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OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PATRON-SUBSCRIBERS 
OF  THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

[FROM  DR.  ISIDORE  SINGER,  PROJECTOR  AND  MANAGING  EDITOR] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898,  when  I  proposed  the  publication  of  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  the  magnitude  and  originality  of 
the  enterprise  appealed  to  them  strongly ;  but  when  they  realized  the  enormous  difficulties 
such  a  pioneer  work  necessarily  presented,  they  felt  some  measure  of  dismay.  However, 
as  they  were  loath  to  forego  the  honor  of  publishing  so  great  a  literary  undertaking  if  it 
were  at  all  feasible,  they  felt  their  way  cautiously,  and  were  soon  convinced  that  the 
entire  Jewish  public  of  America  and  Great  Britain  looked  upon  the  Encyclopedia  not 
as  an  ordinary,  every-day  publication,  but  as  a  great  Judeo-national  work,  to  further 
the  distribution  of  which  was  felt  to  be  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  The  leaders  of  Israel 
throughout  the  civilized  world  openly  encouraged  the  publishers  to  make  the  venture. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  prospectus,  scores  of  prominent  Jewish  writers  offered 
their  services  as  propagandists  for  the  work ;  the  editors  of  the  Jewish  papers,  and  almost 
every  one  of  the  two  hundred  American  rabbis  from  Yew  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from 
Montreal  to  Yew  Orleans,  received  the  representatives  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
as  missionaries  of  a  cause  that  deserved  their  energetic  support;  and  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company  accordingly  resolved  to  make  this  undertaking  another  magnum  opus 
of  their  publishing -house.  In  the  first  announcement,  issued  August,  1898,  the  expense 
of  producing  the  entire  work,  to  comprise  twelve  volumes  in  all,  was  estimated  at 
$100, 000.  More  than  this  amount  has  already  been  spent  in  the  preliminary  work  and 
in  tlie  production  of  the  first  volume ;  and  tlie  Funk  Sd  Wagnalls  Company  believe 
that  considerably  more  than  $500,000  will  be  required  to  render  this  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  great  causes  of  Truth  and  Justice  which  I  am  convinced  it  is  destined  to  serve. 

An  encyclopedia  of  this  magnitude  could  be  produced  only  as  a  subscription  work  on 
the  instalment  plan;  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  completion  the  publishers  rely  upon 
the  continued  cooperation  of  the  Patron-subscribers,  to  whom  they  now  extend  their 
thanks  for  the  interest  and  support  so  freely  given.  More  than  half  of  the  Patrons  are 
Jews  of  foreign  origin,  and  have  but  recently  arrived  in  America.  When  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
explained  to  these  eager  supporters  of  Jewish  lore  the  legal  aspects  of  the  engagement  into 
which  they  had  entered,  their  answer  was  invariably  to  this  effect:  “ Every  Jew  considers 
his  word  a  solemn  pledge ;  and  twice  solemn  does  he  consider  his  pledge  if  it  be  given  to 
a  non- Jew,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  non- Jew  serves  the  cause  of  Israel. 
Every  Jewish  subscriber  would  consider  it  as  a  chittul  ha-Shem  [profanation  of  the  Holy 
Yame]  to  place  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  publishers  of  a  Jewish  work  the  slightest 
obstruction  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  obligation  signed  by  him.” 

I,  as  a  Jew,  knew  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  my  coreligionists ;  but,  having  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  inducing  a  firm  of  Christian  publishers  to  enter  a  field  of  literature  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  them,  and  to  venture  upon  such  a  costly  enterprise,  I  felt  bound  to  furnish 
them  with  the  strongest  guaranties  I  could  command.  My  expectations  were  more  than 
realized.  A  great  many  of  the  Patron-subscribers  of  the  work — bankers,  merchants,  and 
other  business  men — volunteered  their  services  to  advertise  the  work  among  their  personal 
friends.  One  of  the  first  subscribers,  a  rich  manufacturer  of  Baltimore,  wrote:  “There 
are  twenty  thousand  well-to-do  Jews  in  the  United  States  who  can  afford  to  buy  your 
book  and  will  do  so  if  properly  approached  and  by  the  right  person.  I  deem  it  a  duty 


and  a  privilege  to  introduce  tlie  Encyclopedia  whenever  and  wherever  I  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  If  every  one  of  your  Patron-subscribers  will  take  it  on  himself  to  secure, 
through  his  personal  efforts,  only  two  additional  supporters  for  your  enterprise,  then  your 
work  will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  library  in  twenty  thousand  Jewish  families, 
and  the  old  love  for  Jewish  learning  will  have  been  awakened  throughout  our  land.” 

One  Friday  afternoon  Dr.  Eiiil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  that  foremost  representative 
of  the  American  Jewish  pulpit,  called  at  the  editorial  rooms.  The  large  assemblage  of 
scholars,  translators,  revisers,  typewriters,  and  proof-readers  who  were  assiduously  work¬ 
ing  in  order  to  tell  the  world  of  Israel’s  glorious  record,  “to  show  in  one  vast,  imposing 
array  what  sublime  teachings  Judaism  has  promulgated,  what  a  thrilling  history  has  been 
I  that  of  our  ancient  people,  and  how  numerous  and  varied  have  been  the  talents  of  its  sons 
and  daughters,  "  manifestly  impressed  the  rabbi  of  Sinai  Temple.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  the  probable  number  of  subscriptions  that  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  might 
receive  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Hirsch  replied  solemnly:  “Sir,  I  guarantee  five  hundred  in  my 
own  congregation.  Send  me  your  agents ;  I  will  provide  them  with  personal  letters  of 
introduction  to  each  of  my  friends ;  and  wherever  your  agent  fails  to  obtain  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  I  will  accompany  him,  for  to  my  mind  this  work  of  yours  is  what  we  call  a  veri¬ 
table  Kiddush  ha-Shein  [glorification  of  God]  ;  and  every  Jew  who  knows  what  this  term 
implies  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do  his  part  toward  carrying  to  completion  a  work 
begun  in  such  a  disinterested  spirit.” 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  detail  the  many  proofs  received  of  the  sincerity  of  the  sup¬ 
port  tendered  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years— such  support  as  led  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company  to  believe  that  they  could  rely  with  confidence  on  material  assist¬ 
ance  from  Anglo-American  Israel  to  complete  this  undertaking  successfully. 

An  illustration,  however,  of  the  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  I  must  mention,  for  the  instance  is  characteristically  Jewish,  and  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  Jewish  idealism.  Two  years  ago  a  subscription  blank — written  in  Hebrew  char¬ 
acters  and  signed  by  a  well-to-do  Russian  merchant — was  received  from  Philadelphia.  It 
was  endorsed  as  follows:  “Although  I  don’t  know  the  English  language  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  able  to  read  this  book  myself,  nevertheless  I  will  buy  and  pay  for  it,  for  I 
wish  my  children  raised  in  the  love  of  the  holy  Torah  of  the  Lord.”  And  this  Russian 
immigrant  in  his  naive  style  truly  penned  the  conviction  of  the  leading  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  thinkers  of  our  day  concerning  the  great  importance  of  this  Encyclopedia  for 
the  future  development  of  Israel. 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  widely  known  Anglo- Jewish  novelist  and  art  critic,  writes: 
“It  is  curious  that  a  century  greedy  of  all  knowledge,  anxious  to  explore  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  history,  should  have  neglected  the  story  of  Jewish  life  and  thought,  espe¬ 
cially  as  that  story  is  essentially  of  the  center,  however  it  may  have  got  crushed  into  the 
background  of  the  world’s  thought.  But  the  century,  repentant  in  its  dying  hour,  is 
making  splendid  amends  by  the  inception  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  Christian¬ 
ity  will  learn  from  it  to  understand  Judaism  and  to  respect  Jews.  Jews  will  learn  from 
it  to  understand  and  respect  themselves.  The  publication  of  The  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  an  historical  event,  which  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects  both  on  Judaism 
and  Christianity.” 

Similar  thoughts  are  expressed  on  the  Christian  side.  Thus,  the  late  Prop.  Max 
Muller,  of  Oxford  University,  wrote:  “I  and  many  more  want  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  origin  and  the  historical  development  of  the  Jewish  race  than  is  known  at 
present.  To  my  mind  the  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion  seem 
to  be  very  small  as  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  made  Jews  and  Christians  differ  from  each  other,  such  as  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  is  sure  to  supply,  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  bring  the  two  more  closely 
together  in  the  future.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  consider  themselves  the  chosen  people 


of  God.  Why  should  they  not  consider  themselves  as  brothers,  worshiping  the  same 
Father  and  bearing  with  each  other  as  brothers  ought  to  do  ?  ” 

We  Jews  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain,  by  this  encyclopedic  work.  Justice, 
once  set  on  foot,  will  spread  in  our  favor  as  did  cruelty  against  us,  for  justice  no 
less  than  cruelty  is  contagious.  Despite  the  discord  and  strife  that  still  divide  nations, 
creeds,  and  classes  in  these  days  of  universal  enlightenment,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a 
deeper  longing  for  the  truth  is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  world,  and  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  humanity  is  being  granted  to-day  to  each  race 
and  individual.  Fanaticism  is  giving  way  to  fairness;  the  hostile  attitude  of  former 
days  is  being  transformed  into  one  of  friendly  intercourse.  Justice  and  truth— the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  throne  of  Israel’s  God— are  becoming  more  and  more  the  pillars  of  the 
world’s  tribunal. 

But  in  order  fully  to  attain  the  end  which  the  Projector,  Publishers,  and  Editorial 
Board  have  sought  from  the  outset,  and  which  has  been  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  scores 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  thinkers,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  simply  for  this  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  to  become  a  household  book  in  every  Jewish  family;  it  must  become  the  spiritual 
property  of  the  civilized  world  at  large . 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  will  collect,  sift,  and  analyze  the  vast  material  accumu¬ 
lated  by  more  than  forty  generations  of  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars ;  in  it  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge  accessible  to  us  at  the  present  hour  will  be  exploited  in  order 
to  throw  full  light  on  the  past  and  to  enable  us  eventually  to  foretell  somewhat  of  the 
future  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  will  be  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  twelve  volumes, 
aggregating  8,000  pages  and  including  2,000  illustrations.  It  is  destined  to  inaugurate, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  epoch  of  revival  within  Jewish  literature  itself,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
advance  in  great  measure  the  literature  of  the  world  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  Jewish 
matters  is  concerned.  I  hope  that  before  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  work  shall  have 
been  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  forty  thousand  public  and  private  libraries  now  extant 
in  the  world,  the  governments  of  Europe  and  high-minded  Maecenases  of  the  United 
States  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  curriculum  of  a  university  can  be  com¬ 
plete  without  including  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Jews.  In 
a  word,  to  render  the  Science  of  Judaism  universitatsfcihig  was  the  first  and  principal 
impulse  of  my  efforts.  This  Encyclopedia  once  firmly  established  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  scientific  instruction,  not  only  in  the  libraries  referred  to,  but  also  in  the 
studies  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen,  professors 
and  teachers,  lecturers  and  journalists,  lawyers  and  physicians,  the  full  truth  about 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  will  begin  to  spread  steadily  from  the  pulpits  of  cathedrals  and 
churches,  from  the  professors’  and  masters’  platforms,  and  through  the  columns  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  to  the  millions  of  those  to  whom  the  framers  of 
public  opinion  address  themselves  day  by  day. 

It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  plead  one’s  own  cause ;  may  I,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  present  to  our  Patron-subscribers,  to  whose  zealous  support  I  owe  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  my  life,  the  peroration  of  a  sermon  delivered  March  16,  1901,  by  the 
rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York:  “The  success  of  the  technical  and  financial  sides 
of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  is  assured.  It  remains  now  to  give  its  educational  value 
the  largest  possible  scope.  Every  Jewish  home  must  possess  a  copy ;  but  that  will  not 
be  sufficient  in  order  that  Israel  and  humanity  may  gain  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
therefrom.  This  Encyclopedia  should  be  universally  accessible  in  the  smallest  city 
and  village  of  America  and  Europe,  so  that  wherever  any  discussion  arises  concerning  a 
point  pertaining  to  Judaism  and  Israel  this  work  will  be  at  hand  for  consultation. 

“I  propose,  therefore,  that  Jews  of  means  buy  copies  of  this  Encyclopedia,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  also  for  distribution  among  the  libraries  in  those  cities  and  villages 
that  lack  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  copies.  No  better  investment  can  be  made  in 


behalf  of  Israel  and  Judaism.  "When  every  library  is  thus  equipped  there  will  be  no 
more  justification  or  excuse  for  misrepresenting  Judaism  and  Israel  in  press  or  pulpit 
or  on  the  rostrum.  The  facts  will  be  readily  available,  and  low  indeed  must  be  the 
mind  that  will  refuse  to  learn  the  truth  when  it  is  within  easy  reach. 

“I  trust  my  words  will  be  heeded.  I  trust  many  will  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  such  a  donation  to  some  library.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  set  a  noble 
example  to  the  world  in  establishing  about  two  hundred  libraries  in  Europe  and  America.’ 
Let  the  Jews  emulate  his  example,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  placing  in  every  school, 
church,  or  public  library  a  copy  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  propagation  of  the  truth,  to  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.” 

And  now,  after  having  briefly  related  my  efforts  and  expressed  my  hopes,  I  wish  to 
tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  extended  to  me  their  personal  support,  their  advice, 
and  their  moral  encouragement  while  the  work  was  still  in  its  preliminary  stage:  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  Schiee  ;  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  late  ambassador  to  Turkey ;  Judge  Mayer 
Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia ;  Emanuel  Lehman  ;  Leonard  Lewisohn  ;  Moritz 
Ellinger,  editor  of  “The  Menorah”;  Dr.  Hermann  Baar,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Moses  Ottinger,  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  My  thanks  are  respectfully  tendered  likewise  to  all  our  Patrons — for  Patrons 
they  are  indeed,  and  their  names  deserve  to  appear  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  appended 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia.  This  imposing  list,  wherein  the  names  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  archbishops,  English  nobles,  presidents  of  American  univer¬ 
sities,  and  American  statesmen  are  side  by  side  with  those  of  small  Jewish  storekeepers 
and  dealers  who  landed  but  a  few  years  ago  on  these  shores  as  fugitives  from  persecution, 
is  an  historic  list,  and  as  such  it  will  go  down  to  posterity  reproduced  in  the  chronicles 
of  Israel  in  future  generations.  Such  a  harmonious  association  for  a  common  purpose, 
for  the  great  ideal  of  “Justice  to  the  Jew,”  formulated  so  eloquently  a  couple  of  years 
ago  by  an  American  Christian  clergyman,  was  possible  only  on  the  free  soil  of  America, 

Although  still  early  in  the  undertaking,  this  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has  already 
initiated  a  notable  spiritual  movement:  the  Renaissance  of  the  Science  of  Judaism  in 
our  country.  One  rabbi  after  the  other  mounts  the  steps  of  his  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath, 
and,  in  referring  to  this  great  work  that  you  as  Patron-subscribers  have  made  possible— 
for  without  your  help  this  enterprise  could  not  have  been  undertaken — tells  his  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  grandeur  of  Israel’s  literature,  of  its  great  scholars  and  artists,  and  kindles 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  Jewish  youth.  Young  Israel  is  being  taught  to 
consider  this  Encyclopedia  a  household  book,  to  conceive  for  it  a  portion  of  the  same 
reverence  as  his  ancestors  paid  to  the  Talmud,  with  which,  indeed,  for  vastness  and 
breadth  and  influence  to  be  wrought  on  coming  generations,  it  has  already  been  com¬ 
pared  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  rabbis,  a  professor  of  Rabbinical  literature 
at  one  of  our  universities. 

American  and  English  Judaism  seems  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fortunes  of 
Israel  in  the  twentieth  century.  To  have  contributed  to  this  great  and  beneficent  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  People  of  the  Book  through  this  work,  will  afford  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  and  to  myself.  The  Company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  the  burden  of  financial  administration  and  technical  supervision  required 
to  carry  on  the  work.  As  to  the  rest,  the  book  is  the  book  of  modern  Israel ;  it  is  the 
national  property  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jewish  scholars  preside  over  its  literary  form, 
and  the  Jewish  merchant  and  clerk  are  destined  to  become  the  financial  mainstay  of 
this  vast  undertaking,  which  is  not  only  a  great  monument  of  the  glorious  past  of  Israel, 
but  shall  be  also  a  mighty  bulwark  for  its  future. 

Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D., 

Projector  and  Managing  Editor  of  The  Jevtish  Encyclopedia . 


New  York,  May  15,  1901 . 
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PREFACE 


OWING  to  their  long  history  and  their  wide  dispersion,  the  Jews  have  been  con- 
l  nected  with  most  of  the  important  movements  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
The  great  monotheistic  religions  are  based  upon  the  Jewish  Bible;  medieval 
philosophy  and  science  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  Jews  as  intermediators;  and 
in  modern  times  there  has  been  hardly  a  phase  of  human  thought  and  activity  in 
which  the  participation  of  Jews  may  not  be  discernedy  While  they  have  thus  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  human  thought  and  social  progress  throughout  the 
centuries,  there  has  been  no  faithful  record  of  their  multifarious  activity.  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  is  intended  to  supply  such  a  record,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  all  the 
resources  of  modern  science  and  scholarship.  It  endeavors  to  give,  in  systematized, 
comprehensive,  and  yet  succinct  form,  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  history  and 
literature,  the  social  and  intellectual  life,  of  the  Jewish  people — of  their  ethical  and 
religious  views,  their  customs,  rites,  and  traditions  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  It  also 
offers  detailed  biographical  information  concerning  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life.  It  will  accordingly  cast 
light  upon  the  successive  phases  of  Judaism,  furnish  precise  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Jews  in  all  branches  of  human  endeavor,  register  their  influence  upon 
the  manifold  development  of  human  intelligence,  and  describe  their  mutual  relations  to 
surrounding  creeds  and  peoples. 

The  need  of  such  a  work  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Jewish  history  is  unique  and  there¬ 
fore  particularly  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  Jews  are  closely  attached  to  their 
national  traditions,  and  yet,  in  their  dispersion,  are  cosmopolitan,  both  as  to  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  world-duty  and  their  participation  in  the  general  advancement  of  mankind. 
To  exhibit  both  sides  of  their  character  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  has  an  absorbing  interest  for  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  development  of  humanity.  Connected  in  turn  with  the  principal  empires  of 
antiquity,  and  clinging  faithfully  to  their  own  ideals,  the  Jews  developed  a  legal  system 
which  proved  in  course  of  time  their  bulwark  of  safety  against  the  destruction,  through 
external  forces,  of  their  national  life.  The  Roman  code,  in  its  Christian  development, 
assigned  an  exceptional  position  to  the  Jews;  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  for  the  student  of  European  constitutions  to  reconcile  the  status  thus  allotted 
to  the  Jew  with  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  various  Christian  states.  The  struggle 
of  the  Jew  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  peculiar  position  has  made  him  an  efficient 
ally  in  the  heroic  endeavors  of  modern  peoples  toward  the  assertion  of  human  rights. 

Throughout  all  the  divergences  produced  by  different  social  environments  and  intel¬ 
lectual  influences,  the  Jews  have  in  every  generation  conserved  the  twofold  character 
referred  to  above:  as  representatives  of  a  nation,  they  have  kept  alive  their  Hebrew 
traditions ;  and,  as  cosmopolitans,  they  have  taken  part  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  almost  all  cultured  nations.  In  the  period  when  Jewish  and  Hellenic  thought  came 
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into  mutual  contact  in  Alexandria,  they  originated  new  currents  of  philosophic  specula¬ 
tion.  They  then  joined  with  the  Arabs  in  the  molding  of  the  new  faith,  Islam,  and  of 
the  entire  Arabian-Spanish  civilization.  In  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  process 
by  which  the  science  of  Greece  reached  the  schools  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford  can  be 
made  clear  only  by  taking  account  of  the  part  played  by  Jewish  translators  and  teachers. 
Scholastic  philosophy  was  also  influenced  by  such  great  medieval  Jewish  thinkers  as  Ibn 
Gabirol  and  Maimonides,  while  the  epoch-making  thought  of  Spinoza  can  be  understood 
only  by  reference  to  his  Jewish  predecessors.  In  modern  times  the  genius  of  the  Jews 
has  asserted  its  claim  to  intellectual  leadership  through  men  like  Mendelssohn,  Heine, 
Lassalle,  and  Disraeli.  The  twofold  spirit  of  Judaism  is  displayed  even  through  the 
medium  of  the  Yiddish  dialect,  that  modern  representative  of  the  J  iidseo  -  German  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Preserved  in  this  dialect,  Jewish  legends,  customs,  and  superstitions,  all 
of  which  still  retain  the  traces  of  their  connection  with  the  various  lands  wherein  the 
Jews  have  dwelt,  serve  to  elucidate  many  an  obscure  feature  of  general  folk-lore  and 
ethnic  superstition. 

In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  religious  literature  the  same  processes 
of  internal  growth  and  of  modification  through  environment  have  incessantly  gone  on. 
The  Bible,  that  perennial  source  of  all  great  religious  movements  in  western  civilization, 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Jews  from  their  own  peculiar  point  of  view ;  but  their  tradi¬ 
tions  on  the  whole  represent  the  spirit  of  progress  rather  than  the  blind  worship  of  the 
letter.  The  Biblical  characters  as  they  lived  in  Jewish  traditions  differed  greatly  from 
the  presentation  in  the  Scripture  record.  These  traditions  are  embodied  in  the  Rabbin¬ 
ical  literature,  with  its  corresponding  Hellenic  counterparts,  those  numerous  Apocrypha 
which  form  the  connecting  links  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Yew,  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud  on  the  one  hand  and  the  patristic  literature  and  the  Koran  on  the 
other.  Drawing  upon  these  traditions,  the  Jews  have  gradually  formulated  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Law  and  an  elaborate  system  of  religious  belief — in  a  word,  Jewish  the¬ 
ology.  So,  too,  the  Jewish  system  of  ethics  has  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  systems  of  all  other  peoples. 

The  Jews  have  been  important  factors  in  commerce  through  all  the  ages ;  the  Egypt 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Rome  of  the  emperors,  the  Babylonia  of  the  Sassanid  rulers,  and 
the  Europe  of  Charlemagne  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gain  to  commerce  wrought  by 
their  international  connections  and  affiliations.  In  all  the  great  marts  of  European 
commerce  they  were  pioneers  of  trade  until,  with  the  rise  of  the  great  merchant-gilds, 
they  were  in  some  degree  ousted  from  this  sphere  and  confined  to  lower  pursuits.  It 
becomes  thus  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  follow  the  Jews  through  all  their  wander¬ 
ings,  to  observe  how  their  religious,  social,  and  philanthropic  activities  were  variously 
developed  wherever  they  dwelt.  To  give  a  faithful  record  of  all  this  abundant  and 
strenuous  activity  is  the  proper  purpose  of  a  Jewish  encyclopedia. 

Hitherto  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  adecpiate  and  impartial  presentation  have 
been  insuperable.  Deep-rooted  prejudices  have  prevented  any  sympathetic  interest  in 
Judaism  on  the  part  of  Christian  theologians,  or  in  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  rabbis. 
These  theological  antipathies  have  now  abated,  and  both  sides  are  better  prepared  to 
receive  the  truth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half-century,  too,  that  any  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  accessible  the  original  sources  of  Jewish  history  scattered 
throughout  the  libraries  of  Europe.  As  regards  Jewish  literature,  the  works,  produced 
in  many  ages  and  languages,  exist  in  so  many  instances  in  manuscript-sources  not  yet 
investigated,  in  archives  or  in  genizot ,  that  Jewish  scholars  can  hardly  be  said  to  com¬ 
mand  a  full  knowledge  of  their  own  literature.  The  investigation  of  the  sociological 
conditions  and  the  anthropology  of  the  Jewish  people  is  even  now  only  in  its  initial  stages. 
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In  all  directions,  the  facts  of  Jewish  theology,  history,  life,  and  literature  remain  in  a 
large  measure  hidden  from  the  world,  even  from  Jews  themselves.  With  the  publication 
of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  a  serious  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  to  systematize 
and  render  generally  accessible  the  knowledge  thus  far  obtained. 

That  this  has  now  become  possible  is  due  to  a  series  of  labors  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  representing  the  efforts  of  three  generations  of 
Jewish  scholars,  mainly  in  Germany.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Azariah  de’  Rossi  toward  a  critical  study  of  Jewish  history  and  theology. 
But  his  work  remained  without  influence  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Krochmal,  Rapoport,  and  Zunz  devoted  their  wide  erudition  and  critical  ingenuity 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Jewish  life  and  thought  of  the  past.  Their  efforts  were 
emulated  by  a  number  of  scholars  who  have  elucidated  almost  all  sides  of  Jewish  activity. 
The  researches  of  I.  M.  Jost,  H.  Graetz,  and  M.  Kayserling,  and  their  followers,  have 
laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  main  outlines  of  Jewish  history,  as  the  labors  of  Z. 
Frankel,  A.  Geiger,  and  J.  Derenbourg  paved  the  way  for  investigation  into  the 
various  domains  of  Jewish  literature.  The  painstaking  labors  of  that  Restor  of  Jew¬ 
ish  bibliography,  Moritz  Steinschneider — still  happily  with  us— have  made  it  possible 
to  ascertain  the  full  range  of  Jewish  literary  activity  as  recorded  both  in  books  and  in 
manuscripts.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  now  enters  upon  the  field  covered  by  the 
labors  of  these  and  other  scholars,  too  numerous  to  mention,  many  of  whom  have  lent 
their  efforts  toward  its  production  and  have  been  seconded  by  eminent  coworkers  from 
the  ranks  of  Christian  critics. 

With  the  material  now  available  it  is  possible  to  present  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
Jews  and  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  the  world’s  interest  in  Jews  is  perhaps  keener 
than  ever  before.  Recent  events,  to  which  more  direct  reference  need  not  be  made,  have 
aroused  the  world’s  curiosity  as  to  the  history  and  condition  of  a  people  which  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  under  such  adverse  conditions.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
aims  to  satisfy  this  curiosity.  Among  the  Jews  themselves  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  these  subjects  in  the  present  critical  period  in  their  development.  Old  bonds  of  tradi¬ 
tion  are  being  broken,  and  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  people  is  necessarily  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  distinctive  position  in  the  modern  world,  which  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  historical  research. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Encyclopedia  naturally  falls  into  three  main  divisions, 
which  have  been  subdivided  into  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  an  editor 
directly  responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  articles  embraced  in  his 
department.  These  are:  (1)  History,  Biography,  Sociology,  and  Folk-lore ;  (2)  Liter¬ 
ature,  with  its  departments  treating  of  Biblical,  Hellenistic,  Talmudical,  Rabbinical, 
Medieval,  and  Reo-IIebraic  Literatures,  and  including  Jurisprudence,  Philology,  and 
Bibliography;  (3)  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

I.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ARD  SOCIOLOGY. 

From  the  time  of  Josephus  and  the  author  of  First  Maccabees  down  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Judaism  did  not  produce  a  historian  worthy  of  the  name.  What  medie¬ 
val  times  brought  forth  in  this  branch  of  literature  were  mostly  crude  chronicles,  full  of 
miraculous  stories.  Ror  were  the  chronicles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  much  better. 

But  the  interest  displayed  by  Christian  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Rab¬ 
binical  literature  had  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  history  of  the  J ews.  J acques 
Basnage  de  Beauval,  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  (1653-1723),  has  the  merit  of 
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having  done  pioneer  work  with  his  “Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Juifs”  (5  vols.,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  1707-11). 

The  pioneer  of  modern  Jewish  history  is  Isaac  Marcus  Jost  (1793-1860).  His  u  All- 
gemeine  Geschichte  des  Juedischen  Volkes,”  and  “Reuere  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,”  in 
spite  of  their  shortcomings  due  to  the  lack  of  preparatory  studies,  were  real  historio¬ 
graphic  achievements,  while  his  “  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten” 
remains  a  standard  work  to  the  present  day.  Rext  to  Jost  is  to  he  mentioned  Selig 
(Paulus)  Cassel  (1821-92),  whose  article  on  Jewish  history  in  the  “Allgemeine  Ency- 
clopadie  der  Wissenschaf ten  und  Kiinste”  of  Ersch  and  Gruber  (vol.  xxvii. )  may 
justly  be  called  a  memorable  work.  Both  of  these,  however,  were  overshadowed  by 
H.  Graetz  (1817-91),  whose  “  Geschichte  der  Juden,”  in  eleven  volumes,  although  in¬ 
adequate  in  many  details,  owing  mainly  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  preparatory  investi¬ 
gations,  is  still  the  only  comprehensive  and  indispensable  work  on  the  subject.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Graetz 's  history,  a  great  deal  of  critical  research  has  been  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  younger  scholars,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  mono¬ 
graphs  and  magazines.  The  labors  of  Isidore  Loeb,  D.  Kaufmann,  and  A.  Harkavy 
in  this  field  deserve  siiecial  mention.  The  Jewish  Excyclopedia,  by  stimulating 
research  in  detail,  will  have  paved  the  way  for  the  future  writer  of  a  universal  Jewish 
history  based  on  thoroughgoing  scientific  investigation. 

The  historical  matter  in  this  work  is  presented  according  to  a  system  which  may  be 
indicated  as  follows:  The  history  of  all  communities  of  any  importance  is  given  in 
detail ;  this  information  is  summarized  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  the 
different  countries  containing  Jewish  communities ;  lastly,  a  general  sketch  with  cross- 
references  to  these  subdivisions  has  been  provided  for  each  country.  In  addition  to  this, 
numerous  general  topics  have  been  dealt  with  in  their  relations  to  the  Jews,  such  as 
the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  the  Inquisition,  Protestantism,  etc.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  no  country  that  possesses  an  adequate  history  of  its  Jews,  though  of  late  years 
considerable  activity  has  been  shown  in  collecting  material  for  such  histories.  There 
exists  no  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jews  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Holland, 
England,  Italy,  Poland,  or  the  United  States,  or  even  of  such  political  divisions  as 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia,  or  of  congregations  of  such  historic  importance  as  those 
of  Amsterdam,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  London,  Prague,  or  Wilna. 

The  entire  field  of  the  history,  sociology,  economics,  and  statistics  of  the  Jews  in 
America  has  hitherto  been  left  almost  uncultivated.  There  has,  for  example,  been  no 
attempt  to  present  a  comprehensive  account  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Jews  in  the  earliest  Jewish  communities,  either  in  Rortli  or  South  America  or  in  the 
America.  West  Indies.  The  developmental  stages  through  which  Judaism  has  passed 
in  America,  although  of  extreme  interest,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
promising  to  react  upon  the  shaping  of  Judaism  over  all  the  world,  have  received  but 
little  attention.  In  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  the  facts  concerning  Jews  and  Juda¬ 
ism  in  the  Rew  World  are  for  the  first  time  adequately  presented. 

There  is  no  section  of  Jewish  history  that  has  been  more  meagerly  treated  than  that 
pertaining  to  the  Jews  of  Russia.  Graetz  in  his  work  devotes  very  little  space  to  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania,  a  defect  remedied  to  some  extent  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
his  history,  by  S.  P.  Rabbinowitz,  with  notes  by  A.  Harkavy.  In  the  reform  period 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  the  government  archives  were  partially  thrown  open,  so 
that  scholars  like  Harkavy,  Orshanski,  Fuenn,  and  Bershadski  were  enabled  to  furnish 
valuable  material  for  the  early  history  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Dubnow  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  history  of  the  Hasidim,  the  Frankists,  and  the  old  Jewish  communities. 
In  1900  tlie  first  volume  of  tfie  “Kegesti  i  NTaclpisi”  (documents,  epitaphs,  and  extracts 
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from  old  writers)  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  among  the 
Jews  of  Russia;  it  covers  the  period  from  70  to  1674.  The  662  documents  collected  by 
Bershadski  and  published  by  the  same  society  in  1882,  under  the  title  of  “Russko- 
Yevreiski  Archiv,  ”  contain  material  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Lithuania  from  1388  to 
1569.  Yery  little  has  been  written  about  the  development  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  many  of  them  have  distin- 

jews  guished  themselves  in  the  industries  and  professions,  finance,  railroad- 
in  Russia,  building,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  About  1,500  topics  dealing 
with  the  Jews  in  Russia  will  be  found  included  in  The  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  the  greater  part  figuring  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  work,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  being  drawn  in  large  measure  from  the  most  recent  collections  of  Russian 
sources. 

Of  all  branches  of  the  science  of  Judaism,  biography,  and  especially  modern  biog¬ 
raphy,  has  been  most  neglected.  The  whole  Jewish  biographical  literature  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  general  aud  individual,  of  any  scientific  value,  would  form  only  a  very 
moderate  collection.  In  the  great  biographical  dictionaries  of  a  general  character,  like 
those  of  Bayle,  Moreri,  Ladvocat,  Michaud,  and  Hoefer,  the  “Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
o'raphie,”  etc.,  Jews  were  almost  entirely  omitted.  Only  in  the  last  two  or  three  editions 
of  such  comprehensive  encjmlopedias  as  those  of  Meyer  and  of  Brockhaus  has  Jewish 
biography  received  some  attention,  but  the  natural  limitations  of  these  books  do  not 
admit  of  detailed  treatment.  To  a  greater  degree  the  want  has  been  supplied  by  “La 
Grande  Encyclopedic”  and  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  But  were  one 
to  take  all  national,  local,  and  professional  biographical  dictionaries  of  the  world 
together,  one  would  find  in  them  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Jewish  biographies 
that  appear  in  this  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  There  are  biographical  dictionaries  of 
dead  and  of  living  divines  and  benefactors  of  the  various  Christian  churches,  but  there 
is  not  a  single  systematically  compiled  collection  of  the  biographies  of  the  thousands  of 
rabbis  and  Hebrew  scholars,  educators,  and  philanthropists  who  have  worked  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  have  contributed  by  their  deeds  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  uplifting,  as  well  as  to  the  material  welfare,  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  is  an  endeavor  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

While  the  present  work  has  studiously  sought  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  merits  of  the 
more  distinguished  subjects  of  its  biographical  sketches,  it  has  felt  bound,  on  the  other 
baud,  to  give  due  prominence  to  those  less  known  men  aud  women  who  have  played  an 
honorable  part  in  Jewish  life,  and  whose  names  should  be  redeemed  from  undeserved 
oblivion.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  wall  thus  offer  an  alphabetically  arranged  register, 
as  complete  as  possible,  of  all  Jews  and  Jewesses  who,  however  unequal  their  merits, 
have  a  claim  to  recognition.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  have  personal  or  other 
motives  been  permitted  to  lower  the  standard  of  inclusion  adopted  for  the  Encyclopedia. 

A  word  must  be  said  touching  two  features  pertaining  particularly  to  the  bio¬ 
graphical  department  of  a  Jewish  encyclopedia.  It  is  often  difficult  m  the  case  of 
writers,  artists,  and  others,  to  determine  positively  whether  they  belong  to  the  Jewish 
race,  owing  to  the  fact  that  social  conditions  may  have  impelled  them  to  conceal  their 
orio-in.  To  settle  such  delicate  questions  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  consult  all 
manner  of  records,  public  and  private,  and  even  to  ask  for  information  from  the  persons 
themselves.  While  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  this  regard,  it  is 
possible  that  in  a  few  instances  persons  have  been  included  who  have  no  claim  to  a  place 
in  a  Jewish  encyclopedia. 

An  even  more  delicate  problem  that  presented  itself  at  the  very  outset  was  the 
attitude  to  be  observed  by  the  Encyciopedia  in  regard  to  those  Jews  who,  while  born 
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within  the  Jewish  community,  have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  abandoned  it.  As  the 
present  work  deals  with  the  Jews  as  a  race,  it  was  found  impossible  to  exclude  those 
who  were  of  that  race,  whatever  their  religious  affiliations  may  have  been.  It  would  be 
natural  to  look  in  a  Jewish  encyclopedia  for  such  names  as  Heinrich  Heine,  Ludwig 
Borne,  Theodor  Benfey,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Emin  Pasha:  to  mention  only  a  few.  Even 
those  who  have  Jewish  blood  only  on  one  side  of  their  parentage— as  Sir  John  Adolphus, 
Paul  Heyse,  and  Georg  Ebers — have  been  included. 

In  treating  of  those  J ews  whose  activities  have  lain  outside  of  distinctively  Jewish 
spheres,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  give  short  sketches  of  their  lives  with  a  simple 
indication  of  what  their  contributions  have  been  to  their  particular  fields  of  labor.  Only 
occasionally,  and  for  reasons  of  weight,  has  a  departure  been  made  from  this  policy.  A 
summary  of  the  contributions  thus  made  to  the  various  sciences  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  headings. 


II.  LITERATURE. 

How  to  deal  with  the  vast  amount  of  literary  material  that  offered  itself  to  the 
pages  of  a  Jewish  encyclopedia  was  a  serious  problem.  While  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  literature  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as  of  Jewish  life  and  thought, 
information  on  Biblical  subjects  is  so  readily  accessible  elsewhere  that  it  did  not  seem 
desirable  to  develop  the  treatment  of  purely  Biblical  topics  in  these  pages  to  the  length 
which  would  be  demanded  in  a  work  whose  scope  was  confined  to  the  Bible  alone.  In 
particular,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  compete  with  the  “Dictionary  of  the  Bible,” 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Ur.  Hastings,  or  with  the  “Encyclopedia  Biblica”  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheyne,  both  published  simultaneously  with  this  Encyclopedia.  While  all  sides 
of  Biblical  research  are  represented  in  these  pages,  they  are  treated  concisely 
Bible.  and,  in  many  cases,  with  little  reference  to  disputed  points.  With  regard, 
however,  to  two  special  aspects  of  Biblical  subjects,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  treat  the  Scriptures  on  somewhat  novel  principles.  Among  Jews,  as  among  Christians, 
there  exists  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  literal  inspiration,  while  others  reject  this 
view  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  various  texts  were 
produced  can  be  ascertained  by  what  is  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  It  seemed 
appropriate  in  the  more  important  Biblical  articles  to  distinguish  sharply  between  these 
two  points  of  view,  and  to  give  in  separate  paragraphs  the  actual  data  of  the  Maso- 
retic  text  and  the  critical  views  regarding  them.  Again,  there  exists  nowhere  a 
full  and  adequate  account  of  the  various  rabbinical  developments  of  Bible  exegesis — 
which  would  be  of  especial  value  to  the  Christian  theologian  and  Bible  exegete — and 
it  was  evidently  desirable  in  a  Jewish  encyclopedia  to  devote  considerable  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  Biblical  knowledge.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  treating  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  Biblical  articles  under  the  three  heads  of  (a)  Biblical  Data,  giving,  without  com¬ 
ment  or  separation  of  “sources,”  the  statements  of  the  text;  (b)  Rabbinical  Literature, 
giving  the  interpretation  placed  upon  Biblical  facts  by  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  later 
Jewish  literature;  (<?)  Critical  View,  stating  concisely  the  opinions  held  by  the  so-called 
Higher  Criticism  as  to  the  sources  and  validity  of  the  Biblical  statements.  As  kindred  to 
the  rabbinical  treatment  of  Bible  traditions,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  add  occasionally 
(d)  a  statement  of  the  phases  under  which  they  appear  in  the  Koran  and  traditions  of 
Islam  generally. 

It  is  here  proper  to  point  out  that,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  of  Biblical  passages  is 
mainly  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
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text  Rave,  as  a  rule,  been  adhered  to  in  citations,  while  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Authorized  Version  have  been  duly  noted. 

In  thus  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  Biblical  matters,  The  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern  research  in  many  fields 
that  are  altogether  new  and  bristling  with  interesting  discoveries.  This  feature  of  the 
work  extends  over  the  fields  of  Assyriology,  Egyptology,  and  archeological  investigation 
in  Palestine,  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  which  are  constantly  casting  unexpected 
light  on  every  branch  of  Biblical  history  and  archeology.  The  soil  of  Africa  has  within 
the  last  thirty  years  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  and  many 
apocryphal  works  unearthed  there  form  a  valuable  link  in  connecting  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  Hew,  and  the  Biblical  with  the  Babbinical  literature.  The  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the  investigation  of  Hellenistic  literature.  The  forms  and 
syntactical  constructions  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  have  been  set  forth  in  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  documents.  Valuable  critical  and 
exegetical  works  have  shed  light  upon  such  topics  as  the  texts  of  the  Sep- 
Hellenistic  tuagint,  of  Aquila,  and  of  Theodotion.  Two  new  editions  of  Josephus  have 
Literature,  appeared,  and  the  sources  of  his  history  have  been  investigated.  The  dates 
and  origins  of  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  books  have  been  approxi¬ 
mately  determined.  Around  Philo  of  Alexandria,  a  whole  literature  has  grown  up, 
and  the  true  nature  of  his  thought  has  been  fairly  well  established.  The  result  has  been 
to  determine  with  some  definiteness  the  relation  of  the  Hellenistic  literature  to  the  Jewish 
and  Greek  thought  of  the  period,  and  its  position  in  the  general  intellectual  development 
of  the  age  which  produced  Christianity.  In  these  investigations  Jewish  scholars  have 
taken  a  distinguished  part.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  results  achieved  by  critical  investigation  in  the 
domain  of  Hellenistic  literature.  Of  all  Hellenistic  productions  of  Jewish  interest 
critical  accounts  and  critical  discussions  are  given,  and  the  necessity  of  apprehending  the 
ideas  contained  in  them  as  products  of  their  times,  and  of  tracing  their  origin  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  their  influence  on  contemporary  and  on  later  life,  has  constantly  been  kept- 
in  view.  The  Hew  Testament,  as  representing  the  rise  of  a  new  religion,  stands  in  a 
separate  category  of  its  own ;  yet  from  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Hel¬ 
lenistic  work — some  of  its  authors  having  been  Jews  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought — and  therefore  its  literature  properly  finds  a 
place  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  Talmud  is  a  world  of  its  own,  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  modern  reader.  In 
its  encyclopedic  compass  it  comprises  all  the  variety  of  thought  and  opinion,  of  doctrine 
and  science,  accumulated  by  the  Jewish  people  in  the  course  of  more  than 
Talmud,  seven  centuries,  and  formulated  for  the  most  part  by  their  teachers.  Full 
of  the  loftiest  spiritual  truth  and  of  fantastic  imagery,  of  close  and  learned 
legal  disquisition  and  of  extravagant  exegesis,  of  earnest  doctrine  and  of  minute  casu¬ 
istry,  of  accurate  knowledge  and  of  popular  conceptions,  it  invites  the  world  of  to-day  to 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  its  voluminous  contents.  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has 
allotted  to  the  subject  of  the  Talmud  an  amount  of  space  commensurate  with  its  impor¬ 
tance.  Besides  the  rabbinical  treatment  of  Biblical  topics  referred  to,  the  Talmudic 
department  includes  those  two  great  divisions  known  as  the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah, 
the  one  representing  the  development  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial ;  the 
other,  the  growth,  progressive  and  reactionary,  of  the  ethical  principles  of  the  Torah. 
The  legal  topics  are  treated  from  a  strictly  objective  point  of  view,  irrespective  of  their 
application,  or  even  applicability,  to  our  own  days  and  conditions,  but  with  incidental 
comparisons  with  Greek  and  Boman  or  with  modern  lav ,  such  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
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the  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence  and  of  social  economy.  The  Haggadah,  on  the 
other  hand,  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  its  treatment  of  the  Biblical  text,  is 
therefore  frequently  included  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Biblical  articles.  While  in 
other  directions  its  utterances  bear  more  directly  upon  matters  of  theology,  much 
remains  both  in  legend  and  in  proverbial  wisdom  which  is  discussed  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  heads. 

The  rabbis  of  Talmudic  times — the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim — those  innumerable 
transmitters  of  tradition  and  creators  of  new  laws,  receive  ample  treatment  in  the  pages 
of  the  Encyclopedia.  Not  a  few  of  them  mark  epochs  in  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  halakic  material,  while  others  are  interesting  from  their  personal  history  or  from 
the  representative  pictures  of  their  times  which  their  lives  and  teachings  afford.  Most 
of  them  being  at  the  same  time  teachers  and  preachers,  their  biographies  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  specimens  of  their  homiletic  and  ethical  utterances.  Those  familiar  with 
the  labyrinthine  structure  of  the  Talmudim  and  Midrashim  as  far  as  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  chronological  order  are  concerned,  and  with  the  chaotic  state  of  the  text,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  proper  names,  need  not  be  told  that  the  difficulties  in  identifying 
men  and  times  are  sometimes  insurmountable,  and  much  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  both  in  early  ages  and  in  recent  days.  The  composition  not  only 
of  well-known  haggadic  and  halakic  collections,  but  also  of  the  single  treatises  of  the 
Mishnah,  will  be  separately  treated.  The  work  of  Zunz,  Buber,  and  Epstein  in  the 
provinces  of  Haggadah,  and  that  of  Frankel,  Briill,  and  Weiss  in  Halakah,  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  possible  to  give  a  history  of  Talmudic  literature. 

What  the  Bible  had  been  for  the  Talmud,  the  Talmud  itself  became  for  the  later  Rab¬ 
binical  literature,  which,  based  on  the  Talmud,  applied  itself  to  the  further  development 
of  the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah.  Although  this  Rabbinical  literature  extends  over 
a  period  of  1,400  years,  and  represents  the  only  genuinely  Jewish  writings  of  that  period, 
it  is  the  least  understood,  not  to  say  the  most  misunderstood,  depart- 
Rabbinical  ment  of  Jewish  literature.  The  present  Encyclopedia  affords  for  the  first 
Literature,  time  a  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadah  in  post-Tal- 
niudic  times  (500-1900).  During  that  period,  the  civil  and  religious  laws 
of  the  Jews,  although  based  upon  the  Talmud,  underwent  many  a  change,  while  the 
Haggadah  developed  new  motives  and  broadened  its  foundations,  until  it  differed  essen¬ 
tially  in  character  from  the  Haggadah  of  the  Talmudic  times.  Two  new  branches  were 
developed:  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  this  period  throughout  the  civilized  world  pro¬ 
duced  the  responsa  literature;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  German-Polish  Jews  from  all 
share  in  general  culture  produced  casuistry.  A  subject  that  has  received  due  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  period  of  the  Geonim  (500-1000),  which,  though  not  spiritually  productive, 
powerfully  influenced  rabbinical  J udaism. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  hitherto  existing  gap  in  literary  history 
in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Arabic  -  Spanish  school  (1000-1500)  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Talmud,  and  equal  consideration  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Talmudists  of  the  same  period,  to  whom  is  largely  due  our  knowledge  of  the 
Talmud,  and  through  whose  initiative  the  Jewish  spirit  was  diverted  to  new  lines  of 
activity  and  kept  alive,  when  it  was  denied  every  other  mode  of  asserting  itself.  Ade¬ 
quate  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  the  past  four  centuries, 
which  have  been  chiefly  characterized  by  the  casuistic  works  of  the  German  and  Polish 
Talmudists,  and  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Talmud  in  recent  times  finds  full  expres¬ 
sion  in  these  pages. 

Jews  have  written  in  almost  all  languages  that  have  a  literature,  and  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  has  taken  account  of  this  literary  activity  in  its  broadest  range.  The  vast 


majority  of  productions  of  Jewish  interest  are,  however,  written  in  Hebrew  and  the 
allied  tongues,  and  greater  attention  has  naturally  been  paid  to  this  section  of  Jewish 
literature.  While  the  Encyclopedia  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  bibliography 
of  this  extensive  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  under  the  various  authors7 
names  an  account  of  almost  all  works  of  importance  written  in  Hebrew. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews,  nearly  their  whole  energy  was 
directed  toward  the  inner  life  and  found  expression  in  their  literature.  Their  productive¬ 
ness  in  this  respect  was  remarkable,  and  is  testified  to  by  the  large  collec- 
History  of  tions  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  books  which  are  to  be  found  in  private  and 
Literature.  jn  public  libraries.  When  printing  was  invented  they  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  new  art,  as  it  gave  them  a  further  means  of  spreading  within  their  own 
ranks  a  knowledge  of  their  literature.  The  history  of  Jewish  books  and  Jewish  book¬ 
making  from  the  technical  point  of  view  is  one  of  great  interest  and  has,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  hardly  received  systematic  treatment. 

For  the  history  of  their  own  literature  the  Jews  did  little  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  when  they  did  work  along  these  lines  the  motive  was  in  most  cases  other  than 
purely  literary.  Such  works,  for  example,  as  the  “Seder  Tannaim  we-Amoraim,”  and 
the  well-known  “Letters”  or  “Kesponsa77  by  Sherira  Gaon  on  the  composition  of  the 
Talmudic  literature,  were  not  written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  history  of  literature, 
but  of  proving  the  validity  of  tradition. 

In  modern  times  Christian  scholars  were  among  the  first  to  attempt  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  contents  of  Jewish  literature,  though  important  bio -bibliographical  works 
were  compiled  by  Conforte,  Heilprin,  and  Azulai.  Hottinger  (died  1667)  gave  this 
literature  a  place  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Orientalis,77  and  Otho  (1672)  sought  to  describe  in 
the  form  of  an  encyclopedia  the  work  and  times  of  the  teachers  of  the  Mishnah.  The 
most  ambitious  work  of  this  kind  was  the  “Bibliotheca  Magna  Babbinica  77  of  Bartolocci 
(died  1687),  together  with  the  additions  of  Imbonati  (1694),  which  was  followed  up  by 
the  colossal  work  of  Johann  Christian  Wolf  (1683-1739).  That  these  attempts  failed  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  any  such  comprehensive  presentation,  as 
the  preliminary  work  in  detail  was  still  to  be  done.  Order  was  first  wrought  in  this 
chaos  when  the  modern  spirit  of  research  had  engendered  what  is  now  known  as  “the 
scienceof  Judaism.”  Zunz7s  great  work,  “Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Yortrage”  (1832),  was 
the  first  attempt  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  one  branch  of  this 
literature,  the  homiletic.  He  followed  this  up  with  histories  of  the  religious  poetry  and 
of  the  literary  productions  connected  with  the  Synagogue ;  and  in  1836,  a  few  years  after 
Zunz7s  first  book,  a  Christian  scholar,  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  his  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Jiidi- 
schen  Poesie,  ”  wrote  a  history  of  Jewish  poetry  which,  even  at  this  date,  has  not  been 
superseded.  Steinschneider 7  s  remarkable  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  first  published  (1850)  in  Ersch  and  Gruber 7 s  “  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste,”  and  translated  into  English  (London,  1857)  and  Hebrew 
(Warsaw,  1900),  has  as  yet  found  no  imitator,  though  special  departments  have  received 
careful  treatment  at  various  hands.  hTeubauer’s  exhaustive  volumes  on  the  history  of 
Jewish  literature  in  France  during  the  fourteenth  century  have  at  least  placed  all  the 
material  for  that  period  at  our  disposal,  and  Steinschneider 7 s  “Hebraische  Tlebersetzungen 
des  Mittelalters 77  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  material  on  the  special  activity  of  the 
Jews  in  transmitting  the  science  of  antiquity  to  western  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
above  publications,  attempts  have  been  made  at  a  more  comprehensive  popular  pres¬ 
entation  in  the  compendium  of  David  Cassel  (1879),  in  Karpeles7  “Geschichte  der 
Jiidischen  Literatur”  (1886),  and  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  “Jiidische  Literatur,77  the 
last  of  which  is  rather  a  collection  of  extracts  than  a  history.  Making  use  of  all  this 
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material,  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  lias  endeavored  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of 
what  the  Jews  have  done,  not  only  for  their  own  special  literature,  but  also  for  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world  in  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have  had  their 
abode.  Due  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  varied  activity  of  the  Jewish  press. 

Hebrew  philology  possesses  peculiar  interest.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
in  its  origin  and  changes,  shows  the  relation  of  the  Jews  in  the  most  ancient  times  to  their 
Semitic  neighbors,  while  its  development  follows  certain  lines  of  cleavage 
Hebrew  which  indicate  actual  divisions  among  the  Jewish  people.  Certain  pecu- 
Philology.  liarities  of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  when  traced  historically  to  their 
source,  determine  whether  the  Jews  developed  their  language  solely  on  their 
own  national  lines  or  whether  they  borrowed  from  other  nations,  of  their  own  or  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stock.  These  points  are  brought  out  in  the  Encyclopedia  under  various  general 
heads.  Among  the  Jews  Hebrew  philology  followed  two  distinct  lines  of  development. 
The  one  was  purely  from  within ;  for  the  desire  to  preserve  the  text  of  the  Bible  intact, 
for  future  generations,  gave  rise  to  the  school  of  Masoretes,  who  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  future  scholars  built.  The  other  starts  from  without  and  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  science  of  philology  was  (as  Steinschneider  has  said)  what 
the  Talmud  was  to  the  Jews.  Under  this  influence  and  commencing  with  Saadia,  a  long 
line  of  grammarians  and  philologists  appears,  extending  not  only  through  Europe  but 
into  Africa  and  even  into  Persia. 

Of  course,  an  encyclopedia  like  the  present  can  not  confine  itself  to  the  philological 
work  done  by  the  Jews  themselves.  The  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  upon  the  chief 
non-Jewish  Hebrew  philologists,  whether  they  were  influenced  by  Jewish  writers  as  were 
Reuchlin  and  his  followers,  or  were  not  so  influenced,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
modern  school,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Stade,  and  others.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  as 
during  the  nineteenth  century  Jews  themselves  took  but  a  small  part  in  the  philological 
study  of  their  ancient  tongue.  The  reverse,  however,  is  true  of  the  post-Biblical 
Hebrew.  While  in  the  Middle  Ages  only  one  dictionary  of  the  Talmudic  language  was 
produced,  the  “Aruk”  of  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  in  recent  times  and  upon  the  basis  of  this 
splendid  work,  a  band  of  Jewish  scholars  have  made  this  subject  peculiarly  their  own. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  in  this  work  to  Jewish  bibliography.  From  Barto- 
locci  to  Steinschneider  and  his  pupils,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unclassified  biblio¬ 
graphical  material.  The  Encyclopedia  furnishes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Jewish  Bib-  ancient  and  the  modern  literature  of  many  thousand  topics  in  alphabetical 
liog-raphy.  order ;  and  thus  includes,  besides  complete  dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
Talmud,  and  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jewish  people,  some 
approach  to  a  handbook  of  Hebrew  bibliography  classified  as  to  subjects,  at  least. 
Containing,  as  it  does,  however,  the  contributions  of  so  many  collaborators,  this  work 
has  done  its  best  to  introduce  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  citation 
employed  by  the  various  scholars  of  different  countries. 

With  regard  to  proper  names,  it  was  found  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew 
bibliography  to  follow  a  consistent  plan ;  the  reader  will  understand  this  if  he  considers 
the  fact  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jews  in  many  countries  had  no  family 
names.  The  best-known  forms  of  the  names  have  been  selected  (to  facilitate  reference), 
but  in  all  cases  the  variant  forms  have  been  indicated.  It  has  not  been  thought  wise  to 
follow  exclusively  either  Zedner’s  system,  as  shown  in  his  masterly  “  Catalogue  of  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,”  nor  that  of  Steinschneider,  in  that  magnum  opus  of  Hebrew 
bibliography,  the 11  Bodleian  Catalogue  ” ;  instead,  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  features  of 
the  entire  bibliographical  literature  have  been  combined. 

Valuable  information  may  be  found  concerning  the  most  important  Jewish  libraries 
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(past  and  present),  as  well  as  the  Jewish  departments  of  the  public  libraries  of  America 
and  of  Europe.  Summary  histories  of  the  chief  Jewish  presses  are  introduced,  together 
with  technical  details  of  the  typographic  art  as  applied  to  Hebrew.  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  which  enrich  this  department  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  facsimiles  of 
fragments  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  world. 

III.  THEOLOGY  A  YD  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  broad  subject  of  theology,  including  the  Jewish  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  never  yet  received  systematic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Jews.  Thus 
far  very  little  has  been  done  either  in  the  way  of  expounding  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to  Jewish  belief  and  doctrine,  or  of  present¬ 
ing  them  historically  in  their  successive  phases  as  they  developed  from  their  origins  in 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  as  they  were  influenced  by  other  creeds  and  beliefs.  Only 
a  few  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  in  our  age  to  bring  the  religious  ideas  and  moral 
teachings  of  Rabbinical  Judaism  into  anything  like  systematic  form.  We  may  instance 
Zacharias  Frankel,  Solomon  Munk,  Leopold  Loew,  J.  Hamburger,  S.  Schechter,  David 
Kaufmann,  M.  Lazarus,  and  S.  Bernfeld  as  having  made  valuable  contributions  in  this 
direction.  It  was  only  the  practical  side  of  religion — the  Law  in  all  its  ramifications,  the 
rites  and  observances — which  was  systematically  codified  and  summarized  by  the  medieval 
authorities.  The  doctrinal  side  of  Judaism,  with  its  theological  and  ethical  problems, 
was  never  treated  with  that  clearness  and  thoroughness  or  with  that  many-sidedness  and 
objectivity  which  historical  research  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word  demands.  Even 
the  great  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  molded  Jewish  thought  for  centuries 
approached  their  themes  only  with  the  view  of  proving  or  supporting  their  own  specific 
doctrines,  and  omitted  all  questions  that  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  their  argument. 
Consequently,  many  topics  had  to  be  formulated  for  treatment  in  The  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  and  many  of  them  were  suggested  by  the  theological  works  of  non- Jewish  writers. 
Desiring  to  present  both  the  doctrines  and  the  practises  of  Judaism  in  that  scientific 
spirit  which  seeks  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  this  in  the  light  of  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  its  theological  department,  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  pre-Talmudic  sources,  the  Hellenistic  and  Yew  Testament  literature,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  coitions  Rabbinical  literature,  treats  of  the  successive  stages  of  Jewish 
philosophy  and  Cabala.  The  various  sects  (including  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites), 
rationalism  and  mysticism,  conservative  and  progressive  Judaism,  are  discussed  fully  and 
impartially.  The  mutual  relations  of  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  creeds  and  philosophical 
systems  and  the  attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  social  and  ethical  problems  of  the  day  receive 
due  consideration. 

Among  the  services  which  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  has  undertaken  to  render 
to  the  general  reader  is  that  of  enlightening  him  with  regard  to  characteristic  terms  (famil¬ 
iar  enough  perhaps  to  the  Jew)  pertaining  to  Jewish  folk-lore  and  to  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  customs  and  superstitions,  and  (what  will  be  a  distinctive  feature)  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  important  parts  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  its  general  history  and 
Anthro-  its  music.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing  of  interest  concerning  the  character 
pology.  and  nfe  0f  the  jew  has  been  omitted. 

There  remains  a  class  of  topics  relating  to  the  Jews,  such  as  their  claims 
to  purity  of  race,  their  special  aptitudes,  their  liability  to  disease,  etc.,  which  may  be 
included  under  the  general  term  of  anthropology.  Very  little  research  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  in  this  Encyclopedia  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  systematize  the  existing  information  regarding  the  anthropometry 
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SSerunreinigenbe  foldjen  ©enuffed,  befonberd  flic  bie  fPtiefteir;  ineidje  gtojjere  Ur= 
fadje  i;aben,  -  fid)  rein  ju  batten,  f>er»orgef)oben  ift;  roie  aud)  bie  SSorti  „um 
nidjt  babttfd)  unrein  ju  merben"  anbeufen;  ©pie!  aber  fd)atft  bad  83eibet  dots 
nebmtid)  banssn  ben  $>t.iejietn  ein,  bamit  Severe, ^evopbot  ben  ©eflligefbpfem 
ben  Sopf  abjufneipen  '  (roie  2e»it.  .1,  13.  oorgefdjrieben  ift)  nidjt  cttbft  in  ben 
Srrtbum  gerat|en,  ifpten  aid  ^rieftern  fie  audnobmdroeife  ben  ©enuf;  ,tmgefd)tad)= 
teten  SSiebcd  geftaftef  (SJtenad).  43a).  —  21ud)  betunteinlgte  bod  5^tuf)«tr 
unb  Srtigen  bed)  21afed,  tvouiber  ogi.  SKeinbeit. '  ;  Hi1.  B.  Beet. 

2tb & V cyta tu ten  im  dpebraifcben  befieben  botjuglid)  in  21nfangdbttd)jt«s 
ben  (nis'ri  'icm,  Stafdje  Scbotb),  ‘  and  SJaumofonomie,.  gutdjt  u.  fl;:  Utfadjen, 
2£(tec  m  Sntfteijung  bet  21.  fo  mte  ber  Serraen  baflir  ift  uod):;febr  unpdjer1), 
Sn  bee  Sibel  bat  man  21.  bidber  nid)t  na^geroiefen.  Sic  bibiiftbe  fKamenbeutung 
b«t  freiiid),  ben  dbaraftet  einer  fo  jtt  (agen  munbli^en. 21.- j.  25.  nn*>3N 
ppn2)  (®en.  47,  4,),  ©patere  SEalmubiften  fuebetv  nad)  ifecer  -SSeife,  ben  ©e= 
braud)  bet  .21.  in  bee  SSibei  nad)jumeifen2(@abb.  105  a.) .  u.  bemeifen  bamit  nut 
bie  Unbelanntfdjdft  mit  .bem  aitecn  Utfptung  u.  bie  dperrfdjaft'  betfelben  ju  ibter 
3eit.  211d  fpielenbet  roibtaf^ifdjet  5Bi|  ift  gbn  » <& fra’d  apniidje  £wtung .  oort 


•,;;))  &§on  bit  ©ciecfeiiEannten'Jt.  fj^uerofP'b)  bietyeftfim'iibfdjreibevfc^uj/n^aqfot),- 
rginmtd. (235  «.)  bitbete  biefe  dtunft  at)6  tmb  Sico  ocrobttfldnbigte  fie-.  Sftadb  tt?«v  iiannte 
raan,  bie  Z>  (uotae)  fpitep.  notae  tironianac  (wober  nad)  ginigen  ppnDD)  un& 
\aSphabetum  tirouiannm  (n^h  ^N).  SJie^unft  ars  HOlavia,  son  ben  @tbvei< 
been  notarii '(J'TDD  j.  @ota  7>  5.  ©ota  35  b.  ©c|em.  St.  c,  31.  unb  bapee 

bie  3£.  (sigauin)  notaiicnm,  in  bee  Sffiifdjna  grietftrt  })notaricon“  (fipnou), 
veapvenb  bie  ®emara  bad  etbt  grietbipbe  fO’D  bQt.  ’  ■ 

:  %)  asteUeidbt  mar  bet;  uvfptungtidjc  3£udfpi:udj  31.  3ofe  b.  ©imvg’d  -(©abb,  105  a.) 
fo  .ju  setjtefcn  unb  bie  ©cutung  non  fibn  sn  natb  Snitialcn  etfi .(Stgcntbmn  bed  aiefei 
renten  Si.  Sodjanan.  Sebuba  bt  SKobena  fCeb  ba; tti'iei)  Il;  c.  !•  befieicbnct  bte. bfbti 
:  gtamengebung' aid  mnemoteebnifebf  '  •  ••  4' 
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and  vital  statistics  of  tlie  Jews,  and  to  present  a  view  of  their  social  and  economic 
condition. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  special  aims  of  the  Encyclopedia  to  bring  together  as  full  a 
body  of  illustrative  material  as  possible.  Many  topics  of  a  historical  or  archeological 
character  lend  themselves  to  illustration  through  the  reproduction  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  or  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Objects  connected  with  the  Jewish  syna- 
Iilustrations.  gogue  service  and  Jewish  inodes  of  worship  will  be  found  fully  illustrated. 

Prominent  Jewish  personages  are  portrayed,  the  chief  monuments  of  Jewish 
architecture  are  represented  by  pictures  of  such  synagogues  as  are  remarkable  archi¬ 
tecturally  or  historically,  and  the  department  of  literature  is  enriched  with  illustrations 
of  the  externals  of  book-lore. '  This  feature  of  the  work,  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Mr.  J oseph  J acobs,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  of  great  educational  value  in  every 
Jewish  household. 

In  determining  the  plan  and  proportions  of  the  present  undertaking,  the  Editorial 
Board  has  labored  under  the  special  difficulties  that  attach  to  pioneer  work.  Ko  success¬ 
ful  attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  gather  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement  all  the 
innumerable  topics  of  interest  to  Jews  as  Jews.  Apart  from  the  Bible,  the 
Former  only  department  which  has  as  yet  been  put  in  encyclopedic  form  is  that  of 
Attempts.  Rabbinic  Literature,  for  which  there  exist  encyclopedias,  one — the  p/W  inD 
(Pahad  Yizhak) — compiled  by  Isaac  Lampronti  in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Hebrew,  and  one  prepared  in  modern  times  by  J.  Hamburger,  the  “Bealencyklopadie 
fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  ”  in  German.  Each  of  these  productions  labors  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  the  work  of  one  man.  Of  the  more  comprehensive  encyclopedia  planned 
by  Rapoport,  "py  (cErek  Millin),  only  the  first  letter  appeared  in  1852.  The  plan  of 
a  publication  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  was  drawn  up  by  Steinschneider 
in  conjunction  with  Cassel  as  far  back  as  1844,  in  the  “Literaturblatt  des  Orients,”  but 
the  project  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  prospectus  (a  specimen  page  from  which  is  shown 
on  the  opposite  page)  and  a  preliminary  list  of  subjects.  Dr.  L.  Pliilippson  in  1869 
and  Professor  Graetz  in  1887  also  threw  out  suggestions  for  a  Jewish  encyclopedia,  but 
nothing  came  of  them. 

The  present  undertaking  is  the  realization  of  an  ideal  to  which  Dr.  Isidore  Singer 
has  devoted  his  energies  for  the  last  ten  years.  After  several  years  spent  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  European  scholars  in  the  enterprise,  he  found  that  it  was  only  in  America 
that  he  could  obtain  both  that  material  aid  and  practical  scholarly  cooperation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  on  the  large  scale  which  he  had  planned.  Thanks 
The  Present  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Work.  which  generously  seconded  the  energetic  initiative  of  Dr.  Singer,  the 
cooperation  of  the  undersigned  staff  of  editors,  together  with  that  of  the 
consulting  boards,  both  American  and  foreign,  was  rendered  possible.  The  preliminary 
work  was  done  in  the  winter  of  1898-99,  by  Dr.  Singer,  Professor  Gottheil,  and 
Dr.  Kohler.  These  were  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Dr.  G.  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  Marcus  Jastrow  and  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover.  Organization  of  the 
work  was  effected  by  these  gentlemen  at  meetings  held  in  Yew  York,  March  1  and  6, 
and  July  12,  1899,  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  presiding, 
and  the  plan  of  operation  submitted  by  the  firm  was  adopted  by  them.  To  these  was 
added  later  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  of  London,  as  well  as  Dr.  Louis  Ginzberg  and  Dr. 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  both  of  Kew  Yrork  city.  Professor  Moore,  having  assumed 
additional  duties  as  president  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  found  himself 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  was  elected  in  his  place  in  January,  1900. 
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The  carrying  out  of  the  project  on  so  large  a  scale  presented  peculiar  difficulties. 
To  reduce  the  work  of  nearly  400  contributors,  writing  in  various  tongues,  to  anything 
like  uniformity  was  itself  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  and  necessitated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  bureau  of  translation  and  revision.  The  selection  of  the  topics 
suitable  for  insertion  in  such  an  encyclopedia  involved  labor  extending  over  twelve 
months,  and  resulted  in  atrial  index  of  over  25,000  captions.  The  determination  of 
the  appropriate  space  to  which  each  of  these  subjects  was  eutitled  was  no  easy  task 
in  the  absence  of  any  previous  attempt  in  the  same  direction.  The  problem  of  the  trans¬ 
literation  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  has  been  very  perplexing  for  the  members  of  the 
Editorial  Board.  While  they  would  have  preferred  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  somewhat 
elaborate  method  current  among  most  Semitic  scholars,  the  repellent  effect  of  strange 
characters,  accentual  marks,  and  superscript  letters  deterred  them  from  using  it  in  a  work 
intended  as  much  for  the  general  public  as  for  scholarly  use.  There  were 
Translit-  also  typographic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  the  more  elaborate  scheme, 
eration.  The  board  trusts  that  the  system  pursued  here,  which  is,  in  the  main,  that 
proposed  by  the  Geneva  Congress  of  Orientalists,  and  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  England,  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris,  and  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  will  suffice  to  recall  to  the  Jewish  scholar  the  original  Hebrew,  while  indicating 
to  the  layman  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  proper  pronunciation  as  possible.  Even 
here,  however,  having  to  deal  with  contributions  emanating  from  scholars  using  different 
schemes  of  transliteration,  they  can  not  hope  to  have  succeeded  altogether  in  avoiding 
lack  of  uniformity.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  names  occurring 
in  the  Bible  have  been  throughout  kept  in  the  form  familiar  from  the  King  James  Version 
of  1611. 

While  acknowledging  the  possibility — nay,  the  certainty — of  errors  and  omissions 
in  a  work  so  comprehensive  and  so  full  of  minute  details  as  the  present  work  is,  the  edi¬ 
tors  consider  themselves  justified  in  asserting  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Each  article  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  elaborate  system 
of  revision  aud  verification,  extending  in  each  case  to  no  less  than  twelve  different  proc¬ 
esses.  Prof.  Wilhelm  Bacher,  of  the  Budapest  Seminary;  Rev.  Dr.  P.  de  Sola 
Mendes,  Mr.  Louis  Heilprin,  and  other  scholars,  in  addition  to  the  departmental 
editors,  have  read  through  all  the  proof-sheets  with  this  special  end  in  view. 

It  remains  only  to  give  due  acknowledgment  to  the  many  institutions  and  friends, 
other  than  contributor's,  who  have  rendered  services  to  the  Encyclopedia.  The  Hon. 

Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  has  loaned  many  valuable  and 
Aeknowl-  rare  works  for  the  purposes  of  verification  and  illustration.  Much  is 
edgments.  que  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  particularly  to  its  director, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  to  Mr.  Charles  Bjbrregaard,  chief  of  the 
Readers’  department,  and  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Freidus,  chief  of  the  Jewish  department,  for 
special  privileges  accorded  and  assistance  rendered;  to  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  photographs  of  many  objects  of  Jewish  worship  preserved  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities;  to  the  Columbia  University  Library;  to  the  American  Jewish 
press  for  repeated  notices;  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  “Jewish  Chronicle”  (Lon¬ 
don),  for  having  placed  the  files  of  their  journal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Encyclopedia. 
M.  Vigouroux’s  “ Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,”  now  in  process  of  publication,  has  been 
of  especial  value  in  suggesting  the  latest  sources  of  Biblical  illustration.  Pictorial 
material  has  been  loaned  by,  among  others,  Mr.  J.  D.  Eisenstein,  Mr.  Frank  Haes, 
Mr.  Arnold  Brunner,  Prof.  R.  Gottheil,  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
for  which  the  editors  and  publishers  beg  to  return  their  acknowledgments. 
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The  Editorial  Board  desires  especially  to  thank  the  Bey.  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  for  the 
unfailing  tact  and  matchless  generosity  with  which  he  has  met  all  their  wishes  and 
smoothed  away  many  difficulties.  Pioneer  work  as  this  has  been,  the  need  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  perseverance  under  adverse  conditions  was  repeatedly  felt  by  all  concerned,  and 
this  encouragement  has  been  continuously  extended  to  us  by  our  respected  chief.  Our 
thanks  for  courteous  consideration  are  also  eminently  due  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Wagnalls, 
vice-president  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ;  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Cuddihy,  its  treasurer 
and  general  manager,  for  his  organizing  skill ;  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  literary 
editor  of  the  Company  and  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Consulting  Editors  of  this 
work ;  and  to  Mr.  William  K  eisel,  chief  of  the  manufacturing  department,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Archibald  Beid.  Mr.  Herman  Bosenthal,  to  whom  the  important 
section  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  in  Bussia  has  been  entrusted,  has  faith¬ 
fully  discharged  his  difficult  task. 

We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  cooperation  and  watchful  care  to  the  restless 
energy  of  Frank  H.  Yizetelly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Editorial  Board,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  general  office  supervision  of  this  work  in  all  its  stages,  and  whose  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  practical  knowledge,  and  experience  have  been  most  useful.  Mr.  Isaac 
Broyde,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
work;  while  Mr.  Albert  Porter,  formerly  of  u The  Forum, ”  as  chief  of  the  sub- 
editorial  staff  of  the  Encyclopedia,  has  rendered  intelligent  and  attentive  service  in 
the  preparation  of  the  copy  for  the  press.  Mr.  Moses  Beer,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  work  almost  from  the  beginning,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  office-staff 
in  various  departments,  and  especially  in  verifying  the  Hebrew.  Hearty  thanks  are 
due  also  to  all  the  members  of  the  office -staff — translators,  revisers,  proof-readers,  and 
others— for  their  faithful,  painstaking  service  in  their  respective  departments. 


The  editors  have  felt  a  special  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  this  work,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  the  claims  to  recognition  of  a  whole  race  and  its  ancient  religion 
are  put  forth  in  a  form  approaching  completeness.  They  have  had  to  consider  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  among  Jews  and  others,  and  have  been  especially  solicitous  that  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  set  down  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive.  They 
consider  it  especially  appropriate  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  appear  in  America, 
where  each  man’s  creed  is  judged  by  his  deeds,  without  reference  to  any  preconceived 
opinion.  It  seemed  to  them  peculiarly  appropriate  under  these  circumstances  that  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of  a  publishing  house  none  of 
whose  members  is  connected  with  the  history  or  tenets  of  the  people  it  is  designed  to 
portray.  Placing  before  the  reading  public  of  the  world  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  its 
fullest  scope,  with  an  exhaustiveness  which  has  never  been  attempted  before — without 
concealing  facts  or  resorting  to  apology — The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  hopes  to  con¬ 
tribute  no  unimportant  share  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  Jew. 


Cyrus  Adler, 
Gotthard  Deutsch, 
Louis  Ginzberg, 
Bichard  Gottheil, 
Joseph  Jacobs, 

Isidore 


Marcus  Jastrow, 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
Kaufmann  Kohler, 
Frederick  de  Sola  Mendes, 
Crawford  H.  Toy, 

Singer. 
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I.  History,  Biography,  and  Sociology. 

1*  History  of  the  Jews,  as  based  on  the  Biblical  accounts  and  on  the  Discoveries  in  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Persia;  later  phases  according  to  the  narratives  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors; 
the  Talmudic  sources ;  modern  local  researches ;  Documents  found  in  archives,  etc. 

2.  General  Historical  Movements  influencing  Jewish  history;  such  as  the  Crusades,  the  Black 
Death,  Persecutions,  Expulsions,  Blood  Accusation,  Inquisition,  Discovery  of  America,  Reformation,  the 
Emancipation,  anti-Semitic  and  Zionistic  movements. 

3.  Jewish  Settlements  and  Congregations  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Hew. 

4.  Jewish  Societies,  Religious,  Literary,  Philanthropic,  etc.,  which  have  become  an  important 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  modern  Jew:  Fraternities  and  Sisterhoods,  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Deutsch-Israelitischer  Gemeindebund,  etc. 

5.  Documents  having  special  significance  with  regard  to  the  Jews  and  their  history;  such  as  decrees, 
edicts,  bulls,  etc. 

6.  Civilization  ( OulturgescJiichte )  of  the  Jews,  including  Customs,  Education,  Art.  The  part  taken 
by  the  Jews  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  civilization,  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  times; 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  in  statesmanship  and  politics,  jurisprudence,  sociology,  and  economics. 

7.  Historical  Geography  and  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  history. 

8.  Biography  of  Biblical  Characters  and  Post-Biblical  Personages :  Medieval  and  modem 
men  of  eminence;  scholars;  teachers;  theologians;  men  of  letters ;  artists;  statesmen;  soldiers;  inventors; 
philanthropists ;  founders  of  important  branches  of  commerce  and  industry. 

9.  Distinguished  Jewish  Families  ;  Their  history  and  genealogy. 

10.  Accounts  of  Prominent  Hon- Jews:  Kings,  Popes,  Statesmen,  Men  of  Letters  who  have 
exercised  influence  upon  Jewish  history. 

11.  Anthropology,  Biostatics,  Measurements;  Morbidity  of  Je-ws  wdth  special  reference  to  their  lia¬ 
bility  to,  or  immunity  from,  particular  diseases ;  question  of  purity  of  race. 

12.  Sociology:  Statistics  of  Jewish  communities;  occupations  of  Jews;  number  of  Artisans  and 
Agriculturists ;  social  condition  and  Criminology. 

13.  Folk-lore;  Superstitions;  Customs;  Folk-Medicine;  Legends  and  Fables. 

II.  Literature. 

1.  The  Old  Testament:  History  of  the  Canon ;  Masorah;  history  of  Bible  exegesis  among  Jews  and 
Christians  from  Talmudical  times;  translations  of  the  Bible;  Bible  concordances  and  dictionaries ;  Biblical 
chronology. 

2.  Hellenistic  Literature:  Apocrypha,  Apocalyptic  and  Pseudepigraphic  Literature;  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Judaism. 

3.  Talmud  and  Midrash:  Critical  analysis  of  each  treatise ;  Talmudical  jurisprudence  compared 
with  Greek  and  Roman  codes  and  modern  law. 

4.  Rabbinical  Literature:  Commentaries  and  supercommentaries  of  Talmud  and  Midrash;  codes 
of  Law ;  Responsa,  Casuistics. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times  :  Belles-Lettres;  secular  poetry  of  the 
medieval  and  modern  ages;  relation  of  Heo-Hebraic  literature  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

6.  Historical  and  Geographical  Literature  :  Travels,  etc. 

7.  Translations  by  Jewrs  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  recent  times. 

8.  Dialect-Literature :  Ladino,  Judaeo- German,  and  Yiddish. 

9.  Periodical  Literature;  annuals;  quarterlies;  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  papers ;  almanacs. 

10.  Hebrew  Philology ;  history  and  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicography ;  prosody. 

11.  Hebrew  Bibliography;  Paleography;  Typography;  Catalogues;  History  of  Jewish  libraries; 
History  of  Hebrew  book-trade. 
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12.  History  of  Jewish.  Learning  and  Education;  tlie  Academies;  elementary  Schools  (hedarim); 
History  of  the  Yeshibahs  and  modem  Rabbinical  seminaries. 

III.  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

1.  Doctrines  of  Judaism  in  their  development  from  Biblical  times.  Angelology;  Demonology; 
Eschatology;  Creeds;  Attributes  of  Deity;  Free  Will  and  Providence;  Problem  of  Evil;  Sin  and  Atone¬ 
ment,  etc. 

2.  Relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  Islam,  and  other  religions;  Conversion  and  Apostasy; 
Apologetic  and  Polemic  literature. 

3.  Jewish  Religious  Life  in  home  and  synagogue:  Sacrifices;  Festivals;  Priesthood;  Temple; 
Customs ;  Ceremonies ;  Ritual  Observances. 

4.  Synagogue  Liturgy,  Poetry,  and  Music;  History  of  Reform  Movement  in  Europe  and  America. 

5.  Jewish  Sects:  Pharisees;  Sadducees;  Essenes;  Therapeutse ;  Samaritans;  Karaites;  Sabbatarians; 
Hasidim ;  Frankists ;  and  minor  sects ;  Messianic  movements. 

6.  Jewish  Philosophy:  Alexandrian  School;  Religious  Philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Cabala; 
Systems  of  Jewish  philosophers. 

7.  Jewish  Ethics  in  its  historic  development;  Altruism  and  Hedonism;  Motives  and  Standard; 
Ideals;  Ethical  Wills. 

8.  Homiletical  Literature  and  history  of  modem  pulpit  eloquence. 


SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A.— Rules  for  tlie  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g.,  Moses ,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac ,  not  Yizhak ;  Saul,  not  Sha’ul  or  Shaiil;  Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration ;  cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

K  Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word ;  otherwise '  or  by  dieresis ;  e.g. ,  Me'ir  or  Meir . 


n  b 

r  z 

h  i 

3  with  dagesh ,  p 

sh 

J  9 

n  h 

D  m 

2  without  dagesh ,  / 

s 

1  d 

D  t 

J  n 

V  ? 

n  t 

n  h 

'  y 

D  8 

P  k 

*1  w 

a  h 

V  ' 

"l  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe>  Dagesh  forte  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

5,  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

__a  —  u  —a  —  e  i  0 

^  e.  —  e  —  o  i 

__  i  &  a  ^  n 

Kamez  liatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

The  so-called  “  Continental”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  liak-Kohen  or  hak- Cohen,  nor  Rosh  ha-shshanah .] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


\ a 

t  h 

t gh 

&  n 

iwjj  b 

fc>  d 

uJ  f 

si 

<J0 (l 

J  If 

2  w 

f^Ljth 

j  r 

L  t 

i  *  3  k 

**?  y 

Hi 

) z 

lb  z 

J* 

£  h 

t' 

p  m 

58.  Only  the  three 

vowels  —  a,  i,  u — are 

represented : 

—  a  or  a 

—  i  or  i 

—  u  or  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah;  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 


*In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  been  followed. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  l  to 
the  following  letter ;  e.g .,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Nafis  al-Daulah,  not  Nafis  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Risalah  dhat  al-Kursiyy ,  but  HVat  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases ;  e.g.,  ‘ Amr ,  not  ‘ Amru 
or  ‘ Amrun ;  Ya'akub,  not  Yalakubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kitah  al-amandt  wal-'itikddat. 


C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar ,  Alexander ,  deciatine,  Moscow ,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


A  a 

a 

He 

n 

in,m 

shch 

B  6 

b 

0  o 

0 

Xb 

mute 

Bb 

V 

IIn 

V 

LIh 

V 

r  r 

h,  v ,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

B  £ 

half  mute 

cl 

C  c 

s 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

at  the 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

9  9 

e 

JK  at 

zh 

Jry 

u 

ID  io 

yu 

3  3 

z 

f 

JI  a 

ya 

H  H 

i 

Xx 

kh 

06 

F 

K  K 

Jc 

Hk 

tz 

Y  v 

ce 

A  ji 

l 

ch 

flfi 

i 

M  M 

m 

in  in 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin ;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  Kimhi;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Droliobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini,  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Boquemaure . 


2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-Hasid ;  Gershom 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  d\  de,  da,  di,  or  van,  von,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios ,  Jacob 
d’lllescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  the  words  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ibn ,*  of,  have  not 
been  taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 


Abraham  of  Augsburg 
Abraham  of  Avila 
Abraham  ben  Azriel 


Abraham  de  Balmes 
Abraham  ben  Baruch 
Abraham  of  Beja 


Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 
Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 
Abraham  Benveniste 


5,  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  complete  groups  of  all  persons  bearing  such  common  names  as 
Aaron,  Abraham,  Jacob,  are  given  in  small  type  in  a  group  immediately  under  the  first  key-word. 
*  When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  “I.” 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliography,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ah . Abot,  Pirke 

Ah.  R.  N . Abot  de-Rabbi  ‘Nathan 

<Ab.  Zarah . 'Abodah  Zarah 

Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud. . .  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Am.  Jour.  Semit.  )  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

Lang . f 

Apoc . Apocalypse 

Apocr . Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const . Apostolical  Constitutions 

Aq . Aquila 

•Ar . 1  Arakin  (Talmud) 

Arch.  Isr . Archives  Israelites 

art . article 

A.  T . Das  Alte  Testament 

A.  Y . Authorized  Version 

b.. . ben  or  bar 

Bab . Babli  (Babylonian  Talmud) 

Ag.  Bab.  (_  Packer,  Agada  der  Babylonischen  Amoriier 
Bacher,  Ag!  Pal.  (_  Bacher,  Agada  der  Palastinensischen  Amor- 
Amor...? . I  aer 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.. .  .Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 
Bar . Baruch 

B.  B . BabaBatra  (Talmud) 

B  c . Before  the  Christian  era 

Bek... . . Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Arch. . .  .Benzinger,  Hebraische  Arch&ologie 
Ber.. . . Berakot  (Talmud) 

Berliner’s  I  Berliner’s  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin . f  Judenthums 

Bik . Bikkurlm  (Talmud) 

B.  K . Baba  Kamnm  (Talmud) 

B.  M  . Baba  Mezi' a  (Talmud) 

_  T,  ,  (Briill’s  Jahrbiicher  fur  Jiidische  Geschichte 

Brflll'e  Jahrb . ,  und  Litteratur 

Cant . Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cant.  R . Canticles  Rabbah 

ch.  j  in  Bibliog.  I  c]2apter 
chap,  j  in  text  f  * 

^^Enc^c^iW^0^1  [  ^heyne  ar1^  D^ach,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

I  Chron’. _ .  .  .  .  .  . .1  Chronicles 

II  Chron . II  Chronicles 

C.  I.  A . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

q]  i'  g..  . . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Groecarum 

ci  I.  h..  . . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum 

C.  I.  L... . . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 

C.  I.  S . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

Col . Colossians 

Cor . Corinthians 

D . Deuteronomist 

Dan . Daniel 

Bern . Demai  (Talmud) 

Deut . Deuteronomy 

Deut.  R . Deuteronomy  Rabbah 

E . Elohist 

Eccl . Ecclesiastes 

Eccl.  R . Ecclesiastes  Rabbah 

Ecclus.  (Sirach) _ Ecclesiasticus  * 

ed . edition 

*Eduy . 'Eduyyot  (Talmud) 

Encyc.  Brit . Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Eng . English 

Eph . Ephesians 

'Er . 'Erubin  (Talmud) 

Esd . EsdraB 

Esth . Esther 

Esther  R . Esther  Rabbah 

etseq . and  following  pages 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ex . Exodus 

Ex.R . Exodus  Rabbah 

Ezek . Ezekiel 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud _ Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

l  Eiirst,  Geschichte  des  Karaerthnma 

Karaert . J 

Gal . Galatians 

,  ,  T ••  i  r j  Geiger’s  Jiidische  Zeitschnft  fur  Wis- 

Geiger’s  J ud.  Zeit.  j  Be“nscha(t  und  Leben 

Gem . Gemara 

Gen . Genesis 

Gen.  R . Genesis  Rabbah 

Gesch . Geschichte 

Gesenius,  Gr . Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius,  Th . Gesenius,  Thesaurus  . 

.  |  Ginsburg’s  Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of 

Gmsburg’s  Bible.,  -j  the  H|brew  Bible 

Git . Gittin  (Talmud) 


Hab . . Habakkuk 

Hag . Haggai 

Hag  . . .Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal.  . Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  l  Hamburger,  Realencyklopadie  fur  Bibel 

R.  B.  T . )  und  Talmud 

Hastings,  Diet.  j.  Bastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb ......!.. . Masoretic  Text 

Hebr . Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Horn . Homiletics  o?'  Homily 

Hor . Horayot  (Talmud) 

Hul . Hullin  (Talmud) 

% . same  place 

idem . same  author 

Isa . Isaiah 

Isr.  Letterbode . Israelitische  Letterbode 

J . Jahvist 

_  _  ,  \  Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Neder- 

Jaarboeken . -j 

_  ,  _  j  Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Span- 

Jacobs,  Sources. . .  -j  ish- Jewish  History 

Jacobs  and  Wolf,  J  jaco^s  aua  wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Judaica 
Bibl.  Anglo-Jud.  j  , .  ,  ,  ,  T  , 

Jahrb.  Gesch.  (  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und 

Jud . j  des  Judenthums 

T  A  .  j  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 

Jastrow,  Diet . -j  mudim,  and  Midrashim 

Jellinek,  B.  H . Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash 

Jer . . . Jeremiah 

Jew.  Chron . Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 
Jew.  Quart.  Rev. . .  .Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

Jew.  World . Jewish  World,  London 

Josephus,  Ant . Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  B.  J. . . .  ..Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico 
Josephus,  Contra  I.  jogephUSl  Contra  Apionem 

Josh.*.  ’.  *.  *. *.  *.  *.  *.  ...!..  Joshua 

Jost’s  Annalen . Jost’s  Israelitische  Annalen 

J^tm^Dial.  cum  Justin,  Dialogue  cum  Tryphone  Judseo 

Kayserlin'gV  *  Bibl*.  I  Kayserling,  Biblioteca  Espanola-Portugueza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jud..  j*  Judaica 

Ker . Iveritot  (Talmud) 

Ket  . Ketubot  (Talmud) 

Kid . Kiddushin  (Talmud) 

Kil . Kilayim  (Talmud) 

Kin . Kinnim  (Talmud) 

Lam .  . .  Lamentations 

Lam.  R . Lamentations  Rabbah 

lx, . loco  citato 

Lev . Leviticus 

Lev.  R . Leviticus  Rabbah 

L  WOrterb  *  [  Levy,  Chaldaisches  Worterbuch 

Levy,  Neuhebr.  I  L  NeuhebraischeB  Worterbuch 

WOrterb . j 

LXX . Septuagmt 

Ma'as . Maraserot  (Talmud) 

Ma'ae.  Sh . Ma'aser  Sheni  (Talmud) 

Macc . Maccabees 

Mak . Makkot  (Talmud) 

Maksh. . Makshirin  (Talmud) 

Mai . Malachi 

Mas . Masora 

Massek . Masseket 

Matt . Matthew 

Meg . Megillah  (Talmud) 

Me'  i . Mer  ilah  (Talmud) 

Mek . Mekilta 

Men . Menahot  (Talmud) 

Mid . Middot  (Talmud) 

Midr . MidraBh 

Midr.  R . Midrash  Rabbah 

Midr.  Teh . Midrash  Teliillim  (Psalms) 

Mik . Mikwaot  (Talmud) 

M. 'K . Mo’'ed  Katan. (Talmud) 

_  *  .  ....  t  Monatsschrift  fiir  Geschichte  nnd  Wissen- 

Monatsschrift . j  cpaft  des  Judenthums 

MS . Manuscript 

Muller,  Frag.  Hist. )  Muller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grseco- 

Gnec . j  rum 

Naz . Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d . . . no  date 

Ned . ., . Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg . Negaim 

Nen . Nehemiah 

N.  T . New  Testament 
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Neubauer,  Cat.  (Neubauer,  Catalogue  Bodleianus  Hebrew 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. j  Manuscript 

Neubauer,  G.  T . Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud 

Num . Numbers 

Num.  R .  . .  .Numbers  Rabbah 

Obad . Obadiab 

Oest.  Wocheuschrif  t.  Oesterreichische  Wocheuschrif t 

Oh . Ohalot  (Talmud) 

Onk . Onkelos 

O.  T . Old  Testament 

P . Priestly  code 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund ..  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Pent . Pentateuch 

Pes . Pesahim  (Talmud) 

Pesh . Peshito,  Peshitta 

Pesik.  R . Pesikta  Rabbati 

Pesik.  R.  K . Pesikta  de-Rab  Kahana 

Phil . PhiHppians 

Pirke  R.  El . Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 

Prov . ProVerbs 

Ps . Psalms 

R . . Rabbi  or  Rab  (before  names) 

^]Ut-Blatt^"  j-Rahmer’s  Jiidisches  Litteratur-Blatt 

Rev.  As . Revue  Asiatique 

Rev.  Bib . Revue  Biblique 

Rev.  Et.  Juives . Revue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Rev.  Sem . Revue  Semitique 

R.  H . Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Talmud) 

Rom . Romans 

R.  Y . . . .  .Revised  Version 

I  Sam . I  Samuel 

II  Sam . H  Samuel 

Sanh . Sanhedrin  (Talmud) 

S  B  O  T  f  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament)  Poly- 

. 1  chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

Schrader,  (Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  0.  T . j  Old  Testament,  Eng.  trans. 

Schrader,  K.  A.  T.  j  Sc^rader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Tes- 

Schrader,  K.  B . Schrader,  Keilinscbriftliche  Bibliothek 

Schrader  K  G  F  ^  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichts- 
’  *  (  forschung 

Schiirer,  Gesch . Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes 

Sem . Semahot  (Talmud) 

Shab . Shabljat  (Talmud) 

Sheb . Shebi'it  (Talmud) 

Shebu . Shebu'ot  (Talmud) 

Shek . Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.. Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites 
Stade’s  Zeitschrift  j  Stade’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestament- 
i  liche  vv  issenschaft 

Steinschneider,  (  Steinschneider,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Cat.  Bodl . . .  f  Books  in  British  Museum 

^Hebr^^h^’  [  Steinschneider,  Hebraische  Bibliographic 

^Hebr^Ue^bers  [  Steinschneider,  Hebraische  Uebersetzungen 

Suk . Sukkah  (Talmud) 


s.v . under  the  word 

Sym, . Symmachus 

Ta*  an . Ta'  anit  (Talmud) 

Tah . Taharot  (Talmud) 

Tan . Tanhuma 

Targ . Targumim 

Targ.  O . Targum  Onkelos 

Targ.  Yer . Targum  Yerushalmi  or  Targum  Jonathan 

Tern . Temurah  (Talmud) 

Ter . Terumot  (Talmud) 

Theod . Theodotion 

Thess . Thessalonians 

Tim . Timothy 

Tos . Tosafot 

Tosef . Toeefta 

Tr.  Soc.  Bibl.  (Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblica 

Arch . )  Archaeology 

transi . translation 

T-  Y . Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

'Uk . 'Ukzin  (Talmud) 

Un’iv.  Isr . Uni  vers  Israelite 

Urkundenb . Urkundenbuch 

Yess.  Isr . Vessillo  Israelitico 

Vos . Voskhod  (Russian  magazine) 

Vulg . Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor . Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen,  (Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Judische 

I.  J.  G . j  Geschichte 

Winer,  B.  R . Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch 

Wisd.  Sol . Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr. . .  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea 
w  7  re  J  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des 

M . }  Morgenlandes 

Yad . Yadayim  (Talmud) 

Yalk . Yalkut 

Yeb . Yebamot  (Talmud) 

Yer . Yerushalmi  (Jerusalem  Talmud) 

Yhwh . Jehovah 

Zab . Zabin  (Talmud) 

7  ^  m  n  J  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenland- 

‘  1  ‘  u . |  ischen  Gesellschaft 

Zeb . Zebahim  (Talmud) 

Zech . Zechariah 

Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  (  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  of 
BooksBrit.Mus.  j  the  British  Museum 
Zeit.  f.  Assyr . Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie 

Z PalStfver! . . . .  [  Zeitscllrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina-Vereins 
Zeit.  f.  Hebr.  Bibl. .  .Zeitschrift  fiir  Hebraische  Bibliographie 

Zeph . Zephaniah 

Zunz,  G.  S . Zunz,  Gesammelte  Schriften 

Zunz,  G.  V . Zunz,  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrage 

Zunz,  Literatur-  (  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  Synagogalen 
gesch . .  \  Poesie 

Zunz,  Ritus.  j  Zui?zi  Die  Ritus  des  Synagogalen  Gottea- 
|  dienstes 

Zunz,  S.  P . Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelaltera 
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AACH :  A  small  town  in  the  circle  of  Constance, 
Baden,  Germany,  at  one  time  belonging  to  the  land- 
graviate  of  Nellenburg.  The  first  mention  of  Jews 
in  Aach  is  found  in  a  document  of  the  year  1518,  in 
which  the  Jews  of  Geisingen  are  accused  of  having 
murdered  a  Christian  child.  In  another  document, 
of  the  year  1522,  reference  is  made  to  a  debt  due  to 
a  Jewish  tradesman  of  Aach  from  an  inhabitant  of 
Beuren.  In  the  archives  of  Carlsrulie  there  are  three 
documents  dealing  especially  with  the  Jews  of  Aach 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Every 
ten  years  the  Jews  of  Nellenburg  were  required  to  re¬ 
new  their  permits  of  residence  in  the  landgraviate. 
The  first  document  shows  that  between  the  years 
1560  and  1570  only  five  Jewish  families  received  such 
permits;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were 
then  entitled  to  all  the  rights  enjoj^ed  by  the  other 
citizens  of  Aach;  but  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  harbor 
more  than  five  strangers  in  his  house.  The  arrival 
of  any  Jewish  visitor  had  to  be  announced  to  the 
Lanclwgt  and  burgomaster;  but  no  such  stranger 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  people  of  Aach.  The 
second  document  is  an  edict  of  Emperor  Ferdinand 

I. ,  dated  Aug.  1, 1559,  which  deals  with  the  laws  re¬ 
garding  usury.  The  third  document,  dated  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  Oct.  10, 1583,  renews  the  right  of  residence 
for  six  Jewish  families  of  Aach.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  are  much  more  severe  than  those  included 
in  the  document  relating  to  the  period  between  the 
years  1560  and  1570,  referred  to  above.  The  renewal 
of  residence  was  granted  for  five  years  only;  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  deal  in  agricultural  products,  and 
they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  chant  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  This  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
of  Aach  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  Emperor  Rudolph 

II.  The  landgraviate  of  Nellenburg  was  sold  in  1645 
to  Austria,  and  has  belonged  to  Baden  since  1810. 

Bibliography:  Lowenstein,  in  Zeit.  fllr  die  Gescli.  der 
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AACHEN.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

AARGATT :  A  canton  in  northern  Switzerland, 
formerly  the  only  one  in  which  Jews  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live.  The  two  townships  Endingen  and 
Lengnau,  situated  in  the  district  of  Baden  and  about 
three  miles  apart,  formed  for  several  centuries  the 
Swiss  ghetto.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  or  prob¬ 
ably  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  Jews  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  confederation,  several  Jewish,  fami¬ 
lies  were  collected  here  under  special  protection  as 
44  Scliirm-  und  Schutzjuden.”  They  were,  however, 
forbidden  to  buy  land  or  to  own  houses,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
Christians. 


The  gulf  separating  them  from  the  Christians  was 
further  widened  in  1671,  when  a  special  oath  was 
formulated  for  all  Jews  who  appeared 
Renewals  in  the  court  of  justice  (see  Oath, 
of  Charter.  Jews’).  The  Jews  were  also  heavily 
taxed.  The  authorities,  who  renewed 
their  charter  every  sixteen  years,  received  pay  for 
protection.  The  provost  and  the  district  clerk  and 
his  secretary  received  14  recognition  money  ”  and 
“  settlement  dues  ” ;  and  whenever  the  Jews  passed 
through  a  locality  in  the  canton  they  paid  a  polltax. 
In  1712,  when  the  Jews  at  Lengnau  were  pillaged  by 
the  country  people,  the  former  had  their  charter  re¬ 
newed  for  sixteen  years,  and  again,  at  its  recurrent 
expiration,  in  1728,  1744,  and  1760 — on  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  even  in  spite  of  the  subprovost’s  urgent  de¬ 
mands  that  tlie}r  be  banished. 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  Jews  in  1760  was 
granted  only  upon  the  express  condition  that  “  they 
should  not 'multiply  nor  allow  marriages  between 
poor  persons,  and  that  all  brides  from  without  should 
•  bring  with  them  a  dowry  of  at  least  500  gulden  ” ; 
but  there  was  the  further  restriction  that 44  they  could 
neither  acquire  houses,  nor  practise  usury,  nor  buy 
estates,  nor  discount  notes,  without  the  permission 
of  the  authorities.”  In  1792  a  condition  was  added 
forbidding  Christian  and  Jew  to  live  under  the  same 
roof ;  but  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  “  Hebrews,” 
as  the  Swiss  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Jews,  had 
to  renew  the  charter.  Influenced  by  the  results  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  several  broad-minded  Swiss 
statesmen  gave  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  precarious  position  of  the  Jews, 
Emancipa-  who  had  increased  from  thirty -five  to 
tion  one  hundred  and  forty-seven'families 
Movement,  during  the  interval  between  the  years 
1702-92.  In  the  year  1799  all  special 
tolls  and  imposts  were  abolished,  and  in  1802  the 
polltax  was  also  abrogated.  On  Sept.  21  of  the 
same  year,  during  the  French  occupation,  a  riot 
broke  out  at  Endingen  and  Lengnau;  the  Jews’ 
dwellings  were  sacked,  and  they  lost  nearly  all  their 
possessions  in  spite  of  General  ISTey’s  attempts  to 
protect  them.  Yet  this  check  could  not  stem  the 
tide  of  Jewish  emancipation.  By  a  law  of  May  5, 
1809,  the  right  of  citizenship  was  granted  to  Jews, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  and 
agriculture.  The  right  of  settlement,  however, 
still  remained  restricted  to  Endingen  and  Lengnau 
until  May  7,  1846,  when  they  were  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle  in  any  portion  of  the  canton  of  Aargau.  Ten 
years  later  (Sept.  24,  1856)  the  federal  council  voted 
them  equal  political  rights  with  other  Swiss  citi¬ 
zens  in  that  canton,  as  well  as  entire  freedom  of 
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commerce;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  prevented  the  decision  from  being  generally 
carried  out. 

In  1860  the  government  of  Aargau  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  a  bill  granting  full  enfranchisement  to  the 
Jews,  the  intention  being  to  give  them 

Enfran-  suffrage  in  all  communal  and  cantonal 
chisement  rights,  and  to  constitute  the  communi- 
CoxLsidered.  ties  of  Endingen  and  Lengnau  autono¬ 
mous  villages.  Tliis  Li  11  was  strenu- 

ously  opposed  by  the  Christian  population,  and  led 
to  serious  disorders  which  threatened  Jewish  prop¬ 
erty,  Notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  through  its  press,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bill  was  carried  May  15,  1862,  by  a  vote  of 
118  to  2.  This  law  should  have  become  operative 
on  July  1  of  that  year;  but  the  dissatisfaction  hav¬ 
ing  become  general  throughout  the  canton,  the  law 
was  repealed  by  a  referendum.  Jewish  emancipa¬ 
tion  now  became  a  federal  affair,  and  was  submitted 
for  decision  to  the  federal  council.  The  federal  au¬ 
thorities  in  July,  1868,  granted  the  Swiss  Jews  the 
fullest  rights  of  citizens,  a  result  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Swiss  Jewish  “  Kulturverein  ”  (Cult¬ 
ure  Society),  founded  in  1862  and  dissolved  after  an 
existence  of  twenty  years.  Full  civil  equality  was 
obtained  only  when  they  received  the  formal  rights 
of  citizenship,  which  had  long  been  withheld  from 
them  in  their  own  communities  of  Endingen  and 
Lengnau.  A  resolution  of  the  “Crosse  Rath”  of 
Aargau,  May  15,  1877,  granted  citizens’  rights  to  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  those  places, 
giving  them  charters  under  the  names  of  New  En¬ 
dingen  and  New  Lengnau.  The  prohibition  against 
the  Jewish  mode  of  slaughtering,  which  by  a  ple- 
biscitum  became  the  law  of  the  canton  (see  Switz¬ 
erland),  bore  especially  hard  on  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  Aargau. 

The  civil,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of  the 
Jews  in  Aargau  differed  little  from  that  in  other 
countries.  For  a  long  time  the  Swiss 
Religious  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their 
and  dead  in  Swiss  soil.  Their  burial- 

General  place  was  an  islapd  in  the  Rhine  near 
Progress.  Coblenz  (Switzerland),  which  is  still 
called  Judenaule,  or  Jews’  Isle, 
bought  for  that  purpose  from  the  community  of 
Waldshut,  in  Baden.  It  was  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  received  per¬ 
mission  to  acquire  a  joint  cemetery  situated  be¬ 
tween  Endingen  and  Lengnau,  which  has  been  in 
use  ever  since.  The  tirst  synagogue  was  erected 
at  Lengnau  in  1755,  it  being  the  first  on  Swiss  soil 
after  the  general  expulsion ;  and  nine  years  later  the 
congregation  of  Endingen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
assembling  in  their  own  house  of  worship.  After 
a  lapse  of  ninety  years  beautiful  synagogues  were 
erected  in  both  communities.  In  1810  considerable 
funds  were  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  com¬ 
munal  schools,  which  were  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  Christians  in  183o  and  subsidized 
by  the  government. 

Originally  one  rabbi  served  both  communities. 
The  first  one  mentioned  Loeb  Pinscliow,  is  buried 
with  his  wife  on  Jews’  Isle.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Jacob  ben  Isserle  Sclivaich.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Raphael  Ris,  surnamed  Raphael 
Hagenthal,  was  appointed  rabbi  of  the  two  communi¬ 
ties.  He  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
Luntschutz,  surnamed  Isaac  of  Westhofen,who  held 
the  office  but  one  year.  His  successor  was  Raphael 
Ris’  son,  Abraham  Ris,  previously  rabbi  at  Mulirin- 
gen.  After  a  lapse  of  three  years  a  conflict  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  communities,  winch  was  settled  by 


the  government’s  appointing  Abraham  Ris  rabbi  for 
Endingen  only  and  W olf  Dreif us  for  Lengnau.  The 
subsequent  appointment  of  Leopold 
Dissen-  "Wyler  as  rabbi  of  Endingen  gave  rise 
sions.  to  grave  dissensions  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  which  culminated  in  his  retirement 
from  office.  The  government  issued  a  decree  in  1858 
regulating  the  appointment  and  the  duties  of  the 
rabbis,  and  in  1854  Julius  Fiirst  was  elected  rabbi  of 

Endingen,  bnt  resigned  tliree  years  later.  A_f ter  tlie 

death  of  Dreifus  the  two  communities  reunited;  and 
at  the  close  of  1861  the  government  appointed  M. 
Kayserling  to  the  rabbinical  office,  which  he  held 
until  1870. 

Besides  that  of  Endingen  and  Lengnau,  there  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  canton  Aargau  a  Jewish  community  at 
Baden  with  about  2,000  persons,  who  have  a  rabbi 
and  a  school.  A  few  families  live  at  Aarau  and  Brem- 
garten.  In  1875  there  were  1,868  Jews  at  Aargau 
(Engelbert).  Since  the  right  of  free  movement  has 
been  accorded  to  them,  Jews  have  settled  in  several 
cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Bibliography  :  J.  C.  Ulrich,  Sammlung  Jild.  Gesch .  in  dev 
Sch  weiz ,  pp.  266  et  seq.;  the  same,  EidgenOssische  Abschiede , 
viii.  477  et  seq .;  the  same,  Argovia ,  ii.  153  et  seq .;  ibid.  iv.  133 
et  seq.;  F.  A.  Stocker,  Die  Verhdltnisse  derJuden im  Aargau, 
Aarau,  1861 ;  the  same,  Die  Judenfrcige  vor  dem  Grossen 
Bathe  des  Kantons  Aargau ,  Aarau,  1862 ;  Kayserling,  Die 
Em ancipation  im  Aargau ,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xii.  412  et  seq.; 
ibid.  441-454 ;  the  same.  Die  Judeninsel  und  der  Sehiffbruch 
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lustrirte  Bldtter  filr  das  Volk,  1861,  Nos.  48  et  seq.;  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  365  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

AARON. — Biblical  Data :  One  of  two  brothers 
who  play  a  unique  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Amram  and  Joclie- 
bed  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  Moses,  the  other  son,  being 
three  years  younger,  and  Miriam,  their  sister,  sev¬ 
eral  years  older  (Ex.  ii.  4).  Aaron  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  16-20)  and  represented  the 
priestly  functions  of  his  tribe.  While  Moses  was 
receiving  his  education  at  the  Egyptian  court  and 
during  his  exile  among  the  Midianites,  Aaron  and 
his  sister  remained  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  eastern 
border-land  of  Egypt.  Here  he  gained  a  name  for 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speech ;  so  that  when  the 
time  came  for  the  demand  upon  Pharaoh  to  release 
Israel  from  captivity,  Aaron  became  his  brother’s 
nabi ,  or  spokesman,  to  his  own  people  (Ex.  iv.  16) 
and,  after  their  unwillingness  to  hear,  to  Pharaoh 
himself  (Ex.  vii.  9). 

Aaron’s  function  included  the  duties  of  speaker 
and  implied  personal  dealings  with  the  court  on 
behalf  of  Moses,  who  was  always 
His  the  central  moving  figure.  The  part 
Function,  played  by  Aaron  in  the  events  that 
preceded  the  Exodus  was,  therefore, 
ministerial,  and  not  directive.  He  shared  the  mi¬ 
raculous  powers  of  Moses,  and  performed  “  signs  ” 
before  his  people  which  impressed  them  with  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
brothers  (Ex.  iv.  15, 16).  At  the  command  of  Moses 
he  stretched  out  his  rod  in  order  to  bring  on  the 
first  three  plagues  (Ex.  vii.  19,  viii.  1,  12).  In  the 
infliction  of  the  remaining  plagues  he  appears  to 
have  acted  merely  as  the  attendant  of  Moses,  whose 
outstretched  rod  drew  the  divine  wrath  upon  Pha¬ 
raoh  and  his  subjects  (Ex.  ix.  23,  x.  13,  22).  The 
potency  of  Aaron’s  rod  had  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  victory  over  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  which  it  swallowed  after  all  the  rods 
alike  had  been  turned  into  serpents  (Ex.  vii.  9  etseq.). 
During  the  journey  in  the  wilderness  Aaron  is  not 
always  prominent  or  active;  and  he  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  guilty  of  rebellious  or  treasonable  conduct. 
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At  the  battle  with  Amalek  he  is  chosen  with  Hnr 
to  support  the  hand  of  Moses  that  held  the  “  rod  of 
God”  (Ex.  xvii.  9  et  seq.).  When  the  revelation  was 
given  to  Moses  at  Sinai,  he  headed  the  elders  of 
Israel  who  accompanied  Moses  on  the  way  to  the 
summit.  Joshua,  however,  was  admitted  with  his 
leader  to  the  very  presence  of  the  Lord,  while  Aaron 
and  Hur  remained,  below  to  look  after  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  9-14).  It-  was  during  the  prolonged  ab¬ 
sence  of  Moses  that  Aaron  yielded  to  the  clamors  of 

the  people,  and  made  a  golden  calf  as  a  visible 
image  of  the  divinity  who  had  delivered  them  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.  1-6).  At  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
Aaron  was  saved  from  the  plague  which  smote  the 
people  (Deut,  ix.  20;  Ex.  xxxii.  35),  although  H  was 
to  Aaron’s  tribe  of  Levi  that  the  work  of  punitive 
vengeance  was  committed  (Ex.  xxxii.  26  et  seq.).  At 
the  time  when  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set 
Becomes  apart  for  the  priestly  service,  Aaron 
Priest  of  was  anointed  and  consecrated  to  the 
Israel.  priesthood,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  and  instructed  in  its  manifold 
duties  (Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxix.).  On  the  very  day  of 
his  consecration  his  sons,  Nadab  and  Abiliu,  were 
consumed  by  fire  from  the  Lord  for  having  offered 
incense  in  an  unlawful  manner  (Lev.  x. ).  This  stroke 
Aaron  bore  in  silence. 

From  the  time  of  the  sojourn  at  Sinai,  where  he 
became  the  anointed  priest  of  Israel,  Aaron  ceased 
to  be  the  minister  of  Moses,  his  place  being  taken 
by  Joshua.  He  is  mentioned  in  association  with 
Miriam  in  a  jealous  complaint  against  the  ex¬ 
clusive  claims  of  Moses  as  the  Lord’s  prophet. 
The  presumption  of  the  murmurers  was  rebuked, 
and  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy.  Aaron  en¬ 
treated  Moses  to  intercede  for  her,  at  the  same 
time  confessing  the  sin  and  folly  that  prompted 
the  uprising.  Aaron  himself  was  not  struck  with 
the  plague  on  account  of  sacerdotal  immunity ;  and 
Miriam,  after  seven  days’  quarantine,  was  healed 
and  restored  to  favor  (Num.  xii.).  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  4)  mentions  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  as  the  leaders  of  Israel  after  the 
Exodus  (a  judgment  wholly  in  accord  with  the  tenor 
of  the  narratives).  In  the  present  instance  it  is  made 
clear  by  the  express  words  of  the  oracle  (Num.  xii. 
6-8)  that  Moses  was  unique  among  men  as  the  one 
with  whom  the  Lord  spoke  face  to  face.  ^  The  failure 
to  recognize  or  concede  this  prerogative  of  their 
brother  was  the  sin  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.  The  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  family  of 
Aaron  was  attested  after  the  ill-fated  rebellion  of  Ko- 
raii,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  Aaron. 
Rebellion  When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swal- 
of  Korah.  lowed  up  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
(Num.  xvi.  25-35),  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron,  was  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  the 
censers  of  the  dead  priests.  And  when  the  plague 
had  broken  out  among  the  people  who  had  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  rebels,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of 
Moses,  took  his  censer  and  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  till  the  plague  was  stayed  (Num.  xvii. 
1-15,  xvi.  36-50,  A.Y.).  Another  memorable  trans¬ 
action  followed.  Each  of  the  tribal  princes  of  Is¬ 
rael  took  a  rod  and  wrote  his  name  upon  it,  and 
the  twelve  rods  were  laid  up  over  night  in  the  tent 
of  meeting.  On  the  morrow  Aaron’s  rod  was  found 
to  have  budded  and  blossomed  and  borne  ripe 
almonds  (Num.  xvii.  8;  see  Aaron’s  Rod).  The 
miracle  proved  merely  the  prerogative  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi;  but  now  a  formal  distinction  was  made 
in  perpetuity  between  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the 
other  Levites.  While  all  the  Levites  (and  only 
Levites)  were  to  be  devoted  to  sacred  services,  the 


special  charge  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar  was 
committed  to  the  Aaronites  alone  (Num.  xviii.  1-7). 
The  scene  of  this  enactment  is  unknown,  nor  is  the 
time  mentioned. 

Aaron,  like  Moses,  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
Canaan  with  the  successful  invaders.  The  reason 
alleged  is  that  the  two  brothers  showed  impatience 
at  Meribah  (Kadesh)  in  the  last  year  of  the  desert 
pilgrimage  (Num.  xx.  12,  13),  when  they,  or  rather 

Moses,  brought  -water  out  of  a  rock  to  quencli  the 
thirst  of  the  people.  The  action  was  construed,  as 

displaying  a  want  of  deference  to  the  Lord,  since 
they  had  been  commanded  to  speak  to  the  rock, 
whereas  Moses  struck  it  with  the  wonder-working 
rod  (Num.  xx.  7-11).  Of  the  death  of  Aaron  we 
have  two  accounts.  The  principal  one  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  to  the  effect  that,  soon 
Death.  after  the  above  incident,  Aaron,  with 
his  son  Eleazar  and  Moses,  ascended 
Mount  Hor.  There  Moses  stripped  him  (Aaron) 
of  his  priestly  garments,  and  transferred  them  to 
Eleazar.  Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  people  mourned  for  him  thirty  days 
(Num.  xx.  22-29 ;  compare  xxxiii.  38,  39).  The  other 
account  is  found  in  Deut.  x.  6,  where  Moses  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  Aaron  died  at  Mosera  and  was 
buried  there.  Mosera  is  not  on  Mount  Hor,  since 
the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31-37  records  seven 
stages  between  Moseroth  (Mosera)  and  Mount  Hor. 

J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera¬ 
ture  :  The  older  prophets  and  prophetical  wri¬ 
ters  beheld  in  their  priests  the  representatives  of 
a  religious  form  inferior  to  the  prophetic  truth: 

men  without  the  spirit  of  God  and 
Typical  lacking  the  will-power  requisite  to  re- 
Significa-  sist  the  multitude  in  its  idolatrous  pro- 
tion.  clivities.  Thus  Aaron,  the  typical 
priest,  ranks  far  below  Moses :  he  is 
but  his  mouthpiece,  and  the  executor  of  the  will 
of  God  revealed  through  Moses,  although  it  is 
pointed  out  (Sifra,  Wa-yikra,  i.)that  it  is  said  fif¬ 
teen  times  in  the  Pentateuch  that  “  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Moses  and  Aaron.”  Under  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  which  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
under  Persian  rule,  a  different  ideal  of  the  priest 
was  formed,  as  is  learned  from  Mai.  ii.  4-7 ;  and  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  to  place  Aaron  on  a  footing 
equal  with  Moses.  44  At  times  Aaron,  and  at  other 
times  Moses,  is  mentioned  first  in  Scripture— this  is 
to  show  that  they  were  of  equal  rank,”  says  Mekilta 
#2,  1;  and  Ecclesiasticus  (Siracli),  xlv.  6-24,  ex¬ 
pressly  infers  this  when  introducing  in  his  record 
of  renowned  men  the  glowing  description  of  Aaron’s 
ministration.  According  to  Tan.  (ed.  Buber,  ii.  12), 
Aaron’s  activity  as  a  prophet  began  earlier  than 
that  of  Moses.  The  writer  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs,  however,  hesitates  to  rank  Moses 
the  faithful,  “  him  that  speaks  with  God  as  with  a 
father,”  as  equal  with  Aaron  (Testament  of  Levi, 
viii.  17).  The  rabbis  are  still  more  emphatic  in 
their  praise  of  Aaron’s  virtues.  Thus  Hillel,  who 
in  Herod’s  time  saw  before  him  mainly  a  degenerate 
class  of  priests,  selfish  and  quarrelsome,  held  Aaron 
of  old  up  as  a  mirror,  saying:  44 Be  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pursuing 
Moses  and  peace ;  love  your  fellow  creatures  and 
Aaron  draw  them  nigh  unto  the  Law !”  (Abot, 
Compared,  i.  12).  This  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  tradition  preserved  in  Abot  de-  R. 
N.  xii.  Sanh.  6&,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  which 
Aaron  was  an  ideal  priest  of  the  people,  far  more 
beloved  for  his  kindly  ways  than  was  Moses. 
While  Moses  was  stern  and  uncompromising,  brook- 
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ing  no  wrong,  Aaron  went  about  as  peacemaker, 
reconciling  man  and  wife  when  he  saw  them  es¬ 
tranged,  or  a  man  with  his  neighbor  when  they 
quarreled,  and  winning  evil-doers  back  into  the  right 
way  by  his  friendty  intercourse.  The  mourning  of 
the"  people  at  Aaron’s  death  was  greater,  therefore, 
than  at  that  of  Moses ;  for  whereas,  when  Aaron  died 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  wept,  including  the  women 
(Num.  xx.  29),  Moses  was  bewailed  by  “the  sons 
of  Israel”  only  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8).  Even  in  the  ma¬ 
king  of  the  Golden  Calf  the  rabbis  rind  extenua¬ 
ting  circumstances  for  Aaron  (Sanh.  7a).  His  forti¬ 
tude  and  silent  submission  to  the  will  of  God  on  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons  are  referred  to  as  an  excellent 
example  to  men  how  to  glorify  God  in  the  midst  of 
great  affliction  (Zeb.  115&;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  iii.  8, 
§  7).  Especially  significant  are  the  words  represented 
as  being  spoken  by  God  after  the  princes  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  had  brought  their  dedication  offer¬ 
ings  into  the  newly  reared  Tabernacle :  “  Say  to  thy 
brother  Aaron :  Greater  than  the  gifts  of  the  princes 
is  thy  gift ;  for  thou  art  called  upon  to  kindle  the 
light,  and,  while  the  sacrifices  shall  last  only  as  long 
as  the  Temple  lasts,  thy  light  of  the  Law  shall  last 
forever”  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  8). 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  peaceful  life,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  his  head  (Lev. 

R.  x,,  Midi*.  Teh.  cxxxiii.  1),  Aaron’s 

Death,  of  death,  as  described  in  the  Haggadali, 
Aaron,  was  of  a  wonderful  tranquillity.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  Moses,  his  brother,  and 
by  Eleazar,  his  son,  Aaron  went  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor,  where  the  rock  suddenly  opened  be¬ 
fore  him  and  a  beautiful  cave  lit  by  a  lamp  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  his  view.  “Take  off  thy  priestly 
raiment  and  place  it  upon  thy  son  Eleazar!”  said 
Moses;  “and  then  follow  me.”  Aaron  did  as  com¬ 
manded;  and  they  entered  the  cave,  where  was  pre¬ 
pared  a  bed  around  which  angels  stood.  “  Go  lie 
down  upon  thy  bed,  my  brother,”  Moses  continued ; 
and  Aaron  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  Then  his  soul 
departed  as  if  by  a  kiss  from  God.  The  cave  closed 
behind  Moses  as  he  left ;  and  he  went  down  the  hill 
with  Eleazar,  with  garments  rent,  and  crying :  “  Alas, 
Aaron,  my  brother!  thou,  the  pillar  of  supplication 
of  Israel !  ”  When  the  Israelites  cried  in  bewilder¬ 
ment,  “  Where  is  Aaron  ?  ”  angels  were  seen  carrying 
Aaron ’s  bier  through  the  air.  A  voice  was  then  heard 
saying :  “  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  in¬ 
iquity  was  not  found  on  his  lips :  he  walked  with 
me  in  righteousness,  and  brought  many  back  from 
sin”  (Mai.  ii.  6,  7).  He  died,  according  to  Seder  ‘Olam 
R,  ix.,  R.  H.  2,  3 a,  and  Josephus, “Ant.” iv.  4,  §  7,  on 
the  first  of  Ab.  Josephus  saj^s  also  that  “he  died 
while  the  multitude  looked  upon  him.”  The  pillar 
of  cloud  which  proceeded  in  front  of  Israel’s  camp 
disappeared  at  Aaron’s  death  (see  Seder  ‘01am,  ix. 
and  R.  H.  2b-3a).  The  seeming  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  Num.  xx.  22  et  seq.  and  Deut.  x.  6  is  solved 
by  the  rabbis  in  the  following  manner  :  Aaron’s 
death  on  Mount  Hor  was  marked  by  the  defeat  of 
the  people  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Arad,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  Israelites  fled,  marching  seven 
stations  backward  to  Mosera,  where  they  performed 
the  rites  of  mourning  for  Aaron;  wherefore  it  is  said : 

“  There  [at  Mosera]  died  Aaron.  ”  See  Mek. ,  Besh- 
aliah,  Wayassa',  i. ;  Tan.,  Hukkat,  18;  Yer.  Sotali,  i. 
17c,  and  Targ.  Yer.  Num.  and  Deut.  on  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  rabbis  also  dwell  with  special  laudation  on 
the  brotherly  sentiment  which  united  Aaron  and 
Moses.  When  the  latter  was  appointed  ruler  and 
Aaron  high  priest,  neither  betrayed  any  jealousy; 
instead  they  rejoiced  in  one  another’s  greatness. 


When  Moses  at  first  declined  to  go  to  Pharaoh, 
saying :  “  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand 
of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send  ”  (Ex.  iv.  18),  he  was 
unwilling  to  deprive  Aaron,  his  brother,  of  the  high 
position  the  latter  had  held  for  so  many  years; 
but  the  Lord  reassured  him,  saying :  “  Behold,  when 
he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart  ”  (Ex.  iv. 
14).  Indeed,  Aaron  was  to  find  his  reward,  says 
Simon  ben  Yohai ;  for  that  heart  which  had  leaped 
with  joy  over  his  younger  brother’s  rise  to  glory 
greater  than  his  was  decorated  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  were  to  “be  upon  Aaron’s  heart 
when  he  goetli  in  before  the  Lord  ”  (Cant.  R.  i.  10). 
Moses  and  Aaron  met  in  gladness  of  heart,  kissing 
each  other  as  true  brothers  (Ex.  iv.  27;  compare  Song 
of  Songs,  viii.  1),  and  of  them  it  is  written:  “Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  [it  is]  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity !  ”  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1).  Of  them 
it  is  said  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10) :  “  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  [each 
other]”;  for  "Moses  stood  for  righteousness,  according 
to  Deut.  xxxiii.  21,  and  Aaron  for  peace,  according  to 
Mai.  ii.  6.  Again,  mercy  was  personified  in  Aaron,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  and  truth  in  Moses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Num.  xii.  7  (Tan.,  Shemot,  ed.  Buber,  24-26). 

When  Moses  poured  the  oil  of  anointment  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron,  Aaron  modestly  shrank  back  and 
said ;  “  Who  knows  whether  I  have  not  cast  some 
blemish  upon  this  sacred  oil  so  as  to  forfeit  this  high 
office.”  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  the  words: 
“Behold  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that 
ran  down  upon  the  beard  of  Aaron,  that  even  went 
down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  is  as  pure  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon  ”  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  3,  Eel). ;  Sifra,  She- 
mini,  Milluim;  Tan.,  Korah,  ed.  Buber,  14). 

Bibliography  :  Num.  B.  xix. ;  Lev.  R.  x.;  Miclr.  Pctwat 
Aharon  in  Jellinek’s  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i. 91-95;  Yalh.  Num . 
764;  Baring'-Gould,  Legends  of  Old  Testament  Characters  ; 
Chronicles'  of  Jerahmeel,  ed.  M.  Gaster,  pp.  cxi.  130-133 ;  B. 
Beer,  in  Wertheimer’s  Jalirb.,  1855 ;  Hamburger,  Der  Geist 
der  Haggada ,  pp.  1-8 ;  the  same,  Realenci/ldopitdie  f  iir 
Bibcl  und  Talmud ,  s.  v. 

K. 

- Critical  View:  It  has  always  been  found 

difficult  to  construct  a  complete  and  consistent  bio¬ 
graphical  story  from  the  Biblical  details  as  outlined 
above.  According  to  most  modern  critics,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  from  the  fact  that  these  details  come  from 
different  sources,  and  that  the  sources  themselves  are 
of  different  dates  and  represent  separate  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  ritual. 
The  Jahvistic  document  (usually  cited  as  J)  and 
the  Elohistic  (E)  are  held  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century  b.c.  ;  while  the  Deute- 
ronomic  (D)  reflects  the  time  of  Josiah,-and  the 
priestly  document  (P)  the  periods  of  the  Exile  and 
the  Return.  The  genealogy  (Ex.  vi.)  belongs  to  the 
priestly  source  (distinguished  as  P),  while  the 
details  are  about  evenly  divided  between  P  and  J 
(Jahvist)  and  E  (Elohist)  narratives,  and  one  ac¬ 
count  of  Aaron’s  death  appears  in  the  Deuteronomic 
source.  It  is  found  that  what  concerns  Aaron’s  con¬ 
secration  to  the  priesthood  and  the  acts  of  himself 
and  his  family  in  that  office,  as  well  as  his  relations 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  proceed  from  the  priestly  source 
(P).  This  embraces  most  of  what  is  said  on  these 
topics  in  Exodus  (xxv.-xl.),  Leviticus,  and  Num¬ 
bers.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  for  historical  purposes  a 
sharp  dividing-line  must  be  drawn  between  P  (which 
has  for  its  aim  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Aaronic  priesthood)  and  the  earlier  documents. 
The  explanation  of  the  distinction  takes  account 
of  the  fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  represent  the  genius 
and  the  mission  of  Israel  as  no  other  men  do ;  the 
one  being  the  great  lawgiver  and  prophet,  the  other 
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the  first  and  typical  high  priest.  Together  they  thus 
represent  the  moral  and  religious  functions  which 
Israel  had  to  fulfil.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the 
later  Biblical  writers  treated  the  character  and  work 
of  the  two  men  representatively,  so  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  not  only  a  historical,  but  an  idealized,  Moses 
and  Aaron.  It  is,  moreover,  significant  that,  leaving 
P  aside,  a  fairly  consistent  biography  may  be  made 
out,  and  this  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  main ;  for 
P  throughout  is  constructive  and  idealistic,  using  its 
narrative  to  indicate  how  the  postexilian  priestly 
system  must  have  grown  up  to  its  ideal  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  course  of  Israel’s  history.  Much  has 
been  theorized  by  some  critics,  tending  to  show  that 
Aaron  the  priest  was  a  figment  devised  to  give 
validity  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  Even,  however,  if 
some  interpolations  in  the  documents  earlier  than 
P,  due  to  priestly  hands,  be  assumed,  there  remains 
a  substantial  historical  basis  of  fact  for  the  career  of 
Aaron  as  the  assistant  and  spokesman  of  Moses,  as 
the  deputy  of  his  brother  during  the  desert  wan¬ 
derings,  and  as  the  chief  priest  of  his  people. 
Among  other  considerations,  a  guaranty  for  the 
soundness  of  the  tradition  in  the  record  of  personal 
actions  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  what  is  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  Aaron  is  told  as  well  as  what  is 
favorable,  and  that  he  is  shown,  especially  in  the 
affair  of  the  calf- worship,  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  moral  and  spiritual  limitations  of  his  age 
and  environment.  See  also  Priests,  Priesthood, 
etc.  J.  F.  McC. 

AARON’S  ROD.— Biblical  Data :  A  rod 

which,  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  was 
endowed  with  miraculous  power  during  the  several 
plagues  that  preceded  the  Exodus.  In  this^ function 
the  rod  of  Moses  was  equally  potent.  Upon  two 
occasions,  however,  the  singular  virtue .  of  spon¬ 
taneous  power,  when  not  in  the  grasp  of  its  posses¬ 
sor,  was  exhibited  by  Aaron’s  Rod.  At  one  time 
it  swallowed  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
and  at  another  it  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  the 
Tabernacle,  as  an  evidence  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (see  Aaron).  In 
commemoration  of  this  decision  it  was  commanded 
that  the  rod  be  put  again  “before  the  testimony” 
(Num.  xvii.  10).  A  later  tradition  asserts  (Heb.  ix.  4) 
that  the  rod  was  kept  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
The  main  fact,  however,  is  thus  confirmed,  that  a 
rod  was  preserved  in  the  Tabernacle  as  a  relic  of  the 
institution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 

J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Bible  as¬ 
cribes  similar  miraculous  powers  to  the  Rod  of  Aaron 
and  to  the  staff  of  Moses  (compare,  for  example,  Ex. 
iv.  2  et  seq.  and  vii.  9).  The  Haggadali  goes  a  step 
further,  and  entirely  identifies  the  Rod  of  Aaron  with 
that  of  Moses.  Thus  the  Midrash  Yelamdenu  (Yalk. 
on  Ps,  cx.  §  869)  states  that 

“the  staff  with  which  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan  is  identical 
with  that  which  Jndah  gave  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10.  xxxviii.  IS).  It  is  likewise  the  holy  rod  with 
which  Moses  worked  (Ex.  iv.  20.  21),  with  which  Aaron  per¬ 
formed  wonders  before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  10),  and  with  which, 
finally,  David  slew  the  giant  Goliath  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40).  David 
left  it  to  his  descendants,  and  the  Davidic  kings  used  it  as 
a  scepter  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  it  miracu¬ 
lously  disappeared  (mi).  When  the  Messiah  comes  it  will  be 
given  to  him  for  a  scepter  in  token  of  his  authority  over  the 
heathen.” 

That  so  wonderful  a  rod  should  bear  external  signs 
of  its  importance  is  easil}r  to  be  understood.  It  was 
made  of  sapphire,  weighed  forty  seahs  (a  seali=10.70 
pounds),  and  bore  the  inscription  n"n&p  Y^1’ 

which  is  composed  of  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Ten  Plagues  (Tan. ,  Waera  8,  ed.  Buber). 


Legend  has  still  more  to  say  concerning  this  rod. 
God  created  it  in  the  twilight  of  the  sixth  day  of 
Creation  (Ab.  v.  9,  and  Mek.,  Beskallak,  ed.  Weiss, 
iv.  60),  and  delivered  it  to  Adam  when  the  latter  was 
driven  from  paradise.  After  it  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Shern,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  successively,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Joseph.  On  Joseph’s  death  the  Egyptian  nobles 
stole  some  of  his  belongings,  and,  among  them, 
Jethro  appropriated  the  staff.  Jethro  planted  the 
staff  in  his  garden,  when  its  marvelous  virtue  was 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  nobody  could  withdraw  it 
from  the  ground ;  even  to  touch  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  life.  This  was  because  the  Ineffable  Name 
of  God  was  engraved  upon  it.  When  Moses  entered 
Jethro’s  household  he  read  the  Name,  and  by  means 
of  it  was  able  to  draw  up  the  rod,  for  which  service 
Zipporah,  Jethro’s  daughter,  was  given  to  him  in 
marriage.  Her  father  had  sworn  that  she  should 
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become  the  wife  of  the  man  who  should  be  able  to 
master  the  miraculous  rod  and  of  no  other  (Pirke 
R,  El.  40;  Sefer  lia-Yashar ;  Yalk.  Ex.  168,  end).  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
Haggadic  Mishnali  (Ab.  v.  9)  as  yet  knew  notli- 
Modi-  ing  of  the  miraculous  creation  of  Aa- 
fication.  ron’s  Rod,  which  is  first  mentioned  by 
the  Mekilta  {l.  c .)  and  Sifre  on  Deut. 
(Ber.  xxxiii.  21;  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  355).  This  sup¬ 
posed  fact  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  rod  ex¬ 
plains  the  statement  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ix. 
4)  and  Tosef.,  Yoma,  iii.  7  (it  is  to  be  interpreted  thus 
according  to  B.  B.  14 a),  that  Aaron’s  Rod,  together 
with  its  blossoms  and  fruit,  was  preserved  in  the 
Ark.  King  Josiab,  who  foresaw  the  impending  na¬ 
tional  catastrophe,  concealed  the  Ark  and  its  con¬ 
tents  (Tosef.,  Sotali,  13 a)  ;  and  their  whereabouts 
will  remain  unknown  until,  in  the  Messianic  age,  the 
prophet  Eli  jah  shall  reveal  them  (Mek.  1.  c. ).  A  later 
Midrash  (Num.  R.  xviii.  end)  confuses  the  legends  of 
the  rod  that  blossomed  with  those  of  the  rod  that- 
worked  miracles,  thus  givingus  contradictory  state¬ 
ments.  There  exists  a  legend  that  Moses  split  a  tree 
trunk  into  twelve  portions,  and  gave  one  portion  to 
each  tribe.  When  the  Rod  of  Aaron  produced  blos¬ 
soms,  the  Israelites  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
significance  of  the  token.  The  account  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  Aaron’s  Rod  contained  in  Clement’s  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (ep.  43)  is  quite  in  kagga- 
dic-midrasliic  style,  and  must  probably  be  ascribed 
to  Jewish  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Jewish-Hel- 
lenistic  sources.  According  to  that  account,  Moses 
placed  upon  each  of  the  twelve  staffs  the  corre¬ 
sponding  seal  of  the  head  of  a  tribe.  The  doors  of 
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the  sanctuary  were  similarly  sealed,  to  prevent  any 
one  from,  having  access  to  the  rods  at  night.  This 
legend  of  the  rod  as  given  by  the  Syrian  Solomon  in 
his  “  Book  of  the  Bee  ”  (“  Anecdota  Ox- 

Christian  oniensia,  Semitic  Series,”  vol.  i.  part 
Modifi-  ii.)  has  Christian  characteristics.  Ac- 
cations.  cording  to  it  the  staff  is  a  fragment  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  was  succes¬ 
sively  in  the  possession  of  Shem,  of  the  three  Patri¬ 
archs,  and  of  Judah,  just  as  in  the  Jewish  legend. 
From  Judah  it  descended  to  Pharez,  ancestor  of  David 
and  of  the  Messiah.  After  Pharez’ s  death  an  angel 
carried  it  to  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  buried  it 
there,  where  the  pious  Jethro  found  it.  When  Moses, 
at  Jethro’s  request,  went  in  search  of  it,  the  rod  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  angel.  With  this  staff  Aaron 
and  Moses  performed  all  the  miracles  related  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  noteworthy  among  which  was  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  wonder-working  rods  of  the  Egyptian 
Posdi.  Joshua  received  it  from  Moses  and  made 
use  of  it  in  his  wars  (Josh.  viii.  IS);  and  Joshua,  in 
turn,  delivered  it  to  Pliinehas,  who  buried  it  in 
Jerusalem.  There  it  remained  hidden  until  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  when  the  place  of  its  concealment  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  Joseph,  who  took  it  with  him  on  the  jour- 
net7  to  Egypt.  Judas  Iscariot  stole  it  from  James, 
brother  of  Jesus,  who  had  received  it  from  Joseph. 
At  Jesus’  crucifixion  the  Jews  had  no  wood  for  the 
transverse  beam  of  the  cross,  so  Judas  produced 
the  staff  for  that  purpose  (“Book  of  the  Bee,”  Syr. 
eel.,  pp.  50-53;  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  50-52).  This  t}q:>o- 
logieal  explanation  of  Moses’  rod  as  the  cross  is  not 
a  novel  one.  Origen  on  Exodus  (chap,  vii.)  says: 
“This  rod  of  Moses,  with  which  he  subdued  the 
Egyptians,  is  the  symbol  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  who 
conquered  the  world.”  Christian  legend  has  pre¬ 
served  the  Jewish  accounts  of  the  rod  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  made  concrete  fact  of  the  idea.  Other 
Western  legends  concerning  the  connection  of  the 
cross  and  the  rod  may  be  found  in  Seymour,  “  The 
Cross,”  1898,  p.  83. 

The  rod  is  likewise  glorified  in  Mohammedan 
legend,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  Bib¬ 
lical  accounts  of  the  Mohammedans,  is  plainly  de¬ 
rived  from  Jewish  sources.  The  following  passage 
will  serve  as  an  illustration:  j 


“  Moses  flung  bis  staff  upon  tbe  ground,  and  instantly  it  was 
changed  into  a  serpent  as  huge  as  the  largest  camel.  It  glared 
at  Pharaoh  with  flre-darting  eyes,  and  lifted  his  throne  to  the 
ceiling.  Opening  its  jaws,  it  cried  aloud,  ‘If  it  pleased  Allah, 
I  could  not  only  swallow  up  the  throne  with  thee  and  all 
that  are  here  present,  but  even  thy  palace  and  all  that  it  con¬ 
tains,  without  any  one  perceiving  the  slightest  change  in  me  ’  ” 
(G.  Weil,  “  Biblische  Legenden  der  Muselmanner,”  p.  140, 
rranhfort-on-the-Main,  1845). 

L.  Gr. 


AARON’S  TOMB  :  The  burial-place  of  Aaron, 
which,  according  to  Num.  xx.  23-28,  was  Mount 
Hor.  on  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.  A  later 
tradition,  evidently  of  Mohammedan  origin,  refers 
to  this  hill  as  the  one  near  Petra,  called  the  Hill  of 
Aaron.  On  its  summit  Aaron’s  tomb  is  still  pointed 
out.  This  identification,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  the  itinerary  of  the  Hebrews  from  Kadesh,  as 
given  in  Num.  xxxiii.  37,  38.  G.  B.  L. 


AARON :  An  amora  mentioned  twice  in  the 

Babylonian  Ta.lx33.Tad.  (Tl.  K_  109&.  Men.  f74Z>)_  In  Tiotll 

places  lie  is  represented  as  furnismng  RaDina,  Head 
of  the  rabbinical  academy  at  Sura  from  488  to  499 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
with  information  concerning  the  Baraitot  (tannaitic 
traditions  not  embodied  in  the  Mishnah)  of  which 
the  latter  was  ignorant.  L.  G. 


AARON  ABAYOB.  See  Abiob,  Aaron. 


AARON  ABBA  HA-LEVI  BEN  JOHAN  AN : 

A  prominent  rabbi;  born  about  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  died  in  Lemberg,  June  18,  1643. 
He  was  president  of  a  rabbinical  college  in  Lem¬ 
berg.  His  decisions  are  found  in  the  responsa  of 
Abraham  Rapoport,  Joel  Siirkes,  and  Meir  Lublin; 
the  last-named  especially  speaks  very  highly  of  him. 
While  he  hardly  presents  an  individual  type,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  one  case  he  condemns  rigorism  in 
the  Law. 

Bibliography  :  Buber,  Anshe  Sliem ,  p.  21,  Cracow,  1895. 

D. 

AARON  ABRAHAM  BEN  BARTJCH  SIM¬ 
EON  HA-LEVI :  A  cabalist,  born  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published  a 
small  cabalistic  work,  “Iggeretha-Te'amim”  (Letter 
on  the  Accents),  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
in  which  each  accent  and  its  specific  name  are  ex¬ 
plained  as  containing  references  to  both  the  Ten 
Sefirot  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Upon  this  work 
Shabbetliai  Sheftel  ben  Akiba  Hurwitz,  cabalist 
and  physician  at  Prague,  wrote  in  1612  a  volumi¬ 
nous  commentary,  “Sliefa‘  Tal,”  asserting  in  the 
introduction  (p.  13)  that  R.  Aaron  was  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Cabala,  and  that  his  work 
contained  the  most  profound  secrets  which  he  (Hur¬ 
witz)  wished  to  disclose.  But  in  reality  it  contains 
only  cabalistic  trifles  which  attempt  to  show  that 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  Ten  Sefirot  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  names  of  the  accents  (te'amim). 

Aaron  Abraham  b.  Baruch  is  not  identical  with 
Aaron  of  Gardena. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  Nos.  4344, 6865 ;  Neu- 
bauer.  Cat,  Bocll.  Hebr.  MSS .  Nos.  1816,  1995 ;  Michael,  Or 
ha-Hayyim,  No.  268. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN  HAYYIM. 

See  Ibn  Hayydi,  Aaron  ben  Abraham* 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL 
SCHLETTSTADT.  See  Sciilettstadt,  Aaron, 
ben  Abraham  ben  Samuel. 

AARON  BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  VIDAL 
ZARFATI.  See  Zarfati,  Aaron  ben  Abraham 
ben  Yidal. 

AARON  ALFANDARI.  See  Alfandari, 
Aaron. 

AARON  BEN  ASHER  OF  KARLIN  (Rabbi 

Aaron  II.  of  Karlin)  :  One  of  the  most  famous 
rabbis  of  the  Hasidim  in  northwestern  Russia ;  born 
in  1802 ;  died  June  23,  1872.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  followers,  and  many  thousands  of  them 
used  to  visit  him  annually,  about  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year,  as  is  the  custom  among  that  sect. 
Notwithstanding  his  severity  of  manner  and  the  not 
infrequent  rudeness  of  his  behavior,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  adherents.  He  “  reigned  ”  in  Kar¬ 
lin,  near  Pi'nsk,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  Aaron  hen 
Jacob;  but  k  few  years  before  his  death  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  rich  family  of  Karlin  and  removed 
from  there  to  Stolin,  a  town  several  miles  distant. 
Considering  the  amount  of  business  that  the  yearly 
influx  of  strangers  brought  to  the  city  where  he  re¬ 
sided,  his  removal  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune  for 
Karlin.  He  died,  aged  seveiffy  years  and  seventeen 

days,  in  jVIalinovka,  near  I>x rbno,  in  VoUij-nia,  wh.ile 

on  a  journey  to  the  wedding  of  his  granddaughter, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asher  of  Stolin, 
whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  mikwah  (bath).  Asher  died 
in  Drohobycz  about  one  year  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  five-year-old  son, 
the  so-called  Yenuka  (Baby)  of  Stolin,  against  whose 
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Aaron’s  Bod  . 

Aaron  the  Bookseller 


rabbinate  (in  the  Hasidic  sense)  Schatzkes— or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Judah  Lob  Levin  (called  Yehallel 
of  Kiev) — under  the  pseudonym  “  Had  min  Habraya” 
(One  of  the  students),  wrote  a  well-known  satire 
in  “  Ha-Shahar  ”  (vi.  25-44).  Aaron  is  the  author  of 
“Bet  Aharon”  (Aaron’s House;  Brody,  1875),  which 
contains  his  cabalistic  and  ethical  expositions  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  also  contains  all  the  extant  writings 
of  his  grandfather,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  son. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shan  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash ,  p.  18 ; 
Kinat  Soferim ,  note  1394,  Lemberg,  1893.  ^ 

AARON  THE  BABYLONIAN.  See  Aaron 
ben  Samuel  iia -Nasi. 

AARON,  BARNEY:  English  pugilist,  nick¬ 
named  “  The  Star  of  the  East  ” ;  born  in  London, 
November  21,  1800,  at  Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate;  died 
in  Whitechapel,  1850.  His  career  as  a  pugilist  ex¬ 
tended  over  fifteen  years.  When  but  nineteen  years 
old  he  met  and  defeated  in  turn  William  Connelly 
(1819),  Manny  Lyons,  Ely  Bendon,  and  Samuel 
Belasco.  He  also  opposed  Angel  Hyams  and  Tom 
Collins  in  interrupted  contests.  In  1823  he  met 
Ned  Stockman  (May  6),  whom  he  defeated  after  a 
battle  of  forty  rounds;  Tom  Lenney  (August  5  and 
November  11),  and  Frank  Redmond  (December  30). 
The  next  year  lie  beat  Peter  Warren  (April  6),  but 
two  months  later  was  defeated  after  fifty-seven 
rounds  by  Arthur  Matthewson  ( J une  21).  He  fought 
Dick  Hares  (March  21, 1826),  who,  after  forty-three 
rounds,  claimed  the  fight  on  a  foul  blow,  winch  was 
disallowed,  the  contest  being  awarded  to  Aaron. 
The  latter  met  Dick  Curtis  at  Andover,  England 
(February  27, 1827),  and  after  fighting  fifty  minutes 
knocked  him  out  by  a  blow  on  the  throat.  Aaron 
again  fought  Frank  Redmond,  on  October  23,  and 
defeated  him  in  forty-two  rounds.  Among  other 
combatants  whom  Aaron  met  and  fought  with  vary¬ 
ing  success  were  Marsh  Bateman  (July  4,  1828), 
Harry  Jones  (November  21),  Jem  Raines  (May  26, 
1829),  and  Tom  Smith  (April  1, 1834).  See  Pugilism. 

Bibliography:  Egan  Miles,  Pugilistica ,  1880,  ii.  504-515  (with 
port.) ;  Boxiana  (Anon.);  Fistiana  (Anon.). 

1 .  id.  V . 

AARON  BEN  BENJAMIN  PORGES.  See 

Porges,  Aaron  ben  Benjamin. 

AARON  BEN  BENJAMIN  WOLF :  Rabbi 
at  Berlin  and  also  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder;  born 
about  1670  ;  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  July  25, 
1721.  His  father,  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf  ben  Eliezer 
Liebman,  author  of  “Nahlat  Binyamin”  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1682).  rabbi  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  was 
the  brother  of  the  court  Jew  Jost  Liebman,  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  congregation  of 
Berlin  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  history.  Aaron 
married  Resel,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  who 
founded  for  him  a  Talmudical  school  and  supported 
not  only  Aaron  but  also  his  disciples.  In  1697,  when 
the  declining  health  of  Shemariah,  then  rabbi  of 
Berlin,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
Aaron  was  made  rabbi  of  the  mark,  and  in  1709 
was  appointed  by  King  Frederick  I.  to  the  office  of 
chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
Jews  living  in  the  mark.  But  with  the  death  of 
King  Frederick  I.  conditions  changed.  Esther,  the 
widow  of  Jost  Liebman,  fell  into  disfavor  with 

ITreGenOK  TTllUaxxX  I.  ,  llei-  property  c°5fiscated> 

and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1714.  These  re¬ 
verses  made  it  impossible  for  Aaron  to  maintain  his 
students;  and  the  factions  in  the  congregation  of 
Berlin  caused  him  constant  anxiety,  especially  since 
he  had  always  sided  with  his  wife’s  family,  which 
was  very  unpopular  with  the  community.  He  was 


finally  forced  to  leave  Berlin  and  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  officiated  as  rabbi  until  his 
death.  He  left  some  works,  though  none  has  been 
printed.  He  wrote  several  approbations  Qiaskamot) 
to  books,  published  in  Berlin,  notably  that  to  the 
first  edition  of  Samuel  ben  Meir’s  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  (1705),  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  David  Oppenheimer,  to  whom  he 
was  related  by  marriage.  His  approbation  of  Ne- 
hcmiah  Hayyun’s  cabalistic  work,  “  ‘Oz  le-Elohim” 
(1712),  caused  him  great  annoyance,  because  of  the 
charges  of  heresy  brought  against  the  work,  which 
he,  like  David  Oppenheimer,  had  indorsed  without 
reading.  In  Berlin  his  brother-in-law  Michael  Hasid 
succeeded  him. 

Bibliography  :  Michael, Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  379,  Frankfort-on- 

the-Main,  1891;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  3d  ed..  x.  316;  L. 

Geiger,  Gesch.  der  Judcn  in  Berlin ,  i.  35.  Berlin,  18  ri :  Lands- 

huth,  dip  nnSin*  pp.  6-8,  Berlin,  1874;  npinn,  ed.  S. 

Fuchs,  i.  155.  ^ 

AARON  BERECHIAH  BEN  MOSES  BEN 
NEHEMIAH  OF  MODENA :  Italian  cabalist, 
who  died  in  1639.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Hillel 
of  Modena  (surnamed  Hasid  we-Kaddosh,  that  is, 
w The  Pious  and  Holy”)  and  of  Rabbi  Menaliem 
Azariah  of  Fano.  At  the  request  of  the  Hebrah  Kad- 
disha  (Burial  Society)  at  Mantua  he  instituted  rites 
for  them.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Ma‘abar  Yabbok,” 
which  contains  dissertations  on  rW’na  (separation), 
nnnD  (purity),  and  n&np  (holiness).  .  Added  to 
these  are  prayers  to  be  offered  for  the  sick  and  the 
dead,  as  welf  as  rules  for  their  treatment.  To  avert 
possible  criticism  for  failing  to  discuss  these  themes 
philosophically,  he  makes  use  of  the  statement  of 
Isaac  Arama  in  his  book  “  *  Akedat  Yizhak  ”  (chap, 
xxv.):  “Reason  must  surrender  some  of  its  rights 
to  the  divine  revelations  which  are  superior  to  it.” 
Other  works  written  by  him  are :  (1)  Ashmoret  ha- 
Boker”  (The  Watches  of  the  Morning),  prayers  to 
be  said  in  the  early  morning,  arranged  for  the  soci¬ 
ety  called  “  Me ‘ire  ha-Sliahar”  (Awakeners  of  the 
Morning),  and  therefore  also  published  under  this 
name.  "(2)  A  commentary  on  “  Tikkune  ha-Zohar.  ” 
(3)  “  Me‘il  Zedakali”  (The  Cloak  of  Righteousness), 
on  worship  and  study,  published  at  Mantua  in  1767, 
together  with  (4)  “Bigde  Kodesh”  (Garments  of 
Holiness),  on  the  same  subject.  (5)  “Hibbur  be- 
Kabbalali,”  a  work  on  the  Cabala,  consisting  of  four 
volumes :  (a)  “  Shemen  Mislihat  Kodesh  ”  (The  Oil 
of  Holy  Anointment),  on  the  principles  of  the  Cabala 
according  to  Moses  Cordovero  and  Isaac  Luria ;  (5) 
“Shemen  Zait  Zak”  (The  Pure  Oil  of  the  Olive), 
public  addresses  on  the  same  subject;  (c)  “Shetil 
Poreali  ”  (The  Blossoming  Plant),  on  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  prayers  and  ceremonies :  ( d )  “  Imre  Shef- 
er”  (Words  of  Beauty),  and  miscellaneous  matter; 
this  whole  work  was  seen  in  manuscript  by  Azulai 
at  Modena,  and  is  found  in  parts  in  some  libraries. 
(6)  “Magen  Aharon  ”  (Shield  of  Aaron),  containing  a 
compendium  of  Luria’s  works.  This  fertile  writer 
is  said  to  have  been,  like  Joseph  Caro,  in  constant 
communion  with  a  spirit  called  the  Magged. 


Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hawjim,  No. .380 ;  Benjacoh, 
Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  166 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4348. 


AARON  TS32  BOOKSELLER  :  Italian  dealer 
in  Hebrew  ancl  oUier  ancient  imumscripts- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
spent  seven  years  in  Toledo,  searching  successfully 
for  Arabic- and  Hebrew  books,  and  was  able  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  the  young  students  of  Perugia  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  eighty  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manuscripts. 


Aaron  of  Canterbury 
Aaron  ben  Elijah 
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Immanuel  de  Romi  and  liis  friends,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  took  advantage  of  Aaron's  absence  from  home, 
broke  open  his  book-cases,  hastily  copied  some  man¬ 
uscripts,  and  Immanuel  added  insult  to  the  harm 
done  by  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  bitter 
satire  on  Aaron. 

Bibliography:  Immanuel,  Mahbcrot ,  viii.  45b-47,  1st  ed.; 
Vogelsteln  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  d\  Juclen  in  Bom ,  i.  330. 

L.  G. 

AARON  OF  CANTERBURY:  English  exe- 
gete,  mentioned  in  “Minhat  Yehudah”  (The  Offer¬ 
ing  of  Judah)  by  Judah  ben  Eliezer  on  Deut.  xxvi. 
2,  in  association  with  Raslii  and  R.  Jacob  of  Orleans, 
and  thus,  seemingly,  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  a 
passage  in  the  Close  Roll  of  1242  refers  the  decision 
in  a  divorce  case  to  three  “  magistri,  ”  Mosse  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Aaron  of  Canterbury,  and  Jacob  of  Oxford,  and 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Aaron  mentioned  in 
“Minhat  Yehudah”  was  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  acted  as  an  ecclesiastical  assessor,  or  dayyan, 
in  London  about  1242.  If  so,  his  name  was  Aaron 
fil  (son  of)  Samson. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  96;  Univers  Israelite,  1852,  p. 
357 :  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  v.  61 ;  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  Eng¬ 
land ,  pp.  98,  417. 

J. 

AARON  OF  CARDEN  A  :  A  cabalist,  about 
whose  life  little  is  known.  He  wrote  a  book  con¬ 
taining  “  profound  secrets  ”  under  the  title  of  “  Kar- 
nayim  ”  (Rays)— see  Hab.  iii.  4.  The  work  was  er¬ 
roneously  ascribed  to  Isaac  b.  Abraham  b.  David, 
surnamed  “  the  Blind,  ”  which  fact  shows  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  and  also  the  age  in  which 
it  was. written.  The  author  refers  at  the  close  of 
chap.  iii.  and  at  the  beginning  of  chaps,  v.  and  vii. 
to  two  of  his  other  works,  “Kitro  Yeslnriah”  (His 
Crown  is  Salvation— compare  Ps.  xxxiii.  16)  and 
“  Perah  Ziz  ”  (The  Blossom  of  the  Priestly  Diadem — 
compare  Num.  xvii.  23),  the  titles  of  which  seem 
to  refer  to  his  name,  Aaron,  as  priest.  The  work 
“  Karnayim  ”  was  first  published  at  Zolkiew,  in  1709, 
together  with  a  commentaiy,  “DanYadin,”  by  R. 
Simon  b.  Pesah  of  Astropol,  and  additions  by  his 
nephew,  under  the  title  of  “Likkute  Shoshanim.” 
In  1805  it  Avas  republished  at  Jitomir  together  with 
the  commentary  “Parashat  Eliezer,”  by  Eliezer 
Fishel,  grandson  of  R.  Isaac  of  Cracow,  and  in  1835 
it  was  again  published  at  Leghorn  together  with  the 
commentary  “  Keren  Zebi  ”  and  another  work,  “  Perali 
Shoshan,”  by  Samuel  b.  Joseph  Sliamaina. 

Regarding  another  Avork,  “Iggeret  lia-Te‘amim,” 
ascribed  to  our  author,  see  Aaron  Abraham  b. 
Baruch  Simon.  J.  L.  S. — K. 

AARON  CHORIN.  See  Chorin,  Aaron. 

AARON  CUPINO  or  KUPINO :  Talmudist 
and  head  of  a  yeshibah  at  Constantinople;  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  A\ras 
a  pupil  of  Havyim  Shabbethai  at  Salonica,  whence 
he  afterward  moved  to  Constantinople.  Here  he 
founded  a  Talmudic  school,  from  which  were  gradu¬ 
ated  several  pupils  who  afterward  acquired  notable 
reputations,  among  whom  Avere  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Sa- 
son  and  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari.  Aaron  Cupino 
maintained  a  scholarly  correspondence  with  R.  Ben- 
veniste  (1601-76),  the  author  of  the  “Keneset  lia- 
Gedolah,  ”  and  with  several  other  scholars. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim ,  No.  312,  p.  147. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  DAVID  COHEN  OF  RA- 
GUSA:  Rabbi  in  Ragusa;  born  about  1580.  His 
maternal  grandfather  Avas  Solomon  Olieb,  also  rabbi 


in  the  same  city.  Aaron  studied  in  his  native  city 
and  later  in  Venice,  Avhence  he  returned  to  occupy 
a  pulpit  in  Ragusa.  In  1623  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
supposed  accomplice  of  Isaac  Jeshurun,  who  had 
been  falsety  accused  of  ritual  murder.  Rabbi  Aaron 's 
sermons,  “  Zekan  Aharon  ”  (Aaron's  Beard),  together 
Avitli  his  grandfather’s  sermons,  “  Shemen  ha-Tob  ” 
(The  Good  Oil),  and  the  history  of  Isaac  Jeshurun’s 
martyrdom,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1657,  after 
his  death. 

Aaron’s  account  of  the  alleged  ritual  murder,  to¬ 
gether  Avitli  documents  from  the  Ragusa  archives, 
Avere  published  in  1882. 

Bibliography:  Jellinelv,  Litcraturblatt  des  Orients ,  vii.  252; 

Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  282;  Rahmer’s  Liter  at  urblatt, 

1883. 

D. 

AARON  BEN  DAVID  HAYYUN.  See  Hay- 
yun,  Aaron  ben  Daahd. 

“AARON,  SON  OF  THE  DEVIL”:  The 

name  given  to  a  portrait  or  caricature  of  an  English 
JeAv  of  the  year  1277,  drawn  on  a  forest-roll  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  in 
connection  with  a 
number  of  fines  im¬ 
posed  on  some  JeAvs 
and  Christians  who 
pursued  a  doe  that 
had  escaped  from  the 
hounds  near  the  city 
of  Colchester.  This 
Avas  an  offense 
against  the  forest 
laws  of  the  time,  and  j 
a  fine  had  to  be  paid 
by  a  JeAv  who  had 
evaded  arrest  and 
avIio,  A\Then  he  re¬ 
turned,  was  probably 
the  subject  of  the 
caricature. 

This  caricature  is 
the  earliest  dated  por¬ 
trait  of  a  JeAv,  and 
sIioavs  marked  Jew¬ 
ish  traits.  The  Jew 
Avears  a  cowl,  a  sign 
that  he  had  no  out¬ 
door  Avork  to  perform 
and  that  he  belonged 
to  the  professional 
classes ;  on  liis  upper  »  Aaron,  Son  of  the  Deyil  „ 

garments  is  fixed  the 

English  form  of  a  Jewish  badge,  Avliich  Avas  in  the 
shape  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law,  in  saffron  taffeta, 
six  fingerbreadths  long  and  three  broad.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  badge,  which  was 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a  quoit. 


Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jewish  Ideals ,  pp.  229-233;  AV.  Rye 
History  of  Norfolk,  18S7,  p.  52;  J.  R.  Green,  Short  Histoni 
of  the  English  People ,  illus.  ed.,  1893,  i.  393. 

J. 


AARON  IBN  EL-BARGARDI.  See  Bar- 
gardi,  Aaron  ibn  el-. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER :  German  Talmud¬ 
ist,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
he  Avas  considered  a  great  man  at  that  time  is  proved 
by  the  actions  of  his  contemporary,  R.  Meir  ben  Ba¬ 
ruch  of  Rothenberg,  acknowledged  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  rabbinical  authority  of  that  age.  Of  R.  Aaron  the 
latter  modestly  remarks,  in  one  of  his  responsa  (ed. 
Prague,  p.  246),  “I  must  be  brief,  the  matter  being 
under  consideration  by  great  men ;  namely,  by  the 
high  court  of  R.  Aaron.”  Abigdor  ha-Kolien,  chief 
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rabbi  of  Austria,  who  kept  up  a  regular  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him,  referred  to  him  with  great  respect, 
calling  him  “  my  teacher.  ”  He  appears  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  R.  Aaron  of  whom  it  is  said  in  “  Or 
Zaru‘a”  (p.  1036),  “Now  everything  depends  on  R. 
Aaron,  the  only  man  who  combines  scholarship,  ripe 
experience,  and  authority  in  one ;  he  is  called  upon 
to  fight  for  God  and  His  law,  and  we  are  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  Nos.  10,  275 ;  Ha- 
Eshkol  (Hebrew  Encyclopedia),  i.'454. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER  (called  Saggi  Ne- 
hor — euphemism  for  “The  Blind”):  A  liturgical 
poet,  who  lived  in  Safed  from  the  year  1545.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems  and  prayers 
printed  at  Mantua  in  1561,  entitled  “  Sefer  lia-Miz- 
nefet  ”  (The  Book  of  the  Miter).  His  booklet  treats 
chiefly  of  the  glories  of  Palestine,  for  love  of  which 
land  he  had  left  his  home ;  and  it  includes  a  number 
of  poems  upon  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  Jewish 
creed.  This  Aaron  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
honorably  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  1500-35  given 
in  Luncz,  “Jerusalem  Yearbook,”  iii.  98,  104,  He¬ 
brew  part. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  308,  and  Dukes 
in  Orient ,  1844,  p.  453. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ELIEZER  LIPMAN :  Rabbi 
of  the  town  of  Zempelburg,  West  Prussia,  formerly 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  flourished  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shabbethai  Hurwitz,  rabbi 
of  Prague.  His  work,  “  Korban  Aharon  ”  (The  Of¬ 
fering  of  Aaron),  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1646,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  It 
summarizes  in  alphabetical  order  the  decisions  which 
R.  Moses  Isserles  (RMA)  has  laid  down  in  his  ritual¬ 
istic  work,  “Torat  Hatat.”  Aaron  is  also  known 
as  the  author  of  an  acrostic  meditation  (tehinnah), 
beginning  “  Eloliai  dalfah  ‘eni  ”  (My  eye  droppetli 
tears,  O  my  God!). 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfctrim ,  p.  536;  Stein- 
sclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4354. 


AARON  BEN  ELIJAH,  THE  YOUNGER, 

of  Nicomedia :  Karaite  theologian,  born  in  Cairo 
about  1300;  died  in  Constantinople  in  1369.  To 
distinguish  him  from  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  the  elder 
Karaite  theologian  of  Constantinople,  he  was  called 
Aaron  the  Younger,  or  the  Later.  Aaron  ben  Elijah 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Nicomedia,  Asia  Minor 
(hence  his  agnomen,  “  Nicomedi  ”),  but  spent  the  clo¬ 
sing  years  of  his  life  in  Constantinople,  at  that  time 
the  center  of  Karaite  learning.  Of  his  character 
little  is  known.  The  Karaites  claim  for  him  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  Maimonides  in  rabbinical  Judaism. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  life  to  rival  the  famous  Rabbi  Moses  of 
Cairo,  defending  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  his 
own  sect  against  Maimonides*  attacks.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  studied  carefully  the  entire  philosophical 
literature  of  the  Moslems  and  Jews,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  rabbinical  writings  as  well  as  with 
all  the  works  of  his  Karaite  predecessors.  Thus 
prepared,  he  took  as  a  model  Maimonides’  “Moreli 
Nebukim,  ”  and,  imitating  it  both  in  plan  and  style — 
betraying  also  at  times  an  almost  slavish  dependence 
upon  it  in  matters  of  detail — he  wrote  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  work  “  ‘Ez  ha-Hayvim  ”  (The  Tree  of  Life), 
which  he  finished  in  the  year  1346.  In  1354,  while  in 
Constantinople,  he  composed  his  work  “  Gan  Eden” 


(The  Garden  of  Eden),  on  the  Biblical  command-' 
ments,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1362,  he  wrote  “Keter 
Torah  ”  (The  Crown  of  the  Law),  a  comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Aaron  was  not  of  the  same  profound  and  indepen¬ 
dent  cast  of  mind  as  Maimonides,  for  whom  he  enter¬ 
tained  great  esteem  even  when  opposing  him,  but 
was  a  versatile  compiler  and  eclectic  philosopher 
rather  than  an  original  thinker.  Still  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  his  masterly  efforts  to  restore 
to  the  Karaites  some  of  the  prestige  and  self-respect 
which  had  shown  signs  of  decline  ever  since  Saadia 
of  Fayoum  had  begun  his  systematic  warfare  against 
them.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  Aaron  the  Elder, 
effected  a  healthy  regeneration  of  Karaite  theology, 
a  fact  which  the  partiality  of  Gratz,  the  historian, 
failed  to  appreciate  (see  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vi.  375, 
376).  Nor,  in  fact,  can  an  impartial  judgment  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  often  criticized  Maimonides 
quite  justly,  and  of  having  advanced  sounder,  be¬ 
cause  iess  rationalistic,  theological  views. 

Like  Maimonides  and  all  other  Judaeo-Arabic  stu¬ 
dents  of  philosophy,  Aaron  stands  under  the  domi¬ 
nating  influence  of  Aristotelianism.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  distinction  between  Aaron  and  Maimonides. 
The  latter,  in  his  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  i.  71,  disagrees 
with  the  Motazilites,  or  liberal  Mos- 

Aaron’s  lem  theologians,  regarding  their  sys- 
Phi-  tern  of  the  Kalam  theology,  because, 

losophy.  in  order  to  harmonize  revelation 
with  philosophy — especially  on  the 
question  of  creation — the  Motazilites  combine  atom¬ 
ism  with  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  while  Maimon¬ 
ides  defends  the  dogma  of  the  creation  against  the 
Stagirite,  himself  making  use  of  that  philosopher’s 
own  arguments.  Aaron  is  opposed  to  Aristotelian¬ 
ism,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Karaite  theologians,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  liberal  system  of  the  Motazilites;  herein 
differing  from  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  who  frequently 
sides  with  the  rabbinists  against  the  Karaite  tradi¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
book,  “  ‘Ez  ha-Hayyim,”  he  declares  that  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Kalam  is  the  natural  religion  arrived  at  by 
Abraham  through  meditation  and  systematized  by 
the  Mosaic  Law  ;  while  Greek  philosophy,  adopted 
by  Christianity  because  of  its  hostility  to  Judaism, 
is  a  heterogeneous  foreign  product  and  obnoxious 
to  the  development  of  the  Torah  in  its  purity.  He 
further  declares  the  restoration  and  clearer  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Kalam  to  be  the  object  of  his  work. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters  which 
the  book  contains  the  first  fifteen  are  devoted  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God’s  existence,  His  incorpo¬ 
reality,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  heavenly 
spheres  being  considered,  as  in  the  “Moreh,”  as 
ruled  by  separate  intelligences  or  angels.  All  these 
doctrines  are  shown  to  be  logical  deductions  and 
therefore  prior  to  his  “  ‘Ez  lia-Hayyim”  revelation, 
which  is  only  the  confirmation  of  truth  otherwise 
knowu. 

In  the  succeeding  forty-seven  chapters,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  anthropomorphic  expressions  (see  Anthropo¬ 
morphism)  are  explained  as  figurative  expressions 
of  the  divine  energies  and  activities,  the  words  of 
Maimonides  being  at  times  literally  reiterated  or 
epitomized,  though  Aaron  claims  that  Maimonides 
merely  followed  Judah  Hadassi,  whose  work,  “Ha- 
Eslikol,  ”  appeared  twenty -nine  years  before  the 
“Yad  ha-Hazakali.”  To  him  also,  as  to  Maimon¬ 
ides,  the  Biblical  theophany  of  Ezekiel  (“Merka- 
bah”)  has  a  physical  meaning,  and  so  lias  the 
Tabernacle  with  its  symbolism.  In  demonstrating 
the  unity  of  God  in  the  following  chapters  the  au¬ 
thor  opposes  Maimonides  and  Hadassi,  who  reject 
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-all  but  the  negative  attributes;  Aaron,  however,  de¬ 
clares  power,  knowledge,  life,  will,  and  existence  to 
be  positive  (affirmative)  attributes  inseparable  from 
His  essence  and  consequently  in  no  way  infringing 
upon  His  unity.  This  leads  him  to  an  explanation 
of  the  usual  names  of  God  which  denote  His  activity 
as  distinguished  from  His  specific  name,  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  denoting  His  essence  as  the  author  of  all 
existence. 

In  chapters  78-95  divine  providence  is  then  dis¬ 
cussed  with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of 
evil  in  its  fourfold  nature,  physical 
His  Views  and  psychical,  moral  and  non-moral, 
of  This  had  been  a  favorite  topic  of  the 
Divine  older  Karaite  philosophers  such  as 
Providence.  Joseph  al-Bazir  and  Joshua,  based 
upon  the  Aristotelian  view,  followed 
also  by  Maimonides,  that  evil  is  onty  a  defect  in¬ 
herent  in  matter,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  God,  unless — and  this  is  well  brought  out  by 
Aaron  and  his  Karaite  predecessors — God  makes 
it  the  means  of  man’s  moral  improvement.  While 
Maimonides  assumes  an  especial  providence  of  God 
only  for  man  and  not  for  creatures  without  reason, 
Aaron  extends  divine  providence  over  all  beings, 
God’s  universal  knowledge  embracing,  according  to 
Karaite  theolog}7-,  also  sympathy  with  all  beings. 
The  ruling  principle  of  divine  action  he  takes  to  be 
not  His  wisdom,  as  does  Maimonides,  but,  with  a 
far  deeper  theological  insight,  His  justice. 

Accentuating  the  superiority  of  the  moral  above 
the  intellectual  power,  Aaron  takes  a  higher  view 
of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  than  do  Maimonides 
and  some  of  his  Karaite  predecessors,  who  speak 
of  temurah  (the  law  of  compensation  for  grief, 
which  also  rules  over  animal  life);  and  he  postu¬ 
lates,  with  especial  reference  to  Abraham  and  Job, 
goodness  as  a  divine  principle  underlying  all  trials 
imposed  upon  man  for  his  spiritual  benefit.  As  to 
the  purposes  of  the  world,  man  can  only  compre¬ 
hend  his  own  sublunary  world,  of  which  he  forms 
the  highest  end  as  God’s  servant.  From  chapter  95 
to  the  end  of  the  work,  revelation  and  law,  with  the 
souhs  perfection,  its  immortality  and  future  bliss, 
are  the  subjects  treated.  The  two  trees  in  paradise 
are  taken  as  symbols  of  the  higher  and  the  lower 
spheres  of  human  life,  man’s  fall  from  the  one  to 
the  other  necessitating  the  special  commandments 
of  God,  until  finally  the  Law  becomes  the  means  of 
man’s  full  restoration  to  his  twofold  nature.  This 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  in 
general  and  of  its  highest  degree  attained  by  Moses; 
also  of  the  object  of  the  Law  and  its  various  com¬ 
mandments  given  for  the  purpose  of  the  perfection 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  human  race  in 
general. 

The  Law  of  Moses  was  intended  for  and  offered  to 
all  nations,  and  it  can  never  be  changed,  improved, 
or-  (as  the  rabbanites  claim)  augmented  by  an  oral 
law.  Essentially  different  from  the  attitude  of  Mai¬ 
monides,  and  in  fact  from  that  of  all  Aristotelian 
thinkers,  is  Aaron’s  attitude  toward  immortality, 
which  he  bases  chiefly  upon  moral  grounds,  the 
postulate  of  retribution;  but  for  this  very  reason 
his  eschatology  is  rather  obscure,  being  half-ra¬ 
tional  and  half-mystical,  a  blending  of  many  be¬ 
liefs.  A  call  to  repentance  forms  the  conclusion  of 
his  work. 

In  his  great  work  on  the  Commandments,  entitled 
“Gan  Eden,”  consisting  of  twenty-five  sections  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  chapters,  besides  nine 
smaller  juridical  articles,  which  became  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  the  Karaites,  Aaron  follows  a 
system  of  rationalism  similar  to  the  one  expounded 


by  Maimonides  in  his  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  whereas 
the  Karaites  prefer  to  compare  it  with  the  “  Yad  ha- 
Hazakah.  ”  He  starts  with  the  prin- 
Aaron’s  ciple  enunciated  in  the  “  ‘Ez  lia-Hay- 
Interpreta-  yim,”  that  the  inculcation  of  the  belief 
tion  of  the  in  God’s  unity,  and  especially  in  His 
Law.  government  of  the  world,  is  the  main 
purpose  of  every  single  precept  of 
the  Law;  wherefore  it  is  our  duty  to  search  after 
the  object  of  each  commandment.  The  Sabbath 
day  has  for  its  special  object  the  inculcation  of  the 
belief  in  the  divine  creation  and  guidance  of  the 
world,  while  other  festivals  are  intended  to  counter¬ 
act  the  influences  of  paganism  and  fatalism.  Two 
treatises  of  this  work  liave  appeared  as  separate 
books:  one  comprising  five  sections  and  twenty-two 
chapters  on  shehitah  (the  law  for  the  slaughtering 
of  animals);  another,  “Zofnat  Pa‘aneah”  (Disclo- 
ser  of  Secrets),  comprising  eight  chapters  on  inces¬ 
tuous  marriages.  The  whole  work  is  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  Karaite  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Law,  and  presents  the  opinions  of  all 
Aaron’s  predecessors  with  impartial  and  frank  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  work  that  he  ex¬ 
erts  a  great  influence  upon  the  Karaites. 

Aaron’s  third  work,  “  Keter  Torah  ”  (the  Crown  of 
the  Law),  is  composed  after  the  manner  of  Ibn 
Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Like  his 
other  works,  it  also  contains  a  review  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  exegetical  interpretations  by  all  his 
predecessors,  with  a  fair  criticism  of  the  same,  and 
helps  to  supplement  and  elucidate  his  ritual  work. 
Of  special  interest  is  his  preface,  in  which  are  stated 
the  main  differences  between  the  rabbanites  and 
Karaites  in  regard  to  Biblical  exegesis. 

The  “‘Ez  ha:Hayyim,”  of  which  many  manu¬ 
scripts  exist  in  Leyden,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic, 
was  first  published,  with  a  large  com- 
Editions  of  mentary  (“  Or  ha-Hayyim”)  by  Luzki, 
Aaron’s  in  Koslov,  1835.  A  critical  edition, 
Works.  with  valuable  information  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
chapters  in  Hebrew  by  Caleb  Afandopulo,  and  one 
in  German  by  the  editor,  Franz  Delitzsch,  appeared 
in  Leipsic,  1841.  Of  the  “Keter  Torah”  there  is 
extant  a  Koslov  edition  (1866),  besides  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  Oxford,  in  Vienna,  and  in 
Leipsic;  while  the  “  Gan  Eden  ”  exists  in  manuscript 
only,  in  Leyden  and  Leipsic.  Portions  of  the  latter 
have  been  published  by  Schuparth,  Trigland,  Danz, 
and  Lanzhausen. 

Bibliography;  Jost,  Annalcn ,  1839,  No.  11;  Josfc,  Gescli.  cl. 
Judenthums ,  ii.  363-366;  Fiirst,  Gcsch.  d.  Kartlert.  ii.  261- 
280;  Neubauer,  A  us  cler  Petersburger  Bibliothck,  p.  58; 
Hamburger,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  Jildische  Liter abur,  ii. 
99-108,  where  a  few  specimens  of  Aaron’s  writings  are  given 
in  German  translation ;  M.  Schreiner,  Per  Kalam  in  cler  Jil- 
dischc  Literatur ♦  in  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Berlin  Lehr 
ranstalU  1895,  pp.  57-60. 

K. 

AARON  EZEKIEL  HARIF  (more  fully 
AARON  JACOB  BEN  EZEKIEL  HARIF ) ; 

Hungarian  scholar;  died  at  Nikolsburg,  April  10, 
1670.  As  successor  to  Gerson  Ashkenazi  he  held  the 
post  of  rabbi  in  Nikolsburg  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  chief  rabbi  of  the  province  of  Moravia.  The 
epithet  “  Harif  ”  (The  Keen  Thinker)  was  also  be¬ 
stowed  upon  four  of  his  ancestors,  Ezekiel,  Jacob, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaac.  Possibly  he  attained  to  the  title 
by  personal  merit;  for  an  inscription  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  compares  his  death  to  the  loss  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant. 

Bibliography  :  M.  H.  Friedlander,  Beitrttge  zur  Gcschichte 
der  Judcn  in  Mcihren ,  1876,  p.  34. 

A.  F.-G. 
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Aaron  ben  Elijah. 
Aaron  ibn  Hayyim 


AARON  FRANCO  PINHERO.  See  Pin- 
hero,  Aaron  Franco. 

AARON  BEN  GERSHON  ABITLRABI  OF 
CATANIA  (called  also  Aldabi  or  Alrabi) : 
Sicilian  scholar,  cabalist,  and  astrologer;  flourished 
between  1400  and  1450.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Don  Moses  Gabbai,  an  exile  from  Majorca.  Aaron 
was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  all  rabbinic 
scholars;  the  others  were  Shallum,  Baruch,  Moses, 
and  Isaac.  He  studied  in  Treviso,  Italy,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  scientific  and  philosophic  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  age;  he  was  a  good  grammarian,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language.  Like  his 
father,  he  believed  in  astrology,  and  loved  to  observe 
the  horoscope.  He  was  also  an  adept  in  the  Cabala, 
though  at  times  his  critical  spirit  came  in  conflict 
with  its  doctrines.  On  his  travels  he  visited  Tur¬ 
key,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Damascus,  and  Kaffa  in  the 
Crimea.  In  Jerusalem  he  had  many  disputations 
with  the  Karaites,  to  which  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  refers  with  evident  pride,  as  having  vin¬ 
dicated  the  cause  of  rabbinical  theology.  While 
in  Borne  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Pope 
Martin  V.,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  cardinals. 
Martin  Y.  was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  and 
often  discussed  religious  questions  with  them  in  a 
friendly  manner.  On  this  occasion  he  propounded 
to  Aaron  a  number  of  very  pointed  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Biblical  and  Talmudical  passages.  Among 
other  things  he  asked  if  the  use  of  the  cherubim  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  not  rather  antagonistic  to 
the  Second  Commandment,  which  prohibits  idolatry . 
Aaron  in  his  commentary  refers  several  times  to  this 
discussion  and  to  the  answers  he  gave. 

Coming  often  in  contact  with  learned  Christians, 
Aaron  had  many  occasions  to  defend  Judaism  against 
the  polemics  of  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  attacks  of  the  Karaites  on  the  other.  It  was 
tills  unceasing  conflict  that  induced  him  to  write  a 
book,  called  “  Matteli  Aharon  ”  (The  Staff  of  Aaron), 
in  defense  of  the  Law  and  tradition.  Keenly  ob¬ 
servant,  and  of  an  independent  and  critical  spirit, 
he  judged  persons  and  opinions  freely  and  openly. 
He  excels  as  a  writer  and  as  a  Bible  commentator, 
and  often  upbraids  the  Jews  of  his  native  land  for 
their  ignorance  and  hollow  pretensions,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  with  admiration  to  the  numerous  Jews 
of  high  breeding  he  has  met  on  his 
As  Writer  travels.  Following  the  principle  of 
and  Bible  a  rational  Biblical  exegesis,  he  does 
Commenta-  not  hesitate  occasionally  to  refute  hag- 
tor.  gadic  traditions  which  seem  to  conflict 
with  reason  and  common  sense;  and 
at  times,  like  Ibn  Ezra  and  Samuel  ben  Meir,  he 
even  states  his  disagreement  with  halakic  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  was  fully  conversant  with  the  views 
of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans  and  eager,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Bible,  to  refute  now  Christian 
and  now  Mohammedan  doctrines.  He  boldly  ex¬ 
poses  errors  wherever  he  finds  them,  claiming  “  that 
it  is  more  honorable  for  the  wise  to  commit  an  error 
than  knowingly  to  misrepresent  the  truth.” 

Nor  does  he  shrink  from  pointing  out  the  blem¬ 
ishes  he  finds  in  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Being  guided  solely  by  a  love  of  truth,  he,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  does' not  spare  such  great  Bible 
commentators  as  Bashi  and  Nahmanides.  For  the 
former  Aaron  entertained  a  very  high  regard;  of 
the  latter  he  frequently  says,  “  With  due  deference 
to  his  honor,  he  misunderstood  the  Talmud  ”  (see 
his  commentary  upon  Gen.  xxvii.  22;  Ex.  xxiii.  11, 
xxv.  9).  Like  Samuel  ben  Meir  and  Maimonides, 
he  explains  the  law,  “  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk  ”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  as  a  warning 


against  a  certain  idolatrous  practise.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  liberal  mind  and  his  keen  investigating 
spirit,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  as  may  be  seen  from  David  Abi  Zimra's  men¬ 
tion  of  him  as  “Aaron our  Babbi”  in  No.  10  of  his 
responsa,  where  he  commends  him  for  his  liberty 
of  thought.  He  was  a  devoted  Jew,  who  deeply 
deplored  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  his  time,  and  all  the  more  fervently  gave 
expression  to  his  hope  for  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  For  his  cabalistic  views  he  quotes  Reca- 
nate  and  Joseph  Sar  Shalom,  but  not  the  Zohar. 

Aaron  states  that  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar 
entitled  “  Ha-Meyasher  ”  (The  Leveler  of  the  Road) ; 
“  Matteh  Aharon,  ”  referred  to  above,  a  cabalistic  or 
metaphysical  work;  “Nezer  ha-Kodesh”  (The  Crown 
of  Holiness) ;  “  Perah  ha-Elohut  ”  (The  Blossoming 
of  the  Godhead),  probably  of  a  simi- 
Aaron’s  lar  character,  and  “  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  ” 
Works.  (The  Book  of  the  Soul).  All  of  these 
works  are  known  only  through  his 
own  quotations  in  his  supercommentary  on  Rashi. 
This  work,  published  from  an  incomplete  manu¬ 
script,  together  with  another  supercommentary  on 
Bashi  by  Samuel  Almosnino,  by  Moses  Albelda,  and 
by  Jacob  Canizal,  is  one  of  the  earliest  books  printed 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  therefore  very  rare.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  testimony,  it  was  written  in  the 
year  1420  (as  Perles  has  shown) ;  but  he  intended  to 
compose,  or,  as  Perles  thinks,  actually  did  compose, 
a  larger  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  .  Perles  has 
furnished  ample  proof  that  Aaron  Aldabi — or,  as  he 
called  himself,  Aaron  Alrabi — was  a  man  of  great 
originality  and  merit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
lost  works  will  be  discovered,  and  that  editions  of 
his  commentary,  based  on  clear  manuscripts  exist¬ 
ing  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  will  fully  vindicate 
his  character,  though  Graetz  and  Karpeles,  in  their 
histories,  have  attacked  him. 

J.  H.  Schorr,  in  “Zion,”  1840,  first  called  attention 
to  Abulrabi,  erroneously  calling  him  Aaron  ben  Mose 
Alrabi ;  but,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  he  ascribes  to  him  the  strange  assertion  that 
Moses  translated  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew — a  misunderstanding  repeated  by  Gratz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden”  (third  edition),  viii.  250,  and 
by  Karpeles,  “Gesch.  der  Jlidischen  Literatur,”  p. 
771 — whereas  the  author,  in  his  commentaiy  upon 
Gen.  xviii.  5,  referring  to  the  rabbinical  Haggadah 
that  the  angels  who  came  to  Abraham  appeared  as 
Arabs,  says  that  they  spoke  in  Arabic,  and  that 
Moses  rendered'  their  words  in  Hebrew — a  remark 
which  he  repeats  in  his  comments  upon  Gen.  xxiv. 
23  and  Ex.  ii.  10.  Zunz,  “Z.  G.,”  pp.  518-520,  and 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.,”  call  him  Alrabi. 
Aaron’s  true  name,  however,  is  given  in  the  acrostic 
written  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  published  commen¬ 
tary. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-ffayyim,  No.gSl ;  J.  Perles* 
article,  Aaron  Gcrslion  Atnilrabi  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs .  xxi. 
246-269;  Neuhauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  2245 ;  Vosrel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gescli.  d.  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  68.  For  correct 
reading  of  name,  see  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  609. 

J.  L.  S.~ K. 

AARON  HAMON.  See  Hamon,  Aaron. 

AARON  (BEN  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAM¬ 
UEL)  IBN  HAYYIM:  Moroccan  Biblical  and 
Talmudic  commentator ;  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Fez;  died  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  1632.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bet  din, 
or  court  of  justice,  of  Fez,  and  removed  to  Yenice 
about  1608,  to  print  his  voluminous  manuscripts. 
From  Yenice  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Aaron  published :  (1)  “  Leb 


Aaron  ben  ^Cayyim 
Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi 
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Aharon  ”  (Aaron’s  Heart),  commentaries  on  J oshua 
and  Judges  in  a  double  form,  one  containing  simple 
explanations  of  words  ( peshat ),  the  other  being  of  a 
homiletic  character  {derush))  (2)  “Ivorban  Aharon” 
(Aaron’s  Offering),  a  commentary  on  the  Sifra;  (3) 
“Middot  Aharon”  (Aaron’s  Hules),  an  important 
treatise  on  the  thirteen  hermeneutic  rules,  perhaps 
the  only  adequate  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject 
in  existence.  All  three  were  published  at  Venice  in 
1609,  and  went  through  a  second  edition  at  Dessau 
in  1742.  Aaron’s  responsa  were  published  in  Mor- 
decai  ha-Levi’s  “  Darke  No‘am,  ”  Venice,  1697.  While 
at  Venice,  Aaron  lectured  in  several  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  that 
city  the  famous  preachers  Azariah  Figo  (“Binali 
la-Tttim,”  lxxii.)  and  Judah  Aryeli  of  Modena  de¬ 
livered  eulogistic  addresses  concerning  him. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,' Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  272 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud .  i.  159. 

M.  B. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM :  An  exegete  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  at 
Grodno,  Hussia.  He  wrote  “  Moreh  Derek  ”  (He  Who 
Shows  the  Way),  tracing  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  and  the 
partition  of  Canaan  among  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Ap¬ 
pended  to  this  work  is  a  colored  map  of  Palestine. 
The  book  was  published  at  Grodno  in  1836. 
Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozcir  ha-Scfarim,  p.  309. 

M.  B. 

AARON  IBN  HAYYIM  (the  Younger).  See 
Hayyim,  Aaron  ibn. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM  ABRAHAM  HA- 
EOHEN  PERAHYAH.  See  Perahyah,  Aaron 
ben  Hayyim  Abraham  iia-Kohen. 

AARON  BEN  HAYYIM  HA-KOHEN 

(called  The  Saint):  Nephew  of  Simeon  of  Coucy-le- 
Ohateau  and  of  Jacob  of  Corbeil;  flourished  about 
1200,  In  1227,  after  having  compared  all  the  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  French  Mahzor  he  could  obtain,  he 
wrote  the  Mahzor,  Code  Uri,  No.  225,  to  which  he 
added  a  commentary  consisting  chiefly  of  compila¬ 
tions  of  written  ancl  traditional  explanations  from 
his  uncle  Ephraim  ben  Menahem,  and  from  Sliema- 
iah  bar  Isaac,  Moses  ben  Kalonymus  ha-Zakcn,  and 
Meshullam  bar  Simson  (“  Cat.  Bocll.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
1206).  Neubauer  thinks  that  MS.  No.  1209  in  the 
same  collection  is  a  shorter  form  of  the  same  com¬ 
pilation.  Aaron  seems  to  have  known  some  Arabic, 
and  quotes  French  and  German  words. 

Bibliography:  Znnz,  Ritus,  p.  191;  Neubauer,  Cat,  Bodl 
Hcbr.  MSS.  Nos.  1206  ancl  1209. 

K 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  DE  LA  PAPA.  See 

La  Papa.  Aaron  ben  Isaac  de. 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  OF  RECHNITZ  (mod¬ 
ern  Rohoncz,  Hungary):  Author  of  a  midrashic 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  first  portion  of  which 
(Genesis)  was  published  in  1786  at  Sulzbacli  under 
the  title  “  Bet  Aharon”  (House  of  Aaron). 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  70 ;  Wiener, 
Bibliotheca  Fricdlandiana ,  No.  1238. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  ISAAC  SASON:  Author  and 
Talmudist;  born  in  Constantinople  in  1629.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph  Sason,  an  eminent 
Talmudist,  and  cousin  of  Hayyim  Benveniste,  the 
famous  scholar.  Aaron  Cupino,  rabbi  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was  his  teacher  in  Talmudic  lore,  and  was  so 
successful  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  his  pupil  en¬ 
gaged  in  Talmudic  controversies  with  Moses  Ben¬ 
veniste,  who  thought  them  worthy  of  publication. 
The  great  Palestinian  Pilpulist,  Judah  Rozanes,  re¬ 


ferred  with  respect  to  an  unpublished  work,  “  Hen 
Yeshallah,  ”  by  H.  Aaron.  Whether  the  work  “  Sefat 
Emet”  should  be  credited  to  R.  Aaron  or  to  his 
grandfather,  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  is  uncertain.  The 
latter  is  more  probably  its  author.  Skabbetliai 
Bass,  the  only  writer  who  mentions  that  particular 
book,  in  his  “Sifte  Yeshenim,”  throws  no  light  on 
this  question,  merely  mentioning  that  it  is  by  Aaron 
Sason.  See  Aaron  ben  Joseph  Sason. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  298 ;  Ha-Eshkol 
(encyclopedia),  col.  457 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  No. 
415,  p.  141;  ibid.  No.  1205,  p.  608;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim, 
ed.  Benjacob,  p.  19. 

L.  G. 

AARON,  ISRAEL  :  American  rabbi ;  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1859.  His  father  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where  he  served  many  years 
in  the  army,  holding  several  minor  military  offices. 
After  leaving  the  High  School  Israel,  Aaron  entered 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati.  From 
1883  to  1887  he  was  rabbi  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
since  1887  has  been  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  “  The  Relation  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  to  the 
Renaissance,”  and  “The  Megillah  of  Saragossa,”  in 
the  “Menorali”;  also  translations  of  Franz  De- 
litzsch’s  “Colors  in  the  Talmud”  and  J.  Stern’s 
“Woman’s  Place  in  the  Talmud.” 

Bibliography  :  Our  County  [Erie]  and  its  People ,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1880. 

F.  S.  W. 

AARON  BEN  ISRAEL  BRODA.  See 

Broda,  Aaron  ben  Israel. 

AARON  BEN  JACOB  BEN  DAVID  HA- 
KOHEN  :  French  ritualist;  one  of  a  family  of 
scholars  living  at  Narbonne,  France  (not  Lunel,  as 
Conforte  and  others  say),  who  was  a  sufferer  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1306.  He  emigrated 
to  Majorca,  and  there,  some  time  before  1327,  com¬ 
posed  a  ritual  work  of  great  merit  bearing  the  title 
“  Orhot  Hayyim”  (The  Paths  of  Life).  The  first 
part  deals  chiefly  with  the  laws  concerning  the  daily 
prayers,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  festivals,  and  was 
published  in  Florence  in  1752 ;  the  second,  and  larger, 
part  is  now  being  edited  by  M.  Schlesinger.  The 
work  is  rather  a  compilation  of  Talmudic  laws  and 
discussions  than  an  original  system,  and  was  con¬ 
ceived  on  a  plan  similar  to  Jacob  ben  Asher’s  great 
code,  the  “  Arba‘ali  Turim,  ”  which  appeared  soon  af¬ 
terward  and  superseded  it  as  a  ritual  guide  on  account 
of  its  more  practical  character.  The  “  Orhot  Hay¬ 
yim,”  however,  contains  some  ethical  and  doctrinal 
chapters  which  are  not  found  in  Jacob  ben  Asher’s 
code.  Aaron  lia-Kohen  was  especialty  fond  of  1113^- 
tic  lore  and  of  rabbinical  discussion.  A  less  strict 
legalist  than  his  more  famous  contemporary,  his 
“Orhot  Hayyim”  is  of  greater  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  than  to  one  who  seeks  practical 
decisions. 

An  abridgment  of  the  work,  under  the  name  of 
“  Kol  Bo”  (All  Is  in  It),  a  thesaurus,  compiled  most 
probabty  by  Shemariah  ben  Simhali,  a  German 
scholar  (according  to  others  by  Joseph  ben  Tobiah 
of  Provence),  came  into  common  use,  replacing  the 
original  work. 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  Aaron  ha-Kohcn  und  scin  Rituahucrh 
Orhot  Hayyim,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1869,  pp.  433-450,  531-541 ; 
idem,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  290, 420;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim, 
No.  300 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  pp.  51, 239. 

K. 

AARON  BEN  JACOB  HA-LEVI  HORO¬ 
WITZ.  See  Horowitz,  Aaron  ben  Jacob  ha- 
Levi. 

AARON  BEN  JACOB  OF  KARLIN:  Known 
among  the  Hasidim  as  Rabbi  Aaron  the  Great,  or 
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Aaron  ben  Uayyim 
Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi 


simply  as  the  “  Preacher  ”  or  “  Censor  ” ;  born  in  1738; 
died  1771.  He  was  one  of  the  early  great  rabbis  of 
the  sect  who  helped  the  rapid  spread  of  Hasidism  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  his  exhortations.  He  died  one  year 
before  his  master,  the  great  Rabbi  Baer  of  Mez- 
liirich,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asher  of 
Karlin  (I.).  Aaron  is  the  author  of  the  Sabbath 
hymn  which  begins  TUP  DID  SflDDK  IT  and  is 
still  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Hasidim.  His  ethi¬ 
cal  will  ( zewaah )  and  some  collectanea  are  printed 
in  the  work  of  his  grandson,  Aaron  ben  Asher  of 
Karlin. 

Bibliography  :  Kincit  Soferim,  note  1294,  Lemberg,  1892;  Bet 

Aharon ,  Brody,  1875. 

P.  VYl. 

AARON  JAROSLAW.  See  Jaroslaw,  Aaron. 

AARON  JEITELES.  See  Jeiteles,  Aaron. 

AARON  OF  JERUSALEM  (called  also 
Abul-Earaj  Harun  ben  Alfarez,  the  Gramma¬ 
rian  of  Jerusalem) :  Karaite  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  Rabban- 
ites  as  one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  Ka- 
raitic  learning  and  as  a  great  authority  on  gram¬ 
mar  and  exegesis.  He  is  quoted  by  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Moznayim  ”  as  “  the  sage 
of  Jerusalem,  not  known  to  me  by  name,  who  wrote 
eight  books  on  grammar,  as  precious  as  sapphire.” 
Moses  ibn  Ezra  refers  to  him  as  “the  sage  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  who  wrote  the  ;  Mushtamil,  ’  ”  and  also  quotes 
him  as  “Sheik  Abulfaraj  of  Jerusalem,  who  is  no 
adherent  of  our  religious  community.”  Judah  ibn 
Balaam  likewise  mentions  “  the  grammarian  of  the 
Holy  City”;  and  Abulwalid  in  his  “Rikmali”  re¬ 
lates  that  Jacob  de  Leon  brought  him  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  “  the  copy  of  a  book  by  an  author  who  lived 
there,  but  whose  name  he  refrains  from  mention¬ 
ing, ’’because,  as  Bacher  surmises,  he  was  a  Karaite. 
Little  was  known  of  Aaron  ^  until  Neubauer  dis¬ 
covered,  among  the  manuscript  collection  of  Fir- 
kovitch  in  St.  Petersburg,  important  fragments 
in  Arabic  of  the  “Mushtamil”  (The  Comprehen¬ 
sive),  a  Hebrew  grammar  consisting  of  eight  books. 
Bacher,  while  studying  these  fragments,  succeeded 
in  rediscovering  the  unknown  grammarian.  S.  Poz- 
nanski  published  some  valuable  specimens  of  Aaron’s 
work;  and,  following  a  suggestion  of  Harkavy,  he 
threw  new  light  on  the  author  and  some  other  works 
of  his— namely,  the  “Kitab  al-Kaphi,”  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  often  quoted  by  Karaite 
writers,  and  a  lexicographical  work  bearing  the  title 
“Sharh  Alalfaz,”  a  part  of  which  is -extant  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Gcsch.  d.  Kardert  i.  99, 100 ;  Bacher,  in 

Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxx.  232-256 ;  Poznanski,  ibid..  1896,  xxxiii. 

24-39,  197-218 ;  Pinsker,  LikJmte  Kadmoniot ,  pp.  109  et  seq. 

K. 

AARON  OF  JITOMIR  or  ZHITOMIR :  A  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Baer  of  Mezliirich  and  a  representative  of 
the  sect  of  the  Hasidim ;  born  about  1750 ;  died  about 
1820.  He  wrote  cabalistic  homilies  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  under  the  title  “Toledot  Aharon”  (The  Gen¬ 
erations  of  Aaron),  Berditchev,  1817. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash,  p.  19, 

No.  Ill,  Warsaw,  1879.  A  ^  _ 

A.  B.  D. 

AARON,  JONAS;  First  known  Jewish  resident 
of  Philadelphia ;  mentioned  in  an  article  entitled  “  A 
Philadelphia  Business  Directory  of  1703,”  by  Charles 
H.  Browning,  published  in  “  The  American  Histor¬ 


ical  Register,  ”  April,  1895.  There  the  name  of  J onas 
Aaron  is  referred  to  as  being  upon  the  account- 
books  of  Judge  Trent. 

Bibliography  :  A.  S.  W.  Rosenhach,  1 Votes  on  the  First  Set¬ 
tlement  of  Jews  in  Pennsylvania,,  1655-1703,  in  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.,  No.  5,  p.  191,  1897^  ^ 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  BEAUGENCY: 

French  Bible  commentator  and  rabbinical  scholar, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century  at  Beaugency, 
near  Orleans.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Rab- 
benu  Tam  (about  1110-75),  with  whom  he  main¬ 
tained  a  scholarly  correspondence. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  80 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  116. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  BUDA  (Ofen) :  A 

Judseo-German  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
was  captured  in  the  city  of  Ofen,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  on  September  2,  1686,  when  the  imperial 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  finally  wrested  it  from  the  power  of  the 
Turks.  He  was  the  author  of  “Ein  Schoen  Neu  Lied 
von  Ofen  ”  (Bale,  Prague,  1686) ,  a  Judseo-German 
poem  describing  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  Buda,  and 
especially  laudatory  of  one  Sender  ben  Joseph  Tausk, 
to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Serapeum ,  1848,  p.  352,  No, 
110a;  idem.  Cat  Bodl.  Nos.  3654,  4358;  Kaufmann,  Die 
Erstiirmung  Ofcii's,  1895.  q 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-LEVI  (abbre¬ 
viated  RAH  =  Rabbi  Aaron  Ha-Levi) :  Talmudist, 
and  critic ;  a  direct  descendant  of  Zeraiiiah  lia-Levi, 
and  probably,  like  him,  a  native  of  Gerona,  Spain ; 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  died 
before  1303.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  he  studied  under  Nahmanides,  at  Gerona, 
where  he  also  met,  as  a  fellow  pupil,  Solomon 
ben  Adret,  who  later  came  to  be  his  opponent. 
Aaron  especially  mentions  among  his  teachers  his* 
brother  Phinehas  (who  migrated  later  to  Canet.  near 
Perpignan,  after  which  place  lie  is  surnamed),  and 
his  nephew  Isaac,  the  son  of  his  brother  Benveniste^ 
His  life  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  Spain.  In  1285- 
lie  was  rabbi  in  Saragossa,  where  he  was  so  highly 
respected  that  Nissim  ben  Reuben,  in  1350,  did  not 
dare  to  annul  a  decision  given  by  Aaron  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  in  that  city,  even  though  he  considered  it  illegal 
(Isaac  ben  Shesliet,  responsa,  No.  390).  About  1291 
Aaron  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Toledo.  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  some  modern  historians  that,  when  advanced 
in  age,  he  emigrated  to  Provence,  is  based  on  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  Meiri  (see  below),  where  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  is  jni  instead  of  Kim,  and  min  in¬ 

stead  of  min  pmD  (see  Neubauer’s  edition,  p.  230). 

According  to  Isaac  de  Lattes,  Aaron  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  most  of  the  treatises  in  the  Talmud,  of 
which  but  few  exist  to-day;  namely,  those  on  the 
treatises  Bezah  and  Ketubot,  also  commentaries  on 
the  Halakot  of  Alfasi,  of  which  the  portions  on  Bera- 
kot  and  Ta‘anit  have  been  published  by  S.  and  N. 
Bamberger  (Mentz,  1S74)  under  the  title  “  Pekudat 
lia-Lewiyim.  ”  He  wrote  also  several  compendiums  of 
laws  concerning  the  precepts  of  various  rituals.  The 
“Precepts  Concerning  Wine,”  which  is  added  to  the 
work  “  ‘ Abodat  ha-Kodesli  ”  by  his  opponent,  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Adret  (Venice,  1602),  is  the  only  one  pub¬ 
lished  ;  another  part  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  His  pupil  Yom-Tob  Ashbili  (that  is,  of 
Seville)  has  preserved,  in  his  novelise  (“  Hiddushim”) 
to  the  Talmud,  many  of  the  explanations  of  Aaron. 
The  reputation  of  Aaron  as  a  high  Talmudic  author¬ 
ity  did  not  arise  from  any  of  the  above  works,  which 
were  not  widely  published,  but  from  his  “  Bedek  ha- 
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Bay  it  ”  (Breaches  of  the  House),  a  criticism  of  the 
great  work,  “  Torat  ha-Bayit  ”  (The  Precept  of  the 
House),  written  by  Solomon  ben  Adret. 

Several  times  during  his  rabbinical  career  Aaron 
came  into  conflict  on  important  points  with  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Adret,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  On  one  occasion  they  failed  to  agree  in  the 
decision  of  a  subject  submitted  to  them,  and  neither 
being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
other,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
French  authorities. 

No  sooner  had  Adret  published  his  important 
work,  “Torat  ha-Bayit,”  than  Aaron  submitted  it 
to  a  severe  but  just  criticism.  It  reflects  great 
credit  upon  Aaron  that  lie  treated  his  opponent  with 
the  greatest  deference,  never  allowing  himself  to 
descend  to  personalities.  The  same  thing  can  not 
be  said  of  Adret’s  counter-criticism,  “Mishmeret 
ha-Bayit  ”  (Defense  of  the  House) ,  which  is  written 
in  an  acrimonious,  not  to  say  malicious,  tone :  that 
may  perhaps  be  the  reason  that  Adret  published  it 
anonymously,  for  it  was  only  in  later  years  that  he 
acknowledged  his  authorship.  These  two  distin¬ 
guished  pupils  of  Nahmanides  differed  also  in  many 
other  points.  While  Adret  inclined  to  mysticism, 
Aaron  treated  important  dogmatical  questions  in  a 
fashion  which  was  distasteful  to  the  orthodox,  as, 
for  instance,  his  opinion  on  resurrection.  Without 
denying  resurrection,  he  maintained  that  the  body 
would  have  to  undergo  certain  changes  until  it  ac¬ 
quired  an  ethereal  nature  which  would  permit  it  to 
appear  before  God  and  to  look  upon  the  glory  of 
heaven.  Aaron  was  at  first  credited  with  the  au¬ 
thorship,  of  the  “Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  an  error  cor¬ 
rected  %  Rosin  (“Ein  Compendium  der  Jtidisclien 
Gesetzeskunde,  ”  1871,  pp.  181-134).  See  Aaron 
ha-Levi  of  Barcelona. 

Bibliography:  Menahem  Meiri,  Bet  ha-Beliiralh  in  Neu- 
bauer,  Mediceval  Jew .  Cliron.  ii.  230 ;  ibid.  David  of  Estella,  p. 
232 ;  Isaac  de  Lattes,  Sha'are  Zion ,  ed.  Buber,  p.  40  (neither  of 
them  knows  anything-  of  Aaron’s  sojourn  in  Provence);  Neu- 
bauer,  in  MonatsschrifU  1871,  p.  513 ;  Geiger,  Hid.  Zeit.  x. 
128;  Neubauer,  Cat  Oxford ,  index;  Griifcz,  Gesch.  d.  Juclen , 
vii.  161, 162 ;  Renan,  Lcs  Rabbins  Fran  gate  (Histoire  Lite 
temire  de  la  France ,  vol.  xxvii.),  pp.  523-528;  Gross.  Gallia 
Judaica ,  pp.  327-332,  460,  461 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Haw/im,  No. 
293 ;  j.  Perles,  R.  Salomo  ben  Abraham  ben  Adereth,  pp. 

4,  62. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH,  THE  KARAITE 

(called  the  Elder  to  distinguish  him  from  Aaron 
ben  Elijah  of  Nicomedia,  the  Younger):  Emi¬ 
nent  teacher,  philosopher,  physician,  and  liturgical 
poet  in  Constantinople;  born  in  Sulchat,  Crimea, 
about  1260;  died  about  1320.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  Karaism  by  the  help  of 
philosophical  elements  borrowed  from  Rabbanite 
literature.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
had  mastered  the  theological  knowledge  of  his 
time  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  elected  the  spiri¬ 
tual  head  of  the  Karaite  community  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  that  capacity  he  engaged  the  Rab- 
banite  teachers  in  a  public  dispute  to  determine  the 
correct  time  for  the  new  moon.  He  then  journeyed 
through  many  lands  and  diligently  studied  the 
works  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimonides,  Nahmanides,  and 
Rashi.  Being,  as  he  said,  eager  to  arrive  at  “the 
truth  without  bias  and  prejudice,  and  free  from 
partizan  spirit,”  he  determined  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  investigation,  even  if  they  conflicted 
with  Karaite  teachings  and  traditions.  In  this 
spirit  of  fairness  he  wrote,  in  1294,  while  following 
the  profession  of  a  physician  in  Constantinople,  the 
work  which  established  his  fame  and  influence  de¬ 
spite  his  Rabbanite  proclivities.  This  work  was 
the  “Mibhar”  (The  Choice),  a  commentary  on  the 


Pentateuch,  written  in  the  terse,  concise,  and  often 
obscure  style  and  after  the  critical  method  of  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  this  became  to  the  later  generation  of  Kara¬ 
ite  teachers  a  source  of  instruction  in  religious  philos¬ 
ophy,  in  exegesis,  and  in  practical  theology,  that 
is,  the  observance  of  the  Law. 

Like  Ibn  Ezra,  he  presents  his  theology  not  in 
systematic  and  coherent  form,  but  in  observations 
made  throughout  the  book,  in  con- 
His  nection  with  the  various  portions  of 
Theology,  the  Torah.  Unlike  Ibn  Ezra,  how¬ 
ever,  he  avoids  references  to  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Biblical  text,  insisting  alwa3rs  on  its 
plain  meaning  or  its  possible  figurative  significance. 
For  the  latter  he  especially  uses  the  commentary  of 
Nahmanides,  whose  pupil  he  is  erroneously  said  to 
have  been.  Like  Judah  Hadassi  and  Maimonides, 
he  accentuates  the  spirituality  of  God ;  but,  unlike 
these,  he  assumes  certain  attributes  of  God  to.  be  in¬ 
separable  from  His  essence,  but  to  be  taken  rather 
as  human  forms  of  speech.  In  connection  with 
this  he  dwells  especially  on  the  will  of  God,  by 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  by  which  tlie 
celestial  bodies  are  moved  and  governed.  Angels 
are  to  him  intelligences  emanating  from  the  divine 
intellect,  not  created  beings;  and  the  existence  of 
demons  he  rejects  as  an  absurdity.  God’s  saying, 
“Let  us  make  man!  ”  he  explains  as  signifying  the 
cooperation  of  the  spiritual  with  the  sensuous  in 
the  creation  and  evolution  of  man ;  and  when  God 
is  described  as  giving  names  to  things,  the  meaning 
is  tliaf  He  prompts  man  to  do  so.  Still,  he  opposes 
that  rationalism  which  dissolves  miracles  into  nat¬ 
ural  occurrences.  Prophecy  he  explains  as  a  psy¬ 
chological,  not  a  physical,  process,  manifested  in 
different  forms ;  either  the  inner  e}re  or  ear  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  object  in  a  vision  or  dream,  or,  the  truth 
being  on  a  higher  plane,  communicated  intuitively. 
Only  Moses  received  the  divine  revelation  directly 
and  clearly  without  any  mind-obscuring  vision. 
Abraham’s  call  to  sacrifice  his  son  he  takes  to  be  a 
mere  vision.  Aaron  is  very  outspoken  on  the  subject 
of  man’s  free  will,  opposing  emphatically  the  notion 
held  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  others,  that  human  destiny  or 
disposition  is  influenced  by  the  planets.  The  "ex¬ 
pression,  that  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
he  so  interprets  as  not  to  contravene  the  principle 
of  free  will. 

The  most  important  of  the  Commandments  Aaron 
declares,  against  older  Karaite  teachers  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Rabbanites,  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Ten  Words,  which  makes  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  a  positive  command,  as  this  alone  gives  to  the 
observance  of  all  the  other  laws  its  inner  value  and 
its  life-consecrating  character.  Often,  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Law  or  in  regard  to  its  spirit,  as 
in  regard  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  “eye  for  eye 
and  tooth  for  tooth,”  he  sides  with  the  Rabbanites. 
Everywhere  he  shows  himself  to  be  of  sound,  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.  He  virtually  accepts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tradition,  rejecting  it  only  when  it  conflicts 
with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  His  conception  of  the 
human  soul  is  peculiar  and  probably  influenced  by 
his  medical  studies:  it  seems  to  him  in  its  various 
functions  dependent  upon  the  brain,  the  blood,  and 
the  spinal  cord  or  marrow;  whereas  otherwise  he 
claims  full  independence  for  the  immortal  spirit. 
Here  his  physiology  and  theology  do  not  harmonize. 

Aaron  ben  Joseph  achieved  more  permanent  re¬ 
sults  for  the  Karaites  by  his  liturgical  work  than  by 
his  commentary.  It  was  his  “  Seder  Tefillot  ”  (Book 
of  Prayers  and  Hymns)  that  was  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Karaite  congregations  as  the  standard  prayer- 
book,  and  that  probably  earned  for  him  the  epithet 
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“  ha-Kadosh  ”  (the  Saint).  He  not  only  enlarged  the 
older  Karaite  ritual  by  his  own  compositions,  many  of 
which  are  rather  mystical  in  character 
His  and  not  of  great  literary  merit,  but  he 
Liturgical  also  embodied  in  this  ritual  the  hymns 
and  Other  of  Ibn  Gabirol,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Ibn 
Works.  Ezra,  and  other  great  liturgical  poets 
of  the  Rabbanites,  thus  showing  his 
broadness  of  mind  as  well  as  his  fine  judgment  and 
taste.  He  also  composed  a  didactic  poem,  presenting 
in  brief  rimes  for  popular  instruction  and  education 
the  contents  and  spiritual  lessons  of  each  weekly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  wrote,  besides,  brief 
commentaries  on  the  earlier  Prophets;  on  the  later 
Prophets,  of  which  only  that  on  Isaiah  lias  been 
preserved ;  and  on  the  Hagiographa,  of  which  the 
one  on  Job  is  mentioned  in  his  Pentateuch  commen¬ 
tary,  and  the  one  on  the  Psalms  has  been  preserved 
only  in  part.  He  wrote,  also,  a  grammar  under  the 
title  of  “Kelil  Yofi”  (Diadem  of  Beauty),  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  older  works,  with  liis  own  additions, 
among  which  was  a  chapter  on  Bible  exegesis ;  but 
lie  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  completed  by  Isaac 
Tislibi  and  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1581,  and 
at  Koslov,  in  1847. 

Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  “Mibhar”  (existing  in  Ley¬ 
den,  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  manuscript) 
was  published  with  a  commentary  by  Joseph  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Moses  Yerushalmi,  at  Koslov,  in  1885.  For 
other  commentaries  see  Tisiibi,  Elijah  Rabbani 
ben  Judah,  Kalai,  Samuel  ben  Joseph,  and 
Luzki,  Mobdecai  ben  Nissan.  His  commentary 
on  the  earlier  prophets  and  Isaiah,  chaps.,  i.-lix., 
was' edited  under  the  title  “Mibhar  Yesharim,”  by 
Abraham  Firkovitch,  who  completed  the  commen¬ 
tary  on  Isaiah,  at  Koslov,  1885 ;  better  manuscripts 
are  in  Leyden.  Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  exists  in  Leyden  in  manuscript  only  and 
is  incomplete.  His  liturgy,  “Seder  Tefillot,”  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  Venice  (D.  Bomberg),  1525-29;  then  in 
Kale,  1784  and  1805;  and  in  Koslov,  1836. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.Juden ,  vii.  323  et  seq. ;  Fiirst, 
Gesch,  d,  Kariiert.  ii.  238-250;  Jost.  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums 
ii.  356-361 ;  Neubauer,  Aus  d.  Petersburger  Bihliotlick,  p.  56 ; 
Hamburger,  in  Winter  and  Wimsche’s  JUdische  Literature  ii. 
93-99,  where  a  few  specimens  of  his  style  are  given  in  Ger¬ 
man  translation ;  Schreiner,  Per  Kalam  in  d.  Jildischen 
Literature  1895,  p.  57. 

AARON  BEN  JOSEPH  SASON :  Talmudic 
author;  born  toward  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably  at  Salonica,  where  he  received 
liis  rabbinical  education  under  the  supervision  of 
Mordecai  Matalon,  an  eminent  scholar.  During  the 
last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  Aaron  ben 
Joseph  engaged  in  teaching,  and  some  of  his  pupils 
ranked  among  the  eminent  rabbis  of  Turkey.  With 
these,  as  well  as  with  his  colleagues,  he  maintained 
a  lively  correspondence  on  Talmudic  questions,  the 
summary  of  which  (282  responsa)  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1625  under  the  title  “Torat  Emet  ”  (Law 
of  Truth).  In  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  men¬ 
tions  his  commentaries  on  “Yad  lia-Hazakah”  of 
Maimoriides  and  on  the  “Tur  ”  of  Jacob  ben  Asher, 
as  well  as  his  treatises  on  various  lialakic  subjects, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published,  and 
which  are  perhaps  altogether  lost.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  work  “  Sefat  Emet 77  (Lip  of  Truth), 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Shabbetliai 
Bass,  contains  scholia  to  the  Talmud  and  to  the 
Tosafot,  was  written  by  Aaron  ben  Joseph  and  not 
by  his  grandson,  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Sason.  This  prob¬ 
ability  is  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  title,  “  Sefat 
Emet,”  which  corresponds  with  the  title  of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  responsa,  as  well  as  by  the  above  cited 


statement  in  his  introduction  to  “Torat  Emet,”  that 
he  had  written  scholia  to  the  Talmud. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  see  index  of  Cas- 
sel’s  edition ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  ed.  Benjacob,  letter 
Aleph,  No.  139 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  294 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl, 
Jud.  iii.  250 ;  Ha-Eshkol  (encyclopedia),  pp.  457,  458. 

L.  G. 

AARON  KUPINO.  See  Aaron  Cupino. 
AARON  LEVI.  See  Montezino,  Antonio. 
AARON  HA-LEVI  OF  BARCELONA:  Span¬ 
ish  Talmudist  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
author  of  the  first  book  of  religious  instruction 
among  tlie  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  his 
work  the  “  Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  ”  (Book  of  Education) 
was  well  known,  having  been  repeatedly  commented 
on  and  republished  in  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  it 
was  reserved  for  Rosin  to  discover  anything  accu¬ 
rate  concerning  the  personality  of  the  author.  The 
hook  itself  is  anonymous;  and  the  statement  by 
Gedaliah  ibn  Yahyah  (dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century),  that  its  author  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Talmudist  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  It  is  now,  how  ever,  certain 
that  the  author  was  a  Spanish  instructor  of  youth, 
of  modest  position,  one  who  had  contented  himself 
with  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  his  own  identity 
in  symbolically  applying  to  himself  the  verse  Mai. 
ii.  5,  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  prefatory  letter  to  the  book; 
in  an  old  Mklrash  (Sifra,  Shemini,  ed.  Weiss,  \AM) 
this  verse  is  referred  to  Aaron.  He  lays  no  claim  to 
original  research.  The  book  was  simply  intended  to 
impart  to  Jewish  youth  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
to  present  in  simple  form  the  principles  of  J udaism  to 
the  unlearned  layman.  Tl:e  writer  seems  to  have  had 
this  lay-public  always  before  him;  and  his  work  is 
in  this  respect  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors, 
Maimonides,  Nahmanides,  and  Moses  of  Coucy,  from 
whose  works  he  liberally  draws.  The  “Hinnuk” 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
affirmative  and  negative  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  weekly 
The  lessons  ( parashot ),  with  their  ethical 
“  Hinnuk.**  and  lialakic  aspects,  based  upon  rab¬ 
binical  tradition  of  the  Talmudic  and 
post-Talmudic  periods,  for  which  latter  feature  he 
relies  upon  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  and  Nahmanides  as 
main  authorities.  His  chief  and  original  merit  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  ingenuity  and  religious  fervor  with 
which  he  dwells  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  Law , 
avoiding  most  admirably  all  abstruse  philosophical 
and  mystical  theories,  such  as  are  only  too  abundant 
in  liis  guides,  Maimonides  and  Nahmanides.  The 
following  are  some  specimens  of  his  method.  Upon 
the  precept  concerning  the  treading  ox  (Deut.  xxv, 
4)  the  “  Hinnuk  ”  remarks  : 

“  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  accustom  himself  to  show  kindness, 
compassion,  and  consideration  to  his  fellow  creatures.  When 
we  therefore  treat  considerately  even  the  animals  given  for  our 
use,  and  withdraw  not  from  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  what 
their  labor  obtains  for  us,  we  educate  our  soul  thereby  to  be  all 
tbe  kinder  to  our  fellow  men,  and  accustom  ourselves  not  to 
withhold  from  them  what  is  their  due,  but  to  allow  them  to  en¬ 
joy  with  us  the  result  of  that  to  which  they  have  contributed 
(par.  601). 

Some  of  his  explanations  of  purely  ritual  ordinances 
betray  likewise  a  deep  religious  sentiment.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  counting  (see  ‘Omer)  of  the  seven  weeks 
between  Passover  and  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  15)  is 
intended  to  cause  us  to  meditate  upon  the  real  and 
deeper  meaning  of  both  those  festivals.  Israel’s 
redemption  from  Egypt  was  only  the  beginning 
of  true  freedom  for  the  nation ;  its  full  measure  was 
not  attained  until  the  Revelation  was  given,  which 
event  is  commemorated  by  the  latter  festival.  On 
that  day  Israel  may  be  truly  said  to  have  become  a 
free  people;  therefore  let  the  true  Israelite  reveren- 
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tially  and  lovingly  count  tlie  very  days  intervening 
between  the  date  that  brought  him  bodily  liberty 
and  that  which  perfected  it  by  adding  spiritual  en¬ 
franchisement.  Even  in  the  citation  of  rabbinical 
traditions  and  amplifications  of  the  Law,  the  author 
displays  rare  judgment  and  proper  feeling,  thus 
completely  justifying  the  popularity  which  this  book 
has  for  centuries  enjoj^ed. 

The  author's  enumeration  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  (HJclearim)  of  J udaism  is  noteworthy ;  namely, 
“the  eternify,  omnipotence,  unify,  and  omniscience 
of  God ;  creation  of  the  world  by  God ;  rewards  and 
punishments  for  human  actions;  and  the  truth  of 
Jewish  tradition  ”  (introduction  to  the  “Hinnuk”). 
Compared  with  the  familiar  principles  of  faith  as 
enumerated  by  Maimonides,  one  is  struck  b}^  the  fact 
that  the  “Hinnuk,”  representing  the  official  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  time,  mentions  neither  the  unchange¬ 
ableness  of  the  Law  nor  resurrection.  This  is  owing 
undoubtedly  to  the  aversion  of  rabbinical  Judaism 
to  the  Maimonidean  attempt  to  set  up  dogmas. 

The  “  Hinnuk  ”  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
and  Latin ;  the  former  version  seems  to  have  been 
in  existence  about  a  hundred  -years  ago,  but  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
translation  was  published  by  J.  II.  Hottinger  under 
the  title  “Juris  Hebrceofum  Leges  261  .  .  .  Ductu 
R-  Levi  Barcelonitm,”  Zurich,  1656,  and  a  French 
extract  under  the  title,  “Instruction  Religieuse  et 
Morale,”  by  E.  Halevy. 

Bibliography  :  David  Rosin,  Ein  Compendium,  d.  Jiid. 

Gcsetzeskundc,  etc.,  Breslau,  1S71 ;  Joseph  hen  Moses  of  Tar- 

nopol,  Minlmt  Hinnuk  (a  very  learned  commentary  on  the 

Hinnuk ,  in  3  vols.),  Lemberg,  1S69.  ^  q 

AARON  HA-LEVI  BEN  MOSES  OF 
STAROSELYE  :  A  Talmudic  scholar  and  cabalist 
of  note,  who  flourished  in  Poland  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  steadfast  disciples  of  the  cabalist  Senior 
Salman,  rabbi  of  Lozhne  and  Lody,  and  studied 
under  him  until  he  had  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  mystic  lore.  He  urged  Salman  to  publish  his 
work,  “Tanya”  (Slavita,  1796);  and  when  the  latter 
was  imprisoned  by  a  royal  decree  in  1798,  Aaron 
traveled  from  town  to  town  to  collect  money  from 
his  master’s  followers,  to  ransom  him,  or  at  least  to 
bribe  the  jailer  and  the  prison  warders  to  allow 
them  to  see  Salman.  After  the  latter’s  death  in  1812, 
Aaron  took  up  his  residence  as  rabbi  at  Staroselye, 
and  many  flocked  to  him  to  have  the  Law  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  his  master. 
These  formed  a  school  known  as  the  Hasidim  of 
Staroselye.  Aaron  was  the  author  of  “Sha'are 
‘Abodah  ”  (The  Gates  of  Worship),  Shklov,  1820-21, 
a  work  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  “  ‘Abodat 
ha-Benonim  ”  (The  Worship  of  the  Humble).  It  is 
divided  into  five  sections :  the  first  on  the  unity  of 
God;  the  second  on  the  union  of  souls;  the  third  on 
divine  service ;  the  fourth  on  the  Law  and  the  Com¬ 
mandments;  and  the  fifth  on  repentance.  He  also 
wrote  “  'Abodat  ha-Lewi,”  Lemberg,  1861,  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  All  of  Aaron’s  teach¬ 
ings  are  based  on  the  oral  traditions  of  Salman  and 
on  his  work,  “Tanya.” 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  603 ;  Walden, 
Sliem  kcir-Gedolim  hc-Hodcish,  No.  105;  Ttodkinson,  pyfyn 

Y'jnn  mny.  J  L  S* 

AARON  HA-LEVI  OETTINGEN  (fcUJ^K): 

Galician  rabbi;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  died  in  Lemberg  about  1670. 
He  was  one  of  a  prominent  family  of  rabbis,  and 
officiated  for  the  congregations  of  Javorov  and 


Rzeszow.  His  father,  Hayyim  Judah  Loeb  ben 
Eliezer,  was  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  as  was  also  his 
father-in-law,  Hayyim  Cohen  Rapoport,  author  of 
responsa,  ultimately  published  at  Lemberg,  1861. 
Aaron  strongly  opposed  the  Hasidism  which  arose 
in  Galicia,  and  especially  attacked  Elimelech  of  Le- 
zaysk,  the  author  of  “No‘am  Elimelech  ”  (compare 
“Torat  lia-Kenaot,”  p.  26).  His  approbations  are 
found  in  various  works  of  that  period. 

Bibliography:  Buber,  Anshc  Shcm ,  p. 25,  Cracow,  1895. 

A.  B.  D. 

AARON  OF  LINCOLN;  English  financier; 
born  at  Lincoln,  England,  about  1125 ;  died  1186.  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  English  pipe-roll  of  1166  as 
creditor  of  King  Henry  II.  for  sums  amounting  to 
£616125.  8d.  (about  83, 083,  the  equivalent  of  8100,000 
of  the  present  day)  in  nine  of  the  English  counties 
(Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p.  43).  He 
conducted  his  business  through  agents  (M.  D. 
Davis,  “  Shetarotli,  ”  pp.  287,  288,  No.  148;  Jacobs, 
l.c .,  p.  277),  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
Isaac,  fil  Joce;  by  these  methods  buiiding  up  what 
was  practical ly  a  great  banking  association  that 
spread  throughout  England.  He  made  a  specialty 
of  lending  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  abbeys 
and  monasteries.  Among  those  built  were  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans  (“  Gesta  St.  Albani,  ”  ed.  Riley,  p.  193), 
Lincoln  Minster  (Giraldus Cambrensis,  “  Opera,”  ed. 
Dymock,  vii.  86),  Peterborough  Cathedral  (“Bene- 
I  diet  Abbas,”  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  106),  and  no  less  than 
!  nine  Cistercian  abbeys  (“  Memorials  of  Fountains  Ab¬ 
bey,”  ii.  18).  They  were  all  founded  between  1140 
and  1152,  and  at  Aaron’s  death  remained  indebted 
to  him  in  no  less  a  sum  than  6,400  marks  (£4,800  or 
824,000,  probably  equal  to  §750,000  at  the  present 
day).  Some  of  these  debts  may,  however,  have  been 
incurred  by  the  abbej^s  in  order  to  acquire  lands 
pledged  to  Aaron.  Thus  the  abbot  of  Meaux  took 
over  from  Aaron  lands  pledged  to  the  latter  in  the 
sum  of  1,800  marks  (£1,200  or  86,000,  equal  to  §180,- 
000  at  the  present  day) ;  Aaron  at  the  same  time  prom¬ 
ising  to  commute  the  debt  for  a  new 
His  one  of  only  1,260  marks,  which  was 
Transac-  paid  off  by  the  abbey.  After  Aaron’s 

tions .  death  the  original  deed  for  1, 800  marks 

was  brought  to  light,  and  the  king’s 
treasury  demanded  from  the  abbey  the  missing  540 
marks  (“Chron.  de  Melsa,”  i.  178  et  sec.).  This  in¬ 
cident  indicates  how,. on  the  one  hand,  iaron’s  activ¬ 
ity  enabled  the  abbeys  to  get  possession  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  smaller  barons,  and,  on  the  other, 
how  his  death  brought  the  abbeys  into  the  king’s 
power. 

Aaron  not  only  advanced  money  on  land,  but 
also  on  corn  (Jacobs,  l.c.,  p.  66),  armor  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  “De  Instructione  Principum,”  ed. 
Brewer,  p.  45),  and  houses  (“Rotulus  Cartarum,” 
i.  555  ;  Jacobs,  l.c.,  p.  60),  and  in  this  way  acquired 
an  interest  in  properties  scattered  through  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  counties  of  England.  When  he 
died,  in  1186,  Henry  II.  seized  his  property  as  the 
escheat  of  a  Jewish  usurer  (see  Usury),  and  the 
English  crown  thus  became  universal  heir  to  his 
estate.  The  actual  cash  treasure  accumulated  by 
Aaron  was  sent  over  to  France  to  assist  Henry  in 
his  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  but  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it  went  down  on  the  voyage  between  Shore- 
ham  and  Dieppe  (“Benedict  Abbas,”  ed.  Stubbs,  ii. 

5).  However,  the  indebtedness  of  the  smaller  barons 
and  knights  still  remained,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  to  the  amount  of  £15,000  (§75,000, 
probably  equal  to  §2,500,000  at  the  present  day), 
owed  by  some  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons  dis- 
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tributed  over  the  English  counties  in  the  following 
proportions  (Jacobs,  l.c .,  pp.  142,  143): 


Berkshire. . . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge.. 
Cumberland 
Gloucester .. 
Hampshire.. 


Hereford . 

Lincoln . 

London  and 
Middlesex  . . 
Norfolk . 


Northampton  .  28 


Shropshire .  3 

Sussex .  1 

Warwick  and 
Worcester ...  21 

Wiltshire .  3 

Yorkshire .  80 


So  large  was  the  amount  that  a  separate  division 
of  the  exchequer  was  constituted,  entitled  “Aaron’s 
Exchequer”  (Madox,  “ History  of  the  Exchequer,” 
folio  ed.,  p.  745),  and  was  continued  till  at  least 
1201,  that  is,  fifteen  years  later,  for  on  the  pipe- 
roll  of  that  year  most  of  the  debts  to  Aaron  (about 


Aaron’s  significance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
career  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  medieval 
Jewish  communities  could  be  organized  into  a  bank¬ 
ing  association  reaching  throughout  an  entire  coun¬ 
try;  while  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wealth  thus  ac¬ 
quired  shows  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  state  was 
the  arcli-usurer  and  obtained  the  chief  benefit  from 
Jewish  usury. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs  in  TV.  Jew.  Hb<t.  Soc.  Eny.  iii.  157- 
179;  idem,  Jews  of  Anyevin  Enyland ,  passim. 

J . 

AARON  MARKOVICH  OF  WILNA  :  Agent 
(court  Jew)  of  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland  in 


“Aaron’s  Hors 

(From  a  pi 

£7,500)  are  recorded  as  still  outstanding  to  the  king, 
showing  that  only  half  the  debts  had  been  paid 
overby  that  time,  though,  on  the  death  of  Aaron, 
the  payment  of  interest  ceased  automatically,  since 
the  king,  as  a  Christian,  could  not  accept  usury. 

The  house  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln  still  stands,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  private  stone  dwelling  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  date  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  precision 
(before  1186).  It  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Steep  Hill  of  Lincoln,  on  the  way  up  toward  the 
cathedral,  and  is  figured  in  Jacobs,  l.c.,  opposite 
p.  91,  and  in  “Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.,”  iii.,  op¬ 
posite  p.  181  (where  accurate  details  are  given). 
Originally  the  house  had  no  windows  on  the  ground 
floor — an  omission  probably  intended  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  protection  or  defense. 

I— 2 


s”  at  Lincoln. 

otopraph.) 

the  seventeenth  century.  The  only  known  docu¬ 
ment  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  a  letter,  dated 
January  11,  1638,  in  the  official  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  "the  Russian  and  Polish  courts  in  the  reign 
of  Mikhail  Feodorovicli,  the  first  Russian  ruler  of 
the  Romanof  dynasty.  In  it  Ladislaus  asks  of  the 
czar  permission  for  Aaron  Markovich,  “  the  king  s 
agent,  ”  to  visit  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
(with  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  custom  duties) 
certain  utensils  for  the  roval  household;  also  that 
he  be  allowed  to  take  with  him,  for  sale,  some 
“precious  goods.”  This  request,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Ladislaus  was  not  very  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  Jews  (see  Ladislaus),  is  evidence 
of  the  influential  standing  of  Aaron  with  the  Polish 
king.  The  czar  did  not  grant  the  request,  a  fact 
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probably  due  to  the  strained  relations  of  the  two 
courts  at  the  time. 

Bibliography  :  Rcgcsty  i  NaclpisU  1899,  No.  817 ;  Bantysh- 
Kamenski,  Percpiska  Mezhdu  Rossici  i  PolsheU  etc.,  1862, 
vol.  iv. ;  Gradovski,  Otnoshcnim  k  Ycvrcyam  v  Drcvnci  i 
Sovremcnnoi  Russi,  1891,  i.  305. 

II.  R, 

AARON  BEN  MEIR  OF  BREST  :  Lithua¬ 
nian  rabbi ;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  at  Brest-Litovsk  (pD'-Q),  Russia;  died 
there  Nov.  3,  1777.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Katzenellenbogen-Padua,  and  received 
his  Talmudical  instruction  from  Eliezer  ben  Eliezer 
Kolir,  a  well-known  Pilpulist  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  rabbinical  works.  Aaron  carried  the  Pil- 
pui  method  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  was  the  author 
of  “  Minhat  Aharon  ”  (Aaron's  Offering,  Novydvor, 
1792),  a  work  containing  glosses  on  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Sanhedrin,  and  a  masterpiece  of  rabbini¬ 
cal  dialectics  (Pilpul).  xlt  the  end  of  the  work  is 
an  appendix,  called  “Minhali  Belulali,”  which  con¬ 
tains  responsa  and  commentaries  on  Talmudic  topics. 
Some  of  his  responsa  may  be  found  in  the  “  Mekor 
Mayim  Hayyim”  (Sudilkov,  1836),  a  work  by  "his 
grandson,  Jacob  Meir  of  Padua.  Aaron's  father 
was  one  of  the  leaders  (allufim)  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity  of  Brest-Litovsk;  and  his  signature  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  letter  sent  in  1752  by  that  community 
to  Jonathan  Ey^beschlitz  assuring  him  of  their  sup¬ 
port  in  his  dispute  with  Emden. 

Bibliography:  Eisenstaclt  Wiener,  Da'cit  Kcdoshim ,  pp.  124- 
125,  St.  Petersburg,  1897-98;  Femstein,  ‘Ir  Tchillah ,  p.  33, 
Warsaw,  1886;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  340. 

L.  G.-D. 

AARON  BEN  MEN  AHEM  MENDEL  ;  Rus¬ 
sian  rabbi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “Seyag  la-Torah” 
(Fence  to  the  Law),  which  was  printed  at  Lemberg 
in  1810.  This  work  contains  references  to  all  the 
passages  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  quoted  in  the 
Tosafot,  but  is  a  plagiarism  from  a  similar  work 
jby  Mordecai  Jaffe. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  25;  Benjacob,  Ozar  liar 
■  Sefarim ,  p.  419. 

L.  G. 

;  AARON  BEN  MESHULLAM  BEN  JACOB 
OF  LTJNEL :  Ritualist;  flourished  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth ;  died  about  1210  (according  to  “  Shebet 
Yehudali  ”).  He  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Me¬ 
shullam  ben  Jacob  and  seems  to  have  written  a 
book  on  Dinim,  from  which  the  author  of  the  “  Sefer 
Asufot  ”  (MS.  in  the  Montefiore  College  Library;  see 
Gaster,  “Judith  Montefiore  College  Report,  1893,” 
pp.33  et  seq.)  quotes  several  passages.  His  decisions 
and  interpretations  are  also  referred  to  in  the  “  Sefer 
ha-Hashlamah  ”  of  his  nephew,  Rabbi  Meshullam 
(for  example,  in  his  notes  on  Baba  Kamma,  end  of 
chap.  x. ;  Baba  Mezi‘a,  beginning  of  chap,  vii.),  who 
calls  him  “liakam”  for  his  general  knowledge. 

Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  in  his  ethical  will  (ed.  H.  Edel- 
man,  in  “  The  Path  of  Good  Men  ”),  recommends 
his  son  Samuel  to  seek  in  all  things  the  advice  of 
Rabbis  Aaron  and  Asher,  these  being  trusted  frieuds; 
and  he  refers  to  Aaron's  skill  in  computation  of  the 
calendar  and  in  other  branches  of  rabbinic  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  the  literary  controversy  about  certain 
theories  and  decisions  of  Maimonides,  carried  on  at 
the  time  by  the  Maimonists  and  Antimaimonists, 
Rabbi  Aaron  sided  with  the  former. 

Rabbi  Meir  ha-Levi  Abulafia  (n'kn),  the  leader  of 
the  Antimaimonists,  informed  Rabbi  Aaron  of  the 
criticisms  of  Abba  Mari  on  the  works  of  Maimon¬ 
ides.  The  reply  of  R,  Aaron  (“  Responsa  of  Mai¬ 


monides,”  ed.  A.  Lichtenberg,  part  iii.  11  et  seq.), 
in  defense  of  Maimonides,  is  distinguished  by  its 
elegance  of  style,  its  appropriate  use  of  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  phrases,  and  its  skill  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  After  a  long  panegyric  on  the  greatness  of 
Maimonides,  R.  Aaron  places  him  above  ordinary 
criticism.  He  says  that  if  Abba  Mari  discovered  in 
the  works  of  Maimonides  passages  that  appeared 
strange  and  unintelligible,  he  should  have  expressed 
his  doubts  in  moderate  terms,  like  a  disciple  who 
seeks  information,  and  not  like  a  master  who  cor¬ 
rects  his  pupil.  Rabbi  Aaron  only  discusses  one 
topic  of  the  controversy,  namely,  Maimonides'  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  principle  of  resurrection. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  280,  290;  Renan, 
Lea  Rabbins  Franqais ,  pp.  448. 511,  518,  733;  Lubetzki,  pref¬ 
ace  to  Sefer  ha-Hashlamah ,  Paris,  1885;  Michael,  Or  7m- 
Hayyim ,  No.  306. 

M.  F. 

AARON  BEN  MORDECAI  OF  RODEL- 
HEIM  (near  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main) :  Translator, 
who  flourished  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
translated  the  two  Targums  on  Esther  into  Judteo- 
German  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  and  the  first  edition,  bearing  the  title  u  Mezah 
Aharon,  ”  appeared  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  in  1718. 
It  has  since  been  reprinted  (Steinschneider,  u  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  724).  L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  BEN  ASHER  (com¬ 
monly  called  Ben  Asher ;  Arabic,  Abu  Said) :  A 
distinguished  Masorite  who  flourished  in  Tiberias  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Masorites  which  can  be  traced 
back  through  six  generations  to  Asher  the  Elder, 
who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  While  merely  the  names  of  elder  critics  have 
been  preserved,  that  of  Aaron  ben  Moses  is  the  first 
that  appears  in  the  full  light  of  history,  and  with 
him  the  Masora  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  closed.  He  wrote  a  manuscript  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  marked  it  with  vowel-signs  and 
accents.  He  spent  many  years  of  stmty  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  codex,  and  revised  it  several  times.  It  be¬ 
came  the  standard  for  all  later  generations;  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  (where  it  follows  his  contem¬ 
porary  rival,  Ben  Naplitali)  the  present  Masoretic 
text  is  based  on  his  work.  The  belief  that  this 
codex  has  been  preserved  in  a  synagogue  at  Aleppo 
is  unfounded,  and  the  opinion  that  Aaron  ben  Asher 
was  a  Karaite  is  untenable.  He  wrote  short  trea¬ 
tises  on  Masoretic  and  grammatical  subjects,  which 
occur  in  several  manuscripts  under  various  titles. 
The  title  “Dikduke  ha-Te‘amim”  (Grammatical 
Rules  of  the  Accents),  under  which  S.  Baer  and  II. 
L.  Strack  published  them  (Leipsic,  1879),  was  prob¬ 
ably  that  selected  by  the  author  himself.  He  also 
compiled  a  list  of  eighty  homonyms,  “Shemonim 
Zugim,”  which  was  afterward  incorporated  in  the 
“Masora  Finalis,”  s.v.  x,  and  in  the  “ Oklali  we-Ok- 
lah  ”  (nittNI  nfoN).  Aaron  ben  Moses  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Masorites 
and  the  grammarians. 

Bibliography  :  S.  Baer  and  H.  L.  Strack,  Dikduke  ha-Te^amim, 
Leipsic,  1879 ;  Harris,  The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Mas- 
sora ,  in  Jew.  QaaH.  Rev.  vol.  i.;  Baclier,  Die  Massora ,  in 
Winter  and  Wiinsche’s  Jtidischc  Literature  ii. ;  idem,  Rahbi- 
nisehes  Sprachgut  hex  Ben  Ascher ,  in  Stade’s  ZeitsehrifU 
xv. ;  idem,  Die  Anf tinge  der  Hchrtlischen  Gramm  atik 
in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  vol.  xlix.,  reprinted  Leipsic,  1895;  and  A. 
Harkavy’s  Notes  to  Rabbinowitz’s  Hebrew  translation  of 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  vol.  iii. 

C.  L.  ‘ 

AARON  MOSES  BEN  JACOB  TATJBES. 

See  Taubes,  Aaron  Moses  ben  Jacob. 
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Aaron  ben  Meir  of  Brest 
Aaron  of  Pesaro 


AARON  BEN  MOSES  MEIR  PERLS. 

See  Peels,  Aaron  ben  Moses  Meir. 

AARON  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI :  One  of 

the  few  cabalistic  writers  of  recent  times  in  East 
Prussia :  author  of  a  work,  “  Niskmat  Shelomoli  Mor¬ 
decai”  (The  Soul  of  Solomon  Mordecai ;  J oliannisberg, 
1852),  so  called  in  remembrance  of  his  son,  who  died 
in  early  childhood.  On  the  title-page  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  work  is  a  commentary  on  M.  H. 
Luzzatto’s  “  Hoker  u-Mekubbal  ” ;  indeed  the  text  of 
this  treatise  is  printed  in  the  volume.  Aaron  used 
the  name  of  Luzzatto  merely  to  give  greater  vogue 
to  his  own  book,  because  of  the  waning  influence 
of  the  Cabala  in  Poland  at  the  time.  In  reality, 
Aaron’s  work  is  a  commentary  on  the  “  ‘Ez  Hay- 
yim  ”  of  Hayyim  Vital,  the  arch-apostle  of  the  caba¬ 
listic  school  of  Luria.  Aaron  Moses  states  ( l.c .  p. 
46«)  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Midrasli  Tanhuma,  entitled  “Zebed  Tob”  (A 
Goodly  Gift).  This  has  not  been  printed. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefcirim ,  pp.  405  and  151, 

where  the  last  work  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Dob  Baer  of  Slonim. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  MOSESSOHN.  See 

Mosessoiin,  Aaron  ben  Moses. 

AARON  MOSES  PADUA.  See  Padua,  Aaron 

Moses. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  TEOMIM :  Rabbini¬ 
cal  scholar;  born  about  1630,  probably  in  Prague, 
where  the  Teomim-Frankel  f amily,  from  Vienna, 
had  settled;  died  in  Climelnik,  Poland,  July  8,  1690. 
In  1670  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Worms,  where  he 
succeeded  Samson  Bacharach.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
been  a  preacher  at  Prague.  In  a  serious  illness 
which  overcame  him  on  Passover  evening,  1675,  he 
vowed  he  would  write  a  commentary  on  the  Hag- 
gaclah  if  he  should  be  restored  to  health.  On  his 
recovery  he  published  this  commentary  under  the 
title  “Matteh  Aharon  ”  (Aaron’s  Rod),  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main/ieTB.  Another  work,  “ Bigde  Aharon” 
(Aaron’s  Vestments),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
was  published  after  the  author’s  death  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1710.  His  “Glosses  on  Slmlhan 
‘ Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat  ”  remained  in  manuscript. 
Responsa  of  his  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Jair 
Hay  vim  Bacharach,  “Hawwot  Yair,”  and  in  those 
of  Eliakim  Goetz  b.  Meir  of  Hildeslieim,  “Eben  ha- 
Sholiam.”  In  1677  Aaron  received  a  call  to  Lissa  in 
Poland,  which  he  declined;  but  in  1690  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  rabbinical  seat  of  Cracow.  He  was 
there  but  three  months  when  a  Polish  nobleman, 
probably  in  order  to  blackmail  the  congregation, 
ordered  his  arrest  in  Climelnik,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  attend  the  congregational  Meeting  of  the 
Four  Lands  (Arba‘  Arazot).  On  Sabbath,  July 
8,  1690,  he  was  arrested,  placed  on  horseback,  and 
hurried  to  prison.  He  fell  off  the  horse  several 
times  and  was  as  often  remounted.  Before  the  jail 
was  reached  he  had  died  of  fright  and  ill-treatment. 
He  was  buried  at  Pintcliov. 

As  a  character  and  as  a  rabbinical  scholar,  Aaron 
Teomim  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  liis  contem¬ 
poraries.  In  his  rabbinical  works,  Teomim  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  Pilpulist.  His  scholastic  discourses  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  vogue  of  that  age.  That  his 
theories,  as  exhibited  in  his  treatment  of  the  Hag- 
gadali,  were  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  Ilaggadah  was  reprinted 
three  times:  at  Amsterdam,  in  1695;  at  Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Main,  in  1710;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1712. 

A  severe  criticism  which  Jair  Hayyim  Bacharach 
wrote  under  the  title  “ Matteh  Aharon,”  and  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  publish,  was  certainly  not  free 


from  personal  motives.  Bacharach,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  former  rabbis  of  Worms,  living  in  that 
city  after  he  had  lost  his  position  in  Coblenz,  had 
hoped  to  succeed  his  father;  and  he  wished  to  show 
that  the  congregation  had  not  chosen  a  better 
man.  Bacharach ’s  interesting  criticism  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jellinek  in  the  first  volume  of  “Bik- 
kurim,”  a  periodical  edited  by  Naphtali  Keller. 

Bibliography  :  J.  M.  Zunz,  ‘Jr  ha-Zedeh ,  p.  132,  Lemberg, 
1874 :  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisrael ,  p.  88, Warsaw,  1880 ;  Dembitzer, 
Kelilat  Yofi.  ii.  715,  Cracow,  1893;  Kaufmann,  Jair  Chaim 
Bacharach ,  pp.  54  et  seq.,  Treves,  1894. 

AARON  BEN  MOSES  BEN  ZEBI  HIRSCH 
TEOMIM.  See  Teomim,  Aaron. 

AARON  BEN  NATHAN  NATA(  OF  TRE- 
BOWL  A  :  Author:  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  at  Zolkiev,  iu 
1755,  “Shem  Aharon”  (Aaron’s  Name),  a  work  con¬ 
taining  halakic  novelise  to  the  whole  Talmud,  and 
midrasliic  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch  under 
the  sub-title,  “Netibot  la-Sliebet.”  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  commentary  on  Talmudic  discussions  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  bears  the  title  “Maklo  shel 
Aharon  ”  (Aaron’s  Staff)  and  was  published  in  1768. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  25 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha - 
Sefarim ,  pp.  368,  591. 

L.  G. 

AARON  OF  NEUSTADT  (surnamed  BLUM- 
LEIN) :  Talmudist  who  with  Sliallum  and  Jaekel  of 
Vienna  formed  a  triumvirate  of  Talmudic  scholars 
in  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  uncle  and  chief  instructor 
of  Isserlein,  who  frequently  alludes  in  his  works  to 
the  decisions  and  opinions  of  his  teacher.  Jacob 
Molln  (Maliaril)  also  refers  to  him  and  his  colleagues. 
Aaron  suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr,  at  Vienna,  on 
March  18,  1421.  He  wrote  a  digest,  “  Hilkot  Nid- 
dah,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Isserlein.  A  collection 
of  sermons  by  Aaron  is  now  known  only  through 
three  citations  in  the  works  of  Jacob  Molln  and  of 
Isserlein. 

Bibliography  ;  A.  Berliner,  in  MonatsschrifU  1869,  p.  134 ; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  277. 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  PEREZ  OF  AVIGNON: 

French  rabbi  and  scholar ;  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy;  died  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
scholars  of  Argentiere,  Languedoc,  France.  With 
other  influential  members  of  the  congregation  of 
Argentiere,  he  signed  an  address  to  Solomon  ben 
Adret  during  the  great  anti-Maimonist  controversy 
of  1303-05.  The  address,  with  the  signatures,  can  be 
found  in  Abba  Mari  Don  Astruc’s  “  Minliat  Kenaot,” 
p.  47.  This  appeal  was  intended  to  encourage  Abba 
Mari  in  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  false  doctrines 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  younger  scholars. 

Bibliography  :  Renan,  Lcs  Rabbins Frangais ,  p.  675 ;  Gross, 
Gallia  Judaica,  p.  67. 

M.  r  . — L.  G. 

AARON  OF  PESARO  :  Flourished  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  and  wrote  “Toledot 
Aharon  ”  (The  Generations  of  Aaron),  an  index  to 
Scriptural  quotations  in  the  Talmud,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Bible.  This  was  first  printed  at  Frei¬ 
burg  in  1583,  and,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  found 
in  rabbinic  Bibles. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  310;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4377.  _r 

M.  L.  M. 
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Aaron  Worms 
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AARON  BEN  PHINEHAS :  Member  of  the 
rabbinical  college  of  Lemberg,  and  appears  in  that 
capacity  among  the  rabbis  who  had  to  decide  a  case 
in  matrimonial  law  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  the  bands 
of  Chmielnicki.  Aaron  died  at  Lemberg,  June  20, 
1651. 

Bibliography  :  Abraham  Rapoporfc,  Etan  ha-Ezrahi.  respon- 

sum  No.  31,  Ostrog,  1796 ;  Buber,  Anshe  Shem ,  p.  23,  Cracow, 

1895‘  A.  B.  D. 

AARON  OE  PINSK :  Rabbi  in  Kretingen,  in 
the  government  of  Kovno,  and  afterward  in  Pinsk, 
where  he  died  in  1841.  He  wrote  “  Tosafot  Aharon,” 
in  which  he  attempted  to  solve  the  questions  of  the 
Tosafists  in  various  Talmudic  treatises,  notably  in 
Zera'im,  Mo‘ed,  and  Niddali.  The  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  also  scholastic  and  cabalistic  discourses,  was 
printed  in  1S58. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shem  lia-Gedolim  he-Hadaslu  P- 19, 

No.  122,  Warsaw,  1879 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  lictrScfdrim ,  p.  626. 

D. 

AARON  SABAONI  (’’jipiDH):  Editor  of  Moses 
Albaz’s  cabalistic  ritual,  “Hekal  lia-Kodesh,”  to 
which  he  added  notes, and  which  was  printed  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1653.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  named 
after  the  city  of  Sabbionetta;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  resided  in  Sale,  and,  with  Jacob  Sas- 
portas,'  participated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  for  refusing  to  keep  the 
four  chief  fast-days,  on  the  ground  that  the  Messiah 
had  already  arrived. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  136. 

A.  B.  D. 

AARON  BEN  SAMTJEL:  Hebrew  author; 
born  about  1620 ;  flourished  in  Germany  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Bet  Aharon  ”  Charon’s  House)  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  in  1690,  being  at  that  time  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  This  work,  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  greatest  rabbinic  authorities  of  the  time,  gives 
the  places  in  the  Talmud,  the  Midrasliim,  the  Zoliar, 
and  many  other  rabbinic  and  cabalistic  works  where 
each  verse  of  the  Bible  is  either  cited  or  explained. 

Although  Aaron  owes  much  to  his  predecessors 
(Aaron  of  Pesaro,  Jacob  Sasp ortas,  Manasseli  ben  Is¬ 
rael,  and  others),  his  work,  because  of  its  complete¬ 
ness,  is  a  monument  of  remarkable  industry  and  wide 
reading.  In  the  introduction  he  states  that  he  spent 
ten  long  years  at  the  work,  although  assisted  by  sev¬ 
eral  scholars  who  lived  with  him  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  introduction  Aaron  mentions  three  of  his 
other  works,  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
lost:  (1)  “  Sissera  Torah,”  a  midrasliic  commentary 
on  Judges,  iv.  v. ;  (2)  “Hibbur  Masora,”  a  midrasliic 
commentary  on  the  Masora,  of  which  he  gives  sev¬ 
eral  specimens;  and  (3)  “Shaloah  Manot,”  a  short 
commentary  on  the  treatise  Megiliak. 

At  the  request  of  his  wife,  Aaron  translated  into 
Judceo-German  the  Midrash  on  the  death  of  Moses, 
“Petirat  Mosheh  Shem  ‘Olam,”  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1693.  This  book  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jewish  women  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  Aaron  must  have  reached 
a  very  great  age ;  for  in  1701  he  published  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  “  Perek  Shirah,”  which  is  appended  to  a 
prayer-book  printed  that  year  in  Berlin  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  Nos.  4000  and  4380). 

L.  G. 

AARON  BEN  SAMUEL :  A  simple  farmer  of 
Hergershausen  (Hessen),  who  was  the  first  person  in 
Germany  to  attempt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  to  bring  about  the  use  of  the  ver¬ 


nacular  in  lieu  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  daily  prayers. 
His  “  Liebliche  Tefilah,oder  Greftige  Artznei  vor  Guf 
un  Neshamali  ”  (A  Lovely  Prayer,  or  a  Tonic  for  Body 
and  Soul),  Frankfort-on-the-Slain,  1709,  though  not 
the  first  Judseo- German  adaptation  of  the  prayer- 
book,  was  original  in  that  it  sought  to  give  a  literary 
form  to  the  vernacular  version,  by  amplifying  con¬ 
siderably  the  original  text  of  the  prayers.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  writer  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book,  namely,  to  bring  about  the 
substitution  of  this  Judoeo-German  version  for  the 
Hebrew  text  in  those  spheres  in  which  the  “  Holy 
Language  ”  was  no  longer  understood.  Aaron’s  at¬ 
tempt  failed;  for  the  orthodox  Jews  protested  so 
vigorously  against  the  innovation  that  the  rabbis 
throughout  the  Palatinate  placed  the  book  under  the 
ban.  And  so  quickly  and  so  well  was  the  order  of 
the  rabbis  obeyed,  that  not  a  copy  of  the  “  Liebliche 
Tefilah  ”  could  be  found  till  about  1830,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  work  were  discovered  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  lofts  of  Hessen. 

Bibliography  :  Karpeles,  Gesch.  cl.  Jild.  Lit .  ii.  1014 ;  Zunz, 
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AARON  SAMUEL.  See  Kaydanoweii,  A  ah  on 
Samuel. 

AARON  SAMUEL  BEN  MOSES  SHALOM 
OF  KREMNITZ :  Author  of  “Nishmat  Adam,” 
Hanau,  1611,  which  contains  dissertations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soul,  purpose  of  man’s  existence,  the  fu¬ 
ture  world,  and  rewards  and  punishments. 

Bibliography':  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  318;  Benjacob, 

Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  404. 

J.  L.  S, 

AARON  BEN  SAMUEL  HA-NASI  (called 
also  Abu  Aaron  ben  Samuel  ha-Nasi  of  Baby¬ 
lonia)  :  A  personage  yvIio  was  considered  until  re¬ 
cently  a  fictitious  creation  of  the  Traditionists  (Zunz) 
— those  who,  in  their  desire  to  find  teachers  and 
originators  for  everything,  invented  him  in  order  to 
announce  him  as  the  father  of  prayer-interpretation 
and  mysticism.  But  the  publication  of  the  “  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Ahimaaz  ”  (written  in  1054),  by  Neubauer, 
has  demonstrated  that  Aaron  is  not  altogether  a 
creature  of  the  imagination.  It  is  true  that  legend 
has  far  more  than  history  to  say  about  him,  and 
that  only  the  barest  outlines  of  his  real  career  are 
accessible.  Aaron  was  the  son  of  a  high  dignitary 
in  Babylonia,  a  certain  Samuel,  who,  according  to 
R.  Eliezer  of  Worms,  was  a  nasi  (prince).  In  the 
“  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ”  Aaron  is  said  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  house  of  Joab,  which  means 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  ab  bet  din,  or  chief  of 
the  court  of  justice;  since  in  Jewish  legend  (Yer. 
Mak.  ii.  31&;  Tan.,  Mas‘ey,  12)  Joab  is  referred  to  as 
the  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of  David.  Disagree¬ 
ments  between  father  and  son,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  caused  Aaron  to  leave  home. 
He  traveled  through  Palestine  to  Italy,  and  land¬ 
ing  at  Gaeta  went  to  Benevento.  He  did  not  stay 
there  long,  but  Yvent  to  Oria,  in  southern  Italy,  the 
center  of  Jewish  life  in  Italy  at  that  time.  In  that 
place  he  associated  with  the  learned  brothers,  She- 
pliatiali  and  Hananeel,  sons  of  Amittai,  under  whose 
fostering  influence  he  taught  successfully — a  Y7oca- 
tion  for  which  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
acquired  in  Babylonia,  seemed  especially  to  fit  him. 
Aaron’s  activity  bore  fruit  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  beyond  the  borders  of  that  country.  Among 
his  pupils  Yvere  numbered  Moses  ben  Kalonymus  of 
Lucca,  Yvho,  under  one  of  Charlemagne’s  successors, 
went  to  the  land  of  the  Franks  (Mentz),  and  there 
became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Jews  in  that  coun- 
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try.  In  spite  of  liis  success  as  a  teacher  in  Italy, 
Aaron  was  seized  by  a  secret  longing  for  home;  and 
seeing  that  the  seed  which  he  had  carefully  sown 
was  hearing  fruit,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
return  quietly  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  em¬ 
barked  at  Bari,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  pupils  and 
friends,  among  the  latter  being  the  ruler  of  the  town, 
who  tried  to  detain  him  by  force.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  him.  The  cabalists  considered  him  as 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  their  mysticism,  ascribing 
to  him  the  cabalistic  works,  “  Nikkud”  and  “  Pardes”; 
but  see  Botarel’s  commentary  on  Sefer  Yezirali,  i.  1, 
5;  ii.  4,  and  Moses  Cordovero  in  his  “Pardes  Rimo- 
nim.”  That  he  is-  considered  to  be  identical  with 
“  Aaron  the  Babylonian  ”  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Botarel  {l.c.  iv.  2)  describes  the  latter  as  making 
use  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God  in  working  the 
most  wonderful  miracles  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
Aaron  ben  Samuel  is  said,  in  the  “Chronicle  of 
Ahimaaz,  ”  to  have  done.  Graetz ’s  identification  of 
this  Aaron  with  the  Aaron  who  was  a  candidate  for 
the  gaonate  in  814 — according  to  Isaac  Halevi  even 
earlier— is  impossible  upon  chronological  grounds. 
Aaron’s  activity  in  Italy  is  placed  by  the  “Chron¬ 
icle”  half  a  century  later  than  this  date;  in  870  he 
was  still  in  Italy. 
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AARON  IBN  SARGADO  :  Gaon  in  Pumbedita 
and  a  son  of  Joseph  lia-Kohen.  According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Slierira,  Sargado  officiated  from  948  to 
960 :  others  declare  he  died  in  942.  He  was  successor 
to  the  gaon  Hananiaii,  the  father  of  Sherira.  Not 
of  a  family  of  scholars,  but  an  extremely  wealthy 
merchant,  he  was  elevated  to  the  gaonate  (presi¬ 
dency  of  a  rabbinical  academy)  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  family.  Caleb  ibn  Sargado,  the  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  Saadia,  who  spent  60,000  zuzim 
(§9,000)  in  order  to  bring  about  the  deposition  of  the 
gaon  of  Sura,  was  probably  identical  with  Aaron, 
as  Harkavy  has  shown  (see  “  Seder  ‘Olam  Zutta  ”  in 
“  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,”  ii.  83).  Four  of  Sargado’s 
legal  decisions  on  religious  problems  are  preserved, 
and  are  printed  in  the  collection,  “  Hemdali  Genuza,” 
Nos.  87-40.  One  of  these,  it  appears,  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  from  Kairouan.  Like  his  op¬ 
ponent  Saadia,  Aaron  was  a  Bible  commentator,  and 
parts  of  his  commentary  are  extant  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  quotes  some  of  his  phil¬ 
osophical  sayings. 

Bibliography  :  Joel  Muller,  Mafteali,  1891,  p.  177 ;  Neubauer, 
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A.  Iv. 

AARON  SELIG  BEN  MOSES  OF  ZOL- 
KIEV  :  Author ;  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  “  ‘Amude  Sheba*  ”  (Seven  Pillars) 
containing:  (1)  Commentaries  and  glosses  on  the  old 
and  the  new  Zohar,  explaining  the  foreign  words 
therein;  (2)  treatises  not  included  in  the  old  Zohar; 
(3)  references  where  commentaries  on  the  treatises  of 
the  old  and  the  new  Zohar  can  be  found ;  (4)  similar 
indications  of  the  book  “Tikkunim”;  (5)  remarks 
on  the  style  of  the  Zohar.  The  work  was  published 
at  Cracow  in  1637. 

Bibliography:  Beniacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  443;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  26 ;  Steinscbnei'der,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4371. 


AARON  SOLOMON :  Merchant  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  who,  about  1777,  signed  an  agreement 
to  take  the  colonial  paper  currency  sanctioned  by 
King  George  III.  in  place  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
left  Philadelphia  for  Europe  in  1785. 

Bibliography:  H.  P.  Rosenbach,  The  Jews  in  Philadelphia 

Prior  to  1800 ,  p.  12,  Philadelphia,  1883. 
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AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  AMARILLO. 

See  Amarillo,  Aaron  ben  Solomon. 

AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  HASUN ; 

Talmudist  who  flourished  in  Turkey  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  ranked  high 
among  the  prominent  Oriental  Talmudic  scholars 
of  his  time.  Except  some  responsa,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  his  pupils  and  colleagues, 
he  left  nothing  in  waiting.  ^  Among  his  pupils 
were  many  important  Talmudists  of  the  East. 
Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim*  No.  313. 
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AARON  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  SIMON 
BEN  ZEMAH  DURAN.  See  Duran,  Aaron 
ben  Solomon  "ben  Simon  ben  Zemah. 

AARON  OF  TRANI.  See  Trani,  Aaron  of. 

AARON  (HAYYIM)  VOLTERRA,  MASSA 
DI  CARRARA.  See  Volterra,  Aaron  (Hay- 
ytm),  Massa  di  Carrara. 

AARON  BEN  WOLF.  See  Wolfssohn, 
Aaron. 

A  A  RON  WORMS  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Metz  andTal  - 
mudist;  son  of  Abraham  Aberle;  born  July  7, 1754,  at 
Geislautern,  a  small  village  near  Saarbruck  (not  at 
Kaiserslautern,  as  some  writers  as- 
Rabbinical  sert) ;  died  at  Metz,  May  2,  1836.  He 

Career.  came  of  a  family  of  rabbis,  and  was 
destined  for  a  rabbinical  career.  He 
received  his  earty  education  from  his  father,  Abra¬ 
ham  Aberle,  and  afterward  was  sent  to  Metz,  the 
nearest  city  having  a  rabbinical  college.  This  in¬ 
stitution  was  directed  by  Chief  Rabbi  Loeb  Gunz- 
burg,  with  whom  Aaron  gained  such  high  favor  that 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  allowed  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  a  lialakic  subject  in  the  synagogue  of 
Metz .  Through  Glinzburg ’ s  instrumentality  he  was 
appointed  in  1777  to  the  rabbinate  of  Kriechingen  in 
German  Lorraine.  Having  lived  in  that  town  for 
seven  years,  he  returned  to  Metz,  where,  after  the 
death  of  Loeb  Gunzburg  (June  23,  1785),  Aaron  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  rabbinical  college.  For  many 
years  he  officiated  as  associate  rabbi  and  deputy 
chief  rabbi,  and  on  June  12,  1832,  was  unanimously 
elected  chief  rabbi.  The  government  confirmed  his 
election,  although  he  had  not  mastered  the  French 
language,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  the 
appointment  of  rabbis.  Four  years  later  he  died, 
revered  and  beloved  by  both  the  orthodox  and  the 
progressive  Jews.  Aaron  was  so  conservative  in  his 
views  that  even  in  his  practical  life  he  did  not  ac¬ 
quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
country,  and  still  regarded  the  Zohar  as  a  sacred 
book  and  as  the  composition  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai. 
Nevertheless,  he  gave  expression  to  opinions  that  in 
some  measure  prepared  the  way  for  Jewish  reforms. 

So  greatly  was  he  influenced  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  that  he  even  dressed  himself  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard  and,  to  accord 

Attitude  with  military  regulation,  removed  his 
Toward  the  beard.  Aaron  fully  realized  that  the 

French  Jews,  in  receiving  rights,  had  also 
Revolution,  duties  to  fulfil;  and  in  a  sermon 
preached  during  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod,  he  strongly  rebuked  the  Jews  for  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  handicrafts,  and,  as  an  example  for  them,  ap- 
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prenticed  Iris  son  Elijah  to  an  artisan.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  convened  by  Napoleon, 
he  delivered  an  impressive  address  on  the  “  Relations 
of  the  Jews  to  Non- Jews  according  to  Rabbinic 
Law,”  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  Talmudic 
opinions  concerning  the  heathen  should  not  be  used 
as  guides  in  the  regulation  of  practical  life  under 
the  conditions  that  existed  then.  Again,  in  purely 
Jewish  affairs,  in  questions  concerning  rites  and 
ceremonies,  he  showed  himself  remarkably  broad¬ 
minded.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  oath 
as  chief  rabbi,  administered  by  the  government 
officials,  his  hat  was  handed  him  to  cover  himself. 
He  refused  it  with  a  smile,  saying:  “God  does  not 
wish  to  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  approaching 
Him  bareheaded  ;  but  if  we  do  so  voluntarity,  so 
much  the  better !  ”  (compare  Lev.  R.  xx vii.  6).  This 
can  not  be  regarded  simply  as  a  bon  mot ;  for  he  did 
not  hesitate  publicly  to  declare  himself  in  accord 
with  the  reform  tendencies  which  were  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  force  their  way  into  the  Synagogue. 

Aaron  was  perhaps  the  only  conservative  rabbi  of 
that  period  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
better  to  pray  in  the  vernacular  than 

Reform  to  mutter  Hebrew  prayers  with  out  un  - 

Tendencies,  derstanding  their  meaning.  On  this 
ground  he  refused  to  join  the  agitation 
against  the  reforms  of  the  Hamburg  Temple.  His 
insight  into  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  divine  serv¬ 
ice  is  further  shown  by  his  protest  against  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  interrupting  the  ritual  prayers  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  piyutim,  of  whose  authors  he  often  spoke 
derisivety.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  a  friend  of 
superstitious  customs,  and  he  made  a  vigorous  stand 
against  them.  He  looked  also  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  other  customs  which  he  would  not  regard  as 
obligatory  on  the  mere  ground  of  usage,  and  more 
than  once  he  remarked,  with  an  undertone  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  Moses  Isserles  (RMA,  tf"ED)  desired  to 
force  all  Jewry  under  the  yoke  of  Polish  customs; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  German  and  French  Jews 
should  yield. 

Aaron  was  the  author  of  “Meore  Or”  (Flashes 
of  Light),  Metz,  1789-1830.  This  work,  published 
anonymously  (the  author  modestly  limiting  himself 
to  a  mere  suggestion  of  his  name),  is  unique  of  its 
kind.  It  contains  critical  remarks  as  well  as  com¬ 
ments  on  most  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  and  on 
a  considerable  part  of  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hay  yim,  ”  which  exhibit  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit 
as  well  as  an  extraordinary  acumen.  A  Christian 
admirer  of  Aaron  justly  said  that  half  of  that  work 
would  be  sufficient  to  open  the  gates  of  any  European 
academy  to  its  author.  In  addition  to  this,  Aaron 
published  short  notes  on  the  Mahzor  and  the  Pass- 
over  Haggadah  (Metz  editions).  With  the  exception 
of  a  Bible  commentary  which  has  not  been  published, 
Aaron’s  other  numerous  manuscripts  were  destroyed 
in  compliance  with  his  wishes  as  expressed  in  his 
will. 
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AARON  OF  YORK  (Fil  Josce):  Jewish  finan¬ 
cier  and  chief  rabbi  of  England;  born  in  York  be¬ 
fore  1190;  died  after  1253.  He  was  probably  the 
son  of  Josce  of  York,  the  leading  figure  in  the  York 
massacre  of  1190.  Aaron  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  of  his  father’s  money  and  commercial  connec¬ 
tion,  for  he  was  appointed  presbyter,  or  chief  rabbi, 
of  the  Jews  of  England  in  1237,  in  succession  to 
Josce  of  London.  This  would  imply  that  he  was 


very  wealthy,  as  only  the  wealthiest  of  the  Jews 
obtained  this  position.  He  did  not  hold  the  office 
more  than  a  year,  as  he  was  succeeded  in  1237  by 
Elyas  of  London  (Prynne,  “Short  Demurrer,”  ii. 
38).  In  1236  Aaron  agreed  to  pay  to  King  Henry 
III.  of  England  100  marks  a  year  to  be  free  of  all 
taxes  (Tovey,  “Anglia  Judaica,”  Oxford,  1738,  p. 
108).  Notwithstanding  this,  in  1273  he  was  mulcted 
in  4,000  marks  of  silver  and  four  of  gold  (Matthew 
Paris,  “Chronica  Majora,”  iv;  260).  This  was  not 
an  unusual  occurrence;  for  in  1250  he  was  fined 
14,000  marks  of  silver  and  ten  of  gold,  for  the  use 
of  the  queen,  on  the  charge  of  having  falsified  a 
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Autograph  of  Aaron  of  York. 

(From  “  Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal.”) 

deed.  On  this  occasion  he  told  Matthew  Paris  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  paid  the  king  altogether  no  less  a 
sum  than  30,000  marks  in  silver  and  200  in  gold 
(ibicl.  v.  136).  There  are  still  in  existence  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hebrew  shetarotli  dealing  with  Aaron’s  trans¬ 
actions,  one  of  them  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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AARON  ZALAHA.  See  Zalaiia,  Aaron. 

AARON  BEN  ZERAH :  French  Jew,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Estella  in  Navarre,  March  5, 
1328.  Banished  from  his  original  home  in  1306  by 
order  of  King  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  who  con¬ 
fiscated  his  property,  he  sought  refuge  at  Estella, 
where,  after  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  he,  his 
wife,  and  several  of  his  sons  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Christians.  The  horrors  of  that  event  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Zedah  la-Derek,”  a  work  written  by 
Aaron’s  son  Slenahem,  who  escaped  death. 
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AARON  BEN-ZION  IBN  ALAMANI : 

Dayyan,  or  judge,  and  prominent  Jew  of  Alexandria 
in  the  twelfth  century.  His  family  name  probably 
means  al-  Umani ,  or  “  the  man  of  Oman  ”  ( J iidah  ha- 
Levi,  “  Diwan,”  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  180 ;  Steinschneider, 
“  Jew. Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  486).  His  father,  whose  name 
was  Joshua,  was,  it  seems,  a  physician  of  some  re¬ 
pute.  It  was  at  Aaron’s  house  that  Judah  ha-Levi 
lived  while  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  poet  is  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  praise  of  his  friend,  who,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  given  him,  must  have  been  a  man  of  im¬ 
portance.  Two  of  Ha-Levi’s  poems  are  addressed  to 
Aaron :  one  of  them  he  sent  with  a  letter  in  rimed 
prose,  which  letter  is  included  in  the  “  Diwan.  ”  Ha- 
Levi  also  mentions  Aaron  in  a  letter  which  he  sent 
from  Damietta  to  Samuel  Nagid. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gescli.  d.  Juclcn,  2d  ed.,  vi.  150; 
Kaempf,  Nichtandalusische  Poesie  Andalusischer  Dichter, 
i.  284;  Luzzatto,  Bctidat-  hat  Ychuclah ,  p.  Ill;  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  Diwan,  ed.  Brody,  pp.  207-210,  212 ;  idem,  ed.  Harkavy, 
pp.  37,  146,  161. 

G. 

AARON  ZOROGON ;  Turko-Jewish  scholar, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Bet  Aharon”  (House 
of  Aaron),  which  contains  sixty  homilies,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  well 
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Aaron  Worms 
Ab,  Ninth  Day  of 


as  some  comments  on  the  “‘En  lLa‘akob,”  the  hair-  j 
iradic  collection  of  Jacob  Habib.  The  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  his  son  Eliliu  in  Constants 
nople,  1678-79. 


bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,No.3U ;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4385;  Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Imedlan- 
< liana.  No.  1234.  ,  ^ 


AARONITES  (AARONIDES).  See  Coiien, 

Priest.  . 

AARONSBXJRG :  A  post  village  situated  in 
Haines  township,  Center  county,  Pennsylvania, 
founded  by  Aaron  Levy  in  1786,  and  named  for 
him.  In  June,  1779,  Aaron  Levy  bought  of  a  Mr. 
Wetzel  a  tract  in  Center  county  known  as  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Grant  warranty.  Upon  this  he  laid  out  and 
planned  the  town  of  Aaronsburg,  the  town  plan 
being  recorded  at  Sunbury  on  October  4,  1786.  A 
plot  of  ground  known  as  Aaron’s  Square  was  re¬ 
served  by  the  founder  for  public  uses,  and  one  of 
the  streets  was  named  Rachel’s  Way  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  On  November  16,  1789,  Levy  gave  to  the  1 
trustees  of  the  Salem  Evangelical  Church  a  lot  upon 
which  to  erect  a  church  and  schoolhouse.  Aarons-  ! 
burg  is  the  first  town  in  Pennsylvania  (and  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  United  States)  that  was  laid  out  by  and 
named  after  a  Jew. 


Bibliography;  Aaron  Levy ,  by  Isabella  H.  Rosenbach  and 
Abraham  S.  Wolf  Rosenbach,  in  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
No.  2,  1894,  pp.  157-163. 


AB  ;  The  Babylonian  name  adopted  by  the  Jews 
for  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  corresponding  to 
part  of  the  modern  July  and  part  of  August.  It 
always  consists  of  thirty  days.  The  first  day  of  Ab 
is  according  to  rabbinical  tradition  (“Seder  ‘Olam 
R.”  ix. ;  R.  H.  2 6,  3 a)  and  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  iv.  4,  §7), 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Aaron.  Concerning 
the  fast  on  the  Ninth  and  the  feast  on  the  Fifteenth, 
see  Ab,  Fifteenth  of,  and  Ab,  Ninth  of.  The 
Eighteenth  of  Ab  was  once  a  fast-day  because  on 
that  day  the  western  light  (ner  ma'arabi ;  compare 
Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  7)  of  the  Temple  candelabrum 
went  out  in  the  days  of  King  Aliaz  (possibly  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty).  See  Cal 

ENDAR.  K- 


AB,  NINTH  DAY  OF  :  Day  set  aside  by  tra¬ 
dition  for  fasting  and  mourning,  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by 
the  Chaldeans  (586  b.c.)  and  by  the  Romans  (70);  a 
movable  fast  falling  approximately  in  the  beginning 
of  August  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  In  II  Kings, 
XXV.  8,  9  it  is  stated  that  the  Temple 
The  Fall  of  was  burned  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Jerusalem,  fifth  month;  in  Jer.  xxxix.  8  no  exact 
date  is  given;  while  in  Jer.  lii.  12  the 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  assigned  as  the  date. 
In  connection  with  the  tall  of  Jerusalem  three  other 
fast -days  were  established  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ninth  Day  of  Ab:  these  were  the  Tenth  of  Tebet, 
when  the  siege  began ;  the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz, 
when  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  wall ;  and  the 
Third  of  Tishri,  the  day  when  Gedaliaii  was  as¬ 
sassinated  (II  Kings,  xxv.  25;  Jer.  xli.  2).  From 
Zech.  vii.  5,  viii.  19  it  appears  that  after  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Temple  the  custom  of  keeping 
these  fast-days  was  discontinued.  Since  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Second  Temple 
by  the  Romans,  the  four  fast -days  have  again  been 
observed.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the 
sacredness  of  the  day  is  due  to  its  being  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  fall  of  Bethar  at  the  end  of  the  Bar 


Kokba  war,  thus  making  it  a  national  rather  than 
a  religious  ceremony. 

In  the  long  period  which  is  reflected  in  Talmudic 
literature  the  observance  of  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab 
assumed  a  character  of  constantly  growing  sadness 
and  asceticism.  Still  it  seems  that,  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  the  celebration  of  the  day  had  lost  much  of  its 
gloom.  Judah  lia-Nasi  was  in  favor 
Waning  of  abolishing  it  altogether  or,  accord- 
Significance.  ing  to  another  version,  of  lessening 
its  severity  when  the  feast  lias  been 
postponed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  (Meg.  56).  A 
tendency  to  a  less  ascetic  construction  is  also  notice- 


Ninth  Day  of  Ab. 

(From  Kirchner,  “  Judisches  Ceremonial.”) 


able  in  the  Talmudic  explanation  of  Zech.  viii.  19— 
namely,  that  the  four  fast-days  would  become  feast- 
days  during  times  of  peace;  on  which  Rashi  remarks : 
“Peace  means  when  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  religion  shall  have  ceased”  (R.  H. 
186).  The  growing  strictness  in  the  observance  of 
mourning  customs  in  connection  with  the  Ninth  Day 
of  Ab  is  especially  marked  in  post -Talmudic  times, 
and  particularly  in  the  darkest  period  of  Jewish  life, 
from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth. 

Maimonides  (twelfth  century),  in  his  code,  says 
that  the  restrictions  as  to  the  eating  of  meat  and 
the  drinking  of  wine  refer  only  to  the  last  meal  be¬ 
fore  fasting  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  Ab,  if  taken  at 
ter  noon,  but  before  noon  anything  may  be  eaten 
(Ta‘anit,  v.  8).  R.  Moses  of  Coucy  (thirteenth  cen- 
'»  tury)  claims  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  re¬ 
frain  from  meat  and  wine  during  the 
In  the  whole  day  preceding  the  Ninth  of  Ab 
Middle  (“Semag,  Hilkot  Tislrah  be-Ab,”  p. 
Ages.  2496,  ed.  Venice).  R.  Joseph  Caro 
(sixteenth  century)  says  some  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  abstain  from  meat  and  wine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  week  in  which  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab 
falls  •  and  still  others  abstain  throughout  the  three 
weeks  from  the  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz  (“  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,”  $  551).  The  same  gradual 


Ab,  Ninth  Day  of 
Ab,  Fifteenth  Day  of 
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extension  can  be  traced  in  the  abstention  from  marry¬ 
ing  at  this  season  (ib.  £  551,  2d  annotation  by  R.  Moses 
Isserles)  and  in  other  signs  of  mourning.  So  R. 
Moses  of  Coucy  says  that  some  do  not  use  the  phy¬ 
lacteries  on  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab  (“  Semag,”  p.  249c), 
a  custom  which  later  was  universally  observed.  In 
this  manner  all  customs  originally  designated  as 
marks  of  unusual  piety  finally  became  the  rule  for 
all.  Shabbetliai  Zebi  abolished  the  Ninth  of  Ab  in 
view  of  the  same  rabbinical  legend  [and  the  women 
in  the  East  anoint  themselves  in  the  afternoon,  be¬ 
cause  the  Messiah  is  to  be  born  on  this  day — L.  G.].  * 


p.  129;  also  by  Edward  G.  King  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  vii .  464. 

As  long  as  the  Jews  were  everywhere  regarded  as 
strangers  and  treated  as  such,  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  being  denied  them,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab  should  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  deep  mourning,  and  that  the  season  leading  up 
to  it  should  be  full  of  gloom.  But  even  then  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  help  of  God  and  in  the  final  victory  of 
justice  and  truth  was  never  lost;  and  the  Sabbath 
immediately  following  this  day  was  called  “  Sabbath 
of  Comfort”  (Shabbat  Nahmu),  because  the  comfort - 


Synagogue  Service  on  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ah. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “  Kirchliche  Verfassung.”) 


In  the  liturgy  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was, 
through  many  centuries,  recited  at  the  initiatory 
evening  service.  “  The  sorrow  for  departed  glory 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  these  Bib¬ 
lical  chapters  if  new  sufferings  had  not  constantly 
caused  the  production  of  fresh  plaints”  (Zunz.  “  Ri 
tus,”  p.  88).  Finally,  the  collection  of  plaintive  songs 
(Kinot)  for  the  day  was  expanded  into 
Growth  of  an  entire  volume.  Some  of  these  songs 
Commem-  are  of  superior  poetic  beauty  and  full 
orative  of  the  finest  religious  sentiment ;  es- 
Hymns.  pceially  the  ode  to  Zion  by  Judah 
ha-Levi.  The  best  of  the  kinot  were 
translated  by  Mrs.  H.  Lucas  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
v.  652,  and  were  reprinted  in  “The  Jewish  Year,” 


ing  message  from  Isa.  xl.,  beginning  with  the  words 
“Nahmu,  nahmu,”  etc.  (Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye, 
etc.),  was  then  read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  attitude  of  modern  reformed  Judaism  toward 
Reform  **ie  Ray  of  Ab  and  the  event 

View  ^  comnu'm°ra\es  thus  expressed  by 
one  of  its  leaders,  David  Einhorn : 

“  Reformed  Judaism  beholds  in  the  cessation  of  the  sacrificial 
service  the  termination  of  a  special  nationality  and  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  Jews  among  all  nations  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  fulfllmentof  their  mission  among  mankind.  Onlv 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  it  possible  for  Israel  to 
become  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  ;  a  conception 
which  even  in  the  Talmud  is  intimated  in  the  saying,  ‘On  the 
day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Messiah  was  born’  ” 
(“Ner  Tumid,"  p.  100). 

M.  L. 
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Ab,  Ninth  Day  of 
Ab,  Fifteenth  Day  of 


r According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Ta  anit,  29//), 
the  real  destruction  under  both  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Titus  took  place  on  the  Tenth  of  Ab,  the  tire-brands 
having  been  thrown  in  the  evening  before.  Jose¬ 
phus  (“ B.  J.”  vi.  4,  §  5)  says:  “ God  had  doomed  the 
Temple  to  the  fire,  according  to  the  destin}  of  the 
a(res,  on  that  same  fatal  day,  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Lous  (Ab),  on  which  it  was  formerly  burned 
bv  the  king  of  Babylon.”  R.  Jolianan,  the  amora 
of  the  third  century,  says  ( l.c .),  “If  I  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  I  would  have  instituted  the  fast  on 
the  Tenth  rather  than  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.  in¬ 
deed,  the  Karaites  celebrate  the  Tenth  of  Ab  as  a 
fast-day  From  the  remark  of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Zadok 
(Meg  Ta'anit,  v.  and  Bab.  Ta‘anit,  12 a)  it  appears, 
moreover,  that  the  Ninth  of  Ab  was  celebrated  as  a 
fast  clay  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  tem¬ 
ple.  At  any  rate,  the  day  was  marked  still  more  as 
the  day  of  national  gloom  in  the  war  of  Bar  Ivokb a, 
when  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Bethar,  in  135,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation  forever.  The  Mishnah 
(Ta‘anit  iv.  4)  speaks  of  five  national  misfortunes 
that  occurred  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  first  one  being 
that  night  “when  the  Israelites  were  doomed  to  stay 
in  the  wilderness”  for  forty  years  (Num.  xiv.  1  et 
seq.).  the  second  and  third  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
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a  Roman  colony  (compare  Jerome,  Zecli.  viii.  11). 
Henceforth  the  Ninth  of  Ab  was  like  the  Day  of 
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The  Ninth  Day  of  Ab. 

(Woodcut  from  Amsterdam  “  Minhogitn,"  1*68.) 

lem  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus,  the  fourth 
the  fall  of  Bethar,  and  the  fifth  misfortune  was  the 
drawing  of  the  plow  over  the  Holy  City  ana  the 
Temple  a  year  later,  in  order  to  turn  the  place  into 


Eve  of  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab. 

(From  Bodenst  hatt.) 

Atonement,  the  national  fast-day  “beginning  with 
the  evening  before,  no  enjoyment  whatever, whether 
in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking  or  of  bathing  and 
anointing,  being  permitted  from  evening  to  evening. 
Even  the  study  of  the  Law'  was  to  be  confined  to 
matters  of  a  sad  character  (Ta  anit,  30./),  nor  should 
any  work  be  done  on  that  day.”  "He  who  does 
work  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.”  says  Akiba,  “will  see  no 
blessing  in  it  ”  (Ta‘anit,  306).  As  an  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  sign  of  mourning,  people  were  to  go  about 
without  sandals  or  shoes.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
pious  Jews  would  not  wear  the  phylacteries,  at  least 
not  the  one  on  the  head,  or  the  tallit— some  only  not 
during  the  morning  service  (see  “lad  lia-Hazakah 
Hilkot  Ta'aniot.”  v.  11;  “Hagahot  Maimum  of 
Meir  of  Rotlienburg;  “Semag.”  “Rokeali,  and 
others  quoted  in  “Bet  Yosef  Tur  Orah  Hayyim. 
555) — these  being  regarded  as  ornaments.  In  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  people  recite  in  the  synagogue  morning 
and  evening Hnoznui  (Deut.  xxxii.)  to  the  Ekali  mel¬ 
ody,  and,  after  the  evening  service,  the  lights  are  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  the  oldest  man  addresses  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  the  Spanish  language,  closing  with  words  ot 
comfort,  after  which  the  lights  are  rekindled  The 
scroll  of  the  Law*  as  w'ell  as  the  holy  shrine  is  draped 
in  black,  and  the  people  liaye  their  heads  strewn  with 
ashes.  In  the  afternoon  the  people  visit  the  H  all  ot 
Wailing.  1 

AB,  FIFTEENTH  DAY  OF:  Popular  festival 
in  Judea  during  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  cor¬ 
responding  approximately  to  the  fifteenth  day  ot 
Vutrust  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Mishnah  (Ta‘anit,  iv.  9,  10;  Gem.  pp.  26.  $1),  on 
that  day  as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
maidens  of  Jerusalem,  rich  and  poor,  without  ex¬ 
ception  dressed  in  white,  went  out  to  dance  in  the 
vineyards  with  the  young  men,  asking  them  to  make 
their  choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  The  fair  ones 
sauo*-  “  Young  men,  turn  your  eyes  to  beauty:  tor 
woman  stands  for  beauty.”  The  patricians  daugh¬ 
ters  sang:  “Young  men,  turn  your  eyes  to  noble 
parentage;  for  woman  is  the  preserver  of  family 
pride  ”  "  Those  possessing  neither  beauty  nor  noble 
birth  sang:  “Grace  is  beautiful  and  beauty  is  vain: 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
nraised.”  Of  the  many  reasons  given  in  the  lal- 
mud  for  the  celebration  of  this  day,  that  attested 
by  the  oldest  authority,  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyreanus 
of  the  first  century  (Megillat  Ta‘amt,  v.)  is  that 


Ab,  Fifteenth  Day  of 
Abaye 
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it  was  the  great  day  of  wood-offering,  when  both 
priests  and  people  brought  kindling-wood  in  large 
quantities  to  the  altar,  for  use  in  the  burning  of  sac¬ 
rifices  during  the  whole  year.  This  day  being  Mid¬ 
summer  Day,  when  the  solar  heat  reached  its  climax, 
the  people  stopped  hewing  wood  in  the  forest,  prob¬ 
ably  until  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Shebat  (February), 


to  bring  wood  for  the  altar  on  that  day  so  that  there 
should  never  beany  lack  of  fuel  for  the  eternal  fire.” 
Zipser  suggested  that  the  day,  called  also  the  Day 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Ax,  was  celebrated  by  bon¬ 
fires  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  Syrians,  according 
to  Lucian,  celebrated  Midsummer  Day  (u  De  Syria 
Dea”).  The  festival  had  a  purely  secular  character. 


abaxa  River  at  Damascus. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


the  so-called  New-year’s  Day  of  the  trees  (see  R.  II. 
i.  1),  because  the  new  sap  of  spring  entered  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  that  day. 

Various  reasons  are  given  in  the  Talmud  for  this 
celebration.  One  is  that  the  tribes  were  allowed  to 
intermarry  (Niim.  xxxvi.)on  that  day;  another,  that 
the  interdict  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  removed 
on  that  day  (Judges,  xxi.  15  etseq.);  again  another, 
that  the  death  penalty  following  the  bad  report  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xv.  32)  had  ceased ;  or  that  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festal 
season  by  Jeroboam  I.  (I  Kings,  xii.  32)  was  removed 
by  Hosea  on  that  day.  Others,  by  a  strange  anach¬ 
ronism,  maintain  that  those  slain  on  the  battle-field 
in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba  received  the  customary 
burial  rites  on  this  day.  The  actual  explanation  is 
given  in  Meg.  Ta'anit,  v.  and  Mishnah,  iv.  5,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  nine  families  of  Judah  brought  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  during  the  year  the  wood  for  the  burning 
of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  in  accordance  with  Neh. 
x.  34;  on  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Ab,  however,  all  the 
people,  the  priests  as  well  as  the  Levites,  took  part  in 
the  wood-offering. 

Josephus  (“  B.  J. ”  ii.  1 7,  §  6)  also  mentions  this  fes¬ 
tival,  and  calls  it  the  Feast  of  Xylopliory  (“Wood¬ 
bearing  ”),  but  places  it  on  the  Fourteenth  of  Ab 
(Lous),  saying  that  “it  was  the  custom  for  every  one 


like  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Shebat  (February),  the  one 
being  an  ancient  midwinter,  the  other  a  midsummer, 
festival  of  pagan  origin;  while  the  various  explana¬ 
tions  and  stories  given  in  Megillat  Ta‘anit  and  the 
Talmud  show  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  main 
reason  was  forgotten.  Compare  the  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  celebrations  and  the  bonfires  on  the  hills  among 
the  various  nations  in  connection  with  marriage, 
and  the  St.  John’s  Day  festivities,  in  Mannliardt  s 
“Baumkultus,”  pp.  449-552. 

Bibliography  :  Bah.  Talmud  Ta'aniU  pp.  367),  307>,  31a; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel ,  i.  67,  6H,  144 ;  ii.  126,  1H2 ; 
(iriitz,  Gcsch.  d.  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  p.  612;  Zipser,  Dcs  Flavius 
Josephus  Werk ,  Uchcr  das  Hohc  Alter  dcs  JfldischenVolkes 
(naeh  Hehr.  Oriyinalquellcn,  etc.),  ed.  Dr.  A.  Jellinek,  1871, 
p.  127 ;  Ha-Tehiyyah,  i.  Nos.  43,  45,  49,  Chicago,  :t900. 

K. 

ABADDON  (“Realm  of  Destruction”):  In  rab¬ 
binic  and  New  Testament  literature,  the  second  de¬ 
partment  of  Gehenna,  the  nether  world ;  almost  syn¬ 
onymous  with  Slieol  (Midr.  Konen;  compare  Joshua 
ben  Levi  in  ‘Er.  19a).  In  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is 
personified  as  the  Angel  of  Hell :  “  And  they  had  a 
king  over  them, which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon, 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon.” 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however, the  word  is  peculiar  to 
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the  “  Wisdom  "  literature,  being  found  in  J ob,  xxvin. 
22,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  13  ;  Prov.  xv,  11;  Ps.  lxxxvm.  12. 
In  Prov.  xxvii.  20  the  Hebrew  text  has  Abaddoli, 
but  the  marginal  reading  has  Abaddon. 

G.  B.  L. — ix. 

ABADIA,  JXJAN  DE  DA :  A  Marano  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  engaged  in  a  project  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  Inquisition  in  Aragon ;  failing  m  this,  he 
joined  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  inquisitor  Pedro 
Arbues,  who  was  killed  on  September  15,  1485.  Juan 
was  apprehended,  and,  according,  to  Graetz,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  prison.  Kayserling  states  that  his 
attempt  at  suicide  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  was 
drawn,  quartered,  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 

bibliography:  Kayserling,  Christopher 
Participation  of  the  J civs,  etc.,  pp.  36,  37 ,  Graetz,  History 
of  the  Jews ,  iv.  329-331.  ^ 

ABADIAS  :  Son  of  Jezelus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joab,  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (I  Esd.  viii.  85).  In  the  corresponding  list  ol 
Ezra,  viii.  9,  he  is  called  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel. 

G.  B,  L. 

ABAGTHA  :  A  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
i.  10).  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  origin. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABA1STA  :  A  river  rising  in  the  Anti-Libanus, 
flowing  through  Damascus,  and  disappearing  in  the 
Meadow  lakes.  Reference  to  it  is  found  only  once 
in  the  Bible  (II  Kings,  v.  12),  in  the  exclamation  of 
Naaman,  “Are  not  Abana  and  Pliarpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  At 
the  present  time  it  is  known  as  Nalir  Barada  (see 
Amana).  The  proper  reading  of  the  name  is  prob¬ 
ably  “  Amana,”  as  given  in  the  Tceri  of  II  Kings,  v. 
12.  See  illustration  on  opposite  page.  G.  B.  L. 

ABARBANEL.  See  Abravanel. 

ABARBANEL  LIBRARY  IN  JERUSALEM 

Kmn)  •  A  collection  of  books  intended  toi 
a  national  Jewish  library ;  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Chazanowicz,  one  of  the  Zionist  leaders  m  Russia, 
who  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the 
collection  of  Hebrew  books.  In  1900  the  library  con¬ 
tained  more  than  15,000  volumes,  nearly  all  of  which 
had  been  sent  from  Byelostok,  where  Dr.  Ghazano- 


Elevation  of  Abarbanel  Library. 

-wicz  was  a  practising  physician.  A  movement  was 
on  foot  in  1900  to  build  a  modern  fire-proof  library 
building  in  which  to  house  the  collection,  which  has 


become  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
the  Holy  City.  Ephraim  Cohen  was  director  of  the 
library  in  1899. 

Bibliography:  S.  Abel,  The  National  Jewish  Library  in 
Jerusalem ,  in  Jewish  CommenU  June  1, 1900,  p.  2.  ^ 

ABARIM  (“  The  Parts  Beyond  that  is,  beyond 
the  Jordan).— Biblical  Data :  A  term  applied  to 
the  edge  of  the  Moabite  plateau.  From  its  most 
prominent  headland,  Mount  Nebo,  the  western  pait 
of  Judea  was  plainly  visible  (Jer.  xxii.  20;  Num. 
xxvii.  12  xxiii.  47;  Deut.  xxxii.  49,  and  see  Ezek. 
xlix.  11,  revised  text,  “  8.  B.  O.  T.”) .  G.  B.  L. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Midrash  re¬ 
marks  that  this  mountain  has  four  names :  Abarim, 
Hor  Nebo,  and  the  Heights  of  Pisgah.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain  was  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  frontiers  of  four  adjoining  kingdorns. 
Since  all  were  proud  to  have  a  share  in  Palestine, 
each  regarded  the  mountain  as  belonging  to  itself 
and  gave  it  a  suitable  name  (Sifre,  Deut.  xxxvu; 
766,  ed.  Friedmann).  G. 

ABAYE  (called  also  Abayi,  Abaya,  Abbaye): 
Babylonian  amora ;  born  about  the  close  of  the  third 
century ;  died  339  (see  Academies  in  Babylonia). 
His  father,  Kaylil,  was  the  brother  of  Rabbah  bar 
jSTalimani,  a  teacher  at  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita. 
Abaye’s  real  name  was  Nahmani,  after  bis  grand¬ 
father;  but  being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  hy  his  uncle,  Rabbah  bar  Kahmani,  who 
nicknamed  him  Abaye  ('*  Little  Father ”),  to  avoid 
confusion  with  his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  and 
thenceforth  he  was  known  as  Abaye,  without  any 
other  title.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  foster-mother,  probably  a  slave 
in  Rabbali’s  household,  by  mentioning  her  name  m 
many  popular  recipes  and  dietetic  precepts,  some  ot 
which  seem  to  he  based  on  superstitious  notions.  He 
introduced  each  recipe  with  the  phrase,  •  My  mother 
told  me.”  Abaye’s  teachers  were  bis  uncle  Rabbah 
and  Joseph  bar  Hama,  both  of  whom  successively 
became  presidents  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy. 
When  Joseph  died  (333),  this  dignity  was  conferred 
upon  Abaye,  who  retained  it  until  his  death  some  five 
years  later.  Rabbah  trained  him  in  the  application 
of  the  dialectic  method  to  halakic  problems,  and 
Joseph,  with  his  stores  of  traditional  lore,  taught 
him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  positive  knowledge. 

Superior  as  Abaye  no  doubt  was  in  bis  dialectic 
analysis  of  balakic  sentences,  he  whs,  nevertheless 
surpassed  in  this  regard  by  Raba,  writh  whom  he  had 
been  closely  associated  from  early  youth.  To  the 
disputations  between  these  amoraim  wre  owre  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dialectic  method  in  the  treatment 
of  halakic  traditions.  Their  debates  are  known  as  the 
"  Hawrayot  de-Abave  w^e-Raba”  (Debates  of  Abaye- 
and  Raba),  the  subjects  of  which l  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  such  essential  elements  of  Talmudic  knowl¬ 
edge  that  by  an  anachronism  they  were  thought  to 
beknown  to  Johanau  ben  Zakkai,  who  lived  some 
centuries  before  (Suk.  28a).  Their  balakic  contro¬ 
versies  are  scattered  throughout  the  Babylonian  I  al- 
mud.  With  the  exception  of  six  of  bis  decisions, 
the  opinions  of  Raba  w'ere  always  accepted  as  final. 
Abave  v7as  never  so  happy  as  when  one  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  had  completed  the  study  of  a  Mishnah  treatise. 
On  such  occasions  he  always  gave  a  feast  to  ms 
pupils  (Shah.  1186),  though  his  circumstances  were* 
needy  aud  wine  never  appeared  upon  his  table,  ms 
Deace-loving  disposition  and  bis  sincere  piety  are 
well  exhibited  in  his  maxims  (Ber.  17a) ,  among  which 
occur  the  following  :  uBe  mild  in  speech;  suppress- 
your  wrath;  and  maintain  good-will  m  intercom be- 
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with  your  relatives  as  well  as  with  others,  even  with 
strangers  in  the  market-place.  ” 

Abaye  urged  his  disciples  to  conduct  themselves 
m  such  a  way  as  to  lead  others  to  the  love  of  God 
(1  oma,  86«) .  In  Biblical  exegesis  he  wras  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  text  (pes/iat)  and  the  sense  ascribed 
to  it  by  midrashic  interpretation.  He  formulated 
the  following  rule,  of  great  importance  in  Talmudic 
exegesis  (Sanli.  34a) :  “  One  Bible  verse  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  different  subjects,  but  several  different 
Bible  verses  can  not  refer  to  one  and  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.”  He  defended  the  Apocryphal  book  Eccle¬ 
siastics  against  his  teacher  Joseph.  By  quoting 
from  it  a  number  of  edifying  passages  he  showed 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  heretical  books  which 
are  forbidden,  and  even  compelled  his  teacher  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  quotations  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
from  it  for  homiletical  purposes  (Sanh.  100b).  Pos¬ 
sessing  an  extensive  knowledge  of  tradition,  Abaye 
became  a  most  eager  disciple  of  Dimi,  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  amora,  who  had  brought  to  Babylonia  a  perfect 
treasury  of  interpretations  by  Palestinian  amoraim. 
Abaye  considered  Dimi,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  school,  a  qualified  Bible  cxegete,  and 
used  to  ask  him  how  this  or  that  Bible  verse  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  1  the  TV  est,  ”  or  Palestine.  Of  his  own  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Biblical  passages  only  a  few,  of  a 
haggadic.  nature,  are  preserved;  but  he  often  sup¬ 
plements,  elucidates,  or  corrects  the  opinions  of 
older  authorities. 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Palmd  Yizhctli,  s.v.;  Heilprin, 
bcde?'  ha-Dorot,  j>p.  22-25 ;  Hamburger;  R.  B.  T.,  1883,  part 
1n°«ut*  Aruch'  s-v.  (in  which  is  found  an  enumera- 
9f  5J1  passages  of  the  Talmud  containing  Abave’s 
fame ) ;  Bacher,  Ag.  Bab.  Amor,  s.v.;  Weiss,  Dor;  M.  S.  An¬ 
tokolski  m  Ha-Asif,  1885,  ii.  503-506,  with  Straschun’s  notes. 

W.  B. 


the  Hadrianic  time,  Mek.,  Yithro,  6,  and  elsewhere 
Likewise  in  Mishnah,  v.  1,  Bab.  Gem.  30&,  Ber.  v.  1 : 

“  The  ancient  Hasidim  spent  an  hour 
Father  in  in  silent  meditation  before  the  prayer 
Prayer,  so  as  to  put  their  hearts  in  the  right 
relation  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  ” 
Almost  the  same  expression  is  found  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions,  vii.  24: 

iJ^PraI  thrICTe  *  day’  Preparing  yourselves  beforehand,  so  as  to 
be  worthy  of  being  called  the  children  of  the  Father,  lest  when 
you  call  Him  Father  ’  unworthily,  you  be  reproached  by  Him 
as  Israel,  His  first-born  son,  vTas  told,  At  then  I  be  a  father] 
(Ml*8*  *6  V’116  il0n0r  ?  and  if  1  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  ’ 


ABBA  ;  'ApJ.-In  Theology:  The 

Aramaic  Avord  for  “  Father,  ”  “  my  Father,  ”  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Greek  equivalent,  occurs  three  times 
in  the  Netv  Testament.  It  is  an  invocation  to  Qod 
expressive  of  a  close  personal  or  filial  relation  of 
the  speaker  to  God.  It  is  found  in  Mark,  xiv  36  the 
parallel  passage,  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  having  only’  the 
Greek  words  “my  Father.”  Paul,  in  Pom.  viii.  15 
and  Gal.  iv.  6,  shows  that,  in  admitting  proselytes 
to  membership  in  the  new  faith,  they  were  declared 
to  be  the  children  of  God  while  addressing  Him  as 
Abba,  Father.”  But  there  is  nothing  specially 
Christian  about  this.  It  was  the  formula  for  ad¬ 
dressing  God  most  familiar  to  Jewish  saints  of  the 
JNew  Testament  times: 

«  grandson  of  Onias,  tbe  children  came  during 

a  great  drought,  crying,  Abba  [Father],  give  us  rain  ■  ’  where^ 
upon  the  saint  prayed:  ‘0  Ruler  of  the  world  for  the  slke 

Pth  e^Fa?)  Wht b can  nofc,dlScriminate between  the  Abba 

Lthe  Father]  who  giveth  ram  and  the  Abba  [the  father]  who  can 
only  pray  for,  but  can  not  give,  rain,  hear  my  prayer ! ’-and  be^ 
hold  ram  came  ”  (Ta  anit,  23b).  e 

Of  Onias,  the  grandfather  of  Hanan,  Ave  read 
(la  amt,  2 oa)  that  he  prayed  to  God,  saying:  “Lord 
I  am  as  a  son  in  Thy  house,  and  by  Th'y  great  name 
I  beseech  Thee,  nor  will  I  leave  this  spot  until  Thou 
hast  shown  mere}’  to  Th}'  children  and  granted  my 
request.”  Then  Simon  ben  Slietah,  the  leader  of 
the  Pharisees,  said  to  Onias; 

“  I  would  excommunicate  thee  for  thine  irreverent  mndP  nf 
prayer,  were  it  not  that  before  God  thouart  a  SegM  i son 
^1S  hither, 1  Abba,  do  this  and  do  that  for  me  ’  and 
t&e  fatlier  granteth  Mm  whatever  he  trtsheth.” 

Thus  in  Tanna  debe  Eliyaliu  R.ix.Elijah  addresses 
the  Loicl  as  My  Father  in  heaven.”  Compare  the 
expression  “My  Father  in  heaven  ”  in  a  Midrash  of 


For  the  appellation  “Father”  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible  with  special  reference  to  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii  6  • 
Isa.  Ixiii.  6,  Ixiv.  7;  Jer.  iii.  4;  Mai.  i.  6,  ii.  10),  see 
Fatherhood  op  God.  For  the  unwersal  Fatherhood 
of  God,  compare  Wisdom,  ii.  13 ;  Fcclesiasticus,  iv 
10;  I  John,  iii.  2;  Abot,  iii.  28  [18]  ;  Abot,  v.  30; 
Sifre,  Deut.  96,  1 ;  Yoma,  viii.  9;  Tosef.,  Peah,  iv. 
31 ;  see  also  Abiku  Malkesu,  and  Dalman,  “’Die 
Worte  Jesu,”  i.  156. 

God  is  called  “Fatlier”  by  Josephus  (“Ant  ”  ii 
6,  §  8;  iv.  8,  §  24);  “the  Father  of  the  whole  hu- 
man  race”  by  Philo  (“Sacrifice  of 
Father  Abel,”  18,  and  elsewhere  ;  see  Drum- 
in  the  mond,  “Philo,” ii.  63;  Test.  Patriarchs, 
Apocrypha.  Judali,  24;  Wisdom,  xii.  3;  Sirach 
.  xxvi.  1  and  li.  10;  and  Tobit,  xiii.  4). 
btill,  as  is  sliOAvn  by  Dalman  (“Die  Worte  Jesu  ”  i 
150-155),  the  fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man  was 
only  gradually  recognized  and  expressed  by  the 
aa  oisliiper.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  16  (compare 
n  13,  18),  it  is  the  righteous  man  only  avJio  claims 
that  God  is  his  Father  and  he  His  child;  or  it  is 
the  priest,  Avhose  holy  ministration  entitles  him  to 
the  privilege  of  addressing  God  as  “  Father  ”  (Test 
Patriarchs,  Levi,  xvii.  18).  Therefore  it  became 
customaiy  to  speak  of  God  in  connection  with  wor- 
slnp  as  the  Fatlier  of  the  worshiper  (see  Tosef.,  Sanli 
vii.  9),  “Israelites  lift  up  their  eyes  to  tlieir  Father 
in  heaven”  (Midi*.  Teh.  exxi.  1),  “  Israel  was  shielded 
under  the  wings  of  his  Father  in  heaven  ”  (Mek. 
Amalek,  i. ;  B.  II.  iii.  8).  In  the  first  century  Jo- 
lianan  ben  Zakkai  referred  to  “tlie  altar  as  estab¬ 
lishing  peace  between  Israel  and  liis  Father  in 
heaven”  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  6,  7);  also,  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  mysteries  of  God,  he  said:  “Blessed 
be  the  God  of  Israel  for  this  son  of  Abraham,  avIio 
lias  penetrated  into  the  glories  of  our  Father  ”  [To¬ 
sef.,  Hag.  ii.  2).  v 

Subsequently  Akiba,  comforting  his  people  in  the 
misery  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  says : 
“Happy  are  ye,  O  Israel,  your  Foun tain  of  Purifi¬ 
cation  is  your  Father  in  heaven  ”  (Yoma,  t.  c. ).  Like¬ 
wise  Simon  ben  Yohai  calls  God  “the  Father  in 
heaven”  (Sifre,  Deut,  xhriii.). 

The  paternal  relation  of  God,AATliile  chiefly  applied 
to  Israel  as  the  correct  worshipers  of  God,  was  also 
applied  to  individuals  avIio  maintained  this  spiri¬ 
tual  relationship  (Sotali,  ix.  15;  Ab  v  20-  Mek 
Yithro  6.;  Midi*.  Teh.  ix.  4;  Ps.  xii.  5,  iciv.  2, 
exxm.  1).  Wherefore  the  very  invocation,  “  Abinu 
Malkenu !  ”  (Our  Father,  our  King!),  uttered  by  a 
devout  Avorshiper,  was  regarded  by  the  people  as 
endoAved  Avitli  special  efficacj".  The  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Weber  (“  see  Altsynagogale  Tlieologie,” 
p.  150)  and  others,  that  Jesus  Avas  the  first  to  invoke 
God  by  the  name  of  Father,  does  not  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation,  and  has  already  been  refuted  by  Dalman. 

Bl333I(336APHY:  ZUnZl  GottesclienstUc]l<>  VoHraw ,  pp.  330, 
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ABBA.— As  a  Praenomen :  A  word  signifying 
“father,”  used  as  a  masculine  name  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Tannaites  (see  Peah,  ii.  6;  Yeb.  15 a;  see 
following  article)*  The  name  was  particularly  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Amoraim  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia, 
In  the  latter  country  Abba,  by  fusion  with  the  initial 
R  of  the  title  Bab,  became  Babba  or  Baba.  In  Pal¬ 
estine  this  was  shortened  to  Ba  and  Ya.  F or  the  prob¬ 
able  meaning  of  the  name  see  “Bevue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  xxxvi.  104.  As  an  inseparable  element  m 
names  we  find  Abba,  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
Tannaites.  This  word,  originally  an  address  of  es¬ 
teem  or  affection,  was  closely  prefixed  to  the  name 
proper;  for  instance,  Abba  Jose,  Abba  Saul.  The 
more  prominent  of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Abba 
are  treated  below.  W.  B. 

ABBA:  1.  A  brother  of  Babban  Gamaliel,  prob¬ 
ably  Gamaliel  II. ;  perhaps  identical  with  Abba,  a 
contemporary  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  mentioned  in 
Peah,  ii.  6.  Besides  GamalieTs  daughter,  Abba  had 
at  the  same  time  another  wife ;  and  when  Abba  died 
childless,  Gamaliel  married  his  widow,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  levirate  marriage  (Yeb.  loci). 
Abba’s  polygamy  is  the  only  instance  known  among 
the  authorities  of  the  Talmudic  period.  _  The  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  J abneli 
(Cliajes,  “Bev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxxix.  40  et  seq.)  is 
based  on  an  impossible  conjecture  inTosefta,  Sanh. 
viii.  1.  k.  G. 

2.  A  Palestinian  arnora  of  Babylonian  birth  who 
flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Hun  a  and  Judah,  the  Babylonian  masters, 
and  settled  in  Palestine,  where  he  achieved  a  high 
reputation.  In  the  Babylonian  schools  Abba  is  al¬ 
ways  meant  when  reference  is  made  to  “  our  teacher 
in  the  land  of  Israel  ”  (Sanh.  1 75) .  He  was  wealthy 
and  had  a  peculiar  method  of  dispensing  charity  in 
secret  (Ket.  675).  He  is  important  as  a  halakist. 
As  a  haggadist  he  selected  chiefly  psalm  verses  for 
his  texts. 

Bibliography  :  Backer,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor .  iii.  517-525. 

YV.  B. 


ABBA  BAR  ABBA :  A  Babylonian  arnora  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  distinguished  for 
piety,  benevolence,  and  learning.  He  is  known 
chiefly  through  his  son  Mar  Samuel,  principal  of 
the  Academv  of  Nehardea,  and  is  nearly  always 
referred  to  as  “  Samuel’s  father.”  Abba  traveled  to 
Palestine,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  B. 
Judah  I.,  the  patriarch,  with  whose  pupil  Levi  bar 
Sisi  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  When 
Levi  died  Abba  delivered  the  funeral  oration  and 
glorified  the  memory  of  his  friend. 


Bibliography:  Midr.  Samuel ,  ed.  Buber,  1S93,  x.  3;  Yer. 
Pecth,  viii.  21h ;  Ket.  517} ;  Frankel,  Mebo,  pp.  06 a  et  seq. ; 
Heilprin,  Seder  ha-DoroU  1882,  ii.  3. 

YV .  B. 


ABBA  B.  ABINA :  An  arnora  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Babylonia 
and  a  pupil  of  Bab.  He  emigrated  to  Palestine, 
where  he  became  well  known  in  tradition,  particu¬ 
larly  through  his  various  haggadic  sayings.  The 
confession  which  he  composed  for  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  deserves  special  mention.  It  reads: 


“  My  God,  I  have  sinned  and  done  wicked  things.  I  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  mv had  disposition  and  followed  its  direction.  What  I 
have  done  I  will  do  no  more.  Be  it  Thy  will,  O  Everlasting 
God,  that  Thou  mayest  blot  out  my  iniquities,  forgive  all  my 
transgressions,  and  pardon  all  my  sins”  (Yer,  Yoma,  end  4o<x). 


Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal .  Amor.  iii.  526,  527;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ii.  15. 


ABBA  OF  ACRE  (Acco)  :  A  Palestinian  arnora 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century .  He 
was  greatly  respected  by  Abbahu  and  praised  as  an 
example  of  modesty  (Sotah,  40a) . 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  526. 

YV.  B. 

ABBA  ARIKA  (usually  called  RAB) :  Cele¬ 
brated  Babylonian  arnora  and  founder  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sura ;  flourished  in  third  century ;  died  at  Sura 
in  247.  His  surname,  “  Arika  ”  (Aramaic,  aon  K ;  He¬ 
brew,  ;  English,  “  Long”— that  is,  “Tall”;  it  oc¬ 
curs  only  once— Hul.  187*),  he  owed  to  his  height, 
which,  according  to  a  reliable  record,  exceeded  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  Others,  reading  “Areka,” 
consider  it  an  honorary  title,  “Lecturer”  (Weiss, 
“Dor,”  iii.  147;  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.v.).  In  the  tradi¬ 
tional  literature  he  is  referred  to  almost  exclusively  as 
Rab  the  Master  (both  his  contemporaries  and  pos¬ 
terity  recognizing  in  him  a  master),  just  as  his  teach¬ 
er,  Judah  I.,  was  known  simply  as  Rabbi.  He  is 
called  Rabbi  Abba  onlv  in  the  tannaitic  literature  (for 
instance,  Tosefta,  Bezah,  i.  7) ,  where  a  number  of  his 
sayings  are  preserved.  He  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  the  Tannaim  and  the  Amoraim,  and  is  ac¬ 
corded  the  right,  rarely  conceded  to  one  who  is  only 
an  arnora,  of  disputing  the  opinion  of  a  tanna  (B.  B. 
42 a  and  elsewhere). 

Rab  wTas  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  Baby¬ 
lonian  family  which  claimed  to  trace  its  origin  to 
Shimei,  brother  of  King  David  (Sanh.  5 a;  Ket.  625). 
His  father,  Aibo,  was  a  brother  of  Hiyya,  who  lived 
in  Palestine,  and  was  a  highly  esteemed  scholar  in 
the  collegiate  circle  of  the  patriarch  Judah  I.  From 
his  associations  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  and  later 
as  his  uncle’s  disciple  and  as  a  member  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  at  Sepphoris,  Rab  acquired  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  knowledge  of  traditional  lore  as  to  make  him 
its  foremost  exponent  in  his  native  land.  While 
Judah  I.  was  still  living,  Bab,  having  been  duly  or¬ 
dained  as  teacher — though  not  without  certain  re¬ 
strictions  (Sanh.  l.c.) — returned  to  Babylonia,  where 
he  at  once  began  a  career  that  was  destined  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Babylonian  Judaism. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Babylonian  schools  the  year 
of  his  arrival  is  recorded  as  the  starting-point  in  the 
chronology  of  the  Talmudic  age.  It 
Beginning  was  the  530th  year  of  the  Seleucidan 
of  the  and  the  219th  year  of  the  common  era. 

Talmudic  As  the  scene  of  his  activity,  Rab  first 
Age.  chose  Hehardea,  where  the  exilarch 
appointed  him  agoranomos,  or  market- 
master,  and  Rabbi  Shela  made  him  lecturer  (arnora) 
of  his  college  (Yer.  B.  B.v.  15a;  Yoma,  205).  Thence 
he  removed  to  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  of  his  own,  which  soon  became 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  As 
a  renowned  teacher  of  the  Law  and  with  hosts  of 
disciples,  who  came  from  all  sections  of  the  J ewish 
world,  Rab  lived  and  worked  in  Sura  until  his  death. 
Samuel,  another  disciple  of  Judah  I.,  at  the  same 
time  brought  to  the  academy  at  Hehardea  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity;  in  fact,  it  was  at  the  school  of 
Rab  that  Jewish  learning  in  Babylonia  found  its  per¬ 
manent  home  and  center.  Bab’s  activity  made  Baby¬ 
lonia  independent  of  Palestine,  and  gave  it  that  pre¬ 
dominant  position  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy 
for  several  centuries.  , 

The  method  of  treatment  of  the  traditional  mate¬ 
rial  to  which  the  Talmud  owes  its  origin  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Babylonia  by  Rab.  ^  That  method  takes 
the  Mishnah  of  Judah  lia-Rasi  as  a  text  or  founda¬ 
tion,  adding  to  it  the  other  tannaitic  traditions,  and 
deriving  from  all  of  them  the  theoretical  explana- 


Abba  Arika 
Abba  Ho  shay  a 
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tions  and  practical  applications  of  the  religious  Law. 
The  legal  and  ritual  opinions  recorded  in  Rab’s 
name  and  his  disputes  with  Samuel  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  Bab}donian  Talmud.  His  numer¬ 
ous  disciples— some  of  whom  were  very  influential 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  also  disciples  of 
Samuel — amplified  and,  in  their  capacity  as  instruct¬ 
ors  and  by  their  discussions,  continued  the  work  of 
Rab.  In  the  Babylonian  schools  Rab  was  rightly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  our  great  master.  ”  Rab 
Rab  as  also  exercised  a  great  influence  for 

Teacher,  good  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
conditions  of  his  native  land,  not  only 
indirectly  through  his  disciples,  but  directly  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  repressed  abuses 
in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  denounced 
ignorance  and  negligence  in  matters  of  ritual  ob¬ 
servance. 

Rab,  says  tradition,  found  an  open,  neglected  field 
and  fenced  it  in  (Hul.  110a).  Especial  attention  was 
given  by  him  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue.  He 
is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest  com¬ 
positions  in  the  Hebrew  prayer-book,  the  Musaf  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  New  T  ear.  In  this  noble  prayer  are  evinced 
profound  religious  feeling  and  exalted  thought,  as 
well  as  ability  to  use  the  Hebrew  language  in  a 
natural,  expressive,  and  classical  manner  (Yer.  R. 
H.  i.  57 a) .  The  many  homiletic  and  ethical  (liagga- 
‘  distic)  sayings  recorded  of  him  show  similar  ability. 
As  a  liaggadist  Rab  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
Babylonian  Amoraim.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Babylonian  teachers  whose  liaggadistic  utterances 
approach  in  number  and  contents  those  of  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  haggadists.  The  Palestinian  Talmud  has 
preserved  a  Targe  number  of  his  lialakic  and  hag- 
gadistic  utterances ;  and  the  Palestinian  Midrashim 
also  contain  many  of  his  Haggadot.  Rab  delivered 
homiletic  discourses,  both  in  the  college  (bet  ha- 
mulrash)  and  in  the  synagogues.  He  especially 
loved  to  treat  in  his  homilies  of  the  events  and  per¬ 
sonages  of  Biblical  history;  and  many  beautiful  and 
genuinely  poetic  embellishments  of  the  Biblical  rec¬ 
ord, .  which  have  become  common  pos- 
Ethical  session  of  the  Haggadali,  are  his  crea- 
Teaching.  tions.  His  Haggadali  is  particularly 
rich  in  thoughts  concerning  the  moral 
life  and  the  relations  of  human  beings  to  one  another. 

A  few-  of  these  utterances  may  be  quoted  here : 

“  The  commandments  of  the  Torah  were  only  given  to  purify 
men’s  morals  ”  (Gen.  It.  xliv.) .  kk  Whatever  may  not  properly  be 
done  in  public  is  forbidden  even  in  the  most  secret  chamber” 
(Shab.  Gib).  It  is  well  that  people  busy  themselves  with  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  the  performance  of  charitable  deeds,  even 
when  not  entirely  disinterested ;  for  the  habit  of  riirht-doing  will 
finally  make  the  intention  pure”  ( Pes.  507;) .  “  Man  will  be  called 
to  account  for  having  deprived  himself  of  the  good  things  which 
the  world  offered  ”  (\ er.  Kid.  end).  kk  Whosoever  hath  not  pity 
upon  his  fellow  man  is  no  child  of  Abraham  ”  (Bezah,  327))  .  “  it 
is  better  to  cast  oneself  into  a  fiery  furnace  than  publicly  to  put  to 
shame  one  s  fellow  creature  ”  (B.  M.  59a) .  kk  One  should  never 
bPtroth  himself  to  a  woman  without  having  seen  her;  one  mio-ht 
subsequently  discover  in  her  a  blemish  because  of  which  one 
might  loathe  her  and  thus  transgress  the  commandment:  ‘Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ’  ”  (Kid.  41a) .  “A  father  should 
never  prefer  one  child  above  another ;  the  example  of  Joseph 
shows  what  evil  results  may  follow  therefrom  ”  (Shab.  107j). 

Rab  loved  the  Book  of  Eeclesiasticus  (Siracli),  and 
•warned  his  disciple  Hamnuna  against  unjustifiable 
asceticism  by7-  quoting  advice  con- 
Reproves  tain ed  therein  —  that,  considering  the 
Extreme  transitoriness  of  human  life  (‘Er.  54a), 
Asceticism,  one  should  not  despise  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  To  the  celestial  joys  of 
the  future  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  poetic  words  : 


w  on  earth  to  compare  with  the  future  life  In 

the  world  to  come  there  shall  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking. 


neither  trading  nor  toil,  neither  hatred  nor  envy ;  but  the  right¬ 
eous  shall  sit  with  crowns  upon  their  beads,  and  rejoice  in  the 
radiance  of  the  Divine  Presence  ”  (Ber.  17a). 

Rab  also  devoted  much  attention  to  mystical  and 
transcendental  speculations  which  the  rabbis  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  (Gen.  i., 
Ma‘aseh  Bereshit),  the  vision  of  the  mysterious 
chariot  of  God  (Ezek.  i.,  Ma‘aseh  Merkabali),  and 
the  Divine  Name.  Many  of  liis  important  utter¬ 
ances  testify  to  his  tendency  in  this  direction  (Hag. 
12a,  Kid.  71a). 

#  Concerning  the  social  position  and  the  personal 
history  of  Rab  we  are  not  informed.  That  he  was 
rich  seems  probable;  for  he  appears  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  himself  for  a  time  with  commerce  and  after¬ 
ward  with  agriculture  (Hul.  105a) .  That  he  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  by  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  is  proved  byr  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  last  Parthian  king,  Ar- 
taban  (‘Ah.  Zarah,  105).  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  death  of  Artaban  (226)  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Arsacidan  dynasty,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
sought  the  friendship  of  Ardeshir, 

Status  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  al¬ 
ia  Life.  though  Samuel  of  Nehardea  probably 
did  so.  Rab  became  closely  related, 
through  the  marriage  of  one  of  liis  daughters,  to 
the  family  of  the  exilarch.  Her  sons,  Mar  Ukba 
and  Neliemiah,  were  considered  types  of  the  highest 
aristocracy.  Rab  had  many  sons,  several  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the  most  distinguished 
being  the  eldest,  Hiyya.  The  latter  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  his  father  as  head  of  the  academy: 
this  post  fell  to  Rab’s  disciple  Huna.  Two  of  his 
grandsons  occupied  in  succession  the  office  of  exil- 
arcli  (resh  gciluta,  Hul.  92a). 

Rab  died  at  an  advanced  age,  deeply  mourned  by 
numerous  disciples  and  the  entire  Babylonian  Jewry, 
which  he  had  raised  from  comparative  insignificance 
to  the  leading  position  in  Judaism  (Shab.  110a,  M. 
K.  24a). 
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ABBA  BAR  BENJAMIN  BAR  HIYYA, 

(called  also  Abba  b.  Minyomi  or  Minyomin  b. 
?iyya)  •  A  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  contemporary  of  R.  Abbaliu. 
While  the  country  of  his  birth  can  not  be  named 
with  certainty,  he  was  probably  born  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  ;  for  lie  is  found  there  [Hul.  80a)  seeking 
lialakic  information  from  Rab  Huna  b.  Hiyya,  the 
son-in-law  of  R,  Jeremiah  b.  Abba,  who  lived  in 
Babylonia  (Bek.  31a)  and  who  was  probably  the 
brother  of  Benjamin  b.  Hiyya,  the  father  of  Abba 
and  disciple  of  Rab  Hisda,  who  also  lived  in  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Hence,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Abba  b.  Ben¬ 
jamin  was  a  native  of  the  same  country  and  that  he 
removed  to  Palestine,  where  he  established  himself 
at  Arbela.  Here  R.  Abbahu  once  visited  him  (Yer. 
Shebi‘it,  vi.  3 6d).  In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  he  is 
always  referred  to  as  Abba  b,  Benjamin.  Twice 
(Yer.  Ber.  v.  9 cl,  and  Yer.  Git.  v.  475)  he  is  quoted 
by  the  name  of  Abaye  b.  B. ;  tliis,  however,  is  the 
result  of  a  clerical  error,  as  clearly  appears  from  the 
reading  of  the  manuscript  Syrileio(Yer.  Ber.  act  loc.) 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 

muU  m.  H.  35a;  Sotali,  3S&) .  In  tlie  latter  Tal¬ 
mud,  lie  is  sometimes  quoted  toy  the  appellation  of 
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Abba  Arika 
Abba  Hoshaya 


b.  Benjamin,  and  sometimes  as  b.  Minyomi  or  Mim 
yomin  (a  dialectic  form  of  Benjamin).  Hence  lie 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Abba  bar  Min¬ 
yomi  who  is  identical  with  Abba  b.  Martha.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud,  in  quoting  him,  generally  adds 
to  his  name  that  of  his  grandsire  Hiyya  (Hub  80a; 
Yeb.  122/;) ,  and  lie  may  also  be  recognized  by  the 
character  of  the  traditions  cited  in  his  behalf,  which 
usually  refer  to  Baraitot. 

Bibliography  :  Heilprin,  Seder  lia~Dorot ,  ii.  17 ;  Bacher,  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.  i.  117.  ~ 

ABBA  B.  BIZNA  :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a 
haggadist,  and  as  having  handed  down  certain  lia- 
lakic  opinions  (Yer.  B.  K.  v.  5a). 

Bibliography  :  Heilprin,  Seder  lia-DoroU  ii.  17 ;  Bacher,  Ag. 
Pal,  Amor.  iii.  647. 


Berlin  to  acquire  secular  knowledge.  In  his  native 
town,  Glusk,  Abba  was  persecuted  by  the  fanatical 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  community 
for  his  liberal  views.  He  had  to  leave  the  town, 
and  traveled  from  place  to  place  as  a  wandering 
preacher  (maggicl).  When  he  came  to  Wilna,  he 
had  thirteen  works  ready  for  publication,  but  on 
account  of  their  radical  tendencies  they  were  burned 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  synagogue.  Probably  he 
himself  would  have  fared  badly  had  not  a  rabbi 
come  to  his  assistance.  In  an  article  published  in 
“Ha-Kannel,”  1872,  No.  5,  where  a  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ckamisso’s  poem  is  given,  it  is  stated  that 
Joshua  Selig  Saikind  in  his  childhood  witnessed  the 
burning  of  the  “  Glusker  maggid’s  ”  books,  and  that 
Elijah,  the  gaon  of  Wilna,  saved  him  from  the 
mob.  Kayserling  thinks  that  Abba  Glusk  Leczeka 
is  a  poetical  presentation  of  Solomon  Maimon’s  real 
adventures,  but  S.  Stanislavski  (in  “  Voskliod,”  1887, 
No.  12)  contends  that  he  is  the  Glusker  Maggid. 


ABBA  BUMSLA  (BEN  SOLOMON).  See 

Bumsla,  Abba  (Bunzlau,  Bohemia). 

ABBA  OF  CARTHAGE:  A  Palestinian  amora, 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  His 
birthplace  was  Carthage,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  refer 
his  surname  to  Cartagena  in  Spain  or  to  a  town  of 
Armenia.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmud  and  in  the  liaggadic  traditions. 
Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Mebo ,  p.  66a ;  Bacher,  Ag.  PaL  Amor. 
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ABBA  COHEN  OF  BARDELA  :  A  scholar  of 
the  last  tannaitic  generation  (about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century) .  The  few  Halakot  emanating 
from  him  refer  to  the  rabbinical  civil  law.  In  Bib¬ 
lical  homiletics  several  of  liis  expositions  have  been 
preserved  (Sifre,  Deut.  2;  Gen.  R.  23,  76,  93).  The 
last-mentioned  passage  runs  as  follows:  “Wo  to 
mankind,  because  of  the  day  of  judgment;  wo,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  day  of  trial !  Balaam,  the  wisest  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  confounded  at  the  reproof  of  his 
ass  (Num.  xxii.  30) .  Joseph,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
Jacob’s  sons,  silenced  his  elder  brethren  (Gen.  xlv. 
3) .  How  will  man  be  able  to  endure  the  judgment 
of  the  omniscient  Lord?  ”  (B.  M.  10a;  Yer.  Git.  viii. 
49c;  Yer.  B.  M.  i.  7 cZ;  Yer.  B.  B.  viii.  16&). 


ABBA  DORESH  (or  HA-DORESH ;  that  is, 

“ The  Interpreter  of  Scripture”) :  A  tanna,  whose 
period  can  not  be  determined.^  Two  of  his  interpre¬ 
tations  have  been  preserved  in  Sifre,  Dent.  308  and 
352,  and  refer  to  Deut.  xxxii.  5  and  xxxiii.  11,  re¬ 
spectively  (see  also  Ex.  R.  42) . 

Bibliography:  Baclier,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  547. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  (RABBA)  BAR  DUDAI :  Head  of  the 
Academy  of  Pumbedita  from  772  till  about  780. 
Slieri ra  Gaon  adds  to  Abba’s  name  the  words  “our 
grandfather,”  which,  however,  are  not  meant  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  Dudai  was  an  immediate  ancestor  of 
Sherira.  A  copyist’s  attempt  to  change  the  rare 
name  “Dudai”  into  “Judai ”  adds  to  the  confusion; 
for  Judai  Gaon,  the  actual  grandfather  of  Sherira, 
lived  a  full  century  later  thau  Dudai. 
bibliography:  First  Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon ,  in  Neubauer’s 

Mccliceval  Jew.  Cliron .  i.  36. 

-L.  hr. 

ABBA  GLUSK  LECZEKA:  A  poem  by  Adal¬ 
bert  von  Chamisso,  published  in  1832.  It  relates 
the  story  of  one  Abba,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 

attracted  Y>y  tlie  fame  of  ZVIoses  Mendelssohn,  went  to 


Bibliography:  Cliamisso’s  Werhe,  ed. Max  Koch,  pp. 271  278; 
Ha-Karmel.  1872,  No.  5,  pp.  234  et  seq. ;  Kayserling,  Moses 
Mendelssohn ,  p.  431,  Leipsic,  1888. 


ABBA  GORION  OF  SIDON :  A  tanna,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  He  handed  down 
to  posterity  a  saying  of  Abba  Saul  (Mishnah,  Kid. 
iv.  14,  Yeruslialmi  version)  and  one  of  Rabban 
Gamaliel  II-  That  of  Gamaliel,  quoted  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  Esther  R.,  forms  the  beginning  to  a 
Midrash  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  for  which  reason  the 
latter  is  called  Midrash  Abba  Gorion  (see  Medrash). 
Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan .  i.  95,  ii.  368. 


ABBA  HANXN  and  his  son,  ABBA  JOSE. 

See  H akin,*  Abba,  and  Jose,  Abba. 

ABBA  BAR  HIYYA  B.  ABBA:  A  Pales¬ 
tinian  amora,  who"  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Hiyya  bar. 
Abba,  the  well-known  pupil  of  Johanan,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  generation  the  sayings  of  Johanan, 
which  in  their  turn  had  been  delivered  to  him  by 
liis  father  (Yer.  Sotah,  ix.  24c) .  He  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Zeira  (Hul.  86/>) . 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mebo ,  p.  57a;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.  iii.  648. 


ABBA  HOSHAYA  (called  also  Oshaya, 
Yeshaya)  OF  TURYA,  or  TRAYA:  A  Pales¬ 
tinian  wool-washer  of  the  third  century,  of  whose 
scholarly  attainments,  if  lie  had  any,  nothing  is  re¬ 
corded,  but  whose  piety  and  honesty  afforded  the 
haggadists  opportunities  for  legends  and  religious 
speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the 
day  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Abun’s  death;  and,  with 
reference  to  this  circumstance,  R.  Abba  b.  Kahana 
observes:  “What  particular  wisdom  is  shown  in 
Solomon's  saying  (Eccl.  i.  5),  4  The  sun  rises,  and 
the  sun  sets.’  Do  we  not  see  the  alternation  of 
light  and  darkness  daily?  The  saying  refers  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  history  of  Israel;  namely,  that 
there  is  never  a  vacancy  in  the  line  of  pious  men  : 
the  sun  of  one  saiuc  rises  before  the  sun  of  another 
sets.  Thus  .  .  .  before  Rabbi  Abun  died,  Abba 
Hoshaya  had  been  born”  (Gen.  R.  lviii.  2;  Eccl. 
R.  i.  5.  Compare  Zunz,  “G.  Y.,”  2d  ed.,  185;  "Bet 
Talmud,”  iv.  12-14).  It  is  related  that  Abba  Ho¬ 
shaya  once  found  some  jewels  which  a  Roman  prin¬ 
cess  had  lost.  He  brought  them  to  her,  but  she 
would  not  accept  them,  remarking  that  she  did  not 

value  them.  much,  and  that  they"  belonged  to  him  b3r 


Abba  Hnna  ha-Xohen 
Abba  Mari  of  Imnel 
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right  (compare  B.  M.  286).  Abba  replied  that  the 
Jewish  Law  orders  the  restoration  to  its  owner  of 
anything  found ;  whereupon  the  princess  exclaimed, 
“Praised  be  the  God  of  the  Jews!  ”  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii. 
8c ;  compare  “  Pene  Mosheh.  ”)  Therefore,  at  his 
funeral,  the  Scriptural  verse  (Cant.  viii.  7),  “If  a 
man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for 
love,  it  would  utterly  be  contemned,”  was  applied 
to  Abba  Hosliaya’s  love  of  God  %  (Lev.  R.  30,  Cant. 
R.  to  l.c.y  where  “Rabbi”  is  to  be  corrected  into 
Abba;  Tosef.,  B.  K.  xi.  14;  Yer.  B.  K  x.  7c). 

S.  M. 

ABBA  HUNA  HA-KOHEN.  See  Huna, 
Abba.  ha-Kohen. 

ABBA  or  BABA  (BABBAH)  BAB  JERE¬ 
MIAH  :  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
the  son  of  J eremiah  b.  Abba  and  a  pupil  of  Rab.  He 
lived  at  Sura  and  transmitted  to  his  generation  the 
sayings  of  Rab  and  Samuel.  One  of  his  sayings,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  preserved  in  Palestinian  sources, 
may  be  here  quoted.  Prov.  ix.  1-3;  “Wisdom  hath 
builded  her  house,”  etc.,  refers  to  the  Messianic  age. 
The  “  house  ”  is  the  newly  erected  Temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  the  “  seven  pillars  ”  are  the  seven  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  indicated 
in  Ezek.  xxxix.  9 ;  the  “  feast  ”  is  that  described  in 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17;  and  the  verse,  “  She  hath  sent  forth 
her  maidens,”  etc.,  means:  “The  Lord  sent  forth 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  with  the  message  to  the  birds 
and  beasts  ”  (Lev.  R.  xi.). 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal .  Amor.  iii.  529.  530 :  Heil- 
prin,  Seder  lia-Dorot ,  ed.  1882,  ii.  330. 

W.  B. 

ABBA  JOSE  BEN  DOSXTAI.  See  Jose,  Abba, 

BEX  DOSITAI. 

ABBA  JOSE  BEN  HANIN.  See  Jose,  Abba, 

BEX  HAXIX. 

ABBA  JOSE  OF  MAHUZA.  See  Jose,  Abba, 
of  Mahuza. 

ABBA  JUDAH.  See  Abba  Judax. 

ABBA  JUDAN  (or  JUDAH)  :  A  philanthro¬ 
pist  who  lived  in  Antioch  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  As  an  example  of  his  generosity, 
it  is  recorded  that  once  he  sold  half  of  his  property, 
already  considerably  reduced  by  the  demands  of 
charity,  to  avoid  turning  away  empty-handed  Rab¬ 
bis  Eliezer,  Joshua,  and  Akiba,  who  were  collecting 
donations  for  educational  purposes.  The  record 
adds  that  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him  by  these 
rabbis  bore  fruit,  for  shortly  afterward,  by  a  happy 
accident,  he  discovered  a  treasure  (Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48 a. 
Lev.  R.  v.  4).  His  name  was  not  permitted  to  fall 
into  oblivion,  and  for  centuries  later  the  name  “  Abba 
Judan”  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  Palestine  to 
every  unusually  benevolent  man  (Lev.  R.  lx. ,  Deut. 

R.  iv.  8).  It  is  thus  the  Jewish  parallel  to  the  name 
Maecenas  which  is  still  applied,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  life  of  its  original  bearer,  to  every  great 
patron  of  art.  L.  G. 

ABBA  KOLON  :  A  mythical  Roman  mentioned 
in  a  Talmudic  legend  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  which,  according  to  the  Haggadah,  was  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  impious  conduct  of  the  Jewish  kings. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  first  settlers  of  Rome 
found  that  their  huts  collapsed  as  soon  as  built, 
whereupon  Abba  Kolon  said  to  them,  “  Unless  you 
mix  water  from  the  Euphrates  with  your  mortar, 
nothing  that  you  build  will  stand.  ”  Then  he  offered 
to  supply  such  water,  and  for  this  purpose  jour¬ 
neyed  through  the  East  as  a  cooper,  and  returned  with 
water  from  the  Euphrates  in  wine-casks.  The  build¬ 
ers  mixed  this  water  with  the  mortar  and  built  new 


huts  that  did  not  collapse.  Hence  the  proverb,  “  A 
city  without  Abba  Kolon  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  ” 
The  newly  built  city  was  therefore  called  “  Babylo¬ 
nian  Rome  ”  (Cant.  R.  i.  6). 

Probably  this  legend  was  intended  to  show  the 
dependence  of  the  Roman  empire  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  East;  but  it  contains  a  number  of 
points  that  still  remain  unexplained.  The  above- 
mentioned  Roman,  or,  more  properly,  Greco-Ro¬ 
man,  proverb  is  just  as  obscure  as  the  name  “Abba 
KJolon,”  which,  originating  in  some  classic  word,  was 
distorted  by  the  Jews  into  “a  father  of  a  colony,” 
not  without  the  mental  reservation  that  “  Kolon  ”  is 
the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  “  shame.  ”  Aii  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  name  with  that  of 
Deucalion  (Krauss,  “  Lehnworter,  ”  ii.  s.v.),  to  which 
it  bears  no  philological  or  historical  relation.  The 
most  probable  identification  is  that  by  Briill,  who 
refers  to  a  legend  in  John  Malalas’  “  Chronicles,”  p. 
301,  of  a  magician  named  Ablaccon,.  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius.  This  Ablaccon  protected  the  city 
of  Antioch,  by  the  aid  of  a  rampart  of  stone,  against 
the  overflow  of  the  mountain  streams. 

Bibliography:  Briill,  in  Kobak’s  Jesclmrun,  vi.  3;  Krauss, 

Gricchische  und  LatGinische  LelmwOrter  im  Talmud  etc., 

ii.  s.v.  Berlin,  1899 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden 

m  Rom ,  i.  86. 

L.  G. 

ABBA  BEN  MAUI.  See  Rabba  ben  Mari. 

ABBA  MARI  BEN  ELIGDOR  (called  also 
Senior  Astruc  de  Noves  or  de  Negre,  his 
family  name) :  A  distinguished  Talmudist,  an  emi¬ 
nent  philosopher,  and  an  able  physicist  and  astron¬ 
omer  ;  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Salon- 
ica.  In  1335  he  was  already  very  old  (Samuel  of 
Marseilles,  in  “Ecrivains^Juifs,”  p.  502,  according  to 
which  the  note  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ix.  59,  must  be 
corrected).  Of  the  many  writings  of  Abba  Mari, 
who,  according  to  his  contemporary,  Isaac  de  Lattes, 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  parts 
of  the  Talmud,  and  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,  as 
well  as  works  on  physics,  logic,  and  metapl^sics, 
merely  fragments  are  extant,  and  these  in  manuscript 
only.  His  commentary  on  Job  is  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  European  libraries;  it  is  not  a  commentary  in 
an.  exegetical  or  historical  sense,  but  is  full  of 
philosophical  disquisitions  upon  the  Biblical  theod¬ 
icy.  The  existence  of  Job  is  doubted  by  Abba 
Mari,  as  by  some  of  the  Talmudic  rabbis  (B.  B. 
15a) .  He  says  that,  at  any  rate,  the  book  bearing 
his  name  was  not  written  by  Job,  as  some  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Talmud  admit,  but  by  Moses.  Job’s  four 
friends  represent  in  their  personalities  four  different 
views  of  evil  in  the  world.  Eliphaz,  representative 
of  tradition,  denies  altogether  the  reality  of  evil,  in 
agreement  with  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  Bildad,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  deny  its  reality,  but  holds,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  loyal  disciple  of  the  old  rabbis  and  Mo- 
tazilites,  that  God  allows  the  just  to  suffer  here  in 
order  to  reward  them  the  more  in  the  future  life.  Zo- 
phar,  too,  considers  evil  a  reality ;  with  the  Aschar- 
ites,  with  whom  many  rabbis  agree,  he  insists  on 
man’s  ignorance  of  the  divine  will,  which  finite  man 
ought  not  to  investigate.  Elihu  is  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  as  Eliphaz,  but  with  the  difference  that  what 
Eliphaz  accepts  as  a  matter  of  faith,  Elihu  demon¬ 
strates  philosophically.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that 
Abba  Mari  was  a  loyal  student  of  Maimonides,  and 
that,  like  him,  he  considered  revelation  and  true  phi¬ 
losophy  as  identical.  Whether  a  philosophical  and 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  libraries 
and  ascribed  to  him,  is  really  his,  or  should  be 
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credited  to  Moses  of  Narbonne,  with  whom  Abba 
Mari  is  elsewhere  confounded,  is  uncertain.  The 
same  doubt  holds  concerning  the  Hebrew  translation 
of  Gazzali’s  “  Tendencies  of  Philosophers,  ”  which  is 
ascribed  to  Abba  Mari,  but  possibly  also  belongs  to 
the  aforesaid  Moses.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
Steinsclmeider’s  doubt  concerning  a  Munich  manu¬ 
script,  containing  the  introduction  to  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  with  the  superscription,  “Written  by 
Abba  Mari,  philosopher  and  teacher  of  truth  ” ;  it 
certainly  belongs  to  our  Abba  Mari,  and  the  words 
■\fjba  Mari  are  not  to  be  translated  “  My  Lord  and 
Father, ”  for  these  two  words  would  otherwise  have 
{heir  proper  place  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Abba  Mari  also  wrote  “  Refu¬ 
tations,”  in  which  he  assailed  Joseph  Caspi’s  “  Book 
of  Secrets.”  This  book,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  quotations  from  it  in  other  writers,  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

Bibliography:  Steinschn  eider,  Hcbr.  Leber  s.  p.  5p8;  His- 
toirc  Litter  air  e  de  la  France,  v  ol.  xxxi.  (Lcs  Ecrivaim 
juifs  Frangais) ,  pp.  548-553;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  389; 
idem,  in  Rev.  Ft.  Juives,  ix.  59  (date  of  daughter’s  marriage 
wrongly  given). 


ABBA  MARI  BEN  ISAAC  OF  ST.  GIL- 

LES  :  Flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  lived  at  St.  Gilles,  near  Lunel,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
visited  the  Jewish  community  of  that  place,  xibba 
Mari  held  the  office  of  bailli  (magistrate)  about  1165, 
having  been  appointed  by  Raymond  V.,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Jews.  The  monarch  made  St.  Gilles 
the  second  capital  of  his  country.  That  si  Jew  was 
in  those  times  chosen  to  so  high  an  office  is  a  fact  of 
some  importance,  as  it  goes  far  to  show  the  position 
which  the  Jews  occupied  in  southern  France  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war  with  the  Albigcnses.  The  war 
lasted  until  1229.  Some  scholars  pretend  to  see  in 
this  Abba  Mari  the  father  of  Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari, 
the  author  of  the  “  Tttur.”  In  this  work  Isaac  re¬ 
fers  to  his  father  as  a  prominent  Talmudist,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  not  only  a  high  official  but  also  a 
Talmudic  scholar— a  deduction  which  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  set  aside  by  Gross. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn ,  2d  ed.  vi. 226 ;  Renan, 
Lcs  Rabbins  Frangais ,  p.  520;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  PP- 
373,651.  T  n 

ix.  G. 

ABBA  MARI  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN  CASPI. 

See  C  \spt,  Abba  Maui  ben  Joseph  tbn. 

ABBA  MARI  BEN  MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH 
DON  ASTRTJC  (En  Astruc)  OF  LTJNEL  (Graetz 
and  others  have,  incorrectly,  En  Duran) :  Leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  rationalism  of  the  Maimonists  in 
the  Montpellier  controversy  of  1303- 
Defender  of  1306;  born  at  Lunel— hence  his  name, 
Law  and  Yarlii  (from  Yerali  =  Moon  =  Lime). 
Tradition.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Meshullam 
ben  Jacob  of  Lunel,  one  of  whose  five 
sons  was  Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  Abba  Mari,  who, 
like  his  son  Moses,  the  father  of  Abba  Mari,  was 
highly  respected  for  both  his  rabbinical  learning  and 
his  general  erudition.  Abba  Mari  moved  to  Montpel¬ 
lier,  where,  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  the  study  of 
rabbinical  lore  greatly  neglected  by  the  young,  who 
devoted  all  of  their  time  and  zeal  to  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  rationalistic  method  pursued  by  the 
new  school  of  Maimonists  (including  Levi  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  hen  Hayyim  of  Yillcfranche,  near  the  town  of 
Perpignan,  and  Jacob  Anatoli)  especially  provoked 
his  indignation;  for  the  sermons  preached  and  the 
works  published  by  them  seemed  to  resolve  the  en¬ 


tire  Scriptures  into  allegory  and  threatened  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Jewish  faith  and  the  observance  of  the  Law 
and  tradition.  Pie  was  not  without  some  philosoph¬ 
ical  training.  He  mentions  even  with  reverence  the 
name  of  Maimonides,  whose  work  he  possessed  and 
studied;  hut  he  was  more  inclined  toward  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  Nahmanides.  Above  all,  he  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  revelation  and  in  a  divine  providence,  and 
was  a  sincere,  law -observing  follower  of  rabbinical 
J udaism.  lie  would  not  allow  Aristotle,  “  the  searcher 
after  God  among  the  heathen,”  to  be  ranked  with 
Moses. 

Abba  Mari  possessed  considerable  Talmudic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  some  poetical  talent ;  but  his  zeal  for  the 
Law  made  him  an  agitator  and  a  persecutor  of  all 
the  advocates  of  liberal  thought.  Being  himself  with¬ 
out  sufficient  authority,  he  appealed  in  a  number  of 
letters,  afterward  published  under  the  title  of  “Min- 
hat  Kenaot  ”  (Jealousy  Offering),  to  Solomon  ben 
Arret  of  Barcelona,  the  most  influential  rabbi  of 
the  time,  to  use  his  powerful  authority  to  check  the 
source  of  evil  by  hurling  his  anathema  against  both 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  alle- 
Opponent  gorical  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
of  Ration-  which  did  away  with  all  belief  in  mir- 
alism.  acles.  Ben  Adret,  while  reluctant  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  congre¬ 
gations,  was  in  perfect  accord  with  Abba  Mari  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  new  rationalistic  s}7stems,  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  organize  the  conservative  forces  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Law.  Abba  Mari,  through  Ben  Adret  s 
aid,  obtained  allies  eager  to  take  up  his  cause,  among 
whom  were  Don  Bonafoux  Yidal  of  Barcelona  and 
his  brother,  Don  Crescas  Yidal,  then  in  Perpignan. 
The  proposition  of  the  latter  to  prohibit,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  excommunication,  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  any  of  the  sciences  except  medicine,  by  one  un¬ 
der  thirty  years  of  age,  met  with  the  approval  of  Ben 
Adret.  Accordingly,  Ben  Adret  addressed  to  the 
congregation  of  Montpellier  a  letter,  signed  by  fif¬ 
teen  other  rabbis,  proposing  to  issue  a  decree  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  anathema  against  all  those  who  should 
pursue  the  study  of  philosophy  and  science  before 
due  maturity  in  age  and.  in  rabbinical  knowledge. 
On  a  Sabbath  in  September,  1304,  the  letter  was  to 
be  read  before  the  congregation,  when  Jacob  Mahir 
Don  Proflat  Tibbon,  the  renowned  astronomical  and 
mathematical  writer,  entered  his  protest  against  such 
unlawful  interference  by  the  Barcelona  rabbis,  and  a 
schism  ensued.  Twenty-eight  members  signed  Abba 
Mari's  letter  of  approval ;  the  others,  under  Tibi) on’s 
leadership,  addressed  another  letter  to  Ben  Adret, 
rebuking  him  and  his  colleagues  for  condemning  a 
whole  community  without  knowledge  of  the  local 
conditions.  Finally,  the  agitation  for  and  against 
the  liberal  ideas  brought  about  a  schism  in  the  entire 
Jewish  population  in  southern  France  and  Spain. 

Encouraged,  however,  hy  letters  signed  by  the 
rabbis  of  Argentine  and  Lunel,  and  particularly  by 
the  support  of  Kalonymus  ben  Todros,  the  nasi 
of  Na-rbonne,  and  of  the  eminent  Talmudist  Ashen 
of  Toledo,  Ben  Adret  issued  a  decree,  signed  by 
thirty-three  rabbis  of  Barcelona,  excommunicating 
those  who  should,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  study 
physics  or  metaphysics  before  their  thirtieth  year 
of  a^e  (basin  £r  his  action  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Maim qiiides,  “Moreli,”  i.  34),  and  had  the  order 
promulgated  in  the  synagogue  on  Sabbath,  July  ~6, 
1305.  When  this  heresy-decree,  to  he  made  effect¬ 
ive,  was  forwarded  to  other  congregations  for  ap¬ 
proval,  the  friends  of  liberal  thought,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Tibbonites,  issued  a  counter-ban, 
and  the  conflict  threatened  to  assume  a  serious  char¬ 
acter,  as  blind  party  zeal  (this  time  on  the  liberal 
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side)  did  not  shrink  from  asking  the  civil  powers  to 
intervene.  But  an  unlooked-for  calamity  brought 
the  warfare  to  an  end.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  by  Philip  IV.  (“the  Fair”),  in  1306, 
caused  the  Jews  of  Montpellier  to  take  refuge,  partly 
in  Provence,  partly  in  Perpignan  and  partly  in  Ma¬ 
jorca.  Consequently,  Abba  Mari  removed  first  to 
Arles,  and,  within  the  same  year,  to  Perpignan,  where 
he  finally  settled  and  disappeared  from  public  view. 
There  he  published  his  correspondence  with  Ben  Ad- 
ret  and  his  colleagues.  K. 

Abba  Mari  collected  the  correspondence  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  each  letter  a  few  explanatory  notes.  Of  this 
collection,  called  “Minliat  Kenaot,” 
His  Works,  there  are  several  manuscript  copies 
extant ;  namelv.  at  Oxford  (Neubauer, 
“Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”,  Nos. 2182 and 2221);  Paris, 
Bibl.  Nat.  No.  976;  GiinzburgLibr.,  St.  Petersburg; 
Parma;  Ramsgate  Mon tefi ore  College  Library  (for¬ 
merly  Halberstam,  No.  192);  and  Turin.  Some  of 
these  (Oxford,  No.  2221,  and  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.)  are 
mere  fragments.  The  printed  edition  (Presburg, 
1838),  prepared  by-  M.  L.  Bislichis,  contains:  (1) 
Preface ;  (2)  a  treatise  of  eighteen  chapters  on  the  in- 
corporeality  of  God ;  (3)  correspondence ;  (4)  a  treatise, 
called  “  Sefer  ha-Yarlii,”  included  also  in  letter  58; 
(o)  a  defense  of  “  The  Guide  ”  and  its  author  by  Shem- 
Tob  Palquera  (Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vii.  173). 
As  the  three  cardinal  doctrines  of  Judaism,  Abba 
Mari  accentuates :  (1)  That  of  the  recognition  of  God’s 
existence  and  of  His  absolute  sovereigntjq  eternity, 
unity,  and  incorporeality,  as  taught  in  revelation,  es- 
"  pecially  in  the  Decalogue ;  (2)  that  of  the  world’s  crea¬ 
tion  by  Him  out  of  nothing,  as  evidenced  particularly 
by  the  Sabbath ;  (3)  that  of  the  special  providence  of 
God,  as  manifested  hi  the  Biblical  miracles.  In  the 
preface,  Abba  Mari  explains  his  object  in  collecting 
the  correspondence;  and  in  the  treatise  which  follows 
he  shows  that  the  study  of  philosophy,  useful  in 
itself  as  a  help  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  requires  great  caution,  lest  we  be  mis¬ 
led  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  its  false  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  regards  the  principles  of  creatio  e.v  nihilo 
and  divine  individual  providence,  rpD'IG  nnJfc^n. 
The  manuscripts  include  twelve  letters  which  are  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  of  “  Minliat  Iyenaot.  ” 
The  correspondence  refers  mainly  to  the  proposed 
restriction  of  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso¬ 
phy.  Casually,  other  theological  questions  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  For  example,  letters  Nos.  1,  5,  8  contain  a 
discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  metal  with  the  figure  of  a  lion,  as  a  talis¬ 
man,  is  permitted  by  Jewish  law  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  or  is  prohibited  as  idolatrous. 
Contents  of  In  letter  No.  131,  Abba  Mari  mourns 
the  Minhat  the  death  of  Ben  Adret,  and  in  letter 
Kenaot.  No.  132  he  sends  words  of  sympathy 
to  the  congregation  of  Perpignan,  on 
the  death  of  Don  Solomon  Yidal  and  Rabbi  Me- 
sliullam.  Letter  33  contains  the  statement  of  Abba 
Mari  that  two  letters  which  he  desired  to  insert 
could  not  be  discovered  by  him.  MS.  Ramsgate,  No. 

52,  lias  the  same  statement,  but  also  the  two  letters 
missing  in  the  printed  copies.  In  the  “Sefer  lia- 
Yarhi  ”  Abba  Mari  refers  to  the  great  caution  shown 
ly  flie  rabbis  of  old  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  and  recommended  by  men 
like  the  Ilai  Gaon,  Maimonides,  and  Kimhi.  ‘  A  re- 
sponsum  of  Abba  Mari  on  a  ritual  question  is  con¬ 
tained  in  MS.  Ramsgate,  No.  136;  and  Zunz  (“Litera- 
turgesch.  der  Synag.  Poesie  der  .Juden,”  p.  498) 
mentions  a  kinah  composed  by  Abba  Mari. 

The  “Minhat  Kenaot”  is  instructive  reading  for 
the  historian  because  it  throws  much  light  upon  the 


deeper  problems  which  agitated  Judaism,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  age,  which  neither  the  zeal  of  the  fanatic  nor 
the  bold  attitude  ol  the  liberal-minded  could  solve 
in  any  fixed  dogmatic  form  or  by  any  anathema,  as 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  congregations  refused 
to  accord  to  the  rabbis  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Church  of  dictating  to  the  people  what  they  should 
believe  or  respect.  At  the  close  of  the  work  are  ad¬ 
ded  several  eulogies  written  by  Abba  Mari  on  Ben 
Adret  (who  died  1310),  and  on  Don  Yidal,  Solomon 
of  Perpignan,  and  Don  Bonet  Crescas  of  Lunel. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  Zcit,  fur  JikUsche  Th cologic,  v.  82; 

Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  477 ;  Renan,  Lcs  Rabbins  Francais ,  pp.  647- 

W)o ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  280,  331,  406 ;  idem,  in  Rev. 

Ft.  Juivcs ,  1882,  pp.  192-207 ;  Perles,  Salomo  ben  Abraham 

ben  Adcreth  mid  seine  Sehriftcn ,  pp.  15-34;  Gratz,  Gesch. 

der  Juden,  iii.  27-50,  Breslau,  1803. 

M.  F.— K. 

ABBA  B.  MARTHA  (identical  with  ABBA  B. 
MINYOMI,  and  generally  quoted  with  both  appel¬ 
lations  :  very  rarely  as  Abba  b.  Martha  alone,  or 
Abba  b.  Minyomi  alone;  Bezali,  22a;  Git.  296)  :  A 
Babylonian  scholar  of  the  end  of  the  third  century 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  poor  circumstances.  Once  he  incurred  a  debt  to 
the  resh  galuta  (exilarch),  which  he  could  not  repay, 
and  only  by  disguising  himself  did  he  at  the  time 
escape  arrest  for  it  (Yeb.  120a).  Later  he  was 
apprehended  and  sorely  pressed  for  payment;  but 
when  the  exilarch  discovered  that  his  debtor  was 
a  rabbinical  scholar,  lie  released  him  (Sliab.  1215). 
His  mother,  Martha,  seems  to  have  been  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances;  for,  when  Abba  was  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog  and,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  thera¬ 
peutics,  was  obliged  to  drink  through  a  tube  of 
copper  (compare  Breclier,  “  Das  Transcendentale  im 
Talmud,”  p.  219,  note),  Martha  substituted  one  of 
gold  (Yoma,  84a).  Notwithstanding  his  pecuniary 
straits,  Abba  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  law  (Mishnah,  Sheb.  x.  1),  according 
to  which  the  Sabbatical  year  cancels  all  debts.  He 
once  owed  some  money  to  Babbah,  and  paid  it  in 
the  year  of  release,  using  the  form  of  a  donation 
(Git.  37b).  S.  M. 

ABBA  BAR  MEMEL :  A  Palestinian  amora, 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Amrni  at  Tiberias, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  great  lialakist. 

In  three  propositions  he  limited  and  rendered  prac¬ 
tically  harmless  the  application  of  the  Gezerali 
Shawah,  the  second  of  the  thirteen  hermeneutic  rules 
of  R.  Ismael,  which  otherwise  might  easily  have 
led  to  arbitrary  ritual  decisions  (Yer.  Pes.  vi.  33a). 
I-Iis  proposed  reforms  were  never  carried  into  prac¬ 
tise,  no  o tlier  amora  having  joined  him  to  form 
a  valid  legislative  body  (Yer.  M.  K.  ii.  815).  Among 
bis  liaggadic  passages  the  most  significant  is  one  on 
the  names  of  God  (Ex.  R.  iii.): 


V.vv.  opuivo  uu  1UWV..1  .  J-UULl  UC31IC3U  LU  M1UU  iU.Y  DcOIlC,  1  AJM 

THAT  I  AM  (Ex.  iii.  14).  That  is,  I  am  called  according  to  my 
revealed  activities.  When  I  am  judging  mankind,  I  am  called 
Eloliim ;  when  I  am  going  out  to  war  against  the  wicked,  I 
am  called  Zebaot ;  when  I  am  holding  judgment  in  suspense 
over  the  sins  of  men,  I  am  called  El  Shaddai;  when  showing 
mercy  to  the  world,  I  am  called  YHWH,  because  this  name  de¬ 
notes  the  quality  of  mercy  in  God  ’  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6) .” 

W.  B. 


ABBA  NASIA  (tfi&O),  JOSEPH  : 

in  Majorca,  1405 ;  died,  1439. 


Chief  justice 


Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Zitr  Gesch.  und  Litcratur,  p.  517. 

G. 

ABBA  BAR  PAPPAI  (or  PAPA)  :  A  Pales¬ 
tinian  amora,  of  the  fourth  century  who  died  375. 
As  the  second  link  in  the  transmission  by  tradition  of 
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Levi’s  liaggadic  sayings,  he  is  generally  mentioned 
together  with  Joshua  of  Siknin,  who  was  the  first 
link  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7 b;  Yer.  Bik.  ii.  64c;  Yer.  Yoma, 
iv  41b).  He  addressed  halakic  questions  to  Jose 
and  Mani  the  son  of  Jonah,  who  in  turn  placed 
halakic  problems  before  him  (Yer.  Shab.  iii.  bd). 
Bibliography  :  Bacber,  Acj.  Pal.  A  mor.  hi.  650, 651 ;  Frankel, 

Afcbo,  p.  58a.  ~Yy  H 

ABBA  SAKKARA  (or  SI]jCRA  *)  :  Insurrec¬ 
tionary  leader ;  lived  in  the  first  century  in  Palestine. 
According  to  Talmudic  accounts  (Git.  56a),  he  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  uprising  against  Rome 
in  70,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  Zealots  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai, 
at  that  time  leader  of  the  Peace  party.  After  the 
Zealots  had  destroyed  all  storehouses,  thus  causing  a 
famine  in  the  besieged  city,  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai  in¬ 
vited  Abba  to  an  interview  and  asked  him:  “Why 
do  you  act  in  such  a  manner?  Will  you  kill  us  by 
famine?”  Abba  replied:  “What  shall  I  do?  If  I 
tell  them  anything  of  the  kind,  they  will  slay  me.” 
Thereupon  Jolianan  said  to  him:  “ Try  and  invent 
for  me  some  possibility  of  escape  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  save  something  out  of  the  general  wreck.” 
Abba  complied  with  the  request ;  and  the  Talmud 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  device  by  which  he  en¬ 
abled  his  uncle  to  flee  to  the  Romans. 

The  historical  character  of  this  account  is  not 
beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  especially  surprising  that 
Josephus  knows  nothing  of  Abba  as  leader  of  the 
Zealots.  The  fact  that  Josephus  does  not  mention 
him,  can  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
proof  against  the  Talmudic  account,  for  he  ignores 
also  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  men  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Second  Temple.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
have  actuated  the  vainglorious  historian  to  ignore 
both  uncle  and  nephew.  There  exists,  however,  a 
Midrash  which  tends  to  show  that  there  is  at  least 
a  grain  of  truth  in  his  account.  In  Eccl.  R.  vii. 
if  it  is  related:  “There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  certain 
Ben  Batiah,  a  nephew  of  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  storehouses,  which  he  destroyed 
by  fire  ”  (see  also  Kelim,  xvii.  12;  Tosef.,  Ivelim,  vii. 
2,  and  the  article  Ben  Batiah). 

This  account  is  quite  independent  of  that  in  the 
Talmud,  since  they  differ  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  names,  but  also  materially;  for,  whereas  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  account  states  that  Johauau  escaped  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  aid  of  his  nephew,  it  is  related  in 
the  Midrasli  that  he  barely  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  nephew.  It  might,  therefore,  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  existed  a  third  and  older  source 
from  which  both  the  Talmudic  and  midrasliic.  ac¬ 
counts  were  derived,  and  also  that  the  traditions 
thus  handed  down  underwent  some  change  in  the 
course  of  transmission. 


ABBA  SAUL.  See  Saul,  Abba. 

ABBA  OF  SXDON  :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  or  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth.  He  is  mentioned  only  once,  as  a  trans¬ 
mitter  of  a  liaggadic  saying  of  Samuel  b.  Nahman 
(Midr.  Sam.  xxiii. ;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  1). 

v  -nr  t> 


ABBA  THE  SURGEON  (UMANA) :  Men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Talmud  as  an  example  of  genuine 
Jewish  piety  and  benevolence  (Ta‘anit,  21  b  et  seq.). 
Although  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  he  was  so 
unselfish  and  considerate  that,  in  order  to  avoid  em¬ 
barrassing  the  poor  among  liis  patients,  he  would 
never  accept  pay  directly  from  any  one,  but  instead 
attached  to  a  certain  part  of  his  house  a  box  in  which 
each  might  place  what  he  pleased.  Abba’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  humanity  wras  once  tested  by  two  young 
disciples  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Having  lodged 
with  him  one  night,  in  the  morning  they  took  the 
mattresses  upon  which  they  had  slept  and  offered 
them  to  him  for  sale  at  his  own  price.  He  recog¬ 
nized  his  own  property,  but,  rather  than  abash  the 
young  men  by  reclaiming  it,  he  excused  their  pe¬ 
culiar  conduct  in  his  mind  on  the  plea  that  they 
certainly  must  need  the  money  for  a  benevolent 
object.  When  the  joke  was  explained  to  him,  he 
refused  to  take  back  the  amount  paid,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  his  heart,  lie  had  dedicated  it  to  a  charita¬ 
ble  purpose.  Of  Abba  the  legend  is  told  (Talmud, 
l,c.)  that  he  daily  received  greetings  from  heaven, 
whereas  Abaye,  280-339,  the  greatest  Talmudic  au¬ 
thority  of  that  age,  was  deemed  worthy  of  divine 
notice  once  a  week  only. 

L.  G. 

ABBA  (BA)  BAR  ZABDAI :  A  Palestinian 
amora,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He 
studied  in  Babylonia,  attending  the  lectures  of  Rab 
and  Huna,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Tiberias, 
where  he  occupied  a  respected  position  by  the  side 
of  Ammi  and  Assi.  Mention  is  made  of  his  custom 
of  saying  his  prayers  in  a  loud  voice  (Yer.  Ber. 
iv.  7a) .  Of  his  liaggadic  productions  there  exists, 
among  others,  a  sermon  for  a  public  fast-day,  on 
Lam.  iii.  41  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  ii.  65a),  from  which  the 
following  may  be  quoted :  “  Is  it,  then,  possible  to 
*  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  *  ?  This  verse  is 
intended  to  advise  us  *  to  put  our  heart  —  our  bad 
inclinations  —  in  our  hands,’  jn  order  to  remove 
them,  and  then  to  turn  to  God  in  heaven.  As  long 
as  a  man  holds  an  unclean  reptile  in  his  hand,  he 
may  bathe  in  all  the  waters  of  creation,  but  he  can 
not  become  clean :  let  him  throw  it  away  and  he  is 
purified.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  583,  535 ;  Frankel, 

Melon,  pp.  66a,  67. 


Bibliography:  Rapoport,  Erck  Mtllm,  pp.  l-~, ,~o7 ,  Beren- 
bourg,  Essai ,  p.  280:  Lam.  R.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  66.  All  thiee 
hold  that  “Abba  Sakkara”  of  the  Bah.  Talmud  is  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Palestinian  “Rosh  Kisrin  or  Rosh 
Sikrin  ”  (Head  of  the  Sicarii).  But  Abba  can  not  be  used  in 
this  sense  in  Aramaic.  Besides,  the  Pah.  Talmud  itself  ren¬ 
ders  “Rosh  Sikrin  ”  with  “  Resh  Baryone. 


ABBA  SAUL  BEN  BOTNIT .  See  Saul,  Abba 
b.  Botnit. 


*  With  regard  to  the  appellation  Sakkara,  which  means  “  the 
dyer,”  it  maybe  remarked  that  both  the  first  edition  and  the 
Benveniste  edition  of  the  Talmud  have  the  word  without  '  (yoa) , 
which  seems  to  forbid  the  reading  “Silcra”  and  the  connecting 
of  this  name  with  the  revolutionary  party  name  of  the  Sicarii 
(see  Sicarii). 


ABBA  BAR  ZEBINA  (or  ZEMIN  A):  A  Pales¬ 
tinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  R.  Zeira,  in  whose  name  he  transmitted  many  say¬ 
ings.  He  was  employed  in  Rome  as  a  tailor  in  the 
house  of  a  Gentile  who,  under  the  threat  of  death, 
tried  to  force  him  to  break  the  dietary  laws.  Abba, 
however,  steadfastly  refused  to  yield  to  this,  and 
showed  so  much  courage  that  the  Roman  admir¬ 
ingly  exclaimed:  “If  you  had  eaten,  I  should  have 
killed  you.  If  you  be  a  Jew,  he  a  J ew ;  if  a  heathen, 
a  heathen!  ”  (Yer.  Sheb.  iv.  35a  et  seq.). 

Tanhuma  b.  Abba  relates  another  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning  a  pious  tailor  at  Rome  (Gen.  R.  xi.)  ,  who 
bought  the  most  expensive  fish ;  this  anecdote  may 
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refer  to  our  Abba  bar  Zebiua  (but  see  Sliab.  119<7, 
tv  here  the  same  story  is  tolcl  of  Joseph,  “the  reverer 
of  the  Sabbath  ”). 

Bibliography:  Baeher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. iii. 651, 652 :  Frankel, 

Mcho ,  pp.  5l>n,  57.  ^ 

ABBAHTT :  A  celebrated  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  third  amoraic  generation  (about  279-320),  some¬ 
times  cited  as  R.  Abbahu  of  Caesarea  (Kisrin).  His 
rabbinic  education  was  acquired  mainly  at  Tiberias, 
in  the  academy  presided  over  by  R,  Johanan,  with 
whom  his  relations  were  almost  those  of  a  son  (Yer. 
Ber.  ii.  45;  Git.  445;  B.  B.  39//).  He  frequently 
made  pilgrimages  to  Tiberias,  even  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  well  known  as  rector  of  the  Ciesarean  Academy 
(Yer.  Sliab.  viii.  11//;  Yer.  Pes.  x.  37c).  He  was 
an  authority  on  weights  and  measures  (Yer.  Ter.  v. 
43c) ,  He  learned  Greek  in  order  to  become  useful 
to  his  people,  then  under  the  Homan 
Knowledge  proconsuls,  that  language  having  be- 
of  Greek  come,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
Literature,  rival  of  the  Hebrew  even  in  prayer 
(Yer.  Sotah,  vii.  215);  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  protest  of  Simon  b.  Abba,  he  also  taught 
liis  daughters  Greek  (\  er.  Sliab.  vi.  7 d\  Yer.  Sotah, 
ix.  24c;  Sanli.  14//) .  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  Abbahu 
that  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  maxim  (Eccl. 
vii.  18;  compare  Targum),  “It  is  good  that  thou 
shouldest  take  hold  of  this  [the  stud}’  of  the  Law]  ; 
yea,  also  from  that  [other  branches  of  knowledge] 
withdraw  not  thine  hand  :  for  he  that  feareth  God 
shall  come  forth  of  them  all  ”  (Eccl.  R.  to  vii.  18). 
t  Being  wise,  handsome,  and  wealthy  (B.  M.  84a; 
Yer.  B.  M.  iv.  9 //),  Abbahu  became  not  only  pop¬ 
ular  with  liis  coreligionists,  but  also  influential  with 
the  proconsular  government  (Ilag.  14 //;  Ket.  17c/.). 
On  one  occasion,  when  his  senior  colleagues,  Hiyya 
b.  Abba,  Animi,  and  Assi,  had  punished  a  certain 
woman,  and  feared  the  wrath  of  the  proconsul,  Ab¬ 
bahu  was  deputed  to  intercede  for  them.  Pie  had, 
however,  anticipated  the  rabbis’  request,  and  wrote 
them  that  he  had  appeased  the  informers  but  not 
the  accuser.  The  witty  enigmatic  letter  describing 
this  incident,  preserved  in  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Meg. 
iii.  74c/) ,  is  in  the  main  pure  Hebrew,  and  even  in- 
cludes.  Hebrew  translations  of  Greek  proper  names, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  possible  exposure  should  the 
letter  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enemies  and 
informers  (compare  ‘Er.  53 5) .  After  his  ordination 
he  declined  a  teacher’s  position,  rec- 
Kector  in  ommending  in  his  stead  a  more  needy 
Caesarea,  friend,  B.  Abba  of  Acre  (Aeco),  as 
worthier  than  himself  (Sotah,  40c/). 

He  thereby  illustrated  his  own  doctrine  that  it  is  a 
divine  virtue  to  sympathize  with  a  friend  in  his 
troubles  as  well  as  to  partake  of  his  joys  (Tan., 
Wa-yeslieb,  ed.  Buber,  16).  Later  he  assumed  the 
office  of  rector  in  C.esarea,  the  former  seat  of  B. 
HoshayaL,  and  established  himself  at  the  so-called 
Kenishta  Maradta  (Insurrectionary  Synagogue ;  Yer. 
Naz.  vii.  56a;  Yer.  Sank.  i.  18c/;  compare  Jose¬ 
phus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  5;  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  838), 
whence  some  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  the 
next  generation  issued.  He  did  not,  however,  con¬ 
fine  his  activity  to  Caesarea,  where  he  originated 
several  ritualistic  rules  (Yer.  Dem.  ii.  23//,.  B.  II.  34//), 
one  of  which — that  regulating  the  sounding  of  the 
shofar — has  since  been  universally  adopted,  and  is 
referred  to  by  medieval  Jewish  casuists  as  “  Takkanat 
B.  Abbahu”  (the  Enactment  of  B.  Abbahu;  com¬ 
pare  “Mahazor  Vitry,”  Berlin,  1893,  p.  355).  He 
also  visited  and  taught  in  many  other  Jewish  towns  i 
(Yer.  Ber.  viii.  12c/;  Yer.  Sliab.  iii.  5c). 

While  on  these  journeys,  Abbahu  gathered  so 


many  Halakot  that  scholars  turned  to  him  for  in¬ 
formation  on  mooted  questions  (Yer.  Shah.  viii.  11a- 
Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2 cl).  In  the  course  of  these  travels 
he  made  a  point  of  complying  with  all  local  enact¬ 
ments,  even  where  such  compliance  laid  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  (Yer.  Ber.  viii.  12 //;  Yer. 
Bezah,  i.  60//) .  On  the  other  hand,  where  circum¬ 
stances  required  it,  he  did  not  spare  even  the  princes 
of  his  people  (Yer.  fAb.  Zarah,  i.  395).  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rigorous  exposition  of  laws  worked  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  masses,  he  did  not  scruple  to  modify  the 
decisions  of  his  colleagues  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  (Sliab.  1345;  Yer.  Shab.  xvii.  165;  Yer.  M. 
K.  i.  805).  As  for  himself,  he  was  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered 
some  Samaritan  wine,  but  subsequently  learning  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  strict  observers  of  the  diet¬ 
ary  laws  among  the  Samaritans,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  colleagues,  Hiyya  b.  Abba,  Amini,  and  Assi, 
he  investigated  the  report,  and,  ascertaining  it  to  be 
well  founded,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Samar¬ 
itans,  for  all  ritualistic  purposes,  Gentiles  (Yer.  ‘Ab 
Zarah,  v.  44//;  Hub  6//) . 

R,  Abbahu ’s  chief  characteristic  seems  to  have 
been  modesty.  While  lecturing  in  different  towns, 
lie  met  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba,  who  was  lecturing  on  in¬ 
tricate  halakic  themes.  As  Abbahu  delivered  popu¬ 
lar  sermons,  the  masses  naturally  crowded  to  hear 
him.  and  deserted  the  halakist.  At  this  apparent 
slight,  B.  Hiyya  manifested  chagrin,  and  R.  Abbahu 
hastened  to  comfort  him  by  comparing 
Abbahu  himself  to  the  pedler  of  glittering  finer- 
and  Hiyya  ies  that  always  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
b.  Abba,  masses,  while  his  rival  was  a  trader  in 
precious  stones,  the  virtues  and  values 
of  which  were  appreciated  only  by  the  connoisseur. 
This  speech  not  having  the  desired"  effect,  R.  Abbahu 
showed  special  respect  for  his  slighted  colleague 
by  following  him  for  the  remainder  of  that  clay. 

“  What,”  said  Abbahu,  “is  my  modesty  as  compared 
with  that  of  B.  Abba  of  Acre  (Acco),  who  does  not 
even  remonstrate  with  his  interpreter  for  interpolat¬ 
ing  his  own  comments  in  the  lecturer’s  expositions.” 
When  his  wife  reported  to  him  that  his  interpreter’s 
wife  had  boasted  of  her  own  husband’s  greatness, 

B.  Abbahu  simply  said,  “  What  difference  does  it 
make  which  of  us  is  really  the  greater,  so  long  as 
through  both  of  us  heaven  is  glorified?  ”  (Sotah,  40//). 
His  principle  of  life  he  expressed  in  the  maxim,  “  Let 
man  ever  be  of  the  persecuted,  and  not  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors;  for  there  are  none  among  the  birds  more  per¬ 
secuted  than  turtle-doves  and  pigeons, and  theScript- 
urcs  declare  them  worthy  of  the  altar  ”  (B.  K.  93//). 

R,  Abbahu,  though  eminent  as  a  halakist,  was  more 
distinguished  as  a  liaggadist  and  controversialist.  He 
had  many  interesting  disputes  with  the  Christians 
of  his  day  (Shab.  1525;  Sanli.  39//;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  4//). 
Sometimes  these  disputes  were  of  a  jocular  nature. 
Thus,  a  heretic  bearing  the  name  of  Sason  (=r  Joy) 
once  remarked  to  him,  “  In  the  next  world  your  people 
will  have  to  draw  water  for  me:  for  thus  it  is  Avrit- 
tenin  the  Bible  (Isa.  xii.  3),  ‘  With  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water.  ’  ”  T o  this  B.  Abbahu  replied,  “  Had  the  Bible 
said  ‘  for  joy  ’  [lc-a«$on],  it  would  mean  as  thou  say- 
est;  but  since  it  says  ‘  with  joy  ’  [bc-sasov],  it  means 
that  avo  shall  make  bottles  "of  thy  hide  and  fill 
them  with  water”  (Suk.  485).  These  controver¬ 
sies,  though  forced  on  him,  provoked  resentment; 
aud  it  is  even  related  that  his  physician,  Jacob  the 
Schismatic  (Minaah) ,  Avas  sloAvly  poisoning  him,  but 
B.  Ammi  and  B.  Assi  discovered  the  crime  in  time 
(‘Ab  Zarali,  28//). 

Abbahu  had  two  sons,  Zcira  and  Hanina.  Some 
writers  ascribe  to  him  a  third  son,  Abimi  (Baclier, 
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« Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”)-  Abbaliu  sent  Hanina  to  tlie 
academy  at  Tiberias,  where  he  himself  had  studied; 
but  the  lad  occupied  himself  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  on  hearing  of  this,  flic  father  sent  him  a 
reproachful  message  in  this  laconic  style:  “Is  it  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  graves  in  Caesarea  (compare  Ex. 
xi y.  11)  that  I  have  sent  thee  off  to  Tiberias  ?  Study 
must  precede  practise  ”  (Yer.  Pes.  iii.  305).  Abbahu 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  disciples,  the  most 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  leaders  of  the 
fourth  amoral c  generation,  R.  Jonah  and  R.  Jose. 
At  Abbalin’s  death  the  mourning  was  so  great  that 
it  was  said,  “Even  the  statues  of  Caesarea  shed 
tears  ”  (M.  K.  25 5;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali,  iii.  42c). 

There  are  several  other  Abbalius  mentioned  in  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrashim,  prominent  among  whom 
is  Abbahu  (Abulia,  Aibut)  b.  Ilii  (Ittai),  a  Babylonian 
halakist,  contemporary  of  Samuel  and  Anan  (£Er. 
74 a),  and  brother  of  Minyamin  (Benjamin)  b.  Ilii. 
While  this  Abbahu  repeatedly  applied  to  Samuel 
for  information,  Samuel  in  return  learned  many 
Halakot  from  him  (Naz.  245;  B.  M.  14a,  75a;  see 
Benjamin  it.  Ini). 


Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gesch.d.Judcn ,  2d  ed.,  iv.,  304, 307-31 <  , 
Jost,  Gesch,  dcs  Judcnthumst  uml  vc+ncr  belt  ten,  u..  101-164; 
Frankel,  Meho,  pp,  5Sa-BU ;  Weiss,  Dor ,  m.  103-10a ;  Bacher, 
Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ii.  88-142. 


[“When  does  your  Messiah  come ? ”  a  Christian 
(Minaali)  once  asked  Abbahu  in  a  tone  of  mockery ; 
whereupon  lie  replied :  “  When  you  will  be  wrapped 
in  darkness,  for  it  says,  ‘  Behold,  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  nations;  then  shall 
the  Lord  rise  upon  thee  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen 
on  thee 5  [Isa.  lx.  2],”  (Sank.  99a).  A  Christian  came 
to  Abbahu  with  the  quibbling  question :  “  How  could 
your  God  in  His  priestly  holiness  bury  Moses  with¬ 
out  providing  for  purificatory  rites,  yet  oceans  are 
declared  insufficient?”  (Isa.  xl.  12).  “Why,”  said 
Abbahu,  “  does  it  not  say,  '  The  Lord  cometli  with 
fire’  ? ”  (Isa.  lxvi.  15).  “Fire  is  the  true  element  of 
purification,  according  to  Hum.  xxi.  23,”  was  his 
answer  (Sanh.  89a).  Another  question  of  the  same 
character:  “Why  the  boastful  claim :  ‘What  nation 
on  earth  is  like  thy  people  Israel  ’  (II  Sam.  vii.  23), 
since  we  read,  ‘All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before 
Him  ’  ?  ”  (Isa.  xl.  17),  to  which  Abbahu  replied :  “  Do 
we  not  read  of  Israel,  he  ‘  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations  ’  ?  ”  (Hum.  xxiii.  9,  Sanh.  as  above).  Ab¬ 
bahu  made  a  notable  exception  with  reference  to  the 
Tosefta’s  statement  that  the  Gilionim  (Evangels)  and 
other  books  of  the  Mimeans  are  not  to  be  saved  from 
a  conflagration  on  Sabbath  (Shab.  116a);  “the  books 
of  those  at  Amo  ax  may  be  saved.”  Of  special  his¬ 
torical  interest  is  the  observation  of  Abbahu  m  regard 
to  the  benediction  “  Barak  Sliem  Kebod  Malkuto  ” 
(Blessed  be  the  Name  of  His  glorious  Kingdom)  after 
the  “  Shema‘  Yisrael,”  that  in  Palestine,  where  the 
Christians  look  for  points  of  controversy,  the  words 
should  be  recited  aloud  (lest  the  Jews  be  accused  of 
tampering  with  the  unity  of  God  proclaimed  in  the 
Shema‘),  whereas  in  the  Babylonian  city  of  Neliardea, 
where  there  are  no  Christians,  the  words  are  lecitcd 
with  a  low  voice  (Pes.  56a).  Preaching  directly 
against  the  Christian  dogma,  Abbahu  says:  “A  king 
of  flesh  and  blood  may  have  a  father,  a  brother,  or 
a  son  to  share  in  or  dispute  his  sovereignty,  but  the 
Lord  saitli,  ‘  I  am  the  Lord  tliy  God !  I  am  the  first; 
that  is,  I  have  no  father,  and  I  am  the  last;  that  is, 
I  have  no  brother,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God; 
that  is,  I  have  no  son’”  (Isa.  xliv.  6;  Ex.  R.  29). 
His  comment  on  Num.  xxiii.  19  has  a  still  more 
polemical  tone :  “  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent. 


If  a  man  say,  ‘  I  am  God,7  he  lieth,  and  if  he  say, 

‘  I  am  the  son  of  man, 7  he  will  have  to  repent,  and 
if  he  say,  ‘  I  shall  go  up  to  heaven,  ’  lie  will  not  do 
it,  nor  achieve  what  he  promises”  (Yer.  Ta‘anit, 
ii.  655). 

Some  of  his  controversies  on  Christian  theolog¬ 
ical  subjects,  as  on  Adam  (Yalk.,  Gen.  47),  on  Enoch 
(Gen.  R.  25),  and  on  the  resurrection  (Shab.  1525),  are 
less  clear  and  direct  (see  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.” 
ii.  97,  115-118).  K-] 


ABBAS  :  This  name  does  not  appear  in  the  long 
lists  of  Jewish  names  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  nor  does 
it  occur  among  the  Jews  in  general  until  the  twelfth 
century.  This  shows  that  there  is  not  much  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  theory  that  the  name  was  used 
as  an  Arabic  equivalent  of  Judah  (“Lion”).  The 
correct  meaning  of  Abbas  is  “  man  of  stern  counte¬ 
nance,”  the  term  “lion”  being  merely  secondary. 
Bibliography:  Steinselineider,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi. 332. 
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ABBAS  (ABAS),  AARON:  Editor  and  printer 
at  Amsterdam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  publisher  of  two  works:  (1) 
Aaron  Peraliyah’s  responsa,  known  under  the  name 
of  “Perah  Matteli  Aharon  ”  (Amsterdam,  1703),  the 
title-page  of  which  is  adorned  with  artistic  wood- 
cuts  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  high 
priest  Aaron.  The  hook  contains,  in  the  nature  of 
a  preface;  a  dedicatory  epistle,  by  Azriel  ha-Kohen 
Perahyali,  addressed  to  Isaac  Emanuel  Belmonte  and 
Solomon  Curiel.  (2)  The  Talmudic  treatise  Hagi- 
gali  (Amsterdam,  1706),  which  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  an  attempted  complete  edition  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  by  various  editors.  See  Abbas,  Raph¬ 
ael  ben  Josiiua. 


Bibliography:  Steiuscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  725;  Wolf, 
Blhl.  Hchr.  iii.  70  (s.v.  Arcs),  SO;  Erscli  and  Gruber,  Ency- 
klopCidie ,  xxviii.  69,  note  98.  ^ 


ABBAS,  JOSEPH:  Copyist  of  “MS.  Kauff- 
mann,”  No.  45  ;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  U.  Hie. 

ABBAS,  JUDAH  IBN,  OF  FEZ  ;  A  poet,  and 
author  of  the  piyut  “  ‘Et  Sha‘are  Razon.”  He  was 
the  first  Jew  known  by  the  name  of  Abbas:  died  at 
Mosul  in  1163.  His  Arabic  name  was  Abu  al-Baga  ibn 
Abbas  al-Masdiribi.  Alharizi  (Talikemoni,  Mak.  iii.) 
states  that  Judah  left  the  Maghreb  and  went  to  the 
East,  where  he  livc.d  now  in  Bagdad,  and  now  in 
Aleppo,  and  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  refractory. 
Judah  is  evidently  identical  with  the  father  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  who  became  a  convert  to  Islam,  and  who  speaks 
of  his  father  as  Judah  b.  Abun.  The  latter  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  “Poetics”  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra..  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  The 
collector  of  Ha-Levi’s  “Diwan”  has  preserved  one 
of  the  poems  of  Judah  which  called  forth  an  answer 
from  Ha-Levi. 

Bibliography  :  Luzzatto,  Bctulat  hat  Yclmdah ,  p.  15 ;  Lands- 
liutli,  ‘ Ammudc  ha-Abodah , p.  300 ;  Griitz  Gcscli.  d.  Judcn , 
vi  133;  Steinselineider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  L442  ;  Brody  s  Zeit. 
f.  Hchr.  Bihl.  iii.  178 ;  MonatssclirifU  xlii.  124,  411. 


ABBAS,  JUDAH  B.  SAMUEL  BEN:  A 

Spaniard  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  form  of 
his  name  is  authenticated  in  the  headings  of  his 
two  works  in  “  MS.  Loewc,”  viii. ;  namely,  (a)  “Mm- 
hat  Yehudah,”  a  fragment  of  two  leaves  only,  also 
styled  “Mekor  Hayyim  ”  (Source  of  Life).  Under 
the  latter  title  the  work  is  quoted  in  (5)  “lair 
Netib,”  also  styled  “Shebet  Yehudali.”  Judali 
affirms  that  he  composed  this  work  at  the  age  of 
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twenty.  It  is  of  a  moral  ancl  religious  character. 
The  fifteenth  chapter  contains  a  complete  system 
of  studies  arranged  according  to  pedagogical  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  has  been  translated  from  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  by  M.  Giidemann,  “Jiid.  Unterrichts- 
wesen,  ”  i.  147.  Commencing  with  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  would  have  the  child 
study,  in  regular  order,  morals,  medicine,  arithmetic, 
logic,  physics,  and,  as  the  very  last  subject,  meta¬ 
physics. 

Bibliography:  Monatsschrift,  xxxviii.,  reprinted  by  James 
H.Loewe  in  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Portion  of  the 
Library  of  Dr.  Louis  Loc  wc,  p.  58;  Steinschneider,  Hehr. 
LcDcrs.  p.  oo. 

H.  Hie. 


ABBAS,  MOSES :  A  name  borne  bjr  several 
persons  of  whom  the  following  three  are  mentioned 
in  Zunz  (“  Literaturgesch.  ”  p.  342)  ;  1 .  Moses  Abbas 
flourished  about  1400  and  carried  on  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Provencal  poet  Solomon  Bonfed,  who 
dedicated. several  poems  to  him.  Isaac  ben  Shesliet 
mentions  him  as  the  pupil  of  Hisdai  ben  Solomon. 
2.  Moses  ben  Jacob  Abbas  of  Tyre,  physician  and 
poet;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  About  1578  he  addressed  a  poem  to  the 
poet  Saadia  Longo  in  Salonica.  3.  Moses  Judah 
Abbas,  of  Hebron;  lived  about  1660. 


;  Carmoly, 

-r-r-  ,  -  -----  •--V-irt— ,  ,  * V_...  V.ndCSOf  the 

l  ahya  Family  (Hebr.) ;  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Bihl,  xiv.  T9; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  ^German  ed.),  p.  1. 


H.  H. 


ABBAS,  MOSES  JUDAH;  A  Hebrew  poet; 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
at  Rosetta,  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Abbas  fatuity,  whose  poetic  bent  continued  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  even  when  the  neo-Hebrew  poetry  was  on 
the  decline.  Moses  Judah  Abbas  ben  Meir  (this  is 
his  full  name  according  to  Poliak)  was  also  eminent 
as  a  Talmudist.  He  left  a  commentary  on  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatises  Kallah,  Soferim,  and  Semahot,  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Azulai,  and  several  re- 
sponsa,  which  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
collection. 


Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot ,  p.  52a,  ed.  Cassel  • 
Azulai. S7icm/ia-(rcrio?i7?i,  No.  58,  p.  67 ;  Steinschneider,  1-Ichrl 
Bihh  xiv.  <9;  G.  Poliak,  Ha-Karmcl ,  ii.  294;  Landshuth, 
'Ammude  ha-Ahoilah ,  p.  309. 

L.  Gr. 


ABBAS  (ABAS),  RAPHAEL  BEN  JOSH¬ 
UA  :  Printer  and  editor  at  Amsterdam ;  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  undoubtedly  a  relative,  of  Aaron  Abbas 
He  supplemented  the  work  of  Aaron  Abbas  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  other  book  of  Aaron  Perahyah,  “Pirke 
Kehunah  ”  (Amsterdam,  1709).  He  is  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Raphael  b.  Joshua  de  Palacios  (whose 
name  Steinschneider  transcribes  “  di  Palasios  ”),  co¬ 
editor  with  Samuel  ben  Solomon  Marcjues  (Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Marches,”  “Markis”)  of  the  treatise 
Erubin  (Amsterdam,  printing-office  of  Immanuel 
Bern-  eniste,  1716).  This  edition  bears  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  censor  Marcus  Marinus. 


Stemschncider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  725,3023; 
xxviii  70  '  ^Jr'  m*993;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  EncyMopddie , 


W.  M. 

ABBAS  (ABAS,  ABATZ),  SAMUEL  B. 
ISAAC  ;  Rabbi  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  death  occurred 
about  1693.  He  translated  into  Portuguese,  from 
the  Hebrew  version  of  Ibn  Tibbon,  Bahya’s  “Hobot 
ha-Lebabot  ”  (Amsterdam,  1670),  which  gave  to  this 
widely  cii  culated  work  a  decided  a.ccession  of  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  Sephardic  communities  of  western 
Europe.  This  translation,  apart  from  the  language, 


does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Jiukeo- Spanish  and 
Spanish  versions  existing  at  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance. 


Abbas  was  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  in  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin. 
A  thirty-page  catalogue  of  the  collection,  printed  in 
Amsterdam,  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  death. 


Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bih.Espa.-Port.  Jud .,  p.  1 ;  stein¬ 
schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  783;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  285;  Wolf,  Bihl 
Hehr,  pp,  177,  413, 1068.  _T_ 

W.  M. 


ABBAS,  SAMUEL  ABU  NASH  IBN  ;  A  son 

of  Judah  ibn  Abbas  of  Fez;  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Joseph  Sambari  and  the  “Yuliasin”  call 
him  Samuel  ben  Azariali  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  188, 
v.  52),  which  Steinschneider  believes  to  be  a  mistake 
originating  in  his  Arabic  name,  “  Abu  Nasr.  ”  Abbas 
studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine ;  and 
for  purposes  of  study  he  traveled  in  Irak,  Syria, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Koliistan.  In  the  city  of  Maraglia 
lie  claimed  to  have  had  two  visions  (on  the  9tli  of 
Zul-Hij jah,  558  =  November  8,  1163,  though  this 
date  seems  to  be  too  late),  in  which  Mohammed  ap¬ 
peared  to  him.  He  thereupon  embraced  Islam,  ta¬ 
king  the  name  of  Samau'al  Yahya  al-Maghrabi.  He 
composed  a  polemical  treatise,  “  Ifham  al- Yahud  ” 
(Confutation  of  the  Jews),  called  also  “  Kitab-al-nakd 
wal-ibram”  (Hirschfeld,  “Das  Bucli  al-Chazari,”  p. 
v.).  In  this  work  he  points  out  that  from  time  to 
time  the  abrogation  of  the  Law  is  necessary  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  lias  often  occurred  in  J udaism.  He  tries  to 
prove  the  prophetic  character  of  Jesus  and  of  Mo¬ 
hammed;  claiming  that  the  first  of  these  is  referred 
to  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  the  latter  in  Gen.  xvii.  2 
(1XD  *1X03  lias  numerically  the  same  value  as  TOI1D 
Mohammed).  He  affirms  that  the  Jews  of  his  time 
possess  the  Torah  of  Ezra  and  not  that  of  Moses,  and 
that  too  many  laws  have  been  added  by  the  sages  of 
the  Mishnali  and  the  Gemara. 

Kaufmann  has  shown  that  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  in 
1161,  knew  of  this  treatise  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x. 
251),  and  Maimonides  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  his 
“Iggeret  Teman”;  but  otherwise  it  exercised  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  Jewish  literature  (“Z.D.M.G.”  xlii.  530). 
For  reference  to  less  known  philosophical  works 
of  Abbas,  see  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xix, 
35,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2442.  Upon  the  basis  of 
his  4  Ifham  al- Yaliud  ”  there  was  compiled  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  celebrated  antijewish  writing 
called  “  Epistola  SamueiisMaroccani,”  which  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Alfon- 
BoNmomm  Including  the  first  edition  of 
i47o,  this  tract  went  through  at  least  nine  editions 
m  Latin,  five  in  German,  and  one  in  Italian.  In  the 
Escurial  there  exists  a  Spanish  translation  in  manu¬ 
script  (see  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  No.  1267;  compare 
Kayserling,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  497;  Stein¬ 
schneider  has  called  attention  to  this  in  his  “  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2438).  .  A  Russian  version  was  issued 
in  1855  by  the  Kiev  Pecherskaya  Lavra  (Monas¬ 
tery).  An  English  version  appeared  at  York  in  1649 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Blessed  Jew  of  Morocco ;  or, 
the  black  Moor  Shade  white.”  There  exists  also,  in 
manuscript,  a  “  Disputatio  Abutalib  Saraceni  et  Sam- 
uelis  J udaei,  ”  consisting  of  seven  epistles,  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Alfonsus  Bonihominis. 

Its  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained. 


:  *3L«inscijiu!iuur,  jroicm,  una  JLpoiog.  Pit.  pp 
2b,  13/ ;  Schreiner,  in  Mount ssehri ft,  xlii.  123-133,  xliii  521 
M.  Wiener,  m  'Emck  ha-Balm,  p.  xxv.,  has  published  a  por- 
Iion  of  the  Ifham,  which, deals  with  David  Alroy;  compare 
l-:  Ion  ’  ?ev'  W-  x\l  21-5;  Zeit.  f.  Hehr. 

rW- JGWm  Qnttrt.  Rev.  xi.  332 ;  Giidemann,  Das 
Did.  Lntcrrwhtswesen  wdhrend  d.  Smmsch-ArabUchen 
Penode,  p.  38.  H.  Hie.-G. 
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ABBAS,  YOM-TOB  BEN  JONAH:  Men¬ 
tioned  in  tlie  responsa  of  Judah  hen  Asher  (fols.  30 
and  85).  IL 

ABBASI  or  (IBN  ABBASI),  JACOB  BEN 
MOSES  IBN  (erroneously,  ‘Aksa) :  Translator 
and  scholar,  who  flourished  in  the  second  halt  ot  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Huesca,  Spain.  IIis  father, 
Moses  ibn  Abbasi  the  Martyr  (the  son  signs  himselt 
D"nm,  which  can  only  mean  £Hpn  21  n  p),  was  sur' 
named  Bedersi,  which  might  indicate  that  the  Ab- 
basi  family  came  from  Beziers,  in  southern  France. 
Jacob  translated  (about  1298)  Maimonides  com¬ 
mentary  on  Seder  Nasliim,  from  the  Arabic  into  He¬ 
brew.  He  prefixed  to  the  translation  a  philosophical 
disquisition  on  Eccl.  vii.  22,  in  which  he  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  worldly  knowledge,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limitation  of  human  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  knowledge  of  things  Jewish;  meaning 
by  this  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  is  open  to  every¬ 
body  The  Law,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  mysteries, 
which  can  be  understood  by  a  few  only  of  the  elect, 
who  are  versed  in  the  Cabala.  But  the  real  Joiali 
consists  only  of  the  Law  together  with  its  elucida¬ 
tion  in  Talmudic  literature;  and  this  every  mortal 
can  comprehend.  A  translator  of  Maimonides,  a 
student  of  the  “Moreli  Nebukim,”  a  scholar  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  finally, 
an  admirer  of  the  mystics  as  well  as  a  strict  1  ah 
inudist,  Abbasi  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  Spanish  J ews  at  the  end  ot  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  a  rabbinical  authority ,  Mai¬ 
monides  was  unreservedly  acknowledged  by  the 
Spanish  Jews,  but  as  a  philosopher  he  was  pushed 
into  the  background  by  the  triumphant  march  ot 
mysticism.  The  Arabic  original  not  being  acces¬ 
sible,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  Abbasi  s  powers 
as  a  translator.  His  Hebrew  seems  to  be  weak,  but 
it  is  clear;  and,  unlike  the  translators  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Mishnah  commentary  of  Maimonides, 
Abbasi  left  no  Arabic  word  untranslated.  From  his 
scholarly  correspondence  with  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
the  greatest  Talmudic  authority  of  the  time,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Abbasi  possessed  a  fair  Talmudic  knowl¬ 
edge.  One  of  Adret’s  letters,  a  commendation  of 
his  literary  activity,  was  reproduced  by  Abbasi  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation. 

Bibliography:  j.  Perles,  RahU  Salnmn  hen  Abraham  ben 
jLdereth ,  pp.  10, GO;  Steinschneider,  llcbr.  Lcbcrs .  p. 

Jew .  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  333. 

T i.  (r. 


ABBASI,  JOSEPH :  A  wealthy  Jew  of  Oporto, 
where,  in  1870,  he  was  farmer  of  taxes  for  the  city 
and  its  territory. 

Bibliography  :  Mendes  do  Remedies,  Judios  cm  Portugal , 
p.  103;  J.  A.  de  los  Rios,  Histona  do  los  Judios.  n.  ~<  J. 


ABBASI  (ABBAS),  MOSES :  Disciple  of  Rabbi 
Hasdai  ben  Solomon  of  Valencia  and  Tudela  (1378). 
He  corresponded  with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and  the  poet 
Solomon  da  Piera  (see  Steinschneider,  Hebr  Bibl. 
xiv.  79).  M-  Iv' 

ABBASSID  CALIFS  :  The  position  of  the  Jews 
durinn'  the  live  centuries  of  the  domination  of  the 
Abbassid  Califs  (750-1258)  differed  from  that  under 
their  predecessors,  the  Ommiftds,  as  the  Abassids 
were  troubled  by  no  fears  that  Jewish  influence 
would  check  the  spread  of  Islam.  The  foundation 
of  Bagdad  by  Al-Mansur  (the  second  Abbassid  Cant) 
brought  the  seat  of  Moslem  government ^  m  close 
proximity  to  the  two  centers  of  Jewish  spiritual  hie 
Sura  and  Pumbedita.  Contrary  to  the  policy  ot 
the  earlier  califs,  who  removed  the  Jews  to  the  ex¬ 


treme  borders  of  the  empire,  Bagdad  was  allowed 
to  retain  a  Jewish  community. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  under  the  Abbassids 
the  Jews  enjoyed  continual  peace.  They  suffered 
not  only  from  the  incessant  civil  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  hut  ancient  and  forgotten  restrictions  and 
humiliations  were  occasionally  renewed.  Harun-al- 
Raschid  (786-809)  revived  Omar’s  regulation  order¬ 
ing  non-Moslems  to  wear  distinguishing  marks  on 
their  clothing  (see  Badge)  ,  and  forbidding  them  to 
ride  horses.  Although  these  regulations  fell  into 
disuse  under  the  next  califs,  they  were  renewed  with 
o-reat  vigor  under  the  reactionary  Al-Mutawakkil 
(850),  who  caused  many  synagogues  to  be  converted 
into  mosques,  and  levied  tithes  on  the  houses  of  non- 
Moslems.  Yet  under  Al-Mutadliid  (892-902)  many 
Jews  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  decline  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  cants, 
which  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
could  not  fail  to  affect  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  empire,  because  the  viziers, 
and  afterward  the  sultans,  were  too  much  occupied 
with  other  cares  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Jews  (see  Crusades)  .  Bagdad,  especially,  suffered 
heavily;  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiv  its 
Jewish  community  numbered  one  thousand  families, 
while  that  of  Mosul  was  even  larger.  The  calif 
Mohammed  al-Muktafi  (1136-60)  made  Bagdad  the 
seat  of  the  exilarch,  who  became  the  recognized 
head  of  nearly  all  the  Jews  of  the  Abbassid  empire. 
This  favorable  state  of  things  was  due  mainly  to 
the  tolerant  reign  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  especially 
Zen°i  Nur-ed-Din,  and  Saladin  (see  also  Alroy)  . 

H.  Hir. 


ABBAYE :  An  amora.  See  Abate. 


ABBAYE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE:  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pie  carried 
on  a  learned  correspondence  with  Samuel  di  Medina 
(D'l&HnD) ,  rabbi  of  Salonica,  who  refers  to  him 
as  the  “  greatest  of  our  teachers.”  He  wrote  also  a 
preface  to  Moses  Nagara  s  *’ Lekah  Tob,”  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1574. 

bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hawfinn  No.  20.  ^  ^ 

AB  BET  DIN  (“  Father  of  the  court  of  jus¬ 
tice”):  1.  Title,  according  to  some  scholars,  of  the 
iudere  next  in  authority  to  the  nasi  (prince  or 
president) ,  and  who  would,  accordingly,  be  vice- 
president.  of  the  Sanhedrin.  On  the  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  the  Ab  bet  din  to  the  nasi 
see  Nasi.  2.  In  recent  times,  the  title  of  the  chier 
assessor  at  the  rabbinical  court.  IL 


ABBREVIATIONS  :  The  oldest  term  for  ab¬ 
breviation  prn?T'1D  =  vorapiKov ,  is  found  in  tannaitic 
literature  as  early  as  1 50  b.  c.  (Krauss,  “  Lehnworter,” 
ii.  s.  v. ;  Backer,  “  Die  Alteste  Ternn- 
Termi-  nologic  ”).  Authorities  of  the  third 

nolog-y.  century  use  also  the  term  I?%?  (later  i??) 

=  o7juiiov  (according  to  Ivrauss,  Leliu- 

worter,”  and  ^3  Yoma,  37b;  Git.  60a),  and,  for 
a  certain  kind  of  abbreviation,  r*ni?  (loma,  oSa; 
Git.  ibX  In  the  fourth  century  is  met  the  expres¬ 
sion  (Tan.  Ex.,  ed.  Buber,  fol.  54a),  a 

term  which  must  have  been  in  common  use,  since 
the  Maghrebi  Arabic  runs  liuriif  is  borrowed  from 
it.  In  later  literature  the  common  expression 
js  rP3r>  (heads  of  words),  first  found  in  the 
Masora,  and,  for  another  kind,  n'an  (ends  of 
words)  (Frensdorff,  “Die  Masora  Magna  ”  glossary). 
Elias  Levita,  the  first  writer  on  the  subject,  refeis 

to  Abbreviations  as  ^ 
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tpTp  (rn'insn  nmon  5nimV  na:?)  non 
nTnr  b??  'TT^  contractions  and  fragments, 
the  words  being  in  Abbreviations  and  initials,  in 
the  manner  of  suggestions  and  contractions  (as  a 
broken  word).  Joseph  Kalman  (miann  xiho,  iii.) 
calls  them  01  nnxp  nnns  no?.  Compare  the  Arabic 
llaKt  mukttah.  Among  the  cabalists  a  certain  kind  of 
abbreviation  or  combination  of  letters  is  called  TP? 
or  rvmx  Tn?.  The  verb  HIV  is  already  found  in 
the  Talmud  (Ber.  55a)  and  in  the  m>s'  im  (ii.  2  ct 
passim).  Later  writers  use  for  TH>’  the  term  L,'oi?? 
(S.  Donnolo)  or  (A.  Abulafia).  For  the  verbs 
or  one  finds  also  *11  (Kahmanides’  com¬ 

mentary  to  m-n  ’d,  zb.)  and  -on  ( j.  g.  del  Medigo, 
nna  janas),  and  the  nouns  and  non  aiso  occur. 
The  terms  i -orapiKov  ~  'Rotaricinu.  and  uipihov  origi¬ 
nally  denoted  shorthand  signs,  but  among  the  Jews 
they  received  the  meaning  “Abbreviations.”  For 
the  doubtful  expressions  ivjj.u;  or  and 

sec  Krauss,  “Lelmwbrter,”  and  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 

Abbreviations  really  begin  with  the  development 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  out  of  ideographic  pictures. 

>  #  Hence,  they  must  date  from  the  earli- 

Origm.  est  times.  The  modern  letters  were 

original ly  signs  or  symbols.  After  the 
symbols  had  become  letters,  representing  not  only 
concepts,  but  sounds,  the  names  were,  nevertheless, 
retained  and  transferred  to  the  corresponding  sounds. 

1  he  time  when  that  transfer  took  place  is  unknown ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  even  for  some  time  later 
ideograms  for  well-known  words  were  still  used. 
By  analogy  with  those  ideograms  the  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  signs  for  frequently  recurring  words  probably 
came  into  vogue,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Ab¬ 
breviations  (compare  Perles,  “Analekten,”  p.  10). 
Abbreviations  are  found  in  Punic,  Assyrian,  and 
Minean  inscriptions,  and  also  in  an  Aramaic  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  year  526  b.c.  (compare  Perles,  op.  til.). 
At  first  but  few  in  number,  lack  of  space,  economy 
of  writing  material,  a  desire  for  secrecy,  religious 
scruples,  and  the  convenience  of  the  writer  multi¬ 
plied  their  number  to  the  extent  found  to-day. 

Thus,  on  the  Ahiccabean  coins  are  found  the  Ab¬ 
breviations  x  for  “  first  year  ” :  22\  yy,  for  2  no* 

-1  ryy,  iw  “second,  "third,  fourth  ’year  ” ;  for 
C'-nmn  “  the  J ews  ” ;  to  or  vo  for  Sxto  “  Israel  ” ;  nnS 
for  nnnS  “of  freedom,”  produced  for  lack  of  space 
(Theodore  Reinach,  “Monnaies  Juives,”  p.  44;.  The 
abbreviation  *Y  for  on  or  pn,  common  in  the  Misli- 
nali,  is  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  writer.  The 
abbreviation  ">  or  A  for  nini  is  due  to  religious 
scruples.  The  numerous  Abbreviations  found  in  the 
]Masora  are  due  to  lack  of  space,  scarcity  of  writing 
material,  and  the  convenience  of  the  scribe.  Some 
scholars,  being  unused  to  writing,  signed  sigla  for 
their  names  (Git.  3(D)-  In  times  "of  religious^ perse- 
cution  certain  sacred  objects  were  marked  with  shda 

(.-’la  as.  iv.  11).  43 

On  the  Maccabean  coins  there  is  no  sign  to  denote 
abbieviation.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  space. 

However,  such  a  practise  is  met  with 
Graphic  much  later  ;  compare  the  Bible  frag- 
Represen-  ments  published  by  Keubaucr  (“Jew. 
tation.  Quart.  Rev.  ”  vii.  363)  and  nD  *inyn  xp*?D 

(Lowe,  “A  Fragment  of  the  Talmud 
Bab.  Pesahim,”  fol.  8 a,  col.  1,  1.  5).  The  Punic  in¬ 
scription  (“Corpus  Inscrip.  Semit.”i.  No.  170)  omits 
after  the  abbreviated  word  the  dot  otherwise  found 
at  the  end  of  every  word  written  out  in  full.  A 
similar  mode  of  marking  Abbreviations  might  have 
existed  also  among  the  Jews.  In  medieval  writings 
Abbreviations  marked  by  various  signs  are  found. 
Thus,  in  the  “Talmudical  Fragments/  published  by 


Schechter  and  Singer  (Cambridge,  180G),  one  and 
three  dots  are  found:  .-pph  =  xm  lna  ^.npn  (p.  28,  1. 
IQ,  w  =  (p.  27,  11.  23,  24),  nnx  «  = 

ng«nin' ^nSx  w  (P*  28>  1  17)>  oVv*?  k  = 
4683  A.M.  (p.  26,  1.  24).  In  the  Talmudical  frag¬ 
ment  published  b}r  Lowe  (Cambridge,  1879)  are  seen 
the  single  dot,  the  double  dot,  and  the  single  line 
slanting  in  two  directions,  while  the  double  slant¬ 
ing  line  is  used  for  a  full  stop:  ,m  *nnt?  = 
u>T,;ini  ucp-n  u^nne’  (fol.  la,  col.  2,  1.  8) ;  i-ppx 7  D1N  = 
imp  nox  nmx  (k  9) ;  ^  ^y  px  (fob  *16, 

cob  1,  1.  19);  S  =  (fob  8b,  cob  2,  11.  19,  21,  29); 
mS  dx  =  inS  nnx  (fob  2 a,  cob  2,  h  19);  ffynD  "n^i2 
■^mx  nin  =  Dn?\s‘  Von  n^i :  xnunn npna  (fob  2 b,  cob  2, 

1.  0).  In  the  manuscript  fragment  published  by  C. 
Levias  in  the  “Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang.”  xv.  there 
are,  besides  the  dot,  the  horizontal  line  and  the  semi¬ 
circle:  yix,  o'S  -  \nKxs  onSx  (p.  162).  In  the  Arabic 
penod  is  found  the  Arabic  sign  -  (Steinsclmeider, 
Gab  es  Fine  l-IebnUschc  Kuvzschrift  ?  ”  p.  6).  With 
the  abbreviated  name  of  God  sometimes  there  occurs 
a  broken  line  z  or  3  (Perles,  “Analekten,”  p,  26,  note 
1;  Green  burg,  “The  Haggadah  According  to  the 
Rite  of  Yemen,”  p.  1;  Koliut,  “Aboo  Manzur  al- 
Dhamari,”  p.  15).  In  addition  to  the  sign  above 
the  abbreviated  word,  the  last  remaining  letter  is  at 
times  not  written  out  in  full;  for  example 
=  2napx (Lowe,  “A  Fragment  of  the  Talmud,”  fol 
la,  col.  1,  1.  21),  (fob  7b,  cob  1,  1.  1).  In 

modern  times  two  signs  only  are  used— the  single 
and  the  double  slanting  lines.  The  single  lirnfis 
used  at  the  end  of  an  abbreviated  single  word  ■  for 
example,  n  «  pn  or  'em  = -is™ .  The  double  line 
is  used  between  the  letters  of  an  abbreviation  of  two 

Si  or  nopn 


or  more  words;  for  example,  y'P 
=  xin  p-na  ropn. 

Words  are  abbreviated  in  various  ways.  Distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  chiefly  between  the  abbreviation 
__  ,  °f  a  single  word  and  that  of  more  than 

methods,  one.  bingie  words  may  be  abbreviated 
in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  nun.  When  a  single  word  consists  of 

only  two  letters  it  is  very  rarely  abbreviated ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  'N  =  l,6’,  ~  13.  When  it  consists  of  more 

than  two  letters,  one  or  more  of  the  final  letters 
arc  dropped:  for  example,  or  'swi  =  'pa  = 
^1??;  or  'unn  =  xn\jnp;  >q  =  neha  0r  = 

n.??P  or  -PPT  Words  beginning  with  a  preposition 
or  conjunction  or  verbs  in  the  imperfect  can  not  be 
abbreviated  to  one  letter:  for  example,  = 

':vn  =  2^21 ;  .  'n*»  = 

Compound  names  are  treated  sometimes  as  two 
words,  and  so  abbreviated:  for  example  — 

lYxj-rgnj.  n"D  ~  j'uaa-iyoyij.  ’ 

(2)  The  middle  of  a  word  is  omitted, 
both  ends  remaining :  for  example,  ^nx  =  m?x 

Jour.  Semit.  Lang.”  xv.  162)-  C'S  %  C'hSn*  ^  t3ie 

same  place) ; «'«  =  u’tfrg  (“  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ”  xi  640)  • 
=  ins  (jn  the  same  place).  This  mode  of  abbre- 
viation  is  very  rare. 

(3)  nuP  :  A  middle  letter  stands  for  the 
whole  word.  Of  this  kind  only  one  example  is 
known,  namely,  'n  =  (compare  Perles,  op  tit 

p.  16). 

(4)  non  ifliD:  The  beginning  of  the  word  is 
omitted;  for  example,  =»'  =  ^nSx(«Am.  Jour.  Semit 
Lang.”  xv.  162),7T  =  or  P  before  family  names; 
especially  common  in  the  Arabic  period,  but  affected 
also  by  some  modern  writers. 

(5)  The  name  of  God  is  now  usually  written  V71; 
but  in  antiquity  it  was  written  in  a  great  many  ways,’ 
too  many  to  record  here  (see  Tetkacuu.umaton). 
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When  there  are  two  or  more  words,  the  following 
inodes  of  abbreviation  prevail  : 

/0)  man  (a)  The  initial  letter  of  every  word, 

whether  it  be  a  radical  or  a  formative  element  or  an 
inseparable  particle,  is  retained — the  rest  is  omitted , 

for  example,  *■*•  =  **??  =  ”*? 

o^trn  •  v'p  =  noni  bp_ .  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that”  if  the  first  word  of  the  combination  begins  with 
an  inseparable  particle,  such  particle  is  not  counted ; 
for  example,  =  TP™  D'«n  =  TD 

_  hd  Spy  =  S'^xu1?  jrm  An  exception  to 

this  rule  is  the  article  in  combination  beginning  with 
ai  ann;  for  example,  =  ^  ^  ;  >s"^nn  = 

nnn2X  15  21B  ctf  2p  2pn  f  and  n">n  =  D^'-,  but 

more  usually  written  n"^n. 

(b)  Two  letters  are  retained  of  one  or  several 

words;  for  example,  2"^  =  n nps  n^x  ;  2"xx  =  qiSx 
•mrux  -  =  ptrtnn  cpx  -  D"nj2X  =  n?^J3  mox ; 

2"2’p  =  O'C’fe’J  KT3  . 

(c)  When  the  first  or  last  word  of  the  combination 
is  short,  it  is  sometimes  retained  in  the  abbreviation 

entire;  for  example,  '**>?**  =  ’?  S2 =  n?  *$; 
=  yj  xy^j  n"ox  =  njsjn  '2X;  t 
(cl)  When  ’an  abbreviation  is  formed  of  a  larger 
complex  of  words  the  resulting  lengthy  abbrevia¬ 
tion  is  rarely  written  in  one  group  (for  example, 
0w2>*nm!*nSi  =  2‘>i2  pri2  vSy  x'om  but  is 

frequently  broken  up  into  two  or  more  groups;  for 
exnmole  =  msx  ^nx  Sx  pisw  px;  n"xxi  x"xx 

_  nxjn  -odx  nnxi  nSqx  mox  ans$ •  n"22  d"d  x"x  = 
qs2  r*j2  tyc  o^x  px.  This  splitting  up  into 
groups  is  at  times  guided  by  no  principle  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  n"2Xjn  =  n^npn  nil  pi  m2  2X  pxm.y  but. 

more  frequently  the  tendency  is  apparent  to  form 
such  groups  as  would  make  sense  when  read  as 
entire  "words,  or  would  represent  a  series  of  num¬ 
bers,  or  would  give  a  certain  assonance;  for  in¬ 
stance  a"na  =  2i!3H  nri2  gives  the  words 

cm  ana.  2" 2  V'22  =  ^  p2-i‘T]2  pa  givesthe words 
X'121?!  2 "XT  =  D'iSx"  OX l1. 2  roS  3?jsni  ?|XT2  nx  TOT 
gives  the  words  3""'  ’"P1  3"?  =  .5  >2 

ti3ji  'as?  "7  ^2]  yields  an  assonance  when 

pronounced  3PJ  (compare  Pronunciation , 

below);  J"2  2 "2  X"2  =  ono*  oSs  mym  co-mx;  oj?2 

gives  the  serial  numbers  21,  22,  23. 

(A  In  longer  groups,  particles  and  sometimes  one 
or  more  whole  words  maybe  left  unrepresented;  for 
example,  Vius  =  wh  =™p]  «?,?«?;  r=m  = 
nniyrri  Sxtsbc  mpn ;  2"nx2  v’r;  y>i  =  £0?*  =i 

nnoafnsVj  “iv;n  12 ix  112  pnir  151  2^>;  oq? .  p"irm  = 
nS?iE>  ‘prtfrp'i?  ’4#  rSn  =  mu1'  mn 


[H'lR] 


nq’U”1 


'ppn  =  W  Ciip[p2]l?p2sn .  S"1?'  =  [2^] 


2j  =  £c->ppnn]  pisDin  rns  xiP3 ;  pi2px  X2 
—  •UTi'l  vrttSD?  hi-yiP  [oVis?r»  '3“!^]  rinK-  ^113 

(Lowe,  “A  Fragment  of  the  Talmud,”  fol.  In,  col.  1, 
1  21) 

(f)  A  species  of  Abbreviations  consists  in  the  use 
of  the  letters  with  numerical  value.  Such  use  goes 
hack  to  antiquity,  and  was  already  known  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Biblical  books  (compare  Ilolzingcr  to 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  Bertholct  to  Ezek.  iv.  5,  in  Marti  s 
“  Kurzer  Hand-Kommentar  zum  Alien  Testament  ”). 
On  this  use  is  also  based  the  hermeneutic  rule  of 
Gematkt-v.  These  letters  with  numerical  value  may 
be  written  by  themselves,  as,  <;*  =  310:^"^  =  613; 
or  together;  with  the  Abbreviations  of  words,  as. 

0“'=  Pll^pp  S"> 2  =  pr;^  □'>22;2  ;  P""*2  = 

j;2PX,  it  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  in  modern  times 


the  use  of  n"v"i  for  15,  1G  is  avoided  (such  groups 
being  part  of  the  divine  name)  and  Vb  r"ea  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  stead.  In  some  cases  the  numeral  n  1 
is  written  *,"n  and  pronounced  ,,n  with  allusion  to  the 
meaning  “alive,”  “living,”  which  the  word  basin 
Hebrew. 

(g)  man  qpD;  Sometimes  the  final  letters  of  sev¬ 
eral  words  are  combined  into  a  group.  This,  where 
the  initials  make  no  sense,  is  done  for  mnemotechnic 
purposes;  for  example,  ^n-ax  —  2X2['a]x2P[X|>;^n] 

□ni3nr2:q[u;xn]m22pn]t 

(h)  :  When  quoting  Scriptural  passages,  on 
account  of  religious  scruples,  only  the  first  word  is 
written  out  in"full,  the  rest  being  given  in  Abbre¬ 
viations.  This  mode  is  especially  common  among 
Karaitic  authors  (compare  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii. 

qipiq  The  mystic  combination  of  letters,  to 
which  dynamic  powers  were  attributed,  dates  from 
the  early  Gxosis,  and  was  very  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  kind  of  abbreviation  does  not 
properly  belong  to  our  subject.  On  the  origin  of 
such  S'DiPi ,  compare  Griitz, Gnosticismusim  Juden- 
thum,”  p.  10G,  and  -itn  CP3,  viii.  90;  see  also  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Cabala  and  Notabikon. 

(1)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Abbreviations  were  fre¬ 
quently  formed  into  groups  which,  when  read  as  a 

word,  gave  a  meaning  and  were  used 
Prommcia-  as  a  help  to  the  memory  in  oral  study, 
tion.  all  kinds  of  Abbreviations,  even  such 
as  have  no  meaning  when  taken  as 
words,  came  in  later  times  to  be  pronounced  with 
supplied  vowels;  for  example,  (B.  B.  465), 

a"-i2y  poxvix  m1^  vii.  9G),  {ib.  98).  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  common  with  names  of  authors  and  books;  for 

example,  x"2-pnpi  V'r=-r?:,  ; 

Equally  frequent  is  such  pronunciation  of  numbers, 
especially  of  more  than  two  places;  for  example, 
pn;n  nB5“ij  n"D*2;. 

(2)  Such  pronounced  Abbreviations  are  accepted 
in  modern  literature  as  real  words,  and  even  form  de¬ 
rivatives.  They  are  used  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
and  the  abbreviation  signs  are  not  always  written 
_ a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  uninitiated.  Compare 

« the  heresy  of  Shabhethai  Zebi,”  from 
the  initials  of  that  name  (Gottlober,  ”  Toledot  ha- 
Ivabbalali,”  p.  11);  “a  poem  the  nu¬ 

merical  value  of  whose  letters  in  every  line  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed”  (2^2212.1,  p.  30,  note) ; 

618  =  nT’Vi 

618  =  c7) 

6^g  __  f  rnsTN  pii2  dvh  pix 

618  _  v  bnn  pi)  PJp  'Q?-  ^  n?5 

( G- ottloL er ,  “Toledot  lia-Kabbalali, ”  p.  31).  This 
poem  yields  the  P"3"  =  W,  “the  elate  of  the 

year  with  the  omission  of  the  thousands.’  Hence, 
618  =  5618  A.xr.  =1858  b.c.  (see  also  "Luali  Ahi- 
asaf.”  ii.  31:  Dolitzky,  “Shire  Menaliem,”  p.  105). 

Abbreviations  may  be  divided  into  general  and 
special.  To  the  latter  class  belong  discretionary  Ab¬ 
breviations  formed  for  special  cases  or 
Uses.  br  certain  authors;  while  the  general 
Abbreviations,  through  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  culture  and  of  literature, 
have  become  monuments  of  ideas  and  of  sentiments, 
and  have  come  to  possess  historic  significance  (com¬ 
pare  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  450).  The  oldest  regular 
uses  of  Abbreviations  as  found  m  the  Talmud  are: 


Abbreviations 
Abdallah  ibn  Salam 
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(1)  The  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  God  (see 
§  (5),  above). 

(2)  As  mnemonic  signs,  for  a  help  to  the  memory  in 
oral  study.  This  latter  kind  of  abbreviation  was  es¬ 
pecially  called  (see  Terminology y,  above).  Instead 
of  these  D'jd'D  representing  words,  they  sometimes 
represent  numbers  (Mishnali,  Men.  xi.  4 ;  see  also 
R.  Judah  in  Pesali  Haggadah  and  Sifre,  Nan  301). 
For  the  mnemonic  signs  of  the  Talmud,  compare  D. 
Pardo,  “  La-Menazeah  le-David,”  Salonica,  1765  or 
1795 ;  Pinner's  introduction  to  his  German  translation 
of  Berakot,  p.  22;  J.  Briill,  “Doresli  le-Zion  ”  (Mne- 
moteclmik  of  the  Talmud),  Vienna,  1864;  F.  Lebreclit 
in  **  Hebr.Bibl.  ”  vii.  99-102 ;  also  Rapoport  in  “  Iverem 
Hemed,”  vi.  252. 

Especially  numerous  is  this  kind  of  Abbreviations 
in  the  Masoras  and  in  grammatical  literature.  On 
the  mnemonic  signs  in  the  Masoras,  compare  Frens- 
dorfTs  glossary  in  his  “Die  Masora  Magna”;  on 
some  of  the  mnemonic  signs  in  grammar  compare 
D.  Rosin  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  475-501.  A 
complete  list,  both  of  Masoretical  and  grammatical 
mnemonic  signs,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
writer  s  “  Dictionary  of  Philological  Terminology  in 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,”  now  in  preparation.  Mne¬ 
monic  signs  are  also  commonly  used  in  calendars. 

(3)  In  vituperative  language  Abbreviations  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  euphemy  (compare  Meg. 
255;  tr  "j  =  ndum  or  “  the  lewd  woman”  ). 

In  later  literature  we  find  the  frequent  and  habit¬ 
ual  use  of  Abbreviations  in  the  following  cases: 

(4)  In  the  standing  formulas  for  blessing,  wishing, 
praying,  and  imprecation,  and  in  standing  phrases 
concluding  a  composition,  which  formulas  frequently 
consist  of  Biblical  verses  or  phrases.  This  kind  of 
sigla,  having  developed  different  characteristics  ac¬ 
cording  to  various  times  and  countries,  since  it  was 
employed  in  epigraphs,  documents,  on  tombstones, 
etc. ,  has  become  an  important  part  of  Hebrew  pale- 
ography.  On  this  see  Zunz,  l.c. ;  Steinsclmeider  in 
the  “  Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft,”  i. 
43,  ii.  59,  v.  36;  and  the  same,  “Zur  Literatur  der  He- 
briiischen  Palaographie  ”  in  “  Centralblatt  fur  Biblio- 
tliekswissenschaft,”  1887,  pp.  158  et  seq. 

(5)  In  the  quotation  of  names  and  titles  of  authors 
and  especially  in  the  books  or  treatises  and  chapters 
of  the  Talmud  titles.  The  titles  of  Hebrew  books 
are,  in  a  sense,  proper  names,  usually  consisting  of  a 
Biblical  phrase  of  two  words,  whose  initial  letters 
are  used  in  quoting  them,  even  without  mention  of 
the  author  (see  Titles). 

The  names  of  authors  consist  mainly  of  their  first 
names  with  the  addition  of  I?  “son  of,”  followed  by 
the  name  of  their  father.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  be¬ 
came  the  custom  to  add  to  the  name  of  every  author 
the  title  abbreviated  to  and  from  this  have 
arisen  Abbreviations  of  the  names  of  famous  and 
popular  authors;  as  Moses  Maimonides,  '"ph 

Solomon  ben  Isaac,  etc.  In  some  cases  real  family 
names  have  grown  out  of  such  or  similar  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,  especially  in  more  modern  times  when  the  Jews 
were  required  by  the  various  states  to  adopt  them. 
Thus,  the  name  “Brill”  or  “Briill”  is  8 Vo  Ben 
Rabbi  Judah  Loeb  ha-Levi;  “Katz  ”  isT'^— P?:? 
“Sack”  is  P"'  =  V7P  jn;;  “Segal”  is  S"jd— rW? 

In  Germany  and  in  France  it  was  customary  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  abbreviate  names  so  as  to  form 
a  word  denoting  some  personal  quality;  as, 

“  head  ”  for  “VT  Lack  of  knowledge  in  such 
matters  has  produced  some  veiy  ridiculous  mis¬ 
understandings.  A  list  of  such  names  is  given  bv 
Steinsclmeider  in  the  introduction  to  his  “  Catalogs 
Librorum  Hebrgeorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodieiana”  and 


in  his  “Ilebraisclie  Bibliographic,”  xvi.  6,  xxi.  103. 
On  the  titles  of  Hebrew  books  compare  Schcchter, 
“Studies  in  Judaism,”  pp.  328-342. 

(6)  In  the  technical  expressions  of  various  disci¬ 
plines  Abbreviations  are  frequently  used  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  subject.  They  are, 
however,  invariably  made  on  one  or  other  of  the 
principles  indicated  above. 

Bibliography  :  The  older  literature  on  Abbreviations  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Wolf,  BUil.  Hebr.  ii.  574-590,  iv.  250- 
207;  H.  J.  Kucher,  Nova  Bibl  Hebr.  ii.  136  et  scq.,  Jena, 
1<82;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  448;  Steinsclmeider,  Gab  cs  Einc  Hebr. 
KurzscUrift ?  p.  8  (this  is  a  reprint  from  ArcMv  f  Ur  Steno¬ 
graph  ie ,  1887,  Nos.  466  and  467);  P.  Perreau,  1700  Abbrevia¬ 
ture  eSigle  Ebraiche ,  Chahlaiche,  Rabbiniche,  Talmud  iche 
.  .  .  Autografla  Edizione  di,  CO  Esc»i plan,  Parma,  1882, 
augmented  under  the  title  Oceana  delle  Abbreviature  e 
Sigle  Ebraiche,  1883,  Autogr.  2a  Edizione  di  Co  Esemplari 
Notcvolmentc  Accrcsciuta ;  and  an  appendix  to  this,  Appcn - 
dice  alV  Oceana  delle  Abbreviature ,  1S84,  Autogr.  Ed.  di 
GO  Esemplari  (an  exhaustive  review  of  the  last  two  works  was 
published  by  D.  Kaufmann  in  the  GOttingcr  Gelelirte  Anzei- 
gen,  1884,  pp.  749-755);  Joseph  Ezekiel,  ^DP  DlDj  a  Handbook 
of  Hebrew  Abbreviations  with  their  Explanations  in  He¬ 
brew  and  English,  etc.,  Bombay,  1887 ;  Philip  Lederer,  He- 
brdischc  und  Chalddische  Abbreviaturcn  . . .  ins  Deutsche 
ZJbersctzt  und  ErUiutert,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1894;  G.  H. 
Handler,  pp’HBun  Lex  ikon .  der  Abbreviaturcn ,  An- 

hang  zum  Aram  ii  isch  -Neuh  ebrilisch  e )  i  WOrterbuch  von 
Gustaf  H.  Dalman ,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1897  (of  which 
the  author  is  now  preparing  a  revised,  separate  edition);  A. 
Bernstein,  Scfcr  Roshc  Tebot ,  London,  1896. 

C.  L. 

- In  Biblical  Manuscripts :  The  fragments 

of  two  Bible  manuscripts  of  Egyptian  origin,  which 
were  discovered  by  Neubauer  and  deciphered  by 
Friedlander,  show  a  manner  of  writing  in  an  abbre¬ 
viated  form  hitherto  unknown;  another  example 
was  exhibited  at  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Rome, 
October,  1899,  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  Only  the 
first  word  of  each  verse  is  written  out  in  full;  of 
the  remaining  words  only  one  letter  (not  necessarily 
tlm  initial  letter)  is  given.  This  method  of  abbrevi¬ 
ation  seems  to  be  what  the  Talmud  designates  by  the 
term  PWP  (l  oma,  3 8a  ;  Git.  60«;  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Raslii).  Abbreviations  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  character  arc  rarely  found  in  Bible  manuscripts. 
There  are  none,  of  course,  in  the  Scrolls.  In  view 
of  the  Abbreviations  to  be  found  on  Jewish  coins  (\n 
for  DmnM,  etc.),  the  question  arises  whether  words 
were  abbreviated  in  pre-Masoretic  Bible  manuscripts. 
As  positive  information  is  obviousty  wanting,  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  conjecture,  on  the  basis  of  vari¬ 
ants  gleaned  from  the  ancient  versions  (particularly 
from  the  Septuagint)  or  of  evident  errors  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  if  it  is 
assumed  that  Abbreviations  were  customary  in  the 
manuscripts  antedating  the  Septuagint.  Thus,  when 
the  Septuagint  has  in  Jonah,  i.  9,  in  the  place  of 
“  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ”  (that  is,  *W.),  it  may  be 

assumed  that  the  *  was  taken  by  the  translator  as  an 
abbreviation  of  the  divine  name.  In  Isa.  xlii.  2 
may  originally  have  been  an  abbreviated  .  In 
liis  brilliant  dissertation  (“  Analekten  zur  Textkritik 
des  Alten  Testaments”;  see  chap.  i.  Munich,  1895) 

F.  Perles  makes  an  extensive  use  of  the  assumed  pre- 
Masoretic  habit  of  abbreviating  words.  He  even  in¬ 
terprets  the  accentual  signs  P?;3  and  *1  ]?£  (see  Accents 
in  Hebrew)  in  I  Sam.  ix.  12  (where  he  reads  with 
Lagarde  ppyp1? ,  in  the  place  of  our  T.)^), 
and  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  51  (where  rata  should  replace  the 
meaningless  as  remnants  of  the  signs  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion  customary  in  rabbinical  writings.  While  some 
of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Perles  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  are  ingenious  and  plausible,  the  thesis  that 
words  were  abbreviated  in  pre-Masoretic  Bible  man¬ 
uscripts  may  perhaps  still  be  said  to  be  unproved. 
The  omission  of  parts  of  words  may  not  be  due  to  a 
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fixed  liabit  of  abbreviating,  but  may  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  only  sporadically;  for  example,  at  the  end 
of  a  line;  and,  in  some  cases,  lacunae,  which  were  not 
treated  as  such  by  copyists,  should  perhaps  appear. 
It  is  certainly  hazardous  to  ascribe  so  early  a  date 
to  the  rabbinic  signs  of  abbreviation. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iii.  363,  564-a66. 

M.  L.  M. 


ABD=(“  Servant  ”):  An  Arabic  word  that  forms 
the  first  part  of  many  compound  proper  names  of 
Jews  of  Arabic-speaking  countries..  The  name  fol¬ 
lowing  it  is  invariabl}r  that  of  a  deity,  and  is  either 
(!)■  the  proper  name  of  a  god,  as  in  early  times^  or 
(2)  an  adjective  expressing  some  attribute  of  God 
which  is  thus  used  as  a  synonym  of  the  Deity.  The 
former  usage  was  current  among  the  early  Semites, 
as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  such  names  among 
the  preislamitic  Arabs  as  Abel  -  lizza  or  Abel- Shams 
(“-of  the  Sun-god”);  among  the Phenicians,  as  Abd- 
Eshmun ;  among  the  Arameans,  as  Abd-IIadad ,  and 
even  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  form  Abdel  (Oba- 
diah) .  With  the  growth  of  monotheism  among  the 
Jews  and  later  among  the  Mohammedans,  it  became 
customary  to  substitute  for  the  name  of  the  idol  that 
of  God  or  an  adjective  signifying  one  of  His  attrib¬ 
utes,  as  Abd-ul-Aziz  (“  Slave  of  the  Mighty  ”)  .  This 
difference  in  formation  enables  the  student  of  history 
and  literature  to  distinguish  the  dates  of  persons  bear¬ 
ing  the  names. 

Bibliography  :  Renan,  Les  Noma  Theophorcs  Apocopes  dans 
les  Ancienncs  Longues  Semitiques ,  in  Rev.  Lt.  Juiv&»A^L, 
pp.  105-167;  Wei Urnusen,  Reste  dcs  Aralnschen  Hcidcn- 
t/mms,  1897,  pp.  1-4 ;  Steinschneider,  in  MonotsschrifL  188^, 
pp.  325-330;  idem,  in  Jew.  Quart. Rev.  xi.  333,  66b. 


ABDA  (“ Servant  of  the  Lord”);  1-  The  father 
of  Adoniram,  the  superintendent  of  the  tax  levied 
by  Solomon  (I  Kings,  iv.  6).  2.  A  Levite  residing 

in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiaii  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  I  Cliron.  ix.  16. 

Bibliography  :  Renan,  in  Rev.  M.  Juices ,  1882,  v.  16o. 

hr.  L>.  Li. 

ABD-AL-DAIM:  Son  of  Abd-al-Aziz,  son  of 
Muhasan  ha-Israeli,  physician  and  descendant,  of  a 
line  of  Jewish  physicians.  Abd-al-Daim  flourished 
about  1300,  and  on  August  30, 1316,  he  completed  an 
Arabic  work  entitled  “The  Two  Sciences,”  in  two 
parts,  one  on  physics,  the  other  on  metaphysics.  It  is 
arranged  as  a  series  of  questions  and  answeis.  The 
manuscript  of  the  work  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
in  Oxford. 


ABDALLAH ;  As  a  Jewish  name  the  Arabic 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Obadiah  and  similar  names. 
Its  first  appearance  among  the  Jews  was  not  due 
to  religious  motives.  The  name  Abdallah  was  com¬ 
mon  in  Arabic  before  the  rise  of  Islam,  and  if  it  be 
found— though  not  very  frequently— among  Jews, 
it  has  been,  like  many  other  pure  Arabic  names,  only 
adopted  by  them.  The  first  Jew  of  this  name  is 
not  Abdallah  ibn  Salam,  as  Steinschneider  assumes 
(“  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  335),  for  he  was  called  Abd¬ 
allah  only  on  being  converted  to  Islam.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Abdallah  ben  Dheif,  of  the  Banu 
Kainuka’a,  and  Abdallah  ibn  Saura,  the  rabbi  of  the 
Banu  Tha‘laba  ibn  Fityaun.  For  the  other  and  very 
rare  instances  see  Steinschneider’ s  article  referred  to 
above.  H.  Hm. 


ABDALLAH  IBN  SABA  :  A  Jew  of  Yemen, 
Arabia,  of  the  seventh  century,  who  settled  in  Me¬ 
dina  and  embraced  Islam.  Having  adversely  criti¬ 
cized  Calif  Otliman’s  administration,  lie  was  banished 
from  the  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  lie 
founded  an  antiotlimanian  sect,  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Ali.  On  account  of  his  learning  he  obtained 
great  influence  there,  and  formulated  the  doctrine 
that,  just  as  every  prophet  had  an  assistant  who  after¬ 
ward  succeeded"  him,  Mohammed’s  vizier  was  Ali, 
who  had  therefore  been  kept  out  of  the  califate  by 
deceit.  Otliman  had  no  legal  claim  whatever  to  the 
califate ;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  his  gov¬ 
ernment  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Abdal¬ 
lah’s  teachings.  Tradition  relates  that  when  Ali  had 
assumed  power,  Abdallah  ascribed  divine  honors  to 
him  by  addressing  him  with  the  words,  “  Thou  art 
Thou!”  Thereupon  Ali  banished  him  to  Madam. 
After  Ali’s  assassination  Abdallah  is  said  to  have 
taught  that  Ali  was  not  dead  but  alive,  and  had  never 
been  killed;  that  a  part  of  the  Deity  was  hidden  m 
him ;  and  that  after  a  certain  time  lie  would  return 
to  fill  the  earth  with  justice.  Till  then  the  divine 
character  of  Ali  was  to  remain  hidden  in  the  imams, 
who  temporarily  filled  his  place.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  whole  idea  rests  on  that  of  the  Messiah  in 
combination  with  the  legend  of  Elijah  the  piopliet. 
The  attribution  of  divine  honors  to  Ali  was  prob¬ 
ably  but  a  later  development,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  Koran  Allah  is  often 
styled  “  Al-Ali  ”  (The  Most  High). 


Bibliography  :  Shatrastani  al-Milal,  pp.  132  et  scq.  (in  Haar- 
brtteken’s  translation,  i.  200-201) ;  Weil,  Gcscli.  tier  Cliabfcn , 
i.  173-174, 209,  259. 


Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cot.  Badl.Hcbr.  MSS.  Nos.  814, 

815 :  Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  66 / . 

K. 

ABD-AL-MALIK :  Onuniad  calif  who  ruled 
at  Damascus  685  to  705,  and  who,  unlike  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  was  not  very  religious,  but  showed  a  cer¬ 
tain  tolerance  toward  the  Jews,  who  hitherto  had 
been  roughly  handled.  Abd-al-Malik,  indeed,  em¬ 
ployed  as”  minister  a  Jew  named  Someir. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Ommiad  dynasty,  m  661,  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  califs, 
religious  interests  being  superseded  by  a  polic}r  cal¬ 
culated  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty.  In  Abd-al -Malik  s 

time  Damascus  displaced  Medina  as  the  seat  of  the 
califate,  and  this  event  was  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  spread  of  the  Moslem  faith  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  sole  care  of  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house. 
Close  upon  this  and  other  innovations  followed  the 
splitting  up  of  Islam  into  various  sects,  which  broad¬ 
ened  the  religious  horizon  and  brought  to  the  Jews 
in  Mohammedan  countries  a  period  of  comparative 


ABDALLAH  IBN  SALAM :  Jewish  convert 
to  Islam  in  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  died  663.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Moslems,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Jewish  personages  in  the  history  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  career  at  Medina,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  converted  to  Islam.  His  reputation  among 
believers  is  so  great  that  the  standard  works  on 
Moslem  tradition  have  special  chapters  devoted  to 
the  “High  Qualities  of  Abdallah  ibn  Salam.”  In¬ 
deed  he  "is  the  prototype  of  Jewish  converts  to 
Islam,  of  whom  there  existed  a  small  number  during 
Mohammed’s  lifetime.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Banu  Kainuka‘a.  His  name  was  Al-Husam,  and 
he  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Joseph.  After  his 
conversion  he  assumed  the  name  of  Abdallah  ibn 
Salam.  There  are  several  more  or  less  fanciful  sto¬ 
ries  about  his  conversion,  all  of  which  are  unreliable, 
because  they  describe  him  as  a  Moslem  soon  alter 
Mohammed" entered  Medina,  whereas  he  was  not  con¬ 
verted  till  eight  years  later,  or  two  years  before  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  death. 


Abdallah  ibn  Saura 
Abdon 
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The  share  ■which  even  modern  scholars  believe 
Abdallah  to  have  had  in  the  production  of  the  Mc- 
diuian  part  of  the  Koran  is,  therefore,  illusory,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  period  the  work  was,  in  the  main,  com¬ 
pleted.  Abdallah  was,  however,  able  to  provide 
Mohammed  during  this  period  with  information  from 
Jewish  sources,  which  subsequently  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  sayings  attributed  to  Mohammed. 
Therefore  lie  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Uadi tli,  and  especially  of  several  important 
legends  which  tend  to  glorify  Mohammed’s  youth. 

lo  Abdallah  is  ascribed  a  small  pseudonymous 
catechism  (printed  in  Cairo)  styled  "  Queries  by  Abd¬ 
allah  ibn  Salam,  ”  containing  questions  he  ‘is  said 
to  have  addressed  to  Mohammed.  Abdallah  left  two 
sons,  Mohammed  and  Yusuf. 


Biography:  Sprenger,  Lcbcn  d.  Mohammad ,  i.  46,  54: 
Hirsehfeld,  Beit rage  zur  ErhUirung  d.  Koran,  p.  52 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Polcmisehc  unci  Apologctteche  Lit.  p.  112:  Wolf 
Muhammcdanische  Eschatolngic ,  p.  69;  El-Nawawi,  The 
J3U)<j)\  Diet,  of  Illustrious  Men ,  eel.  Wustenfeld,  p.  347. 

II.  Hir. 


ABDALLAH  IBN  S AIJitA :  One  of  those 
whom  Moslem  traditionists  number  among  Moham¬ 
ad's  opponents  in  Medina.  He  was  the  rabbi  of 
the  Banu  Tha’laba  ibn  Fityaun,  and,  according  to 
several  traditions,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  1\Ie- 
dinian  rabbis.  Whenever  Mohammed  entered  into 
theological  discussions,  Abdallah  ibn  Saura  was  put 
forward  by  his  coreligionists,  and  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  revelation  of  sura  ii.  129  by  suminonin°* 
Mohammed  to  embrace  Judaism.  Abdallah’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  adopt-  Islam  is  alleged  to  have  led  to  the 
revelation  of  sura  iv.  50.  On  one  occasion  Moham¬ 
med  inquired  of  him  whether  there  was  not  a  law 
m  the  Torah  with  respect  to  adultery.  Thereupon 
Abdallah  acknowledged  Mohammed  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  afterward  withdrew  his  confession.  Later  tradi¬ 
tions  give  several  other  details,  which  are,  however 
unreliable.  5 


Bibliography  :  Das  Lcbcn  Mohammed's  nach  Mohammed 
ihnlsliah,  ed i .  h  ustenfeld,  pp.  351,  380.  390;  Hirsehfeld, 
Beit  rage  zur  Lrldarung  des  Koran,  p.  53. 

II.  Hir. 


ABDALLAH  IBN  UBAIY :  A  chief  of  the 
Arab  tribe  Banu  al-Kliazraj  at  Medina  and  a  power¬ 
ful  opponent  of  Mohammed,  who  had  undermined 
Abdallah’s  influence  in  that  city.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  party  that  Mohammed  called  “ILanifa.”  Be¬ 
ing  an  ally  of  the  Banu  Kainuka'a  and  jealous  of 
Mohammed’s  growing  power,  he  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  their  slaughter  after  they  had  surrendered 
He  also  encouraged  the  Banu  al-Nadliir  to  resist 
Mohammed,  but  failed  to  come  to  their  aid  when 
they  were  attacked.  When  Mohammed  mobilized 
Jho  Moslem  forces  for  the  expedition  against  Syria 
m  630,  Abdallah,  with  his  Jewish  allies  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Medina,  formed  a  separate  camp,  which 
however,  did  not  join  the  main  army.  His  disap¬ 
pearance  was  a  death-blow  to  the  party  which  still 
diov  ed  opposition  to  Mohammed,  and  also  caused 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  allowed 
to  stay  in  Medina. 


way  into  the  college  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
college  rules,  Abdan  exclaimed,  “Who  is  he  that 
strides  over  the  heads  of  the  holy  people  ?  ”  When 
the  innocent  man  replied,  “  It  is  I,  Ishmael  ben  Yose, 
who  am  come  to  learn  the  Law  from  Babbi,”  Abdan 
retorted,  “  Art  thou  worthy  to  learn  from  Rabbi  ?  ” 
Piqued  by  this  insolence,  Ishmael  asked,  “Was 
Moses  worthy  to  learn  from  the  Almighty  ?  There¬ 
upon  Abdan  inquired,  “And  art  thou  Moses?”  To 
which  Ishmael  made  the  reply,  “And  is  thy  master 
the  Almighty  ?  ” 

On  that  very  occasion,  however,  after  Rabbi  had 
entered  the  college  hall,  an  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self  for  Ishmael  to  prove  himself  an  expert  in  lia- 
laldc  knowledge,  while  Abdan,  who,  coming  back 
from  an  errand,  attempted  to  force  his  way  throu°h 
the  assembled  crowd,  was  ordered  by  Rabbi  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  door.  Legend  adds  that  Abdan  was 
severely  punished  for  his  arrogance.  He  himself 
was  visited  with  an  attack  of  eczema,  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  drowned.  His  memory,  however,  was 
revered  as  that  of  a  good  man,  for  R.  Kali  man  b 
Isaac,  in  referring  to  this  legend,  thanked  God  for 
abasing  Abdan  in  this  world  and  not  reserving  his 
punishment  for  the  world  to  come. 

Bibijography  :  YeKlOob  ;Ycr .  Bcr.  iv.  7,  v.  Sd ;  Bab.  ibid . 
Zib\  JSiddah,  GOci ;  Gen.  R.  x.  8. 

S.  M. 

ABDEEL  or  ABBIEL  (“  Servant  of  God  ”) : 
Father  of  Shelemiali,  who  was  one  of  the  men  or¬ 
dered  by  King  Jehoiakim  to  capture  Jeremiah  and 
his  scribe  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  The  Septuagint 
omits  the  name.  G  B  L 


ABDI :  1.  Son  of  Malluch,  a  Levite  descended 
from  Merari  (I  Chron.  vi.  44).  2.  Father  of  Kish, 

a  Levite,  also  of  the  family  of  Merari,  but  living 
in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxix.  12) .  3 !. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Bene  Elam  who  had  “taken 
strange  wives”  (Ezra,  x.  26;  I  Esd.  ix.  27) 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDI  HEBA  :  A  king  of  Jerusalem  about  1400 
n.c.,  whose  name  (read  by  some,  Ebed  Tob)  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  El-Amarna  Tablets.  From'the  letters 
sent  by  Abdi  IJeba  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Egjrpt  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  former  owed  his  kingship  not  to  royal 
parentage,  but  to  the  direct  favor  and  appointment 
of  Pharaoh.  Abdi  Heba  had  the  misfortune  to  be  king 
when  the  whole  countiy  was  in  fear  of  conquest 
b}  the  Habiri  (Letter  179),  and  he  asks  repeatedly 
for  an  army  (Letters  179-183)  or,  at  least,  an  officer 
to  command  (Letter  182).  As  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  false  charges  are  made  against  Abdi  Heba, 
who  defends  himself  (Letter  179).  The  outcome  is 
not  known. 


iuauci  "  HicKier  s  JL/iumarei- 
juuil  ion  dell  el-Amarna ,  translated  bv  Winckler  in  Schra- 

EKBLyb?lct  .(Eu£-  tmns-  of  this  vol.,  London, 
1896);  V.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Sfjna  and  Eqimt ,  pn.  129  et 
seq.,  ISew  York,  1808 ;  Ziimnern,  Die  KeMnschrif thrief  earn 
Jerusalem  m Zeitschnft / Hr Asspriologie,  vi. 245-263 ;  Morris 
Jastrow,  The  Letters  of  Abdi  Heba ,  ix.  2b-46. 


G.  B.  L. 


Bibliography  :  Wellhansen,  Muliammcci  in  Medina,  P.  439 ; 

Sprenger,  Lcbcn  d.  Mohammad ,  iii.  572. 

LI.  Hie. 

ABDAN  or  ABIDAN  (contraction  of  ABBA 
Yu  DAN):  A  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  first  amoraic 
generation,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tliii'd  century.  As  a  disciple  and  clerk  (amora)  of 
Rabbi  (Judah  I.)  he  seems  at  times  to  have  been  too 
officious  in  his  bearing  toward  the  members  of  the 
rabbinical  college.  Thus,  when  R.  Ishmael  ben  Yose 
who  was  very  corpulent,  seemed  to  be  forcing  his 


ABDIAS  :  Obadiah,  the  prophet  (IV  Esd.  i.  39) . 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDIEL  (“Servant  of  God”):  Son  of  Gunt,  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (I  Chron.  v.  15).  G.  B.  L. 

ABDIMA  (called  also  Abdimi,  Abudma, 
Abudmi,  all  equivalent  to  Ebdimus  =  Eudemus 
—compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  3;  and  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  frequently  contracted  to  Dimi): 
Name  of  several  Palestinian  amoraim,  known  also 
in  Babylonia.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Palestinian  Talmud  simply  as  R.  Abdimi  or  R 
Abudmi,  without  any  cognomen.  He  flourished  in 
the  fourth  century,  contemporaneously  with  R  Jose 
JI  who  survived  him,  and  with  R  Eliezer  II.  See 
Yer.  Er.  x.  26 a\  Yer.  B.  B.  ix.  16d;  doubtful,  Yer. 

Let.  xi.  346.  , 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  and  the  midrasliic  litera¬ 
ture  mention  several  more  amoraim  by  the  name  of 
Abdima  or  one  of  its  variants,  some  of  whom  will 
be  found  under  Dimi.  S.  M. 


Abdima  (Dimi)  of  Haifa :  A  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  generation  (third  and  fourth  centu¬ 
ries).  He  was  a  recognized  authority  in  halakic 
matters,  prominent  contemporaries  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cessors  citing  his  views  in  support  of  their  own; 
nor  was  he  less  distinguished  in  the  field  of  the  Iiag- 
o’adah.  According  to  him,  this  rule  of  etiquette 
should  be  observed:  When  a  scholar  (liakam) 
passes  to  take  his  seat  at  college,  one  should  rise  in 
bis  honor  within  a  distance  of  four  cubits,  and  re¬ 
main  standing  till  he  has  passed  to  a  like  distance. 
In  honor  of  a  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin .  (ab 
bet  din) ,  one  should  rise  as  soon  as  one'  perceives 
him  coming,  and  remain  standing  until  he  has 
passed  to  a  distance  of  four  cubits;  but  when  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (nasi)  passes,  one  should 
rise  as  soon  as  one  observes  him  approaching,  and 
remain  standing  long  enough  for  him  to  reach  his 
place  and  he  seated ;  for  thus  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxxiii.  8) 
says,  “  All  the  people  stood  up  .  .  .  and  looked 
after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone  into  the  tent  (Kiel. 
836)  Commenting  on  Eccl.  xii.  7,  “And  the  spirit 
shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it,”  the  famous  hag- 
sadist,  R  Samuel  b.  Rahman,  remarks  that  R.  Ab¬ 
dima  of  Haifa  thus  illustrates  this  passage:  “A 
priest  who  belonged  to  the  order  known  as  Habenm 
[see  Habek]  ,  tiie  members  of  which  were  very 
strict  in  all  observances  of  Levitical  cleanliness,  en¬ 
trusted  a  sacred  loaf  of  terumah  to  one  less  strict 
(‘Am  ha- Are?) ,  saying,  ‘Behold,  I  am  clean,  and  my 
house  is  clean,  and  my  utensils  are  clean,  and  this 
loaf  is  clean :  if  thou  wilt  return  it  to  me  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  I  hand  it  to  thee,  well  and  good; 
if  not  I  shall  burn  it  in  thy  presence.’  Thus  says 
the  Holy  One— blessed  be  Pie!— to  man,  ‘Behold, 
I  am  pure,  and  My  mansion  is  pure,  and  My  min¬ 
isters  are  pure,  and  the  soul  which  I  give  into  tliy 
keeping  is  pure:  if  thou  wilt  return  it  to  Me  as  I 
give  it°to  thee,  it  shall  be  well;  otherwise,  I  shall 
burn  it  in  thy  presence’  ”  (Eccl.  R.  cul  loci).  One 
of  Abdima’s  aphorisms  is:  “With  the  destruction 
of  the  First  Temple  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  taken 
from  the  prophets  and  bestowed  upon  the  learned 
(B  B  12a) .  Another:  “Before  man  eats  and  drinks 
he  has  two  hearts;  after  he  eats  and  drinks  he  has 
but  one”  (B.B.  126;  Talk.,  Job,  §  906). 


Bibliography  :  Ter.  Meg.  iii. 747? ;  Bab.  Meg.  29b ;  Ter.  M. 
K  iii.  S 2c :  Yer.  Niddah,  ii.  50 a ;  Law.  li.  to  i.  1 ;  M idi  .  lux. 
to  xxxt.  0,  and  Ixyiii.  10;  Talk.  Teh.  717;  Baclier,  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.  iii.  530-538. 


Abdima  (Dimi)  bar  Hamar  (sometimes  with 
the  addition  b.  IjCasa) :  A  Palestinian  who  Runi- 
grated  into  Babylonia ;  senior  contemporary  of  Raba 
and  Joseph,  of  the  fourth  century.  Plis  name  is 
connected  with  but  a  small  number  of  Halakot,  and 
only  few  of  his  Ilaggadot  are  preserved.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  words  of  Moses (Deut.  xxx.  11-13),  “lliis 
commandment  is  not  in  the  heaven.  .  .  Neither  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,”  he  observes:  “And  were  it  even 
so:  were  the  Law  in  heaven,  it  Avould  be  mans 
duty  to  ascend  to  obtain  it;  were  it  beyond  the  seas, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  cross  them  in  quest  of  it 


(‘Er.  55a) .  In  using  Biblical  texts  for  homiletic  pur¬ 
poses  lie  follows  the  usual  method  of  straining  the 
text,  or  playing  upon  similarities  of  expression  or 
even  of  sound;  for  example,  the  Biblical  statement 
(Ex.  xix.  17) ,  “  They  stood  at  the  base  (6 etahtit)  of 
the  mount,”  he  construes  as  implying  that  “the 
Holy  One— blessed  be  He!— had  bent  the  mountain 
over  the  Israelites,  saying  to  them,  ‘  If  you  accept 
the  Law  it  will  be  well ;  otherwise  here  will  be 
your  grave’”  (Shab.  88a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  26).  Else¬ 
where  he  is  reported  as  interpreting  the  term  “Ta- 
anath”  in  the  passage  (Josh.  xvi.  6),  “And  the  bor¬ 
der  went  about  eastward  unto  Taanatk-shiloli,  ”  as 
if  it  were  related  to  iaaniyah  (sorrow)  or  to  email 
(to  sir'll)  ;  and,  therefore,  he  understands  by  Ta- 
anatlnshiloli  the  spot  at  the  sight  of  which  man  is 
reminded  of  the  sacrificial  rites  once  practised  in 
Shiloh,  and  sighs  at  their  discontinuance  (Zeb.  118a 
et  see/  ;  compare  “Dikduke  Soferim,”  l.c .,  and  Yalk., 
Deut.  §  881).  In  Yer.  Meg.  i.  72 d  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  same  text,  but  also  taking  Taanatli 
in  the  sense  of  sorrow,  is  reported  in  the  name  of  R. 
Abdima  of  Sepphoris.  S.  M. 


Abdima  b.  Hamdure  or  Hamdude  :  An  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  is  probably  identical  with 
(Mar)  Bar  Hamdure,  the  disciple  of  Samuel  (Shab. 
1076;  compare  “Dikduke  Soferim,”  cul  loo.  125a; 
Yoma,  876;  Suk.  20a;  Men.  386).  S.  M. 


Abdima  Nahota :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century ;’ contemporary  of  the  Babylonian 
amoraim  Rab  Hisda  and  Rah  Joseph.  He  ay  as  senior 
to  R  Assi  II.,  who  delivered  halakic  decisions  in  his 
name.  Like  Abin  III. ,  lie  Avas  Avont  to  travel  and  to 
disseminate  traditions  among  the  academies  of  his 
native  country  and  of  Babylonia ;  hence  his  surname 
Rahota,  Avliich  means  one  Avho  is  Avont  to  go  down 
to  Babylonia.  See  Dimi. 

Bibliography  :  Ter.  Shab.  viii.  11  b ;  Ter.  'Er.  i.  19 b ;  I  er. 

Kid.  i.  OOcl ;  Ter.  B.  B.  iii.  13 d. 


Abdima  (Abdimi)  of  Sepphoris :  A  Palestin¬ 
ian  amora  of  the  fifth  century;  disciple  of  R.  Mana 
III.  and  of  R.  Huna  II.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  in  his  a  are,  as  is  evident  from  his  father^  be¬ 
ing  quoted  as  Immi,  the  father  of  Abdima  of  Sep¬ 
phoris  (Yer.  Bezali,  i.  60cl) . 

Bibliography:  Ter.  Bcr.lv.  8a-;  Ter.  Ta'anit,  ii.  65c ;  Ter. 
Kct.  i.  25 b ;  Ter.  Nidelalu  ii.  o0b.  g  ^ 

Abdimi  Mallaha  (“The  Sailmaker”):  A  con¬ 
temporary  of  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  Jacob  b.  Alia, 
Avho  Avas  one  of  tlie  numerous  class  of  scholars  en¬ 
gaged  in  handicraft  (Yer.  B.  M.  iv.  9 cl;  \  ei.  Suk.  ii. 
58/7) .  S* 

Abdimus  ben  R.  Jose :  One  of  the  variants  of 
the  popular  name  of  R.  Menaliem  ben  R.  Jose. 
The  other  forms  are  Abirodimus,  Avradimus  V  ra- 
dimas,  and  Yradimus.  For  the  etymology  of  the 
name  see  JastroAY,  “Diet.'’  i.  375. 

Bibliography  :  Ter.  Teh.  i.  2b  f  1  er.  Shcb.  viii.  oSb ;  sifi  a, 
Emoi\  10, 13;  Shab.  1187) ;  JS  cd.  81a. 


ABDON  :  1.  One  of  the  last  of  the  Epliraimite 
iud/res :  a  son  of  Hillel  of  Pirathon.  He  aided  in  re- 
storm0*  order  in  central  Israel  after  the  disastrous 
feud  with  Jeplitlia  and  the  Gileadites  (Judges, 
xii  13-15)  2.  A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

(I  Chron  viii.  23).  3.  A  Gibeonite  family  (I  Chron. 
viii  30  ix.  36).  4.  A  court  official  in  the  days  ol 

Josiali  (II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20) .  In  II  Kings,  xxii  12, 
his  name  is  given  as  Achhor.  J.  x1.  mcL., 
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ABDON :  A  city  in  the  domain  of  Aslier,  given 
to  the  Levites,  Bene  Gerslion  (Josh.  xxi.  JO,  and  in 
the  corresponding  list  of  I  Cliron.  vi.  74) .  Identi¬ 
fied  by  Guerin  with  Ahdeh,  to  the  north  of  Acre. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABDO N,  MOSES  BEN  REUBEN  :  Rabbi  at 
Rome  in  1543,  and  a  member  of  the  communal  board 
of  administrators  (stewards  of  the  ghetto)  up  to  the 
year  1564.  In  1558  lie,  with  other  prominent  Jews 
of  Rome,  guaranteed  to  refund  to  Elijah  Corcos  the 
sum  of  1,000  scudi  (about  8970),  which  the  latter  had 
paid  to  the  papal  authorities  of  Rome  as  a  fine  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  Jewish  community  for  their  failure 
to  burn  certain  Hebrew  books. 

Reuben  Abdon,  his  son,  was  steward  after  him, 
from  1576  to  1584. 

A  Samuel  b.  Moses  Abdon  is  also  mentioned 
in  lo07. 

Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger.  Gesclu  dev  Judcn  in 
Bom,  ii.  99,  lo6, 312, 420;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  338 ;  Berliner’s 
Maaazin ,  i.  SO. 

W.  M. 

ABDUCTION  (“  Genebatlsh,  Genebat  Nefesh”  = 
Thett  of  Man,  Theft  of  Soul) :  Talmudic  jurispru¬ 
dence  bases  the  decree  prohibiting  this  offense  upon 
the  eighth  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  it  in¬ 
terprets  as  meaning  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal  [a  human 
being].”  The  rabbis  argue  that  the  unlawful  ab¬ 
straction  of  chattels  is  forbidden  by  the  injunction, 

.  t  “Ye  shall  not  steal”  (Lev.’xix.  11), 
Rabbin-  which  stands  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
ical  Pres-  prohibitions  of  embezzling,  lying,  and 
entation.  defrauding — all  offenses  against  prop¬ 
erty  ;  while  the  context  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  standing  in  juxtaposition  to  the  crime  of 
homicide,  refers  to  heinous  crimes  against  persons: 
therefore  the  prohibition  “Thou  shalt  not  steal  ”  ap¬ 
plies  exclusively  to  the  unlawful  seizure  or  steal¬ 
ing  of  a  person  (Sanh.  86«).  This  prohibition,  how¬ 
ever,  sets  forth  neither  the  particulars  that  constitute 
the  crime  nor  the  penalty  incurred  by  its  commission ; 
the  rabbis,  therefore,  adduce  the  following  Scrip¬ 
tural  passages:  “And  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and 
selletli  him,  or  if  lie  be  found  in  his  hand,  lie  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death”  (Ex.  xxi.  16),  and,  “If  a 
man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  maketh  merchandise  of  him, 
or  selletli  him :  then  that  thief  shall  die  ”  (Deut.  xxi  v.’ 

7).  From  these  decrees  the  Talmud  deduces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  regarding  (1)  the  malefactor,  (2)  the 
victim,  (3)  the  crime,  and  (4)  the  penalty  : 

(1)  To  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  the  crime  of  Ah- 
duction  the  malefactor,  like  the  perpetrator  of  any 

other  crime,  must  be  a  person — man 
Malefactor  or  woman — of  the  legal  age  of  respon- 
and  sibility , and  of  sound  mental  condition  ; 
Victim,  and  since  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 

was  based  on  the  principles  of  national 
unity  and  equality,  the  Israelite,  the  Levite  and  the 
priest,  the  free-born  and  the  slave,  were  alike  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  crime.  Even  the  high  priest  could 
be  called  upon  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  seventy - 
h  ve  judges  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  his  infraction 
of  the  laws;  and,  down  to  the  change  of  dynasties  in 
the  Maccabean  epoch,  royalty  itself  was  subject 
to  the  judiciary  (see  S.  Mendelsohn,  “Criminal  Ju¬ 
risprudence,”  gg  3S,  45-50). 

(2)  The  victim  of  the  crime  must  be  a  person, 
male  or  female,  child  or  adult,  who  is  free-born  or 
made  free.  If  the  victim  be  a  slave,  or  even  “half 
a  slave” — which  might  happen  in  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
son  formerly  owned  by  two  partners,  but  eman¬ 
cipated  by  one  of  them  (Git.  42 a) — no  conviction 


for  Abduction  can  follow,  since,  in  the  eyes  of  rab¬ 
binic  law,  “  the  slave  has  no  brotherhood  ”  (^  px 
mriN — Sanh.  86a),  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
“stealing  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael.  ”  Nor  is  the  offender,  if  found  guilty  of  stealing 
such  a  being,  obliged  to  pay  the  double  fine  which 
the  Bible  (Ex.  xxii.  3)  imposes  ujion  convicted 
thieves;  the  slave,  in  Talmudic  law,  being  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  immovable  property  which 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  theft  (Mislmah,  B.  M.  iv.9, 
Gem.  ib.  56b). 

(3)  To  constitute  the  crime  itself  there  must  be 
(a)  actual  Abduction  of  the  victim,  (b)  detention  by 
the  criminal,  (c)  enslavement,  and  (cl) 
Crime  selling,  (a)  The  Abduction  must  be 
and  Pun-  complete ;  the  victim  must  be  removed 
ishment.  from  his  home  and  from  his  family. 

If  the  victim  be  subjected  to  all  the 
indignities  forming  constituent  parts  of  the  crime, 
while  lie  still  remains  on  his  own  premises  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  indignities  can  not  be  convicted  of 
Abduction.  Also,  where  the  victim  is  naturally  or 
habitually  under  the  offender’s  care — as  when  the 
victim  is  the  offender’s  child,  or  ward,  or  pupil — 
the  law  will  not  convict  of  Abduction ;  for  the  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  16)  sa^ys,  “If  lie  be  found  in  his  hand,” 
and  thereon  Talmudic  law  bases  the  conclusion  that 
the  words  “  If  he  be  found  ”  exclude  him  who  is  ha¬ 
bitually  found  there,  that  is,  in  the  offender’s  power 
(Sanh.  86a).  (b)  Detention  as  a  constituent  of 

Abduction  must  actually  take  place  on  the  ab¬ 
ductor’s  premises.  If  the  victim  be  detained  any¬ 
where  else,  though  by  and  under  the  abductor’s 
authority,  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled  :  “And  lie 
[the  abducted]  had  been  found  in  his  [the  abduct¬ 
or’s]  hand,”  which  means  within  the  abductor’s 
own  domains,  (c)  Enslavement  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
Hence,  if  the  victim  be  in  a  state  of  unconscious¬ 
ness— as  in  a  profound  sleep— at  the  inception  of 
the  crime,  and  remain  in  such  state  throughout  the 
process  of  the  crime  and  until  its  accomplishment, 
the  crime  is  incomplete  ;  there  being  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  no  actual  enslavement,  since  there  could  be 
no  coercion  at  any  stage  of  the  whole  procedure. 

If,  however,  the  victim  awake  before  he  is  sold,  even 
though  lie  has  failed  to  realize  his  degradation  up  to 
the  last  act,  the  condition  will  be  considered  as  fully 
complied  with  and  the  crime  as  complete  (Maimoni- 
des,  “Genebah,”  ix.  2  et  seq.).  To  constitute  en¬ 
slavement  the  service  imposed  may 
Conditions  be  trivial.  Thus,  when  the  •  offender 
of  Crime,  mcrety  leans  on  the  victim,  or  uses  him 
as  a  screen  against  a  draft,  and  that 
even  while  the  subject  is  asleep,  it  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  enslavement,  (cl)  By  selling  him  the 
Talmud  implies  the  sale  of  the  victim  as  bondmen 
are  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  42) ;  that  is,  the  whole  person  is 
conve3red.  Therefore,  if  the  victim  be  a  pregnant 
woman,  and  be  sold  with  the  stipulation  that  only 
her  prospective  offspring  shall  become  the  property 
of  her  purchaser — although  rabbinic  law  considers 
the  embryo  as  part  of  its  mother  (son  ^T>  "illy 
— Sanh.  80b)— this  will  not  constitute  selling  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Nor  does  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  victim’s  person  complete  the  crime.  Thus,  if 
he  be  sold  with  the  proviso  that  he  be  half  a  slave 
outy  (fhat  half  of  his  time  shall  belong  to  his  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  lie  shall  be  free  to  dispose  of  the  other 
half  at  his  own  pleasure),  even  this  will  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  selling  required  in  Abduction ;  for,  from  the 
Biblical  expression,  “or  selletli  him, ”  the  rabbis  de¬ 
duce  the  legal  maxim,  “  If  he  sell  him,  but  not  half  of 
him  ”  (Mek.,  Mishpatim  Nezikin,  §  5).  The  sale  must 
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also  constitute  a  transfer  of  the  victim  to  strangers. 

If  he  be  sold  to  his  own  kin,  though  all  other  condi¬ 
tions  exist,  the  crime  is  incomplete,  there  being  no 
separation  from  “his  brethren”  (Sanh.  85a). 

These  four  conditions  must  follow  one  another  in 
the  order  here  designated.  Where  a  single  condition 
is  lacking,  or  where  the  sequence  is  changed,  there 
can  be  no  conviction. 

Each  step  in  the  crime  must  be  attested  b}*  at  least 
two  qualified  persons  ;  the  rabbinic  legal  maxim  in 
this  respect  being,  “Wherever  the  Bible  says,  4  One 
is  found,’  it  means  by  witnesses.”  And  it  matters 
not  whether  one  set  of  witnesses  is  able  to  testify 
to  the  whole  aggregation  of  circumstances,  or  each 
circumstance  be  witnessed  by  a  different  set,  so  long 
as  the  details  in  the  case  are  corroborated  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  qualified  eye-witnesses. 

(4)  When  a  legal  number  of  qualified  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  testify  to  all  the  various  steps  in  the  case, 
and  the  culprit  and  the  victim  are  of  legal  capacity, 
and  no  mitigating  circumstances  are  presented  by 
the  defense,  then  the  court — which,  as  in  all  capital 
cases,  must  consist  of  twenty-three  qualified  mem¬ 
bers— shall  adjudge  the  culprit  guilty  of  Abduction, 
the  penalty  for  which  is  death  by  strangulation. 
See  Mishnali  Sanh.  x.  (xi.) ;  Gem.,  ib.  85 b  and  86; 
Mek  Mishpatim  Nezikin,  §  5*  Sifre,  Dent.  2i3; 
Maimonides,  “  Genebali,”  ix.  1-6;  “Semag,”  Prohi¬ 
bition,  154. 

ABD-UL-HAMID  II.:  Thirty-fourth  Ottoman 
sultan ;  born  Sept.  22,  1842:  succeeded  his  brother, 
Murad  V. ,  Aug.  31, 1876.  The  Turkish  J ews  rightly 
regard  his  reign  as  the  inauguration  and  guaranty  of 
their  prosperous  condition  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Abd-ul-Hamid  always  showed  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  their  welfare;  and  he  was  the  first  Turkish  sov¬ 
ereign  to  grant  them  equality  before  the  law  with 
their  Mohammedan  fellow  citizens.  On  ascending 
the  throne  he  ordered  the  payment  of  regular  salaries 
to  the  chief  rabbis  of  Turkey— giving  them  by  that 
means  the  position  of  officials  of  state  and  initi¬ 
ated  the  practise  of  sending  to  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Constantinople  every  Passover  the  sum  of  8,000 
francs  for  distribution  among  the  poor  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Turkish  capital.  When,  in  1881,  the  Cre¬ 
tan  government  refused  to  allow  Jews  to  take  part 
in  the  municipal  elections,  Abd-ul-Hamid  annulled 
the  elections  and  sharply  admonished  the  authorities 
for  their  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jews. 
When,  by  the  terrible  conflagration  that  occurred 
in  the  Jewish  quarter,  Haskeni,  in  1882,  six  thou¬ 
sand  Jewish  families  of  Constantinople  were  left 
without  shelter,  Abd-ul-Hamid  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  relieve  their  distress.  In  1883,  when  the 
sultan  conferred  the  order  of  the  Osmanie  on  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  Moses  Levy,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  his  reproba¬ 
tion  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  them  in  many 
European  countries.  “As  for  me,”. he  said,  “I  am 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  Jewish  officials  for 
their  activity  and  zeal;  and  I  will  in  the. future  in¬ 
crease  their  number.  ”  Asa  result  of  this  promise 
the  entry  of  Jews  to  official  life  in  Turkey  is  now  less 
difficult  than  formerly.  The  Council  of  State  in¬ 
cludes  one  Jewish  member,  Beliar  Effendi  Ashke¬ 
nazi;  in  the  diplomatic  service  there  are  about  fif¬ 
teen  Jewish  chancellors,  consuls,  and  vice-consuls, 
representing  Turkey  abroad;  at  home  a  few  Jews 
are  at  the  head  of 'provincial  governments;  while 
several  have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  pasha 
a  title  that  until  lately  was  never  bestowed  upon 
Jews.  Quite  recently  the  sultan  showed  his  kindly 
feelings  toward  his  Hebrew  subjects  by  permitting 


persecuted  Rumanian  Jews  to  settle  in  Asia  Minor, 
granting  them  land  and  pecuniary  aid. 
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ABD-UL-MALIK.  See  Abd  al-Malik. 

ABD-UL-MEJID  :  Sultan  of  Turkey,  1839-61. 

If  the  Jews  of  Turkey  owe  their  deliverance  from 
the  unremitting  outrages  and  excesses  of  the  jani¬ 
zaries  to  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  they  are  equally  in¬ 
debted  to  Abd-ul-Mejid  for  their  recent  political 
standing.  In  fact,  as  ray  as,  or  sub  j  ects,  the  Israelites 
now  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  conceded 
to  the  Christians  by  the  “Ottoman  Charters,”  known 
under  the  names  of  “  Hatti-Sherif  of  Gul-Hane” 
(Nov.  3,  1839)  and  “  Hatti-Humajmun  ”  (read  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  on  Feb.  18,  18p6),  the  former 
of  which  was  confirmed  by  the  grand  viziers  Riza 
Pasha  (1843)  and  Rescind  Pasha  (1846).  Since  the 
promulgation  of  the  first  of  these  charters  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jews  has  been  accepted  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  torture  has  been  abolished ;  the  J  ews  are  no 
longer  subjected  to  wilful  confiscations,  and  those 
persons  against  whom  they  have  cause  for  complaint 
are  punished,  if  convicted,  without  regard  to  their 
rank  or  their  dignity.  The  second  charter,  which 
in  a  measure  was  promised  to  Albert  Cohn  at  the 
audience  accorded  him  by  the  sultan  on  Aug.  20, 
1854,  besides  reassuring  the  Jews  of  their  right  to 
personal  liberty  and  the  security  of  their  possessions, 
contains  the  following  new  dispositions  in  their.favor : 
In  common  with  all  other  subjects,  they  receive 
equality  before  the  law  as  well  as  in  taxation;  admis¬ 
sion  to  public  offices  and  to  military  service ;  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  and  unrestricted  public  instruction ;  re¬ 
vision  of  privileges  and  immunities  of  non-Mussul¬ 
man  communities;  a  guaranty  of  their  immunities 
and  of  purely  spiritual  privileges;  just  representa¬ 
tion  of  their  communities  in  provincial  and  common 
councils  and  in  the  supreme  courts  of  justice;  and, 
lastly,  the  confirmation  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
ercised  in  certain  cases  by  the  Council  of  Patriarchs 
in  non -Mussulman  communities. 

It  should  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  application  of  a  reform  in  the  military  service, 
the  clause  referring  to  this  service  was  revoked. 

Provisionally  the  system  of  replacement  or  substi¬ 
tution,  which  still  exists,  was  admitted.  Instead  of 
the  old  kharadj  (poll-tax) ,  which  took  the  place  of 
military  service,  the  bedel  y  askeryeh  (exemption 
tax)  was  substituted,  from  which  only  the  non- 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were 
exempt.  Acceding  to  the  request  presented  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  European  powers  and  by.  Na¬ 
thaniel  de  Rothschild,  concerning  the  charge  of  ritual 
murder  pending  against  the  Jews  of  Damascus  and 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  sultan  exhibited  his  re- 
gard  for  justice  by  issuing  a  firman,  July  27,  1840, 
wlierebv  he  ordered  a  revision  of  the  latter  of  these 
trials.  This  revision  established  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  Moreover,  at  the  instance  of  Moses  Montefi- 
ore,  who  was  received  in  audience  Oct.  28,  1840, 
another  firman  was  promulgated  wherein  the  sultan, 
besides  renewing  to  the  Jews  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  declared  “that  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  religious  books  of  the  Hebrews  has  demon¬ 
strated  tlnT absolute  prohibition  of  the  use.  of  either 
human  or  animal  blood  in  any  of  their  religious  rites. 
It.  follows  from  this  defense  that  the  charges  against 
them  and  their  religion  are  calumnies  ”  (Nov.  6, 

18 Justice  was  also  accorded  (May  11,  1860).  to  those 
Jews  accused  of  having  pillaged  the  Christian  quar- 
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ters  in  Damascus  during  the  Maronite  massacre 
perpetrated  bv  the  Druses  and  Mussulmans.  Fuad 
Pasha  dismissed  these  charges,  and  completely  reha¬ 
bilitated  the  Jews  in  public  opinion. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  Jews,  this  monarch’s  appreciation  of  his  Jew¬ 
ish  subjects  is  signalized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Spitzer,  a  Jew,  as  his  private  physician,  and  the 
allowance,  in  1856,  of  a  monthly  pension  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Carmona,  This  family,  descended  from  the 
celebrated  Chelibi  Behar,  who  had  been  assassina¬ 
ted  and  whose  fortune  had  been  confiscated  under 
the  preceding  government,  had,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  of 
London,  obtained  a  firman  to  that  effect.  Several 
Jews  were  decorated  during  Abd-ul-Mejid’s  reign. 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Iltitoirc  des  Israelites  dc  VEmpiro 
Ottoman ,  pp.  143-lul. 

A.  D. 

ABD-UL-MESIH.  See  Asher  ben  Levi. 
ABEDNEGO  (Aramaic,  Abed  Nego ; 

Dan.  i.  7,  ii.  49,  iii.  12  ctseq. ;  once  Jh  iii.  29):  The 
name  given  to  Azariali,  one  of  Daniel’s  three  com¬ 
panions  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Abed  Nebo 
(1AD  "DyX  “  Servant  of  [the  Babylonian  god]  Nebo,  ”  a 
name  found  (written  in  both  the  cuneiform  and  the 
Aramaic  characters)  in  an  inscription  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  (Rawlinson,  “Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia,”  iii.  46,  col.  i.  SI  ctseq.),  and  in  certain  early 
Syriac  documents  (see  Payne-Smith,  “  Thesaurus  ”) . 

It  is  probable  that  the  substitution  of  Nego  (so  also 
all  the  old  versions)  for  Nebo  was  intentional,  the 
purpose  being  to  disfigure,  or  to  sret  rid  of,  the  name 
of  the  heathen  deity  (see  Kohler  in  “  Zeitschrift  fur 
Assyriologie,  ”  iv.  49).  Similarly,  the  name  Barnabas 
appears  to  be  a  slightly  disguised  form  of  Barnebo 
OQJ  “Q) ,  “  Son  of  Nebo  ”  (see  Barnabas).  T. 

ABEL  (^n)  • — Biblical  Data  :  The  younger 
brother  of  Cain  and  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
He  was  the  first  shepherd,  while  Cain  was  a  tiller  of 
the  soil.  The  writer  of  Gen.  iv.  tells  us  that  when 
the  brothers  came  as  a  matter  of  course  to  present 
their  offerings  to  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel— the  first¬ 
lings  of  his  flock— was  preferred  to  that  of  Cain,  who 
gave,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  acceptance  of 
Abel’s  offering  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Cain,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  God,  wreaked  his  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  favorite  by  murdering  him. 

'J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Hellenistic  and  Habbinical  Literature  : 

Abel  was  regarded  as  the  first  innocent  victim  of  the 
power  of  evil,  represented  by  Cain;  the  first  martyr- 
samt,  with  the  title  the  Just.  In  Enoch,  xxii.  7  the 
soul  of  Abel  is  the  chief  of  the  martyr-souls  in  Sheol, 
crying  to  God  for  vengeance  until  ‘the  seed  of  Cain 
shall  be  destroyed  from  the  earth.  In  the  vision 
of  the  bulls  and  lambs  (Enoch,  Ixxxv.  8-6)  Abel, 
whose  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  Eve  is  the  red 
bull  pursued  by  Cain,' the  black  bull  In  the  Testa 
ment  of  Abraham  (recension  A,  chap,  xiii.,  and  re¬ 
cension  B,  chap,  xi.)  Abel  is  described  as  the  judge 
of  the  souls: 


an  awful  man  sitting  upon  the  throne  to  judge  all  creatures 
and  examining  tlic  righteous  and  the  sinners.  He  being  the 
first  to  die  as  martyr,  God  brought  him  hither  [to  the  place 
Rulgment  m  the  nether  world]  to  give  judgment,  while 
Enoch,  the  heavenly  scribe,  stands  at  his  side  writing  down  the 
sm  and  the  righteousness  of  each.  For  God  said:  I  shall  not 
judge  you,  but  each  man  shall  be  judged  by  man.  Being  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  first  man,  they  shall  be  judged  by  his  son  until 
the  great  and  glorious  appearance  of  the  Lord,  when  they  will 
be  judged  by  the  twelve  tribes  [judges]  of  Israel  [compare 
3latxix.  >8]  and  then  the  last  judgment  by  the  Lord  Himself 
shall  be  perfect  and  unchangeable.” 


.  Joseplius  (“Ant.”  i.  2,  §  1)  calls  Abel  “  a  lover  of 
righteousness,  excellent  in  virtue,  and  a  believer  in 
God’s  omnipresence;  Cain  altogether  wicked,  greedy, 
and  wholly  intent  upon  ‘getting  ’  [^p].” 

According  to  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (ii.  1-15)  and  the  Syrian  Cave  of  Treasures, 
both  works  of  half- Jewish,  half-pagan  (Egyptian) 
character  (see  Gelzer,  “Julius  Africanus,”  ii.  272  et 
seq.),  the  body  of  Abel  the  Just,  after  many  days 
of  mourning,  was  placed  in  the  Cave  of  Treasures. 
Before  this  cave,  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  offered  their  prayers ;  and  “  by  the  blood  of 
Abel  the  Just”  Seth  and  his  descendants  adjured 
their  children  not  to  mingle  with  the  seed  of  the 
unrighteous. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  awful  curse  hurled  against 
the  Pharisees  when  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying: 

“  Upon  you  may  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon 
the  earth  come,  from  the  blood  of  the  righteous 
Abel  [compare  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  4,  and 
I  John,  iii.  12]  unto  the  blood  of  Zechariali,  son  of 
Berechiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar”  (Matt,  xxiii.  85).  From  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  iv.  5,  §  4)  it  appears  that  this  murder  took 
place  thirty -four  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Abel,  according  to  Midrasli,  protested  against 
Cain’s  denial  of  a  divine  judgment  and  of  a  future 
retribution,  and  declared  for  the  existence  of  a  divine 
judgment  and  a  judge,  a  future  world  with  reward 
for  the  righteous  and  punishment  for  the  wicked. 
•'With  the  first  produce  of  the  field  the  Lord  blessed 
all  the  saints  from  Abel  until  now,”  says  Issacliar 
(Test.  Patriarchs,  p.  5).  According  to  Pirke  de-R. 
Eliezer  (chap,  xxi.),  Abel’s  dog  watched’  by  his 
corpse  to  keep  off  the  beasts  of  prey ;  and  while  Adam 
and  Eve  were  sitting  there,  weeping  and  mourning,  a 
raven  came  and  buried  a  bird  in  the  sand.  There¬ 
upon  Adam  said,  “Let  us  do  the  same  and  he  dug 
up  the  earth  and  buried  his  son. 

Regarding  the  mourning  over  Abel,  compare  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  7,  with  the  strange  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Abel  as  “Mourning  ”  (as  if  the  name  were 
written  ^ON).  Compare  Philo,  “De  Migrationc  Ab¬ 
raham,”  xiii.,  and  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  2,  §  1.  K. 

God’s  favorable  attitude  toward  Abel’s  sacrifice 
(Gen.  iv.  4)  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  it  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  This  is  a  haggadic  idea 
known  to  Tlieodotion,  accepted  by  the  "Christians, 
and  found  in  the  works  of  many  Church  Fathers’ 
such  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Epliraem  Syrus,’ 
and  Aphraates.  In  midrashic  literature,  however 
it  is  found  only  in  later  works  (Midrash  Zutta,  p.  85,’ 
ed.  Buber,  Berlin,  1899). 

Woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  strife  between 
the  first  brothers.  Each  of  the  sons  of  Adam  had 
a  twin-sister  whom  lie  was  to  marry.  As  Abel’s 
twin-sister  was  the  more  beautiful,  Cain  wished  to 
have  her  for  his  wife,  and  sought  to  get  rid  of  Abel 
(Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  xxi. ;  Gen.  R.  xxii.  7,  according  to 
Ginzberg’s  emendation;  Epiplianius,  “De  Ilceresi,” 
xl.  5,  “  Schatzhblile,”  ed.  Bczold,  p.  34;  compare,  too, 
“The  Book  of  the  Bee,”  ed.  Budge,  pp.  26,  27). 

Abel,  stronger  than  Cain,  overcame  him  in  a 
struggle  between  them,  but  mercifully  spared  his 
life.  Cain,  however,  took  Abel  unawares  and,  over¬ 
powering  him,  killed  him  with  a  stone  (Gen.  R.  xxii. 
18)— some  say  with  a  cane,  or  even  that  he  choked 
him  with  his  fingers  (compare  Ginzberg,  cited  be¬ 
low,  pp.  229,  230,  298,  299). 

The  place  where  Abel  was  killed  remained  deso¬ 
late  forever,  never  producing  vegetation  (Midrash 
Canticles,  ed.  Shechter;  “Jew.  Quart,  Rev.,”  1894-95, 
vii.  160.  Jerome,  “  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,”  xxvii’ 
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If!  supported  by  Jewish  tradition,  held  it  to  be  Da¬ 
mascus  (Heb.  pEJ'DT :  DP  blood;  pt5>  drink).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  version,  the  earth  refused  to  take 
up  Abel’s  blood  (Apocalypsis  Mosis,  xl.). 

Since  man  liacl  no  knowledge  of  burial,  Abel  s 
corpse  remained  unburied  for  some  time.  At  God’s 
command,  two  turtle-doves  flow  down;  one  died, 
the  other  dug  a  hollow  place  and  moved  the  dead 
one  into  it.  Thereupon  Adam  and  Eve  did  likewise 
to  Abel’ s  body  (Tan . ,  Beresliit,  §  10 ;  Pirke  R.  Eliezcr, 
xxi.,  see  also  Gen.JR.  Ic. ;  compare  “  DenksclmlUl. 
Wiener  Akademie,”  xx.  52,  and  Ginzberg,  lx.  295). 

Bibliography  :  Ginzberg,  in  Monetise!  irift,  1899,  226-230, 


_ In  Mohammedan  Legend  :  The  story  of  Cain 

and  Abel  is  thus  told  in  the  Koran  (sura  v.  80  et 
sea  )•  “  Recite  to  them  the  story  of  the  two  sons  of 
Adam;  Truly,  when  they  offered  an  offering  and  it 
was  accepted  from  one  of  them,  and  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  other,  that  one  [Cain]  said,  ‘I  will 
surely  kill  thee.’  He  [Abel]  said,  ‘God  only  accepts 
from  those  who  fear.  If  thou  dost  stretch  forth  to 
me  thine  hand  to  kill  me,  I  will  not  stretch  forth 
mine  hand  to  kill  thee;  verily,  I.  fear  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  worlds ;  verily,  I  wish  that  thou  mayest  draw 
upon  thee  my  sin  and  tliy  sin,  and  be  of  the  fellows 
of  the  fire;  for  that  is  the  reward  of  the  unjust.’ 
But  his  soul  allowed  him  to  slay  his  brother,  and  he 
slew  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  of  those  who 
perish.  And  God  sent  a  crow  to  scratch  in  the 
earth  and  show  him  how  he  might  hide  his  brother’s 
shame;  he  said,  ‘Alas  for  me!  Am  I  too  helpless 
to  become  like  this  crow  and  hide  my  brother’s 
shame  ?  ’  And  in  the  morning  he  was  of  those  that 
did  repent  ”  (compare  Pirke  R.  EL  xxi). 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  Abel;  and  tlie 
absence  of  bis  name  here  causes .  tlie  commentator 
Baidawi  and  the  historian  Tabari  to  say  that  tlie 
two  mentioned  here  were  not  sons  of  Adam,  but 
“ children  of  Adam”  or  merely  descendants.  The 
Arabic  historians  (Ya‘kubi,  Tabari,  Ibn  al-Atlnr, 
etc.)  call  Abel  “Habit”;  and,  following  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition,  they  say  that  to  each  one  of  the  brothers  a 
sister  or  sisters  were  born.  Adam  wished  that  each 
should  marry  the  sister  of  the  other;  but  Cain  s  sis¬ 
ter  was  tlie  liandsomer  of  the  two  and  had  been 
born  in  paradise ;  while  Abel  and  His  sister  bad  been 
begotten  outside  of  the  garden.  Adam  suggested 
that  the  question  should  he  settled  by  each  one 
bringing  an  offering.  Abel  brought  of  the  best  of 
his  Sock,  but  Cainof  the  worst  of  the  products  of 
tlie  ground.  Eire  fell  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
only  the  offering  of  Abel.  The  sister  of  Abel  is 
called  Kelimia;  that  of  Cain,  Lubda  (compare  Be¬ 
linda  and  Kelimat  in  the  Syriac  “  Sehatzhbhlc,”  ed 
Bezold,  trans.,  p.  8;  and  in  the  “Book  of  the  Bee, 
ed.  Budge,  trans.,  p.  25;  in  the  Ethiopia  Midrash  the 
names  are  Aklcmia  and  Lubuwa;  see  Malan,  ‘  Book 
of  Adam  and  Eve,”  pp.  93,  104).  According  to  an- 
another  tradition,  Adam’s  height  shrank  consider¬ 
ably  through  grief  at  the  death  of  Abel. 

Bim tograpiiy  :  Weil, BibliseliC Lcfjcuilcndcr Musulmtinnci\ 
p.  30;  Griinbaum,  Ncuc  Bcitnuje  zur  Scmitischcn  baijcn- 
liundc,  pp.  67  ct  scq. 

At. 

- Critical  View  :  The  Biblical  account  of  Abel 

comes  from  one  writer  (J)  only,  and  is  so  brief  and 
fragmentary  that  much  is  left  to  speculation  when 
we  try  to  get  the  original  form  of  the  story.  Jhe 
name  itself  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained,  as 
it  is  only  clear  that  the  narrative  comes  from  a 
verv  old  tradition.  The  Assyrian  word  tor  son  is 
htblu,  and  the  derivation  from  a  Babylonian  source 


seems  to  be  quite  probable  (Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,” 
1884,  p.  250).  Tlie  story  is  intended  to  set  forth: 
First,  the  superiority  of  the  pastoral  over  the  agri¬ 
cultural  occupation.  This  prejudice  naturally  in¬ 
hered  in  the  nomadic  life.  The  fact  confirms  the 
antiquity  of  the  original  story.  Secondly,  it  em¬ 
phasizes"  the  peculiar  value  of  the  choicest  animal 
sacrifices  as  developed  later  in  the  ritual  system. 
Thirdly,  it  shows  how  deep-seated  was  the  jealousy 
and  rivalry  between  people  of  different  occupations, 
who  in  ancient  times  formed  separate  communities 
and  were  continually  at  war.  Fourthly,  there  also 
lurks  in  the  story  a  consciousness  that  certain  people 
are  more  pleasing  to  God  than  others,  and  that  the 
difference  is,  in  part  at  least,  connected  with  modes 
of  worship  and  sacrifice.  Neither  Abel  nor  Cain  is 
referred  to  in  later  Old  Testament  books.  The  New 
Testament  has  several  references.  J.  F.  McC. 

ABEL  (“Meadow”):  Prefixed  to  six  names  of 
places,  cognate  with  the  Assyrian  nbalu  (to  be  full, 
fruitful) ,  and  its  probable  derivatives  ablution  (ful¬ 
ness)  and  ublu  (vermin);  Delitzscli,  “ Assyrisclies 
Handw.”  p.7.  J-  D.  P. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH  (R.  V.,  Maacah): 
A  place-name  occurring  six  times  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  question  whether  Abel  was  one  place 
and  Beth-maacliali  another,  or  whether  Abel-beth- 
maacliali  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  locality,  is 
open  to  doubt.  Tlie  name  occurs  in  various  forms : 
(II  Sam.  xx.  15,  A.  V.)  “in  Abel  of  Betli-maacliali  ” ; 
(I  Kings,  xv.  20,  A.  V.)  “  Abel-beth-maachah.”  In 
II  Sam.  xx.  14,  however,  we  find  (A.  V.)  “to  Abel 
and  to  Betii-maacliah,”  with  which  should  be  com¬ 
pared  the  Greek  versions  in  II  Sam.  xx.  14  and  II 
Kings,  xv.  29.  Owing  to  this  apparent  separation 
of  the  two  names,  it  is  possible  that  Abel  and  Bctli- 
maacliali  may  have  been  different  places,  especially 
as  tlie  name  Abel  occurs  alone,  undoubtedly  used  for 
tlie  same  town,  in  II  Sam.  xx.  18  (A.  V.  and  R.  \ 
“Abel”).  These  slight  discrepancies  are  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  tlie  supposition  that  Abel  was 
the  chief,  possibly  the  only,  town  of  Maachah  or 
Betli-maacliali,  a  small  Syrian  state.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  parallel  passage  to  I  Kings,  xv. 
20 — that  is,  IlCliron.  xvi.  4 — gives  the  place-name  as 
Abel-maim,  “  Abel  of  tlie  waters  ”  (so  also  both  ver¬ 
sions),  which  would  agree  well  with  the  modern 
Christian  village  Abil,  or  Abil-cl-Kamli  (“of  the 
wheat”— owing  to  the  fertile  soil).  .  This  settle¬ 
ment  is  situated  in  a  well-watered  district  on  the 
chief  highway  between  Baxias  and  the  coast,  on  a 
lofty  hill  near  the  Naiir-Bareigiiit.  This  place  is 
probably  identical  with  (A)-bi-il,  mentioned  in  a 
mutilated  passage  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.,  among  other  cities  conquered  by  that 
king  (II  Kings,  xv.  29).  J.  D.  P. 

The  confusion  of  the  ancient  name  Abel,  meaning 
“Meadow,”  with  the  Abel  of  later  date,  meaning 
“Mourning,”  gave  rise  to  tlie  legend  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  xiii.  Enoch  sat  down  at  tlie 
water  of  Dan  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
there  read  the  petition  of  the  fallen  angels  until  he 
fell  asleep.  “And  when  I  awoke  I  came  to  them 
and  saw  them  sitting  together  weeping  at  Abel- 
maim  [Etliiopic,  “Ublesjael  ”],  "which  is  between 
Lebanon  and  Scrion  [Etliiopic,  "Seneser  '].  K. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM  (soinR.  V. : but  “plain  of 
the  vineyards  ”  in  A.  V. ) :  Mentioned  only  in  J udges, 
xi  33  (a  Deuteronomistic  document)  as  the  place 
where  Jeplitliali  paused  in  liis  pursuit  and  slaughter 
of  the  Ammonites.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Je¬ 
rome  (“ Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  2d  ed., 
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96,  10 ;  225,  5)  it  was  situated  six  or  seven  Homan 
miles  from  Philadelphia  (Habbatli- Ammon)  ‘but  it  is 
not  possible  to  define  the  exact  modem  site.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  the  place  was  still  noted  for  its 
vineyards.  J.  D.  P. 

ABEL-MAIM  (“Meadow  of  the  Waters”):  A 
tract  in  Upper  Galilee,  now  known  as  Abil-el-Ivamh, 
taken  by  the  Syrians  under  Ben-hadad  (II  Cliron. 
xvi.  4).  In  the  corresponding  list  of  I  Kings,  xv.  20 
it  figures  as  Abel-beth-maaciiah,  which  town  was 
taken  bv  the  Assyrians  782  b.c.  (II  Kings,  xv.  29). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH  (“Dance-Meadow”):  The 
name  occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament:  (1) 
In  Judges,  vii.  22  it  is  stated  that  Gideon  followed 
the  Midianites  as  far  as  the  “  lip  ”  of  Abel-meholalx 
under  (i.c.,  near)  Tabbatli.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  “  lip  ”  is  the  bank  marking  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valle}T.  (2)  In  I  Kings,  xix.  16  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  home  of  Elisha.  (8)  In  I  Kings,  iv.  12 
it  appears  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  p ro vince  assi gned 
to  Baana,  the  son  of  Ahilud,  one  of  Solomon's  officers. 
It  is  highly  probable  also  that  Barzillai  the  Meliola- 
tliite  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19,  II  Sam.  xxi.  8)  was  a  native 
of  Abel-meholah  (see  Bauzillai).  Eusebius  and  Je¬ 
rome  (“  Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  97, 11;  227, 
35)  state  that  Abelmaul  (or  5 A/3pzg«eAat)  was  situated 
ten  Roman  miles  south  of  Beth-sliean  (Scytliopolis), 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  their  time.  This  Maelai  was  situated  where  the 
Wadi-al-Malih  enters  the  Jordan  valley  (see  also  Tes¬ 
taments  of  Patriarchs,  Levi,  chap.  ii.). 

J.  D.  P. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM  :  Occurs  only  in  Genesis  (1. 

11).  It  is  interpreted  t>y-  Septuagint,  'V'uiligfi.te.  and 

the  Pesliito  (followed  by  A.  V.)  as  “Mourning  of 
the  Egyptians,”  or  “  of  Egypt  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  suggest  a  connection 
with  Abel.  The  narrative  states  that  Joseph,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  company  (ver.  9),  took  his  father’s 
body  out  of  Egypt,  and  at  the  first  village  across 
the  Canaanitish  border  held  the  customary  funeral 
rites,  peculiar  to  Syria  even  at  the  present  time.  In 
Genesis  (1.  10)  the  localitjr  is  called  “the  threshing- 
floor  of  A  tad  ”  (==  “  buckthorn  ”  or  “  bramble  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  Assyrian  etidic  =  buckthorn,  rhamnvs ,  Linn.), 
and  its  situation  is  given  as  being  “ beyond  Jordan.” 
This  expression,  “beyond  Jordan.”  repeated  in  verse 
11,  seems  very  strange,  as  it  implies  that  the  mourn¬ 
ing  party  went  around  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  this  account,  Clieyne  (in  “Ency.  Bibl.”  i. 

7,  8)  suggests,  with  some  reason,  that  the  original 
reading  was  Sihor,  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
mentioned  (Josh.  xiii.  3)  as  marking  the  Egyptian- 
Canaanitisli  frontier.  This  would  place  Abel-miz- 
raim  in  Canaan  just  over  the  Egyptian  border,  where 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it. 

From  the  analogy  of  such  names  as  Abel-meholah, 
Abel-shittim,  etc.,  it  seems  clear  that  Abel  here  lias 

no  connection  with  “to  mourn,”  but  simply 
means  “meadow  of  Egypt”  (compare  Winckler  in 
“  Altorientalische  Forschungen”  p.  34,  who  thinks 
that  Mizraim  here  is  a  later  change  from  an  original 
“Musri,”  in  northern  Arabia).  J.  D.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  rabbis  say 

that  both  names,  signifying  respectively  “The 
Mourning  of  Egypt  ”  and  “  The  Thorn  Threshing- 
floor,”  are  derived  from  the  mourning  over  Jacob. 
According  to  the  rabbinical  account  the  sons  of  Jacob 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontier  at  Abel-mizraim 
with  the  body  of  their  father,  when  their  cousins, 


the  sons  of  Ishmael,  Esau,  and  Keturali,  appeared 
in  large  numbers  against  them,  believing  that  the 
Egyptians,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  pro¬ 
cession,  intended  to  invade  Palestine.  But  when  they 
perceived  Jacob’s  bier,  and  Joseph’s  crown  carried 
behind  it  in  state,  the  thirty-six  princes  among  them 
sent  their  crowns  also,  to  be  carried  in  the  funeral 
procession.  Hence  the  name  “Thorn  Threshing- 
floor”;  for  Abel-mizraim  was  so  encircled  by  a  row 
of  crowns  as  to  remind  one  of  a  threshing-floor,  which 
is  usually  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorns  (Sotah, 
13 a;  Tan.,  Wa-yehi,  18,"  ed.  Buber,  i.  222,  and  the 
parallels  there  cited).  L.  G. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (“  Acacia  Meadow  ”) :  Found 
only  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49;  but  Ha-Sliittim(“  The  Aca¬ 
cias”),  evidently  the  same  place,  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxv.  1,  Josh.  iii.  1,  andMicah,  vi.  5.  It  is  clear 
from  these  passages  that  this  locality  was  a  town, 
or  perhaps  a  district,  of  Moab,  which  was  the  final 
headquarters  of  Joshua  before  he  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  1;  v.  1,  §  1)  states  that 
there  was  in  his  time  a  town,  Abila,  full  of  palm- 
trees,  at  a  distance  of  ^5xty  stadia  (seven  and  one- 
half  Roman  miles)  from  the  Jordan,  and  describes 
it  as  the  spot  where  Moses  delivered  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  Deuteronomy.  Robertson  Smith  may  be 
right  in  identifying  it  with  the  modem  Kliirbet-el- 
Kefrein  (Clieyne,  “  Ency.  Bibl.  ”),  where  ruins  still  ex¬ 
ist.  There  is  to  this  day  an  acacia  grove  not  far  from 
the  place,  although  the  palms  mentioned  by  Jose¬ 
phus  are  no  longer  there.  In  I  Sam  vi.  18,  the  words 
“even  unto  the  great  stone  of  Abel”  can  contain  no 
allusion  to  our  Abel-shittim.  The  acacia  (shittah), 
an  Egyptian  loan-word  (Tristram,  “  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,”  p.  390),  is  the  Spina  Egyptiaca  of  the 
ancients  and  tlie  Mimosa  JSfilotica  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Acacia.  „j.  x>.  3?. 

ABEL,  SOLOMON  BEN  KALMAN  HA¬ 
LEVI  :  Russian  educator  and  ethical  writer ;  born 
March  11,  1857,  at  Novomyesto-Sugint  (Neustadt), 
district  of  Rossieny,  government  ofMvovno,  Russia; 
died  at  Telsli,  government  of  Kovno,  Oct.  12,  1886. 
His  success  as  a  teacher  at  the  Yeshibali  of  Telsli  led  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Lithuania.  Abel  is  general^  known 
by  his  posthumous  work  “Bet  Slielomoli”  (The 
House  of  Solomon),  published  at  Wilna,  1893,  a  most 
characteristic  product  of  modern  Hebrew  literature, 
showing  exceptional  nobility  of  tone  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  of  rabbinic  ideas  to  the  current  affairs  of  every¬ 
day  life  and  business.  It  gives  a  full  compendium  of 
the  rabbinical  jurisprudence  dealing  with  business 
and  inheritance,  though  incidentally  it  contains  the 
rules  concerning  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years,  as 
also  of  almsgiving  {zedakah) ,  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  works  dealing  with  the  same  or  similar 
topics  by  the  excellence  of  its  style,  which  is  in  a 
pure  Neo-IIebraic,  recalling  in  many  respects  that 
of  Maimonides’  “Yad  lia-Hazakah,”  and  by  no  means 
in  the  usual  crabbed  style  of  later  Talmudic  authors. 

It  was  especially  designed  by  its  author  for  popular 
use,  though  it  has  every  mark  of  having  been  written 
by  a  thorough  student  and  scholar  of  Talmudic  law. 
The  writer  especially  emphasizes  the  ethical  side  of 
his  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  remark 
about  taking  interest  from  non-Jews: 

“The  Torah  did  not  forbid  taking  interest  from  non-Jews, 
for  commerce  entails  such  ;  but  that  the  passage  can  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  favoring  usury  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud,  viands  otherwise  permitted  to  Jews  may 
not  be  eaten  if  they  excite  disgust.  Thus,  continued  Abel,  how 
much  less  is  it  permissible  to  do  things  which  excite  moral  dis¬ 
gust,  such  as  usury  and  the  like,  when  the  welfare  of  our  soul 
must  be  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  us  as  the  health  of  our 
body?” 
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Personally  Abel  was  distinguished  by  his  power  of 
attracting  young  people  by  his  modesty,  kindliness, 
and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  caused  him 
never  to  pass  a  day  without  study .  He  was  a  student 
of  political  economy  and  wrote  polemics  against 
anarchism  and  socialism. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif ,  1SS6,  pp.  64,  65. 

L.  G. 

ABELARD,  PETER:  French  scholastic,  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  theologian — the  boldest  thinker  of  the 
twelfth  century;  born  1079  in  a  small  village  near 
Nantes,  France;  died  1142  at  the  priory  of  St.  Mar¬ 
cel  near  Chalons-sur-Saone.  Abelard  Avas  one  of  the 
most,  acute,  most  rationalistic,  and  most  contentious 
of  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Just  as  he  was  reaching  the  height  of  his  fame  as 
a  theological  teacher,  he  became  involved  in  a  love 
affair  with  Ileloisa,  the  niece  of  Canon  Fulbert,  whom 
he  secretly  married ;  she,  however,  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  him  to  wreck  his  career  by  owning 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  relatives  wreaked  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  him  by  emasculating  him.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  monasteries,  where,  with  broken 
spirit,  he  labored  diligently  to  the  end,  being  greatly 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  ortho¬ 
dox  position. 

Abelard  lacked  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and, 
though  radically  opposed  to  "the  dominant  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  the  age,  weakly  yielded  to  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  acquaintance 
with  medieval  Jewish  philosophy,  which  had  then 
begun  to  influence  Christian  thought.  He  pictures 
Ileloisa,  his  pupil  and  wife,  as  learned  in  Hebrew; 
and  he  must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  for  he  complains  of  its  neglect  by  his  con- 

teniporaries,  tliougli  there  is  little  evidence  ill  his 
writings  of  its  effective  use.  His  “  coiioq-u^-  be¬ 
tween  a  Philosopher,  a  Jew,  and  a  Christian”  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  apology  for  Christianity.  The  philos¬ 
opher,  a  deist  who  finds  “  natural  law  ”  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  universe  and  a  sufficient  basis 
for  correct  living,  argues  with  the  Jew,  seeking  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  religion  is  a  failure,  inasmuch 
as  the  promised  rewards  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
all  temporal  and  carnal  and,  with  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  have  become  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  Jews,  trusting  in  fallacious  promises,  de¬ 
spised  and  persecuted,  are  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

The  defense  of  Judaism  by  its  representative  is 
a  vindication  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  charge 
of  materialism  and  carnality,  and  an  effort  to  show 
that,  even  in  those  troublous  times,  it  was  worth 
while  to  be  a  Jew.  Abelard  shows  plainly  that  he 
strongly  disapproved  the  oppressive  measures  that 
had  limited  the  activity  of  the  Jews  to  mercantile 
pursuits  and  money-lending;  and  he  considered  that 
these  restrictions  either  superinduced  or  exaggerated 
the  characteristics  which  made  the  J e ws  odious. 
Abelard  earnestly  desired  toleration  for  himself,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  rejoiced 
in  universal  toleration.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Jews  had  done  less  wrong  by  killing 
Jesus  than  if  they  had  shown  him  mercy  against 
their  con  Auctions  (“Opera,”  ed.  Migne,  p.  659). 
Bibliography:  Gudemann,  Gcsch.  des  Erzichungswcsens 
in  id  dcr  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Franhreich  uiid  Deutschland, 
pp.  17,  18,  note;  Abelard’s  Dialogus  inter  Philosophum, 
Judcmim ,  et  Christianum  is  given  in  Ms  Opera,  ed.  Migne, 
cols.  1011-1685, 1855 ;  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  Russian  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Abelard  is  found  in  S.  Schreider’s  Toledot 
Anshc  ha-Shcm ,  1873,  pp.  5-15. 

A.  II.  IS. 

ABELE,  ABRAHAM  COHEN",  OF  KALISZ. 

See  Abraham  Abele  Gumbiner. 


ABELE  ZION  (“Mourners  for  Zion”)  :  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jost  and  others,  those  Karaites  who,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  tlie  Crusaders,  left  the 
Holy  City,  and  settling  in  Constantinople  adopted 
this  name  in  memory  of  their  beloved  former  home. 
This  is  denied  by  Frankl  (in  “  Monatsschrift,  ”  1882, 
p.  74),  who  refers  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela’s  description 
(ed.  Asher,  p.  70)  of  the  Abele  Zion  and  Abele  Ye- 
rushalayim  (“Mourners  for  Zion  and  Jerusalem  ”)  in 
southern  Arabia,  who  dress  in  black,  live  in  caves, 
keep  fasts  during  the  week-days,  and  abstain  from 
meat  and  Avine,  continual^  praying  for  the  return 
of  Israel,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Rechabites.  Zunz, 
in  bis  notes  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  sides  with  Jost, 
although  the  Abele  Zion  mentioned  by  Benjamin  on 
p.  Ill  "are  German  JeAvs  wearing  black  clothes  in 
memory  of  Jerusalem.  Hadassi,  quoted  by  Frankl 
{ibid.)',  called  himself  “Ha-Abel”  (the  Mourner), 
not,  as  Jost  and  Fiirst  assert,  because  his  father 
Avas  a  Jerusalem  refugee,  but  from  profound  grief 
over  Israel's  exile,  to  which  he  often  gives  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  “ Eslikol. ”  The  name  “Abele  Bet  lia- 
£01amim”  (Mourners  for  the  Eternal  House)  in  the 
“Chronicle  of  Aliimaaz,”  ed.  Neubauer,  is  rather  an 
argument  against  the  Crusader  theory. 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  Annalen,  1839,  p.  153 ;  Fiirst,  Gcsch.  d. 

Kariicrt.  ii.  212;  Bacher,  in  Rev.  EL  Juives ,  1896,  p.  119, 

note;  Monatsschrift,  1882, p.  74;  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jew. 

Cliron .  ii.  25, 128. 

K. 

ABELES,  MARCUS  :  Physician  and  instructor 
(pri  vat-docent)  at  the  University  of  Vienna ;  born  at 
Nedraschitz.  Bohemia,  in  1837;  died  at  Vienna,  Dec. 
31,  1894.  Having  completed  a  classical  course  at 
Prague  he  Avas  matriculated  at  the  Vienna  Unh^ersity 
in  1858,  and  Avas  graduated  from  there  in  1863  Avith 
the  degree  of  M.D.  Abeles  did  not  at  once  become  a 

practitioner,  but  continued  la  is  technical  training1  at 

the  Allgemeines  Krankenliaus  (“  General  Hospital  ”) 
of  Vienna.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he  left 
Europe  and  settled  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  soon 
gained  a  high  reputation  and  commanded  a  large 
practise,  besides  occupying  the  position  of  director 
of  the  European  Hospital  there.  His  professional 
career  in  Egypt  terminated  in  Alexandria,  to  which 
city  lie  removed  on  being  delegated  by  tlie  Austrian 
government  to  the  International  Sanitaiy  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  1870  Abeles  returned  to  Europe  and  settled  in 
Carlsbad,  practising  Avith  great  success  there  during 
the  summer  months,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  scientific  research  in  Vienna.  The  results  of  his 
careful  investigations  became  tlie  property  of  the 
public  when  in  1884,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
Abeles  was  invited  to  deliver  to  tlie  students  of  his 
alma  mater  a  course  of  lectures  on  internal  pathology. 
In  the  same  year  he  Avas  appointed  privat-docent  at 
the  university,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

Abeles  Avasa  knight  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Order 
of  Francis  Joseph,  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian 
CroAvn.  His  numerous  essays  treat  chiefly  of  dia¬ 
betes,  and  have  been  published  in  the  “  Jahrbuclier 
der  Kaiserlich  Konigliclien  Gesellscliaft  der  Aerzte,  ” 
“  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiseriiclien  Akademie  der 
Wissenscliaften,”  “Wiener  Medicinisclie  Woclien- 
sebrift,  ”  “  Zeitsclirift  fur  Physiologisclie  Cliemie,” 
“  Ceutralblatt  fur  die  Medicinisclie  Wissenscliaft,” 
etc. 

Bibliography  :  Jahrlmcli  der  Wiener  Universitiit ,  1893-94 ; 

Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien,  ii.  751. 

A.  b.  v. 

ABELES,  SIMON  :  A  supposed  martyr  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prague.  According  to 
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the  report  of  the  Jesuit  John  Eder,  he  was  killed  by 
liis  father.  Lazarus  Abelcs,  March  21, 1694,  because 
he  persisted  in  his  desire  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  The  father,  who  was  thrown  into  prison, 
strangled  himself  with  his  teflllin.  Sobl,  or  Levy 
Kurtzhandl,  was  imprisoned  as  an  alleged  accom¬ 
plice,  and  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  The 
body  of  Simon  was  buried  in  the  Teyn  Church  of 
Prague  with  great  pomp  and  with  the  honors  due 
a  martyr.  The  report  of  the  Jesuit  is  naturally 
one-sided,  full  of  miracles  and  many  improbabili¬ 
ties.  An  impartial  investigation  of  the  sources  is 
still  lacking. 

Bibliography:  Eder,  Mannhaftc  BcsUindiqlicit  dcs  Zwdlf- 
jiihrujcn  Knahcn  Simons  Aheles .  Prague,  1694— extracts 
from  this  work  are  found  in  Gustav  Frettae’s  BiJdcr  cuts 
dev  Bcutschen  Yerciancienhcit  i  Alla  Zcit.  d.  Jud.  1S41, 
pp,  514  ct  seq evidently  from  the  same  source. 

D. 

ABELITES  (called  also  Abelonii  or  Abeloni- 
tse) :  A  North -African  Christian  sect,  probably  of 
gnostic  antecedents,  limited  to  a  few  small  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hippo  in  the  time  of 
Augustine,  late  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth 
century.  Doubtless  the  name  refers  to  the  son  of 
Adam,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  childless. 
The  recorded  tenets  of  the  sect  were  the  following : 
(1)  They  contracted  matrimony,  yet  abstained  from 
connubial  intercourse.  (2)  They  regarded  the  pro¬ 
creation  of  children  as  unlawful,  but  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  society  by  adopting  for  each  husband 
and  wife  a  male  and  a  female  child,  who  should  in¬ 
herit  their  property  and  adopt  their  continent  form 
of  married  life.  In  case  one  of  the  children  died,  an¬ 
other  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  they  possessed 
considerable  means,  they  found  little  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  the  needful  children.  The  remnant  of  the 
party  was  destroyed  under  the  emperor  Arcadius 
in  407.  In  addition  to  the  notice  by  Augustine 
(“  De  I-Leresibus  Liber,”  p.  87),  they  arc  mentioned  in 
the  anonymous  work,  ”  Pravlestinatus,  ”  i.  87.  Some 
have  supposed  that  their  founder  was  a  certain  Abel 
of  the  immediately  preceding  time ;  but  there  are  no 
facts  to  support  tliis  theory.  Others  have  connected 
the  Abelites  with  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutic. 

A.  II.  N. 

ABELMAF,  ILIA  SOLOMONOVICH:  A 

Russian  astronomer ;  born  at  Diinaburg,  now  Dvinsk, 
in  1866 ;  died  at  Wilna,  December  29, 1898.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  gymnasium  of  Riga, 
whence  lie  graduated  in  1887,  gaining  the  gold  medal. 
He  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  and,  after 
graduating  in  astronomy  and  "geodesy,  took  a  year’s 
course  (1892-93)  at  the  University  "of  Berlin.  He 
afterward  worked  in  the  observatories  of  Pulkovo 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1887,  while  at  the  Riga 
gymnasium,  he  published  “Sbornik  Algebraiche- 
skikh  Zadacli.”  His  treatise  “O  Padayushchikh 
Zvyezdakli  ”  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Mos¬ 
cow  as  a  text-book  for  young  astronomers.  An¬ 
other  of  his  works,  “  O  Dvizhcnii  Nyckotorykh  Me- 
teornykh  Potokov,”  was  published  in  1898  by  the 
Imperial  Russian  Astronomical  Society  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Abelman  also 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  astronomy  in  the 
“Russkiva  Vyedomosti,”  in  “Novosti,”  in  “Astro- 
nomische  Nachrieliten, ”  and  in  some  other  German 
periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Achiassaf ,  1899;  Yosldiod ,  Jan.  10, 1899. 

II.  R. 

ABELSON,  JUDAH  BEN  ISAAC  :  A  mer¬ 
chant,  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
stud}T;  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 


tury  at  Shcnventy,  in  Lithuania.  His  devotion  to 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  so  intense  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  grandson,  the  rabbi  of  Kamienetz,  for 
twenty  years  he  did  not  remove  his  clothes  for  sleep. 

Abelson  wrote  a  methodology  of  the  Mishnah  and 
introductions  to  the  Order  of  Kodashim  and  Teharot 
under  the  title,  “Zikron  Yehudah”  (Judah’s  Me¬ 
morial)  .  Only  certain  parts  of  the  latter  work  have 
been  published,  the  introduction  to  Teharot,  under 
the  sub-title  “Pitlie  Teharot”  (Gates  of  Purity), 
Wilna,  1851,  and  some  contributions  to  a  system 
of  the  Mishnah  and  Halakah  under  the  title,  46  Hu- 
hak  lc-Zeker  ”  (Engraved  for  Remembrance),  Wilna, 
1860.  P.  B. 


ABEN  IN  JEWISH  NAMES.  See  Ibn. 
ABENABAZ.  See  Abbas,  Moses  ibn. 


ABENABEZ,  MOYSES.  See  Moses  ben  Moses 
of  Calatayud. 

ABENATAH  MELO,  DAVID.  See  Melo, 
David  A  ben  at  ail 

ABENDANA  (nn  pN) :  The  name  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- Jewish  (Sephardic) 
families  in  Amsterdam  and  London.  The  first  per¬ 
son  to  assume  it  was  the  Marano  Francisco  Nunez 
Pereyra,  who  fled  from  Spain  through  dread  of  the 
Inquisition  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  in  Amsterdam, 
where  lie  married  his  cousin 
Justa  Pereyra.  The  chil¬ 
dren  born  of  this  marriage 
died,  and,  their  death  being 
attributed  by  his  wife  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  been 
received  into  the  Covenant 
of  Abraham,  they  separated 
until  that  rite  was  per¬ 
formed.  He  took  the  name 
David  Abendana,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  synagogue  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  "  He  died  Feb.  14, 1625. 

He  left  two  sons,  Manuel 
and  Abraham.  Manuel 
washakam  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation  and  died 
June  15,  1667,  having  contributed  much  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  edification  of  his  brethren.  Besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  below,  the  names  of  other  members  of  the 
Abendana  family  will  be  found  in  the  lists  at  the 
end  of  D.  II.  de  Castro,  “  De  Synagogue  de  Portu- 
gcesch-Israelietiscli  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,  1875.” 
There  is  a  modern  Spanish  name  “  Abendann  ”  (“  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”x.  520). 

Aaron  ben  Samuel  Costa  Abendana :  A  proof¬ 
reader  in  Amsterdam  about  1726-30. 

Abraham  di  Costa  Abendana :  A  member  of  the 
Talmudic  academy  ‘'Ez  Hayyim  in  Amsterdam  in 


Seal  of  the  Abendana 
Family. 

(From  tho  Archives  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Portuguese  Congregation.) 


1751. 

Daniel  Abendana:  A  brother  of  Jacob  and 
Isaac  Abendana,  and  author  of  an  apologetic  work 
dedicated  to  Isaac  Levi  Nimenes,  bearing  the  title, 
“Respuesta  a  las  Proposiciones  de  uno  que  Siendo 
de  la  Nacion  Judaica  por  se  Mostrar  tan  Catolico 
Cristiano”  (Manuscript  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  at 
Hamburg). 

Isaac  Hayyim  de  Brito  Abendana:  Hakam 
of  the  Portuguese  community  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years,  April 
5,  1760.  He  published  “  Sermao  Exhortatoria,”  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1753.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Talmud - 
ical  academy  'Ez  Hayyim,  known  in  Spanish  as 
Arbol  de  las  Vidas.  Assisted  by  his  colleagues,  Solo¬ 
mon  Ayllon  and  Daniel  Israel  Athias,  and  by 
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]iis  successors,  Solomon  Salem  and  David  Coiien 
d’Azevedo,  lie  took  part  in  tlie  preparation  of  a 
collection  of  rabbinical  decisions,  which  appeared 
in  nine  volumes  published  in  Amsterdam  in  l<o~/ 
and  1733,  under  the  title  “Peri  ‘Ez  Hayyim  ”  (Fruits 
of  the  Tree  of  Life). 

Bibliography;  Manatmhrift,  ix.  34;  Kayserling,  in  Rev. 
fit,  Juives ,  xiii.  272 ;  idem,  in  Steinschneklcr-Fcstsclirift,  pp. 


ABEND  AN  A,  ISAAC  :  Teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  University.  Born  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  about  1710.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Abendana,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  physician  and  hakam.  Having 
lived  at  Hamburg  and  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  he  settled  in  England,  and  there  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  University.  Pre- 
viously  to  this  he  had  been  at  Cambridge,  where  it 
appears  from  the  books  of  the  senior  bursar  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College  that  one  “Abendana  the  Jew”  (presum¬ 
ably  Isaac)  received  from  the  college  £6  (about  §30) 
per  annum  during  the  years  1664-60.  He  taught  He¬ 
brew  and  Rabbinic  to  any  one  who  might  engage  to 
pay  for  his  services,  but  he  was  not  in  any  sense  the 
incumbent  of  a  chair  at  the  university.  The  retain¬ 
ing  fees  paid  by  Trinity  College  and  the  payments 
from  private  pupils  do  not  appear  to  have  provided 
sufficient  funds  for  him,  as  in  1671  he  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  whole  Mishnah,  which  he  sold  to 
the  university ;  and  apparently  when  this  work  was 
finished  he  left  Cambridge  for  Oxford.  There  lie 
stood  in  high  favor  with  the  president  of  Hertford 
College  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  Jewish  calendars 
published  in  1695,  1696,  and  later.  Besides  these 
calendars  and  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Mislmah 
(which  manuscript  is  in  the  Cambridge  Library  and 
consists  of  six  large  quarto  volumes),  Abendana 
wrote  a  comprehensive  work  entitled  “Discourses 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Polity  of  the  Jews  5 
(1706).  This  work  is  an  elaboration  of  the  essays  al¬ 
ready  commenced  in  the  calendars.  Like  his  brother, 
he  entered  into  correspondence  with  several  of  the 
Christian  savants  of  his  time ;  and  there  are  extant 
two  letters  addressed  to  Buxtorf  the  younger,  in  He¬ 


brew  and  Latin  respectively. 

Bibliography  :  Carmoly,  Meclccins  Juifs ,  p.  178;  Jrmt’.7Tror2c7, 
Dec.  5, 12,  and  26,1879;  Singer,  in  Tv.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. 
iii.  43 ;  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xiii.  273  et  seq. ;  Steinsclincider-FesU 
schrift ,  p.  89.  p  T 


ABENDANA,  JACOB;  Hakam  of  London; 
born  1630;  died  Sept.  12,  1695.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Joseph  Abendana,  and  attended  the  rab¬ 
binical  academy  De  los  Pintos  in  Botteidam.  In 
1655  he  accepted  a  call  as  hakam  to  Amsterdam. 
In  the  same  year,  on  May  3,  he  delivered  a  memorial 
address  in  honor  of  the  Maranos  Nunez  and  Almeyda 
Bernal  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  in 
Cordova  A  few  years  later  he  published,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  brother  Isaac,  the  Bible  commen¬ 
tary  “Miklal  Yofi 55  of  Solomon  ben  Melek,  together 
with  his  own  additions  known  as  “  Leket  Sliikhah 55 
(Gleanings).  The  work  was  published  by  subsciip- 
tion  at  Amsterdam  in  1660,  and  a  second  edition  in 

1  The  Abendanas  were  the  first  Jewish  authors  to 
compel  approbation  from  contemporary  Christian 
scholars,  such  as  Johann  Buxtorf  in  Basel,  Johann 
Cocceius  and  Jacob  Golius  in  Leyden,  and  others. 
In  Leyden,  whither  Jacob  Abendana  had  gone  to 
obtain  subscribers,  he  met  Professor  Anton  Hulsius, 
whom  he  assisted  very  materially  in  his  Oriental 
studies,  and  who  endeavored  to  convert  Jacob  to 


Christianity.  They  maintained  an  epistolary  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  meaning  of  Haggai,  ii.  9,  which 
correspondence  lasted  from  Sept.  24,  1659,  to  June 
16,  1660,  and  was  published  by  Hulsius  in  1669.  The 
attempt  to  convert  him  induced  Abendana  to  trans¬ 
late  the  “  Cuzari  ”  of  Judah  ha-Levi  into  Span¬ 
ish.  This  translation  is  highly  prized  for  the  care 
with  which  it  was  made.  In  1675  Jacob  delivered 
an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  great  new  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  called  to  London 
to  succeed  Hakam  Joshua  da  Silva  in  1680,  and 
there  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the  translation  of 
the  Mishnah  into  Spanish.  He  died  without  issue 
in  London,  Sept.  12,  1695,  and  was  interred,  in  the 
Portuguese  burial-ground  at  Mile  End.  His .  pub¬ 
lished  works  are ;  “Cuzari,  Libro  de  Grande  Sciencia 
y  Mucha  Doctrina,  .  .  .  Traduzido,  .  .  .  del  Eb- 
rayco  en  Espanol,  Comen tado  por  el  H.  H.  B.  T  aha- 
cob  Abendana 55  (Cuzari,  a  Book  of  Great  Wisdom 
and  Plentiful  Doctrine,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Spanish,  and  Explained  by  the  Hakam  Jacob 
Abendana),  Amsterdam,  1663 ;  “  Sermon  en  Memoria 
di  Abraham  Nun.  Bernal  in  Elogios  que  Zelosos  De- 
dicaron  en  d  .  .  .la  Memoria.  ...” 


Bibliography:  Rose,  Biographical  Diet.  i.  49 -Chalmers,  Bi¬ 
ographical  Diet,  s.v.;  Didot’s  Biographic  Generate,  s.v. ; 
Jcwm  World ,  Dec.  5, 12,  and  26, 1879;  Monatssehnft ,  lx.  30 
ct  seq. ;  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xiii.  273  etseq.;  Kayserling,  Bihl. 
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ABENDANA,  JOSEPH :  A  refugee  from  the 
rage  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  who  settled  in  Ham¬ 
burg;  he  was  related  to  the  hakam  of  that  name. 
A  relative,  Mordecai  Abendana,  was  prominent 
among  the  founders  of  the  Hamburg  Bank,  in  1620. 
Jacob  and  Isaac,  the  sons  of  Joseph  Abendana,  who 
were  born  in  Spain  (not  in  Hamburg,  as  some  assert), 
devoted  themselves  to  learned  pursuits.  M.  K. 


ABEN-EZRA.  See  Judah  and  Moses  ibn  Ezra. 


ABENGDOR  (Abigdor,  Abengedor) 

KAN  AH.  See  Kara,  Abiodor. 

ABENHEIM,  JOSEPH:  Violinist  and  orches¬ 
tra  leader;  born  at  Worms  in  1804;  died  Jan.  18, 
1891,  at  Stuttgart.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  Schlosser,  and  in  his  early  youth 
■joined  an  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  In  1825  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  royal  orchestras  at  Stuttgart, 
playing  both  at.  the  palace  and  at  the  theater.  After 
a  sojourn  in  Paris  and  some  further  study  under 
Keiciia,  Abenlieim  returned  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
often  replaced  the  official  leader  Lindpaintner.  In 
1854  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra.  It  was 
he  who  directed  the  so-called  vaudeville  performance 
given  by  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  no¬ 


bility.  1 

Abenlieim  composed  many  songs  and  pieces 
among  which  were  two  “Nocturnes,”  “Polonaise, 
“Songs  without  Words, 55  a  hymn,  “Der  Deutsche 
Bliein”;  also  several  overtures  and  ballets,  as  well 
as  the  music  for  the  drama  “Hariadan,”  which  was 
produced  at  Stuttgart  in  1842.  Very  few  of  his  com¬ 
positions  have,  however,  been  published. 

Bibliography:  Jiid.Athe  ndum,  s.v.,  Grimmaand  Leipsic,lS51 ; 
Cliamplin-Aptliorp,  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  s.v., 
New  York,  1893 ;  Riemann,  Musih-Lexikon,  s.v.,  Leipsic,  1900. 


ABENHTJACAR.  See  Wakear,  Samuel  ibn. 

ABENSUR,  DANIEL  :  A  Portuguese  J ew,  who 
died  in  Hamburg  in  1711.  At  one  time  lie  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  Polish  Crown 
and*  later  became  minister  resident  of  the  King  ol 
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Poland,  at  Hamburg.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  at  Altona. 

Bibliography  :  De  Barrios,  Epistola  Harmonica  al  ScfiorD . 
Abensur ;  Griitz,  Gcsclu  dcr  Judcn,  2d  ed.  x.  341. 

A.  Fe. 

ABENSUR,  JACOB  :  Probably  a  son  of  Daniel 
Abensur;  was  also  Polish  minister  resident  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  after  1C95.  By  instituting  private  religious 
services  in  his  own  house,  in  1701,  lie  caused  a  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Portuguese  congregation,  in  respect  to 
which  the  elders  of  the  congregation  vainly  be¬ 
sought  the  authorities  to  interfere  (from  archives 
of  the  Staatsarchiv  in  Hamburg).  A.  Fe. 

ABENTREVI,  JOSEPH:  Physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  King  James  I.  of  Aragon,  bv  whom,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1*271  or  1272,  Abentrevi  was  allotted  an  annual 
allowance  of  500  sueldos  (about.  $12.50,  or  £2  10s.). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  Ibn 
Tarf. 

Bibliography:  Jew .  Quart.  Bcv.  xi.  624. 

M.  K. 

ABENYULY,  ELIAU,  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

See  lux  Yulee,  Eliau. 

ABERDEEN  (Scotland) :  The  chief  city  of 
northern  Scotland,  capital  of  Aberdeenshire.  Jews 
have  but  recently  settled  in  this  city,  the  only  syna¬ 
gogue  of  which  (at  34  Marischal  street)  was  founded 
in  1893.  Six  years  later  the  whole  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  numbered  seventeen  families,  of  whom  no  less 
than  twenty-three  persons  were  seat-holders. 
Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year-book ,  1899,  p.  78. 

J. 

ABERLE  (RABEL),  ABRAHAM: :  Moravian 
Hebraist;  lived  at  Austerlitz  in  the  third  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  All  his  literary  produc¬ 
tions — poems,  metrical  translations,  exegetical  notes, 
and  riddles — were  published  in  vols.  ix.  and  x.  of 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  a  periodical. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneicler,  Cat  Bodl.  No.  6,788. 

M.  B. 

ABERLE,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON :  called  also  Abele  Posveller.  See 
Abraiia.m  Abele  ben  Abraham  Solomon. 

ABERLE,  JACOB  BENEDICT  (BENNET). 
See  Benedict  (Bennet),  Jacob  (Aberle). 

ABERLE  (ABRIL),  SOLOMON  B.  ABRA¬ 
HAM  :  Author  of  “  Biuyan  Shelomoh  ”  (The  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Solomon),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Shklov  in  Posen,  1789  (see  Benjacob,“  Ozar 
ka-Sefarim,”  p.  81).  K* 

ABERLE,  RAB.  See  Abraham  of  Hamburg. 
ABERLES,  ISAAC  B.  ABRAHAM  COHEN 
ZEDEK  OF  CRACOW:  Author  of  “ Sefer  Tole- 
dot  Yizhak”  (The  Generation  of  Isaac),  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  only  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son  Solomon,  at  Frankfort-on- the- Oder, 
in  1691  (see  Ben  Jacob,  “Ozar  ka-Sefarim,”  p.  620). 

K. 

ABETMENT  :  The  legal  term  for  encouraging, 
aiding,  or  instigating  an  illegal  act.  The  abettor 
may  take  no  part  in  the  actual  commission  of  the 
offense  and  yet  be  liable  for  the  thought  or  intention 
involved  in  his  relations  to  the  actual  offender.  In 
capital,  or  even  corporal,  punishment  Talmudic  jur¬ 
isprudence  takes  no  cognizance  of  thoughts  or  words 
(Sanh.  63a) .  To  be  liable  to  capital  punishment  by 
Talmudic  law,  one  must  be  the  principal  actor  in  the 
crime.  Hence,  when  one  counsels,  commands,  or  pro¬ 
cures  another  to  perpetrate  a  capital  crime,  that  other, 
and  not  the  instigator,  incurs  the  death  penalty  for  the 


commission  of  the  crime  (Kid.  43a).  For,  although 
the  abettor  is  morally  as  guilty  as  the  principal,  the 
law  will  take  cognizance  of  the  principal  only,  it  be¬ 
ing  an  axiom  in  Talmudic  jurispru- 
In  dence  that  “  One  can  not  be  an  agent  in 
Homicide,  an  illegal  act  ”  (ib.  425,  and  elsewhere). 

Again:  A  is  provided  with  a  shield 
against  deadly  arrows  when  B  shoots  at  him;  but,  as 
the  arrow  darts  from  the  bow,  G  deprives  him  of  the 
shield,  and  A  is  killed.  Though  O  personally  aids 
in  the  killing,  neither  i?nor  £7  can  be  capitally  pun¬ 
ished,  the  latter  not  having  fired  the  missile  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  A’s  death  (Sanh.  775;  Mai¬ 
monides,  “Hilkot  Rozeah,”  iii.  11).  But  even  where 
one  is  a  principal  in  the  crime,  but  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  it  by  himself — as,  for  instance,  being  one  of 
several  persons  who  simultaneously  fire  deadly  mis¬ 
siles  at  a  man  and  kill  him — no  capital  punishment 
can  legally  be  visited  on  the  participant.  From  the 
Biblical  passage  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  Ileb.),  literally  trans¬ 
lated,  “  If  a  man  slay  etli  the  whole  life  of  a  man  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,”  the  rabbis  deduce  the  judi¬ 
cial  maxim,  “  One  person  must  slay  the  whole  being  ” 
(Sifra,  Emor,  chap.  xx. ;  Sanh.  78a) ;  and  since  in  the 
case  before  us  no  one  has  fulfilled  this  condition,  no 
capital  punishment  can  be  indicted  on  any  single 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  crime  (Sanh.  l.c.) . 

As  in  homicide,  so  in  all  capital  crimes  Talmudic 
jurisprudence  does  not  convict  more  than  one  person 
of  a  crime  which  can  be  accomplished 
Capital  by  a  single  person.  There  is,  however, 
Crimes.  this  difference :  In  all  other  cases  of 
capital  crime,  when  the  slightest  re¬ 
quirement  for  conviction  has  not  been  fully  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  accused  is  declared  “  not  guilty  before 
the  human  tribunal,”  and  is  liberated.  But  in  cases 
of  bloodshed  the  law  is  more  rigorous:  whoever  wil¬ 
fully  occasions  unlawful  loss  of  life  is  prevented 
from  repeating  the  crime  by  being  deprived  of  his 
liberty:  the  abettor  in  murder  is  imprisoned  (Sanh. 
815;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Rozeah,”  ii.  5,  iv.  8).  A 
notable  exception  to  these  rules  is  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
stigator  to  idolatry.  The  Jewish  commonwealth 
was  a  theocracy,  a  politico-religious  state  ruled  by 
God ;  hence,  idolatry  among  the  Jews  was  an  offense 
against  the  state,  and  any  attempt  to  incite  people 
to  apostasy  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  law,  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  state ;  it  was  high  treason 
against  the  Divine  King.  Therefore,  even  though 
there  was  no  bodily  action  on  the  part  of  the  insti¬ 
gator,  and  even  when  his  efforts  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  any  one  astray,  he  was  capitally  punished 
(Sanh.  61  a;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  ‘Ab.  Zarah,”  v. 
2).  And  his  punishment  was  the  same— death  by 
stoning — whether  he  was  simply  a  mesit,  trying  to  se¬ 
duce  an  individual,  or  a  madduth,  endeavoring  to 
mislead  a  community  (Mislmah,  Sanli.  vii.  4) . 

The  juridical  maxim,  “  One  can  not  be  an  agent 
in  an  illegal  act,”  for  “where  the  orders  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  conflict  with  those  of  the  servant, 
Penal  whose  orders  must  be  obeyed?”  (B. 
Offenses.  K.  56a,  Sanh.  29a)  is  applied  by  the 
rabbis  to  penal  offenses  as  well  as  to 
capital  crimes.  Hence,  when  one  suborns  witnesses 
to  defeat  justice  in  a  civil  cause,  and  the  witnesses 
are  found  guilty  of  testifying  falsely,  they,  and 
not  the  suborner,  are  liable  for  the  losses  of  the 
injured  party.  The  suborner  in  such  cases  is  de¬ 
clared  “exempt  from  punishment  at  the  instance  of 
the  human  tribunal,  but  guilty  before  the  court  of 
heaven.”  In  a  case  of  mayhem  involving  damages 
and  amercements,  where,  for  instance,  A  procures  B 
to  commit  an  assault  on  G,  not  only  will  the  court 
condemn  B  to  pay  all  amercements  accruing  from  the 
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assault,  but  even  if  A  had,  prior  to  the  assault,  made 
himself  responsible  to  his  accomplice  for  all  dam¬ 
ages  resulting  therefrom,  he  is  not  bound  to  keep 
Ins  promise.  Moreover,  where  at  his  own  solicitation 
A  has  a  mutilation  inflicted  on  himself  by  B,  assur¬ 
ing  B  beforehand  that  no  damages  will  be  claimed, 
villas  the  legal  right  to  claim,  and  B  will  be  required 
by  law  to  pay  (B.  K.  93a;  see  Kashi,  ad  loc .,  and 
Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Hobel  u-Mazzik,”  v.  11).  In 
all  these  cases,  the  instrument  of  the  offense  has 
his  option  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
abettor :  “  If  he  so  chooses,  he  obeys,  and  if  lie  chooses 
otherwise,  he  obeys  not”  (B.  M.  10.6);  and  wlieie 
there  is  option  there  can  not  be  said  to  exist  any 
agency,  since  the  order  of  the  master  must  supersede 
that  of  the  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
abettor  has  a  legal  right  to  command  and  to  exact 
obedience,  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  his  instrument.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Bible  (Ex.  xxii.  7),  as  interpreted  by  rabbinic  law 
(Mishnah,  B.  M.  vii.  8 ;  Gem.  ib.  93 a,  946),  the  gratui¬ 
tous  bailee,  if  he  has  taken  only  ordinary  care  of 
the  deposit,  is  not  responsible  for  it  even  when  lost 
by  theft.  Now  A,  being  such  a  gratuitous  bailee, 
orders  his  slave  to  abstract  the  deposit :  when  the  plot 
is  discovered,  A  is  held  responsible  for  the  slave’s 
deed,  and  is  subjected  to  the  laws  concerning  con¬ 
victed  thieves.  In  this  case  the  slave  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  command  of  his  master;  therefore 
his  act  is  considered  to  be  the  act  of  his  abettor,  or 
as  the  Talmud  (ib.  9 6a)  expresses  it,  “The  hand  of 
the  slave  is  like  the  hand  of  his  master  ”  (ib.  10a,  44//.; 

“  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,”  §  292,  5,  §  348, 
8,  Hagahot).  ....  n 

It  is  a  principle  in  Talmudic  jurisprudence,  One 
must  not  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  another  ” 
(B.  K.  606  et  al.).  Accordingly,  when 
Civil  one’s  premises  are  invaded  by  unlaw - 
Causes.  ful  tax-gatherers,  and  he  informs  them 
of  the  whereabouts  of  another’s  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  holds  in  bailment,  his  responsibility 
will  depend  on  his  circumstances.  If  he  be  known  to 
be  wealthy,  the  court  will  assume  that  the  alien  tax- 
gatherers  were  attracted  by  his  goods ;  therefore,  liis 
pointing  out  the  goods  of  another  will  be  considered 
as  an  effort  to  save  his  own  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other’s,  and  he  will  be  required  to  pay  to  the  injured 
party  compensatory  damages.  When,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  an  assumption,  lie 
beiuo’  known  to  be  a  poor  man,  then  the  court  will 
assume  that  the  deposit  was  the  attraction,  and  lie 
will  not  be  required  to  make  good  its  loss.  Again, 
when  a  place  is  invaded  by  pillagers,  and  one  citi¬ 
zen  points  out  to  them  the  property  of  another,  the 
informer’s  responsibility  for  the  property  carried  off 
will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  duress.  If 
force  be  used  to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  hiding-place 
of  the  property,  lie  will  not  be  held  responsible; 
but  where  no  force  is  used  on  him,  and  he  volun¬ 
tarily  exposes  to  the  pillagers  another’s  property,  the 
court  will  adjudge  him  responsible  for  its  loss.  And 
even  where  force  is  used,  the  court  will  cleai  him 
only  when  his  Abetment  is  confined  to  the  bare 
pointing  out;  but  where  he  personally  hands  over 
the  property  to  the  pillagers,  he  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  to  its  rightful  owner.  In  case  a  man  be 
expressly  required  to  surrender  his.  own  property, 
and  he  reveals  the  whereabouts  of  his  neighbor’s,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  after  physical  force  had  been 
exercised  on  him  to  wrest  from  him  the  disclosuie 
regarding  his  own,  even  though  he  personally,  lays 
no  hands  on  his  neighbor’s  property  he  will  still  be 
required  by  law  to  make  good  his  neighbor’s  losses 
(Mishnah,  *B.  K.  x.  5;  Gem.  ib.  1166-1176;  Maimoni- 


des,  “ Hilkot  Hobel,”  viii.  1-8;  “  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Iloshen  Mishpat,”  §  388,  2-8,  “Semag,”  §  70). 

The  Bible  says,  “  And  if  any  one  of  the  common 
people  sin  through  ignorance,  when  he  doeth  anjr  one 
of  the  prohibitions,”  etc.  (Lev.  iv.  27, 
Ritual  Jleb.).  From  this  the  rabbis  deduce  the 
Matters,  following  two  legal  maxims  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ceremonial  sins:  “  When  one 
person  commits  a  ceremonial  sin,  he  is  guilty;  when 
two  persons  commit  it,  they  are  not  guilty  ” ;  and 
the  one  is  guilty  “when  he  does  the  whole,  but  not 
when  he  does  a  part  only  ”  (Sliab.  3 a,  T  er.  ib.  i.  2c) . 

A  third  legal  maxim  reads :  “  Abetment  has  no  real¬ 
ity  ” ;  that  is,  is  not  considered  (Sliab.  93a) .  Now,  if 
on  a  Sabbath  day  one  transfers  an  inanimate  object 
from  private  premises  to  the  public  thoroughfare, 
or  vice  versa,  he  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  if  the  deed  was  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  day,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  sin- 
offering  (Mishnah,  Sliab.  i.  1) ;  but  if  two  able-bodied 
men  transfer  an  object  which  each  of  them  could 
manage  by  himself,  neither  incurs  guilt;  each  of 
them  having  perpetrated  but  half  of  the  transgres¬ 
sion.  Only  when  the  performance  of  the  task  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  both  does  the  Law  declare 
both  guilty.  And  when  one  of  the  two  persons  is 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  by  himself,  while  the 
other  is  not,  the  weaker  accomplice  goes  free ;  Ins 
Abetment  does  not  constitute  a  punishable  act,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  other  could  accomplish  the  task  with¬ 
out  his  assistance,  while  he  could  not  do  so  without 
the  assistance  of  the  other  (Mishnah,  Sliab.  x.  5 ;  Gem. 
92a) .  The  following  is  an  exception  to  these  rules : 
In  case  an  Israelite  has  the  corners  of  his  hair  cut 
away  (compare  Lev.  xix.  27) ,  both  the  barber,  if 
he  also  is  an  Israelite,  and  the  one  whose  hair  is  cut 
are  punishable.  In  this  case,  while  the  subject  of 
the  transgression  does  virtually  nothing,  as  he  merely 
offers  himself  to  the  barber’s  shears,  he  is  neverthe¬ 
less  amenable  for  Abetment  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  chap, 
vi. ;  Naz.  576;  Tos.  ib.  s.v.  “B.  Adda”). 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  in. rabbinic  law, 
in  all  the  cases  cited  and  in  all  similar  ones,  the 
abettor  is  held  not  guilty  before  the 
Physical  human  tribunal,  but  guilty  before 
or  Moral  the  tribunal  of  heaven  (Kid.  426;  B. 

Guilt.  K.  56a  et  al.) ;  in  other  words,  the 
perpetrator  is  not  guilty  legally,  but  is 
o-uilty  morally.  The  same  is  the  case  with  any  one 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  prevent  the  violation  of  any 
law,  but  who  fails  to  exert  his  influence  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  On  this  head  the  Talmud  says:  “Whoso¬ 
ever  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  transgression 
by  his  household,  and  does  not  prevent  it,  is  answer- 
able  for  his  household;  if  he  has  like  power  over  a 
community,  he  is  answerable  for  the  community; 
and  where  his  power  extends  over  the  whole  world, 
he  is  answerable  for  the  whole  world  ”  (Shab.  546) . 
Elsewhere  the  Talmud  construes  the  Biblical  saying 
(Lev  xxvi.  37)  literally,  “  And  they  shall  stumble, 
a  man  over  his  brother,”  as  “They  shall  stumble  a 
man  on  account  of  the  sins  of  his  brother  ” ;  and  the 
rabbis  add:  “This  proves  that  all  men  are  morally 
responsible  for  one  another”  (Sanli.  276).  .On  the 
other  hand,  where  merit  is  concerned,  rabbinic  ethics 
teaches:  “He  who  induces  others  to  do  a  good  deed 
stands  in  the  sight  of  heaven  higher  than  the  one 
that  does  the  deed  ”  (B.  B.  9a;  Num.  R.  chap.  xin. ; 
see  also  Accessories).  S.  M. 

ABI  AND  AB  IN  PROPER  NAMES  03K, 

IN) :  Abi  and  Ab  are  used  both  as  the  first  element, 
as  in  Abi jah,  Abishur.  Abinoam,  Abner,  and  as  the 
second  element,  as  in  Eliab,  Joab,  and  Ahab.  Their 
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exact  meaning  is  still  under  dispute.  Each  of  the 
foregoing  proper  names  may  be  a  sentence;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Abinoam=“  Father  ‘is  pleasantness  ” ;  or  it 
may  be  only  a  phrase,  as  “Father  of  pleasantness.” 
Further,  the  i  in  Abi  may  be  either  the  connecting 
vowel  or  the  pronominal  suffix  (first  person).  The 
weight  of  authority  favors  the  sentence  form. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  phrase  form :  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  forms  with  the  connecting  vowel  and 
with  the  suffix  have  been  confused,  so  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  will  depend  largely  on  the  other  element  in  the 
name  (Gray,  “Hebrew  Proper  Names,”  pp.  22-34, 
75-80;  see  also  Names).  G.  B.  L. 

ABI  AYUB.  See  Solomon  ben  Almuallem. 

ABI  SAHULA.  See  Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn 
Abu  Saiiula. 

ABI  ZIMRA  mDT ;  or  perhaps  Za- 

miro— 1 iTDrt  :  A  family  which  can  be  traced  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  more  important :  Judah  ben 
Ephraim,  1245-1330  ;  Moses  ben  Judah ;  his 
son,  Ephraim  ben  Moses,  1470;  Abbaiiam  ben 
Meik,  1492;  David  ben  Solomon,  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  Isaac  Mandil,  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  424 ;  steinsclmeider,  in  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.  x.  528 ;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4850. 

G. 

ABI  ZIMRA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR : 

Flourished  in  Malaga,  and  seems  to  have  left  his 
home  in  1492,  going  to  Oran,  and  dwelling  later  in 
Tlemcen.  He  enjoyed  quite  a  reputation  as  a  poet, 
but  very  few  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved. 
I-Iis  composition  -p~)  ’bon  V)D$>  (“My  soul, 
how  long  wilt  thou  err  in  thy  way  V  ”),  an  address  to 
his  soul  to  appease  its  longing  for  truth  and  eternity, 
'written  in  1493,  in  Oran,  deserves  special  mention" 
Bibliography  ;  Zunz,  Z.  G. p.424;  idem,  Litcraturucsch.  p.528. 

II.  B. 

ABI  ZIMRA,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON, 
known  as  RADBAZ  (r’  m).  See  David  ben  Solo¬ 
mon  Abi  Zimra. 

ABIAH.  See  Abijaii. 

ABIASAPH.  See  Ebiasapit. 

ABIATHAR  (“Father  of  Plenty  ”).—  Biblical 
Data :  A  son  of  Ahimelech  or  Ahijali  ( melech  and 
yah  apparently  interchanging ;  compare  I  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9) ;  the  chief  priest  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Nob.  He  alone  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his 
family  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxii.  20)  and  found  a  ref¬ 
uge  with  David.  By  means  of  the  priestly  epliod 
which  he  brought  with  him,  lie  was  able  officially 
to  ascertain  the'  will  of  YHWH  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 
xxx.  7).  Having  shared  David's  hardships,  he 
also  profited  by  the  exaltation  of  David  to  the  king- 
ship.  At  the  time  of  Absalom’s  rebellion  Abiathar 
remained  loyal  to  his  old  patron  (II  Sam.  xv.  24-36) ; 
but  later,  like  Joab,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ado- 
nijah  rather  than  that  of  Solomon.  On  this  account 
he  and  his  family  were  banished  to  their  estate  at  Ana- 
tlioth,  and  their  priestly  rights  and  duties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Temple  were  transferred  to  the  rival 
house  of  Zadolc  (I  Kings,  ii.  26-33) .  C.  F.  K. 

— —In  Rabbinical  Literature  ;  The  rescue  of  the 
chief  priest  Abiathar,  in  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
of  Nob  ordered  by  Saul,  was  fortunate  for  the  house 
of  David ;  for  if  he  had  lost  his  life,  David’s  descend¬ 
ants  would  through  divine  retaliation  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  wiped  out  of  existence  at  the  hands  of  Athaliah 
(Sank.  955).  It  was  David’s  acts  that  had  really 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  priests,  and  to  make 


amends  he  appointed  Abiathar  high  priest.  Abia¬ 
thar  retained  the  office  until  he  was  deserted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  which  the  high  priest  could 
not  successfully  consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
When  David,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom,  recog¬ 
nized  this  loss  in  Abiathar,  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
Zadok  in  his  place.  See  Seder  ‘Olam  R.  xiv. ;  Yoma, 
73b;  Sotah,  485;  Ber.  4a  (Raslii) ;  Sanli.  21  a.  Com¬ 
pare  also  Ginzberg,  “Ilaggada  bei  den  Kirclienva- 
tern,”  i.,  on  II  Sam.  xv.  24,  25.  L.  G. 

ABIATHAR  :  A  Palestinian  amora,  the  contem- 
poraiy  of  R.  Judah  (217-299)  and  of  his  successor,  R. 
Hisda,  the  head  of  the  Sura  Academy,  with  both  of 
whom  Abiathar  maintained  a  correspondence.  The 
great  number  of  Babylonian  students  who  thronged 
to  the  Palestinian  schools  aroused  his  displeasure  and 
induced  him  to  remonstrate  in  a  letter  to  Judah,  the 
head  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  (Git.  65).  The  reason  of 
his  displeasure  was  that  the  Babylonian  students 
generally  married  before  graduating  (Kid.  295,  where 
Raslii’s  opinion  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Tosafot), 
and  when  they  left  for  Palestine  their  wives  and 
children  became  a  burden  on  the  community.  He 
quoted  in  this  connection  Joel,  iv.  8  (iii.  3,  A.V.),  and 
harsh  as  the  parallel  may  seem,  it  is  not  unjustified 
(Git.  65).  Thereupon  R.  Judah  declared  the  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine  to  be  a  religious 
offense,  but  liis  denunciations  were  of  no  avail  (Ivet. 
111«)-  Abiathar ’s  letter  to  R,  Hisda,  the  suc¬ 

cessor  of  R.  Judah  (Git.  l.c.),  shows  that  the  close 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  students  and 
Palestinian  teachers  did  not  end  with  the  declaration 
of  R.  Judah.  Abiathar  was  revered  as  a  model  of 
piety  and  holiness,  and  the  Babylonians  believed 
that  he  was  in  spiritual  communication  with  the 
prophet  Elijah  (see  Git.  l.c.  In  the  Midrash  he  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  R.  lxxxviii.  2.  Concerning  his 
Haggadali,  see  Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  563, 
564).  L.  G. 

ABIATHAR  IBN  CRESCAS  HA-KOHEN. 
See  Crescas,  Abiathah  ibn. 

ABIATHAR,  JOSEPH  BEN  ISAAC.  See 

Abituii,  J  osepii  ben  Isaac. 

ABIATHAR  HA-KOHEN  OF  CAIRO : 

Afagid  (chief)  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  which  office  lie 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  is  known  to  have 
died  before  1112.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Messianic  movement  of  the  year  1096,  which  as¬ 
sumed  significant  proportions.  The  first  Crusade  for 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  then  in  prog¬ 
ress,  and  was  considered  by  the  Jews  of  that  day 
as  the  harbinger ^ of  a  new  era.  The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Nablus,  in  Palestine,  indeed,  addressed  a  for¬ 
mal  letter  to  Rabbi  Abiathar,  asking  for  positive 
information  concerning  the  matter.  The  answer, 
together  with  the  inquiry,  was  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  center  of  the  Messianic  agitation  of  the 
time.  Abiathar ’s  reply  favored  the  movement,  and, 
therefore  contributed  still  more  to  the  excitement 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Mohammedan  countries 
which  was  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  his 
missive,  through  the  indifference  of  the  messenger, 
was  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  directed. 

Abiathar  had  a  son,  Elijah,  for  whom  the  “Mush- 
tarnil”  of  Abu  al-Faraj  Ilarun  was  copied  in  1112. 
His  grandfather,  Abiathar  Colien-Zedek,  met  Hai 
Gaon  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
“  Sefer  Hasidim,  ”  ed.  Wistinetzki,  p.  169. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Iiev.  ix.  27-29: 
Kaufinann,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Iiev.  x.  189-151;  Baclier,  in  Jew. 
Quart,  Be v.  ix.  358.  T  n 
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Abi  Ayub 
Abigail 


ABIATHAR  HA-KOHEN  OF  SARA¬ 
GOSSA  :  Founder  of  a  widespread  noble  Spanish 
family  that  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
had  two  daughters,  Esther  and  Leah.  Don  Alplionso 
of  Aragon,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  John  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  fell  in  love  with  Esther,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
very  beautiful.  After  she  had  been  baptized  lie 
married  her,  and  of  this  marriage  there  were  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  John  of 
Aragon,  became  count  of  Ribagorza  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Lopez  de  Guerrea,  the  sole  heiress  to  the 
large  estates  of  her  father.  Alplionso,  the  second 
son,  entered  the  Church,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
bishop  of  Tortosa  and,  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
archbishop  of  Tarragona.  The  third  son,  Fernando, 
became  commander  of  the  Order  of  San  Juan.  Es¬ 
ther’s  granddaughter,  Juana  of  Aragon,  married 
Don  Francisco  de  la  Cavallesfa,  grandson  of  the  Jew 
Ronafos.  Leah  married  the  Marano  Martin  Sanchez 
(see  “Revista  de  Espana,”  xviii.  548).  M.  K. 

ABIB  (“Ears  of  Grain”):  Name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year  (Ex.  xii.  2;  compare  xiii. 
4) ,  corresponding  to  the  Babylonian  and  post-exilian 
Hebrew  Nisan.  According  to  the  Babylonian  sys¬ 
tem,  which  probably  prevailed  in  Palestine,  it  began 
in  ordinary  years  in  the  last  third  of  March,  but  in 
every  third  or  intercalary  year  a  month  later  (see 
Calendar).  J.  F.  McC. 

ABIB  AS  (literally,  “  Beloved,  ”  i.c. , 1  ‘  Habib  ”) :  A 
mythical  son  of  R.  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul, 
concerning  whom  a  Christian  legend  existed  that  he 
and  his  father  were  baptized  by  John  and  Peter. 
Lucianus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  415, 
wrote  that  Gamaliel  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision 
and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  body  of  Abibas  lay 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  awaiting  decent  bur¬ 
ial  ;  that  the  body  was  recovered  and  properly  buried. 
Thereafter  the  ashes  of  Abibas  were  used  as  remedial 
agencies  in  disease,  and  they  are  said  to  have  effected 
miraculous  cures. 

Bibliography:  Pliotius,  Bibliotheca ,  p.  383,  ed.  1612;  Lucian, 

De  Stephano ,  in  Augustine,  Opera ,  vii.  appendix. 


ABICHT,  JOHANN  GEORG :  Christian  He¬ 
braist  ;  born  1672  at  Konigsec,  in  the  principality  of 
Scliwarzburg-Rudolstadt ;  died  1740.  He  studied 
first  at  Jena  and  afterward  at  Leipsic.  On  the 
completion  of  his  university  course  he  became  in¬ 
structor  in  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Jena  (1702).  In  1707  he  went  to  Danzig,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  gymnasium,  holding  simulta¬ 
neously  the  pastorate  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  1729  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg  to 
fill  the  offices  of  general  superintendent  and  chief 
professor  of  theology  at  the  university,  as  well  as 
that  of  pastor  at  the  city  church. 

Abiclit  excelled  in  Oriental  languages  and  He¬ 
brew  archeology.  His  scholarly  interests  embraced 
both  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Jews.  The 
rabbinic  commentaries,  in  particular,  claimed  his 
attention;  and  he  showed  his  partiality  for  them 
by  translating  selections  into  Latin.  These  transla¬ 
tions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  selections 
from  the  commentaries  of  Raslii,  Abravanel,  and 
Ibn  Ezra,  which  appeared  under  the  title .“  Sclecta 
Rabbinica”  (Leipsic,  1708),  and  a  rendering  of  Isaiah 
di  Trani’s  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
form  but  part  of  his  publications.  In  the  “  Selecta 
Rabbinica”  are  contained,  also,  fragments  from 
the  theology  of  Maimonides;  while  under  the  title 
“  Porta  Accentuum  ”  he  produced  in  a  Latin  garb 


Moses  Nakdan’s  book  on  Hebrew  accentuation, 
“  Sha‘ar  lia-Neginot  ”  (Leipsic,  1715).  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  a  dissertation  on  “Sefer  ka-Yasliar  ”  (Leip¬ 
sic,  1782),  an  anonymous  work  on  Jewish  history. 
Among  his  numerous  productions  his  “Methodus 
Lingua?  Sanctai”  (Leipsic,  1718)  is  the  one  most 
generally  known. 

Bibliography:  Jocher,  Gclelirtcn-Lcxicon,  cols.  23 f  et  seq. 
and  supplement,  ed.  Adelung,  i.  col.  53,  Leipsic,  1787;  All- 
qemevne  Deutsche  Biographic ,  i.  20;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat . 
Bodl.  col.  662;  idem.  Christliche  Hcbraisten,  in  Zeit.  f. 
Hebr.  Bibl.  i.  112;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr.  ii.  1438;  Ranft,  Lehen 
Sachsischcr  Gottcsffclehrten,  i.  1;  idem,  Un part eiische  Kir- 
chcnhistorie ,  iii.  327;  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopedia, 


ABIDA  or  ABIDAH  (“  Father  Knowetk  ”)  : 
A  son  of  Midian,  and  grandson  of  Abraham  and 
Kcturali  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  and  in  the  genealogical  list 
in  I  Chron.  i.  88).  G.  B.  L. 

ABIDAN  (“  Father  is  Judge”) :  A  son  of  Gideoni, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  00,  65,  x.  24).  G.  B.  L.  < 

ABIEL  (“Father  is  God”):  1.  Father  of  Kish 
and  Ner,  and  grandfather  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv. 
51).  Another  account  makes  him  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Saul;  Ner,  by  that  account,  being  the 
father,  instead  of  the  brother,  of  Kish.  The  mistake 
is  probably  due  to  an  error  of  the  scribe  (I  Chron. 
viii.  88,  ix.  89).  2.  One  of  the  “thirty  men”  of 

David  (I  Chron.  xi.  82).  In  the  list  given  in  II 
Sam.  xxiii.  81,  Abiel  is  called  Abi-Albon,  which 
Budde,  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  p.  80,  reads  Abi-Baal. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIEZER  (“Father  is  Help”);  1.  A  clan  of 
Manasseli,  the  most  important  member  of  which 
was  Gideon,  in  whose  time  the  seat  of  the  clan  was 
at  Ophrah  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
xvii.  2;  Judges,  vi.  11,  24,  84,  viii.  2  :  I  Chron.  vii. 
18;  Num.  xxvi.  80  has  Jeezer).  Abiezrite  is  the 
Gentile  name,  and  is  found  in  Judges,  vi.  11,  24, 
viii.  32;  Num.  xxvi.  80  has  Jeezerite.  2.  Abiezer 
the  Anethothite,  one  of  the  “  thirty  men  ”  of  David, 
and  commanding  officer  of  24,000  men  in  the  ninth 
month  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  I  Chron.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12). 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIEZER,  JUDAH  BEN  ISAAC,  of  Tik- 

tin  :  A  Jewish  author  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  resided  in  Jerusalem  and  wrote  “Mishmeret  ha- 
Berit  ”  (The  Charge  of  the  Covenant),  a  defense  of 
Judaism  against  the  irreligious,  published  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1846;  “Sha ‘are  Zedek”  (The  Gates  of  Justice), 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Land  and  upon 
the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Safed  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  (Jerusalem,  1848);  “Mekor  ha-Berakah”  (The 
Source  of  Blessing),  being  the  first  part  of  a  work 
in  three  volumes^  called  “Berakali  Mesliulesliet  ” 
(The  Threefold  Benediction),  upon  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Berakot  (Lemberg,  1851).  He  is  considered 
a  great  authority  among  "rabbinical  writers,  and  his 
work,  “Sha ‘are  Zedek,”  is  full  of  interesting  details 
concerning  Palestine.  [A  cop}'  with  his  autograph 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  shows  that  his 
second  name  was  Judah,  though  this  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title-pages  of  his  works  or  in  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  H.  R.] 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kcneset  Yisracl ,  p.  6,  Warsaw,  1SS6 ; 

Ha-Eshkol  (encyclopedia),  p.  Ill,  Warsaw,  18S7. 

D.  G. 

ABIGAIL  (“Father  is  Joy”):  1.  A  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  sister  of  David,  who  married  Jether  the 
Islimaelite,  and  became  the  mother  of  Amasa  (I 
Chron.  ii.  16,  17).  In  II  Sam.  xvii.  25  she  is  again 
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Abigdor  Zuvidal 
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mentioned  as  the  mother  of  Amasa,  but  is  called 
Abigail  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  her  husband  is 
called  Itlira  the  Israelite.  This  version  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  name  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  For  the 
rabbinical  view  see  B.  B.  17,  and  Targ.  II  Cliron.  ii. 
17,  after  Yebamot,  77 a. 

2.  Biblical  Data :  The  prudent  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a  prosperous  but  avaricious  Calebite 
noble  of  the  town  of  Carmel  in  southern  Judah  (I 
Sam.  xxv.  3).  When  Nabal  refused  to  pay  David 
compensation  for  his  protection,  Abigail  on  tier  own 
initiative  met  the  outlaw  prince  with  gifts  and  a 
conciliatory  address,  thereby  winning  his  favor  and 
delivering  her  husband  from  the  threatened  attack 
on  his  life.  Nabal  died  soon  after,  and  Abigail  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  David,  bringing  to  him  her  wealth 
and  sharing  with  him  his  trying  experiences  as  a 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Gath  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5). 
While  he  was  king  at  Hebron,  she  bore  him  a  son, 
Chileab,  or  Daniel,  who  appears,  however,  to  have 
died  before  reaching  manhood  (I  Sam.  xxv.  42;  II 
Sam.  iii.  3).  C.  F.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Haggadali  re¬ 
gards  Abigail  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Jewish  histoiy.  She  was  one  of  the  four  great 
beauties,  the  other  three  being  Sarah,  Rahab,  and 
Esther  (Meg.  Ion).  Her  charm  was  irresistible  to  all 
who  gazed  on  her.  David,  who  first  beheld  her  while 
she  was  still  the  wife  of  Nabal,  almost  fell  a  victim 
to  her  charms  and  was  only  restrained  b}r  Abigail’s 
moral  strength  and  dignity  (Meg.  Lc.).  She  was 
also  a  prophetess:  in  saying  to  David,  “This  shall  be 
no  grief  unto  thee  ”  (I  Sam.  xxv.  31),  Abigail  fore¬ 
shadowed  that  another  woman  (Bathsheba)  would 
one  day  play  a  disastrous  role  in  his  life.  With  all 
her  superior  qualities  Abigail  was  not  free  from  fem¬ 
inine  coquetry;  for  when  she  begged  David  for 
mercy  toward  her  husband,  she  added  the  seemingly 
insignificant  words;  “then  remember  thine  hand¬ 
maid”  (id.).  It  is  for  this  conduct,  unbecoming  in 
a  married  woman,  as  the  Haggadali  observes,  that,  in 
the  following  verse,  Abigail  is  written  without  the 
letter  “yodli  ”  (thus,  “  Abagal  ”),  to  intimate  that 
Abigail  had  shown  herself  unworthy  of  the  letter 
with  which  the  name  of  God  begins  (Midi*.  Sam. 
xxiii. ;  see  Meg.  14a:,  15&;  Midi*.  Tell,  to  Ps.  liii. ; 
compare  also  Sanh,  ii.  4).  L.  G. 

ABIGDOR :  A  pramomen,  as  well  as  a  family 
name,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
which  is  still  in  use.  In  Russia  it  is  pronounced 
“Vigder.”  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Biblical  YU  vjn 
(“Father  of  Gedor”;  1  Cliron.  iv.  18) ;  though  some 
scholars  have  connected  it  with  the  Latin  “  Victor.” 
The  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  name  is  that, 
according  to  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  “Abigdor” 
was  one  of  the  appellations  of  Moses  (see  Lev.  R.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter).  Compare  Avig- 
dor  ;  see  Names.  G. 

ABIGDOR,  ABRAHAM  (called  also  Bonet 
ben  Meshullam  ben  Solomon)  :  A  physician, 
philosopher,  and  translator;  born  in  Provence,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Arles,  in  1350.  He  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Maestro  Abraham  Abigdor,  who  in  1386  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  house  at  Arles  (“Monatsschrift,  ” 
1880,  pp.  410,  411).  Abraham  Abigdor  devoted  his 
early  life  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  (1367)  he  wrote  “Sefer  Se- 
gullat  Melakim  ”  (Royal  Treasure),  a  work  on  logic  in 
rimed  prose — in  the  main  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  the 
“Tendencies  of  the  Philosophers,”  by  Gliazali,  but 
of  independent  value  in  the  more  purely  logical  por¬ 


tions  of  the  book.  Afterward  he  went  to  Montpellier 
to  study  medicine  and  to  be  instructed,  as  he  himself 
writes,  by  Christian  scholars.  He  translated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Latin  works  into  Hebrew :  (1)  Under  the  title, 
“Mebo  bi -Me  la  kali  ”  (Introduction  to  the  Practise  of 
Medicine) ,  the  treatise  on  materia  medica  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  or  dean  of  the  faculty,  Bernard  Alberti,  which 
treatise  is  based  on  book  iv.  of  the  “  Canon  of  Avicen¬ 
na.”  According  to  Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.” 
p.  777) ,  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed  under  the 
title  “  Gcntilis  de  Fulgineo.  ”  (2)  The  “  Medicationis 
Parabolae  ”  of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  (1378).  (3)  Un¬ 
der  the  title,  “  Sefer  Mebo  ha-Ne‘arim”  (Introduction 
for  the  Young),  the  elementary  treatise  on  fevers,  by 
Gerard  de  Solo  (1379).  (4)  “Megillali,”  the  treatise 

of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  on  “Digestive  and  Purga¬ 
tive  Medicines”  (1381).  (5)  “  Almanzuri,  ”  the  abridged 
commentary  of  Gerard  de  Solo  on  the  ninth  book  of 
Razi ’s  “  Ad  Almansorem.  ”  The  translation  is  greatly 
abbreviated,  but  remarks  of  his  own,  derived  from 
personal  experience,  are  added.  (6)  “  Tratato  ”  or 
“Higgayon,”  from  the  “Tractatus  Summularum,”  a 
treatise  on  logic,  by  Pierre  d’Espagne.  (7)  Expla¬ 
nations  of  the  middle  commentary  *of  Averroes  (Ibn 
Roshd)  on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  “  Organon  ” : 
the  “Isagoge,”  the  “Categories,”  and  the  “Inter¬ 
pretation.”  This  is  derived  not  only  from  Arabic 
but  also  from  Latin  sources. 

In  1399  Abigdor  assisted  his  son  Solomon,  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  treatise,  “De  Judiciis  Astronomic,”  or  “Ca- 
pitula  Astrologiie,”  of  Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  into 
Hebrew,  under  the  title  “Panim  ba-Mishpat.”  See 
Abigdor,  Solomon. 

Bibliography:  Lcs  Ecrivains  Juifs  Frangais,  pp.  TIT-721 ; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  333, 334. 

S.  K. 

ABIGDOR  COHEN :  Italian  rabbi,  distin¬ 
guished  for  learning  and  wealth,  who  lived  in  Fer¬ 
rara  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Joseph  Ivolon,  the  most  important  Talmudist  of 
Italy  at  that  time,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.  It  can  not  be  said  with  certainty 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Vatican  manuscript 
“Slia‘are  ha-Musar”  (Gates  of  Moral  Law),  as  Mi¬ 
chael  asserts.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
manuscript  is  ascribed  was  borne  by  a  number  of 
medieval  rabbis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  Abig¬ 
dor  Cohen  of  Vienna  is  the  author;  for  he  was  held 
in  especial  honor  in  Rome,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
almost  every  page  of  the  “  Shibbole  ha-Leket.  ” 
Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-TIayyim ,  No.  12. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  ELIJAH  HA-KOHEN 

(called  also  Abigdor  Cohen  Zedek) :  The  earliest 
of  the  great  Talmudists  of  Austria;  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  R,  Simha  of  Speyer  (who  flourished  about 
1220),  but  he  knew  also  R.  Joel  ha-Levi  of  Bonn  (who 
flourished  about  1175) .  Abigdor  lived  in  Vienna,  and 
from  there  administered  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Austria.  Of  his  writings  wc 
possess  only  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  five  Megillot,  which  still  exist  in  manuscript. 
From  various  sources  we  know  that  he  also  wrote 
Tosafot  to  the  treatise  Ketubot.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  scholars  of  Germany  often  applied  to  him  for 
advice  on  difficult  ritualistic  problems,  theoretical  or 
practical,  and  attached  great  importance  to  his  de¬ 
cisions.  He  had  also  distinguished  pupils,  among 
whom  was  the  eminent  Rabbi  Meir  of  Rotlienburg. 

Bibliography :  Michael,  Or  ha-Haimim ,  No.  10;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
pp.  3S,  42,  193. 

L.  G. 
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Abigdor  Zuvidal 


ABIGDOR  DE  FANO.  See  Fang,  Abigdor  de. 

ABIGDOR  HAYYIM.  See  Hayyim,  Abigdoii. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  ISAAC  :  A  French  rabbinic 
scholar  ;  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the 
“  Abigdor  the  Frenchman  ”  mentioned  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Malizor. 
From  a  note  in  manuscript  (Munich,  No.  92),  “  Abigdor 
the  Frenchman  ”  appears  to  have  been  an  adherent  of 
the  Cabala.  It  is  possible  that  the  rabbis  Isaac  and 
Abigdor  of  Beziers,  whom  Nahmanides  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  the  Jewish  community  of  that  town, 
are  “  Abigdor  the  Frenchman”  and  his  father  Isaac. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  improbable  that  Abigdor 
ben  Isaac  is  identical  with  Abigdor  mentioned  in  “  The 
Mordecai.  ”  The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  Austrian  Tal¬ 
mudist  Abigdor  ha-Kohen,  who  lived  not  long  before 
and  in  the  same  region  as  Mordecai. 

Bibliography  :  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  iii.  3;  Zunz,  Ritus,  p.  194; 

Lcs  ficrivains  Juifs  Framjais,  p.  758. 

L.  Cr. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  HA-KANAH.  Bee  Ivan  Air. 

ABIGDOR  KARA,  See  Kara,  Abigdor. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  MENAHEM :  German  Tal 
mudist;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Bodleian  collection  of  manuscripts  con¬ 
tains  responsa  by  him.  Abigdor  ben  Menahem,  to 
judge  from  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  R.  Jacob 
Molln  (died  1427)  and  of  R.  Jacob  Weil  (1410).  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  living  at  the  time 
when  the  responsa  were  collected,  seeing  that  the 
collector  puts  after  Abigdor’s  name  the  memorial 
formula  ''"ftW  |"pf  (that  is,  Zikron  kedushato  nezali , 
shctlom  mishkabo  yihyeh  =  The  memory  of  the  holy 
be  everlasting ;  may  he  rest  in  peace) . 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS.  No.  820. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  MOSES  (called  also  Abigdor 
Sofer  of  Eisenstadt  or  Abigdor  Izmunsh) :  Lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Cracow.  He  translated 
certain  portions  of  the  prayer-book  into  German. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4171;  Michael, 

Or  ha-Hawjim ,  No.  13. 

Or. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  NATHAN  OF  AVIGNON  : 

French  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Abraham  ben  Nathan,  the  author  of 
“  Ha-Manliig, ”  in  which  work  Abigdor  is  twice  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1304,  when  “Ha-Manliig ”  was  written, 
Abigdor  was  still  living. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  3;  Michael,  Or  7m- 

Hayyim,  No.  14 ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  104 ;  Halberstaimn,  in  Kobak’s 

Gihzc  Nistarot ,  iv.  17 :  Steinschneider,  Hchr.  Bibl.  xi.  24. 

L.  G. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  SAMUEL :  A  rabbi  in  Pru- 
zliany,  Rushony,  Wilkowyszky,  and  Selva  (Lithu¬ 
ania  and  Poland),  from  1719  to  1768.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Wilna,  where  his  son 
Samuel  was  rabbi.  He  died  there  March  1,  1771. 
Responsa  of  his  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Saul 
ben  Moses  of  Lomzha. 

Bibliography:  GihaLt  Sliaul,  Zolkiev,  1774;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct 

Yisracl,  p.  5,  Warsaw,  1S86. 

A.  B.  D. 

ABIGDOR  BEN  SIMHA  (called  also  Abigdor 

Levi  ;  nom  de  'plume ,  '"6  irU’2N=p"^N'):  A 

German  author,  wlio  was  born  in  Glogau  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  having 


been  a  tutor  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  he  removed  to 
Prague  in  1768,  and  there  followed  the  same  voca¬ 
tion.  Early  in  1773,  while  traveling  through  Sax- 
ony,  lie  was  arrested  on  a  false  charge,  and  lingered 
in  the  prison  of  Pima  without  an  examination  for 
ten  months.  During  his  confinement  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  medieval  He¬ 
brew  philosophy  without  interruption.  At  last  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  in  Hebrew 
describing  bis  predicament  to  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn’s  reply,  dated  January  13,  1774,  was 
written  in  German,  and,  as  anticipated,  was  opened 
and  read  by  the  authorities.  When  they  saw  that 
the  Hebrew  scholar  whom  they  held  in  custody  was 
a  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  they  cleared  him  of  all  sus¬ 
picion  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Through  the  aid  of 
Isaac  Dessau  and  his  relative,  R.  Hirscliel  Levin  (Zebi 
Hirsch)  of  Berlin,  lie  was  enabled  to  return  to  Prague. 

The  first  work  Abigdor  published  was  an  elemen¬ 
tary  Hebrew  grammar  entitled  “  Dabar  Tob”(A  Good 
Thing) ,  with  a  table  of  conjugations,  to  which  he 
added  Moses  ibn  Habib’s  “Marpe  Laslion,”  Prague, 
1783.  In  1792  lie  edited  the  first  series  of  letters 
which  Mendelssohn  had  addressed  to  him  (nVUtt 
Yen),  and  in  1797  supplemented  it  with  a  second 
series.  This  supplement  forms  the  appendix  to  his 
poem,  “  Hoteni  Toknit  ”  (The  Perfect  Seal) ,  on 
which  he  prided  himself  very  much.  It  is  a  didactic 
poem,  and  aims  at  proving  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  surpass  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  ever  in¬ 
vented,  from  Socrates  to  Kant.  It  does  not,  however, 
deserve  the  name  of  poetry :  it  is  nothing  but  a  string 
of  feeble  arguments  couched  in  obscure  language. 
The  commentary  which  the  author  found  necessary 
to  supply  does  not  make  the  poem  more  intelligible ; 
nor  does  the  acrostic, which  gives  the  name  and  place 
of  birth  of  the  author,  and  the  date  of  composition, 
relieve  the  poem  of  its  glaring  faults — lack  of  im¬ 
agination  and  appropriate  diction.  In  1802  Abigdor 
edited  the  Pentateuch  with  the  commentary  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  an  introduction  of  his  own.  The  last 
of  his  literary  efforts  was  a  poem  embodied  in  S.  W. 
Buchner’s  “Zahot  ha-Melizah,”  Berlin,  1810. 

I.  D. 

ABIGDOR  B.  SIMON  COSTELLEZ  or 
KOSTELIZ.  See  Kosteliz  (Costellez),  Abig¬ 
dor  b.  Simon. 

ABIGDOR,  SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM; 

A  Hebrew  translator;  bom  in  Provence  in  13S4.  As¬ 
sisted  by  his  father,  Abraham  Bonet  ben  Meshul- 
lam,  he,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  translated 
Arnauld  de  Yilleneuve’s  work,44  De  Judiciis  Astrono¬ 
mic,  ”  from  Latin  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “  Panim 
ba-Mishpat”  (Methods  of  Judgment).  This  trans¬ 
lation  still  exists  in  manuscript.  In  1399  he  also 
translated  Sacrobosco’s  “Sphsera  Mundi”  (On  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Spheres) ,  under  the  title  “  Mareh 
ha-Ofanim”  (The  Indicator  of  the  Spheres).  The 
last-mentioned  work  was  printed  in  Abraham  bar 
Hiyya’s  “Zurat  lia- Are?  ”  (Offenbach,  1720),  with 
notes  by  Mattathiah  Deiacret,  Manoah  Hendel,  and 
others.  * 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2254;  idem, 

Hchr.  Uchcrs.  pp.  U43,  782. 

JLl.  V_T. 

ABIGDOR  ZUVIDAL :  Italian  rabbi  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  died  Nov.  13, 1601.  David  de  Pomis,  in  the 
preface  to  his  dictionary,  “Zemali  David,”  states 
that  Abigdor  was  of  German  descent.  .  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Abigdor  and  some  of  his  friends  that  Ju¬ 
dah  Moscata  was  prompted  to  write  his  commentary 
on  the  “  Cuzari.”  Abigdor  was  a  disciple  of  Samuel 


Abihail 

Abilene 
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-Judah  Katzenellenbogen,  and  subsequently  became 
liis  assistant  in  the  rabbinical  college  of  Venice.  He 
participated  in  the  controversy  on  the  mikwch  (ritual 
bath)  of  Rovigo,  on  which  several  books  were  pub¬ 
lished  (“  Milhamot  Adonai,”  Venice,  1601),  and  liis 
name  is  mentioned  with  respect  even  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  His  disciple,  Jacob  ben  Ellianan  Heilprin, 
author  of  the  responsa  “Yalilat  Yaiikob,”  Padua, 
1623,  testifies  to  the  high  standing  of  Abigdor  in 
the  rabbinical  world  of  his  age.  "His  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  Leon  Modena  in  “  Midbar  Yehudah, ” 
Ho.  71,  where  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  is  also  to  be  found. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayijim,  No.  15. 

D. 

ABIHAIL  (“Father  is  Might”)  :  1.  The  father 
of  Zuriel,  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari  (Yum.  iii. 
35).  2.  Wife  of  Abisliur  (I  Cliron.  ii.  29).  3.  Son 

of  Huri,  a  Gadite  resident  in  Gilead  (I  Cliron.  v.  14). 
4.  Wife  of  Relioboam  and  daughter  of  Eliab,  the 
brother  of  David  (II  Cliron.  xi.  IS).  5.  The  father  of 
Esther  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29).  In  the  two  last-named 
passages  the  Septuagint  reading  gives  Aminadab. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABIHTJ  (“I-Ie  is  Father  ”).—  Biblical  Data  :  He 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  9,  where  he  and  his 
brother  are  classed  with  Moses  and  Aaron  as  the 
leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  “  elders 77  of  Israel,  who  go 
up  into  the  mount  to  eat  the  covenant  meal  with 
YHWH. 

In  other  passages  Abihu  is  designated  as  the  second 
son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  with  his 
father  and  brothers  is  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
(Ex.  xxviii.  1).  With  Yadab  he  is  put  to  death  for 
offering  strange  fire  to  YHWH  (Lev.  x.  1:  Yum.  iii. 

2,  4,  xxvi.  60,  61).  Elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
lie  is  only  mentioned  in  I  Cliron.  vi.  3  and  II  Cliron 
xxiv.  1,  2.  G.  A.  B. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  haggadic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  death  of  Yadab  and  Abihu  (Lev. 
x.  1-6)  is  wholly  an  idealization  of  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  ascribes  the 
death  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  an  offense  committed 
by  them,  an  old  Midrash  applies  the  verse  in  Eccle¬ 
siastes  (vii.  15),  “There  is  a  righteous  man  that  per- 
isheth  in.  liis  righteousness, 77  to  YTidab  and  Abihu, 
who,  it  is  said,  brought  an  incense-offering  into  the 
sanctuary  in  order  to  honor  God,  and  while  doing  so 
were  consumed  by  fire  (Yalk.  on  Eccl.  lx.  §976;  so 
also  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  ad  loc.).  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this,  the  Midrash  places  the  time  of  the  of¬ 
fering  of  Yadab  and  Abihu  before  the  fall  of  the 
heavenly  fire,  and  indeed  to  bring  down  the  fire 
was  the  very  purpose  that  Yadab  and  Abihu  had  in 
mind  (Sifra,  Sliemini  Milluim,  ed.  Weiss,  p.445;  some¬ 
what  differently  Ephraem  Syrus :  compare  Gerson,  in 
“  Monatsschrift,  ”  1868,  xvif.  102). 

The  words  in  Lev.  x.  2,  “they  died  before  God,” 
are  used  because  the  death  of  the  children  of  pious 
parents  during  their  lifetime  affects  God  closely 
(Lev.  R.  xx.  10).  Moreover,  since  the  death  of  the 
pious  has  an  expiatory  effect  ( lx.),  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  their  death  is  read  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

In  order  that  the  death  of  Yadab  and  Abihu  may 
not  appear  entirely  unjustifiable,  the  Ilaggadah 
seeks  to  reconcile  God's  justice  with  the  blameless¬ 
ness  of  pious  men  (Tan.,  Alire,  6,  ed.  Buber,  7):  they 
died  in  an  attempt  to  put  off  corporeality. 

Pliilo  testifies  to  the  great  age  of  this  Ilaggadah 
when,  in  his  customary  allegorization  of  Biblical  ma¬ 
terial,  he  says :  “  Yadab  and  Abilm.  who  approached 
God  and  gave  up  mortal  life  in  order  to  receive 
immortality,  were  naked;  that  is,  they  broke  every 


bond  connecting  them  with  mortal  needs  and  pas¬ 
sions”  (“De  Allegoriis  Legum,”ii.  15,  ed.  Cohn  and 
\Y  midland,  p.  101).  The  reference  to  nakedness  is 
made  clear  by  a  Midrash,  which  remarks  that  the 
transgression  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  performed  their  duties  'HOITO  with¬ 
out  the  prescribed  apparel  of  the  priests,  which  they 
forgot  in  their  ecstasy.  They  were  not  necessarily 
naked,  however,  as  Philo  has  it.  According  to  an¬ 
other  view,  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  killed  by  fire 
from  God;  their  bodies  and  clothes  were  not  con¬ 
sumed,  the  marvelous  fire  taking  only  their  breath 
from  them  (Sifra,  lx.,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  455;  Sanh.  52 a). 

Eliezer  b.  ILyrcanus  and  Akiba  find  them  blame¬ 
worthy  onl}r  in  so  far  that  they  ventured  upon  so 
important  an  act  without  consulting  Moses.  R. 
Islimael  holds  the  view  that  the}’  did  not  bring 
their  sacrifice  at  the  right  time  (Sifra,  lx.,  ed.  Weiss, 
455,  and  Alire,  beginning;  Yonm,  53 a;  ‘Er.  63«). 
The  latter  explanation  made  its  way  into  the  Pc- 
shito,  which  adds  to  “  strange  fire  ”  (,Yff  jyx)  the 
words  “not  at  the  right  time"”  Originally,  the  ad¬ 
dition  was,  of  course,  an  explanatory  gloss,  which 
in  course  of  time  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  text. 
Following  the  trend  of  R.  Eliezer’s  ideas,  the  later 
l-Iaggadah  attaches  blame  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  be¬ 
cause  of  their  too  great  self-esteem.  They  remained 
unmarried,  because  they  did  not  regard  any  woman 
as  good  enough  for  them.  They  even  considered 
themselves  more  important  than  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  secretly  longed  for  the  time  when  they  should 
standout  the  head  of  the  people  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber, 
pp.  1725  ct  seq. ;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  lx.,  where  the  par¬ 
allels  arc  given  in  notes). 

The  endeavor  of  the  old  Ilaggadah  to  interpret 
the  fault  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  a  trivial  offense 
had,  however,  an  effect  contrary  to  that  anticipated. 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  The  varying  opinions 
were  all  accepted  as  correct,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  represented  as  models  of  virtue,  came 
to  be  invested  with  many  mischievous  traits  (see 
Pesik.  and  Tan.  lx. ;  especially  the  opinions  of  Levi 
and  Bar  Iyappara,  which,  are  shared  by  the  Church 
father  Ephraem  Syrus,  as  shown  in  “Monatsschrift,” 

L.  G. 

- Critical  View :  The  death  of  Yadab  and  Abihu 

probably  represents  the  memory  of  some  calamity  to 
a  portion  of  the  priesthood,  which,  in  the  contest  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  law,  was  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  who  might  violate  that  law. 

G.  A.  B. 

ABIHUD  (“Father  is  Majesty  ”):  A  grandson  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of  I 
Cliron.  viii.  3.  G.  B.  L. 

ABI JAH  or  ABIAH  (uncontracted,  ABIY'AHU 
=  “ Mv  father  is  YHWH”) :  Yame  of  several  Old 
Testament  personages,  of  whom  the  following  are 
the  most  notable ; 

1  .—Biblical  Data :  Son  of  Samuel,  who,  with  his 
elder  brother  Joel,  j udged  Israel  in  Beersheba.  Their 
inefficiency  and  venality  were  the  ostensible  reasons 
that  induced  the  elders  of  Israel  to  petition  Samuel  to 
appoint  a  king  over  them  (I  Sam.  iii.  1-5) . 

J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Some  rabbis  en¬ 
deavor  to  exculpate  Abiah  and  his  brother  in  part 
from  the  charges  against  them  referred  to  in  I  Sam. 
viii.  2,  3.  By  Akiba  and  his  disciples  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  the  offense  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  inconsiderate  and  proud  manner  with 
which  they  appropriated  what  was  theirs  by  right, 
or  in  exacting  more  than  was  their  due.  Others  go 
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so  far  as  to  declare  that  their  sole  offense  consisted 
in  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  father,  they  did  not 
travel  about  the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
condition,  but  established  themselves  in  one  place, 
surrounded  themselves  by  a  royal  court,  and  left 
the  people  to  be  exploited  by  officials  (Shab,  06 a). 
Others,  again,  assert  that  Joel  and  Abiali  were  orig¬ 
inally  wicked,  but  that  they  improved  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  found  worthy  of  prophecy 
(Kuth  R.  on  ii.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  Pseudo- 
Jerome,  in  his  “Commentary  on  Chronicles”  (vi. 
14),  undoubtedly  following  Jewish  tradition,  declares 
that  Abiali,  the  judge,  was  the  only  sinner,  but  that 
his  brother  was  blameworthy  because  he  had  not 
endeavored  to  turn  Abiali  to  better  ways.  See  J oel, 
Son  of  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Ralimer,  Eln  Latcinischcr  Kommentar  za 
den  BUchcrn  dev  Clironik ,  pp.  29-31,  Thorn,  1806. 


2—  Biblical  Data :  Son  of  Jeroboam  I,  king  of 
northern  Israel,  whose  story  is  told  in  I  Kings, 
xiv.  1-18.  He  having  fallen  sick,  his  mother  went 
in  disguise  to  the  prophet  Ahijali  to  inquire  as  to 
the  prospects  of  her  son’s  recovery.  Ahijali  recog¬ 
nizing  her,  informed  her  that  the  child  would  die, 
and  at  the  same  time,  predicted  the  calamities  that 
were  to  befall  the  kingdom.  The  narrative  in  the 
accepted  text  associates  all  national  disasters  with 
the  religious  apostasy  of  Jeroboam.  The  Septua- 
o-int  (Vatican  and  Lucian)  has  a  briefer  narrative; 
and  critics  have  pointed  out  that  this  simpler,  and 
presumably  earlier,  form  of  the  story  deals  with  a 
starve  in  Jeroboam’s  life  antecedent  to  his  public  ca¬ 
reer  to  which  it  makes  no  reference  whatever  (see 
H.  Winckler,  “  Alttestamcntliche  Untersuclmngen,” 
pp.  12  ct  seq.).  J- 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  passage,  I 

Kings,  xiv.  18,  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to 
“  some  good  thing  [found  in  him]  toward  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,”  is  interpreted  (M.  K.  2 Sb)  as  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Abijali’s  courageous  and  pious  act  in  remov- 
in o-  the  sentinels  placed  by  his  father  on  the  frontier 
between  Israel  and  Judah  to  prevent  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem.  Some  assert  that  he  himself  undertook 
a  pilgrimage. 

3.— Biblical  Data;  The  second  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Belioboam.  His  reign  lasted  three  years (b.c. 
918-915).  From  the  account  in  I  Kings,  xv.  1-8 
(where  he  is  called  Abi  jam),  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  a  wicked  ruler,  “who  walked  in  all  the  sms 
of  his  father,”  and  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  David,  his  ancestor,  that  the  royal  line  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  him.  “God  gave  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  set  up  his  son  after  him,  and  to  establish 
Jerusalem:  because  David  did  that  which y  as  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  turned  not  aside  from 
anything  that  he  commanded  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hi t- 
tite.”  The  only  "other  matter  there  touched  upon 
is  his  relations  "with  the  northern  kingdom,  as  to 
which  it  is  merely  said  that  there  was  constant  wai 
between  him  and  Jeroboam  I.  In  II  Ohron.  xiii. 
much  is  said  of  Abijah,  and  all  of  it  with  direct  or 
implied  approbation.  Indeed,  no  two  accounts  of 
the  same  person  could  be  more  contradictory.  In 

I  Kings,  xv.  2,  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Maa- 
cliali,  daughter  of  Abishalom;  this  is  confirmed  by 

II  Ohron.  xi.  20  in  its  account  of  the  reign  of  Relio- 
boam.  But  in  II  Ohron.  xiii.  2  she  is  called  “Mi- 
chaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeali”  (see  Taig. 
Chron.  for  the  rabbinical  view).  The  clironiclei 
records  an  address  by  Abijah  to  Jeroboam  before  a 


battle  with  that  monarch,  congratulating  the  people 
of  Judah  upon  tlicir  devotion  to  YHWH,  and  deal¬ 
ing  minutely  with  the  matters  of  worship  and  ritual 
in°which  they  were  superior  to  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  against  whom  the  judgment  of  YHAVIi 
is  invoked  (II  Chron.  xiii.  4-12).  The  chronicler 
also  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  battle,  in  which 
Judah  was  victorious.  We  are  warned  by  the  case 
of  Uzziah  (Azariali)  not  to  hastily  infer  from  the 
silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings  with  regard  to  events 
narrated  in  Chronicles  that  such  events  arc  unliis- 
torical.  There  was  doubtless  a  continuation  under 
Abijah  of  the  state  of  feud  that  had  prevailed  from 
the’ beginning  of  the  schism;  and  the  tradition  of 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  Abijah  over  Jeroboam 
must  have  had  a  well-grounded  basis.  But  the  de¬ 
tails  given  in  Chronicles  are  impossible.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  engaged  in  battle  is  greater  than  the 
whole  adult  male  population  of  the  kingdoms  at  any 
epoch,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any  armies 
that  ever  faced  one  another  during  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  result  of  his  defeat,  Jeroboam  is  said 
to  have  lost  Bethel  and  two  other  districts  with 
their  towns.  This  was  at  best  but  a  temporary 
gain  for  Judah.  The  chronicler  adds  that  Abijah 
waxed  mighty  and  married  fourteen  wives,  and  be- 
o-at  twenty  and  two  sons  and  sixteen  daughters  (II 
Chron.  xiii  21).  The  context  implies  that  this  oc¬ 
curred  after  Abi jail’s  accession  and  during  his  reign 
of  three  years.  The  account  is  closed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  these  and  other  facts  are  to  he  found  in 
the  Midrasli  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 

J.  E.  McC. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Although  Ahijali 

took  up  God’s  cause  against  Jeroboam,  the  idola¬ 
trous  king  of  Israel,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  fruits! f  his  victory  over  the  latter  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time,  dying  as  lie  did  shortly  after  his  cam¬ 
paign  (Josephus,  “  Ant,”  viii.  11,  §  3).  The  rabbis 
recount  many  transgressions  committed  by  Abijah 
against  liis  fellow  men,  which  resulted  in  drawing 
God’s  vengeance  upon  him  more  speedily  than  upon 
Jeroboam!  idolatries.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  lie 
mutilated  the  corpses  of  Jeroboam’s  soldiers,  and 
even  would  not  permit  them  to  be  interred  until 
they  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Nor  did 
Abijah  show  himself  zealous  in  God’s  cause  after 
all;  for  when,  by  the  conquest  of  Bethel  (II  Chron. 
xiii.  19),  the  golden  calves  came  into  his  possession, 
he  did  not  destroy  them  as  the  law  (Deut.  vii.  25) 
enjoined.  The  rabbis  also  point  out  that  it  was 
improper  for  Abijah  to  accuse  the  whole  of  Israel  of 
idolatry  and  to  proclaim  the  appointment  of  Jero¬ 
boam  as  king  to  have  been  the  work  of  “vain  men, 
the  children  of  Belial”  (II  Chron.  xiii.  7),  since  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  the  prophet  Aliijah,  the  bhiio- 
nite,  who  made  him  king  (I  Kings,  xi.  81 ).  For  these 
reasons  Abijah’s  reign  was  a  short  one. 

Bibliography:  Seder 'Qlcim R.  xvi.;  I  er.  1  eb.  xvi.  15c ;  Gen . 

Ii.  lxv.  20 ;  Lev.  Ii -  xxxili.  5 ;  Talk.  ii.  205. 

Ju.  Lt. 

4.— Biblical  Data  :  Mother  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judali.  II  Chron.  xxix.  1. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Abi  saved  the  life 

of  her  son  Hezekiah,  whom  her  godless  husband, 
Aliaz,  had  designed  as  an  offering  to  Moloch.  By 
anointing  him  with  the  blood  of  the  salamander,  she 
enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  lire  of  Moloch  un¬ 
scathed  (Sanli.  63 b).  ■*J* 

ABILA.  See  Abilexe. 

ABILENE  :  A  small  district  of  Syria  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  Anti-Libanus.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  town  of  Abila,  on  the  northern  declivity  ot  ALt. 
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Hermon,  about  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Tlie  district  was  given  as  a  tetrarcly  to  Lty- 
sanias  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  about  26  me.  (see 
Luke,  iii.  1).  and  was  bestowed  upon  Herod  Agrippa 
b\r  Claudius  about  41  (Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xix.  51). 
Abila,  called  “Abilaof  Lysanias,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  was  thought  to 
be  the  burial-place  of  Abel,  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  the  names.  "  J,  E.  McC. 

ABILENE  :  A  village  situated  northwest  of  Sep- 
phoris  (Neubauer,  “  Geographic  du Talmud,”  p.  259). 
According  to  Griitz  (“  Gesch.  d.  Jud.”  2d  ed.,  ii.  257), 
a  district  of  Perea  (Lev.  R,  xvii. ;  Pesik.  Wa-yehi, 
66u).  G.  B.  L.‘  ' 

ABIMAEL  :  Son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28) ;  found 
also  in  the  corresponding  genealogical  list  of  Sliem’s 
descendants  in  I  Chron.  i.  22.  G.  B.  L. 

ABIMELECH  (“M3'  Father  is  King,”  or  “My 
Father  is  Melech,”  probably  the  name  of  a  deity): 
1.  Son  of  Gideon  (surnamed  Jerubbaal),  the  great 
“judge”  of  Israel.  By  virtue  of  his  father’s  dic¬ 
tatorship  or  semiroyalty,  he  claimed  to  rule  over 
Ephraim.  He  was,  however,  merely  the  son  of 
Gideon’s  concubine;  and  to  make  good  his  claim  he 
resorted  to  force.  Aided  by  his  mother’s  relatives, 
he  put  to  death  all  of  his  half-brothers  except  the 
youngest,  Jot-liam,  and  ruled  three  years  in  Sliecliem. 
His  adherents  were  mostl3’  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
race,  to  which  his  mother  probably  belonged.  The 
Israelitisli  party  rebelled  and  gained  control  in  She- 
chem.  After  prolonged  strife,  Abimelecli  took  the 
city  b3r  assault.  While  besieging  the  neighboring 
stronghold,  Thebez,  lie  was  struck  on  the  head  with 
a  millstone  thrown  b3r  a  woman.  Conscious  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  lie  commanded  his  armor- 
bearer  to  kill  him  at  once  with  his  sword.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  death,  Shechem  and  its  environs  were 
made  permanently  Israelitisli.  J.  F.  McC. 

2.  King  of  Gath,  mentioned  in  the  superscription 
to  Ps.  xxxiv.  In  I  Sam.  xxi.  20  he  is  called  Achish. 

3.  — Biblical  Data:  King  of  Gerar,  with  whom 

both  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  into  close  connection. 
The  stories  that  are  told  in  both  cases  are  very  much 
alike  in  all  details,  which  induces  the  Bible  critics  to 
believe  that  there  is  really  onlv  one  (Gen.  xx,  xxi 
xxvi.  1-17).  ‘  1  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  One  of  the  few 

pious  persons  among  the  heathens  whose  name  be¬ 
came  the  typical  appellation  for  the  rare  class  of 
pagans  designated  as  pious  by  the  rabbis  (Midi*.  Teh. 
xxxiv. ).  He  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(Gen.  R.  lii.).  His  attempted  seizure  of  Sarah  (Gen. 
xx. )  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  childless,  and 
that  he  hoped,  through  his  marriage  with  a  pious 
woman  like  Sarah,  to  be  blessed  with  offspring. 

W  lien,  therefore,  Michael,  Abraham’s  guardian  angel, 
descended  from  heaven  and  wanted  to  kill  Abimelecli 
with  his  sword,  the  latter  could  plead  in  his  defense 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  criminal  character  of  his 
deed  and  had  acted  with  good  intentions  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxvi. ).  But  as  Abraham  was  really  in  part  to  blame 
for  the  conduct  of  Abimelecli  toward  him,  Abime- 
lech’s  curse,  “May  this  one  that  will  be  thine  have 
a  covering  on  his  eves”  (liaggadic  translation  of 
Dtrympri  P  Kin  n:n,  Gen.  xx.  16),  took  effect  and 
resulted  in  Isaac’s  blindness  in  his  old  age  (Meg.  Ion). 

Another  occasion  on  which  Abraham’s  conduct 
toward  Abimelecli  incurs  the  reproach  of  the  Hag- 
gadali  is  that  of  the  consummation  of  the  league  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  was  to  continue  in 
effect  for  four  generations. 


God  said  to  Abraham:  “ Thou  hast  given  seven  Iambs  to 
Abimelecli  in  concluding  the  league  of  friendship  with  him  ;  by 
thy  life,  for  seven  generations  shall  I  retard  the  joy  of  thy  off¬ 
spring  ;  from  Abraham  unto  Moses.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven 
lambs;  by  thy  life,  seven  righteous  of  thy  race  shall  the  Philis¬ 
tines  [descendants  of  A  him elech 3  slay :  Hophni,  Phinehas,  Sam¬ 
son,  Saul,  and  his  three  sons.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven  lambs  * 
by  thy  life,  seven  sacred  possessions  of  thy  people  will  his  children 
destroy:  the  tabernacle,  the  sacred  objects  in  Gilgal,  Nob,  Gibeon, 
and  Shiloh,  and  the  two  temples.  Thou  hast  given  him  seven 
lambs ;  seven  months  shall  the  holy  Ark  of  the  covenant  abide 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines’1  (Gen.  R.  liv.  4;  Midr.  Sam.  xii.  1; 
Talk,  §  103  on  I  Sam.  vi.  1). 

On  the  other  band,  a  very  unfavorable  picture  is 
dra  wn  by  the  Haggadali  of  the  treatment  of  Isaac  by 
Abimelecli,  wherein  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  be 
misguided  by  bis  envy.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Gerar  tiie  saying  went,  “  I  would  rather  possess  the 
dung  of  Isaac’s  stables  than  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Abimelecli.  ”  This  exasperated  Abimelecli  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  sought  to  engage  Isaac  in  a  quarrel  by 
declaring  that  the  latter  owed  his  wealth  to  the  Phil¬ 
istines,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged.  In  punish¬ 
ment  for  this,  Abimelecli,  like  Job,  was  visited  by 
disease,  ancl  liis  house  was  robbed  by  thieves  (Gen. 
B.  lxiv.  7).  L.  G. 

4.  A  priest  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  xviii.  16,  where 
he  is  erroneous^  described  as  the  son  of  Abiathar, 
whose  father  lie  was.  Elsewhere  he  is  called  Aimr- 
elecii.  G.  B.  L. 

ABIMI  (a  contraction  of  ABBA-IMMI  or  AB¬ 
BA-  AMMI) ;  The  name  of  several  Amoraim,  dis-  - 
tiuguished  for  proficiency  in  the  Halakah.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  following:  1.  A  Baby¬ 
lonian  halakist  of  the  third  century,  alwa3rs  quoted 
without  cognomen.  Most  of  his  doctrines  have  been 
transmitted  through  Bab  Hisda,  to  whom,  however, 
in  later  years  lie  turned  for  information  on  some 
Baraitot  which  he  had  forgotten  (Men.  7a;  ‘Ar.  22a). 
Bab  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  tlie  founder  of  the  Pumbe- 
dita  Academy,  also  reported  Halakot  in  Ids  name 
CEr.  24a;  Hul.  48a).  Abimi  has  the  tradition  that, 
after  the  completion  of  the  First  Temple,  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle,  together  with  all  its  boards,  hooks,  bolts, 
pillars,  and  thresholds,  was  secreted  in  the  subter¬ 
ranean  chambers  beneath  the  Temple  (Sotah,  9 a; 
Suk.  165;  Git  79a :  B.  K.  135;  Sanli.  15a  and  815;  Zeb. 
26a;  Men.  775;  ‘Ar.  55). 

2,  A  Babylonian  amora  of  tlie  fourth  century, 
disciple  of  Babbali  b.  Nahmani.  He  and  his  brother 
‘Efa  (Hefa)  are  cited  as  “  the  ingenious  scholars  of 
Pumbedita”  (Sanli.  175).  In  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
he  is  designated  as  Abimi,  the  brother  of  Hefa  (Yer. 
Ned.  ii.  375;  Yer.  Shebu.  iii.  ?Ad) ;  but  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Sanli.  l.c .)  gives  Baliba  as  the  name  of  his 
father  (see,  however,  Bunk  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
1898,  pp.  191-197).  According  to  Kid.  39 a,  Abimi 
and  his  brother  attempted  to  abrogate  the  Biblical 
law  concerning  uncircumcised  fruit  (Lev.  xix.  23) 
for  Bab3'lon.  g.  M. 

ABIMI  B.  ABBAHU :  A  scholar  of  the  third 
cent  my.  Abimi’s  native  country  and  parentage  are 
doubtful.  He  is  always  cited  as  Abimi,  the  son  of 
B.  Abbahu;  he  was  as  fond  of  quoting  Baraitot  as 
was  R.  Abbahu  of  Ciesarea  of  collecting  them;  and 
once  he  applied  to  a  B.  Abbahu  for  "legal  advice 
(Ket.  85^)-  These  circumstances  point  to~  Palestine 
as  his  native  country  and  to  R.  Abbahu  of  Caesarea 
as  his  father;  hence  Baclier  (“Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii. 
101)  so  describes  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  and  that  even  where  the  latter 
quotes  Abbahu  as  illustrating  filial  piety,  the  filial 
piety  of  Abimi,  praised  by  his  father  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud,  is  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  Abimi 
never  refers  to  Abbahu,  and  settles  debts  in  Baby- 
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Ionia  through  Hama  b.  Kabbah  b.  Abulia  (Ket, 
who  never  was  in  Palestine.  Frankel  (Mebo,  p.  60a), 
holding  the  two  names  Abbaliu  and  Abulia  to  be 
identical,  believes  Abimi  to  have  been  a  Babylonian, 
and  a  brother  of  Rabbah  b.  Abulia,  Abimi  is  often 
mentioned  as  reporting  Baraitot.  One  of  these,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  honor  due" to  parents,  says:  “One  man 
feeds  his  father  on  pheasants  and  yet  tires  him  of 
this  world;  while  another  yokes  his  father  to  the 
treadmill  and  yet  prepares  him  for  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world  to  come  ”  (Kid.  31a) .  Elsewhere  this  para¬ 
dox  is  thus  explained :  The  first  case  is  that  of  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  his  father  with 
stuffed  birds,  and  who,  when  the  father  once  in¬ 
quired,  “Son,  whence  dost  thou  get  all  this?”  re¬ 
plied,  “Old  man,  eat  and  be  silent  as  clogs  do;” 
The  second  is  the  case  of  one  who  was  engaged  in 
turning  a  millstone  when  his  father  was  drafted  to 
do  public  service.  The  son  exchanged  places  with 
his  father,  remarking  that  he  was  more  able  to  bear 
the  abuses  incident  to  such  service  than  was  liis  aged 
father  (Yer.  Peali,  i.  15c  ;  Yer.  Kiel.  i.  61c. ;  compare 
Kashi  to  Babli  Kiel,  l.c.) .  Abimi  himself  was  cited  by 
his  own  father  as  an  example  of  filial  piety.  Though 
blessed  with  five  learned  sons,  all  of  whom  had  been 
found  worthy  of  ordination,  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  take  his  place  in  waiting  on  their  grand¬ 
father.  Once  his  father  called  for  water  to  drink. 
Abimi  hastened  to  bring  it,  and,  finding  liis  father 
asleep,  remained  reverently  standing  over  him  until 
he  awoke.  It  is  said  that  Abimi  then  and  there  con¬ 
ceived  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  Seventy -ninth 
Psalm  (see  Lam.  R.  on  iv.  11;  Midr.  Tell.  l.c.).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  Baraita  cited  by  Abimi,  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  epoch  of  Israel  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
seven  thousand  years:  for  the  Scripture  says  (Isa. 
lxii.  5) ,  “  As  the  bridegroom  rejoicetli  over  the  bride, 
so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee  ” ;  and  as  the  bridal 
feast  lasts  seven  clays,  and  the  Lord’s  day  is  equal 
to  a  thousand  of  man’s  years,  it  follows  that  the 
bridal  feast  between  the  Lord  and  Israel  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  seven  thousand  years  (Sanli.  99a,  Raslii 
ad  lac.  \  see  Shab.  1195;  Ket.  85a;  Sliebu.  42a;  ‘Ab. 
Zarali,  345;  Hul.  635).  S.  M. 

ABIMI  OF  HAGRONIA  (possibly  Agranum  ; 
see  Neubauer,  “  Geographic  du  Talmud,”  p. 347) :  A 
Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth  century,  disciple  of 
Raba  b.  Joseph  and  teacher  of  Kab  Mordecai,  the 
colleague  of  Rab  Aslii.  One  of  his  aphorisms  reads: 
“  For  the  man  whom  women  have  slain ^  there  is  no 
law  and  no  judge  ”  (B.  M.  97a)  ;  that  is,  where  a 
man  suffers  injury  through  his  own  weakness,^  he 
can  not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  law  (see  Teb. 
645:  B.  M.  775;  B.  B.  1745;  Male.  135).  S.  M. 

ABIN  R.  (called  also  Abun,  Abuna,  Bun, 
Rabin,  variant  forms  of  the  same  name  of  Talmudic 
authorities  and  used  promiscuously) :  Rabin  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  R.  Abin,  and  appears  more  frequently 
in  the  Babylonian  than  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 
R.  Abin  and  R.  Abun,  on  the  contrary,  occur  in 
the  latter  more  frequently  than  in  the  former;  while 
the  abbreviated  form,  Bun,  is  peculiar  to  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Talmud.  Among  the  twoscore  or  more  of 
amoraim  cited  in  rabbinic  literature  by  one  or  the 
other  form  of  the  name,  the  most  prominent  are  the 
following : 

1.  A  teacher  of  the  second  amoraic  generation, 
some  of  whose  lialakic  deliverances  are  preserved 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  through  R.  Eleazar  ben 
Pedal.  (Y er.  Ta‘ani t,  i .  64c  et  jKissim).  He  is  probably 
identical  with  Rabin  Saba  (R.  Abin  the  Elder)  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  who  sat  at  the  feet,  of  Rab, 
and  with  the  one  who  is  said  to  have  died  about 


the  time  his  son  of  like  name  was  born  (compare  3 
below). 

2.  A  Palestinian  amora,  junior  contemporary  of 
the  preceding  (Yer.  Slick,  iv.  48c).  He  is  mentioned, 
together  with  R.  Measlia  and  R,  Jeremiah,  as  carrying 
on  a  lialakic  controversy  with  R.  Abbaliu  II.,  R. 
Hanina  ben  Papa,  and  R.  Isaac  Nappaha  (the  Smith). 
R,  Abbaliu  calls  all  of  the  opposition  “youngsters”; 
he  nevertheless  manifests  special  regard  for  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  R.  Abin,  to  whose  approval  lie  refers 
with  satisfaction  (B.  B.  1425).  The  same  compli¬ 
ment.  is  paid  to  R.  Abin  by  R.  Zeira  (Niddah,  42a). 

3.  An  amora  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations, 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  and 
in  contemporary  rabbinic  literature.  Born  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  he  was  educated  under  R.  Jeremiah 
(Sliab.  635  et  passim ),  Babylonian  academies  could 
nevertheless  claim  him  as  their  disciple ;  for  he  fre¬ 
quently  traveled  between  the  two  countries,  from 
each  of  which  lie  conveyed  lialakic  decisions  and 
exegetical  remarks  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo¬ 
raries.  Occasionally  lie  transmitted  to  Babylon  by 
letter  Palestinian  decisions  (Ket.  495 ;  Niddah,  68a) ; 
but  generally  he  delivered  them  orally,  for  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  most  of  its  laws  were  unwritten  (Yer. 
Peah,  ii.  17a).  But,  whether  written  or  oral,  his 
communications  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
the  most  prominent  Babylonian  teachers  of  the 
fourth  generation,  Abaye  and  Raba,  placing  more 
reliance  upon  them  than  upon  those  of  other  learned 
rivals.  R.  Abin  knew  neither  of  his  parents;  liis 
father  having  died  shortly  before,  and  his  mother 
soon  after  liis  birth  (Yer.  Peah,  i.  15c;  compare  Gen. 
R.  lviii.).  As  his  children  died  at  an  early  age  (Pes. 
705:  Hul.  110a),  there  were  no  natural  ties  to  bind 
him  to  his  native  country;  and  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  persecutions  of  the  Jews  occurred 
in  Palestine,  R.  Abin,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  scholars,  deserted  his  native  land  and  settled  in 
Babvlonia  (Hul.  1015:  compare  Graetz,  “History  of 
the  Jews,”  ii.  567).  In  his  old  age,  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine,  where  he  died,  and  where  R. 
Mana  ordered  general  mourning  for  his  death  (Yer. 
M.  K.  iii.  835,  top). 

The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Abin  s 
homiletic  observations : 


Referring  to  Ps.  xv.  4,“  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
chaiweth  not,11  It.  Abin  says :  That  is,  he  who  reduces  his  purse 
to  the  extent  of  self-deprivation,  in  order  to  do  a  good  deed” 


(Midr.  Teh.  ad  lac.) .  A1_ 

“  Great  is  the  power  of  the  benevolent :  they  need  not  seen 
protection  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  earth  or  of  any 
heavenly  beings,  but  can  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He!  Thus  it  is  written  (Ps.  xxvi.  7), 
k  How  excellent  is  Thy  loving  kindness.  0  God !  therefore  the 
children  of  men  [practising  it]  take  refuge  under  the  shadow 
of  Thy  wings1  ”  (Pesik.  xvi.  124a  ;  compare  Ruth  R.  to  ii.  12). 


Bibliography  :  Baeher,  Aq.  Pal.  Anxov.  iii.  397-403,  where 
fuller  details  are  given.  ^ 


ABIN  or  ABUN  :  An  eminent  cabalist  of  Le 
Mans  (about  1040),  a  descendant  of  R.  Simon  of  Le 
Mans,  and  grand  father  of  R.  Simon  the  Great,  the 
contemporary  of  R.  Gershom  ben  Judah  of  Metz. 

Bibliography:  Michael.  Or  ha-Hawiim ,  No.  25  and  note: 

Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  565,  reads  Abun ,  as  does  also  Gross,  Galha 

Judaica ,  p.  363.  ^ 

Iv. 

ABIN  BEN  ADDA:  A  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  disciple  of  Rab  Judali  ben 
Ezekiel  and  senior  contemporary  of  Raba  ben  J o- 
sepli.  Although  no  original  thinker,  he  served  the 
cause  of  bothllie  Halakali  and  the  Haggadah,  by 
storing  up  in  his  mind  and  transmitting  decisions 
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and  observations  of  liis  eminent  predecessors,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  R.  Isaac.  Among  these  is  the 
following’ : 

“  Whence  do  we  learn  that  the  Holy  One—blessed  be  He!— 
is  with  those  assembled  in  synagogues  ?  It  is  said  CPs.  Ixxxii.  1), 
‘  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  Ctod’  [A.V.  “the  mighty  ”]. 
And  whence  do  we  learn  that,  when  ten  persons  are  engaged 
in  prayer,  the  Divine  Presence  [Shekinah]  is  with  them  ?  It 
is  said,  ‘God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  God’  [cclali 
signifying  in  rabbinic  lore  an  assembly  of  ten  persons].  And 
whence  do  we  learn  that  the  Divine  Presence  is  with  three  per¬ 
sons  sitting  in  judgment?  It  is  said  (Ps .he.),  ‘He  judgetli 
among  the  judges’  [A.V.  “gods”].  And  whence  do  we  know 
that,  when  only  two  persons  are  engaged  in  the  studv  of  the 
Torah,  the  Divine  Presence  is  with  them  ?  It  is  said  (Mai.  iii. 
10),  ‘  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it.’  And  whence 
do  we  learn  that,  even  when  a  single  individual  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  the  study  of  the  Torah,  the  Divine  Presence  is  with 
him?  It  is  said  (Ex.  xx.  24),  ‘Wherever  I  cause  my  name  to 
he  remembered,  there  will  I  come  to  thee  and  bless  thee1” 
(Ber.  6a). 

S.  M. 

ABIN,  BENEDICT.  See  Amx,  Bendich. 

ABIN  B.  RAB  HISDA  (Hasdi) :  A  Pales¬ 
tinian  amora,  a  disciple  of  R  Jolianan  (Git.  56). 
In  addition  to  some  halakic  opinions,  a  few  ex- 
egetical  remarks  by  him  are  preserved  in  tlie  mid- 
rasliic  literature,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  linguist  and  tried  to  define  the  meaning  of  Hebrew 
Biblical  words  lyv  reference  to  cognate  languages 
(Tan.  Ki  Tissa,  ed.  Buber;  Pesik.  R.  x. ;  Cant.  RMo 

vii.  8  and  9).  S.  M. 

ABIN  B.  HIYYA :  A  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  generation,  and  a  colleague  of  R.  Jere¬ 
miah.  His  teachers,  R.  Zeira  I.  and  R.  Ilila,  were 
among  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  and  his  younger  contemporaries  recognized  him 
as  an  authority  in  halakic  matters.  After  a  short 
life  of  diligent  study  and  earnest  teaching  he  died, 
mourned  by  his  contemporaries;  and  R.  Zeira  II. 
thus  applied  to  him  and  illustrated  the  Scriptural 
passage  (Eccl.  v.  12)  : 

“  The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or 
much.”  “  A  king  had  hired  many  laborers,  among*  whom  there 
was  one  who  accomplished  more  than  was  expected  of  him. 
The  king,  noticing  this,  often  invited  the  man  to  accompany 
him  on  his  leisurely  walks.  When  the  time  came  to  pay  the 
laborers,  this  one  received  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and  when 
the  laborers  complained  of  partiality,  the  king  replied,  ‘This 
man  has  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  hours  more  than  you  have 
in  a  whole  day.’  So.  It.  Bun  accomplished  in  the  eiirht  and 
twenty  years  which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Law  what 
no  other  distinguished  scholar  could  accomplish  in  a  century  ” 
(Eccl.li.tov.il). 

S.  INI. 

ABIN  B.  KAHANA :  A  Palestinian  amora,  one 
of  tlie  teachers  of  R.  Abun  ben  Hiyya  (Tern.  20 6), 
and  junior  colleague  of  R.  Iloshaya  II.  (Yer.  Ter. 

viii.  45  c).  R.  Jonah,  of  tlie  fourth  amoraic  genera¬ 

tion,  transmits  a  halakic  discussion  in  his  name 
(Yer.  Hor.  ii.  4Gd).  S.  M. 

ABIN  HA-LEVI :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  distinguished 
as  an  original  haggadist.  In  the  midrashic  litera¬ 
ture  the  title  Berabbi  is  often  appended  to  his  name 
(Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Wa-yera,  40;  Hayye,  2;  Wa-yish- 
lah,  21  et  passim).  The  following  maxim,  which  tra¬ 
dition  ascribes  to  him,  may  here  be  quoted: 

“  Him  who  forces  the  hour,  the  hour  will  force  aside. 

Make  way  for  the  hour,  and  the  hour  will  make  way  for  thee.” 

(Ber.  Gin.) 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  A<j.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  357-432. 

S.  M. 

ABIN  NJLGGA.HA :  (“The  Carpenter”):  A 
Babylonian  amora  of  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions.  A  carpenter  by  trade,  lie  devoted  liis  nights 
to  study ;  and  Rab  Huna  I. ,  noticing*  the  constant 


light  in  Abin’s  home,  foretold  that  learned  sons 
would  issue  from  that  house.  His  prediction  was 
verified.  Hiyya  bar  Abin  and  R.  Iddi  bar  Abin  were 
sons  of  Abin  Naggara  (Shab.  23b). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  B.  NAHMAN  :  A  beloved  disciple  of  R. 
Judah  ben  Ezekiel  (B.  M.  107a).  He  is  mentioned 
as  a  transmitter  of  Baraitofc  (Yeb.  846;  B.  B.  946). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  BEN  TANHUM  BAR  TERIFON :  A 

Palestinian  scholar  who,  by  a  curious  calculation, 
tries  to  prove  that  the  Biblical  saying,  “  That  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people”  (Gen.  xvii.  14), 
signifies  a  premature  death  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  age  (Yer.  Bik.  ii.  64c). 

S.  M. 

ABIN  A  (called  also  Abuna  or  Buna):  An 
amora  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  always 
cited  without  any  cognomen.  He  was  a  Bab3donia.11 
by  birth,  a  disciple  of  Rab  Huna  I.,  and  befriended 
by  Gcniba  (Git.  056;  Yer.  Git.  vi.  48a),  in  w hose- 
name  he  reports  a  Halakali  (Huh  506) .  Most  of  liis 
knowledge,  however,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
from  R.  Jeremiah  b.  Abba,  who  is  likewise  often 
cited  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  without  patronymic 
(compare  Shab.  126;  Yer.  Shab.  i.  86) ;  for  it  is  in  R, 
Jeremiah’s  name  that  he  most  frequently  transmits 
decisions  (Shab.  1376;  Yer.  Shab.  xix.  176).  In  Baby¬ 
lonia  be  had  halakic  controversies  with  Rab  Hisda 
and  Rab  Sliesliet  (Ket.  246,  48a) ;  but  in  liis  later  years 
he  migrated  to  Palestine,  where  R.  Zeira  I.  (Zera) 
and  it  Jacob  b.  Alia  became  liis  friends.  They  and 
other  amoraim  of  the  third  generation  frequently 
reported  Halakot  they  had  learned  from  him  (Yer. 
Pes.  v.  32c;  Yer.  ‘Er.  iv.  21  d  ;  Yer.  Yeb.  iii.  4c;  Yer. 
Ket.  xiii.  36a;  Yer.  Shcbu.  vi.  37a).  The  rabbinic 
rule  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tctragramma- 
ton  (written  YHWH  and  pronounced  Adonai;  see 
Adoxai  and  Tetkaguammatox)  he  bases  on  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  15,  “  This  is  my  name  forever,  and 
this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations,”  applying 
the  first  to  the  written  form  ( ketib ),  and  the  second  to 
the  reading  (ken)  (Pes.  50a,  Kid.  71a).  A  heretic 
once  remarked  to  R.  Abina  (a  variant  reading  attrib¬ 
utes  it  to  Abbaliu) :  “  It  is  written  (II  Sam.  vii.  23) , 

‘  What  one  nation  is  like  thy  people,  even  like 
Israel,’  an  only  nation. on  earth?  Wherein  consists 
your  distinction?  Ye  also  are  included  among  us; 
for  the  Bible  says  (Isa.  xl.  17),  ‘All  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing.  ’  ”  To  this  R.  Abina  replied :  “  By 
one  of  your  own  people  it  has  been  established  con¬ 
cerning  us,  as  it  is  written  (Num.  xxiii.  9),  ‘He 
[Israel]  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations  ’  ” 
(Sanli.  39a) .  Tlie  assumption  that  there  were  two 
scholars  of  the  name  of  Abina  unaccompanied  by  a 
cognomen  has  resulted  from  confounding  R.  Jere¬ 
miah  b.  Abba,  when  cited  without  his  patronymic, 
with  a  later  amora. 

A  R.  Abuna  Zeira  (the  younger)  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  enforced  violation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  a  consequence  of  religious  persecutions  (Yer. 
Sheb.  iv.  35a),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  A<j.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  539, 540. 

S.  M. 

ABIN  AD  AB  (“Father  is  Generous”):  1.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  kept  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  in  his  house  during  the  twenty  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  its  restoration  lyy  the*  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  vii.  1;  I  Chron.  xiii.  7).  In  II  Sam.  vi.  3,  4, 
Gibeah  is  given  as  his  home.  2.  The  second  son 
of  Jesse  (I  Sam.  xvi.  S;  I  Chron.  ii.  13).  lie  was 
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one  of  the  three  sons  of  Jesse  who  followed  Saul 
to  light  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Elah  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  13).  3,  A  son  of  Saul  (I  Chron.  viii.  33),  who 

was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa  while  fighting 
against  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  2;  I  Chron.  x. 
2).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Benjamites  living  in  Gibeon  (I  Chron.  ix.  39).  See 
also  Bex  Abinadab.  G.  B.  L. 

ABINOAM  (“Father  is  Delight”  or  “Father  of 
Delight  ” ;  Ab  may  be  the  name  of  the  Deity) :  Father 
of  Barak;  is  mentioned  in  Judges,  iv.  6,  12,  v.  1,  12. 
In  all  the  Greek  versions  the  name  is  transliterated 
Abineem,  except  in  the  Alexandrine  codex  (Judges, 
iv.  12) ,  where  it  is  given  as  Iabin.  This  is  a  name 
similar  in  construction  to  Ahinoam  and  Elnaam,  and 
may  be  rendered  “  My  father  is  delight.  ”  The  suffix  i 
with  “  Ab  ”  is  not  the  sign  of  the  ancient  construct  or 
genitive,  but  is  the  possessive  ending  of  the  first  per¬ 
son.  Clieyne  (“  Ency.  Bibl.  ”  p.  19)  understands  AM 
in  Abinoam  as  referring  to  the  Divine  Father,  and 
renders  the  name  “  The  (Divine)  Father  is  pleasant¬ 
ness  ” ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Bibliography:  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  Names ,  pp.  SO  et  scry., 

where  an  excellent  discussion  of  compounds  with  ab  and  abi 

may  he  found.  J  D  P 

ABINU  MALKENU  W3K  Our  Father! 

Our  King!):  The  initial  words  and  name  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liturgy  recited  with  special  solemnity  on 
the  Penitential  Days  from  New  Year  to  the  Day 
of  xltonement  inclusive.  In  the  ancient  liturgy  the 
two  invocations,  “Our  Father”  and  “Our  King,” 
found  separately  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  lxiv.  8: 
“Our  Father!”  also  in  the  Itala  version  of  Tobit, 
xiii.  4,  and  Isa.  xxxiii.  22 :  “  Our  King  ”),  are  either 
placed  together  in  corresponding  sentences,  as  in  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions,  the  fifth  and  the  ninth,  “  For¬ 
give  us,  Our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned !  Pardon  us, 
Our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed !  ”  or  simply  com¬ 
bined  as  in  the  prayer  known  as  “  Aliabah  Rabbali  ” 
and  in  the  Musaf  of  the  Festivals:  “Our  Father! 
Our  King!  Reveal  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom  to  us 
speedi ly !  ”  This  combination  became  a  standing  for¬ 
mula,  like  “  Our  Father  in  Heaven !  ”  or  “  Our  God  in 
Heaven !  ”  particularly  in  penitential  prayers.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  great  drought  the  usual  fast-day  was  held,  and 
the  Twenty -four  Benedictions  prescribed  for  such 
occasions  were  recited  by  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  3ret 
without  avail ;  hut  no  sooner  did  Akitoa  step  forth 
and  recite  the  prayer,  “Our  Father!  Our  King! 
Thou  art  our  Father!  Our  Father!  Our  King!  We 
have  no  King  besides  Thee !  Our  Father!  Our  King! 
We  have  sinned  before  Thee !  Our  Father !  Our  King ! 
Have  mercy  upon  us!  Our  Father!  Our  King!  Act 
unto  us  for  Thy  name’s  sake!”  than  rain  came 
(Ta'anit,  25 b,  according  to  the  better  version  in  Jacob 
ibn  Habib’s  “  'En  Ya‘akob”).  This  story  by  no 
means  implies,  as  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers, 
that  Akiba  was  the  first  to  recite  the  “  Abinu  Malk- 
enu,  ”  as  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  That  word  of 
defiance  to  the  worldly  rulers,  “  We  have  no  King  but 
Thee !  ”  originated  in  circles  of  which  Akiba  was  only 
a  late  though  a  faithful  follower.  Of  how  many 
verses  the  original  “  Abinu  Malkenu  ”  prayer  con¬ 
sisted  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  In  our  printed  Talmud 
two  verses  only  are  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Akiba : 
Alfasi  has  three.  In  all  probability  there  was  at  first 
no  fixed  number  or  order,  tlie  arrangement  being  left 
entirely  to  the  one  who  offered  the  prayer  on  the 
occasion. 

The  introduction  of  the  “  Abinu  Malkenu  ”  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Penitential  Days  naturally  led  to  cer¬ 
tain  changes  and  to  a  more  or  less  fixed  system.  The 
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confession  of  sin  received  the  first  place,  and  prayers 
for  the  New  Year,  for  an  inscription  m  the  Book 
of  Life,  and  (with  a  view  to  the  Day  of  Atonement) 
for  an  inscription  in  the  Book  of  Pardon  and  For¬ 
giveness  suggested  themselves.  Still,  there  remained 
a  wide  divergence  in  the  various  liturgies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  tradition  (“Tanya,”  p.  74)  the  “Abinu 
Malkenu”  consisted  originally  of  nineteen  verses, 
corresponding  with  the  Nineteen  Benedictions  of  the 
augmented  “  Sliemoneh  ‘Esreh.”  There  is,  indeed,  a 
relation  between  some  of  the  verses  of  the  “  Abinu” 
and  some  of  the  Benedictions.  “Our  Father!  Our 
King !  bring  us  back  to  Thee  in  repentance !  ”  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  “  Shemoneh  ‘Es- 
reh”;  “Pardon  our  sins!”  “ Forgive  our  Transgres¬ 
sions!”  with  the  sixth;  “Send  Healing!”  with  the 
eighth ;  “  Inscribe  us  in  the  Book  of  Sustenance !  ” 
with  the  ninth ;  “Destroy  the  devices  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  !  ”  “  Let  salvation  sprout  forth !  ”  “  Lift  the  horn 
of  Israel !  ”  and  “  Lift  the  horn  of  Thine  anointed !  ” 
correspond  with  the  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  Benedictions  respectively  ;  “  Hear  our 

voice!”  “Receive  our  prayer!”  with  the  sixteenth; 
but  the  rest  show  no  connection  with  the  other  ten 
Benedictions.  Nor,  in  fact,  are  the  nineteen  verses 
singled  out  in  “Taii3ra”  found  in  Amram  Gaon’s 
text  of  the  “Abinu  Malkenu.” 

From  Amram  Gaon  we  learn  that  the  “Abinu 
Malkenu,”  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  was  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  the  ancients,  to  be  recited  on  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days.  Jacob  Asheri  (“  Tur,”  i.  602) 
writes  that  Amram  Gaon’s  “  Abinu  Malkenu  ”  con¬ 
tained  twenty-two  verses  (this  is  probably  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  “after  the  order  of  the  Alphabet,” 
which  Zunz  took  too  literally) ,  and  that  it  became  a 
German  custom  to  recite  them  both  morning  and 
evening  after  the  “  Shemoneh  'Esreh  ”  during  the 
Ten  Penitential  Days  (whereas  in  Spain  they  were 
for  some  time  recited  only  on  New-year’s  Day  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement).  In  the  “Seder  Rab  Am¬ 
ram  ”  the  number  of  verses  lias  increased  to  twenty- 
five,  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  to  twenty -nine,  in  the 
German  to  thirty-eight,  in  the  Polish  to  forty-four, 
and  in  the  Salonican  to  fifty- three.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  more  rigidly  pious  also  recited  the  “  Abinu 
Malkenu  ”  throughout  the  year,  omitting  it  on  Sab¬ 
baths  and  holy  days,  when  penitential  prayers  were 
not  in  order.  In  the  Reform  Ritual  the  “  Abinu  Mal¬ 
kenu  ”  is  employed  only  on  the  solemn  New-year’s 
Day  and  tlie  Day  of  Atonement.  The  traditional 
melody  renders  the  recitation  of  the  “Abinu  Mal¬ 
kenu  ”  by  the  reader  (cantor)  and  the  response  by 
the  congregation  especially  impressive  (Zunz, 
“Ritus,”  pp.  118-120).  K. 

Bibliography  :  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and 

Home,  1898,  pp.  163, 164. 

ABIOB,  AARON  (probably  Abi  Ayyuto, 

Steinsclmeider  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130)  :  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Shemen  ha-Mor  ”  (Oil  of  Myrrh),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  flourished  in  Salonica 
about  1540,  and  his  work  was  first  printed  there  in 
1601.  M.  L.  M. 

ABIOB,  SIMON  B.  DAVID :  Cabalist  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  removed  to  Hebron,  one 
of  the  chief  gathering-places  of  the  Jewish  mystics 
of  his  day.  His  work,  “Bat  Melek”  (The  King’s 
Daughter),  dealing  with  cabalistic  questions,  was 
edited  by  Solomon  Altaras  at  Venice  in  1712. 
Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hcbr.m.  2169b;  Steinschneider, 

Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2598.  _  _  _ 
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ABIRAM  (“  My  Father  is  the  High  One  ”) :  1- — 
Biblical  Data  :  Son  of  Eliato,  one  of  the  conspira- 


Abishag- 

Abitur,  Joseph  ben  Isaac 
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tors  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1 ;  Ps.  cvi.  17).  Deut. 
xi.  6  places  him  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  G.  B.  L. 
- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Abiram — who  ob¬ 
tained  his  name  from  the  fact  that  he  fled  from  God 
— belonged,  together  with  his  friend  Dathan,  to  the 
quarrelsome  and  seditious  personages  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  wilderness  who  sought,  on  every  occasion,  to 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Moses.  "Being  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  two  Israelites  at  strife  who  were  the 
cause  of  Moses’  flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  13-15), 
the  two  were  thus  regarded  as  having  interfered  with 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Later,  as  pun¬ 
ishment  for  their  wickedness,  they  became  poor  and 
were  degraded  in  rank;  yet  they  did  not  cease  their 
hostility  to  Moses,  and  opposed  his  first  endeavor  to 
deliver  Israel.  It  was  Abiram  and  Dathan  who  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  bitter  reproaches  made  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  recounted  in  Ex.  v.  20,  21.  AVhen, 
despite  this,  the  exodus  from  Egypt  took  place,  Da¬ 
than  and  Abiram  tried  to  induce  the  people  at  the  Red 
Sea  to  return  (Ex.  xiv.  11,  12);  and  in  the  failure  of 
this  attempt,  they  made  an  effort,  through  disregard 
of  Moses’  commands,  to  incite  the  people  against  their 
leader — Ex.  xvi.  20  being  applied  to  them — until 
they  thought  they  had  a  following  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  to  risk  the  great  rebellion  under  Korali.  On 
this  occasion,  also,  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  wickedness.  Not  only  were  they 
among  Korah’s  chief  supporters,  but  they  were  im¬ 
pertinent  and  insulting  in  their  speech  to  Moses,  who, 
in  his  modesty  and  love  of  peace,  went  to  them  him¬ 
self  in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  their  pernicious 
designs  (Sanh.  1096;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  5a;  Ex.  R.  i. ;  Num. 
R.  xv iff.  4).  L.  G. 

2.  The  first-born  son  of  Hiel,  who  died  at  the  re¬ 
founding  of  Jericho  by  his  father  (I  Kings,  xvi.  34; 
compare  Josh.  vi.  26).  Perhaps  he  was  immured, 
according  to  the  well-known  superstitious  practise. 

Bibliography  :  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant ,  1896,  pp.  18, 
50;  Baring-Gould,  Strange  Survivals,  1894,  p.  47. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABISHAG. — Biblical  Data  :  A  beautiful  Sliu- 
nammite,  brought  by  the  servants  of  David  to  his 
harem  to  minister  to  the  aged  king  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  his  failing  powers  (I  Kings,  i.  1-5).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  Adonijali,  his  elder  brother, 
sought  through  Bathsheba  to  secure  Abishag  as  his 
wife.  Solomon,  interpreting  this  request  for  the  wife 
of  the  late  king  as  evidence  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of 
Adonijali  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  throne  (since 
according  to  archaic  law,  a  man’s  concubines  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  heir),  put  his  rival  to  death  (1 
Kings,  ii.  12-24) .  C.  F.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Abishag,  the 

Shunammite,  though  only  half  as  beautiful  as  Sarah, 
merited  the  rank  of  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty 
(Sanh.  396).  David  did  not  marry  her,  since  he  had 
already  the  allotted  number  of  eighteen  wives  (see 
Sanh.  ii.  3,  21  a),  and  he  preferred  to  renounce  the 
lovely  virgin  rather  than  send  away  one  of  his  wed¬ 
ded  wives  (ib.  22a).  Although  Abishag  never  be¬ 
came  David’s  wife,  yet,  since  by  virtue  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  service  she  belonged  to  the  royal  household,  it 
was  treasonable  on  the  part  of  Adonijali  to  petition 
Solomon  to  grant  him  the  Shunammite  as  his  wife. 

It  was  not  fitting  for  a  subject  to  appropriate  things 
or  persons  that  belonged  to  royalty  (ibid.).  L.  G. 

ABISHAI  or  ABSHAI.— Biblical  Data :  A 

son  of  David’s  sister  Zeruiah.  Abisliai  ranked  as  a 
general  in  command  second  only  to  his  brother  Joab 
(II  Sam.  x.  10,  14,  xviii.  2,  5, 12).  By  saving  David’s 
life  (II  Sam.  xxi.  17)  and  by  the  slaughter  of  three  | 


hundred  warriors  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  18),  he  secured  a 
prominent  place  among  the  king’s  bodyguard.  He 
was  as  relentless  and  cruel  toward  his  foes  as  he  was 
loyal  to  his  family  and  king.  David’s  moderation 
alone  restrained  him  from  slaying  Saul  as  he  lay 
asleep  in  his  camp  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  7-9) .  With  Joab, 
Abishai  treacherously  murdered  Abner  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  their  brother  Asaliel  (II  Sam.  iii.  27, 
30) .  He  was  a  good  example  of  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  whose  courage  and  blind  devotion  made 
David  master  of  the  Canaanitisli  kingdom.  In  the 
margin  of  I  Cliron.  ii.  16  he  is  called  “  Absliai,” 

C.  F.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  The  rescue  of 

David  by  Abishai,  as  narrated  in  II  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17,  is  elaborated  by  the  Haggadah  in  the  following 
manner; 

David,  on  a  hunting  expedition,  is  enticed  over 
the  Philistine  frontier  by  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  stag ; 
he  is  then  seized  by  Islibi,  the  brother  of  Goliath, 
who  intends  to  put  him  to  death.  David’s  distress, 
however,  is  revealed  in  a  miraculous  manner  to 
Abishai — according  to  some,  by  the  sudden  turning 
of  the  water  in  which  he  is  bathing  to  a  blood-red 
color;  according  to  others,  through  a  sign  given 
by  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  Israel  (Ps.  lxviii.  14). 
Abishai  immediately  sets  off  toward  David,  when, 

!  by  another  miracle,  he  is  brought  thither  in  the  space 
j  of  a  moment  (the  Haggadah  uses  the  phrase  “  kefi- 
mt  derek ” — jumping  of  the  road— in  this  instance 
as  well  as  in  the  wondrous  journeys  of  several  other 
pious  men).  On  his  arrival  Abishai  first  encounters 
Orpali,  the  giant’s  mother,  and,  when  he  becomes 
aware  of  her  evil  intent  toward  him,  slays  her. 
Islibi,  on  catching  sight  of  Abishai,  forces  his  spear 
into  the  ground,  point  upward,  and  seizing  David 
in  his  hands,  raises  him  on  high  in  order  to  dash  him 
upon  the  point.  Thereupon  Abishai  utters  the  in¬ 
effable  name  of  God,  and  therewith  arrests  David’s 
descent  midway.  Both  David  and  Abishai  then  pray 
to  God  for  help;  and  as  the  latter  again  pronounces 
God’s  name,  David  falls  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Both 
are  immediately  attacked  by  the  enraged  giant,  who 
would  soon  have  overcome  them,  but  for  the  shock 
he  experiences  when  Abishai  informs  him  of  his 
mother’s  death.  This  paralyzes  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  David  and  Abishai  find  no  difficulty 
in  slaying  him  (Sanh.  95a;  compare  also  Jellinek, 
“B.  II.”  iv.  140-141). 

As  with  all  other  Biblical  heroes,  the  Haggadah 
is  inclined  to  see  in  Abishai  also  a  man  of  spiritual 
prominence.  The  phrase  used  in  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
nny  ni  (“it  is  enough  now”),  is  translated  by  the 
Haggadists,  “  take  the  greatest  ( rob )  among  them 
now,  ”  a  command  to  the  destroying  angel ;  the  refer¬ 
ence  being  to  Abishai,  whose  demise  was  regarded 
as  more  important  than  that  of  the  seventy  thousand 
of  the  people,  or  even  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Ber.  626 ;  Midr.  Sam.  xxxi.  end ;  Midi*. 
Teh.  xvii.  12;  Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.).  L.  G. 

ABISHALOM.  See  Absalom. 

ABISHUA  (“Father  is  Riches”):  1.  Son  of 
Pliinehas  and  great-grandson  of  Aaron,  the  high 
priest,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  5).  Found  also  in 
the  genealogy  of  Aaron  and  the  high  priests  suc¬ 
ceeding  him  (I  Cliron.  vi.  4,  5,  50).  2.  A  grandson 
of  Benjamin  (I  Cliron.  viii.  4).  G.  B.  L. 

ABISHUR  (“  Father  is  a  Wall  ”) :  A  Jerahmee- 
lite,  son  of  Shammai  (I  Cliron.  ii.  28,  29). 

ABITAL ;  A  wife  of  David,  who  bore  to  him, 
during  his  residence  at  Hebron,  his  fifth  son,  Shepli- 
atiah  (II  Sam.  iii.  4,  I  Cliron.  iii.  3) .  C.  F.  K. 
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ABITIJB  (“Father  is  Good”):  A  Benjamite 
(I  Chron.  viii.  11) . 

ABITUR,  JOSEPH  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
STANS  IBN :  Talmudist  and  liturgical  poet,  who, 
according  to  statements  made  by  Moses  ben  Ezra, 
and  according  to  one  of  Abitur’s  own  acrostic  poems, 
was  born  in  Merida  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  He  died  in  Damascus  about  the  year  970. 
The  word  Abitur  is  most  probably  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  AM  Titov,  yet  it  also  appears  in  a  variety 

of  shapes,  such  as  DIJVn  and  DllY^K,  which  Meiri 
distorts  into  DITVOK  The  name  Stans  also  occurs 
in  different  forms.  It  is  found  in  the  older  authori¬ 
ties  and  in  Moses  ben  Ezra’s  “  Kitab  al-Muhadarah  ” 
as  DKttJfe?,  and  is  also  written  DKJDCh  D3NDD, 
The  identification  of  Abitur  with  Jose  ben 
Jose,  a  poet  earlier  than  Saadia,  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  erroneous. 

From  Merida,  Abitur  went  to  Cordova,  which  was 
destined  to  become  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Rabbi  Moses,  “  the  prisoner  of  Bari,  ”  and 
became  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
Contest  pupils.  Upon  Rabbi  Moses5  death,  the 
with.  congregation  elected  his  son ,  Rabbi  Ha- 
Hanok.  nok,  as  his  successor;  but  Abitur, who 
had  a  following,  though  a  smaller  one, 
also  aspired  to  the  position.  In  the  struggle  which 
ensued  the  calif  Al-Hakim  favored  Hanok,  who,  in 
order  to  silence  and  intimidate  his  opponents,  excom¬ 
municated  them.  A  further  attempt  to  secure  the 
calif’s  favor  resulted  in  an  intimation  to  Abitur  that 
it  was  advisable  that  he  should  leave  the  country. 
Embittered  by  these  experiences  and  by  the  burden  of 
excommunication,  Abitur  went  abroad  to  seek  repose 
and,  if  possible,  consolation  and  vindication ;  but  no¬ 
where  did  he  seem  to  find  favor :  Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen 
of  Fez  would  not  even  see  him.  In  a  letter  written  in 
Aramaic  the  homeless  wanderer  in  vain  set  forth  that 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  both  unjust 
and  illegal :  Samuel  was  not  to  be  moved.  Even  the 
gaon  then  in  office  at  Babylon— the  tradition  that 
it  was  Rab  Hai  is  chronologically  impossible— con¬ 
sidered  that  Rabbi  Hanok5  s  sentence  must  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  accordingly  denied  Abitur  an  interview. 
Abitur’s  last  effort  having  failed,  he  lost  all  hope 
of  obtaining  the  position  at  Cordova ;  but  this  harsh 
treatment  served  only  to  make  him  more  resigned 
to  his  fate.  At  this  time,  however,  a  change  took 
place  in  his  prospects;  for  a  certain  silk  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Cordova,  Jacob  ibn  Gau,  a  friend  and  former 
patron  of  the  exile,  was  appointed  supreme  head  of 
the  Jewish  communities  from  “  Segelmesa  unto  the 
Douro.  ”  He  hastened  to  depose  Hanok  and  to  cause 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  to  invite  Abitur  to 
return  and  become  the  rabbi  of  Cordova.  But  Abi- 
tur  declined  the  invitation  and  vigorously  condemned 
the  wrong  intended  to  Hanok,  “  a  man  whose  equal 
could  not  be  found  from  Sepliarad  [Spain]  to  Baby¬ 
lonia.  ” 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  Abitur  have  been  preserved,  owing  in  some 
degree,  no  doubt,  to  the  sentence  of 
Abitur’s  excommunication  under  which  he  suf- 
Literary  fered.  There  is  a  tradition  recorded 
Work.  hy  Abraham  ibn  Daud  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic  part  of  the  six  Orders 
of  the  Mishnah  for  the  library  of  the  calif  Al-Hakim, 
a  lover  of  culture.  The  few  responsa  which  have 
been  preserved  show  us  that  Abitur  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  an  authority  in  Talmudic 
law.  His  diction  is  tinged  with  Aramaic,  of  which 
language  he  seems  to  have  been  very  fond;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  full  of  Ara- 


maisms.  Of  this  commentary  only  a  few  fragments 
are  known,  and  these  resemble  the  Midrash  in  style. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  poetry  that  Abitur  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  himself.  Alharizi  relates  that 
Abitur  was  the  first  in  Spain  to  compose  a  Ma‘amad. 
There  exist  a  few  fragments  of  it,  to  which  the 
printed  ‘Abodah  (poem  on  the  sacrificial  service  for 
the  Day  of  Atonement)  belongs.  In  contents,  the 
poem  resembles  other  piyutim  or  liturgical  poems. 
After  an  introduction  declaring  the  praise  of  God, 
the  poet  rehearses,  in  the  ‘Abodah  proper,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  history  from  the  Creation  down  to  Aaron,  and 
adds  a  description  of  the  sacrificial  services  in  the 
Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  according  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  Abitur’s  ‘Abodah — features 
in  which  he  far  excels  other  poets — are  the  skil¬ 
fully  involved  form  and  the  manifold  rimes  and 
acrostics  which  he  employs.  The  poem  consists  of 
twenty-three  strophes,  each  of  four  stanzas;  each 
stanza  of  two  halves,  again  divided  into  halves :  the 
strophe  thus  contains  eight  verses,  and  each  stanza 
four  half-verses,  which  rime  on  the  plan  a — c,  b — cl. 
The  strophes  may  properly  be  said  to  proceed  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  since  each  strophe  with  its  eight 
verses  or  lines  begins  with  one  of  the  twenty-two 
letters  (see  the  strophe  printed  below,  which  begins 
with  Aleph),  while  the  last  strophe  (the  twenty-third) 
contains  the  author’s  name,  given  acrostically.  This 
system  is  further  complicated  by  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  verses,  their  words,  and  the  system  of 
rimes.  As  to  the  former,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
verses  contain  the  strophe-letter  twice ;  that  is,  initi¬ 
ally  in  its  first  two  words ;  whereas  in  the  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  strophe-letter  appears 
only  once,  initially.  The  letter  of  the  next  strophe 
is  indicated  initially  in  the  second  word  of  the  seventh 
verse  and  in  the  first  word  of  the  eighth.  The  rime 
is  set  by  the  second  word  of  the  first  half -verse  (a), 
for  the  ending  of  the  second  half- verse  (b) ,  and  the 
end  of  the  stanza  (cl) ,  while  the  riming  of  the  third 
half- verse  (c)  is  left  open.  Thus  the  second  word  of 
each  stanza  rimes  with  the  last  word  of  the  same  and 
with  the  first  word  of  the  next  stanza.  . 

The  climax  of  the  whole  system  is  reached  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  fourth  half-verse  of  every 
stanza,  which  not  only  rimes  but  consists  of  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  quotation  of  the  required  number  of  feet.  The 
whole  ‘Abodah  (omitting  the  introduction)  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  two  verses,  which  are  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  descrip¬ 
tion  the  opening  of  the  ‘Abodah  is  here  presented: 

Ssna”  jn?  Sd  II  pns  lpmp  *p —  Ss  D'nSs  1 
-Ss  — nns  njn  oSiyoi  II  pm  Jin  ontoD  ts  * 

*** 

ms  '•Sd  noons  II  oti  Sru - ins  *?s  I 

.ms -man  ms  "n  II  myooi  niroo  ^ 

□vnxn  D'pns  sm  II  Sd  mim —  onSs  ms  3 
.D'nSs— psn  -jSd  II  Sd  mSi*  Das  4 

me  '■Sd  umrs  II  nnus  sS  um  mm - mis  onSs  5 

.mis— y'D'*  on1?  on  II  nnnun  many  p>n  ps  & 

npaon  ms  ioiao  II  SSo  ts  njna  mis  ? 
.nymi— njunai  nouno  II  SSoa>  oViy  na’Sarn  8 

All  these  self-imposed  shackles  of  the  rime  are 
borne  by  the  poet  with  the  greatest  ease :  all  diffi¬ 
culties  are  admirably  surmounted.  Novel  word-for¬ 
mations  and  comparatively  few  instances  of  harsh¬ 
ness  of  expression  are  peculiarities  inherent  in  the 
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piyutic  style,  and  are  not  the  results  of  any  strain¬ 
ing  after  artificial  form. 

Strange,  often  interesting,  expressions  are  found  in 
the  less  artificial  poems  of  Abitur,  and  indeed  even 
in  his  prose  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Of  other 
pieces  by  Abitur,  the  introduction  to  the  prayer 
"]Tn3  in  the  morning  service  for  the  Atone¬ 
ment  Day  is  most  notable ;  it  begins  1TQ. 

Tliis  poem,  which  is  also  a  fragment  of  the  “  Mata- 
mad,”  was  made  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by 
Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  written  for  a  pupil.  David 
ben  Samuel  Halaj o.  Besides  the  “  Ma‘amad,  ”  Abitur 
composed  a  large  number  of  piyutim  for  Sabbaths, 
New-year's  Day,  and  the  three  Festivals,  a  lengthy 
set  of  Alosii ‘  anot  for  the  Tabernacles  festival,  as  well 
as  propitiatory  prayers  (selihot)  for  the  days  of  peni¬ 
tence.  His  productions  are  embodied  in  the  Proven¬ 
cal,  Catalonian,  African,  and  many  other  liturgies. 

Bibliography:  Lebrecht,  Littcraturblatt  dcs  Orients ,  1844, 
col.  702;  Frankel’s  Monatssclirift,  1848,  p.  430:  Jost,  Gcsch. 
dcr  Israclitcn ,  vi.  128-130;  Sachs,  Religiose  Pocsic ,  pp.  24S- 
255 ;  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1437, 143S ;  Kiimpf,  Nicht- 
Andalusischc  Pocsic  Andalusischcr  Diclitc)\  ii.  185-189; 
Zunz.  Liter aturqcsclu  PP*  178-180, 573 ;  Landshuth,  ‘ Ammude 
Im-Abodali,  pp.  92-94 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  v. 
345,354-361 ;  Mueller,  Die  Rcsponsen  dcr  Spanischcn  Lchrcr 
dcs  Zchntcn  Jahrhundcrts ,  in  Siebenter  Bericht  dcr  Lch- 
ranstatt  f  ilr  die  Wisscnschaft  dcs  Judcnthunis ,  especially 
p.  23 ;  HaVkavy,  in  MonatsschrifU  1885,  pp.  285,  286 ;  Baclier, 
in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  DicJiid.  Littcratur ,  ii.  258 ;  Abitur’s 
Seder  "Abodah,  together  with  a  commentary  by  Hay yim  Gali- 
papa,  is  printed  in  Rosenberg’s  ouiDip  DXHXJ  'H'  v*!»j7E  yaip, 
ii.  19-25. 117-122.  The  poem  wx  wrongfully  ascribed 
to  Isaac  ben  Giat,  is  printed  with  Duran’s  commentary  in  Gold¬ 
berg’s  D\)1DBD  w’SH,  pp.  85-92.  jj 

ABIUD  :  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  from  whom  was  de¬ 
scended  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  13) .  He  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 
Zerubbabel’ s  sons  given  in  I  Chron.  iii.  19,  20. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABLAT  :  A  Gentile  sage  and  astrologer  in  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  close  friendship  which  existed  between 
him  and  Mar  Samuel  (died  254)  shows  that  the  le¬ 
gal  restrictions  of  their  religion  did  not  prevent  the 
Babylonian  Jews  from  social  communication  with 
their  heathen  neighbors.  An  anecdote  given  in 4 Ab. 
Zarah  (80a)  illustrates  the  kind  consideration  and 
courtesy  which  prevailed  on  both  sides.  Ablat  was 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  Mar  Samuel  on  an  occasion 
when  wine  was  usually  served.  The  rabbinic  law 
forbids  Jews  to  use  wine  that  has  come  in  contact 
with  idolaters.  Ivno wing  this,  Ablat  declined  to  take 
his  wine  before  Mar  Samuel,  whom  he  called  “  the 
wisest  of  the  Jews.”  But  Mar  Samuel,  anticipating 
this  very  difficulty,  had  met  it  by  ordering  mulled 
wine,  which  was  not  under  the  ban;  and  he  thus 
overcame  a  restriction  that  practically  prevented  his 
friend  from  partaking  of  his  hospitality  (Shab.  129a). 

Ablat  enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the  Jews, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Shab.  iii.  6a)  cites  a  question  respecting  a  rabbin¬ 
ical  precept  put  by  him  to  a  Jewish  scholar  and  the 
latter’s  answer.  .L.  G. 

AELITAS,  EZMEL  (SAMUEL)  BE  ;  Son  of 
Don  Juceph ;  born  in  the  village  of  Ablitas,  near  Tu- 
dela,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  name ;  died  in 
1342.  He  was  known  as  “  the  rich  Jew  of  Ablitas.” 
He  had  business  relations  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon.  The  King  of  Aragon  and  the  nobles  of 
Navarre  borrowed  from  him  large  sums,  which  they 
failed  to  repay.  On  this  account  Ablitas  was  un¬ 
able  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  state.  After  his 
death  his  grandson,  Don  Ezmel  de  Ablitas,  and  a 
Christian  citizen  of  Tudela  were  made  administra¬ 
tors  of  his  estate  and  obliged  under  oath  to  deliver 
his  whole  property,  consisting  of  furniture,  money, 


gold  and  silver  vessels,  vases,  carvings,  and  the  like, 
his  whole  fortune,  both  personal  and  real,  being 
confiscated  in  1343  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  How 
large  a  sum  must  have  come  to  the  treasury  by  this 
confiscation  can  be  seen  from  the  record  of  docu¬ 
ments  published  by  Jacobs — a  single  indebtedness 
from  the  king  of  £53,000  is  cited  (see  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  viii.  487).  Of  his  sons  two  are  mentioned, 
Eunes  and  Judah.  The  latter  name  is  found  in  a 
document  at  Pamplona  (Jacobs,  “Sources  of  His¬ 
tory  of  Jews  in  Spain,”  xxxviii.  85).  Don  Solo¬ 
mon  de  Ablitas,  under  Carlos  II.  of  Navarre,  was 
administrador  de  los  bienes  de  su  consejero  (adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  property  of  his  counselor),  1362-67. 
An  Esezkiel  de  Ablitas  (1422)  is  mentioned  in 
Jacobs’  “Sources.” 

Bibliography  :  Kayseri  ins*,  Juden  in  Navarra ,  pp.  53  ct  seq. ; 

Jacobs,  Sources ,  Nos.  1433, 1437,  1439. 

M.  K. 

ABLUTION  :  For  the  purpose  of  actual  or  ritual 
purification,  ablutions  or  washings  form  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Jewish  religious  ceremonial. 
Judaism  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  proverb, 
“Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness”  (see  Mishnah, 
Sotah,  ix.  15)  :  indeed,  it  goes  further  ;  for  it  holds 
practically  that  cleanliness  is  godliness  itself.  There 
are  three  "kinds  of  Ablution  recognized  in  Biblical 
and  rabbinical  law:  (1)  Washing  of  the  hands,  (2) 
washing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  (3)  immersion 
of  the  whole  body  in  water. 

The  ritual  washing  of  the  hands  is  not  explicitly 
prescribed  by  the  Bible,  but  is  inferred  by  the  rab¬ 
bis  (Hul.  106a)  from  the  passage,  Lev. 

Modern  xv.  11,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  if  a 
Practise,  person  afflicted  with  an  unclean  issue 
have  not  washed  (or  bathed)  his  hands 
his  touch  contaminates.  The  passage,  Ps.  xxvi. 
6,  “I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency:  so  will  I 
compass  tliine  altar,  O  Lord,”  also  warrants  the  in¬ 
ference  that  Ablution  of  the  hands  is  requisite  before 
performing  any  holy  act.  This  particular  form  of  Ab¬ 
lution  is  the  one  which  has  survived  most  completely 
and  is  most  practised  by  Jews.  Before  any  meal  of 
which  bread  forms  a  part,  the  hands  must  be  solemnly 
washed  and  the  appropriate  benediction  recited .  Be¬ 
fore  prayer,  too,  the  hands  must  be  washed ;  also  after 
any  unclean  bodily  function  or  after  contact  with 
an  unclean  object.  The  precepts  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ritual  washing  of  the  hands  are 
contained  in  the  rabbinical  code  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,”  §§  117-165.  The  chief  rules  are 
these :  The  water  must  be  in  a  state  of  natural  purity, 
not  discolored  or  defiled  by  the  admixture  of  anj^ 
foreign  substance ;  it  must  not  have  been  previously 
used  for  any  purpose,  and  must  be  poured  out 
by  human  act,  the  mere  natural  flow  of  water  not 
sufficing.  If  a  hydrant  or  stationary  receptacle  is 
used,  the  cock  must  be  opened  separately  for  each 
hand.  This  precept,  that  the  water  must  be  poured 
out  by  human  act,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Scripture 
describes  the  pouring  of  water  upon  the  hands  as 
performed  by  one  person  for  another,  and  considers 
it  an  appropriate  act  for  the  disciple  to  do  for  his 
master.  The  pouring  on  of  water  was  a  sign  of 
disciplesliip.  Thus,  Scripture  says  of  Elisha  that 
he  poured  water  (DVD  pV)  upon  the  hands  of  Elijah, 
meaning  that  lie  was  liis  disciple.  The  hands  may 
also  be  purified  by  immersion;  but  in  that  case  the 
same  rules  must  be  observed  as  in  the  case  of  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  entire  body  in  a  regular  ritual  bath, 
or  mikweh.  If  water  is  not  obtainable,  the  hands 
should  be  rubbed  with  some  diy,  clean  substance, 
such  as  cloth.  The  hands  must  also  be  washed  after 
eating.  The  Ablution  before  grace  is  known  technic- 
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ally  as  mayim  rishonim  (first  waters) ,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Ablution  as  mayim  aharonim  (last  waters). 
The  latter  Ablution  is  by  no  means  generally  ob¬ 
served. 

Washing  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  only  prescribed 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  for  those  desiring  to  perform 
priestly  functions.  Scripture  states 
Ancient  and  that  whenever  Moses  or  Aaron  or  any 
Modern  of  the  subordinate  priests  desired  to 
Temple  enter  the  sanctuary  (Tabernacle)  or 
Service.  approach  the  altar,  they  were  bound 
to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  from  the 
laver  which  stood  between  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  xl.  31) .  This  rule  was,  of  course, 
also  observed  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  washing  of  the  whole  body  is  the  form  of 
Ablution  most  frequently  ordained  in  Scripture,  and 
for  the  greatest  number  of  causes.  According  to 
rabbinical  interpretation,  this  is  only  valid  when 
performed  by  immersion,  either  in  a  natural  foun¬ 
tain  or  stream  or  in  a  properly  constructed  mik- 
weli,  or  ritual  bath,  containing  at  least  forty  seahs 
(about  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons)  of  water 
(see  Baths).  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  Mosaic  Law  requires  immersion  of  the  whole 
body,  the  object  being  either  purifi- 
Immersion  cation  or  consecration:  (a)  No  leper 
of  the  or  unclean  person  of  the  seed  of  Aaron 
Whole  could  eat  of  holy  flesh  until  he  had 
Body.  washed  his  whole  body  in  water  (Lev. 

xxii.  4-6) .  (b)  When  .  a  leper  was 

healed  of  his  leprosy,  he  shaved  off  his  hair,  offered 
up  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  washed  his  clothing, 
bathed  his  person  in  water,  and  became  clean  (Lev. 
xiv.  8,  9) .  ( c )  Any  person  who  came  into  contact 

with  the  body  of,  or  with  articles  of  furniture  used 
by,  a  person  having  an  unclean  issue  (2T) ,  or  with 
any  article  used  by  him,  was  obliged  to  wash  both 
his  body  and  his  garments,  and  was  unclean  for 
a  whole  day  (Lev.  xv.  5-10) .  ( d )  On  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  high  priest,  after  sending  off  the 
scapegoat  (see  Azazel),  was  obliged  to  wash  his 
whole  body  in  water  in  a  holy  place.  The  same 
duty  devolved  upon  the  man  who  took  away  the 
goat  and  upon  him  who  burned  the  ox  and  the  goat 
of  the  sin-offering;  and  they  were  also  required 
to  wash  their  garments  (Lev.  xvi.  24,  26,  28) .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  high  priest  immersed  his  whole  person  five  times 
and  washed  his  hands  and  feet  ten  times  (Mishnah, 
Yoma,  iii.  3) .  (e)  A  sufferer  from  an  unclean  issue 

to  be  clean  required  immersion  of  the  whole  person 
(Lev.  xv.  16,  18) .  (/)  Whoever  touched  a  men- 

struous  woman,  or  any  article  used  by  her,  required 
immersion  of  the  whole  person  (Lev.  xv.  19-27). 

( g )  A  native  Israelite  or  a  proselyte  eating  unclean 
flesh  of  a  beast  which  had  died  of  itself,  or  had  been 
torn,  became  thereby  unclean  for  a  day,  and  was 
obliged  to  wash  his  whole  body  (Lev.  xvii.  15). 
(Ji)  The  priest  who  tended  the  red  heifer,  itself  in¬ 
tended  as  a  rite  of  purification,  became  unclean  for 
a  day  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  whole  body 
(Nu m.  xix.  7,  8) .  (i)  Whoever  came  into  contact 

with  a  corpse  or  a  grave  was  unclean  for  seven  days. 
On  the  third  and  seventh  days  he  was  sprinkled  with 
water  in  which  ashes  from  the  burnt  carcass  of  the 
red  heifer  had  been  dissolved.  On  the  seventh  day 
lie  washed  his  whole  body  and  his  garments  in  water 
and  became  clean  (Num.  xix.  19) .  ( j )  Among  the 
ceremonies  at  the  installation  of  priests  was  the 
washing  of  the  whole  body  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12). 
(/*;)  The  Levites  were  purified  by  having  water  ^of 
the  sin-offering  sprinkled  upon  them  (Num.  viii.  15) . 
(1)  A  menstruous  woman  requires  immersion,  as  is 


shown  by  II  Sam.  xi.  2,  4,  and  the  rabbinical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Num.  xxxi.  23.  Most  of  the  above 
purifications,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  in 
abeyance  at  the  present  time,  it  being  impossible, 
in  the  judgment  of  rabbinical  authorities,  to  observe 
them  properly  in  the  dispersion.  The  immersions 
for  the  sake  of  ritual  purity  at  the  festivals  are, 
however,  still  observed  b}r  the  pious.  The  Karaites 
follow  all  the  laws  of  purity.  The  numerous  sects 
of  the  Hasidim  are  especially  scrupulous  in  their 
ablutions.  A  Gentile  wishing  to  become  a  proselyte 
must  also  immerse  his  whole  bod}r.  This  ceremony 
is,  no  doubt,  historically  allied  to  Baptism,  which 
is  thought  by  modern  authorities  to  have  originated 
among  the  Essenes,  who  were  very  scrupulous  re¬ 
specting  ablutions,  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  purity  (see  Lustration;  Sprinkling). 

The  only  priestly  function  still  observed  among 
Jews  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  is  the  blessing 
of  the  people.  On  festivals  and  holy  days,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Aaron  pronounce  upon  the  congrega¬ 
tion  the  threefold  benediction  (Num.  vi.  24-26). 
On  this  occasion  the  Levites  pour  out  the  water  for 
the  priests  at  the  washing  of  hands,  which  takes 
place  previous  to  the  benediction,  and  for.  which  a 
special  pitcher  and  basin,  both  usually  of  silver,  are 
used.  Levites,  in  consequence,  often  have  on  their 
tombstones  la  vers  as  heraldic  symbols  of  their  Levitic 
descent. 


Bibliography:  For  older  authorities  see  McChntock  and 
Strong,  Cyclopedia ;  Hamburger,  RealencyMophdie  fUr 
Bibel  und  Talmud ,  1. 145,  873 ;  Nowack,  Biblische  Archae¬ 
ologies  ii.  275-299;  Samuel  Spitzer,  Tiber  Baden  und  Ba¬ 
de?'  bei  den  Alton  HebrClem ,  1884. 

B.  D. 

- Historical  Presentation;  The  rite  of  Ab¬ 
lution  forms  part  of  the  system  of  purification  prac¬ 
tised  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands  by  such  as  strive 
for  holiness  or  for  a  communion  with  the  Deity.  It 
may  have  a  twofold  object:  (1)  the  cleansing  of  the 
body  from  impurity,  first  in  a  physical  sense,  and 
then  on  a  higher  stage  in  a  symbolical  sense,  and  (2) 
the  preparing  of  the  body  for  a  higher  degree  of 
holiness.  Persons  were  not  allowed  to  enter  a  holy 
place  or  to  approach  the  Deity  with  sacrifice  or 
prayer  without  having  first  performed  the  rite  of 
Ablution  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  sanctification  (Ex. 
xix.  10;  I  Sam.  xvi.  5;  II  Chron.  xxix.  5;  and  Jose¬ 


phus,  “  Ant.”  xiv.  11, 


,uuo,  . .  — ,  0  5,  where  we  are  told  that  the 

vhole  people  purified  themselves  for  the  approach- 
ng  festival;  compare  Ta'anit,  19&-20&)..  The  priests 
vere  especially  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and 
eet  before  entering  the  sanctuary  or  before  offici- 
Ltingat  the  altar  (Ex.  xxx.  19  et  seq.).  Similarly  the 
iriests  in  Egypt  had  to  wash  themselves  twice  every 
lay  and  twice  every  night  in  cold — probably  identi¬ 
cal  with  living  or  flowing — water  (Herod,  ii.  37) :  and 
he  Greeks,  we  learn  from  Hesiod  (“  Opera  et  Dies,” 
ferse  722),  were  warned  “never  with  unwashed 
lands  to  pour  out  the  black  wine  at  morn  to  Zeus 
>r  the  other  immortals”  (compare  Homer,  “Iliad,” 
A.  266;  “  Odyssey,  ”  iv.  759).  _  It  is  partly  in  view 
>f  this  almost  universal  practise  that  the  Psalmist 
jays:  “I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency:  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar  ”  (Ps.  xxvi.  .  6),  or 
4  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  my  hands  in  innocency  ”  (Ps.  lxxiii.  13); 
oartly  also  in  view  of  an  especial  rite  prescribed 
Dent.  xxi.  6)  in  the  case  of  the  commission  of  a 
nurder  by  an  unknown  person,  when  the  elders  of 
"he  nearest  city  had  to  wash  their  hands  over  the 
blood  of  an  expiatory  heifer  (parallels  to  which 
have  been  found  in  Yergil,  “iEneid,”  ii.  217,  and 
scholiast  on  Sophocles'  “Ajax,”  664,  in  i.  80  of  the 
London  edition,  1758).  “  Clean  hands  ”  became  syn- 
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onymous  with  hands  free  from  guilt  (see  Ps.  xviii. 
20,  xxiv.  4;  Job,  ix.  30). 

Following  the  custom  of  the  priests,  the  pious 
Israelite  bathed,  or  at  least  washed  his  hands,  every 
morning  before  prayer.  Thus  the  God-fearing  Jews 
are  represented  in  Sibylline  Books,  iii.  591-593  as 
“  such  who,  rising  from  their  bed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  wash  their  hands  in  water  to  lift  them  ever  pure 
to  heaven  in  prayer.  ”  The  same  is  related  of  Judith 
(Judith,  xii.  7),  and  of  the  seventy-two  elders  who 
are  said  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures  for  Ptol¬ 
emy  we  are  told,  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  305,  that, 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  they  washed  their 
hands  in  the  sea  every  morning  before  offering  their 
prayers.  For  this  reason  it  became  “  a  tradition  of 
the  fathers  to  build  houses  of  worship  near  the 
water  ”  (seethe  decree  of  Halicarnassus  in  Josephus, 
u  Ant.  ”  xiv.  10,  §  23;  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
xvi.  13). 

So  fixed  became  this  custom  of  washing  the  hands 
before  divine  service  that  the  Christian  Church 
adopted  the  Jewish  custom  of  providing  the  worship¬ 
ers  with  fountains  or  basins  of  water  (see  Eusebius, 

“  Hist.  Eccl.  ”  x.  4,  40),  exactly  as  the  Temple,  or  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  had  the  laver,  or  the  molten  sea,  for  the  use 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxx.  18;  II  Cliron.  iv.  2,  6).  The 
rabbis  instituted  a  special  benediction  to  be  recited 
every  morning:  “Blessed  be  Thou  O  Lord,  King  of 
the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Tliy  laws  and 
commanded  us  to  wash  the  hands  ”  (Ber.  606).  Some 
erroneously  derive  the  term  used  for  washing,  “  ne- 
tilat  yadctyim  ”  (lifting  up  of  the  hands)  from  natla 
=  Greek  avr?dov  (B.  B.  58 6;  seeS.  Frankel,  “Arama- 
ische  Fremdworter  im  Arabischen,”  p.  65),  the  name 
for  the  jar  of  water  used  (Hul.  107a);  others,  from  the 
prescribed  manner  of  pouring  the  water  upon  the  up¬ 
lifted  hands  until  it  reached  up  to  the  wrist  { pcrek ) 
— Yad.  ii.  3;  Tosef. ,  Yad.  ii.  2;  Sotali,  4 6 —  but  it 
seems  rather  to  be  taken  from  Ps.  cxxxiv.  2,  “Lift 
up  your  hands  in  the  sanctuary,  and  bless  the  Lord !  ” 
referred  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  the  officiating  priests.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  32,  also  have  the  rule, 
“Let  all  the  faithful,  whether  men  or  women, 
when  they  rise  front  sleep,  before  they  go  to  work, 
pray,  after  having  washed  themselves  ”  (vtipayevoi  = 

“  washed  their  hands  ”). 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ablution  prepara¬ 
tory  to  prayer,  called  warn,  becomes  far  more  bur¬ 
densome  because  it  is  required  five  times  a  day — 
before  each  of  the  stated  prayers,  be- 
Ablution  fore  touching  the  holy  Koran,  and  after 
among*  every  ritual  defilement ;  and  the  wasli- 

Moham-  ing  of  each  hand  and  part  of  the  face 
medans.  is  accompanied  by  prayer :  “  O  believ¬ 
ers,  when  ye  prepare  yourselves  for 
prayer  wash  your  faces  and  hands  up  to  the  elbows, 
and  wipe  your  heads  and  your  feet  to  the  ankles  ” 
(Koran,  sura  v.  8).  In  all  the  principal  mosques 
there  are  tanks  or  wells,  which  supply  water  for  the 
rites  of  Ablution  (T.  P,  Hughes,  “Dictionary  of 
Islam  ”  s.v.  “Ablution  ”). 

With  the  Jews,  Ablution  was  also  required  before 
each  meal,  inasmuch  as  the  participation  in  the  meal 
by  the  members  of  the  Pharisean  brotherhood  was 
to  assume  the  same  character  as  the  sacrificial  or 
sacred  meal,  of  which  the  priest  could  partake  only 
after  having  undergone  the  rite  of  Ablution ;  and  the 
name  of  God  had  to  be  pronounced  over  it,  as  was 
done  over  the  sacrifice  (I  Sam.  ix.  18,  xvi.  5).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  rabbinical  tradition,  King  Solomon,  the 
builder  of  the  Temple  with  its  molten  sea,  instituted 
the  practise  (Sliab.  146;  ‘Er.  21  6).  The  twofold  in¬ 
junction,  “  Sanctify  yourselves  and  be  ye  holy  ”  (Lev. 
xx.  7),  was  interpreted  as  commanding  a  twofold  Ab-  | 


lution,  the  second  being  in  preparation  for  the  grace 
after  meals  (Ber.  536;  see  436,  466).  Edersheim 
(“  Life  of  Jesus,”  ii.  11)  erroneously  identifies  the  ma- 
yim  rishonim  and  mayim  aliamnim  with  the  rishonot 
and  sheniyot  of  Yadayim,  and  says:  “The  'first 
waters 5  were  poured  upon  the  uplifted  hands  to  re¬ 
move  the  defilement,  and  if  the  water  did  not  reach  up 
to  the  wrist  the  hands  were  not  clean ;  while  the  ‘  sec¬ 
ond  waters  ’  were  to  wash  away  the  water  that  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  defilement.  These  pourings  preceded  the 
grace  before  meals  ;  and  to  this  reference  is  made  in 
Mark,  vii.  3:  ‘  The  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  eat  not 
except  they  wash  their  hands  to  the  wrist  *  ”  (  7~vyfiy  ■ 
A.  Y.  '  often  ’  reads  as  if  =  ^od).  In  the  Mishnaic 
time  only  the  ablution  after  the  meal  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Hillelites  and  Sliammaites  (Ber.  iii.  1).  The 
washing  of  the  hands  after  the  meal — originally  a 
sanctification  before  saying  grace— soon  fell  into 
desuetude.  In  vain  the  Amoraim  contended  that 
this  duty  was  superior  to  the  ablution  preceding  the 
meal  (Yoma,  836;  Hul.  106a).  Later  rationalists  ex¬ 
plained  the  custom  away,  as  having  arisen  from  the 
danger  of  wiping  the  eyes  with  fingers  on  which 
the  salt  of  Sodom,  used  in  the  food,  might  have  re¬ 
mained,  and  therefore  declared  it  antiquated  (Tosef., 
Ber.  536 ;  Alfasi,  Ber.  486 ;  “  Sliulhan  *  Aruk,  Orah 

Hayyim,”  §  181,  10).  Akiba,  when  in 
In  the  prison,  deprived  himself  of  the  water 
Mishnaic  given  him  to  quench  his  thirst  rather 
Time.  than  neglect  the  rite  of  Ablution  (‘Er. 

216) ;  and  according  to  the  Mishnah  the 
people  at  large  might  only  in  extreme  cases,  as  on 
a  battle-field,  dispense  with  the  rite  (‘Er.  i.  10,  p.  17a). 
xlccording  to  one  of  the  Amoraim,  the  eating  of  bread 
with  unwashed  and  undried  hands  is  eating  unclean 
bread,  or  is  tantamount  to  committing  an  act  of  un¬ 
chastity  ;  according  to  others  it  leads  to  sudden  des¬ 
truction  or  poverty  (Sotah,  46 ;  Shab.  626).  Still  Bab 
says  (Hul.  1066),  “One  may  perform  the  rite  of  Ab¬ 
lution  in  the  morning  and  take  care  that  it  should 
apply  to  the  meals  of  the  whole  day.”  Anomalous 
as  this  teaching  of  an  amora  may  seem,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  for  which  Eleazar  b.  Hanok  was  long 
before  excommunicated,  as  undermining  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  elders  (see  ‘Eduy.  v.  6).  A  similar  op¬ 
position  was  shown  by  Simeon  the  Essene  (ha-Zenu‘a 
=  “  the  Saint”),  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  K.  i.  6*  who 
entered  the  holy  place  without  having  washed  his 
hands  and  feet,  claiming  a  greater  degree  of  holiness 
for  himself  than  the  high  priest  because  of  his  ascetic 
life. 

This  seems  to  cast  new  light  on  the  attitude  of 
J esus  toward  the  rabbinical  law  of  Ablution.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Matt.  xv.  1-20  and  Mark,  vii.  1—23,  Pharisees 
and  scribes  that  had  come  from  Jerusalem  had  seen 
some  of  the  disciples  eat  their  bread  with  profane 
(hullin),  that  is,  unwashed,  hands:  for,  says  Mark,  the 
Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  unless  they  wash  their 
hands  up  to  the  wrist  (see  Edersheim,  l.c.),  eat  not, 
holding  fast  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders;  and  when 
they  come  from  the  market-place,  except  the}7'  have 
first  sprinkled  themselves,  they  eat  not.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  and  the  scribes  ask  Jesus:  “Why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but 
eat  their  bread  with  profane  hands?”  And  he  an¬ 
swers  them :  “  Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you  Phari¬ 
sees  (hypocrites),  ‘  This  people  draw  nigh  with  their 
mouth,  and  with  their  lips  they  honor  me;  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me  and  their  fear  of  me  is  a  precept 
of  men  learned  by  rote 5  (Isa.  xxix.  13,  Masoretic 
text).  Ye  leave  the  commandment  of  God  and  hold 
fast  to  the  tradition  of  men  ”  (compare  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  phrase  iTTin  JH  bv  DHW  ITftyn,  B.  M.  306). 
What  follows  in  Mark,  or  precedes  in  Matthew,  has 
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no  bearing  on  the  question  of  Ablution  and  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  Pauline  antinomianism.  Another  record  is 
that  of  Luke,  xi.  87-41:  “Now  as  he  spake,  a  Phar¬ 
isee  asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  he  went 
in  and  sat  down  to  meat.  And  as  the  Pharisee  saw 
this  he  marveled  that  he  had  not  bathed  [cfianTiodr/] 
before  breakfasting.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him: 

<  Now  ye  Pharisees  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of 
extortion  and  wickedness.  Ye  foolish  ones,  did  not 
He  that  made  the  outside  make  the  inside  also? 
However,  give  the  things  that  are  within  over  to 
righteousness  [np"!¥,  not  alms],  and  behold  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you.’ ” 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  to  pour 
water  three  times  upon  the  hands  to  cleanse  them 
from  impurity;  and  in  a  Baraita  (Shah.  109a)  the 
opinion  is  expressed  by  R.  Nathan,  that  the  spirit  of 
impurity,  resting  upon  man  during  the  night,  will 
not  leave  him  until  he  has  poured  water  three  times 
upon  his  hands.  The  cabalists  go  still  further,  and 
maintain  that  man  incurs  the  penalty  of  death  if  lie 
walks  a  distance  of  four  yards  from  his  bed  without 
Ablution  (Meir  ibn  Gabbaiin  his  “  Tola ‘at  Ya'akob  : 
see “ Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah Ilayyim,” iv.  1,  2,  andMa- 
cren  Abraham).  So  too  a  passage  in  the  Zoliar  (  Wa- 
yishlali  ”  p.  387)  says:  “Whosoever  sleepeth  at  night 
in  his  bed  tastetli  of  death,  for  his  soul  leavetli  linn 
for  the  nonce.  Being  thus  bereft  of  its  soul,  an  un¬ 
clean  spirit  possesseth  his  body  and  defiletli  it.  Where¬ 
fore  I  say,  let  no  man  pass  his  [unwashed]  hand 
over  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  by  reason  of  the  un¬ 
clean  spirit  which  resteth  on  it.”  #  The  hygienic  in¬ 
tent  of  these  prescriptions  is  manifest.  Iv. 

ABNER :  Cabalist  and  teacher  of  Isaac  of  Acco 
(Acre)  about  1150,  mentioned  by  Isaac  as  a  great 
authority  in  mystic  philosophy. 
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ABNER  or  ABINER  (“My  Father  is  Ner”).— 
Biblical  Data :  According  to  I  Cliron.  viii  29-33, 
and  Josephus  (“Ant.”  vi.  6,  §  3),  an  uncle  of  Saul; 
while  I  Sam.  xiv.  51  and  Josephus  (“Ant.  vib, 

§  6)  seem  to  show  that  he  was  Saul’s  cousin.  The 
latter  view  is  regarded  as  the  more  probable,  al¬ 
though  it  involves  a  slight  emendation  of  the  Mas- 
o retie  text  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  51  (read  “sons”  of  Abiel 
instead  of  “  son  ”).  Abner  was  Saul’s  captain  of  the 
host  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50,  xvii.  55).  After  the  fatal  battle 
at  Mt.  Gilboa,  Abner  kept  all  the  tribes  except  Ju¬ 
dah  faithful  to  Ishboshetli,  now  in  refuge  at  Maha- 
naim.  The  disastrous  battle  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon 
(II  Sam.  ii.  8-30)  sealed  the  fate  of  Saul’s  kingdom. 
Abner,  smarting  under  a  malign  charge  of  Islibo- 
sheth  (II  Sam.  ui.  7-11),  privately  turned  over  his 
allegiance  and  influence  with  the  tribes  to  David  (11 
Sam.  iii.  12-21).  Joab,  David’s  captain  of  the  host, 
through  jealousy  and  out  of  vengeance  for  Asahel’s 
death  (II  Sam.  ii.  19-23),  treacherously  slew  Abner 
(II  Sam.  iii.  27-30),  who  was  buried,  amid  royal 
mourning,  in  Hebron  (II  Sam.  iii.  33—38).  Accoid- 
ing  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  Abner  was  the  son  of  the 
Witch  of  En-dor.  I-  P. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Son  of  the  Witch 

of  En-dor  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.),  and  the  hero  par 
excellence  in  the  Haggadali  (Yalk.,  Jer.  285;  Eccl. 
R.  on  ix.  11 ;  Kid.  496).  Conscious  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  strength,  he  exclaimed:  “If  I  could  only 
catch  hold  of  the  earth,  I  could  shake  it”  (lalk. 
lx.) — a  saying  which  parallels  the  famous  utterance 


of  Archimedes,  “Had  I  a  fulcrum,  I  could  move  the 
world.”  According  to  the  Midrash  (Eccl.  R.  l.c.)  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  move  a  wall  six  yards 
thick  than  one  of  the  feet  of  Abner,  who  could  hold 
the  Israelitisli  army  between  his  knees.  Yet  when 
his  time  came  n?DJ),  Joab  smote  him.  But 

even  in  his  dying  hour,  Abner  seized  his  foe  like  a 
ball  of  thread,  threatening  to  crush  him..  Then  the 
Israelites  came  and  pleaded  for  Joab’s  life,  saying: 

“  If  thou  killest  him  we  shall  be  orphaned,  and  our 
women  and  all  our  belongings  will  become  a  prey  to 
the  Philistines.”  Abner  answered:  “What  can  I 
do?  He  has  extinguished  my  light 77  (has  wounded 
me  fatally).  The  Israelites  replied :  “  Entrust  thy 
cause  to  the  true  judge  [God].”  Then  Abner  re¬ 
leased  his  hold  upon  Joab  and  fell  dead  to  the  ground 
(Yalk.  l.c.).  .  .  , 

The  rabbis  agree  that  Abner  deserved  this  violent 
death,  though  opinions  differ  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  the  sin  that  entailed  so  dire  a  punishment 
on  one  who  was,  on  the  whole,  considered  a  “  right¬ 
eous  man”  (Gen.  R.  lxxxii.  4).  Some  reproach 
him  that  he  did  not  use  his  influence  with  Saul  to 
prevent  him  from  murdering  the  priests  of  Nob 
(Yer.  Peah,  i.  16a;  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  2;  Sank.  20a)— con¬ 
vinced  as  he  was  of  the  innocence  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  toward  David, 
Abner  holding  that  as  leader  of  the  army  David  was 
privileged  to  avail  himself  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (I  Sam.  xxii.  9-19).  Instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  passive  resistance  to  Saul’s  command 
to  murder  the  priests  (Yalk.,  Sam.  131),  Abner  ought 
to  have  tried  to  restrain  the  king.  Others  maintain 
that  Abner  did  make  such  an  attempt. 
His  One  but  in  vain,  and  that  his  one  sin  con- 
Sin.  sisted  in  that  he  delayed  the  beginning 
of  David’s  reign  over  Israel  by  fight¬ 
ing  him  after  Saul’s  death  for  two  years  and  a  half 
(Sanh.  l.c.).  Others,  again,  while  excusing  him  for 
this — in  view  of  a  tradition  founded  on  Gen.  xlix.  27, 
according  to  which  there  were  to  be  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Benjamin— blame  Abner  for  having  pre¬ 
vented  a  reconciliation  between  Saul  and  David  on 
the  occasion  when  the  latter,  in  holding  up  the  skirt 
of  Saul’s  robe  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  11),  showed  how  un¬ 
founded  was  the  king’s  mistrust  of  him.  Saul  was 
inclined  to  be  pacified ;  but  Abner,  representing  to 
him  that  David  might  have  found  the  piece  of  the 
garment  anywhere— possibly  caught  on  a  thorn- 
prevented  the  reconciliation  (Yer.  Peah,  l.c..  Lev. 
R.  l.c.,  and  elsewhere).  Moreover,  it  was  wrong  in 
Abner  to  permit  Israelitisli  youths  to  kill  one  another 
for  sport  (II  Sam.  ii.  14-16).  No  reproach,  however, 
attaches  to  him  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  since  Abner 
killed  him  in  self-defense  (Sanh.  49a). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  rabbinical  view  of  the 
Bible  narratives  that  Abner,  the  warrior  pure  and 
simple,  is  styled  “Lion  of  the  Law  ”  (Yer.  Peah,  l.c.), 
and  that  even  a  specimen  is  given  of  a  halakic  dis¬ 
cussion  between  him  and  Doeg  as  to.  whether  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  3  excluded  Ammonite  and  Moab¬ 
ite  women  from  the  Jewish  community  as  well  as 
men.  Doeg  was  of  the  opinion  that  David,  being 
descended  from  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  was  not  fit  to 
wear  the  crown,  nor  even  to  be  considered  a  true 
Israelite ;  while  Abner  maintained  that  the  law  af¬ 
fected  only  the  male  line  of  descent.  When  Doeg’s 
dialectics  proved  more  than  a  match  for  those  of 
Abner,  the  latter  went  to  the  prophet  Samuel,  who 
not  only  supported  Abner  in  liis  view,  but  utterly 
refuted  Doeg’s  assertions  (Midr.  Sam.  xxii. ;  i  eb. 

766  et  seq.).  p  ...  /r7.  , 

One  of  the  most  prominent  families  (Zizit  ha- 
Kesat)  in  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
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tuiy  of  the  common  era  claimed  descent  from  Abner 
(Gen.  R,  xcviii.).  _  L.  G. 

ABNER  OF  BURGOS  (called  also  Alfonso  of 
Valladolid,  and  Alfonso  of  Burgos):  A  Jewish  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity  and  polemical  ■writer  against  his 
former  religion ;  born  1270 ;  died  134S,  or  a  Tittle  later 
(Gnitz).  As  a  student  he  acquired  a  certain  mastery 
in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  studies,  to  wliich  he  added 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Peripatetic  philosophy 
and  even  with  astrology.  He  was  graduated  as  a 
physician  at  the  age  of  twenty-live,  but  throughout 
a  long  life  he  seems  to  have  found  the  struggle  for 
existence  a  hard  one.  Not  being  of  those  contented 
ones  who,  as  Moses  Narboni  sa vs  in  his  “  Ma-amar  lia- 
Behirah  ”  (Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will :  quoted 
by  Griitz,  p.  488),  are  satisfied  with  a  peck  of  locust- 
beans  from  one  Frida}’  to  another,  he  resolved  to 
embrace  Christianity  though  at  the  advanced  age  of 
sixty,  according  to'Paulus  de  Santa  Maria  (“Scru- 
tinium  Seripturarum  ”) ;  according  to  other  writers  he 
took  this  step  soon  after  he  was  graduated  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  only  point  certain  from  the  statements  of 
his  contemporaries  is  that  he  was  converted,  not  from 
spiritual  conviction,  but  for  the  sake  of  temporal  ad¬ 
vantage.  Something  of  the  apostate’s  pricking  con¬ 
science  seems  to  have  remained  with  him,  however, 
although  he  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  lucra¬ 
tive  sacristan’s  post  in  the  prominent  Metropolitan 
Church  in  Valladolid  (whence  he  took  the  name  of 
Alfonso  of  Valladolid).  In  an  essay  entitled  “  la-- 
ge ret  lia-Gezerah  ”  (Epistle  on  Fate),  lie  sought  to  dis¬ 
claim  responsibility  for  his  act  of  apostasy  by  setting 
up  the  remarkable  plea  that  man’s  actions  are  ruled 
and  compelled  by  planetary  influence,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  there  can  be  no  option  or  free  will  for  mortals. 
Both  his  conversion  and  this  defense  aroused  gen¬ 
eral  and  fervent  protests  from  his  quondam  Jewish 
friends,  protests  marked  by  great  bitterness.  Isaac 
Pulgar,  to  whom  Abner  had  dared  to  send  a  copy 
of  his  attempted  justification,  returned  it  with  a  bi¬ 
ting  satire  referring  to  the  Biblical  test  of  the  adul¬ 
terous  woman  (Num.  v.  11-30).  Deeply  stirred  by 
the  wordy  war  ensuing,  Abner  was  not  slow  to 
make  his  vindictiveness  felt,  and  in  a  direction  where 
it  would  most  keenly  be  experienced.  He  presented 
charges  before  the  just  and  energetic  Alfonso  XI., 
king  of  Castile,  accusing  his  former  brethren  of  usin^ 
a  prayer-formula  in  their  ritual  which  blasphemed 
the  Christian  God  and  cursed  all  Christians.  The 
prayer  referred  to  was  a  formula  that  had  been  used 
only  in  olden  Roman  times,  when  the  early  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity  persistently  molested  the  1 
Jews.  The  king  ordered  a  public  investigation  at  J 
Valladolid,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Jew-  ‘ 
ish  community  were  confronted  with  Abner,  The  ( 
conclusion  was  announced  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  ‘ 
edict  forbidding  the  use  of  the  formula  in  question  ] 

(February,  1336);  a  barren  victory  on  both  sides,  ^ 

for  the  Jews  had  no  idea  of  ever  using  it,  and  3 
Abner  of  course  failed  to  prove  that  they  had.  ’  Un¬ 
daunted,  he  then  prosecuted  his  literary  activity 
against  his  brethren  with  unabated  virulence  until 
his  death.  He  accuses  them,  for  instance,  of  con-  J 
stantly  warring  among  themselves  and  splitting  into  C 
hostile  religious  schisms ;  in  support  of  this  state-  n 
ment  he  adduces  an  alleged  list  of  the  “sects  ”  pro-  f 
vailing  among  them,  in  which  he  gravely  enumerates  s< 
Sacklucees,  Samaritans,  and  other  extinct  divisions  tl 
as  if  they  were  still  extant.  He  makes  two  “sects”  a 
of  Pharisees  and  Rabbinites,  says  that  cabalists  be-  a 
lieve  in  a  tenfold  God,  and  speaks  of  a  brand-new  tl 
“  sect  ”  believing  in  a  dual  Deity,  God  and  Mefatron.  u 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Abner’s  writings:  (1)  T 


A  supercommentary  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on 
the  Decalogue,  written  before  his  apostasy  (2) 
“  Moreh  Zedek  ”  (The  Teacher  of  Righteousness), 
also  m  a  Spanish  version,  “El  Mostrador  de  Jus- 
ticia,J?  a  dialogue  containing  ten  chapters  of  discus¬ 
sions  between  a  religious  teacher  (Abner?)  and  a 
Jewish  controversialist.  The  Spanish  manuscript  is 
in  the  Bibliotlieque  Nationale  at  Paris  (Kayserling) 
(3)  “Teshubot  ‘al-Sefer  Milhamot  Adonai  le-Kimhi  ” 
(Reply  to  Kimhi’s  book  on  the  “  Wars  of  the  Lord”). 
This  too  was  translated  into  Spanish,  by  request  of 
the  Infanta  Dona  Blanca,  prioress  of  a  convent  in 
Burgos,  under  the  similar  title  “Los  Batallos  de 
Dios.”  (4)  “La  Concordia  de  las  Ley es,”  an  attempt 
to  provide  Old  Testament  foundations  for  Christian 
dogmas.  (5)  “  Libro  de  las  Tres  Gracias,  ”  manuscript 
in  the  Madrid  National  Library  (Kayserling).  (6) 
“Minliat  Kenaot”  (The  Offering  of  Jealousy),  with 
other  works,  in  defense  of  astrology  against  Pulgar’s 
attacks ;  not  extant.  (7)  Three  “  Letters  ”  against  Ju¬ 
daism,  and  “  A  Reply  to  the  Replies.”  (8)  “ Iggeret 
lia-Gezerah  ”  (Epistle  on  Fate).  It  is  also  practically 
certain  that  he  was  the  translator  into  Latin  of  the 
‘’Letter  of  Samuel  ibn  Abbas,”  though  the  name  is 
•  generally  given  as  Alfonsus  Boniiiominis. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  vii.  289-293 : 
Geiger,  Das  Judenthum  unci  Seine  Gesch .  iii.  102;  Loeb, 
La  Controyerse  Beliqieuse ,  in  Rev.  de  VHistoire  des  Reli - 
Owns,  xnn.  142,  and  in  Polemistes  Chretiens  et  Juifs ,  in 
Rev.  M.Juvves,  xviii.  52 ;  Kayserling,  Bihlioteca  Esn.-Port. 
Judaica ,  p.  114.  1 

F.  DE  S.  M. 


ABNUYIUS  HAGARDX.  See  (Enomaos  of 
Gadara. 

ABO :  Capital  of  the  government  of  Abo-Bjorne- 
borg  in  Finland,  Russia,  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Auraioki  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Formerly  no  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in  Abo, 
owing  to  the  Swedish  law  of  1782,  which  excluded 
them  from  all  Finland  (see  Finland).  When  this 
region  was  annexed  to  Russia,  a  ukase  was  issued 
(March  29,  1858)  by  which  Jews  who  had  served  in 
the  army  there  received  the  right  to  settle  in  that 
province.  The  same  privileges  were  granted  to  their 
widows  and  children.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  ukase  the  Jews  began  to  settle  in  Abo.  In  1883 
the  local  merchants  and  artisans  applied  to  the  senate 
to  withdraw  all  privileges  from  the  Jews,  including 
even  the  right  of  settlement  in  Abo.  On  June  27, 
1883,  a  mob  invaded  the  synagogue  of  Abo  during 
the  service  and  tried  to  cause  a  disturbance.  The 
police  quickly  restored  order.  Thereupon  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  regulate  the  Jewish  question 
in  Finland.  Jews  were  subsequently  permitted  to 
settle  in  Abo,  but  their  permits  had  to  be  renewed 
each  year.  Of  the  population  of  Abo,  which,  in  1898 
aggregated  34,339  persons,  only  220  were  Jews, 
the  remainder  comprising  19,000  Finns  and  13,000 
Swede§. 

BlBrAOGRAPHY:  Vsya  Rnssiya  (Russian  Directory),  1899: 
Ha-Eshhol  (Hebr.  ency.),s.u. 

II.  R. 

ABOAB  (also  written  Abohab,  Abuab,  Aboaf, 
Abof,  and  Abohaf ;  nmiUSV  also  SKnUK,  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130;  nVfcatf,  iHd.  xi.  527);  The 
name  of  an  ancient  and  widely  distributed  Spanish 
family,  among  whose  members  were  man  v  most  able 
scholars.  The  family  can  be  authentically  traced  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  representatives  thereof 
are  to  be  found  in  Holland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Africa, 
and  America.  Some  branches  of  this  family,  in  which 
the  names  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  frequently  occur,  can  be  followed  genealogically. 
Through  marriage,  and  by  following  the  Spanish  cus- 
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tom  of  joining  together  the  paternal  and  maternal 
names,  there  arose  the  families  of  Aboab  y  Cardoso, 
Aboab  y  Lopez,  Aboab  y  Brandao,  Aboab  y  Coronel, 
Aboab  y  Osorio,  Aboab  de  Paz,  etc.  (Kayserling, 
“Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  JudY  pp.  2  et  seq. ;  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”x.  130;  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxv.  203,  where 
further  data  will  be  found;  and  see  also  the  lists  at 
the  end  of  D.  II.  de  Castro’s  “De  Synagogue  van  de 
Portugeescli  Israelietisch  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,” 
•which  contain  a  number  of  additional  names). 

1.  Abraham  Aboab  (probably  identical  with 
Abuhafa  Ham  in  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  p.  19)  is  the 
oldest  Aboab  known  to  us.  He  lived  at  Pelof,  Ara¬ 
gon;  He  received  in  1263  from  the  king  Don  Jaime 
a  tower  called  Altea,  with  the  surrounding  dairy 
farms  and  all  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership. 
2.  Another  Abraham,  a  learned  contemporary  of 
Judaic  ben  Asiier,  lived  in  1340  at  Toledo.  He  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Aboab,  the  author  of  the  “  Menorat 
lia-Maor.  ”  3  *  Among  the  earliest  Spanish  emigrants 

to  Amsterdam  were  Abraham,  and  his  son  Jacob, 
who  died  in  1604.  4.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Ab¬ 

raham,  was,  in  1639,  hazan  of  the  congregation  Bet 
Jacob  in  Amsterdam.  5.  Another  Abraham,  who 
lived  in  1655,  was  a  proof-reader  and  publisher  at 
Yenice.  6.  Philanthropist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  profoundly  religious  man, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature.  About 
the  year  1627  he  established  at  Hamburg  a  syna¬ 
gogue  called  Keter  Torah,  as  well  as  Jewish  schools 
in  Palestine,  Mantua,  and  other  places.  He  was 
widely  known  and  honored  on  account  of  liis  extraor¬ 
dinary  benevolence.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Yerona,  Italy,  where  his  favorite  son,  Sam¬ 
uel  Aboab,  was  rabbi,  and  there  he  died  at  a  very 
old  age,  in  March,  1642.  The  preacher  Azariali  Figo 
delivered  his  funeral  discourse,  which  is  printed  in 
Figo’s  “ Collection  of  Sermons”  (No. 77).  7.  Son  of 
Samuel  Aboab  ;  was  rabbi  in  Yenice  and  died  there 
in  the  same  year  as  his  father,  1694. 

Abraham  ben  Jacob  Aboab :  A  grandson  of 
Samuel;  a  learned  and  benevolent  man.  He  died  in 
Salonica  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Daniel  Zemah  Aboab  :  Was  a  physician  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  In  1668  he  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  Lopez. 

David  Aboab:  1.  In  Amsterdam,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  completed  in  1685  (but  never  printed),  en¬ 
titled  “  Catalogo  de  Diferentes  Remedios  para  Di ver¬ 
sus  Sortes  de  Achaques,  Achados  por  Experiencia 
Haverem  Sido  Bonos”  (Catalogue  of  Diverse  Reme¬ 
dies  for  Yarious  Ailments,  Found  by  Experience  to 
Have  Been  Good).  2.  Gave  in  Yenice  a  rabbin¬ 
ical  decision  concerning  the  singing  of  the  priestly 
benediction,  in  response  to  a  question  of  Neliemiali 
ben  Baruch,  rabbi  in  Ferrara. 

Elijah  Aboab:  1.  Established  the  first  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Hamburg  in  1625.  2.  Another  Elijah  was 
a  publisher  of  Hebrew  books  in  Amsterdam  about 
1645. 

Immanuel  Aboab  :  Portuguese  scholar;  a  great- 
grandson  of  Isaac  Aboab  (died  1493)  ;  was  born  in 
Oporto,  Portugal,  about  1555:  died  at  Yenice  in 
1628.  He  early  became  an  orphan  and  was  reared 
by  his  grandfather  Abraham  Aboab.  He  emigrated 
to  Italy,  and  after  living  some  time  at  Pisa  he  re¬ 
moved"  to  Corfu,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Horazio  del  Monte,  a  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Urbino. 
In  Reggio  he  became  acquainted  with  Menahem  Aza- 
ria  de  Fano ;  thence  he  went  to  Spoleto  and  elsewhere 
in  Italy,  and  finalty  settled  at  Yenice.  Here  he  had 
occasion,  in  1603,  to  defend  his  coreligionists,  in  the 
presence  of  an  exalted  commission,  against  malicious 
accusations,  and  he  proved  with  ease  that  the  Jews 


had  never  lacked  the  courage  and  devotion  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  country  that 
protected  them  in  their  rights  and  which  they  could 
truly  call  “fatherland.”  Aboab  had  the  intention  of 
going  to  Palestine  and  publishing  there  his  works, 
“  The  Kingdom  of  the  Intellect  ”  and  “  The  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Truth,”  which  he  had  written  in  defense  of 
the  Talmud.  He  was  the  author  of  a  defense  of  the 
traditional  law  and  of  a  chronological  list  of  that  law’s 
exponents.  He  worked  at  this  treatise,  which  was 
much  prized  by  the  pious,  for  ten  years,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  1625.  It  was  published  by  his  heirs  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1629  (2d  ed.,  ibid. ,  1727),  under  the 
title,  “  Nomologia  o  Discursos  Legal es,  Compuestos 
por  el  Yirtuoso  Hakam  Rabi  Imanuel  Aboab  de  Buena 
Memoria.  ”  A  manuscript  of  this  work  exists  in  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Academy  in  Madrid. 

Bibliography:  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  Germ,  transl. 

by  Hamberger,  pp.  12-13 ;  Kayserling,  Immanuel  Ahoab ,  in 

Jeschuruni  iv.  572  et  seep,  v.  643  et  seq . ;  idem,  Gesch .  d. 
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M.  K. 

Isaac  Aboab  :  Author  of  “  Menorat  lia-Maor  ” ; 
lived  in  Spain  about  1300.  As  shown  by  Zunz  (“  Ri- 
tus,”  pp.  204-210),  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Isaac  Aboab,  rabbi  of  Castile,  the  supercommenta¬ 
tor  of  Nahmanides,  who  died  in  1493  (see  following 
article) . 

He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  who,  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  devoted  much  time  to  literary  work  and  to 
preaching,  as  he  found,  he  complained,  that  great 
Talmudic  scholars  and  important  seats  of  learning 
were  rare.  In  his  time  the  Jews  for  whom  he  wrote 
still  understood  and  spoke  Arabic.  He  belonged  to 
a  period  of  intellectual  decline  when  men  took  natu¬ 
rally  to  eclecticism.  He  combined  extensive  rabbin¬ 
ical  knowledge  with  philosophical  erudition,  and  was 
fond  of  mystic  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and 
ceremonies.  He  quoted  Aristotle  and  Plato,  though 
only  from  secondary  sources,  and  endeavored  to  illus¬ 
trate  passages  from  the  Talmud  and  the  midrashic 
literature,  with  which  he  was  especially  familiar,  by 
utterances  taken  from  the  philosophical,  the  ethical, 
and  the  mystic  literature  of  his  time.  His  chief  aim 
was  the  popularization  of  knowledge  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  masses. 

Aboab  wrote  three  books.  The  first,  on  Jewish 
rites,  under  the  title  of  “  Aron  ha-‘Edut  ”  (The  Ark  of 
the  Testimony),  was  divided,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Decalogue,  into  ten  sections,  each  again  subdivided 
into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  various  ritual 
laws  were  therein  traced  to  their  Talmudic  sources, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Geonim  and  later  interpre¬ 
tations  added.  His  second  book,  on  the  prayers 
and  benedictions,  was  called  “Shulhan  ha-Panim” 
(Table  of  the  Showbread),  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  symbolizing  the  twelve  loaves  of 
the  showbread  in  the  Tabernacle;  both  works  un¬ 
fortunately  are  lost. 

His  third  book  lias  survived,  and  lias  won  con¬ 
siderable  fame  for  the  author,  though  in  his  humil¬ 
ity  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  composed  it  chiefly 
for  his  own  use  as  a  public  speaker.  But  besides 
this  it  has  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
medieval  book  to  the  popularization  of  rabbinical 
lore  and  to  the  religious  edification  and  elevation  of 
the  masses.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  ethical  works 
which  sprang  up  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  time 
of  reaction  against  the  one-sided  manner  in  which 
the  TalmudicT studies  had  been  previously  pursued. 

“  These  Talmudists,”  he  says  in  the  preface,  “  consider  it  their 
duty  to  propose  difficult  questions  and  answer  them  in  a  witty 
and  subtle  manner,  but  leave  unnoticed  the  precious  pearls  that 
lie  upon  the  bed  of  the  Talmudic  ocean,  the  haggadic  passages 
so  rich  in  beauty  and  sweetness.” 
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He  conceived,  therefore,  the  plan  of  grouping  to¬ 
gether  the  rich  material  stored  up  in  the  vast  treasure- 
house  of  the  Haggadah  from  the  religious  and  eth¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  and  of  presenting  it  in  a  book 
which  he  called  “  Menorat  lia-Maor  ”  (The  Candlestick 
of  Light;  compare  Hum.  iv.  9),  intending  by  it  to 
illumine  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  his  coreligion¬ 
ists.  With  reference  to  the  seven-armed  candlestick 
in  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  31 ;  Hum.  viii.  2) ,  lie 
divided  the  book  into  seven  sections,  each  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  “Her,”  or  “Lamp,”  subdivided 
into  separate  parts  and  chapters.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  division  of  the  matter  treated  is  very 
logical  and  systematic,  nor  indeed  does  the  work 
lay  any  claim  to  originality ;  but  in  presenting  the 
beautiful  moral  and  religious  truths  of  Judaism  in 
liomely  form,  Aboab  supplied  to  the  average  reader 
a  great  need  of  the  time.  Its  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  various  Biblical  and  rabbinical  topics  and  its 
warm  tone  of  deep  earnestness  and  sincerity  could 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  popular  heart.  And  as  in 
the  course  of  time  the  sermon,  then  still  in  use  among 
the  Spanish  Jews,  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine 
service  because  the  preacher  had  to  give  way  to  the 
hazan,  or  precentor,  the  “  Menorat  lia-Maor  ”  became 
a  substitute  for  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher.  It 
was  translated  into  Spanish  and  read  to  attentive 
assemblies  of  the  people,  particularly  to  those  not 
versed  in  the  Law.  It  thus  became  "the  household 
book  of  the  medieval  Jews.  It  was  published  with 
a  Spanish  translation  (Leghorn,  1657),  with  a  He¬ 
brew  commentary  and  a  Judoeo- German  translation 
by  Moses  Frankfurter  (Amsterdam,  1701),  with  a 
modern  German  translation  by  Furstentlial  and  Beli- 
rend  (Krotoschin,  1844-46).  It  was  translated  also 
into  Yiddish,  Wilna,  I860.  The  book  must  not  be 
confused  with  a  work  of  the  same  name  by  Israel 
Alnaqua. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Ritus ,  pp.  204-210;  Menorat  lxa-Maoi\ 
introduction  by  Behrond,  Krotoschin,  1844;  see  also  BriiH’s 
Jahrl ).  ii.  166,  where  attention  is  called  to  a  passage  in  Aboab 
on  the  holiness  of  the  marital  relations,  Menorat  lia-Maor , 
§§  181-186,  taken  almost  literally  from  Nahmanides’  Iggcrct 
lia-Kodcsli .  Against  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  see  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Bibl .  1876,  p.  89. 

S.  B.— K 

Isaac  Aboalo  :  Spanish  Bible  commentator;  pre- 

SUmalbly  a  descendant  of  preceding ;  bom  a,fc  Toledo 

in  1433 ;  died  in  January,  1493.  He  was  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Isaac  Campanton.  and  was  called  “  the 
last  gaon  of  Castile.”  After  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
issued  the  decree  of  expulsion  in  1492,  he  with  thirty 
others  of  the  most  respected  Jews  of  the  land  went  to 
Lisbon  in  order  to  negotiate  with  King  John  II.  of 
Portugal  for  the  reception  of  his  banished  coreligion¬ 
ists.  He  and  his  companions  were  allowed  to  settle 
under  favorable  conditions  in  Porto.  He  died  a  few 
months  after  the  expulsion.  His  disciple,  the  chron¬ 
icler  and  mathematician  Abraham  Zacuto,  delivered 
his  funeral  address.  Many  of  Aboab’s  disciples  at¬ 
tained  to  great  distinction.  Of  his  works  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  appeared  in  print;  “Heliar  Pislion,”  a 
collection  of  sermons,  Constantinople,  1538;  “A 
Supercommentary  to  Kahmanides’  Pentateuch  - 
Commentary,”  Constantinople,  1525;  Venice,  1548, 
etc.  A  supercommentary  to  the  commentary  of 
Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch  and  a  number  of  rabbinical 
decisions  exist  in  manuscript. 

Isaac  Aboab :  Son  of  Mattathiah ;  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab  and  often  confounded 
with  him.  He  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  and  became 
hakam  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  there  ;  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  learned  Surenhuysius  (Bloch, 
“Oest.Wochenschrift,”  1899,  Ho.  48,  p.  902).  He  died 


about  1720  at  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  a  book  of  ex¬ 
hortation  and  admonition  for  his  son,  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Amsterdam,  in  1687,  under  the  title  “Exor- 
tacao  Paraque  os  Tementes  do  Senhor  na  Observanya 
dos  Preceitos  de  sua  S.  Ley.  ”  A  number  of  his  works 
exist  in  manuscript,  among  them  a  genealogy  of  the 
Aboab  family  and  a  “  Comedia  de  la  Vida  y  Successos 
de  Jossepli.” 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jitd.  pp.  3, 4. 

M.  K. 


Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab ;  Hakam  at  Amster¬ 
dam;  born  at  Castrodaire,  Portugal,  in  1605;  died 
on  April  4, 1693,  aged  eighty-eight ;  was  the  son  of 
David  Aboab  and  Isabel  da  Fonseca,  who  was  in  her 
fifty-first  year  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  In  order  to 
be  distinguished  from  Isaac  de  Mattathiah  Aboab, 
he  added  his  mother's  name  to  his  own. 

In  fear  of  danger  from  the  Inquisition,  David  fled 
with  his  family  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a  small  town  on 
the  Franco-Spanish  frontier.  Here  lie  appears  to 
have  died,  and  his  widow,  Isabel,  not  yet  feeling 
herself  safe,  emigrated  in  1612  with  her  son  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  where  relatives  of  her  husband  had  already 
settled.  Here  Isaac  studied  under  the  direction  of 
the  hakam  Isaac  Uzziel  and  made  such  progress 
that  in  1619  he  already  held  a  public  office.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  hakam  of  the 
community.  When  the  three  congregations  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  were  united 
in  1639,  Aboab  was 
confirmed  in  his  post; 
but  his  position  can 
not  have  been  very  re¬ 
munerative,  for  in  1642 
he  accepted  a  call  to 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  at 
that  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.  Here, 
however,  he  could  not 
permanently  remain. 

In  1649,  war  broke  out 
between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Portuguese 
regarding  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Brazil,  in  which 
the  former  were  vic¬ 
torious.  .All  tlie  .Tows 


Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab. 

(From  the  portrait  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Amsterdam  Portuguese  Congregation.) 


were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  A.boab  returned 
to  Amsterdam.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  that  lie  was  reappointed  hakam.  His 
duties  were  to  preach  three  times  monthly  and  to 
give  instruction  at  the  Talmud  Torah,  as  well  as  at 
the  Yeshibali,  or  Talmudic  Academy,  established  by 
the  rich  brothers  De  Pinto,  of  which  latter  institu¬ 
tion  he  was  the  head.  Aboab  was  an  able  preacher, 
an  excellent  Hebrew  poet — as  can  be  seen  from  his 
occasional  poems — and  was  also  acquainted  with  the 
natural  sciences.  He  was  inclined  to  the  Cabala,  and 
translated  into  Hebrew  the  Spanish  works  of  Alonso 
de  Herrera  on  the  Cabala.  In  liis  old  age  lie  was  a 
secret  adherent  of  Shabbetliai  Zebi.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  Aboab  presided  over  tlie  community 
and  did  much  to  promote  its  welfare.  He  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  building  of  the  great  synagogue. 
He  had  an  extensive  library,  a  catalogue  of  which  was 
printed  in  1693.  Aboab  was  the  first  Jewish  author 
in  America.  Of  his  works  the  following  have  ap¬ 
peared  :  “  Parafrasis  Comentada  sobre  el  Pentateuco,  ” 
Amsterdam,  1681;  “  Sermao  en  Memoria  de  Abraham 
Huncz  Bernal”;  “ Sermao  Funebre  en  Memoria  de 
Dr.  Joseph  Bueno,”  Amsterdam,  1669;  “Sermao  no 
Alegre  Estreamente  e  Publica  Celebridade  da  Es- 
noga,”  Amsterdam,  1675;  “Sermao  .  .  .  por  Hatan 
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Torah  Sr.  Yahacob  Israel  Henriques,”  Amsterdam, 
1678.  He  wrote  in  Hebrew,  under  thejitle  ~DT 
{jK  WW  an  account  of  the  war  between 

the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  there.  This  work  lias  been 
partially  published  in  the  “Publications  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc. 57  No.  5,  129  etseq . 


Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  PP*  4,  5 ; 
Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  14-30,  103  et 
iseq..  v.  125-136 :  Grate,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  x.  passim ;  De  Castro, 
who  gives  the  epitaphs  of  Aboah  and  his  wives,  in  Keur  van 
Grafstcenen ,  pp.  07  et  seq. 

M.  Iv. 


Isaac  Zemah  Aboab :  A  physician,  like  his 
brother  Daniel,  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Benedict  de  Castro,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Benjamin  Musapliia  in 
Hamburg.  An  Isaac  Aboab  is  mentioned  as  living 
in  Barbados  in  1680  (“  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.”  i.  105). 

Jacob  Aboab  :  1.  Rabbi  at  Yenice  ;  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Samuel  Aboab.  He  died  after  1727 
at  Yenice.  He  edited  and  published,  at  the  expense 
of  his  wealthy  elder  brother,  David  Aboab,  the  rab¬ 
binical  decisions  of  his  father,  and  provided  the  book 
with  a  detailed  biography  of  its  author.  He  paid 
especial  attention  to  Biblical  antiquities  and  natural 
science.  He  conducted  an  active  literary  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Tlieophil  Unger,  a  pastor  at  Herrenlaurn- 
schiitz,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  These  letters  are  preserved  in  the  City 
Library  of  Hamburg  (No.  335,  3).  Christian  Wolf 
mentions  this  Aboab  in  his  “Bibl.  I-Iebr.”  in  sixty 
places.  Aboab  also  maintained,  from  1682  to  1692, 
a  scientific  correspondence  with  the  learned  impe¬ 
rial  councilor  Job  Ludolf,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
These  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Frankfort  City 
Library.  Tie  wrote  a  number  of  rabbinical  decisions, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  others ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  “Pahad  Yizhak”  of  Isaac  Lampronti. 
2.  A  physician  at  Mecca  at  1626.  3.  Another  J acob 
Aboab  was  one  of  the  earliest  JewTish  immigrants  to 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1654,  probably  from 
Holland  (“ Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  77, 
vi.  83).  4.  Son  of  a  Hebrew  proof-reader,  Abraham 
Aboab;  was  a  printer  at  Yenice,  1669-82.  5.  Son  of 
Benjamin  Aboab,  lived  about.  1675  in  Amsterdam 

and.  was  renowned  for  liis  keen  intellect.  6 .  Son  of 
Isaac  Aboab,  “  tiie  last  gaon  of  casnie »» =  pn-uiisueci 

the  religious  discourses  of  his  father  in  1538. 

Joseph.  Aboab;  Son  of  Samuel;  was  for  some 
time  rabbi  at  Yenice.  He  was  the  author  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  decisions,  as  yet  not  printed.  He  emigrated  to 
Palestine  and  died  at  Hebron. 

Judah  Aboab  :  A  grandson  of  Isaac  Aboab,  the 
“  last  gaon  ” ;  was  a  dayyan  (juez)  at  Alcazarquivir  in 
Africa.  He  had  many  disciples,  among  them  David 
Fayon,  who  provided  Immanuel  Aboab  with  much 
information  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  (“Nomologii,”  302). 

Mattathiah  Aboab;  Represented  the  congre¬ 
gation  Bet  Jacob  in  Amsterdam,  in  1639.  His  son 
Moses  was  later  president  of  the  united  Portuguese 
community. 

Letters  of  denization  were  granted  in  New  York 
(June  25,  1684)  to  a  Moses  Aboab  (“Publications 
of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  vi.  104) . 

Raphael  Aboab  :  Emigrated  in  1669  to  Surinam. 

Samuel  Aboab;  Son  of  Abraham;  was  a  very 
prominent  rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Yenice  in  1610;  died  there  .  Aug.  22,  1694. 
He  very  early  began  the  study  of  rabbinical  literature. 
When  thirteen  years  of  age,  lie  became  the  pupil  of 
the  learned  David  Franco.  From  him  Aboab  re¬ 


ceived  the  intellectual  tendency  which  he  followed 
all  his  life.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married 
the  portionless  daughter  of  Franco,  named  Mazzal- 
Tob,  a  proceeding  unusual  at  that  time.  He  was 
first  appointed  rabbi  in  Yerona,  whither  his  father 
and  brothers  soon  followed  him.  Here  he  gained 
such  a  reputation  for  learning  that  disciples  from 
far  and  near  sought  him,  and  the  rabbis  of  Italy 
turned  to  him  with  difficult  religious  questions.  He 
became  known  by  the  name  RaSHA  (sUKH),  a  word 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  his  Hebrew  name. 
Aboab  was  not  only  profoundly  learned  in  all  Jew¬ 
ish  science,  but  also  acquainted  with  secular  learning 
and  a  master  of  several  languages.  He  understood 
Latin  and  German,  spoke  Italian,  and  read  and  wrote 
Spanish.  He  was  rigid,  even  ascetic,  in  his  piety; 
fasted  much,  studied  the  Law  day  and  night,  and 
ate  no  meat  on  week-days.  He  was  extremely  mod¬ 
est  and  charitable,  supported  his  disciples,  and  vis¬ 
ited  the  poor  in  their  dwellings.  In  1650  he  was 
called  to  Yenice  as  rabbi.  There  he  became  involved 
in  the  controversy  concerning  Shabbethai  Zebi  and 
his  representative  or  apostle,  Nathan  of  Gaza.  The 
latter  confessed  to  Aboab,  as  president  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  tribunal  (bet  din)  of  Yenice,  that  his  (Nathan 
of  Gaza’s)  prophecies  concerning  the  Messianic  char¬ 
acter  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  were  mere  deceptions.  In 
advanced  age  Aboab  became  the  victim  of  many 
misfortunes.  Domestic  troubles  and  severe  illness 
afflicted  him,  and  in  his  eightieth  year  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Yenice  and  his  family,  and  to 
wander  from  place  to  place.  It  was  only  shortly 
before  his  death  that  he  received  permission  from 
the  doge  and  the  senate  of  Yenice  to  return  to  the 
city  and  to  reassume  his  office,  which  in  his  absence 
had  been  conducted  by  his  son  Joseph,  who  resem¬ 
bled  him  in  piety  and  modesty.  Before  his  death 
he  called  together  his  four  sons,  Abraham,  David, 
Jacob,  and  'Joseph,  and  besought  them  never  to 
pronounce  carelessly  the  name  of  God,  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  in  all  their  dealings,  never  to  calum¬ 
niate,  never  to  give  any  one  a  contemptuous  appel¬ 
lation  or  nickname,  but  to  care  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  to  attend  synagogue  daily.  Of 
his  works  there  have  appeared :  “  Debar  Shemuel  ” 
(Word  of  Samuel),  a  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions 
(Yenice,  1702) ;  and,  anonymously,  “  Sefer  lia-Zikro- 
not,”  a  treatise  on  ethical  conduct  (Yenice,  1650). 

Rabbi  Joshua  Joseph  best  Da^D,  of  Venice,  com¬ 
posed  an  elegy  upon  his  death,  printed  in  tne  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  “Ivos  Tanhumim”  (Yenice,  1707). 

M.  K. 

‘ABODAH  (“  Divine  Service  ”)  :  Originally  the 
benediction  recited  during  the  morning  sacrifice 
while  the  Temple  still  existed,  and  afterward  the 
benediction  containing  the  prayer  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  sacrifice,  recited  also  as  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  (Mid.  v.  10).  ‘Abodah 
was  the  regular  name  for  the  divine  service  in  the 
Temple,  and  people  took  an  oath  by  the  ‘Abodah  as 
they  did  by  the  Temple  itself,  or  as  is  done  to-day 
by  the  Bible  (Levy,  “Neuliebr.  Worterb.”  s.®.)_^ 

‘ABODAH  OF  THE  DAY  OF  ATONE¬ 
MENT  ;  An  essential  part  of  the  Musaf  service  of 
that  clay,  based  upon  the  detailed  account  given  in 
the  MislmahYoma  of  the  sacrificial  service  performed 
by  the  high  priest  in  the  Temple  at  J erusalem.  The 
basis  for  this  elaborate  function  is  found  in  Lev.  xvi. 
Originally  this  part  of  the  service  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  only  in  the  recital  of  the  Mishnah  treatise, 
Yoma.  Gradually  it  was  further  elaborated,  and  be- 


‘Abodah 

‘Abodali,  Music  of 
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came  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  portion  of  the 
Atonement  service. 

Tlie  ritual  in  the  order  (Malizor)  most  universally 
used  begins  with  a  beautiful  prayer  for  tlie  syna¬ 
gogue  reader,  followed  by  a  cursory  review  of  the 
Biblical  history  from  Adam  down  to  Aaron.  •  Then 
the  whole  Temple  service  is  minutely  described :  tlie 
preparation  of  the  high  priest  during  seven  days 
preceding  the  festival,  the  appointment  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  high  priest’s 
becoming  disqualified,  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
vessels,  the  offering  of  the  regular  morning  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  baths  and  ablutions  of  the  high  priest,  and 
his  different  changes  of  garments. 

Laying  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  a  young  bul¬ 
lock,  his  own  sin-offering,  the  high  priest  made  con¬ 
fession  for  himself  in  these  words : 

“0  Lord,  I  Lave  sinned,  I  have  trespassed,  I  have  done 
wrong  before  Thee,  I  and  my  house.  O  Lord,  grant  atonement 
for  the  sins,  trespasses,  and  wrongs  which  I  have  committed 
before  Thee,  I  and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Torah  of  Thy 
servant  Moses,  ‘  For  on  this  day  he  shall  atone  for  you  to  cleanse 
you  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord 5  [Lev.  xvi.  30].” 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  court, 
where  he  found  two  goats  and  drew  lots  for  them, 
selecting  one  for  God  and  one  for  Azazel.  On  the 
head  of  the  latter  he  tied  a  red  woolen  thread,  and 
then,  returning  to  his  bullock,  laid  his  hands  upon 
its  head  and  made  the  second  confessioh,  including 
therein  the  children  of  Aaron,  that  is,  the  whole 
priestly  tribe.  Then  he  killed  the  bullock,  received 
the  blood  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  and  had  it  stirred 
lest  it  should  coagulate  while  he  performed  the  fumi¬ 
gation.  He  next  took  burning  coals 
Description  from  the  altar,  put  them  into  a  golden 
of  Temple  censer,  and  after  having  provided  him- 

Serviee.  self  with  two  handfuls  of  incense,  he 
entered  through  the  veil  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Between  the  two  staves  of  the  ark  (or 
on  the  stone  which  took  its  place)  he  deposited  the 
censer  and  cast  the  incense  upon  the  coals.  And 
wiien  the  Avliole  place  was  filled  with  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  he  left  it  and,  walking  backward,  took  the 
blood  from  the  person  wTho  had  stirred  it,  entered 
with  it  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  once  upward  and  seven  times  downward, 
counting  the  numbers  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
Then  he  returned,  slaughtered  the  goat,  and,  with 
its  blood,  received  in  another  bowi,  sprinkled  as  be¬ 
fore.  After  having  once  more  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  poured  the  two  bowis  of 
blood  together  and  purified  the  golden  altar  by  put¬ 
ting  the  mingled  blood  round  the  horns,  and  sprin¬ 
kling  it  seven  times.  Thereupon  he  wrent  to  the  living 
goat  and  over  its  head  he  made  confession  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  sins,  inserting  in  the  formula  recited  before, 
“Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel.” 

In  all  the  three  confessions  he  pronounced  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  God  (the  Sliem  ha-meforash) .  And 
the  priests  and  the  people  wiio  were  in  the  court,  wiien 
they  heard  the  holy  name  of  God  coming  from  the 
high  priest’s  mouth,  bent  their  knees,  fell  down  and 
worshiped,  and  exclaimed,  44  Blessed  be  tlie  name  of 
His  glorious  kingdom  forevermore.  ”  Then  the  scape¬ 
goat  Avas  led  awray  into  the  wilderness  and  put  to 
death  by  being  thrown  down  a  rocky  precipice.  The 
high  priest  sacrificed  the  pieces  of  the  other  goat  and 
the  bullock,  read  tlie  lesson  of  the  day  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  put  on  his  gold-embroidered  garments. 
Thereupon  he  offered  up  a  ram  for  himself  and  one 
for  the  people,  put  on  his  linen  garments,  and  brought 
the  censer  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Then  he  took  off 
his  linen  garments,  which  were  put  away  forever, 
and,  clothed  in  the  gold-embroidered  garments,  of¬ 


fered  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  and  the  incense  and 
lighted  the  candles. 

During  the  long  and  elaborate  service  he  bathed 
five  times  and  washed  his  hands  and  feet  ten  times. 
With  joy  and  exultation  he  Avas  then  accompanied 
!  home  by  liis  friends,  to  whom  he  gave  a  feast,  be- 
!  cause  lie  had  left  the  sanctuary  unharmed. 

The  so-called  prayer  of  the  high  priest  after  the 
completion  of  the  service  is  then  recited.  Now  fol- 
Ioavs  a  glowing  description — after  Ecclesiasticus 
(Siracli),  40  et  seq. — of  the  beauty  of  the  appearance 
of  the  high  priest,  and  those  are  pronounced  happy 
who  had  seen  all  the  old  glory,  Avhile  the  misfortune 
is  deplored  of  the  living  Avho  are  deprived  of  Temple, 
altar,  and  priest,  and  have  constantly  to  submit  to 
neAV  and  intolerable  sufferings.  The  service  closes 
in  the  ancient  ritual  with  ardent  prayers  for  the  rees¬ 
tablishment  of  the  pristine  conditions  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  ritual.  In  the  reform  ritual  expression  is  given 
to  tlie  vieAv  of  an  atonement  for  mankind  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  w'hicli  Israel,  as  the  martyr  priest,  is  destined 
to  bring.  M.  Lan. 

‘ABODAH,  MUSIC  OF :  By  its  liturgical  posi¬ 
tion,  the  “  ‘Abodali  ”  stands  out  as  the  central  point 
of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  being  the  most  essential  and  character¬ 
istic  element  in  those  services,  a  peculiar  importance 
and  solemnity  attach  to  that  form  of  the  confession 
introduced  in  the  “  ‘ Abodali  ”  which  is  couched  in 
the  very  Avords  uttered  by  the  high  priest — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record  of  the  Mishnah  (Yoina,  iff.  8,  iv.  2, 
vl2.) — when  laying  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
scapegoat.  In  sympathy  with  the  exhortation  of 
Hosea,  xiv.  2,  the  pious  JeAv  would  at  any  time  de¬ 
voutly  read  of  the  Atonement,  as  of  other  sacrifices, 
that  lie  might  mentally,  at  least,  go  through  the 
“  order  of  the  service.  ”  But  on  tlie  “  great  fast  ”  it¬ 
self  his  devotions  Avould  arouse  poignant  grief  that, 
“  because  of  abundant  iniquities,  ”  he  Avas  not  priv¬ 
ileged  to  be  present  in  the  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
to  behold  those  solemn  rites  of  which  he  read.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  recital  of  the  44  ‘Abodali  ”  is  followed 
by  a  long  series  of  piyutim  giving  utterance  to  this 
grief,  in  such  expressions  as :  44  Happy  the  eye  which 
beheld  all  this;  onty  to  hear  of  it  Avringcth  our 
heart.  ” 

Among  the  northern  Jew’s  it  Avas  the  function  of 
the  hazan  not  merety  to  lead  the  liturgical  song  of 
the  congregation,  but  rather,  by  his  singing,  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  elucidate  the  liturgy  to  the  congregation. 
Even  in  medieval  times  the  cantors  Avere  inspired 
b}r  a  subconscious  sentiment  of  this  kind,  to  voice 
in  the  44  ‘Abodali  ”  all  of  Israel’s  longing  for  rest 
and  liberty ;  and  at  times  they  would  approach  to 
the  expression  of  sublimest  emotion. 
Expression  Whenever  the  contrast  between  the 
of  servitude  they  kneAv  and  the  glory 

Emotion,  they  read  of  Avas  more  than  usually 
keen,  a  particular  intensity  Avas  lent 
to  the  Atonement  liturgy ;  and  there  developed,  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  modern  period,  a  rhapsody  replete 
Avith  inarticulate  vocalization;  although  its  lines 
Avere  distinct  enough  for  successive  generations  of 
hazanim  so  to  utilize  the  traditional  matter  that,  in 
tlie  rendering  of  the  44  ‘  Abodali,  ”  the  climax  of  tlie 
cantor’s  art  wtis  reached.  These  main  lines,  through 
their  parallel  employment  in  the  44  Kedushali,  ”  have 
remained  distinct  under  tlie  growth  of  improvised 
cadences. 

Some  such  adornments  Avere,  no  doubt,  but  an 
echo  of  the  unending  scale-passages  and  sequences 
of  rapid  figures  so  common  in  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music  tAvo  centuries  ago.  But  so  far 
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from  all  being  derived  thence,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  of  the  ornamental  phrases  in  general 
vogue  closely  resemble  what  is  to  be 
Ornamental  noticed  in  the  performances  of  Arab 
Phrases,  musicians,  and  others  recall  the  melis- 
matic  chant  so  frequent  in  the  graduals 
of  the  medieval  church.  Had  not  the  original  Orien¬ 
tal  elements  in  the  synagogical  intonations  and  the 
contemporary  example  of  earlier  European  neigh¬ 


bors  alike  fostered  such  vocal  embroidery,  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  rigidly  excluded  as  kukkat  ha-goyim  (“  Gentile 
usage  ”). 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Berlin  and  else¬ 
where  of  omitting  such  ornamental  phrases,  espe¬ 
cially  those  termed  “pneuma,”  to  which  no  words 
are  su-ng,  and  of  rendering  only  what  seemed  to  the 
musical  analyst  to  be  the  essential  sections  of  such 
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rhapsodical  intonations.  But  this  residuum,  besides 
appearing  cold  and  unmoving,  in  its  brevity  and 
its  overfrequent  repetition,  to  those  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  traditional  rendering,  revealed 
plainly  to  those  who  had  previously  listened  to  the 
fervor  and  rich  variation  of  the  melismatic  chant 
the  total  loss  of  intensity  in  its  lack  of  the  vocal 
passages  between  the  words.  Lewandowski’s  artistic 
treatment  of  the  central  melody  of  the  “  ‘ Abodali,  ” 
in  which  he  relegates  to  the  organ  accompaniment 
the  ornamental  passages  between  the  notes  on  which 
the  words  themselves  are  sung,  was  rightly  enough 
conceived.  But  the  experiment  was  not  a  success; 
and  no  transcription  that  fails  to  provide  such  a 
rhapsody  with  some  representation  of  this  custom¬ 
ary  elaboration  can  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  effect 
of  the  traditional  rendering. 

In  the  German  and  Polish  rituals  the  verses  of 
Meshullam  ben  Kalonymus  are  divided  off  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  irregular  length  at  the  six  points  where  a 
quotation  from  the  Scripture  or  the  Talmud  occurs. 
The  quotations  HOIK  ppn  "pi  (“Thus  did  he  say”) 
—  containing  the  confession  of  sin,  first  of  the  high 
priest  personally,  then  of  the  Aaronites,  then  of  all 
Israel  — and  mitt  »TH  *p1  (“Thus  did  he  count”)  — 


where  Aaron  counts  the  sprinklings  on  the  altar  — 
are  chanted  responsively,  each  phrase  by  cantor  and 
congregation  in  rotation.  Compositions  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  masters  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
plain-song  chant,  itself  mainly  a  rising  modulation 
and  then  a  falling  tone. 

But  the  Talmudic  passage  commencing  DMiTSni 
(“  Now  the  priests  ”),  which  occurs  after  each  con¬ 
fession,  and  describes  the  scene  when  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  was  pronounced,  reverses  this  order. 
It  is  first  uttered  by  the  congregation  (usually  led 
b}r  some  individual),  who  prostrate 
Phases  of  themselves  when  reciting  the  words 
the  describing  that  action.  Then  comes 
Music.  the  turn  of  the  hazan,  who  intones  the 
passage  given  above.  In  this  tran¬ 
scription  the  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  melody  to  present  both  the  chief  forms 
of  ornamental  development,  the  first  being  rather 
German,  the  other  rather  Polish,  in  tradition.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  cantor  commences  calmly 
to  intone  the  words  of  the  Mishnah  in  the  major1 
mode,  but  that  the  mystic  solemnity  of  the  scene  in 
the  Temple  court  soon  overcomes  his  imagination, 
and  he  breaks  away  into  the  weird  strenuousness  of 
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tiie  Oriental  chromatic  scale  (Hazantjt,  Niggun)  at 
the  thought  of  the  Divine  Presence.  He  attempts 
a  return  to  the  calmness  of  the  original  key,  hut 
the  thoughts  conjured  up  by  the  words  again  over¬ 
whelm  his  intention,  and  drive  him  on  to  an  ecstatic 
climax.  P-  L.  C. 

‘ABODAH  ZARAH  (mt  mUJh  “Idolatrous 
Worship  ”) :  The  name  of  one  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Mislmah,  of  the  Tosefta,  and  of  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  belonging  to  the  Order  Ne- 
zikin.  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  As  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  name,  it  treats  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  toward  idolatry  and  idola¬ 
ters.  These  laws  are  based  principally  on  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  proscribed  idolatry 
in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations,  and  even  inter¬ 
dicted  such  close  association  with  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions  in  Palestine  as  might  mislead  the  Israelites  to 
participate  in  their  idolatrous  worship. 

Although,  after  their  return  from  the  Babjdonian 
exile,  the  Jews  appeared  to  have  been  radically  cured 
of  idolatry,  there  was  danger  of  a  relapse  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Maccabees,  and  still  more  in 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  The  religious 
authorities,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  renew 
with  increased  rigor  the  Biblical  injunctions  against 
idolatry  and  against  social  intercourse  with  the  wor¬ 
shipers  of  idols.  A  codification  of  the  rabbinical 
laws  on  this  subject  is  presented  in  the  treatise  of 
the  Mishnali  and  the  Tosefta  bearing  the  name  of 
‘Abodah  Zarali,  while  the  Gemara  (or  Talmud)  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  Mishnali  contains  the  comments  and 
discussions  of  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian 
rabbis  (Amoraim)  on  these  laws. 

The  numerous  provisions  of  the  rabbinical  laws 
embodied  in  the  Mishnali  of  4  Abodah  Zarali  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  following  classes ;  (1)  Provi¬ 
sions  for  guarding  against  the  least  appearance  of 
favoring  idolatry,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
(2)  Provisions  for  guarding  against  the  immoral 
practises  prevailing  among  the  heathen. 

The  first  of  the  two  classes  ma}Oie  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:  It  is  forbidden  to  have  any 
business  dealings  with  the  heathen  dur- 
Restric-  ing  three  days  before  their  principal 
tions  in  public  festivals,  such  as  the  calends 
Intercourse  of  January,  the  Saturnalia,  etc.  If, 
withi  the  however,  a  heathen  celebrate  a  pri- 
Keathen.  vate  festival,  it  is  forbidden  to  deal 
with  him  on  that  day  only  (Mishnali, 
‘Ab.  Zarali,  i.  1-3).  In  cities  in  which  idolatrous  fairs 
are  held  stores  which  are  festooned  with  laurels  must 
not  be  visited,  as  the  sales  in  such  stores  are  gener¬ 
ally  for  the  benefit  of  the  idolatrous  temples  (i.  4) . 
It  is  not  allowed  to  sell  to  a  heathen  any  object 
for  the  use  of  idolatiy  or  to  rent  to  him  a  house  in 
which  to  place  his  idols.  Objects  that  in  any  way 
may  be  connected  with  idolatry  are  forbidden  to 
be  sold  (i.  5,  8,  9).  Wine  belonging  to  a  heathen, 
ivlio  may  have  poured  out  some  of  it  as  a  libation, 
is  not  only  forbidden  to  be  used,  but  even  any  indi¬ 
rect  benefit  derived  from  this  wine  is  prohibited 
(ii.  3) .  No  one  may  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  that 
has  been  planted  for  idolatrous  purposes,  nor  make 
any  use  of  the  wood  taken  from  such  a  tree;  even 
the  bread  baked  in  an  oven  that  has  been  heated  by 
such  wood  is  not  to  be  used  (iii.  7-9) . 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  other 
class  of  prohibitions  against  corruption  by  immoral 
practises:  The  barbarous  gladiatorial  shows,  espe¬ 
cially  the  public  fights  with  wild  beasts,  wherein 
the  heathen,  particularly  the  Romans,  delighted. 


were  regarded  as  so  inhuman  that  no  Jew  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  for  such  a  purpose  bears,  lions,  or 
even  any  instrument  of  cruelty,  or  to  erect  for  such 
use  buildings  in  which  blood  was  to  be  shed  or 
cruelty  practised  (i.  7) .  On  account  of  the  deprav¬ 
ity  among  the  heathen,  a  Jew  must  not  entrust  his 
animal  to  their  care.  A  Jewish  woman  must  not  be 
in  the  companjr  of  a  heathen,  as  he  is  under  sus¬ 
picion  of  sexual  immorality;  neither  must  a  Jew 
remain  in  a  lonesome  place  with  heathen,  lest  he  be 
assassinated  by  them  (ii.  1) .  That  such  suspicions 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  heathen  were  not 
unfounded  is  evident  from  the  contemporaneous 
classical  literature  describing  the  moral  corruption 
prevailing  in  Rome  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Asia 
under  the  emperors  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
common  era. 

Interspersed  among  the  above-mentioned  laws, 
contained  in  the  Mishnali  treatise  of  ‘Abodah  Zarah, 
are  also  some  characteristic  narratives  in  reference 
to  idols  and  idolatry.  Of  these  the  following  is  of 
special  interest:  The  Jewish  elders  in  the  city  of 
Rome  were  once  asked  by  a  heathen, 
Reasons  for  “  If  your  God  is  displeased  with  idols, 
Existence  why  does  He  not  destroy  them  ?  ”  The 
of  Idols,  answer  was,  “  Because  among  the  wor¬ 
shiped  objects  are  also  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
world.  Should  God  destroy  the  world  on  account 
of  the  fools  that  worship  those  celestial  bodies  ?  ” 
44  But,  ”  rejoined  the  questioner,  “  why  then  does  your 
God  not  destroy  those  worshiped  objects  which  are 
not  absolutely  needed  for  the  existence  of  the  world  ?  ” 
And  the  elders  replied,  “This  would  merely  confirm 
the  heathen  the  more  in  their  false  belief  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  must  be  worshiped  as  dei¬ 
ties,  since  they  can  not  be  destroyed”  (iv.  7).  In 
the  Tosefta  the  answer  of  the  elders  closes  with  the 
remark,  44  The  world  goes  its  natural  course,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  foolish  acts  of  man ;  but  God  will  call 
the  wicked  to  account  for  their  folly  ”  (vii.  7) . 

The  Gemara  (Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi) , 
elaborately  commenting  on  the  Mishnali  treatise  of 
‘Abodali  Zarah,  discusses  the  reasons  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  various  laws  contained  therein,  and 
abounds  in  ethical  sentences  and  exegetical  remarks. 
Moreover,  it  contains  numerous  historical  and  ethno¬ 
graphical  records,  and  especially  many  statements 
and  legends  which  throw  much  light  on  the  customs 
of  the  heathen  world.  Both  the  Mislmah  and  the 
Gemara  show  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  heathen, 
especially  Roman  and  Greek,  life,  and  are  a  store¬ 
house  of  archeology  yet  to  be  explored.  There  is 
a  history  of  some  Jewish  martyrs  during  the  Hadri- 
anic  jDerseeutions  contained  in  folio  18  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud. 

Bibliography  :  The  Mishnali  and  the  Babylonian  Gemara  of 
"Abodali  Zarali  were  translated  into  German  hvF.  C.  Ewald 
and  the  Yemshalmi  Gemara  hy  M.  Schwab  in  his  translation 
of  this  Talmud  Yerushalmi.  _ 

M.  M. 

ABOLAFIO,  JUAN  FERNANDEZ  :  A  Ma- 

rano  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  among  those  who  endeavored  most  zealously 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into 
Seville  in  1480.  For  his  zeal  he  forfeited  his  life 
at  the  stake.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  being 
for  a  number  of  years  alcalde  de  justicia  (“  criminal 
judge  ”)  and  farmer  of  the  royal  taxes. 

Bibliography  :  De  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judios  deJEspaiia , 
iii.  248 ;  De  Castro,  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Espana ,  p.  117, 
where,  instead  of  Abalaria,  read  Abolafio.  ^  g- 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY.  See  Anti¬ 
slavery  Movement. 
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ABOLITIONISTS,  JEWISH,  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA.  See  Antislaveiiy  Movement. 

ABOMINATION  :  Rendering  in  the  English 
versions  of  different  Biblical  terms  denoting  that 
which  is  loathed  or  detested  on  religious  grounds  and 
which,  therefore,  is  utterly  offensive  to  the  Deity. 
These  terms  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  the  ab¬ 
horrence  implied  and  should  be  distinguished  in 
translation,  as  follows : 

(1)  myif)  (to‘ebah) :  Abomination  of  the  highest 
degree ;  originally  that  which  offends  the  religious 
sense  of  a  people.  Thus  (Gen.  xliii.  32) :  “  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.”  The 
reason  is  that  the  Hebrews,  as  foreigners,  were  con¬ 
sidered  an  inferior  caste.  According  to  Herodotus, 
ii.  41,  no  Egjrptian  would  kiss  a  Greek  on  the  mouth, 
or  use  his  dish,  or  even  taste  meat  cut  with  a  carving- 
knife  belonging  to  a  Greek.  But  especially  as  shep¬ 
herds  the  Hebrews  were  “  an  abomination  unto  the 
Eg}Tptians  ”  (Gen.  xlvi.  34) .  The  eating  of  unclean 
animals  is  a  religious  offense  called  to‘ebah:  “Tliou 
shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing  ”  (Deut.  xiv.  3) . 
This  is  the  introduction  to  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
use  of  unclean  animals  (see  Clean  and  Unclean 
Animals)  .  Still  more  offensive  to  the  God  of  Israel 
is  the  practise  of  idolatry.  The  idol  itself  is  called 
an  Abomination:  “for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  thy  God.  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomi¬ 
nation  into  thine  house  and  thus  become  a  thing  set 
apart  [tabooed =7ierem]  like  unto  it;  thou  shalt  ut¬ 
terly  detest  it  and  utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  thing 
set  apart  [tabooed]”  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26,  Heb.):  “  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  maketh  a  graven  or  molten  image, 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord”  (Deut.  xxvii.  15). 
Often  the  word  to'ebah  is  used  for  idol  or  heathen 
deit}^;  for  instance,  in  Isa.  xliv.  19;  Deut.  xxxii.  16; 
II  Kings,  xxiii.  13,  and  especially  Ex.  viii.  22  (26, 
A.  Y.)  Tit  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense.  When  Pharaoh 
had  told  the  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  God 
in  Egypt,  Moses  replied:  “Howmaywe  sacrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  [that  is,  the  kind  of 
animals  worshiped  by  them]  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  not  stone  us?  ”  (see  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loo.) . 

All  idolatrous  practise  is  an  Abomination  because 
of  its  defiling  character:  “Every  abomination  to 
the  Lord  which  he  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their 
gods  ”  (Deut.  xii.  31 ;  compare  Deut.  xiii.  15,  xvii.  4, 
xx.  18) .  Also  magic  and  divination  are  an  Abomi¬ 
nation  (Deut.  xviii.  12).  Sexual  transgression  is 
particularly  denounced  as  an  Abomination  (to'ebali) 
(Deut.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  19  [18,  A.  V.],  xxiv.  4p  espe¬ 
cially  incest  and  unnatural  offenses  (Lev.  xviii.  and 
xx.) :  “  For  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the 
land  done  who  were  before  you,  and  the  land  became 
defiled  ;  lest  the  land  vomit  you  out  also  when  ye 
defile  it  ”  (Lev.  xviii.  27,  28,  Heb. ;  compare  also  Ezek. 
viii.  15  and  elsewhere). 

But  the  word  to‘ebah  also  assumes  a  higher  spiri¬ 
tual  meaning  and  is  applied  also  to  moral  iniquities: 
“Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house  divers  meas¬ 
ures,  a  great  and  a  small.  .  .  For  all  that  do  such 
things,  and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomi¬ 
nation  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  (Deut.  xxv.  14-16) . 
In  the  same  strain  we  are  taught  that  “lying  lips” 
(Prov.  xii.  22) ,  “  the  perverse  ”  (ib.  iii.  32,  R.V.) ,  the 
“  proud  in  heart”  (ib.  x  vi.  5),  “  the  way  of  the  wicked  ” 
(ib.  xv.  9) ,  “thoughts  of  evil  ”  (ib.  xv.  26,  Heb.) ,  and 
“he  that  justifieth  the  wicked  and  he  that  condenm- 
eth  the  righteous”  (ib.  xvii.  15)  are  an  Abomination. 
“These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,  yea,  seven 
things  are  an  abomination  to  him :  haughty  eyes ;  a 
lying  tongue;  hands  that  shed  innocent  blood;  a 


heart  that  devisetli  wicked  imaginations ;  feet  that 
be  swift  in  running  to  mischief;  a  false  witness  that 
uttereth  lies,  and  he  that  soweth  discord  among 
brethren  ”  (ib.  vi.  16-19,  Heb.) .  In  another  direction 
the  prohibition  of  an  abominable  thing  is  given  an 
ethical  meaning :  “  Tliou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  an  ox  or  a  sheep  wherein  is  a  blemish, 
for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ” 
(Deut.  xvii.  1,  Ileb.).  Here  the  physical  character  of 
the  sacrifice  is  offensive.  But  prophet  and  sage  de¬ 
clare  that  any  sacrifice  without  purity  of  motive  is  an 
Abomination :  “  Bring  no  more  an  oblation  of  false¬ 
hood — an  incense  of  abomination  it  is  to  me  ”  (Isa, 
i.  13,  Heb. ;  compare  Jer.  vii.  10).  “The  sacrifice  of 
the  wicked  ”  (Prov.  xv.  8,  xxi.  27)  and  the  prayer  of 
“him  that  turneth  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law” 
(Prov.  xxviii.  9,  Heb.)  are  an  Abomination. 

(2)  ypty  (shekez)  or  ppty  (shikkuz) :  Expresses  de¬ 
testation,  or  a  detestable  thing  of  a  somewhat  less 
degree  of  horror  or  religious  awe;  also  rendered 
“Abomination”  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  applied  to  prohibited  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
10-13,  20,  23,  41,  42;  Isa.  lxvi.  17;  Ezek.  viii.  10): 
“  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable  ”  (Lev. 
xi.  43).  But  it  is  also  used  for  that  which  should  be 
held  as  detestable ;  often  parallel  to  or  together  with 
to‘ebali  and  applied  to  idols  and  idolatrous  practises 
(Deut.  xxix.  17;  Hosea,  ix.  10;  Jer.  iv.  1,  xiii.  27, 
xvi.  18;  Ezek.  xi.  18-21,  xx.  7,  8).  See  especially 
Milcom,  “ the  detestable  thing  of  the  Ammonites,” 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites  (I  Kings,  xi.  5),  used 
exactly  as  to'ebali  in  the  passages  referred  to  above 
(see  also  Abomination  of  Desolation). 

(3)  ( piggub) :  Unclean,  putrid;  used  only  for 
sacrificial  flesh  that  has  become  stale  and  tainted 
(Lev.  vii.  18,  xix.  7 ;  Ezek.  iv.  14;  Isa.  lxv.  4);  com¬ 
pare  leliem  megoal ,  “  the  loathsome  bread,  ”  from  gaal, 
“to  loathe”  (Mai.  i.  7).  For  the  later  rabbinic 
conception  of  piggul,  see  Sacrifice.  H.  P.  M. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION:  An 

expression  occurring  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Mark, 
xiii.  14  (A.  V.),  where  the  Greek  text  has  to  pdHvyga 
t?)c  ep?t{icjoeu£.  The  Greek  itself,  however,  is  refer¬ 
able  to  a  Hebrew  expression,  Dft£*ft  pp$,  found  in 

Dan/ix.  27  (where  the  D  of  d'Vtpfc?  has  been  added, 
through  a  copyist’s  error,  from  the  ft  of  the  ensuing 
word) ;  in  Dan.  xi.  31,  and  in  Dan.  xii.  11  (with  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  prefixed  ft). 

The  context  of  these  passages  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  what  was  intended  by  this  somewhat 
odd  expression ;  namely,  the  transformation,  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  of  the  sacred  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  into  a  heathen  one.  In  both  Biblical  and  rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew  abomination  is  a  familiar  term  for 
an  idol  (I  Kings,  xi.  5;  II  Kings,  xxiii.  13;  Sifra, 
Kedosliim,  beginning,  and  Mekilta,  Mishpatim,  xx. 
ed.  Weiss,  107),  and  therefore  may  well  have  the  same 
application  in  Daniel,  which  should  accordingly  be 
rendered,  in  agreement  with  Ezra,  ix.  3,  4,  “motion¬ 
less  abomination  ”  or,  also,  “  appalling  abomination.  ” 
The  suggestion  of  many  scholars — Hoffmann,  Nestle, 
Bevan,and  others — that  DDE'  ppE>,  as  a  designation 
for  Jupiter  is  simply  an  intentional  perversion  of  his 
usual  appellation  “  Baal  Shamem  ”  (Dftt^  “  lord 
of  heaven  ”)  is  quite  plausible,  as  is  attested  by  the 
perversion  of  “  Beelzebub  ”  into  “  B ”  (Greek 
version)  in  Mark,  iii.  22,  as  well  as  the  express  injunc¬ 
tion  found  in  Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  vi.  (vii)  and  Babli 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  46#,  that  the  names  of  idols  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  only  in  a  distorted  or  abbreviated  form  (see 
the  examples  quoted  there).  Though  the  expression 
“  Abomination  of  Desolation  ”  is  accordingly  recog- 
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nized  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation  as  a  mis¬ 
translation  of  the  phrase  used  in  Daniel,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  circles  directly  influenced  by  the 
Book  of  Daniel — the  same  circles  that  originated  the 
apocalyptic  literature — the  expression  was  employed 
to  designate  an  important  eschatological  conception. 
For  it  is  only  in  an  eschatological  sense  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  adequately  explained  in  the  New 
Testament  passages  above  mentioned. 

According  to  most  modem  commentators,  these 
passages  are  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  somewhat  tinged 
with  Christianity,  intended  to  prophesy  the  end  of 
time,  when  the  Antichrist,  as  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation,  shall  be  enthroned  as  a  ruler  in  God’s 
Temple.  The  closely  related  “  smaller  Apocalypse  ” 
in  II  Tliess.  ii.  1-12  is  a  conclusive  justification  of 
this  view ;  for  it  shows  that  neither  the  Romans  (as 
Weiss  in  his  commentary,  acl  loc. ,  holds),  nor  the  Zeal¬ 
ots  (Bleek,  “  Synoptische  Erklarung,  ”  and  others),  nor 
Caligula  with  his  self-deification  (Spitta,  in  his  “  Of- 
fenbarung  Joliannis  ”)  can  be  intended. 

- - In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  rabbis  as 

a  whole  consider  that  the  expression  Dft&y 
refers  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Zeus  statue  in  its  sacred  precincts  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (see  Apostemos).  Some  rabbis, 
however,  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  Manasseh,  who,  as 
related  in  II  Chron.  xxxiii,  7,  set  up  “a  carved 
image  ...  in  the  house  of  God  ”  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iv. 
ObV/,  and  Rashi  on  the  passage  in  Babli,  ibid.  286).  The 
Haggadah  narrates  that  two  statues  were  erected, 
one  of  which  fell  over  upon  the  other  and  broke  off 
its  hand.  Upon  the  severed  hand  the  following 
inscription  was  found  engraved:  “I  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy  God’s  house,  but  Thou  didst  lend  Thy  hand 
to  its  protection  ”  (Ta‘anit,  286  et  seq. ;  compare  Rab- 
binovicz,"  Varies  Lectiones,”  on  the  passage  for  vari¬ 
ant  readings). 

Bibliography:  Compare  modern  commentators—  Meinbold, 
Bevan,  Weiss,  Prince— upon  tlie  passages  in  Daniel  and  Mat¬ 
thew;  alsoBousset ,Dcr  Antichrist*  English  translation,  1896, 
especially  index ;  Spitta,  Olfenharunct  Joliann  is ,  pp.  493-497 ; 
(iratz,  G'esch.  cl.  Juclcn,  iv.  note  15 ;  Cliajes,  Markus-StucUcn , 


ABOT  (“The  Fathers”)  or  PIRKE  ABOT 
(“Chapters  of  the  Fathers”) :  The  name  of  a  small 
but  highly  valuable  treatise  of  the  Mislmali  con¬ 
taining  the  oldest  collection  of  ethical  maxims  and 
aphorisms  of  rabbinical  sages.  It  is  the  last  of  the 
nine  treatises  belonging  to  Nezikin,  the  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Mislmali  collection.  The  word  “  Abot  ”  in 
the  title  of  this  treatise  is  used  in  the  sense  of  chief 
authorities  whose  favorite  sayings  are  quoted  in 
this  work.  On  account  of  the  preeminently  ethical 
character  of  its  contents,  the  treatise  is  commonly 
designated  as  “  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  ”  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  chapters,  which  are  subdivided  into 
paragraphs.  The  first  chapter  opens  by  stating  the 
continuity  of  tradition  from  Moses  to  tlie  Men  of  the 
Great  Synod,  and  from  these  down  to  the  principal 
teachers  of  tlie  Mishnah.  The  object  of  this  histor¬ 
ical  statement  was  evidently  to  give  tlie  ethical  teach¬ 
ings  collected  in  this  treatise  more  weight  and  author¬ 
ity  bv  linking  them  through  the  chain  of  tradition  to 
the  Law  of  Moses  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  At  first  the 
treatise  comprised  only  the  chain  of  tradition  down 
to  the  school  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  but.  it  was  grad¬ 
ually  enlarged  and  interpolated  (see  Hoffman,  “Die 
Erste  Mishnah,”  p.  26,  and  “Seder  Nezikin,”  p.  20, 
Berlin,  1898). 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Pirke  Abot  contain  sen¬ 
tences  of  sixty  distinguished  teachers  who  flourished 
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during  a  period  covering  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  extends  from  the  time  of  Simon  the 
Just  to  the  close  of  the  compilation  of  the  Mish¬ 
nah.  Every  teacher  is  credited  with  one,  and  some 
of  them  with  several  sayings.  The  sentence  thus 
ascribed  to  a  certain  teacher  is  generally  one  which 
was  habitually  in  his  mouth  as  his  favorite  maxim, 
or  one  which  is  a  condensed  summary  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  wisdom.  Like  the  Biblical  proverbs,  these 
rabbinical  sentences  are  generally  brief  and  concise 
in  style,  each  conveying  some  important  truth  or 
precept.  Some  of  them  are  like  precious  stones  of 
many  facets;  for  instance,  Hillel’s  sentence:  “If  I 
do  not  care  for  myself,  who  will  care  for  me  ?  and 
if  I  care  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?  and  if  not 
now,  when?”  (i.  14)  ;  which  sentence  reminds  us  of 
the  duties  of  self-preservation  and  self-cultivation, 
and  at  the  same  time  warns  against  selfishness  and 
against  procrastination.  Some  of  the  sentences  are 
either  a  condensation  or  an  amplifica- 
Ampliflca-  tion  of  Scriptural  teachings.  Thus, 

tion  of  the  Biblical  laws  of  justice  and  love 

Biblical  toward  fellow  men  are  summarized  in 
Passages,  the  sentences:  “Thy  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  precious  to  thee  as  is 
thine  own  ”  (ii.  12)  ;  “  Let  thy  neighbor’s  honor  be 
as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ”  (ii.  10);  “Meet  every 
man  with  kindness  and  friendliness  ”  (i.  lo,  iii.  12) . 
In  some  instances  the  rabbis  gave  a  new  setting  to 
a  Biblical  maxim.  Thus,  the  Biblical  teaching  “A 
good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment  ”  (Eccl. 
vii.  1)  is  beautifully  set  in  the  rabbinical  sentence : 
“There  are  three  crowns,  the  crown  of  learning,  the 
crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty;  hut 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  excelleth  them  all  ”  (iv. 
13) .  In  some  of  the  sentences  we  find  single  pearls 
of  Biblical  wisdom  gracefully  applied  to  practical 
life,  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Ben  Zoma  (iv.  1) : 

“  Who  is  wise  ?  He  who  learns  from  everybody,  as  is  said  (Ps. 
cxix.  99.  Heb.) :  L  From  all  who  could  teach  me  have  I  obtained 
instruction/  Who  is  a  hero  ?  He  who  suppresses  his  passion,  as 
it  is  said  (Prov.  xv.  32,  Hcb.) :  k  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city/  Who  is  rich?  He  who  is  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  as  it  is  said  (Ps.  exxvhi.  2,  Heb.) :  c  When  thou 
eatest  the  labor  of  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  he  happy,  and  it  is 
well  with  thee/  Who  is  honorable  ?  He  who  honors  his  fellow 
men,  as  it  is  said  (I  Sam.  ii.  30,  Heb.) :  "  Those  that  honor  me  I 
will  honor  ’  ”  [implying  that  in  honoring  the  creature  you  honor 
the  Creator]. 

The  fifth  chapter  differs  in  form  and  in  contents 
from  the  preceding  four  chapters,  and  was  evidently 
an  additional  collection  made  by  another  compiler. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  paragraphs,  the 
sentences  of  this  chapter  are  not  quoted  in  the  name 
of  their  authors,  but  are  given  anonymously.  They 
contain  historical,  legendary,  and  ethical  aphorisms, 
arranged,  in  the  main,  according  to  certain  numerals, 
especially  the  numbers  ten,  seven,  four,  and  three,  as: 

“  Bv  ten  divine  words  the  world  was  created/’  etc.  (v.  1). 
“  Seven  are  the  characteristics  of  the  wise  and  seven  of  the  un¬ 
cultured/’  etc.  (v.  7).  “There  are  four  kinds  of  dispositions 
among  men,”  etc.  (v.  10) .  “  He  who  possesseth  the  following 
three  virtues  is  of  the  disciples  of  Abraham,”  etc.  (v.  19). 

Although  ethics  is  not  treated  in  Pirke  Abot  in  a 
coherent  system,  but  given  in  single  pithy  sentences 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  various  teachers  who 
belong  to  different  periods,  still  these  rabbinical 
sentences,  if  properly  arranged,  present  an  almost 
complete  code  of  human  duties.  They .  are,  besides, 
replete  with  wise  observations,  practical  rules  of 
life,  and  also  with  some  purely  religions  apliorisnis 
concerning  prayer,  repentance,  and  the  future  life. 

The  treatise"  Abot  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
rabbinical  literature  as  does  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in 
the  Bible.  A  celebrated  Babylonian  teacher  of  the 
fifth  century  properly  remarked:  “He  who  wants 
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to  become  truly  pious  and  virtuous,  let  him  study 
and  practise  the  teachings  of  Abot  ”  (B.  K.  30ft)-  The 
high  estimation  in  which  this  little  treatise  is  held 
in'" Judaism  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  old  prayer-book  as  a  part  of  the  liturgy 
for  the  Saturday  afternoon  service  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  In  that  prayer-book,  the  live  chapters 
of  Abot  are  increased  by  a  sixth  chapter  containing 
rabbinical  sentences  collected  in  a  Baraita  (extra¬ 
neous  Mishnali),  called  44  Kin  van  Torali  ”  (xVcquisition 
of  the  Law).  Through  this  liturgical  use  the  treatise 
Abot  became  the  most  popular  of  all  rabbinical  wri¬ 
tings,  and  in  this  way  its  ethical  contents  exercised 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  Jewish  masses. 

There  is  no  Gemara  on  Abot,  as  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  this  treatise  admitted  of  no  discussions ; 
but  see  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan. 

Bibliography:  (1)  Editions:  The  treatise  Abot  is  printed  in 
all  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  in  those  of  the  Mishnali ,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  separate  editions.  An  edition  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  accompanied  with  useful  literary  notes  in  German, 
was  published  by  Prof.  Hermann  L.  Strack,  Leipsic,  1S82. 

(2)  Commentaries :  Besides  the  general  commentaries  on 
all  parts  of  the  Mish  nail  there  are  numerous  Hebrew  commen¬ 
taries  exclusively  on  Pirlse  Abot .  A  collective  commentary 
under  the  title  of  Midrash  Shemuel  was  published  by  Samuel 
da  Uceda  (Venice,  1579),  and  has  since  passed  through  seven 
editions.  Valuable  comments  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Abot 
are  published  in  Abraham  Geiger’s  Nachgelassene  Schriften , 
iv.  281-314.  The  value  of  Abot  from  a  historical  point  of  view 
was  investigated  by  Z.  Frankel,  in  his  article  Ueber  den  Lap- 
idarstyl  der  Talmudischcn  Historik,  in  Monatsschrift,  1852, 
pp.  203  et  seq .,  403  et  seq. 

(3)  lVanslations :  Latin  translations  of  Abot  were  pub¬ 
lished,  one  by  Sebastian  Munster,  the  celebrated  disciple  of 
Reuchlin,  Basel,  sine  anno ,  and  one  by  Paulus  Fagius,  Isny, 
1541.  It  has  since  been  translated  into  almost  all  modern 
languages.  A  s  to  English  translations,  special  mention  may  be 
made,  on  account  of  its  valuable  notes,  of  Charles  Taylor’s 
Sailings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1899. 
For  a  full  list  of  translations  see  Bischoff,  Kritische  Ge- 
schichtc  der  Talmiid-Uebersetzungcn ,  §  56. 

(4)  Homttetical  Works  on  Abot  in  modem  languages: 
Lazarus  Adler,  Sprllche  der  Voter,  Fiirth,  1851 ;  W.  Aloys 
Meisel,  Homilien  liber  die  Sprllche  der  Voter,  Stettin,  1855 ; 
Alexander  Kohut,  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers ,  translated 
from  the  German  by  Max  Cohen,  New  York,  1885. 

M.  M. 

ABOT  DE-RABBI  NATHAN  (JDJ  'VI  HUN):  A 

work  which  in  the  form  now  extant  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Mishnali  and  Midrash,  and  may  be  designated 
as  a  liomiletical  exposition  of  the  Mishnaic  treatise 
Pirke  Abot,  having  for  its  foundation  an  older  re¬ 
cension  of  the  treatise.  Touching  its  original  form, 
its  age,  and  its  dependence  on  earlier  or  later  recen¬ 
sions  of  the  Mishnali,  there  are  many  opinions,  all 
of  which  are  ably  discussed  in  Scliecliter’s  introduc¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  recensions  of  this  work,  one  of 
which  is  usually  printed  with  the  Bab3rlonian  Tal¬ 
mud  in  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  also  the  so-called  Minor  Treatises,  and  another 
which,  until  recently,  existed  iu  manuscript  only. 
In  1887  Solomon  Schecliter  published  the  two  recen¬ 
sions  in  parallel  columns,  contributing  to  the  edition 
a  critical  introduction  and  valuable  notes.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  two  recensions,  the  one  which  is 
printed  with  the  Talmud  nuty  be  called  A;  and  the 
other,  B .  The  former  is  divided  into  forty -one  chap¬ 
ters,  and  the  latter  into  forty-eight.  Schecliter  lias 
proved  that  recension  B  is  cited  only  by  Spanish 
authors.  Rashi  knows  of  recension  A  only. 

In  contents  the  two  recensions  differ  from  each 
other  considerably,  although  the  method  is  the  same 
in  both.  The  separate  sentences  of  the  Mishnali 
Abot  are  generally  taken  as  texts,  which  are  either 
briefly  explained— the  ethical  lessons  contained 
therein  being  supported  by  reference  to  Biblical 
passages  —  or  fully  illustrated  by  narratives  and  leg¬ 
ends.  Sometimes  long  digressions  are  made  by  in¬ 
troducing  subjects  which  are  connected  only  loosely 


with  the  text.  This  method  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example :  Commenting  on  the  sentence 
of  Simon  the  Just,  in  Pirke  Abot,  i.  2,  which  desig¬ 
nates  charity  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  on  which 
the  world  rests,  the  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  (recen¬ 
sion  A)  reads  as  follows : 

“  How  [does  tlie  world  rest]  on  charity  ?  Bebold,  the  prophet 
CHosea,  vi.  6)  said  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ‘  I  desired  charity 
[mercy],  and  not  sacrifice.  ’  The  world  was  created  only  by 
charity  [mercy],  as  is  said  (Ps.  lxxxix.  3),  'Mercy  shall  be  built 
up  forever’  (or,  as  the  rabbis  translate  this  passage,  'The  world 
is  built  on  mercy’).  Rabbi  Jobanan  ben  Zakkai,  accompanied 
by  R.  Joshua,  once  passed  Jerusalem  [after  its  fall].  While 
looking  upon  the  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  R.  Joshua 
exclaimed,  '  Wo  unto  us,  that  the  holy  place  is  destroyed  which 
atoned  for  our  sins !  ’  R.  Jobanan  replied,  '  My  son,  do  not 
grieve  on  this  account,  for  we  have  another  atonement  for  our 
sins ;  it  is  charity,  as  is  said,  I  desired  charity,  and  not  sacri¬ 
fice  ”  (ch.  iv.) . 

The  chapters  of  the  two  recensions  of  Abot  de- 
Rabbi  Nathan  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mish- 
nah  Abot  as  follows :  Chaps,  i.  to  xi.  of  recension  A 
and  chaps,  i.  to  xxiii.  of  recension  B  correspond  with 
chap.  i.  1-11  in  Pirke  Abot;  chaps,  xii.  to  xix.  of  A 
and  chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxix.  of  B  correspond  with  chap, 
i.  12-18  and  the  whole  of  chap.  ii.  in  Pirke  Abot; 
chaps,  xx.  to  xxx.  of  A  and  chaps,  xxx.  to  xxxv. 
of  B  correspond  with  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  in  Pirke 
Abot;  chaps,  xxxi.  to  xli.  of  A  and  chaps,  xxxvi. 
to  xlviii.  of  B  correspond  with  chap.  v.  in  Pirke 
Abot. 

Rabbi  Nathan,  whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of 
the  work  under  treatment,  can  not  possibly  have  been 
its  only  author,  since  he  flourished  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  second  century,  or  a  generation  prior  to  the 
author  of  the  Mishnali.  Besides,  several  authorities 
are  quoted  who  flourished  a  long  time  after  R.  Na¬ 
than;  for  instance,  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi.  The 
designation  “  De-Rabbi  Nathan  ”  may  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  R.  Nathan  is  one 
of  the  first  authorities  mentioned  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  work.  Perhaps  the  school  of  the  tan- 
naite  R.  Nathan  originated  the  work.  It  is  also 
called  Tosefta  to  Abot  (see  Horowitz,  “  Ural te  Tosef- 
tas,  ”  i.  6,  Frankfort-on -the -iMain,  1889 ;  Brail's 44  Jalir- 
bliclier,”  ix.  139  et  seq.).  The  two  recensions  of  the 
work  in  their  present  shape  evidently  have  different 
authors ;  but  who  they  were  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Probably  they  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Geonim, 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

Bibliography  :  Zun z,  G.  V.,  1st  ed.,  pp.  108  et  seq. ;  S.  Taus¬ 
sig,  Newell  Shalom ,  Munich,  1872,  in  which  pamphlet  a 
part  of  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan,  recension  B,  was  for  the 
first  time  published,  according  to  a  manuscript  of  the  Munich 
Library ;  S.  Sehechter,  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan ,  Vienna,  1887 ; 
Monatsschrift,  1887,  pp.  374-383;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl, 
xii.  75  et  seq.  A  Latin  translation  of  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan 
was  published  by  Franz  Tayler,  London,  1654 :  Tractatm  de 
Patribus  Rabbi  Nathan  Auctore,  in  Linguam  Latinam 
Translatus.  An  English  version  is  given  by  M.  L.  Rodkinsou 
in  his  translation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  i.  9,  New  York, 
1900.  Sehechter  gives  the  commentaries  to  Abot  de-Rabbi 
Nathan  in  his  edition,  xxvii.  et  seq.  Emendations  were  made 
by  Benjamin  Motal  in  his  collectanea,  called  Turn  mat  Ye - 
sliarim,  Venice,  1622.  Commentaries  have  been  written  by 
Eliezer  Lipman  of  Zamosc,  Zolkiev,  1723 ;  by  Elijah  ben  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  notes  by  Elijah  Wilna,  Wilna,  1833 ;  by  Abraham 
Witmand,  A  habat  Hesed,  Amsterdam,  1777 ;  by  Joshua  Falk, 
Binyan  Yehoslnda,  Dyhernfurth,  1788.  Steinschneider,  Cat, 
Budl.  col.  2034;  Beojacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  654. 

M.  M. 

ABRABALIA,*  JOSEPH  and  MOSES :  Span¬ 
ish  statesmen  who  flourished  in  Aragon  in  the  latter 


*  Kaufmann  thinks  it  possible  that  this  name  is  derived  from 
Ibn  Albalia;  Steinschneider,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  not  an 
Arabic,  name  (Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  130).  Don  Samuel  Abrabalia 
was  a  member  of  a  deputation  sent  in  1418  to  Pope  Martin  V. 
(Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  pp.  60, 128).  A  Solomon  Ab¬ 
rabalia  is  mentioned  as  a  printer  living  in  Salonica  in  the  year 
1520  (Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  9076).  G. 
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half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Joseph  was  minister 
of  finance  to  King  Pedro  III.  (1276-85).  Solomon 
ben  Adret  refers  to  Joseph  and  Moses  as  the  “  two 
groat  princes.  ”  Tlie  incident  which  brought  them 
into  notice  is  connected  with  the  history  of  one  of 
those  informers  from  whom  medieval  Jews  suffered 
so  much  and  on  whom  Jewish  law  was  so  severe. 

About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  of 
Aragon  (1218-76)  there  appeared  at  Barcelona  an 
informer,  favored  by  the  authorities,  who  became  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  Jews  of  Aragon.  Pedro  III. , 
on  ascending  the  throne,  summoned  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Jewish  communities  into  his  presence  to 
answer  certain  charges.  Knowing  that  these  could 
emanate  only  from  the  informer  of  Barcelona,  the 
Jews  entreated  him  to  withdraw  his  charges,  at  least 
on  this  occasion;  but  the  renegade  refused  to  be 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose.  At  this  moment 
Joseph  Abrabalia  interceded  with  the  king,  expos¬ 
ing  the  evil  designs  of  the  informer  and  requesting 
liis  punishment.  Joseph’s  intercession  met  with  en¬ 
tire  success.  Pedro  III.  caused  the  informer  to  be 
seized  and  delivered  over  to  the  Jews.  Jonah  of 
Gerona  (Geronda),  and  later  also  Solomon  ben  Adret, 
investigated  the  case.  They  condemned  him,  though 
with  reluctance,  and  the  man  was  executed  by  the 
state  authorities  about  1281.  It  seems  that  this  dras¬ 
tic  measure,  which  was  prompted  chiefly  by  Joseph, 
did  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval,  and  three 
years  after  the  latter’s  death  many  gave  vent  to  their 
resentment.  This  bitter  feeling  caused  the  leading 
men  of  Gerona  (Geronda)  to  ask  Solomon  ben  Adret 
to  revise  the  whole  case.  Adret  unreservedly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  action  of  Joseph,  and  in  order  fully  to 
appease  the  agitated  communities,  he  also  laid  the 
matter  before  Meir  of  Bothenburg,  who  fully  con¬ 
curred  in  his  decision.  These  responsa  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Joseph’s  death,  on  which 
the  authorities  are  greatly  at  variance.  Steinschnei- 
der,  Zunz,  and  II.  Brody  place  it  in  1324,  which  is 
quite  impossible,  as  Adret,  who  died  not  later  than 
1310,  mentions  Joseph  Abrabalia  with  the  memorial 
formula  D.  Kaufmann  places  the  date  of  death 
at  1283,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  Adret ’s 
statements.  A  Moses  Abrabalia  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  responsa  of  Isaac  ben  Shesliet,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Moses 
Abrabalia,  the  brother  of  Joseph. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Jew.  Quart .  Rev.  viii.  222  el 
scq.,  where  the  responsa  referred  to  are  reproduced. 

M.  B. 

ABRABANEL.  See  Abravanel. 

ABRABANEL  DORMIDO,  DAVID  (MAN¬ 
UEL  MARTINEZ).  See  Doioiido,  David  Ann  a-  | 

V  A  Is  EL.  ! 

ABRACADABRA :  Magic  word  or  formula 
used  in  incantations,  especially  against  intermittent 
fever  or  inflammation,  the  patient  wearing  an  am¬ 
ulet  upon  his  neck,  with  the  following  inscription ; 

ABRACADABRA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D  A  B  R 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
A  B  R  A 
AB  R 
AB 
A 

The  underlying  idea  was  to  force  the  spirit  of  the 
disease  gradually  to  relinquish  its  hold  upon  the 


patient.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Serenus  Sammoni- 
cus,  physician  to  the  emperor  Caraealla,  wrhose  work, 
“De  Medicina  Prmcepta,”  was  admired  by  the  em¬ 
perors  Geta  and  Alexander  Severus.  He  prescribes 
that  the  word  be  written  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  the  whole  word  being  written  out  at  first,  then 
with  one  letter  less  on  each  line  until  one  letter 
stands  alone  (see  King,  “Gnostics  and  Their  Re¬ 
mains,”  p.  817).  The  explanation  that  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Ha-Brctcha  and  Dobar  hardly  deserves  consid¬ 
eration.  The  Jewish  Cabala  probably  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  But  it  finds  a  striking  parallel  in 
Pesahim,  112 a,  wiiich  recommends  the  same  means 
of  gradually  reducing  the  powrer  of  disease  by  an  in¬ 
cantation  formula  wiiicb  subdues  tbe  invoked  spirit 
of  the  disease.  The  person  who  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  victim  of  the  spirit  Shabriri  (“  Blindness”) 
is  told  to  say :  “  My  mother  hath  told  me  to  bewrare 
of 

SHABRIRI 

ABRIRI 

RIRI 

RIR 

RI.” 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  wTord  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  name  of  a  demon  wiiich  is  no  longer  recog¬ 
nizable.  It  bas  been  the  subject  of  the  following 
stanza  (King,  lx.): 

“Thou  shalt  on  paper  wrrite  the  spell  divine. 
Abracadabra  called,  in  many  a  line ; 

Each  under  each  in  even  order  place. 

But  the  last  letter  in  each  line  efface. 

As  by  degrees  the  elements  grow  few 
Still  take  away,  but  fix  the  residue, 

Till  at  the  last  one  letter  stands  alone 
And  the  whole  dwindles  to  a  tapering  cone. 

Tie  this  about  the  neck  with  flaxen  string ; 

Mighty  the  good  ’twill  to  the  patient  bring. 

Its  wondrous  potency  shall  guard  his  head. 

And  drive  disease  and  death  far  from  his  bed.” 

K. 

ABRAHAM. — Biblical  Data :  According  to  the 
Bible,  Abraham  (or  Abram)  w*as  the  father  of  the 
Hebrew’s.  The  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Abram 
is  found  in  Gen.  xi.  26  to  xxv.  10.  According  to 
this  narrative,  he  wTas  the  son  of  Terah  and  w'as 
horn  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Terah,  with  Abram, 
Sarai  (Abram’s  wife),  and  Lot  (Abram’s  nephew), 
left  Ur  to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  they  tarried 
at  Haran,  wfliere  Terah  died  (Gen.  xi.  26-32).  There 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  visions,  and  bade  him  leave  the  country  with  his 
family,  promising  to  make  of  him  a 
Birth  and  great  nation  (ib.  xii.  1-3),  a  promise 
Wander-  that  wTas  renewed  on  several  occasions, 
ings.  Accordingly,  Abram  with  Sarai  and 
Lot  started  for  Canaan ;  and  at  the  site 
of  Siehem  (or  Shecliem)  the  Lord  promised  the  land 
as  an  inheritance  to  the  patriarch’s  seed.  After  so¬ 
journing  for  a  while  between  Betli-el  and  Hai  (or  Ai), 
Abram,  on  account  of  a  famine,  W’ent  to  Egypt. 
Here,  to  guard  against  Pharaoh’s  jealous}’,  he  passed 
Sarai  off  as  his  sister.  Pharaoh  took  her  into  the 
royal  household,  but,  discovering  the  deception,  re¬ 
leased  her  and  sent  Abram  and  his  family  away  (ib. 
xii.  9-20).  Abram  returned  northward  to  his  former 
place  of  sojourn  between  Beth-el  and  Hai.  There 
his  shepherds  quarreled  with  those  of  Lot,  and  the 
uncle  and  nephew’  separated.  Lot  going  east  to  So¬ 
dom,  while  Abram  remained  in  Canaan  (ib.  xiii.  1—12). 
Again  tlie  Lord  appeared  to  tlie  patriarch,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  an  abundant  progeny  which  should  inherit 
the  land  of  Canaan  (ib.  xiii.  14-17). 

Abram  nowr  removed  to  Mamre  (ib.  xiii.  18)  in 
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Hebron,  whence  he  made  a  successful  expedition 
against  Cliedorlaomer.  king  of  Elam,  and  Ins  con¬ 
federate  kings,  from  whom  he  rescued  Lot,  whom 
Cliedorlaomer  had  captured  in  the  course  of  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  On  Ins  return 


could  be  found  therein  (ib.  xviii.  17-32).  1  he  cities 

were  destroyed;  but  Lot  and  his  family,  who  had 
been  warned,  lied  from  Sodom  before  its  destruction. 
Abraham  now  journeyed  to  Gerar,  between  Kadesh 
and  Sliur,  and  for  the  second  time  passed  Sarah  oft  as 


Traditional  House  of  Abraham. 

(From  a  photograph  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 


from  this  expedition,  Abram  was  blessed  by  Mel- 
ehizedek.  king  of  Salem,  and  refused  to  retain  the 
recaptured  booty  offered  him  by  the  king  ot  Sodom 

Once  more  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  with  a 
promise  of  abundant  offspring,  at  the  same  time 
foretelling  their  captivity  for  four  hundred  years  in 
a  strange  land  and  their  subsequent  inheritance  ot 
the  land  between  “the  river  of  Egypt  ’  and  the 
Euphrates.  “  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  lie 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness”  {ib.  xv.  b). 
Sarai  had  hitherto  been  barren.  She  now  gave 
Abram  her  handmaid  llagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  wite; 
and  the  latter  bore  a  son,  Ishmael,  Abram  being 
at  the  time  eiglity-six  years  old  ( tb .  xvi.).  Again 
the  Lord  appeared  to  the  patriarch  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  numerous  posterity.  At  the  same  time,  in 
token  of  the  promise,  Abram  s  name 
Birth  of  was  changed  to  Abraham  (“Father  of 
Ishmael.  Many  Nations”),  and  that  of  Sarai  to 
Sarah  (**  Princess”).  The  Lord  also  in¬ 
stituted  the  “ covenant  of  circumcision,”  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  Sarah  should  bear  a  son,  Isaac,  with  whom 
he  would  establish  it.  Abraham  thereupon  circum¬ 
cised  himself  and  Ishmael  (ib.x\  ii.  1-21 )..  Soon  after, 
three  angels  in  human  guise  were  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Abraham  in  Mamre.  where  the  Lord  again 
foretold* Isaac’s  birth,  and  when  Sarah  doubted  the 
promise,  the  Lord  himself  appeared  and  renewed  it 

(ib.  xviii.  1-15).  .  _  ,  . 

In  recognition  of  Abraham  s  piety  tin*  Loid  now 
acquainted  him  with  His  intention  to  destroy  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  on  account  of  their  wickedness;  but 
after  several  appeals  from  Abraham,  He  promised 
that  Sodom  should  be  spared  if  ten  righteous  men 


his  sister.  Abimelecli,  king  of  Gerar,  took  her  into 
his  house;  but,  on  being  rebuked  by  God,  released 
her  precisely  as  Pharaoh  had  done  (ib.  xx.). 

At  the  appointed  time  Isaac  was  born,  Abraham 
being  a  hundred  years  old.  Soon  after,  Ishmael, 
llagar’ s  son,  was  seen  "mocking  by 
Birth  and  Sarah,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  and 
Sacrifice  his  mother  were  banished.  llagar  was 
of  Isaac,  comforted  in  the  wilderness  by  an  angel 
of  God  (ib.  xxi.  1-12).  Abraham  was 
now  a  powerful  man  ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Abim- 
elech  king  of  Gerar,  he  made  a  covenant  with  that 
monarch  at  Beer-sheba  in  the  land  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  At  Beer-slicba  Abraham  sojourned  many  days 
(ib. xxi.  22-34).  . 

The  greatest  trial  of  the  patriarch  s  life  came 
when  God  bade  him  offer  up  his  only  son  as  a  burnt 
offering.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Abraham 
took  Isaac  and  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Moriah, 
w  here  he  was  just  about  to  sacrifice  him,  when  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  restrained  him,  once  more  deliv¬ 
ering  the  prophecy  that  the  patriarch’s  seed  should 
be  “as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
w  hich  is  upon  the  seashore,”  and  that  in  them  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Instead 
of  Isaac  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  was  sacrificed  (ib. 
xxii.  1-18).  Abraham  returned  to  Beer-sheba,  and 
was  sojourning  there  when  Sarah  died  at  Kii  jath- 
arba  (also  called  Hebron  and  Mamre),  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (ib.  xxm.  1,  2). 
Abraham  went  to  Mamre  and  bought  the  cave  of 
Mach  pel  ah  as  a  burial-place  ;  and  there  he  buried 
Sarah  (ib.  xxiii.  3-20). 

Isaac  was  now  thirty-six  years  old,  and  Abraham 
I  sent  Eliezer,  his  servant,  to  bring  a  wife  for  him 
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, „  among  Abraham’s  own  people.  Ehezeriour- 
;  ,  ,  <  <!  to  Nahor,  and  returned  with  Rebekah,  Abra- 
s  grandniece,  whom  Isaac  married  (ib.  xxi\.). 
Vi.riham  now  married  again,  taking  as  Ins  wife  Ketu 
rah  hv  whom  lie  had  several  children.  Before  Ins 
i  ,,1  ‘lie  "gave  all  that  lie  had”  to  Isaac,  and  sent 
l,e  sons  of  his  concubines  away  after  bestowing 
-ome  giftsupon  them  (ib.  xxv.  1-h).  Abraham  died 


Abraham  and  Isaac. 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah.) 

at  the  a°*e  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  years; 
an(l  Isaac  and  Islimael  buried  him  beside  Sarah  in 
the  cave  of  Maclipelali  (ib.  xxv.  7-9).  C.  J.  M 

_ In.  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Literatuie  . 

In  the  Old  Testament  Abraham  presents  the  type 
of  a  simple  Bedouin  sheik  who  wanders  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  pasture  for  his  herds  a  kind- 
hearted,  righteous,  and  God-fearing 
Prototype  man  whom  God  chose  on  account  ot 
of  the  his  faithful  and  righteous  character  to 
Jewish  be  the  father  of  a  nation  peculiarly 
Race.  favored  by  Him  in  the  possession  ot 
the  coveted  land  of  Canaan.  Once  lie 
is  spoken  of  as  a  “  prophet  ”  (Gen.  xx.  7).  Incident¬ 
ally  we  learn  that  his  father,  Terah,  was  an  idolater, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Chaldeans  (Josh  xxiv  2);  but 
how  Abraham  became  a  worshiper  of  the  hoiil,  oi 
wh v  God  singled  him  out  and  led  him  forth  to  Ca¬ 
naan  is  left  to  surmise.  No  sooner,  however  did 
tin*  Jewish  people  come  into  closer  contact  with  na¬ 
tions  of  higher  culture,  especially  with  the  Greeks 
in  Alexandria,  than  the  figure  of  Abraham  became 
the  prototype  of  a  nation  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the 
monotheistic  faith  to  the  world  while  wandering  from 
land  to  land.  Accordingly,  the  divine  promise  (Gen. 
xii.  3,  xxii.  18)  is  understood  to  mean:  ...  m  thee 
[instead  of  “with  tliee”]  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
<  arth  he  blessed”  (see  LXX.  ad  loc.). 

In  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.,  Alexan¬ 
drine  Jews,  writing  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus  and 
Berosus,  and  Samaritans,  like  Eupole- 
Propagator  mus,  composed  works  on  Jewish  his 
of  the  torv.  from  which  Josephus  (Ant.  l. 
Knowledge  7,  §  8)  gives  the  following:  Abraham, 
of  God.  endowed  with  great  sagacity,  with  a 
higher  knowledge  of  God  and  greater 
virtues  than  all  the  rest,  was  determined  to  change 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  men.  He  was  the  urst 
who  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  God  as  the  sole  A  re- 
:i tor  of  the  universe,  to  whose  will  all  the  heaven h 
bodies  are  subject,  for  they  by  their  motions  show 
t  heir  dependence  on  Him.  His  opposition  to  astrol¬ 
ogy  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  lie 


had  to  leave  their  country  and  go  to  Canaan.  After¬ 
ward,  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  he  entered  into  dis¬ 
putes  with  all  the  priests  and  the  wise  men,  and 
won  their  admiration  and,  in  many  cases,  their  as¬ 
sent  to  his  higher  views.  He  imparted  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  which  sei 
cnees  came  to  Egypt  from  Chaldea  only  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  Abraham’s  revolt  from  Chaldean 
astrology  is  spoken  of  in  Philo  (“On  Abraham, 
xvii.),  in  connection  with  Gen.  xv.  5  (compare  Gen. 

Concerning  his  religious  awakening  in  his  father  s 
house,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  probably  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  relates  (xi.)  that,  in  order 
not  to  participate  in  the  idolatry  prac- 
Opposes  tised  in  connection  with  astrology 
Idolatry,  by  the  whole  house  of  Nahor,  Abra¬ 
ham,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  left  his  father,  and  prayed  to  God  to  save 
him  from  t lie  errors  of  men.  Abraham  became  an 
inventor  of  better  inodes  of  agriculture,  showing 
the  people  howto  save  the  seeds  in  the  field  from 
the  ravens  that  devoured  them.  He  then  tried  to 
I  persuade  his  father  to  renounce  idol-worsliip,  but 
!  Terali  was  afraid  of  the  people  and  told  him  to  keep 
silent.  Finallv,  when  Abraham  met  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  his  brothers  also,  he  arose  one  night  and 
set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  the  idols  were  kept. 
In  an  attempt  to  save  these,  his  brother  Haran  was 
burned  to  death. 

When,  in  the  night  of  the  new  moon  of  Tisliri  (the 
New-year),  Abraham  was  watching  the  stars  to 
forecast  the  year’s  fertility,  the  revelation  came  to 
him  that,  in  view  of  God's  omnipotent  will,  all  as¬ 
trological  predictions  were  valueless,  and,  after  fer¬ 
vent  prayer,  he  received  word  from  God  to  leave  the 
Chaldeans  and  set  out  on  his  mission  to  bless  the  na¬ 
tions  bv  teaching  them  the  higher  truths.  An  angel 
of  God  taught  him  Hebrew,  the  language  of  revela¬ 
tion,  bv  which  lie  was  enabled  to  decipher  all  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  ancient  books  (see  Gen.  It.  xlii).  Leaving 
his  brother  Nahor  with  his  father,  Abraham  went  to 

the  Holy  Land  and  observed  there  all  the  festivals 
and  new  moons  (afterward  prescribed  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  already  written  on  the  heavenly  tablets  re- 


Abraham  and  Isaac. 

(From  a  tombstone  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Amsterdam  Portuguese  Congregation.) 

vealed  to  Enoch),  besides  many  other  customs  ob¬ 
served  by  the  priesthood  of  the  second  century  b  c. 

According  to  one  opinion,  Abraham  attained  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  when  he  was  three  years  old : 
according  to  others,  at  ten:  and  again  a  more  sober 
opinion  claims  that  he  was  forty-eight  years  old 

^  In  ins  warfare  against  the  hosts  of  Amrapliel  and 
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other  kings,  Abraham  east  dust  upon  them,  and  it 
turned  into  swords  and  lances,  and  the  stubble  turned 
into  bows  and  arrows  (according  to  Isa.  xli.  2).  Og, 
the  giant  king  of  Bashan,  was  the  one  “  that  escaped  ” 
( ha-palit ),  and  brought  him  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Lot,  Og  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants  that 
lived  before  the  Flood  (Deut.  iii.  11).  He  casta  lust¬ 
ful  eye  upon  Sarah,  and  hoped  to  see  Abraham  killed 
in  the  war  in  order  that  he  might  take  her  to  wife. 

Far  more  explicit  is  the  story  of  Abraham’s  life 
in  his  Chaldean  home  as  told  by  the  Palestinian  rab¬ 
bis  of  the  second  century,  and  after- 
His  Birth,  ward  further  developed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Babj-lonian  folk-lore.  He 
was  born  in  Kuta,  another  name  for  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees  (B.  B.  91a).  On  the  night  when  he  was  born, 
Terah’s  friends,  among  whom  were  councilors  and 
soothsayers  of  Nimrod,  were  feasting  in  his  house, 
and  on  leaving  late  at  night  they  observed  a  star 
which  swallowed  up  four  other  stars  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  heavens.  They  forthwith  hastened  to 
Nimrod  and  said :  “  Of  a  certainty  a  lad  has  been 
born  who  is  destined  to  conquer  this  world  and 
the  next ;  now,  then,  give  to  his  parents  as  large  a 
sum  of  money  as  they  wish  for  the  child,  and  then 
kill  him.  ”  But  Terah,  who  was  present,  said :  “  Your 
advice  reminds  me  of  the  mule  to  whom  a  man  said, 

‘  I  will  give  thee  a  house  full  of  barley  if  thou  wilt 
allow  me  to  cut  oft  th}^  head,  ’  whereupon  the  mule 
replied :  ‘  Fool  that  thou  art,  of  what  use  will  the 
barley  be  to  me  if  thou  cuttest  off  my  head?’  Thus 
I  say  to  you :  if  you  slay  the  son,  who  will  inherit 
the  money  you  give  to  the  parents? ”  Then  the  rest 
of  the  councilors  said :  “  From  thy  words  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  son  has  been  born  to  thee.”  “Yes,” 
said  Terah,  “  a  son  has  been  born  to  me,  but  he  is 
dead.”  Terah  then  went  home  and  hid  his  son  in  a 
cave  for  three  years.  When,  on  coming  out  of  the 
cave,  Abraham  saw  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  glory  in 
the  east,  he  said  to  himself;  “Surely  this  is  the 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  Him  I  will  worship.  ”  But 
the  evening  came,  and  lo!  the  sun  set  and  night 
befell  him,  and  seeing  the  moon  with  her  silver  radi¬ 
ance,  he  said,  “  This,  then,  is  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  stars  are  His  servants;  to  Him  I  will 
kneel.”  The  following  morning,  when  moon  and 
stars  had  disappeared  and  the  sun  had  risen  anew, 
Abraham  said:  “Now  I  know  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  but  He  who 
controls  both  as  His  servants  is  the  Creator  and 
Kuler  of  the  whole  world.”  Forthwith  Abraham 
asked  his  father:  “  Who  created  heaven  and  earth?  ” 
Terah,  pointing  to  one  of  his  idols,  replied :  “This 
great  image  is  our  god.  ”  “  Then  let  me  bring  a  sacri¬ 

fice  to  him !  ”  said  Abraham,  and  he  ordered  a  cake  of 
fine  flour  to  be  baked,  and  offered  it  to  the  idol,  and 
■when  the  idol  did  not  eat  it,  he  ordered  a  still  finer 
meal-offering  to  be  prepared,  and  offered  it  to  the 
idol.  But  the  idol  did  neither  eat  nor  answer  when 
addressed  by  him,  and  -so  Abraham  grew  angry  and, 
kindling  a  fire,  burned  them  all.  When  Terah,  on 
coming  home,  found  his  idols  burnt,  he  went  to 
Abraham  and  said:  “Who  has  burned  my  gods?” 
Abraham  replied:  “The  large  one  quarreled  with 
the  little  ones  and  burned  them  in  his  anger.  ”  “  Fool 
that  thou  art,  how  canst  thou  say  that  he  who  can 
not  see  nor  hear  nor  walk  should  have  done  this?” 
Then  Abraham  said :  “  How  then  canst  thou  forsake 
the  living  God  and  serve  gods  that  neither  see  nor 
hear?” 

According  to  Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  and  Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu,  ii.  25  (probably  a  portion  of  Pirke  R.  El.), 
Terah  was  a  manufacturer  of  idols  and  had  them  for 
sale.  One  day  when  Terah  was  absent  and  Abraham 


was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  shop,  an  old,  yet  vig¬ 
orous,  man  came  in  to  buy  an  idol.  Abraham  handed 
him  the  one  on  top,  and  he  gave  him 
Breaks  the  price  asked.  “  How  old  art  thou  ?  ” 
Idols.  Abraham  asked.  “  Seventy  years,  ”  was 
the  answer.  “  Thou  fool,  ”  continued 
Abraham,  “how  canst  thou  adore  a  god  so  much 
younger  than  tliou  ?  Thou  wert  born  seventy  years 
ago  and  this  god  was  made  yesterday.”  The  buyer 
threw  away  his  idol  and  received  his  money  back. 
The  other  sons  of  Terah  complained  to  their  father 
that  Abraham  did  not  know  how  to  sell  the  idols,  and 
so  Abraham  was  told  to  attend  to  the  idols  as  priest. 
One  day  a  woman  brought  a  meal-offering  for  the 
idols,  and,  as  they  would  not  eat,  he  exclaimed :  “  A 
mouth  have  they  but  speak  not,  eyes  but  see  not,  ears 
but  hear  not,  hands  but  handle  not.  May  their  mak¬ 
ers  be  like  them,  and  all  who  trust  in  them  ”  (Ps.  cxv. 

|  5-8,  Heb.),  and  he  broke  them  to  pieces  and  burned 
them.  Abraham  was  brought  before  Nimrod,  who 
said:  “Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  god  and  ruler  of 
the  world?  Why  hast  tliou  destroyed  my  images?” 
Then  Abraham  said :  “  If  thou  art  god  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  why  dost  thou  not  cause  the  sun  to  rise  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east  ?  If  thou  art  god  and  ruler  of 
the  world,  tell  me  all  that  I  have  now  at  heart,  and 
what  I  shall  do  in  the  future.  ”  Nimrod  was  dum- 
founded,  and  Abraham  continued :  “  Thou  art  the  son 
of  Cush,  a  mortal  like  him.  Thou  couldst  not  save  thy 
father  from  death,  nor  wilt  thou  thyself  escape  it.  ” 
According  to  Gen.  R.  xxxviii,  Nimrod  said:  “  Wor¬ 
ship  the  fire !  ”  “  Why  not  water  that  quenches 

the  fire?”  asked  Abraham.  “Yery  well,  worship 
the  water !  ”  “  Why  not  the  clouds  which  swallow  the 
water  ?  ”  “  So  be  it ;  worship  the  clouds !  ”  Then  Abra¬ 
ham  said:  “Rather  let  me  adore  the  wind  which 
blows  the  clouds  about !  ”  “  So  be  it ;  pray  to  the 
wind!  ”  “But,”  said  Abraham,  “man  can  stand  up 
against  the  wind  or  shield  himself  behind  the  walls  of 
his  house.  ”  “  Then  adore  me !  ”  said  Nimrod.  There¬ 
upon  Nimrod  (Amrapliel ;  see  Pesik.  R.  §  88,  *Er.  53a) 
ordered  Abraham  to  be  cast  into  a  furnace.  He  had 
a  pile  of  wood  five  yards  in  circumference  set  on 
fire,  and  Abraham  was  cast  into  it.  But  God  Himself 
went  down  from  heaven  to  rescue  him.  Wherefore 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  later,  saying :  “  I  am  the 
Lord  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  fire  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  ”  ( Ur  Kasclim,  Gen.  xv.  7).  The  legend  betrays 
Persian  influence  (compare  the  Zoroaster  legend  in 
Windischmann,  “  Zoroastrisclie  Studien,”  pp.  307- 
313).  Regarding  the  cave  in  which  Abraham  dwelt, 
see  ib.  p.  113;  compare  also  B.  B.  10a.  The  dia¬ 
logue  with  Nimrod,  pointing  from  fire,  water,  the 
cloud,  wind,  and  man  to  God,  has  its  parallel  in 
Hindu  legend  (see  Benfey,  “  Pantschatantra,  ”  i.  376). 

Abraham  is  thereupon  commissioned  by  Gcd  to 
propagate  His  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  he 
wins  many  souls  for  Him :  while  he  wins  the  men, 
Sarah,  his  wife,  converts  the  women.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  “they  made  souls  in  Haran ”  (Gen.  xii.  5,  Heb.). 
He  awakens  the  heathen  from  slumber  and  brings 
them  under  the  wings  of  God.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  proselytes  (Gen.  R.  xliii ;  Mek.,  Mislipatim,  §  18). 

Henceforth  he  was  to  become  “  like  a  stream  of 
blessing  to  purify  and  regenerate  the  pagan  world.” 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  converted 
As  a  Phi-  the  heathen  it  is  related  that  he  had 
lanthropist.  a  palatial  mansion  built  near  the  oak- 
tree  of  Mamre  or  at  Beer- sheba  on  the 
crossing  of  the  roads,  wherein  all  kinds  of  victuals 
and  wine  were  spread  on  the  table  for  the  passers- 
by,  who  came  through  the  doors  kept  open  on  all 
sides;  and  when  they,  after  having  partaken  of  the 
meal,  were  about  to  offer  their  thanks  to  him  before 
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going  on  tlieir  way,  lie  pointed  to  God  above,  whose 
steward  he  was  and  to  whom  alone  they  owed  thanks. 
Thus,  by  his  love  for  man,  he  taught  people  how  to 
worship  God.  Abraham’s  Oak,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Midrash  (to  Gen.  xxi.  83)  relates  these 
things,  is  mentioned  also  by  Jerome  (quoted  in 
Uhl  man’s  “Liebestliatigkeit,”  p.  321).  This  philan¬ 
thropic  virtue  of  Abraham  is  specifically  dwelt  upon 
in  the  Testament  of  Abraham. 

His  prophetic  vision  (Gen.  xv.)  furnished  espe¬ 
cially  grateful  material  to  apocalyptic  writers,  who 
beheld  foreshadowed  in  the  four  diif er- 
Prophetic  ent  animals  used  for  the  covenant  sac- 
Vision.  rifice  the  “  four  kingdoms  ”  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (see  also  the  Midrashim  and 
Targums  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxviii ;  compare  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Abraham,  ix.). 

‘  Regarding  Abraham’s  relation  to  Meleliizedek, 
who  taught  him  new  lessons  in  philanthropy,  see 
Melciiizedek.  Whereas  the  Bible  speaks  of  only 
one  trial  that  Abraham  had  to  undergo  to  give  proof 
of  his  faith  in  and  fear  of  God  (the  offering  of  his  son 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.),  the  rabbis  (Ab.  v.  4;  Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxiii.  [B.  xxxvi.];and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxvi.  et  seq.; 
compare  also  Book  of  Jubilees,  xvii.  17,  and  xix.  5) 
mention  ten  trials  of  his  faith,  the  offering  of  his  son 
forming  the  culmination.  Yet  this  was  sufficient 
reason  for  Satan,  or  Mastemah,  as  the  Book  of  Jubi¬ 
lees  calls  him,  to  put  all  possible  obstacles  in  his  way. 

When  Abraham  finally  held  the  knife  over  his  be¬ 
loved  son,  Isaac  seemed  doomed,  and  the  angels  of 
heaven  shed  tears  which  fell  upon 
Supreme  Isaac’s  eyes,  causing  him  blindness 
Test  in  later  life.  But  their  prayer  was 
of  Faitbu  heard.  The  Lord  sent  Michael  the 
archangel  to  tell  Abraham  not  to  sac¬ 
rifice  his  son,  and  the  dew  of  life  was  poured  on  Isaac 
to  revive  him.  The  ram  to  be  offered  in  his  place 
had  stood  there  ready,  prepared  from  the  beginning 
of  creation  (Ab.  v.  6).  Abraham  had  given  proof 
that  he  served  God  not  only  from  fear,  but  also  out  of 
love,  and  the  promise  was  given  that,  whenever  the 
‘Akedali  chapter  was  read  on  the  New-year’s  day, 
on  which  occasion  the  ram’s  horn  is  always  blown, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  should  be  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  of  sin,  and  of  oppression, 
owing  to  the  merit  of  him  whose  ashes  lay  before 
God  as  though  he  had  been  sacrificed  and  consumed 
(Pesik.  R.  §  40  and  elsewhere). 

According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xx.-xxii.), 
Abraham  appointed  Jacob,  in  the  presence  of  Re- 
bekah,  heir  of  his  divine  blessings.  Jacob  remained 
with  him  to  the  very  last,  receiving  his  instructions 
and  his  blessings.  But  while  the  same  source  informs 
us  that  he  ordered  all  his  children  and  grand-chil¬ 
dren  to  avoid  magic,  idolatry,  and  all  kinds  of  im¬ 
purity,  and  to  walk  in  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Jeremiah  bar  Abba  (in  Sanh.  91a)  tells  us  that  he 
bequeathed  the  knowledge  of  magic  to  the  sons  of 
his  wife,  Keturali. 

About  his  death  rabbinical  tradition  has  preserved 
only  one  statement — that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  no 
power  over  him  (B.  B.  17a).  There  is 
Abraliam’s  nevertheless  a  beautiful  description 
Death.  of  his  glorious  end  in  the  Testament 
of  Abraham  (see  Abraham,  Testa¬ 
ment  of).  The  same  work  gives  a  touching  picture 
of  his  love  for  man,  while  Ab.  R.  N.  (xxxiii.)  offers 
illustrations  of  his  spirit  of  righteousness  and  equity. 
Abba  Arika  (Rab)  even  professed  to  know  how  the 
men  of  Abraham’s  time  expressed  their  grief  at  liis 
bier:  “Alas  for  the  ship  that  hath  lost  its  captain! 
Alas  for  humanity  that  hath  lost  its  leader!”  (B. 
B.  91a,  b.) 


Besides  the  discovery  of  astronomy,  we  find  as¬ 
cribed  to  Abraham  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
the  knowledge  of  magic,  and  of  all  secret  lore  (‘Ab. 
Zarah,  14 b;  Eusebius,  “Prsep.  Ev.”;  D’Herbelot, 
“  Bibliotheque  Orientale,”  s.v.  “Abraham”;  “Sefer 
Y ezirah,  ”  toward  the  end) .  All  this  is  based  on  Gen. 
R.  to  Gen.  xv.  5 :  “  God  lifted  him  above  the  vault  of 
heaven  to  cause  him  to  see  all  the  mysteries  of  life.” 
It  is  related  (Tosef.,  Kid.,  at  end)  that  he  wore  a 
pearl  or  precious  stone  of  magic  power  on  his  neck, 
wherewith  he  healed  the  sick;  and  that  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Law  were  disclosed  to  him,  while  he  observed 
even  the  most  minute  provisions  of  the  rabbis  (Mish- 
nah  Kid.,  at  end;  Gen.  R.  lxiv.).  Even  in  physical 
size  lie  towered  above  the  rest  of  men,  according  to 
Gen.  R.  xlix.  and  Soferim,  xxi.  9. 

There  is  a  deep  undercurrent  of  his  true  hu¬ 
manity  in  all  the  legends  about  Abraham.  “  Until 
Abraham’s  time  the  Lord  was  known 
True  only  as  the  God  of  heaven.  When 
Type  of  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  He  became 
Humanity,  the  God  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of 
heaven,  for  He  brought  Him  nigh  to 
man  ”  (Midr.  R.  to  Gen.  xxiv.  3).  Abraham,  called 
“the  One”  (Isa.  li.  2,  Heb.y  and  Ezek.  xxxiii.),  ren¬ 
dered  the  whole  human  family  one  (Gen.  R.  xxxix) 
Whosoever  has  a  benign  eye,  a  simple  heart,  and 
a  humble  spirit,  or  who  is  humble  and  pious,  is  a 
disciple  of  Abraham  (Ab.  v.  29,  and  Ber.  6b),  and  he 
who  lacks  kindness  of  heart  is  no  true  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham  (Bezah,  32a).  But  it  is  particularly  Abraham, 
the  man  of  faith,  the  “friend  of  God”  (Isa.  xli.  8), 
upon  whom  are  founded  alike  the  Synagogue  (see 
Pes.  117# ;  Mek. ,  Beshallah,  §  3;  I  Macc.  ii.  52;  Philo, 
“Who  is  the  Heir?”  xviii.-xix.),  the  Church  (see 
Rom.  iv.  1 ;  Gal.  iii.  6 ;  James,  ii.  23),  and  the  Mosque 
(Koran,  sura  iii.  58-60).  “Abraham  was  not  a  Jew 
nor  a  Christian,  but  a  believer  in  one  God  [a  Moslem], 
a  hater  of  idolatry,  a  man  of  perfect  faith  ”  (ib.  suras 
ii.  118,  iv.  124,  vi.  162,  xvi.  121).  When  God  said, 
“Let  there  be  light!”  He  had  Abraham  in  view 
(Gen.  R.  ii.). 

Many  Arabic  legends  concerning  Abraham  based 
on  the  Koran  found  their  way  back  to  Jewish  works 
(see  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  25,  and  introduction,  xv.). 

bibliography  :  Weil,  Bibl.  Legcndcn  cler  Muselmctnner \  p. 
68;  Grimbaum,  Nene  Beitriige  zur  Semitischen  Sagen- 
Tmncle ,  pp.  91-93;  B.  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  nacliAuff as- 
sung  cler  Jihlisclicn  Sage ,  especially  pp.  95-210,  Leipsic,  1859 
tnis  book  contains  a  very  full  account,  with  valuable  refer¬ 
ences,  of  the  rabbinic  traditions  concerning  Abraham);  Hughes, 
Dictionary  of  Islam ,  s.v. 

- In  Mohammedan  Legend :  Of  all  the  Biblical 

personages  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Abraham  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Biblical  material  contained  in  the  Koran,  its 
source  must  be  looked  for  not  in  any  written  docu¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  stories,  more  or  less  tinged  by 
midrashic  additions,  which  Mohammed  heard  from 
his  Jewish  or  Christian  teachers  and  friends.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  various  periods 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Arabian  prophet ;  for  in  these 
matters  Mohammed  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
his  views  as  to  the  importance  of  Biblical  person¬ 
ages  varied  with  changing  circumstances  and  chan¬ 
ging  needs.  In  his  early  preachings  Mohammed 
shows  very  little  knowledge  of  the  patriarch.  The 
only  mention  of  him  during  the  early  Meccan  period 
is  found  in  sura  lxxxvii.  19  (compare  sura  liii.  37), 
where  Mohammed  makes  a  passing  reference  to  the 
“  Suhuf  Ibrahim  ”  (the  Rolls  of  Abraham) ;  these 
can  not  have  reference,  as  Sprenger  thinks  (“Leben 
u.  Lelire  Mohammeds,”  ii.  348,  363  et  seq.),  to  any 
real  apocryphal  books,  but  merely  to  a  reminiscence 
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of  what  Mohammed  had  heard  about  the  mention  of 
Abraham  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  (Kuenen,  “National  and  Universal  Religions,” 
p.  297,  note  1,  and  pp.  817-823,  New  York,  1882). 
Similarly  in  sura  liii.  37— a  passage  certainly  not 
older  than  the  end  of  the  first  Meccan  period  (Nol- 
deke,  “Gescli.  des  Korans,”  p.  79) — he  speaks  of 
Abraham  as  of  one  that  had  fulfilled  his  word,  giv¬ 
ing  as  his  reference  the  same  Rolls  of  Abraham 
(Hirschfeld,  “Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Korans,” 
p.  12  ;  compare  Gen.  xxii.  16).  To  this  later  Meccan 
period  may  also  belong  what  Mohammed  has  to  say 
of  Abraham  as  one  who  was  oppressed  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  true  religion  and  for  championing  his  God. 
This  part  of  Abraham’s  career  appealed  very  strongly 
to  Mohammed ;  for  he  saw  in  it  a  certain  prototype 
of  his  own  early  and  severe  struggles  with  the  pa¬ 
tricians  of  his  native  city.  As  Sfoliammed  is  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  so  Abraham  is  among  the  first. 
Abraham  is  evidently — though  this  is  not  directly 
stated — one  of  the  seven  bearers  of  Matani,  the  mes¬ 
sages  repeated  from  out  of  the  heavenly  book  (sura 
xv.  87 ;  compare  xxxix.  24).  The  other  six  are  the 
prophets  of  Ad,  Thamud,  and  Midian,  and  Noah, 
Lot,  and  Moses.  Abraham  is  a  righteous  man  (pv-j  V) 
and  prophet  (sura  xix.  42). 

In  the  later  suras  Mohammed  seems  to  have  learned 
more  about  Abraham.  In  sura  vi.  75  he  relates 
how  the  prophet  came  to  worship  God  by  watch¬ 
ing  physical  phenomena:  “Thus  did  we  show  Abra¬ 
ham  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  that 
he  should  be  of  those  who  are  sure.  And  when 
the  night  overshadowed  him  he  saw  a 
“  Great,  star  and  said,  ‘  This  is  my  Lord 7 ;  but 
Greater,  when  it  set  he  said,  ‘  I  love  not  those 
Greatest.”  that  set. 7  And  when  he  saw  the  moon 
beginning  to  rise  he  said,  ‘  This  is  my 
Lord  7 ;  but  when  it  set  he  said,  ‘  If  my  Lord  guides 
me  not  I  shall  surely  be  of  the  people  who  err.  ’  And 
when  he  saw  the  sun  beginning  to  rise  he  said,  ‘  This 
is  my  Lord,  this  is  the  greatest  of  all 7 ;  but  when  it 
set  he  said,  ‘  O  my  people,  verily,  I  am  clear  of  what 
ye  associate  with  God ;  verily,  I  have  turned  my  face 
to  Him  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 7  ” 

The  name  of  Abraham’s  father  is  said  to  have  been 
Azar,  though  some  of  the  later  Arab  writers  give  the 
name  correctly  as  Terah.  Others  claim  that  Azar 
was  his  real  name,  while  Terah  was  his  surname 
(Nawawi,  “Biographical  Diet,  of  Illustrious  Men,” 
p.  128;  but  see  Jawaliki,  “  Al-Mu‘arrab,”  ed.  Saeliau, 
p.  21;  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxxiii.  214).  Still  a  third  class 
of  authorities  say  that  Azar  means  either  “  the  old 
man  ”  or  “  the  perverse  one.  ”  Modern  scholars  have 
suggested  that  the  word  is  a  mistake  for  'mTtfn 
(B.  B.  loa;  see  Pautz,  “Mohammed’s  Lehre  von  der 
Offenbarung,”  p.  242).  This  Azar  was  a  great  wor¬ 
shiper  of  idols,  and  Abraham  had  hard  work  in  dis¬ 
suading  him  from  worshiping  them.  The  story  is 
told  in  sura  xxi.  58  et  seq. :  “  And  we  gave  Abraham 
a  right  direction  before;  for  about  him  we  knew. 
When  he  said  to  his  father  and  to  his  people,  ‘What 
are  these  images  to  which  ye  pay  devotion  ? 7  said 
they,  £We  found  our  fathers  serving  them.7  Said, 
he,  ‘  Both  ye  and  your  fathers  have  been  in  obvious 
error. 7  They  said,  ‘  Dost  thou  come  to  us  with  the 
truth,  or  art  thou  of  those  that  sport?  7  He  said,  ‘Nay, 
but  your  Lord  is  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  which  He  created ;  and  I  am  of  those  who  tes¬ 
tify  to  this,  and,  by  God,  I  will  plot  against  your 
idols  after  ye  have  turned  and  shown  me  your  backs. 7 
So  he  brake  them  all  in  pieces,  except  a  large  one 
that  haply  they  might  refer  it  to  [lay  the  blame  upon] 
him.  Said  they,  ‘  Who  has  done  this  with  our  gods? 
Verity,  he  is  of  the  wrong-doers. 7  They  said,  ‘  We 


heard  a  youth  speak  of  them,  who  is  called  Abraham. 7 
Said  they,  ‘  Then  bring  him  before  the  eyes  of  men ; 
haply  they  will  bear  witness. 7  Said  they,  ‘  Was  it 
thou  who  did  this  to  our  gods,  O  Abraham?  7  Said 
he,  ‘  Nay,  it  was  this  largest  of  them ;  but  ask  them 
if  they  can  speak.  ... 7  Said  they,  ‘  Burn  him  and 
help  your  gods  if  ye  are  going  to  do  so.7  We  said, 
‘O  fire !  be  thou  cool  and  a  safety  for  Abraham. 7  ”  In 
suras  xxvii.  and  xxxix.  Mohammed  returns  to  this 
story,  and  adds  the  account  of  the  messengers  that 
came  to  Abraham,  of  the  promise  of  a  son  named 
Isaac,  and  of  the  coming  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  “  W e  turned  these  cities  upside  down  and 
rained  on  them  stones  of  baked  clay  ”  (compare  sura 
li.  34).  The  destruction  of  the  two  cities  served  Mo¬ 
hammed  as  a  warning,  taken  from  history,  which  he 
desired  to  impress  upon  his  opponents  in  Mecca. 

The  ‘ Afcedah ,  or  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  is  mentioned 
in  several  places  in  the  Koran.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  is  found  in  sura  xxxvii.  100  et  seq.:  “And 
when  he  reached  the  age  to  work  with  him  he  said : 

*  O  my  boy  !  verily  I  have  seen  in  a  dream  that  I 
should  sacrifice  thee;  look,  then,  that  thou  seest 
right. 7  Said  he,  ‘  O  my  sire !  do  what  thou  art  bid¬ 
den;  thou  wilt  find  me,  if  it  please  God,  one  of  the 
patient. 7  And  when  they  were  resigned  and  Abra¬ 
ham  had  thrown  him  down  upon  his  forehead,  we 
called  to  him,  ‘  O  Abraham!  thou  hast  verified  the 
vision ;  verily,  thus  do  we  reward  those  who  do  good. 
This  is  surety  an  obvious  trial. 7  And  we  rewarded 
him  with  a  mighty  victim.  ” 

Mohammed,  however,  went  further  than  this,  and, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  position  against  his  Jew¬ 
ish  opponents  in  Medina,  made  out  of  Abraham  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  premoham- 
Prominen.ee  medan  religious  history.  He  alleges 

Given  to  that  Abraham  was  the  real  founder  of 
Abraham,  the  religion  that  he  himself  was  preach¬ 
ing;  that  Islam  was  merely  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  old  religion  of  Abraham  and  not  a  new 
faith  now  preached  for  the  first  time.  Abraham  is 
the  “  friend  of  God  ”  (sura  iv.  124),  an  appellation  that 
the  followers  of  Islam  now  usually  apply  to  him,  and 
on  account  of  which  to-day  the  city  of  Hebron  is 
called  Al-IIalil  (compare  Isa.  xli.  8 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  61a). 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  imam,  or  religious 
leader  (compare  suras  ii.  118,  xvi.  121),  and  perhaps 
also  a  “  lianif  ” ;  “  he  was  not  one  of  the  idolaters.  .  .  . 
[God]  chose  him,  and  He  guided  him  unto  the  right 
way.  .  .  .  Then  we  inspired  thee,  Follow  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  a  lianif,  for  he  was  not  of  the  idolaters.  ” 
The  exact  meaning  of  “hanif”  is  uncertain;  but  it 
seems  in  general  to  designate  a  man  who  searched 
after  the  truth  and  despised  idolatry  (Kuenen,  t.c . 
note  2,  pp.  323-326;  Wellliausen,  “  Skizzen,”  iii.  207). 

Characteristic  is  the  following  saying :  “  Abraham 
was  not  a  Jew  nor  yet  a  Christian,  but  he  was  a 
lianif  resigned,  and  not  of  the  idolaters.  Verityr, 
the  people  most  worthy  of  Abraham  are  those  that 
follow  him  and  his  prophets,  and  those  that  believe  ” 
(sura  iii.  60).  With  the  same  theological  intent 
Mohammed  makes  various  references  to  the  Millat 
Ibrahim  (“  Religion  of  Abinliam  ”)  as  the  one  he  de¬ 
sires  his  people  to  follow  (suras  xvi.  124,  ii.  124, 
xxii.  77). 

During  the  latest  period  of  Mohammed’s  activity 
in  Medina  he  became  still  bolder,  and,  in  developing 
his  theory  in  regard  to  Abraham,  left  entirety  the 
beaten  track  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Midrash.  It 
had  become  necessary  for  him  to  break  entirety  with 
the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
prophet.  The  Mblah ,  or  direction  of  prayer,  was 
still  toward  Jerusalem.  As  the  Jews  had  refused 
to  follow  Mohammed  it  was  necessary  to  dissociate 
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liis  religion  from  theirs,  and  to  turn  the  faces  and 
thoughts  of  his  followers  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca. 
In  order  that  the  change  might  be  effected  with 
as  little  friction  as  possible,  Mohammed^  connected 
Mecca  and  its  holy  house,  the  Kaaba,  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Abraham,  the  real  founder  of  his  Islam.  It 
is  here  that  Ishmael  comes  for  the  first  time  promi¬ 
nently  forward.  In  one  of  the  latest  suras  (ii*  118 
et  seq.)  a  passage  reads:  “And  when  we  made  the 
house  a  place  of  resort  unto  men,  and  a  sanctuary, 
and  (said)  take  the  station  of  Abraham  for  a  place 
of  prayer;  and  covenanted  with  Abraham  and  Ish¬ 
mael,  saying,  ‘  Do  ye  two  cleanse  my  house  for  those 
who  make  the  circuit,  for  those  who  pay  devotions 
there,  for  those  who  bow  down,  and  for  those,  too, 
who  adore.  .  .  .’  And  when  Abraham  raised  up 
the  foundations  of  the  house  with  Ishmael,  ‘  Lord, 
receive  it  from  us.  Verily,  Thou  art  hearing  and 
Thou  dost  know.  Lord,  and  make  us,  too,  resigned 
unto  Thee  and  of  our  seed  also  a  nation  resigned 
unto  Thee,  and  show  us  our  rites,  and  turn  toward 
us ;  verily,  Thou  art  easy  to  be  turned  and  merciful. 
Lord,  and  send  them  an  apostle  from  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  to  read  to  them  Thy  signs  and  teach  them 
the  Book  and  wisdom,  and  to  purify  them;  verily, 
Thou  art  the  mighty  and  the  wise  5  ”  (compare  suras 
iii.  90-98,  xxii.  27-81). 

There  is  no  local  tradition  connecting  Abraham 
with  Mecca ;  and  we  are  forced  to  put  this  down  as 
a  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  the  prophet,  based 
on  political  as  well  as  on  theological  reasons.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Shahrastani  (Arabic  text,  p. .  430),  this 
Kaaba  was  the  reproduction  of  the  one  in  heaven. 
The  “ Makam  Ibrahim,”  or  Station  of  Abraham,  is 
still  pointed  out  within  the  sacred  enclosure  at 
Mecca ;  and  the  footsteps  of  the  patriarch  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  worshipers  still  to  be  there  (Snouck 
Hurgron  je, “  Het  Mekkaansche  Feest, ”  p.  40 ;  Mekka, 
i.  11). 

The  stories  in  regard  to  Abraham,  told  in  a  few 
words  in  the  Koran,  naturally  form  the  basis  for 
further  midrasliic  expansion  among 

Moham-  the  Arabs.  The  likeness  of  the  history 
medan  of  Abraham  to  certain  features  in  the 

Midrash  life  of  their  own  prophet  made  him  a 
on  favorite  subject  in  the  hands  of  com- 
Abraham.  mentators  and  historians.  Mohamme¬ 
dan  writers  had  two  sources  from  which 
they  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  mid- 
rashic  interpretation:  verbal  information  from  the 
aklibar  (“  rabbis  ”),  and  a  study  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible  itself,  and  occasionally  of  comments  upon  it. 
The  former  source  was  undoubtedly  the  more  pro¬ 
lific  of  the  two.  The  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
standard  commentators  on  the  Koran — Zamakhshari, 
Baidawi,  Tabari;  but  more  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  works  of  Arabic  historians,  who  commenced 
their  histories  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  man, 
and  were  thus  bound  to  have  a  more  or  less  close 
acquaintance  with  the  Taurat  (Torah)  and  the  Mid¬ 
rash  upon  it.  Some  of  the  historians  are  quite  ex¬ 
act,  as  Ibn  Kutaibali,  and  the  first  philosopher  of 
history,  Ibn  Khaldun  ;  others,  however,  are  less 
critical,  as  Tabari,  Masudi,  Hamza,  Biruni,  Ma- 
krizi,  Ibn  al-Atliir,  Abu  al-Fida  (compare  Goldzilier, 
“  Bber  Mohanimedaniscke  Polemik  gegen  die  Ahl  al- 
Kitab,”  in  “Z.D.M.  G.”  xxxii.  857).  They  have  much 
to  say  about  the  trials  that  Abraham  underwent 
in  fighting  idolatry.  They  dilate  upon  the  great 
furnace  that.  Nimrod  had  built  in  Kutha  for  this 
purpose,  and  how  the  furnace  was  changed  into 
a  garden.  A  Kurd  named  Hayun,  Haizar,  or  Hai- 
zan,  is  said  to  have  advised  Nimrod  to  have  Abra¬ 
ham  burnt.  Abraham’s  father  is  said  to  have 


been  a  carver  of  images ;  and  Abraham,  in  selling 
his  father’s  Avares,  attempted  to  convert  the  people 
by  crying  out,  “Who  wishes  to  buy  that  which 
neither  hurts  nor  betters?”  Large  midrashic  addi¬ 
tions  are  made  in  order  to  bring  Nimrod  into  con¬ 
nection  with  Abraham.  It  is  said  that  the  star¬ 
gazers  warned  him  that  a  boy  would  be  born  that 
would  in  the  future  break  all  the  idols ;  that  Nimrod 
gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  children  bom ;  but 
that  when  Abraham  was  born  his  mother  hid  him 
in  a  cave  in  which,  during  a  few  days,  he  grew  to 
man’s  estate,  and  thus  foiled  the  purpose  of  the  king. 

The  incongruity  of  Mohammed’s  connecting  Abra¬ 
ham  with  the  building  of  the  Kaaba  was  evidently 
clearly  felt,  and  it  is  therefore  added  that  his  going 
to  Mecca  was  due  to  the  rupture  between  Sarah  and 
Hagar.  God  told  Abraham  to  take  the  bondmaid 
and  her  child,  Ishmael,  into  Arabia ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Zemzern  well  within  the  sacred  enclosure  that 
the  water  rose  up  which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the 
boy.  On  two  occasions  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  IshmaeFs  house  in  his  absence ;  and, 
by  the  answers  which  each  wife  gave  to  her  father- 
in-law,  Abraham  advises  his  son,  in  the  one  case,  to 
send  his  first  wife  away,  and  in  the  other  to  keep 
his  second  wife.  In  the  building  of  the  Kaaba, 
Abraham  was  assisted  by  the  Shekinali  (np^fc?) ;  oth¬ 
ers  say  by  a  cloud  or  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Abra¬ 
ham  acted  as  muezzin,  delivered  all  the  necessary 
prayers,  and  made  the  various  circuits  demanded 
by  the  later  ritual.  It  was  he  also  who  first  threw 
stones  at  Iblis  (the  devil)  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  a 
procedure  which  still  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  licijj.  It  is  natural  that  in  these 
later  accretions  Ishmael  should  take  the  place  of 
Isaac.  Some  authors  even  state  that  it  was  Ishmael 
who  was  to  have  been  offered  up ;  and  that  he  there¬ 
fore  bears  the  name  Al-Dhabih  (“  Slaughtered  One  ”). 
The  place  of  the  ‘ Akedah  is  also  transferred  to  Mina, 
near  Mecca.  The  ram  offered  up  in  lieu  of  the  son 
is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  offered  by 
Abel.  The  slaughtering  of  Isaac  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length,  as  well  as  the  firmness  of  Abraham  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  enticement  of  Iblis,  who  placed  himself  di¬ 
rectly  in  his  path.  This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  trials  (sura  ii.  118)  which  Abraham  underwent. 
Arabic  commentators,  however,  speak  of  three  trials 
only,  and  not  of  ten,  as  does  the  Jewish  Haggadah. 

Many  of  the  religious  observances  that  are  now 
found  'in  Islam  are  referred  to  Abraham ;  parallels 
to  which,  as  far  as  the  institution  of  certain  prayers 
is  concerned,  can  be  found  in  rabbinical  literature. 

Abraham  is  often  called  by  Arabic  authors  the 
“  father  of  hospitality  ” ;  and  long  accounts  are  given 
of  the  visit  of  the  angels.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  first  whose  hair  grew  white.  Of  his  death 
an  Arabic  Midrash  has  the  following :  When  God 
wished  to  take  the  soul  of  Abraham  He  sent  the 
Angel  of  Death  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  decrepit  old 
man.  Abraham  was  at  table  with  some  guests,  when 
he  saw  an  old  man  walking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
He  sent  an  ass  to  carry  the  man  to  his  tent.  The  old 
man,  however,  had  hardly  sufficient  strength  to  put 
the  food  set  before  him  to  his  mouth :  and  even  then 
lie  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  swallowing  it. 
Now,  a  long  time  before  this,  Abraham  had  asked 
God  not  to  take  away  his  soul  until  he  (Abraham) 
should  make  the  request.  When  he  saw  the  actions 
of  this  old  man  he  asked  him  what  ailed  him.  “  It 
is  the  result  of  old  age,  O  Abraham!  ”  he  answered. 
“How  old  are  you,  then?”  asked  Abraham.  The 
old  man  gave  his  age  as  two  years  more  than  that 
of  Abraham,  upon  which  the  patriarch  exclaimed, 
“  In  two  years’  time  I  shall  be  like  him !  0  God !  take 
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me  to  Thyself.  77  The  old  man,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Angel  of  Death,  then  took  away  Abraham’s  soul. 

Rabbinical  midrasliie  parallels  can  easily  be  found 
to  most  of  the  legends  referred  to  above :  a  large 
number  are  given  in  Grunbaum  (“Neue  Beitrage 
zur  Semitischen  Sagenkunde  ”).  It  is  of  interest 
to  observe  that  these  Mohammedan  additions  have 
also,  in  some  cases,  found  their  way  into  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature.  They  are  met  with  in  works  that  have 
been  written  under  Arabic  influence  in  one  form  or 
another.  Abraham’s  visit  to  Ishmael  is  found  in  the 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxx.  and  in  the  “  Sefer  lia-Yashar.”  In 
the  “  Shebet  Musar 77  of  Elijah  lia-Kolien  there  is  an 
appendix  entitled  “Tale  of  That  Which  Happened 
to  Our  Father  Abraham  in  Connection  with  Nim¬ 
rod.77  Elijah  lived  in  Smyrna  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  fact  will  explain  the 
Arabic  influence. 
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G. 

- Critical  View ;  The  original  and  proper  form 

of  this  name  seems  to  be  either  “  Abram77  or  “  Abiram” 
(I  Kings,  xvi.  84;  Deut.  xi.  6),  with 
Etymology,  the  meaning,  “my  Father  [or  my 
God]  is  exalted.77  The  form  “Abra¬ 
ham  77  yields  no  sense  in  Hebrew,  and  is  probably 
only  a  graphic  variation  of  “Abram,77  the  h  being 
simply  a  letter,  indicating  a  preceding  vowel,  a; 
hut  popular  tradition  explains  it  “father  of  a 
multitude”  (ab  hamon),  given  as  a  new  name  on 
the  occasion  of  a  turning-point  in  the  patriarch’s 
career  (Gen.  xvii.  o).  The  name  is  personal,  not  tribal ; 
it  appears  as  a  personal  name  in  Babjdonia  in  the  time 
of  Apil-Sin  (about  2320  b.c.  ;  Meissner,  “Beitrage 
zum  Altbabylonisehen  Pri vatrecht, ”  No.  Ill),  and  is 
not  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  an  ethnical 
sense  (for  example,  it  is  not  so  employed  in  Micah, 
vii.  20,  nor  in  Isa.  xli.  8). 

In  the  earlier  so-called  Jahvistic  narrative,  Abra¬ 
ham  embodies  particularly  the  conception  of  Israel’s 
title  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  comes 
National  from  the  East  to  Canaan,  receives  the 
Signifi-  promise  of  the  land,  separates  from 
cance.  Lot  (Moab  and  Ammon),  from  Ish¬ 
mael  (Arabian  tribes),  and  from  the 
sons  of  Keturali  (other  Arabian  tribes),,  thus  elim¬ 
inating  any  possible  future  contention  as  to  the 
title  to  the  country.  A  continuous  process  of  selec¬ 


tion  and  exclusion  is  here  exemplified,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  identify  Abraham  with  Canaan;  such 
was  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24).  In  the  narrative 
which  the  critics  regard  as  postexilian,  or  the  Priestly 
Code,  Abraham  further  represents  the  formal  cove¬ 
nant  of  God  (El  Shaddai)  with  the  nation,  sealed  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision  (Covenant).  He  stands, 
in  a  word,  for  the  premosaic  religious  constitution 
of  the  people. 

Abraham’s  singularly  majestic  and  attractive  per¬ 
sonality,  as  it  appears  in  Genesis,  is  in  this  view  the 
outcome  of  generations  of  thought. 
Character.  Each  age  contributed  to  the  portrait 
of  what  it  held  to  be  purest  and 
noblest  and  worthiest  of  the  first  forefather.  The 
result  is  a  figure,  solitary,  calm,  strong,  resting  un¬ 
swervingly  on  God,  and  moving  unscathed  among 
men.  Later  he  was  thought  of  as  “  the  friend  of  God  ” 
(Isa.  xli.  8).  Paul  calls  him  the  father  of  all  who 
believe  (Rom.  iv.).  Mohammed  takes  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  absolute  primitive  religion, 
from  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  diverged, 
and  to  which  Islam  has  returned.  The  character 
shows,  however,  a  commingling  of  high  and  low. 

[  There  are  generosity  (Gen.  xiii,),  bravery  (Gen.  xiv.), 
a  fine  sense  of  justice  (Gen.  xviii.).  But  tradition,  in 
order  to  bring  out  God’s  special  care  of  the  hero, 
twice  makes  him  guilty  of  falsehood  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.); 
this  last  fact  throws  light  on  the  ethical  ideas  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Is  there  any  historical  kernel  embedded  in  the 
narrative?  Obviously  it  contains  much  legendary 
matter.  The  stories  of  Lot,  Hagar, 
E-elation  to  and  Keturali  are  ethnological  myths; 
History,  the  theoplianies  and  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  are  legends ; 
circumcision  was  not  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  way  here  represented ;  and  the  story  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  a  product  of  the  regal 
period.  Abraham’s  kinsfolk  (Gen.  xxii.  20-24)  are 
personifications  of  tribes,  and  his  predecessors  and 
successors,  from  Noah  to  Jacob,  are  mythical  or 
legendary.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  much  debated 
fourteenth  chapter?  First,  it  must  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  history  of  the  Elamite  invasion,  and 
Abraham’s  connection  with  it.  The  first  part  may 
be  historical,  but  it  no  more  follows  that  the  second 
part  is  historical  than  the  reality  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  role  assigned  to  Moses  follows  from  the  reality 
of  the  Exodus.  On  the  contrary,  the  mention  of 
Salem  and  of  tithes  points  to  a  postexilian  origin 
for  the  paragraph.  The  invasion  may  be  historical 
—  “iDpnT:  (Cliedorlaomer)  and  “p'nK  (Arioch)  are 
Elamite,  and  a  march  from  Babylonia  to  Canaan  is 
conceivable — but  no  mention  of  it  has  been  found  in 
inscriptions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  with 
known  facts.  If  (Amraphel)  be  Hammurabi, 

Abraham’s  date  is  about  2300  b.c. 

The  biography  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  legendary ;  it  has  grown  up  around 
sacred  places,  ideas,  and  institutions.  Yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  involves  some  histor¬ 
ical  fact,  and  that  this  fact  has  to  do  with  tribal 
migration;  the  name,  though  personal,  not  tribal, 
may  represent  a  migration.  By  reason  of  the  pau¬ 
city  of  information  the  whole  question  is  obscure,  and 
any  conclusions  must  be  largely  conjectural. 

The  text  represents  Abraham  as  coming  to  Canaan 
from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  A  migration  of 
Hebrew  ancestors  from  that  region  is  not  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  what  we  know  of  Hebrew 
history.  But  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  well- 
formed  and  persistent  tradition,  and  a  migration  of 
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this  sort,  as  the  Tell-el- Amarna  inscriptions  indicate, 
must  be  regarded  as  possible.  If  a  motive  for  the 
movement  be  sought,  it  may  be  found  in  the  wars 
which  were  constantly  going  on  between  the  thickly 
settled  and  feebly  organized  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
between  the  rivers.  Distinct  indications  of  an  Abra- 
hamie  migration  from  Babylonia  are  found  by  some 
scholars  in  the  similarity  between  Babylonian  and 
Hebrew  institutions  (as  the  Sabbath)  and  myths 
(Creation,  Flood,  etc.) ;  by  others  this  similarity  is 
referred  to  Canaanite  intermediation,  or  to  later  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Assyria  or  Babylonia. 

The  supposed  relation  of  the  names  “  Sin  (the 
wilderness)  and  “  Sinai  ”  (the  mountain,  and  a  Ca¬ 
naanite  tribe)  to  the  Babylonian  moon-god,  Sin,  is 
doubtful.  The  migrating  tribes  would  speak  Baby¬ 
lonian  or  Aramaic,  but  would  speedily  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  their  new  surroundings  and  adopt  the 
language  of  the  region.  If  such  a  body  settled  in 
northern  Arabia,  this  might  account  for  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Abraham  with  Hagar  and  Keturah.  The 
Hebrew  tribes  proper,  coming  to  dwell  in  that  region, 
may  have  found  his  name  as  that  of  a  local  hero,  and 
may  gradually  have  adopted  it.  But  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  Canaan  from  2300  to  2000  b.g.  nothing  is 
known,  and  between  Abraham  and  Moses  there  is  al¬ 
most  an  absolute  blank  in  the  history. 
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ABRAHAM,  APOCALYPSE  OF:  An  apoc- 
ryplion  that  has  been  preserved  in  Old  Slavonic 
literature.  Its  title  does  not  fully  explain  its  con¬ 
tents,  for  about  one-third  of  it  might  more  appropri¬ 
ately  be  called  “  The  Legend  of  Abraham,”  as  this 
contains  an  account  of  Abraham’s  conversion  from 
idolatry  to  monotheism  quite  apart  from  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  which  follows. 

Abraham,  the  son  of  the  idol -maker  Terah  (Den. 
B.  xxxviii.  13) ,  was,  like  his  father,  a  thorough¬ 
going  idolater,  being  chiefly  devoted 
Abraham  to  the  worship  of  the  stone  idol  called 
the  Merumat  (“  Eben  Marumali,  ”  stone  of 
Iconoclast,  deceit  and  corruption).  But  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  a  place  near  Fandana  (Padan- 
aram),  some  of  his  idols  were  smashed,  and  having 
long  felt  misgivings  as  to  their  power,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  unreality  of  such  deities.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  fearlessly  propagated  this  new  truth,  de¬ 
fending  it  even  against  his  own  father,  whom  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  convert.  He  threw  the  wooden 
idol  Barisat— (K)riPK  13  (“Son  of  the  Fire ”)— into 
the  flames,  and  when  remonstrated  with  declared 
that  it  must  have  thrown  itself  in,  in  order  to  hurry 
the  boiling  of  the  food  (compare  a  similar  anecdote 
related  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  E.  xxxviii.  13).  But  not 
even  this  argument  influenced  his  father;  and  his 
more  elaborate  ones  in  favor  of  monotheism,  which 
almost  to  the  very  letter  are  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  Midrash  (Gen.  E.  1.6.) ,  also  proved 
futile.  Finally  God  told  Abraham  to  leave  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  which,  no  sooner  had  he  done,  than  it 
was  consumed  by  fire,  as  was  also  his  father.  The 
Biblical  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees”  (Gen.  xi.  31,  xv.  7) 
is  here  interpreted  as  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
later  in  fuller  detail  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
still  more  fully  in  the  Midrash,  Gen.  B.,  and  in 
Pes.  118 a.  In  the  last  passage  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Haran  and  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  Abra¬ 
ham  from  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  this  Apocalypse  with  the  Book  of  Ju¬ 


bilees.  The  relative  age  of  these  works  can  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  legend  of  Abraham 
as  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  with 
Date  of  Its  those  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Book  of 
Composi-  Jubilees.  The  legend  of  the  raven  in 
tion.  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xi.  18)  and  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Abraham 
in  his  bojdiood  are  still  unknown  to  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  while  the  legend  of  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees  is 
found  there  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  The  mockery 
of  the  idol  Barisat  is  more  extended  in  the  Midrash 
than  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  also  the  condemnation  of 
Terah  as  an  idolater,  as  related  in  the  Apocalypse, 
discloses  the  older  Haggadah  (Gen.  E.  xxxix.  7), 
whereas  the  Book  of  Jubilees  presents  the  later  one 
(compare  Gen.  E.  xxx.  4,  xxxix.  7,  where  Terah  is 
treated  quite  mildly).  As  the  Book  of  Jubilees  can 
not  have  been  written  later  than  70  (see  Jubilees, 
Book  of),  the  date  of  the  composition  should  be 
set  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  ascertain  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  language  in  which  this 
legend  was  originally  written.  The 
Its  Origi-  sarcastic  names  given  to  the  idols  pre- 
nal  suppose  a  familiarity  with.a  Semitic 
Language,  dialect  which  a  Greco-Jewish  writer 
would  scarcely  have  expected  of  his 
readers.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The  frequent  phrase, 

“  And  I  said.  Behold  me,”  suggests  the  Hebrew  idiom 
•Ojn,  while  the  expression  “silver”  for  “money”  is 
common  to  both  languages. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  main  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  is  a  commentary  on  Gen.  xv.,  which  is  not 
only  interpreted  by  the  Haggadah  as  a 
Abraham  revelation  of  the  future  destinies  of 
and  the  Israel  up  to  their  final  redemption 
Angels.  (Gen.  E.  xliv.  15) ,  but  also  as  imply - 
in g  the  fact  that  “  God  lifted  Abraham 
above  the  firmament  ”  and  told  him  to  “  look  down 
upon  the  world  beneath.”  The  Apocalypse  re¬ 
lates  minutely  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
ascension,  mentioned  in  the  Midrash,  took  place. 
According  to  this,  Abraham’s  sacrifice  of  the  animals 
(Gen.  xv.)  took  place,  by  God’s  command,  on  the 
holy  Mount  Horeb,  whither  Abraham  was  led  by  the 
angel  (Yahoel)  after  a  journey  of  forty  days. 
The  angel  introduces  himself  to  Abraham,  _  the 
“friend  of  God”  (Book  of  Jubilees,  19;  Men.  536), 
as  a  being  possessed  of  the  power  of  the  Ineffable 
Name  ni h  (Name  of  the  Existing),  a  quality 

assigned  elsewhere  by  the  rabbis  to  Metatron, 
“  whose  name  is  like  unto  that  of  God  Himself  ”  (Sanh. 
386) .  This  also  explains  why,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  name  Yahoel  is  evidently  a  substitute  for  the 
Ineffable  Name  (ni»T») ,  of  which  even .  the  wri¬ 
ting  out  in  full  was  forbidden.  Yahoel  is  also  the 
heavenly  choirmaster,  who  teaches  the  angels  their 
hymn  (nTGP),  a  function  which,  according  to  Yal- 
kut,  i.  §  133,  is  assigned  to  Michael.  Similarly,  the 
control  over  “  the  threats  and  attacks  of  the  reptiles  ” 
ascribed  here  to  Yahoel  is  assigned  to  Michael  (see 
Schwab,  “  Vocabulaire,”  p.  283).  Even  Michael's 
chief  task  of  protecting  and  watching  over  Israel 
(Dan.  xii.  1)  is  assumed  by  Yahoel,  who^  says  to 
Abraham:  “I  am  .  .  .  with  the  generation  pre¬ 
pared  from  of  old  to  come  from  thee,  and  with  me  is 
Michael.”  These  are  the  oldest  instances  of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  Michael,  originally  the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel,  into  Metatron  that  is, 
unto  the  one  who  concentrates  in  himself  all  that 
is  great,  a  development  in  Jewish  angelology  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  (see  Abraham,  Testament  of).  Under 
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the  guidance  of  Yalioel,  and  assisted  by  many  other 
angels,  Abraham  oilers  up  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.) ,  but 
not  without  being  disturbed  b}r  Azazel,  the  fallen 
archangel  and  seducer  of  mankind,  as  lie  is  character¬ 
ized  in  the  Apocalypse  (in  agreement  with  the  Midr. 
Abkir,  Yalk. ,  Gen. ,  §  44) .  In  the  form  of  an  unclean 
bird  he  swoops  down  “  upon  the  carcasses  ”  (Gen. 
xv.  11) ,  and,  speaking  with  a  human  voice,  tries  to 
persuade  Abraham  to  leave  the  holy  place.  But 
Abraham  was  not  the  man  to  be  seduced  by  Sa¬ 
tan  (Sanli.  S9b).  Yahoel  spoke  to  Azazel,  saying: 
“Listen,  thou  [evil]  adviser,  leave  this  man  alone, 
thou  c-anst  not  lead  him  astray ;  thou  canst  not  tempt 
the  righteous.”  According  to  Baba  Batra,  17a, 
Abraham  was  one  of  the  three  righteous  ones,  over 
whom  Satan  (jnn  the  Evil  Spirit)  had  no  power. 
Yahoel  then  adds  that  the  celestial  garments  which 
Satan  had  worn  now  belong  to  Abraham ;  which  is  also 
expressed  in  Pirke  de-Babbi  Eliezer,  xx.  and  in  Tar- 
gum  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  21,  where  it  is  said  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  light  (m*  nurp  for  my  m:m  Gen.  r.  xx. 
29)  of  the  first  two  human  beings  were  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  primeval  serpent.  The  Apocalypse 
understands  Azazel’s  sin  to  have  consisted  in  “scat¬ 
tering  the  secrets  of  heaven  upon  earth  ”  (compare 
Book  of  Enoch,  viii.  1)  and  in  devising  rebellion 
against  the  Mighty  One  (TDK) ;  compare  also  Gen. 
R.  xix.  and  Pirke  ~R.  El.  xiii. 

After  this  interview  with  Satan,  Abraham,  borne 
by  a  dove  (compare  Matt.  iii.  16),  ascended  to  heaven, 
the  splendor  and  glory  of  which  are 
Abraham’s  described  at  great  length,  and  particu- 
Ascension.  larly  the  rivalry  of  the  living  creatures 
about  the  heavenly  throne  (tfDI3n  nvn ; 
see  Tan. ,  ed.  Buber ;  Gen.  x.) .  He  also  saw  there  the 
angels  that  are  born  daily,  and  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  have  sung  their  hymn  (Gen.  R.  lxxviii.  1.)  He 
repeats  the  prayer  spoken  for  him  by  the  angel,  es¬ 
pecially  the  following  passage :  “  Tliou,  O  Light,  didst 
shine  before  the  primeval  morning  [the  Slavonic  text 
has  “  morning-light,”  a  mistranslation  of  the  original 
TIN  or  NmrB]  upon  Thy  creatures,  to 

cause  the  day  to  illumine  the  earth  by  the  light  of 
Thy  countenance,  ”  which  is  also  found  in  the  ritual. 
This  view  rests  upon  an  ancient  conception  known 
to  the  students  of  the  Merkabali  mysteries,  and  is 
rendered  in  Gen.  R.  iii.  4:  “God  wrapped  Himself 
in  a  garment  of  light,  with  which  He  illuminated  the 
earth  from  one  end  to  the  other.  ” 

Ascending  higher,  Abraham  reaches  the  seventh 
heaven,  where  he  sees  the  throne,  but  he  does  not  see 
God,  as  He  is  invisible.  Here  he  is  shown  by1  God 
everything  that  exists  in  the  heavens :  the  angels,  the 
celestial  bodies,  also  the  earth,  and  everything  that 
is  moving  upon  it.  He  sees,  in  addition,  the  Levi¬ 
athan  and  its  possessions  in  the  nethermost  waters 
(compare  Cant.  R.  on  i.  4),  and  the  world  founded 
upon  its  fins  (compare  Pirke  R.  El.  ix.).  Furthermore, 
he  sees  the  rivers  and  their  origin,  and  paradise  (Syr¬ 
iac  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  iv.  4).  "The  fall  of  mankind 
is  explained  to  him,  just  as  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of 
Baruch  and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.  Adam  and  Eve  are  led 
to  commit  (sexual)  sin  by  Azazel  (Satana-El  in  the 
Book  of  Baruch ;  Sama-El  in  Pirke  R.  El.)  through  his 
causing  them  to  eat  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  a  grape 
from  the  vine  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Baruch  and 
Ber.  40 a).  God  informs  Abraham  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  yezer  ha-ra ‘  (“  the  lustful  desire  ”),  and  fa  NE>nff 
(“the  pollution  of  the  serpent”),  with  which 
man  from  that  time  has  been  possessed,  he  has  a  free 
will  of  his  own  and  may  choose  to  abstain  from  sin. 
Abraham  then  obtains  an  insight  into  the  future  of 
both  individuals  and  nations,  and  especially  is  he  fore¬ 
warned  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 


their  final  redemption  in  the  Messianic  time.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple,  which  sorely  grieves  Abra¬ 
ham,  is  declared  by  God  to  be  a  necessaiy  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Israel;  and,  as  in 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxviii.,  a  time  is  hinted  for  the  end  of 
their  sufferings  under  the  four  empires.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  period  preceding  the  Messianic  time 
is  the  onty  part  containing  Christian  interpolations, 
which  are  easily  separated  from  the  main  part,  all  of 
which  has  a  decidedly  J ewish  character.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  mention  of  the  ten  plagues  which  shall 
befall  the  heathen  nations,  a  constantly  recurring 
feature  in  the  description  of  the  Messianic  time  (see 
Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  30;  Ex.  R.  ix.  13),  and  by  the 
concluding  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  contains 
the  prophecy  of  the  gathering  of  Israel  in  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land,  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  trumpet-blast  from 
God  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  vi.  58),  and  b}^  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  upon  the  heathen  and  the  wicked. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Apocalypse  proper,  it  clearly  can  not  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Date  of  First  Temple,  as  it  contains  Abraham’s 
Composi-  lamentations  over  that  catastrophe, 
tion.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  freedom  of 
will,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  man, 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  sin,  against  which  this  passage  seems  to  be  di¬ 
rected.  But  this  very  opposition  to  the  Christian 
dogma  shows  that  at  the  time  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  Christianity  was  not  far  removed  from  Ju¬ 
daism,  at  least  not  in  Palestine,  where,  since  he  used 
a  Semitic  language,  the  author  must  have  lived. 
The  last  decades  of  the  first  century  appear  to  be  the 
period  in  which  the  xlpocalypse  was  written.  This 
remark,  however,  applies  to  the  main  part  of  the 
book,  and  not  to  its  Christian  and  Gnostic  interpola¬ 
tions.  In  connection  with  these  must  be  considered 
the  statement  found  in  the  Apocalypse  that  Azazel, 
who  is  described  as  being  endowed  with  twelve  wings 
(which  description  coincides  exactly  with  that  given 
in  the  Haggadah,  Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.),  shares  with  God 
the  power  over  Israel.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  Kakodaimon ;  and 
in  this  connection  Irenoeus  may  be  quoted,  who  says 
of  the  Ophitic  Gnostics  (“  Contra ^XeyxoQ”  i.  30,  9), 

“  et  projectibilem  serpentem  duo  habere  nomina,  Mi¬ 
chael  et  Saniael,  dicunt”  (and  they  called  the  wretched 
serpent  two  names,  Michael  and  Samael) .  Thus,  in 
the  mind  of  these  Gnostics,  Samael  (flippy  £yrD  “  the 
entwined  serpent  ”)  and  Michael  were  fused  into  one 
being.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  probable  that  certain 
parts  of  the  heretical  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  which 
was  in  circulation  among  the  Gnostics  (Epiphanius, 
Uavdpcov  39,  5) ,  were  incorporated  in  the  present  text. 
Subtracting,  then,  the  first  part,  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Gnostic  and  Chris¬ 
tian  interpolations,  only  about  three  hundred  lines 
remain,  and  this  number  would  exactly  correspond 
with  the  number  which,  according  to  the  stichom- 
etry  of  Nicephorus,tlie  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  con¬ 
tained.  Outside  of  this,  no  trace  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  found  in  ancient  writings.  The  quotation  by  Ori- 
gen  (“  In  Lucam,  ”  horn.  35)  from  an  apocalypse  of 
Abraham  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  present  text. 
Compare  also  Azazel  and  Abraham,  Testament  of. 
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ABRAHAM’S  BOSOM :  In  the  New  Testament 
and  in  Jewish  writings  a  term  signifying  the  abode 
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of  bliss  in  the  other  world.  According  to  IV  Macc. 
xiii.  17,  the  righteous  who  die  for  tlieir  faith  are 
received  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  paradise 
(compare  Matt.  viii.  11:  “Many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”).  In 
Kid.  72 b,  Adda  bar  Aliaba,  a  rabbi  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  is  said  to  be  “  sitting  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  ” 
which  means  that  he  has  entered  paradise.  With  this 
should  be  compared  the  statement  of  R.  Levi  (Gen. 
R.  xlviii.)  :  “In  the  world  to  come  Abraham  sits  at  j 
the  gate  of  Gehenna,  permitting  none  to  enter  -who  ! 
bears  the  seal  of  the  covenant ”  (see  Circumcision).  j 

In  the  Hellenistic  Testament  of  Abraham  it  is  j 
Adam,  the  representative  of  humanity,  who  sits  at  j 
the  gate  of  hell  and  paradise;  the  Jewish  view  of 
later  times  placed  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  Israel, 
in  Adam’s  place.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  as  presented  in  Luke,  xvi.  19-31, 
the  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Lazarus, 
the  beggar,  died  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  i 
Abraham’s  Bosom ;  the  rich  man  died  and  ivas  put 
into  Gehenna,  where  he  saw  Lazarus  in  the  Bosom 
of  Abraham,  full  of  joy,  whereas  he  suffered  great 
torment.  Thereat  he  cried :  “  Father  Abraham,  have  ; 
mercy  on  me  1  ”  and  finally  he  asked  Abraham  to  send 
Lazarus  to  his  father’s  house  to  admonish  his  five 
brothers  to  lead  lives  characterized  by  repentance,  in 
order  not  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  his  own.  Where¬ 
upon  Abraham  said :  “  They  have  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  teachings  of  the  prophets ;  let  them  be  mind¬ 
ful  of  these,  and  they  will  enter  paradise  as  well  as 
Lazarus.”  On  Lazarus  (Eliezer)  and  Abraham  see 
Geiger’s  “  Judische  Zeitsclirift  fur  Wissensclia.ft  und 
Leben,”  vii.  200.  It  is  plain  that  Abraham  is  here 
viewed  as  the  warden  of  paradise,  like  Michael  in 
Jewish  and  St.  Peter  in  Christian  folk-lore  (“Texts  j 
and  Studies,”  v.  55,  69,  Cambridge).  Of  Abraham  ; 
as  attorney  pleading  for  Israel,  R.  Jonathan  also 
speaks  ( Shab.  89 b ).  K. 

ABRAHAM’S  OAK  :  A  famous  and  venerable 
oak  ( Quercus  pscuclo-coccifera)  which  still  stands  at 
Mamre,  half  an  hour’s  journey  west  of  Hebron,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  over  which  it  projects. 
Josephus  probably  refers  to  it  (“Ant.”  i.  10,  §4),  or 
a  predecessor  on  the  same  spot,  when  he  mentions 
that  Abraham  dwelt  by  an  “  ogygian  ”  (prehistoric) 


Abraham’s  Oak  in  1S47. 


tree.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  opposite  this 
oak  that  Abraham’s  tent  was  pitched  at  the  time 
that  the  angels  came  to  him  and  promised  him  a  son 
and  heir ;  also  when  he  was  negotiating  with  Epliron 
the  Hittite  for  the  cave  of  Maclipelah  (Gen.  xviii. 
and  xxiii.).  Some  have  connected  the  oak  with  an 
earlier  stage  of  tree- worship.  In  Jerome’s  time, 


fairs  were  held  under  it.  During  the  Crusades  Abra¬ 
ham’s  Oak  was  visited  frequently  by  the  pilgrims; 
and  it  became  customary  to  hold  the  Feast  of  the 
Trinity  under  its  shadow,  connecting  the  subject  of 
the  feast  with  the  three  angels  of  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative.  The  inventive  traveler  Odoricus  (1286-1331) 
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connects  the  oak  with  the  legend  of  the  Cross  (“  Itin- 
erarium,  ”  chap.  xlvi. ).  Josippon  states  that  it  lasted 
until  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  when  it 
withered.  Its  wood  was  used  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  the  belief  being  that  such  a  use  prevented 
any  illness  up  to  the  day  of  death  (Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel,  pp.  lxxi.  and  78). 

Near  the  oak  in  former  times,  on  its  north  side, 
stood  a  terebinth,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (“B. 
J.  ”  iv.  9,  §  7),  had  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  It  was  under  this  tree  that,  in  Hadrian’s  time, 
the  great  sales  of  Jewish  slaves,  numbering,  it  is 
said, "no  less  than  135,000,  took  place. 

Abraham’s  Oak  has  become  considerably  weak¬ 
ened  in  recent  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  taken  in  the  years  1847  and  1897  re¬ 
spectively.  In  1852  a  large  branch  was  broken  olf  by 
lightning ;  and  the  w ood  from  it  formed  eight  camel- 
loads. 
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011-626 ;  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement , 


ABRAHAM,  TESTAMENT  OF :  An  apoc¬ 
ryphal  book,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mon¬ 
tague  Rhodes  James,  in  two  different  recensions, 
in  Robinson’s  “Texts  and  Studies,” 
Recent  ii.  No.  2  (Cambridge,  1892),  and  trans- 
Discovery  lated  from  the  Greek  original  by  W. 
of  Book.  A.  Craigie  in  the  “  Ante-Nicene  Libra¬ 
ry,”  ix.  182-201.  Ethiopic,  Slavonic, 
and  Rumanian  versions  also  have  been  found,  and 
some  of  them  published. 

The  book  contains  the  story  of  the  death  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  told  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
the  death  of  Moses 'is  described  by  the  ancient  Hag- 
gadah;  with  the  view  of  portraying  in  poetic  style 
the  pious  man,  on  the  one  hand,  struggling  against 
the  fate  of  mortality,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  enjoying, 
while  still  in  mortal  garb,  the  privilege  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  whole  world  with  the  eyes  of  an  immortal 
being  (see  Moses,  Ascension  of,  and  Abraham, 
Apocalypse  of)  .  Abraham,  the  model  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent,  hospitable,  and  j  ust  man,  having  reached  the 
full  measure  of  life,  God  sends  Michael,  his  chief 
general  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xx.  6, 
and  Buber’s  “Midrash  Agadah.”  p.  162,  interpret¬ 
ing  Josh.  v.  14) ,  to  prepare  him  for  the  approaching 
end.  The  archangel  appears  as  a  common  traveler 
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to  Abraham  in  the  field,  and  is  received  with  cus¬ 
tomary  hospitality  and  invited  to  Abraham’s  house. 
On  their  way  home,  Abraham,  who  understands  the 
language  of  trees)  as  did  Jolianan  ben  Zaklcai, 
Sukka,  28a) ,  hears  the  huge  tamarisk-tree  with  its 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  branches  (=  ; 

Gen.  xxi.  33)  singing  a  song  which  seems  to  be 

the  foreboding  of  some  misfortune  (Zoliar,  Wa- 
yera,  Gen.  xviii.  1,  end).  Tears  spring  to  his  eyes 
as  he  washes  the  feet  of  the  archangel;  and  Michael 
weeps  also,  his  tears  turning  into  pearls  which 
Abraham  catches  quickly,  hiding  them  under  liis 
cloak.  Michael,  before  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
departs  for  a  few  moments,  as  it  is  sunset,  the 
time  when  the  ministering  angels  sing  the  praise 
of  the  Lord  in  heaven,  and  Michael,  their  chief, 
must  lead  them  (Yalk.,  Gen.  §  138).  But,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  Michael  shrinks  from  bringing  the 
tidings  of  approaching  death  to  Abraham,  whose 
equal  for  goodness  of  heart  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  When  God  reassures  him  by  the 
promise  that  He  will  send  a  prophetic  dream  to 
Isaac,  announcing  to  him  the  death  of  his  father,  an¬ 
other  difficulty  presents  itself  in  reentering  Abra¬ 
ham’s  house;  How  can  he,  a  celestial  being,  par¬ 
take  of  the  meal  spread  before  him  ?  God  tells  him 
to  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  that  He  will  send  over 
him  “  a  devouring  spirit  that  shall  eat  up  everything 
out  of  his  hands  and  mouth.  ”  Compare  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr,  “Dial,  cum  Trypli.”  lvii.,  where  the  eating  of 
the  angels  is  compared  with  the  eating  of  fire,  a 
view  which  differs  from  the  Docetic  one,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  eating  of  the  angels  as  merely  apparent, 
not  real  (Tobit,  xii.  19;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  11,  §  2 ; 
Philo,  “De  Abraliamo,”  §23,  eel.  Mangey,  ii.  18; 
B.  M.  866;  Gen.  B.  xlviii.  14,  and  most  of  the  Church 
Fathers),  and  differs  also  from  the  ingenuous  one 
in  the  Targurn  on  Gen.  xviii.  8,  and  Tanna  debe  Eli  • 
yahu  R.  12. 

Immediately  after  midnight  (the  time  of  divine 
favor,  Ber.  36)  Isaac  dreams  of  his  father’s  death. 
Having  related  the  dream  to  Abraham,  son  and  fa¬ 
ther  begin  to  weep,  thus  rousing  Sarah,  who  recog¬ 
nizes  Michael  as  one  of  the  three  angels  (Gen.  xviii. 
1-10) .  According  to  recension  A,  Michael  had  been 
the  speaker  of  the  three;  while,  according  to  recen¬ 
sion  B,  he  had  gone  to  rescue  Lot  (see  Gen.  R.  1.  2,  and 
B.  M.  866).  Abraham  confirms  Sarah’s  observation; 
saying  that,  when  washing  Michael’s  feet,  he  saw 
that  the  stranger  was  one  of  the  angels  (“  for  their 
feet  were  straight  feet;  and  the  sole  of  their  foot  like 
the  sole  of  a  calf’s  foot,”  Ezek.  i.  7;  compare  Gen.  R. 
lxv.  21) .  Michael  had  also  appeared  to  Isaac,  in  his 
dream,  as  a  man  of  gigantic  size,  shining  more  than 
seven  suns  (see  Isa.  xxx.  26) ,  or,  according  to  B , 
“like  the  father  of  light”  (see  also  Apoc.  Mosis, 

§  36;  “  father  of  lights  ”).  He  introduces  himself  to 
Abraham  as  the  archangel  who  stands  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord  (Sar  ha-Panim,  “  Prince  of  the  Pres¬ 
ence,”  is  Michael’s  original  title  before  he  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Metatron — Tanhuma,  Genesis,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  17,  and  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxii.  6), 
and  reveals  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  dream.  But 
Abraham  refuses  to  give  him  his  soul.  Michael  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Lord,  who  orders  him  to  plead  with 
Abraham,  and  to  tell  him  that  all  the  descendants 
of  Adam  and  Eve  must  die,  but  that,  as  an  espe¬ 
cial  token  of  divine  favor,  he  will  be  transferred 
to  a  better  world  without  pain  or  the  pangs  of  j 
death. 

Finally  Abraham  jdelds ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
requests  Michael  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  and  to 
ask  that  he  (Abraham)  may  be  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  world  created  by  one  word  (the  “  ten  creative 


words” — Ab.  v.  1 — is  a  later  rabbinical  view;  see 
Mek.,  Shirali,  x.,  ed.  Weiss,  526,  end)  before  his 
death.  The  Lord  consents,  and  orders  Michael  to  take 
a  cloud  of  light,  ‘cinan  Jcabocl  (the  rab- 
AbraKam’s  binical  ‘ amuda  cle-num,  Ket.  17 a,  626), 
Visit  to  and  angels  of  the  chariot  ( merka - 
Heaven.  bcc7C),  and  to  place  Atraliam  in  the 
Chariot  of  the  cherubim  and.  to  carry 

him  (compare  II  Kings,  ii.  11,  and  Tanna  debe 
Eliyaliu  R.  v.)  to  heaven,  whence  he  would  be 
able  to  survey  the  whole  universe.  His  ride  begins 
with  the  Great  Sea  (mistranslated  in  the  Apocr. 
“ocean”;  but  compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch, 
iii.  3,  and  “  the  waters  above  the  firmament,  ”  Gen. 
i.  6) .  While  surveying  all  the  world  with  its  joys 
and  woes,  its  beautiful  and  evil  things,  he  is  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  awful  crimes 
committed;  and  he  asks  the  archangel  to  smite  all 
malefactors  with  instant  death — which  he  did.  But 
a  voice  resounds  from  heaven,  crying:  “O  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael,  order  the  chariot  to  stop,  and  turn 
Abraham  away,  lest,  seeing  that  all  live  in  wicked¬ 
ness,  he  destroy  all  creation.  For  behold  Abraham, 
not  having  sinned  himself,  has  no  pity  for  sinners  ; 
but' I,  who  made  the  world,  take  no  delight  in  de¬ 
stroying  any,  but  await  the  death  of  the  sinner, 
that  he  may  be  converted  and  live.”  Michael  di¬ 
rects  the  heavenly  chariot  eastward  toward  para¬ 
dise  (B.  B.  84a;  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxxii. ; 
and  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xlii.  3),  near  which 
Gehenna  lies,  separated  only  by  a  handbreadth 
(Yalk.,  Eccl.  §  976).  At  this  point  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Souls  is  presented: 
Two  gates,  one  narrow  and  one  wide,  lead  into 
heaven ;  and  before  them  sits  upon  a  golden  throne  a 
man  whose  appearance  is  terrible  like  that  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  Adam,  the  image  of  the  Lord  (B.  B.  58a) ; 
and  all  the  souls  pass  by  him — the  just  through  the 
narrow  gate  and  the  wicked  through  the  wide  gate, 
each  by  liis  own  merit  or  demerit,  but  none  encum¬ 
bered  by  Adam’s  sin  (Tan.,  Nmn.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  124; 
Zohar,  Gen.  vii.  6).  Abraham  is  allowed  to  watch 
the  procedure  of  judgment  within  the  wide  gate. 
He  sees  the  scourging  angels  called  malake  habbalah 
(Eccl.  R.  iv.  3),  malake  satan  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xvii.  3), 
“fierce  of  appearance,  pitiless  of  mind,  lashing  the 
souls  with  fiery  tongues.”  On  a  table  is  spread  a 
book  ten  cubits  in  breadth  and  five  cubits  in  thick¬ 
ness  (a  combination  of  Ezekiel,  ii.  9,  and  Zechariah, 
v.  1,  2;  see  ‘Erubin,  21a) ,  in  which  all  the  good  and 
all  the  bad  actions  of  man  are  recorded  by  two  an¬ 
gels.  As  to  the  many  parallels  in  the  apociyphal 
literature,  compare  Harnack’s  notes  to  his  edition  of 
“  Hennre  Pastor  ”  i.  3,  §  2,  and  Baraita,  R.  II.  166 ;  also 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xix.  5.  While  the  two 
angels  officiate  temporarily  as  recorders  during  the 
judgment  (Hag.  16«),  the  permanent  recorder  is 
Enoch  (see  Book  of  Enoch  and  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  v. 
24),  “the  teacher  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  scribe  of 
righteousness.”  But  the  actions  of  the  man  are  also 
weighed  in  the  scales,  to  find  out  whether  the  good 
outweigh  the  bad,  enabling  the  soul  to  enter  para¬ 
dise,  or  whether  the  bad  prevail,  resulting  in  the 
consignment  of  the  soul  to  Gehenna.  In  case,  how¬ 
ever,  his  good  and  evil  deeds  are  equal  in  weight, 
the  soul  has  to  undergo  the  process  of  purification 
by  fire,  remaining  in  an  intermediate  state  (Benoni) 
corresponding  to  the  purgatory  of  the  Church 
(compare  Tosef.,  Sanli.  xiii.  3;  *Er.  19a;  Hag.  27a; 
Origen,  in  Psalm  xxx  vii.  horn.  3;  Ambrose,  enarratio 
in  Psalm  xxxvii.  No.  26).  But  the  weighing  of  the 
sins  is  also  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
quality,  since  there  are  light  and  heavy  ones,  sins 
such  as  adultery  being  compensated  for  only  by 
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many  good  actions  (R.  H.  17a).  The  name  of  the 
weighing  angel  is  very  significant — Dokiel  (com¬ 
pare  Isa.  xl.  15,  21,  “by  the  dust  [p" r]  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  ” ;  see  Jerome  on  this  passage) ,  while  the  an¬ 
gel  who  probes  the  soul  is  called  Puriel,  from  the 
Greek  word  for  fire,  tt vp.  This  apocrypha  con¬ 
tains  an  utterance  of  God  which  is  peculiar  to 
it:  “I  shall  not  judge  man  [see  Gen.  vi.  3];  there¬ 
fore  shall  Abel,  tile  first  man  horn  of  woman,  he 

judge.” 

Abraham  is  then  represented  in  a  touching  way 
as  pitying  a  soul  that  is  just  being  weighed,  and 
that  lacks  but  one  meritorious  act  to  outbalance  its 
evil  doings.  He  intercedes  on  its  behalf the 
angels  join  in;  and  the  soul  is  at  last  admitted 
into  paradise.  The  merit  of  the  pious  helping  the 
sinner  is  often  mentioned  in  rabbinical  and  apocry¬ 
phal  literature  (compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  vii. 
4,  and  Apoc.  Mosis,  83;  Sotah,  105).  Abraham  now 
reproaches  himself  for  having  previously  caused 
the  death  of  the  malefactors  by  his  excessive  zeal,  but 
is  assured  by  God  that  “  an  uncommon  mode  of  death 
works  pardon  for  all  sins,  ”  and  that,  consequently, 
his  act  was  beneficial  (compare  Sanli.  43 5). 

Abraham,  having  seen  the  entire  world  above  and 
below,  is  carried  back  to  his  own  house  by  the  arch¬ 
angel,  who  for  the  third  time  is  com- 

Abraham  manded  by  God  to  take  Abraham’s 
Refuses  to  soul ;  but  (as  is  the  case  with  Moses  in 

Yield  His  the  legend)  Abraham  persistently  re- 
Soul.  fuses  to  surrender  it  to  him.  Michael 
returns  to  the  Lord,  saying :  “  I  care  not 
to  lay  hand  upon  Abraham,  who  was  Thy  friend  from 
the  beginning  and  lias  none  like  him  on  earth,  not 
even  Job,  the  marvelous  man  ” ;  meaning  that  Abra¬ 
ham  had  learned  to  worship  the  One  God  as  a  child 
of  three  (or  thirteen)  years  (see  Abraham,  where 
the  different  traditions  of  the  rabbis  are  given), 
whereas  Job  became  a  worshiper  of  the  Lord  only 
when  he  was  king  (see  Job,  Testament  of). 
Furthermore,  Abraham  worshiped  God  from  love, 
while  Job  only  feared  the  Lord  (compare  Mishnah 
Sotah,  v.  5  [27 5]) . 

Another  plan  for  obtaining  the  soul  of  Abraham 
is  resorted  to.  Death  (Azazel),  the  angel  of  the 
dauntless  countenance  and  of  the  pitiless  look,  who 
spares  neither  young  nor  old,  is  commanded  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  guise  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  angel 
before  Abraham.  This  disguise  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  lest  Abraham,  as  Moses  did  after  him,  might 
drive  Death  off  at  once  by  using  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Name  (&>YlDDn  D£>),  hut  when  the  angel  tells 
him  that  he,  44  the  bitter  cup  of  death  ”  (Samael) ,  has 
come  to  take  his  soul,  Abraham  refuses  to  go  with 
him.  The  Angel  of  Death  thereupon  arouses  Abra¬ 
ham’s  curiosity  by  saying  that  the  form  in  which 
he  appears  is  not  his  real  one;  the  very  sight  of 
which  would,  by  its  terrors,  bring  death  to  the  sin¬ 
ner.  Abraham  naturally  expresses  the  wish  to  see 
him  in  his  true  form,  and  the  angel  then  appears 
with  his  seven  serpent-lieads  and  fourteen  faces; 
and  the  very  sight  kills  seven  thousand  male  and 
female  slaves  of  Abraham’s  household,  Abraham 
himself  becoming  sick  unto  death  (compare  M.  K. 
28a,  concerning  the  44  terrors  of  the  Angel  of  Death,” 
and  the  description  in  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  20 5  of  his  face 
full  of  many  terrible  eyes  and  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
poison  which  he  carries  with  him  to  cast  into  the 
mouths  of  mortals  as  they  open  them  at  the  ghastly 
sight,  so  as  to  kill  them;  see  also  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i. 
150) .  Abraham  restores  the  lives  of  the  seven  thou¬ 
sand  slaves  by  his  prayer,  and  then  causes  the  Angel 
of  Death  to  explain  to  him  all  the  terrible  faces 
which  he  has  shown  to  him,  as  well  as  the  seventy- 


two  kinds  of  death,  timely  and  untimely,  that  men 
may  meet.* 

Abraham,  however,  does  not  fully  recover  from 
the  shock;  and  God  (according  to  recension  B , 
which  is  here  more  consistent  than  A)  removes  his 
soul  44as  in  a  dream” — for  which  the  more  poetic 
expression  of  the  rabbis  is  “by  a  kiss”  (B.  B.  17a). 

Then  Michael,  the  heavenly  caretaker 
God.  Takes  of  souls  (Apoc.  Mosis,  eel.  Tisch- 
Abraham’s  endorf,  20/,  and  “Petirat  Mosheii”), 
Soul.  with  a  host  of  angels,  comes  and  wraps 
Abraham  in  heaven-spun  linen  and 
anoints  him  with  paradisiacal  incense  (comp.  Adam, 
Book  of)  ,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  they  bury 
him  under  the  tree  of  Marnre  (compare  Gen.  R.  c.). 
Then,  amid  hymns  and  praises  of  the  saints,  they 
carry  his  soul  up  to  heaven,  and  having  prostrated 
himself  before  God  the  Father,  Abraham,  the  friend 
of  God,  is  brought  into  paradise  to  the  pavilions  of 
the  righteous  (compare  B.  B.  755:  “The  Lord  shall 
build  pavilions  for  the  righteous  ones,  for  each 
according  to  his  merit,”  “where  there  is  neither 
trouble  nor  grief  nor  anything  but  peace  and  rejoi¬ 
cing  and  life  unending  ” — Ber.  17a). 

The  above  description  of  the  contents  of  the  apoc¬ 
rypha,  with  the  numerous  parallels  given  from  rab¬ 
binical  literature,  which  extend  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tail,  leaves  not  the  least  room  for  doubt  as  to  its 
Jewish  origin.  In  fact,  apart  from  some  late  Cliris- 
tological  additions  made  in  a  few  manuscripts  by 
copyists,  there  is  not  a  single  Christian  interpolation 
found  in  the  whole  book.  In  claiming  a  Christian 
origin  for  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  James  erro¬ 
neously  points  (p.  50)  to  Luke,  i.  19,  where  the  po¬ 
sition  of  chief  angel  that  stands  44  in  the  presence 
of  God”  is  intentionally  assigned  to  Gabriel;  while 
ancient  Jewish  angelology  ascribes  it  to  Michael,  the 
heavenly  chieftain  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  idea  of 
the  44  two  ways  ”  and  the  44  two  gates  ”  taken  from 
Matt.  vii.  13.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  “Two 
Ways  ”  is  originally  a  Jewish  work  (see  Did  ache)  , 
the  conception  is  known  to  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  (Ber. 

285) ,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Greek  al- 

Jewish  legorical  work,  “Tabula  Cebetis,”  by 
Origin  of  the  Theban  philosopher  Cebes,  a  pu- 
the  Book,  pil  of  Socrates.  Dr.  James  has  failed 
to  observe  that  Luke,  xxii.  30,  presents 
the  Christianized  view  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  “the  future  judgment  of  the  world  by  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,”  referred  to  in  chap.  xiii.  of 
the  Testament  of  Abraham,  and  also  expressed  in 
Talk.,  Dan.  §1065,  thus:  “In  the  time  to  come  the 
Lord  will  sit  in  judgment,  and  the  great  of  Israel  will 
sit  on  thrones  prepared  by  the  angels  and  judge  the 
heathen  nations  alongside  of  the  Lord.”  Luke,  as 
a  Pauline  writer,  transformed  the  twelve  tribal  rep¬ 
resentative  judges  of  Israel  into  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  being  j  udged.  The  very  spirit  of  this  passage 
is  decidedly  non- Christian.  It  does  not  contain  so 
much  as  an  allusion  to  the  Messiah  as  the  judge. 
The  very  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  seems  to  be 
unknown;  nor  is  Adam's  fall  anywhere  referred  to 
in  chap.  xi.  A,  or  viii.  B .  where  there  was  ample 
occasion  for  mentioning  it.  Death  does  not  show 
any  relation  to  Satan.  All  these  facts,  together  with 
the  view  of  the  world’s  creation  by  one  word  instead 
of  ten  words  (see  Ginzberg,  “  Die  Haggada  bei  den 
Kirclienvatern  ”  in  44  Monatssclirif  t,  ”  1899,  p.  410), 


*  This  number  seventy-two  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  seventy- 
two  nations  (M.  R.  James),  hut  is  the  same  as  the  seventy-two 
plagues  which  visit  the  body  of  Adam  in  consequence  of  his  sm 
in  paradise  (Vita  Adse  et  Evse,  34),  and  is  found  in  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  It.  v.  and  originally  as  a  rabbinical  tradition  of  Aka- 
bia  b.  Mehalalel  (Sifra.  TazrVa,  2) . 
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point  to  a  very  early  date  for  the  Testament  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  But  there  are  also  clear  indications  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Hebrew  original;  as,  for  example,  the 
name  of  the  angel  Dokiel  (chap.  xiii.  A)  ;  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  names  Azazel,  D’OS  and  Samael,  NDD 
KjTIEH  (“Poison  of  Death”)  ;  and  particularly  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  Greek  translator  (chap  viii. 
B),  who  mistook  the  heavenly  “  Great  Sea  ”  D') 

for  “the  ocean  beneath,”  which  is  the  usual  neo- 
Hebrew  designation  for  “ocean.”  The  expression 
“thrice  holy”  (chap,  xx.)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  Trinity,  as  Dr.  James  thinks (p.  50),  but 
is  the  translation  of  the  rabbinical  term,  shillush  Ice * 
dushali,  for  the  angelic  song  (Isa.  vi.  8,  Tanna  debe 
Eliyaliu  R.  vi.). 

Whether  the  author  of  the  book  was  a  Pharisee  or, 
as  Kohler  asserts,  an  Essene,  can  not  be  determined 
here,  though  it  is  significant  that  the  Law  is  not 
once  mentioned.  The  view  of  retribution,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Testament,  certainly  precludes  Sacldu- 
cean  authorship.  As  regards  the  two  recensions,  A 
and  B,  neither  is  probably  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  original:  and  the  reconstruction,  here 
attempted  for  the  first  time,  depends  sometimes  upon 
one  and  sometimes  upon  the  other. 

Bibliography:  See  the  valuable  preface  and  notes  by  M.  R. 

James  to  his  ed.  of  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  1893;  Schurer, 

Gesch..  3d  ed.,  iii.  353 ;  and  especially  on  the  Jewish  origin  and 

character  of  the  book :  K.  Kobler,  The  Pre-Talmuclie  Hay- 

yadalu  in  Jew .  Quart.  Rev.  1895,  vii.  581-006.  ^  q 

ABRAHAM,  TOWER  OF :  Often  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  as  a  mansion  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  height  of 
Hebron  by  Abraham,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Jacob, 
his  grandson  (xxii.  24;  xxix.  16,  19;  xxxvi.  12-20; 
xxxvii.  14;  xxxviii.  4,  8). 

A  midrashic  fragment  at  the  close  of  Masseket 
Soferim  IX.  mentions  an  iron  citadel  built  by  Abra¬ 
ham,  of  such  a  height  that  the  sun’s  rays  could  not 
penetrate  it:  it  received  its  light  from  a  disk  made 
of  precious  stones.  Abraham  gave  it  to  the  sons  of 
Keturah,  and  when  at  the  last  days  sun  and  moon 
shall  pale  before  the  full  light  of  God’s  glory,  this 
tower  will  be  opened  in  order  to  shelter  God’s  own. 
Bibliography  :  J.  Muller,  Masschct  Soferim ,  1878,  p.  301v 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AARON  DE  BOTON. 

See  Botox,  Abraham  hex  Aaron  de. 

ABRAHAM  AARON  BEN  SHALOM 
BRODY.  See  Brody,  Abraham  Aaron  ben 
Shalom. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AARON  TROKI.  See 

Troki,  Abraham  ben  Aaron. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  ABRAHAM 
SOLOMON :  Known  as  Abele  Posveller  (from 
Poswol  in  the  government  of  Kovno):  acting  rabbi 
of  Wilna;  died  July  29,  1886.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  Talmudists  of  his  age.  Although 
he  has  left  no  independent  literary  work,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rabbinical  compositions  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Among  these  were  the  novella? 
of  Zebi  Hirscli  Katzenellenbogen,  “Netibot.  ‘Olam” 
(Wilna,  1S22) ;  the  responsa  of  Simon  of  Slonim, 

“  Minhah  Belulali  ”  (Wilna,  1832) ;  the  novella?  of 
Dob  Baer  Kadisch,  “Yehegeh  Hokmali  ”  (Wilna.. 
1886);  and  the  responsa  of  Samuel  of  Byelostok. 
“Bigde  Yeslia4  ”  (Wilna,  1844).  Solomon  ben  Judah 
Loeb  of  Wilna  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  him,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  “‘Ernek  ha-Bakah” 
(Vale  of  Tears),  Wilna,  1836.  With  Akiba  Eger  and 
Moses  Sofer  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  religious  practises  of  the  Russian  Jews.  He  was 
distinguished  as  the  only  conservative  rabbi  of  his 


time  who  gave  his  approbation  to  a  work  by  I.  B. 
Levinsolm,  “Te’udah  be-Yisrael,”  which  initiated 
the  Haskalaii  movement  in  Russia.  His  charity  and 
kindness  became  proverbial  at  Wilna. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael,  p.  9,  Warsaw,  1886 ; 
idem,  Kir  yah  Nccmanah,  pp.  344-346. 

L.  G.— D. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  GOMBINER:  Polish 
Talmudist ;  born  about  1635  at  Gombin,  in  Russian 
Poland  ;  died  at  Kalisz  about  16S3.  He  was  a  son 
of  Hayyim  ha-Levi,  who  was  killed  b}r  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  in  1655.  Abraham  was  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Talmudists  of  his  time  ;  a  fact  clearly  shown 
by  his  commentary  on  the  “Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,”  entitled  “  Magen  Abraham”  (Shield  of 
Abraham),  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  which  was  published  in  1692  at  Djdiemfurth. 
This  work  has  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  religious  practises  of  the  Jews,  and  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  do  so.  German  and  Polish  Jews  generally 
were  guided  by  its  decisions ;  consequently  the  work 
was  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  later  rabbis. 
Besides  this  book,  he  wrote  the  “Zayit  Ra’anan  ” 
(Green  Olive  Tree),  Dessau,  1704,  containing  caba¬ 
listic  and  pilpulistic  dissertations,  to  which  he  ap¬ 
pended  a  part  of  his  Pentateuchal  commentary,  “  Slie- 
men  Sason”  (Oil  of  Gladness),  printed  as  far  as  the 
weekly  portion  Hayye  Sarah,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Order  Nezikin  of  the  Toscfta,  Amsterdam,  1732. 
In  addition,  lie  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  “  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,”  with  a  special  essay  on  the 
correct  spelling  of  Jewish  names  in  official  docu¬ 
ments,  and  scholia  to  the  treatises  Zebahim  and 
Menahot.  Neither  of  these  works  is  now  extant. 
He  also  attempted  to  write  piyutim  ;  but  the  result 
showed  that  he  lacked  all  poetic  instinct.  Abraham 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  at  Kalisz,  Poland,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  assistant  rabbi,  or  dayjran.  His 
last  wish  was  that  his  name  and  the  titles  of  his 
works  should  be  his  only  epitaph. 

Bibliography  :  Miclia el  Or  ha-Hawjim,  No.  94;  Landshuth, 

* Ammude  ha-Abodah ,  p.  2;  Ha-Shaljiar ,  ix.  16;  Freudenthal, 
Aas  dev  Hcimath  Mendelssohn's ,  p.  30. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  JEREMIAH: 

Interpreter  of  the  Masora ;  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  Kalwaria,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Suwalld,  Russian  Poland.  He  wrote  “  Seder 
Abraham”  (Order  of  Abraham),  Frankfort-on- the- 
Oder,  1752,  containing  interpretations  of  the  Maso- 
retic  notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  arranged  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order,  and  he  edited  and  annotated  pb  “DID 
(Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  1769),  a  poem  made  up  of 
all  the  Hebrew  words  commencing  with  the  letter 
Sin  (fc*q. 

Bibliography:  Roest,  Cat.  d.  Rosenthalsehen  Bibl,  ii,  ap¬ 
pendix,  No.  960:  Zedner,  Cat.  Heb .  Boohs  Brit.  Mns.  p.  18; 
Beniacob,  Ozarha-Sefarim ,  p.  409;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael, 
**■  ' 

ABRAHAM  ABELE  BEN  NAPHTALI : 

Rabbi  in  Kherson  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  author  of  “  Bet  Abraham  ”  (House  of  Abra¬ 
ham)  ,  Szydlkow.  1887,  containing  (1)  notes  on  the 
ritual  codes,  chiefly  excerpted  from  the  literature  of 
the  responsa;  and  (2)  various  novella?  and  homilies 
and  three  responsa. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael ,  p.  28. 

D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ABIGDOR :  Bohemian 
rabbi ;  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
died  at  Prague,  Oct.  7,  1542.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  was  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  as  such 
had  many  pupils,  among  whom  was  Abraham  Jaffe, 
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.father  of  Mordecai  Jaffe.  Abraham  wrote  glosses 
on  the  “  Tur  Orah  Hayyim  ”  of  R.  Jacob  b  Asher, 
some  of  which  were  published  at  Augsburg  in  the 
year  1540.  They  are  characterized  by  clearness  and 
vigor,  and  are  mainly  restricted  to  simple  verbal 
explanations,  in  opposition  to  the  more  elaborate 
system  of  the  irilpul.  which  was  then  coming  into 
use  in  the  schools  of  Poland  and  Germany  Abra¬ 
ham  was  trained  in  secular  learning,  and  legend 
ascribes  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  “  seven  sciences.  ” 
It  is  probable  that  Mordecai  Jaffe’s  predilection,  both 
for  secular  scholarship  and  for  literal  explanation 
( peshat ),  then  very  rare,  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Abraham  ben  Abigdor, whose  pupil,  Abraham  Jaffe, 
was  Mordecai ’s  father  and  teacher. 

According  to  David  Gans,  Abraham  also  wrote  a 
supercommentary  on  Rashi.  This  is  probably  no 
longer  extant;  but  a  selihah  (penitential  prayer), 
which  he  wrote  on  the  threatened  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Bohemia  in  1542,  still  forms  part  of  the 
Polish  liturgy,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  prayer- 
books  of  Germany.  It  is  recited  on  Yom  Kippur 
Katan. 

Bibliography:  D.  Gans,  Zemah David  p.  56,  Warsaw  edition, 
1890;  Landshuth,  ‘ Ammudc  ha-'Ahoclah ,  p.2;  Michael,  Orha- 
Hamjim ,  No.  32 ;  Zunz,  Liter  aturyesch.  p.  390.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  Abraham’s  tombstone  is  given  in  ij;  No.  121. 

L.  G 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ABIGDOR  KARA.  See 

Kara,  Abraham  ben  Abigdor. 

ABRAHAM  ABOAB.  See  under  Aboab. 

ABRAHAM,  ABRAHAM :  English  author  and 
communal  worker ;  died  March  31,  1863,  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  resided  at  Liverpool  for  forty  years,  during 
thirty  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Jewish 
affairs  of  that  city;  holding  various  honorary  offices 
in  the  synagogue,  the  presidency  of  the  Philanthropic 
Institution,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  school.  Though 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  he  found  leisure  for 
scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Abraham  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  the  introduction  of  regular  vernacular  sermons 
in  the  synagogue  services  of  England.  Through 
his  exertions  pulpit  instruction  was  established  in 
1827  at  Liverpool,  whence  it  extended  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  synagogues.  At  a  later  date  it  was  adopted 
in  London.  In  1827  a  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  syn¬ 
agogue  at  Liverpool.  The  innovation  was  hailed 
with  derision,  and  not  until  Prof.  D.  M.  Isaacs  wras 
formally  installed  in  office  was  pulpit  instruction 
successful. 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  several  publications 
designed  to  benefit  the  young.  He  translated,  from 
the  French,  Cahen’s  “Catechisme”  and  Ben  Levi's 
“  Matinees  clu  Samedi  the  latter  is  known  under  the 
title  of  “Moral  and  Religious  Tales  for  the  Youug 
of  the  Hebrew  Faith.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chrnn .  April,  1863.  q 

ABRAHAM  (ABRAM),  JACOB:  German 
medalist  and  lapidary:  born  at  Strelitz  in  1723;  died 
at  Berlin,  June  17,  1800.  He  learned  the  art  of 
engraving  from  a  workman  in  the  Polish  town  of 
Lissa.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  worked  in  the 
royal  mints  of  Stettin  (1752),  Konigsberg  (1757),  and 
Berlin.  He  began  his  career  as  a  heraldic  engraver, 
and  although  he  could  neither  design  nor  model,  he 
brought  his  art  to  a  surprising  state  of  perfection. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  his  medals  are  those  that 
commemorate  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  such  as  the  one  com¬ 
memorating  the  victory  at  Torgau,  in  1760,  cut  from 
Ramler’s  model  and  Meil  s  design.  In  addition 
may  be  mentioned  the  medal  containing  the  effigy 
I.— 7 


of  Prince  Potemkin  and  the  fortress  of  Otchakov : 
“  Otsehakovia  Expugnata  ” ;  and  that  struck  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Jubilee  festival  of  the  French 
community  in  Berlin,  June  10,  1772,  from  the  design 
of  D.  Chodowiecki.  Another  of  his  successful  med¬ 
als  was  one  representing  Sigmund  van  der  Heyde, 
the  defender  of  Kolberg,  1760. 

Jacob  Abraham  was  reputed  the  foremost  medalist 
of  his  time  in  Germany,  and  his  three  sons,  of  whom 
Abraham  and  Jacob  are  known,  inherited  his  talent 
(see  Abraiiamson,  Abraham).  The  similarity  of 
the  names  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  father  and  son 
by  historians. 

Bibliography:  Fiissli,  Kllnstlerlexikon,  2d  edition,  part  ii. 
2,  Zurich.  1806;  Sehlickeysen,  Erkldrungen  tier  Ahkilrz un¬ 
yen  auf  Munzen,  1857,  p.  144 ;  Julius  Meyer,  Ally .  Kiinstlcr- 
lexikoiu  i.  32,  Leipsic,  1872. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  ABUSH  BEN  LEVI  HIRSCH 
KATZENELLENBOGEN.  See  Iyatzenellex- 
bogen,  Abraham  Abush  ben  Levi  Hirsch. 

ABRAHAM ,  ADOLPHE:  French  colonel; 
born  at  Thionville,  France,  March  21,  1814.  When 
eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  52d  Regiment  of  the  line,,  which  started  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  for  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  He 
is  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that  siege.  From  the 
ranks  he  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  grade  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  which  he  attained  on  April  27,  1846.  After 
the  Paris  rising  of  June,  1848,  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a  reward  for  organizing 
and  conducting  to  the  front  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Seine,  which  captured  the 
Pantheon  from  the  mob.  Promoted  captain  in  1851, 
he  fought  through  the  Crimean  war,  and  took  part  in 
the  assault  on  Sebastopol. 

During  the  war  against  Austria  in  Italy  in  1859 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4,  and 
at  the  capture  of  the  railway -station  there,  where 
he  was  wounded  at  the  side  of  General  Lespinasse. 
He  was  appointed  major  (commandant)  at  Solfe- 
rino  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle  (June  24). 
He  stormed  and  captured  Casa  Nuova  and  four  guns. 
For  this  he  was  mentioned  in  the  “orders  of  the  day” 
of  the  85th  Regiment.  After  having  passed  three 
years  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Rome,  Abra¬ 
ham  asked,  in  1866,  to  be  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health  But  a  life  of  inactivity  weighed  upon  him,  so 
in  1868  he  was  entrusted  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  Garde  Mobile,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Recalled  to  active  service  in  1870,  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  51st  Infantry,  which  at  that 
time  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  fought 
in  two  battles  at  Champigny,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  2. 

In  the  dajrs  of  the  Commune,  Abraham  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  national  government. 

At  the  request  of  General  Berteaux,  in  1875, 
Colonel  Abraham  assumed  the  command  of  the  19tli 
Infantry  (reserve) ,  which  he  retained  till  1879,  when, 
attaining  the  age  limit,  he  was  permanently  retired. 
Colonel  Abraham,  who  received  the  military  medal  of 
Sardinia  and  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.,  was 
created  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1864.  From 
Queen  Victoria  he  received  the  Crimean  medal. 

Abraham  remained  steadfast  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  congregation  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  discharged  the  functions  of  this  office  till 
1891,  when  he  withdrew  to  Granville.  J.  B. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  AKRA  BEN  SOLOMON, 

See  Abraham  ben  Solomon  Akra. 

ABRAHAM  ALASHKAR.  See  Alashkar, 
Abraham. 
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ABRAHAM  IBN  ALFACHAR.  See  Alfa- 
ciiar,  Abraham  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  ALFAQUIN,  See  Alfaquin, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  ALGAZI.  See  Algazi,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  AL-TABIB.  See  Al-Tabib, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  AMIGO.  See  Amigo,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  ARAGON  :  A  skilful  oculist, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Shortly  after  the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1240, 
had  forbidden  Jewish  physicians  to  practise,  Abra¬ 
ham  was  requested  by  Alphonse,  count  of  Poitou , 
and  Toulouse,  and  brother  of  Louis  IN.  of  France, 
to  treat  him  for  an  affection  of  the  eye.  The  count 
at  first  implored  Abraham’s  help  in  vain;  for  he,  be¬ 
ing  a  man  of  independent  spirit,  held  stoutly  to  the 
opinion  that  even  the  brother  of  a  king  was  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  decree  of  a  council.  It  was  only  after 
the  seigneur  of  Lunel,  with  the  assistance  of  his  J ew- 
ish  agent,  had  persistently  pleaded  with  Abraham 
that  the  latter  consented  to  cure  the  count. 
Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vii.  114. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  ARYEH  LOEB  B.  JUDAH 
HA-LEVI:  A  Talmudic  author  and  rabbi,  who 
lived  at  Stryzhow  (Galicia,  Austria)  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  His  works,  bearing  the  general  title 
“Derisliat  Ari”  (A  Lion’s  Comment),  contain;  (1) 
il  Eben  Pin n ah  ”  (The  Corner-Stone),  dealing  with 
the  Jewish  laws  concerning  family  life;  (2)  “Otot 
ha-Sliamayim  ”  (The  Signs  of  Heaven),  on  circum¬ 
cision,  phylacteries,  Sabbath,  and  festivals ;  (3)  “  Hok 
u-Mishpat  ”  (Law  and  Justice),  on  civil  law  (Lem¬ 
berg,  1804;  Jitomir,  ISOo). 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shem  Im-GedoUm  hc-Hadash,?).  17 ; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  115.  „  _ 

M.  B 

ABRAHAM  (ASHER  JACOB)  BEN  AR¬ 
YEH  LOEB  KALMANKES.  See  Asiier,  Jacob 
Abraham  ben  Aryeii  Loeb  Kalmankes. 

ABRAHAM  (BEN  GEDALIAH)  BEN 
ASHER  (=ABA):  A  commentator;  native  of 
Safed,  Syria ;  held  rabbinical  office  at  Aleppo  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  Joseph  Caro  (1488-1575),  with  whom  in  later 
years  he  maintained  a  learned  correspondence.  Abra- 
iiam  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Midrash  Rabbot, 
entitled  Yltf  (“The  Light  of  Reason”),  only  a 

part  of  which — that  on  Genesis  Rabbah — has  been 
published  under  the  subtitle  “Ma'adanne  Melek” 
(Royal  Delicacies),  Venice,  1567,  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Senior  ben  Judah  Falcon  of  Venice.  The  other 
parts  of  the  commentary  are  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  include  also  a  midrashic  commentary  at¬ 
tributed  to  Rashi. 

Bibliography  :  Roest,  Catalog  dev  Rosenthal' scJien  Biblio- 
thek,  i.  24 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  liOrSefarinu  p.  28. 

W.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ASUS  DE  BOURGUEIL. 

See  Burgil  Family. 

ABRAHAM  AUERBACH.  See  Auerbach, 

Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  A.Xr<3rf$&TrEtGc  z  Proselyte  to 

Judaism  ;  died  a  martyr’s  death  Nov.  21,  1265.  He 
seems  to  have  adopted  his  new  faith  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  publicly  assailed  Christianit}^ 
and  attacked  images  of  the  saints,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  torture  and  death.  The  incident  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention,  and  it  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  elegies  by  Mordecai  ben  Hillel  (who  himself 


suffered  martyrdom  in  1298)  and  by  the  liturgical 
poet  Moses  ben  Jacob. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  S.  P.  pp.  350,  364 ;  S.  Kohn,  Mordecai 
hen  Hillel ,  pp.  46-49  and  appendix  I. ;  Perles,  in  Monats- 
schrift,  1873,  pp.  513, 514 ;  Salfeld,  Martifrologium  des  Nurn- 
bcrger  Mcmorhuches ,  pp.  22, 149, 150.  q 

ABRAHAM  OF  AVILA:  A  pseudo-Messiah 
and  wonder-worker,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century .  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
concerning  the  name  of  this  man,  though  the  facts 
are  well  attested  by  Solomon  ben  Adret  and  the 
apostate  Abner  of  Burgos.  The  mystic  propaganda 
carried  on  in  Spain  by  Abraham  Abulaha  influenced 
at  least  two  men  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage  the 
credulous  excitability  of  the  people.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  private  life  of  this  pseudo-Messiah 
other  than  that  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  unable 
either  to  read  or  to  write,  and  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Abulafia  in  Messina.  He  claimed 
that  by  the  intervention  of  an  angel  he  had  written 
a  voluminous  work,  HDD  Hi"!  (“Wonders  of 

Wisdom  ”),  and  a  commentary  upon  it. 

Abraham  came  to  the  community  of  Avila,  Spain, 
with  a  forged  letter  from  David  Ashkenazi,  calling 
first  upon  Solomon  ben  Adret.  In  perplexity  the 
community  turned  to  Adret,  the  greatest  rabbinical 
authority  of  that  day,  for  advice  as  to  the  attitude 
to  be  maintained  toward  the  new  prophet.  Adret, 
without  directly  condemning  him,  expressed  strong 
doubts  as  to  his  prophetic  gifts.  Prophecy,  he 
said,  did  not  rest  upon  an  ignorant  man,  nor  was  it 
a  time  for  prophetic  inspiration;  furthermore,  the 
prophetic  gift  was  given  by  God  in  Palestine  ex¬ 
clusively.  For  these  reasons  Adret  urged  care  and 
further  investigation  into  the  reputed  miracles. 
The  community  took  him  at  his  word,  and  awaited 
with  curiosity  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  year  1295  —  the  day  on  which  the  Messianic  time 
was  to  begin.  The  people  assembled  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  the  white  burial  garments  used  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement ;  and  the  stoiy  goes  that  on  these  gar¬ 
ments  small  crosses  appeared.  Such  an  impression 
was  made  upon  Abner  of  Burgos  by  this  “miracle,” 
that  it  helped  toward  his  conversion  about  twenty- 
five  years  later. 

Bibliography:  Solomon  ben  Adret,  Responsa.  No.  548,  which 
has  been  wrongly  taken  by  Landauer  and  Jellinek  to  refer  to 
Abulafla  (Steinschneider,  Jew.  Lit .  p.  308,  §  47) .  From  the 
responsum  in  question  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  name 
of  the  false  prophet  was  Nissim  ben  Abraham,  as  Perles  OSaZ- 
omo  ben  Adereth ,  p.  5)  supposes,  or  whether  Nissim  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Adret  on  the  subject,  as  Kaufmann,  in  Rev. 
Et.  Juives,  xxxvi.  288,  thinks.  For  Alfonso  (Abner)  of  Bur¬ 
gos,  see  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xviii.  57,  58 ;  compare  also  Gratz, 
Gcsch.  dcr  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vii.  318-321 ;  MonatsschrifU  18S7, 
p.  557.  q 

ABRAHAM  BEN  AZRIEL  OF  BOHEMIA: 

A  Bohemian  Talmudist  and  grammarian,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
probably  lived  at  Prague.  Among  his  works,  yet  un¬ 
published,  is  a  commentary  on  the  Mahzor,  entitled 
“  Arugat  lia-Bosem  ”  (Bed  of  Spices),  probably  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  literary  effort  in  any  Slavonic 
country.  In  this  Abraham  shows  himself  to  have 
been  a  faithful  follower  of  the  scholars  of  northern 
France,  who,  uninfluenced  by  Arabo-Spanish  phi¬ 
losophy,  devoted  their  attention  solely  to  the  Bible 

and  tlae  Talmud.  A..S  a  Talmudist  AJbraliam.  exliib- 

ited  a  strong  tendency  to  casuistry,  while  as  a  Bible 
exegete  he  was  simple  and  sound,  working  chiefly 
after  the  method  of  RaSIIBaM,  whose  commentary 
he  often  quotes.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
actual  personal  intercourse  with  his  French  breth¬ 
ren;  he  may  have  been  influenced  only  by  their 
literary  productions. 
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The  explanation  of  many  obscure  Hebrew  words 
by  their  Bohemian  equivalents  in  Abraham’s  work 
shows  that  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  at  that  time  made 
use  of  the  vernacular;  and  some  of  the  Bohemian 
expressions  there  adduced  are  among  the  oldest  in 
the  language. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner’s  Magazin,  i,  2, 3 ;  Perles,  in  Monats- 
schrift ,  1877,  pp.  300-373;  Kaufmann,  ibid.  1882,  pp.  316-324, 
360-370, 410-422 ;  1886,  pp.  129  et  seq. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BALI  BEN  JACOB.  See  Bali, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  DE  BALMES  (or  DE  PALMIS) 
BEN  MEIR :  Italian  physician  and  translator  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century;  born  at  Lecce,  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Naples;  died  at  Venice,  1523.  A  short 
time  before  liis  death  he  was  physician  in  ordinaiy 
to  the  cardinal  Dominico  Grimani  at  Padua.  See 
Steinschneider,  “Iiebr.  Bibl.”  xxi.  7  and  67;  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  62;  Perles,  “  Beitrilge,  ”  pp.  193,  197,  etc. 
Through  his  Latin  translations  of  many  Hebrew 
works  on  philosophy  and  astronomy  he  attained  a 
great  reputation  in  the  Christian  world.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Cardinal  Grimani  two  of  these  translations: 
(1)  of  an  astronomical  work  in  Arabic  by  Ibn  al- 
Heitham  (died  1038),  which  had  been  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Jacob  ben  Macliir,  in  1372,  under  the 
title  “  Liber  de  Mundo  ” ;  (2)  of  the  “  Farewell  Let¬ 
ter”  of  the  Arabic  philosopher  Ibn  Baga  (Avem- 
pace),  which  he  translated  from  the  Hebrew  under 
the  title  “Epistoke  Expeditionis  ”  (MS.  Vat.  No. 
3897.  The  dedication  is  published  in  “Revue  des 
fitudes  Juives,”  v.  145).  In  Padua  Abraham  deliv¬ 
ered  philosophical  addresses  to  Christian  audiences. 
He  also  compiled  a  Hebrew  grammar,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  treat  philosophically  the  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  to  refute  the  opinions  of 
the  eminent  grammarian  David  Kimhi.  In  this  work 
Abraham  was  the  first  to  treat  the  syntax  (which 
he  called  in  Hebrew  harkcibah)  as  a  special  part  of 
the  grammar.  The  book  was  published,  with  a  Latin  j 
translation  and  a  supplementary  treatise  on  the  He-  | 
brew  accents,  under  the  title  “Mikneli  Abram,”  by 
Maestro  (Calo)  Kalonymos  ben  David,  a  well-known 
translator.  Griitz  (“Gescli.  der  Juden,”  ix.  215)  sug¬ 
gests,  without  evidence,  that  the  printer  Daniel 
Bomberg  (who  is  supposed  to  have  learned  Hebrew 
from  Balmes)  translated  this  grammar.  At  his 
death,  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  pupils. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  667;  idem, 
Hebr.  Uebers.  §§  206,  348,  581;  idem,  Bibliographiscli es 
Handbucli ,  No.  164,  Leipsic,  1859 ;  T.  Willesz’s  dissertation, 
Budapest,  1895. 

H.  M. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BARUCH :  Writer  on  ritual ; 
brother  of  Meir  of  Rothenburg;  lived  in  southern 
Germany  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “  Sefer  Sinai  ”  (The  Book  of  Sinai),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  legal  and  ritualistic  decisions,  compiled 
from  different  rabbinical  authorities.  The  work  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Wittenberg.  According 
to  the  copyist,  the  word  \PD  was  chosen  by  the 
author  as  the  title  on  account  of  its  having  the 
numerical  value  of  nUJJ  (“  humility  ”) ;  but  it  is  really 
one  less;  the  copyist  evidently  counted  the  word 

itself  as  an  additional  unit.  .A. "L> ra  1 1  urn  is  mentioned 

by  his  contemporary  R.  Mordecai  b.IIillel  Ashkenazi, 
the  author  of  the  “  Mordecai  ”  (on  Git.  §  404). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  68;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
p.  162;  Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,  p.  419. 

M.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BARUCH  MIZRAHI. 

See  Mizrahi,  Abraiiam  ben  Baruch. 


ABRAHAM  OF  BE JA :  A  learned  Jew  who 
lived  in  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Being  an  extensive  traveler, 
he  knew  many  languages,  and  for  that  reason  King 
John  II.  ordered  him  to  accompany  Joseph  Za- 
pateiro  of  Lamego  upon  the  latter’s  expedition  to . 
discover  Covilliam,  who  had  himself  been  sent  in 
search  of  the  mythical  Christian  king,  Prester  John. 
They  discovered  Covilliam  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
brought  back  news  of  his  welfare,  together  with  in¬ 
formation  that  led  to  the  epoch-making  voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gescli.  d.  Juden ,  viii.  380  (in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  this  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Abraham  de 
Beya);  Kayserling,  Columbus ,  pp.  19,  20;  Jacobs,  Story  of 
Geographical  Discoveiqp  p.  89.  ^ 

ABRAHAM  BENDIGr.  See  Bendig,  Abraham. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  BENJAMIN  AARON: 

A  Polish  Talmudist  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  died  at  Brest,  Lithuania,  in  1642. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Tarnopol  in  1636,  and  officiated  in 
other  Polish  towns.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Brest,  then  the  largest  community 
in  Poland,  and  remained  there  till  his  death.  The 
leading  rabbis  of  that  time — Joel  Sirkes,  Meir  Kohen- 
Zedek,  and  Rabbi  Heschel,  of  Cracow — treat  him  in 
their  writings  with  the  greatest  respect  and  ven¬ 
eration.  Besides  his  responsa,  contained  in  the 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  rabbis,  he  also  left 
scholia  to  the  “  Tur  Orali  Hayyim,  ”  which  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  father’s  work.' 

His  father,  Benjamin  Aaron  (died  1620),  was 
the  author  of  “Masat  Binyamin,”  a  collection  of 
responsa. 

Bibliography:  Feinstein,  Tr  Tchillah ,  pp.  26,  118,  136,  154, 
170,  202,  Warsaw,  1886 ;  Michael,  Or  lici-Hayyim ,  No.  64. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  BENJAMIN  ZE‘EB 
BRISKER  :  Polish  author  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  went  to  Vienna,  and,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  that  city  in  1670,  went  to  Brest,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Lip- 
scliiitz.  He  was  the  author  of  “  ‘Asarah  Maamarot  ” 
(Ten  Words),  a  work  treating  of  the  ten  divine  words 
which,  according  to  Pirke  Abot  (v.  1),  were  used  in 
the  creation  of  the  world;  also  of  the  Decalogue,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1680  at  Hamburg  or  Frankfort  -on-the-Oder. 
In  1685  he  published  “Zera‘  Abraham  ”  (Abraham’s 
Seed),  on  the  connection  of  the  weekly  lessons 
in  their  Pentateuchal  order.  In  1698  he  wrote  the 
cabalistic  treatise,  “  Perusli  ‘  al 4  Eser  ‘Atarot  ”  (Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Ten  Crowns) ,  on  the  Decalogue,  in 
which  Abraham  mentions  his  intention  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine.  The  additions  to  the  “  Yefeh  Mareh  ” 
(Fair  of  Countenance)  of  Samuel  Jaffe  (Amsterdam, 
1727),  attributed  to  Abraham  by  Steinschneider 
(“  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  col.  2427) ,  are  not  his,  but  were  written 
by  Abraham  Hellen,  rabbi  in  Glogau,  and  author  of 
a  commentary  on  Midrasli  Rabbah. 

Bibliography  :  Kaufmann,  Die  Letzte  Vertreibung  der  Ju- 
den  aus  Wien ,  p.  223 ;  Feinstein,  Tr  Tehillah,  pp.  32, 158, 

191-  P  B. 

ABRAHAM  BENVENTSTE.  See  Benye- 

niste,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM,  BE  RIM  ARB  :  Frencli  brigadier- 
general  of  artillery,  retired;  bom  at  ISTancy,  Jan. 

12,  1824.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Consistory  of  Nancy,  was  known  as  Moise, 
though  his  name  was  Mo'ise^  Abraham.  The  sons 
were  all  called  Moise,  an,d  Edouard,  a  brother  of 
the  general,  an  artist  at  Paris,  has  retained  the  pa¬ 
ternal  appellation  in  the  spelling  Moyse  (Moyse, 
Edouard).  After  passing  through  the  Lycee  at 
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Nancy,  Abraham  entered  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Nov.  1,  1843.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences  at  Metz, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1847,  after  which 
he  served  for  several  years  at  Strasburg  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1854,  and  served  in  the  Crimea  on  the  stall  of 
General  Lebceuf.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  lie 
received  the  cross  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  as  Captain  Bernard  Moi’se.  Having  returned 
to  France  he  was  detailed  in  1856  for  service  at 

the  ordnance  foundry 
at  Strasburg.  Two 
years  later  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  was  obliged 
to  assume  the  name 
of  Abraham,  under 
which  he  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  all  the  civil 
documents.  In  1859 
he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Italy 
against  Austria.  For 
some  time  after  the 
convention  of  Ville- 
franche,  Abraham 
remained  in  Milan, 
but  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  France. 
On  the  restoration 
of  peace  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  artillery  at 
Strasburg.  He  went  to  Paris,  was  promoted  major, 
and  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
He  was  detailed  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  Metz, 
and  there,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  After  the  war  Abraham  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  coast  defenses,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  military  commission  on 
railways.  He  advanced  in  rank  rapidly,  reaching 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1874  and  that  of 
colonel  in  1877.  As  the  latter  he  commanded  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  for  several  years,  at  La  Fere. 
He  was  finally  made  brigadier-general  June  2,  1883, 
and  remained  in  active  service  till  Jan.  12,  1886. 

In  1895  Abraham  succeeded  Dr.  Widal  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Consistory  of  the  Israelites  of  France,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  seat  for  several  months.  J.  W. 

ABRAHAM  BIBAGO  BEN  SHEM-TOB. 

See  Bibago  ben  Shem-Tob,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  OF  BOHEMIA:  Prefect  of  the 
Jews  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1512  King  Sigismund 
I.  of  Poland  issued  a  decree  notifying  his  subjects 
in  Great  Poland  and  Little  Poland  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Abraham,  a  Jew  of  Bohemia,  prefect  over 
them,  and  that  one  of  Abraham’s  duties  was  to  col¬ 
lect  all  taxes  due  from  them  and  to  deliver  the  same 
into  the  king’s  treasury  (“Acta  Tomiciana,”  iii.  No. 
252;  “  Metrika  Koronnaya,”  1518-20,  book  No.  33,  p. 
118).  Abraham  was  recommended  to  Sigismund  by 
the  latter’s  brother,  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  by  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Germany. 
Both  attested  his  honesty  and  blameless  life.  The  law 
courts  of  Poland  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Abraham, 
he  being  responsible  only  to  the  king’s  own  court. 

Abraham  was  one  of  the  many  Jews  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Bohemia  to  Poland.  He  was  also  from 
time  to  time  counselor  for  some  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  Poland,  as  is  apparent  from  the  king’s 
order  to  the  Jews  of  Cracow  to  pay  Abraham  200 


florins,  promised  him  as  a  reward  for  a  defense 
“against  certain  accusations.”  The  Polish  Jews 
were  not  pleased  with  their  new  Bohemian  prefect, 
who  had  become  so  powerful.  The  king  ordered  all 
the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  especially  the  rabbis,  to  re¬ 
spect  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted  to  Abraham, 
and  not  to  encroach  upon  them  by  excommunication 
or  in  any  other  way.  For  these  privileges  Abraham 
paid  an  annual  personal  tax  of  20  ducats  (about  §300 
or  8400,  nominal). 

Bibliography:  Bershadski,  Iz  Istorii  Yevreyev  v  Litvyc  i 
Polshve  in  Yevreiskaya  BilMoteka,  vii.  30-35,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1879 ;  idem.  Material y  Dlya  Istorii  Yevreyev  v  Bolshye 
in  Vos.  Sept.,  1893,  pp.  111-126.  jj 

ABRAHAM  IBN  BOLAT.  See  Bolat,  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  BRODA  BEN  SAUL.  See 

Broda,  Abraham,  ben  Saul. 

ABRAHAM  BRUNSCHWIG.  See  Britn- 
schwig,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  C  ABRIT.  See  Cabrit,  Abraham. 
ABRAHAM  DE  CASPAR  BEN  DAVID. 

See  Caslari,  Abraham  ben  David. 

ABRAHAM  (VITA)  DE  COLOGNA:  An 

Italian  rabbi,  orator,  and  political  leader;  born  at 
Mantua,  1755;  died  at  Triest,  1832.  While  hold¬ 
ing  the  post  of  rabbi 
of  his  native  city  he 
was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Napoleonic  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  in 
1806  a  deputy  to  the 
assembly  of  notables 
in  Paris.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  in  1807  he  was 
appointed  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  in  1808  a 
member  of  the  French 
Central  Consistory ; 
later  also  of  the 
Consistory  of  Turin. 

Abraham  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  men  of 
transition  periods:  a  strong  desire  for  reform,  and 
an  indefinite  conception  of  the  aims  and  means  nec¬ 
essary  to  realize  that  desire.  He  left  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  apologetic  essays. 

Bibliography  :  Kahn,  Archives  Israelites ,  1840,  p.  32. 
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ABRAHAM  OF  COLOGNE  (BEN  ALEX¬ 
ANDER)  :  German  rabbi;  flourished  about  1240. 
He  was  considered  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  Eleazar 
of  Worms.  Solomon  ben  Adret  relates  (“  Teshubot,  ” 
i.  No.  548)  that  he  saw  Abraham  when  he  came  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  probably  Ferdinand  II.  (the 
Saint).  On  this  occasion  Abraham  assumed  the  name 
of  Nathan  to  conceal  his  identity.  Adret  also  claims 
to  have  heard  from  an  old  man  that  Abraham  of  Co¬ 
logne  preached  on  Num.  vii.  1,  in  the  house  of  Adret ’s 
father  before  a  great  many  eminent  rabbis,  and  dis¬ 
played  much  erudition. 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  a  small  book  entitled 
“  Keter  Shem-Tob  ”  (The  Crown  of  a  Good  Name), 
the  concluding  chapter  of  which — containing  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Sefirot,  or  Ten  Mystical  Spheres — is 
ascribed  in  some  manuscripts  to  Menahem  Ashke¬ 
nazi,  another  pupil  of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  Certainly 
either  Abraham  of  Cologne  or  Menahem  was  the 
first  representative  of  German  mysticism  to  show  a 
familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefirot. 

Bibliography  :  Jellinek,  Auswahl  Kahbalistischer  Mystik , 
No.  4;  Steinschneider,  Cat,  dcrHebr.  Handsehriften ,  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  Nos.  11233,  34117  ;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  vi. 
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120,  viii.  147,  xii.  112 ;  Kobak,  Jescliurun ,  vi.  169,  where  Abra¬ 
ham  calls  his  father  Achseldar  or  Achselrad.  This  name  may 
be  a  misprint.  p  p 

ABRAHAM  CONQXTE  OF  HEBRON.  See 

CONQUE  (CUENQUl).  ABRAHAM,  OF  HEBRON. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  DANIEL:  Poet  and  rabbi ; 
born  at  Modena  in  1511.  For  several  3rears  he  was 
a  tutor  at  Yiadana,  Modena,  Rivarolo,  Arezzo,  and 
Forli,  and  finally  he  became  rabbi  at  Ferrara.  From 
1536  to  1552,  despite  unceasing  bodily  ailments,  lie 
composed  over  a  thousand  poetical  prayers  in  vari¬ 
ous  meters  and  forms,  six  of  them  being  in  the 
Aramaic  language.  Several  of  the  poems  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  friends,  or  suggested  by  public  events,  papal 
oppressions,  or  prevalent  sickness  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  in  honor  of  his  cousin  Hadassah,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1539.  A  manuscript  collection  of  his  prayers 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  bears  the  title 
“Sefer  ha-Yashar  ”  (The  Book  of  the  Righteous). 

Bibliography:  Zunz, Literaturgesch.  p.  535,*  Neubauer,  Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  1181. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  DAUB  (=DAVID)  HA¬ 
LEVI;  called  Ben  Daud  (erroneously  Daur,Dior); 
also  RABaD,  from  the  initials  of  his  name,  and 
RABaD  I  to  distinguish  him  from  Abraham  ben 
Isaac  of  Narbonne  (RABaD  II.)  and  Abraham 
ben  David  of  Posquieres  (RABaD  III.):  Spanish 
astronomer,  historian,  and  philosopher;  born  at  To¬ 
ledo  about  lilO;  died,  according  to  common  report, 
a  martyr  about  1180.  His  mother  belonged  to  a 
family-  famed  for  its  learning.  His  chronicle,  a 
work  written  in  1161  under  the  title  of  “  Sefer  ha- 
Kabbalali  ”  (Book  of  Tradition) ,  in  which  he  fiercely 
attacked  the  contentions  of  Karaism  and  justified 
rabbinical  Judaism  by  the  establishment  of*  a  chain 
of  traditions  from  Moses  to  his  own  time,  is  replete 
with  valuable  general  information,  especially  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  time  of  the  Geonim  and  to  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Spain.  An  astronomical  work  written 
by  him  in  1180  is  favorably  noticed  by  Isaac  Israeli 
the  Younger  (“  Yesod  'Olam,  ”  iv.  18).  His  philosoph¬ 
ical  work,  “Al-'akidah  al-Rafiyah”  (The  Sublime 
Faith),  written  in  1168,  in  Arabic,  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  two  Hebrew  translations:  one  by  Solomon 
b.  Labi,  with  the  title  “  Emunah  Ramah  ” ;  the  other 
by  Samuel  Motot.  Labi’s  translation  was  retrans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  published  bjr  Simson  Weil. 

Ibn  Daud  was  by  no  means  an  original  thinker, 
nor  did  he  produce  a  new  pliilosoply ;  but  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  that  phase  of 
His  Posi-  Jewish  philosophy  which  is  generally 
tion  as  Phi-  attributed  to  Maimonides  and  which 
losopher.  differs  from  former  systems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  mainly  in  its  more  thorough 
systematic  form  derived  from  Aristotle.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Hasdai  Crescas  mentions  Ibn  Daud  as  the 
only  Jewish  philosopher  among  the  predecessors  of 
Maimonides  (“Or  Adonai,”  chap,  i.) .  But  having 
been  completely  overshadowed  by  Maimonides' 
classical  work,  the  “  Moreli  Nebukim,”  Abraham 
ibn  Da ud’s  “Emunah  Ramah”  (Sublime  Faith),  a 
work  to  which  Maimonides  himself  was  indebted 
for  many  valuable  suggestions,  received  scant  notice 
from  later  philosophers. 

The  only  Jewish  philosophical  works  that  Ibn 
Daud  had  before  him,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.  2,  or  in  German  trans., 
p.  3),  were  Saadia’s  “Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  and  “The 
Fountain  of  Life  ”  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  fully  recognizes  the  merits  of  Saadia, 
although  he  does  not  adopt  his  views  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  notwithstanding  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  was  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of 


his  whole  sjLStem  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.98;  German 
trans. ,  p .  125).  On  the  other  hand,  his  attitude  toward 
Gabirol  is  entirely  antagonistic,  and  even  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  “Emunah  Ramah  ”  he  pitilessly  condemns 
Gabirol’s  “  Fountain  of  Life.  ”  See  Kaufmann,  “  Stu- 
dien  uber  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,”  Budapest,  1899. 

Being  the  first  strict  Aristotelian  among  the  Jews— 
wrlio  considered  Aristotle  and  his  Arabic  commenta¬ 
tors,  Alfarabi  and  Ibn  Sina,  to  be  the  only  true  phi¬ 
losophers  0$.  pp.  23,  50,  62;  German  trans.,  pp.  30,  65, 
78) — Ibn  Daud  feels  himself  provoked  to  constant  op¬ 
position  by  the  doctrines  of  Gabirol,  who  represents 
the  Neoplatonic  philosophy.  Impartial  enough  to 
accord  to  childlike  faith  its  full  rights,  Ibn  Daud 
desires  also  to  defend  the  rights  of  reason,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  resists  with  the  utmost  energy  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  bounds  to  science ;  regarding  this  as  a 
culpable  encroachment  upon  the  plan  of  the  Divine 
Ruler,  who  did  not  endow  man  with  the  faculty  of 
thought  without  intent. 

True  philosophy,  according  to  Ibn  Daud,  does  not 
entice  us  from  religion ;  it  tends  rather  to  strengthen 
and  solidify  it.  Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
thinking  Jew  to  become  acquainted  with  the  har¬ 
mony  existing  between  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Judaism  and  those  of  philosophy,  and,  wherever 
they  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  to  seek  a  mode 
of  reconciling  them.  Ibn  Daud  insists  that,  how¬ 
ever  highly  philosophy  may  be  valued,  the  religion 
of  Judaism  is  preferable.  Knowledge,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  philosophers  through  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  several  thousands  of  years,  and  after  over¬ 
coming  the  gravest  errors,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Judaism  from  the  beginning  through  revelation  (id. 
p.  62;  German  trans.,  p.  79).  As  to  moral  truths,  it 
may  be  even  assumed  as  probable  that  the  philoso¬ 
phers  did  not  attain  to  them  through  independent 
study,  but  rather  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Holy  Scripture  (id.  p.  101 ;  German  trans.,  p.  130). 

It  is  true  that  on  certain  points  Ibn  Daud  could  not 
always  avoid  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle : 

this  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 

Ibn  Daud  latter’s  theory  of  the  Creation.  Ac- 
and  cording  to  Aristotle,  all  coming  into 

Aristotle,  being  results  from  the  fusion  of  matter 
into  a  certain  form ;  matter,  therefore, 
is  the  necessary  basis  for  any  genesis ;  primary  matter 
itself,  as  the  substance  common  to  all  things  exist¬ 
ent,  must,  therefore,  be  without  beginning  and  must 
be  eternal.  But  the  acceptance  of  preexistent  and 
eternal  matter  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Biblical 
history  of  creation,  which  implies  a  creation  out  of 
nothing,  and  subject  to  time.  From  this  conflict, 
which  later  caused  Maimonides  to  dispute  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Aristotle  in  all  matters  transcendental, 
Ibn  Daud  was  not  able  to  extricate  himself;  and, 
therefore,  he  rather  tries  to  glide  over  the  existing 
difficulties  than  to  solve  them.  For  he  represents 
the  course  of  creation  as  a  series  of  creative  acts; 
which  recalls  Gabirol’s  doctrine  concerning  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  various  substances.  But  he  himself 
subsequently  admits  that  this  was  only  a  hypothesis 
to  satisfy  the  need  of  giving  an  architectonic  finish 
to  our  notions,  intended  to  mark  that  gradual  process 
of  things  which  would  result,  had  creation  really 
gone  through  all  the  stages  of  existence,  from  pri¬ 
mary  matter,  which  is  imperceptible  to  us,  to  all  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  though  some  of  these  stages  may  be 
regarded  as^partly  existing  only  in  abstract  notions. 
To  concede  the  possibility  of  such  a  gradual  process 
of  creation,  however,  would  be,  according  to  Ibn 
Daud,  a  contradiction  of  our  conception  of  God’s 
mode  of  acting. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
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like  Aristotle  and  his  Arabic  interpreters,  proceeding 
from  the  principle  of  motion,  and  basing  his  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  proof  of  the  impossi- 

His  Doc-  bility  of  a  regressus  in  infinitum ,  ar- 
trine  of  rives  at  the  conception  of  a  First  Cause 
God.  of  all  motion,  or  of  a  Prime  Mover,  who 
Himself,  as  First  Cause,  can  not  have 
any  other  cause  of  motion  above  Him,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  thought  of  as  motionless.  The  Prime 
Mover  is  God.  But  this  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
leaves  still  open  two  important  questions  relating 
to  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  of  God:  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  incorporeality,  and  the  other  respecting  the 
unity  of  God. 

As  to  the  incorporeality  of  God,  it  follows  logically 
from  the  notion  of  infinity  which  belongs  to  the  First 
Cause  of  motion  that  no  corporeal  thing  can  be  infi¬ 
nite  itself;  nor  can  infinite  force  be  attributed  to  it. 
But  the  Prime  Mover  is  infinite ;  for,  since  He  Himself 
is  without  motion,  His  force  also  remains  unaffected 
by  the  motion  of  change  and  transformation.  There? 
fore  the  Prime  Mover — that  is,  God — can  not  be  cor¬ 
poreal  (ib.  p.  47 ;  German  trans. ,  p.  60). 

But  as  a  being  of  necessary  existence,  God  must 
also  be  absolutely  simple  and  single ;  inasmuch  as  the 
conception  of  a  plurality  in  His  essence  would,  at  the 
same  time,  nullify  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  His 
existence.  For  the  consolidation  of  this  plurality  into 
a  unity  must  have  been  effected  by  another  being 
different  from  itself ;  hence  the  existence  of  this  plural 
being  would  be  no  more  necessary,  that  is,  determined 
by  its  own  essence,  but  would  be  dependent  upon 
that  other  being  which  brought,  about  the  unification 
(ib.  p.  49;  German  trans. ,  p.  68). 

From  the  notion  of  absolute  unity  results  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  uniqueness  of  God;  for  if  two  beings 
of  this  kind  could  exist,  the  unity  of  God  would  be 
nullified,  since  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  units  a  special 
character  must  be  attributed  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  (ib.).  With  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  di¬ 
vine' attributes,  which  is  preceded  in  Abraham  ibn 
Baud’s  system  by  the  doctrine  of  the  negative  at¬ 
tributes,  already  accepted  by  Baliya  ibn  Pakuda 
(“Hobot  lia-Lebabot,”  i.  10)  and  by  Judah  ha-Levi 
(Cuzari,  ii.  2)  from  the  older  Arabic  theology.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  Daud,  only  negative  attributes,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense,  can  be  imputed  to  God ; 
so  that,  whatever  multiplicity  of  these  negative  at¬ 
tributes  may  be  ascribed  to  Him,  no  multiplicity  in 
the  essence  of  God  can  result.  Certainly  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  a  positive  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Being;  for  negative  statements 
may  suffice  to  prevent  erroneous  ideas,  but  a  positive 
knowledge  can  never  be  obtained  through  them  alone 
(ib.  p.  5 ;  German  trans.,  p.  65).  Indeed,  our  whole 
knowledge  of  God  is  limited  to  two  certainties,  (1) 
that  He  exists  and  (2)  that  His  essence  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  (ib.  p.  56 ;  German  trans. ,  p.  71).  In  addition 
to  the  negative  attributes,  only  relative  attributes 
can  be  predicated  of  God ;  for  even  these  latter,  how 
many  soever  may  be  assumed,  since  they  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  essence  of  God  but  only  to  His  relation  to 
the  world,  produce  no  modification  in  the  notion 
of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  (ib.  p.  54;  German 
trans.,  p.  69). 

From  the  speculative  doctrines  of  faith,  the  truth 
of  which  can  be  proved  only  by  reasoning,  arc  to  be 
distinguished  the  historical  dogmas  whose  authentic¬ 
ity  is  based  principally  upon  divine  revelation,  or, 
to"  speak  more  exactly,  upon  the  historical  tradition 
of  such  a  revelation  (ib.  p.  69;  German  trans.,  p.  87). 
The  tradition  concerning  an  event  that  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  public!}'  before  a  great  body  of 


men,  which  originated,  so  to  say,  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion,  without  having  been  disputed  by 
contemporaries,  and  has  descended  with  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  continuity,  possesses  an  argumentativeness 
which  can  not  be  controverted  even  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  logician  (ib.  pp.  78,  81 ;  German  trans. ,  pp. 
98, 103) .  The  trustworthiness  of  historical  tradition 
forms  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  proph¬ 
ecy.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  axioms  established  above  for  the  reliability  of 
historical  tradition,  there  can  be  only  assertion  of 
real  prophecy  when  the  divine  revelations  apply  to 
important  public  matters;  while  those  revelations 
which  pertain  to  less  important  matters,  or  even  to 
the  personal  affairs  of  a  single  individual,  can  not  be 
classed  under  this  liead(£6.  p.71 ;  German  trans. ,  p.  89). 
Thus,  as  Ibn  Daud  remarks,  perhaps  with  a  reference 
to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus,  the  authenticity 
of  the  Torah  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  if,  instead 
of  being  based  on  miracles  of  real  historic  certainty, 
such  as  those  of  Moses,  it  were  supported  merely 
by  miracles  of  such  private  character  as  the  resurrec¬ 
tions  effected  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (ib.  p.  80 ;  German 
trans.,  p.  101). 

Belying  upon  the  doctrines  of  Alfarabi  and  of  Ibn 
Sina,  Ibn  Daud,  whom  Maimonides  follows  in  many 
ways  in  his  conception  of  prophecy,  further  sets 
forth  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  must 
His  Theory  not  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon, 
of  Prophecy,  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  mind,  but  in 
a  certain  sense  as  the  final  stage  of  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  whose  lower  phases,  though  they  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  prophecy  proper,  are  nevertheless 
connected  with  the  same  faculty  through  a  certain 
identity  of  nature.  And  even  if  the  true  stage  of 
prophecy  is  reached,  this  gift  is,  nevertheless,  still 
capable  of  progressive  development,  although  it  may 
exceptionally  at  once  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
particularly  gifted  individuals. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
and  the  higher  intellects,  principally  with  the  Active 
Intelligence,  furnishes  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  higher  cognitive  faculty  of  the  prophet,  as  well 
as  of  liis  power  of  transcending  natural  law.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  become  an  intermediary  between  God  and 
man,  the  prophet  is  elevated  almost  to  the  plane  of 
the  separated  intelligences,  or  angels  (ib.  p.  73 ;  Ger¬ 
man  trans. ,  p.  91) . 

Based  upon  the  philosophical  system  developed 
above,  and  after  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
faith,  the  problem  of  human  free-will  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  faith  in  a  divine  providence, 
On  Predes-  or  predestination,  may  be  regarded  as 
tination.  much  nearer  its  solution.  The  objec¬ 
tion  that  faith  in  a  divine  providence 
is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world, 
because  God  can  not  be  the  author  of  evil  and  good 
at  the  same  time,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  evil  has 
no  existence  in  itself,  but  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
the  absence  of  actual  good,  and  that,  consequently, 
evil  needs  no  creator.  The  defects  and  imperfections 
which  appear  in  this  world  are  in  nowise  contradic¬ 
tory  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The  de¬ 
fects  appear  only  to  a  finite  conception  which  consid¬ 
ers  things  separately  and  in  themselves,  and  not  in 
their  connection  with  the  whole.  Viewed  from  a 
higher  standpoint  the  imperfections  adhering  to 
things  or  individuals  would  perhaps,  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  even  prove  to  be  perfections  and  ad¬ 
vantages  (ib.  p.  95;  German  trans.,  p.  121). 

The  human  free-will  as  a  subjective  principle  has 
for  its  objective  correlate  the  notion  of  possibility, 
by  which  one  of  two  alternatives  may  occur.  This 
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does  not  cause  the  divine  omniscience  to  undergo 
any  limitation ;  unless,  misled  by  common  usage,  one 
should  designate  as  “  possible  ”  those  things  whose 
undetermined  state  results  not  from  their  own  essence, 
but  only  from  our  deficient  knowledge  of  the  essence. 
But  this  kind  of  possibility,  which,  indeed,  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  at  all,  must  be  eliminated  from  God  as  quite 
irreconcilable  with  His  omniscience.  In  its  strict  and 
precise  form,  the  notion  of  possibility  is  not  at  all  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  omniscience  of  God;  for  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  God  from  the  beginning  regulated 
creation,  so  that  for  certain  cases  both  alternatives 
should  be  “possible”  events;  that  the  Creator,  in 
order  to  grant  to  human  liberty  the  opportunity  to 
display  its  own  energy,  left  the  final  issue  of  certain 
actions  undecided  even  for  His  own  knowledge  ( ib .  p. 
96;  German  trans. ,  p.  123). 

Human  free-will,  it  is  true,  suffers  a  certain  limita¬ 
tion  through  the  variety  of  moral  dispositions,  partly 
due  to  natural  causes,  to  be  found  in  single  individ¬ 
uals,  as  also  in  entire  nations.  But  man  is  able  to 
overcome  his  natural  disposition  and  appetites,  and 
to  lift  himself  to  a  higher  plane  of  morality,  by  puri¬ 
fying  and  ennobling  himself  (ib.  p.  97 ;  German  trans. , 
p.  124).  The  Torah,  and  the  study  of  ethics  which 
forms  a  part  of  practical  philosophy  and  is  designated, 
by  an  expression  borrowed  from  Plato  (“Gorgias,” 
404),  as  the  “  doctrine  of  the  healing  of  souls,”  are  the 
guiding  stars  to  this  exalted  plane ;  but  no  scientific 
presentation  of  practical  philosophy  approaches  in 
this  regard  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  are  clearly  expressed  the  most  sublime  moral 
principles  known  to  philosophers  (ib.  pp.  98,  101; 
German  trans. ,  pp.  126,  180). 

The  ceremonial  laws  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
moral  education,  and  are,  therefore,  in  view  of  their 
ethical  tendency,  to  be  numbered  among  the  moral 
laws;  although  when  compared  with  the  doctrines 
of  faith  and  the  ethical  laws  proper,  they  have  only 
a  subordinate  importance,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
also  attribute  to  the  sacrifices  a  relatively  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  comparison  with  the  moral  laws  (ib.  p. 
102;  German  trans.,  p.  131). 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID.  See  Yizitaki, 
Abiiaiiam. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  OF  OSTROG  ( Vol- 

hynia)  ;  Commentator;  flourished  about  1500.  He 
wrote  nn6  '"I'D  (“Furnace  for  Gold  ”),  a  commentary 
on  the  Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch.  Some  also  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  a  treatise  on  the  thirteen  hermeneu¬ 
tical  rules  of  Rabbi  Islimael,  published  at  Canterbury 
in  1597,  by  the  converted  Jew  Philip  Ferdinand. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  4215,  4216, 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  OFPOSaDlllRES 

(RABaD  III.  :  French  Talmudic  commen¬ 

tator  ;  born  in  Provence,  France,  about  1125;  died 
at  Posquieres,  Nov.  27,  1198.  Son-in-law  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  Isaac  Ab-Bet-Din  (RABaD  II).  The  teach¬ 
ers  under  whose  guidance  he  acquired  most  of  his 
Talmudic  learning  were  Moses  ben  Joseph  (according 
to  Michael,  “Or  ha-Ilayyim,”  p.  24,  the  latter  was 
the  chief  teacher  of  RABaD,  but  the  manuscript  note 
to  which  Michael  refers  reads  quite  differently  in 
Buber’s  introduction  to  “Sliibbale  lia-Leket”)  and 


Meshullam  ben  Jacob  of  Lunel.  RABaD  (abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  David)  remained  in 
Lunel  after  completing  his  studies,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  one  of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of 
that  city.  He  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  but  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Nimes, 
where  he  lived  for  a  considerable  period.  Moses 
ben  Judah  (“Temim  De£im,”  p.  6 b)  refers  to  the  rab¬ 
binical  school  of  Nimes,  then  under  Abraham’s 
direction,  as  the  chief  seat  of  Talmudic  learning  in 
Provence. 

But  the  real  center  of  RABaD ’s  activity  was  Pos¬ 
quieres,  after  which  place  he  is  often  called.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  he  removed 
Persecu-  to  Posquieres;  but  about  1165  Benja- 
tion.  min  of  Tudela,  at  the  outset  of  iiis 
travels,  called  upon  him  there.  This 
traveler  speaks  of  RABaD ’s  wealth  and  benevolence. 
Not  only  did  he  erect  and  keep  in  repair  a  large 
school -building,  but  he  cared  for  the  material  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  poor  students  as  well.  It  was  his  great 
wealth  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life; 
for,  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  it,  Elzear,  the  lord 
of  Posquieres,  had  him  cast  into  prison,  where, 
like  Rabbi  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  he  might  have  per¬ 
ished,  had  not  Count  Roger  II.  of  Carcassonne,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  Jews,  intervened,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereignty  banished  the  lord  of  Posquieres 
to  Carcassonne.  Thereupon  Abraham  ben  David 
returned  to  Posquieres,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Among  the  many  learned  Talmudists 
who  were  his  disciples  in  Posquieres  were  Isaac 
ha-Kohen  of  Narbonne,  the  first  commentator  upon 
the  Talmud  Yerushalmi;  Abraham  ben  Nathan  of 
Lunel,  author  of  “Ha-Manliig”;  Meir  ben  Isaac 
of  Carcassonne,  author  of  the  “  Sefer  ha-‘Ezer  ” ;  and 
Asher  ben  Meshullam  of  Lunel,  author  of  several 
rabbinical  works.  RABaD ’s  influence  on  Jonathan 
of  Lunel  also  is  evident,  though  the  latter  did  not 
attend  his  lectures. 

Besides  being  an  active  teacher,  Abraham  was 
a  prolific  author ;  for  he  not  only  Tvrote  answers 
to  hundreds  of  learned  questions — * 
Literary  which  responsa  are  still  partially  pre- 
Works.  served  in  the  collections  “Temim 
De‘im, ”  “  Orhot  Hayvim, ”  and  “  Sliib- 
bale  lia-Leket” — but  he  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  whole  Talmud  and  compiled  several  eom- 
pendiums  of  rabbinical  law.  Most  of  his  works  are 
lost;  but  those  which  have  been  preserved,  such  as 
the  “  Sefer  Ba‘ale  ha-Nefesh  ”  (The  Book  of  the  Con¬ 
scientious)  ,  a  treatise  on  the  laws  relating  to  women, 
published  in  1602,  and  his  commentary  onTorat  Ko- 
lianim,  published  in  1862  at  Vienna,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  untiring  industry  and  remarkable 
intellect.  Neither  his  codifications  of  law  nor  his 
commentaries  are  true  examples  of  his  strength.  The 
title  of  “  Baal  Hasagot”  (Critic),  given  him  frequently 
by  the  rabbis,  shows  that  they  realized  the  direction 
in  which  his  ability  lay.  Indeed,  critical  annota¬ 
tions  display  his  powers  at  their  best,  and  justify  his 
being  ranked  with  Alfasi,  Rashi,  and  Maimonides. 

It  may,  in  addition,  be  safely  asserted  that  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  David  did  even  more  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  (which  for  so  many  centuries  was  for  the 
Jews  their  only  intellectual  sphere)  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  Spanish  scholars.  Without  accusing  Mai¬ 
monides  of  intending  to  supplant  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  itself  by  means  of  his  compendium,  the 
“  Yad  ha-Hazakali,”  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  if 
Alfasi  and  Maimonides  had  not  encountered  such 
keen  opposition,  rabbinical  Judaism  would  have  de¬ 
generated  into  an  exclusive  study  of  the  legal  code, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  any  original  intel- 
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lectual  development  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  This  danger  was  not  so  imminent 
for  those  Jews  who  lived  in  lands  where  Arabian 
culture  ruled ;  for  there  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  poetry,  and  especially  of  the  sciences 
and  philosophy,  would  always  have  afforded  a 
wide  field  for"  intellectual  development.  It  was, 
therefore,  sufficient  that  the  leading  Jewish  rabbis 
domiciled  in  Moorish  countries  should  devote  much 
attention  to  furnishing  a  clew  to  the  Iab3rrinth  of 
the  Talmud,  intricate  and  perplexing  as  the  latter 
had  become  by  the  addition  of  the  copious  post- 
Talmudic  literature  of  law  and  custom.  Some  sort 
of  guide  had  become  imperatively  necessaiy  for  the 
practical  application  of  this  voluminous  and  intri¬ 
cate  material.  But  in  Christian  countries  like  Prance 
and  Germany,  where  the  largest  communities  of  Jews 
existed,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no 
such  outlet  for  Jewish  intellectual^  as  the  culture 
of  literature  or  of  the  sciences  which  existed  in  Moor¬ 
ish  Spain.  Their  own  religious  law  was  the  only  field 
open  to  the  intellects  of  the  Jews  of  Germany  and 
northern  France. 

That  the  Jewish  mind  remained  fresh  and  produc¬ 
tive,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  that  hampered  the 
people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  due 
Kashi  and  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 

KABaD.  Raslii  and  Abraham  ben  David,  who 
utilized  the  Talmud  as  an  arena  in 
which  the}'  could  exercise  their  intellect.  In  his 
commentary,  Raslii  furnished  a  smooth  and  well- 
paved  road  to  the  Talmud;  while  RABaD,  by  his 
acute  criticism,  pointed  out  the  way  intelligently 
and  with  discrimination.  This  critical  tendency  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  writings  of  RABaD.  Thus, 
in  his  commentary  upon  Torat  Kohanim  (pp.  41  a, 
716;  compare  also  Harkavy’s  “Responsen  der  Geo- 
nim”  in  “Studien  und  Mittlieilungen,”  iv.  164),  we 
find  the  caustic  observation  that  man}r  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  in  rabbinical  literature  owe  their  obscurity  to 
the  fact  that  occasional  explanatoiy  or  marginal 
notes  not  tending  to  elucidate  the  text  have  been  in¬ 
corporated.  The  real  strength  of  RABaD  is  shown 
by  his  criticisms  of  the  works  of  va- 
Attitude  as  rious  authors.  The  tone  which  he 
a  Critic.  emplo}rs  is  also  characteristic  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  persons  under  crit¬ 
icism.  He  treats  Alfasi  with  the  utmost  respect, 
almost  with  liumilit}7,  and  refers  to  him  as  “the 
sun  b}r  whose  brilliant  inys  our  e}res  are  dazzled  ” 
(“  Temim  De‘im,  ”  p.  22a).  His  language  toward  Ze- 
rahiah  ha-Levi  is  harsh,  almost  hostile.  Though 
onty  eighteen  years  old,  this  scholar  possessed  the 
courage  and  the  ability  to  write  a  sharp  criticism 
upon  Alfasi,  and  RABaD  refers  to  him  as  an  im¬ 
mature  youth  who  has  the  audacity  to  criticize  his 
teacher.  However,  in  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that 
Zerahiah  had  himself  provoked  this  treatment  b}r 
sharply  criticizing  RABaD,  and  b}r  incorporating 
into  his  own  work  some  of  RABaD ’s  interpretations 
without  acknowledgment  to  the  author  (compare 
Gross,  Z.c.,  545,  and  Reifmann.  “Toledot,”  p  54). 

Abraham’s  criticism  of  the  “  Yad  ha-Hazakali  ”  of 
Maimonides  is  also  veiy  harsh  This,  however,  was 
not  due  to  personal  feeling,  but  to 
Maimon-  radical  differences  of  view  in  matters 
ides  and  of  faith  between  the  two  greatest  Tal- 
EABaD.  mudists  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mai¬ 
monides  *  aim  was  to  bring  order  into 
the  vast  Myrintli  of  the  Halakali  ly  presenting  final 
results  in  a  definite,  systematic,  and  methodical  man¬ 
ner.  But  in  the  opinion  of  RABaD  this  veiy  aim 
was  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  A  legal  code 
which  did  not  state  the  sources  and  authorities  from 


which  its  decisions  were  derived,  and  offered  no 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  its  statements,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Abraham  ben  David,  entirely  unre¬ 
liable,  even  in  the  practical  religious  life,  for  which 
purpose  Maimonides  designed  it.  Such  a  code,  he 
considered,  could  be  justified  onty  if  written  b}r  a  man 
claiming  infallibility — b}r  one  who  could  demand  that 
his  assertions  be  accepted  without  question.  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  Maimonides  to  stem  the 
further  development  of  the  stud}^  of  the  Talmud  by 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  code,  RABaD  felt  it  his 
dut}r  to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  as  contrary  to  the 
free"  spirit  of  rabbinical  J udaism,  which  refuses  to 
surrender  blindty  to  authority. 

RABaD  was  thus  an  opponent  to  the  codification 
of  the  Halakali ;  but  he  was  even  more  strongly 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  s}' stem  of  dogmas 
in  Judaism,  particularly  according  to  the  method 
followed  b}r  Maimonides,  who  often  set  up  the 
concepts  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  Jewish 
theology.  Maimonides,  for  instance,  in  accordance 
with  his  philosophical  conviction  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism,  declares  the  incorporeality  of  God 
to  be  a  dogma  of  Judaism,  or,  as  he  formulates  it, 

“  whosoever  conceives  God  to  be  a  corporeal  being  is 
an  apostate”  (“Yad  lia-Hazakah,  Tesliubali,”  iii.  7). 
In  the  circles  with  which  RABaD  was  connected, 
a  certain  mystical  anthropomorpliistic  conception 
of  the  Deity  was  usual ;  and  therefore  it  was  but 
natural  that  a  statement  which  practicall}r  declared 
his  best  friends  apostates  should  arouse  his  resent¬ 
ment.  He,  therefore,  appended  to  Maimonides’  for¬ 
mula  this  brief  but  emphatic  criticism :  “  Why  does 
he  call  such  persons  apostates?  Men  better  and 
worthier  than  he  have  held  this  view,  for  which 
they  believe  the}’'  have  found  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  a  confusing  view  of  the  Hagga- 
dah.”  The  phrase  concerning  the  Haggadah  shows 
that  RABaD  is  himself  far  from  advocating  the  an- 
thropomorpliistic  view.  His  opposition  to  Maimoni¬ 
des’  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeality 
of  God  is  onty  directed  against  its.  being  raised  into 
a  dogma.  Judaism  is  to  Abraham  ben  David  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  deed,  and  not  one  of  dogmas.  His  attitude 
toward  the  teachings  of  Maimonides 
Judaism  a  in  regard  to  the  future  life  and  the 
Religion  of  eternity.  of  the  world  is  in  harmony 
Deed,  not  with  this  point  of  view.  According  to 
of  Dogma,  him  the  opinion  of  Maimonides  on  this 
question  was  as  distinctly  heretical 
as  the  corporealit}7"  of  God  from  the  standpoint  of 
Maimonides;  }ret  lie  has  no  word  of  vituperation 
for  its  author,  but  merely  contents  himself  with  re¬ 
cording  his  difference  of  opinion  (Z.c.  viii.  2,  8b 
Thus,  the  ultra-conservative  Talmudist  was  broader- 
minded  and  more  tolerant  than  the  greatest  of  the 
medieval  Jewish  philosophers  (compare  Smolensky, 
“‘Am  ‘Olam,”  chap.  13). 

Abraham  ben  David  is  parti cularly  severe  on  the 
attempts  of  Maimonides  to  smuggle  in  his  philo¬ 
sophic  views  under  cover  of  Talmudic  passages. 
To  cite  one  example'  Sorcery,  according  to  both 
Biblical  and  rabbinical  law,  is,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  an  offense  punishable  with  death.  The  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  Talmud  on  the  various  acts  coming 
under  the  category  of  sorcery  differ  widely,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
look  upon  every  superstitious  practise,  from  which 
Talmudic  Judaism  itself  was  not  entirely  free,  as  a 
heinous  offense  Maimonides.  who,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  philosophy,  looks  upon  soreeiy.  as 
trolog}r,  auguiy,  and  the  like  as  pure  absurdities, 
decides  that  even  the  innocent  actions  which  Scrip 
ture  narrates  of  Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv  14),  and  of 
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Jonathan  (I.  Sam.  xiv.  8-10)  are  to  be  considered  as 
falling  under  the  ban.  Here  RABaD  is  not  content 
with  merely  correcting  the  statement  of  Maimon¬ 
ides,  but  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  Maimonides 
deserves  the  ban  for  the  calumnious  views  he  ex¬ 
presses  concerning  these  Biblical  personages  (Yad. 
^Akum,  xi.  4).  This  suffices  to  explain  the  principle 
that  actuated  Abraham  ben  David  in  his  intense  op¬ 
position  to  Maimonides,  and  particularly  to  his  “  Yad 
ha-Hazakali,”  which  David  himself  designates  as  a 
great  achievement  (Kilayim,  vi.  2) .  However,  his 
criticisms  are  not  merely  bitter,  but  wonderfully 
skilful.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a  few  lines 
long;  yet  the  defenders  of  Maimonides  have  written 
without  success  page  after  page  of  laborious  reason¬ 
ing  in  support  of  their  master.  Abraham’s  remark¬ 
able  command  of  the  entire  Talmudic  literature,  his 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  critical  powers  are  shown  at  their  best  in 
this  criticism  of  “  Yad  ha-Hazakali” ;  and,  as  he  wrote 
it  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy . 

The  cabalists  look  upon  Abraham  ben  David  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  their  system,  and  this  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  inclined  to  mysticism 
which  led  him  to  follow  an  ascetic  mode  of  life  and 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  “the  pious.”  He  fre¬ 
quently  spoke  of  “  the  holy  spirit  (or  Elijah)  disclos¬ 
ing  to  him  God’s  secrets  in  his  studies  ”  (see  his  note 
to  “Yad  ha-Hazakali,”  Lulab,  viii.  5;  Bet  lia-Behi- 
rak  vi.  11), '  great  mysteries  known  only  to  the 
inflated  (“  Yesodeha-torali,”  i.  10).  It  may  be  as¬ 
serted  with  confidence  that  RABaD  was  not  an 
enemy  to  secular  science,  as  many  deem  him.  His 
works  prove  that  he  was  a  close  student  of  Hebrew 
philology;  and  the  fact  that  he  encouraged  the 
translation  of  Bahya’s  “Hobot  lia-Lebabot  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Gross,  l.c.  1874,  p.  165)  proves  that  he  was  not 
hostile  to  philosophy.  This  philosophic  work  argues 
strongly  against  the  anthropomorpliistic  conception 
of  the  Deity;  and  the  favor  with  which  Abraham 
ben  David  looked  upon  it  is  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  haying  held 
anthropomorpliistic  views.  Moreover,  his  works 
show  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  for  instance, 
his  remark  on  “  Hilkot  Teshubah,  ”  v. ,  end,  is  a  literal 
quotation  from  Honein  b.  Isaac’s  “  Musre  lia-Philoso- 
phim,”  pp.  11,  12— or  Loewenthal,  p.  B9,  below— 
■which  is  extant  only  in  Alliarizi  s  translation. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  PROVENCAL. : 

Italian  Talmudist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
a  member  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Italian  rabbis 
who  came  originally  from  Provence  in  the  south  of 
France  Abraham  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Casale-Mou- 
ferrato  and  in  Mantua,  Italy.  Besides  being  a  learned 
Talmudist,  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  philosophy.  He  taught  Abraham  Porta- 
leone,  and  was  a  friend  of  Azariali  dei  Rossi,  who 
refers  to  him  as  a  storehouse  of  science.  According 
to  Michael  (“  Or  lia-Hayyim.”  p.  81)  he  was  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  1608  He  wrote  a  preface  to  Elijah  di  Vidas 
cabalistic  work,  “Reshit  Hokmali,”  Venice,  1593. 
Bibliography  ;  Zunz,  Bioiiraphy  of  JLzariah  dci  Rossi  in 
pidd^  rpsp  ed.  Wilna,  1SG5,  p.  21 :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim , 
No.  82.  p 

ABRAHAM  DOB  BAER  BEN  DAVID  OF 
OVRUCH:  Rabbi  of  Jitomir,  Russia,  about  1840. 


His  Talmudic  studies  were  pursued  under  Mordecai, 
rabbi  of  Chernobyl  and  a  disciple  of  Israel  Ba‘al  Shem 
(Besht) .  He  wrote  homilies  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
called  “Bet  Hayyim”  (House  of  Life)  which  treat 
the  Scripture  text  according  to  the  fourfold  method 
of  interpretation  known  as  D''Y1D,  that  is,  Rerush 
(“  literal  explanation  ”),  rentes  (“  allegorical  ”),  dervsh 
(“  homiletical  ”),  sod  (“mystical  ”)..  The  work  also 
contains  inquiries  concerning  points  of  rabbinical 
law  and  responsa.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Safed,  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  31. 

S. 

ABRAHAM  DOB  BAER  BEN  SOLOMON : 

Rabbi  in  Orsha  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  wrote  Drmtf  n&q  (“  Abraham’s  Well  ”), 
containing  Glosses  on  the  First  Part  of  the  Code 
Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ali,  Shklov,  1783.  D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER:  Commentator 
(probably  a  contemporary  of  Elijah  Mizrahi)  ;  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  probably  at 
Constantinople.  He  wrote  a  supercommentary  on 
Raslii’s  Bible  Commentary.  Only  a  small  fragment 
of  it,  covering  the  weekly  portion  “Mas  ey,”  has 
been  published  in  Jacob  Canizal’s  collectanea,  a  veiy 
rare  collection  of  supercommentaries  on  Raslii  ( Stein - 
schneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  No.  5515).  Abraham  died  in 
1525,  at  a  very  old  age. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  Nos.  47.281. 

L  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-KOHEN  : 

Polish  darshan,  or  preacher;  flourished  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Issacliar  Baer,  surnamed  Baerman 
Ashkenazi,  the  commentator  of  the  Rabbot.  At  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  1673,  he  edited  his  grandfather  s  work. 

“  Mareli  Kolien,”  to  which  he  added  an  introduction. 
Subsequently  he  was  stricken  with  blindness.  Forty 
years  later,  being  then  well  advanced  in  years,  he 
published  his  own  work,  “Ori  we  Yishfi”  (Berlin, 
1714) ,  containing  a  selection  of  his  sermons,  treating 
of  repentance,  prayer,  and  charity.  The  title  of  his 
work,  “  My  Light  and  My  Salvation,”  was  suggested 
by  the  facts  that  he  had  regained  his  sight,  and  that 
he  had  had  a  fortunate  escape  from  a  dangerous  fire. 
Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  50. 

L.  hr. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-LEVI: 

German  Talmudist ;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Probably  he  was  a  pupil  of 
R  Meir  of  Rothenburg  (died  1293),  to  whom  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  decisions  in  difficult  ritualistic  cases.  He 
also  maintained  a  learned  correspondence  with  his 
relative,  Asher  ben  Jehiel  (born  1250;  died  1327), 
also  a  pupil  of  R.  Meir.  and  did  not  interrupt  it  even 
when  Asher  emigrated  to  Spain  in  1302. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  49.  ^ 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIEZER  HA-LEVI 
BERUKIM:  A  cabalistic  writer;  born  before  1540; 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1600.  A  pupil  of  Moses  Cordovero 
and  Isaac  Luria  (died  1572),  and  a  man  of  great  piety 
and  sincerity,  Abraham,  by  his  earnestness,  won  many 
people  to  a  scrupulously  religious  life  His  chief  aim 
was  to  see  the  Sabbath  observed  as  strictly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  to  warn  Israelites  against  its  desecration  I  o 
this  end  he  urged  them  to  begin  its  celebration  before 
sunset,  and  therefrom  derived  his  title  “  Berukim  ‘ 
(The  Sayer  of  Benedictions)  His  chief  work  is 
“Tikkune  Shabbat  ”  (Ordinances  of  the  Sabbath), 


Abraham  ben  Elijah 
Abraham  ben  Hayyim 
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cabalistic  dissertations  on  the  Sabbath,  published 
together  with  “Kizzur  Mcnorat  ha-Maor,”  Amster¬ 
dam,  1663,  and  “  Reshit  Hokmah  lia-Kazer,”  Yerona, 
1600.  ’  ' 

Other  works  written  by  him,  but  not  published, 
are:  (1)  “ Gale  Razyya 55  (Revealer  of  Mysteries),  on 
the  transmigration  of  souls ;  (2)  “  Zirufim  ”  (Alpha¬ 
betical  Combinations  and  Gematria) ;  (3)  “  Ha-Bcriali” 
(On  Creation),  two  volumes  on  the  Cabala  of  Isaac 
Ashkenazi  (see  Oppenheimer,  “Catal.”  fol.  886; 
quarto  930,  1033,  1036,  1056).  According  to  Azulai 
(“  Shem  ha-Gedolim  ”)  he  actually  saw  the  Shekinah, 
or  glorious  presence  of  God,  at  the  Wall  of  Wailing 
(“  Kotel  Ma‘arabi  ”)  of  the  Temple  ruins. 

Michael  ascribes  to  him  also  the  authorship  of 
“Mashre  Kitrin”  (Untier  of  Knots),  an  apocalyptic 
work  on  the  Messianic  time.  Michael  also  attributes 
to  him  the  commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Naliman 
Katofa ;  a  journal  of  his  wanderings  as  exile — “  Sefer 
Migroshaw  ” ;  another  cabalistic  work,  “  Masoret  lia- 
Hokmali” ;  a  work  on  the  duty  of  surrendering  life 
during  persecutions  (“  Mcgillat  Amrapliel  ”) ;  “Ohel 
Mo‘ed, ”  on  the  Ten  Sefirot;  and  “Sefer  Zikkaron,”a 
supercommentary  to  Rashi,  but  these  are  really  the 
works  of  Abraham  iia-Levi  the  Elder  (iia-Zaken). 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozarha-Scfarinu  p.  670;  Michael,  Or 
hci-Hawiinu  No.  153,  who  believes  this  Abraham  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  Abraham  ha-Zaken. 

J.  L.  S.— K. 

ABRAHAM!  BEN  ELIJAH.  See  Pikes, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  BRODA.  See 

Broda,  Abraiiam  ben  Elijah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  HA-KOHEN; 

German  ritualist;  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  epitome  of  the  precepts  governing  prohibited 
articles  of  food  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1599,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Basel  edition  of  Isaac 
Dtiren’s  “Sha‘are  Dura.”  The  author  did  not  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  scholars,  but  to  the  masses,  whom 
he  desired  to  instruct  in  a  concise  manner  on  the 
subject  of  forbidden  food.  A  letter  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Iialberstadt,  which  is  inserted  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  epitome  (p.  84),  is  an  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  community  to  circulate  the  booklet 
among  the  people  of  the  neighboring  communities 
and  to  explain  it  in  German  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  Hebrew. 

Identical  with  this  Abraham  seems  to  be  Abra¬ 
ham  Coiien-Zedek,  who,  according  to  a  note  in  the 
responsa  (No.  88)  of  Solomon  Luria  (died  1573), 
had  put  the  Passover  clinim  into  rime,  in  order  to 
afford  useful  entertainment  to  those  people  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  custom,  spent  the  larger  portion 
of  the  first  two  nights  of  the  Passover  in  joyous  de¬ 
votions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  he  composed  the  above  lia- 
lakic  poem  at  the  request  of  the  community  of  Hal- 
berstadt.  The  opinion  of  Michael,  that  this  Abraham 
ben  Elijah  ha-Kohen  is  identical  with  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Maiiaril  (R.  Jacob  ben  Moses  Molln), 
must  be  rejected  on  chronological  grounds;  for  this 
Abraham  flourished  later  than  Maharil,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Luria  (, l.c .).  Abraham  ben  Elijah  ha- 
Kohen  left  some  responsa  in  manuscript,  which 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  England 
(“  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  ”  No.  820) ,  and  which  fur¬ 
nish,  at  least  approximately,  the  date  of  his  life. 
The  period  of  his  activity  could  not  have  extended 
much  beyond  the  year  1470. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  fta-Hayifim ,  No.  42;  Zunz,  Z.  G 
i.  161, 194 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hehr.  MSS.  No.  820. 

L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  ELIJAH  OF  WILNA: 

Russian  Talmudist  and  author;  born  in  Wilna about 
1750;  died  there  Dec.  14,  1808.  The  son  of  Elijah, 
the  gaon  of  Wilna,  a  prominent  Talmudist,  he  was 
educated  under  the  supervision  of  his  father,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  fanciful  mysticism  of  tlieHasidim,  as 
well  as  to  the  dry  scholasticism  which  so  absolutely 
dominated  the  rabbis  of  Poland  at  that  time  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  all  scientific  interests.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  married  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  but  continued  his  studies  in  the 
Talmudic  colleges  in  other  cities,  and  after  a  few 
years  returned  home,  where  he  finished  his  studies 
under  his  father.  It  was  due  to  his  father’s  in¬ 
fluence  that  he  developed  a  literary  activity  of  a 
far  more  scientific  character  than  was  usually  found 
at  that  age  or  in  that  country.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  the  old  liomiletical  literature, 
he  edited  the  “Midrash  Agadat  Bereshit,”  with  a 
number  of  other  mostly  pseudepigrapliic  works  of 
similar  character  (Wilna,  1802),  adding . valuable 
notes.  The  best  part  of  this  edition  is  the  preface, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete  history  of 
the  midrashic  literature.  A  plagiarist,  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali  Ilerz,  of  Brody,  reprinted  this  edition  with 
the  preface  (Zolkiev,  1804),  but  was  careful  to  omit 
the  name  of  Elijah  Gaon  wherever  the  son  had 
mentioned  him.  He  omitted,  also,  on  the  title-page 
the  mention  of  Abraham  of  Wilna’s  edition,  refer¬ 
ring  only  to  the  one  which  had  been  printed  in  Yen- 
ice  in  1618.  Zunz,  not  knowing  the  real  author, 
gave  credit  for  the  work  to  the  plagiarist  (Zunz,“  G. 
Y.,”  2d  ed.  p.  268),  and  so  did  Zunz’s  critic,  Getzel 
of  Brody  (rp3*n  'D,  p.  4,  Budapest,  1837). 

This  introduction  was  only  part  of  his  greater 
work,  “Rab  Po‘alim”  (From  Many  Works),  pub¬ 
lished  by  Simon  Chones,  Warsaw,  1894.  This  book 
is  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  Midrashim  known 
to  the  author.  It  seems  that  Abraham  of  Wilna 
believed  literally  in  the  statement  that  the  eighty 
concubines  of  King  Solomon  (Gant.  R.  vi.  8)  meant 
eighty  Midrashim.  This  is  at  least  testified  to  by 
Samuel  Luria  in  a  letter  to  Simon  Chones  (“Rab 
Po‘alim,”  p.  9).  The  book,  however,  contains  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  midrashic  works.  Whilo 
Abraham  of  Wilna  shows  greater  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  literary  questions  than  is  found  among  his 
contemporaries,  he  has  no  idea  of  the  meaning’  of 
literary  criticism.  He  ascribes  the  Zohar  to  Simeon 
ben  Yol.iai,  in  spite  of  the  many  proofs  against  its 
authenticity  produced  by  various  writers  since  the 
time  of  Abraham  Zacuto.  He  makes,  however,  the 
admission  that  the  book  was  preserved  for  several 
generations  by  oral  tradition.  So  lie  considered  the 
Pirke  R.  Eliczcr  (a  fanciful  Midrasli  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century)  to  be  written  by  R. 
Eliezer  ben  Ilyrcanus  about  iOO.  Still,  in  spite  of 
its  many  shortcomings,  the  book  is  a  very  valuable 
one  (even  after  Zunz  has  treated  the  same  subject 
in  his  methodical  manner) ,  because  the  author  has 
collected  many  valuable  references  from  rabbinical 
literature. 

Abraham’s  interest  in  secular  knowledge,  quite  rare 
in  his  environment,  is  also  manifest  in  the  writing  of 
a  Hebrew  geography,  “Gebulot  Erez,”  published 
anonymously,  Berlin,  1821.  He  edited  Menahem 
Mendel’s  index  to  the  Zohar,  “Tamim  Yahdaw,”  to 
which  he  added  an  introduction  and  notes,  Wilna, 
1808.  Of  his  numerous  manuscripts  which  contained 
glosses  to  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk,” 
and  explanatory  notes  to  his  father’s  works,  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  introduction  to  the  “Tikkune  Zo¬ 
har”  (Wilna,  1867),  a  commentary  on  Psalms  i.-c.. 
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D/TUK  nfcO  (Warsaw,  1887),  “Sa'arat  Eliyahu,” 
exegetical  notes  and  biographical  data  about  his 
father  (Jerusalem,  1889),  and  “Targum  Abraham,” 
notes  on  Targum  Onkelos  (Jerusalem,  1896),  have 
been  published.  The  last-mentioned  were  edited  by 
his  great-grandson  Elijah,  who  calls  himself  Landau. 
Abraham  of  Wilna  was  very  much  interested  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  philology  and  archeology;  but  while  very  in¬ 
dustrious  and  well  versed  in  rabbinical  literature,  he 
betrays  a  lack  of  secular  knowledge. 

Abraham  Wilna,  like  his  father,  never  officiated  as 
rabbi,  but  was  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Wilna,  in  which  he  held  vari¬ 
ous  offices. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kiryah  Nccmanah,  pp.  207  et  secj.i 

Wilna,  1800;  idem,  Kcnesct  Yisrach  p.  21,  Warsaw,  lbbO; 

Cliones1  introduction  to  Rob  Po'cilim,  Warsaw,  1894. 


it  was  he  who  drew  Zebi  Ashkenazi's  attention  to 
an  expression  in  a  sermon  of  David  Nieto’s  on  Prov¬ 
idence  (1705)  which  savored  of  heresy.  In  this  case 
Abraham  failed  to  carry  his  point;  and  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  induce  Ashkenazi 
to  confirm  a  decree  of  excommunication  against 
Mordecai  Hamburger,  who  thereupon  seceded  aud 
founded  the  IIambro’  Synagogue.  Later  in  life 
Abraham  became  involved  in  difficulties,  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  with  his  brother-in-law  at  Hamburg  and  to 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  who  dissipated  at  Paris  the 
fortune  Abraham  had  made  at  his  trade  as  jeweler. 
Bibliography:  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Soc.  iii.  104-119;  Schudt,  Jilcl.  Merkwhrdiy- 
Ttcitcn ,  iv.  1-35;  references  in  Uri  Phoebus,  Urim  we-Tu- 
mim ,  1707,  and  Johanan  Holleschau’s  answer,  Ma  aseh  Rah , 
1707;  also  in  Jacob  Emden,  Meyillat  Sefer ,  ed.  D.  Kohn, 
pp.  77  ct  scq.,  Warsaw,  1897. 


ABRAHAM,  flMILE :  French  playwright; 
born  at  Paris,  1833.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  drama,  as  playwright,  as  theatrical  critic,  and 
as  editor  of  “L’Entr’acte,”  the  theatrical  column  of 
the  “Petit  Journal.”  Later  he  became  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  the  Gymnase 
theaters.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  comedies 
and  vaudevilles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 
“Chapitre  V.”  (1863);  “Le  Lorgnon  de  1’ Amour” 
(1863)  ;  “  Les  Parents  de  Province  ”  (I860),  with  J ules 
Prevel;  “  L' Amour  d’une  Ingenue  ”  (1866);  “L’Ave- 
nuc  des  Soupirs”  (1866)  ;  “Nicaise”  (1867)  ;  “Les 
Petits  Creves  ”  (1868) ,  with  A.  Flan  and  J.  Prevel; 
“  La  Clef  Perdue  ”  (1876)  ;  “  La  Cliarite  Chretiennc  ” 
(1885) . 

Abraham  also  wrote  a  number  of  librettos  for 
operettas,  among  which  are ;  “  L ’Homme  entre  Deux 
Ages”  (1862)  ;  “Un  Drame  en  1’Air”  (I860),  with 
Adrien  Marx  and  Cartier;  “Le  Train  des  Maris” 
(1868)  ;  “Les  Croqueuses  de  Pommes”  (1869),  with 
Eugene  Grange ;  “  La  Cruche  Cassee  ”  (1870),  with  II. 
Lucas ;  “  Les  Flaneurs  de  Paris  ”  (1876),  with  Eugene 
Grange. 

Under  the  pseudonym  “Adrien  Laroque,”  Abra¬ 
ham  published  a  theatrical  biographical  annual, 
“  Acteurs  et  Ac  trices  de  Paris.” 

Bibliography:  Vapereau ,  Dictionnairc  Univcrscldcs  Con- 

temporains ,  s.v.  T  Q 

J.  o. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EPHRAIM  NIEDER- 
LANDER  SOPHER  OF  PRAGUE.  See  Nie- 

DERLANDER,  ABRAHAM  BEN  EPHRAIM,  SOPIIER  OF 

Prague. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  EPHRAIM  BEN  SAN- 
CHO.  See  Sancho,  Abraham  ben  Epiiraim  ben. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  EZRA.  See  Ibn  Ezra. 

ABRAHAM  GALANTE.  See  Galante, 
Abraham  ben  Mordecai. 

ABRAHAM  GASCON.  See  Gascon,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  GTJERDI  CORDOVA.  See 

Abraham  the  Monk. 

ABRAHAM  OF  HAMBURG  (called  also 
Rab  Aberle) :  Warden  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Ashkenazic  community  of  London ;  born  at  Ham¬ 
burg  after  1650;  died  at  London  after  1721.  By  in¬ 
ducing  the  shamas  (sexton)  of  the  only  Ashkenazic 
synagogue  at  that  time  surreptitiously  to  mutilate 
the  tallit,  or  prayer-scarf,  of  the  rabbi  Judah  Loeb 
ben  Ephraim  Anscliel— in  which  condition  he  un¬ 
wittingly  used  it — he  forced  Anschel  to  go,  and  in¬ 
stalled  Uri  Phoebus  in  his  place  (1705).  Abraham 
interfered  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ashkenazic, 
but  also  in  those  of  the  Sephardic  community ;  for 


ABRAHAM  IBN  HASSAN  HA-LEVI : 

Author  of  a  work  on  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
Biblical  precepts,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
“first”  rabbinic  Bible  (by  Daniel  Bomberg,  Venice, 
1517)  under  the  title,  “  Commands  and  Prohibitions, 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  Ibn  Hassan  lia-Levi.”  This 
work,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  contained  at  first 
only  a  list  of  the  Biblical  precepts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  weekly  lessons,  where  they  are  re¬ 
corded,  and  annotated  with  the  corresponding  ref¬ 
erences  to  Maimonides’  “Yad  ha  Hazakah.”  Later, 
however,  it  was  considerably  enlarged  by  its  He¬ 
brew  translator,  Judah  ben  Shoshan  or  Shushan, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown ;  he  added  to  it  corre¬ 
sponding  passages  from  the  Talmud  and  Sifre. 
Through  this  enlargement  its  original  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  short  educational  guide  was  lost.  The 
Hebrew  text  was  published  only  once,  but  a  Latin 
translation  of  it,  made  by  the  converted  Polish  Jew, 
Philip  Ferdinand,  was  printed  at  Canterbury  in 
1597,  and  afterward  reprinted  by  J.  von  Lenz  in  his 
“  Theologia  Judaica,”  in  1694.  Ferdinand  gives  the 
name  of  the  author  as  Abraham  ben  Kattani  and 
the  title  of  the  book  as  “  Kol  Adonai.”  Upon  what 
grounds  he  does  so  is  not  clear,  since  he  himself 
refers  to  the  Bomberg  Bible  as  his  source.  In  some 
manuscripts  of  Abraham’s  work  he  is  more  fully 
described  as  one  coming  from  “Arnut  in  the  land  of 
Lanardu,”  which  does  not  afford  much  help.  Yet 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  author  came  from  a 
country  where  Arabic  was  generally  spoken  among 
the  Jews;  for  only  this  language  can  be  implied 
when  Judah  ben  Shoshan  describes  himself  as  the 
translator  of  the  work.  This  assumption  finds  strong 
support  in  the  Arabic  names  Hassan  and  Shoshan, 
and  renders  improbable  Neubauer’s  assertion  that 
the  work  of  Hassan  is  identical  with  the  well-known 
law  digest,  “Sefer  lia-Hinnuk,”  written  originally 
in  the  rabbinic  Hebrew  idiom. 

Bibliography:  Steinsejneicler,  Cat.  Bodl. . 4230,  5053 ;  Neu- 
bauer,  in  Monatsschrift ,  18<  <,  xxi.  181, 18^,  idem,  Cat.  Bodl . 
Hchr.  MSS.  Nos.  73,  887,  2323,  2455. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  HAYYIM  (called  also  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  Hayyim  ben  Reuben  and  Abraham 
ben  Hayyim  ben  Abraham  ben  Reuben);  Rabbi 
of  Narbonne,  where  he  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  brother  of  Reu¬ 
ben  ben  Hayyim,  the  pupil  of  Isaac  lia-Kohen  ot 
Narbonne.  and  the  teacher  of  Menaliem  Me'iri.  Abra¬ 
ham  left  his  native  place  about  1240  and  settled 
at  Villefranche-de-Confluent,  a  small  town  in  Rous¬ 
sillon,  where  his  son.  the  philosopher  Levi  ben 
Abraham,  author  of  “  Liwyat  Hen,  ”  was  born.  The 
son  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions 
that  lasted  from  1303  to  1306. 
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In  the  introduction  to  liis  work,  “  Bet ;lia  Behirah,  ” 
Menahem  Meiri  refers  to  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  names  him  among  the  most 
famous  rabbis  of  Narbonne  (“Rabbins  Fran^ais,”  p. 
543).  Gratz  (“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vi.  466)  confounds 
him  with  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  of  Beziers,  to 
whom  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  while  in  that  city  in  1155, 
dedicated  his  “Sefer  ha-Shem.”  He  is,  rather,  to  be 
identified  with  the  poet  Abraham  ben  Hayyim,  the 
author  of  the  four  liturgical  compositions  (kerobot) 
embodied  in  the  ritual  used  in  the  city  of  Carpentras, 
France,  and  which  were  recited  on  Sabbath  Parali  in 
the  ancient  Comtat-Venaissin.  Indeed,  one  of  these 
poems  bears  the  acrostic  of  Abraham  and  another 
that  of  Abraham  bar  Hayyim. 

Bibliography  :  Renan,  Les  Rabbin*  Frangais ,  p.  629;  Zunz, 
Litcraturgesch.  p.  481 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  421. 

S.  Iv. 

ABRAHAM  HAYYIM  BEN  GEDALIAH : 

Galician  Talmudist.  He  flourished  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  disciple  of  the  brothers 
Pliinehas  and  Samuel  Horowitz, and, like  his  teachers, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  the  Hasidim. 
He  did  not  derive  his  Hasidic  principles  from  these 
teachers,  but  directly  from  the  maggid  (preacher) 
of  Mezlnritz,  whose  utterances  he  frequently  quotes 
in  his  “  Orali  la -Hayyim”  (The  Way  to  Life),  Zolkiev, 
1817.  This  work  appeared  posthumously  and  con¬ 
tains  an  introduction  by  R.  Ephraim  Solomon  Mar- 
galiot. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  Sbem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash ,  p.  14; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  49. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  HAYYIM  LISKER.  See 

Lisker,  Abraitam  ben  Hayyim. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  HAYYIM  BEN  REMOK 

(“pE"!) :  Spanish  scholar;  born  in  Barcelona  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  which  is  still  extant  in 

manuscript  at  Oxford  (Bodleian.  No.  326) .  Abra- 

liaru  Uen  Hajym,  tlie  autlior  of  “Ziz  ha-Zahab.  ”  a, 

commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ruth,  is 
perhaps  identical  with  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  ben 
Remok.  In  the  introduction  to  the  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  the  author  gives  a  short  autobiography, 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  among  the  Jews  in  southern 
Europe.'  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  town  on 
account  of  the  persecutions  that  began  about  the  end 
of  June,  1348  (Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  vii.  363), 
and  moved  to  Barbast.ro,  Aragon,  where  he  remained 
over  thirty  years— in  fact,  until  1391  (Gratz,  ib.  viii. 
60  etseq .),  in  which  year  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
began.  His  house  was  pillaged,  his  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  liberated  after  having  taken  part  in  a 
public  disputation  (Tortosa,  1413  and  1414)  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  Jewish  scholars  were  even  for¬ 
bidden  to  study  the  Law,  and  as  Abraham  states, “in 
those  times  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the  Torah 
or  the  prayer-book,  but  had  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
churches.  ” 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider.  Hebr.  Bihl.  ix.  111.  xv.  109; 
Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  612,  where  references  are  given  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  Remok;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl 
Hebr.  MSS.  Nos.  3 26  and  1151. 

L  G. 

ABRAHAM  HAYYIM  RODRIGUEZ.  See 

Rodriguez.  Abraham  Hayyim. 

ABRAHAM  HEILBUT.  See  Heilbut.  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  DE  HERRERA.  See  Herrera, 
Abraiiam  de. 


ABRAHAM  BAR  HILLED  :  One  of  the  few 

Hebrew  poets  in  Egypt;  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  the  “Megillah  Zutta” 
in  elegant  rimed  prose,  narrating  an  important  epi¬ 
sode  of  Jewish  history  in  Egypt.  As  a  prologue  and 
an  epilogue,  he  added  poems  which  show  their  au¬ 
thor  to  have  been  a  skilful  versifier.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1176.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  few  literary  remains  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  during  the  Middle  Ages,  these  efforts  of  Abra¬ 
ham  bar  Hillel,  which  were  only  discovered  in  1896 
in  the  genizah  of  Cairo,  have  especial  value. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1896,  viii.  541- 
561 ;  D.  Ivaufmann,  ibid.  1897,  ix.  168-172. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BAR  HIYYA  HA-NASI  (called 
by  non-Jews  Abraham  Judaeus,  and  frequently 
Savasorda,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
sahib  al-shurtah — “governor  of  a  city”). — As  a 
Mathematician  and  Astronomer :  A  celebrated 
Jewish  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  lived  in  Barcelona  in  1136. 
According  to  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  there  exists  a  manu¬ 
script,  dated  April  10,  1136.  in  which  the  scribe  adds 
to  the  name  Abraham  bar  Hiyya  the  formula  for  the 

dead,  (“May  the  memory  of  the  righteous  be 
blessed  ”).  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  1136 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  Perhaps,  further  proof 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  Plato  of  Tivoli,  having  completed  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Quadripartitum  ”  of  Ptolemy,  October 
20,  1138,  does  not  mention  Abraham  bar  Hiyya, 
although  before  that  time  Plato  had  availed  himself 
of.  his  services  as  interpreter.  But  some  scholars 
think  that  the  Magister  Abraham  who  dictated  “  De 
Astrolabio  ”  (probably  at  Toulouse)  to  Rudolph  de 
Bruges  (a  work  that  the  latter  finished  in  1143)  was 
identical  with  Abraham  bar  Hiyya.  As  the  title 
“Sephardi”  (Spaniard)  is  always  appended  to  his 

riume.  it  is  certain  tLat  3a e  Avas  Spanisli.  N" evert-Le — 

less,  lie  must  have  passed  several  years  In  south¬ 
ern  France,  as  he  composed  some  works  for  the 
Provencal  Jews,  in  which  he  complains  of  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  mathematics.  Steinschneider  has  proved 
that  he  was  not  a  disciple  of  R.  Moses  lia-Darshan 
or  the  teacher  of  Ibn  Ezra. 

Abraham  bar  Hiyya,  together  with  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra,  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  science.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  scien- 
Origdnal  tific  movement  which  made  the  Jews 
Works.  of  Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  in¬ 
termediaries  between  Mohammedan 
science  and  the  Christian  world.  He  aided  this 
movement  not  only  by  original  works,  but  also  by 
translations,  and  b}r  acting  as  interpreter  for  another 
great  translator,  the  celebrated  Plato  of  Tivoli. 
Steinschneider  has  also  shown  that  his  original 
works  were  written  in  Hebrew  and  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  in  Arabic.  These  original  works  are: 

.  (1)  roiDKil  Vuci  runnn  ■HID'1  (“The  Founda- 
tions  of  Understanding  and  the  Tower  of  Faith  ”) , 
an  encyclopedic  work,  which  is  said  to  treat  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  and  music. 
Unfortunately  only  a  few  short  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved  (MSS.  De  Rossi  Library, 
No.  1170;  Berlin  Library,  No.  244;  Munich  Li¬ 
brary,  No.  36 ;  and,  under  a  false  title,  MSS.  Bod¬ 
leian,  1268,  No.  7). 

(2)  nmeflon  “inn  (“Treatise  on  Ge¬ 

ometry  ”) ,  probably  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the 
preceding  work.  This  is  the  celebrated  geometry 
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translated  in  1116  (?)  by  Plato  of  Tivoli,  under 
the  title  “Liber  Embadorum”  (see  Boncompagm  m 
“Atti  dell’  Accademia  dei  Lincei,”  1851,  iv.  275; 
“Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  84;  “Serapeum,”  1858,  p.  34;  it 
was  edited  by  Steinschneider  in  the  ‘‘Publications 
of  the  Mekize  Nirdamim,”  1895,  vol.  xi.). 

(3)  yitfJl  miS  (“Form  of  tlie  Earth ”),  an  astro¬ 
nomical  work  on  the  formation  of  tlie  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
second  part  on  the  course  of  the  stars  (see  No.  4) . 
A  portion  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Sebastian 
Munster  and  by  E.  O.  Schreckenfuchs.  It  appears 
also  that  complete  translations  into  Latin  and  French 
were  made  (Steinschneider/4  Abraham  Judaeus,”  12). 
MS.  2033  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  con¬ 
tains  a  copy  with  a  commentary,  apparently  by  Hay¬ 
yim  Lisker. 

(4)  pn^n  (“Calculation  of  the 
Courses  of  the  Stars  ”) ,  the  sequel  to  the  preceding 
work,  which  is  found  sometimes  in  manuscripts  with 
the  notes  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (MS.  37  of  Leyden, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  Steinschneider,  p.  147 ; 
MS.  203  of  Rome,  “Bibl.  Casanatense,”  according  to 
the  catalogue  of  Sacerdote). 

(5)  nirr6  or  K'BOn  mrr6  (“Tables”  or  “Tables  of 

the  Prince  ”) ,  astronomical  tables,  called  also 
«  Tables  of  Al-Battani,”  because  the  author  followed 
the  Arabic  astronomer  of  that  name  (see  Battani). 
Several  manuscripts  of  this  work  contain  notes  by 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  and  this  fact  has  occasioned 
some  confusion  between  the  “Tables”  of  these  two 
authors.  ,  .  . 

(6)  *YQyn  “)DD  (“  Book  of  Intercalation  ) .  This 
work  was  published  in  1851,  in  London,  by  Filipow- 
ski.  It  is  the  oldest  Hebrew  work  treating  of  the 
calculation  of  the  calendar  (see  Calendar). 

(7)  )VJn  (“Meditation  of  the  Soul”),  an 
ethical  work  upon  a  rationalistic  religious  basis.  It 
was  published  in  1860  by  Freimann,  with  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  author  (by  the  editor) ,  a  list  of  his 

works,  and  a  learned  introduction  by  Itipoport. 

(8)  r&lftn  (“Scroll  of  the  Revealer ”) ,  a 

controversial  work,  in  defense  of  the  theory  that 
the  Messiah  would  appear  in  the  year  5118  (1358; 

MS.  Munich,  10s,  raison  TlD).  , 

(9)  An  apologetic  epistle  addressed  to  Judah  ben 
Barzilai  al-Barzeloni. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham  bar  Hiyya 
assisted  a  number  of  scholars  in  their  translations  of 
scientific  works.  But  there  is  still  a 
Transla-  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  particu- 
tions.  lars.  A  number  of  Jewish  translators 
named  Abraham  existed  during  the 
twelfth  century;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
identify  the  one  in  question.  It  is  only  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  the  titles  of  the  works  thus  translated, 
without  touching  upon  the  question  of  authorship, 
or  inquiring  into  the  language  of  the  originals,  as 
follows: 

(10)  “  Be  Horarum  Electionibus,  ”  the  well-known 
treatise  of  Ali  ben  Ahmad  al-Imrani. 

(11)  “Capitula  Centiloquium,”  astrological  aph¬ 
orisms.  . 

(12)  A  commentary  of  Ahmad  ibn  \  usuf  on  the 
“Centiloquium,”  attributed  to  Ptolemy. 

(13)  “  Be  Astrolabio  ”  of  Rudolph  de  Bruges. 

(14)  “  Liber  Augmenti  et  Biminutionis,  ”  a  treatise 
on  mathematics;  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris  (7377  A) . 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Abraham  Judcmis ,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Mathcmatik  unci  Pliysik ,  1867,  xii.  1  ctscq.;  idem, 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra ,  ibid.  1880,  xxv.  119,  l|o;  idem, 

Bibl.  vii.  84 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  o02,  o2o,  o29,  o32,  5o0, 


572,  585,  594,  972 ;  idem.  Cat .  of  Hebr.  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Leyden ,  p.  148 ;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebr cea,  i.  ol. 
iv.  761 ;  Rapoport,  preface  to  Hecjyon  ha-Nefesh ;  Boncom- 
pagni,  in  Atti  clelV  Accademia  dei  Lincei ,  1863,  p.  93o ; 
Woepke,  Memoire  sur  la  Propaganda  des  Chiffres ,  p.  80 ; 
Kcrem  Hemecl ,  vii.  77 ;  Geiger,  Mosheli  ben  Maimon ,  p.  70 ; 
Gross,  Gallia  Juclaica .  p.  369;  Bacher,  Die  Bibelexegese  der 
JUdischen  Beligionsphilosophen  vor  Maimuni ,  ch.  iv. 

G.  h. 

- As  a  Moral  Philosopher  :  Abraham  b.  Hiyya 

or  (as  Rapoport  in  his  introduction  to  the  “  Hegyon 
ha-Nefesh,”  p.  63,  suggests)  JJayya,  so  as  to  rime 
with  Zakkaya,  was  a  pioneer  in  his  field  of  work. 
In  the  preface  to  his  book,  “  Zurat  ha-Arez  ”  he 
modestly  states  that,  because  none  of  the  scientific 
works  such  as  exist  in  Arabic  was  accessible  to  his 
brethren  in  France,  he  felt  called  upon  to  compose 
books  which,  though  containing  no  research  of  his 
own,  would  help  to  popularize  knowledge  among 
Hebrew  readers.  His  Hebrew  terminology,  there¬ 
fore,  occasionally  lacks  the  clearness  and  precision 
of  later  writers  and  translators. 

Not  only  as  mathematician  and  astronomer, but  also 
as  moral  philosopher,  the  author  of  the  profoundly 
religious  work,  “Heg3'on  ha-Nefesh”  (Meditation  of 
the  Soul)  deserves  special  notice.  In  this  field  of 
philosophy  he  had  also  pioneer  work 
As  Moral  to  do ;  for,  as  is  shown  by  Guttmann 
Philoso-  (“  Monatsschrift,  ”  1900,  p.  195), in  refu- 
pher.  tation  of  Kaufman  A  s  assumption  that 

the  “Hegyon  ha-Nefesh”  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Arabic  (“  Z.  B.  M.  G.  ”  xxx.  364 ;  “  Bie 
Spuren  Al-Batlajusis,”  p.  28,  and  Bacher, “Bie  Bibel¬ 
exegese  der  Jiidischen  Religionsphilosophen  des  Mit- 
telalters,”  p.  82),  Abraham  b.  Hiyya  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  language  not  yet  adapted 
to  philosophic  terminology.  Whether  composed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  Bays  of  Repentance,  as  Rapoport 
(ibid.)  and  Rosin  (“Etliik  des  Maimonides,”  p.  15) 
think,  or  not,  the  object  of  the  work  wTas  a  practi¬ 
cal,  rather  than  a  theoretical,  one.  It  wTas  to  be  a 
homily  in  four  chapters  on  repentance  based  on  the 
Haf tarot  of  the  Bay  of  Atonement  and  Sabbath  Sliu- 

bah.'  in  it,  wltK  tke  fervor  of  a  holv  preacher,  he 
exliorts  tlie  reader  to  lead  a  nte  or  purity  and  a.e^o- 

tion.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
ideas  from,  non- Jewish  philosophers ;  and  he  pays 
homage  to  the  ancient  sages  of  the  heathen  wrnrld 
who,  without  knowdedge  of  the  Torah,  arrived  at 
certain  fundamental  truths  regarding  the  beginning 
of  things,  though  in  an  imperfect  wray,  because  both 
the  end  and  the  divine  source  of  wisdom  remained 
hidden  to  them  (“Hegyon,”  pp.  1,  2).  In  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  non- Jew'  may  attain  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
godliness  as  the  Jew'  (“Hegyon,”  p.  8«)- 
Abraham  b.  Hiyya’s  philosophical  system  is  like 
that  of  Gabirol  and  of  the  author  of  “Torot  ha- 
Nefesli”  (Reflections  on  the  Soul),  ed.  Broyde, 
1896— Neoplatonic  as  Plotinus  has  stated  it:  Matter, 
being  void  of  all  reality,  requires  form  to  give  it 
existence.  Nowr  the  union  of  these  two  by  the  will  of 
God,  wiiicli  brings  them  from  a  state  of  potentiality 
into  one  of  actuality;  is  creation,  time  itself  being 
simultaneously  produced  with  the  created  things. 
Both  matter  and  form  consist  of  two  different  ele¬ 
ments.  There  is  pure  and  there  is  impure  matter.  So 
also  there  is  form  too  sublime  to  mingle  with  matter, 
such  as  that  of  the  angelic  or  the  upper  world ;  and 
form  which,  being  receptive  and  hollowq  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  mixture  with  matter.  The  upper  world, 
while  gazingupon  the  lowrer  and  radiating  its  higher 
light,  causes  the  mixture  of  matter  with  receptive 
form’  the  tolm  wa-bolm ;  and  out  of  pure  matter 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  out  of  impure  matter  the 
four  elements,  were  evolved.  But  while  the  first 
formed  into  an  inseparable  combination  and  the  mix- 
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ture  of  the  latter  is  one  which  constantly  changes, 
a  third  form  exists  which  mixes  with  matter  for  a 
■certain  time,  to  live  again  in  a  disembodied  state  after 
its  separation :  and  this  is  the  human 
Matter  and  soul.  According  to  its  wisdom — 
Form.  which  makes  it  seek  the  upper  world, 
the  pure  lasting  form— or  its  folly — 
which  makes  it  follow  the  impure  matter  of  the  per¬ 
ishable  world  below— the  soul  of  man  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but,  his  destina¬ 
tion  being  to  live  forever  like  the  angels,  man  has  been 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  beings  on  earth ; 
and  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  fulfils  or  deviates 
from  his  destination,  does  he  rise  or  fall  in  dignity 
above  or  below  his  fellow  creatures.  Says  Abrahaiii 
b.  Hiy}ra,  in  common  with  Aristotle  (“Ethics,”  vii. 
11),  and  others;  “Greater  is  he  who  has  succeeded 
in  training  himself  to  abandon  every  thought  of 
worldly  passion  and  longs  only  for  the  service  and 
adoration  of  the  Most  High,  than  he  who  has  still 
to  wrestle  with  the  appetites  of  the  flesh,  though  he 
overcome  them  in  the  end.”  For  after  all,  says  he 
with  Plato  (“  PJmedo,”  p.  64),  the  soul  in  this  world 
of  flesh  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned,  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  soul  craves  for  worldly  pleasures,  and  experi¬ 
ences  pain  in  foregoing  them.  Still,  only  the  sen¬ 
sual  man  requires  corrections  of  the  flesh  to  liberate 
the  soul  from  its  bondage;  the  truly  pious  need 
not,  or  rather  should  not,  undergo  fasting  or  other 
forms  of  asceticism  except  such  as  the  law  has 
prescribed  (“Hegyon,”  p.  10a).  But,  precisely  as 
man  has  been  set  apart  among  his  fellow  creatures 
as  God’s  servant,  so  Israel  is  separate  from  the  na- 
tions  (“Hegyon,”  p.  7),  the  same  three  terms  (bam, 
yazar,  *asah)  being  used  by  the  prophet  for  Israel’s 
•creation  (Isa.  xliii.  7)  as  for  that  of  man  in  Genesis. 

Like  Baliya  (“Hobot  lm-Lebabot,”  ix.  8)  Abraham 
b.  Hiyya  distinguishes  three  classes  of  pious  men; 
(1)  such  as  lead  a  life  altogether  apart  from  worldly 
pursuits  and  devoted  onty  to  God  (“these  are  but 
few  in  number  and  may  in  their  sovereignty  over 
the  world  be  regarded  as  one  individu- 
Three  ality”;  Alfarabi,  “Model  State”;  see 
Classes  of  Guttmann,  ib.  p.  212,  note) ;  (2)  such 
Pious  Men,  as  take  part  in  the  world’s  affairs, 
but  are,  as  regards  their  conduct,  ruled 
only  by  the  divine  laws  and  statutes  without  con¬ 
ceding  themselves  with  the  rest  of  men  (these  form 
the  “  holy  congregation  ”  or  the  “  faithful  city” ) ; 
and  (3)  such  as  lead  righteous  lives,  but  take  care  also 
that  the  wrong  done  outside  of  their  sphere  is  pun¬ 
ished  and  the  good  of  all  the  people  promoted  (these 
form  the  “  kingdom  of  justice  ”  or  the  “righteous  na¬ 
tion  ”).  In  accordance  with  these  three  classes  of 
servants  of  God,  he  finds  the  laws  of  the  Torah  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  The  Decalogue,  con¬ 
taining  the  fundamental  laws  with  especial  reference 
to  the  God-devoted  man  who,  like  Moses,  lives  solely 
in  the  service  of  God  (the  singular  being  used  be¬ 
cause  only  Moses  or  the  one  who  emulates  him  is  ad¬ 
dressed),  The  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
he  considers  merely  as  an  introductory  word,  ac¬ 
centuates  the  divine  origin  and  the  eternal  goal  of 
the  Law ;  .the  other  nine  present  the  various  laws  in 
relation  to  God,  to  domestic  life,  and  to  society  at 
large.  Each  of  these  three  classes  again  refers  either 
to  the  heart  or  sentiment,  to  the  speech  or  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  man.  (2)  The  group  of  laws  contained  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Moses,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  people  of  Israel  during  their  wander  • 
ing  in  the  desert  or  during;  the  Exile,  to  render  them 
a  holy  congregation  relying  solely  upon  the  spe¬ 
cial  protection  of  God  without  resorting  to  warfare. 

(3)  The  Deuteronomic  legislation  intended  for  the 


people  living  in  an  agricultural  state  and  forming 
a  “kingdom  of  justice.”  However,  in  the  time  of 
the  Messianic  redemption,  when  the  evil  spirit  shall 
have  vanished  altogether,  when  the  sensual  man  shall 
have  become  a  spiritual  one,  and  the  passions  that 
created  hatred  and  strife  shall  have  given  way  to 
love  of  man  and  to  faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  no  other  laws  than  those  given  to  the  God- 
!  devoted  one  in  the  Decalogue— the  law  written  upon 
the  heart  of  man— will  be  necessary.  Men,  imbued 
solely  with  love  for  their  fellows,  free  from  sin,  will 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  God-devoted  man,  and, 
like  him,  share  in  the  eternal  bliss  of  God.  Against 
Bapoport,  Guttmann  has  shown  (“  Monatsschrift,  ” 
p.  201,  note  2)  that  Nahmanides  read  and  used  the 
“Hegyon  lia-Nefesli,”  though  occasionally  differing 
from  it;  but  while  Saadia  is  elsewhere  quoted  by 
Abraham b.  Hiyya,  he  never  refers  to  him  in  “Heg¬ 
yon”  (Guttmann,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  pp.  199,  200). 
Characteristic  of  the  age  is  the  fact  that  while  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  Hiyya  contended  against  every  superstition 
against  the  tekufali  (“  Sefer  lia-‘Ibbur,”  p.  8),  against 
prayers  for  the  dead  (“  Hegyon,  ”p.  3 2a),  and  similar 
practises  (ib.  p.  40 a),  he  was,  nevertheless,  like  Ibn 
Ezra,  a  firm  believer  in  astrology.  In  his  “Megillat 
ha-Megallch  ”  he  calculated  from  Scripture  the  exact 
time  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  be  the  year  of 
the  world  5118  (see  “Ben  Chananja,”  1869,  iv.  7,  8). 
He  wrote  also  a  work  on  redemption,  from  which 
Isaac  Abravanel  appropriated  many  ideas.  It  is  in 
defense  of  Judaism  against  Christian  arguments,  and 
also  discusses  Mohammed,  “the  Insane”;  announ¬ 
cing  the  downfall  of  Islam,  according  to  astrological 
calculation,  for  the  year  4946  a.m. 


Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  1870,  p.  633 ;  idem 
J-Ichr.  Bibl.  1861,  iv.  108-109  (where  Rapoport’s  reading  of  the 
name  “  Hayyah,”  instead  of  “Hivyah,”  is  adopted);  1876  xvi 
90  (where  the  name  “Alhargeloni”  is  declared  to  he  a  pure 
invention).  See  also  BriilPs  Jcthrb.  ii.  189. 

J.  G.—K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  AUERBACH : 


Liturgical  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century;  born  at 
Kosfeld  and  became  rabbi  at  Munster.  During  a 
visit  to  Amsterdam  in  1675,  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  an  attempt  by  a  clergyman,  named  Christopher 
Bernard,  to  asperse  the  Jews,  who  triumphantly  dis¬ 
proved  the  charges.  Abraham  ben  Isaac  composed 
a  number  of  selihot  (penitential  hymns)  and  piz- 
monim  (triumphant  odes),-  the  former  while  the  dan¬ 


ger  was  impending,  the  latter  when  it  was  past. 
These  were  printed  by  Joseph  Athias  at  Amsterdam 
in  1677,  in  a  brochure  which  has  become  very  rare 
and  which  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  authorities  who  expressed  their  approbation  of 
Auerbach’s  poetical  efforts.  Both  the  past  and 
present  rabbis  of  the  German  congregation  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Isaac  Aboab,  the  hakam  of  the  Portuguese 
congregation,  besides  rabbis  and  rabbinical  assessors 
of  Posen,  are  included  among  the  signatories  of  the 
haskamah  (approbation). 


Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  2911;  Roest 
Catalog  (lev  Hehraica  und  Judaica  aus  dcrL .  Rosenthal' - 
schen  Bibliotheh .  p.  25. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  BEDARESI.  See 

Bedaresi,  Abraham  ben  Isaac. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  OF  GRANADA : 

Cabalist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote:  (1) 
A  work  on  the  Cabala,  under  the  title  of  “Sefer 
lia-Berit.”  This  is  quoted  by  Moses  Botarel  in  the 
introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  “Sefer  Ye- 
zirali, ”  which  passage  contains  a  reference  to  Mai- 
monides’  “Moreli.”  (2)  Another  work  on  the  Cab¬ 
ala,  under  the  title  “Berit  Menuhah,”  valued  highly 
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by  Isaac  Liiria  for  its  profound  comments.  Its 
language,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Simon 
ben  Yohai  is  introduced  as  speaker,  shows  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  Zohar,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  author  had  a  larger  version  of  the  Zohar  before 
him  than  is  now  extant.  (8)  A  work  entitled 
“Megalle  ha-Ta‘alumot,”  quoted  by  the  author  in 
the  work  previously  mentioned. 


Bibliography  :  Jellinek,  Auswahl  KabbalMischcr  Mystik ,  i. 
9  (German  part);  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  146;  Ben- 
jacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  84,  86, 292. 

K. — J .  L.  b. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  IJAYYOT:  Com- 
mentator;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
the  author  of  “  Holek  Tamim 55  (He  Who  W  alks  Per¬ 
fect),  explaining  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  after 
the  fourfold  method  of  interpretation  known  as 
D""nS;  that  is,  perush  (“literal  explanation”),  remez 
(“allegorical”),  derush  (“  homiletical  ”),  and  sod 
(“mystical”)  (Cracow,  1634). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  14.  yp  jy 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  BEN  JEHIEL 
OF  PISA :  Grandson  of  the  famous  philanthropist, 
Jehiel  op  Pisa,  whose  charity  did  much  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  exiles  in  1492.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  a  worthy  member  of  that  distinguished 
family.  He  died,  according  to  the  report  of  Gedaliali 
ibn  Yahyali,  in  1654,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Mi¬ 
chael  is  mistaken  in  thinking  him  to  he  identical  with 
that  Abraham  ben  Isaac  of  Pisa  from  whose  pen  a  re- 
sponsum  exists  in  t  he  collection  of  Menaliem  Azariah 
da  Fano,  who  died  in  1620. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hciyyim,  No.  144.  p) 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA-KOHEN :  A 

hymn-writer  who  flourished  in  Germany  about  1096; 
probably  the  son  of  Isaac  ben  Eleazar  ha-Kolien, 
who  lived  in  Mentz  in  1093.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  liturgical  works,  in  one  of  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  crusaders.  He  composed  several  yozerot  for 
Sabbath  Hanukkah,  in  one  of  which  the  story  of 
Judith  and  Holofernes  is  repeated. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Littcratunjesch .  p.  153.  j  q 


ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA-LEVI:  A 

Spanish  Talmudist  and  author;  born  at  Barcelona  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  died  at 
Narbonne  in  October,  1393.  He  was  a  religious 
poet  and  leader  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Gerona 
(Catalonia),  and  is  praised  not  only  for  his  deep 
Talmudic  knowledge,  but  more  especially  for  the 
disinterested  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  probable  that  he  left  Gerona  at  the  time 
of  the  terrible  persecution  of  1391  and  settled  in 
Narbonne.  A  poem  for  the  Passover  service  and 
four  poetical  lamentations  from  his  pen  are  preserved 
in  manuscript.  In  1394,  Profiat  Duran  wrote  a 
memorial  notice  of  Abraham  (printed  in  “Ma'aseli 
Efod,”  edited  by  Friedlander  and  Kolm,  Vienna, 
1865,  p.  191).  A  letter  exists  in  manuscript,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Moses  Vidal  ha-Levi  to  Abraham  Isaac 
ha-Levi,  identified  by  Ncubauer  with  the  subject  of 
this  article. 


Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturgcsch.  p.  512;  Griitz,  Gcsch. 
d.  Juclen ,  viii.  408:  Ma'aseh  Efod ,  p.  6;  Rev.  EL  Juivcs , 
ix.  117 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Jutlaica ,  p.  117.  q 


ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  MIG  AS.  See 

Ibn  Migas,  Abb  Air  am  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  B.  ISAAC  OF  NARBONNE 


(commonly  called  RABaD  II.  from  the  initial  letters 
of  his  official  designation  “  ab  bet  din  ”  =  chief  judge) 
Distinguished  Talmudist  of  Languedoc;  born  prob¬ 


ably  at  Montpellier  about  1110;  died  at  Narbonne, 
1179.  His  teacher  was  Moses  b.  Joseph  b.  Merwan 
ha-Levi,  and  during  the  latter's  lifetime  RABaD  II. 
was  appointed  president  of  the  rabbinical  board  of 
Narbonne — composed  of  nine  members — and  was 
made  principal  of  the  rabbinical  academy.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  taught  two  of  the  greatest  Tal¬ 
mudists  of  Provence— namely,  Abraham  b.  David 
III.,  who  afterward  became  his  son-in-law,  and  Ze- 
raliiah  ha-Levi. 

Like  most  of  the  Provencal  scholars,  RABaD  II. 
was  a  diligent  author,  composing  numerous  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  the  Talmud,  all  of  which,  however, 
have  been  lost  with  the  exception  of  that  upon  the 
treatise  Baba  Batra,  of  which  a  manuscript  has  been 
preserved  in  Munich.  Numerous  quotations  from 
these  commentaries  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Zerahiali  Gerondi,  Nalimanides,  Nissim  Gerondi,  and 
others.  Many  of  his  explanations  of  Tahnudical  pas¬ 
sages  are  also  repeated  in  his  responsa  which  give  his 
method  of  treatment.  In  Abraham's  comments  on 
the  Talmud  he  seems  to  have  taken  Rashi  as  his  model ; 
for  they  are  marked  by  the  same  precision  and 
clearness  of  exposition.  An  idea  of  this  writer’s  Tal- 
mudical  knowledge  may  be  gathered  from  his  book 
“  Ha-Eslikol  ”  (three  parts  of  which  were  published 
by  M.  Auerbach,  Effilberstadt,  1867-68).  This  work, 
the  fourth  part  of  which  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  of  Paris, 
Ha-Eshkol.  was  modeled  after  the  well-known 
work  of  Alfasi,  and  was  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  attempt  at  a  legal  code  made  by  the  French 
Jews.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  to  equal  Alfasi’s 
work  either  in  originality  or  in  depth,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  some  noteworthy  improvements  upon  its 
model,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  its  contents  ac¬ 
cording  to  subject-matter,  which  greatly  facilitated 
its  practical  use.  RABaD  II.  also  drew  upon  the  Je¬ 
rusalem  Talmud  and  the  gaonic  literature  much  more 
fully  than  Alfasi,  and  treated  at  much  greater  length 
many  subjects  which  were  only  briefly  considered 
by  the  latter.  His  depth  and  acumen,  however,  are 
shown  to  much  better  advantage  in  his  responsa, 
quoted  in  the  collection  “  Temim  De‘im  ”  (part  iv.  of 
“Tummat  Yesharim,”  by  Benjamin  Motal,  Venice, 
1622), and  in  the  “  Sefer  ha-Terumot  ”  of  Samuel  Sardi. 
Other  responsa  sent  to  Joseph  ben  Hen  (Graziano)  of 
Barcelona  and  Mesliullam  ben  Jacob  of  Lunel  are 
found  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Baron  de  Gunz- 
burg  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  an  acknowledged  rab¬ 
binical  authority  and  president  of  the  rabbinical 
board,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  give  his  de¬ 
cision  on  difficult  questions :  and  his  answers  show 
that  he  was  not  only  a  lucid  exegete,  but  also  a  log¬ 
ical  thinker. 

Thouali  he  lacked  originality  Abraham’s  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Talmudical  study  in  Provence  ought  not 
to  be  underrated.  Languedoc  formed  politically  a 
connecting  link  between  Spain  and  northern  France ; 
in  like  manner  Jewish  scholars  played  the  role  of 
intermediaries  between  the  Jews  of  these  countries. 
Abraham  b.  Isaac  represented  this  function;  he  was 
the  intermediary  between  the  dialectics  employed  by 
the  tosafists  of  France  and  the  systematic.,  science . 
of  the  Spanish  rabbis.  The  French  Italian  codifiers— 
Aaron  ha-Kolien  of  Lunel,  Zedekiali  b.  Abraham,  and 
many  others — took  Abraham  b.  Isaac  s  “  Ha-Eshkol  ” 
for  their  model;  audit  was  not  until  the  appearance 
of  the  “Tur,”  written  by  Jacob  b.  Asher,  a  German 
Jew  resident  in  Spain,  that  “HaEshkol”  lost  its 
importance  and  sank  into  comparative  ob li vion .  The 
school  founded  bv  Abraham  b.  Isaac,  as  exemplified 
in  RABaD  III.  and  Zerahiali  ha-Levi,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  the  creator  of  a  system  of  Talmudic  criticism; 
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and  the  method  it  employed  was  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  tosatist  dialectic  modified  and  simplified  by 
Spanish- Jewish  logic. 

Bibliography:  H.  Gross,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1S6S,  xvii. 241-255, 
2S1-294;  idem,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  414-415;  Renan,  Lcs  Rah- 
hms  Frangais ,  pp.  510, 518, 520, 543 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim, 
No.  133;  Zunz,  in  Geiger’s  Zcitschrift  f.  J.  Theol.  ii.'SOYoOO. 
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ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  SHALOM.  See 

Shalom,  Abraiiam  bex  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  ISRAEL  COHEN  RAP- 
OPORT  (“ Schrenzel”).  See  Rapoport. 
ABRAHAM  ISRAEL  PEREYRA.  See 

Pereyra,  Abraham  Israel. 

ABRAHAM,  JACOB.  See  Abraham  (Abram), 
Jacob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  BERAB.  See  Be- 

rab,  Abraham  ben  Jacob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  DE  BOTON.  See 

Botox.  Abraham  bex  Jacob  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  MOSES  HELIN. 

See  Helix,  Abraiiam  bex  Jacob  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  ZEMAH:  Pales¬ 
tinian  rabbi  and  author;  born  about  1670.’  He  was 
a  rabbi  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  member  of  the  bet  din, 
or  rabbinical  tribunal,  presided  over  by  Moses  ben 
Jonathan  Galante.  He  is  the  author  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  work  called  “  Berit  Abraham”  (The  Covenant 
of  Abraham) .  Hayyim  Abulafia  quotes  him  in  his 
book  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  ”  and  elsewhere. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Rayyim ,  No.  132. 
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ABRAHAM  JAPE  KALMANKES.  See 

Kalmaxkes,  Abraiiam  Jafe. 

ABRAHAM  JAGHEL  BEN  HANANIAH 
DEI  GALICCHI.  See  Jaghel,  Abraiiam. 

ABRAHAM  JEDIDIAH  BEN  MENAHEM 
SIMSON.  See  Basilaii,  Abraiiam  Jedidiaii 
ABRAHAM  BEN  JEHIEL  COHEN  POR¬ 
TO.  See  Porto,  Abraiiam  bex  Jeiiiel. 

ABRAHAM  JEKUTHIEL  SALMAN  LICH¬ 
TENSTEIN.  See  Lichtexstein,  Abraham 
ABRAHAM  JESOFOVICH  :  Secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  Lithuania  under  King  Sigismund  I.  of 
Poland;  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
died  at  Brest-Litovsk,  1519.  When  Alexander  Jagel- 
Ion  expelled  the  Jews  from  Lithuania  in  1495  (from 
which  banishment  they  returned  in  1503) ,  the  most 
prominent  Jews  of  the  principality  were  the  three 
brothers  J esofovicli  of  Brest :  Abraham,  Michael,  and 
Isaac.  Abraham  was  then  assessor  of  Kovno,  and 
as  soon  as  the  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
was  issued,  he  went  to  Wilna  to  return  the  accounts 
of  the  district  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He 
probably  emigrated  to  Poland  with  the  rest  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  but  returned  and  embraced  Christianity 
This  so  pleased  Alexander  that  he  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility,  giving  him  the  supplementary 
name  “  Jastrzhembetz.”  In  1506,  when  Abraham 
farmed  the  revenue  of  the  customs  of  Kovno,  lie  held 
the  titles  of  alderman  of  Smolensk  and  prefect  of 
Minsk,  and  the  king  presented  him  with  the  estate 
of  Voidung.  When  King  Sigismund  I.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1506,  he  confirmed  the  titles  and  gifts 
granted  Abraham  by  Alexander  and  farmed  out  to 
him  many  other  taxes,  together  with  the  mint  of 
Lithuania,  Abraham  stood  high  in  the  royal  favor, 
and  in  1509  Sigismund  I.  granted  him  the  estates 
and  manorial  rights  of  Grinkov  and  two  estates 
in  the  district  of  Troki.  In  1510  Abraham  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Lithuania,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  brothers  Michael 


and  Isaac  did  not  change  their  religion.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  were  always  on  good  terms  with  their 
brother.  Probably  owing  to  Abraham’s  inlluence, 
Michael  was  appointed  “senior”  of  all  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Jews,  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  will  of  Abraham,  dated  at  Brest-Litovsk,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1519,  bears  among  other  signatures  the 
names  of  his  brothers  Michael  and  Isaac.  Through 
the  influence  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  and  “in 
memory  of  the  services  of  the  late  Abraham  Jesofo- 
vicli,”  etc.,  the  king  in  1525  raised  the  Jew  Michael 
Jesofovieh  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  died  about 
1530.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  Jesofo¬ 
vieh  held  high  positions  in  Lithuania.  Thus,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  certain  senator,  Andrei  Abram¬ 
ovich,  was  castellan  of  Brest-Litovsk  (1757-68). 

Bibliography  :  Bershadski,  Litovskie  Yevrei,  St.  Petersburg, 
R>83,  p.  240  IT.  263  ff.  and  Abram  Jesofovieh ,  Kiev,  1888 ;  Wolff, 
Zycl  Minmrcni  Krula  Zygmunta,  Cracow,  1885:  Berchin, 
1  cvrei  Ministr  Vos .,  1885,  v.  105  ct  seq. 

II.  R. 

ABRAHAM  (JACOB  JOSEPH)  BEN  JOEL 
ASHKENAZI  KATZENELLENBOGEN.  See 

Katzexellexbogex,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-LEVI,  OF 
CRACOW :  Polish  commentator,  born  at  Cracow 
about  1620;  died,  probably  in  Hamburg,  about  1670, 
or  at  least  some  time  after  1659.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  by  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  in  1656  he  fled  from  his  native  city  and  sought 
asylum  in  Hamburg.  Here  he  produced  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  Megjllat  Ta‘anit,  which  was  printed  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  1659,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
His  work,  however,  was  not  favorably  received  by 
his  contemporaries,  for  both  Ephraim  Cohen,  author 
of  “Sha'ar  Ephraim,”  a  collection  of  rabbinical  de¬ 
cisions,  and  Abraham  Gombiner,  author  of  “  Magen 
Abraham,”  refer  to  him  somewhat  disparagingly. 
Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  124. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  ORLEANS  : 

French  Talmudist;  lived  at  Orleans,  and  perhaps  at 
London,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  belongs  to  the 
older  tosafists,  and  his  interpretations  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  are  quoted  several  times  in  the  Tosafot.  He 
is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  three  daughters.  He 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Judah  ben  Isaac,  of  Paris 
surnamed  Sir  Leon  (1166-1224),  and  therefore  a 
contemporary  of  Rabbenu  Tam  of  Rameru,  the  head 
of  the  tosafistic  school  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Jacobs  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Abraham  fil  Rabbi  Joce,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  English  records  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Bibliography  :  Zimz.^Z.  G.  p.  47 ;  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin 
England ,  pp.  409,  41  < ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  57. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSEPH  SOLOMON  HA- 
HAZAN  :  Karaite  rabbi  at  Koslov,  now  Eupatoria, 
Crimea,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century! 
His  father,  J osepli  Solomon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
rabbinate,  instructed  him  in  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  Karaites.  He  is  the  author  of  six  Hebrew 
poems,  which  are  found  in  the  “  Karaite  Liturgy  ” 
(Vienna  ed.,  pp.  168  et  seq.).  In  a  poem,  composed 
in  honor  of  Simha  Bobowicli,  who  was  head  of  the 
Koslov  community— which  poem  is  also  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  “Liturgy”  (p.  187)— he  calls  himself, 
from  the  initials  of  his  father’s  name,  Ibn  Yashar. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gesch.  d.  Karacrt.  iii.  138;  Gottlober, 
Bikkorct  le-Toledot  Ua-lfaraim,  p.  151. 

I.  Bit. 

ABRAHAM  JOSHUA  HOESHL  :  Rabbi  at 
Kolbushowa,  and  later  at  Miedzy  boz,  Poland ;  lived  in 
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tlie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote 
two  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch :  w  Torat  Emet  ” 
(The  Teaching  of  the  Truth)  and  “  Oheb  Yisrael  ” 
(The  Lover  of  Israel).  In  both  works  Abraham  gives 
four  different  explanations  of  the  Scripture :  the  lit¬ 
eral,  the  homiletic,  the  allegoric,  and  the  mystic. 
Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim  he-Hadash,  p.  13. 

I.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSIAH  OF  JERUSA¬ 
LEM:  A  Karaite  author,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  went  from 
Palestine  to  the  Crimea,  where,  in  1712,  he  finished 
“Emunah  Omen,”  a  work  on  Karaite  theology,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Jacob  ben  Abraham  Firkovitch,  Eupatoria, 
1846.  He  treats  of  divinity  and  the  immutability 
of  the  Law,  on  the  main  issues  between  Karaite  and 
Rabbinite  doctrines,  and  on  the  relations  of  science 
to  religion.  Without  exhibiting  any  originality  of 
thought,  the  work  is  remarkable  as  displaying  the 
thorough  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the  entire 
rabbinical  literature;  it  shows  also  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  held  such  authorities  as  Maimonides  and 
Ibn  Ezra.  In  1715,  under  the  pseudonym  Abraham 
Kalai  (after  the  town  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time), 
he  wrote,  under  the  title  (“  Shaol  Shaal  ”), 

a  work  on  the  rules  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals, 
a  favorite  Karaitic  subject.  Jost’s  doubts  as  to  his 
identity  with  Abraham  Yerushalmi  were  dispelled  by 
Gottlober,  “Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha-Karaim,  ”  p.  151. 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JOSIAH  HA-ROFE :  A 

Karaitic  scholar  and  physician,  born  in  Troki,  a  town 
near  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  about  1636;  died  there  in 
1688.  Pie  was  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  his 
time,  and,  according  to  Karaitic  tradition,  a  disciple 
of  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  John 
Sobieski  (1674-96) .  He  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on  medicine  and  natural  science,  which,  however, 
were  never  printed. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Aus  tier  Petersburger  Biblio- 
tlxelt ,  pp.  72, 128 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  pp.  28  et  seq . 

S.  M.  D. 

ABRAHAM  JUDiEUS.  See  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra. 

ABRAHAM  JUDiEUS  MEDICUS.  See  Abra¬ 
ham  BEN  SlIEM-TOB. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  :  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  According 
toDe  Rossi  (“  Dizzionario, ”  p.  237)  there  is,  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  library,  an  unpub¬ 
lished  philosophical  work  by  him,  in  four  parts, 
called  u  Arba'ah  Turim  ”  (The  Four  Rows) ,  which 
treats  of  God’s  existence,  of  divine  providence,  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Jewish  prayers.  M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH :  A  physician  who 
wrote  in  Hebrew  a  medical  work,  “  Mareot  lia-Slie- 
tanim”  (Aspects  of  the  Urine) ;  date  of  birth  and  death 
unknown.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  the  author  intended  his  work  to  be  a  guide 
for  young  practitioners  and  a  reference  book  for  lay¬ 
men.  He  promised,  also,  to  make  a  compilation  on 
this  same  subject,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  authorities.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  book  is 
only  an  extract  from  the  work  on  urine  written  by 
Isaac  Israeli,  who  died  about  950. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Ucbcrs.  p.  759. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  BERLIN:  Ger¬ 
man  rabbi;  died  at  Amsterdam  March  13,  1730; 
I.— 8 


son  of  the  famous  court  Jew,  Jost  Liebman,  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Isaiah  Horowitz,  the  second  of  that  name 
at  Posen.  He  was  rabbi  in  Halberstadt  in  1692  (Auer¬ 
bach,  “  Geschichte  der  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  Hal¬ 
berstadt,”  1866,  p.  331),  and  in  1715  or  1717  he  was 
called  to  Amsterdam,  where  until  his  death  he  offi¬ 
ciated  as  rabbi  and  preacher.  He  left  no  work  be¬ 
hind  him,  and,  judging  from  his  contributions  to 
the  works  of  others,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  any  originality,  as  shown  by  the  responsa 
DH^n  ptf  by  Eliakim  Goetz,  rabbi  of  Hildesheim, 
No.  56  (pyhernfurth,  1733),  and  also  by  Abraham’s 
scholastic  notes  on  the  Talmud,  found  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  ,mrr  of  Judah  Loeb  ben  Hanina  Selig  of 
Glogau,  Amsterdam,  1729;  reprinted  various  times, 
and  lastly  at  Lublin,  1897. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  107. 

D. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  DE  BOTON.  See 

Boton,  Abraham  ben  Judah  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  EBERLEN. 

See  Eberlen,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  ELIMELECH 
(ALMALIK):  A  cabalistic  writer  who  lived  at  Pe- 
saro  (Italy)  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
was  probably  a  Spanish  exile.  He  wrote  a  boqk 
entitled  “Likkute  Shikhah  u-Peali”  (Gleanings),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  haggadic  portions  of  the 
Talmud.  In  its  preface  the  author  gives  some  detail 
of  his  life.  It  was  published,  together  with  Joseph 
ben  Hayyim’s  commentary  on  the  Ten  Sefirot,  and 
Joseph  Giquitilla’s  treatise  on  cabalistic  subjects, 
Ferrara*  1556. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  106;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  No.  310,  p.  267. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  ?ADIDA.  See 

Hadida,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  IBN  HAYYIM. 

See  Hayyim,  Abraham  ben  Judah  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB.  See 

Mask  r l lejson,  Ab r  aii am. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB  SARA- 
VAL.  See  Saraval,  Abraham  ben  Judah  Loeb. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  SEGRE.  See 

Segre,  Abraham  ben  Judah. 

ABRAHAM  KABASSI,  See  Kabassi,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  KIMHI.  See  Kimhi,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  KIRIMI.  See  Kirimi,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  KLAUSNER.  See  Klausner, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  KOLISKER.  See  Kolisker, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  KONAT  BEN  SOLOMON.  See 

Konat,  Abraham,  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  LANIADO  BEN  ISAAC.  See 
Laniado,  Abraham,  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  LANIADO  BEN  SAMUEL. 

See  Laniado.  Abraiiam,  ben  Samuel. 

ABRAHAM  OF  LERIDA:  Physician,  sur¬ 
geon,  and  astrologer.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
that,  on  September  12,  1468.  he  couched  a  cataract 
in  the  right  eye  of  King  John  II.  of  Aragon,  and 
afterward  was  equally  successful  with  the  left  eye. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gesch .  dcr  Juden  in  Portugal , 
p.  88,  note  2. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI.  See  Abraham  ben 
Isaac  Zemaic  ha-Levi. 


Abraham  ha-Levi 
Abraham  ben  Moses 
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ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI :  Tosafist,  not  yet  fully 
identified.  In  “Piske  Tosafot  ”  an  Abraham  ha- 
Levi  is  quoted  who  is  not  known  otherwise  than 
under  this  name.  However,  it  is  probable  that  lie 
was  identical  with  one  of  the  many  German  or 
French  tosafists  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  the 
addition  “ha-Levi”  may  have  been  dropped  for  con¬ 
venience.  He  is  possibly  identical  with  Abraham  ben 
Baruch,  brother  of  Meir  (ha-Levi)  of  Rothenburg, 
who  flourished  about  1225-93,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  work  which  still  exists  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Zur  Geschivhte  und  Litcratur ,  pp.  47, 

48,  60, 163. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI  BEN  ELIEZER 
HA-ZAKEN  (the  Elder) :  Spanish  exile  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  autlior  and  cabalist  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  brother-in-law  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Zacuto,  the  author  of  the  “Yuliasin.”  On  be¬ 
ing  exiled  from  Spain,  1492,  he  lived  for  a  brief  period 
in  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  Subsequently  lie  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  Safed,  where  he  studied  the  Cabala. 
At  Jerusalem  he  was  admitted  to  the  school  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Misod  of  Safed  and  Jacob  ben  Maui.  In  a  letter 
sent  by  the  bet  din  to  a  philanthropist,  his  name 
stands  at  the  head,  showing  that  he  was  the  ab 
bet  din.  Later  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  school 
of  David  ben  Susan. 

His  courageous  attitude  is  manifested  in  the  respon- 
sum  to  Isaac  Sholal — at  that  time  nagid  of  Egypt 
— on  the  question  whether  it  is  allowable  to  pray 
to  the  angels.  Therein  he  strongly  opposes  those 
cabalists  who,  as  he  says,  “  while  leaving  the  path 
of  righteousness  to  go  into  the  paths  of  darkness, 
serve  idols,  but  not  the  Lord  God.”  Of  certain  old 
customs,  he  sa}rs:  “These  are  not  usages,  but  .  .  . 
Pay  no  attention  to  wliat  is  found  in  treatises  writ¬ 
ten  by  unknown  men;  for  many  falsifications  are 
found  in  them.”  On  inquiries  into  dreams,  which 
often  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cabalists,  based 
upon  I  Sam.  xxviii.  0,  15,  he  says:  “Deep  thought 
and  exaggerated  imagination  suggest  to  you  some¬ 
times  a  Bible  passage,  in  which  the  anxious  mind 
accidentally  finds  an  answer.” 

He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  little  book  called 
“Nebuot  ha-Yeled”  (The  Prophecy  of  the  Child), 
attributed  to  an  imaginary  person  named  Nahman 
Ivatofa  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
cit}r  of  Tiberias,  written  on  old  parchment  and  hid¬ 
den  in  an  earthen  jar.  The  meaning  of  this  manu¬ 
script  was  very  obscure.  The  commentary  was 
published  in  1516.  Abraham  is  also  the  author  of 
“  Mashre  Kitrin  ”  (The  Untier  of  Knots),  Constantino¬ 
ple,  1510,  a  commentary  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel’s  prophecy  (Dan.  ix.  24-27),  a  subject  treated 
also  in  “Nebuot  ha-Yeled.”  According  to  Abra¬ 
ham’s  explanation,  the  year  of  redemption  should 
have  been  1530.  He  also  wrote  “  Tikkune  Shabbat,” 
mystical  reflections  on  the  Sabbath  ritual,  which  went 
through  several  editions  in  Venice,  Amsterdam, 
Basel,  Wandsbeck,  Cracow,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Zolkiev,  etc.;  “Masoret  ha-Hokmali,”  on  the  Ten 
Sefirot,  and  “Megillat  Amraphel”  on  the  merits  of 
an  ascetic  life.  See  Abraham  ben  Eliezer  ha- 
Levi  Berukim,  with  whom  he  has  sometimes  been 
confounded. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-HamJim,  No.  153. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI  SHIMSHUNI  OF 
PRAGUE.  See  Shimshuni,  Abraham  iia-Levi, 
of  Pr  ague. 

ABRAHAM  LICHTSTEIN.  See  Liciitstein, 
Abraham. 


ABRAHAM  OF  LUNEL  :  A  celebrated  French 
philologist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  said  to 
have  mastered  twenty  languages.  He  embraced 
Christianity,  and  about  1537  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Avignon.  As  lie  grew  older,  however, 
love  for  his  old  faith  revived  in  him,  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  conceal  his  true  sentiments,  he  was  accused 
of  being  a  Jew  in  secret,  and  in  1593  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  To  avoid  a  worse  fate  he  fled  to  Venice, 
where  he  openly  returned  to  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Gallia  Christiana ,  i.  884 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju- 

tlaica ,  p.  296. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  (ABULMENI)  MAIMUNT  I. 

See  Maimon,  Abraham  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  MAIMUNI  II.  See  Maimuni 
II.,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  MALAK,  or  HA-MALAK: 

Russian  rabbi ;  onty  son  of  Dob  Baer  of  Mezliiricli, 
who  was  the  first  leader  of  the  South  Russian  Iiasi- 
dim ;  follower  of  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob,  and  son-in-law  of 
Meshullam  Phcebus  of  Kremenetz ;  died,  while  com¬ 
paratively  young,  at  Fastov,  a  village  in  the  go  vern¬ 
ment  of  Kiev,  about  1780.  He  was  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Hasidim  and  the  Cabala,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  retiring  habits  and  his  unpractical  nature 
did  not  succeed  his  father  as  head  of  the  sect.  He 
withdrew  after  Rabbi  Baer’s  death  to  the  village  of 
Hannipol,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  admit¬ 
ting  into  his  presence  onty  a  few  mclclikim  (“  pious 
men”),  among  whom  were  Zalman  of  Lyady,  his 
friend  and  schoolmate,  and  Nahum  of  Chernobyl. 
Nahum  procured  for  Abraham  the  position  of 
preacher  at  Fastov,  where,  until  his  death,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  secluded,  introspective  mode  of  life.  It 
was  on  account  of  his  pious  seclusion  from  the  world 
and  of  his  strict  observance  of  Hasidic  ordinances 
that  the  epithet  Malak  (“  Angel  ”)  was  given  to  him. 
His  son  was  Shalom  of  Pogrebisli. 

Abraham’s  co nimentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
combined  with  that  of  his  friend  Abraham  lia-Kohen 
Kalishker,  was  published  under  the  title  “Hesed 
le-Abraham,  ”  long  after  his  death,  by  his  grandson, 
Israel  of  Rozenoi  (Czernowitz,  1851;  Warsaw,  1883), 
is  partty  cabalistic  in  character,  and  partly  histor¬ 
ical,  and  contains  many  passages  reproving  the  de¬ 
generate  Hasidim  of  his  generation.  Two  passages 
are  characteristic  as  to  the  personality  and  standpoint 
of  the  author.  In  the  preface  he  complains  that 
whereas  wisdom  (Cabala)  represents  the  purest  re¬ 
ligious  metaphysics,  it  had  become  obscured  by  a 
grossly  materialistic  conception,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  sublime  teachings  of  true  Hasidism.  “  This 
is  the  protest  of  a  noble  soul  against  the  commencing 
degradation  of  Hasidism,”  says  Dubnov,  “against 
the  irreverent  and  intemperate  degradation  of  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  crude  idolatry  which  man¬ 
ifests  itself  in  the  cult  of  the  zaddikim.  ”  In  another 
place  Abraham  describes  the  ideal  zaddik,  and  it  is  an 
echo  from  his  own  soul  when  he  mourns  that  “  this 
generation  can  not  comprehend  the  great  mission  of 
such  a  one.  Like  Saul  of  old,  he  is  taller  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  meditation  of 
divine  wisdom  that  he  can  not  descend  to  the  lower 
steps  upon  which  ordinary  people  stand.” 

Bibliography  :  Dubnov,  in  Fos.,  Dec.,  1890,  pp.  142  et  seq . ; 
Gottlober,  in  ITa-Boker-Or,  Jan.,  1881 ;  Seder  ha-Dorot,  p.  29; 
Walden,  Shem  ha-Gcclnlim  he-Hadasli,  No.  36;  Seder  lia- 
Dornt  he-Hadash ;  Rodkinson,  Toledot  lAmmude  Hahad ; 
T^nri;  HcirEshkol  (Hebrew  Ency.),  Warsaw,  1888. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  MALAKI :  A  poet  who  flourished 
at  Carpentras,  near  Avignon,  about  the  end  of  the 
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thirteenth  century.  In  his  poem,  “The  Flaming 
Sword,  ”  Abraham  Bedarshi  recognizes  his  poetic  tal¬ 
ent.  Zunz  ( “  Literaturgesch.  ”  p.  500)  mentions  a 
liturgical  poet  of  the  name  of  Abraham  of  Carpentras. 
He  identifies  him  with  Abraham  ben  Isaac,  surnamed 
Don  Abraham  of  Montpellier,  one  of  the  partizans  of 
the  anti-Maimonist  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel,  and  thinks 
he  is  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  Ibn  Gabirol’s 
“  Azharot,”  which  were  recited  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  nights  of  Shabu'ot  (Pentecost)  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  ancient  county  of  Yenaissin,  and  are  still 
in  the  Sephardic  liturgy.  Gross,  however,  with  more 
reason,  attributes  this  poem  to  Abraham  Malaki,  who 
is  called  by  some  Abraham  the  Old,  and  by  others 
simply  Abraham  (“Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  607).  The 
unfortunate  poet  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Gorni,  who  was 
at  Carpentras  at  the  same  time,  speaks  of  Abraham 
Malaki  in  the  highest  terms.  “Abraham,”  he  said, 
“  will  intervene  in  favor  of  the  sinners  of  Sodom  [Car¬ 
pentras],  where  there  are  not  ten  righteous.” 

Bibliography  :  Extract  from  Gorni’s  Divan ,  inMonatsschrift, 
1882,  p.  512 ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  p.  500 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju¬ 
daica ,  p.  60T. 

S.  K. 

ABRAHAM  MANELES.  See  Bachrach, 
Abraiiam. 

ABRAHAM  (ALLTJE)  MASSARAN.  See 

Mass aran,  Abraiiam. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MATTATHIAS  :  Compiler 
of  the  Nflp  ( “  Kuli-Buch  ”) ,  a  collection  of  ani¬ 
mal  fables  in  Judoeo-German  prose  and  verse,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Verona  in  1555. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsctmeider,  Cat.  Bocll .  No.  4269 ;  Furst, 
Bibl,  Jucl.  i.  9. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  MEDINA.  See  Medina,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  MEIR  (called  MEIRI).  See 

Meiri,  Abraiiam. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  ABI  ZIMRA.  See 

Abi  Zimra  (ibn  Zimra),  Abraham  ben  Meir. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  IBN  EZRA.  See 
Ibn  Ezra,  Abraiiam  ben  Meir. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  IBN  KAMNIAL. 

See  Kamnial,  Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  HA-KOHEN: 

Rabbi  and  liymn-writer  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century;  lived  probably  at  Speyer.  He  was  a  col¬ 
league  of  Raslii,  with  whom  lie  carried  on  a  learned 
correspondence.  In  1096  he  composed  an  elegy 
(kinah)  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  160;  Lanclshuth, 

4 Amtnude  ha-LAhodah ,  p.  5 ;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  464. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEIR  HA-LEVI  EP¬ 
STEIN.  See  Epstein,  Abraham  ben  Meir  iia- 
Levi. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MEN  AHEM  MANAS- 
SEH  BACHARACH.  See  Baciiarach,  Abra¬ 
iiam  BEN  MENAHEM  MaNASSEII. 

ABRAHAM  MESHULLAM  BEN  ABIG- 

DOR.  See  Abigdor,  Abraham  Bonet  ben  Me- 
SIEIJLLAM. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MESHULLAM  OF  MO¬ 
DENA  :  Hebrew  scholar ;  one  of  the  correctors  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Zohar,  published  at  Mantua 
in  1558-60,  in  praise  of  which  he  wrote  verses  which 
were  printed  in  the  preface.  He  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  Abraham  Abigdoii  ben  Meshullam, 
author  of  several  philosophical  treatises. 
Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  187. 

L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  DE  MEYRARGUES ;  A  phy¬ 
sician  who  lived  in  Marseilles,  France,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  commercial  and  official  documents  of  that 
town  for  the  years  1405-18. 

Bibliography:  Barthelemy,  Les  Medecins  d  Marseille ,  in 
Rev.  EL  Juives,  yii.  294 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  343. 

W.  M. 

ABRAHAM  MINZ.  See  Minz,  Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  THE  MONK:  A  Palestinian  friar 
who  lived  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai.  He 
was  born  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
became  a  convert  to  Judaism  about  615.  As  a 
Christian,  hq  spent  his  life  in  penance  and  prayer. 
Doubts  as  to  the  Christian  dogma  grew  in  his  mind, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  he  deserted  his  cell 
in  the  monastery  on  Sinai  and  wandered  through 
the  desert  into  Palestine,  finally  reaching  Tiberias. 
Here  he  submitted  to  circumcision  and  became  a 
Jew,  receiving  the  name  Abraham,  by  which  he 
was  subsequently  known. 

Bibliography  :  Bibliotheca  Patrum ,  ed.  Leyden,  xii.  265 ; 
Gratz,  Gescli.  d.  Juden,  v.  26,  388. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  MONSON.  See  Monson,  Abra7 

HAM. 

ABRAHAM  OF  MONTPELLIER :  Commen¬ 
tator  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Talmud.  His  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Hullin  and  Ketubot  are  quoted  by 
Jacob  ben  Moses  of  Bagnols,  who  wrote  between 
1357-61,  and  by  Menaliem  di  Lonzano,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  father  of  the  celebrated  anti- 
Maimonist  Solomon  ben  Abraham  of  Montpellier, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Isaac  de  Lattes,  in  his  “  Sha‘are  Zion  ”  (ed. 
Buber,  p.  42),  names  Rabbi  Abraham  among  the 
scholars  of  the  generation  succeeding  Solomon,  of 
whose  father  he  speaks  simply  as  “Abraham,”  with¬ 
out  the  title  of  rabbi. 

Bibliography  :  De  Lytles,  Sim1  are  Zion,  ed.  Buber,  p.  42 ; 
Neubauer,  in  Rev.  fit.  Juives ,  1884,  xvii.  53 ;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  p.  326. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  FARISSOL. 

See  Farissol,  Abraham  ben  Mordecai. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  GALANTE. 
See  Galante,  Abraiiam  ben  Mordecai. 
ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI  HA-LEVI: 

An  Egyptian  rabbi  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1691  he  edited  at  Venice  his  father’s 
responsa,  “Darke  No ‘am,”  adding  a  treatise  of  his 
own  on  circumcision,  which,  however,  met  with  a 
great  rieal  of  opposition  from  contemporary  rabbis. 
Abraham’s  own  collection  of  responsa,  “Ginnat 
Weradim  ”  (Garden  of  Roses)  ,  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  the  four  “Turim,”  and  his  treatise  on 
divorce,  “YaiT  Netib  ”  (Illuminator  of  the  Path), 
were  published  at  Constantinople  in  1716-18,  by  his 
son-in-law  Hayyim  hen  Moses  Tavila,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  sultan. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  Im-Gedolim,  s.v. ;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  pp.  99,  212.  ^ 

ABRAHAM  MORPURGO.  See  Morpurgo, 

Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  (SCHEDEL): 

Printer  and  corrector  for  the  press;  flourished  in 
Prague  about  1600.  Abraham  met  with  some  success 
in  authorship.  He  translated  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  into 
Judseo-German  rime,  and  printed  it  in  his  own  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1602.  He  shows  himself  to  have  been 
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one  of  the  best  cultivators  of  that  particular  field 
of  literature  from  which  sprang  the  Judseo-German 
folk-songs. 

His  father,  Moses  ben  Abraham,  lived  at  Prague 
(15S5-1605),  being  preacher  and  judge  there,  as  well 
as  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah,  entitled  “  Helkat  Mehokek  ”  (Portion  of  the 
Lawgiver) .  He  was  emplo3red  as  proof-reader  in 
the  printing  establishment  of  Mordecai  Cohen.  His 
brothers,  Judah  (known  also  as  Loeb  or  Loew)  and 
Azriel,  also  occupied  themselves  with  the  “  holy  art 
of  printing,  ”  as  they  styled  it. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  239; 
idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  7722 ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  282. 

H.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  ALASHKAR. 

See  Alashkar,  Abraiiam  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  B.  MOSES  COHEN ;  A  learned 
rabbi,  probably  of  Spanish  origin;  lived  in  Italy 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  died 
about  1550.  The  data  given  by  writers  who  men¬ 
tion  him  are  conflicting.  The  earlier  bibliographers, 
Bartolocci  (“  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  ”  Nos.  44,  SO,  107) 
and  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.,  No.  100),  confound  him 
with  Abraham  of  Pisa. 

Abraham  b.  Moses  Cohen  was  the  editor  of  Judah 
he-Hasid’s  “Sefer  Hasidim,”  to  which  he  added  a 
table  of  contents  of  one  hundred  columns,  a  lengthy 
introduction,  and  an  epilogue.  He  also  wrote  a  super- 
commentary  on  Rashi,  and  another  on  the  “  Slieiltot,  ” 
and  made  a  collection  of  his  sermons  and  responsa; 
but  none  of  these  works  has  been  published. 

He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Abraham  Cohen 
of  Bologna  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Benjamin 
b.  Mattathiah,  published  in  1539  (§§  12  and  249),  as 
well  as  with  the  Abraham  b.  Moses  praised  by  Sol¬ 
omon  Athias  (1549)  and  with  the  Abraham  Cohen 
mentioned  in  the  “Yuhasin”  among  the  learned 
rabbis  of  Italy. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1322,  2825, 
2826;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  i.  43;  Abraham  Zacuto,  Yuhasin , 
p.  165 ;  Coiiforte,  Kore  Ixa-DoroU  P.  34. 

W.  M. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  DE  EANO.  See 

Fano.  Abraham  ben  Moses  de. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  KOLOMITI.  See 

Kolomiti,  Abraham  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MOSES  OF  REGENS¬ 
BURG  (called  “The  Great  Rabbi  Abraham ”)  : 

German  tosafist,  who  flourished  about  1200  at  Rat- 
isbon,.  Germany.  His  interpretations  of  the  Talmud 
and  halakic  decisions  are  found  in  the  Tosafot  and 
in  other  writings. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  48;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim , 
No.  179. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  MOTAL  OF  SALONICA.  See 

Motal,  Abraham,  of  Salonica. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  MUSA  (Moses):  Moroccan 
rabbi  and  cabalist.  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  studied  the  Cabala  with  Abraham 
Azulai.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  several  trea¬ 
tises  of  the  Talmud.  His  commentary  on  Nazir  has 
been  printed  in  the  collection  “Berit  Ya‘akob  ”  (Ja¬ 
cob's  Covenant) ,  published  b}^  Jacob  Feitusi,  Leg¬ 
horn,  1800.  His  commentaries  on  Yoma  and  Sotah 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  IQ7 ;  Neubauer, 
Cat .  Bodl.  Hebr .  MSS.  No.  461. 

W.  B. 


ABRAHAM  NAFTALI  HIRSCH  HA-LEVI 
SPITZ  BEN  MOSES.  See  Spitz,  Abraham 
Naftali  Hirscii  ha-Levi,  ben  Moses. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS:  Translator  of  Thomas 
Aquinas'  “Commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Metaphys¬ 
ics.”  See  Nahmias,  Abraham,  1. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS  OF  VENICE.  See 
Nahmias,  Abraham,  2. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS,  in  Joseph  Caro’s 
“Berit  Joseph.”  See  Nahmias,  Abraham,  3. 

ABRAHAM  NAHMIAS,  in  responsa  of  David 
Nahmias.  See  Nahmias,  Abraham,  4. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  NATHAN  :  French  author ; 
born  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Lunel,  Languedoc.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  town,  after  which  he  is  sometimes  called 
(“RABN  ”=  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Nathan  —  R. 
Eliezer  ben  Nathan  lias  also  the  same  designation — 
“ha-Yarlii  ”=  of  Lunel,  since  the  Hebrew  yareali  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  French  lane),  perhaps  under 
the  guidance  of  RABaD  III.  (see  Abraham  ben 
David  of  Posquieres).  His  regular  rabbinical 
studies,  however,  were  pursued  at  Dampierre,  in 
northern  France,  at  the  academy  of  R.  Isaac  ben 
Samuel,  called  R.  Isaac  lia-Zaken.  Abraham  subse¬ 
quently  left  liis  birthplace,  and,  after  much  traveling, 
finally  settled  in  Toledo  in  1204,  where  his  learning 
quickly  gained  for  him  the  favor  of  the  rich  and 
learned  Joseph  ibn  Sliuslian  and  that  of  his  sons, 

[  Solomon  and  Isaac.  To  these  patrons  he  dedicated 
his  work  “  Ha-Manliig  ”  (The  Guide),  or  as  the  author 
called  it,  “Manliig  ‘Olam,”  which  lie  began  in  1204 
and  completed  some  years  later.  In  its  present  form 
the  book  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  first 
of  which  comprises  a  collection  of  responsa,  com¬ 
piled  from  his  numerous  written  and  oral  decisions, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  still  bear  the  usual 
epistolaiy  conclusion:  “Shalom!  A.  B.  N.”  (Greet¬ 
ing  !  Abraham  ben  Nathan).  The  second  part  con¬ 
tains  extracts  from  the  halakic  works  of  Alfasi, 
Isaac  ibn  Giat,  and  Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari,  a  relative 
of  Abraham’s. 

The  “  Manliig  ”  did  not  exert  any  important  influ¬ 
ence  on  halakic  literature  and  is  only  occasionally 
mentioned  by  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  considered  as  of  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  literature,  for  it  contains 
numerous  literal  quotations  from  the  two  Talmuds 
and  most  of  the  halakic  and  liaggadic  Midrasliim, 
as  well  as  from  certain  collections  of  the  Haggadot 
which  have  been  wholly  lost ;  so  that  the  “  Manhig  ” 
contributes  considerably  to  the  textual  criticism  of  all 
of  those  works.  It  gives  interesting  and  instructive 
details  concerning  special  synagogical  usages,  per¬ 
sonally  observed  by  the  author  in  northern  .France, 
southwestern  Germany,  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Provence,  England,  and  Spain,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  other  source  of  information.  Tlius,  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  France  for  children  to  bring 
their  Christian  nurses  to  the  courtyard  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  on  Purim;  where  tlieir  parents  and  relatives 
loaded  them  with  gifts  (p.  43a,  ed.  Berlin).  He  relates 
also  that  this  custom  was  strongly  objected  to  by 
many,  because  the  Jewish  poor  were  losers  thereby, 
and  Rashi  is  said  especially  to  have  denounced  it. 

Abraham  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Mahazik  lia-Bedek,”  upon  the  ritual  for 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  mention  of  which, 
however,  is  made  by  but  one  writer  in  1467.  Renan 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  work  is  mentioned  in 
“  Ha-Manhig  ”  (p. lb ;  Renan, “  Les  Rabbins  Frangais,  ” 
p.  747),  for  the  words  sifri  mahazik  ha-bedek  refer, 
as  may  be  seen  from  page  2b,  line  6,  to  the  “Ha- 
Manhig,”  which  was  designed  to  counteract  any 
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schism  (p* 11)  in  matters  of  ritual.  Zacuto,  in  “Yu- 
iiasin  ”  (ed.  Filipowski,  p.  221) ,  who  is  followed  by 
Conforte,  in  his  “  Kore  lia-Dorot  ”  (ed.  Berlin,  19&), 
ascribes,  without  giving  his  authority,  a  certain 
book  entitled  “Mahazik  ha-Bedek”  to  Abraham 
ben  Nathan.  But  Reifmann’s  assertion  that  RABN 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “Bet  Zebul” 
(Habitation)  is  wholly  unwarranted;  for  these  two 
words,  occurring  in  the.  introduction  to  “Ha-Man¬ 
hig”  (p.  1,  1.  6),  refer  to  the  “Ha-Manhig”  itself, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passage  on  page  2,  line  6. 
RABN  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  treatise 
“  Kallah,  ”  which  is  extant  in  fragmentary  form  only ; 
specimens  of  it  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  weekly 
“  Ha-Maggid  ”  (1865,  pp.  149,  150,  157,  158). 

During  his  long  stay  in  Spain,  Abraham  learned 
Arabic  sufficiently  to  translate  into  Hebrew  a  re- 
sponsum  by  Saadia,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Ha-Manhig”  (ed.  Berlin,  p.  95).  Quite  recently 
also  his  responsa  were  published  in  Wertheimer’s 
“Ginze  Yeruslialayim,”  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-DoroU  PP.  19b,  20 ;  Renan, 
Les  Rabbins  Francois ,  pp.  521,  747 ;  D.  Cassel,  in  the  Zunz- 
Juhelschrift,  pp.  122-137;  Gross,  Gallia  Juclaica ,  p.  283;  Reif- 
rnann,  in  Magctzin  f.  cl.  Wisscnsch.  cl.  Jucl.  v.  60-67. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  OF  NIORT :  Talmudic  commen¬ 
tator  ;  lived  at  Niort  (now  in  the  department  of  Deux 
Sevres) ,  France,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Isaac  de  Lattes,  in  his  chronicle  “  Sha'are 
Zion,  ”  refers  to  him  as  a  notable  scholar  and  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  Talmud.  The  name  of  his  native 
town  is  variously  spelled  in  Hebrew  literature ;  it 
appears,  among  other  forms,  as  ,  which 

Gross  identifies  with  Niort,  the  Latin  Niortium. 
Bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Juclaica ,  pp.  392,  618. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  NTS  SIM  HAYYUN.  See 

IIayyun,  Abraiiam  ben  Nissim. 

'  ABRAHAM,  PHILIP :  English  and  Hebrew 
author ;  bom  1803 ;  died  in  London,  Dec.  17, 1890.  He 
published;  (1)  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Jewish 
Gentleman”  (1860);  (2)  “Autumn  Gatherings,”  a 
collection  of  prose  and  poetry  (London,  1866);  (3) 
“Ha-Nistarot  weha-Niglot”  (The  Secret  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Things) ;  (4)  “ Curiosities  of  Judaism:  Facts, 
Opinions,  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks  Relative  to  the 
Hebrew  Nation”  (London,  1879). 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Cliron.  Dec.  19, 1890,  p.  9 ;  Allibone,  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  Literature ,  supplement,  yol.  i„  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1891. 

B.  B. 

ABRAHAM,  PHINEHAS  :  West  Indian  mer¬ 
chant  ;  born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  died  Feb. 
19,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
body  of  West  Indian  merchants  who  contributed  in 
a  high  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indian 
colonial  possessions.  In  former  years  Abraham  was 
one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  He  held  various  offices  outside  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community.  He  was  senior  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  parish  of  Trelawny  in  Jamaica,  an  agent  of 
Lloyds’  and  the  last  surviving  captain  in  the  Tre¬ 
lawny  militia.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Synagogue,  London. 
Bibliography  ;  Jew.  Cliron.  Feb.  25, 1887. 

G.  L. 

ABRAHAM  PROCHOWNIK  (“The  Powder- 
maker  ”) :  A  legendary  personage  said  to  have  been 
nominated  prince  of  Poland,  in  842,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances:  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Popiel,  the  Poles  held  a  council  at  Krushwitz,  to 
elect  a  successor.  They  disagreed  for  a  long  time, 


and  finally  decided  that  the  person  who  first  entered 
the  city  on  the  following  morning  should  be  their 
ruler.  This  was  none  other  than  the  Jew  Abraham 
the  Powder-maker  ( prochownik ),  -who  was  escorted 
to  the  council-hall  and  proclaimed  prince  of  Poland. 
Abraham  declined  the  honor  and  insisted  upon  their 
electing  the  wise  Pole  Piast,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  Piast  dynasty  (compare  the  similar  legend 
concerning  Saul  W ahl).  A  choice  of  king  by  lot  or 
chance  encounter  is  found  in  many  folk-tales. 

Bibliography:  A.  Kraushar,  Historya  Zyd&iv  w  Polsce ,  i. 

42;  Sternberg,  Gesch.  tier  Juden  in  PoUn,  p.  4. 

H.  R. 

ABRAHAM  PROVENCAL.  See  Abraham 
ben  David  Provenzal. 

ABRAHAM  OF  PRZEMYSL  (pronounced 
psM'mishl)  :  Polish  rabbi  who  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  son  of  Judah  Loeb, 
rabbi  of  Ulanov,  in  Galicia.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  Furth,  in  Germany,  with  the  intention  of  pub¬ 
lishing  his  father’s  work,  “  ‘Ez  Kol  Peri  ”  (Trees  of 
Every  Fruit),  but  encouraged  by  the  court  agent, 
Model,  son  of  Amshel  of  Ansbach,  he  published  in¬ 
stead  his  own  work,  “  Petali  ha-Ohel  ”  (Entrance  of 
the  Tent) .  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first,  an  al-/ 
phabetical  collection  of  popular  haggadic  subjects/ 
mostly  selections  from  homiletic  and  cabalistic 
works,  which  were  eagerly  read  in  those  times ;  the 
second,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  difficult  and 
much  disputed  legal  points  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
casuistic  works.  Abraham  of  Przemysl  was  related 
to  Joel  Heilprin,  rabbi  of  Lemberg. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  113. 

P.  B. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  3JALFON. 

See  Halfon,  Abraham  ben  Raphael. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  DI  LON- 
ZANO.  See  Lonzano,  Abraham  ben  Raphael 
di. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  RAPHAEL  MELDOLA. 

See  Meldola,  Abraham  ben  Raphael. 

ABRAHAM  REUBEN.  See  Hoshke,  Reu¬ 
ben. 

ABRAHAM  SABA :  A  preacher  in  Castile, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Isaac  de  Leon.  At 
the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
he  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  he  met  with  fur¬ 
ther  misfortune ;  for  scarcety  had  he  settled  in  Oporto 
when  King  Emanuel  ordered  all  Jews  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Portugal,  all  Jewish  children  to  become 
Christians,  and  all  Hebrew  books  to  be  burned 
(Dec.  24, 1496).  Saba’s  two  sons  were  forcibly  taken 
from  him,  and  he  fled  from  Oporto,  abandoning 
his  entire  library  and  succeeding  only  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  in  saving  his  own  works  in  manuscript. 
He  fled  to  Lisbon,  but  before  reaching  there  was 
told  of  a  new  order  of  the  king  decreeing  the  death 
of  any  Jew  with  whom  a  Hebrew  book  or  i tefillin 
(phylacteries)  were  found.  He  hid  his  manuscripts 
and  tefillin  under  an  olive-tree  and  entered  the  city. 
Upon  leaving  Lisbon  he  attempted  to  recover  his 
hidden  treasure,  but  being  discovered  by  the  king’s 
guards,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  a  six 
months’  confinement  was  sent  across  the  frontier. 
He  went  to  Fez,  Morocco,  where  he  resided  for  ten 
years.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  ill ;  his  great 
privations  and  terrible  sufferings  having  under¬ 
mined  his  health.  On  his  recovery  he  recommitted 
to  paper  from  memory  the  following  works,  the 
original  manuscripts  of  which  had  been  lost  in 
Portugal:  (1)  “Eslikol  ha-Kofer”  (A  Cluster  of  Cam- 
pliire),  a  commentary  on  Ruth  and  Esther ;  (2)  “  Zeror 
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ha-Hayyim  ”  (Bundle  of  Life),  commentaries  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the  treatise  Berakot ;  (3)  “  Zeror 
ha-Mor”  (Bundle  of  Myrrh),  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  containing  interpretations  according  to 
both  the  ordinary  sense  and  the  mystical  method  of 
tlieZohar;  (4)  “  Zeror  ha-Kesef  ”  (Bundle  of  Silver), 
legal  decisions  (compare  “  Monatssckrift,  ”  1853,  pp. 
246,  247,  and  the  Leyden  Catalogue,  pp.  04,  96).  A 
manuscript  of  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job 
was  in  Jellinek’s  library.  Saba  wrote  also  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Pirke  Abot,  mentioned  in  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  pp.  3  and  5. 

According  to  Azulai  (“  Sliem  ha-Gedolim  ”),  who 
read  the  anecdote  in  a  work  entitled  “Dibre  Yosef,” 
Abraham  in  journeying  from  Fez  to  Verona  became 
sick  on  the  ship  in  mid-ocean  during  a  great  storm. 
The  captain,  unable  to  control  the  ship,  had  given 
up  all  hope,  and  implored  Rabbi  Abraham  to  pray 
for  divine  assistance.  Abraham  stipulated  that  in 
case  of  his  death  his  body  should  be  delivered  to  the 

Jewisli  community  of  Verona,  and.  then  prayed  fox' 

the  safety  of  the  vessel.  His  prayer  was  heard,  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  ship  went  safely  on.  Two 
days  later  Abraham  died,  and  the  captain,  keeping 
his  promise,  brought  the  body  to  Verona,  where  it 
was  buried  with  great  honors.  Abraham  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  R.  Abraham  Saba  of  Adrianople, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  R.  Elijah  Miz¬ 
rahi,  No.  52. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4301;  Grate, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  2d  ed.,  vlii.  219,  3T9 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hay¬ 
yim,  No.  199. 

J.  L.  S. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  SAHL :  See  Abu  Ishak, 
Ibrahim  ibn  Sahl. 

ABRAHAM  SAMUEL  :  Talmudist,  preacher, 
and  liturgical  poet;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham 
Motal,  rabbi  of  Saloniea,  and  later  became  teacher  and 
preacher  at  Istib  (Rumelia).  He  died  childless  about 
the  year  1650.  In  order  to  prevent  his  name  from 
falling  into  oblivion,  Nissim  ben  Moses  Cohen  of 
Venice  published,  in  1719,  a  part  of  his  manuscripts 
under  the  title,  “Sliirat  Dodi”  (The  Song  of  My 
Friend),  a  versification  of  the  halakot  contained  in 
Mishnali  Shabbat.  As  poetry  it  has  no  value  what¬ 
soever,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  dry  legal  matter  he  had  to  handle. 

The  authorship  of  the  mPDlD,  printed  in  the 
“Nagidu-Mezawweh,”  p.  22  (Amsterdam,  1712),  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  him.  Inasmuch  as  the  memorial 
formula  ^VT  is  omitted  after  his  name,  the  author  of 
the  tokahoi  must  have  lived  after  1712,  whereas  Abra¬ 
ham  Samuel  died  about  1650.  The  writer  of  these 
tokahot  is  called  Abraham  ben  Samuel,  and  not 
Abraham  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Korc  ha-JDorot ,  ed.  1846,  p.  o2b ; 
Steinsclmeider,  Cat .  Bodl.  No.  4308;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hay- 
yim ,  No.  254.  Both  Steinsclmeider  and  Michael  overlooked 
CJonforte’s  note  and  therefore  fell  into  errors. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL:  Physician  in  Bar¬ 
celona  about  1030;  contemporary  of  Abraham  ben 
Hiyyah.  He  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of 
Count  Berenger  for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science. 

M.  K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  ALDE- 
MAGH  :  Hebrew  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  of  whose  verses  are  found  in  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lations  of  Maimonides’  Arabic  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah. 

Bibliography  :  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Hebreux  et  Samar - 
itains  dc  la  Bibliotheque  Nationals  de  Paris ,  p.  44. 


ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  COHEN  OF 
LASK,  known  as  “The  Hasid  [Pious]  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  ”  :  A  Jewish  ascetic  who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  went  to  live  at 
Jerusalem  in  1785,  but  afterward  traveled  through 
Europe  as  an  agent  for  the  collection  of  donations  for 
the  Polish  Jews  in  Palestine,  making  Amsterdam 
his  center;  he  died  as  hakam  at  Safed,  Palestine, 
during  a  riot  against  the  Jews,  who  had  protested 
against  excessive  taxation.  He  was  an  ascetic  of  a  re¬ 
markable  type ;  he  fasted  six  days  of  the  week,  from 
Sabbath  night  to  Sabbath  eve,  but  feasted  quite  lux¬ 
uriously  on  the  Sabbath.  Often  he  devoted  entire 
days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  standing 
upright  during  that  time.  He  took  his  daily  ablu¬ 
tions  in  the  river  before  offering  his  prayers  in  the 
morning,  often  breaking  through  the  ice  in  winter 
for  this  purpose.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  austerity 
he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  vigor. 

Once  in  Palestine,  together  with  a  number  of  Jew- 
isb.  scliolai's,  _A_braliam  was  dragged  to  pi'ison  by  some 

Turkish  officials,  and  subjected  to  the  bastinado,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  usual  method 
pursued  by  the  Turkish  government  for  extorting 
money  from  the  Jews.  Abraham  and  another  rabbi 
alone  survived.  At  every  stroke  received  Abraham 
uttered  the  rabbinic  phrase,  IT  D3  (“  This,  too,  is 
for  the  best”).  He  was  held  in  reverence  by  the  best 
men  of  the  time  as  “  the  holy  man  of  God.  ”  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  cabalistic  homilies,  one  under  the  title  of 
“  Wesliab  lia-Kohen  ”  (The  Priest  Shall  Return),  Leg¬ 
horn,  1788;  another,  “  Wehishab  lo  lia-Kohen”  (The 
Priest  Shall  Reckon),  Furtli,  1784;  a  third, “Bet  Ya- 
‘akob  ”  (Jacob’s  House),  Leghorn,  1792;  and  a  fourth, 
“  ‘Ayin  Panim  ba-Torah  ”  (Seventy  Meanings  of  the 
Law),  Warsaw,  1797.  The  last  work  gives  seventy 
reasons  for  the  order  of  the  sections  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  as  well  as  seventy  reasons  why  the  Law  be¬ 
gins,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ”  (Gen.  i.  1) .  All  are  filled  with  fantastic 
numerical  and  alphabetical  combinations. 

Bibliography:  Miinz,  Rabbi  Elcazar  Sliemen  Roheali , 
pp.  29-31 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit .  Mas.  s.  v. ;  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  223. 

K. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  HASDAI.  See 

Hasdai,  Abba  ham  ben  Samuel. 

’  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL  ME  YUCCAS. 

See  Meylthas,  Abraham  ben  Samuel. 
ABRAHAM  SON  OF  SAMUEL  THE  PIOUS : 

An  eminent  Talmudic  scholar  and  elegist,  the  brother 
of  Judah  the  Pious  (of  the  Kalonymus  family) ;  was 
bom  at  Speyer  about  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Pie  attained  a  very  old  age,  for  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer  ben  Nathan  (RABN)  of  Mayence,  whose  death 
occurred  before  1170,  considered  him  a  rabbinical 
authority  of  the  first  order,  and  Isaac  of  Vienna,  the 
author  of  “Or  ZanPa,”  who  flourished  about  1250, 
knew  him  personally.  Abraham  was  the  author  of 
several  elegies  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during 
the  first  (1096)  and  the  second  (1147)  Crusades,  as  also 
of  a  few  selihot  or  penitential  poems.  He  was  also 
active  as  an  apologist  for  Judaism,  as  is  shown  in  the 
“  Nizzalion.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  283 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim , 
No.  248  ;  Monalsschrift ,  1895,  xxxix.  448 ;  1897,  xli.  146. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM,  SAMUEL,  OF  SOFIA:  A 

Turkish  Talmudist  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  collaboration  with 
Michael  ben  Moses  ha-Kohen  he  wrote  “Moreh 
Zedek”  (Teacher  of  Righteousness),  which  was 
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printed  in  Salonica  in  1655.  This  is  in  tlie  nature  of 
a  concordance  to  the  works  of  the  Aharonim,  or  later 
casuists. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  6393,  6912: 

Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim ,  No.  254. 

l.  g. 

ABRAHAM  SANCI.  See  Sanci  (Sanchi), 
Abu ah am. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SAUL  BRODA.  See 

Broda,  Abraham  ben  Saul. 

ABRAHAM  SCHRENZEL.  See  Rapoport, 

ABRAHAM. 

ABRAHAM  HA- SEPHARDI :  Hebrew  poet 
and  ritualist.  He  was  rabbi  at  Arta  in  1521 .  Though 
not  a  Karaite,  he  lias  been  credited  with  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  seven  poems  of  four  lines  each  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  different  sections  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm, 
printed  in  the  Karaite  prayer-book  for  use  during 
the  seven  days  of  Passover. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Ritus ,  p.  161 ;  idem,  S.  P.  p.  543. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHABBETHAI  COHEN 
OF  ZANTE  (called  also  Abraham  Cohen  Rofe) : 
Physician  and  poet;  born  in  Crete  in  1670;  died 
in  1729.  He  must  have  removed  at  an  early  period 
to  Zante.  He  studied  under  Hezekiah  Manoali  Pro- 
ven9al,  a  physician  of  Verona.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished,  together  with  other  poems  of  his  own,  under 
the  title  “Kehunat  Abraham”  (Abraham’s  Priest¬ 
hood),  Venice,  1719.  A  specimen  of  this  work, 
now  quite  rare,  was  reprinted  in  the  periodical  “Ha- 
Meassef ,  ”  iii.  1,  and  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  v.  88. 
While  he  show*:  a  good  command  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  his  poetry  is  not  of  a  high  order. 

Bibliography:  Delitzseh,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Jildischcn 

Pocsic,  p.  74 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  706 ;  Michael, 

Or  lia-Hayyim,  No.  230.  ^ 

ABRAHAM  SHALOM.  See  SnALOM,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  SHALOM  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
JUDAH  BEN  SAMUEL.  See  Shalom,  Abra¬ 
ham,  ben  Isaac  ben  Judaii  ben  Samuel. 

ABRAHAM  SHAMSULI.  See  Shamsult, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB :  Medical 
writer;  born  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
probably  at  Marseilles,  where  his  father,  Shem-Tob 
ben  Isaac  of  Tortosa,  practised  medicine.  He  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  medical  handbook  ( ‘■jYll  HNISn 
rmp)  in  ninety-one  paragraphs.  Of  this,  two  manu¬ 
scripts  are  in  the  Bibliotlieque  Nationale  de  Paris 
(Hebr.  MSS.  Nos.  1181,  1182),  in  which  the  scribe 

adds  after  the  name  of  the  author  the  eulogy  'ffl 
(“  God  preserve  him  ”).  He  is  also  called  “  Abraham 
the  Hebrew  of  Tortosa,”  by  Bonafos  Bonfil  Astruc, 
the  Hebrew  translator  of  the  “Liber  Practice”  of 
Zahrawi,  and  “Abraham  Judaeus  Tortuosensis, ”  by 
Simon  of  Genoa,  also  known  as  a  medical  writer, 
lie  studied  probably  in  Italy,  as  the  last  chapter  of 
his  handbook  shows  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
physician  Gentile.  Abraham  ben  Sliem-Tob  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  “  Serapion  de  Simplicibus  ” 
(printed  in  1473),  and  also  translated  chapter  twenty- 
eight  of  the  “  Liber  Practice,”  under  the  special  title 
“  Liber  Servitoris.  ”  It  treats  of  the  preparation  of 
simple  medicaments.  The  Hebrew  translation  is  lost, 
but  the  Latin  version  still  exists  under  the  title  “  Liber 
Servitoris  NXVIII.  de  Pmeparatione  Medicinarum 
Simplicium,  translatus  a  Simone  Januensi,  interprete 


Abraliamo  Judseo,”  Venice,  1471.  Abraham  was 
the  actual  translator  and  Simon  merely  added  his 
name. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  v.  45;  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  657, 972 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica, 
p.  376. 

M.  S. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB  BIBAGO. 

See  Bibago,  Abraham  ben  Shem-Tob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SHERIRA :  Gaon-inPum- 
bedita;  successor  to  Rabbi  Joseph  bar  Abba,  from 
816  to  828.  He  was  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  was 
reputed  to  have  the  ability  for  predicting  future 
events  by  watching  the  motion  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  He  is  quoted  in  ‘Aruk,  sub  radice  no. 

A.  K. 

ABRAHAM  3HM0IL0VICH  :  A  Lithuanian 
merchant  known  also  as  “  The  Honorable  Sir  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  Jew  of  Turisk,”  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

century.  His  name  figures  in  t-lie  "books  of  the 

Brest-Litovsk  custom-house  for  the  year  1583  as  an 
exporter  of  lumber  and  cereals.  On  May  19,  1595, 
Alexander  Pronski,  the  warden  of  Troki,  leased,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  to  the  “  Noble  Sir  Burkatzki  ” 
and  the  “  Honorable  Sir  Abraham  Slimoilovich  ”  of 
Turisk  a  feudal  estate  in  the  district  of  Vladimir, 
with  its  population  and  all  its  appurtenances.  Even 
the  resident  Jews  and  the  income  derived  from  them 
were  included  in  this  list.  The  lessees  also  acquired 
the  right  to  collect  all  the  revenues,  and  in  fact  en¬ 
joyed  the  privileges  of  full  manorial  lords.  On  May 
27,  1595,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Grigori  Sangushko 
leased  to  Slimoilovich  and  to  his  "wife,  Rikla  Odinna, 
the  village  of  Kosliar  and  others  adjoining,  and  six 
years  later,  Aug.  29,  1601,  still  other  towns  and 
hamlets. 

Bibliography:  Arch cografich csk i  Sbornik ,  iv.  260;  Pam- 
yatniki  Vremcnnoi  KommissiU  vol.  i.,  parts  ii.,  ix.,  and 
x. ;  Arkliiv  Yugo-Zapadnoi  Rossii ,  vol.  i.,  part  vi.,  p.  283 ; 
Rcgesty  i  Nadpisi,  etc.,  Nos.  673, 701,  713, 724,  St.  Petersburg, 
1899. 

II.  R. 

ABRAHAM  SHOFET  (BEN  SAMUEL)  :  A 

Karaite  leader;  lived  in  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  He  was  a  favorite  of  King  John 
Sobiesld  (1674-96),  and  largely  instrumental  in  the 
foundation  of  Karaite  colonies  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lemberg,  Galicia.  According  to  a  Hebrew  manu¬ 
script  concerning  the  Karaites  in  Poland,  it  was  King 
John  Sobieski  who  conceived  the  plan  of  these  colo¬ 
nies,  and  in  1688  ordered  Abraham  Sliofet  to  issue  in¬ 
vitations  to  several  Karaite  families  in  Lithuania  and 
the  Crimea  to  settle  in  Galicia.  Many  from  Troki 
complied,  and  on  them  grants  and  privileges  were 
bestowed  as  well  as  communal  autonomy.  As  to 
the  surname  Sliofet  (“Judge”),  Neubauer  surmises 
that  the  liakam,  or  spiritual  leader,  of  the  Lithuanian 
Karaites  was  clothed  with  judicial  authority. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Aits  der  Petersburger  Bibliothck , 
pp.  71,  72;  Fiirst,  Gescli.  d.  Kariiert.  Iii.  85. 

M.  B. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  SHOSHAN:  Well-known 
philanthropist  and  financier :  member  of  the  famous 
Spanish  family,  to  which  the  Sassoons  trace  their 
descent.  He  lived  in  Spain  (most  likety  at  Toledo) 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  responsa  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  and  also 
in  David  Abudraliam’s  work  on  the  ritual. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha^Hayyim,  No.  233. 
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ABRAHAM  IBN  SHOSHAN  OF  CAIRO : 

Rabbi  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
together  with  RaDBAZ  (David  ibn  Abi  Zimra), 
gave  a  decision  on  a  point  of  ritual. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  234. 

J. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SIMEON  HAIDE  (HAI- 

DA).  See  Haida,  Abraham  ben  Simeon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SIMEON  BEN  JUDAH 
BEN  SIMEON  OF  WORMS:  Cabalist ;  bom 
1410;  died  1440.  He  was  the  author  of  “Segullat 
Melakim  ”  (Royal  Devices) ,  a  treatise  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  practical  Cabala  and  on  magic  and 
natural  science,  which  he  collected  on  his  travels. 
This  treatise  he  wrote  for  his  son  Lamech,  whom  he 
warned  against  magic,  which  he  denounced  as  the 
“  black  art.  ”  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  only  the  first  part  and  the  table  of  contents  to 
the  other  three  parts  are  preserved,  in  a  manuscript 
originally  belonging  to  David  Op penheimer’s  library, 
now  in  Oxford.  Abraham  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Jacob 
Elim  in  Egypt,  contemporary  of  Pope  Martin  V. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS .  No.  2051 ; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  257. 

ABRAHAM  SIRALAVO.  See  Siralayo, 
Abraham. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON:  Talmudic 
scholar,  who  flourished  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  his  interpretations 
and  decisions  are  recorded  by  Zedekiah  ben  Abraham 
‘Anaw,  the  author  of  the  “  Shibbole  lia-Leket  ”  (Ears 
of  Gleaning),  who  probably  had  before  him  some 
of  Abraham’s  manuscripts,  Abraham  had  the  crit¬ 
ical  faculty  sufficiently  developed  to  consider  Isa. 
xlv.  7,  “I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness,”  as 
directed  against  the  dualism  of  the  Parsees  ( l.c .  12). 

Bibliography  :  Zedekiah  ben  Abraham,  Shibbole  ha-Leket, 
p.  6 b ;  Buber,  introduction  to  Shibbole  lia-Lckct,  S b ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  237. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  AKRA:  An 

Italian  scholar  and  editor  of  scientific  works;  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  edited  the 
work  “Meharere  Nemerim”  (Venice,  1599),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  several  methodological  essays  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  various  Talmudic  treatises.  Akra  is 
the  author  of  a  methodological  treatise  on  the  Mid- 
rasli  Rabbot,  which  Isaiah  Horwitz  (n" pcy)  embodied 
in  his  work  “  Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit  ”  (ed.  Amster¬ 
dam,  p.  411) ,  without  credit.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Midrash  Rabbot,  where 
Akra’s  treatise  is  reproduced  from  the  “  Shene  Luhot 
ha-Berit.”  Akra’s  work  appeared  originally  as  an 
appendix  to  the  “Arze  Lebanon,”  a  collection  of 
cabalistic  essays,  Venice,  1601.  Abraham  makes  there 
the  interesting  statement  that  he  saw  in  Egypt  the 
manuscript  of  the  Midrash  Abkir.  This  is  the  last 
trace  of  the  existence  of  that  small  Midrash. 
Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  247. 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  CONTI.  See 

Conti,  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  SOLOMON  OF  SAINT  MAXI- 

MIN  :  Physician,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  being  in  high  favor  with  Rene  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence.  Caesar  of  Nostradamus,  himself 
of  Jewish  origin,  in  “L’Histoire  et  Chronologie  de 
Provence,”  p.  618  (Lyons,  1624),  says: 

“There  was  in  the  city  of  Saint  Maximin  a  Hebrew,  very 
learned  and  -widely  known  in  medicine,  a  celebrated  philoso¬ 
pher  named  Abraham  Solomon,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  grandees  of  his  day, 
especially  with  Rene  of  Anjou.  As  the  king  desired  to  keep 


him  in  his  service,  he  was  excused  from  paying  the  taxes  usu¬ 
ally  levied  upon  the  Jews.” 

This  is  not  surprising  on  the  part  of  Rene,  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  art,  and  especially 
to  the’  collection  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven9al 
troubadours,  being  himself  an  author  of  some  re¬ 
nown.  Abraham  was  not  the  only  Jewish  physician 
in  the  service  of  the  count.  According  to  Nostra¬ 
damus  (p.  621),  it  was  through  his  Jewish  physicians 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  the  Provencal  Jews  lived,  and  he  did  what 
he  could  to  ameliorate  it. 

Abraham  probably  belonged  to  the  Abigdor  fam¬ 
ily,  and  has  been  identified  as  the  Abraham  Abig¬ 
dor  (1433-48)  mentioned  in  a  list  of  physicians  at 
Marseilles  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  vii.  294).  Here  Abraham 
Solomon  really  means  Abraham  ben  Solomon,  the 
word  “ben”  being  often  omitted  in  such  names. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  may  have 
been  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor,  a  translator  of 
some  repute. 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xxix.  410 ;  Stein- 

schneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  643 ;  Depping,  Les  Juifs  dam 

le  MoyenAge ,  p.  335,  Paris,  1839;  Niibling,  Die  Judenge- 

meinden  des  Mittelalters ,  p.  86. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  SELAMA. 

See  Selama,  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  TORRU- 
TIEL  (Spain):  Historian ;  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  When  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  Spain  (1492)  in  the  company  of  those 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  driven  from  their 
homes.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Asher 
ben  Jeliiel,  whom  he  calls  'JHK,  while  he  speaks  of 
Asher’s  father  as  ID'pr.  Apparently,  his  teacher 
was  one  Jacob  ^50^;  which  name  Graetz  takes  to 
be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Alfual,  while  Har- 
kavy  emends  it  to  “  Al-Wali.”  Abraham  went  with 
a  number  of  the  exiles  to  Fez,  Morocco,  and  with 
them  suffered  much  through  want,  and  b}r  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  city  eight  months  after  his 
arrival. 

In  later  years  Abraham  ben  Solomon  wrote  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  tlie  historical  work 
of  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  continuing  an  account  of 
the  Jews  from  tlie  year  in  which  Abraham  ibn 
Daud  died  (1180)  to  the  jrear  1525.  This  appendix 
is  made  up  of  three  parts:  (1)  A  list  of  learned  men 
not  mentioned  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  taken  largely 
from  the  “Sefer  Zeker  Zaddik  ”  of  Joseph  ibn  Zad- 
dily ;  (2)  a  list  of  learned  men  from  tlie  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Daud  down  to  that  of  Isaac  Campanton 
(1463) — a  man  for  whom  he  expresses  the  highest 
admiration ;  (3)  a  history  of  the  kings  that  ruled  in 
Spain  up  to  Ferdinand;  an  account  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  of  the  learned  men 
that  lived  after  Campanton,  and  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  exiles  in  Fez.  In  the  preface  he  promises  to  add 
what  Abraham  Zacuto  has  to  say  upon  the  events 
that  happened  between  the  years  1509  and  1534. 

The  third  section  is  of  the  most  interest.  Like 
the  author  of  the  “Shebet  Yehudah,”  Abrabam, 
though  young  at  the  time,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  that  he  narrates  with  so  much  feeling. 
He  speaks  with  much  bitterness  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rich  men  of  Spain,  who,  with  Abraham  Senior, 
chief  rabbi  of  Castile,  at  their  head,  preferred,  to 
change  their  faith  rather  than  suffer  martyrdom  or 
exile.  He  holds  that  the  expulsion  of  1492  was  a 
just  sentence  of  God  upon  the  Jews  of  Spain,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  many  sins,  and  especially  on  account 
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of  the  arrogance  of  their  great  men,  who  neglected 
the  Law  and  left  it  to  he  observed  only  by  the  poor 
and  lowly. 

bibliography:  The  manuscript  of  the  Safer  ha-Kabbalah 
with  the  appendix  of  Abraham  ben  Solomon  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  Abraham  Harkavy,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  It 
was  printed  by  Neubauer  in  his  Medieval-  J ewish  Chronicles, 
1887  i.  101-114  (compare  p.  xiv.),  and  was  again  edited  with 
critical  notes  by  A.  Harkavy  in  Rabbino witz’s  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  Gratz's  history,  1898,  vol  iv.  (Hadashim  gam  Yeslu- 
anim ,  ii.  2);  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3d  ed.,ym.  484;  Fidel 
Fita,  in  Buletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Histona,  ix.  24o. 

G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  TREVES 
ZARFATI.  See  Treves,  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

'  ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  YARHI  ZAR- 
EATI.  See  Yarhi,  Abraham  ben  Solomon. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  ZAMORA 

(Spain):  Eschatological  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  work  exists  in  the  library  of  Munich  (Co¬ 
dex  47,  7 cl),  but  has  not  yet  been  published.  It  lias 
been  conjectured  by  Zunz  that  one  of  Abraham  ibn 
Hiyyali’s  works  was  dedicated  to  him.  In  the  bib¬ 
liographical  sources,  however,  some  confusion  seems 
to  exist  between  him  and  Solomon  ben  Abraham. 
There  is  a  scribe  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1299  a  codex  found  in  the  Saraval  collection. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2270, 2354;  idem, 
Jiicl.  Lit.  (see  index);  idem,  Hebr.Bibl.  iv.  109 ;  idem,  Leyden 
Catalogue ,  162 ;  idem,  Munich  Catalogue ,  22,  46,  o ,  Zunz, 
addition  to  Leipsic  Catalogue ,  323. 


ABRAHAM  SULMAR.  See  Sulmar,  Abra¬ 


ham. 

ABRAHAM  TALMID.  See  Talmid,  Abra¬ 
ham. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  TAW  AH.  See  Tuvvah, 


Abraham  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  TAWIL  BEN  ISAAC.  See  Ta- 

wil,  Abraham,  ben  Isaac. 

ABRAHAM  OF  TOLEDO  (called  also  Don 
Abraham  Alfaquin  =  Arabic  hakim,  “  physician  ” 
or  “wise  man”):  Physician  of  King  Alfonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile,  who  esteemed  him  highly  ;  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  the  king’s  request  he  translated  several  books 
from  Arabic  into  Spanish.  One  of  these  was  Al- 
Heitham’s  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  (“De  Mundo 
et  Ccelo  ”)  is  based  on  Abraham’s  Spanish  version. 
It  is  not  strictly  a  translation,  but  rather  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Arabic  original,  as  observed  by  the 
anonymous  Latin  translator,  who  remaiks  m  his 
preface  that  the  king  had  requested  Abraham  to 
arrange  the  work  in  better  order  than  it  was,  and 
to  divide  it  into  chapters.”  More  widely  known  is 
Abraham’s  Spanish  translation  (1277)  of  Zarkali  s 
“Astrolabe,”  which  furnished  the  foundation  for  the 
Latin  and  Italian  translations.  The  French  tiansla- 
tion  of  the  seventieth  sura  of  the  Koran,  by  Bona- 
ventura  de  Sene,  is  also  based  on  the  Spanish  tians- 
lation  made  by  Abraham  in  1264.  Some  writers  have 
tried  to  identify  this  Abraham  with  Abraham  Ju¬ 
daeus  Tortuosensis,  who,  toward  the  end  of  the  thn- 
teenth  century,  translated  several  works  from  the 
Arabic  and  perhaps  also  from  the  Latin  ;  for  in¬ 
stance:  “‘De  Simplicibus  opus  ex  Dioscoride  et 
Galeno  aggregatum,’  interprete  Abraliamo  Jucloeo 
Tortuosensi,”  and  “‘Liber  Servitoris, ’  interprete 
Abraliamo  Judneo  T ortuosensi  ”  (V enice,  14  <  1).  Com 
pare  Abraham  b.  Siiem-Tob. 


Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Bfebr. 
474b,  476,  5S1 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  vi.  <o 


Uebers.  §§  347,  370, 

;  Gratz,  Gescli.  d.  Ju¬ 


den,  vii.  447. 


L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  TROKI  BEN  JOSIAH.  See 

Abraham  ben  Josiah  ha-Rofe. 

ABRAHAM  OF  TROYES  :  Head  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Troyes,  France ;  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Rabbenu  Tam.  The  influence  that  he  exercised  at 
Troyes  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  curious  legal  inci¬ 
dent.  Eleazar  ha-Nadib  (the  word  nadib  denotes  a 
Jewish  Maecenas) ,  against  whom  he  had  brought  an 
action,  demurred  to  appearing  before  the  rabbinical 
court  at  Troyes;  and,  being  supported  by  Isaac  ben 
Samuel  of  Dampierre,  had  his  case  referred  to  another 
tribunal  (Gross/4  Gallia  Judaica,”  pp.165,  239).  Yom- 
Tob  ha -Nadib,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  being  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  also  refused  to  be  judged  at  Troyes, 
and  was  sustained  in  his  contention  by  Judah  Sire 
Leon  of  Paris  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  vii.  42).  At  the 
same  time  Simson  ben  Abraham  of  Sens  took  the 
part  of  the  son-in-law  of  Simson  of  Troyes,  who, 
being  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  opposite  party, 
also' objected  to  being  tried  before  the  rabbinical 
court  of  that  town  (Gross,  l.c.) .  S.  K. 


ABRAHAM  OF  VALLADOLID.  See  Abner 
of  Burgos. 

ABRAHAM  DEL  VECCHIO  OF  FERRARA. 

See  Del  Vecchio,  Abraham,  of  Ferrara. 

ABRAHAM  HA-YAKINI  (this  name  seems 
to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  and  is  pronounced  some¬ 
what  like  Haikini) :  One  of  the  chief  agitators  in 
the  Sliabbethaian  movement,  the  son  of  Pethahiah  of 
Constantinople ;  born— according  to  a  not  entirely 
reliable  source,  UV  rojTOWD  (Lemberg,  1871  p.  3)— 
on  Sept.  8, 1611.  He  studied  under  Joseph  di  Tram 
of  Constantinople  (died  1644),  and  under  Mordecai, 
a  German  cabalist.  From  the  latter  he  probably  de¬ 
rived  the  touch  of  mysticism  which,  combined  with 
cunning  and  great  intelligence,  made  him  the  most 
suitable  representative  of  Shabbetliai  Zebi.  Ha- 
Yakini  persuaded  Shabbetliai,  who  at  that  time  was 
convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah  but  was  timid 
and  fearful  of  proclaiming  himself,  boldly  to  de¬ 
clare  his  claims.  It  was  in  Constantinople,  about 
1653  that  Shabbetliai  Zebi  became  acquainted  with 
Ha-Yakini,  who,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  ora¬ 
torical  powers,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  He  is  described  by  contemporaries  as  the 
best  preacher  of  his  day. 

Ha-Yakini  put  into  the  hands  of  fehabbethai  Zebi  a 
spurious  book  in  archaic  characters,  which,  lie  as¬ 
sured  him,  contained  the  Scriptural  proof  of  his 
Messianic  origin.  This  fabrication,  entitled  ’  The 
Great  Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  began  as  follows: 


“I,  Abraham,  was  confined  in  a  cave  for  forty  years,andl 
rondered  greatly  that  the  time  of  miracles  did  not  amve. 
"hen  was  heard  a  voice,  proclaiming,  A  son  will  be  born  m 
he  year  5386  [1626]  to  Mordecai  Zebi  and  he  will  be  called 
ihabbethai.  He  will  humble  the  great  dragon  ...  he,  the  true 
lessiah,  will  sit  upon  My  [God’s]  throne. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  a  style  imitating  the  anckmt 
tpocalypses,  this  fabrication,  attributed  to  Ha-Ya- 
dni  who  was  a  master  of  Hebrew  diction  continues 
;o  describe  the  vision  which  had  appeared  to  the  ficti- 
dous  Abraham.  Shabbetliai  Zebi  accepted  this  work 
is  an  actual  revelation  and  determined  to  go  to 
}alonica — the  paradise  of  cabalists — and  there  begin 
lis  public  activity.  Zebi  was  not  ungrateful,  and 
ater  appointed  Ha-Yaldni  among  the  kings  whom 
ie  purposed  to  enthrone  over  his  prospective  world¬ 
wide  empire.  Ha-Yakini  on  his  side  proved  himself 
iot.  unworthy  of  the  confidence  shown  by  his  mas¬ 
ter.  He  gave  proof  of  his  devotion  at  the  time  when 
Shabbetliai  Zebi  was  in  prison  in  Constantinople,  and 
when  even  the  greatest  enthusiast  could  no  longer 
be  in  doubt  concerning  his  true  character.  He 
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forged  official  opinions  of  the  rabbinical  council  of 
Constantinople  in  favor  of  Shabbetliai’s  claims  to 
Messialiship.  With  great  subtlety  he  obtained  in¬ 
fluence  over  two  Polish  rabbis  who,  as  delegates  of 
the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  had  come  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  order  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Shab- 
betliai,  and  exercised  such  influence  over  them  as 
.  to  lead  them  to  declare  themselves  liis  adherents 
The  conversion  of  Sliabbethai  to  Mohammedanism 
put  an  end  to  the  career  of  Ha-Yakini  as  an  agitator. 
Notwithstanding  his  activity  in  this  direction,  he 
found  time  fop  literary  work,  which  is  of  such 
merit  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deceptions  he 
practised,  it  would  have  secured  him  an  honorable 
place  among  the  Jewish  scholars  of  his  time.  He 
is  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  (com 
posed  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  Bible),  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  “Hod  Malkut ”  (Glory  of 
the  Kingdom),  Constantinople,  1655.  He  also  wrote 
Eshel  Abraham  ”  (Abraham’s  Oak),  a  collection  of 
S^°?S’  and  “Tosefet  Merubbali  ”  (Additions  to 
Additions),  a  commentary  upon  the  Tosefta,  and 
responsa.  At  the  request  of  the  Dutch  scholar  and  bib¬ 
liophile  L.  Warner,  whom  he  knew  personally  and  for 
whom  lie  copied  many  Karaitic  manuscripts,  lie  com¬ 
posed  a  work  on  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarch  Abra¬ 
ham,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Warner  collection 
at  Leyden.  From  a  Hebrew  letter  of  Ha-Yakini  to 
\\  arner  it  is  learned  that  the  former  was  in  favor  with 
the  Dutch  minister  at  the  Turkish  court,  and  it  must 
be  stated  to  the  credit  of  Ha-Yakini  that  he  used  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  strangers.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  .that  with  the  Crimean  Jews  (Crimchaki)  Ha- 
lakmi  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with;  at  their 
prayers  in  memory  of  Israel’s  great  dead  his  name 
is  mentioned  with  special  solemnity. 

Sfceinschneider,  Cat .  Bodl.  No.  4240;  idem, 
CatalocJue<V-  290;  Fiirst,  Gescli.  cl.  Karllert .  iii.  53; 

92 ’  Grutz,  Gcsch.  cl.  Juclen ,  3d  ed.,  x.  191, 
211,  *17 ,  D.  Kaliana,  Ebcn  ha-To  im,  pp.  6,  29,  37 ;  Azulai 

Ma^aKHmi I™  letter  Mcpli,  No.  58;  Deinard,’ 

L.  G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YEFET  (JAPHETH) :  Ka¬ 
raite  poet ;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif teentli 
century;  died  after  1460.  He  traced  his  descent  to 
Moses  DarT,  the  celebrated  Karaite  poet.  He  copied 
the  religio-legal  compendium  of  Samuel  ha-Rofe  ha- 
Ma'arabi  in  1460.  Abraham  ben  Yefet  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Karaite  poet  Abraham  ha-Rofe, 
since  Rofe  is  a  cognomen  of  many  of  the  ancestors 
of  Abraham  ben  Yefet.  Even  in  his  work  as  scribe 
he  reveals  his  poetic  nature  by  subjoining  an  epi¬ 
gram  at  the  end  of  each  manuscript  that  he  copied. 
Bibliography:  Pinsker,  Lilfkute  KadmonioU  p.  49,  and  sup- 
PP*  llo,1~u’  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  322, 

L.  G. 


which  he  verified,  he  says,  by  means  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  divided  into  minutes,  the  diagonal  of  which 
was  almost  twenty-four  spans  long.  He  cites  Isaac 
Israeli. 

BSp!2«f4.P?T-;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  2587;  idem 

de)}.Juften<  m  Abhandlung  zur  Gcsch.  d. 
Mathcmatik,  part  ix.  47o,  Leipsic,  1899. 

A.  K.— G. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  OF  TUDELA  : 

Commentator,  who  flourished  in  Spain  about  1300. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Baba  Batra, 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  England. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  446. 

M.  K. 


See  Zarfati,  Abra- 


ABRAHAM  ZARFATI. 

TREvA^  ^RFATI  (BEN  SOLOMON 
iitEVES).  bee  Ireves,  Abraham  ben  Sol¬ 
omon. 

ABRAHAM  IBN  ZARZAL.  See  Zarzal, 
Abraham  ibn. 

ABRAHAM  ZEBI  OF  PIOTRKOW :  Polish 
1  almudist ;  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  rabbi  in  several  Polish 
communities,  including  Piotrkow,  where  he  died. 
I-Iis  work,  “Berit  Abraham”  (Dyhernfurth,  1818), 
contains  responsa  covering  the  field  of  all  four 
parts  of  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk.”  Besides  this  there 
are  several  responsa  of  his  in  the  works  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarinu  p.  85. 

L.  G. 


ABRAHAM  YIZHAKI  OF  SALONICA. 

See  Hoesiiel,  Abraham  Joshua. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  BONDI,  See 

Bondi,  Abraham  ben  Yom-tob. 

ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB  OF  JERUSA¬ 
LEM :  Astronomer  and  rabbi  of  Constantinople - 
bom  about  1480.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Elijah  Mizrahi,’ 
and  is^quoted  b}^  Joseph  Caro  as  a  high  authority. 
In  1556,  at.  the  instance  of  Joseph  Nasi,  he  joined 
the  rabbis  of  Constantinople  who  attempted*  to  in¬ 
terdict  commerce  with  Ancona  on  account  of  the 
oppiession  that  the  Maranos  of  that  port  suffered 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popes.  Abraham  ben 
l  om-Tob  edited  a  calendar  for  the  Jewish,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Mohammedan  years,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Greek  Mafi z or  (ed.  Elijah  ha-Levi,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  lo36).  He  follows  tlie  system  of  Ulugh.  Beg, 


ABRAHAMS,  ABRAHAM :  Whiter  on  shchi- 
ta/i  (laws  of  ritualistic  killing  of  animals);  born ’at 
Siedlce  in  Poland,  December,  1801,  and  died  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  January  28, 1880.  He  was  familiarly  known 
as  Rabbi  Abraham,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  he 
performed  the  duties  of  principal  shohet  in  London 
Owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  tlie  Russian 
government,  he  fled  from  Poland  to  England  in  1837 
and  received  the  appointment  of  sliohet  at  Leeds! 
Two  years  afterward  he  became  chief  shohet  of  Lon¬ 
don.  As  an  authority  on  shehitah  he  enjoyed  a  very 
wide  reputation,  being  the  author  of  several  popular 
■  Hebrew  works  upon  this  and  other  Talmudical  sub¬ 
jects.  His  opinions  on  the  minutia3  of  the  ritual  and 
observances  were  greatly  respected,  especially  in  Po¬ 
land.  His  best-known  works  are  “Bet  Abraham ” 
and  lizkor  le-Abraliam,”  the  latter  being  his  auto¬ 
biography.  A  year  before  his  death  lie  settled  in 
Jerusalem,  m  order  to  end  his  days  in  study  in  that 
city.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  present  to  the 
Mislikenot  Israel  Building  Society  the  house  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Hoty  City,  directing  that  it  be 
used  iu  perpetuity  as  a  synagogue.  His  son  by  a 
second  marriage  was  Barnett  Abrahams. 

Bimoojaphy:  Jew.  Chron .  Feb.  13,  1880;  Jew.  World ,  Feb. 

lo,  looU. 

G.  L. 

ABRAHAMS,  BARNETT :  Dayyan,  or  as¬ 
sistant  rabbi,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Con¬ 
gregation  of  London,  England,  and  principal  of 
Jews’  College.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
in  1831,  and  died  in  London,  November  15,  1863! 
Abrahams  was  educated  at  University  College,  and 
received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
London.  He  received  his  rabbinical  instruction  from 
bis  father.  From  a  minor  position  in  the  Spanish  con¬ 
gregation  Abrahams  became  dayyan,  performing  at 
tlie  same  time  the  duties  of  hakam.  On  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  .Dr.  Loewc  Abrahams  became  principal  of 
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T„wo’  College,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  as  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young.  With  this  object  before  him  he 
succeeded  in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Religious  Knowledge  Among  the  Young,  and  he 
remained  one  of  its  most  influential  members  till  his 
death  He  wrote  several  of  the  tracts  published  by 
the  society.  Two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Moses, 
became  Jewish  ministers,  and  a  third  son,  Israel,  is 
senior  tutor  of  Jews’  College. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Clvron.  Nov.  20, 1863.  ^  jy 

a-R-R.ATTAMS.  ISRAEL:  English  author  and 
te^hStem  in  London,  November  26,  1858;  son 
of  Barnett  Abrahams.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Jews’  College,  of  which  his  father  was  prin¬ 
cipal  and  at  University  College,  London.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
London  in  1881.  Abrahams  taught  secular  subjects 
as  well  as  homiletics  at  Jews’  College,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  senior  tutor  of  that  institution  m  1800.  He 
is  a  forceful  lecturer  and  an  earnest  lay  pieaclie  . 

As  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Histomal  So- 
ciety  of  England  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  Training  Jewish  Teachers,  he  has  been  veiy  ac¬ 
tive.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  of  several  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  community.  .  ,  n  -.1-  , 

Abrahams  was  joint  author  with  Claude ^Mcm- 
teflore  of  “Aspects  of  Judaism,”  published  in 18  J5. 
His  chief  works  are  “Jewish  Life  in  tlic  MMdie 
Ages,”  1896,  and  “Chapters  on  Jewish  Liteiatuie, 
1898  Since  1889  he  has  been  joint  editoi  of  the 
“Jewish Quarterly  Review,”  and  has  helped  matein 
ally  to  raise  it  to  its  present  high  position.  He  is 
a  prolific  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  is 
especially  well  known  for  his  artides  on  hterary 
subiects  which  appear  weekly  in  the  Jewisn 
Chronicle  ”  under  the  title  of  “  Books  and  Bookmen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  lfJlo’8  Wlio  ?  1900 ;  Harris,  Jexv.  Year  Book, 
1900.  (J.  L. 

ATVRAHAMS  LOUIS  BARNETT:  Head 
m^tefrf  fee  Jews’  Free  School,  London;  born  at 
Swansea  South  Wales,  1842.  He  was  educated  m 
the  Jews’’  School  at  Manchester,  whither  his  family 
had  removed  in  1845.  In  1854  he  was  indentured  to 
Moses  Angel  at  the  Jews’  Free  School,  London,  as  a 
nupil  teacher,  and  in  1864  he  was  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  instructor  of  English.  For  the  next  twenty  yeais 
Abrahams  had  charge  of  nearly  all  fee * 
of  the  boys’  department  of  the  school.  In  lo°4 
was  appointed  vice-master.  When,  m  Decembei, 
1897  failing  health  compelled  the  retirement  of 
Moses  Angel,  Abrahams  was  elected  head  mastei  of 
the  school®  While  Moses  Angel  became  pnne, pa  ;  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  September,  1898,  Abiabams 

SUAbrahamsTs  a  graduate  of  the  London  University 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Educational 
Board  and  of  the  Teachers’  Training Yonmrttej 
His  published  works  are:  “  A  Manual  of  Scnptuiai 

History  for  Jewish  Schools  and  Families,”  London 

1882;  “A  Translation  of  the  Prayer-Book  f  oi  Sclioo 
Use”  •  “  A  Chronological  History  of  England. 

On’tlie  establishment  of  the  “Jewish  Record,’  m 

1868,  Abrahams  acted  as  its  first  edl‘"r;  ^ J  gb 
been  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  other  Jew  is 
periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Jeao.  CViroii.  Dec.  10,  JeW-  * cal 

JESook,  1S99  ;  JTouna  Israel ,  Dec.,  1899  Cportraib; .  q.  l 


ABRAHAMS,  NICOLAI  CHRISTIAN  LE¬ 
VIN:  Danish  scholar,  professor  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  at  the- University  of  Copenlia- 
fenfborn  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  6,  1798 ;_  died  there 
Tan  25  1870  He  entered  the  university  in  181o,  and 

graduated  in  law  in  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Danes  ( iylnten)  who  sent  the  literary  challenge  to  the 
Danish  author  Baggesen  in  reply t0 /.1\s  „/ 

the  literary  idol  of  the  time,  Adam  Oehlenschlager. 
For  four  years,  in  order  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
traveled  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  1828  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  and  wrote,  to  gain  fee  degree  of  mas- 
ter  of  artsf  a  dissertation  on  Wace  s  Roman  de 
Brut.”  A  year  later  lie  was  appointed  lector  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  m  1832 
was  promoted  to  a  professorship  after  he  had  been 
baptized.  Abrahams  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  *the  study  of  French  in  Denmark,  not  only  by  his 
lectures,  but  also  by  his  publications,  of  which  some 
are  scientific  and  others  are  of  a  more  popular  nature 
In  1857  he  retired  from  his  position  at  the  university 
and  became  notary  public.  For  some  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Copenhagen 
a  history  of  which  he  wrote  m  1864  He  ^  as  also 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  DevelopmenofDa- 
nish  Literature.  Among  his  works  are  De ®<=nptaon 
des  Manuscrits  Fran?ais  du  Moyen- Age  de  (  laB 
liothfeque  Royale  de  Copenhague,  1844,  hransK 
S  proglare,”  1845;  “  Balthasari  Castiliom  Aulici  Libel 
Tertius  Secundum  Veterem  Versionem  Gallicam, 
1848;  “Meddelelser  of  mit  Liv,”  published  by  his 
son  in  1876. 

-sssfssi 


A.  M. 

ABRAHAMSON,  ABRAHAM :  German  med¬ 
alist  and  master  of  the  Prussian  mint;  bom  at 
Potsdam,  1754  (1752  ?);  died  in  Beilin,  July  2d, 
1811.  As  an  engraver  be  was  considered  one  of  the 


Medal  Commemorating  Enfranchisement  of 
Jews  in  Westphalia. 

best  of  bis  time.  Having  learned  the  art  of  engra- 
ving  from  his  father,  Jacob  Abbaham  lie  soon  ex^ 
celled  him  in  artistic  execution.  Them  exists  a 
medal  of  the  actor  Brockmann,  which  is  said  to 
bp  tlie  ioint  production  of  father  and  son. 

Abrahamson  was  much  influenced  by  the  designs 
rvf  Phndowiecki  and  sought  to  draw  nearer  to  na- 
ture  than  did  the  latter,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers 
of  too  pedantic  a  style.  On  account  of  this  the  ob¬ 
verse  skies  of  liis  medals  are  much  finer  than  the 
reverse' which  always  exhibit  the  poverty  and  cokL 
ness  of  allegorical  creation.  Up  to  tlie  year  1  <88 

Abrahamson  had  engraved  only  the  designs  of  othe^^, 

then  in  search  of  ideas  and  to  study  foim,  1  „ 

for  the  various  art  centers  of  Europe.  He  spent  fom 
vein's  abroad,  and  on  his  return  most  of  the  meet 
ids  he  made  were  of  his  own  design.  The  following 
are  by  far  the  best  of  his  numerous  productions. 
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“Equipping  the  Prussian  Troops”  (1778)-  “Peace 
of  Tesclien  ”  (1779);  “Death  of  Duke  Leopold  of 
Brunswick  ;  “Peace  with  Russia”  (1702):  “Occu¬ 
pation  of  the  District  of  the  Netze  ”  (1772)  •  “  The 
King’s  Seventy-first  Birthday”  (1782);  “Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Silkworm  Culture”  (1783);  “Meeting  of  the 
Moiiarchs  at  Tilsit  .”  (1808) ;  “  Death  of  Queen  Louise” 
'i  vH,  Enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  in  West¬ 
phalia  ;  ‘The  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  ” :  the  last  two  are  known  as  historic  thalers. 


Abrahamson's  Medal  commemorating  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  I. 

He  also  designed  and  engraved  a  medal  commemo¬ 
rating  the  death  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette;  but 

"nlk  Wfts  a  ,nedal  bearing  the  bust  of 
tied  click  the  Great  on  a  stone  pediment  that  crushes 
a  sphinx.  The  legend  on  this  medal  reads  “Fred¬ 
ericas  Legislator  1785.”  In  addition  to  these  Abra¬ 
hamson  executed  a  series  of  medals  of  the  o-reat 
men  of  his  time.  This  included  Moses  Mendelssohn 
Kant  Lessing,  Wieland,  Ramler,  Snlzer,  Euler 
Spalding,  D.  Bernoulli!  Overbeck,  Rolotf,  Mam-l 
graff,  Formej-,  Martini,  Gall,  Burg,  Gebhardi, 
”  elss?- ,  Spiegel,  and  others.  The  frontispiece  of 
tlie  eighty-sixth  volume  of  the  Kriinitz-FlOrke 
Okonomische  Encyklopiidie  ”  (Berlin,  1802)  is  a 
copperplate  portrait  of  Abrahamson.  He  is  the 
author  of  “  Yersuch  liber  den  Geselimack  auf  Me- 
daillen  und  Miinzen  ”  (Essay  on  Style  in  Medals  and 
Coins),  Berlin,  1801.  Many  other  designs  created 
by  him  have  been  cut  by  Daniel  Berger,  and  after¬ 
books  reproducecl  m  copperplate  as  engravings  for 


two  years  later  a  similar  institution  for  girls  in  both 
of  winch  instruction  in  manual  training  formed  an 
important  feature.  At  the  head  of  these  schools  he 
placed  his  nephew,  Otto  Salomon,  to  whose  efforts 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
largely  due,  & 

lo  meet  the  growing  demand  for  instructors  in 
handicrafts,  Abrahamson  and  his  nephew  added  in 
lb  14  a  sloid-training  department  for  teachers.  Sloid 
work  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  carefully  grad¬ 
uated  exercises  iu  tlie  making  of  articles  of  common 
household  use,  varying  from  simple  objects,  such  as  a 
pen-rest,  to  a  table  or  cabinet.  Tiiis  sloid -train inn- 
dcP“tmeu5  developed  into  tbo  great  Sloid  Seminary 
ot  Aaas, .which,  by  Abrahamson’s  will,  became  pos- 

iino  enm  ent're  cstate  (380,000  crowns,  or  about 
8102, 600)  on  condition  that  the  institution  should  be 
continued  under  tlie  name  “August  Abrahamson’s 
btiftelse.  Every  year  large  numbers  of  students 
rrom  ah  parts  of  the  world  receive  at  the  seminary 
gratuitous  instruction  in  sloid  work.  The  splendid 
results  achieved,  and  the  world- wide  renown  of 
the  institution,  are  worthy  memorials  of  the  pioneer 
ot  manual  training  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Bibliography:  Chambers'  Ency.  under  Sloyd 

A.  S.  C. 

ABHAHAMS ON,  DAVID :  German  physician; 
boin  m  Danzig,  1740 ;  died  there  in  1 800.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Konigsberg,  and  from  1775  practised  his 
profession  at  Hasenpoth  in  Kurland.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  returned  to  his  birthplace.  He  published 
*  Betrachtungen  eines  Arztes  am  Krankenbette  seines 


MeyerJ  ^ 

F.  S.  W. 

ABRAHAMSON,  AUGUST:  Swedish  philan- 
thiopist,  and  founder  of  the  Sloid  Seminary  of  N tiiis 
near  Goteborg;  horn  Dec.  29,  1817,  at  Karlskrona’ 
Sweden  where  his  parents,  originally  from  Germany 
had  settled;  died  May  6,  1898,  at  Nitas.  August  in 
his  fourteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Goteborg,  and  eventually  lie  became 
founder  and  owner  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
businesses  in  Sweden. 

The  large  fortune  which  he  thus  accumulated  was 
used  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  educational 
system  of  Ins  native  country.  In  1868  he  retired 
tiom  business,  and  bought  the  magnificent  estate  of 
Naas  with  its  picturesque  old  castle.  Here  heat 
once  devoted  himself  to  philanthropic  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  founding  free  schools,  and  otherwise 
furthering  tlie  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Later  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  wider  enterprises.  In  1872  he  es¬ 
tablished  at  Naas  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  and 


Patienten,”  Konigsberg,  1785. 

Bibliography:  Wunderbar,  Gcsch.  dor  Ju&en  in  Licv-  unci 
Kurland  i  nHa-McUz'  Rosentha1’  Toledot  Anshe  Shem  be¬ 
ll  R. 

ABRAHAMSON  (ABRAMSON),  MEYER  ; 

A  German  physician  and  writer  on  medicine ;  born 
at  Hamburg,  1764;  died  there  October  21, 1817.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1783 
and  began  practise  in  his  native  city,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  also  been  a  medical  practitioner.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Jew- 
ish  Hospfiai  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  and  to  the  poor 
ot  that  city.  In  1784  he  began  his  literary  career 
and  became  a  prolific  and  popular  writer  on  medical 
fleets- >  Most  of  his  essays  were  published  in 
Richters  Chirurgische  Bibliotliek, ”  “Baldin°'er’s 
Magazm  ”  “Meckel’s  Neues  Archiv  der  Practischen 
Iieilkunde,  and  “Hufeland’s  Journal.”  In  hook 
I0™  lie  published :  “Abhandlungen  und  Beobach- 
t ungen  fiber  Einige  Krankheiten  der  Augen  ”  (1785)  • 
Unterricht  fur  Diejenigen,  die  mit  Leibesbrfichen 
Behaftet  bind  (1786);  “Einige  Worte  an  das  Pub- 
hkum  fiber  die  Wichtigkeit  der  Kulipocken-Im- 
pfung  (1801);  “Hamorrhoiden  ”  (third  ed.  1815- 
translated  into  Swedish,  1807);  “Gicht”  (1815-  sec¬ 
onded.,  1816);  “Der  Arztffir  Hypochondrisclie  und 
Hystensche  Frauenzimmer  ”  (1817).  Of  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  ^character  is  iiis  treatise,  “  Untersuchungen 
uber  dm  Grosse  Sterhliclikeit  unter  Scliwangeren 
V\  ochnerinnen  und  Neugeborenen  Kindern”  (1806).’ 
Abrahamson  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  of  Germany  and  Sweden. 

M.  B. 

,A??A^0VICH’  MIKHAIL  SOLOMONO- 
VICH :  Russian  poet,  son  of  Solomon  (Shalom) 
Abramovich;  born  at  Berditchev  in  1859,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Jitonfir.  At  the  a^e  of 
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twenty  lie  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  only  for  a  short 
time  Being  implicated  in  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  he  was  banished  first  to  the  government  of 
Archangel,  then  to  Samara  and  Kazan.  In  1887  he 
graduated  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1901  lie  prac¬ 
tised  law.  His  earliest  poems  appeared  m  vos- 
khod  ”  “Nedyelya,”  and  other  periodicals,  and  were 
published  in  book  form  in  1889.  Excepting  those 
devoted  to  Judaism  or  that  treat  of  Biblical  subjects 
his  poems  do  not  exhibit  much  originality. 
Bibliography  :  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Biografichcslti  Slovar ,  s.  v. 

H.  R. 

ABRAMOWITSCH,  SOLOMON  (SHALOM) 
JACOB,  “The  Jewish  Cervantes,”  known  also  by 
the  name  of  his  work,  “  Mendele  Mocher  Sefonm  ” 
(Mendele  the  Bookseller)  :  A  Hebrew  and  Judao- 
German  writer;  born  at  Kopyl,  Lithuania,  in  18o6. 
He  studied  Talmud  at  the  lieder  and  bet  ha-midrash 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  m  1849. 
A.S  a  youth  he  wandered  from  town  to  town,  visiting 
Slutsk  and  Wilna,  and  learning  Hebrew  literature  in 
the  rabbinic  colleges  of  those  towns.  Early  m  life 
the  poetic  side  of  his  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he 
wrote  several  Hebrew  lyrics,  but  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Through  family  circumstances  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  from  Lithuania  and  to  go  to  Vol- 
hynia  and  thence  to  Podolia.  During 
‘Wander-  his  wanderings  he  became  thoroughly 
ings.  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
Jewish  life  in  Russia.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  settled  in  the  city  of  Kamenetz -Podolsk, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebiew 
poet  Abraham  Gottlober,  and  began  the  stud}'  of 

modern  Russian  and 
German  literature, 
under  the  guidance 
of  Gottlober  s  elder 
daughter. 

In  1856  lie  became 
a  teacher  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Boys’  College  of 
the  government  in 
Kamenetz,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  essay, 
under  the  title  “On 
Education,”  in  the 
periodical  “  Ha-Mag- 
gid.”  At  this  time 
a  strong  progressive 
movement  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  Jews  in  Russia 
in  consequence  of  the 
reforms  of  Alexander  II.  (see  Haskalaii).  Abramo¬ 
witsch  entered  into  the  fight,  and  wrote  political 
articles  for  the  periodicals  and  likewise  published 
many  essays  in  Hebrew  on  natural  science.  Tv  o 
volumes,  made  up  of  collected  articles  on  politics, 
were  published  by  him  under  the  titles  Mishpat 
Shalom”  (Peaceful  Judgment),  1860,  and  En  Mish- 
pat  ”  (Critical  Eye),  1866.  In  1862  Abramowitsch 
began  the  publication  of  his  work  Toledot  ha- 
Teba'  ”  (Natural  History),  adapted  from  the  Aatur- 
geschichte”  of  II.  0.  Lenz.  Three  volumes  of  this 
work  were  finished  before  1872.  They  aroused  gieat 
interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science  among  the 
younger  generation.  .  , 

But  it  was  not  in  this  line  of  literature  that  the 
talent  of  Abramowitsch  reached  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment.  He  was  hy  nature  an  artist,  a  novelist  who 
penetrated  the  depths  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  customs.  In  1868  lie  published  a  novel 
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under  the  title  “Ha-Abot  we-lia-Banim”  (Fathers- 
and  Sons) ,  a  descriptive  tale  of  life  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  of  his  generation,  in  which  he  pictured 
the  struggles  between  the  orthodox  parents  and 
their  progressive  sons.  This  work  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Russian.  Abramowitsch’s  talent  mani¬ 
fested  itself  especially  in  his  tales  of  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  written  in  the  Judago-German  dia¬ 
lect.  His  first  novel  in  this  line,  entitled  “Das 
Kleine  Menseliel,”  was  written  in  1865  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  pseudonym  “  Mendele 
Novels.  Mocher  Seforim”  (Mendele  the  Book¬ 
seller)  .  It  was  a  biting  satire  on  an 
unworthy  Jewish  favorite  of  the  governor  of  his 
province.  Not  content  with  attacking  such  an  in¬ 
fluential  person,  he  published  iu  1869  “Die  Taxe 
Oder  die  Bande  Stadt-Baale-Tobot  ”  (The  Gang  of 
City  Benefactors),  translated  into  Russian  hy  Joseph 
Petrikovski  (Byelaya  Tzerkov,  1884),  a  very  sharp 
satire  on  the  Russian  pavnaswi  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation  in  their  own  interest. 
This  work  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  zealots  at 
the  head  of  the  congregation  of  Berditchev,  where 
Abramowitsch  lived,  and  he  was  forced  to  move  to 
Jitomir,  which  was  then  the  center  of  the  Maskilim 
(Progressists).  In  1873  he  published  “  Die  Kliatsche, 
partly  translated  hy  Wiener  under  the  title  “Dob¬ 
bin”  (“Yiddish  Literature”  pp.  277-2S1),  an,  alle¬ 
gory  which  describes  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  their 
exile,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  with  a  remark¬ 
able  psychological  thoroughness.  This  book  was 
later  translated  into  Russian,  but  the  censor  inter¬ 
dicted  its  circulation  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  few  chapters.  A  few  years  later  the  novel  ‘  Kiz- 
zur  Mascot  Binyamin  ha-Shelishi”  (An  Abridged 
Account  of  the  Travels  of  Benjamin  III.) ,  of  which 
a  specimen  is  translated  hy  Wiener,  pp.  285-295, 
gave  a  satirical  picture  of  the  life  in  the  small 
towns  of  Volhynia.  Both  “  Kliatsche  ”  and  “  Mas;ot 
were  translated  into  Polish  hy  the  Christian  author, 
Clemens  Junosza  of  Warsaw.  The  translation  of 
the  second  book  hears  the  title  “The  Jewish  Don 
Quixote  ”  From  1888  to  1890  he  published  two  re¬ 
markable  novels:  “Fisclike  der  Krummer,”  descri¬ 
bing  the  life  of  wandering  Jewish  beggars  and 
soothsayers  with  considerable  psychological  skill  and 
subtlety,  and  “  Wiinschfingerl,”  of  a  more  historical 
cast  dealing  with  the  times  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  In  1881  Abramowitsch  removed  to  Odessa, 
where  he  became  principal  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
School.  In  1884  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  ot  his 
literary  activity  was  celebrated.  .  ..  , 

In  later  years  Abramowitsch  was  again  inclined 
to  write  in  the  classical  Hebrew,  to  which,  through 
his  literary  talent,  he  gave  a  new  shape  and  which 
lie  enriched  by  new  terms.  In  this  language  he  pub- 
lished  liis  hooks,  “Shem  we-Yapliet  ba- Agalah 
(Shem  and  Japhet  in  the  Chariot)  1890;  “Bi-lenie 
ha-Ra‘asli  ”  (In  the  Days  of  btorm),  1694:  BiVe- 
shibali  shel  Ma'alali  ”  (In  Celestial  Councils),  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sokolow’s  “  Aliiasaf,”  1895;  and  “Be-  Emefc 
lia-Baka ”  (In  the  Vale  of  Tears”),  in  Ha-Slnloab, 
1897-98.  The  last  novel  was  the  author  s  own  He¬ 
brew  translation  of  his  hook,  “  Wiinschfingerl,  but 
with  many  additions  and  corrections  In  recent 
vears  Abramowitsch  lias  become  a  contributor  to  the 
Judseo-German  paper,  •*  Der  Jud,  which  is  edited 
in  Russia  and  published  at  Cracow,  Austria.  In 
this  paper  he  published  a  novel  with  an  autobio¬ 
graphic  notice  under  the  title  Shelomoh  Rabbi 
HavvinTs  ”  The  influence  of  such  a  literary. talent 
as  that  of  Abramowitsch  on  his  contemporaries  has 
been  very  great,  and  he  has  more  than  any  other 
helped  to  shape  the  style  adopted  m  Tiddish  liteia- 
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ture,  to  which  he  added  many  expressions  borrowed 
from  his  native  Lithuanian  dialect. 

Bibliography :  L.  Binstock,  in  Vos.  1884,  No.  12;  Sokolow, 
Scfci  Zikkaron ,  Warsaw,  1889  ( Abram owiisch ,  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Sketch)  ;  Alle  Kcssowim  von  Mendelc  Mocher- 
iSulfin  1888-90;  Wiener,  Yiddish  Literature , 

pp.  loO-loO,  362,  363  (list  of  works). 

S.  M.  D. 

.  ABRAMS,  HARRIET  :  English  soprano  vocal¬ 
ist  and  composer;  born  1760;  died  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  was  the  eldest  of  three 
sisters  (Harriet,  Theodosia,  and  Eliza) ,  all  excellent 
vocalists.  Harriet  herself  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne 
and  made  her  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  her  master’s  musical  piece,  “May  Day,”  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1775.  She  and  her  sister  Theodosia  sano- 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  in 
1776  She  sang  also  at  the  Handel  Commemoration 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  and  at  the  principal 
London  concerts  for  several  years  afterward,  when 
she  and  her  sisters  retired  into  private  life.  Harriet 
Abrams  composed  several  pleasing  songs,  two  of 
which,  “The  Orphan’s  Prayer”  and  “Crazy  Jane,” 
aided  by  the  impressive  singing  of  her  sisters,  be¬ 
came  very  popular.  She  published,  further,  in  1787, 
a  collection  of  Scotch  songs  harmonized  for  three 
voices,  besides  other  pieces  at  later  dates. 
BmnoGRAPHY.:  Brown,  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  s.v.;  Grove, 
Diet  of  Music  and  Musicians,  1890,  vol.  i.:  Champlin,  Cyclo- 
pedm  of  Music  and  Musicians ,  i.  4,  New  York,  1893. 

G-  L 

ABRAMSON,  ARTHUR  VON :  Russian  civil 
engineer;  born  at  Odessa,  March  3,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Odessa, 
which  he  left  to  take  a  course  in  civil  engineering 
at  the  Polytechnikum  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Returning  to  Russia 
m  1879,  he  passed  the  state  examination  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Imperial  Institute  of  Roads  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Russian  state  railway  at  Kief.  He  devised,  built, 
and  managed  the  sewer  system  of  Kief,  and  con¬ 
structed  the  street-railroad  of  that  city.  In  1881  he 
founded  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  a  technical 
monthly,  “Inzliener”  (The  Engineer).  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  local  sewer  compan}'  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kief  city  railroad.  H.  R. 

ABRAMSON,  BERNARD  :  Russian  physician 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  correspondino- 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science* 
and  for  valued  work  in  sanitation  was  made  a  hered¬ 
itary  honorary  citizen  by  the  Russian  government. 
Owing  to  his  interest  in  Jewish  matters,  he  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  government  to  draw  up  a  curriculum 
for  the  Jewish  school  at  Uman  in  the  government  of 
Podol.  In  1849  the  title  of  collegiate  councilor  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Odessa  English  Club  (com¬ 
posed  of  Russian  noblemen).  He  wrote  various 
medical  works. 

Bibliography  :  Orient,  1849,  pp.  31, 112 ;  Jiid.  Athcnaum,  s.v., 
Leipsic,  18ol.  TT  ’ 

H.  K. 

ABRASS,  JOSHUA  (OSIAS) ;  called  also 
Pitzi ;  A  famous  hazan,  or  cantor ;  born  in  Austria 
about  1820,  and  died  at  Odessa  in  1883.  He  was 
cantor  in  Tarnopol,  1840-42;  afterward  in  Lemberg, 
1842-60;  and  from  1860-83  he  was  chief  can  tor  of  the 
great  synagogue  of  Odessa.  He  composed  rp  D'lD? 

(*  Hymns  and  Religious  Songs  for  Sabbaths  and 
Festivals  of  the  Year  ”),  Vienna,  1873.  His  daughter 
was  Abrastzova,  a  popular  Russian  singer. 

Bibliography  :  Lippe,  Bibliographisches  Lexicon ,  s.v. 
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ABRAVALLA  SAMUEL,  called 

THE  GREAT  :  The  richest  Jew  in  Valencia.  He 
was  forced  during  the  persecution  of  1391  to  accept 
Christianity.  The  jurados  of  Valencia  reported  on 
this  baptism  on  July  14,  1391,  as  follows:  “Yester¬ 
day  there  was  baptized  the  great  Don  Samuel  Abra- 
valla  with  great  solemnity  in  the  palace  of  Eli 
Gasto  under  the  patronage  of  the  marquis,  and  he 
lias  received  the  name  of  Alfonso  Ferrandes  de 
Villanueva,  from  an  estate  which  he  owns  in  the 
marquisate,  called  Villanueva  ”  (De  los  Rios,  “  Hist, 
de  los  J udios  de  Espana  y  Portugal,  ”  ii.  603) .  This 
Samuel  Abravalla  can  scarcely  be  identical  with 
Don  Samuel  Abravanel,  who  was  also  baptized  in 
lo9i,  but  took  the  name  Juan  de  Sevilla.  Abra¬ 
valla  soon  returned  to  Judaism,  as  did  also  Abra¬ 
vanel.  He  was  sent  with  Don  Solomon  ha-Levi 
to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  pope. 

^JudcrFiv^W  Shebe^  Yclludalh  No.  41 ;  Gratz,  Gesch .  d. 
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^  ££S^V£NEI‘’  ABARBANEL,  or  ABBA- 
BANEL  ;  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
Spanish  families,  which  traces  its  origin  from  King 
David.  Members  of  this  family  lived  at  Seville, 
where  dwelt  its  oldest  representative,  Don  Judah 
Abravanel.  Samuel  Abravanel,  his  grandson,  settled 
at  Valencia,  and  Samuel’s  son,  Judah  (or  perhaps  he 
himself),  left  Spain  for  Portugal.  Isaac,  the  son  of 
J udah,  returned  to  Castile,  where  he  lived  till  the  time 
of  the  great  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492.  Then,  with  his  three  sons,  Judah,  Joseph,  and 
Samuel,  Isaac  went  to  Italy.  Their  descendants,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  family  who  arrived 
later  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  lived  in  Holland, 
England,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere  during  and  since 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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Isaac  Abravanel:  Statesman  and  Bible  com¬ 
mentator,  son  of  the  Portuguese  treasurer,  Dom 
Judah,  was  born  in  the  year  1437  at  Lisbon,  and  died 
at  Venice  in  1508..  He  was  buried  in  Padua. 

Abravanel  received  a  careful  education  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Joseph  Haj^yim,  rabbi  of  Lisbon.  Well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature  and  in  the  learning  of 
his  time,  endowed  with  a  clear  and  keen  mind,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  Judaism,  he  devoted  his  early 
years  to  the  study  of  Jewish  religious  philosophy, 
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and  when  scarcely  twenty  years  old  wrote  on  the 
original  form  of  the  natural  elements,  on  the  most 
vital  religious  questions,  on  prophecy,  etc.  His  po¬ 
litical  abilities  also  attracted  attention  while  he  was 
still  young.  He  entered  the  service  of  King  Alfonso 
Y  of  Portugal  as  treasurer,  and  soon  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  master.  Notwithstanding  his  high  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  great  wealth  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father, his  love  for  his  afflicted  brethren  was  unabated. 
When  Arzilla,  in  Morocco,  was  taken  by  the  Moors, 
and  the  Jewish  captives  were  sold  as  slaves,  he  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  funds  needed  to  manumit 


Abravanel  Coat  of  Arms. 

(From  the  Archives  of  the  Amsterdam  Portuguese  Congregation.) 


them,  and  personally  arranged  for  collections 
throughout  Portugal.  He  also  wrote  to  liis  learned 
and  wealthy  friend  Jehiel,  of  Pisa,  in  behalf  of  the 
captives.  After  the  death  of  Alfonso  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  office,  having  been  accused  by 
King  John  II.  of  connivance  with  the  duke  of  Bra- 
gan^a,  who  had  been  executed  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  Abravanel,  warned  in  time,  saved  himself 
by  a  hasty  flight  to  Castile  (1488) .  His  large  for¬ 
tune  was  confiscated  by  royal  decree.  At  Toledo, 
his  new  home,  he  occupied  himself  at  first  with  Bib¬ 
lical  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  produced 
an  extensive  commentary  on  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  But  shortly  afterward  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  house  of  Castile.  Together 
with  his  friend,  the  influential  Don  Abraham  Senior, 
of  Segovia,  he  undertook  to  farm  the  revenues  and 
to  supply  provisions  for  the  royal  arm}r,  contracts 
that  he  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Queen 
Isabella.  During  the  Moorish  war  Abravanel  ad¬ 
vanced  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  When  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
was  decreed,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  induce  the 
king  to  revoke  the  edict.  In  vain  did  he  offer  him 
80,000  ducats  (§68,400,  nominal  value) .  With  his 
brethren  in  faith  he  left  Spain  and  went  to  Naples, 
where,  soon  after,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king. 
For  a  short  time  he  lived  in  peace  undisturbed ; 
but  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  French,  bereft 
of  all  his  possessions,  he  followed  the  young  king, 
Ferdinand,  in  1495,  to  Messina;  then  went  to  Corfu; 
and  in  1496  settled  in  Monopoli,  and  lastly  Q503)  in 
Venice,  where  his  services  were  employed  in  nego¬ 
tiating  a  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and 
the  Venetian  republic  (Zurita,  “Historia  del  Key 
Don  Fernando  el  Catolico,”  v.  842 a).  M.  Iv. 


Abravanel’s  importance,  however,  lies  not  only  in 
his  changeful  and  active  career.  Although  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  an  absolutely  original 
character,  they  contain  so  much  instructive  material, 
and  exerted  so  wide  an  influence,  that  they  demand 
special  attention.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  referring  to  (1)  exegesis,  such  as  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  entire  Bible  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hagiographa;  (2)  philosophy,  dealing  with 
philosophy  in  general  and  particularly  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  religion;  (3)  apologetics,  in  defense  of 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  Characteristic 
of  Abravanel’s  exegetic  writings  is  his  accurate  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  historical  standpoint  in 
As  Author  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
and  Exe-  pie.  All  preceding  Jewish  exegetes 
gete.  had  been  too  far  removed  from  the 
tumult  of  the  great  world  to  possess 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  historical  epochs  and  epi¬ 
sodes  described  in  Scripture,  Abravanel,  who  had 
himself  taken  part  in  the  politics  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  day,  rightly  perceived  that  mere  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  literary  elements  of  Scripture  was  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  that  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
people  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  He  recog¬ 
nized  also  the  value  of  prefacing  the  individual 
books  of  the  Bible  with  a  general  introduction  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  each  book,  its  date  of  com¬ 
position,  and  the  author’s  intention;  he  ma}7  conse¬ 
quent  ljr  be  considered  as  a  pioneer  of  the  modern 
science  of  Bible  propaedeutics.  These  excellences 
of  Abravanel’s  commentaries  were  especially  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  Christian  scholars  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  No  less  than  thirty 
Christian  writers  of  this  period — among  them  men 
of  eminence,  like  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Buddeus, 
Carpzov,  and  others — occupied  themselves  with  the 
close  study  of  Abravanel’s  exegetical  writings,  which 
they  condensed  and  translated,  and  thus  introduced 
to  the  world  of  Christian  scholarship.  Possibly 
somewhat  of  this  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Abra¬ 
vanel  by  Christians 
was  due  to  the  latter’s 
tolerance  toward  the 
Christian  exegetes — 

Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
— all  of  whom  were 
closely  studied  by 
him  and  quoted 
without  prejudice, 
receiving  praise  or 
disapprobation  as  the 
case  demanded. 

Abravanel’s  Jew¬ 
ish  predecessors  in 
the  realm  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  whoever,  by  no 
means  received  the  same  amount  of  tolerance  at  bis 
hands.  Men  like  Albalag,  Palquera,  Gersonides, 
Narboni,  and  others,  were  roundly  denounced  by 
Abravanel  as  infidels  and  misleading  guides  for  ven- 
t uring  to  assume  a  comparatively  liberal  standpoint  m 
reli gib-philosophical  questions.  Although  he  was  the 
last  Jewish  Aristotelian,  Abravanel  was  essentially  an 
opponent  of  philosophy,  for  his  entire  conception  of 
Judaism,  opposed  to  that  of  Marmon- 
As  Phi-  ides  and  his  school,  was  rooted  in  a 
losopher.  firm  conviction  of  God’s  revelation  in 
history,  and  particularly  in  the  history 
of  the  selected  people.  Had  Abravanel  not  been 
misled  by  the  “  Guide  ”  of  Maimonides,  for  whom  he 
shared  the  traditional  veneration,  he  might  have 
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given  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  relations  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  As  it  is,  however,  these 
views  are  confused,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Maimonistic,  anti-Maimonistic,  and,  in  a  measure, 
even  ca  balistic.  A  characteristic  instance  of  his  vacil¬ 
lation  is  afforded  by  his  most  important  religious 
work,  the  “  Rosli  Amanah  ”  (The  Pinnacle  of  Faith), 
based  on  Cant.  iv.  8.  This  work,  devoted  to  the 
championship  of  the  Maimonidean  thirteen  articles 
of  belief  against  the  attacks  of  Crescas  and  Albo,  ends 
with  the  statement  that  Maimonides  compiled  these 
articles  merely  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
other  nations,  which  set  up  axioms  or  fundamental 
principles  for  their  science;  but  that  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion  has  nothing  in  common  with  human  science; 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Torah  are  revelations  from 
God,  and  therefore  are  all  of  equal  value ;  that  among 
them  are  neither  principles  nor  corollaries  from 
principles :  which  certainly  is  rather  a  lame  conclu¬ 
sion  for  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  defense  of  Mai¬ 
monides.  It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  assert 
that  Abravanel  makes  a  pretense  of  championing 
Maimonides,  while  being  actually  opposed  to  him. 
Abravanel  is  no  hypocrite ;  wherever  he  thinks  that 
Maimonides  deviates  from  traditional  belief,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  combat  him  strenuously.  He  thus  as¬ 
sails  Maimonides’  conception  that  the  prophetic  vi¬ 
sions  were  the  creations  of  imagination.  Abravanel 
will  not  hear  of  this  explanation  even  for  the  bat 
kol  of  the  Talmud,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
a  veritable  voice  made  audible  by  God — a  miracle, 
in  fact  (commentary  on  Gen.  xvi.).  In  like  manner 
Abravanel  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  combating 
Maimonides’  theoiy  of  the  “  Heavenly  Chariot  ”  in 
Ezekiel  (“  ‘Ateret  Zekenim,”  xxiv.,  and  commentary 
on  the  “Moreh,”  part  iii.  71-74,  ed.  Warsaw).  In¬ 
deed  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  all  Abravanehs 
philosophical  disquisitions  is  the  success  with  which 
he  demonstrates  the  weak  points  in  the  Maimonidean 
system. 

One  point  of  Maimonides’  system,  however,  and 
one  that  was  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  tradition, 
found  in  Abravanel  a  zealous  imita- 
As  Apolo-  tor:  the  belief  in  a  Messiah.  He  felt 
gete.  deeply  the  hopelessness  and  despair 
which  possessed  his  brethren  in  the 
years  following  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  and 
set  himself,  therefore,  to  champion  the  Messianic 
belief  and  to  strengthen  it  among  his  desponding 
brethren.  With  this  aim  he  wrote  the  following  _ 
three  works:  “Ma‘yene  ha-YeslnTah ”  (Sources  of  " 
Salvation),  completed  Dec.  6,  1496;  “Yesliu‘otMe- 
sliiho  ”  (The  Salvation  of  His  Anointed),  completed 
Dec.  20,  1497;  and  “Mashmia*  Yesliu‘ah”  (Pro¬ 
claiming  Salvation),  completed  Feb.  26,  1498 — all  of 
them  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Jewish  belief 
concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age.  The 
first-named  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  Daniel,  in  which  he  controverts  both  the  Chris¬ 
tian  exposition  and  the  Jewish  rationalism  of  this 
book.  Curiously  enough,  in  opposition  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  all  later  rabbinical  tradition,  he  counts 
Daniel  among  the  prophets,  coinciding  therein — but 
therein  only— with  the  current  Christian  interpreta- 
tion..  He  is  impelled  to  tills  by  the  fact  that  Daniel 
furnishes  the  foundation  for  his  Messianic  theory. 
The  remainder  of  his  commentary  is  devoted  to 
an  exhaustive  and  caustic  criticism  of  the  Christian 
exposition. 

The  second  work  is  probably  unique  in  being  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah 
according  to  the  traditional  testimony  of  Talmud 
and  Midrash ;  it  is  valuable  for  its  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  and  clearness  of  presentation.  Of  no  less  im¬ 


portance  is  his  third  apologetic  work,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  all  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Bible  and  their  interpretations,  in  the  course  of 
which  latter  Abravanel  very  frequently  attacks  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  these  passages.  It  con¬ 
tains  (pp.  32c-34 b,  ed.  Amsterdam)  a  description  of 
the  Messianic  age  as  conceived  b}^  the  Jewish  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  apologetic  works 
of  Abravanel  were  widely  read  by  his  coreligionists, 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  frequent  republication,  and 
they  contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  reassurance  of 
many  of  his  brethren  as  to  a  better  future  for  Israel. 

The  following  list  of  Abravanel’s  works  is  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  being  given 
in  each  case: 

(1)  “  ‘Ateret  Zekenim  ”  (Crown  of  the  Ancients), 
Sabbionetta,  1557;  (2)  “  Yeshu‘ot  Meshiho  ”  (The 
Salvation  of  His  Anointed),  Karlsruhe,  1828;  (3) 
“Maamar  Kazer  ”  (Short  Treatise),  Venice,  1574;  (4) 

“  Ma‘yene  ha-Yeshu‘ah  ”  (Sources  of  Salvation), 
Ferrara,  1551 ;  also  at  Naples,  no  date,  possibly  ed. 
princeps  ;  (5)  “Mashmi‘a  Yesliu‘ah”  (Proclaiming  ' 
Salvation),  Salonica,  1526;  (6)  “Mif‘alot  Elohim” 
(Works  of  God),  Venice,  1592;  (7)  “Mirkebet  ha- 
Mishneh”  (Second  Chariot),  Sabbionetta,  1551;  (8) 
“Nahlat  Abot”  (The  Paternal  Inheritance),  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1505 ;  (9)  “  Perush  ”  (Commentary)  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Venice,  1579;  (10)  “Perush”  on  the 
Earlier  Prophets,  Pesaro,  1511  (doubtful);  (11) 
“Perush”  on  the  Later  Prophets,  Pesaro,  1520  (?); 
(12)  “Perush”  on  Maimonides’  “Moreh  Nebukim,” 
Karlsruhe,  1831 ;  (13)  “  Bosh  Amanah  ”  (The  Pinnacle 
of  Faith),  Amsterdam,  1505;  (14)  “Shamayim  Hado- 
shim”  (The  New  Heavens),  Rodellieim,  1828;  (15) 
“Zurot  ha-Yesodot”  (Forms  of  the  Elements),  Sab¬ 
bionetta,  1557;  (16)  “Teshubot”  (Responsa),  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Saul  ha-Kohen  of  Candia,  Venice,  1574, 
See  also  Arama,  David  ;  Bibago,  Abraham. 

Bibliography  :  Autobiographical  notices  are  given  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  commentaries  on  Joshua,  Kings,  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy  and  in  his  Teshubot ;  Baruch  v^prn,  preface  to 
Abravanel’s  Ma'yene  (is  of  great  value);  Carmoly,  in  Jost’s 
AnnalenASSd ,  p.101 ;  also  an  anonymous  writer,  ib.  p.181 ;  Luz- 
zatto,  ibid.  1840,  pp.  IT,  24;  Jost,  Gcscli.  d.  Israclitcn ,  iii. 
104-109 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  d.  Juden ,  viii.  and  ix.,  see  index ;  M. 
H.  Friedlander,  Chachme  ha-Dorot.  Briinn,  1880,  pp.  136-150; 
Schwerin-Abarbanel,  in  Berliner’s  Mayazin ,  1891,  xviii.  133- 
145, 235-241;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  5302 ;  Furst,  Bfbl. 
Jud.  pp.  11-15 ;  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  O.  ),  1862, 
pp.  212, 220, 228, 236, 244,  contains  a  translation  (incomplete)  of 
the  Rosh  Amanah. 

L.  G. 

Isaac  Abravanel:  1.  Son  of  Joseph  Abravanel, 
and  grandson  of  the  Bible-commentator ;  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  philanthropy  and  his  devotion  to 
science.  He  lived  at  Ferrara,  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  1573.  He  entrusted  the  education  of  his  children 
to  Isaac  de  Lattes  in  1567.  Amalus  Lusitanus  was 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  him  and  a  frequent  visi¬ 
tor  at  his  house.  2 .  A  rich  and  highly  respected  man 
who  lived  at  Venice  in  1668. 

Jonah  Abravanel:  1.  Poet;  flourished  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  died  there  Aug. 
11,  1667.  He  was  the  son  of  the  physician  Joseph 
Abravanel,  and  a  nephew  of  Manasseli  ben  Israel. 
He  wrote  “Elegio  em  Louvar  da  Nova  Yesiba,  in- 
stitudo  por  o  Senlior  Ysliac  Pereira,  de  que  lie 
Ros  Yesiba  o  Senlior  Haham  Menasse  ben  Israel” 
(Amsterdam,  1644) .  He  wrote  also  elegies  upon  the 
martyrs  Isaac  de  Castro  Tartas  (1647)  and  the 
Bernals  (1655) .  He  published  with  Dr.  Ephraim 
Bueno,  after  1630,  ritualistic  works  and  “P$alterio 
de  David  .  .  .  transladado  con  toda  fidelidad” 
(Amsterdam,  1644).  2.  A  learned  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  man  who  lived  also  at  Amsterdam,  where 
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lie  died  Feb.  19,  1707.  3.  Son  of  Manasseli  Abra¬ 

vanel;  was  a  member  of  the  Talmudical  Academy 
<Ez  Hayyim  in  Amsterdam,  1710. 

Joseph  Abravanel:  1.  Physician  and  scholar; 
son  of  Isaac  Abravanel;  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1471; 
died  about  1552.  He  lived  at  Venice  and  later  at 
Ferrara,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  2.  A 
physician,  brother  of  Manasseli  Abravanel;  flour¬ 
ished  at  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
died  about  1620.  3.  A  member  of  the  Academy 

‘Ez  Hayyim  at  Amsterdam,  in  1706. 

Judah  Abravanel:  1.  Receiver  of  customs  at 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1810:  He  rendered  substantial 
service  to  the  grandees  of  Castile.  The  infante  Don 
Pedro  in  his  will,  dated  Seville,  May  9,  1317,  or-  I 
dered * that  Judah  be  paid:  (1)  15,000  maravedis 
(§86,000)  for  clothes  delivered  ;  (2)  30,000  mara¬ 
vedis  (§72,000)  as  part  of  a  personal  debt,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  Judah  to  release  him  from 
paying  the  rest.  Judah  had  been  in  great  favor 
with  King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  with  whom  he  once 
had  a  conversation  regarding  Jews  and  Judaism. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding;  Portuguese  treas¬ 
urer  about  1400.  He  managed  the  financial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  infante  Dom  Fernando,  who  assigned 
to  him  in  1437,  over  half  a  million  reis  blancos. 

3.  See  Leo  Hebkjsus.  4.  The  grandson  of  Judah 
Abravanel,  or  Leo  Hebneus,  bore  also  the  name  of 
Judah.  He  was  a  much  respected  man,  who  died 
Dec.  15,  1583,  at  Ferrara,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
lived  with  his  brother  Jacob  Abravanel  and  another 
Judah  Abravanel,  who  wras  renowned  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  philanthropy. 

Samuel  Abravanel :  Son  of  J udah  Abravanel 
of  Seville;  settled  in  Castile.  He  became  a  patron 
of  learning.  He  supported  the  scholar,  Menahem 
ben  Zerah,  and  had  him  elected  rabbi  of  Toledo. 
As  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  Menahem  dedicated  to 
Abravanel  his  work,  “Zedah  la-Derek  ”  (Provision 
for  the  Journey).  During  the  persecution  of  1391  he 
submitted  to  baptism  and  was  named,  according  to 
Zacuto,  Juan  of  Seville.  He  soon,  however,  re¬ 
turned  to  Judaism.  See  also  xAbbavalla,  Samuel. 

Samuel  Abravanel :  Youngest  son  of  Isaac 
Abravanel,  and  grandson  of  Judah;  was  born  in 
1473,  at  Lisbon.  His  father  sent  him  to  Salonica  to 
pursue  his  Talmudic  studies,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Joseph  Fasi.  He  lived  at  Naples,  and  was 
employed  as  financier  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  He  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  great 
wealth,  which  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  gold 
zecchini  or  sequins  (about  §450,000).  The  poet 
Samuel  Usque  said  that  he  deserved  the  surname 
“Tremegisto,”  that  is,  “  thrice  great  ” :  great  m  schol¬ 
arship,  great  in  name  (ancestry ) ,  and  great  in  wealth. 
“He  generously  employs  his  wealth  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  coreligionists.  He  enables  many 
orphans  to  marry,  supports  the  needy,  and  en¬ 
deavors  strenuously  to  free  captives,  so  that  m 
him  are  combined  all  the  great  qualities  which 
make  one  fitted  for  the  gift  of  prophecy.  ”  By  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  was  surnamed  “  Nasi  ”  (Prince),  and 
was  much  respected.  Plis  second  wife,  Benvemda 
Abravanela,  a  woman  of  prudence,  culture,  grace, 
piety,  and  charity,  nobly  seconded  his  efforts.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  permitted  his  daughter  Leonora, 
later  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Benvenida  and  even  to  become  her  pu¬ 
pil.  Leonora  looked  up  to  her  with  filial  love  and 
respect*  _  _  .  .  , 

Samuel  Abravanel  was  a  patron  of  Jewish  learn¬ 
ing.  His  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  Jewish  and 
Christian  scholars.  The  Portuguese  refugee,  David 
ben  Y  ally  a,  whom  Samuel  succeeded  in  placing  as 


rabbi  at  Naples,  and  the  cabaiist  Baruch  of  Bene- 
vento,  were  his  intimates.  Following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father,  and  aided  by  his  noble  wife, 
Samuel  was  always  ready  to  defend  his  brethren  in 
faith.  When  Charles  Y.  issued  an  edict  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  Naples,  Benvenida,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Leonora,  intervened  in  their  behalf  so  effect¬ 
ively  that  the  decree  was  revoked.  But  several 
years  later,  when  Charles  Y.  ordered  the  Jews  either 
to  leave  the  land  or  to  wear  the  badge,  the  Abrava- 
nels  settled  in  Ferrara,  where  Samuel  died  in  1551, 
and  Benvenida  three  years  later. 

The  following  were  also  prominent  members  of 
the  familv :  the  wealthy  and  learned  “  Prince  ”  Hiyya 
Abravanel,  who  lived  at  Salonica  with  the  preacher 
Senior  Abravanel  (died  1620)  ;  Hirsh  Abravanel, 
who  was  head  of  the  rabbinate  at  Lissa,  Prussia 
(died  1863). 

Bibliography  :  Usque,  ConsolUQam ,  p.  206  ;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
cl.  Juden,  ix.  47  ct  seq.,  327  et  seq. ;  Eayserling,  Gesch.  d. 
Juclen  in  Portugal ,  p.  264 ;  idem,  Die  Jiidischen  Frauen , 
pp.  77  ct  seq.  M  g 

ABRAVANEL  DORMIDO,  DAVID.  See 

Dobmedo,  David  Abbavanel. 

ABRAXAS  or  ABRASAX  CAppd^ag,  oftener 
’A Ppaa&Z)  :  A  term  of  Gnostic  magic,  of  uncertain 
etymology.  According  to  Irenaeus  (“Adversus 


e 


Abraxas  God  (Gnostic  Gem,  Obverse  and  Beverse). 

(From  King’s  “  Gnostics.”) 


Hsereses,”  i.  24,  3-7),  the  Gnostic  Basilides  (died 
about  130)  gave  the  name  of  Abraxas  to  the  highest 
Being,  who  presides  over  the  364  kingdoms  of  spirits 
(52  X  7  =  364) ,  because  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  this  name  is  equivalent  to  365  (a  =  1,  b  = 
2,  r  =  100,  a  =1,  x  =  60,  a  =  1,  s  =  200)— i.  e.,  the  364 
spirits  4-  the  Highest  Being  Himself.  In  a  magic  pa¬ 
pyrus  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Abraxas  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  365,  the  number  of  days  in  the  yeai 
(Wessely,  “Neue  Zauberpapyri,  ”  p.  56;  Dieterich, 
“Abraxas”  p.  46).  Bellermann  (“Yersuch  liber 
Gemmen  mit  Abraxasbild,  ”  Berlin,  1817-19,  derives 
this  word  from  the  Coptic.  He  claims  it  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  Abrah  and  sax,  meaning  “  the  holy  Word 
‘‘the  blessed  Name.”  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
Baudissin,  “Studien  zur  Semitisclien  Religionsge- 
schichte,”  i.  189,  note  1.  Other  etymologies  and  a 
summary  of  all  investigations  in  the  matter  are 
given  by  Matter  in  his  “Histoire  Critique  du  Gnos- 
ticisme,”  1828  (German  trans.  by  Dorner,  u.  56  et 
seq.  Ileilbronn,  1834).  Glidemann  sees  in  Abraxas 
some  connection  with  the  magic  formula  of  the  pap- 
yri  “  arbathiaoth  ”  (which  he  identifies  with 
nvrflX'i  the  four-lettered  name  of  God  (“Festschrift 
zum  Achzigsten  Geburtstage  Moritz  Steinschnei- 
der’s  ”  p.  15).  Moi'se  Schwab  suggests  that  Abraxas 
is  the  equivalent  of  Ml 3  3N  (“the  Father  created  ). 
(“Vocabulaire  de  l’Angelologie,”  p.  3S3).  Geigei 
su  nested  a  derivation  for  Abraxas  from  the  He- 
brew  ha-berakah  (“the  blessing”);  this  is  approved 
by  King,  “  Gnostics,”  p.  351,  hut  rightly  rejected  by 
Krauss  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  “  Realencyklopadie,  p.  7. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Schmidt  (‘  Gnostisehe 
Schriften  in  Kopt.  Sprache, ”  pp.  562  et  seq.) ^  Abrasax 
stands  in  no  organic  connection  with  the  Basilictian 
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S37stem  and  its  365  worlds  corresponding  with  the  nu¬ 
merical  value  of  the  Greek  letters  of  Abrasax.  Like 
Barbelo  and  other  similar  names  mentioned  by  Priscil- 
lian,  Abrasax  represented  a  demiurge,  a  divine  po¬ 
tency  elevated  by  some  heretic  sect  to  the  position  of 
a  god.  From  the  papyri  and  the  magic  gems  it  is 
certain  that  the  word  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Ineffable 
Name  as  a  master-key  with  which  the  powers  of  all 
the  upper  and  the  nether  world  are  locked  or  un¬ 
locked,  bound  or  loosened,  by  the  great  Manda  da 
Haye  (Wisdom  of  Life  =  God).  Noav  there  occurs  in 
the  mystical  writings  the  name  Raza  Rabba  (“the 
Great  Secret”),  met  also  in  the  Cabala  under  the  name 
of  Raza  de  Razin  (“  Secret  of  Secrets  ”).  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  etymology  from  Ab  Raza,  “  Father  of  the 
Secret,”  which  is  the  same  as  “Master  Secret.”  See 
Brandt,  “  Mandaeische  Schriften,”  pp.  143  et  seq.; 
“Mandaeisclie  Religion,”  pp.  213  et  seq. 

Abraxas-gems  are  engraved  stones  of  vaiying 
material  and  form  upon  which  this  word  appears, 
either  alone  or  with  other  names  of  God,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  mystic  figures  and  groups  of  letters. 


Abraxas  (Gnostic  Gem,  Obverse  and  Reverse). 

(From  King’s  “  Gnostics.”) 


The  most  frequently  encountered  Abraxas  figure  is 
a  human  form  with  a  fowl’s  head  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  serpent,  carrying  in  the  one  hand  a  shield 
and  in  the  other  a  whip.  These  Abraxas-stones, 
especially  those  which  from  their  material  are  used 
for  superstitious  practises,  are  also  of  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  J udaism,  inasmuch  as  they  often 
bear  Hebraic  names  of  God:  Iao,  Sabaotli,  Adonai, 
Eloai.  Beside  an  Abraxas  figure  the  following, 
for  instance,  is  found:  IAO  ABPA2AH  A  AON  ATA, 
“Iao  Abrasax,  thou  art  the  Lord”  (Bcllcrmann, 
“Versuch,”  iii. ,  No.  10).  With  the  Abraxas-shield 
are  also  found  the  divine  names  Sabaoth  Iao,  Iao 
Abrasax,  Adonai  Abrasax,  etc.  (Baudissin,  “Studien 
zur  Semitischen  Religionsgeschichte,”  i.  189  et  seq.). 
All  these  stones  are  used  as  amulets,  and  they  furnish 
indisputable  evidence  of  Jewish  influence  over  the 
views  of  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  The  magic 
papyri  reflect  the  same  ideas  as  the  Abraxas-gems. 
The  following  example  will  suffice:  “Iao  Sabaoth, 
Adonai  .  .  .  Abrasax”  (Wcsselv,  “Neue  Zauber- 
papyri,”  p.  27,  No.  229;  see  the  index).  In  the 
group  “ Iakoubia,  Iaosabaoth  Adonai  Abrasax” 
(ibid.  p.  44,  No.  715),  the  first  name  seems  to  be 
composed  of  Jacob  and  Ya.  The  patriarchs  are 
sometimes  addressed  as  deities;  for  which  fact  many 
instances  may  be  adduced.  The  magic  word  “Ab- 
lanathanalba,  which  reads  in  Greek  the  same  back¬ 
ward  as  forward,  also  occurs  in  the  Abraxas-stones  as 
well  as  in  the  magic  papyri.  This  word  is  usually 


conceded  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  (Ara¬ 
maic)  ,  meaning  “  Thou  art  our  father  ”  (fltf  ^^) , 
and  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Abraxas;  the 
following  inscription  is  found  upon  a  metal  plate  in 
the  Carlsruhe  Museum  : 

ABPA2AH 
||  BAANA0 
ANAAEA 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  two  lines  ought  to  be 
read  Ablanat-hanalba,  which  Baudissin  (l.c.  202)  has 
overlooked.  From  the  examples  adduced  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Abraxas  probably  means  “  holy  name,” 
seeing  that  it  is  often  attached  to  divine  appella¬ 
tions.  ^  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  as 
there  is  no  possible  derivation  or  etymology  for  it 
(a  fact  which  in  itself  would  be  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  unchanged  adoption  of  the  names  Adonai, 
Sabaoth,  Eloe,  and  Iao),  nor  has  it  maintained  it¬ 
self  in  Jewish  lore,  while  names  of  God  play  as  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  Jewish  mysticism  as  they  do  in 
Gnostic-heatlien -Jewish  magic,  the  most  important 
testimonies  to  which  are  the  magic  papyri.  There 
is  not  a  single  reliable  instance  of  or  DDDISK 

occurring  in  Hebrew.  Schwab,  in  his  “  Vocabulaire 
de  l’Angelologie,  ”  under  jmx  Abragag  (= Abra¬ 
sax)  ,  refers  to  “  Sefer  Raziel,  ”  37 b ;  under  he 

refers  to  the  article  l\Sb  where  also  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reference  to  “Raziel”  (7 a)  again.  In 
Gaster,  “The  Sword  of  Moses”  (London,  1896),  on 
p.8,  No.  6,  among  certain  unintelligible  magic  groups 
of  letters,  DDDDN  is  found,  which  Gaster  emends 
DDD-QK-  As  the  older  and  much  more  frequent  form 
of  the  word  is  Abrasax,  this  emendation  is  certainly 
a  hazardous  one. 

Bibliography;  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dictionnaire . Univer¬ 
se}  dcs  A  ntiquites  Grccqnes  et  Ptomaines ,  3d  ed.,  1881,  s.v. 
Ahrasa.r,  Herzog,  Protestantise!) c  Rcaiencifldopddie,  3d  ed., 
JSOii:  Pauly- Wissowa.  Reaiencjiklopadie  dcr  Klassischen 
Alterthumswissenscliaft ,  vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1894 ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Ketzercfcsch .,  pp.  197  et  seq.  On  Abraxas-gems  see  espe¬ 
cially  Kom.Palcencjraphia  Gritica ,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Mann¬ 
heim,  1827-29) ;  King,  The  Gnostics  and  tlicir  Remains,  Lon¬ 
don,  2d  ed.,  1887,  and  the  literature  given  by  Jacobs,  (hid. 
pp.  454-455. 

L.  B.— K. 

ABRECH. — Biblical  Data :  The  proclamation 
of  the  criers  on  the  approach  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli. 
43).  It  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  favor 
an  Egyptian  origin,  others  a  Semitic  one.  Jewish 
commentators  derive  it  from  bar  ah  (to  bend  the 
knee)  and  recognize  in  it  a  hiphil  formation.  The 
general  opinion  of  scholars  at  present  is  in  favor  of 
Semitic  origin.  Delitzscli  (“  Hebrew  Language,  ”  p. 
25)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian  abamkku  (a  titled  person¬ 
age)  ,  which  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  El-Amarna 
tablets  prove  the  possibility  of  a  Semitic  word  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  Egypt  at  an  early  date. 

G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  term  Abrech, 

which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  rabbis  from  an  early  date.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  two  explanations  were  giveii  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  the  common  era:  Judali  b.  Ilai 
considered  Abrech  as  a  compound  of  (father)  and 
P  (tender),  and  explained  Joseph’s  title  to  mean 
one  who  is  a  father  in  wisdom  but  young  in  years. 
This  explanation  was  held  by  Judah’s  contempo¬ 
rary,  Jose,  “son  of  a  woman  of  Damascus,”  to  be  a 
perversion  of  words.  According  to  Jose,  Abrech  is 
identical  with  the  title  “  Alabarclios,  ”  given  to  the 
head  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (Sifre,  Dent.  i. ;  Mek.  on 
Deut.  i.  1,  published  by  Hoffmann  in  the  Hildesheimer 
“  Jubelschrift,”  Hebrew  part,  p.  5).  Despite  the  op¬ 
position  to  it,  Judah’s  explanation  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  (see  Gen.  R.  xc.  3).  Origen  and  Jerome,  in 
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i heir  commentaries  on  the  word,  doubtless  obtained 
Judah’s  explanation  from  their  Jewish  teachers, 
though  Origen  supplements  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  Abreeli  is  to  be  literally  rendered  as  yovari&iv 
(bending  of  the  knee).  This  view  is  advocated  by 
Jewish  grammarians  from  the  time  of  Jonah  ibn 
Ganali.  An  interpretation  different  from  the  fore¬ 
going’,  which  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  is  that  given  by 
Babylonian  scholars,  who  explain  the  word  as  being 
a  compound  of  “ab”  (father)  and  “rak"  (Old  Per¬ 
sian  arjakct  =  king),  signifying  “  father  of  the  king  ” 
(B.  B.  4a;  Targ.  6.,  Targ.  Yer.  acl  loc.).  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  etymology  is  followed  by  Peshito  as  well  as 
by  the  Arabic  translator,  both  rendering  the  word 
“father  and  ruler”  (seeBrilll,  in  Geiger’s  “  Jud.  Zeit.” 
iii.  281  et  seq. ;  Ginzberg,  in  “  Monatsschrift,  ”  1899, 
xliii.  545).  P*  &- 

ABREST,  PAUL  D’  (pen-name  of  FRIED¬ 
RICH  KOHN ABREST)  :  Journalist;  born  at 
Prague,  1850;  died  at  Voslau,  near  Vienna,  in  July, 
1898.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Lycee  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Paris,  and  on  its  completion  he  devoted  liim- 
sel f  to  j  ournalism.  He  was  a  frecpient  contributor  to 
“ Le  Petit  Journal,”  “LaVerite,”  “Le  Rappel,”  “Le 
Siecle,”  and  “L’Independance  Beige.”  Later  he 
became  correspondent  of  the  “  Temps  ”  at  Vienna, 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  journals.  During  the  Russo-Turldsli  war  he 
represented  the  “  Siecle  ” ;  and  afterward,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  French  government,  he  went  to  Bosnia 
to  investigate  the  economic  condition  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Besides  his  articles,  several  collections  of 
which  have  appeared  in  book  form,  Abrest  wrote: 
“Vienne  sous  Francois  Joseph,”  a  “Life  of  General 
Hoehe,  ”  and  a  history  of  the  opera. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  August  4,  1S93,  p.  6. 

B.  B. 

ABROGATION  OF  LAWS :  In  Deut.  xiii.  1 
(xii.  82,  A.V.) Moses  is  described  as  saying:  “What 
thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it:  thou 
slialt,  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.”  Taking 
this  injunction  literally,  the  Sadducees,  and  later  the 
Karaites,  rejected  the  rabbinical  development  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  as  additions  to  and  modifications  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  laws.  But  the  injunction  could  not  have  meant 
that  for  all  future  time,  without  regard  to  varying 
circumstances,  not  the  least  alteration  or  modifica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  in  the  religious  and  civil  laws 
established  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  ancient  rabbis  claimed  authority,  not  only  to 
make  new  provisions  and  to  establish  institutions 
as  a  “hedge  ”  for  the  protection  of  the 
Rabbinical  Biblical  laws,  but  under  certain  cir- 
Authority .  cumstances  even  to  suspend  and  to  ab¬ 
rogate  a  Biblical  law.  They  derived 
this  authority  from  the  passage  in  Deut.  xvii.  8-11, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  court  con¬ 
sisting  of  priests,  Levites,  and  “the  judge  that  shall 
he  in  those  days.”  Doubtful  questions  of  law  were 
to  be  brought  before  this  court,  and  unconditional 
obedience  to  this  supreme  authority  in  all  religious, 
civil,  and  criminal  matters  is  emphatically  enjoined 
in  the  words : 

“  According  to  tlie  law  wliicli  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do ; 
thou  shalt  not  depart  from  the  word  which  they  may  tell  thee, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.” 

In  reference  to  this,  Maimonides  teaches  in  his 
celebrated  code  “Hilkot  Mamrim,”  i.  1: 

“  From  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  law  and  decision  should 
go  forth  to  all  Israel.  Whatever  it  taught  either  as  tradition  or 
by  interpretation  according  to  the  hermeneutic  rules,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  enacted  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  must  he 
obeyed.” 


“A  later  court  has  a  right  to  reject  a  decision 
based  on  the  interpretation  of  a  former  though 
higher  court,  for  Scripture  says:  1  Go  to  the  judge 
who  will  be  in  those  days,  ’  meaning,  you  shall  go 
according  to  the  authority  of  your  own  time  ”  (ibid. 
ii.  1) .  And  again : 

“  Any  religious  court  [kol  bet  din]  has  the  power  to  set  aside 
even  a  Biblical  law  as  a  temporary  measure.  If  they  find  it 
necessary  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  an  injunction,  or  to 
permit  one  to  act  against  a  prohibition  in  order  to  bring  the 
masses  back  to  the  Torah,  or  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  evil, 
those  in  authority  may  do  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  time. 
Just  as  a  physician  is  sometimes  compelled  to  amputate  the  limb 
of  a  patient  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  general  health,  so  those 
in  authority  [bet  din]  may  at  any  time  decree  the  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  some  laws  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  law  in  general  ”  (ibid.  ii.  4). 

Although  Maimonides  here  refers  onty  to  the  right 
of  temporarily  suspending  a  law,  there  are  cases 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
which  a  Biblical  law  was  entirely  abrogated.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  simile  used  by  Maimonides  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  applies  rather  to  the  abrogation  than 
to  tlie  temporary  suspension  of  a  law ;  for  the  am¬ 
putation  of  a  limb  to  save  the  life  and  health  of  the 
patient  is  not  a  mere  temporary  separation. 

The  Talmud  contains  the  following  maxims  by 
which  the  religious  authorities  of  various  periods 
were  guided  in  abrogating  certain 
Talmudic  laws:  “The  abrogation  of  a  law  is 
View.  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  law  ”;  that  is,  to  set  a  law 
aside  is  sometimes  as  meritorious  as  to  establish  it 
(Men.  995) .  “  It  is  better  that  a  single  law  be  up¬ 

rooted  than  that  the  whole  Torah  be  forgotten  ” 
(Tern.  145).  “There  are  times  when  the  duty  of 
working  for  the  glory  of  God  requires  the  abolition 
of  a  law  ”  (Ber.  54«  and  68a).  “  The  court  [the  relig¬ 
ious  authority]  may,  under  circumstances,  decree 
to  uproot  a  positive  law  of  the  Bible”  (Yeb.  895). 
In  citing  some  examples  of  suspension  and  of  abro¬ 
gation  of  Mosaic  laws  in  different  periods,  one  may 
be  recorded  from  the  Bible.  According  to  I  Kings, 
xviii.  31,  the  prophet  Elijah  offered  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  erected  on  Mount  Carmel.  .  This  was.  in 
contravention  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xii.  13,  which 
forbade  the  offering  of  sacrifices  outside  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  sanctuary.  The  rabbis  defend  the  act  of  the 
prophet  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  temporary 
measure  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  (Yeb. 
905). 

Of  more  importance  are  the  following  cases  of 
the  abrogation  of  a  Biblical  law  as  stated  in  the 
Talmud:  Ezra  (according  to  Yeb.  865,  Hul.  1315) 
decreed  that  the  first  tithe  should  be  given  to  the 
priests,  contrary  to  the  Mosaic*  Law  in  Num.  xviii. 
21,  which  ordained  that  they  should  be  given  to  the 
Levites.  In  consequence  of  this  abrogation  another 
law  had  to  be  abrogated,  namely,  that  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  solemn  profession  which,  according  to 
Deut.  xxvi.  12-15,  every  farmer  had  to  make  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  Temple;  for  the  passage  in  this  confes¬ 
sion,  “  have  given  it  [the  tithes]  to  the  Levite,” 
could  not  any  longer  be  said  in  truth  (Sotali,  475, 
after  Tosef.,  Sotali,  xiii.  10). 

Hillel  the  Elder  enacted  a  measure,  termed  Pnos- 
bul,  which  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  Biblical  law  in  Deut.  xv.  2,  con- 
The  Pros-  cerning  the  release  from  debt  in  the 
bul.  Sabbatical  year.  Finding  that  this 
law, which  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
poor,  proved  in  the  course  of  time  rather  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  them,  as  no  one  was  willing  to  lend  them 
money  lest  he  lose  his  claim  at  the  approach  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  Hillel,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  caused  a  law  to  be  enacted 
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by  which  the  creditor  could  transfer  the  debt  to  the 
court  in  writing,  so  that  the  latter  might  collect  it 
in  spite  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Mishnah  Slieb.  x.  3, 
4).  See  Accommodation  op  the  Law. 

While  the  Sabbatical  year,  especially  in  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  fallow  land  (Lev.  xxv.  3-7),  was 
strictly  observed  during  the  period  of 

Diseon-  the  second  Temple,  and  even  after  its 
tinuance  of  destruction,  there  is  no  historical  rec- 

Jubilee.  ord  of  the  observance  of  the  jubilee 
year  as  ordained  in  Lev.  xxv.  8-12. 
According  to  the  Talmud  (£Ar.  326),  the  observance 
of  the  jubilee  ceased  from  the  time  when  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh 
were  carried  off  by  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  justifies  the  abrogation  of  this  Biblical  insti¬ 
tution  by  a  rather  too  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  the  law  concerning  the  jubilee  year :  “And 
ye  shall  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof  ” ;  only  when  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  in  the  land  was  the  jubilee  to  be 
observed,  but  not  when  some  tribes  were  exiled 
from  it  (*Ar.  ibid.).  The  abrogation  of  other  Bib¬ 
lical  laws  on  account  of  changed  circumstances  is 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  as  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  water  of  the  ordeal,  ordained  in  Num. 
v.  11-31  for  the  trial  of  a  woman  suspected  of  adul¬ 
tery  (Sotah,  ix.  9) ,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  solemn 
rite  of  expiation  (‘Eglali  ‘Arufah)  for  a  murder  the 
perpetrator  of  which  is  unknown,  as  ordained  in 
Dent.  xxi.  1-9  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiv.  1  and  ibid.). 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  by  the  Romans  numerous  laws  were  sus¬ 
pended,  especially  the  sacrificial  laws 

After  and  most  of  the  laws  concerning  Le¬ 
the  Second  vitical  uncleanliness  and  purification. 

Temple.  The  Sanhedrin  of  Jabneh,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah, 
permitted  an  Ammonite  to  enter  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gation  of  Israel,  thus  actually  abrogating  the  Biblical 
law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  [A.  Y.  3] :  “  An  Ammonite  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.”  The 
reason  for  setting  this  Biblical  law  aside  was  that  it 
was  claimed  by  the  rabbis  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  by  Sennache¬ 
rib,  the  real  descendants  of  that  nation  could  not  with 
certainty  be  identified  (Mishnah  Yad.  iv.  4).  In 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  cases  in  which 
Biblical  laws  were  abrogated,  the  following  one  may 
here  be  referred  to ;  though  it  does  not  concern  any 
express  Biblical  law,  it  deals  with  one  which  was 
considered  to  have  a  Biblical  basis.  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  it  was  regarded  as  a  transgression  of  the  Law 
to  commit  the  traditional  law  to  writing;  it  was  to 
be  transmitted  only  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  was 
therefore  called  tlie  oral  law,  in  contradistinction 

to  tllO  written.  Law  contained  in  tlae  Pentateuch. 

The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  was  probably  that 
the  traditional  law  should  not  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  sanctity  with  the  Law  of  Moses.  A  Biblical 
basis  for  this  prohibition  was  found  in  the  passage 
of  Ex.  xxxiv.  27 :  “  Write  thou  these  words,  ”  etc.  By 
emphasizing  the  word  “  these  ”  the  passage  was  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean :  “  Only  these  words  (of  the  divine 
Law)  you  may  write,  but  not  the  traditional  law.” 
Nevertheless,  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  oral  law  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
it  by  oral  transmission,  it  was  written  down  in  the 
Mishnah  and  kindred  works  ;  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  prohibition  so  long  regarded  as  Biblical  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  Talmud  by  a  reference  to  the  principle: 

“  It  is  better  that  one  law  be  set  aside  rather  than  that 
the  whole  Law  be  forgotten  ”  (Tern.  146) . 


As  regards  the  abrogation  of  rabbinical  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  institutions,  the  following  principles  are 
laid  down  in  the  Talmud :  “  A  later 
Abrogative  court  [that  is,  an  authoritative  assem- 

Power  of  bly  of  scholars]  may  abrogate  the  de- 
Later  cision  of  a  former  court  only  when  it 

Courts.  is  superior  in  learning  and  in  num¬ 
bers  ”  (Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  i.  5) .  “  A  pro¬ 
hibition  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes  requires  for 
its  abrogation  another  majority  of  votes”  (Bezah, 
56).  “We  must  not  impose  on  the  community  a 
restriction  which  the  majority  can  not  endure  ”  Ab. 
Zarah,  36a).  In  accordance  with  these  principles 
and  their  actual  application  in  cases  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud,  Maimonides  formulates  in  his  code  the 
following  rules : 

1.  Laws  and  customs,  whether  prohibitory  or 
mandatoiy,  if  established  by  a  former  authority  and 
generally  accepted  in  all  Israel,  may  only  be  abro¬ 
gated  by  a  later  assembly  that  is  superior  to  the 
former,  both  in  learning  and  in  number.  By  the  lat¬ 
ter  term  is  meant  the  number  of  contemporaneous 
scholars  endorsing  the  authority  and  the  decision  of 
that  assembly. 

2.  Restrictive  measures,  however,  which  were  en¬ 
acted  by  a' former  authority  as  a  necessary  “hedge  ” 
to  protect  the  Torah,  and  which  have  been  accepted 
in  all  Israel,  may  not  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent 
though  higher  authority. 

3.  If  it  is  found  that  such  laws  are  not  as  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  or  as  generally  tolerable  as  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed,  a  later  though  inferior  assembly 
may  abrogate  them. 

4.  Every  law,  however,  may  be  set  aside  tempo¬ 
rarily  by  a  minor  authorit}r,  when  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  general  (“Hilkot 
Mamrim,”  ii.  2-7) . 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  cases  where  the 
motives  which  had  caused  the  enactment  of  a  law 
have  ceased  to  operate.  According  to  Maimonides 
even  such  a  law  can  be  abrogated  only  by  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  superior  authority;  while,  according  to 
Abraham  ben  David,  the  celebrated  critic  of  Mai- 
monides>  code,  and  according  to  Asheri  and  others, 
the  abrogation  of  such  a  law  can  be  decided  by 
any  rabbinical  assembly,  though  it  be  of  lesser  au¬ 
thority  than  that  which  had  enacted  the  law.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  last  century 
the  religious  leaders  in  Israel  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  above-stated  rules  regarding  the  Abroga¬ 
tion  of  Laws.  In  the  seclusion  of  their  ghetto  life, 
and  under  the  oppression  and  persecution  which 
they  had  to  endure,  the  Jews  felt  neither  the  neces¬ 
sity  nor  the  desire  to  abrogate  any  of  the  sacred 
laws  and  customs  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
The  teachers  were  in  general  inclined  rather  to 

increase  tlian  to  ciiminisla.  tlxe  burden  of  tire  law. 

From  the  time,  however,  when  in  most 

Modern  of  the  civilized  countries  the  Jews  be- 

Times.  gan  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  emancipa¬ 

tion  and  to  participate  in  the  modern 
culture  of  the  world,  the  necessity  for  abrogating 
some  of  their  ancestral  laws  and  customs  which 
were  not  compatible  with  their  new  circumstances 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Not  having,  as 
heretofore,  their  own  judicature,  the  civil  law  of 
the  Pentateuch,  so  elaborately  developed  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  the  rabbinical  codes,  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  set  aside.  In  this  respect  even  the  most  con¬ 
servative  willingly  acquiesced  in  its  abrogation,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  principle  laid  down  by  Samuel,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  dina  de-malkuta  dina  (“the  civil  law 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live  is  our  law,”  Git.  106). 
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is  represented  as  a  handsome  and  full-grown  man. 
His  beauty,  in  combination  with  an  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  rendered  him  popular  among  the  people,  and 
he  took,  advantage  of  this  popularity  to  strengthen 


Manv  of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  and  customs 
tVll  of  themselves  into  disuse;  others  were  either 
abolished  or  modified  by  the  various  rabbinical  con¬ 
ferences  held  during  the  last  half  century  in  Ger 
many  and  in  the  United  States.  The  authority  of 
these  conferences  has  been  recognized  by  the  re¬ 
form  Jews  only.  See  Conferences,  Rabbinical. 

bibliography  :  D.  Herxheimer  in  Geiger’s  Wisserutch.  Zeit. 
fUr  JUil.  Theologies  ii.  226-245;  L.  Loew  Gesammeltc 
Schriftcn,  i.  15-29;  Steinscbneider,  Polcmvschc  und  Apolo- 
iietische  Litcratur ,  pp.  322,  323. 


ABSALOM  (“  The  Father  of  Peace  ”)•  —Biblical 
Data:  Third  son  of  King  David,  born  in  Hebron 
in  the  early  years  of  that  king’s  reign.  Ilis  mother, 
Maachah  was  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  ot 
Geshur(II  Sam.  iii.  3;  II  Sam.  xiii.  37;  IChron.  iii.  2). 

Ybsalom  appears  as  the  avenger  of  his  sister  Ta¬ 
mar  who  had  been  entrapped,  outraged,  and  shame- 
full  v  cast  aside  by  her  half-brother  Amnon,  David’s 
eldest  son.  Having  heard  of  the  crime,  the  king  was 
greatly  irritated,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
punish  Amnon,  on  account  of  his  love  for  his  first¬ 
born  The  victim  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Ab¬ 
salom,  who  advised  her  to  bear  the  insult  in  silence. 
Ybsalom  himself  did  not  at  first  resent  it  otherwise 
than  by  systematically  ignoring  Amnon  (II  Sam.  xm. 


The  Traditional  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

his  own  position  and  to  arouse  dissatisfaction  with 
David  {ibid.  25-35).  Absalom  asked  his  father’s 
leave  to  go  to  Hebron,  and  lie  used  the  opportunity 
to  encourage  a  rebellion  against  David  (II  Sam.  xv. 
1-9).  Ahithopliel,  David’s  counselor,  joined  Absa¬ 
lom.  while  Joab  remained  faithful  to  David.  The 
rebellion  assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to  oblige 
I )avid  to  leave  Jerusalem  and  seek  refuge  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Absalom  entered  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the 
advice  of  Ahithopliel,  appropriated  the  harem  of 
David  as  a  symbol  of  having  entered  upon  royal 
control  (II  Sam.  xv.  10-.wi.  23). 

Ahithopliel  proposed  to  pursue  David  xv  lth  1~,0(K) 
picked  soldiers  and  to  bring  back  to  Absalom  all 
the  people  that  had  fled  with  David.  This  plan 
was  frustrated  by  Husliai,  who  counseled  that  all 
Israel  be  gathered  from  Dan  to  Beer  sheba,  untc 
Absalom,  and  that  the  latter  should  then  go  to  bat 
tie  in  his  own  person  (II  Sam.  xvii.  4-13)  .  It  i> 
very  likely  that,  during  this  interval.  Absalom  was 
anointed  king  (II  Sam.  xix.  11).  But  the  delav 


Absalom  Caught  in  a  Tree. 

(From  the  Yiddish  “  Yosippon,”  Flirth,  1769.) 
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to  Joab,  who  thrust  three  darts  through  the  heart 
cf  the  rebellious  prince.  The  death  of  Absalom  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion.  According  to  11  Sam.  xviii. 
33,  xix.  1—5,  David  s  mourning  was  greater  for  Ab¬ 
salom  than  for  Annum.  See  Absalom's  Tomb. 

H.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  life  and  death 

of  Absalom  offered  to  the  rabbis  a  welcome  theme 
wherewith  to  warn  the  people  against  false  ambition, 
vainglory,  and  unlilial  conduct.  The  vanity  with 
which  he  displayed  his  beautiful  hair,  the  rabbis 


!  (Niddali,  246).  Indeed,  “hell  itself  opened  beneath 
him,  and  David,  his  father,  cried  seven  times:  ‘My 
son!  my  son!  ’  while  bewailing  his  death,  praying  at 
the  same  time  for  his  redemption  from  the  seventh 
|  section  of  Gehenna,  to  which  he  was  consigned” 
(Sotah,  l(Vd-  According  to  R.  .Meir(Sanh.  1036),  “he 
has  no  share  in  tin*  life  to  come.”  And  according 
I  to  the  description  of  Gehenna  by  Joshua  ben  Levi, 

I  who,  like  Dante,  wandered  through  hell  under  the 
'  guidance  of  the  angel  Duma,  Absalom  still  dwells 
there,  having  the  rebellious  heathen  in  charge ;  and 


say.  became  his  snare  and  his  stumbling-block. 
“  Bv  his  long  hair  the  Xazarite  entangled  the  people 
to  rebel  against  his  father,  and  by  it  hr  himself  be 
came  entangled,  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  pursuers” 
( Mislmah  Sotah,  i.  S) .  And  again,  elsewhere :  “  By  his 
vile  stratagem  he  deceived  and  stole  three  hearts,  t  hat 
of  his  father,  of  the  elders,  and  finally  of  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel,  and  for  this  reason  three  darts  were 
thrust  into  his  heart  to  end  his  treacherous  life” 
(Toscf.,  Sotah,  iii.  IT).  More  striking  is  the  follow 
ing:  **I)id  one  ever  hear  of  an  oak-tree  having  a 
heart?  And  yet  in  the  oak-tree  in  whose  branches 
Absalom  was  caught,  we  read  that  upon  its  heart  la* 
was  held  up  still  alive  while  tin*  darts  were  thrust 
through  him  [Mek.,  Shirah.  £6].  This  is  to  show  that 
w  hen  a  man  becomes  so  heartless  as  to  make  w  ar 
against  his  ow  n  father,  nature  itself  takes  on  a  heart 
to  avenge  the  deed.” 

Popular  legend  states  that  tin*  eye  of  Absalom 
was  of  immense  size,  signifying  his  insatiable  greed 


when  the  angels  with  their  fiery  rods  run  also 
against  Absalom  to  smite  him  like  the  rest,  a  heav¬ 
enly  voice  says:  “  Spare  Absalom,  the  son  of  David, 
My  servant.” 

Bibliography:  Ma‘aseh  de-Iiabbi  Joshua.  l>»*n  Levi,  in  Jelli- 
nek's  Bet  ha-Midrash,  ii.  50,  51.  T w 

1\ . 

ABSALOM'S  TOMB  :  A  tomb  twenty  feet  high 
and  twenty- four  feet  square,  which  late  tradition 
points  out  as  the  resting-place  of  Absalom.  It  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  Ividron, 
to  the  cast  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  probability  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  Janmeus  (Conder,  in  Hastings’ 
**  Diet.  Bible,”  article  “Jerusalem,”  p.597).  It  existed 
in  the  days  of  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  vii.  10,  §  3).  See 
illustrations  on  pp.  133,  134. 

Bibliography  :  Sepp.  Jerusalem,  i.  276-278. 

G.  B.  L. 

ABSALOM  (’ Ax}>d Xwfiog ) :  One  of  the  five  sons  of 
John  Ilyreanus.  who  was  thrown  into  prison  with 
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his  mother  and  two  of  his  brothers  when  Judas 
Aristobulus  ascended  the  Hasmonean  throne  (105 
b.c.).  However,  after  a  year’s  suffering,  the  king’s 
death  released  him.  His  brother,  Alexander  Jan- 
nieus,  then  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and  caused 
the  execution  of  another  brother,  who  had  aimed  at 
the  crown,  while  Absalom,  who  preferred  the  life 
of  a  subject,  he  covered  with  honors.  Nothing  more 
is  known  concerning  Absalom’s  career,  except  that 
he  outlived  all  liis  brothers,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey  when  he  captured  Jerusalem  in  63  b.c. 
Through  his  daughter,  who  married  his  nephew 
Aristobulus  II.,  Absalom  became  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii.  11,  §  1 ;  12,  §  1 : 14,  §  1;  idem, 

B  J.  i.  68,  Tl,  85 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.Judcn,  iii.  117, 164. 

M.  Bn. 

ABSALOM  THE  ELDER :  A  Tanna,  the  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  A  homi¬ 
letic  interpretation  of  Ex.  xiv.  15  is  recorded  in  his 
name  in  the  Mekilta,  Besliallah,  3.  There  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  about  liis  name,  for  in  a  parallel  passage  (Ex. 
R.  xxi.  8)  he  is  quoted  as  “Abtolis,”  “Abtelos”  (an 
abbreviation  of  Abtolmus-Eutolemus).  Elijah  Wilna 
corrected  his  name  in  accordance  with  this  in  the 
passage  of  Mekilta,  an  emendation  fully  justified 
considering  the  fact  that  copyists  were  generally 
not  familiar  with  Greek  names.  L.  G. 

ABSALOM  BEN  MOSES  MIZRAHI.  See 
Mizrahi,  Absalom  bek  Moses. 

ABSBAN,  SOLOMON  (JfcODIlN):  Babbi  of 
Aleppo  about  1580;  was  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Berab. 
lie  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  prudence, 
sagacity,  and  piety  by  contemporary  scholars,  such 
asMoses  Alsheik,  Samuel  Laniado,  and  others,  with 
whom  lie  corresponded. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Korc  lm-DoroU  397a,  415,  43a;  Ghi- 

rondi  and  Nepi,  Tolcdot  G'cclole  Tisrciel ,  p.  326. 

M.  k. 

ABSOLUTE,  THE  (from  the  Latin  absolutus= 
loosened,  removed  from  other  things ;  Greek  mB'  av-o— 
self-existing,  by  itself) :  A  philosophic  term  indica¬ 
ting  a  being  or  substance  free  from  contingency  and 
external  determination.  It  is  defined  by  the  philos¬ 
ophers  in  various  ways.  Spinoza  defines  it  as  the 
causa  sui ,  the  cause  of  itself;  Kant  as  the  Ding  an 
dch,  the  thing  in  itself;  Fichte  as  the  gdnzlich  Un- 
umschrdnktes ,  the  completely  unlimited;  Schopen¬ 
hauer  as  das  A n-niehts- Gekniipfte,  the  unconnected; 
Spencer  as  “the  Unknowable.”  The  opposite  idea 
is  that  of  the  relative,  the  conditional,  the  determined. 
From  Aristotle  down,  the  notions  of  Deity  and  of 
The  Absolute  are  identified  with  each  other  in  phi¬ 
losophy;  for  Deity  is  universally  conceived  as  the 
uncaused  cause  of  all  other  existences,  as  the  causa 
prim  a,  as  the  first,  unpreceded  source  of  all  existence 
(Aristotle,  “  Metaphysics,  ”ii.  2,  xii.  7  et seq. ;  “  Physics  ” 
viii.  5;  Maimonides,  “Moreli  Nebukim,”  i.  69).  This 
first  cause  is  called  in  Arabic  by  two  synomrmous 
terms,  Utah  and  sabdb ,  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  philosophic  Hebrew  by  the  terms,  also  synony¬ 
mous,  rhy  and  mo.  The  Absolute  forms  the  limit 
of  the  conceivable,  the  highest  point  of  related 
thought. 

The  pyramid  of  logical  thinking  must  pause  or 
reach  its  summit  at  the  crowning  point ;  a  regressus 
in  infinitum ,  that  is,  a  pushing  of  thought  beyond 
this  last  reach  of  mental  ability,  is  impossible.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Maimonides  ( l.c .,  ixviii.)  and  the  other 
Arabic-Jewisli  philosophers,  this  highest  attainable 
goal  of  thought  is  identical  with  God  and  The 
Absolute.  The  classical  representative  of  German 
philosophic  romanticism,  Sclielling,  approaches  very 


closely  in  his  views  to  the  Arabic-Jewisli  concep¬ 
tion  of  The  Absolute,  in  which  the  thinking  subject 
and  the  thought-object  become  one.  L.  S. 

ABSTINENCE :  Refraining  from  enjoyments 
which  are  lawful  in  themselves.  Abstinence  can  be 
considered  a  virtue  onty  when  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  consecrating  a  life  to  a  higher  purpose.  The 
saints,  or  adherents  of  religious  and  philosophical  s}rs- 
tems  that  teach  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  prac¬ 
tise  asceticism  only  with  the  view  of  perfecting  the 
soul  for  the  higher  state  of  bliss  for  which  they 
believe  it  to  be  destined  (see  Asceticism).  The 
Jewish  religion,  having  for  its  fundamental  ethical 
principle  the  law  of  holiness:  “Ye  shall  be  holy: 
for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ”  (Lev.  xix.  2),  ac¬ 
centuates  the  perfectibility  of  the  whole  man,  wThile 
demanding  the  sanctification  of  all  that  pertains  to 
human  existence.  “The  Lord  did  not  create  the 
world  for  desolation ;  he  formed  it  for  human  habita¬ 
tion  ”  (Isa.  xlv.  18)  is  the  principle  emphasized  by 
the  rabbis  (Pes.  885) .  In  the  ideal  state  of  things 
nothing  should  be  profane.  “In  that  day  there 
shall  be  [inscribed]  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses: 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord !  And  the  pots  in  the  Lord’s 
house  shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar  ”  (Zech. 
xiv.  20,  21).  This  view  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  Rab  in  Yer.  Iyid.  iv.,  at  the  end:  “Man 
in  the  life  to  come  will'  have  to  account  for  every 
enjoyment  offered  him  that  was  refused  without 
sufficient  cause.  ”  Accordingly  we  find  asceticism, 
or  abstinence  as  a  principle,  condemned  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  “  Why  must  the  Nazarite  bring  a  sin-offering 
at  the  end  of  his  term?  (Num.  vi.  13, 14).  Because 
he  sinned  against  his  own  person  by  his  vow  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  wine,”  says  Eliezer  ha-Kappar  (Sifra, 
adloc .,  and  Ned.  10a),  drawing  liis  conclusion  from 
this  Biblical  passage :  “  Whosoever  undergoes  fasting 
and  other  penances  for  no  special  reason  commits  a 
wrong.”  “Is  the  number  of  things  forbidden  by 
the  Lawr  not  enough  that  thou  venturest  to  add  of 
thine  own  accord  by  thy  inconsiderate  vow?  ”  says 
R.  Isaac  (Yer.  Ned.  ‘ix.  ill).  See  Maimonides,  “  Yad 
ha-Hazakah,  De‘ot,”  iii.  1,  where  the  monastic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  abstinence,  whether  in  regard  to  marriage 
or  to  eating  of  meat  and  drinking  of  wine,  or  to  any 
other  personal  comfort,  is  most  emphatically  con¬ 
demned  as  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  J udaism. . 

Still  abstinence  is  frequently  considered  merito¬ 
rious,  if  not  actually  necessaiy,  as  a  means  of  self- 
discipline.  Simon  the  Just  said:  “I  partook  of  a 
Nazarite  meal  only  once,  when  I  met  with  a  hand¬ 
some  voutli  from  the  South  who  had  taken  the  vow. 
When  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said:  ‘I  saw  the 
Evil  Spirit  pursue  me  as  I  beheld  my  face  reflected 
in  the  water,  and  I  swore  that  these  long  curls  shall 
be  cut  off  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  ’ 
Whereupon  I  kissed  him  upon  his  forehead  and 
blessed  him,  saying:  ‘  May  there  be  many  Nazarites 
like  thee  in  Israel !  ’  ”  (Nazir,  45).  In  this  sense  absti¬ 
nence  is  supposed  to  have  a  positive  value,  as  a 
training  in  self-control.  Consequently  the  law :  “Be 
holy !  ”  was  interpreted :  Exercise  abstinence  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  state  of  purity  and  holiness  (‘Ab. 
Zarah,  205;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  beginning).  Excessive 
indulgence  in  wine  or  in  any  form  of  enjoyment  being 
harmful  (Prov.  xxiii.  20),  man  must  learn  self-re¬ 
straint  in  due  time.  “  Haste !  ”  people  say  to  the  Naz¬ 
arite.  “Pass  quickly  around  the  vineyard,  come  not 
too  near  the  grape  ”  (B.  M.  92a)  became  the  prover¬ 
bial  warning.  “  Make  a  fence  around  the  Law  ”  (Ab. 
i.  1 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  ii.).  “  Abstain  from  everything  evil 

and  from  whatsoever  is  like  unto  it,”  a  rule  found 
alike  in  the  “Did ache,”  iii.  1,  and  in  the  Talmud 
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(Hul.  445) — a  saying  based  on  Job,  xxxi.  1.  “  Abstain 
from  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  world  ”  (“Didaclie,” 
i.  4).  All  the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  diet  are  de¬ 
clared  by  Rab  to  have  for  their  purpose  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  Israel  (Lev.  R.  13)— to  train  the  Jew  in  self- 
discipline. 

Accordingly  there  were  those  that  taught  and 
practised  abstinence  for  the  purpose  of  self-conse¬ 
cration.  Such  were  the  followers  of  the  Recliabites 
(Jer.  xxxv.  2)  among  the  Essenes,  “the  water- 
drinkers”  (Mek.,  Yitliro,  Amalek  2).  A  revival  of 
their  principles  was  attempted  in  Persia  by  Abu  Isa 
al-Ispahani  in  the  eighth  century,  who  added  to 
the  prohibition  of  wine  also  that  of  meat.  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  vegetarianism  of  the  modern 
sect  of  Hasidlm.  The  tendencj^  to  mj^sticism  in¬ 
duced  moral  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  like 
Bahya  ibn  Pakuda  to  favor  abstinence  as  a  mode  of 
moral  self-elevation  (see  “Hobot  lia-Lebabot,”  ix. 
5,  xi.  6). 

The  Biblical  narrative,  however,  according  to 
which  man,  in  the  golden  age  of  innocence  (Gen. 

I  29),  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals, 
while  after  the  flood,  in  an  age  of  decline,  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  meat,  with  the  exception  of  the  blood,  was 
permitted  (Gen.  ix.  2  et  scq.),  is  in  striking  accord 
with  Greek  or  Aryan  tradition  (Plato,  “  De  Legibus,” 
vi.  782;  Plutarch,  “  Symposion, ”  viii.  83 ;  Porphyrius, 
“De  Abstinentia,”  iii.  25,  26;  Diogenes  Laertius, viii. 
20;  Spiegel,  “  Eranische  Altertliumer,  ”  i.  455). 

As  a  rule,  however,  Jewish  opinion  has  been 
against  total  abstinence,  and  is  best  represented 
by  Maimonides,  who  advocates  the  “  golden  middle 
way”  of  moderation  (“Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot 
De‘ot,”  i.-iii.). 

ABTALION,  POLLION,  or  PTOLLION :  A 

leader  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  middle  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  and  by  tradition  vice-president  of  the 
great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  of  heathen 
descent  (Bab.  Yoma,  71  5;  ‘Eduy.  v.  6;  Git.  57 5;  Yer. 
M.  K.  iii.  81  5;  see  Weiss,  “Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,  ”  i. 

1,  and  Landau,  p.  319).  Despite  this  fact,  Abtalion, 
as  well  as  his  colleague,  Sliemaiah,  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
beloved  men  of  his  time.  Once,  when  the  high  priest 
was  being  escorted  home  from  the  Temple  by  the 
people,  at  the  close  of  a  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (Yoma,  715)  relates  that  the  crowd  deserted 
him  upon  the  approach  of  Abtalion  and  his  colleague 
and  followed  them.  Abtalion  used  his  influence  with 
the  people  in  persuading  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  year  37  b.c.,  to  open  the  gates  of  their  city  to 
Herod.  The  king  was  not  ungrateful  and  rewarded 
Abtalion,  or,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  “Pollion,”  with 
great  honors  (Josephus,  “  Ant.  ”  xv.  1,  §  1).  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  passage  of  Josephus, 
Abtalion  is  meant  by  this  name  Pollion  (the  original 
form  of  the  name  is  presumably  “Ptollion,”  which 
explains  both  the  prefixed  A  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
omission  of  the  t  in  Josephus),  in  another  place 
(“Ant.”  xv.  10,  §4),  where  this  name  recurs,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Abtalion  is  intended  or  not. 
Josephus  relates  there  how  Herod  exacted  the  oath 
of  allegiance  under  penalty  of  death,  and  continues  • 
“He  desired  also  to  compel  Pollion,  the  Pharisee,  and 
Sameas,  together  with  the  many  who  followed  them, 
to  take  this  oath;  they,  however,  refused  to  do  this, 
but  nevertheless  were  not  punished  as  were  others 
who  had  refused  to  take  it,  and  this  indeed  out  of 
consideration  for  Pollion.”  Since  this  episode  took 
place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod’s  reign  (20  or 
19  b.c.),  this  Pollion  can  not  have  been  Abtalion, 
who  died  long  before,  as  we  learn  from  authorita¬ 


tive  Talmudic  sources,  according -to  which  Ilillel, 
the  pupil  and  successor  of  Abtalion,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Pharisees  about  30  b.c.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  J oseplius  was  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the 
names  Sliemaiah  and  Shammai,  and  so  wrote  “  Pollion 
and  Sameas  ”  instead  of  “Hillel  and  Shammai.” 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  life  of  Abta¬ 
lion.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simon 
ben  Slietah,  and  probably  lived  for  some  time  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  where  he  and  also  his  teacher 
Judah  took  refuge  when  Alexander  Jannams  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Pharisees.  This  gives  pertinence  to 
his  well-known  maxim  (Ab.  i.  12),  “Ye  wise  men, 
be  careful  of  your  words,  lest  ye  draw  upon  your¬ 
selves  the  punishment  of  exile  and  be  banished  to  a 
place  of  bad  water  (dangerous  doctrine),  and  your 
!  disciples,,  who  come  after  you,  drink  thereof  and 
die,  and  the  name  of  the  Holy  One  thereby  be 
profaned.”  He  cautions  the  rabbis  herein  against 
participation  in  politics  (compare  the  maxim  of  his 
colleague)  as  well  as  against  emigration  to  Egypt, 
where  Greek  ideas  threatened  danger  to  Judaism. 
Abtalion  and  his  colleague  Sliemaiah  are  the  first 
to  bear  the  title  clccvshan  (Pes,  70a),  and  it  was 
probably  by  no  mere  chance  that  their  pupil  Hillel 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  hermeneutic  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Midrash ;  he  may  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  his  teachers  for  the  tendency  toward  hag- 
gadic  interpretation.  These  two  scholars  are  the  first 
whose  sayings  are  recorded  in  the  Haggadah  (Mek., 
Besliallah,  iii.  36,  ed.  Weiss.).  The  new  method 
of  derush  (Biblical  interpretation)  introduced  by  Ab¬ 
talion  and  Sliemaiah  seems  to  have  evoked  oppo¬ 
sition  among  the  Pharisees  (Pes.  705.  Compare  also 
Josephus,  l.c.,  Ao?Muv  6  $apiaaloc ,  where  a  title  is 
probably  intended).  Abtalion  and  Sliemaiah  are  also 
the  first  whose  Halakot  (legal  decisions)  are  handed 
down  to  later  times.  Among  them  is  the  important 
one  that  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  offered  even  if 
Passover  fall  on  a  Sabbath  (Pes.  66c).  Abtalion’s 
academy  was  not  free  to  every  one,  but  those  who 
sought  entrance  paid  daily  a  small  admission  fee  of 
one  and  a  half  tropaika ;  that  is,  about  twelve  cents 
(Yoma,  Sob).  This  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding  by  the  people,  or  for  some  reasons  stated 
by  the  Sliammaites  (Ab.  R.  N.  iii.  [iv.]  1). 
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ABTALION  (OTTAVXANO),  SONOFMOR- 
DECAI  (MARCO)  OF  MODENA:  Italian  He¬ 
brew  scholar ;  born  in  Modena  in  1529 ;  died  in  Ferrara 
in  1611.  From  the  fact  that  Azariah  de  Rossi  in  his 
“Meor  ‘Enayim,”  p.  985,  refers  to  him  as  rO'H'iD 
(“  a  man  of  Modena  ”),  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  that  city.  The  mere  family  name  De  Modena, 
when  not  implying  actual  birth  or  residence,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Hebrew  by  HJPTlDD  (“  of  Modena  ”).  The 
descendants  of  this  family  now  bear  the  simple  name 
“  Modena.  ”  The  family  originated  in  France,  whence 
it  emigrated  to  Italy  during  one  of  the  expulsions 
of  the  Jews.  Mordecai,  the  father  of  Abtalion,  was 
a  very  learned  rabbi  and  distinguished  physician  in 
Bologna.  Abtalion,  the  youngest  of  four  sons,  re¬ 
moved  to  Ferrara,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
through  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  secular 
attainments.  Both  he  and  his  father  seem  to  have 
written  much,  though  nothing  has  been  printed. 

Abtalion  is  remembered  chiefly  because  of  his  in¬ 
tercession  with  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  in  1581 
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had  decreed  that,  all  Jews,  under  threat  .of  severe 
penalties,  deliver  up  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  rabbinical  works  in  their  possession,  in 
order  that  they  be  burnt.  The  Jews  were  naturally 
anxious  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  and,  as 
Abtalion  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  a  number 
of  Jewish  congregations  in  his  district  chose  him  as 
their  delegate.  The  pope  admitted  him  to  several 
audiences.  A  long  and  well-conceived  address  in 
choice  Latin,  which  Abtalion  delivered  before  the 
pope  and  many  of  the  Church  dignitaries,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  them,  and  the  decree  was  re¬ 
voked.  Abtalion  appears  to  have  been  in  his  youth 
a  cabalist,  for  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he 
had  invoked  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  revealed  him¬ 


self  to  him. 

tututography :  Ghirondi  and  Nepi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael, 
a  v  • Grfttz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden ,  x.  141;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  176.  A  relic  of  an  o  d  family 
arChjve  is  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant,  Ahd  ul-Kader 
Modena,  assistant  librarian  of  the  University  of  Padua.  It 
contains,  among  others,  a  letter  sent  to  Abtalion  from  Rome 
dated  1581,  informing  him  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  Talmud  decree  by  the  Papal 
See.  In  this  letter  his  name  is  written  Ottaviano  da  Modena. 


ABTALION  BEN  SOLOMON :  Italian  rabbi ; 
bom  at  Consiglio  about  1540;  died  Oct.  26,  1616. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Judah  Katzenellenbogen, 
rabbi  of  Padua.  His  veneration  for  his  teacher  was 
so  great  that  he  had  his  portrait  painted  and  hung  in 
his  study.  When  asked  to  explain  this  act,  then  an 
uncommon  one  among  the  Jews,  he  wittily  replied 
that  Isaiah  had  said  (Isa.  xxx.  20),  “And  thine  eyes 
shall  see  thy  teachers.”  After  having  completed 
his  studies  he  settled  as  rabbi  at  Rovigo.  A  decision 
rendered  by  Abtalion  on  a  question  concerning  the 
ritual  fitness  of  a  mikiceh  (ritual  bath)  gave  rise  to  a 
heated  discussion  among  the  Italian  rabbis,  his  oppo¬ 
nents  being  the  rabbis  of  Yenice,  who  were  the  most 
learned  in  the  country.  Apart  from  several  decisions 
on  that  cause  celebre,  scattered  through  the  works  of 
the  most  important  rabbis  of  those  times,  there  are 
four  books  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject;  namely: 
“  Milhamot  Adonai”  (Yenice,  1608);  “Mikweli  Yis- 
rael (Yenice,  1607);  “Paige  Mayim”  (1617)  for, 
and  “Mashbit  Milhamot”  (1606)  against,  Abtalion. 
Abtalion  vehemently  condemned  the  tpilfpul  method, 
and  opposed  it.  Leon  de  Modena,  the  critic  (1571— 
1648),  glorified  Abtalion^  name  in  an  elegy  which 
was  used  as  the  latter’s  epitaph. 

Bibliography:  Gbirondi and  Nepi,  Toledot  Geclole  Yisrctel, 
pp.  15, 17;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  8.  p  q 


ABTERODE  (APTROD),  DAVID :  Rabbin¬ 
ical  writer;  great-grandfather  of  David  Sinzheim; 
probably  born  at  Abterode  near  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main,  in  which  town  he  lived  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy .  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  “  Sef er  Hasi  - 
dim  ”  and  on  the  “  Yozerot  ”  (Liturgies  for  Festivals) ; 
hut  the  manuscripts  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  that  city  in  1711.  His  son  Solomon 
Zalman  rewrote  from  memory  the  commentary  on 
“  Sefer  Hasidim,”  and  published  it  in  1724. 
Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  lia-Hctyyim,  No.  70S. 
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ABTOLMUS.  See  Eutolemus. 

ABIT:  Arabic  word  meaning  “father.”  With  its 

different  cases  aba  (accusative)  and  abi  (genitive), 
as  well  as  its  abbreviated  form  bu,  it  is  frequentty 
used  in  Arabic  as  the  first  element  in  certain  com¬ 
pound  names.  The  relation  between  “Abu  ”  and  the 
succeeding  name  is  either  of  genealogical,  historical, 
or  attributive  nature,  as  Steinsclmeider  designates  it. 

The  genealogical  relation  is  the  oldest  and  most 


original,  for  in  olden  times  Abu  denoted  the  actual 
father  of  a  son  (more  rarely  of  a  daughter),  upon 
whose  own  proper  name  the  word  Abu  followed. 
Thus,  when  a  man  whose  real  name  was  Ibrahim  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Ishak  (Isaac)  he 
would  thenceforward  be  called  Abu  Ishak. 

The  use  of  Abu  in  the  formation  of  names  in 
those  cases  wherein  some  relationship  in  history  or 
legend  is  to  be  expressed  is  called  the  historical  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  word.  When,  for  instance,  any  one  of 
the  name  of  Ibrahim  (Abraham)  receives  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  Abu  Ishak  (Isaac),  the  particle  Abu  is  in¬ 
tended  to  recali  the  particular  Ibrahim  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  Koran,  who  actually  was  Abu 
(“  Father  ”)  of  Isaac.  Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
these  names  among  the  Arabs  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  they  offer  to  Europeans,  the  following  list  of 
historical  names,  called  kunya  by  the  Arabs,  may  be 
of  service:  (1)  The  usual  cognomen  for  Ibrahim  is 
Abu  Ishak.  (2)  Ishak  is  Abu  Ibrahim:  in  which 
Abu  has  entirely  lost  its  original  signification  of  “fa¬ 
ther.”  (3)  Ya'akub  (Jacob)  is  called  Abu  Yusuf 
(Joseph).  (4)  Yusuf  again  is  called  Abu  Ya‘akub. 
(5)  Musa  (Moses)  has  two  cognomens,  Abu’  Imram 
(Amram)  and  Abu  Harun  (Aaron).  (6)  Harun  s 
kunya  is  Abu  Musa,  (7)  Da£ud  (David)  is  called  Abu 
Sulaiman  (Solomon).  (8)  Sulaiman  is  called  Abu 
Da‘ud,  or  even  Abu  Ajub  (Job). 

Abu  is  used  attributively  in  conjunction  with 
adjectives  or  abstract  nouns,  forming  names  like  the 
English  “Goodman,”  “Prettyman,”  “Longman,” 
“Longfellow,”  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  Abu  al-Kheir, 
“Father  of  the  Good.”  The  following  adjectives, 
according  to  Steinsclmeider,  are  those  most  employed 
by  Judseo- Arabic  writers  in  connection  with  Abu, 
either  with  or  without  the  definite  article: 


AfiaorAflyya  Fath  Mahasm  Said 

‘Ala  Fihm  Maiizur  Tahir 

kAli  Hajaj  Muna  Taur  or  Thar 

Barakat  Hasan  or  Hassan  Munadim  Walid 

Fada  Hasbim  Nasr 

Fa’dhil  Jayyid  Ridha 

Faraj  Kbeir  Skad  or  Sa  ad 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ix.  228- 
filfi-630.  T,  ft 


ABU  AARON  OF  BAGDAD.  See  Aaron 
sen  Samuel  of  Babylon. 

ABU  ABDALLAH  MOHAMMED  AL- 
NTASIR  :  Almohade  sultan ;  ruler  of  Morocco  and 
southern  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  rule  of  the  Almohade  sultans  necessarily 
proved  oppressive  to  the  Jews  under  their  sway. 
Tliev  had  to  choose  between  conversion  to  Islam 
and  quitting  the  country.  Many  adopted  the  former 
course  though  only  outwardly,  a  practise  sanctioned 
tc  a  certain  extent  by  Maimonides’  father,  as  well  as 
by  Maimonides  himself.  This  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acquiesced  m  it  Abu 
Yusuf  YVaknb  (1184-98),  himself  a  noted  theolog¬ 
ical  authority  among  the  Almohade  rulers,  hoped  to 
make  the  proselytes  better  Moslems  by  ordering  them 
to  wear  a  special  garb,  consisting  of  a  black  gown 
with  long  sleeves,  a  coarse  veil  to  serve  as  keadgeai. 
As  soon  as  his  son  Abdallah  al-Nasir  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Jews  of  the  Maghreb  tried  to  induce  lum 
to  repeal  this  law ;  but  they  met  with  small  success 
He  only  changed  the  colors  and  ordered  them  to  v  ear 
yellow)  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  distinguishing 
costume  worn  by  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
practise  was  soon  imitated  in  European  countries. 
See  Badge.  t  ^  ... 

B1BUOGRAMT :  Abd-ul-WabM  al-Mar ^kosW’s  HiMorj/ 0/  t: he 

Almohadcs,  ed.  Dozy,  2d  ed.,  1881,  p.  224;  bratz,  wsc/i.  a. 

Juden ,  vii.  23.  H.  H. 

ABU  ALI.  See  Jephet. 


Abu  Amram  Joseph 
Abudarham,  David 
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ABU  AMRAM  JOSEPH  IBN  HASDAI. 
S«o  Joseph  m.v  Hasdai. 

ABU  AMRAM  (IMRAM)  MUSA  (MOSES) 
AL-S A ‘ AFRAM  AL-TIFLISI.  See  Musa  op 
Tiflis. 


■A-BU  AMR  AMITE  S.  See  Mus  v  op  Tiflis 

ABU  ANAN  YIZHAK  BEN  ALI  BEN 
YISHAK.  See  Ishak  ibn  Alt. 

ABU  AYUB  (SULAIMAN  IBN  ALMUAL- 
DEM)  OF  SEVILLE.  See  Sulaiman  ibn  Almu- 


ABU  AL-BARAKAH  HIBAT  ALLAH.  See 

Hibat  Allah. 

ABU  E ADHL  HASDAI.  See  Hasdai,  Abu 
Fadjil. 

ABU  AL-FARAJ  FURKAN  IBN  ASAD. 

See  Joshua  ben  Judaii. 

ABU  AL-FIHM  LAWI  IBN  YA‘KUB  IBN 
AL-TABBEN.  See  Al-Tabben,  Levi  ben  Jacob 


ABU  AL-HASAN  IBN  SAHL.  See  Ibn  Saul, 
Abu  al-IJasan. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISHAK  IBN  BARUN. 

See  Isaac  ibn  Babun,  Abu  Ibrahim. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISHAK  IBN  HALFON. 

See  Isaac  ibn  Halfon. 

ABU  IBRAHIM  ISHAK  IBN  JASOS  IBN 
SARTAR.  See  Isaac  ibn  Jasos  ibn  S altar. 
ABU  ISA  OBADIAH.  See  Obadiaii,  Abu  Isa. 
ABU  ISHAK  AL-ELVIRI :  Mohammedan 
poet;  lived  in  Spain  toward  the  middle  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  centuiy.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  attacked  Jews 
m  general,  and  in  particular  Joseph  ibn  Nagrela, 
whom  Badis,  king'  of  the  Berbers,  had  appointed 
vizier.  Abu  Ishak’s  inflammatory  verses  hastened, 
if  they  did  not  directly  cause,  the  assassination  of 
Joseph  ibn  Nagrela. 


ABU  ISHAK  IBRAHIM  IBN  ZAHAB. 

See  Ibrahim  ibn  Zaiiab. 

ABU  ISHAK  (=  IBRAHIM)  IBN  AL-MU- 
HAJIR  :  Spanisli-Arabic  vizier  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  mentioned  in  the  “  Diwan” (collection 
of  poems)  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  with  the  title  “  vezir.” 
This  is  the  only  fact  known  about  him,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  Ibn  Ezra 
has  led  to  two  attempts  at  identification.  According 
to  Stein schneider  he  is  identical  with  the  Abraham 
ibn  Meir  to  whom  Moses  dedicated  his  “  Tarsliish  ” 
(See  “Kerem  Homed,”  iv.  29;  Grittz,  “Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den,  ”  3d  ed. ,  vi.  100 ;  Steiuschneider, 44  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  col 
1808;  44  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  619.)  A  poet,  Joseph 
ben  Meir  ibn  Muliajir,  is  supjTOsed  by  Steinsclmeider 
to  have  been  a  brother  of  Abu  Ishak  (“Cat.  Bodl.” 
col.  1809).  Luzzatto  supposed  that  lie  was  the  son 
of  Abu  Ibrahim  ibn  Muliajir,  to  whom  Judah  ha-Levi 
dedicated  a  poem  (“Betulat  bat  Yeliudali,”  p.  20). 

Abu  Sulaiman  (= David)  ibn  Muliajir,  possibly  a 
relative,  is  mentioned,  together  with  Isaac  Alfasi  and 
Judah  ibn  Balaam,  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  44  Kitab 
al-Muliadarah  ”  (Fiirst’s  “  Literaturblatt  des  Ori¬ 
ents,”  x.  203;  Steinsclmeider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1809), 
although  Schreiner  does  not  speak  of  him  in  his 
description  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  work  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxi.  xxii.).  Abu  Sulaiman  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  David  ibn  Hajar  mentioned  in 44  Slia'are  Zedek  ” 
as  was  done  by  Griitz,  44  Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed 
vi.  112. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  524. 

G. 

ABU  J ACOB  BEN  NOAH,  Karaite.  See  Yusuf 
ben  Noaii,  Abu  Ya‘akub. 

ABU  KARIB  TUBBA.  See  Diru  Nuwas. 


B[*hIO?7RAP7IIY  :7  Gesch.  cl  Juden ,  vi.  58  ;  Munk,  Notice 

sur  Ahoulwalul ,  pp.  102  ct  my.  ^  ^ 

ABU  ISHAK  IBRAHIM  IBN  SAHL  (oi 
SUHL)  AL-ISRAILI  OF  SEVILLE ;  Spanish 
poet  of  the  thirteenth  century;  died  at  sea  in  1259  or 
1260.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  Almohade  rule  he 
embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  it  was  believed 
in  Spain  that  lie  recanted  before  he  died.  There  exist 
three  editions  of  his  works  (Cairo.  1875  and  1885* 
Beirut,  1885),  which  were  written  in  Arabic,  and  were 
edited  by  Hasan  b.  Mohammed  al- ‘Attar,  who  also  ap¬ 
pended  a  biography  of  the  poet, in  which  he  broadly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  sincerity  of  Ibn  Sahl’s 
conversion  mentioned  above.  The  poems  are  mostly 
of  a  religious  character;  a  specimen  may  be  found  in 
Ha ji  Khalf all’s  article  on  the  poet  (vol.  in.  241,  “Di¬ 
wan,  ”  p.  52).  Larger  extracts  are  given  in  Moham- 
med  ben  Shakir’s  biographical  dictionary  (“Faawat 
al-Wafayat,  ”  Bnlak,  1866,  pp.  29-35).  The  attention 
])aid  to  this  poet  is  probabljr  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  a  converted  Jew;  for  this  reason  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  many  of  his  poems  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  Abu  Said  ranks  among  the  oldest  poets  who 
developed  the  species  of  muwashshcih  songs,  or  girdle 
rimes  consisting  of  rimed  stanzas  headed  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  verses  of  different  rimes,  but  repeated  in 
each  subsequent  strophe.  One  of  Abu  Salil’s  mv- 
washs/iahs  is  printed  together  with  six  other  poems 
m  a  little  volume  entitled  “The  Seven  Sparkling 
Stars';  that  is,  the  Andalusian  Mu washshahs,  ”  p.  <? 
Beirut,  1864.  The  text,  however,  shows  considerable 
variation  from  Al- ‘Attar’s  edition,  both  as  regard* 
the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  and  the  wording. 
BhS?6^  by  Gayangos,  i.  158 et  sect 

SS!?nKand  a  l  ‘juSS?0?*  ct  Eneijclnpl 

xi  315’  d  A1'  A”ar;  Steinsclmeider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev 

PI.  IIlR. 


ABU-OMAR  JOSEPH  IBN  HASDAI.  See 

Joseph  ibn  Hasdai. 

ABU  SAHL  ADONIM  BEN  TAMIM  OF 
KAIRWAN.  See  Dunasii  ben  Tamim. 

ABU  SAHL  ALI.  See  Ali,  abu  Sahl. 

ABU  SAHULA,  ISAAC  BEN  SOLOMON 
IBN.  See  Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn  Abu  Sahula. 
ABU  SAID.  See  Levi  ben  Japiiet. 

ABU  SARI  SAHL  BEN  MAZLIAH.  See 

Saiil  ben  Mazltah. 

ABU  SULAIMAN  DAUD  IBN  HUSAIN. 

See  Daud  ibn  Husain. 

ABU  SULAIMAN  IBN  AL-MUHAJIR.  See 

!  Abu  Isicak  ibn  al-Muiiajir. 

ABU  TALIB  :  Imaginary  name  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  disputant  in  the  controversial  epistles  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Maroccanus  (see  Abbas,  Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn). 
The  name  is  given  in  some  editions  as  Abucalis  or 
Abucalib.  The  manuscripts  in  which  the  name  oc¬ 
curs  attribute  the  “  translation  ”  to  Alfonsus  Boni- 
hominis,  identified  by  Steinsclmeider  with  Abner 
of  Burgos.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  Arabic  original  existed,  and  the  name  of  the 
defender  of  Islam  is  probably  therefore  quite  fic¬ 
titious.  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known 
Arabic  writer. 

Bibliography  .-  Steinsclmeider,  Polcmisehe  unci  Apoloaetische 
ijitcratur ,  p.  loi  .  j- 

ABU  YA‘AKUB  IBN  BAHLUL.  See  Ibn 

Baiilul,  Abu  Ya‘akub. 

ABU  YA‘A3EOJB  IBN  NOAH.  See  Isaac  ben 
Noah. 

ABU- YUSUF,  Almohade  prince.  See  Almo- 
hades. 
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ABU-YUSUF  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  SHA- 
PRUT.  See  Hasdai  Athj  Yusuf  ibk  Shapbut. 

ABIT  YUSUF  HA-ZAKEN.  See  Joseph  iia- 
Zaken. 

ABTTBTTS  :  Father  of  Ptolemy,  who  murdered 
Simon  at  Jericho,  where  he  was  stationed  as  military 
officer.  (IMacc.  xvi.  11,  lo.)  H.  li.  L. 

ABUDARHAM  (Arabic :  Abu-dirham  or  Abu- 
darabim,  “Father  of  the  Dirhems”— or  tax):  A 
family  name  borne  by  Spanish  Jews,  for  the  first  time 
b  v  David  Abudarham,  who  was  a  tax-collector  and 
elder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Jews  of  Tudela  dur- 
jnr,'  the  reign  of  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  Castile  and 
r  eon  (1258-95).  Sancho  was  the  first  to  regulate 
the  taxes  which  the  various  Jewish  communities 
had  to* pay  to  the  royal  treasury.  For  this  purpose 
a  commission  of  the  four  chief  men  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Iluetc,  Septcmbei , 
logo  In  the  event  of  the  commission  failing  to  agree, 
it* was  the  king’s  order  that  the  whole  matter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  David,  and  both  parties  were  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  See  the  document  in  Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
n  141  where  Don  Dani  Abudarham  is  equivalent 
to  Don  David  Abudarham;  Kayserling,  '  Rev  Et 
juices”  xxxviii.  254;  Griitz,  “Gescli.  d  .Juden 

vii  167  168.  In  an  elegy  on  the  catastrophe  which 

overtook  the  Jews  of  Toledo  in  1391  (“  Letterbode,  ■ 
vi  33-37)  mention  is  made  of  “the  Synagogue  of 
Abudirham  ”  (=“T?T’?«),  probably  so  called  aRer  this 
David,  who  must,  liavo  caused  it  to  he  built  (lyay - 
serlino-  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxviii.  2o4)%  David  s 
son’s  name  was  Joseph,  and  his  grandson  s  David, 
the  best  known  of  the  family.  - 

In  1534  Moses  and  Isaac  Abudarham  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  living  in  Rome  and  entertaining  Moses 
Reubeni  for  a  short  while  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
“Gescli.  d.  Juden  in  Rom.”  n.  44). 

A  certain  Abraham  Abudarham  while  at  Ag  a- 
iniiut  in  1444  copied  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Ar¬ 
istotle’s  “  Niconmchean  Ethics”  (Neubauer,  Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  508,  No.  1426). 

About  1790  Romanelli  mentions  the  family  Abu- 
darliam  in  North  Africa  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xn. 
116)  and  a  certain  J.  Abudarham  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  Gibraltar  in  1843  (“  Voice  of  Jacob,  vol.  m. , 
list  of  subscribers).  An  Abudarum  is  mentioned  in 
Marseilles  in  1887;  and  in  Tunis  the  family  Abou- 
Derham  is  to  be  found  at  present  (Cazes,  Essai  sui 
l’Histoire  des  Israelites  de  Tunisie,’  1888,  p.  1“)- 

Bibi  iogkapiiy  :  On  Dirham  as  an  Arabic  proper  name,  see  Sej- 

B  bold,  Ibn  al-Atfr's  Kmvja  TTSrterftwcft,  P-  compare 
Weimar,  189ti:  Yakut’s  Geogr.  Diet.,  Index. p.  4~o-  Compare 
the  use  of  "Dinar”  in  a  similar  sense,  Seybo Id, ,  p.  t®, 
same  place.  Steinschneider,  Jew.  QuaH.^ Bet.  X.  1  .  .  , 

it  to  be  a  by-name  of  some  one  named  Joseph,  because  iiajj  j 
ben  Yusuf  was  the  first  ininter.  ^ 

ABUDARHAM  (or  ABUDRAHIM),  DAVID 
BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  DAVID :  A  commentator 
on  the  Synagogue  liturgy,  who  lived  at.  Seville,  Spain, 
about  1840,  and  was  a  pupil  of  J acob  ben  Asher.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  writers  who,  in  an  age  of 
decline,  felt  the  need  of  disseminating  in  popular 
form  the  knowledge  stored  up  in  various  sources 
of  rabbinical  literature,  and  thus  obtained  a  veil- 
deserved  fame.  His  book  lias  no  specific  title  be¬ 
yond  the  name  “Hibbur  Perusli  lia-Berakot  we-ha- 
Tefdlot,”  probably  because  it  was  intended  to  seive 
as  a  running  commentary  to  the  liturgy.  In  the  pie 
ace  he  states  that  he  desired  to  afford  the  peop  e, 
whom  he  found  lacking  in  knowledge,  the  means  01 
using  the  liturgy  intelligently,  and  for  this  puipose 
he  collected,  from  both  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Palestinian  Talmuds,  from  the  Geomm  and  all  the 


commentators  down  to  his  own  time,  the  material 
for  the  explanation  of  each  portion  of  the  prayer- 
book.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  each  observance  connected  with  divine  worship 
throughout  the  year,  he  made  use  of  all  the  works 
concerning  the  rites  he  could  obtain,  some  of  which 
were  very  rare.  In  addition  he  gave  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  Jewish  calendar;  hut  at  the  same 
time,  he  lays  no  claim  to  an}^  originality.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded,  as  no  one  did  before  him,  in  wri¬ 
ting  a  commentary  which  is  very  valuable,  if  not 
altogether  indispensable,  to  the  student,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  translated  and  condensed  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  who  still  use  the  ancient  ritual. 

Though  he  was  a  believer,  like  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  in  the  mystical  sense  of  words  and  num¬ 
bers,  he  combined  a  fair  grammatical 
His  knowledge  (in  spite  of  occasional  er- 
Account  of  rors,  as,  for  instance,  his  derivation  of 
the  Ritual,  minhah  from  menab  yoma),  good  com¬ 
mon-sense,  and  a  comprehensive  rab¬ 
binical  erudition,  and  thus  was  better  qualified  than 
many  of  his  predecessors  to  give  a  satisfactoiy  ex¬ 
planation  of  almost  every  phrase  of  the  prayer-book. 
The  work  started  by  Rashi  and  Meir  of  Rotkenburg, 
and  prosecuted  especially  in  France,  Spain,  and  Goi - 
many  during  the  fourteenth  century  (see  Zunz,  .tu¬ 
tus  ”  pp  22-30),  found  in  Abudarliam’s  profound 
spirituality  and  wise  judgment  a  fitting  conclusion 
and  consummation.  Three  introductory  chapteis  on 
the  reading  of  the  Sliema‘  (Deut.  vi.  4),  the  Daily 
Prayer  and  the  various  Benedictions  precede  the  com¬ 
mentary,  which  begins  with  the  Night  1  ray er,  and 
then  follows  the  order  of  the  prayer-book,  chiefly  ot 
the  Sephardic  Minhag,  from  beginning  to  end:  hrst 
the  Daily  Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  Prayers: 
then  the  Sabhatli,  the  New  Moon  and  the  Passover 
Prayers  (including  the  Passover  Haggadali)  and  the 
Pentecost  Prayer.  Considerable  space  is  given  to 
the  prayers  of  the  fast-days  in  general,  besides  those 
of  the  national  fast-days  in  commemoration  of  Jeru¬ 
salem;  then  follow  New-year’s  Day  and  Atonement 
Day  and  the  Sukkot  festival  prayers.  This  section  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  Haftarot,  and  then  fol¬ 
low  one  on  the  calendar  and  a  special  discourse  on  the 
Tekufot  and  the  superstitious  belief  concerning  it.  ^ 

The  last  section  treats,  in  nine  chapters,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Benedictions,  as  for  example  before  and  after 
meals.  The  closing  paragraph  quite  characteristic¬ 
ally  contains  the  rules  regarding  the  cutting  of  nails, 
and  ends  by  stating:  “This  book  was ' 

Seville  in  5100  after  the  Creation  of  the  Boi  d  hy 
Abudarham.”  In  the  manner  of  an  eclectic  he  fre¬ 
quently  states,  or  suggests,  many  explanations  for 
one  fact ;  but  a  certain  warmth  of  religious  feeling 
pervades  the  whole  book  and  makes  it  a  harmonious 
unit  giving  it  an  edifying,  rather  than  a  merely  legal, 
character.  That  the  work  supplied  a  common^ 
felt  need  is  shown  by  its  nine  editions.  The  nrst 
edition  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1489 ;  the  second  m 
Constantinople  in  1513 ;  the  third  and  fourth  m  Ven¬ 
ice  in  1546  and  1566  respectively;  the  fifth  m  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1726  (in  this  a  portion  of  the  calendar  v,  as 
omitted) ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  in  Prague  in  1  <  84  and 
1817  respectively;  the  eighth  m  Lembeig  in  18oi, 
and  the  ninth  inWarsaw  in  1877.  A  manuscript  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  Friedliinder  Library  at  St.  Petersbmg. 

B's  c£. 

Commentary  on  the  Booh  1  eziiah ,  ed.  Prasu  i  P- 
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ABUDIENTE :  Name  of  a  Marano  family  liv- 
mg  at  Lisbon.  Gideon  Abudiente,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  earliest  bearer  of  this 
name  of  whom  we  have  cognizance.  His  son  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  members  of  the  family 
emigiated,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
Amsterdam,  where  they  reverted  to  the  Synagogue 
From  here  some  Abudientes  went  to  Hamburg  and 
others  to  London  where  they  seem  to  have  borne 
the  double  name  Gideon-Abudiente ;  but  in  England 
the  descendants  discarded  the  second  part  of  the 
name  and  called  themselves  Gideon.  In  the  lists 
ol  the  Portuguese  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  for 
i.6'0’  tIie  names  Eliau  Obediente,  Jeu- 
uExi  Obediente,  and  Jeudah  Raphael  Obediente 
appear. 

Bibliography  :  De  Castro,  De  Synagoge  van  cle  Port.-Israel 
Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,  1875,  pp.  51,  54;  Kayserlim?  in 
MonatsschrifU  ix.  69;  Lucien  Wolf,  The  Treves^amm}  in 
1S96  (repriuted  from  the  jGW ■  Chron.);  p .15,  London!' 

G. 

Abraham  ben  Gideon  Abudiente :  A  prominent 
Dutch  scholar  and  mystic;  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  after  1666.  He 
lived  m  Amsterdam,  and  his  signature  is  among  the 
hrst  on  the  letter  of  homage  sent  by  twenty-four 
distinguished  men  of  Amsterdam  to  Sh  vbbeth  ai 
Zebi  m  October,  1666. 

Bibliography  :  Monatsschrift,  1876,  pp.  141-143.  ^ 

Daniel  Abudiente  :  TJncle  of  Moses  Gideon 
Abudiente,  whose  “  Grammatica  Hebraica  77  he  com- 
memorated  in  a  Spanish  sonnet  prefixed  to  the  work. 

Gideon  Moses  Abudiente :  A  son  of  Moses 
Gideon  Abudiente,  and,  like  his  father,  gifted 
y  i th  poetical  talent.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Joseph 
ben  Isaac  Penso’s  “Pardes  Shoshannim  ”  (Garden  of 
Lilies)  ,  Amsterdam,  1673. 

Judah  Abudiente :  Probably  a  son  of  Daniel 
AbudiexNte  ;  lived  at  Amsterdam,  and  published 
Oi  T°fi  (Good  Light) ,  a  Hebrew-Spanish  glossary 
for  the  young  (p.  32,  Amsterdam,  1675). 

Moses  Gideon  Abudiente :  Portuguese  poet 
and  Hebrew  grammarian ;  born  at  Lisbon  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  moved  to  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  about  1624;  and  died  at  Hamburg,  Germany 
February  24,  1688.  For  some  years  previous  to  liis 
removal  to  Hamburg  he  lived  at  Gliickstadt,  Hol- 
stem.  He  wrote  in  Portuguese  “Grammatica  He¬ 
braica,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  1633,  and  included  in  the  fourth  part,  devoted 
t0  , Hebrew  style,  some  of  his  own  poems.  He  also 
published  Fin  de  los  Dias  Publica  ser  Llegado  y  Fin 
de  los  Dias  Pronosticado  por  todos  los  Proplietas  ” 
Gluckstadt,  1665,  treating  of  the  theology  of  the 
prophets,  in  which,  according  to  Da  Costa,  he  seems 
q/0  iow  Shabbethai  Zebi  (“Israel  en  de  Volken,” 
1873,  2d  ed.,  p.  515).  His  Hebrew  poems  are  said  to 
exist  m  manuscript ;  some  of  them  were  published 
a‘^J-easse^  ”  (the  Hebrew  magazine  issued  in 
178o),  and  reprinted  in  “ Bikkure  ha-Tttim.77 
Bibliography:  Delitzsch,  ZurGesch .  d.Jiid.  Poesie ,  p  82* 
sS/fSle"’  °  coL  1762 ;  gening,  in  Momts' 

M.  K. 

Solomon  Abudiente :  Relative  of  Moses  Gideon 
Abudiente  ;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  •  author  of  Hebrew  and  Spanish  po¬ 
etry,  still  m  manuscript  at  Oxford. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bihl,  Esp.-PorL  Jud.  p.  8*  Neu- 
bauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Helm.  MSS.  No.  2251,  No  4  1 

G. 

ABUDIENTE,  SAMSON.  See  Gideon.  S\\r- 

CrtY 


ABU-L-FADHL  DAUD.  See  Daud,  Abu 
Fadhl. 

ABU-L-KHEIR  (“Father of  the  Good77;  called 
also  Isaac  ben  Samuel)  :  A  Spanish  scholar  and 
translator,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  settled 
at  Padua,  where,  in  1496,  he  completed  his  He¬ 
brew  commentary  upon  Al-Fergani’s  “  Extract  from 
the  Almagest,77  which,  however,  as  Steinschneider 
showed,  is  in  part  plagiarized  from  Handali’s  com¬ 
mentary  Two  years  later  he  translated  Albuba- 
ther  s  Liber  de  Nativitatibus 77  from  Latin  into 
Hebrew,  under  the  title  of  “Sefer  lia-Moladot, 77 
and  also  Rajibs  astronomical  work,  “  Completus.” 
Abu-l-Kheir’s  works  have  not  been  printed,  but 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  many  European 
libraries. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  TJebers.  ii.  546,  557, 580. 

L.  G. 

ABU-L-RABI.  See  Solomon  ben  Abraham 
ben  Baruch. 

ABU-L-SAR  BEN  JUTA.  See  Saul  ben 
Mazliah. 

ABU-B-WALID  MERWAN  IBN  JANAH. 

See  Ibn  Janah. 

ABULAFIA  or  ABU  AL  ‘AFIYAH  fa  UK 

fcOSDJh  that  is,  “Father of  Health77;  writ¬ 
ten  also  from  which  the  Italian  name 

Lolafti  and  the  English  “Bolaffey 77  are  certainly 
derived.  See  Steinschneider,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.77  xi 
488.  The  name  appears  as  Abenefeia  in  the  Barce¬ 
lona  list  of  1383.  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”iv.  66):  Name 
of  a  widely  scattered  Jewish  family  of  Spanish  or¬ 
igin,  one  of  whose  branches,  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
designation,. bore  the  surname  of  Ha-Levi.  Members 
of  this  family  were  found  in  various  cities  of  the 
Orient  and  in  Africa  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
the  data  collected  by  Zunz,  “Z.  G.77  pp.  432-434 
the  following  imperfect  genealogical  trees  can  be 
drawn  up;  for  later  descendants  see  Bolaffey: 

J udah  Abulafia  ha-Levi, 

XII.  cent. 

Todros  of  Toledo,  1204 


Meir  (n»ci),  d.  1244 

i 

Moses,  d.  1255 


Joseph 

Todros  of  Burgos, 
d.  1283 

Joseph  of  Talavera. 
XIII.  cent. 


I — 

Judah,  d.  1349 


Solomon, 
d.  1339 


Meir  Samuel 

|  (1280-1310) 


Samuel 


Meir, 
d.  1349 


Joseph, 
d.  1350 


Meir, 
d.  1349 


Samuel, 
d.  about  1360 


Samuel, 
d.  1349 


The  fiist  Abulafia  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  in 
Toledo,  and  the  first  Jew  to  settle  in  Spain  in  modern 
times  was  an  Abulafia  from  Tunis.  It  is  probable 
that  Moses  and  Solomon  Afia  (rpi&y),  mentioned  in 
1445  as  prominent  men  in  Saragossa,  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  m  _ q 
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ABULAEIA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL : 

One  of  the  earliest  cabalists ;  horn  1240  at  Saragossa, 
in  Aragon;  died  some  time  after  1291.  Very  early 
in  life  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Tudcla,  m  ISa- 
varre  where  his  aged  father  carefully  instructed  him 
in  the  Bible  and  Talmud.  When  eighteen  years  old 
his  father  died,  and  two  years  later  Abraham  began 
a  life  of  ceaseless  wandering.  His  first  journey 
was  to  Palestine,  whence  he  intended  to  start  and 
find  the  legendary  river  Sambation  and  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes.  He  got  no  further  than  Acre,  however, 
owing  to  tiie  desolation  wrought  in  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  last  Crusades.  He  then  determined  to  go  to 
Borne,  but  stopped  short  in  Capua,  where  lie  devoted 
himself  with  passionate  zeal  to  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  of  the  “Moreh”  of  Maimonides,  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  philosopher  and  physician  named  Hillel 
—probably  the  well-known  Hillel  ben  Samuel  ben 
Eliezer  of  Verona.  Although  he  always  holds  Mai¬ 
monides  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  often  makes 
use  of  sentences  from  his  writings,  he  was  as  little 
satisfied  with  his  philosophy  as  with  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  He  thirsted 
after  the  highest.  He  was  of  a  communicative  dis¬ 
position,  able  and  eager  to  teach  others.  He  wrote 
industriously  on  cabalistic,  philosophical,  and  gram¬ 
matical  subjects,  and  succeeded  in  surrounding  him¬ 
self  with  numerous  pupils,  to  whom  lie  imparted 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  became  subject  to  visions,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  at  Barcelona,  immersed  himself  m 
the  study  of  the  book  “Yezirah”  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  commentaries.  This  book,  and  particularly  the 
commentary  and  method  of  the  German  mystic, 
Eleazar  of  Worms,  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon 
him  and  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  his 
mystical  bent.  Letters  of  the  alphabet,  numerals, 
vowel-points,  all  became  symbols  of  existence  to 
him,  and  their  combinations  and  permutations,  sup¬ 
plementing  and  explaining  one  another,  possessed 
for  him  an  illumining  power  most  effectively  to  be 
disclosed  in  a  deeper  study  of  the  divine  names,  and 
especially  of  the  consonants  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
With  such  auxiliaries,  and  with  the  observance  ot 
certain  rites  and  ascetic  practises,  men,  he  says, 
may  attain  to  the  highest  aim  of  existence  and  be¬ 
come  prophets ;  not  in  order  to  work  miracles  and 
signs,  but  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  be  able  to  penetrate  intuitively  into  the 
inscrutable  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  riddles  of  cre¬ 
ation,  the  problems  of  human  life,  the  purpose  of 
the  precepts,  and  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Torah. 
His  most  important  disciple,  and  one  who  carried 
his  system  further,  was  the  cabalist  Joseph  Chiqui- 
tilla.  Abulafia  soon  left  Spain  again,  and  in  lv/J 
wrote  at  Patras,  in  Greece,  the  first  of  his  pro¬ 
phetic  books,  “  Sefer  ha-Yasliar  ”  (The  Book  of  the 
Righteous).  In  obedience  to  an  inner  voice,  he  went 
in  1280  to  Borne,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  Pope  Nicholas  III.  on  the  day  before  New  Year, 
5041.  The  pope,  then  in  Suriano,  heard  of  it,  and 
issued  orders  to  burn  the  fanatic  as  soon  as  lie 
reached  that  place.  Close  to  the  inner  gate  the  stake 
was  erected  in  preparation ;  but  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
turbed,  Abulafia  set  out  for  Suriano  and  reached 
there  August  22.  While  passing  through  the  outer 
gate,  he  heard  that  the  pope  had  succumbed  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke  during  the  preceding  night. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  b\ 
the  Minorites,  but  was  liberated  after  four  weeks 
detention.  He  was  next  heard  of  in  Sicily,  wlieie 
he  appeared  as  a  prophet  and  Messiah.  This  claim 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Palermo,  which  most  energetically  condemned  Abu- 


lafia’s  conduct.  It  was  written  by  B.  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  who  strove  with  all  his  power  to  guide  men’s 
minds  aright  in  that  trying  time  of  hysterical  men¬ 
tal  confusion.  Abulafia  had  to  take  up  the  pilgrim’s 
staff  anew,  and  under  distressing  conditions  compiled 
his  “Sefer  lia-Ot”  (The  Book  of  the  Sign)  on  the 
little  island  of  Comino,  near  Malta,  1285-88.  In  1291 
he  wrote  his  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  intelligible, 
work,  “Imre  Shefer”  (Words  of  Beauty);  after  this 
all  trace  of  him  is  lost. 

Abulafia  calls  his  cabalistic  system  “prophetical 
cabala,  ”  distinguishing  it  thus  from  that  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  which  he  considers  of  lower  grade,  be¬ 
cause  it  satisfied  itself  with  the  characterization  of 
God  as  En-Sof  (“the  Being  without  end”),  with 
the  Sefirot  as  vague  intermediaries,  and  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  because 
its  method  remained  essentially  speculative.  Such 
is  only  a  preliminary  and  inferior  grade  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  highest  goal  is  prophetism,  assuring  men 
a  certain  degree  of  community  with  God.  Means 
hereunto  are  afforded  by  the  close  study  of  the  names 
of  God,  particularly  of  the  four-lettered  YHWH, 
and  also  by  gematria,  the  symbolical  employment 
of  letters  as  numerals.  In  this  the  letters  of  a  word 
are  to  be  considered  not  only  as  letters, .  giving 
the  sound,  but  as  numerals,  the  sum  of  which  may 
be  replaced  by  the  equal  sum  of  other  letters, 
producing,  of  course,  a  new  word,  which  must  prove 
to  be  identical  in  significance,  or  at  least  allied,  with 
the  first  word  whose  sum  it  equals.  Thus  Abulafia 
calls  himself  sometimes  and  sometimes 
because  the  total  of  the  letters  in  each  of  these 
words  equals  248,  which  is  likewise  the  total  ot  the 
letters  in  his  own  given  name  DiYOK •  In  one  place, 
desiring  to  call  himself  “  Berecliiah,  ”  he  misspells  it 
irPnDll  in  order  to  make  it  aggregate  248  (Stein- 
schneider,  “  Cat.  Munich,  ”  No.  409).  He  also  employs 
the  processes  of  notarikon  (regarding  each  letter  m 
a  word  as  the  initial  of  some  other  word,  and  so 
making  of  it  an  acrostic),  of  temurcih  (substitution 
of  one° letter  for  another),  and  of  ziruf  (connecting 
various  letters  of  the  same  word).  He  claims  to 
have  derived  his  system  of  letter-symbols  from 
Moses  Nahmanides ;  but  he  probably  drew  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  gematria  and  the  play  with  the  names  ot 
God  and  the  necessary  attendant  ascetic  life  and 
contemplation — rcilS — from  the  German  mysticism 
of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  His  view  of  prophetism  or 
the  prophetic  gift  as  the  highest  goal  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  influence  of  Judah  ha-Levi  s  Cuzari  but 
his  idea  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  itself  is  lather  in 
accord  with  Maimonides.  - 

Abulafia’ s  influence  upon  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cabala  was  rather  of  a  retarding  than 
a  fostering  nature.  He  gave  it  a  visionary  turn. 
Owing  to  his  influence  there  was  a  growing  tendency 
to  juggle  with  the  names  of  God  and  angels,  and 
to  employ  gematria  in  its  most  diverse  forms.  He 
was  the  first  one,  too,  to  allow  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  Trinity  to  show  a  faint  glimmer  m  the  Cabala.^ 
Abulafia  began  his  fruitful  literary  activity  in 
1271-  he  himself  states  the  number  of  his  writings 
to  be  twentv-six,  of  which  twenty-two  are  prophet¬ 
ical  ”  Of  these  the  following  have  been  punted. 
«  Sefer  lia-Ot  ”  (in  the  “  Gratz  -Jiibelschrift,  Hebrew 
part,  p.  65);  min'S  nttf!  (“  And  tllls  ^ 
consisting  of  a  reply  to  Solomon  ben  Adret  s  attach, 
in  Jellinek,  “  Auswalil  Kabbalistischer  Mystik,  p 
13 ;  “  Slieba*  Netibot  lia-Torah  ”  (The  Seyen  Ways  of 
the  Law),  and  “Imre  Shefer,"  m  Jellinek  Philoso- 
phie  und  Kabbala  ” ;  a  part  of  his  autobiography 
from  his  “  Ozar  Eden  Ganuz  ”  (The  Hidden  Treasure 
of  Eden),  in  jellinek,  “B.  H.,"  iii.  introduction,  p.  X.L 
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[Jell hick,  in  his  preface  to  “  ScTer  li'a-Ot, ”  says:  “In 
the  Spaniard  Abraham  Abulatia  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Essenism  of  old  found  its  resurrection.  Preach¬ 
ing  asceticism  and  the  highest  potentiality  of  the 
spirit  through  communion  with  God,  effected  by  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  His  names,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
considered  himself  to  be  the  God-sent  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God.  He  differs,  however,  from  the  Messiahs 
who  have  risen  at  different  times  in  his  many-sided 
philosophical  training  as  well  as  in  his  perfect  un¬ 
selfishness  and  sincerity.  He  addresses  himself  not 
to  the  masses,  but  to  the  educated  and  enlightened, 
and  does  not  coniine  his  mission  to  his  coreligion¬ 
ists,  but  is  tilled  with  the  desire  to  extend  it  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Christian  church  also.  It  seems 
that,  for  the  sake  of  influencing  these,  he  tried  to  con¬ 
struct  a  Trinitarian  system,  though  it  was  a  Trin¬ 
ity  in  form  merely,  and  did  not  touch  the  essence 
of  God’s  personality.  Before  his  vision  stood  the 
ideal  of  a  unity  of  faith,  the  realization  of  which 
lie  longed  to  bring  about.  Imbued  with  this  spirit, 
his  disciples  worked  in  Spain  and  Italy,  emphasi¬ 
zing  still  more  the  Trinitarian  idea  while  treating  of 
the  ‘  Ten  Sefirot  ’  in  order  to  win  the  adherents 
of  the  Church.  Hence  the  terms  Father,  Mother, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
creed,  in  the  cabalistic  literature  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  order  to  understand  Abulafia  psycho¬ 
logically  and  judge  him  correctly  and  without  bias 
in  the  light  of  history,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  cradle  was  in  Spain,  the  home  of  religious 
ecstasy,  and  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  that 
of  the  Crusades,  so  favorable  to  mystic  speculation, 
an  age  in  which  many  longed  to  see  the  barriers 
separating  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  broken 
down,  and  in  which  the  Alessianic  hopes  of  the  Jews 

found  new  nourishment  in  many  hearts.”  k.] 
Jellinek  gives  a  list  of  Abulafia’s  works  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  “Philosophic  undKabbala,”  p.  7;  but 
it  needs  correction  from  Steinsclmeider,  “Catalog,” 
2d  ed.,  Ho.  285  et  passim ,  Munich.  Abulafia \s  wri¬ 
tings  are  not  wanting  in  excellent  ideas  and  beautiful 
illustrations,  but  these  are  so  overgrown  with  mystic 
obscurity  and  abstruseness  that  a  perusal  of  them  is 
not  very  edifying. 


Bibliography:  M,  H,  Landauer, in  Literaturblatt  dcs  Ori¬ 
ents,  lb4o,  pp.  3S1  ct  seq.  (this  scholar  disinterred  Abulafia 
from  his  long  obscurity) ;  Jellinek  (who  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  this  author),  in  the  works  already  mentioned  and 
in  Ills  Beitrufjc  zur  Gcsch.  clcr Kabbala,  pt.  ii.;  Steinsehnei- 
der  Catalog  dcrHcbr.  Haudschriften  der  StaatshibUothck 
zu  Mhnchcn, 2d  ed.,  Nos.  28  et  alia,  containing  references 
t?  Hcbr.  Bibl.;  Gratz.  Gcsch.  d.  Juden,  vii.  7;  Bloch,  Gcsch. 
a.  hntwickclung  d.  Kcibbala,  pp.  40  ct  seq.;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gcsch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom ,  i.  247  et  seq.  (needs  some 
emendation). 

P.  B. 


hayyim  Abulafia  (Abolafia):  Author  of 
“Shibhe  Tannaim  ”  (The  Praises  of  Tannaim),  Salo- 
nica,  1872,  a  work  glorifying  the  Taunaites. 

.  Hayyim  ben  David  Abulafia  :  Talmudist,  who 
lived  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  held  rabbinical  posts  in  Safed,  Larissa, 
and  Suyrna.  An  extensive  work  from  his  pen  on  the 
Book  of  Commandments  (“  Semag  ”  =“  Sefer  Mizwot 
Gadol  ”)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Smyrna.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  haggadic  expositions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions, 
“  Esh  Dat  ”  (The  Fire  of  the  Law) ,  by  Joseph  Nah- 
muli,  Salonica,  1790.  Several  of  his  rabbinical  de¬ 
cisions  and  sermons  appeared  after  his  death  under 
the  title  “Nishmat  Hayyim”  (The  Breath  of  Life), 
Salonica,  1806. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  54. 


Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Abulafia:  Babbinical  au¬ 
thority;  born  in  Palestine;  died  at  Damascus,  1744. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hayyim  ben  David 
Abulafia  and  grandson  of  Isaac  Nissim  aben  Gamil. 
Abulafia  was  a  rabbi  in  Smyrna,  where  he  instituted 
many  wholesome  regulations.  In  his  old  age  he  re¬ 
stored  Tiberias.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works : 
(1)  “  Mikrae  Kodesh  ”  (Holy  Convocations),  Smyrna, 
1729,  containing  treatises  on  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
themes;  (2)  “Yosef  Lekah”  (Increase  of  Learning), 
Smyrna,  1730-32,  a  work  in  three  volumes  on  the 
Pentateuch;  (3)  “Yasliresli  Ya‘akob”  (Jacob  Will 
Take  Boot),  Smyrna,  1729;  and  (4)  “Sliebut  Ya- 
‘akob  ”  (The  Captivity  of  Jacob),  Smyrna,  1733,  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  haggadic  compilation 
“  ‘En  Ya‘akob,  ”  by  J acob  ibn  Habib  and  others  (Stein- 
schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  820).  M.  K. 

Hayyim  Nissim  Abulafia:  Chief  rabbi  of 
Jerusalem;  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  probably  in  Tiberias,  Palestine;  died 
at  Jerusalem,  Feb.  21,  1861.  He  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Ilayyim  Abulafia  (Furst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  16, 
and  “Zimrat  lia-Arez  ”  b}^  Jacob  Berab,  son-in-law 
of  Hayyim  Abulafia,  1st  ed.,  Mantua,  1745),  who, 
iit  the  invitation .  of  ^Sheik  Dahir  al-Emir,  came 
from  Smyrna  to  Tiberias  in  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Hayyim  Nissim  was  chosen  chief 
rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  to  succeed  B.  Isaac  Kobo,  in 
the  fall  of  1854,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  although,  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  of  Constantinople.  He  held  the  office  for  six 
years  and  four  months,  when  he  died.  He  left  many 
works  in  manuscript,  but  as  far  as  known  none 
lias  been  published.  B.  Abraham  Ashkenazi  was 
his  successor. 

Bibliography:  Lime z,  Jerusalem  Year  Book,  iv.  212.  213. 
For  his  epitaph  ibid.  i.  145-147. 

P.  Wl. 

Isaac  Abulafia :  Ilabbi  at  Aleppo,  and  author 
ofJ^Pene  Yizhak  ■’  (Isaac's  Countenance),  Smyrna, 

Jacob  Abulafia:  Babbi;  died  at  Safed,  Pales¬ 
tine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
father  of  Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Abulafia  and  grandson 
of  Jacob  Berab.  Abulafia  was  a  pupil  of  Asbasan 
and  a  rabbi  in  Damascus.  His  rabbinical  decisions 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Azulai,  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim,”  No.  140;  Ghirondi  and  Nepi,  “Toledot 
Gedole  Yisrael,”  No.  213). 

Joseph  ben  Meir  Abulafia:  Spanish  rabbi  in 
Seville,  Spain :  died  at  Toledo,  1349. 

Joseph  ben  Todros  Abulafia :  Spanish  writer; 
lived  in  Talavera,  and  published  a  defense  of  Mai- 
monides,  which  he  addressed  to  the  rabbis  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  Moses  de  Leon  dedicated  his  book  “  Shekel 
ha-Kodesh”  (The  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary),  1292,’ to 
linn  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  433  et  seq.). 

Meir  ben  J oseph  Abulafia :  Spanish  rabbi  in 
Toledo,  1305. 

Meir  ben  Todros  ha-Levi  Abulafia  (known 
sometimes  as  Hamah  =  Kabbi  Meir  ha-Levi)  : 
Nasi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Burgos,  Spain,  about 
1180;  died  March  29,  1244.  He  was  the  son  of  Todros 
ben  Judah,  to  whom  the  physician  Judah  ben  Isaac 
dedicated  his  poem,  “The  Conflict  of  Wisdom  and 
Wealth,”  published  in  1214.  Meir,  the  schoolmate 
of  Moses  Nahmanides,  was  so  highly  esteemed  at 
Toledo  that  on  his  father’s  death  in  1225  the  latter’s 
honorary  title  of  nasi  (prince)  was  applied  to  him. 
Although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  interpretations 
of  his  own  on  Talmudic  passages  wherever  they 
seemed  contradictory  to  his  idea  of  a  perfect  God 
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Olid  His  attributes,  his  unflinching  orthodoxy  led 
;iim  l0  ding  to  the  most  extraordinary  legends  and 
opinions  of  the  Talmud,  believing  them  to  be  liter- 
oilv  true  No  wonder  that  the  manner  in  which 
k-iimonides  treated  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in 
},-s  “  Yad  lia-Hazakali  ”  made  a  painful  impression 
upon  him.  Heir  wrote  a  letter  to  the  leading  men  of 
Lunel  in  order  to  express  his  indignation.  He  met, 
however,  with  scant  approval ;  for  Aaron  ben  Mesliul- 
3am  answered  him  harshly,  rebuking  him  for  his 
presumption  and  arrogance. 

Meir,  who  was  so  haughty  that  he  thought  it ^  de¬ 
rogatory  to  his  dignity  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ins  father, 
could  not  quietly  suffer  such  a  rebuke, 
Contest  and  replied  with  great  self-confidence, 
with.  Mai-  He  next  applied  to  the  scholars  of 
monides.  northern  France  regarding  the  same 
matter,  hut  his  success  with  them  was 
not  °reater.  None  the  less  he  remained  throughout 
his  lifetime  an  opponent  of  Maimonides  and  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Cabala.  On  account  of  advanced  age 
lie  took  no  part  in  the  controversies  which  broke 
out  later  with  regard  to  the  “Moreh.” 

Meir  was  the  author  of  Yad  Hamah  (an  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  name) ,  a  commentary  on  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Baba  Batra  and  Sanhedrin  (2  vols,,  Salo- 
nica  1790,  1798),  and  of  the  valuable  work,  Ma- 
soret  Seyag  la-Torah,”  containing  Masoretic  notes 
on  the  Pentateuch,  alphabetically  arranged  (Flor¬ 
ence  1750;  Berlin,  1761).  His  correspondence  with 
the  “  Sages  of  Lunel  ”  was  published  from  the  manu¬ 
script  by  J.  Brill  under  the  title  “Kitab  al-Rasa  ll- 
Sefer  Iggerot”  (Paris,  1871).  Compare  Aaron  ben 
Meshullam. 


Bibliography:  Geiger,  JVicl.  Zeit.  ix.  282  et  seq.;  Gratz, 

Gesch.  d,  Juden ,  vii.  39  et  seq. 

Moses  Abulafia  (or  Abu  AmrumMusa):  Span- 
isli  musician ;  died  1283.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Abulafia,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  music  (Stem- 
sclmeider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  viii.  70,  xix.  Met  seq.  ;  idem, 
“ Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  689).  Another  Moses  Abulafia 
was  a  rabbi  in  Toledo  between  1470  and  1480  (Zunz, 
“Z.  G.”  p.  434). 


Samuel  Ha-Levi  Abulafia  (or  Al-Levi,  but  er¬ 
roneously  Allavi):  Spanish  financier ;  horn  at  Toledo 
about  1320 ;  was  treasurer  to  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  ot 
Castile.  In  1350  he  was  recommended  to  the  king  as 
cliief  treasurer  by  the  minister  Juan  Alfonso  de  Al¬ 
buquerque,  whose  estates  lie  managed.  He  soon 
became  privy  councilor  of  his  new  master,  and  was 
the  most  influential  man  iu  Castile.  Through  his 
friendship  for  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  the  mistiess 
of  Pedro,  he  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  queen  and  of  the  grandees  who  adhered  to 
her  cause.  In  1354,  while  with  the  king  in  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Toro,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  enemies 
of  the  monarch  and  thrown  into  prison,  tie  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  his  release  through  the  payment 
of  a  large  ransom  and  escaped,  together  with  the 
king,  who  had  also  been  seized.  Don  Samuel  ha- 
Levi  restored  the  thoroughly  disorganized  finances 
of  the  state,  and  by  rigorous  control  of  the  tax-col¬ 
lectors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  b)r  an  arrangement 
which  he  made  with  the  creditors,  on  the  other,  lie 
managed  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of  money  m 
the  royal  treasury.  He  appointed  a  number  of  his 
relatives  collectors  of  taxes.  His  nephew,  Don  Jo¬ 
seph.  lia-Levi,  became  tax-collector  of  Seville.  Don 
Samuel  ha-Levi  occupied  a  mansion  in  Toledo,  which 
is  still  known  as  Palacio  del  JucUo  (“  J ew's  Palace  ). 
Several  synagogues  were  built  at  his  expense  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Castile,  among  them  a  magnificent 


one  in  Toledo.  This  synagogue  was  finished  in  1357, 
and  was  afterward  converted  into  a  church  under 
the  name  of  El  Transito.  Hebrew  inscriptions,  still 
preserved  on  the  side  walls  of  this  edifice — to-day 
a  national  monument — perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  good  deeds:  Samuel  maintained  himself  nearly 
twenty  years  in  his  high  position.  In  1360  Don 
Pedro  discovered  the  existence  of  a  widespread  con¬ 
spiracy  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and.  Don 
Samuel  were  said  to  he  implicated.  The  archbishop 
was  expelled,  but  Don  Samuel,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
denounced  by  envious  coreligionists,  was  dragged  to 
Seville  and  imprisoned,  together  with  his  wealthy 
relatives.  His  entire  fortune  and  that  of  his  rela¬ 
tives,  consisting  of  190,000  doubloons  (8950,000  or 
£195,737),  twenty  boxes  filled  with  jewelry  and  silk 
and  velvet  clothing,  and  eighty  slaves,  were  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  king.  He  died  under  torture  in  Seville, 
November,  1360.  “Prom  the  prison,  in  which  his 
king  caused  him  to  he  afflicted,  the  Lord  summoned 
him  to  a  heavenly  habitation.  ” 


Bibliography:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  cle  los  Judiosy 
ii.  223  ct  seq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cJ.  Juden ,  vii.  411  et  seq. ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Don  Pedro  und  scin  Schatzmeister  Samuel  Levu  m 
Monatsschrift ,  vi.  365  et  seq. 


Samuel  ha-Levi  Abulafia :  Translator  of  Toledo, 
who  was  still  living  in  1278.  At  the  command  of  King 
Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  he  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Spanish  “ Fabrica y Usos  del  Orlogio  della  Candela’ 
(Manufacture  and  Uses  of  the  Candle  Clock). 


Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat,  Bodl.  c°\-  1358;  idem, 
Hebr.  Uehers.  p.  986 ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden ,  vu.  469 ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  99. 


Todros  Abulafia  :  Spanish  Talmudist,  religious 
poet,  and  cabalist ;  born  in  1234 ;  died  at  Seville  after 
1304  (according  to  Gratz,  ‘’Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  viii. 
note  12;  Zacuto  in  the  “  Yuliasin”  gives  1288  ;  Azu- 
lai  1283;  Zunz,  “  Literaturgesch. ”  p.  481,  12b3).  He 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  hen  Todros  ben  Judah  ha-Levi 
Abulafia  and  a  nephew  of  Meir  hen  Todros  Abulafia. 
He  was  wealthy  and  influential  and  enjoyed  the  royal 
favor  of  King  Sancho  IY.  of  Castile  (1284-95).  At 
one  time  he  fell  into  disgrace,  was  imprisoned  and  m 
danger  of  capital  punishment.  While  m  prison  he 
had  a  vision  foretelling  his  speedy  release,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  following  morning.  Be  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  Queen  Maria  de  Molina  and,  as  one  of 
her  retinue,  accompanied  the  monarchs  of  Castile  to 
tlieir  meeting  with  the  king  of  France  on  Piovencal 
soil  Upon  this  occasion  great  respect  was  shown 
him  by  the  Jews  of  southern  France,  and  the  poet 
Abraham  Isaac  Bedersi  composed  some  eulogistic 
verses  in  his  honor.  A  poetic  dedication  by  Todros 
himself  is  mentioned  by  Zunz  (fc  S.  P.  P- 481)’ 
he  was  also  the  author  of  “Sefer  ‘Ahyot  Tebamot,” 
containing  novelise  upon  the  Talmudic  tieatise  i  e- 
bamot  (Azulai,  “Sliem  ha-Gedohm  ”).  He  devoted 
most  attention,  however,  to  the  Cabala. 

He  like  his  sons  Joseph  and  Levi,  libeially  sup¬ 
ported  cabalistic  scholars.  He  wrote  two  cabalistic 
works,  (1)  “  Sha'ar  ha-Razim”  (The  Gate  of  Se¬ 
crets),  a  commentary  on  Ps.  xix.,  K  , 

cusses  its  mysteries  m  connection  with  the  betnot, 
(2)  ■■  Ozar  lia-Kabod  ”  (The  Treasury  of  Gloiy),  an 
interpretation  of  the  Talmudic  Haggadot  m  a  caba- 
listicPsense.  The  section  of  this  treatise  dealing  with 
Berakot  and  Mo‘ed  has  been  printed  (Rovydvoi, 
1808).  Quotations  from  the  Zohar  occur  in  it  foi  the 
first  time  (2 7a;  VH3D  m  btOD'HO,  Zohar,  i.  36a, 

14This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  cabalistic  explanation 
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of  the  Haggadot.  In  these  two  works  Todros  Abu- 
lafia  appears  as  an  open  opponent  of  Maimonides, 
whom  he  otherwise  greatly  honors. 

Bieliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  432;  idem.  Liter aturcjesch.  p. 
481;  Griitz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juclen ,  3d  ed.,  vii.  188  and  note  12; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  937.  p  p 

ABULFARAJ  BAR  HEBRiEUS.  See  Bar 

Hebr/eus,  Abulfaraj. 

ABULHASSAN,  JUDAH  BEN  SAMUEL 
HA-LEVI  (IBN  ALLE VI) .  See  Judah  ha-Levi. 

ABUMAI;  Gaon  in  Sura  from  811  to  SI 9;  brother 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  gaon  of  Sura,  Colien-Zedek,  who  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  many  ritual  and  judicial  decisions. 
See  Geonim.  A.  K. 

ABUMAI  BEN  ABRAHAM :  Gaon  in  Pum- 
bedita  from  810  to  814.  No  responsa  in  his  name  are 
known.  See  Geonem.  A.  K. 

ABUN  ASTRUC.  See  Astruc,  Desmaister 
ben. 

ABUN  BEN  SAUL:  An  elegist  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Alfasi  and,  most  likely,  is  the 
one  whose  death  Moses  ibn  Ezra  deplores  in  a  poem. 
Two  of  his  elegies  are  found  in  the  Mahzor  of 
Avignon. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literature gesch.  p.  343;  Luzzatto,  in 
Kerem  Hemecl ,  iv.  31,  32,  85, 86.  ^  p 

ABUN  BEN  SHARADA:  A  Spanish  poet; 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
first  at  Lucena,  afterward  at  Seville.  None  of  his 
poetical  works  has  survived ;  and  his  name  is  known 
only  from  quotations  made  by  poets  like  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  Judah  Alliarizi.  In 
a  poem  attributed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (compare 
Dukes,  in  “  Orient,  ”  xi.  267)  Abun  is  mentioned  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  lexicographer  Menakem  ben 
Saruk.  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  in  his  “  Diwan  ”  (compare 
Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1972,  ii. 
12),  eulogizes  his  life  in  one  poem  and  bewails  liis 


Tiamat,  the  Assyrian  Abyss. 

(From  Ball,  “  Light  from  the  East.”) 


death  in  another.  The  eulogy,  however,  seems  to 
be  concerned  with  the  man  rather  than  with  the  poet. 
Indeed,  Judah  Alharizi  (“Tahkemoni,”  iii.)  classes 
Abun  among  the  poets  whose  works  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  because  they  were  of  but  little  interest. 

Bibliography  :  Dukes,  Nalial  Kedumim ,  p.  7 ;  Kerem  Hemecl , 
y.  86 ;  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Diwan ,  pp.  13, 14 ;  Brody,  in  the  Stein- 
sehneicler-Festschrift .  Hebrew  part,  p.  34;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl .  cols.  1739,  2314,  2462.  T  p 


ABYSS  :  Term  for  the  Dinn  (Gen.  vii.  11)  of  the 
Old  Testament,  used  in  the  apocalyptic,  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  cabalistic  literature  for  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  hell;  the  abode  of  certain 
demons.  As  such  the  Abyss  of  Fire  is  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (xviii.  11-16,  19;  xxi.  1-6;  xc. 
21-25)  as  the  prison-house  of  impure  angels  (com- 


According  to  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  verse  8,  the 
Lord  has  closed  and  sealed  up  the  Abyss  by  His  aw¬ 
ful  and  mystic  name.  There  was  a  place  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  believed  to 
lead  down  to  the  very  Abyss  of  the  world,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  earth  being  placed  there 
(Suk.  49&,  58 a;  see  Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xxviii.  80,  and 
Zohar,  iii.  61).  In  the  cosmography  of  the  rabbis 
(Midr.  Konen)  the  Abyss  forms  part  of  Gehenna ;  it 
is  beneath  the  ocean,  and  consists  of  three,  or  seven, 
departments,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  Cabala  the 
opening  of  the  great  Abyss  in  the  lower  world,  sealed 
with  the  seal  that  bears  the  Holy  Name,  plays  a 
great  role  as  the  seat  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  with  it 
corresponds  the  opening  of  the  great  Abyss  in  the 
upper  world  as  a  cosmogonic  element.-  See  Gehin- 
NOM ;  SlIEOL.  K. 

ABYSSINIA.  See  Falashas. 

ACACIA. — Biblical  Data :  A  hard  and  durable 
but  light  wood;  at  first  yellowish,  but  gradually 
turning  very  dark,  like  ebony.  Of  this  the  Ark  and 
its  altars,  with  their  staves,  and  the  bars  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  were  made  (Ex.  xxxv.  7 ;  Deut.  x.  8).  The 
Acacia-tree  is  called  in  Hebrew  shittah  (for  shintah), 
plural  shittim ;  Arabic,  sant\  an  Egyp¬ 

tian  loan-word.  It  is  the  Spina  JEgyptiaca  of  the 
ancients  (Mimosa  Nilotica ,  Linn.).  It  is  a  large, 
spreading,  thorny  tree  with  many  branches,  found 
in  Africa  and  Arabia.  The  name  of  this  tree  (shittim) 
is  found  in  various  locality  names  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  Shittim  (Num.  xxxv.  1);  Abel-Sliittim  (ibid. 
xxxiii.  49);  Betli-Shittali  (Judges,  vii.  22).  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  highly  prized  (Isa.  xli.  19). 

Bibliography:  Jablonsky,  Opuseula ,  ed.  te  Water,  i.  260; 
Rosenmilller,  Handhuch  Her  Bibl.  Alterthumslmnde ,  iv. 
part  i.  p.  272 ;  Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine ,  ii. 
249 ;  Imanuel  Low,  Aramciische  Pflanzennamen ,  p.  59 ;  p. 
197  (for  the  meaning  of  shittah  =  sant  =  Acacia,  Acacia 
Nilotica),  p.  388  (for  the  meaning  of  toranita  =  cypress), 
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_ _ j n  Rabbinical  Literature  :  R.  H.  2 3«,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Isa.  xli.  19,  counts  the  sliittah  (explained  as 
toranita  =  “  cypress-tree”  according  to  Low,“  Pflanz- 
ennamen,”  p.  388;  according  to  others  =  “  pine  ”) 
among  the  ten  kinds  of  cedar-trees ;  so  also  B.  B.  806 ; 
hut  Yer.  Ket.  vii.  31  d;  Tan.,  Terumah,  §  9;  Ex.  B. 
xxxv.,  mention  twenty -four  cedar-trees,  seven  of 
which  are  derived  from  Isa.  xli.  19  (compare  the 
fourteen  trees  in  Enoch,  iii.  and  Book  of  Jubilees, 
xxi  12,  where,  instead  of  shaJced  (almond),  shittali 
(Acacia)  was  most  likely  the  original  reading ;  see  Dill- 
man  “Das  Bucli  Henoch,”  p.  91,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Isa.  xli.  19,  lv.  13,  lx.  13 ;  compare  also  “  Geo- 
nonica  ”  xi.  1,  where  fourteen  evergreen  trees  are 
enumerated).  See  Tan.  lx. :  “Of  all  these  the  sliit- 
tim-wood  alone  was  selected  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  sin  that  Israel  was  to  commit  in  Sliittim  [Hum. 
xxv.  1  et  seq.].  Indeed,  while  Phinehas  assuaged  the 
divine  wrath  [Num.  xxv.  7],  the  Holy  One— blessed 
be  He !— said :  ‘  I  shall  in  the  future  heal  the  plague 
of  Sliittim:  A  fountain  shall  come  forth  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of 
Sliittim5  see  Joel,  iv.  18,  Ileb.  (Tan.  lx.). 

“  Acacia  trees  without  any  knots  or  fissures  were 
cut  by  Jacob  the  patriarch  in  Migdal  Zebo‘aya, 
Palestine,  and  were  taken  down  by  him  to  Egypt 
to  be  preserved  by  his  children  for  future  use  in 
the  wilderness;  wherefore  we  read  (Ex.  xxxv.  24): 

<  Every  man  with  whom  was  found  sliittim  [R.  Y . 
acacia]  wood. 5  R.  Hananiah  was  asked  regarding  the 
Acacia-trees  that  were  still  growing  there  whether  it 
was  right  that  people  should  refrain  from  using  them 
for  common  purposes  in  order  that  the  wood  might 
be  consecrated  solely  for  the  Ark,  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied:  ‘  By  all  means  remain  true  to  the  custom  of 
vour  fathers,  5  55  which  was  not  to  use  Acacia  for  such 
purposes  (Gen.  R.  xciv. ;  Cant.  R.  i.  12;  Yer.  Pes.  iv. 
JO d:  see  also  Testament  of  the  Patriarchs,  Simeon,  §  8). 

Iv. 

ACADEMIES  IN  BABYLONIA :  The  Jews 
of  Babylonia,  no  doubt,  shared  in  tlie  changes  and 
movements  that  Ezra  and  his  successors,  who  came 
from  Babylonia,  introduced  into  Palestine.  But  for 
the  four  centuries  covering  the  period  from  Ezra  to 
Hillel  there  are  no  details;  and  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  two  centuries,  from  Hillel  to  Judah  I., 
furnishes  only  a  few  scanty  items  on  the  state  of 
learning  among  the  Babylonian  Jews.  Sherira 
Gaon,  in  his  famous  letter  (the  chief  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Babylonian  schools)  referring  to 
those  dark  centuries,  wrote:  “No  doubt,  here  in 
Babylonia  public  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Torah ;  but  besides  the  exilarclis  there  were  no  rec¬ 
ognized  heads  of  schools  until  the  death  of  Rabbi 
[Judah  I.].”  The  principal  seat  of  Babylonian  Ju¬ 
daism  was  Nehabdea,  where  there  certainly  was 
some  institution  of  learning.  A  very  ancient  syna¬ 
gogue,  built,  it  was  believed,  by  King  Jehoiacliin, 
existed  in  Nehardea.  At  Huzal,  near  Nehardea, 
there  was  another  sjmagogue,  not  far  from  which 
could  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Ezra’s  academy.  In  the 
period  before  Hadrian,  Akiba,  on  his  arrival  at 
Nehardea  on  a  mission  from  the  Sanhedrin,  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  a  resident  scholar  on  a  point 
of  matrimonial  law  (Mislmah  Yeb.,  end).  At  the 
same  time  there  was  at  Nisibis,  in  northern  Meso¬ 
potamia,  an  excellent  Jewish  college,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Judah  ben  Betera  (Bathyra),  and 
in  which  many  Palestinian  scholars  found  refuge  at 
the  time  of  the  persecutions.  A  certain  temporary 
importance  was  also  attained  by  a  school  at  Nehar- 
Pekod,  founded  by  the  Palestinian  immigrant  Hana¬ 
niah,  nephew  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  which  school 
I.— 10 


might  have  been  the  cause  of  a  schism  between  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  and  those  of  Palestine,  had  not 
the  Palestinian  authorities  promptly  cheeked  Hanan- 
iah’s  ambition. 

Among  those  that  helped  to  restore  Palestinian 
learning,  after  Hadrian,  was  the  Babylonian  scholar 
Nathan,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  exilarch, 
who  continued  his  activity  even  under  Judah  I. 
Another  Babylonian,  Hiyya,  belonged  to  the  fore¬ 
most  leaders  in  the  closing  age  of  the  Tannaim. 
His  nephew,  Abba  Abika,  afterward  called  simply 
Rab,  was  one  of  the  most  important  pupils  of  J udah  I. 
Rab’s  return  to  his  Babylonian  home,  the  year  of 
which  has  been  accurately  recorded  (530  of  the 
Seleucidan,  or  219  of  the  common  era),  marks  an 
epoch;  for  from  it  dates  the  beginning  of  a  new 
movement  in  Babylonian  Judaism — namely,  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  dominant  role  which  the  Babylonian 
Academies  played  for  several  centuries.  Leaving 
Nehardea  to  his  friend  Samuel,  whose  father,  Abba, 
was  already  reckoned  among  the  au- 
Nehardea,  thorities  of  that  town,  Rab  founded  a 
Sura,  Pum-  new  academy  in  Sura,  where  he  held 

bedita,  property.  Thus,  there  existed  in  Baby- 

and  Ma-  Ionia  two  contemporary  academies,  so 

buz  a.  far  removed  from  each  other,  how¬ 
ever,  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other’s  operations.  Since  Rab  and  Samuel  were 
acknowledged  peers  in  position  and  learning,  their 
academies  likewise  were  accounted  of  equal  rank 
and  influence.  Thus  both  Babylonian  rabbinical 
schools  opened  their  lectures  brilliantly,  and  the  en¬ 
suing  discussions  in  their  classes  furnished  the  ear¬ 
liest  stratum  of  the  scholarly  material  deposited  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  coexistence  for  many 
decades  of  these  two  colleges  of  equal  rank  origi¬ 
nated  that  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  dual 
leadership  of  the  Babylonian  Academies  which, 
with  some  slight  interruptions,  became  a  permanent 
institution  and  a  weighty  factor  in  the  development 
of  Babylonian  Judaism. 

When  Odenathus  destroyed  Nehardea  in  259- 
twelve  years  after  Rab’s  death,  and  five  years  after 
that  of  Samuel— its  place  was  taken  by  a  neighboring 
town,  Pumbedita,  where  Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  a  pupil 
of  both  Rab  and  Samuel,  founded  a  new  school. 
During  the  life  of  its  founder,  and  still  more  under 
his  successors,  this  school  acquired  a  reputation  for 
intellectual  keenness  and  discrimination,  which  often 
degenerated  into  mere  hair-splitting.  Pumbedita 
became  the  other  focus  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Babylonian  Israel,  and  retained  that  position  until 
the  end  of  the  gaonic  period. 

Nehardea  once  more  came  into  prominence  under 
Amemar,  a  contemporary  of  Aslii.  The  luster  of 
Sura  (also  known  by  the  name  of  its  neighboring 
town,  Mata  Mehasya)  was  enhanced  by  Rab’s  pupil 
and  successor,  Huna,  under  whom  the  attendance 
at  the  academy  reached  unusual  numbers.  When 
Huna  died,  in  397,  Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  principal 
of  tlie  Pumbedita  Academy,  was  recognized  also 
by  the  sages  of  Sura  as  their  head.  On  the  death 
of  Judah,  two  years  later,  Sura  became  the  only 
center  of  learning,  with  Hisda  (died  309)  as  its 
head.  Hisda  had  in  Huna’s  lifetime  rebuilt  Rab  s 
ruined  academy  in  Sura,  while  Huna’s  college 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mata  Mehasya  (Sherira). 
On  Hisda’s  death  Sura  lost  its  importance  for  a 
long  'time.  In  Pumbedita,  Rabbah  bar  Nahmam 
(died  331),  Joseph  (died  333),  and  Abaye  (died  338) 
tau "lit  in  succession.  They  were  followed  by  Raba, 
who  transplanted  the  college  to  his  native  town, 
Mahuza  Under  these  masters  the  study  of  the  Law 
attained  a  notable  development,  to  which  certain 
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Palestinian  scholars,  driven  from  their  own  homes  by 
the  persecutions  of  Homan  tyranny,  contributed  no 
inconsiderable  share. 

After  Raba’s  death,  in  352,  Pumbedita  regained 
its  former  position.  The  head  of  the  academy  was 
Naliman  bar  Isaac  (died  356),  a  pupil  of  Raba.  In 
his  method  of  teaching  may  be  discerned  the  first 
traces  of  an  attempt  to  edit  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  that  ultimately  formed  the 
Rab  Ashi,  Bab3rlonian  Talmud.  Not  Pumbedita, 
Founder  of  however,  but  Sura,  was  destined  to 
the  Baby-  be  the  birthplace  of  this  work.  After 

Ionian  Raba’s  death,  Papa,  another  of  his  pu- 
Talmud.  pils,  founded  a  college  in  Naresh,  near 
Sura,  which,  for  the  time  being,  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  growth  of  the  Sura  school ;  but  after 
Papa’s  death,  in  375,  the  college  at  Sura  regained 
its  former  supremacy.  Its  restorer  was  Ashi,  under 
whose  guidance,  during  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
(Ashi  died  427),  it  attained  great  prominence,  and 
presented  such  attractions  that  even  the  exilarclis 
came  there,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  to  hold 
their  customary  official  receptions.  The  school  at 
Pumbedita  recognized  the  preeminence  of  that  of 
Sura;  and  this  leadership  was  firmly  retained  for 
several  centuries. 

The  unusual  length  of  Aslii’s  activity,  his  un¬ 
deniable  high  standing,  his  learning,  as  well  as 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  the  day,  were  all  of 
potent  influence  in  furthering  the  task  he  under¬ 
took  ;  namely,  that  of  sifting  and  collecting  the  ma¬ 
terial  accumulated  for  two  centuries  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Academies.  The  final  editing  of  the  literary 
work  which  this  labor  produced  did  not,  it  is  true, 
take  place  until  somewhat  later  ;  but  tradition 
rightly  names  Ashi  as  the  originator  of  the  Bab}’- 
lonian  Talmud.  Indeed,  Aslii’s  editorial  work  re¬ 
ceived  many  later  additions  and  amplifications;  but 
the  form  underwent  no  material  modification.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  must  be  considered  the  work 
of  the  Academy  of  Sura,  because  Ashi  submitted 
to  each  of  the  semiannual  general  assemblies  of  the 
academy,  treatise  by  treatise,  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
amination  and  selection,  and  invited  discussion  upon 
them.  His  work  was  continued  and  perfected,  and 
probably  reduced  to  writing,  by  succeeding  heads 
of  the  Sura  Academy,  who  preserved  the  fruit  of  his 
labors  in  those  sad  times  of  persecution  which,  shortly 
after  his  death,  were  the  lot  of  the  Jews  of  Babylonia. 
These  misfortunes  were  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  publication  of  the  Talmud  as  a  complete 
work ;  and  from  the  Academy  of  Sura  was  issued 
that  unique  literary  effort  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  such  an  extraordinary  position  in  Judaism. 
Rabina  (R.  Abina),  a  teacher  in  Sura,  is  considered 
by  tradition  the  last  amora ;  and  the  year  of  his 
death  (812  of  the  Seleucidan,  or  500  of  the  common 
era)  is  considered  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  Talmud. 

The  three  centuries  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  was  developed  in  the  academies 
founded  by  Rab  and  Samuel  were  followed  by  five 
centuries  during  which  it  was  zealously  preserved, 
studied,  expounded  in  the  schools,  and,  through 
their  influence,  recognized  by  the  whole  diaspora. 
Sura  and  Pumbedita  were  considered  the  only  im¬ 
portant  seats  of  learning:  their  heads  and  sages  were 
the  undisputed  authorities,  whose  decisions  were 
sought  from  all  sides  and  were  accepted  wherever 
Jewish  communal  life  existed.  In  the  words  of  the 
haggadist  (Tan.,  Noahjii.),  “God  created  these  two 
academies  in  order  that  the  promise  might  be  ful¬ 
filled,  that  the  word  of  God  should  never  depart 
from  Israel's  mouth  ”  (Isa.  lix.  21).  The  periods  of 
Jewish  history  immediately  following  the  close  of 


the  Talmud  are  designated  according  to  the  titles 
of  the  teachers  at  Sura  and  Pumbedita;  thus  we 
have  “  the  time  of  the  Geonim  and  that  of  the  Sa¬ 
boraim.  The  Saboraim  were  the  scholars  whose 
diligent  hands  completed  the  Talmud  in  the  first 
third  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  adding  manifold  amplifi¬ 
cations  to  its  text.  The  title  “gaon,”  which  origi¬ 
nally  belonged  preeminently  to  the  head  of  the  Sura 
Academy,  came  into  general  use  in 
Saboraim  the  seventh  centuiy,  under  Moliam- 
and  medan  supremacy,  when  the  official 
Geonim.  position  and  rank  of  the  exilarclis  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  acadeiry  were  reg¬ 
ulated  anew.  But  in  order  to  leave  no  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  bearers  of  the  title,  history  must  either 
continue  the  Saboraim  into  the  seventh  century  or 
accept  an  older  origin  for  the  title  of  gaon.  In 
point  of  fact,  both  titles  are  only  conventionally  and 
indifferently  applied ;  the  bearers  of  them  are  heads 
of  either  of  the  two  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbe¬ 
dita  and,  in  that  capacity,  successors  of  the  Amoraim. 

The  inherited  higher  standing  of  Sura  endured 
until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  after  which 
Pumbedita  came  into  greater  importance.  Sura 
will  always  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish 
history;  for  it  was  there  that  Saadia  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  Jewish  lore,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Judaism.  Pumbe¬ 
dita,  on  the  other  hand,  may  boast  that  two  of  its 
teachers,  Sherira  and  his  son  Hai  (died  1038),  ter¬ 
minated  in  most  glorious  fashion  the  age  of  the 
Geonim  and  with  it  the  activities  of  the  Babylonian 
Academies. 

The  official  designation  of  the  Babylonian  Acade¬ 
mies  was  the  Aramaic  metibta  (Hebrew,  yeshibali). 

session,  meeting.  The  head  of  the 
Organiza-  academy  was  accordingly  called  resh 
tion  of  metibta  (Hebrew,  rosh  yeshibali). 

the  Acad-  There  is  a  tradition  that  Huna,  the 
emies.  second-  principal  of  Sura,  was  the 
first  to  bear  the  title.  Before  him  the 
usual  appellation  in  Babylonia  was  resh  siclra; 
resh  metibta  remained  the  official  designation  for 
the  head  of  the  academy  till  the  end  of  the  gaonic 
period,  and  was  by  no  means  displaced  by  the  title 
gaon,  which,  in  fact,  signifies  merely  “Highness”  or 
“Excellency.” 

xVt  the  side  of  the  resh  metibta ,  and  second  to 
him  in  rank,  stood  the  resh  kallcth  (president  of 
the  general  assembly).  "The  kallah 
The  (general  assembly)  was  a  character- 
Kallah.  istic  feature  of  Babylonian  Judaism 
altogether  unknown  in  Palestine.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  great  extent  of  Babylonia,  opportunities 
had  to  be  furnished  for  those  living  far  from  the 
academies  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations.  These 
meetings  of  outside  students,  at  which  of  course  the 
most  varying  ages  and  degrees  of  knowledge  were 
represented,  took  place  twice  a  year,  in  the  months 
Adar  and  Elul.  An  account  dating  from  the  tenth 
centuiy,  describing  the  order  of  procedure  and  of 
the  differences  in  rank  at  the  kallah,  contains  de¬ 
tails  that  refer  only  to  the  period  of  the  Geonim; 
but  much  of  it  extends  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Amoraim.  The  description  given  in  the  following 
condensed  rendering  furnishes,  at  all  events,  a  curb 
ous  picture  of  the  whole  institution  and  of  the  inner 
life  and  organization  of  the  Babylonian  Academies : 

“In  the  kallah-months,  that  is,  in  Elul,  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  Adar,  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  the  disciples 
journey  from  their  various  abodes  to  the  meeting,  after  having 
prepared  in  the  previous  five  months  the  treatise  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  kallah-month  by  the  head  of  the 
academy.  In  Adar  and  Elul  they  present  themselves  before 
the  head,  who  examines  them  upon  this  treatise.  They  sit  in 
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following  order  of  rank  :  Immediately  next  to  the  president 
At  he  lirst  row,  consisting  of  ten  men ;  seven  of  these  are  reshe 
k-illaii  •  three  of  them  are  called  ‘haberim  ’  [associates].  Each 
the  seven  reshe  kallah  has  under  him  ten  men  called  1  allu- 
flm 1  [masters].  The  seventy  alluflm  form  the 
Procedure  at  Sanhedrin,  and  are  seated  behind  the  above- 
the  Kallah.  mentioned  first  row,  in  seven  rows,  their  faces 
being  turned  toward  the  president.  Behind 
lliem  are  seated,  without  special  locations,  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  academy  and  the  assembled  disciples. 

“  The  examination  proceeds  in  this  wise :  They  that  sit  in  the 
first  row  recite  aloud  the  subject-matter,  while  the  members  of 
the  remaining  rows  listen  in  silence.  When  they  reach  a  pas¬ 
sage  that  requires  discussion  they  debate  it  among  themselves, 
the  head  silently  taking  note  of  the  subject  of  discussion.  Then 
the  head  himself  lectures  upon  the  treatise  under  consideration, 
and  adds  an  exposition  of  those  passages  that  have  given  rise  to 
discussion.  Sometimes  he  addresses  a  question  to  those  assem¬ 
bled  as  to  how  a  certain  Halakah  is  to  be  explained:  this  must 
be  answered  only  by  the  scholar  named  by  the  head.  The  head 
adds  his  own  exposition,  and  when  everything  has  been  made 
clear  one  of  those  in  the  first  row  arises  and  delivers  an  address, 
intended  for  the  whole  assembly,  summing  up  the  arguments 
on  the  theme  they  have  been  considering.  .  .  . 

“In  the  fourth  week  of  the  kallah-month  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  as  well  as  the  other  disciples,  are  examined  indi¬ 
vidually  by  the  head,  to  prove  their  knowledge  and  capacity. 
Whoever  is  shown  to  have  insufficiently  prepared  himself  is  re¬ 
proved  by  the  head,  and  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
stipend  appropriated  for  his  subsistence.  .  .  .  The  questions 
that  have  been  received  from  various  quarters  are  also  discussed 
at  these  kallah  assemblies  for  final  solution.  The  head  listens 
to  the  opinions  of  those  present  and  formulates  the  decision, 
which  is  immediately  written  down.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
these  collective  answers  [responsa]  are  read  aloud  to  the  as¬ 
sembly,  and  signed  by  the  head.” 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Shcrira  Gaon ;  Zacuto,  Safer  Yu- 
hasin ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juclen ,  2d  ed.,  v.  429-434;  idem,  He¬ 
brew  trans.,  iii.  490-492 ;  Is.  Halevy,  Dorot  ha-Rishonim ,  iii. 
214-229 ;  Weiss,  Dor ,  iii.  42, 145 ;  iv.  see  index,  p.  361 ;  Ad. 
Schwarz,  Hochschulen  in  PaUistina  unci  Babylonien,  in 
Jalirb.  f.  Jiicl.  Gesch.  unci  Lit.  1899.  -yy  -g 

ACADEMIES  IN  PALESTINE:  According 
to  an  oft- quoted  tradition  of  Hoshayali  (a  collector 
of  Tannaite  traditions,  wlio  lived  in  Ciesarea  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century),  there  existed  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  480  sjmagogues,  all  of  which  were  destroyed 
with  the  Temple.  Each  of  these  synagogues  was 
provided  with  a  school  for  Biblical  instruction,  as 
well  as  one  for  instruction  in  the  oral  law.  Besides 
these  schools  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  tradition  ‘(which  is  not  to  be  too  read¬ 
ily  discredited,  though  it  may  have  exaggerated 
their  number  for  the  sake  of  a  good  round  figure), 
there  existed  in  Jerusalem  a  sort  of  university  or 
academy  —  an  institution  composed  of  the  scribes 
(sages  and  teachers),  whose  pupils,  having  out¬ 
grown  the  schools,  gathered  around  them  for  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  and  were  called,  therefore,  tai¬ 
nt  ide  hakamim  (“disciples  of  the  wise”).  There  is, 
however,  no  certain  information  as  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  institute,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  it 
stood  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  whose  Pharisee  mem¬ 
bers  certainly  belonged  to  it.  The  most  important 
details  of  its  activity  are  afforded  by  the  accounts 
concerning  the  schools  (“houses”)  of  Hillel  and 
Siiammai,  whose  controversies  and  debates  belong  to 
the  last  century  of  the  period  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  relate  not  only  to  the  Halakah,  but  also  to 
questions  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  religious  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  schools  of 
Slmmmai  and  Hillel  occupied  two  and  a  half  years 
in  discussing  the  question  whether  it  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  for  man  not  to  have  been  created  FEr.  13&). 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  put  as  abrupt  an 
end  to  the  disputes  of  the  schools  as  it  did  to  the 
contests  between  political  parties.  It  was  then  that 
a  disciple  of  Hillel,  the  venerable  Jon  an  an  ben 
Zakkai,  founded  a  new  home  for  Jewish  Law  in 
Jabneh  (J amnia),  and  thus  evoked  a  new  intellec¬ 
tual  life  from  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  political  exist¬ 
ence.  The  college  at  Jabneli,  which  at  once  consti¬ 
tuted  itself  the  successor  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of 


Jerusalem  by  putting  into  practise  the  ordinances 
of  that  body  as  far  "as  was  necessary  and  practi¬ 
cable,  attracted  all  those  who  had  es- 
Jabneh,  caped  the  national  catastrophe  and 
Temporary  who  had  become  prominent  by  their 
Center  of  character  and  their  learning.  More- 
the  Jewish,  over,  it  reared  a  new  generation  of 
Nation.  similarly  gifted  men,  whose  task  it  be¬ 
came  to  overcome  the  evil  results  of 
still  another  dire  catastrophe — the  unfortunate  Bar 
Kokba  war  with  its  melancholy  ending.  During 
the  interval  between  these  two  disasters  (56-117), 
or,  more  accurately,  until  the  “War  of  Quietus” 
under  Trajan,  the  school  at  Jabneli  was  the  recog¬ 
nized  tribunal  that  gathered  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  confirmed  them ;  that  ruled  and  regulated 
existing  conditions;  and  that  sowed  the  seeds  for 
future  "development.  Next  to  its  founder,  it  owed 
its  splendor  and  its  undisputed  supremacy  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  energetic  Gamaliel,  a  great-grandson  of 
Hillel,  called  Gamaliel  II.,  or  Gamaliel  of  Jabneli, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandfather, 
Gamaliel  I.  To  him  flocked  the  pupils  of  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai  and  other  masters  and  students  of  the 
Law  and  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Though  some 
of  them  taught  and  labored  in  other  places — Eliezer 
ben  Hyrcanus  in  Lydda;  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  in 
Bekiin;  Ishmael  ben  Elisha  in  Kefar  Aziz,  Akiba 
in  Bene  Berak;  Hananiah  (Hanina)  ben  Teradyon 
in  Siknin — Jabneli  remained  the  center ;  and  in  “  the 
vineyard  ”  of  Jabneli,  as  they  called  their  place  of 
meeting,  they  used  to  assemble  for  joint  action. 

In  the  fertile  ground  of  the  Jabneli  Academy  the 
roots  of  the  literature  of  tradition— Midrasli  and 
Mislinali,  Talmud  and  Haggadali — were  nourished 
and  strengthened.  There, "too,  the  way  was  paved 
for  a  systematic  treatment  of  Halakah  and  exegesis. 
In  Jabneli  were  held  the  decisive  debates  upon  the 
canonicity  of  certain  Biblical  books ;  there  the  prayer- 
liturgy  received  its  permanent  form ;  and  there,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  edited  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  became  the  foundation  for  the  later  Targum 
called  after  Onkelos.  It  was  Jabneh  that  inspired 
and  sanctioned  the  new  Greek  version  of  the  Bible — 
that  of  Akylas  (Aquila).  The  events  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  great  civil  revolution  under  Bar 
Kokba  (from  the  year  117  to  about  140)  resulted  in 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  school  at  Jabneh.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  (R.  H.  31Z>),  the  Sanhedrin  was 
removed  from  Jabneh  to  Usha,  from  Usha  back  to 
Jabneh,  and  a  second  time  from  Jabneh  to  Usha. 
This  final  settlement  in  Usha  indicates  the  ultimate 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Galilee  over 
Palestinian  Judea,  the  latter  having  become  de- 
Judaism  .  populated  by  the  war  of  Hadrian. 
Restored.  Usha  remained  for  a  long  time  the  seat 
of  the  academy ;  its  importance  being 
due  to  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  one  of  whom,  Judah  ben 
Ilai,  had  his  home  in  Usha.  Here  was  undertaken 
the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  Palestinian 
Judaism  after  its  disintegration  under  Hadrian. 
The  study  of  the  Law  flourished  anew ;  and  Simon, 
a  son  of  Gamaliel,  was  invested  with  the  rank  that 
had  been  his  father’s  in  Jabneh.  With  him  the  rank 
of  patriarch  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hil¬ 
lel,  and  the  seat,  of  the  academy  was  made  identical 
with  that  of  the  patriarch. 

In  the  time  of  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  frequently  changed;  its  first 
move  being  from  Usha  to  Sliefaram  (the  modern 
Slief‘a  ‘Amr,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  eastward 
of  Haifa);  thence,  under  Simon’s  son  and  succes¬ 
sor,  Judah  I.,  to  Bet  Shearim;  and  finally  to  Sep- 
piioris  (Zipporin),  the  modern  Sefoorieh,  where  a 
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celebrated  disciple  of  Akiba,  Jose  ben  Halafta,  bad 
been  teaching.  Only  with  great  difficulty  could 
Simon  ben  Gamaliel  establish  his  au- 
Movements  thority  over  this  pupil  of  Akiba,  who 

of  the  far  outshone  him  in  learning.  Simon’s 
Sanhedrin,  son,  Judah  I.,  however,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  unite  with  his  inherited 
rank  the  indisputable  reputation  of  a  distinguished 
scholar,  a  combination  of  great  importance  under 
the  circumstances.  Judaii,  in  whom  “Torah  and 
dignity  ”  were  combined,  was  the  man  appointed  to 
close  an  important  epoch  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  one.  The  academy  at  Sepphoris,  to  which  em¬ 
inent  students  from  Babylonia  also  flocked,  erected 
an  indestructible  monument  to  itself  through  Ju¬ 
dah’s  activity  in  editing  the  Mishnah,  which  attained 
to  canonical  standing  as  the  authentic  collection  of 
the  legal  traditions  of  religious  practise.  In  the 
Mishnah,  the  completion  of  which  was  accomplished 
soon  after  the  death  of  its  author  or  editor  (about 
219),  the  schools  both  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylonia 
received  a  recognized  text-book,  upon  which  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  the  debates  of  the  students  were  thence¬ 
forward  founded.  The  recognition  of  Rabbi  Judah’s 
Mishnah  marks  a  strong  dividing  line  in  the  history 
of  the  Academies  and  their  teachers:  it  indicates  the 
transition  from  the  age  of  the  Takxaim  to  that  of 
the  Amor  aim. 

After  Judah’s  death  Sepphoris  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  and  the  Academy. 

Gamaliel  III.,  the  unpretentious  son 

Centers  of  a  distinguished  father,  became  pa- 
of  Learn-  triarch ;  but  Hanina  ben  Hama  slic¬ 
ing.  ceeded  him  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
introduced  the  new  order  of  things 
that  commenced  with  the  completion  of  the  Mish¬ 
nah.  In  Hanina’s  lifetime  the  last  migration  of  the 
Sanhedrin’ occurred.  His  pupil,  Johanan  b.  Nai»- 
paha,  settled  in  Tiberias,  and  the  patriarch  Judah 
II.  ’(grandson  of  Judah  I.)  soon  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  to  that  city.  The  imposing  person- 
alitv  and  unexampled  learning  of  Johanan  rendered 
Tiberias  for  a  long  period  the  undisputed  center  of 
Palestinian  Judaism,  the  magnet  which  attracted 
Babylonian  students. 

When  Johanan  died  in  279— this  is  the  only  settled 
date  in  the  whole  chronology  of  the  Palestinian 
amoraim — the  renown  of  the  Tiberias  Academy 
was  so  firmly  established  that  it  suffered  no  de¬ 
terioration  under  his  successors,  although  none  .of 
them  equaled  him  in  learning.  For  a  time,  in¬ 
deed,  C.esarea  came  into  prominence,  owing  solely 
to  the  influence  of  Hoshaya,  who  lived  there  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  and  exercised 
the  duties  of  a  teacher  contemporaneously  with  the 
Church  father,  Origen,  with  whom  he  had  personal 
intercourse.  After  Johanan ’s  death  the  school  at 
Caesarea  attained  a  new  standing  under  his  pupil 
Abbaliu ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
century  the  opinions  of  the  “sages  of  Caesarea” 
were  taken  into  respectful  account,  even  in  Tiberias. 
Sepphoris  also  resumed  its  former  importance  as  a 
seat  of  learning;  and  eminent  men  worked  there  in 
the  fourth  century,  long  after  the  disaster  to  the 
city  wrought  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Gallus. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  there  had 
been  an  academy  at  Lydda  in  Judea,  or  “the 
South,  ”  as  Judea" was  then  called.  This  academy 
now  gained  a  new  reputation  as  a  school  of  tradi¬ 
tional  learning.  From  it  came  the  teacher  to  whom 
Jerome  owed"  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his 
insight  into  the  “Hebra?a  Veritas.”  But  neither 
Ca?sarea,  Sepphoris,  nor  Lydda  could  detract  from 
the  renown  of  Tiberias. 


Tiberias  accordingly  remained  the  abode  of  the 
official  head  of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  of  the  Judaism  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  Academy,  which 
considered  itself  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Sanhe¬ 
drin.  The  right,  of  ordination  which,  since  Simon 
ben  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  alone  had  exercised 
(either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
of  Sages),  was  later  on  so  regulated  that  the  degree 
could  only  be  conferred  by  the  patriarch  and  coun¬ 
cil  conjointly.  The  patriarchal  dignity  had  mean¬ 
while  become  worldly,  as  it  were;  for  exceptional 
learning  was  by  no  means  held  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  its  possessor.  The  Academy  of  Tiberias, 
whose  unordained  members  were  called  hciberim 
(associates),  never  lacked  men,  of  more  or  less 
ability,  who  labored  and  taught  in  the  manner  of 
Johanan.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Eleazar 
b.  Pedat,  Ami  and  Assi,  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  Zeira,  Sam¬ 
uel  b.  Isaac,  Jonah,  Jose,  Jeremiah,  Mani,  the  son  of 
Jonah,  and  Jose  b.  Abin,  who  constitute  a  series  of 
brilliant  names  in  the  field  of  the  Halakali.  In  the 
department  of  the  Haggadali— always  highly  prized 
and  popular  in  Palestine— the  renown  of  Tiberias 
was  also  greatly  augmented  by  many  prominent  and 
productive  workers,  from  the  contemporaries  and 
pupils  of  Johanan  down  to  Tanhuma  b.  Abba,  who 
was  illustrious  as  a  collector  and  an  editor  of  liag- 
gadic  literature. 

The  imperishable  monument  to  the  school  of  Tibe¬ 
rias  is  the  Palestinian  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  of  which  Jo- 
The  hanan  b.  Nappalia  laid  the  foundation ; 
Jerusalem  for  which  reason  he  is  generally  styled, 
Talmud,  although  erroneously,  its  redactor  or 
author.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
this  work  was  not  completed  until  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Johanan ’s  death;  and  its  close  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  extinction  of  the 
patriarchal  office  (about  425).  But  Tiberias  did  not 
therefore  cease  to  be  a  seat  of  learning,  although 
very  little  of  its  subsequent  activity  is  known.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Babylonian  legend,  a  scion  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exilarcli’s  house  fled  to  Tiberias  in  the  first 
third  of  the  sixth  century,  and  there  became  a  resh 
pirka  (cipxL<PEPEXLT7K  —  head  of  the  school) ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  a  Syrian  bishop  made  an  appeal  to 
the  sages  of  Tiberias  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
Du  Nmvas,  the  Jewish  king  of  South  Arabia,  to 
cease  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  there. 

Further  importance  was  gained  by  Tiberias  as  the 
seat  of  the  Masoretic  traditions  and  innovations; 

for  there  in  the  seventh  century  was 
The  Tibe-  introduced  that  system  of  punctuation 
rian  Pune-  which  was  destined  to  aid  so  efficiently 
tuation.  in  the  proper  reading  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Biblical  text.  This  system, 
which  achieved  universal  recognition,  is  called  the 
“Tiberian  punctuation.”  At  Tiberias  flourished, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Masorite 
Phinehas,  called  also  Rosli  Yeshibali  (“Head  of  the 
Academy  ”),  and  Asher  the  Ancient,  or  the  Great,  fore¬ 
father  of  five  generations  of  Masorites  (Neliemiah, 
Moses,  Asher,  Moses,  and  Aaron),  was  to  a  certain 
extent  his  contemporary.  The  last-named  Aaron  ben 
Moses  ben  Asher  (briefly  called  Ben  Asher),  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Saadia,  brought  the  Tiberian  school  of 
Masorites  to  a  distinguished  end.  Tiberias  thereafter 
ceased  to  play  any  part  in  Jewish  learning,  until,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  it  emerged  for  a  brief  period, 
and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became 
the  object  of  the  pious  ambition  of  Don  Joseph 
Nasi  of  Naxos. 
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AC  AN  (or  3IAZAN),  MOSES  :  Identical  per¬ 
haps  with  the  Moses  ben  Joseph  Kazan,  who  lived 
in  1245  at  Toledo,  and  maintained  business  connec¬ 
tions  with  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile. 
'When  Alfonso  was  in  Cuenca  in  1271,  Moses  Agan 
informed  him  of  the  business  relations  that  existed 
between  himself  and  the  infante  and  Don  Nuno  de 
Lara,  as  well  as  the  grandees  of  Castile. 
Bibliography:  Mattyrigo,  Hist,  de  la  Ciudad  de  Cucnqa , 


ACJAN  (or  HAZAN),  MOSES  DE  ZARAGTJA: 

Native  of  Catalonia,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  rimed  treatise  on  chess  in  the 
Catalonian  dialect,  which  he  begins  by  referring  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  exhorts  his  fellow 
man  to  glorify  the  Creator  by  the  practise  of  virtue. 
Favoring  chess,  he  opposed  all  games  of  chance, 
particularly  card-playing,  which,  he  declared,  would 
min  all  addicted  to  it.  This  treatise,  a  manuscript 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Escurial,  was  translated 
into  Spanish  in  1350,  probably  by  a  Castilian  Jew. 

Bibliography  :  De  los  Rios,  Estudios ,  p.  290 ;  Steinsehneider, 
Schach  hei  den  Juden ,  p.  25 ;  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port. 


ACAZ,  JACOB:  Keeper  of  the  royal  lions  in 
Saragossa.  In  1884  or  1385,  by  order  of  King  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  .Acaz  took  some  lions  to  Navarre  as  a 
present  to  King  Charles  II.  A  certain  Abraham  Azen 
is  mentioned  in  1408  as  his  successor  in  Saragossa. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Kayserling,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxv.  255. 

M.  K. 

ACBARA.  See  Okbara. 

ACCAD  or  AKKAD  (Archad,  Septuagint,  or 
in  some  manuscripts,  A  chad). — Biblical  Data  : 
Word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
x.  10),  as  the  name  of  a  city ;  one  of  the  four  cities 
which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod.  The  exact  location  is  unknown.  On  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cuneiform  tablets  Akkad 
appears  as  the  name  of  a  city,  and  also  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  (about  1135  B.C.),  but  the 
connection  in  which  it  occurs  gives  no  hint  of  its 
locality  or  history.  See  “  Keilinschriftliehe  Bib- 
liotliek,”  iii.  170,  171.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to 
identify  this  place  with  the  city  of  Agade  in 
northern  Babylonia,  of  which  Sargon  I.  was  king 
about  3800  b.c.,  but  there  is  no  positive  proof  that 
the  two  are  identical.  The  word  Akkad,  as  used 
both  by  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  occurs  most 
frequently  as  a  part  of  a  royal  title  much  affected 
both  in  early  and  in  later  periods.  In  the  early  in¬ 
scriptions  it  is  luc/al  Kengi  (Ki)  Uri  (Ki),  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  Semitic  in  the  form  shar  (mat)  Shumeri  u 
(mat)  Akkadi ;  that  is,  king  of  Sumer  and  Accad. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  in  recent  times 
regarding  the  exact  meaning  of  this  title,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  a  conclusive  decision  has  yet  been 
reached  (see  Babylonia).  It  is  at  least  reasonably 
clear  that  both  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings 
who  bore  it  claimed,  by  its  use,  to  govern  the  whole 
of  Babylonia.  In  this  use  Accad  designates  north¬ 
ern  Babylonia,  and  Sumer  southern  Babylonia. 

R.  W.  R. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  old  Jewish 

traditions  differ  as  to  the  identity  of  Accad.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Palestinian  tradition  (Targ.  Yer.  i.  and 
k  to  Gen.  x.  10,  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.),  Accad  is  identical 
with  Nisibis.  Jerome  and  Epliraem  Syrus,  in  their 
commentaries  on  the  passage,  accept  this  view.  The 
Babylonian  authorities  considered  Accad  to  be  the 
c*By  of  Bashkar  (or  Kashkar;  see  Rabbinowitch, 


“  Dikduke  Soferim  ”  to  Yoma,  10 a,  note  10 ;  Jastrow, 
“Diet.”  p.  676),  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (e.g.,  Yoma,  10 a).  Its  situation,  however,  is 
unknown. 

Bibliography:  Ginzberg,  in  Monatsschrift,  xliii.  486;  Neu- 

bauer,  G.  T.  p.  346. 

L.  G. 

ACCENTS  IN  HEBREW  :  Symbols  denoting 
vocal  stresses  on  particular  syllables  in  pronouncing 
words  or  sentences.  1.  In  every  word  we  utter,  one 
syllable  is  spoken  with  greater  emphasis  and  clearer 
enunciation  than  the  rest.  About  it,  as  the  strongly 
stressed  or  accented  element,  the  other  unaccented, 
or  rather  less  strongly  accented,  syllables  are 
grouped.  Thus,  in  the  word  “  contradict  ”  the  last 
syllable  is  the  bearer  of  the  main  accent ;  a  weaker, 
secondary  accent  rests  on  the  first,  while  the  itali¬ 
cized  intermediate  syllable  is  unaccented.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  a  sentence,  some  words  are  pronounced 
with  marked  distinctness,  while  others  are  spoken 
hastily,  almost  without  a  stop,  and  made  to  lean 
forward  or  backward,  as  the  italicized  words  in 
“  he  is  a  man  of  the  world  “  I  knew  it.  ”  Both  the 
accent  which  belongs  to  every  word  in  itself  (“  word- 
accent  ”)  and  the  one  which  indicates  its  rank  in  a 
sentence  (“  sentence-accent  ”)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  vital  force  which  welds  disjointed  speech-ele¬ 
ments  into  harmonious  sense-units. .  The  stops  be¬ 
come  particularly  noticeable  when,  in  a  larger  com¬ 
plex  of  clauses,  they  serve  to  mark  the  limits  of  each 
clause  and  its  relation  to  the  others.  Some  pauses 
are  bound  to  be  made,  on  physical  grounds,  to  take 
breath;  it  is  nearly  always  so  arranged  that  the 
logical  pauses  shall  coincide  with  those  intervals. 
In  an  ordinary  page  of  English  the  word-accent  is 
never  indicated  (as  it  is  in  Greek),  nor  do  the  signs 
of  punctuation  (.  :  ; ,)  show  all  the  stops  which 
careful  reading  in  accordance  with  sense  (especially 
oratorical  delivery  or  the  forceful  recital  of  a  liter- 
ary  masterpiece)  requires.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  an  elaborate 
system  of  signs  (notations  of  stresses,  or  Accents)  by 
which  the  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker  stresses 
belonging  to  syllables  and  words  are  marked,  so  that 
a  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  may  recite  the  sacred  texts  correctly  and,  in 
appearance  at  least,  intelligently,  without  consider¬ 
ing  grammar  or  sense. 

2.  The  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  word  (^p>:,9),  plural 
o'Dj?a  (pcyco),  which  is  used  in  the  Masorah  in  the 
sense  of  “  accent,  ”  “  accents,  ”  denotes, 

Name.  in  the  first  place,  “  taste  ”  (in  the  literal 
sense,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  31);  then,  “judg¬ 
ment,”  “good  sense”  (see  I  Sam.  xxv.  33);  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  Hebrew,  “sense”  “words  of 

sense  ” ;  “  admitting  of  more  than  one 

sense  ”).  This  is  the  oldest  term  which  thus  con¬ 
clusively  proves  that  the  Biblical  system  of  ac¬ 
centuation  was  primarily  designed  to  mark  the 
various  degrees  of  logical,  or  sense,  pausation.  This 
method  of  punctilious  distribution  of  great  and 
small  pauses  led,  however,  to  a  peculiar  intonation 
in  a  lialf-singing  style  which  is  called  Cantilla- 
tion;  this  may  still  be  heard  in  (orthodox)  Jewish 
synagogues.  The  Accents  have  the  secondary  func¬ 
tion  of  ""marking  this  intonation,  each  symbol  being 
equal  to  several  musical  notes.  Hence  their  ap¬ 
pellation  in  Arabic,  Win,  plural  allian,  as  early  as 
Ibn  Koreisli,  and  the  Hebrew  term  “  melody,  ” 
plural  rPr‘B. 

On  the  term  “  trop  ”  (the  same  as  the  English 
“  trope,  ”  in  the  sense  of  a  musical  cadence)  used  by  the 
Jews  in  their  vernaculars,  see  Berliner,  “Beitrage 
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zur  hebriiisclxen  Grammatik  in  Talmud  uud  Micl- 
rascli  ”  p.  20,  note  4,  Berlin,  1879. 

3.  All  of  the  Hebrew  Accents  are  property  sen- 
tence-accents.”  Hence  they  vary  in  form  (, ,  r 
etc )  in  accordance  with  their  varying  pausal 
*'  functions.  The  sign  once  chosen,  the 

Sentence-  “word-accent”  is  indicated  by  its 
Accent.  place  in  the  accented  syllable,  above 
or  below  the  initial  consonant  m  the 
center;  when  there  is  a  vowel  sign  below,  the  latter 
occupies  the  center,  while  the  accent  sign  is  placed 

farther  to  the  left:  Yty  Some 

of  the  accents  are  placed,  without  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllable,  invariably  at  the  beginning  01 
the  end  of  the  word  (hence  termed  'prepositive  and 
Msinnwiirc*  •  ’mos*  ;  in  the  editions  of  Baer, 
SCtoto  is  ‘repeated  on  the  accented  syllable: 
tysn) .  A  secondary  accent  “bridle,”  that  is, 
check)  is  indicated  by  ;:  A  word  may  lose 

its  accent;  then  it  is  joined  by  means  of  a  hyphen 
('ll?.?  “coupler”)  to  the  next  following  word:  \  NV, 
nbnan-^-nxi  ^nxs-nDS”;  the  words  thus  united  are 
regarded,  for’purposes  of  accentuation,  as  one  word: 
Diux-ruPD 

"Hebrew  words  have  their  main  accent  either  on 
the  last  syllable  “  below  ”)  or  on  the  penult  (next 
to  the  last  syllable)  “above”). 

Place  of  The  accent  is  never  found  farther 
Word-  back  (for  a  seeming  exception  see 

Accent,  below).  In  the  majority  of  words 

(word-types)  the  accent  falls  upon 

the  last  syllable:  tyty  W,  W,  etc.  Penultimate 
accentuation  is  found  in  the  pronouns  (and 
the  shorter  form  «),  ns,?,  (similarly 

in  the  dissyllabic  suffixes  JV3r,  "5?-);.  in  verbal 
forms  of  all  stems  (conjugations)  ending  in  |  (J). 

u-  nj-  ;  in  the  causative  stem  (hif  addi¬ 

tionally  in  the  forms  ending  in  P;  and  ;  the 
latter  rule  applies  also  to  verbs  V  >  and  t  m  all 
stems  (except  those  which  follow  the  analogy  of 
triliteral  verbs),  hence  ^i?-,  etc.;  in  the  noun  in 
forms  with  a  helping  vowel  like  (compare 

r\+zhi2)  as  in  verbal  forms  like  ;  similarly  in  the 
dual  ending  with  the  so-called  locative  ending 
n-  (with  a  few  exceptions) ;  in  verb  and  noun  be¬ 
fore  the  suffixes  Mn?“)  (wben  Preceded  by 
[']-  and  in  forms  of  the  type  and 

f  hence  ;  similarly  t^5^)j  (in  ^ vvVtR; 

and  in  Tv-,  before  :'n-,  7",  (in  °J-^t$1?); 
id-  and  np ;  in  the  adverbs  n?<T  (also  T?i?)  and 
and  those  with  the  locative  ending  like  1  and 

nnv  (although  not  uniformly);  in  forms  (not 

uniformly,  although  with  more  regularity  in  verbs 
yy  and  TO  when  the  last  syllable  is  closed  and  the 
next  to  the  last  is  open,  hence  *5®, 

etc. ;  in  forms  of  the  type  ^j>\  the  accent  remains  on 
the  penultimate  before  «-  and  (less uniformly)  mall 
forms  with  an  open  penultimate. 

Penultimate  accentuation  may  also  be  due  to  re 

cession  (™k  “stepping  back”),  as  in  ^  TOr, 
that  is,  when  a  non-pausal  accent  (see  h  4)  due  on 
the  ultimate  precedes  a  pausal  accent  (ibid.)  due 
on  the  penultimate;  the  non-pausal  then  recedes  to 

the  penultimate  (and  even  farther  back  in  TO?J,) 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  secondary  accent 


if  the  two  words  were  hyphenated  (see  below); 
in  point  of  fact,  the  non-pausal  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  secondary  accent  (see  4);  the 
rule  however,  is  not  followed  consistently  (see  Jos. 
Wijnkoop,  “Darke  lm-Nesiga,  sive  Leges  de  Ac- 
centus  Hebraic®  Lingua:  Ascensione, _  Leyden,  1881 ; 
also  in  Hebrew,  ’5?L  Amsterdam).  Finally, 

penultimate  accentuation  is  due  to  recession  in  pause, 

that  is,  when  the  accent  is  a  pausal  one,  ",  7,  r,  less 
often:,  etc.;  in  ;  in  verbal  forms 

ending  in  ty  and  ty  hence  "Sop,,  ^  ,  etc. ;  also  in 
$8®,  :  informs  like  V)?. ,  ty ,  °?i (for the  non- 

pausal  forms  tyty  \%  °?£)  i  before  the  suffix  A, 
hence  ,  ^P, ,  etc. ;  in  adverbs  and  participles,  for 
example  n*ty,  ’ty?.  Conversely,  the  pausal  accent 
may  bring  "  about  ultimate  accentuation  as  in 

Sp-Pl  PD*M  3DU . 

*  Properly,  the  secondary  accent  is  due  upon  the 
second  syllable  from  the  main  accent,  provided  the 
intervening  syllable  is  long,  that  .is, 
Secondary  open  with  a  long  vowel,  closed  with 
Accent  a  short  vowel,  or  opened,  that  is, 
(jnp),  originally  closed,  with  a  short  vowel: 

on«n  nti\xnTj  nnxn  t  The  syllable  receiv- 
ing  the  secondary  accent  must  also  he  long  (open  with 
a  long  vowel,  opened  with  a  short  vowel :  ,  y-v  > 

with  a  closed  syllable  the  sign  is  implied,  but  never 
expressed:  °SW).  When  the  syllable  preceding  the 
main  accent  is  overlong,  that  is,  closed  with  a  long 
vowel,  the  secondary  accent  will  be  placed  there: 
np>n  o^na  'S-ntf  px  rjnap  rnp£  (imperative)  and 
similar  instances’  owing  to  a  retarded  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  o  which  is  thus  raised  to  a.  Similarly, 
the  secondary  accent  will  fall  upon  the  syllable  pre¬ 
ceding  the  main  accent  when  it  is  long  (open  with 
a  long  vowel,  opened  with  a  short  vowei)  and  the 
syllable  bearing  the  main  accent  is  a  compound 
one  that  is,  consists  of  an  ordinary  (simple)  sylla¬ 
ble  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  an  incompletely 
reduced  vowel  (a  TO:  -7, 7,  or  by  a  consonant 
and  a  completely  reduced  vowel  (a  vocal  : ") 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  neither  combination 
is  capable  of  forming  a  syllable  by  itself,  nor  may 
it  be  joined  in  speech  to  the  preceding  syllable: 

•iSSn  nSjr> }  pjS-'s  .  When  a  word  is  long  enough, 
another  subsidiary  accent  may  become  necessary;  it 
is  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second¬ 
ary  accent  as  the  latter  from  the  main  accent 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  (the  one  to  the  right 
being  the  stronger):  mpnnp, ,  nunnnnp,  ?nx-o^n, 
nzngxi  When  the  second  syllable  from  the 

main  accent  is  closed  (with  a  short  vowel)  and  the 
svllable  next  preceding  is  open,  the  secondary  ac¬ 
cent  is  placed  upon  the  latter,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  accents  thus  exceeding  the  limit  ot 
one  syllable:  TOHTO  W**!?  (observe  that  pre¬ 
fixed  never  takes  a  secondary  accent). 

Distinct  from  the  in  the  cases  just  mentioned 
(also  in  all  forms  of  the  verbs  nV3  and  ^  in  which 
the  guttural  closes  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel,  tor 

instance  TO*? ,  TT ,  DTO.-)>  which  the  Hebrew 
grammarians' term  “light  is  the  so-called 

“heavy  •>?£”  which  is  found,  on  certain  condition*, 
with  closed  syllables  containing  a  short  vowel  (7TO-  > 
nn'Tjp  -iSnnp  ?  etc.),  or  (in  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job)  with 

reduced  vowels  (vocal  TO1  :  7?-  /•?:  > 

rpaj?  ux  and  so  on).  A  third  kind  which  does  no 

concern”  us  here  at  all  is  the  so-called  “euphonic 
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”  See  Gesenius-Kautzscli,  “Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar”  (Clarendon  Press  edition),  §16,2;  Stade, 
«  Hebniisclie  Grammatik,”  §§  53-56;  both  rest  upon 
S’  Baer,  “Die  Metliegsetzung,”  in  Merx’s  “Archiv 
fur  W issenschaf tliche  Erforscliung  des  A.  T.,” 
1867,  pp.  56  et  seq. ;  1868,  pp.  194  et  seq.,  also  in  Latin 
in  his  edition  of  Proverbs.  The  accent  is  often  an 
aid  to  sense,  especially  in  words  similar  in  sound, 
but  different  in  meaning,  as  n£?  “he  drank,” 

“she  put”;  “Rachel  is  coming,”  1 

“Rachel  came.”  Similarly,  the  4PP;  compare^?;, 
“they  will  fear”  and  «Y.  “they  will  see,”  etc. 

Small  words  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  prepositions  and  conjunctions  "ni?, 

-a>: ;  -oa,  -'3,  -1?),  the  words 
Use  of  "H,  also  are,  as  a  rule,  joined 

Hyphen,  to  the  following  (long)  word.  Not 
only  two,  but  three,  and  even  four, 
words  may  be  hyphenated  thus:  -nw 

On  the  other  hand,  a  long  word  will  oc¬ 
casionally  be  joined  to  a  following  small  word: 


ni-^nnn . 

There  is  always  a  close  syntac- 

B 

it  1.  ;i6  15  .iS  .17 

'M 

1-^h-l^ 

ril-- 

-^9  *9 

1 19 

43  14 13.11 

Variants.:  f  ~ 

* 

1-77 

T7|-s|-'te. 

sense.  Frequently,  however,  the  logical  pause  is 
sacrificed  to  rhetorical  effect,  A  characteristic  de¬ 
viation  from  the  accepted  method  of  punctuation 
consists  in  passing  over  introductory  clauses  or 
phrases  which  are  treated  as  a  subordinate  part  of 
what  follows;  for  example,  “ And  God  said ,  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters”  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  lesser  pauses  obey  the  laws  of  syntactical  con¬ 
struction,  which  are  obviously  various  in  different 
languages.  The  English  sentence  “And  the  earth 
was  waste  and  void  ”  properly  reads  in  Hebrew : 
“And  the  earth— it  was  waste  and  void”;  hence 
there  will  be  a  pause  in  Hebrew  after  “and  the 
earth.”  The  order  of  words  differs  also.  Compare 
the  very  opening  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English.  Rhetorical  effect  makes  itself  felt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  smaller  no  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  pauses.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  empha¬ 
sis,  the  pause  may  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other;  or  it  maybe  introduced  within  a  group  of 
words  which  is  properly  indivisible.  In  general, 
greater  latitude  is  permissible  in  dealing  with  the 
slighter  pauses.  Individual  taste  will  there  play  an 

A 


tical  relation  between  the  hyphenated  words.  In¬ 
deed,  in  every  union  of  words,  sense  and  rhythm 
are  equal  determining  factors. 

4.  The  verse  (P1D?)  is  adopted  as  sense-unit.  It  is 
certainly  the  natural  unit  in  the  poetical  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the 
Place  of  Rhythm  of  Parallelism.  It  is  there 
Sentence-  equally  natural  to  divide  the  verse 
Accent.  into  two  halves.  Accordingly,  in  a 
part  of  the  recently  discovered  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  each 
verse  occupies  two  short  lines  (stichs)  running  across 
the  page ;  for  example : 

qjoa  udS  nnnDn  nrco  ‘run  oSiy  ny 

The  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  is  still  arranged 
in  this  fashion  in  the  Scrolls  and  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Elsewhere  the  Verse-division  is  an  arbitrary, 
though  convenient,  innovation  which  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  penetrate  into  the  Scrolls 
Determina-  (the  sign,  marking  the  end  of  a  verse, 
tion  of  must  be  kept  out  of  them ;  see  Sofe- 
Accent.  rim,  iii.  7).  The  whole  of  the  Bible 
was  to  be  read  according  to  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  swing  which  even  in  the  poetical  composi¬ 
tions  is  largely  determined  by  sense.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  verse,  as  a  glance  at  the  English  Bible  will 
show,  does  not  always  coincide  with  our  period; 
nor  is  it  always  of  the  same  length.  For  purposes 
of  accentuation  each  verse  must  be  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  problem  is  invariably :  given  a  verse,  de¬ 
termine  the  accentuation.  The  leading  principle  of 
the  system  is  halving  (extended  from  the  poetical  por¬ 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible).  Each  verse  is  divided 
into  two  parts  not  necessarily  equal;  these  parts 
are  each  divided  into  two  other  parts ;  this  process 
is  continued  until  an  indivisible  complex  of  words 
is  reached.  The  greater  pauses  are  regulated  by 


important  part.  Rhythm  is  another  factor.  A  group 
must  consist  of  more  than  two  words  to  admit  ©f  a 
marked  pause  within  it.  When  thus  the  stops  have 
been  properly  distributed  in  a  verse,  our  next  task 
is  to  indicate  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  a 
pause  by  the  corresponding  signs  (accents).  The 
accents  are  either  pausal  (0,i?'D£P  “stops”)  or  non- 
pausal  “servants,”  servi).  The  notation 

differs  in  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms  (D^HP  '!???  31,£; 
hence,  n"P£  '£$?_)  from  that  employed  in  the 

other  (twenty -one)  books  (°'P$R  'P&f?-).  The  two 

systems  must  be  treated  separately,  that  of  the 
three  books  first. 

A.  '£2$. 

Pausal:  7  (P*P  “cessation”),  ;  fO']  ">>  “ascend- 
ing  and  descending”),  7  (n^  “rest”),  1  0 P?? 

“  rhomb  ”),  •:  L'PP ,  “  geresha- 

Listof  turn  [see  below]  ”),  r  “water- 

Accents.  channel”),  postpositive,  -  ('P7  “thrust 
back ”),  prepositive,  1  C'.Pr  “shake”  or 
“trill”),  ,1  (great  rktfhy  “chain”),  Rand  L 
nDif?  and  nn-yS  ijsnq  ;  hdtu1?  “by  itself  ”),  that  is, 
pausal  (for  the  meaning  of  and  P?™  see  below). 

JVon-pausal  :  ;  (*9![*]P  “  lengthening  ”),  - 

(xrnB  “laboring,  heavy,  slow”),  1  (*&,?  “going  on,” 
that  is,  not  pausing),  -  (n>1D  “settled,”  that  is,  un¬ 
varying  in  its  tone),  -  “placed  above  ”),  “  (P?P? 
“turned  round”;  the  older  form  was  P  ^ 
“wheel”;  the  older  form  was  :,  :),  I  (little 
r  (nniax),  pretonic.  The  names,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  derived  from  the  musical  value  or  from  the  form 
of  the  accents.  Other  names  are  met  with;  but 
those  given  are  the  most  common.  The  diagram 
printed  above  will  be  employed  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  various  signs. 
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Explanatory  Notes. 

1.  The  proper  measure  of  a  poetical  verse  is  two 
short  lines  (a  distich  or  couplet).  Such  is  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  verse  in  Proverbs.  The  main  cesura 
is  then  marked  by  - .  But  frequently,  as  in  Psalms, 
a  verse  will  contain  three  short  lines  (a  tristicli  or 
triplet;  that  is,  rhythm  is  sacrificed  to  sense);  or  a 
verse  may  contain  four  short  lines  (a  tetrastich  or 
quatrain;  that  is,  two  rhythmical  verses  making 
one  sense-verse);  or  a  verse,  not  necessarily  long, 
may  be  trisected  purely  for  reasons  of  sense  or  for  the 
sake  of  oratorical  emphasis.  The  main  cesura  will 

then  be  marked  by  7  (a  stronger  7),  while  7  will  be 
reserved  for  the  secondary  cesura  (that  is,  the  one 
between  7  and.  -  ).  In  tlie  diagram  tlie  tliree  “by 

no  means  coordinate  sections  of  the  verse  are  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  In  a  short 
verse,  therefore,  drop  A,  and  retain  B  and  C.  In  a 
still  shorter  verse  (one  consisting  of  but  one  short 
line),  drop  A  and  B,  and  retain  C.  This 'principle, 
applies  equally  to  the  smaller  sections  on  the  diagram 
(1 that  is,  those  limited  by  a  pausal  accent ),  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  which  may  be  lopped  off  to  suit  varying  lengths. 

There  will  be  found  7  in  the  sixth  word  from  7 
and  farther;  it  will  be  replaced  by  7  occasionally 
in  the  fifth,  and  almost  always  in  the  fourth  word  ; 

7  is  never  used  farther  to  the  left:  7  is  replaced  by 
-  always  in  the  first,  occasionally  also  in  the  second, 
word  (see  note  19). 

2.  }  ison,  x pn  Sk  (f0r  prY-Ss*^  ma 
n)  3-VJj  . 

3.  The  main  cesura  in  section  A  is  marked  by  1 ; 
when  a  second  cesura  becomes  necessary,  1  is  re¬ 
peated.  Observe ,  in  general ,  that  lohenever  an  accent 
is  repeated ,  the  one  farther  to  the  left  is  the  weaker. 

Between  1  and  7  there  must  be  no  word  (in  which 
case  1  is  called  little  _)  or  at  least  two  words  (then 
we  have  great  j).  Two  7  s  must  equally  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  at  least  two  words.  When  1  becomes  im¬ 
possible,  ~  takes  its  place.  The  shortest  measure 
of  section  A  is  two  words;  a  cesura  is  always 
required. 

4.  The  servus  of  7  is  -  (or  7,  when  properly  the 
hyphen  should  be  employed;  or  ‘7,  that  is,  with  a 

PPf).  This  7  may  occur  in  the  same  word  with  7 
(in  place  of  the  light  JJ?.S). 

Here  PP3,  “cutting  off,”  “ separating, ”  is  a  line 

similar  to  the  one  used  with  and  t  it 

occurs  (a)  before  or  after  the  divine  name  “to 
prevent  its  being  joined,  in  the  reading,  to  a  word 
which — in  the  opinion  of  the  accentuators — it  was 
not  seemly  to  bring  into  contact  with  it  ” ;  (b)  be¬ 
tween  two  words  of  which  tlie  first  ends  in  the 
same  letter  with  which  the  second  begins;  ( c )  else¬ 
where,  to  mark  an  emphatic  intonation.  In  all  these 
cases,  PP?  introduces  a  slight  pause  after  a  non- 
pausal  accent. 

5.  In  the  section  limited  by  great  1  (great  i’s  sec¬ 
tion),  the  main  cesura  is  marked  by  I  (rarely  by  k) 
and  the  secondary  cesura  by  When  only  one 

cesura  is  required,  it  is  marked  by  k  (that  is,  the  I 
section  is  cut  off);  but  I  is  found  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  necessarily,  when  two  servi  are  intro¬ 
duced  (see  note  12).  Sections  of  two  words  may 
and  may  not  have  a  cesura.  If  required,  it  will,  of 

course,  be  marked  by  k .  The  shortest  measure  is 
one  word. 


6,  Great  1  never  has  more  than  one  servus,  which  is 
7  (exceptionally  7  ;  particularly  when  another  1  pre¬ 
cedes).  When  a  pausal  accent  (I  or  '7)  precedes,  it 

is  1,  but  7  when  an  open  syllable  directly  (that  is, 
no  *19?  intervening)  precedes  the  tone-syllable ;  these 
accents  may  appear  in  the  same  word  with  great 
7  (7  taking  the  place  of  light  -k?7?). 

7.  Sections  of  two  words  will  occasionally  have 
a  cesura  ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  small  words 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  first  syllable,  unless  emphasis  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  cesura  in  little  i’s  section  is  marked  by 

l7.  The  shortest  measure  of  little  j’s  section  is  one 
word. 

S.  Little  .L  may  Lave  two  servi,  7  -  (or  7  *7) ;  or 

one  servus,  7.  The  two  servi  (7  7)  appear  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  same  word  (when  the  syllable  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  tone  is  open) ;  but  this  rule  is 
not  always  obe3red. 

9.  The  cesura  in  I’s  section  is  marked  by  the  same 
accent,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  the  cesura  in  little  i’s  section  (see  note  7).  A 
secondary  cesura  is  seldom  required;  the  accent 
marking  the  main  cesura  will  then  be  repeated. 
The  shortest  measure  of  I’s  section  is  one  word. 

10.  I  may  have  two  servi,  7  7  ( i.e .,  -  when  the 
tone  falls  on  the  second  letter  and  farther :  7  when 
on  the  first) ;  or  one  servus,  7  (it  may  appear  in¬ 
stead  of  light  in  the  same  word  with  1)  (or  >7). 

In  a  few  instances  three  servi  are  found:  7-7. 

11.  \-  ,  when  a  servus  precedes ;  or  when  the  tone 
falls  on  the  third  syllable  or  farther;  in  all  other 
cases,  '7  (the  latter  always  between  ir  and  7). 

12.  There  is  no  cesura  in  jl’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  Except  in  two  instances,  1- 
has  never  more  than  one  servus,  7,  when  the  tone  is 
on  the  first  syllable  (but  in  two  instances  in  the 
place  of  tlie  hyphen) ;  or  on  the  second  when  it  is 
simple  and  the  first  syllable  is  a  simple  closed  one 

without  heavy  ;  7  when  the  condition  mentioned 
in  note  6  is  fulfilled ;  I  in  all  other  cases  (but  7  in  a 
few  instances  where  the  *19n  or  nn§  preceding  the 
tone-syllable  is  abnormal).  Two  servi :  77;  7  in  the 
place  of  a  hyphen. 

13.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  T&  section  are 
the  same  as  those  laid  down  for  great  ^  (see  note  5). 

14.  T  has  properly  only  one  servus,  7  ,  when  the 
tone  is  on  the  first  syllable;  7  Avhen  on  any  other 
S}dlable  (but  '7  ;  also  7  exceptionally  in  two  places; 
in  one  of  them  two  consecutive  _’s  are  found);  al¬ 
ways  7  when  under  a  dageslied  letter,  except  in 
three  places,  where  7  is  found  again.  Exception¬ 
ally  two  servi  are  found :  7:  ;  the  first  is  properly 
in  the  place  of  a  hyphen ;  once  Ave  find  7  7 ,  where 
again  the  first  is  in  the  place  of  a  hyphen. 

15.  The  main  cesura  in  section  B  is  marked  by 
for  a  second  cesura,  c  Avill  be  repeated;  and  so  on. 
The  1  s  may  folloAV  each  other  closely.  Properly, 
between  7  and  7  at  least  two  words  should  inter¬ 
vene.  This  must  always  be  the  case  when  1  marks 
a  subordinate  cesura;  otherwise  an  interval  of  one 
Avord  is  frequently  sufficient.  When  1  becomes 
impossible  or  undesirable,  7  takes  its  place.  The 
interval  betAveen  7  and  7  must  never  exceed  one 
word.  7  is  frequently  found  in  the  second  word 
from  7 .  It  is  found  in  the  first  only  when  fs  word 
is  long;  that  is,  when  the  tone-syilable  therein  is 
preceded  by  at  least  two  syllables,  or  by  one  syl¬ 
lable,  provided  it  is  the  bearer  of  a  secondary  accent 
(see  §  3) ;  otherwise  7  gives  Ava}r  to  a  servus.  The 
shortest  measure  of  B  is  tAvo  Avoids  (except  after  7 , 
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when  one  word  is  sufficient).  Sections  of  two  words 
may  and  may  not  have  a  cesura. 

16.  7  should  properly  never  have  more  than  one 
servus.  In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  servi  are 
found  the  servus  immediately  preceding  -  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  >  (see  note  15).  Three  servi:  i_  _  r(but 

:  r,  "  when  the  tone  is  on  the  third  syllable; 
or*  on  the  second  syllable  when  the  first  syllable 

is  overlong ;  7  when  the  condition  mentioned  in  note 
6  is  fulfilled;  7  in  all  other  cases).  In  three  in¬ 
stances  L  takes  the  place  of  the  middle  servus ;  it  is 
preceded  by  7  and  followed  by  -  (when  the  tone  is 

clue  on  the  first  syllable)  or  by  (when  the  usual 
condition  is  fulfilled).  Two  servi:  7  7  (hut  '7  7). 
One  servus  :  7  after  7  (but  *7)  ;  7  in  all  other  cases. 

More  than.  three  servi  are  found  in  tliree  instances : 

in  one  1  occupies  the  second  place  before  7;  in  the 
others  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  servi 
is  due  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  hyphen¬ 
ated  words. 

17.  Theoretic¬ 
ally,  I  marks  the 

main,  and  '7  the 
secondary  cesura 
in  7’s  ‘  section; 
but  7’s  section  is 
usually  too  short 
to  require  two 
cesuras.  One  ex¬ 
pects  ‘7  to  be  tlie 
accent  where  only 
one  cesura  is  re¬ 
quired.  Such  is 
frequently  the 
case.  But  1  is  em¬ 
ployed  when  the 
section  in  front  of 
the  cesura  must  it¬ 
self  be  bisected,  or 
when  the  pausal 
accent  requires 
two  servi  before 
it  (in  either  case 
1 2  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  see 
note  12) ;  some¬ 
times  (in  three 
instances)  for  no  apparent  reason  (2  and  '7  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  pausal  force  that  occasionally  one  is 

placed  for  the  other).  Between  '7  and  7  there  must 

be  at  least  one  wTord.  Otherwise  '7  gives  way  to 
a  servus.  The  shortest  measure  of  7’s  section  is  one 
word.  Sections  of  two  words,  of  course,  have  no 
cesura.  The  cesura  fails  likewise  in  the  case  of  small 
words  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  unless  emphasis  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  foregoing  rules  remain  in  force,  even 
when  7  gives  way  to  a  servus  (see  note  15). 

iB.  7  should  properly  never  have  more  than  one 
servus :  7  (it  may  be  found,  instead  of  light  ,  in 
the  same  word  with  7  only  when  the  syllable  pre¬ 
ceding  the  tone-svllahle  is  overlong  and  has  a  or 
b  for  its  vowel).  "When  two  servi  appear,  the  one 

adjoining  7(7)  is  a  substitute  for  (see  note  17), 
while  the  one  farther  to  the  left  is  i2’s  servus  (see 

note  12):  7  Once  three  servi  are  found:  77:; 
7  takes  the  place  of  a  hyphen. 

19.  The  main  cesura  in  section  C  is  marked  by 


the  secondary  cesura  by  ‘7 .  When  only  one  cesura 

is  required,  '7  should  properly  mark  it.  However, 

•S  is  employed  (the  two  accents  are  presumably  re¬ 
garded  as  of  equal  force;  see,  for  a  similar  substitu¬ 
tion,  note  17).  Between  '7  and  -  there  must  be  at 

least  one  word.  When  '7  is  due  in  the  word  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  7 ,  it  is  replaced  by  a  servus,  7 . 
Another  servus,  7 ,  may  be  placed  in  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  word.  This  necessitates  a  further  change : 

2  (marking  the  main  cesura),  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  7  immediately  after  it,  and  is  transformed 
into  ,i .  *2  may  he  found  in  the  word  adjoining  ; 

only  when  7’s  word  is  long;  otherwise  gives  way 
to  a  servus.  This  may  necessitate  a  further  change : 
when  the  word  adjoining  7  is  itself  short  (that  is, 
with,  only  one  syllable,  which  is  not  the  bearer  of 
a  Secondary  accent,  before  the  accented,  syllable); 

when  due  on 
the  next  preced¬ 
ing  word,  is  re¬ 
placed  by  _ .  The 
shortest  measure 
of  C  is  one  word. 
But  7  does  not  per¬ 
mit  7  immediately 
before  it ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  accent  will' 
then  he  replaced 
hv  the  other  ac¬ 
cents  remaining 
the  same  as  before 
7.  Sections  of 
two  words  have  a 
cesura,  provided 
the  last  word  is  of 
sufficient  length 
to  permit  _  before 
it  (see  above). 

20.  7  should 
properly  never 
have  more  than 
one  servus.  In  all 
cases  where  two 
or  more  servi  are 
found,  the  servus 
immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  7  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  2  (see 
note  19).  Three 
servi :  7  77,  that  is,  7  and  7  upon  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  before  7  (see  note  16);  where  1  is  used  be¬ 
fore  7  2.  will  be  employed  here.  Two  servi:  77; 
hut  >;  7;  7  may  take  the  place  of  light  Jp?  in  the 
same  word  with  7  (provided  that  1'  does  not  precede ; 
see  note  19);  in  a  few  places  the  servi  are  alto¬ 
gether  irregular.  One  servus:  7  (when  the  tone  is 
on  the  first  syllable;  but  ■;) ,  7  (when  on  any  other 

syllable),  or  2  (after  >7).  In  a  few  instances  four 
servi  are  found. 

21.  There  is  no  cesura  in  *2’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  Except  in  a  few  instances, 
t  has  never  more  than  two  servi.  Three  servi: 

7  "  ?  ('<  or  7  according  to  the  usual  rule) ;  in  three 

passages:  7-7  and,-  -  r.  Two  servi:  77.  One 
servus:  7.  The  servi  of  |I  are  the  same  as  those 
of  L 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  above 
diagram  and  rules  to  concrete  cases,  the  first  four 
verses  of  Psalm  ex.  are  given  above.  The  cesuras 
are  indicated  as  in  the  diagram;  the  figures  refer  to 
the  notes. 


1  16  15  5.11  12 

at?  inyn  0x2 


■tfDTC  1 


prxD  niry  nSaq  fpj?  nan  2 


20  1 

19 1 

1 

16 

15 

\1  ^  1 

rtf1 
*  ! 

nnirp 

ornp 

1 

19 

i  1 

[16  I 

dv*3 


ru-q  ^d>:  3 


15  6  ,  5.  11  12 

qSiyS  jnp-nnis:  cnr  sS  |  myr  jjaeu  4 


The  foregoing  verses  as  emended  by  Duhm  in  his  Psalms : 

(the  rest  of  the  verse  as  above :)  in  in;  qto  Harp  ThS  1 
19  21  21  I  1  I  15  18  11  15  6 

:  ttHIJ-nnna  I  ryaijj  3*553  nnn  p;sp  mn^nSny  |  hn?  nap  ^ 


;  rjnnS;  Stp 


:  'rnan-ny 


19  21 

oSty1?  jrp-nnN 


-TO  anna 

1  16 


rfyn  oy»3 
> 

snr  nSi 


nzn;  r\n% 


15  18  18 

:pnS.K  mrp  v*3wb  4 
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The  verse  from  Ecclesiasticus  quoted  above  would 
be  accented  as  follows : 


19 


Pausal :  7 ,  7  ,  -  (^T^?  “  cluster  of  grapes  ”),  post¬ 
positive ,  |i,  and  J  (great  and  little  “upright”), 
-  («n$»  “handbreadth,”  or  «nio),  i,  7 
List  of  (N£t,  “scatterer  ”),  postpositive,  1  (NW^ 

Accents,  “stretching  out”),  postpositive ,  - 

P-n]  “resting”),  prepositive ,  7  (Tan 
“broken”),  :  (**3*  “expulsion”),  1  “double 

V  (great  !«),  !  (great  “drawing 

out”),  that  is  niio). — JVon-jyci'usctl :  - 

r,  (double  - ),  t  “  trill  ”),  1,  ;  (little  Nri’S?), 

Explanatory  Notes. 

1.  The  verse  may  be  of  varying  length.  In  a  long 
verse  7  marks  the  main  cesura.  The  two  sections 
are  designated  in  the  diagram  by  the  letters  A  and  B. 
In  a  short  verse  drop  A  and  retain  B.  The  shortest 
measure  of  a  verse  is  two  words.  The  cesura  never 
fails. 

z’s  proper  place  is  in  the  fifth  word  from  7  and 


I  word  or  the  one  adjoining  is  long,  1  is  admissible  in 
!  the  second  word,  but  is  not  necessary.  When  j  becomes 
impossible  or  undesirable,  7  takes  its  place.  7  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  the  third  word;  this  is  its  utmost 
limit  to  the  right.  The  shortest  measure  of  7’s  sec¬ 
tion  is  two  words.  The  cesura  never  fails.  When 
only  one  word  is  available  ,1  takes  the  place  of  7. 

5.  Between  two  :’s  there  must  be  at  least  three 
words.  When  the  interval  is  shorter  the  one  to  the 
left  is  transformed  into  7;  the  change  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  l  next  to  the  left,  which  always  maintains 
its  position,  there  being  a  sufficiently  long  interval 
between  it  and  the  l  preceding  it.  Between  1  and  7 
or  7  there  must  be  at  least  two  words ;  otherwise  1 
is  transformed  into  7  or  7.  But  1  may  precede  an¬ 
other  1;  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  two  I’s  may 
come  together. 

6.  t  may  have  one  or  two  servi,  both  ; ’s. 

7.  The  main  cesura  in  i’s  section  is  marked  by  7, 
which  is  repeated  for  every  following  cesura  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  7  is  inadmissible  or  undesirable 
(see  below) ;  then  it  gives  way  to  7 ;  the  next  cesura 
is  marked  by  7;  then  comes which  may  be  repeated. 
Between  I  and  j  there  must  be  at  least  four  words. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  the  fourth  word.  It  necessarily 
replaces  there  7  when  the  next  cesura  is  due  immedi¬ 
ately  before  1;  •:  then  becomes  unavailable  (see  be¬ 
low),  and  7  takes  its  place  (that  is,  k’s  section  is  ob¬ 
literated);  the  interval  between  7  and  7  must  never 
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B 
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|~  _  J7;*  4-5- 

*  ™  7  V  e*c*  1 1™  etc.  as  before  ■■»  ||  »  eic.etc. 


farther;  when  due  in  the  fourth  and  farther  to  the 
left,  it  may  be  replaced  by^  7  or  7  (in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  position  of  those  accents  in 
note  2);  the  substitution  is  common  in  short  verses; 
it  necessarily  takes  place  in  verses  of  three  or  two 
words;  in  the  first  word  before  7  (even  in  a  Ion0, 
verse),  ~  is  rarely  used  (except  in  cases  of  a  marked 
logical  pause). 

2.  The  main  cesura  in  A  is  marked  by  7 ;  the  second 
by  7  ;  for  every  following  cesura  i  is  repeated  until 
the  last  is  reached,  which  is  marked  by7  *  Between 
-  and  -  at  least  three  words  must  intervene ;  but  the 
proper  place  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  7. 
Between  1  and  7  there  must  be  at  least  one  word. 
When  7}s  word  and  the  one  adjoining  it  are  both 
short  the  distance  between  1  and  7  must  amount  to 
two  words.  When  i  becomes  impossible  7  takes  its 
place.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  two  words  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  7  are  very  short,  that  is  mono¬ 
syllables,  and  properly  subject  to  hyphenation,  -  is 
found  in  the  third  word;  this  is  its  utmost  limit  to 
the  right.  The  shortest  measure  of  A  is  one  word. 
Sections  of  two  words  always  have  a  cesura. 

8.  -*s  servus  is  7  (which  is  repeated  in  the  few  in¬ 
stances  which  call  for  a  second  servus ;  see  note  2). 
In  a  few  instances  7  is  found  in  the  same  word  with 

7;  grammarians  incorrectly  call  it  a  servus  (nS\nd 
“inclined”).  v  T:  ,T 

4.  The  main  cesura  in  7 ’s  section  is  marked  by  1 , 
which  is  repeated  for  every  following  cesura  until 
the  last  is  reached,  which  is  marked  by  7.  Between 
.  and  7  there  must  be  at  least  one  word.  When  7 ’s 


T  ■?  Ny  etc.  11  It  r  “  111-1  7  (“  J-  7*c)llil“  7  3-etc.  Illll-i etc.ctcJIIIII^ 


exceed  one  word;  otherwise  7  and  7  (the  servus  due 
m  the  second  word  before  1 ;  see  note  13)  would  come 
together,  and,  on  musical  grounds,  the  two  accents 
can  not  come  together  without  a  pausal  accent  be- 
tween  them.  In  a  few  instances  1  takes  the  place 
01  _  in  the  fourth  or  third  word  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son.  Between  7  and  j  there  must  be  at  least  two 
words ;  it  is  found  in  the  second  only  when  the  two 
next  following  words  are  both  long;  its  utmost  limit 
appeals  to  be  the  fifth  or  sixth  word  (where  it  replaces 
-  foy  the  niain  cesura).  When  7  becomes  unavailable 
it  gives  way  to  7.  Between  the  latter  and  •  there 
need  be  no  interval ;  its  utmost  limit  is  the  fourth 
word.  Between  '7  and  ::  there  must  be  at  least  one 
word it  is  found  in  the  first  only  in  the  place  of  ' 
(that  is,  PP?)  when  the  latter  sign  is  due  before  1 
(strangely  enough,  the  notation  remains  the  same) ; 
its  utmost  limit  appears  to  be  the  third  word.  In  a 
section  consisting  of  only  three  words  *7  may  take 
the  place  of  7  in  the  second  word.  The  shortest 
measure  of  _:’s  section  is  one  word.  Sections  of  two 
?oids  may  or  may'  not  have  a  cesura;  the  cesura  is 
likely  to  occur  when  the  last  word  is  long,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  even  then.  The  cesura  may  be  left  out 
also  in  sections  of  three  words  provided  it  is  due  im¬ 
mediately  before  _. 

In  the  twenty -one  books  P9?  is  especially  employed 
to  mark  a  stop  in  long  sections  limited  by  7,  7,  or  7, 
for  the  subdivision  of  which  by  means  of  pausal  ac¬ 
cents  there  exists  no  provision  in  the  accentual  sys¬ 
tem  ;  or  to  mark  a  stop  immediately  before  7,  1,  or  7, 

I  neither  '7  nor  7  being  available  (see  note  15)7 
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8  j  may  liave  one  or  two  servi.  Two  servi :  ~  j. 
One  servus :  7.  The  latter  is  occasionally  found  m 
tlic  same  word  with  especially  in  order  to  indicate 
a  compound  word  Eccl.  iv.  10,  for  example). 

9  There  is  no  cesura  in  1’s  section.  Its  shortest 
measure  is  one  word.  1  may  have  from  one  to  six 
servi,  all  -’s.  aJ*  is  found  in  sixteen  instances;  in 
every  instance  I  might  have  been  used.  a-D  never 
stands  alone;  it  may  have  as  many  as  six  servi:  7  7  7 
etc 

10.  There  is  no  cesura  in  £’s  section.  Its  short¬ 

est  measure  is  one  word,  £  may  have  from  one  to 
five  servi,  all  :’s.  £  and  2  are  constantly  inter¬ 

changed,  particularly  where  the  former  is  subor¬ 
dinated  to  1  (see  note  11)  or  to  the  servus  that  takes 
the  place  of  1  (see  note  15).  ....... 

11.  I’s  section  should  properly  be  indivisible. 
But  very  often  a  division  is  introduced.  The  main 
cesura  is  then  marked  by  and  the  second  by 
Between  1  and  1  at  least  two  words  should  properly 
intervene;  the  former  is  rarely  found  in  the  second 
word.  Sometimes,  when  there  are  only  two  words  , 
in  £’s  section,  a  cesura  is  introduced.  .  Similarly,  j 
in  a  few  very  rare  instances,  £’s  section  is  bisected; 

l  then  marks  the  cesura.  The  reason  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  just  mentioned  is  apparently  the  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  difference  in  pausal  force  be¬ 
tween  the  three  accents:  £,  £,  and  1.  The  shortest 
measure  of  £’s  section  is  one  word.  ' 

12.  L  when  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  or 
when  1  precedes ;  1  when  the  accent  is  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  and  1  does  not  precede. 

13.  1  may  have  from  one  to  five  servi,  but  _  can 
have  only  one.  Three  or  more  servi:  1-  "7,  e^9* 
Two  servi:  1*.  One  servus:  7  (when  the  accent  is 
on  the  first  letter  of  the  word,  this  is  the  only  servus 
”  can  take),  or  1  (when  on  any  other  letter).  _ 
may  take  the  place  of  light  in  the  same  word 
with  L  when  no  other  servus  precedes  (except  when 
the  JPP.  divides  171  or  77,  or  when  -  follows,  unless 
at  the  same  time  £  precedes). 

14.  There  is  no  cesura  in  k’s  section,  its  short¬ 
est  measure  is  one  word.  7  may  have  one  or  two 
servi :  -  1  — . 

15.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  7’s,  I’s,  and  r’s 
sections  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
division  of  i’s  section  (see  note  7).  The  follow¬ 
ing  differences  should  be  noted:  k’s  section  is  sel¬ 
dom  available  (only  three  instances  are  reeoided). 

*  may  be  found  in  the  second  word  before  7,  etc., 
though  not  frequently,  even  when  the  two  words 
next  following  are  both  short;  its  utmost  limit  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  fifth  word  (where  it  replaces  1  for 
the  main  cesura).  In  five  passages  £  and  1  are 
found  in  the  same  word  (second  from  7,  etc.);  there 
was  evidently  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  ac- 
centuators ;  "both  accents  are  now  chanted,  1  first. 
Between  1  and  7  there  must  be  at  least  one  word 
(but  see  below) ;  its  regular  utmost  limit  is  the  thud 
word ;  it  is  found  in  the  fourth  only  when  the  next 
following  cesura  is  marked  by  '7  (see  above),  or  when 
it  and  £  change  places,  as  in  Gen.  i.  12 ;  only  in  the 
latter  case  I  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  word  (see 
Deut.  xvii.  5);  £  and  1  may  also  change  places 
when  the  latter  accent  is  due  in  the  third  word. 
When  £  becomes  unavailable  it  gives  way  to  a 
servus,  its  own  servi  remaining;  J  may  remain 
when  the  last  word  is  long.  The  section  limited  by 
7,  etc.,  may  contain  no  more  than  one  word.  Sec 
tions  of  two  words  may  and  may  not  have  a  cesuia. 
a  cesura  is  admissible  when  the  latter  of  the  two 
words  is  long  and  the  interval  between  the  tone 
syllables  considerable;  but  even  then  it  is  rarely  in 
troduced;  the  accent  marking  the  cesura  is  _.  lhe 


cesura  may  be  left  out  occasionally  also  in  sections 
of  three  words  even  when  it  is  due  at  a  sufficiently 
long  distance  (that  is,  after  the  first  word  of  the  sec¬ 
tion)  to  make  1  available.  - 

16.  When  1  is  due  on  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
and  no  servus  precedes,  it  is  replaced  by  > 

17.  7,  etc.,  may  have  as  many  as  six  servi.  Four 
or  more  servi:  ~  1  £  7  7.  Three  servi:  7c  1  -• 
Two  servi:  77,  7 — that  is,  7  when  on  the  first  lettei, 
and  1  when  elsewhere;  the  two  servi  may  oc¬ 
casional^  appear  in  the  same  word,  the  first  re¬ 
placing  the  light  or  indicating  the  end  of  the 
first  part  in  a  compound  word ;  7  may  take  the  place 
of  7  between  1  and  r  when  occurs  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ?s  word,  or  when  PPJ5  precedes.  One  servus: 
before  7:  7S ,  that  is,  1 ,  when  two  or  more  syllables 
intervene  between  the  servus  and  7,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  word  and  furtive  nP2  counting  as 
syllables;  7  when  only  one  syllable  (even  an  over- 
Ion"*  syllable)  or  none  at  all  intervenes;  7  always 
remains  before  PP”;  7>  provided  no  other  seivus 
precedes,  may  replace  Wp  (i11  Hie  same  word  with 
-)  when  the  latter  is  due  in  an  overlong  syllable 
(immediately  before  7) ;  hut  not  in  an  open  syllable 
separated  from  7  by  another  open  syllable  or  by  an 
incompletely  reduced  vowel  );  before  1:  7, 
that  is,  7 ,  when  one  or  more  syllables  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  servus  and  the  tone-syllable  of  I’s  woyd, 

the  beginning  of  a  word  and  furtive  nPP 
counting  as  above;  in  a  few  compound  words  r  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  same  word  witlil  ;  7  when  no  sylla¬ 
ble  intervenes;  :  always  remains  before  be¬ 
fore-:  7.  . 

18.  .  when  a  servus  precedes;  otherwise  £  is 

used.  „  .  , 

19.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  :  s  section  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  the  division  of  i’s  sec¬ 
tion  except  that  for  r  there  is.  used  here  1.  lhe 
shortest  measure  of  i  s  section  is  two  words.  Sec¬ 
tions  of  two  words  may  or  may  not  have  a  cesura. 
The  cesura  always  fails  when  the  second  word  is 
short ;  when  it  is  long  a  cesura  must  be  introduced, 
unless  the  first  word  is  very  short,  or  is  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

20.  L  may  have  one  or  two  servi,  both  7  s.  7  may 
appear  in  the  same  word  with  1,  provided  that  no 
second  7  precedes,  in  place  of  light  ^Pp-  (it  must 
not  divide  -7-  or  77.;  see  note  IB),  but  not  on  the 
first  letter ;  when  7  is  inadmissible  and  the  pausal 
accent  preceding  is  not  L,  1  (called  here  ™PP,  or 
a  kind  of  JPP.)  is  introduced  in  the  place  or  the 
heavy  JPp;  when  neither  7  nor  1  is  admissible  1 
is  necessarily  employed. 

21.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  7  s  section  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  the  division  of  _  s  sec¬ 
tion  except  that  for  1  there  is. used  here  .7.  lhe 
shortest  measure  of  7’s  section  is  one  woid. 
Sections  of  two  words  may  or  may  not  have  a 
cesura  (a  cesura  may  be  introduced  only  when  :  s 
word  is  long). 

22.  7  has  usually  only  one  servus:  7.  It  occa¬ 
sionally  appears  in  the  place  of  light  ^PP,  or  in 
compound  words,  in  the  same  place  with  v .  In 
fourteen  instances  7  is  preceded  by  twro  servi:  „  , 
(-  is  properly  a  weakened  7;  1  is  7’s  servus). 

"  9.3.  The  rules  for  the  division  of  section  B  are 
the  same  as  those  governing  A  except  that  i  is 
not  available  here.  The  shortest  measure  of  B  is 
one  word.  Sections  of  two  words  always  have  a 

cesura.  .  .  . 

24.  7’s  servus  is  7.  In  a  few*  instances  7  is  louncl 

in  the  same  wrord  with  7  see  n°te  ^)* 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  the  Second  Com- 
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mandment  (Ex.  xx  3-6)  is  here  subjoined  (accord 
ing  to  the  see  below): 


9  9  9 

nS  pltr 


?Ds  nb^n_  xV 

7.12  1.1  11 

unnc  ynisa 


7 

Hied 


7.12  12.13  13  13  13 

□nnx  D'lriSx^S  mm  xS 


S'Ciy*3  "V^N 


kH 

10 
. » 

l 

'xit’b 


**  1  i 

°v+ 

19  17 

ThSk  nirp 


2.18  20 
N3j2  bs 


4.5  8  7  14 

^  nnno  i  d\d_3  iu\vi 


f>x 


7.12  13 

'5jt*  '3 


si3vn 


D'^-bp) 


,  A.  ... 


21  17  j7 

oqa-kg  nix  pi? 


:\nwp  nptrH  ^nxS  d'dSn1? 


npn  n£$) 

The  use  of  a  separate  system  for  the  three  books 
requires  an  explanation.  Luzzatto  (in  his  “  Prole^o- 
mem  acl  Una  Grammatica  Ragionata  della  Lingua 
Ebraica,  ^  pp.  177  et  seq. ;  letter  to  Baer  appended?  to 
the  latter  s  treatise,  pyn,  p.  55)  writes  that  the 
different  method  of  chanting  in  vogue  for  tWo 
books  called  for  a  different  notation  Baer  (niin 
f,  P-  8)»  and  before  Wm  Elias  Levita,  believed 
that  the  shorter  measure  of  the  poetical  verses  is 
responsible  for  the  change  of  the  accentual  system. 
Wickes  (’  Poetical  Accentuation,”  pp.  net  seq  )  seems 
to  combine  both  views  when  he  says  that  the  system 
of  accentuation  found  in  involves  “a  refine¬ 
ment  ot  a  purely  musical  character,”  and  that  “the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  compensate  for  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  verses  by  a  finer  and  fuller,  more  artifi¬ 
cial  and  impressive  melody.”  It  would  seem  that 
Baer  s  opinion  needs  but  a  slight  modification  to  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  explanation.  The  accentu¬ 
ation  of  the  three  books  may  be  said  to  be  design¬ 
edly  adjusted  to  the  stichic  form  of  the  poetical 
texts  (see  beginning  of  this  section;  also  ne«  mpo 
note  1)  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  distich  was 
found  to  cover  the  sense-verse.  -  was  the  natural 
llle3”f  bisection  in  averse  in  the 
otliei  books  of  the  Bible.  But  occasionally  the  sense 
required  a  sense- verse  of  three  sticlis.  Had  -  been 
used  to  mark  the  main  cesura,  the  rhythmical  trisee- 
tion  would  have  been  entirely  obliterated.  With 

Sf  “‘,;^uctiT  ?.f  /■'-  *  to  kept  in  its  place  and 
the  ihj  thmical  division  left  recognizable.  Mono- 
s ticlis  were  not  infrequently  found  in  the  texts.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  mark  them  as  such  accentu- 

ky  avoiding  7.  The  poetical  accentuation  (the 
name  will  now  be  found  appropriate),  while  pri¬ 
marily  serving  the  requirements  of  sense,  aims  at 

rhvfb^  Tflme  m  di\  jlistlce’  as  far  as  it  can,  to 
1 1 could  safel7  be  employed  in  books  like 
Job,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms,  which  were  not  read  in 
public  service,  and  for  which  therefore  no  established 
method  of  chanting  existed  (as  is  the  case  with  Can¬ 
ticles  and  Lamentations)  ;  there  was,  of  course,  no  room 

ior  it  m  the  case  of  Ps.  xviii.  and  cv.  1-15  which 
are  lepeated  in  II  Sam.  xxii.  and  I  Chron.  xvi  8-92 
^7?.?nT°eV?al  surroundings.  We  subjoin  here  Ps. 
L?1'1,6  T  1ISam:  xxn.  17,  Ileb.  16,  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  transposition  of  one  system  into  the  other: 


'ji'ptt  nxmi 
Hn  ninpiD  “Sju 
nin:  p-ywjp 

;  rn-> 


e;  'pvDx  ■<ixnu 
H?n  jthdd  -lSu 
n\m  rnjna 

;  m-i  pcs i\3» 


A  double  accentuation  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxv  <>2 
(one  is  intended  for  the  verse  ending  at  the  Maso- 


retic  section ;  the  other  extends  farther  so  as  to  slur 
over  the  uncomplimentary  story  concerning  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  Reuben,  T3-wn  .  or  jn  orcier  to 
imply  the  fanciful  idea  that,  in  spite  of  his  mis¬ 
conduct  Reuben  was  still  counted  with  the  other 
sons  ofJacob;  see  Rashi,  ad  locum ,  and  sources)  and 
m  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  3  et  seq .  and  Dcut.  v.  7  et 
seq:  (one  divides  the  Decalogue  into  ordinary  verses 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  the  other  divides  it 
into  ten  verses,  one  for  each  Commandment)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower  (- ,  -  ,  r  ) 
or  upper  (I  1 ,  f )  signs,  one  accentuation  is"  spoken 
of  as  the  lower  pnnnn  ojra  and  the  other  as  the 
a  upper  ”  7x3 

With  the  superiinear  vocalization  goes  a  system 
of  superiinear  accentuation.  The  signs  for  the  pausal 
Accents  differ  ;  some  of  them  represent  the  actual  or 
modified  initial  letters  of  their  names ;  they  are  placed 
invariably  above  the  line.  The  signs  for  the  non- 
pausal  Accents  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  svs- 
tem,  and  are  infralinear.  The  system  also  aims  at 
snnphcity.  Ambiguous  signs  are  avoided ;  ^  is  used 
m  the  place  of  1  and  f  which  are  wanting,  also  in  the 
place  of  _  repeated,  and  in  other  cases.  There  is  no 
separate  notation  for  the  three  books.  Wickes  (“  Prose 
Accents,”  pp.  142  et  seq.)  proves  conclusively  that  the 
superiinear  system  is  derived  from  the  ordinary  one 
facsimiles  may  be-  found  in  Ginsburg’s  “XV  Fac¬ 
similes  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ”  plate 

i™Uu°”d0n’  18i97,  ?,ud  in  Stade’s  “Hebraische  Gram- 
rnaLk  ;  see  also  the  reproduction  in  Baer’s  edition 
of  Job.  Compare  also  the  literature  quoted  in  article 
Vocalization. 

5.  The  general  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  that  both  the  vocalization  and  accentua- 
lon  originated  with  Ezra  and  the  mythical  Great 
Synagogue.  Thus  Ben  Asiier  CiPVn 
Accentua,-  §  16  and  elsewhere)  speaks  of 

n  Sup-  the  Accents  as  introduced  by  the  propli- 
posed  to  be  ets  and  princes  of  the  diaspora  (the  ex- 
of  Divine  iled  J ews  in  Babylon),  to  whom  the  in- 
Origun.  terpretation  of  every  word  (Scriptural 
,  .  .  passage)  was  revealed;  the  accentua¬ 
tion  ^wlnch  bears  the  seal  of  the  prophets  is  therefore 
inspired,  borne  even  maintained  that  the  Torah  Pen¬ 
tateuch  winch  Moses  received  on  Sinai  and  delivered 
to  Israel  was  furnished  with  vowel-points  and  accent- 
signs,  both  of  which  were  indeed  as  old  as  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  the  language  (communicated  to  Adam  in 
paradise).  The  Smaitic  origin  of  the  punctuation  was 
emphatically  denied  by  Mar  Natronai  II.  (859-869) 
who  accordingly  prohibited  its  introduction  into  the 
Scrolls  (see  Malizor  Vitry,”  p.  91,  Berlin,  1893,  and 
Gratz,  Gescli.  der  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  v.  503) 

Ben  Asher’s  opinion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Ac- 
moVJof  ^  hy  the  contemporaries  of  Saadia 
This  gaon  was  accused  by  his  detractors 
of  ascribing  to  himself  the  gift  of  prophecy  because 
he  had  written  a  treatise  in  Biblical  style  with  vowel- 
points  and  Accents.  In  his  defense  Saadia  pointed 
to  extracanomcal  writings  (such  as  Sirach,  Scroll  of 
the  Hasmoncans,  and  others)  which  were  pointed 
and  accented.  While  Saadia  evidently  does  not  as- 
sign  to  the  accentuation  special  sacredness,  he  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  far  from  suspecting  its  recent  origin;  for 
speaking  of  SiraclTs  book,  he  says  that  he  (Siracli) 
furnished  it  with  points  and  Accents  (wjhalahu  mus- 
ammanan  mut'aman).  See  Saadia ’s  ecj 

Harkavy,  St.  Petersburg,  1891,  xjp ;  also'  Nap"/  note 
S:  note  *  -  The  recently  found  fragments  of 

Szracla  have  traces  of  points  and  Accents  fsee  “  Rev 

Et.  Juives,  xl.  1.  et  seq.) ;  on  a  text  of  the  Scroll  of 
the  Hasmoncans  with  points  and  Accents  (among 
the  Cambridge  manuscripts  brought  from  Cairo)  see 
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Abrahams,  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  1899, 

291  et  seq. 

6.  Tlie  accentuation,  like  the  vocalization,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  post-Talmudic  innovation.  The  treatise 
Soferim,  in  which  for  the  first  time  reference  is  made 

to  points  marking  the  beginning  (or, 
Post-Tal-  as  it  may  be  called,  the  end)  of  a  verse 

mudic  (iii.  7),  and  possibly  also  to  signs 

Origin.  (points)  by  which  the  subdivisions  of 
J  a  verse  are  indicated,  is  post-Tal- 
mudic.  PP3  (Soferim,  iii.  7)  apparently  means  “  to 
cut  up  a  verse” ;  compare  Meg.  22 a :  Pb^  h  -rvnn-fcS, 

“  I  was  not  permitted  to  break  up  a  verse  ” ;  m  xm. 
1,  reference  is  made  to  the  stichic  form  of  the  texts 
of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs  in  which  a  verse 
(that  is,  a  long  verse)  is  said  to  be  broken  up  into 
three  parts  by  a  blank  left  after^tlie  opening  portion 
/nmnp>  nn-pD;  corresponding  to  /’s  section),  at  the 
runs’ (this  js  apparently  the  correct  reading;  see 
the  edition  of  Muller,  Leipsic,  1878)  and  at  the 
end  (TD).  Observe  that  the  terminology  is  far  from 
fixed.  In  the  Talmud  itself  reference  is  made  to 
the  practise  of  reciting  the  text  in  a  manner  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  logical  pauses  (Meg.  3&=Ned.  376; 
Hag.  66  ;  in  Ber.  62  mention  is  made  of  a  system 
of  hand  movements  used  by  teachers  in  training 
their  pupils  to  pause  in  the  proper  places),  and  ap¬ 
parently  also  to  the  habit  of  chanting  (Meg.  32a), 
but  not  to  written  signs  by  which  pauses  are  marked. 
The  beginnings  of  our  s}rstem  of  accentuation  may 
therefore  safely  be  placed  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
first  to  prove  the  post-Talmudic  date  of  the  points 
and  Accents  was  Elias  Levjta  n-?D?,  1538). 

See  Vocalization. 

7.  One  is  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  am  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Syriac  system  of  accentuation  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  gram¬ 
marian  Joseph  Huzaya  (Wright,  “A  Short  History 
of  Syriac  Literature,  ”  pp.  115  et  seq . ,  London,  1894),  to 
which  the  Hebrew  system  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  and  from  which  it  is  apparently  derived.  The 
Syrians,  apt  disciples  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  from 
the  latter  their  method  of  reading,  and  accordingly 
also  their  system  of  punctuation.  The  Greeks  dis¬ 
tinguished  three  kinds  of  reading  (avayvoaig) :  ora¬ 
torical  or  dramatic  delivery  implying  declamation 
and  gesticulation  (na6f  vttqkplolv)  ;  reading  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  tone,  that  is,  word-accent  {Kara  izpo- 
o(f)8lav)t  and  reading  in  accordance  with  pauses  re¬ 
quired  by  the  sense  (Kara  6iaaro?iyv)^  A  single  point 
(< arcyp ?)),  placed  above  or  below  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  indicated  the  pauses ;  the  upper  point  (reAefa 
criyfLi])  at  the  end  of  a  period  complete  in  itself 
(avroreAyg),  the  lower  point  (vn oonyfiy)  between  prot¬ 
asis  and  apodosis,  and  the  middle,  point  (peay  any fir/) 
in  a  long  sentence  in  order  to  permit  the  reader  to  take 
breath.  Upon  this  modest  s}rstem,  which  is  found 
in  our  oldest  Syriac  manuscripts,  Huzaya. founded  a 
more  elaborate  one  to  mark  the  subordinate  divi¬ 
sions  in  a  more  regular  and  careful  manner.  The 
following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  system  (A  means 
protasis,  and  B  apodosis) : 


tern  belongs  to  the  double  point  ( :)  marking  the  end 
of  a  verse.  The  Greeks  also  had  a  sign  called  fyev 
(from  which  our  “  hyphen  ”  is  derived)  to  mark  the 
coalescing  of  two  syllables  into  one  (synalepha).  The 
Syrians  employed  the  same  sign  to  join  together  two 
Syriac  words  used  in  translation  of  one  Greek  word; 
lienee  the  Hebrew  hyphen  (see  §  3).  In  the  Hebrew 
system  the  rhetorical  Accents  (they  were  the  signs  of 
interrogation,  exclamation,  etc.)  are  wanting.  How¬ 
ever,  in  distributing  the  pauses  the  Jewish  accentua- 
tors  frequently  pay  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  rhetorical  declamation  (see  the  quotation  from  the 
“Manuel  du  Lecteur,”  in  Merx,  p.  69,  note  2;  also 
Kalonymus  ben  David  at  the  end  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar  of  Abraham  de  Balmis,  Venice,  1523).  See 
Merx,  “  Historia  Artis  Grammaticie  apud  Syros,”  pp. 
62  et  seq. ,  Leipsic,  1889.  On  the  origin  (and  function) 
of  the  minor  pausal  Accents  see  Buckler,  “  Untersuch- 
ungen  zur  Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  He- 
braischen  Accente,”  Vienna,  1891  (see  also  Gratz, 
“Monatssclirift,”  1882,  pp.  385-409).  . 

8.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  vocalization  and  ac¬ 
centuation  were  introduced  simultaneously.  Per¬ 
haps  the  latter  followed  the  former.  Both  became 
an  object  of  care  to  the  Masoretes,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  task  of  preserving  the  traditional  consonantal 
text  intact,  undertook  to  watch  over  the  traditional 
vowel-points  and  accent-signs.  Compare,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Masoretic  note  to  Jer.  i.  7: 

frnst*  that  is,  the  words  ^>;n\  occur  four 
times  (i.  7,  iii.  11,  xi.  6,  xv.  1 ;  contrast  iii.  6  and 
xi.  9)  in  Jeremiah  thus  accented.  On  the  accentual 
variations  of  the  Orientals  (^p-Hr)  and  Occidentals 
(^■}2£)  see  Masoraii.  Even  more  minute  are  the 
differences  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
tali.  Our  editions  usually  follow  the  former,  who 
is  the  authority  of  the  West. 

9.  The  accentuation  offers  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Biblical  text. .  One. must,  how¬ 
ever,  constantly  bear  in  mind  its  limitations,  which 
are  of  a  twofold  character.  On  the  one  hand,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  accomplish  too  much,  the  system  fails 
in  important  points.  In  short  verses  its  pauses  are 
unnecessary ;  in  long  verses  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  Sense  is  not  infrequently  sacrificed  to  rhetor¬ 
ical  effect.  The  imperfection  of  the  system  is  par- 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  awkwardness  with  which 
a  parenthesis  is  indicated  (compare,  for  example,  Jer. 
xx.  1).  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  tell  just  what  the 
accentuators  had  in  mind  in  choosing  a  certain  mode 
of  accentuation.  While,  for  the  finer  points  of  Bib¬ 
lical  exegesis,  a  knowledge  of  the  Accents  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  burdened  with  learning  more  than  a  few  of  the 
important  pausals,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accentuation 
represents  the  interpretation  current  in  the  Jewish 
schools  at  a  comparative^  late  period.  While,  on 
the  whole,  the  accentuation  endeavors  to  be  true,  to 

the  natural  meaning  ( pesJiat ;  which 
Value  see)  of  the  Biblical  documents,  it  does 
in  Bible  not  altogether  keep  itself  free  from 
Interpreta-  dogmatic  prejudices  (see  I  Sam.  iii. 
tion.  3),  which  it  indeed  shares  with  the 

ancient  versions.  At  best  the  accen- 


Compare  with  this  the  Hebrew  (prose)  system  in  its 
essential  parts : 


The  point  employed  at  tue  end  the  Syrians  can 

pasoka ,  that  is,  “sector”  ;  F10.3  (corrupted  into  P'lDf0 
was  apparently  the  name  which  in  the  Hebrew  sys- 


tuation  is  representative  of  traditional  Jewish  ex¬ 
egesis,  which  the  student  of  the  Bible  is  frequently 
forced  to  overrule.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Abra¬ 
ham  lbn  Ezra:  nasn-sil? 

vSx  ynirn-xSi  ^  44  no  interpretation  of  a  Biblical  pas¬ 
sage  'which' does  not  follow  the  accentuation  should 

be  accepted,”  was  sinned  against  by  every  Jewish 
commentator  of  importance,  including  lbn  Ezra 
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liimself.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the 
deviations  from  the  accentual  interpretation  which 
are  met  in  rabbinical  commentaries  were  not  always 
conscious  transgressions.  The  minutiae  of  the  ac¬ 
centuation  were  not  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  commentators.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  Ac¬ 
cents  are  avowed  hr  disregarded  (see  Kimhi  on  IJo- 
sea,  xii.  12;  Aipjn  Tie?.  o^n  a\tr-n9n  -bs  ps 
u  in  interpreting  Scripture  we  are  not  always  bound 
by  the  accents  ” ;  see  also  Luzzatto,  44  Prolegomeni,  ” 
pp.  187  et  seq.). 

In  Isa.  xl.  3  there  is  a  famous  case  where  the  ac¬ 
centuation  ayp  S?)  is  unquestionabty  right. 

Accordingly  the  Revised  Version  (text)  translates; 
u  The  voice  of  one  that  crietli,  Tn  the  wilderness,  ’  ”etc. 
The  quotation  of  the  verse  in  Mark,  i.  3  connects  “in 
the  wilderness  ”  with  “  the  voice  of  one  crying  ”  (im¬ 
plying  the  accentuation  ^P).  The  New 

Testament  accentuation  (hardly  invented  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  the  punctuation  in  the  Septuagint  is  due  to 
New  Testament  influence)  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  haggadic  interpretation  of  the  kind  so  often 
met  with  in  midrasliic  works.  A  puzzling  accentu¬ 
ation  which  goes  with  the  rendering  of  the  Septu¬ 
agint  and  Vulgate  may  be  found  in  Isa.  vii.  3: 
W,  "'gs’-'i  ($1  qUi  derelictus  est,  lasub  filius  twits ; 
see  Baer’s  edition,  “  Additamenta,  ”  p.  67). 

The  Accents  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Bible 
are  frequently  unreliable.  Baer’s  and  Ginsburg’s 
Bible  editions  (where  also  important  variants  are 
noted)  are  indispensable  to  one  interested  in  Biblical 
accentuation. 

Bibliography  :  The  oldest  rules  on  the  subject  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical^  Accents  maybe  found  in  Ben  Asher’s  treatise,  'P^P.l 
edited  by  Baer  and  Struck,  §§  16-23,  30-35,  41,  42,  47, 
Leipsic,  1879.  A  treatise  falsely  ascribed  to  Judah  ben 
Biram  (Nipn  nnin,  ed.  Mercerus,  Paris,  1565)  deals  with  the 

subject  at  treater  length  (the  same  treatise  in  Arabic  may  be 
found  in  Wickes,  Poetical  Accentuation ,  pp.  102  et  scq.).  In 
Bayyuj’s  1??.  (ed.  Nutt,  pp.  126-129,  London,  1870)  there 
is  found  a  chapter  on  the  Accents,  which,  however,  was  not 
written  by  the  famous  grammarian  himself.  Manuel  du 
Lectcur  is  the  name  given  by  J.  Derenbourg  to  a  treatise  on 
points  of  grammar  and  Masora,  edited  by  him  (Paris,  1871) 
from  a  Yemen  manuscript ;  it  contains  rules  on  the  Accents. 

A  useful  compilation  from  the  works  of  early  Jewish  writers 
on  the  prose  Accents  is  Wolf  Heidenheim’s  work, 

Rodeiheim,  180S.  A  few  other  treatises  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Wickes.  To  Christian  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  (Bohlius,  Wasmuth,  Spitzner,  and 
others)  belongs  the  merit  of  formulating  the  principle  of 
halving  (see  §  4) .  The  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
current  Hebrew  grammars  are  more  or  less  superficial  (be¬ 
ginners  will  find  the  chapter  on  Accents  in  Driver’s  Hebrew 
Tenses ,  Oxford,  1892,  very  serviceable).  An  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussion  is  found  only  in  the  grammars  of  Luzzatto  (§§  69-164 ; 
compare  also  his  Prolegomeni,  177-191),  Ewald  (§§  95-100  • 
Ewald  rejects  the  principle  of  halving,  in  the  place  of  which 
he  puts  his  own  principle  of  tripartition ;  the  discussion  is 
quite  abstruse)  and  Olshausen  (§§  41-53 ;  compare  the  dia¬ 
gram  for  the  prose  Accents  on  pp.  98  and  99,  which  resembles 
the  diagram  given  above,  §  4).  Baer’s  treatise,  nTA 

Rodelheim,  1853,  deserves  notice  (compare  also  Baer  in  De- 
litzsch,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms ,  1860).  The  most  thor¬ 
ough  works  on  Biblical  accentuation  (from  which  much  of 
the  material  available  for  §  4  lias  been  taken,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  simplification)  are  the  ones  by  William  Wickes.  Poetical 
Accentuation,  Oxford,  1881 ;  idem.  Prose  Accentuation , 
Oxford,  1887.  Compare  also  Japhet,  soipn  min.  Die  Accent c 
dcr  Heiligen  Schrift ,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1896;  Kdnio- 
Gedanke ,  Laid ,  und  Accent  cds  die  Drei  Fact oren  dcr 
Sprachlnldu.no ,  Weimar,  1874 ;  Grimme,  Ahriss  dcr  Biblisch- 
Hebraischen  Mctrik ,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  Ii.  529  et  scq.,  683  et  scq  ; 
idem,  Grundziige  dcr  HehrUischen  Accent- und  VohaUchrc 
Freiburg  (Switzerland),  1896;  idem,  Collectanea  Frllmrqen - 
sia,  fasc.  v.;  Prato ri us,  Uebcrdcn  Ruckwciclicndcn  Accent 
\m  Hebrdischen ,  Halle-on-the-Saale,  1897;  Ackermnnn,  Das 
Hermeneutisehc  Element  dcr  Biblischen  Accentuation , 
Berlin,  1893;  Nathan,  Die  Tonzcichcn  in  dcr  Bibcl,  in  Pro- 
gramm  dcr  Talmud-Tora-Rcalschulc ,  Hamburg,  1893;  Fried- 
lander,  Die  Bcidcn  Systeme  dev  Hebrdischen  Vokal-  und 
Accentzeichen,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xxxviii,  311  et  scq. 

M.  L.  M. 


ACCENTS,  MUSICAL  VALUE  OF.  See 

Cantillation. 

ACCEPTANCE ;  In  law,  the  assent  by  one 
party  to  an  offer  made  by  another,  or  to  any  act 
which  becomes  operative  onty  by  such  assent;  in 
commerce,  the  question  whether  the  assent  has  been 
given  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer  or  incom¬ 
plete  act  arises  most  frequently  over  “time  con¬ 
tracts,”  when  two  parties  seek  to  agree  upon  buy- 
ing,  by  quality  or  quantity  only,  at  a  future  time 
goods  or  effects  not  identified ;  as,  so  many  bushels 
of  red  wheat,  so  many  pounds  of  mess  beef.  This 
class  of  contracts  is  void  according  to  Talmudic  law: 
no  one  may  sell  what  he  does  not  own  at  the  time, 
for  instance,  a  fisherman  may  not  sell  liis  next  haul, 
nor  a  son  his  share  in  a  dying  father’s  succession, 
nor  may  one  who  is  still  bargaining  for  the  purchase 
of  a  field  sell  the  field  to  a  third  person  (B.M.  16a,  b). 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  allowed  only  on  the  score 
of  a  pressing  emergency. 

The  Mohammedan  law  annuls  all  such  sales  or 
contracts  as  a  species  of  gambling ;  but  the  Talmud 
seems  to  proceed  only  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  ownership  can  not  be  transferred  in  the  way 
which  the  law  points  out  for  each  species  of  property. 
But  however  helpless  to  enforce  agreements  of  this 
kind  human  law  might  have  been  deemed  by  the  old 
sages,  they  assure  us  that 

“  He  who  punished  the  generation  of  the  Flood  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Dispersion  will  punish  the  man  who  does  not  stand 
by  his  word  ”  (Mishnah  B.  M.  iv.  2). 

Even  where  a  specific  thing,  whether  land  or 
chattel,  is  the  subject  of  a  bargain,  the  Talmudic 
law  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  a  sale  and 
an  “executory  contract,”  that  is,  an  agreement  to 
sell  and  to  buy,  though  there  are  “  purchases  on  con¬ 
dition.  ”  The  question  as  to  when  the  minds  of  buyer 
and  seller  have  so  far  met  that  neither  of  them  “  can 
go  back  ”  can  be  treated  under  the  head  of  Aliena¬ 
tion  only;  for  it  is  merely  a  question  of  change  of 
title  (Kinyan),  that  is,  as  to  what  precise  moment  the 
title  in  the  tiling  sold  or  exchanged  vests  in  the  buyer. 
The  older  Roman  law  similarly  did  not  recognize 
executory  sales ;  for  emptio  et  xenditio  was  a  real  not  a 
consensual  contract ;  that  is,  it  became  binding  not  by 
consent  of  the  parties  alone,  but  by  the  bodily  de¬ 
livery  of  the  thing  sold  according  to  prescribed  forms. 

The  question  of  the  acceptance  by  the  wife  of  a 
bill  of  divorce  written  by  the  husband  is  extensively 
discussed  in  the  Talmud.  Strictly,  delivery  only  is 
necessary.  Scripturesays,  and  he  shall  “give  it  in 
her  hand  ”  (Dent.  xxiv.  1),  which,  according  to  the 
oldest  authorities,  is  complied  with  by  putting  it 
“  on  her  roof,  in  her  yard,  or  on  her  shed,  ”  even  with¬ 
out  her  consent.  For  the  requisites  of  delivery,  and 
how  the  wife  can  hasten  it  by  a  voluntary  accept¬ 
ance  through  her  agent,  see  Divorce. 

A  discussion  very  much  like  that  about  the  bill  of 
divorce  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  concerning  the 
moment  at  which  a  deed  of  manumission  becomes 
final;  but  the  rules  in  the  two  cases  differ  somewhat, 
because  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Halakah  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  deed  of  manumission  is  in  its  nature 
wholly  beneficial  to  the  slave;  while  the  delivery  of 
a  bill  of  divorce  is  in  its  nature  an  unfriendly  act 
(Git.  12  b). 

This  question  of  Acceptance  or  finality  is  often 
complicated  with  the  law  of  Agency;  for  when  doc¬ 
uments  are  sent  by  “messengers,”  that  is,  agents, 
or  when  the  party  who  is  to  receive  a  document 
empowers  another  to  receive  it,  there  is  more  room 
for  dispute  as  to  the  moment  of  finality  than  when 
the  two  parties  deal  with  each  other  in  person. 

L.  N.  D. 
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ACCESSORIES  :  In  English  and  American  law 
an  accessory  is  a  person  who,  without  committing  a 
criminal  act  with  his  own  hands,  or  without  even 
being  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  criminal, 
nevertheless  shares  in  the  guilt  of  the  act,  in  one  of 
tuo  ways:  either  by  counseling,  advising,  or  pro¬ 
curing  the  act  to  be  done,  in  which  case  he  is  called 
“  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  ”  and  is  considered  fully 
as  guilty  as  the  principal  offender, 
Definition,  or  by  shielding  such  offender  from 
punishment,  after  the  act  is  com¬ 
mitted,  when  the  person  so  shielding  becomes  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  whose  degree  of  guilt  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  principal.  The  Bible  treats 
very  fully  of  Accessories  to  one  offense,  that  of  idol¬ 
atry.  An  individual  who  advises  another  to  wor¬ 
ship  false  gods  is  guilty  of  a  substantive  offense, 
and  is  known  as  JTDD^sedueer  (Dent.  xiii.  7-12;  see 
Abetment).  Such  seducer  is  to  be  put  to  death 
by  stoning,  because  “  he  has  sought  to  mislead  thee  ” 
(Dcut.  xiii.  10,  Ileb.  11).  It  is,  therefore,  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  any  one  should  have  been  actually  mis¬ 
led,  as  the  very  attempt  at  seduction  is  punishable 
with  death.  The  verses  Deut.  xiii.  13-19  begin  by 
assuming  that  a  few  worthless  men  may  mislead  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  into  idol-worship  and  command 
that  the  city  be  destroyed,  but  say  nothing  about 
any  special  punishment  for  the  instigators.  Hence, 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  passage  deals  with 
the  case  of  a  true  “  accessory  before  the  fact  ” ;  that 
is,  with  the  one  who  is  punished,  because  he  has 
counseled  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  has  been 
committed  by  others. 

The  Mishnah  (Sanh.  vii.  10)  defines  the  offense  of 
a  private  person  (not  a  prophet)  who  seduces  indi¬ 
viduals  (not  a  whole  city)  and  sets  forth  the  manner 
of  procedure  against  him.  In  Deut.  xiii.  8,  Ileb.  9, 
the  person  sought  to  be  seduced  is  commanded: 
“Neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  slialt  thou 
spare,  neither  slialt  thou  conceal  him.”  Here,  then, 
is  a  law  declaring  that  to  shield 
Biblical  this  class  of  offenders  from  punish- 
and  ment  is  sinful.  But  one  who  thus 
Talmudic  becomes  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to 
View.  the  offense  of  shielding  cannot  be 
punished ;  for  the  Torah  proceeds  in 
the  next  verse  to  lay  upon  the  person  sought  to  be 
seduced  the  duty  of  bringing  tlie  tempter  to  justice ; 
and  according  to  the  established  rule  (Male.  iii.  4) 
wherever  a  prohibition  in  the  Torah  is  followed  by 
the  command  to  do  an  opposite  act,  the  prohibition 
carries  no  punishment  with  it.  For  Accessories  be¬ 
fore  the  fact  to  other  offenses  than  idolatry  the 
written  law  pronounces  no  penalty;  nor  does  it 
anywhere  say  in  set  terms :  Do  not  counsel  or  pro¬ 
cure  forbidden  acts  to  be  done  by  others.  Hence, 
the  Scriptural  punishment  of  death,  or  of  forty  stripes 
save  one,  can  not  be  adjudged  even  against  him  who 
employs  a  murderer  to  take  a  man’s  life;  for  it  is 
the  foremost  principle  of  the  Talmudic  criminal  law 
that  sentence  of  death  or  stripes  must  not  be  awarded 
for  any  offense  not  expressly  denounced  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  law,  but  derived  from  it  only  by  construction  or 
by  “  searching.  ”  How  this  and  some  other  principles 
unduly  favoring  the  accused  would,  if  faithfully 
followed  in  practise,  lead  to  the  immunity  of  the 
guilty,  and  how  the  rabbis  of  Mislmaic  and  Tal¬ 
mudic  times  'were  compelled  to  contrive  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  procedure  and  of  punishment  by  the  side  of 
that  which  they  taught  as  the  truly  Scriptural 
system,  are  shown  under  Criminal  Law  and  Grim 
ix a l  Procedure. 

However,  in  a  discussion  on  the  law  of  agency 
we  find  a  saying  of  the  old  sages  (Kid.  43a) : 


“  Where  one  says  to  bis  agent :  Go  and  kill  such  a  person,  the 
slayer  is  punishable  and  he  who  sends  him  goes  free;  but 
Shammai  taught  under  a  tradition  from  Haggai,  the  prophet, 
that  he  who  sends  him  is  punishable;  for  in  II  Sam.  xii,9  [ Heb .] 
David  is  told :  k  It  is  thou  who  hast  killed  him,  by  the  sword  of 
the  children  of  Ammon.’  ” 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  he  who  directs  a  mur¬ 
der  is  punishable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Shammai  and  the  other  sages  is 
that  Shammai  would  inflict  the  heavy  punishment 
of  death,  and  the  others  a  lighter  one,  though  this  is 
not  named.  L.  N.  D. 

ACCHO  (called  also  Acco,  Acre,  Ptolemais, 
St.  Jean  d’Acre).  See  Acre. 

ACCIDENT  :  Term  used  in  philosophy  to  express 
a  characteristic  of  an  object  or  notion  which  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  its  nature  and  is  not  essential 
to  its  concept,  hut  is  connected  with  the  object  as  an 
unessential,  seemingly,  by  chance  or  Accident.  The 
opposite  notion  is  that  of  the  essential,  that  is,  a  neces¬ 
sarily  contained  characteristic,  without  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  would  lose  its  identity.  That  a 
Philo-  human  being  is  mortal  or  a  biped  is 
sophic  necessarily  contained  in  the  notion“  hu- 
Notion.  man  being,  ”  but  to  be  white  is  only  the 
chance  or  accidental  characteristic  of 
any  particular  human  being,  for  negroes  are  also 
human  beings. 

Among  the  Arabic  and  Jewish  philosophers  the 
doctrine  of  accidents  =  JWTtTO  or  also 

D^"lpD,  assumes  special  importance,  particularly  as 
a  proof  of  tiie  existence  of  God  (compare  Munk, 
“Guide  des  figares,”  i.  385,  398,  424;  Kaufmann, 
“Gesch.  der  Attributenlehre,”  p.  281).  Descartes, 
Hobbes,  and  Locke  substitute  for  the  term  “Acci¬ 
dent,”  which  had  been  universally  used  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  the  term  “modus”  (=  temporary  condition), 
and  this  change  was  adopted  by  Spinoza  (“Ethics,” 
part  i.,  definition  5).  The  logical  relation  is  that  of 
subject  and  predicate,  the  metaphysical  relation  that 
of  substance  and  Accident  (mp6l  DSJJ  in  Arabic- 
Jewisli  philosophic  phraseology).  The  relation  of 
Accident,  as  a  chance  quality,  to  attribute,  as  a 
permanent  characteristic  of  the  substance  (rniVil 
JVJDtOn)  has  been  clearly  explained  by  Maimonides, 
“  Moreli  Nebukim,  ”  ii.  19.  Maimonides  distinguishes 
between  separable  and  inseparable  accidents,  mpD 
and  D'p  mpB* 

Bibliography  :  Maimonides,  March,  i.  73,  ii.  19 ;  idem,  Yesode 
hct-Torah ,  iv.  8;  idem,  Millot  ha-Higgayon ,  §  9;  Sctimiedel, 
in  Monatsschrift.  xiii.  186.  p  g< 

- In  Law  :  In  daily  life,  Accident  means  unfore¬ 
seen  harm  that  comes  to  persons  or  things,  presuma¬ 
bly  through  lack  of  care.  When  the  contributor  to 
an  Accident  is  another  than  the  person  injured,  oris 
the  owner  of  the  things  destroyed  or  depreciated, 
there  is  room  for  litigation,  which,  in  every  system 
of  jurisprudence,  is  governed  by  special  laws. 

The  Torah  treats  of  the  law  of  negligence  in  Ex. 
xxi.  28-36  and  xxii.  4,  5,  the  leading  cases  being 
those  of  an  ox  goring  a  man  or  beast;  an  open,  un¬ 
protected  pit;  fire  spreading  to  a  neighbor’s  prop¬ 
erty  :  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  trespassing  cattle.  For 
the  rules  of  Ex.  xxii.  6-14,  concerning  the  liability 
of  a  person  lawfully  possessed  of  another’s  goods  for 
loss  or  destruction,  see  Bailments.  In  the  language 
of  the  Mishnah  the  chief  instances  given  in  the  Torah 
for  a  more  broadly  applicable  law,  such  as  those 
relating  to  the  Goring  Ox  or  those  relating  to  any 
animal  that  inflicts  unusual  harm,  or  to  -the  open 
pit  or  any  similar  inanimate  thing,  are  called  JTQtf 
(“  fathers  ”) ;  other  instances  derived  from  these  are 
known  as  HH^f)  (“descendants”).  The  latter  may 
be  called  “derivatives.” 
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The  Mishnali  and  the  Tosefta  treat  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  results  of  negligence  in  Baiba  Kanuna, 
i.-vi. ,  commented  on  in  the  Babylonian 
The  Four  Talmud,  2-626,  and  in  the  Jerusalem 
“Fathers,”  Talmud,  2-oc.  Maimouides,  in  his 
or  Lead-  “  Yad  lia-Hazakah,”  treats  the  subject 
ing  Cases,  under  the  heading  “Nizke  Mamon” 
(Damage  to  Property). 

The  “goring  ox  ”  with  its  derivatives  is  put  aside, 
because  full  compensation  for  its  acts  can  be  de¬ 
manded  only  when  the  master  has  been  forewarned, 
and  the  treatise  opens  with  the  following  four 
“fathers” for  full  compensation,  under  the  technical 
names  of  “ox,”  “pit,”  “eliewer,”  and  “kindling.” 
Here  the  “  ox  ”  means  an  animal  allowed  to  trespass 
on  a  stranger’s  land  and  do  injury  with  its  foot; 
the  “  chewer,  ”  a  like  animal  that  does  harm  with  its 
teeth.  Both  examples  are  derived  from  Ex.  xxii.  4. 
The  damage  done  may  far  surpass  the  gain  to  the 
owner  of  the  animal.  The  “  pit”  refers  to  Ex.  xxi.  33, 
the  “kindling”  to  Ex.  xxii.  5.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Abba  Arika,  the  eminent  Babylonian  authority, 
understands  the  “  ox  ”  among  the  “  fathers  ”  to  em¬ 
brace  both  the  foot  and  tooth,  and  regards  the  word 
here  rendered  “  chewer  ”  as  standing  for  man ;  for 
when  a  man  himself  commits  an  in j  ury  he  is  always 
mulcted  in  full  damages  (B.  K.  36). 

Any  tame  animal  permitted  wilfully  or  carelessly 
to  go  on  a  neighbor’s  land,  and  which  does  mis¬ 
chief  by  knocking  things  over  with  its 
Derivative  body,  or  by  dragging  them  along  by 
Cases.  means  of  its  hair,  tail,  harness,  bridle, 
or  yoke,  or  by  the  burden  which  it  car¬ 
ries,  or  by  rubbing  against  a  post  or  wall,  is  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  “ox,”  while  an  animal  breaking  down 
a  post  or  wall  by  rubbing  against  it,  or  defiling  grain 
or  grass  with  its  excrements,  is  a  derivative  of  the 
“chewer.”  But  striking  with  the  body,  or  malig¬ 
nantly  biting,  or  crouching  on  something,  or  kick¬ 
ing,  is  treated  on  the  same  principle  as~“ goring.” 
Chickens,  dogs,  cats,  and  even  hogs  are  named 
among  the  animals  for  which  the  owner  is  made 
liable.  Derivatives  of  the  “  pit  ”  are  a  stone,  knife, 
burden,  or  a  mound ;  in  short,  anything  over  which 
one  can  stumble  or  from  which  one  can  receive  injury 
if  left  in  D'O'in  JYltfn  (public  domain);  that  is,  on 
the  highway  or  on  common  lands.  Derivatives  of 
the  “  kindling  ”  are  articles  which  the  owner  has  left 
on  his  roof,  whence  the  wind  carries  them  olf  to  the 
injury  of  person  or  property.  For  whatever  dam¬ 
age  arises  indirectly,  the  ultimate  author  is  liable  to 
the  extent  of  only  half  compensation.  Thus,  when 
the  foot,  in  striking  the  ground,  kicks  up  pebbles, 
and  these  cause  an  injury,  or  when  the  animal  upsets 
any  implements,  which  in  turn  fall  upon  other  im¬ 
plements  and  break  them,  the  damage  is  considered 
remote,  and  only  half  compensation  is  given.  These 
remote  damages,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  known 
generally  as  the  “  case  of  pebbles.  ” 

Herein  the  Jewish  law  differs  very  widely  from 
the  English  common  law,  as  laid  doAvn  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  case  of  Scott  versus  Shepherd  (the 
Placing  th.e  “  Squib  case  ”),  well  known  to  lawyers. 
Liability.  The  four  “fathers”  and  their  deriv¬ 
atives  have  this  in  common:  The  en¬ 
tire  estate  of  the  owner  of  the  guilty  beast  or  thing 
is  liable  for  the  full  damage,  to  be  paid  from  “the 
best  ” ;  for  Scripture  (Ex.  xxii.  4)  says,  “  Of  the  best 
of  his  own  field  and  of  the  best  of  his  own  vine¬ 
yard  shall  he  make  restitution.”  For  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  “  the  best  ”  see  Appraisement.  The  ground 
of  liability  is  based  upon  the  natural  tendency  of 
animals  to  do  harm,  and  the  owner  is  bound  to  watch 
them.  The  general  principle  is  thus  stated:  “lam 


considered  to  have  caused  the  injury  done  by  any¬ 
thing  I  am  bound  to  watch;  and  if  I  have  actu¬ 
ally  caused  the  injury  in  part,  I  am  bound  to  make 
good  the  whole  injury”  (B.  K.  1.  2).  This  latter 
point  is  thus  illustrated :  “  If  a  pit  be  nine  palms  in 
depth  and  I  dig  it  down  a  tenth  palm,  so  as  to  make 
it  deep  enough  to  kill  a  beast  that  falls  into  it,  I  am 
as  liable  as  if  I  had  dug  the  whole  pit  ”  (B.  K.  10a). 
While  in  the  case  of  the  “  ox  ”  and  the  “  chewer  ”  the 
owner  is  bound  only  for  damage  done  on  the  land 
of  the  injured  party,  the  “  pit  ”  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  public  domain ;  the  fire  may  start  from  that,  ci¬ 
on  the  guilty  party’s  own  ground,  presumably  from 
the  latter,  and  he  is  liable.  The  “  ox  ”  and  the 
“  chewer  ”  make  their  owner  liable  for  harm  done  to 
man  or  beast,  to  buildings  or  goods  ;  the  “  pit,  ”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  should  “an  ox  or 
ass  fall  therein  ”  (Ex.  xxi.  33),  only  for  the  killing 
or  maiming  of  animals — as  ox  or  ass  is  supposed  to 
exclude  human  beings  and  goods  (DvS,  literally 
“implements”) ;  though  R  Judah,  one  of  the  older 
sages,  who  is  mentioned  as  dissenting  on  this  point 
of  law,  held  that  satisfaction  must  be  made  for 
goods.  The  law,  however,  remains  such  that  there  is 
no  liability  for  loss  or  destruction  of  goods,  other  than 
the  falling  animal,  by  the  “pit”  or  by  any  of  its 
derivatives,  even  when  man  and  goods  or  beast  and 
goods  fall  in  together.  But  while  no  redress  is  given 
for  persons  that  fall  into  a  pit  and  die, 
Contingent  there  is  redress  for  injuries  not  fatal 
Results.  (B.  K.  286).  For  the  death  of  a  beast, 
only  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  liable,  when 
it  happens  at  night  or  when  the  beast,  by  reason  of 
youth,  blindness,  or  deafness,  is  not  able  to  take  care 
of  itself ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  beast  is  injured, 
but  not  killed.  The  digger  of  a  pit  on  his  own  ground 
may  become  liable  if  he  open  the  property  to  public 
use  and  an  injury  ensue  from  the  pit.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  public  places  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  deposit  certain  articles — for  instance, 
jars  of  wine  around  a  wine-press — the  owner  of  these 
utensils  is  not  liable  if  man  or  beast  stumble  over 
them.  Again,  whoever  throws  water  from  his  house, 
or  cellar,  or  yard,  into  the  highway,  is  liable  for  any 
damage  to  man  or  beast,  from  sliding  and  falling, 
but  not  for  damage  to  goods ;  for  such  water  on  the 
highway  is  legally  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
“pit.”  As  to  derivatives  of  the  “pit,”  the  Mishnali 
teaches :  If  a  jar  be  left  upon  the  highway,  and  a  trav¬ 
eler  stumble  over  it  and  break  it,  the  traveler  is  not 
liable  for  the  loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  owner  of 
the  jar  is  liable  if  the  traveler  is  hurt  by  the  water 
or  the  potsherds  (Mishnali  B.  K.  iii.  1).  A  distinction 
is  attempted  by  some  who  say  that  when  the  article 
thus  left  on  the  highway  or  public  domain  has  been 
abandoned  by  its  owner  he  is  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  injuries  caused  by  it:  but  this  is  disallowed 
by  most  authorities  (Maimonides,  “  Nizke  Mamon,  ” 
xiii.  2). 

If  any  one  start  a  fire  on  the  field  of  another,  he  is 
of  course  liable  for  the  result ;  if  he  start  it  on  his  own 
ground,  and  there  is  either  a  stone  fence  of  sufficient 
height  to  check  the  flames,  or  a  stream,  or  a  public 
road  (sixteen  cubits  in  Avid tli),  betAveen  the  place  and 
a  neighbor’s  ground,  the  crossing  over  of  the  flames 
or  the  sparks  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  unusual 
forces,  against  Avhich  human  foresight  can  not  avail. 
But  in  case  of  a  fire  that  passes  from  point  to  point, 
AAdioever  starts  it  is  liable  for  Avliatever  damage  it 
may  do  at  any  distance.  The  starter  of  a  fire  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  injuries  to  anything  except  things  hid¬ 
den,  as  in  the  Scriptures  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  mention  is 
made  only  of  “  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or 
the  field.  ”  Goods  hidden  in  a  field  or  among  the 
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liav ricks  need  not  be  paid  for  by  one  that  starts  a  fire ; 
but  such  a  one  is  liable  for  the  furniture  in  a  house 
and,  it  would  seem,  for  the  goods  in  a  shop;  for 
things  of  value  are  expected  to  be  deposited  in  a 
house,  but  not  in  a  field  (Maimonides,  l.c. ,  xiv.  12). 

When  a  spark  is  emitted  from  a  hammer  and  does 
damage  the  striker  is  liable.  “  When  a  camel  laden 
with  flax  passes  along  the  highway ,  and 

Indirect  the  flax,  being  pressed  into  the  shop, 
Liability,  catches  fire  from  a  lamp  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  the  house  is  burnt,  the 
owner  (pedal)  of  the  camel  is  liable  ”  (B.  K.  vi.  6). 
Here  is  shown  the  kindling  of  a  fire  treated  as  dam¬ 
age  arising  from  the  ordinary  walk  of  an  animal ;  for 
it°  is  not  the  driver,  but  the  owner,  of  a  camel  on 
whom  the  blame  is  laid.  Maimonides  declares  him 
liable  because  the  camel  was  too  heavily  laden.  But 
when  the  shopkeeper  leaves  liis  lamp  on  the  outside, 
he  is  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  flax.  The  above- 
mentioned  passage  of  the  Mislmah  is  remarkable  for 
the  closing  words  (which  are,  however,  not  good 
law):  “R.  Judah  says,  when  it  is  the  Hanukkah 
lamp,  he  is  not  liable,  ”  for  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
mention  made  of  the  Hanukkah  lamp  in  the  whole 
compilation  known  as  the  Mishnali. 

Other  cases  are  discussed  in  the  Mishnali,  such  as 
the  aggravation  of  “  pit  ”  and  “  fire,  ”  when  occurring 
on  the  ground  of  the  injured  party  or  on  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  injurer  and  injured. 

From  the  Scriptural  phrase  “  the  ox  of  his  neighbor” 
the  principle  is  drawn  that  damages  for  negligence 
can  not  be  exacted  where  the  thing  injured  belongs  to 
a  heathen,  or  is  consecrated  property,  or  resmdlius, 
such  as  the  estate  of  a  convert  dying  without  issue. 
The  term  mid  ad  (“witnessed  against”  or  “fore¬ 
warned  ”)  is  derived  from  the  case  of  the  goring 
ox  in  Scripture  (Ex.  xxi.  29),  extended  by  the 
Mishnali  to  those  agents  who,  without  any  proof 
of  former  viciousness,  are  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  that  they  inflict.  Thus,  as  already,  stated,  a 
human  being  is  mu ‘ad  whether  acting  wilfully  or 
unwittingly,  whether  awake  or  asleep ;  if  lie  blind 
his  neighbor’s  eye  or  break  his  implements,  he 
must  pay  the  full  damage.  But  the  word  nezek  for 
damage  must  be  here  taken  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  depreciation;  for  the  one  that  unwittingly  or 
unwillingly  inflicts  a  personal  injury  is  liable  for 
the  lasting  injury  only,  not  for  the  four  other 
causes  of  damage— pain,  loss  of  time,  cost  of  cure, 
and  disgrace — for  which  the  wilful  assailant  must  an¬ 
swer  (Maimonides,  l.  c. ,  xliii.  1-5 ;  “  Hobel,  ”  i.  11  et  seq . ). 

Such  animals  as  a  wolf,  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  panther, 
a  leopard,  and  a  serpent  are  held  to  be  always 
vicious,  and  their  owner  is  consequently  “fore¬ 
warned  ” ;  the  exception  sought.to  be  made  in  favor 
of  such  animals,  when  tamed,  is  disallowed  by  the 
majority  (B.  K.  i.  4). 

With  the  exception  of  the  ransom  which  the 
owner  of  the  “  forewarned  ”  ox  has  to  pay  in  certain 
cases  for  a  man  or  woman  killed  by 
Value  of  a  the  beast — this  being  demanded  by 

Human  the  very  words  of  Scripture— no  con- 
Life.  pensation  is  ever  paid  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  human  being ;  for  the  idea  of 
atoning  by  money  for  the  loss  of  human  life  was  ab¬ 
horrent  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  This  rule  was  applied 
even  when  a  slave  was  killed  by  an  Accident ;  wherein 
the  Talmud  differs  from  the  Roman  law,  which  says 
011I37  liber  homo  nullius  est  pretii  (a  freeman  can  have 
no  valuation  put  upon  him).  It  is  only  since  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act,  in  1846  (9  and  10  Vic.  c.  93),  that  the 
English  common  law  has  allowed  compensation  for 
the  death  of  persons  by  negligence.  The  master  of 
a  slave  is  not  liable  for  the  torts  done  by  him,  even 
I.— 11 


to  the  extent  of  giving  him  up  in  compensation  for 
them ;  nor  is  the  husband  bound  for  the  torts  of  his 
wife.  But  should  the  slave  be  manumitted,  or 
the  woman  be  divorced  or  become  a  widow,  he  or 
she  may  be  sued  for  the  damage  done  during  sla¬ 
very  or  coverture.  Deaf-mutes,  insane  persons, 
and  minors  (boys  not  over  thirteen)  are  not  liable 
for  their  own  torts,  while  other  persons  are  liable 
to  them  or  to  their  representatives  (Mishnah  B.  K. 
viii.  4).  . 

The  maxim  of  the  Roman  and  the  English  law,  qui 
facit  per  alium  faeit  per  se  (he  who  acts  through 
another  acts  of  himself),  has  its  equiva- 

Legal  lent  in  the  phrase  of  the  Talmud,  “  A 

Status  of  man’s  agent  [literally,  “  messenger  ” J  is 

Agent,  like  himself  ” ;  and  this  should  lead  to 
the  master’s  liability  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents  and  servants  (not  slaves),  which  in  modern  law 
is  the  most  important  point  in  the  law  of  negligence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Mishnah  says,  when  oue  de¬ 
livers  his  cattle  to  an  independent  herdsman,  the  lia¬ 
bility  devolves  on  the  latter.  But  where  the  offend¬ 
ing  beast  has  been  entrusted  to  a  person  unfit  to 
care  for  it,  such  as  a  deaf-mute,  an  insane  person, 
or  a  minor,  the  owner  is  liable  for  all  mishaps,  as  if  he 
had  retained  personal  control  (B.K.  vi.  2).  While  full 
damages  are  held  a  personal  debt  of  the  owner,  half 
damages  are  to  be  paid  only  “  from  the  body  ”  of  the 
offending  animal.  The  law  in  Exodus  says :  “  They 
shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and 
the  dead  ox  also  they  shall  divide  ”  (Ex.  xxi.  35). 
The  old  sages  showed  how  this  law,  when  literally 
enforced,  might  often  work  hardship,  as  when  a 
worthless  steer  or  he-goat  should  kill  a  valuable  cow, 
worth  more  as  a  carcass  than  her  living  slayer; 
hence  they  deduced  their  own  rule.  The  owner  in 
such  cases  pays  half  the  damage.,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  animal  causing  the  injury  will  satisfy  it.  This 
corresponds  to  pauperies  of  Roman  law,  by  which, 
however,  slaves  as  well  as  animals  can  be  surren¬ 
dered  in  satisfaction  for  any  harm  done  by  them ;  and 
it  finds  an  analogue  in  modern  maritime  law,  in  which 
the  liability  of  the  ship-owner  is  in  most  cases  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  what  can  be  realized  upon  the  ship. 
The  rule  that  half  damages  are  always  paid  “from 
the  body  ”  only,  has  one  exception,  known  as  that 
of  “  the  pebbles  ”  and  referred  to  above. 

Full  damages  are  deemed  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  debt,  and  may  therefore  be  adjudged  upon  the 
wrongdoer’s  admission;  half  damages  are  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  penalty,  and  can  only  be  adjudged 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  in  prosecutions  for 
crime.  But  all  appraisement  of  either  full  or  half 
damages  must  be  made  by  a  court  of  experts ;  that 
is,  on  the  judgment  of  ordained  judges,  not  of  pri¬ 
vate  men  chosen  by  the  parties.  Hence,  when  all 
semblance  of  ordination  had  come  to  an  end  the  Jew¬ 
ish  rabbis  could  no  longer  adjudge  these  damage 
cases  except  by  way  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and 
religious  advice;  consequently  the  later  practical 
codes,  like  the  “Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,”  are  silent  on  the 
whole  subject. 

For  the  rules  by  which  a  tame  animal  becomes  fore¬ 
warned,”  together  with  the  liability  of  its  owner  for 
the  death  of  human  beings,  see  Goring  Ox. 

L.  N.  D. 

ACCO,  ISAAC.  See  Isaac  ben  Samuel  of 
Acre. 

ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  LAW :  An 

adaptation  of  laws  to  circumstances  ;  the  mitigation 
of  the  rigor  of  a  law  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
exigencies  of  life  under  changing  circumstances. 
Cases  of  accommodating  the  law  to  existing  condi- 
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tions  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  rab¬ 
binical  literature.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  18,  and  xiii., 
the  Passover  was  to  be  kept  annually  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  first  month,  at  even ;  but  according 
to  Num.  ix.  1-14,  when  the  second  Passover  was 
celebrated  in  the  wilderness,  certain 
Passover  men  were  prevented  from  keeping  it, 
in  Du-  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact 
plicate.  with  the  dead.  On  inquiring  what 
they  should  do,  a  later  Passover  was 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  had  been 
prevented  from  keeping  it  at  the  ordinary  time  in  the 
first  month,  and  this  was  to  be  observed  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  second  month.  In  conformity 
with  this  Accommodation  of  the  Law  in  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  King  Iiezekiah,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  celebrated  the  great  Passover  in  the  second 
month,  being  unable  to  complete  the  sanctification 
of  the  Temple  at  the  regular  season  of  the  feast  (II 
Chron.  xxx.). 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Prosbul  (derived  from 
the  words  ~pog  [Sov/J/v,  “  before  the  court  I  herewith 
deposit  ”),  instituted  b}r  Hillel  the  Elder  (see  Abro¬ 
gation  of  Laws).  Finding,  under  the 
Debts ;  changed  circumstances  of  liis  time, 
‘Agunot.  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which  canceled 
all  debts  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  had 
proved  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
poor  (since  no  one  would  lend  them  money  lest  the 
claim  might  be  repudiated  at  the  approach  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  year),  Hillel  modified  the  law  so  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  year  should  not  annul  the  indebtedness,  provided 
the  creditor  transferred  it  to  the  court  by  a  document 
termed  Prosbul.  Another  example  of  Accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  concerns  the  evidence  of  an  absent 
husband’s  death,  intended  to  permit  the  wife  to  re¬ 
marry,  and  thus  avoid  the  stigma  of  being  an  ‘  Acti¬ 
n' ah  or  deserted  wife.  In  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
and  in  all  matrimonial  affairs,  it  was  an  established 
rule  of  the  law  that  everything  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  15),  but  in  this  instance  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness  was  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  even  the  testimony  of  near  relatives,  and  of  per¬ 
sons  otherwise  regarded  as  incompetent  witnesses  by 
t  he  rabbinical  law,  might  be  admitted  to  establish  the 
death  of  the  absent  husband.  The  Accommodation 
of  the  Law  in  this  case  is  justified  by  the  rabbis  for 
the  reason  that  “some  allowance  is  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  deserted  woman,  who,  otherwise,  would 
have  to  remain  forever  in  unhappy  widowhood” 
(Yeb.  88 a,  Git.  Zci). 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  rigor  of  a  traditional  law  in  order  to 
adjust  it  to  practical  life.  From  the 
Locomotion  injunction  to  the  manna-gatlierers, 
on  the  “  Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let 
Sabbath,  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the 
seventh  day  ”  (Ex.  xvi.  29),  rabbinic 
tradition  derived  for  all  future  generations  the  two 
following  prohibitions:  (1)  No  Israelite  shall  on 
the  Sabbath  day  go  farther  than  2,000  cubits  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  the  so-called  Sabbath  jour¬ 
ney.  (2)  No  Israelite  shall  carry  any  object  from 
private  to  public  premises,  or  vice  versa,  on  the 
Sabbath.  These  two  restrictive  laws  led,  of  course, 
to  great  inconvenience  in  practical  life,  for,  through 
their  operation,  almost  all  freedom  of  locomotion 
on  the  Sabbath  was  prohibited.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  these  two  injunctions, 
the  rabbis  introduced  certain  legal  formalities  termed 
‘erube  telmmin,  1  erube  Tiazerot,  and  ‘ erube  mebobt  (con¬ 
nection  of  boundaries,  premises,  and  approaches),  I 
by  which  a  Sabbath  journey  could  be  extended  to 
4,000  cubits,  and  certain  public  premises  be  consid-  I 


ered  as  having  been  changed  into  private  common 
premises,  from  which  it  was  permitted  to  carry  ob¬ 
jects  to  adjoining  private  houses  and  vice  versa 
(Mislinah  ‘Er.  i.-iv.). 

Again,  in  fixing  the  Jewish  Calendar  care  was 
taken  to  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tenth 
of  the  month  of  Tishri  should  never  fall  either  on  a 
Friday  or  on  a  Sunday,  because  it  would,  in  some 
respects,  be  very  inconvenient  to  celebrate  the  Day 
of  Atonement  either  immediately  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  weekly  Sabbath  (K.  II.  20 a).  To  pre¬ 
vent  such  an  inconvenient  occurrence,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  in  some  years  either  a  day  should  be  added 
to  the  regular  number  of  days  of  the  preceding  month 
of  Heshwan,  or  a  day  taken  from  the  regular  num¬ 
ber  in  the  month  of  Kislew. 

Although  the  ancient  rabbis  were  in  general  very 
strict  where  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  were  con¬ 
cerned,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  these 
laws  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principles  they  established :  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  passage  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  “Ye  shall  there¬ 
fore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments;  which 
if  a  man  do,  lie  shall  live  in  them,  ”  they  say,  “  man 
shall  live  in  the  laws  of  God,  but  not  die  by  means  of 
them”  (Sanh.  74 a ;  Y oma,  8 5b).  “  Where 
Sabbath,  for  human  life  is  in  danger,  any  laws  may 
Man,  not  be  set  aside,  except  those  concerning 

Man  for  idolatry,  incest,  and  murder  ”  (Yoma, 

Sabbath.  82a).  In  cases  of  illness  and  in  any,  even 
the  remotest,  danger,  a  deviation  from 
the  strict  observance  of  the  precepts  relating  to  the 
Sabbath  is  permitted  (Mislinah  Yoma,  viii.  6).  “  The 
Sabbath  is  delivered  into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the 
hand  of  the  Sabbath  ”  (3Iek.  to  Ki  Tissa,  p.  110,  ed. 
Weiss;  Yoma,  86b).  “  You  may  desecrate  one  Sabbath 
in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  many  Sabbaths  ”  (Mek. , 
l.c. ;  Shab.  151*). 

Likewise,  concerning  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  though  it  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  and  consequently  observed  with  extreme  strict¬ 
ness,  the  rabbinical  law  easily  accommodated  itself 
to  circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  on  that  day  an 
Israelite  be  attacked  by  the  disease  of  DIET'D  (cra¬ 
ving  hunger),  he  is  allowed  to  eat  even  that  food 
which  is  otherwise  strictly  forbidden  (Mislinah  Yoma, 
viii.  6).  In  case  of  illness,  too,  the  patient  may  break 
the  fast  of  that  day,  either  when  he  himself  or  his 
physician  finds  it  necessary  (Yoma,  83a). 

The  principle  of  accommodation  is  applied  also 
in  modern  J udaism  by  the  advocates  of  moderate  re¬ 
form.  Under  the  protection  of  rabbinical  authority 
they  seek  by  various  modifications  to  accommodate 
the  ritual  and  liturgical  laws  to  present  conditions 
and  circumstances.  This  endeavor  is,  however,  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  advocates  of  strict  orthodoxy,  who 
rigorously  and  tenaciously  adhere  to  every  inherited 
religious  form  and  custom,  even  though  it  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  modern  thought  and  modern  needs  and 
conditions.  Neither  does  the  principle  of  accommo¬ 
dation  satisfy  those  who  advocate  a  radical  reform  of 
religious  laws  and  institutions.  The  advocates  of 
moderate  reform  hold  that  the  principle  of  accommo¬ 
dation  helps  to  reconcile  the  present  with  the  past, 
to  harmonize  ancestral  laws  and  institutions  with  the 
changed  conditions  of  our  time ;  that  it  prevents  a 
breach  of  the  unity  in  Israel;  and  that  slowly,  but 
surely,  it  introduces  many  essential  improvements 
into  Jewish  religious  life  and  institutions,  thus  exer¬ 
cising  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  development 
of  Judaism. 

Bibliogkaphy  :  Low,  Gesammelte  Schriften ,  i.  IT  et  seq. 
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ACCUSATORY  AND  INQUISITORIAL 
PROCEDURE :  Two  methods  hy  which  persons 
suspected  of  crime  may  he  tried.  In  the  Inquisitorial 
method  the  judges  or  other  officials  seek  to  draw  from 
the  suspected  person  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  hy 
examining  him  regarding  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
crime  and  about  his  own  past  life.  They  compel  him  in 
many  cases  to  give  such  answers  as  they  wish  to  hear. 
Formerly  they  resorted  to  the  rack  or  thumbscrew ; 
in  some  countries  even  to-day  infliction  of  blows  or 
close  confinement  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  Accusa¬ 
tory  method,  a  representative  of  the  commonwealth, 
perhaps  of  the  injured  party,  frames  a  written  accu¬ 
sation,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  accused,  at  a 
specified  time  and  place,  committed  a  certain  offense. 
This  accusation  being  denied  by  the  accused,  or  stand¬ 
ing  controverted  by  operation  of  the  law,  the  pros¬ 
ecutor  brings  his  witnesses  and  other  proofs  as  a 
plaintiff  would  do  in  a  civil  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  property;  and  if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  not 
established  by  the  witnesses  and  proofs  (evidence 
being  also  adduced  in  defense)  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judges  or  jurors,  an  acquittal  follows  and  the 
accused  goes  free. 

Among  those  nations  that  pay  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  freedom  or  rights  of  the  individual,  the  Inquis¬ 
itorial  method  is  in  vogue  even  at  the  present  day, 
at  least  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion;  and  the  admissions  of  guilt  that  have  been 
wheedled  or  extorted  from  the  accused  are  brought 
out  against  him  on  the  final  trial,  which,  in  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  cast  into  the  Ac¬ 
cusatory  form.  Neither  Great  Britain,  with  her  colo¬ 
nies,  nor  the  United  States  of  America,  recognize  the 
Inquisitorial  method  at  any  stage ;  and  under  the  laws 
that  govern  the  trial  of  criminals  in  these  countries 
all  confessions  or  admissions  that  have  been  elicited 
by  playing  upon  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  criminal 
are  ruled  out. 

The  system  that  the  Jewish  sages  worked  out 
from  the  written  law  is  altogether  Accusatory,  like 
the  Anglo-American  method.  It  goes 

Status  even  farther,  for  it  makes  no  use  what- 
of  ever  of  admissions  or  of  confessions  of 
Witnesses,  guilt,  either  in  or  out  of  court;  the 
Scriptural  command,  “At  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses 
shall  the  matter  be  established  ”  (Deut.  xix.  15),  is 
understood  as  excluding  the  mouth  of  the  accused; 
and  the  principle  is  laid  down,  “No  one  pan  make 
himself  out  guilty  ”  (or  “  wicked  ”),  and  ^  appears 
often  throughout  the  Talmud. 

The  witnesses  can  testify  only  to  what  they  have 
seen ;  or,  when  the  offense  consists  of  spoken  words, 
as  to  what  they  have  heard.  Testimony  as  to  the 
admissions  of  the  accused  is  inadmissible ;  for  even 
if  they  were  made  in  open  court,  the  judges  would 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  be  influenced  by  them  in 
their  decision. 

The  treatise  Sanhedrin  (chaps,  iii.-vi.)  deals  with 
criminal  procedure  in  cases  in  which  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  death  or  exile  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  and 
incidentally  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infliction  of 
forty  stripes  might  be  adjudged.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  treatise  Makkot  deals  with  the  proceedings 
against  false  witnesses  (see  Deut.  xix.  16-21). 

The  form  in  which  the  accusation  should  be  drawn 
is  not  touched  upon  either  in  the  Mishnah  or  in 
the  Gemara ;  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the  accusation 
was  reduced  to  writing:  although  probably  it  was, 
since  writing  entered  into  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  two  or  three  secretaries  were  employed 
by  the  court  to  record  the  views  of  the  judges, 
and  heralds  were  sent  forth  at  the  execution  to  read 


the  sentence.  At  any  rate,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  court  varied  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  (it  being  in  some  cases  constituted  of  three, 
in  other  cases  of  twenty-threo,  judges),  a  definite 
charge  must  have  been  made  before  the  trial  could 
begin. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  Talmud  as  to  discrepancy 
or  “  variance  ”  between  the  accusation  and  proof,  by 
reason  of  which  so  many  criminals  escape  under  the 
English- American  methods;  but  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  witnesses  on  a  material  point  would  lead 
to  an  acquittal,  whenever  two  witnesses  do  not  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  same  criminal  act. 

Cross-examination  ( devishah  i ica-Tictkirah ,)  is  the 
same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases;  the  judge  who 
carries  it  the  farthest  is  praised ;  of 
Cross-  course,  the  witnesses  are  confronted 
examina-  with  the  accused  in  open  court ;  “  dis- 
tion  of  ciples  of  the  wise,”  who  might  be  con- 
Witnesses.  sidered  as  theologians,  but  are  also 
lawyers,  sit  in  three  rows  in  front  of 
the  judges,  and  practically  form  the  bar.  Any  one 
of  these  disciples  is  permitted  to  raise  and  argue  a 
point  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  latter  also 
may  argue  on  his  own  behalf ;  arguments  in  favor 
of  acquittal  may  be  raised  even  after  sentence,  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  execution.  Only  when  all 
doubt  is  at  an  end  the  condemned  criminal  is  ex¬ 
horted  to  confess,  in  order  that  he  may  find  for¬ 
giveness  in  another  world;  but  his  confession  never 
can  be  used  against  him  to  assure  his  punishment 
on  earth. 

Curiously  enough,  this  custom  of  exhorting  the 
condemned  man  to  confess  his  guilt  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  is  based  on  the  example  of 
Confession  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  19),  who  besought 
of  Crime.  Achan,  when  he  had  been  pointed 
out  by  an  ordeal  as  the  guilty  man 
who  took  for  his  owrn  use  part  of  the  spoil  of  J ericho, 
that  he  should  glorify  the  God  of  Israel  by  confess¬ 
ing  his  sin  before  his  execution. 

This  short  method  of  dealing  with  a  man  who  has 
by  his  misdeed  brought  God’s  wrath  down  upon  his 
people  was  deemed  “  a  decision  for  the  hour  ”  ( lioraat 
slice' ah),  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  in  the  affairs 
of  life  in  later  days.  The  sages  whose  institutions 
are  discussed  in  the  Mishnah  never  asked  a  culprit 
to  confess,  except  at  the  last  moment,  and  then  only 
for  the  good  of  his  soul  (see  Mishnah  Sank.  iv.  1,  3, 
v.  2,  4,  vi.  1,  2).  L.  N.  D. 

ACELDAMA  (R.  V.,  Akeldama,  hpn= 

“Field  of  Blood  ”):  An  ancient  ossuary  on  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom.  The  field  once  contained  rich  clay  deposits 
which  were  wmrked  by  potters.  A  red  clay  is  still 
dug  in  its  neighborhood.  The  “  potter’s  house  ”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Jer.  xviii.  1-6  is  thought  to  have  stood 
there ;  not  far  from  it  w^as  the  gate  Harsit  and  “  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  ”  (see  Jer.  xix.  2).  Later 
it  was  used  as  a  cemetery  for  non-Jews.  Christian 
tradition  connects  it  with  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  bought  it,  or  agreed  to  buy 
it,  with  the  money  he  received  for  betraying  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvii.  6-8;  Acts,  i.  19).  The  Aceldama  (Hakl- 
ed-damm)  of  to-day  presents  a  large,  square  sepul¬ 
cher,  of  which  the  southern  half  is  excavated  in  the 
rock,  the  remainder  being  built  of  massive  masonry. 
In  the  center  stands  a  huge  pillar,  constructed  partly 
of  rough  blocks  and  partly  of  polished  stones.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  moldering  bones,  this  reposi¬ 
tory  having  been  in  use  as  late  as  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Much  of  its  clay  was 
taken  away  by  Empress  Helena  and  other  prominent 
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Christians,  for  sarcophagi.  There  may  be  some  con-  |  of  expiation  for  sacrilegious  theft  appears  somewhat 
nection  in  name  between  Aceldama  and  D'cn  DSN  harsh  and  inhumane,  particularly  so  if  we  under 


Traditional  Site  of  Aceldama  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


(I  Sam.  xvii.  1),  which  is  translated  in  Yer.  Sanh.  ii. 
206,  Ruth  R.  iv.  (on  ii.  3)  ii.  9,  3Iidr.  Sam.  xx.  by 

NnpoiD  $>pn. 

Bibliography:  Sepp,  Jerusalem  und  das  Heilige  Land ,  i. 

:*)7:  Lucy.  Bibl.  s.v.;  C.  Schick,  in  Pal.  Explor.  Fund 

Quart.  Statement,  1892,  pp.  283-289;  H.  Melander,  in  Zeit. 

Dent sch.  PaUist.  Ver.  xvii.  25-35. 

ACHAN  (in  I  Cliron.  ii.  7,  Achar,  probably 
from  Achor.  the  valley  mentioned  in  Josh.  vii.  26). — 
Biblical  Data:  The  son  of  Carmi,  son  of  Zabdi, 
son  of  Zerali,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  committed 
sacrilege  during  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Jericho 
by  the  people  of  Israel  in  taking  a  portion  of  the 
spoil  devoted  to  the  Lord.  Since  the  war  was  a 
holy  war  (see  Bax  and  IIerem),  he  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  guilt,  and  caused  its  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  Ai,  in  which  thirty -six  men  of  Israel 
were  killed.  To  assuage  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
kindled  against  the  people,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
assembled  according  to  their  clans  and  households, 
and  the  sacred  lot  was  cast  in  order  to  discover  the 
guilty  family  that  had  come  under  the  ban.  Achan 
was  singled  out,  and  confessed  that  lie  had  stolen 
silver  and  gold  and  a  costly  Babylonian  mantle,  and 
had  hidden  them  in  his  tent.  The  stolen  things 
were  immediately  sent  for  and  laid  before  the  Lord, 
and  Achan  and  his  family,  his  cattle,  his  asses,  his 
sheep,  and  all  his  belongings  were  brought  to  the 
valley  afterward  called  the  “Valley  of  Achor” 
("HDV  “  Trouble  ”).  Joshua  said  to  him  there :  “  Why 
hast  thou  troubled  us?  The  Lord  shall  trouble  thee 
this  day.”  Achan  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  were 
stoned  to  death  and,  with  the  whole  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  burned,  and  “a  great  heap  of  stones”  was 
raised  over  the  ashes  (Josh.  vii.  24-26).  This  mode 


stand  the  words,  ‘‘And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones;  and  they  burned  them  with  lire  and  stoned 
them  with  stones”  (Josh.  vii.  25),  to  refer  not  only 
to  Achan,  his  goods,  and  his  beasts,  but  also  to  “his 
sons  and  daughters”  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse  (see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Religion  of  the 
Semites,”  2d  ed.,  p.  162). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Jewish  exe- 

getes,  Rashi,  Gersonides,  and  others,  maintain  that 
the  stoning  (Josh.  vii.  25)  was  inflicted  only  on  the 
beasts,  and  that  the  sons  and  daughters  were  brought 
there  merely  to  witness  and  be  warned.  This  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  also  of  the  rabbis  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Rashi  on  Sanh.  44a),  although  they  say  that 
the  wife  and  the  children  were  accessories  to  the 
crime,  in  so  far  as  they  knew  of  it  and  kept  silent. 
According  to  another  and  apparently  much  older 
rabbinical  tradition,  Aclian’s  crime  had  many  aggra¬ 
vating  features.  He  had  seen  in  Jericho  an  idol 
endowed  with  magic  powers,  with  a  tongue  of  gold, 
the  costly  mantle  spread  upon  it,  the  silver  presents 
before  it.  By  taking  this  idol  he  caused  the  death, 
before  the  city  of  Ai,  of  thirty-six  righteous  men  of 
Israel,  members  of  the  high  court.  When  Joshua, 
through  the  twelve  precious  stones  of  the  high 
priest’s  breastplate,  learned  who  was  the  culprit,  lie 
resorted  to  the  severest  measures  of  punishment,  in¬ 
flicting  death  by  stoning  and  by  fire  both  on  him  and 
his  children,  in  spite  of  I)eut.  xxiv.  16;  for  these 
had  known  of  the  crime  and  had  not  at  once  told 
the  chiefs  of  the  hidden  idol.  They  thus  brought 
death  upon  more  than  half  tin*  members  of  the  high 
court  (see  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii. ;  Tan.,  Wa-yeslieb, 
ed.  1863,  p.  43).  Another  view  expressed  by  the 
I  rabbis  is  that  Achan  committed  incest,  or  violated 
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tlio  Sabbath,  or  was  otherwise  guilty  of  a  five¬ 
fold  crime.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  fivefold 
use  of  the  word  DJ  (“also,”  “even”)  in  Josh, 
vii.  11  (“They  have  also  transgressed  my  cov¬ 
enant,”  etc.),  as  well  as  upon  his  own  confession: 
“Thus  and  thus  have  I  done”  (Josh.  vii.  20). 
Achan  is  held  up  by  the  rabbis  as  a  model  of  the 
penitent  sinner;  because  his  public  confession  and 
subsequent  punishment  saved  him  from  eternal 
doom  in  Gehenna.  “  Every  culprit  before  he  is  to 
meet  his  penalty  of  death,”  says  the  Mishnah  Sanli. 
vi.  2,  “  is  told  to  make  a  public  confession,  in  order  to 
he  saved  from  Gehenna’s  doom.”  Thus  Achan  con¬ 
fessed  to  all  his  sins  when  he  said :  “  Of  a  truth  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
thus  and  thus  I  have  done.”  That  his  avowal  saved 
him  from  eternal  doom  may  be  learned  from  Joshua’s 
words  to  Achan :  “Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  So 
may  the  Lord  trouble  you  this  day,”  which  are 
taken  to  mean  “  in  the  life  that  now  is,  so  that  thou 
mayest  be  released  in  the  life  to  come  ”  (Sanh.  486- 
44;  see  also  Kimhi  on  Josh.  v.  25). 

- Critical  View:  Bible  critics  are  inclined  to 

ascribe  the  story  of  Achan  to  two  different  writers, 
since  the  words  in  the  first  part  of  Josh.  vii.  25, 
“  All  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  ”  (IttHT’D,  show  a 
different  style  and  tradition  from  those  at  the  end  of 
the  verse:  “they  stoned  them  with  stones” 

DDX).  See  Dillmann’s  commentary  ad  loc .,  and  Ben- 
net  on  Joshua  in  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  p.  66.  K. 


ACHAWA:  1-  German  annual  published  at  Leip- 
sic  ( C.  L.  Fritzsche)  under  the  title,  “  Achawa,  Jalir- 
buch  fur  1865  =  5625,”  from  1865  to  1868  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Help  of  Needy  Jewish  Teachers,  their 
Widows  an d  Orphans.  The  annual  treated  specially 
of  pedagogical  questions,  with  here  and  there  liter¬ 
ary  morceaux  and  articles  by  M.  Wiener  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  2 ,  A  monthly  journal 
published  at  Amsterdam  and  founded  about  1888  by 
a  society  of  teachers  bearing  the  same  name.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  pedagogy.  I.  Bn. 


ACHBOR  (“Mouse”):  1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan 
(comp.  Hannibal),  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  88, 

39,  and  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  list  of  I 
Chron.  i.  49).  It  has 
been  suggested  that 


the  name  implies 
a  species  of  totem- 
ism  (W.  B.  Smith, 
“  Kinship  and  Mar¬ 
riage  in  Early  Ara¬ 
bia,”  p.  302),  and  the 
discovery  of  sacrifi¬ 
cial  mice  by  the  Pal¬ 
estine  Exploration 
Fund  (“  Quart.  State¬ 
ment,”  1893,  p.  296; 
see  illustration  in 
next  column)  gives 
the  theory  some  in¬ 
terest.  The  name 
Baal-hanan  ben  Ach- 


Hananyahu  bar  Achbor. 

(From  Benzinger.) 


bor  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  the  inscription  on  the 
accompanying  seal,  Hananj-ahu  bar  Achbor. 

2.  One  of  'the  men  sent  by  King  Josiah  to  consult 
the  prophetess  Huldali  concerning  the  finding  of  the 
“book  of  the  law”  (II  Kings,  xxii.  12,  14);  son  of 
Michaiah.  In  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20  his  name  is  given 
as  Abdon,  but  the  existence  of  the  name  Achbor  on 
an  archaic  Hebrew  seal  found  at  J erusalem  (see  il¬ 
lustration  above)  proves  this  to  be  a  misreading. 


Achbor  is  referred  to  again  only  as  the  father  of 
Elnathan  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12).  G.  B.  L. — J. 

ACHERON,  or  ACHERTJSIAN  LAKE  : 

The  fiery  river  of  Hades  in  Greek  mythology,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Plato’s  “Phaedo,”  113a,  which  figures  also 
in  Jewish  eschatology.  In  the  Sibyllines,  i.  301  (also 
in  Enoch,  xvii.  6),  the  souls  of  the  dead  traverse  Ach¬ 
eron  to  enter  the  realms  of  bliss.  In  the  Book  of  Adam 
and  Eve  (Apocalypsis  Mosis,  ed.  Tischendorf ,  p.  37) 
one  of  the  six-winged  seraphim  takes  the  body  of  the 
dead  Adam,  casts  it  into  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and 
washes  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  who, 
after  three  hours, 
raises  it  and  hands 
it  over  to  Michael  the 
archangel,  to  take  it 
into  the  third  lieavpn. 

In  the  Christian 
Apocalypse  of  Paul 
(written  after  some 
Jewish  model),  Paul 
is  shown  a  river  with 
waters  white  as  milk, 
and  told  that  it  is  the 
Acherusian  Lake  (the 
Syrian  version  has 
changed  it  into  the 
Sea  of  the  Eucharist), 
within  which  there  was  the  city  of  God.  Into  this 
lake  those  who  repent  of  their  sins  are  cast  by  Michael 
the  archangel,  after  which  they  are  brought  by  him 
into  the  city  of  God,  where  the  righteous  dwell  (see 
Apoc.  Paul,  ed.  Tischendorf,  iii.  22).  The  Acheru¬ 
sian  Lake  is  probably  the  same  as  the  nehar  di-nur , 
the  river  of  fire  (Enoch,  xvii.  5),  in  which  the  souls 
must  bathe,  according  to  Jellinek’s.  “B.  H.”iii.  31 
and  139,  v.  183,  to  receive  their  baptism  of  purifica¬ 
tion  before  entering  paradise,  but  at  times  they 
bathe  in  streams  of  balsam  (“B.  H.”  ii.  29). 

Bibliography  :  Roseher,  ReciUexikon  der  Vergleichendcn 
Mythologies  s.  v. ;  Dieterlch,  Nekyia,  pp-  218  et  seq. ;  S.  Beer 
on  passage  of  Enoch  and  Fuchs  on  Apoc.  Mosis ,  xxxvii.  in 
Kautzsch,  Die  Apoki'yphcn  und  Pscudepigraphcn  des  A. 
T.  pp.  248,  525. 


Sacrificial  Mouse  (see  Achbor). 

(From  “  Quart.  Statement,”  Pal.  Expl.  Fund.) 


ACHISH.— Biblical  Data :  King  of  Gath  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  (I  Sam.  xxi.-xxix.  1;  I 
Kings,  ii.).  David,  when  fleeing  from  Saul,  twice 
sought  asylum  with  Achish,  the  first  time  incognito. 
He  was,  however,  recognized,  whereupon  he  feigned 
madness,  and  escaped  (I  Sam.  xxi.  10-15,  xxii.  1). 
The  second  time  he  was  also  recognized,  but  was  well 
treated  as  a  supposed  enemy  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxvii.). 
Achish  led  the  Philistine  attack  on  Israel  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  He  was 
also  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (I  Sam.  xxviii.-xxxi.). 
Two  servants  of  Sliimei  fled  to  Achish  (I  Kings,  ii. 
39-46).  The  superscription  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  reads 
“Ahimelffch,”  apparently  by  error  for  Achish. 

D.  G.  L. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Haggadah 

elaborates  David’s  insanity  as  follows:  Among 
Acliish’s  body-guard  were  the  brothers  of  Goliath, 
who  immediately  sought  to  slay  their  brother’s  con¬ 
queror.  Achish  forbade  this,  pointing  out  that  the 
combat  had  been  a  fair  one.  The  brothers  retorted 
that  then,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  9),  Achish  must  relinquish  his  throne  to 
David.  The  only  way  out  of  this  complication  was 
for  David  to  feign  madness,  but  just  at  that  time  a 
daughter  of  Achish  became  really  insane,  and  her 
mania  was  augmented  by  David’s  actions ;  therefore 
he  was  driven  away  (Midr.  Teh.  xxxiv.).  L.  G. 
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ACHMETHA :  Name  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Ezra,  vi.  2)  to  tke  Persian  city  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ecbatana  or  Agbatana.  In  Old  Persian  it  is  called 
Hagmatana;  in  Babylonian,  Agamatanu;  while  in 
the  works  of  Arabic  historians  it  appears  as  Rama¬ 
dan,  the  modern  form  of  the  name.  When  the  Median 
kingdom  arose,  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  Ecba¬ 
tana  was  the  chief  city.  At  a  later  period  it  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  According 
to  Herodotus  (i.  98),  the  city  was  surrounded  by  high 
and  strong  walls,  the  turrets  of  which  had  different 
colors.  The  inner  wall  surrounded  the  palace  and 
treasury.  The  ro}Tal  archive  mentioned  in  Ezra,  vi. 
2,  was  probably  found  within  the  inner  Avail.  A 
greatly  exaggerated  description  of  the  Avails  occurs 
in  Judith,  i.  2,  where  Arphaxad  (Gen.  x.  22-24,  xi. 
13)  is  said  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Kid.  72 a\  Yeb.  17 a; 
see  Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  376).  F.  Bu. 

ACHOR  :  A  valley  near  Jericho.  From  Josh.  xv. 
7  it  would  appear  that  it  Avas  situated  upon  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah.  Its  exact  position  has 
not,  however,  been  ascertained.  Eusebius  (“Ono- 
masticon,”  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  105)  and  Jerome  (“Liber 
deSitu  et  Nominibus  Locorum  Hebraicorum,  ”  xxiii. 
86S)  allude  to  it  as  a  valley  north  of  Jericho ;  Avhereas 
some  modern  Avriters  identify  it  Avith  Wadi  el-Kelt, 
a  deep  ravine  south  of  Jericho.  According  to  Josh. 
Adi.  24-26,  Aclian  was  stoned  there ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  trouble  that  he  brought  upon  his  people  and 
upon  himself,  the  place  assumed  a  typical  character, 
symbolizing  an  accursed  desolation  that  Avill  only 
be  redeemed  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah  (Hosea,  ii. 
15;  Isa.  lxv.  10).  M.  B. 

ACHS A  or  ACHSAH  (“  Anklet  ”) :  Daughter  of 
Caleb  (I  Cliron.  ii.  49),  who  was  promised  by  her 
father  to  the  man  avIio  should  capture  Kirjath-se- 
pher.  Othniel,  the  son  of  Ivenaz  and  neplieAV  of  Ca¬ 
leb,  took  it  and  married  Aclisah  (Josh.  xa^.  16,  17). 
In  Judges,  i.  12,  13,  the  story  is  repeated,  but  here 
Aclisali  asks  springs  of  Avater  in  addition  to  the 
“south  land,”  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
springs  are  granted  her.  G.  B.  L. 

ACHSELEAD,  BENEDICT  (Bendet  ben  Jo¬ 
seph  ha-Levi) :  A  darslian,  or  preacher,  of  Lem¬ 
berg  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  se\reral  liomiletical  Avorks,  of 

which  th©  following  have  been  published. :  “  33en 

Da/at  ”  (The  Son  of  Knowledge),  Hanau,  1616,  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  and  fifty  homiletic  discourses 
on  the  Psalms;  “Derush  ‘al  ‘Aseret  ha-Dibberot,” 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Decalogue,  Hanau,  1616. 
containing  homilies  on  the  Ten  Commandments;  and 
“  ‘Abodat  ba-Levi”  (The  Office  of  the  Levite),  Cra¬ 
cow,  between  1632  and  1648,  containing  sermons  and 
homiletic  interpretations  on  Genesis.  The  last  is 
merely  a  fragment  of  a  work  which  treated  the  Aidiole 
Pentateuch  in  the  same  manner:  it  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished.  There  must  also  have  existed  a  liomiletic 
commentary  by  him  on  Proverbs,  Avhich  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  by  Acliselrad  liimself,  and  the 
existence  of  Avliich  is  also  confirmed  by  Aaron  Sam¬ 
uel,  rabbi  of  Fulda,  in  his  introduction  to  Achsel rad  's 
“Ben  Dalat.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BmU.  col.  7S5;  Michael, 

Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  341;  Zedner,  Cat.  Ilchr.  Books  Brit. 

Mas.  s.v.  Bcnclet. 

L.  G. 

ACHSHAPH :  Toavu  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  1 
and  xii.  20  as  the  seat  of  a  north  Canaanitish  king. 
Bobinson  (“Biblical  Researches,”  iii.  55,  London, 
1856)  identifies  it  with  the  ruins  at  Kesaf,  or  Iksaf, 


a  village  northwest  of  Ilunin  and  south  of  a  branch 
of  the  Nalir  el-Kasimiye  (Guerin,  “Galilee,”  ii.  269). 
This  Avould  agree  Avitli  Josh.  xi.  1,  but  not  with  xix, 
25,  as  in  the  latter  passage  this  toAvn  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Achsliapli  Avith  the  Aksap  of  the  Egyptian 
list  of  Tliothmes  is  uncertain. 

Bibliography  :  AV.  Max  Miiller,  Asien  unci  Europa ,  p.  154. 

F.  Bu. 

ACHZIB  (called  also  Chezib,  Chozeba):  1.  A 
town  of  Judah,  in  the  southern  Sheplielah  or  loAvland 
(Josh.  xv.  44),  coupled  Avith  Maresliah  in  Micah,  i. 
14,  where  it  appears  as  paronomastic  with  deceit. 
In  Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  it  reads  Chezib,  and  in  I  Cliron. 
iv.  22,  it  appears  as  Chozeba,  and  is  there  connected 
with  the  Judean  clan  of  Shelah.  Comparisons  with 
the  names  of  modern  places,  such  as  ‘Ain  Kus(s)abe 
(Robinson,  “  Socin-Badeker  ”),  six  miles  southeast  of 
Tell  el-Hesy,  or  a  doubtful  ‘Ain  el-Kezbeh  near  Bet 
Nettif  (G.  A.  Smith),  have  little  probability. 

2.  Phenician  city,  claimed  by  the  Asherites  (Josh, 
xix.  29),  but  not  conquered  (Judges,  i.  31).  The 
Greeks  called  it  Ecdippon  (compare  Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  i.  13,  §4;  idem ,  “Ant.”  v.  1,  §  22,  where  the  form 
Arce  occurs).  Akzibi  is  mentioned  in  a  cuneiform  in¬ 
scription  of  Sennacherib.  It  is  the  small  village,  uoav 
Ez-Zib,  nine  miles  north  of  Acre  (Acco),  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  On  the  importance  of  this  place  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  as  determining  the  southern  limits  of  Pales¬ 
tine  for  certain  ritual  purposes,  see  Neubauer,  “  La 
Geographic  du  Talmud,”  under  “Kezib,”  p.  233. 

W.  M.  M. 

ACME  (’A  K/jLi'j):  JeAvisli  slave  of  Li  via,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  During  the  family  troubles 
which  clouded  the  last  nine  years  of  Herod’s  life,  she 
came  under  the  influence  of  his  son  Antipater,  while 
he  lived  at  Rome.  Induced  b}r  large  presents  and 
specious  promises,  she  forged  a  compromising  letter 
from  Herod’s  sister  Salome  to  her  mistress,  the  em¬ 
press  Li  via,  Avhicli  she  forwarded  to  Herod  through 
the  agency  of  Antipliilus,  a  friend  of  Antipater  in 
Egypt.  Acme’s  guilt  Avas  discovered  by  an  inter¬ 
cepted  letter  to  Antipater,  in  which  she  speaks  of 
having  forged  the  letter  at  Antipater’s  request. 
Herod  reported  the  matter  to  Augustus,  and  Acme 
Avas  put  to  death  in  the  year  5  b.c. 

BrBLioGRAPiiY :  Josephus,  J3.  J~-  i.  32,  §  6;  idem,  xvii. 

O,  §  7. 

G. 

ACOSTA,  CRISTOVAX. :  Spanish  physician 
and  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  ay  as 
horn  in  Africa,  whither  his  parents  fled  when  exiled 
from  Spain.  He  studied  medicine,  and  for  several 
years  traveled  through  Africa  and  Asia,  particularly 
through  China.  While  on  his  travels  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  important  physicians  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  China,  Turkey,  and  other  lands.  On 
his  return  he  established  liimself  at  Burgos,  Spain, 
and  published  a  work  entitled,  “  Tratado  de  las  Dro- 
gas  i  Medicinas  de  las  Indias  Orientales  con  sus  Plan- 
tas  Debu  jadas  al  Vivo  ”  (1578)  (Treatise  on  the  Drugs 
and  Medicines  of  the  Indies  Avith  their  Plants  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Nature);  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  (Venice,  1585),  and  into  French  by  Antoine 
Collin.  Death  prevented  him  from  completing  a 
Avork  be  bad  projected  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
India.  Acosta  was  baptized,  but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain. 

Bibliography  :  De  Castro,  Historia  delos  Judios  en  Esparto, 
pp.  204  et  seq. 
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ACOSTA,  DUARTE  NUNES  D’ :  Merchant 
at  Hamburg  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  descendant  of  a  prominent  Marano  family 
from  Portugal.  When,  about  1640,  King  John  IV. 
of  Portugal  established  his  agency  at  Hamburg,  he 
made  Acosta  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  with 
the  title  of  “noble  of  the  house,”  in  spite  of  local 
prejudice  against  the  Jews  due  to  the  propaganda 
against  them  led  by  John  Mulleii.  Throughout 
the  existence  of  the  agency,  to  the  year  1795,  other 
members  of  the  Acosta  family  held  the  office. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  d.  Juden ,  x.  26;  Kayserling, 
Gescli,  cl.  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  312 ;  idem,  Sephardim ,  p.  229. 

W.  M. 

ACOSTA,  GERONIMO  NUNEZ  D’  (called 
also  Moses  Curiel).  See  Cuhiel,  Moses. 

ACOSTA,  JOAN  D’ :  Jester  at  the  court  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Originally  he  was  a  broker  at 
Hamburg,  but  met  with  such  small  success  that  lie 
removed  to  Russia,  and  received  an  appointment  as 
jester.  His  appearance  was  droll ;  he  is  described  as 
having  been  very  clever  and  witty,  and  master  of  al¬ 
most  all  European  languages.  According  to  Doran 
(“ History  of  Court  Fools”),  Peter  met  him  among 
the  patients  at  the  “Water  Cure”  at  Alonaitz  in 
1719.  Kostomarov  calls  him  Lyacosta.  It  is  said 
that  Czar  Peter  enjoyed  discussing  theological  ques¬ 
tions  with  him,  and  "that  these  discussions  often  led 
to  heated  arguments.  As  a  reward  for  his  services 
the  czar  gave  him  the  sandy  and  uninhabited  island 
of  Sammer,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  He  retained  his 
position  as  court  jester  under  Empress  Anne. 

Bibliography:  Shubinski,  Istorichcskie  OcherUi,  p.  5;  Stern¬ 
berg,  Geseh.  cl.  Juden  in  Polcn,  p.  149;  Kostomarov,  Russ- 
h-aifa  Istoria ,  2d  ed.  p.  143,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  Doran, 
History  of  Court  Fools ,  p,  305,  London,  1858. 

PI.  R. 

ACOSTA,  I/UTS  D’ :  Marano  of  Villa-Flor, 
Portugal ;  born  in  1587.  At  the  age  of  forty -five, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  because  he  had 
been  secretly  following  the  law  of  Moses. 
Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  203.  jy[ 

ACOSTA,  URIEL  (originally,  Gabriel  da 
Costa-):  Noted  writer  and  rationalist;  born  at 
Oporto,  1590;  died  at  Amsterdam,  April,  1647.  Born 
and  reared  in  a  Marano  family,  all  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  liacl  become  strict  Catholics— his  father  held 
an  ecclesiastical  position - young  GrsaJbriel  seems  to 

have  pondered  secretly  on  the  race  and  faith  of  his 
fathers,  to  which  lie  felt  himself  powerfully  attracted. 
When  apprenticed  to  the  legal  profession  lie  found 
time  to  study  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  influence  of  their  broad  humanitarian 
views  and  of  tlieir  noble  conceptions  of  the  Deit}'. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  formal  routine  of  Cathol¬ 
icism  was  probably  responsible  for  Ms  spiritual 
uneasiness,  as  suggested  by  Griitz 
Religious  (“Gescli.  d.  Juden,”  x.  133).  In  1615 
Scruples,  force  of  circumstances  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  semi-legal,  semi-clerical 
office  of  treasurer  of  an  endowed  church  in  Oporto: 
his  father  being  dead,  the  support  of  liis  mother  and 
young  sister  and  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  Cau¬ 
tiously  revealing  to  these  relatives  his  heart’s  longing 
for  Judaism,  he  found  them  acquiescent ;  and  in  1617 
or  1618,  after  running  great  danger  of  detection  and 
punishment,  the  family  emigrated  from  Portugal  to 
Amsterdam,  where  they  could  openly  live  as  Jews. 


*  The  Latin  and  more  familiar  form  of  the  surname  is 
*  Acosta,”  used  by  Gutzkow  in  bis  well  known  drama  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  this  article;  Uriel  himself  signed  ”  da  Costa.” 


In  Amsterdam  they  abjured  Christianity;  and  Ga¬ 
briel  and  his  four  brothers  (Kaj'serling,  “  Gescli.  d. 
Juden  in  Portugal,”  p.  287)  entered  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  Gabriel  discarding  his  name  for  Uriel. 

Full  of  enthusiasm  for  Judaism — an  enthusiasm 
that  had  fed  upon  his  dreams  and  fancies  of  the  un¬ 
known  faith  and  the  bygone  history  of  his  people 
— it  was  almost  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Acosta 
should  be  doomed  to  suffer  severe  disenchantment 
through  the  realities  he  encountered.  The  days  of 
Mosesand  Isaiah  no  longer  existed :  in  place  of  their 
broad  principles  and  declarations  he  found  in  the 
Judaism  of  Amsterdam  a  rigid,  cumbersome,  and 


prosaic  accumulation  of  ritual  and  observance,  “line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.”  This  was 
very  different  from  the  free  and  liberal  religion  which 
his  "inexperienced  fancy  had  pictured  to  him  in  his 
native  land.  Feeling  the  inspiration  of  his  high 
ideals,  he  was  frank  enough  to  express  outspokenly 
his  disgust  with  the  formal  Judaism  of  the  day. 

Something  of  his  Christian  training 
Disap-  may  have  shaped  his  phraseology 
pointment  when  he  openly  spoke  against  “the 
at  Amster-  Pharisees”  of  the  Amsterdam  syna- 
dam.  gogue;  but  lie  naturally  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  fierce  heat  of  suffering 
which  had  fused  the  faith  of  Isaiah,  and  welded 
it  into  the  rigid  forms  he  found  extant.  On  their 
side  the  Amsterdam  Jews,  who  had  known  perse¬ 
cution  and  were  grateful  even  for  the  tacit  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  Netherlands,  were  not  disposed  calmly 
to  see  an  impetuous  and  ill-informed  young  en¬ 
thusiast.  openly  assail  the  ancestral  faith.  By  his 
criticisms  against  Judaism,  Acosta  thus  condemned 
himself  to  a  life  of  severe  isolation  almost  from  the 
hour  of  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  When  it  got 
abroad  that  he  was  preparing  a  hook  which  should 
set  forth  his  grave  doubts  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  reality  of  future  reward  or  punishment, 
and  should,  moreover,  point  out  the  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  Bible  and  rabbinical  Judaism — soundly  ra¬ 
ting  the  latter  for  its  accumulation  of  meelianical  eere- 

monies  and  physical  observances  in  lieu  of  spiritual 
maxims  and  philosophic  conceptions — lie  was  an¬ 
swered  even  before  he  had  spoken,  as  it  were,  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  Portuguese,  written  by  a 
certain  physician,  Samuel  da  Silva,  in  1623,  “  Tra- 
tado  da  Immortalidade  da  Alma,  Composto  pelo 
Doutor!  .  .  .  em  que  Tambem  se  Mostra  a  Igno- 
rancia  de  Certo  Contrariador,  ”  etc.  But  this  only 
served  to  expedite  Acosta’s  work,  which  appeared  in 
1624,  also  in  Portuguese,  under  the  title  “Examen 
dos  Tradicoens  Phariseas  Conferidas  con  a  Ley  Es- 
crita  por  Uriel,  Jurista  Hebreo,  com  Reposta  a  hum 
Semue  1  da  Silva,  seu  Falso  Calumniador.”  Acosta’s 
lack  of  clearness,  either  of  expression  or  of  thought, 
or  of  both,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  this  work  he 
reiterates  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal — the 
very  heresy  of  which  Da  Silva  had  accused  him. 

The  matter  had  now  become  so  public  that  the 
officials  of  the  Amsterdam  Jewish  community  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  it.  Accordingly,  Acosta  was 
indicted  before  the  magistracy  for  the  utterance  of 
views  subversive  of  the  foundations  not  only  of 
Jewish,  but  of  Christian,  faith;  and  judgment  was 
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asked  against  liirn  as  a  public  enemy  to  religion. 
He  was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and  fined  800 
gulden  ($120) ;  and  his  book  was  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burned.  Acosta  seems  to  have  fled  to  Ham¬ 
burg  after  this  (see  Perles,  in  “  Monatsschrift,”  1877,  p. 
206),  but  he  eventually  returned ;  for  doubtless  he  felt 
himself  completely  ostracized  there  too 
Abjures  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  Moreover, 
His  he  was  ignorant  of  the  German  lan- 

Errors.  guage.  He  returned  to  Amsterdam  in 

bitter  resentment.  He  found  he  could 
not  live  in  seclusion;  he  yearned  for  companion¬ 
ship  ;  he  desired  to  marry  again — he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  wife  in  the  interim  (see  Perles,  l.c.,  p.  209) 
— and  as  the  guardian  of  his  younger  brothers  he 
feared  their  financial  interests  would  suffer  through 
his  disgrace.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  swallow 
the  bitter  draft.  He  volunteered,  as  he  says,  “  to  be¬ 
come  an  ape  among  the  apes,”  and  in  1688  he  offered 
his  formal  submission  to  the  officers  of  the  synagogue ; 
he  would  be  a  dissenter  and  a  sinner  no  more. 

Though  outwardly  obedient,  Acosta’s  enthusias¬ 
tic  religious  bent  had  evolved  a  new  tendency  away 
from  Judaism.  “I  doubted  whether  Moses’  law 
was  in  reality  God’s  law,  and  decided  that  it  was 
of  human  origin,  as  many  others  in  the  world 
have  been.  ”  One  step  led  to  another.  A  species  of 
natural  religion,  free  from  form  or  formula,  bereft 
of  all  ceremony  and  ritual,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
true  religion  for  man.  He  became  a  Deist.  God  is 
in  nature  the  ruler  of  the  external  world :  He  has 
no  concern  with  doctrines  or  modes  of  worship,  all 
of  which  are  equally  vain  in  His  sight.  Nature 
teaches  peace  and  harmony :  religion  uses  the  sword 
or  the  stake,  or  else  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
All  the  religion  he  would  approve  is  contained  in 
the  seven  Noahidic  commandments  (“Exemplar  Hu- 
manae  Vitae,”  ed.  Limborch,  p.  666). 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  Acosta  could  not  be  a 
perfect  hypocrite :  in  his  mode  of  life  he  continually 
transgressed  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  regulations,  such 
as  those  touching  the  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  the 
dietary  laws,  etc. ;  and  people  soon  knew  of  it..  His 
own  relatives  severely  condemned  him  for  this  un¬ 
faithfulness,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  dissuaded  two  Christians— a 
Spaniard  and  an  Italian— from  carrying  out  their 
avowed  intention  of  embracing  the  religion  of  Israel ; 

and  this  treachery,  as  it  seemed,  once 
Second  Ex-  more  brought  the  lightnings  of  au- 
communi-  thoritative  Judaism  about  his  head, 
cation  and  Summoned  again  before  the  officials  of 
Suicide,  the  congregation,  he  was  required  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  his  way  under 
penalty  of  the  “  greater  ban.  ”  He  would  not  submit ; 
and  again  he  was  excommunicated.  This  further 
stroke  of  bigotry,  as  he  considered  it,  was  borne  by 
him  in  sullen  silence  for  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  suffered  the  indignity  of  being  avoided  by 
all,  even  by  his  nearest  relatives.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  succumbed  and  once  more  gave  in  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority,  and  was  made  to  testify  to  it  by 
the  most  degrading  penances.  Before  the  assembled 
hundreds  in  the  synagogue — men  and  women — he 
recited  a  public  confession  of  his  sin  and  a  recanta¬ 
tion  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  public  scourging  then 
and  there,  to  the  extent  of  "the  Biblical  “  forty  stripes 
save  one  ” ;  and  as  the  crowning  act  he  was  laid  pros¬ 
trate  upon  the  threshold  of  the  holy  place,  to  be 
stepped  over  or  trampled  on  by  the  gathered  crowds. 
A  proud  and  indomitable  spirit  like  Acosta’s  might 
submit  outwardly  to  such  terrible  formalities;  but 
it  could  not  brook  them  tamely.  He  went  home,  and 
shortly  after  ended  his  stormy  career  by  shooting 


himself,  having  used  the  interval  to  write  a  few  pages 
of  what  he  called  “Exemplar  Humange  Vitae”  (A 
Specimen  of  Human  Life),  a  sketch  of  his  own  career. 
It  is  almost  the  only  source  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  this  eccentric  and  unfortunate  thinker, 
and  was  published  with  a  refutation  by  Philip  Lim¬ 
borch,  a  Dutch  theologian,  as  an  appendix  to  his  own 
work,  entitled  “Arnica  Collatio  cumErudito  Judaeo,” 
Gouda,  1687;  republished  1847. 

The  “Exemplar  I-Iumanse  Vitae,”  even  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  intense  mental  stress  under  which  it 
was  written,  and  for  the  natural  temptation  to  leave 
behind  as  crushing  an  indictment  of  his  opponents 
as  he  could  frame,  shows  Acosta  to 
His  “Ex-  have  been  an  ill-balanced  thinker,  ira- 
emplar.”  pulsive  to  a  degree,  impatient,  and 
presumptuous  in  the  face  of  grave  dis¬ 
abilities.  Had  careful  religious  training  in  Judaism 
been  joined  to  more  wisely  directed  energies,  the  un¬ 
common  intellectual  endowments  he  undoubtedly 
possessed  might  have  made  of  him  a  powerful  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  ancestral  faith,  a  “  Pharisee  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.”  He  had  all  the  superabundant  zeal  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  such  a  defender  of  the  faith. 

An  interesting  reference  to  Acosta  was  discovered 
(see  Perles,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1877,  xxvi.  193)  in 
a  letter  printed  in  a  volume  of  responsa  by  a  certain 
learned  Venetian  merchant,  Jacob  b.  Israel  ha-Levi 
(2d  ed.,  Venice,  1632,  art.  49).  In  this  letter,  advice 
is  asked  of  Ha-Levi  as  to  the  propriety  of  interring 
in  the  congregational  cemetery  the  mother  of  an  un¬ 
named  renegade,  who  had  herself  shared  in  her  son’s 
apostasy.  The  description  given  of  the  unnamed 
apostate’s  acts  and  writings,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
the  letter  and  the  known  literary  correspondence  of 
the  Amsterdam  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  Ha- 
Levi,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Acosta  was  the 
excommunicate  in  question. 

The  tragic  life  of  Acosta  has  furnished  material 
for  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  production  is  Gutzkow’s  tragedy, 
entitled  “Uriel  Acosta”  (Leipsic,  1847),  translated 
into  Hebrew  b}r  Solomon  Bubin,  Vienna,  1856.  The 
novelist  Zangwill  has  also  used  the  material  for  a 
sketch  in  his  “  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  ”  (pp.  68-114, 
Philadelphia,  1898). 

Bibliography  :  Bayle,  Diet.  Historique  et  Critique ,  i.  67 ;  Bar¬ 
bosa  Machado,  Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  ii.  311-313 ;  Whis- 
ton.  The  Remarkable  Life  of  Uriel  Acosta ,  an  Eminent 
Free-thinker ,  London,  1740;  Peignot,  Diet.  Critique  dcs 
Principally  Livres  Conclamnes  au  Feu ,  etc.,  ii.  208,  Paris, 
1806;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  x.  132  et  seq.;  Kayserling, 
Gcsch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal ,  pp.  286  et  seq.;  J.  de  Costa, 
Israel  cn  de  Volken ,  2d  ed.,  p.  274 ;  Van  der  Aa,  Biographich 
Woordenbock  der  Nederlandcn,  s.v. ;  H.  Jellinek,  Acosta's 
Lcben  u.  Lehre ,  1874.  _p  DE  yp 

AC  GUI ;  A  city  on  the  Bormida,  in  the  province 
of  Alessandria,  Italy,  famous  for  its  hot  springs  and 
its  ancient  Roman  ruins.  According  to  its  ar¬ 
chives,  Jews  have  lived  there  since  1400.  In  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Jews 
at  Acqui  aggregated  about  700 ;  in  1899  they  num¬ 
bered  but  220  individuals,  many  having  emigrated 
to  the  more  important  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan. 
The  congregation  of  Acqui  possesses  many  chari¬ 
table  institutions.  In  1881  the  old  synagogue,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ghetto,  was  demolished ;  and  a  new 
one  has  been  constructed  in  the  Via  Jona  Ottolenglii, 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  man  after  whom 
the  street  is  named.  See  Ottolenghi,  Vita. 

In  1899  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation  was 
Adolfo  Ancona,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Eude  Lolli. 

F.  S. 

ACaUISITION  (LAW),  TALMUDICAL. 

See  Alienation  and  Acquisition. 
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ACQUITTAL  IN  TALMUDIC  LAW:  The 

Jewish  court  for  hearing  capital  offenses  was  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-three  judges,  and  ac- 
Composi-  cording  to  the  opinion  of  many  sages, 
tion  of  Jew-  even  offenses  of  a  lower  degree,  such 
ish  Court,  as  were  punishable  by  stripes  only, 
must  be  tried  by  a  like  number  of 
iud  Q'es.  Still  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  court  corresponded  in  any  way  to  an  English 
or  American  jury.  Modern  jurors  are  supposed  to 
render  a  verdict  upon  the  facts  adduced  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  while  the  presiding  judge  instructs  them  on 
the  law  in  the  case.  But  the  twenty-three  judges  of 
the  Jewish  Criminal  Court  were  all  supposed  to  be 
versed  in  the  law.  According  to  the  pharisaic  idea, 
it  was  requisite  that  they  be  “  disciples  of  the  wise,” 
that  is,  learned  in  the  traditions.  It  was  not  so  much 
their  business  to  weigh  conflicting  evidence  as  to 
decide  upon  the  competency  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  according  to 
certain  hard  and  fast  rules.  But  it  was  deemed  the 
highest  duty  of  the  judges  to  see  that  no  innocent 
man  be  condemned ;  in  fact,  that  no  one  should  be 
convicted  who  was  not  guilty  both  morally  and 
legally,  and  whose  guilt  was  not  established  in  a 
strictly  legal  way ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  to 
carry  on  a  most  searching  cross-examination  of  the 
prosecuting  witnesses. 

The  Talmud  speaks  in  the  main  of  Acquittal  from 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence.  As  there  must  be  two  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  a  criminal  act  in  order  to  convict,  or  two 
ear-witnesses  in  the  few  cases  in  which 

Agree-  the  offense  consists  of  spoken  words 

ment  of  (for  example,  incitement  to  idol  wor- 
Witnesses.  ship),  if  one  of  the  two,  having  been 
examined  separately,  breaks  down,  or 
if  the  two  contradict  each  other  in  any  material  point, 
an  Acquittal  must  follow.  Here  a  difference  comes  in 
between  the  failure  to  answer  under  the  general  cross- 
questioning  on  the  time  and  place  of  a  criminal  act, 
which  is  known  as  hakirah  (searching),  and  the 
free  and  rambling  cross-examination  known  as  bedi- 
hih.  As  to  the  former,  the  answer  “  I  don’t  know  ” 
by  either  of  the  witnesses  destroys  the  testimony  of 
both ;  for  such  an  answer  makes  it  impossible  eventu¬ 
ally  to  fulfil  the  Scriptural  law  as  to  “plotting  wit¬ 
nesses  ”  (see  Alibi)  by  proving  that  the  witnesses 
were,  at  the  exact  time  named  by  them,  at  other 
places.  But  either  witness  or  both  witnesses  may  fail 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  put  to  them  relative 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  without  destroying 
the  effect  of  their  testimony.  Of  course,  if  two  wit¬ 
nesses  answer  concerning  the  circumstances  of  an  of¬ 
fense  in  such  a  way  that  one  plainly  contradicts  the 
other,  the  testimony  of  both  falls  to  the  ground; 
whereof  the  best  known  example  is  given  in  the  story 
of  Susannah,  told  in  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  But  within  certain  limits  contra¬ 
dictions,  even  as  to  time  and  place,  are  not  fatal. 
Thus,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  lunar  calen¬ 
dar,  one  witness  might  place  the  crime  on  the  second 
day  of  the  month,  the  other  on  the  third ;  because 
one  might  know  whether  the  preceding  month  had 
twenty-nine  days  or  thirty  days,  while  the  other  wit¬ 
ness  did  not.  However,  if  upon  cross-examination 
it  should  appear  that  both  knew  the  right  time  of 
the  new  moon,  and  that  the}7’  meant  different  days, 
their  testimony  is  really  contradictory,  and  fails  in 
(dfect.  If  they  differ  by  two  days — say  the  third  and 
the  fifth — the  discrepancy  can  not  be  reconciled, 
and  there  must  be  an  Acquittal.  As  to  the  hour 
when  the  deed  was  done,  a  difference  of  one  hour  is 
immaterial ;  when  the  witnesses  differ  by  two  hours, 
both,  however,  naming  an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  or 


both  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  oldest  authorities 
(B.  Meir  and  R.  Judah)  are  divided  in  opinion,  and 
most  of  the  modern  codifiers  hold  with  the  latter  sage, 
that  a  difference  of  even  two  hours  might  be  charged 
to  an  innocent  mistake  on  the  part  of  one  or  both.  But 
if  one  says  at  the  fifth  hour,  and  the  other  says  at 
the  seventh  hour  (from  dawn),  the  variance  is  fatal; 
for  forenoon  and  afternoon  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  east  or  in  the  west 
(Sanh.  v.  3).  “  If  the  judges  find  a  point  in  favor  of 

the  accused,  they  acquit  him  immediately  ”  (Sanh. 
v.5) ;  while,  if  there  is  an  inclination  to  convict,  there 
must  be  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  before  the  final  session,  those  who  have  once 
declared  for  Acquittal  must  not  argue  on  the  side 
of  conviction,  but  they  may  vote  for  it,  if  brought 
over  to  it  by  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  Such  at 
least  is  the  understanding  expressed  by  Maimonides 
and  by  Obadiah  de  Bertinoro  in  their  commentaries 
on  the  Mishnah. 

Unanimity  of  the  judges  was  not  required  either 
to  convict  or  to  acquit.  But  the  majority  of  one 
for  Acquittal  was  deemed  sufficient  by  all,  while  if  the 
majority  among  the  judges  for  con- 
Majority  viction  was  no  greater  than  one,  new 
Necessary  judges  had  to  be  added  to  the  court 
for  a  until  a  result  was  reached ;  either  a  con- 

Decision.  viction  by  a  greater  majority  than  one 
or  an  Acquittal.  In  the  highly  improb¬ 
able  event  of  the  court  having  come  to  no  decision 
after  being  increased  to  its  utmost  limit,  that  is 
seventy-one,  or  for  the  rare  cases  triable  before  the 
great  Sanhedrin  (also  of  seventy-one  judges),  it  was 
provided  that  upon  a  division  of  thirty -six  for  con¬ 
viction  and  thirty -five  for  Acquittal,  ^  the  judges 
should  discuss  the  matter  in  secret  session  until  one 
was  brought  over  to  the  side  of  the  defense  (Sanh. 
v.  5).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  until  judg¬ 
ment  was  rendered,  any  one  of  the  judges  was  free  to 
change  his  mind  either  way.  If  less  than  twenty- 
three  judges  gave  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other, 
that  is,  if  one  or  more  of  the  bench  of  judges  said 
that  they  did  not  know  which  way  to  decide,  it 
was  the  same  as  if  the  full  number  of  twenty- 
three  had  not  been  empaneled,  and  there  could  not 
be  an  Acquittal  any  more  than  a  conviction.  New 
judges  had  to  be  added  to  the  bench,  two  by  two, 
till  there  were  twenty-three  ready  to  give  their  opin¬ 
ion  one  way  or  the  other.  An  Acquittal  once  pro¬ 
nounced  was  irrevocable;  the  judg- 
An  Acquit-  ment  could  never  be  reopened,  nor  the 

tal  Was  trial  resumed,  though  the  clearest 
Final.  evidences  of  guilt  might  thereafter 
come  to  light,  or  though  the  court 
had  erred  most  grievously  in  applying  the  law.  The 
principle  that  “no  one  must  be  twice  putin  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  life  and  limb,”  so  highly  valued  in  English 
law,  and  which  is  imbedded,  as  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  in  every  American  Constitution,  was  derived 
from  the  words  of  the  Scripture  (Ex.  xxiii.  7):  “And 
the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not:  for  I  will 
not  justify  the  wicked.  ”  The  principle  is  expressed 
in  the  Mishnah  (Sanh.  iv.  1)  thus:  nW  pffTO, 
“in  cases  involving  property,  they  ‘turn  back7 
(that  is,  go  to  a  new  trial)  as  much  to  acquit  the 
accused  as  to  condemn  him;  in  capital  cases  (or 
criminal  cases  in  general),  however,  they  ‘turn 
back,7  only  to  acquit,  but  not  to  condemn.” 

A  new.  point  calculated  to  bring  about  Acquittal 
may  be  adduced  even  while  the  convicted  man  is  on 
the  way  to  execution. 

Taking  into  account  that  all  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  guilt  and  also  the  testimony  of  women,  of 
slaves,  and  of  Gentiles  were  excluded ;  considering 


Tiik  Modern  City  of  Acre. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


have  heen  put  to  death:  whereupon  Rabban  Simon, 
son  of  Gamaliel,  retorts:  “The  men  who  talk  in  this 
way  multiply  the  sheddersof  blood  in  Israel  ”  (Misli- 
nah  Mak.  i.  10). 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  rules  herein  given  favor¬ 
ing  acquittals  did  not  apply  to  prosecutions  for  theft. 
As  the  only  punishment  for  this  crime  was  compensa¬ 
tion  in  double  (in  some  cases  four  times  or  live  times) 
the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  the  prosecution  was 
deemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  suit  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  money  or  property  (though  non-payment 
might  bring  about  the  temporary  enslavement  of  the 
accused).  See  Accusatory  and  Inquisitorial  Pro¬ 
cedure,  Criminal  Laws,  Criminal  Procedure. 

L.  N.  D. 

ACRA  :  Fortress  built  by  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
in  the  year  173  n.c.  at  Jerusalem,  on  an  outlying  spur 


Amarna  Tablets  (Winckler’s  ed.,  Nos.  11.  Go,  157,  et 
seq.)  as  Ak-ka,  the  seat  of  a  rapacious  prince.  On 
Phenician  coins  its  name  is  "jy.  The  tribe  of  Asher 
claimed  it  (Josh.  xix.  30,  where  the  name  is  distorted 
into  UmmaJi ,  but  is  still  correctly  read  *Akk6  in  the 
better  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint;  see  Dillmann, 
“Commentary,”  and  Ilollenberg,  in  Stade’s  “Zeit- 
schrift,”  i.  100),  but  the  tribe  was  unable  to  conquer  it 
(Judges,  i.  31,  where  the  name  is  written  Acclw).  Sen¬ 
nacherib  conquered  Akku  in  701  n.c.,  and  gave  it 
as  a  lief  to  Tubaalu  (Ethobalos)  of  Sidon.  Josephus 
("  Ant.”  ix.  14,  §  2)  refers  this  (after  Menander)  to  the 
time  of  Shalmaneser  (IV.).  Asurbanipal,  returning 
from  his  ex  pedition  against  the  Arabs  (about  645  n.c.), 
suppressed  a  revolt  of  Akkii  and  Ushii  (Schrader, 
“0.  I.  O.  T.”161:  Pelitzsch,  “  Parodies,”  p.  2S4: 
Winckler,  “  Gescliichte,”  pp.  252,  288).  In  Greek 
times  the  old  name  Ake  (Strabo,  758)  was  little  used : 
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which  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  of  Egypt  gave  the 
new  name  Ptolemais  to  the  city  is  doubtful  (usually 
Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  is  assumed). 

The  great  importance  of  the  city  as  a  port  on  the 
harborless  coast  of  Palestine  was  manifest,  especially 
in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it  was  repeatedly 
the  basis  of  operations  against  Palestine  (I  Macc.  v. 
15-22.  xi.  22,  xiii.  12).  Demetrius  could  offer  no 
o-reater  inducement  in  order  to  win  the  Jews  than  to 
promise  Ptolemais  as  a  gift  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (compare  I  Macc.  x.  39).  The  population  showed 
a  specially  intense  hatred  toward  the  J ews  (II  Macc. 
xiii.  25).  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  was  treacherously 
murdered  there  by  Tryphon  (I  Macc.  xii.  48).  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannceus  vainly  attempted  to  conquer  it 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  12,  §2).  Ptolemy  X.  and 
his  mother,  Cleopatra  III.,  disputed  its  possession 
with  each  other  until  Cleopatra  handed  it  over  to 
the  Syrian  king  as  the  downy  of  her  daughter  Selene. 
Tigranes  plundered  it  70  b.c.  Under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  Acco  “received  the  rights  of  a  Homan 
colony  ”  (Pliny,  5,  17).  Conquered  by  the  Arabs  in 
008,  the  city  reached  its  highest  importance  during 
the  Crusades  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  Christians. 
It  wras,  for  a  time,  the  seat  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and,  until  1291,  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  transformed  its  name  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 
In  modern  times  its  successful  defense  by  the  Turks 
and  English  against  Bonaparte  in  1799,  its  conquest 
by  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  and 
its  recapture  with  European  aid  in  1840  are  the  most 
notable  events.  W.  M.  M. 

ACROSTICS :  Compositions,  usually  rhyth¬ 
mical.  in  wdiich  certain  letters  (generally  the  first  or 
last  of  each  line),  taken  consecutively,  form  a  name, 
phrase,  or  sentence.  Several  instances  of  alphabetical 
Acrostics  occur  in  the  Hebrew^  Bible.  According  to 
PesiktaBabbati,  §  46,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  187,  the  first 
verse  of  Ps.  xcii.  is  an  acrostic  on  the  name  Moses. 
Acrostics  are  usually  held  to  be  of  late  date,  but  if 
Bickell  and  Gunkel  have  rightly  detected  traces  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  Nahum,  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  it 
followrs  that  the  Hebrew  acrostic  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  nominal  Acrostics  in  the  Hebrewr 
Bible  has  not  been  successful.  Much  ingenuity  lias 
been  expended  on  the  endeavor  to  And  the  name  of 
God  acrostically  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  Tw~o  sugges¬ 
tions,  made  by  Lagarde  and  Luzzatto, 

Biblical,  have,  however,  some  plausibility ; 

namely,  “Pedahel”  (end  of  Ps.  xxv.) 
and  “Simon”  (Ps.  cx.  1-4).  The  Simon  referred  to 
might  be  Simon  the  Maccabee  (142-135  b.c.).  See 
Lagarde,  “Symmicta.”  i.  107;  Gunkel,  in  Stade’s 
“ Zeitsclirif t, ”  xiii.  224;  Cheyne,  “Origin  and  Relig¬ 
ious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,”  p.  228,  Newr  York,  1891; 
compare  “  Tlieologische  Literaturzeitung,  ”  1892,  No. 
26.  col.  637. 

The  alphabetical  Acrostics  of  the  Bible  (on  which 
see  Driver,  “Introduction,”  p.  337)  are  confined  to 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Lamentations.  They 
include  Psalms  ix,-x.  (incomplete);  xxv.  (extra 
verse  at  end,  1  line  missing) ;  xxxiv.  (resembles  xxv., 
but  here  the  £  verse  seems  originally  to  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  y  verse;  otherwise  there  is  no  subject  to 
IpyV  in  verse  18,  unless  it  refers  to  “the  doers  of 
evil”  in  verse  17:  Duhm  thinks  that  m IT  in  verse  23 
belongs  to  the  author’s  name) ;  xxxvii.  (y  verse  miss¬ 
ing,  but  perhaps  to  be  restored  from  the  long  verse 
28);  cxi.  and  cxii.  (a  half- verse  to  each  letter);  exix. 
(eight  verses  to  each  letter) ;  and  cxlv.  (j  line  miss¬ 
ing,  hut  supplied  in  the  Septuagint).  In  all  these 
Psalms  the  alphabetical  arrangement  seems  to  have 


been  chosen  as  an  artificial  link  between  verses  not 
logically  connected. 

Besides  the  Psalms,  the  twTo  other  books  above 
mentioned  contain  passages  alphabetically  arranged. 
Prov.  xxxi.  10-31  is  alphabetical  (in  the  Septuagint 
the  £>  precedes  the  y),  and  if,  as  Bickell  assumes,  chap, 
li.  of  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  contained  an  alphabet,  this 
would  he  due  to  imitation  of  Proverbs.  The  Cairene 
fragment  of  Sirach  discovered  by  Professor  Scliechter 
does  not  present  a  complete  alphabet  (see  Scliechter 
and  Taylor,  “The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  pp.  lxxvi. 
et  seq.).  Lam.  i.-iv.  are  alphabetical;  chap.  iii.  is  a 
triple  acrostic.  In  ii.-iv.  the  £  line  precedes  the  y. 
Chap.  v.  is  not  alphabetical,  but  it  contains  twenty  - 
twro  verses.  In  Lamentations  the  alphabetical  order 
is  associated  with  a  defined  elegiac  measure.  It 
should  be  added,  finally,  that  H.  P.  Chajes  has 
lately  advanced  the  very  improbable  view  that  in 
their  original  form  chaps,  x.-xxii.  16  of  the.  Bib¬ 
lical  Book  of  Proverbs  wTere  arranged  alphabetically 
(“  Pro verbia-Studien,”  Berlin,  1899). 

Beginning  with  the  gaonic  age,  Acrostics,  either  (1) 
alphabetical,  (2)  nominal  (giving  the  author’s  name), 
or  (3)  textual  (giving  a  Biblical  quotation),  are 
frequently  found  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  Mid- 
rash  (Cant.  R.,  beginning)  ascribes  to  King  Solomon 
the  composition  of  Acrostics;  but  elsewhere  the, 
Midrasli  alludes  to  Greek  Acrostics 
Post-Bib-  (alfyafijjTapLa)  (Eccl.  R.  to  vii.  8). 
lical.  These  Greek  Acrostics  were  probably 
used  in  the  ancient  oracles,  and  wrere 
afterward  adopted  by  the  Christian  Greek  writers 
(Krumbacher,  “  Geschiclite  der  Byzantinischen  Lit- 
teratur,  ”  pp.  697  et  seq.).  Acrostics  were  also  popular 
in  early  Syriac  literature.  Ephraim  of  Edessa  (307- 
373)  wrote  alphabetical  poems ;  and  at  about  the  same 
period  Apliraates  arranged  his  homilies  under  the 
twenty -two  letters  of  the  Syriac  alphabet.  This  may 
he  compared  with  the  method  of  the  Karaite  Judah 
Iladassi,  w'hose  “  Eslikol  lia-Ivofer  ”  (written  iu  1148) 
is  arranged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  alphabets.  The 
medieval  Church  wras  fond  of  alphabetical  hymns 
(Julian,  “Plymuology,”  pp.  3,  4  et  seq.).  These 
“abecedaria”  w^ere  sometimes  composed  for  dog¬ 
matic  purposes  (Bingham,  “Works,”  v.  17). 

Acrostics  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  Hebrew  writers 
in  the  gaonic  period.  The  letters  of  that  age  often 
open  with  Acrostics  on  the  waiter’s  name;  and  later 
the  same  fact  may  be  noted  in  prefaces  to  treatises. 
The  liturgy  wras  soon  embellished  with.  acrostic  pas¬ 
sages,  and  this  independently  of  the  introduction  of 
rime.  The  earliest  acrostic  prayers  are  collected 
in  Zunz,  “ Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige,”  2d  ed.,  p. 
391.  Sometimes  patriarchal  names  are  thus  intro¬ 
duced,  as  Abraham  in  ;  Isaac  and  Rebekali  in 

123.  The  order  of  the  lines  in  “  En  Kelohenu” 
(originally  wnfjfcft  P)  was  ingeniously  disarranged 
to  introduce  the  acrostic  nHN  jmjDN';  the  words 
“jta  inserted  before  the  Sliema4  also  form  the 
acrostic  “Amen.” 

The  extent  to  which  Acrostics  were  used  by  medie¬ 
val  Hebrew  liturgical  poets  (see  Piyut)  is  not  easily 
determined.  Kalir,  the  first  great  name  among 
them,  was  followed  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  by  his 
imitators;  but  the  Spanish  poets,  equally  with  the 
Kalirian,  were  victims  to  the  fancy.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Judah  lia-Levi’s  hymns  and  secular  verses 
are  Acrostics  on  his  name ;  most  frequently  he  uses 
rmnv  hut  sometimes  the  fuller  form  mirr  DK 
PK  pin  “Q.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote  many 

Acrostics  on  his  name  DmiN ;  occasionally,  like 
other  poets,  he  introduced  into  his  letters  the  name 
of  his  correspondent. 
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Some  writers  wove  into  their  verses  Acrostics  con¬ 
sisting  not  only  of  their  own  names,  hut  of  long, 
continuous  passages  from  Scripture  introduced 
word  by  word  (these  are  referred  to  above  as  textual 
Acrostics).  A  very  elaborate  instance  is  Simon  b. 
Isaac’s  piyut  m3  (for  the  seventh  day 

of  Passover).  A  special  kind  of  acrostic  was  the 
repetition  of  the  same  initial  throughout  the  com¬ 
position.  The  “  Thousand  Aleplis  ”  of  Abraham  b. 
Israel  Bedersi,  of  Joseph  ibn  Latimi,  and  of  J.  Cohen 
Zedek  are  cases  in  point.  The  alphabetical  Mid- 
rashim,  such  as  the  Alphabet  of  Sirach  (pseudony¬ 
mous),  do  not  belong  to  Acrostics  proper. 

Acrostics  were  also  employed  for  Mnemonics  and 
for  charms.  Many  of  these  are  Abbreviations  rather 
than  Acrostics.  The  oft-used  cabalistic  formula 
JHP  is,  however,  a  genuine  acrostic;  the  phrase 
has  a  meaning,  and  the  letters  forming  it  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  the  initial  letters  of  the  second  line  of 
the  early  morning  prayer  beginning  n32  NJN- 
Acrostics  were  very  little  used  in  Hebrew  as  Riddles. 
As  an  example,  however,  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  witness  the  following  quadruple  Hebrew 
acrostic,  attributed  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  It  is  a 
response  to  a  question  in  ritual  law,  and  reads  iden¬ 
tically  forward  and  backward,  upward  and  down¬ 
ward. 

)  J3  V  “1  Q 

)nnn 

1  17  3  n  2 

*|  1  V  2  1  I.  A. 

ACSADY,  IGNATZ  (IGNATIUS)  :  Hungarian 
historian;  born  at  Nagy- Karol  jr,  September,  9, 1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Debreczin  and  Budapest,  and  he 
began  his  journalistic 
career  in  1869  as  con¬ 
tributor  to  “  Szazadunk,  ” 
a  political  journal.  In 
1870  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  “Pesti  Naplo” 
and  remained  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor.  In  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his 
merits  as  a  historian  he 
was  elected  correspond¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  in  1888.  His  re¬ 
searches  deal  chiefly  with 
the  economic  life  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  in  Hun- 
gaiy.  He  has  also  tried 
his  hand  at  writing  nov¬ 
els  and  dramas.  Since  1894  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  Jewish  Literary 
Society  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  documents. 

His  more  important  works  are:  “  Az  Altalanos  Al¬ 
lan!  jog  es  a  Politika  Tortenete  ”  (The  Common  State 
Law  and  the  History  of  Politics),  Budapest,  1875-76, 
published  by  the  Hungarian  Academy;  “Zsido  es 
Nem  Zsido  Magyarolc  az  Emanczipaczio  utan  ”  (Jew¬ 
ish  and  Non -Jewish  Hungarians  after  the  Eman¬ 
cipation),  1888;  “  Az  Osztrak  Csaszari  Czim  es 
Magyarorszag  ”  (The  Austrian  Imperial  Title  and 
Hungary),  Budapest,  1877 ;  “  Szechy  Maria  ”  (1885) ; 

“  Magyarorszag  Budavar  Yisszafoglalasa  Koraban  ” 
(Hungary  at  the  Time  of  the  Reoccupation  of  Buda), 
prize  essay,  1886  ;  “  Magyarorszag  Penzugyei  I. 
Ferdinand  Alatt”  (The  Financial  Affairs  of  Hun¬ 
gary  under  Ferdinand  I.),  1888,  and  “  Kozgardaszegi 
a  Lapotsunk  NYI.  es  NYU.  Szazadban  ”  (Our  Eco¬ 


nomic  Conditions  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries),  1889. 

In  1891  he  edited  the  “  Kis  Cyclopedia  ”  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Athenaeum  Society.  He  wrote  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  of  Szilagyi’s  “National  History 
of  Hungary,  ”  published  in  1895-98,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
Hungary.  The  fifth  volume  of  this  work  deals  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Hungary  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Mohacs,  1526,  and  the  sixth  with  the  reigns  of 
Leopold  I.  and  Joseph  I. 

He  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  Hungarian 
journals,  such  as  “Magyar  Tanugy,”  “ Budapest! 
Szemle,  ”  “  Szazadunk,  ”  “  Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,  ”  etc. 

Bibliography:  Pallas,  Magyar  Lexicon ,  i.  70;  Szinnyei, 

Magyar  Irak  Tara ,  i.  50 ;  Magyar  Szalon ,  1887,  p.  481. 

M.  W. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  RELATING  TO 
THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND  :  The  legislature 
of  England  expresses  its  will  in  formal  documents 
known  as  Acts,  and  thus  the  record  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  concerning  the  Jews  of  England 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collected  Acts  known  as  the 
“Statutes  of  the  Realm.”  As  Parliament,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exist  before  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England 
in  1290,  there  are  only  a  few  references  to  the  Jews 
in  the  statutes  .of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  in  the  Statutes  “De  Mercatoribus  ” 
(Statutes,  i.  100),  “De  Pistoribus”  (ib.  pp.  202,  208), 
and  the  Statute  1  Ed.  III.,  st.  2,  c.  3,  exhaust  the 
list.  But  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England 
many  Acts  relate  to  their  position  with  regard  to 
marriage  laws,  etc.,  and  especially  to  their  legal  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  two 
Acts  removing  and  replacing  these  disabilities  during 
the  “No  Jews!  ”  agitation  of  1753.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  chief  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
(including  some  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments) 
relating  to  the  Jews: 

1694.— 6  &  7  Wm.  III.,  cap.  6,  sec.  63. 

Jews  cohabiting  as  man  and  wife  to  pay  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  statute  on  marriages. 

1702.— 1  Anne,  cap.  30  (repealed  in  1846) . 

An  Act  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for  their 
Protestant  children. 

1740—13  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7. 

An  Act  for  naturalizing  such  foreign  Protestants  and  others 
therein  mentioned  (including  Jews)  as  are  settled  or  shall 
settle  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  colonies  in  America. 

1753.— 26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  26. 

An  Act  to  permit  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to 
be  naturalized  by  Parliament,  etc. 

1753. -26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  33. 

Lord  Hardwicke’s  Act  for  prevention  of  clandestine  mar¬ 
riages.  (Sec.  18  exempts  Jewish  marriages.) 

1754. -27  Geo.  II.,  cap.  1. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  His 
Majesty’s  reign,  intituled.  An  Act  to  permit  uersons  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Jewish  religion  to  he  naturalized  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  etc. 

1820.— Barbados— An  Act  concerning  the  vestry  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  resident  within  the  island.  (For  electing  five  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  settle  taxation. ) 

1823.— Geo.  IV.,  cap.  76. 

Repealing  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Act.  (Sec.  31  exempts  Jews.) 
1830.— Copy  of  a  bill  which  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  in  Jamaica.  (Repealing  the  clauses  disabling  Jews 
from  being  elected  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Kingston.) 
1836.-6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  85. 

An  Act  for  marriages  in  England.  (Sec.  2.  Jews  may  con¬ 
tract  marriage  according  to  Jewish  usages,  provided  that 
both  parties  are  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  that  the  reg¬ 
istrar’s  certificate  has  been  obtained.) 

1836—6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  S6. 

An  Act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (Sec.  30.  The  president  of  the  London  Committee 
of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  is  to  certify  to  the  regis¬ 
trar-general  the  appointment  of  secretaries  of. synagogues 
to  act  as  marriage  registrars.) 

1840.— 3  &  4  Vic.,  cap.  72. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  the 
districts  in  or  near  which  the  parties  reside.  (Sec.  5. 
Jews  exempted  from  operation  of  the  Act.) 
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m\nAcl  for  matrices  in  Ireland.  (Sec.  12.  Jews  may  con¬ 
tract  marriages  according  to  their  usages,  provided  they 
<rive  notice  to  the  registrar  and  obtain  his  certificate. 
Sec  13.  Jewish  registrars  to  be  certified  by  the  president 
of  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies.) 

1Slf>An8Act  forthe relief  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  elected 
to  municipal  offices. 

1846i[n9Act  toVreiieCvePHer  Majesty’s  subjects  from  certain  penal¬ 
ties  and  disabilities  with  regard  to  their  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  (Sec.  2.  Jews  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
Protestant  dissenters  with  regard  to  their  schools,  places 
of  religious  worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  the  property  held  therewith.) 

^'4\n  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  Quakers’  and  Jevvs’  mar¬ 
riages,  solemnized  before  certain  periods.  (Declares  all 
marriages  among  Jews  solemnized  in  England  before 
April  1,  1837,  or  in  Ireland  before  April  1, 184o,  according 
to  their  usages,  are  good  in  law,  if  both  parties  were 
Jews.)  ^ 

18°° An  Act  to  amend*  the  law  concerning  the  certifying  and 
registering  of  places  of  religious  worship  in  England. 
(8ec.  2.  Synagogues  may  be  certified  as  such  to  the  reg¬ 
istrar-general,  and  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  with  certain  exceptions.) 

18  ^An1 Act  for  securing  tlie  liberty  of  religious  worship.  (Sec. 

2  provides  that  9  &  10  Vic.,  cap.  59,  vide  supra ,  is  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  this  Act.) 

1856.— 19  &  20  Vic.,  cap.  119. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  and  regis¬ 
tration  Acts.  (Sec.  21.  Marriages  of  Jews  may  be  solem¬ 
nized  by  license.  Sec.  22.  Twenty  members  of  the  West 
London  synagogues  of  British  Jews,  or  of  any  synagogue 
in  connection  therewith,  may  certify  a  secretary  to  the 
registrar-general,  as  a  registrar  of  marnages.) 
ic>-g _ 93  Vic.  cap.  49. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects 
professing  the  Jewish  religion.  (Sec.  1  empowers  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  modify  the  form  of  oath,  so  as  to 
enable  a  Jew  to  sit  and  vote.  By  Sec.  3,  Jews  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  holding  certain  offices.  By  Sec.  4,  the  right 
of  presenting  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  possessed  by 
Jews  is  to  devolve  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

An  Act"  to  amend*  the  Act  of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  forty-nine,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty’s  subject  professing  the 
Jewish  religion.  (Repealed  by  29  &  SO  Vic.,  cap.  19, 
which  removed  the  words  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  from  the  oath.)  T  .  . 

1870. — 32  &  33  Vic.  Workshop  Act  permits  Jews  to  work  on 

Sunday. 

1871. -33  &  34  Vic.,  cap.  110.  ^  ^  ..  _ 

An  Act  for  confirming  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  Jewish  United  Synagogues.  _ 

1872. -35  &  36  Vic.,  cap.  33.  The  Ballot  Act.  (Schedule  I.,  see. 

20.  If  a  Parliamentary  election  takes  place  on  Saturday, 
the  presiding  officer  may  mark  a  Jewish  elector  s  ballot- 
paper  for  him.) 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops.  (Sec.  50  provides  means  by  which 
Jewish  manufacturers  closing  on  their  Sabbath  may  em¬ 
ploy  young  persons  and  women  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
up  the  lost  time.  Sec.  51.  Jewish  employees  in  factories 
or  workshops  are  permitted  to  be  employed  on  Sunday, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.)  J. 

[For  statutes  affecting  the  Jews  in  other  countries 
see  articles  on  respective  countries.] 

AD  AFINA.  See  Axi. 

ADAH.— Biblical  Data :  One  of  Lantech’s  two 
wives  (Gen.  iv.  19,  20).  The  name  is  mentioned  in 
tlie  poem  in  verses  23  and  24. 

The  names  of  Lantech  ’s  wives  have  been  variously 
explained.  “Ornament”  and  “Shadow”  are  the 
meanings  most  often  given,  but  Bottcher  suggests 
“  Migrant  ”  and  “  Protectress,  ”  Ewald  and  others 
“  Auroia  ”  (or  “  Light  ”)  and  “  Shade”— that  is,  “  Day” 
and  “  Night  ” ;  whence  Goldzilier  and  Lenormant  find 
a  basis  for  a  mythical  origin  (compare  Dillmann, 
“  Genesis,  ”  and  Lenormant,  “  Origines,  ”  i.  183  et  seq.). 
Oheyne  regards  the  names  as  epithets  of  old  chief - 
tainesses.  In  the  poem  front  which  the  names  are 
taken  Lantech  stands  for  the  typical  warrior,  whose 
fiower  to  avenge  himself  is  complete.  “Adorn¬ 
ment  ”  and  “Shade”— that  is,  “ Protection”— could 


easily  have  been  poetically  conceived  as  his  wives, 
and  Naamah  (mitf),  or  “Pleasure,”  as  the  daughter 
of  Zillah  (ver.  22).  The  possibility  of  a  personal 
origin  of  the  names,  as  Cheyne conceives  it,  cannot, 
however,  be  denied.  G.  A.  B. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Midrash  in¬ 
terprets  Adah,  the  name  of  one  of  the  wives  of  La¬ 
ntech,  as  the  “deposed  one”  (Aramaic  any),  and 
the  name  of  the  other,  Zillah,  as  signifying  that 

“  she  shaded  herself  ”  (Hebrew  at  the  side  of  her 
husband.  It  states  in  explanation  that  the  immoral 
generation  before  the  Deluge  was  in  the  habit  of 
marrying  two  wives ;  one  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure. 

In  Lantech's  case  the  former  was  Adah,  who  was  the 
slave  tyrannized  over  by  her  husband ;  the  latter  was 
Zillah,  the  mistress  who  commanded  him  (Gen.  R. 
xxiii.  2).  L-  G’- 

ADAH :  Wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2-16), 
thought  by  modern  writers  to  be  added  by  the  final 
redactor  (R)  of  the  Pentateuch.  Adah  is  said  (verse 
2)  to  be  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.  The  priestly 
narrator  (P)  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  has  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  as  the  corresponding  wife. 
Dillmann  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  opinion  that  the 
redactor  had  before  him  another  source  in  which  the  , 
names  of  Esau’s  wives  differed  from  those  given  in 
the  source  employed  by  the  priestly  writer,  and  that 
his  modification  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  is  due  to  this.  The 
Kenites  and  Edomites  were  contiguous  clans,  and 
this  Adah  and  that  of  the  Kenite  Lamech  may  have 
a  common  origin  (compare  Halevy,  “Recherches 

Bibliques,”  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ix.  219). 

G.  A.  B. 

ADAIAH  (“  The  Lord  has  Adorned  ”) :  1.  A  man 
of  Boscath,  father  of  Jedidah,  the  mother  of  King 
Josiah  (II  Kings,  xxii.  1).  2.  Two  members  of  the 

Bani  family  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  x. 
29,  39).  3.  The  son  of  Joiarib  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
residing  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  5).  4.  A  Leyite  of 

the  family  of  Gerslion  (I  Chron,  vi.  26).  In  the 
chronological  list  in  I  Chron.  xi.  6  he  is  called  Iddo. 
5.  Son  of  Jeroliam,  a  priest  holding  office  in  Jeru- 
salem  (I  Chron.  ix.  13;  Neh.  xi.  12).  6.  Son  of 

Shiinei,  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  21).  7.  Father  of  Maaseiah, 

who  helped  Jehoiada  in  the  religious  reformation 
in  dethroning  Athaliah,  and  in  crowning  Joash  (11 
Chron.  xxiii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  has  “Adaiahu”). 

G.  B.  L. 

ADALBERGr,  SAMUEL:  Polish  author ;  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1868.  He  published  “  Liber  Pro ver- 
biorum  Polonicorum  cum  Adagiis  ac  Tritionbus 
Dictis  ad  instar  Proverbiorum  Usitatis,”  Warsaw, 
1889-94.  This  work,  containing  forty  thousand 
proverbs,  is  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind.  Ad¬ 
albert,  besides,  made  valuable  contributions  to  Po¬ 
lish  and  to  Jewish  proverb  literature  (“  Wisla,  iv. 
1890 ;  the  latter  was  issued  as  a  book  of  985  pages). 
Bibliography  :  Encyklopedja  Poivszeclma ,  i.  Warsaw,  1898 ; 

Io>nac  Bernstein,  Kcttctloy  Uziel  Tresci  Przyslowiowej  Sklcid- 

ajacych  BiNjoteke,  i.  5,  6,  Warsaw,  1900.  R 

ADAM.— Biblical  Data :  The  Hebrew  and  Bib¬ 
lical  name  for  man,  and  also  for  the  progenitor  of 
the  human  race.  In  the  account  of  the  Creation 
given  in  Gen.  i.  man  was  brought  into  being  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  creative  day,  “made  in  the  image 
of  God,  ”  and  invested  with  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  the  animate  world.  Man  was  thus  created,  male 
and  female,  charged  to  replenish  the  earth  with  his 
own  kind  and  to  subdue  it  to  his  own  uses.  In  Gen. 
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ii.  a  more  particular  account  of  man’s  creation 
is  given.  Tlie  scene  is  in  Babylonia,  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers,  in  the 
country  of  Eden.  After  the  soil  had  been  prepared 
by  moisture  “  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul  ”  (Gen.  ii.  7) . 


Receiving  the  Breath  of  Life  through  the  Nostrils. 

(From  Naville’s  Egyptian  “  Book  of  the  Dead.”) 

He  was  then  placed  in  a  garden  planted  for  him  in 
Eden,  to  “  till  and  tend  it.”  Of  all  that  grew  in  the 
garden  he  was  permitted  to  eat  freely,  except  “  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  ” 
Man  next  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  lower 
animals,  learning  their  qualities,  and  giving  them 
names.  But  among  these  he  found  no  fit  compan¬ 
ion.  Hence  God,  by  express  creative  act,  made  for 
him  a  mate,  by  taking  a  rib  from  his  side  and  con¬ 
structing  it  into  a  woman. 

In  Gen.  iii.  the  first  chapter  in  the  moral  history 
of  mankind  is  given.  The  woman  was 
Curse  of  tempted  by  the  serpent,  who  told  her 
Dis-  that  if  she  and  her  husband  would  par- 
obedience.  take  of  the  forbidden  fruit  their  eyes 
would  be  opened,  and  they  “  would  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil  ”  (Gen.  iii.  5) .  She 
ate  of  the  fruit,  and  gave  to  her  husband,  who  also 
ate  of  it.  This  act  of  disobedience  was  followed  by 
a  divine  judgment.  The  serpent  was  cursed  be¬ 
cause  he  had  tempted  the  woman,  and  between  his 
and  her  descendants  there  was  to  be  perpetual  en¬ 
mity.  The  woman  was  condemned  to  the  pangs  of 
child-bearing  and  to  subjection  to  her  husband.  As 
a  punishment  for  the  man  the  ground  was  cursed : 
thorns  and  thistles  were  to  spring  up ;  hard  labor 
would  be  needed  to  insure  the  production  of  human 
food;  and  toil  would  be  the  lot  of  man  from  child¬ 
hood  to  the  grave.  Finally,  the  man  and  his  wife 
were  expelled  from  the  garden  “  to  till  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  taken.”  Of  Adam  and  his  wife, 
now  called  “  Eve  ”  (mn)  because  she  was  the  mother 


of  all  living  (ipl)  it  is  only  known  that  after  their  exile 
from  the  garden  they  ‘had  children  born  to  them 
(see  Gen.  v.  3,4).  J.  F.  McC. 

_ In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera¬ 
ture  :  While  the  generic  character  that  "the  name 
of  Adam  has  in  the  older  parts  of  Scripture, where  it 
appears  with  the  article  (“the  man”),  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of,  his  typical  character  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  unity  of  mankind  was  constantly  em¬ 
phasized  (compare  Sanli.  iv.  5;  the  correct  reading 
in  Tosef.,  Sanh.  viii.  4-9): 

“  Why  was  only  a  single  specimen  of  man  created  first  ?  To 
teach  us  that  he  who  destroys  a  single  soul  destroys  a  whole 
world  and  that  he  who  saves  a  single  soul  saves  a  whole  world ; 
furthermore,  in  order  that  no  race  or  class  may  claim  a  nobler 
ancestry,  saying,  k  Our  father  was  horn  first  ’ ;  and,  finally,  to 
give  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  Lord,  who  caused  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  mankind  to  emanate  from  one  type. 
And  why  was  Adam  created  last  of  all  beings  ?  To  teach  him 
humility ;  for  if  he  he  overhearing,  let  him  remember  that  the 
little  fly  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  creation.” 

In  a  dispute,  therefore,  as  to  which  Biblical  verse 
expresses  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Law,  Si¬ 
mon  ben  ‘ Azkai  maintained  against  R.  Akiba— who, 
following  Ilillel,  had  singled  out  the  Golden  Rule 
(Lev.  xix.  18) — that  the  principle  of  love  must  have 
as  its  basis  Gen.  v.  1,  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
the  offspring  of  him  who  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  iv. ;  Yer.  Ned.  ix.  4 lc ; 
Gen.  R.  24).  This  idea,  expressed  also  by  Paul  in 
his  speech  at  Athens,  “  [God]  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  tlie 
face  of  the  earth  ”  (Acts,  xvii.  26),  found  expression 
in  many  characteristic  forms.  According  to  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  God  took  dust  from  the  holy 
place  (as  “  the  center  of  the  earth  ” ;  compare  Pirkc 
R.  Eliezerxi.,  xx.)  and  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
mingling  it  with  the  water  of  all  the  seas,  and 
made  him  red,  black,  and  white  (probably  more  cor¬ 
rectly  Pirke  R.  El.  xi.  and  Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel, 
vi.  7 :  “  White,  black,  red,  and  green — bones,  and 
sinews  white ;  intestines  black ;  blood  red ;  skin  of 
body  or  liver  green  ”) ;  compare  Philo,  “  Creation  of 
the  World,”  xlvii. ;  Abulfeda,  “Historia  Ante-Ishi- 
mica.”  The  Sibylline  Oracles  (iii.  24-26)  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same,  the  Slavonian  Book  of  Enoch  find  the 
cosmopolitan  nature  of  Adam,  his  origin  from  tlie 
four  regions  of  the  earth,  expressed  in  the  four  letters 
of  his  name:  Anatole  (East),  Dysis  (West),  Arktos 


Supposed  Assyrian  Representation  of  the  Temptation. 

(From  the  British  Museum.) 

(North),  and  Mesembria  (South).  R.  Johanan  inter¬ 
prets  DTK  as  being  an  acrostic  of  (ashes),  DJ 
(blood),  and  mD  (gall;  see  Sotali,  5«).  But  this 
interpretation  seems  to  have  originated  in  other 
circles;  for  we  find  Isidor  of  Seville  (“De  Natura 
Rerum,”  ix.)  declare  that  Adam  was  made  of  blood 
(sanguis),  gall  ( chole ),  black  gall  ( melancholia ),  and 
phlegm:  the  four  parts  constituting  the  tempera¬ 
ments,  which  correspond  to  the  four  elements  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  does  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm  (see 
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Piper,  “  Symbolik  der  Christliclien  Kirclie,”  90,  469). 

R  Meir  (second  century)  has  the  tradition  that  God 
made  Adam  of  the  dust  gathered  from  the  whole 
world;  and  Rab  (third  century)  says:  “His  head 
was  made  of  earth  from  the  Holy  Land ;  his  main 
body,  from  Babylonia;  and  the  various  members 
from  different  lands”  (Sanh.  38 a  et  seq.;  compare 
Gen.  R.  viii. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  cxxxix.  5;  and  Tan.,  Pe- 
kude,  3,  end). 

There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view  regarding 
man’s  nature  presented  in  the  two  Biblical  stories 
of  man’s  creation;  and  they  are  brought  out  more 
forcibly  in  the  Haggadali,  and  still  more  so  m  the 
older  Hellenistic  literature.  “Both  worlds,  heaven 
and  earth,  were  to  have  a  share  in  man’s  creation; 
hence  the  host  of  angels  were  consulted  by  the 
Lord  when  He  said,  ‘  Let  us  make 
Two  man  ’  ”  (Gen.  i.  26,  Gen.  R.  viii.).  But 
Natures  in  the  old  liaggadists  loved  especially 
Adam.  to  dwell  on  the  glory  of  God’s  first- 
created  before  his  fall.  He  was  “  like 
one  of  the  angels  ”  (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxx. 
11  •  compare  Christian  Book  of  Adam,  i.  10 ;  also  Pa- 
pias  in  Gen.  R.  xxi. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xii. ;  Ex.  R.  xxxii. ; 
Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  22).  “His  body  reached  from 
earth  to  heaven  [or  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other]  before  sin  caused  him  to  sink”  (Hag. 
12 a  Sanh.  38 6;  compare  also  Philo,  “Creation  of 
the’ World,”  ed.  Mangey,  i.  33,  47).  “He  was  of 
extreme  beauty  and  sunlike  brightness  ”(B.  B.  58a). 
“His  skin  was  a  bright  garment,  shining  like  his 
nails ;  When  he  sinned  this  brightness  vanished,  and  lie 
appeared  nalved  ”  (Targ.  T  er.  Oen.  HI.  7  i  Oen.  Tt.  xx.  5 
Adam  and  Eve,  xxxvii.).  When  God  said:  “Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,”  the  angels  in  heaven, 
filled  with  jealousy,  said:  “What  is  man  that  Thou 
thinkest  of  him  ?  A  creature  full  of  falsehood,  hatred, 
and  strife!  ”  But  Love  pleaded  in  his  favor;  and 
the  ‘Lord  spoke:  “Let  truth  spring  forth  from 
the  earth!”  (Gen.  R.  viii.;  Midr.  Teh.  viii.).  Far 
older,  and  blended  with  Babylonian  mythology  (Isa, 
xiv.  12),  is  the  story  preserved  in  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxxi.  3-6  (compare 
Bereshit  Rabbati,  ed.  Epstein,  p.  17 ;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xiii. ;  Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel,  xxii. ;  and  Koran, 
sura’  ii.  34;  xv.  30),  according  to  which  all  the 
angels  were  commanded  by  Michael  the  archangel 
to  pay  homage  to  the  image  of  God ;  whereupon  all 
bowed  before  Adam  except  Satan,  who,  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  rebelliousness,  was  hurled  from  his 
heavenly  heights  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss,  while  his 
vacant  throne  was  reserved  for  Adam,  to  be  given  to 
him  at  the  time  of  the  future  resurrection.  Hence¬ 
forth,  Satan  became  the  enemy  of  man,  appearing  to 
him  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  to  seduce  him 
(compare  II  Cor.  xi.  14).  A  somewhat  modified  mid- 
rasliic  legend  (Gen.  R.  viii.)  relates  that  the  angels 
were  so  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  sight  of 
Adam,  the  image  of  God,  that  they  wanted  to  pay 
homage  to  him  and  cry  “  Holy !  ”  But  the  Lord  caused 
sleep  to  fall  upon  him  so  that  he  lay  like  a  corpse, 
and  the  Lord  said :  “  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?  ”  (Isa.  ii.  22).  Another  version  (Pirke  R.  El.  xi. ; 
Tan.,  Pekude,  3)  is  that  all  other  creatures,  mar¬ 
veling  at  Adam’s  greatness,  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  taking  him  to  be  their  creator;  whereon 
he  pointed  upward  to  God,  exclaiming :  “  The  Lord 
reigneth,  He  is  clothed  with  majesty!”  (Ps.  xciii. 
1).  Still,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ii.  23,  24)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  older  legend  when  saying,  “God 
created  man  for  immortality,  but  through  the  envy 
of  Satan  death  entered  the  world”  (compare  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  i.  1,  ^  4;  Ab.  R.  N.  i. ;  Gen.  R. 


xviii.,  where  the  serpent  is  represented  as  moved  by 
jealousy). 

Adam  in  paradise  had  angels  (agatliodaemons  or 
serpents)  to  wait  upon  and  dance  before  him  (Sanh. 
596,  B.  B.  75 a,  Pirke  R.  El.  xii.).  He  ate  “angel’s 
bread  ”  (compare  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26 ;  Yoma,  756;  Yita  Ache 
et  Eva?,  §  4).  All  creation  bowed  before  him  in 
awe.  He  was  the  light  of  the  world  (Yer.  Shab.  ii. 
56);  but  sin  deprived  him  of  all  glory.  The  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  lost  their  brightness,  which 
will  come  back  only  in  the  Messianic  time  (Gen.  R. 
xii. ;  Yita  Adte  et  Evae,  §  21 ;  Philo,  “  Creation  of  the 
World,”  p.  60;  Zohar,  iii.  836).  Death  came  upon 
Adam  and  all  creation.  God’s  day  being  a  thousand 
years  (Ps.  xc.  4),  Adam  was  permitted  to  live  930 
years — threescore  and  ten  less  than  one  thousand 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  28,  and  Gen.  R.  xix.),  so  that 
the  statement  “  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die  ”  might  be  fulfilled.  The  brutes 
no  longer  stood  in  awe  of  man  as  their  ruler ;  instead, 
they  attacked  him.  But  while  sin  was 
The  Fall-  of  fatal  consequence,  and  the  effect  of 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  still  felt  by 
all  following  generations,  unless  they  should  be  re¬ 
leased  from  it  by  the  covenant  of  Sinai  ('Ab.  Zarah, 
226;  IY  Book  of  Esdras;  Apoc.  Mosis,  xx. ;  see  arti¬ 
cles  Sm  and  Fall),  the  Jewish  haggadjsts  empha¬ 
size  one  point  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  of 
great  doctrinal  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
teachings  of  Paul  and  his  followers.  The  deadly 
effect  of  sin  can  be  removed  by  repentance.  Hence, 
Adam  is  represented  as  a  type  of  a  penitent  sinner. 

Tlxxxs,  lie  is  described  ixx  "Vita.  Adas  et  Evoa,  as  well  as 

by  the  rabbis  of  the  second  century  ('Er.  186;  'Ab. 
Zarah,  8a;  Ab.  R.  N.  i. ;  Pirke  R.  El.),  as  undergoing 
a  terrible  ordeal  while  fasting,  praying,  and  bathing 
in  the  river  for  seven  and  forty  days  (seven  weeks, 
Pirke  R.  El.),  or  twice  seven  weeks— the  shortening 
of  the  days  after  Tisliri  being  taken  by  Adam  as  a 
sign  of  God’s  wrath,  until  after  the  winter  solstice 
the  days  again  grew  longer,  when  he  brought  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  thanksgiving.  Another  view  is  that  when 
the  sun  rose  the  following  morning  he  offered  his 
thanksgiving,  in  which  the  angels  joined  him,  sing¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  Psalm  (Ps.  xcii.).  About  Adam  and 
the  one-horned  ox  (the  Persian  gaiomarth),  see  Ko- 
liut,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxv.  78.  n.  6. 

On  account  of  the  Sabbath  the  sun  retained  its 
brightness  for  the  day ;  but  as  darkness  set  in  Adam 
was  seized  with  fear,  thinking  of  his  sin.  Then  the 
Lord  taught  him  how  to  make  fire  by  striking  stones 
together.  Thenceforth  the  fire  is  greeted  with  a 
blessing  at  the  close  of  each  Sabbath  day  (Pesik.  R. 
xxiii. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xx. ;  similarly,  Pes.  54a). 

When  Adam  heard  the  curse,  “  Thou  shalt  eat  of 
the  herbs  of  the  earth,”  he  staggered,  saying-  “0 
Lord,  must  I  and  my  ass  eat  out  of  the  same  man¬ 
ger?”  Then  the  voice  of  God  came  reassuringly: 
“  With  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread !  ” 
There  is  comfort  in  work.  The  angels  taught  Adam 
the  work  of  agriculture,  all  the  trades,  and  also  how 
to  work  in  iron  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iii.  12;  Gen.  R. 
xxiv. ;  Pes.  54a).  The  invention  of  writing  was 
ascribed  to  Adam. 

On  the  day  Adam  covered  his  naked  body  tor  the 
first  time,  he  beheld  in  clothing  a  mark  of  human 
dignity,  and  offered  God  a  thanksgiv- 

Adam  in  ing  of  incense  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iii. 
the  Future  22).  The.  garments  made  by  God  were 

World.  not  of  skin,  but  of  light  (Gen.  R.  xx.), 
and  robes  of  glory  were  made  of  the 
serpent’s  skin  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  21). 

Adam,  “the  first  to  enter  Hades”  (Sibylline  Ora¬ 
cles,  i.  81),  was  also  the  first  to  receive  the  promise  oi 
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resurrection  (Gen.  R.  xxi.  7,  after  Ps.  xvii.  15).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  Adam  sits  at 
the  gates,  watching  with  tears  the  multitude  of  souls 
passing  through  the  wide  gate  to  meet  their  punish¬ 
ment,  and  with  joy  the  few  entering  the  narrow 
gate  to  receive  their  reward. 

°  The  Jewish  view  concerning  Adam’s  sin  is  best 
expressed  by  Ammi  (Shab.  55 a,  based  upon  Ezek. 
xviii.  20):  “No  man  dies  without  a  sin  of  his  own. 
Accordingly,  all  the  pious,  being  permitted  to  be¬ 
hold  the  Shekinah  (glory  of  God)  before  their  death, 
reproach  Adam  (as  they  pass  him  by  at  the  gate)  for 
having  brought  death  upon  them ;  to  which  he  re¬ 
plies:  ‘  I  died  with  but  one  sin,  but  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  many :  on  account  of  these  you  have  died ; 
not  on  my  account  ’  ”  (Tan.,  Hukkat,  16). 

To  Adam  are  ascribed  Ps.  v.,  xix.,  xxiv.,  and  xcii. 
(Midi*.  Teh.  v.  8 ;  Gen.R.xxii.,  end;  Pesik.  R.  xlvi. ;  see 
Bacher,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. ”  ii.  337  et  seq.).  His  body, 
made  an  object  of  worship  by  some  semi-pagan  Mel- 
chisedician  sect,  according  to  the  Christian  Book  of 
Adam,  was  shown  in  Talmudic  times  at  Hebron,  in 
the  cave  of  Maclipelah  (B.  B.  58a,  Gen.  R.  lviii.), 
while  Christian  tradition  placed  it  in  Golgotha  near 
Jerusalem  (Origen,  tract  35  in  Matt.,  and  article 
Golgotha).  It  is  a  beautiful  and  certainly  an  orig¬ 
inal  idea  of  the  rabbis  that  “Adam  was  created 
from  the  dust  of  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  was 
to  rise  for  the  atonement  of  all  human  sin,  ”  so  that 
sin  should  never  be  a  permanent  or  inherent  part  of 
man’s  nature  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  Yer.  Naz.  vii.  565).  The 
corresponding  Christian  legend  of  Golgotha  was 

fonned  after  tlae  Je"v\-isli  one. 

Bibliography:  Ginzherg,  Die  Haggada  hei  denKirchen- 
viltcrn ,  in  Monatsschrift.  1899 :  Koliut,  in  Z.  D.  3f.  G.  xxv. 
59-94 ;  Griinbaum,  Neue  Beitrtige  zur  Semitisehen  Sagen- 
k  uncle, gg.  54,79 ;  Hillman,  Das  Christlichc  Adambuch;  Malan, 
Book  of  Adam  and  Evc,lSS2 ;  Bezold,  Die  SchatzhGhle ,  1883, 
1888 ;  Siegfried,  Pliilo  von  Alexandrien.  For  further  biblio¬ 
graphical  references  see  Schiirer,  Gcschichte ,  3d  ed.  iii.  288-289. 
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- In  Mohammedan  Literature :  No  mention 

is  made  of  Adam  in  the  early  suras  of  the  Koran. 
Though  Mohammed  speaks  of  the  creation  of  man 
in  general  from  a  “clot  of  blood”  or  a  “drop  of 
water”  (suras  lxxv.  34,  lxxvii.  20,  xcvi.  1),  it  is 
only  in  the  later  Meccan  suras  that  the  original 
creation  of  man  is  connected  with  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  in  these  suras  the  theory  is  already 
developed  that  Satan’s  designs  against  man  are  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  par¬ 
adise  at  the  time  of  man’s  creation.  Geiger  has 
incorrectly  remarked  (“  Was  Hat  Mohammed  aus  dem 
Judenthume  Aufgenommen?  ”  p.  100)  that  this  is  not 
a  Jewish  idea  (see  Vita  Adm  et  Evse,  §  16).  It  be¬ 
longs  also  to  the  cycle  of  the  Cliristian-Syriac  Midrasli 
(see  Budge,  “The  Book  of  the  Bee,”  p.  21,  trans. ; 
Bezold,  “Die  Schatzhohle, ”  pp.  5,  6,  trans.).  In  the 
earliest  account  the  name  Adam  does  not  occur ;  nor 
does  Iblis  vow  vengeance  upon  a  single  individual, 
but  rather  upon  the  whole  race  of  mankind : 

“  When  thy  Lord  said  to  the  angels,  ‘  Verily,  I  am 
about  to  create  a  mortal  out  of  clay;  and  when  I 
have  fashioned  him,  and  breathed  into 
Iblis,  the  him  of  My  spirit,  then  fall  ye  down 
Devil,  before  him  adoring. ’  And  the  angels 
Respited,  adored,  all  of  them  save  Iblis,  wdio 
was  too  big  with  pride,  and  was  of 
the  misbelievers.  Said  He,  ‘  0  Iblis!  what  prevents 
thee  from  adoring  what  I  have  created  with  My  two 
hands?  Art  thou  too  big  with  pride?  or  art  thou 
amongst  the  exalted?  *  Said  he,  £I  am  better  than 
he;  Thou  hast  created  me  from  fire,  and  him  Thou 
hast  created  from  clay.  *  Said  He,  ‘  Then  go  forth 
therefrom;  for  verilv  thou  art  pelted,  and  verily 
I. -12 


upon  thee  is  My  curse  unto  the  day  of  judgment.’ 
Said  he,  4  My  Lord !  then  respite  me  until  the  day 
when  they  are  raised.’  Said  He,  'Then  thou  art 
amongst  the  respited  until  the  day  of  the  stated 
time.  ’  Said  he,  ‘  Then,  by  Thy  might,  I  will  surely  se¬ 
duce  them  all  together,  except  Thy  servants  amongst 
them  who  are  sincere!’  Said  He,  ‘It  is  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  I  speak ;  I  will  surely  fill  hell  with 
thee  and  with  those  who  follow  thee  amongst  them 
all  together  ’  ”  (sura  xxxviii.  70-85). 

At  a  later  period  Mohammed  develops  the  personal 
character  of  the  first  man  and  his  direct  relationship 
to  God,  whose  vicegerent  (Jchalifah,  calif)  he  is  to  be 
on  earth.  At  the  same  time  Satan  is  represented  as 
being  the  one  who  drove  Adam  from  paradise  : 

“  And  when  thy  Lord  said  unto  the  angels,  ‘  I  am 
about  to  place  a  vicegerent  in  the  earth,  ’  they  said, 

‘  Wilt  Thou  place  therein  one  who 
Adam  as  will  do  evil  therein  and  shed  blood? 
Vicegerent  We  celebrate  Thy  praise  and  hal- 
of  God.  low  Thee.’  Said  [the  Lord],  ‘  I  know 
what  ye  know  not.  ’  And  He  taught 
Adam  the  names,  all  of  them ;  then  He  propounded 
them  to  the  angels  and  said,  ‘  Declare  to  Me  the 
names  of  these,  if  ye  are  truthful.’  They  said, 

‘  Glory  be  to  Thee !  no  knowledge  is  ours  but  what 
Thou  Thyself  hast  taught  us ;  verily,  Thou  art  the ' 
knowing,  the  wise.’  Said  the  Lord,  ‘O  Adam,  de¬ 
clare  to  them  their  names  ’ ;  and  when  he  had  declared 
to  them  their  names  He  said,  ‘  Did  I  not  say  to  you, 

I  know  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and 
I  know  what  ye  show  and  what  ye  are  hiding  ?  ’  And 

when  He  said,  to  tlie  angels,  ‘  .Adore  Adam,  ’  tliev 

adored  him  save  only  Iblis,  who  refused  and  was 
too  proud,  and  became  one  of  the  misbelievers. 

“  And  He  said,  ‘O  Adam,  dwell,  thou  and  thy  wife, 
in  paradise,  and  eat  therefrom  amply  as  you  wish ; 
but  do  not  draw  near  this  tree  or  ye  will  be  of  the 
transgressors.’  And  Satan  made  them  backslide 
therefrom,  and  drove  them  out  from  what  they  were 
in,  and  He  said,  4  Go  down,  one  of  you  the  enem}r 
of  the  other ;  and  in  the  earth  there  are  an  abode  and 
a  provision  for  a  time.  ’  And  Adam  caught  certain 
words  from  his  Lord,  and  He  turned  toward  him; 
for  He  is  the  Compassionate  One  easily  turned.  He 
said,  ‘  Go  down  therefrom  altogether,  and  haply 
there  may  come  from  Me  a  guidance,  and  whoso  fol¬ 
lows  My"  guidance  no  fear  is  theirs,  nor  shall  they 
grieve  ’  ”  (sura  ii.  29-36). 

In  sura  vii.  10  et  seq.  the  same  story  is  repeated, 
though  with  several  additions.  In  particular.  Mo¬ 
hammed  has  now  learned  the  manner  in  which  Sa¬ 
tan  tempted  Adam : 

“  But  Satan  whispered  to  them  to  display  to  them 
what  was  kept  back  from  them  of  their  shame,  and 
he  said,  ‘  Your  Lord  has  only  forbid- 
Satan  den  you  this  tree  lest  ye  should  be 
Beguiles  twain  angels  or  should  become  of  the 
Adam.  immortals’;  and  he  swore  to  them 
both,  ‘  Verily,  I  am  unto  you  a  sincere 
adviser  ’;  and  he  beguiled  them  by  deceit,  and  when 
they  twain  tasted  of  the  tree  their  shame  was  shown 
them,  and  they  began  to  stitch  upon  themselves  the 
leaves  of  the  garden.  And  their  Lord  called  unto 
them,  ‘  Did  I  not  forbid  you  from  that  tree  there, 
and  say  to  you,  Verily,  Satan  is  to  you  an  open  foe?  ’ 
They  said, O  our  Lord,  we  have  wronged  ourselves 
— and  if  Thou  dost  not  forgive  us  and  have  mercy 
on  us,  we  shall  surely  be  of  those  who  are  lost!’ 
He  said,  4  Go  ye  down,* one  of  3rou  to  the  other  a  foe; 
but  for  you  in  the  earth  there  are  an  abode  and  a 
provision  for  a  season.  ’  He  said,  ‘  Therein  shall  ye 
live  and  therein  shall  ye  die ;  from  it  shall  ye  be 
brought  forth’  ”  (sura  vii.  19-24). 
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In  suras  xvii.  63,  xviii.  48,  references  are  also  made 
to  the  refusal  of  Iblis  to  worship  Adam.  The  latter 
was  created  from  earth  (iii.  51)  or  from  clay  (xxxii,  5). 

That  Adam  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  is  only 
hinted  at  in  the  Koran.  In  the  passage  (ii.  35)  cited 
above,  “And  Adam  caught  certain  words  \kalimat] 
from  his  Lord,  ”  the  reference  may  be  to  a  supposed 
revelation  to  Adam.  For  this  reason,  in  iii.  30,  Mo¬ 
hammed  says,  “  Verily,  God  lias  chosen  Adam,  and 
Noah,  and  Abraham’s  people,  and  ImranTs  people 
[the  Christians]  ” ;  making  Adam  the  representative 
of  the  antediluvian  period. 

To  these  somewhat  meager  accounts  later  Arabic 
writers  and  commentators  have  added  various  details 
which  find  their  parallel  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Midrash.  Hamzali  al-Ispahani  expressly  says  that 
a  Jewish  rabbi  in  Bagdad,  Zedekiali  by  name,  told 
him,  among  other  things,  that  Adam  was  created 
in  the  third  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and  Eve  in  the 
sixth  hour;  that  they  were  made  to  dwell  in  Gan- 
Eden  (py  p),  from  which  they  were  expelled  after 
the  ninth  hour;  that  God  sent  an  angel  to  them,  who 
taught  Adam  how  to  sow  and  to  per- 

Adam’s  form  all  the  other  work  connected 
Creation,  with  agriculture.  The  same  angel  in¬ 
structed  Eve  how  to  perform  all  man¬ 
ner  of  household  duties.  The  historians  Tabari, 
Masudi,  Al-Athir,  etc.,  have  evidently  culled  from 
similar  sources.  They  tell  us  that  when  God  wished 
to  form  Adam  He  sent  first  Gabriel,  then  Michael, 
to  fetch  soil  for  that  purpose.  The  earth,  however, 
refused  to  give  the  soil,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
Angel  of  Death,  who  brought  three  kinds  of  soil, 
black,  white,  and  red.  Adam’s  descendants,  there¬ 
fore,  belong  either  to  the  white,  the  black,  or  the 
red  race. 

The  soul  of  Adam  had  been  created  thousands  of 
rears  previously,  and  at  first  refused  to  enter  the  body 
of  clay.  God  forced  it  violently  through  Adam’s 
nose,  which  caused  him  to  sneeze.  As  it  descended 
into  his  mouth,  he  commenced  to  utter  the  praises  of 
God.  He  tried  to  rise ;  but  the  soul  had  not  yet  de¬ 
scended  into  his  feet.  When  he  did  stand  upright, 
he  reached  from  earth  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
had  to  shade  his  ejres  with  his  hand  because  of  the 
brilliancy  of  God’s  throne.  His  height  was  grad¬ 
ually  diminished,  partly  as  a  punishment  for  his  sin, 
and  "partly  through  grieving  at  the  death  of  Abel. 

Adam  wished  to  see  the  generations  which  were  to 
come  from  him.  God  drew  them  all  from  out  of  his 
back ;  they  stood  in  two  rows — one  of 
The  Future  the  righteous,  the  other  of  the  sinners. 
Unveiled  When  God  told  Adam  the  span  of  life 

to  Him,  given  to  each,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  only  a  small  number  of  years  had 
been  allotted  to  David,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
forty  years:  of  which  present,  says  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Midrash,  a  formal  document  was  drawn  up 
and  signed. 

When  Adam  was  driven  from  paradise,  he  first 
alighted  on  the  island  of  Sarandib  (Ceylon).  Here 
his  footprint  (seventy  ells  long)  is  still  to  be  seen,  as 
is  that  of  Abraham  in  Mecca.  From  Ceylon  Adam 
journeyed  to  the  holy  city  in  Arabia,  where  he  built 
the  Kaaba,  having  through  fasting  and  silence  gained 
the  partial  forgiveness  of  God. 

Another  legend  connects  the  building  of  the  Kaaba 
with  Abraiiam.  When  the  time  came  for  Adam 
to  die,  he  had  forgotten  the  gift  of  forty  years  to 
David,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  Angel 
of  Death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
“Cave  of  Treasures”— a  Christian,  rather  than  a 
Jewish,  idea.  Several  of  these  peculiar  features  are 
found  again  in  the  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,  a  work 


that  was  compiled  under  Arabic  influence  (Zunz, 
“G.  V.”  2d  ed.,  pp.  289  et  seq.). 

Bibliography:  Koran ,  suras  xxxviii.  71-86,  ii.  28-32,  vii. 
10-18,  xv.  28-44,  xvii.  63-68,  xviii.  48,  xx.  115,  and  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  these  passages ;  Gottwaldt,  Hamzce  Ispahanen- 
sisAnnalium  Libri  x.  pp.  84  et  seq.;  Tahari,  Annales ,  ii.  115  ct 
seq.;  Ibn  al-Athir,  Chronicon ,  ed.  Tornberg,  i.  19  et  seq.;  Al- 
Nawawi.  Biographical  Diet,  of  Illustrious  Men,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  pp.  123  et  seq.:  Yakut,  Gcographisches  WOrtcrlmch , 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  vi.  255  (index).  Compare  Geiger,  Was  Bat 
Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthume  Aufgenommen  ?  pp.  100 
ct  seq.;  Weil,  Biblische  Legenden  dcr  Muselmtlnner,  pp.  12 
ct  seq.;  Grunbaum,  Neue  Beitriige  zur  Scmitischen  Sagcn- 
Imndc,  pp.  54  et  seq .,  where  a  large  number  of  rabbinical 
parallels  will  be  found. 

G. 

- Critical  View  :  According  to  modern  critics, 

the  story  of  the  creation  of  man  is  presented  in  two 
sources.  One  of  these  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
document  known  as  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  and 
the  other  is  written  by  the  so-called  Jaiivist  ( J) .  The 
former  makes  the  Creation  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  stages  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  Israel 
and  the  theocracy,  which  is  the  great  end  of  the  di¬ 
vine  government.  Each  event  is  to  man  a  grada¬ 
tion  leading  up  to  a  final  act  of  Providence.  .  This 
first  stage  fitly  ends  with  the  making  of  man  in  the 
image  of  God,  which  follows  upon  the  creation  of 
light,  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  sea ;  of  plants,  and 
of  animals  of  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  land.  This 
narrative  as  found  in  the  final  form  of  the  Hexateuch 
is  interrupted  in  Gen.  ii.  4  by  the  second  narrator,  and 
is  not  resumed  till  Gen.  v.  1,  where  the  second  stage 
begins  with  the  “  generations  [toledot]  of  Adam.  ” 
The  second  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  4-iv.)  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  history  written  much  earlier  than  the 
priestly  document.  Its  interest  centers  in  Adam  not 
as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  as  the  founder  of  the  human  race.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  naive  and  anthropomorphic,  telling  of 
man’s  home  in  Eden,  his  divinely  given  mate,  his 
progress  in  knowledge,  his  sin,  his  banishment  from 
paradise,  and  the  fate  of  his  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  “Adam”  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  writer  of  Gen.  ii.  7  gives  his  own 
explanation  when  he  says:  “God 
Etymology  formed  man  of  dust  of  the  ground.” 
of i  Adam.”  That  is  to  say,  the  man  was  called 
“Man”  or  “Adam”  because  he  was 
formed  from  the  ground  ( adamah ).  <  Compare  Gen. 
iii.  19.  This  association  of  ideas  is  more  than  an 
explanation  of  the  word:  it  is  also  suggestive  of 
the  primitive  conception  of  human  life.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oldest  Semitic  notions,  all  nature  was  in¬ 
stinct  with  life ;  so  that  men  not  only  came  from 
and  returned  to  the  earth,  but  actually  partook  of 
its  substance.  The  same  notion  declares  itself  in 
the  Latin  homo  and  humamis ,  as  compared  with  hu¬ 
mus  and  the  Greek  x apaL,  in  the  German  gam  (in 
Brautigam ),  and  the  English  groom ;  also  in  the  Greek 
emxOoviog  and  similar  expressions.  Modern  critics 
am  the  less  inclined  to  ridicule  this  as  a  mere  bar¬ 
baric  fancy  now  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
made  them  familiar  with  the  unity  of  nature.  This 
view  of  the  word  implies  that  it  was  originally  not 
a  proper  name;  for  names  of  persons  (for  which 
fanciful  etymologies  are  often  given  by  the  sacred 
writers)  are  not  made  up  after  such  a  fashion. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  narrative  will  show 
that  the  word  is  primarily  used  in  a  generic  sense, 
and  not  as  the  name  of  an  individual.  In  Gen.  i. 
its  use  is  wholly  generic.  In  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  the 
writer  weaves  together  the  generic  and  the  personal 
senses  of  the  word.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  first 
man  as  the  passive  subject  of  creative  and  provi¬ 
dential  action  the  reference  is  exclusively  generic. 
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Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  “Adam” as  a  proper 
name  is  used  at  all  before  Gen.  iv.  25  (J)  and  v.  3 
(P).  Here  the  same  usage  is  manifest :  for  in  the  two 
opening  verses  of  chap.  v.  the  word  is  used  gener- 
ically.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  writer  in 
Gen.  ii.,  iii-  always  says  “the  man”  instead  of 
‘‘Adam,”  even  when  the  personal  reference  is  in¬ 
tended,  except  after  a  preposition,  where,  however, 
a  vowel  has  probably  been  dropped  from  the  text. 
Tlie  explanation  of  the  variation  of  usage  apparently 
is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  early  stories  of 
Genesis,  the  material  of  popular  tradition,  which 
started  with  the  forming  of  man  out  of  the  earth, 
was  taken  up  and  worked  over  for  higher  religious 
uses  by  thinkers  of  the  prophetic  school.  Adam  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  later  Old  Testament  books,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  genealogy  of  I  Chron.  J.  F.  McC. 

ADAM,  BOOK  OF :  The  Talmud  says  nothing 
about-  the  existence  of  a  Book  of  Adam,  and  Zunz’s 
widely  accepted  assertion  to  the  contrary  (“G.  V.” 
‘2d  ed. ,  p.  136)  is  erroneous,  as  appears  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  passage  in  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  5a,  and 
Gen.  R.  xxiv.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  there  existed  at  an  early  date,  perhaps  even 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  a 
collection  of  legends  of  Adam  and  Eve  which  have 
been  partially  preserved,  not  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guage,  but  somewhat  changed.  It  is  possible  to 
prove  that  the  apocryplias,  Apocalypsis  Mosis — 
as  Tischendorf,  following  a  copyist’s  erroneous  in¬ 
scription,  called  the  book — and  Vita  Adre  et  Eva?, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  even  their  Slavonic,  Syriac, 
Elhiopic,  and  Arabic  offshoots,  are  of  identical  Jew¬ 
ish  origin.  According  to  these  apocryphal  works 
and  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypsis,  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Book  of  Adam 
must  have  read  somewhat  as  follows  (the  parallels 
in  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  literature  are  placed  in 
parentheses) : 

Adam,  the  handiwork  of  the  Lord  (Ab.  B.  N. 
i.,  end),  lived  with  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
which  was  situated  in  the  East  (Book 
Adam  in  of  Enoch,  xxxii. ;  B,  B.  84a).  Their 
the^  Garden  food,  which  they  also  distributed  to  the 
of  Eden,  lower  animals  (Gen.  B.  xix.  5),  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  the  onty  nourishment  then  allowed  to 
living  beings  (Sanh.  596).  For  their  protection  two 
angels  were  set  apart  (Hag.  16a),  known  (Ber.  606)  as 
DHffDD  or  the  partakers  of  the  majesty  (tqs) 

( i'dbod ),  called  in  Latin  virtutes ,  from  mrtus ,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  kabod.  But  one  day  when  the  guarding 
angels  had  ascended  to  heaven  to  sing  their  hymn 
6YW)  to  the  Lord  (Hul.  916),  Satan  thought  the 
lime  opportune  to  carry  out  his  evil  designs  against 
Adam.  Satan  hated  Adam,  for  lie  regarded  him 
as  the  cause  of  his  fall.  After  God  had  created  man, 
lie  ordered  all  the  angels  to  prostrate  themselves 
adore  Adam,  but  Satan  rebelled  against  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  despite  the  direct  bidding  of  Michael  “  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  image  of  YIIW”  (in'1),  and  answered 
proudly :  “  If  God  be  angry  against  me,  I  will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ”  (compare  Isa.  xiv, 

'i  .  lei'eilb011  “  cast  him  out  from  heaven  with 
all  his  host  of  rebellious  angels”  (Slavonic  Book  of 
Lunch,  xxxi.18,  andMek.,  Sliirali,§2).  And  Satan  the 
Adversary  (Suk.  52 a)  selected  the  serpent  for  his  tool, 
as  it  was  not  only  the  most  subtle  of  all  animals,  but 
also  very  similar  to  man,  for  it  had  been  endowed  with 
hands  and  legs  like  him  (Gen.  B.  xix.  1).  And  Satan 
spoke  to  the  serpent :  “  Be  m}r  instrument,  and  through 
Jh\  mouth  will  I  utter  a  word  which  shall  enable 
thee  to  seduce  man  ”  (Pirke  B.  El.  xiii.).  After  some 


pleading  the  serpent  succeeded  in  persuading  Eve 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge— a  fig-tree  (Gen.  B.  xv.  7)— which  the  serpent 
had  shaken  for  her  (Ab.  B.  N.  i.  4,  ed.  Schechter). 
But  the  serpent  had  infused  lust  into  the  fruit,  and 
when  Eve  had  eaten  of  it  the  sexual  desire  awoke 
in  her  (Slavonic  Book  of  Baruch,  xcvii. ;  Apoc.  Abra¬ 
ham,  xxiii. ,  and  Pirke  B.  El.  xxi.),  and  at  the  same 
moment  she  became  aware  that  she  had  been  undone 
and  “  had  lost  the  garment  of  righteousness  in  which 
she  had  been  clothed  ”  (Gen.  B.  xix.  6,  Pirke  B.  El. 
xiv.).  Adam,  too,  after  lie  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  experienced  a  sense  of  loss  and  cried  out :  “  What 
hast  thou  done?  Thou  hast  removed  me  from  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  ”  (Ab.  B.  N.  i.  6,  ed.  Schechter). 

Soon  after  they  had  sinned  they  heard  the  trum- 
pet-blast  (shofar)  of  Michael  (“B.  H.  ”  ed.  Jellinek,  ii. 

61)  calling  the  angels :  “  Thus  saith 
The  Divine  the  Lord,  ‘  Come  with  me  into  the 

Verdict.  Garden  of  Eden  and  hear  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  I  will  pass  on  Adam  ’  ” 
(Gen.  B.  xix.  8).  And  the  Lord  then  spoke  to 
Adam,  saying:  “Where  art  thou  hidden?  Dost 
thou  think  I  can  not  find  thee  ?  Can  a  house 
hide  itself  from  its  builder?  [Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
iii.  9].  Because  thou  hast  broken  my  command-" 
ment  I  will  inflict  seventy -two  ailments  upon  thy 
body  ”  (Mislmah  Ncg.  i.  4).  And  to  the  woman  He 
said :  “  Because  thou  didst  not  hearken  to  my  com¬ 
mandment  I  shall  multiply  thy  labor-pains,  and 
vainly  [h  /mramig  of  the  Greek,  by  a  mistake  in 
reading  D  v2H  (habalim)  for  D'pnn  (habalim)  in  the 
Hebrew]  thou  wilt  then  confess  and  cry:  ‘Lord, 
save  me,  and  I  will  not  turn  any  more  to  carnal  sin.  ’ 
But  thy  desire  shall  be  again  to  thy  husband  ”  (a 
midrashic  explanation  of  Gen.  iii.  16,  based  on  the 
hermeneutic  rule  of  semikot — explanation  by  con¬ 
text— and  to  be  found  word  for  word  in  Gen.B.  xx.  7). 
Nor  did  the  serpent  escape  punishment,  for  it  lost  its 
hands  and  legs  (Gen.  B.  xx.  5),  and  a  spirit  of  enmity 
was  established  between  it  and  man  unto  the  day  of 
judgment;  according  to  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  15, 

“  until  the  time  of  Messiah  ”  (see  Sotah,  496).  How¬ 
ever,  the  heaviest  punishment  for  Adam  was  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  his  supplica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  angels,  to  mitigate  the 
sentence  only  induced  God  to  promise  him,  saying: 

“If  after  having  left  the  Garden  of 
Adam  Ex-  Eden  thou  wilt  guard  against  evil  until 
iled  from  thou  diest  ”  [“  be  prepared  to  die”  is 
the  Garden  not  correct,  being  based  on  the  con- 
of  Eden,  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  niE9  TDJ?  (wilt 
die)  w  ith  the  Aramaic  Tny  (prepared)], 

“  I  will  raise  thee  at  the  time  of  resurrection  ”  (an  old 
haggadic  Targum  to  Gen.  iii.  17,  22,  which  is  also 
found  in  Targ.  Yer.  i.  and  Gen.  B.  xx.  10 ;  compare 
the  benediction  meliayye  ha-metim  (He  raises  the 
dead),  in  Apost.  Const,  vii.  chap,  xxxiv).  In  the 
future  world  God  will  be  among  men  (Tan.,  Num. 
145,  ed.  Buber),  and  the  Evil  Spirit  will  be  no  more 
(Gen.  B.  xlviii.  11). 

The  sentence  of  God  was  carried  into  effect.  Ban¬ 
ished  from  the  garden,  which  was  henceforward 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  ice  (Book  of  Enoch,  Hebrew 
version;  “B.  H.”  iv.  132),  Adam  and  Eve  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eden  in  the  East  (Gen.  R.  xxi.  9). 
They  were  no  sooner  out  of  their  blissful  abode  than  a 
paralyzing  terror  befell  them.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
earthly  life  and  unfamiliar  with  the  changes  of  the 
day  and  of  the  weather — in  paradise  an  eternal  light 
had  surrounded  them  (Gen.  B.  xi.  2) — they  were 
terrified  when  the  darkness  of  night  began  to  fall 
upon  the  earth  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  8«),  and  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  God’s  word  (NID^)  was  necessary  to  explain 
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to  them  the  new  order  of  things.  From  this  moment 
the  sufferings  of  life  began ;  for  Adam  and  Eve  were 
afraid  to  partake  of  earthly  food,  and  fasted  for  the 
first  seven  days  after  their  expulsion  from  paradise, 
as  is  prescribed  in  Talmudic  law  before  an  imminent 
famine  (Mishnali  Ta'anit,  i.  6).  1  „ 

Humiliated  and  weakened  by  hunger  and  suttei- 
iu0,  Adam  became  conscious  of  the  gravity  ot  his 
sin,  for  which  he  was  now  prepared 
Repentance  to  atone  (‘Er.  18ft,  Oen.  R.  xxii.  13). 
of  Adam.  He,  therefore,  like  Moses,  Elijah,  and 
Abraham  (Apoc.  Abraham,  12),  tasted 
for  forty  days,  during  which  he  stood  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Gihon  (jllYJ),  tjie 
name  of  which  is  etymologically  connected  by  the 
writer  with  the  roots  >m  “to  stoop”  and  >rU  to 
pray  aloud”  (Pirke  R.  El.  xx.).  According  to  the 
Vita  Adm  et  Evte,  Adam  stood  111  the  Jordan  a 
version  which  may  he  ascribed  to  the  Christian  copy¬ 
ists  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  wished  to  represent 
Adam  as  having  had  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  tor- 
getting  that  since  Eve,  as  they  themselves  stated, 
bathed  in  the  Tigris,  Adam  would  have  selected  an¬ 
other  of  the  rivers  of  paradise  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
The  days  of  repentance  having  passed,  the  twins 
Cain  and  Abel  were  born  to  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  R. 
xxii  2)  And  soon  Cain  rose,  ran  away,  and  brought 
a  reed  to  his  mother  (rw  =  pp ;  compare  Gen  R. 
xxii.  8) :  “  Cain  killed  his  brother  with  a  reed  (rup)  ; 
for  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ilag- 
gadah,  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  bom 
fully  developed  (Gen.  R  xxii.  2).  Eve  saw  in  a 
dream  that  Cain  had  assassinated  his  brother,  and 
Abel  was  found  slain  with  a  stone  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  b, 
Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.31);  but  the  earth  ref  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  blood  (Git.  576).  As  a  compensation  for 
the  murdered  Abel,  God  promised  Adam  a  son  who 
should  44  make  known  everything  that  thou  doest. 

Adam,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
became  very  ill;  for  God  had  cursed  him  with 
seventy-two  ailments.  He  sent  his 
Illness  and  son  Seth,  with  Eve,  to  the  Garden 
Death  of  of  Eden  for  the  oil  of  healing  to 
Adam.  restore  him  to  health  (Pirke  R.  El. 

xxxv).  On  his  way  to  paradise  Seth 
was  attacked  by  a  wild  animal.  Upon  Eve’s  de¬ 
manding  how  an  animal  could  dare  to  attack  an 
imao’e  of  God,  the  animal  replied  that  she  herself, 
through  her  sin,  had  forfeited  the  right  to  rule  over 
the  animal  kingdom  (Pesik.  v.  446,  ed.  Buber,  and 
Sanh.  1066).  Hot  until  Seth  exclaimed :  Wait  until 
the  day  of  "judgment !  ”  or,  “  Stop !  If  not,  thou  wilt 
be  brought  to  judgment  before  God  ”  (both  readings 
based  on  ny)  did  the  animal  let  him  go.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mission  of  Seth  was  in  vain,  for  the  angel 
Michael,  to  whom  God  had  given  the  control  over 
the  human  bodv — for  he  it  was  who  had  gatlieied 
the  dust  for  Adam’s  creation  (Midi*.  Konen,  m  B. 
H  ”  ii.  27),  told  him  that  his  father’s  life  was  at  an 
end,  and  his  soul  would  depart  from  him  within 
the  course  of  a  week.  ... 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Adam  (Gen.  R.  vn), 
which  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  the  presence  of  many  angels  and 
Funeral  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  his 
of  Adam,  soul  was  handed  over  by  God  to  Mi¬ 
chael,  who  assigned  it  an  abode  in  the 
third  heaven  (Hag.  126)  until  the  day  of  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  body  was  interred  with  exceptional  hon¬ 
ors  •  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel, 
and  Raphael  (in  the  exact  order  of  enumeration 
given  by  the  Haggadali;  see  Kohut,  “  Angelologie, 
p.  25),  buried  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  paradise, 
the  precise  spot  being  (Pirke  R.  El.  xii.  and  xx.) 


Hebron  near  Jerusalem;  for  the  site  of  the  altar  in 
the  Temple,  whence  the  dust  of  Adam  was  taken,  is 
the  gate  to  paradise.  j 

A  few  days  after  the  interment  of  Adam  by  the 
mrtutes.  Eve  felt  that  her  end  was  approaching. 
She  called  her  children  together  and  ordered  them  to 
write  down  the  names  of  the  first  two  human  beings 
on  two  slabs  of  clay  and  stone,  for  she  had  learned 
from  Michael  that  God  had  decided  to  bring  a  flood 
and  a  destructive  fire  over  the  earth,  and  that  only 
these  slabs  would  escape  destruction  (Josephus, 

«  Ant  ”i  2, 1 3).  Eve  passed  away  after  a  lapse  of  six 
clays — that  is,  after  the  mourning  week  of  Adam— as 
the  PIMP  (sMb‘ah)  may  consist,  according  to  Tal¬ 
mudic  law,  of  six  days  only  and  a  few  moments  of 
the  seventh  day  (M.  K.  196).  Eve  was  buried  by  the 
ano-els  at  the  side  of  Adam,  and  the  angels  instiuctcd 
Setli  not  to  mourn  more  than  six  days,  and  to  rest 
and  rejoice  on  the  seventh  day,  for  on  that  same  day 
God  and  the  angels  would  receive  in  gladness  the 
soul  which  is  lifted  above  all  earthly  matter  (Sanh. 
656)  and,  moreover,  rest  upon  the.  seventh  day  was 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  in  futuie  ages 
rn&y  DP  (Sanh.  97 a). 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  Book  of  Adam 
here  attempted  may  be  hypothetical  in  some  points, 
for  neither  the  Apoc.  Mosis  nor  the  Vita  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  a  true  copy  of  the  original.  But 
it  makes  clear  that  these  two  apocryphas  are  based 
on  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Book  of  Adam  and  that 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  midrashic  literature,  as  man} 
of  its  allusions  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Midi  ash. 
The  legends  of  Adam  with  which  rabbinical  literature 
abounds  seem  to  point  to  the  same  source.  Thus  the 
statement  in  Abot  cle-Rabbi  Nathan  (i.  6,  ed.  Shech. 
ter)  that  Eve  always  addressed  Adam  as  lord  is 
apparently  not  intelligible,  until  compared  with 
the  Vita  and  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Adam,  both  of 
which  contain  similar  statements,  which,  therefore, 
must  have  existed  in  the  original,  from  which  they 
both  drew  independently  of  each  other.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  alleged  Christian  elements  and  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Hew  Testament  in  the  Apoc.  Mosis 
and  Vita  they  will  be  sufficiently  characterized  by 
the  following  examples:  Apoc.  Mosis,  in.,  Child  ot 
Wrath,”  is  based  on  a  liaggadic  etymology  ot  the 
name  Cain,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Epli.  u.  8 ;  aud 
Apoc.  Mosis,  xix„  “Lust  is  the  begmmng  of  all  sm, 
is  thoroughly  Jewish  (see  above),  and  need  not  there¬ 
fore  have  been  taken  from  such  a  source  as  James, 
i.  15.  This,  moreover,  is  the  case  with  all  the  other 
alleged  Christian  passages  in  the  Apoc.  Mosis,  which 
would  prove  nothing,  even  if  they  were  of  Christian 
origin;  for  it  can  not  he  surprising  to  find  Christian 
allusions  in  the  language  of  a  hook  so  widely  iuu 
among  Christians  as  the  Apocrypha.  Even  passages 
where  one  would  expect  that  a  Christian  editor  or 
compiler  would  interject  Cliristological  notions  are 
quite  free  from  them;  all  of  which  tends  to.  shou 
that  neither  the  Apoc.  Mosis  nor  the  Vita  was  in  an\ 
way  tampered  with  hy  Christian  writers. 

Bibliography  :  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iii.,  238  et  seq .; 
in Die  Apokruphen  will  Penile 

menu  (trans.  and  ed  by  E.  Kautzsch),  i  .  506-0-9 , Ginz be  ^ 
Die  Haggada  Pei  den  Kirclicnvatern m  Monatmni  .  , 
1899,  pp.  (S3  et  seq.  The  most  important  editions  of  the )  * 

of  Adam  are :  A  poc.  Mosis ,  in  ApocalyptesApoci  ypha .  • 

Tischendorf,  1866  ;  Vita  Adm  ctEvm,e d.  H  Meyer,  m  4  ; 
liandlunaen  der  Bayrischcn  Akademie 
PliilosopMscli-Pliiloiogischc  masse ,  xiv.  (18*8).  the  Old  - 
vonic  Book  of  Adam ;  Jagic,  in  DemMchriften 
Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaftcn ,  Pkdosop7iij>c/i-Hisfoj  '• 
Klasse  (1893) ,  i.  et  seq .,  xlii.;  Malan,  Booh  of  Adam  and  h  , 

translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  London,  18&-.  L.  G. 

ADAM  (“  Bed  ”) :  City  near  the  Jordan.  In  Josh 
iii.  16,  Adam  is  described  as  the  city  *4  that  is  besiao 
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Zaretan,”  on  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  river  on  dry  ground.  It  is 
probably  to  he  identified  with  the  modern  Tel 
Damich.  G.  B.  L. 

ADAM  KADMON  (more  correctly,  KAD- 
HONI - — Adam ,  Hebrew  for  “man”;  Kadmon  or 
Kadmoni,  “first”  or  “original”):  The  various  phil¬ 
osophical  (Gnostic)  views  concerning  the  original 
man  are,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  intimately  re¬ 
lated,  being  a  compound  of  Oriental  mythology, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  rabbinical  theology.  The 
first  to  use  the  expression  “  original  man,  ”  or  “  heav¬ 
enly  man,”  is  Philo,  in  whose  view  the  yew/cof,  or 
ovpavtog  avdpoTrog,  “  as  being  born  in  the  image  of  God, 
lias  no  participation  in  any  corruptible  or  earthlike 
essence ;  whereas  the  earthly  man  is  made  of  loose 
material,  called  a  lump  of  clay”  (“De  Allegoriis  Le- 
o'um,  ”  I.  xii. ).  The  heavenly  man,  as  the  perfect  im¬ 
age  of  the  Logos,  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  an 
incorporeal  intelligence  purely  an  idea;  while  the 
earthly  man,  who  was  created  by  God  later,  is  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  senses  and  partakes  of  earthly  qualities 
(*‘De  Mundi  Opificio,”  i.  46).  Philo  is  evidently 
combining  Midrash  and  philosophy, 

Philo,  Plato  and  the  rabbis.  Setting  out 
from  the  duplicate  Biblical  account  of 
Adam,  who  was  formed  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i. 
27),  and  of  the  first  man,  whose  body  God  formed 
from  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  7),  he  combines  with  it  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas;  taking  the  primordial 
Adam  as  the  idea,  and  the  created  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  as  the  “image.”  That  Philo’s  philosophic 
views  are  grounded  on  the  Midrasli,  and  not  vice 
versa,  is  evident  from  his  seemingly  senseless  state¬ 
ment  that  the  “  heavenly  man,  ”  the  ovpavtog  fodpunog 
(  who  is  merely  an  idea),  is  “  neither  man  nor  woman.  ” 
This  doctrine,  however,  becomes  quite  intelligible  in 
view  of  the  following  ancient  Midrash.  The  remark¬ 
able  contradiction  between  the  two  above-quoted 
passages  of  Genesis  could  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Pharisees,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  a  subject  of 
close  study.  In  explaining  the  various  views  con¬ 
cerning  Eve’s  creation,  they  taught  (‘Er.  18 a,  Gen. 
R.  viii.)  that  Adam  was  created  as  a  man-woman 
(t indrogynos ),  explaining  rDplI  "Df  (Gen.  i.  27)  as 
“male  and  female”  instead  of  “man  and  woman,” 
and  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  arose  from  the 
subsequent  operation  upon  Adam’s  body,  as  related 
in  the  Scripture.  This  explains  Philo’s  statement 
that  the  original  man  was  neither  man  nor  woman. 

This  doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  as  also  that  of 
man  made  “  in  the  likeness  ”  (“  De  Confusione  Lin- 
guarum,”  xxviii.),  though  tinged  with  true  Pliilonic 
coloring,  is  also  based  on  the  theology  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.  For  in  an  old  Midrasli  (Gen.  R.  viii.  1)  it  is  re¬ 
marked  :  “  ‘  Thou  hast  formed  me  behind  and  before 9 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  5)  is  to  be  explained  ‘  before  the  first  and 
after  the  last  day  of  Creation.  ’  For  it 
Midrash.  is  said,  ‘And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  ’  meaning 
the  spirit  of  the  Messiah  [“  the  spirit  of  Adam  ”  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Midr.  Teh.  to  cxxxix.  5;  both  read¬ 
ings  are  essentially  the  same] ,  of  whom  it  is  said  (Isa. 
xi.  2),  ‘And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
liirn.’  ”  This  contains  the  kernel  of  Philo’s  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  original  man. 
He  calls  him  the  idea  of  the  earthly  Adam,  while 
with  the  rabbis  the  fTP  (spirit  of  Adam)  not  only 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  earthly  Adam,  but 


°West  rabbinical  source  for  the  term  “Adam  ha-Kadmoni” 
Af N'u. x->  where  Adam  is  styled,  not  as  usually^  “Ha-RI- 
biA  -  .^rs^  ■>  but  “  Ha-Kadmoni  ”  (tlie  original) .  Compare 

ancient  expression  “ naJiash  ha-Icadmoni  **  (the  original 
fcei pent,  the  devil).  * 


was  preexistent  to  the  whole  of  creation.  From  the 
preexisting  Adam,  or  Messiah,  to  the  Logos  is  merely 
a  step. 

The  above- quoted  Midrash  is  even  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  for  the  understanding  of  the  Pauline  Chris- 
tology,  as  affording  tlid  key  to  Paul’s 
Paul.  doctrine  of  the  first  and  second  Adam. 

The  main  passage  in  Pauline  Christol- 
ogy  is  I  Cor.  xv.  45-50.  According  to  this  there  is 
a  double  form  of  man’s  existence;  for  God  created  a 
heavenly  Adam  in  the  spiritual  world  and  an  earthly 


Adam  Kadmon— Diagram  illustrating  the  Seflrot  (Divine 
Attributes). 

(From  Ginsburg,“The  Kabbalah.”) 


one  of  clay  for  the  material  world.  The  earthly  Adam 
came  first  into  view,  although  created  last.  The  first 
Adam  was  of  flesh  and  blood  and  therefore  subject 
to  death — merely  “a  living  soul  ” ;  the  second  Adam 
was  “  a  life-giving  spirit  ” — a  spirit  whose  body,  like 
the  heavenly  beings  in  general,  was  only  of  a  spiri¬ 
tual  nature.  The  apparently  insuperable  difficulty 
of  the  Pauline  Christology  which  confronts  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  the  New  Testament  (see,  for  instance, 
Holtzmann,  “Lehrbucli  der  Neu-Testamentlichen 
Theologie,”  ii.  75  et  seq.)  disappears  entirely  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  Midrash.  As  a  pupil  of 
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Gamaliel,  Paul  simply  operates  with  conceptions  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  Palestinian  theologians.  Messiah,  as  the 
Midrash  remarks,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  first  Adam, 
the  original  man  who  existed  before  Creation,  his 
spirit  being  already  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
also  the  second  Adam  in  so  far  as  his  bodily  appearance 
followed  the  Creation,  and  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  flesh,  he  is  of  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Paul, 
therefore,  is  not  dependent  upon  Philo  for  his  Chris- 
tology ,  as  most  scholars  hold ;  indeed,  he  differs  from 
him  on  most  essential  points.  With  Philo  the  origi¬ 
nal  man  is  an  idea ;  with  Paul  he  is  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  With  Philo  the  first  man  is  the  original  man ; 
Paul  identifies  the  original  man  with  the  second 
Adam.  The  Christian  apostle  evidently  drew  upon 
the  Palestinian  theology  of  his  day ;  but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  in  ancient  times  this  theology  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Alexandrians  for  many  of  its  ideas,  and 
probably  among  them  for  that  of  preexistence.  The 
Midrasli  thus  considered  affords  a  suitable  transition 
to  the  Gnostic  theories  of  the  original  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Midrash  already  speaks  of 
the  spirit  (7 rvevfia)  of  the  first  Adam  or  of  the  Messiah 
without,  however,  absolutely  identifying  Adam  and 
Messiah.  This  identification  could  only  be  made  by 
persons  who  regarded  only  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture 
(meaning,  of  course,  their  conception  of  it)  and  not 
the  letter  as  binding ;  who  lived  in  a 
The  Clem-  medium  more  exposed  to  the  heathen 

entines.  mythology  than  that  of  the  rabbinical 
schools.  In  sucli  circles  originated 
the  Clementine  “Homilies”  and  “Recognitions,”  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  original  man  (called  also 
in  the  Clementine  writings  “  the  true  prophet  ”)  is  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  of  Judeeo-Christian  origin.  The  identity  of 
Adam  and  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  taught  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Clementine  writings.  The 
“  Homilies  ”  distinctly  assert : 

“  If  any  one  do  not  allow  the  man  fashioned  by  the  hands  of 
God  to  have  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ,  is  he  not  guilty  of  the 
greatest  impietv  in  allowing  another,  bom  of  an  impure  stock, 
to  have  it?  But  he  would  act  most  piously  if  he  should  say 
that  He  alone  has  it  who  has  changed  His  form  and  His  name 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  appeared  again  and 
again  in  the  world  until,  coming  to  his  own  times,  ...  He 
shall  enjoy  rest  forever  ”  (“Horn.”  iii.  20). 

The  “  Recognitions  ”  also  lay  stress  upon  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Adam  and  Jesus;  for  in  the  passage  (i.  45) 
wherein  it  is  mysteriously  hinted  that  Adam  was 
anointed  with  the  eternal  oil,  the  meaning  can  only  be 
that  Adam  is  the  anointed  (rWD).  If  other  passages 
in  the  “  Recognitions  ”  seem  to  contradict  this  iden¬ 
tification  they  only  serve  to  show  how  vacillating 
the  work  is  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  man.  This  conception  is  expressed  in  true  Phi- 
louic  and  Platonic  fashion  in  i  18,  where  it  is  declared 
that  the  “interna  species”  (idea)  of  man  had  its  ex¬ 
istence  earlier.  The  original  man  of  the  Clemen¬ 
tines  is,  therefore,  simply  a  product  of  three  ele¬ 
ments,  namely,  Jewish  theology,  Platonic-Pliilonic 
philosophy,  and  Oriental  theosophy ;  and  this  fact 
serves  to  explain  their  obscurity  of  expression  on 
the  subject. 

In  close  relationship  to  the  Clementine  writings 
stand  the  Bible  translator  Symmachus  and  the  Jew- 
ish-Christian  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Victo- 
rinus  Rhetor  (“Ad  Gal.”  i.  19;  Migne,  “Patr.  Lat.” 
viii.  col.  1155)  states  that  “The  Symmacliiani  teach 
‘  Eum — Christum — Adam  esse  et  esse  animam  gen- 
eralem.  ’  ”  The  Jewish-Christian  sect  of  the  Elce- 
saites  also  taught  (about  the  year  100)  that  Jesus  ap¬ 
peared  on  earth  in  changing  human  forms,  and  that 
He  will  reappear  (Hippolytus,  “  Philosoplioumena,  ” 
x.  25).  That  by  these  “  changing  human  forms  ”  are 


to  be  understood  the  appearances  of  Adam  and  the 
patriarchs  is  pointed  out  by  Epiplianius  (“  Adver- 
sus  Haneses,”  xxx.  3),  according  to 
Other  whom  the  Jewish-Christian  sects  of 

Gnostic  Sampsaeans,  Ossenes,  Nazarenes,  and 

Systems.  Ebionites  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
the  Elcesaites  that  Jesus  and  Adam 

are  identical. 

A  portion  of  these  Gnostic  teachings,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  Persian  and  old  Babylonian  mythology, 
furnished  Manes,  or  Mani,  with  his  particular  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  original  man.  He  even  retains  the 
Jewish  designations  “Insan  Kadim  ”  (=  JIDHp  DIN) 
and  “  Iblis  Kadim  ”  (=  pD*ip  B>m),  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Fihrist.  But,  according  to  Manes, 
Mani-  the  original  man  is  fundamentally 
cheism.  distinct  from  the  first  father  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  a  creation  of  the 
King  of  Light,  and  is  therefore  endowed  with  five 
elements  of  the  kingdom  of  light  ;  whereas  Adam 
really  owes  his  existence  to  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness,"  and  only  escapes  belonging  altogether  to  the 
number  of  demons  through  the  fact  that  he  bears 
the  likeness  of  the  original  man  in  the  elements  of 
light  concentered  in  him.  The  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  Adam,  as  the  original  man,  with  the 
Messiah  appears  in  Manes  in  his  teaching  of  the 
“  Redeeming  Christ,  ”  who  has  His  abode  in  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  is  (as  Kessler,  in  Herzog’s  “Realen- 
cyclopadie  fur  Protestant.  Theologie,”  2  ed.  ix.  247, 
has  pointed  out)  identical  with  the  original  man. 
It  also  appears  in  this  theory  that  Adam  was  the 
first  of  the  sevenfold  series  of  true  prophets,  com¬ 
prising  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  and  Jesus.  The  stepping-stone  from  the 
Gnostic  original  man  to  Manicheism  was  probably 
the  older  Mandinan  conception,  which  may  have  ex¬ 
ercised  great  influence.  Of  this  conception,  how¬ 
ever,  there  remains  in  the  later  Mandaxan  writings 
little  more  than  the  expression  “  Gabra  Ifadmaya  ” 
(=Adam  Kadmon;  Kolasta,  i.  11). 

The  relation  of  the  Mohammedan  sects  to  Jewish 
Gnosticism  in  their  teachings  concerning  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Divine  Being  is  very 
Mohammed- uncertain.  It  is  only  known  that 
an  Sects,  their  theories  contain  more  Gnostic 
than  Buddhist  elements ;  and  in  this 
connection  it  was  probably  not  by  mere  accident  that 
the  founder  of  one  of  their  sects,  Abdallah  ibn 
Saba  (652),  was  a  Jewish  apostate.  Their  Gnostic 
character  plainly  appeared  a  century  later  (765), 
when  Abdallah’s  views  were  systematized  by  the 
Ismailians.  Their  doctrine  was  then  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  God  has  effected  seven  successive  incarna¬ 
tions  of  His  being,  in  the  shape  of  prophets  whom 
He  sent  into  the  world ;  and  these  were  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  the  Mahdi  ” 
(August  Muller,  “Der  Islam,”  i.  588).  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discern  herein  the  Clementine  theory  of  the 
sevenfold  prophetic  chain  beginning  with  Adam 
and  ending  with  the  Messiah  (Malidi). 

A  further  development  of  the  Mohammedan  doc¬ 
trine  is  that  of  Darosi,  whose  adherents,  under  the 
name  of  Druses,  form  at  the  present  day  an  inde¬ 
pendent  community,  religiously  as  well  as  politically. 

Darosi  in  1017  publicly  preached  in 
The  the  mosques  that  Adam’s  soul  had 
Druses.  passed  into  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  and 
from  him  to  the  Fatimides  (Muller, 
ib.  i.  632).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  identi¬ 
fication,  partial  or  complete,  of  Adam  (the  original 
man)  with  the  Savior  of  man  is  universal,  how¬ 
ever  varying  the  conception  of  the  Messiali-Mahdi 
may  be. 
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For  practical  reasons  tlie  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Adam  Kadmon  in  the  Cabala  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  end  of  this  article..  Before  discussing 
ilie  subject  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
rabbinical  sources  already  referred  to.  There  is  a 
fundamental  tlieosophical  statement  by  Akiba  in  the 
Talmud  relative  to  this  topic  to  which  no  reference 
has  yet  been  made.  He  says,  in  Abot,  iii.  14,  “  How 
favored  is  man,  seeing  that  he  was  created  in  the 

imah’e!  as  it  is  said,  ‘  For  in  the  image,  made 

man ’  ”  (Gen.  ix.  6).  That  “in  the  im- 
Akiba.  age  ”  does  not  mean  “  in  the  image  of 
God  ”  needs  no  proof ;  for  in  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  “image”  be  substituted  for  “image  of 
GodT  There  is,  moreover,  another  difficulty  in  this 
passage :  the  verse  quoted  is  not  that  of  Gen.  i.  27, 
wherein  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God  is 
primarily  stated.  Gen.  ix.  6  treats  only  secondarily 
of  man’s  creation.  The  selection  of  a  secondary 
quotation  in  support  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
11  lose  familiar  with  the  usual  rabbinical  mode  of 
quotation.  In  point  of  fact  Akiba  does  not  speak 
only  of  the  image  (D^V)  according  to  which  man 
was  created,  but  also  of  the  likeness  (DIEHl  Gen. 
E.  xxxiv.  14).  really  has  no  other  signification 

than  “after  the  image.”  Akiba,  who  steadfastly 
denies  any  resemblance  between  God  and  other 
beings— even  the  highest  type  of  angels — teaches 
that  man  was  created  after  an  image — that  is,  an 
archetype— or,  in  philosophical  phrase, after  an  ideal, 
and  thus  interprets  Gen.  ix.  6,  “after  an  image  God 
created  man,”  an  interpretation  quite  impossible  in 
Gen.  i.  27.  Compare  the  benediction  in  Ket.  8a, 
imnn  mm  wherein  God  is  blessed 

because  “  He  made  man  in  His  image  in 

the  image  of  a  form  created  by  Him.”  The  con¬ 
cluding  explanatory  words  of  this  benediction  inti¬ 
mate,  in  Akiba’s  style,  that  Adam  was  created  after 
the  image  of  a  God-created  type  (rimn). 

Closely  related  to  the  Philonic  doctrine  of  the 
heavenly  Adam  is  the  Adam  Kadmon  (called  also 
Adam  ‘Ilay a,  the  “  High  Man,”  the  “  Heavenly  Man”) 
of  the  Zoliar,  whose  conception  of  the  original 
man  can  be  deduced  from  the  folloAving  two  pas¬ 
sages  :  “  The  form  of  man  is  the  image  of  everything 
that  is  above  [in  heaven]  and  below  [upon  earth]; 
therefore  did  the  Holy  Ancient  [God]  select  it  for 
His  own  form”  (Idra  R.  1415).  As  with  Philo  the 
Logos  is  the  original  image  of  man,  or  tlie  original 
man,  so  in  the  Zoliar  the  heavenly  man  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  divine  manifestations :  the  Ten  Sefirot, 
the  original  image  of  man.  The  heavenly  Adam,  step¬ 
ping  forth  out  of  the  highest  original 
Zohar.  darkness,  created  the  earthly  Adam 
(Zoliar,  ii.  705).  In  other  words,  the 
activity  of  the  Original  Essence  manifested  itself 
in  the  creation  of  man,  who  at  the  same  time  is  the 
image  of  the  Heavenly  Man  and  of  the  universe 
(Zoliar,  ii.  48),  just  as  with  Plato  and  Philo  the 
idea  of  man,  as  microcosm,  embraces  the  idea  of 
the  universe  or  macrocosm. 

The  conception  of  Adam  Kadmon  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  later  Cabala  of  Luria.  Adam 
Kadmon  is  with  him  no  longer  the  concentrated 
manifestation  of  the  Sefirot,  but  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  En-Sof  (“  Infinite  ”)  and  the  Sefirot.  The 
En-Sof,  according  to  Luria,  is  so  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  the  older  cabalistic 
Luria.  doctrine  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
En-Sof  in  the  Sefirot  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Hence  he  teaches  that  only  the  Adam  Kad¬ 
mon,  who  arose  in  the  way  of  self -limitation  b}r  the 
En-Sof,  can  be  said  to  manifest  himself  in  the  Sefirot. 


This  theory  of  Luria’s,  which  is  treated  by  Hayyim 
Vital  in  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim ;  Derush ‘  Agulim  we-Yosher  ” 
(Treatise  on  Circles  and  the  Straight  Line),  leads,  if 
consistently  carried  out,  to  the  Philonic  Logos. 
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L.  G. 

AD  AMAH  (“Red  Land”):  Fortified  city  of 
Naphtali,  northwest  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh, 
xix.  36) ;  identified  by  Conder  with  modern  ‘Admali, 
north  of  Beth-shean.  G.  B.  L. 

ADAMANT  ;  This  term  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  iii.  9,Zech.  vi.  12,  Jer.  xvii. 
1),  and  is  used  as  a  translation  for  shamir.  Although 
no  definite  idea  can  be  gathered  concerning  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  substance  intended  from  these  passages, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  its  nature  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  put.  A  very  hard  substance  is 
clearly  indicated  in  all  the  passages,  and  in  Jer.  xvii. 
1  it  is  compared  with  the  engraver’s  tool  of  iron.  In 
the  two  other  passages  it  is  used  figuratively  to  ex¬ 
press  an  unyielding,  stubborn,  and  defiant  spirit. 
The  diamond  can  not  be  meant  by  Jer.  xvii.  1,  for 
the  diamond  was  not  used  for  engraving  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  its  polished  form  was  known  to  them.  The 
substance  used  for  engraving  was  corundum  (Pet¬ 
rie,  “Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh,”  p.  173),  and 
this  is  probably  intended  by  the  “  adamant  ”  of  the 
Bible.  The  reading  “  adamant  ”  in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16 
is  evidently  wrong.  It  does  not  give  any  intelligi¬ 
ble  meaning,  and  in  the  manuscript  discovered  by 
Scliechter,  the  Hebrew  reads  “  for  the  sons  of  man  ” 
(“Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Schechter  and  Taylor, 
1899,  p.  10,  text).  The  Talmud,  explains  Shamir  as 
a  miraculous  worm  that  was  used  in  engraving  the 
stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  and 
according  to  a  widespread  legend  which  became 
known  to  the  Arabs,  Solomon  was  assisted  by  this 
worm  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Sotah,  245, 485). 

’  G.  B.  L. 

ADAMANTITJS :  Jewish  physician,  author, 
and  naturalist  (iarpucuv  ?,6yov  coqloti'k  ;  see  Socrates, 
“Hist.  Eccl.”  vii.  13);  lived  in  Alexandria  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  prepared  an  abridgment,  in 
two  volumes,  of  the  fywioyvotuKa,  a  work  on  physiog¬ 
nomy,  written  by  Polemon  the  rhetor,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Of  this 
work  an  Arabic  version  in  manuscript  exists  in  the 
University  Library  at  Leyden.  He  dedicated  his 
abridgment  to  the  emperor  Constantius.  The  va¬ 
rious  editions  of  this  work  are  “  Adamantii  Sophists 
Pliy  siognomica,  ”  in  Greek,  Paris,  1540;  “Adamantii 
Sophistc  Pliysiognomicon,  id  est  de  Naturae  Indiciis 
Cognoscendis  Libri  Duo,”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Basel. 
1544;  in  Greek,  together  with  the  works  of  EElian, 
Polemon,  and  others,  Rome,  1545.  An  uncritical  edi¬ 
tion  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  published  by  I.  G.  Franz 
under  the  title  “Scrip tores  Physiognomic  Veteres,” 
Altenburg,  1780.  Another  work  by  Adamantius, 
“  On  the  Winds  ”  (Uepi  ’Aveuwv),  was  published  by 
V.  Rose,  in  “  Anecdota  Grcca,  ”  i.  29.  Two  quota¬ 
tions  from  this  are  known,  one  cited  by  EE  tins,  a 
physician  of  Amida  (see  Photius,  “  Bibliotheca,  ”  cod. 
221,  iii.  163),  Tlepi.  ’Avepuv,  ’A dapavriov  ^Lo^iarov,  ed.  I. 
Hirscliberg,  Leipsic,  1899,  and  one  in  the  late  Byzan¬ 
tine  period  by  Joannes  Diaconus  Galenus.  Adaman¬ 
tius  himself  declares  that  in  this  work  he  followed 
more  the  method  of  the  “  Physiognomica”  of  Aristotle 
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than  any  other,  an  important  fact  for  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  works  both  of  Aristotle  and  of  Ada- 
mantius.  Adamantius  was  also  a  naturalist;  med¬ 
icaments  introduced  by  him  are  mentioned  by  Ori- 
basius,  who  compiled  a  medical  work  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Julian. 

Bibliography  :  M.  WeUmann,  in  Pauly  and  Wissowa’s  Beal- 
cncykloptidie  der  Classisehcn  AlterthumswissenschafU  i. 
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S.  Kb. 

ADAM-SALOMON,  ANTONY  SAMUEL : 

French  sculptor;  bom  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in 
the  department  of  Seiue-et-Marne,  France,  1818; 
died  in  Paris,  April  29,  1881.  Adam-Salomon  was 
intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  which  he  followed 
for  some  time  at  Fontainebleau ;  but  he  afterward 
entered  the  factory  of  Jacob  Petit  as  modeler,  a  call¬ 
ing  for  which  he  had  shown  talent  in  his  youth.  He 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  his  department  with 
a  scholarship  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  sculpture 
thoroughly ;  and  then,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art, 
he  traveled  in  Switzerland  and  England.  The  bust 
of  Beranger  which  he  produced  at  once  established 
his  reputation,  and  was  repeatedly  copied.  It  is  said 
that,  as  the  poet  declined  to  sit  for  him,  he  modeled 
the  features  from  memory.  Adam-Salomon  exhib¬ 
ited  twice  in  the  Salon,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“  Adama”  (1844  and  1848). 

His  other  productions  included  medallions  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  and  of  Amyot,  busts  of  Rossini,  Delpliine 
Gay,  George  Sand,  Lamartine,  Halevy,  Garnier- 
Pag6s,  and  others.  Lamartine  had  a  special  esteem 

for  Adam  -  Salomon ; 
and  the  sculptor,  after 
the  death  of  the  poet, 
took  a  cast  of  his 
head.  He  also  made 
a  medallion  of  Mar- 
cliand  Ennery,  chief 
rabbi  of  France.  Be¬ 
sides  these  works  his 
bas-relief  of  Charlotte 
Corday  and  the  tomb 
of  the  duke  of  Padua 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

Toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  Adam-Sal¬ 
omon  devoted  himself 
to  photography,  and 
assisted  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  art. 
In  1850  he  married 
Mile.  Georgine  Cor- 
nelie  Coutellier,  a  fel¬ 
low  artist,  of  Christian  birth,  who  embraced  the  He¬ 
brew  faith  and  remained  true  to  it  till  her  death  in 
1878.  The  remains  of  Adam-Salomon  rest  in  Fon¬ 
tainebleau. 

Bibliography  :  Nouveau  Larousse  Illustre,  i.  77 ;  Vapereau, 
Diet.  Univ.  des  Contemp .,  s.v.  j  yy 

ADAMS,  HANNAH :  American  author  of  a 
Jewish  history;  born  at  Medfield,  near  Boston,  in 
1755  or  1756 ;  died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  November  15, 
1882 ;  one  of  the  earliest  women  writers  of  America. 
She  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  from  some  university  students  boarding 
with  her  father  who  encouraged  her  religious  and 
historical  studies.  She  wrote  extensively  on  topics 
connected  with  her  favorite  studies,  and  though  her 
writings  brought  her  little  pecuniary  profit,  they 
secured  her  many  distinguished  friends,  among  them 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  cor¬ 


respondence  that  formed  the  nucleus  for  her  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews.  ”  Among  her  various  works  are 
“  A  View  of  Religious  Opinions  ”  (1784),  of  which 
several  American  and  English  editions  appeared, 
the  fourth  edition  under  the  title  “Dictionary  of 
Religions”;  “History  of  New  England”  (1799); 
“  Evidences  of  Christianity  ”  (1801) ;  an  “  Autobiog¬ 
raphy,”  and  the  “History  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present  Time  ”  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1812 ;  London,  1818).  The  last  work  became  pop¬ 
ular  in  Europe  and  America,  and  a  German  edition 
was  printed  in  two  volumes  at  Leipsic  in  1819-20. 
This  history  of  the  Jews  after  Biblical  times  was  the 
first  issued  in  America,  and  it  contains,  among  other 
interesting  features,  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  Jews  of  America  that  was  reproduced  by  Jost. 
It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Gregoire,  Basnage, 
Buchanan,  and  others.  G.  A.  K. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  :  Second  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  19  (old 
style),  1785;  died  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  4, 1826.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of 
religions.  Upon  this  subject  he  carried  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  in  which  he 
exhibited  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  history 
and  of  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world.  In  expressing  his  opinion  in 
February,  1809,  he  wrote  (“  Works  of  John  Adams,” 
ix.  609,  610): 

.  .  In  spite  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire,  I  will  insist  that 
the  Hebrews  have  done  more  to  civilize  men  than  any  other 
nation.  If  1  were  an  atheist,  and  believed  in  blind  eternal  fate, 
I  should  still  believe  that  fate  had  ordained  the  Jews  to  be  the 
most  essential  instrument  for  civilizing  nations.  If  I  were  an 
atheist  of  the  other  sect,  who  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
that  all  is  ordered  by  chance,  I  should  believe  that  chance  had 
ordered  the  Jews  to  preserve  and  propagate  to  all  mankind  the 
doctrine  of  a  supreme,  intelligent,  wise,  almighty  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  great  essential  principle 
of  all  morality,  and  consequently  of  all  civilization.  I  can  not 
say  that  I  love  the  Jews  very  much,  nor  the  French,  nor  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  nor  the  Romans,  nor  the  Greeks.  We  must  love  all  nations 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  love  most  of  them.” 

In  1818  he  expressed  himself  similarly  in  a  letter  to 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  (see  Noah,  “  Travels  in  England, 
France,  Spain,”  etc.,  appendix,  p,  xxvi.). 

II.  Fr. 

ADAR  (R.  V.,  ADDAR) :  1.  A  Benjamite,  son 
of  Bela  (I  Cliron.  viii.  3).  2.  A  border  town  of  Ju¬ 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  3) .  G.  B.  L. 

ADAR  (Assyrian,  Ad-da-ru) :  The  twelfth  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  sixth  civil  month  (Esth.  iii.  7,  ix.  1 ; 
Ezra,  vi.  15).  It  has  usually  twenty-nine  days,  of 
which  the  following  have  been  set  apart  for  com¬ 
memoration:  The  seventh  day  is  observed  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The  ninth  of 
Adar  was  made  a  fast-day,  because,  says  the  Megil- 
lat  Ta'anit,  the  Hillelites  and  Sliammaites  strongly 
opposed  each  other  on  the  seventh  of  Adar  (com¬ 
pare  Sliab.  17#).  The  thirteenth  day  was  originally 
a  festival,  called  Nicanor  Day,  commemorating  the 
death  of  Nicanor  (see  Adarsa),  the  Syrian  general 
in  the  Maccabean  war,  who  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  by  his  insulting  language  concerning 
the  sanctuary  (II  Macc.  xv.  36;  Ta'anit,  18&;  Megil- 
lat  Ta‘anit).  Subsequently  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  was  made  a  day  of  fasting  in  memory  of 
Esther’s  fast  (Esth.  iv.  16),  and  it  was  called  the 
Fast  of  Esther.  It  was  the  preparatory  day  to  the 
festival  of  Purim,  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
and  in  Shuslian  also  on  the  fifteenth  day.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Adar  coincides  approximately  with  March. 
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Adam-Salomon 
Adda  to.  Atoatoah. 


ADAR,  THE  SEVENTH  OE:  According  to 
tradition  or  calculation  (compare  Deut.  xxxiv.  8  and 
Josh.  i.  11,  iii.  2,  iv.  19),  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Moses  (Megillat  Ta‘anit,  last  chapter).  Josephus 
r  int.”  iv.  8,  §  49)  gives  the  first  day  of  Adar  as 
the  day  of  Moses’  death.  The  day  is  mentioned  with 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  fast-days  in  “  Tur  Orah  Hay- 
vim.”  §  589,  and  “Kol  Bo,”  but  Joseph  Caro  in  his 
commentary  states  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
of  them  being  observed  by  the  people.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  in  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  later  in 
northern  Europe  as  well,  it  became  customary  for 
pious  Jews  to  observe  the  day  as  a  fast-day  and  to 
l-ead  portions  from  the  Midrasli  relating  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Moses,  arranged  in  a  special  tikJcun  by 
Samuel  Aboab,  rabbi  of  Venice.  K. 

ADAR  SHENI  (WEADAR)  :  The  Second,  or 
intercalary,  Adar,  the  thirteenth  month  of  a  Jewish 
embolismic  year;  it  has  twenty-nine  days  and  the 
first  Adar  has  then  thirty.  Purim  is  celebrated  on 
the  fourteenth  of  this  later  month  of  Adar  in  em¬ 
bolismic  years.  An  anniversary  of  a  death  {Jahrzeit) 
that  has  occurred  in  Adar  Sheni  is  observed  in  that 
month  in  an  embolismic  year,  but  otherwise  in  the 
first  Adar.  See  Calendar.  K. 

AD  ARBI,  ISAAC  BEN  SAMUEL  :  A  casuist 
and  preacher  of  the  Shalom  Congregation  of  Salo- 
nica ;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Joseph  Taitazak  and  the  schoolmate  of  Samuel 
di  Medina  (D"n£nntt).  Adarbi  wrote:  (1)  “Dibre 
Bibot”  (Polemics),  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
Thirty  responsa,  which  are  interspersed  with  keen  dis¬ 
cussions  on  lialakic  problems  occurring  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  its  commentaries  (Salonica,  1581 ;  Venice, 
1587;  Sudilkov,  1833);  (2)  “  Dibre  Shalom”  (Words  of 
Peace),  containing  thirty  sermons  preached  on  various 
occasions,  as  well  as  homiletic  commentaries  on  the 
weekly  lessons  of  the  Pentateuch  (Salonica,  1585). 
In  these  sermons  he  often  reproduces  observations 
made  by  his  teacher  Taitazak.  A  second  edition  was 
published  by  Eliezer  ben  Shabbetliai,  who  added  an 
index  of  the  Biblical  passages  dealt  with  and  some 
notes  (Venice,  1586;  ibicl.  1587). 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Acre  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  3S  (see 

index) ;  Steinschneicler,  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  1083 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar 

ha-Sefarim,  p.  106.  _ 

M.  B. 

ADARSA  (called  also  Adasa)  :  A  village  in 
Judea,  thirty  furlongs  from  Betii-hoiion,  and  a 
three  days’  march  from  Gazera.  Eusebius  (“  Ono- 
masticon,”  s.v.)  describes  it  as  being  near  Guphna. 
Under  the  name  of  Adasa  it  is  mentioned  in  I  Macc. 
vii.  40,  and  in  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §5,  as  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor,  which  took  place 
on  Adar  13,  160  b.c.,  and  in  which  the  latter  was 
vanquished.  Although  the  former  had  only  3,000 
men  (I  Macc.),  or  according  to  Josephus  (l.c.)  only 
1,000,  while  his  enemy  commanded  9,000,  Nicanor, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  vanquished.  His  defeat 
occurred  on  the  day  before  Mardocheus’  (Morde- 
cai’s)  Day,  that  is,  the  Thirteenth  of  Adar,  the  day 
before  Purim.  In  commemoration  an  annual  fes¬ 
tival  called  Nicanor’s  Day  was  instituted  (I  Macc. 
vii.  49;  II  Macc.  xv.  36).  According  to  the  Talmud 
(Yer.  Meg.  ii.  66a  and  Megillat  Ta‘anit,  xii.)  it  was 
a  semi-festival.  P.  de  S.  M. 

ADAVI,  MOSES  BEN  SAMUEL:  A  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar  and  author,  who  flourished  in  Tunis 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Lumbroso  and  Abraham  Havat. 
Adavi  was  the  author  of  novelke  and  collectanea  to 


several  treatises  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  to 
the  “  Yad  ha-Hazakah  ”  of  Maimonides,  which  were 
published  in  book  form  at  the  expense  of  the  sons 
of  Samuel  Nataf  at  Leghorn  (1759),  and  which  for 
that  reason  bear  the  title  “  Bene  Shemuel  ”  (Sons  of 
Samuel).  This  was  the  first  work  published  by  a 
Tunisian  Jew. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  38 ; 

Cazes,  Notes  sur  les  Israelites  Tunisiens ,  p.  153. 

M.  K. 

ADBEEL :  A  name  found  in  the  genealogical 
list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  in  Gen.  xxv.  13,  and  in 
the  corresponding  list  of  I  Chron.  i.  29. 

G.  B.  L. 

ADDA:  The  name  of  two  amoraim,  neither  of 
whom  had  a  distinguishing  patronymic  or  cognomen. 
The  elder  was  a  Palestinian,  and  lived  in  the  first 
generation  (third  century).  He  was  a  colleague  of 
R.  Jonathan  (Yer.  Ter.  x.  475).  The  younger  was 
a  disciple  of  Raba,  and  a  contemporary  of  R  Ashi 
(Men.  43a,  595).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  ABIMI  (BIMI)  :  A  Palestinian  am- 
ora  of  the  fourth  generation,  disciple  of  R  Hanina 
b.  Pappi,  and  contemporary  of  R.  Hezekiah.  It  Is 
surmised  that  his  patronymic  Abimi  was  changed 
into  Ukmi  or  Ikkuma,  that  is,  “the  Dark,”  because 
his  memory  was  not  retentive  enough  to  guard  him 
against  the  misquoting  of  traditions  (Yer.  Ber.  ix. 
14a;  Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iii.  645;  ‘Er.  95,  12a;  Bezah,  265). 

S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  AHABAH  (A?WAH)  :  1.  A  Baby¬ 
lonian  amora  of  the  second  generation  (third  and 
fourth  centuries),  frequently  quoted  in  both  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  day  that  Eabbi  (Judah  I.)  died 
(Kid  *72a,  5;  Gen.  R.  lviii;  see  Abba  Hoshaya).  He 
w:as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Abba  Arika  (Rab),  at  whose 
funeral  he  rent  his  garments  twice  in  token  of  his 
mourning  for  the  great  scholar  (Yer.  B.  K.  ii.  3a;  Ber. 
425  et  seq.).  In  Pumbedita  R.  Adda  gathered  about 
him  a  great  many  pupils,  whom  he  taught  sometimes 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  (Yeb.  1105) .  He  lived 
to  a  very  old  age,  and  when  interrogated  on  the  mer¬ 
its  that  entitled  him  to  be  so  favored  of  heaven,  he 
gave  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  character: 

“  No  one  has  ever  preceded  me  to  the  synagogue,  nor  has 
any  one  ever  remained  in  the  synagogue  after  my  departure. 
I  never  walked  as  much  as  four  cubits  without  meditating  on 
the  Law,  and  never  thought  of  its  contents  at  places  not  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  Nor  did  I  prepare  a  bed  for  myself  to  enjoy  regu¬ 
lar  sleep,  nor  did  I  disturb  my  colleagues  by  walking  to  my  seat 
at  college  among  them.  I  never  nicknamed  my  neighbor  nor 
rejoiced  at  his  fall.  Anger  against  my  neighbor  never  went  to 
bed  with  me,  and  I  never  passed  the  street  near  where  my 
debtor  lived :  and  while  at  home  I  never  betrayed  impatience, 
in  order  to  observe  what  is  said  (Ps.  ci.  2),  ‘I  will  walk  within 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart  ’ 11  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iii.  67a ;  some¬ 
what  different  in  Babli,  ibid.  20b). 

Yet  where  sanctity  of  life  and  the  glory  of  heaven 
were  concerned,  he  lost  his  patience  and  risked 
much.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  observed  on 
the  street  a  woman  named  Matun  dressed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unbecoming  a  modest  Jewess,  he  violently  re¬ 
buked  her.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  woman  was 
a  Samaritan,  and  for  the  attack  on  her  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  400  zuz  (about  860  actual 
value,  or  £12),  and  thereupon  he  repeated  a  popular 
saying,  “  Matun,  matun  [waiting,  patience]  is  worth 
400  zuz !  ”  (Ber.  20a) . 

Such  a  character  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  legend,  and  later  ages  supplied  this. .  It  is  said  that 
R.  Adda’s  piety  was  so  highly  valued  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  that  no  favor  asked  by  him  was  ever  refused. 
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In  times  of  drought,  for  example,  when  he  pulled  off 
hut  one  shoe  (preparatory  to  offering  prayer),  an 
abundance  of  rain  descended;  but  if 

Legends  he  pulled  off  the  other,  the  world  was 

as  to  His  flooded  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  Even 

Sanctity,  his  teacher,  the  famous  Rab,  realized 
Adda’s  protective  influence.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  and  Samuel,  accompanied  by 
Adda,  came  to  a  tottering  ruin,  and  Samuel  pro¬ 
posed.  to  avoid  it  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  Rab 

observed  that  just  then  there  was  no  occasion  for 
fear,  since  R.  Adda  b.  Ahabah,  whose  merits  were 
very  great,  was  with  them ;  consequently  no  acci¬ 
dent  would  befall  them.  Samuel's  great  colleague  R. 
Huna  I.  also  believed  in  and  availed  himself  of  R. 
Adda’s  supposed  miraculous  influence  with  heaven. 
This  rabbi  had  a  lot  of  wine  stored  in  a  building 
that  threatened  to  collapse.  He  was  anxious  to  save 
his  property,  but  there  was  danger  of  accident  to 
the  laborers.  Therefore  he  invited  Rab  Adda  into 
the  building,  and  there  engaged  him  in  halaldc  dis¬ 
cussions  until  the  task  of  removing  its  contents 
was  safely  accomplished;  hardly  had  the  rabbis 
vacated  the  premises  when  the  tottering  walls  fell 
(Ta‘anit,  205). 

Of  Rab  Adda’s  numerous  noteworthy  observations 
on  Biblical  texts,  the  following  may  be  quoted :  “  The 
man  who  is  conscious  of  sin  and  confesses  it,  but  does 
not  turn  away  from  it,  is  like  the  man  who  holds  a  de¬ 
filing  reptile  in  his  hand ;  were  he  to  bathe  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  world,  the  bath  would  not  restore  him  to 
cleanness.  Only  when  he  drops  it  from  his  hand,  and 
bathes  in  but  fort}r  sealis  (=  about  100  gallons)  of 
water  he  is  clean.  ”  This  follows  from  the  Biblical 
saying  (Prov.  xxviii.  13),  “Whoso confesseth  and  for- 
saketli  them  shall  have  mercy  ” ;  and  elsewhere  it  is 
said  (Lam.  iii.  41),  “  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  as  well  as 
our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens”  (Ta‘anit,  1 Oa ; 
compare  Tosef.  ibicl.  i.  8). 

2.  A  disciple  of  Raba,  addressed  by  the  latter  as 
“my  son.”  In  a  discussion  the  elder  rabbi  once  re¬ 
buked  him  as  devoid  of  understanding  (Ta‘anit,  8 ft; 
Yeb.  615;  Sanli.  81ft,  b).  Subsequently  he  studied 
under  R.  Papa  anct  waited  on  R.  Rahman  b.  Isaac 
(B.  B.  22 a  ;  see  version  in  Rabbinowicz,  “Dikduke 
Soferim,”  ad  lot .,  note  6 ;  Hul.  1335,  where  some  man¬ 
uscripts  read  “  bar  Hana  ”  or  “  Hanali  ”).  S.  M. 

ADDA  OP  CiESAREA  (KISRIN) :  A  disciple 
of  R.  Johauan,  and  a  teacher  in  the  third  amoraic 
generation.  Because  of  his  cognomen  he  is  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  R.  Abbahu 
of  Cmsarea  (Abbahu  II. ;  Yer.  Ber.  4,  8 c  ;  Yer.  M.  K. 
iii  82 c  ;  Bab.  ibid,  20b).  S.  M. 

ADDA,  CALENDAR  OF.  See  Calendar. 

ADDA  B.  HUNYA:  The  homiletic  observa¬ 
tion  on  Eccl.  i.  4  (“One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation  cometh :  but  the  earth  abideth 
forever  ”)  has  thus  been  transmitted  by  him :  “  Con¬ 
sider  the  present  generation  as  good  as  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  passed  and  gone.  Say-  not,  *  Were  R.  Akiba 
living,  I  would  study  the  Bible  under  him;  were  R. 
Zerah  and  R.  Johanan  living,  I  would  read  Mishnah 
before  them.  ’  But  consider  the  generation  that  lias 
arisen  in  thy  days,  and  the  wise  men  of  thy  time,  as 
good  as  the  previous  generations  and  as  the  earlier 
wise  men  that  have  been  before  thee  ”  (Eccl.  R.  ad 
loc. ;  compare  Midi*.  Sam.  §  15).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  MATNA :  A  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  disciple  of  Abaye  and  of  Raba. 
He  appears  to  have  obtained  some  halaldc  informa¬ 
tion  from  Rabina  I. ,  and  in  his  later  years  to  have 
associated  with  Rabina  II.  To  satisfy  his  thirst  for 


knowledge,  he  felt  obliged  to  leave  his  home,  and 
when  his  wife  asked,  “  AVliat  will  thy  little  ones 
do?”  he  laconically  replied,  “Are  the  water-plants 
in  the  marshes  all  gone?”  (Shab.  48ft;  Ket.  28ft, 
77 5,  85 ft  ;  Shebu.  18ft  ;  Meg.  28 5;  ‘Er.  22ft). 

S.  M. 

ADDA,  MESHOHAAH  (n^nit^D  “  Surveyor”) : 
A  disciple  of  R.  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  who  instructed 
Raba  hoiv  to  measure  city  limits  for  the  regulation 

o±‘  SaTybatb.  walks  (‘Er.  56£>,  B.  jYI.  107&).  S.  jVE. 

ADDA  B.  MINYOMI :  A  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  third  century,  junior  contemporary  of  Ra¬ 
bina  I.  and  of  Huna  Mar  b.  Iddi.  He  is  sometimes 
quoted  anonymously  as  “  The  Court  of  Neliardea  ” 
(B.  K.  315,  Hul.  49ft,  Sanh.  175).  S.  M. 

ADDA  B.  SIMON :  A  Palestinian  amora,  who 
is  known  chiefly  for  ethical  rules  quoted  in  the  name 
of  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4 d  ;  Yer.  Meg.  1, 
71  c  ;  Eccl.  R.  iv.  17).  S.  M. 

ADDAN :  A  city  of  Babylonia,  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  migrated  with  the  Jews  under 
Zerub babel,  but  were  unable  to  prove  their  Israelitish 
descent  (Ezra,  ii.  59).  In  the  corresponding  list  of 
Neh.  vii.  61,  the  place  is  called  Addon.  I  Esd.  v. 
36  has  Cliaraatlialan  which  is  probably  due  to  a 
running  together  of  the  words  Cherub  and  Addan. 

G.  B.  L. 

ADDER  (pD'BSJO  :  Reptile  mentioned  only  in  Gen. 
xlix.  17.  It  is  the  modern  Arabic  slifyhon,  a  horned 
sand-snake,  or  Cerastes  haselquistii  (Hart,  “Animals 
of  the  Bible,”  pp.  13, 14).  This  viper,  which  is  only 
about  a  foot  long  and  of  a  grayish  tint,  lurks  in  ruts 
and  footprints,  and  bites  with  deadly  effect  mam  or 
beast  that  passes  by.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  where 
it  appears  in  great  variety  and  in  large  numbers. 
See  Serpent.  *  I.  M.  P. 

ADDIR  HTJ  (jflfl  THK) :  A  hymn  in  the  Se¬ 
der,  the  home  service  for  Passover  eve,  and  so  called 
from  its  initial  words,  but  also  known  by  its  re¬ 
frain  of  “Bimherah”  (Speedily).  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  constituents  of  the  Haggadah,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  much  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Originally,  according  to  the  Avignon 
Mahzor,  it  was  a  hymn  for  the  festivals  generally. 
But  a  little  later  it  was  adopted  as  a  pendant  to 
the  hymn  “Addir  bimlukah”  or  “Ki  lo  naeii,” 
which  was  chanted  on  the  first  evening  of  Passover. 
Each  hymn  has  a  thought  to  the  promised  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  But  while  “Addir  bimlukah”  is 
rather  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Omnipotence  which 
alone  can  bring  on  the  redemption  of  Israel,  “Addir 
Hu  ”  is  more  strictly  a  prayer  to  that  Omnipotence 
to  hasten  it  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  center 
of  Israel’s  religious  organization.  Originally,  there¬ 
fore,  the  former  was  chanted  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  Passover,  and  the  latter  on  the  second.  But 
with  the  accretive  tendency  often  evident  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  it  became  the 
custom,  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  chant  both 
hymns  on  each  occasion. 

The  verses  of  these  hymns  differ  in  the  first  words 
only,  these  being  a  series  of  adjectives  bearing  an 
alphabetical  acrostic.  After  the  initial  letter  they 
are  usually  grouped  three  together,  thus  forming 
the  second  to  eighth  stanzas.  A  quaint  Jiukco- 
German  version  once  had  great  vogue,  and  it  is  still 
in  use.  It  runs,  “  Allmacli tiger  (Barmherziger,  etc.) 
Gott,  nun  bau  dein’  Tempel  schiere,”  and  so  on. 
This  German  version  appears  even  in  a  Haggadah 
of  the  Spanish  rite  (Amsterdam,  1612). 
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The  tune  seems  to  he  the  successful  inspiration  of 
•1  Jewish  singer  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  has  succeeded  beyond 
Suitability  any  other  Hebrew  melody  in  maintain  - 
of  the  ing  its  position  against  all  other  airs 
Tune.  for  the  words  with  which  it  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  associated.  The  tune  is  first 
met,  with  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  German  Hag- 
o-aclah  published  by  J.  S.  Rittangel,  electoral  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Konigsberg,  in  1644. 

He  °ives  it,  with  a  bass  part  to  both  Hebrew  and 
German  texts,  as  illustrated  below  (A).  The  melody 
was  then  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  took 
a  form  which,  translated  into  modern  notation,  is  as 
follows 


Selig’s  “Der  Jude,”  of  1769,  just  midway  between 
Rittangel’ s  days  and  ours,  the  melody  is  given  al¬ 
most  precisely  as  it  is  now  sung  in  North  Germany. 
In  this  it  illustrates  the  history  of  most  Hebrew 
melodies,  which  thus  gradually  crystallized  into  a 
tuneful  and  definite  shape,  altogether  congenial  to 
the  ears  of  the  Jews  who  sang  them,  and  transmitted 
them  modified  by  the  “  personal  equation  ”  of  each 
depositary  of  the  tradition.  The  present  melody  (B), 
liaviug  become  familiar  to  Jews  accustomed  in  their 
every-day  life  to  the  Germanic  folk-song,  was  easily 
reproduced  by  them  in  the  family  circle,  where  the 
ability  would  be  wanting — among  the  children  neces¬ 
sarily — to  reproduce  the  more  difficult  intervals  and 
ornaments  of  the  synagogue  plain-song.  Hence  it 
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Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  melody  is  very  simple, 
and  little  beyond  speecli-song  suggested  bjr  the 
rhythm  of  the  words  (obviously  according  to  the  old 
German  disregard  of  the  stress-syllables)  and  their 
phrasing.  The  cadence  itself  is  likewise  but  a  con¬ 
ventional  ending  of  familiar  character.  The  modu¬ 
lation  with  the  sharpened  fourth  is  perhaps  due  not 


developed  but  little  further;  and  although  three 
or  four  variants  exist  of  some  of  its 
Adapted  phrases,  they  are  not  of  essential  im- 
for  Family  portance,  and,  indeed,  are  often  in- 
Song.  terchanged  by  the  singer.  Perhaps 
the  version  most  widely  followed  is 
the  following  (set  to  the  concluding  stanza) : 
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so  much  to  the  vocalist  as  to  the  transcriber.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  melody  of  1644  has  the  character  of  a  dro¬ 
ning  intonation  rather  than  of  a  set  melody.  If  taken 
by  the  father  or  other  precentor  of  the  family  circle 
at  an  extreme  pitch,  as  in  Rittangel’s  transcription, 
the  basses  at  the  table  would  he  tempted  to  sing 
“  seconds,  ”  and  would  soon  arrive  at  musical  phrases 
nearer  to  some  of  the  forms  now  customary.  And 
this  is,  indeed,  what  happened:  for  in  Gottfried 


The  uniform  employment  of  this  melody,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  divergence  of  the  tunes  in  use  for 
each  of  the  other  Seder  hymns,  is  also  due  to  its 
selection  as  the  “  representative  theme  ”  (niggun)  for 
the  festival  of  Passover,  inasmuch  as  it  is.  an  old 
custom  to  chant  the  responses  in  Ps.  cxviii.  to  it. 
The  custom,  however,  does  not  date  hack  to  Rit- 
tangel’s  day,  since  he  tells  us  that  these  verses  of 
the  Hallel  then  had  their  own  “  very  beautiful 
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and  delightful  melody,”  which,  unfortunately,  he 
omitted  to  transcribe. 

The  old  German  tune  spread  rapidly  east  and 
west,  being  still  modified  to  suit  the  local  ear  at 
each  stage  of  its  journeying.  It  even 
Its  Wide  reached  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  came 
Popularity,  into  the  region  of  a  musical  system 
widely  differing  from  that  of  its  north¬ 
ern  fatherland.  Thus  this  melody  was  affected  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Perso-Arab  music,  with  its 
plaintive  sadness,  its  frequent  repetition  of  brief 
phrases,  its  tendency  to  ornamentation,  and  its  un- 
diatonic  tonality.  When,  therefore,  the  orientalized 
form  was  chanted  to  E.  Lubbert  in  Egypt  about  forty 
years  ago,  he  did  not  readily  recognize  its  descent 
from  the  “  Addir  Hu  ”  of  the  north ;  but  transmitted  it 
to  Fetis,  the  historian  of  music,  simply  as  a  melody 


tention  needs  be  given  here  is  an  essay  that  appeared 
in  the  “  Spectator,”  No.  495,  September  27, 1712,  which 
is  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject  of  the  Jews.  The 
other  essays  show  his  recognition  of  the  debt  that 
the  English  language  owes  to  the  Hebrew  tongue 
for  the  idioms  it  has  absorbed,  the  influence  upon 
English  custom  and  law  of  Jewish  veneration  for 
the  name  of  God,  and  the  prevalence  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  among  the  ancient  Jews  while 
they  still  had  a  country.  No.  495  of  the  “  Specta¬ 
tor  ”  contains  an  interesting  characterization  of  the 
Jews,  and  deals  with  their  dissemination  throughout 
the  trading  world,  their  numbers,  their  adherence 
to  their  religion,  and  the  natural  and  providen¬ 
tial  reasons  that  may  be  assigned  for  these  facts. 
The  most  interesting  and  significant  passages  in  this 
essay  are  those  dealing  with  the  economic  value  of 
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“  traditional  in  the  sy nagogue  at  Alexandria.  ”  When, 
however,  the  version  which  is  given  above  (C)  is 
divested  of  the  local  coloring  of  the  melody  and 
shifting  of  the  accent  which  would  inevitably  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish  cantor  in 
Egypt,  very  little  variation  in  essentials  remains  from 
the  version  either  of  old  Konigsberg  or  of  modern 
New  York. 

Bibliography:  Rittangel,  Liber RituumPaschalium,  Konigs¬ 
berg,  1644;  Naumburg,  Recucil  do  Chants  des  Israelites , 
Paris,  1874;  Marksohn  and  Wolf,  Auswahl  Alter  Synagogal- 
Melodien ,  Leipsic,  1875;  Japbet,  Haggadah  ftir  Pesach , 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1884;  Schoenfeld,  Recitative  und 
Gesdnge  zum  Vortrage  am  Ersten  und  Zweiten  Abends 
des  Ueberschreitungsfestes ,  Posen,  1844 ;  Pauer  and  Cohen, 
Traditional  Hebrew  'Melodies ,  London,  1896 ;  A.  A.  Green, 
The  Revised  Haggadah ,  London,  1897. 


ADDISON,  JOSEPH:  English  essayist;  born 
at  Milston,  in  England,  May  1,  1672;  died  June  17, 
1719.  He  has  been  fittingly  characterized  as  “the 
chief  architect  of  English  public  opinion  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  ”  For  this  reason  his  attitude  toward 
Jews  and  Judaism  is  of  importance. 

By  his  writings  he  greatly  influenced  the  public  es¬ 
timate  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  their  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status ;  and  for  a  century  after 
Attitude  he  wrote,  legislation  and  judge-made 
Toward  law  both  emanated  from  the  classes 
the  Jews,  who  read  and  enjoyed  the  writings  of 
the  chief  author  of  the  “Spectator.” 
An  examination  of  Addison’s  writings  discloses  at 
least  five  distinct  references  to  Jews  and  Judaism, 
in  all  of  which  he  shows  a  sympathetic  attitude  and 
a  comparatively  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  (See  the 
“Spectator,”  Nos.  405,  495,  531;  “The  Freeholder,” 
No.  5,  and  passages  in  his  “Dialogue  on  Medals.”) 
The  only  one  of  these  references  to  which  special  at- 


the  Jews,  resulting  from  their  dispersion  through¬ 
out  the  world.  As  to  this  fact,  he  says: 

“  They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by 
which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence. 
They  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which, 
though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together.” 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  regard  Addison  as 
merely  echoing  prevailing  popular  views  of  liis  time 
in  these  utterances.  On  the  contrary,  much  stress 
must  be  laid  here  on  Addison’s  kindly  interest  and 
sympathy,  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  curiosity 
concerning  Jews  and  Judaism,  his  acquaintanceship 
with  Jews,  formed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his  in¬ 
formation  gained  through  the  official  channels  of  the 
state  and  colonial  departments,  and  his 

Addison  indebtedness  to  his  father,  Lancelot 
and  Addison,  who  published  an  apprecia- 
Shake-  five  volume  on  the  Jews,  a  few  years 
speare.  after  his  son’s  birth.  When  Addison’s 
attitude  toward  the  Jew  is  compared 
with  that  of  Shakespeare  in  his  “  Merchant  of  Y enice,  ” 
one  becomes  impressed  with  the  former’s  broad,  as 
contrasted  with  the  latter’s  seemingly  narrow,  point 
of  view.  That  this  liberal  attitude  was  largely  pecu  1- 
iar  to  Addison  himself,  even  though  it  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  English  gentlefolk  to  the  present  day,  be¬ 
comes  still  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  such 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  Jew  as  his  appeared  in 
English  literature  for  approximately  a  century  after 
Addison  wrote. 

Addison’s  reference  to  the  Jews  and  international 
commerce  is  especially  important,  because  it  was  a 
contemporary  recognition  of  the  great  contribution  to 
general  civilization  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  English 
possessions  at  that  time. 

[Addison’s  “Ode  on  Gratitude”  was  translated 
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into  Hebrew  by  Slialom  ben  Jacob  Cohen  of  Meseritz, 
mder  the  title  “  Mizmor  le-Todali,”  and  published  in 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  i.  104  (Steinschneider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2513).  ®-l 

bibliography  :  Diet,  of  National  Biography  ,  s.v.;  Spectator, 
BI^0  495;  Max  J.  Kohler,  in  Menorah  Monthly,  January,  1898. 
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ADDISON,  LANCELOT  :  English  clergyman 
mid  author;  father  of  Joseph  Addison;  born  at  Mea- 
burn  Town  Head,  in  the  parish  of  Crosby  Ravens- 
wortli  Westmoreland,  1632 ;  died  April  20, 1703.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  served 
seven  years  (1662-70)  as  chaplain  of  the  garrison 
at  Tankers.  While  in  that  city  he  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  Interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  to 
study  their  habits  and  customs,  and  subsequently 
published  a  book  upon  them.  His  so  j  ourn  in  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states  afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  alien  customs,  rites,  and  government, 
and  his  inquiring  and  sympathetic  bent  of  nund  in¬ 
duced  him  to  investigate  these  carefully.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  investigations  appeared  in  several  works 
which  he  wrote  and  published  after  his  return  home; 
these  were  entitled  “Life  and  Death  of  Muhamed,” 
«  West  Barbary,  ”  “  The  First  State  of  Muhametism, 
and  a  work  entitled  “  The  Present  State  of  the  Jews 
(more  particularly  relating  to  those  of  Barbary).  1  he 
last  work  was  published  at  London  in  1675  (a  second 
edition  in  1676,  and  a  third  in  1682).  There  were  very 
few  Jews  in  England  at  this  time,  and  that  country 
scarcely  afforded  opportunities  for  such  a  study  of 
Jewish  conditions  as  Addison  made  in  the  Moorish 
states ;  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  success  of  his  work 
is  noteworthy.  The  book  bears  the  supplementary 
title  “  wherein  is  contained  an  exact  account  of  their 
customs,  secular  and  religious,  to  which  is  annexed 
a  summary  discourse  of  the  Mishnali,  Talmud,  and 
Gemara.”  The  title  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  work; 
this  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  sugges¬ 
tive  passage  from  the  preface : 

u  As  to  the  account  it  gives  of  the  Jews,  I  conceive  there  is  not 
any  so  modern,  nor  in  many  things  so  particular  and  true,  this 
being  the  result  of  Conversation,  and  not  of  Report. 

While  Addison  naturally  manifests  a  strong  bias  in 
lrs  view  of  a  different  creed,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  his  work  exhibited  a  liberality  of  view  and  a 
keenness  of  perception  not  often  encountered  at  that 
time.  These  qualities  and  the  marked  fearlessness 
which  evidently  characterized  this  ecclesiastic  of  the 
dissolute  days  of  Charles  II.  are  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  his  work: 

"  For,  setting  aside  the  Artifices  of  Commerce  and  Collusions 
of  Trade,  they  [the  Barbary  Jews]  can  not  he  charged  with  any 
of  those  debauches  which  are  grown  into  reputation  with  whole 
Nations  of  Christians,  to  the  scandal  and  contradiction  of  their 
name  and  Profession.” 

Bibliography  :  Diet,  of  National  Biography ,  s.y. 
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ADDO.  Sec  Iddo. 

ADDON.  See  Addan. 

ADELAIDE  :  Capital  city  of  South  Australia. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  this  city  is 
closely  connected  with  a  pioneer  settler,  Jacob  Mon- 
t  eh  ore,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation 
of  both  the  colony  and  the  community.  The  con¬ 
gregation,  which  now  numbers  about  five  hundred 
persons,  dates  from  1840.  The  synagogue  on  Bundle 
street  was  consecrated  in  1871  and  stauds  upon  the 
site  of  a  small  hall  that  was  used  by  the  congregation 
in  its  early  days. 

The  Jews  of  Adelaide  have  borne  an  honorable 
share  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  the  Legislative 
Council,  Maurice  Salem  sat  for  nine  years.  ^  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  four  Jews  have  occupied  seats 


at  various  times:  Judah  Moss  Solomon  (1852-66), 
Emmanuel  Solomon,  Lewis  Cohen  (1887-93),  and  V. 
L.  Solomon,  who  was  elected  in  1890  and  who  is  still 
a  member.  The  last  named,  who  was  one  of  tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  pioneers  of  the  northern  territory,  has  filled  the 
highest  office  attainable  by  a  citizen,  having  been 
chosen  premier  of  the  colony  in  November,  1899, 
though,  owing  to  political  combinations,  he  was  in 
office  only  seven  days.  The  highest  civic  office,  that 
of  mayor,  has  been  held  by  three  Jews;  namely, 
J.  Lazar  (1855-58),  J.  M.  Solomon  (1869-71),  and 
Lewis  Cohen  (1883-84).  In  trade  also  the  Jews  have 
received  honors,  M.  Lazarus  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Manufactures. 

Since  the  community  was  established,  Adelaide  has 
known  only  one  Jewish  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Bpas, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  congregation  since 
1871.  Attached  to  the  synagogue  is  a  congregational 
school,  which  is  attended  by  sixty  children.  There 
are  four  Jewish  societies,  of  which  the  Hebrew  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Medical  Society  is  the  most  noteworthy.  It 
was  founded  in  1877  by  S.  Saunders,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  its  assets  now  amount  to  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  sterling  (about  §4,500).  I.  Asher  has 
been  its  president  for  over  fifteen  years.  The  other 
three  societies  are  the  Jewish  Philanthropic,  the  La¬ 
dies’  Benevolent,  and  the  Hebrew  Literary  and  Social 
Society.  Most  of  the  Jewish  public  men  have  been 
connected,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  with  the  syna¬ 
gogue  and  these  societies.  D.  I.  F. 

ADELKIND  :  A  prsenomen;  also  a  family  name 
among  the  Jews.  As  the  former  it  is  found  in  a  list 
of  martyrs  in  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1298,  and  also 
occurs  in  a  similar  list  for  Weissensee  of  the  year 
1303.  As  a  family  name  it  is  first  met  with  in  the 
case  of  Baruch  Adelkind  of  Padua  (but  evidently  of 
German  origin),  one  of  whose  sons,  Cornelius,  be¬ 
came  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher.  The  name 
is  purely  German,  and  occurs  very  early  in  German 
literature;  the  two  words  that  form  it,  Adel  (or  Mel 
—  “noble”)  and  Kind  (or  Kind,  Chin t  =  “origin,” 
“  family  ”),  are  met  very  often  in  names  for  both  men 
and  women  among  the  Jews  of  Germany. 
Bibliography  :  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologium  cles  Nurnherger 

Memorlmches ,  pp.  179,  216,  386.  ^ 

Cornelius  B.  Baruch  Adelkind :  Printer  and 
publisher ;  lived  in  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  he  was  of  German  descent.  Fiom 
1524  to  1544  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Venetian 
publisher  Daniel  Bomberg,  by  whom  were  issued, 
with  Adelkind ’s  aid,  texts  of  the  Bible  entire  and  m 
part,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  prayer-books 
according  to  the  German,  Spanish,  and  Karaite  rites. 
In  1544  he  worked  for  another  Venetian  publisher, 
Giovanni  di  Gaia,  who,  during  that  year,  published 
editions  of  Baliya  b.  Asher’s  famous  commentary 
and  of  the  pseudo-historical  work,  “Yosippon.  in 
the  following  year  Adelkind ’s  name  appeared  on  the 
title-page  of  the  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Megillot  published  in  Venice  by  Giustiniani.  From 
1546  to  1553  he  seems  to  have  combined  tlie  func¬ 
tions  of  printer  and  publisher ;  for  an  edition  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ibn  Gabirol’s  “Mibhar  lia-Peninim”  (Venice. 
1546)  and  a  reprint  of  a  prayer-book  of  the  German 
rite  (Venice,  1549)  bear  his  name  alone.  In  1553  he 
changed  his  residence  from  Venice  to  Sabbiouetta, 
where  he  was  employed  by  T.  Foa,  an  ^edition  oi  tlie 
Pentateuch,  Megillot,  and  Haftarot  (1553— 55)  being 
published  with  his  aid.  ^  . 

The  phrase  “  from  the  stem  of  Israel,  that  Adel- 
kind  and  his  brother  (or  brothers?)  employ  upon 
several  occasions,  has  suggested  to  Steinschneider 
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the  possibility  that  lie  might  have  been  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  Bat  in  the  poem  on  a  certain  apostate 
Marano  of  Venice,  which  the  publisher  Soncino  adds 
to  his  edition  of  Vidal  Benveniste’s  “  Melizat  ‘Efer 
we-Dinah  ”  (The  Poem  of  'Efer  and  Dinah),  he  calls 
Adelkind  “Cornelius  the  Israelite,”  as  does  Elias  Le¬ 
vi  ta  in  one  of  the  poems  addressed  by  him  to  Levi 
b.  Gerson. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Jiid.  Typographic*  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encyklopildic ,  xxviii.  44;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl .  No. 
7765. 

W.  M. 


Daniel  Adelkind:  Printer  and  publisher;  son 
of  Cornelius  b.  Baruch  Adelkind.  Little  is  known 
of  him  except  for  the  years  1550-52;  and  even  for 
that  short  period  the  only  data  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  mention  of  his  name  on  the  title-pages  of 
books.  In  1550  he  was  engaged  with  Giustiniani  of 
Venice,  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  translation,  by  Moses  ibn  Tibbon, 
of  Maimonidcs’  philosophical  work,  “  Millot  ha-Hig- 
gayon.”  In  1551  and  1552  he  seems  to  have  had,  in 
Venice,  a  printing-office  of  his  own ;  for  the  following 
four  books,  which  bear  his  name  as  printer,  mention 
no  other  as  editor  or  publisher:  Jacob  Weil’s  “Bedi- 
kot,”  with  a  short  glossary  (Venice,  1551);  Samuel 
Archivolti’s  ethical  work,  “  Degel  Ahabah  ”  (Venice, 
1551);  “Megillat  Sefer  ”  (Venice,  1552);  and,  finally, 
the  German  “ Prceeepta  Mulierum,”  or  “Frauen- 
buchlein,  ”  in  a  short  epilogue  to  which  he  begs  his 
father  to  accept  this  “  booklet  ”  as  a  gift  from  his  son 
(1st  ed.,  Venice,  1552). 

Bibliography  :  Steinsebneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  3715,  3049, 
5631  (3),  6513  (41),  7004  (1),  7766. 

W.  M. 


ADELSOHN,  WOLF  :  Russian' -Hebrew  scholar 
and  teacher ;  born  in  Lithuania  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  died  in  Odessa,  August 
13,1866.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  Adel¬ 
sohn  was  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Manasseli  ben  Porath, 
called  also  Manasseli  Ilier.  While  still  a  young  man 
he  obtained  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  house  of 
Lippe  Ettinger  in  Brest-Litovsk.  In  1833  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Dubno,  where  he  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  the  Maskilim  (“Pro¬ 
gressists”),  and  where  at  the  same  time  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Hasidim  for  his  rationalism.  Later, 
for  two  years,  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  house  of 
Leon  Chari  in  Meseritz,  from  which  place  he  went 
to  Odessa,  where  he  had  to  struggle  hard  for  sub¬ 
sistence.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty  from  starva¬ 
tion  ;  most  of  his  papers  wereTbuijiit  to  disinfect  his 
lodgings. 

Among  Adelsohn ’s  pupils  were  the  grammarian 
Hayyim  Zebi  Lerner  and  the  Russian  censor  Vladimir 
Feoclorov  (Z.  H.  Grunberg).  Because  of  his  philo¬ 
sophic  character  and  contempt  of  conventionalit}*-  he 
was  called  the  “Diogenes”  among  the  Maskilim. 
He  wrote  a  critical  treatise  on  “Esther,”  against  the 
views  of  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio,  and  essays  on  Hebrew 
literature,  which,  after  his  death,  came  into  the  hands 
of  L.  Chari  and  Joel  Baer  Falkovich. 


Bibliography  :  Gottlober.  in  Hct-IZokcr  Or,  1879.  iv.  KTo  4  : 
Sactis,  in  _KT«7 rfo  3rcm<r7t,  Berlin,  j  Ctiari,  in  an  article  on 

Ecclesiastes ,  Odessa,  1873. 

D.  G. 


ADEN  :  Port  in  western  Arabia  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  a 
British  possession  since  1839.  In  1891  its  population 
was  41,910.  In  1881  there  were  in  Aden  2,121  Jews, 
including  125  Beni  Israel  from  Bombay.  More  re¬ 
cently  the  Jewish  community  has  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  250  families  from  Yemen.  Their  occupations 
are  those  of  mat-  and  reed-workers,  masons,  porters, 


bookbinders,  money-changers,  and  jewelers;  while 
the  bumboatmen,  also,  who  serve  the  mail-packets 
that  stop  at  Aden,  are  mainly  Jews.  The  trade  in  os¬ 
trich  feathers  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Their 
dress  consists  of  kilt,  shirt,  arbcC  kanfot ,  waistcoat, 
and  gabardine;  and  during  prayer  they  wear  over 
the  head  a  tallit  known  as  mandU  (the  Arabic  word 
for  handkerchief  or  shawl),  with  green  silk  corners, 
two  of  which  are  held  in  each  hand.  They  use  this 
also  to  carry  home  vegetables,  etc.,  from  market. 
The  Jewesses  wear  trousers  and  shirt,  and  a  sort  of 
wig  known  as  a  masr ;  also  a  veil  like  the  Moslem 
women.  The  Jews  shave  the  head,  except  the  peat- 
(side-locks),  every  Friday.  Their  food  is  vegetables 
and  fish;  but  they  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to 
date  wine  prepared  by  themselves. 

There  appears  to  be  some  trace  of  animal  sacrifice 
among  them,  possibly  borrowed  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Arabs.  When  a  child  is  born,  a  goat  is  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  placed  under  the  bed  of  the  mother.  On 
the  first  day  of  marriage  a  heifer  is  slaughtered ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  it  may  be  rather  for  purposes  of 
hospitality. 

It  is  not  known  when  Jews  first  settled  in  Aden, 
which  in  antiquity  was  an  important  mart,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  as  late  as  Marco  Polo  (1254-1324).  Some 
of  the  earlier  rabbis  are  known  as  “Adeni,”  which 
would  imply  a  congregation  of  some  size.  Aden  has 
become  important  since  the  British  occupation  in 
1839,  at  which  date  the  Jews  numbered  but  250. 

Bibliography  :  Hunter,  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Settlement  of  Aden ,  pp.  26,  45,  47,  52,  London,  1877 ;  Baines, 
Results  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ,  1881,  ii.  6;  Untv.  Isr. 
1900,  pp.  498  et  seq .,  535 ;  Saphir,  Eben  SaiHr ,  part  ii.  eli.  xi.; 
A  nglo- Jewish  Association,  A  nnual  Reports ,  1875, 1876. 

J. 

ADENI,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOSHUA:  Ara¬ 
bian  author  and  Talmudist,  who  lived  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Sanaa  and  Aden  in 
southern  Arabia,  from  which  town  he  received  the 
name  “Adeni”  or  “the  Adenite.”  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Talmudist  Bezalel  Ashkenazi  and  of  the  cab- 
a-list  Hayyim  Vital.  In  1624,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  in  1622,  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Mishnali,  entitled  “  Meleket  Shelomoli  ”  (The' Work  of 
Solomon).  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  have  been 
published,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  value  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  commentary, 
Adeni  exhibits  considerable  critical  ability.  He  an¬ 
alyzes  the  Mishnah  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  modern, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  strictly  scientific  pen¬ 
etration  that  enables  him  to  enter  into  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  mishnaic  text,  its  punctuation  and  spell¬ 
ing.  The  great  value  of  Adeni ’s  work  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Manasseli  ben  Israel,  who  made  use  of  its 
critical  conclusions  in  his  edition  of  the  Mishnah  of 
1632.  Adeni  incorporated  in. his  work  Joseph  Ash¬ 
kenazi’s  valuable  amendments  to  the  Mishnah.  In 
addition  to  his  commentary  he  wrote  “  Dibre  Emet  ” 
(Words  of  Truth),  which,  according  to  Azulai,  con¬ 
tains  critical  notes  on  the  Masorali.  In  1854  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “Meleket  Shelomoli,”  his  first  work,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Nathan  Coronel  of  Jerusalem,  whereas 

tliat  of  bis  second  work, 44  Dibre  Emet,  ”  seems  to  have 

been  lost. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  I.  letter  Shin,  No. 
57;  II.  letter  Dalcth,  No.  7 ;  Sambary,  ed.  Neubauer,  in  Med. 
Jew.  Chron.  i.  152;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6890;  idem, 
Iiebr.  Bibl.  xvii.  54;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1898-99,  xi.  339; 
Polak,  Perush  Bertinoro ,  Amsterdam,  1856 ;  Kaufmann,  in 
MonatsschrifU  1898,  p.  40. 

L.  G. 

ADERSBACH,  G.  A.:  German  poet;  died  in 
1823.  He  belonged  to  the  generation  that,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  an 
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active  part  in  the  struggle  for  Jewish  emancipation, 
la  liis  contributions  to  the  “Sulamith”  (vol.  v.)  he 
manifests  some  poetical  ability.  Special  mention 
maybe  made  of  his  odes  on  the  Jewish  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  on  William  Wil- 
bcrforce,  the  English  abolitionist. 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  Neuere  Geschichte ,  iii.  35.  ^ 

ADHAN  :  A  family  of  northern  Africa,  several 
members  of  which  figure  in  Jewish  literature.  The 
family  name  was  originally  Aldahhan.  In  Old  Ara¬ 
bic  this  signifies  “an  oil  merchant”;  in  the  modern 
Arabic  of  Morocco  it  means  “  a  painter  ”  or  “  deco¬ 
rator”  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xlix.  573;  compare  Stein- 
sdineider,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  130).  1.  Moses 
Adhan  is  known  from  a  rabbinical  decision  that  he 
published  in  Iyyar,1732  (printed  in  “  Kerem  Hemed,  ” 
the  “  Responsa  of  Abraham  Alnaqua,  ”  ii.  40 a,  Leg¬ 
horn,  1869  and  1871).  A  manuscript  in  the  collection 
of  David  Kaufmann  contains  a  “  lamentation  ”  for  the 
Ninth  Day  of  Ab,  with  the  acrostic  “  Moses  Adhan.  ” 
The  style  of  this  hymn  (Stade’s  “  Zeitsclirift,  ”  ii.  1, 
xii.  261,  etc.)  shows  that  he  was  a  writer  of  some 
merit  (“Z.D.M.G.”  1.  236).  2.  Jacob  Adhan  was 

the  author  of  a  combined  Hebrew  and  Arabic  piyut, 
in  which  the  community  of  Israel  (Keneset  Yisrael) 
is  represented  as  pouring  out  its  feelings  to  God,  its 
beloved,  and  asking  for  renewed  assistance  (J.  K. 
Zenner,  “Z.D.M.G.”  xlix.  573;  Kaufmann,  ib.  1.238). 
Though  evidently  written  in  Morocco,  the  manu¬ 
script  in  which  "this  piyut  is  found  came  from 
Tampa,  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  Brazil. 

ADHAN,  SOLOMON  BEN  MASTJD :  Trans¬ 
lator  and  author,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  went  from  Tablet,  Morocco, 
to  Amsterdam  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  means 
for  the  ransom  of  his  family  and  of  his  synagogue 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  He  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Solomon  Sasportas’  “Zeker  Rab  ”  under  the 
title  “  Memoria  de  los  613  Preceptos  ”  (An  Account 
of  the  613  Precepts),  Amsterdam,  1727 ;  also  “  Bi-Neot 
Leslie  ”  (In  Green  Pastures),  containing  ritualistic 
and  ethical  exhortations,  as  well  as  legends  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Amsterdam,  1735 ;  2d  ed.,  in  Russia,  1809). 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  8;  Burst, 

Bibl.  Jud,  i.  18;  Benjacob,  Ozar  hci-Sefarim,  p.  80. 

M.  B. 

ADIABENE :  A  district  in  Mesopotamia  between 
the  Upper  Zab  (Lycus)  and  the  Lower  Zab  (Gaprus), 
though  Ammianus  (“Hist.”  xviii.,  vii.  1)  speaks  of 
Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  and  Gaugamela  as  also  belonging 
to  it.  For  some  centuries,  beginning  with  the  first 
century  b.c.,  it  was  semi-independent.  In  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  writings  the  name  occurs  as  rp’HiT 
and  which  is  parallel  to  its  Syriac  form 

“  Iiadyab  ”  or  “  Hedayab.  ”  Its  chief  city  was  Arbela 
(Arba-ilu),  where  Mar  ‘Ukba  had  a  school,  or  the 
neighboring  Hazzah,  by  which  name  the  Arabs  also 
called  Arbela  (Yakut,  “  Geograpliisches  Worter- 
buch,”ii.  263;  Payne-Smith,  “Thesaurus  Syriacus,” 
under  “  Hadj^ab  ”  ;  Hoffmann,  u  Auszuye  aus  S3rri- 
pclicn  xYlvten,”  pp.  341,  340).  In  Kid.  73c o  tlio  33iUii- 

cal  Habor  is  identified  with  Adiabene  (compare  Yeb. 
16 b  et  seq.,  Yalk.  Dan.  1064),  but  in  Yer.  Meg.  i.  lib 
with  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3;  compare  also  Gen.  R. 
xxxvii.).  In  the  Targum  to  Jer.  Ii.  27,  Ararat,  Mini, 
and  Ashkenaz  are  paraphrased  by  *)Ylp, 

i.e.,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Adiabene ;  while 
m  Ezek.  xxvii.  *23  piyi,  pn  are  interpreted  by 
■he  Aramaic  translator  as  “Harwan,  Nisibis,  and 
Adiabene.  ” 


Under  the  Persian  kings  Adiabene  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  been  a  vassal  state  of  tlie  Persian  em¬ 
pire.  Ardashir  III.  (361-338  b.c.),  before  be  came  to 
the  throne,  had  the  title  “King  of  Hadyab”  (Nol- 
deke,  “  Geschichte  der  Perser,  ”  p.  70).  The  little  king¬ 
dom  attained  a  certain  prominence 
Relation  to  on  account  of  its  kings  during  the  first 
Neighbor-  century.  Izates  became  a  Jew.  His 
mg*  King-  conversion  took  place  before  lie  as- 
doms.  cended  the  throne  and  ivhile  he  lived 
in  Charax  Spasinu.  At  about  the  same 
time  his  mother,  Helena,  was  also  converted.  The 
times  were  troublous  ones;  for  Parthian  kings  and 
counter-kings  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  Artaban  III.  was  king  of  Atropatene.  He 
had  succeeded  Yonones,  who,  having  been  educated 
entirely  at  Rome,  was  unsympathetic  toward,  the 
Parthians.  Artaban  soon  had  to  flee  to  Hyrcania  to 
escape  from  the  rival  king,  Tiridates  III.  He  re¬ 
turned,  however,  in  36,  and,  being  afraid  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Izates,  who  was 
powerful  enough  to  induce  the  Parthians  to  rein¬ 
state  Artaban.  For  this  service  certain  kingly 
honors  were  granted  Izates,  and  the  city  of  Nisibis 
was  added  to  his  dominions.  However,  in  45,  Got- 
arzes,  an  adopted  son  of  Artaban,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  nobles,  in  preference  to  Yardanes,  his 
half-brother.  In  49  Meherdates  (Mithridates  V.), 
a  son  of  Yonones,  was  sent  from  Rome  by  Claudius 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Parthia.  Izates 
played  a  double  game,  though  he  secretly  sided  with 
Gotarzes.  A  few  years  later,  Yologeses  I.  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Adiabene  and  of 
punishing  Izates ;  but  a  force  of  Dacians  and  Scyth¬ 
ians  had  just  entered  Parthia,  and  Yologeses  had  to 
return  home. 

Izates  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  bis  elder 
brother,  Monobaz  II.  It  is  related  that  in  the  year 
61  he  sent  a  contingent  of  soldiers  to  Armenia  to 
assist  the  Parthian  candidate,  Tiridates,  against  Ti- 
granes,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Adiabene.  The  troops  of  Monobaz,  how¬ 
ever,  were  beaten  back  at  Tigranocerta.  Monobaz 
was  present  when  peace  was  concluded  at  Rhandea 
between  Parthia  and  Rome  in  the  year  63.  The 
chief  opponent  of  Trajan  in  Mesopotamia  during 
the  year  115  was  the  last  king  of  independent  Adia¬ 
bene,  Meharaspes.  He  had  made  common  cause 
with  Ma'nu  (Mannus)  of  Singar  (Singara).  Trajan 
invaded  Adiabene,  and  made  it  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Assyria :  under  Hadrian  in  117,  however, 
Rome  gave  up  possession  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Armenia.  In  the  summer  of  195  Severus  was 
again  warring  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  196  three 
divisions  of  the  Roman  army  fell  upon  Adiabene. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Antoninus  took  Arbela 
in  the  year  216,  and  searched  all  the  graves  there, 
wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  Arsacide  kings  were 
buried  there.  In  later  times  Adiabene  became  an 
archbishopric,  with  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  at 
Arbela  (Hoffmann,  “  Akten,”  pp.  259  et  seq.). 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  bow  far  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Adiabene  had  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
and  become  Judaized.  Josephus  (“  B. 

QOXL'VeXSiOXl  J.”  preface,  ^  3)  refers  to  tlie  "  -A-cliii- 

of  Some  of  benoi  ”  as  Jews.  Both  Queen  Helena 

Izates’  and  Izates  showered  presents  upon 

Subjects.  Jerusalem,  and  the  queen  took  the 
king’s  sons  there  to  be  educated. 
The  remains  of  Helena  and  Izates  were  sent  by 
Monobaz  II.  to  Jerusalem  for  burial.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  a  number  of  Adiabene 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  who  probably  belonged  to  tbe 
princely  household.  Josephus  knew  several,  and  in 
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« B.  J.”  ii.  19,  §  2  mentions  a  Kenedeus  and  a 
Monobaz  as  aiding  bravely  in  tlie  defense  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  against  the  Romans,  and  “  the  sons  and  breth¬ 
ren  of  Izates  the  king  .  .  .  were  bound  .  .  .  and 
led  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  them  hostages  for 
their  country's  fidelity  to  the  Romans”  (“B.  J.” 
vi.  6,  §  4).  A  certain  Jacob  Hadyaba  is  mentioned 
in  B.  B.  266;  and  also  Zuga*  of  Hadyab,  or  Zawa 
(Ileilprin,  “Seder  ha-Dorot,”  ed.  1882,  ii.  115).  The 
Talmud  mentions  a  certain  kind  of  scorpion  in 
Adiabene  (Bab.  Sliab.  1216;  in  Yer.  Shab.  xiv.  146, 
the  reading  JVHrDfc?  is  incorrect)  that  might  be  killed 
on  the  Sabbath  day  because  of  its  venomous  character. 
It  also  states  (Bab.  Men.  326)  that  the  followers  of 
Monobaz  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.,  end,  JTnO  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fix  the  mezuzah  upon  a  staff,  and  to  set 
the  staff  upright  in  any  inn  in  which  they  happened 
to  pass  the  night  (Tosef.,  Meg.  iv.  [iii.]  30;  Yer. 
Meg.  iv.  75c). 

All  manner  of  false  traditions  have  gathered 
around  these  statements.  The  Armenian  historian 
Moses  of  Chorene,  who  wrote  in  the 
Traditions,  fourth  or  fifth  century,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  story  of  Izates’  intervention 
in  Parthia  to  Abgar,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa, 
making  Helena  the  wife  of  Abgar,  Ukkama  (Yon 
Gutsclimid,  “Kleine  Schriften,”  iii.  45),  probably 
because  Abgar  VII.  was  the  son  of  Izates  (Duval, 
“Histoire  d’Edesse,”  p.  51).  In  later  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  Monobaz  is  made  out  to  be  a  son  of  Agrippa 
II.  (Ibn  Daud,  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  in  Neubauer, 
“Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  51;  compare  also  “Seder 
‘Olam,”  ib.  170;  and  “Seder  ‘Olam  Zutta,”  in  one 
recension,  ib.  71,  which  in  another  recension  (^6.  75), 
however,  is  said  to  be  impossible.  The  same  is  to 
be  found  in  Zacuto’s  “Yuhasin,”  ed.  Filipowski,98). 
According  to  Zemali  Gaon,  he  was  a  son  of  Herod 
(“Yuhasin,”  93,  2,  below). 

Bibliography  :  Chief  authority  is  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  4 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  19,  §2;  iv.9,§ll;  v.  2,  §2;  3,  §3;  4,  §2;  6,§l),who 
probably  got  his  information  from  Adiabene  Jews  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Von  Gutschmid,  Kleine  Schriften ,  iii.  4).  Notices  may 
also  be  gathered  from  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalise  v.  66,  vi. 
44  et  seq. ;  Ammianus,  History ,  xviii.  7,  §  1 ;  xxiii.  6,  §  21 ; 
Strabo,  Geography ,  xvi.  745  et  seq.;  Briill,  Acliahene ,  in 
Jahrb.  i.  58  et  seq.;  Gratz,  in  Monatsschrift,  1877,  xxvi.  241 
et  seq.,  289  et  seq. ;  Von  Gutschmid,  Gesch.  Irans ,  pp.  140 
et  seq. ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  ii.  562. 

G. 

ADIBE,  JACOB :  A  Jew,  exiled  from  Portugal 
in  1496,  who  dwelt  at  Azamor  in  the  province  of 
Duccala,  Morocco.  In  1512  the  ruler  of  Azamor  had 
surrendered  to  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  but  soon 
renounced  his  allegiance.  King  Manuel  thereupon 
ordered  a  fleet  to  the  rebellious  city,  entrusting  his 
nephew,  Don  Jaime,  duke  of  Bragan^a,  with  the  su¬ 
preme  command.  There  ensued  a  fierce  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Moors  and  the  Portuguese,  which  raged 
all  day  without  apparent  result.  At  dawn  on  the 
following  morning,  however,  Adibe  appeared  before 
Don  Jaime  and  announced  to  him  the  evacuation  of 
the  city.  At  the  same  time  lie  asked  for  protection  for 
his  family  and  his  coreligionists.  The  duke  com¬ 
plied  with  this  request;  and  under  the  protection  of 
a  military  force,  the  Jews,  numbering  several  thou¬ 
sands,  were  escorted  out  of  the  city  and  settled  at 
Saffee  and  Fez.  Adibe  himself  returned  later  to 
Azamor. 

Bibliography  :  Dam  de  Goes,  Chron.  do  Rei  D.  Manuel ,  pp. 
372  et  seq.;  A.  C.  de  Sousa,  Hist.  General  da  Casa  Real  de 
Portugueza,  v.  522;  D.  L.  de  Barrios,  Historia  Universal 
Judayca ,  p.  13 ;  Monatsschrift ,  vii.  445  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ADIDO.  See  Hadido. 


ADIEL  :  1.  A  prince  of  the  family  of  Simeon, 

who  captured  Gedor  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(I  Chron.  iv.  36).  2.  A  priest,  son  of  Jahzerah 
(I  Chron.  ix.  12).  3.  The  father  of  Azmaveth,  who 

was  “  over  the  king’s  [David’s]  treasures  ”  (I  Chron. 
xxvii.  25).  G.  B.  L. 

ADINO  THE  EZNITE .  — Biblical  Data :  In 

II  Sam.  xxiii.  8  et  seq.,  in  which  the  names  of  David’s 
heroes  are  recorded,  occur  two  mysterious  words, 
D’HU  (according  to  the  Jceri),  which  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  designation  of  one  of  the  heroes. 
They  are  thus  interpreted  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
was*  followed  by  numerous  other  versions.  The  two 
words  clearly  represent  a  textual  corruption  for 
llTOn  DK  YV# — that  is,  “brandishing  his  spear,”  as 
the  parallel  passage  (I  Chron.  xi.  11)  correctly  reads— 
and  instead  of  being  a  proper  name,  are  merely  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Yosheb  Bashshebet  (a  euphemism  for 
Esli-baal)  the  Tachmonite,  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  verse. 

Bibliography  :  Wellhausen,  Text  der  Bilcher  Samuelis ,  p. 

212 ;  Budde  in  his  edition  of  Samuel ,  ad  loc.  in  S.  B.  0.  T. 

J.  Jr. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  a 

Haggadah,  this  name  is  only  a  designation  of  David 
to  denote  two  of  his  principal  virtues.  On  account 
of  his  modesty  he  is  called  ‘ Adino  (“  pliant  like  a 
worm  ”)  because  he  bowed  down  and  crawled  in  the 
dust  before  pious  men  and  scholars.  For  his  heroic 
deeds  and  his  strength  in  battle  he  is  called  Ha- 
‘Ezni  (“  the  man  as  strong  as  a  tree  M.  K.  166). 

The  Vulgate  translation,  “  tenerrimus  ligni  vermi- 
culus  ”  (the  most  tender  wood-worm),  is  based  upon 
a  somewhat  different  Haggadah,  The  Targum,  on 
the  other  hand,  also  applies  the  name  to  David,  but 
translates  it  as  the  one  “  adorned  ”  with  “  weapons  ” 
(vjy  and  |if).  L.  G. 

ADIYA.  See  Samuel  ibn  Adiya. 

AD  JIM  AN :  Jewish  family  in  Turkey,  several 
members  of  which  were  treasurers  and  intendants- 
general  of  the  janizaries.  Meir  Adjiman,  who  lived 
under  Selim  III.,  possessed  such  influence  that  he 
was  able  to  promote  a  simple  janizary  private  to 
the  rank  of  a  saka-bachi.  The  same  janizary  had  him 
strangled  a  few  years  later.  A  similar  fate  over- 
to’ok  his  successors,  the  brothers  Baruch  and  Jacob, 
and  also  Isaiah  Adjiman,  the  last  of  whom  meUiis 
death  under  Mohammed  II.  M.  K. 

ADJURATION,  TALMUDICAL  MODE  OF. 

See  Oath. 

ADLER :  A  family  that  came  originally  from 
Frankfort,  but  which  lias  been  connected  for  more 
than  a  century  with  the  chief  rabbinate  of  England. 
Tebele  Schiff,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of  London,  was, 
it  is  true,  only  connected  by  marriage  with  Baer 
Adler,  the  two  having  married  sisters.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  family  associations  thus 
created  with  England  had  something  to  do  with  the 
candidature  of  N.  M.  Adler  for  the  chief  rabbinate 
of  England  in  1844.  Though  a  Frankfort  family— 
and  thus  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Worms  and  Rothschilds— they  have  been,  this  cen¬ 
tury,  more  closely  connected  with  Hanover,  espe¬ 
cially  while  it  was  under  British  sovereignty — an¬ 
other  point  of  connection  writh  England.  The  name 
has  been  derived  from  the  eagle  on  the  sign-board  in 
the  Frankfort  ghetto,  or  from  the  outstretched  hands 
in  the  priest’s  blessing,  resembling  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  the  Adlers  being  of  priestly  stock. 

Tradition  traces  it  back  to  Simon,  the  author  of  the 
“Yalkut  Shimeoni”;  but  the  actual  pedigree,  the 
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main  features  of  which  are  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch,  goes  back  only  to  the  beginning  of 
tlic  eighteenth  century : 

Nathan  Adler 

Leizer ;  d.  1746 

I 


Simeon :  d.  1765 


Nathan  Adler 
the  Hasid ; 
d.  1800 


Marcus ;  d.  1758 


David  [ 
Tebele  I 
ScMff=dr. 
d.  1792, 
chief  rahbi 
of  London 
Hirsch  Worms 


dr.  =  Baer ;  d.  1767 
Marcus;  d.  1834 


Baron  Solomon 
Benedict  Worms 


dr.  =  Nathan  Marcus,  Gabriel, 
chief  rabbi  of  Eng-  rabbi  of  Ober- 
land ;  d.  1890  dorf,  teacher  of 
I  Berthold  Auer- 

- - 1  bach 


Marcus,  Hermann,  Elkan 
chief  rabbi 
of  British  empire 


ADLER,  ABRAHAM  JACOB  (“Koppel”): 

German  rabbi,  educator;  born  in  1813 ;  died  at  Worms 
inl856.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Adler,  associate  rabbi 
in  Worms,  and  brother  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Giessen,  and 
afterward  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he 
became  teacher  at  the  Buchholz  School,  and  to  Gross- 
Kanizsa,  Hungary,  in  1839,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  in  a  private  family.  He  was  elected  rabbi  of 
Worms  in  1842,  but  gave  up  his  rabbinical  career 
in  the  same  year,  and,  assisted  by  his  wife,  founded 
a  private  school  for  young  girls.  At  the  rabbinical 
conferences  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1845,  lie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  great  Talmudical  scholar  and 
radical  reformer,  siding  with  Holdheim,  Geiger,  and 
Einhorn,  and  wrote  “  Die  77  Sogenannten  Rabbiner 
und  die  Rabbinesversammlung,”  Mannheim,  1845,  a 
pamphlet  which  created  some  stir.  In  1848  lie  es¬ 
tablished  a  political  paper,  and  became  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Nowack’s  “Kirclienzeitung.”  In  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  1848  Adler  espoused  the  cause 
of  political  freedom  with  all  the  ardor  and  eloquence 
of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  He  did  not  commit  any 
overt  act  which  could  be  justly  brought  up  against 
him,  but  after  the  scattering  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  by  the  Prussian  arms  he  was  seized  in  his  study 
by  gendarmes,  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  Iron  Tower  at  Mayence. 
There  he  languished  for  many  months,  his  wife  lying 
at  the  same  time  at  the  point  of  death.  At  last  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  was  released  from  his 
prison.  The  position  of  rabbi  at  the  New  York  Tem¬ 
ple  Emanu-El  was  first  offered  to  him  in  1854,  but 
his  poor  health  prevented  him  accepting  the  call, 
which  his  brother  Samuel  entered  upon  three  years 
later.  Broken  in  health  by  the  trials  through  which 
lie  had  passed,  he  died  in  the  winter  of  1856.  Among 
his  works  are:  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,”  and  “Reform  des  Judenthums,”  written 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Wagner  of  Mannheim,  1846. 

Bibliography  :  Sermon  by  L.  Lewysohn  (of  Worms)  and  an¬ 
other  by  Dr.  Stein  (of  Frankfort-on-the-Main),  in  Archives 

Israelites,  1856.  g 

ADLER,  CYRUS:  Librarian  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution;  founder  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society.  He  was  born  at  Yan  Buren,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Sept.  13, 1863,  and  was  educated  at  the  Phil¬ 


adelphia  High  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(B.A.,  1883;  M.A.,  1886),  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  (Ph.D. ,  1887).  He  was  fellow  in  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-87,  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Semitic  languages,  1887,  and 
associate,  1892.  Adler  became  assistant  curator  in 
the  department  of  Oriental  antiquities  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  in  Washington,  in  1887, 
and  custodian  of  the  section  of  historic  religious 
ceremonials  in  1889. 

He  went  to  the  Orient  for  fifteen  months  as  spe¬ 
cial  commissioner  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Chicago,  at  which  the  Oriental  exhibits  were 
obtained  mainly  through  his  efforts ;  he  also  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  exhibits  at  the  expositions  at  Cincinnati, 
1888,  at  Chicago,  1893,  and  at  Atlanta,  1895 ;  of  the 
last-named  he,  together  with  Dr.  I.  M.  Casanowicz, 
published  an  illustrated  catalogue  in  the  “  Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1896  ”  (pp. 
943-1023,  with  46  plates).  Adler  may  justly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  originator  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  which  was  the  outcome  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  issued  by  him  early  in  1892.  After  acting  as  its 
secretary  from  that  date  he  became  its  president  in 
1898.  Of  the  many  learned  societies  of  which  he  is 
member  he  has  acted  as  vice-president  of  the  An¬ 
thropological  Society  of  Washington,  as  member  of 
council  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  as  trustee  of  the  American  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  and  of  Gratz  College.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  international  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature,  and  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
conference  on  this  subject  held  in  London  in  1898. 
Besides  the  catalogue  of  Biblical  antiquities  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  and  other  papers  in  the  reports 
and  proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Mu¬ 
seum  and  in  the  journals  of  the  learned  societies 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  Adler  has  published,  with 
Allan  Ramsay,  “Told  in  the  Coffee  House  ”(New 
York,  1898),  a  series  of  folk-tales  collected  in  Con¬ 
stantinople;  and  has  edited  the  “American  Jewish 
Year  Book  ”  since  1899. 

Bibliography  :  H.  S.  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia  Prior 

to  1S00 ,  Philadelphia,  1883 ;  Appleton's  Cyclopedia ;  TP7 io’s 

TF7io  in  America ,  s.v. ;  Fifty  Years'  Work  of  the  Hebrew 

Educational  Society  of  Ph  iladelphia,  p.  62.  j 

ADLER,  DANKMAR:  German-American  ar¬ 
chitect  and  engineer;  born  in  Stadt-Lengsfeld,  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenaeh,  July  3,1844;  died  in  Chicago,  April 
15,  1900.  He  was  a  son  of  Rabbi  Liebman  and  Sara 
Eliel  Adler,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1854.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  he  settled  in  Chicago  in  1861, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  enlisted  in  the  artillery. 

Adler  was  president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Architects,  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Architects.  He  designed  many  im¬ 
portant  public  buildings  in  Chicago,  such  as  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  the  Sinai,  Zion,  Anshe  Ma'arabh,  and  Isaiah 
congregations,  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Unity 
churches,  McVicker’s  Theater,  the  Central  Music 
Hall,  Auditorium,  and  Stock  Exchange.  Among  those 
that  he  designed  and  planned  in  St.  Louis  are  the 
Wain wriglit.  Union  Trust,  and  St.  Nicholas  buildings ; 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Union  Station;  in  Pueblo,  Col., 
the  Opera  House.  In  New  Y ork  he  was  associate  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Adler  was  trustee  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  in  Chicago,  and  was 
its  secretary  from  1873  to  1877.  J.  Sto. 
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ADLER,  DAVID  BARUCH :  Danish  banker 
and  politician;  born  May  l(i,  1826,  at  Copenhagen; 
died  there  December  4,  1878.  In  1846  lie  became 
a  partner  in  a  commission  house  (Martin  Levin  & 
Adler)  in  London,  where,  in  1849,  he  married  Jenny 
Raphael,  daughter  of  the  banker,  John  Raphael.  In 
1850  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  and  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  banking  house  of  D.  B.  Adler  &  Company, 
in  which  position  his  operations  were  directed  toward 
the  transfer  of  the  financial  center  of  Jutland’s  mone¬ 
tary  affairs  from  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen.  This 
circumstance  placed  him  in  a  very  difficult  position 
during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857.  In  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  support  given  him  during  this  period 
of  financial  stress  he  established,  in  1864,  a  fund  of 
20,000  kroner  for  widows  and  daughters  of  impov¬ 
erished  merchants.  He  was  an  outspoken  free-trader 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  FrccTrade  Society. 

Adler  was  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the 
Copenhagen  Privatbank,  1857 ;  of  the  Handelsbanken, 
1876,  and  of  several  financial  institutions  in  Jutland. 
After  the  war  of  1864  lie  contracted  for  the  Danish 
public  loan  through  Raphael  &  Son  in  London,  and,  in 
1868,  for  a  Swedish  public  loan.  As  a  politician, 
Adler  belonged  to  the  left  wing  of  the  National  Lib¬ 
eral  party,  and  occupied  an  influential  position.  As 
a  member  of  the  Danish  parliament  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  Folkething,  1864-69,  serving  on  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  on  one  occasion,  as  president.  From  1869  he 
was  member  of  the  Landsthing.  Among  other  public 
offices,  he  held  the  position  of  town  councilor  in 
Copenhagen,  1858-64  and  1869-72;  was  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ( Grosserer-Societetet ),  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  1875-78;  member 
of  the  Maritime  and  Commercial  Court,  1862-78,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Representatives  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  congregation  in  Copenhagen. 

Adler’s  great  interest  in  Danish  art  and  industry 
made  him  a  very  active  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  decoration  of  the  National  Theater  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  of  that  for  Denmark’s  participation  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1878.  His  activity  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  charity  organization  of  Copenhagen 
was  also  of  great  importance. 

Bibliography  :  Bricka,  Dansk  Biograft.sk  Lcxikon ,  s.v.;  II- 

lustrirct  Tidende ,  Dee.  15, 1878.  ^ 

ADLER,  ELK  AN  NATHAN  :  Lawyer,  and 
collector  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  born  at  London, 
1861 ;  son  of  Chief  Rabbi  Nathan  Adler.  His  early 
training  was  obtained  successively  in  the  City  of 
London  School  and  at  Universitjr  College,  London. 
Mr,  Adler  spent  several  years  in  travel  throughout 
the  East,  visiting  all  the  countries  containing  small 
Jewish  colonies.  From  1888  to  1898  he  made  three 
journevs  specially  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  1892 
and  1894  he  traveled  from  Spain  to  Morocco,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1894  and  at  the  beginning  of  1895 
visited  Algiers  and  Tunis.  During  these  journeys 
he  made  it  a  practise  to  seek  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
and  in  this  way  accumulated  one  of  the  largest  pri¬ 
vate  collections  in  the  world.  Among  the  positions 
held  by  Mr.  Adler  was  that  of  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  the  Russo- Jewish  question  at 
Berlin,  1891.  He  is  joint  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Con¬ 
valescent  Home,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Stepney  Jewish  schools  and  Chovevi  Zion  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  superintendent  of  Sabbath-classes.  Articles 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  Jews  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  the  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review” 
and  other  journals. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1899.  G.  L. 


ADLER,  FELIX  :  Founder  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  educator,  and  author;  second  son 
of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler ;  was  born  at  Alzey ,  Ger¬ 
many,  Aug.  13,  1851.  In  1857,  when  his  father  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  Temple  Emanu-El  at 
New  York,  the  family  came  to  that  city.  Adler’s 
preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  public  and 
private  schools  in  New  York  city.  He  afterward 
entered  Columbia  College,  whence  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1870. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  Jewish 
ministry,  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  pursued 
theological,  philosophical,  and  linguistic  studies  at 
the  Hochschule  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
tliums  at  Berlin,  together  with  studies  in  philosophy 
and  economics  at  the  University.  He  later  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1873. 

Finding  upon  his  return  to  New  York  that  the  at¬ 
titude  he  had  reached  with  regard  to  Jewish  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the 
active  ministry,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  literature  established  for  him  by  some 
of  his  friends  at  Cornell  University,  and  held  this 
position  from  1874  to  1876.  In  the  latter  year  lie 
returned  to  New  York  and  organized  a  society  for 
ethical  culture  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  right  living  independent  of  religious, 
dogmatic,  or  sectarian  views  (see  Ethical  Culture, 
Society  for).  As  a  lecturer  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  Adler  lias  shown  great 
activity,  and  has  made  a  mark  on  religious  thought 
in  the  United  States. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  work,  and  as  an  outgrowth 
of  his  own  studies  in  pedagogics  and  didactics  and 
social  science,  Dr.  Adler  has  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  in  New  York  a  system  of  district  nursing 
in  connection  with  the  dispensaries  (1878),  a  free 
kindergarten  (1880),  a  workingmen’s  school,  a  move¬ 
ment  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
a  number  of  other  institutions  and  movements.  He 
lias  exerted  great  influence  toward  the  introduction 
of  manual  training,  science,  and  art  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

His  chief  literary  works  are“  Creed  and  Deed ’’(New 
York,  1877)  and  “  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children  ” 
(New  York,  1898).  He  wrote  the  articles  on  Jews, 
Jewish  History,  and  Jewish  Literature  in  Johnson’s 
“Universal  C}rclopedia”  of  1876.  G.  H. 

ADLER,  GEORGE  :  German  economist  and 
author;  bom  at  Posen, May  28, 1863.  His  thesis  for 
the  doctor’s  degree  (1883)  was  on  Rodbertus-Jaget- 
zow,  the  -well-known  Prussian  state  socialist.  He  is 
a  remarkably  prolific  writer  on  economic  and  soci¬ 
ological  questions,  publishing  many  treatises, .  and 
contributing  numerous  articles  to  German  reviews. 
He  lectured  as  extraordinary  professor  on  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  later  be¬ 
came  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  Germany.  Adler  has  advocated  a  moder¬ 
ate  social  policy  and  bitterly  opposed  revolutionary 
socialism.  Of  his  books  may  be  mentioned:  “Karl 
Marx’ sell  e  Kritik  ”  (1886) ;  “  Internationale!*  Arbeiter- 
schutz  ”  (1888) ;  “  Social  Reform  und  Theater  ”  (1891) ; 
“Staat  unci  Arbeitslosigkeit  ”  (1894);  “Die  Imperial  - 
istische  Social politik ”  (1897);  “Die  Socialreform  ini 
Alterthum  ”  (1898) ;  “  Geschichte  des  Socialismus  und 
Communismus,  ”  i.  (1900).  In  the  last  two  works 
he  dealt  also  with  the  social  ideas  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 
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ADLER,  GOTTLIEB :  Austrian  physicist  and 
mathematician;  horn  March  7,  1860;  died  Dec.  15, 
1893,  at  Stecken,  Bohemia.  After  receiving  his  early 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Iglau,  Moravia,  being 
graduated  in  1877,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  received  the  degree  of  Pli.D.  in  1882.  He 
then  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study.of  math¬ 
ematical  physics,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  “privat- 
docent  ”  (instructor)  at  the  university.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
professor  extraordinary  at  the  same  university. 

The  scientific  papers  of  Adler  relate  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  researches  in  the  domains  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften  zu  Wien,  ’’covering  a 
period  of  nine  years  (1884-98).  Brief  notices  of  these 
investigations  may  be  found  in  the  “  Fortscliritte  der 
Pliysik,”  xl.-xlix.,  Brunswick. 

A.  S.  C. 

ADLER,  GUIDO :  Austrian  writer  on  music ;  born 
at  Eibenscliutz,  Moravia,  Nov,  1,  1855.  His  father, 
Joachim,  a  physician,  died  in  1857,  whereupon  his 
mother  removed  to  Iglau.  He  was  educated  in  Vien¬ 
na,  where  he  studied  music  at  the  conservatory  under 
Bruckner  and  Desoff.  In  1878  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Vienna  University  as  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and 
in  1880  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  His  dissertation,  “  Die 
Grundklassen  der  Christlich-Abendlandischen  Musik 
bis  1600”  (The  Chief  Divisions  of  Western  Church 
Music  up  to  1600),  was  reprinted  in  “  Allg.  Musik- 
zeitung,  ”  1880.  In  1883  Adler  became  lecturer  on  mu¬ 
sical  science  at  Vienna  University,  on  which  occasion 
he  wrote  “  Eine  Studie  zur  Geschichte  der  Harmonie” 
(An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Harmony),  published 
m  the  “Sitzungsberichte  der  Philosophisch-Histo- 
nschen  Klasse  der  Wiener  Academie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  ”  1881.  In  1884  he  founded  with  Friedrich 
Chrysander  and  Philip  Spitta  the  “  Vierteljahres- 
schrift  flir  Musikwissenschaft.”  In  1885  he  was 
called  to  the  German  University  of  Prague,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  as  ordinary  professor  of  the  history  and  theory 
of  music,  and  in  1898,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1886  he  published  “Die 
\V  lederh olung  und  Nacliahmung  in  der  Mehrstim- 
migkeit”;  in  1888,  “Ein  Satz  eines  Unbekannten 
Beethovenischen  Klavierkoncerts.  ”  In  1892-93  he 
edited  a  selection  of  musical  compositions  of  the 
emperors  Ferdinand  IIP,  Leopold  I.,  and  Joseph 
'«’t\  0  vo^s*)*  Since  1894  he  has  been  the  editor  of 

‘  Dcnkmftler  der  Tonkunst  flir  Osterreicli,”  an  im¬ 
portant  publication  for  the  history  of  music. 

Bibliography  :  Riemann,  Musik-Lexikon,  1899,  s.v. 
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ADLER,  HELENE  :  German  teacher  and  wri¬ 
ter;  born  at .  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main  in  1849,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  Ludwig  Borne  was  born,  and 
winch  was  the  property  of  her  father,  who  was  one 
o  the  minor  officers  of  the  Jewish  communit}7-  of 
i rank-tort.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Wiesbaden 
v\  omen  s  College  in  1867,  and  for  fifteen  years  was 
eaclier  m  the  school  of  the  Frankfort  Orphan  Asy- 
hmi.  Miss  Adler,  who  since  1882  has  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  literature,  is  the  author  of  the  following 
JJorks;(l)  “BeimKuckuk”  (poems),  1S82;  (2)  “Re- 
UMon  und  Moral”  (a  treatise  on  education),  1882;  (3) 
n,  iaiSCr^llllDS  ”  (an  essay  on  the  education  of 
(poems)  '1897 5  ’  (4)  “Vorreden  und  Bruchstucke” 
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HERMANN :  Chief  rabbi  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  empire; 
born  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  May,  1839;  second  son 
of  Nathan  Marcus  Adler  ;  educated  at  University 
College  School  and  University  College,  London. 
He  studied  at  Prague  and  Leipsic  between  1860  and 
1862,  devoting  especial  attention  to  theology  and 
the  Talmud.  In  December,  1862,  he  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic,  and  next  year  Chief  Rabbi 
Rapoport  of  Prague 
conferred  upon  him  the 
hattarat  horaah  (rab¬ 
binical  diploma). 

In  1863  Dr.  Adler 
became  principal  of 
Jews’  College,  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  which, 
like  his  father,  he 
always  entertained  a 
special  regard.  Though 
he  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  London,  in 
1864,  he  remained  the 
tutor  of  theology  in 
Jews’  College  until 
1879,  when  he  relin¬ 
quished  his  active  du¬ 
ties  there.  However, 
he  did  not  entirely 
sever  his  connection 

ioo.l1  college;  lor  when  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  died  in 
1887  he  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
council,  and  at  his  election  as  chief  rabbi  in  1891 
he  became  president  of  the  institution. 

When  in  1879  advancing  age  compelled  his  father, 
the  chief  rabbi,  to  delegate  to  another  some  of  his  most 
onerous^  duties,  Dr.  Adler  became  his  deput}r,  and 
when  his  father  died  in  1890  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him  (June,  1891). 

Dr.  Adler’s  influence  has  been  very  wide-spread, 
covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire  and 
even  reaching  beyond.  He  is  socially 
Extent  of  the  recognized  representative  of  Eng- 
Influence.  lish  Jewry,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  philanthropic  cir¬ 
cles.  He  is  the  minister  of  the  Cathedral  Synagogue 
in  Duke’s  Place,  as  well  as  president  of  the  London 
bet  din. 

Dr.  Adler  holds  many  honorary  offices  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  addition  to  being  president  of  Jews’ 
College,  he  is  president  of  Aria  College.  For  a  time 
he  was  president  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England,  and  he  has  held  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Jewish  Religious  Educational  Board  and  of  the 
Anglo- Jewish  Association.  He  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  Russo- Jewish  Committee,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  at  Berlin  in  18S9  and  at  Paris  in  1890.  Outside 
the  community,  too,  he  holds  important  offices,  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  of  the  Mansion  House 
Association  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor. 


lie  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  “  Sermons  on  the 
Biblical  Passages  Adduced  by  Christian  Theologians 
in  Support  of  the  Dogmas  of  Their 
His  Works.  Faith”;  “Ibn  Gabirol  and  His  Re¬ 
lation  to  Scholastic  Philosophy,”  in 
“  University  College  Essays,  ”  1864 ;  “  Jewish  Reply  to 
Bishop  Colenso  ” ;  and  various  Sabbath  readings  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Religious  Knowledge.  Dr.  Adler  has  contribu¬ 
ted.  numerous  articles  to  reviews,  among  them  an 
article  in  reply  to  Prof.  Goklwin  Smith,  entitled 
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“Can  Jews  l>e  Patriots?”  (“Nineteenth  Century,” 
1878)  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Citron,  and  Jew.  World,  June,  1891; 
Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  Who's  Wliol  1899;  loung 
Israel ,  1S9T.  n  T 


ADLER,  ISAAC  :  Son  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Adler, 
American  physician  and  professor  of  clinical  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and 
Hospital;  bom  at  Alzey,  Germany,  in  1849;  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  1857.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1868,  studied  medicine  in  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Heidelberg 
in  1871.  From  the  year  1875  Adler  held  the  position 
of  visiting  physician  to  the  German  Hospital  in  New  t 
York  city.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  clin¬ 
ical  pathology  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical 
School.  Adler  was  elected  in  1898  consulting  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Montefiore  Home.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  scientific  monographs  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  one  of  which,  “  Observations  on  Cardiac  Syph¬ 
ilis  (“New  York  Medical  Journal,”  lxxiii.  577),  has 
had  the  distinction  of  being  translated  into  French 
in  “  Revue  Generate  de  Clinique  et  de  Therapie,”  xii. 
-818-824,  Paris,  1898.  W.  S. 


ADLER,  JACOB:  Judmo-German  actor;  born 
at  Odessa,  Russia,  January  1,  1855.  Influenced  by 
a  Jewish  troupe  which  came  from  Rumania  to 
Odessa  in  1875,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a 
theatrical  career.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
1878  at  the  theater  in  Kherson,  Russia,  and  from 
the  outset  proved  himself  a  skilful  interpreter  of 
the  sentiment  and  thought  of  the  Russian  ghetto. 
In  1883,  when  the  Russian  government  prohibited 
all  Jewish  plays,  Adler  emigrated  to  London.  In 
February,  1888,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  actors  on  the  Jewish 
•stage.  See  Drama. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Seifert,  in  Die  Iclischc  Bilhnc  (Judceo-Ger- 
lii an),  New  York,  1S97;  H.  Hapgood,  in  Evening  Post ,  New 
York,  October,  1900. 
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ADLER,  KARL  FRIEDRICH :  Austrian 
jurist;  born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  March  31,  1865. 
He  is  the  son  of  Moritz  Adler,  author  of  “  Der  Krieg, 
die  Congressideen,  und  die  Allgemeine  Wehrpfliclit  ” 
(1868).  Karl  Adler  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  was  professor  extraordinary  of 
commercial  law  in  the  University  of  \ienna  from 
1893  to  1898,  and  in  1900  was  professor  of  civil  law 
at  the  University  of  Czernowitz,  Bukowina.  In  1898 
he  embraced  Catholicism.  Adler  is  the  author  of  “  Das 
Oesterreichische  Lagerliausrecht  ”  (1892),  a  treatise 
on  the  Austrian  law  concerning  the  regulation  of 
storehouses;  “ Realcontract  und Vor vert-rag”  (1892), 
a  work  dealing  with  contracts  and  first  drafts ; 
“  Zur  Entwicklungslehre  und  Dogmatik  des  Gesell- 
schaftsrechts  ”  (1895),  an  examination  into  the  evo¬ 
lution  and  dogmatics  of  social  law.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  miscellaneous  papers  to  “Zeitsclirift  fur 
Handelsrecht”  (vol.  xxxv.),  “Archiv  fur  Burger- 
liclies  Reclit ”  (vol.  iii.),  “Conrad’s  Handworterbucli 
der  Staatswissenschaften, ”  “Zeitsclirift  fur  Privat¬ 
um!  Oeffentliches  Recht,”  “  Monatsschrift  fur  Han¬ 
delsrecht,”  etc.  S. 


yeshibah  (rabbinical  academy)  of  Rabbi  Hirsch  Kun- 
reuter,  at  Gelnhausen,  where  for  five  years  he  assid¬ 
uously  applied  himself  to  Talmudic  studies.  Thence 
he  went  to  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  partly  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  the  Talmud  by  Chief  Rabbi  Abraham  Bing 
and  partly  to  prepare  himself  for  academic  studies. 
In  1830  he  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Wurzburg.  From  his  intercourse  here  with  Einliorn 
and  Dukes  he  received  many  spiritual  suggestions. 
These  were  not  wasted ;  and,  under  the  advice  of  his 
teacher,  Professor  Wagner,  he  read  Herder’s  wri¬ 
tings,  which  definitely  shaped  his  conception  of  the 
clerical  calling  in  relation  to  preaching  and  practise. 

In  1832,  accompanied  by  friends,  he  journeyed  to 
Munich,  and  in  the  winter  of  1833  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen.  Return¬ 
ing  home,  he  prepared  for,  and  passed  with  honors, 
the  Theological  State  Board  examination,  prescribed 
by  law  for  teachers.  With  others  of  congenial  views, 
Adler  founded  (Wurzburg,  1837-38;  Munich,  1839- 
45)  “Die  Synagoge,”  a non-partizan  Jewish  religious 
journal,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  instruct  and  to  edify. 
At  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  Jewish  congre¬ 
gations,  convened  at  Wurzburg  by  order  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  government,  and  which  Adler  attended  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  congregation,  he  showed 
the  same  moderate  policy  that  he  pursued  through¬ 
out  his  life. 

In  1840  Adler  was  elected  district  rabbi  of  Kis- 
singen,  a  section  of  the  country  comprising  twenty - 
four  congregations.  A  memorandum  on  the  civic 
position  of  the  JewTs  in  Bavaria,  published  by  Adler 
in  1846  at  Munich;  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the 
deputy  Allioli,  and  entitled  “Emancipation  and  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Jewish  Race  and  its  Ad¬ 
versaries  ”  (Fiirth,  1850) ;  and  an  “  Open  Letter” 
(1852),  addressed  to  the  deputies  Ruland,  Sepp,  and 
Allioli,  were  all  w^ell  received. 

In  1852  Adler  received  a  call  to  Mayence ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  also  been  offered  the  -chief  rabbinate  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hesse,  at  Cassel,  as  successor  to  Philip 
Roman,  who  died  1842,  he  decided  to  accept  the 
latter  appointment.  While  at  Cassel,  in  addition  to 
his  increasing  ministerial  duties,  he  contributed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  literature  of  his  day.  >  “Talmudische 
Welt-  und  Lebensweisheit  ”  was  the  title  of  a  work  in 
which  lie  intended  to  treat  the  Pirke  Abot ;  but  only 
the  first  volume  appeared.  A  large  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  sermons  that  he  published  testify  to  his  hom¬ 
iletic  gifts.  In  the  field  of  pedagogics  he  was  also 
active,  editing  school-books,  especially  a  reader  for 
Jewish  schools  containing  numerous  translations  (in 
German)  from  rabbinical  literature.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  “  Discourses  for  the  Promotion  of  Humanity” 
(in  German,  3  vols.,  1S60,  1870,  1876).  The  Bavarian 
government  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gresses  of  rabbis  at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Bres¬ 
lau  ;  but  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  at  Cassel,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  in  those  of  the  synods  at  Leipsic  and  Augsburg. 
An  earnest  speaker,  he  strenuously  advocated  mod¬ 
eration,  pleading  for  union  and  peace.  His  last 
work,  favoring  wise  reforms,  bore  the  title  “Hillcl 
and  Shammai,  or  conservative  Reform  and  stable 
Conservatism ;  a  message  of  peace  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Israel  and  its  leaders,”  Strasburg,  1878. 
Bibliography  :  Kayserliny,  Bibliothek  JUdischer  Kanzelrcd- 


ADLER,  LAZARUS  (LEVI)  :  German  rabbi, 
of  the  period  of  transition;  born  at  Unsleben,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Nov.  10,  1810;  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  5, 
1886.’  He  studied  Hebrew  literature  at  an  early  age, 
and,  under  his  father’s  tuition,  read  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud.  In  accordance  with  the  system 
of  education  then  prevailing,  he  was  placed  in  the 


ADLER,  LIEBMANN :  American  rabbi;  bom 
atLengsfeld,  near  Eisenach,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany, 
January  9,1812;  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  January 
1892.  Lie  was  educated  in  Biblical  and  rabbinical 
literature  by  Isaac  Hess,  rabbi  of  Lengsfeld;  and, 
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under  Rabbi  Kunreutlier,  afterward  continued  his 
Hebrew  studies  in  Gelnliausen,  as  well  as  at  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  College  in  Frankfort,  where,  among  others. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Trier  and  Rabbi  Aaron  Fuld  were 
his  teachers.  On  leaving  the  college,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  at  the  Teachers’  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Weimar,  and,  after  graduation  there,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  teacher  in  his  native  town, 
Lengsfeld.  In  1854  Adler  emigrated  to  America, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  elected  teacher  and 
preacher  of  the  J ewish  congregation  at  Detroit.  In 
1861  he  received  a  call  from  the  Keliillath  Anshe 
Ma'arabh  (“  Congregation  of  the  Men  of  the  West  ”), 
of  Chicago ;  with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Ills 
congregation  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of  his 
official  position,  and  thus  contributed  to  his  ease 
and  comfort  in  his  declining  years. 

Adler  was  an  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
man.  He  abhorred  every  kind  of  polemic,  every 
expression  of  unkindness.  In  his  religious  views  he 
was  conservative;  yet  His  conservatism  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  feeling 
the  necessity  for  in¬ 
troducing,  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  extent,  some  re¬ 
form  in  the  liturgy 
of  his  congregation 
and  in  the  ceremonial 
life  of  his  people.  In 
1890  Adler  published 
three  volumes  of  ser¬ 
mons  :  “  Betraclitun- 
gen  liber  Texte  aus 
den  Fiinf  Blichern 
Mosis,  ”  2  vols.,  and 
“  57  Vortrftge  liber 
Texte  aus  den  Nach- 
mosaisclien  Biblisclien 
Blichern.”  A  selection 
from  Adler’s  sermons, 
in  an  English  transla- 
Liebmann  Adler.  tion,was  published  by 

the  J  ewish  Publication 
Society  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1898),  under  the 
title  of  “ Sabbath  Hours.” 


Bibliography:  Felsenthal,  Liebmann  Adler,  eine  Gedenk- 
Chicago,  1893 ;  Felsenthal  and  Eliassof,  History  of 
li-ChillaUi  Anshe  Ma'arabh ,  Chicago,  1897. 

B.  F. 


ADLER,  MARCUS  NATHAN  :  Born  at  Han¬ 
over,  June  17,  1837;  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Rabbi 
Nathan  Marcus  Adler;  conspicuous  for  his  labors 
in  connection  with  education;  communal  worker. 
He  entered  University  College,  London,  whence  he 
was  graduated  as  master  of  arts.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Jews’  College  and  of  the  Jewish 
High  School  for  girls ;  also  president  of  the  Stepney 
Jewish  schools. 

Adler  became  a  fellow  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society.  He  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  and  the  actuary  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Assurance  Company.  He  was  at  one  time  con- 
ndential  secretary  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  on  life  assurance,  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  archeology,  and  Jewish  history. 
Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book,  1899. 

F.  S.  W. 

0;.A^kER,  MICHAEL  :  English  rabbi ;  born  July 
7^  ,  jy  He  was  educated  at  Jews’  Free  School, 
Jews  College,  and  University  College,  London,  and 


was  graduated  from  the  London  University  with  the 
degree  B.A.  Adler  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Hammersmith  and  W est  Kensington  Synagogue,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1890.  He  became  honorary  chaplain  at  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrubs  Prison,  and  senior  master  of  Hebrew  at 
Jews’  Free  School,  in  1893.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Hebrew  Grammar  ”  (1st  ed.  1897,  2d  ed. 
1899),  and  “  Students’  Hebrew  Grammar  ”(1899).  He 
lias  contributed  various  articles  to  the  “Jewish  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  and  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book ,  1900. 

S. 

ADLER,  NATHAN  :  German  cabal ist ;  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  16,  1741;  died  there 
Sept.  17, 1800.  As  a  precocious  child  he  Avon  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai,  who,  in 
1752,  came  to  Frankfort  to  solicit  contributions  for 
the  poor  of  Palestine.  Adler  attended  the  rabbinical 
school  of  Jacob  Joshua,  author  of  “  Pene  Yehoshua‘,” 
■who  was  at  that  time  rabbi  at  Frankfort ;  but  his 
principal  teacher  was  David  Tebele  Schiff,  afterward 
rabbi  in  London.  In  1761  he  established  a yeshzbali  him¬ 
self,  in  which  several  prominent  rabbis  received  their 
early  teachings,  notable  among  whom  were  Abraham 
Auerbach,  Abraham  Bing,  rabbi  in  Wurzburg,  and 
especially  Moses  Sofer  (Schreiber),  rabbi  in  Presburg. 
Nathan  Adler  was  mystically  inclined.  He  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  and  adopted 
the  liturgical  system  of  Isaac  Luria,  assembling  about 
himself  a  select  community  of  cabalistic  adepts. 
He  prayed  according  to  the  Sephardic  ritual,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  priestly  blessing  every  day,  and  in 
other  ways  approached  the  school  of  the'HAsronr, 
who  had  at  that  time  provoked  the  strongest  cen¬ 
sures  on  the  part  of  the  Talmudists  of  the  old  school. 
His  followers  claimed  that  he  had  performed  mira¬ 
cles  (Moses  Sofer,  “ Hatam  Sofer,  Orah  Hayyim,” 
197),  and  turned  visionaries  themselves,  frightening 
many  persons  with  predictions  of  misfortunes  which 
would  befall  them.  Finally,  the  rabbis  and  con¬ 
gregational  leaders  intervened  in  1779  and  prohib¬ 
ited,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  the  assem¬ 
blies  in  Nathan  Adler’s  house. 

R.  Nathan,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  these 
orders,  but  continued  in  his  ecstatic  piety.  He  even 
excommunicated  a  man  who  had  disregarded  his 
orders,  although  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  congregation.  His  doors  remained  open  day 
and  night,  and  he  declared  all  his  possessions  to 
be  common  property,  that  thus  he  might  prevent 
the  punishment  of  those  who  might  carry  away  by 
mistake  anything  with  them.  Moreover,  he  com¬ 
manded  Moses  Sofer,  who  had  quarreled  with  his 
father,  never  to  speak  to  liis  parent  again.  When 
the  same  disciple  reported  to  him  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  Talmud,  he  advised  him  to  cele¬ 
brate  that  event  by  a  fast  of  three  days.  In  spite 
of  the  continued  conflict  with  the  congregational 
authorities,  the  fame  of  R.  Nathan’s  piety  and 
scholarship  grew,  and  in  1782  he  was  elected"  rabbi 
of  Boskowitz  in  Moravia.  But  his  excessive  and  mys¬ 
tical  piet}r  having  made  enemies  for  him,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  his  congregation,  and  in  1785  returned  to 
Frankfort.  As  he  still  persisted  in  his  former  waj’s, 
the . threat  of  excommunication  was  renewed  in  1789, 
which  act  was  not  repealed  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  wife,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Feist  Cohen 
of  Giessen,  survived  him.  He  left  no  children, 
though  Nathan  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  London,  was 
named  after  him.  His  mysticism  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  repugnance  to  literary  publications. 
The  cabalists  claimed  that  real  esoteric  theology 
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should  never  be  published,  but  should  only  be 
orally  transmitted  to  worthy  disciples.  In  his  copy 
of  the  Mislinali  he  wrote  brief  marginal  notes, 
mostly  cross-references.  Some  of  them  were  col¬ 
lected  and  explained  with  admirable  ingenuity  by 
B.  H.  Auerbach  under  the  title  “Mishnat  Rabbi 
Natan.  ”  One  responsum  is  found  among  those  of 
Moses  Sofer  on  “  Yoreli  De‘ah,”  261. 

Bibliography:  Auerbacli,  preface  to  “  Mishnat  Rabbi  Natan,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1S62;  M.  Horovitz ,  Frankfurter  Rab- 
hi-nen ,  iv.  3S  ct  scq.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1885 ;  S.  Schrei- 
ber,  Hut  ha-Meshulash  (Biographies  of  Moses  Sofer,  Akiba 
Eger,  arid  Abraham  Samuel  Benjamin  Sofer),  pp.  2b  et  scq. 
(full  of  legends),  Pecs,  1887 ;  L.  Low,  Gesammeltc  Sclmften , 
ii.  91-94,  Szegedin,  1890.  ^ 

ADLER,  NATHAN  MARCUS  :  Chief  rabbi 
of  the  British  empire;  born  in  the  city  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  January  15,  1803;  died  at  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  January  21,  1890.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Marcus  Baer  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  Hanover.  He 
came  from  a  Jewish  family  of  Frankfort,  which,  for 

several  centuries,  sup¬ 
plied  theologians  to 
the  rabbinical  chairs 
of  the  Continental 
ghettos.  Bom  when 
Hanover  was  an  ap¬ 
panage  of  the  English 
crown  under  George 
III.,  he  was  a  British 
subject,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  broadest 
lines.  In  addition  to 
Hebrew  and  theolog¬ 
ical  learning  under 
his  father’s  supervi¬ 
sion,  he  received  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  the 
classical  and  modern  languages,  attending  succes¬ 
sively  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Erlangen,  Wurz¬ 
burg,  and  Heidelberg.  After  obtaining  Ins  degree  at 
Erlangen  he  was  appointed,  in  1880,  chief  rabbi  of 
Oldenburg,  and  within  a  year  he  became  chief  rabbi 
of  the  city  of  Hanover. 

In  1842  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  Solomon 
Herschell,  died.  At  this  juncture  a  very  critical 
subject  agitated  Anglo -Jewish  communal  life,  be¬ 
ing  nothing  less  than  a  schism,  which 
Election  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  Burton 
as  Chief  street,  of  a  reform  congregation,  quite 
Rabbi.  independent  of  the  English  rabbinate. 

Thus  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the 
chief  rabbi  was  naturally  fraught  with  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  There  were  fifteen  candidates 
for  the  position.  The  final  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Adler,  who  on  July  9,  1845,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  chief  rabbi  in  London. 

Dr.  Adler’s  earliest  efforts  were  directed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Jewish  education  in  England,  and  lie 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  planning  for  the  systematic 
training  of  future  teachers.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  propounded  a  scheme  for  the  training  of 
Jewish  ministers  and  teachers,  with  which  a  public 
day-school  for  the  sons  of  the  Jewish  middle  classes 
was  to  be  connected.  Many  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  realization,  especially  the  question  of  en¬ 
dowments;  but  through  Dr.  Adler’s  perseverance 
these  were  overcome,  and,  on  November  11,  1855, 
Jews’  College  was  inaugurated,  he  himself  be¬ 
ing  elected  its  first  president.  After  this.  Dr.  Ad¬ 
ler  turned  his  attention  to  synagogal  administra¬ 
tion,  and,  on  solicitation,  consented  to  some  slight 
modifications  in  the  ritual.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
provincial  synagogues;  undertaking  occasional  pas¬ 


toral  visits  to  them;  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
more  directly  under  his  influence.  To  unite  the 
various  metropolitan  synagogues  under  a  central 
administration  was  the  next  object  of  his  endeavors, 
and  it  was  partly  at  his  initiative  that  the  foundation 
of  the  United  Synagogue  was  under- 
The  United  taken.  A  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Syna-  scheme  providing  that  the  forms  of 
gogue.  worship,  religious  observances,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  spiri¬ 
tual  administration  of  the  United  Synagogue  should 
be  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  chief 
rabbi.  This  clause,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations 
and  prescribed  forms  of  service  for  special  occasions. 
He  received  appeals  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
worked  with  the  Board  of  Deputies  and  the  Anglo- 
Jewisli  Association  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  in  Rumania  and  their  relief  in  the  Holy  Land. 
In  1866  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Marriage  Law 
Commission,  and  prepared  an  important  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  operation  of  the  marriage  laws  as  affect¬ 
ing  Jews  in  England.  Dr.  Adler  maybe  considered 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  Hospital  Sabbath  move¬ 
ment  among  Jews,  the  object  of  which  was  an 
annual  collection  for  the  hospitals,  taken  up  in  all 
British  synagogues.  In  connection  with  this  lie 
compiled  a  service  for  the  celebration  of  Hospital 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogues.  The  organization  of 
the  London  and  provincial  charities  was  undertaken 
at  his  suggestion,  and  a  more  discriminating  and 
systematic  method  for  dealing  with  the  poor  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Adler  gave  impetus  to  the  system 
of  free  religious  education,  and  supervised  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  community.  In  1880  a  conference  of 
delegates  of  the  various  synagogues  was  held  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  ritual. 
Thereupon  a  report  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Adler,  who 
conceded  many  of  the  more  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  delegates. 

In  the  same  year  the  United  Synagogue,  finding 
that  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties  was  increasing, 
appointed  a  deputy  delegate  chief  rabbi;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  Dr.  Adler  continued  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Adler’s  life  is  to  be  found  in 
his  unflinching  orthodoxy.  His  sincerity  was  every¬ 
where  admitted,  and  his  love  for  Juda- 
OrtRo-  ism  and  his  loyalty  to  its  orthodox 
doxy.  presentation  were  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine  and  real.  Great  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  education,  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a 
union  of  Talmudic  scholarship  and  general  culture 
unusual  among  the  rabbis  of  his  generation  were  his 
most  prominent  characteristics. 

He  was  the  author  of :  (1)  Hebrew  prayers,  recited 
during  critical  episodes  in  English  history;  (2)  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Sermons”  in  German  and  Eng- 
His  lish,  including  his  installation  address 
Writings,  in  London,  “The  Jewish  Faith,”  and 
“  The  Bonds  of  Brotherhood  ” ;  (3)  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  “  Derashot”  (Disquisitions),  delivered 
by  him  semiannually  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Talmud ;  (4)  “Responsa,  ”  several  having  reference 
to  ritualistic  questions  in  the  Anglo-Jewisli  commu¬ 
nity  (manuscript);  (5)  “Hiddusldm”  (Novelise),  con¬ 
sisting  of  short  notes  on  the  Talmud  and  Posekim, 
especially  the  Turirn,  with  some  annotations  on  Hai 
Gaon’s  commentary,  “  Seder  Teharot,  ”  Berlin,  1856; 
(6)  German  translation  of  Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzaii” 
with  copious  explanatory  notes  (manuscript) ; .  (7) 
commentary  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  entitled 
“Netinah  la-Ger”  (A  Gift  to  the  Proselyte),  puff 
lislied  with  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Wilna,  1875 
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(in  connection  with  this  commentary  lie  edited  the 
“Sefer  Yaer,”  or  “Patshegen,”  and  a  Masorali  on  the 
Targum) ;  (8)  “  Ahabat  Yonatan  ”  (The  Love  of  Jona¬ 
than),  a  work  in  the  same  style,  as  the  “Netinali” 
on  the  so-called  Targum  of  Jonathan,  consisting  of 
three  parts. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ii.  381-384;  Jew.  Chron. 

and  Jew.  World ,  Jan.  24,  1890. 

G.  L. 

ADLER,  SAMUEL  ;  German -American  rabbi, 
Talmudist,  and  author;  born  at  Worms,  Germany, 
Dec.  3, 1809 ;  died  in  New  York,  June  9, 1891.  From 
his  father,  Isaac  Adler,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
dayyanim,  or  associate  rabbis,  in  Worms,  young  Ad¬ 
ler  received  his  first  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews. 
When  Rabbi  Isaac  Adler  died  (Dec.  23,  1822)  lie  left 
his  widow  and  five  jroung  children  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Samuel,  though  then  but  thirteen,  in 
spite  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  extreme  priva¬ 
tion,  continued  his  studies  at  the  yeshibot  (Talmud- 
ical  colleges)  in  his  native  city  and  in  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Main,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  regular  classical 
and  general  studies  at  the  high  schools  of  those  cities. 
After  graduating  from  the  Frankfort  Gymnasium, 
Adler  entered,  in  1831,  the  University  of  Bonn  and 
later  that  of  Giessen,  where,  in  1836,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  His  first  official  po¬ 
sition  was  that  of  preacher  and  assistant  rabbi  in 
Worms.  In  1842  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
congregations  in  Alzey  and  its  neighborhood,  and  he 
remained  in  this  position  until  1857.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  year  he  received  a  call  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  Emanu-El  in  New  York,  as  successor  to 
Dr.  L.  Merzbacher,  who  had  died  a  few  months  pre¬ 
viously.  Adler  accept  ed  the  call,  and  in  March,  1857, 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  remained  active 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  this  congregation  until  1874, 
in  which  }7ear  he  was  made  rabbi  emeritus  and  re¬ 
lieved  from  active  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  G. 
Gottlieil  was  his  successor. 

Samuel  Adler  was  not  merely  a  thorough  Talmud - 
ical  scholar ;  he  was  also  a  master  of  the  entire  field 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  Jews.  Whatever  had 
any  relation  to  his  coreligionists — their  history,  relig¬ 
ion,  literature,  etc.  — interested  him  and  was  studied 
by  him.  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  also  a  man 
of  vigorous  action.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of 
his  career  in  Germany  he  took  part  energetically  in 
the  efforts  at  that  time  being  made  to  remove  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  oath  more 
Juclaico.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the 
lower  and  higher  schools  of  Worms  on  equal  terms 
with  Protestant  and  Catholic  teaching.  He  labored 
earnestly  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  through  his 
influence  that  the  barrier  was  leveled  which  had 
separated  the  women’s  synagogue  from  that  of  the 
men  in  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Worms.  He  gave 
Ins  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  young,  both  in  the  city  and 
m  the  rural  schools  of  which  he  had  the  supervision. 

,  made  it  his  aim  to  enhance  the  order,  the  solem¬ 
nity,  and  the  dignity  of  the  public  worship.  He 
was  instrumental  in  founding  a  number  of  new 
charitable  institutions.  Above  all,  he  labored  with 
patient  zeal  to  instruct  the  congregations  under  his 
charge  in  their  ancestral  religion,  to  liberate  them 
ii  om  the  deadening  influence  of  literalism,  and  to 
quicken  in  them  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  In  this  en¬ 
deavor  he  frequently  drew  upon  the  storehouse  of 
ns  great  Talmudic  learning  for  the  arguments  which 
ie  usec*  m  ids  struggle  for  progress,  seeking  always 


to  rest  the  reformation  of  manners  upon  a  basis  of  in¬ 
ward  conviction,  and  favoring  a  gradual  transforma¬ 
tion  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  He  attended  the  three  great  rabbinical  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  Brunswick  (1844),  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  (1845),  and  Breslau  (1846),  respectively,  and 
took  a  notable  part  in  their  proceedings.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  rabbi  and  preacher  by  the  Jewish  reform 
congregation  in  Lemberg,  Galicia,  but  he  declined 
the  call.  Throughout  his  life  Adler  was  an  untiring 
student,  and  his  happiest  hours  were  those  spent  in 
his  library.  He  belonged  to  what  ma}7  be  called  the 
historico-critical  school  in  the  science  of  Judaism. 
He  contributed  scholarly  articles  to  several  learned 
periodicals ;  for  example,  “  Contributions  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Sadduceeism, ”  “Jewish  Conference  Papers  ” 
(New  York,  1880), “Benedictions  ”  (New  York,  1882). 
Some  of  these  the  author  collected  and  published 
under  the  Hebrew7  title,  “Kobe?  ‘al  Yad”  (Collec¬ 
tions),  Newr  York,  1886,  mainly  as  a  souvenir  for  his 
friends.  His  extensive  library  of  rabbinica  w7as  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  family  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati. 

Bibliography:  Sonntagsblatt  der  New  Yorker  Staatszeit - 
ling ,  June  2.1, 1891. 

B.  F. 

ADLER,  VICTOR :  Austrian  physician,  journal¬ 
ist,  and  leader  of  the  Austrian  labor  movement ;  bom 
at  Prague,  June  24,  1852.  Having  been  graduated 
asM.  D.,  he  settled  in  Vienna,  where  his  professional 
practise  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Vienna 
poor.  Adler  began  to  study  their  economic  conditions,  ‘ 
which  led  him  to  an  examination  of  the  w7hole  social 
problem.  So  intense  became  his  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  he  gave  up  his  practise  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  socialism.  When  he  joined  the  so¬ 
cialistic  movement,  the  working  classes  of  Austria 
were  disorganized  and  wasted  their  energies  in  fac¬ 
tional  fights  and  anarchistic  plots.  Owing  to  his 
uncommon  knowledge  of  economics,  his  keen  wit, 
and  organizing  ability  Adler  became  a  powrer  among 
them,  and  in  1890,  after  several  years  of  educational 
work  carried  on  as  speaker  and  editor  of  the  “  Gleich- 
lieit,”  he  united  them  into  a  strong  political  party. 
Under  his  leadership  the  chief  efforts  of  the  part}7 
were  now  directed  toward  securing  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  During  this  period  of  great  agitation  Adler 
wras  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Austria. 
The  government  made  concessions,  and  on  March  9, 
1897,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  working 
men  of  Vienna  wrent  to  the  polls  and  elected  four¬ 
teen  ^  of  their  candidates.  Adler,  who  had  been 
nominated  in  one  of  the  parliamentary  districts  in 
Vienna,  was  defeated,  owing  to  a  combination  of  all 
the  Antisemitic  forces  against  him.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  pamphlets  on  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  and  translated  Stepniak’s  “Pea¬ 
sants”  from  Russian  into  German.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  “Wiener  Arbeiter- 
Zeitung”  and  a  contributor  to  several  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  reviews. 

Bibliography:  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  TTTcn,  i.  2; 
Bliss,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform ,  s.v.  ^  g 

ADMAH  (“Red”  or  “Red  Land”):  A  tow7n 
named  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Canaan  (Gen  x. 
19),  whose  king  was  Shinab  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  wras 
destroyed  together  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  those  two  cities,  but  later  accounts  refer  to  it 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Hosea,  xi.  8).  G  B.  L. 

ADMISSIONS  IN  EVIDENCE;  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  in  Jewish  law7  must  be  attested  by  at  least  tw7o 
witnesses,  and  be  of  a  disinterested  and  impartial 
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character;  lienee  self -admission,  or  voluntary  con¬ 
fession,  is  not  good  evidence,  and  is  not  admissible 
except  in  the  cases  mentioned  below. 

— —In  Criminal  Cases  :  Admission  in  criminal 
cases  is  entirely  excluded,  and  is  not  even  considered 
in  evidence.  Applying  the  Talmudic  maxims  D'lX 

lEtty  ynp  (“Each  man  is  his  own  near  rela¬ 
tive  ”) — relatives  can  not  bear  witness  against  one  an¬ 
other—  and  yen  D'tPD  D*1X  ['X  (“  One  can  not  in¬ 

criminate  himself”),  the  Jewish  legislators  probably 
thought  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  methods  pre¬ 
vailing  in  their  times  of  extorting  confessions  by  tor¬ 
ture.  The  Talmud,  endeavoring  to  give  a  legal  aspect 
to  the  conviction  of  Achan  on  his  own  confession 
(Josh.  vii.  10-24),  has  the  following  haggadic  explana¬ 
tion  :  “  Joshua  pleaded  before  the  Almighty :  ‘  O  Lord 
of  the  universe,  tell  me  who  is  the  man  ?  ’  God  an¬ 
swered  :  *  I  do  not  divulge  the  secret  of  any  person ; 
furthermore,  I  am  no  informer.  But  go  and  make 
investigation  among  the  tribes  and  families.  *  When 
Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  was  ‘  taken ’  he  protested 
against  such  a  method  of  conviction :  ‘  Has  not  Moses 
our  master  taught  us,  “at  the  mouth  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy 
of  death  be  put  to  death  ”?  ’  (Deut.  xvii.  6).  Joshua 
then  spoke  persuasively  to  Achan :  ‘  My  son,  I  pray 
thee,  make  confession.’  Achan  finally  confessed, 
4  Thus  and  thus  have  1  done  ’ ;  and  when  his  confes¬ 
sion  was  substantiated  by  the  finding  of  the  property 
concealed  ‘  in  his  tent  and  the  silver  under  it,  ’  this 
made  the  conviction  legal”  (Yer.  Sanli.  vi.  23 b). 

Regarding  admission  in  perjury,  the  Rosh  (Asher 
ben  Jeliiel)  wrote  the  following  responsum : 

“  Replying  to  your  inquiry :  According  to  our  laws,  one  who 
has  sworn  that  lie  will  do  a  certain  thing  and  afterward  admits, 
4 1  have  broken  my  oath  and  not  done  as  I  have  sworn  ’—which 
fact  could  not  be  established  by  witnesses,  but 
In  Perjury,  solely  by  his  own  admission— does  not  become 
thereby  a  disqualified  witness  for  future  cases, 

as  the  rule  is.  *•  a.  man  cannot  incriminate  himself,'’  and.  this  person 

who  took  an  oath  to  enter  the  accounts  m  the  book  justly,  truth¬ 
fully,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  now  admits  false  and 
fraudulent  entries,  is  not  to  be  regarded  a  perjurer  by  law,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  can  not  otherwise  be  proved  that  he  has  presumptu¬ 
ously  broken  his  oath.  However,  should  you  think  it  advisable 
and  proper  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  him  for  contempt  and  bare¬ 
facedness  for  saying  that  he  has  broken  his  oath,  you  may  act  in 
accordance  with  your  discretion. 

44  Attested  by  the  writer, 

44  Asher,  son  of  Jehiel  of  blessed  memory.” 

(Rosh,  44  Responsa”  No.  5,  rule  ii.) 

Admission  involving  the  guilt  of  another  person  is 
valid,  though  not  operative  against  the  person  ma¬ 
king  it,  as  in  the  case  of  unnatural  offenses  (Sanli. 

9&  et  seq.).  Raba’s  rule  in  this  case  is  X'TXT 
(“We  split  the  testimony”),  the  first  part  being  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  otherwise  the  maxim  is  nrttfpD  JYnjJ 

r&'D  fthm  (“  Testimony  partly  annulled  is  all  an¬ 
nulled  ”). 

_ In  Civil  Cases:  Admission  effecting  one’s  own 

loss  is  regarded  as  good  evidence,  the  maxims  con¬ 
cerning  criminal  cases  being  reversed:  Hip  DTX  px 

U1DE)  ^>NX  (“One  is  not  related  to  one’s  money”; 
Sanli.  10a  et  passim),  and  therefore  man  may  testify 

against  himself  in  civil  cases  and  p  fl&nin 


restitution  for  the  stolen  property,  but  need  not  pay 
tlie  fine  of  double,  four,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  theft,  as  tlie  case  might  otherwise  require  (Ex. 
xxi.  37,  xxii.  3) :  provided,  however,  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  was  made  before  tlie  bet  din,  or  court,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  sued  and  evidence  was  produced  against 
him;  otherwise  his  subsequent  admission  is  of  no 
avail  to  release  him  from  the  fine  (Maimonides,  “  Hil- 
kot  Genebah,”  iii.  8,  9). 

Admission  of  a  debt  must  be  made  before  two  men 
expressly  requested  to  serve  as  witnesses  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point ;  otherwise,  if  stated  in  the  absence  of 
the  creditor,  the  debtor  can  claim  that  the  statement 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  believe 
he  was  poor.  Then,  again,  if  the  creditor  was  pres¬ 
ent,  the  debtor  can  claim  that  the  statement  was 
made  in  fun,  W\n  HDCPD  (“  I  have  been  joking  ”).  In 
fact,  the  debtor’s  silence  to  the  creditor’s  demand, 
before  witnesses,  is  a  better  indication 

Of  a  Debt,  of  his  consent  than  bis  admission  under 
these  circumstances.  The  best  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  creditor  is  to  have  the  debtor  admit  his 
indebtedness  after  due  demand  in  court,  when  the 
debtor  can  not  have  recourse  to  any  such  excuses 
(Sanh.  iii.  6,  29 a\  “  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  HoskenMislipat,” 
§32). 

Admission  of  a  debt  by  a  person  on  the  point  of 
death,  however,  is  valid  m  any  event,  as  WX  Dnx 
nrp£  ntocyio  (“  One  is  not  likely  to  joke  on  his 

death-bed  ” ;  B.  B.  175a;  “  Hoslien  Mislipat,”  §  81,  2). 

Admission  in  writing  must  be  made  by  the  debtor 
dictating  the  contents,  appointing  the  witnesses  (DHK 
ny),  and  ordering  them  to  write  and  sign  the  note 
OlOJini  inrD),  Which  makes  it  a  recorded  document 
pledged  by  the  debtor’s  landed  property,  which  can  be 
seized  for  the  payment  of  the  note  even  from  subse¬ 
quent  purchasers;  otherwise  the  note  has  no  more 
value  than  an  unsecured  debt,  and  liis  property  subse¬ 
quently  sold  can  not  be  held  for  the  payment  of  the 
note.  Hence  tlie  witnesses  must  not  act  without 
special  instruction  from  tlie  debtor  (Maimonidea, 
“Hilkot  Mai  well,”  xi.  §  1). 

If  there  are  two  partners,  A  and  B ,  in  a  firm,  ad¬ 
mission  made  by  partner  A  of  the  payment  of  a  debt 
from  G,  a  debtor  of  the  firm,  due  the  partnership,  A 
claiming  to  have  received  the  mone3r  and  put  it  in 
the  partnership  treasury  is  not  binding  on  partner 
B,  who  disputes  the  fact.  However,  G  is  released  of 
his  debt  by  the  admission  of  A,  who  must  prove 
his  statement  or  reimburse  B  (Maimonides, “Hilkot 
Sheluhin,”  x.  6), 

Admission  by  a  debtor  of  part  payment,  if  made 
after  suit  lias  begun,  subjects  tlie  debtor  to  an  oath; 
whereas  a  debtor,  by  general  denial,  is  legally  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  oath.  The  Talmud  reasons  that  m 
the  latter  case  a  man  having  the  effrontery  to  deny 
outright  will  not  shrink  from  swear- 
Of  Part  ing  falsely.  In  case  witnesses  testify 

Payment  to  the  full  payment  the  oath  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  debtor  who  admits 
only  part  payment ;  but  purchasers  of  his  property 
can  claim  that  they  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  the  full  payment  of  tlie  note  (Mishnali 
Sliebu.  vii.  1;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  To‘en,”  iii.  §  1» 
iv.  §  1  et  seq. ). 


'EH  HXDD  0‘  The  admission  of  the  defendant  is 
as  good  as  a  hundred  witnesses”;  Tosef.  B.  M.  i. 
10  et  passim).  The  only  benefit  one  can  deri  ve  by 
one’s  admission  is  to  save  an  extra  fine;  as  in  tlie 
case  of  a  person  admitting  seduction,  who  must  pay 
damages  for  degradation  and  impairment,  but  need 
not  pay  as  a  fine  the  amount  of  the  legal  dowry  (Ex. 
xxii.  16,  Sliebu.  v.  4.  Ket.  42a).  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  a  thief ;  if  he  admits  his  guilt,  he  must  make 


blto graph  y  :  Hai  Gaon,  Mishpctc  Shcbu'ot,  pp.  1-3,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1782 ;  Sigmund  Maver,  Einleituny  in  die  Gesctzgemnq 
i uni  Mcdicin  des  Talmuds  (translated  from  tlie  French  oi 
I.  M.  Rabbinowitz),  Treves,  1883;  Frankel,  Dcr  GerichtUclie 
Bcweis ,  pp.  339-341,  Berlin,  1846;  Blumenstein,  Die  Ver- 
sehiedenen  Eidesarten  nach  Mosaisch  -  Talmmliscfim 
Rcchtc ,  p.  6,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1883 ;  M.  Bloch,  Die  Cim- 
°rocess-Ordnuncj  nach  Mosaisch-Rabbinisclicm  <  Rccntc, 
pp.  41-43,  Budapest,  1882;  J.  Klein,  Das  Gerichtlicnc  Bc- 
weisverfahren ,  p.  0,  Halle,  1885,  _ 
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ADMON  B.  GADDAI :  One  of  three  police- 
court  iuclges  in  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 

_ tlie  others  being  Hanan  b.  Abishalom  (Hanan  the 

■Egyptian)  and  Nahum  the  Median.  Altogether 
there  were  nearly  four  hundred  such  judges  in  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  only  the  most  prominent  among  them  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  of  these  Admon  is  the  chief. 
These  judges  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  judges  to  receive  remuneration  (Mishnah  Bek. 
iV.  0);  ,  their  salaries  being  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
Temple  treasury.  Each  of  them  was  allowed  annu¬ 
ally  ninety-nine  manali  (see  Coins)  ;  but  where  family 
circumstances  required  it  the  judge  was  allowed  to 
draw  a  larger  amount  (Ket.  105a).  At  what  particu¬ 
lar  age  they  flourished  can  not  be  ascertained  with 
precision ;  but  from  the  fact  that  Rabban  Johanan  b. 
Zakkai  and  Rabban  Gamaliel  expressly  sanction  some 
of  Admon’s  and  Hanan’s  decisions  (Ket.  xiii.  1--9)  it 
necessarily  follows  that  their  terms  of  office  preceded 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  S.  M. 

ADMONI.  See  Rufus. 


ADOI ;  Name  of  the  father  of  Hananiali,  a  resh 
valuta  (prince  of  the  captivity),  who  flourished  about 
700.  It  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  Persian  form 
of  a  Semitic  name,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
familiar  Ida,  or  Ada  (Adda),  known  from  Jewish 
and  Palmyrene  sources,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  Persian  suffix  oi,  as  a  term  of  endearment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  : 

174. 


Lazarus,  in  N.  BrulPs  JahrhUchcr,  1890,  x. 

L.  G. 


ADOLESCENTOLI,  DEGLI,  or  DEI,  EAN- 
CIULLI  (D’nyjn) :  One  of  the  four  or  five  noble 
families  which,  according  to  legend,  were  transported 
by  Titus  (70-81)  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  family,  however,  can  only  be  traced  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  family  seat  was  at  Bologna.  A  notable  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tliis  family  was  Moses  bex  J TjIxajei 

Nagari.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
there  were  in  Spain  and  in  southern  Prance  families 
named  Dels  Infanz  and  Dels  Fils,  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  learning.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  Italian  family  Degli  Adoleseen- 
toli. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden  in 

Rom,  pp.  24,  299,  444;  Neubauer,  in  Zunz's  JubelSClirtft ,  p. 

139 ;  Zunz,  in  Kerem  Hemccl,  v.  132.  _ 

M.  R. 

ADOLPHTJS,  SIR  JOHN  :  English  lawyer,  his¬ 
torical  and  political  writer;  born  at  London  in  1768; 
died  there  July  16, 1845.  His  grandfather,  a  Jew  of 
German  extraction,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  wrote  a  French 
romance,  “Histoire  des  Diables  Modernes.”  Adol¬ 
phus'  father  was  not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  only 
through  the  liberality  of  an  uncle  was  Adolphus  en¬ 
abled  to  live  in  London.  To  this  relative  he  owed  his 
education,  as  well  as  his  indenture  to  an  attorney  in 
1783.  On  completing  his  articles  in  1790  he  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1793  Adolphus  married  a  Miss 
Leycester,  of  White  Place,  Berkshire,  “a  lady  of  good 
family  and  small  fortune.”  For  several  years  he 
continued  to  neglect  law  for  literature.  At  first 
he  assisted  Archdeacon  Coxe  with  his  “Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,”  and  then  published  his  own 
“  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution  ” 
(1799) ;  “  The  British  Cabinet,  containing  Portraits  of 
Illustrious  Personages,  with  Biographical  Memoirs,” 
and  “  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  in  1783” 
(1802).  The  last- mentioned  work  exhibits  consid¬ 


erable  learning  and  independent  research,  and  was 
commended  by  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  (1802,  No. 
2)  “for  its  perfect  impartiality  in  narrating  events 
and  in  collecting  information.” 

Through  the  success  of  his  work  and  the  kind 
offices  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Adolphus  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Addington,  the  prime  minister,  who 
engaged  him  for  political  work  which  included  pam¬ 
phleteering  and  electioneering.  In  1803  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  France  from  1790  to  the  Abor¬ 
tive  Peace  of  Amiens,  ”  and  a  pamphlet,  “  Reflections 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Rupture  with  France.  ” 
Shortly  afterward  Adolphus  resolved  to  return  to 
the  profession  of  law.  He  entered  himself  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1803,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1807.  He  took  up  criminal  law  as  a  specialty,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  English 

bar.  Among  his  more  notable  forensic  successes  is 
his  ingenious  defense  of  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
Cato  street  conspirators  in  1820.  His  legal  career 
being  now  firmly  established,  he  again  devoted  a 
part  of  his  time  to  literature,  and  published  “  The 
Political  State  of  the  English  Empire”  (four  volumes, 
1818),  “  Observations  on  the  Vagrant  Act  ”  (1824), 
and  “  Memoirs  of  John  Bannister  ”  (1839).  Bannister 
was  a  comedian  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted.  In  1840  he  resolved  to  continue  his 
“  History  of  England,  ”  and  reissued  the  first  volume, 
which  had  gone  through  four  editions.  By  1845  he 
had  issued  seven  volumes,  and  was  at  work  on  the 
eighth  when  he  died.  Apart  from  these  elaborate 
works,  he  wrote  several  essays  for  the  “  British  Critic  ” 
and  the  “  Annual  Register.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Gentlemen's  Magazine ,  1845 ;  Diet,  of  Na~ 

tional  Biography,  s.v. 

M.  B. 

ADOMIM  BEN  TAMIM.  See  Dunash  ben 
Tamim. 

ADONAI  ('fw,  literally  “my  Lord,”  the  plural 
form  of  Adon,  that  is,  “  Lord  ”  or  “  Lordship  ”) :  This 

■word  occurs  in  tlie  jVIasoretie  text  315  times  by  tlie 

side  of  the  Tetragram  YHWH  (310  times  preceding 
and  five  times  succeeding  it)  and  134  times  without 
it.  Originally  an  appellation  of  God,  the  word  be¬ 
came  a  definite  title,  and  when  the  Tetragram  became 
too  holy  for  utterance  Adonai  was  substituted  for 
it,  so  that,  as  a  nple,  the  name  written  YHWH  re¬ 
ceives  the  points  of  Adonai  and  is  read  Adonai^  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  Adonai  precedes  or  succeeds  it  in 
the  text,  when  it  is  read  Elohim.  The  vowel-signs 
e,  o,  a,  given  to  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  written 
text,  therefore,  indicate  this  pronunciation,  Aedonai, 
while  the  form  Jehovah,  introduced  by  a  Christian 
writer  about  1520,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
translation  of  YHWH  by  the  word  Lord  in  the  King 
James’s  and  in  other  versions  is  due  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  reading  of  the  Tetragrammaton  as  Adonai,  and 
this  can  be  traced  to  the  oldest  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  Septuagint.  About  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Sliem  ha-Meforash,  the  “  distinctive  name  ” 
YHWH,  there  is  no  authentic  information.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  Second  Temple  the  Name  was 
still  in  common  use,  as  may  be  learned  from  such 
proper  names  as  Jeholianan,  or  from  liturgical  for¬ 
mulas,  such  as  Halelu-Yali.  At  the 

Pronun-  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  era,  how- 

ciation.  ever,  the  use  of  the  Name  was  reserved 
for  the  Temple.  From  Sifre  to  Num. 

vi.  27,  Mishnah  Tamid,  vii.  2,  and  Sotah,  vii.  6  it 
appears  that  the  priests  were  allowed  to  pronounce 
tlie  Name  at  the  benediction  only  in  the  Temple ; 
elsewhere  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  appellative 
name  ( 'kin-nay )  “Adonai.”  Philo,  too,  in  referring 
to  it  says  (“Life  of  Moses,”  iii.  11) :  “  The  four  letters 
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may  be  mentioned  or  beard  only  by  holy  men  whose 
ears  and  tongues  are  purified  by  wisdom,  and  by  no 
other  in  any  place  whatsoever.  ”  According  to  Jose¬ 
phus  (“  Ant.  ”  ii.  12,  §  4) : 

“  Moses  besought  God  to  impart  to  him  the  knowledge  of  His 
name  and  its  pronunciation  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  invoke 
Him  by  name  at  the  sacred  acts,  whereupon  God  communicated 
His  name,  hitherto  unknown  to  any  man ;  and  it  would  be  a  sin 
for  me  to  mention  it.” 

Pronunciation  of  the  Name  by  the  Temple  priests 


correct  pronunciation  became  a  secret,  entrusted 
only  to  the  kasherim  (worthy  ones)  or  the  zemcHm 
(Essenes  =  “  the  humble  or  chaste  ones  ”),  but  with¬ 
held  from  the  frivolous,  the  Hellenists  ( yeruzim ); 
and  even  the  former  were  taught  it  only  once  every 
seven  years,  and  then  only  after  due  purification  and 
sanctification  (see  Kid.  71a;  Yer.  Yoma,  l.c.,  and 
compare  Tosef.,  Yadayim,  at  the  close,  in  Simson 
of  Sens’  commentary).  “Wo  upon  you,  ye  Phar¬ 
isees,  who  pronounce  the  Holy  Name  each  morning 
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also  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Tosef. ,  Sotali,  xiii.  8, 
quoted  Menahot,  109Z>,  and  Yoma,  39b,  relates  that 
“from  the  time  Simon  the  Just  died  [this  is  the 
traditional  expression  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period],  the  priests  refrained  from  blessing 
the  people  with  the  Name  ” — in  other  words,  they 
pronounced  it  indistinctly,  or  they  mouthed  or  mum¬ 
bled  it.  Thus  says  Tosef.,  Ber.  vi.  23:  Formerly 
they  used  to  greet  each  other  with  the  Ineffable 
Name ;  when  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  study 
of  the  Law  came,  the  elders  mumbled  the  Name. 
Subsequently  also  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  Name 
by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  that 
ought  to  have  been  heard  by  the  priests  and  the 
l^eople,  according  to  the  Mishnali  Yoma,  vi.  2,  be¬ 
came  inaudible  or  indistinct. 

R.  Tarfon  (or  Tryplion)  relates  (Yer.  Yoma,  iii. 
40 d) :  “  I  was  standing  in  the  row  of  young  priests, 
and  I  heard  the  high  priest  mumbling  the  Name, 
while  the  rest  of  the  priests  were  chanting.  ”  Thus  the 


without  due  purification!  ”  said  the  Hemerobaptists ; 
whereupon  the  Pharisees  sarcastically  replied :  “Wo 
upon  you  who  pronounce  the  Hol}r 
The  Use  Name  with  an  organ  of  the  body,  while 
of  the  your  body  itself  is  unholy !  ”  However, 
Name.  it  appears  from  Ta'anit,  19a  and  ‘Ab. 

Zarah,  18a,  that  the  Essene  saints  made 
use  of  the  Name  in  their  invocations  and  miraculous 
cures,  which  was  afterward  declared  to  be  a  griev¬ 
ous  sin  (Sanh.  x.  1;  compare  also  Book  of  Wisdom, 
xiv.  21).  But  while  even  among  these  the  right  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  forgotten  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  b.y  Pliinehas  b.  Jair,  “  the 
Saint,”  that  the  knowledge  and  the  correct  use  of  the 
Name,  so  wondrously  efficacious  in  the  blessed  days 
long  gone  by,  would  again  be  restored  in  the  Messi¬ 
anic  age  (see  Pes.  50a,  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  and 
to  Ps.  xci.),  according  to  R,  Mana  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  (Yer.  Sanh.  x.  23b),  the  Samaritans  then  used 
the  Ineffable  Name  in  their  oath,  and  Theodoret,  the 
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Church  father,  in  the  fifth  century,  tells  us  that  he 
hoard  it  pronounced  by  them  as  Yabe ,  which  is  the 
oci ur valent  of  Yahweh.  Even  in  the  writing  of  the 
Kame  scrupulous  care  had  to  be  taken  by  the  scribes 

(see  Soferim,  v.  6).  _  . 

The  day  on  which  the  Pharisees  succeeded  m 
abrogating  the  ancient  Sadducean  custom  of  hav- 
incr  the  Sacred  Name  written  in  public  documents 
was  celebrated  as  a  great  day  of  thanksgiving 
(explained  correctly  by  Dalman,  against  R.  H.  186; 
compare  with  Yadayim,  iv.  8,  “Wo  upon  you,  ye 
Sadducees  who  write  the  name  of  the  temporary 
ruler  alongside  of  the  Sacred  Name !  ”).  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible,  even 
though  some  scribe  might  now  and  then  write  the 
Tetraorammaton  in  the  archaic  Hebrew  form  on 
the  margin,  mill,  as  found  by  Origen  (see  facsimile 
attached  to  article  Aquil a),  took  great  care  to  render 
the  name  IHIII  regularly  Kvpiog,  Lord,  as  if  they 
knew  of  no  other  reading  but  Adonai.  Transla¬ 
tions  dependent  upon  the  Septuagint  have  the  same 


teen  attributes  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  according 
to  Bosh  ha-Shanah,  176,  and  the  final  clause  of  ver. 
9  of  the  same  chapter) ;  being  the  propitiatory  ver- 
sicle  running  through  the  whole  system  of  seli- 
hot.  This  pizmon  is  usually  associated  with  the 
beautiful  melody  given  on  the  previous  page,  a 
characteristically  Polish  utilization  of  the  plaintive 
Oriental  chromatic  scale.  The  melody  is  not  of 
great  age.  F.  E.  C. 

ADONAI  BEKOL  SHOFAR  (-lait?  ") : 

A  short  pizmon  of  four  stanzas,  each  ending  and 
commencing  with  the  respective  halves  of  Ps.  xlvii. 
6.  It  is  chanted  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  before  the 
first  sounding  of  the  shofar  on  the  Day  of  Memo¬ 
rial,  or  New -year  festival.  The  traditional  mel¬ 
ody,  which  is  repeated  after  the  second  sounding  of 
the  shofar  in  the  musaf  prayer,  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  old  tunes  of  Provence  and  Navarre,  and 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  folk-song  from  the 
Pyrenean  region,  adapted  for  use  in  worship  by  the 
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reading  of  the  Name.  Not  from  “  superstitious  fear  ” 
or  misapplication  of  the  third  command  of  the  Dec¬ 
alogue  or  of  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  but  from  a  reverential 
feeling  that  the  Name  ought  not  to  be  pronounced 
except  with  consecrated  lips  and  to  consecrated  ears, 
the  substitute  “  Lord  ”  came  into  use.  Yet  this  simple 
measure,  introduced  to  guard  the  Name  against  pro¬ 
fane  use,  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
securing  to  the  Biblical  God  the  universal  character 
with  which  He  is  invested  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and 
the  Ruler  of  men  and  nations.  YHWH,  as  the  God 
of  Israel,  might  still  be  taken  as  a  tribal  God ;  The 
Lord  is  no  longer  the  God  of  one  people;  He  is  Lord 
of  all  the  world,  the  Only  One.  Compare  Name 
of  God,  Siiem  ha-Meforash,  and  Tetragramma- 
TON. 

BiblioCtRapiit  :  Gustaf  H.  Dalman,  Der  Gottesname  Adonai 

und  seine  Geschichte :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  1.  and  ii. ;  C. 

Taylor,  Sailings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ,  1S97,  pp.  156  et  seq. 

K. 

ADONAI,  ADONAI :  The  pizmon  (hymn)  on 
the  thirteen  Attributes  of  God  in  the  selihot 
(propitiatory  prayers)  for  the  fifth  intermediate  day 
of  the  Tex  Days  of  Penitence,  according  to  the 
northern  liturgies.  It  is  repeated  in  full  in  the 
“  Ne  Tali  ”  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  There 
are  five  verses  bearing  the  acrostic  Amittai,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name,  with  a  refrain  compounded  of  the  thir- 


Spanish  Jews  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  practise  already  familiar  in  the  day  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  and  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  continu¬ 
ing  down  to  the  period  of  the  Expulsion.  The  secu¬ 
lar  names  of  such  melodies  are  given  in  the  rubrics 
of  many  editions  of  the  Sephardic  Mahzor,  the 
hymns  ( piyutim )  included  in  which,  while  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  more  closely  reproduce  the 
meter  and  rhythm  of  the  Gentile  secular  verse  than 
the  “rimed  prose”  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  northern  liturgy.  These  hymns  thus  lent  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  secular  melodies.  F.  L.  C. 

ADONAI  MELEK  (-^D  ”)  :  A  refrain  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  particularly  during  the  services  of 
the  days  of  penitence,  built  up  of  the  following  Scrip¬ 
tural  phrases:  “  The  Lord  reignetli  ”  (Ps.  x.  10,  Heb.); 
“The  Lord  reignetli”  (Ps.  xciii.  1);  and  “The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  ”  (Ex.  xv.  18).  Being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  penitential  services  of  both  the  Ash¬ 
kenazic  and  Sephardic  liturgies  as  a  refrain,  phrase 
by  phrase,  to  poems  in  stanzas  of  three,  verses,  the 
two  traditional  melodics  may  be  quoted  in  contrast, 
since  they  are  characteristic  of  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  traditional  music  of  the  northern 
and  that  of  the  southern  Jews  of  Europe.  In  the 
Sephardic  liturgy  (along,  at  least,  the  Dutch,  which 
is  also  the  British  and  Colonial,  line  of  transmission ; 
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for  the  Italians  have  perhaps  approximated  to  the 
Ashkenazim  in  this  respect)  the  melodies  are  in¬ 
tended  more  for  congregational  singing  than  for  the 
cantor’s  elaboration.  Thus  they  usually  present  a 
definite  rhythmic  form,  with  the  simple  outline  of 
a  folk-song,  from  which,  indeed,  many  were  first 
adapted ;  and  their  tonality  rarely  is  other  than  the 
minor  or  the  ma j or  mode.  The  Sephardim  have  more 
traditional  strains  suited  for  rendering  by  a  congre¬ 
gational  unison,  and  as  a  result  these  melodies  have 
varied  but  little  in  local  tradition. 

In  the  Ashkenazic  liturgy,  however,  the  cantor 
was,  from  ancient  times,  not  so  much  the  leader  of 


the  Middle  Ages  are  largely  “modal” — constructed, 
that  is,  in  scales  such  as  those  of  the  Catholic  plain- 
song,  where  the  “  tonic  ”  is  some  note  other  than  the 
do  or  la  of  the  modern  modes,  and  the  semitones 
in  consequence  fall  into  a  different  position  in  the 
octave  from  those  which  characterize  the  major  and 
minor  scales. 

Finally,  the  old  northern  intonations  often  differ 
in  the  phrase  with  which  they  close,  alike  from  the 
Sephardic  and  from  modern  melodies,  since  the  ca¬ 
dence  rarely  rises  to  the  keynote,  but  falls  to  it,  or 
often  to  the  dominant,  as  in  the  “plagal  cadence,” 
a  frequent  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  example 
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B.  Ofthe  Ashkenazim. 
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the  congregational  song  as  the  practised  vocalist  who 
musically  interpreted  the  text  to  the  listening  con¬ 
gregation.  More  rarely,  in  consequence,  were  the 
melodies  founded  on,  or  imitated  front,  the  secular 
music  of  the  land  and  time ;  but  they  were  devel¬ 
oped  from  snatches  of  tune  of  earlier  origin  or  from 
brief  quotations  from  parts  of  the  service-music  of 
cognate  intention.  Thus  the  northern  intonations  for 
parallel  passages  are,  generally,  nearer  to  cantilla- 
tion  than  to  tune,  of  irregular  and  unrhythmic  form, 
and  the  original  lines  are  well  overlaid  with  rnelis- 
matic  adornment,  ill-adapted  for  congregational  ren¬ 
dering,  and  frequently  varying  in  non-essential  de¬ 
tails,  according  to  the  particular  line  of  tradition.  . 

Moreover,  the  northern  melodies  handed  down  from 


above.  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  interval  in  the 
melodies  of  the  Levant.  F.  L.  C. 

ADONI-BEZEK. — Biblical  Data  :  Canaanitisli 
king  (Judges,  i.o-7),  in  the  town  of  Bezek.  He  was 
routed  by  Judah  and  fled,  but  was  caught.  His 
thumbs  and  great  toes  were  cut  off,  as  a  divine  retri¬ 
bution — as  he  himself  acknowledged — for  the  same 
mutilation  visited  by  him  upon  seventy  kings.  Such 
treatment  rendered  the  captives  practically  harmless 
in  case  of  war,  as  they  could  neither  run  nor  handle 
the  bow.  See  Adoni-zedek.  I.  M.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Midrasli  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  purport  of  the  Biblical  account  of 
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Adoni-bezek’s  former  greatness  was  to  show  how 
verv  powerful  and  wealthy  were  the  Canaanites 
whom  Israel  conquered  by  the  grace  of  God.  For 
vell  Adoni-bezek,  compared  with  others  among 
them  must  have  been  only  an  unimportant  chief¬ 
tain  ■  since  his  name  is  lacking  in  the  list  of  kings 
in  Josh  xii.  9-24,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  subjugated  seventy  other  kings  (Yalk.  on 
Judges  §  37,  quoted  from  Sifre,  but  not  found 
there).  ’  L-  G- 

ADONIJAH  (“  Yah  is  Lord  ”).  —  Biblical 
Data :  1.  Fourth  son  of  David,  by  Haggith.  After 
Absalom’s  death  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  by  summoning  the  court  officials  to  a 
solemn  sacrifice  (I  Kings,  i.  5).  Adonijah  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  Solomon  through  the  influence  of  Batli- 
sheba  the  mother  of  the  latter,  and  through  the  di¬ 
plomacy  of  the  prophet  Nathan.  After  his  retirement 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Solomon  for  seeking  in  mar¬ 
riage  Abisliag,  David’s  concubine.  This  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  of  constructive  treason  (I  Kings,  ii. 

25  [AY.  26]).  J-  P-  McC. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  the 

rabbis,  the  expression  “  and  his  mother  bare  him  after 
Absalom ”  (I  Kings,  i.  6)  is  used  to  indicate  that  both 
these  sons  of  David  were  of  the  same  type  and  that 
their  actions  were  similar  (B.  B.  109ft,  Midr.  Teh.  on 
ii  7),  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  were  pretend¬ 
ers  to  the  throne,  and  that  each  kept  fifty  runners. 
These  were  not  ordinary  footmen,  but  were  men 
whose  spleens  had  been  cut  out  and  the  fleshy  soles 
of  whose  feet  had  been  cut  away',  both  of  which  op¬ 
erations  were  held  to  make  running  easy  (Sank.  21ft ; 
‘Ah.  Zarah,  44a).  All  this,  however,  was  of  no  avail 
to  Adonijah.  His  incapacity  for  the  throne  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  David  did  not  fit 
him:  this  crown  miraculously  fitted  the  legitimate 
kings  of  the  house  of  David  only  (Sanli.,  l.c.).  The 
rabbis  ascribe  Adonijah’s  death  at  the  hands  of  Solo¬ 
mon  to  his  anxiety  to  usurp  the  throne,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  Solomon  seized  the  first  pretext 
offered  to  put  his  brother  out  of  the  way  (I  Kings,  ii, 
13 etseq,\  Yer,  Peali,  i.  16a).  L.  G. 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  time  of  Jelioshapliat  (II  Cliron. 
xvii.  8).  3.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  at  the 

time  of  the  restoration  (Neli.  x.  16).  In  Ezra,  ii.  13; 
viii.  13,  and  Neh.  vii.  18  he  appears  under  the  name 
of  Adonikam.  The  latter  form  is  probably  correct. 

J.  F.  McC. 

ADONIM  HA-LEVI.  See  Dtoash  ben  Labrat. 

ADONIRAM  (also  ADORAM,  HAD  ORAM  ; 

“The  Lord  is  Exalted  ”) :  Superintendent  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes  in  the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Rehoboam(“  Adoram,”  II  Sam.  xx.  24;  “Hadoram,” 
II  Cliron.  x.  18).  In  both  cases,  the  Septuagint  gives 
“Adoniram.”  He  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  sece¬ 
ding  Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  by  whom  he 
had  been  sent  to  collect  the  tax  in  the  north  (I  Kings, 
iv.  6;  v.  14;  xii.  18).  G.  B.  L. 

ADONIS  (BAAL  OF  THE  PHENICIANS). 

See  Tammuz. 

ADONIS  PLANT.  See  Naaman. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (“Zedek  is  Lord”):.  King  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Pal¬ 
estine  (Josh.  x.  1,  3).  He  led  a  coalition  of  five  of 
the  neighboring  Amorite  cities  to  resist  the  inva¬ 
sion, but  the  allies  were  defeated  at  Gibeon,  and  suf¬ 
fered  at  Betk-lioron,  not  only  from  their  pursuers, 
but  also  from  a  great  hail-storm.  The  five  allied 
kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkedali  and  were 


imprisoned  there  until  after  the  battle,  when  J oshua 
commanded  that  they  be  brought  before  him ;  where¬ 
upon  they  were  brought  out,  humiliated,  and  put  to 
death.  The  name  Adoni-zedek  seems  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  into  Adoni-bezek  in  Judges,  i.  5-7. 
Bibliography  :  G.  F.  Moore,  Judges ,  in  International  Crit¬ 
ical  Commentary ,  p.  16. 

D.  G.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  the 

Midrasli,  the  name  Adoni-zedek  means  “  Master  of 
Zedek”— that  is,  “of  Jerusalem,”  the  city  of  right¬ 
eousness  {zedek ;  Gen.  R.  xliii.  6).  L.  G. 

ADON  <OLAM(D^iy  |V"!K)  Music  :  One  of  the 
few  strictly  metrical  hymns  in  the  Jewish  liturgy,  the 
nobility  of  the  diction  of  which  and  the  smoothness  of 
-whose  versification  have  given  it  unusual  importance. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  Sephardim  and  in 
British  synagogues  generally,  it  is  congregationally 
sung  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  and  festival  morn¬ 
ing  services,  and  among  the  Ashkenazim  also  it 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  hymn  Yigdal  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  on  these  occasions,  while 
both  hymns  are  almost  universally  chanted  on  the 
Eve  of  Atonement.  Because  of  this  solemn  associa¬ 
tion,  and  on  account  of  its  opening  and  closing 
sentiments,  the  hymn  has  also  been  selected  for  read¬ 
ing  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying.  It  is  likewise 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  the  daily  morning 
prayer,  that  its  utterance  may  help  to  attune  the 
mind  of  the  ■worshiper  to  reverential  awe.  In  the 
Sephardic  version  the  hymn  comprises,  six  stanzas 
of  tvro  verses  each,  but  the  fourth  (which  is  but  an 
amplification  of  the  third)  is  omitted  by  the  Ashke¬ 
nazim.  For  so  wide-spread  and  beloved  a  hymn, 
the  traditional  tunes  are  singularly  few^.  Only  four 
or  five  of  them  deserve  to  be  called  traditional.  Of 
these  the  oldest  appears  to  be  a  short  melody  of 
Spanish  origin  (see  A  belowT). 

Of  similar  construction  is  a  melody  of  northern 
origin  associated  by  English  Jew^s  with  the  peniten¬ 
tial  season  (see  B  below). 

This  melody  is  often  sung  antipkonally,  between 
precentor  and  congregation,  although  it  was  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  for  congregational  rendering  only, 
like  the  Spanish  tune  given  above  it.  The  best 
knowrn  of  the  other  traditional  antiphonal  settings 
exists  in  twro  or  three  forms,  the  oldest  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  one  given  below  (C). 

Every  one  of  the  synagogal  composers  of.  the 
nineteenth  century  has  written  several  settings 
for  “Adon  4 Olam.”  Most  of  them— following  the 
earlier  practise  of  the  continental  synagogues  dur¬ 
ing  the  modern  period  (see  Choir)— have  attempted 
more  or  less  elaborately  polyphonic  compositions. 
But  the  absurdity  of  treating  an  essentially  congre¬ 
gational  hymn  so  as  to  render  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  of  it  impossible  is  latterly  becoming  recognized, 
and  many  tunes  in  true  hymn  form  have  been  more 
recently  composed.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  setting  written  by  Simon  W.  Waley  (1827-76) 
for  the  West  London  Synagogue,  which  has  become 
a  classic  among  the  British  Jews,  having  been  long 
ago  adopted  from  the  “  reform  ”  into  the  “  ortho¬ 
dox  ”  congregations  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  here  excerpted  from  the  music-book  of  that 
synagogue  by  the  wardens’  kind  permission  (see  D 
below)  F.  L.  C. 

[The  Adon  ‘Olam  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
hymns  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
employed  in  the  various  rituals  all  over  the  w^orld, 
though  not  ahvays  at  the  same  period  of  the  service 
or  on  the  same  occasions ;  thus  in  the  Roman  Mahzor 
it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  service  and 
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sung  together  with  Yigdal  (Zunz,  “Ritus,”  p.  80). 
In  the  Sephardic  liturgy  it  has  twelve  strophes;  in 
the  German,  only  ten.  Baer,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  “  Prayer-book  ”  (Rodellieim,  1868),  says  that  the 
hymn  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  be  recited  be¬ 
fore  retiring,  as  it  closes  with  the  words :  “  Into  His 
hand  I  commit  my  spirit  when  I  fall  asleep  and  when 


When  this  our  world  shall  be  no  more, 
In  majesty  He  still  shall  reign, 

Who  was,  who  is,  who  will  for  aye 
In  endless  glory  still  remain. 

Alone  is  He,  beyond  compare, 

Without  division  or  ally ; 

Without  initial  date  or  end. 
Omnipotent  He  rules  on  high. 


ADON  ‘OLAM 


A  Allegretto . 
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Congregation.'Le  -‘et  na‘a  -  sah  be  -  l^ef  -  go  kol, 

I  awake.  ”  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  hymn  recommended  its  use  in  the 
liturgy,  and  that  it  was  chanted  indiscriminately  at 
the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  service.  The  date 
and  the  name  of  the  author  are  unknown. 

The  following  translation  of  the  hymn,  in  which 
the  meter  of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  is  by 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes : 

ADON  ‘OLAM. 

Tbe  Lord  of  all,  who  reigned  supreme 
Ere  first  Creation’s  form  was  framed ; 

When  all  was  finished  by  His  will 
His  Name  Almighty  was  proclaimed. 


A  -  zay  me  -  lek  she  -  mo  nik  -  ra. 


He  is  my  God  and  Savior  too, 

To  whom  I  turn  in  sorrow’s  hour— 

My  banner  proud,  my  refuge  sure— 

Who  hears  and  answers  with  His  power. 

Then  in  His  hand  myself  I  lay, 

And  trusting,  sleep ;  and  wake  with  cheer ; 

My  soul  and  body  are  His  care ; 

The  Lord  doth  guard,  I  have  no  fear ! 

Bibliography  :  Landshuth’s  note  in  Siddur  Hcgyon  Lcb.  p. 
5,  Konigsberg,  1845. 


ADOPTION  :  The  adrogatio  of  the  older  Roman 
law — a  legal  process  by  which  a  man  can  create  be- 
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tween  himself  and  a  person  not  his  child  relations  that 
properly  belong  only  to  father  and  child — is  unknown 
to  both  Biblical  and  Talmudic  law.  But  the  feel- 
in  o-  that  the  man  and  woman  who  bring  up  a  child, 
and  more  especially  those  who  teach  the  child  virtue 
and  the  fear  of  God,  should  be  honored  as  parents  is 

ADON 


Merab  bore  them,  and  Michal  reared  them;  to  teach  us  that 
whoever  rears  an  orphan  in  his  own  house  is,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  deemed  its  parent.  R.  Hanina  drew  the  same  doo- 
trine  from  Ruth,  iv.  17.  ‘And  the  women  her  neighbors  gave  it 
a  name,  saying.  There  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi.’  Now,  did 
Naomi  bear  him?  Did  not  Ruth  bear  him?  Ruth  bore  him 
and  Naomi  reared  him;  therefore  he  is  called  Naomi’s  child. 

“  R.  Eleazar,  quoting  Ps.  lxxvii.  15,  finds  the  doctrine  in  these 
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strongly  expressed  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  19&),  which, 
ih  the  usual  way,  strengthens  the  views  of  the  sages 
with  quotations  from  Scripture.  Concerning  the  sons 
of  Michal,  daughter  of  King  Saul,  mentioned  in  II 
Sam.  xxi.  8,  Babbi  Joshua  b.  Korha,  one  of  the  sages 
of  Mishnaic  times,  asks : 

u  Did  Michal  bear  them  ?  Did  not  rather  Merab  bear  them  ? 


words:  ‘Thou  hast  with  thine  arm  redeemed  thy  people,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Selah !  ’  And  was  not  Jacob  their 
father?  Yes ;  Jacob  begat  them,  but  Joseph  nourished  them ; 
therefore  they  take  bis  name.  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahmani  says,  on 
the  authority  of  R.  Jonathan :  Whoever  teaches  the  son  of  his 
companion  the  Law,  has  the  right,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  to 
be  deemed  that  person’s  father :  for  it  is  said  (Num.  iii.  1,  2) : 
‘These  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,’  and  farther 
on :  ‘  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ’ ;  this  is  to 
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tell  thee  that  Aaron  begat  them,  and  Moses  taught  them :  hence 
they  are  set  down  under  Moses’  name.” 

By  a  similar  exegetical  process  Moses  is  called  tlie 
son  of  Bitliiah,  tlie  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (I  Chron.  iv. 
18),  whom  legend  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  prin¬ 
cess  who  saved  and  reared  Moses  (Meg.  13a).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Scriptures  show  how  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  brought  up  Moses,  as  if  she  were  his  mother ; 

and  how  Mordecai,  after  the  death  of 
Adoption  in  Esther’s  father  and  mother,  “took  her 
Female  unto  himself  for  a  daughter  ”  (Esth. 

Line.  ii.  7) ,  and  Esther  treated  him  with  the 
implicit  obedience  due  to  a  father.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  she  would 
have  inherited  his  estate  in  preference  to  nearer  blood 
relations ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  a  method  for 
creating  such  a  relation  between  them  as  would  make 
her  his  heiress  was  ever  known  to  the  laws  of  Israel. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5),  “Ephraim  and  Manasseli  .  .  .  are  mine; 
as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine,”  which 
indicates  that  the  writer  was  probably  acquainted 
with  Adoption  in  the  legal  sense,  such  as  would 
give  to  the  chosen  children  the  right  of  inheriting 
from  the  person  adopting  them;  for  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  passage  is  to  account  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseli,  with  dis¬ 
tinct  territories,  on  an  equality  with  the  tribes^claim- 
ing  descent  from  Jacob’s  sons.  L.  N.  D. 

Adoption  in  a  legal  sense  is  practically  unknown 
in  lands  and  conditions  in  which  in  case  of  childless¬ 
ness  a  man  may  marry  another  wife  in  order  to  beget 
a  son  for  his  heir  (see  Koran,  sura  xxxiii.  3,  and 
Hughes,  “Dictionary  of  Islam,”  s.v.  “Adoption”). 
In  fact,  the  Mosaic  institution  of  the  Leviiiate,  by 
which  the  surviving  brother  is  enjoined  to  many  his 
deceased  brother’s  wife  in  order  to  give  him  a  male 
heir,  shows  that  Adoption  in  the  Roman  sense  did 
not  exist  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (see  Dent.  xxv. 
5-6;  compare,  however,  Sifre,  ii.  289;  Yer.  Yeb.  ii. 
105;  Bab.  Yeb.  24 a,  where  this  primitive  view  is  no 
longer  accepted).  The  Adoption  of  the  slave  as  son 
and  heir,  as  indicated  in  the  Bible  in  the  words  of 
Abraham,  “One  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir” 
(Gen.  xv.  3),  was  probably  practised  frequently  in 
the  manner  described  in  I  Chron.  ii.  34  et  seq. ,  where 
Sheslian  is  mentioned  as  having  given  his  daugh¬ 
ter  as  wife  to  his  servant  and  adopted  their  sons  as 
his  own. 

Yet  some  form  of  Adoption  was  in  use  in  Biblical 
times.  At  first,  barren  wives  are  found  giving  to 
their  husbands  their  female  slaves  with  the  view  of 
adopting  any  children  borne  by  the  latter  (Gen.  xvi. 
2,  xxx.  3),  the  mode  of  Adoption  being  that  the 
handmaid  brought  forth  her  child  upon  the  knees  of 
the  adoptive  mother  (Gen.  xxx.  3;  compare  Gen.  1. 
23).  According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  7,  §  1),  Abra¬ 
ham,  being  at  first  childless,  adopted  Lot  as  his  son. 
According  to  Philo  (“  Yita  Mosis,”  i.  5)  and  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  ii.  9,  §  7),  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  formally 
adopted  Moses  as  her  son  (Ex.  ii.  10).  So  Ruth,  iv. 
16  and  Esth.  ii.  7  are  understood  by  many  (see  Vul¬ 
gate  to  Esther)  as  referring  to  Adoption;  the  placing 
of  the  child  upon  the  knee  or  bosom  (Ruth,  iv.  .16) 
resembling  the  old  Teutonic  mode  of  Adoption 
(Grimm,  “Deutsche  Rechts-Alterthiimer,”  p.  464). 
According  to  Ewald  (“  Alterthumer,  ”  p.  1 91),  the  mode 
of  Adoption  was  the  casting  of  a  garment  upon  the 
person  to  be  adopted :  the  term  “  Mantelkind,  ”  in 
German,  points  to  the  same  origin.  Elijah  cast  his 
mantle  upon  Elisha  to  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
him  as  his  spiritual  heir  (I  Kings,  xix.  19-21);  and 
so,  Ewald  thinks,  should  the  words  be  explained 
which  Ruth  uses  to  Boaz:  “Spread  thy  skirt  over 


thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  the  redeemer”  (go-el) 
(Ruth,  iii.  9).  When  the  Lord  finds  Israel  as  a  waif 
in  the  wilderness,  He  is  described  as  performing  the 
same  symbolical  rite :  “  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee, 
and  covered  thy  nakedness,  and  entered  into  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  thee”  (Ezek.  xvi.  8).  Now,  while  the 
former  sentence  was  rather  to  denote  a  nuptial  rela¬ 
tionship  (see  W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,”  p.  87),  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  original  mode  of  recognizing  paternal 
relations  to  a  child  with  the  duty  of  protection  im¬ 
plied  thereby.  It  is  possible  that  spreading  of  the 
garment  over  a  woman  was  a  more  primitive  form 
of  marriage;  while  the  spreading  of  the  mantle  as 
in  the  case  of  Elisha  was  a  mode  of  installation  or 
investiture  as  prophet.  Accordingly,  the  stranger 
who  enters  into  new  religious  relation  with  the  Deity 
of  his  adopted  land  is  said  to  come  under  the  wings 
of  the  Deity  whose  protection  he  seeks.  Thus  Boaz 
says  to  Ruth :  “  A  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the 
Lord,  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art 
come  to  seek  refuge  ”  (Ruth,  ii.  12).  This  became 
the  standing  expression  for  conversion  to  the  Jewish 
religion  in  rabbinical  times ;  for  example,  Abraham 
brought  many  Gentiles  under  the  wings  of  the  Slie- 
kinali  (Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Sliecliter,  text  B ,  xxvi.,  and 
elsewhere).  God  is  in  this  manner  represented  as  ex¬ 
tending  His  Fatherly  protection  to  the  proselyte  who 
recognizes  Him  as  liis  God  and  Father.  From  this 
point  of  view  Paul  always  speaks  of  conversion  as 
“adoption”  ( vloOeala ),  literally,  acceptance  as  God’s 
children:  Rom.  viii.  15,  “Ye  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption  [being  accepted  as  children],  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father  ” ;  Rom.  ix.  4,  “  Israelites,  to 
whom  pertaineth  the  adoption  ”  [=  the  acceptance 
as  God’s  children] ;  Gal.  iv.  5,  Eph.  i.  5.  Compare 
“Apost.  Const.”  ii.  26  and  32,  “The  bishop,  your 
father,  leads  you  to  a  new  birth  for  adoption.  ” 
Bibliography:  Ben  Chananja,  lS58,i.  391  etseq.;  Fassel,  Do* 

Mosaiscli-Rahh.  Civil-Rccht,  §  178;  Mayer,  Die  Rechtedev 

Isracliten,  Athencr ,  and  Rocmer ,  ii.  426  et  seq. 

ADORAIM  :  Fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam 
in  Judah;  now  called  Dura  (II  Chron.  xi.  9  etseq.). 

G.  B.  L. 

ADORAM.  See  Adoniram. 

ADORATION,  FORMS  OF  :  The  various  ges¬ 
tures  and  postures  expressive  of  homage.  In  re¬ 
ligious  adorations  these  gestures  and  postures  were 
originally  innate  and  natural  expressions  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling,  but  in  the  course  of  religious  de¬ 
velopment  they  became  merely  external,  without 
conscious  regard  to  what  they  were  supposed  to 
express.  From  the  time  that  man  conceived  his 
god  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  around  him  (see  Anthropomorphism), 
the  relationship  of  man  to  God  expressed  itself  also 
in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
factors— man  and  God.  Thus,  with  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  kissing  and  stroking  the  idol  was  one  of 
the  oldest  characteristics  of  worship;  so,  too,  their 
kinsmen,  the  Arabs,  manifested  reverence  toward 
their  stone  images  mainly  by  these  two  methods  of 
caress  (Wellliausen,  “Reste  d.  Arabisclien  Heiden- 
tliums,”  p.  109).  The  Jews,  in  prophetic  times, 
practised  the  kissing  of  Baal  (I  Kings,  xix.  18)  and 
also  of  the  golden  calves  (Hosea,  xiii.  2).  Where  the 
idol  was  inaccessible,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to 
throw  a  kiss  with  the  hand — a  form  of  adoration 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
antiquity  (see  Job,  xxxi.  27).  The  Latin  aclomtio  and 
the  Greek  irpooKwelv }  which  are  the  terms  generally 
used  for  adoration,  signified,  originally,  this  kiss  from 
tlie  hand.  The  significance  of  stroking  the  idol  in 
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ancient  Israel  is  shown  by  the  expression  riK  r6n 
"H  vq  (“  to  implore  God’s  grace  ”),  which,  according 
to  Marti  (“Gescliichte  der  Judischen  Religion,”  p. 
34).  originally  meant  “  to  propitiate  the  god  ”  by 
stroking  the  face  of  the  idol  (compare  Ps.  xlv.  13 ; 
Prov.  xix.  6,  Ileb. ).  To  appear  barefooted  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  another  ancient  Semitic  mode  of  adoration, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Ex.  iii.  5  and  Josh.  v.  15 ;  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  heathen  Arabs  performed  their 
sacred  pilgrimage  barefoot  (Wellhausen,  l.c.  HO). 


form  of  the  root  Tip  (“to  bend  the  knee”);  for  the 
full  mnwn  (“  prostration  ”)  was  preceded  by  a  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  knee.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
Semitic  practise  of  setting  one’s  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  the  conquered  foe  (Josh.  x.  24,  Ps.  cx.  1),  a  custom 
also  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (see  the 
plate  in  Riehm,  “Handbuch  d.  Biblischen  Alter- 
thums,”  p.  889).  It  was  a  sign  of  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion,  and  was  expressed  symbolically  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  proslcynesis  (“  lying  down”),  as  shown,  for 


Worshipers  of  the  Stars. 

(From  Menant,  “  Glyptique  Orientale.”) 


The  underlying  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid 
polluting  the  deity  residing  in  the  shrine  by  bring¬ 
ing  into  that  shrine  the  dust  of  the  street. 

With  the  spiritual  development  of  Jewish  worship 
— in  other  words,  with  the  triumph  of  the  prophetic 
idea — the  ancient  Forms  of  Adoration 
In  .  could  not  remain  unchanged,  and  were 
Prophetical  therefore,  like  so  many  other  ancient 
Times.  customs,  adapted  to  the  newer  relig¬ 
ious  views.  Thus,  the  various  gestures 
and  positions  of  the  body  at  prayer — especially  in 
the  preexilic  period — betray  quite  distinctly  their 
origin  in  the  old  places  of  worship.  The  spreading 
oi  tlie  hands  at  prayer,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
older  portions  of  Scripture  (Isa.  i.  15,  Ex.  ix.  29),  is, 
as  the  Assyrian  bas-relief  of  Jews  before  Sennacherib 
indicates,  the  gesture  of  one  standing  before  a  su¬ 
perior  and  spreading  his  hands  in  petition  toward 
him  (Babel on,  “Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities,” 
p.  103  plate  1).  Representing,  as  this  Assyrian  pic¬ 
ture  does,  actually  the  attitude  of  entreaty  toward 
a  human  king,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  religious 
mode  of  this  same  gesture  was  originally  identical 
^euce  ^le  representations  by  Stacie,  Now- 
ack,.  jjenzmger,  and  most  moderns,  which  depict  it 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  hands 
extended  toward  an  altar,  must  be  rejected.  The 
ac  oiation  proper  of  the  Bible,  namely,  lying  prone 
v  ltli  the  face  touching  the  ground,  is  a  survival  from 
e  older  sanctuaries.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this 
gesture  is  mrmn  (“to  prostrate  oneself”),  usually 
combined  with  (“  to  fall  down  in  surprise  ” ;  Josh. 

•  L  Job,  i.  20);  at  other  times  preceded  by  some 


instance,  by  the  tribute-bearing  legates  on  the  Ass)rr- 
ian  bas-reliefs,  and  was  commonly  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  toward  people  of  rank,  or  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  idol  to  whom  one  wished  to  express  com¬ 
plete  subjection.  That  the  prophets  have  no  words 
of  reproach  for  this  form  of  adoration — so  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  invisible  God  whom  no  place  could 
contain — shows  only  how  deeply  this  religious  form 
of  reverence  had  taken  root  in  the  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  standing  posture  at  prayer  was  also  not 
reproved  by  them,  although  this  was,  as  the  Talmud 
declares  it, “the  attitude  of  the  slave  before  his  mas¬ 
ter  ”(Sliab.  10a). 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  posture  described  in 
I  Kings,  xviii.  42,  where  Elijah  at  prayer  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  “  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  put  his  face  between  his  knees  ”  (compare  Ta‘an. 
iii.  8).  This  probably  refers  to  the  custom  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  Arabs  of  sitting  solemnly,  during  a 
portion  of  the  prayer,  in  an  attitude  in  which  the 
head  can  easily  touch  the  ground.  That  this  was  no 
unusual  posture  at  prayer  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  practised  among  the  Jews  about  the  year 
60  of  the  common  era  (Ber.  34&).  Probably  the  pas¬ 
sage,  II  Sam.  vii.  18 — where  it  is  stated  that  King 
David  went  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  sat  there 
— is  to  be  similarly  explained  as  referring  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  solemn  mode  of  sitting. 

Influenced  by  the  Assyrians,  among  whom  the 
act  of  kneeling  in  token  of  submission  was  quite 
general  —  as  shown  in  the  Assyrian  delineations 
of  the  kneeling  envoys  from  tributary  nations — 
the  Jews  adopted  this  form  of  religious  adoration 
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(I  Kings,  viii.  54;  Ezra,  ix.  6,  and  other  passages). 
But  the  passage  in  I  Kings,  xix.  18,  referring  to  kneel¬ 
ing  down  before  Baal,  must  be  understood  as  ap¬ 
plying  to  prostrate  adoration,  which 
Exilian  and  was  preceded,  as  already  stated,  by  a 
Postex-  bending  of  the  knee.  About  this  time, 
ilian  Times,  too,  the  practise  of  spreading  the  hands 
wide  at  prayer  was  modified  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  conception  of  the  heavenly  God,  toward 
whom  the  hands  were  to  be  raised  in  the  direction 
of  heaven  whither  the  seat  of  God  had  been  trans- 


Egyptian  Mode  of  Adoration. 

(From  Wilkinson,  “  Ancient  Egyptians.”) 


ferred  (I  Kings,  viii.  22,  54;  Lam.  iii.  41).  A  prac¬ 
tise  originating  in  the  period  of  exile  was  that  of 
turning  the  face  during  prayer  toward  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  place  favored  by  God  (I  Kings,  viii. 
48;  Dan.  vi.  11  [A.  Y.  10]). 

The  scanty  literary  remains  of  the  last  three  pre- 
Christian  centuries  contain  so  little  concerning  the 
Forms  of  Adoration  that,  it  is  probable  no  essential 
modifications  were  made  in  them.  The  old  Mshta- 
haioayah  Form  of  Adoration  was  the  favorite  one  in 
the  Second  Temple,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Pharisaic  love  of  minutiae  the  number  of  bows  in 
the  Temple  was  exactly  fixed.  Every  visitor  to  the 
sanctuary  had  thirteen  rVHnn^n  to  perform,  with 
the  hands  and  feet  spread  out  and  the  face  touching 
the  ground  (Mishnali  Sliek.  vi.  1,  8;  Tosef.  ib.  ii.  17). 
Other  optional  forms  are  mentioned,  such  as  ,TPp 
(Ber.  346)  bending  the  knee  with  the  face  touching 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  floor  of  the  Temple 
(Suk.  53a, ).  When  blessing  the  people  in  the  Temple 
the  priests  raised  their  hands  toward  heaven;  this 
practise,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  postexilian  fashion 
of  spreading  the  hands.  But  when  the  priestly  bene¬ 
diction  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue,  where  it 
very  early  became  an  essential  portion  of  the  public 
service  (see  Dukax),  the  older  fashion  of  spreading 
the  hands  horizontally  was  employed  (Mishnali  So- 
tah,  vii.  6).  After  every  sacrifice  the  priests  had  to 
make  the  full  prostration  (Mishnali  Tamid,  vi.  1,  2). 
A  further  form  of  the  rpinn&n  is  the  D'Gtf  HP'QJ 
the  sudden  and  complete  prostration  with  the  face 
to  the  ground,  which  took  place  only  once  a  3rear,  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  high  priest  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Ineffable  Name,  on  hearing  which  all 
present  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  (  Yer.  Yoma, 
iii.  40 cl.  The  Mishnali  in  Bab.  Yoma,  66 a,  is  a  later 
insertion ;  see  “  Dikduke  Soferim  ”  on  the  passage). 

It  is  highly  probable,  in  view  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  attached  by  the  Pharisees  to  prayers,  and  of 
their  love  for  rule  and  regulation,  that  those  Forms 
of  Adoration  described  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Mishnah  date  from  the  pre-Christian  time.  About 
the  time  of  Jesus  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  Hil- 
lelites  and  the  Sliammaites  concerning  the  proper 


attitude  in  which  to  recite  the  Shema*.  The  latter, 
in  opposition  to  the  former,  who  were  indifferent 
as  to  posture,  insisted  that  this  prayer 
During*  must  be  said  standing  in  the  morning; 
Sliema4  but  that,  in  the  evening,  the  afore- 
and  She-  mentioned  posture  of  solemn  inclina- 
moneh-  tion  was  the  appropriate  one.  This  dis- 
Esreh.  pute  lasted  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
first  Christian  century  (Mishnah  Ber.  i. 
3).  The  chief  prayer,  the  Eighteen  Benedictions, 
was,  however,  always  said  standing  (Mishnah  Ber.  v. 
1 ;  Gem.  30^).  Hence  the  name  “  ‘Aniidah  ”  (Stand¬ 
ing)  for  the  Eighteen  Benedictions.  Thus,  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  said,  “  The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed”  (Luke,  xviii.  11);  and  “they  love  to  pray 
standing”  (Matt.  vi.  5).  Prostration  also  occurred  in 
the  daily  prayers,  but  not  on  festival  days  (B.  M.  5%, 
where  it  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  Eliezer  b. 
Ilyrcanus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  apostles). 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  Christian  Church 
of  most  of  the  Jewish  Forms  of  Adoration,  it  came 
about  that  in  Palestine,  where  the  opposition  between 
Synagogue  and  Church  grew  constantly  stronger  and 
more  hostile,  the  old  Forms  of  Adoration  came  to  be 


looked  upon  witlx  disfavor.  Toward  the  end  of  tlie 
second  century,  the  .Palestinian  teachers,  relying  on 
Lev.  xxvi.  1,  took  as  meaning  to  spread 

oneself,  and  taught  that  it  was  forbidden  outside  of 
the  Temple  to  prostrate  oneself  upon  stone  pave¬ 
ment,  which  was  the  usual  flooring  of  synagogues, 
churches,  and  heathen  temples  (Sifra,  Behar,  end; 
Meg.  226).  Thus  it  came  about,  some  decades  later, 
that  when  Rab,  the  founder  of  rabbinical  learning 
in  Babylonia,  returned  to  his  home  from  Palestine,  be 
ostentatiously  remained  standing  in  the  s}rnagogue 


Mohammedan  Form  of  Adoration. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bontils.) 


when  all  others  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Since,  however,  opposition  to  Christianity 
was  no  factor  of  religious  life  in  Babylonia,  as  it 
was  in  Palestine,  and  there  was,  therefore,  nonneces¬ 
sity  for  modifying  ancient  religious  customs  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  it,  the  Palestinian  prohibition  of  prostration 
was  modified  in  Babylonia  to  the  extent  that  the 
complete  proskyncsis,  with  extended  hands  and  feet, 
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Was  forbidden  outside  of  the  Temple;  other  Forms 
of  Adoration  were  permitted  (Meg.  l.e.). 

Relative  to  other  forms  of  gesture  at  prayer,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  the  bowing  or  bend¬ 
ing'  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions — a 
relic  of  the  old  nyHD  (“bending  of  the  knee”);  the 
raising  of  the  eyes  (Yeb.  1055  ;  in  Luke,  xviii.  13,  it 
was  the  poor  sinner,  the  publican,  who  woidd  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  indicating 
Various  that  it  was  the  Jewish  custom  to  do 

Forms.  so) ;  the  placing  of  the  feet  close  to¬ 

gether  during  the  recital  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prayer  (Ber.  10«) ;  and  the  placing  the  hand 
over  the  eyes  while  saying  the  Shema‘  (Ber.  135). 
Of  historical  interest  is  the  habit  of  Babba  (R.  Abba 
b.  Joseph)  to  fold  the  hands  at  prayer  (Sliab.  10 a), 
which  rather  controverts  the  usual  supposition  that 
this  gesture  is  of  Germanic  origin  (see  especially 
Vierordt,  in  “Studien  und  Kritiken,”  1853,  p.  89). 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  gesture  was 
borrowed  from  Semites,  particularly  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  custom  among  the  Assyrians, 
as  shown  b3r  the  Assyrian  representations  of  peti¬ 
tioners  folding-  tlieir  hands  (Vigouroux,  “  Diotion- 

naire  de  la  Bible,”  i.  235). 

The  Talmud  regulated  religious  ceremonies  to 
such  minute  details  that  not  much  remained  for 
later  times  to  do  in  this  particular;  hence  we  find 
that  the  medieval  Forms  of  Adoration  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Talmud.  In  post-Talmudic  times, 
the  full  prostration  ( prosky nesis)  took  place  only  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  then  four 
Post-  times,  and  on  New-year’s  Day  once; 
Talmudic  while  the  D'SK  originally  a 

Adora-  full  prostration,  had  been  modified  as 
tions.  early  as  the  time  of  the  Geonim  into 
a  mere  bowing  the  head  forward  upon 
the  arm.  Possibly  the  habit  of  swaying  at  prayers, 
mentioned  by  Judah  ha-Levi  in  the  “Cuzari”  (ii.  79, 
80) ,  was  known  in  the  academies,  and  transplanted 
thence  into  the  synagogue ;  for  not  alone  does  Samuel 
ha-Nagid  (eleventh  century)  speak  of  the  practise  of 
swaying  while  studying  (ed.  Harkavy,  p.  101),  but, 
as  Dukes  remarks,  Mohammed  was  acquainted  with 
the  habit,  and  the  Talmudic  TOM  (Sliab.  104a) 
must  mean  the  same,  for  the  Arabic  lexicographers 
(seeFikh  al-lugha,  Paris  edition,  xix.  §3,  p.  97, 1.  14) 
explain  nawadan  (=  Hebrew  HD) as  “to  shake,”  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  shaking  the  person 
at  prayer  or  study  (“Lit.  Blatt.  d.  Orients,”  v.  707). 

In  their  endeavors  to  purify  Judaism  from  all 
rabbinical  statutes,  the  Karaites  rejected  all  rab¬ 
binical  Forms  of  Adoration,  and  returned  to  the 
ancient  Biblical  usages.  According  to  the  Karaites. 

the  indispensable  Forms  of  Adoration 
The  at  prayer  are  the  following  eight: 
Karaites,  (a)  ppUin^PI  bending  of  the  head, 
which  is  their  interpretation  of  this 
word ;  (5)  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

body  until  it  touches  the  knees;  ( c )  ny*H3  kneeling; 
(d)  HTp  a  violent  bowing  of  the  head;  (c) 
complete  prostration  ( prosky  nesis) ;  (/)  D'Y*  JlfiOEO 
raising  the  hands;  (g)  iTTOV  standing;  (h) 

QYJ)  raising  the  eyes  to  heaven  (Elijah  Basliiatsi, 
“Adcret  Eliyahu,”  1045,  Odessa,  1870;  compare 
E.  I)einard,“Massa  Krim,”  p.  86). 

The  three  principal  postures  of  the  body  at  prayer 
prevalent  among  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus — stand¬ 
ing, kneeling,  and  prostration — were  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  at  times  to  the  minutest  details.  Among 
the  early  Christians  the  most  customary  of  all  the 
Forms  of  Adoration  was  standing,  adopted  from  the 
Jewish  attitude  during  the  “  Eighteen  Benedictions  ” 


— the  prayer  of  prayers.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  that  time  in  Aringhi’s 
“Roma  Subterranea,”  Rome,  1651-59. 
Christian  Their  outspread  hands  and  their  faces 
Forms  turned  eastward  correspond  exactly 
of  Jewish  with  the  Jewish  customs  already 
Origin.  mentioned,  namely,  with  the  ancient 
practise  of  turning  toward  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  for  Jews  in  Europe  is  eastward,  and 
with  the  practise  prevalent  in  all  synagogues,  of 
placing  the  ark  in  the  eastern  wall.  The  custom  of 
kneeling,  especially  in  private  prayer,  was  likewise 
adopted  by  the  earliest  Christians  (Luke,  xxii.  41; 
Acts,  vii.  60;  ix.  40;  xxi.  5;  Eph.  iii.  14,  etc.)  and 
became  general  (see  “ Hermae  Pastor,”  i.  1;  Clemens 
Romanus,  i.  48;  Tertullian,  “Ad  Scapulam,”iv. ;  Or- 
igen,  “De  Oratione,”  xxxi.).  Less  prevalent  in  the 
early  days  of  Cliristianit}'  was  the  prostration  to  the 
ground,  employed  only  on  special  occasions  (Socra¬ 
tes,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  iii.  13,17).  How  com¬ 
pletely  the  Church  ritual  of  early  times  was  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  Synagogue  is  shown  b}r  the  usage 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  mentioned 
by  Tertullian  (“  De  Corona  Militis,”  iii.),  that  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  during  i  lie  -w-liole  week  of  Pentecost,  prayer 

was  not  to  be  said  kneeling.  The  synagogal  custom 
{minheig),  as  old  as  the  first  Christian  century,  omits 
the  prostration  on  all  festivals  and  semi-festivals  (B. 
M.  595). 

But  Islam,  even  more  than  Christianity,  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Jewish  Forms  of  Adoration.  At  first 
Mohammed  commanded  that  the  faces  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  should,  during  prayer,  be  turned  toward  Jeru¬ 
salem;'  and  he  only  recalled  this  ordi- 
Moham-  nance  when  he  found  that  Jews  were 
medan  not  to  be  captured  by  any  such  de- 
Forms.  vice.  The  very  complicated  postures 
adopted  by  Moslems  at  prayer  (see 
Lane’s  pictures  in  “Modern  Egyptians,”  i.  75)  are 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  who, 
being  far  removed  from  Jewish  lore,  have  preserved 
many  archaic  customs.  These  illustrations  show  all 
the  Forms  of  Adoration  above  described  as  being  ex¬ 
istent  among  Jews,  and  especially  that  unusual  form 
of  sitting  solemnly  with  the  head  upon  the  knees. 
Bibliography:  Wellhausen,  Reste  dcs Arabischen  Hcid.cn- 
thums ,  pp.  105  ct  scq.;  Stade,  Gesch.  d.  Volkcs  Israel,  i.  488, 
489 ;  Nowack,  Lchrbuch  d.Hebrdisch en  Archaeologies  ii.  259- 
261 :  Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  463, 464 ;  Riehm,  Handwbrterbuch 
dcs  Blblischen  AltcrthumSs  i.  484  ct  seq.;  August]',  Handb. 
d.  Christlichcn  Archaeologies  ii.  149  ct  scq.  q. 

ADRAMMELECH. — Biblical  Data  :  1.  Men¬ 
tioned  in  II  Kings,  xvii.  31,  as  a  god  of  Sepliarvaim, 
which  until  recently  was  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew 
name  for  the  Babylonian  city  Sip  par.  After  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepliarvaim  had  been  deported  to 
Samaria  (II  Kings,  xvii.  24;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19)  by 
Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  they  continued  to  wor¬ 
ship  their  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech, 
accompanying  tlieir  rites  with  the  sacrifice  of  chil¬ 
dren  by  fire.  There  was,  however,  no  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  god  bearing  the  name  Adrammelech, 
although,  according  to  some  scholars,  the  form  of  the 
word,  if  it  be  regarded  as  Assyrian,  points  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  original  “Adar-malik”  (see  2).  There  is  no 
reference  throughout  the  cuneiform  documents  to  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  show  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  such  a  rite.  The  reference  in  Jer.  xxix. 
22  to  the  roasting  alive  of  the  false  prophets  Zed- 
ekiah  and  Aliab  by  the  king  of  Babylon  is  no  doubt 
historically  accurate,  although  the  passage  is  not  re¬ 
garded  by  the  best  authorities  (as,  for  example,  Cor- 
nill,  “Jeremiah,”  in  “Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  p.  61)  as  properly  belonging  to  the  text.  In 
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any  case  it  would  merely  show  that  such  cremation 
was  not  unknown  in  Bab}donia  as  a  punishment.  It 
could  scarcely  have  existed  as  a  religious  observance, 
or  even  as  a  common  form  of  torture;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  question  whether  Sepharvaim  is  necessarily 
the  Babylonian  Sippar  at  once  arises.  If  this  theory 
be  correct,  the  name  Adrammelecli  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  the  secondary  title  of  the  sun-god  Sha- 
mash,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Sippar.  But,  as 
no  such  secondary  title  exists  in  the  inscriptions, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  view.  Many 
scholars  suggest  that  Sepharvaim  (LXN.  'LEnfyapLv, 
lE7r(bapdtu)  is  identical  with  “  Sliabara’iu,”  a  city  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  II.  As  Sepharvaim  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Arpad 
(II  Kings,  xvii.  24,  xviii.  34)  there  is  every  reason 
to  re gard  it  as  a  Syrian  city.  Sepharvaim  may  there¬ 
fore  be  another  form  of  “Shabara’in,”  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  Assyrian  form  of  Sibraim  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16), 
a  city  near  Damascus.  If  this  be  so,  then  any  attempt 
at  seeking  an  Assyrian  etymology  for  the  god-names 
Adrammelecli  and  Anammelecli  can  not,  of  course, 
succeed.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  practise  of  sacrifice 
by  fire  was  well  known  in  Syria  and  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  connection  with  Babylon  (compare 
Prince,  “Daniel,”  p.  75)  would  appear  to  confirm 
this  view.  It  is  quite  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  god-name 
Adrammelecli.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  word  “  Adr  ”  occurs  in  Phenician  as  a  god-name 
in  the  form  VlNinh  “Itnadr”  (Baetligen,  “Bei- 
triige  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgescliiclite,”  p.  54), 
and  that  “  Adr  ”  appears  as  an  epithet  in  connection 
with  another  divine  name  in  the  proper  name  Adar- 
baal  (Baudissin,  “  Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religions- 
gescliiclite,”  i.  312).  There  is  no  essentially  Syrian 
god  Adar. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Talmud 

teaches  (Sanli.  635)  that  Adrammelecli  was  an  idol 
of  the  Sepharvaim  in  the  shape  of  an  ass.  This  is  to 
be  concluded  from  his  name,  which  is  compounded 
of  TTK  “to  carry”  (compare  Syriac  m^),  and 
“  a  king.  ”  These  heathen  worshiped  as  God  the  same 
animal  which  carried  their  burdens  (Sanh.  l.c. ;  see 
also  Raslii’s  explanation  of  this  passage  which  in¬ 
terprets  VJtf  “  to  distinguish,  ”  by  “  carrying  ”).  Still 
another  explanation  of  the  name  ascribes  to  the  god 
the  form  of  a  peacock  and  derives  the  name  from 
adar  (“  magnificent  ”)  and  meleJc  (“  king  ”) ;  Yer. 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  42 d.  L.  G. 

2.  Son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (II  Kings, 
xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  who,  with  his  brother  Sliar- 
ezer,  slew  their  father  while  lie  was  praying  in  the 
temple  of  Nisrocli  at  Nineveh,  and  afterward  fled  to 
Armenia.  The  revolt  against  Sennacherib  is  clearly 
mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  (iii.  34-35) 
which,  like  the  account  of  Berosus,  alludes  to  only 
one  son,  without  giving  his  name.  The  narrative 
of  Abydenus  (Eusebius,  “Armenian  Chronicle,”  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  35),  however,  like  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
mentions  two  sons — Nergiius  and  Adramelus — which 
Polyliistor  gives  in  the  form  “  Ardumusanns  ”  (p.  27). 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  existence  in 
Assyro-Baby  Ionian  of  the  form  Adar  as  the  name  of  a 
god  is  not  altogether  certain,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  god-name  which  appears  ideographically 
as  Nin-ib  should  be  read  Adar.  Adar  is  the  name 
of  the  last  month  of  the  year;  but  if  this  be  the 
name  of  a  god,  it  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the 
god  Ninib-Adar,  who  represents  the  sun  in  the  east— 


probably  the  vernal  sun.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  word 
Adar  is  concealed  in  the  name  Adrammelecli. 

J.  D.  P. 

ADRET  :  A  prominent  Spanish -Jewish  family, 
members  of  which  are  known  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  Spanish  documents  the 
name  is  always  written  Adret,  and  in  a  Hebrew 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (No.  2218  = 
Pococke,  p.  2805)  we  have  the  punctuation  ^ 
rniN  p  nD?ir#  fn  a  poem  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  favor  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  the  name 
is  punctuated  (H.  Hirsclifeld,  “Jew.  Quart. 

Rev.”  xii.  141).  The  form  “Aderetli,”  given  by 
some  writers,  is  therefore  wrong.  The  family  very 
probably  obtained  its  name  from  a  place — either  the 
village  of  Les  Adrets,  department  of  Var,  France 
(compare  Francois  de  Beaumont,  Baron  des  Adrets), 
or  from  some  town  in  Spain  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxi. 
148  ;  compare  below  Abraham  de  Adreto,  and 
Solomon  de  Adret). 

Following  are  the  known  members  of  the  family; 

Abraham  Adret,  who.  after  his  conversion  at 
Barcelona  in  1391,  took  the  name  Bernardo  Lunez 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  61,  No.  123). 

Abraham  de  Adreto,  mentioned  in  the  archives 
of  Aragon  as  having  received  a  pardon  after  he  had 
been  condemned  for  consorting  with  a  Christian 
woman,  May,  1272  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  p.  38,  No. 
632). 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Adret.  Uncertain  (“  Cat. 
Bodl.  ”  col.  2269). 

Galvandarez  Adret,  who  was  a  victim  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Valencia  in  1487  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
p.  7,  No.  94). 

Nathan  Adret,  who,  after  his  conversion  at  Bar¬ 
celona  in  1391,  took  the  name  Francisco  Bertram 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  60,  No.  108). 

Solomon  Adret,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  Barce¬ 
lona  document  of  the  year -1262  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” 
p.  16,  No.  215 ;  compare  p.  130) ;  supposed  to  be  the 
grandfather  of  Solomon  Adret  (Ludovicus  Guixar; 
see  Kayserling,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  496).  He 
is  also  mentioned  as  Solomon  de  Adret  (Jacobs, 
“Sources,”  p.  42,  No.  713).  See  Solomon  Adret, 
below.  t 

Solomon  Adret,  who,  after  his  conversion  at  Bar¬ 
celona  in  1391,  took  the  name  Ludovicus  Guixar 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  60,  No.  71). 

Solomon  Adret,  of  Tortosa,  who  was  punished 
by  the  Valencia  Inquisition,  October,  1490,  together 
with  Isabel,  his  wife— “  por  la  ley  de  Mozen  ”  (Kay¬ 
serling,  “Christopher  Columbus,”  p.  90). 

Solomon  ben  Abraham  Adret,  of  Genoa,  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

G. 

ADRET,  MOSES  ;  Cabalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  lived  and  died  in  Smyrna.  He  possessed 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  literature. 
He  composed  twelve  works,  among  which  were  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  “Mishneh  Torah  ”  of  Maimonides, 
the  “Halakot”  of  Asher  ben  Jeliiel,  and  the  ritual 
codes.  Adret  wTrote  also  rabbinical  decisions  and 
novelhe  to  almost  all  of  the  treatises  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud,  but  only  a  few  of  these  works  have 
appeared  in  print,  under  the  title  nwtt  "pS  (“  Moses 
Blessed  ”),  Salonica,  1802. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  130. 

M.  K. 

ADRET,  SOLOMON  BEN  ABRAHAM  (or 

RaSHBa):  Spanish  rabbi;  born  in  1235  at  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  died  in  1310.  As  a  rabbinical  authority  ins 
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fame  was  such  that  he  was  designated  as  El  Rah 
d’Espafia  (“The  Rabbi  of  Spain”).  A  manuscript 
purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  indebtedness,  dated 
1262,  in  favor  of  a  certain  Solomon  Adret,  Jew  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  a  passport  for  the  same  Adret,  dated  1269, 
are  still  extant  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  pp.  16,  43,  No. 
180).  Moses  ben  Naliman  (Nalimanides)  and  Jonah  of 
Gerona  were  his  teachers.  He  was  a  master  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  and  was  not  opposed  to  the 
Cabala.  Adret  was  very  active  as  a  rabbi  and  as  an 
author.  Under  his  auspices  and  through  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  part  of  the  commentary  on^the  Mishnah 
by  Maimonides  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew.  His  Talmudic  lectures  were  attended  by 
throngs  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  came  from  dis¬ 
tant  places.  Questions  in  great  number,  dealing  with 
ritual,  with  the  most  varied  topics  of  the  Halakali, 
and  with  religious  philosophy,  were  addressed  to  him 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
even  from  Asia  Minor.  His  responsa  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  wide  reading,  keen  intelligence,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  thought.  They  also  afford  a  clear  insight 
into  the  communal  life  of  the  time,  portraying  Adret ‘s 
contemporaries,  and  are  of  value  for  the  study  not 
only  of  rabbinical  procedure  but  also  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Only 
half  of  these  responsa  have  been  published,  as  they 
number  three  thousand. 

Adret  had  to  contend  with  the  external  enemies  of 
Judaism  as  well  as  with  religious  dissensions  and 
excesses  within  its  own  ranks.  He 
Defense  of  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  charges  of 
Judaism.  Raymund  Martini,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  Barcelona,  who,  in  his  work,  “  Pugio 
Fidei,  ”  had  collected  passages  from  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midrash  and  interpreted  them  in  a  manner  hos¬ 
tile  to  Judaism.  These  charges  also  induced  Adret 
to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Haggadot,  of  which 
only  a  fragment  is  now  extant.  He  refuted  also  the 
attacks  of  a  Mohammedan  who  asserted  that  the 
priests  had  falsified  the  Bible.  M.  Schreiner  (“  Z.  D. 
M.  G.”  xlviii,.  39)  has  shown  that  this  Mohammedan 
was  Ahmad  ibn  Hazm,  and  the  book  referred  to 
was  “Al-Milal  wal-Nilial  ”  (Religions  and  Sects). 
Adret  opposed  also  the  increasing  extravagances  of 
the  Cabalists,  who  made  great  headway  in  Spain  and 
were  represented  by  Nissim  ben  Abraham  of  Avila, 
a  pretended  worker  of  miracles,  and  by  Abraham 
Abulafia,  the  cabalistic  visionary.  He  combated 
these  with  vigor,  but  displayed  no  less  animosity 
toward  the  philosophic-rationalistic  conception  of 
Judaism  then  prevailing,  particularly  in  France, 
which  was  represented  by  Levi  ben  Abraham  ben 
IJayyim,  who  treated  most  important  religious  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  who  was  joined 
by  the  Spaniard  Isaac  Albalag  and  others. 

Opposed  to  these  was  another  tendency,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
faith  of  J udaism.  At  the  head  of  this 
Adret  movement  stood  Abba  Mari  ben 
an-ivr  •  ^0SES  ha-Yarhi,  called  also  En  Du- 
■M.an.  ran  Astruc  de  Lunel.  He  appealed  to 
Adret  for  assistance.  An  extensive 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  authorities  of 
southern  France  and  northern  Spain,  Adret  taking 
‘  most  lrnP°rtant  part.  Afterward  this  corresponcf- 
cuco  was  collected  and  published  by  Abba  Mari,  in 

a  separate  work,  entitled  “Minhat  Kenaot  ”  (The 

uttering  of  Jealousy),  Presburg,  1838  (see  full 
617-694)  m  ^enan  s  £<^es  Rabbins  Fra^ais,”  pp. 

^ose  disposition  was  peaceable,  at  first 
mnf1?7!  concdiate  the  opposing  spirits.  Ulti- 
e  y  lie  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  affair,  and 


on  July  26,  1805,  together  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  rabbinate  of  Barcelona,  he  pronounced  the  ban 
of  excommunication  {herein)  over  all  who  studied 
physics  or  metaphysics  before  the  completion  of 
their  thirtieth  year.  A  protest  against  this  ban  may 
be  found  in  a  poem  in  which  Philosophy  “  calls 
out  in  a  loud  voice  against  .  .  .  Solomon  ben  Adret 
and  against  all  the  rabbis  of  France  .  .  .  who  have 
placed  under  the  ban  all  people  who  approach  her  ” 
(see  PI.  Hirschfeld,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  140). 
Those  who  desired  to  study  medicine  as  a  profession 
were  exempted  from  the  ban.  A  special  ban  was 
pronounced  against  the  rationalistic  Bible  exegetes 
and  the  philosophic  Haggadah  commentators,  their 
I  writings  and  their  adherents.  The  enforcing  of  these 
bans  caused  Adret  much  trouble  and  embittered  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  He  left  three  sons,  Isaac, 
Judah,  and  Astruc  Solomon,  all  of  whom  were 
learned  in  the  Talmud. 

Of  the  works  of  Solomon  ben  Adret  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  :J1)  Responsa,  Bologna,  1539;  Venice, 
1545  ;  Hanau,  1610,  etc.  The  second 
His  part  appeared  under  the  title  “  Toledot 

Works.  Adam”  (The  Generations  of  Man)  at 
Leghorn  in  1657,  the  third  part  at  the 
same  place  in  1778,  the  fourth  part  at  Salonica  in 
1803,  and  the  fifth  part  at  Leghorn  in  1825.  (2)  A 

manual  on  the  ceremonial  laws  to  be  observed  in  the 
home,  “Torat  lia-Bayit  ha-Aruk”  (The  Complete 
Law  of  the  House),  published  at  Venice  in  1607,  at 
Berlin  in  1762,  at  Vienna  in  1811,  etc.  (3)  The 
shorter  manual,  “Torat  lia-Bayit  lia-Kazir”  (The 
Short  Law  of  the  _  House),  published  at  Cremona 
in  1565,  and  at  Berlin  in  1871.  A  number  of  his  com¬ 
mentaries  and  novelise  on  Talmudic  treatises  have  • 
been  printed.  (4)  Commentaries  upon  seven  treatises 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1720,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1756.  (5)  Similar  disquisitions  upon  five  treatises 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1523  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1715.  He  wrote  besides  a  number  of  disquisi¬ 
tions  upon  single  treatises.  (6)  The  “Piske  Hallah  ” 
(Decisions  on  Hallah),  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1518,  and  at  Jerusalem  in  1876.  (7)  The  “  ‘Abodat 
ha-Kodesli  ”  (The  Holy  Service),  on  the  laws  of  Sab¬ 
bath  and  festivals,  published  at  Venice  in  1602.  His 
polemical  work  against  Mohammedanism  was  edited 
by  Perles,  as  an  appendix  to  the  latter’s  monograph 
on  Adret. 
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M.  K. 


ADRIANOPLE  :  A  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
with  a  population  of  70,000,  of  whom  about  8,000 
are  Jews.  The  first  trace  of  a  Jewish  settlement  in 
this  city  (according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  source 
found  in  E.  Deinard’s  “Massa  Krim  ”  (Burden  of  the 
Crimea),  p.  13,  Warsaw,  1878)  was  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  I.  in  the  year  3S9.  Here  they  dwelt 
for  a  long  time,  suffering  the  oppression  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  chiefly  inaugurated  by  the 
codes  of  Theodosius  II.  (438)  and  of  Justinian  I. 
(527-565),  which  not  only  prohibited  them  from  cele¬ 
brating  the  festival  of  the  Passover  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Easter,  but  compelled  them  also  to  make  use  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  Sabbath  readings.  Both  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (about  1171)  and  Judah  Alharizi  (about  1225) 
visited  Constantinople,  but  neither  of  them  makes 
any  mention  of  the  Jews  of  Adrianople.  There  is 
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no  doubt  that  such  a  colony  existed  about  this  time, 
for  family  names  such  as  Callo,  Policar,  1  apo, 
Pilosophe,  Hoursi,  Zaflira,  and  even  common  names 
such  as  pappou  (grandfather),  mana  (mother),  papas 
(priest),  tmndafila  (rose),  skoulmtza  (earring),  etc. 

_ plainly  of  Greek  origin— are  prevalent  to  this  day. 

Moreover,  there  exists  also  a  synagogue  of  the 
“  Grecos,”  or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  having  a  special 
rituafi  concerning  which  there  is  the  following 
lea-end  of  Byzantine  times:  The  sexton  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  church  noticed  that  after  the  ceremony  of  the 
habdalah ,  formerly  held  in  the  synagogue  itself,  the 
wine-filled  chalice  used  in  the  service  was  secreted 
in  a  closet.  He,  therefore,  clandestinely  entered  the 
synagogue  and  substituted  blood  for 
Legendary  the  wine;  then  lie  hastened  to  inform 
Blood  Ac-  the  judge  of  the  blood-filled  chalice 
cusation.  and  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  mur¬ 
der.  During  the  same  night  the  beadle 
of  the  synagogue  had  a  dream  in  which  the  scheme 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  hurried  to  refill  the  chal¬ 
ice  with  wine — thus  enabling  the  Jews  to  establish 
their  innocence. 

The  rich  Jews  of  Adrianople  and  other  cities  of  the 
interior,  wearied  with  the  exactions  of  the  governors 
of  the  province  and  the  zealous  proselyting  of  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  removed  to 
the  cities  of  the  coast,  where  they  could  live  in  com¬ 
parative  quiet  and  greater  comfort  and  security.  In 
1361,  when  Amuratli  I.  captured  Adrianople,  he 
found  there  only  a  small  and  impoverished  Hebrew 
community,  which  hailed  as  their  savior  a  conqueror 
whose  religion  so  nearly  resembled  their  own.  They 
appealed  to  their  coreligionists  of  Brusa  to  come  and 
L  settle  in  the  new  Ottoman  capital  and 

Kabbinical  teach  them  the  language  of  their  new 
College,  masters.  The  rabbi— who  had  been  in¬ 
vested  by  the  sultan  with  administra¬ 
tive  and  judicial  powers  over  the  communities  of 
Rumelia-^established  in  Adrianople  a  rabbinical  col¬ 
lege,  to  the  faculty  of  which  all  religious  questions 
were  referred  by  the  Jews  of  Buda,  Jassy,  Galatz, 
and  elsewhere.  This  college  also  received  students 
from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  A  group  of 
Jews,  expelled  from  Hungary  in  1376  by  Louis  I., 
took  refuge  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent.  To  this  Hungarian  influx  the  Synagogue  Bu- 
doun  (of  Buda)  owes  its  existence,  and  this  name,  like 
the  family  name  “Magyar”  still  existing,  shows  the 
origin  of  the  congregation.  The  Hebrew  soldiers 
who  began  to  serve  in  the  Turkish  army  fiom  the 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  enrolled  in 
the  ghuraba  (non-Mussulmans,  or  strangers)  organ¬ 
ized  by  Amurath  II.  (1421-51).  As  a  community,  the 
Jews  took  no  part  in  the  riots  of  the  dervishes  undei 
Mohammed  I.  (1413-21)  fomented  by  Bedreddin  a 
resident  of  Adrianople,  who  used  as  his  tool  Torlak- 
Kiamal,  a  converted  Jew.  The  Jews  of  Adrianople 
have  always  remained  lo}ral  to  the  sultans,  and  many 
of  them  have  become  distinguished  scientists,  so 
that  Mohammed  II.  (1453)  even  made  a  Jew,  Hakim 
Ya‘akub,  His  physician,  and  afterward  appointed 
him  minister  of  finance  {defter dar). 

The  Karaitic  community  of  Adrianople,  one  of 
whose  members,  Judah  b.  Elijah  (1363-90),  removed 
to  the  Crimea  (see  Deinard,  “Massa  Krim,”  p.  66), 
throve  and,  by  additions  from  the  Cn- 
Karaitic  mea  and  the  south  of  Poland,  greatly 
Comma-  increased  in  numbers.  Through  the 
nity.  teachings  of  the  rabbis  and  constant 

contact  with  the  rabbinical  Jews  and 
their  professors,  such  as  Hanok  Sasporta  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  more  especialty  the  tolerant  MoiJecaib. 
Eliez’er  Comtino  (1460-90),  an  astronomer,  mathema¬ 


tician,  and  logician,  the  community  was  aroused  from 
its  spiritual  lethargy.  Spurred  on  by  its  leading  men, 
Menahem  Bashyatzi  and  his  sons  Moses,  Menaliem 
Maroli,  Michael  the  Elder,  and  Michael’s  son  Joseph, 
this  Karaitic  band  instituted  a  reform  in  their  ritual 
which  permitted  the  use  of  a  lighted  lamp  on  Friday 
evenings  and  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  -a  refoim  wliicai 
triumphed  over  all  the  objections  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1458, 
the  members  of  this  sect  migrated  in  a  body  to  that 
city,  leaving  behind  them  no  other  traces  of  their 
former  presence  than  the  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  of 
a  certain  Moses  Yerushalmi,  anpD  (“of  the 

Karaites”),  in  the  Rabbinite  cemetery,  dated  Tues¬ 
day,  9tli  of  Heshwan,  5463  (1702). 

The  Rabbinite  community,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
mained  at  Adrianople  and  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  Groaning  under  the  burden  of 
persecutions  and  being  attracted  by  the  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  kindness  of  the  sultans  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  favors  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  in  Turkey— 
graphically  described  in  letters  from  Isaac  Zailati 
in  1454— the  Ashkenazim  flocked  to  Adrianople  from 
Bavaria,  Swabia,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  founded  an  Ashkenazic  synagogue.  Traces 
of  the  presence  of  German  JewTs  appear  in  certain 
words  of  J  udaco  -  German  origin,  like  I'oubis&ci  (labbi  s 
wrife,  rV32“i)>  boidissa  (housekeeper,  landlady,  Tr?y2 
n’On),  and  in  family  names  like  Ashkenazi,  as  well  as 
in  ritualistic  usages.  The  onby  actual  proof,  how¬ 
ever  is  to  be  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Moses  Levi 
Ashkenazi  Nasi  (Prince)  ben  Eliakim  (1466  or  1496) 
These  settlers,  together  ■with  a  contingent  winch 
came  a  little  later  from  Italy  and  founded  the  three 
synagogues  of  Italy,  Apulia,  and  Sicily,  joined  forces 
with  the  Jewrs  banished  from  Spain  in  149 v,  who 

founded  seven  other  synagogues  under  the  names  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  Evora,  Gerusli  (“  Exiled ’),  Ma¬ 
jorca,  Portugal,  and  Toledo.  This  increased  the 
number  of  synagogues  to  thirteen.  t 

The  Sephardim  imposed  upon  the  native  and  G er- 
man  Jew's  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of 
Spain,  which  were  adopted  by  all  retu- 
Influence  gees  arriving  after  the  Spanish  J ev's, 
of  the  especially  by  the  family  Alamano, 

Sephardim,  which,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  of  its 
head,  Joseph  b.  Solomon,  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  city  of  Budapest  by  Solyman  II.  (the 
Magnificent)  in  1 526,  obtained  special  exemption  from 
imposts  and  service.  Descendants  of  this  family 
still  live  in  Adrianople.  Influenced  by  these  mum- 
grants,  the  students  gradually  lost  interest  m  1  al- 
mudic  studies  and  w^ere  thoroughly  captivated  by 
the  Cabala,  one  of  wdiose  representatives,  Abraham 
b  Eliezer  ha-Levi,  was  the  author  of  several  mystic 
works.  The  ground  was  now-  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  seed  of  the  Messianic  ideas  ot  the 
lreamer  Solomon  Molko,  who,  in  1529,  came  to 
Adrianople  to  win  over  Joseph  Caro,  the  well-known 
casuist,  who  was  a  friend  of  Aaron  de  Tram,  the 
wesidentof  the  college,  and  perhaps  also  of  l  om-  j  od 
ilohen  and  Abraham  Saba,  rabbis  of  that  Janie  in 
L522  Caro  began  his  commentary  (“Bet  Loset  )  on 
die  “  Turim  ”  of  Jacob  ben  Asher,  which  was  mushca 
ater  at  Safed.  A  printing-press,  established  by  the 
mothers  Solomon  and  Joseph  Jabetz,  existed  m 
Adrianople  before  1555;  subsequently  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Salonica,  on  account  of  a  plague  uagm 
in  the  former  place.  No  other  printing-press  w** 
established  there  till  1888,  when  “Yosef  Da  at 

Progreso),  a  periodical,  appeared. 

The  study  of  history  was  encouraged  at  Adna 
nople  ;  for  Joseph  ibn  Ycrga,  a  Tahnudist,  nuishw 
there  the  famous  chronicle  (“  Sliebet  1  ehudan  J 
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wim  by  bis  grandfather,  Judah,  and  continued  by 
]ii?  father,  Solomon.  This  was  a  timely  work,  for 
the  autos-da-fe  which  it  recorded  were  renewed  in 
Ancona,  in  1556,  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
jews  in  Turkey,  including  those  of  Adrianople,  who, 
in  order  to  take  revenge  on  Pope  Paul  IV.,  thought 
of  adopting  Joseph  Nasi’s  suggestion  to  cease  ship¬ 
ping  their  merchandise  to  the  port  of  Ancona  and  to 
transfer  their  commerce  to  Pesaro.  Neither  Joseph 
Zarfati,  author  of  sermons  (“  Yad  Yosef,”  1617),  nor 
Judah  Bitlion  (1568-1639)  witnessed  the  Messianic 
agitation  instigated  by  Shabbethai  Zebi,  which  came 
to  an  end  at  Adrianople,  when  both  Zebi  and  his  wife 
embraced  Islam  (Sept.  21,  1666)  in  the  presence  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  of  which  fact  legends  are 
rife  to  this  day. 

Among  the  rabbis  who  opposed  the  propaganda 
which  Shabbethai  still  continued  in  favor  of  Islam, 
and  the  agitation  fomented  by  his  prophet,  Nathan 
of  Gaza,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Ipsala  and  Com- 
argena,  were  Abraham  Amigo,  Elijah  and  Jacob 
Obadia,  Jacob  Danon,  Israel  Adato,  Phinehas  Cohen, 
and  Simeon  Phinehas.  Abraham  Magrisso  (died  1682 
or  1687)  appears  to  have  been  a  most  decided  anti- 
Sliabbethaian  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Samuel 
Prime,  ex -secretary  to  the  false  Messiah,  who  died 
at  Adrianople  (1708). 

The  annals  of  the  community  at  Adrianople,  spread 
over  many  years,  furnish  only  the  names  of  rabbis, 
viz.:  Abraham  b.  Solomon  Katan,  1719;  Abra¬ 
ham  Zarfati,  1722;  Eliezer  Nahum,  1663-1743,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  commentary  on  the.  Mishnah,  Dim  JltJT 
There  are,  moreover,  two  families,  who  for  nearly 
two  centuries  have  supplied  two  parallel  lines  of 
rabbis.  To  the  Belimoiras,  of  Polish  origin,  belonged 
Menahem  I.  ben  Isaac  (1666-1728);  Mordecai  I., 
author  of  ‘'Dim  (died  1743  or  1748);  Mena- 

hem  II.  (died  in  1776  or  1781);  Mordecai  II.  Chelibi 
(died  1821);  Raphael  I.  Moses  (died  1878),  and  Ra¬ 
phael  II.  (died  1897).  There  were  also  two  non¬ 
officiating  rabbis  of  this  family,  Salomon,  author  of 
(Constantinople,  1767)  and  2rDD 

(Salonica,  1870),  and  Simeon,  author  of  HtOD 

(Saloniea,  1819),  and  still  another  Menahem,  author 
of  DmD  "HITT.  The  family  G-ueron  furnished  Ra¬ 
phael  Jacob  Abraham  I.  (died  1751),  author  of 
DnaiD  (Constantinople,  1756);  Eliakim  I.  (died  at 
Constantinople  about  1800)  ;  Yakir  I.  (Preciado 
Astruc,  died  at  Jerusalem,  1817) ;  Jacob  Abraham  II. 
(Cornorte  or  Menahem,  died  1826),  author  of  TQtf 
HpJP  (Salonica,  1838);  Bekor  Eliakim  II.  (died  about 
1835);  and  Yakir  II.  (Preciado  ;  born  in  1813; 
died  at  Jerusalem  after  a  distinguished  career,  in 
1874) ;  Jacob  Abraham  III.  and  Mordecai  (died  1889). 
Besides  these  two  families,  which  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  divided  between  them  the  honors  of 
governing  the  community  of  Adrianople,  there  were 
also  some  able  secretaries  who  efficiently  aided  in  this 
task.  They  were  Elijah  Perez  (died  1763),  Abraham 
Perez  Isaac  Alkabez  (died  after  1831),  and  Samuel 
ibn  Danon  (adviser  of  Yakir  II.  Gueron)  who  in 
1850  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
schools,  which  were  at  first  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Halevy,  now  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  and  were  afterward  governed  by  directors 
sent  there  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 
Besides  a  school  accommodating  380  scholars,  there 
are  also  a  Talmud  Torah  with  880  children;  a 
private  school  (Tiferet  Yisrael)  with  200  pupils;  a 
Jewish  Alliance  School  with  470  girls;  a  Jewish 
chib,  a  small  hospital,  and  several  benevolent  and 
debating  societies.  Adrianople  has  had  to  endure  its 
share  of  disasters :  a  fire  in  1846 ;  the  cholera  in  1865 ; 
and,  finally,  the  calumny  of  ritual  murder  in  1872. 


[The  Alliance  Israelite  also  maintains  at  Adria¬ 
nople  a  school  for  bo}rs  (founded  1867),  which  in 
1897  had  305  pupils.  A  theological  seminary  was 
founded  there  in  1896  by  Mr.  Abraham  Danon  in 
conjunction  with  the  Alliance,  but  was,  a  year  ater, 
transferred  to  Constantinople.  g.] 
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A.  D. 

ADRIANTJS,  MATTH-ZEUS  :  Hebraist  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  He  was  a  Jew  of  Spanish  de¬ 
scent,  but  at  an  early  age  migrated  to  Germany, 
where  he  embraced  Christianity.  Though  a  physi¬ 
cian  hy  profession,  he  achieved  eminence  mainly  as 
an  instructor  in  Hebrew.  Through  the  influence  of 
Reuclilin  and  Conrad  Pellican,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  his  pupil,  he  secured  a  tutorship  in  the  house 
of  Johann  Amerbacli,  the  printer  of  Basel,  and  be¬ 
came  the  instructor  of  Fabricius  Capito  at  Bruchsall. 
In  1513  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg,  where,  among  others,  Johann  Brenz  and 
Joannes  CEcolampadius  came  under  his  tuition.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1517, 
he  was  given  a  professorship  in  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Collegium  Trilingue  at  Louvain,  where  many 
hopes  were  centered  in  him.  These,  however,  were 
shattered  as  early  as  1519,  when  Adrianus  publicly 
stated  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  Jerome  had  often 
been  subject  to  human  errors.  This  assertion  of 
Jerome’s  fallibility  cost  Adrianus  the  good-will  of 
his  colleagues,  and  particularly  of  Latomus,  who 
subsequently  was  Luther’s  antagonist.  Latomus 
attacked  Adrianus’  speech  and  caused  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  college.  Adrianus’  rash  frankness, 
in  fact,  combined  with  his  petulance  and  quarrel¬ 
some  disposition,  precluded  his  lengthy  residence 
at  any  one  place.  In  1521  he  was  expelled  from 
Wittenberg,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  had  been 
received  with  open  arms  by  Luther,  and  where  he 
had  instructed  in  Hebrew  a  number  of  noted  men, 
among  whom  was  Valentin  Trotzendorf.  Whether 
he  went  thence  to  Leipsic  or  Freiburg  is  uncertain, 
as  are  also  the  place  and  date  of  his  death.  Among 
his  literary  productions  the  “  Introductio  in  Linguam 
Hebraeam  ”  and  his  translations  into  Hebrew  of  sev¬ 
eral  Christian  prayers,  contained  in  his  “  Hora  pro 
Domino,”  are  regarded  as  rarities.  But,  on  the 
whole,  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  noted 
Hebraists  of  his  day  rested  more  on  his  capacity 
as  an  instructor  than  on  his  writings. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographies  i.  124;  Geiger, 
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H.  G.  E. 

ADRIEL :  The  Meliolathite  to  whom  Merab 
(Saul’s  daughter)  was  given  in  marriage  instead  of 
to  David  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19) ;  son  of  Barzillai  (n  Sam. 
xxi.  8).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  Adriel  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  Aramaized  form  of  Azriel  (“  God  is 
my  Help”  ;  IChron.  v.  24,  xxvii.  19;  Jer.  xxxvi.  26), 
with  which  it  is  actually  identified  by  the  Syriac 
version,  not  only  in  the  passage  I  Sam.  xviii.  19, 
where  Aramaisms  might  be  expected,  but  also  in  II 
Sam.  xxi.  8.  J.  D.  P. 

ADULA  OF  TUNIS  :  A  Jew  who,  to  avoid 
being  baptized,  committed  suicide  in  the  house  of  the 
catechumen  in  Rome,  on  May  2,  1666,  at  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  undergo  the  rite. 

Bibliography:  Yosrelstem  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
Rom ,  il.  219;  Allg.  Zeit,  No.  266,  Munich,  1SS7. 
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ADULLAM :  An  old  Canaanitish  capital  in 
western  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1;  Josh.  xii.  15,  xv. 
35).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi. 
7),  and  was  an  inhabited  city  till  the  end  of  Old 
Testament  times  (Micali,  i.  15;  Neh.  xi.  30;IIMacc. 
xii.  38).  The  modern  Id-el-Miyeli  now  occupies  its 
site. 

The  famous  Cave  of  Adullam  was  a  resort  of 
David  when  an  outlaw  (l  Sam.  xxii.  1;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  13).  Tradition  has  located  it  in  the  valley  of 
Kharaitun,  six  miles  southeast  of  Bethlehem.  How¬ 
ever,  the  locality  mentioned  above  will  suit  the  early 


of  the  husband  than  that  of  the  wife,  modern  law 
has  ignored  the  distinction  between  the  two  crimes, 
and  technically  they  are  alike.  But  the  ancient 
Jewish  law,  as  well  as  other  systems 
Woman’s  of  law  which  grew  out  of  a  patriar- 
Rights  dial  state  of  society,  does  not  recog- 
Enforced.  nize  the  husband’s  infidelity  to  his 
marriage  vows  as  a  crime,  and  it  was 
not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  woman 
was  legally  entitled  to  enforce  her  husband’s  faith¬ 
fulness,  and  was  given  the  right  to  demand  a  bill  of 
divorce  for  his  sexual  immorality  (Isserles  on  “Eben 


SlTK  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  ADULLAM. 
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history  of  David  just  as  well,  especially  as  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  word  “cave”  rests  upon  a  false  reading 
of  the  original  and  should  be  replaced  by  “strong¬ 
hold.”  In  later  times  Judas  Maccabeus  visited  the 
city  of  Adullam  (II  Macc.  xii.  38). 


Bibliography:  Clermont-Ganneau,  Pal.  E.rplnr.  Fund , 
Quart.  Statement ,  1875,  p.  177;  Smith,  Historical  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  IJuly  LamU  PP-  229  ct  seq.;  Baedeker,  Pah,  2d 
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ADULTERY  Sexual  intercourse  of  a 

married  woman  with  any  man  other  than  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  crime  can  be  committed  only  by  and 
with  a  married  woman ;  for  the  unlawful  intercourse 
of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman  is  not 
technically  Adultery  in  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the 
Biblical  law,  the  detection  of  actual  sexual  inter¬ 
course  was  necessary  to  establish  the  crime  (Lev. 
xviii.  20  [A.  Y.  19] ;  Num.  v.  12,  13,  19) ;  but  this  rule 
was  so  far  modified  by  the  Talmudic  law,  that  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  legal 
procedure  if  the  wife  had  been  cautioned  by  her  hus¬ 
band  against  intimate  association  with  the  suspected 
man  (Sotah,  i.  2).  When  the  Adultery  is  committed 
with  a  married  woman  who  is  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  the  crime  be¬ 
comes  Incest.  Although  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind  is  more  inclined  to  condone  the  Adultery 


ha-'Ezer,”  §  154,1).  The  sin  of  concubinage  is,  how¬ 
ever,  already  severely  condemned  in  Leviticus  Rab- 
bah,  xxv. 

Although  in  ancient  society  and  law  Adultery 
was  regarded  as  a  private  wrong  committed  against 
the  husband,  public  law  later  on  exercised  control 
of  its  investigation  and  punishment;  for  organized 
society  was  impossible  unless  it  punished  this  crime, 
which  saps  the  very  root  of  the  social  life.  “Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  ”  is  not  merely  a  command 
not  to  tamper  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another, 
but  a  warning  to  refrain  from  unsettling  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society. 

The  law,  therefore,  sought  to  guard  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  relation  by  moral  injunction  and  by 
legal  restraints.  In  patriarchal  times 
Sacredness  the  purity  of  marriage  was  pictured 
ofMarriage  as  jealously  guarded  (see  the  cases  of 

Relation.  Sarah  and  Rebekali;  Gen.  xii.  IS,  19, 
xx.  2-7,  xxvi.  10,  11).  The  Biblical 
and  Talmudieal  ideal  of  marriage  had  a  st  rong  influ¬ 
ence  in  controlling  those  who  were  susceptible  to 
purely  moral  influence  and  suasion.  “Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ’ 
(Gen.  ii.  24).  The  woman  is  made  sacred  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  kiddushin,  and  is  thereby  set  apart  for  her 
husband  alone  (Kid.  2 b).  Idolatry,  murder,  and 
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(dlhuf  ‘ arayot  (which  comprises  both  incest  and 
adultery)  are  three  crimes  never  to  be  committed 
under  any  circumstances,  and  a  man  should  sacri¬ 
fice  his  life  rather  than  commit  them  (Sanh.  74a). 
Tins  was  the  decision  of  the  rabbis  at  the  meeting 
at  Lydda,  during  the  Hadrianic  Revolt  (see  Graetz, 

« History  of  the  Jews,”  ii.  422-424.)  Thus  law  and 
morality  went  hand  in  hand  to  prevent  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime.  For  those,  however,  who  were 
deaf  to  warnings  of  law  and  reason,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  was  ordained.  Both  the  guilty  wife 
and  her  paramour  were  put  to  death  (Deut.  xxii. 
22). 

Unlawful  intercourse  with  a  woman  betrothed  to 
a  man  was  adultery,  because  the  betrothed  woman 
was  deemed  as  inviolable  as  the  married  woman. 
The  punishment  for  this  crime  was  stoning  to  death 
at  the  place  of  public  execution  (Deut.  xxii.  24). 
The  punishment  for  Adultery  according  to  the  Mish- 
nah  (Sanh.  xi.  1)  was  strangulation ;  the  rabbinical 
theory  being  that  wherever  the  death  penalty  was 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  without  any  specific  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manner  of  its  infliction,  strangulation 
was  meant  (Sifra,  Kedosliim,  4,  9). 

The  priest’s  daughter  who  committed  Adultery 
was  burned  to  death,  according  to  the  rabbinical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  text  in  Lev.  xxi.  9  (Sanh.  665), 
and  her  paramour  was  strangled  (Maimonides,  “  Yad 
ha-IIazakah,  Issure  Biah,  ”  iii.  3).  When  the  crime  is 
committed  with  a  bondmaid  betrothed  to  a  man,  it  is 
not  Adultery  technically,  because  the  woman  is  not 
free,  and  the  death  penalty  is  not  inflicted,  but  as 
she  has  a  quasi-marital  status,  she  and  her  paramour 
are  scourged  (Lev.  xix.  20).  IbnEzra  (ad  loc.)  takes 
the  view  that  this  case  refers  to  the  Hebrew  maiden 
who  has  been  sold  by  her  father  and  who  is  intended 
to  be  the  bride  of  her  master  or  of  his  son,  but  who  is 
not  yet  betrothed ;  for  the  betrothal  would  have  made 
her  free  ipso  facto. 

Under  the  Talmudic  law  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic 
code  was  in  many  instances  modified,  and  the  laws 
relating  to  Adultery  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
milder  theory  of  the  relation  of  crime  and  punish¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  rabbis  "went  so 
Talmudic  far  as  to  declare  that  a  woman  could 
View.  not  be  convicted  of  Adultery  unless  it 
had  been  affirmatively  shown  that  she 
knew  the  law  relating  to  it — a  theory  that  resulted 
in  the  practical  impossibility  of  convicting  any  adul¬ 
teress.  No  harm  Tvas  done  by  this  new  view ,  because 
the  right  of  divorce  which  remained  to  the  husband 
was  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  woman,  who, 
although  guilty  of  the  crime,  was  not  punishable  by 
the  law.  Upon  this  mild  view  followed  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  in  the  year  40,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  (Sanh.  41a), 
when  the  Jewish  courts,  probably  under  pressure  of 
the  Roman  authorities,  relinquished  their  right  to  in¬ 
flict  capital  punishment.  Thereafter,  the  adulterer 
was  scourged,  and  the  husband  of  the  adulteress  was 
not  allowed  to  condone  her  crime  (Sotali,  vi.  1),  but 
was  compelled  to  divorce  her,  and  she  lost  all  her 
property  rights  under  her  marriage  contract  (Mai¬ 
monides,  “Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Ishut,”  xxiv.  6);  nor 
was  the  adulteress  permitted  to  marry  her  paramour 
(Sotah,  v.  1) ;  and  if  she  married  him,  they  were  forced 
to  separate. 

The  right  of  the  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  at 
his  pleasure  vTas  a  sufficient  protection  for  him  in 
case  his  wife  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Adultery, 
even  if  he  had  no  proof  of  it,  but  merely  suspicion 
founded  on  circumstantial  facts.  If  the  wife  had 
committed  unlawful  intercourse  against  her  will,  or 
if  she  had  mistaken  the  adulterer  for  her  husband,  she 


was  not  guilty  of  Adultery,  because  she  did  not  act 
as  a  free  agent.  The  usual  punishments  are  not 
inflicted  in  such  cases,  and  the  legal 
Excep-  consequences  of  Adultery  do  not  follow 

tions.  (Ket.  515).  Such  crime  is  no  cause  for 
divorce,  except  if  the  woman  be  the 
wife  of  a  priest.  The  priest  is  not  allowed  to  keep 
her  because  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  office, 
which  requires  the  highest  degree  of  domestic  purity 
(Yeb.  565). 

As  “  the  eye  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  twilight, 
saying,  No  eye  shall  see  me  ”  (Job,  xxiv.  15),  Adul¬ 
tery  is  a  crime  usually  difficult  of  proof,  and  the 
Biblical  code  contained  provision  for  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  was  suspected  of  Adultery  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  Moved  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  brought 
her  before  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary,  and  she  was 
there  obliged  to  undergo  the  severe  “  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  waters.”  A  full  account  of  the  details  of  this 
ordeal  is  given  in  Num.  v.  11-31;  these  details  may 
also  be  found  amplified  in  the  Mishnah.  The  sus¬ 
pected  woman  was  taken  to  the  local  court  b}r  her 
husband  and  there  his  charge  was  made.  The  court 
assigned  two  doctors  of  the  law  to  escort  the  parties 
to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Sanhedrin  was  to  evoke  a 
confession.  The  Sanhedrin  appealed  to  the  woman 
and  suggested  various  causes  that  might  have  in¬ 
duced  her  to  go  astray,  and  finally  asked  her  to  con¬ 
fess.  If  she  admitted  her  crime,  she  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  at  once  and  lost  her  property 
rights  under  her  Ketubah.  But  if  she  denied  it,  she 
was  taken  to  the  East  Gate  of  the  Temple,  in  front 
of  the  Nicanor  Gate,  and  there  wTas  placed  in  charge 
of  a  priest,  who  performed  the  ceremony  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  He  rent  her 
Guilt  garment  so  that  her  breast  wras  ex- 
Tested  by  posed,  and  loosened  her  hair  ;  she  w7as 
Ordeal.  draped  in  black ;  all  ornaments  were 
removed  from  her  person,  and  a  rope 
was  tied  around  her  chest.  Thus  publicly  exposed 
(only  her  servants  being  prevented  from  seeing  her), 
the  jealousy-offering  was  placed  in  her  hands.  It 
was  a  humble  offering  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or 
incense  upon  it,  the  feed  of  beasts,  typifying  the 
meanness  of  the  crime  that  she  was  supposed  to  have 
committed.  The  priest  then  placed  some  of  the  dust 
of  the  Tabernacle  in  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  water, 
and  charged  her  with  the  solemn  oath  of  purgation 
(Num.  v.  19-22).  After  this  the  priest  wrote  the  oath 
on  parchment,  blotted  it  out  with  the  water,  which 
he  caused  her  to  drink,  and  the  jealousy-offering 
was  then  offered  upon  the  altar  (Sotali,  i.  4-6;  ii.  1-3). 

If  the  woman  refused  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  and 
there  was  circumstantial  evidence  of  her  criminality, 
she  was  obliged  to  separate  from  her  husband  (Sotah, 
i.  5).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  ordeal  when  first  established,  within 
Talmudic  times  it  had  merely  a  moral  meaning.  It 
was  simply  a  test  under  which  the  woman,  if  guilty, 
was  likety  to  succumb  and  confess.  R.  Akiba  says : 
“  Only  when  the  man  is  himself  free  from  guilt,  will 
the  waters  be  an  effective  test  of  his  wife’s  guilt  or 
innocence ;  but  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  illicit  inter¬ 
course,  the  waters  will  have  no  effect”;  and  he  based 
his  opinion  on  a  text  in  Hosea,  iv.  14  (Sifre,  Naso, 
21;  Sotali,  475).  In  the  light  of  this  rabbinical 
dictum,  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  Adultery  acquires  a  new  meaning.  To  those 
asking  for  her  punishment,  he  replied,  “  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her  ”  (John,  viii.  7). 

This  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  ordeal  practically  annulled  it,  and  it  soon  fell 
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into  disuse.  During  the  Homan  invasion  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  the  last  days  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
Sanhedrin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Ordeal  Johanan  bex  Zakkai,  abolished  the 
Annulled,  ordeal  entirely ;  as  the  Mishnali  states, 
“when  adulterers  became  numerous, 
the  ‘  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters  ’  ceased,  and  it  was 
H.  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai  who  abolished  it;  as  it  is 
written  (Hosea,  iv.  14),  4 1  will  not  punish  your 
daughters,  when  they  commit  whoredom,  nor  your 
spouses,  when  they  commit  adultery ;  for  themselves 
are  separated  with  whores,  and  they  sacrifice  with 
harlots 5  ”  (Sotali,  ix.  9).  For  it  appears  that  under 
the  Roman  regime,  immorality  spread  among  the 
people,  the  judges  became  corrupt,  the  springs  of 
justice  were  deli  led,  and  general  demoralization  re¬ 
sulted  (Graetz,  “History  of  the  Jews,”  ii.  237,  238). 
Probably  for  this  very  reason  Queen  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene,  the  illustrious  and  munificent  proselyte  to  J uda- 
ism,  favored  the  ordeal ;  for  she  presented  a  golden 
tablet  to  the  Temple  with  the  chapter  from  the  Law 
engraved  on  it,  to  be  used  for  the  rite  of  the  ordeal 
(Tosef.,Yoma,  ii.  3;  Mishnali  Yoma,  iii.  10;  Gem.  ib. 
37 b).  But  even  if  it  had  not  been  abolished,  the  rite 
would  have  sunk  into  abeyance  with  the  fall  of  the 
Temple,  because,  according  to  the  Law,  the  cere¬ 
mony  could  not  be  performed  elsewhere. 

In  the  patriarchal  days  the  Adultery  of  the  wife 
required  no  proof,  for  whenever  the"  head  of  the 
•  family  suspected  her,  he  could  kill 
The  Law  in  her.  Thus  Judali  ordered  his  daugli- 

Patriar-  ter-in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  burned  be- 
chal  Days,  cause  of  her  supposed  Adultery  (Gen. 

xxxviii.  24).  Her  crime  consisted  in 
unlawful  intercourse  with  a  man  other  than  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  For  at  first  it  was 
the  custom,  and  afterward  it  became  the  law,  for 
the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  died  without  leaving 
issue,  to  marry  his  brother,  so  that  the  child  of  this 
union  might  be  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased  aud 
bear  his  name  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6;  see  Levirate).  In 
such  cases  the  widow  was  really  considered  the  be¬ 
trothed  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  her  intercourse 
with  another  than  himself  was  punishable  as  Adul¬ 
tery.  When  the  punishment  of  the  adulteress  and 
her  paramour  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
husband  and  assumed  by  the  civil  law,  this,  like 
every  other  crime,  had  to  be  proved  by  two  or  more 
witnesses,  before  a  conviction  and  sentence  could 
follow  (Deut.  xix.  15;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Ishut,” 
xxiv.  18). 

Under  the  theory  of  the  Talmudists,  which  still 
further  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  woman 
could  not  be  convicted  of  Adultery  until  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  been  previously  cautioned,  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  not  to  have  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  suspected  man,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  such  caution,  she  had  met  him  secretly  un¬ 
der  circumstances  that  would  make  the  commission 
of  the  crime  possible  (Mishnah  Sotali,  i.  1,  2;  Gem. 
2b).  This  caution  was  given  to  her  because  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  rabbinical  law  toward  mercy, 
based  in  this  case  on  a  technical  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  text  (Num.  v.  13).  Practically,  it  worked 
an  acquittal  in  nearly  every  case.  If,  however,  the 
husband  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  the  right 
of  divorce  was  left  open  to  him,  although,  when 
divorced  under  such  circumstances,  the  wife  did  not 
lose  her  property  rights  under  the  ketubah.  If  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  wife’s  Adultery  were  circulated  during 
the  absence  of  the  husband,  the  court  had  the  right 
to  summon  and  caution  her  with  the  same  effect  as 
though  it  had  been  done  by  her  husband  (Maimoni¬ 
des,  “Hilkot  Sotali, ”  i.  11). 


The  paramour  was  technically  the  adulterer  ( nocf ), 
and  under  the  Biblical  law  suffered  death  together 
with  the  adulteress  (noefet).  His 
Status  of  crime  was  held  in  the  greatest  ab- 
Adulterer.  liorrence,  and  Raba  and  Rab  voiced 
the  general  opinion  when  they  said 
that  nothing  would  excuse  the  wilful  adulterer,  nor 
would  all  his  virtues  save  him  from  Gehenna  (So- 
tali,  Ab).  Even  a  lustful  desire  was  deemed  a  moral 
crime,  and  the  echo  of  “  Thou  slialt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  wife  ”  rings  throughout  the  Talmud  and 
rabbinical  writings,  and  is  reechoed  in  the  New 
Testament  (Ex.  xx.  17;  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  21;  Matt, 
v.  27,  28).  The  adulterer’s  folly  is  condemned  and 
makes  him  liable  to  the  jealous  wrath  of  the  out¬ 
raged  husband  (Prov.  vi.  32-34;  Job,  xxxi.  9,  10). 
In  Talmudic  days,  long  after  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  the  adulterer  was  punished  by  flagel¬ 
lation,  and  was  forbidden  to  marry  the  faithless  wife 
after  she  had  been  divorced.  Even  the  mere  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  crime  was  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
marriage.  A  case,  however,  is  suggested  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  in  which  this  restriction  seems  to  have  been 
removed.  Here  the  woman  having  been  suspected 
of  Adultery  was  divorced,  and  having  remarried  was 
again  divorced,  and  then  married  the  man  who  had 
originally  been  suspected  of  having  committed  Adul¬ 
tery  with  her;  the  marriage  was  declared  lawful, 
because  it  seems  that  the  intervening  marriage  was 
considered  in  some  degree  a  refutation  of  that  sus¬ 
picion,  and  acted  as  a  limitation  upon  the  original 
interdict  (Yeb.  24 b). 

The  child  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous  connec¬ 
tion  was  known  as  a  Mamzer.  It  was  not  permitted 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Jewish  body  politic  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3  [A.  Y.  2]),  and  could  not  intermarry  with  a 
Jew  or  Jewess  (Kid.  iii.  12),  although  it  did  not  lose 
its  right  to  inherit  from  the  husband  of  its  mother, 
who,  while  not  the  legitimate  father,  was  for  this 
purpose  the  putative  father  (Yeb.  ii.  5;  Maimonides, 
“Nahalut,”  i.  7). 

Bibliography  :  J.  Selden,  Uxor  Bebraica ,  1646 ;  j.  C,  Wagen- 
seil  (translation  of  the  Talmudic  treatise  Sotali,  with  elaborate 
annotations) ,  Altdorf,  1674;  Michaelis,  Mosaisches  Eherecht , 
1785,  v.,  passim  ;  Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosaischc  Becht,  1853,  2d 
ed.,  ii.  570-575 ;  Z.  Frankel,  Grundlimen  cles  Mosaisch-Tal - 
mudisehe  Eh  credit,  Breslau,  I860;  M.  Duschak,  Das  Mosa - 
isch-Talmudische  Elierecht,  Vienna,  1864 ;  M.  Mielziner,  Jew¬ 
ish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Cincinnati,  1884 ;  D.  W. 
Ainram,  Jeivish  Law  of  Divorce,  1896 ;  Leopold  Low,  Gesain- 
melte  Schriften,  iii.  13  et  seq. 

D.  W.  A. 

ADUMMIIVI  (“The  Red”):  Steep  road  leading 
from  the  plain  of  Jericho  to  the  hilly  country  around 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17).  The 
name  refers  to  the  redness  of  the  material  of  which 
the  road  is  made.  It  is  now  called  Tala‘at  ed-Dam. 

Bibliography  :  Buhl,  Geographic  des  Alton  PaUistina ,  pp. 
75,  98. 

G.  B.  L. 

ADUMMIM.  See  Coixs. 

ADVENT  OF  MESSIAH.  See  Messiah. 

ADVENTISTS  :  A  Christian  sect.  Among  the 
chief  tenets  of  the  Adventist  faith  are :  (1)  The  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  (see  Bengel, 

“  Gnomon  on  the  New  Testament  ”),  and  their  con¬ 
version,  based  on  Rom.  xi.  25,  26  (Ritsclil,  “  Gesch. 
des  Pietismus,”  i.  565-584).  Hence  the  interest 
shown  by  the  Adventists  in  the  Zionist  movement, 
though  many  believe  that  the  return  will  not  take 
place  till  after  the  Resurrection,  basing  their  views 
on  the  passage  of  Ezekiel,  “  Behold,  6  my  people. 

I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out 
of  your  graves,  and  bring  3^011  into  the  land  of  Israel  ” 
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/  ■  vvii  12)  (2)  Literal  interpretation  of  the  whole 

]3ibk,  including  tlie  Old  Testament  and  the  Mosaic 

la'ke  notion  of  waiting  for  the  Second  Advent  of 
TesllS  calculated  to  take  place  during  the  present 
Generation,  originated  in  England  (E.  Irving), 
spread  over  Ireland  (A.  Darby)  and  Germany  (I. 

!  iipnoel)  and  became  especially  popular  in  Aew 
Enol-md  under  the  influence  of  W.  Miller  of  Pitts- 
fipifi  Mass  ,  the  prophet  who  predicted  the  coming  ot 
the  Messiah  in  the  year  1843,  basing  his  calculation 
mincinally  on  the  “seventy  weeks”  of  Daniel  A 
division  of  the  Adventists  accentuated  the  Sabbath  of 
Creation  and  the  consequence  was  the  formation 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  Some  insisted 
also  on  abstinence  from  swine’s  flesh,  in  accordance 
Villi  the  Mosaic  law. 

htiutography:  Carroll,  Religious  Forces  of  the  United 
States  New  York,  1893;  White,  Sketches  of  the  Life  of 
William  Miller ,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  1879  ; ^^^rough. 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  1891. 

K. 

2EGIDIUS  OF  VITERBO  (or  ^EGIDIUS  AN- 
TONIUS  CANISITJS) :  Cardinal  and  Christian 
cabalist  •  bora  in  1470  at  the  Villa  Canapina,  in  the 
diocese  of  Viterbo,  of  rich  and  noble  parents.  .  After 
a  course  of  studies  with  the  Augustimans  at  V  iterbo, 
lie  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1503  became 
general  of  his  order.  He  died  November  12,  lo32.  In 
JeAvish  history  the  name  of  iEgidius  (or  Egidio)  is 
coupled  first  with  the  grammarian  Elias  Levita 
avIio  instructed  him  in  Hebrew.  When  the  turmoil 
of  war  drove  Levita  from  Padua  to  Home,  lie  was 
Avelcomed  at  the  house  of  ^Egidius,  where,  with  his 
family,  he  lived  for  more  than  ten  years,  all  his  wants 
bein0'  supplied.  It  was  there  that  Levita  s  caieei 
as  the  foremost  tutor  of  Christian  notables  in  He¬ 
brew'  lore  commenced.  The  first  edition  of  Levita  s 
“Babur”  (Rome,  1518)  is  dedicated  to  riEgidius.  In 
return  for  his  Hebreiv  instruction  ./Egidius  quite 
Avillingly  introduced  Levita  into  the  profane  branches 
of  learning  and  the  Greek  language,  thus  enabling 
the  latter  someivliat  to  utilize  Greek  in  his  Hebrew* 
lexicographic  labors — a  debt  freely  acknowledged 
by  Levita,  who,  in  1521,  dedicated  his  u  Concordance 
to  the  cardinal.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
iEgidins’  anxiety  to  master  the  sacred  tongue  sprang 
neither  from  philological  inclination  nor  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  attain  a  better  method  of  Biblical  exegesis : 
liis  main  motive  ivas  thus  to  be  enabled  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala.  As  a  cabalist,  iEgidius 
belonged  to  the  interesting  group  of  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Christians,  among  "whom  Reuclilin  and  Pico 
della  Mirandola  also  were  prominent,  who  believed 
that  Jewish  mysticism,  and  particularly  the  Zohar, 
contained  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  (compare  Cabalists,  Chris¬ 
tian).  No  wronder,  then,  that  in  the  course  of 
Reuchlin’s  conflict  wdtli  the  obscurantists  (1507-21), 
in  which  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  books  was 
at  issue,  the  cardinal  wrote  (1516)  to  his  courageous 
and  enlightened  friend:  “While  w*e  labor  on  thy 
behalf,  wre  defend  not  thee,  but  the  law*;  not  the 
Talmud,  hut  the  Church.”  iEgidius  also  engaged 
another  Jewish  scholar,  Baruch  di  Benevento,  to 
translate  for  him  the  Zoliar  (the  mystic  Book  of 
Splendor).  The  scholar  last  named  may  also  have 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  numerous  cabalistic 
translations  and  treatises  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of  iEgidius.  The  cardinal  appears  to  have 
been  a  zealous  collector  of  Hebrew7,  manuscripts,  of 
which  many  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Munich  Li¬ 
brary,  hearing  both  faint  traces  of  his  signature  and 


brief  Latin  annotations.  In  the  Angelica  at  Rome 
an  exceedingly  valuable  old  Bible  manuscript  is  ex¬ 
tant,  which  was  given  by  Leo  X.  to  iEgidius.  The 
British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of  Makiri  and  the 
Midrasli  on  the  minor  Prophets,  written  for  the  cardi¬ 
nal  at  Tivoli,  in  the  year  1514,  by  Johanan  b.  Jacob 
Sarkuse.  The  study  of  Jewish  literature  led  the 
cardinal  to  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Jexvs  them¬ 
selves,  Avhich  he  manifested  both  in  his  energetic 
encouragement  of  Reuclilin  in  the  struggle  referred 
to  above  and  in  a  vain  attempt  which  he  made  in 
the  year  1581,  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinal 
Geronimo  de  Ghinucci,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the 
papal  edict  authorizing  the  introduction  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  against  the  Maranos. 

The  writings  commonly  attributed  to  ^Egidius 
are  numerous.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  form  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  hut  their  authenticity  is  still  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Aside  from  minor  works  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  majority  by  far  are  of  a  cabalistic 
nature.  There  is  scarcely  a  classic  of  Jewish  medi¬ 
eval  mysticism  that  he  lias  not  translated,  annotated, 
or  commented  upon.  Among  these  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Zohar  (Splendor);  “Ginnat  Egoz 
(Nut-Garden) ;  “  Sefer  Raziel  ”  (Book  of  Raziel) ; 
wMa‘areket  ha-Elohut”  (System  of  Theology); 

“  ‘Eser  Sefirot  ”  (Ten  Sefirot). 

Bibliography  :  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lexikow  supplement,  ed. 
Adelung,  i.  cols.  252  et  sec/.;  Geiger,  Das  Studium  d. 
Hebr.  Sprache  in  Deutschland ,  p.  56;  Gratz.  Gesch.d.Ju- 
den,  2d  ed.,  ix.  90, 154,  214,  266;  Perles,  Beitrage  zur  Gesch. 
d.  Hebr.  u.  AramiuschenStudien ,  pp.  1/0,  200  et  seq..  Munich, 
1884;  Kraus,  Griechische  u,  Lateinische  Lehrnvortin ,  i, ,30b , 
Steinsclmeider,  Christliche  Hehraisten,  in  Zeit.  f.  Hebr. 
Bibl.  i.  113;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2140;  idem.  Cat.  Munich , 
no.  173,  176 ;  Buber,  Talk,  Machiri,  introduction. 

H.  G.  E. 

iELIA  CAPITOLINA.  See  Jerusalem. 
iEMILIUS,  PATJLTJS  (called  also  da  Gin, 
i  e  Grynseus)  :  Hebrew"  bibliographer,  publisher, 
and  teacher;  born  at  Rodlsee,  Germany,  probably  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century;  embraced 
Christianity  in  Rome;  died  1575.  IIewras  employed 
in  copying  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  for  this  purpose 
visited  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Rome. 
In  1544  he  edited  and  printed  at  Augsburg  a  J udseo- 
German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Haf- 
tarot,  dedicating  it  to  Widmannstadt,  custodian  of  the 
Hebrew  department  of  the  Munich  Library.  Grlin- 
baum  (“  Jtidisch-Deutsclie  Chrestomathie,”  p.  14) 
thinks  that  /Emilius  copied  from  the  Cremona  edi¬ 
tion  of  1 540.  The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
which  is  used  at  the  present  time  (1901)  in  Poland. 
Perles  supposes  that  ^Emilius,  together  with  Isaac 
of  Gunzburg,  w*as  the  editor  of  the  Judteo-German 
“  Sefer  ha-Musar  ”  (Book  of  Ethics),  published  at  Isny 
inl542.  In  1547  JEmilius  w*as  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  an  anti- Jewish  pamphlet.  In  1562  lie  ed¬ 
ited  a  Judffio-German  translation  (in.  German  charac¬ 
ters)  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  without,  however, 
making  known  that  it  w*as  a  copy  of  a  similar  trans¬ 
lation— though  in  Hebrew^  letters— published  m 
Augsburg,  1548,  by  Hayyim  Sclrwarz.  In  15/4  he 
wras  engaged  for  forty-six  weeks  at  the  Munich  Li¬ 
brary  in  making  and  revising  the  catalogue  ol  .He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  and  books.  Thus  Paulus  iEmilius 
was  the  first  Jewish  bibliographer. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Sitzungsbericlite  der  Layri- 
when  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften ,  Philosophisch-Ph do- 
loqische  Classe ,  ii.,  1875;  Griinbauin,  Jiidisch- Deutsche 
Chrestomathie ,  pp.  14  et  seq.;  Perles,  m  Monatsschi  i/t, 
1876  pp.  363-368 ;  idem,  Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  der  He- 
braischen  und  Aramiiischen  Studicn,  pp.  loo,  lbo,  DO, 
Munich,  1884.  ^  -g 
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AESHMA  (ASMODEUS,  ASHMEDAI)  :  In 

the  Mazdian  religion  the  chief  of  the  daevas,  or  de¬ 
mons.  Though  the  oldest  sections  of  the  Avesta— 
tlie  Gathas — present  ASshma  mainly  as  an  abstract 
conception,  still,  in  passages  here  and  there,  he  is 
represented  in  the  guise  of  a  personal  being  ranging 
among  the  evil  spirits  that  obey  Angro-mainyush. 
In  the  later  portions  of  the  Avesta  the  personal 
character  connoted  by  the  name  admits  of  no  doubt. 
ASskma  is  an  enemy  of  Sraoscha,  me  of  the  good 
-a-.  _  angels  that  serve  Ahuramazda.  ASsli- 
His  Func-  ma’s  design  is  directed  preeminently 
tioru  toward  imbuing  the  hearts  of  men 
.  .  with  anger  and  revenge.  Indeed,  all 
the  evil  in  the  world  is  occasioned  through  his 
agency ;  he  fortifies  men  in  the  pursuit  of  evil  and 
seeks  to  keep  them  from  entering  the  path  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

Whether  ASslima,  like  the  Jewish  Asmodeus  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  or  the  Ashmedai  of  the  Talmud, 
was,  as  a  demon,  specially  characterized  by  carnal 
desire  can  not  be  determined.  Against  such  a  sup¬ 
position  the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  the  Mazdian 
religion  embraces  another  demon,  Azi,  who,  as  ex¬ 
pressly  stated,  is  the  demon  of  carnal  desire.  It  is, 
however,  conceivable  that  AEslima  may  have  had 
the  same  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  popular  beliefs 
of  the  Persians,  although  the  literary  sources  con¬ 
tain  nothing  to  support  the  conjecture.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  “AEslima”  affords  no  possibility 
,  of  arriving  at  any  such  conclusion. 
Etymology  It  is'  true  that  “  ASskma  ”  is  connected 
of  with  the  verb  ish,  denoting  “to  de- 
tlie  Word,  sire,  ”  “  to  lust  after  ” ;  but  the  abstract 
M  „  sense»  “anger,”  that  lies  in  the  word 

Atshma  _  m  the  Gathas,  would  seem  to  point  to 
necessity  of  referring  the  word  to  the  same  verb 
ish  ”  in  its  sense  of  “  to  throw  »  « ±n  rmt  t 


ish  ”  in  its  sense  of  “  to  throw,  ”  “  to  put  in  motion  ” 
(compare  Justi’s  note  to  Baudissin’s  article  “As- 
modi,”  in  Hauck’s  “  Realencyklopitdie  ”). 

Though  “  AEslima  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  Avesta  in 
conjunction  wi  tli  “dammit  is  probable  that  a  fuller 
form,  such  as  “  ASskmo-dgeus,  ”  has  existed,  since  it  is 
paralleled  by  the  later  Palilavi-form  “  Khaslim-dev  ” 
(“  Khaslim  dev”=  “ AEslima  dev  ”),  written  with  the 
Aramaic  “slieda,”  but  pronounced  “dev.”  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  form  are  A cpodaiog  (Asmodeus)  of 
the  Book  of  Tobit,  and  in  the  Talmud ;  for  the 

last-named  word  is  not  to  be  derived  from  “  sliemad.” 
In  fine,  Asmodeus  (Ashmedai)  embodies  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  influence  that  the  Persian  religion  or  Per¬ 
sian  popular  beliefs  have  exercised  on  the  Jewish 
an  influence  that  shows  itself  very  prominently  in 
the  domain  of  demonology.  Thus  *Acr/zo,  cor¬ 
responds  to  “AEslima,”  and  the  ending  ddiog.  to 
“dseva,”  “dev.” 

Apart  from  this  etymological  coincidence— which 
as  is  now  generally  agreed,  has  its  basis  in  the  fact 
that  the  J ewish  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
—Asmodeus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  and  Ashmedai  in 
the  Talmud  bear  no  very  great  similarity  to  their 
Pei sian  parallel,  as  Koliut,  for  instance,  has  souglit  to 
render  plausible.  All  three  are  evil, 
^Asmodeus  harmful  demons,  though  in  different 
m  the  Book  degrees;  the  worst  of  the  three  being 
of  undoubtedly  the  Persian  AEslima.  The 
Tobit.  Asmodeus  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  Sarah,  Raguel’s  daughter, 

?s  n.ofc  williuS  t0  let  any  husband  possess  her 
(I obit,  vi.  13);  hence  he  slays  seven  successive  hus¬ 
bands  oil  their  wedding-nights.  When  the  young 
Tobias  is  about  to  marry  her,  Asmodeus  purposes 
the  same  fate  for  him ;  but  Tobias  is  enabled,  through 
Ike  counsels  of  his  attendant  angel  Raphael,  to  ren¬ 


der  him  innocuous.  By  placing  a  fish’s  heart  and 
liver  on  red-hot  cinders,  Tobias  produces  a  smokv 
vapor  which  causes  the  demon  to  flee  to  Ezvnt 
where  Raphael  binds  him  (viii.  2,  3).  Asmodeus 
would  thus  seem  to  be  a  demon  characterized  by 
carnal  desire;  but  he  is  also  described  as  an  evil 
spirit  in  general:  ’Aapodaiog  to  tt ovjjpov  tiaipovtov  or 
TO  ddifioviov  Trov/jpov ,  and  Trvevpa  ciKatiaprov  (iii.  8,  17- 
vi.  13 ;  viii.  3).  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the 
statement  (vi.  14),  “Asmodeus  loved  Sarah,”  implies 
that  he  was  attracted  not  by  women  in  general  but 
by  Sarah  only. 

This  general  designation  of  an  evil  spirit  tallies 
with  the  description  of  AEslima  in  the  Bundeliesh 
.  (XX Viii.  15  etseq.):  “Seven  powers  are 
Special  given  ASslim  that  he  may  utterly  de- 
Office  of  stroy  the  creatures  therewith:  with 
AEshma.  those  seven  powers  he  will  destroy 
,  seven  of  the  Kay  an  heroes  in  his  own 

time ;  but  one  will  remain.  There  where  Mitokht 
[  Falsehood”]  arrives,  Arask  [“Malice”]  becomes 
welcome;  [and  there  where  Arask  is  welcome] 
AEslim  lays  a  foundation;  and  there  where  ASshrn 
has  a  foundation  many  creatures  perish,  and  he  causes 
much  non-Iranianism.  AEshm  mostly  contrives  all 
evil  for  the  creatures  of  Auhramazd,  and  the  evil 
deeds  of  those  Kay  an  heroes  have  been  more  com¬ 
plete  through  AEshm,  as  it  says  that  ASshm,  the  im¬ 
petuous  assailant,  causes  them  most”  (E.W.  West 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  ”  by  F.  Max  Muller,  v.  108). 

Less  harmful  in  character  than  AEshma  and  Asmo¬ 
deus  is  the  figure  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud:  lie 
appears  there  repeatedly  in  the  light  of  a  good- 
natured  and  humorous  fellow.  But  besides  that 
there  is  one  feature  in  which  he  parallels  Asmodeus, 
inasmuch  as  his  desires  turn  upon  Solomon’s  "wives 
and  Batk-sheba.  Thus,  while  Asmodeus  resembles 
AEskma-daa.va  with  tolerable  closeness,  Ashmedai, 
on  the  contrary,  "would  seem  to  come  into  direct 
comparison  with  a  Greek  satyr  rather  than  with  ail 
evil  demon.  The  historical  element,  however,  that 
identifies  him  with  Asmodeus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
both  with  their  Persian  parallels  on  the  other,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ignored.  Besides,  if  the  Jews  have 
merely  borrowed  the  name  from  the  AEshnia-daBva  of 
Paiseeism,  and  have  developed,  independently,  the 
idea  of  a  demon  corresponding  to  the  name,  it  merely 
shows  that  the  Jews  shaped  on  lines  of  their  own  the 
materials  they  had  borrowed  from  their  neighbors. 

However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  AEslima-dosva, 
too,  may  have  had  other  qualities  analogous,  point 
^or  point,  to  those  of  Asmodeus  and 
4slll?ledai-  is  probable  that  the  be- 
of  Persian  lief  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
Beliefs  on  carnally  minded  and  lascivious  spir- 
Judaism.  its,  which  was  prevalent  among  the 
Parsees  as  among  other  peoples  with 
whom  the  people  of  Israel  came  in  contact,  exercised 
an  influence  not  merely  on  the  Hebrew  conceptions 
of  an  Asmodeus  or  Ashmedai,  but  also  on  Jewish 
ideas  in  general  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  evil 
spirits.  In  later  J udaisrn  there  may  be  observed  an 
extensive  evolution  of  the  conceptions  that  are  pres¬ 
ent  by  intimation  in  the  mythological  reminiscence 
found  in  Gen.  vi.  1  etseq.  This  evolution  would 
seem,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  advanced  by  the 
views  spread  by  foreign  religions.  Hot  the  least 
was  the  influence  of  Parseeism.  To  what  extent 
this  influence  made  itself  felt  among  the  Jews  of 
later  times,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine 
from  tlie  mere  presence  of  Asmodeus  in  the  Book 
of  Tobit  or  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud.  But  this 
occurrence  indicates  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  influence  of  foreign  religions  found  its 
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IV  among  the  Jews.  Just  as  several  of  tlie  apoc- 
nlvDtie  works  seem  to  show  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Persian  religion  have  had  a  bearing  upon  Jewish 
theological  modes  of  thought,  so  do  the  conceptions 
of  tlie  Book  of  Tobit  with  regard  to  Asmodeus,  and 
the  depiction  of  Ashmedai  in  the  Talmud,  show 
that  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  Persians  have  like¬ 
wise  had  a  bearing,  presumably  in  the  first  instance, 
on  popular  beliefs,  and  later,  through  them,  on 
their  theological  modes  of  thought. 


iESOP’S  FABLES  AMONG  THE  JEWS : 

Recent  research  has  shown  an  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  fables  associated  with  the  name  of  Hlsop 
and  the  jatakas,  or  birth-stories  of  the  Buddha. 
Sakyamuni  is  represented  in  the  jatakas  as  record¬ 
ing  the  varied  experiences  of  his  previous  existences, 
when  he  was  in  the  form  of  birds,  of  beasts,  and 
even  of  trees.  Such  legends  as  these  may  very  well 
he  the  natural  sources  of  tales  like  those  of  ASsop, 
which  represent  beasts  as  acting  with  the  sentiments 
and  thoughts  of  human  beings. .  The  jatakas  are 
now  extant  in  Pali  versions,  derived  from  Ceylon. 

It  is  surmised  that  a  number  of  them 
India  the  were  introduced  into  the  Greek-speak- 
Probable  ing  world  by  a  Cingalese  embassy  that 
Source,  visited  Borne  about  the  year  50,  as  the 
fables  that  can  be  traced  in  classical 
literature  later  than  that  date  resemble  the  Indian 
fables  much  more  closely  than  the  earlier  fables  of 
iEsop,  as  represented  by  Pbeedrus,  It  is  probable 
that  these  later  Indian  fables  were  connected  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  name  of  a  Libyan,  called  Kybises; 
Babrius,  a  writer  of  fables  in  the  third  century, 
couples  him  with  AEsop.  Thus,  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  there  were  two  sets  of  fables — one  associated 
with  the  name  of  JEsop,  and  the  other  with  that 
of  Kybises— while  in  the  second  century  these  two 
sets  were  included  in  one  compilation,  running  to 
three  hundred  fables,  by  a  rhetor  named  Nicostra- 
tus.  In  the  third  century  these  fables  were  turned 
into  Greek  verse  by  Babrius. 

It  would  appear,  from  references  in  the  Talmud, 
that  the  Talmudic  sages  knew  of  the  fables,  both  in 
their  separate  and  in  their  collected  forms.  It  is 
said  of  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai  (about 
Known  to  the  year  80),  “He  did  not  leave  out  of 

Tannaim.  the  circle  of  his  studies . the 

speech  of  angels,  of  demons,  and  of 
trees,  the  Mishlot  Shu‘alim  and  the  Mislilot  Kobsim  ” 
(Suk.  28a).  The  author  of  this  article  has  suggested 
that,  as  the  phrase  “  Mishlot  Kobsim”  has  no  meaning 
except  “  fables  of  the  washermen,  ”  the  word  Kobsim  * 
is  a  misreading  for  Kubsis  (D'DITD  for  D'DID) ;  and 
interprets  the  passage  as  stating  that  Jolianan  was 
acquainted  with  iEsop’s  Fables  and  with  the  Fables 
of  Kybises,  the  latter  of  which  had  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  Ceylon  to  the  Greek-speaking  world. 
In  the  next  century  it  is  stated  (Sanh.  88 b)  that  “R. 
Meir  had  three  hundred  Fox-Fables,”  which  state¬ 
ment  is  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  the  collection  of 
Nicostratus.  The  latest  reference  to  fables  in  the 
Talmud  is  in  the  Mishnali  (Sotali,  ix.  15),  “  With  the 
death  of  R.  Meir  [about  190]  fabulists  ceased  to  be.” 
The  importance  of  the  Talmudic  references  in  the 
critical  history  of  the  jEsopic  fables  is  the  evidence 
k  affords  of  a  separate  collection  under  the  name  of 
Kybises. 


!  For  a  different  interpretation  of  the  word,  see  Fable. 


That  a  number  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  were 
acquainted  with  fables  similar  to  those  of  Greece' 
and  India  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  Talmudic 
fables  collected  by  Dr.  Back  (in  “  Monatsschrift,  ” 
1876-86).  The  following  list  will  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Talmudic  fables  (or  sayings  implying  fables) 
that  are  dependent  on  the  Indian  and  classical  col¬ 
lections  respectively : 


Title. 

Talmudic 

Indian 

Classical 

Reference. 

Reference. 

Reference. 

Oxen  ( Asses ) 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  1. 

Jataka  30. 

Avian  36. 

and  Pigs. 

Halm  113. 
Phaed  rus  v.  4. 

Proud  Jackal. 

B.  K.  117a. 

Virocana  Jata¬ 

Halm  41. 

ka  ;  Jataka 
233. 

Phaed.  i.  11. 

Oak  and  Reed. 

Talanit,  20b. 

Mahabharata 

Avian  19. 

xii.  4198. 

Babrius  64. 

Camel  and 

Sanh.  106a. 

Mahabh.  xii. 

Halm  184. 

Horns. 

4175. 

Avian  vii.  8. 

Pantchatantra 

Babr.  282. 

i.  302. 

Babr.  95. 

Ass’s  Heart. 

Yalk.  Ex.  §  182. 

Pant.  iv.  11. 

Two  Pots.  ‘ 

Estti.  R.  on  iii.  6 
Dukes  Rabb. 
Blumenlese  530 

Pant.  ii.  13, 14. 

Avian  ix.  11. 
Babr.  184. 

Phaed.  i.  8. 

Lion  (Wolf)  and 

Gen.  R.  lxiv. 

Javasakuna  Ja¬ 

Crane. 

taka.  . 

Babr.  94. 

Lean  Fox. 

Eccl.  R.  to  v.  14 

Benfey  §  19. 

Babr.  86c. 

Scorpion  (Rat) 

Ned.  41a. 

Anvari  Suhaili 

Phaed.  App. 

and  Frog. 

133. 

Burmann, 

6. 

Babr.  182. 
Halm  298. 

Man  and  Wood. 

Talanit,  7a. 

Raju,  Ind.  Fab. 

Phaed.  App. 

Gen.  R.  v. 

p.  47. 

Burm.  5. 
Halm  123. 
Babr.  2. 

Man  and  Two 

B.  K.  60b. 

Pant.  i.  602 ;  ii. 

Phaed.  ii.  2. 

Wives. 

552. 

Avadanas.  ii. 

Halm  56. 

138. 

Avian  24. 

Fox  and  Lion. 

R,  Meir,  in  Ra- 

Pant.  iii.  14. 

shi  on  Sanh 
39  a. 

Phaed.  App. 
Burm.  30. 

Babr.  103. 
Plato,  Alcib. 

i.  o03. 

Bird  and  Waves. 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  6 

Kaka  Jataka 

146. 

Livy  1.  30. 

Strife  of  Mem¬ 

Deut.  R.  v. 

Pant.  ii.  360. 

bers. 

Tongue  and 

Midr.  Teh.  Ps. 

Upanishads. 

Members. 

xxxix.  1. 

Pant.  iii.  12. 

Strong,  Strong¬ 

Gen.R.xxxviii; 

er,  Strongest. 

B.  B.  10a. 

Baka  Jataka. 

Fox  and  Fishes. 

Ber.  61b. 

Reanimated 

Lev.  R.  xxii. 

Pant.  v.  4. 

Lion. 

Sanjivaka  Jata¬ 

ka. 

Man’s  Years. 

Midr.  Eccl.  i.  2 ; 
Tan.,  Peku- 
de  3. 

Babr.  74. 

Halm  374. 

Shepherd  and 

Yalk.  Deut.  923. 

Young  Wolf. 

Babr.  lxii. 

Crow  (Serpent) 

lAb.  Zarah,  30a. 

Avian  xx. 

and  Pitcher. 
Fir  and  Bram¬ 

Ex.  R.  97b. 

Avian  xv. 

ble. 

Daw  in  Pea¬ 

Esth.  R.  83b. 

Phaed.  i.  3. 

cock’s  Feath¬ 

Babr.  72. 

ers. 

Scorpion  and 

Yalk.  Ps.  §  764. 

Avian  xxiii. 

Camel. 

Chaff,  Straw, 

Gen.  R.  lxxxiii. 

and  Wheat. 

Midr.  Teh.  ii. 

Caged  Bird. 

Midr.  Eccl.  ii. 

Wolf  and  Two 

i  Sifre  Num.  157. 

Hounds. 

Wolf  at  the 

Esth.  R.  on  v.  3. 

Well. 

Cock  and  Bat. 

Sanh.  9Sb. 

Fox  as  Singer. 

Esth.  R.  to  iii.  1. 

Of  about  thirty  fables  found  in  the  Talmud  and 
in  midrasliic  literature,  twelve  resemble  those  that 
are  common  to  both  Greek  and  Indian  fable :  six  are 
parallel  to  those  found  only  in  Indian  fable  (Fables 
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of  Kybises);  and  six  others  can  be  paralleled  in 
Greek,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  traced  to  India. 

Where  similar  fables  exist  in  Greece, 
Talmudic,  India,  and  in  the  Talmud,  the  Tal- 
Indian,  mudic  form  approaches  more  nearly 
and  Greek  the  Indian,  whenever  this  differs  from 
Fables.  the  Greek.  Thus,  the  well-known 
fable  of  “  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane  ”  is 
told  in  India  of  a  lion  and  a  crane.  When  Joshua 
ben  Hananiah  told  that  fable  to  the  Jews,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  rebelling  against  Pome  and  once  more 
putting  their  heads  into  the  lion’s  jaws  (Gen.  R. 
lxiv.),  liespoke  of  the  lion  and  not  of  the  wolf, 
showing  that  he  was  familiar  with  some  form  de¬ 
rived  from  India.  The  Talmudic  fables  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  crucial  importance  in  distinguishing  between 
the  later  iEsop’s  Fables — derived  directly  from  India 
— and  the  earlier  ones,  in  which  a  direct  Indian 
source  is  difficult  to  prove. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  these  fables  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Talmudic  sages,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  extant  in  Greece  and  India  in 
their  time ;  nevertheless  there  is,  in  the  Bible,  evi¬ 
dence  of  fable  literature  among  the  early  Hebrews 
(see  Fable). 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  HEsop’s  Fables  were 
known  mainly  from  the  Latin  prose  versions  of 
Plmedrus,  which  were  translated  into 
The  Old  French  and  other  languages.  A 
Medieval  number  of  additional  fables,  however, 
-ffisop.  are  found  among  those  of  Marie  de 
France  (about  1200);  and  these  show 
traces  of  Oriental  origin.  Here  again  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  sources 
of  these  new  fables.  There  is  extant  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  fables,  with  the  Talmudic 
title  “Mislile  Sliu‘alim,”  compiled  by  one  Berecliiah 
ha-Nakdan,  containing  fifty-three  stories  found  in 
the  work  of  Marie  de  France;  of  these,  fifteen  are 
peculiar  to  her  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
AEsop.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Berecliiah 
derived  these  fables  from  the  same  source  as  Marie 
de  France ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  com¬ 
mon  source  was  an  English  translation  by  Alfred 
Anglicus  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  fables.  He  is 
known,  from  Roger  Bacon’s  reference  to  him,  to  have 
translated  from  the  Arabic.  Marie  de  France  de¬ 
clares  that  the  source  from  which  she  derived  her 
fables  was  an  English  version  of  HEsop  made  by 
King  Alfred,  which  claim,  being  based  on  a  mistake 
that  could  easily  have  arisen  through  confusion  of 
the  two  Alfreds,  is  not  tenable.  Berecliiah,  as  has 
been  proved,  lived  in  Oxford  about  1190,  and 
was  known  there  as  Benedictus  le  Puncteur.  A 
further  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Alfred  and 
Benedict  worked  together  ;  Alfred  producing  the 
English  version,  from  which  Marie  de  France  de¬ 
rived  her  fables,  and  Benedict,  the  Hebrew  set.  A 
careful  collation  of  Benedict’s  fables  with  those  of 
Marie  de  France  should  solve  this  problem  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Talmudic  fables  decided  the 
question  of  the  provenience  of  the  classical  ones 
(see  Bekechiaii  iia-Nakdan). 

Berecliiah ’s  fables  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  JeAvs  of  the  Middle  Ages  de¬ 
rived  their  knowledge  of  iEsop’s  Fables;  and  ver¬ 
sions  of  Berechiali’s  fables  exist  in  Judaeo-German 
(see  Abraham  ben  Mattathias  and  Moses  Wal- 
lich). 

The  only  version  of  AEsop  in  IIebreAAr  was  first 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1516,  together  with 
the  Midrasli  on  the  death  of  Moses;  and  from  the 
title  it  appears  to  be  deri  ved  from  one  of  the  French 
versions,  since  iEsop  is  there  called  Ysopet.  The 


Syriac  of  Syntipas  is  found  written  in  Hebrew  char¬ 
acters,  which  fact  gave  rise  to  Laixlsberger’s  theory 
that  the  fable  Avas  invented  by  the  IlebrcAvs. 

Bibliography:  Landsberger,  Die  Fabcln  ties  Sophos,  1859- 
Back,  in  Mnnatsschrift ,  1876-80;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s  y' 
Fctbcl ;  Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  JEsop*  1889,  i.  110-24,  168-78 

J." 

AFANASYEV  -  CHUZHBINSKI,  ALEX¬ 
ANDER  STEPANOVICH:  Christian  Russian 
author  and  ethnographer  (1817-75) ;  he  Avas  an  en¬ 
lightened  Avriter  Avho  did  justice  to  the  JeAvs.  In  his 
“  Poyezdka  v  Yuzhnuyu  Rossiyu”  (2  vols.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1861-68)  he  gave  a  faithful  picture  of 
Jewish  life  in  South  Russia,  and  defended  the  Jews 
against  the  accusations  of  the  prejudiced  masses. 

Bibliography  :  Sobranie  SoehinenU  ed.  H.  Hoppe,  vols.  viii. 
and  ix.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 ;  Entzihlopcdichcsla  Slum,' 
vol.  ii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

II.  Pi. 

AFENDOPOLO,  CALEB  B.  ELIJAH  B. 
JIJDAH  :  Polyliistor,  brother  of  Samuel  lia-Ramati, 
liakam  of  the  Karaite  congregations  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  of  Judah  Bali,  brother-in-law  and  disciple 
of  Elijah  Bashyatzi ;  born  at  Adrianople  before  1430; 
lived  some  time  at  Belgrade,  and  died  about  1499  at 
Constantinople.  According  to  a  notice  found  in  a 
I  Paris  manuscript,  be  supported  himself  by  giving 
!  private  instruction ;  but  this  is  questioned  by  Stein- 
schneider.  A  pupil  of  Mordecai  Comtino  at  Adri¬ 
anople,  Afendopolo  attained  great  proficiency  in 
science,  and,  while  lacking  depth  and  originality  of 
thought,  distinguished  himself  by  prolific  literary 
production,  for  which  his  large  library,  that  included 
rare  manuscripts,  partly  bought,  partly  copied  by 
himself,  offered  him  rare  opportunities.  He  con¬ 
tinued  “  Adderet  Eliyaliu  ”  (Elijah’s  Mantle),  a  work 
on  Karaite  laAV  left  unfinished  in  his  charge  by  his 
teacher,  Elijah  Bashyatzi,  in  1490.  The  Avife  of  Ba¬ 
shyatzi,  Avho  Avas  Afendopolo’s  sister,  having  died 
before  her  husband,  Afendopolo  no  longer  referred 
to  Bashyatzi  as  his  brothcr-in-laAv,  but  called  him 
teacher.  Afendopolo  died  before  completing  Ba¬ 
shyatzi ’s  treatise. 

Afendopolo’s  OAvn  works  give  a  fair  insight  into 
the  erudition  of  the  Karaites.  Fragments  only  of 
many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Gur- 
land  in  his  “  Ginze  Yisrael  ”  (Lyck,  1865),  and  less 
exactly  by  A.  Firkovitch.  His  Avritings  are :  (1)  An 
introductory  index  to  Aaron  ben  Elijah’s  “Ez  ha- 
Hayyim  ”  (1497),  giving  the  contents  of  each  chapter 
under  the  title,  “  Derek  Ez  ha-Hayyim,  ”  published 
by  Delitzscli  in  his  edition  (1840)  of  this  work.  (2) 
A  similar  introductory  index  to  Judah 
His  Hadassi’s  “Eslikol,”  under  the  title 
Writings.  “Nalial  Eshkol”  (Koslov,  1836).  (3) 

“  Gan  .  ha-Melck  ”  ( Garden  of  the 
King),  his  principal  Avork,  finished  in  1495,  a  di- 
wan,  or  collection  of  poetical  essays  on  love,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  active  intellect.  (4)  “  * Asarah  Mamarot  ” 
(Ten  Discourses ),  containing  homilies  on  the  Pass- 
over  lesson  (Ex.  xii.  14);  on  the  Song  of  Songs  as 
read  on  the  seventh  Passover  Day;  on  Psalm  cxix, 
read,  according  to  Karaite  custom,  on  the  seven 
Sabbaths  betAveen  Passover  and  Pentecost;  and 
on  the  Pentecost  lesson  dealing  Avith  the  Sinaitic 
revelation.  The  introductory  chapter,  much  of 
Avliicli  is  reproduced  by  Mordecai  ben  Nissim  in  his 
“Dod  Mordecai,”  dwells  on  tlie  origin  of  the  Ka¬ 
raite  schism  and  the  main  questions  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Karaites  and  the  Rabbinites  (see  espe¬ 
cially  Steinsckneider,  “Leyden  Catalogue,”  pp.  127 
et  seq.).  Afendopolo’s  vieAV  of  Jesus  given  therein 
is  remarkable  for  its  impartial  tone.  He  places  him, 
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it  jg  t.rue,  a  century  before  the  common  era,  hut 
adds: 

..  yin  was  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  truth,  a 
wise  man,  pious,  righteous.  God-fearing,  and  shunning  evil. 
vSther  did  he  ever  teach  any  law  of  practise  contrary  to  the 
on  law  Only  after  his  death,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
a  iV  followers  and  those  who  had  opposed  him  because  of  his 
oin  which  was  rooted  in  the  law  and  not  in  their  rabbinical 
oiiu  if  ions  •  and  many  of  these  disciples  of  his,  sent  forth  in  his 
m  o  introduced  practises  and  teachings  altogether  foreign  to 
i  removing  thereby  the  corner-stone  of  the  Law,  though  win- 
’  llie  multitudes.  Thus  the  New  Testament  originated,  which 
separated  the  Christians  from  the  Jews.” 


(o)  “ Abner  ben  Her”  (1488),  a  series  of  Hebrew 
ml-amas,  or  short,  rimed  narratives,  introducing 
Saul  David,  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  into  the  dia¬ 
logue.  (6)  Under  the  same  title,  an  allegory  on  the 
Son  of  Songs,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  rela¬ 
tion0  of  God  to  Israel.  (7)  “  Iggerct  ha-Sliehitali  ” 
(1497),  a  work  on  the  rites  used  in  slaughtering  ani¬ 
mals,  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son-in- 
law!  Jacob  b.  Judah;  the  same  in  condensed  form 
written  at  Ivramaria  near  Constantinople  (1497).  (8) 
"Seder  Tnyan  Sheliitah,” a  similar  work  in  rime,  is 
extant  in  manuscript  (Firkovitcli’s  MS.  No.  569).  (9) 
On  the  use  of  arrack  (in  which  the  passage  Deut. 
xxxii.  38  is  applied  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  Christian 
sacrifice  is  alluded  to;  see  Steinschneider,  “ Leyden 
Catalogue,”  p.  233;  “Polemische  Literatur,”  p.  374). 
(10)  “Iggeret  lia-Kimah”  (Letter  on  the  Pleiades), 
treating  of  forbidden  marriages,  and  directed  against 
Joshua’s  work  on  the  subject.  (11)  “Patsliegen 
Ketab  lia-Dat”  (1496),  on  the  Pentateuch  lessons  and 
the  Ilaftarot  and  other  Bible  selections.  (12)  A  rejoin¬ 
der  to  Maimonides  in  defense  of  the  Karaite  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  seven  weeks  (Steinschneider,  “Hebr. 
Bibl.”  vii.  11).  (13)  A  defense  of  Aaron  ben  Elijah’s 
“  Gan  Eden  ”  against  Moses  ben  Jacob  ha- Ashkenazi 
(Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”xx.  122).  (14)  A  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  arithmetic 
of  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  (first  or  second  century), 
made  from  the  Arabic  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus 
in  1817.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  Berlin  Boyal  Library 
(Steinschneider,  in  “  Monatsschrif t,  ”  xxxviii.  76). 
Afendopolo  has  attached  to  this  commentary  a  sort  of 
general  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences.  He  commences 
with  an  analysis  of  the  eight  books  of  Aristotle’s 
“Logic.”  Practical  science,  as  lie  calls  it,  deals  with 
man  himself,  with  the  house  (family),  and  the  state. 
Speculative  science  comprises  physics,  geometry, 
and  metapltysics.  In  the  same  manner  lie  runs 
through  the  other  sciences,  giving  their  various  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  highest  science  is  theology,  which 
treats  of  the  soul,  of  prophecy,  and  of  eschatology. 
The  course  of  instruction  which  Afendopolo  lays 
down  follows  that  of  Plato;  namely,  logic,  arithme¬ 
tic,  geometry,  astronomy,  music,  the  science  of  as¬ 
pects  (D'Dlbn),  metrology,  physics,  and  metaphys¬ 
ics.  After  discussing  future  bliss,  be  deals  with  two 
other  sciences — law,  especially  as  regards  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  faith  to  works,  and  controversy  (“  Hokmat 
ha-Debarim  ”).  In  the  latter  lie  cites  freely  from 
Batalyusi,  without,  however,  giving  his  authority 
(Steinschneider,  in  “  Monatsschrif t,  ”  xl.  90  et  seq.). 
(15)  An  astronomical  treatise,  largely  made  up  of  a 
commentary  on  the  portion  ^Tin.l  ETlp  of  Aaron  ben 
Elijah’s  “Gan  Eden”  (Neubauer,  “Catalogue,”  No. 
2051),  under  the  title  “Miklal  Yofi.”  (16)  “Iggeret 
ha-Maspekct,”  a  work  on  astronomical  terminology, 
and  on  the  construction  of  sun-dials,  improving 
upon  the  method  of  his  teacher,  Comtino,  by  adding 
the  odd  hours  (Gurland,  “  Ginze  Yisrael,”  iii.  18,  19). 
(17)  “Tikkun  Keli  Bob  lia-Slm/ot”  (1487),  which 
was  known  also  to  Joseph  del  Medigo.  Afendopolo 
also  wrote  some  penitential  hymns  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Karaite  Malizor  (Neubauer,  “Cata¬ 


logue,”  No.  2369,  3;  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p.  425;  idem,  2d 
ed.,  p.  440);  but  most  of  these  hymns  were  taken 
from  Rabbinite  poets  (see  David  Kaliana  in  “  Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,  ”  vol.  v. ,  Cracow,  1896).  Afendopolo  had 
intended  to  translate  the  “Elements  of  Euclid,”  and 
to  write  commentaries  on  Jabir  ibn  Aflah’s  “  Kitab 
al-Hiyyah”  (Compendium  on  Astronomy)  and  on 
Ptolemy’s  “Almagest.” 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Gesch.  d.  Kardert.  ii.  301-316 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten ,  ii.  367 ;  idem, 
Gesch.  d.  Israelites  ix.  appendix  p.  96 ;  Neubauer,  Aus  tier 
Petersburger  Bihliothek ,  chap.  i. ;  Gurland,  Ginze  Yisrael , 
Lyck,  1865;  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyklo - 
p([ die,  xxvii.;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  508,  519,  524,  544; 
Monatsschrift ,  xxxviii.  76 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. 
Index ,  col.  928.  _  _ 

K.— G. 

AFFINITY.  See  Marriage  Laws. 

AFFRAS  RACHMAELOVICH  (called  also 
Aphrasclius  Raclimailowicz) :  A  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  of  Mohilev  and  Riga,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Affras  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  Lithuania  as  an  importer  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  and  in  White  Russia  as  a  farmer  of 
taxes  and  distillery  royalties.  The  records  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  for  March  3,  1583,  show  that  nineteen 
wagon-loads  of  miscellaneous  goods,  including  cloths, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  prunes,  and  Hungarian  leather, 
coming  from  Lublin,  were  passed  through  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  in  the  name  of  Affras  Rachmaelovich  of 
Mohilev  (“Regesty  i  Nadpisi,”  p.  298). 

According  to  Sazonov  (“Matters  of  Jurispru¬ 
dence,”  part  vii.  p.  464),  on  June  3,  1589,  an  appeal 
was  made  by  Jan  Loveika,  city  marshal  and  royal 
secretary,  to  the  bailiff  of  Mohilev,  in  the  name  of 
Affras,  farmer  of  taxes  and  distilleries  of  Mohilev, 
to  impose  a  fine  of  forty  copes  (1  Lithuanian  cope 
=3  rubles  22f  kopecks)  on  Lukian  Pilka,  for  unlaw¬ 
fully  dealing  in  liquors  discovered  in  his  possession, 
by  Moshka  Julevich,  Affras’ s  “servant,”  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  “ city  servants.”  Affras  also  appears 
among  the  first  Jews  on  the  records  of  Riga,  Livonia, 
that  were  summoned  with  others,  about  1595,  before 
the  court  of  burgraves,  in  a  suit  concerning  some 
produce  of  the  forest.  The  representative  of  Riga 
at  the  Polish  court  received  special  instructions  on 
his  account. 

Bibliography:  Buchholz,  Gesch.  derJuden  in  Riga ,  1899,  p. 
12 ;  Regesty  i  Nactyisi  (a  collection  of  material  for  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia),  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Education  among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  (from  the 
year  80  to  1670),  Nos.  642,  672,  676,  678,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

H.  R. 

AFGHANISTAN ;  Country  of  Asia,  lying  to 
the  northwest,  of  India.  The  Afghans  themselves 
have  a  tradition  that  they  are  descendants  of  the 
lost  Ten  Tribes.  They  were  carried  away  by  Buk- 
tunasar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  to  Hazarah,  which  they 
identify  with  the  Arsareth  (R.  Y.  Arzareth)  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  “  Tabakati-Nasiri,  ”  a  native  work,  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Shansabi  dynasty  there 
was  a  people  called  Bani  Israel,  who  traded  with 
neighboring  countries ;  they  had  settled  in  the  country 
of  Glior,  southeast  of  Herat,  and  about  the  year  622 
they  were  converted  to  Islam  by  a  person  called  Ka-is 
or  Kish  (see  Ten  Tribes).  This  throws  no  light, 
however,  upon  the  source  of  the  modern  Jews  of 
Afghanistan,  said  to  number  40,000  in  about  sixty 
congregations,  who  are  chiefly  concentrated  at  Kabul 
(2,000  souls),  Herat,  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and  Balkh. 
The  ruins  of  the  synagogue  at  Kabul  are  said  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  Afghan  Jews  speak  Persian,  and  all  their  relig¬ 
ious  books  and  teachers  come  from  Teheran  or  Mus¬ 
cat.  They  have  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  five 
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towns  a  special  quarter  called  the  Maliall-i -Yehudi - 
yeh,  which  is  closed  at  sunset  and  opened  at  dawn. 
They  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  Afghans,  except  that 
they  wear  a  black  turban,  said  to  be  mourning  for 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  probably  as  a  distinct¬ 
ive  mark  (see  Badge).  Several  of  them  are  doctors. 
They  are  exempt  from  military  service,  but  instead 
pay  a  harbieah ,  or  war-tax.  In  1880  Ayub  Khan 
ordered  the  Jews  of  Herat  to  supply  for  a  liarbieah 
300  laborers  and  2000  tomans  (equal  to  10,000  Aus¬ 
trian  florins),  and  this  caused  many  to  flee  back  to 
Persia.  See  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Ghazni, 
and  Herat. 

Bibliography:  Bellew,  Races  of  Afghanistan ,  1880,  p.  15; 
AUg.  Zeit.  cl.  Jud.  1878,  p.  S10,  1880,  p.  271 ;  Benjamin  II., 
Mas'e  Yisrael ,  cliap.  exxv.  74-70  (only  vague  references); 
Jew.  Chron.  Oct.  4  and  11, 1878,  Aug.  13.  1886. 

J. 

AFIA,  AARON :  A  pl^sieian,  philosopher, 
and  mathematician  of  Salonica,  who  lived  about 
1540.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Daniel  ben  Peralijmh, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  into  Hebrew  of  Abraham  Zacuto’s  “Almanac.” 
He  was  also  helpful  to  the  preacher  Moses  Almos- 
nino  in  his  Hebrew  translation  of  Juan  Sacrobos- 
co’s  “El  Tratado  de  la  Espliera”  (Treatise  on  the 
Sphere).  He  wrote  “  Opiniones  Sacadas  de  los 
mas  Autenticos  y  Antiguos  Pliilosophos  que  Sobre 
la  Alma  Escrivieron,  y  sus  Deliniciones  ”  (Selected 
Opinions  of  the  most  Authentic  and  Ancient  Philoso¬ 
phers  on  the  Soul,  and  their  Definitions),  Venice, 
1568. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  645 ;  Kay- 
serling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  pp.  8  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

AFIKOMEN  (jDIp'Stf):  A  piece  broken  off  the 
cake  of  unleavened  bread,  mazzah  (usually  from 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  cakes  called  Cohen,  Levi, 
and  Israel),  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seder  service 
on  Passover  eve.  If  is  secreted  under  the  pillow  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  who  presides  at  the  seder 
table,  and  it  is  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 
The  word  is  of  Greek  derivation,  according  to  some 
authorities  from  exl  Ktipov;  that  is,  a  call  for  the 
after-dinner  pastime  (uti/uog) ;  others  hold  that  it  is 
from  ETriKufuov  (festal  song).  The  Jewish  form  of 
it  occurs  in  Mishnah  Pes.  x.  8,  which  says :  “One 
should  not  break  off  the  communion  meal  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  by  starting  another  entertainment, 
called  either  ettikcj/uov  [festal  song],  or,  according 
to  others,  eTritcio/uov  [an  after-meal  dessert  or  pas¬ 
time].”  Tliis  rule  of  making  tlie  jp>a.scli£il  laraab  tlie 

last  thing  to  be  partaken  of  in  company  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  later  time  (see  Bab  and  Samuel  in  Pes. 
1195)  to  the  Passover  bread;  and  the  piece  eaten  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  received  the  name  Afikomen. 

In  order  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  children 
the  Afikomen  was  broken  off  the  mazzah  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seder ;  the  custom  arising  perhaps 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  in  Pes.  109a, 

“  They  hasten  [the  eating  of]  the  mazzah  in  order  to 
keep  the  children  awake,”  which  may  also  be  trans¬ 
lated,  “  They  snatch  away  the  mazzah  ” ;  and  so  it 
became  customary  to  allow  the  children  to  abstract 
the  Afikomen  from  under  the  pillow  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  to  keep  it  until  redeemed  by  him 
with  presents. 

Subsequent^  it  became  quite  common  among  the 
Jews,  b}r  way  of  witticism,  to  sa}r :  “  To  eat  much 
Afikomen  is  to  live  long  and  when  a  man  died  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  it  was  said,  “  He  ate  too  much  Afiko- 
men.  ”  A  piece  of  the  Afikomen  used  to  be  preserved 
in  every  house  from  year  to  year,  and  in  Eastern 


countries  it  was  supposed,  when  carried  in  a  corner 
of  the  arbac  kanfot ,  to  guard  against  the  evil  eye. 

Bibliography  :  Jastrow,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  L.  Low,  Lcbensalter 

p.  318 ;  Samuel  Krauss,  Gricchische  unci  Lateinische  Lehn- 

ivGrtcr,  ii.  107. 

K. 

*  AFRICA :  The  Bible  has  no  general  name  for 
Africa,  any  more  than  it  has  for  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
word  “  Ham,  ”  from  the  Hebrew  root  Dftn  (to  be  hot), 
which  is  applied  in  the  later  Psalms  (Ixxviii.  51;  cv! 
23,  27 ;  cvi.  22)  to  Egypt,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  general  name,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  directly 
to  the  hot  southern  countries  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
viii.).  Next  in  importance  is  the  term  “  Cush,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Greek  sdvog  K ovaaalov,  the  Cushite 
tribe,  in  Plutarch’s  “Lives”  (“Alexander,”  lxxii.), 
and  also  occurring  frequently  in  the  works  of  other 
Greek  writers  in  the  form  Koaaalot  (Knobel,  “  Yolkerta- 
fel  der  Genesis,”  p.  250,  Giessen,  1850). 

Biblical  The  “  Kossaioi  ”  or  the  “  Kissia  Chora  ” 
Age.  of  the  ancients,  it  is  true,  are  to  be 
sought  in  Asia,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a  migration  of  these  peoples  took  place,  and  there  are 
many  philological,  historical,  and  ethnological  proofs 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Since  two  of  the  peoples  men¬ 
tioned  as  belonging  to  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6), 
Mizraim  and  Canaan,  are  perfectly  well  known,  it  is 
evident  that  the  enumeration  proceeds  from  south  to 
north ;  and  on  this  basis  Cush  must  be  the  southern¬ 
most  of  the  Hamitic  peoples.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  these  peoples  collectively  as  Ethi¬ 
opians  (Knobel,  “Volkertafel  der  Genesis”),  which 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  terms  “  Cush”  and  “  Ethiopia” 
are  nearly  equivalent.  Both  terms  were  used  origi¬ 
nally  to  designate  various  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
but  their  use  was  afterward  limited  to  the  countries 
south  of  Egypt.  Even  in  its  closer  application,  the 
Hebrew  term  “  Cush,  ”  as  used  in  Gen.  x. ,  includes  peo¬ 
ples  outside  of  Africa.  One,  at  least,  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Ham,  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  7),  must  be  identified 
with  a  nation  in  southwest  Arabia  (Dillmann,  “  Die 
Genesis,”  5th  ed. ,  p.  181,  Leipsic,  1886).  A  definitely 
bounded  African  continent,  as  known  to-day,  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  Biblical  writers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  formed  for 
them  an  ethnic  unit,  which  was  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Africa. 

After  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Libya  are  the  two  most 
important  lands  of  Africa.  The  Hebrew  name  for 
Egypt  is  (compare  the  Phenician  Muzra ,  for 

which  read  Musrci  in  Stephanus  Byzantinus  under 
the  word  AXyvTrroc:  Babylonian,  Muzri.Mizir — (Schra¬ 
der,  ^K.xY.T.,”  Scl  eel.,  p.  SO;  ancient  Persian,  Mx«Z- 

mjci;  Septuaginta,  Mestrem ;  South  Arabian,  Mizr; 
Arabic  Map').  The  Hebrew  term  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained,  but  it  certainty  shows  a  dual 
form  which  can  best  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
the  upper  and  lower  districts.  From  a  philological 
standpoint,  however,  the  form  may  be  differently 
explained,  and  the  seeming  sign  of  the  dual  may  be 
regarded  as  a  locative  ending  (Barth,  “Nominalbil- 
dung  in  den  Semitischen  Sprachen,  ”  p.  319).  The  two 
names  Cush  and  Mizraim,  therefore,  designate  the 
entire  eastern  portion  of  the  African  continent  known 
to  antiquity.  Several  of  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Egypt  are  also  found  in  the  table  of  peoples  as  given 
in  Genesis.  “  Phut  ”  is  mentioned  as  of  equal  rank 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  6;  compare  also  Nahum,  iii.  9; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  The 
Septuagint,  a  recognized  authority  in  Egyptian 


*The  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
African  continent  is  treated  under  separate  headings.  Here 
only  a  general  survey  of  that  history  is  presented. 
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matters  Josephus,  and  Jerome,  all  interpret  Phut  as 
referrin'ff  to  Libya  (Dillmann,  “Die  Genesis,”  p.  178), 
°  from  which  it  may  he  assumed  that 
Extent  of  the  Biblical  writers  included  in  their 

Africa.  perspective  also  that  great  expanse  of 
territory  west  of  Egypt  called  Libya, 
by  which  name  ancient  writers  often  designate  the 
whole  of  Africa.  Authors  like  Herodotus  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  any  African  countries  to  the  west  of 
Libya,  Some,  indeed,  have  endeavored  to  explain 
the  Biblical  Havilali  as  an  African  region;  and  Jose¬ 
phus  (“Ant.”  i.  6,  §  1)  even  identifies  it  with  the 
land  of  the  Gsstuli, Nvhich  view  is  also  held  by  the 
medieval  chronicler  Jeralimeel  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi  075;  Gaster,  “ Chronicles  of  Jeralimeel,”  1899,  p. 
*G8)  The  land  of  the  Gaetuli  is  placed  by  the  ancients 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara  (Sallust,  “Bellum  Ju- 
ffurtlue,”  xix.‘  11) ;  though  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
writers  who  do  not  appear  to  have  known  even  the 
western  coast  of  North  Africa  should  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  interior  country  south  of  ancient 
Numidia,  now  Algeria.  The  Old  Testament  takes 
no  cognizance  of  the  negro  race,  though  Jer.  xiii.  28 
may  be  considered  a  passing  reference  to  a  dark- 
skinned  people.  Cush  refers  only  to  Ethiopia,  and 
there  exists  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  Biblical 
■writers  had  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent. 

All  other  Biblical  names  that  have  been  supposed 
to  apply  to  individual  parts  of  Africa  belong  to  the 
realm  of  myth. 

The  term  “  Sofala  ”  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is 


of  the  same  origin  as  the  Hebrew  {shefelali),  or 

coastland  (Winer,  “B.  R.”  3d  ed.,  s.v.  “Ophir”),  but 
the  assertion  that  the  Biblical  gold-producing  Ophir 
is  to  be  located  in  that  region  is  utterly  without  foun¬ 
dation.  This  semifabulous  land  has  been  located  with 
more  j  ustification  in  Mozambique  and  Zambesia.  The 
statement  that  Tunis  is  the  Biblical 
Other  Bib-  Tarshisli  is  erroneous,  and  was  long 
lical  Iden-  ago  refuted  by  Abraham  Zacuto  (“  Yu- 
tifications.  liasin,”  p.  231  b,  London,  1857).  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  the  serious  opinion  of 
Zacuto  that  Epher  (Gen.  xxv.  4)  gave  his  name  to 
the  continent  when,  as  Zacuto  thinks,  the  children  of 
Keturah  migrated  thither  (“  Yuhasin,  ”  p.  2335).  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  Idris  (Rapoport, 
“  ‘Erek  Millin,  ”  p.  184).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  noted 
traveler  of  the  twelfth  century,  considered  Tunis  the 
same  as  Hanes  (Isa.  xxx.  4),  and  also  identified  the 
modern  Damietta  with  the  Biblical  Caphtor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  legend,  the  city  Sabta  (tfrQD)  was  built  by 

Sliem,  tlie  son  of  Xoah,  and  it  is  even  "related,  tlaat 

Joab,  the  general  of  David,  reached  it  (“Yuhasin,77 
p.  226«).  Israel  ben  Joseph  Benjamin,  a  traveler  of 
more  recent  times,  whose  descriptions  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  were  written  in  French,  German,  and  English, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  David  Gordon 
(“Mas‘e  Yisrael”  [Israel’s  Travels],  p.  109,  Lyck, 
1859),  relates  the  same  legend,  but  does  not  mention 
the  “  Y uhasin.  ”  In  a  geographical  work  by  Abraham 
Farissol,  “  Iggeret  Orhot  ‘Olam  ”  (Letter  on  the  Ways 
of  the  World),  fols.  18  and  30,  even  paradise  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in 
Nubia  (Zunz,  “  Geographische  Literatur  der  Juden,” 
in  “Gesammelte  Schriften,”  i.  179,  Berlin,  1875). 

Without  doubt  Egypt  is,  historically,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  countries  of  Africa.  Indeed,  it  was  con¬ 


sidered  by  the  ancients  as  belonging 
rather  to  Asia  than  to  Africa,  and  was, 
with  Palestine,  the  classic  land  of  J ew- 
ish  history.  For  centuries  an  important  historic  con¬ 
nection  existed  between  the  land  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  connection  which 


the  tablets  discovered  in  1887  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
have  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
When  the  national  life  of  Israel  in  Palestine  ceased, 
an  important  section  of  the  people,  carrying  with 
them  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  wandered  back  to  Egypt. 
Thus,  for  the  second  time,  Egypt  became  the  home 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  much  of  later  Jewish  history 
was  made  upon  its  soil.  To  what  importance  the 
Jews  attained  here  can  best  be  inferred  from  legends 
concerning  them,  originating  in  other  countries.  An 
Etliiopic  apocryphal  book  contains  a  legend  respect¬ 
ing  Jeremiah  which  narrates  that,  in  answer  to  a 
prayer  of  the  prophet,  the  reptiles  of  the  dry  land  and 
the  crocodiles  of  the  rivers  were  exterminated  (R. 
Basset,  “Les  Apocryplies  Ethiopiens,”  i.  25,  Paris, 
1893 ;  and  also  “  Cliron.  Paschale,”  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  293 ; 
Suidas,  under  the  word  f  A pyolat).  According  to  J ew- 
ish  legend  similar  blessings  descended  upon  Egypt 
at  the  advent  in  the  land  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (Mid¬ 
rash  Tanhuma  on  Gen.  lxvii.  10,  quotedby  Rashi). 
A  native  legend  declares  also  that,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  present  prov¬ 
ince  of  Fayum  was  covered  by  a  great  lake,  which 
received  its  water  from  the  Nile,  but  that  Joseph 
drained  it  and  turned  it  into  a  dry  plain  (Bahr  You¬ 
sufs;  Ritter,  “Erdkunde,”  parti.,  “Afrika,”  p.  804, 
Berlin,  1822). 

In  ancient  times  the  Jews  performed  military  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Egyptians :  for,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  King  Psammetichus,  prob- 
Jewish  ably  the  second  of  the  name,  employed 

Soldiers  Jewish  mercenaries  in  a  war  against 
in  Egypt,  the  Ethiopians,  and  it  is  reported  that 
these  Hebrew  soldiers  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courage.  Even  more  remark¬ 
able  is  the  legend  recounted  by  Josephus  (“Ant.” 
ii.  10,  §  2),  according  to  which  Moses  himself  was 
an  Egyptian  general,  and  conducted  a  successful  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe  ?).  The  Hebrew  Josephus 
(Josippon,  i.  chap,  ii.),  indeed,  reports  that  Zepho,  son 
of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  who  was  brought  to  Egypt 
as  a  captive  by  the  viceroy  Joseph,  escaped  thence 
to  Carthage,  where  he  was  appointed  general  by  King 
Angias.  The  source  of  this  legend  is  not  known, 
but  it  recalls  the  Talmudic  legend  (Yer.  Shab.  vi. 
36c),  that  the  Girgasliites  went  to  Africa,  a  state¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  fact  that  Carthage  was  col¬ 
onized  by  Plienicians;  hence  from  Canaan.  Again 
Jerome,  in  “  Onomastica  Sacra,”  ed.  Lagarde,  Gottin¬ 
gen,  1887,  represents  Gergeseeus  as  establishing  colo¬ 
nies  ( colonwn  eiciens),  which  story  is  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  Talmudic  legend.  This  recalls  the  in¬ 
scription  said  by  Procopius  to  liave  been  found  in 
Africa,  wliicli  describes  J osirua  as  a  rotter,  pecans© 
he  conquered  Canaan  (see  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  iii. 
354;  Barker,  “Supposed  Inscription  upon  ‘Joshua 
the  Robber,  *  ”  illustrated  from  Jewish  sources). 
These  wide-spread  legends  are  ample  proof  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  Jews. 

The  next  most  important  land  of  Africa,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  history,  is  Cush  (Ethi¬ 
opia),  the  influence  of  whose  king,  Tirhakah,  upon 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Ethiopia.  King  Hezekiah  is  plainly  discernible. 

According  to  II  Chron.  xiv.  8  et  seg. , 
tlie  Ethiopian  king  Zerah  invaded  Judah  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Mareshah;  but  the  passage  offers 
many  historical  difficulties.  A  war  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Kyknos  with  the  Syrians  and  the  Children  of 
the  East  is  described  in  Yalkut  (Ex.^§  168,  52 d) 
and  in  the  Sefer  ha-Yashar  (on  Ex.  ii.),  but  the 
source  of  the  legend  is  unknown.  Ezekiel  indicates 
Ethiopia  as  the  border-land  of  Egypt,  and  designates 
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(xxix.  10,  xxx.  6)  Syene,  the  present  Assouan,  as  the 
most  southern  city.  This  probably  exhausts  what 
the  Biblical  sources  and  the  legends  connected  with 
the  Bible  contain  on  Africa. 

About  the  time  that  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
began  to  influence  the  northern  portion  of  Africa 
the  Jews  began  to  spread  into  these 
Greek  and  regions ;  indeed,  they  went  even  bc- 

Roman  yond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  em- 
Age.  pire.  Egypt,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Pliilo,  was  inhabited,  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  b}r  Jews  whose 
numbers  were  estimated  at  a  million.  The  great 
mercantile  city  of  Alexandria  was  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  center  of  African  Jewish  life.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  had  conferred  upon  the  Jews  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  they  guarded  these  rights 
jealously.  In  Cyrene  also  they  were  of  importance; 
and  their  progress  may  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  in¬ 
scriptions  as  far  as  Yolubilis,  in  the  extreme  west 
of  Mauretania  (Scliiirer,  “Gescli.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  19-26). 
Throughout  the  Grecian  countries  they  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  separate  political  communities  ( no/Ureyfia ; 
see  P.  Prerdrizet,  in  “Revue  Arclieologique, ”  1899, 
xxxv.  45),  while  in  the  Latin  districts  they  not  only 
founded  communities,  but  built  synagogues,  some  of 
which  were  very  beautiful.  According  to  Jerome,  the 
Jews  dwelt  in  a  continuous  chain  of  settlements,  from 
Mauretania  eastward,  throughout  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  in  Palestine,  reaching  as  far  as  India 
(“Ep.  129  ad  Dardanum,”  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  966).  If 
they  were  interrogated  on  Biblical  matters  they 
gave  no  answer  (“Ep.  112  ad  Augustinum,”  i.  744), 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  disputes 
with  Christians.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  claims  they  did 
not  know  any  Hebrew.  When  Jerome’s  Bible  trans¬ 
lation,  the  Vulgate,  was  to  be  introduced  among  the 
African  Christians,  the  Jews  spread  the  report  that 
the  translation  was  false  and  thereby  aroused  strife 
among  the  Christian  congregations  (Jerome,  ibid , 
and  S.  Krauss  in  the  “  Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,”  vii. 
530,  Budapest,  1890).  But  Judaism  in  these  regions 
did  not  dissolve  or  merge  into  Christianity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  continued  to  maintain  its  independent  ex¬ 
istence.  Only  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  path  to  Christianity  had  been  smoothed 
by  Jewish  Hellenism,  undoubtedly  great  masses  of 
Jews  went  over  to  Christianity;  but  even  there  they 
continued  to  exist  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  Bishop  Cyril  expelled  them  from 
that  city,  which  had  been  their  home  for  many 
centuries.  They  must  have  returned  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  for  in  640  the  calif  Omar, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  found  40,000  Jews  in  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Rabbinical  sources  show  much  familiarity  with, 
and  great  interest  in,  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Biblical  names  of  Hamitic  peoples  are 
Rabbinic  explained  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
Accounts.  rash  from  the  standpoint  of  Greco- 
Roman  geograph y.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Epstein  (“Les  Chamites  de  la  Table 
Ethnograpliique,”  in  “Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxiv.  8;  S. 
Krauss,  “Die  Biblische Volkertafel  im  Talmud,  Mid- 
rasch,  und  Targum,”  in  “  Monatssclirif t,  ”  xxxix.  56) 
the  following  African  peoples  are  mentioned  :  Sye- 
nians,  Indians  (that  is,  African  Indians),  Sembritse 
(south  of  Meroe),  Libyans,  Zingians  (on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa),  Mazakians  (in  Mauretania,  mentioned  in 
Sifre,  Deut.  320  and  in  Yeb.  63 b;  in  Ex.  R.  iii.  4 
reference  is  made  to  a  Mauretanian  girl).  A  collect¬ 
ive  term  for  the  dark-skinned  Africans  is  Cushites, 
which  often  occurs  in  this  literature.  The  terms 
“  Barbar  ”  and  “Barbaria,”  which  very  frequently  | 


occur  in  connection  with  the  term  Cushites,  do  not 
indicate  the  Berbers  or  Barbary  country  of  Africa, 
but  the  Scythian  peoples  of  the  north  of  Europe! 
The  word  “Barbaria,”  which  occurs  in  Ptolemy 
and  in  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  about  the  same 
sense  as  the  modern  Barbary,  and  which  has 
come  to  the  Arabs  in  the  form  “  Barbara”  (Yakut,  i. 
543),  only  appears  in  later  Jewish  literature  in  this 
sense,  and  is  applied  to  the  coast  of  Somaliland 
(see  Tomascliek,  under  the  word  “  Barbaria,  ”  in  the 
“  Realencj'  klopiidie  fur  Classische  Alterthumswis- 
senschaft”).  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbinical 
term  NpilSX ,  which  has  been  wrongly  explained  as 
Phrygia,  or  Iberia  in  the  Caucasus,  means  nothing 
else  than  the  present  Africa  (“  Monats- 
Meaning*  schrift,”  ibid),  and  is  intended  to  de- 
of  note  either  the  entire  continent  or  the 
4  ‘ Africa.”  Roman  province  Africa.  Thus,  when 
the  “sons  of  Africa”  appear  before 
Alexander  the  Great  to  accuse  the  Jews  of  the  re¬ 
conquest  of  Palestine  (Sanli.  91«),  and  the  Egyptians 
almost  immediately  present  another  charge  against 
them,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  the  province  of 
Africa,  since  the  “  sons  of  Africa  ”  who  demand  the 
restoration  of  Canaan  are,  without  doubt,  the  Gir- 
gasliites,  who  had  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Africa  (Yer.  Sheb.  vi,  36c.).  Since  the  legend  of  this 
Girgasliite  emigration  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  founding  of  Carthage,  Africa  is  thus  identified 
with  it  even  more  closely  (Tamid,  325,  and  the  par¬ 
allel  passage,  where  '•pnQfcC  “African  land,” 

I  is  evidently  the  same  as  Carthage) .  The  Septuagint 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1)  and  Jerome  (on  fizek.  xxvii.),  who, 
though  a  Christian,  was  taught  by  Jews,  and  very 
often  the  Aramaic  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  iden¬ 
tify  the  Biblical  Tarshish  with  Carthage,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  a  number  of  rabbis  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (compare  above  the  identification  with 
Tunis).  Africa,  in  the  broader  sense,  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
having  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  Assyrians  and 
having  journeyed  into  Africa  (Mek.,  Bo,  17;  Tosef., 
Shab.  vii.  25;  Deut.  R.  v.  14;  and  especially  Sanh. 
94 a).  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  that  the  river 
Sambation  is  in  Africa.  The  Arabs,  who  also  know 
the  legend  of  the  Beni  Musa  (“  Sons  of  Moses  ”),  agree 
with  the  Jewrs  in  placing  their  land  in  Africa 
(compare  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  298;  Epstein, 
“Eldad  ha-Dani,”  p.  15).  The  probable  basis  of 
this  legend  must  be  sought  in  the  actual  existence 
of  the  Falashas  in  Africa.  Rabbi  Akiba,  who 
traveled  in  Africa,  on  one  occasion  made  use  of  an 
African  word  (Rapoport,  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,” 
iv.  70,  1823). 

Besides  the  north  of  Africa,  the  great  region  to  the 
west  of  the  Red  Sea — the  land  of  Ethiopia  or  Abys¬ 
sinia  (Habesh),  together  with  its  adjacent  countries, 
inhabited  from  time  immemorial  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Falashas,  who  profess  the  Jewish  faith — possesses 
a  special  interest  for  Judaism.  The  native  legend 
narrates  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  (I  Kings,  x.)  bore 
a  son  called  Menelek  to  Solomon,  and  that  Menelek 
was  educated  in  Jerusalem  and  afterward  introduced 
the  Mosaic  law  into  his  own  country.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  only  makes  intelligible  the  rapid  dissemination 
of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  With  this  may  be  com¬ 
pared  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  the  queen  Can¬ 
dace  in  Acts,  viii.  27.  According  to  the  royal  annals 
of  Ab}^ssinia,  a  large  part  of  the  land  was  inhabited 
by  Jews,  even  before  the  common  era.  This  refers, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  Falashas  (Ritter,  “  Erd- 
kunde,”  parti.,  “  Afrika,”  p.  218,  Berlin,  1822).  The 
undeniable  relationship  of  the  Ethiopian  language 
(Geez)  to  other  Semitic  dialects  stamps  the  Ethiopians 
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as  a  Semitic  tribe,  an  assumption  that  is  confirmed 
by  their  physical  appearance.  The  nomadic  Zalans, 
who  live  apart  from  the  state  church,  also  consider 
themselves  Israelites  (Flad,  “Die  Abyssinisclien  Ju- 
den,”  Basel,  1869;  also  the  monograph  of  Metz  in 
"  Monatssclirift,”  1879,  xxviii. ;  and  Epstein,  “Eldad 
lia-Dani,”  Presburg,  1891). 

The  flourishing  condition  of  North  Africa  brought 
about  by  Roman  civilization  did  not  last  beyond  the 
fourth  century.  The  Vandal  hordes  conquered  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  although  as 
Medieval  Arians  they  were  well  disposed  to- 

Period.  ward  the  Jews,  still  the  latter  suffered 
greatly.  When  the  Byzantines  be¬ 
came  masters  of  this  region  the  little  congregation 
of  Borion,  which  claimed  to  trace  its  origin  back  to 
King  Solomon,  was  forced  by  Justinian  to  accept  bap- 
t  ism  (Grittz,  “  Gescli.  der  Juden,  ”  v.  30).  But  the  By¬ 
zantine  dominion  soon  gave  way  to  the  Saracen ;  and 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  progress  in  peace.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  vivifying  Arabic  culture  the 
.J ews  awoke  to  a  new  life.  The  holy  city  of  Kairwan, 
from  which  so  many  learned  Jews  have  derived  their 
names,  is  situated  in  Tunis  (Ibn  Haukal,  “Orient. 
Geogr.”  pp.  19,  20,  quoted  b}r  Ritter,  l.c.,  p.  913), 
and  is  not  identical  with  the  ancient  Cyrene,  as 
l'iapoport,  the  biographer  of  the  North  African 
scholars,  asserts  (“  Bikkure  lia-Tttim,”  ed.  1826,  p. 
68;  ed.  1831,  p.  16). 

The  city  of  Kairwan,  says  the  Spaniard  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  was  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
the  whole  Ma‘arab  (“West”),  as  the  Jews,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Arabic  “Maghreb,”  called  all 
North  Africa,  except  Egypt.  Natronai  ben  Habibai, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  exilarcliate  in  Babylon, 
was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  this  region  in  773 
(F.  Lazarus,  in  Br  filLs  “  Jahrbucher,”x.  176).  Others, 
however,  hold  that,  in  the  last  instance,  under  the 
term  “  Ma‘arab,  ”  Palestine  must  be  understood. 

The  community  of  Kairwan  was  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  leader,  who  bore  the  title  of  rosli  (head). 
The  other  congregations  of  the  Maghreb  were  prob¬ 
ably  organized  in  the  same  manner.  In  Kairwan 
Jewish  learning  flourished  greatly.  The  “sages  of 
Kairwan  ”  are  mentioned  in  the  “  Pardes  ”  of  Rashi ; 
to  them  the  rabbinical  decisions  of  the  Geonim  Zemah 
(concerning  the  adventures  of  the  traveler  Eldad 
ha-Dani),  Sherira  (regarding  the  succession  of  the 
Amoraim  and  the  Geonim),  and  Hai 
The  were  addressed.  In  the  tenth  century 
Maghreb,  the  naturalist  and  philosopher  Isaac 
Israeli  lived  in  Kairwan.  Like  Saadia 
Gaon,  he  was  of  Egyptian  birth,  being  a  native  of 
the  plains  of  Fayum,  not  far  from  the  Libjuui 
desert,  where  the  Jews  lived  in  the  undisturbed  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  religious  practises.  Saadia  being  consid¬ 
ered  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews  must,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  the  noble 
families  of  Israel.  From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Maghreb  was,  after  Babylonia,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  country  for  the  Jews.  The  great  rabbinical 
school  upon  which  the  Geonim  Jacob  ben  Nissim, 

1  lusliiel,  and  Hananeel  conferred  great  glory  was  also 
si  tuatcd  in  Kairwan.  Hananeel  (commentary  on  Ex. 
x.  14)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  locusts  were  banished  from 
Egypt,  and  that  thenceforward  the  land  remained 
free  from  that  plague.  Hananeel  shows  also  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  a  surprising  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  Arabic  tongue  and  Arabic  culture  were  all- prev¬ 
alent  in  those  regions.  Abraham  Zacuto,  who  lived 
in  Tunis  during  the  sixteenth  century,  writes  in  the 
“  Y uhasin  ”  (p.  212,  ed.  London),  as  does  also  the 
chronicler  Joseph  ben  Zaddik  Arevalo  (quoted  by 


Neubauer,  “Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,”  i.  92,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1887),  that  the  rabbinical  administration  had 
its  seat  in  Kairwan.  The  next  important  town  of 
Morocco  was  Fez,  from  wdiich  the  Karaite  Moses 
Alfasi  and  the  Talmudist  Isaac  Alfasi  derived  their 
names.  The  Karaite  Moses  Dari  derived  his  name 
from  another  Moroccan  city.  In  the  Middle  Ages  an 
extensive  intercourse  existed  betAveen  Spain  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  lying  directly  opposite ;  the 
commerce  was  maintained  mainly  by  Jews.  Leo 
Africanus  (“  African  Descriptio,”  Zurich,  1559),  him¬ 
self  of  Jewish  birth,  reports  that  in  North  Africa  the 
Jews  were  the  only  masons,  locksmiths,  goldsmiths, 
metal-founders,  potters,  silk-weavers,  painters,  and 
minters  (Kayserling.  “  Zur  Gesch.  der  J uden  in  Ma- 
roceo  aus  Alter  und  Neuer  Zeit,”  in  “  Monatssclirift,  ” 
1861,  x.  401). 

In  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  Alaiohades, 
who  had  come  from  North  Africa,  were  devastating 
Spain,  thousands  of  Spanish  Jews  were  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  North  Africa.  In  speaking  of  this 
persecution  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (ed.  Neubauer,  p. 
77)  says  that  Ibn  Tumart  had  massacred  all  the 
Jews,  from  Zala,  “the  end  of  the  world,”  to  Almeria, 
in  Spain.  The  same  author  (p.  80)  mentions  Tan¬ 
gier  (rkEND?  Tangah)  as  the  remotest  settlement  of 
Jews:  compare  the  fragment,  p.  190,  “the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Israel  is  scattered  from  the  city  of  Zala  in 
the  extreme  Maghreb  [Zala  in  Tripoli,  on  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  is  probably  meant]  up  to  Tangier  [Tanja, 
so  read  with  the  variant,  rVfDn,  Tandut,  which  must 
be  read  from,  Tanga]  at  the  beginning  of  the  Magh¬ 
reb  ;  also  in  the  utmost  end  of  Africa  and  in  all 
Africa  [this  last  clause  is  found  only  in  London  edi¬ 
tion,  p.  2145]  and  in  Egypt.”  The  lands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  then  follow.  Ibn  Daud  also  calls  the  Magh¬ 
reb  “  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ”  (ib.  p.  60). 

The  persecutions  of  the  Almohades  forced  Moses 
Maimonides  to  leave  Spain,  and,  after  remaining  for 
a  short  time  in  Fez,  he  took  up  his 

Renais-  abode  in  Fostat,  near  Cairo,  Egypt. 

sance  of  Thus,  through  this  great  philosopher, 

Egypt.  the  center  of  African  Judaism  became, 
for  a  time,  transferred  to  Egypt.  The 
office  of  nagicl  (in  Arabic  rats),  which  made  its  holder 
the  spiritual  head  of  a  large  section  of  the  Jews,  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  in  the  family  of  Maimonides. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  chronicle  of  Joseph 
Sambari  (ed.  Neubauer)  to  perceive  that  Egypt  had 
become,  as  it  were,  a  second  holy  land  for  Judaism. 
About  1170  Benjamin  of  Tudela  traveled  in  Africa, 
and  compiled  some  very  exact  data  concerning  Egypt. 
Compare  Asher's  edition,  and  also  Lelewel  (“Geo¬ 
graphic  du  Mo}re.n- Age,  ”  vol.  iv.,  Brussels,  1852).  In 
connection  Avitli  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  kneAV  of  Avarlike  JeAVs  in  Libya.  The  Jewish 
population  of  Cairo  (NeAv-Mizr)  was  composed  of  tAvo 
elements — Palestinians  (Syrians)  and  Babylonians 
(Irakians),  Avhohad  separate  synagogues — concerning 
which  many  legends  Avere  in  circulation.  The  sjma- 
gogue  in  Old  Cairo  (Fostat) was  even  more  celebrated. 
An  inscription  on  its  wall  announced  that  it  had  been 
erected  thirty-eight  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Second  Temple.  According  to  Obadiah  Berti- 
noro,  avIio  saw  it,  this  aauis  legible  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (“  Jalirbuch  f  fir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  iii. 
246,  Leipsic,  1863).  The  Arabic  writers  Abdallatif 
and  Makrizi  also  mention  it.  See  the  note  of  Munk 
on  “Benjamin  of  Tudela,”  ed.  Asher,  ii.  200.  Judah 
Alharizi  (“  Talikemoni,  ”  chap.  46)  came  across  a 
large  congregation  of  Maghrebis  in  Cairo.  Karaites 
also  existed  in  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  and  peri¬ 
odically  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  Rabbinites.  Concerning  the  Egyptian 
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Samaritans  see  tlie  data  of  Heidenlieim  in  the  “  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift  fur  Deutsche  und  Englische  Theolo- 
gische  Forschung  und  Kritik,”  Hi.  354-856  (1867), 
and  N.  Brull  in  “  Jahrbucher,  ”  vii.  43-45  (1885). 
Gazes  treats  of  Jewish  antiquities  in  Tripoli  in  the 
“  Rev.  fit.  Juives,  ”  1890,  xx.  78-87,  The  list  of  town 
names  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  given  for  halakic  pur¬ 
poses  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  v.  249),  is  of  geographical 
importance. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  only  the  northern  }iart  of  Af¬ 
rica  is  of  importance,  for  general  as  well  as  for  Jew¬ 
ish  history;  but  the  adventurer  El  dad  ha-Dani  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention  in  the  ninth  century  by  his 
romantic  tales  and  thereby  aroused  interest  in  the 
Jews  of  unknown  regions  of  Africa.  Fleeing  from 
the  massacres  in  Spain  in  1391  and  seeking  refuge 
in  Africa,  the  Jews  added  materially  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Barbary  states.  The  cities  of  Algiers, 
Bougie,  Constantine,  Miliana,  Oran,  Tenez,  Tlemcen 
and  others  were  settled  by  exiled  Jews 
The  and  Maranos,  and  they  became  com- 
Barbary  munities  of  importance  by  virtue  of  the 
States,  intelligence  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
Jews.  Algiers  sheltered  such  rabbin¬ 
ical  authorities  as  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  and  Simeon  ben 
Zemah  Duran.  A  century  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  but  on  a  greater  scale 
and  under  much  sadder  conditions.  It  was  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  that  the  heartrending  in¬ 
cidents  took  place  which  are  described  with  such 
horrible  vividness  in  “Slicbet  Ychudali”  and  other 
chronicles.  Hunger,  pestilence,  and  the  sword  car¬ 
ried  off  the  unhappy  refugees  by  hundreds;  those 
who  escaped  death  were  sold  into  slavery  or  were 
forced  to  renounce  their  faith.  Since  that  time  the 
descendants  of  these  refugees  have  lived  in  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states,  especially  in  Morocco,  in  continual  mis¬ 
ery.  Only  in  Egypt  did  the  Jews  retain  a  position 
of  some  importance.  In  1517  Egypt  came  under 
Turkish  rule ;  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey,  Jewish 
names  came  to  the  fore,  mainly  of  Spanish  scholars 
and  diplomats.  Under  the  viceroy  Ahmed  Shaitan 
the  Jews  were  greatly  oppressed,  but  were  saved 
in  an  almost  miraculous  manner.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  David  Reubeni  told  a  wonderful  tale  of  a 
Jewish  kingdom,  by  which  he  probably  meant  that 
of  the  Falaslias.  The  Jews  in  the  Maghreb  were 
just  as  eager  to  listen  to  fantastic  Messianic  an¬ 
nouncements  as  their  brethren  in  other  lands ;  they 
also  loved  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  In  1521  an  anony¬ 
mous  Italian  pilgrim  reported  that  all  classes  of  Jews 
were  to  be  found  in-  Jerusalem,  there  being  among 
them  Mostarbino,  or  Moriscos,  and  Maghrebim  from 
the  Barbary  states  “Skibhe  Yeruslialaim,”  p.  21). 
Jews  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
quests  and  discoveries  in  and  around  Africa.  The 
Jews  of  Saffee  and  Arzilla  also  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  bravery  (Kayserling,  “  Theilnahme  der 
Juden  an  den  Portugiesischen  Entdeckungen  ”  in 
“Jahrb.  fur  die  Gescli.  der  Juden,”  iii. ;  also  Kay¬ 
serling,  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal,”  x.  157- 
166). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Egypt  greatly  decreased 
in  modern  times,  but  recent  events  have  again  at¬ 
tracted  them  to  the  land  which  first  saw  them  emerge 
as  a  nation.  The  census  of  1897  enu- 
The  merated  25, 200,  of  whom  fully  one  half 

Modern  were  foreigners ;  the  Fayum  only  con- 
Period.  tained  nine.  There  have  been  indeed 
remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  Jewish 
population  of  Egypt.  Meshullam  Volterra,  about 
1490, found  in  Alexandria  only  sixty  Jewish  families 
(Luncz,“  Jerusalem  Jahrbucli,”  1881,  i.  176),  yet  the 


Jews  there  remembered  the  time  when  4,000  families 
had  dwelt  within  the  city.  Meshullam  found  neither 
Samaritans  nor  Karaites  there.  Jacob  Safir  (“Eben 
Sappir,”  Lyck,  1866)  found  no  Jews  in  Upper  Egypt 
or  the  Fayum,  but  30,000  were  reported  to  be  in 
Syene  (Assouan).  South  of  Egypt,  in  Abyssinia,  live 
the  Falashas  with  a  population  variously  estimated 
between  80,000  and  200,000  souls.  The  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Morocco  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nossig  (“  Material ien  zur  Statistik  des 
Judiselieu  Stammes,”  p,  105,  Vienna,  1887),  who  bases 
his  figures  upon  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  in  Paris  and  the  data  of  Gerhard 
Rohlfs.  Benjamin  Gordon,  however,  gives  their  num¬ 
ber  as  200,000.  The  Jewish  tax  furnishes  a  profit¬ 
able  source  of  revenue  for  the  government.  Here  the 
Jews  are  subject  to  the  most  degrading  laws,  to  op¬ 
pression  and  insult  by  both  government  and  people, 
and  they  have  even  been  murdered  with  impun¬ 
ity.  The  Alliance  in  Paris  and  the  Anglo- Jewish 
Association  in  London  do  their  utmost  to  protect 
them,  but,  unfortunately,  with  little  success.  These 
institutions  also  maintain  excellent  schools  in  all 
north  Africa,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Orient.  The 
Jews  of  Morocco  and  Algeria  are  of  the  true  Oriental- 
J ewisli  type.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  never  found 
among  them.  In  Algeria,  which  has  been  under 
French  rule  since  1830,  there  were,  in  1891,  about 
50, 000  Jews.  Both  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  the  J ews 
affect  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  (J.  J. 
L.  Barges,  “Tlemcen,”  Paris,  1859).  All  travelers, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  time,  remark  upon  their  pe¬ 
culiar  ritual  (see  Zunz,  “  Ritus  ”).  Tunis,  which  is 
a  French  protectorate,  contains  about  45,000  Jews. 
Here  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Jews,  though  much 
fewer  than  the  natives,  possess  great  influence,  even 
greater  than  those  in  Egypt  or  Morocco.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Zaghwan,  in  Testur  and  Beni  Zit,  the  Jews 
live  in  the  mountains  as  nomads.  In  Tripoli  (in¬ 
cluding  Fezzan  and  Barka),  which  is  under  Turkish 
rule,  they  number  about  6,000,  of  whom  3,000  live  in 
Tripoli  proper.  In  the  Sahara  there  are  about  8,000 
Jews,  whose  settlements  reach  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
Mordecai  Abu  Sereur,  who  traveled  through  Morocco, 
mentions  a  warlike  tribe  in  the  Sahara,  the  Dagga- 
touns,  who  claim  to  be  of  Jewish  origin  (see  his 
book,  “Les  Daggatouns,  Tribu  d’Origine  Juive  Dc- 
meurant  dans  le  Desert  de  Sahara,”  translated  from 
Hebrew  into  French  by  I.  Loeb,  Paris,  1881.  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  by  Henry  S.  Morais,  Philadelphia, 
1881).  According  to  the  “  Yuliasin,”  215^,  the 
Jews  of  Ouargla  were  Karaites.  Jews  live  also 
among  the  Kabyles  (Benjamin  Gordon,  lx.,  pp.  117, 
119,  120).  In  South  Africa  Jews  live  in  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  Natal,  and  in  the  former  Boer  repu  blics.  They 
enjoy  great  prosperity,  and  have  formed  congregii- 
tions  after  the  finglisli  model.  Their  number  is 
probably  about  20,000.  In  1879  a  report  was  circu¬ 
lated  that  French  explorers  had  discovered  Sati- 
kinga,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  exclusively 
populated  by  Jews.  S.  K. 

Loeb,  in  the  article  “  Juifs”  in  “  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
versel  de  Geographic”  of  Vivien  Saint-Martin,  p.  28 
of  the  reprint,  Paris,  1884,  gives  the  following  num¬ 
bers  for  Jews  in  Africa:  Egypt,  8,000;  Ab}rssinia 
(Falashas),  200,000;  Tripoli,  60,000;  Tunis,  55,000; 
Algeria  and  Sahara,  43,500;  Morocco,  100,000;  Cape 
Colony,  1,500;  total,  468,000.  Of  these,  the  estimate 
for  the  Falashas  is  probably  double  the  reality,  while 
the  numbers  at  the  Cape  have  been  largely  increased 
— probably  to  25,000.  J. 

AFRICANUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS.  See  Ju¬ 
lius,  Sextus,  Africanus. 
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AGA,  BENJAMIN  :  Leader  of  the  Karaites  of 
the  Crimea,  who  died  in  1824.  He  was  the  royal 
treasurer  of  Selim  Ghyrey  Khan,  the  last  Tatar  ruler 
of  the  Crimea,  and  therefore  is  called  in  Karaite  lit¬ 
erature  Ha-Neeman  (“  the  Trusted”)— an  appellation 
bestowed  also  upon  his  father  Samuel,  who  died  in 
1770,  and  who  probably  held  the  same  office  under 
former  khans.  When  Ghyrey  Khan  fled  for  his  life 
from  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  sought  succor  from 
his  protectress  Catherine  II.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Aga 
followed  him,  hoping  to  collect  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  he  had  advanced  to  the  fugitive.  In  1795, 
after  the  Crimea  had  been  under  Russian  rule  for 
over  a  decade,  Benjamin  Aga,  Solomon  ben  Nahamu 
Bobowitz,  and  the  astronomer  Isaac  of  Kalea,  the 
son-in-law  of  Jacob  Aga,  who  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Benjamin  Aga,  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Crimean  Karaites,  to  petition  the 
empress  to  release  their  sect  from  the  double  rate 
of  taxation  which  all  the  Jews  then  had  to  pay. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  notorious  Count 
Zonbov  (who  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  Emperor 
Paul  in  1801),  the  delegation  obtained  from  the 
empress  the  exemption  from  the  obnoxious  “Jew¬ 
ish  ”  taxes,  some  land  grants,  and  other  privileges 
which  had  not  been  asked  for.  This  established  an 
important  precedent  for  exempting  the  Karaites  from 
subsequent  antijewish  legislation.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  of  the  mission  served  to  arouse  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  Karaites,  and  Aga  and  his  fellow 
delegates  were  received  with  great  honor  on  their  re¬ 
turn.  A  large  monolith,  fashioned  out  of  marble, 
with  fitting  inscription,  was  erected  in  the  court  of 
the  synagogue  at  Guzlowo  (Eupatoria  or  Koslov),  to 
commemorate  an  event  so  important  in  the  history  of 
the  Karaites  of  Russia. 

Bibliography  :  Isaac  of  Kalea,  Or  lia-Lclxmcili ,  Jitomir,  1882. 

P.  W. 

AGABTJS:  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem;  one  of  the 
prophets  who,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  early  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus,  came  to  the  city  of  Antioch  (Acts,  xi. 
19-28,  xxi.  10).  He  represents  some  of  the  spiritual 
forces  that  helped  to  shape  the  new  faith.  “  By 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  predicted  the  great  fam¬ 
ine  which  afterward  visited  Judea  under  Claudius  ” 
between  the  years  44  and  48.  This  was  the  famine 
in  which  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  proved  a  great 
benefactress  of  the  Jews  (see  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx. 
2,  §  5),  and  in  which  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  sent  from 
Antioch  with  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Jerusalem.  On  another  occasion  Agabus 
had  come  from  Judea  to  Cmsarea  into  the  house  of 
Philip,  the  preacher  of  the  new  tidings,  whose  four 
virgin  daughters  were  prophetesses.  There  he  took 
the  girdle  of  Paul,  and,  having  bound  his  own  hands 
and  feet  therewith,  said:  “Thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Bo  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ”  (Acts,  xxi.  8-11).  Paul  in¬ 
sisted  upon  going,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  and  met 
with  the  fate  predicted.  Prophes}ring — which  by 
Pharisaic  Judaism  had  been  regarded  as  suspended 
(see  I  Macc.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41;  Ezra,  ii.  63;  Nell.  vii. 
65;  Ps.  lxxiv.  9) — was  a  conspicuous  phenomenon 
among  the  early  Christians  (see  Matt.  xxi.  26;  I 
Cor.  xii.  10,  28;  “Didaclie,”x.  xi.  etc.),  but  was  not 
unknown  to  those  circles  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
believed  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Book 
of  Wisdom,  vii.  27,  and  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  12,  §1; 
xiv.  16,  §  2;  xvii.  13,  §  3,  4;  “B.  J.”  i.  3,  §  5). 

K. 

AGAG. — Biblical  Data :  King  of  the  Amalekites, 
taken  by  King  Saul  after  a  successful  expedition 


against  him  (I  Sam.  x  v. ).  His  life  was  spared  by  Saul ; 
but  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  regarded  this  clemency 
as  a  defiance  of  the  will  of  YHWH,  put  him  to  death 
at  Gilgal  as  a  sacrifice  similar  to  that  sometimes  per¬ 
formed  by  the  early  Arabs  after  a  successful  combat 
(W.  Robertson  Smith,  “Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d 
ed.,  p.  491).  In  Hum.  xxiv.  7  Balaam  refers  to  Agag 
in  a  way  that  gives  probability  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  name  was  a  standing  title  of  the  kings  of  Amalek. 

J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Babbinical  Literature :  The  rabbis  taught 

that  the  Jews  took  vengeance  on  Agag  for  the  cruel¬ 
ties  they  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Amalek¬ 
ites,  who,  to  mock  at  the  Jews,  their  God,  and  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  mutilated  every  Jew  that  fell  into 
their  power  (see  Amalek)  ;  Samuel,  they  say,  treated 
Agag  in  the  same  way.  According  to  some  author¬ 
ities,  the  death  of  Agag,  described  in  the  Bible  by  the 
unusual  word  wa-yeshassef  (“hewed  in  pieces,”  I 
Sam.  xv.  33),  was  brought  about  in  a  much  more 
cruel  way  than  the  word  denotes.  Others  think  that 
the  only  unusual  thing  in  the  execution  of  Agag  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  carried  out  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law,  re¬ 
quiring  witnesses  to  prove  the  crime ;  nor  had  he  been 
specifically  “warned”  as  the  law  required.^  But, 
Agag  being  a  heathen,  Samuel  convicted  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heathen  law,  which  demanded  only 
evidence  of  the  crime  for  condemnation  (Pesik.  iii. 
2 55,  Pesik.  R.  xii.  xiii.  and  the  parallel  passages 
quoted  by  Buber  in  Pesik.)*  The  execution  of  Agag, 
however,  occurred  in  one  respect  too  late,  for  had  he 
been  killed  one  day  sooner— that  is,  immediately  upon 
his  capture  by  Saul— the  great  peril  which  the  Jews 
had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  Haman  would  have 
been  averted,  for  Agag  thereby  became  a  progenitor 
of  Hainan  (Meg.  13 a,  Targ.  Shenito  Esth.  iv.  13). 

L.  G. 

AGAI,  ADOLF:  Physician  and  journalist;  bom 
March  31, 1836,  at  Jankovacz,  Hungary.  His  father, 
Joseph  Rosenzweig,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  emi¬ 
grated  from  Galicia  to  Hungary,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  became  a  physician,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
asphyxia,  which  was  ultimately  published  with  the 
financial  aid  of  the  Hungarian  secretary  of  state, 
Gabor  Klauzal.  He  translated  Hungarian  classics 
into  Hebrew.  His  son  Adolf,  who  later  adopted  a 
Hungarian  name  and  called  himself  Agai  (Ag= 
German  Ziceig )  was  educated  at  Budapest  and  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  afterward  traveled  extensively  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  His  first  literary  production 
—a  novel  entitled  “  Antoinette  was  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  “  Holgyfutar  ”  in  1854.  For  this 
journal  and  for  the  “Vasarnapi  Ujsag  ”  he  wrote 
letters  from  Vienna  (1854-81),  and  occasionally  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Wanderer,”  “ Gartenlaube, ”  and 
“Fliegende  Blatter.”  In  1865,  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  “  Porzo,  ”  he  wrote  a  series  of  spirited  feuil- 
letons,  remarkable  for  their  pathos  and  humor. 
From  1870  to  1879  he  edited  the  “Nagyvilag,”  and 
in  1871  founded  a  comic  weekly,  “Borsszem  Janko,” 
of  which  he  was  editor  in  1900.  The  humorous 
characters  he  created  are  well  known  in  Hungary, 
especially  “  Seifensteiner  Salamon,”  a  type  of  witty 
Jew.  In  1871  Agai  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
“Kis  Lap,”  which  he  had  founded  for  the  youth  of 
his  country.  In  that  journal  he  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  “Forgo  Bacsi.”  His  annual  calendars, 
published  under  the  names  of  the  various  humorous 
characters  in  his  “  Borsszem  Janko,  ”  are  widely  read. 
Agai  is  a  successful  lecturer,  and  has  translated  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  books  into  Hungarian.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society  and  also  of  the 
Hungarian- Jewish  Literary  Society. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas,  Magyar  Lex-ikon ,  i.  141 :  Szinnyei, 

Magyar  Irak  Tara ,  i.  78;  PcstiNaplu,  1877,  No.  30;  Magyar 

Szaltm ,  viii. 

M.  W. 

AGAPE  ( plural  AGAP^l  —  “  Love-feasts  ”)  : 
The  name  given  to  the  communion  meals  of  the 
early  Christians,  at  which  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
master  and  the  slave,  sat  together  at  one  table, 
merging  all  distinctions  of  rank  in  fraternal  union 
and  fellowship.  A  good  description  of  the  Agape 
is  given  in  Tertullian,  “  Apologeticus,”  xxxix.  It 
began  and  closed  with  thanksgiving  and  song  (see 
Grace  at  Meals),  but  had  no  specific  religious 
character,  nor  any  reference  to  the  Last  Supper  of 
Jesus;  at  least  not  during  the  first  century,  as  is 
seen  from  the  “  Didaclie,”  ix.  x.  (see  “  Did aciie,”  and 
compare  I  Cor.  xi.  20;  Jude,  12,  where  the  term 
aya-ai ,  “love-feasts,”  first  appears).  The  poor  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  the  chief  partakers  of 
the  Agape  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  28).  All  these  worthy 
recipients  from  the  common  dish  (called  tamhuy  in 
the  Mislmah  Peah,  viii.  7)  were  regarded  as  “an  altar 
to  God  ”  (Apost.  Const,  ii.  26,  iv.  3).  In  rabbin¬ 
ical  literature  reference  is  made  to  a  similar  feast, 
where  “  the  table  spread  b}r  the  rich  in  front  of  their 
doors  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  likened  to  an 
altar  which  atones  for  the  sins  of  the  rich  ”  (Targ. 
Yer.  Ex.  xl.  6).  Every  table  at  which  portions  were 
reserved  for  the  poor  is  called  “the  table  that  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  ”  (Ezek.  xli.  22;  Ber.  oba;  compare  Ab. 
iii.  6):  hence  the  term,  “the  Lord’s  supper”  (I  Cor. 
xi.  20),  which  originally  did  not  refer  to  Jesus.  Some 
of  the  saints  in  Babylon  kept  up  the  ancient  custom 
of  opening  the  door  before  breaking  bread  and  cry¬ 
ing  forth :  “  Let  all  who  are  hungry  come  and  par¬ 
take  of  my  meal”  (R.  Huna  in  Ta'anit,  20&).  The 
provision  made  by  the  charity  treasury  for  the  needy 
was  called  Korean  (Midi*.  Zutta;  see  Midr.  Shir 
ha-Sliirim,  ed.  Buber,  23).  By  referring  to  this  “  ato¬ 
ning  altar  of  charity”  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  consoled  his 
pupil  Joshua  b.  Hananiali,  who  mourned  over  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  citing  Hosea,  vi.  6,  “Pori 
desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,”  and  pointed  to  the 
example  of  Daniel,  who  “  worshiped  the  Lord  ”  in 
exile,  no  longer  by  sacrifices  of  blood,  but  by  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  poor  (Ab.  R.  N.  iv.  4). 

Bibliography:  Herzog,  Realcncyldovddie  flir  Protest  an  t- 
ischc  Theologie,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti¬ 
quities ,  s.v. ;  Spitta,  Zur  Geschichte  unci  Litteratur  cles  Ur- 
christenilmm ,  pp.  262  et  scq. 

K. 

AGATE. — Biblical  Data :  A  precious  stone, 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible — twice  as  the  translation  of  kadkod  (Isa. 
liv.  12,  Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  and  twice  of  shebo  (Ex. 
xx viii.  19,  xxxix.  12),  The  Agate  derives  its  name  • 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  found— the  banks 
of  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily;  but  it  is  not  confined 
to  that  locality,  being  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  occurs  near  the  ancient  Clialcedon,  in  Asia 
Minor  (whence  the  name  “chalcedony”),  as  the 
white  Agate.  The  sard  (brown),  carnelian  (red),  onyx 
(white  and  black),  and  sardonyx  (white  and  red)  are 
other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral.  Delitzscli,  “  He¬ 
brew  Language,”  36,  connects  shebo  with  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  sliubu  (“  the  shining  ”).  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to 

Samuel  bar  Nahmani  (B.  B.  75 a),  two  angels,  Ga¬ 
briel  and  Michael,  discussed  in  heaven  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  kadkod  (Agate ),  occurring  in  Isa.  liv.  12  : 
“And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates 
One  maintained  that  this  precious  "stone  is  iden¬ 


tical  with  beryl,  while  the  other  thought  it  to  be  a 
jasper.  Whereupon  God  intervened  with  a  parono¬ 
masia,  saying :  “  Kadkod  will  contain  both  [p^ 
pTD1)].”  According  to  others,  the  discussion  tool; 
place  between  the  Palestinian  amoraim  Judah  and 
Ezekiel,  sons  of  R.  Hiyya ;  see  also  Pesik.  R.  xxiii. , 
and  Midr.  Teh.  lxxxvii.  M.  B. 

AGDE :  A  town  in  the  department  of  Ilerault, 
Prance,  two  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
thirty  miles  from  Montpellier.  Probably  there  was 
a  Jewish  community  here  sometime  before  the sixtli 
century ;  for  the  Council  of  Agde,  which  assembled  in 
the  city  in  506,  prohibited  both  Christian  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  from  eating  with  the  Jews  or  inviting 
them  to  their  houses.  This  prohibition,  which  was 
only  a  repetition  of  that  promulgated  by  the  Council 
of  Vannes  in  465,  proves  that  the  Jews  had  been  on 
good  terms  with  their  Christian  neighbors.  Agde 
was  the  center  of  great  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
Jews  took  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  of  southern  Prance.  When  William  III.,  sei¬ 
gneur  of  Montpellier,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  bishop  and  the  viscount  of  Agde  in  1195,  he 
stipulated  that  all  merchants  of  the  city,  whether 
Christians,  Saracens,  or  Jews,  should  be  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality.  Except  those  who  had  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  bishop  for  some  time,  the  Jews 
of  Agde,  in  the  year  1278,  were  compelled  to  pay 
their  taxes  directly  to  the  royal  treasury.  Those 
under  the  bishop’s  care  continued  to  pay  their  taxes 
to  the  Church.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Agde  can 
not  have  been  large,  as  they  possessed  no  cemetery 
there  and  had  to  bury  their  dead  in  Beziers,  three 
miles  away. 

Bibliography  :  Aaron  ha-Kohen,  Orliot-Hayyim ,  i.  865 ;  Saige, 
Juifscle  Languedoc,  pp.  39,  309;  Gross!  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp. 
2i,22.  M.  S. 

AGE,  OLD  :  Various  terms  are  used  in  the  Bible 
to  designate  the  declining  years  of  life.  The  most 
frequent  is  taken  (old,  and  old  man).  This  term  is 
applied  first  to  Abraham  and  thereafter  to  other 
Biblical  worthies,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joshua,  Eli,  Sam¬ 
uel,  and  David.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  term 
is  defined  by  the  additional  expression  “advanced 
in  years.”  This  term  zaken  is  connected  with  the 
word  zcikan  (beard),  the  gray  beard  being  the  most 
striking  sign  of  age.  From  zaken  are  obtained  the 
derivatives  ziknali  and  zikunim,  meaning  “old  age." 
We  find  also  the  following  expressions:  sebahX old 
age),  yashish  (an  old  man),  sebci  yamini  (satiated  with 
years),  melo  yamim  (full  of  years),  Jcabbir  yamini  (rich 
in  years).  Of  the  two  terms  most  commonly  used 
for  Old  Age,  sebah  designated  a  greater  age  than 
ziknali.  In  the  Mislmah  Ab.  v.  21,  where  the  ages 
of  man  are  enumerated,  the  age  of  sixty  is  called 
ziknali,  while  that  of  seventy  is  called  sebah.  In  the 
Bible  itself  (Ps.  xc.)  we  find  but  one  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  the  limit  of  life :  “  The  day's  of  our  years  an* 
threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  "strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow  ”  (Ps.  xc.  10).  In  the  Talmud  we  find  a  simi¬ 
lar  statement:  “If  one  dies  at  eighty,  he  has  reached 
old  age  ”  (M.  K.  28 a,  B.  B.  75a) . 

The  physical  ills  attendant  upon  Old  Age  were 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
sages.  The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  in  his  celebrated 
dirge  indicates  the  failing  powers  of  age  (Eccl.  xii. 
1-7) ;  and  the  Psalmist  makes  pathetic  reference  to 
the  infirmity  of  his  declining  years  (Ps.  lxxi.  9-18). 

In  the  Mislmah  the  greater  inability  of  the  aged  to 
acquire  learning  is  set  forth  b}^  the  following  simile: 
“When  the  old  receive  instruction  it  is  like  writing 
a  palimpsest  ”  (Ab.  iv.  20) ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the 
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Talmud,  in  which  youth  is  compared  with  Old  Age, 
there  is  the  somewhat  enigmatic  statement,  “Two 
are  better  than  three  ”  (Shab.  152a)— an  expression 
strangely  similar  to  the  so-called  “riddle  of  the 
Sphinx.  ” 

The  fact  that  Abraham  is  the  first  person  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible  as  aged  gave  rise  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Ilaggadah:  “Until  Abraham’s  time  the  young 
and  the  old  were  not  distinguishable  from  each  other ; 
consequently,  young  people  would  jest  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  taking  him  for  their  companion,  whereas  the  old 
addressed  Isaac  in  a  manner  becoming  a  man  of  years. 
This  induced  Abraham  to  pray  to  God  for  an  out- 
ward  token  of  dignity  and  honor  for  those  advanced 
in  years;  and  the  Lord,  granting  his  wish,  said, 
‘Thou  slialt  be  the  first  upon  whose  head  the  silver 
crown  of  old  age  shall  rest  '  ”  (Tan.,  Hayye  Sarah, 
ed.  Buber,  4-5;  Gen.  R.  lxv. ;  B.  M.  87a;  Sanh.  1076). 

Old  Age  implies  a  state  of  inactivity ;  hence  its  help¬ 
lessness  entailed  upon  the  young  the  duty  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  old  (Ruth, 
iv.  15).  The  Essene  brotherhoods,  especialty,  made 
it  their  object  “to  honor  the  old  and  provide  for 
them;  just  as  lawful  children  honored  and  provided 
for  their  parents,  so  thej^  offered  the  aged  all  possible 
comfort  by  personal  care  and  wise  forethought” 
(Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  459).  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  aged  who  lacked  support  found  shelter  in  houses 
established  by  the  Jewish  community,  called  heMesh 
(see  Hekdesii  and  Benevolent  Institutions). 

Most  marked  are  the  teachings  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  ethics  in  regard  to  the  respect  due  to  Old  Age. 
Age  as  such  is  regarded  as  venerable  and  deserving 
of  consideration  from  the  young.  In 
Respect  for  Lev.  xix.  32  the  attitude  of  the  young 
Old  Age.  toward  the  old  is  expressed  in  no  un¬ 
certain  tone :  “  Thou  slialt  rise  up  be¬ 
fore  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old 
man.  ”  The  respect  entertained  for  Old  Age  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  number  of  expressions  in  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  literature,  such  as  the  following:  “The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  shall  be  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness”  (Prov.  xvi.  31);  “De¬ 
spise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old  ”  (Prov.  xxiii. 
22) ;  “  The  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head  ’’(Prov. 
xx.  29).  When  Eliliu  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Book  of  Job,  we  read  that  “Eliliu 
had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken  because  they  were 
elder  than  he  ”  (Job,  xxxii.  4).  The  Talmud  also 
has  numerous  expressions  of  a  similar  tenor.  Of 
Rabbi  Meir  it  is  told  that  he  arose  whenever  he  saw 
even  an  ignorant  old  man;  for,  said  he,  “the  very 
fact  that  he  has  grown  old  must  be  due  to  some 
merit”  (Yer.  Bik. lii.  65 c).  Rabbi  Jolianan  always 
arose  before  an  aged  heathen,  because,  as  he  said,  of 
the  sufferings  the  heathen  must  have  endured  in  the 
course  of  along  life  (Kid.  33a).  “Respect  even  the 
old  man  who  has  lost  his  learning  ”  is  found  in 
the  Talmud ;  “  for  there  were  placed  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  not  only  the  two  perfect  tablets  of  the 
Law,  but  also  the  fragments  of  the  tablets  that  Moses 
shattered  when  he  saw  the  people  dancing  before  the 
golden  calf  ”  (Ber.  86). 

In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  (Deut.  xxviii.  50; 
Isa.  iii.  5,  xlvii.  6 ;  Lam.  v.  12)  disrespect  for  the  aged 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
Age  Syn-  evil  times;  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is 
onymous  stated  that  a  sign  of  the  troubled  days 
with  preceding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
Wisdom,  will  be  the  lack  of  respect  and  courtesy 
shown  by  the  young  toward  their 
ciders  (Sotah,  496).  The  reason  for  the  respect 
shown  to  Old  Age  lay  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that 
advanced  years  were  supposed  to  bring  experience 


and  wisdom.  The  old  man,  having  passed  through 
the  trials  of  life,  was  looked  upon  as  a  source  of 
counsel,  and  as  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  (Job,  xii.  12;  xv.  10).  Hence, 
the  term  zaken  came  to  be  used  for  wise  man  (coun¬ 
selor),  and  also  for  elder  in  the  sense  of  ruler.  Ex¬ 
pressive  of  this  is  the  definition  of  zaken  which 
we  find  in  the  Talmud,  “  The  zaken  is  he  who  has 
acquired  wisdom  ”  (Kid.  326).  Compare  the  pun  in 

Sifra,  Kedosliim,  vii.  12  riD3n  fit  i'pt  i’X— 
which  is  obviously  the  older  form.  Another  indica- 
tion  of  it  is  the  story  told  by  Eleazar  ben  Azariali, 
who,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Sanhedrin 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  considered  too  young. 
But  a  wondrous  thing  happened :  his  beard  turned 
white,  so  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  man 
(“Lo!  I  am  like  a  man  of  seventy  ” — Ber.  28a).  In 
accordance  with  this  thought,  there  is  a  strain  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  indica¬ 
ting  that  the  experience  of  years  is  the  best  guide 
for  deciding  vexed  questions.  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  his  son  Relioboam,  by  disregarding  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  elders  and  following  the  counsel  of  young 
men,  brought  about  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (I 
Kings,  xii.  13,  14).  A  similar  incident  is  recorded 
in  the  Talmud.  In  the  days  of  Hadrian,  when  the 
enthusiastic  young  men  advised  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  some  wise  men  reminded 
the  people  of  the  event  that  occurred  in  Rehoboam’s 
time,  and  said,  “If  young  people  advise  you  to 
build  the  Temple,  and  old  men  say  destroy  it,  give 
ear  to  the  latter;  for  the  building  of  the  young  is 
destruction ;  and  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  is  con¬ 
struction”  (Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarali  i.  19).  The  classic 
passage  on  Old  Age  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach,  xxv.  4-6)  lays  stress  upon  the  insight  that 
comes  with  years:  “How  beautiful  a  thing  is  judg¬ 
ment  for  gray  hairs,  and  for  elders  to  know  counsel ! 
How  beautiful  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  thought 
and  counsel  to  men  that  are  in  honor.  Much  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  crown  of  old  men ;  and  their  glorying  is 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Hence,  “ He  who  learns  from 
the  old  is  like  one  who  eats  ripe  grapes  and  drinks 
old  wine  ”  (Ab.  iv.  20). 

Of  the  wise  who  have  begun  to  acquire  learning 
in  earty  youth  and  continued  to  devote  themselves 
to  study  after  they  have  grown  old,  it  is  said,  “The 
older  scholars  grow,  the  greater  their  wisdom  be¬ 
comes  ”  (Shab.  152a).  But  there  are  statements  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  to  the  effect  that  mere 
length  of  years  offers  no  claim  to  reverence  (Job, 
xxxii.  6-9).  The  Psalmist  exclaims,  “I  understand 
more  than  the  aged,  because  I  have  kept  thy  pre¬ 
cepts  ”  (Ps.  cxix,  100)  ;  and  the  Preacher  declares, 
“Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
foolish  king  ”  (Eccl.  iv.  13).  More  emphatic  is  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  when  he  says :  “  Hon¬ 
orable  old  agb  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time,  nor  is  its  measure  given  by  number  of  years : 
but  understanding  is  gray  hairs  unto  men,  and  an 
unspotted  life  is  ripe  old  age  ”  (iv.  8,  9).  Similarly, 
Rabbi  Judah  lia-Nasi  advised,  “Look  not  upon 
the  vessel,  but  at  what  is  in  it,  for  there  are  new  ves¬ 
sels  full  of  old  wine,  and  there  are  old  vesselsjvhich 
do  not  contain  even  new  wine”  (Ab.  iv.  207).  In 
the  Midrasli,  too,  it  is  well  said,  “There  is  an  old  age 
without  the  glory  of  long  life ;  and  there  is  long  life 
without  the  ornament  of  age :  perfect  is  that  old  age 
which  hath  both  ”  (Gen.  R.  lxix.).  D.  P. 

AGEDA,  ALLEGED  CONFERENCE  OF: 

In  an  English  pamphlet,  entitled  “  A  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  a  Great  Council  of  Jews  Assembled 
on  the  Plain  of  Ageda  in  Hungary,  about  Thirty 
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Leagues  from  Buda,  to  Examine  the  Scriptures  Con¬ 
cerning  Christ,  on  the  Twelfth  of  October,  1(550,” 
London,  1655,  a  certain  Samuel  Brett  gives  a  full 
report  of  a  fictitious  Jewish  conference,  said  to  have 
been  held  at  Ageda,  Hungary,  in  October,  1650.  It 
was  attended  by  three  hundred  rabbis  and  three 
thousand  persons,  who  had  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  consider  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity.  Only  those  Jews  were  admitted,  he 
states,  who  understood  Hebrew  and  were  able  to 
trace  their  pedigree  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Six  Cath¬ 
olic  friars,  specially  delegated  by  the  pope,  were  also 
present.  The  discussion,  carried  on  in  pure  Hebrew, 
lasted  for  eight  days.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
as  expounded  by  the  Roman  friars,  were  rejected  as 
idolatrous;  and  the  Jews  fell  back  to  their  former 
position.  Some  of  them,  however,  expressed  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  of  Protestantism,  and  especially  of 
the  London  clergy. 

This  report  found  its  way  to  Germany  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  it  was  variously  reproduced  (“Sula- 
mitii,”  II.  i.  233-243;  “Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1838; 
Fenyes,  “  Magyaroszagnak  Sat.  Mostani  Jdlapotja,” 
iii.  27,  and  in  many  geographical  and  historical 
works;  compare  Leopold  Low,  “Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,”  iv.  419).  It  is  still  found  here  and  there  in 
pamphlets  of  the  Jewish  missions  in  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Austria. 

However,  on  critical  examination,  the  story  shows 
all  the  marks  of  a  fictitious  creation.  There  is  no 
place  in  all  Hungary  known  as  Ageda ;  the  require¬ 
ment  of  a  pedigree  was  foreign  to  Jews  of  that 
period ;  and  the  statement  that  the  discussions  were 
carried  on  in  Hebrew  is  also  very  suspicious.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  an  event  of  such  magnitude  would  have 
created  the  deepest  commotion  in  Israel,  and  would 
have  given  rise  to  heated  polemics  and  much  wri¬ 
ting  of  responsa ;  whereas  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  Jewish  literature  to  corroborate  Brett’s 
account.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  his  “  Vindiciae 
J udaeorum  ”  speaks  of  “  the  fabulous  narrative  ”  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  council. 

It  is  probable  that  Brett  wrote  his  apocryphal  ac¬ 
count  with  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  to  demonstrate 
the  incapacity  of  Catholicism  to  fulfil  its  mission ; 
and  (2)  to  spur  English  Christendom  to  financial 
contributions  for  the  Jewish  missions. 

Bibliography  :  Sulamitlu  II.  i.233-243 ;  Allg.Zeit.  cl.  Jud.  1838 ; 
Low,  Gesammelte  Schriften ,  iv.  418  et  seq .;  Selig  Cassel, 
Uchcr  die  Rah Inner versam  mlung  des  Jahres  1650 ,  Berlin, 
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M.  B. 

AGEN :  A  town  in  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
southeast  of  Bordeaux.  Some  Jews  settled  here  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  records 
show  that  the  Jews  of  Agen  were  the  first  victims  of 
the  persecutions  by  the  fanatical  “  Shepherds  ”  (Pas- 
TomiEAUX),  a  body  of  wandering  friars,  who,  headed 
by  a  Hungarian  monk,  under  the  pretense  of  deliv¬ 
ering  Saint  Louis,  the  king  of  France,  then  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  hands  of  Saracens,  committed  barbar¬ 
ous  ravages  before  they  could  be  suppressed.  From 
Agen,  the  bloody  persecutions  spread  through  more 
than  120  communities  in  Guienne  and  Gascony. 
The  unfortunate  Jews  sent  delegates  to  the  king 
of  France  imploring  his  protection.  That  Jews 
were  still  in  Agen  and  its  environs  in  1250  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  seneschal  there  was  ordered  to 
find  all  prohibited  Hebrew  books,  and  that  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  who  aided  the  authorities,  threatened  with 
excommunication  all  Christians  who  hid  these  books, 
or  sympathized  with  the  Jews. 


There  was  a  hamlet,  also  inhabited  by  Jews,  called 
Agenais,  near  Agen. 

Bibliography  :  Shehet  Yehudah ,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  4 ;  Shalshe- 
let  ha-Kahhalah ,  ed’.  Amsterdam,  p.  91 ;  H.  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  p.  44. 

M.  S. 

AGENCY,  LAW  OF ;  The  Law  of  Agency  deals 
with  the  status  of  a  person  (known  as  the  agent) 
acting  by  direction  of  another  (the  principal),  and 
thereby  legally  binding  the  principal  in  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  third  person.  The  person  who  binds 
a  principal  in  this  manner  is  his  agent,  known  in 
Jewish  law  as  sheluah  or  sheliaJi  (one  that  is  sent) : 
the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  known  as 
agency  (sheliliut).  The  general  principle  is  enun¬ 
ciated  thus:  A  man’s  agent  is  like  himself  (Kid.  415). 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  law  an  agent  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  without  the  formality  of  writing,  that  is, 
by  spoken  words ;  and  witnesses  are  not  needed  to 
give  effect  to  these  words,  except  to  prove,  in  case 
of  dispute,  that  authority  had  been 
Appoint-  given,  and  the  extent  of  such  author- 
ment.  ity.  The  standard  authorities  draw 
this  conclusion  from  the  remark  in 
Kiddushin,  655,  that  witnesses  are  needed  only  to 
meet  denials. 

A  woman  as  ’well  as  a  man,  and  even  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  or  the  “  Canaanite  bondman  ”  or  bond- 
woman  of  an  Israelite,  may  be  an  agent  and  bind 
the  principal,  sholeah  (sender),  or  bayal  ha-bayit  (mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house).  A  deaf-mute,  a  person  of  un¬ 
sound  mind,  or  an  infant  (a  boy  under  thirteen  or 
a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age)  can  not  be  an 
agent,  being  deemed  deficient  in  reason  (based  on 
Mishnah  B.  K.  vi.  4);  but  such  a  one  may  act  as 
messenger  to  carry  money  or  goods  to  the  party  in 
interest  by  his  express  consent.  In  no  case  is  a 
Gentile  recognized  as  the  agent  of  an  Israelite,  either 
to  bind  him  or  to  acquire  anything  for  his  benefit ; 
and  a  bondman,  not  subject  to  the  marriage  laws, 
cannot  qualify  as  the  agent  of  a  married  woman  to 
accept  a  bill  of  divorce  for  her  (Kid.  415,  Git.  235). 

An  infant  in  the  legal  sense  can  not  appoint  an 
agent,  even  for  acts  for  which  he  would  be  compe¬ 
tent  in  person :  thus,  an  infant  wife  can  not  depute 
one  to  receive  her  bill  of  divorce  (Git.  vi.  3). 

A  paid  agent — that  is,  a  factor  or  broker  ( sirsur )— 
does  not  differ  from  the  unpaid  agent  in  the  relations 
which  he  can  establish  between  his  principal  and  a 
third  person. 

One  who  wishes  to  authorize  another  to  bring  an 
action  for  him  to  recover  money,  land,  or  goods 
must  make  out  a  writing  known  as  (letter 

of  attorney),  which  in  form  is  a  transfer  of  the  claim 
or  of  the  thing  to  be  sued  for.  It  must  contain  such 
words  as:  “Go  to  law,  win,  and  get  for  thyself” 
(B.  K.  70 a) ;  otherwise  the  defendant  need  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  attorney  as  a  proper  party  to  the  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  Talmud  refers  to  these  letters  of  attorney 
only  in  cases  where  the  return  of  a  deposit  is  to  be 
demanded. 

Maimonides  (“Ililkot  Sheluhin,”  iii.  2,  based  on 
B.  K.  70a)  holds  that  the  transfer  of  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  claim  is  enough  to  give  to  the  attorney  a 
standing  in  court ;  for  a  part  owner  may  sue  on  be-  ■ 
half  of  himself  and  companions.  This  view  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  later  casuists. 

An  agent  may  appoint  a  subagent  (Kid.  41^); 
but  under  the  Roman,  as  well  as  under  the  English- 
American  law,  he  can  do  so  only  by  special  authori¬ 
zation.  Probably  this  would  also  have  been  the 
ruling  under  the  rabbinic  law ;  but  both  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  the  standard  authorities  are  silent  as  to  the 
conditions  allowing  the  appointment  of  a  subagent. 
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For  the  conditions  under  which  substitutes  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  delivery  of  bills  of  divorce,  see  Divorce. 

2.  The  powers  of  an  agent  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time,  and  whatever  he  does  after  revocation  is  not 
binding  upon  the  principal.  However,  the  revo¬ 
cation  takes  effect  only  from  the  time  that  it  is 
brought  home  either  to  the  agent  or  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  deals  (compare  rules  in  Mishnah  Git. 
iv.  1,  with  reference  to  the  recalling  of  a  bill  of 

divorce  from  the  hands  of  the  messen- 
Revoca-  ger  sent  to  deliver  it).  But  when  a 
tion.  deed  of  manumission  is  handed  to  an 

agent  for  delivery  to  the  bondman,  it 
can  not  be  recalled;  for  a  person  may  be  benefited 
in  his  absence:  hence,  the  mere  delivery  to  the 
avent  gives  the  bondman  his  freedom  ( ib .  i.  6).  As 
iu  the  Roman  and  in  the  English- American  law,  the 
death  of  the  principal  ends  at  once  all  the  powers 
of  the  agent,  and  the  heirs  are  in  no  wise  bound  by 
what  he  does  thereafter,  nor  can  they  benefit  by  his 
acts— such  as  taking  possession  of  land  or  chattels— 
unless  they  adopt  him  as  their  agent  (ib. ;  and  see 
Git.  13a  et  seq.).  But  a  request  to  an  agent  to  make 
a  gift  of  money  to  a  person  named  is  not  revoked  ] 
by  death,  it  being  carried  out  as  the  wish  of  a  dying 
man ;  while  a  manumission  under  like  circumstances 
could  only  take  effect  by  delivery  of  the  deed.  The 
authority  of  a  subagent  is  not  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  intermediate,  but  only  by  the  decease  of 
the  principal.  The  power  of  an  attorney  holding  a 
Ttarsliciali  to  carry  on  an  action  does  not  lapse  by  the 
death  of  the  principal ;  as  he  is,  in  form  at  least,  an 
assignee  and  acts  in  his  own  right. 

3.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  the  agent  who 
acts  outside  or  beyond  the  power  given  to  him 
“does  not  effect  anything  ” ;  in  other  words,  his  acts 
are  void,  and  neither  bind  nor  benefit  his  principal. 

In  construing  the  powers  of  an  agent 
Extent  of  —especially  those  of  one  who  is  em¬ 
powers.  ployed  to  buy  or  sell  for  his  principal 

—the  first  rule  is  that  the  principal  is 
supposed  to  have  his  own  profit  in  view  when  he 
appoints  an  agent,  and  that  he  says  to  him  in  effect, 
“I  sent  thee  out  to  gain,  not  to  lose”  (Ivet.  995  et 
passim ) .  When  the  agent  exceeds  his  authority, 
his  act  is  void ;  but  this  occurs  only  when  he  dis¬ 
closes  the  agency.  As  it  is  presumed  that  the  agent 
is  not  to  act  so  as  to  cause  a  loss  to  his  principal,  a 
transaction  negotiated  by  an  agent  may  be  set  aside 
if  the  other  party  to  it  be  guilty  of  “overreaching 
even  though  to  an  amount  less  than  one-sixtli  of  the 
value,  which  is  the  limit  allowed  between  parties 
dealing  with  each  other  in  person,  and  though  the 
purchase  or  sale  be  of  land  or  of  a  bond,  to  which 
the  law  on  overreaching  does  not  apply.  But  the 
principal  is  protected  in  this  way  only  when  those 
dealing  with  the  agent  are  apprised  of  his  character. 
When  one  is  entrusted  with  his  principal’s  money  or 
croods,  and  deals  with  them  as  with  his  own  without 
disclosing  his  principal,  the  person  dealing  with  him 
lias  the  same  rights  as  if  he  dealt  with  the  principal ; 
and  if  the  agent  exceeds  his  authority,  or  disregards 
the  implied  limitation  not  to  involve  his  principal  in 
losses,  the  latter  must  look  to  the  agent  alone  foi 
redress  (Maimonides,  “  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot.  She- 
luhin,”  ii.  4).  . 

Any  one  appointing  an  agent  may  confer  upon  him 
wider  powers,  agreeing  beforehand  to  any  transac¬ 
tions  into  which  he  may  enter;  in  this  case  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  bound  by  all  the  bargains  which  the  agent 
may  make,  whether  good  or  bad  (ib.  i.  8). 

Among  later  casuists  the  opinion  gained. ground 
that  one  who  has  dealt  with  an  agent  may,  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  principal,  claim  that  he  has  given  to 


the  agent  this  wider  authority;  and  the  principal 
will  have  to  bring  witnesses  to  the  contrary,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  agent’s  bad  bargain 
(“Hoshen  Mislipat,”  §§  182-184). 

4.  No  distinction  seems  to  be  made  between  paid 
and  unpaid  agents  in  their  duty  of  protecting  faith¬ 
fully  the  interests  of  the  principal. 
Duty  of  Thus,  when  an  agent  is  entrusted  with 
Agent  to  money  to  purchase  land,  it  is  under- 
Principal.  stood  that  such  a  purchase  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  usual  warranty 
of  title  ( aharayut ) ;  if  he  buys  without  a  warranty 
deed,  his  principal,  if  he  desires  to  keep  the  land, 
may  insist  on  the  agent’s  first  taking  it  in  his  own 
name  and  then  conveying  it  with  his  own  warranty 
(Maimonides,  l.c.  i.  8,  derived  from  B.  B.  1695). 

In  cases  where  an  agent  is  sent  out  to  buy  an 
article  of  known  fixed  price,  and  the  seller  supplies 
him  with  a  greater  quantity,  the  excess  is  divided 
between  principal  and  agent;  where  the  price  is  not 
fixed,  the  whole  excess  goes  to  the  principal.  If  an 
agent  is  entrusted  with  money  to  buy  certain  goods 
and  he  buys  them  for  himself,  he  must  surrender 
them;  but  when  ordered  to  buy. land  and  goods,,  if 
he  puts  his  principal’s  money  aside,  and  buys  with 
his  own  money,  he  is  considered  a  swindler,  but  no 
redress  can  be  obtained.  Such  an  act  may  even  be 
blameless  if  the  seller  happens  to  dislike  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  is  unwilling  to  sell  to  him,  but  is  willing  to 
deal  with  the  agent.  If  an  agent  sent  out  to  buy 
wheat  buys  barley,  or  vice  versa,  the  principal  may 
claim  the  profit  if  there  be  any,  but  he  is  permitted 
to  throw  the  loss  on  the  agent.  A  factor  who  has 
bought  goods  for  his  principal  and  stores  them 
carelessly,  so  that  they  are  injured  by  dampness, 
etc.,  is  liable  for  the  resultant  loss  (“Hoshen  Mish¬ 
pat,”  l.c.). 

5.  A  man  may  betroth  a  woman  to  himself  in 
person  or  by  proxy  through  an  agent;  a  woman 
may  be  betrothed  in  person  or  through 
Non-Com-  her  agent  (who  accepts  the  coin  or 
mercial  ring  or  anything  of  value  under  au- 
Agencies.  thority  from  her) ;  a  father  can  be¬ 
troth  his  daughter  while  she  is  a  girl 
(between  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half),  either  him¬ 
self  or  through  his  agent  (Mishnah  Kid.  ii.  1). 

The  messenger  through  whom  a  bill  of. divorce  is 
sent  by  the  husband  for  delivery  to  the  wife,  or  who 
is  sent  by  the  wife  to  bring  or  to  accept  it,  can  not 
properly  be  called  an  agent ;  but  agency  enters  into 
the  law  of  divorce  very  broadly  in  the  chapters  of 
the  Talmud  in  Gittin.  For  agency  in  divorce,  see 
Divorce.  Betrothals  of  either  party  through  an 

agent  ceased  long  ago  among  Jews. 

For  the  relation  of  an  agent  toward  his  principal 
in  cases  of  taking  possession,  see  Alienation. 
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AGES  OF  MAN  IN  JEWISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE,  THE  SEVEN :  The  Biblical  allusions  to 
the  various  stages  of  human  life  (Jer.  vi.  11,  li.  22;  Ps. 
cxlviii  12)  and  the  metaphors  in  Holy  Writ  con¬ 
cerning  man  in  all  his  phases  are  brought  together 
in  Low’s  “Die  Lebensalter, ”  pp.  l£-20  (see  Age 
Youth).  In  the  Talmud,  the  idea  of  “ages  of  men 
is  expressed  by  the  word  p*lD  (literally  “to  break  ; 
compare  especially  Obad.,14)..  To  the  rabbis,  a 
threefold  division  of  human  life,  viz.,  boyhood,  3routh, 
and  old  age,  seemed  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 
In  the  earlier  Midrashim  five  periods  are  mentioned: 
D'jpr,  D'-m  D\3L>p,  D^ira,  DW  (Tan.  to  Ex.  ed. 
Stettin,  p.  180).  In  the  same  work  (introduction 
to  Haazinu ;  Pesik.  R.  xx. ;  Low ,  Lebensaltei , 
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p.  24)  human  life  is  symbolically  compared  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (English  translation  in 
“  Jewish  Chronicle,  ”  Nov.  23,  1894,  p.  11).  The  com¬ 
putation  of  fifteen  years  for  each  age,  to  be  found 
in  the  addition  to  Abot,  v.  21  (Taylor,  “Sayings 
of  the  Fathers,”  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  97,  *98,  Cambridge, 
1897),  and  attributed  to  Ben  Bag  Bag,  or  Samuel 
ha-Iyatan  (ibid.  p.  22),  became  very  popular  among 
Jews  because  of  the  educational  hints  thrown  out  in 
the  saying,  which  was  paraphrased  in  verse  by  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Isaac  Levi,  in  his  commentary  called  “Leb 
Abot”  (The  Heart  of  the  Fathers),  published  in 
Salomon,  1565.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  poem,  entitled 

131  irr6lD3  -list’  nons  P  (“Mortal  Mall  Should 
e’er  be  Mindful  of  his  Origin,”  etc.),  has  often  been 
published  (see,  for  instance,  Abravanel,  “Nalilat 
Abot,”  p.  1895,  Venice,  1567;  “Midrash  Sliemuel  ”  of 
Samuel  Ucedo,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  ed.,  p.  56a  ; 
the  poems  of  Ibn  Ezra,  ed.  Ahiasaf,  Warsaw,  1893; 
Taylor,  “Sayings  of  the  Fathers,”  p.  22;  compare 
Steinsclmeider  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.,”  1850,  iv.  164,  n.  77). 
A  German  version  of  the  poem  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  is  given  in  Low’s  book,  pp. 
38,  39;  and  another  in  Letteris,  “  Andaclitsbucli,  ” 
etc.,  pp.  149,  150,  Prague,  1869.  Other  poetic  selec¬ 
tions  by  Spanish  Jewish  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
on  the  various  stages  of  human  life,  are  reproduced 
in  Low,  l.c.,  pp.  37-41. 

The  division  into  seven  ages  appears  to  have  been 
originally  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to  Solon  (flour¬ 
ished  about  63S-55S  b.c.),  who,  according  to  Philo 

De  Mundi  Ojfificio.  ”  ed.  Mangey^i.  25,  26),  speaks 

first  met  with  in  Hippocrates  (died  about  857  b.c.), 
and  are  also  given  hy  Pliilo,  whose  divisions  are  in¬ 
fancy,  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  middle 
age,  and  old  age. 

Reference  to  the  seven  periods  are  quite  frequent 
in  the  Midrash.  There  are  some  data  which  Low 
has  omitted  to  mention.  The  Midrasli  Tadsheh  enu¬ 
merates  a  number  of  things  divisible  into  seven 
parts,  such  as  festivals,  stars,  portions  of  the  human 
anatomy,  etc.  Among  others  are  the  following: 

jpr,  3e>,  run,  -iju,  :  moip  "r,  which 

are  the  equivalents  of  the  designations  in  Hippoc¬ 
rates  (see  Jcllinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.^168,  Leipsic,  1855; 
Egers,  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xvi.  17).  A  satirical  subdi¬ 
vision  into  lieptads  may  be  found  in  Eccl.  R.  to  i.  2: 

“  The  Seven  Vanities  of  which  the  Preacher  speaks  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  seven  eons  of  man.  The  child  of  a  year  is  like  a 
king,  put  iu  a  coach  and  adored  by  all ;  at  two  or  three  he  is  like 
a  swine  dabbling  in  filth ;  at  ten  he  bounds  like  a  kid ;  at 
twenty  he  is  like  a  horse  neighing  and  spirited,  and  desires  a 
wife ;  when  he  has  married  a  wife,  behold !  he  is  like  an  ass ; 
when  children  are  born  to  him,  he  is  shameless  as  a  dog  in 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance ;  when  he  has  grown  old 
he  is  like  an  ape— that  is,  if  he  is  an  am  ha-arez  [igno¬ 
ramus]— but  a  learned  man  like  David  is  a  king,  though  old  (I. 
Kings,  i.  I).1’ 

The  same  tradition  is  quoted  in  the  unpublished 
Midrash  ha-Gadol  to  Gen.  ii.  1  with  some  peculiar 
variations.  Parallels  from  folk-lore,  especially  on 
the  zoological  metaphors,  are  given  by  Low  (“Le- 
bensalter,  ”  pp.  23,  24,  371,  notes  40,  41)  and  by 
Egers  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  xvi.  17).  Renderings  of  the 
above  in  German  are  to  be  found  in  Wunsche,  “Der 
Midrash  Kohelet,”  p.  3  (Leipsic,  1880).  Low  (l.c.,  pp. 

22,  23)  and  J.  Dessauer,  “  Spruchlexikon  des  Tal¬ 
mud  undMidrascli,”  pp.  125, 126,  No.  948  (Budapest, 
1876),  give  paraphrases  of  the  tradition  in  verse 
(for  English  translations,  see  Taylor,  “Sayings  of 
the  Fathers,”  p.  Ill;  Hyman  Hunvitz,  “Hebrew 
Tales,”  American  ed.,  1847,  pp.  75,  76;  W.  A. 
Clouston,  “Flowers  from  a  Persian  Garden,”  pp. 
257-259  (London,  1890),  with  parallels ;  compare  also 


Scliecliter,  “Studies  in  Judaism,”  1896,  pp.  295, 
299,  300).  There  is  also  an  interesting  elaboration 
of  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man  in  an  old 
Midrasli  on  the  “Formation  of  the  Child”  (Yezirat 
lia-Welad),  published  in  Wagenseil’s  Latin  edition 
of  the  treatise  Sotah,  pp.  71-79  (Altdorf,  1674) ;  in 
Makir’s  “Abkat  Rokel,”  pp.  23 a,  245  (Amsterdam, 
ed.  1696),  and  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  II.”  i.  154,  155  (Leip¬ 
sic,  1853),  where  Plato’s  doctrine  of  preexistence  is 
indicated.  This  version  of  the  story  is  given  in  Yalk 
to  Eccl.  i.  2  (ed.  Warsaw,  1877),  p.  1080,  §  966,  from 
Midi*.  Zutta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  84,  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
Judah  bar  Simon,  who,  in  turn,  transmits  it  in  the 
name  of  Joshua  ben  Levi. 

The  fullest  and  most  striking  parallel  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Seven  Ages”  (on  which  a  special  mono¬ 
graph  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  entitled 
“Shakespeare’s  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  or  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Human  Life,  ”  London,  1834)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Midrasli  Tanhuma.  The  following  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  : 


“  For  now,  seven  worlds  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
In  the  first,  the  child  may  be  compared  to  a  king :  all  greet  ic 
and  long  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it :  they  embrace  and  kiss  it,  it  be¬ 
ing  but  one  year  old.  In  the  second  stage,  when  about  two 
years  old,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  unclean  animal  which 
wallows  in  the  mire.  In  the  third  period,  it  resembles  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  which  capers  hither  and  thither  in  the  presence  of  its 
mother— an  object  of  delight  and  joy  to  its  parents,  making 
glad  the  hearts  of  all  who  look  upon  it.  [This  period  would  in¬ 
clude  the  age  at  which  it  begins  to  walk  alone  along  the  public 
way,  and  extends  to  the  yearn  of  maturity  at  the  age  of  eighteen.] 
And  now,  in  the  fourth  stage,  he  may  be  likened  to  a  spirited 
steed,  running  in  the  race  and  confiding  in  the  strength  of 
youth.  But  there  comes  the  fifth  stage,  in  which  he  becomes  as 

the  saddled  ass.  when,  a-t  the  asre  o£  forty,  tie  is  bowed  down  l>v- 

tne  Yreigm  or  wire  ana  cnnaren,  imying  ro  travel  duck  ward  and 
forward  in  order  to  bring  home  sustenance  for  the  members  of  his 
household.  And  how  much  keener  this  contest  becomes  in  the 
sixth  period  of  life,  when,  like  a  whining  hound,  the  bread¬ 
winner  of  the  family  in  shamelessness  races  and  tears  about, 
snatching  from  one  in  order  to  give  to  another.  And,  lastly, 
there  arrives  the  seventh  stage  of  man’s  existence,  in  which, 
ape-like,  his  countenance  changes,  and  childlike,  he  asketh  for 
everything,  eating  and  drinking  and  playing  as  a  child :  and 
there  he  sits,  even  his  children  and  his  household  mocking  at 
him,  disregarding  him  and  loathing  him  ;  and  when  he  utters  a 
word,  he  hears  such  expressions  as  ‘Let  him  alone,  for  he  is  old 
and  childish.’  This  is  the  period  in  which  his  sleep  is  so  light,  that 
the  flutter  of  a  bird’s  wing  would  rouse  him  from  his  slumber; 
and  this  period  extends  to  the  time  in  which  his  hour  of  departure 
from  this  world  is  fixed,  at  which  the  selfsame  angel  comes 
to  him  and  asks  him,  ‘  Dost  thou  recognize  me?  ’  to  which  he  re¬ 
plies,  ‘  Indeed,  I  do :  but  wherefore  dost  thou  come  to  me  just 
this  day?  ’  ‘  In  order  to  take  thee  out  of  this  world,’  says’ the 
angel,  ‘  for  thy  time  has  come  to  depart  hence.’  Immediately  he 
commences  to  weep ;  and  his  cry  pierces  the  world  from  one  end 
to  the  other :  addressing  the  angel,  he  exclaims,  ‘  Hast  thou 
not  already  caused  me  to  quit  two  worlds,  to  enter  this  world  ? 1 
to  which  the  angel  finally  replies  :  And  have  I  not  already  told 
thee,  that  against  thy  will  thou  art  created— against  thy  will  thou 
art  born,  against  thy  will  thou  livest,  and  against  thy  will  thou 
must  render  account  for  thy  actions  before  the  Supreme  King 
of  Kings,  blessed  be  lie?’  ”  (Ab.  R.  N.  p.  22). 


The  first  Jewish  author  who  mentions  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  Hippocrates  is  Solomon  ha-Levi  of  Sa- 
lonica,  whose  views  may  be  found  in  a  sermon  de¬ 
livered  by  him  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  1574. 
He  identifies  the  seven  stages  of  Hippocrates  with 
the  seven  names  of  the  evii  inclination  (“  Yezer  lia- 
ra‘  ”)  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  (see  his  “Dibre  She- 
lomoli  ”  (The  Words  of  Solomon),  pp.  161c,  297d; 
Low,  l.c.,  pp.  31,  32,  36).  The  physician  Tobias 
Cohen  (1652-1729)  was  also  familiar  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  into  lieptads.  “ The  life  of  man,”  he  says,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  is  divisible 
into  seven  chapters,  as  follows:  infancy,  childhood, 
puberty,  }routli,  prime,  old  age,  and  very  old  age  ” 
(see  Low,  l.c.,  pp.  36,  372,  notes  82,  83).  His  views 
differ  from  those  of  Philo.  Low,  l.c.,  gives  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  Cohen’s  own  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  despite  his  learning  and  culture,  he  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  symbolism  of  numbers  (see 
his  “  Ma  ‘aseli  Tobiah,  ”  p.  73a).  About  other  divisions 
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of  human  life  by  Jewish  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages 
•md  in  modem  times  see  the  resume  in  Low,  l.c  pp. 
i0_41  Poetic  contributions  to  this  subject  trom 
the  pen  of  Samuel  lia-Nagid,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 
and  other  poets  of  the  Spanish  school  are  especially 
interesting.  See  also  Seven. 

■nmr  Torj-H  a  phy  *  Wackernagel,  Die  Lcbensalter  ;  Ein  Bei- 
Iran  zur  Vergleichendcn  Sitten-  und  Rcchtsgeschichte, 
Basel,  1862 :  Leopold  Low.  Die  Lebensalter  wider  JUd.  IaU 
sypo-pciin  1875.  Additions  in  Steinschneider,  Hebi .  Bibl.  xm. 
S  Berlin,^ 1873;  xvi.  16-18,  Berlin  1876 ,  (Dr .Eger’s  review 
of  Low’s  work) ;  Hebr.  Uebers .  pp.  2o7,  8*4,  Berlin,  1893. 

G.  A.  K. 

AGGADA,  THE.  See  Hag  gad  aii,  The. 
AGGADISTS.  See  Haggadists. 

AGGEI,  THE  PROUD  KING :  The  original 
idea  of  the  legend  concerning  the  Proud  King  Aggei, 
which  appears  in  various  forms  in  folk-lore,  is  found 
also  in  the  Talmud,  the  Midrasliim,  and  the  Tar- 
gnm.  The  Russian  version,  as  rendered  by  Garshin, 
reads  as  follows: 

-The  wealthy  and  mighty  czar  Aggei,  ruler  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try  grew  proud  and  haughty.  One  day,  hearing  the  priest  read 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  rich  may  become  poor  and  the 
poor  rich,  he  became  angry.  Was  it  possible  that  he,  Aggei, 
could  ever  become  poor,  and  some  beggar  become  rich  m  his 
stead  ?  He  ordered  the  priest  to  be  imprisoned  and  the  leaves 
containing  the  words  he  had  expounded  to  be  torn  from  the 
hook.  God  thereupon  resolved  to  humiliate  Aggei  for  his  arro¬ 
gance.  On  one  occasion,  when  hunting  with  his 
started  a  beautiful  deer,  which  he  pursued  into  a  lonely  p  ace, 
f.n.  n wav  from  his  retainers.  When  the  deer  took  to  the  river, 
AergeT  swam  after: it  and  followed  it  into  a  forest.  The  create 

was  an.  ajasrel  tbat  Had  taken  tlae  form  of  a  deer.  Latei  -  by  the 

Lord’s  command,  n  assumed  ui©  nppwtunc®  <»* 
the  hunters  and  rode  home  with  them.  No  one  suspected  that 
5m  imnofthe  real  czar,  though  all  were  surprised  at  the  change 
in  his  behavior ;  for  he  became  serious  and  meted  out  justice  on 

eV“ Tkerea’l  Aggei,  naked,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  met  a  shep¬ 
herd,  to  whom  he  declared  himself  as  the  sovereign.  The  shep¬ 
herd  considered  him  an  impostor  and l  gave -Jim  a ^rastag ,  hut 
l-iter  deciding  that  Aggei  was  msaue,  he  threw  a  sheepskin 
about  Mm  to  ewer  his  nakedness.  When  Aggei  returned  to  the 
city  he  went  to  the  palace,  hut  the  guard  drove  him  away.  He 
then  had  to  work  as  a  common  laborer.  Convinced  that  a  bold 
and  impudent  impostor  had  usurped  his  place,  Aggp1  repaired 
to  the  church  and,  when  the  new  .ruler passed p^r(’fl0t^edL^° 
liis  face  and  immediately  recognized  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
Filled  with  horror  and  fear,  he  left  the  city,  and  soon  became 
convinced  that  God  had  punished  him  for  his  haughtiness.  In 
his  humiliation  he  confessed  his  sms  and  prayed  to  God  for 
mercy  and  strength.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  new  sover¬ 
eign  issued  an  order  commanding  all  the  beggare  and  the  poor 
throughout  the  country  to  attend  a  grand  reception  aad  feast  m 
his  palace.  Among  them  was  a  group  of  blind  men,  with  Aggei 
as  their  leader.  When  the  angel  passed  : round ,  be *  asked  Agra; 

*  Arp  von  also  a  beggar?  1  Aggei  replied  that  he  was  hut  the 
servant  ol  the  beggaS.  The  angel  tlien  told  him  that  his  pun¬ 
ishment  was  at  an  end  and  that  he  might  take  the  ruler  s  man¬ 
tle,  the  sword,  and  the  scepter  again,  and  rule  the  People  wisely 
and  mildly.  But  Aggei  did  not  wish  to  rule  again ;  and  he  w  ent 
away  to  lead  the  blind.” 

This  legend  is  based  upon  the  haggadic  tales  of 
Solomon  (Sanh.  05a ;  Cant,  R.  to  i .10;  Targ  Eccl.  l. 
12;  Midr.  Tan.,  Waera;  Yer.  Sanli.  n  20;  Git.  686 ; 
see  especially  the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Czar 
Solomon  and  Kitovras”  (that  is,  Asmodeus),  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  legends  on  Bibli¬ 
cal  topics  under  the  title  “Paleya”  (14  <7  and  1494), 
w  hich  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  contents  as  the 
Talmudic  Haggadali  of  “  King  Solomon  and  Asmo¬ 
deus  ”).  S.  Beilin  is  of  opinion  that  the  Russians 
received  the  Talmudic  legend  in  a  Russian  lendei- 
ins  from  South  Russian  Jews  in  very  early  times 
(“Skazanie  o  Gordom  Aggeye”  (Tale  of  the  Proud 
Ao-o-ei)  in  “  Yoskhod,”  November,  1899).  Israel  Levi 
in°his  article,  “L’Orgueil  de  Salomon”  (“Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xvii.  58  et  seq .),  also  tries  to  prove  that 
the  legend  is  not  of  Indian,  but  of  Jewish,  origin ; 
while  M.  Vesselovski,  in  “Neue  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Salomonsage  ”  (“  Archiv  fur  Slavisclie 


Philologie,”  1882,  pp.  393-411),  is  of  the  opinion  that 
traces  of  the  Indian  legend  (from  the  “  Vikramach- 
aritra  ”)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudic  tale  of 
Solomon  and  Asmodeus.” 

Bibliography  :  H.  Vamhagen,  Ein  Iiulisches  Mlirchen  auf 
Seiner  Wanderung ,  Berlin,  1882 ;  Erlanger,  Beitrdge  zui 
Englischen  Philologie ,  ix.  16,  Erlangen,  1890 ;  Tne ■ 

King ,  in  Barlaam  and  JosaphaU  ed.  ,  London , 

1896;  Benfey,  Pant  chat  antra,  u.  124,  LeipsiC,  18o9,V  ill- 
iam  Morris,  The  Proud  King ,  in  The  Earthly  Paradise,  3d 
ed.,  p.  310;  Jovinianus,  in  the  earty  Enghsh  versmn  of  the 
Gesta-  Romanorum,  pp.  75  et  seg London,  18<9,  l  o.s.  Nov., 
1899 ;  Archiv  f  iir  Slavische  Philologie ,  1882,  pp.  56~.  et  seq.; 
Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xvii.  57-65.  ^  ^ 

AGLA  :  A  cabalistic  sign  used  as  a  talisman.  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  “  Attah  Gibbor 
Le'olam  AdonaiA  the  first  four  words  of  the  second 
benediction  of  Shemoneli  ‘Esrek  (see  Moses  Botarel, 
commentary  on  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  i.  2,  and  IJayyim 
Vital,  “Peri  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  Sha‘ar  ‘Amidali,”  18,  and 
Meir  ibn  Gabbai  on  “Sliemoneh  ‘Esreh”).  To  the 
letters  Jod,  He,  the  numerical  value  of  which  equals 
fifteen,  Isaac  Luria  added  the  numerical  value  or 
letters  making  twenty,  which,  when  added  to  the 
fifteen,  thus,  15  +  20  =  35,  is  equivalent  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  letters  in  Agla,  that  is,  1  +  3  +  30  (  1 
=  35.  Other  cabalists  identify  the  name  with  that  ol 
the  thirty -five  angelic  princes  of  the  Torah.  Gttae- 
mann  (“Gescli.  der  Erziehungder  Jnden  m  Italien, 
p.  336)  calls  attention  to  the  singular  fact  that  the 
four  letters  AGLA  inscribed  upon  wooden  dishes, 
together  with  Christian  crosses,  were  used  as  a  taiis- 
man  a<rainst  fire,  tlie  letters  being  said  to  signify  . 

ua.mncicnvefle'r  TT 

extinguish  the  flames  ”)•  **■  k.  lv. 

AGNATES  (Latin,  Agnail,  Adgnati) :  In  Roman 
law,  kindred  on  the  paternal  side  only:  the  word  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  cognati ,  kindred  on  the 
mother’s  as  well  as  on  the  father’s  side. 

In  Jewish  law,  the  right  of  inheritance,  based  on 
the  written  law  (Nuni.  xxvii  8-11),  recognized 
among  ascending  and  collateral  kindred  the  Agnates 
only.  The  text  reads: 

“  if  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  in¬ 
heritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter.  And  if  he  have  no  daugh¬ 
ter  then  ve  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  brethren.  And  if 
he  bave  no  breth.iu,  then  ye  shall  give  his  Mherrtance  „nto  his 
father’s  brethren.  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him 
of  his  family,  and  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  a  statute  of  judgment,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.” 

The  traditional  construction  of  this  law  is  found 
in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  2).  The  order  of  succes- 
sion  is  as  follows: 

‘“If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  bis  inheri¬ 
tance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter  ’  [Num.  xxvii.  8] ;  a  son  comes 
before  the  daughter,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  son  come  be¬ 
fore  the  daughter.  The  daughter  comes  before  her  uncles ;  and 
nil  the  descendants  of  the  daughter  come  before  her  uncles.  The 

brothers  come  before  the  father’s  brothers;  and  the  descendants 

of  the  brothers  come  before  the  father’s  brothers.  Ihe  geneial 
rule  is  this :  Whoever  is  preferred  in  the  order  of  succession,  his 
descendants  are  also  preferred ;  and  the  father  precedes  any  of 
liis  descendants.” 

It  will  he  seen  that  in  default  of  issue  the  inherit¬ 
ance  ascends  to  the  father  of  the  deceased.  The  Mosaic 
law  does  not  provide  for  such  a  case ;  perhaps  because 
the  text,  deals  with  the  original  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  the  soil  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  inalienable, 
s;0  that  no  one  can  well  have  an  inheritable  estate  in 
land  until  after  his  father’s  death.  But  during  the 
second  commonwealth  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  could 
no  longer  be  carried  out.  Thus,  it  would  often  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  estate  of  a  childless  person  would  go  to 
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Iiis  surviving  father,  as  it  did  by  the  Roman  law  also ; 
and  this  in  preference  to  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
descendants.  Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Romans 
shared  in  the  strange  notion  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  that  land  must  in  no  case  “  ascend.  ” 

Both  Bible  and  Mislinali  treat  the  daughter  only 
in  the  singular;  but  if  there  were  several  daughters 
they  divided  equally.  So  did  the  several  sons,  aside 
from  the  double  share  of  the  first-born,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  attached  only  to  an  inheritance  from  the  father 
(in  which  his  eldest  son,  irrespective  of  the  situation 
of  the  mother,  had  a  double  share— Deut.  xxi.  15-17), 
and  not  to  succession  from  the  mother  or  brother. 
Under  the  words  of  Scripture,  “of  all  that  he  hath  ” 
(literally,  “  all  that  is  found  with  him  ”),  it  is  held  that 
the  double  share  is  allowed  only  of  such  estate  as  the 
father  is  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his 
Children’s  death.  Hence,  if  the  father’s  brother 
Share.  dies  after  him,  the  first  son  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  double  share  of  the  estate  which 
comes  to  the  sons  from  this  source  through  the  father. 
And  this  notion  is  carried  so  far  that  even  a  loan  or 
other  demand  owing  to  the  father  at  the  time  of 
death,  when  collected,  is  divisible  equally;  and  the 
eldest  son  must  also  recompense  his  brothers  in  money 
for  the  fruits  or  corn  ears  that  have  grown  from  buds 
and  stalks  since  the  father’s  death. 

#  When  a  first-born  son  lias  died  before  his  father, 
his  own  children  take  the  double  share  in  the  grand¬ 
father’s  estate.  Thus,  when  A  has  two  sons,  B  and 
C,  who  die  before  him,  and  A  dies,  B’s  daughter  (if 
he  has  no  son)  receives  two  thirds  of  A’s  estate,  and 
C’s  children  one  third  (B.  B.  viii.  4,  and  Gem.  ibid. 
122 betseq. ;  “Hoshenlia-Mishpat,”  § 278);  and  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  under  the  principle  of  representation, 
remote  descendants  of  the  decedent,  or  of  a  common 
ancestor,  always  take  by  families  (per  stirpes)  and 
never  by  heads  {per  capita). 

Sisters  come  after  brothers  and  their  descendants. 
Although  they  are  not  named  in  the  Bible,  the  Misli- 
nah  takes  account  of  them  (B.  B.  viii.  1):  “A  man 
inherits  from  his  mother,  ancl  the  husband  from  the 
wife,  and  the  children  of  sisters  inherit,  but  do  not 
transmit”;  and  with  these  words  it  excludes  the 
cognates,  that  is,  the  kindred  on  the  mother’s  side. 

The  right  of  the  surviving  husband  to  inherit  the 
estate  of  his  wife  is  not  derived  from  Scripture.  The 
Talmud  (B.  B.  111&)  points  only  to  an  obscure  hint 
in  Num.  xxvii.  11  to  support  the  customary  law  of 
inheritance  to  this  extent;  but  the  wife  never  inherits 
from  the  husband. 

Illegitimates  inherit,  transmit,  or,  aslinksin  the  line 
of  descent,  pass  a  succession,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  born  in  wedlock ;  even  a  mcimzer 
Illegiti-  (child  begotten  in  incest  or  adultery) 
mate  Chil-  lias  the  same  standing  as  a  legitimate 
dren.  child.  Prom  this  rule  are  excepted  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  the  fruits  of  intercourse 
with  a  “  Canaanite”  bondwoman  or  with  a  Gentile ;  be¬ 
cause  such  children  are  reckoned  after  the  mother, 
not  after  the  father  (compare  Deut.  vii.  4).  This  full 
kinship  of  illegitimates  (subject  only  to  this  excep¬ 
tion)  with  the  father  and  his  Agnates  is  recognized  not 
onty  for  the  purpose  of  succession,  but  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  ;  thus  the  law  of  the  levirate  applies  to  a  nat¬ 
ural  brother.  In  fact,  the  Mislinali  lays  down  the  rule 
of  equality  under  the  very  head  of  the  levirate  (Yeb. 
ii.  5):  “He  who  is  a  brother  to  somebody  from  cmy 
source  puts  his  brother’s  wife  under  the  duty  of  the 
levirate,  and  is  a  brother  for  every  purpose,  except 
when  one  brother  comes  from  a  bondwoman,  or  from 
a  Gentile  mother;  when  one  is  a  son  from  any  source, 
he  frees  his  father’s  wife  from  the  levirate,  and  is 
guilty  of  a  deadly  sin  in  striking  or  cursing  the  father, 


and  is  his  son  for  all  purposes,  etc.  ”  (see  also  Maimon- 
ides,  “  Nahalot,  ”  i.  7).  The  only  difficulty  resting  on 
an  heir,  related  through  an  illegitimate  birth,  is  how 
to  prove  his  kinship.  Here  the  law  deems  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  ancestor  who  transmits  the  inheritance 
sufficient;  and  the  father’s  word  is  believed  when  he 
says  “  N.  N.  is  my  son  ”  (B.  B.  viii.  6,  see  Maimonides 
l.c. ,  iv.  1-8). 

An  Israelite  who  becomes  an  apostate  does  not 
lose  his  standing  as  an  agnate  thereby,  neither  do 
his  children  who  are  born  of  an  Israelite  mother. 

Should  the  estate  of  a  deceased  Gentile  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Jewish  court,  it  must  be  given 
to  his  Gentile  kinsmen  according  to  the 
Gentiles  rules  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Though  the 
and  sages  held  the  chastity  of  the  heathen 
Proselytes,  in  such  low  repute  as  not  to  recognize 
the  kinship  between  heathens  and  con- 
verts,  the  reputed  kinship  between  one  heathen  and 
another  is  deemed  sufficient  to  determine  the  right  of 
succession. 

Every  full-blooded  Israelite  is  supposed  to  have 
agnatic  heirs ;  for,  if  need  be,  the  common  ancestor 
would  be  found  in  the  head  of  his  tribe.  But  a 
proselyte  dying  without  issue  born  while  he  was  a 
Jew  has  no  heirs,  as  the  marriage  of  Gentiles  is  not 
recognized  as  a  basis  of  heirship,  and  the  estate  of 
a  proselyte  in  such  cases  has  no  owner  (see  Mislinali 
I  B.  K.  iv.  7,  and  elsewhere) . 

The  preference  of  sons  over  daughters  is  greatly 
moderated  and  often  reversed  by  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  maintenance,  based  on  the  marriage  contract,  ovke- 
tubah.  R.  Moses  Isserles,  in  his  notes  to  the  “  Hosh’en 
lia-Mishpat  ”  (§  276,  4)  points  out  that  a  person  bom 
out  of  wedlock,  whose  father  is  unknown,  stands 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  proselyte.  If  such  a  person 
acquires  property  and  dies  without  issue,  he  has  no 
heirs,  and  his  estate  belongs  to  the  first  occupant. 
In  short,  there  is  no  heir  by  the  mother’s  side  either 
in  the  case  of  legitimate  or  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  right  of  hotchpot  (collatio),  by  which  advances 
made  by  the  father  in  his  lifetime  to  his  children  are 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  estate,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  shares  of  the  children  after  his  death,  is  known 
both  to  Roman  and  to  English- Ameri- 
Riglit  of  can  law,  but  was  not  recognized  (Misli- 
Hotcbpot.  nail  B.  B.  viii.  7,  8)  either  in  sharing  the 
inheritance  or  in  providing  mainte¬ 
nance  for  the  daughters.  The  same  rule  for  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  lands  applies  to  goods,  effects,  or  slaves; 
and,  as  under  the  Roman  law,  the  whole  estate  is 
treated  as  one  aggregate. 

Relationship  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mishnah  as  an 
objection  against  acting  as  judges— in  criminal  cases 
as  in  civil  disputes— or  as  witnesses  (Sanli.  iii.  3,  4); 
but  here  Agnates  are  not  the  only  kindred  to  whom 
the  opposite  party  may  object.  In  fact,  affinity  is 
ground  enough. 

“These  are  relations  [for  this  purpose]:  His  [a  person’s] 
father,  his  brother,  his  father’s  brother,  his  mother’s  brother, 
his  sister’s  husband,  his  paternal  or  maternal  aunt’s  husband, 
his  stepfather,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law  (by  the 
wife),  with  their  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  his  stepson.” 

This  is  the  tradition  according  to  R.  Akiba ;  but 
the  older  tradition  (first  Mishnah)  was  as  follows : 

“  His  father’s  brother  and  his  father’s  brother’s  son  and  who¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  inheriting,  or  who  is  at  the  time  connected  by 
marriage  with  a  woman  nearest  in  descent.” 

This  earlier  view  seems  to  have  confined  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  Agnates,  and  to  have  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  nearest  agnate  was  interested  in  the 
property  or  demand  in  dispute,  and  was  therefore 
unfit  to  act  as  judge,  or  to  give  impartial  testimony. 

L.  N.  D. 
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AGNOSTICISM:  A  term  invented  by  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley  in  1869,  expressive  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  tlie  claims  of  the  Christian  gnostic  as  the 
one  who  knows  all  about  God  ”  (see  Huxley  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  February  1889),  m  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  descriptive  adjective  found  in  St.  Paul  s 
mention  of  the  altar  “to  the  unknown  God  (Acts, 
xvii  28)  The  word  agnostic  with  its  derivative  has 
missed  into  recent  literature  as  the  designation  in 
the  main  of  the  theories  of  two  groups  ot  thinkers. 

In  its  original  implication,  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  its  inventor,  the  term  agnostic  repre¬ 
sented  a  state  of  suspended  judgment  with  regard 
hotli  to  theism  and  atheism.  On  the  ground  that 
existing  evidence  does  not  justify  either  the  affirma¬ 
tion  or  the  denial  of  the  being  of  God, 
Name  and  God  is  held  to  be  unknown.  However, 
Meaning,  the  word  lias  assumed  a  secondary 
meaning.  It  lias  come  to  denote  the 
theory  that  God  is  not  only  now  unknown  but  is 
forever  unknowable,  on  the  assumption  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  human  knowledge  is  such  as  to  preclude 
knowledge  of  ultimate  things.  In  the  former  sense 
the  agnostic  position  makes  a  reaction  against  the 
dogmatism  of  both  the  Church  and  of  atheistic  ma¬ 
terialism.  Each  presumed  to  possess  ultimate  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  protest  against  the  arrogant  gnosis  of  these, 
Agnosticism  represents  a  wholesome  phase  of  modern 
thought.  It  is  expressive  of  the  recognized  need  of 
modesty  and  a  higher  degree  of  reverence.  The  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  Church  was  neither  modest  nor  rev¬ 
erent  ;  and  these,  its  failings,  marred  also  the  attitude 
of  its  antipode,  insistent  materialism. 

Not  content  to  teach  that  God  is,  the  Church  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  catalogue  what  He  is.  In  claiming  foi  it¬ 
self  this  knowledge,  it  ignored  the  limitations  of  hu¬ 
man  thought.  It  confounded  analogy 
Man’s  with  identity.  The  Church  failed,  fur- 
Knowledge  tliermore,  in  self-consistency.  It  ap- 
of  God.  pealed  to  revelation,  and  thus  conceded 
the  position  of  those  who  insist  upon 
the  inability  of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
assumed  that  the  human  mind,  lacking  the  insight 
to  attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  God,  may  yet  under¬ 
stand  and  interpret  revelation,  and  proceeded  to  de¬ 
velop,  from  data  beyond  cognition,  a  theory  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  God’s  relations  to  the  world  and 
every  individual  therein.  This  contradiction  pioved 
to  be  the  vulnerable  point  which  atheism  was  not  slow 
to  attack,  but  atheism  in  turn  fell  into  the  error  of  its 
antagonist.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
Agnosti-  reality  beyond  the  visible,  tangible, 
cism  versus  and  sensuous  world,  it  contradicted  lt- 
Atheism.  self  in  building  up  a  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  transcended  the  data  ol 
immediate  experience.  Its  denials  were  as  dogmatic 
as  were  the  affirmations  of  Church  theism.  Agnosti¬ 
cism,  in  proclaiming  a  truce  to  the  verbalism  of  both 
contestants,  came  upon  the  world,  of  thought  as  a 
refreshing  breeze  after  a  hot  and  stifling  sirocco.  As 
such  a  protest  and  reaction,  it  helped  to  clarity  the 
atmosphere  and  contributed  to  the  reexamination  ot 
the  foundations  of  belief.  It  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  clearer  statements  of  the  basic  propositions 
at  issue.  But  it  could  be  only  preliminary.  I  he 
metapli3rsical  interest  in  man  is  too  strong  to  lesign 
itself  to  inactivity,  and  the  passion  for  unity  and 
harmony  is  too  insistently  interwoven  m  the  veiy 
constitution  of  the  human  soul  to  respect  the  hues 
drawn  by  this  Agnosticism  of  u  suspended  judgment 
in  expectancy  of  further  and  f uller.evidence. 

In  its  own  development  Agnosticism  had  to  pio 
gress  beyond  its  first  positions.  Enunciating  the  doc 


trine  that  God  is  not  only  unknown,  but  forever  un¬ 
knowable,  the  later  agnostic  theories  recur  to  the 
metaphysical  epistemology  of  Kant  and  Comte,  as 
modified  in  the  synthetic  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Fundamental  to  this  phase  of  Agnosti¬ 
cism  is  the  thesis  that  knowledge  is  confined  to 
phenomena — that  the  nature  of  ultimate  things  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought.  The  1  auical 
defect  of  this  contention  has  often  been  pointed 
out.  If  it  were  true  that  our  knowledge  is  limited 
to  the  phenomenal,  by  no  possibility  could  we  ever 
become  aware  of  the  limitation.  I  o 
Develop-  affirm  that  things-in- themselves  exist, 
ment  of  but  that  man  can  not  know  them,  im- 
Agnosti-  plies  the  contradiction  of  one  half  ot 
cism.  the  proposition  in  the  other.  If  we 
can  not  know  things-in- themselves, 
how  do  we  know  that  they  exist?  If  we  know  that 
they  exist,  then  they  are  not  unknowable.  Ihe 
knowledge  that  they  are  includes  in  a  certain  degree 
also  the  knowledge  of  what  they  are.  The  argu¬ 
ment  which  proves  that  we  can  not  know  what 
things  are  in  themselves  tells  against  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are.  .  l  „ 

In  the  Kantian  system  the  principle  of  causation 
is  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  things 
in  themselves.  But,  if  our  knowledge  is  confined 
within  the  realm  of  phenomena,  this  principle,  ot 
necessity,  will  apply  only  to  phenomenal  existence. 
We  can  not  take  one  step  farther  by  the  aid  of  this 
crutch.  In  knowing  the  limits,  we  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  them.  This  new  Agnosticism  controverts  the 
position  of  the  sensationists.  It  concedes  that  sen¬ 
sations  must  have  a  cause  beyond  themselves.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world  is  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
ference,  depending  on  an  act  of  abstract  thinking.  It 
is  then  conceded  that  we  know  more  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  data  of  experience,  for  sensations  are  the  only 
states  of  experience.  Yet  we  assume,  on  the  prm- 
ciple  of  causation,  the  existence  of  a  world  beyond 
and  antecedent  to  our  sensations.  In  truth,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sensations  is  not  more  direct  than  that  ot 

°b^o  know  consists  not  in  the  act  of  immediate  ex¬ 
perience,  but  is  a  composite  operation  in  which  com¬ 
parison  and  memory — that  is  to  say ,  the  conscious 
revivifying  of  experiences  which  have 
Conscious-  passed  away  and  are  no  more— play 
ness  and  considerable  part.  Self-consciousness 
Knowl-  as  the  basis  of  thought  thus  transcends 
edge.  the  actual  as  clearly  as  does  the  in¬ 
ference  of  things  beyond  the  phenom¬ 
enal.  But  this  world,  to  which  our  sensations,  as 
interpreted  by  consciousness,  point,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which,  though  beyond  experience,  is  ours,  we 
interpret  by  the  data  of  our  own  consciousness. 
We  project  into  the  beyond  our  own  personality. 
Our  personal  experience  now,  as  Kant  himself  has 
pointed  out,  is  in  a  certain  sense  out  of  and  above 
time  since  the  conscious  unity  which  is  present  m 
it  all,  and  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  is  no 
member  of  the  temporal  series,  but  is  that  which 
makes  the  very  conception  of  time  possible.  Our 
own  self  thus  asserts  itself  as  free  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  reality  underlying  the  All  must,  of  necessity,  be 
quite  unlike  what  we  know  as  human  life.  YV  hat 
we  know  of  self  we  may  not  deny  to  the  absolute. 

The  fear  of  falling  into  Anthropomorphism  and 
Anthropopathism  is  the  fatal  obsession  of  Agnosti¬ 
cism;  but  we  think  as  men,  and  can  not  think  other¬ 
wise.  Mythopoetic  construction  is  inherent  m  all 
mental  sjmthesis.  Science  can  not  spare  the  privilege 
or  resist  the  inclination.  Any  system  of  interpreting 
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nature  to  man  must  resort  to  the  picture  language, 
which  alone  evokes  response  from  the  human  mind. 
Confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  knowledge  has  lent 
a  semblance  of  cogency  to  the  contentions  of  Ag¬ 
nosticism.  .  What  we  know,  we  know  as  human  be¬ 
ings:  that  is  to  say,  in  its  relations  to  our  conscious 
self.  Sensations,  the  immediate  material  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  know  in  no  manner  different  from  the 
way  in  which  we  know  the  unities  beyond  and  un¬ 
derneath  these  sensations.  In  their  relations  to  us 
we  know  the  things-in-tliemselves,  the 
Knowledge  existence  of  which  need  not  be  estab- 
of  God  and  lished  for  us  by  a  process  of  thought, 
the  W orld,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  is  an  origi¬ 
nal  datum,  which  is  presupposed  in 
every  act  of  thinking.  Our  own  personal  identity 
and  self-consciousness  are  of  things-in-tliemselves. 
As  we  know  ourselves,  we  know  them.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  Ego,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  our 
unity,  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  unity 
underlying  all  that  is.  While  we  may  never  know 
what  God  is  in  Himself,  we  do  know  what  He  is  for 
us.  As  we  are  a  part  of  the  All,  that  which  we  are 
must  also  be  in  some  degree  of  the  essence  and  nature 
of  the  All.  The  All  can  not  be  less  than  we,  a  part 
thereof. 

Judaism  has  little  to  learn,  and  still  less  to  fear,  i 
from  modern  Agnosticism.  Conceiving  of  man  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  bases  its'God-knowl- 
edge  on  the  self-knowledge  of  man.  By  looking  into 
himself,  man  learns  to  know  his  God;  and  it  is  in 
terms  of  this  self-cognition  that  Judaism  expresses 
its  God-consciousness.  The  early  Biblical  writings 
are  naively  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic. 

The  philosophers  of  Judaism,  begin - 

Jewish  ning  with  Philo,  prefer  to  hy postasize 

Views.  divine  manifestations  and  powers,  such 
as  wisdom,  grace,  justice,  prescience, 
to  descriptions  of  His  entity  in  human  terms.  This 
tendency  finds  expression  in  the  nomenclature  which 
borrows  designations  of  space  and  locality  to  con¬ 
note  the  Deity. .  “  Being,  ”  “  He  who  is,  ”  seem  to 
suffice  to  name  Him  adequately.  Beyond  this  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  Being,  the  pious  disinclination  to  associate 
with  Him  other  and  less  comprehensive  connota¬ 
tions  would  not  venture.  The  hazan  who  exhausted 
a  rich  vocabulary  of  attributive  description  in  his 
zeal  to  magnify  God  was  censured  for  his  presump¬ 
tion  (Bab.  Ber.  33 b).  “  The  Name  ”  is  the  favorite 
synonym  for  God. 

Fundamental  to  the  theology  of  most  of  the  phil¬ 
osophic  writers  among  the  Jews  is  the  thesis  that, 
while  we  may  predicate  existence  of  God,  we  can  not 
attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  His  quality  (Maimon- 
ides,  “  Moreh,  ”  i.  58).  Joseph  Albo  reports  the  an¬ 
swer  given  by  a  “  wise  man  ”  to  the  query,  whether 
he  knew  the  what  of  the  Godhead :  “  Did  I  possess 
this  knowledge,  I  myself  would  be  God  ”  (“  Tkka- 
rim,  ”  ii.  30).  The  controversy  concerning  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  attributes  to  the  Deity  was  fanned  into  a  high 
blaze  in  consequence  of  dogmatic  disputes  in  the 
camp  of  Mohammedan  theologians.  Saadia  devotes  a 
series  of  chapters  (“  Emunot  we-De'ot,  ”  ii.  4-9)  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem,  and  comes  to  the  conclu-  < 
sion  that  attributes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  < 
can  not  be  predicated  of  God.  Those  found  in  the  1 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  such  as  indicate  essence  1 
and  such  as  connote  action;  the  former  are  compre-  i 
bended  in  God’s  unity  and  are  a  mere  aecommoda-  ( 
tion  to  the  necessities  of  language,  while  those  of  i 
activity  are  mere  designations  of  God’s  power  in  ( 
nature  and  history.  A 

Saadia  was  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of  thinkers,  1 
who  contend  that  the  attributes  have  in  reality  only  a  1 


!,  negative  implication.  They  exclude  their  contraries 
but  do  not  affirm  of  God  a  positive  reality,  not  in- 
t  eluded  before  in  His  Being.  *  Maimon- 

Qualifiea-  kies,  in  his  “Moreli  Nebukim”  (i,  50- 
tion  by  CO),  on  the  whole  is  inclined  to  accept 
s  Negation,  this  theory.  To  attribute  qualities  to 
God  would  amount  to  limiting  Him 
3  and  thus  would  degrade  His  Being.  The  attributes 

-  life,  power,  knowledge,  and  will  constitute  only  a 
3  seeming  exception.  But  while  in  man  life  and  knowl- 
3  edge,  thought  and  power  are  separate  and  divided 

in  God,  the  One  and  Indivisible,  they  are  one.  God’s 
r  thought  is  not  of  the  order  of  human  thought.  It  is 

-  spontaneous.  Why,  then,  adds  Maimonides,  in  view 
l  of  the  essential  difference  of  implication  in  the  terms 

use  them  in  connection  with  God?  From  the  very- 
beginning,  he  adds,  Jews  had  a  dread  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  name  of  the  Deity.  The  priests  alone  at 
certain  times  and  in  holy  places  could  presume  to 
utter  the  Ineffable  Appellation.  Others  had  to  para¬ 
phrase  it.  Adonai  and  Elohim  designate  God  as 
cognized  from  His  works.  Still  Maimonides’  thesis 
has  also  its  positive  side.  The  more  we  know  what 
God  is  not,  the  nearer,  says  he,  we  draw  by  this  road 
of  negation  to  the  perception  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  concept  of  the  Deity  as  the  One  and  Indivisible 
Unity. 

In  all  essentials,  modern  Judaism  shares  the  posi-. 
tion  of  Maimonides.  It  regards  all  attempts  at  de¬ 
scriptive  connotations  of  the  Godhead 
Modern  as  anthropomorphic  makeshifts  to  find 

Jewish  words  for  a  thought  which  in  reality 
Views.  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  tongue 
.  adequately  to  convey.  God  is.  In 
Himself,  He  is  unknowable.  In  so  far  as  He  is  in  re¬ 
lation  to  our  own  self,  the  life  of  Israel,  the  human 
family,  and  the  world,  He  is  known.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  then,  Judaism  is  agnostic.  It  parts  company 
with  Agnosticism  at  the  point  where  the  certitude 
of  our  own  immediate  consciousness  of  the  reality 
beyond  the  limited  range  of  sensational  experience 
is  called  into. doubt.  By  the  light  of  this  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  is  an  immediate  datum,  by  the  facts  of 
liis  own.  identity  and  persistency  as  a  conscious  en¬ 
tity  in  time  and  space — yet  withal  above  time  and 
space,  and  constituted  into  a  moral  personality  by 
the  additional  data  of  Israel’s  history  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  world  and  humanity— -the  Jew,  in  accord¬ 
ance  .with  Judaism’s  doctrine,  draws  the  warrant  for 
predicating  in  his  faltering  human  language  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  “  power  not  ourselves  making  for 
righteousness,”  paraphrasing  attributes  which  ag¬ 
nostic  metaphysics,  in  its  confusion  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  and  the  limitations  of  knowledge,  refuses  to 
|  admit.  The  Unknowable  God,  through  the  medium 
of  human  cognition,  is  apprehended  as  the  God  who 
is,  and,  as  existing,  is  known  by  analogy  and  brought 
nearer  to  man  by  symbolism  rooted  in  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  human  self-consciousness.  See  also 
Anthropomorphism.  E.  G.  H. 

AGOBARD:  Bishop  of  Lyons;  born  779;  died 
June  6,  840;  was.  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of 
Judaism  in  the  ninth  century.  In  his  time  the  Jews 
of  Lyons  inhabited  a  special  quarter,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fourviere.  They  obtained 
from  King  Louis  the  Debonair,  of  France— the  son 
and  successor  of  Charlemagne — a  special  magistrate 
(magister  JudcBorum )  named  Eberard — a  prominent 
man  of  the  court — to  defend  them  against  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  the  clergy.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Agobard,  which  he  expressed  in  four  epistles— one  to 
Louis,  one  to  the  priests  of  the  palace,  one  to  Bishop 
Hilduin,  and  one  to  Nibridius,  bishop  of  Narbonne. 
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In  the  first  letter,  which  he  entitles  “  Concerning 
the  Insolence  of  the  Jews  ”  (Be  Insolentia  Juclceorum), 
lie  complains  bitterly  of  the  agitations  of  Eberard 
and  the  royal  commissioners,  Gerric  and  Frederick, 
ivainst  liis  clergy  and  himself.  “What  have  I 
done  ”  he  asks,  “to  incur  the  anger  of  the  king?  I 
have  confined  myself  to  giving  to  the  faithful  the 
following  recommendations:  not  to  sell  Christian 
shives  to  the  Jews;  not  to  permit  the  Jews  to  sell 
them  in  Spain,  or  to  have  Christians  in  their  pay 
ami  employ;  to  prevent  Christian  women  from 
observing  the  Sabhath  with  Jews,  from  working 
with  them  on  Sundays,  and  from  partaking  of  their 
meals  during  Lent;  to  forbid  their  servants  eating 
meat  during  that  period ;  not  to  buy  meat  that  had 
been  bled  and  rejected  by  them  as  being  unclean 
and  therefore  called  Christian  meat,  nor  to  sell  it  to 
other  Christians ;  not  to  drink  such  wine  as  is  sold 
only  to  Christians,”  etc.  . 

Agobard  tried  to  justify  these  recommendations 
by  enumerating  his  grievances  against  the  Jews. 

“They  boast,  ”  he  says,  “  of  being  dear 
Accusations  to  the  king  and  of  being  received  by 
against  him  with  favor,  because  of  their  de- 
Jews.  scent  from  the  Patriarchs ;  they  exhibit 

costly  garments  which,  they  say,  have 
been  presented  to  them  by  the  relatives  of  the  king, 
and  gowns  which  their  wives  have  received  from  the 
ladies  of  the  palace;  contrary  to  the  law,  they  take 
the  liberty  of  building  new  synagogues;  ignorant 
Christians  claim  that  the  Jews  preach  better  than  the 
Christian  priests;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  king 
have  ordered  a  change  of  the  market  day,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  might  be  able  to  observe  their  day 
of  rest.”  He  ends  by  accusing  the  Jews  of  stealing 
Christian  children  to  sell  them  as  slaves. 

This  first  epistle  is  followed  by  a  memorandum, 
countersigned  by  the  bishops  of  Vienne  and  CMlons 
and  entitled,  “Concerning  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Jews.  ”  In  it  are  recounted  the  judgments  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  passed  upon  the  Jews, 
the  restrictive  measures  taken  against  them  by  dif¬ 
ferent  councils,  their  false  superstitions,  and  their 
refusal  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  By  ci¬ 
ting  numerous  Biblical  texts,  endeavors  are  made 
to  demonstrate  that  the  society  of  Jews  should  be 
avoided  still  more  than  that  of  pagans,  as  Jews  are 


stinacv  of  the  unbelievers,  through  the  wickedness 
of  the"  enemies  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
edict  of  the  king,  in  the  snares  of  Satan.  ” 

Hot  all  prelates  of  that  time  shared  Agobard  s 
sentiments.  Hibridius,  bishop  of  Harbonne,  did  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Jews, 
and  even  invited  them  to  his  table.  Therefore  Ago¬ 
bard  considered  it  his  duty  to  induce  him  to  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  them.  “  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  faith,  ”  he  writes  to  him,  “  that  the 
sons  of  light  should  associate  with  the  children  of 
darkness,  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  ought 
to  present  itself  for  the  kisses  of  her  celestial  spouse 
without  blemish  and  without  wrinkle,  be  disgraced 
by  contact  with  the  defiled  and  repudiated  Syna¬ 
gogue.”  And  after  having  recalled  to  him  all  his 
efforts  to  prevent  every  intercourse  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Eberard  and  the  royal  commissioners,  he  adds: 
«  You  know  that  one  should  not  only  not  make  use 
of  those  who  do  not  want  to  accept  the  apostolic 
preaching,  but  should  shake  off  the  dust  of  their 
dwellings;  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  will  be  pardoned  sooner  than  they.” 
And  he  concludes  by  requesting  Hibridius  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  faithful  to  communicate  with  such 
accursed  ones,  and  to  exhort  all  the  neighboring 
bishops  to  concur  in  that  work.  Besides  their  po¬ 
lemic  interest,  Agobard’s  writings,  about  the  Jews, 
especially  his  letter  on  their  superstitions,  throw 
lio-ht  on  their  social  history  and  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  works  like  the  “  Otiot  de  R.  Akiba,”  the 
“  Shi ‘ur  Komah,”  and  the  “Hekalot,”  in  the  ninth 

century.  ,  _  . 

It  is  well  known  that  Agobard  openly  sided  m 
the  revolt  of  the  sons  of  Louis  I.  against  their  father. 
His  wrath  at  having  failed  in  his  undertaking  against 
the  Jews  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  him  to  this 
attitude.  In  834  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
bishopric  and  to  seek  safety  in  Italy  with  Lothair, 
the  son  of  the  king ;  but  three  years  later  he  was  rec¬ 
onciled  with  Louis  and  resumed  his  episcopal  duties. 


Bibliography  :  Agobardi  Opera ,  Pans,  1666 ;  Giatz.  Gescft, 
d.  Juden ,  v.  250-260 ;  Hundeshagen,  Dissertatio  de  Ago- - 
bcirdi  Vita  ct  Scriptis ,  Giessen,  1831 ;  Mace,  T  ie  cl  Agobard , 
1846 ;  Samosz,  Des  Heiligen  Agobard  Abhandlungen  wider 
die  Juden ,  Leipsic,  1852. 


the  opponents  of  Christianity. 

These  writings  did  not  produce  on  the  king  the 
effect  expected  by  Agobard,  who,  by  baptizing  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  a  Jew  (despite  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  her  master),  alienated  whatever  regard  the 
monarch  had  entertained  for  him.  Of  this  he  liad 
evidence  in  the  coldness  of  his  reception  by  Louis  at 
an  interview  in  which  Agobard  attempted  to  justify 
himself. 

In  a  second  epistle,  addressed  by  the  bishop  to  the 
priests  at  the  court,  he  consults  the  prelates  Ada- 
lard,  Uvala,  and  Helisachar  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  pagan  slaves,  belonging  to  Jews, 
who  desire  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Agobard  was  inclined  to  admit  them. 

The  third  epistle,  addressed  to  Hilduin,  prelate  of 
St.  Palais,  and  to  the  abbot  Wala,  reveals  still  more 
clearly  Agobard’s  zeal  for  proselytism.  He  entreats 
them  to  induce  the  king  to  revoke  the  edict  in  favor 
of  the  Jews,  forbidding  the  baptism  of  their  slaves. 
He  points  out  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  for  every 
priest  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
plunged  in  error;  hence  they  must  make  use  of  their 
influence,  “that  the  souls  that  could  augment  the 
flock  of  the  faithful,  and  for  whose  salvation  public 
prayers  are  offered  to  God  by  the  Universal  Church 
on  Passion  Day,  should  not  remain,  through  the  ob- 


AGRAM  (ZAGREB)  :  Austro-Hungarian  city, 
capital  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  situated  near  the 
Save  river,  about  160  miles  from  Vienna.  The  first 
two  Jewish  families  that  settled  at  Agram  migrated 
thither  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Soon  after  the  Edict  of  Toleration  had  been 
issued  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1781,  the  number  of 
immigrants,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  and  me¬ 
chanics,  slowly  increased.  In  1811  they  bought  a 
lot  for  a  cemetery,  and  twenty  years  later  purchased 
a  house  which  was  used  as  a  synagogue  and  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  rabbi.  The  Christian  population  re¬ 
sented  the  presence  of  Jews  among  them,  and  this 
led  to  occasional  rioting.  The  most  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1839,  but  did  not  as¬ 
sume  proportions  of  great  consequence.  The  turn- 
in  appoint  in  the  history  of  the  community  dates 
from  the.  foundation  of  its  school  in  1840.  Shortly 
after  the  congregation  elected  a  rabbi  of  modern 
views  and  German  education.  .  In  the  synagogue 
the  German  sermon  and  some  trivial  changes  in  the 
ritual  led  at  first  to  friction  between  the  progressive 
and  conservative  elements  of  the  community.  1  lie 
latter,  discontented  with  what  they  considered  a  de¬ 
parture  from  their  ancestral  religion,  seceded  m  lb4b. 
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and  formed  another  congregation.  In  the  mean  time 
political  questions  occupied  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  The  united  congregations  of  the  kingdom 
of  Croatia  (Agram,  Kreutz,  Warasdin,  and  Sissek) 
petitioned  the  Hungarian  parliament  to  grant  them 
the  franchise,  hut  their  petition  was  rejected.  The 
year  of  the  revolution,  1848,  witnessed  insignificant 
rioting  in  Agram,  in  spite  of  which  the  Jews  affilia¬ 
ted  with  the  Croatian  party,  and  some  of  them 
also  served  in  the  army  that  fought  against  the  Hun¬ 
garians. 

In  1850  the  keeping  of  records  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths  was  introduced,  and  the  school, 
which  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  required 
five  teachers  to  instruct  the  classes,  was  reorganized. 
The  conservative  party  of  the  community  continued 
its  separate  organization,  although  in  1852  the  gov¬ 
ernor  had  ordered  it  to  disband,  and  threatened  to 
punish  every  attempt  at  secession.  But  in  opposi¬ 
tion  the  archbishop,  George  Haulik,  encouraged  the 
conservatives,  granting  them  a  lot  for  a  cemetery 
and  a  new  synagogue.  Four  years  later  both  con¬ 
gregations  united  and  formed  a  new  organization 
which  lasted  until  1867,  when  the  introduction  into 
the  synagogue  of  an  organ  caused  another  secession 
of  the  conservative  members.  In  the  meantime  the 
political  conditions  of  the  community  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  right  to  own  real  estate,  which  was 
granted  them  in  1860,  but  a  petition  for  full  fran¬ 
chise,  repeated  in  1861,  was  again  rejected.  It  was  not 
until  1873  that  the  diet  of  Croatia  granted  the  Jews 
full  rights  as  citizens.  Subsequently  another  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  two  congregations  together, 
but  as  the  small  orthodox  congregation  demanded 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  synagogue,  a  sliohet, 
and  a  hazan,  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  However, 
in  1879  the  government  recognized  the  orthodox  con¬ 
gregation  as  forming  a  separate  organization,  which 
was,  however,  not  able  to  erect  a  modern  building 
until  1897. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  steady  growth 
of  the  community:  There  were  only  thirty-two  con¬ 
tributing  members  in  1838 ;  in  eight  years  this  num¬ 
ber  increased  to  forty -five,  and  five  years  later  to 
sixty-two.  In  1899  ‘five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  represented  about  two  thousand  persons 
comprising  the  community.  This  abnormal  increase 
is  explained  by  large  accessions  from  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  Still  the  growth  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  as  rapid  as  these  figures  would 
indicate,  as  probably  the  number  of  families  forming 
the  community  was  considerably  greater  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  members  contribu¬ 
ting  toward  the  synagogue,  especially  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  paying  the  special  Jew  tax  in  1843 
is  given  as  one  hundred  and  four.  This  tax  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  congregation,  both  from  a 
material  as  well  as  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  In 
vain  did  the  congregation  protest  against  it.  In 
1838  the  tax  amounted  to  718  silver  "florins  (about 
8359,  or  £72).  In  1843  it  increased  to  800  florins,  at 
which  time  the  income  of  the  congregation  was  only 
1,075  florins,  or  8537.  This  income  rose  to  20,000 
florins  (810,000,  or  £2,000)  in  1899,  and  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  owned  by  the  congregation  is  ap¬ 
praised  at  100,000  florins  (850,000,  or  £10,000). 

The  occupations  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
community  are  varied.  Twelve  lawyers  and  fifteen 
physicians  practise  in  the  city,  and  different  manu¬ 
factures  and  trades  afford  employment  to  numbers 
of  Jewish  merchants,  mechanics,  and  clerks.  The 
school  of  the  community  is  attended  by  240  children, 
and  260  Jewish  children  are  admitted  to  the  public 
schools.  Besides  its  private  school,  the  congrega¬ 


tion  maintains  a  separate  school  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  Talmud  Torah  and  a  Hebra  Kadisha  (burial 
society)  were  established  in  1818,  and  there  exist 
to-da.y  also  a  ladies’  society  and  a  charitable  associa¬ 
tion  called  Gemilut  Hesed. 

The  following  persons  have  officiated  as  rabbis 
at  Agram:  Aaron  Palota  up  to  1840;  J.  Goldman, 
1840-50,  when  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity- 
L.  Rokonstein,  1850-58,  and  Dr.  Hosea  Jacobi  since 
1867.  The  last  is  the  author  of  text-books  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  written  in  the  Croatian  language. 

G.  S.  ’ 

AGRARIAN  LAWS  :  With  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  and  the  consequent  trans¬ 
ition  from  their  former  nomadic  mode  of  life  to  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions,  fixed  tenure  of  landed  property 
became  a  natural  institution.  At  the 
Fixed  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  mon- 
Tenure  of  arcliy,  not  only  each  tribe  but  each  clan 
Land.  and  each  household  was  permanently 
settled  upon  some  well-defined,  larger 
or  smaller,  area.  The  estate  passed,  through  inherit¬ 
ance,  from. father  to  son:  where  the  sentiment  of 
filial  affection  was  particularly  strong,  it  was  not 
permitted  to  become  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  as 
is  shown  in  I  Kings,  xxi.  3,  “  The  Lord  forbid  it  me, 
that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee  ” ;  otherwise,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
disposing  of  it  by  sale  (Gen.  xxiii.  9),  or  barter 
(I  Kings, xxi. 2), or  gift  (Gen.xxiii.il).  Wheneverthe 
sale  of  an  estate  became  necessary  (as  in  the  case  of 
poverty),  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  the 
!  next  of  kin  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  preemption  (“  the 
right  of  redemption,  ”  Jer.  xxxii.  7 ;  Ruth,  iv.  3,  4). 
According  to  the  older  accounts  preserved  in  the 
Bible,  for  example,  Judges,  i.,  the  conquest  of  Ca¬ 
naan  was  gradual  and  protracted ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
completed  before  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Moreover, 
the  invasions  were  made  by  the  tribes  singly ;  there 
was  apparently  at  no  time  anything  like  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort.  Each  invading  horde  naturally  settled 
on  the  territory  it  conquered.  But  nothing  is  known 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  parceled 
out  among  the  individual  clans  or  households. 

The  information  contained  in  Joshua,  chaps,  xiii. 
et  seq.,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  conquest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
Distri-  the  work  of  one  generation  under  the 
bution  of  leadership  of  Joshua,  who,  before  his 
Land.  death,  distributed  the  land  by  lot 
among  the  various  tribes  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  souls  constituting 
each  household.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  whom  the  country 
east  of  the  J ordan  had  been  assigned  by  Moses,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Special  cities, 
forty-eight  in  number,  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites.  All  this  agrees  in 
detail  with  the  instructions  which  are  found  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  Numbers  (xxxii.-xxxvi.),  and 
which  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  later  strata  of  the 
Priestly  Code;  they  are  probably  nothing  but  the 
result  of  the  unhistorical  reflection  of  after-times.  It 
is  clearly  provided  (Num.  xxxvi.  9)  that  in  no  case 
may  land  be  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another. 

.  Somewhat  older  and  quite  idealistic  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  miraculously  altered  geographical  conditions 
is  the  plan  of  allotment  adopted  by  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel  in  the  constitution  he  outlines  for  the  restored 
people  (Ezek.  xlv.  et  seq.).  With  the  exception  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Temple  and  its  ministers  (priests 
and  Levites)  and  for  the  domain  of  the  prince,  the 
whole  country  is  divided  by  the  prophet  into  twelve 
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strips,  which  are  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Twelve  Tribes. 
The  wish  is  expressed  that  “my  people  be  not  scat¬ 
tered  every  man  from  his  possession  ”  (Ezek.  xlvi.  18). 
Partly  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  wars  by  which 
the  northern  kingdom  was  harassed  for 
Rise  of  nearly  a  century,  and  partly  through 
a  Moneyed  the  rise  of  commerce  and  of  a  mon- 
Class.  eyed  class  in  the  population,  the  im¬ 
poverished  peasant  was  forced  to  mort¬ 
gage  or  sell  his  small  farm.  Vast  estates  became 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  they  “joined 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  ”  unscrupulously  dis¬ 
possessing  the  poor,  who  hired  themselves  out  as 
laborers  or  sold  themselves  and  their  children  into 
slavery.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  the  prophets, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  themselves  children  of  the 
people,  raised  a  cry  of  indignation,  vehemently  de¬ 
nouncing  the  greed  of  the  rich  landlords  of  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem.  Their  denunciations,  while  perhaps 
barren  of  immediate  results,  ultimately  led  to  the 
formulation  of  laws  directed  against  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  classes.  Thus,  the  removal  of 
landmarks  is  made  one  of  those  great  offenses  against 
which  the  divine  curse  is  invoked  (Deut.  xix.  14, 
xxvii.  17 ;  Hosea,  v.  10). 

The  Jubilee  year  was  mainly  instituted  in  order  to 
prevent  violent  changes  in  the  tenure  of  lands  (Lev. 
xxv.  23  et  seq.).  The  land,  the  law  declares,  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  YHWH,  who  is  sole  landlord,  while 
all  the  Israelites  are  but  his  tenants. 
Institution  Therefore  the  land  must  not  be  sold  in 
of  Jubi-  perpetuity.  It  may  be  leased,  or  its 
lee  Year,  crops  may  be  sold ;  but  in  the  Jubilee 
year  the  land  returns  to  its  original 
owner.  The  price  paid  for  a  piece  of  land  must  differ 
according  to  the  number  of  crops  expected  before  the 
next  Jubilee,  the  year  of  release.  The  original  owner 
may  reclaim  his  property  at  any  time  he  chooses — 
according  to  the  Mishnah  ( ‘ Ar.  ix.  1),  however,  not 
within  the  first  two  years  after  the  sale — by  refund¬ 
ing  to  the  buyer  the  value  of  the  crops  remaining 
until  the  Jubilee.  When,  through  poverty,  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  redeem  the  property  himself,  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  reclaiming  it  devolve  upon  his 
nearest  kinsman.  Houses  in  villages  are  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  ground;  they  may  therefore  be  re¬ 
claimed  at  any  time,  and  are  released  in  the  Jubilee 
year.  But  a  house  in  a  Availed  city  may  be  re¬ 
claimed  only  during  the  first  year  after  the  sale ;  if 
it  be  not  redeemed  within  that  period  it  becomes  the 
perpetual  property  of  the  buyer  and  is  not  released 
in  the  Jubilee  year.  Exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
dwellings  in  Levitical  cities,  which  may  be  reclaimed 
at  all  times,  and  are  released  in  the  Jubilee  year.  Pas¬ 
ture  land  around  a  Levitical  city  may  not  be  sold. 
The  release  of  land  as  a  general  institution  appears 
nowhere  in  the  earlier  literature  of  the  Bible.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  provision  in  the  scheme 
of  Ezekiel  that,  while  the  prince  may  give  away 
parts  of  his  domain  to  his  sons  in  perpetuity,  the 
lands  received  from  him  by  his  servants  are  to  be¬ 
come  his  again  in  “  the  year  of  liberty  ”  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
16,  17).  The  year  meant  is  apparently  the  seventh 
year.  According  to  the  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut. 
xv.  7-13;  also  Jer.  xxxiv.  14),  it  was  the  year  for 
the  release  of  debts  and  the  manumission  of  slaves ; 
the  year  of  Jubilee  seems  to  be  modeled  upon  the 
Sabbatic  year  and  represents  a  later  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  development.  The  law  was  probably 
never  enforced.  According  to  the  Talmud  (‘Ar.  32 b), 
the  Jubilee  ceased  to  be  observed  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  the  king  of 
AssjTia  (I  Chron.  v.  26).  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
I.— 16 


laws  see  Mishnah  (‘Ar.  ix.);  Maimonides,  “  Yad  ha- 
Ilazakah,”  iii.  7,  7.  See  also  Jubilee,  Shemittah. 

M.  L.  M. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (ARGENTINA)  : 

Excepting  certain  settlements  of  Jewish  farmers  in 
Brazil  referred  to  elsewhere  (pp.  265,  266),  agricul¬ 
ture  among  the  Jews  in  South  America  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Argentine  colonies  established  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  Paris  (of  which 
the  late  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  were  the 
founders  and  practically  the  sole  stockholders).  In 
August,  1891,  by  the  direction  of  Baron  de  Hirsch, 
some  3, 000  square  leagues  of  land  were  purchased  in 
various  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  for  81,300,- 
000  (£260,000).  In  all,  over  17,000,000  acres  were 
acquired.  At  first  the  project  of  settling  Russian 
refugees  on  a  large  scale  in  Argentina  met  with  a 
protest  from  the  government,  but  the  matter  was 
amicably  arranged.  As  early  as  1889,  independent 
attempts  had  been  made  by  certain  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  from  Russia  to  establish  colonies  in  Argentina, 
but  this  was  not  done  on  a  well-ordered  plan,  and 
later  these  colonies  and  colonists  were  absorbed  bjr 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  The  colonies 
were  named  for  Baron  and  Baroness  Maurice  de 
Hirsch.  At  first  two  tracts  were  set  apart  for  coloni¬ 
zation  :  one,  9  leagues  square,  situated  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  called  Mauricio ;  the  other, 
44  leagues  square,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  and 
called  Moiseville.  Colonists  began  to  arrive  in  the 
summer  of  1891  in  such  numbers  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  they  numbered  2,850.  The  central  admin¬ 
istrative  office  was  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  but  considerable  friction  arose  between  the 
colonists  and  the  non-resident  executive  officers, 
with  the  result  that  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
was  threatened.  There  were  other  difficulties ;  the 
locusts,  which  were  very  numerous, 
Early  Dififi-  destroyed  the  growing  crops,  and 

culties.  water  was  scarce.  Although  the  col¬ 
onies  received  constant  accessions,  it 
was  necessary  to  deport  so  many  discontented  colo¬ 
nists  to  the  United  States — 800  were  deported  within 
about  two  years — that  in  October,  1893,  only  2,683 
persons  remained.  Since  then  the  executive  office 
has  been  reorganized,  and  although  there  have  been 
many  desertions,  due  to  discontent  or  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  holdings  by  locusts  and  drought,  as  well 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  farms  from  the  railroad 
stations  and  markets,  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colonists  has  become  fairly  comfortable. 

Moiseville,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  It  was  founded  by  Russian  immigrants  in  1890, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association,  but  was  reorganized  by  that  association 
in  1891.  Including  the  estates  of  Vir- 
Moiseville.  ginia  and  Santa  Elena,  Moiseville  em¬ 
braces  nearly  60,000  acres  (24,000  hec¬ 
tares),  of  which  22,500  acres  are  occupied  by  colonists. 
Although  it  has  passed  through  several  grave  crises, 
Moiseville  is  the  most  successful  of  the  Argentine 
colonies.  Its  success  is  attributable  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  the  colonists  had  time  to  gain  the  experience 
they  needed,  and  (2)  to  the  aid  accorded  them  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association,  by  the  creation  of 
lucerne  fields.  These  fields  not  only  favor  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  but  yield  forage  which  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  more  northerly  portions  of  Argentina, 
where  fodder  is  often  scarce.  The  colony  is  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  two  railway  stations  of  Palacios  and 
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Moi'seville,  wliich  are  connected  by  a  good  road,  af 
j  fording  ample  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  croj . * 
l  to  the  markets.  Moi'seville  has  become  a  center  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions  by  neighboring  colonists, 

!  many  Italian  settlers  resorting  to  it  for  this  purpose. 
The  colony  contains  81  colonists,  representing  a 
total  of  108  families  and  825  persons.  These  fam¬ 
ilies  live  in  130  brick  houses,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  groves  of  fruit-trees  and  gardens 
planted  by  the  colonists.  According  to  the  colony's 
report  for  1899,  it  appears  that  in  1898  the  area 
tilled  was 20,574 acres (8,300 hectares),  divided  upas 
follows:  wheat,  11,699;  llax.  4,901;  lucerne,  3,337; 
rye,  77;  vegetables,  500.  Yielding,  as  they  do,  six 
crops  a  year,  the  lucerne  fields  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  colony,  and 
their  cultivation  has  made  it  possible  to 
Statistics,  establish  a  butter  and  cheese  factory, 
to  which  the  colonists  sell  their  milk. 
This  factory  is  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  by 
individuals  not  connected  with  the  colony,  the  land, 
buildings,  and  a  small  bounty  having  been  obtained 
by  them  from  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 
Some  colonists  sell  from  1,800  to  1,900  quarts  of  milk 
a  month  to  the  factory.  About  1,400 head  of  cattle, 
including  786  plow-oxen,  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonists  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association;  and  in  addition  to  these,  many  colo¬ 
nists  have  bought  cows  of  their  own.  Moi'seville 
j  contains  a  synagogue,  a  school,  a  pharmacy,  and  a 
I  communal  bath.  In  t lie  school  63  boys  and  60  girls 
are  taught.  At  present  (1900)  the  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  are  inadequate, 
and  two  more  schools  are  to  be  established  shortly. 

Mauricio,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  com¬ 
prises  an  area  of  about  62,000  acres (25, 000  hectares). 
There  are  164  colonists  in  Mauricio,  representing  211 
families,  and  a  total  of  1,045  persons.  The  soil  is 
not  so  rich  as  that  of  other  colonies  in  Argentina. 
The  only  way  in  which  this  inferiority  can  be  over¬ 
come  is  by  variation  of  crops,  which  s}'stem  requires 
larger  areas  than  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists. 
As  very  high  prices  are  asked  for  land  adjacent  to 
the  colony,  the  administrators  have  met  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  acquiring  some  not  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
!  ity,  to  which  some  of  the  families  at  Mauricio  are 
to  be  transferred.  This  would  permit  of  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  more  land  to  those  that  remain,  thus  enabling 
them  to  vary  their  crops.  In  1898  the  following 
crops  were  sown:  wheat,  13,427 acres;  maize,  6,952; 
lucerne,  1,475;  flax,  7;  barley,  12;  rye,  71 ;  oats,  7; 
tobacco,  21;  vegetables,  136;  making  a  total  of  22,- 
089  acres,  or  about  9,000  hectares.  Cattle-breeding 
being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  industry  by  the  settlers,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
form  large  lucerne  fields  at  considerable  expense,  as 
natural  pasturage  is  insufficient.  Cp- 
Mauricio  ward  of  2,500  head  of  cattle  have  been 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists 
Clara.  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  about  800  are  plow 
oxen.  A  butter  and  cheese  factory  is  about  to  he 
established.  Mauricio  lias  a  hospital,  a  steam  flour¬ 
mill,  a  slaughter-house,  and  a  bath.  The  principal 
centers  of  the  colony  are  Algarrobo  and  Alice.  At 
each  of  these  places  there  is  a  school,  attended  by  63 
boys  and  30  girls  and  65  boys  and  28  girls  respect¬ 
ively.  A  third  school  lias  been  opened  in  Mauricio, 
and  is  attended  by  24  boys  and  8  girls.  The  sani- 
,  tary  condition  of  the  colony  is  good. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  Jewish  colonies  in 
Argentina  is  that  known  as  Clara  (named  after  the 
Baroness  de  Hirseh)  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios, 
wliich  was  established  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
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Mauricio— Administration  Buildings. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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Mafricio — Groff  of  Colonists. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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Association  in  1894.  Some  of  the  present  settlers  in 
Clara  were  brought  there  (luring  the  second  exodus 
of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  in  1891,  and  were  selected 
from  refugees  that  had  arrived  in  Constantinople. 
But  the  more  important  body  of  colonists  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Russia  in  1894;  ten  groups,  of  about  forty 
families  each,  being  formed.  These  were  taken  di¬ 
rect  from  the  ships  in  which  they  arrived  to  the  farms 
on  which  they  were  to  settle,  where  houses,  cattle, 
seeds,  implements,  and  the  food  necessary  for  them 
between  seed-time  and  harvest  had  already  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  lirst  three  groups  to  arrive  were  settled 
in  three  villages  of  fifty  houses  each;  the  next  three 
were  established  upon  a  system  midway  between  the 
village  system  and  that  of  isolated  farms;  while  some 


villeand  Mauricio,  where  the  maximum  distance  from 
railway  stations  is  about  nine  miles.  In  Entre  Ri<K 
certain  groups  are  twenty  miles  or  more  from  tlu* 
railway.  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  being 
applied  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  n, 
the  formation  of  lucerne  fields  in  this 
Character-  province,  as  the  breeding  of  cattle 
istics  of  forms  an  important  part  of  the  econ- 
the  omy  of  the  colony.  A  large  steam  flour- 
Colonies.  mill  is  in  operation,  and  there  are 
three  well-organized  schools  in  which 
two  hundred  children  receive  instruction.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  settlement  is  good.  At 
Ceballos,  in  the  northern  portion  of  Entre  Rios,  tin- 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  established 


Clara  Colony— Children  on  Horseback  Starting  for  School 

(From  a  photograph.) 


of  the  families  of  the  remaining  groups  were  estab¬ 
lished  upon  isolated  farms  only.  The  population  of 
this  colony  has  been  increased  by  a  considerable  im¬ 
migration,  although  many  of  the  early  settlers,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  reverses  and  unable  to  endure  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  pioneer  life,  have  withdrawn.  At  first  the 
houses  in  Entre  Rios  were  built  of  clay,  but  they  had 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  are  now  entirely  of  brick. 
It  was  found  difficult  to  supply  the  necessary  water, 
as  wells  had  to  be  bored  to  a  depth  of  82  to  98  feet. 
At  Moi Seville  and  Mauricio  water  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  7  to  9  feet.  These  conditions  made  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  colonists  very  expensive. 

The  soil  of  this  group  of  colonies  is  rich,  but  com¬ 
pact  and  heavy,  as  it  has  been  plowed  for  only  a 
few  years ;  the  yield,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  might 
be  expected.  During  1898  the  colonists  sowed  6fi,()5fi 
acres,  subdivided  as  follows :  wheat,  33,838:  lucerne, 
4.705;  flax,  27,852;  barley,  242;  rye,  19.  In  regard 


]  cattle-breeding  farm  of  23,090  acres,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  council  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Entre  Rios  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
owns  381,779  acres,  of  which  195,545  are  colonized. 
The  colony  of  Clara  is  composed  of  19  villages  or 
groups,  which  with  their  populations  (January. 

|  1899)  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table: 


Statistics  of  Clara  Colony. 


Villages. 

1 

I 

X 

i 

Baron  tie  (iiinzberg . 

133 

138 

289 

185  1 

745 

Baron  de  Hirsch  . 

32 

'M 

49 

33 

148 

Barreros . 

40 

40 

70 

54  ! 

204 

Basavilbaso . i 

71 

74 

136 

148 

429 

Belez . 

71 

74 

102 

109  ! 

356 

Carmel . 

42 

49 

61 

46  j 

198 

Eben  ha-Roshah. . 

21 

24 

»>7 

94 

Feinburg . 

60 

69 

119 

86 

334 

Ida . . 1 

29 

19 

30 

30  ; 

108 

Isolated  Houses . 

80 

82  ! 

114 

96 
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Statistics  of  Clara  Colony  (Continued). 


Villages. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Ofirls. 

Total. 

Kiriath-Arbah . 

25 

29 

54 

51 

159 

Miguel . 

21 

22 

44 

36 

123 

Moscas . 

27 

26 

42 

35 

130 

Perlissa . 

34 

35 

99 

71 

239 

Primero  de  Mayo . 

73 

74 

120 

116 

383 

Puicbel . 

29 

28 

56 

33 

146 

Kosli  Pinah . 

24 

26 

34 

23 

107 

San  Antonio . 

40 

41 

78 

67 

226 

Sonnenfeld . 

80 

81 

131 

92 

384 

933 

962 

1,652 

1,338 

4,885 

JSZ.  R. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  CAN¬ 
ADA  :  Agricultural  activity  among  Jews  in  Canada 
is  a  sequel  to  Russo- Jewish  immigration  occasioned 
by  persecution.  The  Mansion  House  Committee  of 
London,  England,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  a  local  committee  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  have  been  the  chief  agencies  that  have  fos¬ 
tered  and  directed  the  movement.  Jewish  farmers 
have  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  the 
colonies  established  there ;  but  Canada  does  not  offer 
to  novices  in  farming  the  natural  advantages  per¬ 
taining  to  favorably  situated  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  markets  for  the  sale  of 
produce  is  also  a  more  serious  one  in  the  Dominion; 
and  the  long  winters,  during  which  little  outside 
work  can  be  done,  have  proved  to  be  a  test  that 
many  would-be  colonists  have  been  unable  to  stand. 

The  first  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  Canada 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee,  which,  in  1884,  purchased  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  district  of  Moosomin 
in  the  Northwest  Territories,  220  miles  west  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba.  About  80  families 
received  grants. of  land,  cattle,  implements,  etc.,  as 
well  as  sufficient  food  and  other  necessaries  to  last 
until  the  end  of  the  third  harvest.  Before  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  period  the  settlers  had  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  had  all  abandoned  their 
Moosomin  farms.  Most  of  the  colonists  migrated 

Colony,  to  Winnipeg.  The  colony  had  been  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Sir  Alexander 
Galt,  then  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
who  acted  as  trustee  for  the  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittee.  While  the  land  at  Moosomin  was  good  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  was  well  supplied  with 
water  and  timber,  it  was  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  the  railroad;  consequently,  the  colo¬ 
nists  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  market  for  their 
produce. 

In  1891  a  Jewish  colony  was  founded  at  Oxbow, 
in  eastern  Assiniboia,  twenty -five  miles  east  of 
Hirseh,  the  first  settlers  being  a  farmer  named  Pierce 
and  Ids  two  sons.  In  1900  there  were  at  this  place 
14  Jewish  families,  including  some  from  Winnipeg, 
and  some  of  the  original  Hirscli  colonists,  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  repayment  of  advances  made  to 
them,  removed  to  Oxbow  with  the  cattle  and  imple¬ 
ments  provided  for  them  by  the  Jewish  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Association  of  Paris. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  influx 
of  Russian  refugees  into  the  Dominion,  at  the  time 
of  the  second  great  migration,  that  Baron  Maurice 
de  Hikscii  decided  in  1892  to  start  an  agricultural 
colonization  movement  among  these  people  by  pla¬ 
cing'  some  of  them,  selected  as  most  suitable  for  the 
Purpose,  on  farms  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  The 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Mon¬ 


treal  agreed  to  undertake  this  task ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  society  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  fund,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  Coloni¬ 
zation  Association  of  Paris. 

Careful  investigations  were  made  before  the  land 
for  the  colony  of  Hirscli,  named  after  its  founder, 
was  finally  selected.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  district  of  Assiniboia,  six  miles  from  the  Mouse 
River,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  United 
States  boundary  line  (102°  W.  long. ;  49°  21'  N. 
lat.).  The  land  was  practically  free,  as  it  was 
obtained  from  the  government  upon  payment  of 
the  homestead  entries,  which  are  repayable  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  are  complied 

with.  _At  first,  49  families  were  sent  to  Hirseh  and 
provided  with  houses,  horses,  cattle,  implements, 

seed,  and  provisions  for  three  years.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  24  additional 
Colony  homesteads  were  required  for  the 
Named  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  other  relatives 
after  Baron  and  friends  of  the  original  colonists, 
Hirscli.  making  a  total  of  78  farms  of  160 
acres  each,  or  11,680  acres  in  all.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Montreal  each  of  the  colonists  signed 
an  agreement  to  repay,  in  twelve  annual  instal¬ 
ments,  the  money  advanced.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  first  three  years,  when  nearly  §50,000  had  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers,  it  was 
announced  by  the  trustees  that  the  colonists  ought 
thenceforward  to  be  self-supporting.  Thereupon 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  sold  all  their  movable 
property,  and  with  the  proceeds  departed — some 
going  to  Winnipeg,  others  to  St.  Paul,  and  a  few 
even  as  far  as  San  Francisco.  In  1895,  5  families 
were  brought  from  Red  Deer  to  Hirscli ;  and  in  1899, 
8  families  came  from  Winnipeg,  and  5  from  London. 
In  1900  there  were  28  families  at  Hirseh — all  doing 
well,  especially  those  of  the  original  settlers  that 
remained.  Two  schools  have  been  built,. one  of 
which  wras  opened  in  1899  and  the  other  in  1900.  A 
paid  manager  has  now  full  charge  of  the  colony,  all 
responsibility  being  taken  from  the  Montreal  trus¬ 
tees.  In  this  colony  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  from  wells  throughout  the  year.  The  climate 
is  healthful;  and  the  soil  is  a  clayey  loam  mixed 
locally  with  gravel  or  sand,  having  a  rich  vegetable 
mold  as  top-soil.  It  is  fertile,  and  there  is  no  bar¬ 
ren  land — buffalo-grass,  which  forms  nutritious  past¬ 
ure,  covering  the  uncultivated  districts.  The  staple 
product  of  the  district  is  wheat.  Next  to  wheat, 
prairie-grass  is  the  most  important  crop,  on  account 
of  its  usefulness  in  dairying  and  stock-raising. 

Wapella,  which  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia, 
is  on  the  site  of  a  former  settlement,  and  was  formed 
in  1894  by  20  Jewish  families.  These  colonists  had 
means  of  their  own  and  needed  no  outside  assistance. 
However,  they  did  apply  for  help  to  build  a  school, 
and  funds  were  provided  for  that  purpose;  but 
before  these  could  be  sent,  the  settlers 
Wapella  succeeded  in  raising  sufficient  money 
and  Red  among  themselves.  The  school  was 
Deer  opened  in  1898 ;  and  altogether  the  col- 

Colonies.  ony  seems  to  be  prospering.  Wapella 
dates  back  to  1886,  when  Herman  Lan¬ 
dau,  of  London,  sent  John  Hepner  and  four  young 
Jews  to  Canada ;  forwarding,  at  the  same  time,  §2,000 
to  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  to 
assist  in  locating  them,  and  to  provide  the  settlers 
with  the  necessary  implements,  cattle,  tools,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  seed. 

Another  settlement  was  formed  in  the  Red  Deer 
district  by  a  few  Russo- Jewish  colonists,  who  were 
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assisted  by  some  benevolent  people  of  Chicago ;  but 
after  remaining  upon  their  farms  for  a  year,  they 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  make  a  living,  and 
petitioned  the  colonization  committee  at  Montreal  to 
remove  them  to  I lirseli.  Their  request  was  granted ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1895  they  were  given  cattle 
and  implements  and  placed  upon  some  of  the  farms 
abandoned  by  the  original  colonists  at  Hirsch.  In 
1900  they  were  said  to  be  thriving. 

One  of  the  mistakes  that  the  Jewish  farmers  of 
Canada  have  made  has  been  the  purchase  of  expen¬ 
sive  farming  implements  on  the  instalment  plan. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  deferred  payments — often 
as  high  as  12  per  cent  per  annum — causes  them 
to  run  into  debt,  and  they  seldom  succeed  in  ex¬ 
tricating  themselves.  Mixed  farming  is  generally 


in  Gaza  on  farms,  where  they  cultivated  the  vine ;,n<l 
raised  cereals  (see  his  yoft  SrDft,  “  Letter  of  Travels.*’ 
ed.  by  M.  Luncz,  Jerusalem,  1882) 
Early  When,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
History,  century,  Joseph  Nasi,  duke  of  Na.v 
began  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Tiberias, 
“where  only  Jews  were  to  dwell,”  he  planted  mul¬ 
berry -trees  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  in  the  bret  fl¬ 
ing  of  silkworms.  His  contemporary,  Moses  hen 
Joseph  of  Trani,  in  his  responsa  (Venice,  1629,  i.  §4<b. 
relates  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  devoted  themselves 
at  that  time  to  such  agricultural  pursuits  as  culti¬ 
vating  cotton,  growing  cereals,  raising  vegetables, 
planting  mulberry-trees,  breeding  silkworms,  and 
apiculture. 

These  records  show  merely  that  agriculture  was 


advised:  and  where  this  system  is  adopted  success 
usually  follows.  All  the  settlements  are  suited  to 
this  kind  of  farming,  since  they  embrace  good  gra¬ 
zing-land.  as  well  as  good  soil  for  both  grain  and  root 
crops.  Hay  grows  in  abundance;  and  the  land  is 
not  subject  to  early  frosts.  M.  R. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  PALES¬ 
TINE  :  Since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  Palestine  and  engage  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Probably  the  first  of  these  to  lead  to  any 
practical  result  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
though  in  the  travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and 
of  Pet ahy ah  of  Ratisbon,  there  are  records  of  small 
settlements  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  dating  as  far 
back  as  1170.  Three  centuries  later  Meshullam  ben 
Menahem  Volterra,  of  Florence,  while  traveling 
through  Palestine  (1481),  found  sixty  Jewish  families 


pursued,  perhaps  intermittently,  by  Jews  in  Pales¬ 
tine  for  several  centuries;  but  they  do  not  point 
directly  to  the  founding  of  Agricultural  Colonics  as 
such.  For  the  establishment  of  these  one  must  look 
to  comparatively  modern  times. 

That  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  long  cherished  tlx* 
idea  of  establishing  Agricultural  Colonies  in  tin* 
Holy  Land  is  well  known.  On  each  of  his  seven 
visits  there,  he  devoted  much  time 
Sir  Moses  and  thought  to  the  subject,  particu- 
Montefiore.  larly  with  reference  to  the  problem 
of  securing  protection  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  any  future  colonists.  Besides  in¬ 
terviewing  Bogliuz  Bey  in  1838  (“ Diaries,”  i.  19ih. 
on  his  second  visit  to  Palestine,  he  held  conference 
with  Israel  Drucker  (who  had  a  farm  at  Djermck) 
and  other  landowners.  On  his  fourth  visit  to  the 
East,  in  1854,  he  was  received  by  the  sultan  ami 
had  an  interview  with  the  British  Ambassador  Sir 
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N  rat  ford  de  Redcliffe,  respecting  the  purchase  of  | 
1  nul  in  Palestine.  After  consulting  with  a  commit-  I 
,  .  Sir  Moses  selected  thirty-five  families  from  Safed, 

A  provided  them  with  the  means  necessary  to  be-  j 

in  fanning  (ib.  ii.  47).  Previous  to  tliis,  however,  ; 

Colonel  Gawler,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  had  ; 

n  med  in  London  a  colonization  society  for  the  same 
purpose  (1845) ;  but  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  that  followed  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt  (1839-40),  the  plans  could  not  be 
realized. 

About  1860,  several  orthodox  rabbis,  among  whom 
were  Ilirsch  Ivalisclier  and  Elijah  Gutmaclier,  devel¬ 
oped  a  plan  for  the  colonization  of  Palestine  with 
Russian  and  Rumanian  Jews;  and  this  plan  was  soon 
after  supported  by  the  Maskilim  (Progressists).  The 
latter  induced  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
sklle,  of  Paris,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  many  mem- 
1,  ers  of  the  Alliance  doubted  the  adaptability  of  the 
Jews  to  agricultural  work.  This  organization  sent 
Charles  Netteu  as  its  representative  to  Palestine 
to  investigate.  On  his  return  he  advised  the  Alliance 
to  make  a  beginningby  establishing  a  school  for  the 
purpose  of  training  in  agriculture  the  Jewish  children 
( if  Palestine  and  those  of  other  Oriental  countries. 

The  Turkish  government  presented  the  Alliance  with 
050  hectares  (617  acres)  of  land  near  Jaffa,  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem;  and  in  1870  a  farm-school  was  estab¬ 
lished.  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Ketter,  at 
Mikweh.  Yisrael.  Here  all  branches  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  especially  viticulture,  are  taught  after  the  most 
modern  methods,  and  so  successfully  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  all  expenses.  Former  pupils  of  the 
institution  are  employed  as  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
several  of  the  more  recently  founded  colonies,  while 
others  have  received  employment  in  the  adjacent 
Turkish  provinces.  The  population  of  this  colony  in 
1898  aggregated  225  persons,  including  100  pupils  in 
the  school. 

In  1878  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  colonization  of  Pal¬ 
estine  was  again  brought  before  the  public  by  Lau-  i 
rence  Olipliant  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  This  J 
resulted  in  the  purchase,  by  several  Jews  of  Jerusa-  j 
1cm.  of  270  hectares  (767  acres)  of  land  from  Selim 
Kassar,  an  Arab  of  Jaffa;  and  the  colony  of  Petal?. 
Tiljiwah  was  started.  This  colony  forms  a  part  of 
the  village  of  Omlebish  (J fulebbis),  and  is  situated  on 
tlie  road  to  Nablus,  near  the  river  ‘Aujeh,  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea.  Jaffa  is  only  six  or  seven  miles  j 
distant.  The  colonists  that  settled  near  the  river  suf  - 
ered  fr<  >m  malaria ;  and  most  of  them  were  compelled 
to  leave.  In  1883  a  part  of  their  land  was  bought  by 
a  few  immigrants  from  Bielostok,  Russia.  For  these 
colonists  the  Russian  Cliovevei  Zion  Society  (“  Lovers 
of  Zion”)  built  eighteen  houses  on  more  healthful 
and  higher  ground;  and  the  settlers,  who  began  by 
raising  cereals,  soon  turned  to  viticulture  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 

In  1887 Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  colonies  and  bought  some  of  the  vacated 
land.  He  planted  a  number  of  euca- 
Baron  lyptus  trees  around  the  marshes  as  a 
Edmond  de  preventive  of  malaria.  Emil  Lach- 
Rothschild.  maim,  of  Berlin,  another  philanthro¬ 
pist,  also  bought  a  part  of  the  land 
and  planted  a  large  orange  grove  and  a  number  of 
grape-vines.  Upon  this  tract  there  are  now  growing 
more  than  a  million  vines,  besides  a  large  number 
<»f  orange-,  lemon-,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Some  of 
the  colonists  occupy  themselves  in  growing  wheat; 
others  in  the  culture  of  silkworms.  Another  indus¬ 
try  to  which  they  give  attention  is  floriculture.  This 
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began  with  the  planting  of  the  geranium,  and  led  to 
the  building,  by  Baron  de  Rothschild,  of  a  perfume 
distillery.  The  total  population  of  the  settlement  in 
1898  was  802  persons. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  1881  did 
more  than  any  other  event  to  bring  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews:  certainly,  it 
gave  it  the  first  impulse.  At  that  time  emigration 
began  in  earnest,  and  Russian-Jewish  refugees  mi¬ 
grated  in  masses.  In  nearly  every  Jewish  center  of 
Europe  emigration  committees  were  formed.  The 


Administration  Building  of  the  Zikron  Yalakob  Colony. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


emigrants  organized  themselves  into  small  commu¬ 
nities,  such  as  the  50  families  from  Kiev  and  Eliza- 
bethgrad  and  the  “  ‘Am  ‘Olam  ”  (Perpetual  People), 
who  migrated  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
founded  colonies  in  Louisiana  and  Dakota;  and  the 
Biluits,  who  selected  Palestine  as  their  future  dwell¬ 
ing-place. 

At  first  the  colonization  of  Palestine  met  with  little 
encouragement  from  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle;  and  the  communities  that  expected  support 
from  that  body  were  greatly  disappointed.  But  the 
strong  faith  and  self-reliance  evinced  by  those  that 
did  venture  to  Palestine  convinced  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  colo¬ 
nizing  the  country,  and  he  took  the  colonies  under 
his  care. 

The  year  1882  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  first 
of  the  Russian-Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  This  community,  which  was  called  Rishon 
le-Zion  (Aj  un-Kara),  consisted  of  only  six  Russian 
immigrants  who  established  themselves  on  the  road 
between  Jaffa  and  Gaza,  one  hour  and  a  half  south¬ 
east  from  Jaffa  and  about  one  hour  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  the  site  of  the  ancient  En-liakkore 
( J udges,  xv.  19) .  Soon  after  they  had  located  them¬ 
selves,  Baron  de  Rothschild  took  them  also  in  charge. 
The  population  of  this  colony, which  covers  an  area 
of  618  hectares  (1,545  acres),  numbered  266  in  1890. 
Five  years  later  it  had  increased  to  450,  and  in  1898 
to  531,  exclusive  of  the  members  of  the' administra¬ 
tion  and  of  the  day -laborers.  The  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings  increased  from  44  in  1890  to  62  in  1S98.  The 
chief  products  of  the  colony  are  wine  and  brandy, 
which  are  exported  to  Egypt,  Constan- 
First  tinople,  Russia,  Germany,  and  to  the 
Russian-  United  States.  Over  a  million  and  a  half 

Jewish  of  vines  have  been  planted.  An  enor- 
Colony  in  mous  cellar  has  been  built,  fitted  with 
Palestine,  modern  machinery  and  presses  for  the 
manufacture  as  well  as  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wine.  Most  of  the  grape-vines  planted  have 
been  imported  from  America,  and  grafted  with  French 
varieties,  tlie  vines  Being  thus  made  unsusceptible  to 


the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  The  colony  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  15,000  hectoliters  (396,300  gallons) 
of  wine  in  a  year,  besides  a  quantity  of  good  brandy. 
Over  20,000  mulberry-trees,  used  in  silkworm  cul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  fruit-trees,  such 
as  the  almond,  fig,  pomegranate,  apple,  and  citron, 
thrive  in  tlie  settlement.  Every  family  in  the  colony 
inhabits  a  stone  dwelling,  with  a  flower-  and  market- 
garden,  and  owns  a  horse  and  cart,  together  with  at 
least  one  cow  and  some  poultry.  The  indebtedness 
of  each  family  to  Baron  Rothschild  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  liquidated.  The  colony  supports  a  synagogue, 
a  school,  a  public  bath,  a  nursery  garden,  a  library,  a 
town  hail,  and  a  hospital.  The  internal  affairs  of  the 
community  are  administered  by  an  elective  commit¬ 
tee  of  settlers  (Dalman  in  “  Zeitschrift  des  Deutsclien 
Paliistina-Vereins,  ”  1893,  xvi.  194  et  seq . ;  “Paliis- 
tina,”  1892-98;  “Die  Welt,”  1897,  No.  27;  Luncz 
“Luah,”  1896-1900;  Leo  Mozkin  in  “Die  Welt  ” 
1898,  No.  36). 

A  party  of  ninety  Russian-Jewish  students,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  Bilu,  migrated  to  Palestine  in 
1882,  and  set  to  work  as  common  laborers,  hoping 
to  save  enough  money  to  found  a  separate  agricul¬ 
tural  colony.  They  took  for  their  motto  the  word 

{Bilu),  which  is  an  abbreviation  made  up  of 

the  initial  letters  of  n^l  npjb  If!  (“House  of 
Jacob,  come,  let  us  go!  ”).  These  young  men,  some 
of  whom  were  graduates  of  Russian  universities,  at 
first  suffered  many  privations;  but  in  1884,  through 
the  efforts  of  Jeliiel  Michael  Pinnes,  together  with 
a  number  of  immigrants  from  Kharkov  who  pur¬ 
chased  one-fifth  of  the  land,  they  joined  the  Ghede- 
rah  colony,  which  was  started  by  the  Cliovevei  Zion 
Society  of  Paris.  Gliederah,  named  after  the  village 
of  Katra,  is  situated  about  four  miles  southwest  of 
Ekron,  and  covers  an  area  of  330  hectares  (815  acres). 
One-fourth  of  this  is  under  wheat ;  and  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  about  200,000  grape-vines  and  differentkinds 
of  fruit-trees  have  been  planted.  The  colonists  have 
a  synagogue,  a  school,  and  a  pharmacy.  In  1898 
twenty  families  settled  in  the  colony,  and  the  total 
population  amounted  to  130  (Mozkin  makes  the  num¬ 
ber  69).  This  colony  was  supported  by  the  Russian 
Cliovevei  Zion  Society ;  but  recently  it  has  been  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  London. 

Reuben  Lehrer,  of  Kherson,  bought,  likewise  in 
1882,  135  hectares  (336  acres),  in  Witdi-el-Hanin, 
about  two  miles  from  Rishon  le-Zion,  and  founded 
a  colony  called  Na^alat  Reuben,  by  selling  some 
of  the  land  to  Russian  immigrants.  In  1896  the  set¬ 
tlement  numbered  IS  families,  or  about  100  individ¬ 
uals,  and  in  1898  had  increased  to  121  persons.  It 
has  a  large  orange-grove,  150,000  grape-vines,  and 
many  thousands  of  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds. 
The  founder,  Reuben  Lehrer,  occupies  himself  with 
apiculture.  In  1895  his  200  hives  brought  an  income 
of  4,000  francs  (8772).  The  colony  received  support 
from  the  Odessa  Aid  Society,  and  recently  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Colonization  Association  of  London  granted  it  a 
loan  of  100,000  francs  (819,300). 

In  1882  some  Jewish  immigrants  from  Rumania 
founded  the  colony  Zikron  Ya‘akob  in  Samaria. 

This  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  the 
Zikron  colonies  in  Palestine.  It  lies  about  four 
Ya‘alpb  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Colonies,  about  ten  miles  from  Haifa.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  about  1,000  (200  families), 
and  the  tract  occupied  is  about  1,454  hectares  (3,635 
acres).  The  colonists  engage  in  various  occupations, 
such  as  growing  wheat,  breeding  silkworms,  keep¬ 
ing  bees,  and.  raising  vegetables.  As  evidence  of  tlie 
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prosperity  of  the  colony,  reference  must  be  made  to 
thu  possession  of  a  steam-plow,  a  steam-mill,  an  aque¬ 
duct,  a  large  nursery -garden,  paved  streets,  spacious 
\  iue-cellars,  a  library,  a  school,  a  synagogue,  and  a 
hospital.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  following  branches:  Tantura,  the  an- 
,  lent  Dor,  now  called  A^ot  Zikron  Ya‘akob,  situ¬ 
ated  four  miles  north,  founded  by  Baron  Edmond 
d<  Rothschild,  with  20  families  and  some  laborers 
ay  ho  had  worked  in  a  glass  factory  which  had  to 
he  (riven  up,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  sand 
used:  Shefeya,  with  20 families;  Em  el-Gammal 
(XJmm  al-Jimal),  with  4  families;  and  Em  el-Tut 
(Umm  al-Tut).  According  to  the  latest  information, 


received  aid  from  the  Chovevei  Zion  of  Russia  and 
Baron  de  Rothschild.  The  settlement,  located  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huleh,  occupied  a  tract  of  about 
228  hectares  (563  acres),  and  had  a 
Yesod  ha-  population  of  100.  Its  irrigation  fa- 
Ma‘alah.  cilities  are  unusual,  receiving,  as  it 
does,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water,  by  steam-power,  from  Lake  Huleh.  Large 
nursery-gardens  and  the  cultivation  of  roses  on  an 
extensive  scale  constitute  the  chief  industry  of  the 
colony.  Attar  of  roses  is  made  at  a  distillery  erected 
by  Baron  de  Rothschild.  Some  of  the  minor  occupa¬ 
tions,  from  which  an  additional  income  is  derived, 
are  lishing  in  Lake  Huleh  and  cattle-breeding. 


General  View  of  Rehoboth  Colony,  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


tin  Zikron  Ya‘akob  colony,  with  its  branches,  has 
a  population  of  about  2,000. 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  some*  immigrants  from 
Rumania  founded  the  colony  Rosh  Pinah  ( Jaunah). 

No  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  is 
Rosh  more  picturesquely  situated.  It  lies 
Pinah.  about  four  miles  north  of  Safed,  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  Mt.  Hermon  and  Lake  Huleh 
( Merom).  It  covered  640  hectares  (1,581  acres),  which, 
in  1896,  supported  a  population  of  400,  in  70  fami¬ 
lies,  or,  according  to  AY.  Bambus,  80  families,  or  about 
500  souls.  In  1898  the  population  had  decreased  to 
315.  The  settlement  possesses  60  houses,  a  small 
park,  all  the  necessary  communal  buildings,  a  silk- 
i'actory  (affording  employment  to  some  fifty  lads 
from  Safed),  about  half  a  million  grape-vines,  and 
about  20,000  mulberry-trees. 

In  1883  immigrants  from  Russian  Poland  founded 
the  colony  Yesod  ha-Ma4alah  (Izbaid  or  Hurbat 
Zubad).  ‘They  encountered  difficulties,  but  many 


In  1884  the  colony  Mazkeret  Bitya  (Ekron)  was 
started  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  with  eleven 
families  of  Jewish  agriculturists  from 
Mazkeret  Rozenoi,  Russia,  on  the  site  of  Ekron 
Bitya.  of  the  Bible,  the  Akir  of  to-day.  This 
is  situated  southwest  of  Er-Ramle, 
near  Jabneh  (Jamnia).  The  colonists,  numbering, 
in  1900,  150,  in  30 families,  possessed  372  hectares  (919 
acres).  At  first  the  settlers  did  good  work;  but  in 
1888  they  were  led  by  agitators  to  discontinue  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  year  of  the  Shemittah,  and  this  inactivity 
retarded  the  development  of  the  colony.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  they  realized  their  mistake,  and  by 
extra  industry  redeemed  their  lost  time;  so  much 
so,  that  they  were  the  first  among  the  colonists  to 
manage  without  the  aid  of  Baron  de  Rothschild.  A 
portion  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  about 
16,000  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds;  the  remainder 
to  the  growing  of  cereals,  the  conditions  being  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  the  production  of  excellent 
wheat,  sesame,  and  barley. 
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In  1884  a  private  individual  purchased  a  large  the  colony  Rehoboth  (Daran).  It  is  situated  fom 

tract  of  land  near  the  Bridge  of  the  Daughter  of  miles  from  Rislion  le-Zion,  and  the  same  distant 

Jacob,  which  is  built  over  the  Jordan  near  Lake  from  Ramleli,  a  railroad  station*  be 

HuMi.  On  a  part  of  this  land  (200  hectares  =  494  Rehoboth.  tween  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  At  first 

acres)  20  laborers  settled,  who  had  to  pay  off  their  the  Turkish  government  hindered  tin* 

holdings  in  instalments.  Their  site  was  called  Gesher  development  of  this  colony  by  placing  obstacles 

ha-Yarden  ("Bridge  of  the  Jordan”).  The  other  half  in  its  way;  but  in  1894,  the  friction  between  the 

of  this  tract  was  sold  to  a  teacher  and  25  laborers  authorities  and  the  colonists  having  somewhat 

fromSafed.  These  latter  colonists  have  abated,  Heliobotli  began  to  thrive.  In  1898  its  por 

Mishmar  been  supported  by  the  societies  Clio-  illation  was  281,  and  its  land  holdings  955  hectares 

ha-Yarden  vevei  Zion  and  Ezra  of  Berlin,  and  (2,387  acres).  A  fine  vineyard,  laid  out  by  Jewish 

and  Beer-  were,  in  1898.  under  the  protection  of  day-laborers,  contains  250,000  vines  (650,000  accord 

Tobiah,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  ingto  W.  Bambus  in  “Palastina,  Land  und  Leute  " 

London.  The  colony  occupying  the  p.  67);  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  almond 

entire  tract  is  now  called  Mishmar  ha-Yarden  mulberry,  and  other  trees.  Some  of  the  settlers 


General  View  of  Metullah  Colony,  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


C*  Watch  on  the  Jordan  ”).  In  1898  it  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  93. 

In  1888  Baron  de  Rothschild  bought  640  hectares 
(1,580  acres)  of  land  in  Ivastinje  (El-Kastine)  from 
some  Bessarabian  Jews,  and  founded  the  colony 
known  as  Beer-Tobiah.  It  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  Ghederah,  on  the  main  road  to  Gaza.  The 
federated  Chovevei  Zion  societies  bought  the  land 
from  Baron  de  Rothschild  in  1895,  and  established 
upon  it  20  families  that  had  been  laboring  in  the 
other  colonies.  This  colony  has  developed  into  a 
typical  Palestinian -Jewish  village.  Industrially  it 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  growing  of  wheat;  and  it  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  population  in  1899 
was  118. 

A  party  of  wealthy  Russian  Zionists,  with  Rabbi 
Samuel  Mohilever  of  Bielostok  at  their  head,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1890  an  area  of  630  hectares  (1,556  acres) 
from  a  person  at  Jaffa,  for  the  Warsaw  Agricul- 
t ural Society  (Menuhah  we-Nal^alah)and  founded 


grow  cereals.  The  fact  that  each  household  has  a 
garden,  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry  indicates  a  farm¬ 
ing  spirit  among  these  Jewish  settlers.  The  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  granted  this  colony  a  loan 
of  125,000  francs  ($25,000).  Rehoboth  provides  a 
good  school  for  its  children.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Close  to  this  colony  tin 
Berlin  Ezra  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the* Lon¬ 
don  Chovevei  Zion  Society,  has  founded  a  small  col¬ 
ony  consisting  of  six  families  of  laborers. 

Russian  colonization  societies,  from  Riga,  Wilna. 
and  Ivovno,  in  1883  purchased  2,600  hectares  (6,500 
acres)  in  El-Chuderah,  south  of  ancient  Caesarea, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Mefdshir,  which 
flows  into  the  Wadi  el-Chuderah,  where  a  colony 
was  founded  in  1891  in  which  there  were  153  colo¬ 
nists  in  1898. 

In  1891  some  speculators  bought  430  hectares 
(1,075  acres)  of  land  about  two  miles  north  of  Safed, 
in  ‘Ain  Zeitun,  and  sold  it  to  a  party  of  laborers. 
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Not  having  sufficient  means  to  work  the  tract  prop¬ 
erly  the  new  owners  transferred  it  to  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  with  whose  beneficent  aid  750,000  vines 

andmany  fruit-trees  were  planted  in  the 

Some  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  during 
Minor  this  time  a  number  of  houses  w ere  built. 
Colonies.  The  population  in  1898  wras  51.  . 

In  the  same  year  (1891)  the  little 
colony  of  Mozah.  was  founded  near  Jerusalem.  Three 
families  settled  on  59  hectares  (147  acres)  of  land ; 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  B’ne  BTith 
About  the  same  time  5  families  from  Wilna  set¬ 
tled  west  of  Safed  in  Shejur  near  Kefr  Anan 
In  1892  Baron  de  Rothschild  purchased  11,7UU 
hectares  (29,250  acres)  of  land  in  Karife,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Shecli  Sad,  in  the  old  Trachonitis.  He  sold 
970  hectares  (2,425  acres)  to  the  English  Cliovevei 
Zion  Society.  The  railroad  from  Haifa  to  Damas¬ 
cus  traverses  the  district. 

In  1896  Baron  de  Rothschild  founded  the  colony 
Metullah.,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon  not  far  from  the  ancient  Dan  (Laish),  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine.  The  population  of  this 
colony  in  1898  was  288,  most  of  the  male  members 
of  which  were  young  men  who  had  labored  tor 
several  years  in  other  colonies  or  were  the  children 
of  colonists  elsewhere.  They  cultivate  wheat  and 

tobacco.  .  .  _  , 

A  Jewish  colonization  society  m  Bulgaria,  con¬ 
sisting  of  50  members,  bought  450  hectares  (l,12o 
acresfof  land  from  the  English  Mission,  and  founded 
the  colony  Artuf,  or  Hartuf,  in  1896.  Nine  of  the 
members  came  with  their  families,  and  formed  a 
communistic  society,  working  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  superintendent  elected  by  themselves. 
In  1898  they  had  not  yet  acquired  title  to  tlieir  land. 

In  1898  Leo  Mozkin  inspected  the  colonies  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Yienna  Conference  of  Zionists,  and  his 
report  showed  a  state  of  affairs  not  altogether  satis- 

f(lIn°is98  there  were  in  all  the  25  colonies  about  5,000 
Jews.  (According  to  the  reports  of  L.  Mozkin  and 
others,  there  are  in  all  Palestine  about  4,500  Jewish 
colonists,  occupying  about  25,000  hectares— 62,500 
acres— of  land.)  Besides  300  families  of  day-laborers, 
there  were  660  families  of  actual  colonists,  numbei  mg 
2,838  persons.  Of  these,  390  families,  or  1,000  per¬ 
sons,  were  under  the  management  of  the  Rothschild 
administration.  In  addition  to  the  aid 
General  received  from  this  source,  various  bod- 

Condition  ies  support  the  colonists,  more  es- 
ofthe  pecially  two  organizations,  viz.,  the 
Colonies.  Odessa  Aid  Society  for  Jewish  Agri¬ 
culturists  and  Artisans,  and,  m  much 
laro'cr  measure,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  that  retard 
the  development  of  the  Palestine  colonies:  (1)  the 
dependence  on  charity,  notably  on  that  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild ;  (2)  the  lack  of  legal  security  of  title ;  (o) 
want  of  publicity  (see  Leo  Mozkin,  m 
Mahanaim.  “Die  Welt,”  1898,  Ros.  36-38). 

In  1899  the  colony  Mahanaim  was 
founded  by  the  Galician  Ahabat-Zion  Society,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  and 
of  the  Ezra  Society  of  Berlin.  They  began  with  10 
Galician  and  6  native  families,  and  have  already  ie- 
ceived  from  the  government  permission  to  build 
houses  and  enlarge  the  colony  gener- 
Change  of  ally.  This  now  covers  about  800  hec- 
Title.  tares  (about  2,000  acres),  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ilermon.  It  is  reached  from  Port 
Haifa,  via  Acre,  in  twelve  hours.  . 

At  the  end  of  1899  those  Agricultural  Colonies 
in  Palestine  whose  title  lay  in  the  name  of  Edmond 


de  Rothschild  passed  over  to  the  management  of 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  London. 


A  list  of  colonies,  with  dates  of  foundation,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  other  details,  is  given  on  the  next  page : 
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I.  Iii  the  Land  of  Judah 

Artuf . 

Beer-Tobiah  (Kastinje) . 
Ekron  (Mazkeret  Bitya) 

Gbederah  (Katra) . 

Mikweli  YisraeL . . . 

Mozah . . 

Nahalafc  Reuben  ( Wadi-ei-Ha- 

nin) . 

Rehoboth . 

Rishon  le-Zion . . 


Totals . . 

II.  In  Samaria . 

Ablit* . 

El-Chu  derail . 

Umm  al-Jimal . 

Kef  v-Laba  (private  estate). 

Petah  Tikwah . 

Sliefeya . 

Tantiira*  (owned  by  Rotbs- 

cbild) . 

Zikron  Ya‘akob . 


Totals. 


III.  In  Upper  Galilee. 

‘Ain  Zeitun . 

Mahanaim . 

Merom  (private  estate).. 

Metullah . 

Mishmar  ba-Yarden . 

Rosb  Pi  nab . . 

Sejera  and  vicinity  (private! 

estate) . 

Yesod  ba-Makalab . 


Totals. 


IV.  InTransjordania  (Vila- 1 
yet  of  Damascus ,  Hauran) 

Bene-Yehudab,Cbovevei  Zion 

of  London . 

Land  of  Cbovevei  Zion  of. 

New  York . 

Land  of  Rumanian  Society 
“  “  Montreal 

“  “  Chicago  “  , 

“  “  Yekaterinoslav  “  , 
Sahem-Djalam,  owned  by 
Rothschild . 


Totals 


Founded 

in 

• 

Population 
in  1898. 

Land. 

Hec¬ 

tares. 

Acres. 

1896 

23 

450 

1,125 

1888 

105 

518 

1,295 

1884 

150 

372 

930 

1882 

69 

330 

825 

1870 

225 

236 

590 

1890 

15 

59 

147 

1882 

121 

164 

410 

1890 

281 

955 

2,3S7 

1882 

531 

618 

1,545 

1,525 

3,702 

9,254 

is9i 

153 

2’fir 

6,792 

98 

675 

1,687 

isrs 

802 

1,260 

3,150 

15") 

95  f 

1,800 

4,500 

1882 

870 J 

2,033 

6,452 

16,129 

1891 

51 

509 

1,272 

1899 

100 

773 

1,932 

182 

455 

1.896 

233 

1,092 

2,730 

1884 

93 

216 

504 

1882 

315 

1,273 

3,182 

.... 

2,454 

6,132 

isss 

100 

1,136 

2,840 

892 

7,635 

19,047 

j 

318 

795 

2,782 

6,955 

728 

1,820 

910 

2,275 

364 

910 

227 

567 

1,274 

3,185 

6,603 

16,507 

xLuni,  ana  jLantura,  not  oemg  known 
separately,  are  given  together  as  95  under  the  latter  colony. 

Bibliogeafhy  :  A.  Usishkin,  in  Jiklische  Volksbibliothek  of 
S.  Rabmowitsch,  1889,  ii.  87  et  seq. ;  A.  M.  Lunez,  Jerusa- 
Zcm,  Jerusalem,  1882, 1887, 1889;  Moreh  Derek  be-Erez 
1  Israel  we-Suria,  Jerusalem,  1891 ;  Paul  Demidov,  Wo  Uin- 
p^L^^rl2v?ebl1^  1891 ;  Seventh  Report  of  the  Jewish 
Refugees  Lid  Society ,  London,  1892 ;  M.  Adelmann,  Luah , 
Hebrew  Calendar  for  5653  and  5654,  Jerusalem,  1893-94 ;  N. 
Birnbaum,  .Die  Nationale  Wiedergeburt  des  Jlklischen 
Volkcs  m  Scinem  Lande ,  Vienna,  1893 ;  Otchot  Obshchestva 
T^omos/m/iestuommi/o,  Yevrcyam  Zemledeltzam ,  etc.,  2 
Ll?'\0dess<>  i?93;96  ^  Palestina  ( Tlie  Cliovevei  Zion  Quar - 
terly),  pp.  l-~3,  London,  1892-98;  C.  R.  Conder,  Eastern 
71?92  ’  Mm  Meyerowitz,  'Em  we-Tushiah , 
Wmke  undRathschluge  fur  Einwandernde  Jiklische  Col- 
onistcn  inPaUistma,  Warsaw,  1885;  Literary  Digest.  1895, 
No.  ~8;  W  Bambus,  Die  Jlldischen  DOrfer  in  Palas- 
rina,  Berlin,  1S96;  idem,  Palcistina ,  Berlin,  1898;  idem,  Derr 
clie,  JZahrJleit  ill)er  die  Colonisation  Palds- 
1QQ7QQ  i898;  Jtidischer  Volkskalender ,  Cologne, 

of  Zion,  Baltimore,  1895 
Vasr'  189'7190(L  Erez  Hemdah,  byM.  Sokolov,  War- 
ftJ1  ^  Jewlg\Aqriciaturc,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, , 

T  F5e-!  an4’  Colonisirung  Palastina's , 
5?rLmi  Y<pod  ha-Maalah,  Mayence,  1883; 

Bachrach,  Masa  le-Erez  ha-Kedoshah  (Travels  in  the  Holy 
^er  vebu+dab'  Erez  Yisrael,  1883;  Sistematicheski 
Sf ?  '  Zevreyf&Ll  na  Cisskom  Yazykye, , 

J*57_'5846i  Petersburg,  1892;  Meshullam  ben  Mena- 
hem  Volterra  of  Florence,  Miktab  Massa ,  Jerusalem,  1882. 

H.  R. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  RUS¬ 
SIA :  The  idea  of  colonizing  the  Jews  as  agricul¬ 
turists  in  Russia  originated  with  the  Polish  historian 
Czacki  and  Nathan  Nata  (Nothin),  who  in  turn  in¬ 
spired  the  poet  Derzha  vin,  whom  Em- 
First  Sug-  peror  Paul  sent  to  White  Russia  in  1799 

gestion.  to  investigate  the  famine  in  that  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  take  proper  measures 
of  relief.  “  To  check  the  selfish  occupations  of  the 
Jews,”  Derzhavin  recommended  that  a  special  class 
of  agriculturists  he  formed  and  transferred  to  the 
governments  of  Astrakhan  and  New  Russia,  hoping 
thus  to  relieve  White  Russia  of  a  portion  of  its  dense 
population. 

On  October  9, 1802,  a  special  commission,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Russia,  was  organized  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  to  consider  Derzhavin’s 
recommendation  and  to  draft  a  plan  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.  One  Jewish  delegate 
from  each  government  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  was 
elected  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  As  a  result  of  the  two  years’  work  of  this 
commission  an  “Enactment  concerning  the  Jews” 
was  sanctioned  by  the  czar,  and  promulgated  De¬ 
cember  9,  1804.  It  contained  the  following  provi¬ 
sions:  (1)  The  Jews  of  Russia  were  to  be  grouped 
into  five  classes,  viz.,  agriculturists,  manufacturers 
artisans,  merchants,  and  minor  burgesses.  (2)  The 
agriculturists  were  permitted  to  buy  and  rent  lands 
in  all  the  western  and  southwestern  provinces  and  to 
cultivate  their  farms  themselves  or  with  hired  help. 
(3)  For  those  without  means  the  government  pledged 
itself  to  provide  30,000  deciatincs  (1  deciatine  =  2.70 
acies)  of  land  in  the  western  and  southern  govern¬ 
ments.  (4)  All  J ews  that  wished  to  become  colonists 
were  required  to  submit  certificates  of  their  physical 
fitness  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  each  family  had 
to  give  proof  of  the  possession  of  not  less  than  400 
rubles  with  which  to  pay  for  the  land,  implements, 
and  household  necessaries  for  settlement.  (See  “  Polny 
chronologicheski  Sbornik  zakonov  i  polozheni  kasa- 
yushchikhsya  yevre}rev  ”  (Complete  Chronological 
Collection  of  Laws  and  Regulations  Concerning  the 
Jews),  compiled  by  V.  O.  Levanda,  pp.  53  et  seq.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1874. 

In  1806  many  Jewish  families  from  the  govern- 
j  ments  Vitebsk  and  Moliilev  on  the  Dnieper  removed 
to  southern  Russia  and  founded  the  first  seven  ag¬ 
ricultural  colonies  in  the  government  of  Kherson 
They  were  named:  Nahar-Tob,  Har  Shefer,  Sede- 
Menuhah,  Bobrovy-Kut,  Jefeh-Nahar, 

First  Jaazer,  and  Kamenka.  These  lands 
Colonies,  had  previously  been  inspected  by 
Nahum  Finkenstein  and  Lieberman, 
who  pvere  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the  Jews 
of  Vitebsk  and  Moliilev,  with  the  consent  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  (Nikitin,  “  Yevreiskiya  Zem- 
ledelcheskiya  Kolonii,”  12). 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  colonization  were  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  settlements  in  territories  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  colonies 
were  to  be  founded  at  certain  distances  from  Chris¬ 
tian  settlements,  and  the  Jewish  colonists  were 
denied  the  right  to  purchase  land  in  Christian  vil¬ 
lages.  Every  occupation  not  in  the  line  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  were  to  lend  the  Jews  all  possible  assistance 
and  protection.  Unfortunately  for  the  settlers,  the 
officials  selected  territories  more  adapted  for  cattle- 
breeding  and  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  than  for 
small  farms ;  and  those  colonists  who  had  settled  on 
their  own  account  were  left  almost  without  the 
necessary  means  to  purchase  implements  and  food. 
Exhausted  by  the  long  and  weary  journey,  and 
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unaccustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  sparsely  settled 
youth  Russian  steppes,  many  fell  ill  and  died ;  while 
others  sold  their  estates  for  next  to  nothing  and 
returned  to  their  old  homes  or  left  the  country 
altogether.  Only  the  poorest  remained  in  the  colo- 
liiesT  and  these  led  a  miserable  existence,  hoping  in 
vain  for  the  support  promised  by  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks,  1,690  families  had 
been  settled  in  these  colonies  up  to  the  year  1810. 
On  April  6  of  that  year  an  edict  was  issued,  dis¬ 
continuing  the  transfer  of  Jews  to  New  Russia,  all 
the  funds  .assigned  by  the  government  having  been 
expended.  In  1819  General  Intzov,  chief  superin¬ 
tendent  of  South  Russian  colonies,  inspected  the 
Jewish  settlements,  and  he  reported  on  them  so  fa¬ 
vorably  that  the  question  of  continuing  Jewish  col¬ 
onization  was  discussed  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1823 
a  loan  of  50,000  rubles  was  granted  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  this  enabled  443  families  to  settle — 
partly  in  the  old  colonies  and  partly  in  new  settle¬ 
ments.  In  the  same  year  further  .emigration  to  New 
Russia  was  stopped  by  the  government.  Under  the 
conscientious  management  of  General  Intzov,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colonies  improved;  but 
his  strict  administration  and  almost  military  discip¬ 
line  drove  many  of  the  colonists  away.  His  plan 
of  distributing  the  free  farms— by  which  the  colon¬ 
ists  were  grouped  together,  not  by  families,  but  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  management— was  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  development  of  the  colonies. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  Jewish  colo¬ 
nization  in  Russia  begins  with  the  edict  concerning 
the  Jews  issued  by  Czar  Nicholas  I. 

Second  on  April  13,  1835.  From.  this  it  was 

Era.  manifest  that  the  czar  intended  to 

colonize  New  Russia  with  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  settled  there  in  great  numbers.  Briefly 
the  provisions  of  the  edict  were  as  follows:  (1)  Jews 
were  permitted  to  join  the  peasant  class  in  New 
Russia  without  being  compelled  to  do  so.  (2)  Forty 
candidates  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  founding  a 
colony.  (3)  Jews  were  granted  the  right  to  buy  or 
rent  lands  from  Christian  owners  or  from  the  crown 
in  territories  where  Jews  were  allowed  to  live.  (4) 
Jews  joining  the  peasant  class  were  relieved  from 
certain  taxes  and  duties.  (5)  Jews  colonizing  fifty 
Jewish  families  on  their  estates  were  entitled  to  hon¬ 
orary  citizenship,  and  those  colonizing  one  hundred 
families  were  entitled  to  be  raised  to  the  nobility. 
(O')  Colonists  were  granted  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  all  public  schools,  gymnasiums,  acade¬ 
mies,  and  universities  (“Russian  Code,”  pp.  24r-27, 
104-117).  Notwithstanding  these  privileges,  the 
Jews,  remembering  the  trials  and  sufferings  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  first  colonists,  showed  but  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  scheme ;  and  the  czar,  disappointed  at 
the  complete  failure  of  his  well-meant  project,  or¬ 
dered  a  special  commission,  under  the  presidency  of 
Count  Kankrin,  minister  of  finance,  to  investigate 
the  matter.  This  commission  attributed  the  failure 
to  climatic  reasons,  and  recommended  the  fertile  terri¬ 
tories  of  Siberia,  with  their  healthful  climate,  as  more 
suitable  for  colonization. 

In  1836  the  czar  issued  an  order  assigning  15,154 
deciatines  of  land  in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and 
Omsk  for  colonization  by  Jews.  This  order  had  an 
unexpected  and  remarkable  result.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Jews,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
knew  no  limits.  Jewish  scholars — I.  B.  Levinsolm, 
B.  Mandelstamm,  and  others — supported  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plan  by  contributions  to  the  press  and  by 
public  speeches.  Almost  equal  sympathy  was  shown 
by  the  Christian  population  of  all  classes. 

‘The  first  who  sought  to  be  colonized  were  70 


families,  numbering  350  persons,  from  Mitau  in 
Courland,  who  applied  through  their  leaders,  Meyer 
Mendelsohn  and  Elijah  Mitauer,  for  permission  to 
settle  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Numerous 
other  applicants  sent  in  similar  requests  for  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Siberia,  among  them  being  117  families  from 
Courland,  200  from  the  estates  of  Prince  Dolgorukov, 
and  427  from  Moliilev.  In  all,  990  families  forwarded 
applications  to  Count  Bludov,  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  At  the  same  time  the  minister 
The  received  communications  from  many 
Siberian  governors  pointing  out  the  impracti- 
Proposal.  cability  of  sending  Jews  to  Siberia. 

Count  Kankrin,  however,  remained 
firm  in  his  conviction  that  Siberia  was  the  most 
suitable  country  for  Jewish  colonization;  and  his 
plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  czar,  October  27,  1836 
(“  Vos.”  1882,  iii.  62).  Kankrin  proceeded  with  his 
arrangements,  and  in  due  course  reported  to  the 
czar  that  all  was  ready  for  the  expedition.  To  the 
intense  disappointment  of  all  concerned,  the  report 
was  returned,  January  5,  1837,  with  the  following 
remark  in  the  czar’s  handwriting,  “  The  transfer  of 
Jews  to  Siberia  is  to  be  stopped.” 

As  soon  as  the  new  edict  was  issued  Bludov  gave 
orders  to  all  governors  and  governor-generals  of  the 
Siberian  provinces  to  seize  the  would-be  colonists 
wherever  they  might  be  found  and  to  send  them, 
under  proper  convoy,  to  the  government  of  Kher¬ 
son.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  edict,  36 
families  had  arrived  at  Omsk.  With  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  authorities,  they  had  migrated  there  on 
their  own  account.  These  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  former  homes  or  to  settle  in  New  Russia. 

Komarov  was  sent  by  Bludov  to  the  government 
of  Kherson  to  settle  738  families  in  the  original  nine 
colonies.  But  not  until  the  year  1840  were  the  new 
colonists  moved.  There  were  then  to  be  settled  346 
families  (1,552  persons)  from  Courland  and  863  fam¬ 
ilies  (6,171  persons)  from  Lithuania  and  other  north¬ 
western  provinces.  The  condition  in  which  most  of 
these  colonists  from  Siberia  and  from  the  northwest¬ 
ern  governments  arrived  at  South  Russia  was  piti¬ 
ful.  On1  the  road  many  died,  while  others  had  to 
be  placed  in  hospitals.  The  Courlanders — destined 
to  be  pioneers  of  colonization — were  maltreated  by 
the  officials  in  charge  during  their  voyage  down  the 
Dnieper,  and  were  unable  to.  begin  work  till  the 
following  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Schindler  to  Prince  Dalgorukov.  Major  Benken¬ 
dorff,  in  a  communication  to  Kisselev,  declared  in 
distinct  terms  that  the  czar’s  promises  to  the  Jews 
of  Courland,  both  written  and  verbal,  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  They  found  no  houses,  seeds,  or  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  destination  the  authorities  of  Kherson  sent  them 
to  the  old  colonies.  The  result  was  that  in  a  short 
time  all  the  houses  were  overcrowded,  and  thou¬ 
sands  had  to  camp  in  the  open  fields  near  the  settle¬ 
ments.  In  Yanovka,  for  instance, 
Difficulties  two  thousand  settlers  had  to  remain 
of  Kherson  without  shelter;  and  the  provisions 
Colonists,  soon  gave  out.  This  famine  brought 
on  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  finally 
caused  the  people  to  revolt.  The  authorities  took 
strong  repressive  measures,  the  number  of  over¬ 
seers  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  were  severely  punished.  Count  \  or- 
ontzov,  the  governor-general  of  Kherson,,  decided 
to  found  four  new  colonies ;  and  he  did  his  best  to 
improve  the  wretched  conditions  of  the  old  settle¬ 
ments.  In  June,  1841,  he  founded  four  colonies 
which,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  settlers,  were 
called  Novy  Breslavl  (New  Breslau),  Lvov  (Lem- 
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berg),  Romanov,  and  Novo  Poltavka  (New  Pol¬ 
tavka),  and  settled  there  700  families  (“  Vos.”  1882, 
vol.  7).  Kartzev’s  report  of  1845  showed  that  there 
were  1,661  families  (12,779  persons)  in 
Statistics  the  Kherson  colonies.  Of  these,  11,099 
of  Kherson  individuals  were  settled  by  the  go  vern- 
Colonies.  ment;  the  rest,  having  paid  for  their 
farms,  settled  on  their  own  account. 
From  1841  to  1845  the  government  expended  234,- 
539  rubles  in  aiding  Jewish  colonists  in  Kherson. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
fifteen  colonies  in  the  government  of  Kherson  in 
1845  : 


Name  of  Colony. 

FAMILIES. 

Houses. 

Settled. 

Not  yet 
Settled. 

Bobrovy-Kut . 

233 

50 

187 

Efengai' . 

111 

15 

159 

Inauletz . 

151 

14 

130 

Israelevka . . 

91 

20 

82 

Izluchista . 

70 

9 

60 

Kamenka . 

So 

30 

60 

Lvov  (Lemberff) . 

119 

119 

Nagartov,  Great . 

111 

ii 

95 

Nagartov,  Little . 

37 

3 

31 

Novy  Breslavl . 

28 

92 

Novo  Poltavka . 

150 

150 

Romanov . 

128 

132 

Saigadak . 

19 

19 

Seidemenuba,  Great . 

229 

*25 

204 

Seidemenuba,  Little . 

85 

35 

Total . 

1,597 

180 

1,555 

In  the  fifteen  colonies  there  were  5  synagogues, 
12  houses  of  prayer,  6  town -halls,  7  warehouses,  7 
bath-houses,  1  seed-warehouse,  8  windmills,  463 
horses,  2,332  sheep,  3,322  oxen,  1,117  wagons,  289 
plows,  and  533  harrows.  Of  the  colonists  3,308 
were  entered  in  the  books  as  taxpayers. 

The  colonies  had  an  income  of  3,363  rubles  per 
annum,  besides  rents  from  distilleries  and  restau¬ 
rants  kept  by  Jews  who  were  not  colonists.  The 
local  authorities  of  the  fifteen  Jewish  villages  named 
in  the  table  were  11  mayors,  22  assessors,  and  11 
clerks.  Religious  affairs  were  administered  by  12 
rabbis,  assisted  by  30  parnassim  (“  directors  ”)  and  16 
treasurers.  The  five  synagogues  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  communities.  Most  of  the 
colonists  originally  belonged  to  the  merchant  class, 
833  persons  only  being  artisans.  Only  the  tailors 
(359),  shoemakers  (144),  and  blacksmiths  (11)  found 
employment  in  the  colonies ;  the  others  either  sought 
employment  or  established  themselves  in  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  The  death-rate  of  the  colonies  was 
very  high.  To  every  birth  there  were  over  twenty 
deaths. .  The  poor  results  shown  were  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  colonists,  the  corruption  of  the 
officials,  and  the  absence  of  all  instruction  from 
more  experienced  colonists.  This  was  practically 
confessed  by  the  Russian  officials  in  their  reports  to 
Czar  Nicholas,  who  took  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  whole  matter  (see  Kissel ev’s  report,  June, 
1845).  In  1846  the  colonies  were  put  under  the 
management  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  a  special 
Jewish  fund,  called  Jcorobka  (“basket  fund”),  being 
set  apart  for  the  necessary  expenditures. 

As  regards  the  colonies  in  Ekaterinoslav,  a  report 
made  in  1847  by  Baron  Stempel,  superintendent  of 
the  colonies,  shows  that  the  settlers  on  arriving  in 
Ekaterinoslav  generally  found  no  provision  made 
for  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  repair  the 
dilapidated  shanties  which  served  for  houses,  and 
were  not  even  allowed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh¬ 


boring  villages  until  spring,  as  Stempel  had  sug¬ 
gested.  Those  who  did  so  were  cruelly  driven  back 
by  Cossacks.  Epidemics  of  scurvy  and  smallpox 
occurred  soon  after  (“  Archives  of  Klierson-Bessa- 
rabia  Board  of  Administration,”  report  of  Feb.  15, 
1849,  No.  116;  see  also  Harold  Frederic,  “The  New 
Exodus,”  pp.  78,  79,  New  York,  1892).  After  1849, 
Jewish  immigrants  from  northwestern  Russia  were 
directed  chiefly  to  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
where,  up  to  1856,  fifteen  colonies’ 
Colonies  at  sheltering  766  families,  were  founded! 
Ekateri-  The  Ekaterinoslav  colonies  were  un- 
noslav.  der  the  management  of  a  director 
appointed  by  the  Kherson-Bessarabia 
bureau  of  government  domains,  and  were  divided 
into  four  districts,  with  an  overseer  at  the  head  of 
each.  The  colonists  elected  their  own  aldermen, 
all  the  other  authorities  being  Christians.  Hebrew 
schools  (Jiedarim)  were  prohibited  in  the  colonies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav 
in  1890: 


Name  of  Colony. 

Land  in 
Deciatines.* 

Families. 

Hired 

Help. 

Bogodarovka . 

1,050 

278 

4 

Gorkaya . 

780 

252 

16 

Grafskaya . 

910 

181 

3 

Khlyebodarovka . 

570 

81 

1 

Krasnoselka . 

1,260 

319 

3 

Mezhirech . 

1,110 

290 

24 

Nadezhnaya . 

1,230 

351 

12 

Neclmyevka . 

630 

206 

5 

Novoziatopol . 

1,860 

458 

20 

Priyutnaya. . . . 

870 

169 

5 

Roskosbnaya . 

780 

178 

Rovnopol . 

1,190 

219 

*4 

Sladkovodnaya . 

840 

193 

2 

Trudolyubovka . 

960 

292 

11 

Veselaya . 

810 

244 

7 

Zatishye . 

1,600 

233 

Zelionoepole . 

1,170 

370 

’i 

Total . 

17,620 

4,314 

121 

*  1  deciatine  =  2.70  acres. 


Of  the  hired  help,  106  persons  were  Christians  and 
25  were  Jews  (K.  Sluchevski,  “  Yevreiskiya  Kolonii,  ” 
in  “Russki  Vyestnik,”  iv.  206,  1890). 

In  1856  Evzel  (Joseph)  Gunzburg  gave  the  gov¬ 
ernment  10,000  rubles,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  in  providing  annual  rewards  for  the  best 
Jewish  farmers;  the  recipients  to  be  determined  by 
the  Minister  of  Domains  (“ Civil  Code,”  vol.  xxxi. 
No.  30,  672). 

After  1856  only  four  more  colonies  were  founded; 
namely,  two  in  the  government  of  Kherson  and 
two  in  that  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Under  a  law  en¬ 
acted  in  1866  Jewish  colonization  ceased  entirely. 
The  measure  was  adopted  mainly  for  financial  rea¬ 
sons,  the  basket  fund  no  longer  sufficing  for  both 
colonization  and  education.  Besides  this, "New  Rus¬ 
sia  was  no  longer  in  need  of  artificial  colonization. 
The  reports  of  Y.  A.  Islavin,  an  official  who  visited 
the  colonies  in  1851  and  again  in  1865,  enable  a 
comparison  of  those  years  to  be  made.  Instead  of 
the  15.  colonies  in  1847  there  were  37 
Contrast  in  1865  —  20  in  Kherson  and  17  in 
between  Ekaterinoslav;  the  2,210  families  in 
1851  and  1851,  consisting  of  14,780  persons,  had 
1865.  increased  in  1865  to  2,873  families, 
consisting  of  32,943  persons;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  85,563  deciatines  of  cultivated  land  in  1851, 
there  were  in  1865,  129,521  deciatines. 

The  following  figures  contrasting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colonies  in  1851  and  in  1865  will  be  of 
interest : 
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Kherson. 

Ekaterinoslav. 

1851. 

1865. 

1851. 

1865. 

59 

98 

2 

98 

UUlUXO  DUliUJugoi 

■nmVot'p  HnimPS . . . 

1,507 

188 

2.023 

269 

922 

1  llVnLtJ  nvuDco.* . 

269 

58 

295 

XjXpUl  v  X:  til  lUvi  «•  • 

1,205 

440 

.... 

4 

997 

2,228 

499 

1,034 

Cows  and  Calves . 

4,062 

1,393 

5,579 

4,291 

788 

1,668 

1,230 

In  1869  the  Ministry  of  Domains  instituted  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  Jewish  settlers  of  the  New 
Russian  colonies,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
them  really  occupied  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  how  many  were  indigent  and  worthless.  As  a 
result,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  10, 859  men,  women, 
and  children  were  expelled  from  the  class  of  agri¬ 
culturists.  In  1874  all  reserve  lands,  which  had 
been  counted  as  part  of  the  colonies,  were  taken 
away  from  them.  . 

In  the  western  governments  the  Jewish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colonies  were  founded  after  the  publication  of 
the  edict  of  1885.  There  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  settle  on  government  as  well  as  on  private  lands, 
and  for  founding  colonies  wealthy  Jews  were  re¬ 
warded  with  the  title  of  honorary  citizens.  In 
1848,  158  families,  comprising  946  persons,  settled 
on  government  lands.  Eleven  years  later  (1859)  the 
settling  of  Jews  on  such  land  in  the  western  gov¬ 
ernments  ceased  entirely;  and  in  1864  they  were 
deprived  of  the  permission  even  to  settle  on  private 
lands.  In  1870  there  were  84,475  Jews  settled  in  the 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  the  western  governments, 
distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Government. 

Number  of 
Settlements. 

Number  of 
Individuals. 

Land  in 
Deciatines. 

20 

1,376 

2,655 

32 

7,980 

2,477 

2,719 

15 

2,252 

Minsk . . 

25 

3,923 

3,577 

Moliilev . 

77 

2,250 

8,413 

Podolsk . 

14 

9,411 

8,470 

Wilnn, . 

18 

2,960 

2,069 

Vitebsk. . 

5 

824 

749 

Volhynia . 

10 

3,274 

2,947 

Total . . 

216 

34,475 

33,851 

The  above  numbers  have  since  considerably  de¬ 
creased. 


State  of  Russo-Jewisti  Agriculture. 


Government. 

Owned  by 
Landlords. 

Owned  by 

Small  Farmers. 

Leased. 

Total 

Deciatines.  * 

Percentage  of 
all  the  Land 
in  the  Government. 

Percentage  of 
Jewish  Population 
in  the  Government. 

Bessarabia  .... 

109,210 

167,539 

276,749 

9.1 

12.1 

Chernigov  . 

79,876 

139,505 

219,381 

5.8 

4-4: 

Ekaterinoslav.  • 

01,007 

30,257 

58,058 

149,322 

2.5 

3.2 

Grodno . 

21,085 

3,573 

294,953 

319,510 

10.6 

19.7 

Kherson.,  .  .. 

218,843 

254,050 

472,893 

8.4 

9.5 

Kiev.  .  . 

11  477 

261,518 

272,955 

6.3 

14.6 

Kovno . 

4,033 

2,252 

36,432 

42,717 

1.3 

19. 

Podolsk . 

6,857 

2,006 

240.108 

248,971 

6.9 

18.7 

Poltava.  . 

40,836 

172,379 

213,215 

5-3 

3.5 

Taurida  (Cri¬ 

mea)  . 

84,580 

161 

24.891 

109,632 

2.1 

2.5 

Vitebsk . 

32,173 

749 

44,278 

77,200 

2.2 

12.9 

Volhynia . 

13,916 

408 

304,948 

319,272 

5.8 

14.9 

*  1  deciatine  =  2.70  acres. 


The  preceding  table,  published  in  “  Statisticheski 
Vremennik  Rossiskoi  Imperii  ”  (Statistical  Annals  of 
the  Russian  Empire),  3d  series,  part  2,  edited  by  Y . 
Alenitzyn,  St.  Petersburg,  1884,  shows  the  extent 
of  land  owned  and  leased  by  Jews  in  western  and 
southwestern  Russia  in  1881. 

These  results  were  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
was  exactly  in  this  year  1881  that  the  colonies  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  check  to  their  development  by 
the  riots,  which  actually  reached  the  colonies  of 
Kherson  and  Bessarabia  and  disturbed  the  sense  of 
security  in  all  the  rest.  Several  of  the  best  Jewish 
farmers  in  Bessarabia  emigrated  in  that  year  to  the 
United  States  and  Palestine. 

The  May  Laws  of  1882  (put  into  application  m 
1891)  influenced  the  development  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colonies  of  Russia  only  indirectly.  They  put 
a  stop  to  all  immigration  of  the  J ewish  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  into  the  villages,  and  indeed  sent  no  less 
than  50,000  from  the  villages  into  the  towns.  By 
this  means  the  development  of  agricultural  tastes 
among  the  Russian  Jews  was  effectively  arrested. 

But  the  Agricultural  Colonies  were  particularly 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  these  enactments. 
In  1880  a  fund  to  promote  handicraft  and  agricul¬ 
ture  among  the  Russian  Jews  was  initiated,  with 
a  capital  of  200,000  rubles,  by  S.  Poliakov,  Baron 
H.  Giinzburg,  A.  Sack,  Leon  Rosenthal,  M.  Fried- 
land,  and  others.  Seven  years  later 

Recent  (1887)  the  amount  of  this  fund  (1,110,- 
Progress.  271  rubles)  was  turned  over  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  government  treas¬ 
ury.  In  1891  an  agricultural  school,  affiliated  with 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  was  opened  at  Odessa. 
In  1899  the  government  granted  Baron  H.  Giinz- 
bur£r  permission  to  found  a  Jewish  agricultural 
colony  on  his  estate  in  the  district  of  Bendery,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bessarabia.  The  colony  is  called  Ros- 
sianka,  and  covers  500  deciatines  of  land,  of  which 
400  are  under  cultivation,  each  farmer  being  enti¬ 
tled  to  20.  The  remaining  100  deciatines  are  re¬ 
served  for  a  common  pasture  and  for  future  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  farms.  All  the  settlers,  except  soldiers 
that  have  served  their  time,  must  be  graduates  of 
some  agricultural  school ;  and  all  storekeepers  must 
be  Christians  (“  Aliiasaf,”  1899,  p.  361). 

In  1900,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  there  were 
more  than  100,000  Jewish  agriculturists  in  Russia 
cultivating  their  own  farms,  60,000  of  whom  are  set¬ 
tled  in  170  colonies.  In  South  Russia,  Jews  in  great 
numbers  seek  work  on  Christian  estates  and  find 
ready  employment  there.  In  Siberia,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Krasnoyarsk,  there  are  numerous  Jew¬ 
ish  agriculturists  who  have  established  themselves 
on  single  farms;  and,  except  as  to  their  religion,  they 
differ  little  from  the  general  mass  of  the  peasants. 

In  Poland,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of 
1887,  Jews  owned  about  270,000  deciatines.  In  the 
government  of  Plotzk  there  are  three 

Poland,  settlements,  Kukhari,  Dzhikovich,  and 
Rodolobovka,  which  were  founded  in 
the  thirties  by  the  local  Jewish  landowner,  Solomon 
(Zelman)  Posner,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
vice-regent.,  Count  Paskevicli.  These  settlements 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are  inhabited  by 
500  Jewish  farmers.  There  are  also  some  farmers 
scattered  in  the  government  of  Radom.  In  Bessa¬ 
rabia  many  Jews  cultivate  the  vine.  There  are  nine 
colonies,  mainly  in  the  district  of  Soroki,  with,  a 
population  of  4,300  and  an  area  of  over  3,000  decia¬ 
tines.  In  the  same  district  there  are  about  twenty 
villages  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  cultivate 
the  vine,  tobacco,  and  fruit  (“  Yos.”  April  20, 1900). 

In  the  periodical  “  Kaspi  ”  for  April,  1895,  a  good 
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description  is  given  of  the  Vartaslien  settlement  in 
the  district  of  Nookha  (government  of  Elisabetli- 
pol),  which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  Jewish  tobacco- 
planters  (350  families). 

The  following  two  tables  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Odessa  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Jewish  Agricul¬ 
turists  and  Artisans  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  No. 
I.  shows  that  in  1896  nearly  97,000  Jews  in  Russia 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Besides  these  colo¬ 
nists  who  were  grouped  in  settlements  there  were 
numerous  single  families  occupied  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  as  shown  in  table  No.  II. 


There  were  also  about  1,800  Jewish  field-laborers 
employed  in  1896  on  about  25  different  estates  in 
Bessarabia,  Grodno,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Podolsk,  and 
Poltava. 

III.— Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Russia  in  189S-99. 
(Data  Collected  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa¬ 
tion.) 


Governments. 

Number  of 
Colonies. 

Number  of 
Jewish 
Agricultur¬ 
ists. 

Land  Oc¬ 
cupied  by 
Them,  iii 
Deciatines. 

Bessarabia . 

6 

3,960 

2,906 

Ekaterinoslav . . 

17 

8,597 

17,660 

Grodno . 

13 

1,505 

4,198 

Kherson . 

21 

22,801 

42,336 

Kiev . 

19 

2,965 

2,372 

Kovno . 

20 

1,520 

2,854 

Minsk . 

25 

5,540 

6,431 

Moghilev . 

75 

5,290 

4,954 

Podolsk .'. . 

14 

3,330 

2,125 

Vitebsk . . 

19 

865  . 

110 

Volhynia . 

14 

4,940 

5,426 

Wilna . . 

35 

1,910 

4,413 

Total . 

ao 

i- 

'M 

63,223 

95,785 

IV.— Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia  outside  of  thf 
Colonies,  in  1899.  Information  Gathered  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Jewish  Colonization  Committee,  Received  through 
Baron  David  GOnzburg. 


I.— Jewish  agriculturists  in  Russia, 

1896. 

Governments. 

Number  of 
Jewish 
Agricultu¬ 
ral  Settle¬ 
ments. 

Number  of 
Persons. 

Cultivated 
Land  in 
Deciatines.* 

Bessarabia . 

7 

2,100 

2,900 

Ekaterinoslav . 

17 

7,849 

16,220 

Grodno . 

20 

2,752 

2,665 

Kherson . 

22 

19,419 

41,790 

Kiev . 

32 

15,960 

2,719 

Kovno . .. 

15 

4,954 

2,252 

Minsk . 

25 

7,946 

Mohilev . 

77 

4,500 

8,413 

Podolsk . 

14 

18,822 

8,470 

Plotzk . 

3 

500 

240 

Vitebsk . 

5 

1,648 

749 

Volhynia . 

10 

6,548 

2,947 

Wilna.... . 

18 

3,932 

2,069 

Total . 

265 

96,930 

95,011 

*  1  deciatine  =  2.70  acres. 

II—  Jewish  Workers  on  Plantations  in  Russia,  1896.  | 

Governments. 

Culture  of 

Gardening, 

Tobacco. 

etc. 

Bessarabia . 

1,358 

245 

Chernigov . 

384 

92 

Ekaterinoslav . 

168 

5 

Grodno . 

2,869 

631 

Kherson . 

1,138 

Kiev . . . 

801 

200 

Kovno . 

612 

1,351 

Minsk . 

390 

1,896 

Podolsk . 

839 

169 

Poltava . 

308 

6 

Taurida . 

223 

1 

Vitebsk . 

320 

30 

Volhynia . 

125 

51 

Wilna . 

503 

522 

Total . 

10,038  | 

5,276 

Governments. 

Horticul¬ 

ture. 

Tobacco 

Culture. 

Viti¬ 

culture. 

Number  of 
Persons. 

Number  of 
Deciat. 

Number  of 
Persons. 

Number  of 
Deciat. 

Number  of 
Persons. 

Number  of 
Deciat. 

Bessarabia . 

.  721 

1,568 

789 

1,512 

459 

776 

Chernigov . . 

551 

599 

114 

467 

Courlarid  . 

36 

56 

Ekaterinoslav.. . . 

3 

15 

Grodno . 

2,047 

1,174 

35 

25 

Kalish . . 

44 

53 

Kherson . 

56 

81 

26 

104 

31 

60 

Kiev . 

170 

240 

4 

Kovno . . . 

1,495 

1,633 

3 

Kveltzy . 

35 

17 

Lomzha . 

234 

390 

15 

.... 

"’i 

Lublin . 

497 

168 

4 

Minsk....... . 

1,849 

1,642 

Mohilev . 

811 

1,152 

2 

5 

- 

2 

Petrokov . 

81 

22 

Plotzk . 

194 

146 

Podolsk . 

935 

805 

441 

357 

117 

260 

Poltava . . . 

177 

1,185 

24 

128 

Radom . 

44 

811 

Suvalki . 

445 

938 

Syedletz . 

165 

260 

Taurida . 

61 

46 

**38 

"38 

Vitebsk . 

105 

55 

Volhynia . 

490 

393 

'  300 

’  ’  48 

...j 

Warsaw . 

160 

531 

Wilna . 

578 

1,132 

Total . j 

11,984 

15,112 

1,746 

2,646 

665 

1,136  : 

i  S 

'll. 

i w  v 

■s::  *■, 

!§F~ 

,11° 


c.i 


366 

35 

99 

3 
844 

72 

114 

41 

617 

358 

174 

452 

726 

563 

151 

140 

407 

45 

210 

222 

181 

4 

305 

373 

231 

452 


From  numerous  official  reports  of  Benkendorff, 
Barons  Hahn  and  Stempel,  Kartzev  and  Islavin,  up  to 
1886  (summarized  in  Nikitin),  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  New  Russia  are  in  no  way  behind 
the  Christian  Russian  villages  in  rational  farming. 
If  the  colonies  have  not  been  as  great  a  success  as 
was  anticipated,  the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  method 
of  foundation  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
by  officials  than  with  the  Jewish  colonists  them¬ 
selves. 

Bibliography  :  Nikitin,  YevreiskiyaZemledyelcheskiyaEol - 
on vi,  in  Vos.  1882-89;  also  in  book  form,  St.  Petersburg,  1887; 
Orshanski,  Yevrei  v  Rossii,  pp.  110  efc  seq.,  283  et  sea.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1877 ;  Wohl,  Yevrei  Zemledyeletz ,  supplement 
to  Ha-Karm  el,  1860,  Nos.  12-15;  Perl,  Bohen  Zaddik ,  Prague, 
1838;  Ha-Shahar,  1876,  vii.  361  et  seq.,  418  et  seq. Frederic, 
The  New  Exodus ,  pp.  25, 77;  Ally,  Zeit.  d.  Jud.  1883,  p.  586; 
Bucboltz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Riga ,  1899,  p.  57 ;  Yevreiskii/a 
Zemledyelclieskiya  Kolonii ,  in  Efron’s  Russian  translation 
of  Brockhaus1  Konversationslexikon ,  St.  Petersburg,  1894; 
Uleinikov,  Yevreiskiya  Zemledyclcheskiya  Kolonii  Ekciteri- 
noslavskoi  G'libernii ,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ;  Afanasyev  Chuzh- 
binski,  Sobranie  Sochineni ,  vii.  241  et  seq.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1893 Kahan,  Yevrei  Zemledyeltzy ,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg.  1880; 
Statisticheski  Vremennik  Rossiskoi  Imperii ,  3d.  series,  part 
ii,  St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

H.  R. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  :  With  the  exception  of  the 
partly  successful  experiment  by  thirteen  Jewish 
families  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1837  (see  below), 
Jewish  agriculture  and  Agricultural  Colonies  in 
America  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  great  Russo- 
Jewish  migration  of  1881-82. 

The  first  agricultural  colony  settled  by  Jews  in 
the  United  States  was  founded  at  "Wawarsing,  Ul¬ 
ster  county,  New  York,  in  1837,  and 
First  J ew-  was  named  Siiolom  (“  Peace”).  It  was 
ish  Colony,  founded  by  thirteen  Jewish  families— 
under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Moses 
Cohen — who  left  New  York  city,  where  they  had 
been  living,  to  engage  in  agriculture  on  farms  which 
they  had  purchased.  For  five  years  they  tried  to 
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make  farming  pay,  but  were  compelled  to  add  to 
tlu  ii  earnings  from  the  land  by  manufacturing  on 
:l  small  scale  and  by  trading.  Some  of  the  original 
settlers  moved  out  of  the  colony  during  this  period, 
an<l  other  Jewish  families  joined;  but  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  support  themselves  by  farming,  they 
,id  their  holdings  and  moved  away  (1842). 

Tho  first  agricultural  colony  of  Russian  Jews  in 
th.  United  States  settled  on  Sicily  Island,  Cata¬ 
houla  parish,  near  Bayou  Louis,  Louisiana,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  not  far  from 
Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  river.  It  comprised 
35  families  from  Kiev  and  25  families 
from  Elizabeth  grad,  andhad  been  partially  organized 
in  Russia.  When  the  colonists  arrived  in  America  in 
October,  1881,  they  found  that  negotiations  for  the 


into  three  groups,  so  as  to  work  most  effectively  on 
the  land  that  had  been  purchased  in  three  tracts. 
The  ground  was  tilled,  and  corn,  cotton,  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  planted.  The  colonists  worked  with 
energy,  building  fences  and  generally  improving 
the  land,  when,  early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  the  en¬ 
tire  region  was  flooded  owing  to  an  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  river — houses,  cattle,  implements,  and 
crops  being  all  swept  away,  and  an  expenditure 
estimated  at  over  820,000  was  rendered  nugatory. 
Some  of  the  colonists  removed  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  others  purchased 
isolated  farms  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  where  they 
are  now  successfully  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  July,  1882,  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  Russian  from 
Kiev,  president  of  the  Louisiana  colony,  headed  a 


General  View  of  Woodbine  Colony,  New  Jersey. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


establishment  of  the  colony  in  Louisiana  had  been 
completed  by  IT.  Rosenthal  A  New  York  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  M.  S.  Isaacs,  Dr.  Julius  Goldman, 
M.  Ellinger, Charles  L.Bernlieim,  and  Henry  S.  Henry, 
acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
l  niverselle  of  Paris,  France,  advanced  the  colonists 
the  sum  of  §2,800,  nominally  as  a  loan  ;  and  they  pos¬ 
sessed  about  §2, 800  of  their  own.  A  tract  of  land, 
comprising  about  5.000  acres,  was  purchased  at 
$8  an  acre.  On  their  arrival  at  their  future  home, 
tiie  colonists  were  lodged  temporarily  in  three  old 
houses  that  still  stood  on  the  property,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  had  been  a  plantation,  and  since 
then  had  remained  uncultivated.  Lumber  (for  the 
erection  of  small  houses),  horses,  farm  implements, 
eattle,  poultry,  etc.,  were  forwarded  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  from  New  Orleans  by  a  local  committee  of 
Ike  Alliance,  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Weiss,  had  taken  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony. 

The  colonists,  who  numbered  173,  were  divided 
I. — IT 


group  of  20  Russian  families,  who  settled  on  farms 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  formed  a  colony  which  they 
South.  called  Cremieux.  It  was  situated  in 
Dakota.  Davison  county,  fourteen  miles  from 
Mt.  Vernon,  the*  nearest  railroad  station, 

I  and  twenty-six  miles  from  Mitchell,  the  county-seat. 

!  Most  of  the  colonists  had  quarter-section  farms  of  160 
!  acres  each,  while  some  of  the  farms  covered  as  much 
as  a  square  mile  (640  acres).  Among  the  settlers 
were  several  families  that  had  joined  the  ill-fated  set¬ 
tlement  in  Louisiana.  The  colonists  at  Cremieux  had 
I  means  of  their  own,  and  the  first  year  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  Oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
were  sown,  and  yielded  good  crops,  while  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  raising  of  fiax.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  wheat  was  more  extensively  cultivated :  but 
the  wheat-bug  made  its  appearance,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  drought  caused  the  death  of  many 
I  cattle.  In  the  third  year  thunderstorms  were  so  de 
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st ructive  to  the  standing  crops  that  the  colonists  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  farms;  but  the  rate  of 
interest  demanded  on  loans  was  so  high  that  most 
of  the  settlers  sold  out  and  moved  away.  A  few 
remained  a  year  or  two  longer;  but  excessive  in¬ 
terest  on  their  mortgages  and  a  scarcity  of  water 
proved  a  combination  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1885  they  also  left  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  failure  may  likewise  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  distance  of  the  colon}'  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  county-seat. 

Another  attempt  at  Jewish  colonization  in  South 
Dakota  was  made  soon  after,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  Twenty-live  un- 


were  lit  for  cultivation.  Water  was  scarce,  except 
in  the  spring,  when  mountain  floods  endangered  ex¬ 
istence  itself.  During  the  lirst  year  of  settlement 
there  were  in  all  15  families  at  Cotopaxi,  with  a 
total  of  04  persons.  After  many  hardships  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  compelled  to  leave  the  colony,  as  they 
could  not  make  a  living  from  the  soil,  and  had  no 
other  industries  from  which  to  derive  an  income. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  a  Jewish  agricultural  col¬ 
ony  of  socialists  was  established  in  "the  southwest¬ 
ern  portion  of  ( >regon,  near  the  Cali- 
Oregon.  fornia  line,  by  a  party  of  Jews  from 
southwestern  Russia, who  called  them¬ 
selves  “Sons  of  the  Free,”  and  named  their  settle- 


The  schoolhouse.  Woodbine  Colony,  New  Jersey. 


(From  a  photograph.) 


married  young  men  settled  as  farmers  upon  a  tract 
of  land  near  Oremieux  at  a  place  which  they  called 
Bethlehem-Yehudah.  They  carried  on  their  work 
upon  a  communistic  basis;  but,  notwithstanding  out¬ 
side  support,  the  experiment  proved  unsuccessful. 
After  a  precarious  existence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  there  were  much  strife  and  discontent 
in  the  community,  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  agricultural  col¬ 
ony  in  Colorado  met  with  no  better  success.  On 
May  0,  1882,  12  families  were  sent  to 
Colorado.  Cotopaxi  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
with  means  furnished  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  The  colonists 
were  settled  on  government  land,  100  acres  being 
allotted  to  each  family;  but  of  1,780  acres  100  only  ! 


ment  New  Odessa.  The  colony  was  situated  265 
miles  from  Portland,  near  the  town  of  Glendale, 
on  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad.  Originally 
there  were  40  persons  in  this  settlement,  most  of  them 
unmarried,  and  many  of  them  would-be  social  re¬ 
formers.  A  grave  mistake  was  made  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  but  one-fourtli  of  it  being  capable 
of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  settlers  lost  courage 
before  the  first  harvest  and  went  away.  In  March. 
1884,  10  new  settlers  bought  700  acres  for  $4,800;  of 
which  about  100  acres  were  planted  in  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  A  few  of  the  colonists  tried 
to  support  themselves  by  cutting  ties  and  tire- 
wood  for  the  railroad,  hut  to  little  purpose.  This 
colonv,  too,  proved  a  failure,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1888. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  colony  of  Russo- 
Jewisli  farmers  in  wliat  is  now  North  Dakota.  This 
colony,  known  as  Painted  Woods, 
North.  was  located,  in  1882,  near  the  town  of 

Dakota.  Bismarck.  Twenty  families,  each  re¬ 
ceiving  ICO  acres,  made  the  initial  ex¬ 
periment,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Kev.  J.  Wechsler  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  his  Jewish 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  colony 
had  increased  to  54  families,  representing  some  200 
individuals;  but,  owing  to  prairie  fires  and  severe 
drought  during  the  winter  of  1884-85,  their  losses 
were  so  heavy  that  there  was  much  distress  among 
the  colonists.  Before  this  period  of  misfortune  be¬ 
gan  the  population  of  the  colony  consisted  of  71  men 
and  52  women  and  nearly  90  children.  By  the  spring 
of  1885  only  40  colonists  were  left.  Funds  had  been 
sent  during  the  winter  to  relieve  their  wants;  and, 
later,  a  sum  of  about  85,000  was  furnished  to  provide 
seeds,  implements,  horses,  and  cattle.  In  all,  about 
820,000  had  been  spent  upon  the  colony  by  thebe- 
ginning  of  1886.  In  that  }^ear  the  crops  failed,  en¬ 
tailing  much  suffering  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
In  1887  the  colonists,  having  met  with  no  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  their  predecessors,  were  obliged  to  give  up. 
It  is  said  that  a  few  Jewish  farmers,  survivors  of 
this  colony,  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  through 
North  Dakota. 

On  March  27,  1884,  an  agricultural  colony  was 
founded  in  Pratt  county,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kansas,  which  was  named  after  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore.  At  first  the  prospects  of  this  colony  were 
promising;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  was  beset  with  difficulties  that 
had  been  underestimated.  As  the  settlers  were  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  hard  work  entailed  by  farming  in  this 
region,  they  were  compelled  to  sell  the  land  and 
leave.  Some  of  them  settled  at  Alliance,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  while  most  of  them — in  all,  17  families — were  es¬ 
tablished,  April,  1885,  near  Lasker,  in  Ford  county, 
Kansas,  by  the  Montefiore  Agricultural  Aid  Society 
of  New  Y ork.  About  nine  square  miles  of  land  were 
purchased,  and  each  family  was  given  a  farm  of  160 
acres.  For  some  years  the  colony  throve,  but  in  the 
end  was  also  unsuccessful. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Cincinnati  another  attempt  at  colonizing  in  Kansas 
had  been  made  in  1882.  This  settle- 

Kansas.  ment,  which  was  called  Beer-sheba, 
was  located  in  TIodgeman  connt3T. 
Here,  again,  prospects,  apparently  bright,  were  soon 

dimmed.  Owing  to  disputes  between  the  colonists 
and  the  managers  of  the  settlement  the  latter  sold 
all  the  animals  and  implements,  thus  subjecting  the 
former  to  many  hardships.  In  order  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  the  farmers  sought  employment  in  Dodge 
City,  Garden  Cityr,  ancf  other  places,  where  they 
worked  at  trades,  while  tlieir  families  remained  on 
the  farms.  They  continued  to  struggle  on,  and  in 
a  few  cases  succeeded  in  making  their  farms  moder¬ 
ately  profitable;  but  as  a  colony  the  attempt  was 
not  a  success. 

A  third  agricultural  colony,  known  as  Hebron, 
was  established  in  southern  Kansas.  This  settle¬ 
ment  comprised  80  families,  one-half  having  private 
means,  the  other  being  aided  by  the  Montefiore  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Aid  Society.  Only  a  few  families  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  farms  pay,  and,  as  a  whole, 
the  attempt  was  a  failure. 

rIu  March,  1886,  Gilead,  in  Comanche  county, 
Kansas,  was  settled  by  20  families,  most  of  whom 
were  Rumanian;  while  Touro  was  begun  with  12 
Russian  families,  and  Leeser,  in  Finney  county, 
witli  a  still  smaller  number.  What  lias  been  said 


of  the  other  Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  of  Kansas 
applies  also  to  these.  Each  attempt  was  a  struggle 
beset  with  hardships,  rewarded  by  occasional  suc¬ 
cess,  and  ending  in  complete  failure. 

In  1882  Lazarus  Silberman,  a  banker  of  Chicago, 
settled  12  Russo-Jewish  families  on  300  acres  of  land 
in  Michigan,  lying  on  the  shores  of  Carp  lake,  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Michigan  and  Grand  Traverse  hay. 
After  many  difficulties  with  the  settlers,  who  either 
would  not  or  could  not  make  any  payments  on  the 
amounts  advanced  to  them,  Silberman  abandoned 
the  enterprise;  and  soon  after  the  colonists  dis¬ 
banded.  The  failure  was  ascribed  as  much  to  lack 
of  capital  as  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  not 
practical  agriculturists. 

In  August,  1891, 16  families  of  Russian  Jews  settled 
in  Huron  county,  Michigan,  some  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bad  Axe.  They  called  their 
Michigan,  settlement  Palestine.  The  land  was 
wild  hut  good.  The  colonists  took  it 
on  five-year  contracts,  agreeing  to  pay  812  an  acre 
for  their  holdings,  each  family  contracting  for  40  to 
60  acres.  This  settlement,  like  most  of  the  other  at¬ 
tempts  at  Jewish  colonization  in  the  United  States, 
was  begun  too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  means 
to  tide  the  colonists  over  the  unproductive  period  and 
to  secure  them  against  probable  losses  from  drought, 
fire,  and  flood.  They  succeeded  in  erecting  a  few 
shanties  and  log  houses,  but  these  were  insufficient 
for  tlieir  needs ;  and  they  ran  into  debt  for  the  few 
horses  and  cows  that  they  were  able  to  obtain.  In 
the  spring  of  1892  the  Beth-El  Hebrew  Relief  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Detroit  (a  city  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
miles  southwest  of  the  colony)  sent  food  and  tools 
to  the  colonists,  and  on  their  behalf  applied  to  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  which,  at  this  time  and  in 
subsequent  years,  gave  them  substantial  help.  In 
spite  of  this  support  the  farmers  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Four  or  five  have  given  up  their  holdings, 
while  the  rest  are  still  struggling  on  in  the  hope 
of  eventually  paying  off  their  burden  of  debt.  In 
October,  1897,  there  were  13  men,  11  women,  and  39 
children  in  the  colony.  In  April,  1900,  there  were 
but  8  families,  and  these,  too,  would  have  left  but 
for  the  frequent  and  substantial  aid  rendered  by 
philanthropic  organizations. 

Among  other  Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  having 
only  brief  existence  may  be  mentioned  one  estab¬ 
lished  by  15  Jewish  families  in  1S83  on  land  pur¬ 
chased  with  their  own  funds  near  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  I>.  C.  This  colony  they  called  Washing'toix, 

and  it,  too,  was  doomed  to  failure.  Through  the 
efforts  of  some  philanthropic  Jewish  residents  of 
Baltimore  9  families  were  established  in  November, 
1882,  at  a  place  called  Waterview,  on 
Virginia,  the  Rappahannock  river,  in  Virginia, 
but  before  1886  this  colony  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  dozen  Jewish  families  were  colonized 
in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia,  in  18S2,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long. 

Among  several  other  futile  attempts  at  Jewish 
agricultural  colonization  between  1882  and  1892  was 
one  in  Calaveras  county,  California. 

Jewish  agricultural  colonization  in  Connecticut 
dates  from  the  settlement  of  three  Jewish  families, 
in  1891,  at  New  London  and  Norwich, 
Connecti-  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
cut.  New  York  city,  with  money  provided 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund.  The  families  were  sent~to  work  in  mills,  but 
by  strict  economy  they  succeeded  in  a  few  years 
in  saving  enough  money  to  enable  the  heads  of  the 
families,  avIio  had  been  dairy-farmers  in  Russia,  to 
buy  cheap  farms  near  Norwich.  Not  long  after,  in 
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1892,  one  Hayyim  Pankin,  a  Russian  Jew,  aided  by 
the  Baron*  de  Hirseli  Fund,  bought  a  farm  near 
Chesterfield.  He  soon  succeeded  in  inducing  28 
other  Jewish  families  to  settle  near  the  same  place. 
They  all  engaged  mainly  in  dairy -farming,  as  the 
soil  was  not  rich  enough  to  make  market-gardening 
profitable,  although  each  farmer  raised  his  own  fod¬ 
der  and  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  required 
for  his  family.  The  general  method  by  which  these 
farms  were  purchased  was  by  the  payment  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  in  cash,  the  balance  remaining  on 
mortgage  at  5  or  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Later,  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  made  loans  on  second  mort¬ 
gage  to  some  of  the  farmers,  to  enable  them  to  im¬ 
prove  their  holdings.  The  population  of  Chesterfield 
has  been  unstable.  Of  the  28  families  that  settled 
in  August,  1892,  onlyr  15  remained  in  the  autumn  of 
1894;  but  18  others  had  come  in  the  meantime,  so 
that  in  the  latter  year  the  total  number  of  Jewish 
farmers  was  38.  In  1897,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  a  steam 
creamery  was  erected  and  a  synagogue  was  built.  In 
size  the  farms  range  from  32  to  132  acres,  the  average 
being  about  60;  the  price  paid,  including  buildings, 
averages  $15  an  acre.  While  some  of  the  original 
settlers  who  were  unsuccessful  left  the  colony,  new¬ 
comers  took  their  places,  so  that  the  population  has 
not  decreased. 

The  general  statistics  of  Jewish  Agricultural  Col¬ 
onies  in  Connecticut  maybe  summarized  as  follows: 
In  April,  1891,  2,876  acres  of  farm  land  were  owned 
by  19  Hebrew  immigrant  families  (compare  ‘‘Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Year  Book,”  1899-1900,  pp.  281  and  283). 
These  farms  cost  $20,800,  of  which  sum  $o,840  was 
paid  in  cash.  The  total  Jewish  farming  population 
at  that  time  was  143  persons.  In  January,  1892,  the 
number  of  acres  of  woodland  and  pasture  owned  by 
Jewish  farmers  was  7,843,  of  which  1,420  acres  were 
cleared.  The  purchase  price  of  these  lands  was 
$89,600,  of  which  $36,050  had  been  paid,  the  balance 
remaining  on  mortgage  at  5  or  6  per  pent.  These 
farms  were  owned  by  52  families,  consisting  of  491 
persons.  The  farmers  owned  229  head  of  cattle. 

In  December,  1899,  there  were  600  Jewish  farmers 
in  New  England,  mainly  in  Connecticut,  with  some 
scattered  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  estimated  that 
$1,100,000  had  been  invested  by  them  in  their  hold¬ 
ings,  $1,250,000  remaining  on  mortgage.  .  The  prin¬ 
cipal  groups  of  settlements  in  Connecticut  are  at 
Chesterfield,  Colchester,  and  Montville,  with 
others  near  Norwich  and  New  London. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Colonies  in  the 
United  States  the  most  important  are  those  founded 
in  New  Jersey.  With  few  exceptions 
New  they  were  all  established  in  the  soutli- 

Jersey.  ern  part  of  the  state,  and  include 

Alliance,  Bosenhayn,  Carmel, 
Woodbine,  Montefiore,  May’s  Landing,  Hal- 
berton,  Malaga,  and  Hightstown.  Of  these 
only  the  first  four  still  (1900)  remain.  There  were 
300  Jewish  farmers  in  New  Jersey  at  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  in  1882,  200  in  1893,  and  only  76 
at  the  end  of  1896.  Through  aid  extended  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  Paris  in  1897, 
the  colonists  were  given  effective  help,  so  that  in 
1900  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  250  Jewish 
farmers  in  the  state — most  of  whom  were  settled  in 
the  southern  part.  Of  these  probably  not  more  than 
100  families  make  a  living  exclusively  by  farming. 

The  colony  of  Alliance  is  situated  in  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  about  a  mile  north  of  Broad¬ 
way — a  station  on  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Rail¬ 
road.  It  is  about  43  miles  southeast  of  Philadelphia, 
and  4  miles  from  Vineland,  the  nearest  market-town. 


The  colony  was  named  after  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  which  provided  funds  for  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Three  large  wooden  buildings  were  erected 
to  afford  temporary  shelter  for  the  colonists,  who 
were  brought  thither  in  May,  1882. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  covered  with  the 
bush  and  scrub-oak  common  in  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  At  the  outset  25  families,  principally  from 
cities  of  southern  Russia  (Elizabetligrad,  Odessa, 
Kiev,  etc.),  settled  at  Alliance,  but  this  number  soon 
increased  to  67  families.  The  first  winter  was  passed 
by  the  colonists  crowded  together  in  the  three  build¬ 
ings  mentioned,  their  needs  being  provided  for  in 
part  by  the  Hebrew  Emi  grant  Aid  Society.  The  next 
year  the  land  xvas  divided  into  fifteen-acre  farms; 
houses  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  cellar  were 
erected,  wells  sunk,  and  other  improvements  made. 
Contracts  were  entered  into  under  which  each  farmer 
was  to  pay  within  ten  years  $350  for  his  holding, 
the  house  being  reckoned  at  $150.  The  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  communal  purposes,  school-build¬ 
ings,  factories,  burial-ground,  etc.,  was  150. 

Each  family  during  the  first  year  of  settlement 
received  $8  to  $12  per  month  for  9  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  its  members,  and  $100  worth 
of  seed  for  planting.  Each  farmer  also  received 
some  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  small  farming  im¬ 
plements,  etc.  The  second  year  each  family  re¬ 
ceived  $30  worth  of  seed,  and  about  50  families  were 
also  supplied  with  sewing-machines.  One  of  the 
large  buildings  above  referred  to  was  converted  into 
a  cigar  factory  during  the  second  winter ;  but,  the 
hands  being  unskilled,  wages  were  very  low.  This 
industry  was  discontinued  the  next  year,  and  the 
colonists  suffered  very  much  in  consequence.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  these  hardships  and  discouragements,  by  the 
end  of  1884,  17  farmers  abandoned  their  holdings, 
which  reduced  the  population  to  50  families,  com¬ 
prising  250  persons.  About  this  time  a  party  of 
delegates  from  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  London. 
England  (Samuel  Montagu,  Benjamin  L.  Cohen, 
and  Dr.  A.  Asher),  visited  and  investigated  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colon v,  with  the  result  that  $10,000  was 
sent  for  its  aid  to  the  New  York  Hebrew  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  the  Alliance  Land  Trust  being  formed 
by  Henry  S.  Henry,  Isaac  Eppingcr,  Leopold  Ger- 
shcl,  Leonard  Lewisohn,  S.  Mulir,  F.  de  Sola  Men- 
des,  and  others.  About  $7,000  was  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  behalf 
of  the  colonists  generally,  the  remainder  being  used 
to  buy  horses,  cows,  implements,  etc.,  for  the  more 
deserving  among  them.  New  contracts  were  made 
whereby  one-half  of  the  farm  was  to  be  given  to  the 
holder  free  of  charge,  provided  the  other  half  was 
paid  for  in  equal  instalments  extending  over  thirty- 
three  years. 

Among  the  local  industries  established  at  Alliance 
were  a  shirt  factory  and  a  tailors’  shop,  the  employ¬ 
ment  from  which  materially  aided  the 
Local  colonists  during  the  winter  months. 
Industries.  In  1889  the  population  of  the  colony 
was  529,  of  whom  282  were  males  and 
247  females.  The  farmers  owned  1,400  acres  of  land, 
of  which  889  were  cultivated.  There  were  92  houses 
in  the  colony,  a  synagogue  (dedicated  July  29,  lbo 4 
a  library,  a  post-office,  and  a  night-school.  Through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  London,  tanois 
shops  have  been  established,  thus  affording  a  loca 
market  for  produce.  The  most  recent  statistics  ob¬ 
tainable  regarding  Alliance  show,  that  theie  aic 
(1900)  96  Jewish  families,  aggregating  512  persons 
in  and  around  the  colony  (including  Nonna), 
these,  33  families  devote  themselves  entirely  c 
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fanning,  15  entirely  to  tailoring,  12  combine  farming 
:lll(i  tailoring,  and  the  remaining  36  not  only  till  their 
farms  blit  also  follow  some  other  craft,  such  as  ma- 
Soiirv.  shoemaking,  carpentry,  etc.  Over  1,500  acres 
,1  ind  are  owned  by  these  settlers,  of  which  530  are 
<U  >ted  to  fruit,  577  to  vegetables,  and  the  remainder 
to  fodder  or  pasture.  There  are  87  dwelling-houses, 
with  14L  outbuildings.  The  capital  invested  in  1807 
wa<  8112,298,  of  which  868,033  had  been  repaid  in 
cash.  The  balance  remained  due.  The  value  of  the 
vcarly  productsof  the  soil  was  estimated  at  817,808. 
Tin-  colonists  then  owned  55  horses,  70  cows,  and 
4.7(10  fowls.  See  also  Alliance,  New  Jersey. 

Another  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  New  Jersey 
is  known  as  Carmel,  and  lies  in  Cumberland  county, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  midway  between 
Bridgeton  and  Millville.  The  nearest  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  colony  is  at  Rosenhayn,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Canned.  Seventeen  Russo- Jewish 
farmers,  aided  by  Michael  Heilprinof  New  York,  set¬ 
tled  here  in  1882,  and  called  the  place  Carmel.  A 


exclusively  by  tailoring.  These  families  own  1,029 
aeresof  land,  of  which  113 are  devoted  to  fruit-grow¬ 
ing,  504  to  raising  market  produce,  while  the  remain 
ing  land  is  devoted  to  pasture  or  fodder.  Of  the 
dwelling-houses,  46  are  occupied,  together  with  86 
barns  and  other  outbuildings.  The  total  value  of 
these  holdings  is  estimated  at  $84,574,  on  which  there 
is  tin  indebtedness  of  $26,273.  The  yearly  produce 
of  the  soil  was,  in  1900,  valued  at  $12,585;  that  ac 
tually  sold  brought  $8,200,  while  the  remainder  was 
consumed  by  the  producers.  The  settlers  of  Carmel 
own  36  horses,  114  cows,  and  3,300  fowls.  In  the 
community  several  factories  have  been  established — 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing — and  the  em¬ 
ployment  they  alford  is  a  source  from  which  many 
of  the  settlers  derive  their  principal  means  of  liveli 
hood. 

Rosenhayn,  another  colony  in  the  same  state,  is 
situated  in  Cumberland  county,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  Railroad.  It  was  founded  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  6  families  hav- 


The  Band  of  the  Woodbine  Colony. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


year  or  two  after  the  settlement,  7  of  the  original 
immigrants,  discouraged  by  the  poor  results,  left  the 
v 'luny,  but  their  places  were  soon  tilled  by  others 
who  came  from  western  Russia.  In  1889  the  colony 
contained  286  persons,  of  whom  150  were  men  and 
hoys  and  136  women  and  girls,  living  in  30  houses. 
Kighty-two  of  their  children  attended  the  public 
school.  The  farms  comprised  864  acres,  of  which 
tlx  Jewish  colonists  occupied  848  acres,  although 
only  123  were  under  cultivation.  Corn,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  vegetables,  and  berries  were  the  chief  crops. 
Luring  the  winter  the  farmers  supported  themselves 
hy  tailoring.  In  the  latter  part  of  1889,  owing  to  a 
gift  of  $5,000  hy  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirscli,  1,500  ad¬ 
ditional  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  and  36  new 
houses  erected  at  an  average  cost  of  $800  each. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  at  Carmel  has  been  one 
"1  varying  prosperity  and  depression.  Outside  aid, 
either  by  the  establishment  of  local  industries,  by  lib¬ 
eral  loans  on  mortgage  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or 
even  by  direct  gifts,  has  from  time  to  time  been 
necessary  to  enable  the  colony  to  exist.  Carmel  con- 
hiim  1.  in  1900,  89  Jewish  families,  whose  members 
a  l: ure gated  471  persons.  The  number  of  families  en- 
pge.l  exclusively  in  farming  is  19  ;  14 combine  farm- 
hi-  and  tailoring,  13  are  engaged  in  farming,  23  in 
trades  other  than  tailoring,  and  33  earn  their  living 


ing  been  sent  to  the  northern  part  of  Rosenhayn  in 
1883.  In  1887  other  Jewish  families  bought  land 
near  Rosenhayn,  and,  to  pay  for  it.  worked  at  tailor¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  following  year  37  addi¬ 
tional  families  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
they  were  sold  farm  land  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  build  houses  and  cultivate  a  certain  part  of 
their  holdings  within  a  spec i lied  time.  This  agree¬ 
ment  imposed  hardships  on  the  colonists ;  for.  in  order 
to  meet  their  payments,  they  had  to  work  at  tailor¬ 
ing.  For  some  time  they  lived  and  toiled  in  a  large 
wooden  building  opposite  the  Rosenhayn  railway 
station.  By  the  latter  part  of  1889  the  Jewish  set¬ 
tlers  owned  1,912  acres  at  Rosenhayn,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  only  261  acres  were  under  cultivation — produ 
ring  chiefly  berries,  corn,  and  grapes.  There  were  67 
families,  living  in  23  houses,  6  of  which  were  built 
by  local  Jewish  carpenters.  The  population  at  that 
time  amounted  to  294,  comprising  149  males  and  145 
females.  Sixty  of  the  children  attended  the  public 
school.  In  this  community  there  are  47  families,  who 
'  derive  a  living  wholly  or  in  part  from  their  farms, 

1  and  who  hold  a  total  of  1,388  acres,  of  which  948  are 
under  cultivation.  They  own  7.415  fruit-trees,  28,- 
770  grape-vines,  128  horses  and  cows,  and  upward  of 
6,000  fowls.  The  value  of  their  holdings  is  estimated 
at  $85,520,  upon  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of 
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§20,986.  Here,  as  at  tlie  other  successful  southern 
New  Jersey  Jewish  colonies,  there  are  factories,  where 
a  portion  of  the  people  earn  most  of  their  living  ex¬ 
penses,  thus  furnishing  a  local  market  that  pays  a 
fair  price  for  their  products  and  enabling  them  to 
avoid  the  expensive  freight  rates  and  commissions 
attaching  to  the  sale  of  produce  elsewhere. 

Woodbine,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Cape 
May  county,  New  Jerse}r,  at  the  junction  of  the 
West  Jersey  and  Seashore  and  the  South  Jersey 
railroads,  is,  at  the  present  time  (1901),  the  most 
successful  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  America.  It 
was  established  August  28,  1891,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Baron  de  Hirscli  Fund,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  carried  on  under  their  supervision.  The  land, 
comprising  about  5,300  acres,  was  purchased  for 
§37,500.  The  farms  are  located  around  the  town, 
which  contains  several  factories,  a  s}rnagogue,  a 
church,  two  public  schools,  a  number  of  stores,  and 
about  a  hundred  neat  frame  dwellings,  sheltering  a 
population  of  about  1,000  souls.  In  1901  there  were 
52  families  of  Jewish  farmers  at  Woodbine,  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  of  about  400  persons.  Of  the  farms 
49  contain  15  acres  each ;  two,  10  acres  each,  and 
one,  30  acres.  Of  the  total  of  785  acres  no  less  than 
500  are  under  cultivation.  The  principal  products 
are  berries,  small  fruits,  and  garden  truck,  as  well 
as  dairy  products.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
farms  is  about  §50,000.  Besides  these  farms,  the 
Baron  de  Hirscli  Agricultural  School  has  farm  land 
to  the  extent  of  270  acres,  of  which  121  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  The  town  affords  a  local  market 
for  farm  products,  and  the  townspeople  find  suffi¬ 
cient  employment  in  the  local  factories.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  system  of  combining  local  industries 
and  farming  gives  the  very  best  results. 

Various  other  attempts  to  establish  Jewish  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colonies  in  New  Jersey  have  failed.  The 
colony  at  Estelleville,  established  in  1882,  not  far 
from  Alliance,  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1883. 
Another  colony  at  Montefiore,  near  Belle  Plain,  a 
station  on  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  not  far  from 
Woodbine,  was  also  abandoned  soon  after  its  founda¬ 
tion,  leaving  28  houses  and  a  factory  standing.  In 
1891  a  syndicate  of  New  York  Jews  bought  up  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  of  land  for  farming  purposes 
about  four  miles  from  May’s  Landing,  in  Atlantic 
county,  but  the  colony  has  been  of  slight  importance. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  only 
by  the  combination  of  farming  and  local  factory 
employment  have  the  Jewish  colonies  in  southern 
New  Jersey  been  able  to  survive.  M.  R. 

Bibliography:  Price,  Russkie  Yevrei  v  Am er ike,  pp.  46-73: 
J.  D.  Eisenstein,  in  Ner  ha-Ma'amhi,  ii.  8-15,  64-72,  129-136, 
179-183 ;  Landsberg,  Hist,  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia ,  art.  entitled  Russian  Jews  as  American  Farmers. 

AGRICULTURE. — Historical  Aspects  :  Ag¬ 
riculture  was  the  basis  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Israelites ;  state  and  Temple  in  Palestine  were  alike 
founded  on  it.  At  the  outset  the  Hebrews  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  pastoral  tribe.  “  A  roaming  Aramean 
was  my  father,  ”  said  the  Israelite  when  offering  his 
first-fruits  as  a  thanksgiving  before  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xx vi.  5,  Heb.).  The  Patriarchs  are  mainly  herdsmen, 
pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  commons,  with¬ 
out  generally  cultivating  the  soil:  at  the  same  time 
Isaac  “  sowed  in  that  land  [Gerar],  and 

Israel  received  in  the  same  year  a  hundred- 
Originally  fold”  (Gen.  xxvi.12);  and  Joseph’s 
Pastoral,  dream  of  sheaves  of  corn  in  the  field 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  6,  7)  seems  to  betoken 
familiarity  with  agricultural  life.  But  Jacob  and  his 
sons  enter  Egypt  as  shepherds  only  (Gen.  xlvii.  3): 
and  this  pastoral  life  was  adhered  to  until  even  a 


later  period  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  ly  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  inhabiting  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  plain  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  by  the  clans  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  highlands  of  western  Palestine  (I  Sam. 
xxv.  2).  A  certain  dislike  to  agricultural  life  was,' 
however,  manifested  among  the  sons  of  Rechab  (Jei\ 
xxxv.  7).  The  entire  Mosaic  legislation  was  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  Israel’s  possession  of  Canaan  as  the 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  The  Sabbath  had  chief 
significance  to  a  people  that  had  passed  the  pastoral 
stage  and  that  employed  man  and  beast  in  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21).  Still  more  closely 
connected  with  agricultural  life  were  the  three  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  14-16).  The  system  of 
public  provision  for  the  poor  was  based  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  life :  the  Law  claimed  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest,  of  the  vineyard,  and  of  the  olive-grove 
for  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19-21).  The  Sabbatical  year  of  release— 
the  produce  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  cattle  (Ex.  xxiii.  11) — and  the 
Jubilee  year,  with  its  restitution  of  the  ancestral 
possessions  (Lev.  xxv.  28),  were  based  upon  an  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  (see  Agrarian  Laws;  Land  Ten¬ 
ure  ;  Sabbatical  Year). 

The  whole  conception  of  God  as  the  bountiful 
giver,  as  well  as  that  of  His  retributive  justice— deal¬ 
ing  blessings  to  the  observer  of  the  Law,  and  sor¬ 
rows  or  “  curses  ”  to  the  transgressor— 
Direct  Re-  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  fact  of 
lations  Israel’s  agricultural  enjo^yment  of  Ca- 
with  God.  naan  (Ex.  xxiii.  25;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-6, 10, 
20,  26 ;  Deut.  viii.  7-10,  xxviii.  3-5, 12, 
etc.).  Canaan  was  totally  dependent  for  its  fertility 
upon  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  God  would  grant  or 
withhold  according  as  Israel  was  faithful  or  unfaith¬ 
ful  (see  Driver,  “Commentary  on  Deut.”  pp.  129 et 
seq.).  The  impression  which  Palestine— with  its 
brooks  and  fountains,  its  valleys  and  hills,  its  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley,  its  plantations  of  vines  and  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates — made  upon  the  Israelites, 
unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  Agriculture,  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  episode  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  23 
et  seq.).  It  appears  that  when  the  magnificent  fruit 
of  the  country  was  shown  to  the  people,  far  from 
awakening  a  desire  to  take  possession  of  the  land  that 
“flowed  with  milk  and  honey,”  it  filled  them  with 
fear  by  reason  of  its  very  size,  just  as  did  the  uncom¬ 
monly  tall  men  and  strong  cities  that  the  spies  had 
seen.  Canaanite  agricultural  development  presented 
to  the  Hebrew  slieplierd-tribes  a  superiority  from 
which  they  shrank  with  a  self-depreciating  awe. 

Centuries  had  to  elapse  before  Judah  and  Israel 
could  dwell  safely  “  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba  ”  (I 
Kings,  iv.  25),  and  before  the  Hebrew  farmer  could 
feel  that  it  was  his  God  who  instructed  him  how 
to  plow  and  to  sow  and  to  cast  in  the  w heat  and  the 
barley  and  the  rye  (Isa.  xxviii.  26).  The  subjugated 
Canaanites  no  doubt  were  made  to  initiate  their  Is- 
raelitish  conquerors  into  the  practises 
Agri-  of  agricultural  life.  The  land  hitherto 

culture  held  to  be  watered  and  made  fruitful 
Learned  by  the  Canaanite  gods,  Baal  and  As- 
from  the  tarte,  was  conceived  to  be  henceforth 
Canaanites.  under  the  tutelage  of  the  national  deity 
of  Israel,  but  the  art  of  its  cultivation 
had  to  be  learned  from  its  former  owners,  and  hero 
was  a  fruitful  cause  for  the  people’s  continual  lapses 
into  Canaanite  idolatry.  The  unbridled  joy  of  the 
harvest  and  the  vintage  filled  the  land  with  songs 
and  dancing  (Judges,  ix.  27);  and  the  “high  places,” 
as  centers  of  idolatrous  worship,  continued  to  exert 
a  baneful  spell  upon  the  farming  population  settled 


Division  or  Fields  in  Modern  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bon  fils.) 


other  hand,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Midianitcs 
ami  Amalekitcs  regularly  destroyed  the  produce  of 
the  soil  when  the  sowing-time  had  passed  (Judges, 
vi.  2,  3) ;  and  in  King  Saul’s  time  there  was  no  smith 
found  in  the  land  to  sharpen  the  plowshares,  because 
the  Philistines  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  fur¬ 
nish  themselves  with  weapons  of  war  (I  Sam.  xiii. 
11*.  20).  The  great  stride  forward  made  during  the 
feign  of  Solomon  indicates  that  a  very  large  class 
of  the  Canaanite  population  must  have  been  sub- 
j'lirnted  to  perform  the  main  labor  of  farming  for 
Israel. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  described  by  the  Bible 
ns  the  destiny  and  duty  of  man  from  the  beginning. 
Adam  is  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
keep  it;  and  when  expelled  he  is  sent  forth  to  till 
the  ground  (Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23;  Ps.  civ.  14).  The  mil¬ 
lennium  of  peace  will  see  a  people  given  only  to  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  (Isa.  ii.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  11;  Ilosea,  xiv. 
T  Amos,  ix.  13 ;  Micali,  iv.  4;  Mai.  iii.  1 1 ;  Ps.  lxxxi.  IT 
[A  V.  l(i]).  The  blessings  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the 
Prophets  were  founded  upon  agricultural  life  (Gen. 
xxvii.  28;  Dent,  xxxiii.  13, 16,  28).  Judges, 


name  of  4*  Canaanite”  (Zeeli.  xiv.  21 :  compare  Ilosea. 
xii.  8  [A.  V.  7]).  This  attachment  to  the  soil  and  its 
cultivation  increased  rather  than  diminished  during 
the  Babylonian  Exile.  Houses  and  fields  and  vine¬ 
yards  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land  ” — this 
was  the  divine  message  sent  to  the  people  through 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  before  thecatas- 
In  Post-  trophe  came  upon  the  land  (Jer.  xxxii. 
exilic  15).  In  fact,  it  was  only  because  the 
Times.  land  did  not  have  its  Sabbath  years  of 
rest,  as  the  Law  prescribed,  that  the 
people  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  wamingof  Lev.  xxvi.  34,43.  Every 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  contained  the  promise 
|  of  great  agricultural  prosperity  for  the  exiled  Jew 
|  (Amos,  ix.  13  et  seq. ;  Isa.  xxxv.l;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26  et 
seq.).  Not  only  those  who  wandered  into  Babylonian 
I  captivity,  but' those  also  who  were  left  in  Judea, 

!  became  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil  (Jer.  xxix.  5;  II 
Kings,  xxv.  12).  The  words  of  Neh.  xiii.  15  give  us 
I  an  insight  into  the  wine  and  fruit  production  of  the 
■  Judean  colony,  which  was  considerable  enough  to  in- 
I  duce  the  Tyrians  to  erect  markets  in  J erusalem,  where 
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the  Jews  exchanged  their  produce  with  them  even 
on  the  sacred  Sabbath. 

We  have  an  excellent  description  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  a  non-Jewish  observer  in  the  Letter  of 
Aristeas  (§§  107-114),  written  in  the  second  century 
b.  c.,  and  in  Hecatmus,  fragments  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Diodorus,  xl.  3,  7.  Josephus  (“Contra 
Apionem,”  i.  22)  says:  “Unlike  other  cities  which, 
having  a  large  population,  neglect  agriculture,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highland  of  Samaria  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Idumaea  devote  great  labor  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil.  The  land  has  large  plantations 
of  olive-trees,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals, 
and  an  abundance  of  wine,  dates,  and  other  fruit. 
It  is  well  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.5’  In  the  same  work  (i.  12)  he  says:  “AVe 
neither  inhabit  a  maritime  country  nor  do  we  delight 
in  merchandise;  having  a  fruitful  country  for  our 
habitation,  we  take  pains  in  cultivating  that  only.  ” 
In  his  “  B.  J.  ”  ii.  3,  §§  2-4,  he  describes  Galilee  as 
“exceedingly  fertile,  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of 
all  sorts,  no  part  of  it  lying  idle;  its  many  villages 


tural  life  so  extensively  treated  of  in  the  Mishnah,  the 
whole  first  section,  Zera‘im  (with  the  exception  of 
the  first  treatise),  being  devoted  to  it. 

Love  for  Agriculture  was  assiduously  inculcated 
by  the  Jewish  sages.  “Hate  not  toilsome  occupa¬ 
tion  and  husbandry  appointed  by  the  Most  High 55 
(Ecclus.  [Siracli],  vii.  15,  Greek).  In  Vita  Ache  et 
Eva5,  22,  it  is  the  archangel  Michael  who  instructs 
Adam  in  paradise  how  to  sow  and  to  plant.  In  the 
Book  of  J ubilees,  xi.  Abraham  is  represented  as  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  method  of  plowing  the  field 
so  as  to  protect  the  seeds  against  birds.  In  Ex.  R. 
xxxix.  we  are  told  that  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  agricultural  seasons  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pales¬ 
tine  induced  Abraham  to  make  his  stay  there.  In  the 
Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  it  is  Issacliar,  the  model 
of  Essene  piety  (compare  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  xeix. ;  Targ\ 
Gen.  xlix.  15),  who  says  (Testament  of  Issacliar,  iii.  5)  : 
“I  became  a  husbandman  for  my  parents  and  breth¬ 
ren,  and  brought  in  the  fruits  of  the  field  according 
to  the  season,  and  my  father  blessed  me,  for  he  saw 
that  I  walked  in  simplicity.  .  .  .  Keep  therefore 


Plowing  and  Hoeing. 

(From  Wilkinson,  “  Ancient  Egyptians.”) 


full  of  people  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.”  So 
Perea,  “in  spite  of  its  rougher  soil,  is  richly  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  chiefly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
palm-tree.”  “ Still  more  fruitful  are  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Samaria  and  Judea.  Besides  their  abun¬ 
dance  of  trees,  they  arc  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both 
such  as  grow  wild  and  such  as  require  cultivation.” 
Especially  of  the  Hasidim  or  Essenes  we  are  told  by 
Philo  (“On  the  Virtuous  Being  Free,”  xii.,  and  in 
the  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  “Pra?p.  Ev.” 
viii.  10)  that  they  devoted  all  their  energjr  and  skill 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  truly  peaceable  pur¬ 
suit  of  life.  Indeed,  it  required  no  small  share  of 
self-sacrifice  and  piety  to  live  as  a  farmer  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  the  tithes  and 
other  gifts  claimed  by  priest  and  Levite,  the  altar 
and  the  poor,  the  Sabbatical  year  of  release  and  sim¬ 
ilar  precepts,  while  at  the  same  time  many  a  year’s 
produce  was  spoiled  by  locusts  and  drought  or  other 
irresistible  cause.  AVliat  such  a  calamity  meant  for 
the  nation  may  be  learned  from  the  Book  of  Joel  and 
from  Megillat  Ta‘anit.  But,  unlike  the  Israelites 
during  the  First  Temple,  the  Jews  of  the  second 
commonwealth  conscientiously  observed  the  seventh 
year  of  release  (see  Josephus. “Ant.”  xii.  9,  §  5;  xiv. 
10,  §  5).  Still  the  rural  population  (‘am  ha  arez)  was 
not  as.  strict  in  these  matters  as  the  doctors  of  the 
law  wished  them  to  be,  and  they  were  consequently 
treated  with  suspicion.  All  the  more  rigorous  were 
the  Hasidim  or  Pharisees  in  their  exclusivism.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  this  feature  that  we  find  agricul- 


the  Law  of  God,  my  children,  and  get  simplicity. 
Bow  down  your  back  unto  husbandry  and  labor  in 
tillage  of  the  ground  in  all  manners  of  husbandry, 
offering  gifts  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving,  for 
with  the  first-fruit  of  the  earth  did  the  Lord  bless 
me,  even  as  He  blessed  all  the  saints  from  Abel  even 
until  now.”  Accordingly,  manyprom- 
In  the  East,  inent  rabbis  in  Judea  and  in  Bab}donia 
were  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  notwithstanding  Ecclus. xxx viii.  25:  “How can 
he  get  wisdom  that  lioldetli  a  plow?”  (compare 
Ber.  35#) ;  many  instances  in  the  Talmud  (Peali,  ii.  6; 
Shab.  150#;  Hul.l05«)  illustrate  this  fact.  Rabba’s 
pupils  were  exempted  from  attending  his  lectures  in 
the  months  of  Nisan  and  Tisliri,  as  these  sowing  and 
harvest  seasons  required  their  presence  in  the  field 
(Ber.  35#). 

The  Jews  were  probably  the  chief  producers  of 
wine  and  oil  also  in  Syria  and  all  the  lands  colo¬ 
nized  by  them,  or  otherwise  the  rabbinical  prohibition 
of  the  wine  and  oil  prepared  by  the  heathen  (Shah. 
17#)  could  hardly  have  been  adhered  to.  In  Africa 
also  the  Jewish  colonists  produced  wine,  oil,  and 
wheat,  and  the  strange  identification  of  the  Egyptian 
god  Serapis  with  Joseph  made  by  both  Jews  (‘Ab. 
Zarali,  43 a;  Tos.,  ‘Ab.  Zarali,v.  [vi.]  1)  and  Chris¬ 
tians  (see  “Vita  Saturnini,”  quoted  by  Mommsen, 
“Romische  Geschichte,”  v.  585,  and  King,  “Gnos¬ 
tics,”  p.  161)  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  wheat  exported  from  Alexandria  was  shipped  to 
the  Serapeuin  in  Ostia  under  the  symbolic  tutelage 
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of  Serapis,  the  god  with  a  measure  on  his  head,  which 
suggested  resemblance  to  Joseph,  the  seller  of  com 
in  ancient  Egypt  (Mommsen,  ibicl.v.  577 ;  Suidas,  s.v. 

Serapis  ”).  The  Alexandrian  Jews  owned  ships  and 
were  mariners  themselves,  undoubtedly  owing  to 
their  living  near  the  seashore  and  their  being  made 
exporters  of  corn  by  the  Jewish  farmers  throughout 
Africa  (see  Gratz,  “Gesch.”  i.  387,  note  3).  That 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  were  both  farmers  and  ship¬ 
owners  we  learn  from  Philo  (“Contra  Flaccum,” 
viii.).  But  Herzfeld  (“  Handelsgeschichte  des  Jli- 
dischen  Altertliums,”  pp.  76-102)  lias  shown  that  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  too,  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
until  the  destruction  of  the  state,  exported,  partly  in 
their  own  ships,  their  produce  of  crops,  oil,  and  wine, 
of  balsam,  honey,  spices,  and  of  drugs  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  the  Jews  remained  tillers  of  the  soil  in  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  pursuing  other 
trades  as  well,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
they  bought  slaves  and  converted  them  to  Judaism 
until  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Constantins 
in  839  and  by  Theodosius  in  393  (“Codex  Theodos.” 
xvi.  8,  §§  4,  9). 

In  Arabia  the  Jews  of  Yemen  were  in  the  tinie  of 
Mohammed  tli  rifty  farmers.  The  J ewish  colonists  of 
Ilaibar  especially  were  very  successful  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  of  palm-trees,  before  their  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  by  Mohammed. 

The  Jews  of  Abyssinia  have  always  been  farmers, 
and  the  Ten  Tribes  are  described  as  agriculturists 
in  the  mythical  story  of  Eldad  ha-Dani. 

The  Jews  of  southern  France  pursued  an  agricul¬ 
tural  life  and  were  possessed  of  ships  for  their  wine 
trade  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century  (Cassel,  art¬ 
icle  “  Juden”  inErsch  and  Gruber,  “  Ency klopadie,  ” 
xxvii.  61,  64;  Gratz,  “Gesch.”  v.  56,  after  Gregory 
of  Tours.  See  also  Stobbe,  “  J uden  in  Deutschland,  ” 
p.  7).  In  Languedoc  many  were  owners  of  the  vine¬ 
yards  (J.  Bedarride,  “ Les  Juifs en  France,”  p.  87 ;  see 
Saige,  “  Les  Juifs  de  Languedoc  Anterieurement  au 
XI Y*3  Si6cle,  1881,”  p.  70).  In  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  Jews  used  to  farm  large  tracts  of  land  for 
their  Christian  neighbors  who  had  no  experience  in 
agricultural  life,  but.  the  legislative 
In  Western  measures  of  the  king,  intended  to  ren- 

Europe.  der  the  Jews  as  a  merchant  class  more 
serviceable  to  the  state,  prohibited  this 
(Bedarride,  l.c.,  p.  75).  It  was  especially  the  wine 
trade  which  they  controlled  (Depping,  “Die  Juden 
im  Mittelalter,  ”  p.  53). 

In  Spain,  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  were 
the  chief  agriculturists,  and  remained  such,  notwith¬ 
standing  Visigoth  legislation  prohibiting  them  from 
working  in  the  field  on  Sunday,  and  buying  slaves 
and  the  like  (see  Gratz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v.  70, 
1G8).  Under  Egica,  in  694,  they  were  forbidden  to 
own  land  and  carry  trade  in  their  own  ships,  but  in 
Til  the  Arabs,  after  the  invasion  under  Al-Tarik, 
restored  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  were 
quick  to  learn  from  their  Moorish  neighbors  how  to 
improve  the  method  of  irrigating  the  soil  by  hy¬ 
draulic  machines  and  the  like  (see  Bedarride,  l.c.,  p. 
94  and  note  24  on  p.  463).  The  great  silk  industry 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  (see  Griltz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,” 
v.  396  et  seq.)  makes  it  probable  that  they  had  also 
plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  or  perhaps  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  Jews  provided  them  with  the  raw  material. 

In  Portugal  the  Jews  were  always  allowed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  land  and  produce  wine,  while  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  so  in  Spain  under  Christian  rulers 
(see  Kayserling,  “  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,  ”p.5S). 

In  Greece  the  Jews  during  the  twelfth  century, 
says  Hertzberg  in  his  “  Gescln  Grieclienlands,”  were 
most  prosperous  as  agriculturists.  Benjamin  of  Tu- 


dela  found  Jews  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Parnassus  occupied  in  tilling  the  soil  (“  Travels,”  ed. 
Asher,  p.  16).  In  Italy  the  Jews  were  encouraged 
by  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  be  owners  of  land,  though 
he  would  not  countenance  their  having  Christian 
slaves  (Gudemann,  “  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Culturin  Italien,” 
p.  30).  The  Jews,  first  of  Greece,  then  of  Italy,  de¬ 
voted  particular  care  to  the  culture  of  silk,  wkich  in¬ 
volved  the  plantation  of  mulberry-trees,  and  helped 
toward  the  improvement  of  land  and  commerce  (see 
Gratz,  “Gesch.”  v.  272,  note  4;  and  Gudemann, 
“Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Culturin  Italien,”  p.  240). 

In  his  “Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Cultur  in  Italien,”  p.  52, 
Gudemann  calls  attention  to  the  warnings  of  the  work 
Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  against  the  wandering  life  of  the 
trader,  wherein  occurs  this  sentence,  A.  ii. :  “  God 
particularly  promised  fertility  of  the  land  to  the 
Israelites  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  contented 
and  quiet  domestic  life,  and  not  be  required  to  travel 
about  from  town  to  town.  ” 

In  Germany  the  Jeivs,  being  compelled  by  the 
Jewish  law,  which  forbids  the  use  of  non- Jewish 
wine,  to  manufacture  their  own,  produced  sufficient 
to  sell  some  of  their  own  wine  to  non- 
In  Central  Jews  also.  A  decree  of  Henry  IV. 
and  East-  permitted  the  Jews  to  sell  their  own 
ern  Europe,  wine  and  drugs — revoking  thereby  one 
of  Charlemagne  forbidding  the  sale 
of  the  same  (see  Stobbe,  “  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Deutsch¬ 
land,  ”  p.  231,  note  90).  Henry  IV.  also  permitted  the 
Jews  of  Speyer  to  own  vineyards  and  gardens,  which 
fact  makes  it  probable  that  they  superintended  the 
work  themselves.  The  Jews  of  Silesia,  Austria,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  likewise  pos¬ 
sessed  vineyards  (see  the  quotation  in  Stobbe,  “  Gesch. 
d.  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  pp.  177,  276,  note  171). 

In  modern  Europe  the  Jews— partly  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  governments,  partly  of  their  own  free 
will — have  endeavored  to  reawaken  their  ancient 
love  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  of  Warsaw  and  Kalish  in  1842,  in  response  to 
a  memorandum  by  Prince  Paskyevitch,  organized 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  with  ap¬ 
parently  great  success,  for  the  time  (see  J ost,  “  Neuere 
Gesch.  ”  ii.  293-313 ;  Cassel,  article  “  J  uden,  ”  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  p.  139).  Still  greater  was  the  success 
of  such  efforts  made  in  Bavaria  (Sclieidler,  “Juden 
Emancipation,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  p.  307,  note 
5,  where  reference  is  made  to  statistics  showing  that' 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
Bavaria  were  devoting  themselves  in  1844  to  agri¬ 
cultural  and  artisan  pursuits). 

Among  the  Jews  in  the  Caucasus  many  were  for¬ 
merly  large  owners  of  orchards  and  vineyards;  some 
produced  wine,  others  a  species  of  tobacco  (Andree, 
“  Zur  Volkskunde  der  Juden,  ”  p.  281).  According  to 
J.  J.  Benjamin  (“  Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa,  ”  2d 
ed.,  1858,  pp.  96  et  seq.),  the  more  prosperous  Jews  in 
Kurdistan  are  farmers;  they  go  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  fields  and  the  vineyards  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  return  only  in  the  evening.  They  literally 
observe  the  law  of  leaving  the  corners  of  the  field 
and  some  of  the  grapes  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
(Lev.  xix.  9,  10). 

On  the  virgin  soil  of  America  the  Jews  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Agriculture.  While  Louis  de  Torres  in¬ 
troduced  tobacco  into  use  for  civilized 
In  America,  mankind  (Kayserling,  “Columbus,”  p. 

95),  Jews  transplanted  the  sugar-cane 
from  Madeira  to  Brazil  in  1548  (according  to  Fishell; 
see  M.  J.  Kohler,  “Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  94) 
or  in  1531  (Lindo,  in  G.  A.  Kohut’s  article,  ibid.  jii. 
135;  compare  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  in  R.  Gottheil’s 
translation,  ibid.  ii.  133).  During  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  sugar  industry  was  monopolized  by  the 
Jews,  and  with  their  expulsion  from  Brazil  it  was 
transplanted  to  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  1663,  David 
de  Mercato’s  invention  of  new  sugar-mills  benefited 
the  sugar-trade  in  Barbados.  The  Jews  in  Georgia, 
chief  among  them  Abraham  de  Lyon,  transplanted 
vine  and  silk  culture  from  Portugal  to  America 
(“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  i.  10).  But  while 
De  Lyon  cherished  great  expectations  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  the  J ews  of  Georgia  in  general  found  the  pro- 


after  money,  the  while  he  has  no  land  of  his  own,  what 
enjoyment  hath  he  from  all  his  travail?”  (Lev.  R. 
xxii. ).  “  A1  though  trading  gives  greater  profits,  these 
may  all  be  lost  in  a  moment ;  therefore,  never  hesitate 
to  buy  land.”  “Sow,  but  do  not  buy  grain,  even 
though  grain  be  cheap  and  thy  land  be  poor  ”  (Yeb 
63a).  “  A  man  may  not  sell  his  field  and  put  the  money 
in  his  purse,  or  buy  a  beast,  or  furniture,  or  a  house 
except  he  be  a  poor  man  ”  (Sifra,  Behar,  5).  “  When 
a  man  sold  a  field  out  of  his  patrimony,  his  relatives 


Plowing  in  Palestine. 


(After  Benzinger,  “  Ilebr&ische  ArchHologie.”) 


duction  of  indigo,  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
more  profitable  {ibid.  p.  12).  In  fact,  the  cotton-plan¬ 
tations  in  many  parts  of  the  South  were  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  consequence  slavery 
found  its  advocates  among  them.  K. 

The  following  pithy  sentences,  culled  from  rabbin¬ 
ical  literature,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  Agriculture  was  held  in  the  latter  days  of  Jew¬ 
ish  national  life :  “  In  time  to  come  all  handicrafts¬ 
men  will  turn  to  the  working  of  the  soil :  for  the  soil 
is  the  surest  source  of  sustenance  to  those  that  work 
it;  and  such  occupation  brings  with  it,  moreover, 
health  of  body  and  ease  of  mind  ”  (Yeb.  63a).  “  He 

that  owns  no  land  is  no  man  ”  {ib.).  “The  verse, 
Deut.  xxviii.  66,  is  to  be  thus  expounded :  4  Thy  life 
shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  this  refers  to  him 
that  bu}rs  his  food-supplies  from  year 
In  Rabbin-  to  year;  ‘thou  shalt  fear  day  and 
ical  night’:  this  refers  to  him  that  buys 
Literature,  them  from  week  to  week ;  4  thou  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life  ’ :  this 
refers  to  him  that  depends  upon  the  store-keeper  ” 
(Men.  1035;  Ter.  Sliab.  viii.  11a;  Yer.  Shek.viii.  51a; 
Esther  R.,  introduction).  “  He  that  toils  and  strives 


would  bring  barrels  filled  with  cabbage-stalks  and 
nut-shells  and  break  them  before  him;  the  children 
would  gather  up  the  contents  and  shou  t, 4  N.  N.  has  cut 
himself  off  from  his  inheritance !  ’ ;  and  when  he  took 
it  back  again  they  did  the  same,  shouting,  4  N.  N.  has 
got  back  his  patrimony '  ”  (Yer.  Ket.  ii.  26d).  “He 
that  hath  a  little  garden  of  his  own,  and  fertilizes  it, 
digs  it,  and  enjoys  its  produce,  is  far  better  off  than 
he  that  works  a  large  garden  upon  shares  ”  (Lev.  R. 
iii.).  “Hast  thou  a  field?  work  it  with  allthymight: 
if  a  man  make  himself  a  slave  unto  his  field,  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  bread”  (Sanh.  585).  “ He  that  in¬ 

spects  his  field  every  day  will  find  a  stater  [Greek 
coin]  in  it  ”  (Hul.  105a).  In  Eccl.  R.  ii.  20,  a  stoiy 
is  told  of  a  very  old  man  who  labored  early  and  late 
at  planting  trees,  though,  as  the  emperor  Hadrian 
taunted  him,  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  their  fruit : 
the  moral  of  the  interesting  narrative  being  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  till  the  ground,  even  though 
he  may  not  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labor;  for 
when  he  came  into  the  world,  he  found  that  other 
men  had  subdued  and  cultivated  it  for  him :  there¬ 
fore  shall  he  not  allow  his  portion  to  run  wild  or  lie 
barren ;  for  there  are  others  that  shall  come  after  him. 

F.  de  S.  M. 
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_ physical  Aspects  :  Tlie  various  Physical  As¬ 
pects  of  Agriculture  among  the  Jews  may  properly 
l)0  treated  in  their  natural  order  of  consideration: 
first  as  to  the  soil  and  climate;  next  as  to  the* opera¬ 
tions  necessary  to  produce  and  secure  crops. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  of  a  most  varied  character 
and  composition,  consisting  of  alluvial  deposits  in 
the  maritime  plains  and  in  the  Jordan  valle}',  and 
of  the  products  of  cretaceous  lirne- 
Soil  stone  and  basaltic  rocks  in  the  more 
Conditions,  elevated  regions.  The  natural  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  former  districts  was  carried 
into  mountain  regions  by  building  low  walls  of 
“shoulder-stones”  (Mishnah  Slieb.  iii.  9),  and  filling 
in  the  rock-ledges  behind  them  with  the  inexhaustible 
alluvial  earth  of  the  valleys  (ib.  iii.  8).  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  mountainous  districts  of  Samaria,  Gilboa, 
Carmel,  and  other  ranges  were  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  their  fertility.  But  such  artificial  arrange¬ 
ments  needed  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in 
condition  and  to  protect  them  against  heavy  rains 
(see  Anderlind,  in  “Zeit.  Deutscli.  Palast.  Ver.”  ix. 
37) ;  so  that  warfare  and  the  subsequent  depopula¬ 
tion  have  considerably  diminished  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  such  regions. 

The  lofty  plain  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Gennesa- 
ret  on  the  west  and 
the  Hauran  range  on 
the  east,  with  its  un¬ 
derlying  volcanic  sub¬ 
stratum,  proved  a  most 
fertile  soil  for  wheat,  as 
many  as  two  and  three 
crops  a  year  being 
gathered.  The  most 
fertile  fields,  however, 
were  liable  to  be  more 
or  less  thickly  strewn 
with  boulders  (Matt, 
xiii.  5  and  parallels; 

Mishnah  Kil.  ii.  10, 
vii.  1),  the  Mishnah 
mentioning  that  occa¬ 
sionally  these  were  too 

large  for  a  man’s  un-  * - 

aided  strength  to  re-  Water-whet 

move  (Slieb.  iii.  7).  (From  a  photo 

The  easiest  and  best 

use  that  could  be  made  of  the  troublesome  smaller 
stones  which  abounded  in  rich,  rocky  soil  was  to  lay 
them  up  in  fence-rows,  as  protection  against  roaming 
cattle ;  such  stone-rows  were  numerous  in  the  extreme 
— if  one  may  judge  from  the  fields  of  to-day  (see  illus¬ 
tration  on  p.  263).  In  some  regions  stones  were  so 
abundant  that  they  had  to  be  removed  after  each 
annual  plowing  (see  Vogelstein,  “Die  Landwirt- 
scliaft  in  Palastina,”  p.  10,  note  14). 

In  Mishnaic  times  various  kinds  of  soil  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  classified,  such  as  1  idit ,  soil  of  first 


Water-wheel  in  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


Stones  were  held  to  show  the  fertility  of  the  soil:  if 
they  were  hard  and  flint-like  ( zunama ),  the  soil  was 
good;  if  of  clayey  consistency  (hai'sit),  it  was  likely 
to  be  poor,  forming  hard  clods  and  baking  in  the  sun 
(Num.  R,  xvi. ;  Tan.  Slielah  Leka,  12).  Land  which 
naturally  produced  tliorn-buslies  was  good  for  wheat : 
if  it  grew  weeds,  it  was  fit  for  barley  only  (Yalkut, 
Job,  |  918;  compare  Jer.  xii.  13).  A  soil  which  had 
produced  a  crop  of  flax  was  held  to  be  excellent,  for 
wheat ;  and  land  was  sometimes  tested  by  sowing  a 
small  piece  in  flax  (Kil.  ii.  7).  A  southern  exposure 


was  found  to  be  beneficial;  but.  such  land  required 
irrigation  (Josh.  xv.  19,  Men.  85a). 

In  contrast  with  Egyptian  agriculture  ('which  de¬ 
pended  solely  upon  the  river  Nile),  in  Canaan  the 
“  first  rains  and  the  latter  rains  ”  became  necessarily 
matters  of  especial  importance  and  significant  bless¬ 
ing  (Lev.  xxvi.  3-5;  Deut.  xi.  13,  14).  The  first 
(autumn)  rains  began  in  the  middle  of 
Climate.  November  (Heshwan,  or  Kislew)  and 
were  called  yoreh  or  moreh  (Deut.  xi. 
14,  Jer.  v.  24).  These  were  succeeded  by  the  heavy 
and  continuous  winter  rains,  and,  finally,  by  the 
malJcosh,  or  spring  showers,  in  the  month  pf  Nisan 
(Joel,  ii.  23 ;  Ta‘anit,  6a).  So  important  was  the  rain 
after  the  long  Syrian  summer  of  extreme  heat  bad 
parched  the  land,  that  the  blessing  asked  for  in  the 
formula  of  Deut.  xxvi.  15  was  interpreted  as  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  rain  and  dew— prayers  for  which  were  like¬ 
wise  interpolated  in  the  daily  ritual  (Mishnah  Ta‘anit, 
i.  1).  Fast-days  were  appointed  in  times  of  drought 
(ib.  4-7).  The  fall  rains  were  considered  requisite  to 
soften  the  ground  preparatory  to  plowing  and  seed¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  spring  rains  were  equally  necessary  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  grain  in  the  ear,  as  expressed  by 

the  fellahin’s  proverb 
of  to-day :  “  A  shower 
in  April  is  worth  more 
than  a  plow  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen”  (Klein,  in 
“  Zeit.  Deutscli.  Palast. 
Ver.  ”  iv.  72,  quoted  by 
Yogelstein,  l.c.  4,  note 
23).  The  transition 
from  the  rainy  peri¬ 
od  of  spring  to  the 
drought  of  summer  is 
gradual,  the  showers 
growing  lighter  and 
less  frequent.  The 
mountain  streams, 
however,  continue  to 
run  high  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then 
gradually  slacken  and 
dry  up  entirely.  From 
_  Nisan  to  Tisliri  a  rain¬ 
storm  is  a  rarity, 
in  Palestine.  moisture  being  fur- 

p  y  on  s,)  nished  by  the  heavy 

night-dews,  which  sometimes  wet  the  ground  to  such 
anextent  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rained  upon. 

Of  all  the  crops  planted  wheat  (fiittah)  was  the 
most  important  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere:  so  great 
was  the  fertility  of  the  land  that  more 
Crops.  wheat,  was  produced  than  was  re¬ 
quired  for  home  consumption and  it 
was  exported  in  considerable  quantities  (I  Kings,  v. 
25;  Ezra,  iii.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ;  Acts,  xii.  20).  Two 
kinds  were  distinguished,  light  and  dark(B.  B.  v.  6). 
Barley  (se-orah)  was  used  for  bread  mainly  by  the 
poorer  classes  (Ruth,  iii.  15;  Mishnah  Neg.  xiii.  9), 
and  was  also  used  for  feed  for  animals  (Tosef.,  Sotah 

iii.  4).  Spelt  ( kusemet ),  an  intermediate  grain  between 
wheat  and  barlev,  was  customarily  sown  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fields.  Oats  (shifon)  were  not  much  grown. 
Millet  ( dolian ),  beans  (pof),  and  lentils  (‘ adasldm )  were 
also  widely  cultivated  for  food  (II  Sam.  xvii.  28,  Ezek. 

iv.  9).  Flax  (pislitali)  was  certainly  grown  (Josh.  ii. 
6),  and  possibly  cotton  ( karpas ).  See  Barley,  Bears, 
Lentils,  Millet,  Spelt,  and  Wheat. 

The  first  crops  planted  were  the  pulse  varieties, 
early  in  Heshwan  (October) ;  barley  followed  a  few 
davs  later,  and  wheat  last  of  all.  A  noteworthy 
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statute  prohibited  the  sowing  of  a  field  “  with  mingled 
seed”  (kilayim,  Lev.  xix.  19),  an  operation  which  in  one 
harvest  might  exhaust  the  soil  of  all  its  fertile  chem¬ 
ical  constituents.  Alongside  of  this  maybe  placed 
the  various  humanitarian  laws,  reserving  the  corners 
of  the  harvest-field  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev. 
xix.  9),  concerning  the  forgotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv. 
19),  and  other  similar  regulations.  The  harvesting 
seasons  were  Nisan  (April)  for  barley,  Siwan  (early 
June)  for  wheat,  Tishri  (September)  for  fruits.  Con¬ 
cerning  these  latter,  see  the  articles  Fig,  Olive,  Syc¬ 
amore,  and  Vine. 

The  various  processes  in  Agriculture  may  now  be 
considered.  To  cultivate  land  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  it  either  of  for- 
Clearing-  est  timber  (Josh.  xvii.  18)  or  of  stones 
and  Pre-  (Isa,  v.  2).  When  thus  cleared  it  was 
paring  the  ready  for  plowing,  variously  called  in 
Land.  Hebrew  nir,  harasli  (to  cut  into),  palalb 
(to  cleave  asunder),  pat  all  (to  open), 
etc.  If  the  soil  was  clayey^  the  resulting  clods  were 
broken  up  with  mattock  or  hoe;  for  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  harrowing  (sadacl.  Job,  xxxix.  10)  only  a 
light  harrow,  probably  a  thorn-bush,  was  employed. 
Manure  was  used:  it  consisted  of  wood-aslies  (Mish- 
nah  Sheb.  ii.  4),  leaves  (ib.  ‘Ab.  Zarali,  iii.  8),  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  animals  (ib.  Yoma,  v.  6;  Yer.  Sheb.  iii. 
84),  oil-scum,  or  of  the  usual  house  and  farmyard 
refuse,  into  which  straw  or  other  litter  had  been 
trodden  b3r  cattle  (Isa.  xxv.  10) ;  but  whether  it  was 

aPpl^e<3-  before  or  after  plowing  does  not  appear. 

Manuring  is  referred  to  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  10;  Jer.  viii. 
2,  and  ix.  21.  It  was  applied  to  trees,  about  their 
roots,  to  preserve  them  and  to  stimulate  them  into 
fruitfulness  (B.  Iv.  iii.  8).  The  passages  Isa.  v.  24  and 
xlvii.  14  refer  rather  to  clearing  the  field  of  standing 
stubble  by  fire  than  to  the  direct  use  of  ashes  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  institution  of  the  seventh-year  fallow 
was  also  a  valuable  factor  in  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  implements  used  in  the  subsequent  processes 
were  the  plow,  the  hoe  or  mattock,  and  a  harrow  of 
some  kind.  The  hoe  (‘ecler)  was  used  to  break  up  fields 
too  steep  or  too  cramped  for  plowing.  The  plow, 
which  was  of  wood,  usually  oak,  was  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  lightest  construction,  being  carried  to  and 
from  the  field  on  a  man  s  shoulder.  Its  essential 
feature  was  the  upright  J-shaped  timber,  shod  some¬ 
times  with  iron  at  the  point  (I  Sam.  xiii.  20),  and  with 
a  short  crosshead  at  the  top  to  serve  as  a  guiding 
handle.  This  upright  passed  through  a  hole  in  a 
horizontal  beam,  which  consisted  of  two  stout  poles 
lashed  together,  to  the  further  end  of  which  the  y okc 
was  secured.  Consisting  of  so  many  pieces  (see  illus¬ 
tration  p.  266),  and  these  connected  not  strictly  in 
the  direct  line  of  draft,  the  work  can  not  have  been 
very  perfectly  done:  no  greater  depth  of  soil  than 
four  or  five  inches  being  penetrated  and  torn  up. 
For  stony  or  rooty  ground  it  was  of  course  alto¬ 
gether  useless;  such  had  to  be  “picked”  with  a 
heavy  hoe  (Isa.  vii.  25).  This  was  shaped  something 
like  the  American  corn-knife,  but,  the  blade  being 
set  at  a  very  acute  angle  to  the  handle,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  reenforce  it  for  its  rough  work  by  a  thong 
or  rope,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (p.  264). 

While  the  farmer’s  right  hand  grasped  the  handle 
of  the  plow,  the  team  (i temecl )  of  oxen  (Amos,  vi.  12), 
of  cows  (Job,  i.  14,  Ileb.),  or,  sometimes,  of  asses 
(Deut.  xxii.  10,  Isa.  xxx.  24),  was  urged  onward 
with  a  goad  ( pialmcicl ,  dorbaii) — a  staff  some  eight 
feet  long,  provided  with  a  sharp  point  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  with  a  flat  blade 
for  cleaning  the  plow-point  (Mishnah  Oholot,  xvii. 

2)  or  for  breaking  chance  clods— held  in  the  plow¬ 


man’s  left  hand.  As  many  as  twelve  teams  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  field  at  one  time ;  each,  no  doubt 
in  its  own  “land  ”  or  section  (I  Kings,  xix.  19). 

In  Isa.  xx viii.  25  three  words  are  used  for  the  act 
of  sowing:  namely,  hefiz  (to  scatter)  for  sowing 
“fitches”;  zarak  (to  scatter)  for  sowing  cumin;  and 
sum  (to  place)  for  wheat  and  barley ;  the  first  two  ex¬ 
pressions  evidently  referring  to  broadcast  sowing,  the 
latter  to  drilling  in  the  furrows.  After  sowing, 
the  seed  was  plowed  or  brushed  in  with  the  light 
harrow  to  protect  it  from  birds,  mice,  ants,  and  from 
the  scorching  sunshine.  Sometimes  the  seed  was 
sown  broadcast  before  plowing,  and  covered  in  at 
one  operation. 

_  Egypt  depended  for  irrigation  upon  Kile  water 
lifted  into  elevated  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fields  through  channels  closed  or  opened 
I  by  a  hillock  of  earth,  pushed  into  place  by  the  foot 
(Deut.  xi.  10).  Palestine,  on  the  contrary,  had  an 
abundance  of  brooks  and  rock-springs,  (“  fountains”) ; 
and  was  blessed  with  copious  rains.  From  all  these 
sources  water  was  collected  in  cisterns,  to  guard 
against  dry  seasons  when  rain  would  be  scarce  and 
brooks  and  springs  be  dried  up.  An  idea  of  the 
machinery  used  in  Bible  times  may  be  obtained 
from  that-  employed  to  raise  the  water  from  wells  or 
springs  in  Palestine  to-day.  It  consists  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  wheel  of  roughly  framed  timbers,  turned  by 
a  bullock  or  other  animal  tied  to  a  sweep  beneath  it. 
This  wheel  connects  directly  with  a  vertical  one  of 

equally-  rucle  construction,  canying  earthen  jars,  or 

other  receptacles,  fastened  to  its" periphery.  As  these 
jars  rise  to  the  top  they  turn  over  and  empty  their 
contents  into  the  conducting  channels.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion,  p.  267.) 

In  addition,  systems  of  channels  and  gutters  were 
arranged  to  catch  the  heavy  rains  on  inclined  ground, 
and  to  distribute  the  water  slowly  and  evenly  over 
the  soil.  Such  an  artificially  watered  field  was  called 
bet  lia-shelaliin  (place  of  pouring ;  see  Job,  v.  10,  Ileb .), 
while  a  field  watered  by  rain  was  called  bet  ha-bcdal 
(place  of  rain;  see  B.  B"  iii.  1). 

Crops  ripe  for  harvesting  were  sometimes  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  (Mishnah  Peah,  iv.  10),  particularly 
pulse.  Grain  was  sometimes  dug  up  with  the  hoe, 
thus  preparing  the  field  for  the  next  sowing  (ib.  Peah, 
iv.  4;  B.  M.  ix.  1),  but  was  more  frequently  cut  with 
a  hermesh  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  26),  or  a  mag  gal,  or 
sickle  (Joel,  iii.-  Ileb.,  iv.  13;  Jer.  1.  16).  Iron  sickles 
of  the  earliest  times  have  been  found  in  the  Tell  el- 


Modern  Sickle. 


(From  Ben zingcr,  “flebraische  Arehaologie.”) 

Iiesy  excavations,  as  also  some  set  with  a  cutting 
edge  composed  of  flakes  of  flint  (Mishnah  Sheb.  v. 
6;  see  illus.).  Barley  was  harvested  at  Nisan,  Pass¬ 
over-time  (Tosef.,  Suk.  3,  18);  wheat  and  spelt  a 
few  weeks  later  (Tan.,  Wayhi,  15;  see  also  Ex.  ix. 
32) ;  and  grain -harvesting  was  finished  by  Pentecost 
(Siwan;  Tosef.,  Suk.  ib.). 

%  The  single  handfuls  (zebatim,  Ruth,  ii.  16)  were 
tied  into  sheaves  (alummim  or  alumrnot,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
7 ;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6)  by  their  own  straw,  were  piled  into 
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heaps  Comer,  Lev.  xxiii.  10;  Job,  xxiv.  10)  and  in  due 
course  were  transported  to  the  barns  (mezawim,  Ps. 
cxliv.  13)  or  the  threshing-floor  (< goren ),  possibly  in 
wagons  (Amos,  ii.  13),  or,  when  in  smaller  quantity, 
in  baskets  or  in  panniers  on  asses,  as  in  Egypt  to-day. 

There  were  two  methods  of  threshing :  lictbat  (to 
heat  out  with  a  stick)  and  dush  (to  trample);  the 
former  evidently  referring  to  the  prim- 
Threshing  itive  practise  of  beating  the  full  ears 
and  Win-  (or  pods  of  pulse)  with  a  rod  or  flail 
nowing*.  to  extract  the  grain  from  the  husks; 

the  latter,  to  the  trampling  of  them 
by  cattle  upon  a  hard  and  level  floor  {goren,  Num. 


the  size  of  a  walnut  in  thickness— securely  inserted 
in  holes  in  the  drag,  and  protruding  a  couple  of 
inches  (see  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.v.  ^miD ,  p.  526,  for 
citations).  !  . 

These  instruments  are  referred  to  figuratively  m 
Amos,  i.  3  and  II  Kings,  xiii.  7.  The  humane  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Deut.  xxv.  7  forbids  the 
muzzling  of  the  oxen  while  treading  out  the  corn ; 
and  the  Talmud  (Kelim,  xvi.  7)  similarly  enjoins  that 
they  be  blindfolded  as  a  safeguard  against  dizziness. 

The  result  of  so  crude  a  system  of  threshing  natu¬ 
rally  was  a  large  amount  of  worthless  straw,  torn 
into  short  lengths  by  the  weighted  teeth  of  the  morag. 


Threshing  in  Palestine. 


xv.  20,  xviii.  27,  30;  Ruth,  iii.  2;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16). 
Sometimes  the  ears  alone  may  have  been  stricken  off 
the  straw  by  the  sickle  and  thrown  upon  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  (Job,  xxiv.  24);  but  the  usual  method  was 
to  scatter  the  loosened  bundles  of  grain-bearing  straw, 
as  they  came  from  the  barn,  upon  the  goren,  to  be 
threshed  out,  either  by  oxen,  driven  over  them  re¬ 
peatedly  (Hosea,  x.  11)— thereby  trampling  them  with 
their  hoofs — or  by  causing  cattle  to  draw  certain 
heavy  implements  over  the  mass  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  These  implements  were  the  liamiz  (Isa.  xxviii. 
27;  Job,  xii.  22)  and  the  morag  (Isa.  xli.  15,  I  Cliron. 
xxi.  23),  both  of  which,  to  judge  from  their  modern 
representatives,  were  heavy  wooden  drags,  weighted 
additionally  with  large  stones  or  with  the  driver  s 
person;  see  illustration.  The  driver  to-da}r  not  in¬ 
frequently  reposes  at  full  length  upon  the  drag,  and 
even  slumbers,  while  the  docile  oxen  follow  their 
monotonous  round  over  the  straw.  The  under  side 
of  these  drags  was  fortified  either  with  revolving 
metal  disks,  or,  more  commonly,  with  projecting 
teeth  of  stone  (Isa.  xli.  15) — little  blocks  of  basalt, 


"Winnowing,  as  a  consequence,  became  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  tedious  operation.  When  sufficiently  tram¬ 
pled  and  torn  to  pieces,  the  resultant  mass  of  mingled 
grain,  chaff,  and  short  straw  was  tossed  into  the  air 
with  the  mizreh  (from  zarali,  to  scatter;  A.^V".  fan, 
Isa.  xxx.  24,  Jer.  xv,  7)  and  the  rahat-  (connected  with 
ruali  —  wind),  properly  a  fork  or  a  shovel:  imple¬ 
ments  under  these  names  are  used  in  Palestine  to-day. 
When  a  shovelful  of  the  mingled  mass  upon  the  floor 
was  lifted  and  thrown  against  the  wind,  the  chaff 
{mo?)  was  blown  away  (Ps.  i.  4) ;  the  short  straw  would 
collect  some  distance  away  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
heap,  and  was  used  for  provender  {teben ;  Isa.  xi.  7); 
while  the  heavier  grain  would  fall  at  the  winnower’s 
feet  (‘ aremah ,  Ruth,  iii.  7;  Cant,  vii.  2).  This  grain 
was  still  further  cleansed  from  ears  which  still  held 
kernels,  and  from  stubble,  by  being  shaken  through 
a  sieve  ( Jcebarah ,  Amos,  ix.  9).  It  is  doubtful  whethei 
the  word  nafah  (Isa.  xxx.  28 ;  A.T.  “  sieve  ”)  means  a 
sieve  at  all.  The  mesh  of  the  Palestinian  sieve  of  to¬ 
day  is  made  of  slips  of  dried  camel-liide,  and  is  fine 
enough  to  pass  the  kernels  and  to  hold  the  unthreshed 
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ears  which  are  then  collected  and  again  thrown  upon 
the  threshing-floor. 

Various  names  for  storehouses  or  barns  are  given  • 
modbus,  Jer.  1.  26;  asam.  Dent,  xxviii.  8,  Prov.  iii 
10;  mammegurot,  Joel,  i.  17;  mezawim,  Ps.  cxliw  13; 
miskenot,  Ex.  i.  11;  I  Kings,  ix.  19;  in  rabbinical 
writings  also  ozar,  gorcn ,  megurcih ,  and  apoieki,  N.  T. 
airod?]K7j ,  all  denoting  magazines  or  granaries.  Grain 
was  sometimes  stored  in  the  field  (Jer.  xli.  8,  Maksh. 
i.  6), .  probably  in  caves  or  cisterns,  as  is  still  the 
practise;  in  such  receptacles  it  will  remain  good  for 
years. 

For  a  description  of  the  various  ad  verse  influences 
to  which  the  growing  crops  used  to  be  exposed  see 
Drought,  East  Wind,  Locusts,  Mildew. 


His  descent  and  posterity  are  shown  in  the  1'ollowin 
table: 

Sketch  Pedigree  of  the  Heiiodians. 

Antipater;  d.  43  b.c. 

_ _  I 


Phasael ; 
d.  40  b.c. 


Herod  the  Great;  d.  4  b.c.  Salome;  d  10 
m.  Mariamne;  d.  29  b.c.  b.c.;  m.  Costo- 
. _ ! _ .  bar;  d.  25  b.c. 


Phasael ;  Alexander ;  Aristobulus ;  I 

m.  Salampsio  m.  Glaphyra  m.  Berenice  Berenice 

Cypros ;  Agrippa  I. 

m.  Agrippa  I.  m.  Cypros 
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F.  de  S.  M. 

AGRIGENTUM  (  ; 

see  btemsclineider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1582-  Luz- 
zatto,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  1862,  pp.  22,  46  ;  now  Girgenti)  - 
A  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily;  was  the  seat  oi 
a  large  Jewish  congregation  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  'Great  (590-601).  There  is  nc 
information  of  the  origin  and  age  of  this  settle¬ 
ment  and  of  its  further  history,  and  only  the  most 
meager  details  are  available.  Its  internal  manage¬ 
ment  (see  I.  Loeb,  in  “  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  ”  xiii. 
187  et  seq.,  xiv.  262  et  seq.)  and  its  relations  with 
the  non- Jewish  population,  as  well  as  the  social 
standing  and  mode  of  livelihood  of  its  members, 
were  no  doubt  identical  with  those  prevailing  ali 
over  Sicily.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  congre¬ 
gation  was  still  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important 
m  the  island  (Zunz,  “Zur  Gesclii elite,”  p.  495,  and 
Giidemann,  “  Erzieliungswesen,  ”  ii.  290).  At' that 
time  it  seems  to  have  had  an  active  intellectual 
life.  The  names  and  writings  of  several  authors, 
whose  chosen  field  was  the  Cabala,  have  come  down 
to  us.  David  of  Agrigentum  wrote  a  mystical  com¬ 
mentary  upon  a  special  prayer  (“  Codex  Oxford  ” 
696,  8) ;  and  we  have  from  Joseph  ibn  Sliraga  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cabalistic  commentary  on  passages  from  the 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  Zohar,  and  on  certain  prayers 
(‘Codex  Bodl.”  1663,  3,  4,  1666,  2221,  7,  and  “Co¬ 
dex  Liitish  Museum,”  addition  27,014;  compare 
Luzzatto).  Ibn  Sliraga  certainly,  and  David  prob- 
ably,  had  emigrated  from  Spain,  With  the  year 
1492,  m  which  all  Jews  were  banished  from  the 
island,  the  history  of  this  congregation  came  to  an 
end. 

Bibliography  :  Giovanni  di  Giovanni,  L'Ehrcismo  della  Si¬ 
cilia,  Palermo,  1748;  Zunz,  Z.Q.  pp.  485  494-496  506* 
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u'  dcrS'Lll™' 3er  Jncle^ fa Italien wahrend 
des  Mittclaltcis,  pp.  268-292,  337-341,  Vienna,  1884;  Picone, 

Glreewl'  1S(i5;  KayserlinS> 

M.  Br. 

AGRIPPA  I.  (M.  JULIUS  AGRIPPA,  also 
known  as  Herod  Agrippa  I.):  King  of  Judea;  born 
about  the  year  10  b.c.  (“Ant.”  xiv.  9,  §  2);  assassin¬ 
ated  in  44.  His  career,  with  its  abundant  and  ex- 
tieme  vicissitudes,  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  the  complete  dependence  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judea,  even  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  upon  the 
tavor  of  tlie  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  century. 


I  I  1  j  ~  ] 

Agrippa  II.  Drusus  Berenice  Mariamne  Drusilla 

When  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his 
education,  and  there  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
the  gifted  Drusus  Ctesar,  son  of  Tiberius.  The  ex¬ 
travagance  of  court  life  accustomed  him  to  splen¬ 
dor  and  luxury,  and  his  prospects,  which  were  bril¬ 
liant,  were  the  means  of  furnishing  him  with  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  money,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
m  the  style  of  a  spendthrift.  But  his  circumstances 
were  changed  in  the  year  23,  when  his  friend  and 
patron,  Drusus,  died  suddenly.  From  that  hour  the 
emperor  declined  to  receive  the  high-spirited  youno- 
man,  and  very  soon  his  boon  companions  also  fou 
sook  Agrippa.  Destitute  of  all  resources,  he  medi¬ 
tated  suicide;  but  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  Cypros 
his  sister  Herodias,  who  had  been  since  about  the 
yeai  the  wife  of  the  tetrarcli  Herod  Antipas 
took  pity  on  Agrippa  and  secured  for  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  market  overseer  in  her  new  capital 
iibenas.  But  even  this  new  fortune  did  not  last- 
his  brother-in-law  took  every  opportunity  to  make 
Agrippa  feel  his  dependent  position.  This  Agrippa 
found  too  much  to  endure.  He  re- 

Early  signed  his  post,  and,  after  many  arl- 
Career.  ventures,  returned  to  Rome  in  36. 

...  _  Here,  once  again,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coining  ill  fortune  by  securing  the  patronage  of  the 
hen  apparent,  Caligula.  With  this  return  to  pros¬ 
perity  lus  extravagant  ideas  resumed  sway  over  him 
I  f.nf  k1  ought  him  to  want.  Deeming  himself  free  from 
listeners,  lie  was  one  day  thoughtless  enough  openly 
to  wish  for  the  time  when  Caligula  would  ascend  the 
throne  of.  the  Caesars.  When  this  remark  was  carried 
to  the  aged  Tiberius,  he  had  him  loaded  with  chains 
and  cast  into  prison.  He  suffered  here  for  six  months 
in  constant  terror  of  death,  until  Caligula,  bavin0,  be¬ 
come.  emperor,  freed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  tetrarcliy  of  his  uncle  Philip, 
and  to  that  of  Lysanias,  giving  him  the  title  of  king, 
l  o  these  honors  the  senate  added  the  rights  and  title 
of  pretor. 

This  wonderful  change  in  his  fortune  excited  the 
undisguised  envy  of  his  sister  Herodias,  and  led 
her  to  urge  her  incapable  husband  to  secure  for 
Jnmselt  at  least  equal  rank  and  titles  from  the  em¬ 
peror.  But  Agrippa  defeated  her  purpose.  Her 
petition  to  the  emperor  was  forestalled  by  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Agrippa,  containing  half-veiled  intima¬ 
tions  that  his  brother-in-law  was  meditating  treason 
and  independence.  This  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
Herod  Antipas.  .  Land  and  throne  were  taken  from 
him,  and  the.  districts  of  Galilee  and  the  south  of 
Perea,  administered  by  him,  were  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  Agrippa  (39). 

The  king  soon  found  opportunity  to  gain  the 
gi  ati tude  and  good  wishes  of  his  coreligionists. 
Caligula,  whose  extravagant  desires  and  cruelty  sa¬ 
vored  of  insanity,  conceived  the  idea  of  ordering  that 
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his  statues  he  set  up  in  all  temples  and  receive  di¬ 
vine  honors.  The  Jews  alone  dared  to  offer  resist¬ 
ance  to  this  decree.  They  induced  the  Syrian  gov¬ 
ernor,  Petronius,  to  postpone  this  desecration  of  the 
sanctuary  for  a  long  time,  and  he  at  last  determined 
to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  execution  of  his  order 
would  he  impossible  without  terrible  massacres. 
Agrippa  happened  to  he  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  Caligula  a  repeal  of  his 
odious  edict  (Philo,  “Legatio  ad  Caium,”  §g  30-43). 

But  when  Petronius5  report  arrived 
Agrippa  that  the  Jews  would  rather  suffer 
and  death  than  permit  the  erection  of  the 
Caligula,  imperial  statues  in  their  Temple,  the 
emperor  canceled  his  repeal,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  forcible  execution  of  his  command.  F ortu- 
nately,  the  tidings  that  the  imbecile  tyrant  had  been 
murdered  by  his  body-guard  arrived  before  his  in¬ 
structions  to  put  his  commands  into  effect  (41). 
His  successor,  Claudius,  showed  himself  grateful 
to  Agrippa  for  important  services  rendered  him, 
and  upon  his  accession,  placed  under  his  rule  the 
remainder  of  Palestine,  the  territories  of  Samaria, 
Judea,  and  Idumaea,  formerly  governed  by  Arche- 
laus.  Loaded  with  honors  and  titles,  Agrippa  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
benevolent  sway  afforded  the  people  a  brief  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  evil  consequences  of  a 
ruler’s  unbridled  passions  and  tyranny  had  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  evident  to  him  in  Rome,  and  they  had 
taught  him  moderation  and  strict  self-control.  His 
people  regarded  him  with  love  and  devotion,  be¬ 
cause  he  healed  with  tender  hand  the  deep  wounds 
inflicted  upon  the  national  susceptibilities  by  brutal 
Roman  governors.  He  ruled  his  subjects  with  com¬ 
passion  and  friendliness.  Like  the  ancestral  Asmo- 
neans  from  whom  he  sprang  through  his  noble 
grandmother  Mariamne,  he  honored  the  LaAv.  Like 
the  merest  commoner,  he  carried  his  basket  of  first- 
fruits  to  the  Temple;  with  the  people  he  cele¬ 
brated  appropriately  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
he  devoted  to  the  sanctuary  a  golden  chain  with 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  I.  Celebrating  Treaty  with  Rome. 

(From  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


which  Caligula  had  honored  him.  On  one  occasion, 
while  in  the  street,  he  met  a  bridal  procession  which 
drew  up  to  let  him  pass,  but  he  halted  and  bade  it 
take  precedence.  Pie  sought  to  lighten  taxation, 
remitting  the  impost  on  houses  in  Jerusalem.  On 
the  coins  minted  by  him  he  carefully  avoided  pla¬ 
cing  any  symbols  which  could  offend  the  people’s 
religious  sentiment.  Thus,  prosperity  and  comfort 
seemed  to  be  dawning  anew  for  the  Jews. 

The  Romans,  however,  became  jealous  of  this  ri¬ 
sing  prosperity,  and — sometimes  covertly,  sometimes 
openly — laid  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  his  way. 
When  he  began  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the 
capital,  he  was  abruptly  bidden  to  cease.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  fraternize  with  neighboring  peoples — vas¬ 
sals  of  Rome — were  construed  as  portending  rebel¬ 


lion.  His  assassination  at  the  games  in  Caesarea,  44, 
must  be  considered  as  a  stroke  of  Roman  politics. 
His  death,  while  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  years,  was 
deeply  lamented  by  his  people,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  many  considerable  conces- 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  I.  Showing  Royal  Umbrella. 

(From  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


sions  to  heathen  manners  and  customs.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  looked  upon  his  death  as  a  judgment  for  his 
undisguised  hostility  to  their  young  community 
(Acts,  xii.). 
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AGRIPPA  II.  (or  in  full  MARCHS  JTJLITJS 
AGRIPPA ;  known  also  as  Herod  Agrippa  II.): 
Son  of  Agrippa  I.  He  was  born  in  the  year  28,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  that  is  not  uncontradicted 
(Photius,  “  Bibliotheca,  ”  cod.  33),  it  is  said  that  he 
died  in  the  year  100.  He  was  educated  in  Rome, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  court  life  that  had  been 
so  harmful  to  his  father.  It  proved  just  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  him,  for  he  reached  maturity  just  at  the 
time  that  Messalina  and  Agrippina  dared  to  flaunt 
the  most  fearful  depths  of  profligacy  in  public.  On 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  desired  him  to  enter  into  the  full  inheritance  of 
all  his  rights  and  titles,  but  upon  the  advice  of 
court  favorites  he  refrained  from  doing  so.  Once 
again  Judea  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  procura¬ 
tors,  and  for  the  time  being  the  young  man  was  de¬ 
tained  at  court.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  helpful  to  his  coreligionists  from  time  to  time 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv.  11,  §  4;  xx.  1,  §  2)  and  of  ac¬ 
quiring  proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  courtly  flattery . 

On  the  death  of  Herod  II.,  Agrippa  succeeded  in 
having  the  former’s  post  promised  him.  In  the  year 
50,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Succeeds  heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  himself  ap- 
Herod  II.  pointed  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  12,  §  1 ;  44  Ant.  ”  xx. 

5,  g  2;  9,  g  7)  to  the  principality  of 
Chalcis  by  the  emperor,  and  also  to  the  supervisor- 
ship  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  carried  with 
it  the  right  of  nominating  the  high  priest.  Within 
three  years — possibly  before  he  left  Rome  to  assume 
the  dignity  of  his  office— the  emperor  presented  him 
with  larger  territory  in  exchange  for  Chalcis,  giving 
him  the  tetrarchy  of  his  great-uncle  Philip— over 
which  Agrippa ’s  father  had  also  ruled— together 
Avitli  that  of  Lysanias  (Abilene),  and  the  district  of 
Yarus  04  Ant. ”  xx.  7,  g  1 ;  “ B.  J. ”  ii.  12,  §  8).  Nero, 
Avlien  lie  became  emperor,  added  to  this  territory, 
giving  him  considerable  tracts  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 
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These  transfers  took  place  probably  in  the  years  53 
and  61,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  inscribe  these  two 
years  on  his  coins  as  the  dates  of  the  beginning  of 
iiis  reign  (“Wiener  .Numismatische  Zeit.”  in.  451). 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II.,  lOtli  year. 

(From  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

In  the  stamping  of  these  coins  he  showed  no  consid¬ 
eration  whatever  for  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Jews.  Nearly  all  of  them  bear  the  names  and  effi¬ 
gies  of  the  reigning  emperor  (10th  year,  sometimes 
his  own  also),  and  even  heathen  emblems  (lltli 
year).  He  abused  the  right  to  appoint  and  re¬ 
move  the  high  priests,  and  in  his  selec- 
Coins  of  tions  rarely  took  the  fitness  of  the 
Agrippa.  appointee  into  consideration.  He  lived 
in  constant  strife  and  quarrel  with  the 
priests.  At  one  time  he  encroached  on  their  priv¬ 
ileges  by  ordering  the  Levites  to  assume  garments 
similar  to  those  of  the  priests  (see  Bitchier,  “Die 
Priester  u.  der  Cultus,”  p.  144).  At  another  time  he 
added  a  watch-tower  to  the  Herodian  palace  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  permitted  him  to  see  into  the  Temple 
courts;  but  in  defiance  the  priests  raised  the  Tem¬ 
ple  wall. 

He  gratified  his  desire  for  the  erection  of  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings,  especially  in  his  capital,  Caesarea  Phi- 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II.,  lltli  year. 

(From  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

lippi,  which  lie  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
which,  in  order  to  flatter  Nero,  he  called  Neronias 
(“Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  4).  He  led  a  lordly  life,  devoid  of 
care,  without  a  thought  for  the  unhappy  destiny 
of  his  people,  who  were  inevitably  hastening  toward 
their  national  downfall.  Unlike  his  father,  whom 
he  otherwise  emulated  in  all  things,  he  abandoned 
all  attempt  to  secure  political  independence  for  the 
Jews  from  their  Roman  master.  When  the  final 
struggle  broke  out  he  saw  safety  and  salvation  for 
his  people  only  in  blind  submission  to  the  emperor, 
and  employed  his  brilliant  eloquence  to  warn  the 
inflamed  leaders  against  extremes,  and  counseled  the 
return,  so  far  as  possible,  to  calmness 
Joins  tlie  and  deliberation.  But  his  words  were 
Romans,  without  avail  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  16,  £§  4,  5) ;  he 
barely  escaped  from  Jerusalem  with  his 
life.  From  that  time  he  stood  unreserved^  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  and  even  assisted  them  with 
his  troops.  He  actually  went  so  far,  after  the  cap¬ 


ture  of  Jotapata,  as  to  deliberately  invite  Vespasian 
and  his  army  to  his  capital,  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Jews.  The  drunken  festivi¬ 
ties  and  unrestrained  debauchery  that  ensued  lasted 
for  three  weeks.  He  then  joined  the  conquerors  in 
tlieir  victorious  march  onward. 

As  a  reward  for  this  valuable  aid  against  his  own 
brethren  the  Romans  spared  his  beautiful  city, 
Tiberias.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  downfall  of 
Nero,  Vespasian  sent  his  son  Titus,  accompanied 
by  Agrippa,  to  Italy  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  em¬ 
peror.  While  on  tlieir  journey  the  tidings  reached 
them  that  the  new  emperor  had  already  been  mur¬ 
dered;  Titus  turned  back,  but  Agrippa  continued 
his  journey  to  Rome  (“B.  J.”  iv.  9,  §  2).  He  left 
Rome  only  when  he  heard  that  Vespasian  had  been 
exalted  to  the  imperial  throne  (Tacitus,  “Hist.”ii. 
81),  and  joined  Titus,  to  whom  Vespasian  had  en¬ 
trusted  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  remained 
with  him  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Taci¬ 
tus,  “  Hist.  ”  v.  1).  In  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  new  aid 
against  the  Jews,  Vespa¬ 
sian  enlarged  his  dominions 
(Photius,  “Bibliotheca,” 
cod.  33),  and  conferred 
upon  him,  in  the  year  75, 
the  rank  of  pretor  (Dio  Cas¬ 
sius,  Ixvi.  15). 

Of  his  religious  life  very 
little  that  is  praiseworthy 
~  _  .  .  .  .  „  can  be  mentioned.  It  is 

lltbyea?! Vder vSSan  ’  true  that  ll(i  insisted  that 

(From  Madden,  4<  Coins  of  the  Jews.”)  tllC  llOatllOn  pimCCS  wllO 

wooed  his  handsome  sister 
should  undergo  circumcision  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §§  1,  8), 
and  that  once,  suffering  from  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
he  shed  tears  before  the  assembled  con- 
Character.  gregation  on  the  reading  of  the  passage 
Deut,  x vii.  15-20  (see  Tosef . ,  Sotah,  vfi. 
15 ;  Yer.  Sotah,  22 ;  Bab.  Sotah,  7,  8).  But  the  people 
hated  him  for  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  high- 
priestliood,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  heathen  em¬ 
blems  on  his  coins.  He  certainly  never  desired  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity,  for  the  utterance  attributed  to  him 
in  Acts,  xx vi.  28,  is  evidently  to  be  taken  as  a  jest. 

His  private  life  seems  to  have  been  anything  but 
creditable.  The  worst  of  reports  were  current  at- 
home,  as  well  .as  in  Rome,  concerning  his  relations 
with  his  beautiful  but 
profligate  sister  Berenice, 
afterward  the  mistress  of 
Titus  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §  3; 

Juvenal,  “  Satires,”  vi. 

153).  He  died  childless 
(100),  surviving  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Judea  only  a  few 
decades.  Josephus,  the 
historian,  was  indebted  to 
him  for  numerous  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions.  Prob¬ 
ably  Agrippa  gave  him 
these  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  and  defending 
his  own  acts  (“  Vita,  ”  §  65 ;  compare  Eusebius,  “  Hist. 
Eccl.  ”  iii.  9).  With  him  the  race  of  Herod  ends. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.,  xx.;  idem,  B.  J.  ii.,  vii. 
(ed.  Niese,  see  index) ;  Arts,  xxv.  13  ct  scq. ;  on  inscriptions 
see  Schurer  in  Hilgenfeld’s  Zeitschrift  fllr  Wisscnschaftliclw 
Thcoloaic ,  1873,  pp.  348  ctscq. ;  Zcit.  Dcutsch.  PaUist.  Ver.  vii. 

121  ct  scq.;  Mcmatsschrift ,  xix.  433  ct  scq .,  529  ct  scq.,  xx.  13  ct 
seep :  Banvald,  Josephus  in  Galilaa  u.  sein  Verhitttniss  zu 
den  Parteicny ,  Breslau,  1877 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden ,  iii.  4tli 
ed.,  Act  scq.  \  Libowitz,  Iierod  and  Agrippa  (Hebrew),  2d 
ed..  New  York,  1898. 

M.  Br. 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II., 
2(5 th  year,  with  SLenatus] 
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AGrBIPPA,  CAIUS  JULIUS :  Mentioned  as 
proprctor  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  in  an  in¬ 
scription  at  Ephesus;  was  probably  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  house  of  Herod.  His  father,  referred  to  in 
the  inscription  in  question  as  King  Alexander,  was 
doubtless  the  Alexander  appointed  by  Vespasian  as 
‘‘king  of  an  island  in  Cilicia”  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii°  5,  §  4)  and  would  thus  be  great-grandson  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne 
(see  genealogical  abstract  below).  His  descendants 
soon  lost  all  connection  with  Judaism  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  heathendom  (Josephus,  ibid.  141). 

Herod  the  Great,  d.  4  b.c., 
husband  of  Mariamne,  d.  29  b.c. 

i 

Alexander 

i 

Tigranes,  kinp  of  Armenia 
Alexander,  husband  of  Jotapa,  king  in  Cilicia 

i 

C.  Julius  Agrippa 

Bibliography:  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum , 
iii.  1ST,  537 ;  Prosopocjraphia  Imperii  Romani ,  ed.  H.  Des¬ 
sau,  ii.  162,  87;  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  i.  2,  part  468;  Mommsen, 
in  Hermes ,  1870,  iv.  190. 

M.  Bn. 

AGrR-IPPA,  SIMONIDES  :  Youngest  son.  of 
Flavius  Josephus,  the  historian,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  Jewess  of  distinguished  family  from  the  island  of 
Crete ;  horn  about  the  year  82. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Vita,  §76;  compare §i. 

M.  Bit. 

AGBIPPINA  :  The  depraved  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  at 
times  interested  herself  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Judea.  Upon  the  pressing  representations  of  Agrippa 
II.,  she  succeeded  in  inducing  the  emperor  to  dismiss 
the  governor  Cumaxus  for  his  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
aiuflic  was  sent  into  exile  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  6, 
§8;  Schiirer,  “Geseli.”  2d  ed.,  i.  476;  see.Griitz, 

“  Gesch.  d.  Juden,”iii.  725).  How  far-reaching  her 
influence  was  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
her  name,  with  that  of  her  imperial  husband,  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Palestinian  coins. 

Bibliography:  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  184  ct  scq.; 
Schiirer,  Gcsch.  i.  478,  note  19. 

M.  Bn. 

AGUDAT  AHIM(“ United  Brethren”):  A  name 
adopted  by  many  Jewish  societies  throughout  the 
world,  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to 
brotherly  love,  and  to  mutual  assistance  in  time  of 
need.  In  the  United  States  the  name  of  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  majority  of  the  members  is  added  to 
the  above  designation,  as:  Agudat  Aliim  Anshe 
Vi Ina,  meaning  “United  Brethren  of  the  Men  of 
Vilna.”  The  object  of  most  of  these  societies  is  the 
alleviation  of  the  immediate  necessities  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  of  them  have  their  own  synagogues, 
where  the  members  assemble  for  worship  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  festivals,  or  even  week-days.  Some  of  them 
also  own  burial-places.  A  rabbi  is  engaged  by  some 
societies  to  lecture  on  Sabbaths  or  holidays.  In  Gali¬ 
cia  there  is  a  society  of  this  name,  the  aim  of  which 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  societies,  its  purpose  being  to  disseminate  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  It  lias  already  ac¬ 
complished  much  good  in  combating  anti-Semitism. 

J.  L.  S. 

AGUILAR  (called  also  Aguilar  de  Campo)  : 

A  district  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Valencia,  which 
sheltered  a  considerable  Jewish  congregation  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  consequence  of  the  persecution 
I. -18 


by  the  Almoliades,  many  of  the  Jews  resident  there 
pretended  for  a  time  to  embrace  Islam.  In  the  year 
1290  the  Jews  of  the  community  paid  8,600  marave- 
dis  (829,240  —  £5,848)  in  taxes.  In  the  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  his  brother,  Don 
Henry,  the  Jews  of  Aguilar  suffered  severely,  and 
many  of  them  were  slain.  A  tombstone,  with  a 
Hebrew  inscription  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  to  be  found  above  the  gate  of  Reinosa.  The 
beautiful  brass  lamp,  which  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  still  hung  in  the  church  of  San 
Miguel  in  Aguilar,  belonged  originally  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue  there.  It  bears  on  its  rim  a  Hebrew  inscrip¬ 
tion,  stating  that  it  was  made  by  Samuel  ben  Pinlias 
Caro  of  Paredes.  Many  Spanish  families  have  taken 
their  name  from  this  district. 

Bibliography  :  Samuel  Zarza,  in  Mekor  Hayyim,  reprinted  in 
Wiener’s  ed.  of  Shcbct  Yehudali,  p!  132 ;  Boletin  de  la  Real 
Academia  de  la  Histuria ,  xxxvi.  340. 

M.  K. 

AGUILAR,  ANTONIO  D\  See  Cohen,  Faya. 

AGUILAR  (AVELAR),  DAVID  UZZIEL 

D’ :  Friend  and  contemporary  of  De  Barrios,  and 
praised  by  the  latter  in  the  “Relacion  de  los  Poetas.” 
He  is  known  for  his  translation  into  Spanish  of  the 
works  of  Philo.  The  manuscript  of  this  translation 
seems  to  be  lost. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  252,  and  note 335; 
Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xviii,  283. 

W.  M. 

AGUILAR,  DIEGO  D>  (or  MOSES  LOPEZ 
PEREIRA) :  A  Marano  who  flourished  -in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  born  probably  in  Spain ;  died  at 
London  in  1759.  In  1722  he  went  from  Lisbon  to 
London,  and  thence  to  Vienna.  From  1725  to  1747 
he  held  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria,  and  had  the 
power  to  establish  factories  and  regulate  prices. 
When  in  1747  he  besought  the  government  to  re¬ 
turn  to  him  a  part  of  the  money  that  he  had  deposited 
on  account  of  the  revenues,  the  empress  Maria  The¬ 
resa  replied:  “  This  appears  to  me  just.  I  owe  him 
much  more ;  therefore,  return  it  to  him.  ”  Aguilar 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  empress,  who  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  imperial  palace 
at  Schonbrunn,  and  lie  advanced  300,000  florins  for 
the  work.  In  recognition  of  liis  services  Maria  The¬ 
resa  created  him  a  baron  and  privy  councilor  to  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  Aguilar,  who 
together  with  his  family  enjoyed  the  greatest  free¬ 
dom  of  belief,  was  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  or 
Turco-Jewisli  community  in  Vienna,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  many  concessions  for  the  relief  of  his 
oppressed  coreligionists.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
the  Jews  of  Moravia  were  protected  from  pillage  in 
1742,  and  the  intention  of  Maria  Theresa  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in 
1748  or  1749,  was  abandoned.  He  left  Vienna  sud¬ 
denly  in  1749,  because  the  Spanish  government  de¬ 
manded  his  extradition.  He  went  to  London,  where 
he  had  a  brother,  who,  like  himself,  was  reputed  to 
be  very  wealthy  (see  Aguilar,  Ephraim  Lopez). 
Before  leaving  he  presented  the  community  which 
he  had  founded  there,  as  well  as  the  Spanish- Jew¬ 
ish  community  of  Tcmesvar,  with  beautiful  silver 
crowns  for  the  scrolls  of  the  Law,  upon  which  his 
name  was  inscribed.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  a 
prayer  is  still  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  by  the 
Turco-Jewisli  community  of  Vienna. 

Bibliography:  Zemlinsky,  Historia  de  la  Comunidad  Is- 
raclita-Espaiiola  cn  Viena,  Vienna,  1S8S;  Frankl,  in  Alia. 
Zcit.  d.  Jud.  1854,  p.  630  et  scq.,  650  et  scq.;  G.  Wolf,  Gesch. 
der  Jndenin  Wien,  pp.  6S,  277 ;  Wilson,  Wonderful  Charac - 
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AGUILAR,  EPHRAIM  LOPEZ  PEREIRA, 
BARON  D’ :  Second  Baron  d’Aguilar;  born  in 
Vienna  in  1739 ;  died  at  London,  1802.  In  1757  lie 
was  naturalized  in  England,  where  lie  had  settled 
with  his  father.  He  married  in  1758  the  daughter 
of  Moses  Mendes  da  Costa,  who  is  reported  to  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £150,000.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  title  and  fortune  in  1759,  and  for  a 
time  lived  in  luxurious  style  with  twenty  servants 
at  Broad  Street  Buildings.  But  by  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  in  America  he  lost  an  estate  there  of  15,000 
acres,  and  subsequently  became  known  as  a  miserly 
and  eccentric  person,  giving  up  his  mansion  in  Broad 
street  as  well  as  his  country  houses  at  Bethnal  Green, 
Twickenham,  and  Sydenham.  His  establishment 
at  Colebrook  Row,  Islington,  was  popularly  styled 


Baron  d’Aguilar  on  Starvation  Farm. 
(From  Wilson,  “  Wonderful  Characters.”) 


“Starvation  Farm,”  because  of  the  scanty  food  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  cattle.  He  died  there  in  1802,  leaving, 
hidden  in  various  parts  of  His  dwelling,  a  fortune 
valued  at  £200,000  to  his  two  daughters  who  sur¬ 
vived  him. 

D’Aguilar  held  various  positions  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Portuguese 
Synagogue ;  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mahamad  bear  the  signature  of  Ephraim  d’Aguilar. 
He  was  elected  warden  in  1765,  but  he  declined  to 
serve,  and  refused,  on  technical  grounds,  to  pay  the 
fine.  Eight  day^s  were  given  him  to  accept  or  to 
submit  to  the  penalty.  He  evidently  submitted,  for 
in  1767  he  married  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Mendes 
da  Costa,  which  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
had  he  been  lying  under  the  ban.  When  he  took  up 
his  eccentric  life  the  couple  separated.  After  twenty 
years  a  partial  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
baron  and  his  wife,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  He  was 


again  elected  to  office  in  1770,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  remained  a  member  of  the  symagoguc. 

Bibliography:  Anglo- Jewish  Hint.  Exhib.- Catalogue,  18S7- 
Jew.  Chron.  Jan.,  1874 ;  Wilson,  Wonderful  Characters ,  pn’ 
64-68 ;  Piciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History. 

G.’L.-J. 

AGUILAR,  GRACE ;  English  novelist  and 
writer  on  Jewish  history  and  religion;  bom  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  London,  June  2,  1816;  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  September  16,  1847,  where  her  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery.  She  was  the  oldest 
child  of  parents  descended  from  Portuguese  Maranos 
who  sought  asylum  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  To  strengthen  her  constitution,  which  from 
infancy  had  been  feeble,  she  was  taken  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  to  various  rural  localities  in  England. 
Her  love  of  nature  was  cultivated  by  these  experi¬ 
ences  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  devoted  herself 
of  her  own  accord  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
augmenting  a  collection  of  shells  begun  by  her  at 
Hastings,  when  only  four  years  old,  and  supple¬ 
menting  it  by  mineralogical  and  botanical  collec¬ 
tions. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  educated  mainly  by  her  pa¬ 
rents.  Her  mother,  a  cultivated  woman  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  trained  her  to  read 
Early  the  Scriptures  systematically ;  and 
Training,  when  she  was  fourteen  her  father  read 
aloud  to  her  regularly,  chiefly  history, 
while  she  was  occupied  with  drawing  and  needle¬ 
work.  She  was  an  assiduous  musician  till  her  health 
became  impaired.  Her  reading,  especially  in  his¬ 
tory,  was  extensive ;  her  knowledge  of  foreign  liter¬ 
ature  was  wide.  She  evinced  a  literary  tendency  at 
the  age  of  seven,  when  she  began  a  diary,  which  she 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  her  death. 
Before  she  was  twelve  she  had  written  a  drama, 
“Gustavus  Vasa.”  Her  first  verses  were  evoked 
two  years  later  by  the  scenery  about  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire.  The  first  products  of  her  pen  to  he 
published  (anonymously  in  1835)  were  her  collected 
poems,  which  she  issued  under  the  title  “  The  Magic 
Wreath.”  Her  productions  are  chiefly  stories  and 
religious  works  dealing  with  Jewish  subjects.  The 
former  embrace  domestic  tales,  tales  founded  on 
Marano  history,  and  a  romance  of  Scottish  history, 
“The  Days  of  Bruce  ”  (1852).  The  most  popular  of 
the  Jewish  tales  is  “The  Vale  of  Cedars,  or  the 
Martyr:  .A  Story  of  Spain  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,” 
written  before  1835,  published  in  1850, 
Literary  and  twice  translated  into  German  and 
Works.  twice  into  Hebrew.  Her  other  stories 
founded  on  Jewish  episodes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  collection  of  nineteen  tales,  “Home 
Scenes  and  Heart  Studies  ”  ;  “  The  Perez  Family  ” 
(1843)  and  “The  Edict,”  together  with  “The  Es¬ 
cape,”  had  appeared  as  two  separate  volumes;  the 
others  were  reprinted  from  magazines.  Her  domestic 
tales,  of  which  new  editions  still  appear,  are  “  Home 
Influence”  (1847)  and  its  sequel,  “The  Mother’s 
Recompense”  (1850),  both  of  them  written  early  in 
1836,  and  “Woman’s  Friendship  ”  (1851). 

The  first  of  Miss  Aguilar’s  religious  works  was  a 
translation  of  the  French  version  of  “Israel  De¬ 
fended,”  by  the  Marano  Orobio  de  Castro,  printed 
for  private  circulation.  It  was  closely  followed  by 
“The  Spirit  of  Judaism,”  the  publication  of  which 
was  for  a  time  prevented  by  the  loss  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Sermons  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Leeser,  ol 
Philadelphia,  had  fallen  into  her  hands  and,  like  all 
other  accessible  Jewish  works,  had  been  eagerly 
read.  She  requested  him  to  revise  the  manuscript 
of  the  “Spirit  of  Judaism,”  which  was  forwarded  to 
him,  but  was  lost.  The  authoress  rewrote  it ;  and 
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in  1842  it  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  with  notes 
by  Leeser.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1849 
by  the  first  American  Jewish  Publication  Society  ; 
and  a  third  (Cincinnati,  1864)  has  an  appendix 
containing  thirty-two  poems  (bearing  date  1838- 
1847),  all  but.  two  reprinted  from  “The  Occi¬ 
dent.”  The  editor’s  notes  serve  mainly  to  mark 
dissent  from  Miss  Aguilar’s  depreciation  of  Jewish 
tradition — due  probably  to  her  Marano  ancestry  and 
to  her  country  life,  cut  off  from  association  with 
Jews.  In  1845  “The  Women  of  Israel ”  appeared — 

a  series  of  portraits 
delineated  according 
to  the  Scriptures  and 
Josephus.  This  was 
soon  followed  by 
“The  Jewish  Faith: 
Its  Spiritual  Conso¬ 
lation,  Moral  Guid¬ 
ance,  and  Immortal 
Hope,”  in  thirty-one 
letters,  the  last  dated 
September,  1846.  Of 
this  work — addressed 
to  a  Jewess  under  the 
spell  of  Christian  in¬ 
fluence,  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  her  the  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  Judaism — 
the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  immortality  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Miss  Aguilar’s  other  religious  writings 
—some  of  them  written  as  early  as  1886 — were  col¬ 
lected  in  a  volume  of  “Essays  and  Miscellanies” 
(1851-52).  The  first  part  consists  of  “Sabbath 
Thoughts  ”  on  Scriptural  passages  and  prophecies ; 
the  second,  of  “  Communings  ”  for  the  family  circle. 

In  her  religious  writings  Miss  Aguilar’s  attitude 
was  defensive.  Despite  her  almost  exclusive  inter¬ 
course  with  Christians  and  her  utter  lack  of  preju¬ 
dice,  her  purpose,  apparently,  was  to  equip  Eng¬ 
lish  Jewesses  with  arguments  against  conversionists. 
She  inveighed  against  formalism,  and  laid  stress 
upon  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  view  of  the  neglect  of  the  latter  by 
women  (to  whom  she  modestly  confined  her  expos¬ 
tulations),  she  constantly  pleaded  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  version.  Her  interest 
in  the  reform  movement  was  deep ;  yet,  despite  her 
attitude  toward  tradition,  she  observed  ritual  ordi¬ 
nances  punctiliously.  Her  last  work  was  a  sketch 
of  the  “History  of  the  Jews  in  England,”  written 
for  “ Chambers’s  Miscellany.”  In  point  of  style  it 
is  the  most  finished  of  her  productions,  free  from 
the  exuberances  and  redundancies  that  disfigure  the 
tales— published,  for  the  most  part,  posthumously 
by  her  mother.  The  defects  of  her  style  are  mainly 
chargeable  to  youth.  With  her  extraordinary  indus¬ 
try— she  rose  early  and  employed  the  day  system¬ 
atically — and  her  growing  ability  of  concentration 
she  gave  promise  of  noteworthy  productions. 

Miss  Aguilar’s  later  years  were  full  of  family 
trials.  In  1835  she  had  an  attack  of  illness,  from  the 
elleet  of  which  she  never  recovered.  Finally  her  in¬ 
creasing  weakness  and  suffering  necessitated  change 
of  air,  and  in  1847  a  Continental  trip  was  arranged. 
Before  her  departure  some  Jewish  ladies  of  London 
presented  her  with  a  gift  and  a  touching  address 
recounting  her  achievements  in  behalf  of  Judaism 
jtnd  Jewish  women.  She  visited  her  elder  brother  at 
rrankfort,  and  at  first  seemed  to  benefit  by  the 
change ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  she  had  to  resort  to 
fbe  baths  of  Schwalbach.  Alarming  symptoms 
necessitated  her  return  to  Frankfort,  and  there  she 
died.  Her  last  words,  spelled  on  her  fingers,  were, 


“Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,”  and 
her  epitaph  is  the  verse  Prov.  xxxi.  31. 

Bibliography  :  Memoir  prefixed  to  Home  Influence,  1849 ;  The 

Eclectic  Review  (new  series),  February,  1858,  pp.  134, 135 ; 

The  Art  Union ,  November,  1847,  p.  378 ;  The  AH  Journal , 

May,  1851.  p.  133 ;  Collected  Works,  8  vols.,  London,  1861 ; 

Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  Nineteenth  Century , 

s  v.;  Did.  Nat .  Biou .,  s.  v. 

H.  S. 

AGUILAR,  JACOB  DE  :  Pupil  of  Abraham 
de  Fonseca  at  Hamburg,  and  liakam  in  one  of  the 
Brazilian  communities,  about  1640.  M.  K. 

AGUILAR  (AGUYLAR),  MOSES  RA¬ 
PHAEL  DE  (not  Raphael  nor  Raphael  Moses) :  Bom 
probably  in  Portugal;  died  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  15, 
1679.  He  was  liakam  and  principal  of  the  Talmud 
Torah  at  Amsterdam.  In  1642  he  went  with  Isaac 
Aboab  da  Fonseca,  as  liazan,  to  Brazil,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  reconquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Portuguese,  when  he  returned  to  Amsterdam  and 
was  reappointed  to  his  former  position.  At  the 
Talmud  Torali  he  taught  Talmud  and  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mar.  His  mastery  of  Hebrew  was  so  complete  that 
he  used  this  language  in  conversations  with  his  pu¬ 
pils.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  wealthy  Abraham 
Israel  Pereyra,  for  whose  chief  literary  work  he 
wrote  an  approbation  ( liaskamali ).  For  several  years 
they  were  both  adherents  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Agui¬ 
lar  continued  in  his  office  for  forty  years  until  his 
death.  He  left  a  large  library,  the  catalogue  of 
which’  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1680.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Epitome  da  Grammatica  Hebrayca”  (Leyden, 
1660),  a  second  edition  of  vdiicli  appeared  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1661,  under  the  title  “  Compendio  da  Epitome 
Grammatica,”  with  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry. 
He  also  wrote  “Dinim  de  Sehita  e  Bedica,”  which 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1681.  It  is  said  that 
he  left  about  twenty  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  He¬ 
brew  works  in  manuscript,  “  Tratado  da  Immortali- 
dade  da  Alma  ”  (manuscript  of  twenty  pages  quarto) 
being  among  them.  M.  K. 

‘AGUNAH :  A  woman  whose  husband  has  either 
abandoned  her  or,  being  absent,  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  some  time.  Having  no  proof  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  or  being  without  a  bill  of  divorce  from 
him,  her  status  as  a  wife  remains  forever  unchanged ; 
for  Jewish  law  does  not  admit  the  presumption  of 
death  from  a  prolonged  absence  merely,  nor  can  a 
wife  obtain  a  divorce  from  an  absent  husband. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  hardship  arising  from 
such  cases  the  rabbinical  law  relaxed  the  strict  rules 
regarding  evidence — which,  to  establish  a  fact  le¬ 
gally,  required  the  testimony  of  two  competent  wit¬ 
nesses — and  accepted  testimony  that  in  other  cases 
would  not  have  been  deemed  competent.  If  the  ab¬ 
sent  husband  sent  a  bill  of  divorce  to  his  wife,  the 
messenger  was  permitted  to  testify  that  it  was  written 
and  signed  in  his  presence ;  and  this  testimony  wras 
deemed  equivalent  to  that  of  twro  witnesses  (Git.  2b). 
Another  concession  w7as  made  in  permitting  the  wit¬ 
nesses  to  attest  the  bill  of  divorce,  although  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  bill  w as  read  to 
them,  and  a  tracing  was  made  for  their  signature 
(Git.  9b;  Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Gerusliin,”  i.  23). 

In  case  the  husband  died  while  absent  from  his 
wife,  the  testimony  of  one  witness  was  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  death  (Yeb.  1226),  so  that  the  wroman 
might  not  become  an  ‘Agunali  (Yeb.  8 Sa),  it  being 
almost  impossible  in  most  cases  to  obtain  twro  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  death  in  a  foreign  land.  In  this  case 
even  hearsay  evidence,  as  wrell  as  the  testimony  of 
persons  otherwise  utterly  incompetent,  wras  received. 
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Maimonidcs  (“  Ililkot  Geruslim,”  xiii.  29)  sums  up 
the  matter  in  these  words: 

“  Let  it  not  seem  hard  to  thee  that  the  sages  have  permitted 
remarriage  of  the  wife  upon  the  testimony  of  a  woman,  or  a 
slave  [male  or  female],  or  an  idolater  [speaking  without  motive], 
or  upon  hearsay  or  documentary  evidence,  and  without  cross- 
examination  ;  for  the  Torah  insists  upon  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  and  upon  the  other  rules  of  evidence  only  when  the 
matter  can  not  be  otherwise  determined — as,  for  instance,  to 
prove  murder,  or  to  prove  a  loan— but  where  the  matter  can  be 
otherwise  determined  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness  can  be  re¬ 
futed,  as  in  the  case  where  he  testifies  that  some  one  is  dead,  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  bear  false  witness.  Hence, 
the  rule  is  relaxed  so  that  Jewish  women  shall  not  be  \Agunot.” 

For  •'Agunali  in  history  see  Get  ;  Social  Life. 

D.  W.  A. 

AGTJR  BEN  JAKEH. —Biblical  Data:  The 

compiler  of  a  collection  of  proverbs  found  in  Prov. 
xxx.  The  text  (ver.  1)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  a 
“Massaite,”  the  gentilic  termination  not  being  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  traditional  writing  “  Ha-Massa  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Gen.  xxv.  14).  This  place  has  been  identified  by 
some  Assyriologists  with  the  land  of  Mash,  a  dis¬ 
trict  between  Palestine  and  Babjdonia,  and  the  traces 
of  nomadic  or  seminomadic  life  and  thought  found 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  give  some  support  to  the 
hypothesis.  Graetz,  followed  b}r  Bickell  and  Cheyne, 
conjectures  that  the  original  reading  is  “  Ha-Mosliel,  ” 
“  the  collector  of  proverbs.”  The  true  explanation 
is  still  uncertain.  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  “  Agur,  ”  and 

the  enigmatical  names  and  words  which  follow  in 
Prov.  xxx.  1,  are  interpreted  by  the  Ilaggadali  as 
epithets  of  Solomon,  playing  upon  the  words  as 
follows:  “Agur”  denotes  “the  compiler:  the  one 
who  first  gathered  maxims  together.”  “The  son  of 
Jakeli”  denotes  “the  one  who  spat  out,”  that  is, 
“despised”  (from  &op,  “to  spit”),  le-Ithiel,  “the 
words  of  God  ”  (ot,  “  word  ” ;  El,  “  God”),  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  I  can  [ukal]  transgress  the  law  against  mar¬ 
rying  many  wives  without  fear  of  being  misled 
by  them.”  Another  exposition  is  that  “Agur” 
means  “the  one  who  is  brave  in  the  pursuit  of  wis¬ 
dom  ” ;  “  the  son  of  Jakeh  ”  signifies  “he  who  is  free 
from  sin  ”  (from  miM,  “  pure  ”) ;  ha-massa  (“  the  bur¬ 
den”),  “he  who  bore  the  yoke  of  God”;  le-Ithiel, 
“he  who  understood  the  signs”  (ot,  “sign”)  and 
deeds  of  God,  or  he  who  understood  the  alphabet 
of  God,  that  is  the  creative  “letters”  (ot,  “letter”) 
(see  Ber.  boa) ;  we-Ukal,  “the  master”  (Tan.AVaera, 
ed.  Buber,  2,  p.  18;  Midr.  Prov.  xxx.  1;  Talk,  on 
the  passage,  §  962).  L.  G. 

AHA  or  AHAI :  The  name  of  nearly  fourscore 
rabbis  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and  in  midrashic  liter¬ 
ature.  Some  of  these  are  misnamed  through  the 
errors  of  copyists ;  others  appear  but  once  or  twice, 
and,  consequently,  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Those  mentioned  below  embrace 
the  most  prominent  teachers  of  their  respective  gen¬ 
erations;  and  the  foremost  of  them  are  the  following 
three  sages,  who  are  always  quoted  by  that  name, 
alone,  without  any  patronymic  or  cognomen. 

"  S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  I.  :  A  tanna  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  junior  contemporary  of  Simon  ben  Yoliai,  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  others  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
tannaitic  generations,  he  appears  in  halakic  dispu¬ 
tations.  While  he  is,  therefore,  best  known  as  a 
halakist,  he  is  occasionally  met  also  in  the  field  of 
the  Ilaggadali.  Thus,  commenting  on  Ex.  xiv.  15, 

“  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward,”  he  quotes 
Ps.  cvi.  23,  “  Therefore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy 


them,  had  not  Moses,  his  chosen,  stood  before  him 
in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  lest  lie 
should  destroy  them  ” ;  and  remarks,  “  The  Lord  said 
to  Moses,  ‘Why  criest  thou  unto  me?  For  thy  sake 
I  will  save  Israel.  Had  it  not  been  for  thy  prayers 
I  should  have  destroyed  them  ere  this,  because  of 
tlieir  idolatry’”  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  3).  Elsewhere 
lie  derives  from  Deut.  vi.  7  (“And  thou  slialttalkof 
them  [the  commandments]  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way  ”)  the  duty 
of  man  to  have  set  hours  for  the  stud}7-  of  the  Torah, 
and  not  to  make  it  subject  to  opportunity  (Yoma, 
19£> ;  Tosef.,  Ber.  2,  2;  Tosef.,  Sliab.  15,  17;  Bab. 
Sliab.  121a ;  Tosef.,  Yeb.  14,  4;  Tosef.,  Git.  3,  1; 
Tosef.,  Niddah,  6,  13;  Bab.  Niddah,  21  b). 

S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  II.  :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
first  amoraic  generation  (third  century),  surnamed 
Berabbi,  Ha-Gadol  or  Roba  (“  the  Great  ”)..  He  sys¬ 
tematized  Baraitot  at  the  Academy  of  Iliya  ha- 
Gadol,  and  was  teacher  of  Samuel  lia-Zaken  (Ber. 
14 a  ;  Yer.  Ber.  ii.  ba  ;  Ycr.  Sanli.  ii.  20 c,  iv.  22b, 
v.  22e ;  Bek.  21b).  The  Midrasli  preserves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  homily  of  his  on  Hum.  xiii.  2:  “  Send  thou 
men,  that  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ”  the  last 
clause  of  which  appears  to  be  superfluous.  Prefa¬ 
cing  this  homily  with  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xl.  8, 
“The  grass  witheretli,  the  flower  fadetli;  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever,”  lie  illustrates 
his  subject  with  the  following  simile: 

“  A  king  once  had  a  friend  with  whom  he  made  a  covenant 
saying,  4  Follow  me  and  I  will  bestow  a  gift  upon  thee.’  The 
friend  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  but  soon  after  died.  Then 
the  king  spoke  to  his  friend’s  son,  saying, 4  Although  thy  father 
is  dead,  I  shall  not  cancel  my  promise  of  a  gift  to  him ;  come, 
thou,  and  receive  it.’  The  king  is  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He ! 
and  the  friend  is  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  in  Isa.  xli.  8,  ‘  the  seed 
of  Abraham  my  friend.’  To  him  the  Holy  One  had  said,  ‘  Fol¬ 
low  me,’  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xii.  1, 4  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.  ’  *  And  to  him  the  Lord  prom¬ 
ised  a  gift;  as  it  is  said  [Gen.  xiii.  IT],  ‘Arise,  walk  through 
the  land ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee  ’ ;  and  again  [Gen.  xiii.  15], 

4  All  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  forever.’  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  dead ;  but  the 
Lord  said  to  Moses,  4  Although  I  promised  to  give  the  land  to 
Israel’s  fathers,  who  are  now  dead,  I  shall  not  cancel  my  prom¬ 
ise,  but  fulfil  it  to  their  children  ’ :  thus  we  understand  the  text, 
‘The  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever’”  (Tan.,  Shelah,  3; 
Num.  It.  xvi.).  ^ 

S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  III. :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century  and  associate  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation,  R.  Jonah 
and  R,  Yose  II.  He  was  a  native  of  Lydda  in  south¬ 
ern  Palestine,  but  settled  in  Tiberias,  where  Huna 
II.,  Judah  bar  Pazi,  and  himself  eventually  consti¬ 
tuted  a  bet  din,  or  court  of  justice  (Yer.  Ter.  ii.  414; 
Yer.  Sliab.  vi.  8 a;  Yer.  B.  B.  viii.  16«;  Yer.  Sanli.  i. 
18d,  end).  Like  his  elder  namesakes,  lie  was  a  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  on  Ilalakali;  but  in  Ilaggadali  he 
surpassed  them,  being  by  far  the  most  frequently 
quoted  by  liaggadists  of  his  own  times  and  of  sub¬ 
sequent  generations.  Commenting  on  Abraham’s 
attempt  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  Alia  tries  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  misunderstood  the  divine  call.  He  re¬ 
fers  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35  [A.  V.  34],  “  My  covenant  will 
I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
my  lips,  ”  which  he  construes  thus : 

44  My  covenant  will  I  pot  break,  even  that  covenant  in  which  I 
have  assured  Abraham  :  4  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called  ’  [Gen. 
xxi.  12],  nor  alter  the  thing  which  is  gone  out  of  my  lips,  when 
I  said  to  him,  4  Take  now  thy  son  ’  [Gen.  xxii.  2].  This  may  ue 
compared  to  a  king,  who  expressed  to  his  friend  a  wish  to  see  a 
tender  child  put  on  his  table.  His  friend  immediately  went  lortm 
and  returned  with  his  own  child,  whom  he  placed  on  the  tame 
before  tbe  king.  He  again  went  forth,  and  returned  \vm  a 
sword  to  slay  the  child,  whereupon  the  king  exclaimed.  ')  n‘^ 
art  thou  doing  ?  ’  4  Sire,’  replied  the  anxious  frieud, 4  didst  tnou 
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not  express  a  desire  for  a  tender  child  on  thy  table  ? 1  To  which 
tun  king  answered, 1  Have  I  asked  for  a  dead  child  ?  It  is  a  live 
one  I  desire.1  Even  so,  said  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He  !— to 
Abriihain :  ‘Take  now  thy  son,  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt 
offering ; 1  whereupon  Abraham  built  an  altar,  and  placed  his  son 
upon  it  But  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  for  the  knife,  the 
anfrel  cried  out,‘  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  youth.1  And  when 
Abraham  inquired, 1  Didst  thou  not  tell  me  to  offer  my  son  ? 1  the 
angel  retorted,  k  Did  I  tell  thee  to  kill  him  ?  1 11  (Tan.,  Wayera, 
ed!"’ Buber,  40;  Gen.  It.  lvi.). 

One  of  Alia’s  epigrams  reads,  “  The  Jew  needs  pri¬ 
vations  to  lead  him  hack  to  God  ”  (Cant.  R.  i.  4;  Lev. 
k.  xiii.).  His  gratitude  to  the  defenders  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  he  expressed  by  saying,  “  To  him  who  speaks  a 
good  word  for  Israel,  the  Lord  will  assign  an  exalted 
station  in  the  world;  for  it  is  written  [Isa.  xxx.  18], 

‘  Me  will  exalt  him  who  has  pity  on  you  ’  ”  (Pesik.  R. 
33  196ft)-  For  other  homiletic  observations,  see 
Pesik.  R.  4,  896,  xiii.  1115,  xvii.  131ft,  1385,  xxi.  145ft, 
xxx. 1915;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  index  of  authors;  Midi*. 
Tell.,  ed.  Buber,  index ;  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  in¬ 
dex;  see  also  a  full  account  in  Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.  ”  iii.  106-163.  S.  M. 

AHA ;  Brother  of  Abba,  the  father  of  Jeremiah 
b.  Abba ;  a  contemporary  of  Abba  Arika  (third  cen¬ 
tury).  The  latter  said  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world  there  never  had  been  a  man  so  penitent  as 
King  Josiah,  and  after  him  came  Aha,  the  brother 
of  Abba  (Slmb.  565).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ADDA  :  An  amora  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  born  and  educated  in  Palestine.  He  emigrated 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Rab  Ju¬ 
dah  ben  Ezekiel  and  of  Rab  Hamnuna  II.  He  fre- 
quentlyreported  decisions  of  his  Palestinian  teachers. 
He  survived  all  his  associates  of  the  third  amoraic 
generation.  As  lie  grew  old  he  became  weak  and  his 
hands  trembled;  and  it  is  related  that,  to  imitate 
his  signature  in  a  judicial  document,  a  forger  made 
his  own  hand  tremble  like  that  of  the  aged  scholar 
(Kid.  30ft;  Sanh.  905;  Suk.  215,  26ft  ;B.  B.  167ft).  That 
Aha  loved  virtue  for  virtue’s  sake  may  be  inferred 
from  the  construction  he  put  on  Mai.  iii.  18.  He 
says:  “‘Then  shall  ye  return,  and  discern  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 9  This  means  between 
the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.  ‘  Between  him  that 
serveth  God  for  God’s  sake  and  him  that  servetli 
Him  not  for  His  sake ;  ’  that  is,  man  should  not  use 
his  kno  wledge  of  the  Law  as  an  ax  to  cut  with  or  as 
a  crown  wherewith  to  crown  himself  ”  (Midi*.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  xxxi.,  ed.  Buber;  compare  Ab.  iv.  5). 

S.  M. 

AHA  AREKA.  See  Aha  (Ahai)  B.  Papa. 

AHA  B.  AWYA  or  ‘AW  A :  A  Babylonian  lial- 
akist  of  the  third  generation  of  Amoraim,  He  once 
visited  Palestine,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Kab  Assi  (Yasa  I.),  and  seems  to  have  met  Rabbi 
Johanan.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Rab  Hisda  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  appears  frequently  in  controversy  with 
Kab  Aslii  I.  (Pes.  335;  Yeb.  li7ft;  B.  B.  3ft,  465,  56ft; 
IIul.  31ft,  505).  S.  M. 

AHA  BAUD  ALA :  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
first  generation,  a  contemporary  of  Abba  Areka  (Suk. 
20ft;  Be/.ah,  14«;  Git.  14ft).  S.  M. 

AHA  OF  DIFTI :  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
■sixth  generation  (fifth  century),  frequently  found  in 
halakic  discussion  with  Rabina  II.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  counselor  (liakam)  of  the  exilarch  (resh  ga- 
faht)  Mar  Zutra  I.  (441-450).  After  the  death  of 
Rahman  b.  Huna  be  would  have  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  rector  of  the  academy  at  Sura  (once  held 
by  Aslii)  but  for  the  strategy  of  his  friend  Mar  b. 
Aslii  (Tabyomi),  who  considered  himself  entitled  to 
tbe  honor  of  filling  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by 


his  own  father.  While  the  members  of  the  acad¬ 
emy,  resolved  to  elect  Aha,  were  within,  awaiting  the 
appointed  hour  for  voting,  Mar  had  himself  elected 
outside  the  academy  (B.  B.  125;  Yeb.  8ft;  Ned.  23ft; 
Naz.  42ft;  Sanh.  42ft;  Men.  55;  Griitz,  “Gesch.  d. 
Juden,”  iv.  465,  n.  68).  S.  M. 

AHA  (AIJAI)  B.  HANINA :  A  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  col¬ 
lected  rare  Baraitot  among  the  leading  scholars  of 
Daroma  in  southern  Judea,  which  he  communicated 
to  his  colleagues  elsewhere,  even  as  far  as  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  academics.  Often  he  reports  Halakot  on  be¬ 
half  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  (Ber.  85;  Suk.  54ft;  Yeb.  57ft; 
Sotah,  245;  Hul.  1325);  also  many  Haggadot  (see 
Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  540-546).  R.  Levi, 
the  famous  liaggadist  of  the  second  and  third  amo¬ 
raic  generations,  received  from  Aha  b.  Hanina  the 
reason  for  the  collocation  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
benedictions  in  the  Prayer  of  Benedictions,  known 
by  the  name  of  “  Shemoneh  ‘  Esreh  ”  (Yer.  Ber.  ii,  5 a). 
Pie  recommends  visiting  the  sick  as  a  means  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  a  cure,  declaring  that  every  one  who  calls 
on  a  patient  relieves  him  of  one  sixtieth  part  of  his 
suffering  (Ned.  395).  S.  M. 

AHA  BAR  HUNA:  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  generation,  disciple  of  Rabbali  b.  Nahmani 
and  of  Slieshet.  Hisda,  another  teacher  of  Alia,  em¬ 
ployed  him  for  liis  halakic  correspondence  with  Raba 
ben  Joseph,  who  recognized  in  him  a  great  and  wise 
man  (Pes.  47ft,  Yeb.  895,  Ned.  90ft,  B.  B.  70ft,  Sanh. 
43ft,  Sliebu.  365).  It  happened  in  his  days  that  Ifra- 
Ormuzd,  the  queen-mother  of  Sapor'll,  of  Persia, 
sent  to  Raba  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  God  and  according  to  ancient  Jewish  rites  ;  but 
as  the  sacrifices  had  ceased  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Raba  deputized  Alia  b.  Huna,  together 
with  Rab  Safra,  to  burn  the  proffered  sacrifice  on  a 
sand-bank  by  the  sea,  on  a  pyre  prepared  of  newly 
felled  wood  (Zeb.  1165). 

S.  M. 

AHA  B.  IK  A:  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth 
century,  junior  contemporary  of  Raba,  and  nephew 
of  Aha  b.  Jacob.  He  is  frequently  quoted  in  halakic 
discussions  by  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  and 
received  the  title  of  Bar  be-Rab  (Fellow  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy)  from  his  uncle  Aha,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
halakic  controversies  (‘Er.  63ft,  Ket.  74ft,  Sanh.  42ft, 
Naz.  42ft).  S.  M. 

AHA  OF  IRAK:  A  Babylonian,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  invented  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  (super- 
linear)  system  of  vowel-points  and  accents  (TlpJ). 
He  is  known  only  from  Karaite  sources,  which  are 
somewhat  unreliable.  Pinsker  (“Likkute  Kadmo- 
niyot  ”)  thinks  Alia  is  identical  with  Nissi  ben  Noah, 
the  contemporary  of  Anan ;  and  Graetz  partly  follows 
that  opinion.  But  later  investigators  have  proved 
that  Nissi  (if  he  existed  at  all)  must  have  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  his  identity  with  Aha  is,  there¬ 
fore,  out  of  the  question.  Fiirst  places  Alia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  thinks  he  may  be 
identical  with  the  Saborean  Alia  bar  Abbuhu,  who 
died  in  511. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gesch.  d.  Kardcrt.  i.  15,  133;  Gott- 

lober,  D'anpri  rnSmS  rrnpa  ;  Frankl,  Concerning  Simha 

Pinsker ,  in  Ila-Shahar ,  viii.;  Harkavy,  Notes  to  the  Hebrew 

edition,  of  Griitz ,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  iii. ;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev. 
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AHA  B.  ISAAC :  A  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
third" generation  (fourth  century),  junior  contempo- 
rary  of  Zeira  I.,  Ami  I.,  and  Abba  (Ba)  b.  Mamel 
(Yer.  Sliab.  iii.  6ft,  vi.  S ft).  Speaking  of  the  glories 
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of  Solomon’s  Temple,  lie  relates  that  when  King 
Solomon  constructed  the  sacred  edifice  he  placed 
in  it  all  kinds  of  trees  made  of  gold ;  and  whenever 
any  kind  of  tree  blossomed  outside,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  one  inside  blossomed  also.  In  proof  of  this, 
Aha  quotes  the  Biblical  passage  (Isa.  xxxv.  2),  “It 
shall  blossom  abundant^,  and  rejoice  even  with  jo3r 

and.  singing:  tlie  glory  of  Lebanon  slaall  be  given 

unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.”  Leb¬ 
anon  was  the  symbolic  name  of  the  Temple  (Yer. 
Yoma,  iv.  41d).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  JACOB :  A  Bab3rlonian  amora,  senior 
contemporary  of  Abaye  and  Baba  (B.  K.  40 a),  and 
a  disciple  of  Huna,  head  of  the  academy  at  Sura. 
So  incessant  was  his  application  to  study  that  it 
undermined  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered.  Seeing 
some  of  his  former  schoolmates,  who  had  contracted 
similar  ailments  and  had  become  chronic  sufferers, 
he  applied  to  himself  the  Scriptural  saying  (Eccl. 
vii.  12),  “  Wisdom  givetli  life  to  them  that  have  it  ” 
(Yeb.  645).  Nor  did  lie  long  remember  the  warning 
of  his  early  experience.  He  devoted  all  his  days  to 
the  study  of  the  Law ;  and  when  worldly  avocations 
compelled  him  to  “  borrow  ”  part  of  the  day,  he 
would  “repay”  it  by  studying  at  night  (‘Er.  65a). 
After  his  ordination  as  teacher  he  established  him¬ 
self  at  Papliunia  (Epiphania ;  supposed  to  be  on  the 
Euphrates),  where  lie  became  an  authority  on  ritual 
matters,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  haggadist.  By 
degrees  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  his  age  (‘Er.  68a).  He  is  also  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  a  skilful  writer  of  Torah  scrolls 
(B.  B.  14a;  Kid.  3oa;  B.  K.  545;  Niddali,  675;  Sanli. 
465).  Fragments  of  his  homiletic  sayings  are  pre¬ 
served  in  Shab.  85a;  ‘Er.  54a;  Pes.  8a;  Yoma,  195, 
755  ;  Hag.  13a  ;  Kid.  40a.  In  halakic  discussion  he 
is  quoted  in  Yer.  Slieb.  vi.  365;Pes.  116Z>,  1175;  Yoma, 
76a;  Kid.  35a;  Sanli.  365;  Hor.  5 5,  65;  Iver.  5b. 

In  addition  to  his  diligent  pursuit  of  halakic  and 
haggadic  studies  Alia  appears  to  have  applied  him¬ 
self  to  philosophy  and  mysticism  (Ber.  59a,  Sliab.  665, 
B.  B.  75a),  and  legend  represents  him  as  an  adept  in 
the  occult  sciences.  It  relates  that  a  demon  had  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abaye ’s 
academy,  and  greatly  harassed  the  frequenters  of 
the  school,  even  when  they  walked  together  in  day¬ 
light.  No  one  seemed  able  to  dislodge  him.  When 
Abaye  was  informed  that  Aha  bar  Jacob  was  on  his 
way  to  Pumbedita,  he  arranged  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  refuse  to  accommodate  him,  so  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  academy. 
Aha  arrived,  and  no  sooner  had  he  completed  his 
arrangements  for  his  night’s  rest  than  the  demon 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  seven -headed 
hydra.  Aha  immediately  betook  himself  to  prayer; 
and  at  each  genuflection  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
hydra  dropped  off.  In  the  morning  Aha  reproach¬ 
fully  said  to  Abaye,  “  Had  not  heaven  seen  fit  to 
work  a  miracle,  my  life  would  have  been  endan¬ 
gered  ”  (Kid.  295;  see  Bacher,  “A g.  Bab.  Amor.”  pp. 
137-139).'  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  JOSEPH :  A  Babylonian  amora  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  His  life 
was  an  unusually  long  one;  for  in  his  youth  he  at¬ 
tended  Hisda’s  lectures  (306),  and  in  his  old  age  dis¬ 
cussed  halakic  matters  with  Ashi  II.  (died  427).  It  is 
stated^  that  he  was  afflicted  with  asthma,  for  which 
Mar  Ukba  prescribed  three  ounces  of  asafetida  to  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  three  days.  During  another 
severe  attack,  he  was  treated  medically  by  Ivahana 
(Shab.  1105,  140a;  B.  M.  87a,  1095  ;  Men.  355;  ‘Er. 
295;  Yeb.  315;  B.  M.  1095;  Hul.  105a).  S.  M. 


AHA  (AIJAI)  B.  MINYOMI :  A  Babylonian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth  century), 
disciple  of  Naliman  b.  Jacob,  and  contemporary  of 
Abaye.  Aha  b.  Minyomi  was  probably  a  brother 
of  Adda  b.  Minyomi  (Yeb.  94a;  Kid.  66a;  B.  K 
106a;  B.  B.  1485,  1595;  ‘Ab.  Zarali,  75).  S.  M. ‘  ' 

JLJE3LA.  (.AJEJLA.I)  IB.  or  IEYA.IPI  :  A.  Pales¬ 

tinian  amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth  cen¬ 
tury).  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abbaliu  (“Die 
Ag.  der  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  546),  Zeira  I.,  and  Abba 
II.  He  was  surnamed  Arika,  an  appellation  of  dis¬ 
puted  meaning  (compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  under 
J'O’nK,  and  Abba  Arika  ;  Shab.  111a,  113a;  Yer. 
R,  H.  iv.  595;  Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  9 5).  Referring  to  re¬ 
pentance,  Alia  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Great  indeed 
is  the  power  of  repentance!  It  counteracts  heav¬ 
enly  decrees,  and  even  annuls  heavenly  oaths!” 
The  same  sentence  is  attributed  to  Abba  b.  Papa 
(Pesik.  xxv.  163a,  Buber’s  note;  see  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  651).  That  repentance  counter¬ 
acts  heavenly  decrees,  he  proves  from  the.  life  of 
Jeconiah,  “Write  ye  this  man  [Coniali]  childless” 
(Jer.  xxii.  30);  yet  we  find  (I  Chron.  iii.  17)  that 
Jeconiah  was  the  father  of  no  less  than  eight  sons, 
among  them  Sliealtiel.  That  repentance  annuls 
heavenly  oaths  he  deduces  from  the  same  message 
by  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24),  “  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
though  Coniali,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I 
pluck  thee  thence  ” ;  but  at  a  later  date  Haggai  (ii.  23) 
says,  “  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  will  I 
take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  make  thee  as  a 
signet  ”  (Cant.  R.  to  viii.  6).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  BAB:  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  (fourth  century).  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Rabina  I.  and  the  senior  of 
Alia  b.  Jacob.  His  opinions  were  supported  by  his 
grandson,  Mesharslieya  (Sanli.  765,  77a;  Hul.  33a). 

S.  M. 

AHA  (AHAI)  B.  BABA :  A  Babylonian 
amora,  son  of  Raba  b.  Joseph,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Amemar  II.  and  of  Ashi ;  died  in  419.  During 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  filled  the  rectorate 
of  the  academy  at  Pumbedita  (Shab.  935;  Yeb.  46a; 
B.  B.  1245;  Men.  35;  “Letter  of  Slierira”;  Griitz, 
“Gescli.  d.  Judcn,”  2d  ed.,  iv.  379).  S.  M. 

AHA  SAB  HA-BIBAH  (“  CASTELLAN”) : 

A  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth 
century),  contemporary  of  Tanhum  b.  Hiyya  of  Ke- 
far  Acco.  No  original  decisions  or  doctrines  are  re¬ 
corded  under  his  name  in  the  Talmud ;  but  in  behalf 
of  others  he  reported  several  Halakot  and  prece¬ 
dents.  If  his  surname  did  not  come  to  him  by  inher¬ 
itance  (compare  Jonathan  Sar  iia-Birah),  the 
social  position  indicated  by  it  enabled  him  to  be 
helpful  to  his  unfortunate  coreligionists.  On  one 
occasion,  with  the  assistance  of  Tanhum,  he  ran¬ 
somed  some  Jewish  captives  who  were  brought  to 
Tiberias  (Yeb.  45).  From  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
have  twice  submitted  Halakot  to  the  sages  at  Usha, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  place,  a  former  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  was,  even  down  to  Alia’s  days,  a 
center  of  attraction  for  learned  Jews  (Ket.  22 a,  88a; 
B.  B.  146a;  ‘Ar.  225).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
reporter  of  the  Halakot  in  Ket.  22a  and*B.  B.  l.c. 
was  a  tanna  of  the  same  name.  S.  31. 

AHA  (AHAI)  OF  SHABHA :  A  prominent 
Babylonian  Talmudist  of  the  eighth  century.  He 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  rabbinical 
author  known  to  history  after  the  close  of  the  Tal- 
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mud.  Tlie  gaon  of  Pumbedita  having  died,  Alia 
nS  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fittest  man 
to' succeed  him.  But  a  personal  grudge  entertained 
bv  the  exilarch  Solomon  bar  Hasdai.  induced  the 
latter  to  pass  over  Alia,  and  to  appoint  Natronai, 
ilia’s  secretary,  a  man  considerably  his.  inferior 
in  learning  and  general  acquirements.  Highly  in¬ 
censed  at  tliis  slight,  the  eminent  scholar  left  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  settled  in  Palestine,  about  7o2-7o3,  -where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  Notwithstanding  Stem- 
sclmeider  (“Cat.  Bodl.”  s.v.),  who  erroneously  as¬ 
signs  761  as  the  year,  the  exact  elate  of  his  demise 
is  un known.  It  must  have  been  in  Palestine  that 
Alia  wrote  his  book  entitled  (“  Quoestiones” 

in* the  sense  of  disquisitions),  as  the  title  evinces; 
for  this  Aramaic  word  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
mmtio  (the  scientific  investigation  of  a  matter)  by 
Palestinians  only  (Sliab.  SO  a).  “  Shell  ta  ”  is  of  Pal¬ 

estinian  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  buzma 
and  bisha,  which  accompany  it.  S.  Mendelsohn  is 
quite  correct  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  (“  Rev.  Et. 
Juives  ”  xxxii.  56).  If,  therefore,  Simon  Kalura 
made  use  of  the  “  Sheiltot  ”  in  his  Halakot,  as  is  now 
certain,  the  statement  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  Simon’s  work  was  completed  in  750) 
must  be  erroneous,  since  Aha  did  not  leave  Palestine 
before  752 ;  and  we  know  that  Samuel  Gaon,  whose 
successor  he  was  to  have  become,  did  not  die  before 
751-752.  There  are  also  other  evidences  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  influence  in  Aha’s  work.  For  example,  his 
treatise  indicates  that  besides  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  his  chief  author¬ 
ity)  lie  made  frequent  use  of  the  Yerushalmi,  and  of 
Palestinian  Midrasliim,  Leviticus  Rabbah,  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  Rabbah,  and  Tanliuma,  all  of  which  at  this  time 
were  quite  unknown  in  Babylonia  (indeed,  even 
Saadia  Gaon,  almost  two  hundred  years  later,  knew 
comparatively  little  of  them).  .  , . 

The  whole  character  of  the  “Sheiltot”  is  Palestin¬ 
ian;  and,  as  such,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
contemporary  synopses  of  Judah  Gaon  and  Simon 
Kaliira,  which  confine  themselves  to  important  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Talmud,  with  the  omis- 
Aha’s  sion  of  all  discussions,  and  with  the 
“  Sheiltot.”  addition  of  short  elucidations  of 
words.  Aha’s  method  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  Babylonian  rabbis,  who,  caring 
little  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people, 
wrote  scholastically.  The  “Sheiltot,”  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  written  for  tlioughtfullaymen.  Aha’s 
treatises  upon  Biblical  and  rabbinical  precepts, 
numbering  190  or  191  (see  Mendelsohn,  l.c.  59),  with 
additions  from  later  writers,  were  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  practise  of  such  moral  duties 
as  benevolence,  love,  respect  for  parents,  and  love 
of  truth.  They  are  based  upon  the  order  of  the 
par  a  shot,  the  weekly  readings  from  the  Law. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourth  “Slieilta,”  which  is 
based  upon  the  weekly  lesson  on  “Noah,”,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  “Sheiltot.”  Stealing  or  rob¬ 
bery  was  explicitly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites ;  and 
the  divine  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  this 
command  is  more  severe  than  for  other  crimes.  Thus, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  history  of  Noali,  those  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  Deluge  suffered  their  hard  fate  solely  on 
account  of  their  violence,  as  it  is  said  (Gen.  vi.  13), 
“  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them.”  This 
moral  condemnation  is  elaborated  by  Aha,  who 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  many  pas 
sages  concerning  the  baseness  and  godlessness  of 
such  crimes.  He  follows  this  statement — preceded 
by  the  introductory  formula,  “It  is,  however,  ques¬ 
tionable”  (Beram  zarik)— with  casuistic  inquiries; 


as,  for  example,  whether  it  is  proper  to  include  m 
the  designation  of  robbery,  for  which  the  Law  or¬ 
dains  a  twofold  restitution,  the  case  of  a  theft  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  interest  of  the  victim 

This  illustration  serves  to  show  that  the  work  is  not 
intended  for  scholars  alone,  but  also  for  popular  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  that  the  statement,  so  often  repeated 
since  the  time  of  IVleiri,  that  the  “  Sheiltot  ”  was  a  book 

merely  for  tlie  instruction  of  youtli,.is  also  baseless. 

It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  collection  of  haggadic- 
lialakic  sermons,  which  Alia  delivered  in  Palestine, 
where  certainly  he  was  held  in  high  regard.  With 
the  decline  of  rabbinical  knowledge  in  Palestine, 
Aha  would  have  found  but  few  pupils  for  pure  hala- 
kic  instruction;  and  he  therefore  endeavored  to  add 
liaggadic  elements  to  his  lectures,  in  obedience  to  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Palestinians,  who  just  then 
favored  Haggadah.  This  view  best  explains  the  word 
derashah  (lecture),  which  occurs  about  thirty  times  in 
the  “  Sheiltot,”  in  connection  with  the  citation  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Talmud.  If  the  supposition  be  true 
that  the  “  Sheiltot  ”  were  derived  from  sermons,  they 
may  properly  be  considered,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  as  extracts  or  abstracts  of  such  ser¬ 
mons,  giving  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  original  derashah;  while  of  the  derashah  proper 
— which  no  doubt  consisted  of  haggadic  and  halakic 
quotations  from  Talmud  and  Midrash — only  the  head¬ 
ing  is  mentioned.  Considering  them  as  portions  of 
sermons,  the  frequent  repetitions  that  occur  in  the 
“  Sheiltot  ”  are  not  strange,  as  this  would  happen  to 
the  best  of  preachers ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  them  if  they  were  found  in  the  strictly  liter¬ 
ary  productions  of  one  man.  Of  course,  there  can 
be  no  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Sheiltot”  until  the  manuscript  has  been 
examined.  The  printed  text,  while  it  contains  much 
matter  of  later  date,  lacks  much  that,  according  to 
older  authorities,  was  formerly  included.  An  accu¬ 
rate  edition  of  the  “  Sheiltot  ”  would  be  very  valuable 
for  textual  criticism  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  as 
indeed  for  Aramaic  philology  in  general,  since  Aha 
wrote  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular. 

Aha’s  work  very  soon  won  great  esteem ;  and  the 
work  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  which  does  not  date  from 
the  year  750,  but  belongs  to  the  oldest  literature  of 
the  gaonic  times,  copies  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  passages  from  the  “  Sheiltot.  ”  Sherira  Gaon  and 
his  son,  Hai  Gaon,  mention  the  book  by  title ;  and  it 
was  likewise  freely  consulted  by  Raslii  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  ‘ Aruk.  ” 

(1)  The  first  edition  of  the  “  Sheiltot  ”  appeared 
in  Yenice,  1546,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  follow - 
in  (2)  An  edition  with  a  short  commentary  by 
Isaiah  Berlin  (Dyhernfurth,  1786) ;  (3)  another  under 
the  title  DfcO  JTlbyin,  with  the  commentary  of  Isaac 
Pardo,  Salonica,  1800-01 ;  (4)  with  an  extended  com¬ 
mentary  by  Naphtali  Zebi  Judah  Berlin  (Wilna, 
1861,  1864,  1867),  which  latter  edition  contains  the 
commentary  of  Isaiah  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
variant  readings  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  year 
1460,  and  a  short  commentary  by  Saul  ben  Joseph, 
-who  probabty  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Manuscripts  of  the  “Sheiltot,”  hut  with 
essential  divergences  from  the  printed  text,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  Nos.  308,  309,  and  m  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Nos.  539,  540, 1317.  In 
the  latter  library  may  be  found  also  the  hitherto  un¬ 
printed  commentaries  by  Solomon  ben  Shabbethai 
(541),  and  Johanan  ben  Reuben  (542). 
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kure  ha-'Ittim,  x.  20  et  scq. ;  Fiirst,  Litemturblatt  d.  Ori¬ 
ents ,  xii.  313;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  lioctt.  No.  4330;  Jellinek, 
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AHA  B.  SHILA  OF  KEF  AH  TAMRATA  or 
TEMARTA:  A  liaggadist  of  tlio  second  amoraic 
generation  (third  century).  Commenting  on  Estli, 
ii.  23,  “  And  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  chron¬ 
icles  before  the  king,”  he  is  reported  to  have  pointed 
out  therein  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the  God¬ 
fearing.  If  the  chronicles  written  by  mortals  assure 
rewards  for  good  deeds,  how  much  more  ought  we 
to  be  assured  that  the  pious  will  be  duly  rewarded, 
when  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He !— shall  produce 
His  book,  concerning  which  it  is  said  (Mai.  iii.  16), 
“And  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book 
of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  ”  (Esther  R. 
to  ii.  23;  compare  Meg.  16a).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  TAHLIFA  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  disciple  of  Raba,  friend 
of  Aha  b.  Ika,  and  senior  colleague  of  Rabina  II. 
(Sanh.  24/7,  ‘Er.  63a,  Git.  73a).  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ‘ULLA  :  Babylonian  amora,  who  flour- 
ished’in  the  fourth  century";  disciple  of  Hisda  (Sliab. 
545,  66a).  He  emigrated  to  Palestine,  where  R.  Jonah 
gave  him  tithes,  saying,  “Hot  because  Alia  is  of 
priestly  descent,  but  because  he  is  assiduous  in  the 
study  of  the  Torah,”  quoting  II  Cliron.  xxxi.  4  in 
support  of  this  action.  Aha  himself  represents  King 
David  as  faithfully  discharging  the  duty  of  tithe- 
giving,  quoting  Ps.  xl.  9,  implying  that  David  took 
care  that  nothing  which  was  not  duly  tithed  should 
enter  his  body.  The  enforcement  of  this  resolution 
was,  according  to  Aha,  David’s  object  in  appointing 
Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziali,  “over  the  store-houses  in 
the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 
castles”  (I  ‘Cliron.  xxvii.  25;  Pesik.  §  9,  985;  Tan., 
Reeli  14). 

For  another  Alia  b.  ‘Ulla,  see  Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  654  et  seq.  S.  M. 

AHA  B.  ZEIRA.  See  Aiiabaii  (Aiiawaii)  b. 
Zeira. 

AHAB. — Biblical  Data :  King  of  northern  Is¬ 
rael,  875-853  b.c.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Omri,  the  founder  of  Samaria,  and  the  first  king 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  was  able  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  stable  government.  Aliab  inherited  his  father’s 
military  virtues  and  defended  his  country  against 
the  powerful  Aramean  (Syrian)  kingdom  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Though  often  hard  pressed  by  the  S.yrians,  he 
defeated  them  in  several  battles  and  forced  them  to 
concede  trading  privileges  in  the  great  emporium  of 
Damascus  (855  b.c.).  It  was  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign  that  his  foreign  relations  became  most  trying. 
At  this  period,  when  hard  pressed  by  Damascus,  he 
lost  the  suzerainty  over  Moab,  with  the  possession 
of  valuable  territory  in  the  northern  portion  of  that 
kingdom,  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  Omri. 
This  expulsion  of  Israel  is  recorded  by  Mesiia,  the 
contemporary  king  of  Moab,  on  the  famous  Moab¬ 
ite  Stone  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Aliab  was  the  first  king  of  Israel  who  came  into 
conflict  with  Assyria,  and  he  is  also  the  first  whose 
name  is  recorded  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see 
Schrader,  “K.  A.  T.”).  It  was  in  854  b.c.  that  a 
combination  was  formed  by  eleven  of  the  princes 
of  the  Mediterranean  coastland  against  Shalmaneser 
II.,  who  made  several  invasions  into  the  west  coun¬ 
try  during  his  long  and  warlike  career.  In  this  alli¬ 
ance  the  king  of  Israel  found  himself  for  once  fight¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  the  king  of  Damascus  (Benliadad 
II.).  Shalmaneser,  who  tells  of  the  affair  in  three 


distinct  inscriptions,  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  in  the 
longest  account  (on  his  monolith  inscription).  Be¬ 
sides  Israel  and  Damascus,  it  is  stated  that  Hamath, 
Ammon,  and  Arabia  sent  contingents.  Aliab  put 
2,000  chariots  and  10,000  soldiers  into  the  field.  The 
confederacy  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Kar- 
kar,  where  the  Assyrians  were  victorious,  though 
Shalmaneser  could  not  follow  up  his  success.  The 
Assyrian  invasions  of  the  lands  bordering  on  Pales¬ 
tine  were  repeated,  but  it  was  long  before  either 
northern  or  southern  Israel  was  directly  attacked. 
In  the  next  year  (853  b.c.)  the  war  with  Damascus 
was  renewed.  Aliab  secured  the  help  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  fought  side 
by  side  at  Ramotli  in  Gilead.  In  this  battle  Aliab 
disguised  himself  as  a  common  soldier  so  as  not  to 
become  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  but  an  arrow,  “  shot 
at  a  venture,  ”  mortally  wounded  him,  and  he  died 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  wars,  certain  events 
of  great  importance  marked  the  reign  of  Aliab.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  close  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judali,  a  policy 
which  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  that  had  existed 
between  them  since  the  days  of  the  great  schism. 
Another  was  the  encouragement  afforded  by  Aliab 
and  his  queen,  Jezebel,  to  the  worship  of  the  Phc- 
nician  Baal.  Jezebel  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  T}rre,  and  the  family  alliance  thus  cemented, 
while  it  was  of  political  and  commercial  advantage 
to  Israel,  resulted  in  great  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
jury  through  this  idolatrous  and  sensual  cult.  A 
third  noteworthy  event  was  Ahab’s  cruel  and  op¬ 
pressive  dealing  with  Naboth  of  Jezreel  whose 
property  the  king  wished  to  secure,  and  who,  upon 
liis  refusal  to  sell  it,  was  put  to  death  by  false  ac¬ 
cusation  at  the  instigation  of  Jezebel.  For  this  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  rights  of  a  freeholder,  the  prophet 
Elijah  predicted  a  violent  death  for  Aliab  and  Jeze¬ 
bel  and  the  destruction  of  their  dynasty.  Notice¬ 
able  also  is  the  increase  of  luxury  in  Israel,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  foreign  trade  and  the  ambition  of  the 
king  and  nobles.  Ahab’s  palace  of  ivory  (I  Kings, 
xxii.  39)  is  an  indication  of  the  fashions  of  the  time. 
Finally  there  was  inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Aliab 
the  regime  of  the  preaching  prophets,  of  whom  Eli¬ 
jah  was  the  first  and  greatest  example  (see  I  Kings, 
xvii.-xxii.).  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  One  of  the  three 

or  four  wicked  kings  of  Israel  singled  out  by  tradi¬ 
tion  as  being  excluded  from  the  future  world  of  bliss 
(Sanli.  x.  2;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii.  11).  Midrash  Koncn 
places  him  in  the  fifth  department  of  Gehenna,  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  heathen  under  his  charge.  Though  held  up 
as  a  warning  to  sinners,  Aliab  is  also  described  as  dis¬ 
playing  noble  traits  of  character  (Sanh.  1025;  ATer. 
Sanli.  xi.  295).  Talmudic  literature  represents  him 
as  an  enthusiastic  idolater  who  left  no  hilltop  in  Pal¬ 
estine  without  an  idol  before  which  he  bowed,  and  to 
which  he  or  his  wife,  Jezebel,  brought  his  weight  in 
gold  as  a  daily  offering.  So  defiant  in  his  apostasy 
Avas  he  that  he  had  inscribed  on  all  the  doors  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  the  words,  “Aliab  hath  abjured  the 
living  God  of  Israel.  ”  Nevertheless,  lie  paid  great  re¬ 
spect  to  the  representatives  of  learning,  “  to  the  Torah 
given  in  twenty-two  letters,  ”  for  which  reason  he  was 
permitted  to  reign  for  twenty-two  successive  years. 
He  generously  supported  the  students  of  the  Law 
out  of  his  royal  treasury,  in  consequence  of  which 
half  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  A  type  of  worldli¬ 
ness  (Ber.  615),  the  Croesus  of  his  time,  he  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  tradition  (Meg.  11a),  ruler  over 
the  whole  world.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  subject 
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kin^s  had  initiated  a  rebellion;  but  he  brought  their 
sons  as  hostages  to  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  All  the 
latter  turned  from  idolaters  into  worshipers  of  the 
God  of  Israel  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,  i.  9).  Each  of 
]j is  seventy  sons  had  an  ivory  palace  built  for  him. 
Since,  however,  it  -was  Aliab ’s  idolatrous  wife  who 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  his  crimes  (B.  M.  59a), 
some  of  the  ancient  teachers  gave  him  the  same 
position  in  the  world  to  come  as  a  sinner  who  had 
repented  (Sanli.  104 b,  Num.  R.  xiv).  Like  Manasseh, 
lie  was  made  a  type  of  repentance  (I  Kings,  xxi.  29). 
Accordingly,  he  is  described  as  undergoing  fasts  and 
penances  for  a  long  time ;  praying  thrice  a  day  to  God 
for  forgiveness,  until  his  prayer  was  heard  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xliii).  Hence,  the  name  of  Aliab  in  the  list  of 
wicked  kings  was  changed  to  Ahaz  (Yer.  Sanli.  x.  28 b ; 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  Babba  ix,  Zutta  xxiv.).  K. 

AHAB,  SON  OF  KOLAIAH.— Biblical  Bata  : 
One  of  the  first  captives  deported  by  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  to  Babylonia.  As  a  false  prophet  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  to  the  exiles 
denouncing  him.  He  was  to  be  “  roasted  in  the  fire  ” 
(jer.  xxix.  21,  22)  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  perhaps  for 
inciting  the  people  to  revolt.  J.  F.  McC. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  rab¬ 
binical  tradition  (Sanli.  93a;  Tan.,  Lev.  ed.  Buber,  p. 
7;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii. ;  Pesik.  25),  the  false  prophet 
who  together  with  Zedekiali,  son  of  Maasey ah,  wanted 
to  lure  Semiramis,  the  wife  (or  the  daughter)  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  sin  under  the  pretext  that  she 
would  become  the  mother  of  great  kings  and  prophets 
hostile  to  Israel.  Consequently  Aliab  and  Zedekiali 
were  cast  by  the  king  into  the  furnace  and  “roasted 
alive.”  See  Brull’s  “Jalirb.”  iii.  9,  s.v.  “Susanna.” 

AHABAH  RABBAH  (nm  rDHK,  “  Great  Love  ”) 

and  AHABAT  ‘OLAM  (D^Wn^  “Everlasting 
Love”):  The  initial  words,  and  hence  the  names, 
of  the  two  benedictions  that  precede  the  Shema1  ; 
the  former  used  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
German  ritual,  the  latter  in  the  evening  service  of 
both  rituals  and  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Seph¬ 
ardic.  The  difference  in  the  formulas  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  Bab  and  Samuel  arranged  (not 
composed,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated)  the  prayers 
for  the  Babylonian  schools ;  for  wre  find  Samuel  in¬ 
sisting  on  that  of  Aliabali  Babbali,  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  tannaitic  tradition,  which  favored  the  Ahabat 
‘01  am  formula,  claiming  that  the  Aliabali  Babbali 
was  the  prayer  recited  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
at  the  morning  service  after  the  leader’s  call,  1313, 
and  before  the  decalogue  and  the  Shema ‘  (Ber.  116, 
Mid.  v.  1).  According  to  Tos.  Ber.  116,  Aliabali  Bab- 
bah  was  the  formula  adopted  for  the  morning  service, 
Ahabat  'Olam  for  the  evening.  Thus  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Siddur  of  Amram  Gaon ;  but  the  Mahzor  Vitry, 
following  the  Sephardic  ritual  and  the  Geonim,  has 
Ahabat  ‘Olam  also  for  the  morning. .  The  phraseol¬ 
ogy  of  the  latter  seemed  preferable,  it  being  more  in 
accord  with  the  Biblical  verse  (J er.  xxxi.  3),  as  pointed 
out  in  Ber.  lib ;  still,  to  distinguish  the  evening  from 
the  morning  prayer,  the  German  ritual  adhered  to 
Aliabali  Babbali.  The  benediction  itself,  like  Yozer 
Or,  the  one  that  precedes  it,  is  very  old  and  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Shema*' 
by  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue  (the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue),  Yozer  Or  being  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  light  of  the  day,  Aliabali  Babbali  the  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  special  Jove  of  God  for  Israel,  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  light  of  Bevelation  (Torah).  Asher  of 
Lunel,  quoted  by  “  Kol  Bo,  ”  viii.,and  by  Abudraham, 
says :  “  The  sun  gives  light  only  in  the  daytime,  the 
Torah  by  day  and  by  night;  as  Ps.  xix.  praises  God 


first  for  the  sun  and  then  for  the  Torah  which  en¬ 
lightens  the  mind,  so  should  we  also  give  praise  in 
these  two  benedictions.  ”  Compare  Philo,  “  De  Yita 
Contemplativa  ”  (On  a  Contemplative  Life),  ed.  Man¬ 
gey,  ii.  475: 

“  They  [the  Therapeutae]  are  accustomed  to  pray  twice  every 
day :  at  morning,  when  the  sun  rises,  they  pray  to  God  for  the  day 
of  true  happiness,  because  their  minds  are  filled  with  the  light  of 
heaven ;  and  at  sunset  they  pray  that  their  soul,  being  altogether 
lightened  and  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  senses  and  outward 
things,  be  all  the  more  able  to  trace  out  truth  in  its  own  resort 
and  council-chamber.” 

There  is  a  strain  of  profound  love  and  zeal  for  God 
and  the  Law  echoed  in  the  benediction,  which  could 
only  emanate  from  souls  the  very  keynote  of  whose 
life  is  love  and  piety,  such  as  was  that  of  the  ancient 
Hasidim,  theEssenes  (Rapoport,  “  Bikkure  ha-Tttim,  ” 
x.,  on  Kalir,  119).  But,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
prayers,  individuals  and  generations  occasionally 
added  a  word  or  a  sentence,  and  the  sixty-two  words 
which  Zunz  (“G.  V.”  p.  369)  claims  for  the  original 
Aliabali  Babbali  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
two  in  the  German,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  in  the 
Sephardic  Siddur,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  in 
the  Mahzor  Vitry.  A  Genizah  fragment  from  Cairo 
(Egypt),  reproduced  here,  contains  the  Ahabah  Rab- 
bah  version,  which  has  some  German  and  some  Seph¬ 
ardic  features,  and  aggregates  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  words.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  main  benediction,  the  later  interpolations  being 
omitted : 

Morning  Benediction  :  “  With  abounding  [Sephardic  rit¬ 
ual:  “with  everlasting”]  love,  hast  Thou  loved  us,  0  Lord  our 
God  [Jer.  xxxi.  8].  With  great  and  exceeding  compassion  hast 
Thou  taken  compassion  on  us  [compare  Isa.  lxiii.  9].  Our 
Father,  our  King,  for  the  sake  of  our  fathers  who  trusted  in 
Thee  and  whom  Thou  taughtest  the  statutes  of  life,  be  gracious 
unto  us,  and  be  Thou  also  our  teacher.  Enlighten  our  eyes  in 
Thy  law,  and  make  our  hearts  cleave  to  Thy  commandments ; 
render  our  hearts  one  that  we  may  love  and  fear  Thy  name,  and 
not  be  ashamed.  For  in  Thy  holy  name  we  trust ;  we  rejoice 
and  exult  in  Thy  salvation.  For  Thou  art  the  God  who  worketh 
salvation,  and  Thou  hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples  and  tongues 
and  brought  us  nierh  unto  Thy  great  name  (Selah)  in  truth,  that 
we  give  praise  unto  Thee  and  proclaim  Thy  unity  in  love. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  hast  chosen  Thy  people  Israel  in 
love”  [compare  the  high  priest’s  benediction,  Yoma,  vii.  1, 
Rashi  and  Asheri]. 

Evening  Benediction  [probably  of  later  origin,  as  shown  by 
the  difference  in  style,  and  lack  of  rhythm] :  “  With  everlasting 
love  hast  Thou  loved  the  house  of  Israel  Thy  people ;  the  Law  and 
the  Commandments,  the  statutes  and  ordinances  hast  Thou 
taught  us.  Therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  when  we  lie  down  and 
when  we  rise  up,  we  will  meditate  on  Thy  statutes  and  rejoice 
in  the  words  of  Thy  law  and  in  Thy  commandments  forever. 
For  they  are  our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days ;  and  on  them 
we  shall  meditate  day  and  night.  Let  not,  therefore.  Thy  love 
ever  fail  us.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  lovest  Thy  people 
Israel.” 

Bibliography  :  Hertzfeld,  Gcseh.  d.Volkes  Israel ,  ii.  195 ;  Baer, 
Siddur ,  pp.  80,  164,  Roedelheim,  1S68;  Landshuth,  Hcgyon 
Lcb ,  p.  46. 

AHABAH  (AHAWAH,  AHA,  AIJWA)  B. 
ZEIRA  (ZERA):  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  taught  at  Ctesarea  (Yer.  Hal.  i.  57a;  Yer. 
Pes.  ii.  296),  son  of  B.  Zeira  (Zera)  I.  His  fame  as  a  ha- 
lakist  spread  beyond  bis  native  land,  even  reaching 
Babylonia,  and  sages  consulted  him  on  the  ritual.  In¬ 
quiries  concerning  his  father’s  decisions  were  made  of 
him  (Yer.  Ber.  3(Z),  and  even  during  his  father’s  life¬ 
time  Ahaba  transmitted  the  paternal  Halakot  to  his 
colleagues  (‘Er.  966,  B.  H.  306).  He  is  also  favor¬ 
ably  known  in  midrashic  literature.  Commenting 
on  Ps.  xxviii.  3,  he  points  out  a  characteristic  differ¬ 
ence  between  Joseph’s  brothers  and  Absalom.  He 
remarks  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  their  faults. 
Thus,  it  is  said  of  them  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4),  “And  they 
hated  him  [Joseph],  and  could  not  speak  peace¬ 
ably  unto  him,”  which  shows  that  what  they  felt  in 
their  hearts  they  expressed  with  their  mouths.  Of 
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Absalom,  however,  it  is  said  (II  Sam.  xiii.  22),  “Absa¬ 
lom  spoke  to  Amnon  neither  good  nor  bad,”  hiding 
his  feelings  in  his  heart  (Midr.  Teh.  xxviii. ;  Gen.  R. 
lxxxiv. ;  Talk.,  Gen.  §  141).  On  Solomon’s  com¬ 
parison  of  his  beloved  to  the  apple-tree  (Song  Sol. 
ii.  8)  lie  remarks  :  “as  the  apple-tree  sends  forth  its 
buds  before  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  so  Israel 
expressed  faith  before  hearing  the  purport  of  the 
divine  message.  Thus  it  is  written  (Ex.  iv.  81),  'And 
the  people  believed  and  heard.  ’  Also  at  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  7),  they  promised  lirst  to  do  all  the  Lord  should 
command  and  then  to  hearken  to  His  voice  ”  (Cant. 
R.  ii.  8).  Other  homiletic  remarks  of  his  occur  in 
Yer.  Ber.  v.  S d;  Gen.  R.  lxxxiv ;  Lam.  R.  ii.  17; 
Eccl.  R.  iii.  11,  ix.  11. 

Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Mcbo ,  63a;  Backer,  A<j.  Pal.  Amor. 

iii.  656-659. 

S.  M. 

AHADBOI :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  generations.  He  was  president  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  of  Sura  in  its  declining  days,  but  filled  the  office 
for  onty  six  months.  His  death  was  then  caused  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  year 
822  of  the  Seleucidan  era  =  511.  The  name  is  a 
contraction  of  Alia  de- Abba  or  De- Abboi  (“  Father’s 
Brother  ”)  and  corresponds  with  Aliab  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Slierira, ,  ed.  Neubaner,  in  Mediaeval 

Jew.  Chron.  i. ;  B mil's  Jahrb.  ii.  38;  Jastrow,  Diet.  s.  v. 

S.  M. 

AHADBOI  B.  AMMI :  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  generation  (fourth  and  fifth  centuries),  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Rab  Hisda  and  RabSheshet  (Pes.  75a;  B.  M. 
91a;  Sanh.  55a;  Bek.  89a;  Niddali,  37b).  While  the 
latter  was  discussing  some  intricate  point  of  ritual, 
Ahadboi,  by  facetious  remarks,  confused  his  teacher. 
The  teacher  felt  grieved,  and  the  disciple  suddenly 
lost  his  power  of  speech.  This  was  considered  as 
a  visitation  from  heaven  for  putting  his  master  to 
shame.  Thereupon  Ahadboi ’s  mother,  who  had  been 
Rab  Shesliet’s  nurse,  appealed,  on  behalf  of  her  af¬ 
flicted  son,  to  her  former  foster-child  to  pardon  the 
indiscretion  of  his  pupil  and  pray  for  his  recovery. 
At  first  Rab  Slieshet  refused  her  petition;  but  after 
she  had  pointed  to  her  breasts,  which  formerly  nour¬ 
ished  him,  and  entreated  him  to  be  merciful  on  their 
account,  lie  complied,  and  soon  afterward  Ahadboi 
recovered  his  speech.  His  colleagues  then  stigma¬ 
tized  Ahadboi  as  “the  babe  that  confounded  his 
mother’s  ways  ”  (B.  B.  96  ;  see  Tos.  ad  loc.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Rashi  it  was  Rab  Shesliet’s  own  mother  who 
interceded  in  behalf  of  Ahadboi).  Ahadboi  reports  in 
R.  Eleazar’s  name  an  observation  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  beneficence  toward  the  poor.  Quoting  the 
prophet’s  metaphor  (Isa.  lix.  17),  “He  put  on  right¬ 
eousness  [zedakah — used  in  later  Hebrew  for  “  char¬ 
ity  ”]  as  a  breastplate,”  he  says:  “ That  coat  is  com¬ 
posite  in  its  nature ;  scale  being  joined  to  scale  till  the 
armor  is  completed.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  zeda¬ 
kah,  farthing  is  added  to  farthing;  and  ultimately 
there  is  a  large  amount  to  the  giver’s  credit  in 
heaven’s  register  ”  (B.  B.  96).  S.  M. 

AHADBOI  B.  MATH  AH ;  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  generation,  and  contemporary  of  Raba 
b.  Joseph  (Shab.  24a,  606).  His  sister,  being  ill,  willed 
her  belongings  to  a  brother,  Rab  Tobi,  it  being  cus¬ 
tomary  to  give  a  learned  heir  the  preference  over 
one  unlearned.  Ahadboi  represented  to  her  that 
the  world  would  say,  “  That  one  is  a  learned  man ; 
this  one  [himself]  is  not !  ”  So  the  sister  altered  the 
will  in  his  favor.  The  story  ends  with  the  statement 
that  a  lawsuit  followed,  and  Rab  Nahman  decided 
that  as  the  testatrix,  in  the  event  of  her  recovery, 
would  have  had  the  right  to  annul  her  will,  she  had 


also  the  right  to  change  it  during  her  illness ;  hence, 
Ahadboi  was  declared  the  legitimate  heir  (B.  B. 
151a).  S.  M. 

AHAI :  An  appellation  given  to  several  rabbis 
who  ordinarily  bear  the  prsenomcn  Aha,  under  which 
name  they  are  grouped;  while  others  better  known 
b}r  the  name  of  'PIN  (or  ’•Kfltf)  are  as  follows:  1. 
A  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century,  contem¬ 
porary  of  R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi.  He  was  judge  of  a 
divorce  court  (Git.  56).  2.  A  distinguished  Baby¬ 

lonian  teacher  who  flourished  during  the- closing  days 
of  the  amoraic  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
saboraic  epoch.  During  his  time  the  compilation  and 
editing  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  begun  by  Rab 
Aslii,  gradually  neared  completion.  His  fame  was 
not  confined  to  his  birthplace,  Be-Hatim,  or  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country ;  for  even  in  Palestine  he  was  recognized 
as  a  great  authority.  Thus  when  the  substance  of 
a  ritualistic  controversy  between  him  and  Samuel  b. 
Abbaliu  was  submitted  to  a  Palestinian  academy  for 
final  adjudication,  the  rabbis  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter’s  opinion ;  but  they  added  the  significant  warn¬ 
ing,  “Be  careful  of  the  views  of  R.  Ahai,  for  he 
is  the  light  of  the  diaspora  ”  (Hul.  596).  So,  while 
but  few  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  are  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  not  less  than  ten 
distinct  opinions  of  Rab  Aliai  are  incorporated  in  its 
pages  (Yeb.  24a,  46a  ;  Ket.  26,  10a,  47a  ;  Kid.  13a ; 
Shebu.  416;  Zeb.  1026;  Hul.  656;  Bek.  5a, 6a;  Niddali, 
33a).  Rab  Altai  died  in  506  (“Letter  of  Slierira”; 
Gratz,  “Gescli.  d.  Juden,”  1st  ed.,  iv.  473).  Briill, 
“Jahrb.”  ii.  25  et  seq.,  identifies  him  with  Rab  Ahai 
b.  IlaniJai;  but  the  great  majority  of  ancient  and 
modern  rabbinical  chronicles  identify  him  with  Rab 
Aliai  b.  Iluna.  S.  M. 

AHAI  B.  JOSIAH:  Tanna  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations  (second  century).  His  father,  Josiali, 
was  probably  the  well-known  tanna  R.  Josiali,  a 
pupil  of  R.  Islimael.  The  following  legend,  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  consciousness  of  the  dead,  and 
citing  a  conversation  between  an  amora  of  the  fourth 
century  and  Ahai’s  ghost,  incidentally  points  out  the 
place  of  Ahai’s  sepulcher: 

Grave-robkers  engager!  in  digging  in  soil  belonging  to  Bab 
'  Nahman  suddenly  beard  a  groan  issuing  from  the  ground. 
They  hastened  to  report  this  to  R.  Nahman  ben  Isaac  [see  MS. 
M.  in  “  Dikduke  Soferim,”  ad  Zoc.],  who  immediately  repaired 
to  the  scene.  ’  The  following  dialogue  tells  the  rest :  Nahman : 
Who  art  thou,  sir  ?  Ghost :  I  am  Ahai  ben  Josiah.  N.  Did  not 
Rab  Mari  declare  that  the  bodies  of  the  pious  dead  returned  to 
dust  ?  Gh.  Who  is  Mari  ?  I  know  him  not.  N.  Well,  then,  it 
is  written  in  the  Bible  [Eccl.  xii.  7] :  The  dust  shall  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was.  Gh.  Evidently  he  who  hath  taught  thee 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  did  not  teach  thee  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
There  it  is  stated  [xiv.  30] :  Envy  is  rottenness  of  the  bones. 
Whoever  cherishes  envy  in  his  breast,  his  bones  will  become  rot¬ 
ten  ;  but  he  who  doth  not  nourish  envy  in  his  breast,  his  bones 
shall  not  rot.  [Here  Nahman  touched  the  ghost,  and  finding  it 
substantial,  addressed  it] :  Arise,  my  master  I  and  come  into  my 
house.  Gh.  Thou  betrayest  thy  ignorance  even  of  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets;  for  there  it  is  said  [Ezek.  xxxvii.  13] :  Ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my 
people,  and  brought  you  out  of  your  graves.  Until  then  the  dead 
can  not  rise.  N.  But  is  it  not  written  [Gen.  iii.  19] :  Dust  thou 
art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  ?  Gh.  That  will  come  to  pass 
shortly  before  the  Resurrection  [Shab.  152b]. 

Now,  as  Nahman  ben  Isaac  (compare  “  Dikduke  So- 
ferim”  to  l.c.)  was  a  Babylonian,  and  his  land  lay  in 
Babylonia,  Altai’s  body,  resting  in  Nahman’s  ground, 
was  also  in  Babylonia.  Moreover,  there  is  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ahai’s  having  been  in  Babylonia  during  the 
course  of  his  life.  Judah  I.  states  that  there  were 
some  fishermen  who  violated  the  Sabbath  b}r  plying 
their  trade  on  that  day;  and  that  Altai  b.  Josiah,  ob¬ 
serving  this,  excommunicated  them.  This  happened 
in  Birta  de-Satia,  in  Babylonia  (Kid.  72a).  Further, 
we  are  informed  that  he  had  some  personal  property 
in  Babylonia,  while  he  himself  was  in  Palestine;  for 
the  Talmud  relates :  R.  Ahai  b.  Josiah  owned  a  vessel 
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of  silver  which  was  in  Neliardea.  He  commis¬ 
sioned  Dositai  ben  Jannai  and  Jose  ben  Kippar  to 
reclaim  it  and,  on  their  return  to  Palestine,  to  bring 
it,  to  him  (Git.  14a).  From  all  these  data  it  is  evident 
that  Aliai  beii  Josiali  was  hue  id  in  Babylonia,  where 
lie  had  spent  his  last  days;  that  lie  had  been  in  that 
country  before  the  death  of  Judah  I.,  and  that  he 
had  some  personal  property  in  Baby  Ionia,  even  while 
he  himself  was  in  Palestine.^  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
doubt  that  Aliai  spent  his  riper  years  on  Babylonian 
soil  and  with’  Babylonian  scholars.  This  accounts 
for  the  failure  to  find  him  mentioned  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Talmud  or  the  Palestinian  Midrashim;  while 
lie  is  referred  to  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  in 
the  halakic  Midrashim  compiled  by  the  disciples  of 
Kab  (Be-Bab)in  Babylonia  (‘Er.  13a,  Git.  45a,  Mek. 
Bo,  a— twice;  ibicl.  Bahodesli,  §  7;  compare  ibid. 
Ivi  Tissa ;  Sifre,  Hum.  106,  126). 

As  an  ethical  teacher,  Aliai  tried  to  impress  the 
strictest  morality  on  the  people.  “  Whoever  eyes 
woman  will  eventually  fall  into  sin ;  and  whoever 
watches  her  step  will  rear  unworthy  children  ”  (Ned. 
20u).  On  domestic  economy  he  observed : 

k ‘Whoso  purchases  breadstuff  in  the  market  is  like  the  infant 
whose  mother  is  dead,  and  who  is  therefore  earned  from  door  to 
door  to  suckle  at  strangers’  breasts,  never  getting  its  fill.  W  ho¬ 
so  purchases  bread  in  the  market  is  like  one  mteired.  But 
whoso  eats  of  his  own  store  is  like  the  child  raised  on  its  own 
mother’s  breasts.”  He  also  remarked,  “  As  long  as  a  man  sup¬ 
ports  himself  he  enjoys  peace  of  mind ;  but  when  he  is  depend¬ 
ent  even  on  his  own  parents  or  on  his  own  children,  he  has  no 
peace  of  mind :  still  less  so  when  he  depends  on  strangers 
(Ab.  R.  N.  xxxi.  [ed.  Schecliter,  xxx.];  compare  Men.  1037j,  Yer. 
Sliek.  iii.  51a,  and  parallels). 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan,  ii.  393,  394. 

S.  M. 

AHALI-TATJRAT  (“People  of  the  Torah”): 
The  name  adopted  by  the  Persian  Jews  of  Hamadan, 
Demavend,  Teheran,  and  other  districts,^  in  conti a- 
distinction  to  Persian  Jews  of  Indian  origin,  who  aie 
called  “Israeli.”  They  are  not,  however,  remarkable 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  Torah. 

Bibliography  :  Von  der  Hoven,  Iz  Proshlavo  i  IV astoyasli- 
chavo  Asiatakikh  Yevreyev ,  in  Sbormk  Buduslwhnostu 
1900,  i.  221.  H  £ 

AHARAH.  See  Ahiram. 

AIJARONIM  (D'mnK  “The  Later  Ones”):  A 
technical  term  used  in  later  rabbinical  literature 
generally  to  indicate  authorities  who  are  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  person  quoting  them  or  who  belong 
to  the  generation  immediately  preceding  him.  It  is 
especially  applied  to  the  rabbinical  authors  follow  ing 
the  age  of  the  “Shullian  ‘Aruk” — the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  religious  mind  is  prone  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  past,  and  remoteness  in  time  adds  weight  to  an 
authority.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ecclesiastes  there  were 
people  who  believed  “  that  the  former  days  were  bet- 
ter  than  these  ”  (Eccl.  vii.  10).  In  the  Talmudic  lit¬ 
erature  we  rarel}r  find  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
authority  of  former  teachers.  For  example,  none  of 
the  Amoraim  is  permitted  to  contradict  the  words  of 
the  Tannaim.  It  is  said  that  Bab’s  words  majr  con¬ 
tradict  a  Mishnali  because  he  is  a  tanna  (Ret.  8a). 
As  a  rule,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  past  genera¬ 
tions  were  superior  to  the  present.  The  following 
from  the  Talmud  may  serve  to  illustrate  this: 

Says  Rabbi  Zeirain  the  name  of  Raba  bar  Zimona :  “If  our 
ancestors  [o'jtrio]  were  angels,  we  are  human  beings ;  and  if 
they  were  human  beings,  we  are  asses’  (Shab.  IB-/)),  bays 
Rabbi  Johanan :  “  The  linger  nail  of  the  ancestors  is  better  than 
the  whole  body  of  the  descendants.”  Said  Resh  Lakish  to  nun  : 
“On  the  contrary,  the  descendants  are  greater;  for,  in  spite  of 
their  oppression,  they  study  the  Law.”  Said  lie  (Johanan)  to 
Resh  Lakish  :  “  The  Temple  will  decide  the  question ;  for  it  was 
restored ’to  the  ancestors  and  not  to  the  descendants  (Yoma, 
%).  Says  Rab  Papa  to  Abaye:  “Why  were  miracles  done  to 


the  ancestors  [□uti'xn]  and  not  to  us?”  Said  Abaye:  The 
ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Name 
[the  service  of  God],  and  we  do  not”  (Ber.  20a). 

With,  reference  to  the  Mishnali  (Mid.  i.  2),  which 
speaks  of  the  heavy  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
guards  of  the  Temple  who  were  found  sleeping 
while  on  duty,  Johanan  says :  “  Blessed  are  our  ances¬ 
tors  [D’OEPfin],  who  were  punished  even  for  succumb¬ 
ing  to  sleep  ”  (Tamid,  28a).  From  all  these  passages 
it  is  apparent  that  even  in  Talmudic  times  the  an¬ 
cient  authorities  were  considered  superior  in  relig¬ 
ious  conduct  to  those  of  later  generations. 

This  belief  in  the  authority  of  tlie  past,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present  age 
and  its  immediate  predecessors,  are  strongly  upheld 
in  the  age  of  the  Geonim  and  by  the  more  strict  ob¬ 
servers  down  to  our  own  era.  Sherira  Gaon,  in  the 
tenth  century,  says :  “  One  who  opposes  a  single  word 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud  is  like  one  opposing 
God  and  His  Law ;  for  the  words  of  the  rabbis  are 
the  words  of  the  living  God”  (“Sha‘are  Zedek,” 
introduction;  sec  Weiss,  “Dor,”  iv.  166).  In  the 
twelfth  century  R.  Tam  writes  to  B.  Samson  of  Sens, 
who  objected  to  a  passage  in  Raslii’s  works:  “God 
forbid  that  one  should  think  for  a  moment  of  oppo¬ 
sing  the  angel  of  our  Creator”  (“Sefer  ha-TTashar,” 
quoted  by  Azulai  in  “Shem  lia-Gedolim”  under 
“Samson  of  Sens”).  Israel  Isserlein  of  Marburg  in 
the  fifteenth  century  says:  “No  one  has  a  right  to 
contradict  the  rabbinical  works  that  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  majority  .of  Israel”  (“Terumat  lia- 
Deslien,”  Pcs.  No.  241).  Similar  expressions  of  a 
strict  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  past,  on  the 
ground  that  past  ages  were  always  superior  to  all 
succeeding  generations,  are  found  in  rabbinical  liter¬ 
ature.* 

A  typical  expression  of  the  deference  shown  to 
the  earlier  authorities  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Aaron 
Samuel  Kaidanower  (seventeenth  century)  to  Sam¬ 
uel  ha-Levi  of  Bamberg.  He  writes: 

“  You  have  given  attention  to  the  later  authorities,  David  ha- 
Levi  of  Ostrog  [died  1667]  and  Shabbethai  Cohen  [died  about 
1662].  This  is  not  my  method?  My  studies  are  limited— thank 
God !— to  the  Talmud  and  older  authorities 
And  why  should  we  nibble  at  the  bones  of  the  later  authors 
when  we  can  feast  on  the  meat  upon  the  golden  table  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  Asher,  the  nails  on  which  everything 
hangs  [see  Isa.  xxii.  23]  ;  for  the  later  writers  [o^rw]  con¬ 
fuse  man’s  mind  and  memory.  The  good  which  is  found  m 
their  works  comes  from  our  teacher,  Kabbi  Hoeschl  of  Cracow 
[died  166a] :  and  in  that  which  is  their  own  I  can  show  any  num¬ 
ber  of  mistakes  on  every  page.  You  would  therefore  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  tbeir  books  and  buy  an  edition  of  the  Tui  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Caro’s  commentary”  (“Nalialat  Shibah,  No.  50;  Funn, 
“ Kiryah  Neemanah,”  p.  81 ;  Dembitzer,  Kelilat  ion,  p.  b~a, 
Cracow,  1880) . 

Tlie  absence  of  a  dictionary  covering  the  post- 
Talmudic  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  genders 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  usage  of  the  word  “Aharo- 
nim  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood ; 
hut  the  only  exception  which  can  be  found  is  in  the 
work  on  Talmudic  methodology,  “  Halikot  Eli,  ”  by 

*  See  Elijah  de  Vidas  (sixteenth  century),  ‘‘Reshit  Hokmah,” 
ed.  Fiirtb.  p.  41a;  Joseph  Caro  (1492-1575).  in  his  notes  on  Tur 
Yore  Dea.”  ed.  Warsaw,  1881,  §112,  p.  177b,  who  attacks  Jacob 
ben  Aslier  for  his  criticism  of  Solomon  ben  Adret,  to  whom  all 
the  paths  of  heaven  were  known”;  Menabem  Mendel  Krochmal 
(died  1661),  “Zeinab Zedek,”  No.  6;  Lipmaim  Heller  (15u-16o4) 
in  bis  commentary  on  the  Mishnali  ‘Eduy.  v.  1,  who  says : 
“Every  religious  authority  is,  as  a  matter  of  course  H 

superior  to  the  succeeding  generations  :  Menaliem  di  Lonzano 
(died  1620),  in  liis  preface  to  Derek  ha-Hayjim,  Quoted  by 
David  Pardo  in  the  preface  to  “  Mizmor  le-fiavid  (Leghorn, 
1818)  and  bv  Solomon  Hazan  in  “  Ha-Ma  alot  li-Shelomoh 
(Alexandria,  1894),  p.  64a;  Azulai,  “Shem  ha-Gedolim,”  under 
“  Moses  ben  Nahman  ” ;  Israel  Landau,  in  the  Aruk,  edited  by 
bis  son  M  I  Landau,  under  the  title,  Rabbimech-Aramaiscb- 
DeuShe?  wefeertucl,”  (Prague  1835),  ii  206:,  Moses  Soler 
(1762-1839),  in  his  responsa  on  Eben  ha- Ezer,  n.  lob ,  Lu- 
betzki,  rabbi  in  Paris,  in  bis  “  Bidke  Batim  ^Pa^’ 

447> ;  Eliezer  Papo,  in  his  dictionary  of  religious  ethics,  Pele 
Yo‘ez,”  under  “  Epikoros.” 
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Solomon  Algazi  (No.  206,  Smyrna,  1663),  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Isaac  Lampronti’s  Talmudic  dictionary, 
“Pahad  Yizhak,”  under  “  Aharonim,  ”  the  word  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  Tosafists.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  Aharonim  in  the 
Ilalakah,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  mere  def¬ 
erence  shown  to  the  Rishonim,  see  notes  to  Samuel 
ha-Nagid’s  “Mebo  ha-Talmud,”  and  Authority. 

D. 

AHASUERUS.  —  Biblical  Data:  1.  Persian 
king*,  identical  with  Xerxes  (486-46o  b.  c.  ).  The  Book 
of  Esther  deals  only  with  one  period  of  his  reign. 
It  tells  us  that  he  ruled  over  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-seven  provinces — 
“  from  India,  even 
unto  Ethiopia”  (Estli. 
i.  1).  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he 
made  a  feast  to  show 
his  riches  and  splen¬ 
dor;  “the  power  of 
Persia  and  Media,  the 
nobles  and  princes  of 
the  provinces,  being 
before  him”  (ibid.  i. 
3).  After  this  feast, 
which  lasted  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  days, 
he  made  another  of 
seven  days,  to  which 
“  all  the  people  .  .  . 
great  and  small  ” 
were  invited.  At  the 
same  time  Vasliti  the 
queen  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  women  (i.  9). 
On  the  seventh  day  (i. 
10)  Ahasuerus  sum¬ 
moned  the  queen  to 
appear  before  him, 
and  the  banqueters, 
too,  so  that  all  might 
see  her  beauty.  This  Vashti  naturally  refused  to  do 
(i.  12);  but  the  king,  angered  at  her  disobedience,  took 
the  advice  of  his  counselors  and  set  the  queen  aside. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  proclamations  throughout 
the  land,  declaring  the  husband  the  ruler  in  every 
household  (i.  22).  Between  the  events  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  and  those  of  the  second  some  years  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  intervene,  during  which  Ahasuerus  is  busy 
with  his  attempt  at  enslaving  Greece.  He  fails,  and 
returns  to  Persia.  On  his  return  a  second  consort  is 
found  for  him,  and  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (ii.  16)  Esther  becomes  queen.  The 
Biblical  account  then  introduces  what  must  have 
been  a  very  common  episode  in  the  life  of  Persian 
monarchs.  Two  eunuchs,  Bigthan  and  Teresh  (Per¬ 
sian,  Bagatana  and  Tiris;  Jules  Oppert,  “Commen- 
taire  Historique  et  Philologique  du  Livre  d’Esther,” 
p.  22),  form  a  conspiracy  against  Ahasuerus,  which 
might  have  succeeded,  had  not  Mordecai  (through  a 
Jewish  slave  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  suggests’  Jo¬ 
sephus,  “Ant.”  xi.  6,  §  4;  but  through  Mordecai ’s 
knowledge  of  seventy  languages,  suggests  the  Tar- 
gum)  discovered  it  to  Esther,  who  in  turn  told  Ahas¬ 
uerus.  The  conspirators  are  hanged,  and  the  account 
of  the  conspiracy  and  its  discovery  entered  in  the 
chronicles.  Later  on  the  king  rewards  Mordecai  for 
his  fidelity  (Estli.  vi.  2-12).  Hainan  now  comes  to 
the  front  as  the  chief  adviser  of  Ahasuerus  (iii.  1). 
Mordecai  will  not  do  reverence  to  Hainan,  who 
thereupon,  scorning  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone, 
plots  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  king- 


Alabaster  Vase  with  Name  of  Xerxes 
in  Persian,  Susian,  Assyrian  Cunei¬ 
form  and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 

(From  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 


dom.  The  king  gives  his  consent  (iii.  11),  but  with¬ 
draws  it  on  the  intercession  of  Esther,  puts  Hainan 
to  death,  and  raises  Mordecai  to  the  position  that 
Hainan  held.  Fresh  proclamations  are  sent  out 
ordering  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  enemies  (viii.  13).  No  further 
information  about  Ahasuerus  is  given  in  the  Bible 
Onty  once  more  is  he  mentioned — in  Ezra,  iv.  6.  See 
Esther,  IIaman,  Mordecai,  Purer. 

2.  Father  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  ix.  1) 

G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Ahasuerus,  the 

Persian  king  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  being  identified 
by  the  rabbis  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Dan.  ix.  1  as 
father  of  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  Ezra,  iv.  6,  is  counted  as  one  of  the 
three  kings  of  Biblical  history  who  ruled  over  the 
entire  globe,  the  other  two  being  Ahab  and  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (Meg.  11  a;  Tar g.  Slicni  on  Estli.  i.  2  has 
four,  counting  also  Solomon  among  them;  see  Meg. 
lib). .  He  was  wicked  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  liis  reign.  Upon  the  slanderous  report  of  the 
Samaritans  he  stopped  the  work,  begun  under  Cyrus 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezra,  iv.  6  ;  Esther 
R.  intro.).  Whether  he  was  a  wise  ruler  or  a  foolish 
one  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Rab  and  Samuel 
(Meg.  12a).  According  to  R.  Gamaliel  II.,  he  was 
simply  whimsical  and  vacillating  (ib.  12 b);  according 
to  another  tradition  which  was  handed  down  by 
Abba  Gorion,  he  was  so  unstable  that  he  sacrificed 
his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  his  friend  to  his  wife  (Arid. 
Abba  Gorion  i.  1),  probably  meaning  the  emperor 
Domitian,  of  whom  this  statement  was  true  (compare 
Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  96  et  seq.).  In  his  ambition 
Ahasuerus  wanted  to  sit  on  King  Solomon’s  wonder¬ 
ful  throne,  described  in  the  Midrash  and  the  Targuni 
to  Esther,  but  he  could  not.  His  “  showing  the  riches 
of  his  glorious  kingdom  ”  to  Iris  princes"(Esth.  i.  4) 
was  especially  sinful,  as4ie  had  all  the  sacred  vessels 
from  the  sanctuary  taken  out  of  his  royal  treasure- 
house  to  the  banquet  in  order  to  boast  of  these  pos¬ 
sessions,  thus  committing  an  offense  against  God 
and  the  Jews.  He  heaped  up  great  treasures  and 
in  his  miserliness  hid  them.  Cyrus,  his  successor, 
found  them,  and  offered  them  to  the  Jews  in  order 
that  they  might  rebuild  the  Temple  therewith.  These 
are  “  the  treasures  of  darkness  ”  promised  to  Cyrus 
in  Isa.  xlv.  3  (Esther  R.  i.  4).  The  restlessness  of  Ahas¬ 
uerus  on  that  night  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  was  caused  by  the  archangel  Michael  (Gabriel), 
who  knocked  him  to  the  ground  366  times,  and  then 
brought  before  him  a  company  of  butchers,  bakers, 
and  butlers,  to  whom  the  king  in  his  anger  said :  “  You 
have  poisoned  me!”  They  replied:  “See  whether 
Esther  and  Hainan,  who  ate  and  drank  with  you,  are 
poisoned.”  When  Ahasuerus  found  that  they  were 
well  he  sent  for  the  book  of  the  chronicles,  and 
there  learned  of  Mordecai ’s  unrewarded  act  (Midr. 
Abba  Gorion). 

Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  xi. ,  in  accordance  with  Targ. 
Slieni  on  Esther,  at  the  beginning,  counts  ten  kings  as 
rulers  over  the  entire  globe :  God,  Nimrod,  Joseph, 
Solomon,  Ahab,  Ahasuerus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Alexander  the  Great;  then,  as  the  ninth,  the  Messiah ; 
and  last,  God  Himself  again.  It  is  also  said  there 
that  Ahasuerus  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  kings 
of  Persia  and  Media;  that  he  is  mentioned  in  Daniel 
(xi.  2),  where  it  is  said :  “  The  fourth  shall  be  far 
richer  than  they  all  ” ;  and  also  that  he  set  up  couches 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  thoroughfare  of  his  capital 
to  show  all  the  world  his  riches;  all  the  dishes  and 
vessels  he  used  were  of  gold,  while  the  pavement  of 
his  palace  was  entirely  of  precious  stones  and  pearls. 

K. 
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_ _ Critical  View  :  Despite- the  fact  that  both  Jo¬ 
sephus  (“Ant.”  xi.  6)  and  the  Septuagint  refer  to 
Aliasuerus  as  Artaxerxes,  modern  scholars,  such  as 
Keil  (“  Commentary  to  Esther  ”),  Bertheau,  and  Rys- 
<el  (“ Commentary  to  Esther”),  Wildeboer  (“ Kurzer 
Ihind-Kommontar, ”  1898),  Sayce  (“Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Monuments,  ”  p.  469),  and  Schrader  (l  Iv.  A. 

T  ”  p  875),  are  agreed  that  Xerxes  and  none  other  is 
meant  by  Aliasuerus,  and  this  for  various  reasons :  (1) 
Aliasuerus  is  the  attempt  of  the  Hebrew  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Persian  Khshayarsha,  the  aleph  being  pros- 
thctic  just  as  it  is  in  Ahaslidarpenim  (Estli.  iii.  12), 
where  the  Persian  is  Kscliatrapawan  (Wildeboer,  m 
loco).  The  Greek  represents  it  by  Xerxes.  (2)  The 
description  that  Herodotus  gives  of  the  character  of 
Xerxes  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  and,  later,  the 
midraslric  picture— vain,  foolish,  fickle,  and  hot- 
tempered.  (3)  The  king  must  be  a  Persian;  for  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  Persian.  The  court  is  at  Sliu- 
slian,  and  the  officers  are  Persian.  (4)  Between  the 
third  and  seventh  years  of  his  reign  Aliasuerus  is 
lost  to  view  in  the  Biblical  account ;  but  that  was 
just  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Greece. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  monarch 
whose  name  passed  among  the  Hebrews  as  Aliasu- 
erus  was  the  one  known  as  Khshayarsha  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  inscriptions  and  among  the  Greeks  as  Xerxes. 
The  Babylonian  tablets  spell  his  name  Khisiarsliu, 
Akhshiyarsliu,  etc.  An  Aramaic  inscription  (“  C.  I. 
S.”  ii.  1,  122)  spells  it 

Whether  there  are  any  references  to  Aliasuerus  m 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  really  historical  is  a 
serious  question.  The  Aliasuerus  of  Dan.  ix.  1,  the 
father  of  Darius  “of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,”  is  as 
unknown  to  history  as  is  his  son.  Probably  both  are 
the  confused  ideas  about  Persian  kings  of  a  badly 
informed  writer  (see  “Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.” xvih  71). 
In  like  manner  the  reference  to  Aliasuerus  in  Ezra, 
iv.  0  occurs  where  Cambyses  or  Darius  is  to  be 
expected,  if  the  statement  is  historical,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  a  late  writer. 

Concerning  the  references  to  Aliasuerus  in  the  Book 
of  Esther  various  opinions  are  entertained,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  judgment  depends  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
book  itself.  See  Esther,  Book  of. 

G.  B.  L.-G.  A.  B. 

AH  ASTJERTJ S ,  THE  LEGEND  OF.  See 

Waxdering  Jew. 

AHAVA  :  A  river— possibly  a  canal  or  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — upon  the  banks  of  which  Ezra 
halted  his  expedition  on  its  march  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezra,  viii.  15—31),  to  fast  and  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  From  the  fifteenth  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  one  might  infer  that  Aliava  was 
also  the  name  of  a  village  or  town.  In  I  Esd.  viii. 
41,  61,  it  is  called  Tlieras.  G.  B.  L. 

AHAWA.  See  Acitawa. 

AHAZ,  King  of  Judah  (735-719  b.c.).— Bib¬ 
lical  Data:  Son  of  King  Jotham.  His  reign  is 
memorable  as  that  in  which  Judah  first  became 
vassal  to  Assyria,  and  Assyrian  (Babylonian)  modes 
of  worship  were  first  introduced  into  the  official 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  authorities 
know  only  the  form  of  his  name  given  above,  but 
the  Assyrians  called  him  Yauliazi  ( =  Jelioahaz : 
“  Whom* YHWH  has  held  fast”);  the  former  name 
being  a  contraction  of  the  latter,  like  Nathan  for 
Elnathan  or  Jonathan.  Immediately  upon  his  ac¬ 
cession  Ahaz  had  to  meet  a  combination  formed  by 
northern  Israel,  under  Pekah,  and  Damascus  (Syria), 


under  Bezin.  These-  kings  apparently  wished  to 
compel  him  to  join  them  in  opposing  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  arming  a  force  against  Syria  and  Palestine 
under  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (Pul).  To  pro¬ 
tect  himself  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Assyrians. 
Through  their  interference,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
invasion  and  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  Damas¬ 
cus  and  of  Palestine  outside  of  Judah,  Ahaz  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  troublesome  neighbors;  but  his  pro¬ 
tector  henceforth  claimed  and  held  suzerainty  over 
his  kingdom.  This  war  of  invasion  lasted  two  years 
(734-732  b.c.),  and  ended  in  the  capture  and  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Damascus  to  Assyria  and  of  the  territory  of 
Israel  north  of  the  border  of  Jezreel.  Aliaz  in  the 
meanwhile  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Tiglath-Pileser. 
This  appeal  to  Assyria  met  with  stern  opposition 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  counseled  Ahaz  to  rely 
upon  the  Lord  and  not  upon  outside  aid.  The  sequel 
seemed  to  justify  the  king  and  to  condemn  the 
prophet.  Ahaz,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  free 
from  troubles  with  which  the  neighboring  rulers  were 
harassed,  who  from  time  to  time  revolted  against 
Assyria.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  722,  Samaria  was  taken 
and  northern  Israel  wholly  incorporated  into  the  As¬ 
syrian  empire.  But  what  was  externally  a  blessing 
proved  to  be  inwardly  a  curse.  Ahaz,  who  was  irres¬ 
olute  and  impressible,  yielded  readily  to  the  glamour 
and  prestige  of  the  Assyrians  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  politics.  In  732  he  went  to  Damascus  to  swear 
homage  to  Tiglath-Pileser  and  his  gods ;  and,  taking 
a  fancy  to  an  altar  which  he  saw  there,  he  had  one 
like  it  made  in  Jerusalem,  which,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  ritual,  he  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Temple  worship.  Changes  were  also 
made  in  the  arrangements  and  furniture  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  “because of  the  king  of  Assyria” (II Kings,  xvi. 
18).  Furthermore,  Ahaz  fitted  up  an  astrological 
observatory  with  accompanying  sacrifices,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ruling  people.  In  other  ways  Ahaz 
lowered  the  character  of  the  national  worship.  It  is 
recorded  that  lie  even  offered  his  son  .by  fire  to  Mo¬ 
loch.  His  government  must  be  considered,  on  the 
whole,  disastrous  to  his  country,  especially  in  its  re¬ 
ligious  aspects;  and  a  large  part  of  the  refonning 
work  of  his  son  Hezeldah  aimed  at  undoing  the  evil 
that  Ahaz  had  wrought. 


Bibliography:  See  the  commentaries  on  II  Kings,  xvi.,  II 
Cliron.  xxviii.,  and  Isa.  vii.,  and  the  standard  histones  of  Israel 
for  the  period  in  question.  For  the  relations  vyith  Assyria  and 
its  consequences,  see  Schrader,  C.  L  0.  T.  ~d  ed.,  pp.  rij' 
sea McCurdy,  History .  Prophecy ,  and  the  Monuments , 
i.  chaps,  iv  and  vii.,  especially  §§  317  ct  seq.;  Price,  The  Monu¬ 
ments  and  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  lbo  ct  seq.;  Schrader, 
K.  B.  ii.  20. 


_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to 

the  rabbis,  who  refer  to  II  Cliron.  xxviii.  19-25, 
Ahaz  was  the  king  who  persisted  in  his  wick¬ 
edness  even  in  the  face  of  all  the  trials  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  would  not  repent  (Sanh.  103d, 
Meg.  lid).  Worse  than  this,  he  threatened  Israel’s 
religion  to  its  very  foundation,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  hope  of  regeneration.  He  closed  the  schools  and 
houses  of  worship  so  that  no  instruction  should  be 
possible,  and  the  Sliekinali  (or  Glory  of  God)  should 
abandon  the  land.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Isaiah 
had  to  teach  in  secret  (Yer.  Sanh.  x.  285;  Gen.  R. 
xlii  )  though  Ahaz  alwavs  humbly  submitted  to  the 
prophet’s  rebukes— his  only  redeeming  feature  (Sanh. 
104d).  K- 

AHAZIAH,  King  of  Judah. :  Son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Jelioram,  and  grandson  of  Jehosliaphat.  His 
reWi,  like  that  of  his  namesake  of  Samaria,  was 
very  brief,  lasting  but  a  year  (843-842  b. c.).  Shortly 


Ahaziah 

Ahi^ar 
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after  liis  accession  lie  went  to  the  help  of  Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus! 
Being  related  to  the  kingly  house  of  Israel  through 
his  mother  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel  and 
Aliab,  lie . was  fully  in  sympathy  with  it,  politically 
and  religiously.  Joram,  having  been  wounded  in 
battle,  returned  to  Jezreel  to  recuperate.  Ahaziah 
also  left  the  field  of  conflict  in  Gilead,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  Jezreel  for  a  conference 
with  Joram.  Meanwhile  the  great  uprising  under 
Jehu  had  begun.  Joram  was  surprised  by  him  and 
slain.  Ahaziah  fled  by  way  of  the  “house  of  the 
garden.”  He  was  overtaken  by  Jehu’s  soldiers  and 
wounded  in  his  chariot;  but  the  stroke  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  fatal.  Ahaziah  escaped  southward,  and 
died  on  reaching  Megiddo.  His  body  was  taken  to 
Jerusalem  and  buried  in  the  royal  sepulcher  there 
(II  Kings,  viii.  25  etseq.  \  ix.  27/28). 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
which  is  more  credible  and  consistent  than  the  par¬ 
allel  narrative  in  II  Cliron.  xxii.  The  anarchy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Ahaziah  greatly  weakened  the 
monarchy  of  Judah;  but  it  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  purgation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  taint  of  Baal- 
worship.  J.  F.  McC. 

AHAZIAH,  King  of  Israel :  Son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  king  of  northern  Israel.  In  his  brief  reign 
of  less  than  two  years  (853-852  b.c.)  he  continued 
his  father’s  military  activity.  He  hoped  also  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  Israel  by  taking  part,  with  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Red  Sea  traffic  with 
the  land  of  Opliir.  By  his  close  relations  with  Plieni- 
cia  lie  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  king  of  Judah 
with  better  seamen  than  those  that  had  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck  at  the  head  of  the  Elamitic  gulf.  Jeliosha- 
phat  declined  the  partnership,  and  the  enterprise 
appears  to  have  been  given  up  (I  Kings,  xxii.  48, 
49;  Hebrew  text,  49,  50).  The  early  death  of  Aha¬ 
ziah  was  due  to  a  fall  from  a  window  of  an  upper 
room  of  his  palace  in  Samaria,  In  his  sickness  he 
sought  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  in  Ekron. 
For  this  impious  and  disloyal  act,  as  it  appeared  to 
Elijah,  the  prophet  denounced  him  three  times  and 
predicted  his  death.  His  readiness  to  resort  to  an 
alien  god  and  his  persistence  in  foreign  cults  show 
the  traits  which  marked  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Omri,  and  more  than  neutralized  their  energy  and 
political  patriotism.  J.  F.  McC. 

AHER.  See  Elisiia  ben  Abu  yah.  j 

AHIAB.  See  Herod. 

AHIAH.  See  Ahijaii. 

AHIAM  :  Son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty  mighty  men  of  David  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  38).  In  I  Cliron.  xi.  35,  he  is  called  “the  son 
of  Sacar.  ”  g.  B.  L. 

AIJIASAF  :  A  Hebrew  annual,  published  in  War¬ 
saw  by  the  “  Ahiasaf  ”  Publication  Society.  It  was 
founded  in  1893,  and  had  immediate  success,  both 
literary  and  financial.  Though  an  almanac  in  form, 
its  chief  merit  rests  upon  the  literary  portion  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  annual. 

The  “Ahiasaf”  is  one  of  the  agents  at  work  in 
Russia  aiming  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tongue  and  to  build  up  a  modern  Hebrew 
literature.  Most  of  the  best  Hebrew  writers,  men 
like  “  Ahad-ha-'Am  ”  (A.  Ginzberg),  Lillienblum, 
Brainin,  and  others,  are  among  its  regular  contrib¬ 
utors.  M.  Ra. 

AHIEZER  (“Kinsman  is  Help  ”):  1.  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  second 


year  after  the  Exodus  (Hum.  i.  12),  who  brought  his 
offering  to  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  on  the 
tenth  day  (Num.  vii.  66-71).  2.  Chief  of  the  men 

who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Cliron.  xii  3) 

G.  B.  L. 

AHIJAH  (  THE  PROPHET  ).—  Biblical 
Data  :  A  prophet  from  Shiloh,  who  foretold  to  Jero¬ 
boam  that  he  would  become  king  (I  Kings,  xi.  29) 
Later  he  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Jeroboam’s  house 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings,  xiv.  1-18)  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  latter  passage,  the  prophet’s  name  is 
written  in  the  Hebrew  text  “  Ahijahu.  ”  Both  narra¬ 
tives  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  series  of  “  Tales  of  the 
Prophets  ”  by  various  hands.  It  is  not  clear  whether, 
in  II  Cliron.  ix.  29,  reference  is  made  to  these  tales 
or  to  a  later  work  ascribed  to  Ahijah.  J.  D.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Ahijah,  the  prophet 

of  Shiloh,  instigated  Jeroboam’s  secession  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom.  The  Midrash 
basing  itself  on  the  fact  that,  according  to  II  Cliron! 
ix.  29,  Ahijah  is  described  as  extremely  aged  in 
Jeroboam’s  time  (I  Kings,  xiv.  4),  and  with  no  pedi¬ 
gree,  identified  him  with  Ahiah,  son  of  Ahitub  the 
oracle-giving  priest  at  Shiloh  in  King  Saul’s  time 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  3).  He  is  accordingly  singled  out  by 
rabbinical  tradition  as  one  of  the  seven  long-lived 
saints  whose  successive  lives  extend  over  the  whole 
history  of  mankind;  each  having  transmitted  the 
sacred  lore  from  liis  predecessor  to  the  one  succeed¬ 
ing  him,  while  shielding  the  generations  of  his  time  by 
means  of  liis  piety.  These  saints  are :  (1)  Adam ;  (2) 

|  Methuselah ;  (3)  Shem  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  xxiv.); 
(4)  Jacob  (Gen.  R.  xciv.);  (5)  Serali,  the  daughter 
of  Asher,  or,  as  others  have  it,  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses;  (6)  Ahijah  of  Shiloh ;  (7)  Elijah  the  prophet, 
who  lives  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Ab.  R.  N. 
version B.  xxx viii.,  Seder ‘Olam  R.  i.,  and  B.  B.  121/;). 
For  the  underlying  idea,  see  Hag.  12 b,  and  Yoma,  387;, 
with  reference  to  Prov.  x.  25,  lleb.,  “The  righteous  is 
the  foundation  of  the  world,”  and  Prov.  ix.  1,  “Wis¬ 
dom  hath  hewn  seven  pillars.”  According’ to  this 
tradition  Ahijah  lived  over  six  hundred  years,  hav¬ 
ing  received  liis  “  wisdom  ”  from  either  Amram,  the 
father  of  Moses  (see  Amram),  or  from  Serali,  the 
daughter  of  Aslier  (see  Seraii). 

If  from  Serali,  his  age  was  considerabty  less,  since 
she  was  supposed  to  have  lived  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years; until  the  days  of  David  (Yalk.,  Sam. 

§  1*52).  The  reason  why  Ahijah  was  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  attained  so  unusual  an  age  seems  to  be  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  II  Chron.  ix.  29,  the  history  of  Solomon’s 
reign  was  written  by  him ;  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Ahijah  the  Levite,  who  was 
placed  by  King  David  in  charge  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  dedicated 
things  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  20;  see  B.  B.  12 lb,  Rashi). 

Simon  ben  Yohai  is  reported  to  have  said:  “The 
world  must  have  thirty  righteous  men  to  serve  as 
its  pillars.  I  and  my  son  are  counted  among  these 
.  .  .  and  if  Abraham  would  carry  the  past  genera¬ 
tions  by  his  merit,  I  will  carry  the  future  generations 
until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  if  Abraham 
would  not,  I  would  count  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  with 
me,  and  we  together  would  carry  the  world  by  our 
merits  ”  (Gen.  R.  xxxv. ;  see  Suk.  45b,  in  which  King 
Jotliam  is  given  in  place  of  Abraham  and  Ahijah). 

That  Ahijah,  though  one  of  the  pillars  of  right¬ 
eousness,  should  have  been  sent  to  Jeroboam  with  a 
divine  message  inducing  him  to  establish  his  idola¬ 
trous  kingdom  is  explained  by  the  rabbis  in  the 
following  manner:  They  say  that  he  was  entrapped 
by  a  ruse  of  Jeroboam’s  idolatrous  friends,  who  cir¬ 
culated  a  document  requesting  Jeroboam  to  become 
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king  and  stipulating  that,  if  he  were  elected,  lie  set 
up  a  golden  calf  at  Dan  and  Beth-El.  Ahijah  signed 
this  document,  believing  firmly  that  Jeroboam  would 
not  belie  his  trust.  Herein  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
pupil.  Jeroboam  had  shown  great  wisdom  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  appeared  to  Ahijah  “as  pure  as  the  new 
o-annent”  he  wore  when  Ahijah  saw  him  coming 
out  of  Jerusalem  (I  Kings,  xi.  29).  Moreover,  as 
he  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  he  had  been 
initiated  by  Ahijah  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the 
Law  (Sanli.  1016  et  seq .).  Just  as  the  words  said  of 
Isaac,  “his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see  ” 
(Gen.  xxvii.  1),  are  taken  to  refer  to  spiritual  blind¬ 
ness,  because  he  favored  his  wicked  son  Esau,  so  the 
words,  “Ahijah  could  not  see,  for  his  eyes  were  set 
by  reason  of  his  age  ”  (I  Kings,  .xiv.  4),  imply  spiri¬ 
tual  blindness  on  the  part  of  Ahijah,  who  favored  a 
wicked  pupil  and  set  him  up  as  ruler  (Gen.  R  lxv.). 
It  was,  however,  only  Jeroboam’s  son  Abijah,  and 
his  friends,  who,  starting  the  rebellion  against  Reho- 
boam,  followed  Ahijah  and  called  themselves  “the 
children  of  Belial  ”  (II  Chron.  xiii.  7),  as  if  Ahijah 
were  Belial.  For  this  reason  Aliijali  was  stricken 
with  the  plague  (Gen.  R  lxv.,  Yer.  Yeb.  xvi.  15c  and 
parallels). 

Maimonides,  in  his  introduction  to  “  Yad  ha-Haza- 
kah,  ”  says,  rather  inaccurately : 

“  Ahijah  was  a  Levite,  a  disciple  of  Moses,  one  of  those  who 
went  out  of  Egypt— the  tribe  of  Levi  not  being  included  in  the 
divine  decree  of  death  in  the  wilderness  [see  B.  B.  12U>],  and 
also  a  disciple  of  David  [Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres,  in 
his  notes,  corrects  this,  and  says  instead,  “  a  member  of  David  s 
court  of  justice  ”] ;  and  Anally  he  became  the  teacher  of  Elijah 
before  his  death.”  ^ 

AHIJAH,  AHIAH,  AHIJAHTJ  (WflK,  ,Tn«): 

Etymology  of  the  name  uncertain.  1.  Youngest 
son  of  Jerahmeel;  or  it  is  possible  to  take  the  name 
as  that  of  his  first  wife;  Atarah,.  the_ second,  being 
given  in  the  next  verse  (I  Chron.  ii.  25).  2.  A  Ben- 

jamite  chief  (I  Chron.  viii.  7).  3.  Priest  at  Shiloh, 

son  of  Ahitub,  and  great-grandson  of  Eli ;  was  with 
Saul  at  Gibeah  in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  8,  18) ;  he  had  charge  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord.  4.  The  Pelonite,  one  of  the  “  thirty  ”  of  Da¬ 
vid  (I  Chron.  xi.  36).  5.  A  Levite,  who  “was  over 

the  treasures  of  the  house  of  God  and  over  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  dedicated  things”  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  20). 
The  text  here  is  corrupt  and  the  Septuagint  reading, 
“the  Levites  their  brethren,”  is  preferable. 

6.  — Biblical  Data :  Son  of  Shisha,  scribe  for  Sol¬ 

omon.  His  brother  Elihoreph  held  a  similar  position 
(I  Kings,  iv.  3).  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Concerning  the 

deaths  of  Aliiah  and  his  brother  Elihoreph,  the  two 
scribes  of  Solomon,  the  Haggadah  relates  that  Solo¬ 
mon  once  met  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  was  very  sad. 
Being  asked  for  the  reason  of  his  sadness,  the  angel 
replied  that  he  had  been  commanded  to  take  the  lives 
of  his  (Solomon’s)  two  Ethiopians  (Ahijah  and  his 
brother).  As  soon  as  Solomon  heard  this  he  dis¬ 
patched  the  brothers  to  Luz,  where  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  (see  Luz). 
Ahijah  and  his  brother  were,  however,  overtaken  by 
death  when  just  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  angel 
afterwards  explained  to  Solomon  that  it  had  been  a 
ruse  on  his  (the  angel’s)  part  to  induce  the  king  to 
send  the  brothers  to  Luz ;  it  having  been  destined 
that  they  should  meet  their  death  at  its  gates,  and 
that  there  only  he  could  fulfil  his  task.  To  this  ex¬ 
planation  Solomon  replied :  “  The.  feet  of  man  are 
his  fate:  wherever  he  is  wanted,  thither  do  they  lead 
him!”  (Suk. 53ft).  L.  G. 

7.  Father  of  Baasha,  who  conspired  against  Nadab, 


killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his  place  (I  Kings,  xv. 
27,  33;  xxi.  22).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
8.  One  of  the  men  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Nell.  x.  26). 

G.  B.  L. 

AHIJAH  :  A  leader  among  the  Babylonian  Jews 
of  the  second  century,  perhaps  a  resit  galuta  (exil- 
arcli).  He  was  the  chief  ally  of  Hananiah,  the 
nephew  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  in  his  endeavor  to 
emancipate  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  from  the  intellec¬ 
tual  domination  of  those  of  Palestine.  The  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  patriarch  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  from  Palestine  to 
Babylon,  to  dissuade  the  leaders  there  from  their 
intention  of  introducing  a  calendar  independent  of 
that  of  Palestine,  refer  to  this  activity  of  Ahijah : 
“  If  ye  persist  in  your  intention,  seek  for  yourselves 
another  hill,  where  Ahijah  can  build  you  another 
temple,  where  Hananiah  can  play  the  harp  for  you 
[he  was  of  the  Levites  who  were  the  musicians  of 
the  Temple],  and  confess  openly  that  ye  have.no 
more  share  in  Israel’s  God  ”  (Ber.  63a).  Since  Ahijah 
figures  here  as  the  sarcastically  proposed  builder  of 
an  illegal  temple,  and  Hananiah  as  the  priest  in  the 
same,  it  would  seem  that  the  former  was  considered 
as  representing  political  rather  than  spiritual  power. 
Geiger’s  suggestion  (“Ursclirift,”  p.  154),  based  upon 
Yer.  Ned.  vi.  40a,  and  Yer.  Sanli.  i.  19a,  where  the 
name  is  read  Neliunian,  that  this  is  a  reference  to 
Onias,  the  builder  of  the  well-known  temple  bearing 
his  name,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded  (see 
Hananiah,  nephew  of  Joshua).  A.  Krochmal’s 
suggestion(“  Scholia,”  p.  8,  Lemberg,  1881),  that  this 
Ahijah  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  tanna  B. 
Nathan,  also  lacks  foundation. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  Urschrift-, pp.154  etseq.; Gratz,  Gesch. 

cl.  Juclen,  iv.  202,  478 ;  Bacber,  Ag.  Tan,  i.  390. 

L.  G. 

AHIKAM:  Son  of  Shaphan,  the.  scribe,  and 
father  of  Gedaliali.  He  was  sent  by  King  Josiah  to 
consult  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  about  the  book  of 
the  Law.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  he  pro¬ 
tected  Jeremiah  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  people 
(Jer.  xxvi.  24;  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  20;  II  Kings,  xxii. 
12,  14,  and  xxv.  22).  G.  B.  L. 

AHIKAR :  Hero  of  a  wide-spread  legend,  and 
supposed  author  of  a  number  of  proverbs.  His 
name  has  been  variously  distorted,  but  probably  was 
originally  "lp'ntf  (“Ij^riK  or  ’A com¬ 

pare"!  p*,  the  name  of  a  tosafist,  which  survives  among 
Jews  to-day;  the  name  Kp'tf,  in  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  it). 

The  earliest  mention  of  Ahikar  is  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  (i.  21  et  seq. ,  ii.  10,  xi.  18,  xiv.  10  etseq.)^  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  passages,  Aliikar  was.  a  relative — 
the  texts  vary  as  to  the  precise  relationship — and 
friend  of  Tobit,  and  at  the  same  time  was  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Sennacherib. 
Mention  is  also  made  there  of  a  certain  Nadab  whom 
Aliikar  adopted,  and  who  sought  to  repay  the  latter’s 
kindness  by  burying  him  alive ;  “  but  God  made  good 
his  dishonor  in  His  sight  and  Aliikar  returned  to  the 
light,  but  Nadab  went  into  darkness 
Mentioned  everlasting”  (Tobit,  xiv.  10, 11,  accord- 
in  ing  to  the- Codex  Sinaiticus).  Ahikar 
Greek  is  not  unknown  in  the  literature  of  the 
Literature.  Greeks.  Clement  makes  the  statement 
(“ Stromata,”  i.  15 ;  ed.  Migne,  p.  772)— 
whether  correctly  or  not  is  immaterial  here — that 
Democritus  obtained  his  wisdom  in  part  from  the 
Babylonian  Akikarus.  Probably  identical  with  this 
Akikarus  is  the  Achiakarus  who,  according  to  Strabo 
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(“Geography,”  xvi.  2,  .§  39,  p.  762),  received  almost 
divine  honors  from  the  inhabitants  of  Borsippa 
((SopaiTTnyvoi  should  undoubtedly  be  read,  with  Reudcl 
Harris,  instead  of  the  impossible  form  poo-opi/vot).  A 
work  of  Theophrastus  (“Diogenes  Laertius,”  v.  50) 
also  bears  the  name  of  Akicharus— probably  another 
reference  to  the  Babylonian  sage.  Finally"  in  a  mo¬ 
saic  at  Treves  (“Antike  Denkmaler  des'Arcliaolo- 
gischen  Institute,  ”  i.  47),  at  the  side  of  the  muse  Poly¬ 
hymnia,  there  is  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  scroll 
in  his  hand,  whose  name  was  deciphered  by  Stude- 
mund  (“  Archaologische  Jalirbueher,”  v.  2  et  seq.)  as 
“Accicar.” 

None  of  the  above  statements  by  Greek  writers 
concerning  Ahikar  affords  an  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Tobit.  It 
was  reserved  for  recent  research  to  discover  that 
the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Rumanian,  Slavonic,  and  Syr¬ 
iac  literatures  have  preserved  references  to  a  certain 
Ahikar,  which  are  not  only  of  value  for  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  references  in  Tobit,  but  are  important 
in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  Jewish 
apocryphal  literature,  and  also  of  the  whole  fund  of 
Jewish  folk-lore  and  legend.  The  credit  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  connection  between  the  Ahikar  of  the 
Book  of  Tobit  and  the  hero  of  the  Oriental  legends 
grouped  around  the  same  name  belongs  to  Georg  Hoff¬ 
mann  (“  Ausziige  aus  Syrischen  Acten  Persischer  Miir- 
tyrcr, ”  pp.  182  d  seq.),  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Meissner  and  Lidzbarski  with  further  investigations. 
Thanks  to  the  publication  and  translation"  of  the 
Oriental  texts  of  Ahikar  bv  Conybeare,  Rendel  Har¬ 
ris,  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis  (“The  Story  of  Ahikar,” 
London,  1898),  and  tv^  the  critical  introduction  to  the 
last-named  book,  the  subject  may  now  be  more  fully 
discussed.  The  legend  of  Ahikar,  as  current  in  the 
above-mentioned  languages,  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

Ahikar  was  the  wise  and  powerful  chancellor  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  son  of  Esar-liaddon  (in 
II  Kings,  xix.  37  Esar-liaddon  is  the  son,  and  not  the 

father,  of  Sennacherib  ;  but  compare,  for  a  similar 

anachronism,  Sanli.  94c-:  indeed  the  later  Jewish  leg¬ 
end  did  not  always  adhere  strictly  to  Biblical  ac¬ 
counts).  He  was  sixty  years,  of  age,  had  sixty  wives 
(compare  Cant.  vi.  8 :  in  the  Aramaic 
Chancellor  folk-lore  of  the  Talmud  the  number 
of  Sen-  sixty  is  a  favorite  one  and  usually  de- 
nachenb.  notes  any  large  number:  B.  K  92 b 
twice;  B.  B.  9 la;  Sanli.  7 cr,  Hui.  586)’ 
and  no  child  had  been  born  to  him.  The  gods,  to 
whom  he  brought  many  offerings,  announced  to  him 
at  last  that  he  would  never  have  a  child ;  and  they 
therefore  desired  him  to  adopt  his  sister’s  son  the 
lad  Nadan  (meaning  “gift,”  like  Nathan,  but/ also 
possibly  with  a  contemptuous  secondary  meaning,  as 
in  Ezek.  xvi.  33).  Rearing  him  tenderlj",  Ahikar 
himself  undertook  the  lad’s  instruction. 

Nadan  seemed  a  promising  youth  indeed,  plivsic- 
ally  and  intellectually,  and  Ahikar  might  have  re¬ 
joiced  at  such  return  for  all  his  care;  "but  morally 
the  lad  was  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  paid  not  the 
slightest  heed  to  the  wise  counsels  and  maxims  of 
his  uncle.  ^  Not  only  was  he  offensively  dommeerin  o* 
in  Ahikar’s  household — so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
latter  had  eventually  to  forbid  him  the  house— but 
at  court,  too,  where  Ahikar  had  presented  him  as 
his  future  successor  in  office,  he  used  his  influence 
"w  itli  a  view  to  destroying  his  benefactor.  By  means 
of  forged  letters  and  subtle  intrigues  Nadan  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  Ahikar  accused  of  high  treason 
and  condemned  to  death.  Only  through  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  executioner  Nabusamak  ('compare  the 
Hebrew  name  “Elisamak”)  did  Ahikar  escape. 
JNabusamak  concealed  him  in  a  subterranean  liidin  «•- 


place,  and  showed  the  body  of  a  decapitated  slave 
as  that  of  Ahikar.  Nadan ’s  triumph,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  king  repeatedly  deplored 
the  loss  of  the  wise  counsel  of  his  former  chancellor 
Waiting  his  opportunity,  Nabusamak  came  forward 
and  declared  himself  able  to  produce  the  missing 
sage.  This  was  done,  much  to  the  king’s  gratifica° 
tion ;  and  the  latter  received  his  lost  friend  with  great 
honor. 

But  Ahikar  had  then  no  time  to  punish  his  rascally 
nephew;  for  lie  had  to  build  for  the  king  of  Eoypt 
a  castle  between  heaven  and  earth,  besides  giving 
lnm  other  illustrations  of  Assyrian  wisdom.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Pharaoh  had  demanded  of  Sennacherib 
an  architect  competent  to  erect  such  a  castle,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  a  large  sum  annually  for  several 
years  if  he  could  provide  one;  failing  which  Sen¬ 
nacherib  was  to  pay  him  tribute.  Ahikar  not  only 
performed  his  task  in  Egypt  successfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  so  man\r  instances  of  his  superior 
wisdom  that  Pharaoh  declared  he  could  not  compete 
with  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  rich  rewards  for 
himself  and  handsome  presents  for  his 
Architect  master.  On  his  return  home  the  kin ^ 
for  delivered  Nadan  into  Ahikar’s  hands 
Pharaoh,  for  punishment.  Ahikar  loaded  him 
with  chains  and  threw  him  into  prison 
where,  in  contrast  with  the  scanty  food  doled  out 
to  him,  he  was  richly  regaled  with  selections  from 
his  uncle’s  wise  proverbs— the  same  that  lie  had  so 
spurned  in  his  youth,  and  for  the  practical  utilization 
of  which  he  had  now  no  opportunity.  He  died  mis¬ 
erably  in  prison :  “  for  he  who  digs  a  pit  for  his 
brother  shall  fall  into  it;  and  he  who  sets  up  traps 
shall  be  caught  in  them”  (Arabic  text,  end;  com¬ 
pare  Ps.  vii.  16;  Eccl.  x.  8). 

The  foregoing  brief  abstract  of  the  legend  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  above-mentioned  versions. 
But  there  is  great  diversity  as  regards  the  maxims 

and  fables  that  form  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
*;ix©  legend,  so  that  iz  la  Uesiranic  to  consider  tllC 

development  of  the  legend  apart  from  that  of  the 
maxims. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Arabic 
version  lias  come  directly  from  the  Syriac,  and  that 
it  retains  many  Syriac  expressions  (compare,  for 
instance,  "| nn  7) BD,  “Tliou  shalt  have  patience,” 
p.  2,  end,  which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Syriac 
inn  p.  39,  line  12;  and  p.  27,  line  4  from  bot¬ 
tom,  the  Syriac  word  pD  is  transliterated  into  the 
Arabic  and  left  untranslated).  The  Armenian  text 
also  is  derived  from  the  Syriac;  while  the  Slavonic 
version,  from  which  the  Rumanian  is  a  translation, 
has  the  medieval  Greek  version  for  its  foundation. 

Much,  more  intricate  is  the  problem  of 
Versions  of  the  connection  with  the  so-called  “  Life 

Legend  of  iEsop,”  by  Maximus  Planudes  (ed. 
Compared.  Eberhard,  “Fabuke  Romanenses,”  i. 

225  et  seq.),  which  relates  of  JEsop 
events  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  Ahikar.  Meiss¬ 
ner,  therefore,  maintains  that  the  Ahikar  legend  in 
its  present  form  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  Planudes’ 
“Life  of  iEsop,”  and  claims  to  have  detected  traces 
of  its  Greek  origin  in  the  Semitic  version.  The  nature 
of  these  supposed  traces,  however,  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicated  by  one  example.  In  the  riddle  of  the  years, 
occurring  in  both  the  Ahikar  legend  and  the  “  Life  of 
iEsop,”  mention  is  made  of  two  cords,  one  white  and 
one  black,  representing  day  and  night.  Meissner 
claims  that  this  proves  the  Indo-Germanie  origin  of 
the  story;  for  Semites  would  have  said  “one  black 
and  one  white,”  because  they  commence  the  day  with 
the  evening.  Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  hy¬ 
pothesis,  in  the  Old  Testament — the  Semitic  character 
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of  which  probably  no  one  will  deny — the  expression 
«  day  and  night  ”  occurs  nearly  fifty  times  while  the 
inverted  phrase  is  found  only  fourteen  times.  In¬ 
deed,  if  one  were  to  judge  simply  from  such  external 
evidence,  the  Syriac  version  would  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  as  a  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew ; 
for  in  the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature  there  is  no 
work  of  such  strongly  marked  Hebrew  cast  as  this 
Ahikar  legend.  The  following  examples  wijl  illus¬ 
trate  this :  In  the  Syriac  the  expression  “  Bat  Kol  ”  (p. 

38,  line  4)  is  exactly  the  Neo-Hebrew  £>lp  rD  (a  voice 
from  heaven),  meaning  in  S}rriac  simply  a  word;  on 
p  38,  line  10,  “if  thou,”  etc.,  is  an  imitation  of  Gen. 
xv  3  the  Hebrew  jn  of  which  is  badly  rendered  by 
the  Syriac  j«;  on  p.  38,  line  16,  “linen  and  purple” 

is  a  reminiscence  of  Esth.  viii.  15;  on  p.  39,  line  1, 
there  is  a  trace  of  Dan.  ii.  4,  and  on  p.  56,  line  9, 
one  from  Dan.  ii.  11.  Such  examples,  which  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  show  at  least  how  closely  the 
Syriac  version  follows  Biblical  style.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  narrative  itself  has  no 
Syriac  Fol-  point  of  contact  with  Biblical  litera- 
lows  ture,  this  close  resemblance  can  be  ex- 
Hebrew  plained  only  by  the  assumption  that 
Original,  the  author  of  the  Syriac  version  had  a 
Hebrew  original  before  him.  This  as¬ 
sumption  becomes  almost  a  certainty  when  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  how  deeply  the  Ahikar  legend  is  indebted  to 
Jewish  literature  for  many  of  its  essential  features, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  be  implied  that 
the  work  itself  is  genuinely  Jewish. 

In  its  details  the  contest  of  wits  between  Ahikar 
and  the  Egyptian  sages  resembles  closely  that  in  the 
Talmud  (Bek.  86)  between  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hana- 
niali  and  the  Athenian  wise  men ;  and  this  resem¬ 
blance  exists  not  only  in  the  individual  details,  but 
likewise  in  the  general  fashion  of  replying  to  one 
question  impossible  of  solution  with  another  ques¬ 
tion.  of  exaggerated  inAjpossibilil^'-  For  instance,  tllG 

wise  men  of  Athens  require  Joshua  to  sew  together 
the  fragments  of  a  broken  millstone  and  receive  in 
reply  the  request  for  a  few  threads  made  of  the  fiber 
of  the  stone  (see  also  Lam.  R.  to  i.l) ;  exactly  the  same 
question  and  answer  are  recorded  of.  Ahikar  in  the 
Syriac  version  (p.  65)  and  in  the  Arabic  (p.  24).  The 
incident  of  the  ropes  of  sand,  mentioned  in  all  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  xlliikar  legend,  is  found  in  its  simplest 
form  in  the  Talmud :  Joshua  declares  himself  ready 
to  transport  an  outlying  well  into  the  city  if  his  ques¬ 
tioners  will  supply  him  with  ropes  of  bran.  The  form 
of  Ahikar ’s  repartee  seems  a  little  too  artificial.  The 
resemblance  between  the  account  of  Pharaoh’s  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Sennacherib  and  a  similar  pleasantly  related 
of  Joshua  has  been  pointed  out  by  Meissner,  who  also 
demonstrates  that  Ahikar’s  greatest  triumph  —  the 
boys,  upborne  by  eagles,  who  were  to  build  a  tower 
between  heaven  and  earth — is  also  related  of  Joshua, 
though  in  a  strongly  Judaized  form.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  air-castle  plays  a  great  part  also  in 
the  Hiram  legend  (Talk,  to  Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  §  367 ; 
“  B.  H.  ”  v.  11 1  et  seq. ).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Ahikar  legend  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
concerning  Hiram ;  thus,  Hiram’s  self-deification  (see 
Ginzberg,  in  “  Monatsschrif t,  ”  xliii.  542  et  seq.)  seems 
to  be  mildly  paralleled  in  the  colloquy  between  Ahi¬ 
kar  and  Pharaoh,  where  the  former  refers  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch’s  weakness  and  insignificance  as 
compared  with  his  almost  divine  Babylonian  master, 
Sennacherib.  The  sarcasm  of  this  comparison  is  in¬ 
tensified  when  one  recollects  that,  according  to  J ewish 
legend,  it  was  the  Egyptian  king  who,  like  Hiram, 
claimed  divine  honors  for  himself  (Mek.,  Sliirah,  §  8; 
Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  31). 


Investigation  as  to  the  sources  of  the  proverbs  and 
fables  in  the  Ahikar  legend  is  more  difficult.  Not  only 
do  the  different  versions  differ  widely 
Sources  in  number  and  contents,  but,  from  the 
of  the  very  nature  of  legends,  such  material 
Proverbs  is  extremely  liable  to  modification  and 
and  Fables,  elaboration.  Taking  those  in  the  Syr¬ 
iac  version,  the  following  numerous 
parallels  to  Ahikar’s  maxims,  culled  from  theBibleand 
Talmud,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  connection: 


No.  1.  AO.  iv.  17,  Eccl.  R.  to  xii.  11. 

No.  2.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xix.  10  (Syriac)  ;  AO.  ii.  14. 

No.  5.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxv.  21  (Syriac).  The  Ahikar  text 
probably  needs  correction  here.  ..  . 

No.  7.  This  is  probably  a  pun  upon  the  Hebrew  word  which 

means  both  “  almond-tree  ”  and  “  to  hasten.” 

No.  8.  Here,  too,  according  to  Halevy,  is  a  play  upon  the  He¬ 
brew  words  "vy  (city)  and  IT  (ass). 

No.  9.  A  play  upon  the  words  O'SJ?  ypD  (to  split  wood)  and 
rmyD  pap  (to  sit  down  to  a  meal). 

No.  10.  For  the  expression  “  to  pour  wine  upon  graves  ”  com¬ 
pare  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxx.  18.  .  . 

No.  12.  Compare  Prov.  xiii.  19,  a  maxim  widely  prevalent  m 
various  forms  throughout  Jewish  literature;  see  Dukes,  “Rab- 
binische  Blumenlese,”  Nos.  180,  181,  600. 

No.  13.  Found  literally  in  Gen.  R.  xliv.  12. 

No.  15.  Originally  contained  a  play  upon  p.  n  (portion)  and 
pbn  (to  quarrel) . 

No.  16.  In  place  of  “evil  eye”  (Prov.  xxiii.  6)  we  have  “a 
shameless  one”;  probably  through  confusion  of  the  late  He¬ 
brew  fsen  (see  Kid.  53a)  with  the  Syriac  fcnriN  (to  be  ashamed) . 

No.  20.  Matt.  v.  44. 

No.  21.  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  „  .  v 

No.  23.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxx.  12  (compare  Synac). 

No. 34.  “Son”  should  probably  be  read  here  instead  of 
“slave”  (see  Armenian  version,  No.  42),  in  agreement  with 

S1No.*  40.  “Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,”  letter  LamecJh  ;  “  The  wise 
man  needs  a  nod ;  the  fool  requires  a  blow.” 

No.  43.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxxii.  11. 

No.  44.  Eccl.  ix.  16.  ^  ..  ,  ... 

No.  46.  B.  B.  9Sb,  quoted  as  a  saying  of  Siraeh ;  identical  with 
the  Ahikar  maxim  as  to  substance,  but  contradictory  in  form. 

No.  49.  Prov.  xxvii.  10. 

No.  50a.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxx.  1*,  xli.  2.  . 

No.  50b.  Eccl.  vii.  2-4 :  the  divergence  is  probably  owing  to  an 
erroneous  contraction  of  the  verses  in  Ecclesiastes. 

No.  51.  To  Eccl.  R.  iv.  6,  quoted  as  a  popular  adage :  see 

also  a  similar  maxim  in  Pes.  113et. 

No.  52.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xxvii.  16. 

No.  53.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xx.  18,  xxi.  16. 

No.  54.  Ecclus.  (Siraeh),  xix.  10. 

No.  55.  Mek.,  Misbpatim,  8  6.  . 

No.  57.  Prov.  xxvii.  10,  the  word  not  ”  is  to  be  supplied. 

No.  58.  Ab.  vi.  5.  _  , 

No.  60.  Prov.  xxiv.  17,  Ab.  iv.  26 ;  compare  also  No.  1<  of  the 
Ahikar  maxims. 

No.  61.  Lev.  xix.  31. 

No.  62.  Pirke  Rabbenu  ha-Kadosh,  ed.  Schonblum,  p.  22b ;  ed. 

GrNo.I65^Eccfus.  (Siraeh),  iv.  26,  according  to  the  text  given  in 
“Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Schechter;  compare  also  Gen.  R.  xliv. 
15,  Meg.  16b,  Ber.  7b.  .  .  .  , 

No.  66.  Eccl.  i.  8,  a  play  upon  the  Hebrew  word  P*,  which 
means  both  “  eye  ”  and  “  fountain  ”  ;  compare  Tarnid,  32b. 

No.  71.  ‘“Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,”  end,  where  the  text  needs 
correction.  ,  „  . 

No.  73.  Ps.  cxli.  5,  probably  according  to  the  Septuagmt. 

No.  74.  Prov.  xxv.  17. 


The  exhortations  at  the  encl  of  the  Ahikar  legend, 
which  borrow  their  imagery  mainly  from  the  animal 
world,  may  be  also  paralleled  in  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  following  is  an  illustration :  Ahikar  re¬ 
fers  to  the  relations  between  himself  and  his  nephew 
when  he  says,  “  I  have  seen  colts  that  were  the  slayers 
of  their  parents  ”  (Syriac  text,  p.  70).  The  context 
seems  to  demand  an  opposite  sentence ;  namely,  that 
young  colts  sometimes  die  before  their  parents — a 
form  which  is  actually  found  in  Sanh.  52 a,  Lev. 
R.  xx.  10.  A  comparison  with  the  latter  passage 
shows  that  the  Syriac  translator  read  the  word  prPtDC? 
erroneously  as  PD1W  (slayers),  thus  giving  it  the 
opposite  sense.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  almost 
complete  agreement  between  Ahikar  (Syriac,  p.  19) 
and  Gen.  R.  xxvi.  5.  The  fable  of  the  man  and  the 
wood,  known  both  to  Greeks  and  Indians  (see  ^Esop’s 
Fables),  is  also  found  in  all  forms  of  the  Ahikar 
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legend  as  well  as  in  Gen.  R.  v.  10.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  those  maxims  that  do  not  occur  in  the 
Syriac  version,  hut  are  met  with  in  the  others,  may 
also  be  paralleled  by  rabbinical  sayings  (compare,  for 
instance,  the  Slavonic  version,  No.  27,  with  Sanh. 
112&,  and  the  Armenian,  No.  100,  with  Pes.  89b). 

From  all  the  preceding  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  Ahikar  maxims  represent  some  ancient  col¬ 
lection  of  Jewish  popular  proverbs,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  combined  with  the  legend  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  sages.  Legends  and  proverbs  then  traveled 
together  through  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  versions  of  the  Aliikar  story, 
the  Hindus,  like  most  of  the  European  nations,  pos¬ 
sess  the  legend,  as  Benfey  has  shown ;  although  he, 
unacquainted  with  the  true  facts,  des- 
Belation  to  ignated  India  as  the  original  home  of 
the  Hindu  the  story.  It  is  remarkable  in  this 
Version,  connection  that  the  Hindu  version  be¬ 
trays  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Talmudic  material— points  which  obtain  in  no 
other  forms  of  the  story.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
of  Yicakha's  problems  was  to  determine  the  sex  of 
two  serpents  which  had  no  distinctive  marks  about 
them:  both  task  and  solution  are  found  in  the  Mid- 
rasli  on  Proverbs  (i.  1)  related  of  King  Solomon.  In 
the  Hindu  form  of  the  legend  and  in  cognate  forms, 
it  is  considered  the  highest  triumph  of  the  sage  to 
distinguish  which  end  of  a  wooden  rod  was  situated 
downward  in  the  tree  in  which  it  grew,  and  which 
end  upward.  In  the  Jewish  Solomon  legend  the 
same  question  is  described  as  being  the  last  and  the 
most  difficult  of  those  propounded  by  the  queen  of 
Sheba  to  the  king,  and  its  solution  is  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  of  the  Hindu  version  (see  the  Yemen 
Midrash  described  by  Scliecliter,  in  “Folk-Lore,” 
1890,  pp.  349-35S). 

Although  the  weight  of  the  jireceding  testimon}r  is 
in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Aliikar  legend  and 
the  system  of  legends  and  maxims  connected  there¬ 
with  point  to  a  Jewish  substratum,  the  material  ex¬ 
tant  hardly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  genuine  Jewish  folk-lore.  For  a  purely  Jewish 
work  there  is  too  little  religious  material  in  it ;  a  fact 
which  in  the  postexilian  period — for  this  is  the  earli¬ 
est  date  possible — is  somewhat  surpri- 
A  Jewish,  sing.  The  Aliikar  of  the  Book  of  Tobit 
Sub-  and  the  Aliikar  of  the  legend  have  many 

stratum,  points  of  similarity;  but  it  can  not  be 
said  with  certainty  that  they  are  iden¬ 
tical.  That  the  Aliikar  legend  finds  employment  in 
the  New  Testament  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that 
some  proverbial  sayings  of  the  Ahikar  collection  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  latter  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  which 
may  really  only  show  the  extent  to  which  the  legend 
had  spread,  and  not  a  strictly  literary  connection. 
Of  the  Ahikar  legend  proper,  the  New  Testament 
contains  absolutely  no  traces,  Halevy  and  Rendel 
Harris  to  the  contrary  notAvithstanding. 


Bibliography  :  Benfey,  Die  Kluge  Dime ,  in  Auslancl,  1S59, 
pp.  4o/  et  seq .,  and  especially  511  et  seq .;  Conybeare,  Rendel 
Hams,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  Tlxe  Story  of  Aliikar,  Lon¬ 
don,  1898  (contains  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Greek 
texts,  Avith  a  translation  of  the  first  three,  as  Avell  as  a  Slavonic 
version  and  an_ exhaustive  introduction);  Cosquin,  in  Revue 
Bwlique,  viii.  50  et  seq.,  510  et  seq.;  Gaster,  in  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1900,  pp.  301  et  seq.  (contains  a  Ru¬ 
manian  version  and  an  English  translation) ;  Halevy,  in  Revue 
Semitique,viii.  23  et  seq.;  Jagic,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift , 
L  et  seq.;  Kuhn,  Unci.  pp.  127  et  seq.;  Lidzbarski,  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xlviii.  671  et  seq.;  Die  Ncu-A ramdischen  Hand- 
schnftcn,  i.  ii.;,  Meissner,  in  Z.  D,M.  G.  pp.  171  et  seq. ;  Rei- 
nach,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxxviii.  1  et  seq. 

L.  G. 


AHIMAAZ  (“Brother  of  Anger  ”):  ] 
Ahinoam,  Avife  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50) 


Father  of 
2.  Com¬ 


missary-general  of  Solomon  in  Naphtali,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Basmatli,  the  daughter  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 

iv.  15).  3.  Son  of  Zadok,  Avho,  Avith  Jonathan,  the 

son  of  Abiathar,  brought  David  the  neAvs  from  the 
camp  of  Absalom  and,  after  the  battle  betAveen 
the  king’s  forces  under  Joab  and  those  of  Absalom, 
hastened  to  tell  David  of  the  victoiy,  outrunning  the 
Cushite  who  had  started  some  time  before  him  (II 
Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  17-20,  xviii.  19  et  seq. ;  I  Cliron. 

v.  34  et  seq.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  high 

priests).  G.  B.  L. 

AHIMAAZ  BEN  PALTIEL  ;  Liturgical  poet, 
and  author  of  a  family  chronicle ;  born  in  Capua 
Italy,  1017 ;  died  about  1060  in  Oria.  Very  little  is 
knoAvn  about  his  life.  He  came  of  a  family  some 
of  Avliose  members  are  Avell  known  in  JeAvish  litera¬ 
ture  as  scholars  and  poets;  for  example,  Hananeel, 
and  his  neplieAV  Amittai  ben  Shephatiah.  Ahimaaz 
had  tAvo  sons,  Paltiel  and  Samuel.  The  folloAving 
family  tree,  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  based  on  data  given  by  Ahimaaz  in  his 
“  Chronicle  ”  : 

Amittai  I. 


Shephatiah ;  d.  c.  886  Hananeel  I.  Eieazar  Papoleonl. 
| _  I  (?  119, 23) 


Amittai  II.  Kassia  m.  Hasadyah  I. 

A  bdiel  Paltiel  I.  Shabbethai  I. 


Baruch  Kassia  II.  Hananeel  II.  in.  Esther 


(A  daughter)  Paltiel  II.;  Samuel,  Shab-  Papo-  Hasadyah 
fl.  969  d.  1008,  bethai  II.  leon  II.  4  II. 

I  m.  Albavera. 

I  I 

Samuel  II.  Paltiel  III.;  b.  988 ;  d.  1043 

i 

Ahimaaz  ;  b.  1017 ;  d.  about  1060 


Paltiel  IV.;  b.  1038  Samuel  III.;  b.  1044 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  an  Ahimaaz  ben 
Paltiel  in  Amalfi  in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year 
1162  (see  his  “Travels,”  ed.  Asher,  i.  13,  14).  This 
may  Avell  haATe  been  a  descendant  of  his  earlier  name¬ 
sake;  for  it  is  known  that  two  brothers  of  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Ahimaaz  ben  Paltiel  Avere  sent  Avith  presents 
to  Paltiel  by  the  prince  of  Amalfi  (see  “  Rev.  Et, 
Juives,”  xxxii.  147).  In  a  list  of  tAventy-tAvo  selihah 
(elegiac)  poets  (Italy,  fifteenth  century?),  Ahimaaz 
ben  Paltiel  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  tAvo  poems ; 
and  a  Malizor  of  the  Roman  rite  attributes  to  him  a 
selihah  for  the  Feast  of  Esther. 

Ahimaaz  is  better  knoAvn  as  the  compiler  of  the 
“Chronicle”  mentioned  above,  which,  thougli  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  glorify  his  OAvn  immediate  ances¬ 
tors,  gives  much  important  information  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  early  Jewish  settlements  in  such 
toAvns  as  Oria,  Bari,  Otranto,  Gaeta,  Benevente, 
Capua,  Amalfi,  and  Pavia  in  southern 
The  Cliron-  Italy.  Written  about  one  hundred 
icle  of  years  before  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  it 
Ahimaaz.  covers  a  period  (850-1054)  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Avhich  is  extremely  scanty; 
the  only  information  hitherto  having  been  obtained 
from  a  feiv  inscriptions  and  from  notices  in  the 
works  of  Shabbethai  Donolo,  who  also  Avas  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Oria.  Only  one  manuscript  of  the  “  Chron¬ 
icle  ”  is  known  to  exist ;  it  is  in  the  library  of  the 
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cathedral  at  Toledo,  Spain.  It  bears  the  title  “  Se- 
fer  Yuhasin”  (Book  of  Genealogies;  compare  Neu¬ 
bauer ’s  ed.,  pp.  .111-113,  132,  133),  and  is  written  in 
l  lie  peculiar  rimed  prose  which  the  Arab  Al-Hamdani 
had,  in  the  makamat ,  brought  into  prominence  fifty 
years  before  Ahimaaz,  and  which  Hariri  perfected 
fifty  years  after  him:  the  same  style  that  in  Hebrew 
literature  was  affected  by  Judah  Alliarizi  and  Im¬ 
manuel  of  Koine. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Ahimaaz, 
his  family  had  its  origin  among  the  captives  whom 
Titus  brought  to  Italy  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  first  person  he  mentions  is  Amittai 
of  Oria,  whom  he  calls  sabbctr  and  payyat,  a  man 
versed  in  Talmudic  law  and  a  writer  of  liturgical 
poetry.  In  the  “  Chronicle  ”  are  given  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  data  concerning  the  wonder-working  Aaron 
of  Babylon,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Kalonymus  of 
Lucca;  also  through  an  account  by  R.  Silano  addi¬ 
tional  information  is  gleaned  about  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Yenosa,  some  epitaphs  from  which  place 
had  previously  been  published  by  G.  J.  Ascoli.  Of 
the  sons  of  Amittai,  the  “  Chronicle”  dwells  especially 
upon  Shephatiah,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prolific 
liturgical  poets  (about  850-860),  and  gives  some  re¬ 
liable  data  on  the  persecutions  which  the  Byzantine. 
Jews  had  to  suffer  under  Basil  I. ;  on  the  Saracen 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy  (872)  ;  on  another  li¬ 
turgical  poet,  Amittai  ben  Shephatiah;  and  on  the 
disputation  which  Hananeel  ben  Amittai  was  forced 
to  hold  with  the  archbishop  of  Oria.  The  author  is 
obviously  proud  of  ^tlie  honor  done  to  his  family  by 
one  of  its  members,  Paltiel,  the  vizier  of  Al-Muizz 
and  ‘Abd  al-Manzur  (962-992)  of  Egypt;  perhaps 
the  first  of  the  Egyptian  nagicls,  whom  De  Goeje 
has  tried  to  identify  with  Jauhar  al-Rumi  or  al-Sak- 
labi.  Ahimaaz  closes  with  short  accounts  of  Hana¬ 
neel,  of  his  son  Samuel  in  Capua,  and  of  Paltiel  ben 
Samuel  (988-1043),  father  of  the  author  himself. 

The  unique  manuscript  in  Toledo  bears  the  name 
of  Menahem  ben  Benjamin  in  its  signature.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  word  used  there, 
ished”),  refers  to  the  composition  or  to  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  the  work.  This  signature  is  also  in  rimed 
prose ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  part  of 
page  132  (lines  12-23)  in  Neubauer’s  edition  is  by 
Jlenahem  and  not  by  Ahimaaz,  for  it  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author  in  language  that  one  would  not 
expect  an  author  to  use  of  himself. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Ahimaaz  made  use  of 
any  literary  records :  he  simply  gathered  together 
traditions  that  had  been  current  in  his  family.  In 
describing  the  activity  of  the  vizier  Paltiel,  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “  Chronicles  of  Egypt  ”  as  containing  fur¬ 
ther  data  on  the  subject.  Even  in  this  case  it  is 
improbable  that  he  has  any  individual  work  in  mind. 
The  body  of  the  “  Chronicle  ”  contains  no  dates :  a 
few  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  sections,  part  of 
which  may  be,  as  stated  above,  a  later  addition. 

The  “  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  ”  is,  however,  of  inter¬ 
est  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  full  of  accounts 
of  wonderful  deeds  and  of  superhu- 
PopularBe-  man  efforts;  and  gives  an  interesting 

liefs  and  picture  of  the  popular  beliefs  and  su- 

Supersti-  perstitions  of  the  author’s  da}r.  It  nar- 
tions.  rates  the  exploits  of  Aaron,  who  is  able 
to  lock  up  an  evil  spirit  in  a  chest  by 
means  of  the  Shem  (ineffable  name  of  God) ;  how  his 
pupil  Shephatiah  is  able  miraculously  to  cover  a 
great  distance  in  a  very  short  time  so  as  to  avoid  pro¬ 
faning  the  Sabbath  da}r ;  how  Shephatiah  is  able  to 
•save  the  life  of  a  child  that  two  female  demons  had 
determined  to  put  to  death ;  how  Hananeel  is  able  to 
bring  his  cousin  to  life  again ;  how  heaven  directly 


helps  the  same  Hananeel;  and  how  the  moon  re¬ 
mains  obscured  for  a  whole  night  in  order  to  cover  up 
an  error  made  in  an  astronomical  calculation.  The 
tale  is  told  of  the  “  Seferha-Merkabah,”  a  wonderful 
book  from  which  Shephatiah  draws  his  knowledge  of 
heaven’s  mysteries:  before  this  book  a  light  burned 
upon  the  Sabbath  day.  In  order  that  the  book  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  unworthjr 
to  use  it,  it  was  put  into  a  case  of  lead  and  thrown 
to  the  waves,  which  receded  perceptibly  and  carried 
away  the  mj'sterious  gift.  The  power  of  Paltiel  as 
an  astrologer  is  dwelt  upon ;  it  was  this  power  which, 
in  a  measure,  insured  for  him  the  friendship  of  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt.  In  this  “  Chronicle  ”  are  also 
found  the  first  traces  of  the  story  of  the  “Wandering 
Jew.”  Filled  as  it  is  with  these  legends,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  disregard  the  “  Chronicle  ”  as  a  histor¬ 
ical  source.  But  the  naivete  with  which  the  story 
is  told  shows  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  historical 
reconstruction;  and  one  can  feel  certain  that  the 
basis  upon  which  Ahimaaz ’s  work  rests  is  reliable 
family  tradition. 

The  language  in  which  the  “  Chronicle  ”  is  written 
bears  out  this  view.  In  its  formation  of  new  nouns 
and  verbs,  in  its  biliteral  roots,  its  peculiar  plural 
endings,  and  in  its  use  of  the  construct  state,  it  re¬ 
calls  the  style  of  Donolo  and  of  the  liturgical  poets 
of  the  school  of  Kalir.  Nor  are  evidences  wanting  of 
the  influence  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages.  From  the  rime  one  can  also  learn  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Hebrew  in  the  da}rs  of  the  author. 
The  “  Chronicle  ”  contains  a  poetical  elegy  on  Paltiel, 
which  has  a  double  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  well  as 
an  acrostic  upon  the  full  name  of  the  author. 

Bibliography:  For  Ahimaaz  as  a  liturgical  poet,  see  Zunz, 
Liter aturgesch.  pp.  264, 626.  The  first  accounts  of  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Chronicle  (Nos.  86,  25  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo)  were  given  hy  Neubauer,  in 
Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxiii.  236 ;  idem,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  614  et 
scq.  Neubauer  published  the  full  text  in  his  Mediaeval  Jew. 
Chron.  ii.  111-132,  from  a  facsimile  and  a  photograph  of  the 
original.  A  complete  resume  of  the  contents  is  given  by  Kauf- 
mann,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1896,  pp.  462-473,  496-509,  529-554, 
together  with  emendations  of  the  text,  a  discussion  of  its  lin¬ 
guistic  peculiarities,  and  a  reprint  of  the  elegy  in  a  poetical 
form  (not  recognized  as  such,  however,  by  Neubauer).  Further 
corrections  of  the  text  may  be  found  in  the  reviews, by  Brody, 
Zeit.  f.  Hebr.  Bibl.  iii.  159  et  scq. ;  Bacher,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives , 
xxxii.  144-151.  On  the  identity  of  Paltiel,  see  Kaufmann,  Bei- 
triigezur  Gescli.  Aegyptens  ausJild.  Quellen ,  in  Z.D.M.G. 
li.  436-442;  De  Goeje,  Paltiel-Djaubar ,  ib.  Iii.  75-80.  On  the 
general  value  of  the  Chronicle ,  see  Steinschneider’s  remark 
in  Monatsschrift.  xliv.  239. 

(jr. 

AHIMELECH  (“Brother  is  King ”).— Biblical 
Data :  1 .  Son  of  Akitub,  grandson  of  Phinelias, 

and  great-grandson  of  Eli.  He  was  priest  at  Nob 
during  David’s  halt  in  his  flight  from  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxi.  1-9).  Owing  to  his  friendship  for  David  he 
was  slain  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  by  order  of  Saul 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  11-19).  The  identity  of  Ahiah  (I  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  18)  with  Ahimelech  is  not  established. 

I.  M.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  interview  be¬ 
tween  Ahimelech  and  David  concerning  the  hallowed 
bread  hinges  upon  the  following  Halakah:  David 
reached  the  priestly  city  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  finding 
the  priests  baking  this  bread,  remarked  to  them  that 
such  work  was  fitting  for  the  week-days  only  (the 
rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  words  “]Y7  N1iTI , 
“and  it  is  in  a  manner  common,”  I  Sam.  xxi.  5,  6); 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  showbread  was  permitted  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  but  not  the  baking 
of  it  (Men.  dob,  Yalk.  Sam.  130).  Concerning  Akim- 
elech’s  hesitation  to  give  up  the  bread,  tradition 
states  that  David  informed  the  priest  that  he  was 
famishing,  and  that  in  such  extremity  all  food  was 
permitted  to  him  (l.c.). 


Ahin 
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Similarly,  the  interview  between  Aliimelecli  and 
Saul  turned  upon  a  halakic  point.  Saul  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  right  to  interrogate  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  belonged  to  the  king  exclusively^,  so  that 
Ahimelech  had  made  himself  liable  to  the  death 
penalty  when  he  consulted  them  in  David’s  behalf. 
Ahimelech,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  inter¬ 
rogation  by  anybody  was  justified  when  the  affairs 
of  state  demanded  it,  and  that  David,  as  general  of 
the  Jewish  army,  certainly  had  the  right  to  inter¬ 
rogate  them.  This  question  divided  the  scholars  of 
Saul’s  court:  Abner  and  Amasa  sided  with  the  priest, 
Doeg  against  him.  The  last-named  was  accordingly 
deputed  to  execute  the  sentence  upon  Ahimelech 
(Yalk.  Sam.  §  131).  L.  G. 

2.  A  Hittite  officer  in  the  service  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxvi.  6).  I.  M.  P. 

AHIN.  See  Hayyim. 

AHIN,  BENDICH  (D^P!  *]V"D):  Mathematician 
and  physician  at  Arles  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nostradamus  says  that  Ahin 
was  an  excellent  mathematician,  well  versed  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  that,  because  he  was  prudent, 
loyal,  and  very  experienced  in  the  art  of  medicine,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  Joanna  of  Anjou,  queen 
of  Naples  (1369),  was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
was  exempted,  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity, 
from  all  special  taxes  laid  upon  the  Jews.  Ahin  seems 
also  to  have  busied  himself  with  astrology,  as  it  is 
said  that  he  predicted  the  tragic  end  of  the  queen. 
M.  Kayserling  lias  tried  to  identify  Bendicli  with 
(Maestro  Bendit),  one  of  the  ten  men 
to  whom  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  dedicated  his 
“  Eben  Bohan  ” ;  but  the  identification  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

Bibliography:  Nostradamus,  L'Histoire  et  Chronique  de 

Provence ,  p.  427 ;  Kayserling,  Eben  Bohan,  Budapest,  1877 ; 

Depping,  Les  Juifs  clam  le,  Moycn  Age,  p.  334;  Carmoly, 

Histoire  des  Medecins  Juifs,  p.  108;  Landau,  Gesch,  d.  Jllcl, 

Aerzte ,  p.  45;  Nlibling,  Juclevgemeinden  des  Mittelalters , 

p.  86.  In  these  last  authorities  the  name  is  wrongly  spelled 

**  Ahin.”  Compare  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  85.  q 

AHINOAM  (“Brother  is  Pleasantness”):  1. 
Daughter  of  Aliimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul,  first  king 
of  Israel  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50).  2.  The  Jezreelitess  cap¬ 

tured  by  David  while  at  war  with  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxv.  43) ;  she  became  his  wife.  The  Amalekites  sub¬ 
sequently  carried  her  away  from  Ziklag,  but  David 
soon  rescued  her  (I  Sam.  xxx.  5,  18).  At  Hebron 
Aliinoam  gave  birth  to  Amnon,  David’s  first-born 
(II  Sam.  iii.  2).  I.  M.  P. 

AHIKAM  (“Brother  is  Exalted”):  Son  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38;  called  Ehi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21). 
In  the  corresponding  list  of  I  Cliron.  viii.  1  he  appears 
as  Aharali.  His  family  is  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
Aliiramites  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  G.  B.  L. 

AHISHAR:  The  overseer  of  Solomon’s  house¬ 
hold  (I  Kings,  iv.  6),  whose  position  was  one  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  similar  to  that  of  Joseph  in  Potiphar’s 
house  (Gen.  xxxix.  4)  and  of  Obadiah  in  Ahab’s 
palace  (I  Kings,  xviii.  3).  I.  M.  P. 

AHITHOPHEL. — Biblical  Data :  A  native  of 
Giloh  in  the  highlands  of  Judah,  and  privy  councilor 
to  David.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  insight  in  political  affairs  (II  Sam.  xv.  12,  xvii. 
21-23),  but  showed  himself  devoid  of  principle  by  his 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  by  his 
evil  counsel  regarding  the  royal  harem.  His  advice 
to  pursue  the  fleeing  king  in  hot  haste  was  wise  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  but  was  not  accepted  by 
Absalom ;  and  the  preference  then  shown  to  Husliai’s 


counter-recommendation  of  delay  offended  him  so 
sorely  that  he  withdrew  to  his  native  city,  Giloh, 
where  he  hanged  himself.  I.  M.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Talmud  speaks 

of  this  councilor  of  David  as  “a  man,  like  Balaam, 
whose  great  wisdom  was  not  received  in  humility  as 
a  gift  from  heaven,  and  so  became  a  stumbling-block 
to  him  ”  (Num.  R.  xxii. ).  He  was  “  one  of  those  who, 
while  casting  longing  eyes  upon  things  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  lose  also  the  things  they  possess” 
(Tosef. ,  Sotali,  iv.  19).  Ahithophel  was  initiated  into 
the  magic  powers  of  the  Holy  Name,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  replace  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
world,  removed  by  King  David  in  his  search  for  the 
great  abyss,  in  the  exact  spot  above  which  the  Temple 
was  to  be  built.  And  being  thus  familiar  with  all  the 
secret  lore  as  imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
was  consulted  as  an  oracle  like  the  Urim  we-Tum- 
mim  (II  Sam.  xvi.  23,  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29 a,  Suk.  53 a 
et  seq. ).  But  he  withheld  his  mystic  knowledge  from 
King  David  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  was  therefore 
doomed  to  die  from  strangulation  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xxxi.,  Mid.  Teh.  iii.  7 ;  Ex.  R.  iv., 
Mali.  11a).  “Ahitophelof  the  house  of  Israel  and 
Balaam  of  the  heathen  nations  were  the  two  great 
sages  of  the  world  who,  failing  to  show  gratitude 
to  God  for  their  wisdom,  perished  in  dishonor.  To 
them  the  jDrophetic  word  finds  application :  ‘  Let  not 
the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,’  Jer.  ix.  23” 
(Num.  R.  xxii.).  Socrates  was  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  his.  K. 

The  Haggadali  states  that  Ahithophel,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bath-sheba  (Sanh.  695),  was  misled 
by  his  knowledge  of  astrology  into  believing  him¬ 
self  destined  to  become  king  of  Israel.  He  there¬ 
fore  induced  Absalom  to  commit  an  unpardonable 
crime  (II  Sam.  xvi.  21),  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  brought  with  it,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the 
penalty  of  death ;  the  motive  for  this  advice  being  to 
remove  Absalom,  and  thus  to  make  a  way  for  him¬ 
self  to  the  throne.  His  astrological  information  had 
been,  however,  misunderstood  by  him ;  for  in  real¬ 
ity  it  only  predicted  that  his  granddaughter,  Bath- 
sheba,  the  daughter  of  his  son  Eliam,  would  become 
queen  (Sanh.  1015,  Yalk.  Sam.  §  150).  David,  during 
his  reign,  had  many  disagreeable  encounters  with 
Ahithophel.  Shortly  after  his  accession  the  king 
seems  to  have  overlooked  Ahithophel  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments  of  judges  and  other  officials.  Consequently, 
when  David  was  in  despair  concerning  the  visita¬ 
tion  upon  Uzzali  during  the  attempted  transport 
of  the  ark  (II  Sam.  vi.  6;  see  Uzzaii)  and  sought 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  the  latter  mockingly  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  had  better  apply  to  his  own 
wise  men.  Only  upon  David’s  malediction,  that 
whoever  knew  a  remedy  and  concealed  it  should 
surely  end  byr  committing  suicide,  did  Ahithophel 
offer  him  some  rather  vague  advice,  concealing  the 
true  solution,  which  was  that  the  ark  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  instead  of  upon  a 
wagon  (Num.  R.  iv.  20,  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29a). 

xVhithophel  rendered  a  service  to  David  upon  an¬ 
other  occasion ;  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  again 
threatened  with  the  curse.  It  appears 
Curse  upon  that  David  excavated  too  deeply  for 
Ahitho-  the  foundations  of  the  Temple,  with 
phel.  the  result  that  earth’s  deepest  floods 
(Dinn)  broke  forth,  and  nearly^  inun¬ 
dated  the  earth.  None  could  help  but  Ahithophel, 
who  withheld  his  counsel  in  the  hope  of  seeing  David 
borne  away  upon  the  flood.  When  David  again 
warned  him  of  the  malediction,  Ahithophel  coun¬ 
seled  the  king  to  throw  a  tile,  with  the  ineffable 
name  of  God  written  upon  it,  into  the  cavity ;  where- 
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upon  the  waters  began  to  sink.  Akitkopliel  is  said 
to  have  defended  his  use  of  the  name  of  God  in  this 
emergency  by  reference  to  the  practise  enjoined  by 
Scripture  (Num.  v.  23)  to  restore  marital  harmony; 
surely  a  matter  of  small  importance,  he  argued, 
compared  with  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
world  (Suk.  53 a,  b).  David’s  repeated  malediction 
that  Ahithophel  would  be  hanged  was  finally  realized 
when  the  latter  hanged  himself. 

Ahithophel’ s  death  was  a  great  loss  to  David ;  for 
his  wisdom  was  so  great  that  Scripture  itself  (II  Sam. 
xvi.  23)  avoids  calling  him  a  man;  in  the  passage 
quoted  the  Hebrew  word  for  man,  ,  is  omitted  in 
the  text,  being  supplied  only  by  the  Masorali.  Indeed, 
his  wisdom  bordered  on  that  of  the  angels  (Yer.  Sanh. 
x.  2;  Yalk.  II  Sam.  §  142).  His  learning  in  the  Law 
was  also  extensive,  so  that  David  did  not  scruple  to 
call  him  “  master  ”  (Abot,  vi.  2 ;  the  two  things  which 
David  is  there  said  to  have  learned  from  Ahitho¬ 
phel  are  more  closely  described  in  “Kallah,”  16ft 
(ed.  N.  Coronel).  Ahithophel’s  disposition,  however, 
was  a  jealous  one;  and  he  always  sought  to  wound 
David  by  mocking  remarks  (Pesik.  ii.  1  Ob;  Midr. 
Teh.  iii.  *3,  and  parallel  passages  in  Buber,  note  68). 
ITis  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Law  was  not  founded 
on  worthy  motives  (Sanli.  1066).  Ahithophel  was 
thirty-three  years  old  when  he  died  (l.c.).  In  his 
will  he  left  warning  to  his  children  never  to  side 
against  the  royal  Davidic  family,  and  to  take  no  part 
in  their  dissensions  (Yer.  l.c.).  Ahithophel  is  counted 
among  those  that  have  no  share  in  the  world  to 
come  (Sanh.  xi.  1 ;  B.  B.  147ft).  L.  G. 

AHITHOPHEL  LOOSBTJCH:  A  book  of  fate 
used  4n  popular  divination  and  named  after  Ahitho¬ 
phel.  In  Jewish  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Ahithophel  plays  a  role  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Mephistopheles  (see  Steinsclmeider,  “  Pseudepigrapli- 
isclie  Literatur,”  p.  80,  note  2).  Cassel  would  even 
translate  “  Ahithophel  ”  as  “  the  Brother  of  the  Evil 
One  ” ;  regarding  tofel  as  an  ancient  formation  of  ciia- 
bolus ,  in  support  of  which  he  cites  the  Germanic  timed 
and  tieml-tenfd  (compare  “  Misclile  Sindbad,”  p.  330, 
Berlin,  1888).  R.  Moses  Isserles,  again,  relates  having 
read  in  a  “very  old  book,”  in  which  were  contained 
the  philosophies  and  the  portraits  of  various  thinkers, 
that  Socrates  had  received  his  wisdom  from  Asaf  the 
Korahite  and  Ahithophel  (“Torat  ha-‘01ah,”  i.  xi.). 
In  accordance  with  the  popular  view  of  Ahithophel’s 
character,  as  being  at  once  diabolic  and  omniscient, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  authorship  of  a  cabalistic 
work,44  Sefer  Goralot”  (Book  of  Lots), was  attributed 
to  him.  According  to  its  preface,  it  discloses  the 
“  great  secret  of  securing  an  answer  without  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  lots  or  computation,  by  indifferently  putting 
one’s  hand  on  a  tablet  containing  the  numbers  one  to 
ninety, or  eighty-nine.  ”  The  book  furthermore  is  said 
to  have  lain  hidden  in  Alexandria,  and  afterward  to 
have  been  used  in  Tiberias  and  elsewhere,  “  the  usual 
legend  concerning  pseudepigrapliic  writings,”  as 
Steinsclmeider  puts  it.  Compare  Lots,  Books  of. 
Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Hchr.  Uehcrs.  p.  870. 

H.  G.  E. 

AHITUB :  1.  Father  of  Aliimelech,  priest  of 
Nob  (I  Sam.  xxii.  9-19).  The  name  Ahitub  means, 
properly,  “good  friend,”  “good  brother”;  and  is 
significant  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  house 
of  Ahitub,  through  the  acting  priest,  Aliimelech, 
was  friendly  to  David  at  the  risk  of  incurring  King 
Saul’s  displeasure  (ibid.  10).  Ahitub  was  a  son  of 
Phinehas  and  an  elder  brother  of  Icliabod,  of  the 
house  of  Eli,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Aaron  (ibid. 
xiv.  3).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ahitub  was  ever 
high  priest,  since  that  is  nowhere  mentioned;  but 


his  house  was  certainly  of  high  dignity — so  much 
so  that  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  had  to  reckon  with  it — 
and  it  was  a  power  in  aiding  David  to  secure  the 
throne  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

2.  Possibly  the  same  as  No.  1.  He  is  referred  to 
in  II  Sam.  viii.  17  as  the  father  of  Zadok,  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  David.  Ahitub  is  mentioned  in  sev¬ 
eral  genealogical  lists  as  the  son  of  Amariah  and 
the  father  of  Zadok  (I  Chron.  v.  33,  34 ;  ibid,  xviii.  16 ; 
Ezra,  vii.  2). 

3.  A  priest;  descendant  (in  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion)  of  the  preceding.  He,  also,  had  a  son  named 
Zadok  (I  Chron.  v.  38,  39). 

4.  A  priest;  father  of  Meraiotli.  In  the  time  of 
Neliemiah  he  was  “  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  ” 
(I  Chron.  ix.  11,  Nell.  xi.  11). 

5.  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith,  viii.  1,  R.  Y. ;  A. 

V.,  “Acitlio”).  G.  A.  D. 

AHLAB  :  A  city  which  Asher  failed  to  conquer 
(Judges,  i.  31).  Perhaps  this  is  identical  with  the 
later  Gush  Halab,  which  is  the  same  as  Giscliala  (see 
Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  230).  G.  B.  L. 

AHLWARDT,  HERMANN:  One  of  the  most 
notorious  of  anti-Semitic  agitators ;  born  December 
21,  1846,  at  Krien,  near  Anklam,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia.  After  having  filled  various  po¬ 
sitions  as  a  teacher  he  was  in  1881  appointed  rec¬ 
tor  (school  principal)  in  Berlin.  His  inability  to 
manage  his  affairs  involved  him  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  from  which  he  tried  to  extricate  himself  by  the 
aid  of  money-lenders.  .He  was  extricated  from  these 
and  other  difficulties  by  Jewish  friends  and  lawyers, 
and  for  a  time  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Jews. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  25,  1885,  published  in 
“  Mittlieilungen  aus  dem  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des 
Antisemitismus, ”  1893,  p.  192,  he  says:  “Antisemi¬ 
tism  is  illogical ;  I  have  always  condemned  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  condemn  religious  intolerance  until 
my  last  breath.  ”  As  he  did  not  find  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  success  which  he  had 
hoped  for,  Ahlwardt  joined  the  anti-Semitic  move¬ 
ment,  publishing  such  venomous  pamphlets  against 
the  Jews  as  “Der  Verzweifhmgskampf  der  Arischen 
Yolker  mit  den  Juden,”  1890;  “Eid  Eines  Juden,” 
1891;  and  “Jiidisclie  Taktik,”  1S92.  These  pam¬ 
phlets  did  not  rise  above  the  average  anti-Semitic  liter¬ 
ature  ;  but  an  immense  sensation  was  created  by  his 
two  pamphlets,  “  Judenflinten,”  1892,  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  Ludwig  Loewe  &  Company 
had  furnished  worthless  guns  to  the  army,  and  had 
been  hired  by  the  “  Alliance  Israelite  LTniverselle  ”  to 
cheat  the  commissary  department  in  order  to  defeat 
Germany  in  her  next  struggle  with  France. 

Ahlwardt’s  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Jews  possessed  no  patriotism;  and  the  charges 
seemed  the  weightier  since  Ludwig  Loewe,  the 
founder  of  the  firm  in  question,  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag.  Although  Chancellor  von  Caprivi 
declared  these  charges  to  be  unfounded,  and  the 
leaders  of  all  partiesJn  the  Reichstag  expressed  their 
condemnation  of  the  tactics  which  destroyed  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  leaders,  Ahlwardt 
gained  steadily  in  popularity.  In  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Conservative  party,  he  was  nominated  as 
a  representative  for  the  Reichstag  from  the  district 
of  Friedeberg-Arnswalde ;  and  he  was  elected  De¬ 
cember  5,  1892,  while  still  on  trial  for  libel  in  a  suit 
brought  against  him  by  Ludwig  Loewe  &  Company. 
Four  days  later  Ahlwardt  was  sentenced  to  five 
months’  imprisonment. 

Neither  this  punishment  nor  subsequent  sentences 
for  libeling  public  officials  seemed  to  injure  his 
popularity.  His  public  lectures  on  “Jewish  Guns  ” 
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and  similar  subjects,  for  which  an  admission  fee  was 
charged,  were  attended  bj'  large  audiences ;  and  in 
the  general  elections  of  1893  he  was  returned  to  the 
Reichstag  by  two  constituencies.  In  1895  he  visited 
America  with  the  view  of  starting  an  anti-Semitic 
agitation  there ;  but,  although  he  remained  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  a  year,  he  failed  in  his  object.  Discharged 
from  his  position  as  rector,  Ahlwardt  edited  various 
newspapers,  among  others  the  44  Bundsclmli” ;  but 
neither  his  journalistic  nor  his  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  were  successful,  though  he  employed  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  tactics  which  lie  claimed  were  practised 
by  prominent  Jews  in  the  business  world.  He  con¬ 
ducted  a  cigar-store  under  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
law  in  order  to  avoid  attachments  by  creditors.  In 
Germany  his  name,  like  that  of  Drumont  in  France, 
symbolizes  the  worst  form  of  anti-Semitism. 

Bibliography  :  Mitthcilungcn  aus  dem  Vcrcin  zur  Abwehr 

des  Antisemitismus ,  1893 ;  Kayser,  Bliclier-Lexicon ,  xxvii. 

and  register  to  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  s.v.  J). 

AHMED  HAMDI,  PASHA.  See  IIamdi, 
Ahmed. 

AHMED-PASHA :  Turkish  vizier  and  viceroy 
of  Egypt  under  Solyman  II.,  the  Magnificent  (1520- 
1 566).  He  recei  ved  these  honors  as  rewards  for  valor 
displayed  at  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  (1523).  But 
Ahmed  had  hoped  to  be  made  grand  vizier,  and  in 
his  disappointment  planned  to  detach  Egypt  from 
Turkey  and  to  declare  himself  its  independent  ruler. 
He  sought  to  induce  the  Jewish  farmer  of  the  mint 
Abraham  de  Castro  to  place  his  name  on  the  coins. 
Do  Castro  pretended  compliance,  and  obtained  a  writ¬ 
ten  order  to  that  effect  over  Ahmed’s  signature.  With 
this  evidence  he  secretly  left  Egypt  for  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  informed  Solyman  of  Ahmed’s  treason. 
Foiled  thus  in  his  plans,  Ahmed  avenged  himself 
upon  the  Jews  of  Cairo;  he  imprisoned  some  of  them, 
and  gave  over  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the  Mamelukes 
to  pillage,  but  recalled  this  permission  when  his  ad¬ 
viser  Mani  reminded  him  that  the  Jews’  property 
should  by  right  belong  to  him  and  not  to  the  plun¬ 
derers.  He  then  summoned  to  his  palace  twelve 
prominent  Jews  and  ordered  them  to  pay  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  sum  of  money  (200  silver  talents)  within  a  short 
time,  under  penalty  of  death  to  all  the  Jews  of  the 
city.  For  security  he  retained  them  as  hostages.  To 
a  request  for  delay  he  gave  no  heed,  but  reiterated 
his  threats.  In  this  desperate  condition  the  Jews  in¬ 
stituted  a  public  fast  and  day  of  prayer  and  peni¬ 
tence.  Samuel  Sidillo  gathered  children  under  the 
age  of  twelve  to  pray  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  a  large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about  a 
tenth  part  of  the  sum  demanded,  was  collected  and 
offered  as  payment  on  account.  Ahmed’s  private 
secretary  Zada,  in  reply,  gave  orders  to  put  the  col¬ 
lectors  in  irons,  and  announced  that  they  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  would  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the 
viceroy  should  leave  the  bath  where  he  then  was.  At 
the  very  moment  when  this  threat  was  uttered,  Ah¬ 
med  was  attacked  in  the  bath  and  severely  wounded 
by  a  band  of  conspirators  headed  by  one  of  his  viziers, 
Mohamed  Bey.  Ahmed  escaped  from  his  assailants, 
but  was  subsequently  captured  and  beheaded  (in  Re¬ 
buff- Achir).  These  events,  taking  place  in  March, 
1524  (Adar  27,  28),  were  long  afterward  commem¬ 
orated  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  as  the  Cairo  Purim 
(Purim  al  Mizriyin).  A  44  Mcgillali  77  (Purim  narra¬ 
tive)  detailing  them  was  drawn  up. 

Bibliography:  Solomon  ibn  Verga,  ShehctYchiidah,  German 
translation  by  M.  Wiener,  pp.  228,  229,  Hanover,  1856; 
Joseph  ha-Kohen,  ‘EmeU  lm-Baka ,  German  translation  by 
M.  Wiener,  p.  76,  Leipsie,  1858 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  3d 
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AHOLIBA.  See  Oiioliab. 

AHOLIBAMAH.  See  Oholibamah. 

AHOT  KET  ANN  AH,  rtfDp  HI  PIN  (“The  Lit¬ 
tle  Sister,”  Song  Sol.  viii.  8):  A  pizmon  (ritual 
poem)  of  eight  stanzas,  signed  with  the  acrostic  of 
Abraham  Hazan,  and  sung  in  the  Sephardic  ritual 
before  the  commencement  of  the  New-year’s  eve¬ 
ning  prayer,  'lie  refrain  running,  44  May  the  year  end 
with  her  woes!  ”  changed  in  the  last  stanza  to  44  May 
the  year  begin  with  her  blessings ! 77  The  author,  a 
cantor  who  was  bom  in  Salonica  in  1533,  was  prob¬ 
ably  also  the  composer  of  its  beautiful  melody  in 
the  hypo-dorian  mode  (minor  scale  without  the  lead¬ 
ing  note)  which  has  been  slightly  developed  in  the 
course  of  tradition. 

This  melody  has  many  striking  points  of  similar¬ 
ity  to  contemporary  airs  from  the  region  of  the 
|  Greek  archipelago,  such  as  those  analyzed  b}r  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray,  which,  he  remarks,  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  Italian  coloring.  In  the  present 
melody  the  Italian  Jews  have  obviously  modified 
the  original  air  in  the  direction  of  a  more  definite 
coloring  of  this  nature,  but  the  Dutch,  English,  and 
West  Indian  Sephardim  have  retained  some  Oriental 
peculiarities  that  give  their  version  the  appearance 
of  a  more  faithful  tradition  than  the  Italian.  The 
music  follows  on  page  295.  F.  L.  C. 

AHRIMAN  ( Angro-mainyusli ;  identical  with 
Satan,  the  Devil,  Armilus)  :  In  the  Mazdian  re¬ 
ligion,  the  evil  deity,  who  has  his  real  opposite  in 
Spenta  Mainyu, 44  the  beneficent  [holy]  spirit, 77  The 
latter  was  identified  at  a  later  period,  if  not  origi¬ 
nally,  with  Ahuramazda.  Ahriman  would  seem  to 
have  existed  as  long  as  Ahuramazda;  for,  according 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  Mazdian  religion,  immeas¬ 
urable  space  has  always  existed,  with  its  two  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  light  and  darkness ;  each  with  its  partic¬ 
ular  spirit;  the  one,  that  of  light  or  life,  and  the 
other  that  of  darkness  or  death — the  spirits,  in  short, 
of  good  and  of  evil.  Ahuramazda,  however,  is  the 
real  originator  of  this  present  world,  for  Ahriman 
created  only  the  harmful  and  unclean  animals,  dis¬ 
eases,  evil  spirits  (dtevas),  sin  and  death;  and  lie 
seeks  continually  to  destroy  the  whole  good  creation. 

Ahriman ’s  might,  too,  is  very  terrible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful  believer  of  the  Mazdian  faith;  for  lie 
possesses  a  whole  kingdom  of  evil  beings,  who  are 
obedient  tools  in  his  hands  for  annihilating  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  Ahuramazda  and  for  bringing  men  to  vio¬ 
lent  destruction.  .  Among  these  evil  spirits  there  are 
six  that  are  in  intimate  contact  with  his  person, 
just  as  there  are  six  Ameshaspentas  that  surround 
Ahuramazda.  The  number  six  may  be  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  later  period  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
counterpart  to  Ahuramazda’s  body-guard.  But  it 
is  certain  that  Ahriman,  too,  according 
Ahura-  to  the  testimony  of  the  Mazdian  relig- 
mazda  and  ion  in  its  earliest  epoch,  is  surrounded 
Ahriman.  by  an  army  of  evil  beings  like-minded 
with  himself.  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  one  long-continued  struggle  between  Aliura- 
mazda  and  Ahriman.  The  course  and  outcome  of  the 
struggle  are,  however,  settled  beforehand.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  to  proceed  for  12,000  years,  divided  into  four 
periods  of  3,000  years  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  period,  the  Saoshyat  or 
Sosiosli,  the  Messiah  of  the  Parsees,  will  arise  and 
make  an  end  of  Ahriman ’s  dominion,  not,  however, 
until  he  has  been  allowed  to  exercise  his  sway  to  an 
extent  before  unknown.  Sosiosli  will  at  the  same 
time  raise  all  the  dead  to  life,  hold  final  judgment 
upon  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  the  regeneration 
of  the  present  world. 
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This  tenet  of  the  Persian  religion  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  upon  the  ideas  of  later  Juda¬ 
ism.  As  late  a  writer  even  as  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
(Isa.  xlv.  7)  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  beyond  question  any  dualism  in  religion,  if 
we  are  not  to  interpret  his  words  as  being  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Parsee  doctrine,  a  god  of  light  and  a 
god  of  darkness. 

But  after  the  Exile  the  Jewish  mind  becomes  un¬ 
able  to  refer  to  God,  as  formerly,  everything  that 


wdiole  of  the  history  of  the  non-Jewish  world,  from 
the  point  when  the  Babylonian  power  first  comes  into 
contact  with  Israel  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
constitutes  merely  an  outburst  of  the  ill-will  and 
enmity  of  the  kingdoms  upon  the  earth  against  God 
and  His  chosen  people. 

Dualism  is  even  more  clearly  marked  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  than  it  is  in  the  Parsee  religion,  for  the  divine 
and  the  secular  kingdoms  are  unable  to  exist  side 
by  side.  The  use  that  is  made  in  I  Chron.  xxi.  1  of 
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has  happened  and  continues  to  happen  in  the  world. 
As  early  as  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in 
Zecli.  iii.,  Satan  is  spoken  of  in  terms  that  show  that 
lie  is  no  longer  merely  a  servant  of  1l  IIWH,  but  is, 
rather,  a  persecutor  of  man,  actuated  by  personal 
motives  in  making  mankind  evil  and 
“ Satan”  in  in  checking  God’s  work.  In  I  Chron. 
the  Bible,  xxi.  1,  where  the  word  “  Satan  ”  ap¬ 
pears  without  the  article,  we  have  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  his  character,  in  that 
the  figure  of  Satan  is  employed  to  explain  a  matter 
hitherto  ascribed  without  further  thought  to  God 
(compare  II  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  Satan  acts  (according  to 
I  Chron.  xxi.  1)  entirely  on  his  own  account  in  enti¬ 
cing  David  to  commit  sin.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel — composed  about  the  year  168  b.c. — the 


the  figure  of  Satan  as  an  explanation  of  a  certain 
historical  event  is  continued  in  such  passages  as 
Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24,  where,  in  allusion  to  Gen. 
iii.,  it  is  stated  that  “by  the  envy  of  the  devil  death 
entered  into  the  world.”  In  agreement  therewith 
the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  too 
Rise  of  becomes  identified  with  Satan  or  the 
Dualism,  devil,  or  is  said  to  have  been  his  tool 
(compare  the  Jewish  portions  of  Rev. 
xii.  9,  xx.  2).  Thus  Satan  (the  devil)  is  here  employed 
as  an 'explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  mankind.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  and  as  a  development  from  I 
Chron.  xxi.  1,  we  have  the  version  given  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  of  the  story  in  Genesis;  for  there  Satan 
(or  Mastema,  as  he  is  there  named)  has  repeatedly— 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  feature  that 
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might  give  offense  to  Jewish  conceptions  of  that 
later  time — to  assume  a  part  that  in  Genesis  was 
assigned  to  God  Himself.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
given  an  ever-increasing  army  of  evil  spirits  to  serve 
him:  the  ancient  popular  belief  in  harmful— not 
exactly  evil — spirits  becomes  transformed  into  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  dominion  of  evil  under  the  sway  of  its  head, 
the  devil. 

Consequently  Satan  (or  the  devil)  obtained  for  Jew¬ 
ish  ideas  almost  the  same  significance  as  Ahriman  for 
Persian.  Indeed,  in  certain  respects  he  developed 
greater  power  than  his  Persian  counterpart,  inasmuch 
as  he  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  immediate  follow¬ 
ers  of  God,  whereas  Ahriman,  in  his  contest  with 


The  Ahriman  Dragon. 

(From  Fergussou,  “  History  of  Architecture.”) 


Ahuramazda,  did  not  achieve  such  success.  The 
Jews  tried  to  preserve  the  monism  that  was  their 
original  view  by  explaining  the  rise  of  dualism  as 
due  to  a  fall  among  the  originally  good  spirits.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chaps,  vi.  et  seq.)  at¬ 
tributed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  fall  of  the  angels  who  seduced  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men  (compare  Gen.  vi.),  becoming  thus  the 
authors  of  all  earthly  sins,  and  especially  of  the  de¬ 
mons,  who,  according  to  the  same  author,  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  giants  which  the  daughters  of  men 
bore  to  the  fallen  angels.  In  accordance  with  an¬ 
other  doctrine,  the  devil  was  said  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  present  in  the  Serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
(see  above);  while  still  another  maintains  that  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  were  opposed  to  each 
other  from  the  very  beginning. 

Just  as  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirits  was,  in  the 
Parsee  theory,  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  advent 


of  Sosiosli,  so  is  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith,  to  destroy  the  devil  and  his  kingdom. 
Just  as,  again,  Ahriman,  in  the  Persian  belief,  was 
to  do  mankind  terrible  injury  shortly  before  his  end, 
so  too,  in  the  Jewish  view,  great  tribulations  were 
to  precede  the  Messiah’s  coming.  The  Jews  would 
seem  to  have  expected  an  evil  Messiah,  an  Anti¬ 
christ;  consequently,  the  teaching  of 
Antichrist  the  New  Testament  in  this  direction 
the  Incar-  does  not  imply  anything  new.  This 
nation  Antichrist  is,  moreover,  to  be,  on  the 
of  Satan,  hypotheses  of  several  writers,  nothing 
else  than  an  incarnation  of  the  devil 
himself.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  to¬ 
ward  Rome,  even  after  it  had  accepted  Christianity, 
this  Antichrist  was  also  called  Armilus,  a  Jewish 
rendering  of  Romulus;  thus,  in  Pseudo-Methodius, 
*  Romulus  qui  est  Armilus”  (compare  W.  Bousset, 
“Antichrist,”  pp.  33,  67). 

Bibliography  :  E.  Stave,  Einfluss  d.  Pcirsismus  auf  das  Ju~ 
dcntum ,  189S;  W.  Bousset,  Dcr  Antichrist ,  1895;  Sieffert, 
Antichrist ,  in  A.  Hauck’s  Rcalcncyldopddic  fiir  Protest- 
antisclie  Theologic  u.  Kirch e ;  J.  Darmesteter,  Ormuzd 
et  Ahriman ,  Paris,  1877 ;  Jackson,  Dualism ,  in  Geiger  and 
Kutme,  Gi'undriss  dcr  Iranisclicn  Philologie,  ii.  626-631. 

E.  S. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Ahriman  (Angro- 

mainyusli)is  mentioned  in  Sanhedrin,  39 a:  Amemar, 
on  being  told  by  one  of  the  Magi,  “  The  upper  half  of 
thy  body  belongs  to  Ormuzd  [pftTiri],  the  good  prin¬ 
ciple;  the  lower  to  Ahriman  jpDTintf],  the  evil  prin¬ 
ciple,”  replies  satirically,  “Why,  then,  does  Ahriman 
permit  Ormuzd  to  carry  the  water  (the  excreta) 
through  his  province?”  The  whole  conception  of 
Ahriman  as  the  antagonist  of  the  divine  princi¬ 
ple  of  goodness  permeated  Judaism  in  many  ways. 
Just  as  Ahriman  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent 
and  casts  poison  into  man  with  the  aid  of  Jeh,  the 
personification  Of  menstrual  impurity  (“  Bundaliish,” 
iii. ;  in  West,  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  vi.  6; 
Windisclimann,  “  Zoroastrisclie  Studien,”  p.  61),  so 
does  Samael,  the  fallen  angel-prince,  select  the  Ser¬ 
pent  as  the  seducer  of  Adam  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.),  and 
the  poison  of  impurity  in  Eve  is  his  work — zohamo 
slid  naliash — (Sliab.  146a;  Yeb.  1035;  ‘Ab.  Zarah, 
22b).  “  In  the  future  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  His 

name— shall  bring  the  Evil  Spirit  and  slay  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ones :  the 
righteous  will  shed  tears  of  joy  at  their  victory  over 
the  gigantic  foe;  and  the  wicked  will  weep  at  their 
inability  to  defeat  so  small  a  power  as  he  will  then 
appear  to  them  ”  (Suk.  52a). 

This  end  of  the  archfiend  goes  back  to  an  older 
form  than  is  presented  in  “  Bundahish,  ”  xxx.  30- 
33,  according  to  which  Ahuramazda  at 
Defeat  of  the  last  day  with  his  seven  arclian- 
the  Arch-  gels  goes  to  war  with  Ahriman  and 
fiend.  the  seven  archfiends;  each  archangel 
crushing  the  archfiend  opposed  to  him, 
until  finally  only  Ahriman  and  the  Serpent  remain. 
Against  these  Ahuramazda  rises  as  high  priest  with 
the  magic  girdle  in  his  hand,  and,  assisted  by  Sra- 
osha,  brings  final  defeat  upon  them;  so  that  the 
Serpent  is  burned  in  the  molten  metal  of  the  nether 
world,  into  which  Ahriman,  too,  casts  himself  to  be 
consumed  along  with  the  whole  infernal  region, 
which  is  then  purified  and  added  to  the  regenerated 
world  of  Ahuramazda.  The  older  view  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Ahriman  may  be  learned  from  the  sculptural 
presentations  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  in  which  there 
is  the  image  of  Ahuramazda  stabbing  a  monstrous 
animal  called,  as  a  rule,  the  Alirimanian  beast,  but 
which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  Ahriman  himself.  This  is 
a  repetition  of  the  old  Babylonian  myth  of  Bel 
Marduk  and  the  Tiamat  (see  illustrations  from  the 
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Persepolis  hall  of  one  hundred  columns,  in  Mme.  Ra- 
irozin’s  “Media,”  p.  402,  and  in  Justi’s  “Persien,”  p. 
108,  following  Ker  Porter’s  “Travels  in  Georgian 
Persia  ” ;  compare  Noldeke,  “  Gesch.  d.  Artachsir  i 
Papakan,”  pp.  29,  55  et  seq. :  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Pra°’on  is  repeated  in  the  legend  of  the  Persian  king), 
ipjiis  Evil  Spirit  was  believed  to  be  alluded  to  also 
in  Joel,  ii.  20 :  “I  will  remove  far  off  from  you  'OIBSn 
[the  Concealed  One — in  the  human  heart ;  not,  as  the 
A.  Y.  has  it,“  the  northern  army”],  and  drive  him  into 
a  land  barren  and  desolate,  with  his  face  toward  the 
east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the  utmost  sea, 
and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill  savor  shall 
come  up,  because  he  hath  done  great  [insolent] 
things”  (Suk.  52a;  see  Merx,  “Die  Prophetie  des 
Joel,”  p.  213,  who  finds  a  JudaBO -Mohammed  an  tra¬ 
dition  identifying  the  “  Northern  One  ”  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Antichrist,  Al-Dajjal — the  Liar).  But 
there  is  direct  proof  that  the  big  monster  slain  and 
cast  off  as  offensive  is  none  other  than  Ahriman. 

According  to  Targ.  Yer.  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  Moses 
ivas  before  his  end  shown  the  liistoiy  of  Israel  s 
tribulations,  ending  with  the  punishment  of  Armal- 
rrus  the  Wicked  (KJP65H  DW&nK).  the  war  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  the  appearance  of  Michael  as  his  tri¬ 
umphant  combatant.  Compare  with  this  the  battle 
of  Gabriel  with  the  Leviathan  at  the  end  of  days 
(B.B.  74b),  and  the  Antichrist  stories  in 
His  Death  Jellinek,  “B.H.”  v.  127;  “Assumptio 
Fulfils  Mosis,  ”  10.  Thus  the  Messianic  proph- 
Prophecy.  ecy  (in  the  Targum  to  Isa.  xi.  4),  “  With 
the  breath  of  his  lips  [mouth]  will  he 
slay  the  wicked,”  refers  to  Armalgus— as  the  manu¬ 
scripts  have  it,  or  as  our  printed  edition  has  it,  Ar- 
milus,  which  is  the  same  as  Armalyus  =  Armainyus. 
Baclier  (“Targum  zu  den  Prophet en,”  in  “Z.  D. 
M.  G.”  1873,  p.  31,  note)  has  shown  that  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  to  Isa.  xi.  4  have  the  a,  either  or 

or  Me  has  also  called  especial  attention  to 

the  tyrant  Armalinus,  the  mythical  builder  of  Mem¬ 
phis  in  Arabian  folk-lore,  who,  according  to  Professor 
Fleischer,  is  Armalgus,  whom  Baclier  also  identifies 
with  Angro-mainyush.  Jellinek,  4,B.  H.”  vi  xxx., 
found,  in  the  Leipsic  manuscript  containing  Milha- 
mot  lia-Masliiah,  ”  the  name  written  DIPDIX-  Saacba 
(*‘  Amun&t,”  ed.  Landauer,  p.  239)  calls  him 
Armalyos. 

Owing  to  the  identification  of  Rome’s  angel  with. 
Samael,  chief  of  the  evil  spirits,  Armilus  in  the  course 
of  time  was  identified  with  Romulus  (see  Bousset’s 
“  Antichrist,  ”  pp.  66,  67).  The  name  given  to  Ar- 
mainyusli  in  other  Jewish  eschatologies  was  Belial 
(Beliar,  II  Cor.  vi.  14 ;  Sibylline  Books,  ii.  6, 15,  iii.  63 ; 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Dan.  v.),  the 
same  as  “  spirit  of  hell”  (seePs.  xviii.  5  and  Batligen  s 
Comm.),  hence  the  “  son  of  perdition  ”  (II  Thess.  n.  3) 
and  the  “man  of  sin,”  that  is,  rashac ,  “the  Wicked  ” 
(Isa.  xi.  4).  Thus  the  Serpent  is  spoken  of  as  Ha- 
mlia',  “the  Wicked  One,”  in  Gen.  R.  xx.,  Bek.  8a 
(compare  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  iii.  13);  and  Rome  as  the 
wicked  kingdom,  Malkut  ha-resha1  ah  (Gen.  R.  lxx  vi. ). 

In  the  Hebrew  apocalyptic  literature  (Midr.  Wa- 
yosha‘ ;  Book  of  Zerubbabel;  Otot  ha-Mashiah;  The 
Secrets  of  Simon  b.  Yohai;  and  the  Elijah  Apoca¬ 
lypse  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  56,  ii.  56,  60,  iii.  65-bO) 
Ahriman  appears  in  many  forms  that  gave  rise  to 
all  kinds  of  conjectural  interpretations^ 
explained  by  Jellinek  (“B.  H.”  iii-.  xviii.)  as  Here- 
molaos;  according  to  Griltz,  in  Levy,  “  WSrterbuch 
zu  den  Targumim,”  s.v.,  a  supposed  translation  of 

Djrta,  Bala  ‘am  =  “  Destroyer  of  the  people” ; 
explained  by  Zunz,  “  GW.”  p.  295  (who  declares  the 
passage  in  targ.  Yer.  to  Isa.  xi.  4  to  be  a  late  interpo¬ 


lation),  as  a  combination  of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and 
by  Hitzig  (in  his  “  Commentary  on  Daniel,”  p.  125)  as 
referring  to  Caligula,  whom  Suetonius 
His  Guises  (chap,  xxv.)  represents  as  appearing 
and  Names,  armillatus.  Then  there  are  also  the 
forms  ntain  and  which  con¬ 

vey  no  sense  at  all;  and  finally  he  is  introduced  as 
“  Armilus  whom  the  nations  of  the  world  will  call  An- 
tichristus,”  a  name  which  appears  again  in  distorted 
forms  as  mBOn  and  STIDEYimn  (see  Elijah  Apoca¬ 
lypse  in  Jellinek,  “B.H.  ”  iii.  65).  He  is  described  as  a 
monstrous  figure  of  immense  size,  with  one  small  and 
one  large  eye ;  with  leprosy  on  his  forehead ;  with  one 
ear  open  and  one  closed;  the  left  arm  small,  and  the 
right  very  long ;  and  of  his  origin  the  strange  story  is 
given  that  he  is  the  son  of  Satan,  and  that  a  stone  is 
his  mother.  There  is  in  Rome  a  marble  block  “  not 
made  by  human  hands,”  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
maiden;  and  under  the  guiles  of  Satan  the  youths  of 
Rome  are  filled  with  lust  at  sight  of  it;  the  stone 
gives  birth  to  the  monstrous  giant  who  becomes  king 
and  Messiah  of  the  Romans.  It  is  he  who  leads  the 
whole  army  of  heathendom  in  battle  against  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephraim,  and  conquers  him.  His 
reign  lasts,  however,  only  forty  or  forty -five  days, 
and  he  is  at  last  defeated  by  the  Messiah  from  the 
house  of  David,  with  the  aid  of  Michael  the  archangel 
and  Elijah. 

That  this  legend— evidently  connected  with  that 
of  Virgil,  and  with  the  stone  of  Rhea,  brought  to 
Rome  In  204  b.c.,  and  the  impure  cult  of  Sabazius, 
whose  symbol  was  the  serpent  (see  Preller,  “  Grie- 
chische  Mythologie,  ”i.  531,  576,  578)— has  nothing 
to  do  with  Romulus  is  clear.  Nor  can  the  Armilus- 
Antichrist  legend  be  the  product  of  the  Arabic-gaonic 
acre,  as  Zunz  (“G.  V.”  2d  ed.,  p.  295)  thought,  for 
Bousset  in  his  work  on  Antichrist  has  clearly  shown 
that  it  is  of  pre-Christian  origin.  Already  Saadia  (in 
“Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  viii.  122 seq.)  speaks  of  it  as 
an  ancient  tradition.  The  Mandreans  also  speak  of  an 
Antichrist,  Nebu  Mesiha ,  as  one  full  of  lasciviousness 
and  stricken  with  leprosy  (“  Right  Genza,  ”  section  ii. , 
p.  59;  Brandt,  “Mandaische  Schriften,”,pp.  95,  97  et 
seq. ),  who,  with  the  aid  of  Ruha,  his  mother,  casts  the 
spirit  of  lust  and  fornication  into  the  world.  He  is 
called  the  deceiver  or  Roman  (Noldeke.  prefers  the 
latter  translation;  see  Brandt,  “Mandaische  Relig¬ 
ion,”  p.  228,  and  “Mandaische  Schriften,”  p.  95,  note 
2).  ’  He  is  identical  with  the  Mohammedan  Al-Dajjal 
(The  Deceiver  or  Liar),  whose  reign  lasts  forty  days 
(see  Bousset,  p.  74,  and  compare  Antichrist). 
Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  V.  p.  295 ;  Hamburger,  R.  BAT.sjv. 

Armilus ;  Gunkel,  ScliOpfung  und  Chews,  pp  221-^  , 

Bousset,  Der  Antichrist,  189o ;  Kohler,  in  Z.  D.  3LG.1&A 

X)  693:  Brail,  in  Kohak’s  Jeschurun,  vm.  H;  Kaufmann,  in 

Mondtsschrift,  1896,  pp.  131  et  seq.;  Gudemann,  Gesclnchte  cl. 

Erzieliungsicesc ,  etc.,  1881,  pp.  220,  332.  K. 

AHRONY,  ISAAC.  See  Courland. 

AHRWEILER :  Town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
twenty -three  miles  northwest  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
river  Ahr  It  is  mentioned  in  the  year  1248  as  con¬ 
taining  a  Jewish  colonv.  In  1255  and  1262  a  number 
of  Jews  of  Ahrweiler  acquired  property  at  Cologne; 
some  of  them  are  referred  to  as  living  at  Bacharach  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wolfram, 
archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1335,  ordered  the  same 
measures  to  be  applied  to  the  Jews  of  Ahrweilei,  m 
regulating  the  meat  trade,  as  were  already  in  force 
among  the  Jews  of  Bonn.  The  community  suffered 
oreatfy  from  the  persecutions  which  broke  out  in  the 
Rhine  districts  in  1348,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
black  death,  and  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
alone  no  less  tlian  forty-four  communities  were  anni¬ 
hilated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
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Ahrweiler  was  attacked  by  the  soldiery  of  Brabant 
and  Holland,  and  the  Jewish  community  barely  es¬ 
caped  destruction.  Of  its  rabbis,  a  certain  Isaac  of 
Ah.rwei.ler  addressed  ritual  questions  to  Jacob  Molin 
of  Worms  (d.  1427),  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Ahrweiler  was  also  Rabbi  lssacliar, 
whose  daughter  Frommet,  the  wife  of  Rabbi  Samuel 
ben  Moses,  was  so  learned  that  she  copied  Samuel 
Schlettstadt’s  “Kizzur  Mordecai,”  in  1454,  for  her 
husband.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris.  In  the  “Judenschreinsbuch  der 
Laurenzpfarre  ”  of  Cologne  there  are  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Ahrweiler:  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Richa, 
1248-55;  Gumpert,  son  of  the  preceding,  1270-75; 
Saul  and  his  wife,  Reggelin,  1818-26 ;  Joseph  and  his 
wife,  Genanna,  1291-1386.  In  the  Palatinate  records 
are  to  be  found  in  addition:  Simon,  son  of  Vifanz  (= 
Hayyim),  1346;  Hanne  (in  Bacharacli),  1367,  widow 
of  the  preceding ;  to  which  may  be  added  Baruch  ben 
Simon,  pli3rsician,  poet,  and  glossarist  (flourished  in 

tlie  fifteen tli  centmy).  Hayyim.  Treves,  son  of  Jo- 

lianan  Treves  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
Malizor  and  who  succeeded  Ruben  Fulda  in  tlie  rab¬ 
binate  of  Cologne,  died  at  Ahrweiler  in  1598.  His 
son-in-law,  Isaac  ben  Hayyim,  also  lived  there.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century  (1641  et  seq.)  we  And  the 
name  of  Herz  Ahrweiler  as  one  of  the  “  Rabbi  - 
natsassessoren  ”  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  son 
Mattithiah  Ahrweiler  became  rabbi  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1708.  The  family  name  Ahrweiler  occurs 
also  at  Prague  and  Worms.  After  this  every  trace 
of  the  community  disappears. 

The  present  Jewish  community  dates  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1899  there  were 
eighty-two  Jewish  families  there.  The  new  syna¬ 
gogue  was  built  in  1895. 

Bibliography  :  Das  Judenschreinsbuch  dcr  Laurenzpfarre 
zu  KOln,  ed.  Stern  ancl  Hoeniger,  p.  1S8 :  Das  Martyrolo- 
t Hum  dcs  Niirnhcrcfcr  Memorbuches ,  ed.  Salfeld,  pp.  273, 
287  ;  Lowenstein,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn  in  d.  Kurpfalz,  p.  157. 

A.  F. 

AHRWEILER,  MATTITHIAH :  German 
rabbi;  born  about  1650  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
died  at  Heidelberg,  September  19, 1728.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  his  father,  Herz,  was  day y an.  Matti¬ 
thiah  ofliciated  as  rabbi  at  Bingen  (Jacob  Popper, 
“Responsa,”  ii.,  No.  8,  Frankfort,  1742),  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  Mannheim,  where  he  taught  in  the  college 
(see  Klaus)  founded  b}r  Lemle  Moses.  In  1708  he 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  Lemle  Institute. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  as 
rabbi  to  the  congregation  of  that  city,  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  tlie  congregations  in  the  Palatinate, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  The  local 
memorial  book  praises  his  piety  and  learning. 

Bibliography  :  Lowenstein,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn  in  d. Kurpfalz, 
1895,  pp.  157  et  sen. 

D. 

AHTJB  BEN  MEIR  HANASIA.  See  IIa- 
NASIA.  AlIUB  BEX  MEIR. 

AHUDI,  SOLOMON.  See  Solomon  b.  Jacob 
ibn  A  YU  II. 

AHURAMAZDA.  See  Ormuzd. 

AI  (or  HA- 6 AI,  probably  from  =“  The  Ruin  ”) : 

A  royal  Canaanitish  town,  eastward  from  Beth-el  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  seat  of  a  king,  destroyed  hy  Joshua 
(Josh,  viii.)  after  one  unsuccessful  attack  (Josh.  vii.). 

In  Josh.  viii.  28  it  is  described  as  “a  ruin  unto  this 
day.  ”  It  must  have  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  x.  28,  where  the 
name  is  given  as  Aiath.  “  Men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai  ” 
are  mentioned  after  the  Exile  (Ezra,  ii.  28) ;  Aija  and 


Beth-el  were  peopled  by  Benjamites  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
Ayya  (as  in  many  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  the  better 
Septuagint  manuscripts,  instead  of  Azzah-Gaza), 
in  the  latter  passage,  is  a  border  city  of  Ephraim’ 
I  Cliron.  vii.  28.  Aiath  may  be  understood  thus  or  as 
the  northernmost  city  of  Judea.  According  to  Gen. 
xii.  8,  xiii.  3,  Abraham  encamped  on  a  mountain  be¬ 
tween  Ai  and  Beth-el;  and  in  Josh.  vii.  11  Joshua’s 
army  is  said  to  have  pitched  on  the  north  side  of  Ai 
with  a  valley  between  that  place  and  Ai.  Ai  is  gen¬ 
erally  identified,  according  to  Van  de  Yelde,  with 
the  modern  Tell  el-IIajar,  between  Betin  and  Diir 
Diwan;  and,  according  to  Robinson,  with  Khirbet 
Hayan,  directly  south  of  the  latter. 

Bibliography:  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine 
ii.  119,  312  et  seq.  ' 

W.  M.  M. 

AIBU  (IBU)  :  By  this  name,  unaccompanied  by 
patronymic  or  cognomen,  are  known  four  amoraim, 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  family  of  Abba 
A.rika  (Kalb)  in  Babylonia,  and.  the  remaining  one 

was  a  distinguished  Palestinian.  1 .  The  father  of 
Rab,  and  elder  half-brother  of  Hiyya  the  Great,  a  lin¬ 
eal  or  lateral  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
(Ket.  625 ;  Yer  Ta‘anit,  iv.  68a ;  Gen.  Ii.  xeviii.).  After 
the  birth  of  Aibu,  his  father,  having  become  a  wid¬ 
ower,  married  a  widow  who  had  a  daughter,  and 
from  that  union  came  Hiyya.  Aibu  married  his  step¬ 
sister,  and  was  thus  related  to  Hiyya  as  both  balf- 
brotlier  aud  brother-in-law  (Sanh!  5a,  Pes.  4a).  Aibu 
was  a  disciple  of  Eleazar  b.  Zadok  (Suk.  44 b) ;  and 
Hiyya,  speaking  to  Rab,  often  addressed  him  as  Bar 
Pahate  (Son  of  Nobles;  Bei\  135),  thus  testifying  to  the 
noble  gifts  of  his  elder  half-brother.  2 .  A  son  of  Rab, 
who  inherited  his  name  from  his  grandfather,  but 
not  his  scholarly  capacity.  His  father,  seeing  that 
|  Aibu  was  not  endowed  with  great  mental  gifts,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  secular  pursuits, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  number  of  practical  rules 
of  conduct.  Aibu  became  a  farmer ;  and  some  bad 
occasion  to  criticize  him  for  not  observing  a  rab¬ 
binical  enactment  (Pes.  113a;  B.  M.  935;  ‘Ab.  Zarah, 
355).  3.  A  grandson  of  Rab  (Suk.  445).  So  little 

was  he  known  as  an  authority  on  the  Halakah,  that 
the  name  of  his  Palestinian  contemporary  Abbahu 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  his  (Pes.  46a,  Ilul. 
1225  et  seq.).  4.  See  following  article.  S.  M. 

AIBU  (IBU):  A  prominent  liaggadist  of  tlie 
fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth  ceutuiy),  contem¬ 
porary  of  Judah  (Judan)  b.  Simon  (b.  Pazzi;  Midi’. 
Teh.  to  viii.  2,  cxiii.  1).  He  was  versed  in  the  Halakah, 
in  which  he  often  reported  opinions  in  behalf  of  Rabbi 
Yannai  (Ket.  545,  1045;  Kid.  19a,  83 a;  Zeb.  103a); 
but  no  original  decisions  have  come  down  from  him. 
In  the  field  of  the  Haggadali,  on  the  contraiy,  while 
we  find  him  repeating  observations  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  (Gen.  R.  xliv.,  Ixxxii. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  to  ci.  8),  he  is 
generally  original  in  his  remarks.  Commenting  on 
Jacob’s  order  to  Joseph,  “  Go  and  see  whether  it  be 
well  with  thy  brethren  and  well  with  the  flock” 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  14),  the  question  is  raised,  Do  flocks 
of  sheep  appreciate  human  greetings?  Whereunto 
Aibu  replies :  “  It  is  man’s  duty  to  pray  for  and  look 
after  the  well-being  of  the  dumb  animal  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  liis  welfare”  (Tan.,  Wayeslieb,  13,  ed. 
Buber;  see  Gen.  R.  lxxxiv.).  In  specifying  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  that  escorted  Abraham  on  his  journey  to 
Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  3),  and  Saul  on  liis  visit  to  the 
witch  of  En-dor  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  8),  Scripture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  Aibu,  intends  to  convey  the  practical 
lesson,  that  man  when  traveling  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  at  least  two  servants,  or  else  he  may  him¬ 
self  become  his  servant’s  servant  (Lev,  R,  xxvi.). 
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In  ins  Biblical  exegesis,  lie  aims  to  reconcile  varia¬ 
tions  in  Scriptural  expressions.  Thus,  Aibu  explains 
tin*  reason  assigned  for  God’s  mercies  in  the  pas- 
'e  “The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people  for  his 
oreat  name’s  sake  ”  (I  Sam.  xii.  22),  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  that  reason  in  the  similar  message,  lhe 
Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people  ”  (Ps.  xciv.  14),  by 
applying  the  latter  to  the  times  of  the  people  s 
piot.y,  and  the  former  to  the  days  of  heedlessness. 
God  is  always  good:  when  the  people  are  deserving 
of  His  goodness  He  showers  it  upon  them  for  their 
own  sake ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  de- 
servim”  He  forsakes  them  not  for  His  great  name  s 
sake  (Ruth  R.  to  i.  6).  Similarly,  he  explains  the 
variation  in  the  version  of  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment,  “  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  ”  (Ex.  xx.  8),  and 
“Keep  the  Sabbath  day”  (Deut.  v.  12).  According 
to  Aibu  (on  behalf  of  Resli  Lakish)  the  term  “re¬ 
member  ”  applies  to  cases  when  one  is  not  able  to 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as,  for  instance,  when  one 

is  on  a  sea  voyage,  and.  only  remembering  is  possi¬ 
ble  the  term  “keep”  applies  to  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  when  “keeping”  is  obligatory  (Pesik.  R. 

^Dwelling  on  the  verse  (Ps.  viii.  4  [A.  V.  3]),  “  When 
I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,” 
etc.,  Aibu  remarks: 


“There  are  three  classes  of  men :  (1)  those  who  are  contented 
with  admiring’  the  grandeur  of  the  sky,  with  the  moon  and  stare 
ancl  planets ;  (2)  those  who  pray  to  God  to  reserve  all  the  good 
due  to  them  for  heaven  in  the  hereafter ;  and  (3)  a  class  of 
lazv  workingmen  who  say,  v  Whatever  thou  wilt  give  us,  give  us 
now  both  what  may  be  our  due  and  whatever  may  be  bestowed 
upon  us  through  our  fathers’  merits :  give  us  whatever  thy  Un¬ 
gers  have  wrought’  ”  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  vm.  4). 


Elsewhere  lie  says:  “No  man  departs  from  this 
world  having  realized  even  half  of  his  desires. 
When  a  man  lias  acquired  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
lie  longs  to  increase  them  to  two  hundred ;  and 
when  lie  lias  two  hundred,  he  is  anxious  to  double 
these  again  ”  (Eccl.  R.  i.  13,  iii.  10).  Aibu  s  homi¬ 
letic  observations  are  numerous,  both  those  related 
in  his  own  name  and  those  reported  in  his  behalf  by 
the  liaggadists  of  his  own  and  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  (compare  Pesik.  i.,  iii.,  v.,  xvii.,  xxv.,  xxvii. ; 
Pesik.  R.  ed.  Friedman,  index;  Tan.,  eel.  Buber,  in¬ 
dex  ;‘Midr.  Tell.  ed.  Buber,  index;  Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  63-79).  S.  M. 


AIBU  (IBU)  B.  NAGGARI :  A  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth  century), 
disciple  of  Hila,  and  contemporary  of  Judah  b.  (Si¬ 
mon  b.)  Pazzi.  He  reports  Halakot  in  behalf  of  many 
of  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Slick,  iv.  48c,  Yer.  Meg.  i. 
70 a,  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2c),  and  also  advances  opinions  of 
his  own.  Several  of  his  homiletic  observations  are 
preserved.  One  of  these  makes  the  scriptural  verse 
“When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned” 
(Ps.  c-ix.  7)  the  basis  for  the  often-cited  rabbinic  doc¬ 
trine  that  Satan  is  always  ready  to  accuse  at  a  man’s 
critical  moment  (Yer.  Shab.  ii.  5 b;  A  alk.,  Gen.  §  31). 
Another,  and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted,  is  that 
which  exonerates  David  from  the  imputation  that 
he  really  “  sat  before  the  Lord  ”  (compare  II  Sam.  vii. 
IS),  whereas  sitting  in  the  Temple  was  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Aibu  interprets  the  Hebrew  term  wayesheb 
(“he  sat”)  as  if  it  were  wayasheb  (“ lie  settled,”  or 
“  prepared  himself  ”),  and  interprets  it  as  signifying 
that  David  composed  himself  for  praying  before  the 
Lord  (Yer.  Pes.  v.  end,  32cZ  et  cd. ;  the  reading  Bun 
b.  Nagdi,  in  Midr.  Sam.  xxvii.,  is  obviously  a  copy¬ 
ist’s  error).  That  Aibu  received  instructions  di¬ 
rectly  from  Johanan,  as  seems  to  be  intimated  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (R.  H.  21«L  is  doubtful, 
since  lie  was  known  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hila 


(see  Frankel,  “Mebo,”  pp.  63 a,  75b;  Baclier,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  559-560).  S.  M. 

AIN  (“  Fountain  ”) :  1 .  A  city  given  to  the  Levites 
in  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  32, 
xix.  7,  xxi.  16 :  Nell.  xi.  29).  The  Septuagint  read¬ 
ing  connects  Ain  and  Rimmon  and  gives  them  as 
one;  although  the  context  of  I  Cliron.  iv.  32  is  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  they  at  least  were  re¬ 
garded  as  distinct.  The  place  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Umm-er  Rammamiu  (Buhl,  “  Geogr.  d.  Alten 
Palestine”  p.  183).  2.  A  place  on  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Canaan,  west  of  Riblali.  Its  identity  is  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Both  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gums  refer  it  to  the  fountain  in  the  grove  of  Daphne, 
near  Antioch.  Later  geographers  prefer  the  source 
of  the  Orontes ;  others  identify  it  with  a  well  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  (Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Bacher,  “  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  659  et  seq.).  G.  B.  L. 

AIN  KADES  :  A  well  near  the  Arabah,  first  seen 

"by  Rowlands  in  134=2.  He  identified,  it  "with.  tlie  KLa_- 

DESH  Barnea  Of  the  Bible.  It  was  not  seen  again 
by  Europeans  till  1881,  when  it  was  visited  by  Trum¬ 
bull,  wlio  has  shown  conclusively  that  ^Ain  Kades 
and  Kadesh  Barnea  are  the  same.  See  Kadesh. 

Bibliography  :  Trumbull,  Kadesh  Barnea<  pp.  272-275,  309- 
321,  New  York,  18S4.  G  B  L 


AIN  MUSA  (“  Spring  [or  “  Springs  ”]  of  Moses  ) : 
A  small  oasis,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Suez,  Egypt.  It  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  with 
luxuriant  gardens  and  groups  of  palms  and  tama¬ 
risks.  The  water  of  some  of  its  springs  is  undrink¬ 
able,  while  that  of  others  has  only  traces  of  salt,  so 
that  the  popular  identification  of  it  with  Marah  (Ex. 
xv.  23)  is  not  very  plausible.  Modern  scholars  have, 
more  frequently,  connected  Ain  Musa  with  Llim 
(Ex.  xv.  27).  W.  M.  M. 


AIRE:  A  fortified  town  on  the  river  Adoui\in 
southern  France.  There  is  no  certainty  that  a  J e wish 
community  ever  existed  here ;  but  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a  Hebrew  poet  composed  a 
eulogy  on  his  native  town  which,  from  its  Hebrew 
speliing  would  seem  to  have  been  Aire. 

This  poet  was  Isaac  ben  Abraiiam  iia-Gornl  The 
appellation  Ila-Gorni  (“he  of  the  threshing-floor”) 
is  derived  from  the  modern  name  of  Aire,  which 
signifies  a  barn  or  threshing-floor;  and  by  a  play  on 
words,  the  poet  applies  this  name  to  his  native  place. 
He  mentions  several  of  his  fellow  towns  men:  one 
Samuel,  whom  he  describes  as  “  prophet,”  and  Aaron, 
a  learned  Talmudist,  besides  a  number  of  private 
individuals. 


Bibliography  :  Monatssclirift ,  1S7S,  p.  476 ;  1879,  p.  17 ;  1882, 
pp.  510-523;  Jedaiah  Bedersi.  Hot  am  Takmt  ed.  Stemscliuei- 
der, introd.  p.  2;  Gross,  Gallia  Judatccu  p.  49;  Stemschneider, 
Cat .  Munich ,  Nos.  128  ct  seq. 


AIX,  or  AIX-EN-PROVENCE :  A  town  m 
the  department  of  Bouclies-du-Rhone,  France,  the 
Aqua*  Sex  the  of  the  Romans,  and  for  a  short  period 
the  capital  of  Provence.  It  is  variously  transcribed 
in  Hebrew,  and  is  sometimes  translated  in  Hebrew 
literature  by  “  Hr  lia-Mayim.”  . 

The  first  mention  of  Jews  in  Aix  appears  m  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  the  year  1283,  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  of  Aix,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  return  for  the  yearly  payment  of  two 
pounds  of  pepper,  was  permitted  to  have  a  syna¬ 
gogue  and  a  cemetery.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  of  Aix  inhabited  the  rue  Yenel,  in  the  quarter 
of  Saint-Sauveur,  which  was  tlieu  known  as  the 
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“Jews  Street.  ”  Their  chief  trade  seems  to  have  been 
in  spices,  silks,  and  wax.  The  exact  number  of 
Jewish  families  that  made  up  the  community  can  not 
be  ascertained,  except  for  the  year  1341,  when  Aix 
contained  1,211  Jews,  of  whom  203  were  landed  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  ordinances  against  the  Jews  through¬ 
out  Provence  were  rigorously  applied  to  those  of 
Aix,  and  were  the  cause  of  many  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  community.  They  could  not,  for 
instance,  testify  against  a  Christian;  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  visit  the  public  baths  on  any  day  during 
the  week  but  Friday,  which  was  set  aside  for  their 
exclusive  use;  they  were  forbidden  to  do  work  on 
Sundays;  no  Jew  could  embark  for  Alexandria,  and 
only  four  could  take  passage  by  the  same  boat  for 
any  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Levant.  This  latter  en¬ 
actment  often  compelled  Jewish  merchants  to  send 
Christian  messengers  on  their  commercial  expedi¬ 
tions.  The  failure,  on  the  part  of  Jew  or  Jewess,  to 
wear  the  distinguishing  yellow  toque,  or  the  round 
patch,  was  severely  punished.  A  local  ordinance 
prohibited  the  Jews  from  engaging  in  dice-throw¬ 
ing  with  Christians.  It  is  probable  that  the  inquisi¬ 
torial  commission  of  Dominican  friars,  instituted  in 
1198  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  against  the  Albigenses, 
became  likewise  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Jews 
of  Aix  and  of  the  other  large  cities  of  Provence ;  for, 
in  12 <6,  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  promulgated  an  edict 
which  abolished  the  right  of  this  commission  to  mo¬ 
lest  the  Jews  within  his  territory. 

^  ith  Charles  I.  the  Jews  of  Aix,  together  with 
those  of  other  towns  of  Provence,  lost  their  pro¬ 
tector.  C  harles  II.  (1285-1309)  issued  ordinances  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
ot  a  tine  of  two  silver  marks,  to  have  a  Christian  serv¬ 
ant,  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  to  lay  aside  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  yellow  badge.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  relatively  a  happy  epoch  for 
the  Jews  of  Aix,  under  the  reign  of  Robert  of  An¬ 
jou,  who  showed  them  every  kind  of  protection;  but 
the  second  half  was  a  very  dark  one.  The  presence 
of  the  wicked  Joanna  on  the  throne  of  Provence  gave 
scope  to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  reseriptions  were  issued.  In  1344  the  Jews 
of  Aix  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  riots  following 
the  blood  accusation  against  Samson  of  Reylhane. 

An  incident  fraught  with  frightful  consequences 
to  the  Jews  of  Aix  and  Pertuis  took  place  in  the  year 
143fi,  during  the  otherwise  tranquil  reign  of  Rene 
of  Anjou.  A  Jew  of  Aix,  Astruc  de  Leon,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  a  fine  of  100  livres  was  imposed  upon 
him  for  this  crime.  Rut  the  populace  considered 
this  punishment  too  light,  and  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  death;  and,  not  content  even  with  this, 
a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  was  begun  which 
extended  over  a  considerable  area.  The  execution 
of  Astruc  took  place  near  the  Church 
Execution  of  the  Oratory,  as  proved  by  a  com- 
of  Astruc  memorative  column  said  to  have  been 
de  Leon,  still  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
eenth  century.  In  the  account  given 
bv  Depping,  it  is  related  that  20,000  livres  were  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Jews  to  Rene  as  a  ransom  for  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  that  finally  he  was  executed  by  disguised 
noblemen  of  Aix;  but  these  statements  are  based 
c  hiefly  upon  very  unreliable  documents.  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  in  his  “Emek  ha-Baka,”  speaks  of  a  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Jews  of  Aix  during  the  year  1430,  and 
states  that  in  this  uprising  of  the  populace  seventy- 
four  Jews  accepted  baptism;  but  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able}  that  there  is  an  error  of  dates  here,  and  that 
the  massacre  mentioned  by  Joseph  ha-Ivohen  is  the 
same  as  the  incident  of  1436.  This  massacre  is  also 


mentioned,  though  vaguely,  in  the  “Shebet  Y<  ]m. 
dah  ”  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga;  but  Wiener,  in  his  ,  (jl 
tion,  p.  114,  erroneously  has  “  Agen  ”  for  “Aix.” 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1484,  a  band  of  marauders 
from  the  Dauphine  and  Auvergne  provinces  nil- 
laged  the  Jews  of  Aix  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives  ”  xxxix 
110).  When,  in  1492,  a  convoy  of  Spanish  JewVwas 
brought  to  Marseilles  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  the 
Jews  of  Aix  associated  themselves  with  those  of 
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The  Synagogue  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (seep.  301). 

(From  a  photograph.) 


that  city  and  procured  their  release,  becoming  in 
part  responsible  for  them  (“  Rev.  fit.  Juives.”  ix.  67). 

Aix  now  belongs  to  the  Consistory  of  Marseilles. 
It  has  also  an  aid  association. 

.  Among  the  few  more  or  less  eminent  persons  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  town  of  Aix  may  be  mentioned:  R. 
Isaiah  ben  Samuel,  poet  and  savant,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  who  main¬ 
tained  a  lively  controversy,  largely  upon  personal 
matters,  with  the  poet  Isaac  Gorni;  Abraham  ben 
Joseph  ben  Neriya,  rabbi  at  Aix  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth,  whose  reputation  for  learning  and  wis¬ 
dom  spread  throughout  Provence,  and  who  sided 
with  Abba  Mari  ben  Moses  of  Lunel  and  Solomon 
ben  Adret  in  the  theological  conflict  that  took  place 
in  the  south  of  France,  from  1303  to  1306;  Solomon 
in  n  Nathan  Orgueiri,  who.  according  to  Joh 
Alemanno,  translated  from  tin*  Latin  into  H< ; 
book  of  mysticism  and  superstition  by  “  Apollonius  ” 
(about  1390);  and  Simon  ben  Joseph,  a  learned  rabbi, 
originally  of  Perpignan,  who  settled  at  Aix  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  northern  France 
(1306)..  The.  term  “of  Aix”  is  appended  to  names 
found  in  various  manuscripts,  as,  for  instance,  “Don 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  YALO-THE  ANCIENT  AJALON-PALESTINK. 
(From  s  photograph.) 


i  Isaac  of  Aachen  and  his  son  Jacob  are  mentioned 
the  “Judenschreinsbucli”  of  Cologne,  12W-7o; 
'( )  a  Solomon  of  Aachen  and  his  son  \  ivis,  1280-81. 
the  fourteenth  century  the  presence  of  Jews  at 
i\  la-Chapelle  is  probable,  though  not  certain.  At 
•  coronation  of  Maximilian  I.  (1486), the  Jews  of- 
red  homage  and  gave  him  magnificent  presents.  It 


searches,”  ii.  253;  iii.  145;  Guerin.  “La  Judee,”  i. 
290;  Pal.  Ex  pi  or.  Fund,  “Memoirs/  111.  19).  1  he 

valley  of  Ajalon  is  either  the  fertile  plain  Merj  ibn 
Umar  or  the  valley  Wady  Salman,  which  lies  west  of 
Gibeon  and  leads  to  Ajalon.  The  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  El-Amarna  tablets  under  the  names  Aialuna 
and  Ialuna  (Winckler,  in  “  Keilinschrift.  Bibliothek, 


DnI1(iifr  of  Aix,”  in  manuscript  No.  2550  of  the 
ian  Library,  Oxford.  See  also  Nostradamus. 

BiBli  u;raph y :  Joseph ha-Kohen,  Wiener, 

,,  / . ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  28,  29*5-48,  148,  149,  464 ; , 

I, /.Ming,  DieJuden  im  Mittelalter ,  pp.  2o2  et  mq.,  yionatx- 
rtf  1878,  pp.  1;V)  et  seq..  1H79,  1>P-  }].et  8eib>  Hananel 
(  p mieux,  in  La  Famille  de  Jacob ,  vii.  144.  ^ 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (AACHEN);  A  city 
itiicnish  Prussia,  in  which  a  Jewish  settlement 
flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  Carlo vingian  period  there  was  a  colony  of 
],  ws  near  the  royal  palace;  and  the  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  of  Aix -la-Chapelle  are  referred  to  in  a  capitu- 
luv  of  the  eighth  centurv.  In  802  Isaac,  who  had 
accompanied  the  ambassador  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
calif  I  larun-al-Raschid,  made  his  ceremonial  entrance 
into  the  roval  residence  of  Aix -la-Chapelle.  _Among 
tin*  Jews  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  828,  a  certain  David  is 
mentioned,  who  had  admired  the  wonderful  cures  ot 
Einhard  (Eginliard).  For  the  next  four  hundred  years 
the  records  are  silent  concerning  the  Jews;  and  not 
till  1227  is  there  another  important  entry.  In  that 
vear  Frederick  II.  presented  the  Jews  to  Count  Wil¬ 
helm  of  J iilich  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  records  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  show  many  Jewish  converts  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1247  a  Jew  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Mannis  (also  called  Troist),  acquired  halt 
a  house  called  “Aquis”  (that  is,  Aachen)  at  Cologne. 


is  certain  that  Jews  resided  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  state  treasury.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1629  caused  the  serious  loss 
to  the  city  in  tax  receipts  of  136  gold  guilders.  In 
1667,  against  the  protest  of  the  city  council,  six  Jews 
were  allowed  to  return.  In  1777,  the  duke  of  Julicli 
yielded  to  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  Jewish  tax, 
which  had  been  his  prerogative.  On  May  16,  1815, 
the  Jewish  congregation,  dating  from  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  offered  homage  in  its  syn¬ 
agogue  to  the  Prussian  king  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
The  present  synagogue  was  built  in  1860  (see  illus¬ 
tration  opposite).  A  cemetery  was  acquired  in  1851. 

I  The  office  of  rabbi  was  held  by  Dr.  Rothschild  from 
1847  to  1859 ;  by  I)r.  Wolffsohn,  1861  to  1875 ;  and  by 
Dr.  Taubes,  1876.  Dr.  Jaulus  is  the  present  rabbi. 
In  1900  there  were  2,100  Jewish  residents  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Bibliography:  O.  Dresemann,  Die  Juden  in  Aac/ien,  188* ; 
Stern  and  Hoeniger.  Da *  Jwlnischreinxbuch ,  Nos.  ~g 
118  119,  12C,  141  -140;  Aronius,  Regesten  zur  Gesclnchte 
derJuden  in  Deutschland ,  p.  240.  p 

AJALON  :  A  eitv  in  Palestine,  from  which  the 
adjacent  “Valley  of  Ajalon”  took  its  name  (Josh, 
x  12)  Its  location  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Yaio,  a  small  village  on  the  western  spur  of  the 
south  Epliraimitic  mountain  range  (Robinson,  ”Re- 
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vol.  v.,  Nos.  173,  180).  According  to  Judges,  i.  35, 
tlie  Danites  failed  to  conquer  Ajalon;  and  it  re¬ 
mained  Canaanitic  until  subdued  by  tlie  Ephraim- 
ites.  It  is  included  in  the  Danite  territory  referred 
to  in  Josh.  xix.  42,  xxi.  24  (compare  I  Cliron.  vi.  54); 
but  in  I  Chron.  viii.  13  it  appears  as  a  city^  of  the 
Benjamites.  Under  the  name  of  Aijurun  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  in  the  list  of 
cities  conquered  by  him  in  the  time  of  Relioboam 
( W .  M.  Muller,  “  Asien  und  Europa, ”  p.  166).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  II  Chron.  xk  10  it  was  fortified  byRehoboam, 
and  II  Chron.  xxviii.  18  states  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines  from  Ahaz.  Whether  it  occurred  in 
the  original  text  of  I  Sam.  xiv.  31  is  doubtful. 
Ajalon  must  not  be  confused  with  Aijalon  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulun  (Judges,  xii.  12).  P.  Bu. 

AJAS.  See  Ayas. 

AKABAH,  PALESTINE.  See  Eloth. 

‘AKABIA  BEN  MAHALALEL  :  A  religious 
teacher,  probably  of  the  second  tannaitic  generation 
(first  and  second  centuries).  Of  his  early  history 
nothing  is  known ;  his  teachers  are  nowhere  named ; 
and  of  his  sayings  comparatively  few  have  been  pre’ 
served  (Mishnah  ‘Eduy.  v.  6,  7;  Mishnah  Bek.  v.  4 
Mishnah  Niddah,  ii.  6;  Mishnah  Neg.  i.  4,  v.  3).  The 
Mishnah  portrays  him  as  a  man  who,  even  in  cases 
where  different  traditions  were  held  by  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  fearlessly  and  persistently  main 
tamed  opinions  on  some  Halakot,  because  those  opin¬ 
ions  were  founded  on  traditions  he  had  received 
from  his  learned  predecessors.  On  one  occasion  tlie 
majority  demanded  that  he  renounce  his  divergent 
opinions,  but  he  refused.  It  was  even  intimated  to 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  compliance,  he  would 
be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  An  bet  din  (president 
of  the  court);  but  ‘Akabia  rejected  the  proposition 
remarking,  “I  would  rather  be  called  a  fool  all  my 
lifetime  than  be  a  sinner  for  one  moment.  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  Halakah 
concerning  the  administration  of  “the  water  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  ”  (Num.  v.  11-31),  ‘Akabia  declared  that,  if  the 
subject  of  the  test  was  not  a  free-born  Jewess,  the 
test-water  was  not  to  be  administered ;  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  declared  a  prosetyte  or  an  emancipated  slave 
to  be  the  equal  of  a  free-born  daughter  in  Israel.  In 
support  of  their  view  the  majority  cited  a  case  in 
point,  where  the  former  associate  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  Sliemaiah  and  Abtalion,  had  the  test  made 
on  a  freed  woman ;  whereupon  ‘Akabia  disdainfully 
exclaimed,.  “  Dugma  liislikuha.  ”  This  might  mean 
“  To  one  like  themselves  they  gave  to  drink,”  and 
may  be  construed  as  an  allusion  to  an  old  'rumor 
to  the  effect  that  these  associate  presidents  were 
themselves  lineal  descendants  of  proselytes  (Git. 

°r  it  might  mean  “They  gave  her  a  sham  to 
drink.  ^  The  memory  of  those  chiefs  being  held  in 
esteem,  ‘Akabia’s  insinuation  ffave  offpnsc  •  wlipm. 


esteem,  Akabia’s  insinuation  gave  offense ;  where¬ 
fore  the  sentence  of  niclcluy  (isolation,  excommuni¬ 
cation)  was  passed  on  him.  This  he  bore  to  the  end 
of  his  days  rather  than  violate  his  convictions. 
However,  before  his  death,  he  admonished  his  son 
to  submit  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  even  in  the 
cases  where  he  himself  had  shown  such  persistent 
opposition.  His  son  expressing  surprise  at  so  ap¬ 
parent  an  inconsistency,  the  dying  sage  replied :  “  I 
have  received  my  tradition  from  a  majority  of  a 
school  in  my  days,  and  so  have  my  opponents.  I 
was  bound  to  conform  to  the  tradition  I  had  re¬ 
ceived;  and  so  are  they  bound  by  their  tradition. 
But  thou  hast  heard  the  traditions  both  from  myself 
and  from  my  opponents;  from  a  minority  and  from 
a  majority,  and  it  is  proper  for  thee  to  reject  the 


opinions  of  the  individual  and  adopt  the  views  of 
the  majority”  (‘Eduy.  v.  7).  ot 

Anothei  cliaiacteristic  trait  of  ‘Akabia  was  tlie 
great  stress  he  laid  on  personal  merit.  When  on 
his  deathbed,  he  was  requested  by  his  son  to  recoin 
mend  him  to  the  sages,  he  declined  to  do  *o  Uk 
son  inquired  whether  his  father  had  discovered  in 
him  any  trait  which  rendered  him  unworthy  of  such 
recommendation :  and  ‘Akabia’s  reply  was,  “  No !  but 
thme  own  deeds  will  make  thee  welcome,  or  thine  own 
deeds  will  make  thee  obnoxous  ”  (‘Eduy.  v  7) 
‘Akabia’s  motto  in  life  was:  “ Remember  whence 
thou  hast  come,  whither  thou  goest,  and  before 
whom  thou  must  be  prepared  to  render  an  account 
of  thy  doings  (Ab.  iii.  1 ;  compare  Ab.  R.  N.  xix  • 
Yer.  Sotah,  ii.  18a;  Derek  Erez  R,  iii).  Bejmnd  this 
maxim  and  the  Halakot  enumerated  above,  nothin^- 
from  him  lias  been  transmitted.  As  to  his  epoch 
scholars  are  divided.  While  some  place  him  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Hillel  I.  (30  b.c.  to  10  of  the  present 
era),  and  even  somewhat  earlier,  others  brirm  him 
down  to  the  first  tannaitic  generation  (10-80 )•  still 
others  believe  that  he  flourished  during  the  patri 
archate  of  Gamaliel  II.  (80-117).  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  scholastic  achievements  of  the  second  tan¬ 
naitic  generation  render  ‘Akabia’s  excommunication 
more  reasonable. 

(  ^decree  of  excommunication  failed  to  obscure 
Akabia’s  merited  fame ;  for  his  name  reached  subse¬ 
quent  generations  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  glory 
as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  decree  itself.  “  God  forbid,” 
exclaims  Judaii  b.  Ilai,  one  of  the  tannaim  of  the 
fourth  generation  (139-165),  “that  we  should  think 
that  ‘Akabia  was  excommunicated,  for  the  Temple 
gates  were  never  closed  behind  a  man  in  Israel  so 
great  in  wisdom  and  in  the  fear  of  sin  as  was  ‘Akabia 
ben  Mahalalel  ”  (‘Eduy.  l.c.).  This  expression,  which 
is  based  on  the  law  forbidding  an  excommunicated 
person  to  enter  the  Temple  court,  was  in  later  days 
taken  literally,  and  gave  rise  to  forced  lialakic  dis¬ 
cussions  and  comments  (Ber.  19a,  Pes.  64£),  as  well 
as  to  hypothetical  speculations  about  the  age  of  ‘Aka¬ 
bia.  Elsewhere  (Sifre,  Num.  105)  it  is  said,  “Who¬ 
ever  asserts  that  ‘Akabia  was  ever  excommunicated 
will  have  to  answer  before  the  tribunal  of  heaven.” 
This  observation  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Judah  b. 
Betera  I.  (compare  Shab.  97a);  and  conclusions  as  to 
Akabia  s  early  age  are  erroneously  deduced  there¬ 
from. 

Bibliography:  Brttll,  Meho  lictrMislinali .,  i.  49;  Frankel, 
Darke  lia-Mislinah ,  pp.  56  et  seq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Judea ,  2d 
-  o }Vmw  *•  Josk  Gesch'  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten 
ii.  34 ;  Weiss,  Dor. .  i. .  1<6 ;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  32 ;  Deren- 
bourer,  Essaisur  VHistoire  de  la  Palestine ,  p.  483;  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  Rev .  Et.  Juives ,  xli.  31-44. 

S  M 

AKBAEITES.  See  Okbabites. 

.  AKDAMUT  (rnmpN) :  A  mystical  poem,  written 
m  Aramaic  by  Meir  ben  Isaac  Nehorai,  which  is  in 
the  Ashkenazic  usage  interpolated  after  the  opening 
verse  of  the  lesson  from  the  Law  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Weeks.  It  is  traditionally  associated 
with  two  melodies  of  different  dates.  The  older  (A) 
is  a  chant,  used  also  for  “  calling  up  ”  the  liatan  Torah 
(bridegroom  of  the  Law)  on  the  Feast  of  the  Rejoi¬ 
cing  of  the  Law.  It.  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  eighth  (hypomixolyclian)  mode  in  the  medie¬ 
val,  or  plain-song,  system,  which  is  the  tonality  of 
much  of  the  older  recitative  music  of  the  Synagogue. 
The  other  traditional  melody  (B)  for  this  hymn  is  of 
much  later  origin.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
other  than  the  composition  of  a  hazan  of  Middle 
Germany  in  the .  eighteenth  century.  It  has  been 
elevated,  to  the  dignity  of  a  representative  theme  for 
the  festival  (compare  Addir  IIu),  and  as  such  is 
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Ajas 

Akhaltzyk 


n noted  extensively  in  the  rendering  of  the  IIallel 
Ps  cxvi  16-19,  cxvii.).  Probably  its  finest  musical 
treatment  bas  been  that  by  J.  L.  Mombach,  written 
about  1870  for  the  Great  Synagogue  of  London— a 
composition  of  great  interest. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Gottesdienstlichc  Vortrttgc ,  p.  396. 
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‘AKEDAH,  nTpy  (“The  binding  or  sacrifice  of 
TSaac’’):  This  Biblical  incident  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
it  in  prayer  occurs  in  the  Mishnah  (Ta  amt,  n.  4) 
]u  the  litany  for  public  fast-days,  “May  He  who 
answered  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah  listen  to  our 
supplication.  ”  In  the  Gemara  (R.  H.  16a)  the  use  of 
a  mm’s  horn  on  New-year’s  Day  is  explained  as  a 
reminder  of  the  ram  which  was  offered  in  place  of 
Isaac.  Hence  the  following  passage  was  inserted  m 
tiic  musaf  arranged  by  Rab  in  the  third  century 


nation  of  its  conception  as  a  claim  to  atonement. 
The  injunctions  in  Jer.  xix.  5  and  in  Micah,  vi.  7 
against  the  sacrifice  of  children  are  explained  as 
referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Ta‘anit,  4a ;  Yalk. , 
Micah,  §  555). 

These  protests  were  silenced  by  the  persecutions 
in  which  Jewish  fathers  and  mothers  were  so  often 
driven  to  slaughter  their  own  children  in  order  to 
save  them  from  baptism.  This  sacrifice  is  regarded 
as  a  parallel  to  that  of  Abraham  (Zunz,  “  S.  P.”  pp. 
136-138).  The  influence  of  the  Christian  dogma  of 
atonement  by  vicarious  suffering  and  death,  it  has 
been  suggested,  induced  the  Jews  to  regard  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  Isaac  also  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  light  of  a 
voluntary  offering  of  his  life  for  the  atonement  of 
his  descendants  (Geiger’s  “  J  lid.  Zeit.  ”  x.  170 ;  “  Nach- 
gelassene  Schriften,”  v.  352). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  some  advocates  of  re¬ 
formed  Judaism  the  great  importance  of  the  Biblical 


AKDAMUT 


B. 

Andante .  f 


(Zunz  “S  P.”p.  81;  B.  Beer,  “Leben  Abraham’s,” 
p.  186)  for  that  day  (see  Gen.  R.  lvi. ;  Lev.  R.  xxxvi.): 

“Remember  in  our  favor,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  oath  which 
Thou  hast  sworn  to  our  father  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah ,  con¬ 
sider  the  binding  of  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  altar  wben J>UP: 
pressed  his  love  in  order  to  do  Thy  will  with  a  ^eart . 

Thus  may  Thy  love  suppress  Thy  wrath  against  hs,  and  through 
Thy  great  goodness  may  the  heat  of  Thine  anger  be  turned  away 
from  Thy  people.  Thy  city,  and  Thy  heritage!  ...  Remembei 
to-day  in  mercy  in  favor  of  his  seed  the  binding  of  Isaac. 

Gen.  xxii.  was  taken  as  the  Biblical  lesson  for  the 
second  day  of  the  New-year  festival  (Meg.  31a; 
compare  Raslii,  ad  loc.). 

In  the  course  of  time  ever  greater  importance  was 
attributed  to  the ‘Akedah.  The  liaggadistic  litera¬ 
ture  is  full  of  allusions  to  it ;  the  claim  to  forgive¬ 
ness  on  its  account  was  inserted  in  the  daily  morn¬ 
ing  prayer;  and  a  piece  called  “  ‘Akeclah  ”  was  added 
to  the  liturgy  of  each  of  the  penitential  days  among 
the  German  Jews. 

Before  the  first  blasts  of  the  shofar  are  sounded 
there  is  sung  in  the  Sephardic  liturgy  a  hymn  which 
narrates  the  ‘Akedah;  this  was  written  by  Judah 
hen  Samuel  ibn  Abbas,  rabbi  in  Fez  m  the  twelfth 
century. 

This  turn  given  to  the  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is 
certainly  in  conflict  with  the  prophetic  spirit.  The 
occurrence  is  never  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible; 
and  even  in  the  Talmud  voices  are  raised  in  condem- 


storv  of  Abraham’s  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac  con¬ 
sists  in  the  lesson  that  God  does  not  desire  such  a 
sacrifice ;  accordingly  many  American  reform  rituals 
have  abolished  the  ‘Akedah  prayers.  At  the  same 
time  stress  is  laid  even  by  reformers  on  the  typical 
character  of  the  story  as  expressing  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  which  permeates  Jewish  history  and 
has  maintained  the  Jewish  faith. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniss  d.  Neuliebr.  Poesie, 
1S42,  pp.  5T,  i.45 ;  A.  Wiener,  Die  Opfei'-  unci  Akcdagebcte, 
Breslau,  1869.  yj  p 

AKERMAN,  RACHEL:  The  earliest  Jewess  to 
write  German  poetry ;  born  probably  at  Yienna,  1522 : 
died  at  Iglau,  Moravia,  1544.  She  appears  to  have 
received  an  excellent  education,  having  studied  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  She  soon  exhibited  poetical  pow¬ 
ers,  and  began  to  exercise  them  at  an  early  age.  On 
account  of  her  poem,  “  Geheimniss  des  Hofes  (The 
Mystery  of  the  Courts),  in  which  she  described  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers,  Rachel  and  her  father  were 
expelled  from  Yienna,  where  they  had  lived.  She 
died  heartbroken  at  this  treatment.  M.  K. 

AKHALTZYK  (meaning,  in  the  Georgian  lan¬ 
guage,  “  New  Castle  ”) :  A  fortified  town  of  Transcau¬ 
casia,  in  the  government  of  Tiflis,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Kur,  110  miles  west  of  Tiflis.  Of  the  26  000 
inhabitants  about  3,000  are  Jews;  some  of  them 
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being  very  old  settlers,  while  others  emigrated  from 
Abas-Tuman  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  owing  to  persecution  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
that  region.  They  have  a  synagogue  and  schools, 
and  are  mainly  cotton-weavers  and  small  traders. 
Bibliography:  Cherny,  Sefer  ha-Masa'ot,  1884,  pp.24G-254; 
Semenov,  Slovar Rtwtskoi Imperii,  1863,  vol.  i. ;  A.  Katz,  Die 
Jndcn  im  Kaukasus ,  1894. 

H.  R 


AKIBA  BAER  BEN  JOSEPH  (SIMON, 
AKIBA  BAER):  Son  of  Joseph  Hanoks,  a  Tal¬ 
mudist  and  cabalistic  writer,  one  of  the  refugees 
who,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Vienna  in 
1670,  went  to  Bavaria,  to  promote  Talmudical  learn¬ 
ing  among  their  brethren  in  their  new  home.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  reduced  in  circumstances  he  at  first  had  to 
wander  from  town  to  town  through  Bohemia  and 
parts  of  Germany  as  a  teacher,  highly  reputed  for 
his  Talmudic  and  cabalistic  knowledge  as  well  as 
for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  As  the  son-in-law  of 
Veitel  Isserles,  rabbi  of  Kremsier,  nephew  of  Gerson 
Ashkenazi  and  David  ben  Isserles  in  Trebitscli,  a 
relative  of  Aaron  Teomim  of  Worms  and  Menahem 
Mendel  Backarack  in  Bamberg,  he  was  received  every¬ 
where  with  open  arms.  For  six  years  he  occupied 
the  position  of  rabbi  in  the  small  community  at 
Zeckendorf  near  Bamberg,  and  having  found  in  the 
learned  Parnes,  Isaac  Seligman  ben  Meir  Levi,  a  con¬ 
genial  coworker,  he  published  as  the  fruit  of  their 
common  studies  a  small  midraskic  encyclopedia, 
based  on  the  Midrasliim  Babbot,  under  the  title 
(taken  from  II  Kings,  ii.  9)  of  “  Pi  Shenayim  ”  (A 
Double.  Share;  Sulzbach,  1702),  printed  by  Aaron 
ben  Uri — also  a  Vienna  refugee  and  friend  of  Akiba. 
His  reputation  as  author,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  daily  prayers,  entitled 
“  ‘Abodat  lia-Boreli  ”  (Worship  of  the  Creator;  Wil- 
mersdorf,  1688),  and  divided  into  five  sections  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  five  letters  of  his  name  A  K I B  A, 
at  which  he  worked  for  a  year  while  rabbi  at  Burg- 
preppach,  Bavaria  (1688).  The  book  met  with  such 
general  approval  that  he  felt  encouraged  to  issue  a 
second  edition  (Berlin,  1700),  and  finally  an  enlarged 
third  edition,  comprising  also  a  commentary  on  the 
Sabbath  and  lioly-day  prayers  (Sulzbach,  1707).  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  the  large  com  - 
munity  of  Schnaitacli,  extended  to  him  through  the 
influence  of  Chief  Rabbi  Baerman  of  Ansbach;  but 
owing  to  the  political  turmoil  he  failed  to  find  there 
the  looked-for  rest.  Upon  a  false  accusation  he  was 
cast  into  prison,  but,  being  soon  released,  he  left  and 
became  rabbi  of  Gunzenhausen  and  assistant  rabbi 
of  his  relative  and  benefactor,  Rabbi  Baerman  at 
Ansbach,  where  he  also  won  the  friendship  of  Model 
Marx,  the  wealthy  court  Jew.  Akiba  was  eminently 
a  writer  for  the  people,  compiling  rabbinical  and 
cabalistic  legends,  and  not  even  disdaining  the  use  of 
the  Judaeo-German  vernacular  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
seminating  this  quaint  knowledge.  The  two  works 
of  this  class  that  he  published  are:  “  Abir  Ya'akob, ” 
a  haggadic  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  based  upon  the 
first  forty-seven  chapters  of  Genesis  (Sulzbach,  1700), 
since  reedited  many  times,  and  “  Ma'aseh  Adonai  ” 
(The  Deeds  of  the  Lord),  a  collection  of  miraculous 
tales,  compiled  from  the  “Zoliar,”  Isaac  Luria,  and 
other  cabalistic  writers  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,1691 ; 
afterward  republished  with  addenda).  His  son  Jo¬ 
seph  was  rabbi  of  Scliaffa  and  Gewitsch  in  Moravia, 
then  rabbi  of  the  schoolliouse  atsCleves,  and  after¬ 
ward  assistant  rabbi  at  Amsterdam. 


Bibliography:  Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung dev Juden 
'  am  Wien,  1889,  pp.  203-205;  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl  No. 
'210;  Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Sefarim ,  pp.  2,  355. 
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AKIBA.  EGER  THE  ELDER,  OF  PRES- 
BURG.  See  Eger,  Akiba,  the  Elder,  op 

BURG. 

AKIBA  EGER  THE  YOUNGER,  OP 
POSEN.  See  Eger,  Akiba,  the  Younger  of 
Posen.  ’ 

AKIBA  FRANKFURT.  See  Frankfurt 
Akiba. 

AKIBA  BEN  JOSEPH:  Palestinian  tanna- 
born  about  50 ;  martyred  about  132.  A  full  history 
of  Akiba,  based  upon  authentic  sources,  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  written,  although  he,  to  a  degree  be¬ 
yond  any  other,  deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of 
rabbinical  Judaism  (Yer.  Sliek.  iii.  475,  R.  H.  i.  odd). 
Legend,  which  delights  in  embellishing  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  epoch-marking  personages,  has  not  neglected 
Akiba  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in  Legend)  ;  but 
despite  the  rich  mass  of  material  afforded  by  rab¬ 
binical  sources,  only  an  incomplete  portrait  can  be 
drawn  of  the  man  who  marked  out  a  path  for  rab¬ 
binical  J udaism  for  almost  two  thousand  years. 

Akiba  ben  Joseph  (written  tfrppy  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  style,  and  m'PJJ  in  the  Palestinian— another 
form  for  iTQpy),  who  is  usually  called  simply  Akiba, 
was  of  comparatively  humble  parentage  (Yer.  Ber! 
iv.  7 d,  Bab.  ibid.  27 5).*  Of  the  romantic  story  of 
Akiba’s  marriage  with  the  daughter 
Parentage  of  the  wealthy  Jerusalemite,  Kalba 
and  Youth.  Sabu‘a,  whose  shepherd  he  is  said  to 
have  been  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in 
Legend),  only  this  is  true,  that  Akiba  was  a  shop-  • 
herd  ( Yeb.  865;  compare  ibid.  I60).  His  wife’s  name 
was  Rachel  (Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Schecliter,  vi.  29),  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  entirely  unknown  man 
named  Joshua,  who  is  specifically  mentioned  (Yad. 
iii.  5)  as  Akiba’s  father-in-law.  She  stood  loyally 
by  her  husband  during  that  critical  period  of  his 
life  in  which  Akiba,  thitherto  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  rabbis,  an  out-and-out  ‘am  ha-arez  (ignoramus) 

I  (Pes.  495),  decided  to  place  himself  at  the  feet  of 
those  previously  detested  men.  A  reliable  tradition 
(Ab.  R.  N.  1.  c. )  narrates  that  Akiba  at  the  age  of  forty, 
and  when  he  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family 
dependent  upon  him,  eagerly  attended  the  academy 
of  his  native  town,  Lydda,  presided  over  by  Eli¬ 
ezer  ben  Hyrcanus.  The  fact  that  Eliezer  was  his 
first  teacher,  and  the  only  one  whom  Akiba  later 
designates  as  “rabbi,”  is  of  importance  in  settling 
the  date .  of.  Akiba’s  birth.  It  is  known  that  in 
95-96  Akiba  had  already  attained  great  prominence 
(Gratz,  “  Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  iv.  121),  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  he  studied  for  thirteen  years  before  be¬ 
coming  a  teacher  himself  (Ab.  R.  N.  l.c.).  Thus  the 
beginning  of  his  years  of  study  would  fall  about 
75-80.  Earlier  than  this,  Johanan  ben  Zakkaiwas 
living;  and  Eliezer,  being  bis  pupil,  would  have 
been  held  of  no  authority  in  Jolianan’s  lifetime.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  we  accept  the  tradition  that  Akiba  was 
forty  when  beginning  the  studv  of  the  Law,  lie  must 
have  been  born  about  40-50.  Besides  Eliezer,  Akiba 
had  other  teachers — principally  Joshua  ben  Ilana- 
niah  (Ab.  R.  N.  l.c<)  and  Nahum  of  Gimzo  (Hag. 
12a).  With  Rabban  Gamaliel  II.,  whom  he  met 
later,  he  was  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  Tarphon  was  considered  as  one  of  Aki¬ 
ba’s  masters  (Ket.  845);  but  the  pupil  outranked  bis 
teacher,  and  Tarphon  became  one  of  Akiba’s  greatest 
admirers  (Sifre,  Num.  75).  Akiba  probably  remained 
in  Lydda  (R.  H.  i.  6),  as  long  as  Eliezer  dwelt  there, 


*  A  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  “  Zekut  Abot 11  (Ber. 
be.),  joined  to  a  tradition  concerning  Sisera,  captain  of  tlie 
army  of  Hazor  (Git.  57 b,  Sanh.  9 Gb),  is  the  source  of  another 
tradition  (Nissim  Gaon  to  Ber.  l.c.),  which  makes  Akiba  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sisera. 
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and  then  removed  his  own  school  to  Bene  Berak, 
five  Roman  miles  from  Jaffa  (Sanli.  32 b;  Tosef., 
ghab.  iff.  [iv.]  3).  Akiba  also  lived  for  some  time 
at  Ziphron  (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  the  modern  Zafrffn 
(Z.  P.  V.  viii.  28),  near  Hamath  (see  Sifre,  Num. 
iv.,  and  the  parallel  passages  quoted  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  dictionaries  of  Levy  and  Jastrow).  For 
another  identification  of  the  place,  and  other  forms 
of  its  name,  see  Neubauer,  “Geographic,”  p.  391, 
and  Jastrow,  l.c. 

The  greatest  tannaim  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  came  from  Akiba’s  school,  notably  Meir, 
Judah  ben  Ilai,  Simeon  ben  Yoliai,  Jose  ben  Halafta, 
Eleazar  b.  Shammai,  and  Nehemiah.  Besides  these, 
who  all  attained  great  renown,  Akiba  undoubtedly 
liad  many  disciples  whose  names  have  not  been 
handed  down,  but  whose  number  is  variously  stated 
by  the  Haggadali  at  12,000  (Gen.  R.  Ixi.  3),  24,000 
(Ycb.  62 b),  and  48,000  (Ned.  50a).  That  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  haggadic  exag¬ 
gerations,  and  not,  as  some  modern  historians  insist, 
as  the  actual  numbers  of  Akiba’ s  political  followers, 
is  evident  from  the  passage,  Ket.  106a,  in  which  there 
are  similar  exaggerations  concerning  the  disciples  of 
other  rabbis.  The  part  which  Akiba  is 
His  Rela-  said  to  have  taken  in  the  Bar  Kokba 
tions  with,  war  can  not  be  historically  determined. 
Bar  Kokba.  The  only  established  fact  concerning 
his  connection  with  Bar  Kokba  is  that 
the  venerable  teacher  really  regarded  the  patriot  as 
the  promised  Messiah  (Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iv.  68d);  and 
this  is  absolutely  all  there  is  in  evidence  of  an  active 
participation  by  Akiba  in  the  revolution.  The  numer¬ 
ous  journeys  which,  according  to  rabbinical  sources, 
Akiba  is  said  to  have  made,  can  not  have  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  politics.  In  95-96  Akiba  was  in 
Rome  (Griltz,  “Gescli.  d.  Juden,”iv.  121),  and  some 
time  before  110  he  was  in  Neliardea  (Yeb.  xvi.  7); 
which  j  ourney  s  can  not  be  made  to  coincide  with  re  vo¬ 
lutionary  plans.  In  view  of  the  mode  of  traveling 
then  in  vogue,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Akiba 
visited  en  route  numerous  other  places  having  impor¬ 
tant  Jewish  communities  (Neuburger  in  “Monats- 
schrift,  ”  1873,  p.  393) ;  but  information  on  this  point  is 
lacking.  The  statement  that  he  dwelt  in  Gazakain 
Media  rests  upon  a  false  reading  in  Gen.  R,  xxxiii.  5, 
and  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  34 a,  where  for  “Akiba”  should  be 
read  “‘Ukba,”  the  Babylonian,  asRashi  onTa'anit, 
11 A  points  out.  Similarly  the  passage  in  Ber.  8 b  should 
read  “Simon  b.  Gamaliel”  instead  of  Akiba,  just  as 
the  Pesikta  (ed.  Buber,  iv.  83&)  has  it.  A  sufficient 
ground  for  refusing  credence  in  any  participation  by 
Akiba  in  the  political  anti-Roman  movements  of  his 
day  is  the  statement  of  the  Baraita  (Ber.  61&),  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  on  account  of  his  transgression 
of  Hadrian’s  edicts  against  the  practise  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  religion,  a  religious  and  not  a  po¬ 
litical  reason  for  his  death  being  given. 

Akiba’ s  death,  which,  according  to  Sanli.  12a,  oc¬ 
curred  after  several  years  of  imprisonment,  must 
have  taken  place  about  132,  before  the  suppression 
of  the  Bar  Kokba  revolution;  otherwise,  as  Frankel 
(“Darke  ha-Mishnali,”  p.  121) remarks,  the  delay  of 
the  Romans  in  executing  him  would  be  quite  inex¬ 
plicable.  That  the  religious  interdicts  of  Hadrian 
preceded  the  overthrow  of  Bar  Kokba,  is  shown  by 
Mck. ,  Mishpatim,  1 8,  where  Akiba  regards  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  two  of  his  friends  as  ominous  of  his  own  fate. 
After  the  fall  of  Betliar  no  omens  were  needed  to 
predict  evil  days.  Legends  concerning  the  date  and 
manner  of  Akiba’s  death  are  numerous;  but  they 
must  all  be  disregarded,  as  being  without  historical 
foundation  (see  Akiba  ben  Joseph  in  Legend). 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  Akiba’s 
I. —20 


teaching,  a  word  or  two  as  to  his  personal  character 
will  be  in  place.  According  to  the  customary  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Pharisees,  one  would  imagine  him  as 
being  a  typically  proud  and  arrogant 
His  Per-  rabbi,  looking  down  with  contempt 
sonal  Char-  upon  the  common  people.  How  mod- 

acter.  est  he  was  in  reality  is  shown  by  his  fu¬ 
neral  address  over  his  son  Simon.  To 
the  large  assembly  gathered  on  the  occasion  from 
every  quarter,  he  said  : 

u  Brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel,  listen  to  me.  Not  because  I 
am  a  scholar  have  ye  appeared  here  so  numerously ;  for  there 
are  those  here  more  learned  than  I.  Nor  because  I  am  a  wealthy 
man ;  for  there  are  many  more  wealthy  than  I.  The  people  of 
the  south  know  Akiba ;  but  whence  should  the  people  of  Galilee 
know  him  ?  The  men  are  acquainted  with  him ;  but  how  shall 
the  women  and  children  I  see  here  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with 
him  ?  Still  I  know  that  your  reward  shall  be  great,  for  ye  have 
given  yourselves  the  trouble  to  come  simply  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  the  Torah  and  to  fulfil  a  religious  duty  ”  (Sem.  viii.,  M.  K. 

m). 

Modesty  is  a  favorite  theme  with  Akiba,  and  he  re¬ 
verts  to  it  again  and  again.  “  He  who  esteems  him¬ 
self  highly  on  account  of  his  knowledge,”  he  teaches, 
“  is  like  a  corpse  lying  on  the  wayside :  the  traveler 
turns  his  head  awayr  in  disgust,  and  walks  quickly 
by”  (Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  xi.  46).  Another  of  his 
sayings,  quoted  also  in  the  name  of  Ben  ‘Azzai(Lev. 
R.  i.  5),  is  specially  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
Luke,  xiv.  8-12,  is  almost  literally  identical  with  it : 
“  Take  thy  place  a  few  seats  below  thy  rank  until  thou 
art  bidden  to  take  a  higher  place ;  for  it  is  better  that 
they  should  say  to  thee  ‘  Come  up  higher  ’  than  that 
they  should  bid  thee  £  Go  down  lower  ’  ”  (see  Prov. 
xxv.  7).  Though  so  modest,  yet  when  an  important 
matter  and  not  a  merely  personal  one  was  concerned 
Akiba  could  not  be  cowed  by  the  greatest,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  attitude  toward  the  patriarch  Gamaliel 
II.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  central  authority 
for  Judaism,  Akiba  became  a  devoted  adherent  and 
friend  of  Gamaliel,  who  aimed  at  constituting  the 
patriarch  the  true  spiritual  chief  of  the  Jews  (R.  H.  ii. 

9).  But  Akiba  was  just  as  firmly  con- 
Akiba  and  vinced  that  the  power  of  the  patriarch 
Gamaliel  II.  must  be  limited  both  by  the  written 
and  the  oral  Jaw,  the  interpretation  of 
which  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  learned ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  brave  enough  to  act  in  ritual  matters  in 
Gamaliel’s  own  house  contrary  to  the  decisions  of 
Gamaliel  himself  (Tosef. ,  Ber.  iv.  12). 

Concerning  xAkiba’s  other  personal  excellences, 
such  as  benevolence,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick 
and  needy,  see  Ned.  40a,  Lev.  R,  xxxiv.  16, and  Tosef. , 
Meg.  iv.  16.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Akiba  filled  the  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
(Ma'as.  Sh.  v.  9,  and  Kid.  27a). 

Eminent  as  Akiba  was  by  his  magnanimity  and 
moral  worthiness,  he  was  still  more  so  by  his  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity,  by  which  he  secured  an  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  posterity. 
In  the  first  place,  Akiba  was  the  one  who  definitely 
fixed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  He 
protested  strongly  against  the  canonicity  of  certain 
of  the  Apocrypha,  Eeclesiasticus,  for  instance  (Sanh. 
x.  1,  Bab.  ibid.  100 b,  Yer.  ibid.  x.  28a),  in  which  pas¬ 
sages  50*1  p  is  to  be  explained  according  to  Kid. 
49a,  and  D’OIV'n  according  to  its  Aramaic  equivalent 
;  so  that  Akiba’s  utterance  reads,  “  He  who 
reads  aloud  in  the  synagogue  from  books  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  canon  as 'if  they  were  canonical,”  etc.  He 
has,  however,  no  objection  to  the  private  reading 
of  the  Apocrypha,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  himself  makes  frequent  use  of  Eeclesiasticus 
(Bacher,  “  Ag.  Tan.  ”  i.  277;  Gratz,  “  Gnosticismus,  ” 
p.  120).  Akiba  stoutly  defended,  however,  the  canon¬ 
icity  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Esther  (Yad.  iii. 
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5,  Meg.  7a).  Griitz’s  statements  (“Shir  ha-Shirim,” 
-  p.  115,  and  “  Kohelet, ”  p.  169,  respecting  Akiba’satti- 
tude  toward  the  canonicitjr  of  the  Song  of  Songs  are 
misconceptions,  as  Weiss  (“Dor,”  ii.  97)  has  to  some 
extent  shown.  To  the  same  motive  underlying  his 
antagonism  to  the  Apocrypha,  namely,  the  desire 
to  disarm  Christians— especially  Jewish  Christians— 
who  drew  their  “  proofs  ”  from  the  Apocrypha,  must 
also  be  attributed  his  wish  to  emancipate  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  from  the  domination  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  which  frequently  dis¬ 
torted  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  were  even 
used  as  arguments  against  the  Jews  by  the  Christians. 

Aquila  was  a  man  after  Akiba’s  own  heart;  under 
Akiba’s  guidance  he  gave  the  Greek-speaking  Jews 
a  rabbinical  Bible  (Jerome  on  Isa.  viii.  14,  Yer.  Kid. 
i.  59a).  Akiba  probably  also  provided  for  a  revised 
text  of  the  Targums ;  certainly,  for  the  essential  base 
of  the  so-called  Targum  Onkelos,  which  in  matters  of 
Halakah  reflects  Akiba’s  opinions  completely  (F.  Ro¬ 
senthal,  “Bet  Talmud, ”ii.  2S0). 

Akiba’s  true  genius,  however,  is  shown  in  his  work 
in  the  domain  of  the  Halakah ;  both  in  his  systemati¬ 
zation  of  its  traditional  material  and  in  its  further  de¬ 
velopment.  The  condition  of  the  Halakah,  that  is,  of 
religious  praxis,  and  indeed  of  J udaism 
Akiba  in  general,  was  a  very  precarious  one  at 
as  Sys-  the  turn  of  the  first  Christian  century, 
tematizer .  The  lack  of  any  systematized  collection 
of  the  accumulated  Halakot  rendered 
impossible  any  presentation  of  them  in  form  suitable 
for  practical  purposes.  Means  for  the  theoretical 
study  of  the  Halakah  were  also  scant ;  both  logic  and 
exegesis— the  two  props  of  the  Halakah— being  dif¬ 
ferently7"  conceived  by  the  various  ruling  tannaim,  and 
differently  taught.  According  to  a  tradition  which 
has  historical  confirmation,  it  was  Akiba  who  system¬ 
atized  and  brought  into  methodic  arrangement  the 
Mishnaii,  or  Halakah  codex ;  the  Midrasu,  or  the  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  Halakah;  and  the  Halakot,*  the  logical 
amplification  of  the  Halakah  (Yer.  Slick,  v.  4Se,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  correct  text  given  bv  Rabbinowicz, 

“  Dikduke  Soferim,”  p.  42;  compare  Git.  67a  and 
D tinner,  in  “  Monatssclirif t, ”  xx.  453,  also  Bacher, 
in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxviii.  215.) 

The  devrepuasig  tov  kciAovusvov  *P afifil  ’An/./3d  f  men¬ 
tioned  by  Epiphanius  (“Ad versus  Haneses,”  xxxiii. 

9.  and  xv.,  end),  as  well  as  the  “great  Mishnayot  of 
Akiba”  in  the  Midi*.  Cant.  R.  viii.  2,  Eccl.  R.‘vi.  2, 
are  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  independent 
Mishnayot  (dev-epuaeis)  existing  at  that  time,  but  as 
the  teachings  and  opinions  of  Akiba  contained  in  the 
officially  recognized  Mishnayot  and  Midrasliim.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  Mislmali  of 
Judah  lia-Nasi  (called  simply  “the  Mislmali ”) as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  school  of  Akiba;  and  the  majority  of 
halakic  Midrasliim  now  extant  are  also  to  be  thus 
credited.  Johanan  bar  Nappaha  (199-279)  has  left 
the  following  important  note  relative  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  editing  of  the  Mislmali  and  other  halakic 
works :  “  Our  Mislmali  comes  directly  from  Rabbi 
Meir,  the  Tosefta  from  R.  Nehemiah,  the  Sifra  from 
R.  Judah,  and  the  Sifre  from  R.  Simon;  but  they  all 
took  Akiba  for  a  model  in  their  works  and  followed 
him  ”  (Sanh.  86a).  One  recognizes  here  the  threefold 


*lFor  this  meaning  of  Halakah,  see  especially  Tosef.,  Zab  i  5 
ni?T  means  t0  flnd  logical  foundation  for  the  Halakot. 

t  In  the  second  passage  Rabbi  Akiba  has  been  corrupted  into 
Barakiban,  as  also  in  Jerome’s  “Epistola  ad  Algasiam,”  121 
where,  instead  of  Barachibas,  Rab  Achibas  should  be  read.  The 
statement  in  Epiphanius’s  “Ad versus  Hmreses,”  xiii.  (ed.  Migne, 
in  i  44) ,  that  Akiba  was  born  shortly  before  the  Babylonian  exile  is 
based  upon  the  confusion  of  Akiba  with  Ezra,  who  was  considered 
by  Jewish  authorities  the  founder  of  tradition  (Suk.  20a)  and  as 
whose  successor  Akiba  is  designated  (Sifre,  Deut.  48) 


division  of  the  halakic  material  that  emanated  from 
Akiba:  (1)  The  codified  Halakah  (which  is  Mishnaii)  • 
(2)  the  Tosefta,  which  in  its  original  form  contains  a 
concise  logical  argument  for  the  Mislmali,  somewhat 
like  the  “  Lebusli  ”  of  Mordecai  Jafe  on  the  “  Shulhan 
Aiuk  ’ ;  (3)  the  halakic  Midrash.  The  folio  win0* 
may  be  mentioned  here  as  the  halakic  Midrasliim 
originating  in  Akiba’s  school:  the  Mekilta  of  Rabbi 
Simon  (in  manuscript  only)  on  Exodus ;  Sifra  on  Le¬ 
viticus;  Sifre  Zutta  on  Numbers  (excerpts  in  Yalk. 
SliinToni,  and  a  manuscript  in  Midrasli  ha  Gadolj 
edited  for  the  first  time  by  B.  Koenigsbergcr,  1894)’; 
and  the  Sifre  to  Deuteronomy,  the  halakic  portion  of 
which  belongs  to  Akiba’s  school. 

Admirable  as  is  the  systematization  of  the  Halakah 
by  Akiba,  liis  hermeneutics  and  halakic  exegesis— 
which  form  the  foundation  of  all  Tal- 

Akiba’s  mudic  learning — surpassed  it.  The 
Halakah.  enormous  difference  between  the  Hala¬ 
kah  before  and  after  Akiba  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  old  Halakah  was, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  religious  practice  sanc¬ 
tioned  as  binding  by  tradition ;  to  which  were  added 
extensions,  and,  in  some  cases,  limitations,  of  the 
Torah,  arrived  at  by  strict  logical  deduction.  The 
opposition  offered  by  the  Sadducees— which  became 
especially  strenuous  in  the  last  century  b.c. — origi¬ 
nated  the  halakic  Midrash,  whose  mission  it  was"to 
deduce  these  amplifications  of  the  Law,  by  tradition 
and  logic,  out  of  the  Law  itself.  It  might  be  thought 
that  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple— wliich 
event  made  an  end  of  Sadduceeism — the  halakic 
Midrash  would  also  have  disappeared,  seeing  that 
the  Halakah  could  now  dispense  with  the  Midrasli. 

!  This  probably  would  have  been  the  case  had  not 
Akiba  created  his  own  Midrasli,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  able  “  to  discover  things  that  were  even  un¬ 
known  to  Moses”  (Pesik.,  Parah,  ed.  Buber,  396). 
Akiba  made  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  oral 
law — which  until  his  time  was  only  a  subject  of 
knowledge,  and  not  a  science— an  inexhaustible  mine 
from  which,  by  the  means  he  provided,  new  treasures 
might  be  continually  extracted.  If  the  older  Halakah 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  internal 
struggle  between  Pliariseeism  and  Sadduceeism,  the 
Halakah  of  Akiba  must  be  conceived  as  the  result  of 
an  external  contest  between  Judaism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hellenism  and  Hellenistic  Christianity  on  the 
other.  Akiba  no  doubt  perceived  that  the  intellectual 
bond  uniting  the  Jews— far  from  being  allowed  to 
disappear  with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
— must  be  made  to  draw  them  closer  together  than 
before.  lie  pondered  also  the  nature  of  that  bond. 
The  Bible  could  never  again  fill  the  place  alone ;  for 
the  Christians  also  regarded  it  as  a  divine  revelation. 
Still  less  could  dogma  serve  the  purpose,  for  dogmas 
were  always  repellent  to  rabbinical  Judaism,  whose 
very  essence  is  development  and  the  susceptibilit3r  to 
development.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  Akiba  was  the  creator  of  a  rabbinical  Bible 
version  elaborated  with  the  aid  of  his  pupil,  Aquila, 
and  designed  to  become  the  common  property  of  all 
Jews;  thus  Judaizing  the  Bible,  as  it  were,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Christians.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
obviate  all  threatening  danger.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Jews,  by  their  facility  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances — even  then 
a  marked  characteristic — might  become  entangled 
in  the  net  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  even  in  that 
of  Gnosticism.  The  example  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends,  Elisita  ben  Abuyah,  Ben  ‘Azzai,  and  Ben 
Zoma  strengthened  him  still  more  in  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  some  counterpoise  to 
the  intellectual  influence  of  the  non-Jewish  world. 
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■Vkiba  sought  to  apply  the  system  of  isolation  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  the  Pharisees  (D^DD  =  those  who  “sepa¬ 
rate  ”  themselves)  to  doctrine  as  they 
Akiba’s  did  to  practise,  to  the  intellectual  life 
Hermeneu-  as  they  did  to  that  of  daily  intercourse, 
tic  System,  and  he  succeeded  in  furnishing  a  firm 
foundation  for  his  system.  As  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  his  system,  Akiba  enunciates 
his  conviction  that  the  mode  of  expression  used  by 
the  Torah  is  quite  different  from  that  of  every  other 
hook.  In  the  language  of  the  Torah  nothing  is  mere 
form ;  everything  is  essence.  It  has  nothing  super¬ 
fluous  ;  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  not  even  a  letter. 
Every’ peculiarity  of  diction,  every  particle,  every 
sio-n,  is  to  be  considered  as  of  higher  importance,  as 
having  a  wider  relation  and  as  being  of  deeper  mean- 
in  a*  than  it  seems  to  have.  Like  Phil o  (see  Siegfried, 
••Philo,”  p.  16S),  who  saw  in  the  Hebrew  construc¬ 
tion  of ’the  infinitive  with  the  finite  form  of  the  same 
verb — which  is  readily  recognizable  in  the  Septua- 
irjnt — and  in  certain  particles  (adverbs,  prepositions, 
etc.)  some  deep  reference  to  philosophical  and  eth¬ 
ical  doctrines,  Akiba  perceived  in  them  indications  of 
many  important  ceremonial  laws,  legal  statutes,  and 
ethical  teachings  (compare  Hoffmann,  “  Zur  Einleit- 
ung,  ”  pp.  5-12,  and  Griitz,  “  Gesch.  ”  iv.  427).  He  thus 
o-ave  the  Jewish  mind  not  only  a  new  field  for  its  own 
employment,  but,  convinced  both  of  the  uncliange- 
ahleness  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  necessity  for 
development  in  Judaism,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
these  two  apparently  hopeless  opposites  by  means  of 
his  remarkable  method.  The  following  two  illustra¬ 
tions  will  serve  to  make  this  clear  *.  (1)  The  high  con¬ 
ception  of  woman’s  dignity,  which  Akiba  shared  in 
common  with  most  other  Pharisees,  induced  him  to 
abolish  the  Oriental  custom  that  banished  women  at 
certain  periods  from  all  social  intercourse.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  moreover,  in  fully  justifying  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  those  Scriptural  passages  upon  which  this 
ostracism  had  been  founded  by  the  older  expounders 
of  the  Torah  (Sifra,  MezoraEend,  and  Shah.  646).  (2) 
The  Biblical  legislation  in  Ex.  xxi.  7  could  not  be 
reconciled  by  Akiba  with  his  view  of  Jewish  ethics: 
for  him  a  “  Jewish  slave  ”  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
for  every  Jew  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prince  (B.  M. 

1 136).  Akiba  therefore  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the 
old  Halakali,  that  the  sale  of  a  daughter  under  age 
by  her  father  conveys  to  her  purchaser  no  legal  title 
to  marriage  with  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  carries 
with  it  the  duty  to  keep  the  female  slave  until  she  is 
of  age,  and  then  to  marry  her  (Mek.,  Mislipatim,  3). 
How  Akiba  endeavors  to  substantiate  this  from  the 
Hebrew  text  is  shown  by  Geiger  (“Lrschrift,”  p. 
IS?).  How  little  he  cared  for  the  letter  of  the  Law 
whenever  he  conceives  it  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
spirit  of  Judaism,  is  shown  by  his  attitude  toward 
the  Samaritans.  He  considered  friendly  intercourse 
with  these  semi-Jews  as  desirable  on  political  as  well 
as  on  religious  grounds;  and  he  permitted — in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  tradition— not  only  eating  their  bread  (Blieb. 
viii.  10)  but  also  eventual  intermarriage  (Kid.  7 56). 
This  is  quite  remarkable,  seeing  that  in  matrimonial 
legislation  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  every  for¬ 
bidden  union  as  absolutely  void  ( Y  eb.  92//)  and  the 
offspring  as  illegitimate  (Kid.  6Sft).  For  similar  rea¬ 
sons  Akiba  comes  near  abolishing  the  Biblical  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Kilaim ;  nearly  every  chapter  in  the  treatise 
of  that  name  contains  a  mitigation  by  Akiba..  Love 
for  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  as  a  genuine  na¬ 
tionalist  frequently  and  warmly  expressed  (see  Ab. 
11.  A.  xx vi.),  was  so  powerful  with  him  that  he 
would  have  exempted  agriculture  from  much  of  the 
rigor  of  the  Law.  These  examples  will  suffice  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  Akiba  was  the  man  to  whom 


Judaism  owes  preeminently  its  activity  and  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  development. 

Goethe’s  saying,  that  “  in  self-restraint  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  shown,”  is  contradicted  by  Akiba,  who,  though 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  philosoph- 
Religious  ical  speculation,  is  nevertheless  the 
Philoso-  only  tanna  to  whom  we  can  attribute 
phy .  something  like  a  religious  philosophy. 

A  tannaitic  tradition  (Hag.  146 ;  Tosef. , 
Hag.  ii.  3)  mentions  that  of  the  four  who  entered 
paradise,  Akiba  was  the  only  one  that  returned  un¬ 
scathed.  This  serves  at  least  to  show  how  strong 
in  later  ages  was  the  recollection  of  Akiba ’s  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  (see  Elisha  b.  Abuya).  Akiba’s 
utterances  (Abot,  iii.  14,  15)  may  serve  to  present 
the  essence  of  his  religious  conviction.  They  run : 

“  How  favored  is  man,  for  he  was  created  after  an 
image;  as  Scripture  says,  Tor  in  an  image,  Eloliim 
made  man  ’  ”  (Gen.  ix.  6).  “  Everything  is  foreseen ; 

but  freedom  [of  will]  is  given  to  every  man.  ”  “  The 
world  is  governed  by  mercy  .  .  -  but  the  divine 
decision  is  made  by  the  preponderance  of  the  good 
or  bad  in  one’s  actions.”  Akiba’s  anthropology 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  man  was  created 

that  is,  not  in  the  image  of  God— which  would 

be  but  after  an  image,  after  a  pri¬ 

mordial  type;  or,  philosophically  speaking,  after 
an  Idea— what  Philo  calls  in  agreement  with  Pal¬ 
estinian  theology,  “the  first  heavenly  man”  (see 
Adam  Kadmon).  Strict  monotheist  that  Akiba  was, 
he  protested  against  any  comparison  of  God  with 
the  angels,  and  declared  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nnXD  (Gen.  iii.  22)  as  meaning  “  like  one 
of  us”  to  be  arrant  blasphemy  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  6). 
It  is  quite  instructive  to  read  how  a  contemporary 
of  Akiba,  Justin  Martyr,  calls  the  old  interpretation 
—thus  objected  to  by  Akiba— a  “Jewish  heretical 
one”  (“Dial,  cum  Trypli.”  lxii.).  In  his  earnest  en¬ 
deavors  to  insist  as  strongly  as  possible  upon  the  in¬ 
comparable  nature  of  God,  Akiba  indeed  lowers  the 
angels  somewhat  to  the  realms  of  mortals,  and,  al¬ 
luding  to  Ps.  lx x viii.  25,  maintains  that  manna  is  the 
actual  food  of  the  angels  (Yorna,  756).  This  view  of 
Akiba’s,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  protests  of  his  col¬ 
league  Islimael,  became  the  one  generally  accepted 
hy  his  contemporaries,  as  Justin  Martyr,  lx.,  lvii., 
indicates 

Against  the  Judaeo-Gnostic  doctrine  (“Recognit.” 
iii.  30;  Sifre,  Hum.  103;  Sifra,  Wayikra,  2),  which 
teaches  that  angels— who  are  spiritual  beings— and 
also  that  the  departed  pious,  who  are  bereft  of  their 
flesh,  can  see  God,  the  words  of  Akiba,  in  Sifra,  lx., 
must  he  noticed.  He  insists  that  not  even  the  angels 
can  see  God’s  glory;  for  lie  interprets 
Freedom  the  expression  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  “no 
of  Will,  man  can  see  me  and  live  ”  (Til),  as  if  it 
read  “  no  man  or  any  living  immortal 
can  see  me.”  Kext  to  the  transcendental  nature  of 
God,  Akiba  insists  emphatically,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  to; which  he  allows 
no  limitations.  This  insistence  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness  and  depravity 
of  man,  and  apparently  controverts  his  view  of  di¬ 
vine  predestination.  He  derides  those  who  find  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  sins  in  this  supposed  innate  depravity 
(Kid.  SI//).  But  Akiba’s  opposition  to  this  genetic¬ 
ally  Jewish  doctrine  is  probably  directed  mainly 
against  its  Christian  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the 
o-race  of  God  contingent  upon  faith  in  Christ,  and 
baptism.  Referring  to  this,  Akiba  says,  “  Happy  are 
ye,  O  Israelites,  that  ye  purify  yourselves  through 
your  heavenly  Father,  as  it  is  said  (Jer.  x\ii.  13, 
Heb.),  ‘  Israel’s  Lope  is  God  ’  ”  (Mishnali  Yoma,  end). 
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This  is  a  play  on  the  Hebrew  word  mpD  (“  hope  ”  and 
u  bath  ”).  In  opposition  to  the  Christian  insistence 
on  God’s  love,  Akiba  upholds  God’s  retributive  jus- 

tice  elevated  above  all  chance  or  arbiti-ariness  (XTe- 

kilta,  BesHallan,  0).  But  lie  Is  Xar  trom  representing 
justice  as  the  only  attribute  of  God:  in  agreement 
with  the  ancient  Palestinian  theology  of  the  jv-jj-j  T)*V2 
(“the  attribute  of  justice”)  and  rflD 
Go^s  Two  D'ftmn  (“the  attribute  of  mercy”) 
Attributes.  (Gen.  R.  xii.,  end;  the  xaPtarLlit']  and 
K0?MGTLK7)  of  Philo,  “  Quis  Rcr.  Div. 
Heres,”  34  Mangey,  i.  496),  he  teaches  that  God 
combines  goodness  and  mercy  with  strict  justice 
(Uao-  14a).  The  idea  of  justice,  however,  so 
strongly  dominates  Akiba’s  system  that  lie  will 
not  allow  God’s  grace  and  kindness  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  arbitrary.  Hence  his  maxim,  referred  to 
above,  “  God  rules  the  world  in  mere y,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preponderance  of  good  or  bad  in  human 
acts.  ” 


As  to  the  question  concerning  the  frequent  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  pious  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
—truly  a  burning  one  in  Akiba’s  time— this  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  explanation  that  the 
Eschatol-  pious  are  punished  in  this  life  for  their 
ogy  and  few  sins,  in  order  that  in  the  next 
Ethics.  they  may  receive  only  reward;  while 
the  wicked  obtain  in  this  world  all  the 
recompense  for  the  little  good  they  have  done,  and  in 
the  next  world  will  receive  only  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds  (Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ;  Pesik.  ed.  Buber,  ix.  73a). 
Consistent  as  Akiba  always  was,  his  ethics  and  his 
views  of  justice  were  only  the  strict  consequences  of 
his  philosophical  system.  Justice  as  an  attribute  of 
God  must  also  be  exemplary  for  man.  “No  mercy 
in  [civil]  justice!  ”  is  his  basic  principle  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  law  (Ket.  ix.  3);  and  he  does  not 
conceal  his  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Jews  in 
taking  the  spoil  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  (Gen.  R.  xxviii.  7).  From  his  views  as  to 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  he  deduces  the 
inference  that  he  who  sheds  the  blood  of  a  fellow 
man  is  to  be  considered  as  committing  the  crime 
against  the  divine  archetype  (mm)  of  man  (Gen. 
R.  xxxiv.  14).  He  therefore  recognizes  as  the  chief 
and  greatest  principle  of  Judaism  the  command, 

“  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ”  (Lev.  xix. 
18;  Sifra,  Kedosliim,  iv.).  He  does  not,  indeed, 
maintain  thereby  that  the  execution  of  this  com¬ 
mand  is  equivalent  to  the  performance  of  the  whole 
Law;  and  in  one  of  his  polemic  interpretations  of 
Scripture  he  protests  strongly  against  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  according  to  whom  Juda¬ 
ism  is  “simply  morality  ”  (Mek.,  Shirah,  3,  44a,  ed. 
Weiss).  For,  in  spite  of  his  philosophv,  Akiba  was 
an  extremely  strict  and  national  Jew.  "His  doctrine 
concerning  the  Messiah  was  the  realistic' and  thor¬ 
oughly  J ewish  one,  as  his  declaration  that  Bar  Kokba 
was  the  Messiah  shows.  He  accordingly  limited  the 
Messianic  age  to  forty  years,  as  being  within  the 
scope  of  a  man’s  life— similar  to  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon — against  the  usual  conception  of  a  mil¬ 
lennium  (Midr.  Teh.  xc.  15).  A  distinction  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  made  between  the  Messianic  age  and  the 

.  future  world  (ton  d^p).  This  latter 
The.  Messi-  will  come  after  the  destruction  of  this 
anic  Age  world,  lasting  for  1,000  years  (R.  H. 
and  31a).  To  the  future  world  all  Israel 
the  Future  will  be  admitted,  with  the  exception 
W orld.  of  the  generation  of  the  Wilderness  and 

the  Ten  Tribes  (Sanli.  xi.  3, 1105).  But 
even  this  future  world  is  painted  by  Akiba  in  colors 
selected  by  his  nationalist  inclinations ;  for  he  makes 
Messiah  (whom,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  he 


identities  with  David)  the  judge  of  all  the  heathen 
world  (Hag.  14a). 

A  man  like  Akiba  would  naturally  be  the  subject 

of  many  legends  (see  Akiba  eeist  Joseph  iist  Lvr 

eicd).  Tlie  following  two  examples  indicate  in 
what  light  the  personality  of  this  great  teacher  ap¬ 
peared  to  later  generations.  “  When  Moses  ascended 
into  heaven,  he  saw  God  occupied  in  making  little 
crowns  for  the  letters  of  the  Torah.  Upon  his  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  what  these  might  be  for,  he  received 
the  answer,  ‘  There  will  come  a  man,  named  Akiba 
ben  Joseph,  who  will  deduce  Halakot 
Legends,  from  every  little  curve  and  crown  of 
the  letters  of  the  Law.’  Moses’  re¬ 
quest  to  be  allowed  to  see  this  man  was  granted; 
but  lie  became  much  dismayed  as  he  listened  to 
Akiba’s  teaching;  for  lie  could  not  understand  it” 
(Men.  295).  This  story  gives  in  naive  style  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Akiba’s  activity  as  the  father  of  Talmud- 
ical  Judaism.  The  following  account  of  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  is  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  and  contains 
a  proper  appreciation  of  his  principles:  When  Ru¬ 
fus— “  Tyrannus  Rufus,”  as  lie  is  called  in  Jew¬ 
ish  sources— who  was  the  pliant  tool  of  Hadrian’s 
vengeance,  condemned  the  venerable  Akiba  to  the 
hand  of  -  the  executioner,  it  was  just  the  time  to 
recite  the  “Sliemak”  Full  of  devotion,  Akiba  re¬ 
cited  his  prayers  calmly,  though  suffering  agonies; 
and  when  Rufus  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  sor¬ 
cerer,  since  he  felt  no  pain,  Akiba  replied,  “I  am 
no  sorcerer;  but  I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  now 
given  to  me  to  love  my  God  ‘  with  all  my  life,’  see¬ 
ing  that  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  love  Him  only 
‘  with  all  my  means  ’  and  ‘  with  all  my  might,  ’  ”  anil 
’with  the  word  “  One !  ”  he  expired  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  145, 
and  somevdiat  modified  in  Bab.  615).  Pure  mono¬ 
theism  was  for  Akiba  the  essence  of  Judaism:  lie 
lived,  worked,  and  died  for  it.  See  also  Akiba  bex 
J osepii  in  Legend. 

:  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah ,  pp.  111-123:  J. 
Brull,  Mebo  ha-Mishnah ,  pp.  116-122;  Weiss,  Dor,  ii.  107-118; 

H.  Oppenheim,  in  Bet  Talmud ,  ii.  237-246,  269-274 ;  I.  Cast- 
freund,  Bioqra'phic  des  R.  Akiba,  Lemberg,  1871 ;  J.  S.  Bloch, 
in  Mimizrah  u-Mima‘arab,  1894,  pp.  47-54;  Gratz,  Gcsch. 
ch  iv.  (see  index);  Ewald,  Gcsch,  d.  Volkes  Israel, 

vii.  36/  ct  seq. ;  Derenbourg,  Essai,  pp.  329-331,  395  ct  seq 
418  et  sen. ;  Hamburger,  R.  b.  T.  ii.  32-43;  Bacher,  Aij. 
Tan.  i.  271-348;  Jost,  Gesch.  dcs  Judcnthums  und  Seiner 
Sekten,  u.  aQ  ct  seq.;  Landau,  in  Mona tssclmft,  1854,  pp. 45- 
Himner,  ibid.  1871,  pp.  451-454;  Neuburger, 
'ibid.  18 <3,  pp.  38o-397, 433-445, 529-536;  D.  Hoffmann,  ZnrEin- 
leitunq  in  die  TIalachischen  MidrascMm ,  pp.  5-12 ;  Griitz, 
Gnosticismus,  pp.  83-120;  F.  Rosenthal,  VierAvokrqph.Bib 
clier  .  .  .  R.  Akiba's,  especially  pp.  95-103, 124-131 ;  S.  Funk, 
Akiba  (Jena  Dissertation),  1896;  M.  Poper,  Pirke  R.  Akiba, 
Vienna,  1808 ;  M.  Lehmann,  Akiba ,  Historische  Erzlihlunq, 
FrankforGon-the-Main,  1880 ;  J.  Wittkind,  Rut  ha-Meshulwh, 

4  ’  Hraunschweiger,  Die  Lchrer  dev  Mishnah ,  pp. 

aM10'  L.  G. 


— — In  Legend :  Akiba,  who  sprang  from  the  ranks 
of  the  “plain  people,”  loved  the  people;  and  they 
testified  their  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  language  of  the  people — in  legend. 
The  Haggadali,  embodying  the  rabbinical  legend- 
beginning  with  that  all-important  change  in  Akiba’s 
life  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  commenced  to 
study — dwells  upon  every  phase  of  his  career  and 
does  not  relinquish  him  even  in  death.  Legendary 
allusion  to  that  change  in  Akiba’s  life  is  made  in 
two  slightly  varying  forms,  of  which  the  following 
is  probabty  the  older: 

Akiba,  noticing  a  stone  at  a  well  that  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  drippings  from  the  buckets,  said : 
“  If  these  drippings  can,  by  continuous  action,  pen¬ 
etrate  this  solid  stone,  howr  much  more  can  the  per¬ 
sistent  word  of  God  penetrate  the  pliant,  fleshly 
human  heart,  if  that  word  but  be  presented  with  pa¬ 
tient  insistency  ”  ( Ab.  R.  N.  ed.  Scliecliter,  vi.  28). 
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According  to  another  legend,  it  would  appear  that 
Akiba  owed  almost  everything  to  his  wife.  Akiba 
was  a  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  the  rich  and  re¬ 
spected  Kalba  Sabu‘a,  whose  daughter  took  a  liking 

to  him,  tlie  modest,  conscientious  servant.  Site  con- 

seuted  to  secret  betrothal  on  the  condition  that;  He 
thenceforth  devote  himself  to  study.  When  the 
wealthy  father-in-law  learned  of  this  secret  be¬ 
trothal,  he  drove  his  daughter  from  his  house,  and 
swore  that  he  would  never  help  her  while  Akiba  re¬ 
mained  her  husband.  Akiba,  with  his  young  wife, 
lived  perforce  in  the  most  straitened 
Akiba  circumstances.  Indeed,  so  poverty- 
and  stricken  did  they  become  that  the  bride 

His  Wife,  had  to  sell  her  hair  to  enable  her  hus¬ 
band  to  pursue  his  studies.  But  these 
very  straits  only  served  to  bring  out  Akiba’s  great¬ 
ness  of  character.  It  is  related  that  once,  when  a 
bundle  of  straw  was  the  only  bed  they  possessed, 
a  poor  man  came  to  beg  some  straw  for  a  bed  for 
liis  sick  wife.  Akiba  at  once  divided  with  him  his 
scanty  possession,  remarking  to  his  wife,  “  Thou  seest, 
my  child,  there  are  those  poorer  than  we!”  This 
pretended  poor  man  was  none  other  than  the  prophet 
Eli  jah,  who  had  come  to  test  Akiba  (Ned.  50a). 

By  agreement  with  his  wife,  Akiba  spent  twelve 
years  away  from  her,  pursuing  his  studies  under 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  and  Joshua  ben  flananiah. 
Returning  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  just  about 
to  enter  his  wretched  home,  when  he  overheard  the 
following  answer  given  by  his  wife  to  a,  neighbor 
who  was  bitterly  censuring  him  for  his  long  ab¬ 
sence  :  “  If  I  had  my  wish,  he  should  stay  another 
twelve  years  at  the  academy.”  Without  crossing 
the  threshold,  Akiba  turned  about  and  went  back  to 
the  academy,  to  return  to  her  at  the  expiration  of  a 
further  period  of  twelve  years.  The  second  time, 
however,  he  came  back  as  a  most  famous  scholar, 
escorted  by  24,000  disciples,  who  reverently  fol¬ 
lowed  their  beloved  master.  When  his  poorly  clad 
wife  was  about  to  embrace  him,  some  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  sought  to  restrain 
her.  But  Akiba  exclaimed,  “Let  her  alone;  for 
what  I  am,  and  for  what  we  are,  to  this  noble  woman 
the  thanks  are  due  ”  (Ned.  50a,  Ket.  62 6  et  seq,). 

Akiba’s  success  as  a  teacher  put  an  end  to  his 
poverty;  for  the  wealthy  father-in-law  now  rejoiced 
to  acknowledge  a  son-in-law  so  distinguished  as 
Akiba.  There  were,  however,  other  circumstances 
which  made  a  wealthy  man  of  the  former  shepherd 
lad.  It  appears  that  Akiba,  authorized  by  certain 
rabbis,  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a 
prominent  heathen  woman — a  matrona,  says  the  leg¬ 
end.  As  bondsmen  for  the  loan,  Akiba  named  God 
and  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  matrona’s 
house  stood.  Akiba,  being  sick,  could  not  return 
the  money  at  the  time  appointed ;  but  his  “  bonds¬ 
men  ”  did  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  An  imperial 
princess  suddenly  became  insane,  in 
Akiba  and  which  condition  she  threw  a  chest 
the  containing  imperial  treasures  into  the 
Matrona.  sea.  It  was  cast  upon  the  shore  close 
to  the  house  of  Akiba’s  creditor;  so 
that  when  the  matrona  went  to  the  shore  to  demand 
of  the  sea  the  amount  she  had  lent  Akiba,  the  ebbing 
tide  left  boundless  riches  at  her  feet.  Later,  when 
Akiba  arrived  to  discharge  his  indebtedness,  the  ma¬ 
trona  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  money,  but  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Akiba’s  receiving  a  large  share  of  what 
the  sea  had  brought  to  her  (Commentaries  to  Ned. 
l.c\ 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Akiba 
was  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  his  favorite  maxim 
(“  Whatever  God  doeth  He  doeth  for  the  best”).  Once, 


being  unable  to  find  any  sleeping  accommodation  in 
a  certain  city,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
outside  its  walls.  Without  a  murmur  he  resigned 
himself  to  this  hardship ;  and  even  when  a  lion  de¬ 
voured.  Kis  ass,  and  a  cat  killed  the  cock  whose  crow¬ 
ing'  "was  to  lierald.  the  dawn  "to  him,  and  the  vc-ind 

extinguished  his  candle,  the  only  remark  he  made 
was,  “  This,  likewise, must  be  for  a  good 
His  purpose !  ”  When  morning  dawned  he 
Favorite  learned  how  true  his  words  were.  A 
Maxim,  band  of  robbers  had  fallen  upon  the 
city  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  but  he  had  escaped  because  his  abiding 
place  had  not  been  noticed  in  the  darkness,  and 
neither  beast  nor  fowl  had  betrayed  him  (Ber.  606). 

Akiba’s  many  journeys  brought  numerous  ad¬ 
ventures,  some  of  which  are  embellished  by  legend. 
Thus  in  Ethiopia  he  was  once  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  swarthy  king  and  the  king’s  wife;  the 
latter  having  been  accused  of  infidelity  because,  she 
had  borne  her  lord  a  white  child.  Akiba  ascertained 
that  the  royal  chamber  was  adorned  with  white  mar¬ 
ble  statuary,  and,  basing  his  decision  upon  a  well- 
known  physiological  theory,  he  exonerated  the  queen 
from  suspicion  (Num.  R.  ix.  84).  It  is  related  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Rome  Akiba  became  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Jewish  proselyte  Ketia‘  bar  Sha¬ 
lom,  a  very  influential  Roman— according  to  some 
scholars  identical  with  Flavius  Clemens,  Domitian’s 
nephew,  who,  before  his  execution  for  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Jews,  bequeathed  to  Akiba  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  106).  Another  Roman,  concern¬ 
ing  whose  relations  with  Akiba  legend  has  much  to 
tell,  was  Tinnius  Rufus,  called  in  the  Talmud  “  Tyr- 
annus”  Rufus.  One  day  Rufus  asked:  “Which  is 
the  more  beautiful— God’s  work  or  man’s?  ”  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  man’s  work  is  the  better,”  was  Akiba’s 
reply ;  “  for  while  nature  at  God’s  command  supplies 
us  only  with  the  raw  material,  human  skill  enables 
us  to  elaborate  the  same  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  art  and  good  taste.  ”  Rufus  had  hoped  to 
drive  Akiba  into  a  corner  by  his  strange  question; 
for  he  expected  quite  a  different  answer  from  the 
sage,  and  intended  to  compel  Akiba  to  admit  the 
wickedness  of  circumcision.  He  then  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Why  has  God  not  made  man  just  as  He  wanted 
him  to  be?”  “For  the  very  reason,”  was  Akiba’s 
ready  answer,  “  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to  perfect 
himself”  (Tan.,  Tazri‘a,  5,  ed.  Buber  7). 

A  legend  according  to  which  the  gates  of  the 
infernal  regions  opened  for  Akiba  is  analogous  to 
the  more  familiar  tale  that  he  entered  paradise  and 
was  allowed  to  leave  it  unscathed. 

Akiba  and  (Hag.  146).  There  exists  the  following 
the  Dead,  tradition :  Akiba  once  met  a  coal-black 
man  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  wood  and 
running  with  the  speed  of  a  horse.  Akiba  stopped  him 
and  inquired:  “  My  son, wherefore  dost  thou  labor  so 
hard?  If  thou  art  a  slave  and  hast  a  harsh  master, 
I  will  purchase  thee  of  him.  If  it  be  out  of  poverty 
that  thou  doest  thus,  I  will  care  for  th}r  require¬ 
ments.”  “It  is  for  neither  of  these,”  the  man  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  I  am  dead  and  am  compelled  because  of  my 
great  sins  to  build  my  funeral  pyre  every  day.  In 
fife  I  was  a  tax-gatherer  and  oppressed  the  poor. 
Let  me  go  at  once,  lest  the  demon  torture  me  for  my 
delay.”  “Is  there  no  help  for  thee?”  asked  Akiba. 
“Almost  none,”  replied  the  deceased;  “for  I  under¬ 
stand  that  my  sufferings  will  end  only  when  I  have 
a  pious  son.  When  I  died,  my  wife  was  pregnant ; 
but  I  have  little  hope  that  she  will  give  my  child 
proper  training.”  Akiba  inquired  the  man’s  name 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  her  dwelling-place;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  reached  the 
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place,  Akiba  sought  for  information  concerning*  the 
man’s  family.  The  neighbors  very  freely  expressed 
their  opinion  that  both  the  deceased  and  his  wife 
deserved  to  inhabit  the  infernal  regions  for  all  time 
— the  latter  because  she  had  not  even  initiated  her 
child  into  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Akiba,  however, 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose;  he  sought 
the  son  of  the  tax-gatherer  and 
labored  long  and  assiduously 
in  teaching  him  the  word  of 
God.  After  fasting  forty  days, 
and  praying  to  God  to  bless  his 
efforts,  he  heard  a  heavenly 
voice  ( bat  kol)  asking,  “  Where¬ 
fore  givest  thou  thyself  so  much 
trouble  concerning  this  one?” 
“Because  he  is  just  the  kind  to 
work  for,”  was  the  prompt  an¬ 
swer.  Akiba  persevered  until 
his  pupil  was  able  to  officiate 
as  reader  in  the  synagogue ;  and 
when  there  for  the  first  time  he 
recited  the  pnyyer,  “  Bless  ye  the 
Lord !  ”  the  father  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  to  Akiba,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  thanks  for 
his  deliverance  from  the  pains 
of  hell  through  the  merit  of  his 
son  (Ivallali,  ed.  Coronel,  4 b,  and 
see  quotations  from  Tan.  in 
Aboab’s  “  Menorat  lia-Maor,  ”  i. 
1,  2,  §  1,  ed.  Furstenthal,  p.  82; 
also  Malizor  Vi  try,  p.  112).  This 
legend  has  been  somewhat 
T  elaborately  treated  in  Yiddisli 
Akiba  ben  Joseph.  lmder  the  title,  “Ein  ganz  neic 

(From  the  Mantua  Haggadah,  Maase  Tun  dem  Taniia  R  Aki¬ 
ba,”  Lemberg,  1898  (compare 
Tanna  debe  Eltyaliu  Zutta,  xvii. ,  where  Johanan  b. 
Zakkai’s  name  is  given  in  place  of  Akiba). 

Akiba’ s  martyrdom — which  is  an  important  his¬ 
torical  event — gave  origin  to  many  legends.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  describes  his  supernatural  interment: 

Contrary  to  the  vision  (Men.  2%),  which  sees  Aki- 
ba’s  body  destined  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  butch¬ 
er’s  shop,  legend  tells  how  Elijah,  accompanied  by 
Akiba’s  faithful  servant  Joshua,  en- 
Akiba’s  tered  unperceived  the  prison  where  the 
Death,  body  lay.  Priest  though  he  was,  Eli¬ 
jah  took  up  the  corpse — for  the  dead 
body  of  such  a  saint  could  not  defile — and,  escorted 
by  many  bands  of  angels,  bore  the  body  by  night  to 
Csesarea.  The  night,  however,  was  as  bright  as  the 
finest  summer’s  day.  When  they  arrived  there,  Elijah 
and  Joshua  entered  a  cavern  which  contained  a  bed, 
table,  chair,  and  lamp,  and  deposited  Akiba’s  body 
there.  No  sooner  had  they  left  it  than  the  cavern 
closed  of  its  own  accord,  so  that  no  man  has  found  it 
since  (Jellinek,“  Bet  ha-Midrash,”  vi.  27,  28;  ii.  67,  68; 
Braunscliweiger,  “Lelirer  der  Misclmah,  ”  192-206). 

L.  G. 

AKIBA  BEN  JOSEPH,  ALPHABET  OF 

(called  also  Otiot  de-Rabbi  Akiba,  Midrash  or 
Haggadah.  de-R.  Akiba)  :  The  title  of  a  Midrasli 
on  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Two  versions  or  portions  of  the  same  exist :  Version 
A ,  considered  by  Jellinek  to  be  the  older  form,  by 
Bloch  thought  to  be  of  a  much  more  recent  origin, 
introduces  the  various  letters  as  contending  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  forming  the  beginning 
of  creation  (bereshit).  It  is  based  upon  Gen.  B.  i. 
and  Cant.  R.  on  v.  11,  according  to  which  Aleph 
complained  before  God  that  Beth  was  preferred  to  it, 
but  was  assured  that  the  Torah  of  Sinai,  the  object 


of  creation,  would  begin  with  Aleph  ( Anoki  =  I  am) ; 
it,  however,  varies  from  the  Midrasli  Rabbot.  The 
letters,  beginning  with  the  last,  Tar,  and  ending  with 
Beth,  all  assert  their  claim  to  priority.  First  Tar,  as 
being  the  initial  letter  of  Torah :  it  is  told  that  it  will 
be  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  wicked  (Ezek. 
ix.  4,  Sliab.  55a).  Then  Shin,  as  the  initial  letter  of 
Shem  (“  the  Name  ”)  and  Shacldai  (“  Almighty  ”),  puts 
in  its  claim :  it  is  told  that  it  is  also  the  first  letter 
of  shekel *  (“falsehood  ”).  Resh  as  the  initial  letter  of 
rosh  (“  the  beginning  of  thy  word  is  truth,”  Ps.  cxix. 
160)  and  of  Rahum  (“  the  Merciful  One  ”)  next  makes 
its  demands ;  but  it  is  told  that  rosh  or  Resh  also  oc¬ 
curs  in  evil  things  (Num.  xiv.  4,  Dan.  ii.  82,  Heb.) 
and  is  the  initial  also  of  resh‘ct  (“  wickedness  ”).  Next 
comes  Koph,  as  the  beginning  of  kadosh  (“holy”); 
but  it  is  also  the  first  letter  of  kelalah  (“curse”). 
So  all  the  rest  complain ;  each  having  some  claim, 
which  is,  however,  at  once  refuted,  until  Beth,  the 
initial  letter  of  berakah  (“  blessing  ”  and  “  praise  ”),  is 
chosen.  Whereupon  Aleph  is  asked  by  the  Most 
High  why  it  alone  showed  modesty  in  not  complain¬ 
ing  ;  and*  it  is  assured  that  it  is  the  chief  of  all  let¬ 
ters,  denoting  the  oneness  of  God,  and  that  it  shall 
have  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sinaitic  revela¬ 
tion.  This  competition  is  followed  by  a  liaggadic 
explanation  of  the  form  of  the  various  letters  and  by 
interpretations  of  the  different  compositions  of  the 
alphabet;  AT  BSII,  AHS  BRA,  and  AL  BM. 

Version  B  is  a  compilation  of  allegoric  and  mystic 
Ilaggadahs  suggested  by  the  names  of  the  various 
letters,  the  component  consonants  be- 
Version  JB  iug  used  as  acrostics  (notavikon).  Thus 

of  ‘  ‘Alpha-  Aleph  =  "I'D  nDS,  “  Thy 

bet.”  mouth  learned  truth  ”)  suggests  truth, 
praise  of  God,  faithfulness  (< emunah ),  or 
the  creative  Word  of  God  (imrah)  or  God  Himself 
as  Aleph,  Prince  and  Prime  of  all  existence;  at  this 
point  chapters  from  mystic  lore  on  Metatron-Enoch, 
etc. ,  are  inserted.  Beth  (here  named  after  the  Arabic 
form  Be)  suggests  house  (bayit),  blessing  (berakah), 
contemplation  (binah),  which  is  prized  as  superior 
to  the  study  of  the  Law.  Gimel  suggests  gemilut 
hasadim  (benevolence),  especially  God’s  benevolence, 
and  the  rain  (geshem)  of  God’s  mercy  and  His  majesty 
(gaawah)  in  the  heavens.  Baled  (Arabic,  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  form  Daleth)  suggests  care  for  the  poor 
(dal).  lie  recalls  God’s  name,  so  does  Yaw  (see 
Sliab.  104a-),  Zayiii  the  key  of  sustenance  (mn)  in 
God’s  hand  (also  Sliab.  104a),  and  a  chapter  follows 
on  Zerubbabel  at  the  unlocking  of  the  graves  for 
the  resurrection.  Here  follows  a  chapter  on  Hell 
and  Paradise  continued  in  diet  —  het  =  sin ;  Teth  sug¬ 
gests  tit,  the  clay  of  earth,  and  hence,  resurrection ; 
Jod  (“  the  hand  ”)  suggests  the  reward  of  the  right¬ 
eous;  Caph  (“hollow  of  the  hand” — “palm”),  the 
clapping  of  hands,  and  the  congregation  of  Israel 
(kcncsct)  led  by  Metatron  to  Eden.  Lamedh  recalls 
leb  (“the  heart”);  Mem,  the  mysteries  of  the  merka- 
bah  (“the  heavenly  chariot”)  and  God’s  kingdom 
(inalkui) ;  Nun,  ner,  “  the  light  (ner)  of  God  is  the 
soul  of  man”  (Prov,  xx.  27,  Ileb.);  Samek ,  “God 
sustaineth  (somek)  the  falling  ”  (Ps.  cxlv.  14,  Ileb.), 
or  Israel,  the  Sanctuary  or  the  Torah,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  samek  has  several  different  meanings.  Ayin 
(“  the  eye  ”)  suggests  the  Torah  as  light  for  the  eye ; 
Be  recalls  peh,  the  mouth,  as  man’s  holy  organ  of 
speech  and  praise ;  Zade  suggests  Moses  as  Zaddik, 
the  righteous;  Koph,  also  Moses  as  the  one  who 
circumvented  the  stratagems  of  Pharaoh.  Resh  sug¬ 
gests  God  as  the  rosh,  the  head  of  all;  Shin,  the 
breaking  of  the  teeth  (shen)  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  iii. 

8,  Ileb.)  and  Tar  the  insatiable  desire  of  man  ( taa - 
wah )  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  the  Torah,  the  Law. 
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Both  versions  are  given  as  a  unit  in  the  Amster¬ 
dam  edition  of  1708,  as  they  probably  originally 
belonged  together.  Version  A  shows  more  unity 
of  plan,  and,  as  Jellinek  (“B.  H.”  vi.  40)  has  shown, 
is  older.  It  is  directly  based  upon,  if  not  coeval 
with,  Shab.  104 a,  according  to  which  the  school- 
children  in  the  time  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  (the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century)  were  taught  in  such 
mnemonic  forms  which  at  the  same  time  suggested 
moral  lessons.  Jellinek  even  thinks  that,  the  Mid- 
rash  was  composed  with  the  view  of  acquainting  the 
children  with  the  alphabet,  while  the  Shabu‘ot  fes¬ 
tival  (Pentecost)  furnished  as  themes  God,  Torah, 
Israel,  and  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  version  B 
(which Gratz,  “  Monatssclirift, ”  viii. .70 
Critical  et  seq .,  considered  as  being  the  orig- 
Estimate  of  inal,  and  the  Hebrew  “Enoch,”  and 
Versions,  the  “  Shi‘ur  Komali”  as  sections  of  it) 
shows  no  inner  unity  of  plan,  but  is 
simply  a  compilation  of  liaggadic  passages  taken.at 
random  from  these  and  other  cabalistic  and  mid- 
rashic  works  without  any  other  connection  than  the 
external  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
also  based  on  Shab.  104a.  Jellinek  lias  shown  the 
time  of  its  composition  to  be  comparatively  modern, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Arabic  form  of  the  letters  and 
other  indications  of  Arabic  life.  It  has,  however, 
become  especially  valuable  as  the  depository  of  these 
very  cabalistic  works,  which  had  come  near  falling 
into  oblivion  on  account  of  the  gross  anthropomor¬ 
phic  views  of  the  Godhead  expressed  therein,  which 
gave  offense  to  the  more  enlightened  minds  of  a  later 
age.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Alphabet  of  R 
Akiba  was  made  an  object  of  severe  attack  and  rid¬ 
icule  by  Solomon  ben  Jeroliam,  the  Karaite,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  .  Version  A  was 
likewise  known  to  Judah  Hadassi,  the  Karaite, .in 
the  thirteenth  century  (see  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii., 

"  As  to  Akiba5 s  authorship,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
writers  of  both  versions,  who  begin  their,  composi¬ 
tions  with  the  words,  “R  Akiba  hath  said.”  The 
justification  for  this  pseudonymous  title  was  found 
in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Men.  296), 
Moses  was  told  on  Sinai  that  the  ornamental  crown 
of  each  letter  of  the  Torah  would  be  made  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  lialakic  interpretation  by  Akiba  ben  Joseph, 
and  that  according  to  Gen.  R  i.y  he  and  R  Eliezer 
as  youths  already  knew  how  to  derive  higher  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  double  form  of  the  letters 

In  fact,  there  exists  a  third  version,  called  Midrash 
de-R  Akiba  ‘al  lia-Taggin  we-Ziyunim,  a  Midrasli 
of  R  Akiba  treating  on  the  ornamentations  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  with  a  view  to  finding  in 
each  of  them  some  symbolic  expression  of  God, 
Creation,  the  Torah,  Israel,  and  the  Jewish  rites  and 
ceremonies.  This  version  is  published  in  Jellinek  s 
“B.  II.”  v.  31-38. 


Bibliography  :  Bloch,  in  Winter  und  Wiinsche’s  Jlicl.  Lit.  iii. 
225-232  where  specimens  in  German  are  given  ;  on  the  various 
editions  see  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  519 :  S.  Wiener, 
Bibliotheca  Fricdlandiana,  p.  71;  Imber,  Letters  of  Babin 
Akiba ;  or ,  the  Jewish  Primer  as  it  Was  Used  in  the  Public 
Schools  Two  Thousand  Years  Ago ,  m  BcportofU.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ,  1S95-96,  pp.  701-<19,  Washington, 
1897.  K 


AKIBA  [BEN  JOSEPHj’S  BOOK  ON  LET¬ 
TER-ORNAMENTS  (pjnn  "D):  According  to 
the  Haggadah  (Men.  296),  Akiba  found  a  signifi¬ 
cance  in  every  little  ornament  or  flourish  upon  the 
letters  of  the  Torah;  to  him  therefore. a  Midrash  has 
been  ascribed,  which  treats  of  the  little  curves  or 
embellishments  upon  the  extremities  of  Hebrew  let¬ 


ters,  and  also  of  the  single  letters  found  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  of  Scripture  of  a  different  size  from  the 
others.  This  small  Midrash  forms  a  kind  of  supple¬ 
ment  to  Akiba5 s  Alphabet,  which  treats  of  the 
names  and  shapes  of  the  letters,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  both  of  them  are  portions  of  a  larger 
work  of  which  other  parts  are  lacking. 

The  date  of  this  Midrash  can  not  be  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  seeing  that  a  Ka¬ 
raite,  Solomon  ben  Jeroham — Saadia5s  opponent — 
attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  “  Alphabet.  ” .  The 
book  itself  does  not  give  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  date ;  nor  does  its  literary  style.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  its  method: 

“  i  (Beth)  has  two  strokes  connected  by  a  stalk,  representing 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  judgment  places  (bet  dm),  which, 
despite  intervening  time  and  space,  are  yet  but  one. 

“S  CLamedh),  the  tallest  letter,  has  its  head  bent  downward, 
thus  representing  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  and  still  looks 
down  upon  us. 

“Why  is  the  '  (Yod)  in  7ir  (Num.  xiv.  17)  written  large?  In 
order  to  indicate  that  God’s  mercy  is  so  great  that  it  extends 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.” 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  Abraham  Portaleone’s 
“  Shiite  ha-Gibborim,  ”  p.  177,  Mantua,  1613,  with  an¬ 
notations  by  the  editor.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Bartolocci’s  “  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,”  iv.  275,  edited 
from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 
These  two  editions,  together  with  that  published  in 
Jellinek’s  “  B.  H.”  v.  31-33,  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
year  1398,  contain  only  the  portion  concerning  the 
ornaments  of  the  letters.  It  has  been  published  com¬ 
plete,  and  with  an  introduction  by  Senior  Sachs, 
from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Baron  Gunzburg,  in 
“  Sefer  Taghin,”  by  J.  L.  Barges,  Paris,  1866. 

L.  G. 

AKIBA  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB;  A  German 
rabbi,  who  lived  at  Leliren-Steinsfeld,  Wurttem- 
berg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “  Ha-Ohel  ‘Glam  ”  (Everlasting.  Tent),  con¬ 
taining  novella?  on  the  Talmudic  treatise  Ketubot 
(Frankfort-on-tke-Main,  1714).  Appended  to  it  are 
four  responsa  as  well  as  an  essay  from  his  unpub¬ 
lished  works,  on  Seder  Zeraffm.  In  addition  to  these 
he  left  two  books  on  Seder  Takarot,  which  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  729;  Benjacob, 

Ozar  ha-Scfarinu  p.  124. 


AKIBA  HA-KOHEN,  OF  OFEN  :  An  eminent 
scholar,  who  lived  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  died  at  Prague 
1496.  His  learning,  wealth ,  and  benevolence  secured 
for  him  the  title  “  Nasi  ”  (Prince),  and  an  influential 
position  at  the  court  of  King  Matthew  of  Hungary 
about  1480.  This  promotion  excited  the  envy  of 
the  nobles  to  such  a  degree  that  they  slandered  lnm 
to  the  king,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  settled  at  Prague  and  there  established  a 
laro'e  Talmudic  college,  at  which  he  himself  lec¬ 
tured.  Here,  too,  jealous  enemies  persecuted  him, 
and  even  attempted  his  life.  In  grateful  memorial 
of  three  fortunate  escapes,  he  presented  three  o±  the 
synagogues  of  Prague  with  costly  curtains  for  the 
4rk  of  the  Law.  Akiba,  who  was  a  kohen  (a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest),  had  twelve  sons 
and  thirteen  daughters:  twelve  of  the  latter  he  gave 
in  marriage  to  kohens.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  with  his  sons  and  sons-m-law,  aggregating, 
with  himself,  twenty -five  (which  number  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Hebrew  word  rD,  “thus”),  he  could 
fulfil  literally  the  commandment  of  the  priestly  ben¬ 
ediction  (Num.  vi.  23,  Heb.  version):  ‘  Thus  shalt 
thou  bless  the  people.”  His  daughter  Jochebed, 
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who  married  Shabbetliai  b.  Isaiah  Hurwitz,  became 
the  ancestress  of  a  family  renowned  for  its  learned 
men;  and  his  son  Gcrson  was  the  progenitor  of  a 
noteworthy  family  of  printers  of  that  name.  • 

Bibliography  :  Frumkin,  Ebcn  Shemuel ,  pp.  Ill  ct  scq. ;  S. 

Kolin,  A  Zsidoh  Tor  Tcnctc  Magyar orszagon,  i.  227  ct  seq . ; 

Ha-Ncshcr,  iv.  110  ct  scq.  Concerning  Akiba’s  descendants, 

see  Meir  Perels,  McgiUat  Tuhasin. 

M.  Iv. 

AKIBA  TRANI  B.  ELIJAH  OF  METZ: 

Glossarist  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
collection  of  his  casuistic  glosses  to  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Zebahim  and  Menahot,  still  extant,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Metz,  1767,  under  the  title  “  Ma‘yan  Ganim  ” 
(The  Fountain  of  Gardens;  Cant.  iv.  15).  Carmoly 
(“  Itinerarium,  ”  p.  225)  writes  the  name  “Trenel,” 
probably  because  it  occurs  among  French  Jews 
(Steinschneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl. ”  col.  729). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Scfcirim,  p.  349. 

D. 

AKKAD.  See  Accad. 

AKKERMAN  :  District,  town,  and  village  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester  estuary,  twenty-seven  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Odessa.  The  Jewish  population  in  the 
town  in  1S97  was  4,846,  in  the  village  1,136,  in 
the  district  5,241.  Akkerman  has  two  public  syna¬ 
gogues,  three  private  prayer-houses,  and  seven  He¬ 
brew  schools.  v  H.  R. 

AKKEZ.  See  Hakkez. 

AKKTJB :  1 .  Son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  Judean  royal 
family  (I  Chron.  iii.  24).  2.  A  Levite,  porter  at  the 
east  gate  of  the  Temple  (I  Chron.  ix.  17;  Nell.  xi.  19, 
xii.  25).  Children  of  Akkub  are  found  (Ezra,  ii.  42, 
45 ;  Nek.  vii.  45)  in  the  list  of  the  Levites  and  their 
offices.  Akkub  is  called  Dacubi  in  I  Esd.  v.  28.  3. 

A  Levite  who  helped  Ezra  expound  the  Law  (Nell, 
viii.  7),  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
I  Esd.  ix.  48,  where  lie  is  called  Jacubus — perhaps 
the  same  as  the  preceding.  G.  B.  L. 

‘AKKUM  (Di"sy):  An  abbreviation  formed  by 
the  initial  letters  of  ni?TD1  *01#  (“worshiper 

of  stars  and  constellations”).  ‘Akkum  therefore 
came  to  be  the  Talmudical  designation  for  heathen 
or  idolater,  and  was  originally  applied  to  Chaldean 
star- worshipers.  The  term,  however,  plays  quite  a 
conspicuous  role  in  the  history  of  the  calumniation 
of  the  Jews ;  for  it  has  frequently  been  claimed  that 
wherever  harsh  expressions  or  intolerant  rules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  touching  the  ‘Akkum,  it  is  the 
non- Jew  in  general  who  is  intended,  and  therefore 
the  Christian  as  well.  This,  however,  is  erroneous, 
and  every  edition  of  the  Talmud  bears  upon  its  front 
page  the  solemn  declaration  of  contemporary  rabbis 
that  wherever  either  of  the  terms  ‘“Akkum”  or 
“  Nokri”  (“  Stranger  ”)  was  used,  it  referred  only  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity  or  of  distant  lands, 
"but  never  to  sucli  as  believe  in  olivine  revelation  ancl 

worship  the  Lord  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
among  whom  the  Jews  would  live  at  peace,  recog¬ 
nizing  their  righteousness  and  praying  for  tlieir 
welfare.  Censors  often  substituted  “  ‘Akkum  ”  for 
“  Nokri  ”  or  “  Goy,  ”  and  thus  the  attacks  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  former  word.  But  calumniators 
persisted  in  their  malevolent  misrepresentations  of 
the  Talmud.  An  instance  of  the  extent  of  such  mis¬ 
representations  was  afforded  by  Professor  Rohling 
of  Prague,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  “  Meine  Antwort  an 
die  Rabbinen  ”  (1883),  p.  18,  had  the  effrontery  to  de¬ 
clare  that  ‘Akkum  in  the  “  Shullian  ‘Aruk  ”  is  the  ab¬ 
breviation  of  ‘Obed  Christum  u-Maria  (“  worshiper 
of  Christ  and  Mary”).  ‘Akkum  is,  according  to  H. 

L.  Strack  in  article  “Talmud  ”  in  Herzog’s  “Ency¬ 


clopedia,  ”  xviii.  320,  note,  and  “  Nathaniel,  ”  1900,  p. 
128,  note,  not  found  in  the  oldest  edition  or  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  “  Yad  ha-Hazakali,  ” 
and  “Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,”  but  has  been  put  there  by 
the  censors  in  place  of  the  words  “  Goy,  ”  “  Nokri,  ” 
and  “  ‘ Abodah  Zarah.  ” 

Bibliography:  Franz  Delitzscli,  Rowing's  Talmudjude ,  1881, 
7th  ed.;  idem.  Was  Dr.  August  Bolding  Bcscliworen  Hat 
und  Bcscliworen  Will ,  1883. 

AKNIN,  JOSEPH  BEN  JUDAH  IBN.  See 

Joseph  ben  Judati  ibn  Aknin. 

AKRA,  ABRAHAM  IBN.  See  AbeahAjM  ibn 
Akba. 

AKRABAH  (rQ“lpy):  A  city  situated  one  day’s 
journey  north  from  Jerusalem  (Ma‘as  Sheni,  v.  2; 
Bezali,  5a,  where  the  spelling  is  N‘31py).  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  identical  with  Akrabattene  mentioned  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  (“B.  J.”  iii.  3,  §  5),  which  in  the  years 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the 
Judeans  and  the  Samaritans.  The  Munich  manu¬ 
script  and  early  editions  have  nmpy  (Akrabat)  for 
nmpy  (Akrabah). 

<  This  district  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Akrabbim,  which  lies  on  the  southeastern  border 
of  J udea. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  76, 159 ;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  d. 
Juden ,  2d  ed.,ii.,  second  part,  p.  354. 

M.  B. 

AKRABBIM  (“The  Scorpion  Ascent”):  This  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3; 
Judges,  i.  36).  It  is  probably  one  of  the  passes 
which  lead  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  great 
Wadi-el-Fikre  to  the  desert  plateau  and  which  afford 
communication  between  Edom  and  J udah.  Though 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  absolutely  with  any 
particular  pass,  the  suggestion  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Nakb-el-Safa  has  two  points  in  its  favor; 
viz.,  (1)  the  evident  antiquity  of  the  pass,  and  (2) 
the  traces  of  a  path  cut  in  the  rock  (Robinson,  “Re¬ 
searches,”  ii.  120).  Akrabbim  may,  however,  be  the 
Nakb-el- Yemen,  which  lies  farther  to  the  west,  but 
is  apparently  an  easier  road  (Trumbull,  “Kadesh- 
Barnea,”  plate  III.).  From  this  pass  the  surround¬ 
ing  region  derived  the  name  of  Akrabattene  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “  Ant.  ”  xii.  8,  §  1 ;  “  B.  J.  ”  ii.  22,  §  2 ;  iv.  9,  §  4 ;  I 
Macc.  v.  3).  This  region  must  not  be'confused  with 
the  mountain  district  of  Akrabattene,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  Beth- el  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  20,  §  4; 
iii.  3,  1 5 ;  i v.  9,  §  9 ;  Eusebius,  “  Onomastica  Sacra,  ” 
ed.  Lagarde,  214-261).  F.  Bu. 

AKRISH,  ISAAC  B.  ABRAHAM:  Scholar, 
bibliophile,  and  editor ;  born  in  Spain  about  1489 ; 
died  after  1578.  The  Arabic  form  of  the  name,  as 
Steinschneider  has  iminted  out,  occurs  in  a  manu¬ 
script  of  Algiers.  In  a  list  of  forty-eight  Jewish, 
families  living  at  Saguntum  in  1353  (published  by 

Chabret,  “  Hist.  deSagunte,”  ii.  186)^tlie  name  I^ach 
Acrix  occurs,  which  Loeb  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”xix. 
159)  rightly  interprets  as  Isaac  Akrish.  No  mention 
of  Akrish  is  found  in  the  medieval  Jewish  chroni¬ 
cles;  not  even  in  Sambari’s  historic  sketch,  where  al¬ 
lusion  to  him  in  the  annals  of  Egyptian  Jewry  might 
be  expected.  Some  autobiographic  data,  however, 
are  contained  in  his  writings.  The  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  a  triple  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Sol¬ 
omon  informs  us  that  he  belonged  to  those  exiles  from 
Spain  (1492)  who,  having  settled  at  Naples,  "were 
afterward  compelled  to  leave  it  also  (1495).  Though 
lame  in  both  legs,  he  was  a  wanderer  well-nigh 
throughout  his  life,  among  peoples  “  whose  tongues 
he  knew  not,  and  who  regarded  neither  old  men  nor 
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children.”  The  course  of  his  tiresome  travels  at 
length  brought  him  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  There  he  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  It.  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra,  an 
immigrant  who  had  attained  to  a  higli^  communal 
position.  For  about  ten  years  (about  1543-53)  Ak- 
risli  remained  at  Cairo  as  private  tutor  to  David’s 
children  and  grandchildren,  until  his  patron’s  emi¬ 
gration  to  Palestine  caused  him  again  to  take  up  the 
wanderer’s  staff.  This  time  Constantinople  was  ap¬ 
parently  his  goal ;  but  before  he  reached  it  he  must 
have  rested  a  while  at  Candia.  According  to  his  own 
testimony  in  the  preface  to  Efodi’s  “  Letter,  ”  he  was 
at  Candia  when  his  beloved  library  was  confiscated  by 
the  Venetian  government  “  in  the  year  of  the  burning 
of  the  Talmud  ”  (the  latter  part  of  1553). 

When  Constantinople  was  finally  reached  Akrish 
found  in  it  a  haven  of  safety  and  rest.  The  Jewess 
Esther  Chiera,  philanthropist  and  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  became  his  benefactress,  and  supported  the 
wayvrorn  Akrish  liberally,  especially  aftea  the  ex¬ 
tensive  fire  at  Constantinople  (1569),  which  devoured 
almost  the  whole  Jewish  quarter.  Later  Akrish  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  Joseph,  duke  of  Naxos,  where 
his  scholarly  inclinations  and  his  love  of  books  at  last 
found  ample  field  for  activity.  Record  exists  of  his 
stay  there  as  late  as  the  year  1578,  when  Jacob  Cata- 
lani  Shem-Tob  copied  for  him  Ibn  Shaprut’s  polemic 
work  “  Eben  Bohan.  ” 

Jewish  literature  is  indebted  to  Akrish  for  the 
preservation  of  several  important  historic  treasures. 
While  at  Constantinople,  about  1577,  he  edited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ten  documents  (afterward  called  “  Kobez 
Wikkuhim  ”),  containing  notably  the  satirical  letter 
addressed  by  Profiat  Duran  (Efodi)  to  his  former 
friend  David  En-Bonet,  “A1  telii  ka-Aboteka”  (Be 
Not  Like  Thy  Fathers),  which,  as  Akrish  points  out 
in  his  introduction,  was  so  deceptive  in  its  irony 
that  Christians  for  a  long  while  considered  it  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  Christianity,  citing  it  as  “  Alteca  Boteca.” 
The  same  volume  contained,  also,  the  proselyting 
epistle  of  the  apostate  Astruc  Raimuch  (Francis- 
cus  Dioscarne)  to  his  young  friend  En-Shaltiel  Bon- 
fas,  as  well  as  the  satirical  reply  to  it  by  Solomon 
Bonfed. 

He  then  edited  (about  1577)  a  second  collection  of 
documents,  largely  of  a  historical  character.  The 
first  part  bore  the  title  “Ma‘aseli  Bet  David,”  and 
contained  the  history  of  Bostanai,  the  exilarch ;  the 
second,  that  of  “Kol  Mebasser.”  This  last  com¬ 
prised  the  correspondence  between  Hasdai  ibn  Shap- 
rut  and  the  king  of  the  Cliazars;  an  account,  by  a 
certain  Mohammedan  named  Ali,  of  the  Jews  who 
lived  near  the  Sambation  river  (see  Neubauer,  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  i.  420),  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Moses  Ashkenazi  of  Crete ;  and  the  letter  of  Elijah 
of  Ferrara.  (German  translations  of  this  work  ap¬ 
peared  at  Basel,  1600-9;  Amsterdam,  1685;  Prague, 
1705;  a  Judseo-German  one  made  its  appearance 
under  tlie  title  “EinWunderlich  GrescLmclitniss  -  -  - 

von  einen  der  hot  Gelieissen  Bostanai,”  Prague,  about 
1686-90.)  In  addition  to  other  works,  Akrish  is  said 
to  have  edited  a  triple  commentary  upon  the  Song 
of  Songs. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  ix.  8  et  scq., 

394,  397,  563,  568  et  scq.;  Benjacob,  Ozar  Jia-Sefarim ,  pp.  9, 
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1887,  pp.  53-55 ;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  585,  xii.  203 ;  Zunz,  G. 


AKRON,  Ohio  :  Capital  of  Summit  county,  forty 
miles  from  Cleveland.  This  city  was  first  settled  by 
Jews  in  1850.  The  Akron  Hebrew  Congregation 
(Reform)  was  organized  on  April  2,  1865,  and  was 
incorporated  September  16,  1866.  On  the  latter  date 


the  burial-ground  was  purchased ;  the  present  syna¬ 
gogue  building  was  acquired  in  April,  1885,  and  it 
was  dedicated  August  30  of  the  same  year.  The 
rabbis  of  the  congregation  were :  Nathan  Hirsch,  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1865;  N.  L.  Holstein,  August  15,  1867;  T. 
Jesselson,  1869;  A.  Schreier,  1876;  D.  Burgheim, 
1878;  S.  M.  Fleischman,  1880;  B.  Rabbino,  1886; 
M.  Wasserman,  1889;  B.  Wohlberg,  1892;  D.  Klein, 
1894 ;  Isador  G.  Philo,  1896  to  date.  Other  communal 
organizations  are:  the  Schwesterbund  (benevolent 
society),  organized  1865 ;  Montefiore  Society  (literary 
and  social),  organized  1883;  Chautauqua  Circle,  or¬ 
ganized  1899 ;  Akron  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  (free) ; 
Francis  Joseph  Society,  and  a  Hungarian  Charity 
Association.  Akron  has  also  an  orthodox  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  in  1900  purchased  a  lot  on  which  to  erect 
a  synagogue. 

In  a  total  of  about  50,000  Akron  has  225  Jewish 
families.  The  vocations  followed  are  those  of  mer¬ 
chant,  bookbinder,  public-school  teacher,  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  cigarmaker,  physician,  lawyer,  foundryman, 
and  bookkeeper.  A. 

AKSAI  (TASHKICHA):  A  village  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Tersk,  in  the  Caucasus,  which  has  a  Jewish 
community  of  about  1,000  persons.  These  Jews 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  Shalmaneser. 
Their  progenitors  emigrated  in  early  days  from 
Persia  to  Daghestan,  and  thence,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  the  village  of  Andrei,  where  their  old 
burial-grounds  are  to  be  found  on  the  Dzuhot-tuba, 

“  the  hill  of  the  Jews.  ”  As  they  suffered  much  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans,  they  moved  to 
Aksai  in  1844.  They  are  mainly  merchants,  butch¬ 
ers,  and  tanners. 

Bibliography:  Cherny,  Sefcr  ha~Masa'’ot,  see  index ;  W. 

Miller,  Materiali!  cllya  Izuchcniya,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1883; 

A.  Katz,  Die  Judcn  im  Kciukasus,  1894,  p.  7.  jj  r 

AKSAKOV,  IVAN  SERGYEYEVICH : 

Russian  Panslavist  leader;  born  October  7,  1823; 
died  at  Moscow,  February  8,  1886.  Aksakov  was 
one  of  the  founders  at  Moscow  of  a  circle  of  Slavo¬ 
phils,  whose  aim  was  to  restore  Russia  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  had  held  in  the  days  prior  to  Peter  the  Great 
—a  position  independent  of  all  West  European  civi¬ 
lization.  As  a  logical  consequence,  they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  all  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
of  Russia— Germans,  Poles,  and,  above  all,  Jews. 
Though,  at  first,  Aksakov  showed  some  signs  of  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews,  he  as  early  as  1862 
protested  in  his  paper,  the  “Den,”  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Jewish  graduates  to  the  civil  service; 
but  at  that  time  he  was  willing  to  grant  them  full 
civil  rights,  including  that  of  residence  through¬ 
out  Russia.  Later,  his  editorials  in  the  same  paper 
discussed  the  Jewish  question  from  the  religious 
(August  8, 1864)  and  economic  (July  15, 1867)  points 
of  view.  Aksakov’s  attention  was  again  drawn  to 

tlie  Jewisla  question,  by  tlie  riots  in  Soutli  Russia  in 

1881 ;  and  he  became  leader  of  the  reactionary  move¬ 
ment  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
He  regarded  the  persecutions  as  a  just  revenge  for 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  (“Rus,”  July  1, 
1881),  and  vehemently  supported  the  policy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Ignatiev  in  promulgating  tlie  May  Laws  ( ib. 
June,  1882). 

At  this  time  Aksakov’s  influence  was  paramount 
with  both  the  government  and  the  press ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews  assisted 
Russia  in  her  stubborn  resistance  to  the  protest  of 
civilized  Europe  and  America  against  her  treatment 
of  her  Jewish  population.  One  incident  of  Aksa¬ 
kov’s  campaign  against  the  Jews  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  In  1883  he  published  in 
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“  Rus  ”  (No.  21)  an  article  on  the  “  Yevreiskaya  In- 
ternatzionalka  i  Borba  s  Yevreistvom  v  Yevropye  ” 
(The  Jewish  International,  and  the  Struggle  with 
Judaism  in  Europe),  in  which  he  accused  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Israelite  of  being  a  secret  organization  of  the 
whole  Jewish  world  to  obtain  control  of  all  gov¬ 
ernments.  This  naturally  aroused  a  considerable 
amount  of  protest ;  and  the  Alliance  published  a  de¬ 
tailed  refutation,  which  Aksakov  reprinted  in  “  Rus,  ” 
No.  24. 

Bibliography  :  S.  I.  Aksakov,  Polnoc  Sobranie  Sochincni, 

Yevreiski  Vovros,  vol.  ill.,  Moscow,  1SS6;  Vos.  Feb.,  1887; 

Sistematichcski  Ukazatcl  Statei,  etc..,  St.  Petersburg,  1892, 

Nos.  6642,  6643,  SSOS;  Vengerov,  Kritiko  -  Biografieheski 

Slovar,  vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

H.  R. 

AKSENFELD,  ISRAEL :  A  Judoeo- German 
writer ;  born  in  Russia  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century ;  died  about  1S6S.  He  passed  the  first 
period  of  his  life  among  the  Hasidim,  being  himself  a 
disciple  of  R.  Nahnmn  Bratzlaver  (of  Bratzlav)  and 
the  companion  of  Nathan  Bratzlaver,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Nahman’s  works.  Later  he  abandoned 
his  early  associations,  and  removed  to  Odessa.  By 
self-education  he  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  law, 
literature,  and  science.  He  practised  as  a  notary 
public,  and  was  also  a  prolific  writer  of  fiction.  Like 
nearly  all  Russo-Jewish  novelists,  Aksenfeld  was  a 
realist.  He  derived  the  themes  of  his  works  from 
contemporary  Jewish  life,  describing  with  the  pen 
of  an  artist  the  conditions,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  ghetto  at  the  beginning  of  the  eventful 
reign  of  Czar  Nicholas  I.  He  was  the  author  of  about 
twenty  works,  of  which  only  five — one  novel  and 
four  dramas  —  were  printed ;  the  others  are  still  in 
manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  a  Polish  family  in  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  most  important  of  his  dramatic  works 
is  “Der  Erste  Judisclie  Rekrut,”  1862,  a  tragedy 
which  presents  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the 
terrible  commotion  in  the  Russian  ghetto  when,  in 
1827,  the  ukase  compelling  the  Jews  to  do  military 
service  was  enforced  for  the  first  time.  His  novel, 

“  Das  Sterntucliel,”  describes  the  seamy  side  of  Hasi¬ 
dism,  its  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy,  *  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  fair-mindedness  and  honesty  of 
progressive  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Gottlober,  in  JUdischc  Volksbibliothek ,  Kiev, 
1S88,  p.  258 ;  Lerner,  Kriticlieskij  Razbor  Sochineni  I  Ak¬ 
senfeld,  Odessa,  1868 ;  L.  Rosenthal,  Toledot  Hebrat  Marbe 
Haskalah ,  i.  6,  ii.  21,  St.  Petersburg,  1885-1890. 

H.  R. 

AKYLAS.  See  Aqbila. 

ALABAMA :  One  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
United  States;  admitted  Dec.  14, 1819;  seceded  Jan. 
11.  1861 ;  and  was  readmitted  July,  1868. 

No  definite  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  J ews  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Jews  were  settled  in  the  district  of 
Mobile,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  as  early 
as  1724.  Mobile  was  then  one  of  the  nine  districts  of 
the  French  colony  of  Louisiana,  over  which  Bienville 
had  been  placed  as  governor.  In  March,  1724,  he,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  issued  his  celebrated  “  Black 
Code,  ”  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was  that  all 
Jews  must  leave  the  colony,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  would  be  the  only  religion  tolerated 
there. 

A  searching  investigation  has  been  made  with  a 
view  to  discovering  records  referring  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Mobile  district,  but  no  such  records  have  been 
found.  Not  until  about  a  half-century  later  is  the 
name  of  a  Jew  found,  and  then  in  connection  with 


incriminating  charges  preferred  against  Governor 
Farmer.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  Mobile 
district  became  a  part  of  the  British  possessions  of 
North  America;  and  the  British  au- 
Early  Set-  tliorities  appointed  Major  Farmer 
tlements.  governor  of  the  district.  He  held  the 
office  until  1776,  when  he  was  charged 
with  being  guilty  of  “  sending  flour  for  the  king  to 
New  Orleans  or  attempting  to  sell  it  there  by  means 
of  Pallachio,  a  Jew.”  Nothing  has  been  found  in 
these  accounts  which  would  incriminate  Pallachio. 

In  1785  Abram  Mordecai  left  Pennsylvania  to  settle 
in  Alabama,  in  Montgomery  county,  where  he  was  the 
pioneer  Jewish  settler.  Albert  James  Pickett,  in  his 
“  History  of  Alabama,”  refers  to  Mordecai  as  an  “  in¬ 
telligent  Jew,  who  lived  fifty  years  in  the  Creek  na¬ 
tion.  ”  He  established  a  trading-post  two  miles  west 
of  Line  creek,  carrying  on  extensive  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  “exchanging  his  goods  for  pinkroot, 
liickory-nut  oil,  and  peltries  of  all  kinds.”  Mordecai 
believed  that  the  Indians  were  originally  Jews.  Pick¬ 
ett  is  authority  for  Mordecai ’s  assertion  that  in  their 
green-corn  dances  he  had  often  heard  the  Indians 
utter,  in  grateful  tones,  “Yavoyalia!  Yavoyalia!” 
He  was  always  informed  by  the  Indians  that  this 
meant  Jehovah,  or  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  they 
were  then  returning  thanks  for  the  abundant  harvest 
with  which  they  had  been  blessed.  In  October,  1802, 
Abram  Mordecai  established  a  cotton-gin,  which  was 
the  first  built  in  the  state  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  by  two  Jews,  Lyons  and  Barnett  of 
Georgia,  “who  brought  their  tools,  gin-saws,  and 
other  material  from  that  state  on  packliorses.” 

Jews  settled  in  the  towns  of  Claiborne  and  Union- 
town  as  early  as  1840,  and  in  Selma,  Huntsville, 
and  Demopolis  about  1850.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  concerted  movement  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  congregation  in  Alabama  until  1841.  In 
that  year  a  number  of  Jews  of  Mobile  united  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  ceme¬ 
tery .  The  court  records  show  that  the  congregation 
Sha'arai  Shomayim  purchased  from  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  four  lots  for  burial  purposes  at  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  deed  was  signed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
Edward  Hall,  and  attested  by  the  clerk,  II.  P.  Ensign, 

J  une  22, 1841.  Religious  services  were 
The  First  held  by  the  members  of  this  congrega- 
Con-  tion  during  the  years  1842  and  1843 
gregation.  at  the  residence  "of  B.  L.  Tim;  but 
not  until  Jan.  25,  1844,  was  the  congre¬ 
gation  duly  incorporated.  Its  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  with  the  name  of  the  organization  printed  in 
Hebrew  letters,  were  then  recorded  in  the  probate 
court  at  Mobile. 

Montgomery  was  the  next  city  to  form  a  permanent 
congregation,  which  was  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  Kahal  Montgomery,  April  12,  1852. 
It  dedicated  its  first  synagogue  March  8,  1862.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Jacobson,  of  Mobile,  a  congregation 
with  an  officiating  rabbi  was  organized  in  Claiborne 
in  1855.  Most  of  the  Jews  left  Claiborne,  however, 
and  the  congregation  passed  out  of  existence. 

Jewish  congregations  have  since  been  formed  in 
Selma,  Birmingham,  Huntsville,  Demopolis,  Annis¬ 
ton,  and  Uniontown.  All  of  them  have  well-equipped 
Sabbath-schools  and  organized  benevolent  societies, 
which  distribute  annually  among  the  poor  more  than 
310, 000.  During  the  year  1900  the  cities  of  Huntsville 
and  Selma  dedicated  new  synagogues ;  and  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  one  was  in  course  of  construction. 

Educational  and  literary  societies  are  connected 
with  the  congregations  in  Birmingham,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  and  Mobile,  each  of  which  cities  has  a  local  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  aim  of 
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the  congregational  societies  and  the  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  to  foster  a  closer  study 
of  the  Bible  and  a  deeper  knowledge 
Educa-  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  The 
tional  In-  order  B’ne  BTith  is  represented  in 
stitutions.  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
Selma,  Huntsville,  Anniston,  Demopo- 
lis  aild  Uniontown.  Sheffield,  with  about  3,000  in¬ 
habitants,  has  a  Jewish  cemetery  and  a  Sabbath- 

SC  When  Sheffield  was  laid  out  in  1884 by  a  land  com¬ 
pany,  two  Jewish  brothers  by  the  name  of  Moses,  ot 
Montgomery,  were  among  the  prime  movers^  in  the 
enterprise.  Capt.  Alfred  II.  Moses,  who  had  been  m 
the  Confederate  service,  was  the  first  manager  of  the 
company ;  and  under  his  able  administration  the  un¬ 
dertaking  prospered.  At  the  outset  lots  were  set 
apart  for  a  Jewish  house  of  worship ;  and  separate 
grounds  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  were  laid  out.  The 
first  postmaster  of  Sheffield  was  Morris  Nathan  wdio 
received  his  appointment  from  President  Cleveland. 

Philip  Phillips  was  a  prominent  Jew  who  lived  in 
Alabama  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  removed  to  Mobile  m  lodo. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1844;  the  next 
year  he  published  a  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court ;  in  1851  he  was  returned  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  Congress 
over  Hon.  Eliliu  Lockwood,  of  Mobile  count}'.  Mu 
William  Garrett  in  liis  “Reminiscences  of  Public 
Men  in  Alabama”  says  that  “Philip  Phillips  left 
Congress  with  a  national  reputation  of  which  any 
man  might  feel  proud.”  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was 
a  resident  of  Montgomery  during  the  years  1862-6o. 
He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in 
1861,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  appointed 
acting  secretary  of  war;  but  on  being 
Prominent  censured  by  a  congressional  commit- 
Jews.  tee  he  resigned  his  office  after  having 
held  it  for  six  months.  He  continued 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  Jefferson  D”vis,  and  was 
by  him  appointed  secretary  of  state.  Solomon  Hey  - 
denfeldt,  who  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
moved  to  Alabama,  Tallapoosa  county,  when  that 
county  was  first  settled.  He  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  county  court  of  Tallapoosa  in  1840,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Russell  county,  where  he  practised 
law  for  several  years.  He  then  went  to  California, 
where  lie  became  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  His 
brother,  Elkin  Heydenfeldt,  was  also  an  attorney  of 
some  standing  in  Tallapoosa  county.  Adolph  Pros- 
kauer,  who  had  been  major  in  the  Confederate  army, 
served  one  term  in  the  legislature  in  the  year  186b, 
as  did  Nathan  Straus  in  1870.  Solomon  Block,  ot 
Camden,  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  for  sev¬ 
eral  terms.  .  _  ^  .  .  , 

Jews  of  Alabama  have  been  appointed  to  the  high¬ 
est  offices  in  the  gift  of  tlieir  respective  communities. 
They  are  found  as  mayors,  presidents  of  chambers 
of  commerce  and  of  cotton  exchanges,  of  the  boaids 
of  education  and  of  the  public  schools,  membeis  of 
the  council,  and  in  many  similar  important  positions. 
Benjamin  M.  Mayer  was,  in  1900,  editor  of  the -“  Bir¬ 
mingham  Age-Herald,”  and  Emil  Lesser  was  editor 
of  the  “  Birmingham  Courier  ”  (German).  Emanuel 
Lehman,  the  philanthropist,  lived  for  many  years  m 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Robert  Loveman,  a  resident  ot 
Tuscaloosa  during  1890-93,  is  a  lyric  poet  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  merit.  During  his  residence  at  Tuscaloosa  the 
Burton  Printing  Company  of  that  city  printed  for 
him  two  small  collections  of  poems;  see  Stedman‘s 
“American  Anthology,”  1900.  . 

In  his  book,  “  The  American  J ew  as  Patriot  ,  boldier. 


and  Citizen,”  Simon  Wolf  has  recorded  the  names  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  of  Alabama  who 
fought  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  of  more  than 
forty  Jews  who  volunteered  in  the  state  regiments 
during  the  Spanish- American  war  of  1898.  Philip 
Stern,  of  Montgomery,  has  held  various  posts  in  the 
regular  army,  and  is  now  (1901)  captain  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Alabama  infantry,  serving  in  the  Philippines. 

The  population  of  Alabama,  according  to  the  cen- 
susof  1900,  is  1,828,697,  which  total  includes  6,000  to 
7, 000  J  ewe.  J  ews  are  found  in  almost 
Statistics,  every  occupation  in  which  other  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state  are  engaged. 

Very  few  articles  and  no  books  are  published 
which,  bear  upon  the  Jews  or  the  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  Alabama;  and  the  early 
congregational  records  have,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  been  lost.  In  cases  where  the  latter  have 
been  preserved  they  have  been  so  imperfeetty  kept 
that  few7  correct  or  important  data  can  be  gathered 
from  them. 

Bibliography  :  In  1895  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  in  an  article  on  The 
Pioneer  Churches  of  Mobile ,  in  the  Hu  Shy  JS  y,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Mobile,  re¬ 
published  in  the  Mobile  Register ,  makes  passing  reference  to 
the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  congregation  at 
Mobile.  The  Jewish  Ledger  of  New  Orleans,  May  19, 1899, 
published  a  Mobile  edition  of  its  paper,  containing  articles  by 
Henry  Hanan,  8.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Mark  J.  Lehman  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Sha^arai  Shomayim  congregation  and  on 
the  work  of  its  various  organizations.  The  Jewish  Ledger , 
in  a  Birmingham  edition,  May  18, 1900,  described  thereligmus, 
charitable,  and  other  organizations  of  the  Jews  of  Birming¬ 
ham;  seealsoStatisticsoftheJewsof  the  United  States,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  1880 ; 
and  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  o660  and  o6bl. 

T.  S. 

AL AB ARCH :  The  title  of  an  official  wdio  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
during  the  Grecian  period.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  dla(3apxvg  ( alabarches ),  and,  therefore,  the  orig¬ 
inal  nature  of  the  office,  is  obscure.  In  former  times 
it  wTas  customary  to  derive  it  from  alq  ( hals ,  sea), 
which  derivation  might  indicate  dominion  over  the 
sea.  The  word  is,  however,  also  written  apafidpxnq, 
and  in  Latin  arabarches ,  for  wdiich  reason  some  think 
the  term  indicates  dominion  over  Arabia-— the  old 
name  of  the  part  of  Egypt  east  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  liowr  a  Jew,  even  if  he  were  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  congregation  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  could  be  called  ruler  of  Arabia. .  The  trend  of 
modern  opinion  is  to  connect  it  wdth  the  Greek 
term  for  ink,  alalia  (alaba),  taking  ink  in  the  sense 
of  waiting  {script urci),  wdiich,  in  those  days,  was  a 
token  for  tax  ( vectigal ).  Such  a  derivation  wrould 
imply  that  the  Alabarcli  was  a  farmer  of  taxes,  cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  and,  judging 
by  inscriptions  wdiich  give  a  similar  title  to  an  office 
of  the  Thebaid  in  Egypt,  he  must  also  have  collected 
the  toll  on  animals  passing  through  the  country. 
Strabo  (quoted  by  Josephus,  “  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2),  who 
was  in  Egypt  about  24  b.c.,  calls  the  governor  of 
the  Jewrs  “  ethnarcli  ”  (kdv&pxvc),  and  remarks  that  he 
ruled  over  the  Jew's  as  over  an  autonomous  commu¬ 
nity  («C  t Tolire'iag  apx^v  avrors?wvg)  If  the  term 

as  used  by  Strabo  is  correct,  then  the  Alabarcli  must 
have  been  knowm  among  the  heathen  as  etlmarck ; 
so  that  one  would  surmise  that  the  term  a/^apxm 
was  used  only  by  the  Jews.  Strabo’s  ethnareh  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Alabarcli,  without  rur- 
ther  question ;  but  Franz  is  of  the  opinion  (  C.  I.  Or. 
hi.  291a)  that  the  Alabarcli  was  only  a  subordinate 
functionary  of  the  ethnarcli,  Gratz("  Monatsschiift 
xxx  206)  considers  the  alabarclis  to  be  descendants 
of  the  priest  Onias,  who  emigrated  to  Egypt ;  and  he 
includes  the  generals  Hilkias  and  Ananias  among 
the  alabarclis,  though  authority  for  this  is  lacking. 


Alabaster 

Alatino 
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The  following  alabarchs  are  known  by  name:  1, 
Alexander  Lysimachus.  2.  Julius  Alexander 
Lysimachus,  son  of  the  preceding.  The  name  Ju¬ 
lius  was  also  borne  by  his  brother  Tiberius  (Ju¬ 
lius)  Alexander  (who  afterward  became  prefect  of 
Egypt)*  probably  in  honor  of  the  imperial  family 
of  the  Julii.  The  Herodians  belonged  also  to  tlie 
gens  Julia;  and  Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I., 
who  bore  the  cognomen  Julia,  was  married  to  Mar¬ 
cus,  son  of  the  Alabarch  Alexander.  This  Marcus 
appears  to  have  died  early  (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  1),  for 
Berenice  immediately  after  married  another.  3 .  De¬ 
metrius  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §  3). 

Philo  relates  that  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Alabarchs,  the  Emperor  Augustus  appointed  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Elders  (; yepovaia )  for  the  Jewish  community  of 
Alexandria :  but  in  an  edict  of  Claudius  it  is  stated 
that,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  Alabarchs,  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  Philo  was 
himself  descended  from  the  Alabarch  family  (“  Ant.  ” 
xviii.  8,  §  l),and  was  either  the  brother  or  the  nephew 
of  Alexander  Lysimachus.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  of  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
line  of  Alabarchs.  It  may  have  ceased  during  the 
disturbances  under  Trajan.  The  brothers  Julianus 
and  Pappus,  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  during  this  re¬ 
volt,  were  indeed  natives  of  Alexandria,  but  were 
not  Alabarchs.  Tannaites  of  the  second  century 
would  appear  to  allude  to  the  Alabarchs  (see  Sifre, 
Deut.  1,  end ;  Talk.  Deut.  §  792).  In  the  Talmud  there 
is  no  mention  of  them.  Griitz  lias  made  it  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Nikanor  after  whom  certain  gates  of 
the  Temple— often  mentioned  in  the  Mishnali,  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  Midrash — were  named,  and  who  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  public  benefactor  and  undoubtedly  a  wealthy 
man,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Alabarchs. 

Bibliography  :  Haeckermann,  in  Jahn’s  JSfeue  JahfbUcher 
fur  Klassische  Philologies  1849,  xv.  suppl.,  pp.  450-566; 
Gratz,  Die  Jlldischen  Ethnarchen  Oder  Alabarch  en  in 
Alexandria^  in  MonatsschrifU  1876 ;  Schurer,  Die  Alabar¬ 
ch  en  in  JEgypten  ( Zeit .  filr  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie , 
xviii.  13) ;  Marquardt,  ROmische  Staatsvenvaltung%  i.  289 ; 
Berliner,  Magazine  xx.  143 ;  Willrich,  Judcn  und  Grieclicn, 
p.  141;  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria i,  p.  5,  note  3;  Til. 
Reinach,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  1893,  xxvii.  80. 

S.  Kr. 

ALABASTER :  The  Alabaster  of  the  ancients 
was  the  stalagmitic  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  differed  from  what  now  is  commonly  known  as 
Alabaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime.  From  this 
material  vases  were  made  to  hold  unguents  (see 
Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark,  xiv.  3;  Luke,  vii.  37).  Grad¬ 
ually  the  vases  themselves  were  called  Alabasters ; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lation,  alabastron,  in  II  (IV)  Kings,  xxi.  13.  Alabaster 
is  still  obtained  from  mines  in  the  province  of  Oran 
in  Algeria;  it  was  found  also  in  Thebes  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris.  In  Assyria  it  was  used 
in  bas-relief  and  was  called  pilu ,  though  this  term 
was  a  general  one  applied  to  various  kinds  of  hard 
stones.  Its  employment  can  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  ninth  centuiy  b.c.  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
even  at  an  earlier  period  there  was  trade  in  Alabaster 
in  Babylonia,  since  the  mineral  is  not  found  in  south¬ 
ern  Mesopotamia.  It  was  usually  grayish  and  stri¬ 
ated  in  appearance.  G.  B.  L. 

ALAISH :  The  name  of  a  Spanish- Jewish  fam¬ 
ily,  which  occurs  in  various  forms ;  usually  preceded 
by  “abu.”  Abu-al-‘aish  means  in  Arabic  “Father 
of  Life  ”  or  “  Father  of  Bread.  ”  In  the  form  Bolaix  1 
(compare  the  Arabic  Belcasem  for  Abu  al-Kasim)  it  j 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Barcelona  Jews  of  the  year  1391  i 
(“Bev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  70).  A  Qag  Abenayx  (Isaac  \ 
ibn  al-Aish)  was  almojariff  of  Queen  Maria  (id.).  ' 


A  Solomon  ibn  Aish  is  cited  in  a  manuscript  which 
-  once  belonged  to  Carmoly,  as  well  as  in  Samuel 
Zarza’s  “  Mekor  Hayyim  ”  (fol.  54).  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  physician  Solomon  ibn  Gais  ben 
Baruch,  who  died  in  Seville,  Siwan,  5105  (=  1345) 
(“  Hebr.  Bibl.  ”  xix.  93).  Joseph  ibn  Alaish  was  rabbi 
in  Alcala  (“Algaish”  of  Wiener  and  Ka}?-serling), 
Menahem  ben  Aaron  ben  Zerah  tells  us  in  his  “  Zedah 
la-Derek  ”  that  he  “studied  with  Joseph  particularly 
the  Tosafotof  R.  Perez,  which  were  greatlyin  vogue 
in  his  day  ”  (Gross,  “  Gallia  Judaica,”  pp.  566  et  seq.). 
According  to  the  text  in  Neubauer  (“Mediaeval  Jew¬ 
ish  Chronicles,”  ii.  244),  Joseph  died  in  the  year  1349, 
and  not  1361  (Wiener,  “  ‘Emek  ha-Baka,  ”  p.  185 ;  Kay- 
serling,  “  Juden  in  Navarra,”  p.  84).  An  Abolays  is 
the  supposed  translator  into  Arabic  of  a  Chaldean 
book  on  the  magic  powers  of  various  stones  (Stein- 
sehneider,  “  Hebr.  Uebers.  ”  p.  238 ;  “  Z.  D.  M.  G.  ”  xlix. 
268).  The  modem  form  of  the  name  is  Belais  or 
Balaiss. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl  xvi.  61 ;  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.  xi.  481.  On  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Yaez 
see  Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  93. 

G. 

ALAMAN,  ASHKENAZI,  or  DEUTSCH: 

Name  of  a  many- branched  and  wide-spread  Jewish 
family  in  the  Turkish  empire,  whose  ancestor,  Joseph, 
ben  Solomon  of  Ofen  (Buda),  Hungary,  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  hand  over 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  Ofen  to  the  sultan  Solyman 
I.,  who  was  then  advancing  against  it  with  his  army 
(1529).  Joseph,  who  afterward  settled  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  received  for  himself,  his  sons  Satina  and 
Joseph,  and  their  posterity,  the  privilege  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  taxes  and  duties,  and  from  compulsory 
service  for  all  time  to  come.  The  privilege  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  firman,  and  has  been  successively  rati¬ 
fied  by  all  Ottoman  rulers  up  to  the  present  time 
(1901).  Descendants  of  the  Alamans,  numbering 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  still  live  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus,  Gallipoli,  Cairo, 
and  several  places  in  Bulgaria. 

Bibliography  :  Yosef  Da" at  or  El  Progreso ,  a  Spanish-He- 
brew  journal,  published  by  Abraham  Danon,  Constantinople, 
i.  No.  1  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALAMETH :  Son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (I  Cliron.  vii.  8).  G.  B.  L. 

ALAMI,  SOLOMON :  An  ethical  writer  who 
lived  in  Portugal  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  contemporary  of  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran 
(^'S&n).  He  is  known  through  his  ethical  treatise 
“  Iggeret  Musar,  ”  which  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  to  one  of  his  disciples  in  1415.  He  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Castile,  and  Aragon  in  1391.  Alami  considers 
these  and  other  severe  trials  inflicted  upon  the  Span¬ 
ish  Jews  as  the  effect  of,  and  a  punishment  for,  the 
moral  and  religious  decadence  into  which  his  core¬ 
ligionists  had  fallen;  and  he  holds  before  his  breth¬ 
ren  a  mirror  of  the  moral  degeneration  extending 
through  all  circles  of  Jewish  society. 

“Let  us  search,”  he  says  in  his  book,  “for  the  source  of  all 
these  trials  and  sufferings,  and  we  shall  find  that  a  state  of  dis¬ 
solution  prevails  in  the  midst  of  us ;  that  an  evil  spirit  pervades 
our  camp,  which  has  split  us  into  two  parties.  There  are  those 
of  our  brethren  who  expend  all  their  energies  in  solving  Tal¬ 
mudic  problems  and  in  writing  numberless  commentaries  and 
novelise  dealing  in  minute  distinctions  and  interpretations,  full 
of  useless  subtleties  as  thin  as  cobwebs.  They  diffuse  darkness 
instead  of  light,  and  lower  respect  for  the  Law.  Others,  again, 
clothe  the  Torah  in  strange  garments,  deck  it  with  Grecian  and 
other  an ti-Jewish  ornaments,  and  endeavor  to  harmonize  it  with 
philosophy,  which  can  only  be  detrimental  to  religion  and  lead 
ultimately  to  its  decay.  Worse  than  these,  however,  are  the 
frivolous  persons  who  have  not  acquired  substantial  knowledge, 
but,  relying  upon  the  smattering  of  Greek  that  they  possess, 
venture  to  ridicule  tradition  and  to  contemn  the  commandments 
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of  the  Holv  Law.  Such  frivolity  prevails,  above  all,  among  the 
wealthy.  We  find  these  evil  qualities  among  the  proud  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  congregations,  who  have  grown  rich  through 
dealing  in  money.  They  cast  off  everything  that  reminds  them 
of  theff  Judaism  ;  they  seek  to  dazzle  by  princely  luxury ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  array  themselves  in  jewels  like  pnneesses, 
nnrl  swelled  with  pride,  they  deem  themselves  the  princes  of  the 
land  Therefore  the  great  punishment  came :  it  was  inevitable. 
H?w  much  on?  rich  coreligionists  could  learn  f rom  their  Chns- 
tian  neighbors !  The  Christian  princes  and  grandees  rival  one 
another  hi  efforts  to  promote  and  uphold  their  rel^on  and  to 
train  their  vouth  in  the  pious  sentiments  of  their  ancestors. 
Our  Jewish  rich  despise  their  faith,  and  permit  the  teachers  of 
religion  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  poverty. 

The  Hebrew  style  of  the  letter  is  dignified  and 
impassioned;  and  its  moral  admonition  reveals  the 
noble  courage  of  Alami.  Each  section  of  the 
“Iggeret  Musar”  is  preceded  by  a  Biblical  verse 
suggesting  its  contents.  .  .  - 

Zunz  published  an  abridged  German  translation  of 

part  of  it  in  Busch’s  “  Jalirbuch  fur  Israelite!,  iv. 
(Vienna,  1844),  and  this  also  appeared  in  his  Gesam- 
melte  Schrif  ten,  ”  ii.  177.  An  earlier  edition  appeared 
in  Venice  in  171a,  as  “Iggeret  lia-Hqkmah  weha- 
Emunali”  (Letter  on  Wisdom  and  Faith);  but  the 
name  of  the  author  was  corrupted  to  Solomon  ben 
Lahmi  The  best  edition  now  extant  of  Alami  s  work 
is  that  issued  by  Jellinek  (Vienna,  1872).  Extracts  of 
the  “  Iggeret  ”  are  given  in  “  Or  ha-Hayyim  of  Jo- 
seph  Jaabez  and  in  Reggio’s  “  Ha-Torali  weha-Philo- 
sophia.”  On  the  name  Alami,  see  Steinsclmeider, 
“Jew.  Quart,  Rev.”  xi.  486.  S.  B. 

ALASHKAR :  A  Spanish-Jewish  family  whose 
name  was  probably  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 

meaning  “red.”  .  . 

The  first  member  of  the  Alashkar  family  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  is  Samuel  the  physi¬ 
cian,  who  lived  at  Seville  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  son  Judah,  also  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and,  like  his  father,  an  influential  member  ot 
the  Jewish  community  of  Seville,  claimed  to  have 
received,  in  a  dream,  a  visit  from  an  angel,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  month  of  Siwan,  5151  ( =1391),  the 
downfall  of  the  town  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Spain.  On  the  advice  of  this  angel,  Judah  emi¬ 
grated,  with  his  son  Moses,  to  “Malaca  on  the 
seacoast”— that  is,  to  Malaga— and  Ins  family  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  fiom 
Spain  In  1492  Judah  and  Joseph,  sons  of  Moses, 
emigrated  to  Algeria;  the  former  settling  at  Mos 
tao-anem,  and  the  latter  at  TlemQen,  where  he  soon 
became  the  chief  of  the  rabbinical  school.  Joseph 
is  the  author  of  several  treatises  and  commentaries, 
of  which  one  has  been  lost;  the  others  are  still 

111  Moses'b!’ Isaac  Alashkar,  member  of  another 
branch  of  the  family,  lived  in  Egypt,  hut  subse- 
ciuently  resided  in  Jerusalem,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth.  He  was  prominent  among  contem¬ 
poraneous  rabbis;  and  his  opinions  were  held  m 
esteem  throughout  the  Levant,  and  even  in  Ital}^. 
In  a  letter  to  Elijah  ha-Levi— the  teacher  of  Elijah 
Mizrahi — lie  complained  that  liis  large  correspond¬ 
ence  deprived  him  of  much  of  the  time  due  to  Ins 
professional  duties.  The  two  following  are  the 
most  important  of  his  works:  (1)  Ilassagot  (Cut- 
ical  Notes),  in  which  he  demolishes  the  whole  dog¬ 
matical  structure  built  up  in  Shem-Tob  ben  Shem 
Tob’s  “Sefer  lia-Emunot”;  (2)  Responsa,  1M  m 
number.  Both  were  printed  together  at  Sabbionetta: 
1553.  A  separate  edition  of  the  “Hassagot  ap¬ 
peared  three  years  later  at  Ferrara.  This  collection, 
which  reached  even  distant  Jewish  communities,  is 
of  importance  for  the  geographical  names  m  rab¬ 
binical  waitings  and  in  bills -of  divorce. 


Abraham  b.  Moses  Alashkar:  A  Talmudic 
scholar;  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  on 
ritual  topics  with  his  father,  Moses  Alashkar,  in 
whose  “Responsa”  he  is  often  mentioned and  like¬ 
wise  with  Joseph  Caro,  who  answered  him  in  his 
“  Responsa  Eben  ha-Ezer  ”  and  in  the  “  Abkat  Rokel.  ” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Quart .  Eev.vi.  400,  x.  133,  xii.  119; 
Ozar  Nehmad ,  iff.  105;  Stemschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  l<bo, 
Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  30;  Michael,  Or  lia-IIayijim ,  No.  45. 

W.  M.—  M.  B. 

ALATINO  :  A  notable  family  of  Jews  that  set¬ 
tled  in  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  of  science.  Its  prominence 
originated  with  three  brothers,  Jehiel,  Vitale,  and. 
Moses,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Spoleto,  where  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  practise  of  medicine, 
and  also  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy.  Both 
Vitale  and  Moses  are  favorably  mentioned  m  Tira- 
bosclii’s  “  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.” 

Bonajuto  (Azriel  Pethahiah)  Alatino  was  not 
only  a  distinguished  physician,  hut  he  also  acquhed 
no  inconsiderable  reputation  as  a  rabbi,  which  office 
he  accepted  in  1600.  His  notes  upon  the  “  Shulhan 
‘Aruk’’  are  quoted  as  authoritative  (“Piske  Keca- 
nati  lia-Aharonim,”  xxiv.).  He  also  showed  him¬ 
self  a  valiant  defender  of  the  faith  by  advocating 
the  Jewish  side  in  a  public  debate  on  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  disputation,  which 
took  place  in  April,  1617,  was  ordered  by  the  pontif¬ 
ical  legate  in  Ferrara;  and  Alatino’s  opponent  was 
the  Jesuit  Alfonso  Ceracciolo.  When  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  first  published  this  debate,  VY  ik- 
kuah  ‘al  Nizhiyut  lia-Torah  ”  (Debate  on  the  Eternity 
of  the  Law),  Leghorn,  1876,  he  was  not  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  learned  Israelite,  hut  a  few  years  later,  when 
he  removed  to  Ferrara,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  another  copy  of  the  manuscript,  upon  which  was 
noted  “  A  Debate  held  at  Ferrara  by  the  learned  phy¬ 
sician  Rabbi  Azriel  Alatino V  XT’  ’(The  memory  of 
the  righteous  be  blessed !).  In  16..1  Alatmo  v,  as  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sent  by  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Ferrara  to  the  legate,  with  the  view  of  pie¬ 
venting  the  closing  of  the  Ghetto. 

Nepf-Gliirondi  (“Toledot  Gedole  1  Israel”  p.  290), 
the  authority,  here,  referring  to  Alatmo  s  death  by 
the  formula  V'VT.  mentions  among  his  works  one 
under  the  title  “Toratlia-Mukzeli  ’’  dealing  with  the 
laws  of  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  a  pescik  (rabbin¬ 
ical  decision),  in  which  he  opposes  the  opinion  of 
R  Nathaniel  Trabotti.  No  other  notices  of  him 
are  known  to  exist.  His  son  Moses  Amram  ap- 
parentlv  succeeded  him  in  the  rabbinical  office,  fo 
in  the  list  of  rabbis  of  Ferrara  there  occurs,  under 
flate  of  1648,  tlie  name  of  Moses  Amram,  son  ot  K. 
Azriel  Alatino.  Under  date  of  1645  we  read  tlie  name 
of  Moses,  the  son  of  Hayyim  Alatmo,  viio  appeal 
to  have  been  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned _V  tale. 

Two  members  of  this  family  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  eighteenth  century :  Giuseppe  Bene¬ 
detto  Alatino  (died  1736)  established  a  fund  fiom 
which  two  Jewish  women  of  Ferrara  were  to  recen  e 
annually  a  dower  (Pesaro,  “  Appendice  alle  Memone 
Storiche”  etc.,  p.  31);  while  Ronajuto  Alatino 
was  a  much-admired  preacher  in  Padua,  m  the  syn- 
ao-ogue  of  R.  Isaac  Raphael  Fmzi. 

Buimoc.raphy :  Steinsclmeider,  Hebr.  Uebcrs-V- 126,  note  12b ; 
B  Nepi-Ghiroudi,  Toledot  Geclole  1 1 erael,  p.  1-8.  &  j 

Jehiel  Alatino,  probably  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
established  himself  iu  Todi,  where  Ins  nephew  David 
de  Pomis  found  him  in  1532  in  comfortable  cncuni- 
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stances,  as  lie  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Hebrew 
“ Zemah  David.”  He  describes  Alatino  as  a  re¬ 
nowned  physician,  and  states  that  he  learned  a  great 
deal  through  intercourse  with  him.  When  De  Pomis 
wrote  this  (1587),  Jeliiel  was  already  dead,  since 
he  adds,  in  mentioning  his  name,  (“of  blessed 
memory  ”). 

Moses  Alatino,  born  in  1529,  was  the  half- 
brother  of  Jeliiel  (see  preface  to  “Zemah  David”). 
Moses’  version  of  Themistius’  paraphrase  of  the  four 
books  of  Aristotle’s  “De  Ccelo,”  printed  at  Yenice, 
1574,  by  Simone  Galignano,  gives  several  important 
facts.  In  the  dedication  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d’Este 
(Aug.  1,  1573)  Moses  relates  liow,  at  the  time  that 
he  studied  philosophy  at  Perugia  under  Francesco 
Piccolomini,  he  came  into  possession  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  manuscript,  containing  a  version  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  “De  Ccelo,”  and,  overjoyed  by  so  precious  a 
discovery,  showed  it  to  Bartolomeo  Eustacchio,  the 
professor  of  medicine,  who  was  also  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  to  his  own  brother  Vitale.  Both  were 
greatly  pleased  with  the  discovery. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  (1568-73),  Moses 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  this  He¬ 
brew  paraphrase  into  Latin,  fully  confident  that  he 
would  thereby  produce  a  work  of  much  value  to 
students.  Owing,  however,  to  protracted  ill-health, 
he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work.  On  his  re¬ 
covery  he  was  urged  by  several  scholars  to  finish 
liis  task,  among  whom  Benedetto  Mangiolli  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  may  be 
mentioned.  Following  the  dedication  of  this  work 
is  a  preface  addressed  particularly  to  students  of 
philosophy.  Here  Alatino  gives  briefly  the  history 
of  this  important  paraphrase,  which  in  the  time  of 
Averroes  (Ibn  Boslid)  was  translated  into  Arabic 
and  afterward  into  Hebrew.  He  referred  also  to  the 
many  difficulties  overcome  in  turning  it  into  Latin, 
particularly  the  finding  of  clear  interpretations  for 
obscure  passages,  as  well  as  for  the  Arabic  expres¬ 
sions  used  by  the  Hebrew  translator.  Fortunately 
Alatino  obtained  the  assistance  he  desired  from  a 
physician  and  philosopher,  Elia  Nolano,  or  Elijah  ben 
Joseph  of  Nola,  as  has  been  shown  by  Kaufmann 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxv.  296  et  seq.).  1ST.  Briill 
has  published  some  fragments  of  this  dedication, 
together  with  the  preface  (“  Central-Anzeiger  fur 
Judisehe  Litteratur,”  Frankfort-on -the-Main,  1891, 
pp.  13  set  seq.).  But  he  omits,  among  other  things,  the 
beginning  of  the  preface,  which  reads:  “Last  year  1 
went  to  the  hot  springs  of  Padua  in  company  with  1113' 
illustrious  and  most  worthy  master,  Camillo  Varani, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  myself  of  a  peculiar  and 
chronic  disease,  and  when  the  cure  was  effected 
nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  go  to  the 
magnificent  lord  Francesco  Piccolomini,  the  philos¬ 
opher  earned  in  every  species  of  science  and  mv 
most  renowned  and  beloved  teacher  of  philosophy, 
in  order  to  greet  him.”  Some  time  previously  Pic¬ 
colomini  had  been  transferred  from  Perugia  to 
Padua,  and  Alatino,  his  old  pupil,  visited  him,  in 
order  to  show  him  his  version  of  Themistius’  “De 
Ccelo,”  although  as  yet  not  corrected,  and  to  obtain 
his  opinion  of  it.  Piccolomini  examined  a  number 
of  passages  and  encouraged  Alatino  to  complete 
the  work.  Camillo  Yarani  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ere  ole  (Hercules),  last  duke  of  Camerin  o;  and  it  is 
significant  that  Moses  Alatino  always  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  masters  and  the  confidence  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons.  De  Pomis  states  that  all  Ferrara 
held  Alatino  in  great  esteem,  and  that  he  also  derived 
much  satisfaction  from  his  own  son.  The  son,  whom 
De  Pomis  does  not  mention  by  name,  was  doubtless 
the  learned  physician  and  rabbi  Bonajuto.  Eman¬ 


uel  Alatino,  also  a  son  of  Moses,  can  only  have  been 
a  child  at  this  time,  since  he  died  a  young  man  in 
1605  (“Luhot  Abanim,”  p.  125).  The  version  of  the 
Canons  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina)  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  completed,  but  Moses  and  Bonajuto 
were  still  busity  occupied  with  it  in  July,  1592,  as 
is  stated  in  the  licentia  medencli  (physician’s  di¬ 
ploma)  conferred  /upon  each  of  them  by  Pope  Clem¬ 
ent  VIII.  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xix.  135).  Moses  sub¬ 
sequently  became  intimate  with  Josef  Zarphati,  a 
Moroccan  Jew,  who  afterward  renounced  Judaism, 
and,  as  Andrea  de  Monte,  became  one  of  the  most 
notorious  inquisitors.  Retying. upon  their  former 
friendship,  Alatino  in  1577  wrote  to  the  monk,  tell¬ 
ing  him  of  his  own  studies,  and  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  De  Monte  to  deal  more  magnanimously  with 
Hebrew  books.  This  letter,  with  two  others  written 
subsequently,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  S.  II.  Mar- 
gulics,  of  Florence. 

A  certain  Moses  Amram  Alatino  writes  to  his 
brother  Baruch  Abram  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vey  the  idea  that  he  was  a  Marano  and  desired  to 
enter  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  even  at  an  advanced 
age.  But  in  all  probability  he  is  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  celebrated  physician  and  philosopher. 
Moses  Alatino, .  the  brother  of  Vitale  and  Jeliiel,  must 
be  identical  with  the  Moses  Amram  whose  epitaph 
is  given  in  “Luhot  Abanim,”  No.  45.  The  date  of 
the  epitaph,  Nisan  29,  5365,  corresponds  with  the 
date  April  17,  1605,  in  the  mortuary  record  of  the 
|  Jewish  community  of  Yenice,  which  mentions  a 
Moses  Alatino.  Alatino  translated  the  commentaiy 
of  Galen  on  the  ■work  of  Hippocrates,  “De  Acre 
Aquis  et  Locis,”  from  the  Hebrew  of  Solomon  b. 
Nathan  lia-Meati  into  Latin.  Several  editions  of  this 
translation  have  been  published  (Steinsclmeider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  1768). 

Vitale  Alatino  was  known  as  of  high  repute  in 
S  pole  to,  and  throughout  Umbria,  as  De  Pomis  states 
in  his  “De  Medico  Hcbraeo,”  where  he  records  that 
among  the  various  persons  treated  by  Vitale  were 
Pope  Julius  III.  (1550-55)  and  a  certain  Bartolomeo 
Eustacchio,  a  physician  and  anatomist,  who  called 
Vitale  to  Perugia,  G.  J. 

ALATRI,  CRESCENZO:  Italian  writer;  born 
at  Rome,  1825 ;  died  February  12, 1897.  '  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Talmud  Torah  of  liis  native  city,  and 
graduated  as  rabbi,  but  never  held  any  office.  Ala¬ 
tri  was  the  author  of  a  “History  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,”  several  extracts  of  which  were  published 
in  the  “Educatore  Israeli ta”  (1856),  pp.  262  et  seq. 
This  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  Italian  and  French  translator  of 
Moses  Kazan’s  Hebrew  poems,  and  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Societa  di  Fratellanza,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  educate  poor  Jewish  children  and  to 
promote  arts  and  handicrafts  among  the  Jewish 
population. 

Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Judcn  in 
Horn ,  ii.  372,  404. 

M.  B. 

ALATRI,  GIACOMO  :  Italian  banker  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist  ;  son  of  Samuel  Alatri ;  born  at  Rome  in 
1833;  died  there  March  9, 1889.  He  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Banca  Romana,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  resigned  when,  in  1881,  his  propositions  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  bank  were  rejected.  The 
subsequent  history  of  that  institution,  its  ultimate 
bankruptcy  in  1S93,  and  the  grave  political  disturb¬ 
ances  occasioned  by  it  throughout  Italy,  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  courageous  stand  taken  by  Alatri.  His 
chief  philanthropic  efforts  were  directed  toward  or¬ 
ganizing  kindergartens  for  the  Jewish  poor,  to  the 
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success  of  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies.  Alatri 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six— two  months  before  his 
father.  His  work  on  bank  reform,  entitled  “Sul 
Riordinamento  delle  Banche  d’Emissione  in  Italia,” 
was  published  in  Home  in  1888. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  ii.  185, 
209, 212-313.  B 

ALATRI,  SAMUEL :  Italian  politician,  com¬ 
munal  worker,  and  orator ;  born  at  Rome  in  1805 ;  died 
there  May  20,  1889.  For  more  than  sixty  years  he 
led  the  Jewish  community  of  his  native  city,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  its  contests  for  religious  and  polit¬ 
ical  freedom.  His  public  career  began  at  an  early  age. 
When  only  twenty-three  years  old  he  was  called  upon 
to  enter  the  council  of  the  community,  the  material 
and  spiritual  interests  of  which  he  thereafter  served 

with  zeal  and  devotion. 
From  1840  to  1865  he 
made  annual  tours  to 
foreign  countries,  com¬ 
ing  thereby  in  contact 
with  prominent  Jews 
in  France  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes  and  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  struggle 
for  justice.  Knowing, 
however,  that,  in  order 
to’  lead  to  happiness, 
freedom  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  educa¬ 
tion,  Alatri  devoted  his 
special  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  scholastic  institu¬ 
tions,  accumulating  ex¬ 
perience  which  he  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  in  Rome.  The  Roman  Jews  looked 
upon  him  as  their  legitimate  leader  and  chose  him 
spokesman  of  the  deputations  that  annually  waited 
on  the  pope  (Gregory  XVI. ).  The  latter,  though  hos¬ 
tile  to  all  progress,  could  not  help  being  charmed  by 
the  oratorical  gifts  of  Alatri,  whom  lie  nicknamed 
“  our  Cicero,”  and  to  whom,  on  one  occasion,  he  said : 
“  Whenever  you  have  to  defend  a  case  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  come  to  me.  ”  Alatri’ s  influence  with  the 
pontiff  proved  effective  only  in  individual  cases,  the 
general  position  of  the  Jews  remaining  as  precarious 
as  before,  „  ’  _  , 

With  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  who  at  first  showed 
himself  a  friend  of  progress,  Alatri  redoubled  his  ac¬ 
tivities  and  entered  into  association  with  some  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  Rome.  In  appreciation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Pope’s  Bank,  later  the  Banca  Ro- 
maua;  and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  crisis 
which  threatened  that  institution  in  1858  was  warded 
off  bv  Alatri ’s  foresight. 

Alatri’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  brethren  were 
crowned  with  success  in  1870,  when  King  "Victor 
Emmanuel  entered  Rome  and  put  an  end  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  On  Oct.  2  of  that 
year  a  deputation,  of  which  Alatri  was  a  member, 
handed  over  to  the  king  the  result  of  the  plebiscite 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  Territories  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Alatri  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  reduce  to  order  the  chaotic  finances  of  the  cit}r.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  conspicuous  success,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  second  district  of  the 
dtv  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  adjusting  the  Italian  budget.  Party  life,  how¬ 


ever,  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  parliamentary  activity  he  returned  to  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  city  and  the  Jewish  community. 

The  services  rendered  by  Alatri  to  his  native  city 
were  acknowledged  by  the  syndic  of  Rome,  who  at 
Alatri’s  funeral  said:  “ The  city  of  Rome  loved  him 
like  a  father,  and  now  she  mourns  his  death  like  that 
of  a  father.  ”  The  folio  win  g  are  some  of  his  published 
speeches:  “Discorsi  al  Dottor  Albert  Cohn,”  1870; 
“  Discorso  Pronunziato  nella  Scuola  del  Tempio  il  23 
Aprile,  1881” ;  “  Parole  in  Occasione  della  Professione 
di  Fede,”  1888;  “Per  la  Inaugurazione  del.Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  Celebrata  il  15  Gennaio,  1887, 
nella  Scuola  del  Tempio.” 

Bibliography:  Berliner,  Gescli.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  ii.  139, 
141,  176,  209-212;  Vogelstein  and  Itieger,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn 
in  Rom ,  vol.  ii.  (index). 


ALATRINI :  Name  of  a  distinguished  Jewish 
family  in  Italy,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  town 
Alatri.  It  has  been  often  transcribed  as  Alterini 
and  Aletrini.  Alatrino  and  Degli  Alatrini  are 
other  forms  often  occurring. 

The  following  are  the  known  members  of  this 
family : 

Menahem  Jehiel 

i  [ 

Abraham  Joseph 

I  I- 

Mattatbiah  (xv.  cent.)  Elia 


Solomon  Abraham 

Johanan  Judah  (xvi.-xvii.  cent.)  Isaac  (xvii.  cent.) 

I 

(Daughter) 

I 

Nathan  (Jedidiah) 


The  first  known  mention  of  an  Alatrini  is  that 
of  Menahem  ben  Solomon,  who  lived  at.  Fermo, 
a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  in  .1295. 
Abraham  ben  Menahem  Alatrini  is  mentioned 
in  manuscript  sources  as  living,  between  1420  and 
1433,  in  central  Italy.  .  .  . 

Elia  ben  Joseph  ben  Jehiel  Alatrini :  Rabbi  at 
Macerata,  Italy,  during  the  second  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  centurv .  He  wrote  (1372)  a  work  on  educa¬ 
tion,  “  Sefer  ha-IIinnuk,”  still  in  manuscript ;  and  m 
1389  he  copied  a  manuscript  for  Moses  ben  Daniel 

at  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Alatrini :  Rabbi  at  Cingoli, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Macerata,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv ;  teacher  and  friend  ol  Eliakim 
b.  Samuel  Sanguine.  During  the  Easter  holidays, 
1605,  he  preached  at  Modena  a  sermon  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  was  used  by  him  later  as  a  basis 
f or  his  “  Kenaf  Renanim 77  (The  Song-biids  TVlng). 
The  work  is  a  sort  of  haggadic  philosophical  com¬ 
mentary,  in  five  parts,  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  As 
the  author  states  in  the  preface,  he  has  incorporated 
in  his  work  parts  of  the  “Dialoglii  (li  Amore’  of  the 
“learned  man  and  philosopher  Judah  Rofe, '  that  is, 
Leo  Hebrams.  The  “  Kenaf  Renanim 57  is  still  unpub¬ 
lished;  a  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 


Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  lici-Scf  arim,  P-^244;  Neu- 
bauer  Cat.  Bodl.  Hehr.  MSS.  cols.  76o,  76,;  Litcra- 
turhlatt  des  Orients ,  v.  407,  439;  Mortarm  In  dice  -4  If  a- 
hr  lien  u.  2 :  Nem-Ghirondl.  Tolcdot  Gcdolc  1  Israel,  p.  ~14. 


Johanan  Judah  (Angelo)  Alatrini  ben  Salo¬ 
mon  :  Poet  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  (1563)  of  a  Hebrew 
poem  on  the  commentary  of  his  grandfather  Matt  a- 
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tliiali  Alatrini,  to  the  “Beliinat  ‘01am.”  Several  of 
his  other  Hebrew  poems  are  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (see  Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  680).  His  chief  work  is  the  adap¬ 
tation  into  Italian  verse  of  Baliy  a ’s  famous  prayer, 
'212  or  nrDin.  Which,  together  Ayith  the  text 
of  the  original  and  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the 
Italian  version  by  the  author’s  grandson,  Nathan 
(Jedidiah)  b.  Eliezer  of  Orvieto,  was  published  at 
Yenice  in  1628.  This  poem,  called  b}r  Angelo  in  a 
pun  on  the  Italian  form  of  his  pramomen,  “  L’An- 
gelica  Tromba”  (The  Angel  Trumpet),  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity  in  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Italy.  ■  It  is  written  in  the  terza- 
rima,  and  it  renders  into  graceful  and  almost  fault¬ 
less  meter  the  sentiment,  though  not  always  the 
sense,  of  Bahya’s  prayer.  In  the  Hebrew  translation 
by  Isaac  Alatrini’s  grandson,  called  “Shir  Barki 
Nafslii,”  an  attempt  was  made  to  preserve  in  the 
Hebrew  the  metrical  construction  of  the  Italian  poem. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  7S3, 1397,  2035 ; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  pp.  S7,  578;  Monatsschrift, 
xliii.  321 ;  Mortara,  Indicc  Alfabetico,  etc.,  p.  2. 

Mattathiak  ben  Abraham  Alatrini :  Babbi 
in  Italy  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  called  the  “Gaon,”  in  the  preface  to  the 
“  Kenaf  Renanim  ”  of  Isaac  Alatrini.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Penini’s  “Behinat  ‘Olam,”  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  (Mortara,  “Indice  Alfabetico,”  p.  2). 
Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hcbrdischc  Bibliograjihic, 

W.  M. 

ALBA,  JACOB  DI :  Italian  rabbi;  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  in  Florence,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  “  Toledo! 
Ya‘akob  ”  (Generations  of  Jacob),  Yenice,  1609. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  580,  611 ;  iii.  440,  519 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat .  Bodl.  col.  1179;  Mortara,  Indice  Alfa¬ 
betico >,  p.  2. 

W.  M. 

ALBAGAL,  SOLOMON  IBN  (called  also  Don 
Culema  aben  Albagal):  A  Spanish  farmer  of  taxes 
who  lived  in  Villa-Real  or  Ciudad-Real,  and  held 
office  during  the  reign  of  Maria  de  Molina  (1300-10). 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  fulling-mill,  named 
“Batanejo,”  in  Guadiana,  which,  when  disposed  of 
by  the  Knights  of  Calatrava,  brought  the  sum  of 
15,000  gold  maravedis  (about  $51,000,  or  £10,200). 
For  many  years  he  was  in  litigation  with  his  partner, 
Israel  Alliadad,  with  regard  to  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  queen  finally  referred  the  dispute  for  settlement 
to  R.  Asher  ben  Jeliiel  of  Toledo  (“Resp.”  §107,  No. 
6).  The  name  of  Albagal’s  wife  was  Joanila.  Of 
their  two  children,  a  son,  Samuel  ibn  Albagal,  lived 
in  Villa-Real,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah,  was  married 
to  Abraham  ben  Nuxen  (Susan),  also  a  farmer  of 
taxes,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Toledo  in  the  year 
1349. 

Bibliography  :  Bevuc  des  Etudes  Juives,  xxxix.  314. 

M.  K. 

ALBALAG,  ISAAC  :  A  philosopher  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who,  according 
to  Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  299-306), 
probably  lived  in  northern  Spain  or  southern  France. 
Graetz,  without  good  reason,  makes  him  a  native  of 
southern  Spain.  His  liberal  views,  especially  his 
interpretations  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  stamped  him  in  the  eyes 
of  many  as  a  heretic.  Apart  from  this  he  showed 
little  originality,  and  was  eclectic  in  tendency.  This 


is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  though  he  was  an  un¬ 
reserved  follower  of  Aristotle,  he  showed  a  leaning 
toward  the  Cabala,  the  excesses  of  which,  however, 
he  energetically  opposed,  especially  its  arbitrary 
Biblical  interpretations  based  on  the  assumed  nu¬ 
merical  values  of  the  letters  (see  Gematria).  His 
most  characteristic  work  was  a  translation  (1292)  of 
a  part  of  Al-Ghazzali’s  “  Makazid  al-Falasifa  ”  (Tend¬ 
encies  of  the  Philosophers),  which  embraces  only 
two  parts  of  the  original ;  namely,  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics.  Albalag  did  not  confine  himself  therein 
to  the  work  of  a  translator,  but  often  corrected  the 
views  of  other  philosophers  as  formulated  by  Al- 
Gliazzali,  who  intended  to  refute  them  himself  in 
his  later  work  entitled  “  Taliafut  al-Falasifa  ”  (De¬ 
struction  of  the  Philosophers).  Albalag  remarked  that 
Al-Ghazzali  did  not  refute  the  philosophers,  but  his 
own  errors,  into  Which  he  had  fallen  by  obtaining 
information  not  from  Aristotle  himself,  but  from  his 
commentators,  such  as  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna)  and,  oth¬ 
ers.  According  to  Albalag,  this  charge  applies  also 
to  Maimonides  when  attempting  to  refute  Aristotle, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

_  In  the  composition  of  his  work  Albalag  made  it 
his  main  object  to  counteract  the  wide-spread  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice  that  philosophy  was  undermining  the 
foundation  of  religion.  Religion  and  philosophy 
agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  positive 
religion — which  are  “  the  belief  in  reward  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  in  immortality,  in  the  existence  of  a  just 
God,  and  in  Divine  Providence  ” — and  they  both  fol- 
low  the  same  aim ;  namely,  to  render  mankind  happy. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true  that  philosophy,  which  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  individual,  differs,  in  its  mode  of 
establishing  those  truths,  from  religion,  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  great  masses.  Philosophy  demonstrates ; 
religion  only  teaches.  Albalag,  however, by  no  means 
asserts  that  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  must 
entirely  coincide  with  those  of  religion ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  his  conception  of  their  mutual  relation  that 
his  peculiar  standpoint  manifests  itself.  The  idea, 
already  expressed  by  Maimonides,  that  the  naked  phil  - 
osopliical  truth  is  often  harmful  for  the  masses,  and 
that  therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  often  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  people,  was 
so  strongly  emphasized  by  him  that  it  is  probable  he 
was  influenced  by  Ibn  Roslid  (Averroes),  who  made 
this  idea  the  central  point  of  his  book,  “  Theology 
and  Philosophy  ” — “  therefore,'  he  errs  doubly  who  re¬ 
jects  a  philosophical  truth  on  account  of  its  apparent 
contradiction  of  Scripture:  first,  because  he  misses 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture;  second,  because 
thereby  he  declares  the  real  arguments  of  philoso¬ 
phy  to  be  inconclusive.” 

In  cases  where  an  adjustment  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  Albalag  brings  forward  a  very  strange  solu¬ 
tion  ;  namely,  that  the  teaching  of  the  philosopher 
is  true  from  the  speculative  standpoint,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  utterance  of  Scripture  is  true  from  a 
higher,  supernatural  point  of  view — the  philosoph¬ 
ical  mode  of  knowledge. being  altogether  different 
from  the  prophetic.  And  as  the  philosopher  is  only 
intelligible  to  his  compeers,  so  the  prophet  can  be 
understood  only  by  prophets.  This  view  resembles 
the  theory  of  double  truth  (the  theological  and  the 
philosophical),  originated  and  chiefly  developed  in 
the  thirteenth  century  at  the  University  of  Paris 
(Lange,  “Gescli.  des  Materialismus,  ”  3d  ed.,  i.  181). 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Parisian  thinkers  on  Albalag,  as  he  could 
have  come  to  his  view  by  a  more  natural  process ; 
viz.,  by  combining  the  two  opposite  influences  of  Ibn 
Roslid  and  Al-Ghazzali,  whose  idea  of  the  difference 
between  philosophical  and  prophetical  knowledge 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter’s  work,  the  “Mun- 
kicl.”  Accepting  these  two  influences,  the  view  of 
the  double  truth  necessarily  follows.  It  may  be 
added  that  Albalag  interpreted  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Creation  as  signifying  that  the  six  days  repre¬ 
sent  the  relative  order  of  things,  while  he  conceives 
the  seventh  day  as  pointing  to  the  world  of  ideals. 


Bibliography:  He-Haluz ,  iv.  83-94,  vi.  85  94,  vii.  157  169 ; 
Griltz,  Gzsch.  cl.  Juden\  vii.  236,  237 ;  Steinschneider,  Hehr. 
Uebers.  pp.  299-306. 


ALBALIA :  Name  of  one  of  the  more  ancient 
Jewish  families  in  Spain.  The  tradition  among  its 
members  was  that  they  were  descended  from  Baruch, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
or,  according  to  more  numerous  and  also  more  plau¬ 
sible  accounts,  from  a  noble  family  of  J udea,  one  of 
whose  members,  Baruch,  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
Titus  to  Merida  at  the  request  of  the  Boman  pio- 
consul,  in  order  to  establish  silk-culture  there.  The 
family  at  a  very  early  period  settled  in  Cordova. 

The  name  Albalia  may  be  the  Arabic  al-Bali 
(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  137).  A  Solomon  Albala 
is  mentioned  in  a  Barcelona  document  (Jacobs, 
«  Sources,”  p.  20).  Kaufmann  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev. 
viii.  222)  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  names  Albalia  and  Abrabalia.  A 
Joseph  and  a  David  Albali  are  probably  meant  in 
Schiller-Szinessy’s  “Catalogue  of  Hebr.  MSS.  in  the 
University.  Library  of  Cambridge  ”  (No.  19,  p.  30), 
where  the  spelling  is  The  following  two 

members  of  the  familv  were  conspicuous: 

Baruch,  ben  Isaac  Albalia :  Talmudist,  born  at 
Seville  in  1077 ;  died  in  1126.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  by  his  advice,  he,  being  then  only  seven¬ 
teen  years  olcl,  went  to  Isaac  Alfasi,  who  conducted 
a  large  rabbinical  school  at  Lucena.  Alfasi  had  long 
been  hostile  to  Isaac  Albalia ;  but  he  received  his  son 
Baruch  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  promised  to 
be  a  father  to  him.  Baruch  was  not  averse  to  the 
secular  sciences.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Joseph 
ibn  Migash;  and,  like  the  latter,  became  the  head  of 
a  celebrated  rabbinical  school. 

Isaac  ben  Barucb  Albalia :  Mathematician,  as¬ 
tronomer,  and  Talmudist ;  born  at  Cordova,  103o ; 
died  in  Granada,  1094;  father  of  Baruch  ben  Isaac 


the  owner  of  real  estate  there.  Then  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  known  both  as  Fort.  Orange  and  Beveu- 
wyck.  To  trade  in  the  colony  in  those  days  it  was 
necessary  to  acquire  burghers’  rights,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  such  rights 
was  the  ownership  of  real  estate.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  ownership  at  that  time  of  real  estate 
in  Albany  by  this  Jewish  trader  (see  S.  W .  Rosendale 
in  “Publications  of  Am.  Jewish  Historical  Society,” 
No.  3,  pp.  61  et  seq. ;  Daly’s  “  Settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  North  America  ” — edited  by  M.  J.  Kohler — no.te,p. 
22).  While  Asser  Levi  seems  to  have  been  a  resident 
of  New  York  city,  his  carrying  on  trade  at  Albany  at 
that  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  American  colonies 
is  worthy  of  note. 

But  the  promiscuous  trading  of  Asser  Levi  has 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  settling  of  a  Jewish 


Albalia.  ' 

1-Ie  was  educated  by  a  Jew  from  Pengord.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  subjects  were  Talmudic  literature,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  astronomy.  When  barely  thirty  years  old 
Isaac  began  to  write  D^3*nn  flDIp  (“  The  Store  of  the 
Merchant  ”),  a  commentary  on  the  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Talmud.  He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  Among  his  patrons 
were  Samuel  ibn  Nagdilah  and  his  son  Joseph  Nag- 
dilali,  to  whom  in  1065  he  dedicated  his  astronomical 
work  “  Tbbur,  ”  on  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  cal¬ 
endar.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  Nagdilah,  Albalia 
settled  at  Cordova,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mohammed  Abu-al-Kasim  al-Mu‘tamid,  the  Arab 
ruler,  who  appointed  him  astrologer  at  liis  court  in 
Seville  and  made  him  nasi  of  all  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gations  of  his  realm.  Isaac  also,  acted  as  rabbi  of 
the  Jewish  congregations  of  Seville ;  and,  with  the 
books  that  he  acquired  from  his  patron  Joseph  as  a 
nucleus,  accumulated  a  large  library,  thus  making 
Seville  a  center  of  Jewish  learning.  M.  K. 

ALBANY,  New  York :  Capital  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  of  Albany  county,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river.  As  early  as 
1661,  when  Albany  was  but  a  small  trading  post,  a 
Jewish  trader,  named  Asser  Levi  (or  Leevi),  became 


'  Albany  Synagogue. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

community  at  Albany.  For  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  settlement  there  one  must  look  to  much  more 
recent  times.  During  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  number  of  German  Jews,  princi¬ 
pally  from  Bavaria,  settled  there;  but  it  was  not 
before  1838  that  the  Congregation  Beth-El  was  organ¬ 
ized  (March  25),  having  its  meetmg- 
First  Con-  place  first  in  Bassett  and  afterward 
gregation.  in  Herkimer  street.  The  congrega- 
^  tion  had  no  rabbi  regularly  officiating 

at  its  services  until  the  fall  of  1846,  when  the  Rev. 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  then  just  entering  upon  his  career 
was  gladly  welcomed  to  the  place.  He  remained 
at  Albany  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  intro¬ 
duced  many  reforms  in  the  service  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  These  reforms,  and  the  frank  utterances  m 
his  sermons  in  defense  of  them,  produced  such  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  incumbency  the  opposition  had  grown 
very  bitter,  even  to  personal  violence,  and  caused  a 
division  in  the  congregation.  The  adherents  of  Dr. 
Wise  organized  the  Congregation  Anslie  Emetii  on 
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October  11,  1850,  and,  having  seventy -seven  mem¬ 
bers,  appointed  him  its  rabbi.  This  congregation 
purchased  a  piece  of  property  on  South  Pearl  street, 
formerly  used  as  a  church,  and  converted  it  into  a 
synagogue.  Dr.  Wise  continued  here  until  April 
19,  1854,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  rabbi 
of  the  B‘ne  Yesliurun  Congregation  at  Cincinnati,  0. 
It  was  during  his  last  year  at  Albany  that  Wise 
published  the  first  volume  of  “  The  History  of  the 
Israelitish  Nation  from  Abraham  to  the  Present  Time, 
Derived  from  the  Original  Sources.”  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  Elkan  Colm,  who  remained  until 
1862,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Myer.  In  1864  the 
Rev.  Max  Schlesinger  succeeded  the  latter.  With 
Dr.  Schlesinger  as  its  rabbi  the  Anshe  Emetli  Con¬ 
gregation  continued  until  1885,  when  it  consolidated 
with  that  of  Beth-El,  the  united  congregation 
being  named  the  Beth-Emetli.  This  merging  of  the 
two  congregations  necessitating  a  larger  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  a  handsome  synagogue,  costing  8145,000,  was 
built  at  the  corner  of  Lancaster  and  Swan  streets, 
and  it  was  dedicated  on  May  24, 1889. 

The  members  of  the  old  Betli-El  Congregation  who 
would  not  follow  Dr.  Wise,  nor  adopt  the  reforms 
advocated  by  him,  remained  in  Herkimer  street  un¬ 
til  1865,  when  tlie}r  built  a  synagogue  at  the  corner 
of  South  Ferry  and  Franklin  streets.  There  they  con¬ 
tinued  until  1885,  when  they  joined  with  the  Anshe 
Emeth  Congregation  as  stated  above.  During  that 
time  their  religious  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
S.  Falk,  Gotthold,  II.  Birkentlial,  Son,  and  Friedman. 

The  principal  charitable  societies  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Albany  are :  The  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  a  general  charity,  organized  September  20, 
ISoo,  and  incorporated  April  5,  1869;  two  chevras, 

ox-  societies - one  for  nxen  and  tlie  otliei*  for  women 

— being  mutual  aid  associations,  giv- 
Eleemosy-  ing  aid  in.  cases  of  sickness  and  death ; 
nary  In-  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society — also  a 
stitutions.  general  charity;  the  Jewish  Home, 

having  a  permanent  fund,  and  caring 
mainly  for  the  aged  poor  by  paying  their  board  in 
families  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they  also 
need  aid,  thus  helping  both;  the  Albanjr  Branch  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  established  in  1865 ; 
the  local  branch  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
which  raised  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  school  for 
the  education  and  training  of  children. 

Although  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Albany 
merchants  predominate,  a  great  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  anilin  dyes,  potash, 
and  clothing.  In  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
the  Jewish  community  of  Albany  has  had  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  representatives.  Joseph  Lewi  practised 
medicine  for  many  years  in  the  city,  and  exerted  a 
wide  influence  in  the  community.  The  population 
of  Albany  (1900)  is  about  100,000,  of  which  upward 
of  4,000  are  Jews.  G.  H.  C. 

ALBARGELONI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  HI  YYA. 

See  Abraham  ben  Hiyya. 

ALBARGELONI,  ISAAC  BEN  REUBEN. 

See  Isaac  ben  Reuben. 

ALBARGELONI,  JUDAH  BEN  BARZI- 
LAI.  See  Judaii  ben  Barzilai. 

ALBAS,  MOSES  BEN  MAIMON :  Cabalist 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  lived  in  northwest  Africa. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  cabalistic  work  “  Hekal 
ha-Kodesli”  (The  Holy  Temple),  which  he  began 
in  1575.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  prayer-book, 
compiled  from  the  Zohar  and  other  cabalistic  works, 
and  was  published  with  an  introduction  by  Jacob 
Sasportas,  in  1653,  at  Amsterdam.  M.  K. 


ALBAS,  SAMUEL:  Rabbi  at  Fez;  born  1697; 
died  1749.  He  was  well  read  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
rabbinical  literature,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Hayyim  ibn  Atar  and  other  of  his  contemporaries, 
lie  composed  novelke  on  the  treatise 4 Abodali  Zarali 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  still  exist  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sheniha-Gedvlim,  ii.  No.  55. 

M.  K. 

AL-BATALJUSI.  See  Bataljusi,  Al-. 

ALBELDA  (formerly  Albeilda)  :  A  town  of  Old 
Castile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Logrono,  which  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Jews  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Jewish  congregation  there  was  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Calahorra,  and  by  order 
of  Alfonso  X.  it  paid  taxes  either  to  the  bishop  or  to 
the  chapter.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  congre¬ 
gation,  consisting  of  thirty -five  families,  was  obliged 
to  deliver  to  the  chapter  thirteen  hens  three  days 
before  each  Ash  Wednesday;  and  to  the  bishop, 
whenever  lie  visited  the  city,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  linen  for  himself  and  his  suite.  The  chapter,  to 
whom  belonged  all  fines  imposed  upon  the  Jews, 
occasionally  had  them  imprisoned.  The  Jewish 
congregation  of  Albelda,  together  with  that  of  xllfa- 
cel,  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  11,648  sil¬ 
ver  maravedis.  Several  Jewish  scholars  bore  the 
name  of  Albelda. 

Bibliography  :  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia , 

xxviii.  480  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALBELDA  (sometimes  erroneously  written 
Albilda  and  Albeylda),  MOSES  :  A  Bible  com¬ 
mentator  (died  1549)  who  took  his  name  from  the 

town  of  A_rbelda,  whence  it  is  tlioxxg-lit  lie  or  liis 

ancestors  must  have  come.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  he  settled  at  Salonica,  Turkey, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  at  an  advanced 
age.  A  supercommentary  upon  Raslii’s  Pentateuch 
commentary  was  written  by  him  and  published,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  Constantinople,  about  1525,  though  nei¬ 
ther  place  nor  date  of  publication  is  mentioned  in  the 
work.  M.  K. 

ALBELDA,  MOSES  BEN  JACOB :  Preacher 
and  philosopher,  grandson  of  the  preceding;  flour¬ 
ished  in  Turkey  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
distinguished  preacher,  first  at  Valona,  Turkey,  and 
afterward  at  Salonica.  After  ten  years  of  service  in 
the  community  at  Valona,  one  of  his  pupils  disre¬ 
spectfully  demanded  permission  to  deliver  a  relig¬ 
ious  discourse  in  one  of  the  four  synagogues  not 
occupied  at  the  time  by  Albelda;  the  latter  refused. 
The  congregation,  which  revered  its  rabbi,  there¬ 
upon  referred  the  matter  to  Abraham  de  Boton  at 
Salonica,  and  he  advised  that  the  young  man  should 
not  be  permitted  to  preach  (see  Abraham  de  Boton’s 
responsa  “Leliem  Rab,”  No.  73).  Albelda,  who  as  a 
preacher  was  rather  verbose,  with  a  marked  inclina¬ 
tion  to  philosophizing,  was  also  a  very  prolific  wri¬ 
ter.  He  published  a  series  of  theological  treatises  on 
providence,  repentance,  and  similar  themes  (Venice, 
1583),  under  the  title  “Resliit  Da‘at”  (Beginning  of 
Knowledge);  and  an  ethical  work,  entitled  “Slia‘are 
Dinflali  ”  (The  Gates  of  Tears),  on  the  vanit}^  of  the 
world  and  the  sufferings  of  human  beings,  together 
with  a  commentary  on  Lamentations  (Venice,  1586). 
After  his  death  his  sons,  Judah  and  Abraham  Al¬ 
belda,  published  under  the  title  “  ‘  Olat  Tamid  ” 
(The  Perpetual  Offering)  his  commentary  upon  the 
Pentateuch  (Venice,  1601);  and  one  year  later  his 
only  surviving  son,  Judah,  published  under  the 
title  “  Darasli  Moslieli  ”  (What  Moses  Preached)  his 
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sermons  delivered  in  various  synagogues  on  Sab¬ 
baths,  festivals,  and  other  occasions  (Venice,  1602). 

Bibliography  :  De  Boton,  Response,  Leljtem  Rob,  Nos.  73  et 
seq.;  Roest,  Catalogue  of  the  Rosenthal  Library ,  i.  851 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6427 ;  Kaufmann,  Die  Sinne , 
passim  (see  index),  Leipsic,  1884. 

M.  K. 

ALBERTI ,  CONRAD  (pseudonym  for  CON¬ 
RAD  SITTENEELD) :  German  novelist,  dram¬ 
atist,  critic,  and  actor;  born  at  Breslau,  July  9, 
1862.  Having  finished  his  education  in  his  native 
city,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  an  actor. 
After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  his  studies  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  naturalism  in  Germany,  which 
introduced  realism  into  literature,  sociological  as¬ 
pects  into  literary  criticism,  and  which  culminated 
in  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann. 

Among  Alberti’s  many  critical  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  may  be  mentioned :  “  Gustav  Frey  tag”  (1884 ; 
2d  ed.,  1886),  “Bettina  von  Arnim  ”  (1885),  “Lud¬ 
wig  Borne”  (1886),  “Oline  Scliminke”  (1887),  “Der 
Moderne  Realismus  in  der  Deutsclien  Litteratur” 
(1889),  “  Natur  und  Kunst  ”  (1891) ;  among  his  novels : 
“Riesen  und  Zwerge”  (1887;  2d  ed.,  1889),  “Plebs” 
(1887),  “DerKampf  urns  Dasein”  (a  series  of  nov¬ 
els,  1888-94),  “Fahrende  Frau”  (1895);  among  his 
dramas:  “Brot!”  (1888),  “Ein  Vorurteil”  (1891), 
“Bluff  ”  (1893),  “Die  Franzosin”  (1894);  and  among 
his  political  writings :  “  Norddeutsche  Reichspolitik  ” 
(1896),  “  Turkische  Zustiinde  ”  (1896). 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Konversat  io  ns-L  ex  ikon,  5th  ed.,  un¬ 
der  Sittenfeld . 

M.  B. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS  (Count  of  IBoll- 

stadt) :  The  most  eminent  German  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  scientific  tendency  within  the  order 
of  Dominicans;  born  at  Lauingen,  Bavaria,  1198; 
died  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  in  1280.  During  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1245  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  master  of  theology,  he  took  part  in 
the  conference  ordered  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1248, 
which  decreed  the  burning  of  the  Talmud,  a  work 
which  Albertus  Magnus  utilized  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Jewish  authors,  and  to  which  he  owed 
many  useful  suggestions  (Joel,  “  Verlniltniss  des 
Albertus  Magnus  zu  Maimonides,  ”  p.  xiv. ).  Iii  wide 
reading  and  versatility  of  knowledge  he  was  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  of  liis  contemporaries.  Albertus 
Magnus  devoted  special  attention  to  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  so  far  as  it  was  accessible  to  him.  The  famous 
Jewish  physician  and  philosopher  Isaac  Israeli  the 
elder,  whose  views,  mostly  taken  from  his  works, 
“De  Definitionibus”  and  “De  Elementis,”  Albertus 
often  quotes,  and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  identifica¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  philosophers  of  ethereal  spirits 
with  the  angels  of  the  Bible  (“Summa  Tlieologae,” 
ii.  2,  qiuestio  8;  ed.  Leyden,  1651,  xviii.  76),  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  a  chief  representative  of  the 
Jewish  philosophy  of  Maimonides  (“  Metaphysica,  ” 
xiii.  quzestio  76;  ed.  Leyden,  iii.  375). 

Albertus  Magnus  devoted  special  study  to  the 
“Fons  Vitze”  of  Avicebron  (Solomon  ibn  Gabi- 
bol).  In  a  critical  survey  of  the  views  of  the  elder 
philosophers,  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work  “De  Causis  et  Processu  Universitatis,”  not 
only  the  doctrines  of  the  Epicureans,  of  the  Stoics, 
of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato,  but  also  those  of  Avice¬ 
bron,  are  thoroughly  examined. 

Although  he  contests  very  strongly  most  of  the 
views  of  Avicebron,  from  the  Peripatetic  standpoint, 
he  recognizes  the  originality  of  the  system  sketched 


out  in  the  “Fons  Vita?.”  According  to  Avicebron’s 
philosophy,  the  unity  of  the  first  principle  which 
penetrates  the  universe  was  succeeded  by  a  duality ; 
namely,  ( a )  the  first  form,  identical  with  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  ( b )  the  first  matter,  by  which  the  form  is 
supported  {ibid.  v.  532).  Form  can  neither  exist  with¬ 
out  matter,  nor  matter  without  form  {ibid.  p.  562). 

Albertus  Magnus  not  only  recognizes  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  Avicebron  in  his  doctrine  of  the  first  matter 
and  the  first  form,  but  also  in  his  doc- 
Attitude  trine  of  human  free-will;  he  shows 
Toward  this  by  calling  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol 
Avicebron.  the  only  philosopher  who  represents 
#  the  first  principle  as  acting  through  an 
individual  will  {ib.  p.  549).  The  strange  impression 
which  the  doctrine,  as  outlined  in  the  “Fons  Vitze,” 
produced  upon  him  led  him  even  to  suspect  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Avicebron  himself, 
but  was  foisted  upon  him  by  some  sophist  (p.  550; 
compare  “ Summa  Theologize,”  i.  quzestio  20;  “De 
Intellectu  et  Intelligibili,”  I.  i,  chap.  6).  This  did 
not  hinder  him,  however,  from  appropriating  in  cer¬ 
tain  points,  as  for  instance  in  the  division  of  forms, 
the  doctrines  outlined  in  that  work  (“  De  Natura  et 
Origine  Animze,”  i.  chap.  2;  compare  “Fons  ViUe,” 
ed.  Baumker,  iv.  32,  255).  Quite  different  from  his 
attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  Gabirol  is  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  that  of  Maimonides,  the  Rabbi  Moyses 
HCgyptus,  as  he  calls  him,  from  whose  “  Moreh 
Nebukim,”  which  he  quotes  under  the  title  “Dux 
Neutrorum,  ”  he  not  only  took  single  passages, but  en¬ 
tire  sections,  and  incorporated  them  into  his  works. 

Like  Maimonides,  standing  essentially  upon  the 
ground  of  Arabic-Aristotelian  philosophy,  Albertus 
Magnus,  in  his  effort  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of 

Biblical  revelation,  followed,  in  many  points  tlie  au- 

tllOl'  of  “Moreh Nebukim.”  But,  nevertheless,  being 
inferior  to  the  Jewish  thinker  in  the  energy  and 
solidity  of  his  conception  of  the  world,  he  was  not 
able  to  establish  even  approximately  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  between  reason  and  revelation  as  Maimonides 
had  done.  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  knowledge  of  God  was  that,  as  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  there  exists  not  the  least 
analogy,  therefore  the  same  attribute,  applied  to  the 
finite  and  to  the  infinite,  does  not  signify  the  same 
thing  (“De  Causis,”  p.  551).  He  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Maimonides  (“Moreh,”  i.  56)  when  he 
agrees  expressly  with  his  allegation  that,  except  by 
divine  grace,  there  is  no  other  knowledge  of  God  pos¬ 
sible  than  by  negative  qualifications  (“De  Causis,” 
p.  593  ;  “Moreh,  ”  i.  58). 

Albertus  Magnus  follows  Maimonides  in  the  theory 
of  Creation  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  one  would 
__  suspect  even  from  the  lengthy  verba- 

Follower  tim  quotations.  World-beginningand 
of  Mai-  eternity,  Biblical  and  Aristotelian  cos- 
monides.  mogon}7-,  are  two  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy  that  are  irreconcilable.  Albertus 
Magnus  follows  the  guidance  of  Maimonides  the 
more  willingly  on  this  point,  since  the  latter  had 
succeeded  in  shaking  the  Aristotelian  proofs  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  without  departing,  however, 
from  the  principles  of  Aristotelianism  (“Moreh,”  ii. 
13-25 ;  compare  i.  74). 

What  Albertus  says  about  this  matter  in  his  “  Phys¬ 
ics  ”  (viii.  1,  chaps,  xi.,  xv.)  is  derived  partly  from  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  “  Moreh,”  partly  from  long  tex¬ 
tual  selections  taken  from  the  same  work.  Follow¬ 
ing  Maimonides,  who  refutes  the  proofs  produced 
by  the  Peripatetics  concerning  the  eternity  of  the 
world  (“Physics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xi. ;  “Summa Theo¬ 
logize,”  ii.  1,  4,  3;  compare  “  Moreh,  ”  ii.  14),  Albertus 
is  of  opinion  that  the  eternity  of  the  world  must  be 
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rejected  principally  for  this  reason,  that,  if  any  one 
accepts  the  views'  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  world 
would  have  been  evolved  by  natural  force,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  be  the  work  of  a  Creator  acting  with 
liberty  and  intention  ("Physics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xiii. ; 
compare  “Moreh,”  ii.  19,  24). 

Concerning  the  laws  of  a  world  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  Aristotle  committed  the  error  of  raising  the 
question  whether  the  world,  and  consequently  these 
laws.be  eternal  or  be  simply  evolved;  a  point  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  by  a  famous  simile  of  Maimonides 
(“ Physics,”  viii.  1,  chap.  xiv. ;  compare  “Moreh,”  ii. 
17).  Albertos’  attitude  toward  Maimonides’  doctrine 
of  prophecy  was  peculiar ;  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
being  powerfully  influenced  bv  Maimonides’  ingen¬ 
ious  exposition  of  this  problem.  Albertos’  explana¬ 
tions  concerning  the  difference  between  divination  in 
the  dream  and  vision,  as  well  as  his  explanations  of 
the  fundamental  diversities  in  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tions  of  men,  by  which  also  the  varying  capacity  of 
different  people  for  knowing  the  future  and  hidden 
things  is  accounted  for  (“be  Divinatione,”  chap, 
iii.  et  seq.),  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  “Moreh 
Nebukim.  ” 

But  since,  according  to  his  distinction  between  nat¬ 
ural  and  supernatural  knowledge,  prophecy  proper 
can  not  belong  to  the  lumen  naturale,  lie  adopts  the 
view  of  Maimonides  for  the  explanation  of  natural 
prophec}r  only,  as  it  occurred  also  in  the  pagan 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Maimonides’  pro¬ 
found  and  penetrative  method  of  bringing  nearer 
to  our  understanding  the  historical  phenomenon  of 
prophecy,  and  of  representing  many  visions  of  the 
prophets  as  merely  psychical  phenomena — which 
Maimonides  supported  on  passages  of  the  Bible — 
appears  to  Albertus  but  a  frivolous  attempt  to  trace 
back  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  to  the  Bible 
("Summa  Theologke,”  xviii.  70;  “De  Causis,”  v. 
563).  Of  the  writings  of  Albertus  which  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  attention  of  Italian  and  Spanish  Jews,  some 
were  translated  into  Hebrew  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (Steinschneider,  “  Ilebr.  Uebers.” 
pp.  277  et  passim). 

Bibliography:  M.  Joel.  Verb  alt  niss  Albert  cles  Grossenzu 

Moses  Maimonides  (Jahresbericht  dcs  Jlidiscli-Theolo - 

gischen  Seminars),  Breslau,  1S63;  I.  Baeck,  Des  Albertus 

Magnus  Vcrhdltniss  zur  Erhenntnisslehre  der  Griechen, 

Lateiner,  Araber ,  undJuden,  Vienna,  1881 ;  J.  Guttman,  Die 

Philosophic  des  Salomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Gottingen,  1889. 
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ALBINTJS  :  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  from  61 
to  64  (Jos.  “  Ant.  ”  xx.  9,  §  1).  While  on  his  way  from 
Alexandria  to  his  new  post  he  was  met  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  Jews,  who  demanded  the  punishment  of 
the  high  priest  Ananias.  Albinus  sent  him  a  threat¬ 
ening  ^letter,  and  three  months  later  deposed  him. 
Albinus  endeavored  sincerely  to  restore  peace  in 
Jerusalem,  and  had  many  of  the  Sicarii  executed. 
Some,  however,  he  permitted  to  go  free  on  payment 
of  a  ransom.  In  the  dispute  between  Joshua  (Jesus) 
ben  Damnai  and  Joshua  (Jesus)  ben  Gamla  concern¬ 
ing  the  office  of  high  priest,  Albinus  sided  with  the 
former,  who  sent  him  presents  every  day.  This 
description  of  Albinus  by  Josephus  in  the  “  Antiqui- 
tates”  is,  as  Griitz  (“Gescli.  d.  Juden,”  4tli  ed.,  iii. 
445)  remarks,  much  milder  than  that  in  the  “De 
Bello  Judaico,”  according  to  which  Albinus  admin¬ 
istered  his  office  far  worse  than  even  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Festus.  There  was  no  wickedness  he  would 
not  commit.  He  robbed  individuals  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  and  imposed  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  people. 
On  receipt  of  bribes,  he  liberated  Roman  decurions 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  deeds  of  violence. 
Even  the  revolutionary  elements  of  the  land  were 


able  to  buy  his  friendship,  so  that  their  number  con¬ 
stantly  increased.  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  _1) 
does  not  scruple  to  call  him  the  robber  chief 
(apxLhyorfc)  and  the  tyrant  of  the  wicked.  Ilegesip- 
pus  (“De  Excidio  Hierosoly mitano, ”  ii.  8)  says  of 
him  that  to  the  poor  he  was  a  tyrant  and  to  the  rich 
a  slave.  Zonaras,  in  his  “  Chronicle  ”  (ed.  Pincler,  vi. 
17),  judges  him  more  leniently. 

Both  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  admit  that,  when 
compared  with  his  successor,  Gessius  Floras,  Albinus 
might  be  considered  good,  were  it  not  that  through 
his"  connivance  with  the  robbers  he  sowed  the  seed 
of  the  subsequent  rebellion.  When  a  certain  Jesus, 
son  of  Ananias  (or  Ananos),  predicted  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  brought  before  Albinus,  who 
had  him  cruelly  tortured ;  but  when  the  procurator 
saw  that  the  prophet  would  not  recant,  he  allowed 
him  to  go  free  as  a  harmless  madman  (Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  vi.  5, 1 3 ;  Hegesippus,  v.  44).  Lucceius  Albinus, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  by  Nero  and 
subsequently  to  that  of  Tingitana  by  Galba,  and  pre¬ 
viously  by  Nero  to  that  of  the  province  of  Mauretania 
Ciesariensis  (Tacitus,  “  Historia,  ”  ii.  58,  59),  and  who, 
together  with  his  wife  and  intimate  friends,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  order  of  Yitellius,  is,  according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts,  identical  with  Albinus.  S.  Kb. 

ALBO,  JOSEPH  :  Spanish  preacher  and  theo¬ 
logian  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  the  work  on  the  fundamentals  of  Judaism 
“  Tkkarim”  (Principles).  Little  is  known  of  the  details 
of  his  life.  Monreal,  a  town  in  Aragon,  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  his  birthplace;  but  this  sur¬ 
mise  rests  upon  doubtful  evidence.  Astruc.,  in  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  prolonged  religious  debate  held  at  Tor- 
tosa  in  1413-14,  mentions  Albo  as  one  of  the  Jewish 
participants,  and  says  that  he  was  the  delegate  of 
the  congregation  of  Monreal.  But  in  the  Latin  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  verbal  battle  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  locality;  and  there  is,  consequently,  good 
ground  for  doubting  the  correctness ’of  the  assertion. 
Graetz  believes  that  Albo  could  not  have  been  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  sent  to  take 
part  in  the  disputation  referred  to,  and  he  accord- 
ingly  places  the  date  of  Albo’s  birth  not  later  than 
1380.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  he  died  in  1444, 
although  some  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  his 
death  occurred  in  1430.  He  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  preaching  at  Soria  in  1433. 

The  use  Albo  makes  of  medical  illustrations  cre¬ 
ates  the  presumption  that  he  was  an  adept  in  medical 
science,  which  suggests  that  he  may  have  practised 
medicine,  thus  emulating  the  excellent  tradition  of 
earlier  Jewish  writers  on  philosophical  subjects.  He 
shows  himself  also  fairly  well  versed  in  the  systems 
of  Arabic  Aristotelians,  though  his  knowledge  of 
their  works  was  in  all  probability  only  second-hand 
and  obtained  through  Hebrew  translations.  His 
teacher  was  Hasdai  Crescas,  the  well-known  author 
of  a  religio-speculative  book,  “  Or  Adonai.”  Whether 
Crescas  was  still  living  when  Albo  published  liis 
“Tkkarim”  has  been  one  of  the  disputed  points 
among  the  recent  expounders  of  his  philosophy. 
Albo’s  latest  critic,  Tiinzer(“Die  Religionsphiloso- 
phie  des  Joseph  Albo,”  Presburg,  1896),  clearly  es¬ 
tablishes  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  work  must 
have  been  composed  before  the  death  of  Albo’s 
master. 

The  opinions  of  modern  students  of  medieval 
Jewish  philosophy  are  divided  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  Albo’s  expositions.  Munk,  while  conceding 
that  “  Tkkarim”  marks  an  epoch  in  Jewish  theol¬ 
ogy,  is  exceedingly  careful  to  accentuate  its  lack  of 
value  as  a  philosophical  production  (see  Munk,  “Me¬ 
langes,”  507).  Graetz  is  still  more  pronounced  in 
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his  refusal  to  credit  the  book  with  signal  qualities 
calling  for  recognition.  He  charges  the  author  with 
shallowness  and  a  fondness  for  long-spun  platitudes, 
due  to  his  homiletic  idiosyncrasies. 
His  Sig-  which  would  replace  strict  accuracy 
nificance.  of  logical  process  by  superabundance 
of  verbiage  (Griitz,  “  Gescli.  d.  Juden,” 
viii.  157).  Ludwig  Sclilesinger,  who  wrote  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  brother’s  German  translation  of  the 
“  ‘Ikkarim”  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1844),  avers  that 
Albo  did  little  more  than  schedule,  on  a  new  plan,  the 
articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides.  On  the  other  hand, 
S.  Back,  in  his  dissertation  on  Joseph  Albo  (Bres¬ 
lau,  1869),  places  him  on  a  high  pedestal  as  “the  first 
Jewish  thinker  who  had  the  courage  to  coordinate 
philosophy  and  religion,  or  even  to  make  both  iden¬ 
tical.  ”  “  Albo,  ”  says  Back,  “  did  not  merely  give  the 
Jewish  religion  a  philosophical  foundation ;  he  made 
philosophy  preeminently  religious  in  its  contents.” 
The  purpose  of  the  book  was  neither  to  coordinate 
religion  and  philosophy  nor  to  build  up  a  strictly 
logical  system  of  dogmatics.  Much  fairer  to  the  vital 
intentions  of  the  author  is  the  theory  developed  by 
Tanzer,  that  the  “  ‘Ikkarim  ”  constitutes  in  reality 
a  well-conceived  contribution  to  the  apologetics  of 
Judaism. 

The  work  was  not  composed  in  its  entirety  at 
once.  The  first  part  was  published  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  work.  It  develops  the  gist  of  Albo’s  thought; 
and  it  was  only  when  its  publication  brought  down 
upon  him  a  perfect  deluge  of  abuse  and  criticism  that 
he  felt  impelled  to  add  to  it  three  more  sections — by 
way,  as  it  were,  of  amplification  and  commentary 
on  the  views  advanced  in  the  first.  In  his  preface 
to  the  second  part  Albo  delivers  himself  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  sermon  on  the  subject  of  his  censors:  “He  that 
would  criticize  a  book  should,  above 
His  u  ‘Ik-  all,  know  the  method  employed  by  its 
karim.”  author,  and  should  judge  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  on  a  certain  subject  as  a  whole.  ” 
He  castigates  the  hasty  and  careless  procedure  of 
those  who  will  pass  judgment  on  an  author  without 
remembering  this  fundamental  requirement  of  sound 
criticism.  Albo’s  opponents  cert  ainly  did  not  handle 
him  delicately.  He  was  accused,  among  other  things, 
of  plagiarism.  It  was  maintained  that  he  appropri¬ 
ated  the  tb oughts  of  his  teacher  Crescas  especially, 
without  giving  him  due  credit.  This  accusation  has 
been  repeated,  even  in  modern  times,  by  no  less  a 
scholar  than  M.  Joel.  Examination  of  the  incrimi¬ 
nating  evidence,  however,  does  not  substantiate  the 
indictment.  Crescas  having  been  Albo's  teacher,  the 
similarities  are  only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  writings  of  both  preceptor  and  disciple. 

Popular  as  the  loose  statement  is,  that  Albo  was 
actuated  to  write  his  “  ‘Ikkarim  ”  by  a  desire  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  more  handy  number  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  Maimonides,  it  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  erroneous.  The  enumeration  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  dogmas  or  principles  of  religion  is  an  incidental 
result  of  Albo’s  inquiry,  not  the  primary  and  essen¬ 
tial  motive.  It  is  an  open  question  how  far  the 
claim  may  be  pressed  that  Judaism  has  produced  an 
independent  philosophy  of  religion.  But  whatever 
labor  was  devoted  to  this  field  by  Jewish  thinkers 
was,  in  every  case,  primarily  prompted  and  inspired 
by  the  ardent  desire  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Jewish 
faith  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  Taking  a 
broad  survey  of  the  whole  field,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  at  four  different  periods  Judaism  must 
have  been  under  the  stress  of  this  duty.  When,  in 
Alexandria,  Greek  thought  laid  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Judaism,  the  consequent  urgency  of  a  sufficient 
resistance  produced  Philo’s  system.  The  second 


reasoned  exposition  of  Judaism  was  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  controversies  with  Karaism  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  polemics  of  the  Mohammedan 
schools.  Maimonides,  in  turn,  repre- 
Philosophy  sents  the  reaction  exerted  by  the  Arabic 
and.  Aristotelian  schoolmen.  And,  finally, 
Apologet-  Albo  enters  the  lists  as  Judaism’s 
ics .  champion  under  the  challenge  of  Chris¬ 

tian  doctrine.  This  characteristic  ele¬ 
ment,  in  the  genesis  of  whatever  system  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  dogmatics  Judaism  evolved,  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  any  phase  or  feature  of  the 
system,  and  especially  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
Albo’s  method. 

Times  of  controversy  concerning  spiritual  things 
call,  naturally,  for  the  systematization  of  one’s  own 
fund  of  philosophy.  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  dogmatic  or  undogmatic  nature  of 
Judaism.  Certain  it  is  that  the  inclination  for  elab¬ 
orating  creeds  has  tempted  the  Jewish  theologians  to 
frame  dogmas  only  in  critical  times  of  heated  con¬ 
troversy.  Albo  had  many  predecessors  in  this  field, 
both  among  the  Babbinites  and  the  Karaites.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  only  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Abba  Mari  ben  Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Lunel,  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  leaders  of  the  anti-Maimonists 
(in  his  “Minliat  Kenaot”),  and  of  Simon  ben  Zemah 
Duran  (in  his  “Magen  Abot”),  in  limiting  the  fun¬ 
damental  “roots”  to  three — namely,  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God;  in  revelation;  and  in  divine 
retribution,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  in  immortality.  In 
the  formulation  of  other  articles  of  faith  the  con¬ 
troversies  to  which  the  compilers  had  been  exposed, 
and  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  influenced,  to  a 
large  extent,  both  the  selection  of  the  specific  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  accentuated  and  the  verbal  dress  in  which 
they  were  arrayed.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Albo,  his 
selection  was  made  with  a  view  to  correct  the  scheme 
of  Maimonides  in  those  points  where  it  seemed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contentions  of  the  Christian  dogmatists  and 
controversialists.  Maimonides  himself  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  desire  to  obviate  certain  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  contentions.  His  emphasis  upon  the 
absolute  incorporeality  of  God  only  finds  its  true 
light  when  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  borne 
in  mind.  His  Messianic  expectation,  with  the  stress 
upon  the  constancy  with  which  its  future  fulfilment 
is  to  be  looked  for,  had  also  an  anti-Christian  bear¬ 
ing.  But  this  very  point,  the  Messianic  dogma,  had 
in  turn — soon  after  Maimonides — become  a  source 
of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Jews,  forced,  as  they  were,  to 
meet  in  public  disputations  the  champions  of  the 
regnant  and  militant  Church.  Among  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  Church  not  a  few  were  converts  from 
Judaism.  These  were  not  slow  to  urge  this  Mes¬ 
sianic  dogma  of  Maimonides  as  far  as  they  might,  to 
embarrass  the  defenders  of  Judaism. 
Distinctive  Before  Maimonides  the  question  of  the 
Features  corporeality  of  the  Messiah  appears  not 
of  Albo’s  to  have  been  among  the  problems  dis- 
Scheme.  cussed  and  debated  in  the  polemics  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue. 
But  half  a  century  after  him,  when  his  Messianic 
doctrine  had  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  essential 
articles  of  the  faith,  it  is  this  very  point  that  is  pushed 
into  the  foreground  of  the  discussions.  Having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  one  of  these  public  disputations,  Albo 
must  have  become  conscious  of  the  embarrassment 
which  the  Maimonidean  position  could  not  but  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  defenders  of  Judaism.  In  his  scheme, 
therefore,  the  Messiah  is  eliminated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Synagogue’s  faith.  In  its  stead  he  lays 
stress  upon  the  doctrine  of  di  vine  retribution.  Graetz 
has  argued  that  Albo  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
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Christianize  Judaism.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  In 
order  to  deprive  the  Christian  disputants  of  their 
favorite  weapon,  and  with  the  clear  purpose  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  Maimonides  in  this  respect,  Albo  ignores 
the  Messianic  hope. 

This  apologetic  interest  marks  his  disquisition 
in  its  entirety.  The  title  of  his  book  indicates  his 
method  at  the  very  outset.  Basic  to  his  investiga¬ 
tion  is  the  recognition  that  “human  happiness  is 
conditioned  by  knowledge  [jpy]  and  conduct.”  But 
“human  intellect  can  not  attain  unto  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ethical  conduct,  since  its  power  is  limited 
and  soon  exhausted  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
things  the  truth  of  which  it  would  find ;  therefore, 
of  necessity,  there  must  be  something  above  human 
intellect  through  which  knowledge  and  conduct  can 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  admits  of  no 
doubt.”  The  insufficiency  of  human  intellect  pos¬ 
tulates  the  necessity  of  divine  guidance ;  and  thus 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  know  the  God-given 
law.  But  to  know  it  is  possible  only  if  one  lias 
established  the  true  principles,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  divine  law.  Seeing  that  on  this  vital  theme 
there  are  so  much  divergence,  confusion,  and  shallow¬ 
ness,  Albo  resolves  to  erect  a  structure  for  the  true 
religion. 

His  great  criterion  in  this  his  search  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  principles  are  indispensable  to  a  religion 
that  is  both  divine  and  true?  All  revealed  religions 
— and  it  is  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion  that  he  sets 
out  on  his  excursion— recognize  three  fundamental 
principles.  But  would  the  identity  of  these  three 
principles  in  revealed  religions  not  entitle  the  devo¬ 
tees  of  each  to  claim  their  own  as  the  one  true  relig¬ 
ion?  No,  replies  Albo :  these  three  principles  may  be 
alike  indispensable  to  the  so-called  revealed  religions, 
and,  therefore,  basic  to  any  religion 

Funda-  claiming  to  be  revealed ;  but  only  that 

mental  religion  is  the  true  one  that  under- 
Principles.  stands  these  basic  thoughts  correctly. 

And  the  test  for  this  correctness  of  un¬ 
derstanding  he  holds  to  be  the  further  recognition  of 
certain  other  truths  and  inferences  that  must  fol¬ 
low  logically  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  three 
fundamentals.  Unless  a  revealed  religion  accept  all 
of  these  inferences,  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  the 
one  true  religion.  Now  Judaism  is  not  only  based 
upon  the  three  fundamental  principles,  but  it  ac¬ 
knowledges  also  the  binding  force  of  the  inferences 
from  them.  As  a  consequence,  Judaism  is  the  true 
revealed  religion.  Having  drawn  this  conclusion, 
Albo  has  attained  the  end  for  which  he  undertook 
his  investigation.  His  purpose,  as  this  analysis  of 
his  introduction  shows,  was  not  to  place  Judaism 
upon  a  solid  philosophical  foundation,  but  to  vindi¬ 
cate  for  Judaism,  as  opposed  to  the  other  revealed 
religions,  the  right  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
true  revealed  religion.  His  argument  may  be  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  starts 
with  a  peiitio  principii.  He  assumes  that  religion 
is  revealed ;  and  writes  as  a  theologian,  not  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  But  his  theology  is  triumphant.  Grant¬ 
ing  his  premises,  one  can  not  but  concede  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  his  deductions. 

Albo’s  terminology  is  probabty  original  with  him. 
The  three  fundamentals  he  designates  ‘ ikkarim .  or 
roots  (‘ ikkar  shorashim ;  Dan.  iv.  12  [15],  20  [26]). 
Hence  the  title  of  his  work.  The  (eight)  derived  and 
necessary  truths — upon  the  recognition  and  correct 
application  of  which  depends  Avhether  the  revealed 
religion  prove  itself  to  be  the  true  religion — lie  calls 
shorn  shim,  or  secondary  roots.  Both  of  these — the 
‘ikkarim.  and  the  shorashim — are  indispensable  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  branches, 


however,  are  not  in  this  category.  Traditional  cus¬ 
toms  and  other  outgrowths,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  in  every  religion— the  ‘ anafim  (twigs), 
as  he  calls  them — are  not  absolutely 

His  Pecul-  necessary  to  the  life  of  religion.  They 

iar  Ter-  may  be  removed  or  may  die  off,  and 

minology.  still  the  trunk  will  subsist.  Since  the 
three  ‘ikkarim  are  the  same  in  all 
religions,  Albo  calls  them  also  the  ‘ ikkarim  kolelim 
(the  universal  principles  or  roots;  see Tiinzer’s  work 
quoted  above).  The  eight  shorashim  he  styles  some¬ 
times  ‘ikkarim  peratiyim,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases, 

‘ ikkarim  meyuhadim  (specialized  or  particular  roots). 
But  his  terminology  is  not  consistent  throughout  the 
work. 

In  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme  Albo  finds  ample 
opportunity  to  criticize  the  opinions  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  He  seems  to  be  anxious  to  keep  all  heresy- 
hunting  within  proper  bounds.  Accordingly,  he 
endeavors  to  establish  the  bo undaiy -lines  between 
which  Jewish  skepticism  may  be  exercised  without 
risk  of  forfeiture  of  orthodoxy.  His  canon  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  heterodoxy  from  orthodoxy  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  of  the  Torah.  But  a  remarkable 
latitude  of  interpretation  is  allowed ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  under  Albo’s  theo¬ 
ries  to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  even  the  most  lib¬ 
eral.  He  rejects  the  assumption  that  creation  ex 
nihilo  is  an  essential  implication  of  the  belief  in  the 
Deity;  and  criticizes  with  a  free  hand  the  articles 
of  faith  by  Maimonides,  and  also  the  six  that  Crescas 
had  evolved.  He  shows  that  neither  Maimonides 
nor  Crescas  keeps  in  view  his  own  fundamental  cri¬ 
terion;  namely,  the  absolute  indispensability  of  a 
principle  without  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  could 
not  subsist;  and  on  this  score  he  rejects  most  of 
their  creed. 

According  to  Albo,  the  first  of  his  fundamental 
root-principles — the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God — 
embraces  the  following  shorashim,  or  secondary  radi¬ 
cals:  (1)  God’s  unity;  (2)  His  in  corporeality;  (3)  His 
independence  of  time ;  and  (4)  His  perfection :  in  Him 
there  can  be  neither  weakness  nor  other  defect.  The 
second  root-principle — the  belief  in  revelation,  or  the 
communication  of  divine  instruction  by  God  to  man 
— leads  him  to  derive  the  following  three  secondary 
radicals;  (1)  The  appointment  of  prophets  as  the  me¬ 
diums  of  this  divine  revelation ;  (2)  the  belief  in  the 
unique  greatness  of  Moses  as  a  prophet ;  and  (3)  the 
binding  force  of  the  Mosaic  law  until  another  shall 
have  been  divulged  and  proclaimed  in  as  public  a 
manner  (before  six  hundred  thousand  men).  No  later 
prophet  has,  consequently,  the  right  to  abrogate  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Finally,  from  the  third  root- 
principle — the  belief  in  divine  retribution — he  derives 
one  secondary  radical :  the  belief  in  bodity  resurrec¬ 
tion.  According  to  Albo,  therefore,  the  belief  in  the 
Messiah  is  only  a  twig  or  branch.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  soundness  of  the  trunk.  It  is,  hence,  not  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  Judaism.  Nor  is  it  true  that  every 
law  is  binding.  Though  every  single  ordinance  has 
the  power  of  conferring  happiness  in  its  observance, 
it  is  not  true  that  every  law,  or  that  all  of  the  Law, 
must  be  observed,  or  that  through  the  neglect  of  one 
or  the  other  law,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Law,  the  Jew 
violates  the  divine  covenant.  The  an ti -Pauli nian  drift 
and  point  of  this  contention  are  palpable. 

The  style  of  Albo’s  work  is  rather  homiletic.  His 
phraseology  suffers  from  prolixity;  and  his  argu¬ 
mentation  is  at  times  exceedingly  wearisome.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  book  has  come  to  be  a  standard  popular 
treatise,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  polemics 
against  Albo,  made  by  Isaac  Abravanel  and  others, 
it  has  wielded  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the 
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religious  thoughts  and  confirming  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  Jews. 

[The  first  edition  of  the  “  Mkkarim”  appeared  at 
Soncino,  1485;  it  was  published  with  a  commentary 
under  the  title  of  “Ohel  Ya‘akob,”  by  Jacob  ben 
Samuel  Koppelman  ben  Bunem,  of  Brzese  (Kuya- 
via),  Freiburg,  1584,  and  with  a  larger  commentary 
(“  ‘Ez  Shatul  ”)  by  Gedeliah  ben  Solomon  Lipscliitz, 
Venice,  1618.  From  the  later  editions  the  passages 
containing  criticisms  on  the  Christian  creed,  in  Book 
111.  chaps,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  have  been  expunged  by  the 
censor,  while  Gilbert  Genebrard  wrote  a  refutation  of 
the  same  with  valuable  notes.  This  refutation  was 
published  with  his  own  remarks  by  the  renegade 
Jew  Claudius  Mai,  Paris,  1566  (see  Schlesinger’s 
translation,  notes  on  p.  666).  The  “  ‘  Ikkarim  ”  lias 
been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  AY.  Sclilesinger, 
rabbi  of  Sulzbach,  and  his  brother,  L.  Sclilesinger, 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  same,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1844. 

A  very  favorable  view  of  Albo’s  work  is  expressed 
by  L.  Low,  “  I-Ia-Maf teah  ”  (Gross-Kanizsa),  pp. 
266-268;  Ivarpeles,  “Gescli.  der  Jiid.  Lit.”  pp. 
815-818;  Brann,  “Gescli.  der  Juden,”  ii.  208,  and 
Bloch,  in  Winter  and  Wunsche,  “Gesch.  der  Jiid. 
Lit.”  ii.  787-790.  As  to  Albo’s  dependence  on 
Crescas,  Simon  Duran,  and  others,  see  M.  Joel,  “  Don 
Chasdai  Crescas’  Religionsphilosophische  Leliren,” 
pp.  76-78,  81,  Breslau,  1866;  Jaulus,  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  1874,  pp.  462  et  seq . ;  Briill,  in  his  “Jahr- 
biiclier,”  iv.  52;  and  Scliechter,  in  “Studies in  Juda¬ 
ism,”  pp.  167,  171,  352,  and  notes  19  and  24.  K.] 

Bibliography:  Tiinzer,  Die  ReUgionsphilosojihie  Acs  Joseph 
Albo ,  Presburg,  1896 ;  Munk,  Melanges ,  p.  507 ;  Gratz,  Gescli . 
d.  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  viii.  115  et  seq.,  157-167 ;  M.  Eisier,  Vorle- 
sungen  liber  die  Jiid .  Philosophen  des  Mittelalters ,  iii.  186 
ct  seq.;  Kaufmanu,  Gescli.  der  Attributenlehre ,  index,  s.v.; 
idem.  Die  Siune.  index,  s.v.;  S.  Back,  Joseph  Albo ,  Breslau, 
1869 ;  Scliechter,  The  Dogmas  of  Judaism ,  in  Jew.  Quart. 


ALBY  (ALBI) :  Ancient  cathedral  town,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Tarn,  France,  forty-two  miles 
northeast  of  Toulouse.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
famous  Christian  sect,  the  Albigenses,  wdiose  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  Church  of  Rome  were  so  fatal  to  the 
Jews  of  southern  France.  At  the  council  held  at 
Alby  in  1254  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
adherents  of  that  sect,  the  most  barbarous  decrees 
were  promulgated  against  the  Jews.  In  1320  the 
small  Jewish  community  of  Alby,  together  with  the 
communities  of  Bordeaux  and  other  towns,  vras  anni¬ 
hilated  during  the  Pastoureaux  riots.  The  Jews, 
informed  of  the  advance  of  the  Pastoureaux,  took 
refuge  in  Castel-Narbonnais.  Hearing  that  the 
Pastoureaux  had  been  arrested  by  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  they  left  the  castle.  The  nm)ror  des¬ 
patched  to  them  a  relation  of  his  in  order  to 
shelter  them  in  the  fortified  town  of  Carcassonne; 
but  the  messenger,  animated  by  a  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  delivered  them  to  their  enemy,  who  slaugh¬ 
tered  them  all. 

Bibliography  :  Muratori,  Scriptorcs  JRcrum  Itolicarum ,  iii. 
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ALCALA  DE  GUADAIRA :  A  town  seven 
miles  east  of  Seville,  Spain.  At  one  time  it  had 
a  small  Jewish  community,  whose  synagogue  was 
razed  by  order  of  Archdeacon  Ferrand  Martinez,  in 
December,  1390.  Its  members  soon  after  were  put 
to  the  sword.  M.  K. 

ALCALA  BE  HENARES  ;  A  walled  town  in 
New  Castile,  Spain,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Henares,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Madrid; 


birthplace  of  Cervantes  (1547).  In  the  Middle  Ages 
its  Jewish  community  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  exercised  the  right 
to  nominate  its  rabbis  and  appropriated  part  of  the 
taxes  that  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  contribute,  wr hi ch, 
in  1291,  amounted  to  6,800  maravedis  (about  823,000) 
in  gold.  The  Ordinance  of  Alcala,  issued,  in  1348,  by 
Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  is  well  known  for  its  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  Spanish- Jewish  history.  The  com¬ 
munity  of  Alcala  possessed  several  synagogues ;  the 
largest  stood  on  the  Calle  de  laXinoga  (“Synagogue 
Street”),  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
(“  High  Street  ”),  the  Jews  had  their  dwellings.  In 
the  courtyard  of  a  large  house  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
was  a  small  synagogue ;  and  between  the  Calle  Mayor 
and  the  Calle" de  Santiago  the  Jewish  slaughter-house 
was  situated.  Menahem  b.  Zerah  lived  here  as  rabbi 
from  1361-68. 

A  convert,  Pero  Ferrus,  who  delighted  in  waiting 
satirical  verses  upon  his  former  coreligionists,  once 
lampooned  the  rabbis  of  Alcala.  Equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  the  rabbis  answered  him  in  good  Castilian 
poetry  (Kavserling,  “Sephardim,”  p.  78;  Gratz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  2d  ed.,  viii.  82).  From  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alcala  the  famous  Polyglot  Bible  wras 
issued  during  the  years  1514-17.  Many  renegade 
Jevrs  had  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  work,  which,  from  the  proximity  of  Com- 
plutum — an  ancient  Roman  towm — vras  called  also 
the  Complutensian  Bible.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  Jewish  collaborators  wTere  Alfonso  de 
Zamora,  wTho  lived  here  from  1514  to  1544 ;  and  Paulo 
Coronel  and  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  who  made  the  Latin 
translation.  The  magnificent  palace  built  here  by 
Cardinal  Ximenez  of  Cisneros,  at  wThose  expense  the 
work  was  undertaken,  until  recently  contained  the 
state  records ;  and  in  its  spacious  halls  wrere  to  be 
found,  admirably  arranged,  the  records  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Inquisition.  There  are  several  other 
cities  in  Spain  that  bear  the  name  Alcala. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Wissenschaft  des 
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M.  K. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL  :  A  town  in  Jaen,  Spain, 
wiiicli  sheltered  a  few'  Jew's  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
wTas  the  birthplace  of  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  so  prominent 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  M.  K. 

ALCAN,  EUGENE:  French  litterateur,  painter, 
and  poet,  wdio  embraced  Christianity ;  born  in  Paris 
in  1811 ;  died  about  1898.  He  wras  a  brother  of  Al¬ 
phonse  Alkan ;  but  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  orthography  of  the  family  name  lias  never  been 
explained.  Alcan  w'as  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  (1)  “La  Legende  des  Ames  :  Souvenirs  de 
Quelques  Conferences  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ” 
(1879) ;  (2)  “  La  Flore  Printaniere :  Souvenirs  du  Ber- 
ceau  et  de  la  Premiere  Enfance  ”  (1SS2) ;  (3)  “  La  Flore 
du  Calvaire:  Traits  Caracteristiques  de  Quelques 
Voies  Douloureuses  ”  (1884);  (4)  “Les  Cannibales  et 
Leur  Temps:  Souvenir  de  la  Campagne  de  rOceanie 
sous  le  Commandant  Marceau,  Capitaine  de  Fregate” 
(1887);  (5)  “Les  Grands  Devouemeuts  et  lTmpot  du 
Sang  ”  (1890) ;  and  (6)  “Recits  Instructifs  du  Pere 
Balthazar”  (1892). 

Bibliography:  Be  Gubematis,  Dictionnaire  International 

des  Ecrivains  du  Jour,  s.v. 

F.  II.  V. 

ALCAN,  FELIX  :  French  publisher  and  scholar ; 
born  at  Metz,  March  18,  1S41 ;  grandson  of  Gerson 
Levy,  author  of  “Orgue  et  Pioutim,”  and  son  of  a 
well-known  publisher  at  Metz.  Having  finished  his 
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studies  at  the  lyceuin  of  his  native  city,  he  entered 
the  Eeole  Nor  male  Superieure  of  Paris  in  1S62. 
When  lie  left  it  in  1865  he  became  a  lecturer  on 
mathematics  till  1869,  when  he  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  father’s  publishing  business  at  Metz. 
In  1S72  he  went  to  Paris,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  entered  the  old  publishing-house  of  Germer-Bail- 
li£re,  of  which  he  became  the  head  in  1888.  In  1880 
he  originated  a  series  of  school-books  for  use  in  the 
lyceums ;  this  series  embraced  works  on  science,  his¬ 
tory,  and  philosophy.  The  publications  of  his  firm 
include  the  most  considerable  works  on  philosophic 
subjects  published  in  France.  In  1895  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Alliance  Israel¬ 
ite  Universelle. 

Bibliography  :  Gubernatis,  Dictionnairc  International  de* 

Ecrivains  du  Jour,  i.  35,  36. 

I.  B. 

ALCAN,  MICHEL :  French  engineer,  politi¬ 
cian,  and  author ;  born  at  Donnelay,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  1801 ;  died  at 
Paris,  1877.  During  his  youth  his  merits  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  were  recognized  by  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Labor,  which  awarded  to  him  its 
silver  medal.  In  Paris  he  took  part  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  events  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  1880 
and  1848.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  voted  with  the  advanced 
political  party  called  ‘‘The  Mountain.”  After  a 
brilliant  political  career,  lie  resumed  his  early  studies 
and  graduated  from  the  Eeole  Centrale  as  engineer. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Con¬ 
sistory  of  Paris;  in  1867,  a  member  of  the  Central 
Consistory  in  place  of  Salomon  Munk. 

Among"  his  works  are:  “Essai  sur  l’lndustrie 
des  Matieres  Textiles,”  1847;  2d  ed.,  1859;  “La 
Fabrication  des  Etoffes,  Traite  Complet  de  la  Fila¬ 
ture  du  Coton,”  1864;  “Traite  du  Travail  des 
Laines,”  1866;  “Traite  du  Travail  des  Laines  Pei- 
gnees,”  1878,  etc. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v. ;  Archives 

Israelite s,  1877. 

J.  W. 

ALCAN,  MOYSE:  French  publisher  and  litter¬ 
ateur-  born  in  1817;  died  in  Metz,  May  14,  1869; 
father  of  the  Parisian  publisher  Felix  Alcan.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  consistory  of  Metz  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  Al¬ 
can  contributed  to  the  “  Archives  Israelites  ”  and  the 
“Revue  d’Austrasie  ”  a  number  of  poems,  sonatas, 
and  cantatas,  such  as  “Noema”  (1841);  “Ruth,”  a 
Biblical  hymn,  dedicated  to  Carmoly  (1843);  and 
“  Spartacus,  ”  a  cantata  performed  at  the  public  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Societe  de  FUnion  des  Arts,  at  Metz  in 
1852,  and  at  Damascus,  1860.  J.  W. 

ALCANIZ :  A  town  in  the  province  of  Terucl, 
Aragon,  Spain;  situated  sixty -three  miles  southeast 
of  Saragossa.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
Jews  were  resident  there.  The  grand  master  of 
the  Order  of  Calatrava,  to  whom,  in  1306,  the  king 
of  Aragon  had  presented  the  town,  received  under 
his  care,  with  the  king’s  permission,  thirty  Jewish 
families,  presumably  refugees  from  France  (Jacobs, 
“Sources,”  No.  914,  p.  52,  and  the  other  documents 
listed,  ibid.  p.  245).  To  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Na¬ 
ples,  the  Jews  of  Alcaniz  loaned  King  Alfonso  Y.  the 
sum  of  2,225  florins  (about  81,120,  or  £224)  in  gold. 
At  the  disputation  in  Tortosa,  in  1413,  they  were  rep¬ 


resented  by  Don  Joseph  Ardot  and  Don  Meir  Alcoya. 
In  Alcaniz  there  existed  a  law  which  imposed  a  fine 
of  seven  sueldos  upon  any  Jew  who  wished  to  leave 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  settling  elsewhere. 

M.  K. 

ALCHEMY  :  The  undeveloped  chemistry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  characterized  b}^  belief  in  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  base  metals  into  gold,  the  discovery  of  a 
panacea,  etc.  Traces  of  the  connection  of  Jews  with 
the  science  of  Alchemy  are  very  scanty  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Not  a  single  distinguished  adept  is  found 
who  has  left  in  a  Hebrew  form  traces  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a 
single  important  ancient  work  upon  the  science  which 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  Jews,  with  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  their  science.  Alchemy,  like  others  of  the 
exact  sciences,  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  for¬ 
eign  elements,  and  developed  from  a  more  or  less 
secret  science  belonging  to  a  particular  craft,  into  a 
mysterious  science  dealing  with  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  as  well  as  the  metallic  world.  From  the  art  of 
gilding,  it  became  that  of  the  gold-maker;  passing 
from  the  simple  solutions  and  chemical  baths  used 
in  the  goldsmith’s  workshop,  it  aimed  at  compound¬ 
ing  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  In 
the  evolution  of  Alchemy  there  are  at  least  three 
epochs :  The  first,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  period ; 
the  second,  the  Arabic  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the 
last,  or  modern,  period,  extending  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day.  Undoubtedly  the  home 
of  Alchemy  was  Egypt;  and  the  researches  of  Ber- 
thelot  show  conclusively  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tradition  concerning  Alchemy  has  survived  political 
changes  and  been  preserved  in  a  surprisingly  correct 
form  in  Greek,  old  Roman,  and  medieval  tradition. 

Alchemy  had  already  in  the  second  or  third  cen¬ 
tury  assumed  a  mystical  and  magical  character, 
exemplified  in  such  recipes  as  appear  in  the  magic 
papyri.  The  whole  syncretism  of  the  East — Jewish 
and  Egyptian  gnosis,  Greek  mysteries,  and  Ophite 
speculations  —  combined  to  produce  a  current  of 
thought  which  affected  every  mental  production  of 
the  age.  They  were  all  thrown  into  the  same  alem¬ 
bic;  and  the  result  was  expected  to  be  another  kind 
of  philosopher’s  stone — a  stone  that  could  change 
this  base  mundane  life  into  one  of  ethereal  spiritu¬ 
ality.  Alchemy  partook  of  the  same  peculiarity. 
Gods  of  the  Pantheon,  with  Hermes  at  their  head, 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  magic  and  Alchemy.  A 
whole  series  of  so-called  pseudepi- 

Pseud-.  graphic  writings  exist,  though  they 
epigraphic  are  not  all  of  a  purely  religious 
Writings,  character.  To  be  great  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  meant  to  be  great  in  every  de¬ 
partment — in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries. 
Hence  all  of  the  sages  of  the  past  were  credited  with 
such  knowledge,  and  were  considered  as  authors  of 
books  containing  the  information  sought.  Adam  and 
Abraham  have  in  their  turn  been  described  as  authors 
of  alchemistic  treatises,  and  Moses  is  repeatedly  met 
with  as  the  author  of  such  works.  To  Moses  are  as¬ 
cribed  the  Greek  treatise  known  as  “  Diplosis  ”  (that 
is,  the  art.  of  doubling  the  weight  of  gold),  and  the 
treatise  “The  Chemistry  of  Moses”  (dealing  with 
metallurgy),  published  by  Bertlielot  in  His  “  Collec¬ 
tion  des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs,”  Paris,  1887-8S, 
ii.  300-315,  iii.  287-301.  In  the  Greek  manuscript 
of  St.  Mark  of  the  ninth  century  Zesimos  quotes  long 
passages  from  “  The  Chemistry  of  Moses.  ” 

More  important  than  these  texts  is  the  one  pre¬ 
served  in  the  magical  papyri  of  Leyden,  especially 
papyrus  IF,  which  contains  many  such  chemical 
recipes,  probably  the  oldest  known.  Among  other 
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powers  and  gods  are  mentioned  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  the  angel  Michael,  and  the  Temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  This  work  is  the  so-called  “Eighth  Book  of 
Moses,’7  or  “The  Key  of  Moses”:  the  prototype  for 
so  many  subsequent  magical  clariculce,  containing 
recipes  intermingled  with  invocations  and  incan¬ 
tations.  These  recipes  in  the  papyrus  and  in  the 
“  Book  of  Moses  ”  are  identical  with  those  attributed 
to  Pseudo-Demetrius,  and  belong  to  a  particular  class 
of  practical  recipes  (Bertlielot,  l.c.  iii.  288,  note). 
Many  of  these  recipes  of  practical  metallurgy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Latin  compositions  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  date  of  the  above-named  papyrus  is 
of  the  second  or  third  century  (compare  Berthelot, 
“  La  Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,”  i.  67).  Berthelot  refers 
to  this  work  and  to  similar  ones  in  order  to  show 
the  Jewish  origin  of  some  portions  of  it  (Berthe¬ 
lot,  “Les  Origines  de  TAlcliimie,”  pp.  53-57,  Paris, 
1885).  King  Solomon  also  comes  in  for  a  share  in 
the  history  of  Alchemy ;  and  his  “  Labyrinth  ”  is  one 
of  the  old  formulae  which  have  survived.  Johanan 
Alemanno,  in  his  “Heshek  Shelomoh”  (Solomon's 
Desire)  mentions  a 
book  of  Alchemy  as 
the  work  of  Solo¬ 
mon  (see  Steinschnei- 
der,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
under  “  Solomon,  ” 
col.  2296).  One  who 
lived  much  earlier 
had  been  credited 
with  the  knowledge 
of  changing  copper 
into  gold :  The  name 
of  Me-zahab,  B.  Y. 

(“Waters  of  Gold”; 

Gen.  xxxvi.  39),  was 
interpreted  to  mean 
— according  to  Ibn 
Ezra  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  passage 
— that  “  he  trans¬ 
muted  copper  into 
gold.” 

Of  a  far  less  legend¬ 
ary  character  than  all 
these  seems  to  have  been  the  Jewess  Mama,  who, 
according  to  Hoefer,  made  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  she  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  hydrochloric  acid.  Her  name 
Maria  the  survives  in  the  balneum  marice,  the 

Jewess.  bain-marie — a  water-bath  extensively 

used  in  chemical  processes  in  which 
gentle  heat  is  necessary ;  see  cut,  page  331.  Manget, 
in  his  “  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Curiosa  ”  (Geneva,  1702), 
publishes  (vol.  ii. ,  plate  viii.,  tig.  6)  the  symboloii  of 
“  Maria  Hebrosa  Moysis  Soror  ”  (sec  cut  on  next  page). 
She  is  thus  identified  with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ostanes,  one  of  the  oldest  Greek 
writers,  mentions  her  as  “the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Saba  ”  (Berthelot,  “  La  Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,  ”  iii. 
125).  In  the  Alexander  book  (2d  part)  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  poet  Nizami,  Maria,  a  Syrian  princess,  visits 
the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  learns  from 
Aristotle,  among  other  things,  the  art  of  making 
gold  (see  Bacher,  “Leben  und  Werke  Nizami’s,”  ed. 
1871,  p.  76).  Whatever  the  epoch  of  Maria  may  have 
been,  her  existence  is  a  positive  fact;  and  since  she 
was  mentioned  by  Ostanes,  she  belongs  thus  to  the 
first  period.  V ery  extensive  abstracts  of  her  alche- 
mistic  works  are  given  by  Zosimus,  the  greatest  of 
the  Greek  alchemists. 

Syriac  translations  from  the  Greek  (Berthelot, 
“  Collection  des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs,”  ii.  107, 


iii.  252),  and  then  into  Arabic — or,  as  it  is  often 
stated,  into  Hebrew — lead  from  the  first  to  the  second 
period.  Kalid  b.  Jasiki — that  is,  Khalid  b.  Yazid 
(died  708) — figures  as  the  oldest  alchemist;  and  Ber¬ 
thelot  does  not  question  his  existence.  The  follow¬ 
ing  work  is  attributed  to  him :  “  Liber  Secretorum 
Artis  ...  ex  Hebraeo  in  Arabicum  et  ex  Arabico  in 
Latinum  versus  Incerto  Interprete.”  This  treatise 
has  often  been  reprinted;  in  Manget,  “Bibliotheca 
Chemica,”  ii.  183,  and  in  the  “  Tlieatrum  Chemicum,” 
v.  186,  Strasburg,  1660.  Steinschneider  (“Hebr. 
Uebers.”  pp.  852,  853)  doubts  the  existence  of  a 
translation  from  “the  Hebrew  into  Latin,”  as  he  has 
not  seen  it,  and  believes  the  statement  to  be  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  alchemists.  Such  a  translation  may 
have  been  made  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  as 
other  treatises  are  in  existence  of  which  heretofore 
not  the  slightest  indication  had  been  found. 

The  Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  science.  Judah  ha-Levi  mentions 
it  in  his  “  Cuzari  ”  (iii.  chap.  liii.).  Maimonides  knew 
the  writings  of  Hermes  (“Moreh,”  iii.  chap,  xxix., 

where  also  other  simi¬ 
lar  pseudepigraphic 
treatises  are  men¬ 
tioned);  in  the  same 
chapter  Maimonides 
speaks  of  the  Sa- 
beans,  whose  statues 
of  the  planets  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  seven 
metals  and  the  seven 
climates. 

Gerson  b.  Solomon, 
the  author  of  the 
compendium  “  Sha‘ar 
ha-Shamayim,”  gives 
a  succinct  description 
of  the  fundamental 
theory  of  “  Alkimi- 
niya”  (ii.  chap,  ii.), 
being  the  science  of 
changing  base  metals 
into  gold.  Gerson  de¬ 
rived  all  his  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject 
from  Hebrew  translations  of  Arabic  writings  (see 
Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  9  et  seq .). 

Of  the  next  important  Arabic  writer,  Abul  Kasim 
Majriti  (tenth  century),  only  a  fragment  of  the  He¬ 
brew  translation  has  been  preserved 
Known  in  the  Munich  manuscript,  No.  214, 
to  Jewish  Drjnn  rp^on  (“  The  Aim  of  the  Wise  ”) 
Writers.  — a  kind  of  a  compendium  made  by 
an  anonymous  writer  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  containing  merely  the  magical  por¬ 
tion,  and  omitting  the  first  part,  which  dealt  with 
Alchemy  (see  Steinschneider,  “Zur  Pseudepigra- 
pliischen Literatur, ”  pp.  28-51,  and  “Hebr.  Uebers.” 
pp.  853-854).  This  manuscript  contains,  in  addition, 
an  alchemistic  treatise  ascribed  to  Maimonides,  and 
briefly  described  by  Steinschneider  (“Zur  Pseud- 
epigraphisclien  Literatur,”  pp.  26-27).  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  as  so  many  alchemists’  writings 
often  are. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  (the  whole  number¬ 
ing  four  leaves:  folio,  29^-335)  there  is  a  note  by 
the  Spanish  owner  of  the  manuscript  describing  a 
method  of  transmutation  of  silver  into  gold,  which  he 
claims  to  have  taken  from  an  old  book.  This  manu¬ 
script — which,  according  to  Steinschneider,  belongs 
to  the  fifteenth  century— contains,  furthermore,  a 
treatise  on  divination  by  means  of  the  palm-tree, 
ascribed  to  a  certain  Abu  Allah  al-Sarakusti ;  it  is 
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described  in  detail  by  Steinsclineider  (p.  14).  He 
was  known  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  Profiat 
Duran  and  especially  to  Jolianan  Alemanno,  the 
teacher  of  Pico  di  Mirandola,  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Abu  Allah  states  that  he  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  writings  of  King  Solomon  the  Jew, 
thus  connecting  his  science  with  old  Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion.  From  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  Alchemy 
is  mentioned,  by  Alemanno,  of  which  lie  made  a 
copy  in  his  “Likkutim”  (Collectanea) 
Abul  in  the  Hebrew  translation.  From  this, 
Kasim  Abraham  Jagel— end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  century ;  afterward  called  Camillo  Ja- 
Abu  Adah,  gel,  author  of  the  well-known  Hebrew 
catechism  “Lekah  Tob”  (The  Good 
Doctrine) — made  an  abstract  in  his  manuscript  “  Bet 
Ya‘ar  lia-Lebanon.  ”  I.  S.  Reggio,  the  first  possessor 
of  this  manuscript,  published^  portion  of  this  alclie- 
mistic  treatise  of  Abu  Allah  in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  ii. 
46-48,  v.  41-53,  limiting  himself  to  the  historical  in¬ 
troduction,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  work  is 
really  that  of  a  certain  “  Sum  ”  (pD)  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Saba ;  his  widow  is  the 
Biblical  queen  of  Sheba,  and  she  brought  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  stone — or  other  material  which  changed 
everything  into  gold — to  Solomon,  who  then  wrote 
it  down  in  the  book  now  translated  by  Abu  Allah. 

Jagel  also  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  philosopher’s 
stone  in  the  same  work,  part  iv.,  quoted  above  (see 
“  Bikkure  lia-Tttim,”  1828,  ix.  14).  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  book  on  the  palm-tree  was,  according  to 
Steinsclineider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  849),  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  dated  1391,  and  the 
author  may  have  been  the  same  who  translated 
Majriti’s  work  {ib.  p.  854);  in  both  cases  the  trans¬ 
lation  has  evidently  been  made  from  the  Arabic. 
The  treatise  ascribed  to  Plato  in  the  same  Munich 
manuscript  is  of  a  magic  character.  Steinsclineider 
mentions  further,  in  “Codex  Berlin,”  70,  2,  a  short 
treatise  of  only  three  pages  on  a  subject  somewhat 
akin  to  Alchemy,  “Maleket  Me  ha-Zahab”  (The 
Art  of  the  Waters  of  Gold).  See  “  Cat.  Berlin,  ”  i. 
46,  and  Steinsclineider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  967. 

The  “Codex  Paris,”  No.  1207,  contains,  on  some 
blank  leaves,  made  by  a  late  author,  a  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  treatise  “  Quinta  Essentia,”  written  by  a 
certain  “  Roman.  ”  Steinsclineider  (“  Hebr.  Uebers.  ” 
p.  824)  thinks  it  identical  with  the  treatise  of  Pseudo- 
Raymond  Lull}',  “  Liber 
de  Secretis  Naturae,”  or 
“Quintm  Essential.”  His 
alchemistic  writings — that 
is  to  say,  those  ascribed  to 
him — are  printed  in  full 
by  Manget,  “Bibliotheca 
Chemica  Curiosa,”  i.  707- 
911.  With  Abraham  de 
Portaleone’s  “  De  Auro, 
Dialogi  Tres  ”  (Venice, 
1514),  the  end  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  appar¬ 
ently  reached. 

An  important  manu¬ 
script  has,  however,  come 
into  possession  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  this  article  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  complete  collection  of  alchemistic 
works..  This  manuscript — written  in  1690,  some¬ 
where  in  the  East  or  possibly  Morocco, in  a  fine  Span¬ 
ish  hand — is  as  complete  a  bibliotheca  alchemica  Jucla- 
ica  as  one  could  desire.  It  is  evidently  a  copy  of  a 
much  older  manuscript,  as  the  copyist  has  often  sug¬ 
gested  corrections  on  the  margin.  It  consists  of  two 


parts:  the  first  embracing  the  Greek-Arabic  period, 
with  possibly  one  exception;  the  second,  the  alche¬ 
mists  of  the  Latin  world.  A  large  number  of  alche¬ 
mists  are  mentioned  here  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
elsewhere,  and  the  identification  either  of  the  authors 
or  of  the  works  of  which  abstracts  are  given  in  the 
Hebrew  compilation  is  extremely  difficult.  In  not 
few  cases  they  have  defied  identification.  The  trend 
of  the  work  is  more  in  the  direction  of  practical 
chemistry  and  of  precise  indications  of  the  manner  in 
which  chemical  operations  are  conducted.  It  resem¬ 
bles  the  so-called  “Avicenna”  of  medieval  Latin  texts. 
Its  completeness  merits  a  tolerably  full  description. 
Passing  through  many  hands,  the  original  names  have 
been  corrupted,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  identifica¬ 
tion  is  increased.  That  this  compilation  is  old  is  shown 
by  the  fact  also  that  we  find  here  the  alchemistic 
treatise  of  Abu  Aflali  al-Sarakusti,  of  which  Ale¬ 
manno  had  made  the  abstract  mentioned  above.  It 
agrees  absolutely  with  the  manuscript. 

The  manuscript  begins  with  a  short  note  about 
the  “  Moon.  ”  In  alchemistic  terminology  the  moon 
is  equivalent  to  silver,  and  the  sun  to 
An  Impor-  gold.  The  next  chapter  deals  with 
tant  Man-  “Moon  and  Sun  ” ;  not  a  few  treatises 
uscript.  ascribed  to  Geber  have  the  same  title 
(compare  “De  Massa  Solis  et  Luna3,” 
“Theatrum  Chemicum,”  v.  429).  Then  follows  a 
prescription  entitled  “La‘alot  ha-Zahab”  (evidently 
a  recipe  for  making  gold,  a  “  chrysopoiasa  ”).  Now 
comes  the  treatise  of  Abu  Aflali  in  full,  with  all  the 
details  that  Reggio  omitted  when  publishing  Jagel’s 
abstract.  The  next  chapter  is  by  the  author  of  many 
anonymous — and,  as  a  rule,  old — treatises  found  in 
Manget  and  in  the  “Theatrum  Chemicum.”  The 
chapter  following  is  ascribed  to  a  certain  Jolianan 
“  Ashprmantt.  ”  This  curious  name  seems  to  indicate 
the  Greek  alchemist  “Johannes  Archipresbyter,”  or 
according  to  medieval  Greek,  “  Archiprett.  ”  After 
these  follows  a  compendium  of  fourteen  books, 
counted  as  such,  and  each  one  taken  from  a  different 
author.  The  first  is  called  “Astuta,”  a  name  else¬ 
where  unknown,  but  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
mythical  “  Sastiton  ”  mentioned  in  connection  with 
another  alchemistic  or  mystical  work  ascribed  to 
King  Solomon  and  quoted  by  Alemanno  (see  Stein-' 
schneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  col.  2297).  This  “  Sastiton  ” 
is  probably  “Ostanes,”  the  great  alchemist,  whose 
name  is  often  written  in  medieval  Latin  texts  “  As- 
tanes.  ”  The  last  two  letters  were  afterward  misread 
in  the  Hebrew  into  one  by  the  copyist  or  by  the 
writer  of  the  older  original.  In  this  treatise  is  men¬ 
tioned  a  master  called  “  Humasli  ”  or  “  Ilomesh  ” ; 
unquestionably  Hermes  is  meant.  The  corruption 
was  due  to  the  Hebrew  transliteration 
About  Ostanes,  see  Berthelot  (“  Chimie  au  Moyen- 
Age,”  iii.  13, 116).  Book  ii.  is  ascribed  to  “  Aliberto 
Manyo  ”  (Albertus  Magnus).  The  oldest  Latin  man¬ 
uscript  of  Alchemy  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
studied  in  detail  by  Berthelot  ( l.c .  vol.  i. )— shows 
a  marked  similarity  with  this  compilation  (ibid.  pp. 
2d0etseq.). 

Book  iii.  is  ascribed  to  “  Spros  ”  (unknown) ;  JBook 
iv.,  to  “Aristotle”;  Simon  Duran  (died  1425)  knew 
a  treatise  written  by  Aristotle  on  four  hundred  stones 
and  chemical  preparations  (see  Steinsclineider,  “  Zur 
Pseudepigraph.  Lit.”  p.  82,  Nos.  1  and  8).  For  a 
treatise  of  “Aristotle  ”  agreeing  more  with  this  text, 
see  Manget  (“Bibliotheca,”  i.  638-650;  and  also 
“Theatrum  Chemicum,”  v.  880-893).  The  sixth 
book  is  ascribed  to  “Yeber,”  the  Pseudo-Geber 
(compare  Manget,  “  Summa  Perfectionis  Magisterii,  ” 
i.  519;  and  also  Berthelot,  “Chimie  au  Moyen-Age,” 
iii.  149).  Of  the  authors  of  the  following  books. 


MaeiiHebma 
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The  Inventor  of  the  Bain- 
Marie. 

(From  Manget,  “  Bibliotheca 
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“Arcturus”  (book  vii.)  is  unknown.  “Archelaos” 
(book  viii.)  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  alchemists.  Book  ix.  is  the  book  of 
“  Light.  ”  It  may  be  the  translation  of  “  Speculum,  ” 
a  name  borne  by  many  works,  such  as  Roger  Bacon’s 
and  Geber’s;  or  it  may  be  the  “Liber  Lucis”  of 
Joan  de  Rupescissa  (Manget,  ii.  84-87 ;  and  “Thea- 
trum  Cliemieum,”  1659,  iii.  284-292).  Book  x.  is  by 
“Irimans  of  Kostantina  ”— probably  Morienus,  or 
by  his  full  name,  Morienus  Romanus.  Book  xi.  deals 
with  the  “Thirty  Paths.”  Book  xii.,  “  Avisina,”  is 
Avicenna.  A  methodical  practical  treatise  in  the 
old  Latin  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  .century 
bears  his  name  (Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  293).  This  Latin 
text — which  is,  according  to  Berthelot,  the  source  of 
the  alchemistic  sections  in  Vincentius  of  Beauvais’s 
work  “Speculum  Naturale”— is  of  special  interest, 
as  in  it  is  found  an  interpolated  list  of  alchemists, 
among  whom  are  “Isaac  the  Jew,”  and  a  certain 


A  double  glossary  of  Arabic  and  Greek  words  con¬ 
cludes  this  first  part  of  the  manuscript,  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Albertus  Magnus,  all  the  authors 
mentioned  belong  to  the  Greek-Arabic  period  as  re¬ 
flected  in  compilations  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

To  a  later  period  belong  the  authors  of  the  second 
“  Collection  ”  (&D),  as  it  is  called  in  the  manuscript. 
It  must  suffice  to  mention  merely  the  names,  as  only  a 
few  of  them  are  prominent  and  known  elsewhere  as 
authorities  in  Alchemy.  The  list  begins 
Contents  with  “  Mestre  Arnaldes  ”  —  Arnaldus 
of  Second  de  Villanova  (flourished  1300).  Many 
Collection,  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
Hebrew  (see  Steinsclmeider,  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  pp.  778  et  seq under  “Arnaldes  ”  in  the  in¬ 
dex),  but  outside  of  this  manuscript  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  the  alchemistic  writings.  For  the  Latin 
texts,  see  Manget,  l.c.  i.  662—706 ;  “  Theatrum  Chemi- 
cum,”  1659,  iii.  IIS-136,  and  iv.  515  et  seq .  “  Joane 


Bain-Marie  as  Used  by  Alchemists. 

(From  Manget,  “  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Curiosa.”) 


“Jacob,  a  philosopher,  ”  who  played  important  roles. 
A  pope  is  also  mentioned ;  and  among  the  authors 
in  the  manuscript  is  also  “The  Pope.” 

The  book  of  “Razis”  —  here  book  xiii. — is  found 
also  in  the  old  Latin  manuscript ;  only  the  text  lias 
been  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  first  is 
ascribed  to  “  Abubacar  ”  and  the  second  to  “  Razis  ” 
(Berthelot,  l.c.  i.  306-310,  311).  The  second  treatise 
is  identical  with  the  one  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle  in  “Theatrum  Cliemieum”  (iii.  56)  as  “De 
Perfccto  Magisterio,”  while  Razis’  treatise  lias  the 
title  “  Lumen  Luminis,”  and  that  of  Abubacar  “  Liber 
Secretorum.  ”  The  last  book,  xiv. ,  is  ascribed  to  Plato. 
In  the  Latin  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century 
an  alchemistic  treatise  was  ascribed  to  Plato  under  the 
name  of  “  Anagnensis,”  probably  connected  with  the 
“Nomes”  of  Plato  (see  Steinsclmeider,  “  Zur  Pseud- 
epigrapliisclien  Literatur,”  p.  52,  and  his  “Hebr.  Ue¬ 
bers.”  p.  S49).  In  “Theatrum  Cliemieum,”  v.  101  et 
seq.,  is  also  published  “ Platonis  Libri  Quatuor  cum 
Commento  Hebuhabes  Hamed :  Explicates  ab  Hes- 
tole.  ”  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
is  mentioned  here  because  Berthelot,  in  speaking  of 
this  treatise  of  Plato  (found  also  in  the  old  Latin 
manuscript),  pointed  to  the  “Aron  noster, ’’.referred 
to  in  the  commentary  as  being  a  J ew.  This  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  as  “Judaeus.” 


Ashkenazi  ”  is  then  mentioned ;  perhaps  “  Theodoni- 
cus”  or  “Tlieotonicus,”  whose  name  was  afterward 
changed  by  popular  etymology  into  “Teutonicus” 
(see  Berthelot,  l.c .  i.  71).  “Messir  Piero  Dabano  ”  is 
none  other  than  the  famous  Petrus  Bonus,  author  of 
the  “  Margarita  Pretiosa  ”  (Manget,  l.  c.  ii.  1-79 ;  “  Thea¬ 
trum  Cliemieum,”  1660,  v.  507).  Less  known,  or  per¬ 
haps  unknown,  are  the  following  names  mentioned 
in  this  part  of  the  manuscript  (accompanying  each 
some  short  abstract  is  given):  Nicolo.  d’lnglitera, 
“  who  had  left  England  together  with  his  art  ” ;  Mes- 
tero  Ermano  de  Normandia ;  Messer  Andrea  de  Na¬ 
poli  ;  Bartolomeo  dal  Tempio ;  Messer  Guaspare  della 
Bolonya;  Cristofano  della  Bolonva;  Messer  Joane 
Botrio;  Frate  Elia  (“Helia,”  “Alia,”  occurs  very 
often ;  a  certain  Ylia  is  mentioned  in  Plato’s  “  Quar- 
torum”);  Messer  Simone  Reco,  who  had  “made  the 
white  vestment  ” ;  Gulielmo  da  Monte  Polaseno.  The 
last  on  the  list  is  a  certain  “Romito,”  who  speaks  on 
the  “  Partikolare.  ”  This  name  is  the  only  one  that 
might  help  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  this  compila¬ 
tion.  In  folio  1305  the  following  statement  appears ; 
“These  artifices  were  given  me  by  Mestro  Yacopo 
Davinisia  (/.*.,  Jacob  "of  Venice),  who  performed 
them  in  Rome  before  the  Cardinal  della  Colonna,  and 
I  have  given  him,  for  teaching  them  to  me,  sixty 
florins.  "  Unfortunately  there  were  fourteen  cardinals 
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of  the  name  Colonna  between  the  years  1230  and  1665 
— the  latest  possible  date  for  this  manuscript,  which 
is  a  copy  made  in  1690.  The  reference  to  Rome, 
though  explicit  enough,  may  refer  only  to  the  place 
where  Yacopo  had  been,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  place 
the  author  of  the  compilation :  it  points  to  Italy,  at 
any  rate,  as  his  possible  home.  The  manuscript  was 
evidently  compiled  by  a  man  who  knew  one  or  more 
of  the  Romance  languages  besides  Latin  :  Italian  and 
Latin  words  occur  throughout  the  book.  It  is  shown 
besides  in  the  form  of  the  proper  names  of  the  authors, 
and  of  the  names  of  ingredient  metals,  etc.,  although 

they  may  just  as  well  be  considered  as  Catalan  or 

even  Provencal.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  of 
the  oldest  translations  of  alchemistic  writings  have 
been  in  these  languages.  In  the  works  attributed  to 
Lully,  quotations  in  Provencal  are  found.  In  fact, 
all  the  oldest  translations  were  made  in  Spain  or 
Provence  (see  Berth  clot,  l.c.  i.  66,  and 
Date  of  note),  and  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
Compila-  century.  One  of  the  oldest  is  that 
tion.  made  by  Morienus,  in  1182,  while  no 
Latin  manuscripts  earlier  than  1300  are 
known  to  exist  {ibid.  p.  232).  Undoubtedly  the  first 
books  forming  the  foremost  part  of  the  manuscript 
were  translated  in  Spain,  either  from  Arabic  or  from 
Latin.  Probably  all  the  rest  were  translated  from  the 
latter  language,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  time  of  Jo- 
hanan  Alemanno,  or  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  for,  as  stated  above,  he  copied  the  portion  of 
Abu  Aflah  in  his  collectanea.  Another  proof  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  than  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  original 
compilation  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  a  single  alchemist 
who  is  known  to  have  lived  after  that  time  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text.  The  absence  of  all  the  magic 
symbols  is  another  proof  for  the  early  date  of  the 
compilation,  as  these  symbols  found  in  old  Greek 
manuscripts  disappear  from  the  Latin  and  Arabic 
writings  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  (Berthelot, 
l.c.  iii.  10).  Its  date  must  therefore  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  1300  and  1450.  Moreover,  the  author  must 
have  been  an  adept;  for  on  one  occasion  he  remarks 
(folio  1365)  that  Cristofano  della  Bolonya  “  had  op¬ 
erated  in  our  house.”  One  might  feel  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  compilation  to  Alemanno,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  lie  would  not  in  that  case  have  copied 
the  same  text  separately  into  his  collectanea;  besides 
which  there  is  the  fact  that  a  profound  difference  ex¬ 
ists  between  these  alchemistic  treatises  and  Pieodella 
Mirandola’s  “Opus  Aureum”  (Man get,  l.c.  ii.  558- 
585;  “Theatrum  Chemicum”  (1602),  ii.  357;  (1659), 
pp.  512  et  seq.).  Pico  knows  and  quotes  only  classical 
writers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Vincentius,  not  one  single  name  of  the  whole 
host  of  Greek  and  Arabic  alchemists  is  given.  It 
would  at  least  be  surprising,  considering  that  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Alemanno,  that  the  latter  should  not 
have  communicated  to  him  or  drawn  his  attention  to 
these  alchemists. 

The  closing  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  alchemic  alembics,  retorts,  fur¬ 
naces,  and  other  instruments.  The  drawings  very 
closety  resemble  those  made  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
Lully,  and  Isaac  Hollandus,  which  again  confirms 
the  date  suggested  for  the  compilation.  An  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  names  and  subjects  concludes  this 
manuscript,  which  contains  181  small  folios,  written 
in  an  Eastern  Sephardic  hand,  and  dated  in  the  year 
(5)450  [1690]. 

More  modern  writers  from  the  time  of  Theophras¬ 
tus  combine  Alchemy  with  cabalistic  notions,  de¬ 
rived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Cabala  literature,  but  not  a 
single  Jewish  author  is  mentioned.  The  sixteenth 
century  is  the  period  of  this  cabalistic  Alchemy, 


notably  in  the  “  Monas  Hieroglyphica  ”  of  the  London 
doctor,  John  Dee,  “Theatrum  Chemicum  ”  (1602),  ii. 
203  et  seq. ;  (1659),  pp.  178  et  seq. ;  and  still  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  “Ars  et  Theoria  Transmutationis 
Metallicaj”  of  Johannes  Augustinus  Pantheus  (ibid. 
pp.  459,  528  et  seq.).  Jews  themselves  apparently 
took  no  more  interest  in  the  science  of  Alchemy, 
deprived,  as  they  were,  from  that  period  on,  of  any 
further  intercourse  with  the  world  of  science. 

M.  Ga. 

ALCIMT7S  (called  also  Jakim)  :  Leader  of  the 
antinational  Hellenists  in  Jerusalem,  under  Deme- 

trius  I.  Soter  of  Syria  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xi.  9,  §  7); 
born  about  200  b.  c.  ;  died  at  Jerusalem  160.  He  was  of 
priestly  family  (I  Mace.  vii.  14).  In  consequence  of 
the  national  movement  under  the  Hasmoneans,  and 
of  the  martial  successes  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (164- 
168),  the  party  lost  influence  and  was  partially  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Jerusalem.  Immediately  after  Demetrius 
ascended  the  throne,  Alcimus  presented  himself  as 
a  supporter  of  the  imperiled  authority  of  Syria  in 
Judea,  and  requested  the  punishment  of  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus.  Demetrius  entrusted  Bacchides,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ccele-syria,  with  this  task,  and  sent  him 
to  install  Alcimus  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  In  Judea,  because  of  his 
priestly  rank,  Alcimus  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  scribes  and  the  rigidly  pious  (Assideans),  who 
objected  to  the  conflict  on  general  principles,  and, 
therefore,  asked  him  to  bring  about  peace.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  pledges  of  safety,  he  put  many  of  them  to 
death  in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest.  Bacchides  him¬ 
self  massacred ^11  the  followers  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
who  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  committing  Judea,  with 
a  force  sufficient  for  garrison  duty,  to  the  care  of  Al¬ 
cimus,  he  returned  "to  Syria.  Alcimus, 
Alcimus  united  now  with  his  Jewish  partizans, 
and  the  took  up  arms  against  the  Maccabees  to 
Maccabees,  fight  for  the  supremacy  in  Judea  and 
for  the  post  of  (high-priest¬ 

hood).  He  could  not  maintain  his  position,  however, 
and  repaired  to  the  king  for  assistance  (I  Macc.  vii. 
5-25;  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §§  1,  3;  II  Macc.  xiv.  1-10). 
In  order  to  restore  him  to  the  office  of  high  priest  (II 
Macc.  xiv.  13),  Demetrius,  in  the  same  year  (162), 
despatched  his  general  Nicanor,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Judas;  and  the  anni¬ 
versary,  Adar  13,  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
Nikanor  Day  (I  Macc.  vii.  26-50;  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §4; 
II  Macc.  xiv.  12-xv.  36).  Soon  after,  Alcimus  ap¬ 
peared  before  Jerusalem  with  Bacchides,  who  at¬ 
tacked  Judas  atEIeasain  such  superior  numbers  that 
Judas  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Alcimus  and  the  Hellenists  now  assumed  control 
in  Judea  and  reveled  in  the  persecution  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  nationalist  Jews.  Herein  Bacchides  assisted 
effectively  by  continued  war  on  the  Hasmoneans 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fortifications  in  Judea  (I  Macc.  ix.  1-58; 
“Ant.”  xii.  11,  §  1;  xiii.  1,  §  5).  Alcimus  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  these  struggles;  only  his 
death  (160)  is  reported  in  connection  with  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  tear  down  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  in¬ 
ner  Temple  (I  Macc.  ix.  54 ;  “  Ant.  ”  xii.  10.  §  6).  He 
held  office  for  three  years  (“Ant.”  xii.  10,  §  6;  xx. 
10,  §  3),  and,  as  early  as  163  under  Antiochus  V.,  was 
appointed  successor  to  Menelaus  (“Ant.”  xii.  9,  §  7; 
xx.  10,  §3;  II  Macc.  xiv.  3).  It  is  possible  that 
what  is  related  in  I  Maccabees  (vii.  5-25)  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Y.  (Schlatter,  “Jason  von 
Ivyrene,”  p.  40). 

Without  doubt  Alcimus  held  some  office,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  1  Macc.  vii.  9;  “Ant,”  xii.  9,  §  7;  xx. 
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10,  §8.  The  position  which  he  strove  for  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  terms  leparsveiv  (I  Mace.  vii.  5)  and 
apx^puavvr1  (1  Macc.  vii.  21,  II  Mace.  xiv.  18);  and 
as  Josephus  always  refers  to  him  as 
As  High,  high  priest,  Alcimus  is  recognized  as 
Priest.  such  by  all  authorities.  A  fact  con¬ 
flicting  with  this  is  that  lie  mentions 
his  apxiEpuovvr?  to  the  king  as  being  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  (II  Macc.  xiv.  7);  yet,  without  question 
the  members  of  another  family  up  to  this  time  had 
had  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  higli-priesthood. 
He  could  have  meant  only  a  higher  priestly  office, 
hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations.  From 
the  fact  that  the  scribes  and  Assideans  gave  him 
their  confidence  only  because  he  was  priest  of  Aaron’s 
family,  it  follows  that  his  official  position  is  to  be 
sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  high-priesthood.* 

Tliere  are  no  facts  "bearing  on  the  relations  of 
Alcimus  as  high  priest  to  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 

unless  the  destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the 
inner  Temple  be  regarded  as  evidence  thereof.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  wall  was  not  destroyed,  as  is 
generally  accepted,  in  order  to  give  the  pagans  en¬ 
trance  to  the  sanctuary  hitherto  closed  to  them ;  but 
to  deprive  the  nationalist  Jews  of  their  last  refuge — 
the  fortress-like  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
is  said  about  his  rule  in  Judea  that  is  not  at  all  in 
accord  with  the  position  of  high  priest.  These  data 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Alcimus  was  not  high 
priest  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  civil  ruler 
of  the  province  of  Judea,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Syria,  and  that  lepevg  or  apxiepevg  was  the  official 
Syrian  designation  for  his  position.  His  expulsion 
from  Jerusalem  involved,  therefore,  resistance  to 
the  king,  and  the  governor  of  the  entire  province  of 
Coele-syria  was  sent  to  reinstate  and  protect  him. 

The  governor,  as  liis  superior,  led  him 
As  Civil  to  Judea  twice,  and  remained  there  till 
Governor,  his  death.  The  circumstance  that  Al¬ 
cimus  was  the  immediate  successor  to 
Menelaus,  who  was  not  of  priestly  stock,  confirms 
this  view.  Alcimus*  rule  differed  from  that  of  Mene¬ 
laus  in  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Temple  treasury  (since  it 
was  empty),  nor  to  wound  the  religious  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Jews;  for  the  terms  of  peace  concluded 
between  the  Jews  and  Autiochus  V.  (162),  to  whom 
Alcimus  probably  owed  his  first  appointment,  had 
assured  them  religious  liberty ;  and  from  that  time 
on  the  struggle  turned  only  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Nationalists  or  of  the  Hellenists.  The  misleading 
title  apxtepwc  occurred  in  the  sources  drawn  upon  by 
Josephus;  in  I  Maccabees,  which  evinces  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  Judea,  without  any 
keen  political  insight ;  and  in  II  Maccabees,  which 
describes  with  accuracy  occurrences  at  the  Syrian 
court  and  camp,  but  in  regard  to  J udean  affairs  gives 
free  play  to  fancy.  The  ambiguity  involved  in  Al¬ 
cimus’  title  gave  rise  to  the  error  that  Alcimus  was 
high  priest,  and  this  carried  other  errors  in  its  tiain. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  the  legendary  account  in 
the  Midrasli  (Gen.  It.  lxv.  22,  and  in  Midrash  Teh.  to 
xi  7)  of  Jakim  of  Zerorot  (Zeredah),  nephew  of  Jose, 
son  of  Joezer  of  Zeredah.  He  is  probably  identical 

with  Jakim- Alcimus,  and  is  represented  as  being  pres¬ 
ent  when  his  uncle,  who  may  have  been  one  of  the 
scribes  put  to  death  by  Alcimus,  was  led  to  execu¬ 
tion.  When  he  threatened  his  nephew  with  the 
tortures  of  hell  for  his  faithlessness,  Jakim  killed 
himself. 


*  The  older  view  as  to  Alcimus’  high-priesthood  is,  however, 
still  held  bv  scholars  to-day.  See,  c.gr  Reinach,  Rev.  Et. 
Juims ,  xl.  99;  Schiirer,  Theologize  he  Literatur  Zeitung,  1900, 
No.  13,  cols.  304,  035. — R.  G. 
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ALCOHOLISM  :  The  morbid  condition  resulting 
from  the  excessive  or  prolonged  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

In  chronic  Alcoholism,  or  dipsomania,  alcoholic 
liquors  have  been  taken  in  excessive  quantities  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  the  drug  acts  as  a  slow 
poison,  and  causes  disease  in  various  organs  of  the 
body.  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  so  frequent 
a  result  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  that,  according 
to  Pitt,  Guy’s  Hospital  reports  show 
Alcoholism  that  48  per  cent  of  chronic  drinkers  are 
and  Nerv-  affected  by  it.  Nervous  disease,  end- 
oixs  T>is-  ing  in  insanity,  is  a  common  sequel 

ease.  to  alcoholic  indulgence  *,  and  Savage 
states,  as  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  4,000  insane  persons  at  the  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
that  Alcoholism  was  the  admitted  and  direct  cause 
in  at  least  7  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Alcoholism  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  disease ;  and  in  all  diseases  alcoholics  are  bad 
patients.  In  epidemics  the  mortality  among  drink¬ 
ers  is  excessive ;  and  the  general  power  of  resistance 
to  disease,  injury,  and  fatigue  is  diminished.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Hughes,  editor  of  the  “  Alienist  and  Neu¬ 
rologist,”  estimates  that  15  per  cent  of  nervous,  10 
per  cent  of  digestive,  and  10  per  cent  of  heart  dis¬ 
eases  are  due  to  it. 

The  mortality  from  Alcoholism  is  great,  though 
exact  figures  are  not  attainable.  Dr.  B.  W .  Richard¬ 
son  estimated  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  in¬ 
temperance  in  England  and  Wales  at  50,000,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mortality  (“  Cyclopedia  of  Temper¬ 
ance  and  Prohibition,”  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York,  1891).  Alcoholism  lessens  the  chance  of  life : 
the  English  life-insurance  companies  found  that  the 
presumptive  length  of  life  of  non-drinkers  was  about 
twice  that  of  drinkers.  Neisson  (“  Contributions  to 
Vital  Statistics,”  1857)  compared  the  mortality  of 
6,111  drinkers  with  the  general  mortality  of  England, 
and  found  that  there  were  58.4  deaths  per  1,000  per 
annum  in  the  former,  as  against  19  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  biostatics  of 
Jews  under  normal  conditions  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  connected  with  the  absence  of  Alcoholism 
among  them. 

The  close  relationship  of  Alcoholism  and  crime 
is  well  known;  and  the  statistics  of  Baer  (“Der 
Alcoholismus,”  Berlin,  1S78),  Kurella  (“Naturge- 
schichtedes  Verbrechens,”  1893),  Gallavardin  (“Al- 
coliolisme  et  Criminalite,  ”  Paris,  1889),  and  Sichart 
(“ Ueber  Individuelle  Faktoren  der  Verbrechens,”  in 
“Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Gesammte  Staatswissenschaft,” 
1890,  x.),  show  that  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  all  male¬ 
factors  are  drunkards.  The  rate  of  suicide  varies 
with  the  general  rate  of  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
different  countries  (Morselli,  “Der  Selbstmord,  ein 
Ivapitel  aus  der  Moralstatistik,”  1881).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jews  are  little  liable  to  this  form  of  aliena¬ 
tion  (see  Suicide).  Intemperance  is  a  contributing 
cause  in  20  to  24  percent  of  divorce  cases;  and  its 
relation  to  pauperism  is  a  matter  of  common  ex¬ 
perience.  _  .  . 

The  evil  effects  of  Alcoholism  are  evident  m  the 
drunkard’s  posterity.  Sichart  found  Alcoholism  in 
the  parents  in  16  per  cent,  Peula  in  30  per  cent,  and 
Marro  in  46  per  cent  of  large  numbers  of  criminals 
examined.  Epilepsy,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  various 
forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degeneracy  are 
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very  disproportionately  prevalent  among  the  off¬ 
spring  of  alcoholics.  These  diseases  are  also  very 
frequent  among  Jews,  hut  are  certainly  not  due  in 
their  case  to  Alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  prevails  all  over  the  world,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  increasing,  more  especially  among  the  north¬ 
ern  nations.  But  among  the  Jews  it  is 

Rarity  almost  an  unknown  affection.  Their 

Among  sobriety  is  proverbial ;  and  the  experi- 
J ews.  ence  among  J ewisli  medical  practition¬ 

ers  is  unanimously  to  the  effect  that 
occasion  to  observe  the  disease  in  the  person  of  a  Jew 
is  of  excessive  rarity.  The  J  ews  are  undoubtedly  sub¬ 
ject  to  nervous  diseases  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
general  community ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  social  and 
hygienic  conditions  under  which  many  of  them  live, 
and  not  to  Alcoholism.  The  rate  of  suicide  is  far 
less  in  Jewish  than  in  other  communities;  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  absence  of  Alco¬ 
holism.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  two.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  absence  of  Alcoholism  among  con¬ 
temporary  Jews  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  ad¬ 
dicted  to  it  in  the  past  left  families  which  have  died 
out;^  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  prevalence  of 
Alcoholism  among  Jews  at  any  period. 

Statistics  confirm  the  general  opinion  of  Jewish 
sobriety.  Selecting  two  typical  hospitals,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  most  trustworthy  records,  a  comparative 
investigation  may  be  made  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
Alcoholism  among  their  patients.  The  Boston  City 
Hospital  has  a  general  clientele  in  a  town  that  does 
not  contain  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
Hebrews.  In  1899  there  were  7,104  cases  treated 
there ;  and  of  these,  226,  a  little  over  3  per  cent, 
were  admitted  for  Alcoholism.  The  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  of  New  York  city  has  an  entirely  Jewish 
clientele,  the  proportion  of  non-Jews  treated  there 
being  a  negligible  quantity— not  over  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent.  Its  records  show  4  cases  of  Alcoholism, 
or  diseases  directly  attributable  to  it,  in  3,000  cases 
that  applied  for  admission  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Hence, 
the  records  show  that  A1 coholism  is  at  least  thirty 
times  as  prevalent  among  the  general  community, 
including  the  Jews,  as  in  that  race  itself. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
upon  Alcoholism,  says,  in  regard  to  drink  among 
the  Jews  (“Inebriety.  Its  Etiology,”  etc.,  Lewis 
London,  1889): 


Extensive  as  my  professional  intercourse  with  them  has 
been,  I  have  never  been  consulted  for  inebriety  in  the  person  of 
a  Jew ;  while  my  advice  has  been  sought  for  this  complaint  by 
a  very  large  number  of  Christians.  ...  In  my  opinion  their 
general  freedom  from  inebriety  in  almost  every  clime  and  under 
all  conditions  (there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule),  is  as 
much  due  t<3  racial  as  to  hygienic  influences,  and  more  to  racial 
than  to  religious  influences.  This  extraordinary  people  has 
amid  wondrous  vicissitudes,  preserved  a  variety ‘of  distinctive 
characteristics ;  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  some  inherited 
racial  power  of  control,  as  well  as  some  inherited  racial  insus¬ 
ceptibility  to  narcotism,  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
practise  of  various  hygienic  habits,  has  been  the  main  reason  for 
their  superior  temperance.  Even  among  those  Jews  in  whom 
there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  alcohol-drinking  (though 
they  were  not  ‘drunk7),  when  there  has  been  slight  thickening 
of  the  speech,  glibness  of  tongue,  and  unwonted  exuberance  of 
spirits,  evidencing  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  I 
have  never  detected  the  existence  of  the  disease  inebriety.  Of 
this  strong  impulse  to  alcoholism  or  other  narcotism,  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  amongst  this  distinctive  people.” 

Other  authorities  believe  that  the  sobriety  of  the 
J  ews  is  rather  dependent  upon  their  social  condition. 
Thus  Samuelson  (“  A  History  of  Drink ;  A  Review’ 
Social,  Scientific,  and  Political,”  Trubner,  London! 
1880)  says: 

“  Little  need  be  said  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  modern 
Jews.  They  are  notoriously  a  sober  race,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  their  temperance  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes 


First,  they  are  a  small  community ;  and  their  partial  isolation 
irom  other  religious  denominations  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  careful  of  their  morals.  The  most  important  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  is  thiit  they  do  not  follow  any  avocations  which  necessitate 
great  physical  exertion.  Thus  we  seldom  find  them  working  as 
artisans  or  day-laborers  ;  so  that  there  is  no  great  bodily  waste 
to  be  repaired ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  removed  from  the 
temptations  to  excessive  drinking  to  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  working-people  are  exposed.  Among  Jews  of  the  middle 
classes  there  is  more  intemperance.  ...  As  already  re¬ 
marked,  however,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  are  a  sober  and 
exemplary  race,  whose  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  worthy 
of  universal  imitation.” 

W.  S.  G. 

ALCOLEA  :  City  in  the  province  of 

Jaen,  Andalusia,  the  Jewish  congregation  of  which, 
like  many  others  of  the  country,  enjoyed  special 
privileges.  According  to  the  records  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  a  standing  committee  composed  of  twelve 
members  was  selected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  tax  the 
members  in  accordance  with  their  financial  ability,  a 
procedure  which  caused  frequent  quarrels  and  divi¬ 
sions.  Any  one  who  obtained  remission  of  his  taxes 
from  the  governor  or  prince  was  at  once  placed  un¬ 
der  the  congregation’s  ban  for  a  year.  It  appears 
that  the  Jews  in  Alcolea  were  of  such  overthrifty 
disposition  that  they  at  one  time  insisted  that  their 
cantor  (synagogue-reader)  should  likewise  be  taxed 
toward  the  congregational  expenses  and' even  the 
payment  of  old  congregational  debts.  The  matter 
came  to  a  lawsuit.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
1414  the  small  Jewish  community  of  Alcolea  ac¬ 
cepted  baptism.  This  wholesale  conversion  was  but 
an  episode  in  the  triumphal  evangelizing  march  of 
Vincente  Ferrer. 

Bibliography  :  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Response f,  Nos.  457-461,  473- 
4<  < ;  De  los  Rios,  Histm'ia  de  los  JucVios  cn  Expand ,  ii.  444  • 
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ALCONSTANTINI,  HAWOK  BEN  BAHYA. 

See  Enoch  (Hanok)  ben  Bahya,  Alconstantini 

ALCONSTANTINI,  HANOK  BEN  SOLO¬ 
MON.  See  Enoch  (Hanok)  ben  Solomon,  Al- 
constantint. 

ALCONSTANTINI,  ISAAC  BEN  ABRAM 
ANCONA.  See  Isaac  ben  Abiiaiiam  Ancona, 

AlCONST  A  NTI  NT. 

AL-CORSONO,  JACOB  BEN  ISAAC.  See 

Corsono,  Al-,  Jacob  ben  Isaac. 

ALDABI,  MEIR  IBN  :  Writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  son  of  Isaac  Aldabi,  “He-Hasid”  (The 
Pious) ;  grandson  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  and  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  exiles  from  Jerusalem.  His  name  (erro¬ 
neously  spelled  Albadi,  Albalidi,  Alrabi,  and  Altabi) 
is  ascertained  from  his  chief  work,  “  Shebile  Emu- 
nail,”  wherein  a  poem  is  found  in  which  every  line 
begins  with  a  letter  of  his  name ;  and  there  it  reads 
“Aldabi.”  In  the  preface  to  bis  book  occurs  the 
expression,  “of  the  exiles  of  Jerusalem.”  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  Aldabi ’s  statement  that  he  was  exiled 
from  his  country  (Andalusia),  caused  Graetz  to  as¬ 
sume  that  lie  was  banished  to  Jerusalem,  Graetz 
failed  to  take  into  account  Aldabi’s  words,  “He 
[God]  led  me  into  a  waste  land,”  which  he  would 
not’ have  used  in  reference  to  Jerusalem. 

Aldabi  belonged  to  the  class  of  popular  writers 
who,  possessing  extensive  theological  and  scientific 
knowledge,  commented  upon  the  assertions  of  their 
predecessors  with  a  clear  understanding,  expressing 
here  and  there  their  own  opinions,  and  presenting 
some  subjects  from  tlic  standpoint  of  the  Cabala. 
Aldabi  was  also  one  of  those  Talmudists  whose  con¬ 
ception  of  religion  was  wholly  spiritual  and  who 
revered  the  Cabala:  be  can  not,  however,  be  called  a 
true  cabalist.  In  1360  be  wrote  “  Sliebile  Emunali  ” 
(The  Paths  of  Faith),  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  phil¬ 
osophical,  scientific,  and  theological  subjects.  To 
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judge  from  the  many  editions  that  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  for  centuries  a  favorite  hook 
with  the  educated. 

“Shebile  Emunali”  is  divided  into  ten  chapters, 
which  treat  respectively  of:  (1)  The  existence  of 
God,  His  attributes,  His  immateriality,  unity,  and 
immutability,  which  is  not  affected  by  prayer  or 
even  by  miracles — introducing  in  each  case  a  caba¬ 
listic  discussion  of  the  names  of  the  Deity ;  (2)  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  does  not  necessitate 
any  change  in  God  or  any  plurality  in  His  nature ; 
an  explanation  of  the  Biblical  account  being  given, 
followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  seven  climates  or 
zones  of  the  earth  as  then  conceived,  the  spheres, 
the  stars,  the  sun  and  moon  and  their  eclipses,  and 
on  meteorology;  (3)  human  embryology  and  the 
generative  functions;  (4)  human  anatomy,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  and  pathology;  (5)  rules  for  health  and  long 
life;  (6)  the  soul  and  its  functions;  (7)  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  which,  through  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law,  becomes  one  with  the  Creator — the  chapter 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  an  explanation  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  value  of  the  Mosaic  commandments ;  (8)  explana¬ 
tory  notes  on  the  truth  of  the  Law  and  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  elucidating  some  of  the  Haggadot  on  the 
same  lines  as  Solomon  ben  Adret;  (9)  reward  and 
punishment,  paradise  and  hell,  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  its  transmigration  in  man ;  (10)  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  the  resurrection,  and  the  world  to 
come  after  resurrection;  a  general  resume  of  the 
book,  followed  by  a  poem. 

[Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  9-27)  has 
shown  Aldabi’s  “Shebile  Emunali”  to  be  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  various  older  sources,  chiefly  from  Gerson 
b.  Solomon  of  Arles’  encyclopedic  work,  “  Sha‘ar  ha- 
Shamayim,”  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  Ger- 
son’s  work  the  chapter  on  the  members  of  the  human 
body  (§  2,  chap,  iii.)  is  taken,  and  in  part  verbally. 
So  are  Aldabi’s  “Ten  Questions  on  the  Soul”  (§  6), 
interspersed  with  passages  borrowed  literally  from 
Joseph  ibn  Zaddikand  Hillel  b.  Samuel,  only  a  mod¬ 
ified  form  of  the'  “Ten  Discussions  on  the  Soul,” 
which  Gerson  himself  adapted  from  a  book  on  the 
soul,  probably  written  by  Ibn  Gabirol.  Against 
the  charges  of  plagiarism  raised  in  Brull’s  “  Jahrb.” 
ii.  166-168,  see  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  1876, 
p.  90.  k.] 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1690;  Gratz, 

Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  vii.  328 ;  Karpeles,  Geseli.  d,  Jlkl.  Lit.  p.  <64 ; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  lia^Sefarim,  p.  265.  Many  extracts  from  the 

Shebile  Emunali  may  be  found  in  Kaufmann,  Die  Sinnc, 

see  index. 

J .  L.  S. 

ALDEAS  DE  LOS  JUDIOS (Jewish  villages): 
The  name  given  to  the  villages  Aznalfaraclie,  Aziial- 
cazar,  and  especially  Paterna,  situated  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Seville,  presented  by  Alfonso  X.  (The 
Wise)  of  Castile,  while  still  infante  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Seville  (1248),  to  those  Jews  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  against  the  Moors,  or 
who  in  any  other  way  had  rendered  assistance  to 
the  conqueror.  Other  valuable  gifts,  such  as  fields, 
olive- and  fig-orcliards,  etc.,  were  bestowed  upon  the 
almoxarifes  (tax-farmers),  Don  Zag  (Isaac)  and  his 
sons,  Don  Moses  and  Don  Abraham,  upon  several  of 
the  Alfaquin  family,  an  unnamed  rabbi,  Don  Jo¬ 
seph  of  Lisbon,  and  upon  many  others.  Paterna 
was  known  for  a  long  time  as  Aldea  de  los  J udios 
(J.  Amador  de  los  Bios,  “Hist,  de  los  Judlos,”  i. 
370  et  seq.).  According  to  the  accounts  of  Gedaliali 
ibn  Yahyah,  Don  Yahyah  ibn  Yaisli,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Portuguese  Jewish  family  Ibn  Yahyah,  re¬ 
ceived  as  presents  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
highly  esteemed  him,  several  aldeas,  such  as  Priala 


(see  Kayserling, “  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,”  p.  2). 
Similarly,  the  Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca  received 
as  a  present  from  King  Don  Jaime  of  Aragon,  the 
conqueror  of  the  island,  several  alquerias,  which  word 
is  identical  with  aldeas ;  also  called  almudeynas  de  los 
Judios. 

Bibliography  :  For  the  partition  of  Majorca  (not  exact  in  De 

los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Espafia,  i.  399),  Collccion 

dc  Documentos  Ineditos  de  Arayon ,  1856,  ix.  14, 18, 20  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALDERMEN.  See  Municipal  Officers. 

ALDROPHE,  ALFRED  -  PHILIBERT  ;  A 

French  architect ;  born  in  Paris,  February  7,  1834. 
He  attended  the  National  School  of  Design  and  was 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Bellange.  His  first  position  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  France, 
but  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  two  French  international  exhibitions  of  1855  and 
1867.  Among  other  distinctions  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  committee  of  awards  at  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was  created  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.  In  1871  he  be¬ 
came  the  official  architect  of  the  eleventh  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Paris.  When  the  new  synagogue  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Victoire  was  projected,  Aldrophe  was  se¬ 
lected  as  architect,  as  also  for  that  at  Versailles.  He 
is  the  designer  of  the  Thiers  and  Isidore  monuments 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Cliaise,  and  the  architect 
of  numerous  private  residences  in  the  French  capital, 
including  that  of  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  on 
the  Avenue  de  Marignan.  S. 

ALDUBI  (  ALBTJBI,  also  possibly  Alrabbi  ), 
ABRAHAM  BEN  ISMAIL :  Talmudic  scholar 
and  author,  who  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Adret  and  the  teacher  of  Jeroham  ben 
Meshullam.  He  wrote  many  novelise  and  responsa, 
which,  however,  are  known  only  from  the  numerous 
quotations  contained  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  Jero¬ 
ham.  His  chief  work  appears  to  have  been  “  Seder 
‘AbodatYomha-Kippurim”  (The  Order  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement),  an  epitome  of  which 
was  published  in  Jeroham’s  “Toledot  Adam  wa- 
Hawwali.”  Some  novelke  and  a  commentary  on 
Baba  Batra  are  mentioned  in  Moses  Alaslikar’s  de¬ 
cisions,  No.  39. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  72a-jFfni/i/i)R,  No.  54. 

M.  B. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS  :  Italian  publisher;  bom 
at  Bassiano  in  1449  or  1450;  died  at  Venice,  Feb,  6, 
1515.  Aldus  studied  the  Latin  classics  at  Rome 
under  the  direction  of  Caspar  of  Verona  and  Domizio 
Galderino,  and  afterward  attended  the  lectures  on 
Greek  literature  of  Guarini  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
tutor  to  one  of  the  children  of  Prince  Carpi.  With 
the  assistance  of  Carpi’s  influential  family,  Aldus 
was  enabled  to  execute  the  project,  long  cherished 
by  him,  of  establishing  a  printing-house;  and  he  be¬ 
gan,  in  1494,  with  the  publication  of  Latin  and  Greek 
works,  to  which  he  prefixed  learned  introductions 
of  his  own. 

Besides  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies,  Aldus  culti¬ 
vated  Hebrew.  In  1501  he  published,  as.  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  Greek  and  Latin  manuals,  an  abridged  He¬ 
brew  grammar  under  the  Latin  title  “Introductio 
per  Brevis  ad  Linguam  Hebraicam,”  or,  under  an¬ 
other  title,  “Introductio  Utilissima  Hebraice  Dis- 
cere  Cupientibus.”  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he 
had  studied  the  Hebrew  from  the  “Doctrinale  Alex- 
andri  de  Villa  Dei,”  a  work  written  in  barbarous 
verse  in  1210,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  thirteenth, 
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fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries;  but  having  seen 
the  uselessness  of  that  book,  lie  decided  to  compose 
another.  Aldus’  work  was  the  first  printed  He¬ 
brew  grammar,  and  was  intended  for  Christian  stu¬ 
dents.  It  contained  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  reading,  the  character  of  the  vowels  and  their 
combination  with  the  consonants,  and  a  sermon  in 
Hebrew  translated  into  Latin.  The  Hebrew  type 
which  he  used  was  probably  cut  by  Maestro  Fran¬ 
cesco  of  Bologna,  the  same  who  worked  for  Gerson 
Soncino.  This  will  explain  the  similarity  in  the 
type  used  in  both  offices.  This  addition  was  re¬ 
printed  at  least  eight  times  by  the  Aldine  Press. 

Aldus  nourished  kindly  feelings  toward  the  Jews, 
and  had  many  Jewish  friends,  among  whom  was  his 
colleague,  the  printer  Gerson  Soncino.  This  spirit 
of  toleration  he  transmitted  to  his  children.  His 
son  Aldus  Manutius  the  Younger  congratu¬ 
lated  David  de  Pomis  upon  the  publication  of  his 
“  Apologia  pro  Medico  Hebrceo.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Renouard,  Annctles  de  Vlmprimerie  Aldine, 

i.  72;  Steinsclmeider,  Bibliographischcs  Handbuch,  p.  12; 

idem,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  i.  125  et  seq. ;  Winter  and  Wiinsclie, 

Gcsch.  d.  Jiid.  Lit.  iii.  310.  X.  Bit. 

ALEKSANDRIA:  Di  strict,  town,  and  village 
in  the  government  of  Kherson.  Russia,  on  the  In- 
guletz  river.  >In  1S97  the  Jewish  population  was: 
district,  3, 857 ;  town,  4, 794 ;  village,  1,916.  The  town 
has  two  synagogues  and  two  schools.  H.  R. 

ALEKSANDROVSK  :  District  and  town  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  below  the  rapids.  In  1897  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  town  was  884.  and  of  the 
district  5,316.  The  Jewish  community  has  two 
synagogues  and  three  schools.  II.  R. 

ALEKSEI:  Russian  archpriest;  convert  to  Ju¬ 
daism;  born  probably  in  Novgorod,  1425;  died  in 
Moscow,  1488.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  schism  arose  in  the  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  and  many  new  sects  sprang  up,  Aleksei 
became  a  convert  to  Judaism.  Some  of  the  new  sects 
had  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old 
Mosaic  law.  This  probably  suggested  to  the  in¬ 
fluential  Jew  Skliariyah  (Zechariali),  of  Kiev,  the 
idea  of  spreading  Judaism  among  the  Russians  of 
Pskov  and  Novgorod.  Skliariyah  belonged  to  the 
suite  of  Prince  Michael  Olelkovicli,  who  came  to  Nov¬ 
gorod  in  1471  as  the  king’s  vicegerent.  The  first 
convert  in  Novgorod  was  the  priest  Dionis,  who  in¬ 
troduced  to  Skliariyah  his  colleague,  the  archpriest 
( protopapas )  Aleksei.  The  latter  was  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  of  the  new  converts,  and  did  successful  missionary 
work  among  all  classes,  especially  among  the  clergy. 
The  new  community  appreciated  his  labors  so  highly 
that  the  name  of  Abraham  was  conferred  upon  him, 
while  his  wife’s  name  was  changed  to  Sarah. 

When  the  grand-duke  of  Russia, Ivan  Vasilyevich, 
visited  Novgorod  in  1480,  Aleksei  found  favor  in  his 
ej^es.  The  grand-duke  took  Aleksei  with  him  to 
Moscow  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption,  while  his  friend  Dionis  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  priest  of  the  Church  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  in  the  same  city.  Aleksei  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence  of  the  grand-duke  in  a  high 
degree  and  had  free  access  to  him.  He  succeeded 
in  converting  his  secretary,  Feodor  Kuritzyn,  the  ar¬ 
chimandrite  Sosima,  the  monk  Zechariali,  the  princess 
Helena,  daughter-in-law  of  the  grand-duke,  and  many 
other  prominent  personages.  The  grand-duke  at  first, 
probably  for  political  reasons,  protected  the  heretics, 
but  later  on  was  constrained  to  persecute  them. 

Bibliography:  Platon,  Kratkaya  Tzerkovnaya  Rossiskaya 
IstorLya ,  Moscow,  1833 ;  N.  Itudnev,  Rcizsuzhdenic  o  ITerc- 


syakh  %  Raskolakh  Byvshikh  v  Russlwi  Tzcrki  so  Vremcni 
Vladlmira  Velikavo  do  Joanna  Groznavo  (Treatise  on  the 
Sects  and  Schism  in  the  Russian  Church,  from  the  time  of 
Vladimir  the  Great  to  Ivan  the  Terrible) ,  Moscow,  1838;  Karam¬ 
zin,  Tstoriya  Rossii ,  vi.  154;  Panov,  Zhurnal  Ministcrstva 
Karodna  vo  Pros vyesh ch cniya,  No.  159,  p.  231. 

H.  R. 

ALEKSYEYEV,  ALEKSANDER  (called  also 
Wolf  Nachlass)  :  Author  and  convert  to  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church ;  born  in  1820,  at  Nazarinetz,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Podolsk,  Russia,  of  poor  Jewish  parents. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  impressed  into  military 
service  by  the  press-gang  ( poimshchiki )  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.,  and  sent  away  to  the  distant  city  of 
Volsk,  government  of  Saratov.  Nicholas  I.  believed 
that  he  could  convert  the  Jews  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  by  taking  the  sons  from  their  parents  while 
young  and  placing  them  in  military  service.  For  a 
long  time  Aleksyeyev  remained  faithful  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  officials  considered 
him  a  most  stubborn  subject. 

However,  about  1845,  he  changed  his  views  en¬ 
tirety,  and  not  only  became  a  member  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Russian  Church,  but  managed  to  convert  more 
than  five  hundred  Jewish  Cantonists,  for  which  he 
was  promoted  in  1848  to  the  rank  of  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  and  was  honored  by  the  emperor’s 
thanks.  About  1855  Aleksyeyev  was  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  lose  the  use  of  his  legs.  He  then  settled 
in  Novgorod,  and  during  his  long  illness  wrote  the 
following  works  on  ethnographic  and  missionary 
topics:  (1)  “Torzhestvo  Christianskavo  Ucheniya 
nad  Ucheniem  Talmuda,  iliDusliepolyezny  Razgovor 
Chris tianina  s  tyudeyem  o  Prishestvii  Messii  ”  (The 
Triumph  of  Christian  Teaching  over  the  Talmudic 
Teaching,  or  a  Soul-saving  Conversation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  Jew  on  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah),  St. 
Petersburg,  1859.  (2)  “Bogosluzlienie,  Prazdniki  i 

Religioznye  Obryady  Nynyeslmikh  Yevreyev  ”  (Re¬ 
ligious  Service,  Holidays  and  Religious  Rites  of 
the  Jews  of  To-day),  Novgorod,  1861;  3d  ed.,  1865. 
(3)  “  Obshchestvennaya  Zhizn  Yevretyev,  ikli  Nravy, 
Obychai  i  Predrazsudki  ”  (The  Public  Life  of  the 
Jews,  their  Habits,  Customs,  and  Prejudices),  Novgo¬ 
rod,  1868.  (4)  “  Besyedy  Pravoslavn’avo  Cliristianina 
Snovoobraslichennym,”  etc.  (Colloquies  of  an  Or¬ 
thodox  Christian  with  a  Newly  Converted  Jew),  St. 
Petersburg,  1872;  2d  ed.,  Novgorod,  1875.  (5) 

“Byvslii  Yevrei  za  Monastyri  i  Monashestvo”  (A 
Former  Jew  for  Monasteries  and  Monasticism),  Nov¬ 
gorod,  1875.  (6)  “  Obraslichenie  Yudeiskavo  Zakon- 
nika  v  Christians! vo  ”  (The  Conversion  to  Christianity 
of  an  Observer  of  the  Jewish  Law),  Novgorod,  1882. 
(7)  “  Upotreblyayut  li  Yevrei  Christianskuyu  Krov  ?  ” 
(Do  the  Jews  Use  Christian  Blood?),  Novgorod, 
1886  ;  and  several  others. 

His  works  are  not  devoid  of  interest ;  he  was  the 
first  Jew  in  Russia  to  give  a  description  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  his  coreligionists  there.  He  refuted 
the  absurd  blood -accusation.  But  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  re¬ 
mains  a  very  hostile  one. 

Bibliography  :  Aleksyeyev,  Autobiography  in  Novogorod- 
skiya  Uyezdnyya  Guhernskiya  Yyedoniosti ,  1868,  and  in  his 
other  works;  M.  Arkhangelsk^  Strannik ,  1862,  No.  1,  pp.  1-4 ; 
Vengerov,  KriUho-Bibliografieheski  Slovar,  St.  Petersburg, 
1889. 

II.  R. 

ALEMETH  :  1.  Son  of  Jehoadali,  in  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Ben  jamin  (I  Cliron.  viii.  36).  In  I  Chron.  ix.  42 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Jarali.  2.  For  Alemeth  in  I 
Chron.  vi.  45  [A.Y.  60]  see  Almon.  G.  B.  L. 

‘ALENU :  The  last  prayer  of  the  daily  liturgy  in 
most  congregations,  so  called  from  its  initial  word, 
‘“Alenu,”  which  means  “It  is  incumbent  upon  us,” 
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or  “  It  is  our  duty.  ”  It  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
prayers  of  the  entire  liturgy,  and  has  a  remarkable 
history,  almost  typical  of  the  race  from  which  it  ema¬ 
nated.  It  became  the  cause  of  slanderous  accusation 
and  persecution,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  in  part 
mutilated  through  fear  of  the  official  censors.  But 
having  been  thus  mutilated,  it  is  diffi- 

Original  cult  to  present  it  in  its  original  form. 
Form  of  the  To  restore  it  and  render  it  at  least  in- 

Prayer.  telligible,  recourse  must  be  had  to  old 
books  and  documents.  The  following 
is  a  literal  translation  from  the  original  so  far  as  it 
can  be  restored ; 

“  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  praise  to  tlie  Lora  of  the 
Universe,  to  glorify  Him  who  formed  creation,  for  He  hath  not 
made  us  to  be  like  the  nations  of  the  lands,  nor  hath  He  made 
us  like  the  families  of  the  earth ;  He  hath  not  set  our  portion 
with  theirs,  nor  our  lot  with  their  multitude;  .  .  .  for  they  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  before  vanity  and  folly,  and  pray  to  a  god  who 
can  not  help.  .  .  .  But  we  bend  the  knee  and  prostrate  ourselves 
and  bow  down  before  the  King  of  the  Kings  of  Kings,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  He !  For  it  is  He  who  stretched  forth  the 
heavens  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  seat  of 
His  glory  is  in  the  heavens  above,  and  His  mighty  dwelling- 
place  (Shekinah)  is  in  the  loftiest  heights.  kHe  is  our  God, 
and  there  is  none  other.’  In  truth,  He  is  our  King,  there  is 
none  besides  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  His  Torah :  k  And  thou 
shalt  know  this  day  and  lay  it  to  thine  heart  that  the  Lord  is 
God  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  :  and  there  is 
none  other.’ 

“  Therefore  do  we  wait  for  Thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  soon  to  be¬ 
hold  Thy  mighty  glory,  when  Thou  wilt  remove  the  abomina¬ 
tions  from  the  earth,  and  idols  shall  be  exterminated ;  when  the 
world  shall  be  regenerated  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Almighty, 
and  all  the  children  of  flesh  invoke  Thy  name ;  when  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  be  turned  unto  Thee.  Then  shall  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perceive  and  confess  that  unto  Thee 
every  knee  must  bend,  and  every  tongue  be  sworn.  Before  Thee, 
0  Lord  our  God,  shall  they  kneel  and  fall  down,  and  unto  Thy 
glorious  name  give  honor.  So  will  they  accept  the  yoke  of  Thy 
kingdom,  and  Thou  shalt  be  King  over  them  speedily  forever 
and  aye.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  to  all  eternity  Thou 
wilt  reign  in  glory,  as  it  is  written  in  Thy  Torah  :  4  The  Lord 
shall  reign  forever  and  aye.’  And  it  is  also  said :  1  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth ;  on  that  day  the  Lord  shall 
be  One  and  His  name  be  One.’  ” 

Evidently  this  prayer  was  originally  recited  with 
the  prostration  of  the  whole  assembled  congregation 
before  their  departure  from  the  house  of  God,  or 
after  the  benediction  given  by  the  priests.  In  such 
solemn  language  (drawn  from  Jer.  x.  6-16;  Isa.  xxx. 
7,  xlv.  23,  Ji.  13;  Deut.  iv.  39)  the  congregation 
gives  expression  to  its  faith  in  the  One  Universal 
Ruler  of  the  World,  and  to  its  hope  for  His  univer¬ 
sal  kingdom  when  all  the  idolatrous  nations  around 
Israel  shall  have  been  converted  to  His  truth.  The 
omission  of  a  personal  Messiah  from  the  expression 
of  the  Messianic  hope  points  to  a  pre-Christian  era ; 
and  the  very  title,  “  King  of  the  Kings  of  Kings  ” — 
found  in  Dan.  ii.  37 — shows  that  the  formula  used 
at  the  prostration  goes  back  to  Persian  times  when 
kings  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Kings. 

The  ‘Alenu  prayer  had  already  been  in  use  when 
there  were  attached  to  it  the  three  portions  of  the  lit¬ 
urgy  of  the  New -year :  (1)  the  Malkiyot 
Additions  (the  Glorifications  of  God  as  King)  ;*(2) 
to  the  Zikronot  (the  Divine  Remembran- 

4 Alenu.  ces) ;  and  (3)tlie  Shofarot(the  Trumpet- 
blasts)  :  these  were  probabl}r  originally 
prayers  of  the  Hasidim  (Watikim),  recited  on  public 
fast-days  (see  Ta‘anit,  ii.  3,  and  R.  H.  iv.  5,  6).  Zunz 
and  his  followers — who  ascribe  the  prayer  to  Rab, 
simply  because  in  his  school  the  Jewish  liturgy  re¬ 
ceived  its  permanent  form — disregarded  the  fact  that 
it  stands  in  no  organic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
New-year’s  prayer.  An  old  tradition,  referred  to  by 
Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  in  his  responsa  on  Prayer 
253 ;  by  Eleazar  of  Worms,  in  his  “  Rokeah  ” ;  and 
afterward  in  Aaron  ben  Jacob  ha-Kolien  of  Lunel's 

"  Orliot  Hayyim,”  in  “  Ivol  Bo,”  i.  17,  claims  that  it 

was  written  by  Joshua  upon  his  entrance  into  Canaan. 
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Manasseh  b.  Israel,  in  his  “  Yindicise  Judaeorum,”  iv. 
2,  ascribes  the  ‘Alenu  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna¬ 
gogue.  Moses  Mendelssohn  also,  in  his  memorandum 
(see  below),  declares  the  ‘Alenu  to  he  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  prayers  of  the  nation,  adducing  as  proof  of  its 
ancient  and  pre-Christian  character  the  fact  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Temple  and  state,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  omitted  had  it  been  composed  after  their  de¬ 
struction.  It  was  obviously  written,  he  says,  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  still  lived  in  their  own  land.  The 
fact  that  neither  Maimonides  nor  Abudarham  men¬ 
tions  its  separate  recital  at  the  close  of  the  daily  pray¬ 
ers,  as  does  the  Mahzor  Vi  try,  merely  proves  that  it 
was  not  generally  recited  as  part  of  the  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  invested  with  especial  solemnity 
and  awe. 

The  following  is  related  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen  in 
his  “  ‘Em'ek  ha-Baka  ”  (ed.  Wiener,  p.  31),  based 
upon  contemporary  records:  During 
Its  Use  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Blois, 
Martyrs.  France,  in  1171,  when  many  masters 
of  the  Law  died  as  martyrs  at  the 
stake,  an  eye-witness  wrote  to  R.  Jacob  of  Orleans 
that  the  death  of  the  saints  was  accompanied  by  a 
weird  song  resounding  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  causing  the  Christians  who  heard  it  from 
afar  to  wonder  at  the  melodious  strain^,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  heard  before.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  afterward  that  the  martyred  saints  had  made 
use  of  the  ‘Alenu  as  their  dying  song.  It  is  quite 
probable,  then,  that  it  became  the  custom  in  those 
tragic  days  for  the  martyrs  to  chant  the  ‘Alenu  song 
in  order  to  moderate  the  agonies  of  their  death. 

But  this  very  fact  seems  to  have  given  a  welcome 
pretext  to  maligning  persecutors,  who  claimed  that 
the  ‘Alenu  was  a  malicious  attack  upon 
Calumnies  the  Church,  whose  Savior  was  char- 
Directed  acterized  therein  as  “a  god  who  can 
Against  It.  not  help  ”  and  as  “  vanity  and  folly.  ” 
An  apostate,  Pesach  Peter,  in  1399 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in  the  word  p'"V)  (“and 
folly  ”),  (ifcy)  Jesus  was  alluded  to,  because  the  He¬ 
brew  letters  of  both  words  are  equal  in  numerical 
value,  amounting  to  816.  Antonius  Margarita,  in 
1530,  was  the  next  to  repeat  this  charge,  in  a  book 
entitled  “The  Belief  of  the  Jews.”  Sevent}r  years 
later  Samuel  Friedrich  Brenz,  a  converted  Jew,  re¬ 
peated  it  in  a  book  to  which  he  gave  the  character¬ 
istic  title  “Jiidischer  Abgestreifter  Schlangenbalg  ” 
(The  Jewish  Serpent  Slough).  In  vain  did  the  leading 
rabbis,  Solomon  Zebi  Uffenhausen  in  his  “  Theriak  ” 
and  Lippman  Miihlhausen  in  his  “Nizzahon,”  pro¬ 
test  against  such  misinterpretation  of  their  ancient 
prayer,  composed  long  before  Jesus  was  born,  and 
having  solely  idolaters  in  view.  Even  the  learned 
Buxtorf  in  his  “  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  ”  repeated  the 
charge ;  but  he  was  successfully  refuted  by  Manasseh 
b.  Israel,  who  devotes  a  whole"  chapter  of  his  “Vin- 
dicite  JudcUorum  ”  to  the  ‘Alenu ;  and  relates  among 
other  things  that  Sultan  Selim,  on  reading  the  ‘Alenu 
in  the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  his  physician  Moses  Amon,"  said : 

“  Truly,  this  prayer  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes ;  there 
is  no  need  of  any  other.  ”  But  the  acme  of  misrep¬ 
resentation  was  reached  by  Eisenmenger  (“Entdeck 
tes  Judenthum,”  i.  S4),  who  pointed  out  that  the 
words,  “  they  bow  to  a  god  who  does  not  help,  ”  were 
accompanied  by  spitting  as  a  sign  of  utter  contempt, 
and  he  asserted  that  reference  was  thereby  intended 
to  Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  charge,  the  indeco¬ 
rous  practise  of  spittin  ir  while  reciting:  the  prayer  was 

denounced  by  Isaiah  Horwitz  and  other  rabbis.  But 
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the  charge  was  renewed  again  by  Professor  Kypke, 
government  inspector  of  the  Konigsbcrg  Synagogue, 
in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  government  in 
1777,  on  the  occasion  of  a  memorial  service  held  by 
the  Kbnigsberg  Jews  in  honor  of  the  Russian  empress. 
This  was  refuted  by  Mendelssohn  in  a  counter-mem¬ 
orandum  presented  to  the  government,  the  result  of 
which  was  that,  despite  Kypke’s  protest,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  laid  ad  acta.  Both  documents  were  afterward 
published  from  the  archives  by  L.  E.  Borowsky,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Konigsberg,  in  1791  (see  Mendelssohn,  “Ge- 
sammte  Schriften,”  vi.  418;  Jost,  “Gescli.  der  Israeli - 
ten,”  ix.  88). 

Singular!}'  enough,  in  the  earl}'  Christian  Church, 
converts  before  being  baptized  had  to  step  forward 
at  the  end  of  divine  service,  and  make 
Coinci-  public  confession  by  first  turning  back- 
deneeinthe  ward,  renouncing  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
Early  tan  and  spitting  out  as  a  sign  of  con- 
Christian  tempt;  then  turning  forward  in  the 
Church .  name  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  o  f 

man,  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (see  Hofii  ng,  “  Taufe,  ”  i.  881  ; 
Cyril,  “  De  Mysteriis,  ”  i.  2).  Possibly  the  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  all  heathen  nations,  contained  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  ‘Alenu,  has  some  connection 
with  the  practise  adopted  by  the  Church  of  admit¬ 
ting  proselytes  at  the  end  of  the  service. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  G.  V.  p.  899;  Literaturhlatt  clcs  Ori¬ 
ent  1S46,  pp.  50-76;  Briick,  Bcibhinische  Ceremonial- 
bruuchc ,  pp.  55-58 ;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  supplement,  ii.  6 ; 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  cl.  Juclen ,  viii.  76,  x.  803,310;  Mendelssohn, 
Gcsammtc  Schriften ,  vi.  418;  Jost,  Gcsch.  der  Israelitm, 
ix.  38;  I.  H.  Weiss, in  Kobale’s  Jcshurun  (Hebrew),  1864, pp. 
168-171. 

‘ALENU  (u^y),  MUSIC  OF :  The  traditional 
melody  to  which  the  ‘Alenu  prayer  is  chanted,  while 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  is  of  suitable  breadth 
and  dignity.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  opening 
phrase,  several  times  repeated,  with  the  addition 
of  a  strain  from  the  cantor’s  introduction  of  the 
‘Amid ah  and  a  passing  reminiscence  of  the  Kol 
Nidre.  The  version  given  on  the  opposite  page  is 
somewhat  simpler  in  detail  than  that  favored  by 
most  cantors,  some  of  whom  prefer  also  to  quote  a 
strain  from  the  melodies  of  the  preceding  evening 
prayers  instead  of  the  one  here  instanced. 

F.  L.  C. 

ALEPH  (k)  :  The  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet.  For  its  symbolic  meaning,  see  Mishnah  Sliab- 
bat,  i.  It  was  empl  oy  ed  as  a  n  umeral  to  mark  No.  1  of 
the  shekel-boxes  in  the  Temple  (Sliek.  iii.  2).  Alepli 
and  Tav  being  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  expression  “from  Alepli  to  Tav”  sig¬ 
nifies  “  from  beginning  to  end.  ”  Hence,  “  the  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  Law  from  Alepli  to  Tav  ”  are  those  that 
keep  the  Law  in  its  entirety.  See  Alphabet  ;  Alpha 
and  Omega.  K. 

ALEPPO  (Arabic.  Haleb;  Hebrew, 

37n.  but  generally  miV  D“IN,  or  abbreviated  or 
miV):  Town  of  ancient  and  of  modern  Syria,  and  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  between 
the  Orontes  and  Euphrates  rivers;  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  desert  stream.  Nahr-el-Haleb,  seventy 
miles  east  of  Alexandretta,  its  seaport  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Formerly  it  derived  its  importance  from 
being  on  the  route  to  Bagdad  and  southern  Persia; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  contained  at  one  time  as  many 
as  200,000  souls.  It  can  boast  of  sheltering  one  of  the 
oldest  Jewish  communities,  mentioned  in  Ps.  lx. 
Though  only  ten  days’  journey  north  of  Damascus, 
it  was  traditionally  regarded,  in  letters  of  divorce  (see 
Get),  as  the  most  northerly  point  a  Palestinian  Jew 
might  visit  without  being  considered  a  traveler,  the 


southern  limit  being  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  one  of  the  routes  to  India  still 
passed  through  it,  and  on  account  of  this  the  city 
became  one  of  the  great  attractions  for  the  Jews 
who  traveled  eastward. 

Though  the  synagogue  in  Aleppo  has  many  mod¬ 
ern  additions,  Abbe  Chagnot  is  of  opinion  that  por¬ 
tions  of  it  were  erected  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
It  contains  several  inscriptions,  some  carved  in  its 
walls,  others  painted  on  them ;  one  dating  as  early  as 
838,  another  as  late  as  1861 ;  the  former  in  a  chapel 
(H3P)  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ali  ben  Nathan 
ben  Mebasser  ben  DnXH.  The  date  is  furnished  in 
the  usual  way  by  starring  letters  in  a  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  structure  is  a  raised 
pulpit,  known  as  Elijah’s  Seat.  Several  chapels  sur¬ 
round  the  main  building;  the  one  on  the  extreme 
west,  behind  the  Ark,  and  corresponding  to  the  lady- 
cliapel  of  a  European  cathedral,  is  a  damp  shrine, 
with  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in  which  are  preserved 
four  Biblical  manuscripts,  the  pride  of  the  Aleppo 
Jews.  The  greatest  superstitious  rev- 
The  Aleppo  erence  is  attached  to  the  codex  now  in 
Code  Aleppo,  which  is  ascribed  to  Aaron 
and  Other  be1nt  Asiier  ;  it  bears  note  of  its  dedi- 

3^3+“  cation  to  the  and 

P  ‘  DDITin,  that  is,  to  the  Rabbinites  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  its  subsequent  delivery  to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Synagogue  of  Cairo,  as  well  as  of  its  having 
originally  belonged  to  an  inhabitant  of  Bassora,  and 
to  the  Karaite  community  of  Jerusalem. 

The  codex,  from  its  accentuation  and  general  char¬ 
acter,  can  hardly  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth 
century;  nor  can  it  be  the  original  written  in  922. 
The  epigraphs  must  have  been  copied  from  another 
manuscript,  itself  perhaps  not  the  first.  The  other 
three  manuscripts  are:  (1)  Pentateuch  (text  and  Tar- 
gum)  with  full  Masoretic  lists,  finished  (probably  in 
Italy)  on  the  15th  of  Tammuz,  1101  (1341) ;  (2)  Penta¬ 
teuch  with  the  commentary  of  Raslii  in  the  margin 
and  sundry  additions  of  Ibn  Ezra,  Nahmanides,  and 
Joseph  Caro;  (3)  a  huge  but  beautifully  illuminated 
Masoretic  Pentateuch  with  the  Ilaf tarot  and  the  five 
Megillot.  The  synagogue  is  also  tiic  meeting-house 
of  the  congregants.  On  an  upper  floor  is  the  rab¬ 
binical  school  with  a  fairly  good  Hebrew  library. 
Stored  near  the  roof  of  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  genizah, 
from  which,  in  times  of  drought,  the  dust  is  removed 
and  carried  with  much  ceremony  to  the  Jewish  cem¬ 
etery  and  there  buried  with  fervent  prayers  for  rain. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  Jews  in  Aleppo, 
each  of  whom  must  pay  a  poll-tax.  Besides  the 
various  primary  schools,  where  He- 
Mo dern  brew  and  Arabic  are  taught,  there  is  a 
Aleppo,  boys’  school,  founded  by  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  in  1869,  with  250 
pupils,  of  whom  96  pay  for  tuition.  There  is  also  a 
school  for  girls,  with  195  pupils,  of  whom  79  pay. 
The  latter  was  founded  in  1889. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  the  Jewesses  of  Aleppo 
adopt  a  costume  resembling  that  of  their  Moham¬ 
medan  sisters — a  long  black  cloak  enveloping  them 
from  head  to  foot,  the  face  alone  being  visible.  The 
girls  in  the  Alliance  school  wear  European  dress. 

Books  are  very  rare  in  the  city,  but  manuscripts 
abound,  fifteen  Hebrew  ones  having  been  recently 
collected  there  in  two  days.  One  was  a  unique  di- 
wan  of  secular  poetry  by  Eleazer  ha-Bable  probably 
composed  in  Aleppo  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  682). 
A  printing-press  for  Hebrew  was  set  up  in  Aleppo 
in  1898.  In  a  private  library  there  a  Masoretic  Bible, 
finished  in  1307,  has  been  found ;  this  library  also  con¬ 
tains  a  cabalistic  work,  njpn  "D,  written  in  Cochin 
in  1497. 
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Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Aleppo  in  1173,  when  1195  the  leading  Jew  was  Joseph  ibn  Aknin,  who  had 
lie  found  a  Jewish  community  of  1,500  souls  with  migrated  from  Europe  by  way  of  Egypt,  where  he 
three  noteworthy  rabbis  attending  to  their  spiritual  was  the  friend  of  Maimonides,  who  wrote  for  him  the 


‘ALENU 


kol,  la  -  tet  ge  -  dul  -  lab. .  le  -  yo  -  zer  be  -  resh  -  it,  she  -  lo .  ‘a  - 

all ,  as  -  cri-bing  great  -  ness....  to  Him  the  one  Ci'e-  a -tor  that  not .  was 


kol,  la  -  tet  ge  -  dul  -  lab. .  le  -  yo  -  zer  be  -  resh  -  it,  she  -  lo .  ‘a  - 

all ,  as  -  cri-bing  great  -  ness....  to  Him  the  one  Ci'e-  a -tor  that  not .  was 


our  state  like  any  Gen  -  tile  folk,  nor  did .  He  set  us  (ah! 


He  did  not  set  us  a  fate  like  theirs ,  nor  is .  our  lot .  as 


kol .  ha  -  mo  -  nam:.  . .  wa  -  a  -  nah  -  nu  ko  -  re  -  ‘im,  u  -  mish-ta  -  ha  -  wim, 


all .  their  mul  -  ti  -tude:but .  we .  bend  the  knee,  a)td...  wor  -  ship , 


/ 


dim  lif  -  ne  Me  -  lek  Mal-ke  ha  -  Me-la  -  kim,  ha  -  ka-dosh  ba  -  ruk  Hu. 


and  of  -  fer  thanks  be  -  fore  the  su-preme  King  of  Kings ,  the  most  Ho  -  ly ,  blest  be  He. 


needs ;  Moses  Alconstantini,  Israel,  and  Seth.  Peta- 
hiah  of  Ratisbon  was  there  between 
Prominent  1170  and  1180,  and  Alharizi  fifty  years 
Members  later.  The  former  calls  the  citadel  the 
of  the  Com-  palace  of  King  Nour-ed-din,  and  sa3Ts 
munity.  that  there  were  1, 500  Jews  in  Aleppo, of 

whom  the  chief  men  were  Rabbis  Moses 
Alconstantini,  Israel,  and  Seth.  Alharizi,  author  of 
the  “  Tahkemoni,”  like  Maimonides,  has  much  to  say 
of  the  Aleppo  J ews  (Makamat,  Nos.  18, 46, 47, 50).  In 


“Moreli  Nebukim.”  Other  men  of  learning  were 
Azariali  and  his  brother  Samuel  Nissim,  the  king's 
physician  Eleazer,  Joshua,  Jacliin  Hananiah,  and 
Joseph  ben  Hisdai.  Alharizi  thought  very  little  of 
the  Aleppo  poets,  of  whom  he  mentions  Moses  Daniel 
and  a  certain  Joseph ;  the  best  was  Joseph  ben  Zemah, 
who  had  good  qualities  but  wrote  bad  verse.  Their 
piety  must  have  been  extreme,  for  Eleazer  is  held  up 
to  scorn  for  having  traveled  on  the  Sabbath,  although 
at  the  sultau’s  command. 


Alessandria 
Alexander  the  Great 
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In  1401  the  Jewish  quarter  was  pillaged,  with  the 
rest  of  the  city,  by  Tamerlane;  and  a  Jewish  saint 
died  there  after  a  fast  of  seven  months.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Samuel  Laniado  ben  Abraham 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  Hayyim  Cohen  ben 
Abraham  were  representative  authors.  The  “  Mekor 
Hayyim”  of  the  latter  was  published  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1649,  and  at  Amsterdam  by  Menasseh 
ben  Israel  in  1650.  Other  Aleppo  worthies  are  Isaac 
Lopes  in  1690,  Isaac  Berakah  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Isaac  Athia  about  1810. 

For  four  centuries  the  Jews  of  Cochin  (India)  have 
been  in  close  relation  with  those  of  Aleppo.  Wes- 
sely,  in  his  edition  of  FarrisoTs  travels,  publishes  as 
an  appendix  a  letter  by  Ezekiel  Recliabi  to  Tobias 
Boas,  relating  how  his  father  came  to  Cochin  in  1646. 

Aleppo  was  in  touch  with  Italy  as  well  as  with 
India.  Many  Aleppo  books  were  published  in  Italy ; 
notably  the  ritual  of  the  Aleppo  Jews,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  by  A.  Berliner  and  described  in  his  “  Aus 
Meiner  Bibliothek.”  E.  N.  A. 

ALESSANDRIA :  Fortified  town,  situated  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  northern  Italy,  and 
founded,  in  1168,  by  citizens  from  Cremona,  Milan, 
and  Piacenza.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  Hebrew 
community  in  Alessandria  occurs  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain,  when  the  name  of  a  certain  Clemens 
(Kalonymus)  Cohen  Yitali  of  Valencia 
Early  appears  in  the  city  records  as  one  of 
History,  the  first  Jewish  settlers.  Alessandria 
was  then  a  dependency  of  Milan,  and 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  the  Jews 
soon  resented  his  intolerant  treatment.  Joseph  lia- 
Ivohen  narrates, in  his  “  ‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  that, in  1558, 
when  the  inquisitor  confiscated  a  number  of  Hebrew 
books — though  they  contained  nothing  objectionable 
—  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  a  large  sum  for 
their  redemption,  the  Jews  of  Alessandria"" petitioned 
the  duke  of  Sessa,  governor  of  Milan,  to  cause  the 
return  of  their  property.  The  duke  immediately 
ordered  that  restitution  be  made.  By  command  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  governor  of  Milan  was  di¬ 
rected  to  expel  the  Jews  from  that  duchy  in  1566, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  decree  till 
1592.  About  this  time  Rabbi  Samuel  Cohen  of  Ales¬ 
sandria  went  to  Spain  to  petition  the  king  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  coreligionists.  He  succeeded  in  in¬ 
teresting  many  influential  persons  at  court  and  even 
gained  the  favor  of  Philip  II.  himself,  who  annulled 
the  decree  of  expulsion  issued  in  1566.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  in  1597  there  remained  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan  only  two  Jewish  families  at  Cremona,  and 
about  as  many  at  Lodi  and  Alessandria,  whereas  pre¬ 
viously  the  Jewish  population  of  these  cities  had 
reached  456  at  Cremona,  130  at  Lodi,  and  103  at  Ales¬ 
sandria.  Though  numerically  insignificant,  the  Jews 
of  Alessandria  can  not  be  considered  unimportant. 
Gedaliah  ibn  Yahyali  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Ales¬ 
sandria  between  the  years  1576  and  1585,  and  it  was 
in  this  city  that  he  began  to  write  several  of  his  works 
(see  his  “Shalshelet  ha-Ivabbalah,”  ed.  Venice,  pp. 
67,  68). 

Little  is  known  of  the  later  residents  of  this  com¬ 
munity  beyond  the  fact  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  city  of  Alessandria  owed 
its  safety  to  the  loyalty  of  a  Jew,  who 
Later  had  discovered  a  new  process  of  re- 
History.  fining  gunpowder  which  economized 
its  use.  As  a  result  of  his  discovery, 
he  was  summoned  to  Alessandria  so  that  his  inven¬ 
tion  might  be  used  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Modena,' were  threat-' 


ening  to  besiege.  The  duke  intercepted  the  Jew  and 
tried  to  bribe  him  to  destroy  all  the  powder  in  the 
fortress.  The  Jew  pretended  to  accept  the  duke’s 
proposition,  but  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  city  he  dis¬ 
closed  the  whole  plot  to  the  officials  (see  “Efemeridi 
Alessandrini,”  July  14,1647,  reprinted  in  “Educatore 
Israelitico  ”  for  1858). 

Freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1706,  Alessandria 
became  a  part  of  Sardinia,  only  to  be  plunged  into 
a  still  more  deplorable  condition  until  1848,  when,  by 
the  decree  of  March  29,  civil  rights  were  accorded 
to  the  Jews  of  Alessandria,  and  they  were  admitted 
even  to  the  army  and  public  service. 

The  names,  with  outlines  of  the  achievements,  of 
the  various  rabbis  of  Alessandria,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Joseph  b.  Michael  Ravenna,  who 
Rabbis  of  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ales-  was  an  authority  on  the  Jewish  ritual 
sandria.  and  an  accomplished  Hebrew  poet. 

He  is  also  credited  with  a  responsum 
inserted  in  Lampronti’s  “  Pah  ad  Yizliak,”  under  the 
article  “Keriat  Sefer  Torah,”  written  about  1641. 
Zunz  mentions  him  in  his  “  Literaturgeschichte,” 
p.  444,  but  as  the  author  of  a  pizmon ,  or  liturgical 
poem.  The  date  1701,  given  by  him,  refers  to  the 
edition  of  thepizmon,  and  not  to  Joseph’s  rabbinate. 

(2)  Benjamin  Cohen,  rabbi  of  Reggio,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Alessandria,  and  became  rabbi  in  the  latter 
city  in  1675 ;  he  continued  in  office  till  called  to  Reg¬ 
gio  in  1682.  (3)  Joel  Uzziel  ben  R.  Nathan  Pin- 

cherle,  rabbi  of  Alessandria  in  1714  (see  “Milhamah 
la-Adonai  ”),  resided  there  with  his  father  in  1729  (see 
Riclii,  “  Adderet  Eliyaliu,  ”  part  ii. ).  One  of  his  ritual 
decisions  on  tefillin  (phylacteries)  which  appeared 
in  Morpurgo’s  responsa  (1716)  is  also  found  in  the 
“  Paliad  Yizliak  ”  of  Lampronti.  After  Pinclierle,  the 
distinguished  family  of  Levi  de  Veali  held  the  rab¬ 
binical  office  in  Alessandria,  son  succeeding  father 
for  several  generations.  (4)  Elijah,  son  of  Raphael 
Solomon,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  of  De  Veali, 
and  held  the  office  of  rabbi  from  1738  to  1792.  Nepi 
eulogizes  him,  and  cites  his  works.  (5)  Moses  Za- 
cuto,  son  of  Elijah,  occupied  the  rabbinate  of  Ales¬ 
sandria  for  twenty  years.  In  1812  the  consistory 
of  Paris  elected  him  rabbi  in  Casale-Monferrato  (see 
L.  Della  Torre,  “Tal  Yaldut,”  §  25).  (6)  Mattatliias 
di  Moses  Zacuto  succeeded  his  father  in  1812.  On 
June  5,  1835,  together .  with  47  persons,  including 
Rabbi  Raphael  Amar,  he  perished  in  the  collapse  of 
a  building  during  a  wedding  celebration.  (7)  Elijah, 
son  and  successor  of  Mattatliias  (1836-80),  was  es¬ 
teemed  by  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  He  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  crown  of  Italy. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  community  of 
Alessandria  has  grown  steadily  smaller,  and  in  1900 
numbered  only  370  souls.  Its  members  observe  the 
Italian  ritual,  and  support  several  religious  and  char¬ 
itable  institutions. 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  '’Em  elf  ha-Baka ;  Efcmei'idi 
Alessandrini ,  July  It.  1047,  in  Educatore  Israelitico ,  1858; 
Istructionc  e  Allegationc  per  gli  Hebrei  dcllo  Stato  di 
Milano ,  ib.  1862,  p.  163.  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yis- 
racl,  p.  129;  Zunz,  Liter aturgesch.  p.  444. 


ALETRINO,  ARNOLD:  A  Dutch  physician 
and  professor  of  criminal  anthropology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam ;  also  served  officially  as  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  city  police  and  fire  departments;  born  in 
Amsterdam,  April  1, 1858.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders, 
in  company  with  Professors  Winkler  and  Jelgersma, 
in  the  Dutch  school  of  anthropology  which  follows 
methods  quite  distinct  from  the  French  and  Italian 
scientists.  He  contributed  the  following  articles 
to  the  “ Psychologische  en  Neuralgische  Bladen”: 
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‘‘Over  Uranisme”  in  1897,  “Over  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory”  and  “  Beschouwingen  over  de  Vrouwenkwes- 
tie”  in  1898,  and  “Over  Ontoerekenbaarheid  ”  in 
1899.  In  1898  lie  published  a  volume  of  collected 
essays  upon  criminal  anthropology. 

He  is  also  known  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  belonging 
to  the  modern  realistic  school  which  has  flourished  in 
Holland  since  1880.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller  con¬ 
tributions  to  “De  Nieuwe  Gids,”  the  first  monthly 
organ  of  this  school,  he  has  published  “Uit  den 
Dood,  ”  1890 ;  “  Zuster  Bertha,  ”  1891 ;  “  Martha,  ”  1895 , 
and  a  volume  of  short  stories,  1895.  J.  Vr. 

ALEX,  EPHRAIM :  Founder  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  London ;  born  in  Cheltenham, 
1800;  died  in  London,  Nov.  13,  1882.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man,  which  fact  eminent^  fitted  him 
for  the  great  charitable  work  to  which  he  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  his  attention — that  connected  with  the  well- 
known  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  London.  To 
his  ingenuity  were  due  the  practical  steps  which  led 
up  to  the  establishment  of  that  institution ;  and  to 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  the 
community,  were  due  its  rapid  development  and 
perfect  organization.  A  suggestion  had  indeed  been 
made  as  early  as  1802  by  Joshua  Van  Oven  to  re¬ 
place  the  loose  and  imperfect  arrangement  between 
the  three  German  synagogues  by  a  definite  board  of 
guardians  for  the  Jewish  poor.  This  suggestion  was, 
however,  lost  sight  of  until  1858,  when  Alex  was 
overseer  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  he  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  for  out¬ 
door  charity  then  prevailing.  He  ventilated  the  sub¬ 
ject  energetically  before  his  own  council  and  vestry 
as  well  as  on  various  public  occasions. 

In  Februaiy,  1859,  lie  issued  a  circular  proposing 
“a  scheme  for  a  board  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  foreign  poor.”  This  scheme  exhib¬ 
ited  a  great  insight  Into  the  needs  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  adequately  to  relieve  them.  The  keynote  of  the 
circular  and  scheme  was  organization,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  the  board  has  been  strictly 
on  the  lines  of  Alex’s  original  conception. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  but 
he  possessed  a  genial  and  tactful  disposition  which 
attracted  young  men  to  the  undertaking.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  board,  over  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  preside  till  1869,  when  his  physical  infirmi¬ 
ties  compelled  his  retirement;  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  however,  he  continued  to  take  part  in  its  de¬ 
liberations  till  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
life-member  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jews’  Hospital 
in  Mile  End. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jew.  World ,  Nov.  17,  1882. 

G.  L. 

ALEXA  (or  LEXA)  :  1.  A  foreign  jurist  of  the 
third  centuiy,  who  discussed  with  the  Palestinian 
amora  R.  Mana  II.  the  question  of  collecting  disputed 
debts  in  the  absence  of  the  debtor,  as  practised  under 
the  rabbinic  law  in  Palestine  and  under  the  law  of 
his  own  country.  The  conversation  is  preserved  in 
two  somewhat  mutilated  versions  (Yer.  Ket.  ix.  33 b, 
Yer.  Shebu.  vii.  38a),  and  it  reads  as  folloAvs: 

“  Alexa:  We  do  better  than  you.  We  enter  judgment :  and 
if  the  debtor  comes  and  disproves  the  claim,  well  and  good— 
we  annul  the  judgment;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  we  confirm 
the  judgment  on  his  property.  Mana;  We  do  likewise.  We 
give  notice  through  the  public  crier  for  thirty  days  [every 
Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week,  see  B.  K.  p.  113a] ;  if  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  court,  good ;  otherwise  we  confirm  the  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  property.  A.:  But  suppose  he  is  far  away,  and 
fails  to  hear  of  the  notice  in  time  to  allow  of  his  appearing 
within  the  thirty  days  ?  M.:  We  send  after  him  three  notices  j 


at  intervals  of  thirty  days,  one  in  thirty  days  [after  giving  judg¬ 
ment],  another  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  a  third  ^thirty  days 
later.  If  he  comes,  well ;  if  he  does  not  come,  we  declare  the 
judgment  on  his  property  final  ”  (compare  B.  K.  p.  112b) . 

Margoliot  (“Pene  Mosheh”  on  Yer.  Sliebu.  l.c.) 
maintains  that  this  Alexa  was  a  Babylonian  amora ; 
Frankel  (“Mebo,”  p.  64 a,  on  the  authority  of  Rap- 
oport  in  “  ‘Erek  Millin  ”)  considers  him  a  Gentile 
judge.  2 .  An  amora  of  the  third  generation  (third 
and  fourth  centuries),  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Yer.  Ket.  v.  29c).  R.  Jacob  b.  Aha  reports  a 
Halakah  in  Alexa’s  name,  transmitted  by  Hizkiah  (b. 
Hiyya  Roba).  He  is  probably  identical  with  R.  xllex- 
andri  II.  ~  S.  M. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT:  The  celebrated 
conqueror  of  the  East,  356-323  b.c.  By  introducing 
Plellenic  culture  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  he  had  prob¬ 
ably  more  influence  on  the  development  of  Judaism 
than  any  one  individual  not  a  Jew  by  race.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  there  are  no  personal  details 
which  connect  him  with  Jewish  history,  except  that 
after  the  siege  of  Tyre,  332  b.c.,  he  marched  through 
Palestine  unopposed,  except  in  the  case  of  Gaza, 
which  was  razed  to  the  ground.  He  is  mentioned 
by  name  only  in  the  Apocryphal  I  Macc.  (i.  1-8,  vi. 
2).  It  is  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  alludes 
to  Alexander  when  it  refers  to  a  mighty  king  that 
“shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  domin¬ 
ion,”  whose  kingdom  shall  be  destroyed  after  his 
death  (Dan.  xi.  3).  The  vision  of  the  “  fourth  beast, 
dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,”  de¬ 
vouring  and  breaking  all  in  pieces  {ibicl.  vii.  7),  may 
also  be  an  allusion  to  Alexander.  I.  B. 

The  only  historical  event  connecting  Alexander 
the  Great  with  the  Jews  is  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  recorded  by  Josephus  in  a  somewhat  fan¬ 
tastic  manner.  According  to  “Ant.”  xi.  8,  §§  4-6, 
Alexander  went  to  Jerusalem  after  having  taken 
Gaza.  Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  had  a  warning  from 
God  received  in  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  him¬ 
self  vested  in  a  purple  robe,  with  his  miter — that 
had  the  golden  plate  on  which  the  name  of  God  was 
engraved — on  his  head.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Saplia  (“View  ”  [of  the  Temple]). 
Followed  by  the  priests,  all  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  citizens,  Jaddua  awaited  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  king.  When  Alexander  saw  the  high 
priest,  he  reverenced  God  (Lev.  R.  xiii.,  end),  and 
saluted  Jaddua;  while  the  Jews  with  one  voice 
greeted  Alexander.  When  Parmenio,  the  general, 
gave  expression  to  the  army’s  surprise  at  Alexan¬ 
der’s  extraordinary  act — that  one  who  ought  to  be 
adored  by  all  as  king  should  adore  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews — Alexander  replied:  “I  did  not  adore 
him,  but  the  God  who  hath  honored  him  with  this 
high-priesthood;  for  I  saw  this  very  person  in  a 
dream,  in  this  very  habit,  when  I  was  at  Dios  in 
Macedonia,  who,  when  I  was  considering  with  my¬ 
self  how  I  might  obtain  dominion  of  Asia,  exhorted 
me  to  make  no  delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  over  the 
sea,  promising  that  he  would  conduct  my  army,  and 
would  give  me  the  dominion  over  the  Persians.” 
Alexander  then  gave  the  high  priest  his  right  hand, 
and  went  into  the  Temple  and  “  offered  sacrifice  to 
God  according  to  the  high  priest’s  direction,  ”  treat¬ 
ing  the  whole  priesthood  magnificently.  “  And  when 
the  Book  of  Daniel  was  shown  him  [see  Dan.  vii. 
6,  viii.  5-8,  20-22,  xi.  3-4],  wherein  Daniel  declared 
that  one  of  the  Greeks  [|P  “j^ft]  should  destroy  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  he  supposed  that  he  was 
the  person  intended,  and  rejoiced  thereat.  The 
following  day  Alexander  asked  the  people  what 
favors  he  should  grant  them;  and,  at  the  high 
priest’s  request,  he  accorded  them  the  right  to  live 
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in  full  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  their  forefathers. 
He,  furthermore,  exempted  them  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  in  the  seventh  year  of  release.  To  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Media-  also  he  granted  like 
privileges;  and  to  the  Jews  who  were  willing  to 
enlist  in  his  army  he  promised  the  right  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  ancestral  laws.  Afterward 
the  Samaritans,  having  learned  of  the  favors  granted 
the  Jews  by  Alexander,  asked  for  similar  privileges; 
but  Alexander  declined  to  accede  to  their  request. 
The  historical  character  of  this  account  is,  however, 
doubted  by  many  scholars  (see  Pauly-Wissowa, 
“  Kealencyclopadie, ”  i.  col.  1422).  Although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4,  quoting 
Hecatams),  Alexander  permitted  the  Jews  to  hold 
the  country  of  Samaria  free  from  tribute  as  a  reward 
for  their  fidelity  to  him,  it  was  he  who  Hellenized 
its  capital  (Scliurer,  “  Gesch.”  ii.  108).  The  Sibylline 
Books  (iii.  388)  speak  of  Alexander — who  claimed 
to  be  the  son  of  Zeus  Amon — as  “  of  the  progeny  of 
the  Kronides,  though  spurious.”  K. 

- In  Jewish  Legend :  All  the  accounts  which 

the  Talmud  and  Midrasli  give  concerning  Alexander 
Mukdon  (the  Macedonian)  are  of  a  legendary  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  of  them  pretend  to  be  historical,  as  the 
following  Baraita  in  Yoma.  6 9ft  (identical  with  Me- 
gillat  Ta‘anit,  iii.): 

“  When  the  Samaritans  had  obtained  permission  from  Alexan¬ 
der  to  destroy  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  high  priest  Simon 
the  Just,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  followed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  Jews,  went  out  to  meet  the  conqueror, 
and  joined  him  at  Antipatris,  on  the  northern  frontier.  At  sight 
of  Simon,  Alexander  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  explained  to 
his  astonished  companions  that  the  image  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  was  always  with  him  in  battle,  fighting  for  him  and  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  victory.  Simon  took  the  opportunity  to  justify  the 
attitude  of  his  countrymen,  declaring  that,  far  from  being  reb¬ 
els,  they  offered  prayers  in  the  Temple  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king  and  his  dominions.  So  impressed  was  Alexander  that  he 
delivered  up  all  the  Samaritans  in  his  train  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  tied  them  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  dragged  them  to 
the  mountain  of  Gerizim ;  then  the  Jews  plowed  the  mountain 
[demolished  the  Samaritan  temple].” 

It  is  evident  that  this  account  wrongly  assigns 
to  the  times  of  Alexander  an  event  which  occurred 
two  centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Samaritan  John  Ilyrcanus  I.  It  must  therefore 

Intrigue,  have  been  written  at  a  late  period, 
when  the  memory  of  historical  inci¬ 
dents  had  become  confused.  The  legend  presents 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  xi.  8,  §  1  et  seq .).  The  point  of  the  fable 
is  the  honor  conferred  by  Alexander  upon  the  high 
priest  and  the  cause  thereof ;  and,  furthermore,  the 
contrast  between  his  good-will  to  the  Jews  and  liis 
hostility  to  the  Samaritans.  Both  the  narrative  in 
the  Talmud  and  that  of  Josephus  are  derived  from 
an  “  Apology  ”  of  the  Jews  which  aimed  at  discredit¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Samaritan  sect.  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  apology,  as  Bitchier  thinks  (“  Rev. 
fit.  Juives,”  Ixxxvi.  1),  had  its  origin  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  attitude  of  Alexander  was  of  decisive  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  public: 

“  In  Gen.  R.  (Ixi.,  end)  the  Samaritans  are  accused  of  playing  a 
role  equally  despicable  with  that  imputed  to  them  in  the  above 
legend.  When  Alexander  advanced  toward  Jerusalem,  they 
informed  him  that  the  Jews  would  forbid  his  entrance  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  A  Jew,  GebPah  ben  Kosem  [identical  with  Gebia  ben 
Pesisa,  a  legendary  character],  asked  the  king,  on  the  hill  of  the 
Temple,  to  remove  his  shoes  and  to  put  on  the  slippers  orna¬ 
mented  with  precious  stones  that  he  had  brought  for  him,  lest 
he  should  slip  on  the  pavement  of  the  Temple.  Alexander 
complied  with  the  request,  and  thus  avoided  a  violation  of  the 
rabbinic  law.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Holy  of  Holies,  GebPah 
said  to  the  king,  ‘We  are  not  permitted  to  proceed  farther1 
(neither  we  nor  you).  'When  1  have  left  the  Temple,’  replied 
the  king, 1 1  will  straighten  your  hump 1  (GebPah  signifies  hump¬ 
back).  ‘If  you  do,1  answered  GebPah,  ‘ you  are  a  great  physi¬ 
cian,  and  deserving  of  high  remuneration.1 11 

This  anecdote  is  one  of  those  naive  inventions  of 


which  many  are  found  in  Midrash  Ekali  Rabbati,  and 
which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jews 
in  repartee.  Alexander  is  made  to  plajr  merely  the 
part  of  a  stage-king. 

The  same  Gobi ‘ah  appears  in  a  narrative  of  quite  a 
different  type.  Alexander  is  here  represented  as  the 
great  conqueror  to  whom  the  nations  appeal  for 
arbitration  of  their  differences : 

“The  Arabs  accuse  the  Jews  of  illegally  withholding  the  herit¬ 
age  of  their  ancestor  Ishmael ;  the  Canaanites  complain  of 
having  been  wrongly  deprived  of  their  territory;  and  the 
Egyptians  claim  indemnity  for  the  vessels  that  the  Israelites  had 


taken  from  them  on  leaving  their  country.  GebPah  meets  all 
these  charges  with  great  success:  against  the  Egyptians  he 
proves  that  it  is  they  that  are  indebted  to  the  Jews,  whom  they 
had  exploited  without  paying  them  for  their  work,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  was  fully  satisfied  with' the  refutation”  (Sanh.  91a,  Gen. 
R.  lx.). 

These  pretended  discussions,  similar  to  those  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Jews  before  Ptolemy  Pliilometor  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xii.  1,  §  10;  xiii.  4,  §  4),  are  the  echo  of 
the  accusations  against  the  Jews  by  pagan  readers 
of  the  Bible  at  Alexandria.  These  imputations  were 
taken  up  later  by  the  Gnostics,  who  were  the  pupils 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  especially  by  the  Marcion- 
ites.  Tertullian  replied  to  Marcion,  who  had  brought 
the  same  reproach  against  the  Bible  for  the  “  larceny  ” 
committed  by  the  Jews,  by  repeating  the  words  of 
GebPah;  he  even  mentions  the  discussions  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  (“  nam  et  aiunt  ita  actum 
per  legatos  utrinque;  iEgyptiorum  quidem  repeten- 
tium  vasa ;  Judeorum  vero  reposcentium  operas  suas, 
et  tandem  vasis  istis  renuntiaverunt  sibi  iEgyptii  ” ; 
“Ad versus  Marcionem,”  ii.  20). 

Another  group  of  legends  is  of  a  more  popular 
character;  they  have  nothing  specifically  Jewish, 
and  are  connected  with  the  general  legendary  tales 
of  Alexander.  They  may  be  given  as  follows : 

The  Ten  Questions  of  Alexander  to  the  Sages 
of  the  South  (Tamid,  31&  et  seq.):  This  account  is 
written  in  certain  parts  in  a  classical  Aramaic,  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  was  borrowed  from  some  written  record ;  it 
is  quite  analogous  to  the  conversations  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch  (“Life  of  Alexander”),  Alex¬ 
ander  was  reported  to  have  had  with  ten  gymnos- 
opliists  who  had  rebelled  against  him;  there  the 
account  continues  with  ten  questions,  some  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Talmud.  This  epi¬ 
sode  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  non- 
Jewish  narrative,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Greek 
historian. 

Alexander’s  Journey  to  the  Regions  of  Dark¬ 
ness  (Tamid,  32a):  Alexander  makes  a  journey  into 
the  region  of  darkness  riding  on  young  Libyan  asses. 
There  he  stops  at  a  fountain,  which  reanimates  a 
dead  fish  that  he  has  dipped  into  it.  The  same  story 
is  found  in  Pseudo-Callistliencs,  II.  chaps,  xxxix.- 
xli.  (version  B).  The  legend  as  reproduced  in  the 
Talmud  is  the  popular  altered  form  of  a  later  period. 

The  Amazons  (Tamid,  ibid. ;  Pesik.  ix.  74,  74a  et 
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seq, ;  Lev.  R.  xxvii. ;  Tan.,  Emor,  6;  Hibbur  Ma‘a- 
siot):  Alexander  comes  to  a  place  which  is  inhabited 
only  by  women.  They  say  to  him:  “If  you  kill 
us,  people  will  accuse  you  of  murdering  women. 
If  we  kill  you,  people  will  say :  Behold  a  king  who 
was  overcome  by  women !  ”  This  is  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Amazons,  but  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex¬ 
pression.  In  the  Pesikta  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
women  is  called  Kartagene,  derived  by  folk-ety¬ 
mology  from  the  Aramaic  karta  (town)  and  the 
Greek*?™/  (woman). 

The  Gold  Bread  {ibid. ) :  Alexander  asked  the 
Amazons  for  bread,  and  they  brought  him,  on  a 
golden  table,  a  loaf  of  gold  bread.  “  Do  }rou  eat  gold 
bread?”  the  king  then  said.  “Well,  if  your  desire 
be  for  ordinary  bread,  could  you  not  get  it  in  your 
own  country  without  coming  hither?”  answered 
the  Amazons.  This  satire  on  the  ambition  of  con¬ 
querors  recurs  frequently  in  Jewish  legends.  It 
does  not  appear  in  Pseudo- Callisthenes  and  in  the 
accounts  derived  from  it ;  but  is  found  in  Plutarch’s 
essay  on  the  virtuous  deeds  of  women.  Pythes,  a 
rich  Greek  in  the  times  of  Xerxes,  who  forces  his 
fellow  citizens  to  work  for  him  in  a  gold-mine,  is 
served  by  his  wife  with  gold  bread  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  his  greed.  This  moral  is  connected 
with  Alexander  also  in  another  form :  instead  of  the 
Amazons  it  was  the  king  Kazia  who  gave  the  lesson 
to  Alexander. 

King  Kazia  and  His  Judgment  (Yer.  B.  M. 
ii.  8c;  Gen.  R.  xxxiii. ;  Pesik. ;  Lev.  R. ;  Tan.,  Emor, 
as  above) :  King  Kazia  (ruler  of  a  country  situated 
behind  the  “  Dark  ”  mountains)  invited  Alexander  to 
hear  a  lawsuit.  The  plaintiff  declared  that  he  had 
bought  a  piece  of  land  and  found  in  it  a  treasure;  he 
wanted  to  return  the  treasure  to  the  original  owner, 
since,  he  claimed,  he  had  bought  the  field  only.  The 
defendant  replied  that  he  had  sold  the  field  with 
everything  that  it  contained.  Then  the  king  in¬ 
quired  of  one  of  them:  “Have  you  a  son?”;  of  the 
other,  “  Have  you  a  daughter  ?  ”  “  Marry  them,  and 
let  the  treasure  be  theirs.”  Alexander  laughed  at 
this  judgment.  “Is  my  decision  a  wrong  one?” 
inquired  the  king.  “No  ;  but  in  our  country  we 
would  have  put  the  twTo  parties  to  death  and  con¬ 
fiscated  the  treasure.”  “Do  you  have  rain  in  your 
country  ?  ”  “  Yes.  ”  “  And  have  you  animals  also  ?  ” 
“Yes.”  “Then  it  is  surely  for  their  sake  and  not 
for  yours  that  the  rain  falls  and  the  sun  shines  upon 
you.  ”  This  satirical  account  seems  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin,  although  it  is,  in  part,  based  on  a  popular 
theme — marriage  as  the  solution  of  a  lawsuit  (com¬ 
pare  a  Cambodian  tale  in  “Revue  des  Traditions 
Populates,  ”  xv.  133).  The  Jewish  form  of  the  fa¬ 
ble  was  embodied  in  the  “  Dicta  Philosophorum  ”  of 
Abu  al  Wafa  Mubashsliir  ibn  Fakili  (1053-54),  a  work 
which  was  translated  into  Spanish,  Latin,  English, 
and  French  (see  Knust,  “  Mittheilungen  aus  dem 
Eskurial,  ”  Tubingen,  1879).  In  other  Arabic  texts 
the  trial  takes  place  before  David  and  Solomon  (Weil, 
“  Biblische  Legenden,”  p.  215).  The  anecdote  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  by  a  priest  in  1083 
(“Clironique  de  l’Abbaye  de  St.  Hubert”;  Pertz, 
“  Monumenta  Germanica,  Scrip  tores,  ”  viii.  599). 

Alexander  at  tlie  Gate  of  Paradise;  the  Eye : 
The  Talmud  (Tamid,  32 b)  concludes  with  this  narra¬ 
tive  :  Alexander  arrived  at  the  gate  of  paradise  and 
asked  that  it  be  opened  to  him.  “  Only  the  just  can 
enter  here,  ”  came  the  repl  jr.  “  I  am  a  renowned  king ; 
present  me  with  something.  ”  A  little  ball  was  given 
to  him.  He  put  it  in  a  scale ;  and  it  outweighed  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession.  In  his  aston¬ 
ishment  he  turned  to  the  rabbis,  wrho  explained  to 
him  that  it  was  an  eyeball,  which  could  never  be 


satiated;  but  if  covered  with  a  handful  of  dust 
(buried)  it  would  weigh  nothing.  This  satire  on 
greed,  or  the  ambition  to  acquire  wealth,  seems  like¬ 
wise  to  be  genuinely  Jewish.  This  allegory,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Talmud,  is  reproduced  in  better  shape 
in  “Alexandri  Magni  Iter  ad  Paradisum,”  a  little 
work  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  has  even  pre¬ 
served  traces  of  its  Jewish  origin.  In  this  it  is  an 
old  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Papas,  who  lectures  the 
king.  Both  forms  of  the  legend  are  evidently  con¬ 
nected  with  a  lost  original. 

Alexander’s  Ascent  into  the  Air  (Yer.  ‘Ab. 
Zarah,  iii.  42c;  Num.  R.  xiii.):  This  appears  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  a  narrative  in  Pseudo -Callisthenes 


(II.  xli.). 

Alexander’s  Descent  into  tlie  Sea  (Ps.  R.  103 ; 
compare  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  II.  xxxviii.):  In  the 
;  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  confined  themselves  to  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  romance  of  Alexander  from  the  Arabic 
or  the  Latin,  particularly  in  the  form  -which  it  had 
received  in  the  “  Historia  de  Proeliis.  ”  A  Hebrew 
translation  of  this  work,  made  by  an  unknown  writer 
after  an  Arabic  version,  was  edited  and  published  by 
Israel  Levi  under- the  title  “  Toledot  Alexander  ”  (Life 
of  Alexander),  Paris,  1887.  Another  translation  from 
a  Latin  text,  by  Immanuel  ben  Jacob  de  Tarascon, 
exists  only  in  manuscript.  A  recension,  the  origin 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  w^as 
surreptitiously  included  in  certain  manuscripts  of 
the  Josippon  (perhaps  by  Judah  Mosconi).  Another 
romance  of  Alexander,  quite  different  from  the  rest, 
was  written  by  a  Jew  in  the  west  of  Europe  before 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  was  published  by  Israel 
Levi  in  Steinschneider’s  “  Festschrift.  ”  Some  por¬ 


tions  of  the  legend  were  known  to  scholars  by  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  “Sod  ha-Sodot”  (Secret  of  Se¬ 
crets)  and  of  “  Musare  ha-Filosofim  ”  (Dicta  of  the 
Philosophers),  containing  whole  chapters  touching 
upon  the  legendary  life  of  Alexander. 

Bibliography  :  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  iii.  239  et  sea.,  iv.  279 ;  Stein- 
sebneider,  Hcbr.  Ucbcrs.  pp.  894-898;  Noldeke,  Beitrdge 
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ALEXANDER  I.,  of  Judea.  See  x4_lexander 
Jaxnjeus. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  of  Judea:  Born  about  100 
b.c.  ;  died  47  b.c.  He  wTas  the  eldest  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  II.  and  son-in-law  of  Hyrcanus.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63,  he  and 
his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  wrere  sent  to  Rome 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Alexander  escaped  on  the 
way,  and,  returning  to  Judea,  endeavored  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke  by  force  of  arms.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  straits  in  -which  the  Romans  just 
then  found  themselves  in  having  to  confront  disturb¬ 
ances  among  the  Arabs,  Alexander  took  measures  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  destroyed  by 
Pompey,  though  his  action  was  opposed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  garrisons  in  the  country  and  by  the  weakling 
monarch  Hyrcanus.  He  next  secured  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Alexandrion,  Hyrcanion,  and  Ma- 
cliaerus.  When  he  had  gathered  around  him  a  force 
of  10,000  heavy  infantry  and  1,500  horsemen  he  de¬ 
clared  open -war  against  Rome  in  the  year  57  b.c. 
Gabinius,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Syria  as  proconsul, 
immediately  sent  liis  lieutenant  Mark  Antony  (the 
subsequently  celebrated  triumvir)  against  him,  and 
then  followed  with  his  main  army,  wdiose  num¬ 
bers  were  swelled  by  Romanized  Jews,  led  by  the 
half -Jew  Antipater.  Alexander  endeavored  in  vain 
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to  avoid  a  pitched  battle.  Near  Jerusalem  3,000  of 
his  followers  died  upon  the  field,  while  as  many  again 
were  made  captives,  and  he  with  a  small  remnant 
escaped  to  the  fortress  of  Alexandrion.  Although 
promised  full  pardon,  he  rejected  Gabinius’  sum¬ 
mons  to  surrender;  and  only  after  a  brave  defense 
against  the  united  efforts  of  Gabinius  and  Mark  An¬ 
tony  did  he  capitulate  upon  condition  of  retaining 
his  liberty.  This  result  of  his  futile  resistance  to  the 
Romans  was  followed  by  no  further  personal  suffer¬ 
ing  for  him ;  but  it  was  different  with  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple.  Even  the  nominal  independence  which  Judea 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  its  quasi-kings  was  now 
at  an  end;  Gabinius  deprived  Hyrcanus  of  all  polit¬ 
ical  standing,  and  left  him  only  the  charge  of  the 
Temple.  Thus  the  struggle  of  the  brave  Maccabees 
ended  in  the  total  loss  of  even  the  semblance  of 
independence. 

Alexander,  however,  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope, 
and  in  the  year  55,  after  the  escape  of  his  father  and 
his  brother  Antigonus  from  Roman  captivity  (56),  he 
again  meditated  opposition  to  the  Romans.  While 
Gabinius  was  temporarily  absent  from  Palestine,  Al¬ 
exander  gathered  around  him  a  considerable  force, 
with  which  he  vanquished  such  Roman  detachments 
as  opposed  themselves  to  him,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  withdraw  to  Mount  Gerizim.  Gabinius 
hastened  back  to  Palestine  from  Alexandria,  and 
upon  his  arrival  fortune  once  more  deserted  Alexan¬ 
der.  A  considerable  proportion  of  his  force  was  de¬ 
tached  from  allegiance  by  the  craftiness  of  Antipater 
leaving  him  with  only  30,000  men,  who  were  unable 
to  withstand  Gabinius’  attack,  and  fled  from  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  of  Itabyrium,  leaving  one-third  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  field.  Alexander  seems  to  have 
escaped  to  Syria,  where,  however,  the  unfortunate 
fate  which  pursued  his  unhappy  family  overtook 
him.  In  the  year  49-48  b.  c.,  just  when  the  good  star 
of  the  Maccabees,  through  the  favor  of  Caesar,  seemed 
once  again  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  Alexander,  by  di¬ 
rect  command  of  Pompey,  was  beheaded  at  Antioch 
by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey ’s  father-in-law,  who 
was  at  the  time  proconsul  of  Syria.  ! 
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Salome  in  particular  incessantly  warned  Herod  of 
the  danger  threatening  him  from  Alexander  and  his 
brother  Aristobulus.  The  king’s  evil  conscience, 
on  the  one  hand,  convinced  as  he  was  by  this  time 
of  Mariamne’s  innocence  (see  Makiamxe),  suggested 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  her  sons  meditated 
revenge  for  her  unjust  execution;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  open  antipathy  expressed  by  them  against 
their  father  combined  to  open  the  king’s  ear  to  the 
calumnies  of  Salome  and  her  fellow-plotters.  Her¬ 
od  s  attempt  to  humiliate  Alexander  bv  restoring  to 
honor  Antipater,  an  older  son  by  another  wife,  re¬ 
sulted  disastrously.  Antipater’s  insidious  plotting 
and  the  open  enmity  to  Herod  shown  by  Alexander 
widened  the  breach  between  father  and  son  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  in  the  year  12  b.c.  Herod  felt  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  bring  charges  against  his  sons  before  Au¬ 
gustus.  A  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  but  it 
Avas  of  short  duration ;  and  shortly  afterward  (about 
10  b.c.)  Alexander  was  thrown  into  prison  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  tortured  witness  who  accused  him  of 
planning  the  murder  of  Herod.  Intercepted  letters 
were  produced  which  only  too  fully  revealed  Alex¬ 
ander’s  bitterness  against  his  father.  In  vain  did 
Archelaus,  Alexander’s  father-in-law,  endeavor  to 
bring  about  better  relations  between  them :  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  again  but  a  brief  one,  although  effected 
with  great  cleverness,  so  that  once  more  the  intrigues 
of  Antipater  and  Salome  succeeded  in  securing  the 
incarceration  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  (about 
8  b.c. ).  Herod  lodged  formal  complaint  of  high 
treason  against  them  with  Augustus,  who  put  the 
matter  into  Herod’s  own  hands,  with  the  advice  to 
appoint  a  court  of  inquiry  to  consist  of  Roman  offi¬ 
cials  and  his  own  friends.  Such  a  court  of  hirelings 
and  favorites  was  naturally  unanimous  for  convic¬ 
tion.  The  attempts  of  Alexander’s  friends,  by  means 
of  petition  to  King  Herod,  to  avert  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  resulted  in  the  death  of  Tero— an  old 
and  devoted  servant  of  Herod  who  openly  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  king  for  the  enormity  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  judicial  crime— and  of  300  others  who  were 
denounced  as  partizans  of  Alexander.  The  sentence 
was  carried  out  without  delay ;  about  the  year  7  b.c., 
at  Sebaste  (Samaria)  —  where  thirty  years  before 
Mariamne’s  wedding  had  been  celebrated— her  sons 
suffered  death  by  the  cord. 


ALEXANDER,  Son  of  Herod;  Born  about 
35  b.c.  ;  died  about  7  b.c.  His  mother  was  the  Has- 
monean  princess  Mariamne.  The  unfortunate  fate 
which  persistently  pursued  the  Hasmonean  house 
overtook  this  prince  also.  As  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne  by  right  of  descent  on  his  mother’s  side, 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his  education  in  the  year 
23  b.c.  He  remained  there  in  the  household  of 
Asinius  Pollio  until  about  the  year  17  b.c.,  when 
Herod  himself  brought  him  and  his  younger  brother 
Aristobulus,  who  had  been  with  him,  home  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Shortly  afterward  Alexander  received  in 
marriage  Glaphyra,  daughter  of  the  Cappadocian 
king  Archelaus.  ^  But  then  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  around  him.  From  his  mother  he  inherited 
both  the  personal  excellences  and  the  failings  of 
the  Hasmonean  house.  His  handsome  presence  and 
frank  bearing  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  people 
and  they  fairly  longed  for  the  day  when  this  noble 
scion  of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees  should  mount  the 
throne  instead  of  the  usurper  and  half- Jew  Herod. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  degree  of  vanity 
and  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  which  marked  him  no 
less  than  his  prepossessing  qualities,  rendered  him 
extremely  unpopular  with  the  partizans  of  Herod, 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  a  future  King  Alexander! 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  POPE  (1061-73):  Family 
name  Anselnio  Baggio;  born  at  Milan;  died  April  20, 
1073.  He  became  pope  in  1061,  succeeding  Nicholas 
II.,  and  ruled  until  1073.  He  was  elected  upon  the 
proposal  of  Hildebrand,  who  later  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  throughout  his  pontificate  was  guided  by 
Hildebrand’s  policy  and  spirit.  His  election  was  con¬ 
tested  by  the  imperial  house,  which  caused  an  anti- 
pope,  Honorius  II.,  to  be  chosen.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  later  deposed  by  a  council  at  Mantua.  In 
spite  of  his  multifarious  duties,  Alexander  devoted 
considerable  thought  to  the  Jews.  In  all  emergen¬ 
cies  he  was  ready  to  extend  to  them  his  protection. 
On  one  occasion  he  commended  the  action  of  the 
Viscount  Bercngar  of  Narbonne,  who  vigorously 
thwarted  an  incipient  anti- Jewish  outbreak  in  1063, 
and  simultaneously  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Bishop 
Wilfred  of  Narbonne  bidding  him  to  offer  protection 
to  the  Jews  in  the  future,  if  occasion  should  demand. 
Two  years  later  he  reprimanded  Prince  Landulph  of 
Benevento  for  having  forced  certain  Jews  into 
baptism,  referring  both  to  the  un-Christlike  nature 
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of  forced  conversions  and  to  the  edict  prohibiting 
them  which  had  -been  issued  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
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ALEXANDER  III.,  POPE.  See  Popes,  At¬ 
titude  OF. 

ALEXANDER  IV.,  POPE  (1254-61):  AVas 
Count  Rinaldo  di  Segni  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1254,  at  a  time  of  great  turbu¬ 
lence  ;  he  ruled  until  his  death,  at  Viterbo,  Italy,  May 
25, 1261 .  He  attempted  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  to  annex  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the 
papal  domain ;  he  established  the  Inquisition  in  France 
in  1255,  and  encouraged  the  orders  of  mendicant 
friars.  Owing  to  the  factional  struggles  in  Rome  and 
the  undisputed  sway  of  the  senator  Brancaleone,  the 
pope’s  position  was  exceedingly  weak,  but  none  the 
less  his  influence  did  not  remain  unfelt  in  Jewish 
history.  An  edict  which  Alexander  issued  throws 
light  on  the  contemporary  position  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome.  It  is  in  this  document  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  about  750  years,  the  names  of  Roman  Jews 
(Angelus,  Sabbatorius,  Museus,  Salamon,  Consili- 
olus)  appear  in  a  papal  manifesto.  A  number  of 
prominent  Jewish  merchants  seem  to  have  stood  in 
commercial  relations  to  the  papal  court,  as,  indeed, 
the  Jewish  tradesmen  almost  alwa}^  appear  to  have 
done.  On  February  1,  1255,  the  pope  relieved  these 
merchants  of  all  road-taxes  throughout  the  papal  pos¬ 
sessions.  A  similar  franchise  wTas  granted  on  March 
5  to  the  Roman  citizens  and  merchants  in  general, 
and  on  April  6  to  several  Roman  citizens  mentioned 
by  name.  AVhile  it  is  true  that  this  document  bears 
witness  to  the  distinction  which  existed  between  the 
Jews  and  the  other  Roman  citizens  and  merchants, 
the  former,  no  doubt,  having  been  excluded  from  the 
common  commercial  gilds,  it  proves,  also  ,that  the 
Jewish  merchants  conducted  their  business  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  Christian  fellows,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  granted  the  same  rights  by  the  papal 
government.  Nor  was  the  granting  of  such  privi¬ 
leges  necessarily  inspired  by  a  real  friendliness  to¬ 
ward  the  Jews ;  it  was  due  rather  to  the  commercial 
indispensability  of  the  latter.  That  Alexander  IV. 
was  swayed  in  his  concessions  by  no  motive  of  love 
for  the  Jews  is  evidenced  by  history.  On  Sept.  3, 
1257,  he  reissued  the  edict  concerning  the  Jewish 
badge,  which,  though  it  eventually  fell  into  abey¬ 
ance,  seems  at  the  outset  to  have  been  enforced 
throughout  Italy  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  depression  among  the  people,  as  is  depicted 
in  a  liturgic  elegy  of  a  contemporary,  Benjamin  b. 
Abraham  Ana v.  Alexander,  likewise,  in  a  bull  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  and  Provence,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the 
Talmud,  as  containing  “errors  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  horrible  and  intolerable  blasphemies.” 
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ALEXANDER  I.,  PAVLOVICH,  Emperor 

of  Russia  :  Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  23,  1777 ; 
died  at  Taganrog,  Dec.  1,  1825.  During  liis  reign 
(1801-25)  more  measures  for  internal  reform  were 
inaugurated  than  under  any  of  his  predecessors,  from 


the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  (died  1725).  He  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
and  promoted  education,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures,  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Catherine  II.  (died  1796)  had  already  exhibited 
a  certain  degree  of  liberality  toward  the  Jews ;  and 
when  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  his  father,  Paul,  in  1801,  the  liberal — or, 
rather,  radical— disposition  of  the  young  ruler  and  of 
his  advisers  soon  permeated  all  depart- 

Attitude  ments  of  the  government  and  extended 
toward  the  even  to  the  public  at  large.  Such  a 
Jews.  liberal  spirit  could  not  fail  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Jews  (Orshanski,  “Iz 
Noveishei  Istorii  Yevreyev  v  Rossii,”  in  “  Yevreis- 
kaya  Biblioteka,”  1872,  ii.  218).  At  that  time  Michael 
Berr,  the  first  French  privy  councilor  of  Jewish  ori¬ 
gin,  issued  an  appeal  to  all  sovereigns  and  nations,  in 
the  name  of  the  “  European  inhabitants  of  the  Jewish 
faith,”  urging  that  full  .justice  be  shown  to  the  Jews, 
which  appeal  probably  induced  Alexander  to  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  Jewish  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  a  special  commission  was  summoned, 
by  a  ukase  issued  Oct.  9, 1802,  to  draft  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations,  which  resulted  in  the“  Enactment  concerning 
the  Jews  ”  of  Dec.  9, 1804.  Under  this  enactment  the 
Russian  Jews  obtained  the  right  to  buy  and  rent  land 
in  all  the  western  and  southern  provinces  (this  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Jewish  Agricultural 
Colonies  in  Russia)  ;  to  enter  all  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  universities:  to  establish  factories 
in  all  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  permitted  to 
dwell;  and  to  visit  all  other  provinces  of  Russia  on 
business,  upon  the  condition  that  they  and  their 
families  adopted  the  German  style  of  dress,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  differ  from  the  natives  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance.  They  were  promised  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  as  soon  as  they  should  have  shown 
diligence  and  skill  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts. 
Alexander  even  offered  "the  Jews  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  provided 
they  were  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits. 

In  1805  Alexander  showed  his  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Jews  by  contributing  3,000  rubles  (about 
§1,500,  or  £300)  toward  the  erection  of 
Eleemosy-  a  Jewish  hospital  in  Wilna ;  and  in  1806 
nary  Do-  he  ordered  2,500  rubles  (about  §1,250, 

nations,  or  £250)  to  be  annually  contributed 
from  the  public  treasury  to  the  same 
hospital.  In  1809  the  scheme  of  a  forcible  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  Jews  from  rural  districts  into  cities 
was  referred  to  a  special  commission  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Popov.  In  the  following  year  permis¬ 
sion  wras  granted  them  to  live  in  Kiev;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  government  established  in  Kremen- 
cliug  a  factory  for  carpet-making  in  order  to  promote 
that  industry  among  them. 

In  1815  a  census  of  the  Jews  was  taken,  and  sur¬ 
names  were  given  to  all  Jewish  families.  Alex¬ 
ander  issued  a  ukase  (1818)  directing  the  election 
of  three  deputies  from  among  the  Jews,  who  should 
reside  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  be  empowered  to  bring 
all  Jewish  affairs  before  the  government.  At  the 
general  meeting  called  for  the  election  of  deputies, 
at  Wilna,  the  following  persons  were  elected:  Sundel 
Sonnenberg,  of  Grodno:  Beinash  Baratz,  of  Vitebsk, 
and  Michael  Eisenstadt,  of  Moliilev  on  the  Dnie¬ 
per.  As  vice-deputies,  Samuel  Katzenellenbogen.  of 
Wilna;  Mordecai  Lipler,  of  Vitebsk,  and  Eleazar 
Dillion,  of  Minsk,  wrere  elected.  To  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  deputies  in  St.  Petersburg,  estimated 
at  3,660  ducats  (about  §8,235,  or  £1,647)  per  annum, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  the  silver  ornaments  from 
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the  kittels  (shrouds)  worn  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  Passover  Eve  (S.  J.  Funn,“  Kiryah  Neemanah,” 
1S60,  p.  84,  and  note,  p.  47). 

That  Alexander  was  at  this  time  much  in  earnest 
in  liis  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  his  remark:  “If,  through  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  their  condition,  I  should  succeed 
in  bringing  forth  only  one  Mendelssohn  from  among 
the  Russian  Jews,  I  shall  be  abundantly  rewarded.” 

At  that  time  the  Russian  government  did  not  know 
much  about  the  habits  and  the  needs  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevalent  under  the  old  Polish  rule  (Back  and 
Braun ,  “  Istoriya  Ye  vreyev,  ”  Russian  translation  with 
supplement  and  addition  by  S.  M.  Dubnov,  ii.  444, 
Odessa,  1897.  While  Jewish  agriculturists  received 
some  privileges,  Jews  were  prohibited  from  innkeep¬ 
ing  and  from  renting  country  property,  for  which 
reason  they  were  even  forbidden  to  dwell  in  villages. 
The  Pale,  or  territory  assigned  to  the  Jews,  was  lim¬ 
ited,  as  before,  to  the  provinces  taken  over  from  Po¬ 
land.  where  the  Jewish  population  was  much  crowded 
in  cities ;  the  kahal,  or  board  of  administration  of  the 
community,  retained  its  old  power,  although  it  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  “Regulations”  of  1804  present  a  system  of  re¬ 
form,  which,  however,  was  afterward  counteracted 
by  reactionary  tendencies. 

At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Clmpelle  (1818)  Alex¬ 
ander  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews ;  being  perhaps  influenced 
Congress  of  in  this  by  the  enthusiastic  and  pro- 

Aix-la-  plietic  appeal  of  the  English  pliilan- 
Chapelle.  thropist  Lewis  Way,  who  had  trav¬ 
eled  in  Poland  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  there,  and  who  was  convinced  that  the 
Jewish  nation  would  once  more  be  restored  to  the 
land  of  its  fathers. 

After  the  Congress  Alexander  altogether  aban¬ 
doned  his  former  liberal  ideas  and  adopted  a  reac¬ 
tionary  policy.  Owing  to  this,  the  following  re¬ 
strictive  measures  characterized  the  closing  years 
of  the  czar’s  reign :  The  rescript  of  May  4, 1820,  for¬ 
bidding  Jews  to  keep  Christian  servants;  that  of 
Aug.  10,  1824,  prohibiting  foreign  Jews  from  set¬ 
tling  permanently  in  Russia ;  and  the  edict  of  Jan. 
13,  1825,  removing  the  Jews  from  villages  to  towns 
and  cities  in  the  governments  of  Moliilev  and 
Vitebsk. 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  NIKOLAIEVICH,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia :  Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  April  29, 
1818;  assassinated  there  March  13,  1881.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Nicholas  I.,  March  2,  1855,  before 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  when  peace  was 
concluded  reforms  of  all  kinds  were  initiated  by  him, 
the  most  important  being  the  emanci- 
His  Re-  pation  of  the  serfs  in  1861.  He  also 
forms.  abolished  capital  punishment  and  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  clergy,  reor¬ 
ganized  the  administration  of  justice,  gave  ail  impe¬ 
tus  to  autonomy  in  various  districts, cities,  and  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire,  abridged  the  term  of  military 


service,  introduced  some  humane  reforms  into  the 
army  discipline,  and  enjoined  universal  conscription. 
Under  his  reign  the  press  and  public  opinion  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in  Russia,  by 
reason  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  censor¬ 
ship  ;  and  every  form  of  industry  and  commerce,  art, 
science,  and  literature  received  a  new  impulse. 

Nicholas  I.  had  tried  in  his  own  harsh,  autocratic 
way  to  Russianize  the  Jews.  Among  other  austere 
measures  he  introduced  the  cantonists’  school  for 
the  military  education  of  Jewish  minors,  who  were 
forcibly  torn  from  their  parents.  The}'  had  to  pass 
through  a  rough  discipline  and  were  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  join  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Aware 
of  the  mistakes  his  father  had  made  in  his  despotic 
policy  toward  the  Jews,  Alexander  endeavored  to 
correct  them,  and  early  manifested  a  friendly  dis¬ 
position  .toward  his  Jewish  subjects.  He  abolished 
the  cantonists’  school,  admitted  Jews  to  the  high 
schools  and  universities,  and  by  the  laws  of  March  16, 
1859,  and  of  Nov.  27,  1861,  he  granted 
Favorable  to  Jewish  scholars,  university  gradu- 
Treat-  ates,  wholesale  merchants,  manufac- 
ment  of  turers,  and  (1865)  artisans  the  privilege 
Jews.  of  settling,  under  certain  conditions, 
outside  of  the  Pale,  in  the  interior 
provinces  of  Russia  (Demidov  San-Donato,  “The 
Jewish  Question  in  Russia,”  p.  36,  St.  Petersburg, 
1883).  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  had  at  that  time  been 
completed  in  most  of  the  countries  ofwestern  Europe ; 
j  and  that  these  privileges  were  granted  only  to  certain 
classes  of  Jews  in  Russia  for  political  and  economic 
reasons,  the  object  of  the  government  being  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
interior  provinces.  For  the  masses  of  the  Jewish 
population  these  reform  laws  accomplished  little, 
since  the  2,500,000  Jews  within  the  Pale,  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  privileged  class,  were  still  debarred  from 
the  right  of  settlement  and  could  not  emigrate  from 
the  overcrowded  provinces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

These  half-hearted  measures,  together  with  the 
numerous  ambiguities  in  the  new  laws,  left  to  cor¬ 
rupt  officials  plenty  of  room  for  abuse,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  Jewish  artisans  were  always  exposed  to 
annoyances  from  them,  and  even  liable  to  expulsion 
from  their  newly  founded  homes.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  Jews  fully  appreciated  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  czar  and  have  always  regarded  him  as 
their  liberator.  It  is  remarkable  liow  quickly  tliey 
aYailotl  tliemsclYGS  of  tlio  opportunity  to  become 
Russianized,  especially  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  in  the  centers  of  Jewish  learn- 
Effect  of  ing  as  Wilna,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  and 
Milder  throughout  southern  Russia.  For  the 
Legisla-  first  time  there  were  published  Jewish 
tion.  periodicals  in  the  Russian  language: 

“ Razsvyet  ”  and  “Sion,”  and  later 
“ Den,”  “  Yevreiskaya  Biblioteka,”  and  “  Voskliod  ” ; 
and  Russians  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  superior 
style  of  Osip  Rabinovich,  Pinsker,  Soloveicliick, 
Levanda,  and  many  others  who  in  the  vernacular 
endeavored  to  acquaint  the  intelligent  Russian  public 
with  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  to  defend  their 
rights.  From  among  the  orthodox  Jews  also  there 
sprang  up  a  number  of  liberal-minded  men,  young 
and  old,  who  tried  to  enlighten  the  orthodox  masses 
and  to  awaken  in  them  patriotic  sentiments  and  a 
love  for  liberal  education  and  European  culture  by 
means  of  Hebrew  periodicals,  “Ha-Meliz,”  “Ha- 
Ivarmel,”  and  “Ha-Zefirah,”  the  first  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Hebrew  language  in  Russia.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Jewish  masses  that 
some  of  the  quickly  Russianized  Jewish  students 
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and  other  youths  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  the  seventies.  Alexander  knew 
and  always  appreciated  the  loyalty  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  on  many  occasions 
rewarded  them  for  their  services  to  the  country. 
When  the  assassination  of  Alexander  b}r  nihilist 
conspirators  became  known,  the  Jews  of  Russia 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  the  benevolent  czar 
and  liberator. 
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ALEXANDER  III.,  ALEXANDROVICH, 

Emperor  of  Russia :  Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  March 
10  1845 ;  died  at  Livadia,  Nov.  1, 1894.  He  ascended 
the  throne  March  14, 1881,  the  day  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  Alexander  II.  The  terrible  fate  of 
the  latter  produced  an  awful  impression  upon  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  instead  of  continuing  the  reforms  of  the 
“  Czar-Emancipator,”  as  was  expected,  he  at  once  gave 
proof  of  his  reactionary  tendencies  by  discharging 
the  liberal  minister  Loris  Melikov,  and  by  liis  first 
manifesto,  wherein  he  made  it  evident  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  autocratic  power  against 
all  attacks.  In  internal  politics  he  tol- 
His  Reac-  lowed  the  advice  of  liis  former  teacher 
tionary  Pobiedonostzev,  and  ruled  with  ngor- 
Tendencies.  ous  absolutism,  favoring  the  principles 
of  the  Panslavists.  He  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  the  oppression  of  the  various  for¬ 
eign  residents  in  Russia,  and  was  particularly  harsh 
irTliis  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  participation  of 
some  Jewish  youths  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  Nihilists  was  made  use  of  to  lead  the  Russian 
people  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were  connected  with 
the  conspiracy  which  had  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
Alexander  II.  Hostility  against  the  Jews  was  fos¬ 
tered  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  discon¬ 
tented  elements,  and  if  possible  to  suppress  the  revo¬ 


lutionary  movement.  n  ^ 

Soon  after  Alexander  III.  had  ascended  the  throne, 
anti-Jewish  riots  (Pogromy)  broke  out  in  Elizabeth- 
grad  (April  37,  28),  Ivlev  (May  8-11),  Shpola  (May 
9),  Ananiev  (May  9),  Wasilkov  (May  10),  Ivonotop 
(May  10),  and,  during  the  following  six  months,  m 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  other  places  of 
southern  Ttnoofo*  these  riots  thou- 


OUUlUOlll 

sands  of  Jewish  homes  were  destroyed, 
many  families  reduced  to  extremes  of 
poverty;  women  outraged,  and  large 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
killed  or  injured.  It  was  clear  that  the  riots  were 
premeditated  (“Yoskliod,”  May  24,  1881,  p.  75). 
To  give  but  one  example— a  week  before  the  pogroni 
of  Kiev  broke  out,  Von  Hubbenet,  chief  of  police  of 
Kiev  warned  some  of  his  Jewish  friends  of  the 
coming  riots.  Appeals  to  the  authorities  for  pro¬ 
tection  were  of  no  avail.  All  the  police  did  was  to 
prevent  the  Jews  from  defending  their  homes,  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  property.  “The  local  authorities  ”  says 
Mysli  in  “Voskhod,”  1888,  i.  210,  “surrounded  the 
pillagers  with  an  honorary  escort,  while  some  ot 
the  rabble  shouted  approval.”  To  a  delegation  ol 
the  Jews  of  Kiev,  Governor-General  Drentelen  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them;  “for  the  sake 
of  a  few  Jews  he  would  not  endanger  the  lives  ot 
his  soldiers”  (“Zeitung  des  Judentliums,  May  51, 
1881).  On  May  18,  Baron  Horace  de  Gunzburg  was 
received  in  audience  by  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  v  lio 
declared  that  the  motive  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation 


was  not  so  much  resentment  against  the  Jews  as  a 
general  tendency  to  create  disturbances  (“London 
Times,”  May  19, ‘1881).  On  May  23,  a  deputation  of 
the  Jews  of  St.  Petersburg  waited  upon  the  czar  at 
Gacliina.  It  consisted  of  Baron  Gunzburg,  Sack, 
Pasover,  Bank,  and  Berlin.  The  emperor  assured 
its  members  that  the  Jewish  question  would  receive 
his  attention,  that  the  disturbances  were  the  work 
of  anarchists,  and  he  advised  them  to  address  a  mem¬ 
orandum  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  grand  duke  Vladi¬ 
mir  expressed  their  belief  that  race-hatred  was  not 
the  real  cause,  but  only  the  pretext,  of  the  recent 
disorders.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
czar,  an  edict  was  issued  Sept.  3,  1881,  ordering  the 
appointment  of  local  commissions  from  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  go’vemois, 
for  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  But  on  the 
same  day.  General  Ignatiev  by  order  of  the  czar  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  to  the  governors,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  had  been  exploiting  the  Slav  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  empire,  and  that  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  riots.  This  contradiction  may  explain 
the  conduct  of  Attorney-General  Stryelnikov,  who 
during  the  trial  of  the  rioters  before  the  court-martial 
at  Kiev,  instead  of  incriminating  the  guilty  parties, 
turned  upon  the  Jews  and  endeavored  to  cast  the 
whole  blame  upon  them.  These  persecutions,  added 
to  the  distressing  economic  conditions  then  prevail¬ 
ing  gave  rise  to  the  emigration  movement,  which 
soon  assumed  extensive  proportions.  .  The  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia  condemned  the  medieval  barbarities 
against  the  Jews,  but  the  anti-Semitic  propaganda  of 
the  “  Novoe  Vremya,”  “Kievlyanin,”  and  other  or¬ 
gans  hostile  to  the  Jews,  did  not  cease  even  after 
the  riots.  The  constant  Jew-baiting  of  Aksakov, 
Suvorin,  andPiclino  had  its  effect  on  that  class  of  the 
Russian  people  which  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
Jewish  life,  and  therefore  believed  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Jews  by  the  agitators.  That 
the  South  Russians  especially  had  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Jews  may  he  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  made  by  the  Russian  economist 
Chichcrin:  “Those  who  have  lived  in  Little  Rus¬ 
sia  which  is  densely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  have 
compared  the  conditions  of  the  peasant  there  with 
those  existing  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Russia,  know 
how  exaggerated  are  the  accusations  against  the 
Jews.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
peasants,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Little  Russians.” 

The  second  series  of  persecutions  began  witli  the 

riots  of  Warsaw  on  Christmas,  1S81,  ana  lasted  for 
three  days.  Twelve  Jews  were  killed,  many  women 
outraged,  and  two  million  rubles’  worth  of  property 
destroyed.  In  the  neighboring  Lithuanian  prov¬ 
inces  the  disturbances  were  slight,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  Count  Todleben,  governor- general 
of  Wilna,  who  was  not  one  of  Ignatiev’s  disciples. 

Order  was  also  maintained  by  General 

Further  Gurko,  governor-general  of  Odessa, 

Persecu-  and  thus  the  riots  in  Odessa  and  vi- 
tions.  cinity  were  prevented  from  assuming 
great  proportions.  In  Nyezhin  the 
soldiers,  who  were  called  out  to  quell  the  riots, 
killed  and  pillaged  a  wealthy  Jewish  family.  Other 
riots  occurred  in  Kuzmintzy,  Plitovich,  Klimov, 
Oklirimotzy.  and,  on  March  28,  in  Lubny,  where 
three  soldiers  killed  a  Jewish  family  of  six.  Balta 
was  the  scene  of  another  series  of  riots  (Easter,  loo*) 
resulting  in  the  death  of  eight  and  the  wounding  ot 
more  than  two  hundred  persons.  Over  a  thousand 
houses  were  demolished  and  property  to  the  value 
of  over  one  million  dollars  was  destroyed.  lhese 
disgraceful  acts  aroused  the  public  indignation  ot 
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all  Europe.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  citizens  of 
New  1  orkaud  London,  February  1, 1882,  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  Jews  in  the  Russian 
empire,  and  protesting,  “in  the  name  of  civilization, 
against  the  spirit;  of  medieval  persecution,  thus 
revived  in  Russia.”  The  only  response  to  these 
friendly  appeals  was  the  issue  of  the  “  Temporary 
Laws  ”  of  May  15,  1882.  These  laws  made  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Russian  Jews  almost  unbearable.  They 
established  a  pale  within  the  “  Pale,'” 
The  “  May  positively  prohibiting  the  Jews  of  the 
Laws.”  fifteen  western  governments  from  liv¬ 
ing  outside  of  towns  and  cities,  and 
canceling  all  mortgages  and  leases  held  by  Jews  on 
landed  estates.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
Jews  removed  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
they  found  a  new  home.  Some  went  to  Palestine  and 
founded  agricultural  colonies.  On  June  12,  1882, 
Ignatiev  retired  from  office.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
dismissed  because  convincing  proof  was  furnished 
to  the  czar  that  he  was  using  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  to  extort  blackmail,  and  that  he  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  position  to  exempt  his  own  estates 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  May  Laws,  while 
those  of  the  imperial  family  suffered  (Harold  Fred¬ 
eric,  ^  The  New  Exodus,”  pp.  12o— 180).  Accordin°* 
to  official  statements,  however,  he  was  discharged  be¬ 
cause  of  a  resolution  of  the  senate  that  he  “had  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  riots” 

(  Yoskhod,”  January,  1883,  p.  53).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Count  D.  A.  Tolstoi,  who  issued  a  circular,  June 
21,  urgingtlie  governors  to  do  their  duty  in  preserv¬ 
ing  order  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  riots.  The  cir¬ 
cular  had  a  good  effect,  yet  some  outbreaks  occurred 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  1882.  Incendiary 
fires  now  ravaged  the  country  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  over  thirty  thousand  Jewish  families  in 
various  towns  and  villages  of  the  northwestern  prov¬ 
inces.  This  fire-crusade  was  continued  with  more  or 
less  intensity  until  the  end  of  Alexander’s  reign. 

The  May  Laws  were  supplemented  and  partly  en¬ 
forced  by  the  regulations  of  Jan.  7,  1885,  and  ‘then 
followed  a  whole  series  of  orders  restricting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Jewish  students  in  high  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  curtailing  the  rights  of  Jewish  university 
graduates.  Many  other  rigorous  measures  directed 
against  the  Jews  betokened  an  entire  reversal  of 
the  liberal  policy  inaugurated  in  the  sixties.  In 
1890,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  “Jewish  Chroni¬ 
cle  ”  that  he  had  “  read  with  pain  and  horror  the 
various  statements  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  and  that  the  thing  to  do,  if  the  facts 
could  be  established,  was  to  rouse  the  conscience  of 
Russia  and  Europe  in  regard  to  them.”  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  December  10,  1890,  it 
was  resolved;  “That  a  suitable  memorial  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  respectfully 
praying  his  Majesty  to  repeal  all  the  exceptional 
and  restrictive  laws  and  disabilities  which  afflicted 
his  Jewish  subjects,  and  begging  his  Majesty  to 
confer  upon  them  equal  rights  with  those  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.”  This  memo 
rial  was  not  even  read  by  the  czar,  and  was  returned 
unopened  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London. 
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II.  R. 

ALEXANDER :  An  English  family  of  printers 
and  translators  that  flourished  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  founder  of  the  firm  was  probably 
A.  Alexander  (ben  Judah.  Loeb),  whose  first  pub¬ 
lication  seems  to  have  been  the  Haggadali  (1770). 
He  printed  prayers  for  the  fast-days  (Sephardic  rite), 
m  1776,  and  (for  the  German  rite)  in  1787;  the 
Pentateuch,  1785 ;  and  daily  prayers  with  English 
translation  (Spanish  rite),  1788,  together  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  work  on  the  Hosannas,  in  1807.  In  1817  he 
brought  out  a  prayer-book  on  the  Hamiltonian  or 
interim eary  system,  called  “  Alexander’s  Interpret¬ 
ing  Tefi  llot.” 

His  sou  and  successor,  Levy,  published  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  English  in  1824. 
The  translations  were  very  slovenly  pieces  of  work] 
displaying  ignorance  alike  of  English  and  Hebrew! 
Levy  seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  quarrelsome 
disposition.  A  pamphlet  of  his,  “The  Axe  Laid  to 
the  Root”  (1808),  dealt  in  somewhat  indecorous 
terms  with  the  conduct  of  Chief  Rabbi  Herschell; 
while  his  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Commercial 
Connections  of  the  Late  B.  Goldsmid  of  Roehamp- 
ton,”  of  the  same  year,  is  little  less  than  the  chronique 
scandaleuse  of  the  London  community  of  the  time. 

Levy  continued  his  abuse  of  the  chief  rabbi  on  the 
fly-leaves  of  tlm  separate  fascicles  of  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  are  now  very  rare. 
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An  amora.  See  Alexandri 


ALEXANDER : 

(Alexandra). 

ALEXANDER  OF  APHRODXSIAS  :  Greek 
commentator  on  Aristotle;  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Septimus  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  .  He  was  surnamed  “  the  Exegete  ”  and 
*  Aphrodisiensis  ” ;  the  latter  designation  being  de¬ 
rived  from  his  birthplace,  Aphrodisias  in  Caria 
His  authority  was  equally  high  among  the  Arabians 
and  the  Greeks ;  and  Maimonides,  in  a  letter  to  Ibn 
Tibbon,  the  Hebrew  translator  of  his  “  Guide  to  the 
Perplexed,”  especially  recommends  to  him  the  study 
of  the  commentaries  of  Alexander  (“Letters  and  Re- 
sponsa  of  Maimonides,”  ed.  Leipsic,  p.  27). 

Besides  the  commentaries,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  been  translated  into  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Hebrew — the  latter  version  has  been 
His  Idea  of  service  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
of  Intellect.  Greek  text  —  Alexander  paraphrased 
Aristotle’s  book  on  “The  Soul.”  In 
this  work,  Alexander  evolves  a  new  theory  of  in¬ 
tellect,  which  theory  was  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  phi¬ 
losophers.  According  to  Alexander,  intellect  (vovg) 
in  its  primitive  state  is  nothing  but  an  aptitude 
associated  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
formative  principle  of  the  organism.  This  primi¬ 
tive  intellect,  which  has  only  a  potential  existence, 
is  called  vovg  payog  (the  material  intellect),  because! 
like  matter,  it  is  capable  by  development  of  trans¬ 
formation  and  of  assuming  a  distinctive  form.  In 
fact,  this  faculty  passes  from  a  potentiality  into  an 
actuality,  and  commences  to  have  an  effective  ex¬ 
istence  when,  by  study  and  reflection,  it  acquires 
ideas,  with  which  it  identifies  itself ;  for  the  act  of 
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thinking  can  not  be  separated  from  the  object  of  the 
thought.  This  new  intellect,  which  is,  accordingly, 
the  primitive  intellect  recast  by  experience,  is  called 
the  acquired  intellect  (mpjH  h'ZWY  But  what  is  the 
motive  force  that  causes  the  material  intellect  to 
pass  from  a  potentiality  into  an  actuality  ?  It  is  the 
universal  spirit,  which,  indeed,  is  God  Himself.  But 
as  the  relation  between  the  soul  and  God  is  only 
temporary,  this  intervention,  this  illumination  by 
the  Divinity,  ceases  at  death;  and  the  acquired  in¬ 
tellect  relapses  into  nothingness. 

This  system  of  psychology  naturally  aroused  the 
strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Arabian  and 
Jewish  philosophers,  who,  moved  by  sentiments  of 
religion,  sought  to  deaden  the  blows  struck  at  the 
fundamental  dogma  of  Islam  ism  and  Judaism :  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Averroes  (Ibn  Roshd),.  in 
his  treatise  on  the  intellect,  enunciates  the  opinion 
that  the  human  intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  body, 
is  virtually  nothing  but  a  potentiality,  a  mere  capa¬ 
bility,  but  that  it  becomes  an  intelligent  agent,  an 
actual  substance,  as  soon  as  it  relinquishes  the  body. 

Maimonides,  in  declaring  the  unity  of  souls,  was 
certainly  influenced  by  Alexander.  Maimonides  says 
on  this  subject;  “  But  you  know  that 
Influence  these  separate  things — I  mean  those 
on  Jewish,  that  are  neither  bodies  nor  faculties  in 
Philoso-  a  body,  but  pure  intelligences— admit 
pliers.  of  no  multiplicity,  except  in  the  sense 
that  some  among  them  are  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  others,  so  that  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  onlv  by  the  fact  that  some  are  causes  and 
others  effects.  But  whatever  survives  the  individual 
named  ‘  Zeid  ’  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  of 
that  which  survives  the  individual  named  ‘Amr’; 
this  is  why  the  aggregate  is  a  unity”  (“Moreh,”  i. 
434,  Hunk’s  translation).  The  theory  of  Alexander, 
therefore,  is  that  the  finite  intellect  is  nothing  but  a 
capacity  moved  by  the  Universal  Soul,  that  is,  God ; 
and  that  it  (the  finite  intellect)  does  not  admit,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  of  any  numerical  or  specific  differentia¬ 
tion.  The  adversaries  of  Maimonides  were  justified, 
therefore,  in  accusing  him  of  denying  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for  without  an  individual  soul  there  can 
be  no  immortality. 

Levi  ben  Gerson  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  work, 
“Milhamot  ha-Shem”  (The  Wars  of  the  Lord),  to 
this  important  question  of  the  human 
Levi  ben  intellect,  and  after  having  passed  in 
Gerson  and  review  all  the  opinions  on  this  sub- 
Alexander.  ject,  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
Alexander.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  seeming  to  deny  immortality,  lie  developed 
the  conception  further.  The  rational  soul,  he  says, 
which  is  born  with  man,  is  but  a  mere  disposition 
(rU3n)  that  has  for  its  substratum  the  imaginative 
soul,  allied  to  the  sentient  or  animal  soul.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  souls,  or  the  different  faculties  of  which  the 
human  soul  is  composed,  are  only  a  chain  of  “  en- 
telecliies,”  or  corporeal  perfections,  the  one  superior 
to  the  other,  which  have  alternately  played  the  role 
of  matter  and  of  form. 

Moses  of  Narbonne,  a  contemporary  of  Levi  ben 
Gerson,  published  a  special  work,  on  Alexander’s 
book,  entitled  “  Alexander’s  Treatise  on  the  Intel¬ 
lect,  According  to  the  Interpretation  of  Ibn  Roshd.’’ 
Not  having  the  brilliant  dialectic  and  philosophic 
qualities  of  Levi  ben  Gerson,  he  wavers  between 
the  theory  of  Alexander  and  that  of  Ibn  Roshd, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  immortality. 

In  fine.  Alexander  was  the  pivot  on  which  turned 
all  the  discussions  of  the  scholastic  circles  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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ALEXANDER  BALAS,  King  of  Syria: 

Date  of  birth  unknoAvn;  died  145  b.c.  A  youth  of 
lowly  origin,  he  was  set  up  as  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Syria  as  being  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  in  153  b.c.,  in  opposition  to  the  Seleucid  De¬ 
metrius  Soter.  The  imposition  was  aided  by  his 
remarkable  likeness  to  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus 
V.,  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiplianes,  which 
resemblance  induced  many  to  believe  him  a  son 
of  the  last-named.  His  first  official  act,  on  being 
crowned  in  Ptolemais  as  king,  was  to  send  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  ruler  of  the  Jews,  Jonathan  the  Hasmo- 
nean,  which  ran  as  follows :  “  King  Alexander  to  his 
brother  Jonathan,  greeting!  We  have  heard  of  thee, 
that  thou  art  a  mighty  man  of  valor,  and  meet  to  be 
our  friend.  And  now  we  have  appointed  thee  this 
day  to  be  high  priest  of  thy  nation  and  to  be  called 
‘  the  King’s  Friend  ’ — [and  he  sent  unto  him  a  pur¬ 
ple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold] — and  to  take  our  part 
and  to  keep  friendship  with  us  ”  (I  Macc.  x.  18-21). 
Jonathan  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  at  once  for  Al¬ 
exander  Balas,  and  rejected  all  overtures  made  to 
him  by  Demetrius,  which  overtures  in  truth  con¬ 
veyed  no  such  prospects  of  reward  as  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  In  addition,  the  political  probabilities  of  the 
time  were  altogether  in  Alexander’s  favor.  ^ 
Alexander’s  embassy  was  especially  significant  to 
the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  in  accordance  with  it,  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  152  b.c.,  Jonathan  assumed 
the  holy  garb  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  therewith 
became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  J ewish  people.  In¬ 
directly,  Alexander  thus  became  the  actual  cause  of 
the  final  displacement  of  the  pro-Hellenic  party  in 
Judea.  Jonathan  on  his  side  showed  himself  an 
able  and  faithful  ally,  being  the  only  one  who  stood 
firmly  by  Alexander,  when,  a  little  later,  he  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  partizans  of  Demetrius  II.,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter.  When  one  of  them,  Apollonius, 
governor  of  Ccele-syria,  openly  took  up  arms  against 
Alexander,  it  was  Jonathan  who,  in  147  b.c.,  suc¬ 
cessfully  brought  him  to  terms.  He  drove  out  a 
garrison  which  Apollonius  had  thrown  into  Joppa, 
and  defeated  the  army  led  against  him  at  Ashdod. 
In  recognition  of  these  services  Alexander  presented 
him  with  the  town  of  Ekron  and  its  adjoining  dis¬ 
trict.  In  addition  to  this  he  loaded  Jonathan  with 
many  personal  marks  of  his  esteem.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion*  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  of  Egypt,  150  b.c.,  he  invited  Jonathan 
to  the  festivities,  and  placed  him,  arrayed  in  the 
royal  purple,  at  his  side,  conferring  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  the  titles  of  strategos  and  meridarchos 
(general  and  provincial -governor).  When  delegates 
from  the  Greek  party  came  from  Judea  and  laid 
complaint  against  Jonathan,  he  dismissed  them  un¬ 
heard.  Alexander  Balas  thus  contributed  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Jews,  both  in  their  internal  and 
external  affairs;  and  this  attitude  of  his  accounts 
satisfactorilv  for  the  love  and  devotion  shown  by 
them  toward  him;  as  the  chronicler  says,  “he  was 
the  first  that  spake  words  of  peace  unto  them” 


(I  Macc.  x.  47). 

The  name  Balas  seems  to  have  been  liis  own,  and 
not  a  surname  as  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  4,  §  8) 
states.  It  may  possibly  be  a  Grecized  form  of  some 
Aramaic  name  compounded  with  Baal  (compare  Sep- 
tuagint,  Jer.  xl.  14,  BaaTug). 

Bibliography:  I  Macc.  x.  xi.:  Joseplnis .Ant.  xui.  2,  §  h 
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L.  G. 

ALEXANDER,  BERNHARD ;  Hungarian 
writer  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  esthetics; 
born  at  Budapest  April  13,  1850.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  town,  and  later  attended  German  universi¬ 
ties,  pursuing  chiefly  the  study  of  philosophy,  esthet¬ 
ics,  and  pedagogy.  Upon  his  return  to  Hungaiy  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a  real-schule  of 
Budapest,  and  in  1878  was  admitted  as  a  docent  into 
the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  where  he  became  professor  in  1895.  Since  1892 
he  has  been  lecturing  on  dramaturgy  and  esthetics 
at  the  National  Theater  Academy,  and  on  the  latter 
science  and  the  history  of  civilization  at  the  Francis 
J osepli  Poly teclinicum.  He  is  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kisfal  udy  Society.  His  chief  works  are :  “  A 
FilosafiaTortenetenek  Eszmeje  Tekintettel  a  Tor- 
tenetre  Altalaban  ”  (Budapest,  1878) ;  “  Kant  Elete, 
Fejlodese  es  Filosofiaja  ”  (crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1889);  “A  XIX.  Xzszad  Pessimismusa, 
Schopenhauer  es  Hartmann  ”  (Budapest,  1884,  prize 
essay).  Alexander,  together  with  Prof.  Jozef  Ba- 
noczi,  is  now  editing  '"the  “  Filosoflai  Irok  Tara  ” 
series.  Among  the  ten  volumes  already  published 
there  are  his  popular  translations,  to  which  he  has 
added  annotations,  of  Descartes,  Hume,  and  the 
“  Prolegomena  ”  to  Kant.  Conjointly  with  Banoczi 
he  translated  Kant’s  “Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernun ft,  ” 
He  has  also  been  a  very  active  writer  on  pedagog¬ 
ical  subjects.  From  18v82  to  1886  Alexander  edited 
the  pedagogical  journal  “Magyar  Taniigy,”  and  in 
1891  the  review  “Orszagos  Kozepiskolai  Tanarok 
Kozlonye.” 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lexicon ,  i.;  Szinnyei  Magyar  Irak 
Tara,  i. 

M.  W. 

ALEXANDER,  THE  FALSE  ;  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Judea.  About  4  b.c.,  a  Jewish  youth 
living  in  Sidon  and  reared  by  a  Roman  freedman 
claimed  the  throne.  He  asserted  that  he  was  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  pretending 
that  the  assassins  who  had  been  instructed  by  Herod 
to  slay  both  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
had  taken  pity  on  them,  allowed  them  to  escape, 
and  substituted  two  corpses  in  their  place.  The 
striking  resemblance  borne  by  the  pretender  to  the 
real  Alexander  deceived  even  those  who  had  known 
the  latter  closely.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  youth 
was  in  reality  the  tool  of  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Herodian  court,  who  hoped  b}r  placing  his 
creature  upon  the  throne,  though  for  only  a  short 
interval,  to  secure  enough  plunder  and  then  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  deceivers  appeared  first  in  circles  in 
which  Alexander  had  not  been  personally  very  well 
known.  Thus  he  was  welcomed  in  Crete  and  in 
Melos  by  the  Jews,  who  willing^  furnished  him 
with  ample  funds  and  a  royal  equipment  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey  to  Rome,  necessary  to  substantiate 
his  claims  with  the  emperor.  The  Jews  in  Rome 
likewise  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  offered 
public  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  preservation 
of  a  scion  of  the  beloved  Hasmonean  house.  Augus¬ 
tus  himself,  however,  was  not  so  credulous.  Pie 
knew  Herod  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
allowed  one  he  had  condemned  to  death  to  escape ;  he 
was  also  elosety  acquainted  with  Alexander’s  fea¬ 
tures.  On  seeing  the  young  man’s  robust  form  and 
toil-marked  hands  he  was  convinced  of  the  fraud, 
and  sought  to  move  the  pretender  to  confession  by 


solemnly  pledging  him  his  life.  The  youth  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  deception  and  told  how  his  accomplice  had 
led  him  to  it.  The  emperor  kept  the  promise  to  spare 
his  life,  but  sent  him  to  the  galleys.  The  instigator 
of  the  plot  was  executed  (see  Josephus, “Ant.”  xvii. 
12,  and  “B.  J.”  ii.  7,  §§  1-3).  L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  DE  FRANCISCIS,  HE- 
BR2EIJS  :  Author  and  bishop  at  Forli ;  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Plis  Jewish  name 
was  Elisha  de  Roma.  After  his  baptism  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Dominican  friars,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  Pope  Clement  VII I. 
appointed  him  proctor,  then  vicar-general,  and, 
finally,  bishop  of  Forli,  which  office  he  held  from  1594 
to  1597.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a  civilian 
in  Rome.  He  wrote:  (1)  Hebrew  notes  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate;  (2)  a  book  entitled  “De  Tempore  et  de 
Sanctis.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in 
Rom ,  ii.  285.  -yj-  -g 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  See  page  341. 
ALEXANDER  OF  HALES  (Alexander 

Alensis)  :  An  English  theologian  and  a  member  of 
the  Franciscan  order;  born  in  the  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  ;  died  in  Paris,  1245.  He  was  educated  at.  the  latter 
place, where  he  afterward  became  a  teacher.  Alex¬ 
ander  may  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  Christian  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  his  “  Summa  Universa?  Theologian  ”  he 
for  the  first  time  made  extensive  use  in  the  system¬ 
atic  treatment  of  Christian  theology  of  Aristotle’s 
“  Logic  ”  and  such  other  works  of  this  philosopher 
as  were  accessible  in  Latin  translations.  The  dia¬ 
lectic  method,  which  was  afterward  employed  in  the 
works  of  Christian  scholastics,  was  probably  devel¬ 
oped  and  improved  by  him,  whence  he  acquired 
among  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  “  Doctor  irre- 
fragabilis  et  tlieologorum  monarchus.”  Although 
steadfast  in  his  theological  convictions,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  intolerant  toward  other  denominations;  in¬ 
deed,  toward  the  Jews  he  exhibited  exceptional  clem¬ 
ency  and  impartiality.  As  to  the  question  whether 
Jews  and  pagans  with  their  religious  practises  should 
be  tolerated  among  Christians, he  deprecates  the  class¬ 
ing  of  Jews  with  pagans  or  Saracens  who  “  usurp  the 
Holy  Land,”  and  maintains  that  the  Jews  should  be 
treated  with  forbearance  for  the  reason  that  through 
them  the  Christians  received  the  Law;  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  was  descended  from  their  race,  and  their  pres¬ 
ervation  is  enjoined  by  Holy  Writ. 

In  answer  to  an  argument  against  the  toleration 
of  the  Jews — naniety,  that  the  Talmud  in  many 
places  slanders  Jesus  and  his  mother — he  maintained 
that  the  Jews  committed  no  wrong  in  writing  such 
statements,  as  it  was  their  religious  belief  that  the 
Messiah  had  not  yet  come.  He  justified  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Jews  when  they  were  guilty  of  public  defa¬ 
mation  or  blasphemy,  claiming,  however,  that  even 
then  it  should  not  be  more  severe  than  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Christians  committing  like  offenses;  but  all 
books  containing  revilings  he  held  should  be  burnt 
(“Summa  Universal  Theologiie,”  book  ii.  p.179,  §  1). 
This  verdict  reflects  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  discussions  and 
proceedings  then  pending  relative  to  the  burning  of 
the  Talmud.  Relying  upon  a  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (589),  and  moved  by  other  motives  as  well, 
Alexander  was  opposed  to  constraining  the  Jews  by 
punishment  and  menaces  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith  {ibid,  book  ii.  p.  179,  §4).  Unlike  other  theolo¬ 
gians  of  his  time  who  eagerly  sanctioned  the  confisca¬ 
tion  or  plundering  of  the  property  of  the  Jews,  he 
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contended  that  though  the  estates  of  Saracens  or 
heretics  might  properly  be  seized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  property  of  Jews  ought  not  to  he  con¬ 
fiscated  at  all,  since  if  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
live,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living  (ibid  book  iii.  36,  §  3). 

In  the  “  Summa  Universae  Theologiae  the  first 
fundamental  work  inaugurating  the  golden  era  of 
Christian  scholasticism — are  found  traces  of  the  two 
Jewish  philosophers  who  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
namely,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (Avicebron)  and  Moses 
ben  Maimon.  Alexander  affirms  that  not  only  cor¬ 
poreal  but  also  spiritual  substances— particularly  the 
human  soul — are  composed  of  matter  and  form  (ibid 
bookii.  cli.  12,  §1),  a  doctrine  the  logical  consequences 
of  which  gave  its  original  stamp  to  the  system  of 
Avencebrol  (the  name  under  which  Gabirol  is  quoted 
by  the  scholastics),  and  which  became  from  the  time 
of  John  Duns  Scotus  (1274?-1308)  the  distinctive 
doctrine  of  the  Franciscans  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Dominicans.  More  numerous  still  are  the  in¬ 
stances  of  agreement  with  the  “Moreli  Nebukim” 
of  Maimonides.  The  demonstration  of  Alexander 
that  per  se  there  is  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
in  addition  to  this  independent  knowledge  there  is 
a  cognition  of  God  from  His  acts,  is  undoubtedly 
taken  from  Maimonides.  Referring  to  Ex.  xxxiii. 
23,  he  explains  that  to  apprehend  God  from  His  acts 
is  to  see  Him  “  from  behind  ” ;  whereas  to  recognize 
God’s  essence  as  it  is,  is  to  know  Him  “  face  to  face  ” 
(ibid  booki.  ch.  2,  §  1,  art.  4;  compare  “Moreli,” i.  21, 
38,  54). 

Alexander  seems  to  have  followed  Maimonides 
both  in  his  exposition  of  the  proofs  adduced  by  phi¬ 
losophers  (i.e.,  the  Peripatetic  school)  regarding  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  in  the  refutation  of  the 
same  (“Summa  Universae  Theologiae,”  book  i.  p.  12, 
§  8;  compare  “Moreli  Nebukim,”  ii.  14, 17, 18).  The 
proposition  that  from  the  beginning  of  Creation  the 
force  necessary  to  produce  not  only  natural  but  also 
supernatural  things  was  inherent  in  the  universe,  and 
that  consequently  the  law  in  nature  was  not  broken 
by  miracles,  recalls  other  well-known  passages  of  the 
“Moreli”  (ii.  42,  5,  §  5;  compare  “Moreli,”  ii.  29). 

Maimonides’  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
— which  constitutes  the  chief  contents  of  the  third 
part  of  the  “Moreli” — seems  to  have  produced  as 
great  an  impression  upon  Alexander  as  it  did  upon 
the  later  scholastics.  Beneath  the  ceremonial  laws, 
he  says,  must  lie  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  since 
the  passage  (Deut.  iv.  6),  “  This  is  your  wisdom  and 
your  understanding  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,”  can 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  on  account  of  the 
mere  strict  observance  of  the  law  this  people  should 
be  considered  wise  and  intelligent  (iii.  54,  §  2;  com¬ 
pare  “Moreli,”  iii.  31). 

His  reference  likewise  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  teachers  of  the  law,  that  all  commandments,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  known  to  us,  were  given  to 
the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
idolatry,  plainly  indicates  the  influence  of  Maimon¬ 
ides  (iii.  28,  § *2,  art.  1;  compare  “Moreli,”  iii.  29, 
52),  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  his  assertion  that 
the  sacrifices  were  designed  after  the  spread  of  idol¬ 
atry,  to  serve  as  protection  against  this  aberration 
(iii.  58 ;  compare  “  Moreli,  ”  iii.  46). 

Bibliography  :  J.  Guttmann,  Alexandre  dc  Hales  et  le 

Judaismc  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xix.  224-234.  j  q. 

ALEXANDER,  ISAAC:  German  author; 
lived  in  South  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  wrote  on  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view.  His  works 


include:  “Yon  dem  Dasein  Gottes,  die  Selbstredende 
Vernunft,”  Ratisbon,  1775;  “  Anmerkungen  liber  die 
Erste  Geschichte  der  Menschlieit  nach  dem  Zeugnisse 
Mosis,”  Nuremberg,  1782;  “Yereinigung  der  Mosa- 
isclien  Gesetze  mit  dem  Talmud,”  Ratisbon,  1786; 

“  Einlieitsgediclite,  ”  a  German  translation  of  the 
“  Shir  ha- Yihud,  ”  Ratisbon,  1788 ;  “  Abhandlung  von 
der  Freiheit  des  Menschen,”  and  “Kleine  Schriften,” 
Ratisbon,  1789. 

Bibliography  :  Burst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ,  i.  33,  34. 

M.  B. 

ALEXANDER  JAGrELLON :  Grand  duke  of 
Lithuania  and  king  of  Poland;  born  1460;  died  at 
Wilna,  1506.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Casimir  IY. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Lithuania  in  1492,  and  that 
of  Poland  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Albert, 
in  1501.  More  prodigal  even  than  the  other  Jagel- 
lons — noted  for  their  extravagance — 
Instability  and  weak  in  character,  he  was  much 
of  His  swayed  b}r  his  successive  favorites,  so 
Character,  that  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews  ex¬ 
hibits  a  wavering  instability.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  ascending  the  throne,  December  1,  1492, 
he  not  onty  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  by  his  predecessors,  but  even  added  new  ones, 
giving  to  the  Jews  of  Troki  the  full  rights  of  burgh¬ 
ers;  and  the  collection  of  taxes  was  farmed  out  to 
them  as  heretofore.  He  also  repaid  to  the  Jews  the 
large  indebtedness  incurred  by  his  father ;  and  there 
was  nothing  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  coming  storm 
— the  first  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  In 
1495  Alexander,  as  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  issued 
without  warning  an  edict  in  the  following  terms: 
“The  Jews  must  leave  the  country.” 

The  Lithuanian  Jews  at  that  time  apparently  were 
far  more  refined  than  their  Polish  coreligionists. 
They  spoke  and  wrote  the  Russian  language,  did  busi¬ 
ness"  in  partnership  with  their  Christian  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  and  had  social  intercourse  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  many  among  them  bore 
Russian  names,  as,  for  instance,  Zubetz,  Ryabchik, 
Olslieika,  Glukhoi,  Mamotlivy,  Kravcliik  (see  article 
Names).  They  occupied  themsel  ves  not  onl v  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  but  were  also  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  handicrafts.  The  majority  of  the 
Lithuanian  Jews  were  not  wealthy,  but  those  lease¬ 
holders  and  tax-collectors  among  them  who  had  be¬ 
come  rich  purchased  estates  from  the  nobility  and 
developed  into  gentlemen  farmers.  Some  of  these 
Jews  or  their  heirs  finally  embraced  Christianity. 

Neubauer  (“  Aus  der  Petersburger  Bibliothek,”  p.  121)  gives 
an  account  of  two  hinot  (elegies)  contained  in  Caleb  Afen- 
dopolo’s  work  “Mar'lOber”  (extant  in  manuscript  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Public  Library) ,  dealing  with  the  expulsion  of  God’s 
people  ”  from  Spain,  Russia,  and  Lithuania,  and  giving  the  date 
of  their  expulsion  from  Lithuania  as  1493,  instead  of  the  actual 
year,  1495.  Etza  Nisanowicz,  the  court  physician  of  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill  (who  lived  between  1595  and  1666),  gives  in  the  notes  to 
his  medical  work  the  correct  date.  1495,  but  names  King  Albert 
instead  of  Alexander  as  the  one  who  brought  the  Jews  back  from 
Ratno,  Poland,  to  Lithuania  in  1503. 

Among  the  Jewish  writers  who  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Lithuania,  Prof.  A.  Harkavy  refers 
to  the  following  (Bershadski’s  article  in  “Voskhod.1’  pp.  o  ct 
seq .,  January.  1892) :  In  the  work  *  Shushan- 
Works  on  Sodot,”  written  by  Moses  ben  Jacob  of  Russia 
Expulsion,  in  April,  1495,  and  published  in  Venice,  1650 
(2d  ed.,  Koritz,  1784),  it  is  said:  “Our  time 
is  the  time  of  calamities  for  the  lost  sheep  [of  the  house  of 
Israel].”  Abravanel,  in  1497,  speaks  of  the  hard  times  in  store 
for  the  Jews  of  Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Russia.  Solomon  ibn 
Verga,  enumerating  in  “Shebet  Yekudah”  the  epochs  calam¬ 
itous  to  the  Jews,  puts  the  ninth  epoch  of  their  misfortunes  in 
the  year  1490,  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Savoy,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Sicily,  and  Russia.  In  the  preface  to  the  prayer-book  of 
the  Crimean  Jews,  living  in  Kalla  and  Karassu-Bazar,  published 
in  1735,  it  is  said  that  this  praver-book  was  arranged  by  Moses 
ha-Goleh  (the  Exile),  who  came  with  a  great  number  of  ban¬ 
ished  Jews  from  Russia  to  Constantinople. 
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According  to  Bershadski,  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  the  cities  and  districts  of  Brest,  Troki,  Wilna, 
Lutzk,  Vladimir,  and  Kiev.  They 
Banished  were  admitted  into  Poland  by  Alex- 
Jews  ander’s  brother  King  John  Albert, 
Return.  and  remained  in  Batno  and  vicinity 
until  1503,  when  they  again  returned 
to  Lithuania  by  the  order  of  Alexander. 

In  1501  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
John  Albert,  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  In  liis 
new  dominions  dwelt  the  Jews  who  had  previously 
been  expelled  by  him  from  Lithuania.  As  it  was 
difficult  for  liini  to  banish  them  from  Poland  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  wealth,  their  great  numbers,  and  the 
protection  of  the  influential  Polish  nobility,  he  found 
it  politic  to  “  permit  ”  them  to  return  to  Lithuania. 
The  colonists  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  who  were 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ban- 
As  King*  ished  Jews,  had  failed  to  come;  the 
of  Poland,  new  tax-collectors  did  not  meet  his  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  and  the  war  with  Moscow 
required  great  sums  of  money.  Accordingly  the 
Jews  were  “permitted”  to  return  to  Lithuania  in 
March  and  April,  1503,  on  the  following  conditions: 
The}7  were  to  settle  in  the  same  places  where  they 
had  lived  before;  and  all  their  houses,  stores,  gar¬ 
dens,  fields,  meadows,  etc.,  were  to  be  sold  back  to 
them  at  the  prices  paid  by  the  preseut  owners.  In 
their  turn  the  Jews  had  the  right  to  collect  all  out¬ 
standing  debts  not  paid  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
banishment ;  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  1,000  horse¬ 
men  for  the  army,  and  to  pay  a  considerable  annual 
amount  to  the  authorities.  Probably  not  long  before 
the  end  of  Alexander’s  reign  the  Jews  contrived  to 
have  the  obligation  touching  the  1,000  horsemen  abol¬ 
ished,  and  had  to  pay  taxes  and  additional  imposts 
like  all  other  burghers  instead. 

Bibliography  :  Bershadski,  Litovskic  Yevrei ,  St.  Petersburg, 
1883 ;  Regcsty  i  NaclpisUwoL i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1899 ;  Sobranic 
Gosudarstvcnnykh  i  Chastnykh  Aktov  Kasayushchikhsysa 
Istorii  Litvy,  Wilna,  1858 ;  T.  Czacki,  Rozjirawa  o  Zydacli 
i  Kar attach,  Wilna,  1807.  pj  21 

ALEXANDER  JANN^EUS  (Jonathan); 

King  of  Judea ;  born  about  126  b.c.  ;  died  76  b.c.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  by  his  second 
wife,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  102  b.c. 
He  was  always  badly  treated  by  his  father  in  order 
thereby  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  heir  apparent, 
Aristobulus  I.,  and  of  his  brother  Antigonus — both 
children  of  Hyrcanus’  former  marriage.  Aristobu- 
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lus,  when  he  became  king,  deemed  it  necessary  for 
his  own  security  to  imprison  his  half-brother ;  and 
it  was  his  queen,  Salome,  who  first  set  him  at  lib¬ 
erty.  Aristobulus  died  after  a  reign  of  one  year, 
and  Alexander,  as  the  oldest  living  brother,  had  the 
right  not  only  to  the  throne  but  also  to  Salome,  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  who  had  died  child¬ 
less  ;  and,  although  she  was  thirteen  years  older  than 
he,  lie  married  her.  As,  according  to  Pharisaic  con¬ 
ceptions  the  dignity  of  high  priest  was  not  a  heredi¬ 


tary  one,  the  son  of  a  deceased  high  priest  could  not 
claim  the  succession  by  right  (Sifra,  Aliare  Mot,  viii.). 
[It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Alexandra  whom 
Alexander  married  was  not  the  widow  of  Aristobu¬ 
lus:  Deutscli,  in  Ralimer’s  “  Literaturblatt,  1900.”] 
Alexander,  accordingly,  did  not  conflict  with  Phari¬ 
saic  views  when  he  married  a  widow  and  later  took 
possession  of  the  high  priest’s  office.  Besides  the 
Talmud  itself  (Yeb.  205)  considers  the  prohibition 
against  a  high  priest’s  contracting  a  levirate  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  later  prescription  of  the  rabbis,  as  a 
“  preventive  ”  (nYM)  which  possibly  in  Alexander’s 
time  had  not  even  been  theoretically  considered.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Sadducees,  adhering  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  conception  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xxi.  13),  considered 
the  levirate  marriage  as  inapplicable  to  the  case  of 
a  high  priest;  so  that  the  first  public  act  of  this  new 
king — the  marriage  of  his  brother’s  widow — was  one 
of  anti-Sadducaic  tendency.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  Alexander  had"  no  time  to  occupy  himself 
with  matters  of  internal  political  importance;  and 
the  statement  that  on  his  accession  he  put  to  death 
a  brother  whom  he  feared  as  a  possible  rival  is 
therefore  highly  improbable.  Such  a  step  would 
certainly  have  alienated  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people.  Moreover,  the  plans  of  conquest  that 
he  cherished  demanded  large  supplies  of  soldiers, 
which  could  certainly  not  be  obtained,  especially 
among  Pharisaic  Jews,  by  blood-stained  hands. 

Alexander’s  chief  aim  was  to  make  Judea  great 
and  powerful ;  to  this  he  devoted  his  life.  His  first  ex¬ 
pedition  was  against  the  city  of  Ptole- 
His  Wars,  mais  (Acre).  This  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  well  timed  politically;  for 
just  then  the  two  Antioclii  of  Syria,  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  that  name,  were  actively  engaged  against 
each  other,  so  that  neither  could  lend  any  assistance 
to  the  beleaguered  city.  Help,  however,  came  to  the 
citizens  of  Ptolemais  from  Ptolemy  Latliurus,  who 
had  been  cast  out  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
Egypt,  and  had  founded  for  himself  a  kingdom  in 
Cyprus.  He  landed  a  large  army  for  the  relief  of  the 
town;  but  Alexander  met  him  with  treachery,  ar¬ 
ranging  an  alliance  with  him  openly  while  secretly 
he  sought  to  obtain  the  help  of  his  mother  against 
him.  As  soon  as  Ptolemy  learned  of  this  intrigue,  he 
marched  against  Asocliis,  near  Sepplioris,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  10,000  prisoners  and  much  plunder,  he 
captured  upon  a  Sabbath.  A  similar  attack  upon  Sep- 
phoris  failed;  but  in  a  later  battle  at  Azoplion  on 
the  Jordan,  Alexander  with  his  whole  army  suffered  a 
woful  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  with  a  much 
smaller  force.  To  this  defeat  of  the  Jews  Alexander’s 
own  temerity  contributed  not  a  little;  for,  relying 
upon  his  own  strength,  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  cross 
the  river  unimpeded,  in  order  that,  as  he  thought,  he 
might  the  more  easily  catch  him  between  his  army 
and  the  stream.  He  saw  his  error  only  when  it  was 
too  late.  The  enemy  fell  upon  the  Jewish  camp, 
women  and  children  were  struck  down,  their  corpses 
were  hacked  to  pieces,  flung  into  caldrons  and  boiled, 
so  that  the  people  thought  they  were  dealing  with 
cannibals.  Alexander  might  easily  have  lost  liis 
crown  and  Judea  its  independence  as  the  result  of 
this  battle,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  by  Egypt  in  this  extremity.  Cleopatra’s 
two  Jewish  generals,  Helkias  (.Yp^n)  and  Ananias 
(YDn),  represented  so  vividly  the  dangers  of  allow¬ 
ing  her  banished  son  Ptolemy  to  remain  victorious 
that  she  entrusted  them  with  an  army  against  him. 
As  a  result  Ptolemy  was  forced  to  withdraw  to 
Cyprus,  and  Alexander  was  saved.  The  Egyptians, 
it"  is  true,  as  compensation  for  their  aid,  desired  to 
annex  Judea  to  their  country;  but  considerations 
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touching  the  resident  Egyptian  Jews,  who  were  the 
main  support  of  her  throne,  induced  Cleopatra  to 
modify  her  longings  for  conquest.  The  Egyptian 
army  withdrawn,  Alexander  found  his  hands  free ; 
and  forthwith  he  planned  new  campaigns.  His  op¬ 
erations  in  northeastern  Palestine  ended  scarcely  less 
disastrously.  He  captured  Gadara  and  the  strong 
fortress  Amatlius  on  the  Jordan;  hut,  in  an  ambush 
set  for  him  by  Theodoras,  ruler  of  Amathus,  he  lost 
the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  of  his  army — 10,000  men 
—together  with  his  baggage.  He  was  more  success¬ 
ful  in  his  expedition  against  Philistia,  capturing 
Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  finally,  in  the  year  96,  the 
ancient  city  of  Gaza,  which  he  occupied  through 
treachery,  and  gave  up  to  be  pillaged  and  burned  by 
his  soldiery. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  peace  been  restored  in  ex¬ 
ternal  affairs,  when  civil  strife  began  to  rage  within. 
The  newly  adopted  policy  of  the  Hasmoneans,  inau¬ 
gurated  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  zealously  continued 
by  his  sons,  which  consisted  in  greater  prominence 
being  given  to  political  interests  and  the  repression 
of  religious  considerations,  led  at  last  to  open  conflict 
between  the  ruling  dynasty  and  the 

Internal  Pharisees,  who  represented  and  ruled 

Dissen-  popular  sentiment.  The  latter,  the 
sions.  spiritual  successors  of  the  Maecabe- 
ans,  sided  with  the  Hasmonean  princes 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  the  defense  of  Palestine,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  free  country  afforded  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  what  lay  closest  to  their  hearts ;  namely, 
the  free  and  un trammeled  observance  of  Judaism. 
But  with  a  policy  of  conquest  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do;  rightfully  appreciating  the  course  of 
events,  they  had  no  ambition  to  take  part  in  the 
world’s  politics,  reserving  all  their  attention  and  en¬ 
ergy  for  the  ethical  and  religious  development  of  the 
ancestral  faith.  This  friction — which  would  have 
brought  about  dangerous  results  in  the  time  of  Hyr¬ 
canus  I. ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  personality 
and  good  luck  of  that  prince,  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  the  balance  between  parties — came  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  rupture  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  The  relations 
between  Alexander  and  the  Pharisees  were  probably 
never  very  cordial ;  though,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Talmud,  Simon  b.  Slietah,  the  head  of 
the  party,  was  a  brother  of  the  queen  and  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  palace.  The  inscription  upon  his  coin¬ 
age,  JJ'D'irP,  B cioilevg  ’A/^tjavdpog  (King  Alexan¬ 
der),  must  in  itself  have  offended  Pharisaic  sensibil¬ 
ities;  for  them  the  house  of  David  was  the  only 
legitimate  royal  house,  all  others  being  usurpers  of 
the  royal  title.  Even  the  phil-IIellenic  Aristobulus  I. 
took  this  into  consideration  when  he  permitted  only 
Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  his  coins,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  title  of  high  priest  upon  them. 

Possibly  had  Alexander’s  warlike  undertakings 
been  slightly  more  successful,  the  Pharisees  might 
have  pardoned  him  even  worse  transgressions  than 
this.  His  continuous  campaigns  from  104-98  b.c. 
inflicted  such  hardships  upon  Palestine  as  to  make 
his  conquest  of  a  few  Philistine  towns  seem  compar¬ 
atively  trivial.  As  a  result  of  this  warlike  policy, 
Alexander  felt  compelled  to  maintain  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  that  class  of  the  people  most  deeply 
interested  in  national  political  aggrandizement — the 
Sadducees,  the  aristocratic  class.  In  order  to  show 
his  affinity  with  the  Sadducees,  he,  in  his  capacity 
of  high  priest,  while  offering  the  prescribed  water 
libation  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  allowed  the 
water  to  run  upon  his  feet,  thus  expressing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  this  purely  Pharisaic  ceremony.  The 
people  present  were  so  incensed  at  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  they  in  the 
I.—  28 


main  sided,  that  they  pelted  the  king  with  the  cit¬ 
rons  which  they  carried  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  customs  of  this  festival.  They  assailed  him  with 
loud  cries,  and  styled  him  “son  of  the  captive,” 
thus  resurrecting  the  old  Pharisaic  charge  against 
the  members  of  the  Hasmonean  house  and  their  eli¬ 
gibility  to  the  priesthood  (see  Johx  Hyrcaxtjs).  Al¬ 
exander  summoned  his  Pisidian  and  Cilician  merce- 
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naries  and  let  them  loose  upon  the  people,  slaying 
then  and  there  6,000  Pharisees. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Returning  from 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Obedas,  the  king 
of  the  Arabs,  he  found  his  people,  in- 
His  cited  by  the  Pharisees,  armed  and  ar- 

Cruelty.  rayed  against  him;  and  for  six  years 
thereafter  a  state  of  actual  war  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  people  and  the  royal  troops,  cost¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  no  less  than  50,000  Jews.  When, 
finally,  Alexander,  realizing  his  impotence,  sought 
peace  with  the  Pharisees,  he  was  met  with  the  "re¬ 
sponse  that  the  first  and  only  condition  of  lasting 
peace  was  his  death.  His  brutal  cruelty  in  massa¬ 
cring  the  defenseless  multitude  in  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Temple  robs  the  reply  of  its  harshness : 
and  the  Pharisees  felt  themselves  justified  in  their 
bitterness.  No  excuse,  however,  can  be  found  for 
their  treasonable  negotiations  with  the  Syrian  king 
Demetrius  III.,  son  of  Demetrius  Eucterus,  whom 
they  summoned  to  fi gilt  against  their  monarch.  The 
rule  of  a  foreigner,  with  free  exercise  of  their  relig¬ 
ion,  seemed  to  them  a  less  evil  than  independence 
under  a  Sadducean  ruler.  Nevertheless,  national 
feeling  proved  stronger  than  religious  sentiment 
among  the  Pharisees,  or  at  least  among  the  Pharisa¬ 
ically  inclined ;  for  after  the  bloody  battle  near  She- 
chem  between  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  in  which 
the  former  lost  nearly  his  whole  army,  he  himself 
escaping  only  as  a  fugitive  into  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  a  large  number  of  the  Pharisees  who  had 
taken  service  with  the  Syrians  went  over  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  compelling  Demetrius  to  withdraw  from  Ju¬ 
dea.  Alexander  showed  himself  on  this  occasion  even 
more  short-sighted  than  his  opponents.  Instead  of 
concluding  an  honorable  peace  with  them,  for  which 
the  opportunity  was  certainly  at  hand,  he  not  only 
prosecuted  his  attacks  upon  hostile  Pharisees,  but 
treated  them  with  excessive  and  inhuman  cruelty. 
Upon  the  advice  of  a  Sadducee  favorite  named  Di¬ 
ogenes  he  caused  in  one  day  800  captured  Pharisees 
to  be  nailed  on  crosses.  This  monstrous  deed  is  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  horrible  by  the  legendaiy  statement 
that  he  caused  the  wives  and  children  of  the  con¬ 
demned  to  be  executed  before  their  eyes,  while  he, 
surrounded  by  feasting  courtiers  and  courtezans,  en¬ 
joyed  the  bloody  spectacle.  This  ruthless  act  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  Pharisee  opponents,  and 
they  emigrated,  to  the  number  of  8,000,  to  Syria  and 
to  fegypt.  Their  subsequent  fate  was  equally  sad ; 
that  of  those  who  settled  in  Syria  especially  so,  for 
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there  the  hatred  against  the  Jews  was  intense  and 
accompanied  with  violence ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  massacred  near  Chalcis,  and  only  a  small  rem¬ 
nant  found  refuge  in  Bet  Zabdai.  Of  those  that  es¬ 
caped  to  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  Judah 
ben  Tabbai,  while  another  leader,  Simon  b.  Shetali, 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  among  the  Arabs. 

Alexander  found  that  this  semblance  of  peace  at 
home,  dearly  bought  as  it  was,  by  no  means  added 
to  his  strength  against  outside  ene- 
Last  mies.  Hated  by  the  people,  he  had  to 
Campaigns,  place  his  main  reliance  upon  hired 
foreign  troops ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
effectively  counteract  the  increasing  power  of  his 
nearest  neighbor,  the  Arab  king  Aretas.  When 
the  latter  invaded  Judea,  Alexander  was  too  weak  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  purchased  the  enemy’s  with¬ 
drawal  only  by  means  of  shameful  concessions.  The 
defeat  suffered  by  Alexander  at  Adida — which  com¬ 
manded  the  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem — 
placed  the  key  of  the  capital  in  the  Arab’s  hands. 
But  Alexander  was  not  the  man  readily  to  admit  him¬ 
self  beaten ;  and  he  sought  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  this  defeat  by  the  conquest  of  petty  rulers.  His 
three  years’  war  east  of  the  Jordan  (about  85-82)  was 
successful;  and  he  conquered  Pella,  Dium,  Gerasa, 
Gaulana,  Seleucia,  and  the  strong  fortress  Gamala. 

His  life  in  the  field  and  the  inebriety  to  which  he  had 
become  addicted  combined  to  bring  on  a  persistent 
fever,  which  undermined  his  strength 
Death..  and  rendered  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  full  of  suffering.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  he  continued  his  warlike  enterprises 
until,  at  the  siege  of  the  fortified  town  Ragaba,  lie 
succumbed  to  his  ailment  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in 
the  year  78  b.  c.  His  wife,  Salome,  was  present  at 
his  death,  and  by  his  last  will  and  political  testa¬ 
ment — as  related  by  Josephus  and  the  rabbis — he 
entrusted  to  her  the  reins  of  government,  and  gave 
her  upon  his  death-bed  the  following  instruction  as 
to  her  attitude  toward  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
nation :  “  Fear  neither  the  Pharisees  nor  those  that 
are  not  Pharisees  [namely,  tlieSadducees],  but  guard 
thyself  against  the  dyed  ones  [hypocrites]  who  do 
the  deed  of  Zimri  (Num.  xxv.  14)  and  expect  the  re¬ 
ward  of  Pliinehas”  (Num.  xxv.  10-13;  Ps.  cvi.  31; 
Sotah,  22 b).  The  body  of  Alexander  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem  and,  thanks  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  cherished  no  grudge  against  a  dead 
tyrant,  was  interred  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

Alexander  had  only  one  aim  in  life :  to  increase  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  to  its  natural  boundaries — 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  eastern 
Character  desert.  Its  pursuit  brought  him  into 
and  Im-  conflict  with  the  Pharisees ;  that  is,  with 

portance.  the  people  in  general.  This  opposition 
was  based  neither  upon  religious  nor 
personal  grounds,  but  upon  political  ones  only.  Alex¬ 
ander  would  probably  have  given  way  to  the  Phar¬ 
isees  in  everything  if  they  had  kept  him  supplied 
with  soldiers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  victor  in 
this  mutual  antagonism ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
fortune,  he  approximately  attained  his  goal.  He  not 
only  maintained  his  hold  upon  the  towns  and  for¬ 
tresses  received  from  his  predecessors,  but  made  con¬ 
quests  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  Alexander’s  achievements  were  but  of  a 
temporary  character;  for  as  time  was  not  granted  to 
him  in  which  to  bind  the  people  steadfastly  to  the 
Hasmonean  dynasty,  and  as  his  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Pharisees  served  only  to  intensify  the  love  and  de¬ 
votion  of  the  people  to  these,  their  religious  guides ;  so 
in  reality  he  did  not  permanently  enlarge  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  but,  instead,  undermined  its  very  founda¬ 


tions.  Alexander  Jannceus  must  be  considered  as 
having  contributed  by  far  the  largest  share  to  the 
catastrophe  which  overtook  Palestine  soon  after  liis 
death.  Compare  the  articles  Simon  B.  Siietah, 
Pharisees,  and  Sadducees. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  12-15 ;  idem,  B.  J.  i.  4 ; 

Ewald,  Gescli.  cl.  Volkes  Israel ,  v.  386-392 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d. 

Judcn ,  2d  ed.,  ii.  106-117 ;  Hitzig,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel ,  ii. 

475-488 ;  Derenbourg,  Essai,  pp.  95-102 ;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T. 

2d  ed.,  ii.  430-434 ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  219-229 ;  Wellhausen,  I. ./. 

G.  pp.  264-269 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel ,  ii.  400-407 ; 

Wiese,  in  Hermes ,  pp.  216  et  seq.  (whose  chronology  has  been 

followed).  Upon  coins  of  Alexander,  see  Schiirer,  l.c.  p.  227. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER,  LIONEL  LINDO  :  Political 
and  communal  worker ;  born  in  London  May  14, 1852; 
died  Jan.  31,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  St.  Mary- 
lebone’s  and  City  of  London  schools.  For  nine  years 
(1884-92)  he  filled  the  position  of  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  London.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  political  associations  and 
was  active  in  organizing  political  campaigns  in  the 
metropolitan  constituencies.  He  was  president  of  the 
Jewish  Workingmen’s  Club  and  Lads’  Institute, 
vice-president  of  the  Home  and  Hospital  for  Jewish 
Incurables,  vice-president  of  Jews’  College,  having 
acted  on  its  council  since  1877;  on  committees  of 
Jews’  Infant  School  (1876),  Stepney  Jewish  Schools 
(1876),  Jews’  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum  (1875), 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  (1879).  Alexander  was 
considered  an  authority  on  economic  and  sociological 
questions,  and  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords’  and  House  of  Commons’  select  committees 
on  the  “  Sweating  System  ”  and  on  “  Emigration  and 
Immigration.”  He  compiled  “Jewish  Population 
Statistics,”  and  as  honorary  secretary  for  several 
years  wrote  the  annual  reports  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  G.  L. 

ALEXANDER  LYSIMACHUS  (known  also  by 
his  prsenomen  of  Alexander  alone ;  J osephus,  “  Ant.  ” 
xviii.  6,  §  3):  Alabarch;  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Philo,  and  father  of  Julius  Alexander  and  Tiberius 
Julius  Alexander.  He  held  office  under  the  em¬ 
perors  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Caligula,  but  was  released  and  restored  to  office  by 
Claudius,  for  whose  mother,  Antonia,  he  had  filled 
the  post  of  procurator.  In  Soferim,  i.  9,  where  the 
editions  read  DWUD^K  imifi  (“  the  Law  of  Alex¬ 
ander”),  a  manuscript  reads  Graetz 

(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ii.  102)  believes  that  reference 
is  made  to  gilded  letters  in  a  scroll  of  the  Law, 
belonging  to  the  alabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus. 
This,  however,  is  quite  impossible,  as  Alexander 
Jannceus  is  meant.  Alexander  Lysimachus  once  re¬ 
fused  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (who  was  alwaj^s  in  finan¬ 
cial  straits)  a  loan,  but  accorded  it  to  Agrippa ’s  wife 
Cypros.  The  gates  of  the  Sanctuary  were  decorated 
by  him  in  gold  and  silver  (Josephus,  “  B.  J.  ”  v.  5,  §  3). 
See  Alabarcii. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  1 ;  xx.  5,  §  2. 

S.  Kr. 

ALEXANDER,  MAURICE  ALEXANDER  : 

An  Australian  politician ;  born  in  London,  Nov.  30, 
1820;  died  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  January  27,  1874. 
He  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1834,  and  from  the  year 
1863  represented  Goulburn  in  the  New  South  Wales 
House  of  Assembly.  He  acquired  a  very  consider¬ 
able  fortune  by  careful  investment  in  real  estate. 
At  his  death,  his  widow,  among  other  beneficent 
acts,  founded  a  scholarship  in  the  University  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  memory. 

Bibliography  :  Heaton,  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates ,  s.v. 

G.  L. 
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ALEXANDER,  MICHAEL  SOLOMON  : 

First  Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  at  Sclionlanke,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
3 Lay,  1799;  died  at  Belbeis,  Egypt,  November  23, 
1845.  His  training  was  strictly  orthodox,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  of  the  German  language.  In  1820  he  re¬ 
moved  to  England  and  lived  as  a  private  tutor  in 
various  country  towns,  marrying,  in  1821,  a  Miss 
Levy,  of  Plymouth.  His  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  suggestions  of  sev¬ 
eral  Christian  clergymen  whom  lie  met,  resulted  in 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  his  baptism,  June 
22,1825,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Plymouth,  in  which 
town  he  had  been  officiating  as  hazan  to  the  Hebrew 
congregation.  His  wife  followed  his  example  six 
months  later,  and  was  baptized  in  Exeter.  Soon 
afterward,  Alexander  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he 
became  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  was  ordained  by  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  appointed  to  a  small 
charge  in  that  city,  June  10, 1827.  He  then  became 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  proceeded  to  Danzig,  establishing  head¬ 
quarters  there,  whence  he  undertook  to  evangelize 
the  Jews  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen.  In  May, "l 830, 
lie  returned  to  England,  where  for  nearly  twelve 
years  he  acted  as  home  missionary  of  the  society. 
In  1832  Alexander  was  appointed  professor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  rabbinical  literature  in  King’s  College, 
London,  which  position  he  retained  till  November, 
1841.  His  inaugural  address  was  upon  the  value 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Alexander  McCaul  in  the  translation  into  Hebrew  of 
the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
Anglican  liturgy  into  the  same  language.  In  1841 
Professor  Alexander  was  ordained  at  Lambeth  Palace 
as  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  at  Jerusalem,  that  lie  might  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Into  his 
charge  was  given  the  superintendence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  and  congregations  in  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia.  He  was  the  first  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  position,  one  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  arrangement  between  the  German, 
Lutheran,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  which  caused 
no  little  embarrassment  to  the  High-church  party  of 
the  English  Church,  who  would  not  recognize  Lu¬ 
theran  orders.  His  appointment  indeed  provoked 
much  opposition  from  entirely  opposite  quarters, 
but  especially  from  the  Catholic  communion :  and 
it  was  the  first  inciting  cause  of  Newman’s  seces¬ 
sion  to  Koine.  The  bishop’s  progress  to  Jerusalem 
was  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
he  overcame  the  difficulties  of  his  position  with 
much  discretion  and  prudence.  After  nearly  four 
years’  stay  at  Jerusalem,  during  which  he  made  i 
partial .  tours  of  his  extensive  diocese,  Alexander 
found  it  expedient,  in  November,  1845,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  England.  This  he  arranged  to  do  by  way 
of  Cairo,  but  near  Belbeis,  within  a  few  hours’  jour¬ 
ney  of  Cairo,  he  expired  of  heart  disease. 

He  published  “  The  Hope  of  Israel,  ”  a  lecture,  1831 ; 

“  The  Glory  of  Mount  Zion,  ”  1839 ;  “  The  Flower 
Fadeth” ;  “Memoir  of  Sarah  Alexander,”  1841. 

Bibliography:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  s.  v.;  De  le 
Boi,  Gesch.  dcr  Evangelischen  Judenmission,  ii.  44-49; 
idem.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  dcr  Erste  Evangel ische 
Bischof  in  Jerusalem,  1897. 

G.  L. 

ALEXANDER  OF  MILETUS  (called  Poly- 
histor  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  writings 
oil  geography,  history,  grammar,  natural  science, 


rhetoric,  and  philosophy) :  Flourished  between  105 
and  40  b.c.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
n epl  ’I ovdaiuv  (“Upon  the  Jews”).  This  work,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  consisted  evidently  of  excerpts  from 
various  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  heathen  authors, 
touching  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jews,  strung  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pretense  of  chronological  order.  Al¬ 
though  these  excerpts  reveal  their  author  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  compiler  without  taste  or  judgment,  and 
bereft  of  all  literary  ability,  they  possess,  even  in 
their  meagerness,  a  certain  value.  In  his  compila¬ 
tion  heathen  and  Jew  are  cited  indiscriminately  side 
by  side ;  and  to  Alexander,  therefore,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  information  on  the  oldest  Jewish,  Hel¬ 
lenic,  and  Samaritan  elaboration  of  Biblical  history 
in  prose  or  poetry.  The  epic  poet  Philo,  the  tragic 
writer  Ezekiel,  the  historian  Eupolemus,  the  chron¬ 
icler  Demetrius  (the  so-called  Artapanus),  the  histo¬ 
rian  Aristeas,  and  the  Samaritan  Tlieodotus,  as  well 
as  an  unnamed  fellow  countryman  of  the  latter  often 
confused  with  Eupolemus,  the  rhetorician  Molon  (an 
anti- Jewish  writer)  —  all  of  these  authors  are  known 
to  posterity  only  through  extracts  from  their  works 
which  Alexander  embodied  verbatim  in  his.  Of  some 
interest  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews  is  his 
account  of  Assyria-Baby  Ionia,  frequently  drawn  upon 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  authors ;  in  it  extracts  are 
given,  especially  •  from  Berosus,  and  also  from  the 
“  Chronicles  of  Apollodoros  ”  and  the  “  Third  Book 
of  the  Sibyllines.”  Josephus  made  use  of  the  work 
(see  Freudenthal,  “Alexander  Polyliistor, ”  p.  25), 
and  likewise  Eusebius  in  his  “  Chronicles.”  Probably 
only  Alexander’s  account  of  the  Flood  is  taken  from 
Berosus,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  newest  Assyrian 
discoveries,  while  his  account  of  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues  is  probably  of  Jewish-LIellenic  origin.  An¬ 
other  work  of  his  seems  to  have  contained  con¬ 
siderable  information  concerning  the  Jews.  What 
Eusebius  quotes  (“PrgeparatioEvangelica,”  ix.  20,  3) 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  work,  which 
is  no  longer  extant,  except  indirectly  through  Jose¬ 
phus.  It  may  be  noted  that  Alexander  twice  men¬ 
tions  the  Bible,  which,  however,  he  knew  only  su¬ 
perficial^,  as  appears  from  his  curious  statement  that 
the  Law  of  the  Jews  was  given  to  them  by  a  woman 
named  Moso,  and  that  Judea  received  its  name  from 
Judah  and  Idumea,  children  of  Semiramis.  In  his 
above-mentioned  work,  specifically  devoted  to  the 
Jews  (Uspl  ’I ovdaiuv),  lie  furnishes  several  useful  notes 
touching  Jewish  history;  and  its  method,  or  rather 
want  of  method,  arises  entirely  from  Alexander’s 
lack  of  literary  judgment  in  compiling  haphazard 
from  both  heathen  and  Jewish  sources. 

The  text  of  the  fragments  preserved  is  in  very 
unsatisfactory  shape,  owing  to  insufficient  collation 
of  the  manuscripts.  How  much  of  his  originals 
Alexander  himself  omitted  is  difficult  to  say,  in  view 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Eusebius,  where 
most  of  his  fragments  are  to  be  found.  Abydenus — 
the  Christian  editor  of  Alexander’s  works — evidently 
had  a  different  text  before  him  from  that  which 
Eusebius  possessed. 

Text  of  the  fragments  Tlepl  ’I ovdaiuv  is  to  be 
found  in  Eusebius,  “Praeparatio  Evangelica,”  ix.  17; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  “Stromata,”  i.  21,  130,  and 
Muller,  “Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,”  iii. 
211-230 ;  prose  extracts,  from  a  new  collation  of  the 
manuscripts,  in  Freudenthal,  “Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor,”pp.  219-236. 

Bibliography  :  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor \  Breslau, 
1875  (Hellcnistisch e  Studien ,  i.  and  ii.) ;  Unger,  Wann  Schrieb 
Alexander  Polyhistor?  in  Philologus,  xliii.  528-531,  ib. 
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xlvii.  177-183 ;  Susemihl,  Gesch.  dev  Griechischen  Litcratur, 
ii.  358-364 ;  Scliiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  ill.  346-349.  An  English 
translation  of  the  fragments  is  to  be  found  in  Cory’s  Ancient 
Fragments ,  London,  1S76;  a  French  translation  in  Reinach, 
Textes  d1  Auteurs  Grccs  ct  Bomains  Relatifs  au  Judaismc , 
1895.  pp.  65-68. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  (SENDER)  BEN  MORDE- 

CAI :  Associate  rabbi  of  Prague  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  His  work,  “Shehitot 
u-Bedikot,”  in  Hebrew  and  Judteo -German  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1667),  deals,  as  its  title  implies,  with  the 
precepts  on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  inspection 
of  the  inner  organs. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  4397. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  BEN  MOSES  ETHAUSEN. 

See  Etiiausen,  Alexander  ben  Moses. 

ALEXANDER,  SAMUEL  :  Metaphysician  and 
psychologist;  born  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
July  6,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Wesley  College, 
Melbourne,  after  which  he  attended  the  Melbourne 
University,  where  he  made  an  excellent  academic 
record,  and  in  1877  gained  a  Balliol  scholarship 
for  classics,  two  years  later  achieving  the  distinction 
of  a  “  double-first.  ”  In  1881  lie  took  a  first-class  in 

tlie  final  scliool  of  classical  honors  and  became  a  fel¬ 
low  In  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  ©nUsequentij-  ne 

became  tutor  at  Lincoln  College,  but  resigned  in  1890 
to  study  experimental  psychology  under  Miinster- 
berg  in  Freiburg.  In  July,  1898,  he  was  appointed 
to  tlie  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy  at  Owen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Manchester,  and  in  1896  became  one  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers  in  philosophy  at  London  University.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  attainments  as  a  philosopher  form  a  worthy 
sequel  to  his  distinguished  university  career.  He 
is  at  once  metaphysician  and  psychologist,  and  lias 
assimilated  both  the  English  and  the  German  meth¬ 
ods.  His  book,  “Moral  Order  and  Progress,”  1889, 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  ethics;  in  it  Professor 
Alexander  makes  an  attempt  to  combine  evolutional 
with  Hegelian  ethics.  He  has  also  written  several 
articles  of  importance  for  “Mind.” 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Citron.  July,  1893;  Jew.  Year  Book,  1899. 

G.  L. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS :  Boman  emperor 
from  222  to  235;  was  especially  friendly  to  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  It  was  on  this  account,  and  not 
because  of  his  Syrian  descent,  that  the  mocking  in¬ 
habitants  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  while  celebra¬ 
ting  their  festivals,  called  him  a  Syrian  synagogue- 
overseer  and  a  high  priest  ( Syrum  archisynagogum  et 
nrchierum ;  see  Alius  Lampridius  in  his  biography 
of  Alexander  Severus,  chap,  xxviii.).  It  seems  that 
the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  announce  in  advance 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  would  appoint  to  im¬ 
portant  positions  of  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Jews  and  Christians  used  to  call  out  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues  and  churches  the  names  of  their  candidates 
for  public  office  {ibid.  chap.  xlv.). 

Either  from  Jews  or  Christians  he  had  learned  the 
golden  rule,  “  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  have 
them  do  unto  thee”  (Hillel,  Sliab.  81a);  and  he 
adopted  it  as  his  motto,  inculcating  it  upon  his  sub¬ 
jects  whenever  they  were  about  to  inflict  a  wrong 
on  any  one  (ibid.  vElius  Lampridius,  li.).  He  caused 
this  maxim  to  be  inscribed  also  upon 
His  Liberal  his  palace  and  upon  public  build- 
Attitude.  ings  (ibid,).  In  his  private  chapel 
(i lararium ),  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  pray  every  morning,  he  had,  besides  the  images 
of  Apollonius,  Orpheus,  and  Jesus,  also  an  effigy  of 
Abraham  (ibid,  chap .  xxix. ).  The  reign  of  Alexander 


Severus  was,  indeed,  a  happy  period  for  the  Jews 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  con¬ 
tinued  all  former  privileges  of  the  Jews  (Judceis 
privilegia  reservavit,  ibid.  chap.  xxii.).  The  verse  in 
Dan.  xi.  34,  “Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall 
be  liol pen  with  a  little  help,”  was  interpreted  by  the 
Jews,  says  Jerome,  as  referring  to  Severus  and  An¬ 
toninus  (Be  Severo  et  Antonino ),  “whom  the  Jews 
loved  very  much.  ”  Griitz,  in  his  “  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ” 
4th  ed.,  iv.  452,  explains  the  words  of  Jerome  as 
referring  to  one  emperor  only,  Alexander  Severus, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Antoninus  of  whose 
friendly  attitude  toward  Judaism  and  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Judah  the  Patriarch  the  Talmudic  sources 
frequently  speak.  Jerome  refers  very  probably  to 
Alexander  Severus  and  to  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
mentions  after  Alexander  because  he  treats  history 
retrogressively. 

Alexander  Severus  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  but  in  tlie  confused  manner  not  un¬ 
common  in  these  authorities.  A  certain  Justina, 
daughter  of  “  Severus,  son  of  Antoninus,  ”  is  said 
to  have  told  “  Rabbi  ”  that  she  was  married  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age  (Niddah,  45a).  “  Severus, 

the  son  of  Antoninus,”  became,  according  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  10a),  emperor  during 
In  the  Tal-  the  life  of  his  father,  and  through  the 

33a.xa.ci.  efforts  of  tlie  lattei*.  _A_t  tills  time 

Antoninus  promised  “Rabbi”  that 
Tiberias  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
Since  Severus  appears  in  these  passages  to  have  been 
friendly  toward  tlie  Jews,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  selection  of  his  reign  as  an  era  to  count  from  was 
looked  upon  as  a  punishment  on  Israel  (Midrasli  Shir 
ha-Shirim  Zutta,  ed.  Buber,  i.  6,  Berlin,  1894;  also 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  685).  He  is  mentioned  in 
this  account  as  having  reigned  eighteen  years,  al¬ 
though  he  actually  reigned  only  thirteen.  Other  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  rabbinical” writings,  in  which  DW1DN  is 
mentioned,  refer  perhaps  to  Verus. 

The  ambitious  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  Mam- 
msea,  seems  also  to  have  found  a  place  in  rabbinical 
literature.  A  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Apocalypse  of 
Elijah  (published  b}^  M.  Buttenwieser,  Leipsic,  1897, 
and  previously  in  Jellinek’s  “Bet  ha-Midrash,”  iii. 
65-68),  wherein  a  Roman  emperor  is  called,  in  veiled 
words,  the  son  of  a  slave  named  Gigit,  appears  to 
refer  to  Mammaea,  whose  name  may  be  construed  to 
mean  a  “  pipe  ”  or  “  tube.”  Mammsea,  who,  while  in 
Antioch,  was  wont  to  discuss  religious  matters  with. 
Origen  (Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  ”  chap.  xvi. ),  probably  took  an  interest  in  Jewish 
matters  also,  and  in  this  way  became  known  to  the 
Jews.  A  synagogue  in  Rome  was  called  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  Severus  (DWIDfrn,  also 
The  Severus  blTlDJ  It  was  so  called 

Synagogue,  either  out  of  gratitude  to  Severus,  or 
because  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  presented 
by  Alexander  Severus  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
was  preserved  here.  Variants  of  this  scroll  from  the 
Masoretic  text  are  contained  in  “  Beresliit  Rabbati  ” 
(see  A.  Epstein,  in  “Monatssclirift,”  1885,  pp.  337  et 
seq. ;  “Recueil  des  Travaux  Rediges  en  lTIonneur  de 
D.  Cliwolson,”  pp.  49  et  seq. ,  Berlin,  1899).  Although 
it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Alexander  Severus 
was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews,  nevertheless 
the  opinion  of  Griitz  (4tli  ed.,  iv.  224),  that  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  tradition  which  describes  “Rabbi”  and  “An¬ 
toninus  ”  as  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  refers 
to  Alexander  Severus  (in  which  case  “  Rabbi  ”  would 
mean  Judah  II. ),  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  For  in  the 
first  place  it  is  historically  certain  that  Alexander 
Severus  refused  to  bear  the  name  of  Antoninus; 
secondly,  the  Talmudic  passages  quoted  above 
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distinguish  between  Severus,  son  of  Antoninus,  and 
Antoninus  himself ;  and  thirdly,  Christians  were  just 
as  much  favored  by  Alexander  as  Jews;  he  was 
t  olerant  toward  all.  See  Antoninus.  S.  Kr. 

ALEXANDER  (SENDER)  SHOR.  See 

Siior,  Alexander. 

ALEXANDER  SUSLIN  HA-KOHEN  OF 
FRANKFORT  s  One  of  the  most  important  Tal¬ 
mudists  of  his  time;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  first  in  Cologne 
and  Worms,  and  then  moved  to  Frank  fort-on- tlie- 
IMain ,  where  he  died  some  time  before  1349.  Alexander 
was  the  author  of  the  book  “  Aguddali  ”  (Collection), 
the  contents  of  which  justify  its  title. 

“Agnd-  In  concise  fashion  it  enumerates  the 
dah.”  most  important  legal  decisions,  based 
on  Talmudic  law,  made  by  preceding 
rabbinical  authorities.  Its  purpose  is  to  render  such 
decisions  accessible  for  guidance  in  their  practical 
application.  A  comparison  of  the  “  Aguddah  ”  with 
Jacob  b.  Asher’s  “Tur,”  written  at  the  same  time  in 
Spain,  reveals  the  deficiencies  of  the  German  Jews  of 
that  day  in  matters  of  method  and  systematization. 
While  Jacob  b.  Asher,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
partially  discards  Maimonides’  order  and  method, 
exhibited  in  liis  “  Yad  lia-Hazakali.”  presents  a  com¬ 
paratively  concise  compendium  of  the  ciint-m,  ^ltx-w-s y  sm 

use,  the  “  Aguddah  ”  shows  a  conglomeration  of  legal 
enactments  and  personal  comments  on  the  Talmud — 
in  which  much  foreign  matter  is  interspersed — so 
that  it  would  have  proved  actually  worthless  for 
the  practical  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Among  the  German  Jews,  however,  the  “  Aguddah  ” 
received  a  cordial  welcome,  while  Sephardic  Jews 
have  almost  absolutely  ignored  it.  Such  authorities 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  Jacob 
'Mol In  (Maliaril)  and  Jacob  Weil  consider  Suslin’s 
judgments  to  lie  decisive.  Its  reputation  is  also 
shown  b.y  the  fact  that  extracts  from  the  same  were 
made  a  hundred  years  later  (Ilanau,  1610),  under 
the  title  of  “Hiddushe  Aguddah”  (Novella?  from  the 
“Aguddah”),  comprising  a  selection  from  Alex¬ 
ander’s  own  explanations  in  the  “  Aguddah.”  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  author,  his  work,  and  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  is  his  decision — upon  Hul.  i.  32 — that 
the  Dsn  (“pupil  of  the  wise”)  of  the  present 

day  can  not  claim  the  lights  and  privileges  of  the 
class  thus  named  in  the  Talmud,  because  nowadays 
t  here  is  no  longer  any  true  talmid  liakam .  Alexander 
evidently  acknowledged  by  this  the  decadence  of 
Talmudical  learning  in  his  time  and  was  conscious 
of  his  own  inferiority. 

Bibliography:  M.  Horovitz,  Frankfurter  Rabbinen,  i.  9-11  ; 

Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  470. 

'  L.  G. 

ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  MOSES  OF 
GRODNO  :  A  great  cabalist  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  died  at  Grodno,  Lithuania,  in  1794.  He  wrote 
“  Yesod  we-Shoresh  ha-‘Abodah  ”  (The  Essence  and 
lloot  of  Worship),  Novydvor,  1782,  a  work  frequently 
republished.  It  contains  directions  for  the  right  use 
and  comprehension  of  the  ritual,  the  daily  prayers, 
and  those  for  the  Sabbath  and  lioty  days;  also  di¬ 
vers  exegetical  articles  on  Raslirs  commentary  oil 
the  Prophets  and  Hagiograplia,  and  articles  on  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Temple.  Alexander  left  also  an 
ethical  will  to  his  sons,  which  contains  admonitions 
regarding  divine  service.  This  work  was  published 
in  Grodno  in  1794. 

Bibliography  :  Frieden stein,  \Z>  Glhhortm ,  pp.  02, 63 ;  Fiicnn , 

Kencset  Yisrael,  i.  313. 

J.  L.  S. 


ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  MOSES 
KANTSHIGER:  Biblical  scholar  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Miznefet 
Bad  ”  (The  Linen  Miter),  Zolkiev,  1747,  a  series  of 
dissertations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch, 
divided  according  to  the  weekly  sections.  He  should 
not  he  confounded  with  Alexander  Siisskind  hen 
Moses  of  Grodno.  Furst  and  Benjacob,  in  their  bib¬ 
liographical  works,  have  Moses  as  the  patronymic  of 
the  author  of  “  Miznefet  Bad.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr .  Books  Br  it.  Mas.  p.  39. 

J.  L.  S. 

ALEXANDER  SUSSKIND  BEN  SAMUEL 
ZANWIL :  A  grammarian  and  cabalist;  born  at 
Metz  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1717-18  he  published  at  Kothen  (Anhalt,  Germany)  a 
work  on  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  “  Derek  ha-Ko- 
desh  ”  (The  Sacred  Way) ;  appended  to  it  is  a  Judmo- 
German  essay  on  the  Hebrew  accents.  In  manuscript 
No.  90  of  the  Leyden  collection  three  works  are  found 
of  an  Alexander  ben  Samuel,  whom  Steinsclmeider 
identifies  with  this  Alexander  Siisskind.  They  are: 
(1)  “  Yedfiat  Eloliim”  (Knowledge  of  God),  on  the 
existence  of  God,  immortality,  etc. ;  (2)  “  Meleket  lia- 
Mibta.”  a  work  on  Hebrew  grammar;  (3)  “Zori  ha- 
Yehudim,”  or  “Theriaca  Judaica,”  a  Hebrew  trans- 

lation  of  a  German  -work  bv  Solomon  TJfPenlia'Usen. 

In  1758  he  lived  at  Leyden,  where  he  wrote  for 
Prof.  Philip  Puseal  a  treatise  on  the  Cabala  under  the 
title  “  Resliit  Hokmah  ”  (The  Beginning  of  Wisdom), 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Frankfort-on - 
tlie-Oder. 

Bibliography  :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jucl.  iii.  398 :  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr. 
iii.  119 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamfim,  No.  478 ;  Steinschneider, 
Leyclen  Catalogue ,  pp.  305*.  306. 

J.  L.  S. 

ALEXANDER,  TIBERIUS  JULIUS  :  Roman 
general  of  the  first  century;  son  of  the  alabarcli  Al¬ 
exander,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Tiberius,  prob¬ 
ably  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  he  him¬ 
self  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  out  of  compliment 
to  the  reigning  family  of  the  Julii.  Alexander,  who 
was  a  nephew  or  cousin  of  Philo,  forsook  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors  and  rose  to  high  rank.  In  the  year  46 
lie  was  appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judea 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  5,  §2;  idem,  “B.  J.”  ii.  11,  §6). 
Nero  afterward  made  him  a  Roman  knight,  and,  in  the 
war  against  the  Parthians,  assigned  him  to  the  post 
of  civil  governor  by  the  side  of  the  military  official, 
the  general  Corbulo  (Tacitus,  “  Annales,  ”  x v.  28).  He 
received  from  Nero  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
Egypt;  and  Agrippa  hastened  from  Jerusalem  — 
where  the  rebellion  had  just  broken  out  —  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  order  to  congratulate  Alexander. 

The  appointment  of  this  apostate  from  Judaism 
to  this  exalted  position  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria;  for  when  they  began  their 
struggle  with  the  Alexandrians  in  order  to  maintain 
their  rights,  Alexander  ordered  out  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions,  and  they  devastated  the  Delta,  the  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Jews,  and  slew  about  fifty  thousand 
of  them  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §§  7,  8).  In  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Vespasian  and  Yitellius  for  the  position  of  em¬ 
peror,  Alexander,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Vespa¬ 
sian,  caused  (July  1,  69)  the  Egyptian  troops  to  swear 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  latter  (“  B.  J.  ”  iv.  10,  §  6 ; 
Tacitus, “Hist.”  ii.  79;  Suetonius,  “Vespasian,”  vi.). 
This  was  probably  done  at  the  instigation  of  Ber¬ 
enice,  who  was  a  relative  of  Alexander.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  for  this  service  the  latter  was  appointed  to 
accompany  Titus  in  the  Jewish  war  as  prafectus 
preetono — -“general  of  the  army”  (“B.  J.”  v.  1,  §  6), 
probably  the  highest  military  office  to  which  a  Jew 
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ever  attained.  In  tlie  council  of  war  before  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Alexander  voted  for  tlie  preservation  of  tlie  Tem¬ 
ple  (Renier,  “Conseil  de  Guerre  Tenu  par  Titus,”  in 
“Memoires  de  lTnstitut,”  1867,  xxvi.  294;  Griitz, 
“Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  4tli  ed.,  iii.  531). 

In  1S3S  an  inscription  was  found  in  Aradus,  in 
which  the  council  and  the  people  of  Aradus  pay 
homage  simultaneously  to  Pliny  the  Elder  and  to  Al¬ 
exander  (“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,”  iii. 
1278,  No.  4536  et  seq.).  Tlie  dignities  of  Alexander 
are  stated  in  this  inscription  as  follows:  dvreTrirpoTrog 
(this  appellation  is  found  here  only,  and  is  equivalent 
to  vice-procurator;  see  Mommsen  in  “Hermes,”  xix. 
640);  eparcli  of  the  Jewish  host;  governor  of  Syria; 
eparcli  of  the  twenty-second  legion  in  Egypt.  The 
stone  bearing  this  inscription  was  brought  to  Paris 
in  1864  (Renan,  “Mission  en  Plienicie,”  1864,  p.  29). 

Bibliography:  Sciiurer,  Gcsch.  clcs  Jlkl.  Volhes,  i.  473,  524. 

S.  Kb. 

ALEXANDER  ZABINAS :  King  of  Syria, 
124-122  b.c.  He  was  the  young  son  of  a  merchant, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Ptoleny  Pliyseon  as  an  adopted  son 
of  King  Antioclius  YIL,  Sidetes,  of  Syria,  and  be¬ 
came  the  ruler  of  the  country.  In  the  active  polit¬ 
ical  intrigues  of  the  time,  Alexander  found  it  to  his 
advantage  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  king 
Hyrcanus ;  and,  in  compensation,  he  rendered  various 
services  to  the  state  of  Judea. 

Bibliography  :  Sciiurer,  Gcsch.  2d  ed.,  i.  133, 209 ;  Kulm,  Bci- 
trdgc  zur  Gcsch.  dev  Seleukiden,  pp.  9 ctscq. ;  Babelon,  Rois 
de  Syric,p.  163;  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  6,  7. 

II.  B. 

ALEXANDER  THE  ZEALOT :  One  of  the 

chiefs  of  the  political  party  of  Zealots  about  the  year 
50  of  the  common  era.  Led  by  him  and  his  colleague 
Eleazar,  an  armed  body  of  Jews  fell  upon  the  city  of 
Samaria,  pitilessly  massacring  old  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  Samaritans,  and  burning  their  vil¬ 
lages.  The  motive  for  this  sanguinaiy  deed  was  re¬ 
venge  for  the  murder,  in  the  Samaritan  village  of 
Gema  (Ginasa),  of  a  number  of  Galilean  J ews  who  were 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  Roman  governor 
Cumanus  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Zeal¬ 
ots  ;  but  Alexander  seems  to  have  escaped  unharmed, 
while  many  of  his  followers  were  either  slain  or  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome.  See  also  Cumanus,  Felix,  Zealots. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6,  §§  1-3 ;  idem,  B.  J .  ii. 
12,  §§  3-7 ;  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  i.  476 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden, 
2d  ed.,  ii.  323. 

L.  G. 

ALEXANDERSOHN,  JONATHAN:  Ger¬ 
man  rabbi ;  born  at  Griitz,  in  Posen,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  died  at  Altofen 
(Old  Buda),  Hungary,  Nov.  24,  1869.  About  1830 
he  was  rabbi  in  Schwerin-on-tlie-Warthe,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hungary.  Here  Gotz  Kohn,  rabbi  of 
Baja  and  a  native  of  Schwerin,  recommended  him  to 
the  congregation  of  Csaba,  in  the  county  of  Borsod, 
which  elected  him  rabbi  in  1833.  Ilis  violent  tem¬ 
per  soon  made  him  man}?'  enemies.  He  pronounced 
a  decree  of  divorce  which  brought  upon  him  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  rabbi  of  Szanto,  Eleazar  Low,  whose 
contention  was  that  no  divorce  had  ever  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Csaba,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Hebrew  transliteration  of  tlie  name,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  lawful  to  grant  a  divorce  in  this  place  (see 
Divobce).  Alexandersohn’s  enemies  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  contention  to  bring  charges  against 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  Low  to  try  him  for  heresy 
and  for  violations  of  the  dietary  and  ritual  laws. 
He  was  accused  of  disbelieving  in  a  hereafter;  of 


saying  that  he  would  take  a  lenient  view  in  all  legal 
questions;  of  sleeping  bareheaded;  of  walking  four 
cubits  from  his  bed  without  washing  his  hands ;  and 
of  other  violations  of  Jewish  rites.  In  1835  a  court, 
composed  of  three  rabbis,  declared  him  unworthy  of 
the  rabbinical  oflice. 

Moses  Sofer,  chief  rabbi  of  Presburg,  and  Moses 
Teitelbaum,  rabbi  of  Ujliely,  the  leader  of  the  Hasi- 
dim  in  Hungary,  confirmed  this  decision.  Alexan- 
dersolm  appealed  to  the  civil  courts  in  vain;  but 
Solomon  Rosenthal,  a  prominent  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  Budapest,  and  his  old  friend  Gotz 
Kolm  of  Schwerin,  took  up  his  case,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  rabbis  to  consider  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  cleared  him  of  all  charges,  and  ordered  the 
congregation  to  pay  him  800  florins  damages.  Alex- 
andersolm  would  not  accept  this  indemnity,  but 
demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office.  He  brought 
other  lawsuits  against  the  congregation,  and  trav¬ 
eled  through  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  England, 
and  Italy  in  order  to  interest  other  rabbis  and  lay¬ 
men  in  "his  behalf.  Among  those  who  defended 
him  was  Zacliarias  Frankel,  then  rabbi  of  Dresden, 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  Moses  Sofer,  urging  the 
latter  to  rescind  his  decision.  All  these  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1846  Alexandersohn  published, 
in  German  and  Hebrew,  the  documents  relating  to 
his  case.  He  was  finally  reduced  to  beggary  and 
thrown  on  public  charity  for  his  support,  living  the 
life  of  a  tramp.  He  died  in  the  Jewish  hospital  of 
Altofen,  Nov.  24,  1869. 

Bibliography:  J.  Alexandersohn,  Elirenrettung  und  auf 
Dohumente  Gestlltzte  Widerlcgung ,  etc.,  Dessau,  1846  (the 
Hebrew  part  of  this  work,  with  the  title  was 

printed  in  Berlin  in  1845);  Jost,  Annalcn ,  1840,  No.  9  ct 
scq.\  L.  Milnz,  Rabbi  Eleazar  Gcnannt  Schemen  Rokeach, 
pp.  131  et  seq.,  Treves,  1895 ;  S.  Kohn,  in  Magyar  Zsiclo  Szemle , 
1898,  pp.  316-325,  and  1899,  pp.  17-29. 

D. 

ALEXANDERSON  (BEN  ALEXANDER), 
DANIEL  :  Theological  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Pie  embraced  the  Christian  faith  at  Rouen 
(France)  on  April  21, 1621,  and  wrote  in  Syriac  (rab¬ 
binic?)  an  open  letter,  setting  forth  the  reason  of  his 
abandoning  Judaism  and  calling  upon  his  former  co¬ 
religionists  to  do  likewise.  The  letter  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages  and  went  through 
two  English  editions  (London,  1688  and  1703). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  1003 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  731. 

M.  B. 


ALEXANDRA  :  Daughter  of  King  Aristobulus 
II. ;  brought  to  Rome  with  her  parents  and  brothers 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  Pompey  in  the  year  63  b.c. 
She  was  liberated  by  the  senate  in  the  year  56  b.c., 
it  being  held  sufficient  to  detain  Aristobulus  only. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  poisoned  by 
the  partizans  of  Pompey  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  she 
found  refuge  with  her  mother  and  her  brother  Antig- 
onusattlie  court  of  Ptolemy,  prince  of  Chalcis.  She 
married  Pliilippion,  Ptolemy’s  son.  Unfortunately 
her  father-in-law  was  entranced  by  her  beauty,  and, 
having  secured  the  death  of  his  son,  espoused  his 
widow. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  5 ;  6,  §  1 ;  7,  §  4 ;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ii.  149. 

L.  G. 


ALEXANDRA  :  Daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II., 
and  wife  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  She 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  shrewdest  supporters 
of  the  Hasmoneans  at  the  court  of  Herod.  When 
Hyrcanus  was  humiliated  by  Herod,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  latter’s  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Alexandra  sought 
to  stay  the  destruction  of  her  father’s  house  by 
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betrothing  her  daughter  Mariamne  to  the  Idumean 
conqueror.  And  when  Herod,  as  king  of  Judea, 
appointed  to  the  higli-priesthood  the  obscure  Hana- 
nel,  she  protested  publicly  against  this  injustice,  and 
claimed  the  post  for  her  young  son  Aristobulus. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Delius,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who 
had  assured  her  that  nothing  would  be  refused  to 
the  mother  of  two  such  pretty  children,  Alexandra 
even  sent  the  pictures  of  Aristobulus  and  Mariamne 
to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  begging  them  to  aid  her 
in  obtaining  her  rights. 

Ilcrod  must  have  realized  that  he  had  committed 
a  grave  error :  for,  upon  learning  of  the  step  Alex¬ 
andra  had  taken,  he  installed  the  sixteen-year-old 
Aristobulus  in  the  higli-priesthood  (b.c.  85),  stating 
that  his  reason  for  not  having  done  so  in  the  first 
place  was  the  extreme  youth  of  his  brother-in-law. 
But  he  publicly  charged  Alexandra  with  conspiracy 
against  him;  and  it  was  only  through  her  consum¬ 
mate  hypocrisy  that  she  extricated  herself  from  the 
inculpation.  When  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  was 
condemned  to  death,  Alexandra  again  escaped  her 
doom  by  publicly  denouncing  her  own  daughter  as 
a  proud  and  vile  woman  and  an  enemy  of  Herod. 
This  action,  however,  seems  to  have  displeased  all 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

In  the  end,  Alexandra  shared  the  fate  of  her  two 
children.  Herod,  after  the  execution  of  Mariamne, 
whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  became  addicted  to  fits 
of  fury  and  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady. 
Alexandra  thought  this  an  opportune  moment  for 
the  usurpation  of  power,  and  attempted  to  persuade 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  to  surrender  to  her  and 
to  her  sons  the  citadel  and  the  Temple,  lest  at  Herod’s 
death  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
ruler.  Her  words  were  reported  to  Herod,  and  he 
decreed  her  execution  (b.c.  28). 
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ALEXANDRA  (Aramaic  form  of  Alexander)  : 
Palestinian  liaggadist  of  the  fourth  century,  contem¬ 
porary  of  R.  Levi.  Commenting  on  Cant.  iii.  1,  R. 
Levi  observes:  “The  congregation  of  Israel  says  to 
the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He!— ‘Lord  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  !  In  the  past  Thou  wert  wont  to  grant  me  in¬ 
tervals  of  light  between  nights ;  thus  there  was  such 
an  interval  between  the  night  I  had  spent  in  Egypt 
and  the  night  I  spent  in  Babylon,  between  that  night 
and  the  one  of  Media  [persecution  of  Hainan],  and 
between  the  Median  and  the  Grecian  nights,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  nights;  but  in 
these  present  times — naught  but  nights  !  ’  ”  There¬ 
upon  R.  Alexandra  says,  “Yea,  because  I  am  asleep, 
neglectful  of  the  study  of  Th}r  Law  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Thy  commandments,  nights  follow  nights  ” 
(Cant.  R.  to  lx.).  It  is  chronologically  possible  that 
this  R.  Alexandra  is  identical  with  R.  Alexandra  of 
Zadoka,  of  whom  R.  Zeira  I.  sought  legal,  advice 
(Yer.  Dem.  ii.  22c);  they  stand,  however,  too  isolated 
to  allow  of  identification  with  each  other  or  with 
Alexandri.  As  to  the  name  Alexandra,  an  Aramaic 
form  of  Alexander,  the  Midrashim  inform  us  that  in 
those  days  Jews  used  to  adopt  the  name  Alexandra 
as  an  equivalent  of  Benjamin  (Cant.  R.  to  iv.  12,  for 
which  Lev.  R.  xxxii.  reads  Alexandri).  S.  M. 


ALEXANDRA  (SALOME  [acc.  to  Eusebius 
%a?Ava] ;  full  Jewish  name  Shalom  Zion):  The  only 
Jewish  queen  regnant  with  the  exception  of  the 
usurper  Atlialiali ;  born  189  b.c.;  died  67  b.c.;  she 
was  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.,  and  afterward  of 


Alexander  Jannaeus.*  The  statement,  made  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  (“  Ant,  ”  xiii.  11,  §§  1,  2),  that  during  the  reign 
of  Aristobulus  she  brought  about  the  death  of  the 
young  prince  Antigonus  I. ,  because  she  saw  in  him 
a  rival  of  her  husband,  lacks  confirmation.  On  Aris¬ 
tobulus’  death  (108  b.c.),  she  liberated  his  brother 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  had  been  held  in  prison. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  married  her 
shortly  after  his  accession,  Alexandra  seemed  to 
have  wielded  only  slight  political  influence,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  king  to  the 
Pharisees.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  chief  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  Simon  ben  Shetah,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  queen’s  brother,  to  the  palace,  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  early  years  of  Alexander’s  reign,  before 
he  had  openly  broken  with  the  Pharisees.  Alex¬ 
andra  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  prevent  the 


Copper  Coin  of  Alexandra  Salome. 

(After  Madden,  “  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 


cruel  persecution  of  that  sect  by  her  lord ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  married  life  of  the  royal  pair  seems  to  have 
been  a  happy  one,  and  on  his  deathbed  Alexander 
entrusted  the  government,  not  to  his  sons,  but  to 
his  wife. 

This  last  political  act  of  the  king  -was  his  wisest ; 
for  the  queen  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her.  She  succeeded  especially  in  quieting  the 
vexatious  internal  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death ;  and  she 
did  this  peacefully  and  without  detriment  to  the  po¬ 
litical  relations  of  the  Jewish  state  to  the  outside 
world.  Alexandra  received  the  reins  of  government 
(76  or  75  b.c.)  at  the  camp  before 
Her  Ragaba,  and  concealed  the  king’s  death 
Political  until  the  fortress  had  fallen,  in  order 
Ability,  that  the  rigor  of  the  siege  might  be 
maintained.  Her  next  care  was  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  places  of  concealment  she  knew ;  and,  having 
been  given  assurances  as  to  her  future  policy,  they  de¬ 
clared  themselves  ready  to  give  Alexander’s  remains 
the  obsequies  due  to  a  monarch.  By  this  step  she  as¬ 
tutely  avoided  any  public  affront  to  the  dead  king, 
which,  owing  to  the  embitterment  of  the  people, 
would  certainly  have  found  expression  at  the  inter¬ 
ment,  and  might  have  been  attended  with  danger¬ 
ous  results  to  the  Hasmonean  dynasty. 

The  queen’s  accession  brought  freedom  to  hun¬ 
dreds  whom  Alexander  had  sent  to  languish  in  dun¬ 
geons,  and  liberty  to  return  home  to  thousands 


*That  Alexandra,  the  widow  of  Aristobulus  I.,  was  identical 
with  her  who  married  his  brother  Alexander  Jannmus,  is 
nowhere  explicitly  stated  by  Josephus,  who  no  doubt  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  latter  performed  the  levirate  marriage  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  for  the  widow  of  a  childless  brother  deceased. 
Josephus’  statement  (“Ant-”  xv.  6,  §  3),  that  Hyreanus,  Jan- 
nieus’  eldest  son,  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  in  31  b.c.,  must  be  erroneous,  for  that  would 
set  the  year  of  his  birth  as  111  b.c.,  and  Jannteus  himself  was 
born  in  125,  so  that  he  could  have  been  but  fourteen  when  Hyr¬ 
eanus  was  born  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
thirteen-year-old  boy  married  a  widow  of  thirty. 
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whom  the  same  cruel  monarch  liacl  driven  into  exile. 
The  Pharisees,  who  had  suffered  such  misery  under 
Alexander,  now  became  not  only  a  tol- 
Reestab-  crated  section  of  the  community,  hut 
lishment  of  actually  the  ruling  class.  Alexandra 
the  San-  installed  as  high  priest  her  eldest  son, 
hedrin.  Hyrcanus  II. — a  man  wholly  after  the 
heart  of  the  Pharisees — and  the  San¬ 
hedrin  was  reorganized  according  to  their  wishes. 
This  body  had  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a  “house  of 
lords,”  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy ;  but  it  lost  all  significance  when  a  powerful 
monarch  was  at  the  helm.  From  this  time  it  became 
a  “ supreme  court”  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  religious  matters,  the  guidance  of  which  was 
rightfully  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees. 
Thus,  the  reign  of  Alexandra  marks  a  most  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Jewish  internal 
government. 

That  the  Pharisees,  now  that  the  control  of  affairs 
was  in  their  hands,  did  not  treat  the  Sadducees  any 
too  gently  is  very  probable ;  although  the  execution 
of  Diogenes,  by  whose  advice  King  Alexander  had 
800  Pharisees  nailed  on  the  cross,  speaks  rather  for 
their  moderation  than  for  tlieir  cruelty,  inasmuch  as 
the  special  reference  to  the  execution  of  this  rep¬ 
robate  shows  that  such  acts  of  revenge  must  have 
been  few.  It  was  rather  the  evil  conscience  of  the 
Sadducees  that  moved  them  to  petition  the  queen 
for  protection  against  the  ruling  party.  Alexandra, 
who  desired  to  avoid  all  party  conflict,  removed,  the 
Sadducees  from  Jerusalem,  assigning  certain  fortified 
towns  for  their  residence.  Here,  again,  her  shrewd¬ 
ness  was  displayed  in  so  arranging  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  fortresses  of  Hyrcania,  Alexandrion,  and  Machse- 
rus  were  not  entrusted  to  their  somewhat  uncertain 
keeping.  Alexandra’s  sagacity  and  tact  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  what  all  the  military  genius  of 
her  husband  had  failed  to  effect;  namely,  to  make 
Judea  respected  abroad.  She  increased  the  size  of 
the  army,  and  carefully  provisioned  the  numerous 
fortified  places;  so  that  neighboring 
Her  Inter-  monarchs  were  duly  impressed  by  the 
nal  and  number  of  protected  towns  and  castles 
External  which  bordered  the  Palestinian  fron- 
Policy .  tier.  Nor  did  she  abstain  from  actual 

warfare;  for  she  sent  her  son  Aristo- 
bulus  with  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Damascus, 
then  beleaguered  by  Ptolemy  Menneus.  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  without  result.  The  peril  threatening 
Judea  in  the  year  70  b.c.  from  the  Armenian  king 
Tigranes,  in  whose  hands  Syria  then  lay, fortunately 
passed  over,  as  Alexandra’s  shrewd  politics  kept  him 
away  from  Palestine.  Only  the  last  days  of  her  reign 
were  tumultuous.  Her  son  Aristobulus  endeavored 
to  seize  the  government;  and  only  her  death  saved 
her  from  the  sorrow  of  being  dethroned  by  her  own 
child. 

Rabbinical  legend  still  further  magnifies  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  Judea  enjoyed  under  Alexandra.  The 
Haggadali  (Ta'anit,  23 a\  Sifra,  Hukkat,  i.  110)  re¬ 
lates  that  during  her  rule,  as  a  reward  for  her  piety, 
rain  fell  only  on  Sabbath  (Friday)  nights ;  so  that  the 
working  class  suffered  no  loss  of  pay  through  the  rain 
falling  during  their  work-time.  The  fertility  ot  the 
soil  was  so  great  that  the  grains  of  wheat  grew  as 
large  as  kidney-beans;  oats  as  large  as  olives;  and 
lentils  as  large  as  gold  denarii.  The  sages  collected 
specimens  of  these  grains  and  preserved  them  to 
show  future  generations  the  reward  of  obedience  to 
the  Law.  See  Pharisees,  Sadducees. 

[The  name  “  Shalom  Zion  ”  is  variously  modified  in  rabbinical 
literature :  see  Kraus,  “  Lehnworter,”  s.v.:  it  occurs  also  in  in¬ 
scriptions;  see  Lidzbarski,  ‘"Handbuch  der  Nord-Semitisehen 
Epigraphik,”  s.v.,  and  art.  alphabet  in  this  vol.,  p.  443.] 
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ALEXANDRE,  ALBERT  :  Chess-player;  born 
at  Holienfcld-on-tlie-Main,  Germany,  about  1766; 
died  in  London,  Nov.  16,  1850.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Paris,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  habitues  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence ;  but  he 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  native  country  in 
1848,  and  afterward  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Chess  School  at  the  height  of  its 
predominance,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  brilliant 
combinations  and  his  skill  in  solving  problems, 
though  not  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  player.  He 
published  (1)  “Encyclopedic  des  Ecliecs”  (Paris, 
1837)  and  (2)  “  Collection  des  Plus  Beaux  Problemes 
d’Ecliees,”  giving  2,120  examples  (Paris,  1846). 

Bibliography  :  Vapereau,  Diet.  Univcrscl  des  Contempo- 
rains ,  s.v.  Portrait  in  Palamedc  tor  1844.  j 

ALEXANDRE,  EDOUARD:  French  organ 
manufacturer  and  inventor;  born  in  Paris  December 
4,  1824;  died,  1888.  He  learned  his  trade  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  established  by  his  father,  Jacob  Alexandre,  at 
Ivry  near  Paris,  and  in  1844  received  an  interest  in 
the  business.  Father  and  son  were  the  originators 
of  the  “  piano -organ,  ”  the  “piano-Liszt,”  and  the 
“ organ-melodium, ”  called  also  “Alexandre  organ.” 
In  1856  the  firm  of  Alexandre  was  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  its  popu¬ 
lar  instruments,  which  had  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  a  taste  for  music  throughout  France. 
Edouard  was  created  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1860. 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Diet.  Univcrscl  des  Contempo- 
rains ,  s.v.;  Larousse,  Nouveau  Diet.  Illustrc,  s.v.  g. 

ALEXANDRI  (-DRA,  -DRAY,  -DROS, 
forms  of  ALEXANDER)  :  There  were  probably 
two  amoraim  of  this  name,  unaccompanied  either  by 
patronymic  or  cognomen ;  and  as  both  were  Palestin¬ 
ians,  and  both  cultivated  the  field  of  the  Haggadali, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  their  respective  teach¬ 
ings  except  in  a  few  instances. 

1,  Two  Midrasliim  preserve  the  following  anec¬ 
dote;  R.  Jannai  was  expounding  the  Law,  when  a 
trader  was  heard  inviting  the  people  to  buy  an 
elixir  of  life.  The  people  crowded  about  the  trader, 
and  even  R.  Jannai  was  curious  to  see  such  a  medi¬ 
cament.  The  trader  was  invited  to  approach  the 
rabbi  and  to  exhibit  his  wares;  but  he  told  the  rabbi 
that  neither  lienor  the  like  of  him  stood  in  any  need 
of  it.  Importuned,  however,  to  exhibit  the  elixir, 
the  supposed  trader  produced  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  pointing  to  a  passage  therein  (Ps.  xxxiv.  12-14), 
he  read  aloud :  “  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life 
and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 
guile.  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it  ”  (Lev.  R.  xvi. ;  Tan. ,  Mezora',  ed.  Bu¬ 
ber,  5).  Elsewhere  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  19&)  the  same  anec¬ 
dote  is  related,  but  instead  of  R.  Jannai’s  name, 
that  of  the  trader  is  given  as  R.  Alexandri.  Putting 
the  several  versions  of  the  anecdote  side  by  side,  it 
is  evident  that  Alexandri  flourished  in  the  first  amo- 
raic  generation  (third  century),  contemporaneously 
with  R.  Jannai,  a  junior  contemporary  of  R.  Ju¬ 
dah  I. 

In  the  name  of  this  R.  Alexandri,  R.  Joshua  b. 
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Levi  reports  an  interpretation  harmonizing  certain 
seemingly  contradictory  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 
In  one  place  (Deut.  xxv.  19)  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  commanding,  “  Thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Amalek  ” ;  and  in  another  (Ex.  xvii.  14-16, 
lleb. ),  as  saying,  “  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  .  .  .  Yea,  a 
hand  on  the  throne  of  Yah:  the  Lord  will  have  Avar 
against  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation.  ”  By 
the  first,  says  Alexandri,  we  are  to  understand  that, 
as  long  as  Amalek  lays  no  hand  on  God’s  throne, 
thou  must  strive  against  him ;  by  the  second,  when 
lie  lays  hands  on  God’s  throne,  the  Lord  Himself  will 
blot  out  Amalek’s  remembrance,  waging  war  against 
him  from  generation  to  generation  (Tan.  Ki  Teze, 
11 ;  Pesik.  R.  xii,  51  a.  Here  the  name  appears  as 
Alexandros). 

Another  of  R.  Alexandras  interpretations  reported 
by  the  same  R.  Joshua  suggests  a  Biblical  support 
for  the  rabbinic  enactment  of  blowing  the  shofar 
(trumpet)  during  the  musaf  (additional  service)  of 
the  New-year,  and  not  during  the  shaharit  (morn¬ 
ing  service),  by  pointing  out  that  in  his  prayer  (Ps. 

xvii.  2)  the  Psalmist  said,  “Let  my 
Interpreta-  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  pres- 
tion  of  once,”  only  after  using  several  terms 

Prayers,  expressive  of  prayer  and  meditation. 

These  terms  he  construes  as  follows: 
“Hear  the  right,  O  Lord,”  represents  the  recital  of 
the  Shema*  (the  declaration  of  God’s  unity) ;  “  At¬ 
tend  to  my  cry,”  the  reading  of  the  Law;  “Give  ear 
to  my  prayer  ”  refers  to  that  part  of  the  service  gen¬ 
erally  called  Tefillah  (prayer) ;  “  which  I  offer  with 
unfeigned  lips  ”  refers  to  the  additional  prayer  (Yer. 
R.  II.  iv.  59c;  compare  Pesik  R.  xl. ;  Midi*.  Tell,  on  the 
verse).  It  is  the  same  R.  Alexandri  in  whose  name  R. 
I-Iuna  b.  Aha  (Roba)  reports  this  observation:  Come 
and  see  how  great  is  the  influence  of  those  who  per¬ 
form  pious  deeds:  generally  where  the  Bible  uses 
the  term  hishkif  (to  look  toward  or  down,  as  in  Gen. 
xix.  28,  Ex.  xiv.  24),  a  curse  is  implied,  while  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  it 
means  blessing,  as  in  the  prayer  recited  after  the 
offering  of  tithes  (Deut.  xxvi.  12—15),  which  concludes 
with  the  expression:  “Look  down  from  tli}-  holy 
habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  ”  (Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sli. 
v.  56,  where  the  author’s  name  is  written  Alexandra. 
Compare  Tan.  Ki  Tissa,  14;  Ex.  R.  xli;  see  Frankel, 
Mebo,  64a;  Weiss,  “Dor,”  iii.  53). 

2.  In  the  legendary  portrayal  of  R.  Hanina 
(I-Iinena)  b.  Pappa’s  life  and  death,  the  following 
incident  is  told :  R.  Hanina  b.  Pappa  was  dead,  and 
people  were  ready  to  pay  him  the  last  honors ;  but 
a  pillar  of  fire  suddenly  appeared  and  impeded  their 
approach  to  the  remains.  At  last  R.  Alexandri 
came  near,  and  addressing  the  deceased,  said,  “  Order 
the  obstruction  away,  out  of  respect  for  the  assem¬ 
bled  sages  ” ;  but  the  deceased  paid  no  attention  to 
this  demand,  not  even  when  requested  to  grant  it 
out  of  respect  for  his  own  father  (whose  memory 
also  would  be  honored  by  reverence  shown  to  him). 
“Then  do  it  out  of  respect  for  thyself,”  said  R. 
Alexandri,  whereupon  the  pillar  disappeared  (Ivet. 
77 b).  This  legend,  evidencing  the  popular  esteem 
in  which  Alexandri  was  held,  is  also  of  chronolog¬ 
ical  interest,  because  of  its  reference  to  Alexandras 
presence  at  the  funeral  of  an  amora  of  the  third 
generation  (fourth  century).  Elsewhere  (Ned.  41a) 
Alexandri  reports  sayings  of  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba.  It 
is  this  R.  Alexandri,  who  reports  some  Haggadot 
and  Halakot  in  the  name  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  (Yoma, 
53£,  Sanh.  98«),  and  it  is  probably  the  same  in  whose 
name  R.  Aha  III.  reports  (Tan.  Lek  Leka,  ed.  Buber, 
1 ;  Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  cii.  18). 


Among  the  numerous  homiletic  observations 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Alexandri,  which  may  be 
the  production  of  either  of  the  two  personages  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  are  the  following :  The  expression  (Ps. 
x.  15),  “Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked,”  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  monopolize  the  market  and  raise 
the  price  of  breadstuffs  (Meg.  176),  From  the  tau¬ 
tology  in  the  verse  (Isa.  xxvii.  5),  “Let  him  take 
hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may 
Specimen  of  make  peace  with  me:  peace  may  he 
Haggadah.  make  with  me,”  the  doctrine  is  de¬ 
duced,  that,  whosoever  applies  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  God’s  law — which  is  called 
strength — for  its  own  sake,  effects  peace  in  heaven 
and  peace  on  earth  (Sanh.  99/;).  The  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  the  same  heavenly  visitors  “  men  ”  when  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  company  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  and  “angels”  when 
they  visited  Lot  (Gen.  xix.l),  is  because  with  Abra¬ 
ham  angels’  visits  were  common  occurrences,  there¬ 
fore  the  visitors  were  in  his  eyes  only  men ;  while  to 
Lot — “the  common  man” — they  were  angels  (Tan., 
Way  era,  ed.  Buber,  20 ;  compare  Gen.R.l.).  The  prov¬ 
erb  (Prov.  xi.  17),  “He  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his 
own  flesh,”  refers  to  him  who  in  hours  of  rejoicing 
neglects  to  invite  his  relatives  because  they  are  poor 
(Lev.  R.  xxxiv.).  David  is  justified  in  applying  to 
himself  the  term  Tiasid  (pious — Ps.  xvi.10,  lxxxvi.  2) 
because  whosoever  hears  himself  reviled  and  resents 
not,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  resent,  is  a  partner  of 
God,  who  is  blasphemed  by  idolaters  and  resents 
not;  and  since  David  heard  himself  reviled  when  he 
could  resent,  and  did  not  (II  Sam.  xvi.  5-12),  he  had 
the  right  to  call  himself  liasid  (Midr.  Teh.  lxxxvi.  1, 
and  xvi.  10).  With  reference  to  the  Psalmist’s  say¬ 
ing  (Ps.  li.  17),  “  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,  ”  R.  Alexandri  remarks, 
“  When  a  common  man  uses  a  broken  vessel  he  is 
ashamed  of  it,  but  not  so  with  the  Holy  One.  All 
the  instruments  of  His  service  are  broken  vessels.” 
“  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart”  {ibid,  xxxiv.  19);  “He  healeth  the  broken  in 
heart  ”  {ibid,  cxlvii.  3) ;  “  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise  ”  (Ps.  li.  17) ;  there¬ 
fore,  Hosea  exhorts  the  Israelites,  saying  (Hosea  xiv. 
1),  “  O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  thou 
hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity  ”  (Pesik.  R.  xxv.  1586). 

Two  Alexandris,  one  of  whom  is  surnamed  “b. 
Haggai  ”  (or  Hadrin)  and  the  other  “  Karobah”  (the 
liturgical  poet),  the  former  reporting  a  homiletic 
observation  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  (Lev.  R,  xix.,  Cant,  R.  to  v.  11).  Their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  two  Alexandris  of  this  article  must  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  As  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  name,  see  Alexandra. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  Egypt — Ancient:  Historic 
city  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  sea:  fourteen 
miles  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
332  n.c.,  at  which  they  were  present  (Josephus, 
“  Contra  Ap.  ”  ii.  4 ;  “  Ant!  ”  xix.  5,  §  2).  From  the  very 
beginning  their  numbers  seem  to  have  been  consider¬ 
able  :  at  all  events,  they  formed  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  population  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
A  separate  section  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  them 
by  the  first  Ptolemies,  so  that  they  might  not  be  hin¬ 
dered  in  the  observance  of  their  laws  by  continual 
contact  with  the  pagan  population  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18, 
§  7).  The  site  of  this  ancient  Jewish  quarter — the 
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existence  of  which  is  testified  to  also  by  Strabo 
(“  Ant.  ”  xiv.  7,  §  2) — can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy  :  for  Apion  derisively  refers  to  the  Jews  as  a 
people  living- on  a  harborless  shore:  whereupon  Jo¬ 
sephus  rejoins  that  this  is  a  very  excellent  situation; 
for,  as  a  consequence,  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Royal  Palace  ( “  Contra  Ap.  ”  ii.  4).  The  palace  was 
built  on  the  spit  of  land  called  Lochias,  and  the  harbor 
was  in  proximity  to  it,  west  of  Lochias.  Therefore 
the  Jews  must  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  city 
that  extended  eastward  from  the  palace.  Moreover, 
the  whole  city  was  divided  into  five  districts,  which 
were  named  after  the  first  five  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Of  these  five  districts  two  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Jewish  districts,  because  the  majority  of  their 
inhabitants  were  Jews  (Philo,  “Contra  Flaccum,” 
§  8;  ed.  Mangey,  ii,  525).  From  this  quite  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  population  may 
be  formed. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  fourth  or  “delta”  dis¬ 
trict  was  populated  b}r  the  Jews(“B.  J.”ii.  18,  §  8); 

which  fact  warrants  the  inference  that 
The  Jewish  this  isolation  was  already  in  existence 

Quarter,  in  the  time  of  Josephus  (compare  also 
“Ap.”  ii.  4).  At  that  time,  however, 
this  isolation  was  not  strictly  enforced ;  for,  according 
to  Philo,  there  were  many  Jewish  dwellings  scattered 
throughout  the  cit}^.  There  were  even  synagogues 
distributed  all  over  the  city  (Philo,  “  De  Legatione 
ad  Cajum,”  §  20;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  565).  As  regards 
number  and  position,  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  enjoyed 
a  greater  degree  of  political  independence  there  than 
elsewhere.  While  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  other 
cities  of  the  Homan  empire,  without  any  political  sep¬ 
aration,  formed  private  societies  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  or  else  became  a  corporation  of  foreigners  like 
the  Egyptian  and  Plienician  merchants  in  the  large 
commercial  centers,  those  of  Alexandria  constituted 
an  independent  political  community,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  heathen  population.  Strabo  thus 
describes  their  constitution  (“  Ant.  ”  xiv.  7,  §  2) :  “  At 
their  head  stands  an  ethnarch,  who  rules  and  judges 
the  people;  and,  like  the  archon  of  an  independent 
city,  gives  special  attention  to  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  and  to  the  compliance  with  the  various 
regulations.  ” 

At  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  gerusia  (council  of 
elders)  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  place  of  this 
individual  ruler.  It  appears  indeed  from  a  decree 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
Jewish  ethnarch,  during  the  governorship  of  Aquila, 
Augustus  permitted  the  appointment  of  an  ethnarch 
(“Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  2);  but  Philo  distinctly  states  that 
at  the  time  of  Augustus  the  gerusia  as- 

Govern-  sumed  the  position  of  the  genarch — this 
ment.  is  the  word  he  uses  for  ethnarch  (“  Con¬ 
tra  Flaccum,”  §  10;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  527 
et  seq.).  Since  Philo  mentions  another  governor  than 
the  one  referred  to  by  Claudius,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Augustus  promulgated  two  different  decrees 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  during  Aquila’s  tenure  of 
office — the  ethnarch  having  died — the  emperor  con¬ 
sented  to  a  new  election ;  but  later,  during  the  term 
of  Magnus  Maximus,  the  office  of  ethnarch  again  be¬ 
coming  vacant  through  death,  lie  replaced  it  by  the 
gerusia.  But  in  this  decree  of  Claudius,  which  gives 
a  retrospect  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jews,  some  mention  of  such  a  second  decree 
would  have  been  made.  It  is  evident  that  Claudius 
refers  to  an  ordinance  which  was  still  in  force.  Nor 
do  the  different  names  of  the  governors  prove  that 
there  were  different  ordinances. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  ethnarch,  under  the 
governorship  of  Aquila,  a  change  took  place  in  the 


governors,  and  the  decree  of  Claudius  was  sent  to 
I  Magnus  Maximus,  the  successor  of  Aquila.  As  this 
occurred  before  his  installation,  it  must  refer  to  the 
same  decree.  Claudius  intends  only  to  make  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  Augustus  permitted  the  Jews  to  retain 
their  own  government.  Philo  relates,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  the  ethnarch  was  replaced  b}r  a  gerusia. 
To  the  latter  he  frequently  alludes  in  another  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  work.  The  gerusia  was  presided  over 
by  archons,  chief  magistrates  (Philo,  “  Contia  Flac¬ 
cum,”  §  10;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  528  et  seq.).  It  num¬ 
bered,  as  in  Jerusalem,  seventy-one  members  (Tosef., 
Suk.  ed.  Zuckermandel,  iv.  198;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  1). 
Josephus,  also,  refers  occasionally  to  the  “  chiefs  of 
the  gerusia”  (“B.  J.”viii.  10,  §  1). 

In  consequence  of  their  isolation,  the  Jews  of  Alex¬ 
andria  were  unhampered  in  the  exercise  of  their  cere¬ 
monies,  and  were  also  enabled  to  regulate  their  civil 
affairs  independently.  The  only  restriction  from 
which  they  suffered  was  due  to  official  supervision 
delegated  to  royal,  and  afterward  to  imperial,  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria,  however,  were 
quite  independent  of  the  council  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  proper.  They  formed  a  smaller  po¬ 
litical  corporation  by  the  side  of  the  larger  one. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  council  (j3ov?J/) 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Greek  domina¬ 
tion;  this  having  been  abolished  by  the  Ptolemies,  or, 
at  the  very  latest,  by  Augustus,"  and  only  revived 
under  Septimius  Severus.* 

In  spite  of  the  political  isolation  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  they  did  not  lose  their  franchise  as  citi¬ 
zens.  The  doubts  that  have  been  ex- 
Civil  pressed  in  connection  with  this  by  a 

Rights.  few  modem  scholars  are  not  supported 
by  decisive  evidence,  but  are  based 
upon  a  general  mistrust  of  Josephus,  whose  testi¬ 
mony,  however,  on  all  material  points,  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Philo  as  well  as  by  the  decree  of  Claudius. 
Josephus  says  (“Ap.”ii.  4):  “  Alexander  gave  them 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  and  they  also  received  the 
same  rights  as  the  Macedonians  [Greeks],  and  up  to 
the  present  their  race  has  retained  the  appellation 
Macedonians.”  In  another  place  (“B.  J.”ii.  18,  §  7) 
he  declares:  “Alexander  permitted  them  the  same 
rights  as  the  Greeks.  This  privilege  they  preserved 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  who  permitted 
them  to  call  themselves  Macedonians.  Nay,  when 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  Egypt  neither  the 
first  Caesar  nor  his  successors  suffered  the  rights, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  be  diminished.”  The  decree  by  which  Au¬ 
gustus  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  especially 
the  civil  rights  of  those  in  Alexandria,  was  engraved 
upon  a  tablet  of  brass  which  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  Josephus  (“Ap.”  ii.  4;  “Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  1). 
Philo  also  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  enjoyed  the  civil  rights  of  the  Alexandrians 
(that  is,  of  the  Alexandrian  citizens),  and  not  those 
of  the  Egyptians  (“Contra  Flaccum,”  §  10;  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  528). 

In  the  persecutions  that  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  Flaccus,  governor  of  Alexandria,  issued 
an  edict  in  which  he  called  the  Jews  “  aliens  and  resi¬ 
dents”  (“  Contra  Flaccum,”  §  8 ;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  528). 

*  Dio  Cassius,  li.  17 ;  Spartianus,  in  his  biography  of  Severus, 
ch.  xvii.  Concerning  the  constitution  of  Alexandria,  compare 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797 ;  Kuhn,  “  Die  Stadtische  und  Biirgerliche 
Verfassung  des  Romischen  Reiches,”  ii.  476  et  seq. ;  Marquardt, 
“Romisehe  Staatsverwaltung,”  1881,  i.  451  et  seq . ;  Lumbroso, 
“Recherches  sur  rEconomie  Politique  de  PEgypte  sous  les 
Lagides,”  pp.212  et  seq.,  Turin,  1870;  Wilcken,  “  Observations 
ad  Historiam  iEgypti  Provinci®  Roman®,  pp.  7  et  seq.,  Berlin, 
1885;  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,”  v.  555-558;  Jung, 

Vk  Die  Romischen  Verwaltungsbeamten  in  Aegypten  ”  (“  Wiener 
Studien,”  1892,  xiv.  227-266) . 
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But  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  soon  after 
his  accession  took  pains  to  restore  to  them  their  old 
rights.  In  this  last  decree,  especial  reference  is  made 
to  the  rescripts  and  ordinances  of  the  preceding  em¬ 
perors,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Jews 
had  equal  rights  with  the  other  citizens  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  2).  Finally,  even  Vespa¬ 
sian  had  occasion  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  J ews, 
when  he  denied  the  petition  of  the  Alexandrians 
to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  rights  in  the  city 
(“Ant.”  xii.  3,  §  1).  The  Jews  not  only  enjoyed 
civil  rights  in  Alexandria,  but  in  public  life  occu¬ 
pied  a  more  influential  position  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  ancient  world.  There  they  did  not  form  the 
lower  classes,  as  in  many  other  towns ;  but  by  their 


rum  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta  (“Rotitia 
Dignitatum  Orientis,”  chap,  xxv.),  and  a  *1  ovoaiuv 
arparoTredov  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta  (“  Ant.  ” 
xiv.  8,  g  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  9,  §  4;  com- 
Jews  pare  Sciiurer,  “  Gesch.  ”  3d  ed. ,  iii.  98). 
as  Soldiers.  In  an  inscription  found  at  Athribis  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Delta,  the  first 
name  on  the  list  of  those  who  built  the  synagogue  is 
that  of  a  “  captain  of  the  police  ”  (“  Bev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xvii.  235).  Ptolemy  VI. ,  Philometor,  and  his  consort, 
Cleopatra,  “  entrusted  their  whole  kingdom  to  Jews, 
and  the  generals-in-chief  of  the  army  were  the  two 
Jews  Onias  and  Dositheus  (“  Contra  Ap.  ”  ii.  5).  An¬ 
other  Cleopatra,  their  daughter,  in  a  war  that  she 
waged  against  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  also  ap- 


Map  Showing  Plan  of  the  Ancient  City— Jewish  Quarter  Shaded. 


riches  and  education  constituted  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  portion  of  society;  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  ruling  powers,  they  attained  also  to  public 
offices  and  posts  of  honor.  The  conduct  of  the  Ptol¬ 
emies  toward  them  certainly  varied,  but  that  of  the 
first  members  of  that  dynasty  was  uniformly  favor¬ 
able  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4). 

In  connection  with  the  alleged  modern  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  military  service  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  they  were  often  em¬ 
ployed  as  soldiers  in  Egypt,  and  even  attained  to 
high  military  positions.  Ptolemy  I. ,  Lagi,  is  said  to 
have  distributed  30,000  Jewish  soldiers  over  the  laud 
as  garrisons  (Pseudo -Aristeas,  ed.  Wendand,  1900, 
§  13).  Jewish  camps  have  been  found  in  several 
places  in  Egypt,  which  were  without  doubt  the 
barracks  of  those  Jewish  troops ;  such  a  castra  Judceo- 


pointed  two  Jews  as  generals  in  her  army,  Helldas 
and  Ananias,  .sons  of  the  high  priest  Onias,  who  built 
the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (“"Ant.  ”  xiii.  10,  §  4 : 13,  §  1). 

Under  the  Romans,  rich  Jews  occasionally  held 
the  office  of  alabarch.  as  for  example  Alexander,  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Philo,  and  later  a  certain 
Demetrius  (see  for  Alexander,  “Ant.”  xviii.  6,  §  3;  8, 
§  1 ;  xix.  5,  §  1 ;  xx.  5,  §  2 ;  Demetrius,  ib.  xx.  7,  §  3). 
This  office  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Jewish  ethnarch;  it  was  a  civic  trust, 
Jews  as  and  probably  identical  with  the  ara- 
Public  barch,  the  chief  tax-collector  on  the 
Officials.  Arabian  or  eastern  shore  of  the  Rile 
(Sciiurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  88  et 
seq.).  Such  an  office  could  only  be  filled  by  one  who 
controlled  a  large  capital,  but  it  also  provided  a 
source  from  which  great  profit  might  be  drawn. 
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Josephus’  remark  (“  Contra  Ap.”  ii.  5,  end)  that  the 
Roman  emperors  continued  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
u  in  the  positions  of  trust  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
former  kings— namely,  4  the  control  of  the  river  ’ 
refers  probably  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the 
Jews  as  alabarchs.  By  “control  of  the  river”  must 
be  understood  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  com¬ 
merce  thereon. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Ptolemies,  as  well  as  the  Roman  emperors,  upon  the 
whole,  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  with  consid¬ 
eration.  Of  the  Ptolemies,  according  to  Josephus, 
Ptolemy  VII.,  Physcon,  formed  the  only  exception 
in  his  hostility  toward  them;  and  his  conduct  was 
not  influenced  b}r  any  dislike  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
but  was  due  to  their  attitude  in  party  politics. 
When  Ptolemy  VII.  strove  to  wrest  the  throne  of 
Egypt  from  Cleopatra— the  mother  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
_ qhe  Jews,  led  by  the  general  Onias,  fought  on  the 
side  of  Cleopatra?  It  is  said  that  Ptolemy  VII.,  an¬ 
gered  by  their  opposition,  ordered  those  Jews  that 
remained  in  Alexandria  to  be  put  in  chains  and  cast 
before  elephants.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  ani¬ 
mals  turned  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  Ptol¬ 
emy  VII.  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his  concubines 
to  undertake  no  further  repressive  measures  against 
them  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  5).  The  same  story  is  told 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees, 
which,  however,  can  not  be  considered  a  trust¬ 
worthy  source.  Josephus  ( l.c .),  as  well  as  the  third 
book  of  the  Maccabees  (vi.  86),  makes  note  of  a 
thanksgiving  festival,  annually  celebrated  in  Alex¬ 
andria  in  commemoration  of  this  miraculous  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Jews.  That  the  latter  enjoyed  perfect 
religious  freedom  under  the  Ptolemies  is  not  gain¬ 
said.  Some  of  their  synagogues  even  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  right  of  "asylum  on  an  equality  with 
the  heathen  temples.  There  is  in  the  Egyptian  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Berlin  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  later  Ro¬ 
man  period  (“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,”  t. 
iii.  supplem.  n.  6588)  found  in  lower  Egypt,  which 
says  that  the  queen  and  the  king  (supposed  bjr 
Mommsen  to  be  Zenobia  and  Vaballathus)  com¬ 
manded  the  renewal  of  an  old  inscription,  the  main 
contents  of  which  were  that  King  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  declared  the  synagogue  inviolable — that  is, 
granted  it  the  right  of  an  asylum.  Both  Ptolemy 
III.  and  Ptolemy'VII. ,  Physcon,  bore  the  cognomen 
Euergetes;  but  a  pronounced  friendly  attitude  to¬ 
ward""  the  Jews  is  to  be  expected  from  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  Moreover,  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  custom  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Ptol¬ 
emy  VII.,  that  the  queen  should  be  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  himself. 

Ptolemy  VI.  also  permitted  the  building  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  temple  in  Leontopoiis.  The  rights  of  the  Jews 
were  not  altered  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The 
persecution  under  Caligula  was  only  a 
Under  the  passing  episode.  The  Jews  had  express 

Roman  permission  to  discard  the  practise  of 

Empire,  the  Csesarean  cult,  which  was  so  con¬ 
trary  to  their  religion.  Nevertheless, 
repeated  and  sanguinary  conflicts  occurred ;  but  the 
Roman  emperors,  Caligula  excepted,  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  unfortunate  events,  which  had 
their  cause  largely  in  the  deep-seated  antipathy  to¬ 
ward  each  other  of  the  pagan  and  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lations.  In  Roman  times  this  feeling  became  more 
intense,  and  often  culminated  in  bloody  strife.  This 
mutual  aversion  was  due  to  the  religious  peculiarities 
of  Jews  and  Egyptians,  and  was  equally  strong  on 
both  sides.  The  flame  of  popular  passion  burst  forth, 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
These  strained  relations  between  the  two  races  ex¬ 


isted  also  in  other  cities,  especially  where  the  Jews 
enjoyed  civil  or  political  rights.  In  Alexandria,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  was  particularly  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  the  Jews  formed  a  powerful  element  in  the  city. 
The  fundamental  causes  of  the  persecutions  under 
Caligula  may  be  traced  to  this  circumstance ;  though 
the  emperor  himself  contributed  to  it  in  no  small 
degree,  by  demanding  of  the  Jews  that  divine  vener¬ 
ation  which  agreed  with  an  ancient  custom  prevail¬ 
ing  since  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  which  the 
heathen  population  therefore  were  quite  willing  to 
accord  him. 

The  actual  conflict  was  begun  by  the  heathen 
rabble  of  Alexandria;  in  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
obey  the  imperial  decree,  they  saw  an  excuse  for 
opening  up  hostilities  against  them.  The  persecu¬ 
tion  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  88,  at  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa 
Riot  in  was  on  a  visit  to  Alexandria.  The 
Alexandria,  king  was  first  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule  in  a  pantomime,  in  which  an 
imbecile,  named  Karabas,  was  arrayed  in  imitation 
royal  insignia,  and  scoflingly  hailed  as  king,  with 
the  Syrian  title  Mamn  (Lord).  Once  aroused,  the 
populace  was  not  easily  satisfied,  and  demanded  that 
statues  of  the  emperor  be  erected  in  the  synagogues. 
Flaccus,  the  Roman  governor,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  emperor’s  peculiarities,  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
them ;  lie  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Jew-bait¬ 
ers,  who  became  more  importunate  with  every  con¬ 
cession  made  by  the  governor.  In  quick  succession, 
Flaccus  ordered  the  placing  of  statues  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues;  deprived  the  Jews  of  civil  franchise  by  an 
edict ;  and  finally  permitted  a  general  persecution  of 
them.  The  enraged  heathens  now  fell  upon  the  J e  w- 
ish  inhabitants  of  Alexandria ;  their  dwellings  and  • 
shops  were  plundered;  the  Jews  themselves  were 
cruelly  maltreated  and  killed,  and  their  dead  bodies 
mutilated.  Some  were  publicly  burned,  and  others 
dragged  alive  through  the  streets.  Some  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  were  destroyed,  and  some  desecrated  with  an 
image  of  Caligula.  Flaccus  not  only  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  mobs,  but  of  his  own 
initiative  instituted  barbarous  regulations  against 
the  Jews.  He  caused  thirty-eight  members  of  the 
gerusia  to  be  manacled  and  hurried  to  the  theater, 
where,  before  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
publicly  scourged,  some  of  them  to  death. 

The  subsequent  events,  from  the  autumn  of  88 
till  the  death  of  Caligula  in  41,  are  not  recorded  in 
detail.  Flaccus  was  suddenly  recalled  in  the  year 
38,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Andros,  where  lie 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
highly  improbable,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  underwent  any  favorable  change  during 
the  reign  of  Caligula.  *Tlie  commission  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome  under  the  leadership 
Philo’s  of  the  philosopher  Philo  was  treated 
Com-  with  contempt  by  the  emperor,  and 
mission  to  seems  to  have  met  with  utter  failure, 
Rome.  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  simultaneous  ap¬ 
pearance,  before  the  emperor,  of  an¬ 
other  delegation  from  Alexandria — headed  by  Apion, 
the  well-known  opponent  of  the  Jews— which  coun¬ 
teracted  the  endeavors  of  the  Jewish  commissioners. 
It  was  only  upon  the  death  of  Caligula  and  the 
accession  of  Claudius  that  the  Jews  were  enabled  to 
regain  their  former  rights;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  considerable  period  of  quiet.* 


*  On  ascending  the  throne  Claudius  immediately  restored  all 
rights  to  the  Jews  (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  2),  and  among  those  liber¬ 
ated  was  the  alaharch  Alexander,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Caligula  07).  5,  §  1) .  The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  this 
persecution  are  the  two  works  of  Philo,  “  Contra  Flaccum  ”  and 
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New  conflicts  arose  under  Nero  and  Vespasian, 
closely  connected  with  the  great  Jewish  uprising  in 
Palestine.  In  Alexandria  a  very  serious  struggle 
broke  out,  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  Palestine, 
the  cause  of  which  was  insignificant,  but  in  which 
the  Jews  took  such  a  threatening  stand  that  the 
governor,  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  Jew 
Renewed  by  birth  and  a  son  of  the  alabareli 
Perse-  Alexander,  was  obliged  to  call  out  the 
cution.  Roman  troops  against  them.  Peace 
was  restored  only  after  much  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  18,  §  7).  A  few  years  later, 
after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  a  serious 
revolt,  instigated  by  the  Sicarii  in  Alexandria,  was 
suppressed  by  the  more  considerate  element  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Nevertheless,  the  governor,  Lu¬ 
pus,  thought  it  advisable,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  close  the  one  at  Leontop- 
olis  (“  B.  J.  ”  vii.  10).  The  great  revolt  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews  under  Trajan  (114-117)  was  attended  by 
enormous  loss  of  life.  At  first  the  Jews  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Greeks,  who  in  a  battle  outside  the 
gates  of  Alexandria  were  beaten  and  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  into  the  city;  but  here  they  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  massacred  the  Jewish  inhabitants.* 
Notwithstanding  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
views  of  life  held  by  the  Jews  and  the  pagans,  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  did  not  fail  to  impress  a  pe¬ 
culiar  stamp  upon  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews.  Indeed,  the  commingling 
of  the  Jewish  religious  teachings  with  the  spirit 
of  Hellenism  nowhere  went  so  far  as  in  that  city; 
though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  remained  true, 
in  all  essentials,  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

Of  this  statement  there  are  many 
Hellenism  convincing  confirmations.  Like  their 
Influences  brethren  in  Palestine,  they  assembled 
Judaism,  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  for  the  other  religious  services.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Philo,  there  were  many  synagogues 
(rcpoGEvxai)  scattered  throughout  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  by  him  as  being  es¬ 
pecially  large  and  magnificent  (“  De  Legatione  ad  Ca- 
jum,  ”  §  20 ;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  568).  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  same  synagogue  which  is  described  in  the  rab¬ 
binical  writings  as  being  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  large  basilica.  It  contained  seventy-one  golden 
chairs  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  elders. 
In  the  center  was  a  wooden  platform,  upon  which 
stood  the  liazan,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
blessing,  gave  the  signal  with  a  flag  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  respond  with  the  Amen.  The  worshipers 
were  not  indiscriminately  seated,  but  were  separated 
according  to  their  respective  trades  (Tosef.,  Suk.  iv. 


“  De  Legatione  ad  Cajum  ”  (compare  “Ant.”  xviii.  S,  §  1).  The 
recently' discovered  papyri  throw  further  light  on  this  subject. 
They  show  how  Claudius  punished  the  instigators  of  the  perse¬ 
cution.  Philo  mentions  Isidorus  and  Lampon  as  the  two  worst 
agitators  1“  Contra  Flaccum,”  §§  4, 15-17).  Both  were  ordered 
to  Rome  by  Claudius ;  and  in  a  solemn  council,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  senators  and  sixteen  of  consular  rank,  they  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  This  appears  from  a  papyrus 
text,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  carefully  published  by 
Th.  Reinach  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  1895,  xxxi.  161-178).  From 
a  casual  remark  in  another  papyrus  relating  to  events  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  it  appears  that  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  (“The  Oxvrhvnchus  Papyri,”  ed.  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
part  I.,  1898,  No.  33;  Deissmann,  “  Theologische  Literaturzei- 
tung,”  1898,  cols.  602-606).  .  . 

*  These  events  are  recorded  by  Eusebius  (“  Hist.  Eecl.”  iv.  2 ; 
“Chronicon,”  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  164  ct  scq. ;  “Orosius,”  vii.  12; 
the  statement  also  in  Yer.  Suk.  v.  i,  concerning  a  massacre 
caused  by  Trajan,  must  refer  to  these  events.  Compare  Deren- 
bourg,  “  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Palestine,”  pp.  410-412).  The 
city  itself  must  have  suffered  considerably  from  these  conten¬ 
tions,  for  Hadrian  found  it  necessary  to  restore  it  in  great  part 
(Eusebius,  “  Chronicon  ”) . 


ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  198;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  i.).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  also 
observed  the  new  moon  and  the  annual  festivities  in 
the  same  manner  as  did  the  other  Jews.  Two  feasts 
peculiar  to  the  Alexandrians  are  casually  mentioned ; 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Greek  (Philo,  “Vita  Mosis,”  ii.  §  7;  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  140  et  seq .),  and  a  second  in  celebration 
of  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  elephants. 
Yery  little  reliable  information  is  at  hand  concerning 
the  part  taken  by  the  Alexandrians  in  the  cult  of  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis.  It  is  probable  that  they 
offered  sacrifices  there  without  in  the  least  neglect¬ 
ing  their  duties  toward  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Philo  remarks  incidentally  that  he  himself  proceeded 
to  the  paternal  sanctuary  (in  Jerusalem)  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  pray  and  to  sacrifice  (“  De  Providentia  ” ;  Eu¬ 
sebius,  “Praeparatio  Evangelica,”  VIII.  xiv.  64,  ed. 
Gaisford;  according  to  the  Armenian  translation 
in  Aucher,  “Pliilonis  Judafi  Sermones  Tres,”  etc., 

p.  116).* 

Although  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  was  so 
faithfully  followed,  "the  Jews  of  Alexandria  never¬ 
theless  imbibed,  to  a  great  degree,  the  culture  of 
the  Greeks.  Not  many  generations  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  community,  the  Torah  was  translated 
into  Greek  (perhaps  under  Ptolemy  II. ;  at  all  events 
not  much  later).  It  was  read  in  Greek  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  ;  indeed  this  was  the  language 

Greek  in  chiefly  used  in  the  service  (Schurer, 
the  Ritual.  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  93-95).  Greek 
must,  therefore,  have  been  the  vernac¬ 
ular  of  the  lower  classes  also.  The  better  classes 
studied  Greek  literature  in  the  schools,  and  read  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  tragic  poets,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
This  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
naturally  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  They  became  Greeks  without, 
however,  ceasing  to  be  Jews. 

The  philosophers  whose  views  were  accepted  by 
a  few  of  the  highly  educated  Jews  were  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  the  Stoics.  Under  such  influences  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  produced  an  extensive  and 
varied  literature.  They  wrote  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  well  as  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Apolo¬ 
getics  and  polemics  against  the  heathen  found  an 
important  place  in  their  literature,  for  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  camps  was  fought  out  also  in  the 
literaiy  arena.  Distinguished  Alexandrian  literati 
attacked  Judaism  very  bitterly  (Manetlm  [or  Mane- 
thon],  Lysimaclius,  Clnuremon,  and  Apion).  The 
Jews,  on  their  side,  conducted  their  defense  chiefly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  sublimity  of 
their  faith  and  the  grandeur  of  its  history.  They 
sometimes  took  the  offensive,  and  disclosed  the 
inanity  of  idolatry  and  the  ethical  evils  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  exhorting  and  admonishing  the  heathen  popu¬ 
lation  to  conversion.  Their  favorite  method  was  to 
attribute  such  admonitory  utterances  to  pagan  au¬ 
thorities,  particularly  the  highly  venerated  Sibyl 
(see  Hellenic  Literature  and  also  Sibylline 
Oracles). 

The  constant  daily  contact  of  the  lower  class  of 
Jews  with  the  pagans  in  Alexandria  resulted  in  the 
absorption  of  many  superstitions.  Antony  the  less  in¬ 
telligent,  Jewish  and  pagan  witchcraft  joined  hands, 
as  did  Jewish  faith  and  Greek  philosophy  among  the 
more  enlightened  (Schurer,  “  Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  294- 
304).  This  blending  of  religious  ideas  prevailed 


*  According  to  the  Mishnah  Hallah,  iv.10,  the  Alexandrians  also 
brought  their  Hallah  to  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  Some 'Alexandrian  Jews  submitted  various  legal  ques¬ 
tions  to  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  (Neg.  xiv.^13 ;  Niddah,  69o 
et  seq. ;  compare  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Tan.”  i.  185-187, 1884). 
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more  02-  less  Avlierever  Jew-s  and  Gentiles  came  into 

direct  contact,  but  was  especially  strong  and  marked 
in  Alexandria  (Hadrian,  “Letter  to 
Blending-  of  Servian  us  ” ;  in  Vopiscus,  “Vita  Sa- 
Religious  turnini,  ”  cliap.  viii. ;  in  the  “  Scriptores 
Ideas.  Historic  Augustas,”  ed.  Peter,  1S65, 
ii.  209).  In  spite  of  all  this,  Judaism 
retained  its  peculiar  characteristics  even  here.  From 
Philo’s  intimation  that  because  of  the  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretation,  many  had  failed  to  give  due  value  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Law,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  large  numbers  of  Jews  habitually  broke  the  Law. 
Philo  himself  affords  proof  that  even  those  who  most 
favored  the  allegorical  interpretation  still  kept  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture  (“De  Migratione  Abraham,” 
§16;  ed.  Mangey,  i.  450).  A  certain  laxity  may 
indeed  have  obtained  in  some  quarters;  but  in  its 
essential  points,  the  law  was  everywhere  observed 
by  the  Hellenizing  Jews  as  long  as  they  remained 
within  the  pale  of  the  synagogue. 

It  may  be  well  to  append  here  whatever  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  Samaritans  in  Alexandria  and 
in  Egypt  (compare  Juynboll,  “Com- 
Samari-  mentarii  in  Historiam  Gentis  Samari¬ 
tans.  tame,  ”  pp.  38-41,  43-45,  Leyden,  1846). 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
settled  Samaritans  in  the  Tliebaid  (“Ant.”  xi.  8, 

§  6,  end).  At  the  time  Ptolemy  I.,  Lagi,  con¬ 
quered  Palestine,  he  took  with  him  many  prisoners, 
not  from  Judea  or  Jerusalem  alone,  but  also  from  Sa¬ 
maria  and  from  those  living  near  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  settled  them  in  Egypt  (“Ant.”  xii.  1).  In  a 
papyrus  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.,  mention  is  made  of  a  village  called  Sama¬ 
ria  in  central  Egypt  (“The  Flinders-Petrie  Papyri,” 
part  ii.,  ed.  by  Mahaffy,  pp.  [141  2,  [88]  9,  [93]  4, 
[94]  22,  [96]  12,  Dublin,  1893).  During  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  the  Jews  and  Samar¬ 
itans  in  Egypt  are  said  to  have  brought  before  the 
king  a  dispute  as  to  which  was  the  true  center  of 
worship,  Jerusalem  or  Gerizim  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3,  §4; 
compare  xii.  1,  end).  The  existence  of  the  Samaritans 
in  Egypt  is  also  implied  in  letters  of  the  emperors 
Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  to  the  pne- 
fectus  Augustalis  (“  Codex  Theodosianus,”  ed.  Hsenel, 
xiii.  5,  IS).  It  can  further  be  proved  that  they  lived 
there  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  till  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (see  J uynboll,  pp.  43-45 ;  Heidenheim, 

“  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Samaritaner  [in  AE  gyp  ten]  aus 
einem  Ilandschriftlichen  Reisejournale  aus  dem  15. 
Jalirhundert”  in  “  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Deutscli- 
und  Englisch-Theolog.  Forsclmng  u.  Kritik,”  1867, 
iii.  354-356 ;  Brull,  “  Die  Samaritaner  in  Kairo  ”  in 
Briill’s  “  Jahrb. ”  1885,  vii.  43-45).  For  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  Jews  in  Alexandria  in  medieval  times,  see 
Egypt.  E.  Sen. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT  —  Modern  :  The 

Jewish  community  of  Alexandria,  numbering  (in 
1900)  10,000  persons,  is  governed  by  an  elective  body 
of  prominent  men  called  the  “Community”  This 
body  numbers  sixteen  members,  four  being  elected 
annually  to  serve  for  four  years;  only  those  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  congregational  treasury  have  the  right 
to  elect.  The  amount  qualifying  for  the  voting; 
privilege  ranges  from  £1  (85)  to  £10  (850)  annually^ 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Organiza-  individual.  The  constitution  and  b}r- 
tion.  laws  of  the  community  are  registered 
with  the  Austrian  government.  The 
Communita  has  entire  control  of  the  finances  and 
affairs  of  the  several  congregations,  making  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  natives  and  foreigners,  or  between 
Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim.  In  the  year  1899  there 


■were  <1  i  s-fc-rf I2 1 1  to d  at  Passover  1  _  TOO  kilos  <3  400 

pounds)  of  mazzot.  The  Communita  is  called  upon 
almost  every  week  to  provide  means  of  transport 
for  poor  travelers.  For  such  cases  of  illness  as  do 
not  need  hospital  treatment,  it  maintains  in  the  city 
a  dispensary  with  attendant  physicians. 

The  revenues  of  the  community  are  derived  from 
synagogue  dues  and  offerings,  burial  fees,  and  the 
tax  on  “  kosher-meat,  ”  as  wTell  as  from  real  estate 
and  the  dowry  tax.  All  ecclesiastical  matters  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  rabbi. 

A  printing-house  was  founded  in  1874  by  Hayyim 
Mizrahi,  from  which  numerous  prayer-books,  ser¬ 
mons,  and  responsa,  and  many  volumes  in  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  European  languages  have 
been  issued.  In  equipment  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  work  it  bears  comparison  with  the  best  European 
presses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  blood  accusation  of 
March,  1881  (see  Fornaraki  Affair),  which  threat¬ 
ened  for  a  time  the  peace  of  the  community,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory.  They  are  under  no  special  restrictions.  Their 
trade  is  with  Europe  in  general,  and  with  England  in 
particular.  Many  of  them  are  bankers  and  capital¬ 
ists;  while  merchants,  commercial  travelers,  scribes, 
and  artisans  are  numerous  among  them.  They  are 
also  represented  among  the  lawyers  and  officials  of 
the  courts.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Jew's  of 
Alexandria  represent  many  tongues.  They  are  of 
various  nationalities,  and  include  Syrians,  Turks, 
Rumanians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Frenchmen,  with  all  the  diverse  characteristics 
and  customs  of  each  nation. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  Mediterranean  highway, 
Alexandria  always  has  a  large  transient  population 
of  poor  Jewish  emigrants,  going  east  or  west,  and 
these  often  are  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  resources  of 
the  community. 

The  synagogues  are:  (1)  “Keneset  Eliyahu,”  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  recognized  as  the  sy  nagogue  of  the 
community,  and  so  called  because  it  is  said  that  the 
Prophet  dwelt  on  that  spot  for  some 

Syna-  time.  In  the  year  1487  Rabbi  Obadiah 

gogues.  da  Bertinoro  visited  Alexandria  on  his 
journey  from  Italy  to  Jerusalem,  and 
referred  to  this  synagogue,  stating  that  there  were 
about  twenty -five  Jewish  families  in  the  city,  and 
two  ancient  synagogues,  in  the  smaller  of  which  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  Elijah  the  prophet)  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity  worshiped.  About  the  year  1870,  prominent 
men  of  the  community  set  about  restoring  this  relic  of 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  now"  an  elegantly  appointed  build¬ 
ing  with  marble  pillars  and  pavement,  glass  window's, 
and  modern  sittings.  The  women’s  gallery  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  building  is 
situated  in  a  well-kept  garden  or  park.  One-storied 
houses  face  both  sides  of  the  park ;  and  into  these  sick 
persons,  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  are  taken  in 
the  belief  that  miracles  are  performed  there  by  the 
prophet  Elijah.  This  synagogue  is  well  attended 
by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community :  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  as  many  as  five  hundred  persons 
worship  there.  Alongside  is  a  large  hall  where  fu¬ 
neral  services  are  held. 

(2)  The  chief  synagogue  in  Alexandria  is  known 
as  the  “  Zeradel.  ”  Its  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  a 
stone  slab  inserted  in  one  of  its  walls,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription  in  square  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters:  “I,  Judah,  son  of  R.  Saul  of  Spain  (unto  vdiom 
be  peace),  bought  this  site  and  built  this  synagogue 
for  the  welfare  of  my  soul  and  the  souls  of  my  fam¬ 
ily,  in  the  year  1311  after  the  destruction.  ...” 
The  remainder  is  obliterated  by  decay.  The  lowest 
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line  reads  -  “  These  isillai-s  and  tlae  lintel  came  from 

the  door  of  the  sanctuary  .  .  .  and  tills  is  tnc  door 

.  .  to  support  it  upon  them  .  .  .  for  a  memorial.  ” 
A  particular  treasure  of  this  sjmagogue  is  a  He¬ 
brew  Bible  in  elegantly  written  square  characters, 
the  work  of  a  veritable  artist.  Each  column  or  page 
is  surrounded  with  elaborate  ornamentation  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Masora,  both  “ Great  ”  and  “  Small,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  most  microscopic  Hebrew  letters,  which 
are  legible  only  witli  a  magnifying-glass ;  the  read¬ 
ings  of  Ben- Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  are  also  given. 
The  last  page  bears  the  inscription,  “  The  property 
of  David  ha-Kohen,  called  Kutina,  5127  ”  (1867).  The 
name  of  the  writer  and  date  are  unknown.  There  is 
also  a  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  early  prophets, 
written  upon  parchment  of  larger  size,  of  about  the 
same  period.  Both  these  valuable  manuscripts  are 
jealously  guarded,  and  are  taken  from  the  ark  only 
upon  the  annual  festival  of  the  “Rejoicing  of  the 
Law,  ”  to  be  borne  around  the  synagogue  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Procession  of  the  Scrolls.  In  1880  this  syna¬ 
gogue  was  repaired  and  restored. 

(3)  A  synagogue  named  “  ‘Azuz  date  unknown, 
smaller  in  size  than  the  “  Zeradel.  ”  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  the  following:  (4)  The  Pranks’  (that 
is,  the  European  Spanish)  synagogue,  founded  in 
1840.  The  building  is  hired,  not  owned,  by  the  con¬ 
gregation.  (5)  A  hired  room  used  as  a  bet  ha-midrash 
(college)  and  a  synagogue  by  the  Moroccan  Jews. 
(6)  A  bet  ha-midrash  named  after  Jedidiah,  a  former 
rabbi  of  the  city.  (7)  The  Gohar  synagogue  founded 
by  Elijah  Gohar.  (8)  Two  halls  hired  by  the  Ashke¬ 
nazi  Jews  for  worship  according  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  rite.  (9)  The  Menasce  synagogue,  founded  in 
1878  by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce :  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing  with  marble  ark,  pillars,  and  pavement,  costing 
about  £8,000  (§40,000).  It  is  supported  by  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  two  bouses  set  apart  by  the  Baron  for  this 
purpose.  In  1900  the  president  was  M.  J oseph  Tilche, 
who  has  so  carefully  managed  the  funds  derived  from 
the  synagogue  offerings  and  fees  that  the  interest 
received  from  their  investment  is  sufficient  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  school  connected  with  it. 
(10)  A  synagogue,  projected  by  Abraham  Green,  to 
be  erected  in  a  suburb  where  there  has  been  a  steady 
settlement  of  Jews  for  the  past  twenty -five  years. 
The  hall  hitherto  hired  for  prayer-meetings  becom¬ 
ing  too  small,  M.  Green  purchased  (1900)  a  site  in  a 
suitable  location  and  will  erect  a  building  to  cost 
about  £5,000  (§25,000). 

The  community  possesses  several  schools,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  those  conducted  upon  modern 
lines,  the  children  of  the  upper-  and 

Schools,  middle-class  Jews  attend  the  Christian 
private  schools  of  the  city.  The  most 
important  Jewish  schools  are  (1)  that  established 
by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£5,000  (§25,000).  This  is  pleasantly  situated  in  am¬ 
ple  grounds.  In  1900  it  had  160  pupils,  who  re¬ 
ceived  free  education  in  the  Pentateuch  and  secular 
subjects.  French,  Arabic  (the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try),  and,  of  course,  Hebrew  were  taught.  The  di¬ 
rector  was  Joseph  Tilche ;  and  associated  with  him 
was  M.  Solomon  Barda.  School  materials  are  sup¬ 
plied  gratuitously  to  the  pupils,  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  from  the  receipts  of  the  Menasce  synagogue. 
Needy  pupils  receive  clothing  twice  a  year.  (2)  A 
Talmud  Torali  school,  called  the  Agliion  School, 
established  about  the  year  1880  by  the  brothers 
Moses  and  Isaac  Aghion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Menasce  School  was  unable  for  want  of  room  to 
accommodate  all  applicants.  On  the  death  of  these 
brothers  their  children  set  aside  20,000  fr.  (§8,900) 
as  a  sinking-fund  for  its  support;  and  Moses  Jacob 


A  gave  an  additional  sum  of  20,000  fr.  for  a 

SOllOOl  for  girls.  In  1WQ  there  vere  aborts  sso  pu- 

pils,  of  both  sexes,  who  received  free  education  in 
religion,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Arabic.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  and  expenses  for  materials  amount  to  £880 
(§4,400)  annually;  clothing-supplies,  shoes,  etc.,  cost 
£160  (§800)  more.  (3)  Other  small  elementary  schools 
teaching  the  Pentateuch,  prayer-book,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grades  of  their  pupils.  (4)  A  school  estab¬ 
lished  about  1896  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  for  boys  and  girls,  at  which  a  moderate  charge 
was  made  for  tuition.  In  its  first  year  the  school  was 
attended  by  more  than  200  boys  and  150  girls ;  but 
owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  staff,  due 
to  a  dearth  of  capable  teachers,  the  attendance  fell 
rapidly.  French,  English,  and  Arabic  were  taught,  as 
well  as  Hebrew  and  religious  subjects;  the  girls  were 
instructed  additionally  in  sewing.  A  new  teacher  was 
secured  in  1900;  and  there  was  then  every  indication 
of  a  return  of  the  school’s  original  prosperity. 

A  number  of  eleemosynary  institutions  have  been 
founded  in  the  community,  and  of  these  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  most  important:  (1)  An  as- 
Charitable  sociation,  “‘Ezrat  Ahim,”  to  aid  poor 

Institu-  and  deserving  Israelites,  which  ex- 
tions.  pends  annually  £700  (§3,500)  in  dona¬ 
tions  of  money,  flour,  and  meat.  It  is 
supported  by  370  members,  who  contribute  three 
francs  or  more  monthly.  The  president  is  Abramino 
Tilche,  and  its  secretary  Zemah  Amram,  a  son  of 
Rabbi  Nathan  Amram.  (2)  The  association  “  Berit 
Abraham,”  founded  about  1880,  extends  assistance 
in  obstetric  cases  among  the  poor,  who  receive  med¬ 
ical  attendance  and  small  grants  of  money.  It  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  (3)  The  so¬ 
ciety  “Haklmasat  Orliim”  (Care  of  Strangers)  — 
founded,  1882,  to  assist  poor  travelers:  it  hires  a 
house  as  a  “refuge”  and  shelters  and  feeds  them 
during  their  sojourn.  It  was  established  by  sub¬ 
scription,  but  is  now  maintained  by  the  Order  of 
B’ne  B’rith.  (4)  The  Order  of  B’ne  BTith,  the  well- 
known  Jewisli-American  order,  was  established  here 
in  1892,  with  a  membership  of  150.  It  opened  a 
trade-school  which,  however,  gradually  declined  and 
has  now  only  a  feeble  support.  (5)  In  1885  a  Dowry 
Association  was  established,  to  assist  eight  poor  girls 
annually,  with  a  dowry  of  500  fr.  (§97.50)  each.  When 
the  annual  outlay  of  4,000  fr.  (§780)  was  no  longer 
easily  obtained  from  the  membership  —  though,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  of  population,  the  number  of 
deserving  candidates  had  increased  —  Joseph  Tilche 
and  Moses  Aziz  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  and  through  a  collection  amounting  to 
£6,000  (§30,000)  provided  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
secures  every  year  a  donation  of  £10  (§50)  to  each  of 
forty  maidens  on  her  wedding-day.  (6)  The  Me¬ 
nasce  Hospital  built  by  Baron  J.  L.  de  Menasce  and 
his  brother  Felix,  in  memory  of  their  father,  Bechor, 
is  a  spacious  edifice  with  ample  grounds,  situated 
outside  the  city  proper,  in  a  well-selected  location. 
The  building  and  appointments  cost  £5,000  (§25,000). 
Annual  expenses  are  30,000  fr.  (§5,850).  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  one-per-cent  tax,  levied  on  all  marriage 
dowries  of  £100  (§500)  and  over.  An  annual  enter¬ 
tainment  is  given  in  its  behalf.  The  hospital  is 
provided  with  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  (7)  A 
Home  for  the  Aged,  devoted  in  part  also  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  convalescents  from  the  Menasce  Hospital, 
who  frequently  need  more  care  and  nourishment 
than  their  own  homes  afford.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Green  Synagogue,  the  chief  rabbi 
took  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  attention  of  those 
assembled  to  the  matter.  A  subscription  was  taken 
up  at  once  and  headed  by  Baron  Jacques  de  Menasce, 
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the  president  of  the  community,  who  was  supported 
by  various  other  generous  members.  The  sum,  which 
amounted  to  £1,785  (§8,925),  has  been  augmented  by 
later  collections.  Aged  Hebrews  without  means  of 
support,  as  well  as  convalescents  from  the  hospital, 
are  thus  provided  for  in  this  real  “  Home  ” :  the  former 
for  life;  the  latter  until  they  have  regained  their 
strength.  E.  H. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Louisiana :  City  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Red  river,  360  miles  northwest  of  New 
Orleans.  The  foundation  of  a  Jewish  community 
in  Alexandria  took  place  in  1848  when  several  Jews 
settled  there.  The  total  Jewish  population  in  1900 
was  600,  or  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city.  Among  the  occupations  followed 
by  the  Jewish  citizens  are  banking,  brokerage,  and 
cotton-planting.  There  are  besides  a  number  of 
tradesmen  and  a  few  artisans.  The  congregation 
was  probably  founded  in  1864.  In  1866  a  benevolent 
association  was  established  here  by  the  Jews,  and 
four  years  later  (1870)  the  first  synagogue  was 
erected.  Other  institutions  were  founded  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years.  In  1882  a  Young  Men’s  He¬ 
brew  Association  was  established,  and  this  was 
followed  bjr  a  lodge  of  the  Order  of  B’ne  B’rith, 
which  received  its  charter  in  1884.  Further  advance 
in  the  development  of  the  community  was  marked 
by  the  opening  of  a  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class 
in  1890,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  in  1896.  The  following  were  rabbis 
of  the  community  of  Alexandria  from  its  foundation 
to  1900:  M.  Klein,  L.  Meyer,  J.  C.  M.  Chumaceiro, 
S.  Saft,  I.  Heineberg,  J.  Schreiber,  and  Alex.  Rosen- 
spitz.  J.  S.  R. 

ALEXANDRIAN  PHILOSOPHY :  While 
there  were  many  earlier  settlements  of  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  in  Egypt,  it  was  reserved  for  King  Ptolemy 
I.  to  establish  a  large  Jewish  colony  in  Alexandria, 
either  by  compulsory  deportation  or  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  voluntary  settlers,  and  thereby  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  historically  important  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Jewish  diaspora  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  If  Palestinian  Judaism,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  failed  to  maintain  rigid  barriers  against 
the  powerful  onslaught  of  Hellenism,  and  found  it 
could  not  restrain  the  tide  of  foreign  influences,  still 
less  could  this  distant  Alexandrian  colony  avoid  reck¬ 
oning  with  Greek  culture  and  intelligence.  Constant 
intercourse  with  non-Jews  would  alone  have  led  to 
the  abolition  of  many  religious  observances,  imprac¬ 
ticable  under  the  new  conditions,  and  so  have  brought 
about  a  species  of  adaptation,  voluntary  as  well 
as  involuntary,  leading,  moreover,  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  all  nationalist  and  separatist  conceptions  or 
prejudices. 

Although  such  influences  would  natural!  jr  first 
find  expression  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  ensuing  neglect  of  the  national 
language  and  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
higher  departments,  especially  literature,  could  not 
long  thereafter  escape  the  effect  of  this  contact  with 
foreign  culture.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I. ,  Greek 
writers  evince  a  keen  interest  in  Jewish  history  and 
Judaism.  And  the  latter  likewise,  on  its  side,  for  its 
own  edification  and  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  is 
soon  found  adopting  the  outward  forms  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Greek  translation  of 
Influence  of  the  Torah,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
Hellenism,  example  of  Jewisli-Hellenic  literature, 
arose  essentially,  no  doubt,  out  of  the 
religious  requirements  of  the  diaspora,  and  certainly 
had  not  that  exclusively  polemic  purpose  which  later 
legend  loves  to  see  in  it.  It  laid  the  foundation, 


however,  of  the  free  development  of  a  literature  no 
longer  bound  to  national  forms ;  and  in  addition  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  linguistic  material  for  such  development. 
Jewish  writers  soon  began  to  reproduce  and  amplify 
their  sacred  annals  in  the  approved  style  of  the  Greek 
historians.  The  oldest  fragment  of  the  Jewish  “  Sibyl¬ 
lines  ”  exemplified,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  b.c.,  the  imitation  of  Greek  poetical  forms. 
Various  attempts  in  epic  and  even  dramatic  form 
soon  followed.  According  to  some  critics,  indeed, 
the  “Sibyllines”  themselves  were  modeled  after  the 
considerably  older  fragments  of  Pseudo-Hecatams, 
likewise  composed  for  the  purposes  of  Jewish  prop¬ 
aganda  and  in  the  form  of  forged  poetical  “  extracts  ” 
(Sclitirer,  “Gescli.”  pp.  461  ei  seq.). 

It  took  a  long  time,  of  course,  for  Judaism,  under 
the  influence  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  altitudes  of  Greek  intellectual  life,  and 
to  recast  its  own  world-conceptions  in  the  molds  of 
Greek  philosophy.  One  can  readily  understand  that 
Judaism  felt  itself  powerfully  attracted  by  Greek 
philosophy.  Wellliausen  (“  I.  J.  G.  ”  pp.  217,  218)  has 
very  rightly  noted  how  the  intellectual  development 
of  Judaism,  with  its  tendency  to  become  a  purified 
monotheism,  moves  in  the  same  direction  toward 
which  Greek  thought  tends,  in  occupying  itself  with 
speculative  consideration  of  the  universe.  In  mono¬ 
theism,  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  God -idea  of  Greek 
philosophy,  the  Jew'  could  see  the  logical  result  and 
completion  of  that  which  his  own  great  prophets 
had  yearned  for  and  declared.  His  delight  in  the 
purity  of  the  Platonic  conception  of  God,  or  the  strict 
logic*of  the  Stoic  theodicy,  would  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  the  Platonic  transcendentalism  and 
the  Stoic  pantheism  the  living  personality  of  the 
Deity — a  self -understood  axiom  of  his  conception — 
was  w-ell-nigli  lost.  In  many  respects,  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  must  have  appeared  to  him  far  superior  to 
anything  wdiicli  the  Jewish  mind  had  ever  evolved. 
There,  in  Judaism,  wras  a  scheme  of  thought  con¬ 
centered  in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  and  to 
His  chosen  people.  Here  was  a  philosophy  which 
wras  not  only  a  theology  at  the  same  time,  but  winch, 
in  response  to  a  broader  interest  felt  nowr  by  Judaism 
too,  sought  to  penetrate  with  its  investigations  into 
every  department  of  the  universe  and 

Judaism  of  life.  There,  in  Judaism,  was  a  col- 
andHellen-  lection  of  sacred  books,  of  different 
ism.  ages  and  differing  view's;  a  discon¬ 
nected  mass  of  proverbial  wisdom ;  an 
abundance  of  ceremonial  usages  wfliieh  wTere  tending 
more  and  more  to  resolve  themselves  into  mere  un¬ 
intelligible  customs ;  a  system  of  casuistry  regulated 
more  by  ritual  than  by  ethical  considerations.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  wras  a  logical  system,  ruling  moral 
life  through  sound  and  noble  principles;  there,  a 
sacred  literature  written  in  popular  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  form,  without  regard  to  artistic  rules  or  lawrs 
of  logic;  here,  a  language  which  exhibited  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  centuries  of  artistic  development,  and  whose 
skilfully  constructed  periods  charmed  the  ear. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide 
just  viien  Judaism  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  s}rs- 
iematic  idea  of  the  universe  (cosmogonj^)  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  under  its  influence. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  a  perfect  adaptation  to  Greek 
philosophy,  not  to  the  adoption  of  a  few  stray  con¬ 
ceptions,  or  of  a  fewr  trite  commonplaces  of  prover¬ 
bial  wisdom.  Let  that  opinion  be  first  presented 
which  until  recently  was  the  generally  adopted  one 
(see  especially  Gfrorer  and  Diiline :  Zeller  and  Drum¬ 
mond  inaugurated  a  reaction  against  this  view, 
wfliicli  still,  however,  predominates  in  many  quar¬ 
ters).  According  to  this  theory,  Philo’s  philosophical 
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system  was  already  extant,  at  least  in  all  its  fun¬ 
damentals,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  Underlying  a 
large  portion  of  the  Jewish-Hellenic 
Supposed  literature,  this  philosophy  maintained 
Antiquity  itself  through  three  centuries  of  con- 
ofPhilonic  tinuous  tradition  and  then  found  in 
Method.  Philo  its  most  important,  though  not 
always  original,  exponent.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  this  system  are  the  following : 
the  strict  transcendence  of  God ;  the  resulting  neces¬ 
sary  interposition  of  “middle  causes”  between  God 
and  the  world  (whether  the  same  be  called  “Logos,” 
“Powers,”  or  “Wisdom”);  mystic  union  with  tlie 
Deity,  with  asceticism  as  the  means  thereunto; 
finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  by  means  of  which  the  truths  of  Greek  wisdom 
are  presupposed  and  demonstrated  to  be  the  true 
meaning  and  deeper  sense  of  the  divine  revelation. 

In  order  to  render  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
the  theory  of  the  religious  philosophy  underlying 
Hellenic  Judaism,  it  will  be  proper  to 
Review  review  the  several  products  of  the  lit- 
e  of  the  erature,  which  would  have  to  be  ex- 
Literature.  plained  under  this  assumption,  and 
particularly  to  notice  the  various  ob¬ 
jections  arising  against  it. 

(a)  Freudentlial,  in  opposing  the  statement  that  the 
Septuagint  is  the  oldest  exponent  of  Alexandrian 
religious  philosophy,  shows  that  a  whole  series  of 
general  terms  are  therein  employed,  not  in  the  mode 
of  philosophical  terminology,  but  quite  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  popular  use  of  the  words ;  and  that  the 
tendency  to  avoid  all  anthropomorphisms  does  not 
prove  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  ii.  205-222). 

(b)  Consideration  of  the  Greek  Esdras,  II  and  III 
Maccabees,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  “Sibyllines,” 
may  be  omitted,  because  only  scattered  resemblances 
have  been  claimed  in  them,  and  these,  upon  closer 
examination,  to  some  extent  disappear ;  and  because, 
for  the  earlier  periods,  only  the  last  two  can  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  any  service. 

(e)  Whatever  opinion  be  held  about  the  date  of 
the  “  Letter  of  Aristeas  ”  (probably  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century),  it  exhibits  evidences  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  only  the  most  trivial  views  and  conceptions. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  philosophical  system 
in  connection  with  it.  But  in  one  particular  it  is  very 
instructive. .  It  contains  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Jewish  dietary  laws,  such  as  is  repeated  in 
Philo,  Aristobulus,  and  Barnabas,  without  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  writers  had  made  use  of  Aristeas. 
From  this,  and  from  the  general  lack  of  independence 
in  Aristeas,  it  may  be  concluded  that  already  in  his 
time  the  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture  (and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  moralizing  interpretation  of  the  ritual 
laws)  was  extant.  Philo  himself  tells  us  that  herein 
he  had  tradition  before  him. 

{(1)  Aristobulus  would  indeed  be  a  witness  of  the 
greatest  weight,  even  though  a  solitary  one,  as  he 
would  prove,  not  indeed  the  existence  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  tradition,  but  at  least  the  possible  extension  of 
Greek  philosophical  influence  among  Alexandrian 
Jews  in  the  second  century  b.c.  But  if  Aristobulus 
is  a  Christian  forgery  of  the  second  century  (see 
Abistobulus) — though  this  is  denied  by  Scliiirer  and 
many  other  scholars — he  can  not  be  adduced  as  a 
witness. 

(e)  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  betrays  the 
fact  that  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  had  greatly 
influenced  him.  But  he  rather  disproves  the  theory 
of  the  existence  of  a  definite  traditional  system.  For, 
Plough  he  shows  himself  closely  akin  mentally  to 
Philo  in  general  tendency,  in  fundamentals  (as,  e.(j. , 
I.— 24 


Bois  demonstrates),  he  exhibits  quite  remarkable  di¬ 
vergences  from  him.  He  is  totally  unaware  of  Philo ’s 
chief  doctrines ;  and  his  few  utterances  concerning  the 
Logos  go  no  further  than  the  Old  Testament  use  of 
the  word.  These  divergences  are  of  so  much  the  less 
importance  as  the  book  seems  to  have  been  written 
only  a  short  time  before  Philo,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it. 

(/)  Those  who  explain  Essenism  as  arising  not 
from  an  internal  Jewish  origin  and  development,  but 
from  the  influence  of  Orphic  communities,  can  only 
claim  for  it  the  adoption  of  the  Orphic  mode  of  life 
and  Orphic  ritual.  That  it  sprang  from  Greek  philo¬ 
sophical  influence  can  at  least  not  be  proved.  The 
Pythagorean  circles,  from 'which  some  authorities  in¬ 
sist  on  tracing  many  Essenic  usages  and  notions,  pos¬ 
sessed  no  philosophical  system  whatever  to  transmit. 

What  is  told  about  the  allegorical  in- 
Not  from  terpretation  of  Scripture  by  the  Es- 
Essenism.  senes  leads  no  further  than  what  is 
stated  above  concerning  the  “  Letter  of 
Aristeas.  ”  The  mere  existence  of  an  esoteric  wisdom, 
and  the  little  one  hears  of  it,  do  not  permit  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  it  arose  in  essentials  from  any  body  of  tra¬ 
ditional  philosophy ;  nor  are  its  teachings  indicated 
in  any  extant  work,  such  as  Kohler  lately  attempted 
to  show  in  his  essay  on  “The  Testament  of  Job” 
(“  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,”  pp.  264- 
388).  The  same  conclusion  holds  concerning  the 
Therapeuta?,  that  neither  the  connection  of  this  sect 
with  the  Essenes,  nor  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
can  be  proved.  Great  caution  must  always  be  ob¬ 
served  in  making  use  of  the  biased  and  Hellenic-col¬ 
ored  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

It  is  evident  that  violence  has  been  done  to  texts, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  testify  for  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  Freudentlial  effectively  pointed  out  the 
arbitrariness  of  this  procedure,  and  rightly  showed 
that  such  testimony,  in  point  of  fact,  presented  rather 
a  motley  picture,  tinged  by  the  most  divergent  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  conceptions  (“Die  Flavius 
Josephus  Beigelegte  Sclirift  liber  die  Herrschaft  der 
Vernunft,  ”  pp.  38,  39,  109,  Breslau,  1869). 

General  considerations  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
the  improbability  of  the  construction  of  a  definite 
system  by  Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophy.  Both 
this  philosophy  in  general  and  Philo,  its  chief  repre¬ 
sentative,  show  an  admixture  of  Pla- 
Platonic  tonism  with  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  ele- 
Elements  ments,  quite  similar  to  the  systems 
Present,  of  the  later  Platonists  (see  Freuden- 
tlial,  “ Der Platoniker  Albinas,”  Berlin, 
1879).  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  Philo  drew 
upon  Platonism  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  For  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  embodied  the  identical 
admixture  of  diverse  elements  accepted  by  the  later 
Platonists.  To  make  the  latter  dependent  upon 
Philo,  as  former  writers  have  attempted  to  do,  is 
impossible. 

The  genesis  of  Philo’s  attempt  to  harmonize  Bib¬ 
lical  revelation  and  Greek  philosophy  is  only  intelli¬ 
gible,  if  he  is  considered  to  have  based  it,  not  upon 
a  Platonism  of  his  own  construction,  but  upon  the 
eclectic  Platonism  of  his  day,  as  he  learned  it  per¬ 
haps  from  Areius,  Didymus,  and  Potamon.  This 
eclectic  Platonism,  like  the  kindred  syncretism  of 
Aristobulus  (inconceivable  in  the  second  century 
b.c.),  presupposes  the  approximation  of  the  Middle 
Stoa  to  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  views,  a  breaking 
down  of  all  scholastic  barriers,  demonstrable  also  in 
the  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  of  the  first  century. 
Such  an  admixture  would  only  be  possible,  at  the 
earliest,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  and 
it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  eclectic  spirit  of  that 
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a<re  Against  placing  this  movement  as  early  as  the 
third  century  B.C.,  the  fact  obtains  that  philosophy 
held  no  firm  footing  in  Alexandria  until  a  considei 

ably  later  period.  . 

Before  Philo  there  had  existed  a  more  or  less 
powerful  leavening  of  the  Jewish-Hellemc  litera¬ 
ture  by  Greek  philosophy,  not  necessarily  limited 
in  its  effects  to  literary  productions  in ^exa»dna. 
But  it  is  only  in  connection  with  Philo  that  an  ac¬ 
tual  system  can  be  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
any  Jewish-philosophical  school  m  Alexandria,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  heathen  philosophers  should  rather 
be  considered  to  have  been  Philo  sforerunneis.  One 
may  speak  of  his  Jewish  forerunners,  of  couise,  but 
the  term  can  mean  only  those  who  followed  a  simi¬ 
lar  method  of  Biblical  interpretation  with  regaid  to 
certain  loose  and  disconnected  philosophical  ideas, 
and  who  were  not  exponents  of  any  complete  sj  s- 
tem  of  interpretation  (Cohn,  “Philo  von  Alexan¬ 
dria  ”  in  “Neue  Jahrbiicher,”  1898,  1.  014-540,  5^o 
et  sea  )  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  there 
existed  an  allegorical  method  of  Scripture  exposi¬ 
tion,  consisting  in  the  main,  probably,  of  a  m°rali- 
zing,  paraphrastic  interpretation  of  ritual  law  s,  lon& 

6  F  before  Philo.  Philo  lnmselt  refers  to 

Philo  and  such.  He  protests  (“He  Migration 

the  Ex-  Abrahami,”  89  et  seq.)  against  those 
tremists.  who  regarded  the  precepts  as  mere 
symbols  of  truths,  accepting  which 
they  refused  obedience  to  the  literal  precept  Be¬ 
cause  the  Sabbath  points  out  the  working  of  the 
creative  power  in  the  unformed,  and  the  impose  of 
the  formed,  universe;  or  because  the  festivals  are 
types  of  rejoicing  and  of  gratitude  to  God ;  or  because 
circumcision  symbolizes  the  uprooting  of  lusts  and 
passions,  these  ordinances  are  not  by  any  means 
to  be  neglected  as  such.  Adopting  thus  a  two¬ 
fold  meaning  for  Scripture,  Philo  stands  between 
the  extremists  of  both  sides-tliose  who  recognize 
only  the  deeper  meaning,  and  those  who  beheve  m 

the  letter  only,  of  the  Law.  The  latter  of  these  lie 
frequently  reproves.  And  though  he  may  have  in¬ 
deed  chosen  his  illustrations  not  from  any  predeces¬ 
sors  but  out  of  his  own  consideration  of  the  subject 
(see’  the  important  passage,  “De  Cn'cumcismne, 
i  .  ii.  211),  he  himself  testifies  that  he  had  foie 
runners  in  the  art  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  and 
that  their  method  was  determined  by  philosophical 
influence  is  in  itself  quite  probable.  In  the  passage 
“De  Abrahamo, ”  xx.  20,  Philo  mentions  allegonsts 
who  had  interpreted  the  whole  history  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  as  a  moral  allegory.  In  De  Specialibus 
Leo-ibus  ”  iii.  82,  829,  he  gives  a  philosophical  alle- 
gorization  of  Deut.  xxv.  11  et  seq.,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  venerable  men  who  consider  most  of  the  uttei- 
ances  of  the  Law  to  be  “manifest  symbols  of  things 
invisible,  and  hints  of  things  inexpressible. 

ALmv  attempts,  tlieru  to  expound  tlie  -LaW  alle- 

gorically  ana  to  reaa 

philosophy  had  been  made  before  Philo.  I  hat 
such,  however,  were  the  expressions  of  any  regular 
system  of  world-conception  at  all  resembling  a  full- 
fledged  philosophy  can  not  be  shown,  and  is.  im¬ 
probable.  Philo  borrowed  a  few  such  expositions ; 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  adopted  the  greater 
part  (Dahne,  LcA.  69).  What  has  been  said  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  denial  that  any  influence  whatever 
was  exercised  bv  philosophy  over  Hellenic  Judaism, 
but  only  as  negativing  the  existence  of  any  system¬ 
atic  and  well-defined  school  of  Jewish-Alexandnan 
thought  The  degree  in  which  this  influence  was 
exercised,  and  in  what  directions,  will  perhaps  be 
best  exhibited  by  the  consideration  of  the  two  books 
which  are  acknowledged  to  show  it  most  markedly, 


the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  IV  Maccabees.  The 
personification  of  Wisdom  had  its  origin  of  course 
in  the  Jewish  mind  (compare  Proy .  i.  2°-38),  but 
in  the  delineation  of  its  characteristics  and  effects 
Stoic  materials  are  considerably  employed.  Wisdom 
is  represented  as  equivalent  to  the  Stoic  irvev/ia\  like 

1  it,  Wisdom  permeates  the  universe 

The  Wis-  as  the  original  Divine  Power.  And 
dom  of  though  the  predominant  religious  bent 
Solomon,  of  the  author  decks  Wisdom  out  with 
a  multitude  of  moral  attributes,  many 
of  them  betray  the  effects  of  Stoic  materialism.  He 
does  not  consider  the  problem  whether  God  s  wis¬ 
dom  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  or  whether  it  lias 
an  independent  existence.  The  Logos  plays  a  veiy 
insignificant  part  beside  Wisdom;  the  latter,  and 
not,"  as  in  Stoic  fashion,  the  Logos,  being  considered 
the  source  of  all  human  reason.  What  is  said  of  the 
Loo-os  (Wisdom,  ix.  1,  xii.  9,  12,  xvm.  lo)  is  based 
far  more  completely  on  Biblical  foundations  than  is 
Philo’s  philosophy;  and  how  vaguely  the  Logos  is 
conceived  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  to  it  is  as¬ 
signed  equal  value  with  Wisdom,  and  that  in  xv  . 
26  the  p?wa  -&£ov  (divine  word)  appeals  with  icle 
tical  functions.  To  these  ingredients  must  be  added 
the  Platonic  conceptions  of  formless  mattei  (xi.  17), 
of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  (vm.  19,  J)),  of  the 
body  as  a  clog  upon  the  soul ;  the  four  cardinal  vn- 
tues  the  Euhemerus-like  criticism  of  polytheism 
(xiv!  15-21),  and  the  adoption  of  Epicurean  views  m 
the  description  of  the  godless  (ii.  8-8;  see  Lsener, 

“Epicurea,”  p.  227).  ^  . 

The  author  of  IV  Maccabees  presents  very  faint 
reflexes  of  philosophical  influence  in  Ins  concm- 
tion  of  the  divine  beings  and  attributes,  but  Ins 
psychological  and  ethical  utterances  are  strongly 
1  y  colored  by  the  later  Stoa.  In  Ins  con¬ 

i' V  Macca-  sideration  of  the  emotions,  for  instance, 
bees.  he  is  quite  a  Stoic  —  they  are  to  him 
independent  of  the  intellect  — also  m 
his  theory  of  a  material  soul,  in  his  intellectualism, 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  virtues  Nor  are  sugges¬ 
tions  of  other  philosophical  schools  altogether  want¬ 
ing;  his  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  tinged  with  Grecian  thought. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  either  the 
“Wisdom  of  Solomon”  is  a  forerunner  of  Plnlo  or 
that  IV  Maccabees  is  a  disciple  of  Ins  school.  .  I  hey 
are  both  quite  independent,  and  have  nothing,  m 
common  with  Philo’s  characteristic  metaphysics. 
If  their  intermediary  Wisdom  reminds  one  at  times 
of  Philo’s  intermediary  Logos,  a  strong  argument 
against  the  resemblance  is  the  fact  that  they  are  _ es¬ 
sentially  different  beings,  with  only  partially  sinnlai 
attributes  and  influence.  Philosophy  is  heie  only 
forcibly  interjected  into  the  original  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  and  shows  it,  even  externally, 
so  to  speak,  by  taking  up  very  little  room  in  it.  A 


firm  xeli"  ious  consciousness  fsa/r-  outweighs  any  mere 

philosophical  interest:  the  national  conception  or  tnc 
divine  rule  of  the  universe,  fortified  by  historical 
reflection,  permits  only  scanty  consideration  of  mere 
speculative  questions.  Accordingly,  only  passing 
references  are  found  herein,  only  scattered  compo¬ 
nents  of  Greek  philosophy;  and  other  writings  of 
Jewisli-Hellenic  philosophy,  now  lost  woukl  piob- 
ably  have  given  no  more.  Many  works  bef oi  e  Philo  s 
time  may  indeed  have  exercised  a  species  of  prepara¬ 
tory  or  pioneer  influence,  providing  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Jewish  mind  both  philosophical  Prob¬ 
lems  and  a  strict  philosophical  phraseology  for  their 
discussion;  and  may  have,  suggested  to  Jewish 
thought,  moreover,  a  reconciliation  and  approxima¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  conceptions.  But  the  first 
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man  to  formulate  such  harmonization  consistently, 
and  thus  to  found  a  system,  was  undoubtedly  Philo. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  how  these  ideas  may 
have  come  to  Philo.  He  never  refers,  as  Cohn 
shows,  to  a  written  source :  he  refers  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors  only  in  general  terms,  never  by  name.  Both 
Cohn  and  Frcudenthal  (“Alexander  Polyhistor,” 
pp.  57  et  seq.,  Breslau,  1875;  compare  also  Bitter, 
“Philo  und  die  Halacha,”  Leipsic,  1879),  starting 
from  quite  distinct  standpoints,  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion;  namely,  that  there  must  have 
existed  a  Hellenic  Midrash,  containing  the  most  dis¬ 
similar  elements  in  gross  confusion.  Since  Greek 
had  displaced  Hebrew  in  the  reading  from  the  Law 
in  the  Hellenic  synagogues,  the  homi- 
Possible  letic  addresses  founded  on  it  must  also 
Hellenic  have  been  in  Greek.  Wittingly  as 
Midrash,  well  as  unwittingly,  Greek  concep¬ 
tions  must  have  been  infused  into 
these  sermons.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  desired  to  harmonize  two  conceptions  whose  in¬ 
herent  mutual  contradiction  was  hardly  suspected, 
because  so  much  that  was  new  had  already  been 
added  to  the  ancestral  inheritance,  being  drawn  in 
daily  with  the  surrounding  air.  Here  would  arise 
at  once  that  mental  division,  that  opposition  of 
parties,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being 
so  often  testified  to  by  Philo.  Traveling  teachers 
and  students  would  effect  a  lively  interchange  of 
Palestinian  and  Hellenic  views  on  exegesis;  and 
many  Greek  ideas,  no  doubt,  thus  found  their  way 
to  the  Palestinians  through  the  Hellenic  Midrash. 
One  can  indeed  consider  Philo’s  works  in  part  as  the 
precipitated  deposit,  or  crystallization,  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  addresses  (just  as  the  Talmud  is  the  great  “hold- 
all  ”  for  the  discussions  of  the  rabbinical  colleges  last¬ 
ing  over  many  centuries;  Cohn,  p.  525).  Some  of 
his  writings  are  actually  nothing  but  such  homilies 
( Freud entlial,  “Das  Vierte  Maccabaerbucli,”  pp.  6  et 
seq.,  137  et  seq.). 

Philo  borrowed  his  method  from  the  synagogue 
sermons.  The  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation 
was  a  means  toward  demonstrating  specifically  the 
presupposed  identity  of  Jewish  and  Greek  wisdom ; 
this  method  was  the  recognized  one  in  vogue  among 
Greeks,  and  was  the  instrument  most  skilfully  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Stoics  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion 
with  philosophy.  It  was  an  excellent  instrument 
wherewith  to  build  a  common  foundation  of  Hellenic 
culture  for  all  that  agglomeration  of  conflicting 
philosophies  and  religions,  and  to  make  propaganda 
for  cosmopolitanism.  It  was  certainly  a  priori  prob¬ 
able,  and,  moreover,  demonstrable  from  a  whole  se¬ 
ries  of  etymologies  and  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  names  of  heathen  deities,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  as  applied  philosophically  to  Greek 
mythology,  and  particularly  to  Homer;  just  as  his 

Greek  successor  Origren.  according  -to  tlie  testimony 

or  Porphyry,  learned  of  it  from  the  Stoic  Chaeremon. 

But  what  distinguishes  Philo  above  all  his  Jew¬ 
ish  predecessors  (as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  these)  is 
the  fact  that  he  collects  the  scattered  elements  of 
this  method,  and  tries  to  give  them  a  systematic  coor¬ 
dination,  in  his  mind,  at  least ;  not  that  he  has  merely 
picked  up  and  adopted  philosophical 
System  ideas  from  all  sides,  but  that  he  has 
of  consistently  molded  his  whole  exege- 
Philo.  sis  upon  definite  philosophical  lines. 

That  his  philosophy  can  be  described 
in  its  essentials  without  naming  any  specifically 
Jewish  constituents  as  such  is  the  best  proof  (as  lias 
well  been  observed)  how  thoroughly  he  had  become 
saturated  with  the  influence  of  the  dominant  thought 


of  his  day,  though  still  rooted  in  Judaism,  and  re¬ 
maining  the  Jew  in  his  own  consciousness  and  in 
his  manner  of  dovetailing  his  ideas  into  Scriptural 
passages.  However  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  his  mode  of  thought  the  consideration  of  this 
Jewish  homiletic  method  may  be,  it  is  only  his  thor¬ 
ough  permeation  by  Greek  philosophy  winch  makes 
him  the  master  in  it  that  he  is — not  master  alone 
indeed,  but  actually  its  only  literary  representative 
of  any  account.  It  is  probably  not  mere  accident 
that  no  similar  literature,  either  before  or  after  him, 
is  known  of.  Christian  philosophy,  germinating  in 
earlier  days,  and  hastening  in  Alexandria  toward  its 
blossoming,  owed  much  to  Philo:  its  nourishment 
w7as  drawn  from  his  method  and  his  ideas.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Christian  thinkers,  had  there  been 
any  other  considerable  representative  of  this  philos¬ 
ophy,  would  have  allowed  his  thoughts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  escape  them.  Philo  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  to  transmit  to  the  outer  w'orld,  in  skilled 
literary  form,  the  ideas  nurtured  by  the  Synagogue 
and  matured  by  him. 

Hence  Alexandrian  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  words,  seems  entirely  centered  in  Philo’s 
name  and  confined  to  him.  Nor  did  he  found  any 
school.  Greek  ideas,  it  is  true,  penetrated,  after 
him,  into  Talmudic  waitings,  but  probably  through 
other  channels  than  Philo.  The  prophet  had  no 
honor  in  his  owrn  country;  his  name  would  have 
disappeared,  because  his  philosophy  led  aw^ay  from 
tlite  pure  monotheism  of  the  Jew%  had  not  his  men¬ 
tal  bent  persisted  in  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  SHIPS  :  The  ships  of  the 
Alexandrians  are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Mish- 
nah  as  used  by  Jew's  (Kelim,  xv.  1 ;  Ohalot,  viii.  1,  3). 
They  are  described  as  containing  large  receptacles 
for  drinking- w'ater  for  long  voyages.  These  vessels 
carried  grain  from  Egypt  to  Borne;  such  a  ship, 
“Isis,”  is  described  by  Lucian  (“De  Navigatione,” 
1-14).  It  was  a  three-masted  vessel,  180  feet  long, 
more  than  45  feet  beam,  and  44  feet  depth  of  hold. 
Mention  is  often  made  in  Greek  and  in  Boman  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  large  Alexandrian  Ships  engaged  in  the 
grain-trade  (see  references  in  “Novum  Testamentum 

Gri*tecnna, 77  ed.  ‘Wetstein,  1To2.  ii.  63S  on  Acts7 

6 ;  Marquardt,  “  Das  Privatleben  der  Bonier,  ”  18S2, 
ii.  388-399).  E.  Sch. 

ALEXANDRIANS  IN  JERUSALEM:  In 

consequence  of  the  active  relations  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Jew's  writh  Palestine,  many  of  them  made  their 
permanent  home  in  Jerusalem.  But  since  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  hearing  the  synagogue  services 
in  Greek,  and  had  brought  with  them  many  other 
peculiar  customs,  they  formed  a  separate  commu¬ 
nity  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  a  synagogue  of  their 
owm.  There  exists  double  proof  of  this.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Acts,  vi.  9,  there  arose  against  the  young 
Christian  congregation  “certain  of  the  synagogue 
which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and 
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Cyrenians,  and.  Alexandrians,  and- of  them  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Asia.”  Rabbinical  sources  relate' that  Rabbi 
Eleazar,  son  of  Zadok,  bought  a  synagogue  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem  (Tosef.,  Meg.  iii.  [ii.J  6; 
Yer.  Meg.  iii.  73d).  Bab.  Meg.  26 a  mentions  a  ‘  Syna- 
a-ocrue  of  the  D^DYlD”  which  modem  scholars  explain 
as  “  Synagogue  of  the  Men  of  Tarsus  or  of  Cilicia 
(Derenbourg,  “Essai  sur  1’IIistoire  de  la  Palestine,” 
p.  263;  Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  pp.  293,  315).  The  older 
explanation  is,  “  Synagogue  of  the  Coppersmiths. 
At  all  events,  the  reading  of  Tosef  ta  and  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmud  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
Babylonian.  Sen. 

ALEXANDRIUM  :  A  fortified  castle  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  between 
Scytliopolis  and  Jerusalem,  and,  judging  from  its 
name,  probably  founded  by  King  Alexander  Jan- 
nrous  (104-77  b.c.).  Alexandra  kept  her  treasures 
at  Alexandrium  as  well  as  at  Hyrcania  and  Machoe- 
rus  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  16,  §  4).  When,  in  the 
year  64,  Pompey  marched  past  Pella  and  Scytliop- 
olis  to  Corea? ,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judea, 
Aristobulus  II.  fell  back  on  Alexandrium  (“Ant.” 
xiv.  3,  §4;  “B.  J.”  i.  6,  §  4).  Aristobulus’  son 
Alexander  was  besieged  there  by  Gabinius,  and 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,- 
he  surrendered  Alexandrium  as  well  as  Hyrcania 
and  Machserus  to  the  Romans,  who  on  the  advice 
of  Alexander’s  mother  demolished  them,  lest  they 
should  become  strongholds  in  any  subsequent  wars 
(“B.  J.”  i.  8,  §  5).  Herod’s  youngest  brother, 
Pheroras,  again  fortified  and  provisioned  Alexan¬ 
drium  (“Ant.”  xiv.  15,  §4;  “B.  J.”  i.  16,  §  3). 
The  fortress  was  finally  destroyed,  probably  by  V  es- 
pasian  or  Titus.  Alexandrium  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  present  Kefr  Stuna ;  others  look  for  it  near 
Karn  Sartabe,  on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
north  of  Jericho. 
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Alexis  Mikhailovich  afterward  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  newly  acquired  Lithuanian  and  Polish  cities ; 
from  Mohilev ‘in  1654 ;  Wilna,  1658 ;  and  Kiev  in  1660. 
But  this  maybe  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  conciliate  the  Christian  merchants  of  that 
territory.  It  was  not  long  after  the  horrible  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  by  Chmelnicki  (1648- 
49),  that  the  propaganda  of  Shabbethai  Zebi— which 
spread  through  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  Litliu- 
anian-Polish  kingdom— had  probably  also  converted 
many  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  This 
induced  the  Little-Russian  monk  Joanniki  Golyatov- 
ski  to  write  his  book,  “  Messiya  Pravedny  ”  (Messiah, 
the  All-righteous),  which  is  replete  with  all  kinds  of 
accusations  against  the  Jews.  So  in  1671,  the  patri¬ 
arch  Nikon,  in  a  letter  to  Alexis  Mikhailovich,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  monks  among  the  converted  J ews  of  the 
Voskresenski  monastery,  sajdng  that  they  “  again  be¬ 
gan  to  foster  the  old  Jewish  faith,”  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  young  friars. 

The  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  work  of  the  English 
Ambassador  Carlisle,  that  under  Alexis  Mikhailo¬ 
vich,  Catholics  and  Jews  were  driven  from  Russia. 
An  edict  issued  March  19,  1655,  refers  to  the  Litliua- 
nian-Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  Kaluga  by  the  boyar  Prince  Alexis  Trubetzkoi. 
These  aggregated  108  families,  3  widows,  and  21 
single  men;  and  in  addition  there  were  92  Jews  to 
be  sent  from  Bryansk  to  Kaluga  by  Prince  Yolkon- 
ski  (“Regesty  i  Nadpisi,”  No.  957)..  By  the  treaty  of 
Andrussev  arranged  with  John  Casimir  of  Poland  by 
Alexis  Mikhailovich  in  1667,  the  Jews, who  then  lived 
in  the  towns  and  districts  that  became  Russian  ter¬ 
ritory,  were  permitted  to  remain  “  on  the  side  of  the 
Russian  czar,”  under  Russian  rule,  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  remain  under  Polish  rule  (“  Regesty  i  Nad¬ 
pisi,”  No.  1055).  Jewish  wives  of  Greek  Orthodox 
Russians  were  permitted  to  remain  with  their  hus¬ 
bands  without  being  forced  to  change  their  religion. 
Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  among  the  Russian  population  of  his  time, 
it  is  evident  that  Alexis  Mikhailovich  was  kindly  dis- 
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ALEXIS  MIKHAILOVICH :  Second  czar  of 
the  Romanof  dynasty;  born  at  Moscow,  March  29, 
1629;  died  February  9,  1676.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Michael  Fiodorovicli,  July  26, 1645.  During 
hi^  reign  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  lived  in 
Moscow  and  the  interior  of  Russia.  In  a  work  of 
travels,  written  at  that  time,  but  published  later,  and 
bearing  the  title,  “  Reise  nacli  dem  Norden  ”  (Leip¬ 
sic,  1706),  the  author  states  (p.  234)  that,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  a  certain  Stephan  vou  Gaden,  the 
czar’s  Jewish  physician  in  ordinary,  the  number  of 
Jews  considerably  increased  in  Moscow.  The  same 
information  is  contained  in  the  work,  “The  Present 
State  of  Russia  ”  (1658-66),  by  Samuel  Collins,  who 
was  also  a  physician  at  the  court  of  the  czar. 

From  the  edicts  issued  by  Alexis  Mikhailovich, 
it  appears  that  the  czar  often  granted  the  Jews  pass¬ 
ports  with  red  seals  ( gosudarevy  zhalovannyya  gra- 
moty ),  without  which  no  foreigners  could  be  admitted 
to  the  interior;  and  that  they  traveled  without  re¬ 
striction  to  Moscow,  dealing  in  cloth  and  jewelry, 
and  even  received  from  his  court  commissions  to 
procure  various  articles  of  merchandise.  Thus,  in 
1672,  the  Jewish  merchants  Samuel  Jakovlev  and 
his  companions  were  commissioned  at  Moscow  to  go 
abroad  and  buy  Hungarian  wine.  Again  an  edict, 
issued  March  17, 1654,  instructed  a  party  of  Lithua¬ 
nian  Jews  to  proceed  from  Kaluga  to  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod,  and  as  a  protection  they  received  an  escort  of 
twenty  sharpshooters  (“  Polnoe  Sobranie  Zakonov  ” 
— Russian  Code — I.  No.  148). 
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ALEXIUS.  See  Aleksei. 

ALFAHAN,  DON  ZULEMA  (SOLOMON) : 

Spanish  chief  rabbi  over  the  communities  under  the 
j urisdiction  of  the  arcliiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  Don 
Pedro  Tonorio,  the  archbishop,  removed  him  from 
office  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the  year  1388,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place  Hayen  (Ilayyim),  the  archbish¬ 
op’s  private  ph}rsician,  described  in  the  document 
as  “a  good,  prudent,  and  very  learned  man,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  good  family.”  The  deed  of  appoint¬ 
ment  is  given  in  J.  Amados  de  los  Rios,  “  Historia  de 
los  Judios,”  ii.  577  et  seq.  M.  K. 

ALFAKAR  (Arabic,  Hebrew, 

“  The  Potter  ”) :  The  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  Span¬ 
ish- Jewish  families,  distinguished  for  its  social  po- 
sition  and  scholarship;  originally  of  Granada,  and 
subsequently  of  Toledo.  An  Alfakar,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  “On  Salvation,”  was  a  contemporary  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  mentions  him  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Daniel.  Maimonides,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  also  mentions  the  venerable  Ibn  Matka 
Alfa.  Hym  or  Ilayyim  Alfakar  of  Granada  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Alfonso  de  Spina  as  being  physician 
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in  ordinary  to  King  Alfonso.  At  about  the  same 
time  (1190)  there  lived  in  Toledo  the  physician 
Joseph  Alfakar,  “the  learned  sage,  the  great  nasi 
and  physician,”  who  was  instrumental  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  Karaites  in  Spain  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xviii. 
62 ;  “  Jew.  Quart.  Rev,”  xi.  590).  He  was  the  father 
of  Judah  Alfakar  and,  probably,  also  of  Abraham 
Alfakar.  These  two  were  considered  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  their  line. 

Abraham  Alfakar  A  highly  honored  member 
of  the  court  of  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile ;  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1231  or  1239,  in  Toledo.  He  was  a  master  of 
Arabic,  and  a  versatile  poet.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  (see 
Makkari,  “Analectes  surl’Histoire  des  Arabes  d’Es- 
pagne,”  ii.  355;  M.  Hartmann,  “Das  Arabisclie  Stro- 
pliengediclit,”  1896,  p.  46)  on  his  royal  master,  who 
honored  him  with  a  mission  to  Abu  Yakub  Almu- 
stanzir,  sultan  of  Morocco. 

Not  less  distinguished  was  Judah  Alfakar  (died 
1235),  who  is  said  to  have  been  physician  in  ordinary 
to  King  Ferdinand  III.  Endowed  with  a  keen  intel¬ 
lect,  he  acquired  an  excellent  scientific  education, 
and  exercised  great  influence  in  Toledo.  In  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  he 
took  sides  with  the  opponents  of  the  philosopher. 
The  aged  David  Kimhi  attempted  to  win  him  over 
to  the  party  of  Maimonides,  and  undertook  a  journey 
to  Toledo  for  this  purpose,  but  falling  ill  on  the  road, 
Kimhi  addressed  a  letter  to  Alfakar,  which  began 
with  the  following  words;  “O  Judah,  thy  brethren 
offer  thee  homage  from  afar ;  thou  art  adorned  with 
wisdom,  greatness,  and  modesty.”  But  Judah,  who 
was  filled  with  Castilian  intolerance,  repelled  his  ad¬ 
vances.  A  second  letter  from  Kimhi  brought  from 
Judah  a  most  emphatic  answer,  in  which  lie  unspar¬ 
ingly  condemned  the  attempt  of  Maimonides  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  Greek  or  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Ju¬ 
daism,  and  set  up  a  canon  which  several  centuries 
later  was  approved  by  Spinoza.  He  reproached  Mai¬ 
monides  with  permitting  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
mere  philosophical  hypotheses.  He  admitted  that 
Maimonides  was  a  great  man,  and  entitled  to  much 
respect  for  the  good  he  had  done ;  but  contended  that 
he  was  only  a  human  being,  and  that  blindly  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  errors  would  be  sinful.  The  harsh  manner 
in  which  Alfakar  treated  the  universally  respected 
Kimhi  aroused  the  outspoken  disapproval  even  of 
his  own  friends. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  428;  A.  Geiger,  DasJudcnflmm 

und  Seine  Gescliichte ,  iii.  4G  et  seq. ;  Ozar  Nelimad,  ii.  172 ; 

Griltz,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn,  vii.  63  et  seq.;  Steinschneider,  Hebr. 

BiU.  xix.  41. 

M.  K. 

ALFALAS,  MOSES.  See  Alpalas,  Moses. 

ALFANDARI:  A  family  of  eastern  rabbis 
prominent  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  found  in  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  Spanish 
locality,  perhaps  from  Alfambra.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  chief  members  of  the  family : 

Jacob 

Hayyim,  author  of  “  Maggid  nie-Reshit,”  died  about  1640 


Jacob,  author  of  Muzzal  me-Esh,  ”  Isaac  Raphael,  died 

died  about  1690  about  1690 

l  i 

Elijah,  rabbi  in  Constantinople  Hayyim,  author  of 

’  “EshDat” 

I 

Aaron  ben  Moses, 
died  1774 

Members  of  this  family  are  to  be  found  to-day  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Beirut.  A  Portuguese  family 


of  the  name  Alpliandery  still  exists  in  Paris  and 
Avignon.  At  the  latter  place  there  was  a  physician, 
Moses  Alphandery,  in  1506  (“Rev.  fit.  Juives,” 
xxxiv.  253)  and  a  Lyon  Alphanderic,  in  1558  {ibid. 
vii.  280).  Compare  the  names  Moses 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2129)  and 
Aaron  (ibid.  No.  1080).  For  a  possible 

explanation  of  the  name,  see  Steinschneider,  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  591.  In  addition  to  the  persons 
mentioned  below,  there  is  known  a  Solomon  Alfan¬ 
dari  (Valencia,  1367),  whose  son  Jacob  assisted  Sam¬ 
uel  Zarza  in  translating  the  “  Sefer  lia-£Azamim  ”  of 
pseudo-ibn  Ezra  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  A 
merchant,  Isaac  Alfandari,  was  wrecked  in  1529 
on  the  Nubian  coast  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  425;  Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  448).  D. — G. 

Aaron  ben  Moses  Alfandari  :  Talmudic  writer ; 
bom  in  Smyrna  about  1700;  died  in  Hebron  in  1774. 
He  emigrated  to  Palestine  in  his  old  age,  where 
he  met  Azulai.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works: 
“  Yad  Aharon  ”  (Aaron’s  Hand),  a  collection  of  notes 
on  “  Tur  Orah  Hayyim  ”  (the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  Smyrna  in  1735,  and  the  second  in  Salo- 
nica  in  1791)  and  on  “Tur  Eben  ha-‘Ezer  ”  (Smyrna, 
1756-66) ;  also  of  “  Mirkebet  ha-Mishneh  ”  (The  Second 
Chariot),  a  treatise  on  the  first  part  of  Maimonides’ 
“  Yad  ha-Hazakah.”  His  grandson,  Isaac  Ardit, 
wrote  a  eulogy  on  him  in  his  “  Yekar  lia-£Erek,”  Sa- 
lonica,  1836. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v. ;  Michael,  Or 

ha-Hayyim,  No.  302 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mas. 

p.  40. 

Elijah.  Alfandari :  Writer  on  matrimonial  law; 
rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  published  two  works  on  matrimonial  law,  “  Seder 
Eliyahu  Rabbah  we-Zutta”  (The  Great  and  Small 
Order  of  Elijah),  Constantinople,  1719,  and  “Miktab 
me-Eliyaliu  ”  (A  Letter  from  Elijah),  Constantinople, 
1723.  His  cousin,  Hayyim  Alfandari,  the  Younger, 
in  a  question  of  law  which  he  submitted  to  him, 
refers  to  him  as  a  great  authority  in  rabbinical  law 
(“Muzzal  me-Esh,”  p.  39). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.  v.;  Steinschneider, 

Cat.  Bodl.  col.  926. 

Hayyim  ben  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari  the 
Younger  :  Rabbi  in  Constantinople  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  old  age  he  went  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  “Esh 
Dat  ”  (A  Fiery  Law),  a  collection  of  homilies  printed 
together  with  his  uncle’s  “Muzzal  me-Esh  ”  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1718.  Several  short  treatises  by  him 
are  published  in  the  works  of  others.  Azulai  speaks 
very  highly  of  him  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  preacher. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  S54 ;  Steinschnei¬ 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  821. 

Hayyim  ben  Jacob  Alfandari  the  Elder:  Tal¬ 
mudic  teacher  and  writer ;  born  in  1588 ;  was  teacher 
at  Constantinople  in  1618 ;  died  in  1640.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph  Sason.  Some  of  his  re- 
sponsa  were  published  in  the  “Maggid  me-Reshit” 

( He  Tells  from  the  Beginning),  Constantinople,  1710, 
which  contains  also  the  responsa  of  his  son  Isaac 
Raphael,  and  which  was  edited  by  his  grandson  Hay¬ 
yim  ben  Isaac  Raphael.  His  novelise  on  several  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatises  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.  y. ;  Michael,  Or 

ha-Hayyim,  No.  853 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4668. 
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Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari :  Son  of  Hayyim,  and 
father  of  Hayyim  t-lie  Y ounger ;  died  about  1690.  He 
lived  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  his  responsa  are  published  in  his  father’s  col¬ 
lection,  “Maggid  me-Resliit,”  Constantinople,  1710. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  hci-Sefarim,  p.  291;  Zedner, 

Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  s.v. 

Jacob  ben  Hayyim  Alfandari:  Talmudic  writer 
and  rabbi  in  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1686  he  refers  to  himself  as  an  old  man  (“  Muz- 
zafme-Esh,  ”  p.  5).  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
responsa  edited  by  his  nephew  Hayyim  the  Younger 
(Constantinople,  1718),  entitled  “Muzzal  me-Esh” 
(Plucked  from  the  Fire),  because  it  was  saved  from 
a  conflagration  which  consumed  most  of  the  author's 
manuscripts.  Others  of  his  responsa  are  printed  in 
the  collection  of  his  father  and  in  that  of  Joseph 
Ivazabi  (Constantinople,  1736;  see  Steinschneider, 
"Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1179).  D. 

ALFAQUIN  (also  Alfaquein,  Alfaqui,  Al- 

fuqui)  :  A  surname  given  in  Spain  generally  to  the 
physician,  and  also  to  the  secretary  and  interpreter, 
of  the  king.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Provence  it 
corresponds  to  the  name  “hakim,”  which  is  the 
Arabic  for  “physician”  or  “sage”  (“Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.  ”  x.  531).  M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  AARON :  A  physician  at  Pam¬ 
plona,  who  received  from  Charles  HI.  of  Navarre  in 
1413  a  monthly  stipend  of  9  florins,  as  a  reward  for 
certain  successful  cures  and  as  an  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Sources ,  p.  114, No.  1607. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  JOSEPH :  A  physician  to  Don 
Sanclio  of  Navarre  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  col¬ 
league  of  Don  Moses  ben  Samuel.  In  gratitude  for 
his  services,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Jews  of  Tudela. 
Bibliography  :  De  los  Rios,  Historia  clc  los  Judios ,  ii.  30. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  MOSSE  (MOSES)  :  A  physician 
of  Perpignan ;  mentioned  in  1377. 

Bibliography  :  Rev.  Et,  Juivcs ,  xv.  37,  xvi.  180. 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  SAMUEL,  OF  PAMPLONA: 

A  physician  who,  in  1379,  treated  an  English  knight, 
Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  with  such  skill  and  success,  that 
at  the  instance  of  the  knight  the  King  of  Navarre 
presented  him  with  a  house  in  the  Jewiy  of  Pam¬ 
plona  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  Nos.  1480,  1519). 

M.  K. 

ALFAQUIN,  SOLOMON  :  A  physician  to  King 
Sanclio  the  Wise  of  Navarre,  who  valued  the  for¬ 
mer’s  art  so  highly  that  he  presented  him  with 
seven  acres  of  land  and  twelve  diets  of  vineyards  at 
Mosquera  and  Fontellas  (two  villages  near  Tudela), 
and  granted  him  the  “infanzon  privileges”  (privi¬ 
leges  of  the  nobility)  for  the  whole  kingdom.  In 
1193,  his  royal  master  transferred  to  him  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  baths  situated  near  the  Albazares-gate  at 
Tudela  (Kayserling,  “Geseh.  d.  Juden  in  Spanien,” 
i.  20  et  seq.).  M.  K. 

ALFARABI,  ABU  NASR  MOHAMMED: 

Arabian  philosopher;  born  in  Farab,  Turkestan, 
about  870;  died  in  Damascus  about  950.  He  stud¬ 
ied  at  Bagdad,  then  the  seat  of  Greek  philosophical 
learning,  and  traveled  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt.  The 
influence  exerted  by  his  philosophical  works  im¬ 
pressed  itself  permanently  upon  Jewish  literature. 


Some  of  his  writings  are  extant  only  in  their  He¬ 
brew  versions.  He  is  the  author  of  many  essays  on 
the  “  Logic  ”  of  Aristotle,  of  an  introduction  to  his 
“  Metaphysics,  ”  and  of  commentaries  on  his  “  Phys¬ 
ics”  and  “ Nikomacliean  Ethics.”  Of  his  original 
works  the  following  are  the  best  known:  (1)  “The 
Book  of  Principles”  (Sefer  lia-Telialot),  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Moses  ben  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  1248, 
and  edited  by  Filipowsky  in  the  Year- 
His  Book  “  Sefer  lia-Asif  ”  (1850-51).  This 
Works,  work  is  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
entire  Peripatetic  philosophy.  In  it 
Alfarabi  discusses  the  six  principles  of  all  Being,  and 
the  unity  of  God:  (1)  The  divine  principle,  or  the 
primary  cause, — which  is  a  unity ;  (2)  the  secondary 
causes,  or  the  intellects  of  the  celestial  spheres;  (3) 
the  active  intellect;  (4)  the  soul;  (5)  form;  (6)  ab¬ 
stract  matter.  Only  the  first  of  these  principles  is 
absolute  unity ;  the  others  representing  multiplicity. 
The  first  three  principles  are  not  bodies,  nor  are  they 
indirect  relation  with  bodies;  neither  are  the  last 
three  by  themselves  bodies,  they  are  only  united  with 
them.  Corresponding  to  these  principles,  there  are 
six  kinds  of  bodies :  (1)  the  celestial ;  (2)  the  rational- 
animal;  (3)  the  irrational-animal;  (4)  the  vegetable; 
(5)  the  mineral;  (6)  the  four  elements.  All  these 
principles  and  bodies  combined  in  a  whole  form  the 
Universe.  He  teaches  that  God  can  not  consist  of 
conceivable  parts;  that,  unlike  man,  who  needs  six 
different  things  to  produce  anything,  He  has  no  cause 
for  His  action  but  Himself.  The  problem  of  proph¬ 
ecy  is  also  treated  in  this  work,  prophecy  being  in 
his  opinion  merely  a  natural  manifestation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  permitting  man  to  predict  the  future.  Alfa¬ 
rabi  declares  for  the  freedom  of  man’s  will,  and 
protests  against  the  use  of  astrology.  The  first,  or 
metaphysical,  part  of  the  book  is  followed  by  apolit¬ 
ical  one, a  dissertation  on  the  various  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  welfare  of  both  individual  and  state 
depends  upon  speculative  science.  The  prince  must 
always  be  a  philosopher.  (2)  “The  Distribution  of 
the  Sciences,”  translated  and  condensed  by  Kalony- 
raus  ben  Kalonymus  of  Arles  (1314),  a  work  that 
was  of  much  value  to  Jewish  authors  because  of 
its  encyclopedic  presentation  of  the  sciences.  (3)  A 
“Treatise  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,”  translated 
by  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac,  probably  in  1284,  in  Rome, 
aud  edited  by  Edelmann  in  “  Hemdali  Genuzah.  ”  (4) 
"D,  an  essay  on  the  various  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  word  “intellect”  in  Aristotle,  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Jedaiali  Bedersi,  1300,  and  published 
in  1858  by  Michael  Rosenstein. 

Concerning  Alfarabi ’s  value  as  a  philosopher, 
Maimonides  remarks  that  in  order  to  learn  logic 
one  needs  occupy  himself  onl}r  with  Alfarabi’s  wri¬ 
tings,  since  all  that  he  wrote,  especially  the  “Book 
of  Principles,”  is  “fine  flour”;  that  he  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar,  and  hence  much 
His  could  be  learned  from  him.  But  even 
Logic.  before  Maimonides’  praise  of  Alfarabi, 
he  was  a  great  favorite  among  Jewish 
students.  Moses  ibn  Ezra  (1130)  quotes  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  aphorisms  by  Alfarabi,  and  cites 
a  passage  concerning  poetry  taken  from  his  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  The  view  that  all  creatures  stand  related  to 
each  other  in  a  determined  order  of  gradation,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Judah  ha-Levi  (“  Cuzari,”  i.  31),  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  from  Alfarabi’s  “Principles.” 
It  was  especialty  Alfarabi’s  monotheistic  tendency 
which  attracted  Jewish  minds;  with  him  metaphys¬ 
ics  and  the  unity  of  God  are  identical.  The  idea 
expressed  by  Judah  ha-Levi,  that  the  limitations  of 
our  powers  of  sight  do  not  permit  us  to  conceive 
God  (“  Cuzari,  ”  v.  21),  is  derived  from  Alfarabi.  But 
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Alfarabi’s  views  concerning  prophecy  are  stoutly 
contested  by  Judali  ha-Levi.  Alfarabi  claims  that 
prophecy  emanates  from  a  soul  of 
Influence  purified  reasoning  powers;  the  soul 
on  Jewish,  associates  itself  with  the  active  reason 
Philoso-  and  receives  from  it  aid  and  instruc- 
phers.  tion.  From  this  naturalistic  explana¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  J  udah  ha-Levi  totally 
dissents,  holding  the  opinion  that  prophecy  is  in  re¬ 
ality  God  speaking  (i.  87).  Nevertheless,  Alfarabi’s 
conception  of  prophecy  was  shared  by  Abraham 
ibn  Da ud,  who  speaks  of  three  gradations  of  reason : 
reason  “in  potentia,”  “in  actu,”  and  the  “intellectus 
acquisitus.”  Maimonides  also  adopted  Alfarabi’s 
views  concerning  prophecy,  while  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  the  selection  by  the  divine  will,  and  on 
the  prophet’s  inner  preparation  by  a  higher  moral 
standard  and  imaginative  faculty  (Moreli,  ii.  36)  and 
follows  him  in  his  classification  of  the  soul-powers  in 
his  “Eight  Chapters.”  From  him,  too,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  Maimonides  borrowed  a  passage  concerning 
the  seven  divisions  of  medical  science,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Alfarabi’s  distribution  of  the  sciences. 
Finally,  in  his  “Moreli,”  ii.  27,  Maimonides  has  made 
use  of’  Alfarabi’s  commentary  upon  Aristotle’s 
«  Physics.  ”  Other  writers  likewise  reflect  Alfarabi ’s 
influence  upon  Jewish  literature;  Abraham  b.  Hiy- 
Tah  Albargeloni,  Joseph  ibn  Aknin,  Shem-Tob  Pal- 
quera,  and  Moses  di  Rieti  knew  and  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  Alfarabi’s  writings. 

While  Alfarabi’s  teachings  were  generally  held  m 
the  highest  esteem,  his  view  concerning  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  human  soul  was  vigorously  combated 
by  Jewish  authors.  Arabic  philosophers  endeav¬ 
ored  to  solve  the  problem  of  immor- 
On  Immor-  tality,  left  unsettled  by  Aristotle,  by 
tality.  suggesting  that  during  man’s  life  the 
human  intellect  combines  with  the 
Active  Intelligence  of  the  Universe.  Alfarabi  con¬ 
siders  this  hypothesis  as  utterly  absurd.  Man’s  su¬ 
preme  aim  is  rather  to  elevate  his  capabilities  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  attainable. .  This  con¬ 
ception,  which  was  expressed  by  Alfarabi  in  the  lost 
commentary  on  the  “  Nikomacliean  Ethics,”  brought 
much  reproof  upon  him;  and  for  it  Immanuel  ben 
Solomon,  in  his  “Final  Judgment”  (c.  28),  consigns 


him  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Al-Fctrahi's ,  des  Arctbischeii 
Philoso phen  Lcben  und  Schriften ,  St.  Petersburg,  1869; 
idem,  Hchr.  Uehers.  index,  s.v.  Farabi ;  Brockelmann, 
Gesch.  cl.  Arabischen  Literatur ,  1S98,  i.  210;  Schmolders, 
Documcnta  PMlosophorum  Aralmnu  Bonn,  1836;  Casin, 
Bihl.  Ara h ico-H ispa n i e mis,  vol.  i.;  De  Rossi,  Dmonano 
Stoi'ico  dcgliAutoriArahi,  1807.  A.  Lo. 


Hal  fall,  son  of  Alagab,  and  his  son  Hayyim,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abraham  ibn" Daud,  denounced  him  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  some  unknown  charge.  He  left  his 
home  and  fled  to  Spain,  whither  his  fame  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Halakot  ”  (‘Er.  viii.)  had  preceded  him. 
He  went  to  Cordova,  where  he  found  support  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  house  of  Joseph  b.  Meirb.  Muheyiribn 
Shartamikosh.  From  Cordova  he  went  to  Granada, 
and  thence  to  Lucena.  Here  he  probably  acted  as 
the  official  rabbi  of  the  congregation  after  the  death 
of  Isaac  ibn  Giat  (1089),  with  whom  he  had  some 
angry  discussions.  There  was  also  some  ill-feeling 
between  Alfasi  and  Isaac  Albalia.  The  latter,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  asked  his  son  to  go  to  Alfasi  and 
tell  him  that  he  pardoned  all  his  offenses  against 
him,  and  begged  Alfasi  to  do  the  same  on  his  part  and 


Isaac  Alfasi. 

(From  a  traditional  portrait.) 


ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  JACOB  (called  also 
ha-Kohen  in  the  epitaph  attached  to  his  “  Hala¬ 
kot”)  ;  Eminent  Talmudist ;  born  in  1013  at  Kala  t  ibn 
Hamad,  a  village  near  Fez,  in  North  Africa  (whence 
his  surname,  which  is  sometimes  attached  also  to  Ju¬ 
dah  Hayyug,  the  grammarian):  died  at  Lucena,  1103. 
Five  scholars  named  Isaac,  all  distinguished  Talmud¬ 
ists,  flourished  about  the  same  time;  viz.,  Isaac  ben 
Baruch  Albalia  of  Seville,  Isaac  ben  Judah  ibn  Giat 
of  Lucena,  Isaac  ben  Beuben  of  Barcelona,  Isaac  ben 
Moses  ibn  Sakni  of  Pumbedita,  and  Isaac  ben  J acob 
Alfasi.  Of  these  the  last-named  was  the  most  promi¬ 
nent.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  under  Rabbis  Hananeel 
and  Nissim,  both  in  Kairwan,  the  rec- 
His  Career,  ognized  rabbinical  authorities  of  the 
age.  After  their  death,  Alfasi  took  their 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  expounder  of  the  Talmud. 
Whatever  his  official  position  may  have  been,  he  had 
to  abandon  it  in  his  old  age  (1088) ;  for  two  informers, 


to  be  a  friend  to  his  opponent’s  son.  Isaac  Albalia’s 
wish  was  fulfilled,  and  his  son  found  in  Alfasi  a  true 
friend  and  a  second  father.  . 

In  his  capacity  as  rabbi,  Alfasi  was  both  judge 
and  teacher.  As  a  judge  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  litigants,  and  his  decisions  were  carefully  studied 
by  other  rabbis  as  guides  in  similar  cases.  As  a 
teacher,  his  great  learning  attracted  a  large  number 
of  students,  eager  to  listen  to  his  exposition  of  the 
Talmud;  among  them  was  Joseph  ibn  Migash,  the 
teacher  of  Maimonides.  Before  his  death  Alfasi  des¬ 
ignated  this  Joseph  ibn  Migash  as  his  successor,  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  own  son,  though  he  likewise  was  an 
excellent  Talmudic  scholar. 

Alfasi  died,  aged  ninety  years,  at  Lucena,  on  lues- 
day,  the  tenth  of  Si  wan  (May  19),  1103  (the  date  given 
in  the  epitaph  is  impossible) ;  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  whereon  were  inscribed  the 
following  somewhat  hyperbolic  lines  (given  at 
the  end  of  Alfasi,  vol.  iii. ;  by  Luzzatto  in  Abne 
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Zikkaron”  and  in  “  Kerem  Hemed,”  iv.  93,  vii.  255; 
also  by  Geiger  in  “Divan  des  Jeliudali  lia-Levi  ”): 

“  It  was  for  thee  that  the  mountains  shook  on  the  day  of  Sinai ; 
For  the  angels  of  God  approached  thee 
And  wrote  the  Torah  on  the  tablets  of  thy  heart : 

They  set  the  finest  of  its  crowns  upon  thy  head.” 

Tlie  chief  work  of  Alfasi  is  his  “Halakot,”  often 
referred  to  as  the  “  Rif  ”  (B-  Isaac  Fasi)  from  the  in¬ 
itials  of  Alfasi’s  name.  Rabad  described  it  as  “the 
little  Talmud,”  because  it  contains  the  essence  of 
the  Talmud  in  an  abridged  form.  In  the 
His  “Ha-  first  place,  Alfasi  eliminated  from  the 
lakot.”  Talmud  all  haggadic  comments ;  that 
is,  the  second  of  its  two  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  (Halakah  and  Ilaggadah,  or  Law  and  Homily) ; 
in  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  book,  he  retains 
only  the  Halakah.  He  gives  the  lialakic  discussions 
of  the  Gemara  in  a  condensed  form,  adding  occasion¬ 
ally  criticisms  on  the  interpretations  and  decisions 
given  by  post-Talmudic  authorities.  A  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  bulk  of  the  Talmud  was  effected  in  the 
following  way :  Alfasi  contented  himself  with  col¬ 
lecting  practical  Halakot  only,  omitting  all  treatises 
that  are  principally  devoted  to  laws  which  are  only 
practical  in  Palestine.  The  treatises  included  in  Ai- 
fasi’s  work  are  therefore  the  following:  1,  Berakot; 
2,  Small  Halakot;  8,  Shabbat;4,  ‘Erubin;  5,  Pesahim 
(omitting  eh.  v.-ix.);  6,  TVanit;  7,  Bezali;  8,  Rosli 
ha-Shanali  (omitting  cli.  iii.);  9,  Yoma  (omitting  ch. 
i  — vii.);  10,  Sukkah  (omitting  ch.  v.);  11,  Megil- 
lah;  12,  Mo'ed  Katan;  13,  Yebamot;  14,  Ketubot; 
15,  Gittin;  16,  Kicldushin;  17,  Nedarim  (only  found 
in  recent  editions);  18,  Hullin;  19,  BabaKamma;  20, 
Baba  Mezi‘a;  21,  Baba  Batra;  22,  Sanhedrin;  23,’ 
Makkot;  24,  Shebikot  (included  in  ch.  ii.  liilkot  Nid- 
dah) ;  25,  ‘Abodali  Zarah. 

Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  attempts  had  been  made  to  collect  the  Halakot 
it  contained,  and  to  elucidate,  in  each  case,  the  final 
decision  of  the  lialakic  discussion  of  the  Gemara. 
The  results  of  these  attempts  were  such  works  as 
the  “Halakot  Gedolot”  of  the  gaon  Simon  Kaliira, 
“Halakot  Pesukot”  of  the  gaon  Ycliudai,  and  the 
“  Sheiltot  ”  of  the  gaon  Ahai  of  Shablia.  These 
collections  all  proved  insufficient ;  Al- 
.  Maimon-  fasi’s  work  was  intended  to  be  corn- 
ides’  Praise  prehensive  and  thorough.  The  mer- 
ofthe“Ha-  its  of  the  “Halakot”  are  described 
lakot.”  by  Maimonidcs  in  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Mislmah  as 
follows :  “  The  ‘  Halakot  ’  of  our  great  teacher,  Rab- 
benu  Isaac,  of  blessed  memory,  have  superseded  all 
their  predecessors,  because  there  is  included  therein 
everything  useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  laws  at  present  in  force;  that  is,  in  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  The  author  clearly  demonstrates 
the  errors  of  those  before  him  when  his  opinion 
deviates  from  theirs,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Halakot  whose  number  at  the  very  utmost  does 
not  amount  to  ten,  his  decisions  are  unassailable.” 
Alfasi  based  his  “Halakot”  on  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  Palestinian 
Talmud,  which  is  frequently  quoted,  and  the  dicta 
of  which  are  accepted,  provided  they  are  not  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  former.  In  case  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Gemaras  Alfasi  follows  the  Baby¬ 
lonian,  arguing  thus:  “ The  Babylonian  is  younger 
than  the  Palestinian,  and  its  authors  knew  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Palestinian  Gemara  even  better  than  we 
do.  Had  they  not  been  convinced  that  the  passage 
from  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  cited  in  opposition  to 
their  opinion,  was  untrustworthy,  they  would  never 
have  deviated  from  it  ”  (‘Er.,  at  end).  Critics,  how¬ 
ever,  attacked  many  of’  Alfasi’s  Halakot  as  con¬ 


trary  to  the  decisions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  critic  and 
the  author  differ  in  reality  as  to  the  right  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Talmudic  passage,  for  in  truth  Alfasi 
never  deviates  from  what  he  recognizes  as  the  final 
decision  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Alfasi  is  exceedingly  self-conscious,  decided,  and 
firm  in  asserting-  the  correctness  of  his  decisions, 
and  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  those 
Its  Charac-  who  differ  from  him  (Ket.  x.  115,  ed 

teristics.  Sulzbach,  1720;  Ber.  vii.  396).  ’  He 
rarely  wavers  or  doubts.  Of  previous 
authorities  he  mentions  by  name  Gaon  Hai,  Gaon 
Judah,  and  Gaon  Moses  (Ket.  iv.  846);  others  he  cites 
by  the  general  term  “  Some  of  the  rabbis.  ”  In  three 
places  (ib.  x.  1166, 119;  viii.  106)  he  refers  to  a  lengthy 
explanation  in  Arabic,  which  he  originally  gave  as 
an  appendix  to  the  treatise  Ketubot,  convinced  “  that 
he  who  will  read  these  explanations  will  arrive  at 
the  true  sense  of  the  text  of  the  Talmud.”  These 
explanations  have  been  detached  from  their  original 
place,  and  are  at  present  known  only  by  two  Hebrew 
translations,  the  one  being  included  in  a  collection 
of  responsa  by  Menaliem  Azariah  di  Pano  (Nos.  127- 
129),  the  other  in  “Temim  De‘im  ”  (Nos.  218-220,  the 
third  part  of  “  Turnmat  Yesliarim”).  The  latter  work 
contains  also  a  few  responsa  of  Alfasi,  translated 
from  the  original  Arabic  by  Abraham  ha-Levi  mrnv 
(Nos.  221-223). 

The  “Halakot”  of  Alfasi  became  famous  both 
on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  and  of 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  work  was 
His  Com-  studied  like  the  Talmud,  and  soon  had 
mentators.  its  commentators  and  its  critics.  The 
principal  commentators  a  re  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Jonah,  on  Berakot;  Nissim,  on  Seder  Mo‘ed, 
Makkot,  Sliebu'ot,  ‘Abodali  Zarah,  Seder  Nasliim  (ex¬ 
cept  Yebamot),  and  Hullin ;  Joseph  Habiba,  on  the 
smaller  Halakot,  Seder  Nezikin  (except  Makkot,  She- 
bu‘ot,  and  ‘Abodali  Zarah),  and  Yebamot;  Joshua 
Boaz  in  his  commentary  “  Shiite  lia-Gibborim  ”  in¬ 
cludes  notes  of  various  scholars,  both  for  and  against 
Alfasi.  The  so-called  commentary  of  Raslii,  found 
in  some  editions,  consists  merely  of  extracts  from 
Rashi’s  general  commentary  on  the  Talmud.  Alfasi’s 
chief  critic  is  Zerahiah  ha-Levi  of  Lunel,  whose  work 
“  Ha-Maor  ”  (The  Luminary)  consists  of  two  parts, 
entitled  respectively,  “The  Great  Luminary”  (Zera¬ 
hiah,  the  sun)  and  “  The  Small  Luminary”  (Lunel,  the 
moon),  the  former  on  Berakot  and  Seder  Mo‘ed,  the 
other  on  Seder  Nasliim  and  Seder  Nezikin.  Nah- 
manides  in  “  Milliamot  Adonai  ”  (The  Wars  of  tlie 
Lord)  defended  Alfasi.  Rabad  attacked  Zeraliiah’s 
criticisms  in  defense  of  Alfasi,  but  at  the  same  time 
wrote  Ilassarjot  (criticisms)  of  his  own  on  the  “  Ha¬ 
lakot  ”  (see  “  Temim  De‘hn  ”).  Even  a  disciple  of  Al¬ 
fasi,  Ephraim,  is  found  among  his  critics  (“  Temim 
De‘im,”  No.  68).  A  long  list  of  emendations  is  given 
by  Joseph  Shalom  in  “  Derek  Tamim.  ”  In  addition 
to  these  commentaries  and  criticisms,  there  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  “Kelale  lia-Rif,”  contained  in  “Yad 
Malachi  ”  (pp.  123a,  1246).  These  rules  show  how 
to  detect  the  different  degrees  of  decisiveness  which 
Alfasi  desired  to  indicate  in  the  “Halakot,”  when 
quoting  the  opinion  of  other  authorities.  Alfasi’s 
“  Halakot  ”  appeared  without  commentaries  (Cra¬ 
cow,  1597,  8vo ;  Basel,  1602,  8vo);  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  commentaries,  and  further  notes  and  emenda¬ 
tions,  were  added  in  subsequent  editions  (among 
others,  Talmud  and  Alfasi,  Warsaw,  1859,  fol. ).  Be¬ 
sides  the  “Halakot,”  there  is  a  collection  of  Alfasi’s 
“Responsa,”  ed.  Judah  Aryeli  Loeb  Ashkenazi  (Leg¬ 
horn,  1821,  4to).  The  collection  contains  320  ques¬ 
tions,  mostly  referring  to  civil  law  cases;  only  a  few 
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have  reference  to  religious  rites.  Some  Arabic  re- 
sponsa  of  Alfasi  are  to  be  found  in  Harkavy,  “  Studien 
und  Mitteilungen,”  vols.  iv.,  xxv.,  and  in  S.  A.  Wert¬ 
heimer,  “Kohelet  Sbelomoli,”  Jerusalem,  1899;  com¬ 
pare  “Monatssckrift,”  xliv.  144. 

Bibliography:  It.  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (Rabad),  Sefer  ha- 
KabhalaU ;  Azulai,  Shorn  lia-Gedolim,  s.v. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d. 
jialcn ,  vi.  76  et  seq. ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1087 ; 
Weiss,  Bor,  iv.  281  et  seq . ;  Cazes,  Notes  BibliograpMqucs 
sur  la  Litterature  Juive  Tunisienne ,  Tunis,  1893. 

M.  F. 

ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH:  Descend¬ 
ant  of  a  Spanish  family ;  flourished  in  Adrianople  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  translated  Ghazzali’s 
work,  “  Mishkat  al-Anwar,  ”  into  Hebrew,  under  the 
title,  “Maskit  lia-Orot  u  Pardes  ha-Nizzanim  ”  (The 
Chamber  of  Light  and  the  Garden  of  Flowers).  This 
work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

Bibliography  :  Dukes,  Ozar  Nehmad,  ii.  195 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset 
Yisrael ,  p.  593 ;  Steinschneider,"  Hcbr.  Uebers.  p.  345 ;  idem, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  xxi.  75 ;  Kaufinann,  Die  Spuren  Al-BatlajusVs 
in  dor  JUdischen  ReligUmsphilosophie ,  1880,  p.  22. 

I.  Br. 

ALFASI,  ISAAC  BEN  REUBEN  :  Sometimes 
stated  to  be  a  grandson  of  Isaac  Alfasi.  He  is  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  the  author  of  “  Ska'are  SliebiTot,”  a 
work  in  twenty  chapters  on  oaths,  usually  printed 
with  Alfasi’s  “Halakot”  (Furst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  86; 
Ben  jacob, “  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  ”  p.  605).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  actual  author  was  Isaac  ben  Reu¬ 
ben  of  Barcelona  or  an  otherwise  unknown  Isaac 
ben  Reuben,  especially  as  he  quotes  the  Rif  without 
claiming  relationship. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1148;  Weiss, 
Dor,  iv.  281.  A  Song  of  Love  by  Isaac  ben  Reuben  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Nina  Davis  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev. 
viii.  271. 

D. 

ALFASI,  MASA‘UD  RAPHAEL  :  Rabbi  in 
Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died 
in  1776.  He  is  the  author  of  “Misliha  de-Rabuta” 
(Oil  of  Anointing),  a  work  containing  notes  on  Joseph 
Caro’s  “  Shullian  ‘Aruk”  (Leghorn,  1805).  He  was 
assisted  by  his  two  learned  sons,  Solomon  (d.  1801) 
and  Hayyim  (d.  1788),  the  former  being  the  author 
of  a  similar  work,  “Kerub  Mimsliah”  (The  Anointed 
Cherub),  Leghorn,  1859,  fol.  M.  F. 

ALFONSI,  PETRUS  (called  before  baptism 
Moses  Sephardi,  “  the  Spaniard  ”) :  A  controversial¬ 
ist  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Alfonso  VI.  of 
Castile ;  born  at  Huesca,  Aragon,  in  1062,  and  died  in 
1110  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  was  baptized  at  Huesca  on  St.  Peter’s  day, 
June  29, 1106,  in  his  forty -fifth  year.  In  honor  of  the 
saint  and  of  his  royal  patron  and  godfather  he  took 
the  name  of  Petrus  Alfonsi  (Alfonso’s  Peter).  Like  all 
the  apostates  of  his  time,  he  sought  to  show  his  zeal 
for  the  new  faith  by  attacking  Judaism  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  composed 
a  series  of  twelve  dialogues  against  the  Jews,  the 
supposed  disputants  being  Mose  and  Pedro  (=  Moses 
Sephardi  and  Petrus  Alfonsi,  or,  in  other  words, 
himself  before  and  after  conversion).  Though  the 
work  is  overpraised  by  Raymund  Martin,  in  his 
“Pugio  Fidei,”  and  others  equally  biased,  it  is  but 
little  known  to-day;  and,  as  Steinschneider  observes 
(“Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  933),  fully  merits  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  “Dialogi  in  quibus 
impine  Judaeorum  .  .  .  opiniones  .  .  .  conf utantur,  ” 
the  full  title  of  which  is  given  in  Wolf,  “Bibliotheca 
Hcbrsea”  (i.  971)  and  Furst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  (i.  36),  ap¬ 
peared  at  Cologne  in  1536  and  later  in  “Biblioteca 
Patruni  ”  (xii.  358,  xxi. ;  ed.  Lugclunensis,  p.  172;  ed. 


Migne,  t.  157,  p.  535).  Other  books  are  ascribed  to 
him,  and  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Petrus  His- 
panus  of  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Steinschneider 
(l.e.  p.  470,  §282;  p.  984,  §557,  note  208),  who  regards 
him  as  the  probable  translator  of  the  “  Canones  Tabu- 
larum”  (“Cod.  Corp.  Chr.”  283, 13;  f.  1415)  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  ascribed  to  one  Petrus  Anfulsus,  who 
is  very  likely  identical  with  Alfonsi  (see  Steinschnei¬ 
der,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  1882,  xxi.  38;  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp. 
985,  986,  §  589). 

Another  controversial  tract,  described  as  a  dialogue 
“  Inter  Petrum  Christianum  et  Moysem  Hsereticum  ” 
(Codex  Merton,  1755,  f.  281;  in  Coxe’s  “Cat.”  p.  69), 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Petrus  Alphonsi 
(compare  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xxi.  38).  In  Cambridge 
University,  England,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  bearing  the  title :  “  De  Conversione 
Petri  Alfonsi  Quondam  Judeei  et  Libro  Ejus  in 
Judmos  et  Saracenos,”  which  is  mentioned  in  Stein- 
schneider’s  “Polemische  und  Apologetische  Litera- 
tur,”  1877,  p.  224  (compare  p.  235,  No.  5,  s.v.  Epis- 
tola). 

Alfonsi ’s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  a  collection  of 
thirty-three  tales,  composed  in  Latin.  This  collec¬ 
tion  has  enjoyed  a  most  remarkable  popularity,  and 
is,  on  that  account,  an  interesting  subject  of  study 
in  comparative  literature.  It  is  entitled  “  Disciplina 
Clericalis,”  or  “A  Training-school  for  the  Clergy,” 
and  was  often  used  by  clergymen  in  their  discourses, 
notwithstanding  the  questionable  moral  tone  of  some 
of  the  stories.  The  work  is  important  as  throwing 
light  on  the  migration  of  fables,  and  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  student  of  medieval  folk-lore.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  it  into  French,  Spanish,  and  German  are 
extant;  and  Joseph  Jacobs  has  recently  discovered 
some  of  the  stories  at  the  end  of  Caxton’s  translation 
of  the  fables  of  iEsop,  where  thirteen  apologues  of 
“  Alfonce”  are  taken  from  the  “  Disciplina  Clericalis.  ” 
An  outline  of  the  tales,  by  Douce,  is  prefixed  to 
Ellis’  “Early  English  Metrical  Romances.”  Nearly 
all  the  stories  are  adopted  in  the  “Gesta  Roma- 
norum.  ”  Chapters  ii.  and  iii.  were  done  into  Hebrew 
and  issued  under  the  title  *pn  1QD,  “  Book  of  Enoch,  ” 
Constantinople,  1516;  Venice,  1544  and  1605.  An 
early  French  translation  of  this  Hebrew  extract 
was  made  prior  to  1698  by  Piques,  and  August  Pi- 
chard  published  another  version  in  Paris,  1838. 

Bibliography  :  The  whole  literature  is  put  together  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Steinschneider’s  Hehr.  Uebers.  (pp.  934-935).  Men¬ 
tion  should  he  made  of  the  scholarly  edition  of  F.  W.  V. 
Schmidt,  Berlin,  1827,  to  whose  notes  Steinschneider  offers  very 
valuable  emendations  and  parallels  from  Oriental  and  Western 
folk-lore.  Steinschneider,  Manna ,  1847,  pp.  102,  114 ;  idem. 
Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  549, 550, 733,  734 ;  idem,  Jewish  Literature ,  p. 
174;  the  authorities  mentioned  in  B.  P[ick]’s  article,  Pedro 
Alfonso ,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopedia ,  vii.  864, 865 ; 
W.  A.  Clouston,  Flowers  from  a  Persian  Garden ,  p.  100,  Lon¬ 
don,  1890:  Jacobs,  Jeivish  Ideals,  1896,  pp.  141-143,  lays  stress 
on  Alfonsi’s  importance  as  one  of  the  intermediaries  between 
Eastern  and  Western  folk-lore,  and  quotes  one  of  Caxton’s 
stories  from  “Alfonce.”  _  .  _ 

G.  A.  K. 

ALFONSINE  TABLES :  A  series  of  astronom¬ 
ical  tables  giving  the  exact  hours  for  the  rising  of  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars ;  compiled  at  Toledo  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  about  the  year  1252, 
the  date  given  in  the  Latin  editions  being  the  year 
1251.  They  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
history  of  astronomy  and  even  to  that  of  geographical 
discovery,  since  it  was  by  trusting  to  a  revision  of 
them  by  Abraham  Zacuto  that  Columbus  was  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  the  New  W orld.  According  to  Zacuto, 
the  chief  compiler  of  the  tables  was  Isaac  ibn  Sid,  a 
liazan  or  cantor  of  the  city  of  Toledo ;  and  astronom¬ 
ical  observations  of  his,  dating  from  the  years  1263- 
66,  were  seen  by  Isaac  Israeli. 
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In  what  language  tlie  original  tables  were  com¬ 
piled  is  doubtful.  "  Tlie  Latin  portion  refers  to  Jews 
in  uncomplimentary’  terms;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
likety  to  be  the  work  of  Ibn  Sid,  who  is,  besides, 
known  as  a  translator  from  Arabic  into  Spanish  of 
other  astronomical  works.  The  tables  were  supposed 
by  Humboldt  in  his  “  Cosmos  ”  to  have  been  com¬ 
piled  at  a  congress  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Moham¬ 
medan  astronomers,  especially  assembled  for  that 
purpose  by  Alfonso.  This  myth  has  been  exploded 
by  Steinscimeider,  who  traced  the  tradition  to  Zacuto. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Alfonsine  Tables  proper  were  for 
the  first  time  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew 
b}r  Moses  ben  Abraham  of  Himes,  at  Avignon,  as  late 
as  1460;  though  this  translation  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  history  of  science.  There  are,  besides, 
several  Hebrew  manuscripts  containing  commenta¬ 
ries  and  explanations  for  the  use  of  the  Alfonsine 
Tables,  giving  the  canons  or  ruling  principles  on 
which  they  were  compiled. 

The  Alfonsine  Tables  must  not  be  confounded  with 
earlier  astronomical  tables  composed  at  Toledo  be¬ 
tween  1061  and  1080  by  Abu  Isliak  ibn  Al-Zarkali 
of  Cordova,  which  were  translated  into  Spanish  at 
the  request  of  Alfonso  N.  by  Don  Abraham  Faquin 
about  1277.  This  translation  has  been  published  by 
Rico  in  “Libros  del  Saber  de  Astronomia,”  Madrid, 
1865. 

Still  another  set  of  astronomical  tables  was  com¬ 
piled  in  Spain  for  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  about  1367, 
by  Jacob  ben  Isaac  Carsono.  These  tables  were 
translated  into  Hebrew,  and  still  exist  in  manuscript 
at  Parma  and  at  Rome.  David  Gans,  author  of 
“Zeinab  David,”  mistook  them  for  the  Alfonsine 
Tables.  See  also  Isaac  ibn  Sid. 

Bibliography:  Steinscimeider,  Hebr.  Ucbcrs.  pp.  616-026, 638, 

(539, 975;  idem,  Jildische  Litcratur  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  En- 

cyhlopCidie,  xxvii.  439, 440. 

ALFONSO  III.  OF  PORTUGAL.  See  Portu¬ 
gal. 

ALFONSO  V.  OF  PORTUGAL.  See  Portu¬ 
gal. 

ALFONSO  IX.  OF  LEON.  See  Spain. 

ALFONSO;  A  mathematician  of  uncertain  date, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  squaring  the  circle,  extant  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (additional  manu¬ 
scripts,  26,984).  Alfonso  claims  in  the  prefatory 
remarks  to  have  found  and  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  constructing  a  plane  figure,  equal — not 
merely  approximately,  but  exactly — to  the  area  of 
a  given  circle.  He  professes  to  have  put  an  end  to 
all  doubts  on  the  subject,  such  as  were  entertained 
by  Aristotle,  and  controverts  the  opinions  of  Ibn 
Roshd  and  Ibn  Sina,  who  had  declared  the  demon¬ 
stration  to  be  impossible.  S.  A.  H. 

ALFONSO  DE  ALCALA.  See  Alfonso  de 
Zamora. 

ALFONSO  BURGENSIS.  See  Abner  of 
Burgos. 

ALFONSO  COMPLUTENSIS.  See  Alfonso 
de  Zamora. 

ALFONSO  DE  SPINA.  See  Spina,  Alfonso 

DE. 

ALFONSO  OF  VALLADOLID.  See  Abner 
of  Burgos. 

ALFONSO  DE  ZAMORA ;  Spanish  Marano 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  Hebraist  and  polemical 
writer ;  born  in  Zamora  about  1474,  and  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  faith  in  1506.  His  father’s  name  was 
Juan  de  Zamora,  and  he  likewise  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  Christian.  Alfonso  was  professor  of  Oriental 


languages  for  several  years  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  His  pure  Hebrew  style  leads  Neubauer 
to  suppose  that  he  attended  a  Jewish  school  before 
going  to  the  university.  Owing  to  this  proficiency. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  employed  him  for  over  fifteen 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  Complutensian  Poly  - 
glot,  to  which  he  contributed  largely.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works, 
and  composed  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  interlined,  an 
epistle  to  the  Jews  in  Rome,  wherein  he  seeks  to 
admonish  them  and  convert  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  letter  entitled  “  A  Letter  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Spain  to  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  Commu¬ 
nity  ”  (Alcala  de  ILenares,  1526)  does  not  seem  to  have 
disturbed  the  Roman  Jews;  in  fact,  Rieger  questions 
whether  they  ever  received  it  (“  Gescli.  d.  Juden  in 
Rom,”  ii.  47,  Berlin,  1S95). 

Among  his  writings,  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
references,  may  be  mentioned  two  Hebrew  vocabu¬ 
laries,  published  in  1515;  an  introduction  to  Hebrew 
Grammar  (“  Introductions  Artis  Grammatics  Hebra- 
ics,”  1526),  now  very  rare  (second  ed.,  Alcala  de  He- 
nares) ;  translations  of  and  commentaries  on  portions 
of  the  Bible  (Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  etc.);  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Targum,  1532;  a  polemic  entitled  “Libro 
de  la  Sabiduria  de  Dios”  (manuscript  in  Escurial, 
see  Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.”  p.  118);  and 
letters  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  preserved 
in  manuscript  at  Leyden  (Codex  Warner,  65).  In  a 
letter,  dated  March  30,  1544,  he  states  that  he  was 
seventy  years  old  and  still  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
the  University  of  Salamanca  (Steinscimeider,  “Ley¬ 
den  Cat.”  p.  281).  In  one  place  he  also  calls  him¬ 
self  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Alcala 
de  Ilcnares. 

Bibliography :  De  Castro, Biblioteca Rahbinica Hispanicnsi ,s, 
i.  399;  De  Rossi,  Annales  Hebrcvo-Typorjraphici,  1501-40, 
p.  30;  DelitzscLi,  Wisscnsehaft  u.  Kunxb  ini  Judentlmm ,  pp. 
289  ct  seq. ;  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  733 ;  idem,  Leyden 
Cat .  pp.  279-281 ;  idem,  Bibliographisches  HandbucJi ,  p.  4 ; 
Neubauer,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1895,  vii.  398-417 ;  Blau,  ibid 


ALFONSUS  BONIHOMINIS:  The  name 
taken  by  the  Latin  translator  or  adapter  of  an  anti- 
Jewish  pamphlet,  originally  written  in  Arabic  by 
Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn  Abbas,  better  known  as  Sam¬ 
uel  Maroccanus  (of  Morocco).  The  first  edition 
bears  the  title,  “  Epistola  ad  R.  Isaacum  Contra  Er- 
rores  Judoeorum,  ex  Arab.  Latine  per  Alfonsum 
Boniliominis.  ”  Nothing  is  known  about  the  trans¬ 
lator;  and  Steinscimeider  is  probably  right  in  sus¬ 
pecting  that  he  is  none  other  than  Paul  of  Burgos. 
The  translation  wras  made  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Alfonsus  Boniliominis  is 
said  to  have  also  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin  a  “  Disputatio  Abutalib  Saraceni  et  Samuelis 
Judei”  (Discussion  between  Abutalib,  a  Saracen, 
and  Samuel,  a  Jevr),  which  is  still  in  manuscript  (see 
Abbas,  Samuel  abu  Nasr  ibn;  Abner  of  Burgos). 

Bibliography  :  Steinscbneider,  Cat .  Bodl.  Nos.  4407,  7055. 

G. 

ALFUAL  (or,  rather,  al-Fawwal,  “The  Bean- 
Mercliant  ”) :  The  family  name  of  a  number  of  Span¬ 
ish  Jews  (Steinscimeider,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi. 
587),  of  whom  the  following  are  known: 

Abraham  Alfual :  Of  Tortosa;  lived  at  the  end 
of  tlie  fourteenth  centuiy.  He  is  cited  in  the  re- 
sponsa  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet. 

Hayyim  ben  Judah  Alfual;  Of  the  eleventh 
centuiy;  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Isaac  ibn 
Me  gas. 

Hayyim  hen  Judah  Alfual:  A  rabbi  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
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lie  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  casuist. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
pa  mu  el  di  Medina  (d"“lt2nnD),  David  ben  Abi  Zimra 
0"3Tl)>  and  Joseph  ibn  Lab,  who  highly  esteemed 
him. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  855. 

Isaac  "b.  Ilayyim  b.  Judah.  Alfual:  Cabalist; 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
died  1579.  Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  Alfual 
who  lived  in  Chios  in  1578  (Abr.  de  Boton,  “Re- 
sponsa,”  No.  24),  and  with  the  Isaac  b.  Samuel 
Hayyim,  whom  the  author  of  the  “Shalskelet  lia- 
Kabbalah  ”  mentions  as  a  noted  cabalist  of  Spanish 
origin  (ed.  Warsaw,  1889,  p.  87).  His  posthumous 
work,  “  Nofet  Zufirn  ”  (Drops  from  the  Honeycomb), 
which  was  edited  by  his  son,  Hayyim  ben  Isaac  Al¬ 
fual,  Constantinople,  1582,  is  now  rare.  It  contains 
interpretations  of  the  Torah,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  based  on  the  three  cabalistic  methods  of  exegesis ; 
namely,  gematria ,  zirufan ,  and  rashe  tebot — -the  nu¬ 
merical  value,  the  combination,  and  the  initials  of 
words. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  1168,  iv.  600;  Steinschnei- 

der,  Cat .  Bocll.  col.  1092 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  394. 

II.  G.  E. 

Joseph  ben  IJayyim  Alfual:  Of  Saragossa; 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Joseph  ben  Isaac  Alfual :  Lived  in  Huesca  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  translated  (1297)  the 
Mishnah  into  Spanish,  and  the  commentary  of  Mai- 
monides  on  the  section  “Moed”  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew.  This  translation  is  preceded  by  a 
poetical  introduction  in  which  each  verse  begins  with 
the  last  word  of  the  preceding  verse  (Steinschneider, 
"Hebr.  Bibl.”  ix.  138;  “Hebr.  Uebers. ”  p.  923). 

Joseph  ben  Solomon  Alfual :  Wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Canticles,  a  manuscript  of  which  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library  (see  Salfeld  in  “  Magazin,”  vi. 
36,  204;  idem,  “Die  Erklarer  des  Hohen  Liedes,”  p. 
175;  and  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  ix.  138). 

Munajjim  ibn  al-Eawwal :  Of  Saragossa;  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century.  According  to  Ibn  Abi 
Oseibia,  he  was  a  physician  of  renown,  and  well 
versed  in  logic  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  work 
in  Arabic,  called  “Ivanz  al-Makl,”  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers,  to  which  lie  added  the  rules 
of  logic  and  the  principles  of  physics  (see  “Ibn  Abi 
Oseibia,”  ed.  August  Muller, ii.  50,  Ivonigsberg,  1884; 
Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  923). 

Samuel  ben  Judah  Alfual :  Lived  in  Saragossa 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  G. 

ALGABA,  JACOB  B.  MOSES  DI :  Translator 
into  Hebrew  of  the  celebrated  medieval  romance, 
“Amadis  de  Gaul.”  The  translation  probably  ^ap¬ 
peared  at  Constantinople  between  1534  and  1546. 
A  copy  of  the  work,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  in 
the  British  Museum  (see  the  “Catalogue”  of  Van 
Straalen,  p.  11,  London,  1894). 

The  name  Algaba,  as  Steinschneider  suggests, 
may  be  either  a  patronym,  or  an  apocope  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (“  treasurer  ”).  In  the  latter  case 
its  full  form  would  be  “  Algabai.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  965;  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  x.  514;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  39. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALGAZI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON : 

Supposed  to  have  lived  at  Smyrna  in  1659,  and  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  book,  “Shema* 
Shelomoh  ”  (Solomon’s  Fame),  Smyrna,  1659,  con¬ 
taining  homiletic  explanations  of  a  part  of  the  Torah. 
Very  Tittle  is  known  about  his  writings.  J.  Ch. 


ALGAZI,  HAYYIM :  Rabbi  in  Constantinople 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Joseph  di  Trani,  and  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  “  Sefer  Mesharim  ”  (The  Book  of  the  Righteous), 
which  is  the  part  that  treats  of  civil  law  in  the  ritual 
code  “Toledot  Adam  wa-Hawwah,”  by  R.  Jeroham 
ben  Meskullam  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries). 
This  commentary  was  published,  under  the  title 
“Netibot  Miskpat”  (The  Paths  of  Justice),  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1668  (see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
col.  821).  D. 

ALGAZI,  HAYYIM  ISAAC:  Author  of  the 
hooks :  “  Derek  Ez  ha-Hayyim”  (The  Way  of  the  Tree 
of  Life),“  ‘En  Yamin  ”  (The  Right  Eye),  “  Ska‘ar  Ye- 
hudali”  (The  Gate  of  Judah);  all  published  at  Salo- 
nica,  1822.  J.  Ch. 

ALGAZI,  HAYYIM  BEN  MENAHEM: 

Rabbi  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  Smyrna ;  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  author  of  “  Bene  Hay- 
yai”  (Sons  of  My  Life),  containing  notes  and  no¬ 
velise  in  the  sequence  of  the  four  Turim.  It  was 
edited  by  the  author’s  pupil,  Meir  Danon,  Orthokoi 
(near  Constantinople),  1712.  Appended  to  it  are 
the  author’s  “Hidduskim,”  miscellaneous  notes  on 
Shebu‘ot,  Sanhedrin,  Gittin,  etc.,  edited  by  Hay¬ 
yim  ben  Isaac  Raphael  Alfandari. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  80;  Fiirst, 

Bibl.  Jud.  i.  p.  37. 

ALGAZI,  ISRAEL  JACOB:  Great-grandson 
of  Solomon  Algazithe  elder,  and  rabbi  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  contributing  to 
dialectical,  liturgical,  and  legal  literature,  he  was 
the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  Talmudic 
methodology.  Of  these  there  exist;  (1)  “Ar‘ade- 
Rabhanan  ”  (The  Land  of  the  Rabbis),  a  treatise  on 
Talmudic  principles  (Constantinople,  1745) ;  reedited 
by  Jacob  Ayas  with  the  commentary  of  J uda  Ayas, 
his  father,  called  “  * Afra  de-Ar‘a  ”  (The  Dust  of  the 
Land)  (Leghorn,  1783);  (2)  “Skeerit  Yakikob”  (The 
Remnant  of  Jacob),  consisting  of  homilies  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1751);  the  second  part  published  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  1790;  (3)  “  Neot  Ya‘akob  ”  (The  Habitations  of 
Jacob),  a  volume  of  responsa  and  homilies  (Smyrna, 
1767);  (4)  “Shema‘  Ya‘akob”  (Hearken,  O  Jacob!), 
homilies  on  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  first  of  which 
was  delivered  at  the  bar-mizwali  of  bis  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  Yom-Tob  (1739);  (5)  “Emet  le-Ya‘akob  ” 
(Jacob’s  Truth),  on  the  laws  concerning  Scripture 
reading  (Constantinople,  1764),  of  which  Azulai  made 
an  epitome  under  the  title  “  Le-David  Emet  ”  (David  s 
Truth)  (Leghorn,  1786),  reprinted  several  times. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  s.  v.  Stein- 

schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1162.  ^ 

ALGAZI,  MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM :  A  rab¬ 
binical  writer  who  flourished  in  Smyrna  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  brother  of  Solo¬ 
mon  Algazi  the  elder,  and  wrote  annotations  to 
“Dobeb  Sifte  Yeshenim  ”  (Smyrna,  1671)  and  “Sefat 
Emet,”  two  rabbinical  works  of  liis  grandfather, 
Moses  Benveniste  the  elder.  The  latter  is  a  work 
on  Hebrew  etymologies  published  together  with  a 
poem  of  Isaac  Tshelebi  on  the  Hebrew  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  According  to  Zedner,u  Cat.  Hebr. 
Books  Brit.  Mus.”  p.  766,  it  was  published  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1799 :  but  according  to  Benjacob,  “  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,”  p.  592,  it  was  published  there  in  1722-23 
and  1807. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  s.v.  mvt;  Stein- 

sebneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1769. 
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ALGAZI,  MOSES  JOSEPH  :  Rabbi  at  Cairo, 
Egypt;  born  1764;  died  after  1840,  in  which  year 
lie  became  prominent  through  the  energetic  support 
which  he  gave  to  Cremieux  and  Salomon  Munk  in 
their  effort  to  establish  scliools  for  tlie  Jews  of 
Egypt.  The  movement  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  eastern  journey  of  Montefiore,  Cremieux,  and 
Munk  on  the  occasion  of  the  Damascus  blood-accu¬ 
sation,  when  the  low  plane  of  enlightenment  preva¬ 
lent  among  Egyptian  Jews  became  manifest  to  the 
philanthropists.  Munk  issued  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  (  September,  1840 ).  At  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  local  rabbi,  assisted  by  a  prominent  lay¬ 
man,  Valensino,  headed  the  movement,  while  at 
Cairo,  which  contained  about  three  hundred  Jewish 
families,  Algazi,  though  already  seventy-six  j^ears 
of  age,  seconded  by  a  leading  layman,  Adda,  made 
such  a  strenuous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  plan  that 
on  Oct.  4,  1840,  two  schools — one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls — were  opened.  The  institutions  received 
the  name  of  the  Cremieux  schools ;  and  their  spon¬ 
sor  made  himself  responsible  for  a  European  an¬ 
nual  contribution  of  6,000  francs  toward  their 
maintenance. 

Algazi,  moreover,  showed  an  additional  trait  of 
tolerance  when,  despite  the  opposition  of  numerous 
fanatics,  he  supported  Munk  in  the  proposal  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  the  schools  the  children  of  the  Karaites,  of 
whom  there  were  at  Cairo  about  one  hundred.  The 
establishment  of  these  institutions  signified  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  secular  culture  among  the  Jews  of  mod¬ 
ern  Egypt ;  and  soon  after  this  event  Moses  Fresco, 
chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  issued  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  exhorting  them  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  d.  JudenjZ ded.,  xi.  545  et  scq .; 

Munk’s  appeal  (in  Arabic),  in  Zion,  i.  76-78  (tbe  Hebrew 

text  in  Liter aturhlatt  clcs  Orients ,  1841,  col.  103) ;  Jost,  An- 

nalen ,  1S40,  No.  53;  1841,  Nos.  11,  10;  Letter  of  the  Hakam 

of  Constantinople  in  Alhj.  Zcit.  cl.  Jud.  1841,  p.  16. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALGAZI  (ALGHASI),  SAMUEL  BEN 
ISAAC  BEN-  JOSEPH,  of  Candia  (Crete):  Tal- 

muclical  commentator  and  Historian,  died  shortly  be¬ 
fore  1588.  He  came  of  a  family  of  scholars,  both 
father  and  grandfather  being  known  as  Talmudists. 
Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  bestowed  upon  Algazi 
the  title  of  “  Gaon,”  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
he  was  the  most  prominent  pupil  of  Delmedigo’s 
ancestor  Judah  ben  Elijah.  Algazi  does  not  seem 
to  have  left  Crete;  but  the  fact  that  this  island  be¬ 
longed  to  Venice  made  it  easier  for  Algazi’s  name  to 
become  known  in  Italy.  Men  of  prominence  ranked 
him  among  the  great  teachers  of  his  time.  Of  his 
works,  only  a  small  chronicle,  “  Toledot  Adam  ”  (The 
Generations  of  Adam),  was  published  by  his  grand¬ 
son  Samuel  ben  Moses  Zarfati  (Venice,  1605).  This 
chronicle,  which  is  based  largely  upon  the  “  Yuhasin  ” 
of  Abraham  Zacuto,  begins  with  Adam  and  concludes 
with  the  burning  of  Hebrew  writings  in  Italy  on  Sept. 

9  (New-year’s  Day),  1553.  His  consolation  was  that 
in  the  small  towns  of  Crete,  God  had  saved  a  “  brand 
from  the  burning”;  meaning  thereby  that  in  Crete 
the  Talmud  and  other  Hebrew  books  had  been  spared. 

Oddly  enough,  Algazi  fixed  upon  the  year  1583  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  from  which  he  reckoned 
all  dates ;  for  example,  he  would  cite  Adam  and  Eve 
as  having  lived  in  the  year  5343  before  that  year. 
He  was  in  a  measure  influenced  by  the  Midrash,  from 
which  probably  he  obtained  the  names  of  the  wives 
of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Terali.  He  placed  the  exodus  of 
the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  and  their  annihilation 
in  the  year  2924,  or  2,420  years  after  the  Creation. 
Concerning  the  Christian  chronology  he  says: 


“1673  years  since  the  Nazarene,  according  to  our  tradition- 
according  to  their  reckoning,  1613  since  the  hirth  [of  Jesus]  ’ 
that  is,  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth 
cycle ;  that  is,  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh  year  of  the 
Seleucidan  era,  equivalent  to  the  three  hundred  and  seventeenth 
year  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  year  since  the  foundation  of  their  religion.”  w  J 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  wrote  his  little 
book  in  the  v last  four  months  of  1582;  besides,  he 
counts  since  September,  1553,  thirty  years. 

Algazi  chronicled  the  birth  of  Mohammed  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  just  as  he  did  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  history  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  or  of  their  literary  history.  He  knew  the 
German  Jews  as  well  as  the  Spanish. 

Algazi’s  unpublished  works  are:  (1)  “Biur  ‘Aruk 
Gadol,  ”  a  commentaiy  on  the  book  “  Yereim  ”  by  Eli- 
ozer  of  Metz,  which  was  given  the  same  importance 
as  Joseph  Caro’s  “  Bet  Yosef” ;  (2)  “  Kebuzat  Kesef,” 
a  concordance  to  both  Talmuds,  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre, 
and  the  Midrash  Rabbot ;  (3)  “  Tanhumot  El,  ”  which 
is  said  to  have  contained  glosses  on  the  Psalms  and 
probabW  sermons  also;  (4)  “Derasliot”  (Disquisi¬ 
tions),  which  are  probabty  identical  with  the  “  Shi  tot” 
(Novell®)  to  eighteen  Talmudic  treatises  and  to  the 
)"l  (Rabbenu  Nissim),  mentioned  by  Delmedigo. 

Bibliography:  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo,  Elim,  p.  44, 
Odessa,  1844 ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcclolim ,  s.v.;  Wolf,  Bihl. 
Hehr.  i.  1086 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  No.  7000. 
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ALGAZI,  SOLOMON  NISSIM,  the  Elder: 

Rabbi  in  Smyrna  and  in  Jerusalem  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  his 
grandson  and  namesake,  a  rabbi  in  Egypt  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Solomon  Algazi  was  a  prolilic 
writer  on  all  topics  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  has 
won  distinction  by  his  treatment  of  Talmudic  her¬ 
meneutics  and  methodology.  His  attempts  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  Talmudic  Haggadot,  while  not  scientific  in 
a  modern  sense,  still  prove  him  to  have  been  superior 
to  the  average  Talmudist  of  his  age.  His  best  work 
is  his  Talmudic  methodology,  “Yabin  SliemiLah” 
(I-Ie  Will  Elucidate  the  Message),  which  is  written 

in  the  form  of  a  commentary  to  Joshua  Levi’s  “Ha- 
liKotj  'Olani”  (Tenlce,  1089;  Legliorn,  1793).  Tie 

wrote  two  other  works  on  Talmudic  methodology ; 
namely,  “ Ilalikot  Eli ”  (The  Ways  of  My  God; 
Smyrna,  1663),  and  “Gufe  Halakot”  (Principle 
of  Halakali;  Smyrna,  1675).  Algazi  was  also  the 
author  of  “Ahabat  ‘Olam”  (Everlasting  Love),  a 
series  of  homilies  (Constantinople,  1642 ;  Dyhernfurth, 
1693);  “Hamon  Rabbali”  (The  Great  Multitude), 
an  index  of  the  Biblical  passages  quoted  in  Midrash 
Rabbali  (Constantinople,  1644) ;  “  Zehab  Sebali”  (The 
Gold  of  the  Hoary  Head),  on  Talmudic  Haggadot, 
(Constantinople,  1683);  “  Lehem  Setarim”  (Secret 
Bread),  Talmudic  no  veil®  (Venice,  1664);  “McTil- 
lefet  Sappirim  ”  (Overlaid  with  Sapphires),  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Zohar  (Smyrna,  1665;  Amsterdam, 
1703);  “Razuf  Aliabah”  (Inlaid  with  Love),  or 
“Apirion  Shelomoli”  (Solomon’s  Palanquin),  notes 
on  the  Tosafot  to  the  haggadic  passages  in  the 
Talmud  (Smyrna,  1659 ;  Amsterdam,  1710) ;  “  Ta’awah 
la-‘Enayim  ”  (A  Delight  to  the  Eyes),  notes  on  the 
Talmudic  Haggadot  (Salonica,  1655 ;  Sulz  bach,  1687). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Geclolim,  p.  83 ;  Steinsclmei- 
der,  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  3277 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  37,  38. 

D. 

ALGAZI,  YOM-TOB  BEN  ISRAEL  JA¬ 
COB:  Commentator;  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Nahmanides’  “  Hilkot  Bekorot  ”  (Laws  Concerning 
Primogeniture),  which  was  published  at  Leghorn 
in  1794.  Some  consider  him  to  be  the  author  of 
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“Shalme  Zibbur,”  which  is  generally  assigned  to  his 
more  learned  father,  Israel  J acob  Algazi. 

pttu  tography  :  Benjacob,  Ozarha-Sefarim ,  p,  589 ;  Roest,  Cat. 
h  d.  Rosenthal' when  BUMotlicK,  i.  oh  ^ 

ALGEBRA,  SCIENCE  OF.  See  Matiie- 

U  ALGERIA :  Country  on  the  coast  of  North  Af¬ 
rica  now  a  French  colony,  but  formerly  belonging 
successively  to  Carthage,  Rome,  the  Saracens,  and 
’the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  claim  is  put  forth  by  sev¬ 
eral  Jewish  Algerian  communities  that  they  were 
established  in  North  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple.  Though  this  is  unwarranted 
tlie  presence  of  Jews  there  since  the  first  centimes  of 
the  common  era  is  attested  by  epitaphs  (“C.  1.  L. 
viii.  8423  8499 ;  “  Bulletin  Arclieologique  du  Gomite 
des  Travaux  Historiques,  ”  No.  i.  xiii.  64),  from  which 
two  inferences  may  be  drawn:  first,  that  since  the 
Jews  mentioned  bear  Latin  names,  most  of  them 
came  from  Italy ;  secondly,  that  since  the  proportion 
of  Jewish  inscriptions  to  the  great  mass  of  Latin- Al- 
oerian  inscriptions  is  very  small,  the  number  of  Jews 
was  not  large.  Under  the  fairly  tolerant  Vandals  the 
Jews  probably  multiplied ;  for  Justinian  m  his  edict 
of  persecution  respecting  North  Africa,  proclaimed 
bv  him  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  empire, 
mentions  them  in  the  same  category  as  Allans  and 

heathens  (“Novelise,”  xxx vii.). 

In  the  seventh  century  an  important  addition  to 
the  Jewish  population  was  made  by  Spanish  lm- 
mi 2-rants,  who,  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Visi°’othic  king  Sisebut  and  his  successors,  escaped 
to  Mauritania,  and  settled  in  the  Byzantine  cities. 
Whether  they  mingled  with  the  Berber  population, 
making  converts  among  them,  is  an  open  question,  to 
which,  however,  Arabic  historians  give  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer.  Ibn-Ivaldun  categorically  maintains 
that  several  Berber  tribes  professed  Judaism:  the 
Nafusah  in  Ifrikiyyali  (Tunis  and  a  department  ol 
Constantine),  the  Faudalawah,  the  Fazaz,  the  Mach- 
unah,  the  Bahlulah,  and  the  Gliayyatliah  in  the  Magh¬ 
reb  al-Aksa  (in  the  west  of  the  department  ot  Oran 
and  Morocco).  The  powerful  tribes  Of  theJaruaand 

of  the  Aures,  whose  queen,  the  Kaliina  Dihya,  for  a 
long  time  kept  the  Arabian  generals  in  check,  also 
practised  the  Jewish  religion.  Ibn-Ivaldun  adds  that 
the  existence  of  Judaism  among  the  Berbers  lasted 
until  the  reign  of  the  founder  of  the  Idriside  dynast}  . 
This  prince  devoted  himself  energetically  to  stamp¬ 
ing  out  all  traces  of  Judaism  from  Ins  empire;  but 
certain  present  usages  among  the  tribes  of  the  Aures, 
such  as  house-cleaning  at  Passover  time  and  sabbath 
observance,  must  be  considered  as  survivals  of  that 
religion.  Moreover,  some  contend  that  ceitam  poi 
tions  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hcnansha  (south  Constan¬ 
tine),  leading  in  all  particulars  the  pastoral  hie  ot 
the  Arabs,  still  observe  the  religion  of  Moses. 

Under  Arabic  domination  the  situation  ot  the  Al¬ 
gerian  Jews  was  what  that  of  “the  People  of  the 
Book”  ( Ahl-al-Kital >)  has  always  been  in  Moslem 
empires.  Though  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
poll-tax  (jizyah),  the  regime  was  relatively  toleiant 
and  they  maintained  the  free  exercise  of  then  le 
ligion.  At  the  same  time  they  were  always  exposed 
to  the  caprice  of  a  prince  or  to  an  out- 
Araloie  burst  of  popular  fanaticism. .  On  sev- 
Domi-  oral  occasions  under  Idriside  emirs 
nation.  they  suffered  persecution,  but  under 
the  Aglilabites  they  experienced  real 
tranquillity,  and  even  a  fair  amount  of  favoi .  Tw  o 
Jewish  physicians,  both  named  Ishak  ben  Amiam, 
appear  to  have  attained  a  certain  standing  at  the 


court  of  Ziyadat-Allali  I.  and  of  Ziyadat-Allah  III., 
and  to  have  been  the  confidants  and  counselors  of 
those  princes.  The  Almoravide  dynasty  seems  to 
have  left  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  Maghreb  in 
peace;  but  the  fanatical  Almohades,  who  overthrew 
it  (1146),  followed  a  totally  different  policy  toward 
the  Jews.  The  first  Almohade,  ’  Abd  al-Mu’min,  made 
them  the  object  of  frequent  persecutions.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  fanciful  belief,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  least  foundation  in  Moslem  tradition,  he 
pretended  that  Mohammed  had  permitted  the  Jews 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  only  five 
hundred  years,  and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  Messiah  had  not  appeared,  they  niust  be 
forced  into  Islam  by  fair  means  or  foul.  His  succes¬ 
sors  pursued  the  same  course,  and  their  severe  meas¬ 
ures  produced  either  emigration  to  the  east  or  forced 
conversions.  Becoming  suspicious  of  the  sinceiiiy 
of  the  new  converts,  the  Almohades,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  Moslems  of  longer  standing, 
obliged  them  to  wear  a  special  garb.  Under  the 
various  dynasties,  which  after  the  fall  of  the  Almo¬ 
hades  divided  the  Maghreb  among  themselves,  the 
Hafsides  of  Tunis,  the  Banu  Ziyan  of  Tlem^en,  and 
the  Marinides  of  Fez,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  was 
somewhat  improved.  At  any  rate  their  situation 
was  far  better  than  that  of  Jews  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  Christian  Spain;  and  the  African  coast 
cities  became  the  natural  shelter  for  refugees  from 
Spanish  persecutions. 

In  1391,  in  consequence  of  that  terrible  uprising 
against  the  Jews  which  steeped  Castile,  Aragon, 
Andalusia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  m 

Spanish  blood,  groups  of  immigrants  landed 
Tmmigra-  at  Algiers,  Oran,  Mostaganem,  and 
tion.  Bougie,  penetrated  into  the  cities  of 
the  interior,  and  settled  there  with  the 
permission  of  the  Moslem  authorities.  They  had  to 
pay  a  capitation  fee  of  a  doubloon  for  admission  into 
the  land.  On  the  whole,  they  were  well  received  by 
the  Jewish  communities  already  there,  but  for  some 
time  they  formed  separate  groups. 

The  ancient  Algerian  Jews  were  known  as ,  wearers 
of  turbans,”  the  newcomers  as  “  wearers  of  birettas. 

Greatly  superior  to  tire  -A_friCH.il  Jew  ill  Culture  ailtl 

in  intellectual  and  commercial  activity,  the  f 
Jew  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  from  the  first 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century  rabbis  who  emigrated 
from  Spain  are  found  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  Jew¬ 
ish  communities  in  Algeria  :  at  Algiers,  Isaac  ben 
Shesliet  Barfat,  known  by  the  abbreviation  Ri- 
bash  ”  and  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  I.,  similarly 
called  “Rashbaz”;  at  Oran,  Amram  ben  Meiovas 
Eplirati;  at  Constantine,  Joseph  ben  Memr  and  Mai- 
mun  ben  Saadia  Najar;  atMedeah,  Saadia  Darmon; 
at  Tlcmcen,  Abraham  ben  Halun  and  Ephraim  An- 

kawa;  at  Bougie,  Benjamin  Amei,  etc.  4 

Henceforth  the  number  of  Jews  m  Algeria  contin¬ 
ually  augmented,  the  increase  being  most  marked 
when  a  large  immigration  into  Africa  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain  (1492,  1502)  four  to  live  tbousand  of 
them  repaired  to  Africa.  An  old  chronicler  saj  s 
“Those  who  arrived  at  Oran  were  so  numerous  that 
the  Arabs,  on  seeing  their  vessels,  thought  that  ene¬ 
mies  were  descending  upon  them  and  lulled  a  num¬ 
ber:  but  afterward  the  Moslem  prince  took  pit} 
on  them,  and,  through  the  intervention  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  Jew  of  the  country  named  Dodiham,  pel - 
mitted  them  to  land.  He  had  board  cabins  erected 
outside  the  city  for  them  and  the  cattle  they  brought 
with  them.”  The  conclusion  maybe  drawn  that 
these  new  immigrants  found  in  the  Algerian  cities 
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well-constituted  Jewish  communities,  full  of  vitality, 
by  which  they  were  absorbed,  despite  their  own 
strength  and  importance;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
division  of  the  Jews  into  two  groups,  African  and 
Spanish,  that  lias  existed  at  Tunis  up  to  our  own 
times,  ceased  in  Algeria  after  the  middle  of  the 
Turkish  period:  and,  in  the  second  place,  Arabic 
has  remained  the  current  speech  of  the  Algerian 
Jews,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Tetuan  and 
Tangiers,  where  Spanish  is  the  vernacular  of  the 
Jews. 

At  first  Algeria  did  not  offer  the  Jewish  refugees 
from  Spain  a  very  secure  asylum.  When  Car¬ 
dinal  Ximenes  took 

amount  nf  seeuri-  ^ 
tv,  being  practically 
guaranteed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  liberty 
to  administer  their 
own  affairs.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  de¬ 
spised.  subjected  to 
annoying  treatment, 
forced  to  pay  heavy 
taxes,  and,  if  they 
complained,  punished 
with  the  utmost 
rigor.  In  addition 
they  were  exposed  to 
arbitrary  acts  at  the 
hands  of  petty  local 
tyrants.  The  pasha 
of  1  uggurt,  Mohammed  al-Akhal  ben  Jallab,  wished 
to  convert  the  Jews  to  Islam  by  force,  and  the  deys 
of  Algiers  on  several  occasions  handed 
over  the  houses  of  the  Jews  to  the 
populace  for  pillage.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  villages  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards  and  exposed  to  the 
wars  between  the  regency  and  the  Catholic  kings 
that  the  Jews  suffered  from  active  fanaticism — the 
fanatical  hate  inspired  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
Spaniards  in  possession  of  Tlem^en  in  1563  killed  or 
enslaved  fifteen  hundred  Jews  there,  and  in  1669 
I  axardo  expelled  from  Oran  the  Jewish  population, 
proscribed  the  free  exercise  of  Judaism,  and  replaced 


tamed  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  social  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  It  was 
their  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  that  brought 
them  to  Algiers,  and 
in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
they  became  the 
bankers  of  the  deys, 
intermediaries  between  them  and  the  European  pow¬ 
ers,  and  their  respected  and  influential  counselors, 
almost  even  their  ministers. 

The  organization  of  the  Jewish  Algerian  c  ommu¬ 
nities  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  Definite  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  system  during  the  Turkish 
period  is  in  existence,  and  a  short  summary  may  be 
given.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  community  was  a 
m itkaddani  selected  by  the  Arabic  or  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  city  or  the  region.  The 
■  mukaddam  was  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  community,  and  the  sole 
legal  intermediary  with  the  Moslem 
for  all  administrative  and  financial  af- 
was  assisted  by  a  council  (tobe  7ia-‘i?'), 
appointed  by  himself,  which,  apart  from  its  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  community, 
saw  to  tlie  levying  and  collecting  of  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Jews  of  the  country.  The  rabbin¬ 
ical  tribunal  possessed  two  judicial  functions.  In 
purely  religious  matters,  it  settled  ritual  questions 
and,  if  necessary,  inflicted  penalties,  fines  (kejias), 
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,  \ communications  (herein),  and  flogging  (malkot) ;  in 
vil  matters  it  exclusively  pronounced  judgment  on 
icstions  pertaining  to  personal  relations  and  suc¬ 
tion.  The  mukaddam  executed  the  sentences.  In 
vil  matters  other  than  those  involving  personal  re¬ 
gions,  the  rabbinical  tribunal  was  not  necessarily  the 
,1(3  authority;  the  Moslem  cadi  had  the  same  power 
if  the  parties  concerned  were  agreed  in  bringing 
their  differences  to  him,  or  when  only  one  of  the 
litigants  was  a  Jew.  The  administration  of  relig¬ 
ious  matters  was  entrusted  to  various  officials,  hier- 


val  Europe,  and  called  by  various  names :  harrnh  and 
sliarah  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Constantine ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Oran,  mdlah ,  which  is  still 
the  name  that  it  bears  in  Morocco.  Among  the  tribes, 
the  Jews  lived  apart  under  the  authority  of  the  sheik. 
Their  situation  was  wretched  and  precarious,  and 
more  so  under  Turkish  than  Arabic  domination.  Dis¬ 
tinction,  of  course,  must  be  made  between  the  Leg¬ 
horn  or  Frankish  Jews  and  the  native.  The  Turks 
imposed  on  the  latter  the  most  difficult  drudgery 
without  compensation,  and  subjected  them  to  end- 
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arcliical  in  character,  in  the  following  order:  gizbar, 
gabbai,  haber.  The  first  had  the  care  of  the  synagogue 
and  supervised  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  ser\  - 
ice.  In  certain  cities  the  title  of  gizbar  was 
merely  honorary  and  was  purchasable  through  do¬ 
nations.  The  gabbai  and  the  haber  attended  to 
mortuary  ceremonies,  and  the  latter  took  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  marriage  celebrations.  It  was  his  dut\ 
to  conduct  the  bride  from  her  parents’  home  to  the 
residence  of  her  husband. 

The  revenues  of  the  community  were  at  first  de¬ 
rived  from  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption  levied 
on  certain  trades  (the  butcher  s  trade  and  the  sale 
of  Passover  bread).  Collections  and  voluntary  gifts 
supplied  the  rest.  There  were  generally  foui  lai  ge 
reflections  a  year  :  at  the  New-year,  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor;  on  Torn  Kippur  eve,  for  food  for  the 
poor;  at  Hanukkah,  for  clothes  for  the  poor;  at 
Purim,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  Passover. 

The  Algerian  Jews  were  forced  to  reside  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  quarter,  analogous  to  the  Ghetto  of  medie- 


less  annoyances.  They  were  officially  obliged  to 
wear  a  special  costume:  a  shachiah,  a  skullcap  ot 
dark-colored  cloth,  a  gray  burnoose,  and  shoes  with¬ 
out  heels  (tcliarpi  or  bettim).  The  women  dressed  in 
a  caftan  without  the  veil  worn  by  Moslem  women 
to  cover  their  faces.  Entrance  into  the  mosques  was 
absolutely  prohibited  to  Jews,  and  before  certain  par¬ 
ticularly  venerated  mosques  they  were  compelh'd  to 
take  off  their  shoes.  They  were  forbidden  to  rule 
upon  a  horse,  an  animal  set  apart  for  Moslems  only, 
and  could  use  only  asses  or  mules;  nor  were  riding- 
saddles  permitted,  merely  pack-saddles  and  panniers. 
Through  their  mukaddam,  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
Moslem  authorities  the  taxes  imposed  by  Islam  on 
**  the  People  of  the  Book.”  In  certain  cities  they  were 
subjected  also  to  the  same  taxation  as  the  Moslems. 
At  Medeali,  the  gharama.  payable  by  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation,  was  apportioned  equally  to  the  Jewish  and 
Moslem  communities,  the  latter  numbering  six  thou¬ 
sand.  the  former  only  six  hundred. 

Religious  antagonism  and  the  scorn  of  the  Moslems 
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for  all  those  who  denied  the  mission  of  Mohammed 
did  not,  however,  create  insuperable  barriers  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  subjects.  On 
Relations  the  contrary,  there  are  still  traces  of 
of  Jews  and  the  intercourse  that  undeniably  existed 
Moslems,  between  the  two  peoples.  Unity  of 
language,  daily  life  side  by  side,  and  the 
economic  position  rapidly  attained  by  the  Jew  in 
the  slothful  Moslem  society,  greatly  contributed  to 
create  common  usages  and  observances.  It  was 
not  rare  that  rabbis  commanded  great  respect  from 
Arabs,  and  at  the  present  day  (1901)  the  Jews  of 
the  country  zealously  claim  as  sainted  rabbis  a  num¬ 
ber  of  highly  venerated  walis,  Sidi  Ya‘kub  (Jacob) 
and  Sidi  Yusif  (Joseph)  at  Tlemcen,  Sidi  Youslia* 
(Joshua)  ben  Nun  near  Honai'n,  etc.,  all  bearing 


(From  Jungmann,  “  Costumes,  Munirs  et  Usages  des  Alg^rieus  ”  (1837). 

Biblical  names,  whom  the  Arabs,  in  consideration  of 
their  high  qualities,  exalted  after  their  death  to  the 
dignity  of  Moslem  Marabouts .  The  tombs  of  these 
illustrious  personages  have  become  sanctuaries,  the 
resorts  of  pilgrims  of  both  races,  before  which  they 
practise  the  same  observances,  sometimes  highly 
fanciful.  Moreover,  every  year  an  Arab  of  Algiers, 
a  self-constituted  guardian  of  one  of  these  mara¬ 
bouts  of  disputed  origin,  goes  to  the  province  of 
Oran  to  make  collections  among  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities,  and  is  generally  very  successful.  In  the 
same  category  with  these  facts  is  the  well-known 
veneration  paid  by  the  Arabs  to  the  synagogue  of 
Bona. 

The  existence  among  the  J ews  of  a  large  number 
of  usages  and  superstitions  is  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  Moslem  influence.  Such  are :  the  custom  among 
women  of  mutilating  their  faces  on  the  death  of 
their  kindred;  belief  in  the  sorcery  of  the  jinn; 
and  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  white  fowls  placed 
under  the  sick-bed,  etc.  These  beliefs  are  wide¬ 
spread,  and  ministers  of  religion  have  difficulty  in 
combating  them. 


For  four  centuries  the  family  of  the  Duran  pro¬ 
vided  heads  of  the  community  at  Algiers.  In  other 
cities,  owing  to  the  emigration  of  1391,  Spanish  rab¬ 
bis  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  obtained 
the  leadership  of  all  the  Jewries.  At  Tlemqen  was 
the  well-known  Ephraim  Ankawa  (d.  1433) ;  at  Oran 
and  Tlemcen,  Abraham  Abi  Zimra,  Isaac  Abi  Zimra. 
then  Alai  ben  Sidun  (fifteenth  centrny),  Joseph 
Alashkar,  and  Judah  Halaz  (sixteenth  century),  and 
the  family  of  the  Gavisson,  originally  from  Seville 
and  Granada,  who  left  Spain  after  1492.  At  Con¬ 
stantine  is  the  tomb  of  Ben  Menir,  surnamed  “  He- 
Hasid,”  who  arrived  there  probably  after  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  His  successor  was  Ha  jar, 
author  of  various  casuistic  and  juristic  treatises. 

The  French  conquest  freed  the  mass  of  Algerian 
Jews  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  They  welcomed  it  as  a 
veritable  deliverance — which  it  was — 
The  French  and  the  very  day  after  the  entrance  of 
Conquest,  the  French  troops  at  Algiers,  they  be¬ 
came  devoted  allies  of  the  civilizing 
power  which  made  an  end  of  Turkish  barbarity  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 
possessed  by  the  Jews  made  their  services,  of  which 
they  were  not  sparing,  extremely  valuable  to  the 
French.  The  roll  of  honor  of  the  military  interpret¬ 
ers  contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  Algerian 
Jews,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  field.  According 
to  highly  respected  authorities,  the  brunt  of  the 
defense  of  Oran  when  besieged  by  Abd  el-Kader  in 
1833  was  borne  by  the  Jews.  Therefore  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  that  from  1830  to  1870  opinion  has 
been  shifting  in  the  direction  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  Algerian  Jews  with  the  French  citizens. 
Magazine  articles,  various  publications,  and  the  res¬ 
olutions  of  the  general  councils  did  not  cease  since 
1845  to  pronounce  such  an  assimilation  to  be  most 
profitable  for  the  future  of  French  Algeria.  And 
this  desire,  frequently  expressed,  naturally  found  an 
echo  in  the  various  legislative  decisions,  which,  in 
the  forty  years  before  1870,  pretended  to  regulate 
the  legal  status  of  the  Algerian  population .  In  these 
decisions  the  statutes  concerning  the  Israelites  were 
always  double  in  character.  In  the  first  place  they 
clearly  distinguish  between  Jew  and  Moslem  among 
the  natives ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  more  and 
more  approximate  the  Jewish  element  to  the  French. 
To  mention  instances:  after  Aug.  10, 1834,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  rabbinical. tribunals  was  considerably  re¬ 
stricted;  henceforth  they  decided  only  on  matters 
of  marriage,  divorce,  and  liturgy ;  and  seven  years 
later  they  were  completely  suppressed  (ordinance  of 
Feb.  28,  1841),  though  “  pretoircs  ”  of  the  Moslem 
cadis  in  the  meantime  continued  to  be  in  operation. 
The  decree  of  March  15, 18G0,  which  in  penal  matters 
subjected  the  natives  of  the  territories  of  the  com¬ 
mando  to  martial  law,  was  not  applicable  to  the 
Jews,  who,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  Algeria  they 
lived,  were  tried  before  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
civil  law.  The  Mosaic  law  in  secular  matters  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  statute  of  June  16,  1851, 
and  the  suppression  was  confirmed  by  the  Senatus- 
consulte  of  1865,  which  in  addition,  according  to  arti¬ 
cle  2,  admitted  native  Jews  to  all  the  rights  of 
French  citizens  on  the  demand  of  each  individual. 

In  1866  they  were  granted  a  special  representation 
in  the  municipal  councils  of  Algeria.  Finally,  the 
decree  of  Oct.  24,  1870,  better  known  as  the  decree 
of  Cremieux,  was  the  last  stage  in  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  toward  the  legal  assimilation  of  the  Algerian 
Jews.  It  naturalized  them  as  a  whole,  and,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  sup¬ 
pressed  Judaism  as  a  nationality  in  the  new  France 
of  Africa,  but  permitted  it  to  exist  as  a  religion 
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recognized  by  the  state.  Such  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Algeria.  They 
are  Frencli  citizens,  and  since  1870  they  have  made 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  show  themselves  worthy  of 
their  new  status.  Their  children  attend  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Algeria,  and  every  year  a  number 
enter  the  large  schools  of  Paris. 

Within  recent  years  a  strange  phenomenon  has 
manifested  itself— active  anti-Semitism  attended  by 
mob  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  political  anti- 
Semitic  party  had  but  one  aim,  to  oppress  the  Jew, 
to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  the 

Recent  country.  To  that  end  pamphlets  were 
Riots.  written,  speeches  were  made,  special 
papers,  like  “  L’ Algerie  Franchise  ”  and 
“L’Anti-Juif,  ”  were  started,  anti-Jewish  songs  were 
composed,  lengthy  books  were  written;  all  means 
were  devised  for  making  the  life  of  the  J ew  unhappy. 
Jewish  merchants  ivere  boycotted,  indigent  Jews 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  free  hospital  serv¬ 
ice  open  to  others,  attempts  were  made  to  render 
them  ineligible  to  public  office,  and  if  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  actually  kept  out  of  the  public  schools, 
they  did  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

During  February,  1897,  an  association  of  stu¬ 
dents  made  public  manifestations  against  a  Jew¬ 
ish  professor  recently  installed  at  Algiers :  but  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  unleashing  popular  hatred  was  a  common 
brawl  at  Mostaganem,  begun  by  a  party  of  cyclists 
from  Oran,  and  ending  in  violence,  pillage,  and  the 
complete  sacking  of  the  synagogue  (May  18,  1897). 
The  evil  spread,  and  the  same  scenes  were  enacted 
at  Ain-Tedeles,  Oran,  Ain-Temouchent,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places.  “Abas  les  Juifs!”  “Mort  aux 
Juifs!”  rang  through  the  whole  province.  Jews 
were  unsafe  on  the  streets ;  stores  and  homes  were 
plundered  and  many  of  them  were  wounded.  From 
this  time  manifestations  continued  to  be  made,  distur¬ 
bances  very  frequently  occurred,  and  street  brawls 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Justice,  to  put  it  mildly, 
was  tardy ;  the  police  were  lenient  to  the  anti-Semites, 
and  offenders  against  Jews  received  ridiculously 
small  penalties.  Hopes  were  founded  on  the  new 
governor-general,  Lepine,  who  assumed  office  at  the 
end  of  1897;  but  his  policy  was  not  sufficiently 
strong,  and  equally  violent  riots  occurred  in  Al¬ 
giers  In  January,  1898.  The  leader  was  Max  Regis, 
elected  mayor  of  Algiers  in  November,  1898.  Other 
outbreaks  occurred  in  July,  1898;  February,  April, 
and  September,  1899,  and  the  anti-Semites  were  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  elections  of  May  and  November, 
1898.  By  December,  1899,  there  was  a  sensible  im¬ 
provement;  Jonnart,  the  new  governor-general,  in 
his  reply  to  the  grand  rabbi’s  address  of  welcome, 
declared  himself  against  anti-Semitism,  but  the  anti- 
Semites  were  victorious  in  the  municipal  elections  in 
all  three  provinces. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  causes  for  the  peculiar  and 
violent  character  of  Algerian  anti-Semitism.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  jealousy  created  by  the  Cremieux  de¬ 
cree.  But  tlie  leaders  of  the  movement  were  not 
natives  who  might  be  affected  by  such  jealousy.  It 
may  be  due  to  social  conditions  in  Algeria.  There 
is  a  large  element  of  foreign  adventurers  of  mixed 
nationalities  who  were  too  rapidly  naturalized  and 
who,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  making  for¬ 
tunes  quickly,  were  ready  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
clericalism  and  to  turn  against  the  easiest  victims  of 
their  passions.  The  natives  simply  followed  the 
lead  of  these  agitators. 

The  religious  organization  by  consistories  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  France.  Since  July  10,  1861,  the  con¬ 
sistories  have  received  legal  recognition,  and  are 
managed  by  a  rabbi  and  six  laymen  elected  by  the 


Jews  themselves  for  eight  years.  The  constitution 
of  the  consistories  is  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  Nov. 
9,  1845,  which  defined  all  functions,  fixed  the  amount 
of  sums  to  be  spent,  and  specified  the  purposes  of  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  decree  of  Dec.  31, 
Religion  1895,  and  still  more  that  of  Aug.  23, 
and  Re-  1898,  limited  the  power  of  the  consis- 
ligious  Or-  tories,  whose  number  was  augmented 
ganization.  that  each  might  embrace  a  smaller 
sphere.  The  consistory  of  Algiers  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  five  congregations  in  Algiers,  four¬ 
teen  outlying  communities,  one  of  which,  Medeah, 
has  a  rabbi ;  the  consistory  of  Constantine  includes 
twenty-one  communities,  of  which  Bona  has  a  rabbi ; 
and  the  consistory  of  Oran  embraces  thirty-eight, 
including  the  community  of  Tlemgen. 

Up  to  1856  the  census  of  the  natives  in  Algeria 
was  made  by  the  military  administration  and  gave 
only  approximate  figures.  From  1830  to  1870  there 
was  no  increase  in  population  among  the  Jews,  but 
after  1881  many  came  from  Morocco  and  Tunis,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  fuller  liberty  conferred  on  Algerian 
Jews  by  the  Cremieux  decree.  However,  after  1895 
the  tribunals  struck  from  the  list  of 
Vital  voters  many  such  Jews.  Leroy-Beau- 
Statistics.  lieu  gives  the  population  of  native 
Jews  in  1891:  Algiers,  14,895;  Oran, 
19,794;  Constantine,  12,875 — that  is,  a  total  of  47,564 
out  of  a  population  of  4,169,650.  HazelFs  “An¬ 
nual”  (London)  for  1900  gives  the  Jewish  population 
as  50,000.  The  average  number  of  births  a  year  for 
the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  was  2,698,  or  56.72  to 
1,000  souls;  the  number  of  deaths  was  1,812,  or  38  to 
1,000.  This  is  a  comparatively  large  death-rate,  due 
to  great  mortality  among  infants. 
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ALGIERS  :  A  seaport  of  northern  Africa;  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  French  colonial  province  of  Algeria.  The 
origin  of  its  Jewish  community,  like  that  of  all  Alge¬ 
rian  communities,  is  shrouded  in  obscurity .  Doubt- 
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less  a  Jewish  population  existed  at  Algiers  when  the 
massacres  of  1391  drove  a  number  of  refugees  from 
Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  to  Africa :  but  probably 
it  was  not  large ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
real  foundation  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Algiers 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Spanish  rabbis  that  set¬ 
tled  there  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  names  of  two  of  these  of  some  distinction  have 
been  handed  down;  viz.,  Isaac  ben  Sliesliet  and 
Simon  ben  Zemali  Duran.  The  Duran  family — orig¬ 
inally  from  Provence,  but  settled  for  a  long  time 
in  Majorca — occupied,  almost  without  interruption, 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  foremost  rank 
in  Algiers,  and  provided  the  community  with  nu¬ 
merous  rabbis  of  scholarly  attainments  and  men  of 
high  character. 

The  Spanish  persecution  following  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Granada  (1492)  resulted  directly  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Jewish  population  of  Algiers.  The 
latter  city — up  to  this  time  a  mere  provincial  one, 
and  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  kings  of 
Tlemgen  and  Tunis — was  advanced,  on  the  advent 
of  the  Turks  about  this  period,  to  the  rank  of  capi¬ 
tal.  The  new  capital  of  the  deys  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  number  of  Spanish  immigrants ;  and 
the  conquerors — avaricious  corsairs — seeing  a  source 
of  profit  in  the  Jews,  regarded  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  latter  by  no  means  unfavorably.  In 
1518  Kliair  al-Din  permitted  Jews  to  settle  in  Al¬ 
giers,  assigned  them  a  quarter  of  the  city,  subjected 
them  to  a  tax,  and  restricted  them  from  opening 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  shops. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  in 
the  Israelite  population  of  the  city  three  classes: 
Jews  originally  from  Spain,  those  from  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  native  Jews.  They  were  grouped  in  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families;  they  engaged  in 
trades  and  manufactures ;  and  at  their  head  was  a 
caciz.  Though  they  suffered  from  maltreatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Moslem  population,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  considered  their  lot  less  miserable  under 
the  domination  of  the  Turks  than  under  that  of  the 
Catholic  kings ;  for  the  defeat  of  Charles  V.  before 
Algiers  in  1541  inspired  real  joy  in  the  victims  of 
Spanish  fanaticism  and  their  descendants.  Prayers 
and  poems  of  thanksgiving  were  composed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  rabbis  Moses  ‘Abd-al-Asbi  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Zarfati ;  and  long  afterward  these 

Turkish,  were  recited  in  the  s}magogues  on  the 

Domina-  anniversaiy  of  this  memorable  event, 
tion.  Two  centuries  later  similar  feelings  of 
delight  were  manifested  by  the  Jews 
of  Algiers,  when  the  expedition,  led  with  a  great 
flourish  by  O’Reilly  against  the  corsairs’  city,  ended 
in  lamentable  defeat  (1775). 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Algiers  had  increased  considerably:  a 
traveler  in  1634  estimated  them  at  10,000.  At  that 
date  the  differences  in  origin  had  become  less  marked ; 
and  although  a  distinction  might  be  made  between 
the  “  Cheklien  ”  (Jewish  immigrants  from  Spain)  and 
the  “Kapossiem  ”  (old  native  Jews),  they  all  had  the 
same  customs,  led  the  same  life,  and  spoke  the  same 
language — Arabic  blended  with  Spanish  and  He¬ 
brew.  Their  position  was  alwaj^s  rather  precarious. 
Events  but  little  serious  in  themselves  were  often 
attended  by  after-consequences  which  included  the 
pillage  of  the  Jewish  shops,  and  sometimes  even  the 
massacre  of  the  proprietors. 

Entirely  different  was  the  condition  of  a  new 
Jewish  element,  that  of  the  Leghorn,  or  Frankish, 
Jews,  commonly  designated  “  Gorneyim,”  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ,  added  their 
numbers  to  the  Hebrew  population  of  Algiers.  The 


first  of  these  to  attain  celebrity  was  Sulaiman  Jakete, 
farmer  of  the  taxes  on  wax  under  the  deys  Ali 
Slia’ush  and  Mohammed  ibn  Hasan,  of  whom  he 
was  the  trusted  adviser.  In  the  course  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  Gorneyim  acquired  an  ever-increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
regency.  Tolerably  Occidentalized,  they  fell  gen¬ 
erally,  by  the  regime  of  the  capitulations,  under 
the  authority  of  the  European  consuls,  and  were  the 
usual  intermediaries  between  the  consuls  and  the 
Turkish  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  their  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  their  great 
wealth  assured  them  wide  influence  over  the  deys, 
of  whom  they  were  often  the  bank- 

The  Leg*-  ers,  agents,  and  even  the  political  ad- 
horn  Jews.  visers.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  two  Gorneyim  especially, 
Joseph  Bakri  and  Naphtali  Busnash,  had  attained 
a  predominant  position.  The  dey  Hasan  granted 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade;  during  the 
dearth  of  1795  they  supplied  France  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  wheat  on  credit ;  and  on  their  ad¬ 
vice  the  dey  authorized  a  loan  to  the  French  “Di¬ 
rectory”  of  five  million  francs,  the  credit  for  which 
was  eventually  transferred  to  them.  Thirty  years 
later  the  settlement  of  this  loan  was  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Hasan’s  successor, 
Mustaplia,  owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of 
Busnash,  who  was  his  banker,  and  in  whose  hands 
he  was  but  a  tool.  In  Mustaplia’s  reign  the  secret 
hate  cherished  by  the  janizaries  and  the  Moors 
against  the  all-powerful  Gorneyim  manifested  itself 
in  a  terrible  riot.  Busnash  was  killed  at  the  gate  of 
the  dey’s  palace  by  a  janizary,  who,  firing  a  pistol 
at  him,  cried  out  ironically,  “  Hail,  king  of  Algiers !  ” 
The  populace  attacked  the  Jewish  shops ;  a  massacre 
ensued,  which  the  dey,  out  of  fear,  countenanced; 
while  the  French  consul  sheltered  in  his  house  two 
hundred  Jews  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

In  succeeding  years  the  Gorneyim  regained  a  part 
of  their  influence.  Dey  Hasan  (1818-30)  enforced 
the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Bakri  and  Busnash  in  regard 
to  the  loan  of  1795 ;  and  the  difficulty  arising  on  this 
occasion  was  the  original  cause  of  the  definite  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  regenc}r  and  France,  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  1830,  and  of  the  French  conquest  of  Al¬ 
geria.  Despite  the  high  position  acquired  b}r  the 
Gorneyim  under  the  regency  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  the  less  important  Jews  of 
Algiers  were  very  harshly  treated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  They  were  subjected  to  continual  vexa¬ 
tions  :  and  at  the  time  of  the  march  on  Algiers  the 
French  generals  found,  without  shelter  outside  the 
walls,  more  than  three  hundred  Jewish  families, 
whom  the  dey  had  mercilessly  driven  from  the  city 
in  anticipation  of  a  siege. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  97,000,  the 
Jewish  residents  of  Algiers  numbered  in  1900 
nearty  10,000,  of  whom  1,200  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Large  numbers  of  Jews  are  engaged 

Handi-  in  commerce  and  petty  traffic;  but 

crafts.  since  the  charge  has  recently  been 
made  that  they  have  unfairly  mo¬ 
nopolized  all  the  trade  in  Algiers,  it  may  be  well 
to  present  some  figures  showing  the  proportion 
among  them  that  follow  handicrafts.  There  are  250 
shoemakers;  155  tinners  and  blacksmiths;  200  tai¬ 
lors;  40  joiners  and  cabinet-makers;  70  liouse-paint- 
ers;  and  100  watchmakers  and  jewelers.  Before  the 
anti-Semitic  troubles  of  1897-99  the  Algiers  Bureau 
of  Charity  assisted  about  600  families;  and  1,200 
have  been  aided  since. 

At  the  head  of  the  community  are  a  consistory  and 
a  grand  rabbi,  the  latter  being  appointed  by  decree 
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of  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  Paris. 
There  are,  in  addition,  a  considerable  number  of 
native  rabbis  and  of  minor  officials,  appointed  by  the 
consistory  and  paid  by  the  community,  and  six  hon¬ 
orary  officials  called  gizbarim .  Algiers  has  nineteen 
synagogues,  of  which  six  are  official  and  thirteen 
private.  The  oldest  of  the  former  was  founded  in 
1SG6 ;  of  the  latter,  nine  existed  before  the  conquest, 
the  remainder  being  of  comparatively  recent  estab¬ 
lishment.  Among  the  rabbis  at  Algiers  before  the 
conquest,  besides  Barfat  and  Duran  already  referred 
to,  may  be  mentioned  Judah  Ayyas,  Moses  ben 
Isaac  Mesliih,  Ibn  Hayyim,  Joseph  Azubib,  and 
Noli orai'  Azubib.  Its  native  rabbis  included  Isaac 
hen  Samuel,  David  Zai's,  Zemah  Duran,  Judah  Amar; 
and  among  its  grand  rabbis  sent  from  France  were 
Michel  W eil,  Lazare  Cohen,  Abraham  Cahen,  Isaac 
Bloch,  Moi'se  Weil,  and  Abraham  Bloch. 

Bibliography  :  For  general  information,  see  the  bibliography 
under  Algeria.  Special, works  are :  Notes  mr  les  Israelites 
de  V Algeria,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  x.  255 ;  Cahen,  Erreur 
Clironologiquc  d  Alger ,  in  Archives  Israelites ,  xxvi.  132. 
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ALGUADEZ  HEIR  B. 

SOLOMON  :  A  Castilian  court  physician  and  chief 
rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  exact  dates  of  birth 
and  death  unknown.  He  was  presumably  related 
to  Don  David  Alguadez,  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
treasurer  of  Portugal,  Don  Juda,  and  to  Salomon 
Alguadez,  who  lived  in  Peralta,  in  Navarre,  in  the 
year  1414;  perhaps  also  to  Abraham  Alguadez,  who 
resided  in  Vitoria  in  1461.  According  to  Zacuto, 
Meir  Alguadez  studied  the  Talmud  at  Toledo  under 
the  direction  of  Judah  b.  Asher,  and  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  followed 
as  a  profession.  He  “  wandered  from  town  to  town, 
from  land  to  land,”  though  his  residence  was  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Castile.  Because  of  his  skill, 
and  of  the  successful  cures  he  had  effected,  the  king 
appointed  him  his  body-pliysician.  He  enjoyed  such 
favor  with  King  Henry  III.  that  he  was  made  chief 
rabbi  of  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  Castile.  He 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  men  of  his  time. 
Salomon  ha-Levi  of  Burgos,  who,  as  Paul  de  Santa 
Maria,  or  Paul  de  Burgos,  became  bishop  of  Carta¬ 
gena  about  1393,  addressed  to  him  a  Hebrew  satire 
on  the  festival  of  Purim,  and  received  in  rejoinder 
the  satirical  letter  entitled  “Be  not  like  thy  fathers!  ” 
(‘■plYQ&O  'Tin  ^N),  which  had  been  written  by  Pito- 
fiat  Dukan,  who  had  been  forced  to  undergo 
baptism  in  1391,  but  soon  after  publicly  returned  to 
Judaism. 

Meir  Alguadez  was  always  on  the  alert  to  defend 
Judaism  and  Jews,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  b>r 
the  Jewish  communities  of  Castile  that  on  his  death 
they  exhibited  their  gratitude  by  exempting  from 
all  communal  taxation  his  widow,  Bathslieba,  and 
his  daughter,  Luna,  who  had  married  Don  Meir  ibn 
Alfakar  of  Toledo. 

Though  much  occupied  in  other  ways,  Meir  Al¬ 
guadez  found  time  for  literary  work.  At  the  instance 
of  his  patron,  Benveniste  ibn  Labi,  of  Saragossa,  he 
translated  “Aristotle’s  Ethics”  from  the  Latin  of 
Boethius  into  Hebrew.  He  intended  in  the  same 
manner  to  make  Aristotle’s  “  (Economica ”  accessible 
to  his  coreligionists.  About  1400  he  wrote  a  number 
of  prescriptions  for  various  diseases,  to  which  his  pu¬ 
pil,  Joseph,  added  others,  and  which  the  historian, 
Joseph lia-Kohen  (Genoa,  1546)  translated  from  Span¬ 
ish  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “Mekiz  Nirdamim,” 
hu  t  did  not  publish.  The  translation  of  the  “  Ethics  ” 
Was  published  by  Isaac  Satanow  (Berlin,  1790). 
Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the  last 


years  of  Don  Meir  Alguadez.  The  accusations  that 
he  poisoned  the  weakly  and  long-suffering  King 
Henry  III.,  or  that,  influenced  by  Paul  de  Burgos, 
he  caused  the  desecration  of  the  host,  and  being 
brought  to  torture,  confessed  it  and  was  barbarously 
executed,  were  long  ago  characterized  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  historians  themselves  as  mere  fables.  Don  Meir 
probably  died  before  1413,  the  date  of  the  disputa¬ 
tion  at  Tortosa ;  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  present. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Kayserling,  Das  Castilianische  Gemeinde- 

Statut ,  in  Jahrhuch  filr  d.  Geschichte  der  Juden  u.  des 

Jadenthums,  iv.  281  et  seq. ;  Stein  schneider,  Hehr.  Uehers. 

pp.  210  et  seq.,  775. 
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ALGTJM  or  ALMUG  :  A.  tree,  the  identity  of 
which  is  uncertain.  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.v.,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  may  be  coral-wood ;  others,  that  it  may 
be  brazil-wood  (so  Kimhi)  or  red  sandal-wood.  The 
name  “Almug”  (I  Kings,  x.  11)  is  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  a  corrupted  form  or  transposition 
of  “Algum”  (II  Chron.  ii.). 

According  to  I  Kings,  x.  11  and  II  Chron.  ix.  10, 
11,  the  Almug  was  imported  from  Ophir;  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  II  Chron.  ii.  8,  algum-trees  were  obtained 
from  the  Lebanon  mountains.  The  latter  state¬ 
ment  increases  the  difficulty  of  identification.  Un¬ 
less  the  words  “out  of  Lebanon”  be  regarded  as 
a  gloss,  the  simplest  solution  seems  to  be  that  Al¬ 
gum  and  Almug  were  originally  two  different  trees 
— as  already  suggested  by  Celsius — which  have  been 
confused  with  one  another.  Its  wood  was  used  by 
Solomon  in  his  building  operations,  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  terraces,  stairs,  and  balustrades ;  it  served 
also  for  making  harps,  psalteries,  and  other  musical 
instruments  (see  the  commentaries  of  Thenius,  Keil, 
Kittel,  and  Benzinger  on  the  Biblical  passages 
in  question  and  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  references 
in  Jastrow,  l.c.).  See  Perles,  in  “  Monatsschrift,  ” 
xxxviii.  135.  G.  B.  L. 

alhadib  (Aichadib,  mm  ppm  mn,  mnx, 

“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  530  =  hunchback) :  Name  of 
a  family  of  which  representatives  are  known  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  list  includes 
the  more  important  members : 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Alhadib :  Judge  in 
Corfu  in  1530. 

Eliakim  Alhadib :  Lived  in  Lepanto,  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Ezra  ben  Solomon  Alhadib :  Venice,  1607.  Sam¬ 
uel  Aboab  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  1647. 

Hayyim  Alhadib  :  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  according  to  Sambari’s  “  Chronicle  ”  (Neubauer, 
“Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles, ” i.  140),  composed  an 
index  “  Mekor  Hayyim  ”  to  the  Scripture  passages 
found  in  homiletic  works. 

Isaac  Alhadib  :  Lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  Cairo;  mentioned  by  Sambari  ( l.c .,  p.  162, 
two  lines  from  bottom  of  page). 

Isaac  ben  Solomon  ben  Zaddik  Alhadib :  An 
astronomer  of  note,  in  Castile*  (1370),  in  Sicily  (1396- 
1429  ?),  a  pupil  of  Judah  ben  Asher  and  follower  of 
Samuel  Zarza.  He  composed  a  work  on  chronology 
called  “  Orah  Selulah  ”  (Plain  Way),  in  which  he  fol¬ 
lows  Al-Rakkam,  the  authority  for  astronomers  in 
Tunis.  He  adds  four  tables  taken  from  Al-Battani 
and  one  from  Al-Kammad.  According  to  a  manu¬ 
script  in  private  hands,  he  wrote  also  miD n  ^  IVON 
(Letter  on  Desirable  Instruments),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  instruments  which  he  had  invented  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Steinschneider,  this  is  not  the  same  as 
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his  work  (Planimetrical  Instruments). 

He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  theological  terminology. 
According  to  Buxtorf,  he  was  the  author  of  Le- 
shon  ha-Zaliab”  (Golden  Tongue)  on  the  weights  and 
measures  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Finally,  he  is  the 
author  of  a  hymn  on  Esther— giving  his  own  full 
name  in  acrostic — as  well  as  of  an  addition  to  the 
poem  with  which  Moses  Handali  opened  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Al-Fergani’s 
astronomy.  (See  Steinschneider,  ‘‘Munich  Cata¬ 
logue,”  p.  92;  2d  ed. ,  p.  256;  “Hebr.Uebers.”  pp.  550, 
556;  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  112;  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  536.) 

Jacob  ben  Moses  Albadib  :  Lived  in  1442;  the 
writer  of  “Codex  de  Rossi,  No.  950.” 

Johanan  Albadib  :  Lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Judah.  Albadib  :  Lived  in  1566,  in  Lepanto. 

Menabem  Albadib:  Lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  cent uiy,  in  Arta. 

Menahem  ben  Samuel  Albadib  :  Lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Safed. 


Moses  ben  Isaac  Albadib  :  Lived  in  1560 ;  judge 
at  Pat-ros. 

Samuel  Albadib  :  Lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Samuel  Albadib:  Lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Safed. 

Solomon  ben  Menabem  Albadib  :  Lived  in 
1543,  in  Venice. 

Solomon  ben  Samuel  Albadib  :  Died  of  the 
plague  while  still  young,  in  1349. 

Bibliography  :  Zimz,  Z.  G.  pp.  423,  424 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  No.  5307  ;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  530. 


‘AL  HA-KISHONIM  (D'JltrNin  bv)  ■  A  pas- 
sage  in  the  Morning  Prayer  coming  between  the 
Shema4  and  the  ‘Amidali.  In  the  Northern  rituals 
a  variant  is  substituted  on  the  festivals  and  spe¬ 
cial  Sabbaths  when  the  piyut  termed  “Zulat,”  from 
the  concluding  word  of  the  passage,  “Zulateka,”  is 
introduced.  In  honor  of  the  occasion,  the  passage 


‘AL  HA-RISHONIM  (A) 


Passover. 

Largo . 


<A1 .  ha  -  ri  -  sho 

For .  the  first 


we  -  *al .  ha  -  a  -  haro 

and  for .  the  last .... 


w-E  -  lo  -  he  a  -  bo  -  te  -  nu  le  -  ‘o  -  lam 
and  the  God  of  our  fa  -  thers for  ev 


‘  A1  lia-Rishonim 
Al-Harizi 
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“  ‘  A1  ha-Bislionim  ”  is  chanted  as  an  introduction  to 
the  piyut  to  some  elaborate  melody  traditionally  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  occasion.  Three  such  melodies  are 
widely  known,  one  for  Passover,  the  second  for  the 
other  festivals,  and  the  third  for  the  Sabbaths  of 
the  ‘Omer  period.  None  of  these  melodies  has  any 
pretensions  to  antiquity,  the  material  of  construc¬ 
tion,  quoted  partly  from  related  sections  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  being  clearly  traceable.  But  those  for  the  Pass- 
over  and  for  the  ‘Omer  Sabbaths  succeeding  it  may 
be  quoted  in  juxtaposition  to  illustrate  a  principle 
underlying  all  the  Jewish  musical  uses,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  character,  even  the  mode,  of  a 
melody  varies  rather  according  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  is  to  be  chanted  than  according  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  text.  Here  there  is  the  grateful  gaiety 
of  the  Passover  melody  in  contrast  with  the  plain¬ 
tiveness  of  that  for  the  later  season  of  sad  memories ; 
the  difference  being  obviously  not  suggested  by  the 
text,  but  by  the  historical  associations  of  these  two 
seasons  of  the  Jewish  year.  F.  L.  C. 

AL-HARIZI,  JUDAH  B.  SOLOMON  B. 
HOPHNI  (surnamed  AL^ARIZI):  A  celebrated 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 


tury,  who  lived  in  Spain  and  traveled  in  the  Orient. 
Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is 
known.  Possessing  a  masterty  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic,  he  seems  to  have  been  appreciated 
as  a  poet  at  home  and  on  the  various  journeys  lie 
made  to  southern  France.  His  disposition  was  a 
genial  one;  he  loved  what  was  witty  and  sparkling. 

His  first  introduction  to  the  literary  world  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  “Maka- 
mat”  of  the  Arabic  poet,  Hariri  of  Bozra,in  which, in 
inimitable  st}de,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  sudden 
rimes  and  abounding  quaint  conceits  of  his  original. 
But,  while  a  master  of  witty  poetry,  he  was  a  serious 
student  as  well,  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  works  as  Maimonides’ 
Translator.  “Commentary  on  the  Mislmah”  and 
“Moreli  Nebukim,”  both  of  which  he 
likewise  translated — the  former  only  in  part — from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew.  In  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he 
determined  to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  his  distin¬ 
guished  predecessor,  Judah  ha-Levi,  had  done  fifty 
years  before.  Unfortunately  times  had  changed :  J ew- 
isli  poetry  and  the  love  for  it  had  considerably  de¬ 
clined  since  Ha-Levi  had  brought  both  to  the  highest 
pitch.  This  decline  was  not  altogether  without  cause ; 
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there  were  many  poets  in  liis  days,  though  of  far  in¬ 
ferior  rank ;  hence  there  was  a  certain  indifference  in 
the  hearts  of  the  former  patrons  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Alharizi  was  made  to  experience  this  painfully  on  his 
travels:  he  received  no  such  welcome  as  Judah  ha- 
Levi  had ;  and  he  plaintively  deplored  the  passing  of 
the  bygone  times  when  Solomon  Gabirol,  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  and  Moses  ibn  Ezra  gained  such  valuable  re¬ 
wards  from  the  lovers  of  literature..  He  found  the 
well-springs  of  liberality  closed  to  him ;  and  thus  he 
sang : 

u  The  fathers  of  song,  Salomo,  and  Judah, 

And  Moses  besides— all  shone  in  the  west. 

And  rich  men  were  rife  then  who  purchased  the  pearls  of  their 

How  s’ad  is  my  lot  now  times  are  so  changed ! 

The  rich  men  have  gone,  and  their  glory  hath  set ! 

The  fathers  found  fountains— for  me  ne’er  a  fountain  will 
start !  ” 

But  though  liis  journey  brought  him  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  possibly  suffering,  it  stimulated  him  to 
the  production  of  his  masterpiece,  “  Tahkemoni.  ”  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin:. Speaking 
of  liis  previous  work  of  translating  Hariri,  he  says, 
“  Thus  I  gave  what  was  demanded — by  the  Andalu¬ 
sian  rich  commanded — and  I  brought 
The  6  ‘  Tah-  home  unto  each  Israelite — the  work 

kemoni.”  of  that  rare  Ishmaelite.  ”  Leaving  his 
home,  he  traveled  eastward  by  sea ;  and 
then  there  dawned  upon  him  the  folly  of  having 
given  his  efforts  solely  to  the  translation  of  an  Ar¬ 
abic  author : 

“  As  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  life— in  Israel  were  no  longer 
rife ;  like  her  of  old— of  whom  we  are  told— k  other  vineyards  I 
protected— my  own,  alas,  that  I  neglected ! 1  ”  (Cant.  i.  6). 

He  therefore  determined  to  write  an  original  work 
in  Hebrew  (1218-20).  He  gave  it  the  name  of  “  Tah¬ 
kemoni,  ”  “the  wise  one”  (?);  see  II  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
As  the  “narrator”  (see  below)  he  selected  Heman 
the  Ezrahite,  and  as  the  “  hero  ”  of  the  narratives, 
Heber  the  Keuite.  Although  this  was  designed  to 
be  a  wholly  original  work,  he  followed  the  model  of 
his  first  favorite,  Hariri,  by  adopting  from  him  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  makamci :  that  curious  species 
of  riming  prose,  with  its  desultory  leaps  and  coin¬ 
cident  assonances,  its  verbal  quips  and  countless 
conceits.  But  what  gave  it  exceptional  zest  for 
Jewish  readers  was  Alharizi’s  deft  interweaving  of 
whole  Biblical  sentences,  the  incongruity  of  which 
as  to  the  circumstances  described,  but  their  witty  fit¬ 
ness  in  their  new  application,  could  not  fail  to  evoke 
a  constant  series  of  smiles  in  the  scholarly  reader 
who  knew  his  Hebrew  Bible  well.  The  makama 
is  quite  an  old  and  familiar  form  of  Arabic  poetry ;  as 
early  as  1054,  the  Arabic  poet,  Ahmad  Abu  al-Fadlil 
b,  Husein,  of  Hamadan  in  Persia,  composed  several 
hundred  makamas  exactly  in  the  style  later  adopted 
by  Hariri.  Concerning  the  makama,  Ktimpf  says, 
“  The  Semites  had  no  theater ;  but  they 
The  had  story-tellers,  who  related  deeds  and 

Makama.  happenings  in  truly  dramatic  style.” 

In  this  species  of  spoken  drama,  two 
personages  were  supposed  to  take  part  in  constant 
dialogue :  the  hero  who  told  of  his  doings,  and  the 
narrator  who  served  as  chorus  to  him,  drawing  him 
out,  as  it  were,  by  interrogating  him.  Each  episode 
described  by  the  hero  is  the  subject  of  a  single  ma¬ 
kama  (poem),  and  has  no  close  connection  with  that 
which  follows,  but  its  rambling,  riming  prose  is  ex¬ 
tended  and  diversified  by  the  interpolation  of  smaller 
poems,  in  absolutely  strict  rhythm  and  rime,  and 
generally  of  exalted  strain.  The  manner  of  opening 
a  makama  may  be  understood  from  the  following : 

“  From  Siddim’s  vale— to  Chaldea’s  pale— went  I— and  when 
arrived — the  thought  revived — to  try — all  to  see — that  there 


might  be— rising,  growing — coming,  going,  of  the  worst  and 
the  best,  east  and  west.  As  I  strode  on  the  road — one  day  I 
espied  on— a  stone— all  alone— at  the  highway  side — a  stranger 
sitting— resting  him.  As  befitting— I  addressed  him— aiming 
at  interesting  him — as  travelers  do— when  a  few — or  two — 
chance  to  meet— in  a  country  street.  And  I  said,  What  cheer- 
neighbor  dear?— Whence  hast  thou  strayed— and  what  thy 
trade  ?— He  said,  From  daring  feat— to  daring  feat— as  it 
chances— my  roving  pleasure  ever  glances.— A  fox  I  chase— 
or  run  a  race — with  the  mountain  sheep ;  no  hill  too  steep — or 
vale  too  deep— for  me  to  pace.  Said  I,  Tell  me,  since  thou  so 
much  hast  wandered— some  wondrous  thing  that  thou  hast 
pondered.  He  answered,”  etc.  (”  Tahkemoni,”  makama  xM 
u  The  Chanticleer’s  Reproach  ”) . 

The  episodes  of  the  “  Tahkemoni  ”  cover  a  wide 
field  of  remarkable  experiences,  varying  from  a 
banquet  given  to  him  in  an  important  city  of. Baby¬ 
lonia  (where,  as  the  guest,  Heman  [Alharizi]  tells 
of  all  the  noble  poets  he  has  known  in  Spain)  to  a 
battle  between  Arabs  “in  the  tents  of  Kedar,”  a  de¬ 
bate  between  an  ant  and  a  flea,  or  a  reproof  by  a 

village  chanticleer  escaped,  from  tlio  'butcher’s  Icnife. 

If  any  purpose  can  be  said  to  underlie  AlharizLs 
work,  more  serious  than  the  one  lie  himself  alleges, 
namely,  the  entertainment  and  refreshment  of  wear¬ 
ied  minds,  it  may  possibly  be  discerned,  as  Kampf 
suggests,  in  his  constantly  implied  reminders  to 
wealthy  men  that  they  are  bound  to  patronize  and 
protect  those  that  make  scholarship  their  wealth  and 
art  their  worth.  His  own  experience  gave  point 
and  pith  to  these  admonitions.  But  if  his  own  suf¬ 
ferings  served  likewise  as  the  inspiration  of  his  song, 
one  feels  gratified  to  learn  from  himself  that  the 
bow  of  constant  hope  shone  steadily  for  him.  As 
he  himself  says : 

,iSr  ’rio  pris?  'iiy 
,nEO'  ran  t6 

ro  ab  ’3  un  djdk 
.ne>pn  nnsoj  dj  ’3 

“  If  heaven’s  clouds  should  weep  as  my  poor  eyes  have  done. 
Then  were  for  man  on  earth  no  path  that  still  were  dry ; 

But  know,  that  e’en  for  me,  as  erst  for  Lamech’s  son, 

With  all  this  deluge  stood  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  1  ” 

Alharizi’s  journey  seems  to  have  led  him  first  to  Al¬ 
exandria,  then  to  Palestine.  In  1218  he  was  in  J erusa- 
lem,  as  he  states  in  the  twenty -eighth  makama  of  the 
“  Tahkemoni.  ”  He  mentions  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  in  1199— on  the  recapture  of  the  holy  city  by 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  Christians 
His  — that  the  Jews  were  again  allowed  to 

Criticisms,  live  there.  From  Palestine  his  path 
led  him  to  Syria,  and  there  Damascus 
held  him  for  a  time.  He  has  no  high  opinion  of  the 
Damascenes:  they  are  “  lovers  of  the  wine-cup.” 
Of  one  of  the  poets  of  the  city  he  says  that  “  when 
he  a  ditty  writes  or  eke  an  ode — it  sounds  as  if  some 
pot  or  kettle  did  explode.”  Again,  “they  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  shallow  rimesters  whose  flow  of  eloquence 
or  diction  soon  runs  dry,  sirs !  ”  Asa  general  thing, 
however,  Alharizi’s  opinions  concerning  his  rivals, 
Jewish  or  non-Jewisli,  were  always  more  vehement 
than  just  (see  Awaxi).  Whether  he  visited  Greece 
or  not  is  not  clear:  he  has  no  respect  for  Grecian 
poets,  who,  he  says,  “mingle  roses  and  thorns”  (of 
style)  promiscuously.  From  the  superscription  of 
the  last  makama,  it  appears  that  in  1204,  the  year 
Maimonides  died,  he  was  back  again  in  Toledo;  but 
there  is  no  intimation  of  his  fate  thereafter. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  verbal  dexterity 
may  be  mentioned :  it  is  in  the  eleventh  makama  of  the 
book  which  is  entitled  “  Mahberet.  Shirah  bat  Shalosh 
Leslionot  ”  (The  Song  of  the  Three  Languages). .  It 
contains  an  interpolated  poem,  twenty-three  lines 
long,  every  line  of  which  is  written  one-third  in  He¬ 
brew,  one-tliird  in  Arabic,  and  one-third  in  Aramaic. 


Al-Uarizi 

Alibi 
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The  Arabic  portion  rimes  with  the  Hebrew  through¬ 
out;  the  Aramaic  portions  have  one  rime,  and  that  a 
two-syllabled  one,  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
poem. 

Alharizi  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  brilliant 
qualities,  but  a  prey  possibly  to  his  impatience  due  to 
his  trials  and  sufferings.  Many  of  the  better  poems 
— those  interpolated  in  the  various  makamas — betray 
a  height  of  noble  feeling  which  marks  the  true  man 
of  sentiment.  Of  his  merits  as  a  master  of  Hebrew 
versification  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Abraham  b. 
Isaac  Bedersi  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century),  in  his 
“  Hereb  Hamithapeket  ”  (Flaming  Sword),  mentions 
him  together  with  Gabirol,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Judah  ha- 
Levi  (Zunz,  “  Z.  G.  ”  p.  463).  The  poet  Immanuel  of 
Rome  speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Mahberot  ”  (Ma¬ 
kamas),  with  reverence  of  him  who  wrote  poetiy  and 
composed  parables  “  diverse  each  one  from  the  other,” 
such  as  “  the  ancients  knew  not  ” ;  and  he  placed  his 
poems,  “taken  with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow,” 
in  the  names  of  other  men,  although  lie  alone  com¬ 
posed  them ;  in  the  name  of  Heber  the  Ivenite  .  .  . 
thus  he  took  in  his  hand  “  the  rod  ”  of  his  intelligence 


Bibliography  :  The  fullest  and  best  appreciation  of  Alharizi 
is  in  Kampf’s  Nicht-Andaliisisclic  Poesie  Andalnsischer 
Dichter ,  Prague,  1858 ;  Ally.  Zcit.  d.  Jud.  1837,  Nos.  81,  86 ; 
1838,  No.  7 ;  Krail't,  Jlkl.  Sagen ,  Ansbach,  1839 ;  Literatur- 
blatt  dcs  Orients ,  1840,  Nos.  9,  11, 12,  13,  14 ;  Lebrecht,  ibid. 
1845,  p.  43 ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  213  et  scq. ;  Dukes,  Ginze  Ox¬ 
ford,  1851;  Monatsschrift ,  1846,  p.  279;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Judcn ,  vii.  83;  Steiuschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers .,  see  index. 
The  Tahhcmoni  lias  been  frequently  edited :  Constantinople, 
1540,  1583,  Amsterdam,  1729,  Vienna,  1845,  Berlin  (part  only), 
1845,  by  Lagarde  in  1883,  Kaminka,  1899 ;  but  on  this  last,  see 
adverse  criticism  in  Zeit.  f.  Hebr.  Bibl.  iii.  and  iv.  The 
Berlin  edition  (1845)  was  made  by  Kampf,  who  revised,  an¬ 
notated,  and  vocalized  the  text,  and  translated  it  into  Ger¬ 
man.  A  French  translation  was  made  by  Carmoly  (Brussels, 
1843-44).  Some  portions  of  the  Talikemoni  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Ure  (London,  1772);  into  French  by  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  (Paris,  1833);  and  into  English  by  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  in 
Jew.  Chron.  London,  1873.  For  Alharizi’s  contribution  to 
the  liturgy,  see  Zunz,  Liter aturgesch.  p.  471 ;  concerning  his 
journey,  see  Kaminka,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1900,  pp.  217-220. 

F.  DE  S.  M. 

<AL  HET  (NDH  b]l)  ■  The  longer  confession  of  sin 
( Widdui),  each  sentence  of  which  begins  with  the 
formula,  “  Forgive  us  for  the  sin  we  have  commit¬ 
ted  before  Thee  in  .  .  .”  the  particular  sins  then 
being  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order.  In  the 


‘AL  HET 


het  shehatanu  lefa  -  ne 


ka 


be  -  yodefim  nbe  -  lo  yo  -  de  -  ‘im. 


and  “  therewith  performed  the  miracles.  ”  (The  words 
in  quotation-marks  are.  Biblical  phrases,  in  the  mo¬ 
saic  style  of  writing  then  prevalent  among  Hebrew 
scholars.)  In  his  twenty -eighth  makama,  he  places 
Alharizi  in  paradise,  in  the  choice  company  of 
Maimonides  and  Mattatliias,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Hasmoneans. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  writings : 

Original  works ;  (1)  Commentary  on  Job  (Zunz,  p. 
213) ;  (2)  the  “  Tahkemoni  ” ;  (3)  “  Sefer  ‘Anak  ”  (The 
Necklace),  an  imitation  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra’s  work  of 
the  same  name  (Zunz,  in  “  Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1839, 
p.  388);  (4)  a  small  work,  “Sefer  Goralot ”  (Book  of 
Lots) ;  (5)  “  Ref  uat  Gewiyali”  (Healing  of  the  Body),  a 
poem  on  dietetics  (Steinschneider,  “Monatsschrift,” 
1846,  p.  279;  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  213);  (6)  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Hebrew  language  (see  Neubauer, 
“Notice  sur  la  Lexicograpliie  Hebraique,”  p.  208). 

Translations:  From  the  xVrabic — (1)  Maimonides’ 
Mishnah  Commentary :  “  Zera‘im. ”  (2)  Maimonides’ 
“Moreli  Nebukim”;  published  by  L.  Schlossberg, 
London,  1851,  with  notes  by  Scheyer.  (3)  Makamat 
Al-Hariri  (Hariri’s  Makamas),  under  the  Hebrew  title 
“Mahberot  Ithiel,”  ed.  Chermery,  London,  1872. 
From  the  Greek — (4)  Aristotle’s  “Ethics”  and  “Poli¬ 
tics  ” ;  reprinted  in  Leipsic,  1844.  Graetz  ( l.c .  note) 
mentions  likewise  (5)  a  translation  of  an  essay  by 
Galen  against  speedy  interment,  and  (6)  of  a  gyne¬ 
cological  treatise  by  Slieshet  Benveniste  (“  Segulah 
le-Harayon  ” ;  see  also  Kampf,  ii.  26) ;  and  (7)  “  Sefer 
ha-Nefesh”  (Book  on  the  Soul),  also  ascribed  to 
“Galen,  the  prince  of  physicians,”  but  translated 
from  the  Arabic  (published  by  Jellinek,  Leipsic, 
1852).  (8)  “  Musare  lia-Filosofim”  (Dicta  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophers)  ,  done  from  Greek  into  Arabic  by  Honain 
ben  Isaac. 


Sephardic  usage,  only  one  sin  is  mentioned  for  each 
letter,  but  among  the  Ashkenazim  two  sins  are  enu¬ 
merated  under  each,  the  formula  for  the  second 
being,  “And  for  the  sin,”  etc.  This  confession  is 
inserted  in  each  “  ‘  Amidali  ”  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  its  repetition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
closing  prayer,  “  Ne’ilah.  ”  Among  the  Sephardim  an 
abbreviated  form  is  used  in  the  repetition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  northern  custom  the  confession  is  chanted  at 
length  in  a  minor  key,  and  is  broken  into  four  sec¬ 
tions  by  the  prayer,  “  For  all  these,  O  God  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,  grant  us  remission !  ” 
The  interruption  is  marked  by  the  employment  of  a 
special  chant  for  the  preceding  couplet,  the  same 
strain  being  elsewhere  used  in  the  penitential  praj^ers, 
and,  singular^  enough,  also  for  the  responsive  for¬ 
mula  inviting  the  company  at  table  to  join  in  the 
grace  after  meals.  The  music  is  as  above. 

F.  L.  C. 

ALI  B.  ABRAHAM  AL-TAWIL :  Karaite 
scholar;  flourished  at  Ramleli,  Egypt,  in  the  twelfth 
cent  my.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  no  longer  extant.  Indeed,  his  very  name 
remained  unknown  until  recently,  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars  by  the  publi¬ 
cation,  by  G.  Margoliouth,  of  Al-LIiti’s  chronicle, 
which  mentions  Ali  among  the  Karaite  doctors  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Bibliography  :  Margoliouth,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ix.  434. 

I.  B. 

ALI  HA-LEVI  BEN  SOLOMON:  Gaon;liead 
of  the  academy  at  Bagdad  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  His  name  occurs  in  an  old  Arabic 
responsum  (Harkav}^  “Responsen  der  Geonim,”  p. 
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186),  also  in  “  The  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  ” 
(cd  ’Aslier,  pp.  77  et  seq. ;  and  in  Sambari,  ed.  Neu- 
bauer,  “Med.  Jew.  Cliron.”  i.  123),  where  he  figures 
as  the  master  of  David  al-Roi,  the  clever  pseudo- 
Messiah,  whom,  under  the  name  of  Alroy,  Disraeli 
lias  made  the  hero  of  a  romance  (compare  Griltz, 

“  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ”  2d  ed. ,  vi.  269  et  seq. ).  Ali  was 
probably  the  father  of  Samuel  iia-Levy,  who  also 
presided  over  the  college  at  Bagdad,  and  who,  though 
at  first  a  friend  of  Maimonides,  in  the  year  1190  in 
an  open  letter  attacked  the  latter’s  doctrine  regard¬ 
ing  resurrection. 

As  to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  some  writers 
render  it  “Eli”  (Asher,  ib.  English  translation,  p. 
122;  Harkavy,“  Zeit.  f.  Hebr.  Bibl.”  ii.  125),  which  is 
preferred  by  Steinschneider  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi. 
484),  while  others  have  it  “Ali”  (Epstein,  “Monats- 
schrift,”  xxxix.  512;  Poznanski,  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxxiii.  310;  Kaufmann,  ib.  xvii.  304). 

A  poem  addressed  to  Ali,  the  head  of  an  academy , 
probably  at  Bagdad,  on  the  occasion  that  his  son, 
called  Safi  al-Din  Joshua,  had  finished  the  Torah 
at  the  synagogue,  was  published  by  Steinschneider 
( “Iie-Haluz,”  1856,  iii.  151  et  seq.)  and  has  been 
thought  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  this  article  (compare 
Kobak’s  “  Jeschurun,  ”  Hebrew  part,  iv.  92,  note). 
The  same  poem,  however,  has  now  been  found  again 
by  Steinschneider  in  an  anonymous  Hebrew  diwan 
which  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  bought  in  the 
Orient  by  E.  N.  Adler  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  115 
et  seq.,  and  202).  The  diwan  points  to  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  date  of  its  author, 
and  contains  two  other  occasional  poems  addressed 
to  Ali,  who,  therefore,  can  not  be  identical  with  the 
gaon  of  the  preceding  century.  This,  moreover,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  an  earlier  poem  (“  Diwan 
Adler,”  No.  6)  the  poet  appears  to  have  lamented 
the  death  of  a  daughter  of  the  gaon  Samuel  ha-Levi, 
who,  as  mentioned  above,  succeeded  Ali  b.  Solomon 
in  the  presidency  of  the  academy.  It  is  quite  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  Ali  eulogized  in  the  diwan,  which 
speaks  of  him  as  “  a  descendant  of  the  Geonim”  (No. 
179,  vs.  7  and  9),  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  grandson 
of  the  first  Ali,  and  that  he  succeeded  liis  sires  in  the 
exalted  office  which  Samuel,  in  particular,  had  in¬ 
vested  with  great  dignity. 


Bibliography:  Geiger’s  Jiid,  Zeit.  v.  89;  LUeraturblattch 
Orients, vi.  739 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1902  and  1915 , 
idem,  Jiid.  Liter.,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyklopadie ,  xxvn. 
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ALI  IBN  SAHL  TEN  RABBAN  AL- 
TABARI  (ABU  AL-IJASAN) ;  Physician  and 
writer  on  medical  subjects  in  Irak  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century ;  born  in  Taberistan.  His  father, 
Sahl,  was  well  known  as  an  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician.  For  a  time  Ali  lived  at  Rai,  where  Mo¬ 
hammed  al-Razi  was  his  pupil  in  medicine.  From 
Rai  he  went  to  Samarra,  and  for  some  years  acted 
as  secretary  to  Mazyar  ibn  Karin.  He  became  a 
Mohammedan  through  the  efforts  of  the  Abbassid 
calif  Al-Mu‘ta§im  (833-842),  who  took  him  into  the 
service  of  the  court,  in  which  he  continued  under 
Al  Mutawakkel  (847-861).  Ali  wrote  the  following 
works:  (1)  “Firdaus  al-Hikmali”  (Garden  of  Wis¬ 
dom),  called  also  “  Al-Kunnasli,  ”  a  system  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  seven  parts;  (2)  “Tuhfat  al-Muluk”  (The 
King’s  Present);  (3)  a  work  on  the  proper  use  of 
food,  drink,  and  medicines;  (4)  “Hafth  al-Sihhali” 
(The  Proper  Care  of  Health),  following  Greek  and 
Indian  authorities;  (5)  “Kitab  al-Ruka”  (Book  of 
Magic  or  Amulets) ;  (6)  “  Kitab  fi  al-Hijamali  ”  (Trea¬ 
tise  on  Cupping) ;  (7)  “  Kitab  fi  Tartib  al-‘Ardhiyali 
(Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Food). 


Bibliography  :  The  chief  authority  is  Al-Nadim  (about  913- 
93b),  in  his  Fihrist ,  ed.  Rodiger,  i.  296,  from  which  are  drawn 
the  notices  in  Al-Kifti,  ii.  141,  and  in  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  ed. 
Muller,  i.  309.  Compare  Leclerc,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine 
'Lrahe,  i.  292 ;  Wustenfeld,  Gesch.  der  Arabischen  Aerzte , 
No  55,  p.  21;  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  Arabischen  Lit. 
1898,  i.  231 ;  Steinschneider,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  194,  and  especially 
Z  D  M  G.  liv.  46,  where  other  authorities  are  cited;  Gratz, 
Gesch,  d.  Juden ,  v.  224.  An  extract  from  the  “  Firdaus  ”  is 
given  by  Schreiner,  in  Monatsschrift,  xlii.  462.  q 


ALI  SULEIMAN.  See  David  of  Fez. 

ALIBI  (literally,  “  elsewhere”):  A  form  of  defense 
by  which  the  accused  undertakes  to  show  that  he  was 
elsewhere  when  the  crime  was  committed. .  Such  a 
defense  could  of  course  be  made  in  the  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  ancient  Jews:  for  witnesses  were  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  defense  as  well  as  for  the  prosecution ; 
and  the  rules  concerning  the  competency  of  witnesses 
and  the  mode  of  examination  were  pretty  much  the 
same  for  the  witnesses  on  either  side. .  It  is  therefore 
needless  to  speak  here  about  the  Alibi  of  the  accused. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  Alibi  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Talmudic  law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  the  witnesses  of  an  alleged  crime 
from  the  place  where  it  was  committed.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  passages  about  the  “  plotting  witnesses  ” 
(CPftD'n  D’HJl):  “If  an  unrighteous  witness  rise  up 
against  any  man  .  .  .  then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as 
he  has  thought  [plotted]  to  do  unto  his  brother” 
(Deut.  xix.  16-19,  R.  V.). 

The  law  against  the  “  plotting  witness  applied 
to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  cases.  The  underlying 
principle  is  thus  set  forth  in  Mishnah  Makkot,  i.  4 : 

“Witnesses  are  not  ‘  plotters  ’  unless  they  are  confuted  as  to 
their  own  persons.  How  is  this  ?  Suppose  they  say.  We  testify 
against  such  and  such  a  man  that  he  has  killed 
The  Plotting’  somebody.’  Now,  if  others  should  say  to  them. 

Witness .  ‘  How  can  you  say  so  ?  for  the  murdered  man  [or 

the  supposed  murderer]  was  at  the  time  of  the 
deed  in  our  company  at  such  and  such  a  place.’  This  would  not 
prove  them 1  plotters.’  But  if  the  opposing  witnesses  say :  How 
can  you  testify  so,  seeing  that  you  were  with  us  on  that  day  at 
such  and  such  a  place  ?  ’  This  proves  them k  plotters  ;  and  upon 
such  testimony  they  may  be  put  to  death.” 

Two  witnesses,  being  required  to  prove  any  fact, 
were  called  a  set  (rD);  three  witnesses  were  no  more 
than  a  set  (ibid.  7);  and  a  new  set  of  witnesses  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  refute  the  former  set  and  to  con¬ 
vict  them  of  “plotting,”  provided  they  could  prove 
an  Alibi  as  to  the  two  or  three  witnesses  of  the  prose¬ 
cution.  But  if  these  were  at  different  places,  the 
absence  of  each  from  the  place  wTliere  the  disputed 
act  occurred  must  be  testified  to  by  at  least  twTo 
witnesses 

As  to  the  casuistry  of  a  case  in  winch  more  than 
three  witnesses  (that  is,  more  than  one  set)  had  tes¬ 
tified,  or  in  wiiich  one  of  the  original 

Effect  of  witnesses  wns  found  to  be  disqualified 
Contradict-  by  kinship  or  bad  character,  the  bal- 
ory  ance  of  opinion  is  that  the  same  set 
Testimony,  of  counter- witnesses  could  refute  and 
brand  as  plotters  any  number  of  orig¬ 
inal  witnesses  as  they  came  up  in  separate  sets. 

The  case  is  also  put,  in  wiiich  witnesses  (the  first 
set)  against  the  accused  are  branded  as  plotters  by  a 
second  set,  and  those  of  the  second  set  are  exposed  in 
like  manner  by  a  third  set;  that  thereupon  the  man 
originally  accused  and  the  second  set  of  witnesses 
w  ould  be  punishable,  and  the  first  witnesses  wmuld 
stand  justified.  This  process,  following  the  opinion 
adopted  in  the  Mishnah,  may  be  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely,  as  long  as  no  execution  of  judgment  has  taken 
place  To  this  rule,  however,  R.  Judah  objects,  on 
account  of  the  mischief  that  w^ould  result  from  such 
encouragement  of  informers  (ib.  5). 

The  Sadducees  maintained  that  the  false  witnesses 
could  not  be  punished  until  the  sentence  against  the 
original  defendant  w^as  carried  into  effect;  but  the 
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Pharisaic  sages  pointed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  “  as 
he  had  thought  [plotted]  to  do”;  not  “as  he  did.” 
However,  any  procedure  against  the  plotting  wit¬ 
nesses  is  to  take  place  only  after  the  defendant  has 
been  condemned;  which  rule  is  drawn  from  the 
words  of  Scripture,  “soul  for  soul,”  the  defendant 
being  deemed  dead  when  he  is  condemned. 

In  case  the  accused  has  been  actually  put  to  death 
upon  false  testimony,  the  plotters  can  not  be  pun¬ 
ished;  but  when  the  judgment  is  only  for  stripes, 
or  for  money,  or  property,  the  execu- 

Punish.-  tion  of  the  j  udgment  does  not  bar  a 
ment  prosecution  of  the  plotters  (Maimon- 
of  Plotting*  ides,  “Hilkot  ‘Edut,”  xx.  2).  Still,  in 
Witnesses,  all  such  cases  the  convicted  plotters 
are  rendered  infamous,  and  can  never 
be  witnesses  thereafter  (ib.  1).  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  witnesses  proving  the  absence  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  from  the  locus  in  quo 
should  not  be  heard  at  the  trial,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  other  witnesses  for  the  defense. 

The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  plotting  wit¬ 
nesses  when  the  defendant  is  condemned  to  death  is 
distinct  enough;  but  when  he  is  condemned  to  exile 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  for  involuntary  man¬ 
slaughter,  it  does  not  suffice  to  send  the  false  witnesses 
to  the  city  of  refuge :  they  must  on  the  contrary  be 
punished  with  stripes,  on  the  ground  that  every 
offender  against  “thou  shalt  not”  (negative  com¬ 
mands)  is  thus  punished,  unless  a  different  punish¬ 
ment  is  pronounced  and  is  practicable. 

An  analogous  case  occurs  where  witnesses  de¬ 
nounce  a  man  of  the  priestly  line  as  being  the  son  of 
a  divorced  woman,  which  would  render  him  unfit  for 
the  priestly  function.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
retaliation  in  kind,  and  the  witnesses  must  be  flogged 
(Mak.  i.  1). 

Again,  if  the  false  witnesses  testify  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  ox  has  killed  a  human  being,  or  that  some 
one  is  a  Jewish  bondman,  or  has  by  theft  incurred 
the  penalty  of  being  sold  into  bondage— they  are 
flogged:  such  is  the  tradition  (Mak. 
Indemnity.  2b).  The  words  of  Scripture  (Deut. 

xix.  21),  “eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,”  offer  no  difficulty;  for 
as  this  law  was  in  other  cases  carried  out  by  the 
award  of  a  money-compensation,  the  judgment  ren¬ 
dered  on  the  testimony  of  the  plotting  witnesses  for 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  would  be 
a  judgment  for  money  simply.  In  case  the  false 
witnesses  are  condemned  to  make  good  in  money  the 
amount  of  an  unjust  judgment,  they  are  not  pun¬ 
ished  with  stripes;  the  rule  being  that  “  those  who 
pay  do  not  suffer  stripes.  ”  The  plotting  witnesses 
pay  between  them  only  once  the  sum  which  the 
party  against  whom  they  testified  would  have  lost 
by  their  falsehood  (Mislinali  Mak.  i.  3,  Gem.  5a). 

In  some  civil  cases  it  is  not  so  plain  how  much  in¬ 
jury  would  result  from  an  unjust  judgment;  and 
here  it  seems  that  the  sages  felt  the  necessity  for  a 
calculus  of  probabilities.  The  Mislinali  (Mak.  i.  1) 
formulates  these  cases  (of  witnesses  found  guilty  of 
“plotting”): 

“We  testify  against  N.  K  that  he  has  divorced 
his  wife  and  has  not  paid  her  her  jointure  ( ketubah ). 
But  [it  is  objected],  will  lie  not  some  day  have  to 
pay  her  that  jointure?  [Answer:]  The  judges 
should  estimate  how  much  a  man  is  willing  to  pay 
of  the  given  amount  in  acquittance  of  a  jointure 
(inasmuch  as  it  is  payable  only  when  the  wife  is 
widowed  or  divorced;  while  if  she  dies  before  the 
husband,  no  claim  exists,  since  he  is  her  heir)  Or- 
TVe  testify  against  IN'.  jN\,  that  he  owes  A.  a  thou¬ 
sand  zuz  [$160]  payable  in  thirty  days  (while  in 


fact  he  owes  him  this  sum  payable  in  ten  years).  The 
judges  should  estimate  how  much  a  man  will  give 
to  retain  the  money  in  his  hand  for  ten  years  rathe” 
than  for  thirty  days.  ” 

4  Such  questions  are  often  answered  in  modern 
times  ^  by  life-tables,  dower-tables,  and,  generally 
speaking,  b}r  the  calculation  of  compound  interest  • 
but  the  Hebrew  judges  of  early  days  had  neither 
the  statistical  nor  the  mathematical  elements  on 
which  to  base  their  calculations.  They  had  to  guess 
as  best  tl.ie}r  could.  L.  N.  jD. 

ALIENATION  AND  ACQUISITION  :  The 

act  of  causing  a  thing  to  become  the  property  of 
another — Alienation — is,  in  Homan  and  English  law, 
the  general  term  under  which  the  change  of  title 
by  gift,  sale,  or  barter  is  treated.  The  rabbinical 
law  looks  at  the  transfer  of  property  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  new,  rather  than  of  the  old,  owner:  not 
from  the  view-point  of  him  who  alienates  or  parts 
with  a  thing,  but  of  him  who  acquires  ownership 
in  it.  The  distinctions  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Talmud  apply  to  Tcinyan  (Acqui¬ 
sition).  Acquisition  is  brought  about  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  ac¬ 
quired — a  slave,  land,  a  commodity,  or  a  claim.  As 
the  old  owner’s  title  ceases  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  new  owner’s  title  begins,  the  Talmudic  law  of 
Acquisition  covers  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Aliena¬ 
tion  in  the  jurisprudence  of  more  modem  times.  The 
leading  maxims  on  Acquisition  are  given  by  the  Misli- 
nah  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  “Kiddushin” 
(Betrothals),  which,  beginning  with  the  modes  in 
which  the  right  to  a  wife  may  be  acquired,  goes  on  to 
show  how  other  rights  are  acquired,— for  example,  to 
a  Jewish  servant,  a  Canaanitish  servant,  a  slave,  land, 
etc. — and  then  how  title  is  acquired  in  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  other  chattels  (Kid.  iv.  1).  For  the  law 
touching  commodities,  and  more  especially  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  currency.  Baba  Mezi‘a,  iv.  1-2,  must  be 
consulted.  Setting  aside  the  cases  of  the  Hebrew 
bondman  and  bondwoman,  who  can  not  be  transferred 
to  another  master,  and  omitting  also  the  means  by 
which  the  “  Canaanite  bondman  ”  may  obtain  his 
freedom,  the  following  general  rules  are  given : 

A  bondman  is  acquired  by  the  payment  of  money, 
by  deed  in  writing  ( shetar ),  or  by  taking  possession 
(liazakah)  (Iyid.  i.  3).  Animals  are 
Modes  ^  acquired  according  to  their  nature,  by 
of  Acquisi-  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  or  by  his 
tion.  removing  or  lifting  them.  The  term 
most  commonly  used  is  mesliikah 
(pulling,  moving);  and  this  is  elsewhere  applied  to 
other  movables  (ib.  4).  Things  of  value  “  bound  by 
debt”  (a7iarayut)— that is,  land  or  things  attached  to 
the  soil— and  slaves  are  acquired  by  payment  of 
money,  by  a  written  deed,  or  by  taking  possession  (ib. 
5).  Other  things,  i.e.,  movables,  are  in  themselves 
acquired  only  by  bodily  removal ;  but  they  may  be 
made  an  incident  or  accessory  to  land  or  immova¬ 
bles,  and  will  then  pass  with  these  when  the  land 
or  immovable  thing  is  acquired  as  above  (ib.).  As  a 
general  rule,  in  the  case  of  barter,  when  one  thing  of 
value  becomes  the  price  of  another,  the  Acquisition 
of  one  immediately  changes  title  in  the  other  (ib.  6). 
But  (see  Acceptance)  mere  words  of  assent,  though 
spoken  by  seller  and  buyer,  or  by  donor  and  donee, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  have  in  themselves  no 
force  whatever. 

The  Alienation  of  land  (karka()  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  first.  Whatever  is  attached  to  the  ground  is 
treated  as  land,  except  ripe  fruits  (suclx  as  grapes), 

which  may  he  sold  separately  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  movables  are  alienated.  The  Acquisition  of 
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land  by  the  payment  of  money  or  by  taking  a  writ¬ 
ten  deed  is  derived  by  the  Talmud  from  the  incidents 
related  in  Jer.  xxxii.,  especially  in  the 
Acquisi-  44tli  verse :  “  Men  shall  buy  fields  for 
tion  of  money,  and  subscribe  the  deeds  and 
Land.  seal  them.”  It  may  be  remarked  that 
in  Talmudic  language  the  sealing  of 
a  written  document  (shetar  or  get)  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  subscription  by  the  witnesses.  .  No 
“sealing  ”  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  however,  is  re¬ 
quired  m  any  of  the  passages  of  the  Mishnah  or  Ba¬ 
raka  which  treat  of  such  deeds;  though  such  attes¬ 
tation  is  contemplated  sometimes  (see  Priorities). 
While  the  proceedings  described  in  Jer.  xxxii.  9-14 
imply  a  custom  of  leaving  a  copy  of  a  deed  for  land 
at  some  public  or  secret  place  (a  custom  equivalent 
to  the  modern  law  of  recording  deeds),  the  Talmud 
shows  only  slight  traces  of  this  useful  institution ; 
and  these  point  to  Homan  influence  (Kid.  iv.  5;  Yer. 
M.  K.  ii.  816;  Git.  44 a;  Tosef.,  B.  B.  viii.  2;  see  Jas- 
trow,  “Diet.,”  under  the  words  'aiK  and  'T\)}). 

It  seems  that  while  a  deed  is  always  sufficient  to 
complete  a  gift  of  land,  it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  close  a  sale  of  land  until  the  price  is  paid,  except 
in  a  case  in  which  the  owner  “sells  land  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  badness  ” ;  that  is,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  is  therefore  willing  to  risk  the  buyer’s,  sol¬ 
vency  rather  than  give  him  time  to  reconsider. 
Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  later  standards  under¬ 
take  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  sale  of  laud  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  badness.  But  where  the  seller,  upon 
giving  a  deed  of  conveyance,  takes  a  bond  for  the 
whole  purchase-money,  or  for  the  unpaid  part;  or 
when  he  states  in  the  deed  that  he  has  received  such 
a  part  and  remains  a  creditor  for  the  balance,  he 
shows  that  he  does  not  insist  on  cash  in  hand,  and 
the  sale  stands,  no  matter  how  long  the  payment  is 
withheld  (Kid.  2 Qa ;  B.  M.  776,  et  seq. ).  But  a  partial 
payment  of  the  purchase-money,  unless  it  be  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  rest  is  held  over  by  the  buyer 
as  a  loan,  with  or  without  a  written  conveyance,  en¬ 
titles  the  purchaser  only  to  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  land.  This  share  is  taken  from  the  most  desir¬ 
able  parts  Cicldit ),  or  from  the  least  desirable  parts 
(i zibburit ),  according  as  the  seller  or  the  buyer  de¬ 
mands  the  rescission ;  he  who  declines  to  carry  out 
the  contract  has  the  “  lower  hand  ”  (ib.  776).  When 
the  seller,  after  receiving  part  of  the  price,  contin¬ 
ues  to  dun  the  buyer  for  the  rest,  it  is  proof  that  lie 
does  not  consider  the  transaction  closed,  except  in 
the  case  already  mentioned,  where  he  has  sold  the 
field  on  account  of  its  badness  (ib.). 

Tlie  Tosaflsts  on  this  passage  remark  that  in  the  practise  of 
their  time  these  distinctions  were  dropped,  and  that  dunning 
for  the  price  does  not  defeat  the  sale.  But  the  great  standard 
works,  such  as  that  of  Maimonides  and  the  1  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
maintain  the  rule  about  the  seller  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  “goes  out  and  in  11  after  his  money. 

Payment  of  the  purchase-money  is  sufficient  by 
itself  to  bind  both  parties,  but  only  in  countries  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  not  to  write 
Modes  of  deeds  for  the  transfer  of  land :  where 
Possession,  the  custom  requires  such  a  deed  the 
money  payment  alone  is  insufficient 
(Kid.  2Qa).  But  the  taking  possession  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  seems  to  be  a  full  substitute  for  the  writing 
of  a  deed.  When  possession  is  taken  in  the  grant¬ 
or’s  presence,  his  consent  is  implied;  otherwise  he 
must  have  given  leave  by  such  words  as,  “  Take 
possession  and  acquire.  ”  Closing  a  fence  or  making 
a  gap  in  it — no  matter  how  small — or  widening  a 
gap,  with  a  purpose  of  improving,  or  locking  up  a 
bouse,  is  an  act  of  possession ;  and.  where  the  grantor 
delivers  the  key  of  a  house,  or  the  bucket  of  a  cistern, 

which  he  has  sold,  such  delivery  is  an  authorization 


to  take  possession  (Mishnah  B.  B.  iii.  8,  Gem.  526  et 
seq.).  Walking  up  and  down  over  a  field  does  not 
secure  possession  of  it;  but  where  a  footpath  is  sold, 
walking  on  it  is  enough ;  for  this  is  its  only  use  (B.  B. 
100&).  Stony,  unenclosed  land,  unfit  for  tillage,  may 
be  acquired  by  spreading  fruit  or  letting  one’s  cattle 
run  over  it  (ibid.  296).  Of  course,  to  sow  or  to  reap 
or  to  gather  fruit  is  an  act  of  possession  (ibid.  866). 

Where  several  parcels  of  ground  are  granted  together,  though 
they  be  in  several  countries  and  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  or  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  one  parcel  gives  the 
purchaser  title  to  all,  and  binds  the  bargain  as  to  all.  However, 
if  the  parcels  are  sold  for  money,  it  seems  that  the  price  of  all 
must  be  paid,  else  only  those  that  are  paid  for  will  pass  (Tosef., 
Ket.  ii.  1 ;  Kid.  27a  et  seq.). 

The  most  effective  manner  of  acquiring  land  is  the 
so-called  “purchase  by  kerchief”  (kinyan  sudar), 
under  the  rule  given  above,  that  where  one  thing  is 
made  the  price  of  another,  the  Acquisition  of  the  one 
changes  title  in  the  other  also.  Now  as  an  “imple¬ 
ment”  (keli)  may  be  acquired  .by  lifting  it,  it  can 
easily  be  arranged  that  a  kerchief — or  any  other  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  a  needle,  even  if  worth  less  than  a  peru- 
tah  (the  smallest  coin)— be  made  the  nominal  con¬ 
sideration,  the  real  price  being  paid  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  The  custom  was  known  also  in  the  old  German 
law,  under  the  name  of  Mantelcjriff  (grasping  the 
mantle).  It  is  derived  by  the  Talmud  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Kutli,  iv.  7:  “to  confirm  all  things,  a  man 
plucked  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor.” 
The  change  of  ownership  in  the  land  being  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  promise  of  the 
buyer  to  pay  a  further  sum,  the  real  price  of  the  land ; 
and  the  bargain  was  at  once  closed,  so  that  neither 
side  could  withdraw  (B.  M.  47a).  Only  “  implements  ” 
can  be  used  thus  ;  not  coins  nor  “  fruits  ”  ( perot ),  the 
latter  term  comprising  grain  and  other  eatables  sold 
by  quantity  (ibid.  Kid.  286). 

The  owner  of  land  may  sell  or  give  it  to  another  for 
a  term  of  years — an  arrangement  which  differs  from 
a  lease  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  stated 
Sale  rent — or  he  may  sell  and  give  its  prod- 

Limited  by  uee  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
Time.  former  case,  the  grantee  may  “build 
and  tear  down,”  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  common  law,  he  is  a  tenant  “without  im¬ 
peachment  or  waste  ” ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  on 
the  footing  of  an  ordinary  tenant.  And  just  as  land 
or  its  produce  can  thus  be  given  for  a  stated  time, 
one  or  more  fruit-trees,  or  their  fruit,  can  be  thus 
sold  or  given.  But  the  land  or  trees,  or  their  prod¬ 
uce  or  fruit,  after  the  term  of  years,  must  be  reserved 
to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs.  The  grantee  can 
not  alienate  any  unexpired  time  to  a  third  person ; 
for  the  use  of  the  land  or -its  produce  from  and  after 
a  time  in  the  future,  being  a  “  thing  that  has  not  come 
into  existence.”  can  not  be  the  subject  of  sale  or  gift 
(Maimonides,  “ Hilkot Mekirali, ” xxiii.).  Hence,  what 
the  English  lawyer  designates  as  a  “strict  settle¬ 
ment,”  and  the  layman  calls  “  tying  up  an  estate,”  is 
impossible  under  the  Jewish  law. 

A  slave  (Canaanite  bondman)  is  in  the  main  ac¬ 
quired  like  land ;  and  what  in  the  case  of  land  is  said 
as  to  a  deed  in  writing  or  payment  in  money,  would 
appl}r  also  to  the  purchase  of  a  slave,  except  that 
there  could  be  no  apportionment  of  the  thing  bought 
to  the  part  of  the  price  that  is  paid.  But  the.  form  of 
taking  possession  (liazakah) — which  is  the  third. man¬ 
ner  of  Acquisition— naturally  differs  from  that  in  the 
case  of  land.  Any  service  rendered  by  the  bondman 
to  the  buyer,  such  as  carrying  articles  for  him,  dress¬ 
ing  or  undressing  him,  rubbing  or  drying  him  after 
a  bath,  is  sufficient. 

The  hest  opinion  is  that  lifting-  or-  pulling,  as  in  the  case  of 

domestic  animals  or  of  lifeless  animals,  is  not  applicable  to  a 
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slave :  instead  of  the  buyer  lifting  his  new  slave  as  an  act  of 
possession,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  the  slave  to  lift  and 
carry  his  new  master  as  an  act  of  service.  But  the  slave  may, 
like  land,  be  acquired  by  the  form  of  bartering  him  for  a  “  ker¬ 
chief  ”  or  other  implement  (Kid.  22b).  And  a  slave,  like  land, 
is  deemed  a  thing  “bound  for  debt”;  hence,  other  things  of 
value  may  be  transferred  with  him  as  incidents. 

The  rule  that  movables  ( metaltelin )  do  not  pass  by 
the  payment  of  the  price  in  money,  but  only  by  “  lift¬ 
ing  or  removal  .or  delivery, ”  is  by 

Sale  of  most  of  the  later  teachers  (Resh  La- 
, Movables.  kish  dissenting,  B.  M.  476)  spoken  of  as 
a  mere  rabbinical  institution.  They 
explain  that  the  Torah  gives  a  binding  effect  to  tlie 
payment  of  the  price;  but  that  the  early  sages 
feared  that  when  the  price  was  paid  before  delivery, 
room  would  be  left  for  fraud,  as  the  seller  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  money  might  claim  that  the  buyer’s 
goods  had  been  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  his 
(the  seller’s)  barn  or  warehouse,  while  alreacty  at 
the  buyer’s  risk.  Hence,  in  an  unusual  case  in  which 
such  fraudulent  practise  is  not  to  be  feared,  delivery 
is  not  required ;  for  example,  when  the  seller  is  in 
debt  to  the  buyer  for  the  price  of  another  commodity 
(not,  however,  for  money  loaned),  an  oral  sale  in 
satisfaction  of  this  debt  is  held  binding  without  de¬ 
livery  (ib.  Maimonides,  “Ililkot  Mekirah,”  v.  4). 

While  lifting  is  sufficient  in  all  places,  delivery  to 
the  buyer  gives  title  only  when  it  takes  place  either 
on  the  public  highway  or  in  a  courtyard  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  either;  and  the  buyer’s  own  act  of  moving 
(meshikah)  gives  him  title  outy  when  it  is  done  upon 
the  sidewalk,  or  in  a  courtyard  that  belongs  to  both ; 
for  in  the  act  of  moving,  the  buyer  briugs  the  article 
into  his  own  domain.  When  goods  of  any  kind  are 
already  on  the  grounds  of  the  buyer,  the  bargain 
itself,  price  and  all  terms  being  fixed,  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  title  and  bind  all  parties:  when  the  goods 
are  on  the  grounds  of  the  seller,  or  of  a  warehouse¬ 
man  of  the  seller’s  choice,  the  buyer  can  attain  the 
desired  end  by  renting  the  place  upon  which  the 
goods  are  placed.  He  thus  comes  into  virtual  posses¬ 
sion  (B.  B.  85 a>  Kid.  256,  27^). 

When  a  flock  of  sheep  or  when  very  bulky  articles  are  bought, 
a  formal  renting  of  the  place  on  which  they  are  found  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  closing  the  bargain,  as  the  “  purchase  by  ker¬ 
chief  ”  seems  not  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  dealing  with  chattels. 

The  Talmudic  passage  as  to  the  requisites  for  changing  title 
in  a  ship  (B.  B.  7 6a  ct  seq.)  is  rather  confused ;  and  the  com¬ 
mentators  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  its  true  meaning  or  as  to 
which  of  the  disputants  is  right  and  should  be  followed.  It 
seems  clear  that  when  the  ship  is  in  deep  water,  in  the  open  sea, 
delivery  is  sufficient ;  but  it  is  not  clear  what  degree  of  removal 
is  required  when  it  is  in  a  narrow,  half-private  inlet  comparable 
to  a  sidewalk,  or  when  it  is  drawn  up  on  land. 

Goods  may  be  sold  or  given  away  as  an  incident  to 
land.  The  Talmud  (Kid.  266)  mentions  a  case  that 
happened  in  J erusalem  where  a  wealthy  person  wished 
to  give  to  a  friend  goods  of  great  value  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the  advice  of  competent 
lawyers  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  bring  about 
his  purpose,  lie  went  with  His  friend  to  a  lot  which 
he  owned  beyond  the  walls,  and,  announcing  his 
intent  to  give  him  that  lot  and  the  goods  named, 
put  him  in  occupation  of  the  lot,  which  thus  in¬ 
cluded  the  goods.  A  written  deed  for  the  lot  and  the 
goods  would  probably  have  been  just  as  effective. 
As  movables  arc  not  acquired  by  payment  of  the 
price  in  money,  a  question  arose  over  the  exchange 
of  two  kinds  of  money,  and  it  was  held  that  the  more 
current  among  them  is  to  be  treated  as 
Exchange  money,  the  other  as  a  commodity :  the 
of  Coins,  delivery  of  the  latter  therefore  binds 
the  bargain,  not  the  delivery  of  the 
former.  The  less  current  “  buys  ”  the  more  current. 
Thus  “  gold  bu}rs  silver ;  copper  buys  silver ;  bad  ( i.e . , 
worn  or  uncurrent)  pieces  buy  good  pieces;  bath- 


checks  buy  coins” ;  but  inversely,  the  bargain  can  not 
be  clinched  (Mislmah  B.  M.  iv.l). 

The  Gemara  (44 a)  on  this  section  refers  to  an  older  opinion— 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  law— that,  as  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  the  former  are  to  be  considered  money, 
and  the  latter  “fruits,”  t.c.,  commodities.  But  gold  or  silver 
bars  are  commodities  for  all  purposes. 

With  certain  exceptions  which  necessity  has  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  rule,  things  not  yet  in  existence,  or 
which  do  not  yet  belong  to  the  person  attempting 
the  sale,  may  not  be  sold  (see  Acceptance).  Things 
of  undefined  quantity,  not  yet  weighed  or  measured, 
may  be  sold,  such  as  a  field  of  growing  wheat,  a  stack 
of  wine- jars,  etc.,  subject,  however,  to  recourse  for 
overreaching  (see  Overreaching)  ;  for  the  law  does 
not  allow  chancing  bargains.  But  when  the  nature 
of  the  objects  is  unknown  to  either  of  the  parties, 
e.rj.,  “I  sell  to  you  whatever  this  house  contains,” 
the  sale  is  void ;  though  the  goods  may  have  been 
formally  “  moved  ”  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
meshikali. 

Although  a  trade  between  buyer  and  seller  could 
not  be  enforced  after  the  money  had  been  paid  but 
the  goods  not  been  delivered  to,  or  re- 
Sanctity  of  moved  by,  the  buyer,  it  was  deemed 
Contracts,  binding  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  as 
the  Mislmah  says  (B.  M.  iv.  2):  “He 
who  collected  His  demands  from  the  age  of  the  Flood 
and  the  age  of  the  Dispersion,  will  hereafter  collect 
His  demand  from  the  man  who  does  not  stand  by 
his  word.”  Upon  a  precedent  given  in  the  Talmud, 
the  custom  grew  up  that  in  such  cases,  the  party 
taking  ad  vantage  of  the  rule  of  law,  by  asking  the 
return  of  the  price,  or  by  refusing  to  deliver  the 
goods  and  tendering  back  the  price,  would  be  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  judges,  and  be  solemnly  informed 
by  them  in  the  above  words:  “He  who  collected,” 
etc.  (to  which  is  added,  B.  M.  48«:  “and  from  the 
men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea”).  According 
to  the  better  ojHnion  this  was  an  imprecation,  the 
public  warning  being  evidently  meant  as  a  punish¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  fear  thereof  would 
induce  men  to  carry  out  their  contracts  of  sale, 
though  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity 
(such  as  salt  or  wine)  might  cause  loss(B.  M.  486). 

The  old  Mosaic  law,  like  the  early  Roman  and 
early  common  law,  did  not  recognize  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  a  claim  to  a  third  per- 
Transfer  of  son.  But  the  Scribes,  like  the  Roman 
Claims.  and  English  jurists,  devised  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  this  defect  and 
of  treating  claims  as  subjects  of  gift  or  sale  (Git.  136 
et  seq.).  An  old  Halakah  establishes  the  validity  of 
the  transfer  in  one  particular  case  known  as  the 
“meeting  of  three.”  This  occurs  when  the  cred¬ 
itor,  the  debtor,  and  the  proposed  assignee  are  all 
together:  a  transfer  made  even  by  word  of  mouth 
is  then  binding.  This  rule  is  stated  as  if  it  were 
arbitrary  and  rested  on  tradition  alone;  but  it  is 
thoroughly  logical.  For  if  the  debtor  is  present  and 
assents,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  new  agreement  on  his 
part  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  assignee;  while  the  old 
creditor  releases  him,  and  the  new  promise  is  based 
on  this  release.  But  when  the  three  do  not  meet,  a 
delivery  of  the  bond  or  written  obligation  (shetar) 
for  the  debt  is  insufficient  to  change  the  title;  for 
the  bond  is  not  the  debt,  it  is  only  evidence  thereof. 
The  creditor,  besides  delivering  the  bond,  should 
give  to  the  assignee  a  written  order  on  the  debtor; 
and  thus  the  transfer  is  said  to  be  made  by  “de¬ 
livery  and  writing  ”  (B.  B.  756,  77 a). 

But  as  the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing  of  the  sale  of  claims, 
the  old  creditor  and  his  heirs  would  still  have  the  power  to  “  for- 
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o-ive  ”  [cancel]  the  debt;  and  the  debtor  might  claim  the  benefit 
of  such  a  release,  because  he  was  “  bound  ”  only  to  the  original, 
not  to  the  new,  creditor.  Hence,  some  of  the  later  rabbis  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  every  bond  to  the  effect  that 
the  debtor  should  he  bound  not  only  to  the  creditor,  but  to  any. 
one  deriving  rights  from  him ;  thus  rendering  it  a  note  payable 
to  “A.  B.,  or  order,”  which  would  be  in  a  measure  negotiable. 
(Note  of  Eabad  on  Maimonides,  k‘  Hilkot  Mekirali,”  vi.  12.) 

Another  way  of  disposing  of  claims  by  sale  or 
gift  was  found  in  the  maxim  above  given,  that 
things  of  value  can  be  made  to  pass  with  land  or 
slaves.  Hence  a  debt,  no  matter  how  large,  secured 
by  a  bond  or  an  open  account,  might  be  made  an 
incident  to  a  plot  of  land,  no  matter  how  small ;  and 
if  the  proper  steps  were  taken  to  pass  title  in  the  lot 
(for  instance,  by  occupation),  the  title  to  the  debt 
would  pass  also,  though  neither  the  debt  nor  the 
deed  evidencing  it,  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  land  (B.  B.  Tib). 

The  “power  above,”  which  meant  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  community  of  Jerusalem,  whenever  buy¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Sanctuary,  could 
Acquisi-  purchase  both  land  and  chattels  witli- 
tion  by  the  out  taking  possession,  either  by  the 
Sanctuary  pajunent  of  the  price  or  even  by  word 
(Hekdesh).  of  mouth.  “  ‘  This  ox  is  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  ’  ‘This  house  is  consecrated/  are 
effective  words,  though  the  objects  be  at  the  end  of 
the  world”  (Mislmah  Kid.  i.  6,  Gem.  2  Sb  et  seq.). 

Orphans  under  guardianship  are,  as  to  their  inher¬ 
ited  goods,  to  some  extent  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  Sanctuary,  and  even  have  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  not  discussed  by  the  Talmud  as  belonging  to 
the  Sanctuary.  If,  after  the  orphans 
Privileges  have  sold  “fruits”  but  have  not  yet 
of  received  the  money,  the  value  of  the 
Orphans,  “fruits”  rises,  the  orphans  may  set 
the  sale  aside ;  for  their  goods  can  be 
acquired  by  payment  only.  Should  the  goods  fall 
in  price,  the  buyer  who  acquired  them  in  the  usual 
way  must  keep  them.  If  the  orphans  have  received 
their  money,  and  the  “  fruits  ”  have  risen  in  price  be¬ 
fore  removal,  the  sellers  may  reconsider,  like  adults. 
Should  the  price  of  the  “  fruits  ”  fall,  then  the  buyers 
may  withdraw,  but  remain  under  the  imprecation 
mentioned  above,  “He  who  collected,”  etc.  Again, 
when  the  orphans  have  bought  commodities  and  taken 
possession,  but  have  not  yet  paid  the  money,  and  the 
commodities  rise  in  value,  the  orphans  are  no  worse 
off  than  others  and  may  insist  on  their  contract. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  commodities  become 
cheaper,  the  orphans  may  not  withdraw ;  for  under 
such  circumstances  no  one  would  sell  commodities  to 
them  on  credit.  Lastly,  if  the  orphans  have  paid  the 
price,  but  have  not  taken  possession,  they  may  with¬ 
draw  like  others,  in  case  of  a  fall  in  price. .  But  if  the 
commodities  have  risen  the  seller  may  retire,  and  suf¬ 
fer  the  usual  imprecation ;  for,  should  the  rule  be  fixed 
that  the  orphans  gain  title  by  paying  the  price,  the 
seller  might  pretend  that  the  goods  had  since  been  lost 
by  fire  or  been  stolen  by  robbers  while  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  (Maimonides,  “Hilkot  Mekirali,”  ix.  3-6). 

A  question  of  priority  may  arise,  when  the  same 
land  has  been  sold,  or  disposed  of  by  donation,  to 
two  or  more  parties.  Among  the  early  Amoraim 
there  arose  a  dispute  whether  the  parties  should 
divide  or  the  judge  should  use  his  discretion  ( shuda 
de-dayynne)  to  decide  the  priority  of  the  claimants; 
the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  so  that  only  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  evidence  will  the  parties 
Question  of  be  called  upon  to  divide.  The  de- 
Priority.  cision  will  not  be  determined  so  much 
by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose 
attestation  forms  the  seal  of  the  deed,  as  by  that  of 
the  witnesses  to  its  delivery,  if  such  there  be ;  for 


deeds  take  effect  not  from  the  time  of  attestation, 
but  from  the  time  of  delivery.  Where  the  custom  of 
marking  the  hour  of  delivery  upon  the  deed  obtains, 
a  deed  bearing  the  hour  will  prevail  over  the  deed 
of  the  same  day  without  the  hour;  and  a  deed  bear¬ 
ing  the  day  and  month  will  prevail  over  the  deed 
bearing  the  month  only  (Ket.  94 a  et  seq.).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standard  codes,  a  deed  of  gift  will  be  re¬ 
jected  when  in  conflict  with  a  subsequent  sale  of 
land,  unless  it  has  been  made  public,  so  as  to  warn 
all  other  persons  against  purchasing  the  subject  of 
the  gift.  A  deed  of  gift  is  under  suspicion  of  fraud 
unless  it  contains  words  of  request  to  the  attesting 
witnesses  to  publish  the  gift  widely  ;  and  even  as 
between  two  deeds  of  gift  the  second  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  when  it  contains  such  words  and  is  made 
public,  while  the  first  is  kept  secret  or  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  request  for  publicity  (Maimonides,  “Hilkot 
Zekiyah  u-Mattanali.  ”  chap.  v.). 

The  law  of  conditional  sales  or  gifts .  is  rather 
obscurety  stated  in  the  Mislmah  (B.  M.  vii.  11),  and 
the  Gemara  upon  it  (94a)  is  too  scanty  to  elucidate 
it.  Baslii  (ad  locum)  thinks  that  an 
Conditional  impossible  condition  is  to  be  disre- 
Sales  garded,  even  if  named  as  preceding  the 

or  Gifts,  act.  Maimonides  (“Hilkot  Mekirali,” 
chap,  xi.)  derives  from  the  Mislmah 
the  following  rules  : 

When  one  grants  either  land  or  goods,  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  set  up  by  either  the  grantor  or  grantee 
which  are  possible  of  fulfilment,  then  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  fulfilled,  the  object  passes;  otherwise  it 
does  not  (ib.  xi.  1).  This  holds,  however,  only 
when  the  grant  is  made  in  the  prescribed  way  (deed 
of  land,  moving  of  goods,  etc.),  and  the  grantee  has 
to  perform  the  condition  thereafter ;  but  if  the  title 
is  not  to  pass  at  once,  and  it  is  agreed  that  it  shall 
pass  when  the  condition  is  performed,  it  will 
pass  even  on  performance ;  for  there  is  an  “  insincere 
promise  ”  (Asmakta),  and  the  title  can  not  pass,  as 
it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  (ib.  xi.  2).  For 
instance,  A  has  sold  or  given  his  house  to  B,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  B  shall,  on  a  named  day,  go  with  him  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  B  has  occupied  the  house:  then,  if 
B  goes  on  the  date  specified,  the  house  is  his.  But 
if  A  tells  B,  “If  you  go  to  Jerusalem,  I  will  give 
you  the  house,  or  sell  it  to  you  for  so  and  so  much,” 
and  B  goes  and  thereafter  occupies  the  house,  the 
sale  or  gift  does  not  take  effect  (ib.  xi.  3).  Hence 
where  earnest-money  is  given  to  bind  a  bargain, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  giver  shall  forfeit 
it  if  he  withdraw  from  the  bargain,  but  the  receiver 
shall  return  it  doubly  if  he  withdraw,  only  the  former 
part  of  the  agreement  can  be  carried  out,  and  not  the 
latter  (ib.  xi.  4).  Though  the  conditional  agreement 
for  a  transfer  in  the  future  be  made  before  witnesses 
or  by  deed  in  writing,  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
(ib.  xi.  6). 
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ALIENS:  There  are  several  designations  for 
Aliens  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these,  and  ’’“DJ 
mean  specifically  “foreign,”  a  person  outside  the 
circle  of  the  nation  (Isa.  i.  7;  Judges,  xix.  12)  or 
of  the  class  or  family  (Dent.  xxv.  5,  husband’s 
family;  Ex.  xxix.  33,  Aaron’s  family;,  Prov.  ii.  16, 
a  man’s  family),  and  so  come  to  signify  simply 
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another  person”  (Prov.  v.  10).  In  Prov.  v.  3  “a 
strange  woman”  =  “ adulteress,”  a  woman,  not  a 
man’s  wife,  with  whom  he  lias  illicit  relations.  The 
most  important  term  is  “resident  alien,”  a  for¬ 
eigner  who  has  come  to  dwell  permanently  among 
people  with  whom  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  identifies 
himself.  Nearly  equivalent  to  ger  is  “so¬ 

journer,”  a  rare  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  ap¬ 
parently  implying  a  less  settled  residence  than 
ger  (but  compare  Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv.  23).  Most 
of  the  occurrences  are  in  Lev.  xxii.  25.  In  I  Kings, 
xvii.  1  we  should  probably  read  with  Scptuagmt 
mit-tishbah.  To  these  two  terms  may  be  added 
“ hired  man,”  a  person  who,  though  he  may 
be  a  native  (Dent.  xxiv.  14),  is  often  "contrasted 
with  the  native  (Dent.  xv.  18)  and  associated  with 
the  toshab  (Ex.  xii.  45).  Three  classes  of  Aliens 
may  be  recognized:  (1)  Canaanites  dwelling  in  Is- 
raelitish  communities;  (2)  persons  from  other  lands 
(fugitives,  etc.)  seeking  permanent  abode  in  Israel; 
(3)  foreigners  dwelling  there  temporarily.  No  sharp 
distinction  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  between 
the  first  and  second  classes. 

As  to  the  position  of  Aliens  in  the  pre-Canaanite 
period,  we  have  no  knowledge.  After  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
Canaanites  the  relations  between  the  Israelites  and 
and  their  neighbors  seem  to  have  been  free 
Israelites,  and  unrestricted.  The  clans  dwelt 
side  by  side ;  there  was  no  central  gov¬ 
ernment;  intermarriages  were  common  (Samson, 
Uriah,  etc.);  it  was  generally  accepted  that  a  man 
going  to  live  in  a  community  should  adopt  its  re¬ 
ligion  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  the  establishment  of  Israel’s  political  suprem¬ 
acy  and  the  birth  of  a  distinct  national  feeling. 
Gradually  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  in  part  for¬ 
mally  restricted  to  natives.  Some  of  the  foreign 
tribes  were  reduced  to  slavery  (Josh.  ix.  27;  I  Kings, 
ix,  20;  compare  I  Chron.  xxii.  2);  and  resident  for¬ 
eigners  occupied  an  inferior  position. 

Though  Aliens  did  not  enjo}'  full  civil  rights,  and 
were  not  citizens  in  their  own  right,  tlieir  interests 
were  not  neglected.  Living,  as  they 
Friendly  did,  in  close  social  relations  with  the 
Laws.  natives,  they  were  protected  by  the 
broad  dictates  of  humanity.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  client¬ 
age  (Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  40).  Gradually  this  kindly 
sentiment  was  formulated  in  laws.  No  prophet  be¬ 
fore  Jeremiah  speaks  of  duties  to  Aliens.  Before 
his  time  public  opinion  had  apparently  not  been  di¬ 
rected  to  this  point:  it  was  a  new  social  question. 
The  alien,  as  well  as  indigent  persons  (Levites,  wid¬ 
ows,  orphans),  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  third  year’s 
tithes  (Deut.  xiv,  29,  xxvi.  12,  13)  and  in  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  first-fruits  (Deut.  xxvi.  11);  lie  had  the  rio-fit 
to  glean  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21;  Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22)  ; 
lie  might  flee  from  the  avenger  of  blood  to  the  city  of 
ref  uge(  Josh.  xx.  9,  Num.  xxxv.  15) ;  and  strict  justice 
was  to  be  meted  out  to  him  (Ex.  xxii.  20  [A  Y  21]  - 
Deut.  xxix.  10  [A.Y.  11],  xxvii.  19;  Jer.  vii.  6,  xxii* 

3  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  7).  ^  The  ordinary  commercial  regula¬ 
tions  applied  to  him:  he  might  become  poor  and  be 
sold  as  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv.  45),  or  grow  rich  and  own 
slaves,  even  Israelitish  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47);  but 
should  he  be  sold  lie  remained  a  slave  in  perpetuity, 
whereas  the  Israelite  slave  was  freed  at  the  jubilee! 

It  was  lawful  to  lend  money  at  interest  to  a  for¬ 
eigner  (Deut.  xxiii.  21  [A.Y  20])  and  to  exact  of  him 
the  payment  of  a  debt  (Deut.  xv.  3) ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  the  rule  applied  to  a  ger.  As 
to  the  right  of  the  alien  to  own  land,  we  have  little 
information.  In  early  times,  probably,  the  right  ex¬ 


isted;  see  II  Sam.  vi.  10  (Obed-edom),  xi.  8  (Uriah) 
xxiv.  24  (Araunah).  It  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  (Ezek.  xlvii.  22,  23) ;  whether  it 
Civil  had  been  modified  before  his  time,  or 
Bights.  was  modified  after  his  time,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say.  The  tendency 
was  to  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  Aliens;  see  es¬ 
pecially  the  broad  tone  of  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15,  xxxv 
15.  The  general  rule  of  Lev.  xxv.,  by  which  land 
reverted  to  the  Israelite  owner  at  the  jubilee,  is  not 
incompatible  with  ownership  of  land  by  resident 
Aliens.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  right 
had  never  been  denied  them  by  law. 

In  the  religious  status  of  the  ger  we  find  a  simi¬ 
lar  movement  toward  freedom  and  equality.  At  fi rst 
he  was  not  sub j  ec t  to  the  stricter  ritual 
Beligious  rules :  he  might  eat  of  food  from  ani- 
Bigdits.  mals  that  had  died  a  natural  death 
(Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  such  a  carcass 
might  be  sold  to  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xiv.  21) ;  but 
this  permission  was  afterward  rescinded  (Lev.  xvii. 
15).  He  was  required  to  observe  the  national  holi¬ 
days,  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxiii.  12,  xx.  10),  the  feasts  of 
Weeks  and  of  Booths  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14),  though 
this  was  perhaps  a  civil  and  social  regulation,  these 
being  probably  old  Canaanitish  festivals.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  also  that  from  the  beginning  lie  observed  the 
other  agricultural  festival,  Mazzot;  though  such 
observance  is  not  commanded  in  Deuteronomy,  it  is 
enjoined  in  Ex.  xii.  19.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  nomadic  festival,  Pesah.  This  was  at  first  not 
considered  to  be  an  affair  of  the  ger;  but  after  the. 
Exile,  when  the  community  became  religiously  a 
unit,  he  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  it  (Num. 
ix.  14).  v 

Finally,  as  it  would  seem,  the  rite  of  circumcision 
was  made  a  condition  of  such  participation  (Ex.  xii. 
48);  probably  at  this  time  gerim  were  as  a  rule 
circumcised.  But  participation  was  forbidden  to 
the  foreigner  (nokri),  the  sojourner  {toshab),  and  the 
hireling  {sakvr)  (Ex.  xii.  43,  45).  In  other  points 
equality  came  to  be  the  rule:  as  to  eating  blood 
(Lev.  xvii.  10),  the  cult  of  Melek (Moloch)  (Lev.  xx. 

2),  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  sins  of  inadvertence 
(Num.  xv.  29),  offerings  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  xix.  10,  xxii. 
18;  Num.  xv.  14-16),  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi. 
29).  The  general  statement  of  equality  is  made  in 
Lev.  xviii.  26. 

The  broadest  conception  of  God’s  relation  to  the 
foreigner  is  given  in  Solomon’s  prayer  in  I  Kings, 
viii.  41,  43 :  the  prayer  of  the  foreigner  will  be  heard. 
The  perfect  ethical  principle  is  announced  in  Deut. 
x.  19;  Lev.  xix.  34:  the  resident  alien  is  to  be  loved 
as  oneself.  Israel  is  to  remember  that  it  was  once  an 
alien  in  Egypt. 

The  result  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  substantial 
fusion  of  Aliens  with  the  nation.  Yet  from  Ps.  cxlvi. 

9  it  may  be  inferred  that  Aliens  long  continued  to 
form  a  separate  class ;  in  some  circles  (Isa.  lvi.  6)  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  national  fellowship  was  ad¬ 
vocated.  For  postexilic  conditions  see  Proselytes. 
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ALIMONY  :  “  The  allowance  made  to  a  woman 
by  an  order  of  court,  from  her  husband’s  estate  or 
income,  for  her  maintenance  after  her  divorce  or 
legal  separation  from  him,  or  during  a  suit  therefor” 

(u  Standard  Dictionary  ”).  This  is  its  definition  in 
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modem  law.  Strictly  speaking,  under  Jewish  law 
the  divorced  woman  had  no  Alimony. 

The  Jewish  law,  however,  provided  for  the  di¬ 
vorced  woman  by  the  marriage  contract  or  marriage 
settlement,  the  substantial  results  of  which  were  the 
same  as  those  secured  in  modern  times  by  an  order 
of  court.  The  marriage  contract  or  settlement 
(Ketubait)  must  be  in  writing.  By  the  ketubah, 
which  a  husband  gives  to  his  wife,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  is  secured  to  her  by  her  husband,  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  estate  upon  her  widowhood  or  divorce. 
The  sum  thus  secured  to  the  wife  is  a  lien  on  his 
estate,  prior  to  all  other  debts ;  and  it  may  be  col¬ 
lected  out  of  property  which  is  no  longer  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  even  though  it  has  been  transferred  to  a 
third  person  (Ket.  S3 #)  should  he  have  no  estate  in 
possession  sufficiently  large  to  pay  it.  Consequently, 
as  soon  as  a  woman  was  divorced  she  could  make 
demand  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  guaranteed 
her  by  the  ketubah;  and  the  judges  that  presided  in 
the  divorce  proceedings  would  enforce  its  payment. 

Originally,  the  amount  thus  secured  to  the  wife 
was  paid  to  her  father ;  and  late  in  Talmudic  times 
this  was  still  the  law  in  cases  where  the  wife  was  a 
minor  or  was  divorced  before  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated.  Eventually,  however,  the  money 
was  settled  on  the  wife ;  remaining  undivided  in  the 
estate  of  the  husband,  and  being  made  payable  to 
her  on  her  divorce  or  widowhood. 

As  the  heirs  of  the  husband  often  defrauded  the 
widow  of  her  rights,  it  was  ordained  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  be 

Ketubah,  deposited  with  the  father  of  the  bride, 
or  Marriage  thus  making  it  secure  against  the  ad- 
Settlement.  verse  claim  of  her  husband’s  heirs ;  but 
as  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
marriage  settlement  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  hus¬ 
band  so  that  “  it  shall  not  be  easy  in  his  eyes  to  di¬ 
vorce  her,”  the  deposit  of  the  money  with  the  father 
of  the  bride  destroyed  the  effect  intended ;  for,  the 
husband  having  no  further  payment  to  make,  there 
were  no  financial  considerations  to  hinder  him  from 
“  giving  ”  divorce  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  was  thereupon  provided  by  law  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  be  invested  in 
articles  of  value,  and  that  these  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  husband.  This  regulation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  found  to  give  no  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  former  one ;  for  it  was  very  easy  for  the  hus¬ 
band  to  give  the  articles  of  value  to  his  wife  and  to 
tell  her  to  go. 

The  final  remedy  of  the  ketubah  was  provided  by 
Simon  ben  Shetah,  which  prescribed  that  the  amount 
of  the  marriage  settlement  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  husband  and  not  be  separated  from 
his  estate ;  but  that  it  should  be  secured  to  the  wife 
by  a  writing  whereby  all  of  his  estate  was  charged 
with  its  payment  (Ket.  82#). 

The  wife’s  right  under  the  ketubah  was  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  her  by  the  law;  and  she  was  not  per¬ 
mitted,  even  voluntarily,  to  release  her  husband 
from  his  obligation  to  her  (Maimonides,  “Yacl  lia- 
Ilazakah,  Hilkot  Ishut,  ”  x.  10).  In  case  the  husband 
refused  his  wife  her  conjugal  rights,  he  was  punished 
by  a  weekly  addition  to  the  ketubah,  until  he  yielded. 
In  such  cases,  the  court,  by  its  decree,  increased  the 
amount  due  to  the  wife  under  the  ketubah  (Mishnah 
Ket.  v.  7),  and  such  a  decree  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  decree  of  a  modem  court  of  law  for  Alimony. 
The  wife’s  right  to  receive  payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  she  was  entitled  under  the  ketubah  depended 
on  her  good  conduct.  The  following  women  were 
not  entitled  to  its  payment :  An  adulteress  (Mishnah 
Sotah,  iv.  5) ;  a  maiden  ( betulah )  who  had  been  guilty 


of  antenuptial  incontinence  (Mishnah  Ket.  i.  2);  a 
woman  who  practised  fraud  upon  her  husband  lead¬ 
ing  to  her  mama ge  (Mishnah  Kid.  ii.  5,  Ket.  vii.  7); 

one  who  offended  against  some  ethical 
Women  Not  or  religious  law  or  custom,  involving 

Entitled  moral  turpitude  (Mishnah  Ket.  vii.  6) ; 
to  Alimony,  the  woman  who,  having  been  married 
during  her  minority,  refused,  upon  at¬ 
taining  her  majority,  to  continue  to  live  with  her 
husband  (Mishnah  Ket.  xi.  6) ;  a  woman  married  to 
her  husband  in  disregard  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  (id.);  a  woman  who  deserted  her  hus¬ 
band  (Ket.  110#),  or  who  refused  to  cohabit  with  him 
(Ket.  63#  el  seq.j. 

Although  the  husband  was  not  legally  obliged  to 
pay  his  wife  more  than  the  amount  specified  in  the 
ketubah  or  in  the  decree  of  the  court,  it  was  deemed 
commendable  in  him  to  support  her  if  she  was  in 
want  after  she  had  been  divorced. 

It  is  related  of  R.  Jose,  the  Galilean,  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  that  after 
his  divorced  wife  had  remarried  and  had  become  im¬ 
poverished,  he  invited  her  and  her  husband  into  his 
house  and  supported  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  while  she  was  his  wife  she  had  made  his  life  miser¬ 
able.  His  conduct  is  the  subject  of  rabbinical  lau¬ 
dation  (Yer.  Ket.  xi.  34#,  Gen.  R.  xvii.,  Lev.  R. 
xxxiv.).  “Do  not  withdraw  from  thy  flesh,”  said 
Isaiah  (lviii.  7,  Heb.).  “This,”  said  R.  Jacob b.  Alia, 
“means,  do  not  withdraw  help  from  thy  divorced 
wife”  (Yer.  Ket.  1.  c.).  R.  Moses  Isserles  cites  this 
case  with  approval  (Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-£Ezer, 
119,  8,  gloss),  and  adds  that  the  support  of  the  di¬ 
vorced  wife  is  considered  a  better  deed  than  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  other  poor  person,  provided  that  for  moral 
reasons  the  husband  has  no  direct  personal  dealings 
with  her,  but  sends  the  money  for  her  maintenance 
by  a  messenger.  See  also  Divorce  and  Ketubah. 
Bibliography  :  Amram,  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce ,  cli.  x. 

D.  W.  A. 

The  following  is  a  document  of  a  legal  sale  of  the 
husband’s  property,  during  his  absence,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  wife,  called  Alimony  (]ND  m^X),  from 
the  collection  of  documents  by  Judah  Barzillai  of 
the  twelfth  century : 

“Wliereas,  before  us,  the  undersigned  judges  [dayyanim], 
appeared  Mrs.  .  .  . ,  daughter  of  Mr.  .  .  .  and  wife  of  Mr.  .... 
complaining  of  her  straitened  circumstances  and  want,  plead¬ 
ing  :  4  Know  ye.  Rabbis,  that  my  husband,  Mr. 

Ancient  .  .  . ,  is  across  the  sea  in  foreign  lands,  and  has 

Writ  left  no  rations  to  last  me  even  for  three  months, 

of  Alimony.  I  have  no  means  to  support  myself  and  no  in¬ 
come  from  my  handiwork.  I  am  now  in  sore 
need  of  means  to  sustain  life.  I  therefore  petition  you. 
Rabbis,  to  inquire  regarding  my  want  and  to  decide  upon  my 
alimony.’  And  we,  the  judges,  considering  her  claim  as  of 
right,  have  instituted  a  search  for  her  husband’s  property,  but 
found  none  that  could  be  disposed  of  except  a  certain  field  [de¬ 
scribed]  which  we  ordered  to  be  sold.  And  after  advertising 
it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Rabbis,  we  found  no  pur¬ 
chaser  w-illing  to  offer  as  much  as  A.  ben  A.,  whose  bid  was  the 
sum  of  .  .  .  dinarim,  for  which  amount  we,  the  judges,  saw  fit 
to  sell  it  to  the  said  person,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  out  of  the 
said  sum  an  alimony  allowance  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  . . . ,  namely, 

.  .  .  dinarim  per  month,  to  which  stipulation  the  said  A.  ben  A. 
agreed.  And  in  accordance  with  the  rabbinical  regulation, 
we,  the  judges,  have  written  this  legal  document,  certifying  the 
sale  of  the  said  field  for  the  support  of  the  said  wife;  that 
neither  the  said  husband,  Mr.  .  .  . ,  nor  anyone  else, from  now 
on  and  forever,  shall  have  the  least  right  or  claim  thereon.  And 
now  let  the  said  A.  ben  A.  go  and  take  possession  of  the  said 
field  for  the  use  of  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  And  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  possess  and  to  sell,  to  leave  as  an  inher¬ 
itance  and  to  bequeath,  and  to  do  with  it  as  he  may  please,  from 
this  day  on  and  forever.  And  should  her  said  husband  at  any 
time  choose  to  sue  the  said  purchaser,  either  in  a  Jewish  or  non- 
Jewisb  court  of  justice,  his  claims  shall  be  null  and  void,  like  a 
valueless  broken  potsherd.  And  we  the  judges  hereby  admon¬ 
ish  and  impose  a  fine  of  .  .  .  dinarim  on  the  said  husband,  to 
be  paid  by  him  to  the  said  purchaser,  who  may  use  it  as  he 
pleases,  should  he  ever  be  sued  in  a  Gentile  court  by  the  said 
husband  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  field.  Above  all,  he  must 
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let  the  property  stay  in  perfect  possession  of  the  purchaser.  And 
as  a  consideration  of  the  sale  by  us  judges  for  the  alimony  of 
the  said  wife,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  her  said  husband  and  his 
heirs  and  successors  to  keep  harmless,  to  repel,  and  remove 
from  the  said  A.  ben  A.  and  from  his  successors  all  claims  in  the 
world  arising  on  the  said  field  by  reason  of  our  sale ;  but  the 
same  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  free  of  any  cost  to  them,  just  as  if  he  [the  husband]  him¬ 
self  had  sold  it.  This  guaranty  shall  remain  in  force  like  a 
guaranty  given  to  any  other  legal  deed  of  purchase  or  to  any 
judicial  writ  of  alimony  in  favor  of  married  or  widowed  women 
by  the  custom  in  Israel,  from  this  date  on  and  forever. 

“  All  of  which  was  done  before  us  judges  on  day  .  .  .  month 
.  .  .  year  ...  in  the  town  of  ...  ,  and  being  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  Heaven,  we  have  written  and  signed  this  judicial 
act  and  delivered  to  A.  ben  A.,  to  be  in  his  hand  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors  as  a  legal  right  and  proof.” 

(Signed  by  the  three  dayyanim.) 

J.  D.  E.' 

ALISCH,  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES.  See  Elles, 
Isaac  ben  Moses. 

ALITYROS  (ALITURUS):  Actor,  of  Jewish 
birth,  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Through  him  Josephus 
became  acquainted  with  the  empress  Poppoea — 
whose  special  favorite  the  actor  always  had  been — 
and  obtained  the  pardon  for  those  priests  whom 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  had  sent  to  Rome. 
In  the  novel  by  Sienkiewicz,  “  Quo  Vadis,”  Ali tyros 
instructs  Nero  in  the  art  of  gesticulation,  and  ac¬ 
companies  the  emperor  to  Greece. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Life ,  §  4 :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 

Gesch.  ch  Jucl.  in  Rom,  i,  21,  03, 101. 

W.  M. 

‘ALIY AH :  In  synagogal  services,  the  going  up, 
or  being  called  up,  to  the  reading-desk  ( almemar ),  for 
the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Law.  According  to 
an  ancient  institution  of  the  synagogue  seven  men  are 
called  up  in  succession  to  read  the  sidra  (the  weekly 
Pentateucli-lesson)  on  each  Sabbath  morning;  six 
men,  for  the  reading  of  the  appointed  portion  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement ;  and  five,  on  the  three  chief  fes¬ 
tivals.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  maftir ,  the 
one  called  up  for  the  reading  of  a  concluding  chapter, 
who  in  addition  reads  the  portion  from  the  Prophets, 
called  “  Haftarah.  ”  On  new-moon  and  half-holidays, 
four  men,  and  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  mornings,  on  Hanukkah  and  Purim  morn¬ 
ings,  and  on  fast-days,  only  three  men  are  called  up ; 
the  portions  read  on  these  days  being  shorter.  The 
first  of  the  men  called  up  in  orthodox  synagogues 
should  be  a  Cohen  or  Aaronite,  the  second  a  Levite, 
the  third  and  further  members  of  the  rota  are  ordinary 
Israelites,  the  one  higher  in  rank  always  preceding 
the  one  inferior,  with  the  exception  of  the  maftir,  who, 
though  last,  may  be  a  Cohen  or  a  Levite.  Men  are  as  a 
rule  called  up  who  have  during  the  week  had  especial 
occasion  for  j oy :  a  bridegroom  or  father  of  a  bride; 
and  the  father  of  a  new-born  child,  whose  mother 
for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  synagogue.  On 
mournful  occasions  also  men  are  called  up,  as  at  the 
anniversary  (Jahrzeit)  of  a  parent’s  death. 

Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  men  called  up 
were  themselves  expected  to  read  a  portion  aloud, 
those  unable  to  read  the  Law  being  considered  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  honor.  The  first  concession  to  igno¬ 
rance  was  made  in  the  case  of  an  illiterate  Cohen : 
when  there  was  no  other  present  to  be  called  up  as 
the  first,  Saadia  suggested  that  the  reader  should 
prompt  him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  read  his  por¬ 
tion.  (For  further  information  on  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reading  from  the  Law,  as  part  of 
the  service,  see  Liturgy.  )  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
had  become  the  established  custom  for  the  reader 
to  prompt  in  the  accentuation  and  cantillation  of  the 
words;  and  the  next  step  was  to  have  the  reader 
prompt  the  actual  words  to  those  unable  to  read  at 


all,  in  order  to  spare  them  the  humiliation  of  never 
being  called  up  to  the  Law.  In  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  whole  sidra  was  read  aloud  by  the  reader, 
exception  being  made  only  with  the  Bar  Mizwah’ 
the  youth  to  be  initiated  into  the  Law,  who  still  reads 
his  portion  himself  in  order  to  give  proof  of  his 
proficiency. 

In  Reform  synagogues  the  reading  from  the  Law, 
which  is  often  on  the  shorter  scale  of  the  three  years’ 
cycle,  is  done  exclusively  by  the  reader,  and  no  one 
is  called  up  to  read. 

Bibliography:  Git.  v.  59 a.b;  Meg.  iii.  21;  Soferim ,  x.  i.; 
Shulhan  * Aruk ,  'Or all  Haifl/im ,  pp.  135-139;  Maimouides, 
Yacl '  ha-Hazahah,  section  Tcfillot,  §12;  Abudrahim,  Sui- 
clur;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  s.v.  Vorlesungen  civs  dev 
Tlwra.  For  the  sale  of  the  various  privileges  connected 
with  Aliy  ah  see  Mizwot.  y 

AL JAMA  :  A  Spanish  term  of  Arabian  origin 
used  in  old  official  documents  to  designate  the  self- 
governing  communities  of  Moors  and  Jews  living 
under  Spanish  rule.  The  Jewish  communities  of 
Spain,  owing  to  their  social  isolation  and  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  regulations  imposed  upon  them, 
had  always  formed  groups  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  The  authority7'  exercised  by^  their  own 
rabbis  and  the  system  of  tax-collection  by  the  heads 
of  the  congregations  for  the  administration  of  com¬ 
munal  affairs,  placed  them  almost  completely^  with¬ 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try7-;  and,  as  a  result,  they7"  soon  came  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  officials  not  as  subjects  amenable  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  the  land,  but  as  collective  bodies  with 
special  privileges  and  special  duties.  Thus,  the  Visi- 
gothic  kings  imposed  a  tax  not  upon  each  individual 
Jew  or  upon  the  heads  of  families,  but  upon  the  com¬ 
munity^  as  a  whole,  allowing  the  communal  authori¬ 
ties  to  fix  the  individual  rate  of  taxation.  But  both 
under  the  Visigoths  and  under  the  Moors  there  was 
neither  regularity  in  the  transactions  of  the  rabbis 
and  elders  nor  system  in  the  attitude  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  toward  the  Jewish  communities.  With  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Christian  rule,  however,  the  relation 
between  the  government  and  its  Jewish  subjects 
gradually  became  a  well-defined  one.  In  1219  and 
1284  in  Toledo,  in  1273  in  Barcelona,  in  1290  at 
Huete,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  those 
yrears  in  Portugal,  councils  were  held  of  Spanish  of¬ 
ficials  and  Jewish  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  j  ust  rate  of  taxation 
Separate  for  Jewish  communities,  and  of  devi- 
Jurisdic-  sing  adequate  means  for  tax-collection, 
tion.  This  first  official  recognition  by  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  as  separate  bodies  led  to  a  still  further  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  congregations  and  in 
the  legislation,  both  local  and  national,  regarding 
them.  The  bishops  of  the  various  districts  assumed 
immediate  authority  over  them,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Jewish  representatives,  formed  rules  which 
were  henceforth  to  govern  the  communities.  The 
elections  of  rabbis  and  judges  were  to  be  held  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  names  of  these  dignitaries 
submitted  to  the  bishop  for  approval ;  there  was  to 
be  a  “rabbi  of  the  court”  for  the  presentation  of 
communal  questions  before  the  proper  authorities; 
and  the  heads  of  the  congregation  were  made  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  communityr.  In  all 
government  action,  whether  local  or  general,  the 
unit  considered  was  in  most  cases  the  community, 
not  the  individual  Jew. 

A  good  example  of  how  much  self-government 
was  granted  to  the  Jewish  A1  jamas  is  afforded  by 
the  “  resolution  of  the  meeting  ”  or  tecana  (a  Hebrew 
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word  that,  like  saneclrin ,  lias  been  incorporated 
into  the  Spanish  language)  arrived  at  by  the  Al¬ 
jama  of  Valladolid  in  1432.  This  re- 
“  Tecana”  port  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  and 
of  .  partly  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  char- 
Valladolid.  acters,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Rationale  at  Paris  (“Fonds 
Hebreux,  ”  Ho.  585).  From  this  document  it  is  learned 
that,  at  Valladolid,  electoral  meetings  were  held  by 
the  community  every  ten  years,  and  that  the  partic¬ 
ular  meeting  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
document  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Iyyar  (end 
of  Ma}r)  and  lasted  for  ten  daj^s.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  matters  decided  or  discussed :  (1) 
The  necessity  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  or  Hebrew 
school,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  same,  which  was  decided  upon  as  follows: 
live  maravedis  for  each  of  the  cattle  killed,  and  one 
for  each  sheep;  five  maravedis  for  every  flask  of 
wine.  Five  maravedis  were  also  to  be  paid  by  a 
married  couple  on  the  day  of  their  wedding,  and  by  a 
boy  on  the  day  of  his  “  bar  Mizwali,  ”  or  confirmation. 
A  certain  tax  was  also  laid  upon  inheritances,  and 
various  other  means  of  revenue  were  devised.  In 
connection  with  this  question  the  employment  and 
salary  of  private  or  itinerant  teachers  were  discussed. 
(2)  The  election  of  the  judges  and  of  the  mb  de 
la  carte  (rabbi  of  the  court),  to  which  much  space  is 
accorded  in  this  tecana  or  report.  (3)  The  attitude 
of  the  individual  Jew  in  his  relations  with  the  state. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  important  question  dis¬ 
cussed.  Since  permission  to  decide  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  before  Jewish  judges  had  been  granted  by 
the  Spanish  government,  and  since  “  the  Christians, 
though  they  be  well  versed  in  law,  know  nothing  of 
Jewish  laws,”  no  Jew  might  plead  before  a  Christian 
judge,  whether  religious  or  civil,  except  in  cases 
where  the  taxes  and  imposts  due  to  the  ruler  were  in 
litigation,  or  where  special  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  dayyan,  or  chief  judge  of  the  Aljama.  A 
Jew  who  arrested  another  Jew  with  the  aid  of  a 
Christian  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  dayyan ;  for 
a  second  offense  of  the  same  nature,  he  was  to  be 
branded  on  the  forehead  and  expelled;  while  the 
third  offense  was  made  punishable  by  death. 

The  word  “Aljama”  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  “jama” 
(gather)  plus  the  definite  article  “al,”  which  meant  originally 
“congregation,”  “assembly,”  “group,”  but  which,  even  before 
the  establishment  of  Spanish  rule,  was  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
their  own  religiousbodiesandthelarger  mosques,  and  especially 
to  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  to  the  syna¬ 
gogues  and  schools  which  formed  the  center  of  all  Jewish  life. 
The  term  was  adopted  by  the  Christians,  and  its  meaning  ex¬ 
tended  so  as  to  designate  also  the  quarters  that  Jews  and  Arabs 
had  made  their  own.  Very  often,  for  purposes  of  distinction,  such 
phrases  as  “  Aljama  de  los  Judios  ”  (Aljama  of  the  Jews)  and 
Aljama  de  los  Moros”  (Aljama  of  the  Moors)  were  used.  But 
the  circumstance  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  by  the  term  desig¬ 
nated  more  especially  the  Jewish  community  has  left  its  trace 
in  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Spanish  language ;  for  in  Spanish 
literature  Aljama,  ”  without  any  further  specification,  stands  for 
Sanedrin”  or  for  “Juderia”  (Jewry),  or  even  for  the  Jewish 
place  of  worship,  in  the  concrete  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  sense. 
This  use  occurs  at  a  very  early  date.  In  the  “  Poem  of  Alexan¬ 
der,”  in  the  “Milagros  de  Nuestra  Senora,”  and  in  the  “Duelo 
de  la  Virgen  ”  of  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  all  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Aljama”  or  “  Alfama”  is  employed  to  designate  the  people  of 
ancient  Jerusalem ;  and  the  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mariana,  uses  “Aljama”  for  the  synagogue :  “  they  devastated 
their  houses  and  their  aljamas.” 

From  “Aljama”  are  derived  the  following:  (1)  “Aljamado,” 
adjective  and  noun,  the  inhabitant  of  an  aljama;  (2)  “Al- 
jainia,”  the  Spanish  vernacular  used  by  the  Jews  or  Moors,  but 
more  especially  the  Spanish  language  written  with  Hebrew 
characters  by  the  Jews,  and  with  Arabic  letters  by  the  Moors ; 
(3)  “Aljamiado  ”  (adjective  and  noun),  he  who  speaks  or  knows 
the  Aljamia. 

Bibliography  :  Francisco  Fernandes  y  Gonzales,  in  Boldin  fie¬ 
ld  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia ,  vii.  156  et  seq.;  F.  Fita, 
Acta  de  Toma  de  Posesion  de  Una  Aljama  Israclita,  in 
Ilustracion  Catolica ,  Nov.  21, 1880. 

W.  M. 


ALKABI?,  MOSES  BEN  SOLOMON.  See 

Alkabiz,  Solomon  ben  Moses  ha-Levi. 

ALKABIZ,  SOLOMON  BEN  MOSES  HA¬ 
LEVI  :  A  cabalist  and  liturgical  poet  born  in  Sa- 
fed,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  who  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Joseph 
Caro,  the  author  of  the  “  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  ”  and  teacher 
and  brother-in-law  of  Moses  Cordovero,  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  Jewish  mysticism.  Like 
Caro  and  Cordovero,  he  belonged  to  the  group  of 
cabalists  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Safed,  in 
Upper  Galilee,  and  made  that  city  the  Mecca  of  the 
mystics.  Alkabiz,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Joseph 
Taytatzaqk,  migrated  thither  from  Turkey,  where  he 
had  lived  at  Salonica  and  Adrianople.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  According  to  Aripol,  at.  the 
time  Alslieicli  flourished  he  was  sixty  years  old  (com¬ 
pare  Azulai,  “  Sliem  lia-Gedolim,”  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 
164);  in  1561,  the  year  in  which  his  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Ruth  appeared,  he  was  still  living,  and 
even  Elijah  di  Vidas,  the  pupil  of  Cordovero,  whose 
“Reshit  Hokmah  ”  (The  Beginning  of  Wisdom)  was 
finished  in  1575,  in  quoting  a  prayer  composed  by 
Alkabiz.  mentions  him  as  yet  alive  (see  Hepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  “  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,”  p.  320).  He,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  attained  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  esteem  in  which  Alkabiz  was  held,  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  immediate  poster¬ 
ity,  is  attested  by  the  legend  woven  around  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death.  The  same  account  which 
popular  fancy  invented  for  the  poet  Ibn  Gabirol  is 
also  allotted  to  Alkabiz.  It  is  as  follows:  An  Arab, 
who  remarked  his  wisdom  and  striking  personality, 
was  moved  by  envy  to  murder  him.  He  buried  his 
victim  beneath  a  fig-tree,  which  straightway  began  to 
blossom  in  advance  of  the  season,  and  thus  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  townsfolk  and  their  prince.  The 
latter  summoned  the  assassin,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  him  a  confession  of  his  crime ;  where¬ 
upon  the  culprit  was  hanged  on  the  self-same  fig-tree 
(compare  Landshutli,  “‘Ammude  lia-‘Abodah,”  p. 
310).  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  legends  with 
which  mystic  imagination  adorned  the  memory  of 
Alkabiz.  Another,  telling  of  an  ecstatic  vision  which 
Alkabiz  and  Caro  had  seen  one  Pentecost  night  while 
yet  in  Turkey,  may  have  been  the  cabalistic  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  direct  causes  for  the  migration  of  the 
two  masters  to  Palestine  (see  Isaiah  Hurwitz,“Shene 
Luhot  ha-Berit,”  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  180u). 

Alkabiz ’s  popularity  rests  mainly  on  his  liturgic 
poem  for  the  Sabbath-eve  service,  which,  under  the 
name  of  “  Lekaii  JDodi  ”  (Come,  My  Beloved),  has 
become  more  famous  than  its  author.  Hot  only  was 
this  mystic  love-song  to  the  Sabbath  readily  admitted 
into  both  the  Spanish  and  the  German  rituals,  but  R. 
Isaac  Luria,  the  leader  of  the  contemporary  cabalists, 
is  said  to  have  preferred  it  to  all  the  poetry  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Ibn  Gabirol.  It  has  also  been  appreciated 
in  modern  days  by  the  poet  Herder,  who  translated  it 
into  German,  and  by  Heinrich  Heine,  who,  though  he 
erroneously  attributed  it  in  his  “Romancero”  to  Ju¬ 
dah  ha-Levi,  also  rendered  it  into  German  (“  Werke,” 
iii.  234,  Hamburg,  1884),  while  Mrs.  Alice  Lucas  has 
included  a  good  English  version  in  “The  Jewish 
Year,”  pp.  167  et  seq.,  London,  1898.  This  poem, 
however,  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  written  by 
Alkabiz  and  embodied  in  several  rituals. 

Among  liis  larger  works,  his  cabalistic  commen¬ 
taries  on  several  Biblical  books  require  notice.  The 
first  of  the  series,  a  “  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,”  was  written  in  1529,  when  he  sent  it  to  his 
father-in-law  as  a  Purim  gift  for  his  bride.  It  was 
not  published  till  1585,  when  it  appeared  at  Venice, 
accompanied  by  the  Hebrew  text  and  several  homilies, 
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under  the  title  of  “  Manot  ha-Levi  ”  (The  Gifts  of  the 
Levite).  His  commentary  on  the  Son g  of  Songs, 
called  u  Ayelet  Aliabim”  (The  Dawn  of  Love),  written 
in  1536,  was  published,  with  the  text,  in  Venice,  1552; 
while  “  Shoresh  Yishai  ”  (The  Hoot  of  Jesse),  on  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  written  in  the  year  1553,  appeared, 
together  with  the  text  and  an  index  by  liis  son 
Moses,  in  1561 ,  at  Constantinople.  Besides  this  series 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Hosea,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  published,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  cabalistic  prayers  and  books.  A mong  the 
latter  his  “  Bet  Adonai  ”  (The  House  of  the  Lord) 
should  be  mentioned,  which  the  authors  of  “  Slial- 
slielet  ha-Kabbalah  ”  and  “Sifte  Yeshenim,”  as  well 
as  Wolf,  attribute  to  his  son  Moses,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  belongs  to  Alkabiz  senior,  because  he  alludes 
to  it  as  his  own  work  both  in  his  commentary  on  Ruth 
(iii.  14),  and  in  a  note  to  the  Zoliar(Gen.  i.  16),  which 
lie  sent  to  Joseph  Caro,  and  which  the  author  of  “  Se¬ 
der  lia-Dorot  ”  claims  to  have  seen  (compare  “  Seder 
ha-Dorot,  ”  p.  243).  De  Rossi  misreads  the  passage  in 
question,  and  deduces  from  it  the  existence  in  manu¬ 
script  of  a  commentary  on  the  entire  Zoliar. 

Azulai,  furthermore,  appears  to  have  seen  another 
work  by  this  author,  which  possesses  some  biograph¬ 
ical  value,  inasmuch  as  under  the  title  of  “Berit  ha- 
Levi”  (The  Covenantof  the  Levite),  Alkabiz  collected 
in  it  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah,  and  a  number  of  other  esoteric  disquisitions, 
all  of  which  he  left  as  a  species  of  mystic  souvenir  to 
his  disciples  and  associates  at  Adrianople,  just  prior 
to  his  departure  for  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  2279;  Lands- 
huth,  ‘ Ammudcha-'Ahodah ,  pp.310  ctscq.;  Azalai.  Shemha- 
Gcdolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  164 ;  Nepi-( ; hirondi,  Tolcdot  Gcdolc 
Yisracl ,  p.  320 Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  Maskillethan, 
i.  243:  iii-  25;  Conforte,  I£orc  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  Petrokof,  pp.  65 
etseq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storieo  (Germ,  trails.),  p.  38; 
Winter  and  Wunsche,  JUdische  Litcratur ,  Iii.  94. 

II.  G.  E. 

ALKABIZI,  ABRAHAM  :  Editor  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Jn  1516  lie,  together  with  Judah  Sason  and 
Joseph  Ilamon,  published  the  “Toledot  Adam  wa- 
Hawwah  ”  of  Jeroham  b.  Meshullam. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat  Bodl.  cols.  1384,  2817; 
idem,  JUdische  Typographic,  p.  38,  note  18  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyklopitdic,  xxviii. 

W.  M. 

ALKALAI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAMUEL: 

Casuist,  who  lived  in  Turkey  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  He  wrote  “  Zekor  le-Abraham  ”  (Remember 
Abraham),  in  which  the  laws  of  the  four  Turim  are 
alphabetically  arranged  and  commented  upon.  The 
work  appeared  in  two  volumes,  at  Salonica,  in  1798, 
and  was  reedited  by  Judali  Hai  Alkalai  at  Josefow, 
1840.  Alkalai  also  published  two  volumes  of  re- 
sponsa  under  the  title  of  “  Hesed  le-Abraham  ”  (Mercy 
to  Abraham),  Salonica,  1813-14. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit  Mus.  p.  43. 

II.  G.  E. 

ALKALAI,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH.  See  Al- 

fasi,  Isaac  ben  Joseph. 

ALKALAI,  JOSEPH  BEN  DAVID:  Lived 
in  Turkey  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Author  of  “  Amar  Yoseph,”  containing  notes 
to  Maimonides  and  alphabetically  arranged  novelise 
to  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  a  number  of  homilies  (Sa¬ 
lonica,  1831). 

Birliography  :  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  of 
the  British  Museum ,  p.  43. 

H.  G.  E. 


ALKALAI,  JUDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  HAJ : 

Rabbi  in  Semlin,  Croatia;  died  October,  1878.  He  be¬ 
came  noted  through  his  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  By  reason  of 
some  of  his  projects,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  precursors  of  the  modern  Zionists  headed  by  Th. 
Hcrzl  (see-  Zionism).  His  work,  “  Goral  la- Adonai  ” 
(A  Lot  for  the  Lord),  published  at  Vienna,  in  1857,  is 
a  treatise  on  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  suggests 
methods  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  Palestine. 
After  a  somewhat  able  liomiletical  discussion  of  the 
Messianic  problem,  in  which  he  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  older  writers,  Alkalai  suggests  the 
formation  of  a  joint-stock  company,  such  as  a  steam¬ 
ship  or  railroad  trust,  whose  endeavor  it  should  be  to 
induce  the  sultan  to  cede  Palestine  to  the  Jews  as  a 
tributary  country,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  Danube  principalities  were  governed.  To  this 
suggestion  are  appended  the  commendations  of  nu¬ 
merous  Jewish  scholars  of  various  schools  of  thought. 
The  problem  of  the  restoration  of  Palestine  was  also 
discussed  by  Alkalai  in  “  Slierna*  Yisrael  ”  (Hear,  0 
Israel),  1861  or  1862,  and  in  “Harbinger  of  Good  Ti¬ 
dings”  (compare  “  Jewish  Chronicle,”  1857,  p.  1198, 
where  his  name  is  spelled  Alkali).  In  his  “Slielom 
Yeruslialayim  ”  (The  Peace  of  Jerusalem),  1840,  he 
replies  to  those  who  attacked  his  book,  “Darke 
No‘am  ”  (The  Pleasant  Paths),  which  treated  of  the 
duty  of  tithes.  Another  work  of  his,  “  Minhat  Yelm- 
dah  ”  (The  Offering  of  Judah),  Vienna,  1843,  is  a  pan¬ 
egyric  on  Montefiore  and  Cremieux,  who  had  res¬ 
cued  the  Jews  of  Damascus  from  the  horrors  of  the 
blood-accusation. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  39;  Zedner,  Cat  Hehr . 

Books  Bt'it.  Mus.  p.  43 ;  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Bihl.  i.  28,  v. 

86;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  605. 


ALKALAI,  MOSES  BEN  DAVID  :  Judao- 
Spanisli  translator,  and  writer  of  Hebrew  text¬ 
books;  lived  in  Turkey  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  his  father  David,  he  translated  Solomon  ibn 
Verga’s  “Shebet  Yehudah”  from  Hebrew  into 
Judieo-Spanish  (Belgrade,  1859).  He  also  wrote:  (1) 
rmyD  ppn  (Belgrade,  1859),  treating  of  laws  con¬ 
cerning  meals ;  (2)  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Bucharest, 
1860);  (3)  ‘INI!  (Belgrade,  1867),  a  treatise  on 

arithmetic. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bihlioteca  Espanola-Portugucza 

Juddica ,  p.  10. 

W.  M. 

ALKAN,  ALPHONSE  (known  as  Alkan  the 
Elder) :  French  printer,  bibliographer,  and  author; 
born  in  Paris,  1809;  died  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  1889. 
He  first  worked  as  a  practical  printer,  then  wrote 
for  various  typographical  and  bibliographical  re¬ 
views,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  secretary 
and  proof-reader  to  the  Count  de  Clarac,  keeper  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  Alkan 
was  a  prolific  writer  and  the  author  of  many  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles,  which  deal  with  the  art  and 
history  of  printing  and  illustrating  as  well  as  with 
bibliograph}^.  His  more  important  books  are :  “  Les 
Femmes  Compositrices  dTmprimerie  sous  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  Frangaise  de  1794,  parun  Ancien  Typographe,” 
1862  (anonymous) ;  “  Les  Graveurs  de  Portraits  en 
France,”  1879;  “Documents  pour  Servir  a  l’Histoire 
de  la  Librairie  Parisienne,  ”  1879 ;  “  Les  Livres  et  Leurs 
Ennemis,  ”  1883 ;  “  Les  Etiquettes  et  les  Inscriptions 
des  Boites- Volumes  de  Pierre  Jannet,  Fondateur  de 
la  Biblioth^que Elzeverienne,”  1883 ;  “Edouard  Rene 
Lefebvre  de  Laboulaye,  un  Fondeur  en  Caracteres, 
Membre  de  lTnstitut,”  1886;  “Berbignier  et  Son 
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Livre ;  les  Farfadets,  ”  1889 ;  “  Les  Quatre  Doyens  de 
Ja  Typographic  Parisienne,  ”  1889. 

Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Diet.  International  des  Ecri- 

vains  clu  Jour ,  s.v. 

M.  B. 

ALKA N,  CHARLES  HENRI  VALENTIN 

(Morhange;  called  also  Alkan  the  Elder) :  French 
pianist  and  composer;  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1818; 
died  there,  March  29,  1888.  On  attaining  his  sixth 
year  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  when  but  seven  years  old  (1820)  won  the 
first  prize  for  solfeggio  ;  on  this  occasion  he  gave  his 
first  public  performance  on  the  violin.  Alkan  was 
the  pupil,  in  pianoforte,  of  Pierre  Zimmerman,  lau¬ 
reate  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  1850,  studied  har¬ 
mony  under  Victor  Dourlen,  and,  in  competition,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  this  subject  in  1826.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1835.  Be¬ 
sides  achieving  distinction  in  the  technique  of  music 
lie  obtained  the  first  prize  for  composition  awarded 
by  the  Institute  of  France  in  1831.  Two  years  later 
he  visited  London,  and  on  liis  return  to  France  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 

Alkan  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  composi¬ 
tion,  and  produced  seventy-two  works,  comprising 
etudes,  concertos,  sonatas,  caprices,  transcriptions, 
and  songs.  Writing  of  his  music,  James  D.  Brown 
(“Biog.  of  Musicians,”  p.  14)  says:  “The  works  of 
this  composer  abound  with  technical  difficulties. 

.  .  .  His  studies  are  especially  extravagant  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  require  close  attention  from  even  the 
best  performers  to  obtain  adequate  interpretation.” 
According  to  Grove  (“  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians,” 
i.  53,  London,  1890),  Alkan ’s  two  series  of  twelve 
etudes  (op.  35  and  39)  and  his  “Trois  Grandes 
fitudes”  belong  to  the  most  modern  development 
of  the  technique  of  the  instrument,  and  represent, 
in  fact,  the  extreme  point  which  it  has  reached. 
Though  they  can  not  stand  comparison  in  point  of 
beauty  and  absolute  musical  value  with  the  etudes 
of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  yet,  like  those  of  Anton  Rubin¬ 
stein,  which  are  in  some  respects  akin  to  them,  they 
have  a  valid  claim  to  be  studied ;  for  “  they  present 
technical  specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  dif- 
culties  of  a  titanic  sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.” 

The  following  are  Alkan’s  chief  compositions: 
“Etude  Caprice,”  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  12,  13,  15, 
and  16);  “Le  Preux,”  a  concert  study  (op.  17); 
“Duet”  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (op.  21);  “Noc¬ 
turne  ”  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  22) ;  “  Saltarelle  ”  (op. 
23);  “Gigue  ”  (op.  24);  “Alleluja!  ”,(op.  25);  “Tran¬ 
scription  from  Mozart  ”  (op.  26) ;  “  Etude  ”  (op.  27) ; 
“Bourree  d’ Auvergne”  (op.  29);  “Trio”  for  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  (op.  30) ;  “  Twenty- 
five  Preludes  ”  for  piano  or  organ  (op.  31) ;  “  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Impromptus”  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  32); 

“  Sonata  ”  (op.  33) ;  “  Three  Marches  ”  (op.  37) ;  two 
books  of  “Chants”  (songs  without  words,  op.  38); 
another  series  of  “  Tliree  Marches  ”  (op.  40) ;  “  Three 
Fantasias”  (op.  41);  “Reconciliation,”  a  caprice  (op. 
42);  “Salut,  Cendres  du  Pauvre,”  a  paraphrase  (op. 
45) ;  and  a  “  Sonata  ”  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
(op.  47). 

Bibliography  :  Fetis,  Biographies  Univcrscllcs ,  i.  70,  Paris, 
1866 ;  Mendel,  Musikalisehcs  Koiwcrsations-Lcxikon ,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1870;  Cliamplin,  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musi¬ 
cians,  s.v.  i.  36,  New  York,  1893;  Vapereau,  Diet.  Univcrsel  dcs 
Contemporains ,  Paris,  1861 ;  Grove,  Diet,  of  Music  and  Mu¬ 
sicians ,  s.v.  London,  1890;  Brown,  Biographies  of  Musicians, 
London,  1886 ;  Meyer,  Koiwcrsations-Lcxikon ,  i.  385,  Leip- 
sic,  1893 ;  Salmonsen,  Store  Tllustrerede  Konvcrsatiomlcxi- 
kon,  i.  545,  Copenhagen,  1893 ;  Baker,  A  Biographical  Diet . 
of  Musicians ,  pp.  12, 13,  New  York,  1900. 

F.  H.  V. 


ALKAN,  NAPOLEON  ALEXANDRE  (Mor- 

hange)  :  French  pianist  and  composer ;  born  in 
Paris,  1826.  He  was  a  brother  of  Charles  Valentin 
Alkan,  and,  like  him,  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  a  very  early  age.  He  studied  under 
Adolphe  Adam  and  Pierre  Zimmerman.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tory,  and  held  the  appointment  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  his  pupils  were  Bizet, 
Sarasate,  Carvalho,  Jules  Cohen,  the  brothers  Wen- 
iadski,  Melcliisedec,  Taudou,  and  Risler. 

Alkan  has  not  achieved  great  distinction  as  a  com¬ 
poser;  nevertheless  in  1890  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  composition  awarded  by  the  French  In¬ 
stitute.  His  most  notable  work  is  an  “  fitude  Fuguee 
sur  ‘  Le  Prophete.  ’  ” 

Bibliography:  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  s.v.;  La- 
rousse.  Grand  Diet.  Univcrsel,  s.v.  Paris,  1900;  Grove,  Diet, 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  s.v.  London,  1890;  H.  Riemann, 
Mnsik-Lexikon,  p.  23,  Leipsie,  1900. 

A.  A.  G. 

ALKIMUS  JAKIM :  High  priest,  leader  of  the 
Hellenists.  See  Alcimus. 

ALLARIZ :  A  Spanish  town  in  the  province  of 
Orense,  Galicia,  in  which,  as  in  Coruna,  Ferrol,  and 
Ponte vedra,  there  were  Jews  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  Upon  a  complaint  by  the  prior  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Allariz,  Isaac  Ishmael,  the  head  of  the  small 
Jewish  community,  was  notified,  1289,  that  from  that 
time  no  Jews  would  be  allowed  to  live  outside  of  the 
Jews'  quarter,  or  to  congregate  on  the  streets  or  to 
appear  in  public  during  processions,  etc.  A  similar 
ordinance  existed  prohibiting  Christians  from  living 
in  the  Jews’  quarter,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
not  be  disturbed  or  molested  in  their  worship  or  dur¬ 
ing  their  festivals.  See  also  Galicia,  Spain. 

Bibliography  :  De  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judios,  ii.  553  et 
seg.;  Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia ,  xii.  349  ct 


ALLATIF,  ISAAC  BEN  ABRAHAM  IBN 
LATIF.  See  Latif,  Ibn. 

‘ALLE  HAD  AS  (“Myrtle  Leaves,”  a  Hebrew 
magazine).  See  Periodicals. 

ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATION:  That 
explanation  of  a  Scripture  passage  which  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  its  author,  whether  God 
or  man,  intended  something  “  other  ”  (Greek,  alios) 
than  what  is  literally  expressed.  Expositors  of  this 
system  may  be  called  allegorists;  the  system  it¬ 
self,  allegorism.  Two  modes  of  Allegorical  Inter¬ 
pretation  are  found  dealing  with  the  Bible:  the 
one,  symbolic  or  typologic  interpretation,  derived 
mainly  from  Palestinian  Jews;  the  other  the  philo¬ 
sophical  or  mystical  modes,  originating  with  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  of  Egypt.  Both  methods  originate 
in  the  same  natural  cause ;  whenever  the  literature  of 
a  people  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of  its  in¬ 
tellectual  possession,  and  the  ancient  and  venerated 
letter  of  this  literature  is  in  the  course  of  time  no 
longer  in  consonance  with  more  modern  views,  to 
enable  the  people  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
tradition  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  that  tradition 
carry  and  contain  the  newer  thought  as  well.  Alle¬ 
gorism  is  thus  in  some  sense  an  incipient  phase  of 
rationalism.  As  soon  as  philosophy  arose  among  the 
Greeks,  Homer  and  the  old  popular  poetry  were 
allegorized.  There  being  scarcely  a  people  which 
underwent  such  powerful  religious  development  and 
at  the  same  time  remained  so  fervently  attached  to 
its  venerable  traditions  as  the  Jews,  allegorism  be¬ 
came  of  necessity  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history 
of  their  literature. 
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Accordingly,  one  of  tlie  first  of  the  prophets 
whose  writings  are  preserved,  Hosea  (xii.  5),  is  one 
of  the  earliest  allegorists,  when  he 
Early  Alle-  says  of  Jacob’s  struggle  with  the  angel 

gorism.  that  it  was  a  struggle  in  prayer :  this 
was  because  the  idea  of  an  actual  phys¬ 
ical  contest  no  longer  harmonized  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  conception  of  heavenly  beings.  The  activity 
of  the  Scribes  at  a  later  period  made  the  Bible  a 
book  for  scholars,  and  allegorism  was  fostered  as  a 
form  of  Midrasli.  The  Book  of  Daniel  supplied  an 
illustration  hereof,  when  it  interpreted  Jeremiah’s 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  of  exile  (xxix.  10)  as 
seventy  weeks  of  years,  and  thus  gave  hopes  of  re¬ 
demption  from  the  contemporary  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks.  The  dread  of  reproducing  Biblical  anthro¬ 
pomorphisms — a  thoroughly  Jewish  dread,  and  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Septuagint — shows  the  original  disposition  of  all  alle¬ 
gorism  ;  namely,  to  spiritualize  mythology.  See  An¬ 
thropomorphism  ;  Septuagint. 

Essential  as  allegorism  thus  was  to  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  Jews,  it  was  none  the  less  so  to  the  Alexandrian 
Hebrews,  who  were  made  to  feel  the 
Alex-  derision  of  the  Hellenes  at  the  naive 
andrian  Al-  presentations  of  the  Bible.  The  Jews 
legorism.  replied  by  adopting  the  Hellenes’  own 
weapons:  if  the  latter  made  Homer 
speak  the  language  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Anaxag¬ 
oras,  and  Zeno,  the  Jews  transformed  the  Bible  into 
a  manual  of  philosophy  which  also  was  made  to 
contain  the  teachings  of  these  philosophers.  This 
polemic  or  apologetic  feature  of  Alexandrian  alle¬ 
gorism  is  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Palestinian  Midrasli  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  allegorized  mythology  of  the  Greeks  on  the  other ; 
in  its  purpose,  Alexandrian  allegory  was  Hellenic; 
in  its  origin  and  method,  it  was  Jewish.  But  one 
would  hardly  be  warranted  in  maintaining  that 
allegorism  was  specifically  Hellenic  because  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  were  the  first  Jews  known  to  have  culti¬ 
vated  it ;  nothing  can  be  really  proved  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  allegory  in  the  few  inconsiderable  remains 
of  Palestinian  Scriptural  lore  of  the  two  centuries 
before  the  common  era. 

Closely  connecting  with  the  Palestinian  Midrasli 
is  xYristobulus,  rightly  to  be  termed  the  father  of 
Alexandrian  allegory.  His  purpose,  to  prove  the  es¬ 
sential  identit3r  of  Scripture  and  Aristotelianism,  is 
of  course  tlie  /Alexandrian  one  ;  1>ut  liis  explanations 

of  tlie  Biblical  anthropomorphisms  is  thoroughly 
Palestinian,  and  reminds  one  of  Targum  andSeptua- 
gint.  Similarly,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  another 
Apocryphal  book  of  the  same  period,  is  not  specific- 
alty  Hellenic  in  its  allegorical  symbol- 
The  Wisdom  ism.  The  explanation  of  the  heavenly 
of  Solomon,  ladder  in  Jacob’s  vision,  as  a  symbol 
of  Divine  Providence  and  the  super- 
sensual  world,  is  just  as  little  Hellenic  as  the  Biblical 
narrative  itself,  the  sense  of  which  is  very  correctly 
given  (Wisdom,  x.  10).  The  influence  of  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  Midrash,  preserved  in  the  Mishnali  (R.  H.  iii. 
8),  is  evident  in  the  explanation  of  the  serpent  (Num. 
xxi.  9),  as  a  “symbol  of  salvation,  while  the  salva¬ 
tion  itself  came  from  God  ”  (Wisdom,  xvi.  5).  These 
and  similar  interpretations  are  so  clearly  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  origin  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  any 
foreign  influence  for  them.  The  literal  reality  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Biblical  history  is  so  strongly 
adhered  to  by  the  author  of  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
coming  as  it  does  from  Pharisaic  circles,  that  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  his  treatment  as  an  allegorization  of 
the  Bible. 

The  Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Law  in  the 


Aristeas  Letter  exhibits  Hellenic  influence  more 
decidedly.  It  seeks  to  give  ethical  motives  for  all 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  flesh  of  birds  of  prey  is  declared  unclean,  it  says, 
in  order  to  teach  how  violence  and  injustice  deflle 
the  soul ;  on  the  other,  that  of  animals  which  chew 
the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof  is  permitted.  For  the 
former  characteristic  typifies  the  duty  of  invoking 
God  frequently  ;  and  the  latter  signifies  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  division  to 
be  maintained  between  Israel  and  nations  practising 
abominations. 

A  further  step,  but  an  inevitable  one,  was  taken 
by  those  allegorists  of  whom  Philo  writes  (“  De  Mi- 
^  gratione  Abrahami,  ”  x vi. ;  ed . Mangey, 

Radical  i.  450),  that  they  cut  loose  entirely  from 
Allegorism.  any  observance  of  the  Law,  and  saw  in 
the  records  of  Jewish  revelation  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  presentation  of  higher  philosophical  truths. 
Such  an  extreme  step  could  only  provoke  reaction; 
and  the  result  was  that  many  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Allegorical  Interpretation, 
justly  seeing  in  it  a  danger  to  practical  Judaism. 
These  anti-allegorists  were  specially  represented  in 
Palestine,  where  the  warning  was  heard  (about  50 
b.c.)  against  those  “  evil  waters  ”  to  be  avoided  by  the 
young  scholars  “abroad,”  i.e.  Egypt  (see  Abtal- 
ion).  Nor  were  there  wanting  in  Alexandria  itself 
many  determined  opponents  of  this  tendency  (Philo, 
“De  Somniis,”  i.  16;  ed.  Mangey,  i.  685).  But  the 
extremists  on  both  sides,  allegorists  as  well  as  anti- 
allegorists,  were  in  the  minority ;  for  most  teachers 
held  stead  fast  ly  to  the  ancestral  faith  as  far  as  actual 
practise  was  concerned,  and  endeavored  only  theo¬ 
retically  to  harmonize  Judaism  with  the  Hellenic 
philosophy  by  means  of  allegory.  Philo  informs  us 
(“  De  Vita  Contemplativa, ”  III.  ii.  475)  that  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  in  this  allegorical  tendency  (from  whom 
he  quotes  eighteen  times— see  the  list  in  Siegfried’s 
“  Philo,”  p.  26)  had  committed  their  teachings  to  wri¬ 
ting;  but  beyond  those  quotations  nothing  has  been 
preserved.  The  following  is  an  illustration :  “  Men 
versed  in  natural  philosophy  explain  tlie  history 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  an  allegorical  manner  with 
no  inconsiderable  ingenuit}r  and  propriety.  The 
man  here  [Abraham]  is  a  symbolical  expression  for 
the  virtuous  mind,  and  by  liis  wife  is  meant  vir¬ 
tue,  for  the  name  of  his  wife  is  Sarah  [“princess  ”], 
because  there  is  nothing  more  royal  or  more  worthy 

of  regal  pi-eeminence  than  -virtue  ”  De  ^VToraliamo,  ’’ 

xx.  8;  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  15). 

It  would  not  be  just,  in  the  absence  of  striking 
proof,  to  maintain  that  Josephus,  who  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  “  Anti  quitates  ”  speaks  of 
Josephus,  the  literal  sense  and  the  allegorical, 
was  influenced  by  Alexandrianism  in 
general  or  by  Philo  in  particular  (Siegfried’s  “  Philo,” 
p.  270).  His  symbolical  exposition  of  the  Tabernacle 
with  its  utensils,  and  of  the  high  priest’s  vestments 
(“Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  7),  and  his  interpretation  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies  means  the  heavens,  the  sliowbread 
means  the  twelve  months,  and  the  candlestick  means 
the  seven  planets,  resemble  Philo,  but  are  merely 
resemblances.  Similar  explanations  are  repeatedly 
given  by  the  Midrasli ;  and  this  kind  of  symbolism 
was  always  a  favorite  in  Palestine. 

All  achievements  of  preceding  allegorists,  however, 
were  far  surpassed  by  Philo,  the  most  important  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Jewish  Alexandrianism.  His  philos¬ 
ophy  furnished  one  foundation-stone  to  Christianity; 
his  Allegorical  Interpretation,  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  contributed  to  the  Church’s  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  strange  to  say  neither 
his  philosophy  nor  his  allegorism  had  the  slightest 
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effect,  upon  Judaism.  Gfrorer  has  cleverly  described 
Philo’s  allegorical  bent  in  saying,  “  It  is  madness,  but 
there’s  a  method  in  it”  (Gfrorer,  “Philo,”  i.  113). 
Palestinian  hermeneutics  and  Alexandrian  allego- 
l'ism  are  the  two  foundations  upon  which  Philo 
builds  his  system  of  Bible  interpretation.  He  de¬ 
tects  allegorical  secrets  in  parallel  passages  or 
duplicate  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  apparently  su¬ 
perfluous  words,  in  particles,  adverbs,  and  the  like. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  in 
this  direction — they  are  so  prevalent 
Philo.  that  they  may  sometimes  be  detected 
even  in  the  Septuagint  translation 

_ it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  Philo  to  discover 

many  such  secret  hints  where  none  existed.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  “rules”  based  upon  the  Palestinian  Mid  - 
rash,  the  Greek  allegorists  had  set  up  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  the  symbolism  of  things  and  numbers; 
and  of  this  also  Philo  made  considerable  use.  Thus 
the  number  one  is  God’s  number;  two  is  division; 
five  means  the  five  senses;  and  similarly  all  simple 
numbers  up  to  ten,  and  some  compound  ones  such 
as  12,  50,  70,  100,  120,  have  their  allegorical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Animals  and  winged  birds,  creeping  things 
and  swimming  things,  all  have  their  symbolical  im¬ 
port.  Likewise,  plants,  stones,  the  heavenly  bodies, 
certain  species  of  animals— in  short,  everything  that 
is  finite  was  an  allegory  of  some  truth ;  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  rules  of  Philo’s  allegorism. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  Pliilo  none  the  less 
protected  the  rights  of  the  literal  word,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  quite  clear  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  the 
written  word  to  its  Allegorical  Interpretation.  By 
means  of  such  hermeneutic  principles  Philo  ex¬ 
pounded  almost  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  histor¬ 
ical  as  well  as  its  legal  portions.  The  following  is  an 
illustration  from  Genesis :  “  God  planted  a  garden  in 
Eden  [Gen.  ii.  5  et  seq .]  :  that  means  God  implants  ter¬ 
restrial  virtue  in  the  human  race.  The  tree  of  life 
is  that  specific  virtue  which  some  people  call  good¬ 
ness.  The  river  that  *  went  out  of  Eden  ’  is  also 
generic  goodness.  Its  four  heads  are  the  cardinal 
virtues ;  ‘  Pheison  ’  is  derived  from  the  Greek  < peifiojuai 
(I  abstain)  and  means  ‘  prudence  ’ ;  and,  being  an 
illustrious  virtue,  it  is  said  *  to  compass  the  whole 
land  of  Plavilah  where  there  is  gold.  ’  ”  The  name 
“Gihon”  means  “chest”  (see  Gen.  R.  on  the  pas¬ 
sage)  and  stands  for  courage,  and  it  compasses  Ethi¬ 
opia,  or  humiliation.  Tigris  is  “  temperance  ”  ;  the 

name  is  connected,  •witlx  a,  tiger1  "because  it  resolutely 

opposes  desire.  Euphrates  means  “fertility”  (He¬ 
brew  par  ah ;  see  Gen.  R.)  and  stands  for  “justice.” 
In  this  way  the  patriarchs,  however,  are  allegorized 
away  into  mere  abstractions  (“  De  Allegoriis  Legum,  ” 
i.  19  et  seq.;  ed.  Mangey,  i.  56  et  seq.). 

As  to  Palestinian  allegorism,  it  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  historical  Judaism  to  permit  itself  to  go  to 
such  extremes  with  the  history  as  the 
Palestinian  Alexandrians,  no  matter  how  much  it 
Alle-  may  have  chosen  to  allegorize  the 

gorism.  Law.  Nothing  exhibits  the  genuinely 
Jewish  character  of  the  Palestinian  al¬ 
legory  more  clearly  than  its  application  to  the  Ha- 
lakah ;  a  mere  Greek  fashion — and  one  specifically 
antagonistic  to  the  letter  of  Scripture — could  never 
have  taken  part  in  the  Halakah,  which  is  professedly 
founded  upon  the  Scripture  text.  Devoted  as  the 
Palestinians  were  to  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  fact  that  the  Halakah,  both  before  and  after 
Akiba,  made  use  of  allegorism.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  Rabbi  Ishmael  (died  about  132)  explained  three 
Pentateuclml  passages  by  a  species  of  par¬ 

able  (Mek. ,  Mishpatim,  vi. ).  His  younger  contempo¬ 
rary  R.  Jose  of  Galilee  interprets  Deut.  xxiv.  6  also 


allegorically,  or  rather  euphemistically  after  Job, 
xxxi.  10  (Gen.  R.  xx.  7).  Akiba,  although  he  more 
than  any  one  else  perceived  the  danger  of  this  allego- 
rization  of  the  Law,  which  just  then  was  fashionable 
in  the  Christian  and  the  Gnostic  worlds,  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  adopting  something  of  this  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  Thus,  referring  to  the  verse,  “And  she 
[the  heathen  captive]  shall  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  ”  (Deut.  xxi.  13),  Akiba  understands  by  “  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,”  “idols,”  according  to  Jer.  ii.  27 
(Sifre,  Deut.  213);  and  in  Lev.  xix.  26  he  perceives 
a  warning  to  judges  to  partake  of  no  food  upon  a  day 
on  which  they  are  to  consider  a  capital  sentence  (Sifra 
Kedoshim,  vi.  90a)-  Similarly  the  verse,  Deut.  xxv.  4 
(forbidding  the  ox  to  be  muzzled  when  treading  out 
corn),  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
law  (by  D'OIED  or  interpretation  by  sequence),  is  al¬ 
legorically  used  to  explain  that  the  widow  may  not  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  levirate  marriage  with  a 
leper.  Just  as  the  ox  in  the  passage  is  not  to  be 
prevented  from  helping  himself  to  a  share  of  the 
harvest  he  is  threshing,  so  the  woman  may  not  be 
deprived  of  her  right  to  happiness  in  her  marriage 
(Yeb.  4a). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  Palestinian  allego¬ 
rism  which  distinguishes  it  from  Alexandrian  is  its 
acceptance  of  the  Scripture  as  the  inalienable  herit¬ 
age  of  Israel.  The  Bible  was  a  Jewish  revelation, 
so  that  any  hidden  import  discovered  by  means  of 
allegorism  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  history  or  of 
the  religious  life,  the  Torah  of  the  Jews.  An  excel¬ 
lent  exemplar  of  Palestinian  allegorism 

Book  of  is  afforded  by  the  Booiv  ob^  Jubilees. 

Jubilees.  The  periods  prescribed  in  Lev.  xii. 

for  the  purification  of  women  are  de¬ 
duced  by  it  from  the  legend  that  Adam  was  forty 
days  old  when  he  entered  Paradise,  and  Eve  eighty 
(iii.  9) ;  in  vi.  15,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is  associated 
with  God’s  covenant  with  Noah  after  the  flood. 
These  interpretations  are  strictly  Haggadot  rather 
than  allegorisms,  but  nevertheless  they  show  the  ty¬ 
pological  character  of  Palestinian  allegorism  in  the 
endeavor  to  expound  the  pre-Mosaic  period  by  the 
light  of  the  later  period  of  the  Law. 

The  oldest  form  of  Palestinian  derush  (exposition), 
already  archaic  in  the  year  70  of  the  common  era,  is 
that  of  the  niE^EH  WH  Symbolists,  literally  “inter¬ 
preters  of  signs  ” ;  called  also  nVDEri  "7,  “interpreters 
of  parables^’  (Ber.  24a;  see  Bacher,  “Die  Aelteste 

Tei'miiaologie.”  «.•«.).  Tlieir  metliod  is  allegorical 

or  symbolically  allegorical ;  tuns :  “  tiiey  found,  no 
water”  (Ex.  xv.  22)  means  “no  Torah,”  as  in  Isa.  lv. 
1 ;  “  and  God  showed  Moses  a  tree,  ”  that  means  God 
taught  him— a  play  upon  the  word  inYPV  which 
means  “  to  teach,”  as  well  as  “  to  show  ” — the  Law,  as 
it  is  said,  Prov.  iii.  18,“  It  is  a  tree  of  life  ”  (Mek.,  Be- 
shallali,Wayassa‘,  i.  1).  Another  instructive  example 
is  the  following :  The  Symbolists  say  that  all,  even 
the  wickedest,  kings  of  Israel  shall  enter  the  future 
world,  as  it  is  said,  Ps.  lx.  9 ;  “  Gilead  is  mine  ”  means 
Ahab  who  fell  at  Ramoth- Gilead ;  “and  Manasseh  is 
mine,”  that  is,  literally,  King  Manasseh;  “Ephraim 
is  the  strength  of  mine  head  ”  means  Jeroboam  who 
was  an  Ephraimite ;  “  Judah  is  my  law -giver  ”  means 
Ahithopliel,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  J udah ;  “  Moab 
is  my  wasli-pot  ”  means  Gehazi ;  “  Over  Edom  will  I 
cast  out  my  shoe  ”  means  Doeg,  the 
The  Edomite  (Sanh.  1046). 

Essenes.  Closely  allied  with  this  ancient  form 
of  Palestinian  allegorism  must  have 
been  that  of  the  Essexes.  The  author  of  a  book 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Philo  reports  that  among  the 
Essenes,  after  the  public  reading  from  the  Scripture, 
“  another,  who  belongs  to  the  most  learned,  steps 
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forward  and  expounds  that  which  is  not  known,  for 
in  greatest  part  such  men  explain  by  means  of  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  old-fashioned  manner”  (“Quod  omnis 
probus  liber,  ”  xii. ).  They  certainly  possessed  many 
such  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  wri¬ 
ting  (see  Philo,  “De  Vita  Contemplativa,  ”  iii.). 

To  base  upon  the  above  report  the  inference  that  Essene 
allegorism  was  drawn  from  Hellenic  sources— as  Zeller  (“Phi¬ 
losophic  der  Griechen,”  vol.  iii,  part  2,  p.  293)  has  done— is 
erroneous ;  for  no  Alexandrian  would  have  spoken  so  dispara¬ 
gingly  of  Hellenic  allegorism  as  to  call  it  “old-fashioned,” 
whereas  the  Alexandrians  may  well  have  deemed  the  Palestinian 
Allegorical  Interpretation  out  of  date— it  was  too  Judaic  for 
them. 

The  early  Haggadot  of  the  Tannaim  contain  only 
few  specimens  of  their  Allegorical  Interpretation. 

R  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  is  credited  with 
Early  live  allegorical  interpretations,  four 
Tannaim.  of  which  refer  to  Biblical  passages 
(Ex.  xx.  16,  25;  xxxii.  16;  Lev.  iv.  22; 
see  Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  3),  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
explained  the  Scriptures  as  a  parabolic  charm  (homer) ; 
that  is,  allegorically,  in  the  style  of  the  Symbolists, 
nVVIEn  'Bnn  (Baclier,  “Ag.  Tan.”i.  33).  This  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  R  Jolianan’s  younger  contemporary 
Gamaliel  II.  (Sotali,  15a).  But  the  allegorizer  of  this 
period  is  Eleazar  of  Modiim,  an  uncle,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  of  Bar  Kokba.  The  Mekilta 
upon  Ex.  xvii.  8  contains  a  running  allegorization. 
Thus:  Amalek’s  onset  was  directed  against  those, 
who  were  weak  in  faith,  wherefore  Moses  sent  men 
without  sin  to  their  protection.  “The  top  of  the 
hill,  ”  where  Moses  took  his  stand,  signifies  the  pious 
deeds  of  the  patriarchs  and  matriarchs,  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  human  race. 

“  Moses’  hands  became  heavy  ”  whenever  Israel’s  sins 
prevented  the  effects  of  prayer.  Aaron  and  Hur 
represented  the  merits  of  their  progenitors  Levi 
and  Judali.  Moses  vanquished  Amalek  by  his 
prayers,  wherefore  it  is  written  in  verse  13, 
inri»  literally,  “by  the  mouth  of  the  sword”;  by  the 
mouth,  prayer  replaces  the  sword.  Many  such*  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretations  by  B.  Eleazar  are  contained 
in  the  Midrasliim  (see  Baclier,  lx.  i.  211  etseq.). 

Though  Akiba  is  not  quoted  as  the  author  of  so 
many  allegorisms  as  Eleazar,  he  is  known  as  the 
first  tanna  to  allegorize  an  entire 
Akiba  book  of  the  Bible,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
and  His  mon.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  im- 
School.  portant  factor  in  quelling  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  canonization  of  this  book 
(Mishnah  Yad.  iii.  5).  From  the  scant  remains  of 
this  allegory  only  so  much  is  evident,  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  a  representation  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  Israel,  portraying  in 
its  passages  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nation,  past  and  to' come.  Alongside  of 
this  typological  interpretation  of  this  book,  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  which  have  been  crystallized  in 
Targum  and  Midrash,  there  may  have  stood  that 
mystical  interpretation  which,  according  to  Origen 
(“Canticum  Canticorum, ”  horn,  iv.),  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  that  its 
study  was  forbidden  to  those  not  of  mature  years. 
Akiba’s  assertion  (Mishnah,  lx.)  that  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  “  of  the  holiest  of  the  holy,”  sounds  in  it¬ 
self  somewhat  mystical.  Akiba’s  favorite  pupil,  B. 
Meir,  added  to  his  master’s  interpretation  of  the  book 
in  the  same  spirit;  thus  upon  eh.  i.  verse  12,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “  while  the  King  sitteth  at  his  table,  the  spike¬ 
nard  sendeth  forth  the  smell  thereof,”  as  signifjdng 
that  while  the  King  of  Kings  was  in  heaven  occvT- 
pied  in  giving  the  Lawr  to  Moses,  Israel  fell  into  sin 
(Ex.  xxxii.)  with  the  golden  calf,  of  which  it  is  said, 
“These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel”  (Cant.  B.,  in  loco). 


From  the  controversy  that  arose  between  Meir  and 
Judah  b.  Ilai  concerning  this  exposition,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  other  pupils  of  Akiba  who  accepted 
his  typo-allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  Meir 
was  in  so  far  independent  of  contemporaries  that  he 
saw  also  the  sinister  events  of  Israel’s  history  de¬ 
picted  in  the  book,  while  the  general  understanding 
was  that,  being  a  love-song  between  God  and  Israel, 
it  could  therefore  contain  nothing  in  the  way  of 
reproach.  Meir  allegorized  the  earliest  Bible  his¬ 
tory  as  well ;  his  explanation  of  nip  mirD  “  coats  of 
skin”  (Gen.  iii.  21)  as  nitt  JUirD  “coats  of  light” 
(Gen.  B.  xx.  12)  is  interesting ;  the  same  idea  played 
quite  a  part  in  the  earlier  Gnostic  and  Christian 
literature. 

Concerning  B.  Judah,  the  editor  of  the  Mishnah, 
the  important  statement  is  made  that  he  interpreted 
the  Book  of  Job  as  an  allegorical  rep- 

Judah  tbe  resen tation  of  the  sin  and  punishment 

Patriarch,  of  the  generation  of  the  flood  (Gen. 

B.  xxvi.  7).  Many  allegorisms  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  his  disciples.  Bar  Kappara  in¬ 
terprets  Jacob’s  dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  12)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  “A ladder  set  upon  the  earth,”  that  is 
the  Temple;  “the  top  of  it  reaching  to  heaven,” 
that  is  the  pillar  of  smoke  from  the  sacrifices;  “the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  on  it,”  these  are 
the  priests  who  mount  and  descend  the  steps  leading 
to  the  altar;  “and  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it,” 
that  refers  to  Amos,  ix.  1,  “I  saw  the  Lord  standing 
upon  the  altar”  (Gen.  B.  lxviii.  12).  Bab  and  Samuel, 
the  founders  of  the  academies  in  Babylonia,  are  also 
named  as  the  authors  of  allegorisms  which,  how¬ 
ever,  have  nothing  specifically  Babylonian  about 
them,  but  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Palestinian 
interpretation. 

While  the  Babylonian  schools  did  very  little  for 
the  Haggadah  in  general  and  for  allegory  in  partic¬ 
ular,  in  Palestine  the  golden  age  of 
Palestinian  allegorism  dawned  when  the  Amoraim 
Amoraim.  interpreted  everything  in  the  Bible — 
legend,  history,  and  law — in  an  alle¬ 
gorical  manner.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  vast  allegorical  material  of  Midrash 
and  Talmud  exclusively  to  the  particular  Amoraim 
named  as  their  authors.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Hag¬ 
gadah,  the  subject-matter  was  everything,  the  name 
of  the  author  nothing;  so  that  the  same  Haggadah 
is  continually  found  quoted  with  different  sponsors 
who  applied  the  traditional  interpretation  to  their 
own  times.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  new 
and  sudden  development  of  the  tendency  toward 
allegorization  took  place  at  any  one  epoch.  Only 
later  generations  which  had  the  older  material  be¬ 
fore  them  compiled  that  of  the  various  epochs.  The 
following  illustrations  are  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch:  B.  Simeon  b.  Lakisli  explains 
the  second  verse  of  Gen.  i.  as  follows:  “The  earth 
was  without  form,”  that  means  Babylon;  “and 
void,”  that  means  Media;  “and  darkness,”  that 
means  Greece  (the  Antiochian  persecutions) ;  “  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,”  that  means  the  wicked  em¬ 
pire  (Borne);  “And  the  spirit  of  God  moved,”  that 
means  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah;  “upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,”  that  is,  when  Israel  shall  be  repentant; 
for  water  (compare  Lam.  ii.  19)  symbolizes  repent¬ 
ance  (Gen.  B.  ii.  4). 

Again,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  represent  the 
four  great  kingdoms  of  the  world:  Pislion  is  Baby¬ 
lon,  after  Ilab.  i.  8 — the  land  of  Havilah  which  it 
compasses  being  Israel  that  watclietli  for  (n^nin)  the 
Lord  (Ps.xlii,  6)  and  has  the  gold  of  the  Law.  Gihon 
is  Media,  the  home  of  Haman,  the  serpent-like 
crawler  (}in!l,  Gen.  iii.  14);  Hiddekel  is  the  Seleucid 
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monarchy  with  its  sharp  (*in)  and  rapid  6p)  anti- 
Jewish  legislation;  Euphrates  (Perat)  is  Rome  the 
destroyer  (Tan),  the  wine-press  (mia,  Isa,  lxiii.  3) 
of  the  Lord  (Gen.  R.  xvi.  4).  Such  technical  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  precepts  concerning  clean  animals  are  also 
covered  by  allegorization ;  but  it  must  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  forgotten  that  throughout  Palestinian  alle- 
gorism  the  literal  word  of  the  Law  is  endowed  with 
complete  reality,  and  any  allegorical  meaning  found 
in  it  is  always  secondary  to  the  import  of  its  literal 
sense  and  does  not  in  any  way  displace  it.  Thus  in 
Lev.  xi.  4-8,  “  the  camel”  means  Babylon  “  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,”  for  the  Babylonians  praise  God 
(Dan.  iv.  34) ;  “ and  the  coney,”  that  is  Media,  because 
the  Medians  likewise  praise  God;  “and  the  hare  be¬ 
cause  he  cheweth  the  cud,”  that  means  Greece,  for 
Alexander  the  Great  praised  God;  “and  the  swine,” 
that  is  Edom  (Rome) ;  “  he  cheweth  not  the  cud,”  he 
notalonepraiseth  not  God  but  curseth  and  blasphe- 
meth  Him  (Lev.  R.  xiii.  5).  The  preceding  examples 
of  Palestinian  allegory  were  concerned  with  Israel 
and  its  history;  but  there  are  also  many  ethical  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  form  of  allegories,  though  perhaps  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  preceding  species.  Thus, 
for  instance,  R.  Johanan  explains  the  passage,  INum. 
xxi.  27:  “Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs 
say,”  so  as  to  refer  to  those  who  control  their  pas¬ 
sions  (D^feyiion);  “come  into  Heslibon,”  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  “  let  us  estimate  [JQfi?n]  the  good  and  the 

bad  and  weigh  them  against  each  other.”  “Let  it 
be  built  and  set  up,”  “if  thou  doest  thus,  measuring 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  be  built  up  and  established 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,”  etc.  (B. 
B.  785).  The  whole  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  the  allegorization  of  Biblical  proper  names 
was  by  no  means  exclusively  the  characteristic  of 
Alexandrian  allegorism;  the  Palestinians  were  very 
fond  of  it,  as  shown  by  their  interpretation  of  the 
genealogical  lists  in  Chronicles,  fragments  of  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Talmud,  Meg.  136,  B. 
B.  916,  Sifre  Num.  78,  and  Ruth  R.  repeatedly. 

Of  anagogic  allegory— which,  according  to  Ori- 
rren,  was  a  favorite  mode  among  the  Jews  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  especially  there 
are  but  very  few  specimens  in  rabbinical  literature. 
Thus  a  passage  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.,  the  close  lela- 
tionsliip  of  which  with  Gnostic  ideas  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Ginzberg  (“  Monatssclirift,  ”  1899,  224), 
in  commenting  on  Gen.  iii.  3,  interprets  the  sm  of 
paradise  as  being  sensual  gratification. 

Allegory  in  the  Targums  is  hardly  different  from 
that  of  the  Midrasli.  Onkelos  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  it,  though  he  occasionally  uses  it, 
The  as  on  Gen.  xlix. ;  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
Targums.  gums  frequently  make  use  of  it.  The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets,  especially 
that  upon  Isaiah,  frequently  employs  allegory.  The 
Targum  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  allegorical 
Midrasli  in  itself,  preserved  in  part  in  the  Midrasli 
Rabbah  upon  the  book.  . 

Even  those  two  prominent  defenders  of  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  {jieshfit)  ashi  and  Ibn  Ezra,  also  at  times 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  allegor- 
Bashiand  ical  exposition.  This  is  especially  true 
Ibn  Ezra,  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
is  interpreted  allegorically  by  both 
writers,  although  in  varying  fashion.  Rashi,the  head 
of  the  French  school  of  exegesis,  sees  in  the  book, 
like  Akiba,  the  history  of  Israel,  or,  more  properly, 
the  history  of  Israel’s  sufferings,  while  Ibn  Ezra,  like 
a  philosopher,  descries  in  it  an  allegory  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  the  soul  with  the  universal  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  explains  it  accordingly. 


It  would  seem  that  when  the  Arabian -Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  took  root  among  the  Jews,  a  philosopliico- 
allegorical  treatment  of  Scripture  gradually  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Karaite  Solomon  b.  Jeroham  mentions 
Ben  jamin  Nahawendi  as  the  first  Jew- 
Philosophic  ish  allegorist  (Pinsker,  “  Likkute  Kad- 
Allegory.  moniot,  ”  ii.  109),  but  the  illustration  he 
gives  is  quoted  literally  from  the  Mid¬ 
rash  Rabbah  on  Ecclesiastes,  so  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prove  his  statement  by  it.  Shaharastani 
(Haarbriicker,  p.  256)  indeed  relates  of  Judgan  of  Ha- 
madan,  a  contemporary  of  Benjamin  (about  800), 
that  he  explains  Scripture  allegorically  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  However  much  the 
Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  have 
agreed  with  the  Alexandrians  that  revelation  and 
philosophy  taught  the  same  truth,  they  contrived 
generally  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  the  latter  in  strain¬ 
ing  to  prove  this  by  means  of  the  most  artificial 
and  far-fetched  allegorization.  Saadia,  the  pioneer 
in  Jewish  religious  philosophy,  laid 
Saadia.  down  a  rule  for  the  employment  of 
allegory  which  was  recognized  gener¬ 
ally  until  the  time  of  Maimonides ;  it  was  that  Alle¬ 
gorical  Interpretation  is  only  admissible  in  the  four 
following  cases:  where  the  text  contradicts  (a)  real¬ 
ity,  (< 1) )  reason,  (c)  another  text,  or  finally  (cl)  rabbin¬ 
ical  tradition  (sec.  vii.  p.  212  of  the  Arabic  text  in 
Landauer).  Saadia  himself  uses  these  rules  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Bible  as 
conflicting  alike  vritli  reason  and  tradition.  He  also 
shows  how  dangerous  a  free  treatment  of  the  literal 
wold  might  become  by  showing  how  the  Biblical 
account  of  Creation,  and  the  history  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs,  and  even  the  precepts  themselves,  could  be 
so  allegorized  away  that  nothing  of  Holy  Scripture 
would  remain.  Saadia’s  view  of  the  proper  use  of 
Allegorical  Interpretation  was  accepted  by  Baliya  ibn 
Pakuda,  Abraham  b.  Hiyya,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  and 
Judah  ha-Levi.  The  last-named,  by  virtue  of  his 
antiphilosophical  bent,  even  found  a  way  to  defend 
the  literal  conception  of  the  Bible’s  anthropomorphic 
expressions;  compare  also  Samuel  b.  Hophni. 

Quite  apart  stands  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  who  in 
his  philosophy  gave  no  consideration  to  Judaism, 
but  in  his  exegesis  frequently  made 
Solomon  use  of  Allegorical  Interpretation.  His 
ibn  method  is  quite  Pliilonic,  without  be- 
Gabirol.  ing  influenced,  however,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  by  Philo.  Here  is 
an  example  of  Gabirol’s  Allegorical  Interpretation 
as  quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra  (compare  Baclier,  “  Die  Bibel- 
exegese  der  Jiidischen  Religionsphilosophen,”  p.  46; 
Kaufmann,  “  Studien  fiber  Solomon  b.  Gabirol  ”)  in 
his  commentary  upon  Genesis.  Paradise  is  the  world 
supernal ;  the  garden,  the  visible  world  of  the  pious. 
The  river  going  forth  out  of  Eden  is  universal  matter. 
Its  four  separating  streams  are  the  four  elements. 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  represent  the  three 
souls;  Adam,  who  bestows  names,  representing  the 
rational  soul,  Eve  the  animal  soul  (the  living  nin), 
and  the  serpent  the  vegetative.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  serpent  shall  eat  dust,  it  indicates  that 
the  vegetative  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust  of  material¬ 
ism.  The  coats  of  skins  typify  the  body ;  the  tree  of 
life  is  the  perception  of  the  upper  intelligible  world, 
just  as  the  cherubim,  the  angels,  are  the  intelligible 
beings  of  the  upper  world.  In  addition  to  this  alle¬ 
gory  of  Gabirol’s,  Ibn  Ezra  quotes  another  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Jacob’s  dream;  but  while  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  applied  this  method  to  visions  or 
similar  passages  of  the  Bible,  it  is.  altogether  un¬ 
likely  that  he  presumed  to  apply  it  either  to  the  Law 
or  to  the  historical  events  chronicled  in  Scripture. 
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The  head  and  front  of  all  philosophical  allegorism 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  Maimonides,  although  of  course 
Maimon-  he  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
ides.  excessive  use  made  of  it  by  those  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  He  was  the 
first  Jewish  thinker  to  set  up  the  principle  that  the 
superficial  sense  of  Scripture  compares  with  the  inner 
or  allegorical  signification  as  silver  does  with  gold. 
The  benefit  to  be  drawn  by  men  from  the  literal 
word  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that  de¬ 
rivable  from  the  perception  of  that  deeper  truth 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  word’s  inmost  sense 
(Introduction  to  the  “  Moreh,  ”  Arabic  text,  6b).  Mai¬ 
monides  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  allegorism — that 
of  each  individual  word  of  a  passage  and  that  of  the 
passage  as  a  whole.  Of  the  former  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jacob’s  dream  is  an  example.  The  “angels  ” 
are  the  prophets,  who  “ascend”  the  ladder  of  per¬ 
ception  ;  “  whose  top  reached  to  heaven  ’’—that  is,  to 
God — who  forever  “stands”  above  it.  When  the 
angels  have  reached  a  certain  height  of  perception 
“they  descend  on  it  ”  in  order  to  instruct  men  (“Mo- 
reh,”  i.  15,  22).  The  second  kind  is  illustrated  by 
Prov.  vii.  5,  where  in  the  admonition  against  the 
adulterous  woman  he  perceives  the  warning  against 
all  carnal  desires ;  for  woman  is  the  allegorical  des¬ 
ignation  for  matter,  or  the  animal  craving  (Introd. 
7a.  Sa).  Concerning  the  relation  of  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  superficial  one,  Maimonides  somewhat 
inconsistently  declares  that  the  literal  sense  must 
give  way  when  it  contradicts  the  postulates  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  yet  he  leaves  the  Biblical  miracles  and 
many  prophecies  undisturbed  in  their  literal  accep¬ 
tation,  as  not  being  irreconcilable  with  his  particular 
philosophy.  His  statement  that  if  the  eternity  of  the 
world  were  philosophically  proven,  “the  gates  of 
Allegorical  Interpretation  would  not  be  closed  ” 
(for  this  view,  see  Bacher,  “  Bibelexegese  Mose 
Maimuui’s,”  pp.  14-17,  85),  is  characteristic.  All 
legal  enactments,  however,  must  be  taken  literally, 
and  he.  energetically  protests  against  that  Christian 
allegorization  of  the  Law  which  entirely  strips  away 
and  destroys  the  significance  of  its  commands  and 
prohibitions  (“Iggeret  Teman,”  ed.  Vienna,  1874, 
p.  IS).  Maimonides’  allegorism  is  thus  confined,  as 
it  were,  between  the  barriers  of  his  rationalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  his  fidelity  to  tradition  on  the  other. 
But  his  interpretation  of  the  Canticles  (“Moreh,”  iii. 
51, 126)  and  of  Job  (ibicl.  iii.  22,  4Abet  seq.)  contains  pre¬ 
monitions  of  that  excessive  allegorization  which  after 
his  death  so  strongly  menaced  the  position  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  Judaism  in  southern  France.  Maimonides’  modest 
conceptions  of  allegorism  undoubtedly  influenced 
such  writers  as  David  Kimhi,  as  Bacher  (Winter  and 
Wunsehe, “  J tidische  Literatur, ”  ii.  81 6)  points  out,  so 
that  the  attempt  to  set  up  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  as 
the  originator  of  the  Provencal  school  of  allegorists, 
with  the  assumption  of  Christian  influence,  is  en¬ 
tirely  gratuitous.  Ibn  Tibbon’s  allegorism  .  in  his 
work,  “  Y il.vkawu  ha-Mayim,”  is  physical  rather  than 
ethical,  as  the  Greek  philosophers  would  say — that  is, 
occupies  itself  chiefly  with  the  Being  of  God  and 
with  natural  phenomena — whereas  Christian  or  Plii- 
lonic  allegorism,.  which  is  by  some  claimed  to  have 
influenced  him,  is  mainly  ethical,  seeking  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  the  philosophical  foundation  of  moral  truths 
and  of  the  idea  of  man’s  relation  to  God. 

In  the  Maimonidean  “Pirke  lia-Hazlahah  ”  (Chap¬ 
ters  on  Happiness)  —  largely  interpolated  by  later 
writers  (see  Bacher,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  270- 
289)  —  and  the  “Ethical  Will”  (Zawwaali),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Maimonides,  the  allegorization  of  Bib¬ 
lical  personages  and  events  is  carried  still  further: 


Pharaoh  is  the  evil  inclination ;  Moses,  the  intellect ; 
Egypt,  the  body ;  her  princes,  its  members ;  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  heart.  Thus  the  Bib- 
Pseudo-  lical  narrative  connected  with  these  is 
Maimoni-  simply  a  representation  of  the  conflict 
dean  Wri-  between  human  reason  and  human 
tings.  passion  for  superiority  in  man.  Even 
the  minute  and  technical  details  of 
the  construction  of  the  desert  tabernacle  are  alle¬ 
gorized  into  a  physiological  portrayal  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  its  members  and  their  functions.  Al¬ 
though  this  “higher  wisdom”  at  first  did  not  dare 
to  undermine  the  historical  and  legal  passages  of 
Scripture,  accepting  them  in  their  true  literalness, 
it  was  not  long  before  it  aspired  to  complete  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Avliole  range  of  Scriptural  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  proposition  of  these  alle- 
|  gorists  was  then  formulated,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
those  from  the  initial  verse  of  Genesis  down  to  Ex. 
xx.  2,  are  not  to  be  taken  literally ;  [flD 

bwto  bn  .min  “From  Creation  to  Revelation  all  is 
parable  ”  (Minliat  Kenaot,  p.  153) ;  and  that  even  some 
of  the  legislative  enactments  are  to  be  understood 
symbolically.  First  of  the  conservative  allegorists 
who  respected  the  literal  word  was  Jacob  b.  Abba 
Mari  Anatoli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  his  “Malmad  ha-Talmidim  ”  (Goad  for 
Scholars),  lie  allegorizes  the  story  of  Noah  to  the 
effect  that,  in  order  to  preserve  himself  against  the 
waters  of  sin,  every  man  must  make  himself  an  ark 
out  of  his  good  deeds,  and  this  ark  must  consist  of 
three  stories,  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  meta¬ 
physical  elements  (l.c.  12 a).  Even  Anatoli,  however, 
understands  the  Wisdom-Books  of  the 
The  Oppo-  Bible  to  consist  of  philosophical  reflec- 
sition  to  tions  only.  Although  Levy  b.  Abra- 
Maimon-  ham,  of  V illef ranche,  who  was  so  prom- 
ides.  inent  in  the  conflict  concerning  Mai¬ 
monides,  protests  most  stoutly  against 
radical  allegorism,  he,  in  his  “Liwyat  Hen,”  never¬ 
theless  allegorizes  the  campaign  of  the  four  kings 
against  five  (Gen.  xiv.),  making  of  Chedorlaomer  a 
representation  of  the  Imagination,  the  leader  in  the 
battle  of  the  five  senses  against  the  four  elements. 

From  the  same  school  also  came  purely  allegor¬ 
ical  commentaries  upon  Scripture,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  out  of  the  few  fragments  extant  to-day,  is 
an  illustration:  “  Out  of  the  house  of  Levi  ”  (Ex.  ii. 

1) — that  means,  from  organic  corporal  association  (b 
union)— “  went  a  man”— that  is,  Form— and  “  took 
to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi  ”;  Form  unites  with  Mat¬ 
ter.  From  this  union  a  son  is  born,  Reason.  “  The 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  ”  is  Active  Reason,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  God  the  Recompenser  (njna,  derived 
from  jns,  to  recompense),  and  who  is  therefore 
called  Bithiali  (literally,  the  daughter  of  God),  as’ 
Moses’  adoptive  mother  was  traditionally  named 
(Meg.  13/y).  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Active  Reason 
to  work  among  lower  beings,  and  make  their  pas¬ 
sive  reason  active  reason  too;  wherefore  it  is  said 
(verse  5)  “  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  down  ” 
(compare  the  Zunz  “  Jubelschrif  t,  ”  p.  159).  That  such 
explanations  of  Scripture  in  point  of  fact  are  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  perfect  negation  of  its  words  is  in¬ 
controvertible,  and  the  conservatives  of  Provence 
were  justified  in  opposing  it  by  all  the  means  at 
their  command.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
France  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
p.ut  an  end  to  the  conflict,  but  the  subversive  prin¬ 
ciples  of  extreme  allegorism  had  no  doubt  by  that 
time  been  completely  checked.  Gersonides,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  genius  among  the 
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allegorists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  never  thought 
of  allegorizing  historical  or  legislative  passages,  and 
instead  contented  himself  with  a  philosophical  expo¬ 
sition  of  Proverbs  and  Job,  and  that  in  a  most  con¬ 
servative  manner.  A  contemporary,  the  Portuguese 
David  b.  Yom-Tob  ibn  Bilia,  unconscious  in  his  re¬ 
mote  country  of  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and 
orthodoxy,  was  alone  at  this  period  in  giving  an  Al¬ 
legorical  Interpretation  to  the  miracles  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  Scripture. 

A  curious  fact,  characteristic  of  the  varied  mental 
gifts  of  the  Polish  Jews,  is  that  Moses  Isserles,  called 
Rama  (K"D"i),  the  greatest  rabbinical  authority  of  Po¬ 
land  in  the  sixteenth  century,  imitated  the  Provencal 
allegorists,  some  two  hundred  }rears  after  them,  by 
allegorizing  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Aliasuerus  and  Vashti  is  the  conflict  between 
Form  and  Matter  in  the  universe,  just  as  Plato  had 
presented  the  same  opposition  of  existence  as  that 
of  man  and  woman.  The  five  senses  and  the  five 
powers  of  organic  life  are  symbolized  for  Isserles  in 
the  ten  sons  of  Hainan,  who  is  himself  the  Evil  In¬ 
clination  (Commentary  on  Esther,  “Mehir  Yayin”). 

Though  conservatism  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
vanquished  philosophical  allegorism  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  and  brought  it  to  a 
Mystical  halt,  it  could  not  prevent  its  develop- 
Allegorism.  ment  in  another  direction  into  that 
mystical  allegorism,  which  in  its  turn 
became  the  most  predominant  method  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  As  far  back  as  the  “  Sefer  ha-Bahir  ” 
(first  half  of  the  twelfth  century)  this  tendency  had 
held  sway  in  certain  quarters,  and  it  has  survived 
clown  to  the  latest  cabalistic  work  of  modern  Has- 
idim.  The  “Balrir”  is  the  oldest  cabalistic  work 
of  this  kind.  It  says,  “  The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void”  (Gen.  i.  2);  the  word  “was”  indicates 
that  something  was  already  existent ;  “  void  ”  also 
shows  that  there  was  a  something ;  thus  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  the  universe  before  Creation  is  deduced 
from  Scripture. 

Though  Nalimanides  made  only  a  scant  use  of 
allegorism  in  iris  Bible  commentary,  he  was  the 
chief  Talmudic  authority  of  his  age  who  with 
great  insistence  spoke  a  good  word  for  it,  and  a 
pupil  of  his,  Bahya  b.  Asher,  was  the  first  to  define 
the  advantages  of  mystic  allegorism  over  other 
modes  of  interpretation.  While  admitting  the  merits 
of  peshat  (the  literal  meaning),  of  remez  (philosoph¬ 
ical  allegorism),  and  derush  (exposition),  he  claims 
that  only  in  the  path  of  the  sod  (Cabala)  is  there  light 
(Introd.  to  Pentateuch  commentary,  begun  in  1291). 
In  his  commentary  he  never  fails  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  mystical  interpretation ;  thus  he  sees  in  the 
three  festivals,  the  symbols  of  the  three  Sefirot,  hesed 
(love),  din  (justice) /and  mlicimim  (mercy),  the  last  of 
which  establishes  equilibrium  between  the  former 
two,  which  are  mutual  opposites.  In  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  God’s  love  was  dis¬ 
played  ;  in  the  revelation  upon  Sinai,  His  mercy,  the 
intermediary  between  justice  and  love;  and  on  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tabernacles),  the  Sefirali 
of  din  (justice)  stood  revealed,  an  emanation  of 
liohmah  (wisdom).  (“Commentary,  Deut.”ed.  Riva 
di  Trento,  p.  256&.) 

The  masterpiece  of  Jewish  allegorism,  and  next  to 
Philo’s  writings  the  most  interesting  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  product  of  its  kind,  is  the  celc- 

Zohar.  brated  Zohar  (Splendor),  the  gospel  of 
the  Jewish  mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  this  allegorical  commentary  upon  the 
Pentateuch  that  coined  the  term  PaRDeS  (DY1£ 
Paradise)  for  the  four  species  of  Biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  forming  it  from  their  initial  letters :  thus  Peshat 


(literal  meaning),  Remez  (allegorical),  Derush  (liag- 
gadic  or  lialakic  interpretation),  and  Sod  (mystic 
meaning).  As  secondary  forms  of  these  four,  the  Zo¬ 
har  mentions  in  a  passage  (iii.  202 a,  ed.  Amsterdam) 
the  following  seven :  (1)  literal  meaning,  (2)  Midrash, 
(3)  allegory,  (4)  philosophical  allegory,  (5)  numerical 
value  of  the  letters,  (6)  mystic  allegory,  and  (7)  higher 
inspiration.  It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
last  that  Philo  likewise  claims  “  higher  inspiration  ” 
for  some  of  his  interpretations  (“  De  Cherubim,  ”  i.  9, 
144 ;  “  De  Somniis,  ”  i.  8,  627).  Resting  as  it  does  upon 
rabbinical  Judaism,  the  Zohar  maintains  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  written  word;  but  mysticism  was  al¬ 
ready  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  Zohar’s  origin,  of  its 
essential  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  strict  rabbinism, 
as  appears  from  the  following  classical  passage 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  Scriptural  in¬ 
terpretation  : 

“  Wo  unto  the  man  who  asserts  that  this  Torah  intends  to  re¬ 
late  only  commonplace  things  and  secular  narratives ;  for  if  this 
were  so,  then  in  the  present  times  likewise  a  Torah  might  be 
written  with  more  attractive  narratives.  In  truth,  however,  the 
matter  is  thus :  The  upper  world  and  the  lower  are  established 
upon  one  and  the  same  principle ;  in  the  lower  world  is  Israel, 
in  the  upper  world  are  the  angels.  When  the  angels  wish  to 
descend  to  the  lower  wTorld,  they  have  to  don  earthly  garments. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  angels,  how  much  more  so  of  the  Torah, 
for  whose  sake,  indeed,  both  the  world  and  the  angels  were 
alike  created  and  exist  [an  old  Midrash ;  see  Ginzberg,  Monats- 
sehrift,”  1898,  p.  546].  The  world  could  simply  not  have  endured 
to  look  upon  it.  Now  the  narratives  of  the  Torah  are  its  gar¬ 
ments.  He  who  thinks  that  these  garments  are  the  Torah  it¬ 
self  deserves  to  perish  and  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come. 
Wo  unto  the  fools  who  look  no  further  when  they  see  an  elegant 
robe !  More  valuable  than  the  garment  is  the  body  which  car¬ 
ries  it,  and  more  valuable  even  than  that  is  the  soul  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  body.  Fools  see  only  the  garment  of  the  Torah,  the 
more  intelligent  see  the  body,  the  wise  see  the  soul,  its  proper 
being,  and  in  the  Messianic  time  the  1  upper  soul  ’  of  the  Torah 
will  stand  revealed 11  (Zohar,  iii.  152,  *]nl?>’nh). 

This  classical  passage  reads  almost  like  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  rabbinism,  whose  haggadic  and 
lialakic  interpretation  is  designated  “  body,  ”  or  sub¬ 
stance  by  the  rabbis  themselves  (Ab.  iii.  28)  and  by 
the  Zohar  is  as  it  were  travestied,  being 

General  a  body  without  soul.  Characteristic  of 
Allegoriza-  the  Zohar  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 

tion  of  general  allegorization  of  the  precepts 

the  Law.  of  the  Law  which  heretofore  had  been 
attempted  only  in  scattered  instances. 
The  following  is  the  characteristic  elucidation  of  the 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  7,  concerning  the  Jewish  woman 
sold  as  a  slave : 

u  When  God,  who  in  Ex.  xv.  3  is  called  the  man,  sells  his 
daughter— that  is,  the  holy  soul— for  a  slave— that  is,  sends  her 
into  the  material  world— she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do.  God  desires  that  when  she  leaves  this  world  and  her  state 
of  servitude  in  it,  she  should  go  from  it  free  and  pure,  and  not 
after  the  manner  of  slaves,  laden  with  sin  and  transgression ;  in 
this  manner  only  can  she  be  reunited  with  her  heavenly  Father. 
If,  however,  ‘she  please  not  her  master,’  so  that  she  can  not 
be  united  with  him  owing  to  impurity  and  sinfulness,  ‘then 
shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed’;  that  is,  man  must  do  penance 
and  liberate  the  soul  from  the  punishments  of  hell,  so  that  she 
shall  not  ‘  be  sold  unto  a  strange  nation,’  the  evil  angels.” 

Next  to  the  Zohar,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
mystic  allegorical  commentaries  of  Men  ahem  di 
Recanati,  about  1320,  the  first  writer  to  mention 
the  Zohar ;  of  the  books  “  Peliah  ”  and  “  Kanah  ” — see 
Kanah — probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  anti- 
rabbinical  works  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Biblical  account  of  Creation ;  and  of  the  “  Zioni,  ” 
by  Menaliem  b.  Zion  of  Speyer,  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  allegorism  of  these  works 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  Zohar.  Extensive  use 
of  cabalistic  allegorism  was  likewise  made  by  Solo¬ 
mon  Ephraim  Lenczyz  (end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  who  applied  it  even  to  rabbinical  precepts. 
This  homiletic  application  of  allegorism  was  quite 
favored  by  the  Polish  “  darshanim,  ”  or  preachers. 
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the  best  examples  being  afforded  by  the  often 
highly  ingenious  allegorizations  of  Jonathan  Eibe- 
schutz  in  his  homilies,  “Ya‘arat  Debasli”  (Honey- 
copse).  When  cabalism  became  incorporated  in 
Hasidism,  Allegorical  Interpretation  received  a  new 
impulse,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  allegorization  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
two  wives  (Dent.  xxi.  15)  is  from  a  work  entitled 
“  Ezor  Eliyahu  ”  (Elijah’s  Girdle),  published  at  War¬ 
saw,  1885:  “When  man’s  two  inclinations  [D'EO, 
“rulers,”  for  “wives”],  the  spiritual  and  the 

material,  the  one  which  a  man  readily  obeys  and  the 
one  to  which  lie  is  not  so  obedient,  both  produce 
actual  deeds,  then  only  the  offspring  of  the  spiritual 
prompting — the  one  less  beloved — shall  be  considered 
as  the  real  ‘  first-born,’  the  meritorious  one.” 

It  was  owing  to  mystic  influence  that,  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  philosophical  alle¬ 
gorization,  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  as  under 
a  ban,  once  more  raised  its  head  in  association  with 
derush  (exposition  of  Scripture).  Quite  the  ablest 
of  these  allegorizing  preachers  was 
Isaac  Isaac  Arama,  who,  basing  his  attitude 

Arama.  upon  the  above-mentioned  declaration 
of  the  Zohar,  strenuously  maintained 
not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  necessity  of  Allegor¬ 
ical  Interpretation  (“Hazut  Kasliali,”  x.),  without, 
however,  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  literal  word.  Exactly  in  the  words  of 
Philo,  but  probably  quite  independent  of  him  (com¬ 
pare  Paul’s  allegory  of  the  same  Biblical  narrative), 

Sarah,  the  mistress,  is  the  Torah ;  her  handmaiden, 
Hagar,  is  Philosophy.  The  fruitfulness  of  Sarah 
[the  Torah]  followed  only  when  the  Egyptian  hand¬ 
maiden — that  is,  heathen  Philosophy — had  for  cen¬ 
turies  usurped  the  position  of  mistress.  It  was  then 
that  the  real  mistress,  the  Torah,  resumed  her  sway, 
and  Philosophy  became  her  handmaid.  But  the  lat¬ 
ter  sought  to  flee  from  her  rule  into  the  wilderness, 
where  the  angels  found  her  at  the  well.  Thus  Phi¬ 
losophy  essayed  to  separate  herself  from  Revelation, 
and  presumed  to  water  the  desert  of  mankind  with 
mere  human  wisdom,  water  from  her  well ;  but  the 
angels  taught  her  that  it  were  better  for  her  to  be  a 
servant  in  Sarah’s  house  [the  Torah]  than  a  mistress 
in  the  desert.”  Arama’s  deduction  that  philosophy, 
is  the  handmaid  of  theology  is  thus  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  vieAv  of  Maimonides  and  his  successors. 

Next  to  Arama,  mention  may  be  made  of  Judah 
Moscato,  the  first  darshan  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  make  extensive  use  of  allegorism.  In 
the  Biblical  prescription  for  the  Nazarite,  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  intimation  that  man  must  renounce  the 
world  and  its  enjoyments,  until  his  hair,  typifying 
his  connection  with  the  spiritual,  lias  grown  to  such 
extent  that  he  can  enjoy  the  world  without  danger 
(“Nefuzot  Yehudah,”  horn.  15).  In  connection  with 
this  mention  may  be  made  of  Don  Isaac  Array  anel, 
whose  allegorism  closely  resembles  that  of  the  dar- 
shanim.  He,  too,  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Zoliar’s 
justification  of  allegorism  and  its  distinction  of  gar¬ 
ment,  body,  and  soul  in  the  Torah.  Being  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  both  Maimonides  and  the  Cabala  it  is  not 
seldom  that  he  gives  to  a  Biblical  passage  two 
interpretations,  one  philosophical  and  one  cabalistic. 
Thus  Adam  is  the  type  of  Israel,  the  true  man,  into 
whom  God  breathed  His  spirit,  the  holy  law.  He 
placed  him  in  Paradise,  the  Holy  Land,  where  were 
the  tree  of  life  (the  teachings  of  the  Law  and 
prophecy)  and  also  the  tree  of  knowledge  (heathen¬ 
ism).  And  thereupon  a  philosophical  interpretation 
follows,  based  principally  upon  Maimonides  and 
Gersonides  (“Commentary  on  Gen.”  iii.  22,  ed.  Am¬ 
sterdam,  845). 


Of  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  Pauline  and 
Deutero -Pauline  are  especially  full  of  Allegorical 
Interpretation,  in  which  the  two  ele- 
In  the  New  ments  of  Palestinian  and  Hellenic  Ju- 
Testament.  daism  are  both  conspicuous.  Paul’s 
allegorism  is  typological  and  betrays 
its  Pharisaic  origin.  Thus  it  can  not  be  said  to  be 
due  to  Alexandrian,  still  less  to  Philonic,  influence, 
when  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  ix.  9,  10,  says,  “  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?  ”  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  “  or  altogether  for 
our  sakes.”  This  is  simply  a  modification  of  the 
old  Halakah  quoted  above,  which  applies  this  law 
to  explain  that  a  woman  may  not  be  forced  into  an 
unsuitable  levirate  marriage,  because  she  herself  is 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  promise  of  happiness  in  re¬ 
turn  for  her  share  in  the  bond  of  wedlock.  So,  too, 
his  well-known  allegorization  of  Sarah  and  Iiagar 
(Gal.  iv.  21-81)  is  fundamentally  only  a  typological 
presentation  of  the  Palestinian  teaching,  “  Thouwilt 
find  no  freeman  but  him  who  is  occupied  in  learning 
Torah  ”  (Ab.  vi.  2).  Paul  is  not  even  original  in  his 
types,  for  the  oldest  Haggadah  represents  the  conflict 
between  Islimael,  the  son  of  the  maid,  and  Isaac,  the 
son  of  the  mistress,  as  a  spiritual  one  (Sifre,  Deut. 

*  xxxi.).  Alexandrian  influence  is  first  discernible  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whereas 
Epistle  to  Palestinian  allegorism  is  suggested  in 
the  the  interpretation  of  the  ark  of  Noah 
Hebrews,  as  representing  the  rite  of  baptism,  in 
I  Peter,  iii.  20 ;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxxi. 
9.  Alexandrian  influence  is  shown  in  Hebrews  by 
the  general  tendency  throughout  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dividual  instances.  Paul  never  detracts  from  the  his¬ 
torical  reality  of  the  narratives  he  allegorizes,  but  the 
Hebrews  became  the  model  for  Alexandrian  ingenu¬ 
ity  by  which  Israel’s  history  and  legal  enactments 
were  construed  as  being  in  reality  intimations  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  concealing  the  spirit  in  the  letter, 
and  reducing  the  essentials  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
mere  shadows.  This  tendency  is  clearest  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John,  the  author  of  which  makes  most  use 
of  Old  Testament  illustrations ;  the  serpent  upon  a 
pole  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  8)  becomes  Jesus 
upon  the  cross  (John,  iii.  14).  Jesus  is  the  manna  in 
the  desert,  the  bread  of  life  (ibid.  vi.  81,  49). 

This  pushing  of  the  allegorization  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  would  deprive  it  of  all 
its  independent  life  and  character,  or 
The  make  of  i  t  a  vague  and  feeble  prophecy 

Apostolic  of  the  future,  found  favor  among  the 
Fathers.  Apostolic  Fathers.  Prominent  among 
these  for  his  allegorization  was  Bar¬ 
nabas  (about  the  year  100),  who,  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  rabbinical  and  even  halakic  doctrine,  aspired  to 
show  that  the  Jews  did  not  themselves  understand 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  enactment  of  the 
scapegoat  is  typically  applied  to  Jesus,  who  carried 
the  sins  of  his  crucifiers;  the  goat’s  flesh  was  de¬ 
voured  raw  and  with  vinegar — an  old  Palestinian  tra¬ 
dition — because  Jesus’  flesh  was  also  moistened  with 
gall  and  vinegar.  The  boys  who  sprinkle  the  water 
of  purification  are  the  apostles;  they  are  three  in 
number,  in  commemoration  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  These  and  other  allusions  make  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  Barnabas  depended  upon  Palestinian 
sources  rather  than  upon  Philonic,  as  Siegfried  would 
maintain  (“  Philo  von  Alexandrien,”  p.  881). 

While  Barnabas  exhibits  a  not  insignificant  Hel¬ 
lenic  bias,  his  methods  were  applied  by  Gnostics 
to  the  Newr  Testament  writings.  Although  they  dis¬ 
claimed  any  depreciation  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  became  the  chief  exponents 
in  their  time  of  that  Alexandrian  allegorism  which 
made  of  the  Biblical  narrative  nothing  else  than  an 
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account  of  the  emancipation  of  reason  from  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  passion.  The  Gnostics  developed  this 
theme  with  the  modification  that  they  detected  this 
conflict  between  mind  and  matter,  between  reason 
and  sense,  in  the  New  Testament  in  place  of  the 
Old.  A  different  tendency  was  conspicuous  among 
the  older  apologists  of  Christianity,  who  allegorized 
away  the  Old  Testament,  but  regarded  the  New  as 
absolutely  historical.  Justin  Martyr  is  one  of  them, 
who  ridicules  the  artificialities  of  Jewish  exegesis 
(“Dialogus  cum  Try  phone,”  113,  340), 
Gnosticism,  but  whose  own  allegorization  of  Old 
Testament  passages  is  thoroughly  Jew¬ 
ish,  Palestinian  as  well  as  Alexandrian.  Thus  lie 
says  Noah  was  saved  by  wood  and  water,  showing 
that  Christians  are  delivered  from  sin  likewise  by  the 
cross  and  by  baptism  {l.c.  138).  In  effect  he  trans¬ 
forms  the  whole  Old  Testament  into  a  typology  of 
Jesus  and  Christianity,  so  that  Trvphon  very  perti¬ 
nently  remarks  that  God’s  word  was  holy  indeed, 
Put  that  Justin’s  interpretations  were  very  arbi¬ 
trary.  With  the  gradual  development  of  the  Catholic 
Church  out  of  Jewish  primitive  Christianity  and 
Greek  Gnosticism,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
the  Old  Testament  was  modified  too,  as  is  shown  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  more  strongly  yet  by  his 
disciple  Origen.  The  former  is  the  first  Church  father 
to  revert  to  Philo’s  methods  of  allegorism,  distin- 
o-uishing  between  the  body  (literal  word)  and  spirit 
^Allegorical  Interpretation)  of  Scripture.  lie  finds 
allegorical  meaning  in  both  prophetical  and  legisla¬ 
tive  portions;  he  adopts  Philo’s  allegorical  rules 
and  many  of  his  individual  interpretations.  Nor  does 
he  fail  to  originate  some  expositions  himself.  Thus 
the  unclean  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  but  are  of 
undivided  hoof,  are  the  Jews;  heretics  are  those  of 
divided  hoof  but  who  chew  not  the  cud ;  while  those 
who  possess  neither  characteristic  are  the  heathens 
(“  Stromata,  ”  v.  52,  vii.  109).  Origen’s  intimacy  with 
Palestinians  prevented  him  from  falling  into  such  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  Alexandrian  tendency  as  marked 
lnsWcher  Clement,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  his¬ 
torical  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
evident.  But  the  conflict  in  Origen,  so  apparent  in 
his  Christologv,  between  speculative  Gnosticism  and 
the  historical  conception  of  Scripture,  prevented  any 
rational  and  consistent  view  of  Scripture.  He,  too,* 
must  be  made  responsible  for  the  gross  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  Christian  allegorists  lasting  down  to  modern 
times;  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  all 
borrowed  their  allegorizing  method  from  Origen. 
who  likewise  originated  the  doctrine  of  the  threefold 
meaning  of  Scripture,  the  literal,  moral,  and  mystical 
(“  De  Principiis,”  iv.  8,  11, 14).  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  his  manner :  The  narrative  of 
Rebecca  at  the  well  is  to  teach  us  that  we  must  daily 
resort  to  the  well  of  Scripture  in  order  to  find  Jesus. 
Pharaoh  slew  the  boy-cliildren  and  preserved  the 
girls  alive,  to  show  that  he  who  follows  pleasure  kills 
his  rational  sense  (masculine)  and  preserves  the  fem¬ 
inine  (the  sensual  passions).  Origen ’s  allegorism  was 
thus  a  triumph  for  Je  wish  Alcxandrianism  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Church,  but  Palestinian  allegorism 
likewise  celebrated  its  own  victory  in 
Antiochian  the  Church  of  Antioch.  The  basic  prin- 
School.  ciple  of  Jewish  typology,  “  Met1  ascii  abot 

si-man  le-banim  ”  (the  lives  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs  prefigured  the  lives  of  their  descendants),  be¬ 
came  the  motto  of  the  Antioch  school.  Apliraates 
makes  diligent  use  of  this  typology,  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  do  so  in  even  greater  degree ;  with  them  the  aim 
of  this  typology  is  not  always  Messianic,  and  not  even 
Christoiogical.  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  re¬ 
gards  Jacob’s  anointing  of  the  stone  (Gen.  xxviii. 


18)  as  a  type  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle,  just  as  the  Midrash  does  (“Nice- 
phori  Catena,”  ad  locum). 
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L.  G. 

ALLEGORY  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT : 

Allegory  is  a  sustained  description  or  narration, 
treating  directly  of  one  subject,  but  intended  as 
an  exposition  of  another,  the  latter  having  a  more 
spiritual  nature  than  the  former,  yet  bearing  some 
perceptible  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  a  comparison 
between  two  different  groups  of  ideas  on  the  basis  of 
something  possessed  in  common.  It  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  illustration  or  inculcation  of  a  higher  truth. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  allegory  with  its  kindred 
didactic  forms  is  comprised  under  the  Hokmah 
(Wisdom),  literature  under  the  two  terms  mashed 
^an d  liiclah  ,TPn  (Ezek.  xvii.  2;  compare  xxiv. 
3;  Dan.  viii.  23).  Mashed ,  now  specifically  maxim, 
or  gnome,  primarily  denoted  a  comparison  or  simile. 
Under  this  older  meaning,  it  was  generally  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint  by  ^ -apapo/Jj  (parable).  Originally, 
it  was  doubtless  didactic  in  purpose,  and  derived  a 
maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life  from  the  comparison 
of  two  apparently  dissimilar  objects.  Later  it  was 
applied  to  any  sententious  or  pointed  saying,  and 
even  to  obscure  prophetic  utterances,  since  these,  too, 
aimed  to  instruct  and  usually  employed  comparison 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3;  compare  Isa.  xiv.  4; 
Micah,  ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6).  Hidali,  properly  a  riddle, 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  figurative  and  significant 
speech  (Judges,  xiv.  14;  I  Kings,  x.  1;  compare  Ps. 
xlix.  5;  lxxviii.  2). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  difference 
between  allegory,  parable,  and  fable.  The  parable 
and  the  fable  may  be  considered  species  of  the  alle¬ 
gory,  for,  like  it,  they  represent  their  subject  in  an 
image  or  in  a  complete  figurative  narration  or  de¬ 
scription.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  fable  is 
that  it  employs  for  the  vehicle  of  its  expression  the 
improbable,  even  the  impossible  —  such  as  reason 
and  speech  in  animals  and  plants  —  and  that  its  les¬ 
son  is  confined  to  practical  worldly  expediency. 
It  derives  a  truth,  to  be  applied  to  one  sphere  of 
thought,  by  displaying  that  truth  as  manifest  in  a 
different  but  comparable  sphere.  An  example  is 
furnished  by  the  more  elaborate  of  the 
Fable.  two  fables  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
of  the  trees  choosing  a  king.  The 
valuable  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine  refuse 
to  be  king  over  the  trees,  but  the  worthless  bramble 
accepts  (Judges,  ix.  8-16).  The  truth  derived  is  to  be 
applied  to  Abimelecli  and  the  men  of  Shechem  who 
choose  him  king.  Like  the  bramble,  Abimelecli  is 
worthless,  and  would  serve  only  to  set  “fire  to  the 
other  trees,”  that,  is,  would  bring  only  disaster  to 
the  men  of  Shechem.  The  second  fable  (II  Kings, 
xiv  9-10)  is  more  like  a  proverb.  King  Amaziah 
of  Judah  challenges  King  Jehoash  of  Israel,  and 
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receives  for  answer  a  comparison  of  himself  to  the 
weak  thistle  that  woos  the  daughter  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  trodden  down  by  the  wild  beast.  The  simili¬ 
tude  between  Amaziah  and  the  thistle  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  is  weak  and  is  punished  for  presumption ; 
here  the  resemblance  ends. 

In  the  parable  and  allegory  an  actual  basis  of  re¬ 
semblance  and  actual  points  of  contact  exist  between 
the  primary  subject  and  the  analogous  subject  with 
which  it  is  compared.  Thus,  each  subject  may  serve 
as  a  figure  for  the  other.  In  the  parable  the  author 
himself  indicates  the  analogy  by  placing  interpreta¬ 
tion  next  to  image;  but  in  the  allegory,  judgment 
is  not  expressed.  An  index  to  the  meaning  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  hearer 
and  speaker,  and  by  the  individual  figures  of  the 
image  which,  as  it  were,  form  a  veil  through  and 
beyond  which  the  mind  sees  the  real  object.  The 
interpretations  are  given,  for  instance,  in  the  most 
finished  parable  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  v.  1),  in 
the  parable  of  the  vine  (Ezek.  xv.),  and  in  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  poor  man  bereft  of  his  ewe  lamb  by  the 
rich  man  (II  Sam.  xii.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
eightieth  Psalm,  the  reference  of  the  vine  to  Israel 
(compare  Isa.  v.)  is  not  definitely  indicated,  but 
only  understood  from  the  connection.  In  Jer. 

ii.  21  the  same  thought  is  expressed 

Parable  as  in  Isa.  v.  and  Ps.  Ixxx.,  but  here  it 
and  is  in  metaphoric  form.  In  the  New 
Allegory.  Testament  (John,  x.),  Jesus’  compar¬ 
ison  of  himself  to  a  vine  is  also  a  met¬ 
aphor,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  and  often  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  mixed  allegory.  Still  more  ex¬ 
tended  are  the  metaphors  in  Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii. 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  allegorical  imagery  is  the 
representation  of  the  king  of  Babylon  as  an  eagle, 
and  the  house  of  David  as  a  cedar  (Ezek.  xvii! 
2-10) ;  but  since  the  interpretation  follows  it  is  not 
strictly  an  allegory,  and  metaphors  similar  to  it  in 
character  are  given  in  Ezekiel  (xix.  1-9 ;  xxx.  2-17). 
The  comparison  of  Jerusalem  to  a  caldron  (Ezek. 
xxiv.  3-6)  is  a  parable  rather  than  an  allegory,  and 
the  allegorical  description  of  old  age  (Eccl.  xii.  2-6), 
in  its  individual  figures,  is  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  enigma. 
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ALLEGRI,  ABRAHAM :  A  contemporary 
of  Moses  Benveniste ;  lived  at  Constantinople  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  “  Sefer  ha-Mizwot  ”  of  Maimoni- 
des,  in  which  he  defended  him  against  the  attacks 
of  Nahmanides.  He  published  this  work  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  1652,  under  the  title  “Leb  Sameali  ” 
(A  Gladsome  Heart)— referring  thereby  to  his  own 
name,  Allegri.  L  nder  the  same  title  a  number  of  his 
responsa  were  published  in  Salonica,  1793. 
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ALLEM  ANN  O,  JOHAN  AN:  Acabalistwlio 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  born  in  Constantinople.  He  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  became  distinguished  there  as  the  teacher  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  “  the  Italian  prodigy,  ”  in  Hebrew 
and  the  Cabala,  thus  contributing  toward  the  spread 


of  Jewish  mysticism  among  the  Christian  human¬ 
ists  (see  Cabalists,  Christian).  Allemanno’s  wri¬ 
tings  show  great  versatility  and  attainments.  In  his 
eliief  work,  “  Hesliek  Slielomoli”  (The  Delight  of 
Solomon),  he  evinces  a  certain  philosophic  acumen 
as  well  as  a  wide  acquaintance  with  both  the  Arabic 
and  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  introduction  to 
this  work  is  a  discourse  on  the  artistic  and  intellec¬ 
tual  attainments  of  the  human  race,  all  of  which  are 
combined  in  King  Solomon,  whom  the  author  places 
above  Plato  and  his  fellows  (compare  “Slia'ar  ha- 
Heshek,”  pp.  3-7).  Excerpts  from  the  introduction 
were  published,  with  additions  by  Jacob  Baruch  b. 
Moses  Hayyim,  at  Leghorn  in  1790.  Allemanno 
also  wrote:  “  ‘Ene  ha-‘Edah  ”  (The  Eyes  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation),  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Torah 
(compare  Gedaliali  ibn  Yahya’s  “  Slialshelet  lia-Kab- 
balah,”  ed.  Warsaw,  1889,  p.  86);  “  Hayye  Olam  ” 
(Eternal  Life),  a  treatise  on  immortality;  “Likku- 
tim  Collectanea,”  a  volume  of  about  two  hundred 
pages,  containing  stray  thoughts,  aphorisms,  note¬ 
worthy  quotations  from  rare  authors,  and  exegetical 
remarks. 
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II.  G.  E. 

ALLEN,  JOHN  :  English  dissenting  minister, 
educator,  and  author ;  born  at  Truro  in  1771  and  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  city  of  his  birth  by  Dr.  Cardue.  He 
conducted  a  private  school  at  Hackney,  near  London, 
for  thirty  years,  and  died  at  that  suburb  on  June  17, 
1839.  He  is  best  known  by  his  “Modern  Judaism; 
or  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Traditions,  Rites, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Times  ”  (Lon¬ 
don,  1816) ;  that  is,  since  the  common  era.  This  work 
has  been  commended  by  no  less  an  authority  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  than  Edward  Bickersteth,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  divine,  for  its  “useful  information.”  William 
Orme,  a  conteinporaiy,  characterized  it  as  “  the  best 
work  on  modern  J udaism  in  the  English  language  ” ; 
and  Thomas  Harwell  Horne,  an  English  bibliog¬ 
rapher,  referring  to  it  said:  “In  this  well-executed 
volume  the  various  traditions  received  and  adopted 
by  modern  Jews,  that  is,  by  those  who  lived  in,  and 
subsequent  to,  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  fully  and 
perspicuously  treated.  ”  The  book  was  reprinted  in 
1830.  Allen  also  published  other  works,  including 
an  excellent  translation  of  Calvin’s  “Institutes” 
(1815;  2d  ed.,  1838). 

Bibliography  :  Leslie  Stephen,  Diet,  of  National  Biogra¬ 
phy ,  s.v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  Literature ,  s.v. 

F .  II.  Y. 

ALLENSTEIN  :  Town  in  the  district  of  Konigs- 
berg,  eastern  Prussia..  The  small  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  there  was  established  Feb.  25, 1862.  Before  that 
date  there  were  only  a  few  families  in  the  town, 
and  they  rented  a  room  for  divine  services.  The 
community  possessed  a  cemetery,  in  which  the  oldest 
tombstone  is  dated  1872.  The  synagogue  was  built 
in  1877 ;  and  a  rabbi,  Dr.  Olitzki,  was  appointed  in 
1892.  The  following  societies  have  also  been  or¬ 
ganized:  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick  and  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  (Ilebra  Kaddislia);  Women’s  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Yagrancv ;  Jew¬ 
ish  Historical  and  Literary  Society.  In  1880  Alien- 
stein  contained  forty  Jewish  families.  In  1900  there 
were  one  hundred  families,  or  about  450  souls. 

If.  Y. 

ALLGEMEINE  ZEITUNG  DES  JUDEN- 
THUMS  :  A  German  journal  devoted  to  Jewish  in¬ 
terests;  founded  in  1837  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Philippson 
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(1811-89);  published  first  in  Leipsic  and  later  in 
Berlin.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  there  had  been 
several  Jewish  journals  inexistence:  “ Sulamith,” 

« Jedidja  ”  Geiger’s  “  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitsclirift 
f  hr  Judisclie  Theologie,  ”  and  Dr.  Honingliaus’  “  Uni- 
versal-Kirclienzeitung,  ”  which  admitted  J ewish  con¬ 
tributors.  Philippson  felt  that  these  did  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  times.  He  determined  to  found  a 
journal  for  the  intelligent  laity— one  that  should  not 
only  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews’  past  his¬ 
tory  but  should  also  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews  of 
his  day.  The  first  number  of  his  paper  appeared  May 
2  1837  and  was  published  by  Baumgartner  in  Leip¬ 
sic  with  the  subtitle  “  Unparteiisches  Organ  fur  Alles 
Jiidische  Interesse  in  Betreff  von  Politik,  Religion, 
Literatur,  Gescliichte,  Sprachkunde,  und  Belletns- 
tik”  (Impartial  Organ  for  All  Matters  of  Jewish 
Interest  Pertaining  to  Politics,  Religion,  Literature, 
History,  Philology,  and  Belles-lettres). 

During  the  first  two  years  three  numbers  a  week 
appeared;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  a  supplement 
was  published  three  times  a  month,  devoted  to  lit¬ 
erature  and  homiletics.  In  1839  the  journal  be¬ 
came  a  weekly.  The  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ”  lias 
never  received  a  subsidy  from  any  Jewish  body.  In 
1848,  when  the  publication  of  nearly  all  other  Jew¬ 
ish  journals  was  interrupted,  the  ‘‘ Allgemeine  Zeit¬ 
ung  ”  braved  the  storm  and  spoke  out  plainly  m 
the" political  turmoil.  After  1853  a  supplement  was 
published  regularlv,  entitled  “  Jiidisches  Yolksblatt 
zur  Belelirung  und  Unterhaltung  auf  J iidischem  Ge- 
bietc ( A  Popular  Jewish  Journal  for  Instruction  and  j 
Entertainment  on  Jewish  Subjects).  On  the  death  | 
of  Philippson,  Gustav  Ivarpeles  became  editor.  The 
journal  is  now  published  in  Berlin  by  Rudolf  Mosse. 
Its  first  issue  under  Ivarpeles’  editorship  appeared 
Feb.  9,  1890.  The  outward  appearance  has  been 
changed  so  that  the  literary  part,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  paper,  is  now  separated  from  the  part  con¬ 
taining  the  news.  The  latter  is  paged  separately,  and 
bears  the  title  “  Der  Gemeindebote. 55 

From  the  outset  the  “Allgemeine  Zeitung  met 
with  success.  A  few  weeks  after  the  issue  of  its 
first  number  a  society  of  students  in  Leyden  (Hol¬ 
land)  was  formed  to  aid  its  circulation.  <  Even  in 
Poland  it  obtained  several  hundred  subscribers;  and 
within  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  Philippson  felt  justly  confident  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  success.  The  journal  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  cultured  Jewish  circles  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
Judaism  in  general— more  especially  in  Germany, 
where  it  became  a  distinct  factor  in  the  evolution  ot 
Judaism.  To  its  influence  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
the  establishment  of  a  rabbinical  seminary  (Lehr- 
ansi  alt  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  in 
Berlin)  and  of  a  Jewish  Publication  Society  (Institut 
zur  Forderung  der  Israelitisclien  Literatur),  as  well 
as  the  calling  together  of  a  Jewish  synod  (Leipsic, 
1869).  .  .  .. 

Philippson’ s  chief  aim  was  the  civil  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  He  carried  on  the  fight  for  that  cause 
begun  by  Gabriel  Riesser  and  others.  But  the  paper 
gained  further  importance  in  connection  with  the 
inner  communal  and  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  since 
it  devoted  attention  to  the  organization  of  religious 
instruction,  to  the  form  of  worship  in  the  synagogue, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  Jewish  learning  in  all  its 
branches.  Jost,  who  in  his  “Neuere  Gescliichte  dei 
Israeliten  ”  (iii.  149—156),  devoted  a  whole  cliaptei  to 
the  “Allgemeine  Zeitung,”  said  “that  it  became 
epoch-making  in  Jewish  history  by  attempting  foi 
the  first  time  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  life  and 
■conditions  of  the  Jews.” 


During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  paper 
had  among  its  collaborators  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  Gabriel 
Riesser,  E.  Carmoly,  J.  L.  Saalschiitz,  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  Leopold  Zunz,  Leopold  Dukes,  Julius  Fiirst, 
Leopold  Low,  Franz  Delitzscli,  Adolph  Jellinek, 
Abraham  Geiger,  and  I.  M.  Jost.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Phoebus  Philippson,  brother  of  Ludwig, 
contributed  in  the  first  year  a  series  of  eleven  articles 
under  the  title  “Ideas  for  an  Encyclopedia  and  a 
Methodology  of  Jewish  Theology.” 
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ALLGEMEINES  ARCHIV  DES  JTJDEN- 
THTJMS  :  A  monthly  publication,  devoted,  as  its 
title  indicates,  to  the  general  history  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  founded  and  edited  by  Jeremiah  (Jerome) 
Heinemann,  who,  prior  to  its  publication  in  Berlin 
in  1839,  had  edited  an  annual  entitled  “  Jedidiah. 
From  the  date  of  its  first  issue  it  appeared  irregu¬ 
larly  until  1844,  when  it  had  reached  the  middle  of 
its  third  volume  and  its  publication  ceased  (Winter 
and  Wiinsche,  “Jiidische  Literatur,”  iii.  861).  ^ 

ALLIANCE  ISRAELITE  TJNIVER- 
SELLE  :  A  society  founded  in  1860  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  Jews  in  general,  but 
mainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
established  by  six  Jews  of  Paris  (France):  Aristide 
Astruc,  afterward  chief  rabbi  of  Belgium;  Isidore 
Calien,  editor  of  the  “Archives  Israelites”;  Jules 
Carvallo,  civil  engineer;  Narcisse  Leven,  lawyer; 
Professor  Eugene  Manuel,  and  Charles  Netter,  mer¬ 
chant  (died  1882)— all  men  of  good  standing,  but  at 
that  time  not  particularly  prominent  in  the  Pans 
community.  Repeated  attacks  upon  the  Jews  by 
fanatical  sects  of  various  denominations  had  long 
made  it  apparent  that  something  should  be  done  on 
an  organized  scale.  The  assassination  of  Father 
Thomas  at  Damascus,  in  1840,  had  given  rise  to  an 
accusation  of  ritual  murder  against  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  together  with  Adolphe 
Cremieux,  a  lawyer,  and  Solomon  Munk,  the  eminent 
y  Orientalist,  proceeded  at  once  to  Egypt  to  intercede 
with  Meliemet  Ali  and  to  defend  the  accused.  This 
event  brought  forcibly  to  light  the  necessity  foi  a 
central  organization  that  should  undertake  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  oppressed  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  world;  and  the  Jewish  journals  of  German}’  and 
France  made  earnest  appeals  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  institution.  Owing,  however,  to  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  perseverance,  their  utterances  remained 
without  any  practical  issue  for  twenty  years. 

A  crime  perpetrated  in  the  Papal  States  in  18o8, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  papal  government, 
aroused  world-wide  indignation.  A  child,  Edgar 
Mortara,  was  torn  from  his  Jewish  parents  and  forci- 
bly  baptized.  This  outrage  against  religious  liberty 
contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  for  organized  protection ;  and,  as  a  result,  two 
years  later  the  Alliance  Israelite  TJniverselle  came 
into  existence,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above-named 
public-spirited  Jews  of  Paris.  . 

In  an  “Appeal  ”  addressed  to  the  public  in  De¬ 
cember,  1860,  the  task  which  the  new  society  was 
about  to  assume  is  stated  as  follows : 


“To  defend  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  name  whenever  it  is  at¬ 
tacked  ;  to  encourage,  by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  the  pursuit 
of  useful  handicrafts ;  to  combat,  where  necessary,  the  ignorance 
and  vice  engendered  by  oppression ;  to  work,  by  the  poverofper- 
suasion  and  by  all  the  moral  influences  at  our  command,  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  brethren  who  still  suffer  under  the  burden 
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of  exceptional  legislation :  to  hasten  and  solidify  complete  en¬ 
franchisement  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of 
our  brethren such,  in  its  chief  aspects,  is  the  work  to  which 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  hereby  consecrates  itself.” 

This  program  is  definitely  formulated  in  Article  I. 
of  the  statutes : — 

Program.  .  “  The  societ}^  of  the  Alliance  Israel- 

u  ite  Universelle  has  for  its  aims: 

(d)  To  work  everywhere  for  the  emancipation 
and  moral  progress  of  the  Jews. 

“(£)  To  give  effectual  support  to  those  who  are 
suffering  persecution  because  they  are  Jews. 

“(d)  To  encourage  all  publications  calculated  to 
promote  these  ends.  ” 

To  this  program  the  Alliance  has  steadfastly  and 
faithfully  adhered.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
founders  had  a  very  practical  conception  of  their 
undertaking.  Disregarding  any  project  which 
might  cause  dissension,  they  limited  their  field  of 
activity  to  such  questions  only  as  to  which  there 
could  be  no  divergence  of  opinion  among  tlie  Jews 
It  was  m  this  spirit  that  they  declared  at  the  outset 
that  all  political  questions  should  be  excluded,  and 
that  the  Alliance  would  take  no  account  of  either  the 
political  convictions  of  its  members  or  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions.  It  recognized  neither  Orthodox  nor 
Libei al,  neither  Conservative  nor  Reformer  as  such* 
it  desired  to  stand  upon  the  one  platform  of  the  de¬ 
fense  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Jews,  exclusive  of 
all  political  or  theological  distinctions. 

From  the  beginning  the  Alliance  numbered  many 
Protestants  among  its  friends,  clergymen  as  well  as 
laymen.  Dr.  Petavel  of  Neuchatel 
and  his  sons,  who  at  once  sent  their 
Struggles,  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
infant  society,  deserve  particular  men¬ 
tion.  Among  other  Christian  subscribers,  Alexandre 

r ;  the  younger,  and  Jules  Simon,  must  be  men- 

tioned  f  tiicry  remained  raltliful  acllierents  until  tlielr 
death. 

The  Alliance  encountered  obstinate  opposition 
among  the  timorous,  among  those  who  hated  action 
and  among  those  who  thought  that  evil  could  be  cured 
by  ignoring  it.  There  were  distinguished  men  in 
Jewry,  too,  "who  combated  the  project — writers  and 
rabbis  wiio  sought  to  hinder  the  foundation  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Jewish  journals  of  1860  and  1861  are  full 
ot  vigorous  polemics  on  the  subject;;  but  time,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  experience  have  quieted  the  opposition.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  very  little  diversity  of  opin- 
lon  m  the  Jewish  world  as  to  the  positive  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Alliance,  particularly  in  the  domains  of 
education  and  philanthropy. 

.  Until  1880  the  society  had  to  struggle  with  internal 
^f  iismns,  especially  after  the  Franco-German  war 
ot  lew  0-71.  Again  and  again,  both  at  general  meet¬ 
ings  and  at  other  gatherings  convened  by  the  Central 
Committee,  it  was  proposed  to  split  up  the  “  Universal 
Alliance  into  a  number  of  “National  Alliances  ” 

At  Berlin  in  1872  and  again  in  1879  this  idea  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  men  of  great  influence  among  the  Jews  of 

Germany.  Fortunately  they  failed  in  their  endeavors : 

a  division  would  have  greatly  weakened  the  Alliance ; 
and  the  scattered  fragments  would  have  been  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  durable  or  important.  What 
happened  in  England  and  in  Austria  should  be  con¬ 
vincing  in  this  regard.  In  1871  the  English  Jews 
created  m  London  an  institution  entitled  “  The  An  "-lo¬ 
de  wdsh  Association”  in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle.  This  association  has  for  the 
most  part  the  same  objects  as  the  Alliance.  It  has 
almost  daily  correspondence  with  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Paris  institution,  and  contributes  to  the 
Alliance  funds  for  the  support  of  certain  schools ;  but 


its  sphere  of  activity  can  not  well  extend  beyond  the 
British  empire,  and  it  would  he  difficult  for  it  to  un¬ 
dertake  work  throughout  the  world  or  to  approach  tie 
diplomatic  authorities  of  any  country  but  England 
The  Alliance  Israelite,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
its  universal  character,  is  active  everywhere  and  in 
all  directions ;  appeals  to  sovereigns  and  governments 
indiscriminately ;  and  founds  schools  where  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  in  German,  English,  French,  Turk¬ 
ish,  Arabic,  or  Russian.  Another  society,  “  Die  Israel- 
ltische  Allianz  zu  Wien”  (The Israelitish  Alliance  at 
Vienna),  was  formed  upon  the  same  model  in  1878 ;  but 
its  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to  Austria,  and  its  princi  ¬ 
pal  purpose  is  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  of  that  country. 

At  present  the  Central  Committee  is  composed  of  28 
members  living  in  Paris  and  89  outside  of  France.  Of 
the  latter  17  are  in  Germany,  1  in  Aus- 

Central  tria,  2  in  Hungary,  8  in  Holland,  1  in 
Committee.  London,  1  in  Switzerland,  1  in  Belgium, 

6  in  the  United  States,  4  in  Italy,  1  in 
Denmark,  1  in  Curacao,  and  1  in  Turkey.  French  com¬ 
munities  outside  of  Paris  are  not  represented  in  the 
Committee,  nor  are  those  of  Algeria  or  Tunis  Ac¬ 
cording  to  article  8  of  the  statutes,  the  Central’  Com¬ 
mittee  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  society,  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Article  9  provides  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  shall  hold  office  for 
nine  years ;  three  members  retiring  every  three  years 
all  being  eligible  for  reelection.  The  first  elections 
were  held  in  1862 ;  the  subsequent  ones  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates:  May 21,  I860;  May  8,  1868;  Oct.  20,  1872- 
March  19, 1876;  Feb.  11,  1888;  March  10,  1887*  Oct 
13,  1889;  Oct.  8,  1893.  Up  to  the  present  time  elec¬ 
tions  have  thus  been  held  almost  regularly.  In  1S79 
exceptional  circumstances  prevented  an  election.  In 
1897  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  members  of  the  Cen- 

5 '  supported  the  .grrea/fc  maj orft-y-  of 

local  committees,  decided  that  the  electoral  machin- 
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ery  should  not  he  employed  in  that  year,  and  that  it 
was  preferable  to  appoint  the  necessary  new  members 
of  the  Committee  by  the  vote  of  the  existing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board. 

The  society  is  managed  by  the  Central  Committee 
resident  in  Paris.  Non-resident  members  participate 
m  the  work,  but  indirectly.  They  receive  every  month 
notice  of  the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  and 
are  invited  to  send  in  their  opinions.  When  these 
questions  are  of  general  importance,  the  major  part 
of  them  communicate  their  views  in  writing,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  of  them  are  present  at  the  sessions  in 
Paris  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations.  The 
Central  Committee  was  presided  over  from  1860  to 
1863  by  L.  J.  Konigswarter ;  from  1863  to  1867  by 
Adolphe  Cremieux;  in  1867  by  Solomon  Munk.  At 
his  death,  the  post  remained  vacant  for  a  year  -  Cre¬ 
mieux  being  reelected  in  1868,  and  retaining  the  office 
until  his  death  in  1880.  Out  of  respect  to  him  it  was 
left  vacant  until  1882,  when  S.  II.  Goldschmidt  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  held  until  his  death 
on  Feb.  18, 1898.  From  this  date  the  presidency  has 
been  entrusted  to  Narcisse  L even,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Alliance,  its  general  secretary  from 
1868  to  1883,  and  its  vice-president  from  1883  to  1898. 

Article  13  of  the  statutes  provides  that  the  Central 
Committee  shall  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  at  least  once  a  year,  and  shall  present  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  society.  During  the 
fiist  3rears  of  its  existence  this  provision  was  regu- 
laily  observed ;  but  from  1874  general  meetings  have 
taken  place  only  on  March  14,  1S75;  Aug  12  1878 
and  May  16,  1881.  6 

The  Central  Committee  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
membei  s  of  the  Alliance  by  means  of  local  or 
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territorial  committees.  In  certain  countries,  notably 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  local  committees 
are  in  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Organiza-  Central  Committee.  In  Germany,  Hol- 
tion.  land,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  supervising 
the  local  committees,  there  are  terri- 
ritorial  committees,  whose  spheres  of  action  are  some¬ 
times  very  extensive ;  but  both  territorial  and  local 
committees,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are  restricted 
in  their  actions  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Central  Committee,  to  securing  new 
subscribers,  and  to  soliciting  and  collecting  dona¬ 
tions  and  assessments  for  the  society.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  the  executive  and  propagating  agents  ot  the 

institution.  ,  . 

During  its  whole  existence,  the  Alliance  has  had. 
as  chief  source  of  income  the  assessments  and  dona¬ 
tions  of  its  members ;  and  even  to-day  these  contri¬ 
butions  represent  an  important  portion  of  its  receipts. 
The  annual  dues  being  fixed  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  6  frs.  ($1.18),  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
subscriptions  not  exceeding  this  amount,  it  required 
nearly  22,000  subscribers  to  make  up  the  158,719  frs. 
derived  from  this  source  in  1898.  The  number  of 
members  increased  continuously  until  1884, >  when 
their  annual  contributions  amounted  to  220,000  Us. 
From  that  period,  this  income  has  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished  from  year  to  year ;  and  a  vigorous  effort  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  it.  There  are  many  causes 
for  this  falling  off:  Anti-Semitism  compels  great  sac¬ 
rifices  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere ;  many 
local  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  have  since 
been  established;  and  to  these  causes  must  be  added 
a  certain  false  shame  which  holds  many  aloof  from 
their  coreligionists. 

Since  its  organization  the  Alliance  lias  published  re¬ 
ports  or  “Bulletins”  upon  its  progress  and  upon  its 
work.  Beginning  with  the  appearance 
Publica-  or  tile  nrsti  “  Appeal-  In  l^vo,  | 

tions.  year  1862  these  “  Bulletins  ”  were  issued 

every  two  or  three  months.  They  con¬ 
tained  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Central  Committee,  information  on  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  various  lands,  a  description  of  all  the 
work  in  which  the  Alliance  was  participating  oi  m 
which  it  might  become  interested,  and,  finally,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  receipts  and  expenses.  From  1865  10  1898 
the  “  Bulletin  ”  was  published  semi-annually.  When 
the  society  had  grown  considerably  two  “Bulletins 
became  necessary.  Accordingly,  from  March  1898,  a 
monthly  “Bulletin  ”  has  been  issued,  designed  for  the 
committees,  for  the  principal  co  workers,  “and  for  all 
those  willing  to  pay  an  additional  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion.”  The  semi-annual  “  Bulletin  ”  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  monthly  issues  and  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures;  this  is  sent  to  all  subscribers.  In 
1887  it  was  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  monthly 
“  Bulletin,  ”  the  semi-annual  publication  might  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  an  annual  report  substituted.  The 
monthly  and  annual  “  Bulletins  ”  appear  in  I  rench 
and  in  German.  Some  issues  have  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  English,  Hebrew,  and  Hungarian.  In  lbbo, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  its 
existence,  the  Alliance  published  a  history  of  its 
work  from  its  inception.  This  history  has  been  ti  ans- 
lated  into  German,  English,  Arabic,  Dutch,  and  La- 
dino.  or  Judseo- Spanish ;  so  that  subscribers  of  nearly 
every  country  can  read  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  Alliance  had  hardly  been  established  when 
it  demonstrated  the  broad  spirit  animating  its 
founders  bv  opening  a  subscription  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Lebanon  who  were  being  persecuted  by  the 
Druses  and  dying  of  hunger.  Both  Cremieux  and 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  appealed  to  the  generosity  ol 


their  coreligionists  in  behalf  of  these  victims  of  Mus¬ 
sulman  fanaticism ;  and  a  provisional  committee  took 
up  their  initiative  and  contributed 
General  efficiently  to  the  mitigation  of  this- 
Activity,  undeserved  suffering.  About  the 
same  time  the  Alliance  endeavored  to- 
procure  the  restoration  to  liis  father  of  the  Jewish 
child  Edgar  Mortara.  * 

In  countries  where  liberty  of  conscience  and  equal 
rights  are  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  institu¬ 
tions,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Jews  have  enjoyed 
these  benefits  only  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1860, 
certain  Swiss  cantons  still  refused  foreign  Jews  the 
right  of  residence  and  the  right  to  hold  property ; 
the  canton  of  Aargau  denied  equal  civic  rights  to 
its  own  Jewish  citizens.  The  liberal  press  of  both 
France  and  Switzerland  energetically  seconded  the 
steps  undertaken  by  the  Alliance  to  remove  tlieso 
vestiges  of  medievalism.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  until  1867,  when  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  having  been  notified  by  the  Alliance  of 
the  continuance  of  this  unfair  treatment  of  citizens- 
of  Jewish  faith,  refused  to  renew  their  treaties  with 
Switzerland  unless  absolute  equality  were  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  Jews.  „  ,  ,  , 

The  activity  of  the  Alliance  thus  far  had  been  ot 
a  sporadic  nature  exerted  from  time  to  time  in  favor 
of  certain  bodies  of  Jews.  There  were  countries, 
however,  where  this  action  was  unremittingly  ex¬ 
ercised  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  where  it  still 
continues  at  the  present  day.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  countries  under  Christian  domination 
and  those  under  Mussulman  influence. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania  and  Servia 
called  for  the  action  of  the  Alliance  from  the  day  of 
its  foundation.  For  seventeen  years, 
Rumania,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the 
Alliance  had  worked  unceasingly  to- 

succor  tlie  nnliap  p  y  -Jews  o~fz  those  countries.  In 

1860  Rumania  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  civilization. 
The  French  press  especially  had  become  infatuated 
with  this  small  nation  of  Latin  race  and  language, 
which  declared  itself  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
purest  liberalism.  Jews  had  been  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  political  rights ;  they  were  consideied 
as  aliens,  although  a  great  majority  of  them  had  been 
born  in  the  country  and  had  never  belonged  to  any 
other  nationality.  The  members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Alliance,  several  of  whom  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Rumanian 
statesmen  in  Paris,  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
disposition  of  Rumania.  The  reigning  prince  him¬ 
self,  Alexander  John  (Cuza),  in  1864  received  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  committee  most  graciously,  and  re¬ 
quested  his  representative  at  Paris  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Alliance.  In  1866  Cre¬ 
mieux  went  to  Bucharest,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  government  officials.  Ministers  and  deputies  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  regard.  He  was- 
formally  conducted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  members  thronged  around  him  to  listen  to  his  elo¬ 
quent  words.  A  vote  was  just  then  being  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  which  contained  an 
article  according,  all  civil  and  political  rights  to  the 
Jews,  and  Cremieux  took  his  departure  from  Bucha¬ 
rest  with  the  conviction  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Scarcely 
had  he  left  the  city,  when  a  riot  broke  out  in  which 
the  synagogue  was  stormed  and  sacked.  This  was- 
the  first  step  in  a  policy  of  violence,  injustice,  and 
persecution  which  has  prevailed  ever  since.  _  It  was- 
followed  by  various  prohibitions  against  living  m 
villa o-es;  against  owning  houses,  lands,  or  vineyards- 
in  rural  districts ;  against  dealing  in  liquor ;  against 
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the  possession  of  municipal  rights,  or  the  exercise  of 
any  public  function ;  against  following  the  profession 
of  lawyer  or  pharmacist;  and  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Jews  on  the  railroads.  On  March  15,  1884, 
an  edict  prohibiting  peddling  was  promulgated,  and 
thereby  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  support. 

Dissatisfied  with  this,  the  Rumanians  then  invented 
a  still  more  efficient  method  of  harassing  their  Jew¬ 
ish  fellow  citizens.  Since  about  the  year  1894,  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  closed 
to  Jewish  children,  and  even  the  trades  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  likewise.  It  is  the  hardest  blow 
dealt  at  Rumanian  J ewrv,  and  one  which  it  feels 
most  keenly.  _  These  laws  have  caused  the  Alliance 
and  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  to  lend 
generous  support  to  Rumanian  Jewish  communities 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  special  schools. 
Such  restrictive  laws  on  education  are  more  deadly 
than  all  the  expulsions  and  all  the  riots  which  have 
stained  the  streets  of  Rumanian  towns  with  Jewish 
blood.  The  question  will  be  asked,  “  Was  the  Alli¬ 
ance  idle  during  these  odious  persecutions  ?  ”  It  was 
its  duty  to  proclaim  to  public  opinion  the  bad  faith 
and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  successive  Rumanian 
ministries ;  to  intercede  with  European  governments, 
especially  with  the  great  powers,  under  whose  guar¬ 
anty  Rumania  obtained  its  independence  in  1856. 
The  truth  was  not  sufficiently  known  either  to  the 
European  public  or  to  the  various  governments,  and 
therefore  had  to  be  proclaimed ;  this  was  the  espe¬ 
cial  function  of  the  Alliance,  and  it-  did  not  fail 
in  the  emergency.  Rumanian  agents  perverted  the 
facts,  and  represented  that  the  Jewish  expulsions 
were  hygienic  measures.  They  claimed  that  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws  were  directed  against  aliens  and  not 
against  Jews.  Friends  of  the  Alliance  and  of  truth 
interpellated  the  government  in  various  European 
parliaments  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Ruma¬ 
nian  government.  Irrefragable  statements  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Alliance  in  support  of  its  accusations 
against  the  Rumanian  government.  Certain  veiy 
grave  events  that  had  taken  place  atlsmaila  in  1872 
spurred  the  Alliance  to  still  greater  efforts.  Under 
its  auspices,  a  conference  was  held  at  Brussels 
Oct.  29  and  30,  1872,  of  delegates  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  and  the  United  States,  presided  over 
by  Cremieux.  It  was  decided  to  persevere  in  the 
struggle  and  meanwhile  to  assist  the  Rumanian  Jews 
in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  justice.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  in  Paris  Dec.  11,  1875,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  solemnly  demand  of  the  powers 
their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania 
The  memorial  prepared  by  this  conference  was  taken 
to  the  celebrated  diplomatic  congress  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  M.  Charles  Netter,  a  member  of  the  Central 
committee. 

The  failure  of  the  conference  of  Constantinople 
which  was  followed  by  the  war  between  Russia  and 

.  Turkey,  is  a  well-known  historical  fact. 
Berlin  The  congress  convened  at  Berlin  in  1878 

Congress,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  East  after  the 
1878.  close  of  the  war,  was  solicited  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  Rumanian  Jews. 
The  Alliance  was  represented  by  three  delegates  to 
the  congress,  Kann,  Netter,  and  Veneziani.  It  was 
a  solemn  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Alliance.  Its 
delegates  were  courteously  received  and  were  en¬ 
abled  to  lay  before  the  assembled  European  diplo¬ 
mats  a  full  statement  of  their  grievances  and  their 
demands.  France  took  the  initiative  and  proposed 
to  the  congress  that  in  Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bul¬ 
garia  “  differences  of  religious  belief  should  not  be 
considered  as  reason  for  disability  in  matters  per¬ 


taining  to  the  en j  oy ment  of  civil  and  political  rights  ” 
This  declaration  is  embodied  in  articles  5,  20,  35  and 
44  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  United  Europe  sanctioned 
the  equality  of  all  religions  before  the  law  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  episode  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Judaism.  But 
this  concession  was  made  practically  inoperative 
The  government  of  Rumania  deceived  Europe,  and 
evaded  the  treaty  under  pretense  of  modifying’  as  a 
matter  of  form  only,  an  article  of  the  constitution  • ■ 
with  the  result  that  Rumanian  Jews,  cxceptino'  a 
certain  privileged  number  among  them,  continue  to 
be  considered  by  the  law' as  “aliens”  in  a  country 
where  they  have  resided  for  almost  seven  centuries. 

In  Servia,  the  Alliance  met  with  no  fewer  diffi¬ 
culties  than  in.  Rumania,  but  the  result  lias  been 
different.  Servia  conforms  strictly  to 
Servia  and  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
Bulgaria.  lin.  There  are  no  restrictions  there 
upon  the  rights  of  Jews ;  their  eman¬ 
cipation  is  complete.  In  Bulgaria,  vdiicli  was  a 
Turkish  province  until  1878,  the  Alliance  has  like¬ 
wise  secured  full  emancipation.  In  that  country,  the 
Alliance,  in  addition  to  the  political  and  economic 
benefits  conferred,  has  added  schools,  vdiicli  will  be 
described  further  on  in  this  article. '  The  Jew's  of 
Bulgaria  possess  the  full  franchise.  Many  of  them 
are  members  of  the  various  elective  bodies.  They 
possess  full  equality,  and  their  relations  with  their 
Christian  fellow  citizens  are  satisfactory. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  between  I860  and 
1870,  Russia  regarded  the  activity  of  the  Alliance 
with  outspoken  approval,  and  came 
Russia.  near  requesting  its  cooperation  in  the 
elevation  of  her  Jewish  population. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  incident  at  Saratoff ,  wherein 
Jews  were  unjustly  condemned  as  having  slain  a 
Christian  child,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  favor  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Committee,  wiio  waited  upon  him  in  1862 
with  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  emperor  in  behalf 
of  the  condemned.  Again,  at  the  request  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  the  ambassador,  M.  de  Budberg,  consented  in 
1868  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  a  young  Jewish  girl 
who  was  baptized  in  Russia  against  the  will  of  her 
parents. 

The  first  time  the  Alliance  wras  called  upon  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  favor  of  the  Russian  Jews  was  in  1869. 
Famine  was  ravaging  Russian  Poland ;  the  number 
of  its  victims  wras  enormous.  The  Alliance  issued 
an  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  A  confer¬ 
ence  of  delegates  of  the  Alliance,  under  President 
Cremieux,  with  members  of  the  committees  of  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Konigsberg,  took  place  at  the  Prussian  capi¬ 
tal,  October,  1869.  It  was  decided  to  assist  a  certain 
number  of  Jew's  to  migrate  into  the  interior  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  convey  others  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
erect  at  Konigsberg  a  permanent  institution  for  the 
care  of  Russo-Polish  children.  This  program  was 
carried  out.  In  less  than  twro  years  eight  hundred 
emigrants  were  transported  to  America,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Board  of  Delegates  and  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  new'  homes.  "Three  hundred 
°fll*r?ns  were  cared  f°r  by  the  Jewish  communities 
of  France  and  Germany.  In  Konigsberg,  Posen, 
Memel,  and  Cologne,  trade-schools  for  Russian  chil¬ 
dren  were  established ;  that  of  Konigsberg  exists  to¬ 
day,  and  receives  a  considerable  subvention  from 
the  Alliance. 

In  the  great  persecutions  of  1881-82  the  horrors  of 
barbarism  were  reproduced.  From  Ekaterinoslav  to 
Wilna, bands  of  rioters  attacked  the  Jews.  The  scenes 
of  murder,  pillage,  and  incendiarism  which  Russia 
then  presented  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  throughout 
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Europe  and  America.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
and  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  meetings  were 
called  and  resolutions  passed  vigorously  denouncing 
the  assailants,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  and  com¬ 
miseration  sent  to  their  unhappy  victims.  But  the 
case  called  for  more  effective  action.  The  Alliance 
helped  with  large  donations;  it  organized  bureaus 
for  relief  and  methodically  directed  emigration  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States.  This  emigration,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  1881,  was  attended  with  good  results.  The 
jews  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  charge  thus 
laid  upon  their  shoulders  with  most  commendable 
generosity.  The  Board  of  Delegates,  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
of  New  York,  and  the  various  committees  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Boston,  and  many  other  places,  applied 
themselves  to  the  formidable  task  with  a  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  which  have  never  been  exceeded.  See 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty  thousand  poor  Russian  Jews  were  massed 
together  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  Two  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  journeyed  thither,  worked  for 
several  months,  sending  back  those  who  could  not 
support  themselves  in  America,  forwarding  young 
and  robust  men  to  the  United  States,  and  settling  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  those  who  could  not  be  so 
conveyed,  and  who  for  one  reason  or  another  could 
not  be  returned  to  Russia.  It  was  a  colossal  enter¬ 
prise  requiring  much  effort ;  but  the  Alliance  was 
actively  seconded  by  the  committees  in  London,  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  Berlin.  It  was  especially  due  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  munificence  of  the  American  Jews  that 
it  was  able  to  succeed  in  this  overwhelming  task. 
The  work  accomplished  in  1882  was  also  the  start¬ 
ing-point  for  that  spontaneous  emigration  from  Rus¬ 
sia  to  the  United  States  which  has  already  carried 
thither,  according  to  statistics  of  entry  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  a  population  of  over 
000,000  souls  (see  “  American  Jewish  Year  Book,” 
under  “Statistics,”  1899).  In  the  interior  of  Russia 
the  Alliance  has  always  exerted  itself  in  behalf  of 
those  Jewish  communities  that  are  subjected,  to 
misery  or  persecution;  helping  victims  of  expulsion, 
aiding  families  ruined  by  fire,  relieving  famine- 
stricken  farming  colonies,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  schools  and  poor  students — efforts  all  unfortu¬ 
nately  insufficient. 

In  Christian  countries  the  inferior  status  of  the 
Jews  is  almost  always  the  result  of  exceptional  leg¬ 
islation,  of  disabilities  decreed  by  the 
In  Moham-  law  or  by  the  will  of  the.  sovereign.  In 
medan  Mohammedan  countries  it  is  due  to  eco- 

Countries.  nomic  conditions,  to  the  customs  or  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  greed  of  officials  and  governmental  tyranny. 
It  must  be  noted  that  if  the  Jews  there  are  gener¬ 
ally  held  in  small  esteem,  the  Christians  are  equally 
contemned,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  latter  to 
appeal  to  the  Christian  powers,  to  prevent  their  ill- 
treatment  or  expulsion.  But  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  in  Mohammedan  countries  the  Christians  are 
most  hostile  to  the  Jews.  The  incident  of  Father 
Thomas  at  Damascus,  in  1840,  with  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  innocent  Jews,  and  hundreds  of  less 
important  occurrences,  show  that  the  Christians  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  predominates  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  are  possessed  of  a  violent  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  Jews.  While  the  Turk- 

Turkey.  isli  government  accords  fair  treatment 
to  its  Jews  as  such,  the  country  is  still 
in  such  a  semibarbarous  condition  that  cases  fre¬ 
quently  occur  of  outrage,  of  individual  or  collective 
violence,  of  private  revenge  or  brigandage,  as  well 
as  of  spoliation  by  greedy  or  cruel  functionaries. 
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Each  time  that  an  event  of  this  kind  has  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Alliance,  that  or¬ 
ganization  has  appealed  to  the  Turkish  government, 
and  in  every  instance  its  representations  have  been 
favorably  received. 

The  Jews  of  Turkey  have  always  been  a  consider¬ 
able  burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  Alliance.  As 
will  be  shown  further  on,  there  are  numerous  schools 
founded  and  supported  by  the  Alliance  throughout 
Turkey.  The  Alliance,  properly  considered,  is  not 
strictly  a  benevolent  society ;  but  when  any  disaster 
threatens  a  whole  population  or  at  least  a  large  com¬ 
munity,  it  can  not  remain  indifferent,  entrenching 
itself  behind  the  strict  letter  of  its  by-laws— even 
when  a  body  of  Je\vs  are  not  suffering,  “in  their 
quality  of  Jew's.”  Appeals  made  by  it  in  cases  of 
disaster  overtaking  a  district  or  an  important  com¬ 
munity  have  been  numerous,  but  have  always  met 
wTith  generous  responses.  In  Turkey,  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Alliance  has  been  frequently,  called 
for:  famine  in  Asia  Minor  in  1880;  conflagrations  at 
Constantinople  in  1874  and  again  in  1888 ;  and  the 
earthquake  at  Chio  in  1881.  In  1877,  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  a  large  subscription  was  opened  which 
afforded  opportunities  to  give  substantial  aid  to  those 
Turkish  Jews  wffio  had  fled  before  the  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  and  who  had  become  successively  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  marauding  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
soldiers. 

In  Egypt  the  Jew’s  have  no  need  of  assistance 
from  the  Alliance.  In  Abyssinia  there  exists  a  Jew¬ 
ish  population,  called  Falashas.  They 
Abyssinia,  are  scattered  among  tribes  who  follow 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  manual 
labor.  Their  number  is  reckoned  at  about  50,000, 
although  some  travelers  set  the  estimate  as  high  as 
200,000.  In  1867,  the  Alliance  sent  a  learned  Orient¬ 
alist,  Joseph  Halevy,  to  visit  them,  and  his  reports 
wTere  published  in  the  Alliance  “  Bulletin  ”  for  the  first 
half  of  1869.  The  Alliance  also  published  a  Falasha 
prayer-book  in  Ethiopic,  and  in  1900  prepared  a  new 
expedition  to  Abyssinia,  to  reopen  relations  with 
these  African  brethren. 

In  Tunis,  which  is  now  a  protectorate  of  France, 
the  Jews,  numbering  about  60,000,  live  in  absolute 
security.  They  labor  under  no  legal 

‘Tunis.  disqualifications  or  social  inequalities. 

But  for  many  years  the  Alliance  had  to 
combat  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  bey, 
and  sometimes  even  governmental  anarchy,  as  shown 
in  the  abduction  of  young  girls  and  in  unpunished 
murders  of  Jew’s  upon  the  highways  and  even  in 
cities.  By  means  of  complaints  and  appeals,  the  Al¬ 
liance  has  usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ener¬ 
getic  intervention  of  the  consuls  of  the  great  powers 
and  in  putting  an  end  to  these  crimes.  See  also 
Turns. 

In  Morocco  and  in  Persia,  conditions  are  still  very 
precarious.  In  both  these  Mohammedan  countries 
the  power  of  the  government  is  feeble, 

Morocco,  ill-directed,  and  scantily  obeyed.  The 
“  Bulletins  ”  of  the  Alliance  are  filled 
with  narratives  of  murder  committed  upon  Moroccan 
Israelites,  of  cruel  exactions  imposed  by  irresponsi¬ 
ble  officials,  and  of  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by  an 
ignorant  and  fanatical  populace.  The  intervention 
of  the  Alliance  lias  become  an  almost  daily  occur¬ 
rence  in  these  countries ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  able 
altogether  to  modify  the  existing  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  such  barbarous  crimes,  it  has  at 
least  secured,  according  to  its  means,  greater  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  Jews.  Upon  its  representations  the 
pow’ers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  repeat¬ 
edly  compelled  the  Moroccan  government  to  inflict 
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punishment  on  those  guilty  of  crimes  against  Jews. 
Owing  to  the  vigilance  and  untiring  protests  of  the 
Central  Committee,  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Madrid  in  1880  guaranteed  official  protec¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  number  of  communities  containing 
resident  Jews.  The  Alliance  was  represented  by 
MM.  Netter  and  Veneziani,  who  successfully  pleaded 
the  cause  of  humanity  before  the  assembled  diplo¬ 
mats.  In  energetic  resolutions  proposed  by  Prance 
and  Italy,  the  congress  did  not  confine  itself  to  a 
mere  guaranty  of  protection  for  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  demanded  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco  that 
full  religious  liberty  be  granted  to  them.  A  reply 
from  the  sultan’s  government,  dated  Sept.  18,  1880, 
assured  the  powers  lhat  this  request  would  be 
granted. .  The  Jews  of  Morocco  are  very  poor;  the 
Ghettos  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  reside  are  in  a 
deplorably  unhealthful  condition,  which  often  breeds 
epidemics.  The  Alliance  has  frequently  come  to 
their  aid,  not  alone  by  establishing  schools  which  are 
thriving  to-day,  but  also  by  enabling  them  to  im¬ 
prove  the^  Jewish  quarter.  See  Morocco. 

Persia  is  in  a  still  more  hopeless  condition  than 
Morocco  if  that  be  possible.  The  people  there  are 
fanatical  in  the  extreme,  belonging  to 

Persia.  the  Shiite  sect,  which  detests  every- 
thing  that  is  not  Mohammedan.  From 
its  foundation  the  Alliance  has  striven  to  interest 
France  and  England  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  this 
country ;  in  addition,  it  has  endeavored  repeatedly 
to  give  them  material  aid.  In  1878,  when  the  shah 
of  Persia,  Nasr-ed-Din,  journeyed  through  Europe, 
committees  of  the  Alliance  waited  upon  him  with 
memorials  in  behalf  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  The 
shah  gave  a  very  friendly  welcome  to  these  represen¬ 
tations,  but  unfortunately  the  real  power  in  Persia 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  influence  is  very  limited,  and  the  priests  are  in¬ 
genious  in  devising  ways  to  humiliate  and  maltreat 
the  Jews.  They  are  forbidden  to  clothe  themselves 
in  European  garb,  to  draw  water  from  the  public 
fountains,  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  the  markets 
at  the  same  time  as  Mohammedans.  Murders  and 
other  organized  acts  of  violence  are  numerous.  The 
Alliance  has  sent  frequent  assistance  to  these  much- 
tried  communities,  but  with  only  temporary  results. 

In  1898  the  Central  Committee  decided  to  establish 
a  school  in  Teheran.  One  of  the  Alliance’s  best 
teachers  in  the  East  was  selected  as  its  head,  and  he 
was  received  very  cordially  by  the  ministers  of  the 
shah,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  and  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps.  The  school  was  hailed  by  the  Jews  of 
Teheran  with  a  gratitude  and  an  enthusiasm  that 
can  be  easily  understood. 

The  foregoing  may  serve  as  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
protective  action  of  the  Alliance  over  its  coreligion  - 
tots. .  Before  approaching  the  second 
Ritual  portion  of  its  program,  a  word  must 
Murder,  be  said  touching  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  prejudice  concerning  ritual  mur¬ 
der.  This  cruel  and  absurd  accusation,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in  more 
recent  times  the  peculiar  fancy  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  nations,  such  as  the  Slavs,  Greeks,  and  Bulga¬ 
rians.  From  the  Christian  world  it  extended  to  the 
Mohammedan,  and  finally  in  these  later  years  has 
made  its  appearance  in  more  western  countries:  in 
1882  in  Hungary  (the  Tisza-Eszlar  affair),  and  in  1899 
m  Bohemia  (the  Polna  incident).  No  detailed  ac¬ 
count  will  be  given  here  of  all  the  lawsuits  and  in¬ 
vestigations  undertaken  during  the  last  forty  years ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  no  superstition  has  ever  been 
combated  by  the  Alliance  with  so  much  perseverance 
and  warmth  as  this  monstrous  blood-accusation. 


Whenever  the  accusation  has  been  brought  forward 
the  Alliance  has  intervened,  either  to  save  the  ac¬ 
cused  Jews,  to  indemnify  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  accusation,  or  to  enlighten  the  judges  and 
public  opinion  on  the  inanity  of  the  charge.  Such 
intervention  could  not  always  be  open  and  direct  for 
fear  of  exciting  fanatical  passion,  but  it  has  never 
been  lacking.  Declarations  from  churchmen,  from 
scholars,  from  men  of  eminence  and  authority,’  have 
been  elicited;  consultations  and  expert  opinion  by 
physicians  and  physiologists  have  been  procured  and 
collected ;  and  dozens  of  pamphlets  and  books  with 
hundreds  of  newspaper  articles  published,  in  the  un¬ 
tiring  effort  to  counteract  this  odious  slander. 

.  Of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Alliance  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prosperous 
.  and  beneficial.  Travelers  who  visited 
Education-  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Tunis  in  the 
al Activity;  earlier  part  of  the  century  were  1am- 
Schools.  entably  impressed  by  the  low  intel¬ 
lectual  status  of  the  J ews  there  and 
the  absence  of  all  modern  culture.  The  only  tiling 
the  children  learned  was  barely  to  read  and  write  He 
brew.  Under  the  distressing  influence  of  a  life  shut 
up  in  narrow  Ghettos,  the  physical  and  spiritual 
force  of  the  race  had  gradual^  diminished.  Their 
mode  of  life  and  their  prejudices  restrained  them 
from  all  serious  manual  labor,  so  that  the  Jews  of 
Mohammedan  countries  were  restricted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  peddling  and  the  more  wretched 
trades.  Schools  were  the  only  remedy  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  The  founders  of  ‘the  Alliance  had  this 
fact  in  view  even  before  they  actually  turned  to  the 
task  of  improvement.  As  soon  as  there  were  funds 
at  command,  in  1862  it  was  decided  to  devote  them 
to  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Tetuan  (Morocco).  In 
1864  another  school  was  opened  in  Morocco,  at  Tan¬ 
gos,  and  in  1865  a  third  at  Bagdad.  Since  then 
this  educational  work  has  been  developed  steadily; 
to-day  it  covers  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey,  Turkey 
in  Asia  (from  Jaffa  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad),  Egypt, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco.  The  beginning  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  was  made  in  Rumania,  and  it  now 
extends  as  far  as  Persia.  Progress  has  been  rapid 
since  1879.  In  1880,  the  number  of  schools  was  84* 
in  1890,  54;  and  in  1899,  94—58  of  which  were  boys’ 
and  36  girls’  schools— with  an  attendance  of  24,000 
children.  This  development  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Alliance  has  been  rendered  possible  mainly 
through  the  munificence  of  Baron  de  Hirscli. 

The  curriculum  can  not  be  uniform  in  all  these 
schools :  in  each,  it  has  to  be  accommodated  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  country .  Thus  in  the  schools  of  Tunis  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French  occupies  the  first  place,  in  Bulgaria 
the  language  of  that  country,  and  in  both  European 
and  Asiastic  Turkey  room  is  made  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  in  some  places  for  Turkish,  in  others  for  Arabic. 
Particular  prominence  and  attention  have  long  been 
given  in  certain  schools  to  English  and  German;  to 
the  former  in  Bagdad,  Egypt,  and  Morocco.  The 
Alliance  lias  a  large  school  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  instruction  is  carried  on  in  German,  and  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  also  taught  in  other  schools  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  in  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  Salonica,  and 
Jerusalem.  Of  other  subjects  taught,  Hebrew  natu¬ 
rally  occupies  a  prominent  place,  together  with  the 
study  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  history.  The  geog- 
raphy  and  history  of  the  country  in  which  the 
school  is  situated  are  taught ;  while  arithmetic,  ele¬ 
mentary  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing 
complete  the  curriculum. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  more  particularly  than 
in  others  instruction  for  girls  is  extremely  necessary. 
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The  Jewess  can  not  attain  to  the  position  she  should 
occupy  and  which  local  custom  denies  her,  unless  she 
becomes  the  equal  of  the  Jew  in  knowledge  and 
education.  It  is  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the 
schools  has  been  especially  beneficial  in  this  direction. 
In  former  times,  in  certain  districts  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Turkey,  girls  were  married  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve;  nowadays  such  barbarous  cus¬ 
toms  have  disappeared,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
schools.  The  Alliance’s  schools  are  free  only  to  the 
children  of  the  very  poorest;  they  are  furnished  not 
only  with  gratuitous  instruction  and  books,  but  some¬ 
times  with  clothing  as  well,  and  nearly  everywhere 
with  a  hot  lunch  at  noon.  Parents  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  classes  pay  a  school-fee,  which  in  some  schools 
is  as  high  as  twenty  francs  a  month.  These  schools 
are,  moreover,  open  to  children  of  every  faith ;  in  1899, 
about  300  non- Jewish  pupils  attended  them — Catho¬ 
lics,  Protestants,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Moham¬ 
medans.  On  the  staff  of  instructors  there  are  also 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  teachers,  especially  for 
instruction  in  the  several  languages.  Free  courses  for 
adults  have  been  opened  in  many  localities.  They 
are  attended  bj'  workingmen  and  small  tradesmen 
who,  not  having  attended  any  elementary  school, 
can  scarcely  write  their  names,  and  who  recognize 
the  resultant  drawbacks  under  which  they  labor. 

After  giving  to  Judaism  a  long  succession  of  learned 
and  illustrious  rabbis,  the  congregations  of  the  Orient 
have  witnessed  the  gradual  decay  of 
Rabbinical  learning  among  their  spiritual  leaders. 
Seminary.  With  certain  rare  exceptions,  the  rabbis 
of  the  East  and  of  Africa  are  devoid 
of  all  modern  culture.  Their  Hebrew  and  Talmudic 
knowledge  is  likewise  very  slender,  and  they  can  not 
write  the  language  of  the  country  at  all.  The  Al¬ 
liance  directed  its  attention  to  this  matter  long  ago, 
but  to  introduce  the  needed  reforms  among  the  rab¬ 
bis  was  felt  to  be  a  rather  delicate  task.  It  was 
necessary  first  to  bring  the  congregations  to  see  the 
necessity  for  the  innovation,  and  in  1891  the  move¬ 
ment  took  public  shape.  The  Alliance  then  decided 
to  establish  in  Constantinople  a  rabbinical  seminary 
similar  to  those  in  Europe.  The  institution  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1897 ;  and  it  soon  won  the  appreciation  of 
the  people.  Instruction  is  given  by  scholarly  teach¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  was  prepared  for  this  office  by  the 
Alliance  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Paris.  This 
enterprise  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  in  its  educational  efforts  toward  the  elevation  of 
Oriental  Judaism. 

To  direct  these  numerous  schools  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  a  large  staff  of  teachers.  After  various  ex¬ 
periments  the  Central  Committee  de- 

Normal  cided  to  undertake  this  task  too.  In 

School.  1867  it  founded  in  Paris  a  normal  school 
for  teachers,  who  are  recruited  from  the 
countries  for  which  teachers  are  required.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  various  schools  in  the  Orient  and  in  Af¬ 
rica  select  their  best  pupils  and  send  them  to  Paris, 
where  they  remain  in  the  Normal  School  for  four 
years.  They  are  then  appointed  to  positions  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  own  countries.  The  Normal  School  of 
Paris  has  secured  legal  recognition  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  enabling  it  to  legally^  receive  donations  and 
legacies.  Its  full  title  is  “Ecole  Normale  Israelite 
Orientate.”  It  is  located  in  a  handsome  building 
upon  a  large  estate  which  it  owns,  and  which  was 
purchased  for  this  purpose  by  the  Alliance.  There 
were  in  the  beginning  from  20  to  25  young  men  and 
about  10  female  students;  but  these  numbers  have 
been  considerably  increased  since  the  work  of  the 
schools  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions.  Thus, 
on  Dec.  31,  1899,  there  were  90  male  and  37  female 


students.  The  former  have  their  own  building  and 
grounds.  They  come  from  Oriental  and  African 
countries;  among  them  are  16  young  Rumanians, 
who,  after  sufficient  preparation,  will  become  in¬ 
structors  in  their  own  land. 

Although  these  schools  are  admirable  means  to¬ 
ward  progress  and  improvement,  the  education  given 
to  poor  children  does  not  always  fur- 
Appren-  nish  them  with  a  means  of  livelihood, 
ticeship.  Accordingly,  instruction  in  trades  came 
to  be  considered  by  the  Alliance  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
schools.  But  the  miserable  industrial  conditions  of 
their  native  countries,  the  very  limited  needs  of  the 
people,  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  trademas- 
ters,  and  the  disinclination  of  children  to  follow  call¬ 
ings  of  which  their  parents  were  ignorant,  all  made 
this  question  very  difficult  of  solution. 

Many  obstacles  and  disappointments  must,  of 
course,  be  encountered  before  positive  results  can 
be  looked  for.  Although  not  able  to  overcome  every¬ 
where  the  ill-will  of  non- Jewish  “masters,”  the  Alli¬ 
ance  has  at  least  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudice 
against  manual  labor  among  Jewish  children.  Ap¬ 
prentice-schools  exist  in  28  localities  of  the  East  and 
Africa,  and  are  attended  by  700  lads  who  are  taught 
remunerative  crafts.  Such  trades  as  tailoring,  shoe¬ 
making,  tinsmitliing,  and  those  crafts  which  are 
easily  learned  and  are  already  overcrowded,  are  not 
taught  to  pupils  of  the  Alliance.  Only  those  avo¬ 
cations  which  require  some  bodily  strength,  those 
which  are  not  yet  open  to  Jews,  and  those  which  are 
well  paid,  receive  attention.  The  trade-school  of  the 
Alliance  opened  in  Jerusalem  in  1882  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  mention,  both  by  reason  of  the  service  it  ren¬ 
ders  and  of  its  especial  organization.  The  establish¬ 
ment  comprises  a  series  of  workshops,  where  the  trades 
of  carpentry,  blacksmi thing,  locksmithing,  copper- 
smithing,  metal-founding,  and  wood-carving  are  car¬ 
ried  on.  All  the  teachers  received  their  training  in 
Europe.  The  equipment  and  arrangement  are  suited 
to  the  demands  of  each  particular  trade.  These  shops 
are  attended  by  200  apprentices,  50  of  whom  reside 
in  the  building  and  are  supported  by  the  institution. 
The  organization  of  these  trade-schools  for  boys  ne¬ 
cessitated  a  similar  institution  for  poor  girls  gradua¬ 
ting  from  the  schools ;  this  was  organized  in  1884.  It 
is  necessarily  limited  to  a  small  number  of  trades  by 
reason  of  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  Oriental  life, 
and  especially  by  the  general  absence  of  all  industrial 
occupations  among  the  women  of  the  East.  Classes 
in  tailoring,  sewing,  and  embroidery  have  brought 
good  results.  There  are  15  shops  where  these  trades 
are  taught.  The  expense  of  the  trade-schools  is 
considerable. 

The  present  agitation  for  the  employment  of  Jews 
in  agriculture  was  early  anticipated  by  the  Alliance. 

At  a  time  when  no  one  thought  for  a 
Farm-  moment  of  such  a  demand,  the  Cen- 
School  in  tral  Committee  of  the  Alliance  estab- 
JafFa.  lished  a  complete  school  of  agriculture 
in  a  most  belated  and  fanatical  Jewish 
quarter,  that  of  Jaffa  in  Palestine.  This  institution 
received  the  significant  name  of  Mikveh  Israel  (Hope 
of  Israel).  The  Jaffa  school  was  established  in  1870, 
upon  a  grant  of  about  600  acres  generously  conceded 
by  the  sultan.  Its  great  success  is  due  to  the  inde¬ 
scribable  devotion  of  a  man  whose  name  is  associated 
with  everything  useful  and  noble  that  the  Alliance 
has  accomplished— Charles  Netter.  For  a  very  long 
period  it  had  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  children,  the  lack  of  sufficient  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  staff.  Nothing  discour¬ 
aged  Netter,  and  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  every 
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obstacle.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  institution 
was  emerging  from  its  formative  stage  and  commen¬ 
cing  to  give  assured  results,  Netter  suddenly  died, 
Oct.  2,  1882,  while  on  a  visit  to  Jaffa,  and  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  school.  The  Alliance, 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  has  erected  a  tomb  to 
his  memory.  On  Dec.  31,  1891),  there  were  210  pupils 
at  the  Jaffa  school,  all  inmates.  Management  and 
tuition  are  entrusted  to  a  professional  staff,  composed 
exclusively  of  Jews  trained  by  the  Alliance  in  the 
agricultural  schools  of  western  Europe.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  possible  branches  of  ag¬ 
riculture.  such  as  the  care  of  olive-groves,  orange- 
plantations,  vineyards,  grain -crops,  orchards,  and  gar¬ 
den  products,  stock-breeding,  and  silkworm -raising. 
The  receipts  from  all  these  sources  reached,  during 
the  farm-year  1898-99,  about  70,700  frs.  (814,140). 


of  the  trade-school  became  their  instructors  and 
advisers.  The  otlicials  of  the  Alliance  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  land,  and  ap 
pointed  graduates  of  Mikveli  Israel  to  counsel  and 
guide  them.  The  farm-school  at  Jaffa  thus  became 
the  foster-mother  of  the  first  colonies  in  Palestine 
(see  Agricultural  Colonies  in  Palestine).  Bui 
with  all  this  they  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded 
had  not  more  powerful  aid  been  forthcoming.  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild  assumed  all  the  expenses  ot 
colonization  and  support,  constructed  houses,  cleared 
lands,  built  wine-cellars,  and  planted  vineyards  and 
olive-groves.  While  this  was  happening  in  Palestine, 
another  philanthropist,  Baron  de  Hirsch,was  settling 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  After 
various  unfortunate  experiments, Baron  de  Hirsch  re¬ 
quested  the  Central  Committee  to  furnish  him  with 


APPRENTICES  AT  THE  FARM- 

The  expenses  aggregated  46,000  frs.  ($9,200),  leaving 
a  profit  of  about  24,000  frs.  ($4,800). 

The  question  now  presented  itself  whether,  after 
leaving  the  farm-school,  its  pupils  would  become 
farmers  themselves.  The  Alliance  could  not  afford 
to  establish  them  as  such,  while  Jewish  farm-hands 
had  little  prospect  of  employment  with  Turkish  or 
Christian  proprietors.  Still  a  certain  number  of 
these  graduates  did  succeed  in  finding  positions  as  ! 
managers  and  as  gardeners  with  various  Turkish 
and  Arab  cultivators,  though  the  demand  for  trained 
agriculturists  was  necessarily  very  limited.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  great  persecutions  of  1881- 
82  broke  out  in  Russia.  Even  before  that  date,  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  Russian  Jews,  animated 
Agricul-  bv  the  desire  of  living  as  colonists  in 
tural  Colo  Palestine,  had  emigrated  thither  with 
nies  in  the  intention  of  becoming  agricultur- 
Palestine.  ists.  Other  immigrants  came  from  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Galicia.  All  these  poor  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  Palestine  possessed  of  a  sublime  faith. 
Some  had  means,  but  the  majority  wrere  very  poor. 
The  Alliance  assisted  the  immigrants,  and  the  officers 


School  in  Djedei  (Tunis). 

experienced  men  to  take  charge  of  the  colonies.  The 
Alliance  placed  at  his  disposal  several  excellent  direct 
ors,  among  them  M.  Hirsch,  who  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Jaffa  farm-school,  and  who  in  this  capac 
ity  was  the  first  friend  and  counselor  of  the  youthful 
Palestinian  colonies.  These  men  still  continue  iu 
charge  of  the  Argentine  colonies. 

The  Jews  of  the  north  of  Africa — Morocco,  AI- 
'  gcria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt — comprising  a  pop 
ulation  of  more  than  300,000  souls. 
Farm-  remained  complete  strangers  to  the 
School  in  movement  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tunis.  soil,  which  for  the  last  decade  or  so 
had  made  itself  felt  among  the  Jews 
The  Alliance  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty  to  lead  their 
tastes  in  that  direction.  Tunis  is  essentially  a  farm 
ing  country,  and  the  French  protectorate  has  estal* 
lished  a  regular  government  with  absolute  security 
it  therefore  appeared  to  be  a  district  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  experiment.  A  tract  of  about  8,000 
acres,  with  a  river  running  through  it,  affording  op 
port  unity"  for  various  crops  and  industries,  wras  ac 
quired  iu  1895  at  Djedei,  a  few  miles  from  Tunis.  A 
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firm-school  for  children  was  there  established,  having 
•it  first  only  25,  but  later  (in  1899)  110  pupils,  about 
half  of  whom  were  Tunisians,  the  others  being  from 
'Ufferia  Morocco,  and  Tripoli.  In  the  year  1898-99 
*  °  the  farm  products  gave  a 

surplus  of  more  than  25,000 
frs.  (§5,000).  The  total  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  1900 
amounted  to  about  70,000 
frs.  (814,000),  In  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Egypt .  pupils 
graduating  from  this  insti¬ 
tution  easily  find  employ¬ 
ment  ;  in  these  countries 
many  Israelites  possess 
farms,  on  which  they  are 
quite  willing  to .  employ 
these  young  Jewish  agri¬ 
culturists.  A  number  of 
graduates  of  1899  were  en¬ 
gaged  by  a  Jew  of  Sousa, 
in  Tunis,  who  found  work  for  them  upon  his  estate 
(or  farm-lands).  The  agricultural  work  accomplished 
or  inspired  by  the  Alliance  marks  undoubtedly  an 
important  era  in  the  economic  evolution  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  and  in  the  development  of  their  mental 
and  moral  qualities. 

Regarding  the  last  item  of  the  society’s  program, 
“the  encouragement  of  publications  contributing 
to  the  emancipation  or  elevation  of 
Encourage-  Jews,”  the  first  step  taken  was  the  an- 
xnent  of  nouncement  of  a  prize-contest.  An 
Jewish  excellent  work  by  Elie  Benamozegh, 
Literature,  of  Leghorn,  “La  Morale  Juive,”  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  But  the  Alli¬ 
ance  soon  observed  that  such  prize-competitions 
were  powerless  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars 
away  from  tlieir  favorite  studies,  and  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the  word  of 
command,  so  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  leave  to 
authors  free  scope  and  full  liberty.  It  was  fuer<3‘ 
fore  decided  to  restrict  the  society’s  activity  to  lend¬ 
ing  financial  support  to  learned  works  of  interest  to 
Jews.  For  more  than  thirty  years  not  a  single  impor¬ 
tant  work  upon  such  subjects  has  appeared  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Alliance.  This  feature  of  the 
budget  calls  for  an  annual  expenditure  averaging 
4,000  frs.  The  Alliance  itself  has  brought  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  devoted  principally  to  Jewish  sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  defense  of  Jewish  interests. 

The  Alliance  possesses  in  its  central  ofiice  an  im¬ 
portant  library,  numbering  to-day  22,000  volumes, 
and  containing  all  documents  and  publications  con¬ 
cerning  Jewish  history  and  such  kindred  subjects 
as  statistics,  anthropology,  demography,  legislation, 
literature,  exegesis,  theology,  and  polemics,  as  wrell 
as  collections  of  the  principal  Jewish  newspapers 
of  the  world.  The  library  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  Isidore  Loeb,  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  its  establishment,  and  who  devoted 
Lis  rare  moments  of  leisure  to  the  compilation  ofa 
catalogue  and  to  searching  for  new  acquisitions.  He 
collected  about  200  valuable  manuscripts,  many  ot 
which  have  been  of  assistance  in  the  composition  ot 
a  number  of  scholarly  works.  A  systematic  cata¬ 
logue  is  nowT  in  course  of  preparation ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  small  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
library  committee  will  scarcely  admit  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  The  gratuitous  use  of  the  library  is  offered  to 
scholars  and  literary  workers.  Donations  and  impoi  - 
tant  legacies  from  L.  L.  Rothschild  assure  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  development  of  this  useful  institution. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance’s  activity  and  finances  in  1899: 


Official  Device  of  the 
Alliance. 


Schools. 


Towns. 


Acre . 

Adrianople . 

Talmud  Torah 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Aidin . 

Aleppo . 

Apprentice 
Alexandria . . 

Bagdad . 

Apprentice 
Apprentice. 

Bassora . 

Beirut . 

Apprentice 
Apprentice 
Botoshani . . . 

Boorghas. . . . 

Brusa . 


Cairo . 

Carnabat,  Apprentice. 

Casablanca . 

Chio . 

Constantinople 
Balata . 

Conorte . 

Couscundyuk . 

Galata . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

German  School . 

Haskeny . 

Apprentice . 

Ortakeny . . . . . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Damascus . 

Talmud  Torah . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Dardanelles . 

Demotika . . 

Fez . 

Haifa . 

Apprentice . 

Jaffa . 

Apprentice . 

Jamboli . 

Apprentice . 

Jerusalem . 

Orphanage . . 

Apprentice . 

Kassaba . 

Kirkliseh,  Apprentice.. 
Kustendil.  Apprentice 
Magnesia  (Manissa)... 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Mogador . 

Monastir . 

Apprentice . 

Pergamos  (Bergaina) . 
Philippopolis . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Rodosto,  Apprentice . . 
Rustchuk . . . .  • 


0=2 

§|j 


Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


1896 

1867 

1875 


Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Mixed. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 


1878 

1885 

1894 

1869 

1889 

1882 

1897 


1895 

1890 

1891 
1898 
1879 
1878 
1897 
1888 
1888 

1896 
1886 
1889 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1892 


50 

354 

470 

878 

52 

30 

119 

248 

198 

20 

192 

254 

132 

14 

27 

184 

290 

237 

16 

18 

320 

78 

128 

71 

11 

336) 
145  f 
5 
264 
70 


*360.00 

7,219.00 

6,490.00 


4,052.35 

1,050.00 

4,056.80 

4,525.00 

1,800.00 

780.00 

6,605.60 

6,925.30 

3,500.00 

800.00 

750.00 

500.00 

14,803.35 

6,410.00 

1,300.00 

522.55 

7,080.00 

500.00 

3,927.00 

1,200.00 

738.00 

5,000.00 

&50.00 

3,505.00 

500.00 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Gii'ls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


1875 

1882 

1879 

1895 

1875 
1886 
1884 

1884 

1876 
1879 

1879 

1885 
1882 
1888 
1871 

1880 

1883 

i.884 

1884 

1878 
1888 
1897 
1883 
1899 
1881 
1895 

1879 
1892 

1894 

1895 
1881 

1885 
1882 


1882 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1892 

1896 

1893 

1897 
1888 


1895 
1899 

1896 
1881 
1885 
1881 
1889 
1896 
1879 
1885 


332 

317 

*243 
212 
205 
463 
•  7' 
8 
215 
327 
366 
41 
281 
26 

59 
229 
288 
419 

24 

8 

105 

94 

102 

171 

60 
181 
105 

9 
165 
247 

5 

254 

8 

318 

‘iio 

72 

4 

5 

182 

80 

10 

6 

111 


216 


442 

452 

12 

16 

5 

276 

207 


13,010.95 
5,391.50 
600.00 
6,110.00 
26,300.00 
3,700.00 
6,620.80 
1,730.00 
1,920.00 
7,400.00 
11,987.70 
4,638.30 
1,000.00 
5,114.00 
1,200.00 
6,360.00 
10,042.00 
3,000.00 
1,700.00 
2,540.00 
1,200.00 
4,115.00 
200.00 
t  300.00 


5,305.00 

2,760.00 

8,085.00 

2,880.45 

1,200.00 

3,840.00 

3,040.00 

800.00 

3,100.00 

525.00 

14,397.95 

2,500.00 

25,000.00 

830.00 

300.00 

250.00 

1,700.00 

1,275.00 

1,100.00 

311.15 

2,720.00 

500.00 

2,675.00 

575.00 

900.00 


4,878.50 

3.075.00 

1,600.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

3.900.00 

2,200.00 


*Tbe  subsidies  paid  by  the  Alliance  are  recorded  in  francs. 
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Schools. — Continued. 


Towns. 


Safed. 


Apprentice. 
Salonica . 


Popular  Schools . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Samakov . 

Apprentice . . 

Shumla . 


Apprentice . 
Apprentice . 

Silistria . 

Smyrna . 


Talmud  Torah.., 

Caratache . 

Popular  Schools. . 
Apprentice . 


Apprentice. 
Sofia . 


Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Soosa . 

Apprentice . 

Stara-Zagora,  Apprentice  . 
Tangier . 


Apprentice 
Tatar-Bazardjik . 


Apprentice . 
Teheran . 


Tetuan . 

Apprentice  . 

Tiberias . 

Apprentice. . 
Tripoli . 


Apprentice. 
Tunis . 


Infant  School . 

Commercial  School., 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 

Tyria . 

Varna  . 

Apprentice . 

Apprentice . 


Boys  or 
Girls. 

Date  of 
Founda¬ 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

. .  Boys. 

1897 

92 

Girls. 

1897 

90 

. .  Boys. 

1898 

10 

. .  Boys. 

1873 

401 

Girls. 

1874 

350 

. .  Mixed. 

1897 

325 

. .  Boys. 

1877 

108 

. .  Girls. 

1887 

25 

.  Mixed. 

1874 

268 

. .  Boys. 

1885 

18 

. .  Boys. 

1870 

114  1 

Girls. 

1874 

110( 

. .  Boys. 

1S79 

20 

. .  Girls. 

1889 

11 

.  Boys. 

1897 

41 

.  Boys. 

1898 

285 

Girls. 

1879 

197 

.  Bovs. 

554 

.  Mixed. 

1895 

105 

.  Boys. 

1898 

327 

.  Boys. 

1878 

47 

h  Boys. 

18941 

37 

.  Girls. 

1884  f 

18 

.  Boys. 

1887 

1,235 

Girls. 

1896 

.  Boys. 

1888 

40 

.  Girls. 

1889 

20 

.  Boys. 

18S3 

244 

.  Boys. 

1890 

10 

.  Boys. 

1899 

5 

.  Boys. 

1864 

353 

Girls. 

1883 

298 

.  Girls. 

1899 

17 

.  Boys. 

1880 

193 

Girls. 

1883  ( 

298 

.  Boys. 

1889  f 

12 

.  Boys. 
Girls. 

1898 

1899 

350  1 

.  Boys. 

1862 

309 

Girls. 

1868 

312 

.  Girls. 

1892 

14 

.  Boys. 

1897 

120 

.  Boys. 

1898 

17  : 

Bovs. 

1895 

145  < 

Girls. 

1898 

107 

Boys. 

1890 

19  J 

Boys. 

1878 

1,044  11 

Girls. 

1882 

505  £ 

Girls. 

1891 

320  ] 

Boys. 

1899 

52 

Boys. 

1880 

46.  3 

Girls. 

1895 

18  1 

Boys. 

1897 

143  1 

Boys. 

1860 

127  2 

Boys. 

1885 

11 

Girls. 

1899 

8 

M  ^  £ 

,0  .s 


5,737.40 

5,500.00 

600.00 

5,275.00 

1,700.00 

12,750.00 

10,500.00 

1,000.00 

2,200.00 

1,200.00 

5,332.65 

1,620.00 

522.55 

300.00 

7,150.00 

3,800.00 

2,300.00 

800.00 

3,155.10 

5,700.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 


3,000.00 

1,500.00 

5,600.00 

400.00 

600.00 

9,800.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

3,600.00 

1,200.00 

978.30 

14,900.00 

4,300.00 

',400.00 

750.00 

,456.00 

7,200.00 


630.00 

400.00 


Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1899. 


Expenditure— Continued. 


Apprenticing  and  manual  works : 

Agricultural  school  at  Jaffa . 

Farm  at  Djedei . . . 

Professional  school  at  Jerusalem. . . 
Agricultural  school  at  Hanover  .... 

Apprenticing  work  (boys) . 

Apprenticing  work  (girls) . 


Working  expenses . 

Subventions  and  various  grants . 

Pensions . . . . . 

Printing . 

Postage . 

General  expenses . . . 

Library . 

Rents . 

Perpetual  subscriptions,  placed  to  capitail 

account . .  1 

Tranf erred  to  reserve  fund . 


Expenditure . 
Income . 


Deflcit .  .  197,886.55 


Francs. 


94.866.30 
129,958.60 

55.690.30 
2,908.20 

68,472.90 

20,133.70 


372,030.00 

49,456.00 

18,544.70 

17,490.00 

12,091.60 

4,111.50 

51,506.35 

3,500.90 

7,400.00 

19,988.55 

11,789.80 


1,182,256.70 

1,182,256.70 

984,370.15 


INCOME. 


Annual  subscription . 

Donations  to  the  general  work  of  the. 

Alliance . 

Various  incomes . . 

Income  from  the  foundation  of  Baron  de 

Hirsch .  i 

Income  from  reserve  fund _ ..." 

Baroness  de  Hirsch,  for  work  of  giving! 

meals .  1 

Various  subventions  for  schools 
Various  subventions  from  the  Jewish 

Colonization  Association . 

Subvention  from  the  Government  of  I 

Tunis . 

Perpetual  subscriptions . 


Francs. 


Expenditure. 


Preparatory  School  for  Boys . 

Preparatory  School  for  Girls . 

Secondary  and  superior  schools . 

Elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls . 


160,691.00 

6,605.95 

421,553.75 

50,692.00 

11,789.80 

12,500.00 

40,549.10 

250,000.00 

10,000.00 

19,988.55 


9.84,370.15 


109.451.00 

33,237.45 

15,345.00 

456,313.15 


Bibliography  :  The  history  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni¬ 
verselle  can  be  traced  in  the  publications  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  Since  its  foundation  the  administration  has  regularly 
published  semi-annual  and  annual  “  Bulletins,”  containing  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  its  activity,  statistics,  tables,  etc.  They  gen¬ 
erally  appeared  in  French,  but  now  and  then  were  published 
m  English,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Judmo-German,  and  He- 
brew.  In  1885,  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary,  the 
Alliance  published  an  extensive  review  of  its  work  and  of  the 
results  achieved  for  that  period— in  French,  English,  German 
and  Judmo-Spanish.  Another  pamphlet  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  appeared  in  1896,  giving  a  general  statement  and  a  short 
review  for  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  (1860-95);  this 
publication  was  especially  designed  for  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  object  of  the  organization. 

J.  Bi. 

ALLIANCE,  New  Jersey:  An  agricultural 
colony  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey,  five  miles  from  Vineland,  ten 
from  Bridgeton,  ten  from  Millville,  and  about 
thirty -live  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  of 
Paris,  and  was  founded  May  10, 1882,  by  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  settlement  of  this  pioneer  colony  followed 
the  cruel  persecutions  in  Russia  that  broke  out  in 
1881,  and  it  was  colonized  by  a  contingent  of  expa¬ 
triated  Russian  J ews.  There  were  about  twenty -five 
families  in  this  contingent,  and  the  number  was  soon 
increased  to  forty-three  and  afterward  to  sixty-seven. 
Most  of  the  settlers  had  been  small  traders  or  store¬ 
keepers  at  home. 

The  site  chosen  for  colonization  was  covered  with 
dense  forest,  but,  working  together  over  a  tract  of 
about  thirty  acres,  the  colonists  cleared  the  land,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  month  (May)  had  planted 
corn.  As  quickly  as  more  land  was  cleared,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  were  planted. 

Soon  after  the  settlement,  the  Hebrew  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  erected  several  large  build- 
ings,  and  in  each  of  these  a  number  of  families  were 
housed.  They  were  all  fed  from  a  common  kitchen, 
the  provisions  being  furnished  by  the 
Pioneering*,  society.  This  condition  of  things  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  six  months,  during 
which  time  the  colonists  cleared  or  tilled  more  land. 
Many  oi  the  colonists  worked  part  of  the  time  for 
neighboring  Christian  farmers. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society 
(which  at  a  later  stage  developed  into  the  Alliance 
Land  Trust),  with  Henry  S.  Henry,  Isaac  Eppiuger, 
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Leonard  Lewisohn,  Leopold  Gershel,  and  DivF.  ^e 
Sola  Mendes  at  its  head,  purchased  about  800  acres 
of  land,  including  the  tract  upon  which  the  colo¬ 
nists  worked,  and  divided  it  into  small  farms  of  fifteen 
acres  each.  On  these  farms  the  society  elected  small 
houses  and  dug  wells.  It  supplied  household  furni- 
ture  and  utensils,  as  well  as  stoves  to  each  family 
and  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  (188^-8d) 
paid  the  colonists  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  living  expenses,  according  to  the  size  ot 
the  family.  In  addition  to  this  help,  tools,  seeds, 
plants,  and  farming  implements  were  furnished  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring.  Most  of  the  settlers  planted  fruit- 
trees,  grapevines,  small  fruit,  and  garden-truck  toi 
the  use  of  their  families. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1883  the  col¬ 
onists  supported  themselves  by  working  out  for  the 
Christian  farmers.  In  the  fall  the 
Manufac-  manufacture  of  cigars  and  shirts  was 
turing  undertaken  in  a  part  of  one  of  tne 
Industries  large  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
Introduced,  the  colonists,  and  these  industries 
afforded  employment  for  the  settlers 
durino*  the  winter  of  1883-84;  about  forty  families 
occupied  themselves  with  sewing,  while  twenty -six 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  idea  of 
employing  the  colonists  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
originated  with  Moses  W.  Mendel,  of  New  York,  who 
at  a  later  period  erected  for  this  purpose  the  large 
brick  building  now  used  as  a  tailoring  establishment. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  the  factory  building  was 
burned  down,  and  this  mishap  abruptly  terminated 
these  industries.  At  this  juncture  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  of  the  farmers  purchased  horses  and  such 
farming  implements  as  were  necessary  for  the  more 
systematic  working  of  their  own  holdings,  finding 
time  also  to  assist  their  fellow  farmers  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Further  funds  were  forwarded  to  the  colony 
ouy  at  this  time  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which 
were  expended  in  planting  additional  vines  and 

berries.  ,  _  .  ,  ,t 

When  the  winter  of  1884-8o  set  in,  some  of  the 
settlers  went  to  Philadelphia  and  New  1  ork,  and 
secured  tailoring  work  for  their  own  and  other  fam¬ 
ilies,  which  they  took  out  to  their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  help  thus  afforded,  there  was 
still  great  distress  among  a  number  of  the  settlers. 
On  their  behalf  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  Emigrants  of  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  sent  its  president,  Alfred  T.  Jones,  and 
treasurer,  Simon  Muhr,  to  investigate.  These  officers 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  colony  and  brought  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  to  the  distressed,  furnisli- 
External  ing  food,  clothing,  household  goods. 
Assistance,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
seph  Reckendorfer,  of  New  York  cityr,  who  dona¬ 
ted  81,000  for  the  purpose,  the  cigar  factory  was 
reestablished  and  run  for  some  time  by  Jacobson, 
who,  however,  left  Alliance.  About  this  time  Sn 
Samuel  Montagu,  Dr.  Asher,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  L. 
Cohen,  of  London,  visited  the  colony,  ar:l  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  London  con¬ 
tributed  87,000  to  pay  off  pressing  mortgages,  thus 
constituting  the  Fund  mortgagee,  with  the  Alliance 
Land  Trust  (formed  for  the  purpose)  to  represent 
it.  H.  S.  Henry  was  president  of  the  Trust  until  his 
death  in  1890,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Eppinger 
In  the  spring  of  1885  the  farmers,  who  had  reaped 
some  measure  of  profit  from  the  labor  of  previous 
years,  were  stimulated  by  this  incentive  to  apply 
themselves  with  energy  to  the  working  of  their 
lands.  The  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  were  identical  with  those  of  previous 


years,  but  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  farming  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1886  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  farmers  had  raised  on  their  lands  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  value  of  3200  to  8400.  A  natural  pride 
in  this  achievement  led  them  to  improve  their  farms 
further.  They  erected  new  dwelling-houses  (those 
that  they  occupied  were  not  adapted  for  a  family  of 
average  size),  barns,  and  other  outbuildings.  When 
fall  and  winter  set  in  the  farmers  followed  their  for¬ 
mer  practise  of  hiring  their  labor  to  the  neighboring 
Christian  farmers,  or  engaged  in  tailoring  and  such 
work  as  was  needed  on  their  own  farms. 

From  1887  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  colony 
flourished.  The  success  of  the  old  settlers  attracted 
other  Jews  who  had  settled  in  the  cities  aud  immi¬ 
grants  who  had  recently  arrived.  These  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  tailors  during  the  winter,  and  as  farm- 
laborers  in  the  summer.  In  this  way  many  of  the 
immigrants,  who  subsequently  settled. as  farmers  at 
Rosenhayn  and  Carmel,  gained  their  experience 
while  working  on  the  farms  of  the  Alliance  colony. 
Prosperity  again  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

According  to  a  contemporary  record  (“Philadel¬ 
phia  Mercury,”  Oet.  20, 27, 1889),  as  soon  as  possible 
the  settlers  applied  for  naturalization  papers  and 
took  active  interest  in  local  politics,  in  which  their 
views  were  as  varied  as  on  religious  topics.  They 
determined  to  keep  a  record-book  in  which  they 
gave  a  concise  history  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
them  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  the  course  of 
events  which  had  led  to  their  settlement  in  the  col¬ 
ony.  A  list  of  the  benefactors  who  had  assisted 
them  was  given,  and  of  the  main  streets  of  the  village 
that  were  named  after  them. 

They  also  recorded  in  the  book  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  build  a  synagogue  to  be  called  Tiphereth  Is¬ 
rael.  This  was  erected  in  1890;  and  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  was  cared  for,  by  private 
teachers  hired  b}r  the  colonists  as  well  as  by  public 
classes  maintained  by  the  Land  Trust. 

In  1890  and  the  years  that  followed,  most  of  the 
farmers  were  compelled,  to  borrow 
Financial  money  or  mortgage.  their  farms  to 
Troubles,  various  loan  associations.  With  this 
money  they  paid  the  debts  previously 
contracted  and  also  made  such  improvements  as  were 
necessary  on  their  farmsteads.  As  long  as  they  w ere 
able,  the  farmers  paid  the  interest  on  the  loans  they 
had  negotiated,  but  a  period  of  depression  set  in,  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  farm  products  fell  so  low  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineties  that  the  farmers  were  unable  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Threats  of  foreclosure  and  eject¬ 
ment  were  made  by  the  second  mortgagees  (the  Land 
Trust  holds  the  first  mortgages),  but  through  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund  these  were  averted. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  raised  the  mortgages  on 
the  farms  and  made  arrangements  with  their  tenants 
to  repay  the  amounts  expended  for  this  purpose  on 
a  graduated  payment  basis.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fund,  tailoring  is  again  being  encouraged  in  the 
colony,  and  improved  conditions  now  prevail.  On 
Oct.  30, 1900,  the  Land  Trust  resolved,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee,  to  transfer 
all  interest  in  the  colony  and  its  future  management 
to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  of  New  York. 

The  following  Jewish  organizations  existed  m 
Alliance  in  1900:  Eben  lia-‘Ezer  and  Tiphereth 
Israel  synagogues;  Norma  Brotherhood,  Alliance 
Israelite  Library,  Young  People’s  Benevolent  So¬ 
ciety,  Alliance  Lodge  No.  484,  I.  O.  B.  B. ;  Agudat 

ZlIn  addition  to  farmers  and  tailors,  there  are  a  few 
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carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons.  Out  of  a  total 
population  of  700  there  are  600  Jews.*  See  also 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  America. 

Bibliography  :  Cyrus  Adler,  in  Philadelphia  Ledger ,  July  31, 
1882;  Moses  Klein,  Migdal  Zophim  ( The  Jewish  Problem ), 
1889;'  Reports  of  the  Jewish  Imm  igration  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  C.  Reis  in  the  Jewish  Ex¬ 
ponent,  1899-1900,  especially  Jan.  26,  1900. 

J.  C.  R. 

ALLITERATION  AND  KINDRED  FIG¬ 
URES  :  Successive  use  or  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  initial  letter  or  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
two  or  more  words;  specificalty,  the  regular  recur¬ 
rence  of  an  initial  letter  or  sound  in  the  accented 
parts  of  words  in  poetry ;  initial  rime.  Figures  kin 
dred  to  Alliteration  are  the  following : 

I.  Rime,  a  correspondence  of  sounds  in  two  or 
more  words,  especially  in  poetry;  specifically  ^  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  vowel,  and  succeeding  con¬ 
sonant  sounds  (if  there  be  any),  in  accented  syllables 
at  the  end  of  two  lines,  or  more  rarely  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  two  or  more  words.  Under 

Definitions,  the  head  of  rime  may  be  mentioned  as¬ 
sonance — correspondence  of  the  vow¬ 
els,  but  not  of  the  consonants,  in  riming  syllables, 
such  as  “  nice  ”  and  “  night,  ”  “  feel  ”  and  “  need  ” — 
used  in  the  Romance  languages.  In  a  wider  sense  as¬ 
sonance  signifies  correspondence  of  sound  in  general 

II.  Play  upon  Words  (pun,  paronomasia,  quib¬ 
ble),  a  combination  of  words  of  similar  sound  pro¬ 
ducing  a  witticism  or  jest.  Pun  is  more  specifically 
the  witty  use  of  a  word  in  two  senses,  usually  anti¬ 
thetic  and  more  or  less  incongruous,  in  which  the 
play  of  thought  turns  chiefly  on  the  sense ;  or  less 
strictly,  a  play  on  words  of  the  same  sound  but  of 
different  meanings.  But  the  most  frequent  and 
comprehensive  term  for  these  figures  in  ancient  rhet¬ 
oric  is  paronomasia,  which,  however,  in  the  modern 
application  of  the  term,  signifies  any  use  for  effect 
of  words  similar  in  sound,  but  differing  in  meaning ; 
a  play  on  words  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  is 
the  prominent  characteristic.  In  Hebrew  there  is 
found  in  Kimlu’s  commentary  on  Micah,  i.  10  the 
expression  ninv  "in  b])  i’SD  “  vox  coinci- 
dens  (sono)  cum  alia,  elecjantice  causa.  ” 

Alliteration  being  the  simplest  and  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  figures  produced  by  similarity  of  sound 
is  also  the  most  frequent  of  these  fig- 
Allitera-  ures  in  the  Old  Testament.  Here  its 
tion  in  the  proper  sphere  is  in  syntactically  co- 
Old  ordinated  words,  as  a  rule  synonyms, 
Testament,  or  related  to  one  another  in  meaning, 
where,  in  not  a  few  cases,  it  forms  set 
phrases.  The  force  of  Alliteration  in  these  combina¬ 
tions  is,  as  in  other  literatures,  that  of  emphasis  and 
impressiveness:  “dust  and  ashes,”  Gen. 

xviii.  27 ;  Job,  xxx.  19;  xlii.  6;  |1N1  “misery  and 
wretchedness,”  or  “sin  and  iniquity,”  Hum.  xxiii 
21;  Isa,  lix.  4,  etc.;  my D1  HD1D  “storm  and  tem¬ 
pest,”  Isa.  xxix.  6,  etc.;  TDJl  p  DP  “name 

and  remnant,  progeny  and  offspring,  ”  Isa.  xiv.  22 ; 
mi  “122  “pestilence  and  bloodshed,”  Ezek.  v.  17; 
d'vm  JVJn  “spear  and  arrows,”  Ps.  Ivii.  5;  nned 
)1^2ir)  D1^P21  1fc$VD  “for  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy 
and  be  led  forth  with  peace,”  Isa.  lv.  12.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  onomatopoeia:  np^Oftl  np12D  1  npi2 
“empty,  and  void,  and  waste,”  Nahum,  ii.  11;  &V 
mufti  HDintDI  HDiriD  “a  day  of  trouble,  and  of 
treading  down,  and  of  perplexity,”  Isa.  xxii.  5.  As 
seen  from  the  few  examples  given  above,  Alliter¬ 
ation  in  Hebrew  is  not  restricted,  as  in  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Old  German,  to  precisely  the  same  let¬ 


ters  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  combined  words 
should  follow  in  immediate  succession. 

Excluding  the  congruence  of  sound  in  the  flexional 
endings,  and  confining  it  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  similarity  is  in  a  stem-syllable,  the 
Rime  and  number  of  instances  of  rime  in  the 
Assonance.  Old  Testament  is  comparatively  small, 
and  it  is  always  combined  with  the 

assonance  of  tlie  whole  word  : 

“the  earth  mourneth  and  fadetli  away,”  Isa.  xxiv 
4;  pan  Ppm  PPm  “the  earth  shook  and  trem¬ 
bled,”  Ps.  xviii.  T“IP  “an  escaped  one  and 

survivor,”  Jer.  xlii.  17,  etc.;  1H21  1HD  “waste  and 
void,”  Gen.  i.  2,  etc. 

Of  assonance  there  is  in  Hebrew — in  which  the  con¬ 
sonantal  element  predominates— hardly  any  instance, 
except  perhaps  miDI  miD  p  “a  stubborn  and  rebel¬ 
lious  son,”  Deut.  xxi.  18,  etc. 

While  in  Alliteration  and  rime  the  stress  lies  on 
the  form,  in  the  play  upon  words  both  form  and 
meaning  come  into  consideration.  Al- 
Parono-  literation  and  rime  combine,  prefer- 
masia.  ably,  synonyms  and  coordinated  ideas, 
while  playing  upon  words  or  punning 
implies  some  surprising  contrast. 

The  principal  classes  of  play  upon  words  in  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1 .  Where  the  words  are  the  same  or  similar  in  form 
(homonyms)  and  the  difference  of  meaning  is  con- 
trasted :  .  .  .  TITl  Dnj>DB> 

3inn  ?X . . ,  -irn  D:6  top  “  Ye  have  not  lieark- 
ened  unto  me,  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to 
his  brother,  .  .  .  behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you, 
...  to  the  sword,”  Jer.  xxxiv.  17;  m¥  Dl^ fPSinn 
rorD  2¥  “If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy 
strength  is  small,  ”Prov.  xxiv.  10;  Tiftn  ‘Ylftnn  l*n>2 
wan  .  .  ,  DWiDJl  “With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass, 
heaps  upon  heaps  .  .  have  I  slain,”  Judges,  xv.  16; 
TDH  nnn  DvYDn  ?1p2  “  For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  fools,”  Eccl.  vii.  6; 
compare  Isa.  xxx.  16;  Jer.  iv.  17,  18;  xi.  17;  Hosea, 
viii.  11;  Joel,  i.  10-12;  Dan.  xi.  22,  etc. 

2 .  Where  the  same  verb  is  used  in  different  voices : 

ijjnot  d*o:  lipxn  pan  2110  any&pi  m 

)pl  2“IPI  DnnDI  “If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient, 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword,” 
Isa.  i.  19,  20;  compare  Gen.  xlii.  7;  Lev.  xxvi.  32; 

I  Sam.  i.  27,  28;  I  Kings,  viii.  20;  Jer.  xxiii.  19; 
Prov.  xxvi.  17,  etc. 

3.  Where  the  words  differ  in  form: 

*!P^n  “Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is 
thy  portion,”  Isa.  Ivii.  6;  nSPE  mm  DSPD^  1p2 
npp  mm  np2V^  “  And  he  looked  for  judgment, 
but  behold  oppression ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold 
a  cry,”  Isa.  v.  7;  finf)  2KD  “beauty  for  ashes,” 
Isa.  lxi.  3;  (IN’DS?  D'D  .  DP'  “He  turneth 

.  .  .  watersprings  into  dry  ground,”  Ps.  evii.  33; 
compare  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  1.  35-38;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
26;  Joel,  i.  15;  Job,  v.  21;  xxxvi.  15;  Eccl.  xii. 

11,  etc. 

A  name,  as  representing  something  individual,  is 
especially  a  tempting  mark  for  a  witticism  or  pun. 

In  Hebrew,  moreover  (as  also  in  the 
Play  upon  other  Semitic  languages),  the  proper 
Proper  names  are  still  in  living  contact  with 
Names,  the  language;  their  meaning  and  form 
are  still  clear  and  transparent.  Not 
only  are  thoughts  and  sentiments  attached  to  proper 
names  (compare  the  blessing  of  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  27, 
and  that  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.),  but  even  most  of  the 
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historical  lore  is  grouped  around  them.  The  names 
of  persons,  tribes,  and  places  are  made  to  suggest 
the  character  attributed  to  them,  or  the  important 
events  connected  with  them.  The  plays  upon 
proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  classes : 

(1)  Etymological  explanations  of  names ;  in  many 
of  which  it  is  apparent  that  merely  a  folk-etymol¬ 
ogy  is  aimed  at,  wliieli  is  satisfied  witli  tlae  agree- 

nrent  of  sound  between  the  name  and  tne  appellative 
that  is  to  explain  it.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
when  Gen.  v.  29  nj  is  explained  by  UDn^Hcompare 
Gen.  R.  and  Rashi  on  the  passage);  or  WftW  by 
I  Bam.  i.  20  (compare  Driver,  “Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,”  p.  18).  Many 
other  instances  could  be  cited. 

(2)  Plays  either  upon  the  sense  or  upon  the  sound 

of  proper  names:  DJ  .  .  .  nn  rvbv  JUtPrO 

Wri  tEHD  •  .  •  “  In  Heshbon  [Counting  Town]  they 
have  devised  evil  against  it.  .  .  Also  thou  shalt  be 
cut  down,  O  Madmen  [Dunghill] ;  the  sword  shall 
pursue  thee,”  Jer.  xlviii.  2;  .  .  .  iTH D  Hllty 
npyn  rnpyi  •  •  •  “For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken  .  .  .  and 
JEkron  shall  be  rooted  up,”  Zephaniah,  ii  4;  TfDm 
DTH^  “Audi  will  cut  off  the  Clieretliim,”  Ezek. 

xxv.  16;  wJ?  raw  wyf?  “0  thou 

inhabitants  of  Lacliish,  bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
beast,”  Micah,  i.  13,  etc. 

Like  all  other  embellishments  of  speech,  the  fig¬ 
ures  based  on  the  congruence  of  sound  are  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  higher  style.  They  are  tliere- 
Euphonic  fore  most  frequent  in  the  Prophets  and 
Figures  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
and  Die-  ment.  Plays  upon  words  are  most  fre- 
tion.  quently  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
speech,  which  aims  at  reaching  the 
conscience  of  the  .hearer  and  bringing  home  to  him 
some  truth  in  a  striking  manner.  They  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Proverbs,  which  gener¬ 
ally  depend  largely  for  their  effect  upon  a  happy 
form  and  pointedness  of  expression.  But  everywhere 
these  figures  are  merely  a  casual,  not  an  organic,  ele¬ 
ment  of  diction. 

The  Talmud  sometimes  plays  upon  words  m  ad¬ 
ages  and  maxims;  1D'33  Dnm  nCW3 

1Dy331  10133  “  The  character  of  a  man 
Word-  reveals  itself  in  three  things :  in  his  be- 
Plays  in  havior  concerning  his  purse,  his  cup, 
the  and  in  his  anger,”  ‘Er.  655.  Compare 
Talmud.  Derek  Ere?  Zutta  v. :  '*?  'IN 

ft  ^  'IN  “Wo  is  me  from  my 
Creator  [who  punishes  sin],  wo  is  me  from  my  sin¬ 
ful  inclination,”  Ber.  61a;  PHI  NHn 

Xftib  “  Rather  be  [innocently]  cursed  than  be  curs- 
ing,”  Sank.  49a;  ^>‘3  3E>1  “Eat  onions 

and  live  in  the  shadow  of  thy  house”  \i.e.,  rather 

live  poorly  than  make  debts  and  be  compelled  to  give 

up  thy  house],  Pcs.  114a,  The  Talmudic  literature 
is  especially  rich  in  efforts  to  supply  with  etymolo¬ 
gies  those  proper  names  that  the  Old  Testament  has 
left  unexplained.  For  example;  Dy  yi’Hfc?  DyJY 
“  because  lie  made  the  people  crouch  ”  \i.e.,  made  it 
degenerate]  ;  or  Dy3  mnD  HBW  “  because  he  caused 
strife  [i.e.,  division]  among  tliepeople”;  and  TMtyW 
DW3P  DlV3fc6  p  nano  “because  he  caused 

strife  between  Israel  and  their  Father  in  heaven,” 
Jeroboam  is  called  £33  p  “because”  nS"l  N/1 
“he  looked  and  did  not  see  [his  true  position  and 
destiny  in  history] ,”  Sanh.  1015 ;  n&OD  “  son  of  Heze- 
kiali”  DTO  3^35*6  ns*  N'tWriP  “because 


he  caused  Israel  to  forget  their  Father  in  heaven,” 
Sanh.  1025 ;  (compare  Nimrod  and  Amraphel,  who  are 
identified,  ‘Er.  53a  and  Yalk.  Gen.  72;  Shinar,  Shab. 
1135;  Samson  and  Delilah,  Sotah  10a  and  95,  etc.). 

Since  the  seventh  century  rime  has  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  in  Hebrew  poetry.  The  composers  of 
piyutinrif .  yozevot ,  selihot,  and  Jcinot  in- 
Itl  Post-  dulged  even  to  excess  in  rimes  and 
Talmudic  alliterations.  A  further  opportunity 
liiterature.  for  mis  jingling  given  tne  in¬ 

troductions  to  books.  Sometimes  all 
the  words  were  made  to  begin  with  the  same  letter 
(compare,  for  instance,  the  psAtf  in  the  Iggeret 
of  Moses  Zacuto,  ed.  Leghorn,.  1780;  or  the 
jippn  appended  to  many  editions  of  Jedaiah  Pe- 

nini’s  “  Behinat  ‘Olam”).  The  Hispano- Jewish  writers 
sometimes  formed  plays  upon  words  with  great 
skill.  So,  for  instance,  Judah  Alharizi  in  his  “Ma- 
kamat”  (ed.  Lagarde,  1883):  miN3  D3r6  TU>n  noann 

laatta  inri’in  itayoi  inron  D'Ti 

inrV'SH  “Wisdom  gives  powTer  to  the  wTise;  she  leads 

him  in  the  path  of  life  and  affords  him  rest  from 
his  toil;  when  he  lies  down  she  watches  over  him 
and  does  not  leave  him  alone,”  p.  2,  ^  2,  v.  1, 

'QVH  “and  beauty  is  turned  to  disgrace,”  17, 
14,  28;  n^sn  D31P31  rpBPI  Dll{5>?3  “On  tlieir 
tongue  is  praver,  and  in  their  heart  perverseness,” 
17,  4,  34.  In  the  Azliarot  (hymns  dealing  with  the 
613  precepts),  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 

ascribed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  we  find;  lYDD 
nennp  my  Hfcjmp  “And  there  shall  not  be  a 
hierodule  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy  congregation  ” ; 
pop  by  J3pn  1^1  “And  thou  shalt  not 

practise  usury  upon  the  poor.” 

As  an  example  of  play  upon  words  in  modern 
Hebrew,  the  ingenious  epigram  of  M.  B.  G.  Abudi- 
ente  may  find  place  here  (“Bikkure  lia-Tttim,”  iii. 
22),  in  which  many  words  are  repeated  in  opposite 
senses ; 

nno  Wdi  fQ  ityiaS 
ny^in  'by  neny  Tina  mis? 
nno  b'vn\  pa  itwa5>  ovn 
ny^>in  'by  ivax  -pro  aaw 


which  maybe  rendered  as  follows:  “Yestreen  thy 
garment  was  fine  linen  and  robe  a -trailing,  lying  in 
thy  bed  upon  scarlet;  To-day  thy  garment  is  mud 
and  a  rotten  robe  [Amos,  vi.  4,  after  Sanh.  97a], 
lying  in  the  grave  upon  worms.  ” 


Bibliography:  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra,  ed.  Dathe,  pp. 
1335-42:  Eisner,  Paulns  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propneta 
inter  se  Comparati ,  pp.  23-27  Breslau,  188  L;  Gesmius, 
LehrgeMude  cler  HcbrUischen  Spraehe ,  PP;  806-86O,  §§  23/ 
et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1830;  Wenrich,  De  Poeseos  HebjYUCte  atQite 
Arabicce  Commentatio,  pp.  241  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1843.  Besides 
these  briefer  notices  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  mono¬ 
graphs  by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  De  Paronomasia  FinitwnsqueeiF 1- 
fmris  Paulo  Apostolo  Frequentatis ,  Leipsic,  1823;  J .  Christoph 
Decker,  Dissertatio  Inauguralis  de  Paronomasia  Sacia, 
Halle,  1737 ;  Immanuel  M.  Casanowicz,  Paronomasia,  m  the 
Old  Testament ,  Boston,  1894  (dissertation).  For  Alliteration 
in  particular,  see  Julius  Ley,  De  Allitcratione,  Oa^tocatur, 
in  Sacr is  Hebrceorum  Littens  Umrpata,  H  eidelberg,18o9 
(program);  idem,  Die  Metrisclwn Formen derHebraischen 
Poesie ,  Leipsic,  1866 ;  idem,  GjnindzU(je  des  Rhythmus,  cles 
Vers  und  Strophcnbaues  in  der  Hebrdxschen  Poesie,  Halle, 
1875;  idem,  in  several  articles  in  the  Z.  D.M.G.  xx.  180-184, 
Jalirbiich  erf  Ur  Philologie  und Pxidagogik^  lSb4,  PP-246-2o8, 
and  1865,  pp.  69  et  seq.;  Samuel  Waldberg,  Darke  lia-Shinu- 
yim,  Lemberg,  1870.  ,  ,  ~ 


ALLON  (“Strong”?):  1.  Son _  of  Jedaiah  in 
the  genealogy  of  Simon  (I  Cliron.  iv  37).  2.  One 

of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (I  Esd.  v.  34), 
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perhaps  the  same  as  Amon  of  Nell.  vii.  59  Ami  of 
Ezra,  ii.  57.  (While  R.  V.  has  “Allon,”  the  Greek 
and  A.  Y.  have  “  Allom.  ”)  g.  R.  L. 

T>^L0ISr  BACHUTH  (“Oak  of  Weeping”). — 
Biblieal  Data :  An  oak  near  Bethel,  at  the  foot  of 
winch  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  was  buried 
(Gen.  xxxv.  S).  In  J udges,  iv.  5  a  tree  is  referred  to  as 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  ”  which  has  been  identi- 
hed  by  some  with  the  “  oak  of  weeping.  ”  G.  B.  L. 

- - In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to  the 

Haggadah,  the  word  “allon”  is  the  Greek  &Uov 
'  (another);  and  it  explains  the  designation  of  the 
burial-place  of  Deborah  as  “another  weeping,”  by 
stating  that  before  Jacob  had  completed  his  mourn¬ 
ing  for  Deborah,  lie  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  mother.  Scripture  does  not  mention  the  place  of 
Rebekah’s  interment,  because  her  burial  took  place 
privately  Isaac  was  blind;  Jacob  was  away  from 
home;  and  Esau  would  have  been  the  only  one  to 
mourn ;  and  his  public  appearance  as  sole  mourner 
would  not  have  been  to  Rebekah’s  honor  (Pesik. 
Zakor,  pp.  23 b  et  seq.\  Gen.  R.  lxxxi.,  end*  Tan 
Wayislilah,  xxvi.).  p,  q 

ALLORau1,  JOSHUA  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN 
ylvES.  See  Ibn  Vives  Allorqui,  Joshua  ben 
Joseph. 

ALLUE  (or  RESH  KALLAH)  :  In  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  colleges,  title  of  the  chief  judge,  third  in 
rank  below  the  gaon.  As  a  special  distinction  it 
was  granted  to  prominent  non-Babylonian  scholars 
particularly  to  those  of  Palestine.  There  were* 
however,  others  who  bore  this  distinctive  title,  for 
there  is  record  of  a  certain  “  Eliezer  Alluf,  ”  or  “  Resh 
Kallah,”  of  Spain  in  the  ninth  century/  This  title 
bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  Hebrew  epx  (duke), 
but  is  closely  connected  with  (our  herds)  (Ps! 

cxhv.f  14),  which,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Ber. 

1  la),  is  a  figurative  appellation  for  pious  and  learned 
men  m  Israel.  See  Academies  in  Babylonia. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Ritas,  p.  190:  Harkavv  Ktndim  und 
^21 fct  seq11'  ***’  48,  iV'  377 ;  HaI^vy'  Dorot  ha-Rishonim, 

L.  G. 

ALLUEE  HA-KEHILLAH :  A  general  name 
tor  prominent  members  of  any  congregation,  and 
typically  used  in  regard  to  the  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  old  kahals  (governing  boards)  of  the 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  number  of 
these  leaders  varied  from  five  to  ten  according  to  the 
size  of  the  community.  Candidates  were  chosen  from 
among  them  to  replace  absent  members  of  the  four 
elders  (D^&n),  or  any  of  the  three  to  five  honorary 
members  of  the  board  (QUID).  They  were  the  so- 
called  ‘  reserve  ”  of  the  kahal.  H.  R. 

.  ALMAGEST :  The  Arabic  title  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  work  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  (flourished  150),  en¬ 
titled  ^  by  him  pads} par  ik?i  avvra^ig,  in  order  to  ’  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  another  ovv-a^g  of  Ptolemy’s 
devoted  to  astrology.  The  Almagest  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomy, 
by  which  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  inner  plan- 
ets  was  explained  by  a  system  of  cycles  and  epicy¬ 
cles.  It  also  gives,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books, 
a  list  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  their  positions,  still  of 
use  to  the  astronomer.  It  continued  to  be  the  clas¬ 
sical  text-book  of  astronomy  up  to  the  time  of  Coper- 
nicus,  and  even  of  Newton,  and  was  the  foundation 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Jews  (who 
became  acquainted  with  it  through  Arabic  transla¬ 
tions)  in  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  the  earliest  Arabic 
translations  is  said  to  have  been  by  an  Oriental  Jew 
bahl  Al-Tabari  (about  800),  but  no  trace  of  it  can  be 


found.  From  Ptolemy,  too,  were  derived  the  con- 
ceptions  of  the  spheres  and  tl\e  primum  mobile  which 
had  so  much  influence  upon  the  Cabala.  The  Alma¬ 
gest  was  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic 
with  both  Avenues’  and  Al-Fergani’s  compendiums 
of  it  by  Jacob  Anatoli  about  1230,  the  latter  from 
the  Latin  version  of  Johannes  Hispalensis.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  parts  of  it  were  written  by  David  ibn 
Nalimias  of  Toledo,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  and  Samuel  ben 
Judah  of  Marseilles  (1331);  only  the  latter’s  commen- 
taiy  is  extant.  From  the  Almagest  the  Jews  re¬ 
ceived  their  conception  of  the  number  of  the  fixed 
stars  as  1,0 22;  the  comparison  of  the  universe  to  an 
onion  with  its  successive  skins,  corresponding  to  the 
spheres;  and  their  idea  of  the  size  of  the  earth— 
24.000  miles  in  circumference— which  indirectly  led 
to  the  search  for  the  New  World,  by  inducing  Colum¬ 
bus  to  think  that  the  way  westward  to  India  was 
not  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsehneider,  Jew.  Lit.  pp.  184,  186:  idem 
PP*  5  Neubauer’ CaL  BodL  MSSl 

J. 

ALMALIA,  JOSEPH:  Italian  rabbi,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  resuonsa 
“Tokfo  sliel  Yosef”  (The  Strength  of  Joseph)  were 
published  in  two  parts  at  Livorno,  in  1823  and  1855 
His  name  is  wrongly  given  as  Almagia,  by  Mortara 
(  Indice  Alfabetico, ”  s.v.). 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  672. 

W.  M. 

ALMALIH,  JOSEPH  B.  AARON  :  One  of  the 

patrons  mentioned  by  Abraham  Ankawa  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  responsa,  “Kerem  Hemed”  (Leghorn 
1869-71).  Kaufmann  regards  him  as  the  grandson  of 
Jacob  b.  Joseph  Almalih,  whose  date  may  be  fixed 
by  an  elegy  composed  by  him  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  community  at  Morocco  (1790).  The  per¬ 
secution  in  question  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  country  that  ensued  upon  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mulei  Sidi  Mohammed. 

Bibliography  :  Kaufmann,  Zu  den  Marokkanischen  Piutim 
in  Z.  D.  M.  Q.l.  235  et  seq.;  Rev.  J^t.  Juives ,  xxxvii.  121  • 
Steinsehneider,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xii.  196. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALMANAC  :  An  annual  table,  book,  or  the  like 
comprising  a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and  months! 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  holy  prerogative  of  the 
patriarch  or  president  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  to  fix 
the  calendar  and  according  to  it  proclaim  the  new 
moon.  Witnesses  who  reported  their  having  per¬ 
ceived  the  new>  moon  were  heard,  their  statements 
carefully  examined,  and  perhaps  compared  with 
the  result  of  some  esoteric  calculation.  Hence  the 
phrase  “ sod  ha  ‘Mur”  (the  mysterv  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation),  though  it  may  perhaps  apply  altogether  to 
the  intercalation.  These  observations  and  researches 
gradually  crystallized  into  a  science,  the  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  having  been  reduced  to  a  literature  on  the 
Calendar  (see  Chronology). 

Luali ,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Almanac,  means 
literally  a  table  or  tablet.  Most  of  the  works  on 
chronology  naturally  contained  such  a  calendar.  It 
included  the  proper  designation  of  every  day  as  part 
of  the  week  as  well  as  part  of  the  month;  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  t\\e  parashah  (the  weekly  Sabbath  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch);  the  dates  of  feasts  and  general  and 
local  fasts;  furthermore,  the  exact  date  of  the  molad 
(new  moon)  and  the  tekufot  (the  quarter-days  of  the 
year),  as  well  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  shealah 
(the  time  when  a  short  prayer  for  rain  is  added  to  the 
eighteen  benedictions). 

Quite  another  appearance  is  borne  by  calendars 
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which  are  calculated  for  more  than  one  year,  for  a 
hundred  years,  or  when  they  are  meant  to  he  per¬ 
petual.  These  must  be  classified  as  chronological 
literature.  The  Hebrew  calendar  contained  origi¬ 
nally  no  literary  supplements,  its  only  aim  being  to 
o;ive  a  list  in  order  of  time  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
This  changed,  however,  with  the  composition  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  in  a  European  language.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  introduced  the  literary  annual  which 
has  become  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  the 
Almanac. 

The  Almanac  first  appeared  as  a  tablet,  then  as  a 
booklet,  sometimes  appended  to  the  prayer-book  or 
Pentateuch.  In  the  synagogue  the  tablet  was  used 
exclusively.  Written  Hebrew  calendars  were  easily 
lost ;  and,  therefore,  few  have  come  down  to .  us. 
But'  among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  Genizah 
of  Cairo  there  are  also  some  calendars,  the  margins 
of  which  are  illuminated  with  arabesques.  Only 
through  the  spread  of  the  art  of  printing  did  this  kind 
of  literature  grow  up. 

The  first  printed  Almanac  known  came  from  the 
printing-office  of  di  Gara  at  Venice,  1597.  It  is 
printed  on  a  folio  sheet.  In  towns  where  Hebrew 
printing-offices  existed  there  appeared  every  year 
an  Almanac  on  a  single  sheet  or  in  a  booklet.  Thus 
almanacs  have  been  annually  published  in  the  city 
of  Prague  since  1655,  at  Venice  since  1670,  and  at 
Frankfort  since  about  1670.  Owing  to  the  great  fire 
in  the  last-named  city,  1711,  the  Almanac  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Homburg ;  and  from  it  was  evolved  the  well- 
known  Rodelheim  Almanac,  which  is  still  being 
published  there.  Gradually  these  calendars  were 
enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  the  memorable  days  in 
Jewish  history,  the  civil  dates,  the  Christian  festivals, 
and  the  days  of  various  fairs.  Similar  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  size  are  the  bibliograpliically  well-known 
calendars  printed  at  Amsterdam  since  1707,  at  D}r- 
hernfurth  since  1712,  at  Wilmersdorf  since  1715,  at- 
Mantua  since  1727,  at  Altona  since  1788,  at  Berlin 
since  1739,  and  at  Furtli  since  1745.  The  Sulz- 
baeli  Almanac  contains  not  only  all  memorable 
days,  among  which  it  counts  the^fires  at  Prague 
(1689),  Frankfort -on-tlie-Main  (1715),  Posen  (1718), 
Nikolsburg  (1721),  but  also  the  birthdays  of  the 
rulers  and  princes  of  Europe.  Since  1758  a  list 
of  the  most  important  highways  has  been  added. 
The  calendar  printed  at  Cassel  in  1790  gives  a  list  of 
the  Hesse -Cassel  princely  family  and  “information 
when  all  the  mails  at  Cassel  leaveand  arrive.”  The 
calendar  of  Metz  gives  also  a  list  of  the  festivals  and 
names  of  the  months  which  were  instituted  by  the 
French  Revolution.  The  first  Almanac  which  con¬ 
tained  a  literary  supplement  was  published  by  J. 
Ileinemann  in  Berlin,  1818-20,  under  the  title  “  Al- 
manacli  fur  die  Israelitische  Jugend,”  as  the  Oxford 
publication,  “The  Jewish  Ivalendar  in  the  Tear 
5452  ”  (1692),  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 

The  following  bibliography,  which  includes  onl}r 
calendars  published  in  the  nineteenth  century,  lays 
no  claim  to  completeness.  Only  those  almanacs  are 
noted  which  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year. 

America. 


The  Jewish  Calendar  for  Fifty  Years  (1854-1904),  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Jewish  Calendars,  by  J.  J.  Lyons  and  Abraham  de  Sola. 
Montreal,  1854.  ,  . 

The  American-Hebrew  Manual,  a  Calendar  for  Eighteen  ieai&, 
with  a  Collection  of  Events,  etc.,  by  A.  N.  Coleman.  Troy, 


Hebrew  Almanach.  Bloch.  Publishing  and  Printing  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  in  progress.  .  ^  „  .  . 

American  Jews’  Annual  (mV).  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ed.  by  George  Wise,  1885  and  the  years 
following. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Kalender  u.  Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten  auf  das  Jahr  5603-08  .  .  . 

herausgegeben  von  Isidor  Busch.-  6.  Jahrg.  Vienna,  1842-47. 
Elso  Magyar  Zsid6  Neptar  es  Evkonvyo  1848.  J.  K.  Szoko,  Pest, 
1848 

Stremia  Israelitiea  Contenente  il  Calendario  Ebraico  .  .  .  ed.  un 
annuario  .  .  .  elaborata  da  Isacco  Reggio.  Gorz,  1852. 
Illustrirter  Israelitischer  Volkskalender  .  .  .  nebst  Gallene  von 
Jiidischen  Merkwurdigkeiten  .  .  .  berausg.  v.  W.  Pascheles. 
Prague,  1852-94.  ^ 

Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten,  5615-24  (1854-04)  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  Jos. 
Wertheimer.  Neue  Folge,  10.  Jahrg.  Zweite  Folge,  o62&-28 
(1865-67)  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  S.  Szantd.  Jahrg.  1-3.  Vienna, 

Illustrirtes  Israelitisches  Jahrbuch  fur  Ernst  und  Scherz  auf 
die  Jahre  5620  und  5621  (1859-61)  .  .  .  Herausgabe  und  Ver- 
lag  v.  S.  Winter  ...  2.  Jahrg.  Pest,  1859-60. 

Jahrbuch  f.  d.  Israelit.  Kultusgemeinden  in  Ungarn.  herausg.  v. 

Leop.  Rosenberg.  1.  Jahrg.  Arad,  1860. 

Zeitbote,  Der  Israelitische  Kalender  f.  d.  J.  d62d.  Zur  Unter- 
haltung  und  Belehrung.  1.  Jahrg.  Prague,  1864. 

Bikkurim.  Jahrbuch  fur  Freunde  der  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Literatur 
.  .  .  herausg.  v.  N.  Keller.  2.  Jahrg.  Vienna,  1864-6o. 
Brandeis’  Illustrirter  Israel.  Volkskalender  .  .  .  herausg.  u.  re- 
digirt  v.  Jacob  B.  Brandeis.  Prague,  1880  and  they  ears  fol- 

Taschenkalender  fur  Israeliten.  Brunn,  1882  and  the  years  fol- 

Zsidd *  Kozigurgestesi  Neptar,  ar  5650  Ki  Em;  Budapest,  1889, 
1890. 

Taschenkalender.  Budapest,  5654  (1893) 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Vienna,  o6m  (1896-97). 

Denmark. 

Jodish  Almanak,  for  Skudaaret  5622.  Forfallet  ag  udglvet  af  M. 
Mielziner.  Copenhagen,  1861. 

ENGLAND. 

[From  “J.  Jacobs  and  L.  Wolf’s  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Judaica.” 
London,  1888,  pp.  152  et  seg.] 

Abendana,  J— The  Jewish  Kalendar,  containing  Account  of 
their  Fasts  and  Festivals  for  the  Year  54o2.  32mo.  Oxford, 
1692.  Also  published  for  1693,  ’94,  ’95,  ’96,  and  ’99. 

A.  Alexander.— Almanack  for  Jewish  Commercial  Travelers, 
with  Names  of  English  Towns  in  Hebrew  Letters,  Giving  De¬ 
tails  of  Coaches,  Market  Days,  etc.  1782.  . 

A  New  Calendar  for  the  Y ears  oool-obOO.  12mo.  1  <  91.  Printed 
by  permission  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mahamad. 

Moses  Meldola. — A  New  Almanack  for  the  Year  0068  A.M.  12mo. 

1807.  .  ,  , 

aVy  p*o-qS  r>pn  D'd?n  ntt’Dn  nr\  Hebrew  and  English 
Almanack  for  the  Year  5596,  corresponding  with  1835-36  1835. 
Hebrew  and  English  Almanac  for  the  Years  183 <-40,  with  the 
Jewish  Charitable  Institutions.  1836-39. 

n«nn  ypp,  . , .  *vn  ,C3'2fpn  ,n*2?|5fi  ...•>?  m? 

Hebrew  and  English  Almanack.  ,nnn  jmn 

16mo.  London,  1837-51. 

mm1-*  '32%  Hebrew  and  English  Almanack.  16mo.  London, 
1839-64. 

H.  Barnett.— Almanack.  1841. 

Vallentine,  Isaac.— mV,  Hebrew  and  English  Almanack  for  the 
Years  A.M.  5604  and  5605.  (Continued  to  the  present  day.)  4 
De  Lara.— Illuminated  Hebrew^  Calendar  for  5606.  Printed  m 
gold  and  twelve  different  colors,  from  an  original  design  by 
Mr  de  Lara.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  Voice  of 
Jacob”  of  October  10, 1S45,  says  that  Mr.  de  Lara  presented  a 
copy  to  the  Queen  personally  "  on  Friday  last.” 

Hebrew'  and  English  Almanac  for  the  Year  5608  (1S4, -4S) .  Care¬ 
fully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adler,  and  the  Rev.  David  Meldola.  London,  184,. 

De  Lara— Illuminated  Hebrew  and  English  Calendar  for  5608. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild.  Printed  m  nine 
colors  and  gold,  with  a  tablet  representing  King  Solomon  s 
Judgment,”  in  honor  of  the  recent  return  of  Baron  de  Roths¬ 
child  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London. 

Ph.  Moss.— Calendar,  English  and  Hebrew.  1853. 

J.  Madden.— Almanac,  5615-16  (1855). 

Abrahams.— Luah.  Commenced  in  18  <2- <3. 

M  H.  Myers  —  Jewish  Calendar  and  Diary.  Compiled  by  Rev. 

M.  H.  Myers.  London,  1867.  (Annually  since  1876.) 

Jacobs,  Joseph —The  Jewish  Year-Book.  (Annually  since  1896. 
Continued  from  1900  by  Rev.  Isidore  Hams.) 

France. 


N.  Y.,  1883.  a  ^ 

The  Centum! :  Calendar  for  One  Hundred  Lears,  by  E.  M. 

Myers.  New  York,  1890.  .... 

Harkavy’s  Volks-Kalender.  Newr  York,  189o-lJ00. 

Jewish  Year-Book,  by  Cyrus  Adler,  1899  and  the  years  following. 
Year-Book  of  Various  Congregations,  Keneset  Yisrael  and  Ro- 
def  Shalom,  in  Philadelphia. 


Almanach  Israelite.  Paris,  1821-30.  „ 

Annuaire  Israelite  .  .  .  [par  s.  Cohen],  Pans,  1831. 
Almanach  il  l’Usage  des  Israelites.  Pans,  1841. 

Almanach  Religieux  et  Moral  .  .  .  &  1  L  sage  des  Israelites  , 
par  A.  ben  Baruch  Crehange.  Paris,  1850-70. 

Calendrier  a  l’Usage  des  Israelites.  Pans,  1866-84. 
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Annual  re  des  Archives  Israelites  ...  par  H.  Prague.  Paris 
1882  and  the  years  following. 

Annuaire  Israelite  .  .  .  par  A.  Durlacher.  Paris,  1884  and  the 
years  following. 

Germany. 

Jahrbuch  des  Nutzlichenund  Unterlmltenden  fur  Israeliten  .  .  . 
herausg .  von  K.  Klein.  Jalirg.  1 -19.  Breslau,  1841-47.  Kon- 
igsberg,  1849.  Dresden,  1850.  Stuttgart,  1853-54.  Frankfort- 
on-the  Main,  1856.  Mainz,  1859-61. 

Volkskalender  fur  Israeliten  auf  das  Jahr  5607  (1847).  Zur 
Belehrung  und  Unterhaltung ;  v.  M.  Troplowitz.  Mit  Bei- 
tragen  von  Piorkowsky.  1.  Jahrg.  Kreuzburg,  1846. 


Wj/%' Sani'-t'tj  9, 


Title-Page  of  a  Hebrew  Almanac  Published  by  L.  Alexander 
in  London,  1813. 

Deuteeh^sraehtischer  Volkskalender  und  Jahrbuch  auf  das  Jahr 
burg’l853beraUSg’  V0Q  A'  RuLiemaun-  L  Jahrg.  Johannis- 

Deutscher  Yolkskalender  und  Jahrbuch.  Insbesondere  zum 
Gebrauch  fur  Israeliten.  Mit  Literarischen  Beitragen  ... 
heraus.  v.  H.  Liebermann.  36.  Jahrg.  Brieg,  1853-88. 
Kalender  und  Jahrbuch  .  .  .  fur  die  Jiidischen  Gemeinden 
Preussens  .  .  .  herausg.  von  Ph.  Wertheim.  Berlin.  1&57-59. 
Berliner  Yolkskalender  fur  Israeliten  .  .  .  bearbeitet  von  M. 

Poppelauer.  Berlin,  1862  and  the  years  following. 
Allgemeiner  Hauskalender  fur  Israeliten  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  I.  K. 

Buchner.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1863. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten  (Fortsetzung  des  K.  Klein’schen  Jahr- 
buches,  21.  und  22.  Jahrg.).  2.  Jahrg.  Leipsic,  1863-64. 
Achava.  V ereinsbuch  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  Yereine  zur  Unterstut- 
zung  hilfsbedurftiger  Israel.  Lehrer,  Lehrer-Witwen  und  Wai- 
sen  in  Deutschland.  Leipsic,  1864-68. 

Illustrirter  Judischer  Familien- Kalender  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  Jul 
Meyer.  Halberstadt,  1877  and  the  years  following. 

Mtoa^e^mil-^T^1JfIV^Calenderv  Hebraiscli  u.  Deutsch.  Ichen- 

toausen  1S.9  me  vyars  foilowlnjj.  {o~  separate  sheets 

bound  together.] 

Volkskalender  des  “  Israelit.”  Mainz,  1882-88.  Fortgesetzt  als 
™|lkfuirter  Israelitischer  Kalender.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1889  and  the  years  following. 

Monteflore-Kalender  .  .  .  herausg.  von  B.  Baer  u.  Jul.  Weinberg. 
Berlin,  jl8ud. 

Berliner  Kalender  fur  alle  Jiidischen  Gemeinden  .  .  von  J 
Heinemann.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1885-86. 

Jiidischer  Yolks-  und  Haus-Kalender  (friiher  Liebermann).  Mit 


einem  Jahrbuch  zur  Belehrung  u.  Unterhaltung  .  .  ,  hermit, 
v.  M.  Brann.  Breslau,  1889  and  the  years  following.  * 
Frankfurter  Israelitischer  Volks-Kalender.  Nebst  iud  Hotel 
Adressbuch.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1892  and  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  1 

Israelitischer  A  mtskalender  fiir  Rabbiner,  Prediger,  Lehrer  u 
Cantoren  [und  audere  Gemeindebehorden],  herausg  v’  t’ 
Loewy.  2.  Jahrg.  Berlin,  1889-90. 

Israelitischer  Volks-Kalender  .  .  .  herausg.  v.  H.  Schildbero-pr 
Berlin,  1892  and  the  years  following.  "  ^  ’ 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Rodelheim,  5653-  (1892-) 
Judischer  Volks-Kalender  .  .  .  herausg.  im  Auftrage  der  Zionis- 
tischen  Vereinigung  fiir  Deutschland.  Leipsic,  1896  and  the 
years  following.  0 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  Altona,  5646  (1895-96). 

Jiidischer  Volks-Kalender.  Cologne,  5658  (1897-98). 
Israelitischer  Kalender  fiir  die  Jiid.  Gemeinden  Wiirttemberg’s 
Herausgeber :  S.  Abraham.  Stuttgart,  1899.  * 

Luah  (Hebrew  and  German).  One  folio.  Mayence,  5649  (1898-99) 
R1900ner  Dr"  Heppner,s  Jtid*  Litt*  Abreisskalender.  Koschmin* 

Holland. 

Jaarboekje  voor  het  Israelitisch  Kerkgenootschap.  The  Hague, 

Nederiandsch  Israelitisch  Muzen- Almanack,  vor  5604  .  .  he¬ 
rausg.  v.  G.  I.  Polak.  Amsterdam,  1843.  ‘ 

Nederiandsch  Israelitisch  Almanak.  Amsterdam,  1845 
Nederiandsch  Israelitisch  Jaarboekje.  The  Hague,  1849. 
Israelitisch  Almanack.  Mekon  Zedek  voor  het  Jaar  5619  (1858- 
59)  .  .  .  zamengesteld  door  L.  Borstel.  Rotterdam,  1858. 

Palestine. 

Luah  .  .  .  ed.  by  Joseph  Schwarz.  Jerusalem,  1843. 

Luah.  Calendar  for  the  year  5647-48  .  .  .  ed.  by  M.  Adelmann 
2  vols.  Jerusalem.  1886-87.  “ 

‘Edut  le-Yisrael :  Zeugniss  der  Beriihmten  Besucher  des  Alten 
Hauses  Moshab  Zekeniin,  Jerusalem,  sammt  Kalender  fiir  das 
janr  ioyu  iuuu. 

Ltiah  Yerushalmi  .  .  ed.  by  Sender  (Alexander)  Phoebus  ben 
David  Kohen.  Jerusalem,  1889. 

Luah  Erez  Yisrael  [Literary  Almanac  of  Palestine]  .  .  .  ed  by 
A.  M.  Luncz.  Jerusalem,  1895  and  the  years  following. 

Russia. 

Luah  ha-Soherim  (Calendar  for  Jewish  business  men),  ed.  by  S. 

I.  Abramovich.  2  vols.  Zhitomir,  1877.  Wilna,  1879. 

Luah  Israel  (Hebrew  and  Russian)  .  .  .  ed.  by  I.  Gurland.  Six 
lols‘:  VA-n^X1 1877  i  H-i  Warsaw,  1878 ;  hi.  iv.  v.  vi.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  18  <9-82. 

Luah,  5641  (1880-81)  .  .  .  ed.  by  J.  A.  Goldenblum.  st.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1880. 

Luah  Yeshurun  (Hebrew  and  Russian),  5644  .  .  .  ed.  by  I.  Gur¬ 
land.  St.  Petersburg,  1883.  y 

Der  Komerzischer  Kalender  (Judseo-German).  Odessa,  5647 
(1886-8/). 

Der  Judischer  Kalender  (Judteo-German),  edited  by  Shaikevitch 
(  Shomer”).  Wilna,  5648  (1887-88). 

Der  Warschauer  Jiidischer  Kalender  (Judseo-German).  War¬ 
saw,  060O-0I  (18S9-91). 

Aljiassaf  (the  ‘‘Collector ”),  Hebrew  year-book  with  calendar. 
Warsaw,  1893,  etc. 

H^ona,z«ir  oder  Taschen-Luah  (Judseo-German).  Wilna,  5655 
(1894-9o). 

‘Ivri-Teutsch  Luah  (Judaeo-German).  Wilna,  5658  (1897-98) 

Sefer  ha-Shanah  (Year-Book),  ed.  byN.  Sokolow.  Warsaw,  1900 
and  the  years  following. 

Ha-Asif,  ed.  by  Sokolow.  6  vols. 

A.  F. 

ALMANZA,  ARON  DE  (or  SELOMOHDE): 

A  Martino  born  at  Salamanca,  Spain,  of  Jewish  par¬ 
ents.  His  first  wife  was  Leonore  de  los  Rios  Sotte, 
whom  he  married  in  1696  and  with  whom  he  obtained 
a  dowiy  of  “70,000  florins  [$21,000,  or  £4,200]  in 
money,  19,000  florins  [$5,700,  or  £1,140]  worth  of 
jewels,  and  other  presents.”  After  her  death  he 
married  a  Christian  woman.  He  migrated  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  1703  he  published,  in  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,  an  account  of  his  conversion,  dedicated  to  Henry, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  entitled:  “A  declaration  of 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Aron  de  Almanza,  a  Spanish 
merchant,  with  his  two  children  and  nephew,  from 
Judaism  to  the  Protestant  religion,  according  to  the 

Doctrines  of  the(Churcb  of  England,  with  jAis  abju- 

ration  of  the  Jewish  Rights  (sic)  and  ceremonies,”  etc. 

In  this  work  the  author  treats  liis  former  coreligion¬ 
ists  very  severely  and,  in  a  postscript,  say s  that  “  Jew¬ 
ish  rabbis,  with  the  directors  of  the  Jewish  Syna¬ 
gogue  and  some  other  Jews  in  London,  ”  had  spread  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  in  Spain  he  had  been  a 
Catholic.  He  declares  that  lie  would  be  neither  a 
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Catholic  nor  a  Lutheran,  believing  in  transubstantia- 
tion  as  little  as  in  consubstantiation ;  and  as  for  be¬ 
ing  a  Calvinist,  he  would  as  lief  have  remained  a  Jew. 

bibliography  :  Steinschnejder,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4412 ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  1890,  p.  114.  S  A.  H 

ALMAHZI :  A  family  that,  according  to  Luz- 
7atto  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Almansa  in 
Murcia,  Spain.  The  earliest  member  of  the  family 
of  whom  there  is  any  knowledge  is  Abraham 
Joseph.  Almanzi,  grandfather  of  Joseph  Almanzi. 
Abraham’s  son,  Baruch  Ilayyim  Almanzi,  born 
in  Scandiano,  near  Modena,  Italy,  was  brought  to 
Padua  when  quite  young  by  J acob  of  Triest.  Baruch 
entered  Jacob’s  business,  living  with  him  and  his 
son  Moses.  He  married  Allegra  (Simhah)  Consign  of 
Rovigo:  and  six  children  were  the  issue  of !  theumon. 
Baruch  died  May  12,  1887,  and  his  wife,  Feb.  2, 

"^The  following  is  a  sketch  pedigree  of  the  Almanzi 
family : 

Abraham  Joseph  Almanzi 

Baruch  Hayyim : 
m.  Allegra  (Simhah)  Consigli ; 
d.  May  12,  1S37 


n 


Joseph*  Rosa  Jacob  Rebecca:  Miriam;  Hannah ; 

h.  March  (Susan-  Elisha;  b.  Feb.  19,  b.  June  b.  Aug.. 

25  1801;  nah) ;  b.  b.  Feb.  180b,  m.  28,1810,  Ip  foon’ 

d  March  Feb.  27,  2,  1804;  David  m.  Samuel  d.  1830 

7,1860  1802;  m.  d.Tri-  Ephraim  Fuobini; 

Manasseb  est,  Castel-  d.  lb<^ 

Luzzatto ;  Feb.  19,  franco 
d.  Triest,  1853 
1865 


Simhah  (Fanny) ;  Abraham  Israel 
m.  Moses  Constantin!  (Turin) 


G. 


Joseph  Almanzi. 

(Sketched  from  a  photograph.) 


ALMANZI,  JOSEPH  :  Bibliophile  and  poet; 
bora  at  Padua,  March  25, 1801 ;  died  at  Triest  March 
7  1860.  The  eldest  son  of  Baruch  Hayyim  Almanzi, 
a’  wealthy  merchant ;  he  received  a  good  education 
hv  private  tutors,  one  of  whom  was  Israel  Coman. 
According  to  the  Italian  custom,  heheganataneaily 
ao-e  to  write  Hebrew  poems  on  special  occasions.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  J ewish 
literature  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Hebrew  books. 
Bare  books  and  manuscripts  that  he  could  not 
purchase  he  copied.  He  had  a  good  command  over 
the  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages,  and  is  said  also  to  have  known  Svnac.  His 
tastes  as  a  bibliophile  were  fed  by  the  large  and 
well-selected  library  formerly  belonging  to  IJayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai,  which  his  father  had  bought 
from  Azulai’s  son,  Raphael  Isaiah,  at  Ancona.  I  his 
library  was  largely  increased  by  Joseph  Almanzi, 
its  rare  editions  and  manuscripts  making  it  one  ol 
the  most  important  in  private  possession.  Its  treas¬ 
ures  were  freely  used  by  Luzzatto,  btemschneider, 
Zunz,  etc.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Al¬ 
manzi  lived  at  Triest,  where  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  communal  affairs.  Here  he  died  unmarried^ 
Few  of  Almanzi’s  poems  have  been  published,  lie 
was  a  graceful  writer,  and,  above  all,  a  clever  trans¬ 
lator  into  pure  Biblical  Hebrew  of  the  poems  of  the 
great  Italian  authors.  After  his  death  S.  D.  Duz- 
zatto  published  a  number  of  his  Hebrew  letteis  ana 

Ol  Ills  poems,  In  a  collection  entitled  “  Yad  ose± 

•  (The  Hand  of  Joseph),  Cracow  and  lnest,  lbbJ  „ 
Almanzi  was  the  author  of:  (1)  ‘  Me  il 
(The  Rohe  of  Mourning— a  play  on  Isa.  nx.  1/),  an 
elegy  on  Israel  Conian  (Reggio, 1824) ;  (2)  a  biogiapliy 
of  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  in  “  Herein  Hemed,  vol. 


hi.,  reprinted  by  M.  Wolf,  Lemberg  1879  together 

with  Luzzatto ’s “La- Yesharim  Tehillah  ,  (o)  Hig 

g-avon  be-Kinnor  ”  (A  Reverie  upon  the  Harp),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  on  Judah  dl  Modena  and  Isaac 
Abravanel  and  of  translations  from  Ravioli  Tasso 
Pluedrus,  Petrarch,  Yitorelli,  etc.  (Vienna,  1889);  (4) 
an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Jacob  Vita  Pardo, 
printed  together 
with  S.  D.  Luzzat- 
to’s  “  Abne  Zikkaron  ” 

(Prague,  1841 ;  the  copy 
of  the  inscriptions  pub¬ 
lished  by  Luzzatto  was 
made  by  Almanzi) ;  and 
(5)  “  Hezem  Zahab  ”  (A 
Golden  Ring),  Hebrew 
poetry  (Padua,  1858). 

He  left  a  number  of 
Hebrew  poems  in  man¬ 
uscript,  among  them 
translations  from  Hor¬ 
ace  (see  “Bikkure  ha- 
‘Ittim,”  Vienna,  1845). 

Almanzi’s  family  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  honor  a 
catalogue  of  his  He-  ,  ,  . 

brew  library,  which  was  compiled  by  his  lifelong 
friend  Luzzatto,  who  also  wrote  a  preface.  Luz¬ 
zatto  had  already  described  the  manuscripts  < of the 
collection  in  the  “HehrSische  Bibhographie  of 
Steinschneider  (iv.  52,  121,  14o ;  v.  20,  43,101,  128, 
144-  vi  49  85  141).  The  greater  part  ot  the  manu¬ 
scripts  were  bought  by  the  British  Museum ;  the  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  books  found  its  way  to  the  bookseller 
Frederik  Muller  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  bought  in 
1868  by  the  trustees  of  Temple  Emanu-El  m  Hew 
York,  who  in  1898  presented  it  to  the  library  ot  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Btbi  iography  :  The  notices  in  regard  to  the  Almanzi  family 
are  taken  from  a  Mahzor  in  the  Almanzi  collection,  on  the 
flv-leaf  of  which  the  dates  are  inscribed  in  handwriting  of  both 
Baruch  and  Joseph  Almanzi.  R.  Gottheil,  The  Family  Al- 
in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  500  etsea Steinschneider, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  hi.  30  ;  S.D.  Luzzatto,  in  Y ad  Y osef ,  Cat.de  la 
Ribliotheaiie  .  .  .  de  feu  Joseph  Almanzh  Padua,  1864.  re- 
printed  inVad  Yosef ,  Monumenta Josevhi ..  .  wits  an  Itah 

Jiid  Zeit.  iii.  218, 295 ;  Monatsschrift ,  xiv.  146 ;  Roest,  Cata¬ 
lan  der  Blither  Han dsthriften  .  .  .  nachgelassenvon  Gm- 
ZpeMmanZl  Amsterdam,  1868;  M.  Schwab,XgI«CM7ia- 
-hi rs  Orient anx  Paris,  1883.  A  number  of  letters,  to  Al- 
Sanzi%1f  be  found  in  S.  D.  BriCf6 

.  herausgegeben  von  E.  Graber,  Przemysl,  188^. 

D. — br. 

ALMAZ  AH  (ALMAQ AH),  MIGUEL  DE: 

A  Marano  of  Saragossa,  and  private  secretary  to 
King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  He  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  accusation  of  being  i an  adhereiff  of 
Judaism.  One  month  later,  March  18,  1486,  Man¬ 
uel  de  Almacan  of  Saragossa  suffered  the  same  fate. 

M.  K. 

ALMAZAH,  PEDRO  DE :  One  of  the  conspir¬ 
ators  against  the  inquisitor  Pedro  d’Arbuez  He 
escaped  death  by  flight,  hut  his  wife  Isabella,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brothers,  Pedro  junior  and  Manuel, 
were  burned  at  tlie  stake  at  Saragossa  January  25, 
1487,  while  he  himself  was  burned  m  effigy. 
Bibliography:  Libro  Verde ,  in  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  His- 

toria  de  los  Judios ,  hi.  628.  ^  ^ 

ALIffllDA,  ISAAC;  Turkish,  rabbi  and  aTi- 

tiior  •  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  died  between  1723  and  1739.  He  was  asso- 
date  rabbi  in  Constantinople.  His  printed  work 
“Hiddushim  we-SlieOlot  u-Teshubot  (novelise  and 


Almeida 

Almemar 
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responsa),  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  “Shene  lia- 
Meorot  ha  Gedolim,”  a  rare  work  by  Elijah  ben  Ju¬ 
dah  Covo  (Constantinople,  1739).  AfteiHiis  death  it 
was  republished,  edited  partly  by  Joshua  ben  Joseph 
Cliendali,  publisher  of  the  larger  work  mentioned, 
and  partly  by  Almeida’s  son,  Solomon.  Almeida 
was  living  in  1723,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  on 
page  18*/  of  Shene  lia-Meorot w  the  work  u  Neeman 
Shemuel is  mentioned  as  having  been  recently 
printed;  and  this  book  appeared  in  Salonica  in  1723. 
On  page  15a  it  is  mentioned  that  Almeida  was  asso¬ 
ciate  rabbi  (dayyan)  in  Constantinople. 

Schiller  Szinessy,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  manuscripts,  p.  23,  mentions  an  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  Almeida,  who  in  a  Bible  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  was  named  as  its 


Yeliiel  of  Pisa,  to  perform  all  possible  kindly  offices 
toward  Lopez  d’AImeida  and  to  win  his  good-wili 
bv  impressing  upon  him  the  gratification  of  the  It  il 
lan  Jews  at  the  generous  attitude  of  Alfonso  toward 
their  coreligionists.  The  success  of  Abravanel’s 
effort  is  doubtful  (see  Sixtus  IV.). 

Bibliography:  De  Pina,  Cronica  tie  Affonso  K,  eh  i«8- 
itajZajM&“‘v S£mr  Jai"JU,cn'  p-  08 :  Gratz, 

ir.  g.  e. 

ALMEMAR  <>r  ALMEMOR  :  Corrupted  from 
the  Arabic  al-minbar ,  “  the  chair,”  “  the  pulpit,”  is  an 
elevated  platform  in  the  synagogue,  on  which  tin* 
desk  stands  for  reading  the  lessons  from  the  Penta 
teuch  anil  Prophets.  In  the  synagogues  following 
the  Spanish  ritual  the  prayers  are  also  read  from  ik 


The  Almemar  or  Reading-Desk  of  the  Synagogue  at  Florence,  Italy. 


owner.  A\  hile  he  can  not  be  positively  identified  as 
being  of  the  family  of  Isaac  Almeida,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  such  is  the  case. 

Bibliography:  Steinsohneider,  Jew.  Quart  Rrr  xi  nr* 
Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bwft,  Brit.  Mui.  p44  ’ 

J.  Vli. 

ALMEIDA,  LOPEZ  IT  :  Head  of  the  embassy 
sent  by  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  year  1472.  Ilis  mission  was  twofold  :  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  pope  upon  his  accession,  and  to  in- 
form  him  of  the  king’s  victory  over  the  Moors  of 
Arzilla,  in  Africa.  Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  who  was 
prominent  at  the  court,  endeavored  to  induce  the 
embassy  at  the  same  time  to  plead  with  tin*  pope  in 
favor  of  the  Jews.  He  wrote  to  his  Italian  friend, 


In  Russia  it  still  goes  by  its  Talmudic  name  finn 
I  which  is  simply  the  Greek  a  speaker’s  tribune 
Being  the  counterpart  of  the  wooden  pulpit  fron 
which  Ezra  read  the  Law  to  the  assembled  peopl. 
who  stood  all  around  him  (see  Neh.  viii.  4),  its  prope 
place  seems  to  be  in  tin*  middle  of  the  synagogue  (se< 
toeniture  in  “Ben  Chananja,”  viii.  No.  39,  pp 
681-088;  Die  Almemarfrage  ”  bv  Leopold  Low,  re 
printed  in  “  Gesammelte  Scbriften, ”  i v.  93-107),  but  ii 
lias  in  modern  timesoften  been  moved  forward  dost 
up  to  the  Ark.  p  ^  p 

The  Septuagint  reading  in  the  passage  in  Neh.  is 

for  In  the  ‘ Azarah ,  or  Temple  hall  a 

°e[na>  or  wooden  pulpit,  was  erected  for  the  kinc 
when,  every  seventh  year,  he  read  the  prescribed 
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section  in  Dent.  xxxi.  10, 11  (Sotah,  Mish.vii.  8).  The 
Alexandrian  synagogues,  also,  had  a  wooden  bema 
in  the  center  (Suk.  516).  In  both  passages  cited 
Rashi  explains  the  word  “bema”  as  “our  almem- 


bra.”  In  J.  Weil’s  “Responsa,”  p.  147,  it  is  called 
“  altar  ”  (see  Berliner,  “  Aus  dem  Leben  d.  Deutsclien 
Juden,”  2d  ed.,  p.  116,  in  which  attention  is  called 
to  “Or  ZaruaV’  ii-  21,  which  latter,  in  turn,  desig¬ 
nates  it  also  by  the  name  “  Katheder  ”).  This  term, 
however,  goes  further  back.  In  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxxiv.  299,  Bacher  calls  attention  to  the  NVinp 
HBW  (“chair  of  Moses”)  mentioned  by  Aha,  the 
Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century,  in  Pesik. 
ed.  Buber,  7 b  (see  Esther  R.  to  i.  2  and  Ex.  R.  xliii.). 
Bacher  compares  it  with  “the  seat  of  Moses”  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  2.  Under  the  same  name,  “  the  seat  of 
Moses,”  an  Almemar  has  been  found  by  Father  Goz- 
ani  among  the  Jews  of  China,  at  Kai-Fung-Iu.  It 
was  described  by  him  as  “  a  large  elevated  seat  in 
the  middle  of  the  synagogue,  from  which  the  Torah 
is  read  each  Sabbath  day”  (see  Mayer  Sulzberger, 
“Rev.  fit.  Juives,”  xxxv.  110). 

Regarding  the  question  whether  the  Almemar 
must  be  in  the  center  of  the  synagogue  or  not  rab¬ 
binical  authorities  differ.  Maimonides,  “Yad  ha- 
Hazakah  ”  (Tefillah,  xi.  8),  Jacob  Asheri,  and  Moses 
Isserles  (“Orah  Hayyim,”  §  150,  5)  hold  the  affirm¬ 
ative  view,  following  Suk.  52& ;  while  J oseph  Karo 
in  “  Kesef  Mishneli”  to  Maimonides,  and  all  modem 
rabbis,  with  a  few  exceptions,  hold  the  negative. 


Bibliography  :  Leopold  Low,  Rcibbinische  GutacM.cn  Xibo 
ZuliissigkcAt  unci  Dringlichkcit  der  Syncigogcn-Reformen , 
in  Ben  Chananoct,  1865,  viii.  681-688 ;  idem,  Gesaninielte 
Schriften ,  iv.  93-107.  Opinions  of  Aub,  Fassel,  Frankel, Geiger, 
Hess,  Herxheimer,  Sam.  Hirsch,  Holdheim,  Hamburger,  Kahn, 
A.  Kobn,  Mannheimer,  Maier,  Neuda,  Philippson,  Schwab,  L. 
Stein,  Salomon,  Shreinka,  and  Zipser,  all  in  favor  of  placing  the 
Almemar  near  tne  Ark. 


- Architecturally  Considered:  The  Almemar 

is  generally  rectangular  in  form,  but  sometimes  the 
front  or  back  is  curved.  The  sides  are  open  and  are 
approached  by  steps,  never  less  than  three  in  num¬ 
ber  and  sometimes  more ;  and  there  are  to  be  found 


various  arrangements  of  railings  or  balustrades  with 
lamps  on  the  corner-posts.  As  a  rule,  wood  is  the 
material  employed ;  but  there  are  instances  where 
marble  and  bronze  are  used.  The  desk  is  covered 
with  rich  drapery. 

In  the  older  synagogues,  and  in  most  orthodox 
ones,  the  position  of  the  Almemar  is  invariably  either 
in  the  center  of  the  building  or  further  back  nearer 
the  entrance.  The  space  between  it  and  the  Ark  is  left 
open  and  entirely  free  of  seats.  Recently,  however, 
the  custom  of  combining  the  Almemar  with  the  Ark 
has  become  general.  The  advantage  of  this  is  ob¬ 
vious:  first,  the  service  is  not  interrupted;  secondly, 
a  much  larger  area  is  secured  for  seats.  So  while 
tradition  demands  that  the  Almemar  should  stand 
by  itself  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  the  practical  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  larger  seating  capacity  has  occasioned 
the  adoption  of  the  newer  arrangement  in  the  great 
majority  of  modern  synagogues.  At  first  the  com¬ 
bination  was  made  by  simply  moving  the  Almemar 
in  its  regulation  form  to  a  position  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Ark.  In  this  position,  however,  the 
reader  could  not  face  the  congregation.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  logical  development  of  this  scheme  has 
resulted  in  enlarging  the  platform  upon  which  the 
Ark  rests,  giving  it  capacity  enough  for  the  reading- 
desk  and  the  pulpit,  which  latter  is  a  separate  struct¬ 
ure  often  placed  in  front  of  the  reading-desk  on  a 
slightly  lower  level. 

In  many  of  the  Paris  synagogues,  and  m  the  larger 
ones  in  Mew  York,  a  fine  decorative  composition  is 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  Ark  and  Al¬ 
memar.  The  synagogue  in  Munich  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  this;  and  by  the  use  of  different  levels  and 
the  arrangement  of  steps  and  balustrades  great  im¬ 
pressiveness  and  architectural  interest  are  attained. 

In  the  Florence  synagogue,  where  the  Almemar 
is  near  the  Ark,  no  innovations  are  made  except  as 
to  its  position.  It  is  constructed  of  richly  inlaid 
wood;  and  the  railings,  which  are  of  bronze,  rest 
on  a  base  of  marble  similar  to  that  used  for  the  floor 
and  for  the  steps  of  the  Ark.  The  pulpit  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  structure,  entirely  separate,  and  is  placed 
against  one  of  the  piers  at  the  side  of  the  building. 


Almemar  of  Synagogue  at  Zabludow,  Russian  Poland. 

(From  Berson,  “  Kilka  Slow.”) 


The  Almemar  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Kai- 
Fung-Fu  in  China— the  oldest  of  which  there  is 
any  knowledge — was  a  simple  desk  with  the  sides 
extended  and  the  whole  placed  on  a  circular  plat¬ 
form.  A.  W.  B. 


1  •,  » 


almkmar  of  Ashkenazic  Synagogue,  Jerusalem. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


porPrimeiro  Plcnipotcnciario  de  paz  a  estas  provin- 
cias  de  Holande,”  Utrecht,  1712;  a  volume  of  verse 
dedicated  to  Don  J.  G.  de  Silva,  who  had  been  sent 
as  special  peace  plenipotentiary  from  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  the  united  provinces  of  Holland.  The 
work  is  also  extremely  rare,  not  being  found  even  in 
the  Montezinos  collection,  so  rich  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  works. 

Bibliography:  Kayserlin^,  Biblioteca  Espanola-Pnrtug. 
Jiulaicci ,  p.  10. 

J.  Yr. 

ALMILIBY,  ADAM  :  A  Port  uguese  Jew  who, 
together  with  Isaac  Belamv,  was  appointed  a  farmer 
of  the  royal  taxes  in  1353  by  King  Alfonso  IV.  By 
virtue  of  t his  office  both  were  exempted  from  wear¬ 
ing  the  Jew-badge,  and  were  endowed  with  power  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  royal  customs.  During 
their  term  of  office  the  Jews  of  Portugal  were  relieved 
of  all  imposts  except  the  poll-tax. 

Bibliography  :  Meudes  dos  Remedies,  Os  Judcua  cm  P<*rtu- 
yal,  p.  367. 

M.  Iv. 


was  suddenly  apparent  in  the  territories  which  it 
succeeded  in  bringing  under  its  scepter.  Religious 
laxity  had  penetrated  the  western  parts  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tenets  of  the  faith  were  utterly  neglected. 
Being  consummate  theologians  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy  as  taught  by  A1 
Ghazzali,  the  Almohade  rulers  initiated  a  reaction  of 
the  most  thoroughgoing  kind.  The  new  state  of 
things  was  felt  by  the  Jews  as  soon  as  ‘Abd  al-Mu  - 
min,  the  second  Almohade  prince,  took  Morocco  in 
1149,  and  not  long  afterward  those  of  Moham¬ 
medan  Spain  were  also  made  to  feel  the  difference. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  renewed 
rigidity  of  the  law  that  non-Moslems 
Forced  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Almo 
Conversion  hade  states.  The  Jews  and  Christians 
to  Islam,  had  to  choose  between  conversion  to 
Islam  and  emigration.  Synagogues 
and  churches  were  either  destroyed  or  changed  into 
mosques.  Many  people  left  their  homes,  others 
I  agreed  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  the  Moslem 
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ALMEYDA,  JOSE  HENRiaUESDE:  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  Amsterdam  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  published  in  Portuguese:  “ Anagrama 
Aclirostica  do  Sagrado  Nome  de  Tora.  com  hum  Breve 
Discurso  por  Introito,”  Amsterdam,  1706.  This  was 
dedicated  to  I).  Abraham  Israel  Suasso  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  consists  of  odes  upon  many  words  made  by 
combining  the  letters  of  min  ( Torah).  It  is  very  rare 
indeed.  He  also  published  in  the  same  language 
“  Panegyrico  Encomastico  ao  excell.  Senhor  I).  Joao 
Gomez  da  Silva,  Embaxadorextr.  de  Revde  Portugal, 


ALMODAD  (Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  read  El- 
modad) :  The  eldest  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26,  I 
Cliron.  i.  20).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncer 
tain.  The  first  element,  “Al,”  maybe  the  Arabic 
article,  and  the  second  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
“  Maudad  ”  (see  Joktan). 

ALMOHADES  :  A  Moorish  dynasty  in  north 
western  Africa  and  in  Spain  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  With  the  rise  of  the  Almo 
hades  (Almuwahhidin)  dynasty,  a  radical  change 
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creed,  while  secretly  continuing  the  observance  of 
their  own  religion.  In  accordance  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  practise  the  merely  formal  adoption  of  Islam 
was  deemed  sufficient  by  the  early  Almoliade  rulers; 
and,  as  Moslem  doctrine  emphasized  the  unity  of  God 
in  its  most  stringent  fashion,  many  Jews  thought  it 
only  a  small  transgression  to  so  acknowledge  in  ad¬ 
dition  Mohammed  as  a  prophet.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  harm  which  it  was  felt  must  ultimately  result 
from  such  a  notion,  Maimun  b.  Joseph,  the  father  of 
Maimonides,  who  at  that  time  had  settled  at  Fez 
with  his  family,  wrote  his  “  Epistle  of  Consolation”  in 
which  he  advised  his  brethren  not  to  lose  heart  and 
faith.  In  the  same  cause  his  son  Moses  wrote  his 
“Letter  concerning  Conversion,”  to  encourage  those 
who  felt  the  gravity  of  even  this  outward  desertion 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

But  such  proceedings  did  not  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  later  Almoliade  princes,  who  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  mere  utterance  of  a  religious  formula. 
Abu  Yusuf  Ya‘kub  Almansur,the  fourth  Almoliade 
prince,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  converted 
Jews,  forced  them  to  don  a  distinguishing  garb, 
consisting  of  a  black  tunic  with  long  sleeves,  and  a 
yellow  scarf  as  head-covering.  His  successor  Abu 
Abdallah  changed  the  color  of  the  gaberdine  also 
to  yellow.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  power  of  the  Almohades  was  broken  in 
Spain ;  but  in  northern  Africa  the  lot  of  the  Jews 
continues  a  hard  one,  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
as  a  result  of  the  Almoliade  reaction. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Judcn ,  vii.  23,  98;  for  the 
Almohades  in  general,  see  Goldziher,  Materialien  zur 
Kcnntniss  der  Almohadenbciveyuno  in  Nor d- Africa,  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xli.  30-140  ;  Die  Behenntnvssformcln  derAlmo- 
liadcn ,  ibid.  168-171,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  On 
Maimun’s  letter,  see  Introduction  to  Simmonds’  edition  in  Jew. 
Quart .  Rev.  ii.  62,  335  et  seq. 

LI.  LIir. 

ALMOLI,  ALMULI,  or  ALMALI :  A  Span- 
ish-Jewisli  family  name  derived  from  the  Arabic  al¬ 
ma1  alii  (“the  one  who  raises  up”).  In  addition  to 
those  referred  to  in  the  following  articles  two  other 
members  of  the  family^  are  known.  A  Salomon 
Almuli  is  mentioned  in  a  Barcelona  list  for  the  year 
1262  (Jacobs,  “Sources,” No.  212,  p.  16).  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  list  occurs  the  name  of  G-ento  Almuli  of  Calat- 
yud (Kay^serling,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  492). 

G. 

Jesse  Almoli :  Son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Meir,  of  Bo- 
ton,  whose  collection  of  responsa  he  arranged  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  year  1660.  M.  Iv. 

Nathaniel  b.  Joseph  ibn  Almoli :  A  physician 
of  Saragossa,  Spain,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  translated  Maimonides’  commentary  on 
the  fifth  Order  (“Kodasliim”  =  sacred  things)  of  the 
Mislinali  from  the  original  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  In 
November,  1296,  Rabbi  Simiiaii  was  sent  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  of  Rome  to  Spain  to  obtain  a  Hebrew 
version  of  the  commentary ;  and  he  was  advised  by 
Solomon  ben  Adret  to  procure  a  capable  translator 
iu  Saragossa.  A  copy  of  the  full  commentary  on  the 
first  five  Orders  was  to  be  found  only  in  that  town ; 
and  as  the  first  Order  had  already  been  translated  by 
Alharizi,  and  the  second  and  third  by  scholars  in 
Huesea,  there  remained  for  the  scholars  of  Saragossa 
only  the  fourth,  and  fifth  Orders.  On  Simhali’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  Saragossa  Almoli  expressed  his  willingness 
to  undertake  the  translation  of  one  Order;  and  the 
fifth  was  assigned  to  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  work,  Almoli  had  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  neo-IIebrew  language ;  he  had  a  defective 
manuscript  to  decipher,  and,  as  he  himself  admits, 
he  was  not  an  experienced  Talmudist.  Further- 
I.— 28 


more,  through  want  of  care  in  copying,  the  trans¬ 
lation  has  come  down  to  modern  times  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Almoli  lacked  utterly  the 
faculty  of  adapting  the  correct  Hebrew  words  to  the 
Arabic  originals,  a  faculty  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  byr  Alharizi  and  the  Tibbonides.  Frequently 
Almoli’s  style  is  clumsy,  and  his  expressions  are 
often  vague;  therefore,  his  plea  for  indulgence  is 
not  altogether  without  reason.  With  all  these  de¬ 
fects,  the  translation  still  has  the  merit  of  first  ren¬ 
dering  this  celebrated  commentary  accessible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  Arabic. 

Bibliography:  Stemschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2051;  idem, 
Hehr.  Uebcrs.  ii.  925 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Ju¬ 
dcn  in  Rom ,  i.  254,  420. 

J.  Vr. 

Solomon  b.  Jacob  Almoli  (Almuli)  :  Phy¬ 
sician  and  Hebrew  author  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
lived  in  Turkey,  probably  in  Constantinople.  As 
a  physician  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation,  but  he  is  better  known  as  a  Hebrew  gram¬ 
marian.  In  1517  he  wrote  an  introductory  ode  to 
Elisha  b.  Abraham  b.  Mattathia’s  “Magen  David,” 
which  was  a  defense  of  Kimhi’s  grammatical  system 
against  Profiat  Duran’s  criticism.  Shortly  after,  he 
published  “Halikot  Shewa,”  a  grammatical  essay 
upon  the  shem  (Constantinople,  1519).  He  also  wrote 
“  Meassef  Lekol  ha-Mahanot  ”  (The  Collector  from 
All  Camps)  (no  date  or  place),  which  was,  in  a  way, 
a  prospectus  for  a  Jewish  encyclopedia.  (The  book 
is  extremely  rare ;  the  Bodleian  possesses  only  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  a  part.  Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.  ”  No.  1936,  4. )  Best  known  and  of tenest  printed 
of  all  his  works  is  his  “  Pitron  Halomot  ”  or  “  Mefas- 
her  Helmin  ”  (Solution  of  Dreams),  a  dream-book,  in 
which  he  explains  all  passages  in  the  Talmud  refer¬ 
ring  to  dreams  or  their  interpretation.  It  consists  of 
three  chapters  upon  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and 
upon  the  averting  of  evil  dreams,  and  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Salonica,  about  1516.  It  was  republished 
in  1518  in  Constantinople,  then  later  in  Cracow ;  wTas 
printed  in  Amsterdam  by  Manasseli  ben  Israel,  and  in 
1694  appeared  in  a  Judaeo-German  translation.  He 
also  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  entitled  “  Sha'ar  ha- 
Sliem  lie-Hadash,  ”  Constantinople,  1533.  He  appears 
to  have  become  a  man  of  wealth  in  later  years, 
for  he  published  at  his  own  expense  numerous 
grammatical  works.  Thus  in  1529  he  published 
Ibn  Ezra’s  “Yesod  Mora,”  and  in  1530  the  work 
“Sefat  Yeter”  byr  the  same  author.  To  an  edition 
of  Ibn  YahyalUs  “Leslion  Limmudim”  in  1542  he 
supplied  an  introductory  poem  beginning  with  the 
words  “Reu  Sefer.”  Outside  of  the  frequently  re¬ 
printed  “  Pitron  Halomot,  ”  his  other  works  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2281;  Carmoly, 
Hist,  des  Medecins  Juifs ,  p.  159 ;  Dukes,  Zur  Rabbinischen 
SprachTmndc,  p.  70;  Litcraturblatt  des  Orients ,  xi.  265; 
Landauy  Gesch.  d.  Jiidischen  Aerzte ,  p.  85;  Conforte,  Kore 
ha-Dorot ,  34a ;  Wolf.  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  1041,  No.  1960. 

J.  Vr. 

ALMOLIK  (ALMALIK),  ABRAHAM  BEN 
JUDAH  ELIMELECH.  See  Abraham  ben  Ju¬ 
dah. 

ALMON :  A  city'  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18);  now  called 
‘Almit.  Found  also  in  the  corresponding  list  of 
I  Chron.  vi.  45  [A.Y.  60],  but  there  called  Alemeth. 

G.  B.  L. 

ALMOND  (ip^) :  A  term  applied  to  a  tree  (Jer.  i. 
11,  Eccl.  xii.  5),  to  a  fruit  (Gen.  xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii. 
23  [A.  V.  8]),  and  to  a  bud  or  flower  (Ex.  xxv.  33, 
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xxx vii.  19).  Once  (Gen.  xxx.  37)  the  same  tree  is 
called  luz,  its  name  in  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic. 
The  almond  is  the  Amygclalus  communis  (L.),  of  the 
order  Rosctcew.  Its  Hebrew  name  ( slicked )  is  derived 
from  a  stem  meaning  to  “waken”  or  “watch,”  to 
which  Jeremiah  makes  reference  in  his  use  of  it 
(Jer.  i.  11).  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  tree  to  awaken  from  the  sleep 
of  winter ;  but  it  more  probably  expresses  its  color  or 
some  other  physical  quality.  About  January  the  bare 
tree,  still  devoid  of  leaves,  is  suddenly  covered  with 
blossoms  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  The 
petals,  pink  at  the  bottom,  become  white  at  the 
top,  producing  the  effect  of  a  perfectly  white  tree. 
It  is  a  native  of  western  Asia.  The  fruit  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  delicacy  (compare  Gen.  xliii.  11).  In  Eccl. 
xii.  5  it  is  used  metaphorically,  according  to  most 
interpreters,  of  an  old  man’s  gray  head. 

G.  A.  B. 

ALMON  DIBLATAIM :  A  stopping-place  in 
Moab  in  the  Israelites’  journey  from  Egypt  (Num. 
xxxiii.  46,  47).  Called  Beth  Diblataim  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22.  G.  B.  L. 

ALMOitAVIDES  (AL-MUEABATIN)  :  A 

Moorish  dynasty  in  northwestern  Africa  and  in  Spain 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  rise  of 
this  dynasty  marked  a  new  epoch ;  for  the  first  time 
non- Arab  rulers  occupied  a  Moslem  throne.  Yusuf 
ibn  Taslifin,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  did  not  even 
understand  Arabic.  He  was,  therefore,  unacquainted 
with  many  traditions  and  customs  of  Moslem  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  was  also  free  from  Moslem  prejudices. 
Religious  observances  were  anjdhing  but  rigid ;  the 
treatment  of  non-Moslem  subjects  was,  therefore, 
dictated  by  liberal  principles.  Yusuf  was  of  a  kind 
disposition  and  a  lover  of  justice,  and  the  Jews 
under  his  sway  had  little  to  complain  of.  In  Africa 
he  indirectly  provided  new  homes  for  them  by 
founding  Morocco  and  Tlempen  (1062),  and  no  doubt 
also  brought  about  a  welcome  change  for  many 
Jews  living  in  Spain  when  he  conquered  the  Om- 
miades.  Only  on  one  occasion  is  he  said  to  have 
threatened  the  Jews  of  Lucena  with  compulsory 
change  of  faith ;  but  they  ultimately  bought  him  off 
with  large  sums  of  money.  Under  the  rule  of  his 
son  Ali  (1106-43),  when  the  Almoravides  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  Jews  occupied  important  posts. 
The  poet  Solomon  A1  Mu'allim  (Abu  Ayyub),  praised 
by  Alharizi  for  his  great  talent,  was  his  physician. 
Among  other  prominent  Jews  was  the  physician 
Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Kamnial  (Abu  al-Hasan),  to 
whom  Judah  ha-Levi  (who  spent  the  years  of  his 
training  in  a  place  belonging  to  the  rulers)  dedicated 
seven  poems,  Isaac  (Abraham)  ibn  Muliajir,  and  Sol¬ 
omon  ben  Farusal  (Ferrisol).  The  Almoravide  do¬ 
minion  soon  declined,  and  was  superseded  in  Spain 
by  that  of  the  Almohades  in  1149.  H.  II. 

ALMOSNINO:  A  distinguished  Jewish  family 
originally  dwelling  in  Aragon.  The  name,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jellinek  (see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No. 
6430),  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  and  denotes  “  an 
orator.”  The  following  members  of  the  family  are 
those  best  known  to  fame : 

Abraham  Almosnino  :  Father  of  Joseph,  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  Hay yi m.  He  and  Abraham  Canombrial 
were  grandfathers  of  the  mother  of  Moses  Almosnino, 
and  were  burned  at  the  stake  b}r  the  Inquisition 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1771). 

Hasdai  Almosnino :  Rabbi  in  Tetuan.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Mishmeret  ha-Kodesh”  (The  Holy 
Charge),  a  supercommentary  on  Rashi’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  at  Leghorn,  1825 ; 


and  “Hesed  El”  (The  Mercy  of  God),  a  series  of 
annotations  upon  Biblical  and  Talmudical  passages, 
published  at  Leghorn,  1826. 

Isaac  Almosnino  :  Rabbi  at  Gibraltar  and  later 
hakam  of  the  London  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con¬ 
gregation  (Bevis  Marks) ;  died  in  1784. 

Isaac  Almosnino :  Named  as  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  “Ethics”  into  Hebrew  (see 
Kayserlingj  “Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.”  p.  11);  but  in 
all  probability  he  has  been  confused  with  Moses 
Almosnino. 

Joseph  Almosnino :  Son  of  Isaac  and  grandson 
of  Moses  b.  Baruch  Almosnino;  born  1642;  died  at 
Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  in  1689.  He  was  rabbi  at  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  author  of  numerous  responsa,  collected 
by  his  son  Isaac  under  the  title  “  ‘Edut  bi-Yehosef  ” 
(Testimonies  in  Joseph)  and  published  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1711-33. 

Moses  b.  Baruch  Almosnino:  Distinguished 
rabbi ;  born  at  Salonica,  1510 ;  died  in  Constantinople 
about  1580;  elected  rabbi  of  Neveh  Shalom  com¬ 
munity  of  Spanish  Jews  in  that  city  in  1553,  and  of 
the  Liwyat  Hen  congregation  in  1560.  He  was 
eminent  alike  for  knowledge  of  rabbinical  matters 
and  for  scholarship  in  the  science  of  his  day,  particu¬ 
larly  natural  physics  and  astronomy,  furnishing  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  many  treatises  translated  from  the 
Arabic  and  Latin.  In  1565  he  successfully  repre¬ 
sented  his  brethren  at  an  audience  with  the  sultan  Se¬ 
lim  II.,  petitioning  for  the  confirmation  of  their  civil 
rights.  He  wrote,  in  1570,  a  rather  prolix  Hebrew 
commentary  on  the  Biblical  “  Five  Rolls,  ”  under  the 
title  “  Yede  Mosheh  ”  (The  Hands  of  Moses) ;  also  an 
exposition  of  the  Talmudical  treatise  “  Abot  ”  (Ethics 
of  the  Fathers),  published  at  Salonica  in  1563;  and 
a  collection  of  sermons  delivered  upon  various  occa¬ 
sions,  particularly  funeral  orations,  entitled  “  Meam- 
mez  Koah”  (Reenforcing  Strength).  These  were 
published  in  Hebrew  by  his  son  Simon,  the  expense 
being  defined  by  two  other  sons,  Abraham  and 
Absalom.  Another  Hebrew  work  by  Almosnino 
was  “  Tefillali  le-Moslieli  ”  (The  Prayer  of  Moses),  an 
apologetic  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  at 
Salonica  in  1563,  and  republished  at  Cracow  in  1598 
and  1805.  In  Spanish  he  wrote  a  homiletic  work, 
“Regimiento  de  la  Vida,”  which  treats  among  other 
things  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  the  influence  of 
the  stars,  Providence,  the  moral  life,  education  of 
children,  and  freedom  of  the  will.  To  this  was  ap¬ 
pended  a  chapter  oh  “  Dreams,  Their  Origin  and  True 
Nature,  ”  written,  as  it  is  stated,  at  the  request  of  Don 
Joseph  Nasi,  duke  of  Naxos.  Although  written  in 
Spanish,  the  work  was  printed  in  Hebrew  characters 
at  the  press  of  Joseph  Jaabez,  Salonica,  1564,  and 
was  republished  at  Venice  in  1604,  and  at  Salonica  in 
1729.  An  appendix  of  five  pages  contains  a  list  of 
difficult  Spanish  words,  occurring  therein,  translated 
into  Hebrew.  An  edition  in  Spanish  letters  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Samuel  Mendes  de  Sola  and  associates  in 
Amsterdam,  1729,  dedicated  to  Aaron  David  Pinto. 
This  work  is  considered  by  Sanchez  to  be  one  of  the 
rarest  in  the  Spanish  language.  A  historical  work 
by  Almosnino,  “  Extremos  y  Grandezas  de  Constan- 
tinopla,”  also  in  Spanish  with  Hebrew  characters, 
was  transliterated  and  republished  by  J acob  Cansino, 
Madrid,  1638. 

According  to  Steinschneider  (“  ILebr.  Uebers.”  p. 
215),  Moses  Almosnino  was  also  author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Aristotle’s  “  Ethics.  ”  Carmoly  (p.  12) 
mentions  it  under  the  title  of  “  Pene  Mosheh  ”  (The 
Face  of  Moses),  stating  that  it  was  written  by  Moses 
at  Palestria  near  Salonica,  and  that  his  son  Simon, 
after  his  father’s  death,  desired  to  publish  it  (1584). 

Samuel  Almosnino :  Rabbi  at  Salonica  in  the 
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sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  some  of  the  minor  prophets,  published  among 
the  rare  commentaries,  in  Moses  Frankfurter’s  large 
Bible,  Amsterdam,  1724-27 ;  also  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  with  particular  regard  to  Kashi’s 
commentary. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BocTl.  cols.  841, 1445, 1770- 
1773, 2404;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  124 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jucl.  i.  40 ; 
Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esji.-Port.  Jucl.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Carmoly,  La 
Famine  Almosnino  (reprinted  from  L'Univers  Israelite , 
1850),  in  Literaturblatt  cles  Orients ,  xii.  619;  Sanchez,  Po- 
cslas  Castellanas  Anteriores  ctl  stylo,  xv.  pp.  185  et  seq. ;  Jew . 
Quart.  Rev.  xi.  136 ;  Gratz,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xiii.  23  et  seq. 

F.  de  S.  M. 

Solomon  Almosnino:  Secretary  to  the  Bevis 
Marks  Synagogue  (Sephardic),  in  London,  England; 
born  Sept.  5, 1792;  died  in  London,  1878.  He  was 
descended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  Spanish  family, 
his  grandfather,  who 
was  chief  rabbi  of 
Gibraltar,  having  mi¬ 
grated  to  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  In  the 
year  1814  Almosnino 
was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  secretary  of  the 
Bevis  Marks  Syna¬ 
gogue,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  in  1821,  was 
elected  his  successor. 
He  practically  man¬ 
aged  the  affairs  of  the 
congregation ;  and  its 
entire  funds  passed 
through  his  hands.  He 
was  concerned  in  all 
the  historical  events  of  his  community  for  half  a 
century.  Being  entirely  bound  up  in  his  work,  all 
his  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations  were  concentrated 
in  the  mahcvinad- room  (vestry-room)  at  Bevis  Marks. 
His  modest  and  unassuming  kindness  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

Bibliography  :  Jew .  Chron.  and  Jew.  World ,  January,  1878. 

G.  L. 

ALMS  :  A  word  derived  from  the  Greek  kker^oavvi] 
(mercifulness),  used  by  Greek-speaking  Jews  to  de¬ 
note  almost  exclusively  the  offering  of  charity  to 
the  needy,  from  a  feeling  of  both  compassion  and 
righteousness  (zedakah).  (See  LNX.  on  Prov.  xxi. 
21,  and  Dan.  iv.  24.)  The  word  “ almsgiving,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  expressing  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  zedakah,  which  is,  charity  in  the  spirit  of  up¬ 
rightness  or  justice.  According  to  the  Mosaic  con¬ 
ception,  wealth  is  a  loan  from  God,  and  the  poor  have 
a  certain  claim  on  the  possessions  of  the  rich ;  while 
the  rich  are  positively  enjoined  to  share  God’s  boun¬ 
ties  with  the  poor.  A  systematic  mode  of  relief  of 
the  needy  was,  therefore,  provided  b}r  the  law  and 
by  the  institutions  of  the  synagogue  (see  Charity). 
But  all  these  provisions  could  not  entirely  remove 
want.  “  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  ” 
says  the  lawgiver,  and  commands:  “Thou  shalt. 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor, 
and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land”  (Deut.  xv.  11).  In 
the  course  of  time  the  giving  of  Alms  out  of  mere 
pity  and  without  regard  to  the  permanent  relief  of 
the  recipient,  became  a  meritorious  practise,  posses¬ 
sing,  like  sacrifice,  the  power  of  atoning  for  man’s 
sins,  and  redeeming  him  from  calamity  and  death. 
The  verse  Prov.  xi.  4  (compare  xvi.  6,  xxi.  3)  was 


expounded  in  this  sense :  “  Water  will  quench  bla¬ 
zing  fire;  so  doth  almsgiving  make  atonement  for 
sins. ”  “Lay  up  alms  in  thy  store-house;  it  shall 
deliver  thee  from  all  affliction”  (Ecclus.  iff.  30, 
xxix.  12). 

Accordingly,  King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  told  by 
Daniel:  “Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness  [ze¬ 
dakah — almsgiving]  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor  ”  (Dan.  iv.  27),  and 
Talmudic  both  Daniel  and  the  king  become  mod- 
Conception.  els  of  charity  (Midi*.  Zutta,  Cant.,  ed. 

Buber,  p.  21).  (See  Altar.)  The  en¬ 
tire  story  of  Tobit  is  a  lesson  on  almsgiving  and  its 
redeeming  powers  (Tobit,  i.  3, 16;  ii.  14;  iv.  7—11 ;  xii. 
8,  9).  “  Alms  deliver  from  death  and  purge  away 

all  sin  ”  (compare  Prov.  xi.  4) ;  whence  the  custom 
of  ^giving  Alms  at  funerals  (see  Zedakah  Box). 
“Every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  charity  shall 
behold  the  face  of  God,”  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  xvii. 
15,  Ileb. ) :  “I behold  Thy  face  by  almsgiving”  ( zedek ; 
see  Midi*.  Teh.  l.c .,  B.  B.  10 a).  Almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting  constituted  the  three  cardinal  disciplines 
which  the  synagogue  transmitted  to  both  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque  (see  Tobit, 
xii.  8;  and  compare  Matt.  vi.  1-18;  and  the  Koran, 
where  almsgiving,  called  zakat  (Aramaic  zakuta), 
or  sadaka  (zedakah),  is  always  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  prayer  (sura  ii.  40,  104;  ix.  54).  The 
Mandteans,  too,  made  almsgiving  (zidka)  and  fasting 
the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life  and  bliss  (see 
Brand,  “Mandaisclie  Schriften,”  pp.  28  et  seq.).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rab  Assi  of  the  third  century,  “  almsgiv¬ 
ing  is  equal  in  value  to  all  other  commandments  ” 
(B.  B.  9a;  compare  Luke,  xv.);  “It  saves  man  from 
sudden,  unnatural  death  and  the  soul  from  doom  ” 
(R.  Johanan,  B.  B.  10 a,  after  Prov.  x.  2):  “  Almsgiv¬ 
ing  is  more  than  any  sacrifice,  though  personal  charity 
is  superior  even  to  almsgiving”  (R.  Eleazar,  Suk.  496). 
R.  Eleazar  states  also  that  it  should  precede  prayer, 
taking  Ps.  xvii.  15  also  to  mean,  “  After  almsgiving  I 
shall  behold  Thy  face,  ”  B.  B.  10c.  Likewise  each  fast- 
day  was  virtually  an  occasion  for  almsgiving,  as  the 
day’s  offerings  were  handed  over  to  the  poor  (Ber. 
66).  Compare  Midi*.  Zutta,  Cant.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  21; 

“  The  Israelites  fast  and  give  their  food  and  that 
of  their  children  to  the  poor  ” — quoted  by  Origen, 

“  Homilies  to  Leviticus,  ”  x.  (see  also  Aristides,  x v.  9). 

“  Almsgiving  is  a  powerful  paraclete  (mediator)  be¬ 
tween  the  Israelites  and  their  Father  in  heaven ;  it 
brings  the  time  of  redemption  nigh  ”  (B.  B.  10c).  In 
allusion  to  the  various  Biblical  pas- 
The  Gift  sages  concerning  zedek  and  zedakah 
of  King  — righteousness  in  the  sense  of  alms- 

Monobazos.  giving— 1 Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  20  (also  B.  B. 

12c)  narrates  a  story  of  King  Monoba- 
zos,  the  husband  of  queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  who 
lived  about  the  year  18.  He  is  in  the  legend  probably 
confounded  with  his  son  Izates,  who,  after  his  father’s 
death,  became  a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  sent — in 
addition  to  the  rich  gifts  of  his  mother — large  sums 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xx.  2,  §  5).  “When  the  generous  gifts  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  in  the  time  of  great 
famine,  provoked  the  protests  of  his  brothers,  who 
reproached  him  for  having  thus  squandered  what  his 
royal  ancestors  had  gathered  together,  he  replied ; 

“  My  ancestors  laid  up  here  on  earth ;  I  in  heaven  (Ps.  Ixxxv. 
12); 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  where  the  human  hand  can 
reach  them ;  I,  where  no  human  hand  can  reach  them  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  15) ; 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  that  bear  no  fruit ;  I,  such  as 
bear  fruit  (Isa.  iii.  10) ; 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  of  Mammon ;  I,  treasures  of 
souls  (Prov.  xi.  30) ; 
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My  ancestors  gathered  and  will  not  reap  the  benefit ;  I  have 
gathered  and  shall  reap  the  benefit  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-22)  ; 

My  ancestors  laid  up  treasures  for  this  world ;  I,  for  the  world 
to  come,  as  it  is  said  (Isa.  lviii.  8)  :  k  Thy  righteousness 
[almsgiving]  shall  go  before  thee  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  thy  rearward.’  ” 

This  contrast  between  the  treasures  of  unrighteous 
Mammon  (Prov.  x.  2)  and  the  treasures  of  righteous¬ 
ness  laid  up  for  the  world  to  come  (Isa.  xxxiii.  6;  see 
the  translation  in  the  Septuagint  and  Sliab.  81a)  is 
also  alluded  to  in  a  similar  utterance 
God  and  of  Jesus,  in  Luke,  xii.  33,  34;  Matt.  vi. 

Mammon.  19-24:  “Sell  what  ye  have  and  give 
alms ;  provide  yourselves  bags  which 
wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  failetli 
not,  where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  cor- 
ruptetli.  For  where  your  treasure  is  [whether  of  un¬ 
righteousness  or  righteousness]  there  will  your  heart 
be  also  [your  soul — in  the  world  to  come]."  _  Here 
follows  in  Matthew  the  passage  of  the  single  (sincere) 
eye  and  the  evil  eye,  misplaced  in  Luke,  xi.  84-36, 
which  recalls  several  similar  rabbinical  utterances: 
“  He  that  gives  a  free  offering  should  give  with  a 
well-meaning  [unbegrudging]  eye”  (Yer.  B.  B.  iv. 
11);  whereas  the  rich  man  who  shows  an  evil  (be¬ 
grudging)  eye  to  the  collectors  of  Alms,  will  lose 
his  riches  (according  to  Eccl.  v.  12,  Ex.  R.  xxxi.). 
Compare  Paul  in  II  Cor.  ix.  7-9:  “God  lovetli  the 
cheerful  giver,”  with  B.  B.  106  in  connection  with 
Ps.  cxii.  9,  God  lavishes  his  bounty  in  the  same 
measure  as  men  give.  Thus  also  R.  Eleazar  refer¬ 
ring  to Hosea,  x.  12:  “The kindness  displayed  in  the 
giving  of  alms  decides  the  final  reward  ”  (Suk.  496). 

“  Therefore  no  disciple  of  the  wise  should  live  in  a 
city  where  there  is  no  alms-box  ”  (Sanh.  176).  Alms¬ 
giving  should,  therefore,  be  done  in  secret  (Eleazar, 
B.  B.  9 a ;  Derek  Erez  Zutta,  ix.  4,  after  Prov.  xxi. 
14),  and  not  before  men,  for  “he  who  gives  before 
men  is  a  sinner,”  as  it  is  said,  that  God  shall  bring 
also  “  the  good  deed  before  his  judgment  ”  (Eccl.  xii. 
14,  Hag.  5 a,  Sliab.  104a,  B.  B.  10a).  In  view  of  the 
current  exposition  (see  Sifreon  the  passage)  of  Deut. 
xv.  10,  “  Let  not  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother  .  .  .  thou  shalt  surely  give  him,”  as  meaning 
“  thou  shalt  surely  give  him — him  directly— and  no 
one  shall  stand  between  him  and  thee,”  the  Essaioi 
or  Essenes  (“  the  secluded  ones  ”)  had  their  treasury 
in  a  chamber  of  their  own  in  the  Temple,  so  that 
both  the  giving  and  the  taking  should  remain  unob¬ 
served  (Mishnali  Shek.  v.  6).  Such  a  “  chamber  of 
the  Essenes”  (silent  or  modest  ones) 
existed  in  every  town  in  order  that  the  poor  of  good 
families  should  be  enabled  to  receive  their  support 
in  seclusion  (Tosef.,  Shek.  ii.  16). 

In  the  same  spirit  Jesus,  in  the  “  Sermon  on  the 
Mount”  (Matt,  vi.)  says:  “Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  alms  [zedakah — righteousness]  before  men  to 
be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  ”  The  Temple  “  treasury  ” 
in  the  story  of  the  widow’s  mite  (Luke,  xxi.  2;  Mark, 
xii.  41 ;  compare  Josephus,  “  Ant.  ”  xix.  61,  “  B.  J.  ”  v.  2) 
into  which  rich  and  poor  cast  their  gifts, consisted  of 
thirteen  trumpet-like  receptacles  of  brass,  so  shaped 
to  prevent  dishonest  people  from  taking  out  coins 
while  pretending  to  cast  them  in  (Shek.  v.  1  and  Yer. 
49,  3 ;  506.  For  later  times  compare  ‘Er.  32a  and  Git. 
605).  The  words  of  Jesus,  “  This  widow  hath  cast  in 
all  the  living  that  she  had,”  refer  to  Lev.  ii.  1,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  rabbis  (Lev.  R.  3),  “The  poor  widow 
bringetli  her  very  life  [nefesh]  in  her  little  ‘  meat¬ 
offering,  ’  ”  and  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  story 
of  the  widow  and  the  priest,  or  the  poor  and  King 
Agrip pa,  given  in  the  Midrash  as  illustrations.  But 
while  the  gifts  cast  into  the  receivers  were  intended 


for  Temple  use  and  not  for  charity,  the  fact  that 
the  term  korban  (sacrifice  for  the  treasury)  was 
retained  for  “charity”  in  Christian 
The  communities  until  the  third  century 
Alms-Boxes.  (“B.  J.”  ii.  4;  Mark,  vii.  11,  “Apost. 

Const.  ”ii.  36 ;  Cyprian,  “  De  Oper.”and 
“Eleemos.”  xiv.)  shows  that  it  was  actually  treated 
like  the  Temple  gifts.  Even  the  trumpet-shaped 
alms-liolders  seem  to  have  been  retained  in  the  Church 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  judging 
by  the  term  concha  (couch-shells)  applied  to  the 
charity  treasury  (see  Melilhorn,  “Aus  den  Quellen 
der  Kirchen-Gescli.  ”  i.  27,  note  10;  against  Ratzin- 
ger  und  Kraus  quoted  in  Ulilhorn,  “  Christl.  Liebes- 
thatigkeit,”  p.  399).  At  any  rate  it  is  with  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  trumpet-like  form  of  the  alms-box  than 
Jesus  said  (Matt.  vi.  2  et  seq, ) :  “  Therefore  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee, 
as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  [at  the 
public  fasts]  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men.  .  .  .  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doetli :  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret ; 
and  thy  Fatliei ,  which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall 
reward  thee  openly.  ”  The  latter  sentence  may  refer 
to  Prov.  xi.  21  (yad  le-yad  =  “hand  to  hand”)  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  rabbis  (Sotali,  46,  5a)  as  alluding  to 
the  giving  of  charity  in  secret.  Compare  also  the 
Manda?an  teaching  (Brand,  “Mandaisclie  Schriften,” 
pp.  28,  64): 

“  If  you  give  aims  do  not  do  it  before  witnesses.  If  you  give 
with  the  right  hand,  do  not  tell  it  to  your  left ;  if  you  give  with 
the  left,  do  not  tell  it  to  your  right.  Any  one  who  giveth  and 
has  witnesses,  it  shall  not  be  accounted  to  him.” 

Almsgiving  is  regarded  as  an  offering  brought  to 
God: 

”  They  that  give  alms  to  the  poor,  give  it  to  Me,”  says  God,  for 
it  is  said:  ”My  korban,  My  bread”  (Num.  xxviii.  2).  Surely 
God  needs  no  bread,  nevertheless  He  says  :  “  I  count  your  gifts 
as  though  you  were  My  children  supporting  their  father”  (Midr. 
Zutta,  Cant.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  23 ;  compare  the  exact  parallel  in  Matt, 
xxv.  45,  where  Jesus  speaks  simply  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
Father  of  all). 

The  abuse  of  almsgiving  made  itself  felt  occasion¬ 
ally  in  Talmudic  times.  “  He  who  takes  alms  by  de¬ 
ception,  or  without  need  of  the  same,  will  finally  go 
to  ruin,  ”  says  an  old  Baraita  (Ket.  68a). 
On  Giving  Compare  Ecclus.  xii.  1-6 :  “  When  thou 
Alms .  wil t  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest 
it.  Give  unto  the  good  and  not  unto 
the  sinner  ”  (compare  “  Didache,”  i.  5,  6).  Still,  says 
R.  Eleazar  (Ket.  68a) :  “  Let  us  be  thankful  that  there 
are  deceivers  among  the  needy,  to  excuse  us  some¬ 
what  for  the  guilt  which  the  many  uncared-for  bring 
upon  us.  ” 

To  give  Alms  only  to  such  as  are  worthy  was  there¬ 
fore  made  an  object  of  special  solicitude.  “When 
given  to  undeserving  persons  it  is  not  a  meritorious 
act,  receiving  reward”  (B.  B.  96).  “  Happy  he  that 

considereth  the  poor,”  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xii.  2); 
not  “he  that  giveth.”  This  is  an  admonition  to  us 
to  take  personal  interest  in  him  and  not  simply  to 
give  him  Alms  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.). 

“He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor; 
his  righteousness  [almsgiving]  endureth  forever” 
(Ps.  cxii.  9).  Compare  Talmud  Kallali :  “  What  shall 
men  do  in  order  to  acquire  wealth  for  their  children? 
Let  them  do  the  work  of  heaven  by  dispensing  alms 
among  the  poor,”  in  accordance  with  Ps.  cxii.  9,  and 
Yalk.  to  Prov.  xi.  24 :  “  He  that  lavishetli  bountifully 
shali  increase  his  wealth,  and  he  that  giveth  spar¬ 
ingly  shall  see  his  fortune  decrease.” 

In  the  course  of  time,  almsgiving  gave  w'ay  to  or¬ 
ganized  charity.  See  Charity. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Gassel,  Die  Armenverwaltung  cles  Alten 

Israel ,  1887.  K. 
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ALMTJG.  See  Algum. 

ALNAHARWANAI  OWNim^N),  JOSE :  A 

Hebrew  scholar  of  the  gaonic  period ;  probably  of 
Nehardea.  He  is  the  author  of  a  rimed  alphabetical 
treatise  in  Hebrew  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  printed 
in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  part  ix.  This  poem  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  neo-He¬ 
brew  poetry. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyclo- 
ynidic ,  §  2,  xxxi.  104 ;  Harkavy,  Zikkaron  la-Rishonim ,  v.  115- 


ALNAKXF,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH:  Litur¬ 
gical  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  (in  Spain?),  who 
composed  a  zulat  (liturgical  poem  between  the 
Sliema‘  and  ‘Amidali)  for  the  Passover  service  (see 
Zunz,  “ Literaturgesch. ”  p.  504;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi.  810).  W.  M. 

ALNAQUA  :  An  important  family  of  Spanish 
Jews,  the  first  mention  of  whom  occurs  late  in  the 
twelfth  century.  In  Hebrew  the  name  is  written 
mp3  or  mptf  It  is  the  same  as  mipJK  or  KIIKpJX, 
though  Steinschneider  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  In  modern  works  the  name  appears  as 
Alnaqua,  Alnequa  (Zedner),  Aluncawi  (Kayserling), 
and  Ankoa.  Originally  from  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
members  of  the  family  spread  to  northern  Africa  and 
Turkey,  where  by  marriage  they  became  related;  to 
the  Durans  and  Benvenistes.  The  first  two  of  whom 
mention  is  made  are  Judah  and  Samuel,  who  fell 
victims  to  court  slanders  in  Toledo  about  the  year 
1200.  The  three  brothers,  Abraham,  Joseph,  'and 
Solomon,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  came 
each  tc  an  untimely  end :  the  first  was  assassinated 
(1341) ;  the  other  two  were  cut  off  by  the  plague  a 
few  years  later.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Alna- 
quas  settled  in  northern  Africa,  where  they  became 
the  leaders  of  the  communities.  Prom  Zunz’s  notes 
the  following  genealogical  tree  may  be  traced : 


Judah  Samuel 


Abraham,  d.  1341  Joseph  Solomon 

i  i 

Ephraim,  d.  135;“)  |  | 

Samuel,  d.  1344  or  1345  Israel,  d.  1391 

i 

Ephraim,  d.  1442 


Israel  Judah 

i  i 

Ephraim  [Daughter] 

about  1408  m.  Zemah  Duran 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Alnaquas  are  to  be  found  in  Turkey,  prominent  as 
scholars  and  philanthropists.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Abraham  ben  Mordecai  Ankawa  was  a  Halakist 
of  some  renown  in  Morocco  (Steinschneider,  “  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  i.  113). 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  435-436;  Solomon  ibn  Verga, 
Shebet  Yehudah ,  ed.  Wiener,  p.  27 ;  Kayserling,  Sephardim , 
p.  114;  Steinschneider,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  132,  xi.  310. 

M.  B.— G. 

Ephraim  ben  Israel  Alnaqua  (Alnucawi, 
Ankava,  Ankoa ;  called  Rab  in  Africa) :  Phy¬ 
sician,  rabbi,  and  theological  writer:  founder  of  the 
Jewish  community  at  Tlemgen,  North  Africa,  in 


which  place  he  died  in  1442.  According  to  a  legend, 
Alnaqua  escaped  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which 
had  martyred  his  father  and  mother  at  the  stake, 
and  came  to  Africa  mounted  on  a  lion,  using  a  ser¬ 
pent  as  a  halter.  Azulai  refers  to  him  as  a  mir¬ 
acle-worker.  Alnaqua  succeeded,  after  all  other 
physicians  had  failed,  in  curing  the  only  daughter 
of  a  king  of  the  family  Beni  Zion.  Refusing  the  re¬ 
ward  of  gold  and  silver  offered  him  by  the  king,  he 
begged  only  that  the  Jews  living  near  Tlemqen  might 
be  united  in  it.  In  this  way  the  community  was 
formed.  Alnaqua’s  first  care  was  to  establish  a  large 
synagogue;  this  is  still  in  existence,  and  bears  his 
name.  Above  the  rabbi’s  chair,  on  which  the  verse 
Jer.  xvii.  12  is  engraved,  a  lamp  burns  perpetually. 
Alnaqua’s  grave,  surrounded  by  those  of  his  family, 
is  in  the  old  cemetery :  it  is  sacred  to  North  African 
Jews,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
Algeria. 

Alnaqua  had  two  sons,  Israel  and  Judah.  The  latter 
lived  at  Oran,  Mostaganem,  and,  later,  at  Tlemgen, 
and  became  the  father-in-law  of  Zemah  Duran.  Al¬ 
naqua  •wrote  for  his  elder  son  Israel  “  Sha'ar  Kebod 
Adonai  ”  (Entrance  to  the  Glory  of  God),  containing 
answers  to  the  criticisms  of  Nahmanides  on  the 
“  Moreh  ”  of  Maimonides.  Manuscripts  of  this  work 
exist  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Pie  wrote, 
also,  some  religious  hymns. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v.;  Benjacob, 

Ozar  ha-Scfarinu  p.  599 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS. 

Nos.  939, 2 ;  1258, 2 ;  Revue  Africaine ,  1870,  pp.  377-383 ;  Zunz, 

Z.  G.  p.  435 ;  idem,  Literaturgesch.  p.  524. 

S. 

Israel  ben  J oseph  Alnaqua :  Ethical  writer 
and  martyr;  lived  in'  Toledo,  Spain;  died  at  the 
stake,  together  with  Judah  ben  Asher,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  year  1391.  He  is  the  author  of  an  eth¬ 
ical  work  in  twenty  chapters,  entitled  “  Menorat  ha- 
Maor  ”  (Candlestick).  The  work  commences  with  a 
long  poem,  an  acrostic  on  the  author’s  name.  Then 
follows  a  preface  in  rimed  prose.  The  introduction 
to  each  chapter  is  headed  by  a  poem,  giving  the 
acrostic  of  his  name,  Israel.  It  was  printed  in  1578. 
A  manuscript  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian.  An  abridgment 
of  it  was  published  at  Cracow,  1593,  under  the  title 
“Menorat  Zahab  Kullah”  (Candlestick  Wholly  of 
Gold).  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  which  con¬ 
tain  observations  (1)  on  laws  in  general ;  (2)  on  edu¬ 
cation  ;  (3)  on  commerce :  (4)  on  the  behavior  of  liti¬ 
gants  and  judges  in  court;  (5)  on  conduct  toward 
one’s  fellow  men.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  trea¬ 
tise,  nm  consisting  of  Talmudic  and  mid- 

rashie  sayings  and  maxims,  which  lias  been  published 
in  German  (Hebrew  characters)  in  Wagenseil’s  Be- 
lchrung  der  Jud.-Deutsehen  Red-  und  Schreibart,” 
Konigsberg,  1699. 

bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  435;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefa- 

rlm ,  p.  337,  No.  1436;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.'  No.  5447 ;  S. 

Schechter,  Monatsschrift ,  xxxiv.  114,  234. 

M.  B. 

Yom-Tob  Alnaqua:  Talmudist  and  author; 
lived  at  Salonica  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  author 
of  2113  DP  nrvnp,  containing,  (1)  Responsa  on  the 
four  Turim ;  (2)  novellas  on  various  Talmudic  trea¬ 
tises  ;  (3)  observations  on  the  language  of  Maimonides 
and  of  the  Turim ;  and  (4)  homilies  (Salonica,  178S). 
Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  565. 

J.  S.  R. 

ALNUCAWI,  EPHRAIM.  See  Alnaqua, 
Ephraim. 

ALOES  :  Translation  of  occurring  four 

times  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xxiv.  6,  Ps.  xlv. 
8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  Cant.  iv.  14),  and  of  aloi y  in  the  New 
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(Jolm,  xix.  39).  In  all  these  passages,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first,  it  signifies  a  perfume  used  upon 
garments  or  a  bed.  It  was  the  gum  of  the  Aloexylon 
and  Aquilaria  ovata  of  Malacca  and  of  A.  agallo- 
clmm  of  Bengal  (Toy,  “Proverbs,”  p.  153,  in  “Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary  ”),  and  not  the  wood 
itself.  It  was  distinct  from  the  common  bitter 
aloe  used  in  medicine  and  from  the  American  aloe 
(“Enc}'C.  Bibl.”).  In  Num.  xxiv.  6  the  word  indi¬ 
cates  a  tree ;  but  that  a  tree  of  southeastern  Asia 
should  be  known  to  an  eighth-century  Israelitish 
poet  sufficient!}'  to  be  used  in  a  simile  is  more  than 


doubtful.  In  the  Septuagint,  in  the  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  word  is  rendered  “  tents  ” ;  but  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  “  gardens  ”  before  it  and  of  “  cedars  ”  after 
it  compels  us  to  look  for  a  tree  of  some  kind.  Dill- 
mann  (Com.  to  Num.  xxiv.  6,  2d  ed.,  p.  157)  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  word  was  originally  (compare 
Ex.  xv.  27,  Gen.  xiv.  6).  signifies  also  terebinth 
(compare  Septuagint  to  Gen.  xiv.  6),  and  this  would 
accord  with  the  context  quite  as  well.  G.  A.  B. 

ALONZO  DE  LA  CALLE.  See  America,  Dis¬ 
covery  OF. 

ALONZO  DE  CARTAGENA,  or  DE  SANTA 
MARIA:  Marano;  born  in  Burgos,  Spain,  in  1385. 
Alonzo,  together  with  his  father,  Salomon  ha- 
Levi,  or  Paul  de  Burgos,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  was  baptized  in  1391.  Having  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  Law,  while 
yet  young  he  became  deacon  of  Santiago  and  Se¬ 
govia,  Owing  to  his  erudition  and  adroitness  he 
exerted  great  influence  at  the  Castilian  court,  whence 


he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal.  Alvaro  de  Luna 
sent  him,  with  Gonzalo  Garcia  de  S.  Maria,  liis 
brother,  to  represent  Spain  at  the  Council  of  Ba¬ 
sel.  Alonzo,  who  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
received  the  episcopal  see  of  Burgos,  inherited  also 
his  father’s  hatred  for  the  Jews.  To  his  influence 
may  be  ascribed  the  malevolent  decrees  of  the  Basel 
Council,  especially  the  bull,  so  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
which  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  till  then  a  most  mild  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  issued  on  August  S,  1442,  to  the  bishops 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  virtue  of  which  all  Christians 
were  prohibited  from  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  and 
the  latter  were  stripped  of  all  their  civil  rights,  and 
debarred  from  holding  an}r  public  office.  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  a  man  very  friendly  to  the  Jews,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  bull,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  the  king  over  to  a  humane 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  This  caused  Alonzo  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  violent  opponent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
De  Luna  was  ultimately  discharged  from  office,  and 
subsequently  assassinated.  Alonzo,  called  “  the  joy 
of  the  Spaniard  and  the  delight  of  religion,”  pub¬ 
lished  several  philosophical  and  theological  works, 
as  well  as  some  erotic  poems. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Amaclor  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Juclxos 

de  Esparto,  iii.  11  et  seq. ;  idem,  Estudios  Jiistoricos  Politi¬ 
cos  ii  Literarios  Sobre  los  JucUos  de  Espana ,  pp.  5S4  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALONZO  DE  HERRERA :  Cabalist,  philoso¬ 
pher.  See  Herrera,  Alonzo  de. 

ALPALAS  (ALFALAS),  MOSES:  A  Jew¬ 
ish  preacher  at  Salonica  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  Of  his  many  homiletic  and  theo¬ 
logical  writings,  there  have  appeared  in  print,  “  Wa- 
yakhel  Mosheli”  (And  Moses  Collected),  a  collection  of 
sermons  (Venice,  1597),  and  “Hoyl  Mosheli”  (Moses 
Was  Content),  apologetic  essaj's  on  Judaism  and  the 
excellence  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Venice,  1597).  The 
name  Alpalas  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
“  al-Fallas  ”  (The  Money -Dealer ;  “  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.” 
xi.  591). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1768. 

M.  K. 

ALPHA  :  The  Greek  name  for  Alepli  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  older  tradition  of  R.  Ishmael  (She¬ 
kalim,  iii.  2;  compare  Alepii),  used  as  a  mark  for 
the  first  of  the  shekel  boxes  in  the  Temple.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Men.  ix.  1-6,  Alpha  designated  the  first  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  flour  used  in  the  Temple  (see  Alphabet). 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA  :  An  expression  found 
in  several  places  in  the  Revelation  of  John  (xxi.  6, 
xxii.  13,  i.  8),  a  book  which  is  to-day  almost  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  by  New  Testament  scholars  of 
the  critical  school  as  derived  from  an  originally  Jew¬ 
ish  work.  It  is  found  in  passages  like  “  I  am  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  ” 
(xxi.  G) ;  “I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last”  (xxii. 
13);  and  also,  “I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  who 
was,  and  who  will  come,  the  Almighty  Ruler  ”  (i.  8.). 
This  is  not  simply  a  paraphrase  of  Isa.  xliv.  6 :  “  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last,”  but  the  Hellenized  form 
of  a  well-known  rabbinical  dictum:  “The  seal  of 
God  is  Emet,”  which  means  Truth  and  is  derived 
from  the  letters  ]")  ft  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the 
last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  Thus  Jo¬ 
sephus  defines  God  as  “  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  things.”  See  Zipser’s  edition  of  Josephus 
“Contra  Ap.”  edited  by  Jellinek,  1871,  pp.  159, 160. 
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Antique  Finger-Ring  Bearing  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  Found  at 
Rome. 

(From  Vigorous,  “Diet,  de  la  Bible.”) 


In  Yoma,  696  and  Sanh.  64 a,  tlie  following  is  re¬ 
lated:  “The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  prayed 
to  God  to  remove  from  the  earth  the  Evil  Spirit,  as 

the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  Immediate¬ 
ly  a  scroll  fell  from 
heaven  with  the  word 
fifttf  (Truth)  written 
thereon,  and  there¬ 
upon  a  fiery  lion 
came  out  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  It  was  the 
Spirit  of  Idolatry 
leaving  the  earth. 

“  This  legend  shows,  ” 
said  R.  Hanina,  “  that 
the  seal  of  God  is  fiftN 

_ Truth  ”  More  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  (1  er. 

Yeb.  xii.  13a,  Gen.  R.  lxxxi.),  where  the  verse  (Dan. 
x  21)  “  I  shall  show  thee  what  is  marked  upon  the 
writing  of  truth  ”  (biketab  emet)  is  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  Whatever  decree  bears  the  signum  of 
God,  DDK,  is  immutable ;  for,  says  Simon  ben  Lakisli : 
«  a  is  the  first,  ft  the  middle,  and  n  the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet — this  being  the  name  of  God  according  to 
Isa.  xliv.  6  explained  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a:  ‘I  am  the 
first  [having  had  none  from  whom  to  receive  the  king¬ 
dom] ;  I  ani  the  middle,  there  being  none  who  shares 
the  kingdom  with  me ;  [and  I  am  the  last],  there  be- 
in  o-  none  to  whom  I  shall  hand  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.  ’  ”  Evidently  the  original  utterance  in  the 
Apocalypse  referred  to  God  (and  not  to  J esus).  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  passage,  however,  makes 
it  quite  probable  that  the  whole  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  with  reference  to  the.  verse  in  Daniel,  and 
owing  to  its  being  translated  into  Greek,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  vers.  5  and;6,  viz.,  the  reference  to 
HDX,  was  lost.  Compare  Justin’s  “Address  to  the 
Greeks,”  xxv.,  which  says:  “Plato,  when  mystically 
expressing  the  attributes  of  God’s  eternity,  said, 

*  God  is,  as  the  old  tradition  runs,  the  end  and  the 
middle  of  all  things’ ;  plainly  alluding  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  ”  Compare  also  Irenteus,  “  Adversus  Hsere- 
ses,”  xiv.  8. 

Bibliography  :  Gfrorer.  Gesclxxclxte.  cles  ZT>~c7ix~istexxthxim$,  ii. 
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ALPHABET,  THE  HEBREW :  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  are  derived  from  the 
so-called  Plienician  or  Old  Semitic  letters,  to  which 
almost  all  systems  of  letters  now  in  use,  even  the 
Roman,  can  be  traced.  But  this  latter  is  in  mediate 
relation  only  to  the  original  source,  while  the.  He¬ 
brew  Alphabet  has  kept  closer  to  the  primitive  signs. 
In  spite  of  the  great  progress  made  in  Semitic  paleog¬ 
raphy  during  the  last  decades,  which  enables  the 
student  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  several  styles  of 
characters  used  by  the  various  Semitic  peoples  from 
the  ninth  century  b.c.  down  to  the  present  day,  no 
opinion  can  as  yet  be  expressed  with  any  certainty 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  characters.  Attempts  have 
repeatedly  been  made  to  derive  them 
Origin  of  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bibliography 
Alphabet.  1,  at  end),  or  from  the  Babylonian 
(Bibliography  2),  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  lies  per¬ 
haps  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  known  forms  of 
these  letters  come  from  a  time  that  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  long  period  of  development,  during 
which  time  the  characters  themselves  may  have 
undergone  important  modifications.  It  may  also  be 
said  with  a  certain  amount  of  probability  that  the 
alphabet  did  not  possess  from  the  beginning  all  the 

characters  that  it  now  contains.  Thus  $  (n)  is 


manifestly  an  expansion  of  ^  (n) ;  ©  (10)  is  merely 

X  (n),  enclosed  in  a  circle;  again  by  the  addition 
of  a  horizontal  line  betwTeen  the  top  and  bottom 

strokes  J.  (D)  is  formed  from  i  (T),  and  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  stroke  served  perhaps  to  develop  ^  (¥)  from 

W  (b>).  Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
-with  certainty  of  what  race  the  inventor  of  these  let¬ 
ters  was,  the  alphabet  undoubtedly  received  these  ex¬ 
pansions  from  a  Semite.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  originated  with 
the  same  man,  then,  since  their  form  is  Aramaic,  one 
could  say  that  he  was  an  Aramean;  but  they  may 
also  have  arisen  somewhat  later.  The  names  for  the 
characters  were  chosen  with  reference  to  near-by 
things,  such  as  parts  of  the  body  and  other  objects 
of  the  daily  life  peculiar  to  the  Bedouins,  the  name 
of  each  of  which  began  with  the  very  sound  the  let¬ 
ter  indicated.  In  a^  few  cases  the  names  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  form  which  the  sign  rep¬ 
resented.  These  names,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
letters,  certainly  existed  at  least  one  thousand  years 
b.c.  ,  for  they  were  known  "when  the  Greeks  adopted 
their  alphabet  from  the  Semites.  At  this  period.the  al¬ 
phabet  must  already  have  undergone  local  variations 
among  the  different  ethnical  groups  of  the  northern 

Semites.  .  ,  , 

The  most  important  monument  written  m  aipna- 
betical  characters  of  this  epoch  comes  from  a  terri¬ 
tory  closely  bordering  on  Palestine.  Not  only  does 
the  language  of  this  section  greatly  resemble  the 
Hebrew,  but  the  writing  already  exhibits  a  coloring 
which  approaches  the  epigraphic  monuments  ot  Pal¬ 
estine.  This  is  the  famous  Moabite  stone,  which  was 
discovered  in  1868  by  the  Alsatian  missionary  Klein 
near  Dibon  in  the  land  of  Moab.  \  arious  govern¬ 
ments  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  this  valu¬ 
able  stone ;  and  when  Turkey  began  to  participate  m 
the  strife,  the  Bedouins,  from  intense 
Moabite  hatred  of  the  Turks,  broke  it  into  bits. 

Stone.  The  greater  part  of  the  fragments 
-were,  however,  recovered  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  This  monu¬ 
ment  dates  from  Meslia.  king  of  Moab,  mentioned  in. 

II  Kings,  iii.  4,  who  describes  upon.it  his  victorious 
wars  against  Israel  and  his  doings  in  the  mtei  101  o± 
his  land.  The  language,  with  slight  deviations,  is 
Hebrew,  and  reads  almost  like  a  chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Kings.  The  form  of  the.  letters  is  already 
essentially  cursive.  One  peculiarity  which  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  this  monument  have  in  common  with 
Hebrew,  and  which  the  latter  idiom  has  developed 
still  further,  is  of  special  interest;  namely,  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  bend  the  stems  of  the  letters  which  slant 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  letter 
that  follows,  and  also  to  extend  the  letters  more  m 
the  width  than  in  their  length  or  perpendicular  di¬ 
mension.  These  are  the  eight  lines  of  the  inscription 
transliterated  into  the  later  Hebrew  characters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lidzbarski  s  “Handbuch,  Plate  I.  bee 
Moabite  Stone,  and  Bibliography  8. 

in .  dxd  .  *f?D  .  V?D .  .  P  -  •  V*  1 

.  «p*n .  pir  .  ftpSo  -  2ND  .  Sy .  "jSd  .  ’2N  1  w  2 
r  ytt’D2  I  nmpa  .  podS  .  pnt .  ncan  .  tpyNi  I  •on  •  • ,n  ® 

icy  l  w  .  Sdd  •  .  oi  .  pScn  .  Son  .wvn  .  o .  4 

1JO  .  tt>D 2  .  tpvS">  .  *>2  •  pi  .  •  2ND  • *  ‘  1  • 12  T 

131J  .1DN  ADO  1  2ND  .  PN  .li>N  .  Nn.DJ.nDN'1'>. “12  .  n37nU  i  Hi  6 
in  .Sd-PN  .  iiny . c,m.oSy.i2N.i2N.7Niw,n  i  np221.n2.NiNi  » 

. P21N  . no  . 'D' .  'sm  nm .  nn  . 2t7U .  1  N2inn  . y  8 

Palestinian  monuments  of  the  earliest  antiquity  are 
very  rare.  From  the  preexilic  time  there  exists  but 
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one  inscription  of  any  length,  found  in  the  Siloam  A  peculiarity  of 


tunnel  in  1881.  It  SX*®,  °f 

sti uction  of  the  conduit,  and  dates  perhaps  from  the  Bibliography  5.  For  seal  No.  1  commit  tiHyh.U? 
time  of  Hezekiah.  The  six  lines  below  traneHtm*-  oiri  «Un,,jh„nh  ?>  Aon  ™  ^  nlzbai- 


time  of  Hezekiah.  The  six  lines  below  transliter¬ 
ated  are  taken  from  a  photograph  in  the  “Zeitschrift 


ski.  Handbuch,”  p.  487,  and  Clennont-Oauneau 
Recueil  d’Archeologie  Orientale,”  iii.  189;  for  No! 


Inscription  found  in  the  Siloam  aqueduct 

(From  Vigorous.) 

der  Morgenlitndischen  Gesellschaft,”  vol.  xxxvi.  See  I  8  compare  Clerm< 
Siloam  Inscription,  and  Bibliography  4.  No.  2 1  Clermont  - 


- .  napjn  .  w  .  ron  .  nn  .  napjn  •  •  -  i 

.'N .  Sp .  .  t]pjns .  pcn  .  irx.piJtn  3 

n .  Ben .  ■  —  - 1 .  fB>3 .  li-a  .  nit .  r»n .  o  .  ljn .  Sst .  ni  3 


idSu  .  in[j]S>’ .  jnj .  .  mpS  .  trx  ,  oaxnn  .  ion  .  mpj  4 

.  ncx  .  .  ro-an .  \x  .  xxicn .  p  .  o^n  5 

c-iT|n  .  irxi  by  .  .  roj  .  mn  .  hex  .  n 

As  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  text  the  language  is 
pure  Hebrew,  and  differs  externally  only  in  the  scar¬ 
ing  use  of  the  matres  lectionum.  The  script,  which 
was  probably  previously  traced  upon  the  polished 
stone  by  a  THD  "IDD  (a  ready  writer)  with  a  reed, 
resembles  the  writing 


im 

used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  legal  manuscript 
rather  than  that  seen  on 
monuments.  It  shows 
a  conspicuous  prefer¬ 
ence  for  curved  lines, 
which  not  infrequently 
,  end  in  little  strokes  or 
flourishes.  Besides  this 
monument  there  exist 
from  preexilic  times 
only  some  very  short 
inscriptions.  They  are 
mostly  on  seals,  some 
of  which  may  be  even 
Seal  No.  1.  older  than  the  Siloam 

vipb  inscription.  They  are 

(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “  ArcheoIo>':e  ^liaiaCterized  by  tile 

Orientale.”)  °  frequent  occurrence  of 
,,  ,  ,  names  composed  with 

]n  ;  as  Y?.U  .as  ^ie  u^er  absence  of  any  represen¬ 
tation  of  living  things.  There  is,  however,  a  series 
ot  seals  that  certainly  bear  Hebrew  legends,  and  vet 
have  pictures  of  animals  or  of  Egyptian  symbols. 


3  compare  Clermont-Ganneau,  ib.  154  et  seq. ;  for 
N°«  ^  Clermont-Ganneau,  “Journal  Asiatiquc  ” 
/  ,  /  1883,  i.  129. 

Other  smaller  inscriptions 

-  '  L  with  Old  Hebrew  characters 

y  occur  as  “ fac- 

^  £  ^\X  °  7  4  Seals.  t  o  r  y  -  m  a  r  ks  ” 

/  f  upon  clay  ves- 

SealNo.  2.  sels,  which  were  found  in 

vinp  p  inujnV  Jerusalem,  in  Tell-es-Safi,  and 

(From  Clermont-Gairoejui,  in  *“  Tell-Zakarfya  (SOUtllWeSt 
“journal  Asiatique.”)  ot  Hebron).  1  liese  are  proba- 
.  ,  .  ,  bly  the  product  of  the  royal 

potteries  which  existed  in  the  different  cities,  and  in 

addition  to  the  word  “i^.  “to  the  king,”  the  seals 
mention  also  the 


Seal  No.  2. 
vmq?  p  ifnjjnV 


(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in 
“  Journal  Asiatique.”) 


(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “  Archeolo-'ie 
Orientale.”) 


ji,T 

than  the  other  which  L  L 

would  see  here  the  **** 

name  of  the  king  or  (From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “  Areheologie 

some  other  person.  0ncntale‘  ) 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  text  shows  -M? 
and  pan.  These  smaller  monuments  of  epigraphy 


Seal  No.  3. 
vy  n^x  b'loxb 


(From  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “  Areheologie 
Orientale.”) 
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and  most  of  the  seals  date  from  preexilic  times.  Like 
t ] i o  Hebrew  language,  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  at  this 

time  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  used  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  Only  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  who  were 
in  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  lands,  spoke  and 
wrote  Aramaic  (II 
Kings,  xviii.  26;  com¬ 
pare  G.  Hoffmann,  in 
Blade’s  “  Zeitsclirif  t,  ” 
i.  337,  note  1  to  Isa. 
viii.l).  But  a  marked 
change  took  place 
after  the  Babylonian 
exile.  The  Aramaic 
language,  which  had 
then  already  spread 
over  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  though 
used  by  the  side  of 
Trade-Mark  on  Pottery  Found  at  the  local  dialects,  was 
Lachish.  gradually  accepted 

by  the  Jews,  together 
with  its  script.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  was 
still  used  as  the  literary,  the  “holy,”  language,  the 
writers  did  not  altogether  give  up  the  use  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  characters. 

During  the  first  centuries  after  the  Exile,  the  Jews 
certainly  used  Hebrew  in  their  writings.  From  this 
period  up  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  are  ex¬ 
tant  no  monuments  bearing  inscriptions;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  there  exist  many  remains,  though  in  small 
dimensions,  being  mainly  confined  to  coins.  One 
would  think  that  the  characters  used  on  a  coin  would 
be  those  most  widely  known;  and, 
Coins.  indeed,  in  Syria,  Aramaic  script  and 
language  are  principally  used  upon 
coins.  But  the  right  to  coin  money  was  in  olden  times 
as  to-day  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  political  independ¬ 
ence.  Therefore,  when  the  Jews,  after  their  suc- 


A.  B. 

Shekel  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  Second  Year  of  Independence  (140- 
139  b.c.)  . 

A,  h[nj]iy  Sine*'  Sptr  B,  nirnpn 

(After  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


cessful  revolt  against  the  Seleucids,  felt  themselves 
masters  in  their  own  land,  they  not  only  wanted  to 
have  their  own  coins,  but,  to  give  more  forceful 
expression  to  their  newly  won  independence,  they 
inscribed  legends  in  their  own  language  and  their  own 
script.  Tlieletters  on  these  coins  resemble  veiy  closely 
those  of  the  Siloam  inscriptions  and  the  smaller  mon¬ 
uments.  But  what  is  there  evidently  the  flourish  of 
the  reed  as  it  hurried  over  the  surface,  or  an  imitation 
of  it,  appears  here  in  fixed  form.  The  curved  stems 
of  the  old  script  have  been  broken  at  right  angles, 
upon  the  lower  leg  of  which  the  letter  appears  to 
rest.  The  appended  stroke  and  flourishes,  which  be¬ 


fore  appeared  accidental,  became  essential  parts  of 
the  letter,  while  other  original  parts  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  wri¬ 
ting  is  the  freedom  observed  in  placing  the  character 
(see  Plate  I. ,  cols.  4-6).  For  about  a  hundred  years 
these  characters  were  used  upon  the  coins ;  they  were 
then  supplanted  by  the  Greek. 

Not  until  the  revolts  against  Nero  and  against  Ha¬ 
drian  did  the  Jews  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  He¬ 
brew  script  on  their  coins,  which  they  did  from  sim¬ 
ilar  motives  to  those  which  had  governed  them  two 
or  three  centuries  previously ;  both  times,  it  is  true, 
only  for  a  brief  period  (see  Coins,  and  Bibliography 
6).  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists  only  one 
other  small  monument  bearing  the  same  sort  of  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  column,  discovered  in  1881 
byM.  Clermont-Ganneau  near  Amwas,  with  the  in¬ 
scriptions  TH2  and  rEZc  (“God  is 

One  ”).  This  may,  however,  possibly  be  of  Samari¬ 
tan  rather  than  of  Hebrew  origin. 

While  the  Jews  adopted  the  Aramaic  alphabet, 
gradually  abandoning  their  own,  the  Samaritans  held 


Copper  Coin  of  the  Revolt  Against  Nero  (66-67). 
A,  aStyw  b,  nSsjS  nnx  nj^ 


(After  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


fast  to  the  original  forms,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
the  veritable  heirs  of  ancient  Hebraism.  They  then 
not  only  used  the  Hebrew  text  for  sacred  books,  but 
employed  it  in  secular  writings  as  well,  and  later  on 
even  used  it  for  both  Aramaic  and  Arabic.  The  let¬ 
ters  already  adorned  with  angles  and 
Samaritan  corners  were  still  further  overloaded 
Alphabet,  under  their  hands  and  developed  into  a 
sort  of  Gothic  (see  Plate  I.,  cols.  8-10). 
It  is  the  same  character  used  in  all  the  Samaritan 
books  of  to-day,  and  remains  the  only  offshoot  of  the 
old  Hebrew  script  extant,  while  the  modern  Hebrew 
Alphabet  is  of  Aramaic  origin. 

The  Aramaic  characters  had  undergone  many 
changes  in  development  before  the  Jews  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  The  oldest  monuments  with 


Inscription  on  Column  Discovered  Near  Amwas  by 
Clermont-Ganneau. 


this  alphabet  are  those  discovered,  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  or  near  the  ruined  mound  of  Zingirli,  north 
of  Nicopolis  (Islaliie),  and  dating  from  the  eighth 


*  Compare  “Archives  des  Missions  Scientiflques  et  Litttfraires,” 
iii.  series,  ix.  292,  xi.  211. 
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century  b.c.  The  texts  are  partly  in  Aramaic  and 
partly  in  the  local  dialect,  which  was  a  compromise 
between  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  (see  Bib- 
Aramaic  liograpby  7).  Several  hundred  monu- 
Origin  of  ments  of  smaller  dimensions  represent 
Modern  the  succeeding  centuries,  among  which 
Hebrew  those  worthy  of  special  mention  are 
Letters.  the  two  tombstones  found  in  the 
mound  of  Nerab,  near  Aleppo,  which 
date  from  the  seventh  century  b.c.  (see  note  8). 
A  larger  number  of  inscriptions  came  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  As  a  rule,  these  are 
cuneiform  inscriptions  relating  to  commerce,  and  giv¬ 
ing  short  Aramaic  legends  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  a  label.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  official 
scribes  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  not  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  complicated  cuneiform  alphabet, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  future  reference 
to  these  archives,  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  a  brief 
explanatory  synopsis  of  their  contents  in  Aramaic 
(compare  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitic-arum,”  ii. 
No.  15  et  seq.). 

These  dockets,  written  entirely  in  cursive  char¬ 
acters,  are  of  special  scientific  value,  because  they 
allow  us  to  follow  up,  step  by  step,  the  transition  of 
the  Aramaic  alphabet  from  the  original  form  to  that 
in  which  it  became  known  to  the  Jews  in  Babylonia, 
and  even  through  some  later  developments  (see  plate 
II.,  col.  3).  During  that  period  the  alphabet  had 
undergone  material  changes,  and  at  its  close  scarcely 
a  symbol  retained  the  form  of  three  centuries  before. 
The  letters  y,  *7,  *1  exemplify  this  evolution  in  a  char¬ 
acteristic  manner.  Originally  they  were  written  with 

closed  heads ( ^,  ^)thougli,  in  writing  rapidly, 

less  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  juncture  of 
the  lines.  But  what  was  at  first  only  negligence  be¬ 
came  later  a  fixed  custom.  The  heads  were  opened 
more  and  more,  and  the  former  convergent  strokes 
developed  into  parallel  lines,  so  that  these  three  let¬ 


ters  took  on  the  following  forms:  Lj.  In 

‘Ayiii  (0)  the  circle  opened  more  and  more  until  the 
curve  became  an  angle  open  at  the  top:  V.  In 

Aleph  ( <|l  )  the  sides  of  the  angle  separated,  the 

Changes  in  upper  one  moving  more  and  more  to 
Letters,  the  right  and  becomingunrecognizabty 


'  small.  So  also  in  Kaph 


:  the  upper  side  of  the 


angle  is  moved  to  the  left  and  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  at  the  end  of  the  other  leg;  thus  D  became  ij, 


and  therewith  came  to  resemble  closely  "7  and  T  In 
lie  the  lower  horizontal  lines  were  detached  from  the 
perpendicular,  one  of  them  was  gradually  omitted, 
and  the  other  attached  to  the  horizontal  cross-bar,  as 


7].  The  metamorphosis  of  *“J  =  1  took 


place  by  the  reduction  of  the  head  until  it  became  en¬ 
tirely  fiat  and  *1  is  curved  to  a  T  Again  in  Zayin  and 
Tod  the  double  curved  line  /V  is  gradually  straight¬ 
ened,  the  former  becoming  I,  while  Tod  develops 
into  which  sign  is  gradually  made  smaller  until  it 
is  reduced  to  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  dot.  In  Met , 
the  central  horizontal  stroke  only  was  retained,  and 


of  Mem  and  Shin  the  broken  line  ^  first  becomes  ^ 

and  for  the  latter  of  these  two  letters  the  middle 
stroke  is  then  made  parallel  with  the  right  one,  so 
that  a  new  sign  results,  while  in  the  case  of  Mem 
°j  becomes  or  Vf.  In  this  latter  form  the  straight 
stroke  I  extends  above  the  curved  line  and  soon 
becomes  greatly  lengthened.  Similarly  the  head  of 

(D)  is  transformed  into  a  zigzag  Sj*,  and  gradually 

becomes  ^  which  is  simplified  to  2j.  The  circular 
head  in  Iioph  was  at  first  not  closed ;  it  becomes  first 
p ,  and  then  by  the  addition  of  a  hook  to  the  left  is 

changed  to  p.  In  Tav,  the  cross-line  \  forms  an 
angle,  the  right  side  of  which  is  lengthened  until  it 

reaches  the  base  /v  n. 

The  particular  form  given  to  these  Aramaic  letters 
with  ink  upon  papyrus,  at  the  close  of  this  evolu¬ 
tionary  period — that  is,  about  the  fifth  or  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c. — is  shown  by  a  series  of  Aramaic  papyri 
from  Egypt  collected  in  the  “Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, ”  ii.,  table  xv.  Imitations  of  these  cur- 
|  sive  forms  were  also  executed  upon  stone.  A  glance 
!  at  the  text  in  the  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitica¬ 
rum,”  ii.,  table  xvi.,  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that 
not  only  the  general  features  of  the  script  are  much 
like  the  cursive  Hebrew  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that 
many  of  the  signs  taken  by  themselves  are  almost 
identical.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  material 
differences  in  the  mode  of  writing  existed  in  west¬ 
ern  Asia  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  al¬ 
phabet  became  general  among  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
in  exile  were  certainly  very  quick  to  abandon  their 
mother  tongue  for  the  Aramaic  in  word  and  script. 
When  release  came,  the  exiles  returned  in  numbers 
to  their  native  land,  and  it  was  among  them  that  the 
art  of  writing  as  a  profession  was  most  prevalent. 
Meanwhile,  masses  of  other  nationalities  had  settled 
in  Palestine,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
and  these  people  for  the  most  part  also  spoke  Ara¬ 
maic  ;  but  the  most  important  factor  was  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  government  functionaries  both  spoke 
and  wrote  Aramaic. 

An  extended  private  epistolary  correspondence 
among  the  J ews  of  Palestine  at  that  time  could  hardly 
have  existed;  nearly  all  writing  was 
Causes  of  limited  probably  to  literary  produc- 
Adoption  tions,  or  to  commercial  and  official 
of  Aramaic,  documents.  For  the  former,  the  in¬ 
digenous  script  could  very  well  be 
retained,  and  since  literature  was  mostly  confined 
to  the  priests,  it  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  they 
at  least  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing.  On  the  contrary,  all  official  or  semi-official 
documents  had  to  be  written  in  Aramaic.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  business  people  to  learn  two 
alphabets,  one  for  their  social  needs  and  the  other  to 
enable  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Natural ly 
Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  lands,  and  whose  numbers 
continually  grew,  were  especially  compelled  to  do 
this,  which  circumstance  no  doubt  furnished  a  rea¬ 
son  for  writing  even  the  holy  books  in  the  Aramaic 
character ;  and  these  established  themselves  so  firmly, 
that  they  were  regarded  at  the  time  of  the  Mislmah 
as  the  only  sacred  ones  (compare  Mislmah  Yadayim, 
iv.  5). 


was  moved  more  and  more  to  the  top:  H,  H,  IT  In 
Tet,  too,  one  line  of  the  cross  was  omitted  and  the 
other  fastened  to  the  now  open  circle  so  that  the  let¬ 
ter  could  be  made  with  one  stroke:  ft.  In  the  case 


The  opinion,  therefore,  lias  been  expressed  that  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet  slowty  developed  into  the  Aramaic 
(compare  Bleek-Wellliausen,  “  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Test.  ”  5tli  ed. ,  p.  551),  but  this  view  can  hardly  be  up¬ 
held.  Among  the  Jews  the  two  alphabets  co-existed 
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side  by  side,  though  this  by  no  means  precludes  the 
possibility  that  a  writer,  either  front  ignorance  or  in¬ 
advertence,  may  have  occasionally  inserted  Aramaic 
letters  into  his  Hebrew  text,  or  vice  versa.  Such  errors 
would  occur  especially  when  the  parallel  letters  dif¬ 
fered  very  slightly.  That  this  mixing  of  the  letters 
occurred  in  the  inscription  below,  which  is  regarded 
by  authorities  as  the  oldest  one  with  square  cliarac- 


Inscription  in  a  Cavern  at  Arak-el-Emir. 


ters  maybe  due  to  chance.  The  inscription  consists 
of  only  five  letters,  and  not  all  even  of  these  can  be 

identified  with  certainty.  .  .  ^ 

According  to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  tiadition,^ 
the  introduction  of  the  Aramaic  script  and  its  use  tor 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  directly  attributed  to  Ezra  the 


Ossuary  Inscription  of  “Shalam- 
Zion,  Daughter  of  Simeon  the 
Priest.”  L 

ro 

iron 


time,  construct  the  grotto,  but  altered  the  work  of 
others  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  In  this  word  the 
letter  y  has  the  old  Semitic  form  and  the  letters 
n,  n,  and  *>  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Aramaic 
characters  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  period,  while  the 
n  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  much  later  date 
(see  Plate  III.,  col.  1). 

The  inscription  of 
the  Bene  Hezir  to  be 
found  on  a  family 
vault  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshapliat  prob¬ 
ably  dates  from  the 
first  century  b.c.,  and  was  afterward  regarded  as 
the  resting-place  of  St.  James  (see  Corpus  Inscnp- 
tionum  Hebraicarum,”  Plate  I.,  No.  6;  Driver, 
“Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  ’ 
pp  xxiii. :  and  Berger,  “Histoire  de  1  Ecnture,  2d 
ed.  pp.  257  et  sea.).  From  about  the  same  period  are 
to  be  dated  the  ossuaries,  or  stone  sarcophagi  wherein 
the  bones  of  those  deceased  were  preserved;  these 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Palestine  (see  Plate 
III  col.  2;  “Corpus  Inscrip.  Hebra.  col.  /6;  and 
Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “  Be  vue  Arcne- 
Stone-Chest  ologique,”  serie  iii.,  i.  257).  Kotwith- 
Inscriptions.  standing  the  lack  of  care  m  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  inscriptions  and  m  spite 
of  their  uninteresting  details,  these  stone  chests  pos¬ 
sess  an  appreciable  value,  because  by  their  aid  may 


unn  vw  P  jnivnni 

1  mihUbhlvVljv  J-  II  nr|,-\u 

Ji  ITJ37I  & 


IXSCRIFTIOX  OX  FAMILY  VAULT  OF  THE  BEXE  HEZIR. 


nnv  miyoiy  mim  nryn  mjn  -uySsS  nap  m 

'  nun  ua  nTyVxi  -  •  a . m  ua 


(“  This  is  the  tomb  and  resting-place  of  Eleazar,  Honiah, 
Joezer,  Judah,  Simeon,  Johanan,  sons  of  •••♦••< 
and  Eleazar,  sons  of  Honiah,  of  the  children  of  Hezn .  ) 


scribe  (see  Sanli.  215,  22 a;  Ter.  Meg.  71a;  Origen, 
ed  Migne,  ii. ,  col.  1104:  Jerome,  “  Prologus  Galea- 
tus  ”).  The  former  statement  is  certainly  not  correct ; 
nor  can  the  latter  he  established  satisfactorily.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  introduction  of  the  Aramaic  script  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  fifth  century  or  even  later,  the  older 
manuscripts  would  hardly  have  been  destroyed  on 
that  account.  At  all  events,  this  much  is  assured, 
that,  irrespective  of  the  Samaritans,  the  knowledge  of 
the  older  script  still  existed  among  the  Jews  for 
several  centuries  (Meg.  ib. ;  Origen,  “  Hexapla  on 
Ezek.  ix.  4,  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  converted  Jew). 

Ancient  monuments  with  square  letters  are  very 
rare.  That  at  *  Arak  -  cl  -Emir,  referred  to  above,  south- 
oast  of  Es-Salt  on  tlie  Wadi  es-Slr,  may  be  considered 
the  oldest  (see  Chwolson,  “  Corpus  Inscrip tionum  He¬ 
braicarum,”  1 ;  Lidzbarski,  “Handbucli,”  pp.ll  ^190, 
484).  It  consists  of  one  single  word, 
The  ‘Arak-  tlie  correct  reading  of  which  is  prob- 
el-Emir  In-  ably  ITmy.  The  cavern  in  which  it  is 
scription.  found  is  generally  identified  as  the  one 
which,  according  to  Josephus  (l“  Ant. 
xii.  4,  §  11),  was  built  by  Hyrcanus,  nephew  of  the 
high  priest  Ouias  II.,  in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  fled  thither.  Since  this  flight  took  place  m 
the  year  183  b.c.  ,  the  inscription  could  not  have  been 
cut  earlier ;  unless  it  be  that  Hyrcanus  did  not,  at  that 


he  traced  the  development  of  the  square  letters  into 
characters  which  do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  ones. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the  square  charac¬ 
ters,  most  of  the  letters  could  already  he  made  with 
one  stroke.  But  the  attempt  was  presently  made  to 
o-ive  them  such  forms  that  a  whole  word  might  he 
written  with  as  few  breaks  as  possible,  and  each 
letter  be  gradually  made  to  approach  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  one  following ;  thus  in  some  of  the  letters 
which  were  originally  closed  by  a  perpendicular 
(f  line,  this  line  was  bent  toward  the  left. 

But  this  bending  of  the  perpendicular  line  took  place 
naturally  only  when  ligature  with  the  next  letter  was 

Ossuary  Inscription  of  11  Judah  the  Scribe.” 
nsDn  mw* 

desirable  or  permissible ;  when  the  letter  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  the  change  in  the  sign  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  the  final  letters  y,  f|.  J.  still  retained 
their  original  downward  stroke ;  though  they  are 
considerably  lengthened  in  the  forms  of  our  present 
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letters.  In  the  letter  the  original  bent  stem  was 
curved  upward  still  more  until  it  reached  the  upper 
horizontal  stroke,  so  that  the  final  Mem 
Final  to-day  lias  the  form  D.  The  Pal  my  - 
Letters,  rene  script  possesses  a  final  JSfiui  with 
a  lengthened  stem ;  the  Nabatean  con¬ 
tains  similarly  final  Kaph,  Nun,  Zacle,  and  Shin,  and 
further  a  closed  final  Mem  and  final  lie.  In  the  same 
manner  as  exhibited  in  final  Mem  the  zigzag  on  the 
head  of  Samek  developed  into  a  straight  line,  and— 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Palmyrene  and  Syriac  script — 
the  stem  was  again  bent  upward,  so  as  to  reach  the 
upper  horizontal  line;  but  it;  remained  open  for  a 


Boundary  Inscription  of  the  City  of  Gezer. 

"in  onn  (Limit  of  Gezer). 

longer  period  than  Mem  (compare,  for  the  two  letters 
also  Shab.  104a).  As  a  result  of  the  effort  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  letter  following  it,  the  hook  on  Lamed 
has  been  lengthened  and  advanced  more  and  more 
toward  the  front  until  it  finally  became  So  also 
in  the  case  of  V  the  right  side  was  prolonged  be- 
,  yond  the  point  of  intersection  and  finally  produced 
V-  In  such  letters  as  n,  1,  and  ■)  the  stem  could 
not  be  bent  to  the  left  without  conflicting,  the  first 
two  with  the  letters  a  3,  and  the  third  with  j  But 
since  the  head  of  1  gradually  disappeared  or  became 
nothing  but  a  short  stroke,  the  whole  letter  ap- 
pioached  very  closely  to  f,  which  even  in  the  Persian 
times  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  | .  But,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  a  small  stroke  on  the  left  side  of 
Vaio,  thus  1.  The  treatment  of  Tod  varied:  it  often 
occurs  with  a  stroke  on  the  left  side,  a  remnant  of 
the  lower  horizontal  line;  but  this  line  was  very  in¬ 
significant  and  often  was  not  written  at  all.  The 
stem,  as  a  rule,  was  made  very  small  (Matt.  v.  18 
Lkra  iv  7]  uia  nepaia ) ;  though,  in  order  to  make  its  form 
harmonize  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  other  letters 
it  was  occasionally  lengthened  and  then  resembled 
the  V  In  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  it  is 
said  that  the  Tetragram  was  written  in  Hebrew  cliar- 
acteis  which  looked  like  the  Greek  mill  (Jerome,  ed. 
Migne,  i.  429;  see  also  Gesenius,  “Gesch.  d  Hebriii- 
schen  Sprache  und  Sclirift,”  p.  176).  Of  the  upper 
transverse  line  in  Aleph  only  the  left  side  remains, 

.  and  order  to  reach  the  base-line,  it 
Changes  m  was  gradually  lengthened.  The  same 
Letters,  is  the  case  with  jj,  though  there  as  well 
as  Aleph ,  the  whole  left  member  of 

the  letter  is  pushed  to  the  bottom.  In  the  letter  lie 
the  former  lower  horizontal  line  is  gradually  made 
paiallel  to  the  vertical  stem  and  fastened  to  the  upper 
cross  line,  from  which,  by  a  process  of  shortening  it 
lias  been  separated  only  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
of  the  older  forms  of  this  letter  show  an  extension  of 
the  right-hand  stem  above  the  cross-bar.  In  the  case 
ot  Met  H  =  n,  a  system  of  curtailment  affected  the 
upper  horns  of  this  letter,  gradually  reducing  it  to 
its  present  form.  An  extension  of  the  upper  part 
of  Two  is  also  noticeable  in  the  older  forms  of  this 
letter,  which  causes  the  Torn  to  approach  in  appear- 
ance  the  corresponding  Syrian  sign.  As  early  as  the 
middle-Aramaic  period  the  letters  ft,  p,  &  appear  in 
forms  almost  identical  with  those  now  in  use,  though 
in  the  older  Koph  the  stem  is  not  longer  than  in  the 


Inscrip¬ 
tions 
in  Square 
Characters. 


other  letters,  and  it  hangs  from  the  horizontal  line  • 
the  steins  of  the  Shin  are  drawn  together  to  a  point' 
and  often  the  left-hand  stem  passes  beyond  this 
point.  Compare  Plate  III.,  cols.  2,  3,  and  Talmud 
Shab.  104^. 

The  only  inscriptions  in  square  characters  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  • 
(1)  the  monuments  marking  the  boundaries  of  Gezer 
(see  u  C.  I.  H.  ”  ii. ;  compare  also  Lidzbarski,  “  Hand- 
bucli,”  p.  484,  and  “  Epliemeris,  ”  i.  56),  and  (2)  the 
bilingual  legends  upon  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  Queen  Zadda  (see  illustration 
below).  Up  to  now  (1901),  five  of 
these  boundary-stones  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  thanks  to  Clermont-Ganneau ; 
they  served  to  indicate  the  town  limits 
of  Gezer,  beyond  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  sarcophagus  bears  the  short  leg¬ 
end  nrDta  rm,  which  is  repeated  in  Syriac.  The 
queen  or  princess  rm  liere  referred  to  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  princess  Helena  of  Adiabenc,who  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  Jerusalem  about  the  year  40  of  the 
common  era.  From  the  fact  that  it  preserves  the 
oldest  Syriac  inscription  known  this  bilingual  stone 
possesses  additional  value.  Several  fragmentary  in¬ 
scriptions  found  in  Jerusalem  and  vicinity  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era  (Cliwol- 
son,  Plate  I.,  ]NTos.  3,  4,  7,  9).  To  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  belong  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  Kefr-Bir‘im  in  Galilee,  northwest  of  8a- 
fed ;  see  illustration  on  following  page. 

Older  even  than  these  are  the  inscriptions  over  the 
Synagogue  in  Palmyra,  which  contain  the  Shema*. 
(See  Plate  II.,  col.  7;  compare  S.  Landauerin  “Sit- 
zungsbericlite  der  Berliner  Academie,”  1884,  p.  933, 
and  Ph.  Berger,  “Histoire  de  l’Ecriture,”  2d  ed.,  p! 
259.)  The  characters  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs 
of  Venosa  are  also  very  old,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  period  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  centuries ; 
most  of  them  are  painted  in  red  lead.  Till  now  the 
oldest  gravestones  have  been  found  in  Italy  (com¬ 
pare  Ascoli,  “Iscrizioni  Inedite  o  Mai  Note  Grecche, 
Latino,  Hebraiclie  di  Antichi  Sepolcri  Giudaici,”  in 
the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  fourth  Oriental  Congress 
in  Florence,  published  at  Turin  and  Borne,  1880  and 
also  “  C.  I.  H.  ”  No.  24  et  seq. ).  See  Plate  III. ,  cols.  7 
and  8. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  relating  to  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  very  small,  and  their  contents  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Owing  to  the  many  upheavals  which 
took  place,  notably  in  Palestine,  during  this  inter¬ 
val,  much  cpigraphic  material  was  undoubtedly  de¬ 
stroyed,  though  it  is  certain  that  if  very  many  mon¬ 
uments  had  been  produced  the  existing  remains 

would  have  been 
much  greater.  From 
the  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion  it  would  appear 
that  then  there  was 
not  much  activity  in 
Ty.  +.  „  „  , ,  ,  cpigraphic  work,  for 

Inscription  on  Queen  Zadda’s  Sar-  the  scrint  soem* 
copliagus.  (From  “C.  I.  S.”  ii.  156.)  L  j1!31  ®eems  to 

_  1  come  from  inexperi¬ 

enced,  clumsy  hands.  Compared  with  it,  the  de¬ 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Palmyrene  script 
had  arrived  is  striking,  though  this  in  essence  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  square  script  (compare  Plate  II. , 
col.  0.  The  Nabatean  alphabet  also  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period  developed  into  a  smooth  and  pleas¬ 
ing  cursive,  due  entirely  to  the  repeated  effort  to 
connect  the  letters  with  each  other.  The  connection 
of  single  characters  in  words  occurred  even  in  the 
insciiptions  of  the  Bene  Hezir,  but  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  ligature  was  systematically  opposed.  Such 
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at  least  was  the  case  with  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  is  proven  by  testimony  of  Men  2J« 
(“  Vnv  letter  not  entirely  surrounded  by  cleai  paicli- 
mciit  on  all  four  sides  is  unlawful  ”),  This  injunc- 
ion  lias  not  been  barren  of  eiteet;  for,  despite  the 
various  modifications  through  which  the  Hebrew  Al¬ 
phabet  lias  passed,  of  all  the  Semitic  systems  of  let¬ 
ters  it  has  departed  least  from  its  fundamental  form. 
Nothing  alters  the  individuality  of  the  letters  so  much 
as  the  use  of  ligature,  because  the  little  stroke  which 
serves  to  unite  the  letters  is  often  made  too  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor,  so  that  the  letter  sometimes  is  merged 
entirely  in  it.  This  is  most  clearly  exemplified  m 

modern  Arabic.  .  -  . 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  specimens  of  wii- 
tiDrr  from  the  oldest  periods  are  afforded  only  by  in¬ 
scriptions;  there  are  no  manuscripts.  And  yet  it 
may  he  safely  asserted  that  toward  the  end  of  the  an¬ 
cient  period  the  holy  books  were  written  substantially 
as  now.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud  even  declares  that 
those  small  “  ornaments,”  as  they  are  called ;  the three 
or  placed  over  the  seven  letters  p  J  D 
were  at  the  time  not  only  customary  but  obliga- 
lory  (Men.  296).  Whether  written  with  1  or  \  these 
signs  were  originally  nothing  more  than  ornaments 
which  accidentally  took  the  form  oi  Znym,  and  the 
letters  which  received  them  were  simply  all  those 


his  explanation  of  the  term  ketab  Ashuri  as  the  name 
for  the  modern  script;  according  to  him  is 

equi valent  to  A Gcvpia^  sLvpia,  and  theiefoie 

meant  Syriac,  Aramaic.  Of  interest  also  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Rabbi  Judah  which  shows  that  the  contrast 
between  the  straight  lines  and  stiffness  of  the  Ara¬ 
maic,  as  compared  with  the  angular  irregularity  of 
the  Samaritan,  was  considered  quite  striking. 

Much  more  difficult  to  understand  are  the  other  names  for  the 
Hebrew  script:  VJH  and  rmnmS ;  for  fin  the  reading  fjn  most 
often  occurs,  denoting  the  “broken”  script  Again,  m  Stacie’s 
»  Zeitschrift,”  i.  336,  G.  Hoffmann,  referring  to 
Names  this  appellation,  says  that  in  Epiphanius  (  De 
for  Hebrew  Gemmis,”  xii.  63)  this  same  script  is  called 
Script.  “deession,”  “deessenon,”  consequently  ftn 
would  he  the  correct  reading ;  and  according  to 
Hoffmann  also,  ketab  Da'ctz  meant  first  styliform  script  and 
afterward  script  (used  on  coins).  Both  Hoffmann  and  Hal^vy 
(“  Melanges  de  Critique  et  d’Histoire,  p.  43o,  Pans,  1883)  recog¬ 
nize  in  nwuS  an  adjective  from  the  name  of  some  locality.  The 
former, with  R.  Hananeel  in  the  Tosafot,  adopts  the  reading 
for  the  place  (north  of  Neapolis),  while  the  latter  reads  ™ 
(Neapolis).  Since  R.  Hisda  was  a  Babylonian  it  is  quite  conceiv¬ 
able  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and 
that  he  regarded  the  ancient  forms  as  identical  with  those  found 
nnnn  thp  Hnv  tablets—™^'?  3H3.  This  opinion  of  R.  Hisda 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  ^^lom^aif  the 
According  to  R.  Nathan,  who  was  likewise  a  Babylonian,  the 
theory  might  he  held  that  ketab  Da‘az  . stood  for  styliform,  in¬ 
cisive,  or  cuneiform  text.  Though  this  form  of  \vntinD  may  not 


Synagogue  Inscription  at  Kefr  Biri’m.  (From  “C.  I.  H.”  p.  h.) 

_  --J  x;jn  n?n  pppj»»n  ncq 7  nS  p-  'V?n  nDi'  Sx-ujn  nroipn  *?33i  run  oipc-3  m.&w 

Jose  ha-Levi,  son 

which  ended  in  a  perpendicular  stroke ;  for  the  heads  fave  been  P^ctised.at 

that,  they  now  possess  are  of  a  later  origin.  At  with  these  characters,  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  that 

^  first  they  may  have  been  nothing  but  Jb,  ,as  u,e  n™  of  ^  pennon  of  the  ciav 

Ornamenta-  thicker  points,  such  as  were  made  to  ^dim'  Sposed  in ‘the  year98T  (compare  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  m 

tion  of  terminate  the  strokes  of  the  Samaritan  “zeit.  f.  Assyr.”  x.  99). 

Letters,  ornamental  writing  (compare  Plate  1. ,  Owing  to  the  inflexible  rules  governing  the  writing 
col.  10),  and  since  the  great  majority  of  tjie  Torah  rolls  there  could  not  be  any  material 

of  the  letters  begin  with  a  horizontal  stroke,  habit  variation  in  the  form  of  their  letters.  1  he  great  lm- 

mav  have  led  the  writer  to  add  a  small  horizontal  portance,  however,  which  was  attached  to  these  man- 

stroke  to  the  others.  1  and  '  are  not  included  in  the  uscripts  led  to  great  care  m  the  execu- 

letters  v,"!l  because  the  stroke  at  the  top  is  a  influence  of  tion  of  the  characters ;  the  scribes  strove 

mrt  of  their  original  form  (see  Plate  III.,  col.  2);  Ligature,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  effect  so 
hence  these  two  letters  did  not  receive  any  of  the  MPT-  far  as  could  be  done  w  ^ 

(For  further  information  concerning  the  pn  and  the  scribed  limitations.  In  the  ^se  of  alphabets  naving 

pip  of  the  letters  compare  J.  Derenbourg’s  work  obtain  <too=d  results'by  artistic 

cited  in  Bibliography,  &  9,  end  of  this  aiticleO >  The  inCP  0f  letters,  hut  in  a  block  text,  such  as  the 

is  this  further  possibility,  that  these  maiks  aie  cha  ?T  )  °.  which  every  letter  must  be  strictly  sepa- 

critical.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  T  received  ^etae^m  o^mentetio£  were 

sucii  a  mark  in  order Mo  tot  confined  to  the  individual  letter.  Hence  the  Hebrew 

to  avoid  confusion  with  3 ,  still  this  In  potnesis  is  n  followed  the  same  development  undergone  pre- 

tenablo  for  all  tlie  letters.  It  would  be  just  as  tilth-  senpt  t° ,ene  Ev‘en  at  the  early  period 
cult  to  determine  why  p,  n,  *1,  2,  and  in  many  ma  -thJ  Aramaic  alphabet  branched  out  into  the 

scripts  the  letters  ’  and  n,  should  receive  a, ayin.  (  .  p.,imvrene  and  Arabic,  the  symbols  had  an 

the  form  of  the  letters  with  these  zayimnm  model n  ,hvfom  (compare  Lidzbarski, “ Hand- 

German  manuscripts,  see  Plate  IV, ,  col. .  O  Itiscei-  „  rn.XjJV-^yj  col  4)  and  developed  until  the 

tain  that  IM  received  its  “  roof  ”  (Men  29«;  compare  perfect  squares,  and  thus 

also  col.  24)  solely  m  order  to  differentiate  it  fioni  n.  ^  ketab  mernbba 1  (“  square  writing  ”). 

As  regards  the  names  given  to  the  Hebrew  alpha-  fo1  h  earliest'  days^  throughout  West  Asia 

bets  at  the  time  of  the  Mislmah  and  the  Gcmaia,  t  e  was  done  witlAhe  calamus,  imported  in 

name  ketab  ‘ Ibri  (Hebrew  writing)  needs  no  fuit  e  ,  »  ^  E^vpt  Since  this  reed  was  easily 

explanation.  Perhaps  Rabbi  Jose  may  be  correct  m  most  cases  tiom  P*. 
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broken  it  was  not  found  practical  to  make  too  sharp 
a  point,  and  this  circumstance  resulted  in  producing 
an  instrument  analogous  to  the  modern  stub  pen 
which  gave  the  characters  in  all  texts  of  West  Asia 
the  form  of  a  “round  hand.”  The  heavy  and  light 
strokes  in  the  letters  alternate  in  such  a 
^rrr  ^ILCe  manner  that  gradually  the  horizontal 
Writing  strokes  become  heavy,  while  the  per- 
material.  pendicular  ones  naturally  diminish  in 
thickness.  Such  a  modification  took 
place  m  the  Hebrew,  and  all  the  horizontal  strokes 
were  made  thick.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  the 
scubes,  probably  from  force  of  habit,  added  even  to 
the  letters  beginning  with  upright  stems  a  short  thin 
stroke  quite  similar  to  the  little  ornaments  on  the 
letters  )>" J  D  "tW.  The  reed  pen  (“  liabilis  calamus  ”) 
glided  easily  over  the  surface.  Consequently,  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  writing— that  is, 
m  Saracen  lands— the  characters,  in  spite  of  being  in 
the  square  form,  show  a  tendenc3r  to  roundness,  the 
vertical  strokes  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  or 
less  inclined  at  an  angle.  In  the  OccidentAiowever, 
the  quill  was  used,  which  offered  a  similar  obstacle  to 
sharp  pointing,  and  as  a  consequence  it  assumed  in 
its  results  much  the  character  of  the  calamus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  walls  of  the  quill  are  much  thin¬ 
ner  than  those  of  the  reed ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  an 
appreciable  difference  between  the  pen-stroke  and 
one  made  by  the  calamus.  The  ability  of  the  quill 
to  retain  a  sharper  nib  adapted  it  especially  to  the 
s^r5^es  the  letters,  but  its  comparative  flexi¬ 
bility  led  more  easily  to  the  breaking  of  the  lines 
Again,  since  the  nibs  of  the  quill  pen  parted  very 
easily,  in  fact  spread  so  far  asunder  that  the  ink 
tailed  to  fill  out  the  space  between  them,  distinct 
sciatclies  would  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
at  the  beginning,  or  sometimes  at  the  end,  of  a  thick 
stroke.  In  the  Saracenic,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Sephardic  (Spanish)  lands  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  is 
distinguished  for  its  roundness,  for  the  small  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  thickness  of  the  horizontal  and  up¬ 
right  strokes  as  well  as  for  the  inclined  position  of 
the  letters.  The  script  of  the  Christian  Occident — 
called  Ashkenazic  from  the  Hebrew  name  for  Ger- 
many,  where  the  Jews  were  the  most  populous — 
shows  sharper  corners,  thinner  upright  stems,  broken 
and  pointed  lines.  Several  minor  peculiarities  arose 
also  in  the  letters  h  tf,  p. 

Within  the  range  of  these  distinct  features,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  various  gradations  and  transitions 
occur ;  thus  the  characters  used  by  the  Jews  of  South¬ 
ern  France  and  Italjq  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the 
Jews  of  Spam,  and  those  used  by  the  Greek  Jews 
owing  to  their  relations  with  their  Oriental  corelm- 
lomsts,  assumed  a  rounder  form  than  the  strictly 
Ashkenazic.  The  Ashkenazic  alphabets  may  be  di¬ 
vided,  therefore,  into  a  German,  a  northern  and  a 

southern  French  favy WlB  3TD);  an  Italian  (nriD 

_  _  __  and  a  Greek  branch.  Among 

Xiocal  Vari-  the  Sephardim  there  are  fewer  varia- 
ations  of  tions  noticeable,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
oenpt.  distinguish  in  the  Sephardic  alphabet 
t  variations  due  to  Hortli  African,  Pal¬ 

estinian,  and  Babylonian-Persian  Jews.  The  same 
script  used  for  the  Torah  rolls  is  employed  for  the 
rest  of  the  Biblical  books  or  other  important  works 
only  m  this  case  the  pvi  pn  and  the  roof  of  the  Het 
are  omitted.  In  other  works,  however,  embellish - 
men ts  and  flourishes  occur  which  were  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  preparation  of  the  Torah.  These 
ornamentations  were  influenced  by  the  miniature 
illuminations  used  by  Christians,  and  sometimes 
even  artists  of  that  faith  were  employed.  Two  works 


freely 


y  used  among  the  people,  were  thus  especially 
illuminated,  the  Megiliah  (Book  of  Esther)  and  tl  p 
Haggadah  for  Passover.  ie 

In  the  St  Petersburg  Imperial  Public  Library 
may  be  found  the  oldest  Hebreiv  Bible  manuscrint 
extant.  It  dates  from  916-917,  and  the  letters  are 
m  geneial  the  same  as  those  made  now,  thou°h  sev 
eral  slight  modifications  appear.  Thus  in  fand  *1 
the  horizontal  line  projects  to  the  right  over  the  un- 
nght,  besides  in  n  and  in  p  the  left  stem  hangs  from 
the  cross  beam.  -»  is  comparatively  long  but  1  not 
longer  than  the  other  letters  (see  Plate  IV  col  1) 
One  or  two  centuries  earlier  is  the  manuscript  of 
Ecclesiasticus  discovered  in  Egypt,  in  which  all  these 
cliaraeteiistics  are  wanting,  but  the  very  peculiar 
width  of  the  lower  part  in  &  may  be  noted  (id.  col 
2)._  Columns  3,  4,  and  5  in  Plate  IV.  exhibit  other 
Oriental  alphabets;  those  of  the  Ashkenazim  nmv 
be  illustrated  by  specimens  from  illuminated  Ger¬ 
man  manuscripts.  For  the  former,  compare  cols 
l-o  ;  col.  6,  in  which  the  cusped  letters  predominate’ 
is  taken  from  a  German  Selihot  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  (Steinsclmeider 
Verzeiclmiss  dcr  Hebr.  Handschriften,  ”  Berlin,  i. 

4,  9 ;  Tab.  ii.  8).  The  more  secular  the 
work,  the  less  importance  was  attached 
Ketibah  to'  it,  and  the  less  care  was  taken  that 
lammah.  the  execution  of  its  letters  should  con- 
ft*™  to  the  rules  set  down  for  the  wri¬ 
ting  of  the  Holy  beriptures,  and  be,  as  it  was  called, 
a,  HDT1  mTD  (see  Sifreon  Deut.  xxxvi.  In 

the  lalmud  (bhab.  1 03Z>)  ketibah  tammah  means  sim¬ 
ply  *  correct  ”  script,  but  later  it  was  applied  to  the 
square  as  opposed  to  the  cursive  alphabet;  thus  Mai- 
momdes’  statement  (compare  Steinsclmeider  “  Vor- 
lesungen  fiber  Hebraisclie  Handschriften,”  p.  29) 
that  the  ketab  tarn  designates  the  German  square 
scupt  as  compared  with  the  Oriental,  seems  to  rest 
on  an  error. 

Still  less  care  was  taken  in  the  execution  of  the 
letters  in  cases  where  the  text  transcribed  was  not 
even  Hebrew.  For  though  it  is  true  that  within  their 
own  country  the  Jews,  in  exchanging  their  language 
tor  that  of  another  nation,  adopted  also  the  alphabet 
of  that  nation,  yet,  throughout  the  Di¬ 
aspora,  the  vernacular  of  the  country, 
which  was  invariably  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  was  written  by  them  with  He¬ 
brew  characters.  So  that,  whether  the 
.  vernacular  be  German,  French,  Span¬ 

ish,  Italian,  Arabic,  Persian,  or  even  Tatar,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Karaites  of  Southern  Russia,  the  He¬ 
brew  was  the  alphabet  used.  Accordingly  there  grew 
up  in  coexistence  with  the  square  a  cursive  script,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  give  the  letters  such  forms 
as  would  permit  their  being  more  easily  and  rapidly 
made.  But  the  mandate  against  the  use  of  the  lig¬ 
ature  m  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  sacred 
texts  was  powerful  enough  to  influence  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  system  of  writing  also;  for  the  ligature 
occuis  comparatively  seldom  even  in  the  cursive 
script.  Thus  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  alphabet  was  held  in  restraint. 

The  primal  difference  between  the  two  alphabets 
square  and  cursive,  was  size.  In  unimportant  works 
the  lettering,  for  economy’s  sake,  was  small;  such 
was  also  the  case  with  marginal  or  explanatory  notes, 
ihe  former  was  called  ketibah  gassah,  or  “large 
script  ” ;  the  smaller  characters  were  known  as  keti- 
ba/i  aakkah  or  ketannah,  “small  script”  (compare 
b tern schneider,  l.c.,  note  1,  and  Low,  “Graphische 
Keqmsiten,”  p.  73,  where  still  other  names  for  the 
various  styles  of  script  may  be  found).  Through 
greater  carelessness  and  haste  in  writing,  the  corners 
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of  tlie  square  letters  became  somewhat  rounded,  and 
the  heads  were  made  smaller  or  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  ;  later  on,  distinct  modifications  took  place  in 

some  of  the  letters.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

The  brief  inscriptions  daubed  in  red  ink  upon 
the  walls  of  the  catacombs  of  Yenosa  are  probably 
the  oldest  examples  of  cursive  script.  Still  longer 
texts  in  a  cursive  alphabet  are  furnished  by  the  clay 
bowls  found  in  Babylonia  and  bearing  exorcisms 
against  magical  influences  and  evil  spirits  (see  Bibli¬ 
ography  10).  These  no  doubt  date  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  written 
in  a  form  that  is  very  antiquated  (Plate  V.,  col.  1). 
Somewhat  less  of  a  cursive  nature  is  the  manuscript, 
which  dates  from  the  eighth  century  (see  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  11)  Cols.  2-14  exhibit  cursive  scripts  of  various 


of  Plate  Y.  exhibit  the  German  cursive  script  of  a 
later  date.  The  next  to  the  last  is  taken  from  a 
manuscript  of  Elias  Levita.  The  accompanying 
specimen  presents  Sephardic  script.  In  this  flowing 
cursive  alphabet  the  ligatures  appear  more  often. 
They  occur  especially  in  letters  which  have  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left  d,  l  X  X  S,  n),  and  above  all  in  j, 
whose  great  open  bow  offers  ample  space  for  an¬ 
other  letter. 

The  following  are  the  successive  stages  m  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  letter :  Aleph  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  the  first  being  written  thus  <,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  stroke  placed  at  the  left  .  In  the  modern 
German  cursive  these  two  elements  are  separated, 

!  thus  !c,  and  the  acute  angle  was  rounded.  It  received 


0 ‘Xt>J3  Vis'  4?  9i>p  />  *r  /*•  V>7/D)  0"f>  jdJ?  'T>’S 

i  nap  MK  , 

O'tmf?  i yjoMyj>Y>  iso  hi  rj h  * 

;  aJjzA 

!>«»? 

ofin)  J Ifa  o'?)  w  *  rdtoftlsa-sfa  =>» 

jisivf*  j»isj±>  oinov*  jv&'PJ  •  d>3p)jsl> 

t>  '  O'VWP  Dnptp  •  ms*  •  W'-*1 

n**  lT>pv>o99i»  •  fit** 

4%pls>  P’Jpm  0'JptjV*  7,i* 

Specimen  of  Modern  Sephardic  Script. 

(Portion  of  the  original  article  on  “  Modern  Alexandria,”  written  for  “The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  ”) 


countries  and  centuries.  The  differences  visible  in  the 
square  alphabets  are  much  more  apparent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Sephardic  rounds  off  still  more,  and,  asm 
Arabic,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  the  lower  lines  to  the 
left,  whereas  the  Ashkenazic  script  appears  cramped 
and  disjointed.  Instead  of  the  little  ornaments  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  stems,  in  the  letters  p  3  D  LDyty 
a  more  or  less  weak  flourish  of  the 
Cursive  line  appears.  For  the  rest  the  cursive 
Script.  of  the  Codices  remains  fairly  true  to 
the  square  text.  Documents  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature  were  certainly  written  in  a  much  moie 
running  hand,  as  the  sample  from  one  of  the  oldest 
Arabic  epistles  written  with  Hebrew  letters  (tenth 
century?)  clearly  shows  in  the  papyrus,  in  “Fuhrer 
durch  die  Ausstellung,  ”  Table  XIX.,  Yienna,  1894, 
(compare  Plate  Y. ,  col.  4).  But  since  the  preservation 
of  such  epistles  was  not  held  to  be  of  importance,  ma¬ 
terial  of  this  nature  from  the  earlier  times  is  very 
scarce,  and  as  a  consequence  the  development  of  the 
script  is  very  hard  to  follow.  The  last  two  columns 


also  an  abbreviated  form  connected  with  the  favorite 
old  ligature  and  it  is  to  this  ligature  of  Aleph  and 

Lamed  that  the  contracted  Oriental  Aleph  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  (Plate  Y.,  col.  7).  In  writing  Bet ,  the  lower  part 
necessitated  an  interruption,  and  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  it  was  made  3,  and,  with  the  total  omission 
of  the  whole  lower  line,  ?.  In  Gimel>  the  left-hand 
stroke  is  lengthened  more  and  more.  Dalet  had  its 
stroke  put  on  obliquely  to  distinguish  it  from  Resh  ; 
however,  since  in  rapid  writing  it  easily  assumed  a 
form  similar  in  appearance  to  \  1  in  analogy  with  1 
was  later  changed  to  /^.  A  transformation  veiy  simi¬ 
lar  to  this  took  place  in  the  cases  of  final  Kaph  and  of 
Koph  (see  cols.  2,  5, 11, 14),  except  that  Koph  opened 
out  a  trifle  more  than  Kaph.  The  low er  part  of  ZRjm 
was  bent  sharply  to  the  right  and  received  a  little 
hook  at  the  bottom.  The  left-hand  stroke  ot  Jet 
was  lengthened.  Lamed  gradually  lost  its  seniicn- 
cle  until  (as  in  both  the  Nabataean- Arabic  and  bynac 
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systems)  it  became  a  simple  stroke,  which  was  bent 
sharply  toward  the  right  in  the  most  modern  cursive 
script.  Final  Mem  branches  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  its  latest  stage  is  drawn  out  either  to  the  left  or 
straight  down.  In  Samek  the  same  development  also 
took  place,  but  it  afterward  became  again  a  simple 
circle.  In  order  to  write  "  Ayin  without  removing 
the  pen  from  the  surface,  its  two  strokes  were  joined 
with  a  curl.  The  two  Pe’s  spread  out  in  a  marked 
flourish.  As  to  Zcide  the  right-hand  head  is  made 
longer,  at  first  only  to  a  small  degree,  but  later  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  the  beginning  Shin  de¬ 
velops  similarly  to  the  same  letter  in  theTSTabatoean, 
but  afterward  the  central  stroke  is  lengthened  up¬ 
ward,  like  the  right  arm  of  Zcide,  and  finally  it  is 
joined  with  the  left  stroke,  and  the  first  stroke  is 
left  off  altogether.  The  letters  n,  T  n,  t,  y  A  D 
have  undergone  little  modification :  they  have  been 
rounded  out  and  simplified  by  the  omission  of  the 
heads. 

When  printing  was  introduced,  the  selection  of  a 
style  of  type  depended  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  manuscripts.  Square 

01-  block  letters  were  cast  for  biblical  and  other  im¬ 
portant  works;  in  the  various  countries  different 
models  for  letters  were  often  folloived;  one  form 
was  preferred  at  one  time,  another  at  another;  how¬ 
ever,  the  style  selected  by  the  Ashkenazim  prevailed 
.  and  maintained  its  preeminence  over 

Kashi  ”  all  the  others.  Books  of  a  secondary 
Script.  character,  works  which  accompanied 

another  text,  such  as  commentaries 
and  the  like,  were  printed  in  the  cursive;  and  here 
a  style  of  type  became  popular  which  very  closely 
resembled  the  Hispano- African  cursive  (compare 
Plate  IV.,  col.  9).  Since  the  script  occurs  oftenest  in 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  by  Rashi, 
it  has  become  known  as  the  Rashi  script.  For  the 
printing  of  Judoeo-German  texts,  a  further  develop 
ment  of  the  Ashkenazi  alphabet,  chlled  “Weiber- 
Deutsch,”  has  been  created  (compare  Plate  V.,  col. 

13 ;  see  Bibliography  12). 

BmLiOGiiAPKY:  1  Egyptian  Origin  of  Alphabet:  J.  L.  Saal- 
?SqUCz’ ?jU\' peschichte  der  Buehstabenschrift,  Konigsberg, 
{§§§’  Ai'chanlogie  der  HebrUer ,  i.  323  et  seq.,  Konigsberg; 

0I.sliausen,  Tiber  den  Urspnuig  cles  Alphabctes,  m 
PJnlolologische  Stuchen ,  i.,  Kiel,  1841 ;  H.  Brugsch,  Cher 
Bddung  undEntwichelung  der  Schrift,  in  Virchow-Holtzen- 
iur^S?InSUll-lg  Gwemwissenschaftlicher  VortrUge ,  series 
in,  No.  64,  Berlin,  1868 ;  Em.  de  Rouge,  Memoire  sur  VOrigine 
Egyptienne  de  V Alphabet  Phenicien ,  Paris,  1874 

Alphabet:  W.  Deecke,  Der  Urspnmg 
Cj  AltscmiLschen \  Alphabets  aus  der  Neuassyrisclien  Kcil- 
schrift,  m  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxi.  102  et  seq. ;  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch,  Die  Entstehung  desAltesten  Schriftsystems ,  pp  221 
L,7eipsi^7 1,S9', ;  ,H*  Znnniern,  Zur  Frage  ricich  deni  Ur- 
dr:s  Alphabets,  m  Z.  D.  M.  G.  i.  667  et  seq.;  Ball, 

SoZ.BJ^A&ffv.S 92-408  a”  ^  Pr0CeeM^  Of 

3*  :  Fid,zbarskh  Handbuch  der  Nordsemitischen 

Epigiaphik ,  i.  39  et  seq.,  with  the  numerous  works  on  the  in¬ 
scription,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  prominent :  Ch 
Clermont-Ganneaii ,La  Stele  de  Dh  than  mi  Stele  de  Mesa,  Roi 
dc_  Moab ,  Pans,  18<0 ;  Tin  Noldeke,  Die  Inschrift  des Kimiqs 
Mesa  von  Moab,  Kiel,  1870 ;  K.  Schlottmann,  Die  Sicgessihile 
f  tier  Moabite ,  Halle,  1870;  R.  Smend  and 

A.  Socin,  Die  Inschrift  des  Koniys  Mesa  von  Moab ,  Frei- 
CIefmonk?anneaib  La  Stele  de  Afeaafln 
Jou)  n  alAs  latique,  series  vm.,  vol.  ix.  72  et  seq.;  A.  Nord- 
isS per*  D|e  Inschrift  cles  Kimigs  Mesa  von  Moab,  Leipsic, 
^S°T?n?nd  n’  HoIzin^er,  Zur  Mesainschrift,  Berichte 
Ti-i  a  6  ejJmndlung  der  Koniglichcn  Gescllschaft  der 
IT  issenschaftzu  Leipzig ,  1897,  pp.  171  et  seq.;  M.  Lidz'barski 
Eine  NaclwrUf  ung  der  Mesainschrift ,  in  Ephemeris  fiir 
Semitische  Epigraphik ,  i.  1  et  seq.  '  1 

4.  Siloam  Inscription:  E.  Kautzsch,  Die  Siloah inschrift  in  Zeit. 

c V* / v * SCCf"  260  ct  sccl-  iwjth  reproduc¬ 
es  by  0.  Schick  and  A.  Socin);  H.  G  uthe,  DieSiloah  inschrift , 

1?  o-i  ‘  M'TG'  xxxvi.  <2o  et  seq.;  E.  J.  Pilcher,  The  Date  of 
the  Siloam  Discretion,  in  Proceedings  Soc.  Bihl.  Arch,  xix 
16o  et  seq.;  C. R.  Conder,  Date  of  the  Siloam  Text , ib. pp. 204 
ct  seq.  ;  E.  J.  Pilcher  and  E.  Davis,  On  the  Date  of  the  Siloam 

KfSl'™"  Kriplrl'-  Fm\d}  Quarterly  Statement 
ibjs,  pp.  ob e tseq.,  <6,  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  ib.  pp.  158-167; 


A.  Socin,  Die  Siloahinschrift ,  in  Zeit.  Deutsch.  Paliist  Tv>- 
xxn.  01  etseq.;  M.  Lidzbarski,  Zur  Siloahinschrift in Enlir 
m  eris ,  i.  52  et  seq.  J  ’ 

5.  Inscriptions  on  Seals  :  M.  A.  Levy,  Siegel  unci  Gemmcn 
Ai  amdtschcn,  Phtniizischen ,  AlthcbrCiischen  .  T>> 

Snlir^ienf  Bl^s]au,  1869 ;  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Sceaux  et 
Cachets  Israelites,  Phemcicns ,  et  Syr  ions,  in  Journal  A  s/ 
atique ,  1883,  1.  123 \ct  seq.,  5 06  ct  seq.,  ii.  304  ct  seq.;  Le  Sccav 
de  Obadyahau ,  Fonctionnaire  Royal  Israelite,  in  Revue 
Archeologique,  series  iii.,  vol.  v.  1;  Nouvelles  Intailles  d 
Legendes  bcmitwues,  Comptcs-rendus  de  V Academic  des 
Disci  ipt ions,  1892,  pp.  274  ct  seq.,  1894,  pp.  131  et  scq.m  Ph 
Berger,  ib.  p.  340 ;  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Le  Sceau  de 
Adoniphelct  in  Etudes  d'Archcologie  Orientate ,  i.  85  ct  seq  • 
R.  Brunnow,  Mittcilungcn  des  Deutsch.  Paliist.  Ver  1896 
pp.  4  et  seq.,  pp.  21  et  seq.;  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Un  Nouveau 
Cachet  Archaique,  m  Revue  Archeologique,  series  iii  vol 
xxvm  31S;  E  Sacliau,  AramUische  Inschriften,  in  Sitzungt 
diT  Lerliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften ,  1896  p 
1004 ;  B.  Stade,  Vwr  wi  Jdhre  1S9G  Publizirte  Altsemitischc 
Siegelsteine,  in  Zeitschrift  der  Alttestamentlicher  Wissen- 
schaft  xvu.  met  seq.;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Note  on  the  Seal  Found 
111  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement ,  1897 
p. 181  ct  seq.;  further  communications  by  Clermont-Ganneair 
Pilcher,  and  Sajrce,  ib.pp.304  etseq.;  Comptcs-i'endus de VAca- 
denue  des  lnscnpt ions,  1897,  pp.  374  etseq.;  Revue  Biblique 
vi.  o9<  ;  ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Le  Sceau  deElamas,  Fils  de 
Ji/liehou,  in  Revue  Archeologique ,  series  iii.,  vol.  xxx.  244  et 
seq.;  Cachet  Israelite  aux  Noms  de  Ahaz  et  de  Pekliai  Re. 
cued  ii.  10 ;  Cachet  Israelite  Archaique  aux  Noms  d'lslimacl 

fTr'  lb- pP- ;  Cnni%>tes-re?xdizs,  1898.  p.  S12 - 

LicizOar&hi,  HancWueji,  p.  486 ;  oil.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Sceau 
Israelite au  Nom  d  Abigail,  Femme  de  ' Asayahou ,  Rccucil 

m.  loi  et  seq.;  Quatre  Nouveaux  Sceaux  a  Legendes  Semi - 
tiqucs,  ib.  pp.  188  et  seq. :  Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris,  i.  10  ct  seq 

6.  Com  Inscriptions:  M.  A.  Levy,  Gesch.  der  JUd.  Milnzen. 

Leipsic,  1802;  Fr.  Madden,  Goins  of  the  Jews,  London,  1881 ; 

^  ih.  Reinacb,  Les  Monnaics  Juives,  Paris,  1887. 

v.  Zendgirli  or  Sinjirli  Inscriptions:  Ausgrabungen  in  Send - 
Ausgcfuhrtuncl  Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des 

Oi  lent-Comite's  zu  Berlin,  i.,  Berlin,  1893 ;  J.  B-d\6vy,Deux 
Inscriptions  Senvitiques  de  Zindjirli  in  Revue  Semitique ,  i. 
nr» e\ Liscriptioiis  HReciines  de  Zindjirli ,  ib. 
pp.  138  etseq.,  218  et  seq.,  319  et  seq.,  ii.  25  et  seq.;  D.  H.  Muller, 
Die  Altscmitischen  Inschriften  von  Sendschiiii,  in  W.  Z. 
K.  M  in.  33 etseg.,  113  etseq.;  Tb.  Noldeke,  Bemerkungen  zu 
afuAramdischen  Inschriften  von  SendschirliinZ.  D.  M.  G. 
xlvn.  J6  etseq.;  J.  Halevy,  La  Premiere  Inscription  de  Bar 
Bckoub  Remie  ct  Comgee ,  in  Rev.  Sern.  iv.  185  et  seq.;  D.  H. 
MuHer,  Die Bauinschriften  des  Bar-rekub,  in  W.  Z. IC. M.  x. 
193  et  seq.;  E.  Sachau,  Aramiiische  Inschriften,  in  Sitzungs- 
benchte  der  Prcussischcn  Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaften, 
1896  pp.  J0d1  et  seq.;  M.  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch,  i.  440  et  seq., 

n.  tables  xxn.-xxiv. 

8.  Aramaic  Inscriptions:  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Les  Steles 
ArameenncsdcNcirab ;  Etudes d'Archeologie  Orientate ,  ii. 

Album  d' Antiquit es  Orientates,  tables i.,  ii.  Paris, 
1897 ;  G.  Hoffmann,  AramUische  Inschriften  aus  Nerab  bei 
Aleppo,  m  Journal  Asiatique,  xi.  20  et  seq. ;  M.  Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch,  l.  44o,  ii.  table  xxv. 

9.  Letter  Ornaments :  Se/cr  Taghin,  Liber  Coronularum 

‘a  ‘  h.  Barges,  Paris,  1866;  Derenbourg,  in  Journal 

Asiatique,  series  vi.,  vol.  ix.  246  et  seq. 

10.  Hebrew  Inscriptions:  Corjms  Inscriptionum  Hebraica- 
‘l  um,  cols.  18-21 ;  Babelon  and  Schwab,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  iv. 
lbo  et  seq. ; ,  Hyvernat,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kcilschriftfor- 
schung,  u.  113  et  seq.;  Griinbaum,  ib.  pp.  217  et  seq. ;  Noldeke, 

w.  pp.  zdo  et  seq. ;  Schwab,  in  Revue  d'Assijriologie,  i.  117  et 
seq.,  n.  m  et  seq.;  Proceedings  Soc .  Bibl.  Arch.  xii.  292 et 
seq  xin.583  ct  seq. ;  Harkavy,  in  “ Zapiski  "  of  the  Oriental 
section  of  the  Petersburg  Archmol.  Society,  iv.  83  ct  seq.; 
Lacan,  m  Revue  d'Assyriologic,  iii.  49  ct  seq.;  Wohlstein,  in 

io8%  scqiSmr’  Vlii'  313  6t  SGQ"  iX* 11  Gt  SGQ';  Franke1’  ib‘ ix* 

11.  Hebrew  Papyri :  Steinschneider,  Hebraische  Papyi'usfrag- 
mente  ausdem  Fayyum,  in  Aegyptische  Zeitschrift,  xvii.  93 
et  seq.,  and  table  vii.;  C.  I.  H.  cols.  120etscq.;  Erman  and  Krebs, 
ilnn  Lapunis  der  Koniglichcn  Muscen,  p.  290,  Berlin, 

4?  .*  For  tb e  Hebrew  papyri  in  The  Collection  of  Erzhcrzoq 
Rainer ,  see  D.  H.  Muller  and  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Mittcilungeh 
aus  der  bammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,  i.  38, 

10ai!?  111  Eahrer  dureh  die  Sammlung,  etc.  pp.  261  et  seq. 

12.  General  Sources:  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  Hcbraischen 
Spiachcund  Schrift,  pp.  137  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1815;  H.  Hupfeld, 
Krmsche  Belmichtung  Einiger  Dunkeln  und  Missvcr - 
standenen  Stellcn  der  Alttestamcntischen  Textgeschichtc  in 
T hcologiscJiG  Studien  und  Kritiken ,  iii.  259  et  seq.;  Marquis 
de  \  ogue,  L Alphabet  Ilebraiquc  et  V  Alphabet  Aram  ecu,  in 
Revue  Archeologique,  new  series,  xi.  319  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  Essai  sur  la  Propagation  de  V Alphabet  Phenicien, 

i  /W*’  etseq.,  Paris,  1875;  Ad.  Neubauer,  The 
ill.-  °!hl9tl™1  of  the  Square  Characters  in  Biblical  Manu¬ 
scripts,  in  btudia  Bibliea,  iii.  1  et  seq.;  Ph.  Berger,  IHstoirc 
p Anti quite,  2d  ed.,  pp.  188  ct  seq.,  Paris, 
189.V,  M.  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch,  i.  183  ct  seq.,  189  et  seq.; 
Leop.  Dm  Graphische  Requisitenund  Erzcugnisse  bei  den 
7  8  ctserb  L?iPsic,  1871;  M.  Steinschneider,  Vorle- 
sv.ngen  uber  die  Kundc  HebrCiisclier  Handschriften,pp. 27  et 


PLATE  I. 

OLD  HEBREW  AND  SAMARITAN  ALPHABETS. 


Revolutionary 

Coins, 

1st  and  2d 
cent. 

MS.  1219. 

4th 

cent. 

5th 

cent. 

<cf\rW 

XX 

XX 

X 

Y 

5 

a 

3 

3 

S 

T 

3 

3 

R’ 

3 

iv*- r 

/X 

/y 

■X 

■9  9 

0  s 

1  3 

ni 

m 

n  o 

7 

V 

L 

2 

y 

3 

3 

h 

y  5 

f 

O  O  0 

o 

<7 

K7 

v 

D 

77/ 

**n 

V 

r 

1 1 

S 

r 

R 

r 

w  to 

OJ 

L U 

LLI 

XJJ 

X 

X 

X 

N 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

PLATE  II. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  I-IEBREW  SQUARE  ALPHABET. 


m 

|| 

Alt  A  MAI 

C  INSCRIPTIONS. 

PALMYRENE. 

■ 

Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

Asia  Minor. 

Arabia. 

Egypt. 

Cursive 

Character. 

1 

Zingirli, 
Sth  cent. 

Nerab, 

7  th  cent. 
B.C. 

“C.I.S.”  ii.  1-8 
8th-3d  cent. 
B.C. 

5th-2d  cent. 
B.C. 

5th-4th 
cent.  b.c. 

5th-4th  cent. 
B.C. 

Ornamental 

Character. 

$ 

* 

£ 

ftr- 

wrt 

iVA/y 

a 

3 

3 

if  if 

953 

333 

2i  a 

IB 

A 

A  A 

i  a 

A  A 

d  a 

XA4 

4  A 

4 

q 

3  H 

34 

H411 

7HX 

ZY) 

n 

3 

.71 

>|p)M 

i 

4 

H 

f\  rj 
i  1 

i  n 

1 )  I 

X  ?1 

t 

X  2 

Ay 

X  2  \ 

221 1 

222 

i  i 

II 1 

/ 

n 

u 

WH 

HHHHrl 

n  h 

Hnh 

fWV 

H  Ji 

J( 

u 

®  ® 

<D 

^  W  'd 

d 

b 

t)6u 

6  6 

6 

* 

A. 

2  3 

2A* 

a  i 

A  A  A  4 

0 

)  ^ 

D 

1 

1 

1777 

iii 

n 

n/; 

J3J 

.y  j 

\> 

6 

6 

/ 

/.t  4 

L  L 

4  a 

4  J 

% 

> 

7 

7777 

7  7 

77 

>  * 

AM 

25  2) 

J 

> 

1 

)  Y 

7 

)1 

0 

f  f 

ff 

% 

23  223 

21 

y 

o 

o 

O  a  o  V/ 

a  v 

O  V 

v  ^  y 

yyv 

3 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7;; 

33 

3  3 

Y* 

r 

rr  b 

V* 

w 

>>r 

y  J4 

r 

<Pt 

9 

mf? 

*P  rt 

y> 

Pp* 

n£5 

P  T7> 

n 

A 

3 

.  t 

1 A  H  1 

i  1 

41 

y  y  y 

W 

£Y  2 

V 

w 

w 

w 

V  |7 

YJW 

VL' 

n 

// 

/ 

/AAA 

/>/> 

r>n 

Z7/ 

JiJiM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 
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PLATE  III. 

ANCIENT  HEBREW  INSCRIPTIONS. 


‘Aralv 
el-Emir, 
2d  cent. 
B.c. 


Sarcophagi, 
1st  cent.  B.C.  to 
1st  cent.  ? 


Yenosa,  -Rrindfai 

2d  to  5th  66  ’ 

cent.  7th  cent.  year718. 


/K'iJX 

A 


A  HA 


^  2  2.  xnq  2 


Vm  Yi 

7i  n  p  h  r\  Thin 

1  ?  11  l\  31  3  1 

i  r  n  l 

HKfi  Hn  tin 


1 

nn  1  nnn 
i  i  in 
f  r 


0W 


* 1  1 

nn  n 

i 1  i 


h  n 


mar 

tut 

- 

jj  ni< 

i  ±7 1>  i>  p 
>  >  y 
j 

~r  j" 

r  r 

1  i 

n  n 


ip 

1  Jl 


^  *7 

ID  3D 
0 


V  ^(p 

A)  23 
D  D 
331/ 

119 


yy 

1  3  39*2 


PP  yy  m 


11  1  i  1 


7  X 

1>  b 

Db  Vu 

X  *\ 

'  o 

y  y 

5) 


ii  i 


v  f 
n  Ji 


City  (£/  VvPV  *£/ 


Jin  jtji 


Aft  n 

8  9 
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PLATE  IV. 

MANUSCRIPT  WRITING. 


Germany, 

1347. 


PLATE  V. 
CURSIVE  WRITING-. 


Eastern 

Forms. 

Western  forms. 

g  O. 

fld 

«*- 

Egypt, 

12th  cent. 

O 

'S 

o 

CJ  • 

p 

I 

lOttL  century. 

Spanish, 

1480. 

.da 
.J2  S3 
g  ® 

&9 

“a 

Provencal, 
10th  cent. 

Italian, 

10th  cent. 

Greek, 

1375. 

Italian, 

1451. 

Italian, 
10th  cent. 

German, 
10th  cent. 

is 

^Zjo 

QJT— 1 

o 

German, 

1900. 

K 

/V 

la 

i. 

5* 

;i 

5k 

A 

V 

A 

bn 

it, 

x\ 

H 

t 

VI* 

K/c 

3 

aa 

3- 

23 

D 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3? 

3 

? 

A 

A  J 

a 

j 

JA 

Ji 

4 

J 

j 

J 

J 

_) 

J\ 

rA 

/ 

*1 

H  4 

V 

> 

> 

y 

> 

> 

"> 

> 

y 

7 

7^ 

1 

rr 

n  n 

? 

7 

A 

7 

? 

P? 

7)  O 

D 

P 

n 

P 

i 

i 

i  j 

\ 

; 

f 

J 

) 

j 

) 

J 

? 

) 

i 

/ 

t 

•r 

< 

t 

S 

/ 

J 

r 

/ 

/ 

r 

l 

; 

J 

n 

j-^ 

t> 

J) 

/> 

fS 

/> 

n 

p 

P 

n 

p 

n 

p 

f 

A 

D 

V9l? 

o 

P 

r 

y 

y 

p 

p 

P 

V 

6 

P 

V) 

o 

* 

^  > 

1 

y 

» 

9 

> 

) 

) 

> 

/ 

J 

• 

1 

D 

5*t 

DD 

AO 

=>1 

7 

n 

n 

=v 

3P 

V 

j  j 

J 

j 

n 

i 

l 

JJ 

iil 

H 

ji 

1 

(r 

2) 

iJ  3 
□ 

J  1 

X(0 

.V  o 

yo 

>0 

P>  O 

x*o 

J4  0 

ho 

h)S> 

P  b 

np 

l)-0 

/r  P 

1 

J 

>K 

Ji 

ji 

J1 

•m 

Jl 

Jl| 

J\ 

J  \ 

n 

jl 

D 

^  0 

p 

yj 

p 

J5 

P 

p 

p 

P 

o 

0 

p 

p 

0 

7 

yy 

j' 

V 

V 

■y 

A/ 

4/ 

V 

P 

P 

A> 

i 

n 

3 

PS 

■°i 

*1 

X><^ 

P<) 

r>" 

a»J 

y- 

rr 

y- 

J" 

J'- 

J'- 

rY 

-r 

jt 

S 

H 

p 

PP 

P 

( 

<> 

/ 

/ 

J 

i 

p 

r 

P 

f 

?? 

i 

n 

P 

1 

■> 

?) 

•> 

n 

-) 

-> 

n 

F 

\L> 

£ 

c.  c 

V 

& 

p 

j 

L» 

ze 

n 

Jl 

J5 

)) 

J5 

y 

J> 

J 

jn 

A? 

ji 

j) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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seq.<  Leipsic,  1897 ;  De  Wette-Schrader,  Lelirlmcli  dcr  His- 
torisch-Kritischcn  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament ,  8th 
ed.,  pp.  185  et  seq .,  Leipsic,  1869 ;  B.  Stade,  Lchrbuch  dcr 
Hcbraischen  Grammatik ,  i .22  ct  seq.,  Leipsic,  1879;  Bleek 
and  Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  das  Altc  Testament ,  5th 
ed.,  pp.  580  ct  seq .,  Berlin,  1886;  C.  Schlottmann,  Schrift  und 
Schmftzcichcn  in  Riehm’s  Handwbrtcrbuch  des  Biblischcn 
Altcrtums  2d  ed.,  pp.  1416  ctseq. ;  H.  L.  Struck,  Schreibkunst 
u?id  Schrift  bet  den  I-Tcbrciern  in  Real-Encyklopadie  filr 
Protestantischc  Thcnlogie ,  2d  ed.,  xiii.  690  ct  seq.  Facsimiles 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  may  be  found  in  the  following  works  : 
Chwolson,  C.  I.  H.  18S1  et  seq .,  in  Oriental  Scries  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Paleographical  Society ,  London,  1875-83  ; 
Stemschnmder,  Catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of 
the  Libraries  of  Leyden  (1858),  Munich  (1875),  and  Berlin , 
i.  (18/8);  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS.  (facsimiles);  B. 
Stade,  Gesch.  dcs  Volkcs  Israel ,  i.  Berlin,  18S7.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  see  M.  Steinschneider  in  Ccntralblatt  filr 
Bwliot heksw esen,  iv.  155  et  seq.  For  tables  of  alphabets 
see  Publications  of  the  Paragraphical  Society ,  lxxxvii. 
(Euting);  Bickell  and  Curtiss,  Outlines  of  Hebreio  Gram¬ 
mar,  Leipsic,  187/ ;  Euting,  in  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hc- 
braicaimm ;  Neubauer,  The  Introduction  of  the  Square 
Characters  (Brunnow). 

Plate  I. 

(Old  Hebrew  and  Samaritan.) 


SIRACIDIS.  See  Sirach, 


tenth  century.  8.  Italian,  tenth  century,  9  urpp). 
dated  13m.  10.  Italian,  dated  1451.  11.  Italian,  tenth  centurv 
12.  German,  tenth  century.  13.  Eleazer  of  Worms  N”n  nin' 
copied  at  Rome  in  1515  by  Elias  Levita,  German-Ashkenaz  e 
British  Museum,  Additional  Manuscr.  of  27199  (PaleograpEi 

tSb'cen“  S6rieS  1XXiX-)’  14'  Ashtenazic  from  tlieniue^ 

M.  Li. 

ALPHABETUM 

Pseudo. 

ALPRON ,  J ACOB :  Italian  translator ;  died  Dec 
22, 1 622.  He  adapted  and  translated  into  Italian  Ben¬ 
jamin  ben  Abraham  of  Solnik’s  “Mizwot  Nashim” 
(Precepts  for  Women)  for  tlie  use  of  Jewish  women 
in  Italy.  The  translation  became  very  popular  and 
went  through  several  editions  at  Padua  and  Venice 
(1625,  1652,  and  1710).  The  name  Alpron  is  cor¬ 
rupted  from  Heilprin^Heilbronn, 

B  ]B49°GRAPIIY :  Monatsscllrifc  317;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 

J.  S.  B. 


t  i  Mesha  Stone.  2  Seals  and  Gems ;  see  Bibliography  and 
Lidzbarski,  Handbuch,  Plates  iii.  1,  xlvi.  3.  Siloam  Inscription, 
4-6.  Coins,  according  to  Madden.  7.  Inscription  from  \Amudas. 
8-9.  Inscriptions  from  the  fifth  century;  compare  Lidzbarski, 
Han dbuch,  i.  440 ;  and  Berger,  Histoirc  dc  VEcriturc,  2d  ed  pp’ 
ia  Samaritan-Pen tateuch  Manuscript  of  the  year 
1~19,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  according  to  the  Oriental  scries,  vol. 
xxym.  m  the  Publications  of  the  Paleographical  Society. 

Plate  II. 

(Origin  and  Development  of  the  Hebrew  Square  Alphabet.) 

1.  Inscriptions  of  Zenjirli.  2.  Inscriptions  of  Nerab.  3.  in¬ 
scriptions  on  weights  and  clay  tablets.  4.  Inscriptions  from 
Asia  Mnmr;  compare  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch,  i.  446;  and 
Eph  cm  cm,  1. 59  ct  seq.  5.  Inscriptions  from  Arabia ;  see  C.  I.  S. 
iho1  *  lo*  6z  Inscriptions  and  papyri  from  Egypt,  C.  I.  S.  ii. 
-Uw  ctseq.  /-8.  Palmyrene  inscriptions;  compare  Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch ,  ii.,  plate  xxvii.  et  seq.  ’ 

PLA.TE  111. 

(Ancient  Hebrew  Inscriptions.) 


u  v-oene  riezir;  ana  s  tGaza).  5  17  (Kefr 
Birann).  6.  Inscriptions  from  Palmyra.  7.  Inscriptions  on  the 
Catacombs  of  \  enosa.  b.  Tumulary  inscriptions  from  Brindisi 
seventh  century.  9.  Tumulary  inscriptions  from  Aden,  66.  1 

Plate  IV. 

(Manuscript  Writing.) 

1.  Babylonian  Codex  of  the  Prophets  in  St.  Petersburg.  2 
Manuscript  of  Sirach.  3.  Pentateuch  with  Targum  from  Babv- 
loma  or  Persia,  twelfth  century,  British  Museum,  Oriental,  1467. 
(According  to  Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  liv  )  4 

Manuscript  of  the  Prophets,  from  Persia,  Babylonia,  or  Southern 
Arabia,  twelfth  century,  British  Museum,  Hail.  MS.  5720  (Paleo- 

f'Q T^,0C1n ’  9rieuto1  series  x1*)-  5.  Haftarot  with  the 
Targum  Jonathan  from  Southern  Arabia  from  the  year  1484 
?6,?agAogrW  withltaslh.  German  (Ashkenazi),  of  the  year 
134/ .  Cambridge  Lmversity  Library,  Ee  5, 9  (Paleographical  So¬ 
ciety,  Oriental  series  xli. ) .  7.  Modern  German  script  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  with  ornamental  flourishes  or  strokes.  8.  Papyri 
from  Egypt  9.  MS.  alphabet  of  the  Tahamonim  (African  Sephar¬ 
dic)  of  12S2.  British  Museum,  Additional  Manuscr.  of  27113 
0 aleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  lv.).  10.  Scfcr  ha- 
Mishkol  written  at  Mustaghanem  (Algeria),  in  1363-64.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lmversity  Libr  Cod.  11.22  (Paleographical  Society,  Ori¬ 
ental  series  xxx.).  11.  See  5.  12.  Epigraph  from  a  Karaite 
Pentateuch  roll  from  Theodosia  (Crimea),  about  1325  (C  I  H 
138).  13  Rashi  on  Baba  Mezila,  written  probably  at  Mosul  (be¬ 
traying  the  influence  of  a  Greek-Ashkenazi  hand)  in  1190  British 
Museum,  Oriental  / 3.  (According  to  Paleographical  Society  series 
x\ .) .  14.  1  alnnid  1  erushalmi, written  at  Rome  in  1288-89  ( Italian- 
1hancI) * , Leyden  University  Library.  Cod.  Hebr.  Sca- 
J^er  o.  (Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  Ivi.)  15.  Mena- 
hem,  Maliberot,  probably  written  in  France  in  1091  (French- 
naZ1  5nttlsh  Museum*  Additional  Manuscr.  of  27214 

16 1  t0  th.e,pnleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  xiii ) 

m'iimimc?orSKP^d  hrj  Moses  of  Zurich  (French-Ashkena zi), 
ic/wSf ‘i  CambJ)dge  U m versity  Library,  Additional  Manuscr.  No. 
560  ( Paleographical  Society,  Oriental  series  Ixviii.).  17.  See  6. 

Plate  V. 

(Cursive  Writing.) 

1-  Incantation  upon  Babylonian  dish,  in  C.  J.  H.  18.  2.  Egyp- 
ppmnrlthatc7elft^lcentury*  3.  Constantinople,  1506.  4.  Tenth 
century,  o.  Spanish,  date  1480.  6.  Spanish,  tenth  century.  7. 


AL-RABI  IBN  ABU  AL-HUEAIK :  Jewish 
poet  of  the  Banu-al-Nadhir  in  Medina,  who  flour¬ 
ished  shortly  before  the  Hegira  (622).  His  family 
was  in  possession  of  the  fort  Al-Kammus,  situated 
near  Kliaibar.  Like  most  of  the  Medina  Jews,  he 
took  part  in  the  quarrels  between  the  two  Arab  tribes 
of  that  town,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bu’ath 
617,  which  took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Banii 
Ivuraiza.  Al-Rabi  was  a  poet  of  note.  He  had  a  con¬ 
test  at  capping  verses  with  the  famous  Arabic  poet, 
A1  Nabighali,  the  latter  reciting  one  hemistich,  while 
Al-Rabi  liad  to  supply  the  next,  keeping  to  the  same 
meter  and  finding  a  rime.  He  has  been  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  other  poems,  but  upon  dubious 
authority.  One  of  these  poems  used  to  be  recited  by 
Abun,  the  son  of  the  Calif  Othman.  From  its  con¬ 
tents,  however  (it  criticizes  the  folly  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple),  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  one 
of  Abun’s  sons,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  Al-Rabi. 
It  might,  then,  have  been  composed  after  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Banu  Kuraiza.  Al-Rabi’s  brother  Sallam 
and  his  three  sons  were  among  Mohammed’s  most 
bitter  opponents.  An  account  of  Al-Rabi  can  be  found 
m  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Kitab  al-Agliani,  ed.  Brtinnow,  p 
%  isJ rited  among  the  Arabic  Jewish  poets  by 
Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his  “  Kitab  al-Mudliadarah”  (“  Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  xxi.  102).  Steinschneider  can  hardly  be 
right  m  saying  that  lie  was  a  Moslem  (“Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  xi.  609,  note  1),  as- the  Arabic  authorities  are 
quite  certain  about  his  Jewish  origin. 

j  Bibliography  :  Noldeke,  Bcitriigc  zur  Kcnntniss  dcr  Poesie 
Juives '  vU  PP*  72  et  scq';  Uirschfeld,  in  Rev.  Et 

H.  Hir. — G. 

ALROY,  or  ALRUI,  DAVID  (called  also  El 
David  and  Menahem  ben  Suleiman  ibn  Al- 

ruhi)  :  A  pseudo-Messiah  who  lived  about  1160;  bom 
at  Amadia  in  Kurdistan.  He  became  tlioroughly 
proficient  in  Biblical  and  Talmudic  knowledge, 
studying  under  Hisdai,  the  Prince  of  the  Exile,  and 
under  Ali,  the  head  of  tlie  Academy  in  Bagdad.  He 
was  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  Moslems  and 
known  as  a  worker  of  magic. 

The  condition  of  the  califate  in  the  days  of  Alroy  af¬ 
forded  a  ready  opportunity  for  a  venturesome  char¬ 
acter  to  stir  up  political  tumult.  The  crusades  had 
caused  a  general  condition  of  unrest  and  a  weakening 
of  the  authority  of  the  sultans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
1  ersia.  On  all  sides  there  arose  spirited  chieftains 
who  set  up  small  independent  states  in  defiance  of 
their  paramount  ruler.  This  state  of  affairs  was  in 
itself  a  source  of  disturbance  among  the  Jews  of  the 
califate,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  a 
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vexatious  poll-tax  levied  iipon  all  males  above  the 
..„.0  of  fifteen  (see  Lebrecht  s  essay  on  The  State  of 
ihe  Califate  of  Bagdad  ”  in  Asher’s  edition  of  Ben- 
jo  min  of  Tudela,”  ii.  313  et  seq.). 

1  The  materials  for  a  rebellion  being  thus  at  hand, 
David  Alroy  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
Seliuk  Sultan  Muktafi,  and  called  upon  the  op¬ 
pressed  people  of  Israel  to  regard  him  as  their  long- 
expected  Messiah.  He  promised  to  lead.  Ins  brethren 
to  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  would 
i,e  their  king,  and  they  would  forever  be  free.  In 
the  adiacent  district  of  Adherbaijan  there  lived 
■i  number  of  warlike  Jews  who  had  their  homes 
among  the  mountains  of  Chaftan,  and  these  men 
\lrov  sought  to  win  over  to  his  cause.  To  his 
brethren  in  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  other  towns,  he 
sent  letters  announcing  liis  divine  mission,  and  sum¬ 
moning  them  to  aid  him  in  waging  war  upon  the 
Moslems  and  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  magic  arts  is  said,  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  many  Jews  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
and  Alroy  soon  found  himself  with  a  considerable 
following",  burning  to  free  themselves  from  Moslem 
tyranny  He  resolved  to  attack  the  citadel  of  his 
native  town,  Amadia,  and  directed  his  supporters  to 
assemble  in  that  city,  with  swords  and  other  weap¬ 
ons  concealed  under  their  robes,  and  to  give,  as  a 
pretext  for  their  presence,  their  desire  to  study  the 

Talmud  with  such  a  distinguished  scholar  as  himself. 

What  followed  is  uncertain,  for  the  sources  of  the 
life  of  Alroy  tell  each  a  different  tale,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  are  closely  interwoven  with  amass  ot 
legends  that  have  no  historical  basis.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  attack  upon  the  fort  at  Amadia  failed ; 
Alroy  and  his  deluded  followers  were  defeated,  and 
he  himself  was  put  to  death. 

The  legends,  however,  are  full  of  interest,  and  the 
version  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  wliichAs  set  forth  as 
though  made  up  of  historical  facts,  is  well  worth 

1G  The  news  of  Alroy’s  revolt  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Sultan,  who  sent  for  the  would-be  Messiah.  Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  J ews?  asked  the 
Beniamin  Moslem  sovereign,  to  which  Alroy  re- 
of  Tudela’s  plied,  “  I  am.  ”  The  Sultan  thereupon 
Version,  cast  the  Jewish  pretender  into  prison  m 
Tabaristan.  Three  days  later,  while  the 
Sultan  and  his  council  were  engaged  in  consider¬ 
ing  Alroy’s  rebellion,  the  pseudo-Messiah  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  midst,  having  miraculously  made 
his  escape  from  prison.  The  Sultan  at  once  ordcied 
Alroy’s  rearrest;  but,  by  bis  magic,  the  rebel  made 
himself  invisible  and  left  the  palace.  Guided  by  the 
voice  of  Alroy  the  Sultan  and  his  nobles  followed  him 
to  the  banks  of  a  river,  where,  having  made  himselt 
visible  the  marvelous  wizard  was  seen  to  cross  the 
water  on  a  shawl,  and  make  his  escape  with  ease. 
On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  Amadia,  a  journey 
which  ordinarily  took  ten  days,  and,  appearing  to 
his  followers,  related  to  them  his  wondrous  exploits. 

The  Sultan  now  threatened  to  put  the  Jews  ot  his 
dominion  to  the  sword  if  Alroy  were  not  surrendered, 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  in  Bagdad  endeavored  to 
induce  Alroy  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  the  Mes- 
sialiship  for  fear  of  the  evil  that  might  befall  Isiael. 
From  Mosul  also  an  appeal  was  made  to  him  byZak- 
kai  and  Joseph  Barihan  Alfalah,  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community;  but  all  in  vain.  .  At  length  the 
governor  of  Amadia,  Saif  al-Din,  bribed  the  fathei- 
in-law  of  the  daring  rebel  to  slay  him,  which  was 
done,  and  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end.  lhe 
Jews  of  Persia  had  considerable  difficulty  m  appeas¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  large  indemnity. 


The  death  of  Alroy  did  not  entirely  destroy  the 
belief  in  his  heaven-sent  mission  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people.  Two  impostors  came  to  Bagdad  and 
succeeded  in  perpetrating  a  huge  fraud  upon  the 
credulous  followers  of  the  pseudo-Messiah.  They  an  - 
nounced  that  upon  a  certain  night  they  were  all  com¬ 
manded  to  commence  a  flight  through  the  air  front 
Bagdad  to  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Alroy  were  to  give  their  property  into  the 
charge  of  these  two  messengers  from  their  dead 
leader.  The  denouement  of  this  cunning  scheme 
may  he  imagined;  and  yet,  for  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  a  sect  of  Menahemites,  as  they  were  termed 
continued  to  revere  the  memory  of  the  so-called 
Messiah  of  Amadia.  . 

The  principal  source  of  the  life  of  Alroy  is  the 
“ Itinerary  ”  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  A.  Ashei,  1. 
122-127).  This  version  is  followed  in  its  main  out¬ 
lines  by  Solomon  ibn  Verga,  in  his  “Sliebet  Aehu- 
dah  ”  (ed.  Wiener,  Hebrew  text,  p.  50).  Ibn  Verga 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Maimomdes  (which,  how¬ 
ever  can  not  be  substantiated),  that,  when  asked  lor 
a  proof  that  he  was  truly  the  Messiah  Alroy  (or 
David  El-Ha vid,  as  Ibn  Verga  and 
Literary  David  Gans  in  his  “ Zemah  David” 
Sources,  call  him)  replied,  “Cut  off  my  head 
and  I  shall  yet  live.”  This  was  done, 
and  thus  the  pretender  escaped  a  cruder  fate.  David 
Gans,  Gedaliah  ibn  Yaliya  (in  his  “  Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalali  ”),  who  calls  him  David  Almusar,  and _  K. 
Joseph  ben  Isaac  Sambari  (see  A.  Keubauer, .  Me¬ 
dieval  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  128)  closely  follow  Benjamin 
of  Tudela’ s  version.  The  name  Menahem  ibn  Alruhi 
(“the  inspired  one”),  and  the  concluding  episode  ot 
the  impostors  of  Bagdad,  are  derived  from  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  chronicle  of  the  apostate,  Samuel  ibn 
Abbas  (see  Wiener’s  “  ‘Emek  lia-Baka,  pp.  loo  et 
seq.,  xxv:et  seq.).  The  name  Menahem  (i.e.,  the  com¬ 
forter)  was  a  common  Messianic  appellation.  .  The 
name  Alroy  is  probably  identical  with  Alruhi  (see 
Wiener,  l.e. ;  Gratz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  pp.  269  et 
seq.,  426;  Basnage,  “Hist,  des  Juifs,”  yil  9).  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  novel,  “The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Al¬ 
roy,”  is  purely  imaginary,  and  exalts  a  man  who 
was  probably  a  vulgar  impostor  into  a  high-souled 
“  hero  of  a  dramatic  romance,”  and  invests  him  with 
a  halo  of  glory. 

Bibliography:  Loeb,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs ,  xvi.  215,  xvii.  obi. 

M.  A. 

ALSACE :  A  German  territory  which,  together 
with  Lorraine,  forms  a  Reichsland ,  or  imperial  terri¬ 
tory.  It  lies  between  the  River  Rhine  and  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  The  precise  date  when  Jews  settled  m 
this  and  the  neighboring  regions  can  not  be  definitely 
fixed  According  to  some  historians  there  were  J  ews 
in  Cologne  in  the  fourth  century:  others  date  their 
presence  in  Mayence  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  If  these  statements  be  true,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  Jews  resided  also  in  the  chief  city  of  Alsace 
during  the  period  of  the  Frankish  and  Carlo vingian 
kings.  This  was  Schoepflin’s  view  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  (“  Alsatia  Illustrata,”  translated  by  Ravenez,  y . 
148);  but  be  furnished  no  proofs.  However,  Benja¬ 
min  of  Tudela,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  between 
the  years  1160  and  1178,  speaks  of  haying  met  many 
rich  and  learned  Jews  m  the  towns  ot 
Traces  of  Treves, W orrns,  Speyer, and  Strasburg ; 
Early  Set-  hence,  Jewish  communities  must  have 
tlements.  existed  there  in  the  second  half  ot  the 
twelfth  century.  According  to  J.  Eut- 
ing(“  Aeltere  Hebraische  Inschrif  tenimElsass,  188  0, 
the  oldest  of  the  gravestones  unearthed  m  186b  in 
the  Rue  des  Juifs  at  Strasburg  dated  from  this  time. 
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Another  tombstone  bore  the  date  of  1223;  but  most 
of  the  remainder  are  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  second  code  of  laws,  promulgated  by  the 
prince-bishop  of  Strasburg  about  the  year  1200,  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  Jews  of  that  city  should  furnish 
the  episcopal  standards  (“  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt 
Strassburg,”  i.  481).  In  1233  a  Jews’  quarter  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  city  (“Urkundenb.”  i.  185),  and  the  term 
“Jew”  was  applied  to  some  of  the  Christian  inhab¬ 
itants  either  as  a  sobriquet,  or  because  they  were  de¬ 
scended  from  baptized  Israelites.  Under  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  there  were  Jews  in  Hagenau  (Richer 
de  Lenones,  ad  annum  1236;  Boelimer,  “Fontes,” 
iii.  58);  and,  some  time  later  (about  1260),  those  of 
TV  eissenburg  were  accused  of  ritual  murder,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  town  (“ Annales  de  Colmar”;  Boeh- 
mer,  “Fontes,”  ii.  4).  The  author  of  the  anonymous 
appendix  to  the  “Annales  de  Colmar”  (about  1300) 
says:.  “In  Alsatia  .  .  .  cliyrurgici  pauci,  physici 
paudores;  Judei  pauci.;  haeretici  in  locis  plurimis 
abundabant  ”  (In  Alsatia  there  were  few  surgeons 
and  fewer  physicians;  Jews  also  were  few,  but  in 
most  places  heretics  abounded;  “Annales  de  Col¬ 
mar,”  ed.  Gerard  et  Liblin,  p.  230).  When  the  bishop 
of  btrasburg,  Walter  von  Geroldseck,  quarreled  with 
the  citizens,  one  of  his  grievances  was  the  maltreat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  by  his  rebellious  subjects;  and  in 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  his  successor  the  town 
council  engaged  not  to  exact  the  payment  of  im¬ 
posts  from  the  Jews  for  five  years  (“Urkundenb  ”  i 
374). 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  Jews  of 
Alsace  were  simply  tolerated;  but  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  thirteenth  century  their  perse¬ 
cution  began.  In  1290  the  people  of 
Mulhausen  rose  against  the  Jewish 
usurers.  One  of  them,  a  certain  Sol- 
man  of  Neuenburg,  was  beaten  to  death 
by  the  mob ;  and  King  Rudolph  I.  by  proclamation 
annulled  all  debts  to  the  Jews,  amounting  to  200 
silver  marks— about  $20,000  or  £4,000  of  the  present 
day  (Mosmann,  “Cartulaire  de  Mulhouse,”  i  88) 
Two  years  later  (1292)  the  Jews  of  Colmar  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  ritual  murder,  and  a  riot  ensued  (Boelimer 
“Fontes,”  ii.  30).  During  the  following  year  the 
people  of  Rufach,  aided  perhaps  by  the  avaricious 
clergy,  began  to  show  intolerance  toward  the  Jews 
of  that  city,  who  fled  precipitately  to  Colmar  (ib  ii 
31).  In  the  “Annales  de  Colmar”  (p.  168)  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  in  1296  a  Jew  of  Sulzmatt,  having  been 
accused  of  theft,  was  hanged  by  his  feet  on  a  gibbet 
and  remained  in  this  position  for  eight  days,  when, 
according  to  the  account,  he  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself.  Another  Jew  was  murdered  at  Ensisheim 
in  1299  (ib.  p.  1S2). 

Persecution,  once  begun,  diminished  somewhat  at 
certain  intervals,  but  never  ceased  entirely.  When 
King  Henry  T II.  of  Germany  in  1308  delivered  the 
Jews  of  Rufach  and  Sulzmatt  to  John  of  Dirpheim, 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  several  of  them  were  imprisoned* 
and  others  perished  at  the  stake  for  unknown  reasons 
A  second  massacre  of  the  Jews  occurred  in  Rufach 
in  the  year  1338,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  shortly  afterward  nearly  all 
the  Jews  were  expelled,  at  least  temporarily,  from 
the  bishopric  of  Upper  Alsace  (“Alsatia  Illustrata  ” 
iv.  262). 

The  period  between  1337  and  1338  was  particu¬ 
larly  unfortunate  for  the  Jews  scattered  over  the 
neighboring  country;  and  from  the  meager  records 
of  contemporary  writers  it  appears  that  the  move¬ 
ment  against  them  ultimately  developed  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  uprising  of  the  peasantry.  In  May,  1337,  Um- 
belioven,  a  knight  of  Dorlislieim,  and  Zimberlin,  a 


noble  of  Andlau  (according  to  another  authoritv 
a  simple  innkeeper),  collectively  taking  the  name  of 
Konig  Armledeh”  (King  Leather-arm),  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  peasants  and 
massacred  the  Jews  of  Ensisheim 
massacres.  Mulilhausen,  Rufach,  and  other  towns’ 
They  then  marched  on  Colmar  and 
summoned  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  surrender 
the  Jews  to  them;  but  the  citizens  of  Strasburo- 
having  decided  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  city,  the  mob  dispersed  (“  Chronique  de  Kce- 
nigshoven,”  ed.  Hegel,  p.  759).  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Jews  of  Ribeauville,  who  in  1331  had  been 
turned  over  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  the  Sieur  de 
Ribeaupierre  as  surety  for  a  loan  of  400  marks  in 
silver  (corresponding  to  $80,000  of  the  present  day) 
were  accused  of  being  poisoners  and  were  massacred 
(  Alsatia  Illustrata,  ”  iv.  262). 

Isolated  cases  of  murder  also  occurred  at  Stras¬ 
burg.  In  1337  a  Jew  accused  of  killing  a  little  girl 
was  burned;  and  the  child  was  buried  with  great 
pomp,  ana  honored  by  the  crowd  as  a  martyr  (Gran- 
didier,  “Nouvelles  (Euvres  Inedites,”  v.  344).  Still 
Strasburg  practically  remained  the  city  of  refuge  for 
the  Jews  of  Alsace  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  as  its  com- 
Strasburg  merce  and  industry  developed,  the  im- 
A,City  Perial  free  ciW  adjusted  its  relations 
of  Refuge,  with  the  J ews  in  a  manner  that,  though 
onerous,  was  at  least  endurable.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  made  in  1325,  the  Jews 
occupied  a  quarter  of  their  own  in  the  city  of  Stras¬ 
burg  and  had  their  own  cemetery  (“  Urkundenb.”  ii. 
394).  If  they  could  not  acquire  real  estate,  they  were 
not  compelled  to  submit  their  actions  at  law  to  any 
judges  other  than  the  mayor— a  privilege  that  assured 
them  a  measure  of  protection,  though  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  costly.  A  certificate  of  protection  ( Schutzbrief ) 
issued  in  1338  to  sixteen  persons,  and  valid  for  five 
years,  cost  1,072  marks,  of  which  1,000  were  payable 
to  the  city,  60  to  the  king,  and  12  to  the  bishop.  As 
compensation  for  this,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  money-lending ;  the  rate  on  loans  being  fixed 
lor  them  at  5  or  6  per  cent  a  week,  or  at  43  per  cent 
per  annum  (“  Chronique  de  Koenigslioven,”  ed  He¬ 
gel,  append,  iv.  977). 

The  degree  of  culture  among  these  Jews  is  shown, 
at  least  relatively,  by  the  fragments  of  their  grave¬ 
stones  which  have  recently  been  unearthed,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Jews  of  other  cities  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  rabbis  of  Strasburg.  There  is  still  extant 
a  letter  of  the  mayor  of  Schlettstadt  to  the  mayor  of 
Strasburg  praying  the  latter  to  allow  some  of  the  Jews 
of  the  former  place  to  sojourn  in  Strasburg,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the 
rabbis  there  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  1029). 

Then  came  that  horrible  “  year  of  terror,  ”  which 
descended  upon  all  Alsace  and  swept  away  most  of 
its  Jewish  communities.  A  letter  of 
Rudolphjff  Oron,  bailiff  of  Lausanne 
(Nov.  15,  1848),  announced  to  the 
mayor  of  Strasburg  that  certain  Jews 
of  Lausanne  had  confessed,  under  tor¬ 
ture,  that  by  order  of,  and  in  collusion 
with,  their  coreligionists  of  Italy  they  had  poisoned 
all  the  wells  in  the  Rhine  valley.  It  was,  they  said, 
to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  King  Leather-arm  that 
the  Jews  spread  around  this  poison,  which  would 
not  kill  them,  but  would  kill  the  Christians  (“Ur¬ 
kundenb.”  v.  164-210).  In  December,  1348,  the  city 
council  of  Obernai  (Enlieim)  notified  that  of  Stras¬ 
burg  that  they  had  put  to  the  torture  five  Jews, 
arrested  at  the  last  large  fair  at  Speyer,  and  that 
these  had  admitted  their  participation  in  this  crime 
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(“  Urkundenb.  ”  v.  177).  On  Dec.  29,  the  council 
of  Colmar  also  announced  that  a  certain  Heg- 
inann,  one  of  the  Jews  under  its  protection,  had, 
under  torture,  accused  Jacob,  the  cantor  of  the 
synagogue  of  Strasburg,  of  having  sent  him  the 
poison  which  he  put  in  the  wells  of  Colmar :  one  of 
his  cousins,  a  woman  named  Bela,  had  similarly 
poisoned  the  wells  of  Ammerschweier.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  accusations,  the  chief  magistrates,  in¬ 
fluenced  no  doubt  as  much  by  self-interest  as  by  hu¬ 
manity,  continued  to  protect  the  Jewish  community 
of  their  city.  But  a  general  uprising,  instigated  by 
the  civic  magnates  and  the  neighboring  nobles — 
possibly  also  by  the  clergy  itself — broke  out  at  Stras¬ 
burg  in  February,  1349.  The  councillor,  Peter  Swar- 
bcr,  and  his  two  colleagues  were  deposed,  mulcted 
in  heavy  fines,  and  expelled.  Afterward  the  new 
communal  authorities  constituted  by  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  decreed  the  extermination  of  all 
the  Strasburg  Jews  as  well  as  of  all  Jewish  refugees 
residing  temporarily  in  the  city.  At  this  time  there 
were  barely  2,000  Jews  having  settled  dwelling- 
places  in  the  city,  which  contained,  at  most,  15,000 
or  20,000  inhabitants  all  told.  On  St.  Valentine’s 
day  (February  14),  1349,  the  Jews  in 

Strasburg*  the  city  were  burnt  cn  masse  on  the 
the  Scene  of  site  of  their  own  cemetery.  A  small 

a  Holo-  number  who  had  abjured  their  faith, 
caust.  together  with  some  children,  were 
saved,  the  latter  being  snatched  from 
the  flames.  The  number  of  the  victims  of  this  hor¬ 
rible  holocaust  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  tra¬ 
dition  (“Chronique  de  Kmnigslio  ven,  ”  pp.  761-764). 
Undoubtedly  they  owed  their  fate  chiefly  to  their 
wealth,  as  is  attested  by  the  chronicler :  “  Ir  gelte  vas 
ouch  die  sache  davon  die  Juden  getoedet  wurden  ” 
(Their  money  was  the  cause  of  the  Jews’  death). 
Other  Jews  were  burnt  at  Schlettstadt  together  with 
a  supposed  Christian  accomplice  (“Urkundenb.”  v. 
195).  At  Colmar  and  in  other  towns  the  Jews  were 
sacrificed  without  being  heard  in  their  own  defense ; 
only  at  Landau,  where  they  were  numerous,  was  an 
attempt  at  defense  made,  and  there  without  success. 
The  imperial  authorities  did  absolutety  nothing  to 
protect  the  servi  camerce  imperialis  (servants  of  the 
imperial  chamber),  as  the  Jews  were  then  called 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  April,  1349,  Charles 
IV.  of  Germany  laid  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
loans  made  by  the  Jews  of  Strasburg  to  the  Count 
of  Wiirtemberg.  On  June  5, 1349,  a  defensive  alli¬ 
ance  was  formed  between  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Strasburg,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Murbach,  the  Count  of  Wurtemberg,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Alsatian  grandees,  to  repel  any  attempt 
to  inquire  into  the  massacre.  Some  months  later 
Charles  IV.  absolved  the  people  of  Speyer  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  massacre  of  February  (Letter 
of  Sept.  12,  1349,  “  Urkundenb.  ”  v.  207).  These  at¬ 
tempts  at  extermination  did  not  annihilate  the  Jews 
of  Alsace  nor  prevent  accessions  to  their  number. 

The  proper  names  recorded  in  the  authorities  cited 
prove  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Alsace  during  the  fourteenth  century  came  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  1356  there  were  Jews 
again  at  Muhlliausen;  for  Petri  (“Muhlhauser  Ge- 
schucliten,”  p.  45)  gives  an  account  of  a  Jew  in  that 
town  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  lord  of  Neu- 
enstein,  thrust  into  a  sack,  and  carried  to  Franche- 
Comte  in  order  that  ransom  might  be  extorted  from 
him. 

In  granting  new  franchises  to  the  town  of  Hage- 
nau.  Charles  IV.  accorded  to  it  the  right  to  receive 
or  to  reject  at  will  protected  Jews  (“Alsatia  Ulus- 
trata,”  v.  247);  and  in  1374  he  extended  the  same 


privilege  to  the  city  of  Kaisersberg  (ib.  v.  293).  Jews 
were  living  at  Colmar  in  1385.  In  1369  Jews  were 
again  admitted  to  Strasburg  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  715). 
An  ordinance  ( Judenor cinung )  concerning  them, 
dated  May  14, 1375,  refers  to  the  presence  of  a  dozen 
families  (“Urkundenb.”  v.  880);  another,  issued  in 
1383,  directs  that  they  be  treated  and  protected  as 
other  citizens  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  89);  and  a  short 
time  afterward,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Count 
of  Ottinger,  sixteen  families  were  admitted  from 
Ulm,  Bretten,  Breisach,  Wesel,  and  Mosheim  (“Ur¬ 
kundenb.”  vi.  95).  In  1384  the  mayor  appointed  a 
Jew,  Maitre  Gutleben,  as  ph}rsician,  with  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  crowns  (about  8360  nominal)  per 
annum.  Although  the  community  was  not  large,  it 
must  have  been  rich,  as  in  1385  the  Count  Palatine 
Robert  alone  owed  the  Jews  of  Strasburg  the  sum 
of  15,400  fl.  (87,700  nominal;  see  “Urkundenb.”  vi. 
143).  Undoubtedly  their  wealth  was  a  constant 
source  of  menace  to  them;  for  King  Wenceslaus  of 
Germany  (Feb.  6,  1386)  ordered  the  municipality  to 
enforce  against  the  Jews  sumptuary  laws  in  matters 
of  dress,  and  to  require  them  to  resume  the  yellow 
shoes  and  sugar-loaf  hats  formerly  worn  by  them 
(“  Urkundenb.  ”  vi.  162 ;  see  Badge).  The  same  year 
the  mayor  fined  them  20,000  fl.  (810,000).  In  1387, 
delegates  from  the  Rhenish  cities  assembled  at  Speyer 
(where  in  1385  they  had  considered  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion)  and  adopted  resolutions  inimical  to  the  Jews. 
On  the  demand  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  it  was 
resolved  that  neither  male  nor  female  Christians  be 
allowed  to  act  as  domestic  servants  or  wet-nurses  in 
Jewish  families,  under  penalty  of  being  branded  on 
the  forehead  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  204).  During  this 
year  King  Wenceslaus  placed  under  the  ban  all  Jews 
of  Colmar,  Schlettstadt,  and  Hagenau  who  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes  he  demanded  for  their  protection,  and 
even  included  three  imperial  cities  that  had  retained 
for  themselves  such  Jewish  contributions  (“Urkun¬ 
denb.”  vi.  194).  In  the  month  of  June  a  Jew  of 
Italian  or  French  origin  (Mamelot  der  Morscliele,  der 
Walch)  chanced  to  enter  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg; 
and  though  he  had  done  nothing  objectionable,  he 
was  beaten  by  the  verger,  expelled,  and  threatened 
with  drowning  if  he  should  reenter  the  city  (“Ur¬ 
kundenb.”  vi.  198). 

The  Jews  were  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
the  city  treasury.  They  numbered  at  that  time  about 
twenty  families,  who  paid  an  annual  tax  of  727  fl. 
(8365.50  nominal);  and  the  richest  one  among  them, 
called  in  the  records  “  der  ryclie  Sigmund,  ”  paid  203 
fl.  (8101.59;  see  “Urkundenb.”  vi.  211). 

In  the  autumn  a  new  and  much  graver  peril  threat¬ 
ened  the  Alsatian  Jews.  A  weaver  of  Bischheim, 
named  Lauwelin,  was  accused  of  having  offered  his 
own  child  to  the  Jews  of  Strasburg  for  a  ritual  sac¬ 
rifice,  and — doubtless  under  torture — was  convicted 
of  the  crime ;  and  as  a  punishment  his  eyes  were  put 
out  (“Urkundenb.”  vi.  207).  By  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1388  the  entire  Jewish  community  was  ex¬ 
pelled  and  their  real  estate  confiscated — a  condition 
which  was  maintained  until  the  French  Revolution 
of  1793.  In  1392  the  scrolls  and  the  tables  of  the  Law 
belonging  to  the  synagogue  were  still  preserved  in 
Strasburg  (“Chronique  de  Koenigslioven,”  pp.  975- 
986).  Colmar  was  also  the  scene  of  acts  of  violence 
which  did  not  end  so  brutally.  W enceslaus  annulled 
all  the  claims  of  the  Jews  of  that  city  against  their 
Christian  debtors  in  1392  (Mossmann,  “  Juifs  de  Col¬ 
mar,”  p.  S).  In  1397  another  story  of  poisoned  wells 
was  circulated  in  Upper  Alsace  through  a  certain  Jew 
of  Ribeauville,  whose  confessions  implicated  fresh 
victims  (Schreiber,  “  Freiburger  Urkundenb.  ”  ii.  108). 

The  fifteenth  century  was  a  period  of  comparative 
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calm  for  tlie  Jews  of  Alsace.  During  that  period  they 
were  the  victims  of  incessant  chicanery  rather  than 
actual  persecution,  except  in  the  later 
The  decades  of  the  century  when  acts  of 
Fifteenth  violence  were  renewed  (1476-77),  at 
Century,  the  commencement  of  the  general  agi¬ 
tation  produced  l>y  the  Burgundian 
wars  between  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold.  In 
1436  Emperor  Sigismund  prohibited  the  citizens  of 
Ilagenau  from  renting  or  selling  houses  to  the  Jews 
(“Alsatia  Illustrate,”  v.  170).  On  Oct.  31,  1437,  he 
prohibited  the  Jews  of  Colmar  from  acquiring  any 
real  estate  in  the  town  or  its  suburbs,  without  special 
permission  from  the  mayor,  who  seems  to  have 
wearied  of  his  proteges ;  for  in  1478  only  two  families 
were  tolerated  within  the  city.  By  decree  of  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  the  Jews  of  Schlettstadt  were,  in  turn, 
expelled  from  that  city  Dec.  12,  1479  (J.  Geny,  “Die 
Reichsstadt  Schlettstadt,”  p.  206);  but  he  refused  to 
sanction  the  expulsion  of  those  at  Colmar — no  doubt 
because  they  found  influential  defenders  at  his  court 
(Mossmann,  op.  cit.  p.  18). 

The  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  marked  a 
revival  of  economic  and  religious  antipathy  toward 
the  Jews  of  Alsace.  To  the  city  of 
Tlie  Munster,  where  during  the  Middle 
Sixteenth  Ages  there  had  been  no  Jews,  Maximil- 
Century.  ian  I.  gave  permission  to  admit  or  re¬ 
ject  members  of  that  race;  but  the 
citizens  decided  to  exclude  from  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  all  persons  who  even  borrowed  money  from  the 
Jews  (“  Alsatia  Illustrata,”  v.  281).  At  length  (Jan. 
22,  1510),  this  ruler  granted  to  the  city  of  Colmar 
the  long-desired  right  to  expel  the  Jews,  so  that 
whenever  their  business  affairs  called  them  to  that 
city  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  toll  and  to  wear  the 
yellow  badge  on  their  garments.  Maximilian  also 
presented  the  Jewish  s^ynagogue  and  the  cemetery 
to  his  secretary,  Jean  Spiegel  of  Schlettstadt. 

Driven  from  the  city,  the  Jews  dwelt  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  surrounding  Colmar  and  continued  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  citizens:  they  were  then  prohibited 
from  depositing  their  wares  with  Christians.  In 
order  to  rid  himself  of  liis  neighbors,  the  mayor 
obtained  permission  from  Charles  Y.  to  forbid  their 
entrance  into  the  city  (April  25,  1541).  This  did 
not  hinder  the  imperial  chancellery  from  renewing, 
on  May  24,  1541,  at  the  request  of  R.  Josel  of 
Rosiielm,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Colmar 
Jews.  R.  Josel  exercised,  though  unofficially,  the 
functions  of  collector  of  the  customs  and  protector 
of  the  Jews  of  Alsace.  These  latter  were  far  from 
being  as  numerous  then  as  they  were  one  or  two 
centuries  later.  A  detailed  census  ordered  bt^  the 
regency  of  Ensisheim  showed  only  52  families  in  the 
whole  of  Austrian  Alsace;  and  in  1574  they  were 
expelled  from  the  country.  Then  there  began  be¬ 
tween  the  city  of  Colmar  and  its  Jewish  inhabitants 
a  struggle  for  the  favor  of  the  imperial  chancel¬ 
lery — a  struggle  marked  for  its  corrupt  influence, 
and  which,  after  continuing  for  several  years,  ended 
in  1549  disadvantageously  for  the  Jews.  From  that 
time  until  its  union  with  France,  Colmar  became  the 
most  important  and  the  most  anti-Semitic  city  of 
Upper  Alsace.  So  strong  was  this  sentiment  in 
1622  that  the  mayor  positively  refused  the  bishop  of 
Strasburg,  and  through  him  the  archduke  Leopold 
of  Austria,  permission  for  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
Jewish  horse-dealer  named  Kossmann  of  Wettols- 
heim,  to  enter  the  city ;  and  it  was  only  in  1691  that 
Jews  were  again  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Colmar 
(“Kaufhauschronik,”  ed.  Waltz,  p.  58).  In  the  other 
cities  similar  conditions  prevailed.  In  1517  the 
mayor  of  Landau  consented  to  admit  ten  Jewish 


families  to  the  city  on  the  payment  of  400  fl.  (8200) 
annually ;  but  in  1525  he  decided  to  expel  them, 
and  finally  did  so,  although  opposed  by  tlie  Elector 
Palatine.  At  Obernai  the  chief  bailiff',  Jacques  de 
Morimont,  forbade  Jews  to  enter  the  city  except  on 
market-days  ( “  Alsatia  Illustrata,  ”  v.  270).  At  W eis- 
senburg  an  imperial  edict  declared  void  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  the  city  had  entered  into  with  the  Jews 
(ib.Y.  247);  while  at  Schlettstadt,  after  having  greatly 
restricted  the  business  of  the  Jews,  under  an  imperial 
edict  issued  Feb.  24, 1521,  the  mayor  availed  himself 
of  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt,  brought  by  the 
Jews  against  some  of  the  citizens,  as  a  pretext  for 
their  total  expulsion  in  1529  (Geny,  op.  cit.  p.  207). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  noteworthy  immi¬ 
gration  of  Jews  into  Alsace  began,  caused  mainty 
by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  They 
The  Seven-  came  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
teenth  where  the  authorities  were  powerless 
Century,  to  control  or  impede  them.  At  that 
time  military  rule  superseded  civil 
authority  everywhere;  and  both  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  factions  and  those  of  tlie  army  availed 
themselves  of  the  keen  commercial  instinct  of  the 
Jews  to  equip  their  cavalry  and  to  replenish  their 
commissariats.  To  the  soldiers  they  were  indispen¬ 
sable  as  agents  for  the  disposal  of  pillage.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  Jews  settled  on 
the  lands  of  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  in  the  county 
of  Hanau-Lichtenberg,  on  the  estate  of  the  lords 
of  Ribeaupierre,  and  in  other  cities,  especially  at 
Ilagenau.  Desiring  to  augment  their  revenues,  the 
nobles  of  the  vicinity  of  Lower  Alsace  sold  to  the 
Jews  the  right  to  settle  in  the  villages;  for  there 
they  preferred  to  dwell.  Denizens  of  the  cities  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  driven  b}r  irre¬ 
sistible  force  to  the  country  districts  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  became  a  rural  class  with  no  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  remained  such  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  Austria  ceded  her  possessions  in  Alsace  to 
France,  and  in  1681  Louis  XIV.  took  possession  of 
Strasburg. 

In  the  first  general  census  of  the  “Jewish  nation” 
of  Alsace,  taken  in  1689  by  order  of  Intendant 
Jacques  de  la  Grange,  a  total  for  the  whole  province 
of  525  Jewish  families  is  given.  These,  allowing  at 
least  five  persons  to  each  family,  would  represent 
about  2,600  souls.  Of  this  number,  391  families  be¬ 
longed  to  Lower  Alsace,  134  to  Upper  Alsace  and 
to  the  Sundgau.  Tlie  urban  Jewish  population  was 
insignificant  (Landau  had  3  families,  Ilagenau  19, 
Weissenburg  8,  Buchsweiler  18,  Saverne  6,  Obernai 
3) ;  but  in  certain  small  villages  the  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  was  larger.  There  were  37  families  at  West- 
hofen,  20  at  Marmontier,  17  at  Bollweiler,  and  14  at 
Hegenheim  (“Revue  d’ Alsace,”  1859,  p.  564), 

From  1697  the  increase  in  population  was  consid¬ 
erable;  in  his  “Memoire  sur  1’ Alsace”  (p.  229),  revised 
to  that  date,  La  Grange  gives  3,655  Jews  in  Alsace,  of 
whom  897  were  in  Upper  and  2, 766  in  Lower  Alsace; 
and  they  formed  about  one-seventieth  of  the  total 
population  of  that  time.  In  1716  there  were  1,269 
families,  numbering  over  6,000  individuals,  and  from 
that  time,  owing  to  the  prolonged  peace  which 
the  province  enjoyed  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
doubtless  also  to  the  uninterrupted 
Statistics  immigration — the  growth  was  aston- 
in  the  isliingly  rapid.  The  statistics  for  1750 
Eighteenth  show  tiic  number  of  families  to  have 
Century,  been  2,585;  in  1760  it  had  increased 
to  3,045,  and  in  1785  to  3,942  families, 
aggregating  19,624  individuals.  The  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  cities  did  not  show  any  material 
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increase.  In  Colmar,  Seine ttstaat,  ana  ivaisersoerg 
there  was  not  a  Jewish  inhabitant ;  Strasburg,  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  tolerated  the  presence  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  chief  commissary  of  the  ara^,  Cerf-Beer, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Louis  NY. ;  Hagenau 
had  325  Jews,  Rosheim  268,  Buchsweiler  297, 
Ribeauville  285,  Landau  145,  Weissenburg*  165,  and 
Obernai  196.  But  certain  small  cities  of  Upper  Al¬ 
sace  had  Jewish  populations  that  outnumbered  the 
Christian.  At  Darmenach  there  were  340  Jews,  at 
Hegenheim  409,  Niederliagenthal  356,  Wintzenheim 
381,  Zillisheim  near  Miiiliausen  332,  Bisclilieim,  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  473  (“Denombre- 
ment  General  des  Juifs  d’ Alsace,”  Colmar,  1785). 

This  rapid  increase  in  population  naturally  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  earning  a  livelihood.  With  the 
liberal  professions  and  the  larger  channels  of  trade 
closed  to  them,  what  could  the  Jews  do?  In  the 
cities  they  were  not  considered  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  gilds  of  trades  and  handicrafts ;  besides, 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  scattered  over  the 
country.  Their  own  legitimate  avenues  of  trade 
were  cattle-dealing  and  the  selling  of  second-hand 
goods.  These  were  insufficien t  for  their  support ;  and 
they  resorted  to  the  lending  of  money  on  notes  or 
mortgages,  at  an  unfixed  rate  of  interest  often 
amounting  to  usury.  The  most  hostile  authors  agree 
in  depicting  the  Alsatian  Jews  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  poorly  fed,  clothed  in  rags, 
and  possessing  only  a  limited  capital,  which  they 
loaned,  and  on  the  interest  of  which  they  realized 
enough  to  support  tliemsel  ves.  The  antipathy  of  the 
masses  to  them  never  died  out,  though  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  humiliating 
badge  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  wear  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  copy  of  this  badge— a  small  yellow 
disk,  which  was  attached  to  their  clothes — is  found  in 
“Lc  Cornelius  Redivivus”  of  King  Louis  NIII.,  en¬ 
graved  in  1617.  If  no  longer  massacred  (albeit  in 
1657  a  mob  at  Daclistein  burned  several  Jews),  they 
suffered  none  the  less  from  extortions  and  exactions. 
They  were  beset  by  narrow  and  tyrannical  regula¬ 
tions,  even  in  cities  where  they  were  received  with 
more  than  ordinary  toleration.  Thus  a  decree  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  (May  22,  1613)  regu¬ 
lated  everything  pertaining  to  their 
Attitude  of  public  and  private  life,  and  prohibited 

Leopold  them  from  acquiring  real  estate.  By 
of  Austria,  this  decree  they  could  not  recover 
notes  of  credit  against  Christians  until 
after  they  had  been  recorded  by  the  registrar  or 
provost  of  the  locality.  They  were  prohibited  from 
publicly  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  from  shel¬ 
tering  a  strange  Jew  for  more,  than  forty-eight 
hours,  and  from  employing  Christian  servants  on 
holidays  or  Sundays.  For  the  privilege  of  passing 
from  one  town  to  another  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  special  tax  (Judenzoll).  When  Alsace  came 
under  the  dominion  of  France  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  not  ameliorated.  At  first  Louis  XFV .  or 
his  ministers  inclined  toward  their  expulsion  (1651); 
later,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  issued  Sept.  25, 
1057,  the  king  took  them  under  his  special  protec¬ 
tion.  But  that  did  not  prevent  the  lord-lieutenant, . 
Poneet  de  la  Riviere,  from  levying  upon  them,  in 
1672,  an  additional  tax  for  royal  protection  (in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  direct),  which  amounted  to  10£  fl.  (85.25)  per 
family.  The  Jews  soon  learned  how  to  make  them¬ 
selves  useful  to  the  new  government  as  agents  and 
as  farmers  of  the  revenues  of  those  who  held  mo¬ 
nopolies  of  the  sale  of  salt,  iron,  and  other  minerals ; 
above  all,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  provide  remounts  for  the  royal 


CM'V'tll  ry  tllfVt  garrisoned  A-lsace.  After  the  Peace  of 

Ryswick  (1697)  the  question  arose  how  best  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  province  of  its  Jewish  population.  But 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  af- 
Effect  forded  new  opportunities  to  the  Jews 
of  Peace  of  to  render  special  services,  and  on  Jan. 
Ryswick.  31,  1713,  Pontchartrain  notified  the 
provincial  and  local  authorities  that 
the  king  did  not  deem  it  fit  to  expel  them. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  became  more  and  more  precarious.  Though, 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  La  Grange  had 
been  able  to  say  (“Memoires,”  p.  239),  “There  were 
very  few  of  them  who  were  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  none  whom  one  might  call  rich,”  this  was  now 
even  more  the  case.  In  the  Sundgau  the  hatred  of 
the  farmers,  who  had  been  ruined  by  Jewish  usurers, 
grew  apace,  and  a  series  of  decrees  of  the  Sovereign 
Council,  the  parliament  of  Alsace,  served  to  remind 
the  Jews  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  there  only  through 
the  royal  toleration.  Thus,  in  1726,  the  Council  or¬ 
dered  the  destruction  of  the  three  synagogues  of 
Wintzenheim,  Bisclilieim,  and  Hagentlial,  which  had 
been  built  without  sovereign  authority ;  in  1733  the 
king  forbade  the  Jews  to  bake  their  bread  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  in  1740  they  were  forbidden  to  dwell  in  the  same 
houses  with  Christians,  even  though  the  Christians 
consented.  All  illicit  intercourse  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Christian  woman  was  punishable  by  the  gal¬ 
lows,  or  at  the  least  the  galleys  for  life,  for  the 
man ;  the  woman  being  condemned  to  seclusion  and 
a  flogging. 

From  the  date  of  the  French  conquest  of  Alsace, 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  that 
province  became  more  centralized.  Formerly  each 
lord  of  the  manor,  where  the  Jews  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  it,  appointed  a  chief  oyer  the 
community — a  rabbi  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  all  the  religious  func- 
Status  tions  of  the  community,  and  who  acted 
of  the  also  as  common  judge  in  all  the  civil 
Rabbis,  suits  between  Jews,  the  latter  having 
the  privilege  of  appeal  from  the  rab¬ 
binical  tribunal  to  the  superior  courts.  Over  these 
rabbis  the  government  of  Louis  XIY.  appointed  a  su¬ 
perior  ;  and  on  May  21, 1681,  nominated  Aaron  Worm- 
ser  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace,  setting  his  residence  at  St.  Louis  de  Brisacli, 
and  later  at  Colmar.  At  the  outset  this  innovation 
met  with  opposition  from  those  most  concerned.  In 
1704,  Samuel  Levy,  the  successor  of  Wormser,  had 
much  to  contend  with  from  recalcitrant  rabbis  and 
delinquent  laymen,  and  the  Sovereign  Council  au¬ 
thorized  him"  to  pronounce  excommunication  upon 
them. 

Little  is  known  of  the  internal  life  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Alsace  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  only  a  very  vague  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  One  Hirtzel 
Levi  of  TVettolslieim,  condemned  for  armed  robbery 
on  false  evidence  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  at  Colmar,  Dec.  31,  1754,  was  exonerated  by 
a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Metz,  Sept.  24,  1755. 
The  dark  side  of  the  Jewish  question  of  that  time  is 
shown  in  the  long  and  significant  suit  over  forged  re¬ 
ceipts  that  engaged  public  attention. in  Upper  Alsace 
during  1778  and  1779.  It  appears  that  the  peasants 
strove  to  avoid  their  debts  by  the  aid 
Forged  of  forged  receipts,  made  wholesale  and 
Receipts,  sold  to  them  by  a  number  of  daring 
swindlers,  most  of  whom  were  caught 
and  punished  with  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  or  at 
the  galleys,  or  with  death  on  the  gallows.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  peasants,  who  had  been  duped 
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and  who  liad  hoped  for  immediate  relief  from  their 
debts,  only  increased  their  hatred  toward  their  credi¬ 
tors,  who  were  almost  as  poor  as  themselves. 

The  royal  edict  of  January,  1784,  which  relieved 
-the  Jews  from  certain  odious  taxes  such  as  the  poll- 
tax,  and  permitted  them  to  follow  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  came  too  late  to  effect  a  change  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  which  had  been  confirmed  through  centuries  of 
time ;  nor  did  it  allay  the  antagonism  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  The  Christian  rural  population,  burdened 
as  it  was  with  debt,  found  consolation  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  contempt  for  the  Jewish  minority.  Fear  of 
an  energetic  and  well-organized  police  led  the  peas¬ 
ants  to  exercise  some  self-restraint.  But  all  at  once 
the  question  of  granting  equality  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  without  respect  to  religion  suddenly  presented 
itself.  The  sovereign  power,  paralyzed,  was  in  no 
condition  to  control  popular  passion  ;  and  from  that 
time  it  was  feared  that  what  had  been  considered 
merely  the  spirit  of  discord  would  ultimately  develop 
into  a  display  of  physical  resentment.  From  the  out¬ 
set  public  temperament  was  indicated  in  the  cahiers 
de  doleance  (official  instructions  of  the  electors  to 
the  deputies  at  the  States  General  as  to  their  wishes 
and  complaints),  compiled  by  the  various  electoral 
districts  of  Alsace.  Several  districts  called  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  Jews.  The  clergy  of  the 
districts  of  Colmar  and  Schlettstadt  demanded  that 
thenceforth  in  order  to  check  their  “  astounding  in¬ 
crease  ”  only  the  oldest  son  in  each  Jewish  family 
should  be  allowed  to  marry.  The  nobility  of  these 
districts  declared  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Jews 
was  a  public  calamity.  The  bourgeoisie  of  Belfort 
and  Hiiningen  wished  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  the 
right  to  lend  money ;  that  of  Colmar  and  Schlettstadt 
desired  that  the};  at  least  be  prohibited  from  lending 
money  to  Christians ;  while  Strasburg  insisted  on  the 
confirmation  of  its  ancient  anti-Jewish  privileges 
and  on  the  right  to  expel  the  family  of  Cerf-Beer. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  reached  the 
province,  disorder  broke  out  everywhere ;  the  castles 
and  convents  of  Upper  Alsace  were  pillaged:  and  in 
the  Sundgau  the  peasants  attacked  the  dwellings  of 
the  Jews.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  adventurer, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Artois,  brother  of 
Louis  XYI. ,  the  peasantry  devastated  nineteen  vil¬ 
lages  one  after  the  other,  demolishing  the  dwellings 
and  burning  the  commercial  papers  and  books  of 
their  Jewish  creditors.  Abandoning  everything  to 
the  pillagers,  the  unfortunate  Jews  fled  for  safety 
to  the  republic  of  Basel  and  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
same  name.  Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  send 
a  number  of  troops,  under  General  de  Vie'tinghoff, 
into  the  Sundgau  and  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Amarin 
to  restore  peace,  or  at  least  its  outward  semblance,  in 
those  regions.  Some  philanthropists,  who  for  years 
had  interested  themselves  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
oppressed  Jews,  now  degraded  by  a  prolonged  servi¬ 
tude,  worked  upon  the  public  opinion  of  Paris  and 
upon  that  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  them  civil  rights,  or  at  least  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  social  standing.  In  order  to  com¬ 
prehend  fully  the  struggle  that  now  engaged  the 
public  opinion  of  Alsace  and  that  of  the  capital,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  Jews  that 
had  settled  elsewhere  in  France  was  relatively  small, 
and  that  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jews,  the  Jews 
of  Bordeaux,  of  Avignon,  and  of  Paris  had  generally 
attained  a  higher  plane  in  development  than  the 
“barbarian  Jews”  of  Alsace.  Indeed,  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  capital  was  more  in  favor  of  a  reform  of 
this  kind  because  it  almost  ignored  local  conditions. 
But  the  deputies  from  the  province  were  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  such  a  measure ;  and  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  inhabitants— Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Reformed — were  in  perfect  accord  with  them.  Rew- 
bell,  a  deputy  from  Upper  Alsace,  was 
Reforms  especially  vehement  in  his  defense  of 
Opposed,  “his  hard-working  and  unfortunate 
compatriots,  who  were  oppressed  in  a 
most  atrocious  manner  by  a  horde  of  cruel  Africans 
that  swarmed  over  the  country  ” ;  he  even  declared 
that  the  decree  which  granted  the  Jews  citizens' 
rights  would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction  in 
Alsace  (session  of  Sept.  21,  1789).  Together  with 
his  colleagues  he  opposed  the  discussion  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  question,  and  endeavored  to  have  the  matter  ad¬ 
journed.  But  one  month  later  (Oct.  14, 1789)  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  Jews  from  Alsace  and  from  Metz  presented 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
prayed  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  question  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Jews  with  the  other  citizens 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly. 

On  Dec.  22,1789,  the  Assembly  debated  the  question 
of  admitting  to  the  public  service  all  citizens  without 
distinction  of  creed ;  but  in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  the  deputies  from  Alsace,  the  majority 
voted  the  admission  of  non-Catholics  only,  with  the 
rider  that  it  .was  not  thereby  intended  to  prejudge 
any  matter  concerning  the  Jews  (session  of  Dec.  25, 
1789).  The  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  race  was  not 
restricted  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly ;  for  innumer¬ 
able  pamphlets  were  published,  most  of  which  op¬ 
posed  the  plan  of  amalgamation.  Captain  de  Foissac, 
in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Pfalzburg,  was  the 
first  to  answer  a  brochure  by  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  M. 
de  Hell,  deputy  from  the  districts  of  Hagenau  and 
Weissenburg,  was  the  author  of  a  tirade  against  the 
Jews;  and  his  colleague  Pflieger,  deputy  from  Bel¬ 
fort  and  Huningen,  issued  “an  opinion”  opposing 
the  granting  of  civil  rights  to  the  Jews.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  agitation,  a  new  petition  from  the  French 
Jews,  Jan.  28,1790,  reopened  the  discussion  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  met  with  some  measure  of  success.  A  ma¬ 
jority  (374  yeas,  224  nays)  supported 
Partial  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  who 
Redress,  had  settled  in  France,  and  those  of  Avi¬ 
gnon  ;  but  Francis  Joseph  Schwendt,  a 
deputy  from  Strasburg,  insisted  on  restricting  the  de¬ 
bate  so  as  to  exclude  all  reference  to  the  Jews  of  Al¬ 
sace.  This,  he  claimed,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  public  peace  and  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  safety  of  the  26,000  German  Jews.  The  As¬ 
sembly,  unwilling  to  oppose  the  public  opinion  of  an 
entire  province,  postponed  the  settlement  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem,  which  was  brought  before  them  in¬ 
sistently  on  Feb.  26  and  March  23.  In  the  month,  of 
February,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  founded  at  Strasburg,  encouraged  the  sympa¬ 
thizers  to  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of  equality  in 
Alsace  itself.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Fran- 
gois-Xavier  Levrault  proposed  that  the  society  re¬ 
fute  the  charges  made  by  Captain  de  Foissac;  on 
the  20th  they  admitted  to  their  society  the  first  Jew 
member,  Marx  Beer,  son  of  the  rich  banker,  Cerf- 
Beer;  and  on  the  27tli  M.  Brunck  of  Frundeck,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
civil  status  of  the  Jews,  presented  his  report.  This 
report  was  received  with  marked  approbation ;  and 
the  society  ordered  its  publication  in  French  and 
German.  Thereupon  there  was  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  city.  One  hundred  and  fifty  citi¬ 
zens  petitioned  that  the  primary  assemblies  be  con¬ 
vened  in  order  to  discuss  the  question  publicly.  The 
petition  was  read  to  the  General  Council,  and  the 
permission  prayed  for  granted.  Ultimately,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  the  citizens  of  Strasburg 
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declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  granting  of  civil 
ri  o’lits  to  the  Jews.  On  April  8  an  address,  signed 
by  all  the  municipal  officers  and  by  thousands  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  citizens  in  Strasburg,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Assembly:  it  declared  that 
the  signers  did  not  wish  to  have  any  Jewish  citizens 
■within  the  city  walls.  The  Assembty  considered 
this  address  on  April  13 ;  and  a  few  days  later  an¬ 
other  from  Colmar  brought  tidings  of  similar  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  Upper  Rhine  region.  In  view  of  the 
constant  agitation  kept  up  by  a  flood  of  counter¬ 
revolutionary  literature  distributed  over  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  by  the  emigrants  and  the  contuma¬ 
cious  clergy,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
Constitutional  Committee  dared  to  propose  any  defi¬ 
nite  solution  of  the  problem.  , 

While  theories  were  being  discussed  in  Pans,  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Alsace  had  not  entirely 
ceased.  In  the  new  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
especially  the  local  authorities  frequently  refused 
permission  to  Jews  to  establish  themselves,  in  the 
community,  or  prohibited  them  from  collecting  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Christians.  At  Oberliagen- 
thal,  for  example,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
quest  the  executive  of  the  department  to  send 
troops,  whom  they  offered  to  pay,,  to  protect  them 
against  the  exactions  of  the  municipality  (Proces- 
verbaux  du  Dircctoire  du  Haut-Rhin,  March,  1791). 
In  Hegenheim  a  Christian  woman  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  in  the  Catholic  church  for  having  kin¬ 
dled  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  Jew  (March  4, 1791). 
The  mayor  of  Issenlieim  thrust  into  prison  such  of 
the  Jews  under  his  administration  as  did  not  send 
him  the  tongues  of  the  oxen  which  they  killed  (May 
31, 1791).  Worse  things  happened  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  December,  1790,  the  mayor 
of  Obernai  cast  a  young  Jewish  girl  into  prison  and 
kept  her  there  until  after  her  delivery,  in  order  that 
her  child  might  forcibly  be  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
church,  although  the  father  of  the  child,  who  was  a 
Jew,  had  previously  declared  his  intention  of  marry¬ 
ing  the  woman  (sec  Ezekiel  Landau's  “Noda‘  bi- 
Yehudah,”  on  Eben  ‘Ezer,  2d  ed.,  No..  27). 

The  prolonged  discussions  on  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  led  to  the  shelving  of  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  of  1791;  but  on  Sept.  27, 
Adrien  Duport  proposed  that  the  Jews  of  France 
he  accorded  the  rights  of  active  citizens.  Rewbell 
and  Victor  de  Broglie,  two  deputies  from  the  Upper 
Rhine,  opposed  the  proposition.  The  former  in¬ 
sisted  that,  although  the  Assembly  had  no  desire  to 
shield  Jewish  usurers— who,  he  said,  held  notes  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  francs 
against  debtors  whose  personal  estate 
More  never  exceeded  three  millions  in  value 
Efforts  for  —it  would  be  held  responsible  for  all 

Redress,  the  troubles  which  its  vote  might  ex¬ 
cite  in  Alsace.  The  Assembly  desired 
to  complete  its  humane  work,  but  all  that  the  old. 
and  the  new  representatives  of  Alsace,  united  in  the 
conference,  could  obtain,  was  the  decree  of  Sept. 
28,  which  required  the  Jews  to  make  a  formal  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  rabbis  and  to 
submit  completely  to  the  civil  laws.  .  “  Few  among 
them,”  wrote  Sch  wendt  to  his  constituents  on  the 
same  day,  “will  wish  to  take  this  oath”;  and  on 
Oct,  8  he  wrote :  “  Nothing  remains  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  France;  and  Judaism  is  now  nothing  more 
than  the  name  of  a  distinct  religion:  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  yield  this  will  not  enjo}r  any  of  the 
rights  of  French  citizens.”  Henceforward  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  respect  the  laws;  but. the  wrath 
of  the  reactionaries  manifested  itself  violently  in 
many  pamphlets,  as,  for  example,  in  “  Les  Pourquois 


du  Peuple  a  ses  Representants  an  interrogatory 
addressed  by  the  electors  to  their  representatives. 
The  Liberals  themselves  were  somewhat  disturbed 
by  this  movement,  which  they  considered  premature 
and  altogether  too  radical.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
had  the  majority  on  their  side;  but,  either  from  fear* 
of  the  future  or  from  ignorance,  they  were  quite  in¬ 
different  to  the  signal  victory  which  had  been  gained 
for  them.  However,  here  and  there,  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction,  as  at  Bischheim,  on  Oct.  20,  dur¬ 
ing  the  festival  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  rabbi 
and  the  priest  fraternized  before  the  national  altar; 
and  at  a  banquet  given  by  a  wealthy  Israelite  the  pa¬ 
triotic  inhabitants  of  all  beliefs  were  united.  Stras¬ 
burg,  in  particular,  held  aloof  for  a  long  time ;  and 
it  was  only  on  Feb.  21,  1792,  that  the  Jews  of  the 
vicinity  were  admitted  to  the  cit}r,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  Nov.  13, 1791. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  a  very 
large  number  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace,  the  prolonged 
distrust  of  them  was  not  altogether  un- 
Causes  of  justifiable.  Many  of  them  engaged  in 
Oppression,  questionable  transactions  in  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  such  as  assignats,  prom¬ 
issory  notes  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  surreptitious  exportation  of  specie 
prohibited  bjr  law.  Some  became  the  agents  in  or¬ 
dinary  for  the  sale  of  the  antirevolutionary  pam¬ 
phlets  issued  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  were  the 
transmitters  of  the  correspondence  of  those  French 
citizens  who  had  emigrated  for  political  reasons ;  oth¬ 
ers  instigated  the  emigration  of  young  peasants  har¬ 
assed  by  the  fractious  priesthood.  But  there  were 
also  among  them  a  number  of  patriots  who  were,  lav¬ 
ish  in  their  gifts  to  the  volunteers,  and  who  to  aid  in 
similar  contributions  deprived  themselves  of  their 
jewels,  and  even  offered  to  the  fatherland  the  cande¬ 
labra  of  their  synagogues.  Soon  they  were  treated 
with  as  much  disfavor  by  the  Radicals,  who  had  come 
into  power,  as  previously  b}r  the  Liberals.  When  the 
Legislative  Assembly  called  for  300.000  men,  certain 
of  the  communes,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  Wintz- 
enlieim,  supplied  the  greater  part  of  its  quota. from 
anions:  the  Jewish  minority.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  while  many  of  the  numerous  volunteers,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Jews  found  means  to  evade  military 
service,  several  rose  to  the  rank  of  officer  and  took  part 
|  in  the  battles  of  the  Upper  Rhine  during  the  wars  of 
the  Republic.  .  . 

In  other  places,  asat  Yoegtlinslioffen,  theGhristians 
again  sacked  the  dwellings  and  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  (April,  1792).  In  February,  1793,  a  representa¬ 
tive,  named  Couturier,  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
Lower  Rhine  district  to  investigate  conditions  there, 
declared  in  his  report  that  he  suspected  most  of  the 
Jews  of  being  “the  agents  of  the  English”;  and  in 
June,  1793,  other  representatives  informed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  that  “the  Jewish  faith  was  abhorred  in  Alsace,” 
because  its  votaries  practised  only  usury  and  refused 

to  work.  _ 

The  Jacobin  Club  of  Strasburg,  successor  ot  the 
“  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  ”  that  had 
defended  the  Jews  so  zealously  some 
The  Jaco-  years  before,  demanded  on  Oct.  17, 
bin  Club.  1793,  the  expulsion  of  all  the  J ews  from 
the  city,  and  on  Nov.  19,  Representa¬ 
tive  Baudot  seriously  proposed  to  devote,  himself  to 
their  regeneration  by  means  of  the  guillotine.  When 
the  new  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
began  its  circuit  in  the  department  (November,  1793), 
a  number  of  Jews  were  guillotined ;  while  others  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  Madagascar  for  stock- 
jobbing,  or  for  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the 
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rates  of  interest.  On  Nov.  22  the  Directory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  district  of  Strasburg  decreed  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  the  abolition  of  the  rite  of  circumcision 
and  of  permission  to  wear  a  beard ;  and  it  ordered  the 
public  burning  of  all  books  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  On  Dec.  1  a  commissioner  of  the  court, 
named  Martin,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  rabbis,  can¬ 
tors,  and  synagogue  officials  of  the  district  of  Bari 
When  the  Reign  of  Terror  spread  to  Alsace  there  was 
scarcely  a  Jew  of  any  means  who  was  not  mulcted  in 
heavy  tines,  and  imprisoned  (May,  1794)  with  other 
suspects,  under  the  pretext  of  being  guilty  of  stock- 
jobbing,  selfishness,  or  fanaticism  (R.  Reuss,  “Seli«*- 
mann  Alexander,  ou  les  Tribulations  dTm  Israelite 
Strasbourgeois  pendant  la  Terreur  ”). 

In  June,  1794,  the  Jacobin  municipality  of  Saverne 
ordered,  under  very  heavy  penalty,  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jewish  gravestones  in  the  city,  declaring 
them  to  be  “manifestations  of  fanaticism.”  Meam 
while,  although  the  Jews  were  denounced  by  the 
r  national  agents  as  parasites,  only  one 

Reign  of  Jew  suffered  death  as  a  victim  of  the 

Terror.  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  in  1 794.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  none  suffered  execution  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  But  persecution  continued 
till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  on  July  22,  1794,  a 
decree  of  the  people’s  representatives,  Hentz  and 
Goujon,  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  priests,  rabbis 
and  cantors  in  the  districts  of  Schlettstadt  and  Alt- 
kirch,  and  their  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Besan- 
(;on,  where  they  were  detained  till  August. 

The  lot  of  the  Jews  was  not  altered  immediately 
after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Public  opinion 
was  still  hostile  to  them  in  Alsace,  and  in  November 
1794,  the  Constitutional  Committee  of  the  Convention 
had  to  order  the  authorities  of  Strasburg  to  protect 
their  J ewish  citizens,  against  whom  the  keen  business 
competition  that  existed  in  the  city  had  been  charged, 
and  who  had  greatly  increased  in  number  during  the 
war.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many 
4^  8do°oOOJeWS  ^  ^raskur&>  the  total  population  being 

When  the  rural  districts  had  quieted  down,  the 
Jews  gradually  dispersed,  but  did  not  largely  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  cities,  when  not  occupied  in  money-lending,  were 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  brokerage.  According  to  the 
report  of  Laumond,  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  for 
the  year  X.,  there  were  at  that  time,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  alone,  587  pedlers.  In  the  meantime  the  gov¬ 
ernment  strove  to  get  the  Jews  to  take  up  the  more 
regular  and  the  more  productive  occupations,  but 
without,  marked  success.  The  secretary  general  of 
the  administration  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  named  Bot- 
tin,  in  his  annual  report  for  1799,  refers  in  detail  to 

Bloch,  a  Jew  of  XMebolsUeim,  as  an  example 

worthy  of  imitation,  of  one  who  had  applied  himself 
with  energy  and  success  to  agricultural  work. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  the  general  situation 
was  not  materially  changed.  Considerable  fortunes 
had  been  accumulated  by  Jews  who  had  speculated 
m  assignats;  others  applied  themselves  to  banking 
and  to  wholesale  trading.  The  intellectual  develop&- 
tt  ^  _  ment  a  minority  among  them  at- 

unaer  tLe  tamed  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
Empire,  general  population.  Adepts  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  appeared  with  the  new  gener¬ 
ation  that  had  been  emancipated  by  the  Revolution ; 
and  public  offices  were  no  longer  denied  to  worthy 
Jews.  Napoleon  determined  to  hasten  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  element.  To  this  end  he  sought  to 
condemn  in  an  official  manner,  and  by  an  authority 
that  he  deemed  more  powerful  than  the  civil  law,  all 


regrettable  practises  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  first 
step  toward  this  was  his  decree  of  May  30, 1806,  sum¬ 
moning  a  convention  of  the  Jewish  notables,  among 
whom  were  many  Alsatians,  such  as  Rabbi  David 
Sintzlieim,  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  At  the  instance  of  Napoleon  this  convention 
presided  over  bjr  M.  Mole,  councilor  of  state,  discussed 
and  approved  a  series  of  propositions  in  practical  mor¬ 
als,  winch  were  to  combine  the  laAv  of  Moses  with  the 
Code  Napoleon.  Action  on  these  propositions  was 
taken  later  by  a  second  assembly  of  a  more  ecclesias¬ 
tical  character,  designated  as  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of 
France,  which  was  convened  in  Febru- 
The  Great  ary,  1807,  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The 
Sanhedrin.  Jewish  religion  was  then  officially  es¬ 
tablished  in  Alsace.  It  was  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  two  consistories,  one  at  Strasburg  and  the 
other  at  Colmar;  and  a  synagogue,  built  at  Strasburg 
m  1809,  took  the  place  of  the  private  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  that  had  existed  up  to  that  time. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Alsace 
is  merged  in  that  of  the  Jews  of  France.  The  an¬ 
tagonism  of  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  still 
manifested  itself  from  time  to  time,  and  almost  in  an 
official  manner,  either  in  orders  of  the  Councils  Gen- 
I  eral  of  the  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  or  in  certain  decrees  of  the  royal  tribunal  of 
Colmar;  but  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  members 
spoke  no  more  against  them ;  and  for  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  the  restricted  suffrage  under  Louis  Plii- 
lippe,  a  Jew,  Colonel  Cerf-Beer,  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent  one  of  the  electoral  districts  of 
General  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  progressof  pub- 

Progress.  lie  instruction,  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves — who  established  an  industrial  school  at  Mul- 
hausen  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  at  Strasbur0, 
— gradually  improved  the  conditions  of  the  various 
J  ewish  communities  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  provincial  society.  A  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Cremieux  at  Saverne  in  1844  led  to  the 
abolition  of  the  oath,  more  Juclaico ,  required  until 
then  by  the  courts  of  Alsace.  Alsatian  Jews  in  larger 
numbers  took  part  in  the  municipal  and  depart¬ 
mental  councils  of  the  localities  in  which  they  dwelt  ; 
they  became  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges 
and  lyceums;  and  Avere  appointed  to  chairs  in  the 
Academy  of  Strasburg.  They  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  the  bar,  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  and 
in  medicine.  At  certain  epochs  of  great  political  com¬ 
motion  more  or  less  violent  awakenings  of  the  former 
antipathies  toward  the  J ews  took  place.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1848,  at  Altkirch,  and  in  some  other  localities 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  as  well  as  at 
Brumath  and  at  Marmoutier  in  the  Bower  Rhine _ 

disturbances  that  JLiacl  to  T>e  suppressed  by  troops,  It 

was  from  the  same  cause  that  in  January,  1852,  after 
the  coup  cVetat,  trouble  arose  at  Roestlach,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Ferrette.  .  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Avar  in 
Italy  in  1859,  anti-JeAvish  manifestations  occurred  at 
Rixheim  and  at  Ottrott.  Other  instances  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  of  comparatively  modern  date,  could  be 
named  Avith  little  difficulty.  Nevertheless  one  can 
not  deny  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  J eAvs  throughout  Alsace  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  nor  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
religious  and  social  antipathy  in  which  the  JeAvs  at 
one  time  were  held.  The  prevalence  of  juster  no¬ 
tions  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fear,  enter¬ 
tained  during  the  Revolution,  that  in  a  brief  period 
of  time  the  Jeivish  population,  by  reason  of  its  rapid 
natural  increase,  AArould  gain  the  upper  hand  over 
the  Christian  population,  has  long  since  been  dis- 
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rolled  bv  fact.  Just  the  reverse  lias  taken  place.  In 

1790  out  of  a  population  of  about  600,000  m  Alsace, 
1,JU,  oulo  w  re  were  ft,om  20  000  to  23, 000  Jews 

statistics,  —more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total. 

In  1871,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
the  Jews  numbered  30,000  in  a  total  population  of 
l  cno  000  or  about  one-fortieth  of  the  whole.  More¬ 
over  through  the  removal  of  the  Jews  into  the  towns, 
the  rural  districts  were  relieved  of  a  large  part  of  the 
copulation,  that  could  not  live  by  other  means  than 
usury  •  such  localities  lost  one-half  of  their  Jewish 
inhabitants  Bergheim  is  an  example  of  this.  In 
1784  this  district  had  327  Jews;  in  1890  it  had  on  y 
1 09  The  population  of  Darmenach  decreased  fiom 
U  to  232,  and  that  of  Hegenlieim  from  409  to  230. 

The  annexation  of  Alsace  by  Germany  in  18  il  led 
to  the  migration  of  a  large  number  of  Jews  from 
the  region  to  France  (where  anti-Semitism  was  then 
entirely  unknown),  to  Switzerland,  and  even  to 
America.  In  spite  of  the  immigration  of  the  German 
Jews  in  considerable  numbers,  the  whole  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  as  late  as  1890,  contained  but  34, 61u  Jews 
in  a  population  of  1,560,000,  or  about  one  foity- 
fourtli  of  the  whole.  Of  tins  number  Lower  Alsace 
contained  17,810,  Upper  Alsace  9,760  and  Lorraine 
only  7,075.  The  district  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  con¬ 
tained  4,023  Jews,  that  of  Miilhausen  3,  64-,  and  that 
of  Colmar  2,859,  while  the  country  district  about 
Strasburg  contained  2,606,  and  Hagenau  2, 4.9;  but 
there  are  several  districts  of  the  Upper  Rhine  that 
contain  no  more  than  500  to  600  Jews  each,  and  the 
larger  number  of  those  of  Lorraine  have  only  600  or 
700  Jews.  In  1900  in  Strasburg,  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  186,000,  the  Jews  numbered  about  4,uuu. 

bibliography:  Sclieid,  Histoire  des  Juifs  cl’ Alsace,  Pans, 
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inalrncrdes  Elsasses ,  1790);  (Brunch), ,  Rapport  luala  Societe 
des  Amis  dc  la  Constitution  le  27  Fevrier ,  1790,  sur  la  Ques¬ 
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AL-SAMERI ;  The  man  who'  made  the  golden 
calf  in  the  wilderness.  See  Samebi. 

ALSARI,  JACOB:  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
grammarian,  who  for  eighteen  years  lectured  in  He¬ 
brew  in  Zerkowo,  Prussian  Poland,  near  the  Russian 
frontier.  His  son  Joseph,  born  in  Zerkowo  m  180o, 
claims  to  have  translated  tlie  family  name  into  Ger¬ 
man,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  Julius  buist 
Jacob  Alsari  wrote  “Dore  Ma'alah”  on  Angelology 
and  on  accents.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  poem  and  notes  to  the  Targumim.  Hone  o 


these  works  has  been  published.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  originally  Arabic. 

Bibliography:  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gescliichte  der  JMischen 
Poesie  pp.  124,  125  (from  information  of  somewhat  doubtful 
authenticity  given  by  Julius  Fiirst),  Leipsic,  18do.  ^ 

ALSARI,  JOSEPH.  See  Fubst,  Julius. 

ALSHECH  (Arab,  “the  Elder”?),  MOSES: 
Rabbi  in  Safed,  Palestine,  in  the  second  half  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  son  of  Hayyim  Alshech  He 
was  a  disciple  of  R.  Joseph  Caro,  author  of  the  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk  ” ;  and  his  own  disciples  included  the  cab- 
alist  R.  Hayyim  Vidal.  Although  Alshech  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  the  cabalists  who  lived  at  Safed  his 
works  very  rarely  betray  any  traces  of  the  Cabala. 
He  is  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  preacher,  and  casuist. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life.  In  his  works  he 
avoids  mention  of  himself,  telling  only  of  his  course 
of  study;  thus  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  he  says: 

“  I  never  aimed  at  things  too  high  or  beyond  me.  From  my 
earliest  days  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  my  chief  occupation, 
and  i  assiduously  attended  the  yeshibah  [allege]  where l  made 
mv<5Pif  familiar  with  the  discussions  of  Abaye  and  Baba,  ine 
nisrht  I  devoted  to  research  and  the  day  to  Hal  at  ah.  In  the 
morning  I  read  the  Talmud  and  in  the  afternoon  the  pose£im 
(casuists)  Only  on  Fridays  could  I  find  time  for  the  readin^  of 
Scripture  and  Midrash 

q,viro  the  week  and  similar  topics,  which  l  cienveieu  ev ei y 
Sabbath  before  large  audiences,  eager  to  listen  to  my  instruc¬ 
tion.” 

These  lectures  were  afterward  published  as  “  Com¬ 
mentaries”  (perushim)  on  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  Alshech  gives  a  remarkable  reason 
for  their  publication.  He  says:  ‘-Many  of  those 
who  had  listened  to  my  lectures  re- 
His  Lee-  peated  them  partly  or  wholly  in  their 
tures.  own  names.  These  offenses  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  publication  of  my  own 
work  ”  These  lectures,  though  somewhat  lengthy 
for  our  taste,  were  not  tedious  to  his  audience,  lhe 
author  repeatedly  declares  that  in  their  printed  form 
(as  “Commentaries”)  he  greatly  curtailed  them  by 
omitting  everything  which  was  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  or  which  he  had  already  mentioned  m  another 

PlLike  Abravanel  and  some  other  commentators, 
Alshech  headed  each  section  of  his  comments  with  a 
number  of  questions  which  be  anticipated  on  the 
oart  of  the  reader;  he  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
summary  of  his  view,  and  concluded  with  answer- 
in  cr  all  the  questions  seriatim.  His  Commentaries 
abound  in  references  to  Talmud,  Midrasli,  and 
Zoliar,  but  contain  scanty  references  to  other  com¬ 
mentaries,  such  as  the  works  of  Abravanel,  R.  Levi 
b  Gerson,  or  Maimonides.  His  explanations  are  all 
of  a  homiletical  character;  his  sole  object  being  to 
find  in  each,  sentence  or  in  each  word  of  the  bciip- 
tures  a  moral  lesson,  a  support  for  trust  m.  God  en- 
couragement  to  patient  endurance,  and  a  proof  of 
tlie  vanity  of  all  earthly  goods  as  compared  with  the 
everlasting  bliss  to  be  acquired  in  the  future  life. 
He  frequently  and  earnestly  appeals  to  his  bietliren, 
exhorting  them  to  repent,  and  to  abandon,  or  at 
least  restrict,  the  pursuit  of  all  worldly  pleasures, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  approach  of  the  Messianic 
era  Alshech  possessed  an  easy  and  fluent  style, 
his  expositions  are  mostly  of  an  allegorical  charac- 
ter  but  very  rarely  approach  mysticism,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he  calls  pe- 
sJiat  (literal  explanation)  and  sod  (mystical  inter 
Dictation)  the  two  opposite  extremes,  while  he 
declares  his  own  method  of  introducing  allegorical 
exposition  to  be  the  safe  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 
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Alshech  wrote  the  following  commentaries,  most 
of  which  have  appeared  in  several  editions: 

1.  “Torat  Mosheh”  (Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch),  flrst  ed. 
Belvedere  near  Constantinople,  about  1593.  •  Complete,  with 
Indexes,  Venice,  1601. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  commentary  was  prepared  by  Jos.  b.  Ar- 
yeh  Loeb,  and  has  appeared  in  various  forms  (Kizzur  Alshech  *a-l 
lia-Torah),  Amsterdam,  1748. 

3.  “Marot  ka-Zobeot”  (Collected  Visions),  on  the  prophets  and 
their  prophecies,  Venice,  1803-7. 

4.  Extracts  from  this  commentary  are  included  in  “Minhak 
Ketanmili,”  a  commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets :  published 
in  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  (Kohelet  Mosheh),  Amsterdam,  1734. 

5.  “Romemot  El”  (Praises  of  God),  on  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Venice,  1005. 

6.  “  Rab  Penman”  (Multitude  of  Pearls),  on  Proverbs,  Venice, 
1601. 

7.  “  Helkat  Mehokek  ”  (The  Lawgiver’s  Portion),  on  Job, Venice, 
1603. 

8.  “  Shoshanat  ha-Amakim  ”  (Lily  of  the  Valleys),  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  This  commentary  was  the  first  to  appear  in  print, 
and  was  edited  by  Alshech  himself  in  1591.  According  to  this 
commentary,  the  Song  is  an  allegory,  and  represents  a  dialogue 
between  God  and  exiled  Israel  on  the  latter’s  mission. 

9.  “‘Ene  Mosheh”  (Eyes  of  Moses),  on  Ruth.  Alshech  says  of 
the  book  of  Ruth,  “Surely  from  it  we  might  take  a  lesson 
how  to  serve  God”;  and  illustrates  this  statement  through¬ 
out  his  commentary,  Venice,  1601. 

10.  “ Debarim  Nikumim”  (Comforting  Words),  on  the  “Lam¬ 
entations  of  Jeremiah.”  The  title  is  not  merely  a  euphemism 
for  Lamentations;  the  author  repeatedly  attempts  to  show 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  despair,  God  being  with  Israel,  and 
though  the  Temple  is  destroyed  the  Shekinah  has  not  departed 
from  the  Western  Wall,  Venice,  1601. 

11.  “  Debarim  Tobim  ”  (Good  Words),  on  Ecclesiastes.  Alshech 
calls  Ecclesiastes,  on  account  of  its  deep  thoughts,  “  Waters 
without  end  ”  (oceans) .  He  endeavors  in  the  commentary  to 
illustrate,  as  the  central  idea  of  the  book,  the  dictum,  “  All  is 
vain,  except  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  man’s  real  existence,”  Venice,  1601. 

12.  “ Massat  Mosheh”  (Moses’  Gift),  on  the  book  of  Esther,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  author  to  his  brethren  as  a  Purim  gift,  Venice, 
1601. 

13.  The  commentaries  of  Alshech  on  these  last-named  five  books 
(“  megillot  ”  or  rolls)  appeared  in  an  abridged  form,  edited  by 
Eleazer  b.  Hananiah  Tarnigrad,  Amsterdam,  1697. 

14.  “ Habazelet  lm-Sharon”  (The  Rose  of  Sharon),  on  the  book 
of  Daniel,  Safed,  1563,  and  Venice,  1592. 

15.  A  commentary  on  the  “Haf tarot”  called  “Likkute  Man” 
(Gatherings  of  Manna),  was  compiled  chiefly  from  “Marot 
ha-Zobeot,”  by  E.  M.  Markbreit,  Amsterdam,  1*704. 

16.  “  Yarim  Mosheh  ”  is  the  title  of  a  commentary  on  Abot, 
gathered  from  the  works  of  Alshech  by  Joseph  B.  M.  Schlen- 
ker,  Fiirth,  1764. 

17.  A  commentary  of  Alshech  on  the  Haggadah  (Home  Sendee 
for  the  two  nights  of  Passover)  appears  in  the  edition  of  the 
Haggadah  called  “Bet  Horim”  (House  of  Free  Men).  The 
commentary  is  full  of  interesting  remarks  and  earnest  exhor¬ 
tations  (Metz,  1767).  Even  in  the  introduction  the  laws  for 
Passover  and  the  order  for  the  evening  are  treated  allegor¬ 
ically,  and  made  the  vehicle  for  religious  meditation.  It  is, 
however,  not  likely  that  Alshech  wrote  these  notes  for  the 
Haggadah.  They  were  probably  gathered  from  his  works 
long  after  his  death,  as  otherwise  the  Haggadah  would  have 
been  published  with  his  commentary  much  earlier. 

18.  “Responsa”;  as  casuist  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 
other  rabbis,  and  his  decisions  were  collected  in  a  volume  of 
responsa  (Venice,  1605 ;  Berlin,  1766).  His  contemporaries  fre¬ 
quently  quote  his  opinions.  During  his  lifetime  Azariah  de 
Rossi  produced  his  “Meor  ’Enayim”  (Light  for  the  Eyes),  in 
which  the  author  rejected  some  beliefs  generally  received  as 
traditional ;  Alshech,  at  the  request  of  his  teacher,  R,  Joseph 
Caro,  wrote  a  declaration  against  the  “Meor  ‘Enayim”  as  be¬ 
ing  contrary  and  dangerous  to  the  Jewish  religion  (Kerem 
Hemed,  v.  141). 

19.  Alshech  wrote  also  a  poem,  “Dirge  on  the  Exile  of  Israel,” 
in  a  very  simple  style  in  ten  rimed  verses.  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  various  earlier  morning  rituals,  such  as  “  Ave- 
let  ha-Shahar  ”  (The  Morning  Dawn) .  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  collection  of  prayers  and  hymns  called  “Ska’are  Zion” 
(The  Gates  of  Zion). 

Bibliography  ;  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim,  s.v. ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1773-1777 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico , 
s.v.;  on  the  name  Alshech  see  Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.  xi.  616. 

M.  F. 

AL-TABBAN,  LEVI  B.  JACOB  IBN,  with 
the  Arabic  surname  Abu  PFihm ;  Grammarian  and 
poet,  flourished  at  Saragossa  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  the  friend  and  elder 
contemporary  of  Judah  ha-Levi,  who  probably  was 
governed  more  by  affection  than  by  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  when  he  styled  Al-Tabban  “King  of  Song.” 


Al-Harizi’s  opinion  of  his  poetic  talent  was  not  so 
high,  for,  in  his  enumeration  of  contemporary  poets, 
he  refers  to  “Levi  and  Jacob  [which,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Levi  ben  Jacob] 
ibn  Tabban”  as  verse-makers  who  “thresh  poetry 
like  straw  ”  (compare  “  Tahkemoni,”  chap.  iii.).  He 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  the  preface 
to  “Moznayim.”  lie  was  the  author  of  a  grammat¬ 
ical  work  in  Arabic,  called  “Miftah”  (The  Key),  of 
which  only  the  title  lias  been  preserved.  Of  his 
liturgic  poems  a  number  are  extant  in  the  festival 
liturgies  of  Tripoli,  Avignon,  and  Algeria,  and  can 
usual l}r  be  easily  identified  by  his  customary  acrostic, 
or  ^  .  The  spirit  of  melancholy  which 

pervades  his  penitential  poem  in  the  Tripoli  prayer- 
book  (p.  63«),  “  To  you,  O  men,  I  call,  ”  as  well  as  the 
dirge-like  recital  of  abuse  and  misery  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  shows  the  poem  to  have  been  produced  in  an 
age  of  persecution  and  tjuunny  practised  against  the 
Jews.  To  such  circumstances  point  also  others  of 
his  literary  products,  which  are  marked  by  distress 
and  gloom.  No  doubt  the  allusions  in  them  all  are 
to  the  devastation  of  the  province  of  Saragossa  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Christians  under  Alfonso  VI.,  whose 
triumphant  advance  Yusuf  ibn  Taslifin  was  called 
from  Africa  to  check. 

Bibliography  :  Sacks,  Die  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in 
Spanien,  p.  290;  Blumenfelcl,  Ozar  Nehmad,  ii.  81  et  seq.; 

I  Eclelmann  and  Dukes,  Treasures  of  Oxford ,  p.  23,  London, 

l  1850;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1616;  idem,  in  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.,  xi.  621,  translates  the  name  Al-Tabban  as 
“straw-merchant”;  Zunz,  Liter aturgesch.  pp.  2L7  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  vi.  120;  Backer,  Abraham 
ibn  Esi'a  als  Gramm  atiher,  p.  187;  Kokowzoff,  Kitdb-al 
Muwdzana ,  p.  8,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 ;  Steinschneider,  Jew¬ 
ish  Literature  (1857) ;  Berliner’s  Magazin,  iv.  103 ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  46;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  289,  note  to 
Sol.  Franco. 

H.  G.  E. 

ALTABIB,  ABRAHAM:  Spanish  physician 
who  lived  in  Castile  in  the  first  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Zarzal,  the  physician  of  Don  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  He  wrote  a  supercommen¬ 
tary  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  Pentateuch-commeu- 
tary,  in  which  he  often  opposes  Solomon  Franco 
and  his  supercornmentary.  Altabib’s  work  is  still 
only  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  M.  Friedlander,  Essays  on  the  Writings  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  1877,  pp.  223,  243,  245. 

M.  K. 

ALTAK  (|"D?D,  onizbeali, Aramaic  nXT£>,  Ezra,  vii. 
17,  “place  of  slaughter  ”). — Biblical  Data:  In  the 
book  of  Genesis  it  is  often  said  that  altars  were  erected 
(viii.  20,  xii.  7,  xiii.  8,  xxvi.25,xxxiii.  20,  etc.).  These 
altars  were  usually  heaps  of  stones  such  as  Laban 
and  Jacob  built  to  sacrifice  upon  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  et 
seq.),  for  they  are  said  to  be  “built”  (riJ3)  in  several 
instances ( e.g .,  viii.  20,  xii.  7,  etc.).  Once  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  Altar  is  said  to  have  been  “erected  ”  (UVJ)  and 
hence  must  have  been  a  “  pillar  ”  (rn¥D).  Dillmann 
{Com,  to  Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  believes  that  here  mizbeah 
lias  been  substituted  for  mazzebah.  In  the  law  of 
Ex.  xx.  24  et  seq . ,  the  Altar  which  is  preferred  is  an 
Altar  of  earth.  Probably  it  is  this  kind  of  Altar  which 
is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxxv.  1,  3,  which  was  said  to  be 
made  (n^y).  The  same  law  permits  stone  altars  (Ex. 
xx.  25),  but  provides  that  they  shall  be  made  of  un¬ 
hewn  stone  and  prohibits  (v.  26)  that  they  be  as¬ 
cended  by  steps.  According  to  this  law  also  altars 
may  be  built  (or  earthen  altars  made,  n^y)  wherever 
there  is  a  theophany.  Those  referred  to  in  Genesis 
mention  as  a  rule  no  special  theophany,  though  the 
pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18-22),  which  was 
closely  allied  to  an  Altar,  was  erected  in  consequence 
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of  such  a  theophany ;  and  hence  all  were  thought 
orobably  to  be  so  built. 

‘  The  Altar  for  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.)  was  made 
of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  bronze.  It  was  five 
cubits  square  and  three  cubits  high.  It  had  a  grating 
or  network  below  (v.  4)  and  a  ledge  (v.  5),  intended 
perhaps  for  the  priests  to  stand  upon.  It  had  horns 
at  the  corners  and  also  four  brazen  rings  in  which 
to  insert  poles  for  carrying  it.  The  utensils  for  it  are 
also  described— pans  for  clearing  away  ashes,  shov¬ 
els,  basins  or  saucers  for  catching  blood,  flesh-hooks 
and  fire-pans  for  removing  coals.  According  to  Lev. 
vi.  12,  fire  was  to  bum  on  it  perpetually. 

An  Altar  of  incense,  also  for  the  tabernacle,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Ex.  xxx.  It,  too,  was  to  be  made  of 
acacia  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold. 

Altar  in  It  was  to  be  square,  a  cubit  each  way, 
Tabernacle,  and  two  and  a  half  cubits  high.  There 
was  a  molding  ("if)  around  it,  and  four 
rings  at  the  corners  for  the  insertion  of  poles  for 
transportation — all  overlaid  with  gold.  The  taber¬ 
nacle  was  also  provided  with  a  table  for  sliowbread, 
made  of  acacia  wood,  with  a  crown  or  molding  of 
gold  around  it  (Ex.  xxv.  23  et  seq .,  xxxvii.  10  et 
seq.,  Lev.  xxiv.  6,  Hum.  iv.  7).  In  Deut.  xii.  the 
liberty  of  building  altars  in  more  than  one  place  is 
withdrawn,  but  the  form  of  the  Altar  which  is  fa¬ 
vored  is  not  specified. 

In  the  period  covered  b}^  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel  sacrifice  was  offered  in  many  places  as  in  the 
book  of  Genesis;  especially  where  a  theophany  oc¬ 
curred  (Judges,  vi.  11  et  seq.,  xiii.  3  et  seq. ;  II  Sam. 
xxiv.  16  et  seq.).  These  sacrifices  were  in  the  first 
instance  offered  on  the  natural  rock  (Judges,  vi.  20. 
xiii.  19).  A  rock  might  do  also  when  in  stress  for 
want  of  a  better  Altar  (I  Sam.  xiv.  33,  34).  Altars 
were  afterward  built  on  such  spots  (Judges,  vi.  26; 
I  Sam.  xiv.  35;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  18  et  seq.).  The  altars 
of  the  period  were  probably  for  the  most  part  made 


of  stone  (see  I  Kings,  xviii.  31,  32)  and  also  had  horns 
(I  Kings,  i.  50,  51). 

The  principal  Altar  in  Solomon’s  Temple  appears  to 
have  been  of  bronze  (I  Kings,  viii.  64;  II  Kings,  xvi. 
14;  II  Chron.  iv.  1  et  seq.).  If  we  may  trust  the 
chronicler  it  was  of  immense  size — twenty  cubits 
I.— 30 


square  and  ten  high  (II  Chron.  iv.  1).  If  these  dimen¬ 
sions  are  not  exaggerated  (Benzinger,  “Archaeolo- 


Persian  Portable  Fire-Altar. 

(From  Justi,  “  Gesch.  der  Alten  Perser.”) 


gie,”  p.  388,  accepts  them),  an  ascent  of  steps  must 
have  been  necessaiy  for  this  structure.  It  was  made, 
like  all  the  furniture  of  Solomon’s  Tern- 
Altar  in  pie,  by  workmen  sent  from  Phenicia, 
Solomon’s  and  doubtless  represented  an  innova  ■ 
Temple,  tion.  The  Temple  seems  also  to  have 
contained  an  Altar  or  table  of  show- 
bread  (I  Kings,  vi.  20  etseq.,  vii.  48  et  seq.),  as  did  an 
earlier  temple  (I  Sam.  xxi.  6,  7),  and  the  tabernacle. 
Ahaz  modified  the  arrangements  (II  Kings  xvi.  10  et 
seq.).  While  at  Damascus  he  saw  an  Altar  that  pleased 
him,  and  he  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Urijah,  the  priest, 
commanding  that  one  like  it  be  made  for  the  Temple 
— a  command  which  was  carried  out.  It  is  inferred 
that  this  Altar  was  of  stone  since  it  was  built  (v.  11), 
and  since  the  chief  Altar  of  the  temple  was  ever  after 
of  stone.  Upon  this  Altar  the  daily  sacrifices  were 
offered  thereafter,  while  the  bronze  Altar  was  reserved 
for  the  king.  This  stone  Altar  is  called  “the  great 
Altar  ”  (II  Kings,  xvi.  15).  At  the  time  of  Josiahall 
the  altars  in  the  land  but  this  were  abolished,  and  the 
Temple  became  the  sole  place  of  sacrifice  (II  Kings, 
xxiii.),  so  that  the  history  of  the  Altar  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  Temple. 

In  Ezekiel’s  ideal  Temple  the  Altar  of  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  was  to  be  built  as  follows :  a  base  eighteen  cubits 
square  and  a  cubit  high  to  be  surmounted  by  a  plat¬ 
form  sixteen  cubits  square  and  two  high ;  on  this  an¬ 
other  platform  fourteen  cubits  square  and  four  high 
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arose.  Above  this  was  tbe  Altar  lieartli  (^N'lK), 
twelve  cubits  square  and  four  high.  This  at  each 
corner  was  surmounted  by  a  horn  a 
Ezekiel,  cubit  in  height  (see  Toy’s  “Ezekiel,” 
S.  B.  0.  T.  p.  191).  In  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars  this  description  holds  good  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  probably  Ezekiel 
had  served ;  perhaps  therefore  it  was  such  an  Altar 


people  of  Israel  and  their  Father  in  heaven ;  there¬ 
fore,  iron,  which  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  mur¬ 
der,  should  not  be  swung  over  it.  What  a  guaranty 
for  those  that  endeavor  to  establish  peace  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  nations  and  nations,  that 
no  evil  shall  befall  them!  ”  said  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
(Mek. .  Jethro,  11;  Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  6),  And  in  the 
same  spirit  he  said :  “  If  the  altar  of  the  Lord  must 


Bronze  Altar  of  the  Temple,  Restored. 

(After  Calmet.) 


as  this  which  Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus.  Ezekiel  is 
also  in  like  manner  a  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
table-altar  of  showbread  in  the  Temple  (Ezek.  xli. 
22). 

In  the  postexilic  temple  the  principal  Altar  was  of 
stone  (Hag.  ii.  15,  IMacc.  iv.  44  etseq.),  while  the  table 
of  showbread  or  “  golden  ”  Altar  and 
Postexilic  Altar  of  incense  also  found  places  (I 
Days.  Macc.  i.  21,  iv.  49  et  seq. ;  Josephus, 
“  Ant.  ”  xii.  5,  §  4 ;  “  Contra  Ap.  ”  i.  22). 
When  these  implements  were  defiled  by  the  heathen 
sacrifice  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes  they  were  replaced 
by  new  ones  (I  Macc.  iv.  44  et  seq.,  49  et  seq.). 

All  these  formed  a  part  of  Herod’s  temple.  The 
main  Altar  was  of  stone,  and  according  to  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  v.  5,  §  6),  fifty  cubits  square  and  fifteen 
high,  though  the  dimensions  are  differently  given 
in  the  Mishnali  (Middot,  iii.  1).  It  was  approached 
by  a  gradual  ascent.  G.  A.  B. 

- - In  Rabbinical  Literature :  “  The  Altar 

is  the  means  of  establishing  peace  between  the 


be  built  of  whole  stones  (according  to  Deut.  xxvii. 
6),  all  the  more  should  the  men  that  perform  the 
peaceful  work  of  divine  instruction  be  whole-souled 
and  peaceful  ”  (ib.  7).  In  a  similar  strain :  u  If  the 
very  stones  of  the  altar  are  to  be  treated  with  re¬ 
spect  and  with  decorum,  how  much  more  living 
man!”  (Mek.  l.c .,  end). 

^  The  Hebrew  name  for  Altar  (J"Q?D)  is  explained  as 
signif3dng,  “  It  wipes  away  sin ;  it  nourishes  the  higher 
man;  it  fosters  love  for  God;  and  it 
Metaphor-  atones  for  all  guilt  ”  (Ket.  105) :  its  four 
ical  letters  D"n,  rDtaa,  iTDt,  (ini- 

Meanmg*  of  tialsof  mehilah,  zekut,  berakah,  liayyim), 
Name.  point  to  Forgiveness,  Justification, 

Blessing,  and  Life  (Tan. ,  Terumah,  10). 
It  was  considered  a  miracle  and  a  proof  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Shekinah  that  the  continual  fire 
upon  the  Altar  did  not  destroy  the  copper  with 
which  the  stones  were  overlaid  (Lev.  B.  vii. ;  Tan., 
Terumah,  11). 

The  Altar  was  made  a  special  object  of  veneration 
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on  the  seventh  clay  of  the  festival  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  people  made  a  circuit  around  it  seven  times, 
and  addressed  it  on  departing :  “  To  thee  belongeth 
beauty,  O  Altar!  To  Him,  the  Lord,  and  to  thee, 
O  Altar!  ”  (Suk.  iv.  5).  The  belief  was  that  the  Altar 
on  Mount  Moriah  was  the  same  that  Noali  built,  and 
that  Adam  had  already  brought  his  first  sacrifice  to 
this  identical  spot  (R.  Islimael,  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxi. ; 
Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  viii.  20;  xxii.  9).  For  “upon  sac¬ 
rificial  worship  rests  the  world  ”  (Ab.  i.  2;  Ab.  R.  N. 
(4)  iv. ;  ( B )  v. ;  Yer.,  Ta‘anit,  iv.  68a;  Bab.,  Ta‘anit, 
27/;;  Meg.  31  b). 

Still  this  regard  for  the  Altar  was  not  universal 
among  the  Jews.  Aversion  to  it  was  manifested  not 
so  much  by  the  Hasidim  (Essenes),  whose  opposition 
was  directed  rather  against  the  illegally7"  appointed 
high  priests  than  against  sacrifices  in  general,  as  by 
the  priests  themselves,  among  whom  the  cry  was 
raised  by  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Bilgah  (who  be¬ 
came  an  apostate  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  invasion 
of  the  Temple) :  “  O  thou  wolf  who  swallowest  all 
the  Avealth  of  Israel,  and  yet  failest  to  give  relief  in 
time  of  need !  ”  (Suk.  566 ;  Yer. ,  Suk.  end ;  Tosef. ,  Suk. 
iv.  28).  But  this  very  expression  “wolf,”  applied  to 
the  Altar,  came  into 'later  popular  use  without  any 
allusion  to  its  voraciousness  (Gen.  R.  xcix. ;  Targ. 
and  Jerome  on  Gen.  xlix.  27). 

Of  the  two  Altars  in  the  Temple,  the  golden  one 
for  the  incense  is  said  to  symbolize 
Altars  in  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  whose 
the  nourishment  is  of  a  finer  nature ;  the 

Temple,  bronze  Altar  for  animal  sacrifice,  that 
of  the  body,  which  is  fed  on  flesh 
(Midr.  Tadsheli  xi.). 

When  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  with  its  Altar 
filled  the  people  with  alarm  as  they  thought  of  their 
unatoned  sins,  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai  comforted  them 
saying:  “You  have  another  means  of  atonement  as 
powerful  as  the  altar,  and  that  is  the  work  of  char¬ 
ity,  for  it  is  said :  ‘  I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ’  ” 
(Hosea,  vi.  6) ;  and  he  referred  to  Daniel  x.  11,  “  the  man 
of  desirable  virtues  ”  (ish  liamudot,  translated  also 
by  the  Septuagint,  ett iOv/uuv,  “the  merciful  one”), 
who  served  God  by  almsgiving  and  prayer  (Ab. 
R.  N.  (A)  iv.  after  Dan.  x.  11).  The  Altar  being 
called,  also,  the  “  table  before  the  Lord  ”  (Ezek.  xli. 
22 ;  Mai.  i.  7,  12),  the  Altar  of  incense  placed  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  only  the  symbol 
of  the  study  of  the  Law  by  the  wise,  while  the  Altar  of 
sacrifice  represents  the  charity  offered  by  the  rich, 
who  spread  their  bounties  for  the  poor  on  the  table 
in  front  of  their  houses  (Targ.  •  Yer.,  Ex.  xl.  5,  6; 
compare  Ab.  iii.  3;  Men.  110a;  Ber.  55a;  Hag.  27 a  ; 
Yoma  71a).  Paul  applied  the  same  idea  of  the  Altar 
as  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  the  Communion  meal  (I 
Cor.  x.  18-21).  And  while  among  the  rabbis  indi¬ 
gent  and  non-resident  students  of  the  Law  were  the 
chief  ones  chosen  as  partakers  of  the  meal  in  order 
to  render  it  a  “  table  of  the  Lord  ”  (see  Ber.  106), 
according  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  26,  iv. 
3),  widows  and  orphans  were  called  “  the  altars  of 
the  Lord,”  -the  widows  representing  the  Altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  the  virgins  the  Altar  of  incense. 
Even  the  law  concerning  the  exclusion  of  impure 
gifts  from  the  Altar  of  God  (Deut.  xxiii.  19)  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Church  charity.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  Church  view  of  the  superior  merit  of  virginity. 
Tan.  (Wayislilah,  6)  says:  “The  pious  wife,  remain¬ 
ing  modestly  within  her  domestic  circle,  is  like  the 
altar,  in  that  she  is  an  atoning  power  for  her  house¬ 
hold.” 

But  the  Altar  was  also  taken  as  symbolic  of  the 
sacrifice  of  one’s  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  The  cele¬ 
brated  mother  who  saw  her  seven  sons  die  a  martyr’s 


death  (according  to  the  Talmudic  legend,  in  Hadri¬ 
an’s  time,  and  not  in  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes), 
cried  out:  “O  my  sons,  go  forth  and  tell  Abraham 
your  ancestor  (supposed  to  sit  at  the  Gate  of  Gan 
Eden):  ‘Thou  didst  build  one  altar  whereon  to  offer 
thy  son  as  sacrifice :  I  have  built  seven  altars !  ’  ”  (Git. 
57 6).  In  IY  Macc.  vi.  29,  xvii.  22,  we  also  read  that 
the  blood  of  these  saintly  martyrs  (the  seven  sons) 
was  an  atonement  for  Israel’s  sins;  an  idea  often 
repeated  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K.  28a).  The  death  of 
the  righteous  has  the  same  atoning  power  as  the  Red 
Heifer.  On  this  idea  rests  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the 
atoning  power  of  Jesus’  death  (Rom.  iii.  25,  and 
elsewhere)  and  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
Altar  in  Heb.  xiii.  10. 

The  Altar  with  its  sacrifices  on  earth  has,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Gnostic  view,  its  archetype  in 
heaven:  Michael,  the  archangel,  as 
Its  Arche-  high  priest  offering  (the  souls  of  the 
type  in  saints)  upon  that  Altar  (Hag.  126,  Zeb. 
Heaven.  62a,  Men.  110a;  Seder  Gan  Eden,  and 
Midr.  ‘Aseretlia-Dibberotin  Jellinek’s 
“B.  H.”  iii.  137).  The  same  heavenly  Altar  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  constantly  in  the  Church  liturgy.  Under 
this  heavenly  Altar  the  saints  rest  after  death 
(Ab.  R.  N.  (A)  xx vi.  and  xii. ).  Similarly  the  souls  of 
those  slain  for  the  word  of  God  are  said  in  Rev.  vi.  9, 
viii.  9,  to  rest  under  the  heavenly  Altar.  K. 

- Critical  View  on  Forms  and  Origin:  A 

glance  at  the  above  material  makes  it  clear  that  in 
form  the  simplest  Altar  was  a  natural  rock  or  stone. 
A  stone  with  a  large  flat  top,  in  which  were  natural 
depressions  for  receiving  the  blood  and  natural  chan¬ 
nels  to  act  as  conduits  for  it,  was  usually  selected. 
Several  such  have  been  identified  (see  “  Biblical 
World,”  ix.  229  et  seq.).  The  first  advance  toward 
complexity  was  the  substitution  of  a  heap  of  earth  or 
of  stones  for  the  simple  rock.  This  heap  was  some¬ 
times  surrounded  by  a  trench  (I  Kings,  xviii.  32), 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  water  and 
blood,  as  was  the  case  with  the  gliabghab  in  the 
sanctuary  at. Mecca  (Wellhausen,  “Reste  des  Arabi- 
schen  Heidenthums,  ”  p.  105).  A  great  departure  from 
this  is  found  in  the  Altar  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and 
the  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  former  was  of 
bronze  and  of  Phenician  workmanship.  Its  form  is 
in  doubt.  The  Chronicler  (II  Cliron.  iv.  1)  makes 
it  an  enormous  square  ten  cubits  in  height,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  among  the  utensils  of  the 
Temple  in  I  Kings,  vii.  It  is  mentioned  in  I  Kings, 
viii.  64  (a  late  insertion,  see  Kittel  in  Nowack’s 
“ Hand-Kommentar ”).  Wellhausen  (“Proleg,”  5th 
ed.,  p.  45),  and  Stacie  (“Gesch.”  i.  333)  hold  that  it 
was  omitted  by  a  late  redactor,  who  thought  that 
the  bronze  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle  must  have  been 
moved  into  the  Temple  by  Solomon.  Robertson 
Smith  (“Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  eel.,  p.  487) 
objects  that  no  separate  bronze  Altar  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(II  Kings,  xxv.),  and  seeks  to  show  that  the  pillars 
Jachin  and  Boaz  had  ariels  or  fire-pans  in  them,  in 
which  fire  was  kept  burning  by  fat  of 
Forms  the  sacrifice.  Thus  they  became  huge 
of  Altar,  candlesticks  or  cressets  (compare  also 
To}^,  “Ezekiel,”  in  Haupt’s  “S.  B.  O. 
T.”  p.  186,  who  accepts  this  view).  If  this  be  so,  the 
two  ariels  of  Moab  which  Benaiah  smote  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  20,  Heb.)  were  similar  pillars  before  a  shrine 
(compare  “C.  I.  S.”  i.  281,  for  a  cippus  on  which  pil¬ 
lars  or  posts  before  a  shrine  are  figured).  We  learn 
from  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (lines  11, 12, 17  etseq.), 
that  an  ariel  was  a  structure  which  could  be  carried 
off.  Most  scholars,  however,  hold  that  the  Altar  of 
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Solomon  was  a  real  bronze  Altar  (compare  Benzinger, 
“Arcli.,”  p.  388;  Nowack,  u  Arch.”  ii.  41,  and  Stacie , 
'‘Gesch.”  i.  333),  and  that  Wellliausen’s  explanation 
of  its  excision  from  I  Kings,  vii.  is  correct.  In  favor 
of  this  rather  than  the  view  of  Smith  is  the  fact  that 
according  to  Ezekiel  (xliii.  16),  an  arid  was  part  of 
a  very  different  structure.  Probably  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  that 
in  times  of  stress  it  had  been  previously  disposed  of 
(compare  II  Kings,  xvi.  17,  18).  A  large  channel  in 
the  Temple  rock  at  Jerusalem  is  thought  b}>-  some 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  Altar,  and  to  have 
acted  as  a  conduit  for  the  blood  from  the  Altar  (see 
Nowack’s  “Hebraisclie  Archaologie,”  ii.  41). 

That  the  form  of  the  Altar  of  the  Tabernacle  differed 
still  further  from  the  primitive  type  than  that  in  the 
Temple  is  evident  from  what  lias  been  said  already 
of  its  form.  The  form  of  Altar  introduced  by  Aliaz 
is  probably  given  in  Ezekiel’s  description  (xliii.  13 


Altar  of  Incense,  Restored. 

(After  Calmet.) 


et  seq.),  already  noted.  The  later  altars  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  were  evidently  built  on  this  general  plan,  though 
they  differed  in  detail  and  in  size. 

Among  the  early  Semites  deities  were  identified 
with  natural  rocks  or  trees,  and  when  an  offering  was 
presented  to  them  it  was  placed  upon 
Origin  the  rock  or  suspended  from  the  tree  (see 

and  W.  Robertson  Smith,  l.c. ,  pp.  185,  209  et 
Devel-  seq.,  and  Doughty,  “Arabia  Deserta,” 
opment.  ii.  515).  This  custom  of  sacrifice  pre¬ 
vails  in  all  essential  features  in  parts 
of  Arabia  to  the  present  time  (Doughty,  op.  cit.  i.  449 
et  seq.).  Natural  rocks,  in  which  were  channels  and 
depressions  for  conducting  and  receiving  the  blood, 
served  as  Altars  in  Israel,  at  least  in  places,  till  the 
period  of  the  Judges  (compare  Judges,  vi.  21  et  seq. ; 
xiii.  19  et  seq. ;  “Biblical  World,”  ix.  828  et  seq.).  A 


great  advance  was  made  over  the  religious  thought 
of  this  earty  period  when  it  was  considered  possible 
to  persuade  the  god  to  come  and  reside  in  an  object 
selected  by  the  worshiper.  Such  objects  among  the 
Semites  were  usually  stones,  and  were  called  b}r  the 
Arabs  an  sab  (sing.  nu§b),  and  the  Hebrews  mazzebot 
(sing,  mazzebah).  They  served  not  only  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  deity  (a  beth-El,  Gen.  xxviii.  17),  but 
also  as  an  Altar.  Oil  was  poured  on  the  Altar  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18),  and  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  smeared  on  it 
to  bring  it  as  closely  as  possible  into  contact  with 
the  deity  (see  Anointing  and  Mazzebaii,  also  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  l.c.  pp.  204:  et  seq.,  and  Wellhausen, 
“Reste  des  Arabisclien  Heidenthums,  ”  2d  ed.,  pp. 
101  et  seq.).  The  conception  of  sacrifice  at  this  time 
was,  as  Smith  has  shown,  commensal  (see  Sacri¬ 
fice),  and  the  god  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  portion 
if  thus  brought  into  physical  contact  with  it. 

The  transition  to  fire-altars  came,  first,  from  the 
custom  of  cooking  the  meal,  and,  secondly,  from 
a  more  elevated  conception  of  the  deity  which  made 
men  believe  that  the  god  inhaled  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  offering  and  so  took  his  part  in  that  way. 
This  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  fire-hearth  to  the 
mazzebah.  This  transitional  form  has  actually  been 
found  in  Abyssinia  in  monoliths  with 
Fire- Altars,  fire-hearths  attached  (see  Theodor 
Bent’s  “  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  ” 
pp.  180  et  seq.).  Where  sacrifice  was  offered  on  a 
natural  rock,  it  could  easily  be  burned  there.  After 
a  heap  of  stones  had  been  substituted  for  a  natural 
rock  the  addition  of  a  fire-hearth  as  in  the  Altar  of 
Ezekiel  would  be  necessary.  Naturally  it  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  structure  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
rock,  and  not  at  the  side  as  in  case  of 
Bronze  those  which  grew  out  of  t  he  mazzebot. 
and  Stone  Solomon’s  bronze  Altar  was  an  inno- 
Altars.  vation  of  civilization  and  gave  way 
later,  through  the  revival  of  an  earlier 
form,  to  the  stone  Altar. 

The  Altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  bronze  is 
mentioned  only  by  the  Priestly  writer  and  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  It  would  not  have  endured  a 
sacrificial  fire,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars  that  it  never  had  actual  existence. 

The  Altar  of  incense  belongs  to  the  secondary  ele¬ 
ments  or  additions  to  the  Priestly  writer,  and  its 
existence  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel  is  even  more 
problematical. 

The  table  or  Altar  of  showbread  is  a  survival  in  a 
different  way  of  the  commensal  idea  of  sacrifice. 
The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Greek  book 
of  Daniel  shows  that  the  idea  that  the  god  actually 
consumed  the  food  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  part 
of  the  ritual.  With  advancing  civilization  the  table 
increased  in  splendor  till  it  was  called  the  golden 
Altar. 

The  origin  of  the  horns  of  the  various  kinds  of 
altars  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Stade  (“Gesch.”  i. 
465)  suggests  that  they  arose  in  an  attempt  to  carve 
the  Altar  into  the  form  of  an  ox,  while  Robertson 
Smith  held  (“  Religion  of  the  Semites  ”  2d  ed. ,  p.  436), 
that  they  were  substituted  for  the  horns 
Horns  of  of  real  victims  which  had  at  an  earlier 
Altar,  time  been  hung  on  the  Altar.  At  all 
events  they  were  regarded  as  a  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  Altar  (I  Kings,  i.  51 ;  ii.  28,  and 
Lev.viii.  15;  ix.  9;  xvi.  18). 

Bibliography  :  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ,  1894 ;  Stade, 
Gesch.  Israels ,  1881-88,  and  in  his  Zeit.  iii.  129  et  seq.;  Well¬ 
hausen,  Reste  des  Arabischen  Heidenthums ,  2d  ed.,  1897 ; 
Kittel’s  KCmigs-Biicher  and  Kraetzschmar’s  Ezekiel ,  both  in 
Nowack’s  Hand-Kommentar ;  Benzinger’s  KOnige  and  Ber- 
tholet’s  Hesekiel ,  both  in  Marti’s  Kurzer  Hand-Kommentar; 
Toy’s  Ezekiel ,  in  Haupt’s  S.  B.  0.  T.;  Nowack,  Lehrbuch 
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Hebriiischer  Archdologic,  1894;  Benzinger’s  Hchr.  Arch., 
is94;  Greene,  Hebrew  Bock  Altars  in  Biblical  World ,  ix. 


gion  of  Honor,  and  helped  with  Marini  to  found  a 
school  for  Jewish  children  at  Marseilles. 


329  ct  SC(J. 
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ALTAR,  JONAS  (JONATHAN  HA-LEVI)  : 

Bohemian  rabbi ;  born  1755;  died  March  25,1855.  in 
Goltsch-Jenikau.  He  represented  the  strictest  or¬ 
thodoxy  as  evidenced  by  his  polemical  pamphlet 
against  Aaron  Chorin,  published  in  Prague  in  1826, 
entitled,  “Mefiboshet  ben  Yeonatan,”  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  prove  the  religious  necessity  of  keeping 
the  head  covered  during  prayers.  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  articles  for  the  weekly  “ Zionswllchteiy ” 
edited  by  Enoch.  K.  T. 

ALTAR,  MEIR  HA-LEVI :  Son  of  preceding; 
horn  in  Goltsch-Jenikau,  Bohemia,  1808;  died  there 
in  1868.  He  translated  into  German  the  Yozerot  or 
liturgical  pieces  for  Sabbath  reading,  published  by 
M.  I.  Landau,  Prague,  1886.  K.  T. 


ALTARAS  :  A  family  name  variously  spelled : 

and  KHID.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  this  is  the  same  name  as  that  borne  by  the 
Spanish  Karaite,  Sidi  ibn  al-Taras  (DfrOr^N),  author 
of  a  work  containing  the  opinions  of  Abu  Alfaraj. 
Altaras  is  mentioned  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (“  Sefer 
li  a -Kabbalah  ” ;  in  Neubauer,  “Mediaeval  Jew. 
Cliron.”  i.  79)  and  by  Joseph  ben  Zaddik,  in  Neu¬ 
bauer,  ib.,  p.  98;  see  also  Schreiner,  “Jeschua4  ben 
Jehudah,  ”  in  “  Program  of  the  Berlin  Lehranstalt  fur 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1900,”  p.  8). 
Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.x i.  118, 


ALTARAS,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON:  An 

Italian  rabbi  and  editor  who  flourished  at  Venice, 
1675-1714.  He  wrote  the  short  Hebrew  grammar  in 
the  quarto  Bible  (Venice,  1675-78).  He  edited  a  daily 
prayer-book  (Venice,  1696)  and  a  vocalized  edition  of 
the'Mislinah  with  short  notes,  Venice,  1756-60.  His 
will  is  printed  under  the  title  &21  P)1¥  ISD, Venice, 


Bibliography:  La  Famille  dc  Jacob ,  xiv.  1873;  Bulletin 
de  V Alliance  Israelite  Universelle ,  No.  23,  1898 ;  Ginzburg, 
Debir ,  ii.  Letters  from  Berlin  and  Leipsicof  Wolf  Rosenthal  to 
his  brother  Leon  Rosenthal,  Nos.  59,  61-63;  Leket  Amarim , 
collection  of  articles,  supplement  to  Ha-Meliz,  pp.  81,  83,  St. 
Petersburg,  1889.  ^  ^ 

ALTARAS,  MOSES :  An  Italian  rabbi  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  known  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  translation  into  Judteo-Spanish  (but  in  Latin 
characters)  of  the  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk  under  the  title  “  Li- 
bro  de  Mantenimiento  de  la  Alma,”  Salonica,  1568; 
Venice,  1609  and  1718.  It  was  written  for  the  use  of 
the  Maranos  who  could  not  read  Hebrew.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Steinschneider,  Altaras  was  merely  the  patron 
of  the  work,  which  was  actually  written  by  a  man 
named  Meir,  otherwise  unknown. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1777 ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jud.  p.  11. 

ALTARAS,  SOLOMON  :  Venetian  rabbi  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  probably  the  son  of  David  Alta¬ 
ras,  edited  among  other  works  a  collection  of  prayers 
under  the  title  IDINH  (A  Collection  of  Prayers 
and  Hymns),  Venice,  1718. 

Bibliography:  Beniacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  270;  Stein¬ 
schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  3029. 

ALT-BREISACH  :  Ancient  fortified  city  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany;  the  scene  of  Jewish 
persecution. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  black  death 
devastated  the  world  (1348-451),  this  city,  like  that  of 
Mayence,  was  the  scene  of  a  fearful  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  falsely  accused  of  poisoning  the  pub¬ 
lic  wells  and  thus  causing  the  pestilence. 

The  total  population  in  1900  was  8,000,  of  whom 
about  450  were  Jews.  The  community  maintains 
fifteen  benevolent  foundations,  and  two  sick-benefit 
associations. 


1714. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  548; 
Van  Straalen,  Cat.  p.  11.:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos. 
4787,  7969  (list  of  works  edited  by  him);  idem,  Bibliogr. 
Handbuch ,  No.  35. 


Bibliography  :  Salfeld,  Martyrologium  d.  Nilrnberger  Me- 
mnrhuches ,  p.  284,  Berlin,  1898;  Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages ,  ed.  Sydenham  Society,  s.v. 


ALTENKUN ST ADT.  See  Burkttxstadt. 


ALTARAS,  JACQUES  ISAAC  :  French  ship¬ 
builder  and  philanthropist:  born  in  Aleppo,  Syria, 
in  1786,  and  died  at  Aix  (Department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rlioue,  France),  Jan.  30,  1873.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rabbi  in  Palestine,  and  left  Jerusalem  in  1806  to 
engage  in  business  in  Marseilles  as  a  ship-builder  tra¬ 
ding  with  the  Levant,  in  which  he  was  successful. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  a  project  was  started 
to  assist  Russian  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Algeria,  then 
recently  conquered  hy  France.  Altaras  took  up  the 
idea  with  zeal,  and  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  Guizot  and  with  promises  of  support  from  many 
influential  Jews,  he  started  for  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1846,  intending  to  petition  the  czar  to  allow  40,000 
Jewish  families  to  emigrate  from  Russia  to  Algeria, 
hut  he  was  promptly  informed  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  that  he  had  laid 
the  matter  before  the  czar,  and  that  his  application 
could  only  he  supported  on  condition  of  an  advance 
payment  of  about  sixty  rubles  in  taxes  and  fines  for 
each  family,  in  conformity  with  the  Russian  laws, 
which  do  not  allow  the  Russian  subjects  to  leave 
the  country  for  lifetime.  Altaras  considered  these 
difficulties  insurmountable,  and  thus  the  project  was 
abandoned.  Altaras  was  president  of  the  Marseilles 
Consistory  for  thirty  years,  and  a  knight  of  the  Le¬ 


ALTENKUNSTADT,  JACOB  (KOPPEL) 
BEN  ZEBI  (known  also  as  Koppel  Harif):  Rabbi 
at  Verbo,  Hungary;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “  Hidduslie  Yabez  ” 
(novelise)  on  the  Talmudic  treatise  Hullin,  Press- 
burg,  1837,  which,  as  the  author  states  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  is  an  extract  from  a  more  exhaustive  series 
of  novelise  written  by  him  on  the  whole  Talmud. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1180;  Walden, 

Slicm  ha-Gcdolim  hc-Hadash ,  ii.  29.  ^ 

I.  Br. 

ALT  NEU  SYNAGOGUE,  PRAGUE.  See 

Prague. 

ALT-OFEN  (Hungarian ;  O-Buda,  ) :  Old 
Hungarian  city,  now  incorporated  in  Budapest  as  the 
third  district.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Jews  in  Alt- 
Ofen  begins  with  the  twelfth  century  and  ends 
with  1541,  when  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of 
the  city.  t  Jews  probably  settled  at  Ofen  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  when  so  many  fled  from  Germany 
into  Hungary.  The  first  certain  information  about 
the  Jews  in  Alt-Ofen  is  of  the  year  1217,  when  Isaac 
ben  Moses  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  “Or  Zanffa,” 
mentions  that  the  Jews  of  Ofen  (meaning  Alt-Ofen) 
submitted  the  question  to  him,  whether  the  warm 
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springs  there  might  be  employed  for  ritual  baths.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Israel  Isserlein  (died  1470),  of  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  there  was  a  Jewish  congregation  at  that 
place  (“Pesukim  u-Ketabim,”  184). 

The  modern  period  began  with  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Buda  in  1686,  when  a  few  Jews 
returned.  From  this  time  on  the  congregation  rapidly 
increased,  fostered  by  the  broad  administration  of 
the  baronial  family  of  Zichy  de  Vasonykeo,  who  as 
lords  of  the  domain  of  Alt-Ofen  exercised  their  feudal 
rights  over  the  Jewish  community  in  a  most  liberal 
and  kindly  manner.  Owing  to  this  attitude,  the 
number  of  Jews  constantly  increased.  In  1727  only 
22  families  lived  there ;  in  1735  these  had  increased 
to  43  families,  numbering  138  individ- 
Under  uals,  who  collectively  paid  annually 
Feudal  160  florins  “  protection  money  ”  to  the 
Lords.  Zichy  family.  Two  years  later,  the  com¬ 
munity  was  able  to  purchase  the  site 
of  their  synagogue  from  their  feudal  lord  and  a 
large  district  for  a  cemetery;  the  seller,  Countess 
Susannah  Zichy,  contracting  “  to  defend  the  Jewish 
congregation  in  the  possession  of  this  land  against 
every  one,  native  or  foreign.  ”  On  their  part  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  bound  to  bury  no  stranger  in  this 
cemetery  without  permission  of  the  feudal  lord,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  24  Rhenish  florins  for  each  stranger. 
The  burial  tax  was  6  florins  for  every  corpse  brought 
from  outside  the  community ;  and  one  pound  of  pep¬ 
per  for  the  interment  of  every  one  d}ring  by  accident. 
This  cemetery  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
(in  the  present  Kasernengasse),  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  bath,  and  was  used  by  the  Alt-Ofen  com¬ 
munity — which,  in  course  of  time,  reached  nearly 
4,000  souls — until  1888.  It  was  likewise  used  by  the 
community  of  Pest  until  the  year  1795.  From  the 
year  1765  until  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  the  only 
Jewish  cemetery  in  the  territory  of  the  cities  of  Pest, 
Ofen,  and  Alt-Ofen.  The  Ofen  community,  which  in 
1735  had  numbered  32  families  or  156  persons,  was 
entirely  disbanded  in  1765,  and  the  remains  of  those 
interred  in  their  cemetery  were  exhumed  and  rein¬ 
terred  in  the  Alt-Ofen  burial-place. 

Here  reposes,  among  others,  J.  B.  Oppenheim — 
the  first  rabbi  of  the  community — who  was  buried 
in  1754;  and  the  inscription  upon  his  tombstone  des¬ 
ignates  him  as  “a  luminary  of  Judaism.”  He  was 
followed  in  office  by  Nathan  Gunsburger  of  Belgrade, 
who  was  also  buried  in  this  cemetery,  in  1781. 

During  the  official  life  of  these  first  two  rabbis,  the 
progress  of  the  community  of  Alt-Ofen  was  continu¬ 
ous,  owing  to  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  by  their  feudal  governors. 
All  these  rights  were  secured  by  formal  agreements, 
which  were  made — sometimes  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  sometimes  for  ten — with  the  baronial  house 
of  Zichy.  Upon  the  transfer  of  Alt-Ofen  back  to 
the  Crown,  these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
successive  kings  of  Hungary.  These  agreements 
secured  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Alt-Ofen  at 
that  time  an  aggregate  of  privileges  of  a  character 
that  scarcely  another  congregation  in  Hungary  en¬ 
joyed.  They  were  guaranteed  the  undisturbed  prac¬ 
tise  of  their  religion  under  the  protec- 
Under  the  tion  of  the  baronial  house ;  the  right  to 
Jurisdic-  decide,  as  a  court  of  first  instance,  in 
tion  of  the  disputes  between  Jevrs  and.  Jews,  and 
Crown,  even  between  Christians  and  Jews;  the 
liberty  to  buy  and  to  sell  the  large  man¬ 
sions  and  grounds  of  the  nobility  upon  securing  spe¬ 
cific  permission  in  each  case.  In  1774  there  were 
twelve  such  estates ;  and  in  1806  twenty-four.  These 
residences  were  exempt  from  the  billeting  of  troops 


and  the  compulsory  furnishing  of  post-horse  relays. 
But  new  settlers,  as  well  as  those  who  desired  to 
leave  the  city,  had  first  to  satisfy  all  congregational 
dues  before  they  were  entitled  to  the  baronial  pro¬ 
tection.  By  this  means  the  feudal  lord  secured  to 
the  community  a  source  of  revenue  that  at  times 
was  very  considerable.  In  some  cases  as  much  as 
1,500  florins  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  permanent 
residence. 

Marriage  was  permitted  without  hindrance  until 
1787,  after  -which  every  young  couple  had  to  pay  a 
“  Kremnitz-ducat  ”  to  the  count,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Schutz-Juden 
(Jews  under  protection).  On  their  own  premises  the 
Jews  might  dispense  beer,  brandy,  and  kosher  wine; 
they-  could  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  town  common ; 
might  dress  every  kind  of  meat  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house  that  they  owned ;  “  Sabbathposts  ”  (‘Erubin) 
might  be  set  up,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  they  might  follow  any  trade  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  shoemaking,  in  regard  to  which  the  royal 
government  in  1818  enforced  certain  limitations.  The 
amount  of  the  protective  tax  the  community  paid 
varied  from  1,350  to  1,800  florins  annually;  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  were  required  to  present  the  count  with 
200  florins  on  his  birthday  and  at  the  Christian  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  New -year,  Easter,  and  Martinmas  (Nov. 
11) .  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  community  to  raise 
these  relatively  large  sums,  because  their  own  indi¬ 
rect  revenues  were  very  considerable.  For  instance, 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  kosher  liquor  in  1807 
amounted,  for  wine  alone,  to  6,500  florins  (83,250), 
for  beer  and  brandy  210  florins  (8105),  irrespective 
of  150  firkins  (1,500  gallons)  of  un taxed  wine  for 
private  use. 

^  In  addition  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  they  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  not  less  im¬ 
portant.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  naturally  brought 
with  it  the  right  to  carry  their  verdicts  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  the  matter  was  of  a  police  or  relig¬ 
ious  nature,  they  could  incarcerate  the  condemned  in 
the  prison  which  was  in  the  synagogue  yard,  or  in¬ 
flict  blows  with  a  stick — a  maximum  of  twelve  blows 
being  fixed  by  the  government.  The  community  had 
the  care  of  funds  belonging  to  orphans,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  estates,  and  the  settlement  of  disputed  in¬ 
heritances.  The  community  thus  gradually  attained 
almost  to  the  power  of  a  political  body.  It  became 
interested  in  the  disposition  of  public  works,  as  for 
instance  the  laying  out  of  streets;  and,  indeed,  the 
baronial  authorities  consulted  in  such  matters  with 
the  Jewish  community  as  well  as  with  the  Christians. 

The  inner  organization  of  the  congregation  was  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  this  outward  aspect.  At 
its  head  was  a  judge,  called  “Judge  of  the  Jews,” 
who  was  elected  by  the  twenty-four  Councilors  of 
the  Community  upon  the  issuance  of  the  baronial 
permission,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  baronial  repre¬ 
sentative,  of  the  rabbi  and  of  two  men  learned  in  the 
Law.  Of  the  Councilors,  twelve  belonged  to  the 
Inner,  and  twelve  to  the  Outer  Council.  The  tax- 
receiver,  president  of  the  community, 
The  Inner  and  two  “  orphan -fathers  ”  were  also 
Organiza-  elected  by  the  whole  community.  Af- 
tion.  ter  their  election  they  proceeded  to  the 
s}rnagogue,  where  they  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  rabbi.  The  Inner  Council 
held  sessions  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  taking 
cognizance  only  of  the  more  petty  matters.  Deliber¬ 
ation  upon  questions  concerning  the  community  as 
a  whole  required  the  presence  of  the  Outer  Council 
as  well.  The  members  of  the  Inner  Council  drew  a 
small  salary  from  the  communal  treasury,  which  was 
withheld,  however,  for  unpunctuality.  According 
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to  a  decree  of  the  baronial  prefecture  in  1801,  ab¬ 
sence  from  three  sessions,  without  sufficient  reason, 
was  followed  by  arrest.  Civil  matters  were  decided 
by  the  judge  and  the  Inner  Council  without  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  bet  din — whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  religious  affairs  only — and  they  were  paid  after 
every  session,  the  rabbi  receiving  30  kreutzers,*  the 
members  or  “  dayyanim  ”  17  kreutzers  each.  The  writ¬ 
ten  transactions  of  the  community  were  in  charge  of  a 
notary,  who  was  required  to  know  both  German  and 
Hebrew,  but  the  minutes  had  to  be  kept  in  German. 
The  great  power  with  which  the  Jewish  judge  was 


Dr.  M.  Oesterreicher — who  was  the  first  Jew  to  be 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pest — the  Jewish 
hospital  was  established  and  placed  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Hebrali.  The  still-existing  “Bikkur 
Holim  Association,”  which  took  care  also  of  the 
young  with  a  view  to  the  inculcation  of  religion 
among  children,  was  established  in  that  period.  Sev¬ 
eral  private  synagogues,  in  addition  to  the  large  con¬ 
gregational  one,  afforded  ample  religious  facilities. 
The  synagogue  possessed  more  than  thirteen  scrolls 
of  the  Law  in  1?(»0,  as  is  apparent  from  the  appendix 
to  the  “Masoret”  of  Meir  Todros;  the  “Buda”  (the 


Synagogue  in  Alt-Ofen. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


thus  invested  gave  him  considerable  standing  in  the 
outer  world  as  well  as  in  the  community;  and  this, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  expressed  by  va¬ 
rious  insignia  of  office,  lie  carried  a  heavy  staff  em¬ 
bellished  with  an  enormous  silver  knob  as  a  sign  of 
his  rank,  and  in  the  street  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  liveried  footman. 

The  inner  development  of  the  community  kept 
pace  with  its  ever-growing  influence  and  standing, 
and  a  number  of  religious,  congrega- 
Institu-  tional.and  benevolent  institutions  were 
tions  organized  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Founded,  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  first 
was  certainly  the  Hebrali  Kaddislia, 
which  was  founded  in  1770  at  the  latest,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1780,  at  the  instance  of 

♦The  value  of  a  kreutzer  to-day  is  about  half  a  cent  (U.  S.)  or 
a  farthing  (Eng.). 


Hungarian  name  for  Ofen)  mentioned  there  is  most 
undoubtedly  Alt-Ofen,  because  at  this  time  there 
were  no  Jews  in  Ofen  proper. 

The  greatest  acquisition  was,  however,  the  Jewish 
public  school,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  edict 
of  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  opened  on  May  17, 1784. 
This  school  was  the  first  Jewish  public  school  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  Considerable  opposition  attended  its  founda¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  generally  feared  that  it  would  become 
a  nursery  of  irreligion  :  indeed,  so  great  was  the  fear 
of  disturbance  that  public  proclamation  was  made 
in  all  the  synagogues  by  order  of  the  prefect,  that, 
under  penalty  of  Hogging,  nobody  should  stand  at 
the  doors  or  windows  of  the  school  during  sessions. 
The  attendance  was  at  first  very  sparse,  so  that  en¬ 
deavors  were  diligently  made  to  close  up  the  oppos¬ 
ing  private  schools,  and  compel  their  pupils  to  attend 
the  congregational  one  regularly.  Slowly,  however. 
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the  new  institution  won  its  way,  and  when  in  due 
time  its  accommodations  became  too  small,  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  presented  the  community  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  house.  Doubtless  the  loyalty  and  piety  of  the 
first  teachers  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  increased 
esteem  which  the  institution  enjoyed;  its  fame  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
One  of  its  first,  teachers  was  called  to  the  public  school 
of  the  Brody  community,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the 
Pest  community,  Joseph  Bach,  was  a  teacher  here. 

From  1781-90,  the  community  was  without  a  rabbi. 
Nathan  Giinsburger  died  in  1781,  and  although  the 
prefect  urged  it  repeatedly,  the  community  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  no  agreement  as  to  a  successor.  Wolf  Bos- 
kovitz,  a  wealthy  man,  well  versed  in  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature  and  a  member  of  the  community,  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  fitness  for  the  post,  but  his 
own  family  worked  against  him.  Some  Galician 
linen -dealers  directed  the  attention  of  their  Alt-Ofen 
friends  to  Moses  Mi'inz,  born  in  Podolia,  and  living 
as  a  private  citizen  in  Brody  (Galicia). 
Moses  An  inquiry  of  Ezekiel  Landau,  the 
Miinz,  chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  elicited  an  an- 
Rabbi.  swer  which  not  onty  strengthened  the 
recommendation,  but  styled  Miinz  “a 
miracle  of  our  times”;  accordingly  in.  1790,  Moses 
Miinz,  then  forty  years  old,  became  chief  rabbi  of 
Alt-Ofen,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death  in  1S31. 
The  choice  of  the  congregation  was  a  most  fortunate 
one;  Miinz ’s  learning  carried  the  reputation  of  the 
congregation  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Hungary. 
Numerous  religious  questions  were  submitted  to  him 
by  congregations  in  all  parts  of  the  monarch}'. 

In  1799  a  number  of  remarkable  regulations  were 
enacted  by  the  Council  and  bet  din  of  Alt-Ofen, 
which  were  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  These  regulations  afford  an  insight  into 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  those  days.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  prohibition  (Issur)  was  proclaimed  in  all  syna¬ 
gogues  :  “It  is  rorUiclclen  to  give  or  receive  presents: 

(a)  to  or  from  newly  elected  officers  of 
Inner  Life  the  congregation  and  liebrah;  (b)  upon 
of  the  a  wedding  engagement;  (c)  before  or 
Commu-  after  a  wedding;  (cl)  upon  a  bar-miz- 
nity.  wall  (a  boy’s  religious  majority),  or 
upon  receipt  of  the  degree  of  Tiaber  ’ 
[associate]  or  ‘  morenu  ’  [rabbi] ;  ( e )  upon  taking  up 
residence  in  a  new  dwelling.”  The  following  were 
also  forbidden :  the  extravagant  “  third  ”  Sabbath- 
meal  before  and  after  a  wedding  (of  which  usually 
almost  the  whole  community  took  part) ;  the  banquet 
after  a  bride  took  her  ritual  bath,  and  dancing  by  the 
young  people  on  that  night;  the  extravagant  wed¬ 
ding-dinners,  in  which  uninvited  guests  participated; 
and  finally  the  procession  by  the  newly  married  pair 
— a  custom  imported  by  Suabian  Jews — free  pass¬ 
age  for  which  had  to  be  purchased  with  money.  The 
reason  for  these  prohibitions  was  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  display  which  led  many  to  the  verge  of  finan¬ 
cial  ruin.  Many  refused  to  accept  office" in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  or  to  perform  certain  religious  functions, 
because  of  the  very  considerable  monetary  outlays 
attendant  thereon,  outlays  which  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  into  a  species  of  almost  religious  duty.  Pos- 
sibl}r  also  the  continuous  influx  of  newcomers,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  poor,  had  some  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  curious  legislation. 

Parallel  with  these  regulations  of  the  community 
run  uaury  of  humane  and  patriotic  nature,  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When¬ 
ever  the  country  at  large  was  in  dire  need,  the  com¬ 
munity  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  the  national  troubles 
of  1800  they  took  up  a  collection  among  their  mem¬ 
bers,  heading  it  with  a  communal  contribution  of 


400  florins  (8200);  in  1810  they  gave  2,625  florins 
(81,312.50) — in  those  days  a  considerable  sum — to¬ 
ward  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Public  Museum ;  which  evidence  of  generosity 
Spirit.  induced  the  Palatine  Archduke  Joseph 
to  send  a  very  cordial  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  community.  In  1880  they  gave  150  florins  (875) 
to  the  vicar  Alt-Ofen  von  Pecsy,  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  at  Gran. 

In  1881,  Babbi  Moses  Miinz  died,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  of  mourning 
intriguing  for  the  vacant  post  began.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  congregation  elected  Hirseli  Heller, 
called  “Harif  ”  (sagacious  or  quick-witted),  who  had 
been  formerly  rabbi  in  Bony  had,  and  just  before  his 
call  to  Alt-Ofen  had  accepted  a  like  position  in 
ITngvar.  Heller  declined  at  first,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  outer  world,  and  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
threatening  letters  from  a  vigorous  reform  party 
which  existed  in  the  Alt-Ofen  congregation.  In 
addition,  the  ITngvar  congregation  declined  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  his  engagement  with  them  until  he 
had  served  them  long  enough  to  defray  the  expense 
they,  had  been  put  to.  Only  when  the  Alt-Ofen 
congregation  paid  2,500  florins  in  compensation  to 
that  of  ITngvar,  and  Heller  had  been  convinced  that 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  members  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  his  favor,  would  he  enter  upon  the 
position  in  Alt-Ofen  (April,  1834),  where  he,  how¬ 
ever,  died,  six  months  later,  on  October  27th.  After 
Heller’s  death  the  rabbinate  remained  vacant  for 
twenty-seven  years;  all  religious  matters  were, 
during  that  period,  attended  to  by  the  dayyanim, 
among  whom,  as  among  their  predecessors,  there 
were- many  who  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  for  Jew¬ 
ish  scholarship ;  for  instance,  Ellianan  Day y an,  P.  L. 
Freudinger,  Jacob  Neuschlossof  Wetsch,  I.  II.  Oes- 
terreicher,  M.  I.  Oesterreicher,  his  son 

Jewish.  anti  successor,  and  liis  sou  again.  3?.  T, 

Scholar-  Oesterreicher,  who  died  in  1899.  There 
ship.  were  numerous  scholars  among  the  lay 
members  of  the  community,  who  main¬ 
tained  tlieir  own  schools,  some  of  which  attracted 
many  Talmud  students.  Prominent  among  these 
scholars  were  L.  L.  Lowenthal,  L.  H.  Schlesinger, 
and  M.  L.  Boscovitz.  There  were  other  scholars,  as 
F.  Goldberger,  I.  Totis,  and  J.  Beuss,  who  had  syna- 
goguesin  their  own  homes,  in  which  stipendiary  Tal¬ 
mud  scholars  studied,  and  for  their  maintenance  rich 
legacies  were  provided. 

Closely  following  the  death  of  Heller,  several 
causes  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  Alt-Ofen.  Pest  came  rapidly  into 
prominence,  and  since  the  feudal  sj^stem  of  “pro¬ 
tective  agreements”  fell  into  disuse,  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  residents  of  Alt-Ofen  moved  to  Pest, 
leaving  the  poorer  and  straitened  contingent  behind 
to  manage  communal  affairs.  As  a  result,  some 
33,000  florins  (816,500)  of  the  legacy-funds  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  current  communal  expenses,  thereby  en¬ 
dangering  the  maintenance  of  many  testamentary 
obligations.  Another  disintegrating  influence  was 
exercised  by  the  growth  of  the  many  private  syna¬ 
gogues,  splitting  up  the  community  into  many  small 
congregations,  and  leading  in  1851  to  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  between  them  and  the  official  congregation, 
which  continued  till  1889,  when  the  lastT  of  these 
small  synagogues  was  definitively  closed  up.  The 
political  affairs  of  the  country  contributed  much  in 
those  days  to  the  decline  of  the  community.  Its 
patriotic  stand  in  the  fight  for  freedom  in  1848 
brought  it  almost  to  the  verge  of  financial  ruin.  It 
donated  of  its  own  accord  a  large  portion  of  the 
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svnagogal  silver  paraphernalia  to  the  Hungarian 
government  for  coinage  into  money.  Inasmuch 
:iS  its  young  men  had  been  found  bravely  lighting  in 
the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  country,  General 


munity  labored  until  at  last,  in  1889,  the  king  ( Francis 
Joseph)  was  pleased,  on  the  proposition  of  the*  min¬ 
ister  of  public  worship,  Count  Csaky,  and  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the' chief  rabbi,  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  to 


•u  . 

Art  ia.  t| 


t/t** 


JKWS  OF  ALTONA  (see  NEXT  PAGE)  BY  KING  CHRISTIAN  OF  DENMARK 


PREA MULE 


yjv} 


Signature  and  Seal  of  the  Charter. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Haynau,  “  the  hangman  of  the  Hungarian  nation,” 
laid  a  war-contribution  upon  it  of  14,270  florins 
(87,135)  and  of  50  horses  with  complete  equipment 
for  the  same:  a  burden  imposed  upon  no  other  con¬ 
gregation  in  Hungary.  Under  this  load  the  com- 


remit  the  payment  of  the  balance,  amounting  to 
1 ,328  florins  ($664). 

The  reawakening  of  the  Hungarian  nation  after 
1860  injected  new  vigor  into  the  community,  which 
began  to  recover  from  the  saddened  circumstances 
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of  the  previous  decades.  The  first  promising  sign 
was  the  reappointment  to  the  vacant  rabbinate,  of 
the  young  Marcus  Hirsch,  of  Tisza-Bo,  who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  profound  Talmudic  scholarship  possessed 
wide  secular  knowledge,  acquired  at  the  university 
of  Prague.  Soon  thereafter  the  management  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  community  was  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Michael  Stern  and  Samuel  Ehrlich: 
two  men  of  noble  character  and  enthusiastic  love  for 
Judaism.  They  restored  matters  to  something  like 
order,  and  to  their  experienced  administration  it  was 
owing  that  the  sums  which  had  been  diverted  from 
the  legacy-fund  were  soon  replaced.  At  this  time 
(1863-65),  too,  the  first  Hungarian  Jews  were  raised 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  (S.  W.  Schossberger  as 
“he  Tornya”  and  Samuel  F.  Goldberger  as  “De 
Buda”);  these  were  descended  from  Alt-Ofen  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  1880,  Dr.  Hirsch  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague,  and  left  Alt-Ofen,  which  remained  without 
a  rabbi  another  seven  years  till  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  of 
Szigetvar,  became  his  successor.  After  his  death  in 
1896,  Dr.  Elias  Adler  became  rabbi. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  It  possesses 
The  Pres-  a  synagogue  of  classic  architecture, 
ent  Com-  built  in  1820 ;  owns  thirty-eight  Torah- 
munity.  rolls,  silver  synagogal  paraphernalia 
weighing  23,000  grams;  curtains  for 
the  Ark — some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  the 
gold-embroiderer’s  art  —  all  of  which  represent  a 
value  of  20,000  florins  (88,000).  In  its  legacy-fund 
are  nearly  100,000  florins  (840,000),  the  income  from 
which  is  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes.  It  lias 
eighteen  charitable  societies,  which  are  a  veritable 
blessing  for  the  numerous  poor  of  the  congregation. 
There  are  810  families  on  its  register,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  artisans,  the  majority  of  them  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  calico-print  works  of  Samuel  F.  Gold¬ 
berger  &  Sons,  founded  in  1780.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  calico-factory  is  that  of  Gerson  Spitzer,  whose 
products  find  extensive  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
it  Avas  founded  in  1826.  Other  contributors  to  Hun¬ 
garian  industries  are  Wilhelm  von  Leipziger,  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Iron  CroAvn,  Avho  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  securing  the  distillery  laAv  of  1889,  A\diick 
contributed  so  much  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Hun¬ 
garian  finances. 

Bibliography  :  Kolin,  Heher  KutfOlc  (Hebrew  sources),  1884 ; 
idem,  Magyar  ZsidotOrt.  (History  of  the  Hungarian  Jews), 
1884;  Low,  Naohgelassene  Schrif ten,  ii. ;  Magyar  Zsido 
Szcmle ,  1891 ;  Iteich,  Bet-El ,  iii.;  also  synagogal  and  national 
archives.  j  -g- 


ALTONA  :  City  and  port,  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
adjoining  Hamburg,  in  Holstein,  which  Avas  for¬ 
merly  a  Danish  duchy,  but  is  now  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Sleswick-Hol stein,  Prussia.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  .community  of  this  city  was  founded,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  counts  of  Schaumburg,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  se\'enteenth  century.  The  earliest 
tombstone  in  the  old  cemetery  bears  the  date  1621. 
On  August  1,  1641,  the  community  receded  its 
charter  from  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  (see 
page  preceding);  and  in  1671  it  united  with  the 
congregation  of  Hamburg— then  unimportant— and 
afterward,  with  that  of  Wandsbeck,  making  one 
congregation  knoAArn  as  the  Three  Communities 
V"nX  (K  Altona,  n  Hamburg,  1  Wandsbeck).  Their 
joint  chief  rabbi  had  his  seat  at  Altona;  and  he  ex¬ 
ercised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  German-Jewish 
population  of  those  communities  as  Avell  as  over 
that,  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  These  conditions 
continued  until  1811,  when,  under  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation,  Hamburg  Avas  ordered  to  form  a  Jewish 
community  by  itself.  The  union  was  dissolved;  and 


the  Altona  community  has  since  then  been  officially 
known  as  Hochdeutsche  Israeliten-Gemeinde  zu  Al¬ 
tona  ( High-German  Jewish  Community  of  Altona). 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until 
1885,  there  existed  also  a  Portuguese- JeAvish  com¬ 
munity,  known  as  Bet  Jacob  ha-Katan,  and  later  as 
Newell  Shalom,  Avliich  was,  however,  but  a  branch 
of  the  Portuguese  congregation  of  Hamburg. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Altona  were  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  settlement  of  JeAvs,  on  Avhom  Kiim 
Christian  IV.  bestowed  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  shipbuilding.  The  Hamburg  Jews,  Avho  had  no 
such  privilege,  turned  their  activities  to  Altona;  and 
the  growth  of  the  Altona  Avhaie-fisliery  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Avas  due  largely  to  their  efforts. 

The  Three  Communities  had  the  folloAving  chief 
rabbis:  Solomon  Mirels  of  Neumark,  1678-1706; 
Zebi  Ashkenazi  (Hakam  Zebi),  and  Moses  ben  Suss  ’ 
kind  of  Rotlienburg  (died  1712) ;  Ezekiel  Katzenel- 
lenbogen,  knoAvn  by  his  responsa  “  Keneset  Yisrael,  ” 
1712-49;  Jonathan  Eibensclitttz,  born  1690,  formerly 
rabbi  at  Prague  and  Metz,  Avell  knoAvn  for  his  keen  in¬ 
tellect  and  Amstknowledge,  author  of  “  Kreti  u-Pleti,  ” 
“Urim  Ave-Tummim,  ”  and  other  works  (died  1764); 
Jacob  Emden  (1745),  Avho  had  for  a  short  time  been 
rabbi  of  Emden,  but  who  afterward  lived  privately 
in  Altona :  it  was  he  who  accused  R.  Jonathan  of 
being  a  secret  folloAver  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  various  pamphlets ;  Isaac  Horowitz 
1767 ;  David  ben  Loeb,Berlin(diedl771) ;  and  Raphael 
lia-Kolien  (grandfather  of  Gabriel  Riesser),  1776-99, 
Avho  was  particularly  learned  in  JeAvish  civil  law,* 
and  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  a  conflict  with 
the  Danish  government,  Avhich  disputed  his  right  of 
excommunication.  Raphael  intended  to  go  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  Avas  prevented  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He 
[  died  in  1803.  His  successors  were  Hayyim  Zebi 
I  Berlin  (1799-1802),  and  Zebi  Hirsch  Zamosz  (1803-7),’ 
author  of  “  Tiferet  Zebi.  ” 

Among  the  chief  rabbis  who  held  office  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  Avere :  Aldba  Wertheimer, 
(1815-35);  Jacob  Ettlinger  (1835— 71),A\rko,  by  his  ha- 
lakic  writings  and  his  activity  as  a  teacher,  greatly 
promoted  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  upheld  the 
rabbinical  reputation  of  Altona;  Dr.  Loeb (1873-92), 
a  scholar  and  eloquent  preacher;  and,  finally,  Dr.  m! 
Lerner,  avIio  AAfas  elected  in  1894.  Besides  the  chief 
rabbi  there  were  tAvo  rabbinical  assistants  (dayyanim, 
Avliose  special  function  it  aa^s  to  render  ritual  decis¬ 
ions),  Jacob  Cohen  and  Elijah  Munk  (died  1899).  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  rabbi  are  several 
communities  of  Holstein :  Kiel,  Rendsburg,  and  Fried- 
riclistadt.;  also  the  neighboring  community,  Wands¬ 
beck,  Avhich,  however,  lias  its  oavu  rabbi. 

The  community  of  Altona  possesses  a  synagogue, 
erected  after  the  fire  of  1713;  a  lecture-hall,  founded 
by  Hakam  Zebi ;  an  orphan  asylum ;  a  home  for  the 
aged ;  a  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  J eAvish  knoAvledge.  The  present 
cemetery  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Balirenfeld. 

In  Altona  itself  there  are,  side  by  side,  the  old  Ger¬ 
man- JeAvish  cemetery,  in  Avhich  Chief  Rabbi  Ett- 
linger  Avas  the  last  person  interred,  and  the  very 
interesting  cemetery  of  the  Portuguese  JeAvs  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Avhich  Avas  purchased  in  1611  and  closed  in  1871 
(see  illustration). 

The  JeAvish  population  in  1900  numbered  about 
2,000,  in  a  total  of  150,000;  whereas  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  Danish  rule,  in  1867,  it  numbered  2,350, 
in  a  total  population  of  50,000. 

/•  d.  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn  in  Deutschland, 
1,281,  ii.  $3  .ctscQ.,  282;.  Baascii,  Beitritge  zur  Geschichte  des 
Deutschen  Sceschiffbaucs,  p.  30,  Hamburg,  1899. 
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ALTRUISM  :  A  term  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
t(r  hie  (“this  other”);  dative,  alteri  huic,  con- 
ict(*d  to  alter  vie.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
(  ,  mite  (1798-1857),  to  designate  conduct  impelled  by 
motives  utterly  unselfish  and  inspired  by  the  sole  de- 


Buddhism  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  egoistic 
and  altruistic.  Self-obliteration  in  this  life  assures 
self-realization  in  the  other.  Self-realization  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  Buddhism,  the  mother  of  all  evil, 
self -obliteration  is  the  road  to  permanent  happiness. 


PORTUGUESE  CEMETERY  OF  ALTONA. 
(From  a  photograph.) 


sire  to  bring  about  the  happiness  of  another  without  j 
regard  to,  or  even  at  the  expense  of,  one’s  own.  As 
such  it  is  opposed  to  egoism.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
there  is  no  equivalent  of  it  in  ancient  or  modern  He¬ 
brew.  The  very  idea  which  it  connotes,  exaggerated 
self obliteration,  is  not  indigenous  to  Judaism.  An 
analysis  of  the  basic  idea  of  Jewish  ethics  will  reveal 
the  reason  why.  Both  Altruism  and  its  contrary,  ego¬ 
ism,  belong  to  etliical  systems  founded  on  the  concept 
of  happiness  as  the  ultimate  motive  of  conduct  and  t  he 
summit m  bonum.  According  as  the  happiness  ot  the 
individual  self  or  that  of  the  individual  other  or  others 
is  projected  into  dominant  importance,  hedonistic 
{i.e.y  happiness)  ethics  becomes  either  egoistic  or 
altruistic.  And  even  those  systems,  largely  theolog¬ 
ical,  that  seemingly  have  harmonized  Altruism  with 
egoism  have  done  this  by  accentuating  that  self-hap¬ 
piness  will  only  be  attained  through  conduct  leading 
to  the  increase  or  the  establishment  of  the  happiness 
of  another. 

In  this  sense  both  the  ethics  of  Christianity  and 


Buddhistic  as  well  as  Christian  Altruism  are  thus 
founded  on  other- worldliness,  which 
Ethics  of  in  the  Christian  scheme  flowers  in  the 
Christian-  assurance  of  personal  felicity  in  a 
ity  and  higher  state,  whereas  in  that  of  Bud- 
Buddhism.  dhism  it  promises  release  from  all  evil 
of  self-existence  in  the  blissful  and 
happy  Nirvana. 

The  non-theological  systems  of  ethics,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  failed  to  establish  a  higher  har¬ 
mony  between  egoism  and  Altruism.  In  the  more 
recent  writings  on  evolutionary  ethics — the  school 
of  Herbert  Spencer — the  endeavor  is  made.  Upon 
psychological  grounds  it  is  maintained  that  every 
altruistic  act  is,  if  not  in  its  motives,  always  in  its 
effects  egoistic.  Maternal  love,  for  example,  leads  to 
the  happiness  of  the  mother  through  her  own  self- 
sacrifice.  The  pre-Spencerian  (hedonistic)  schools 
have  posited  either  self  or  the  other  as  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  moral  conduct.  Comte  virtually  reverted 
to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  English  moralists 


Altruism 

Altsckul 
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of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  sympathies  rooted  in  human 
nature  are  the  mainsprings  of  morality  (Cumber¬ 
land,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Butler,  Paley,  Adam 
Smith).  Modern  Altruism  is  a  reaction  against  the 
exaggerated  egoism  of  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
Re  volution,  leading  to  the  exaltation  of  such  figments 
and  abstractions  as  the  economic  man — a  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  upon  one  sole  motive  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other ;  viz. ,  unmitigated  or  even  enlightened  self¬ 
ishness.  Modern  liberalism  in  politics,  religion,  and 
economics  having  taken  its  cue  from  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopedists,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  pendulum  of  thought  should 
swing  back  to  the  opposite  pole  and  posit  as  the  secret 
of  all  true  life  an  equally  excessive  love  for  the  fellow, 
in  which  the  self  of  man  failed  to  receive  its  legiti¬ 
mate  due.  This  one-sided  emphasis  upon  altruistic 
conduct  in  turn  evoked  the  counter-revolution  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  selfish,  desocialized 
inan,  the  “  overman  ”  of  Nietzsche’s  doctrine,  as  before 
him  Max  Stirner  had  developed  the  theory  of  the 
selfish  man’s  supremacy  and  autocracy. 

This  fatal  antithesis  beween  self  and  others  is 
avoided  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  The  fundamental 
motive  of  the  moral  life  is,  according  to  Judaism, 
not  the  quest  for  happiness.  Morality  is  summed  up 
in  service.  The  purpose  of  human  life  is  service  now 
and  here.  In  the  creation  narrative  man  is  destined 
to  be  ruler  over  every  being  and  thing 
Morality  created.  In  this  purpose  all  that  live 
Summed  up  and  breathe  in  the  wide  sweep  of 
in  Service,  human  fellowship  have  a  part.  None 
can  be  spared.  He  who  should  efface 
himself  would  commit  as  grievous  a  breach  of  the 
covenant  as  he  who  should  crush  another.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  service  which  is  upon  us  is  contingent  upon 
the  strength,  talent,  possession,  and  power  which 
.have  come  to  us.  The  ethical  ambition  on  this  basis 
runs  to  the  desire  for  increase  of  strength,  knowledge, 
possession,  and  power.  Weakness  is  not  a  virtue. 
The  stronger  the  man  the  better  able  he  is  to  render 
service.  Therefore,  the  appeal  of  Judaism  is  that 
each  shall  become  a  self  and  strive  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  self.  Self- 
realization  is  the  realization  of  a  part  of  the  service 
placed  upon  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  flowing 
from  the  same  concept  of  service,  what  is  ours  is  ours 
only  as  a  means  to  enlarge  the  common  life.  We 
are  stewards  of  our  talents  and  property,  trustees 
thereof  in  the  service  of  all.  As  the  weakness  of  one 
diminishes  the  sum  of  service  rendered,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  strong  to  look  after  the  weak;  to  help 
them  to  strength,  in  order  thus  to  increase  the  sum 
total  of  strength  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

In  this  way  J udaism  overcomes  the  opposition  of 
egoism  to  Altruism  and  finds  the  higher  synthesis  on 
the  basis  of  the  community  of  service.  Self-asser¬ 
tion  flowers  into  the  sympathy  and  help  extended 
to  others  struggling  for  fuller  self-realization.  In 
the  Jewish  view  of  life  as  a  service  both  ego  and  alter 
find  their  higher  harmony.  Hillel’s  maxim,  “If  I 
am  not  for  myself,  who  will'  be?  If  I  am  only  for 
myself,  what  am  I  ?  If  not  now,  when  then  ?  ”  epito¬ 
mizes  this  concordance  of  self  and  the  others.  Ego¬ 
ism  is  limited  to  its  legitimate  field,  that  developing 
every  man  into  as  strong  a  self  as  is  possible  with  a 
view  to  more  perfect  service ;  and  even  so  is  Altru¬ 
ism  saved  from  exaggeration.  Self-effacement  is 
contrary  to  the  moral  law  of  life.  The  highest  aim 
in  the  economy  of  society  and  of  creation  is  self- 
assertion  in  the  service  of  all.  Not  egoism  which 
feeds  self  at  the  expense  of  others,  nor  Altruism 
which  effaces  self  while  thinking  of  others,  but  mu¬ 


tualism  as  implied  in  the  words,  “  Love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself,”  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Jewish 
ethics.  E.  G.  II. 

ALTSCHUL,  ALTSCHULER,  ALTSCHUE- 
LER,  or  ALSCHULER  :  Various  forms  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  name  borne  by  Ashkenazic  Jews  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Though  each  of  these  forms  now  represents 
groups  that  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  that 
apparently,  are  not  interconnected  by  ties  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  they  all  seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin 
and  to  have  been  used  and  given  without  discrimi- 
nation.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  the  name 
at  the  outset  was  applied  to  more  than  one  family. 
All  records  prove  that  the  original  seat  of  this  fam¬ 
ily  was  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia;  and  the 
transcription  of  the  name  in  twro  separate  words, 
bw  or  or  the  abbreviation  of  the 

same,  jy  'N — which  latter  has  often  been  misunder¬ 
stood  (see  Nos.  19,  27,  below") — clearty  indicates  its 
etymology.  It  is  derived  from  the  Alt’-Scliul’  or 
Old  Synagogue,  which  still  exists  at  Prague,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Altneuscliul ;  and  the 
first  Altscliuls,  or  Altschulers,  were  either  prominent 
attendants  at  or  patrons  of  this  place  of  worship  (see 
Names). 

The  name  Altschul  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
borne  by  a  descendant  of  Provencal  refugees  who 
had  settled  in  Prague  about  1302.  Prague,  besides 
being  the  place  of  origin,  vms  also  the  chief  seat  for 
several  centuries  of  the  Altschul  or  Altschuler  fam¬ 
ily.  But  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city,  in  1542,  many  of  the  Altscliuls  who  found  an 
asylum  in  other  countries  did  not  return ;  and  so,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  on,  w"e  find  them  prominent  in 
what  is  now"  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Russia 
proper  (see  Nos.  9,  23,  30),  and  in  Italy  (see  No.  28). 

Later,  members  of  the  family  dispersed  still  fur¬ 
ther  (see  Nos.  3,  4,  12,  25,  29) ;  and  to-day  the  name 
is  borne  by  numerous  families  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Russia  (where  it  is  claimed  that 
the  writer  Moses  Rivkes  and  even  the  Gaon  of  Wilna 
are  Altscliuls),  England,  and  America.  In  the 
United  States  several  Altschulers  have  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction,  notably  the  Hon.  Samuel  Altschuler,  can¬ 
didate  for  the  governorship  of  Illinois',  and  Alschue- 
ler,  the  violoncellist. 

Reliable  records  from  which  to  prepare  a  com¬ 
plete  genealogical  tree  are  lacking.  The  three  charts 
given  below"  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  established 
with  an}"  degree  of  certainty.  For  the  reason  just 
stated,  some  members’  names  appear  in  the  following 
biographical  notices  that  are  not  in  the  charts,  and 
vice  versa.  Because  it  occurs  most  frequently  the 
form  of  “  Altschul  ”  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  three  tables,  as  wmll  as  in  the  list  of  individual 
members;  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  other  forms 
of  the  names  also  occur. 

(Provencal  refugee,  1302?) 

(2)  Abraham  Eberle  (c.  1490) 

(17)  Moses  (c.  1542) 

(15)  Jacob  (died  1596) 

Eleazar  Perles 
I 

Abraham  Enoch  Perles 
I 


(16)  Judah  Aaron  Moses  (8)  Eleazar  Perles 

(e.  1610)  (c.  1635) 

(13)  Isaac  (died  1676) 

(3)  Abraham  (e.  1680) 
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Altschul 


Hezekiah  Ezekiel  Hazzan 
I 

Selig 

Eleazar  Hanok  (c.  1700) 


(7)  David  Perles 
(died  1733) 


II.  B. 


(;?0)  Moses  Meir  Perles 
’  (died  about  1739) 

{ i )  Aaron  (died  1739) 

1 .  Aaron  ben  Moses  Meir  Perles  Altschul : 

Died  iu  1739.  He  was  tlie  author  of  “Teharat  Aha¬ 
ron  ”  (The  Purity  of  Aaron),  a  commentary  on  Isaac 
hen  Abba’s  “Seder  ha-Nikkur”;  making  numerous 
additions  to  the  text,  and  glossing  many  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  in  Judseo-German.  The  work  was  published  at 
Offenbach  in  1725  (some  allege  that  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1721  also) ;  and  a  manuscript  copy  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl. 
Ilebr.  MSS.”  Ho.  792). 

2.  Abraham  Eberle  Altschul:  So  far  as 

known,  the  earliest  bearer  of  the  name  of  Altschul. 
He  lived  in  Prague  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

century.  _  _  .  .  , 

3.  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Perles  Altschul: 

Printer  and  publisher  at  Amsterdam  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father 
also  was  a  publisher  and  printer.  In  1678  Abraham 
produced  a  prayer-book  for  the  Sabbath,  and  in  1685 
reedited  the  “  Grammatical  Table  ”  of  Joseph  Shalit. 
I-Ie  is  also  the  author  of  a  cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  as  yet  unpublished  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  704,  1526,  2827).  . 

4.  Abraham  ben  Jacob  Altschul,  of  Leipa, 
Bohemia :  Printer  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1697 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2817). 

5 .  Ascher  Anschel  ben  Naphtali  Herzel  Alt¬ 
schul  :  Printer  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1603 
lie  was  at  Prossnitz ;  in  1604,  at  Prague  with  the  sons 
of  Moses  Schedel;  and  from  that  year  down  to  1623 
with  various  other  Jewish  publishers,  notably  the 
Prague  firms  of  Haj^yim  Cohen,  Moses  Cohen,  Katz, 
and  Lemberger  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col. 
2840). 

6 .  David  ben  Aryeh  Doeb  Altschul:  A  learned 
member  of  the  community  of  Prague ;  lived  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  collected 
notes  for  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  his  son 
Jeliiel  Hillel  (Ho.  28)  completed  and  edited. 

7.  David  ben  Eleazer  Hanok  Perles  Alt¬ 
schul  :  Cantor  at  the  Pinkas  synagogue  in  Prague; 
died  in  1733.  On  the  death  of  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
(Mav  5,  1705),  he  composed  an  elegy  in  Judaeo-Ger- 
man,  which  he  called  “  Ebel  Kabed  ”  Crievous 
Mourning  (Steinschneider, “  Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  550,  884; 
“Serapeum,”  ix.  315,  344;  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii. 
1320). 

8.  Eleazar  b.  Abraham  Hanok  Perles  Alt¬ 
schul  :  Editor  and  author;  died  in  Prague  between 
1632  and  1638.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  works, 
to  most  of  which  he  added  remarks,  glosses,  or  com¬ 
ments  of  his  own.  In  the  epitaph  written  for  him 
by  his  son  Isaac  (No.  13)  he  is  quoted  as  the  author 
of  several  works;  but  these  are  no  longer  extant. 
The  only  one  that  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  him 
in  its  entirety  is  the  “Dikduke  Yizhak,”  a  gram¬ 
matical  work ;  but  it  has  been  claimed  that  even  for 
this  book  the  notes  had  been  previously  collected  by 
Ms  father-in-law,  Isaac  b.  Jekuthiel  (Kohen)  Kuskes, 
and  that  the  name  was  not  given  to  the  w ork  merely 
in  honor  of  the  latter.  The  “Dikduke  Yizhak”  is 
still  unpublished  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  ” 
No.  1497). 


The  following  works  were  edited  by  Eleazar:  (1) 

“  Keneh  Hokmah”  (Acquire  Wisdom),  or  “Keneh 
Binali  ”  (Acquire  Understanding).  This  book,  which 
is  really  part  of  the  “  Sefer  ha-Kanali,”  and  which  the 
editor,  in  the  preface,  claims  to  have  copied  from  a 
parchment  manuscript  “several  hundred  years  old,” 
found  by  his  father  in  a  loft,  is  mainly  a  cabalis¬ 
tic  exposition  of  the  “Keriat  Shema‘,”  as  well  as  of 
the  divine  name  of  seventy-two  “letters  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion,”  etc.  (Prague,  1609-11).  The  Zohar  and  other 
cabalistic  sources  have  manifestly  had  an  influence 
on  this  work  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  637 ; 

“  Literaturblatt,  ”  xi.  761).  (2)  “  Zebah  Todah”  (Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Thanksgiving),  containing  the  “Prayer5  of 
Solomon  Luria,  the  “  Thirteen  Prostrations  ”  of  Abig- 
dor  Kara,  and  the  “  Supplication  ”  of  Ishmael  ben 
Elisha,  published  at  Prague  in  1615  (Wolf,  “Bibl. 
Hebr.”  vol.  iii.).  (3)  “Yamshel  Shelomoh,”  Solo¬ 
mon  Luria’s  commentary  on  the  treatise  “  Baba  Ka¬ 
ma”  (Prague,  1616).  (4)  “  Tikkun  Mozab  Shabbat,”  a 
prayer-book  for  Sabbath  night.  A  cabalistic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath -night  service  is  added,  to  the  text ; 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  German 
adaptation  of  some  of  the  prayers.  The  work  was 
first  published  by  Eleazar’s  son  Isaac  (No.  13)  at 
Amsterdam  in  1655 ;  and  with  it  is  included  the  epi¬ 
taph  composed  by  Isaac  for  his  father,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  (Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  474).  ,  ,  __  _  . 

9.  Eliakim  (Gottschalk,  Goetzel)  ben  (Zeeb) 

Wolf  Altschul  Brodsky :  Preacher  and  dayyan 
in  Kussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  wrote  “Shehif  ‘Ez  ”  (The  Thin  Board;  see  Ezek. 
xli.  16,  where  shehif  ‘ez  is  translated  “wood”),  a 
supercommentary  on  Bashi ;  and  “  Erez  Hemdah 55 
(The  Coveted  Land),  on  the  division  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua.  These  two  works,  together  with  an  edition 
of  the  “Zebed  Tob  ”by  his  father  (Zeeb)  Wolf  Alt¬ 
schul,  were  published  in  one  volume  in  Warsaw,  1814 
(Furst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  43;  Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefa- 
rim,”p.  151).  H.  B.— W.  M. 

10.  Emil  Altschul:  Austrian  physician;  born 
at  Prague,  Bohemia,  April  8,  1812;  died  there  .1865. 
The  son  of  a  rabbi,  he  was  intended  for  a  rabbinical 
career,  and  therefore  studied  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages.  But  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study 
of  medicine  induced  him  to  attend  the  University  of 
Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1832.  In  Boskowitz,  Moravia,  where  he  practised, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  physician  who  called 
his  attention  to  the  high  value  of  homeopathy,  and 
from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  this  new  school 
of  medicine.  In  1848  he  became  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
wrote:  “ Vollstandiges  Rezepten-Buch  der  Prakti- 
schen  Augenheilkunde  ” ;  “  Taschenworterbuch  der 
Praktischen  Arzneimittellelire  f  tir  Auslibende  An  gen- 
iirzte  ”  (1836);  “Miscellen  aus  dem  Gesammten  Ge- 
biete  der  Medicin”  (1838);  “  Der  Homoopathische 
Zahnarzt  ”  (1841);  “  Kritisclies  Sendschreiben  uber 
das  Bisherige  Yerfahren  mit  den  Sterbenden”  (1846; 
this  pamphlet,  on  the  prevailing  treatment  of  the 
dying,  made  a  great  stir  among  Jews);  and  “Lehr- 
bucli  der  Pliysiologisclien  Pliarmakodynamik 5 

Altschul  founded  and  published,  in  1853,  the  first 
homeopathic  magazine  in  Austria,  under  the  title 
“Monatsschrift.  fur  Theoretische  und  Praktische 
Ilomoopathie.” 


Bibliography  :  Bermann,  Oesterreichisches  Biographisches 
Lexikoih  vol.  i. ;  A.  Schmiedl,  Blatter  fttr  Literatur,  18b, 
p.  400 ;  Wurzbacb,  Biographisches  Lexikon  der  Oesterreich- 
isch-Ungarischen  Monarchic ,  s.  v.  g 
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11.  Hanok  ben  Moses  Altschul:  Learned 
member  of  tlie  Jewish  community  of  Prague;  born 
in  1564;  died  in  1633.  For  thirty  years  he  served 
as  synagogue  messenger  and  communal  notary  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
much-debated  will  of  Mordecai  Meisel.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  1623,  Hanok  narrowly  escaped  an  igno¬ 
minious  death.  Some  ta-pestry  had  been  stolen  from 
the  palace  of  Count  Charles  of  Lichtenstein ;  and  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  “  Stadtliaupt  ”  (city 
mayor),  Albrecht  von  Waldstein,  seemed  to  incrim¬ 
inate  Hanok,  as  well  as  two  Jews  who  had  bought 
the  stolen  goods.  The  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  but,  fortunately,  facts  exonerating  Hanok 
were  discovered  and  he  was  liberated. 

12.  Hayyim  ben  Mordecai  (Gumpel)  Alt¬ 
schul :  Employed  with  his  brother  Raphael  (No. 
25)  as  a  printer,  probably  at  Amsterdam,  from  1691 
to  1732  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  2849, 
3023). 

13.  Isaac  ben  Eleazar  Perles  Altschul :  Au¬ 
thor;  died  in  1676.  He  seems  to  have  settled  in 
Amsterdam  about  1650 ;  for  he  published  in  that  city 
the  “Tikkun  MozaO  Sliabbat”  of  his  father,  Elea¬ 
zar  Perles  Altschul  (No.  8),  and  another  Sabbath 
prayer-book,  that  contained  a  Judteo-German  ver¬ 
sion  of  many  of  the  prayers.  To  Isaac  is  also  ascribed 
the  editing  of  two  cabalistic  works:  “Siah  Yizhak  ” 
(The  Meditation  of  Isaac),  a  collection  of  prayers 
and  “  Wayizra*  Yizhak  ”  (And  Isaac  Sowed),  a  key 
to  the  Zohar  (Steinschneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl,  ”  cols.  474, 
503,  1147,  and  in  “  Serapeum,  ”  x.  32). 

14.  Israel  ben  Solomon  Altschul :  Printer  at 
Prague  from  1613  to  1620  (Steinschneider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  377,  2913). 

15.  Jacob  Altschul:  Son  of  Moses  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  (Eberle),  No.  16;  died  in  1596. 

16.  Judah  Aaron  Moses  ben  Abraham 
Hanok  Altschul:  Rabbi  at  Kromau,  Moravia, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  ethical  work  known  by  the 
title  of  “ Wayelial  Mosheh”  (And  Moses  Prayed; 
compare  Ex.  xxxii.  11).  This,  however,  is  really  the 
name  of  only  the  first  part  of  the  work;  that  of  the 
second  being  “  Torat  ha-Asham  ”  (Precepts  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Sin-offering).  The  “ Wayelial  Mosheh”  is 
a  cabalistic  ascetic  treatise  on  devotion;  while  the 
“  Torat  ha-Asham  ”  enumerates  the  various  modes  of 
penance  for  each  transgression  of  the  Jewish  laws 
(Prague,  1613;  Frankfort-on -the-Oder,  1691;  incor¬ 
porated  also  in  an  edition  of  the  daily  prayer-book, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1881-82).  Three  other  works 
—notably  his  “  Bahure  Hemed  ”  (Desirable  Young 
Men,  Ezek.  xxiii.  6),  a  commentary  on  Kimhi’s  “Mik- 
lol,”  and  an  independent  work  on  ritual  and  dogma 
—are  still  unpublished  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
cols.  331, 1291 ;  Benjacob,“  Ozar  lia-Sefarim,”  p.  148). 

17.  Moses  ben  Abraham  (Eberle)  Altschul : 
Son  of  No.  2;  lived  at  Prague  up  to  1542.  In  that 
year,  when  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  town,  he 
sought  refuge  in  Cracow,  and  there  became  parncts 
(president)  of  the  Bohemian  congregation,  which  had 
but  recently  been  organized.  Moses  married  a 
daughter  of  Eliezer  Trcbitsch,  rabbi  of  Sclilettstadt, 
Alsace;  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Eliezer  Tre- 
bitsch,  who  had  followed  Moses  to  Cracow,  became 
rabbi  of  the  same  Bohemian  community. 

18.  Moses  Altschul:  Son  of  Hanok  (No.  11); 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  communal  functions; 
died  in  1643.  He  was  the  author  of  “Zikron  Bavit” 
(In  Memory  of  the  House),  still  unpublished  (Kiscli, 
in  “  Gratz  Jubelschrift,”  ii.  38,  and  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  xxxvii.  131  et  seq. ;  compare  also  Moses  ben 
Hanok  Altschul,  No.  19). 


19.  Moses  ben  Hanok  Altschul:  Commonly 
known  as  Moses  Hanoks,  and  often — as  early  even 
as  1676,  on  the  very  title-page  of  the  Frankfort  edition 
of  his  work— mistaken  for  an  ish  Yerushalayim  (a 
native  of  Jerusalem).  This  error  is  due,  as 'stated 
above,  to  a  corruption  of  the  initial  letters  of  his 
patronymic,  into  £y\s\  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known ;  but  as  his  son  Hanok  (No 
11)  was  sixty -nine  years  old  when  he  died  (1638)’ 
Moses  must  have  been  born  about  1545  or  earlier.  It 
is  probable  that  Moses  b.  Hanok  died  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  work,  the  “  Brantspiegel  ”  (1602). 
The  Moses  b.  Hanok  (No.  18)  who  wrote  “Zikron 
Ba}dt”  is  the  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Moses  b.  Hanok  was  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  of  Judaeo-Gennan  literature;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  the  vernacular  in  a  polished  dic¬ 
tion,  though  he  dealt  with  a  subject  that  was 
not  new  nor  peculiar  to  the  secular  life — that  of 
ethics.  The  “  Brantspiegel  ”  (Mirror),  called  in  He¬ 
brew  “Sefer  lia-Mareh,”  first  published  at  Basel, 
was  intended  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  the 
period  to  live  in  social  and  moral  purity.  The  book 
is  divided  into  chapters,  the  number  of  which  varies 
from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-six,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  editions.  They  all  indicate  the  many  roads  to 
morality,  and  the  penance  that  the  Jew  should  un¬ 
dergo  for  deviating  from  these  roads.  The  author 
alleges  two  reasons  for  the  title  of  his  book:  (1)  It 
was  called  “Spiegel”  (Mirror)  because  the  author 
[  wished  that  it  should  be  constantly  before  the  people, 
to  show  them  their  own  presentments.  (2)  “Brant” 
or  “  Brand  ”  (Burning ;  that  is,  Magnifying)  was  pre¬ 
fixed  because,  as  the  author  states,  ordinary  mirrors 
make  things  appear  very  small ;  while  this  glass  was 
intended  to  show  objects  (especially  bad  qualities) 
in  enlarged  forms,  so  that  people  would  then  try  to 
remove  them.  The  author  remarks,  in  the  preface, 
that  his  book  may  be  read  on  Sabbath.  The  work 
became  very  popular ;  it  called  forth  many  imitations 
and  analogous  works,  such  as  the  “  Sitten  Spiegel  ” 
“Zier  Spiegel,”  “Zuclit  Spiegel,”  and  at  a  much  later 
date  the  “  Kleine  Brantspiegel  ”  (Small  Mirror) ;  and 
in  the  epitaph  of  Moses  Altschul ’s  son  Hanok  the 
work  is  expressly  mentioned  (Steinschneider,  “  Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  1312,  1823,  1824,  and  in  “Serapeum,”  x. 
325;  Wolf,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  i.  No.  1544,  ii.  1272,  107,  iii. 
750;  see  also,  “Monatsschrift,”  xxxvii.  131). 

20.  Moses  Meir  ben  Eleazar  Hanok  Alt¬ 
schul  :  A  highly  esteemed  member  o*f  the  Jewish 
community  of  Prague,  who  maintained  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Samson  Wertheimer;  died  in  1739.  Moses 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  only  two 
have  been  published;  namely,  (1)  the  “Megillat  Se¬ 
fer”  (The  Roll  of  the  Book),  a  commentary  on  Esther, 
which  appeared,  together  with  Solomon  Isaki’s  anal¬ 
ogous  work  (Prague,  4709-10),  and  (2)  his  edition  of 
the  “  Yashir  Mosheh  ”  (Moses  Sang),  of  Moses  Cohen 
of  Corfu  (Prague,  about  1710;  Steinschneider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  1846). 

21.  Moses  (Nathaniel)  ben  Aaron  Ereund 
Altschul :  Printer  at  Prague  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  tlie 
grandsons  of  Moses  Katz  in  1694-95,  and  in  that  of 
the  grandsons  of  Judah  Bak  in  1696  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2996). 

22.  Naphtali  Herzel  ben  Asher  Anschel 
Altschul :  Printer  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  Bolt  at 
Prague  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  most  notable  production  was  a  prayer- 
book  for  holy  days— in  editing  which  he  was  aided 
by  his  brother  Simon — and  the  printing  of  “ZeGnali 
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u-ReGnah  ”  (Go  Out  and  See),  the  well-known  trans¬ 
ition  of  prayers  into  Judseo- German  (Prague,  1629; 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  389,  3012,  3049). 

23.  Naphtali  (Hirsch)  b.  Asher  Altschul: 
Talmudic  scholar ;  lived  in  Russia  and  Poland  prin¬ 
cipally  at  Lublin,  Miczdyrzei,  and  Jitomir— toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  seems  to  have  traveled 
extensively,  and  in'1607  was  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  preface  to  his  commentary,  he  mentions  Bendit 
hen  Joseph  Acliselrad,  the  author  of  “  ‘Abodat  lia- 
Lewi,”  and  Rahman,  a  learned  relative  of  his. 

Nap  Mali  was  the  author  of  two  works,  one  of 
which  was  a  commentary  on  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hao'iographa.  This  he  called,  in  reference  to  his 
own  name,  “  Ayyalah  Sheluhah  ”  (A. Swift  Deer ;  see 
Gen.  xlix.  21),  and  supplemented  it  by  a  Judseo- 
German  glossary:  it  was  published,  with  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  at  Cracow,  1593-95.  The  other,  “  Imre 
ghefer”  (Beautiful  Words),  was  an  alphabetically 
arranged  catalogue  of  all  matters  that  preachers  and 
rabbis  were  at  all  likely  to  discuss  in  their  sermons, 
with  indications  as  to  the  various  way's  in  which 
each  topic  might  be  treated  (Lublin,  1602).  A  rab¬ 
binical  decision  of  Naphtali’s  is  found  in  the  re- 
sponsa  of  Meir  Lublin  (No.  59?;  Steinschneider,  “  Cat. 
Bodl.”  cols.  53,  2021 ;  idem,  “Jiid.  Lit.”  p.  454). 

24.  Naphtali  (Hirsch)  ben  Tobiah  Alf- 
schul :  Editor  and  printer  at  Cracow  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where' he  seems  to 
have  settled,  after  having  resided  at  Lublin.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  “  Hirsch  the  editor  ” ;  and 
to  him  are  due  an  edition  of  Joseph  Caro’s  “Sliul- 
han  ‘Aruk  ”  (Cracow,  1593-94)  and  the  publication  of 
the  Psalms  in  liturgical  order  (Cracow,  1598;  Stein- 
schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  55,  1482,  3011). 

25.  Raphael  ben  Mordecai  (Gumpel)  Alt¬ 
schul:  Printer;  employed,  with  his  brother  Hay  - 
yim  (No.  12),  probably  at  Amsterdam  from  1691-1732 
(Steinschneider,  “Cat..  Bodl.”  cols.  377,  2913). 

26.  Samuel  Altschuler  :  Lawyer  and  politician ; 
born  of  German- Jewish  parentage  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
20, 1859;  removed  to  Aurora,  Ill.,  two  years  after  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  high  school 
of  that  city.  Altschuler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1880.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  in  1892  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth 
District,  but  was  defeated,  although  he  ran  ahead  of 


his  ticket. 

In  1893  Governor  Altgeld  appointed  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1896  and  again  in  1898.  As  leader,  of 
the  minority  he  rose  to  prominence  by  defeating 
two  obnoxiously  corrupt  bills.  In  1900  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  post  of  governor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  although  he  received  3,400 
more  votes  than  the  Democratic  presidential  can¬ 
didate. 

27.  Simon  b.  Ascber  (Anschel)  Herzel  Alt¬ 
schul  :  Printer  and  typesetter  in  the  employ  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  Bok  at  Prague  in  1629  (see  No.  22). 

28.  Simon  ben  Judah  Loeb  Altschul :  Com¬ 
munal  notary  (sofer  bet  din)  at  Prague  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat,  Bodl.”  col.  3049). 

29.  Solomon  ben  Joshua  Altschul:  Writer; 
undoubtedly  of  German  origin,  _  perhaps  from 
Prague ;  lived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  edited  the  “Megillat  Sefer,”  a 
work  on  rhetoric  by  an  unknown  author,  which  is 
based  on  parts  of  the  “Poetic  Art ”  attributed  to 
David  ben  Solomon  ibn-Yaliya  (Venice:  D.  Adel- 
kind,  1552).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Solomon  had 
established  himself  in  Italy,  his  name  has  some¬ 


times  been  transcribed  from  its  Hebrew  letters  as 
“  Altosol.  ” 


Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  570,  2284; 
Mortara,  Tndicc  Alfabctico ,  p.  3. 


30.  Yehiel  (Jehiel)  Hillel  ben  David  Altschul: 

Rabbi  at  Jawonrw  (Galicia)  toward  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  completed  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  which 
his  father  (No.  6)  had  begun,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts:  (1)  “Mezudat  Zion”  (The  Fortress  of  Zion), 
a  lexicological  glossary;  and  (2)  “Mezudat  David” 
(The  Fortress  of  David),  a  commentary  on  the  Biblical 
text  (in  part:  Leghorn,  1753, 1770;  Berlin,  1770;  nu¬ 
merous  editions  also  appeared  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century — at  Slavuta,  Wilna, 
Lemberg,  Josef ov,  etc.).  Jehiel  was  the  author  of 
“  Binyan  ha-Bayit  ”  (The  Building  of  the  House),  a 
work  on  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel  and  the  visions  per¬ 
taining  to  it  (Zolkiev,  1774;  Leghorn,  1781). 


Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  144,  lo4, 1272, 
and  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  Yisrael  p.  163,  where 
the  author’s  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Alt-Scbuld;  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud ,  i.  44,  where  the  author  is  called  Jehiel  Michael,  and 
is  regarded  as  distinct  from  that  of  Jehiel  Hillel;  Azulai, 
Shrm  hn-arriolim.  ii.  18:  Beniacob.  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  81. 


31.  (Zeeb)  Wolf  ben  (Dob)  Baer  Altschul: 

Russian  rabbi  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Zebed  Tob  ”  (The 
Good  ’Dowry;  see  Gen.  xxx.  20),  a  work  on  the 
third  Temple  of  Ezekiel.  The  title  is  intended  as  a 
pun  on  the  author’s  name  Zeeb  (Shklov,  1794);  an¬ 
other  edition  was  published  by  his  son  Eliakim  (No. 
9);  see F first,  “Bibl.  Jud.”i.  44;  Benjacob,  “Ozar ha- 
Sefarim,”  p.  15. 


Bibliography  :  For  the  entire  Altschul  family.  S.  Hock,  Die 
Familicn  Prag's,  under  Altschul  and  Perles;  Joseph  Kohn, 
in  1 la-Goren.  i.  20  et  seq.;  Steinschneider,  Cat  Bodl.  cols. 
913,914;  Michael,  Or  hc^Hayyim,  No.  490,  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp. 
266,289.  _  w  „ 


ALTJPKA :  Village  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Crimea,  Russia ;  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  J oseph, 
king  of  the  Chazars,  to  Hasdai  ibn-Shaprut  about 
960)  as  one  of  the  cities  tributary  to  the  Chazars. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Harkavy,  Soobshcheniya  o  ChazaraKh ,  in 
Ycvreiskaya  Bibl.  vii.  160. 


ALUSHTA  :  Village  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Crimea,  in  the  district  of  Yalta,  Russia.  Some 
ruins  exist  of  the  fort  Aluston  built  there  by  Em¬ 
peror  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  Under  the 
name  of  Aluss  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
Joseph,  king  of  the  Chazars,  to  Hasdai  ibn-Shaprut 
(about  960)  as  one  of  the  cities  tributary  to  the 
Chazars.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Genoese,  and  was  known  by  the  names  of 
Lusta,  Austa,  and  Alusta. 

There  are  now  only  a  few  Jews  in  the  village; 
and  these  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  vine¬ 
yards. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Harkavy,  Soobshcheniya  o  Chazarakh<  in 

Yevrciskaya  Bibl.  vii.  160,  and  private  sources. 

H.  lv. 

ALVA  or  ALBA,  DUKE  OF  :  Fernando  Al¬ 
varez  de  Toledo :  born,  1508;  died  at  Thomar,  Por¬ 
tugal,  1582.  A  famous  Spanish  general  who  fought 
in  the  various  campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  of  Philip  II.  After  winning  several  decisive 
battles,  he  was  sent  as  governor  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1567  to  suppress  a  revolt  against  Spanish  tyranny , 
and  became  the  most  cruel  and  rigorous  supporter  of 
the  Inquisition.  He  established,  and  presided  over, 
the  Council  of  Blood,  the  victims  of  which  doubtless 
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included  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  It  seems  to 
liave  been  Alva’s  intention  to  rid  the  country  of  Jews. 
To  the  city  council  of  Arnheim  and  Ziitphen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  wrote  that  in  case  any  Jews  were  found  in 
those  places,  they  were  to  be  arrested  and  held  until 
further  orders  from  him.  The  council  evidently  an¬ 
ticipated  Alva’s  desire  in  the  matter;  for  its  report 
read  that  “  there  were  no  Jews  among  them.  ”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  few  Jews  remaining  in  the  town  of 
Waggeningen,  Gelderland,  were  expelled  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  of  a  Spanish  infante.  Alva’s  hostil¬ 
ity,  moreover,  grew  manifest  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  books  of  the  Jews.  Both  at  Liege,  and  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  there  appeared  under  his  auspices,  in  the  years 
1570  and  1571,  copies  of  the  Trent  “Index  of  Prohib¬ 
ited  Books,”  which  had  been  published  in  1564,  and 
to  which,  in  Alva’s  edition,  were  appended  the  most 
rigorous  Spanish  amendments.  The  latter  interdicted 
“  all  books  written  in  Hebrew,  and  those  in  any  other 
language  which  contain  Jewish  ceremonies  or  which 
treat  of  Jewish  life.”  Thus,  the  Romance  transla¬ 
tion  of  Josephus’  “Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  was 
anathematized  as  heretical.  (See  Censorship  of 
Books.) 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  ix.  477 ;  Reuscli, 
Dev  Index  der  Verbotencn  Bllchcrt  i.  423  et  seq Bonn,  1883- 
S5;  Popper,  The  Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books ,  p.  55,  New 
York,  1899. 

II.  G.  E. 

ALVAXENSI,  SAMUEL:  Spanish  author; 
born,  1435 ;  died,  1487.  He  was  the  son  of  the  learned 
Abraham  Alvalensi,  of  Toledo,  and  pupil  of  Isaac 
Campanton,  the  last  Gaon  of  Castile.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  small  treatise,  entitled  “Kelale  Kal  we- 
Homer  ”  (Rules  of  the  Deduction  a  fortiori ),*  which 
treats  of  Talmudic  methodology.  It  was  published 
in  a  compilation,  “  Meharere  Nemerim,  ”  by  Abraham 
Akra,  Venice,  1599.  M.  K 

ALVALENSI,  SAMUEL  :  Perhaps  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  above;  was  born  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  taken  after  the  expulsion 
of  1492  to  Fez,  where  he  became  the  favorite  of  King 
Abu  Said,  of  the  Merines  dynasty.  About  1536  the 
Xarifes  rose  against  the  Merines,  and  Samuel  Alval¬ 
ensi,  together  with  some  of  the  loyal  alcaldes,  fitted 
out  a  fleet  and  sailed  with  four  hundred  men  to  Ceuta, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  rebels.  Despite  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  who  mustered 
30,000  men,  he  inflicted  upon  them  heavy  losses  and 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to 
Fez.  He  showed  similar  courage  in  1539  at  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Safi.  Samuel  afterward  settled  in  Azamor. 

Bibliography  :  Diego  de  Torres,  Histoire  des  Cherifs ,  French 
translation  by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the  father,  p.  69 ;  Aboab, 
Nomologia,  pp.  305  et  seq. ;  De  Barrios,  Historia  Universalis 
Judajica,  p.  8. 

M.  K. 

ALVAREZ  or  ALVARES:  Name  of  a  His- 
pano-Portuguese  family  which  has  included  among 
its  members  many  scholars,  distinguished  men,  and 
martyrs.  Branches  of  the  family  have  settled  in  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  England,  and  America. 

Duarte  Henriques  Alvares  :  A  Portuguese  Ma- 
rano;  lived  several  years  at  Madrid,  and  afterward  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of 
royal  treasurer.  In  1653  he  went  thence  to  London, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members,  of  the  small  and 
secret  J e wish  communit}7-  of  that  city.  (See  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.,”  i.  83  et  seq.) 

Garcia  Alvarez,  of  Astorga, whose  Jewish  name 
was  Samuel  Dios-Ayuda  (=  Joshua),  was  a  wealthy 
and  benevolent  man.  He  is  mentioned  about  1400 
in  a  satire  written  by  the  priest,  Diego  de  Valencia, 


a  converted  Jew,  and  is  therein  called  “  the  delight 
and  the  ornament  of  the  whole  Jewry.” 

Isabel  Nunez  Alvarez,  of  Viseu  in  Portugal,  wife 
of  Miguel  Rodriguez  of  Madrid ;  was  the  owner  of  a 
synagogue,  situated  on  the  street  “  de  las  Infantes  ” 
in  Madrid.  She  died  a  martyr’s  death  in  the  flames, 
J uly  4, 1632.  The  Inquisition  ordered  the  synagogue 
to  be  torn  down,  and  upon  its  site  a  Capuchin  mon¬ 
astery  was  subsequently  erected.  (See  Kayserling 
“Sephardim,”  pp.  203,  346.) 

J acob  Alvarez,  a  member  of  the  academy  “  Ar- 
bol  de  las  Vidas”  (Tree  of  Life)  in  Amsterdam  in  1684. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  “  its  light,  ”  and  “  the  shield  of  the 
Talmud.” 

Joseph  Israel  Alvarez  was,  in  1682,  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  poets  (“  de  los  Floridos  ”)  in  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  he  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
diction. 

Juan  Alvarez,  a  physician  of  Zafra,  the  first  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Inquisition  in  Lima.  He,  his  father  Alonzo, 
liis  wife,  and  his  children  were  all  publicly  burnt  as 
adherents  of  Judaism  about  1580.  (See  “Publ.  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  75;  iii. ;  iv. ;  vi.  75.) 

Leonora  Alvarez  was  convicted  of  having  sev¬ 
eral  times  lapsed  to  Judaism,  and  was  burnt  in  Se¬ 
ville,  June  6,  1723,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Alonzo  Al¬ 
varez,  her  brother,  was  condemned  to  life-imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  for  being  a  Jew. 

Meir  b.  Solomon  Alvarez.  See  Alguades,  Meir 
b.  Solomon. 

Moses  Alvarez  was  a  member  of  the  academy 
“Arbol  de  las  Vidas”  in  Amsterdam,  from  1741  to 
1761.  Another  Moses  Alvarez  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  naturalized  in 
1741,  and  died  in  1766.  (See  “Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.”  vi.  76.) 

Simon  Alvarez,  of  Oporto,  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Coimbra,  his  place  of  residence. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  practising  Juda¬ 
ism,  found  guilty  upon  evidence  extorted  from  his 
little  daughter,  and,  together  with  his  wife,  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

Antonio  Alvarez-Soares,  a  Spanish  poet.  He 
composed  a  poem  upon  the  dedication  of  the  first  syna¬ 
gogue  established  in  Amsterdam  in  1607.  The  poet, 
Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  who  possessed  the  manuscript 
of  his  poems,  describes  him  as  an  able  versifier. 

Antonio  Alvarez-Soares,  of  Lisbon,  a  namesake 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  poet.  He  was  much 
esteemed  in  Lisbon  for  his  lyrics.  He  published  in 
1628  a  collection  of  poems  called  “Varias  Rimas.” 
He  emigrated  to  Flanders  in  1632. 

Bibliography  :  De  Barrios,  Triumpho  del  Gov .  Popular ,  pp. 
70  et  seq. ;  Barbosa  Machado,  Biblioteca  Lusitana ,  i.  202 ; 
Kayserling,  Sephardim ,  pp.  175,  340. 

M.  K. 

ALVARO  DE  LUNA  :  A  gifted  Spanish  states¬ 
man  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  attained  the  high¬ 
est  military  rank,  that  of  Grand  Constable.  With 
Chancellor  Don  Juan  Furtado  de  Mendoza  and  Don 
Abraham  Benveniste,  he  exercised  for  many  years 
unlimited  influence  over  the  young  and  weak  king, 
D.  Juan  II.  of  Castile.  Throughout  his  life  Alvaro 
was  a  friend  of  the  Jews  and  protector  of  the  Mar- 
anos,  both  of  whom  were  promoted  by  him  to  the 
highest  offices. 

Abraham  Benveniste,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
associated  for  thirty  years,  and  Joseph  ha-Nassi  were 
appointed  by  him  as  farmers-in-chief  of  taxes.  Of  the 
Maranos,  Diego  Gonsalez  was  made  general  receiver 
(contador  mayor) ;  Diego  Arias  Davila,  manager  of 
the  royal  revenues;  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  royal 
pri  vate  secretary ;  and  J uan  Pacheco  became  through 
him  the  trusted  companion  of  the  king.  Owing  to 
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this  well-known  friendship  for  Jews  and  Maranos, 
Alvaro  was  for  a  long  time  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
both  the  Infante  Don  Henry  and  the  aged  Paul  de 
Burgos,  the  primate  of  Spain,  the  Jew-liater.  Paul’s 
sons,  Alvar  Garcia  de  S.  Maria  and  Alfonso  of  Carta¬ 
gena — less  from  political  than  from  religious  reasons 
^became  his  bitterest  enemies.  They  conducted  a 
furious  struggle  against  him  for  many  years,  which 
ended  in  his  downfall.  Alvaro,  who,  in  his  hours  of 
leisure,  devoted  himself  to  literary  matters  and  wrote 
a  book  about  celebrated  women  (“  Libro  de  las  Mu- 
jeres  Ilustres  ”),  was  taken  prisoner,  dragged  to  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  beheaded  there,  July  2, 1458.  Friar  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Espina,  the  fiercest  enemy  of  the  Jewish 
race — to  which  he  himself  belonged— accompanied 
him  triumphantly  on  his  walk  to  the  scaffold. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  El  Condestable  Don 

Alvaro  de  Luna  in  Revista  de  Espcvna ,  xix. ;  idem,  Historia 

de  los  Judios  de  Espana  y  Portugal,  iii.  22  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ALYASHAR,  JACOB:  Talmudist;  born  at 
Wilna,  Russia,  about  1785;  died  in  Safed  about 
1785.  The  congregation  at  Hebron  in  1765  sent  him 
as  their  emissary  (meshullah)  to  Persia.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  war  in  1775,  Bozrah,  the  city  in  which 
lie  resided,  was  besieged;  but  lie,  his  wife,  and  new¬ 
born  son,  Eliezer  Jeruham,  escaped  and  settled  in 
Bated.  He  celebrated  his  deliverance  in  Hebrew 
verses  called  “  Megillat  Paras”  (The  Roll  of  Persia), 
published  by  his  grandson,  R.  Jacob  Saul  Alyashar, 
in  “IshEmunim  ”  (Jerusalem,  1885).  J.  D.  E. 

ALYASHAR  (more  correctly  ELAYS  CHAR), 
JACOB  SAUL:  Hakam  Baslii  (chief  rabbi)  of  Jeru¬ 
salem;  born  at  Safed,  June  1,  1817.  He  was  taken 
to  J erusalem  in  1823.  His  teacher  was  R.  Benjamin 
Mordecai  Nabon,  who,  in  1828,  married  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother.  In  1855  Alyashar  was  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  j  udge  to  the  Hakam  Baslii,  Abraham  Ashkenazi ; 
in  1869,  chief  dayan,  holding  the  position  until  his 
promotion  in  1898  to  the  post  of  Hakam  Baslii  by  all 
parties  in  Jerusalem,  as  successor  to  the  late  R.  Pan- 
iel.  The  sultan  Abdul-hamid  confirmed  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  firman,  sending  him  an  official  robe  and  a 
medal  of  the  Medjidie  order;  and  Emperor  William 
II.  of  Germany,  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1898,  also 
presented  him  with  a  medal.  He  speaks  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Greek. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works;  the 
titles  all  contain  the  word  “Ish”  (^N),  the  compo¬ 
nent  letters  of  which  are  the  initials  of  his  name :  (1) 
“  Kereb  Ish  ”  (Inward  Thought  of  Man)  (Ps.  lxiv.  6) ; 
(2)  “Ish  Emunim”  (Man  of  Faith),  a  collection  of 
festival  sermons,  1885 ;  (3)  “  Ma‘aseli  Ish  ”  (The  Work 
of  Man),  responsa,  together  with  (4)  “Derek  Ish” 
(Man’s  Way),  sermons,  1892;  (5)  “  Simlia  le-Isli  ”  (Joy 
to  Man),  responsa,  published  with  (6)  “  Girsa  de-Yan- 
kuta  ”  (Early  Teachings),  explanations  of  Talmudic 
problems;  (7)  “Ya‘aseh  Ish”  (Man  Shall  Do),  and 
(8)  “Dibre  Ish”  (Words  of  Man),  in  one  volume,  re¬ 
sponsa  and  sermons,  1896;  (9)  “  ‘Olat  Ish”  (Man’s 
Offering),  decisions,  1899;  (10)  “Sha’al  Ish”  (Man 
Asked),  responsa,  in  course  of  publication  in  1900. 

Bibliography:  Luncz,  Almanac ,  1901,  Autobiography  of 

Jacob  Saul  Alyaschar ,  pp.  39-61. 

J.  D.  E. 

ALYPIUS  OF  ANTIOCH:  Eminent  geog¬ 
rapher  of  the  fourth  century ;  intimate  friend  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  Julian  the  Apostate.  Alypius,  of 
noble  and  generous  character,  was  governor  of 
Britain  355-360,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  the  em¬ 
peror  to  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem.  At  first  he  showed  much  zeal  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  but,  by  degrees,  see- 
I.— 31 


ing  the  little  effort  made  by  the  Jews  to  aid  him,  he 
lost  interest  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  cause  his  failure  in  carrying  out  the  gener¬ 
ous  purposes  of  the  emperor. 

Bibliography  :  Th.  Reinaeh,  in  Auteurs  G-recs  et  Romains , 

p.  &54;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  iv.  371;  Pauly- Wissowa, 

Real-Eneyeloplidie ,  col.  1709. 

I.  Bit. 

ALZEY:  A  town  in  Rhein-Hessen  (Germany), 
on  the  Setez.  While  the  first  traces  of  the  residence 
of  Jews  in  the  Palatinate,  to  which  Alzey  belonged 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
no  date  is  given  for  the  first  settlement  of  Jews 
in  Alzey  itself.  The  name  of  the  congregation  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  in  the  “  Martyrology  ”  of 
Nuremberg,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
places  which  suffered  in  the  dreadful  persecutions 
of  the  year  of  terror,  1349.  The  first  reference  to 
members  of  the  congregation  dates  probably  from 
the  year  1388,  where  a  certain  Bonifant  and  his  wife 
Jiitte,  and  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Lassarus,  are  men¬ 
tioned.  The  congregation  never  played  any  very 
conspicuous  part  in  history,  and  the  number  of  its 
members  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
very  small.  The  Jews  of  Alzey  shared  the  unhappy 
fate  of  their  persecuted  brethren  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
at  one  time  they  were  expelled  from  the  town,  at  an¬ 
other  residence"  therein  was  permitted  them,  all  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inclination  of  the  Count  Palatine  of 
the  day.  From  the  year  1391,  when  the  Jews  were 
driven  from  the  Palatinate  by  Count  Ruprecht  II. , 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  Alzey  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries,  or  at  best  only  temporarily ;  for  in  the 
census  of  the  year  1550,  which  registered  the  names 
of  all  Jews  living  in  the  Palatinate,  none  are  men¬ 
tioned  from  Alzey,  although  this  town  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  center  where  limited  passports  were  issued  at  a 
fixed  tariff  to  all  Jews  who  traded  in  the  region. 

It  is  only  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  Jews  again  appear  in  Alzey  as  a  regular 
congregation.  Until  the  year  1791,  religious  services 
were  held  in  private  houses.  The  first  synagogue 
was  built  in  that  year  through  the  liberality  of  Elias 
Simon  Belmont.  A  census  in  1722  enumerated  nine 
families  in  the  congregation,  and  sixty-tliree  families 
in  the  whole  district.  Twenty  years  later  there  were 
only  eleven  in  the  congregation.  In  1748  the  elector 
Karl  Theodor  set  the  legal  limit  of  families  in  the 
town  of  Alzey  at  three.  He  added,  that  “  since  there 
were  already  more  than  that  number,  no  additional 
families  would  be  allowed  to  settle  there  until  the 
number  had  been  diminished  b}r  death  to  less  than 
three.”  From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
congregation  grew  steadily  ,*  in  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  about  fifty  families  are  found, 
and  there  are  now  (1901)  seventy-five.  Of  the  6,500 
inhabitants  of  Alzey,  about  320  are  Jews,  who  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  pres¬ 
ent  synagogue  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1854.  The 
first  rabbi  (in  this  new  building)  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ad¬ 
ler,  son  of  Isaac  Adler,  rabbi  of  Worms.  By  min¬ 
isterial  decree  of  August  17, 1842,  he  was  appointed 
district-rabbi  of  Alzey,  which  post  he  held  until  the 
year  1856.  He  was  called  to  the  Temple  Emanu-El 
in  New  York  in  1857.  His  successor  was  Dr.  David 
Rothschild,  who  officiated  for  nearly  thirty  years 
(from  1862  till  June,  1891) ;  he  died  January,  1892,  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Since  October,  1891,  Dr.  Joseph 
Levy  has  been  the  rabbi  of  this  congregation. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  several  members  of 
the  Belmont  family,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  of  the  congregation.  According  to  the  Alzey 
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“  Memorial-Book,  ”  Simhah,  son  of  Ephraim  Belmont, 
was  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  in  Alzey ;  he  had 
been  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Beckellieim, 
near  Kreuznach,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Palat¬ 
inate.  His  son  Joseph  Jessel,  called  Rabbi  Jessel  of 
Alze^y,  held  the  same  position  in  the  Alzey  district ; 
he  died  in  1738.  These  men  as  well  as  their  descend¬ 
ants  were  conspicuous  for  their  piety  and  for  their 
uncommon  public  spirit.  The  Elias  Simon  Belmont 
already  mentioned  and  his  nephew  Simon  founded 
the  so-called  “  Belmont  fund,  ”  which  provides  a  mar¬ 
riage-portion  for  poor  girls. 

Bibliography  :  Loivenstein,  JBeLtrCige.  izur  Gc-scli-  <1-  J’uctc.-n.  i n. 

Deutschland ,  1895,  i.  4,  19,  2S,  51,  146,  1S2.  In  the  archives  of 
the  congregation  there  is  a  "  Memor-Bucli."  j 

AMADEO  OE  RIMINI.  See  Jedidiah  ben 
Moses  of  Recanati. 

AMADIA,  AMADIAH,  AMADIEH,  AMA- 
DEEYAH  :  A  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  vilayet  of 
Bagdad,  north  of  Mosul,  the  birthplace  of  the 
pseudo-Messiah,  David  Alrui  (Alro}0-  In  1163,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author  of  “  ‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  it  had 
a  Jewish  population  of  about  a  thousand  families. 
In  1895  it  had  a  Jewish  population  of  1,900  persons, 
who  owned  about  150  houses.  They  trade  chiefly 
in  gall-nuts. 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  'Em  etc  ha-Baka  (German 
translation  by  M.  Wiener),  p.  27,  Leipsic,*1858 ;  Layard,  Nine¬ 
veh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  141 ;  EntzildopedicheskiSlovar ,  vol. 
i.;  St.  Petersburg,  1891 ;  Longman's  Gazetteer ,  London,  1895. 

H.  R. 


AMADO,  JOSHUA  JUDAH :  Talmudist,  of 
a  Spanish  family  settled  at  Salonica  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  -wrote  “  Ohole  Yeliu- 
dah  ”  (The  Tents  of  Judah),  published  at  Salonica 
in  1820.  It  contains  (1)  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  (2)  lialakic  dissertations  on  Maimonides’  “Yad 
ha-Hazakali,”  on  part  of  the  treatise  “  Sliebu‘ot,”  and 
an  epitome  on  the  dietary  laws. 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  20. 

I.  Bb. 


AMADOR  DE  LOS  RIOS,  JOSE :  Spanish  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  arche¬ 
ologist  ;  born  1818 ;  died 
at  Seville,  1878.  De  los 
Rios  -was  for  some  time 
inspector  -  general  of 
public  instruction  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  many 
works  archeological  in 
character,  two  of  which 
are  of  interest  to  Jews. 
In  1848  he  published  in 
Madrid  “  Estudios  His- 
toricos,  Politicos,  y 
Literarios  sobre  los  Ju- 
dios  de  Espana.”  This 
was  translated  into 
French  (Paris,  1861), 
and  later  on  was  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject, 
“Historia  Social,  Politica,  y  Religiosa  de  los  Ju- 
dlos  de  Espana  y  Portugal”  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1875- 
76).  Amador  de  los  Rios  was  interested  chiefly  in  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  work, 
from  this  side,  is  very  thoroughly  done.  He  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  or  Jewish 
sources ;  and  his  treatment  of  literary  history  in  the 
earlier  book  is  derived  merely  from  the  uncritical 
notes  of  De  Castro. 


Jos 6  Amador  de  los  Rios. 

(From  the  frontispiece  to  his  “  Historia.”) 


Bibliography  :  List  of  his  sources  given  in  Jacobs’  Sources  of 
Spanish-J ewish  History ,  pp.  213-244,  and  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  pp.  214-221.  T 


AMALEK,  AMALEKITES.— Biblical  Data : 

Name  of  a  nomadic  nation  south  of  Palestine.  That 
the  Amalekites  were  not  Arabs,  but  of  a  stock  related 
to  the  Edomites  (consequently  also  to  the  Hebrews), 
can  be  concluded  from  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
12  and  in  I  Chron.  i.  36.  Amalek  is  a  son  of  Esau’s 
first-born  son  Elipliaz  and  of  the  concubine  Timna, 
the  daughter  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  sister  of  Lotan 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  compare  Timnah  as  name  of  an 
Edomite  chief  or  clan,  verse  40).  On  the  other  hand, 
Gen.  xiv.  7  speaks  of  Amalekites,  in  southern  Pal¬ 
estine,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  That  they  were  of 

obscure  origin  is  also  indicated,  in  ZTSTunn.  xxiv.  SO. 

where  the  Amalekites  are  called  “  the  first  of  the  na« 
tions.”  The  Amalekites  were  the  first  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvii.  8),  vainly  oppos¬ 
ing  their  march  at  Repliidim,  not  far  from  Sinai 
(compare  Deut.  xxv.  17,  “  smiting  the  hindmost,  all 
that  were  feeble  behind,  ”  and  1  Sam. 
Position  xv.  2).  Consequently,  they  must  be 
and  Con-  considered  as  possessors  of  the  Sinaitic 
nections.  peninsula,  of  the  modern  desert  et-Tih, 
or  at  least  of  the  northern  part  of  it. 
According  to  Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  which  speaks 
of  Amalekites  defeating  the  Israelites  in  the  lowland 
(verses  43,  45),  the3r  occupied  also  southern  Pales¬ 
tine,  partly  together  with  the  Canaanites;  see  also 
Gen.  xiv.  7  (Amalekites  in  “En-mislipat,  which  is 
Kadesli  ”).  The  extreme  south  seems  to  be  meant, 
the  pasture  lands  of  the  Negeb,  not  the  arable 
parts. 

The  relation  of  the  Kenites  to  the  Amalekites  is 
not  quite  plain.  According  to  I  Sam.  xv.  6,  they 
live  with  them  (or  at  their  side ;  compare  Judges,  i. 
16;  Num.  xxiv.  21),  while  elsewhere  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Israel  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  10)  or  even  specially 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Sam.  xxx.  29;  I  Chron. 
ii.  55).  This  would  indicate  that  the  Kenites  formed 
a  connecting-link  between  the  Israelites,  or  their 
southern  tribes,  and  the  Amalekites.  Gen.  xv.  19, 
which  foretells  dispossession  of  the  Kenites  by  Israel, 
would  agree  with  this  (see  Cain;  Kenites).  A  sim¬ 
ilar  relationship  might  be  assumed  for  the  Kene- 

ZITES. 

The  Amalekites  themselves  always  appear  as  hos¬ 
tile  to  Israel.  Thus  (Judges,  iii.  13),  together  with 
the  Ammonites,  they  assist  Eglon  of 
Enmity  to  Moab,  and  (Judges,  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12) 
Israel.  they  aid  the  Midianites  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  East  against  Israel.  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  7  refers  to  both  occasions.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  Saul  leads  an  expedition  against  them  (I 
Sam.  xv.).  The  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Amaleldte 
king,  Agag  (the  only  Amaleldte  name  preserved), 
by  Saul  seem  to  be  referred  to  also  by  Balaam  (Num. 
xxiv.  7).  It  is  not  known  what  locality  is  meant  by 
“  the  city  of  Amalek,  ”  which  evidently  was  situated 
“  in  the  valley  ” —  that  is,  the  plain  (I  Sam.  xv.  5). 
One  would  not  expect  that  the  settlements  of  such  a 
wandering  nation  would  deserve  the  name  of  a  city. 

David  waged  a  sacred  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites,  who  retaliated  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1)  by  a 
successful  surprise  of  Ziklag.  David,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  and  caught  the  Amalekites  on  the  retreat, 
regaining  their  captives  and  spoils.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Amalekites,  like  all  desert  warriors,  made 
their  raids  upon  camels.  After  this  defeat  Amalek 
disappears,  so  that  it  seems  as  though 
Fate  of  the  nation  had  actually  been  extermi- 
Amalek.  nated  by  the  wars  with  Saul  and  David. 

I  Chron.  iv.  42-43  states  that  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  five  hundred  Simeonites  annihi¬ 
lated  the  last  remnant  “  of  the  Amalekites  that  had 
escaped  ”  on  Mount  Seir  and  settled  there  in  the  place 
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of  Amalek.  Thus  the  related  tribes  Amalek  and 
Edom  were  united  again  at  the  end.  W.  M.  M. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Amalek — the  first 

foe  to  attack  the  people  of  Israel  after  they  had 
come  out  of  Egypt  as  a  free  nation ;  twice  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xvii.  14-16,  Deut.  xxv. 
19)  as  the  one  against  whom  war  should  be  waged 
until  his  memory  be  blotted  out  forever — became  in 
rabbinical  literature  the  type  of  Israel’s  arch-enemy. 
In  the  tannaitic  Haggadah  of  the  first  century  Am¬ 
alek  stands  for  Rome  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  146  et 

*cc/.,  211  et  seq.)  ;  and  so  does  Edom  (Esau.),  from 

whom  Amalek  clescenclecL  (Gen.  xxxvi. ) .  A  Kinsman 
of  the  Israelites,  Amalek  nevertheless  displayed  the 
most  intense  hatred  toward  them :  he  inherited  Esau’s 
hostility  to  his  brother  Jacob.  When  other  nations 
hesitated  to  harm  God’s  chosen  ones,  his  evil  exam¬ 
ple  induced  them  to  join  him  in  the  fray.  “Like  a 
robber  lie  waylaid  Israel”;  “like  a  swarm  of  lo¬ 
custs  ” ;  “  like  a  leech  eager  for  blood  ” ;  “  like  a  fly 
looking  for  sores  to  feed  on  ” ;  Amalek  (‘am  lak  =  the 
people  which  licketli)  hurried  over  hundreds  of  miles 
to  intercept  Israel’s  march: 

“Haring  taken  the  list  of  the  tribes  from  the  archives  of 
Egypt,  he  arrayed  his  hosts  in  front  of  the  Israelitish  camp- 
over  which  God’s  glory  rested  in  the  sheltering  pillar  of  cloud— 
and  called  the  names  of  the  tribes  aloud,  one  after  the  other, 
and  pretending  to  have  business  negotiations  with  them,  he 
treacherously  slew  the  last,  or,  rather,  the  guilty  ones  among 
them,  those  chosen  by  lot  ”  (Tan.  Ki  Teze,  ix.,  and  Pesik.  iii.  26 b). 

According  to  some  lie  also  used  witchcraft  to  secure 
victory  for  liis  men  (Yalk.  Reubeni,  and  Chronicle  of 
Jcralimeel,  xlviii.  13).  “  Moreover,  lie  mutilated  their 
bodies,  making  sport  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant”  (see 
Pesik.  l.c.  and  Pesik.  R.  xii.,  Mek.  Beshallah). 

Evidently  the  colors  for  this  picture  are  drawn 
from  the  palette  of  later  experience.  Accordingly, 
in  rabbinical  literature  stress  is  rather  laid  on  the 
moral  lesson  of  the  episode.  Amalek  was  but  the 
scourge  in  the  hand  of  God  to  punish  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  had  become  “  faint  and  weary  ”  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  God’s  commands  and  “feared  not  God.” 
They  lacked  the  power  of  faith  (play  on  the  name 
“Repliidim”  =  rafu  yaclayim ,  “the  hands  became 
weak”),  and  therefore  said:  “Is  the  Lord  among 
us  or  not  ?  ”  (Ex.  xvii.  7,  8).  Like  a  wayward  child 
that  runs  back  to  its  father  when  a  dog  comes  snarl¬ 
ing  along,  the  Israelites  were  unmindful  of  God’s 
doings  until  like  a  dog  Amalek  came  to  bite  them. 
Then  Moses  fasted  and  prayed,  saying:  “OLord, 
who  will  in  the  future  spread  Thy  Law,  if  Amalek 
succeeds  in  destroying  this  nation?  ”  And  with  up¬ 
lifted  arms,  holding  the  staff  and  pointing  heaven¬ 
ward,  he  inspired  Joshua  and  the  people  with  his 
faith  until  the  victory  was  won  (Mek.  ib.). 

Harsh  as  seems  the  command  to  blot  out  Amalek ’s 
memory,  its  justification  was  seen  in  the  leniency 
shown  by  King  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Agag, 
the  king  of  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam.  xv.  9),  which 
made  it  possible  for  Hainan  the  Agagite  to  appear 
(Esth.iii.l) ;  his  cruel  plot  against  the  Jews  could  only 
be  counteracted  bjr  another  descendant  of  Kish,  Mor- 
decai  (Pesik.  R.  xiii.).  Every  year,  therefore,  the 
chapter,  “  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  ” 
(Deut.  xxv.  17-19),  is  read  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  preceding  Purim. 

With  regard  to  the  remarkable  oath,  “  Truly  the 
hand  upon  the  throne  of  Yah!  the  Lord  will  have 
war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  ” 
(Ex.  xvii.  16 :  A.  Y.  is  not  literal  here) ;  the  rabbis 
say:  “Never  will  the  throne  of  God  —  the  Lord  of 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Love  —  be  fully  established  until 
the  seed  of  Amalek  —  the  principle  of  hatred  and 
wrongdoing  —  be  destroyed  forever  (Pesik.,  l.c.,  and 


Targ.  Yer.  I.  and  II.  to  Ex.  l.c.).  Henceforth  “Ama¬ 
lek  ”  became  the  popular  term  for  Jew-hater.  g- 

- Critical  View :  Modern  critics  have  seen  in  the 

genealogy  of  Amalek  a  mere  indication  that  Ama¬ 
lek  was  closely  allied  to  the  Edomites,  but  very  in¬ 
ferior  in  power  to  them  (compare  the  lowly  station 
of  Timna,  merely  a  concubine).  In  Judges,  vi.  3,  33, 
vii.  12,  the  mention  of  Amalek  is  considered  as  a 
later  gloss  b}^  Budde.  Noldeke  (“  Ency.  Bibl.  ”  i.  128) 
considers  the  account  of  Saul’s  expedition  to  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  the  figures,  and  in  the  geographical 

definition.  Winckler’s  view  (“  GS-eseli.  Israels,” 

211)  stands  rather  Isolated.  He  considers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Judges,  iii.  13  as  impossible  (because  the 
Amalekites  did  not  touch  upon  Moabitish  territory), 
and  regards  most  passages  quoting  Amalek  as  parts 
of  mythological  or  mythical  stories  (including  even 
the  larger  part  of  the  lives  of  Saul  and  David).  Thus 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “  probably  the  nation 
of  Amalek  rests  on  a  mjrihological  idea. ”  On  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  various  points  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
in  war  or  commerce  are  reported  or  even  represented ; 
hitherto,  however,  the  name  Amalek  has  not  been 
discovered  on  them. 

The  territory  ascribed  to  Amalek  in  I  Sam.  xv.  7, 
“  from  Ha vilali  until  thou  comest  to  Shur,”  is  per¬ 
plexing.  If  Ha  vilali  is  the  same  land  mentioned  in 
Gen.  ii.  11,  x.  29  (compare  I  Chron.  i.  23),  and  xxv. 
18  (hardly  that  of  x.  7) — that  is,  the  extreme  eastern 
country  of  the  wandering  desert  tribes,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Babylonia — then  one  would  have  to  identify 
the  Amalekite  territory  with  northern  Arabia,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  It  would  embrace  the  land 
of  the  Midianites  and  other  “  sons  of  the  East,  ”  but 
would  hardfy  leave  room  for  Edom.  Therefore,  the 
modern  commentators  either  understand  here  another 
Ila vilali,  or  they  change  the  text.  So,  e.g. ,  W ellhausen 
(“Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis,”  p.  97),  who  changes 
“from  Ha  vilali”  to  “mi-Telem,”  that  is,  “from  (the 
city  of)  Telem  ”  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24)  which  (in  I 
Sam.  xv.  4)  is  mentioned  as  the  starting-place  of 
Saul’s  expedition.  Certainly,  Amalek  appears  else¬ 
where  always  as  an  insignificant  robber  nation,  and 
the  same  correction  seems  necessary  also  in  I  Sam. 
xxvii.  8,  where  the  Amalekites  (with  the  Geshurites 
and  Gezrites)  are  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  which 
[reaches]  from  Telem  [read  “mi-Telem”  with  the 
better  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the 
traditional  “me-4 Olam”  (of  old)]  as  thou  goest  to 
Shur.”  If  this  be  so,  Amalek  had  no  territory  east 
of  the  Edomites. 

As  to  the  presence  of  alleged  Amalekites  in  Pales¬ 
tine  proper,  such  colonies  have  been  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  Judges,  v.  14  and  xii.  15.  The  first  passage 
speaks  of  “Ephraim  whose  root  is  in  [A.  Y.  “wTas 
against  ”]  Amalek” ;  in  the  second,  the  judge  Abdon 
is  stated  to  have  been  “  buried  in  Pirathon  [south¬ 
west  of  Sliecliem],  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  hill- 
country  of  the  Amalekite.”  The  Septuagint,  how¬ 
ever,  in  both  places,  seems  to  have  read  (at  least 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  in  the  recension  of 
Lucian)  “the  valley,  the  lowland  ( ‘emeJc )”  instead 
of  Amalek,  so  that  these  two  passages  are,  to  say 
the  least,  unsafe  authority.  The  existence  of  single 
Amalekites  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  such  as  the  Ama¬ 
lekite,  the  “son  of  a  stranger”  (II  Sam.  i.  8, 13),  is  not 
surprising,  and  may  possibly  explain  the  expression 
“the  mount  of  the  Amalekites”  in  Judges,  xii.  15. 
Thus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  northern  branch 
or  remnant  of  the  Amalekites. 

Arabic  writers  have  attached  great  importance  to 
the  name  of  the  Amalekites,  and  have  invented  many 
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stories  about  this  primeval  nation,  which  they  fan¬ 
cied  to  have  ruled  over  Arabia  and  the  surrounding 
countries,  especially  over  Egypt.  Noldeke  (“  tiber 
die  Amalekiter, ”  Gottingen,  *1864)  has  fully  shown 
the  fictitious  character  of  all  these  tales, 

W.  M.  M. 

AMAN  :  1.  This  name  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Tobit,  xiv.  10.  He  is  there  mentioned 
as  the  persecutor  of  Acliiacharus,  but  even  in  that 
passage  the  reading  is  not  certain,  the  versions  giv¬ 
ing  Nadab,  Accab,  and  Adam  as  possible  readings. 
See  Ahikatl  2.  For  Aman  in  Apocr.  Esther,  xii. 
0.  xvi.  10,  17,  read  Haman.  G.  B.  L. 

AM  AN  A  :  1.  River  rising  in  Anti-Lebanon  and 
flowing  through  Damascus,  the  modern  NalirBarada 
(II  Kings,  v.  12,  where  there  is  a  variant,  Abana ; 
see  Abana).  2.  Mountainous  district  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  from  which  the  Amana  river  rises  (Cant,  i v.  8).  It 
occurs  in  cuneiform  literature  as  Am-ma-na  (De- 
litzsch,  “Wo  Lag  das  Parodies?”  p.  108). 

G.  B.  L. 

AMARAGI,  ISAAC  BEKOR  :  Translator  and 
historical  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
lived  in  Salonica.  He  translated,  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Juda30-Spanisli,  Samson  Bloch’s  geographical 
work,  “  Shebile  ‘Olam”  (Salonica,  1858-57, 1860),  with 
additions  of  his  own,  and  wrote  a  short  history  of 
Napoleon. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.  Jucl.  p.  12. 

M.  K. 

AMARAGI,  MOSES  :  Physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  court  of  Sultan  Murad  IV.  (1623-40)  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  rich  and  learned  and  a  patron 
of  Jewish  scholars.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  Salonica,  where  he  died. 

M.  K. 

‘AM  HA-AREZ  :  A  term  used  in  common  par¬ 
lance  in  the  sense  of  “ignoramus,”  applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  one  ignorant  of  Jewish  matters.  Compare 
Gamaliel’s  maxim  (Abot,  ii.  5) :  “  No  ‘Am  ha-Arez  can 
be  pious  [hasid] ;  also  Lev.  R.  xxxvii. :  “Jephthali, 
the  judge,  who  failed  to  obtain  release  from  his  rash 
vow,  was  an  ‘Am  ha- Are?” — that  is,  “one  of  the 
multitude  which  knows  not  the  Law  ”  (see  John,  vii. 
49).  According  to  the  Tannaim  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  an  ‘Am  lia-Arez  is  “  he  who  does  not  eat  his 
ordinary  food  in  a  state  of  priestly  purity”  (R. 
Meir);  or,  according  to  the  majority  of  rabbis,  “he 
who  does  not  give  his  tithes  in  due  manner  ” ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  Eliezer,  it  is  “he  who  does  not  read 
the  Sliema‘  evening  and  morning  ” ;  according  to  R. 
Joshua,  “he  who  does  not  put  on  the  phylacteries 
[tcfillin]  ” ;  according  to  Ben  ‘Azzai,  “  he  who  does  not 
wear  fringes  [zizit]  on  his  garments  ” ;  according  to 
R.  Nathan,  “lie  who  lias  no  mezuzah  on  his  door¬ 
post”  (Deut.  vi.  9);  according  to  R.  Nathan  ben 
Joseph,  “  he  who  has  children  and  does  not  educate 
them  in  the  Law”;  and  according  to  others,  “he 
who  has  not  associated  with .  the  wise  in  order  to 
learn  the  practise  of  the  oral  law  ”  (Ber.  47b;  Sotali, 
22 a ;  Git.  61  a).  Islimael  b.  Eleazar  says :  “  The  ‘amine 
lia-arez  [the  vulgar  crowds]  incur  the  penalty  of 
death  by  the  disregard  with  which  they  treat  the 
sacred  Ark  and  the  synagogue,  calling  the  one 
simply  ‘  chest  ’  and  the  other  ‘  the  people’s  house  ’  ” 
(Shab.  32 a). 

‘Am  ha-Arez  meaning  literally  “the  people  of 
the  land  ”  or  “  the  rural  population,  ”  this  appella¬ 
tion,  like  pagan  from  “pagus”  or  heathen  from 
“heath”  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  came  to 
denote  the  country  people  inaccessible  to,  or  un¬ 


touched  by,  the  influence  of  the  teachings  offered 
by  the  religious  community — in  a  word,  by  the 
Synagogue. 

The  history  of  the  term  ‘Am  ha-Arez  leads  us 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  commonwealth, 
or  rather  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  “  none  re¬ 
mained,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
Historical  people  of  the  land”  (II Kings,  xxiv. 

Origin.  14) :  these  had  mingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  surrounding  people  and  lost  their 
specific  character  as  J ews.  Then  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
made  “separations  from  the  peoples  of  the  lands 
[‘amme-ha-arazot]  the  condition  of  admission  to  the 
congregation  (Ezra,  ix.  1;  Neh,  x.  31).  Henceforth 
separation  from  the  lawless  multitude  became  the 
watchword,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
party  of  the  Separatists  (“  Hasidim  ”  =  the  pious ; 
like  the  Aramtean  “Perusliim  ”  =  those  that  separate 
themselves  from  all  impurity).  United  in  associa¬ 
tions  (haberim)  in  every  town  for  common  worship 
and  common  meals,  as  well  as  for  communal  works 
of  charity,  the  faithful  observers  of  the  law  (Phari¬ 
sees)  shunned  any  contact  with  an  ‘Am  lia-Arez,  any 
one  of ’“the  vulgar  crowd,”  as  defiling,  because  such 
a  one  failed  to  observe  conscientiously  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purit}',  or  to  give  the  portions  of  his  prod¬ 
uce  due  to  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  Moreover,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  since  lie 
neglected  to  fulfil  all  those  duties  which  the  religious 
practise  of  the  synagogue  had  in  the  course  of  time 
introduced  as  means  of  the  sanctification  of  life.  The 
very  touch  of  his  garment  was  defiling  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pharisaic  brotherhood  (Hag.  ii.  7),  nor  was 
he  trusted  in  matters  of  Levitical  purity  or  of  tithes 
even  as  a  witness  in  court  (Dem.  ii.  2  etseq.,  Pes. 
49&).  As  a  matter  of  course,  no  marriage  relations 
with  him  were  entered  into  by  the  Pharisees. 

Such  exclusiveness  naturally  tended  to  intensify 
the  hatred  between  the  masses  and  the  Pharisees,  and 
bitter  expressions  were  used  on  both  sides  which  can 
scared }r  be  taken  literally.  “  When  I  was  one  of  the 
uneducated,  I  used  to  say,  ‘  Give  me  one  of  the  learned 
scribes  that  I  may  bite  him  like  an  ass,  ’  ”  said  R. 
Akiba.  R.  Eliezer  says,  if  they  were  subject  to  the 
‘Am  ha-Arez,  they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  lives. 
Accordingl)'  it  is  declared  that  an  ‘Am  ha-Arez  is  so 
dangerous  a  man  that  he  may  be  killed 
Antipathy  on  the  “  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths  ” ;  or  says 

of  the  another,  “torn  like  a  fish”  (Pes.  49&). 
Pharisees.  Such  expressions  have  been  taken 
perhaps  too  seriously  by  Montefiore 
(“  Hibbert  Lectures,  ”  1892,  p.  499) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Lazarus  (“  Ethics  of  Judaism,  ”  i.  appendix,  note  48 a, 
p.  258,  English  translation)  goes  too  far  in  the  other 
direction,  taking  them  as  mere  jests.  That  a  hostile 
feeling  prevailed,  is  shown  by  the  expression  in 
John,  vii.  49:  “this  people  who  knowetli  not  the 
law  are  cursed.”  Even  more  animosit}'  is  shown  in 
the  lialakic  dictum  of  Joshua  ben  Levi  in  the  name 
of  Antigonus:  “The  claim  of  the  liaber  upon  the 
charity-treasury  to  provide  his  wife  with  raiment  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  ‘Am  lia-Arez  for  the  support 
of  his  life  ”  (Yer.  Hor.  iii.  48  a;  compare  also  B.  B.  8a). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  contemptu¬ 
ous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pharisaic  schools 
toward  the  masses  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
triumphant  power  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
preaching  the  good  tidings  to  the  poor  and  the  out¬ 
cast,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  won  the  great  masses  of 
Judea.  The  Pharisaic  schools,  lajdng  all  stress  on 
the  Law  and  on  learning,  held  the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  in 
utter  contempt.  The  new  Christian  sect  recruited 
itself  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  untaught,  laying 
special  stress  on  the  merits  of  the  simple  and  the 
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humble.  As  Montefi ore  well  says:  “The ‘Am  ha- 
Arez  was  probably  the  creation  of  the  burdensome 
agrarian  and  purity  laws.  ”  Still  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  “after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
‘Am  ha-Arez  slowly  disappeared.”  Nor  is  it  more 
than  mere  conjecture  of  Hamburger  that  during  the 
war  of  Bar-Kokba  the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  furnished  the 
informers  and  traitors.  R.  Judah  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  still  points  to  the  gulf  separating 
the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  from  the  learned,  and  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  refuses  him  a  share  of  the  communal  charity, 
probably  because  his  disciples  required  it  all  for 
their  own  support  (B.  B.  8a).  Now  and  then  hatred 
gives  way  to  love,  as  in  the  following:  “A  man 
should  not  say,  ‘  Love  the  pupils  of  the  wise  but 
hate  the  ‘Am  ha-Arez  9 ;  but  one  should  love  all  and 
hate  only  the  heretics,  the  apostates,  and  informers, 
following  David,  who  says :  ‘  Those  that  hate  Thee, 
0  Lord,  I  hate  7  ”  (Ps.  cxxxix.  21 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  ed. 
Schecliter,  xvi.  64).  Again,  “  he  who  teaches  the  son 
of  an  ‘Am  ha-Arez  the  Law,  for  him  the  Lord  will 
annul  every  misfortune  decreed  upon  him  ”  (B.  M. 
Sort). 

Bibliography  :  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  151 ;  Hamburger,  R.  B. 

T.  ii.  54-56 ;  Rosenthal,  Vier  ApocrypMsche  Bucher  aus  clcr 

Zeit  und  Schule  R.  Ahiba's,  1685,  pp.  25-29:  Baeher,  Ay. 

Tan.,  index  '"Am  ha-Arez  ,*  Montefiore,  Bibbert  Lectures , 

1892,  pp.  497-502 ;  Sehiirer,  ’Gesch.,  3d  ed.,  ii.  400. 

K. 

AMARIAH:  1.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah  (Zepli.  i.)  §.  The  son  of  Aza- 

riah,  who  was  high  priest-in  Solomon’s  temple  (I 
Chron.  v.  37).  According  to  Ezra,  vii.  3,  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  his.  In  I  Esd.  viii.  2,  and  II  Esd.  1,  2,  he 
is  called  Amarias.  3.  The  great-great-grandfather 
of  Azariali  (I  Chron.  vi.  7,  52).  4.  One  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  covenant  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  3). 
5.  A  Judahite  ancestor  of  Atliaiali  living  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  6.  A  priest 
avIio  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  2, 13).  7.  A  son  of  Hebron  and  grandson 

of  Kohatli  the  Levite  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

8.  A  priest  who  was  put  in  charge  of  religious  af¬ 
fairs  in  Judah  by  Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron.  xix.  11). 

9.  A  Levite  appointed  by  Hezekiali  as  assistant  to 
Kore,  who  was  stationed  at  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  charge  of  the  free-will  offerings  to 
God  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  15).  10.  A  man  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezra,  x.  42). 

G.  B.  L. 

AMARILLO,  AARON  BEN  SOLOMON :  Tal¬ 
mudic  author  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Amarillos,  a  family  of  scholars  that 
gave  several  great  rabbis  to  Turkey.  Like  his  father, 
Solomon,  and  brother,  Moses,  both  authors  of  several 
rabbinical  works,  he  was  active  as  a  writer,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1796  his  collection  of  responsa  under  the 
title  “Pene  Aharon.”  It  is  arranged  after  the  order 
of  the  “Tur,”  and  throws  light  on  many  subjects  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  lore.  (See  Zedner,  “  Cat.  Hebr. 
Books  Brit.  Mus.”  s.v.)  L.  G. 

AMARILLO,  ABRAHAM:  Rabbi  at  Salonica 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
sermons  on  the  Pentateuch  were  published  under  the 
title,  “  Sefer  Berit  Abraham  ”  (The  Covenant  of  Abra¬ 
ham),  Salonica,  1802  (see  Zedner,  “  Cat.  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus.”  s.v.).  W.  M. 

AMARILLO  (HAYYIM),  MOSES  BEN 
SOLOMON  :  Rabbi  at  Salonica  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  edited,  and  often 
annotated,  the  works  of  his  father,  Solomon  Ama¬ 
rillo,  and  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  novella?  on 
legal  questions  treated  of  by  Maimonides.  To  this 


are  added  two  separate  collections  of  opinions  and 
comments  on  criminal  law,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
payment  of  indemnities,  the  second  with  the  laws 
concerning  the  sale,  loss,  and  robbery  of  property. 
The  three  parts  appeared  together,  under  the  title 
“  Halakah  le-Mosheh  ”  (The  Decision  of  Moses),  Sa¬ 
lonica,  1756.  To  a  collection  of  his  responsa  which  he 
had  previously  published  he  gave  the  title,  “  Debar 
Mosheh  ”  (The  Word  of  Moses),  Salonica,  1742-50. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha^Sefarim,  pp.  102,  138; 
Burst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  44 ;  Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Friedlandiana , 
No.  2059,  p.  253. 

W.  M. 

AMARILLO,  SAMUEL:  Collector  of  royal 
taxes  at  Tudela,  Navarre,  from  1380  to  1391,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  duties  paid  by  the  Jews  and  the  Moors  of 
the  town  on  real  estate  sold  to  Christians.  At  the 
court  of  Navarre  he  superintended  the  purchasing 
of  clothing,  spices,  horses,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Sources ,  No.  1459. 

M.  K. 

AMARILLO,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOSEPH: 

Rabbi  at  Salonica,  who  died  in  1722.  Amarillo  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Solomon  Abdallah  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  learned  rabbi  J oseph  Cobo.  Ama¬ 
rillo  wrote  a  number  of  works,  all  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  lifetime  by  his  son  Moses.  The 
latter  first  collected  his  father’s  sermons,  ethical  and 
theological  in  character,  under  the  title,  “  Pene  Shelo- 
moh  ”  (The  Face  of  Solomon),  Salonica,  1717.  Next 
he  edited,  with  numerous  annotations  and  a  preface, 
Amarillo’s  responsa,  nearly  all  of  them  critical  discus¬ 
sions  on  parts  of  the  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk.”  The  work 
was  called  “  Kerem  Shelomoh  ”  (The  Vineyard  of  Solo¬ 
mon),  and  was  published  at  Salonica  in  1719.  The 
“Shulhan  ‘Aruk”  seems  to  have  been  Amarillo’s 
favorite  theme  of  discussion ;  for  in  1722  there  ap¬ 
peared  another  volume,  similar  to  the  “  Kerem  Shelo¬ 
moh”  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  it,  “‘Olelot  ha- 
Kerem  ”  (Gleanings  in  the  Vineyard).  This  also  was 
edited  and  published  at  Salonica  by  Moses,  together 
with  the  analogous  work  by  Hayyim  Shabbethai, 
“  Torat  Hayyim  ”  (Law  of  Life). 

Bibliography  :  Steinscbneider,  Cat  Bodl.  cols.  833, 2285 ;  Ben¬ 
jacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  pp.  247,  431,  487;  Azulai,  Shcm 
ha-Gcdotim ,  i.  164,  ii.  69b ;  Franco,  Histoire  des  Juifs  dans 
VEmpire  Ottoman ,  p.  124. 

W.  M. 

AMARKOL  (b-IDN;  from  the  Persian,  amarkir ; 
Armenian,  hamarakar  =  master  of  finance) :  A  title 
applied  to  “  a  Temple  trustee  superintending  the  cash¬ 
iers”  (JastroAV,  “Diet.”;  see  Shek.  v.  2).  While  the 
three — or,  according  to  Baraita,  Tamid,  27 a,  thirteen 
— cashiers  ( gizbarim)  handled  all  the  money  that 
flowed  into  the  Temple  treasury,  “the  amarkolim , 
seven  in  number,  held  the  seven  ke}rs  to  the  seven 
gates  of  the  Temple  hall  [cazarah\,  none  opening  his 
gate  before  all  the  others  had  assembled”  (Tosef., 
Shek.  ii.  15,  and  Yer.  ib.  v.  49a).  xVbove  the  seven 
amarkolim  were  two  catholici,  and  these  again  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  high  priest  (Yer.  Shek. 
v.  l.c.). 

Abba  Saul  ben  Batnit,  in  his  bitter  attack  against 
the  priestly  house  of  Ishmael  ben  Phabi,  says :  “  They 
themselves  are  high  priests,  and  their  sons  gizbarim, 
and  their  sons-in-law  amarkolim”  (Tos.  Men.  xiii. 
21,  Pes.  57a).  In  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  iii.  32,  and 
Num.  R.  iii.,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  “the  chief 
over  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites,  ”  is  given  the  title  of 
Amarkol.  Elialdm,  the  son  of  Hilkiali,  as  keeper  of 
the  keys  of  the  Temple  is  also  called  Amarkol,  in 
Targ.  Isa.  xxii.  23,  and  Jeremiah  ben  Hilkiali  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  descendant  of  the  amarkolim,  who  had 
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their  inheritance  in  Anatlioth  (Targ.  Yer.  i.  1).  In 
addition  nNP  in  Zach.  xi.  13  (A.  Y.,  the  potter)  is 
translated  in  Targ. ,  Amarkol  =  treasurer.  Bitchier 
has  shown  (against  Schiirer,  “Gesch.,”  1st  ed.,  ii. 
216)  by  referring  to  Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  8/ 
that  certain  Temple  officers  handed  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  to  their  successors  each  day,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  charge — and  these  were  none  others  than  the 
amarkolim;  who  were,  however,  laymen  and  not 
priests.  And  it  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  title  of 
Amarkol  was  applied  to  them. 

In  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  i.  6  et  seq .,  iii.  32;  II  Kings, 
xxii.  4;  II  Cliron.  xxxi.  13;  Isa.  xxii.  23,  the  title  of 
Amarkol  is,  however,  applied  to  nemm  (princes),  to 
pekidim  (overseers),  and  to  shomere  ha-saf  (the  door¬ 
keepers),  in  accordance  with  Yer.  Shek.  v.,  Num.  R. 
iii.,  Lev.  R,  v. 

The  etymology  given  in  Tosef.,  Sliek.  ii.  15,  mar 
kol  (“master  over  all”),  has  no  more  value  than 
the  one  given  in  Hor.  13a,  amar  kulla  (“he  who 
has  everything  to  say”);  wherefore  the  derivation 
from  catholicus  (Levy,  “Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  under 
see  Geiger,  “Ursclirift,”  p.  116)  must  be 

rejected. 

Bibliography  :  Schiirer,  Gesch.  8d  ed.,  ii.  270  et  seq.  The  first 
who  called  attention  to  the  Persian  (or  Armenian)  etymology 
of  the  word  was  Levy,  in  Geiger’s  Zcitsch. 1867,  pp.  215-21S,who 
referred  to  Prud’homme  in  Journal  Asiatique,  1866,  p.  115. 
Then  followed  Perles’  Etymologische  Stuclien,  1871;  Noel- 
deke,  in  Goettingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen ,  1871;  and  Lagarde, 
Armcnische  Stuclien. 1877,  No.  1216;  Semitica ,  i.  45 ;  see  also 
Kohut,  Aruch,  i.  129 ;  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs ,  xvi.  156 ;  Biichler,  Die 
Dniester  unci  der  Gultus ,  p.  94 ;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  673. 

K. 

AMASA. — Biblical  Data:  1.  According  to  II 
Sam.  xvii.  25,  the  son  of  Ithra,  an  Israelite;  I  Cliron. 
ii.  17  calls  his  father  Jether,  the  Islimaelite.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  David  and  cousin  of  Absalom,  who  made 
him  chief  of  the  army  that  rose  against  David  (II 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  After  the  death  of  Absalom  and  the 
defeat  of  his  army,  David  purposed  making  Amasa 
general-in-cliief  of  his  forces  (II  Sam.  xix.  14).  To 
him  was  entrusted  the  suppression  of  the  uprising 
under  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri  (II  Sam.  xx.),  but 
Joab  murdered  Amasa  and  took  his  place  as  leader 
of  the  host.  For  this  treachery  Joab  was  subse¬ 
quently  put  to  death  (I  Kings,  ii.  5,  82).  2.  Son  of 

Iladlai,  of  the  Bene  Ephraim,  who,  obeying  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Obed,  refused  to  receive  as 
captives  the  Judeans  who  had  been  taken  from 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  by  the  victorious  Israelites 
under  Pekali  (II  Cliron.  xxviii.  12).  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Jerusalem 

Talmud  relates  (Sanh.  x.  29 a)  that  when  Amasa  and 
Abner,  Saul’s  guards,  refused  to  be  participants  in 
the  murder  of  the  priests  (I  Sam.  xxii.  17),  Amasa 
boldly  said  to  the  king :  “  Can  you  lay  claim  to  any¬ 
thing  more  than  our  belts  and  mantles  (our  marks 
of  distinction)  ?  Here  they  lie  at  your  feet !  ”  This 
did  not  offend  Saul ;  and  Amasa  remained  near  him 
during  his  entire  reign,  accompanying  him  when  he 
went  to  the  witch  of  En-dor  (Tan."  ed.  Buber,  Emor, 

4,  and  the  parallel  passages  quoted  there).  It  was 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  David  should  appoint 
as  commander-in-chief,  in  place  of  Joab,  one  already 

tested  by  Saul.  Amasa  did  not,  however,  possess 

tlLe  martial  spirit  of  -J  oat>  ;  and  ivlien  la <3  sent  to 

gather  an  army,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Torah.  God’s  law  seemed  more  important  to 
him  than  the  will  of  the  king.  It  was,  therefore, 
wrong  on  the  part  of  Joab  to  execute  Amasa  for 
transgressing  the  king’s  orders  (Sanh.  49a). 

L.  G.  i 


AMASAI :  1.  Son  of  Elkanali,  a  Levite  of  the 
Koliatliite  family  (I  Chron.  vi.  10,  20;  II  Chron. 
xxix.  12).  2.  Chief  of  the  captains  who  met  David 

at  Ziklag  and  offered  their  services  to  him.  It  is 
possible  that  he  is  identical  with  Amasa  (I  Chron. 
xii.  19).  3.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  trumpets 

when  David  brought  back  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
(I  Chron.  xv.  24).  G.  B.  L. 

AMASHAI  (R.  Y. ,  Amashsai)  :  A  priest  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (Nell.  xi.  13).  G.  B.  L. 

AMASIA,  AMASIEH,  or  AMASIYAH: 

Cit}r  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Yeshil-Irmak(the  ancient 
Iris).  The  population  in  1900  was  23,000.  The  city  is 
now  of  little  importance ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Spanish  fugitives  that  sought  shelter  there, 
it  must  have  been  prosperous  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  tragedy  of  interest  to  Judaism  occurred  in  the 
sixteenth  century  within  its  precincts.  A  Christian 
had  entered  the  house  of  a  Jew  and  had  not  come 
out  again.  A  number  of  Jews  were  suspected,  and, 
under  torture,  confessed  to  his  murder  and  were 
hanged.  Among  them  was  the  learned  R.  Jacob 
ben  Joseph  Abiub.  A  few  days  later  the  Christian 
returned  to  the  city:  whereupon  Sultan  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  ordered  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
conspiracy  receive  summary  punishment.  R.  Moses 
Hamon  appeared  before  the  court  and  obtained  an 
order  that  in  future  any  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
should  be  tried  before  the  “  royal  tribunal  ”  and  not 
before  an  ordinary  j  udge.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Joseph  ben  Solomon  ibn  Yerga;  and  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Joseph  lia-Kohen 
in  his  “  ‘Emek  ha-Baka,  ”  though  the  name  of  the  place 
is  not  mentioned,  and  Joseph  Abiub  is  the  one  who 
is  said  to  have  met  his  death.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahva 
gives  the  date  of  this  false  accusation  as  1530.  J oseph 
ha-Kohen,  however,  gives  1545 ;  and  he  is  followed 
by  Zunz  and  Graetz. 

Bibliography:  Solomon  ben  Verga,  Shebet  Yehudalu  eel. 
Wiener,  p.  Ill,  German  transl.  p.  227 ;  Joseph  ha-Kohen, 
"Emek,  ha-Baka,  ed.  Letteris,  p.  122,  Cracow,  1865,  M.  Wie¬ 
ner’s  transl.  p.  85,  and  note  p.  207 ;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  58. 

I.  Br. 

AMATHUS  (the  modern  ‘Amateh.)  :  A  fortress 
near  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  and  21 
miles  south  of  Pellal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  b.c.,  Amathus  was  an  important  fortress 
held  by  the  despot  Tlieodorus.  About  the  year  98, 
Alexander  Jannoeus  captured  but  could  not  retain  it, 
and  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  razed  it.  Amathus 
became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  proconsul  Gabinius  divided  Palestine  in  the 
year  57  b.c.  According  to  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Sheb. 
ix.  38 cl)  Amathus,  IfiDy  (probably  only  a  phonetic 
modification  of  iriftn,  whence  the  modern  ‘Amateli) 
is  identical  with  the  Biblical  Zaphon  (Josh.  xiii.  27 ; 
Judges,  xii.  1,  Heb.),  but  the  correctness  of  this  iden¬ 
tification,  in  view  of  the  Asaphon  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  is  not  beyond  doubt.  Amathus  is  called 
by  the  latter  a  son  of  Canaan  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  i. 
6,  §  2).  Another  form  (found  in  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  82 a)  is 
j DID]),  which  suggests  an  original  form,  pnDY  unless 
the  t  is  simply  an  error  for  ).  It  is  nowadays  called 
Tell  -  ‘  Amateb. 

bibliography:  Bulil,  Geograph ie  cl.  Alton  Palestina ,  pp.  86, 
259 ;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  249 ;  Hildesheimer,  Beitr'dge zur  Geog¬ 
raphic  Paliistina's,  p.  48,  note  385  *  Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  221, 
224,  275,  ii.  53. 

L.  G. 

AMATO  (HABIB)  LTJSITANO  ;  Physician. 
See  Juan  Rodrigo  de  Castel-Branco. 
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AMATUNI :  Members  of  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  old  Armenian  clans,  whose  habitation 
was  along  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat.  Their  vil¬ 
lages  and  castles— of  which  ruins  are  still  visible- 
faced  Mount  Ararat  across  the  plain.  They  con¬ 
trolled  the  district  between  Erivan  and  Gumri— 
the  modern  Alexandropol.  Moses  of  Cliorene  (fifth 
century)  relates  (see  Bibliography)  that  the  clan 
was  of  Jewish  origin  and  came  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  country  of  the  Aryans,  i.e.,  Persia; 
and  that  they  descended  from  an  eponymous  hero 
named  Manue,  after  whom  the  Persians  in  his  day 
still  called  them  Manueans.  He  adds  that  Arsaces, 
the  first  of  the  Parthian  kings,  brought  them  into 
Armenia,  and  that  they  were  in  his  day  a  powerful 
clan  in  the  region  of  Ahmatan.  The  Armenian  king 
Artashes— the  mythical  contemporary  of  Domitian, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian— gave  them  villages.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  source,  Amatuni  meant  advance,  “  new 
settlers,  ”  or,  equally,  “  proselytes  ” ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  Persian  word  ccmat. 

The  Amatuni  were  probably  a  Judaized  clan. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by  Aga- 
thangelos  and  Lazar  of  Pliarp,  and  they  furnished 
leading  captains,  counselors,  and  ecclesiastics  to 
Armenia  until  the  beginningof  the  crusading  epoch. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  tradition  pre¬ 
served  by  Moses  of  Cliorene,  since  all  the  towns  in 
Armenia  and  Caucasian  Iberia  were,  according  to 
chroniclers  of  the  fifth  century,  full  of  Jews.  See 
also  Bagratuni. 

Bibliography:  Moses  of  Cliorene,  History  of  Armenia,  ii. 

85,  iii.  43,  51,  65 ;  I.  Berkliin,  Iz  Davno  Minuvshavo ,  Bod 

Amatuni ,  in  Vosldiod,  1883,  Nos.  11, 12. 


AMAZI  AH.—  Biblical  Data:  1 .  Priest  at  Betli-el 
in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  When  the  prophet 
Amos  came  to  Betli-el,  and  there  prophesied  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  Amaziali 
tried  to  expel  him  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Amos, 
vii.  10,  12,  14).  2.  A  Simeonite  (I  Cliron.  iv.  34). 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  (I  Chron.  vi.  30).  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to  It. 

Meir,  the  priest  Amaziali  is  identical  with  the  false 
prophet  mentioned  in  I  Kings,  xiii.  11  et  seg.  (Yer. 
Sanli.  xi.  305  and  Cant.  It.  ii.  5).  See  Jonathan, 
Son  of  Geeshom.  L.  G. 

AMAZIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH.— Biblical 

Data:  Son  of  Joash  and  father  of  Azariali  (II 
Kings,  xv.  1) ;  came  to  the  throne  about  795  b.c.  As 
soon  as  his  kingdom  was  established  he  slew  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  his  father  (II  Kings,  xiv.  5),  but  contrary  to 
custom  permitted  tlieir  children  to  live.  Yery  early 
in  his  reign  he  fitted  out  an  army  to  reconquer  Edom, 
which  had  rebelled  during  the  reign  of  jehoram  (II 
Kings,  viii.  20-22),  his  great-grandfather.  Amaziali 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  and  slew 
10,000  (the  chronicler,  II  Chron.  xxv.  11,  12,  says 
20,000)  of  them.  He  carried  home  and  set  up  the 
gods  of  Seir  (II  Chron.  xxv.  14)  as  objects  of  worship. 
I-Iis  brilliant  victory  over  Edom  inflated  his  pride,  and 
he  challenged  to  a  combat  J elioash,  grandson  of  J ehu, 
king  of  Israel  (II  Kings,  xiv.  8-14).  The  latter’s 

disdain  and  scorn  for  Amaziali  are  embodied  in  the 

stinging-  jpa-x-sa-Tt)  1<3  of  tlie  tliistle  sa.n<3.  1 1 1  <-  cedar 

Kings,  xiv.  9).  In  his  resentment,  Amaziali  rushed 
into  a  disastrous  battle  at  Beth-shemesli,  and  a  humil¬ 
iating  defeat  overtook  his  army  and  the  land.  The 
king  was  captured,  400  cubits  of  the  wall  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  broken  down,  the  city,  Temple,  and  palace  were 
looted,  and  hostages  carried  to  Samaria.  It  is  not 


known  how  long  Amaziah  survived  these  disasters, 
but  the  reconstructed  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah  would  reduce  his  twenty-nine  years’  reign  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He,  like  his  father (II  Kings, 
xiv.  19,  20,  xii.  20,  21),  was  the  victim  of  assassins, 
apparently  bent  upon  putting  out  of  the  way  one 
who  had  brought  upon  the  land  such  dire  disasters. 

I.  M.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Moses  ibn  Ha¬ 
bib,  in  his  work,  “Darke  No‘am”  (ed.  Rodelheim, 
1806,  p.  65),  gives  an  alleged  epitaph  of  Amaziah’s 
general,  found  in  Morviedro.  Valencia.  It  is  as  f ol- 

lows:  ,Y  inp$>  ‘j'nj  “«56  mo  $np3  nrp  (“Raise 
your  voice  in  bitter  lament,  for  the  great  chief  whom 
God  hath  taken  ”) ;  then  follows  something  illegible ; 
and  at  the  end,  rptfDfc^  (“  to  Amaziah  ”).  The  epi¬ 
taph,  probably  authentic,  and  belonging  to  some 
one  of  the  name  of  Amaziah,  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  it  referred  to  the  “  great  chief  ”  Amaziah. 

L.  G. 

AMBER :  The  Hebrew  word  hashmal,  rendered 
“amber  ”  by  the  A.  V.,  occurs  only  in  Ezekiel  (three 


Specimens  of  Amber  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris ;  exhibiting  Flies,  Spiders,  and  Beetles  em¬ 
bedded. 


times).  Its  meaning  has  puzzled  commentators  from 
Talmudic  times  to  the  present  day..  Hag.  135  gives 
the  meaning  as  if  it  were  a  composite  word,  “  beasts 
that  utter  fire. 77  The  Septuagint  does  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject,  as  its  rendering,  “elektron,77 
is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  may  mean  Amber  or  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold.  Friedrich  Delitzscli  (in 
his  notes  to  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  text  of  Ezek.  xii.) 
identifies  “hashmal 77  with  the  Assyrian  “eslimaru,” 
which  was  a  shining  metallic  alloy..  The  Assyrian 
home  of  this  compound  would  explain  why  the  word 
is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel.  If  “  Amber 77  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  it  refers  to  a 

bituminous  substance  found  in  various  parts  <>£ 

world  in  two  different  varieties;  in  the  Baltic  dis¬ 
trict  it  is  of  a  yellow  color,  while  in  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  red.  Neither  variety,  however,  fits  the 
requirements  of  the  passages  in  Ezekiel,  where  some¬ 
thing  metallic  and  shining  is  intended. 
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AMBERG- :  A  town  in  tlie  district  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate  and  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  Bavaria ;  in¬ 
habited  by  J ews  from  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1298 
the  town  authorities  ordered  that  the  rights  of  the 
JeAvs  be  respected ;  but  in  the  same  year  the  Jewish 
community  suffered  from  persecutions  instigated  by 
the  leader  of  the  peasants,  Rindtteiscli.  The" Nurem¬ 
berg  “  Martyrologium  ”  gives  the  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  who  died  there  for  the  faith :  Kalonymus  ben 
Shabbetliai  and  his  Avife  Gutlin;  Judlin,  his  Avife, 
step-daughter,  and  tAvo  children;  Baruch  ben  Jeliiel 
ha-Kolien,  his  wife  Minna,  and  tAvo  children ;  Lemlin 
ben  Baruch,  a  young  teacher;  Gershon  ben  Solomon 
lia-Le\ri ;  Moses  ben  Israel.  In  1304  permission  A\Tas 
given  to  Sussmann,  “  Hochmeister  ”  of  the  Jews  in 
Regensburg,  to  keep  a  school  in  Amberg ;  and  in  1366 
the  JeAvs  of  that  town  obtained  the  same  rights  as 
their  brethren  in  Heidelberg.  In  1369  one  Bendit  and 
his  son  Noel  were  receded  into  the  community  for 
three  years  Avithout  the  payment  of  any  tax.  *  The 
same  privilege  was  extended  to  the  “Hochmeister” 
Mosse  of  Wene  (Wien?),  avIio  also  received  permission 
to  establish  a  school.  All  avIio  attended  his  school 
were  to  be  amenable  only  to  JeAvish  laAv  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  “  Hochmeister.  ”  Count  Palatine  Ru¬ 
pert  promised  full  protection  to  all  JeAvs  settling  in 
Amberg.  In  1389  a  JeAv  of  Amberg,  named  Eberl, 
sold  his  house,  Avliich  AATas  situated  near  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  In  1390  another  JeAv,  Noah,  negotiated 
with  the  town  council  of  Amberg.  ToAvard  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  JeAvs  Avere  expelled  from 
Amberg,  and  their  synagogue  Avas  annexed  to  the 
church  of  the  toAvn,  the  Frauenkirche.  They  re¬ 
moved  to  the  neighboring  toAvns,  Sulzbach,  Sclinait- 
tach,  and  Sulzburg,  which,  from  that  time,  con¬ 
tained  larger  JeAvish  communities;  but  eventually 
the  Jcavs  returned  to  Amberg  in  small  numbers. 
In  1900  there  Avere  94  members  in  the  congregation 
Avliich  noAv  belongs  to  the  rabbinate  of  Sulzburg. 
The  building  in  Avliich  the  synagogue  is  situated 
was  purchased  in  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologium  clcs  Ntlrnbcrger 
Memorbuchcs,  1897,  p.  182 ;  LoAvenstein,  Bcitriige  zur  Gcsch. 
d.  Judcn  in  Deutschland ,  1895,  i.  5,  6 ;  A.  Eckstein,  Gcsch. 
d,  Judcn  im  Bamberg ,  p.  5. 

A.  F. 

AMBRON,  AMBRAN,  or  EMBRON  ()n&y)  : 

An  Italian  family,  prominent  since  1492,  at  Avliich 
period  they  emigrated  from  Spain  (“Rev.  lit. 
Juives,”  ix.  70,  74).  Of  this  family  the  folloAving 
arc  known  to  have  lived  in  Rome :  Sliem-Tob  (1539) ; 
Zerahiah  (1536);  Judah  ben  Sliem-Tob  (1550);  Jacob, 
who  in  1618  Avas  president  of  a  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  ;  Gabriel  and  Baruch,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  Gabriel  (1720);  Alexander 
(1737) ;  Hezekiah  ben  Gabriel.  The  last-named  paid 
the  printing  expenses  of  the  prayer-book  “Sha‘are 
lia-Teshubah”  (Venice,  1775). 

Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn  in 
Rom ,  ii.  278 ;  Berliner,  Gcscli.  d.  Judcn  in  Rom ,  ii.  57,  90, 
136, 191, 192. 

M.  B. 

AMBRON,  SHABBETHAI :  A  philosophical 
writer ;  lived  in  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  His  life-Avork  was  a  book  on  the 
universe,  with  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  “  Pan- 
cosmosophia.  ”  It  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Venice 
“  Giornale  de’  Letterati  ”  (1710),  and  soon  after  in  the 
Leipsic  “Neuer  Bucher-Saal  der  Gelelirten  Welt.” 
According  to  these  sources,  the  author  made  a  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  refute  the  astronomical  vieAvs  of 
Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  to  set 
up  a  cosmogonjr,  the  underlying  principle  of  Avhieli 
was  that  the  earth  Avas  flat.  He  attempted  to  sup¬ 


port  his  views  by  an  appeal  to  Jewish  tradition. 
The  author  had  already  prepared  some  hundred 
copperplates  to  illustrate  his  theories,  when  the 
Roman  Inquisition  prohibited  the  printing  of  the 
Avork.  Ambron  sent  his  manuscripts  to  Venice,  but 
here  also  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  papal 
nuncio,  Mottei.  On  learning  that  German  scholars 
Avere  interested  in  his  work,  he  sent  it  with  the  plates 
to  the  publisher  of  the  “  Neuer  Biicher-Saalder  Ge- 
lehrten-Welt,  ”  avIio  promised  to  print  it.  The  Avork, 
however,  has  not  been  published,  and  all  trace  is  lost 
of  the  manuscript. 

Ambron  also  devoted  considerable  Avork  to  a  pro¬ 
jected  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  Avith  the  intention  of 
correcting  Bartolocci’s  errors  and  misconceptions. 
This  manuscript  shared  the  fate  of  the  foregoing. 

In  1721  he  is  knoAvn  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Congregct.  In  a  pasquil  written  against  Lor¬ 
enzo  Ganganelli  (later  Pope  Clemens  XIV.)  it  is  said : 
“  Denam  e  Ambrun  amo  como  fratelli — Uno  inglese, 
uno  ebreo,  die  fe  il  signore  ”  (He  loved  Denam  and 
Ambrun  like  brothers— one  Avas  an  Englishman,  the 
other  a  Jcav  avIio  played  the  role  of  a  lord).  Con¬ 
sidering  the  great  difference  in  age  betAveen  Sliab- 
bethai  Ambron  and  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  (became 
pope  in  1769),  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Ambrun  of  the 
pasquil  is  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Bibliography  :  Giornale  de ’  Letterati  d' Italia,  ii.  521-524, 
Venice,  1710 ;  Neuer  Bucher-Saal  der  Gclchrten-Wclt  1710, 
1712, 1713,  ii.  180,  iv.  328  et  seq .,  xxv.  66,  xxvi.  143 ;  Journal 
dcs  Savants ,  November,  1712;  AVolf,  Bill.  Ilcbr.  i.  1022; 
Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gedolc  Tisracl ,  p.  328 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  iii.  183;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  159;  Stein- 
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M.  B. 

AMBROSE  :  Church  father  and  author ;  bom 
about  340  at  Treves ;  died  397  in  Milan.  This  auda¬ 
cious  prelate — avIio  as  bishop  of  Milan  dared  to  say 
of  his  emperor,  “  The  Emperor  is  in  the  Church,  but 
not  OAmr  the  Church” — is  more  renoivned  perhaps  for 
his  energy  and  zeal  than  for  his  learning.  His  at¬ 
titude  toAvard  Jews  and  Judaism  Avas  uncompro¬ 
mising^  hostile.  An  address  of  his  to  Christian 
young  people  warns  them  against  intermarriage 
with  Jcavs  (“De  Abrahamo,”  ix.  84,  xiv.  451).  But 
his  opposition  assumed  a  more  positive  and  active 
character  in  the  matter  of  the  bishop 
The  Callin-  of  Callinicum  in  Mesopotamia.  It  ap- 
icum  Riot,  pears  that  in  388  a  mob,  led  by  the  local 
bishop  and  many  monks,  destroyed  the 
synagogue  at  Callinicum.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
the  Great,  avIio  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  lack  of  re¬ 
ligious  zeal,  Avas  nevertheless  just  enough  to  order 
the  reerection  of  the  synagogue  at  the  expense  of  the 
rioters,  including  the  bishop.  Ambrose  immediately 
issued  a  fiery  protest  to  the  emperor.  He  writes  to 
Theodosius  (“Epistolee,”  xl.  xvi.  1101  et  seq.)  that 
“  the  glory  of  God  ”  is  concerned  in  this  matter,  and 
that  therefore  he  can  not  be  silent.  Shall  the  bishop 
be  compelled  to  reerect  a  synagogue?  Can  he  re¬ 
ligiously  do  this  thing  ?  If  he  obey  the  emperor,  he 
will  become  a  traitor  to  his  faith ;  if  he  disobey  him, 
a  martyr.  What  real  wrong  is  there,  after  all,  in 
destroying  a  synagogue,  a  “  home  of  perfidy,  a  home 
of  impiety, ”  in  Avliich  Christ  is  daily  blasphemed? 
Indeed,  he  (Ambrose)  must  consider  himself  no  less 
guilty  than  this  poor  bishop ;  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  he  made  no  concealment  of  his  Avish  that  all 
synagogues  should  be  destroyed,  that  no  such  places 
of  blasphemy  be  further  alloAved  to  exist.  He  also 
states,  in  extenuation,  that  in  the  time  of  Julian,  the 
Jews  destroyed  the  Christian  basilicas  in  Gaza,  Asca- 
lon,  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say 
just  Avhat  foundation  there  is  for  this  charge  against 
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the  Jews,  seeing  that  all  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
the  Christians  in  Julian  the  Apostate’s  reign  were 
laid  upon  their  shoulders.  Continuing  in  this  strain 
Ambrose  implored  the  emperor  to  recall  his  edict. 
The  emperor  made  no  reply  to  this  appeal ;  but  his 
silence,  instead  of  disconcerting  the  energetic  church¬ 
man,  simply  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  a  visit  by  Theodosius  to  Milan  in 
the  winter  of  388-89  offered,  to  speak  upon  the  matter 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  emperor’s  presence  (“Epist.” 
xh,  xvi.  1113).  He  was,  however,  shrewd  enough 
to  appeal  to  imperial  magnanimity,  and  with  the 
most  favorable  result;  for  after  the  service  Theo¬ 
dosius  greeted  the  bishop  with  the  words,  “  Thou  hast 
preached  against  me!”  “Not  against  thee,  but  in 
thy  behalf !  ”  was  the  prelate’s  ready  reply ;  and,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  emperor’s  passing  humor,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  promise  that  the  sentence 
should  be  completely  revoked.  In  this  manner,  this 
altogether  discreditable  affair  ended  in  the  victory 
of  the  Church,  with  the  very  natural  consequence 
that  thereafter  the  prospect  of  immunity  thus  af¬ 
forded  occasioned  spoliations  of  synagogues  all  over 
the  empire.  That  Ambrose  could  nevertheless  oc¬ 
casionally  say  a  good  word  for  the  Jews  is  shown  by 
a  passage  in  his  “Enarratio  in  Psalmos”  (1.41,  xiv. 
943),  in  which  he  remarks,  “  Some  Jews  exhibit  purity 
of  life  and  much  diligence  and  love  of  study.” 

That  in  liis  literary  activity  Ambrose  drew  ex¬ 
tensively  upon  Philo  is  well  known;  the  fact  even 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  “Philo  Christianus,”  the 
Christian  Philo  (Aucher,  introduction 
Ambrose,  to  Philo,  “  Qugestiones  et  Solutiones  ”). 
the  “  Chris-  He  was  the  channel  through  which 
tian  many  types  and  personifications  orig- 

Philo.”  mating  with  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosophy  were  embodied  in  both  the 
art  and  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
Dante.  So  closety  does  he  follow  Philo  that  many 
corrupt  passages  of  the  latter’s  text  may  be  emended 
through  Ambrose’s  quotation  of  them,  and  many 
misreadings  may  in  this  way  be  corrected  (compare 
Forster,  “  Ambrosius,  Biscliof  von  Mailand,”  p.  180, 
and  the  Vienna  edition  of  Ambrose,  xxii.  pt.  i.  360). 
Examples  of  Ambrose’s  indebtedness  to  Philo  are  to 
be  found  in  his  interpretation  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  (compare  Ambrose,  “De  Paradiso,”  iff.  14, 
xiv.  280,  with  Philo,  “Leg.  Allegr.”  xix.)as  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  wisdom,  temperance,  courage,  and 
justice.  The  law  concerning  the  children  of  the  two 
wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15)  is  explained  by  Ambrose  (“De 
Abel  et  Cain,”  i.  4,  xiv.  322)  almost  exactly  in  the 
words  of  Philo  (“De  Abel  et  Cain,”  v.).  Philo  inter¬ 
prets  Adam  as  signifying  “  reason  ” ;  E ve,  “  emotion.  ” 
Ambrose  has  it:  “Adam  mentem  diximus;  Evam 
sensum  esse  significavimus ”  (“De  Abrahamo,”  ii.  1, 
xiv.  455).  . 

For  a  complete  collection  of  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tions  drawn  by  Ambrose  from  Philo,  see  Siegfried 
“Philo  von  Alexandria,”  pp.  371-87.  This  collec¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  show  his  indebtedness  to  Philo, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  actual  allegorical  imagery 
borrowed  from  him  and  the  adoption  of  his  rules  of 
interpretation,  but  also  in  the  numerous  echoes,  of 
the  Philonic  doctrines  concerning  God  and  man  which 
therein  abound.  Besides  Philo,  the  TV .  Maccabees 
exerted  great  influence  upon  Ambrose,  particularly 
in  regard  of  his  homiletic  style,  which  in  later  days 
was  regarded  as  unapproachably  fine.  Freudenthal 
shows  how  he  quoted  long  extracts  from  this  book 
in  his  sermons,  frequently,  indeed,  word  for  word. 
But  in  addition  to  these  Alexandrian  sources  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  there  are  numerous 
traces  of  Palestinian- Jewish  influence  upon  Ambrose. 


Such  Palestinian  interpretations  as  that  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  Jacob’s  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.)  as  referring  to 
circumstances  in  the  careers  of  the  sons 
Palestinian  (“De  Benedictione  Patrum,”  ii.  8,  iff. 
Influence  2,  xiv.  676-677)  may  have  been  derived 
upon  Am.  from  hearsay.  That  he  adopts  the 
brose.  Jewish  conception  of  the  Antichrist 
as  springing  from  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(“De  Bened.  Patr.”  vii.  32,  xiv.  684)  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prove  his  acquaintance  with  rabbinical  doctrine 
at  first  hand ;  for  at  this  period  the  Church  as  a  whole 
had  adopted  the  Jewish  conception  of  Antichrist. 
Ambrose’s  remark  (“  De  Fide,”  iff.  11,  88,  xvi.  607) 
that  Melchizedek  was  not  “  an  augel,  as  the  Church 
hath  received  it  from  Jewish  nonsense,”  but  a  holy 
man,  shows  that  he  was  not  above  palming  off  as 
Jewish  what  is  distinctly  not  so,  for  his  statement 
is  controverted  by  the  old  Haggadah  which  identi¬ 
fies  Melchizedek  with  Shem,  as  Epiphanius  (“  Adv. 
Haer.”  ii.  1,  etc.  (see  Ginzberg,  “Monatsschrift,” 
1899,  p.  495).  But  Ambrose’s  familiarity  with  Jewish 
traditions  is  evidenced  by  such  statements  as  (“De 
Abrahamo,”  ii.  1,  xiv.  455)  that  Abraham  means  “  one 
who  crossed  over.”  This  does  not  indicate,  as  has 
been  charged,  that  he  confuses  Abraham  with  Eber ; 
but  that  he  follows  the  wmll-knowm  Haggadah  (Gen. 
R.  xlii.  8)  that  Abraham  is  called  “Ibri”  (Gen.  xiv. 
13)  because  he  “came  over”  the  river  Euphrates. 
That  he  confuses  Korah’s  “children”  with  Ivorah’s 
“followers”  (see  Forster,  “Ambrosius,”  p.  316),  also 
originates  in  Palestinian  tradition;  an  old  baraita 
(Sanh.  1106),  commenting  on  Num.  xxvi.  11,  “not- 
withstanding  the  children  of  Korah  died  not,”  makes 
the  statement  that  in  Gehenna,  into  wiiich  Korah’s 
conspirators  descended,  “a  stronghold  was  formed 
for  the  children  of  Korah  wiiere  they  seated  them¬ 
selves  and  sang  hymns.”  Ambrose’s  explanation 
that  God  brought  all  the  animals  before  Adam,  in 
order  that  he  might  note  that  each  male  had  its 
female  (“De  Paradiso,”  i.  11,  xiv.  299),  is  the  old 
Haggadah  in  Gen.  R.  xvii.  11.  He  states  that 
Adam  exceeded  the  truth  wThen  he  told  Eve  not  to 
touch  the  Tree  of  Life  ( l.c .  i.  12,  xiv.  303),  just 
as  is  narrated  in  “Ab.  R.  N.”  i.,  ed.  Schecliter,  iv. 
When  he  says  that  angels  visiting  Abraham,  asked 
where  Sarah  wras,  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  her 
modesty  in  avoiding  strangers  (“De  Abrahamo,”  i. 
5,  end),  he  is  drawing  upon  Jewish  tradition  (B.  M. 
87a).  That  Ambrose  misquotes  and  misunderstands 
many  Haggadot  should  not  be  surprising  when 
Jerome — who  for  many  years  sedulously  studied  at 
the  feet  of  Jewish  rabbis— did  the  same.  Thus 
Ambrose  makes  Barak  the  “son”  of  Deborah  (“De 
Vidius.”  i.  8,  45;  xvi.  248),  wiiereas  the  Midrash  de¬ 
clares  him  to  have  been  her  “  husband  ”  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyaliu  R.  vii.;  Yalk.  on  Jud.  v.  1;  see  also  L. 
Ginzberg,  “Haggada  bei  den  Kirchenvatern,  ”  p.  5). 

Ambrose  as  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Jew^s  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  a  faithful  pupil  of  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition  and  Jewish  teachers  on  the  other,  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  treatment  which 
Judaism  has  encountered  at  the  hands  of  individuals 
as  well  as  nations.  See  also  Hegesippus. 
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L.  G. 

AMBROSIUS,  MOSES  :  One  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  settlers  in  New  York,  then  called  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  twenty-three 
Jews  who  arrived  in  the  New  Netherlands  in  Sept., 
1654,  apparently  having  left  Bahia,  Brazil,  upon  its 
reeonquest  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  As  each  member  of  the  part}^  had 
made  himself  individually  liable  for  the  passage- 
money  of  all  the  party,  and  as  the  immigrants  were 
unable  to  pay  this  money  in  full,  Ambrosius  was 
one  of  two  who  were  placed  under  civil  arrest  by 
the  municipal  authorities ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  released  in  a  short  time,  and,  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  have  prospered  on  American  soil  under 
the  Dutch  flag.  M.  J.  K. 

AMBROSOLI ;  An  ecclesiastic  dignitary  of 
Rome,  the  events  of  whose  life  touched  the  history  of 
the  J ews  of  that  city  in  1848.  He  distinguished  himself 
through  his  eloquent  sermons  on  tolerance  toward 
the  Jews,  and  preached  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trastevere 
during  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Roman 
Ghetto.  His  eloquence  was  so  effective  that  his  aud¬ 
iences  were  said  to  have  been  anxious  to  tear  down 
the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  whenever  he  spoke  on  the 
subject.  His  influence,  therefore, was  quite  marked 
in  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  edict  signed 
by  Pius  IX.  on  April  17, 1848,  to  remove  the  walls  and 
gates  of  the  Roman  Ghetto.  Berliner  relates  that  he 
heard  from  a  prominent  Roman  Jew,  Samuele  Alatri, 
that  on  the  eventful  night  when  the  Ghetto  walls 
were  torn  down  and  the  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered 
the  torcli-lit  laborers,  the  pious  and  learned  Ambro- 
soli  was  present.  Under  his  coat  he  had  concealed 
a  crucifix,  ready  to  draw  it  forth  at  any  moment,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion  resist  any  pos¬ 
sible  interference. 


Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Judcn  in 
Pom ,  ii.  373 ;  Berliner,  Letzte  Tagc  ous  dem  Bbmischen 
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AMELANDER  (AMLANDER),  MENA- 
HEM  MANN  BEN  SOLOMON  HA-LEVI :  A 

Dutch  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  must 
have  died  before  1767,  since  in  the  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch  published  in  that  year  many  of  his  anno¬ 
tations  are  quoted  with  the  addition  to  his  name  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  (“  of  blessed  memory  !  ”).  The 
same  edition  shows  that  he  was  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  Hebrew  grammar,  for  he  is  therein  fre¬ 
quently  styled  (Tjpnm  (“the  grammarian”).  He 
was  probably  a  teacher  and  preacher.  The  family 
name  Amelander  was  discovered  (by  G.  Polak)  in  the 
epitaph  upon  the  tombstone  of  Amelander ’s  daugh¬ 
ter  at  the  cemetery  of  Muiderberg.  He  was  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  Amsterdam  dayyan  and  publisher,  Moses 
Frankfort,  for  whose  celebrated  “Biblia  Rabbinica” 
— (Keliillat  Mosheli)  Amsterdam,  1724-28,  he  under¬ 
took  the  proof-reading  of  the  Bible  text.  In  1725  he 
published,  together  with  his  brother-in-law  Eliezer 
Rudelsheim,  a  Judoso-German  Bible  Commentary 
with  text,  under  the  title  “  Maggislie  Minliah”  (they 
who  bring  an  offering),  in  folio,  a  work  which  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  reputation,  and,  in  view  of  its 
period,  is  not  altogether  without  merit. 

His  edition  of  “  Midrash  Tanhuma,  ”  published  in 
1783,  contained  marginal  notes  giving  short  verbal 
and  technical  explanations.  The  Pentateuch  edition 
mentioned  above  (with  the  commentaries  “Hinnuk  ” 


and  “Debek  Tob”)  contains  also  a  few  extended  an¬ 
notations  by  him.  In  De  Vidas’  “Reshit  Hokmali” 
(The  Beginning  of  Wisdom),  published  in’  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1776,  the  connnentaiy  entitled  “La-Da‘at 
Hokmali”  (To  Understand  Wisdom),  is  by  Amelan¬ 
der.  His  best-known  work,  however,  is  the  Judaio- 
German  continuation  of  “Josippon,”  which  first 
appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1744.  It  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  legends,  a  compendium  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  down  to  his  time,  but  is  especially  valuable  for 
information  concerning  the  settlement  and  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  particularly  in  Amsterdam. 
Indeed,  for  the  history  of  the  German  and  Polish 
Jews  there,  it  is  almost  the  only  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Proof  of  the  great  interest  aroused  by  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1767 
it  was  reprinted  in  Furtli.  The  edition  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Amsterdam  in  1771,  entitled  “Keter  Mal- 
kut”  or  “Slieerit  Yisrael,”  contained  an  additional 
chapter  continuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  up  to 
the  year  1770.  This  chapter,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Amelander,  but  by 
the  publisher  of  the  work.  A  Dutch  translation  of 
“  Sheerit  Yisrael,”  which  appeared  in  1855,  was  made 
by  the  journalist,  L.  Goudsmit,  then  living  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  contained  numerous  annotations  by 
Gabriel  Polak. 

Bibliography  :  Biographical  statements  in  the  footnotes  to  the 
preface  of  Goudsmit’s  edition  of  Sheerit  Yisrael ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl ,  No.  6365 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  330 ;  Rabbino- 
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J.  Vn. 

AMEMAR  (—  Ami  Mar) ;  A  compound  word, 
of  which  the  first  element  is  the  prenomen,  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  title  often  found  among  the  Jewish  sages  in 
Babylonia,  and  meaning  “master”  (compare  the 
dictionary  ‘Aruk  under  the  word  “  Abaj^e  ”).  There 
I  are  two  Babylonian  teachers  always  quoted  by  that 
name  alone. 

Amemar  I.:  An  amora  of  the  third  generation 
(fourth  century),  junior  contemporary  of  R.  Judah 
b.  Ezekiel  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  48a)  and  of  Rab  Sheshet  (IIul. 
107a).  With  the  study  of  the  Halakah  he  combined 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  passages  from  which 
he  often  adduced  to  support  either  a  legal  enact¬ 
ment  or  a  saying  of  the  rabbis.  Thus  to  the  apho¬ 
rism,  b}"  Abdimi  of  Haifa,  that  with  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  taken 
from  the  prophets  and  bestowed  upon  the  sages. 
Amemar  appends,  “And  the  wise  man  is  superior  to 
the  prophet,  for  thus  the  Bible  says  (Ps.  xc.  12), 

HEOn  32^  ‘and  the  prophet  is  a  wise  heart’; 
and  as  in  all  definitions  the  lesser  is  defined  by  the 
greater,  this  proves  that  the  wise  man  ranks  higher 
than  the  prophet  ”  (B.  B.  12a). 

This  singular  translation  of  the  word  “  nabi  ”  as  a 
noun,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  it 
as  a  verb,  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  in  Ibn  Ezra 
on  the  passage,  in  the  name  of  Moses  ibn  Gikatella, 
and  also  in  Maimonides’  “Moreli,”  ii.  chap.  38,  end, 
and  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Griitz  in  his  “  Krit- 
ischer  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,”  ctcl  loc. 

Amemar  II.:  A  senior  contemporaiy  and  friend 
of  Rab  Ashi,  the  projector  of  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  with  whom  lie  frequently  discussed  important 
halakot  (B.  M.  68a;  Ber.  12a;  Bez.  22a;  Ket.  21  b; 
Kid.  72 b;  B.  K.  79a;  Hul.  53 b,  58a).  Amemar  re¬ 
established  the  college  at  Nehardea,  and  restored  it 
to  its  original  reputable  position — it  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed  over  a  century  before  by  Odenathus  (Bar 
Nazar,  Ket.  51  b,  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46 b\  Gratz,  2d  ed., 
iv.,  note  28) — and  was  its  rector  for  more  than  thirty 
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vears  (390-422).  In  addition  to  that  office  lie  was 
the  president  of  the  court  at  Nehardea  and  intro¬ 
duced  several  changes  m  the  ritual  (R.  H.  olb,  buk. 
La  B.  B.  31a);  and  on  royal  festivals  he,  together 
with  Rab  Aslii  and  Mar  Zutra,  officially  represented 
the  Jews  at  the  court  of  Yezdigerd  II.  (Ket.  61a). 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Huna  bar  Nathan  was 
among  the  assembled  dignitaries,  and  the  king,  liap- 
pening  to  notice  that  Huna’s  girdle  was  deranged, 
adiusted  it,  remarking,  “It  is  written  of  you  (Ex. 
xix  6)  ‘  Ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation,’  and  you  must  therefore  wear  the  girdle 
as  priests  do.”  When  Amemar  heard  of  tins,  he 
said  to  Huna,  “On  thee  lias  been  realized  the  pro¬ 
phetic  promise  (Isa.  xlix.  23),  Kings  shall  be  y 
attendants’”  (Zeb.  19a).  Amemar  s  erudition  was 
continued  in  his  son  Mar,  who  often  quoted  him  to 
Rab  Aslii  (Pes.  74J;  Suk.  82 b,  41 6;  B.  M.  68a;  B. 

B.  174a) ;  and  some  of  his  homiletic  observations 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Sotah,  9 a;  B.  B.  45 a). 

Bibliography  :  Baclier,  Ay.  Bah.  Am.  p.  146.  g  ^ 

AMEMAR  B.  MAR  YANTJKA  (YANK A): 

A  Babylonian  teacher  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amoraic 
generations,  who,  together  with  the  exilarch  (Resli 
Galuta)  Huna  Mar  II.  and  Mesharsheyab  Pakod, 
first  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Judaism  on 
Babylonian  soil— victims  of  the  persecutions  inau¬ 
gurated  by  King  Firuz  (Pheroces,  458-8o).  Amemar 
was  executed  in  the  month  of  Adar  470,  two  months 
after  the  execution  of  his  fellow  martyrs. 
RtturncRAPHY  *  Evistle  of  Sherira  Gann,  ed.  Neubauer; 
SBiB,  2d  ed.,  IV.  405 ;  Heilprin,  Seder  ho- 
Doroi.  ed.  Maskllsolin,  p.  12;  Zacuto,  iuliasm,  ed.  Fill- 
powski,  p.  115,  g 

AMEN  (“  So  is  it,”  or  “  So  shall  it  be  ”):  A  word 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  or  in  other  con¬ 
nections,  to  express  affirmation,  approval,  or  desire. 
It  is  derived  from,  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  word  in  human 
speech;  being  familiar  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  It  occurs  thirteen  times  m  the  Maso- 
retic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Septuagmt 
in  three  additional  passages  (Jer.  iii.  19,  xv.  11, 
Isa.  xxv.  1).  From  these  passages  it  is  possible 
to  trace  in  part  the  gradual  development  of  Amen 
from  an  adjective  (or,  according  to  Barth,  DieKo- 
minalbildung  in  den  Semitischen  Spraclien,  oe,  ib,  a 
noun,  meaning  “  firmness,  ”  “  certainty  ”)  into  an  inde¬ 
clinable  interjection.  .  .  _  Tr.  . 

The  primitive  use  of  Amen  is  m  I  Kings,  l.  3b 
wliere  also  it  serves  to  introduce  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  This  introductory  Amen  occurs  also  m  Jer. 
xxviii.  6;  but  in  another  passage  (xi.  5)  Jeremiali 
shows  familiarity  with  the  detached  Amen.  The  de¬ 
tached  Amen  is  that  use  of  the  Amen  m  which  the 
expected  answer  is  omitted  and  left  to  be  infeiied 
from  the  context.  Num.  v.  22  (in  which  Amen 
is  repeated  twice),  Deut.  xxvii.lo  et  seq.,  and  ISeh.y. 
13  show  that  the  detached  Amen  was  employed  m 
solemn  oaths  for  which  the  brief  Amen  was  more 
effective  than  a  whole  sentence. 

Similar  to  the  detached  Amen  is  the  use  of  the 
Amen  in  Neh.  viii.  6,  I  Cliron.  xvi.  86,  and  Ps.  cvi. 
48  from  which  it  is  learned  that  during  the  Persian 
epoch  Amen  was  the  responsory  of  the  people  to  the 
doxology  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  Too  little 
is  known,  however,  of  the  Temple  worship  of  that 
period  to  make  it  possible  to  determine  whether  as 
Graetz  holds,  Amen  and  Amen  Halleluiah  were  the 
only  responsories  used.  The  passages  in  Psalms 
parallel  to  that  cited  above  (xli.  14,  lxxu.  lb-lJ, 


lxxxix.  53)  make  it  apparent  that  the  responsory 
was  longer;  and  there  exists  a  reliable  tiadition 
(Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  22;  Ta‘anit,  i.  11, 165;  Yer.  Ber.l4c 
end;  Sotah,  405)  that  at  a  period  not  far  removed 
from  the  oldest  Pharisaic  traditions  Amen  was  not 
generally  employed  in  the  Temple  liturgy.  I  he 
opposite  view  of  Graetz  in  his  attempt  to  distort 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  text  in  this  Tosefta  is 
disproved  by  Sifre,  Deut.  xxxii.  3,  306,w;hich  clearly 
shows  that  in  ancient  times  the  usual  responsive 
formula  in  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple  was: 

«  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for 

ever  and  ever”  iniMD  TO  1™ 

Thus  the  statement  in  the  Tosefta  be¬ 
comes  intelligible:  while  synagogues  adopted  the 
Amen,  the  Temple  preserved  the  longer  form.  Even 
in  later  times— at  least  during  the  existence  of  the 
Temple— the  Amen  could  not  entirely  supplant  the 
longer  responsory  *i'Vd  and  the 

LiAmfn  ^  0W>  T1?3  N3">  n'DC5'  N,T  tDK 

‘  (“Praised  be  the 

oreat  Name  [that  is,  the  Tetragrammaton]  for  ever 
and  ever  ”)  is  a  combination  of  the  synagogue  Amen 
with  the  Temple  formula  2,  the  Aramaic 

equivalent  of  which  is  WrP"K.  This  explains  the 
great  significance  which  the  Talmud  (Shah.  1195)  and 
the  Midrash  (Eccl.  R.  on  ix.  14, 15)  attaches  to  the 
blessing,  a  remnant  of  the  Temple  liturgy. 

Since  the  rabbis  paid  strict  regard  to  precise  ar¬ 
rangement  of  prayer-formulas,  naturally  the  use  of 
Amen  in  the  liturgy  was  rigorously  determined  by 
them.  The  Amen  as  a  responsory  of  the  people  is 
already  spoken  of  by  the  rabbis,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Amen  was  only  the  responsory  to  the  reader  s 
doxology  "rr  nntf  im  (“  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord ! 
Mishnah  Ta‘anit,  ii.  5;  Suk.  515.  It  is  here  recorded 
that  in  the  great  synagogue  of  Alexandria  the  at¬ 
tendant,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reader  s  doxology, 
signaled  the  congregation  with  a  flag  to  respond 
AmenX  Of  equal  importance  with  this  doxology 
was  the  priestly  blessing,  to  each  verse  of  which  the 
congregation  responded  Amen  (Mishnah  Sotah,  vii. 
3)  As  expressly  stated  in  a  Baraita  (Ber.  4oa),  the 
use  of  Amen  at  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Tobit,  viii.  8,  must  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon  among  Jews  in  ancient  times.  Still,  the  Linis- 
tian  custom  of  concluding  every  prayer  with  Amen 
seems  to  have  brought  this  use  of  Amen  into  bad 
repute  among  the  Jews  (Ber.  l.c.)\  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  in  Babylonia,  about  400,  that  on  y  at  grace 
after  meals  the  third  benediction  (originally  the  last) 
should  conclude  with  Amen  (Ber.  l.c.)t  while  in 
Palestine  (Yer.  Ber.  v.  4)  Amen  was  used  at  the 
end  of  the  last  doxology.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Spanish  ritual  followed  the  Palestinian  custom ;  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews  conforming  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  usage  (compare  “  Sliulhan  Aruk,  §  1,  lob, 
end,  and  the  commentaries  thereon).  . 

The  use  of  Amen  in  response  to  the  expression  ot 
a  good  wish  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  (Ket.  665) ;  whence 
Desidera-  is  derived  the  medieval  custom  of  suf- 
tive  and  fixing  an  Amen  to  every  possible  ex- 
Responsive  pression  of  a  desire.  Especially  favor- 
Amen.  ite  phrases  are  V'OK  =  pvn  W  p  JBK 
(“Amen!  may  this  be  the  will”  [of 
God])  generally  used  after  prayers  which  do  not 
conclude  with  a  doxology;  =  D^lDv 

DUltD  (“May  he  live  to  see  good  days,  Amen!  ”), 
a  formula  usually'  appended  to  the  name  ^  ^Uers  ; 
and  "X  TOW!  (“And  let  us  say  Amen!  ”),  with  tv  Inch 
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tlie  reader  concludes  a  special  prayer  ora  prayer  for 
a  private  person.  The  later  responsive  Amen  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  grace 
after  meals  (Ber.  4:1a) ;  for,  according  to  the  rabbis, 
every  doxologv  must  be  responded  to  with  an  Amen. 

The  meaning  of  Amen  is  discussed  by  Rabbis 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  and  Simon  ben  Yohai.  The 
former,  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  Apostles, 
sa}rs:  “When  the  dwellers  of  Gehenna  chant  their 
Amen  at  the  very  time  that  the  holy  name  of  God 
is  praised  by  the  congregations  .  .  .  the  doors  of 
hell  yield  and  angels  carry  them  in  white  robes  into 
paradise  on  the  List  day  ”  (Eliyahu  Zutta  xx.).  That 
this  utterance  is  not  a  later  invention,  is  proved 
by  the  kindred  sayings  of  Simon  ben  Yohai  (Shab. 
119&,  Midi*.  Tehil.,  xxxi.  22).  A  poetical  account  of 
the  power  of  Amen  is  given  in  Yalk.  ii.  296  to  Isa. 
xxyi.  2,  in  which  the  final  release  from  hell  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 

“  After  God  shall  have  publicly  revealed  the  new  Messianic 
Torah,  Zerubbabel  will  recite  the  Kaddish.  His  voice  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  world,  so  that  all  dwellers  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  Jewish  sinners  and  righteous  heathens  in  hell,  will  ex- 
claim  ‘  Amen !  ’  Moved  to  pity  by  this  Amen  from  the  dwellei-s 
of  hell,  God  will  bid  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  release 
them  from  hell  and  place  them  in  paradise ;  which  command 
the  angels  will  forthwith  proceed  to  carry  out.” 

A  similar  Haggadah  occurs  in  Siddur  R.  Ainram 
(135,  foot),  which  is  referred  to  by  Hogg  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  17);  The  legend  regarding  a  pious 
Jew  who  once  neglected  to  answer  Amen  to  the 
doxology,  recounted  by  Jaffe  in  his  introduction  to 
“Lebusli,”  i.,  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

.  As  the  Amen  was  widely  employed  in  the  Jewish 
liturgy  in  the  time  of  J esus  and  the  New  Testament 
authors,  Amen  occurs  extensively  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  the  use  of  almost  one  half  the  number 
of  Amens  found  therein  (fifty-two  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen)  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  having  no  parallel  in  Hebrew  (sec  how¬ 
ever,  Dalman,  “  Worte  Jesu,”p.  186);  for,  as  is  never 
the  case  in  Hebrew,  the  Amen  is  sometimes  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  without  reference  to 
what  precedes.  The  explanation  of  Delitzscli  that 
this  Amen  is  an  erroneous  form  of  the  Aramaic 
NPDN  (“  I  say  ”),  is  disproved  not  only 
Amen  in  by  the  fact  that  is  exclusively 

the  New  Babylonian-Aramaic,  but  by  the  fur- 
Testament.  tlier  fact  that  is  used  exclusively 
in  a  hypothetic  sense  (against  ‘Er. 
J2d),  while  in  the  New  Testament,  Amen  expresses 
certainty.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  6  VA pw  in 
Rev.  iii.  14  as  a  designation  of  Jesus.  The  attempted 
explanation  of  this  use  from  II  Cor.  i,  20  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

The  primitive  Christian  Church  borrowed  the 
Amen,  as  it  did  most  of  its  liturgy,  from  the  Jewish 
'synagogue.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  following 
passage  of  Paul  (I  Cor.  xiv.  16),  “When  thou  shalt 
bless  with  the  spirit  (m&ynm),  how  shall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  (idturov  LDVHH) 
say  Amen  ?  ”  Paul  here  speaks  of  the  reader’s  duty 
to  recite  his  prayers  aloud  in  order  that  the  ignorant 
people  might  have  compensation  in  answering  the 
Amen  to  the  doxology.  The  very  same  teachings 
are  given  by  the  rabbis  (Tosef.,  R.  II.  iv.  [ii.]  12; 
Gemara,  ib.  hhurov  'pi  W;  compare  also  “Sliul- 
han  ‘Aruk  Orah  Hayyim,”  §  124,  4-6;  §  139,  6).  It 
is  known  that  in  the  "time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about 
second  century)  Amen  was  pronounced  after  prayer 
and  the  Eucharist  (“Apologia,”  i.  §  65,  67).  Je¬ 
rome  shows  by  his  “  acl  similitudinem  ccdestis  toni- 
irui  Amen  reboat ”  (“  Commentarius  ad  Galatias,” 
preface  to  book  ii.)  that  the  Church  had  adopted 
from  the  Synagogue  even  the  practise  of  enunciating 


1195) Amen  with  the  ful1  Power  "—of  the  voice  (Shab. 

In  accordance  with  the  less  public  character  of  Mo 
hammedan  worship,  Amen  is  very  little  used  amouo- 
the  followers  of  Islam.  Still  it  is  universally  enf- 
ployed  by  them  after  every  recital  of  the  first  sura 
the  so-called  Surat  al-fatilia. 

Bwa§aRASHY:  Blau'  Rgv-  fa-  Juiven  xxxi 

Brunner,  Dc  Voce  Amen,  Helmstadt,  1678;  Dalman 
T]  qrtc  Jpsu,  pp.  185-187 ;  Delitzsch,  Zcitschrift  flir 
Luthcrischc  Theology  1850,  pp.  422  ct  scq. ;  Gratz,  in  M, 
ncUxschrifi,  1872,  pp.  481-406;  Ho gg,  Jew.  Quart,  Rev  ii 
1-23 ;  J.  Caro,  Shulhan  ‘Ant*,  i.  §  54,  2 ;  §  56,  2 ;  §  129  6-10 : 
§  ~lo ;  Lane,  Arabic-English  Lexicon ,  s.v. ;  Baidawi  and 
Zamakt  Shari  on  first  sura ;  Maimonides,  Yad  ha-Hazalmh 
flx‘  1~4;DNe,st!?’  Expository  Times ,  Janu- 
‘IhYil&b,  pp.  190  ct  scq.  ;  Ps .  lxn.  ct  scq.,  xci.  ct  scq. ;  Weber 
Qc X0GC  A mGllA ena,  1734 ;  Wernsdorf,  Dc  Amen  Liturgica : 
Vi  olf,  Car cv  Phil,  in  N.  T.  on  Matt.  vi.  18,  and  I  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

L.  G. 

AMERICA  :  *  The  name  “  America  ”  is  used  in 
this  article  in  its  broadest  signification,  as  applied  to 
the  entire  western  world;  that  is,  North  and  South 
America  and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the 
earliest  expeditions  and  attempts  at  settlement  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  and  in  many  of  the 
contiguous  islands,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  Jews  and  their  history. 

Columbus  received  great  assistance  from  astro¬ 
nomical  works  prepared  by  Jews,  and  from  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  of  which  Jews  were  the  invent¬ 
ors.  Luis  de  Santangel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez — both 
Maranos— and  Juan  Cabrero,  of  Jewish  descent 
urged  upon  Queen  Isabella  the  importance  of  the 
plans  of  Columbus,  and  were  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  funds  for  the  first  and  second  voyages.  The 
expenses  of  the  latter  were  defrayed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  out  of  moneys  derived  from  the  confiscated 
properties  of  Jews. 

At  least  five  persons  of  Jewish  blood  accompanied 
Columbus  upon  his  first  voyage,  among  whom  spe¬ 
cial  mention  must  be  made  of  Luis  de 
Jews  Ac-  Torres,  who  was  to  have  acted  in  the 
company  capacity  of  interpreter.  Torres  is  said 
Columbus,  to  have  been  the  first  European  to 
tread  the  soil  of  America,  and  the  first 
to  discover  the  use  of  tobacco.  He  settled  and  died 
in  Cuba. 

On  March  31,  1492,  the  Catholic  monarchs  issued 
a  decree  to  the  effect  that  within  four  months  all 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  to  leave  the  kingdoms  and 
lands  of  Spain.  On  April  30  the  decree  was  pub¬ 
licly  announced  by  the  heralds;  and  on  the  same 
day  Columbus  was  ordered  to  equip  a  fleet  for  his 
voyage  to  the  Indies.  On  Aug.  2,  1492,  about  300,- 
000  Jews  left  Spain  to  settle  wherever  they  might 
find  a  shelter;  and  on  the  following  day  the  fleet  of 
Columbus  set  sail.  His  journal  opens  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  coincidence  in  time  of  these  two  events. 
Columbus’  first  account  of  his  discovery  took  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  his  Jewish  patron,  Santangel. 

The  facts  mentioned  suffice  to  explain  the  very 
early  presence  of  Jews  in  America  (see  Kayserling, 
“Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of 
Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries,” 
New  York,  1894,  and  the  article  America,  Discov¬ 
ery  of). 

Brazil ;  Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499  by  a  Span¬ 
iard,  Pinzon,  and  independently  in  1500  by  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral.  With  him  was  a 

*  This  article  is  intended  as  an  outline;  numerous  de¬ 
tails  have  therefore  been  omitted.  Each  state,  all  of  the  large 
cities,  and  many  of  the  important  towns  are  treated  in  separate 
articles.  America  is  also  treated  under  numerous  subject-head¬ 
ings  wherever  appropriate.  Text  references  have  been  inten¬ 
tionally  omitted :  they  will  be  supplied  in  the  individual  articles. 
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Jewish  mariner,  Gaspar.  who  was  of  much  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  discovery  of  Brazil  and  who  is  favorably 
mentioned  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  (Kayserling,  l.c. 
r>.  117).  Brazil  was  the  part  of  America  earliest  in¬ 
habited  by  large  numbers  of  Jews.  Portugal  sent 
annually  two  shiploads  of  Jews,  and  criminals,  and 
also  deported  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition.  The  Maranos  are  said 
Early  to  have  quickly  thrown  off  their  mask 
Portuguese  and  to  have  professed  Judaism.  ^As 
Colonies,  early  as  1548  (according  to  some,  1531) 
Portuguese  Jews,  it  is  asserted,  trans¬ 
planted  the  sugar-cane  from  Madeira  to  Brazil;  but 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  it  is  indisputable  that 
nearly  all  the  large  sugar-plantations  of  Brazil  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  belonged 

to  Jews.  .  ,  J  _  . 

So  extensive  had  the  emigration  to  Portuguese 
colonies  become  in  1557  that  on  June  30  of  that  year 
an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  Maranos  to  leave 
Portugal.  A  stringent  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  Spanish  colonies  as 
well,  yet  some  of  position  and  wealth  were  among 
the  early  settlers.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  prohibition  was  removed  in  1577  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Jews  in  the  colonies  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,700,000  cruzados,  equivalent  to  about  §714,- 
000.  In  1611  mention  is  made  of  wealthy  Maranos 
making  the  return  trip  from  Bahia  to  Portugal. 

That  Jews  had  settled  in  Brazil,  prior  to  the 
Dutch  occupation,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
them  a  military  factor,  is  shown  by  the  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  an  attack  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  on  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  that 
the  Jews  tlieve  would  be  ready  to  aid  the  Dutch  m  | 
any  attempt.”  This  attack  was  successfully  made 
in  1624,  at  which  time  all  the  Jews  in  the  country 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  congregation.  Jews 
had  invested  largely  in  the  Dutch 
TJnder  West  India  Company ;  and  to  this  fact 
Dutch,  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Holland 
Rule.  authorities  is  traceable.  Those  who 
had  come  over  under  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  rule  were  reenforced  in  1642  by  a  party  of  600 
from  Amsterdam,  bringing  with  them  Hakam  Isaac 
Aboab,  who  settled  at  Becife  (Pernambuco),  and  was 
probably  the  first  rabbi  in  Brazil.  Among  these 
settlers  was  also  Ephraim  Sueiro,  a  step-brother  of 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  Manasseli  himself  intended 
to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  as  is  learned  from  a  letter  of 
Vossius  to  Grotius;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the 
leading  men  of  his  community.  There  were  also 
settlements  at  Parahiba,  Bahia,  and  Bio  de  Janeiio. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  Becife  alone  there  were  more 
than  5,000  Jews  in  1654.  . 

The  Brazilian  Jews  enjoyed  the  same  rights  as 
other  Dutch  subjects;  and  they  rendered  valuable 
services  both  as  soldiers  and  in  civil  life. 

The  first  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  other  than  banished  criminals,  were  adventurers 
seeking  land  for  the  crown  or  gold  for  themselves. 
This  was  not  true  of  the  Jews.  Expelled  first  from 
Spain,  next  from  Portugal,  they  desired  only  a  place 
in  which  they  might  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  Christianity  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  wear.  Though  they  engaged 
largely  in  commerce — in  which  they  had  especial  ad¬ 
vantages,  having  correspondents  in  Venice,  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  in  other  countries  to  which  their  corelig¬ 
ionists  had  emigrated— they  counted  among  their 
number  several  scholars,  and  during  the  Dutch  oc¬ 
cupation  maintained  friendly  relations  with  learned 
men  in  Amsterdam.  .  . 

The  first  trace  of  Jewish  literature  m  America  is 


found  in  1636,  when  some  Brazilian  Jews,  in  dispute 
about  liturgical  questions,  sought  counsel  of  Babbi 
Havyim  Shabbetliai  of  Salonica.  In  the  middle  of 
the" seventeenth  century  there  were  living  in  Brazil, 
in  addition  to  Babbi  Isaac  Aboab  mentioned  above, 
a  well-known  Talmudist,  Jacob  La- 
Eirst  garto,  and  the  poet  Eliyahu  Ma- 
American  ciiorro.  Apparently  the  first  Jewish 
Jewish.  scholar  born  on  American  soil  was 
Scholar.  Jacob  de  Velosino,  born  in  Pernam¬ 
buco  in  1657,  a  philosopher,  physician, 
and  polemical  writer  of  ability. 

In  1646  war  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese ;  and  in  this  struggle,  which  lasted  nine 
years,  the  Jews  aided  the  Dutch  until  the  end.  .  The 
Dutch  capitulation  (1654)  contained  a  rather  ominous 
clause  wherein  the  Portuguese  promised  to  the  Jews 
“an  amnesty  in  all  wherein  they  could  promise  it.” 
The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  this  war  are  related  in 
a  poem  by  Isaac  Aboab,  which  is  probably  the  earli¬ 
est  product  extant  of  Jewish  authorship  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  . 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Inquisition 
was  formally  established  in  Brazil,  there  is  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Office  seized  suspected 
persons  and  sent  them  to  Portugal  for  trial.  At  all 
events,  the  Portuguese  conquest  was  followed  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  colony.  Many  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  some  went  to  the  French  settlements 
— Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Cayenne — some  to 
Curasao,  and  others  to  Hew  Amsterdam.  We  have 
travelers’  statements  to  the  effect  that  as  late  as  1850 
a  few  remained  in  Brazil  as  Maranos ;  and  in  very 
recent  times  small  congregations  have  been  formed. 

Mexico:  Mexico,  which  contained,  the  most 

highly  civilized  aborigines  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent, ‘was  invaded  by  Cortez  in  1519;  the  capital 
was  captured  in  1521,  and  the  country  made  a  Span¬ 
ish  colony  under  the  name  of  Nueva  Espana  (New 
Spain).  „  +1 

The  most  authentic  information  concerning  the 
Jews  of  Mexico  is  unhappily  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  accurate,  if  not  de¬ 
tailed,  accounts  are  derived.  t 

The  first  auto  da  fe  celebrated  in  New  Spain  was 
held  in  the  year  1536;  and  the  first  Jew,  or  rather 
“  Judaizer  ”\Jiiclaisant),  as  he  was  called,  mentioned 
in  these  records  is  a  certain  Francisco.  Millan,  who 
was  “  reconciled  ”  in  the  year  1539.  His  case  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  solitary  one ;  since  formally 
years  after  all  of  those  tried  by  the  Inquisition  vv  eie 
Lutherans  or  persons  otherwise  suspected  of  heresy 
In  1571  the  Inquisition  was  formally  established 
in  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  t;of  freeing  the  land, 
which  had  been  contaminated  by  Jews 
Jews  and  and  heretics,  especially  of  the  Portu- 
the  In-  guese  nation.” 
quisition.  It  is  not  until  157S  that  the  names 
of  Jews— three  in  that  year— are  again 
met  with;  and  from  that  time  on,  until  the  close  of 
the  Inquisition  records  of  Mexico  in  1803  (the  Holy 
Office  was  not  formally  disestablished  in  Mexico 
until  1820),  a  large  proportion,  possibly  as  many  as 
one-half,  of  those  tried  were  Jews.  Since  all  of  these 
were  Maranos,  and  a  great  number  of  the  secret  Jews 
must  have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  Inquisition,  a  fair 
conception  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  very  consid¬ 
erable  number  who  settled  and  lived  in  Mexico  dur- 
in°*  this  period.  Paramus,  the  historian,  wiiting  in 
1599,  states  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  the  Jews 
publicly  celebrated  their  Passover;  but  the  state¬ 
ment  is  open  to  question,  .  . 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  Jews  m  Mexico  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  gained 
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from  the  fact  that,  in  a  single  trial  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion — that  of  a  boy  in  1642 — the  names  of  no  less 
than  eighty-six  Judaizersare  mentioned.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  one  of  the  principal  motives  of 
the  Inquisition  was  the  confiscation  of  estates;  and 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  tried  in  Mexico  were  mine-owners 
or  merchants.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
many  Mexican  Jews  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
Between  1600  and  1650  the  following  occupations  of 
Jews  and  Jewesses  are  recorded:  butcher,  gilder, 
baker,  sugar -hawker,  peanut- vender,  silversmith, 
juggler,  nurserymaid,  and  seamstress. 

In.  recent  times  J ews  have  again  immigrated  to 
Mexico;  and  for  a  short  time  a  Jewish  journal  was 
published  in  the  capital  city. 

From  1590  until  the  revolt  of  Mexico  from  Span¬ 
ish  rule  the  .Philippine  Islands  were  governed 
through  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  of  Mexico ;  and 
prior  to  1601  at  least  four  Jews  had  gone  from  Mex¬ 
ico  to  the  city  of  Manila. 

Other  South  American  States  :  Peru  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Spanish  in  1583-34;  and  many  Spanish 
J  ews  took  refuge  in  Lima.  Philip  II.  took  rigorous 
measures  against  them,  and  early  introduced  the  In¬ 
quisition.  From  imperfect  records  it  appears  that 
a  Jew  was  burnt  there  in  1581.  In  1639  twelve 
Portuguese  merchants,  supposed  to  be  Jews,  were 
burnt,  one  of  them  being  described  as  “the  Judai- 
zing  millionaire  Manuel  Bautista  Perez.”  Six  thou¬ 
sand  Portuguese,  of  whom  it  may  be  assumed  many 
were  Jews,  purchased  the  right  of  residence  upon 
the  payment  of  200,000  ducats.  It  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  writers  upon  the  Inquisition  that  in 
Lima  the  Holy  Office  was  particularly  rapacious, 
and  that  all  rich  Portuguese  were  charged  with  be¬ 
ing.  Judaizers.  Yet  it  is  extremely  likely  that  this 
cynical  view  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Portuguese  in  Peru  in  early 

Peru.  days  were  actually  Maranos.  A  few 
details  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  in 
Peru  are  known,  through  a  memoir  composed  from 
original  manuscript  sources  by  B.  Vicuna  MacKenna, 
of  a  certain  Francisco  Moyen,  who  suffered  most 
grievously  from  the  Inquisition  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  very  recent  times  Jews  to  the  number 
of  about  500  have  resettled  in  Peru. 

Jews  are  also  to  be  found  in  very  small  numbers 
in  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  South  American 
states.  To  the  Argentine  Republic,  however,  there 
has  been  a  systematic  immigration,  due  directly  to  the 
efforts  of  Baron  de  Hirsch.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  settled  in  that  country  about  6,755 
J  ews  (see  Agricultural  Colonies  in  tiie  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic). 

Surinam :  As  early  as  1644  the  Jews  commenced 
to  go  in  small  numbers  to  Paramaribo.  In  1662 
Lord  Willoughby  secured  from  Charles  II.  permis¬ 
sion  to  colonize  Surinam;  and  two  years  later  the 
Jewish  colony  of  Cayenne,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
banded,  removed  to  Surinam. 

In  February,  1667,  Surinam,  then  an  English  col¬ 
ony,  surrendered  to  a  Dutch  fleet.  The  articles  of 
surrender  provided  that  English  subjects  disposed  to 
leave  the  colony  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Six 
months  later  Surinam  was  retaken  by  the  English 
fleet  and  became  again  an  English  colony ;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda  (July  16, 1667)  it  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  circumstance  became  important 
because  the  British  government  made  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  to  Holland  on  behalf  of  Jewish  residents 
of  Surinam  who,  under  this  clause  of  the  treaty,  de¬ 
sired  to  leave  for  Jamaica,  but  to  whom  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  Surinam  refused  permission  to  depart, 


on  account  of  their  wealth  and  standing.  In  spite 
of  the  “alien”  status  of  Jews  domiciled  in  English 
possessions  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  law 
the  Council  of  Great  Britain  found  it  expedient  to 
recognize  Jews  as  British  subjects  at  this  early  date. 

The  Dutch  continued  to  the  Jews  the 
Jews  privileges  which  had  been  accorded 
Regarded  them  by.  the  English.  A  s\magogue 
as  British  was  built  at  Savanna,  which  was 
Subjects,  called  “Jews’  Town,”  and  is  said  to 
have  been  inhabited  exclusively  by- 
Jews.  Another  and  a  larger  synagogue  was  erected 
at  Paramaribo. 

Many  of  the  colonists— probably  the  major  part 
of  them— left  with  the  English  fleet  under  Captain 
Willoughby,  and  settled  in  Jamaica  and  Barba¬ 
dos.  In  1669  the  Dutch  government  gave  the  Jews 
of  Surinam  a  formal  promise  that  they  would  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
were  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Surinam. 
When,  in  1689,  a  French  fleet  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  Surinam  it  was  met  with  brave  resistance  by 
the  Jews,  under  Samuel  Nassy;  and  on  a  second 
attack  in  1712,  the  Jews,  under  Captain  Isaac  Pinto, 
made  a  stubborn  fight.  They  were  also  foremost  in 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  revolts  from  1690  to 
1772.  The  first  rabbi  in  Surinam  was  Isaac  Neto: 
the  date  of  his  immigration  to  the  colony  must  have 
been  about  1674. 

In  1685  the  Congregation  Berakali  we-Shalom  of 
Savanna  built  a  splendid  synagogue.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  rendered  possible  by  the  considerable  additions 
to  the  colony  from  Brazil  after  the  reconquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1890  the  Jews  in 
Surinam  numbered  about  1,560,  having  two  syna¬ 
gogues,  one  following  the  Spanish  and  the  other  the 
German  rite. 

Cayenne  :  A  colony  was  established  here  proba¬ 
bly  as  early  as  1650;  and  this  was  augmented  by  a 
party  of  152  which  set  sail  for  Cayenne  in  August, 
1660.  .  Among  them  was  the  Spanish-Jewish  poet[ 
historian,  and  litterateur  Miguel  (or  Daniel)  de  Bar¬ 
rios.  In  .1664  the  colony  at  Cayenne  was  dissolved ; 
the  inhabitants  moving  to  Surinam  (as  stated  above), 
to  Jamaica,  and  to  Barbados. 

Curasao :  In  1650  twelve  Jewish  families  were 
brought  to  Curagao. 

In  1652  two  leagues  of  land  along  the  coast  for 
fifty  families,  and  four  leagues  for  one  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies,  were  granted  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  Joseph  Nunez  de  Fonseca  (alias  David  Nassi) 
and  others,  to  found  a  colony  of  Jews  in  that  island. 
As  early  as  1654,  direct  relations  between  these  set¬ 
tlers  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Netherlands  were 
established.  In  that  year  immigrants  of  wealth  and 
standing  arrived  in  considerable  numbers  from  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  first  burial-ground  was  established  in  1656 ; 
and  by  1692  the  Congregation  Mikveli  Israel  had 
completed  its  synagogue.  A  second  congregation, 
Neveh  Shalom,  was  established  in  1740,  and  in  1865 
a  Reform  congregation,  under  the  name  “Emanuel.” 
In  1690  a  party  of  about  ninety  set  sail  for  North 
America,  and  established  themselves  in  Rhode  Island 
(Newport). 

West  Indies:  In  1502  King  Ferdinand  prohib¬ 
ited  the  settlement  in  the  West  Indies  of  any  more 
Jews;  and  in  1506  he  ordered  the  bishops  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  such  as  might  be  already  settled  there. 
As  noted  above,  Luis  de  Torres,  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  settled  and  died  in 
Cuba.  It  is  asserted  that  as  early  as  1493  young 
Jewish  children  were,  after  baptism,  sent  to  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  In  1642  mention  is  made  of 
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a  certain  Miguel  Nunez,  a  Marano  in  Cuba;  and 
some  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  first 
considerable  settlement  of  Jews  in  New  Amsterdam 
came  from  that  island. 

Barbados :  Jews  settled  in  Barbados  as  early  as 
1G28;  but  the  first  definite  information  relates  to  the 
year  1661,  when  certain  traders  petitioned  the  king 
to  permit  them  to  live  and  trade  in  Barbados  and 
Surinam.  As  early  as  1664  reference  is  made  to 
a  Jew,  named  Senor  Abraham  Israel  de  Pisa,  who 
found  gold  in  the  island.  Another  person  of  nearly 
the  same  name,  Isaac  Israel  de  Piso,  fell  under  the 
king's  displeasure  in  March,  1665,  owing  to  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  the  expected  gold-mines.  In  1668  Jews 
are  mentioned  as  owners  of  sugar- works.  In  1671 
Moses  Pereyrawas  made  a  free  denizen  ;  and  in  1673 
the  Jews  began  an  agitation  for  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  citizens.  On  Feb.  18,  1674, 
Privileges  a  law  was  passed  granting  them  the 
as  to  privilege  of  taking  the  oath  upon  the 

Taking  five  books  of  Moses;  and  in  January, 
Oath.  1675,  a  favorable  response  was  made 
by  the  Assembly  to  their  petition  for 
the  extension  of  their  trade  privileges.  In  1676  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sir  Jonathan  Atkins  reported  that  there  were 
about  80  Jewish  families  of  Dutch  extraction  from 
Brazil.  On  Oct.  29,  1679,  Jacob  Senior  arrived  at 
Barbados.  In  the  year  1680,  according  to  a  contem¬ 
porary  document,  there  were  54  adult  Jews  and  182 
children,  residing  in  and  about  the  town  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chaels.  These  Jews  owned  a  large  number  of  slaves. 
In  1679  a  few  of  the  Barbados  Jews  emigrated — 3  to 
London,  2  to  Jamaica,  and  1  to  Surinam.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  21  Jewish  families 
on  the  island. 

Jamaica :  Jews  probably  settled  here  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  first  Jews— six  in  number — who  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Jamaica  under  British  government  in 
1663,  came  on  the  ship  “  Great  Guest, ,5  Captain  Ber¬ 
nard.  In  December,  1671,  Governor  Lynch  reported 
to  Lord  Arlington  that  the  king  could  have  no  more 
profitable  subjects  than  the  Jews.  Meanwhile  peti¬ 
tions  of  merchants  against  them  were  considered  by 
the  king's  council;  the  request  being  that  the  Jews 
be  restricted  to  wholesale  trade,  which  proposition 
the  council  rejected.  In  1700  the  Jews  presented 
to  Sir  William  Beeston,  governor-in-chief  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  a  petition  asking  for  exemption  from  special 
taxes,  and  reciting  other  grievances. 

The  trade  between  London  and  Jamaica  was  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Jewish  hands;  and  by  1750  about  200 
Jews  resided  and  had  been  naturalized  in  that  island. 
One  of  the  best-known  literary  men  of  Jamaica  was 
Daniel  Israel  Lopez,  who  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Spanish.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  flourishing 
Jewish  community  in  Jamaica. 

Leeward  Islands :  On  Aug.  31,  1694,  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  Jews  from  engrossing  com¬ 
modities  imported  into  the  Leeward  Islands,  which 
act  was  repealed  in  1701— an  indication  that  there 
must  have  been  an  early  settlement  of  considerable 
proportions  there. 

Porto  Rico :  Of  Porto  Bico  nothing  is  known 
concerning  any  early  Jewish  settlement.  In  recent 
years,  since  the  Spanish-American  war,  Jews  have 
immigrated  thither ;  and  there  is  now  a  flourishing 
congregation. 

The  Resettlement  in  England  and  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  America :  Not  without  great  interest  is 
the  intimate  connection  between  American  history 
and  the  resettlement  of  Jews  in  England.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucien  Wolf,  “  American  history  really  played 


a  very  considerable  part  in  bringing  about  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England.”  It  was  in  America  that 
religious  liberty  won  its  first  victory.  A  Jewish 
traveler,  Antonio  de  Montezinos,  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  in  the  American  Indians  he  had  found 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes — a  belief  which  has  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  vitality.  He  related  this  story  to  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel;  and  his  narrative  made  a  profound 
impression.  This  fact  accorded  with 
Aborigines  the  view  of  the  times,  that  the  disper- 
and  sion  was  complete  except  for  one  par- 
Lost  Ten  ticular  land,  England;  and  Manasseh 
Tribes.  argued  that  if  the  Jews  would  return 
to  England,  the  Messiah  would  come. 
This  view  he  promulgated  in  his  work,  “  The  Hope 
of  Israel.  ”  The  notion  that  the  American  aborigines 
were  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  has  played  an  important 
part  among  Americanists.  Besides  those  named 
above,  it  was  held  by  Roldan,  Garcia,  Thorowgood, 
Adair,  and  Lord  Kingsborougli ;  and,  though  with¬ 
out  important  adherents  among  students  of  the 
American  aborigines,  it  is  still  discussed  as  a  theory 
to  be  considered. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Crypto-Jewish  community  in  London,  prior  to 
the  Restoration,  came  from  the  American  continent. 

United  States  :  The  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
largest  population  reached  by  any  nation  on  the 
American  continent  have  been  attained  by  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  now 
contains  a  larger  number  of  Jews  than  any  country 
in  the  world  save  Russia  and  Austria. 

About  forty  years  after  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam  Jews  commenced  to  arrive  there.  They 
gradually  made  their  way  to  all  of  the  original  thir¬ 
teen  colonies;  and  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  they  had  in  several  com¬ 
munities  reached  honorable  positions  in  commerce 
and  in  society. 

Most  of  the  early  colonists  in  North  America  were 
of  Sephardic  stock,  and  came  from  Brazil,  West 
Indies,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  At  a 
Early  later  date  some  came  from  England. 
Colonists  Yet  German  and  Polish  Jews  came  to 
Mainly  America  much  earlier  than  is  usually 
Sephardic,  supposed.  Some  of  these  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  earliest  Colonial 
period.  The  Sephardim,  however — at  this  time  con¬ 
stituting  the  larger  number — usually  organized  the 
congregations ;  and  the  fact  of  the  early  immigration 
of  Ashkenazic  Jews  has  thus  been  lost  sight  of  by 
most  writers.  German  Jews  seem  even  to  have  been 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico. 

New  York :  By  a  letter  written  April  4,  1652, 
from  Amsterdam  by  the  director  of  the  West  India 
Company  to  the  governor  and  council  of  New  Neth¬ 
erlands,  it  appears  that  Jews  were  on  the  muster- 
rolls  of  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  out  to  the  colony, 
and  that  they  engaged  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  As  early  as  1655  there  were  both  Portuguese 
and  German  Jews  in  the  colony. 

The  first  Jewish  settler  in  New  Amsterdam  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  was  Jacob  Barsimson, 
who  arrived  on  Nov.  9,  1654,  in  the 
First  ship  “Pear  Tree.”  He  was  followed 
Jewish.  in  the  same  year  by  a  party  of  23,  who 
Settlers,  arrived  in  the  bark  “St.  Catarina.” 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  they  came 
from  Brazil,  although  it  is  also  held  that  they  started 
from  some  part  of  the  West  Indies,  most  likely 
Cuba;  and  some  had,  unquestionably,  spent  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  in  Jamaica.  They  were  received 
in  an  unfriendly  fashion  by  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch 
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governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  wrote  to  the 
directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  asking 
authority  for  their  exclusion.  This  the  directors  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  (April  26,  1655)  on  the  ground  of 
“the  considerable  loss  sustained  by  the  Jews  in  the 
taking  of  Brazil,  and  also  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the 
shares  of  the  company.  ”  They  directed  that  “  the}" 
[the  Jews]  shall  have  permission  to  sail  to  and  trade 
in  New  Netlierland,  and  to  live  and  remain  there.” 

This  permission  was  modified  on  March 
Early  13,  1656,  by  the  statement  that  the 
Privileges  Jews  were  not  privileged  to  erect  a 
and  Re-  S}rnagogue;  and  a  little  later  they 
strict  ions,  were  precluded  from  employment 
in  any  public  service,  and  from  open¬ 
ing  retail  shops. 

One  of  the  sturdiest  pioneers  of  the  New  Amster¬ 
dam  colony  was  Asser  Levy.  In  1655  he,  among 
others,  applied  to  be  enlisted  in  the  militia ;  but  per¬ 
mission  was  refused,  and,  in  common  with  all  other 
Jews,  he  was,  instead,  ordered  to  pay  a  tax.  This 
he  refused  to  do :  and  on  Nov.  5,  1655,  he  petitioned 
for  leave  to  stand  guard  like  other  b.urghers  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  petition  was  rejected;  but  Levy 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  Holland,  for  it  subse- 
quentty  appears  that  he  was  permitted  to  do  guard- 
duty  like  other  citizens.  Step  by  step,  through  the 
courts  and  by  appeals,  he  secured  many  other  privi¬ 
leges  (see  New  York  and  Asser  Levy).  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  Jew  in  the  state  of  New  York 
to  hold  real  estate:  a  lot  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Albany  was  owned  by  him  in  1661. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  Jews 
in  New  Amsterdam  was  Abraham  de  Lucena,  who 
in  1655  applied,  with  several  others,  for  permission 
to  purchase  a  site  for  a  burial-ground.  The  request 
was  refused  with  the  statement  that  there  was  then 
no  need  for  it.  On  July  14,  1656,  however,  the  re¬ 
quest  was  granted. 

New  Amsterdam  was  captured  b}r  the  British  in 
1664  and  its  name  changed  to  New  York.  For  a 
half-century  afterward  but  little  is  known  respect¬ 
ing  the  J ewisli  residents.  Their  increase  in  numbers 
was  very  moderate.  It  seems  likely  that  they  had 

some  sort  of  jorivate  "vvorsliiio  verv  soon  after  16oo. 

and  that  they  began  to  meet  in  a  more  or  less  public 
way  in  1673.  In  1682  the  congregation  rented  a 
house  on  Mill  street;  and  it  was  not  until  1729 
that  this  was  exchanged  for  a  regular  synagogue 
building. 

On  Nov.  15,  1727,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembh"  of  New  York  providing  that  when 
the  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken 
Under  by  any  one  of  his  British  Majesty’s 
British  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  relig- 
Rule.  ion,  the  words  “  upon  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian  ”  might  be  omitted.  Three 
days  later  an  act  was  passed  naturalizing  one  Daniel 
Nunez  da  Costa. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  antipathy  in  the 
colony  both  to  Catholics  and  to  Jews;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  this  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  they 
soon  came  to  receive  most  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  province.  In 
1737,  however,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  decided 
that  no  Jew  might  vote  for  a  member  of  that  body. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolutionaiy  War  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  New  York,  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance.  Many  were  devoted  to 
the  patriot  cause;  and  among  these  was  the  minister 
of  the  congregation,  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  who, 
upon  the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  British, 
took  all  the  belongings  of  the  synagogue  and,  with 


quite  a  number  of  the  members,  removed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  founded  the  first  regularly  estab¬ 
lished  congregation,  the  Mickve  Israel.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  these  Jews  returned  to  New 
York,  which,  on  the  decline  of  Newport  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  city,  took  its  place  and  rapidly  attracted  a 
large  population.  The  tide  of  immigration  now 
commenced  to  flow  toward  the  United  States,  most 
largely  in  the  first  instance  to  New  York  city. 
Hither  came  Jews  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  Russia,  Rumania,  in  short,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  estimated 
Modern  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
Jewry  of  now (1901) contains  300,000  Jews;  and 
New  York,  there  are  110  congregations  enumer¬ 
ated  exclusive  of  numerous  small 
ones.  Jews  are  now  represented  in  New  York  city 
in  every  walk  of  life,  professional,  commercial,  and 
industrial. 

From  the  city,  Jews  gradually  penetrated  to  the 
state.  A  congregation  was  founded  at  Buffalo  in 
1835,  one  at  Albany  in  1837,  and  another  at  Roches¬ 
ter  in  1848 ;  and  all  of  the  larger  and  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  New  York  state  now  have  Jewish 
communities. 

Newport,  R.  I.:  The  hostile  attitude  of  Stuyve- 
sant  probably  caused  Jewish  emigrants  to  leave 
New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1655  and  to  settle  in 
Newport.  There  is  definite  information  to  the  effect 
that  15  Jewish  families  arrived  in  1658,  who  brought 
with  them  the  first  degrees  of  Masonry.  They  were 
reinforced  by  a  contingent  from  Curasao  in  1690. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  oppressive  treatment  in 
New  Amsterdam  was  the  generous  reception  ac¬ 
corded  the  Jews  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
Jews  Cor-  consonance  with  the  liberal  principles 
dially  propounded  by  Roger  Williams.  Al- 
Received.  ready  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Newport  had  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  coreligionists  in  New  Amsterdam. 

It  is  likely  that  religious  services  were  first  held  in 
Newport  in*1658,  although  no  synagogue  was  erected 
until  the  following  century.  A  burial-place,  how¬ 
ever,  was  purchased  on  Feb.  28,  1677. 

In  1750  a  veiy  important  accession  was  received 

in.  tlie  families  of  Lopez,  Ri  vei'a.  JPolloek.  Hart,  and 

Hays,  all  persons  of  wealth  and  enterprise  engaged 
in  manufacture  and  commerce.  These  families  came 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
extent  of  the  property  of  Aaron  Lopez  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  he  owned  as  many  as  30 
vessels.  Jacob  Rodrigues-Rivera,  a  native  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  came  to  Newport  about  1745.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  sperma¬ 
ceti  in  America. 

In  1762  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  begun, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  follo  wing 
3rear.  Two  years  previously  there  had 
Synagogue  come  from  Jamaica  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Built.  Touro,  who  was  chosen  rabbi;  and 
under  his  auspices  the  synagogue  was 
well  attended  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1763  there  were  between  60  and  70 
Jewish  families  in  Newport.  The  first  Jewish  ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  America  which  has  been  published 
was  delivered  in  the  Newport  synagogue  on  May  28, 
1773,  by  Rabbi  Hayyim  Isaac  Karigel,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  English. 
Karigel  appears  to  have  come  from  Hebron  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  University.  As  early  as  1761  a  Jewish 
club  was  formed,  with  a  membership  limited  to  9 
persons.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
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appears  to  have  comprised  about  200  families.  The 
community  was  dispersed  by  the  war ;  and  it  never 
regained  its  importance.  In  1790  it  presented  an 
address  to  Washington.  The  Touro  family  be¬ 
queathed  sufficient  money  to  maintain  the  synagogue 
as  well  as  the  cemetery ;  and  these  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  although  the  number  of  Jews  now  resident  in 
Newport  is  but  small. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Newport  held  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  and  even  a  unique  position  in 
America,  and  impressed  itself  for  all  time  on  the 
town,  once  the  leading  port  of  the  colonies  and  now 
the  most  fashionable  summer  resort  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  Parts  of  New  England :  An  occasional 
Jew  may  have  strayed  into  other  portions  of  New 
England  in  the  early  days ;  but  the  Puritan  atmos¬ 
phere  was  apparently  not  congenial.  The  best 
known  of  the  early  settlers  was  Judah  Monis,  who 
became  a  convert  to  Christianit}r,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  College  from  1722  until  his 
death  in  1764. 

As  early  as  1670  there  is  mention  of  a  Jew,  Jacob 
Lucene,  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 

When  the  British  took  Newport  many  of  the  Jews 
there  left  and  effected  a  temporary  settlement  at 
Leicester,  Mass. ;  but  this  did  not  survive  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  number  of  Jews,  including  the 
Hays  family,  settled  at  Boston  before  1800.  About 
1840  Jews  began  to  emigrate  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven  and  Boston ;  and  congregations  were 
formed,  in  those  cities  in  1840  and  1842  respectively. 

The  communal  life  of  the  New  Eng- 
New  Haven  land  Jews  was  without  especial  inci- 
and  Boston,  dent;  and  their  numbers  increased  but 
slowly  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Russian  emigration  in  1882.  Immediately  the 
overflow  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the  emigration 
through  Canada,  commenced  to  pour  into  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  Jews  now  (1901) 
reside  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  nearly  20,000 
more  in  the  other  New  England  states. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  shifting  of  agricultural  industry 
in  the  United  States.  With  the  opening  up  of  the 

Western  country  and  tlie  greater  advantages  offered 
Dy  tlie  virgin  soil,  many  ixevr  England  farmers  abso¬ 
lutely  abandoned  their  comparatively  unfruitful 
farms  and  moved  West.  These  aban- 

Russian  doned  farms,  especially  in  Connecti- 
Jews  cut,  have  been  taken  up  by  Russian 
as  Parmer s.  Jews,  who,  principally  as  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  have  added  a  new  and  useful  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  agricultural  community. 

Maryland :  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Maryland 
was  the  first  colony  in  which  Jews  settled,  though 
they  were  probably  stragglers ;  and  it  was  long  be¬ 
fore  any  communal  life  was  established. 

Scattered  Jews  seem  to  have  arrived  shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  the  provincial  government  in 
1634.  At  least  as  early  as  1657  Dr.  Jacob  Lumbrozo 
was  settled  there,  and  in  1658  be  was  tried  and  re¬ 
manded  for  blasphemy,  liis  release  being  due  to  tlie 
general  amnesty  in  honor  of  the  accession  of  Richard 
Cromwell  (declared  March  3, 1658).  Letters  of  deni¬ 
zation  were  issued  to  him  Sept.  10,  1663.  He  had  a 
plantation  and  also  practised  medicine.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  from  Lisbon ;  but  be  had  a  sister  in  Holland. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Maryland  is  of  especial 
interest;  since  it  was  in  this  colony  and  state  that 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  Jews  were  most  re¬ 
stricted,  and  it  was  here,  of  all  America,  that  the 
most  systematic  efforts  were  put  forth  for  obtaining 
the  fullest  recognition  under  the  law.  Maryland 
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was  one  of  the  first  colonies  to  adopt  religious  toler¬ 
ation  as  the  basis  of  the  state ;  but  it  was  toleration 
and  not  liberty,  since  there  was  a  proviso  that  any 
person  who  denied  the  Trinity  was  to  he  punished 
with  death.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  no  one 
might  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
state  without  signing  a  declaration  that  he  believed 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

Efforts  were  made  in  1801  and  1804  to  obtain  a 
revocation  of  this  proviso;  but  on  both  occasions 
more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  legislature 
Jews  Hold  voted  against  its  repeal.  These  efforts 
Public  were  renewed  in  1819,  and  finally  suc- 
Positions.  ceeded,  so  that  in  1824  two  Jewish  citi¬ 
zens  were  elected  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Baltimore,  being  the  first  Jews  to  hold  office 
in  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  was  largely  due  to  the  persistent  labors  of  a 
single  family — the  Cohens — who  still  maintain  an 
honored  position  in  the  community. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Maryland,  al¬ 
though  remaining  in  the  Union,  numbered  among 
her  citizens  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  with  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  conflict  of  opinion  was  es¬ 
pecially  severe  among  the  Jews,  due  to  the  pro¬ 
nounced  antislavery  "attitude  assumed  by  Rabbi 
David  Einhorn,  who  was  actually  threatened  with 
violence  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 

Pennsylvania:  Jews  from  New  Amsterdam 
traded  along  South  river,  subsequently  named  the 
Delaware,  as  early  as  1655,  and  began  to  arrive  as 
settlers  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  not  much 
more  than  ten  years  after  its  establishment.  Unlike 
New  York  and  Newport,  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  not 
Portuguese,  but  German  Jews ;  and  they  settled  not 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
state.  The  earliest  settlements  seem  to  have  been 
in  Scliaefersville  and  Lancaster.  Joseph  Simon,  who 
in  the  latter  place  was  the  pioneer,  about  1740  em¬ 
barked  in  the  Indian  trade  and  in  real-estate  trans¬ 
actions  on  a  large  scale.  In  1747  the 
Schaefers-  deed  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  in  Laneas- 
ville,  Lan-  ter  was  made  out  in  his  name  and  in 
caster,  that  of  Isaac  Nunes  Ricus  as  trustees. 

and.  Easton.  jYTyer  Hart  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of 
Easton  in  IT oO,  lie  was  engaged  in 

trade,  and  was  there  naturalized  on  Oct.  3,  1764. 
Aaron  Levy  settled  in  Northumberland  county,  Pa. , 
about  1760,  and  was  a  large  landowner.  In  1786  lie 
projected  the  town  of  Aaronsburo  in  that  county. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Philadelphia  was  for  a 
time  the  leading  one  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
inferior  in  numbers  only  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
first  Jewish  settler  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  there  is 
record  was  Jonas  Aaron  (1703),  and  the  second  was 
Arnold  Bamberger  (1726).  As  early  as  1747  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  had  joined  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  worship  met  for  services  in  a  small  house  in 
Sterling  alley — afterward  in  Cherry  alley — between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets.  They  were  mostly  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  Jews;  and  their  differences  as  to 
the  liturgy  to  be  followed  prevented  at  the  time  the 
formation  of  any  regular  congregation.  When  the 
British  troops  occupied  New  York 
Phila-  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 

delphia.  minister,  Gershom  Mendes  Seixas, 

with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
New  York  congregation,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and, 
finding  no  regular  services,  they,  with  the  help  of 
the  resident  Jews,  established  one  in  accordance 
with  the  Portuguese  rite.  Seixas  was  the  first  min¬ 
ister.  After  him  no  man  of  importance  held  the 
position  until  Isaac  Leeser,  1829.  He  was  the  leading 
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JeAvisli  minister  of  liis  time;  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  others  have  left  such  an  impress  upon 
American- Jewish  affairs  as  he.  Minister,  teacher, 
organizer,  translator  of  the  Bible,  editor,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  was  in  every  way  indefatigable.  Other 
prominent  persons  were  the  Phillips  family,  chief 
among  them  being  Zalegman  Phillips,  Henry  M. 
Phillips,  the  latter  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  member  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress.  There  followed  Leeser,  as  minister  of 
the  Mickve  Israel  Congregation,  Sa- 
Notable  bato  Morais,  a  native  of  Leghorn, 
Philadel-  Italy,  who  from  1851  until  his  death  in 
phia  J ews,  189?  was  a  leading  figure  in  American- 
Jewisli  affairs.  He  first  suggested 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

The  first  German  congregation  was  the  Rodeph 
Shalom,  which  received  a  charter  on  Aug.  12,  1802, 
but  which  no  doubt  had  meetings  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  most  prominent  of  its  rabbis  was  Marcus  Jas- 
trow :  the  best-known  cantor,  Jacob  Frankel.  The 
latter  acted  during  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain  of 
hospitals  under  the  United  States  government.  The 
first  leading  Reform  minister  installed  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  rabbi  Samuel  Hirscli.  Many  other  congre¬ 
gations  have  since  been  formed,  more  especially 
since  1882,  when  the  Russian  immigration  brought 
large  numbers  to  the  city. 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  prominent  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  The  first  Jewish  Sunday-school  was 
organized  there  in  1888:  the  Hebrew  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  in  1848 ;  and  the  Maimonides  College,  in  1867. 
The  largest  fund  in  the  United  States  for  higher 
Jewish  education  is  that  provided  by  a  deed  of  gift 
from  Hyman  Gratz  to  the  Mickve  Israel  Congrega¬ 
tion  intrust,  from  which  Gratz  College  is  supported. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  works  relating 
to  Jews  of  any  single  community  in 
Maimon-  the  United  States  is  “  The  Jews 
ides  of  Philadelphia,”  by  Henry  Samuel 
and  Gratz  Morais,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
Colleges.  1894.  Philadelphia  Jews  have  been 
prominent  in  many  professions,  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  all  the  avenues  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  Up  to  1894  as  man}"  as  116  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar;  and  the  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased.  Three  Jews  served  in  Congress 
as  representatives  of  the  state. 

Jews  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  settling  in  large  numbers  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  which,  after  Philadelphia,  is  the  next  largest 
community  in  Pennsylvania.  That  of  Wilkesbarre 
is  notable  for  its  numbers  and  for  the  high  character 
of  its  members.  Since  the  Russian  immigration 
Jews  have  made  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  state; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  which  is 
now  without  its  community  or  congregation. 

Georgia :  In  none  of  the  colonies  which  after¬ 
ward  formed  the  United  States  did  the  Jews  arrive 
in  numbers  so  early  after  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  as  in  Georgia.  On  July  7, 1733,  Oglethorpe, 
its  founder  and  governor,  had  assembled  the  colo¬ 
nists,  who  had  arrived  one  month  previously,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Savannah  for  the  purpose 
of  allotting  to  each  settler  his  proportion  of  land. 
While  the  colonists  were  partaking  of  a  public  din¬ 
ner,  given  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  there 
came  up  the  Savannah  river,  from  London,  a  vessel 
containing  40  Jewish  emigrants.  Their  arrival  was 
not  expected ;  but  on  the  whole  they  were  kindly 
received.  One  of  their  number,  Dr.  Nunis,  was  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  for  his  attention  to  the  sick.  The 
trustees  in  London  were  opposed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Jews;  but  Oglethorpe  included  the  names  of 


a  half-dozen  of  them  as  grantors  in  a  conveyance, 
executed  Dec.  21,  1733,  of  town  lots,  gardens,  and 
farms.  These  original  settlers,  all  of 
Savannah.,  whose  names  have  been  recorded,  were 
the  progenitors  of  families  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  male  white  child  born  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
was  a  Jew,  Isaac  Minis.  Abraham  de  Lyon  had 
prior  to  1737  introduced  the  culture  of  grapes,  he 
having  been  a  winegrower  in  Portugal.  By  1742  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Savannah  was  so  diminished 
that  the  services  in  the  synagogue  had  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  three  only  of  the  original  families  remaining. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later  several  returned  from 
Charleston. 

In  1774  another  congregation  was  started,  which 
was  gradually  augmented  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Avar  many  Jews  returned  to  Savannah;  and 
on  Julty  7,  1786,  they  hired  a  dAvelling-liouse  for  a 
place  of  Avorship.  On  Noa".  30, 1790,  a  charter  for  a 
congregation,  under  the  name  of  “  Mickve  Israel  of 
Savannah,”  Avas  granted.  The  religious  exercises 
of  the  congregation  Avere  conducted  gratuitous! y  bv 
Dr.  de  la  Motta;  and  in  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  the  synagogue,  he  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  is  still  a  document  of  the  veiy  greatest 
Aralue  to  American- JeAvisli  history.  The  synagogue 
Avas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1829,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  substantial  structure  of  brick. 

Augusta  Avas  the  next  toAvn  in  the  state  settled  by 
Jcavs.  The  first  arrival — about  1825 — was  one  Flor¬ 
ence  accompanied  by  his  Avife.  Other 

Augusta,  families  folloAved  in  1826  from  Cliarlcs- 
Macon,  etc.  ton.  The  first  congregation,  B‘ne 
Israel,  was  organized  in  1846.  At¬ 
lanta,  Columbus,  and  Macon  have  considerable  com¬ 
munities;  and  a  number  of  congregations  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  state :  but  the  community  in 
Savannah  is  still  the  most  important.  At  Atlanta 
there  is  a  Home  for  Orphans,  founded  and  managed 
by  the  Independent  Order  B‘ne  B‘ritli. 

South.  Carolina  :  As  early  as  1742  JeAvs  left 
Savannah  and  settled  in  Charleston.  A  congrega¬ 
tion  Avas  formed  in  1750,  and  its  members  Avorshiped 
for  seven  years  in  a  small  Avooden  house  in  Union 
street,  near  Queen  street.  The}"  purchased  a  burial- 
ground  in  1757,  and  in  1781  a  large  building  in 
Union  street  Avliich  Avas  altered  and  prepared  for  a 
synagogue.  In  179.1,  Avhen  the  congregation  Avas  in¬ 
corporated,  it  consisted  of  51  families,  numbering  in 
all  about  400  persons.  Two  years  later  these  had 
increased  so  much  that  a  neAv  syna- 
Charleston.  gogue  Avas  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,- 
000,  Avliich  Avas  completed  in  1794. 
The  community  Avas  augmented  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  by  a  large  number  of  JeAvs  from  NeAv  York, 
avIio  settled  in  Charleston,  and  remained  there 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  JeAvs 
are  uoav  settled  in  small  numbers  throughout  the 
state.  The  first  Reform  movement  in  any  congre¬ 
gation  in  America  Avas  instituted  in  Charleston  in 
1825. 

North  Carolina:  In  1808  an  attempt  was  made 
to  expel  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  because  of  his  J ewisli  faith.  In  1826 
the  number  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  state  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  400,  Avliich  Avas  considerably  augmented 
after  the  emigration  of  1848.  The  largest  commu¬ 
nity  at  the  present  time  (1901)  is  that  of  Wilmington. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia:  Stray  JeAvisli 
settlers  came  to  Virginia  about  1658,  some  of  whose 
names  and  transactions  have  been  handed  down. 
At  least  one  JeAvisli  soldier — possibly  two — served 
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in*  Virginia  regiments  under  Washington  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  1754. 
It  is  likely  that  quite  a  number  of  Jews  removed 
from  Baltimore  and  other  points  in  Maryland  to 
Richmond  at  an  earty  date.  The  Congregation  Beth 
Shalom  was  formed  in  the  latter  place  about  the 
year  1791,  The  Richmond  community  has  since 
grown  to  considerable  proportions,  as  has  also  that 
of  Norfolk.  Congregations  now  exist  in  about  20 
towns  in  the  state,  and  in  at  least  4  towns  in  West 
Virginia. 

Louisiana:  Judah  Touro  came  to  New  Orleans 
as  early  as  1801.  The  first  interment  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery  of  that  city  took  place  on  June  28,  1828. 
The  community  there  grew  rapidly  from  1848  on ; 
and  numbers  of  congregations  and  important  chari¬ 
table  organizations  were  established.  Similar  prog¬ 
ress  is  noticeable  throughout  the  entire  state,  19 
towns  now  having  Jewish  communities. 

Kentucky :  The  first  person  of  undoubted  Jew¬ 
ish  blood  to  settle  in  Kentucky  was  a  Mr.  Salamon, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  established  himself  at  Harrods- 
burg  about  1808.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  Lexington.  A 
service  was  established  in  1838 ;  and  by  1843  there 
was  a  synagogue  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Adas 
Israel,”  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature. 

Louisville  now  (1901)  has  six  congregations  as 
well  as  a  considerable  number  of  philanthropic  and 
educational  institutions.  The  major 
Louisville,  portion  of  the  Jews  of  Kentucky  re¬ 
side  in  Louisville ;  but  there  are  com¬ 
munities  in  at  least  a  half-dozen  other  towns  in  the 
state. 

The  remaining  Southern  states,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  can  be  but  barely  mentioned  here.  Jews 
settled  in  the  territory  which  is  now  Alabama  as 
early  as  1724;  and  the  first  congregation  was  formed 
in  Mobile  in  1841.  Birmingham,  Mobile,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  many  smaller  towns  have  flourishing 
communities. 

Texas  :  Jews  played  a  very  considerable  part  in 
the  settlement  and  development  of  Texas.  The  first 
Jewish  settler  was  Samuel  Israel,  who  came  from 
the  United  States  in  1821,  when  Texas  was  still  a 
portion  of  Mexico.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
Fort  Bend  county,  and  later  a  bounty- warrant  in 
Polk  county  for  services  in  the  army  of  Texas  in 
1836  and  1837.  He  was  followed  by  Abraham  C. 
Labat,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  arrived  in  1S31. 
One  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  chan¬ 
nel  of  trade  opened  to  the  United  States  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  which 
made  Texas  an  independent  republic,  was  Jacob  de 
Cordova,  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  In  1837  he 
settled  in  Galveston  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  settling  persons 
on  tracts  of  land  in  Texas. 

The  most  important  of  the  early  settlers,  however, 
was  Henry  Castro,  pioneer  of  that  portion  of  Texas 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

Early  He  served  in  tbc  French  army,  and 

Settlers,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  May,  1827, 
and,  having  become  an  American  citizen,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  consul  for  Naples  at  Providence,  R.  I.  On 
June  15,  1842,  Castro  entered  into  a  contract  with 
President  Houston  for  settling  a  colony  west  of  the 
Medina.  This  colony  he  inaugurated  Sept.  3,  1844 ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  between  1843  and  1846  he 
introduced  more  than  5, 000  emigrants  into  the  state. 
On  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  a  Jew, 
David  S.  Kauffman,  was  elected  one  of  her  con¬ 
gressmen;  and  he  served  until  his  death  in  1851. 


Texas,  in  proportion  to  her  Jewish  population,  has 
had  an  unusually  large  number  of  Jewish  citizens 
prominent  in  public  life  and  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  Thirty-two  towns  now  have  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  ;  the  largest  being  those  of  Dallas,  Galveston, 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  Waco. 

Western  States. — Indiana:  As  regards  He¬ 
brews  in  the  Western  states,  the  first  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  of  the  arrival  in  Indianapolis  in  1794  of 
J ews  from  England ;  but  no  congregation  appears 
to  have  been  organized  there  until  1856.  This  con¬ 
gregation  was,  however,  preceded  by  those  of  Fort 
Wayne  (1848),  Lafayette  (1849),  and  Evansville 
(1853).  Twenty-three  towns  in  the  state  now  have 
Jewish  communities. 

Michigan :  A  congregation  was  organized  in 
Detroit,' Mich.,  in  1851.  That  city  now  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  J ewish  community.  In  no  other  place  in 
the  state  have  Jews  settled  in  large  numbers.  They 
are,  however,  distributed  in  small  numbers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Michigan,  there  being  no  less  than 
26  towns  with  Jewish  communities,  among  which 
should  be  especially  mentioned  Alpena,  Bay  City, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Kalamazoo. 

Ohio  :  The  earliest  J  ewish  community  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  West,  and  that  which  still  plays  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  Jewish  affairs  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
community  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  more  especially  that 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  Jewish  pioneer  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  Joseph 
Jonas,  who  was  born  in  Exeter,  England,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Cincinnati  on  March  8, 1817.  In  1819  he  was 
joined  by  three  others.  Many  more,  all  of  English 
birth,  followed,  until  the  year  1830,  when  a  wave  of 
German  emigration  flowed  into  Cincinnati.  As  early 
as  1819,  services  were  held  on  New-year’s  Day  and 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  1825  a  congregation 
was  formed,  under  the  name  “  Kahal  Kadosh  B’ne 
Yisrael.”  Two  others  were  established  in  1841,  and 
a  fourth  in  1848.  Largely  through  the  influence  of 
Isaac  M.  AYise,  but  powerfully  aided  by  capable  and 
public-spirited  members  of  the  com- 
Cincinnati.  munity,  Cincinnati  has  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  Judaism  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Union  of  American-Hebrew 
Congregations,  of  the  Board  of  Delegates,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  which  now  supplies  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  community  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  which  town  Jews  settled  as  early  as  1S39. 
A  congregation  was  founded  in  1846,  and"  a  second 
in  1850.  Jews  are  hoav  settled  in  20  towns  in  the 
state. 

Illinois :  The  state  of  New  York  contains  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  together  comprise  one  fifth,  these  two  latter 
being  about  equal.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  recent  opening-up  of 
the  western  territory;  though  it  is  quite  certain  that 
there  were  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Illinois  territory 
during  French  rule  about  1700. 

Chicago  received  its  charter  not  earlier  than  the 
year  1837.  The  first  authentic  information  of  the 
settlement  of  Jews  there  dates  back  to  1841 ;  and  in 
1843  a  large  number  arrived.  The  finst  Jew  to  buy 
land  in  Cook  county  was  Henry  Meyer,  who  came 
to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1847.  In  1845  the  first 
Jewish  organization  was  established  under  the  name 
of  “The  Jewish  Burial-Ground  Society.”  The  Ke- 
liillat  Anshe  Ma‘arab  was  organized  in  1847,  being 
the  oldest  congregation  in  the  Northwest ;  a  second, 
B’nai  Sholom,  was  established  in  1852.  In  185S  the 
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first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  lleform  association,  which  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Sinai  Congregation 

Chicago,  in  1861.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of 
the  Jewish  community  there  lias  been 
in  every  way  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the 
city  itself,  which,  though  not  yet  70  years  old,  is  in 
point  of  population  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States.  Fifty  congregations  are  known  to  exist; 
and  there  are  no  doubt  many  smaller  ones  whose 
names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Chicago  has  many  notable  educational 
establishments  and  hospitals,  and  lias  furnished  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  legal  profession,  archi¬ 
tects,  and  musicians.  Among  its  prominent  rabbis 
Liebmann  Adler,  B.  Felsenthal,  and  Emil  G.  Hirscli 
may  be  named.  Jewish  communities  are  known  to 
exist  in  16  cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 

Central  and  Southwestern  States :  Of  these 
but  a  bare  mention  can  be  made  here. 

Missouri:  For  a  year  previous  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  territory  was 
inhabited  by  Jews,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Bloch 
having  settled  there  in  1816. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  1836,  and  in  1837  a  congregation  was  established. 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  now  have  very  consider¬ 
able  Jewish  communities,  and  smaller  ones  exist  in 
8  other  towns  in  the  state. 

Tennessee :  There  are  Jewish  communities  in 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  other  towns. 

Minnesota  :  The  first  congregation  in  Minnesota 
was  established  at  St.  Paul  in  1856,  which  now  has 
a  considerable  community,  as  has  also  Minneapolis; 
Duluth  ranking  third.  Milwaukee  has  also  a  large 
Jewish  community,  the  first  congregation  having 
been  established  in  1852.  It  has  now  no  less  than 
o  congregations;  and  there  are  congregations  in  13 
otherlowns  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Iowa:  The  oldest  congregation  in  Iowa  is  that 
of  Keokuk,  founded  in  1856.  The  largest  congrega- 
tionis  in  Des  Moines;  and  Jews  now  live  in  11  towns 
in  the  state,  though  in  small  numbers  and  greatly 
scattered. 

Kansas :  The  earliest  congregation  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Leavensworth,  founded  in  1860. 
Eight  towns  now  have  Jewish  communities. 

Nebraska:  The  first  Jewish  congregation  was 
founded  about  1870  in  Omaha,  which  now  has  a 
considerable  community.  There  are  also  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Lincoln  and  several  smaller  towns  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

California :  Jews  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
large  numbers  on  the  announcement  of  the  discoveiy 
of  gold  in  1849 ;  and  as  early  as  1850  two  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  established  in  San  Francisco.  The 
community  grew  with  great  rapidity;  and  it  dif¬ 
fered  somewhat  from  the  other  Jewish  communities 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  in  that  while  the 
sole  additions  of  population  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  were  from  Germany,  California 
received  quotas  from  England,  France,  and  Holland 
as  well.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  and  many  other 
towns  have  congregations;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Jews 
in  the  state  are  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  at  least 
11  congregations  in  this  city,  a  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  many  other  organizations.  As  a  result 
of  this  movement  toward  the  Far  West,  settlements 
have  been  made  in  other  states. 

Other  States  and  Territories :  Jews  were  in 
Oregon  as  early  as  1850,  and  in  the  city  of  Portland 
a  congregation  was  founded  in  1858. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  a  congregation  was  established 
in  1881;  but  it  is  asserted  that  Jews  went  there 


much  earlier  and  furnished  a  few  converts  to  Mor- 
monism. 

Colorado  has  its  principal  community  in  Denver, 
the  earliest  congregation  there  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1874.  A  National  Home  for  Consumptives 
was  opened  in  that  city  in  1899.  There  are  commu¬ 
nities  in  7  other  towns  of  the  state. 

The  great  wave  of  Bussian  immigration  has  also 
pushed  westward.  Montana,  Washington,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  now  have  congregations. 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  congestion  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  there  is 
no  state  or  territory  in  the  Union  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing  (1901)  is  without  a  Jewish  community. 
Indeed,  this  statement  may  be  extended  to  include 
the  distant  territories  recently  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  since  there  are 
already  congregations  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Canada  :  Aaron  Hart,  born  in  London,  England, 
1724,  who  was  in  the  British  army  about  1760,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  Jewish  settler  in  Canada.  In 
that  decade  a  dozen  or  more  men  of  means  settled 
in  Montreal;  and  in  1768  they  formed  a  congrega¬ 
tion  which  took  the  name  of  “Sliearitli  Israel.’7  In 
1807  the  question  of  the  political  status  of  the  Jew 
was  raised  by  the  election  of  Ezekiel  Hart  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature.  Refusing  to  take  the  oatli  on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  he  was  allowed  by  the  clerk 
to  take -it  in  the  Jewish  form  and  with  head  covered; 
but,  after  an  exciting  debate,  his  seat  was  declared 
vacant  and  the  election  null.  He  was  reelected  by 
a  heavy  majority,  but  was  again  prevented  from 
taking  his  seat;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  dis¬ 
qualify  Jews  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Political  Assembly.  The  governor-general  on 
Status  May  15,  1809,  highly  displeased  with 
of  Jews,  the  legislature,  dissolved  the  House; 

and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  all  the 
disqualifications  of  Jews  were  removed.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  Canada  extended  full  political 
rights  to  Jews  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  mother-country. 

The  first  regular  minister  of  the  Montreal  syna¬ 
gogue  was  J.  R.  Cohen,  who  settled  in  Montreal 
about  1778.  The  most  distinguished  minister  of 
the  congregation  was  Abraham  de  Sola,  who  held 
office  from  1846  to.1882,  and  was  a  well-known  author 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  McGill  University.  A 
German  congregation  was  established  there  in  1846, 
and  a  Reform  congregation  in  1882.  Since  1890 
a  large  number  of  Russian  Jews  have  immigrated  to 
Canada,  many  of  whom  have  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  Jews  are  also  settled  in  Toronto,  in 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  in  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  and 
in  various  portions  of  Manitoba. 

Waves  of  Immigration :  All  the  great  nations 
of  historic  times  have  been  composed  of  immigrants. 
Pressure  of  population,  the  nomadic  or  seafaring 
spirit,  the  desire  for  adventure,  for  conquest,  or 
for  commerce,  the  tyranny  of  governments  or  of 
churches,  have  all  contributed  to  turn  the  human 
race  into  a  vast  migratory  species,  more  capable  of 
adaptability  as  it  is  to  new  environment,  than  any 
other  form'of  life.  In  the  birth  of  intense  national 
feeling  following  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  the  fact  has  frequently  been  lost  sight  of 
that  none  of  the  peoples  now  inhabiting  any  great 
state  is  indigenous. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  and  later 
from  Portugal,  and  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition 
against  the  secret  Jews,  called  Maranos,  in  those 
countries,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  these 
two  peoples  were  the  principal  explorers  and  colon- 
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izers  of  Central  and  South  America,  were  the  factors 
in  determining  the  early  immigration  of  Jews  to 
America,  which  was  composed  exclusively  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  exiles,  who  settled 
Spanish,  in  all  the  islands  to  which  ships 
and  Portu-  from  these  countries  went.  This  im- 
guese  migration  began  with  the  first  settle- 
Exiles.  ment  of  the  American  continent,  and 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Central  and  South  America;  although  the  settlers 
who  arrived  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1733  went  di¬ 
rect  from  Lisbon,  making  but  the  briefest  stay  in 
England.  As  the  immigration  gradually  spread  in 
South  America  small  numbers  of  settlers  made  their 
way  from  Brazil,  Curacao,  or  the  West  India  Is¬ 
lands  to  North  America,  and  thence  the  first  Jewish 
settlements  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
•  derived. 

To  Spain  and  Portugal  Holland  succeeded  as  an 
exploring  nation  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  in  1567  there  developed, 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  bigotry  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  the  broadest  toleration  then  known  in  Europe. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  Holland  had 
extorted  recognition  of  her  independence  even  from 
Spain,  when  she  was  in  league  with  England  and 
Sweden  and  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  many 
Jews  of  wealth,  learning,  and  influence — largely 
though  not  exclusively  Spanish  exiles — had  settled 
in  her  dominions;  and"  these  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  their  new  dominions.  The 
Jews  in  Brazil,  moreover,  recognizing  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  Holland  government  toward  their 
coreligionists,  powerfully  aided  the  Dutch  in  their 
successful  attaclo  upon  Brazil  in  1624.  The  Dutch 
dominion  lasted  until  1654;  and  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  period  many  Dutch  Jews  came  to  Brazil  and 
other  settlements,  thus  reinforcing  the  original  mi¬ 
gration  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Owing  to  the 
reconquest  of  Brazil  and  the  subsequent  flight  of 
the  Jews,  these  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
Jews  found  their  way  to  the  West  India  Islands  and 
to  North  America.  Jews  began  to  go  to  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  from  Holland  probably  as  early  as  1652. 
These,  then,  constitute  the  main  source  whence  the 
Sephardic- Jewish  settlers  were  derived,  although 
stragglers  came  from  France,  from 
Dutch.-  England,  and  even  from  the  Orient, 
Sephardic  at  an  early  period.  It  should  be  stated, 
Jews.  however,  that  not  all  of  the  Dutch 
Jews  were  of  Sephardic  stock.  Pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  extent  of  English  colonization  in 
the  West  India  Islands  surprisingly  few  Jews  went 
from  England  to  the  American  colonies  or  the  West 
India  Islands.  Some  undoubtedly  did  go  to  Jamaica 
and  other  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  continent,  even 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  and 
they  were  pioneers  in  several  states,  but  rather  as 
individuals  than  in  any  considerable  bodies.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  America  there  were  few  if  any 
Jews  in  England;  and  later  on  they  were  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  there  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere,  although  a  small  number  did  go  to  Canada. 

Jews  of  the  Ashkenazic  rite  went 
Ashke-  early  to  America,  but  only  as  strag- 
nazic  Jews,  glers;  an  occasional  one,  to  Mexico; 

and  a  few,  from  Holland,  to  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  From  1730  forward  Germany  was  a  theater 
of  war  and  petty  persecutions  and  of  the  drafting 
of  able-bodied  men  into  the  armies,  either  for  local 


purposes  or  to  be  sold  as  mercenaries  to  foreign 
powers.  As  the  result  of  a  desire  to  escape  these 
hardships  there  ensued  a  steady  immigration  of  Ger¬ 
mans  to  New  York,  to  Georgia,  and,  above  all,  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  Germans  were  most  hospitably 
received.  In  1750  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  alone  were  estimated  at  90,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  270,000;  and  among  this  enormous 
number  there  was  quite  a  considerable  body  of  Jews. 
A  lesser  number  had  settled  in  New  York  within  the 
same  period. 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  and  the  un¬ 
settlement  of  affairs  consequent  thereupon,  brought 
the  first  contingent  of  Polish  Jews  (through  Ger¬ 
many)  to  America;  and  this  number  gradually  grew 
with  the  successive  disasters  to  Poland  and  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  territory  and  people  with  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  The  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
general  misery  which  followed  in  Germany,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  military  conscription,  the  eager  wish  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  offered  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try,  all  impelled  a  steady  stream  of  German -Jewish 
immigration  to  the  United  States  be- 

German-  ginning  about  1830,  reaching  its  height 
Jewish.  Im-  between  1848  and  1850,  and  continuing 
migration,  until  1870,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor.  This  immigration 
was  principally  from  South  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  more  especially  from  Bavaria. 
The  immigrants  were  mostly  from  small  towns; 
rarely  from  the  larger  cities  or  from  North  Germany, 
which  contained  well-organized  Jewish  communities. 

The  most  momentous,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  easily  recognized  wave  of  immigration  was 
that  from  Russia,  which  practically  began  in  1882. 
Restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews  had  been  for 
a  long  time  enforced  in  the  empire.  The  Jews 
were  regarded  as  a  legacy  from  Poland,  and  were 
practically  confined  to  that  region ;  but  many  had 
gradually  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
May,  1882,  a  series  of  the  most  proscriptive  laws 
ever  passed  against  Jews  in  any  country  was  pro¬ 
mulgated.  These  laws  practically  forbade  residence 
outside  of  a  narrow  pale  of  settlement,  restricted 
higher  and  secondary  education  of  Jews,  mercantile 
and  professional  pursuits,  and  left,  open  no  course 
but  emigration  en  bloc.  A  small  portion  of  this 
emigration  was  directed  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  to  the 
xUrgentine  Republic,  and  some  to  Canada;  but  the 
great  bulk,  by  a  natural  impulse,  came  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  year  (1900)  it  would  appear 
from  available  figures  that  no  less 

Russian  than  600,000  Russian- Galician  Jews 
Jews.  .  migrated  to  the  United  States;  and 
within  the  year  the  proscriptive  laws 
of  Rumania  have  started  a  tide  whose  force  none 
can  foresee.  These  various  movements  have  given 
America  the  third  largest  Jewish  population  in  the 
world,  and  will  probably  in  the  future  remove  the 
center  of  Jewish  activity  to  the  United  States. 

Education :  In  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Jewish  congregation  in 
New  York  city  there  was  attached  to  the  synagogue 
a  school  in  which  ordinary,  as  well  as  Hebrew, 
branches  were  taught.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
general  schools  in  America.  Religious  education 
and  instruction  in  Hebrew  were  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  most  of  the  early  synagogues  or  were 
given  privately ;  while  for  ordinary  secular  educa¬ 
tion  the  Jews  resorted  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  existence,  although  these  were  largely  under  the 
patronage  of  one  or  another  sect  of  the  Christian 
church.  There  was  a  Jewish  matriculate  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  as  early 
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as  1772.  As  lias  already  been  noted,  there  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1838  a  general 
Sunday-school  quite  irrespective  of 
Early  congregational  organization ;  and  this 
Jewish  Ma-  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement, 
triculates.  which  has  spread  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  organization  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  along  lines  quite  independent  of  con¬ 
gregational  activities. 

A  similar  school  was  organized  in  Charleston. 
S.  C.,  in  the  same  year;  in  the  following  year,  one  in 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  in  1845  this  movement  spread  to 
New  York,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Emanuel 
Society,  although  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation 
had  started  a  Hebrew  school  system  as  early  as  1808. 
In  1840  Mordecai  M.  Noaii,  a  well-known  traveler, 
politician,  and  journalist,  urged  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  college  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1848  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  was  founded  at  Phila¬ 
delphia — originally  a  school  for  general  instruction 
in  the  ordinaiy  branches  up  to  and  through  the 
grade  of  grammar  school,  coupled  with  instruction 
in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Jewish  religion.  In  1864  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association  was  incorporated  in 
New  York;  and  throughout  various  states  of  the 
Union  a  movement  gradually  spread  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  free  religious  schools  which 
Organiza-  would  bring  into  a  common  school 
tion  of  Free  system  children  from  the  various  con- 
Schools.  gregations  in  each  city.  These  were 
largely  intended  to  supersede  the  pri¬ 
vate  instruction  that  had  theretofore  been  given. 
They  were,  in  the  main,  carried  on  by  volunteer 
teachers;  and  their  distinguishing  feature  was  that 
the  instruction  was  usually  conducted  by  native- 
born  persons  and  in  the  English  language  as  against 
the  German  teaching  in  the  congregational  schools. 

The  whole  tendency  of  this  educational  work  was 
toward  the  unification  of  the  community  and  the 
bringing-out  of  its  individual  members  from  the 
rather  narrow  congregational  life  that  had  prevailed. 
Within  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a  decided 
reaction;  and  religious  schools  and  Sabbatli-schools 
have  been  highly  organized  in  connection  with  in¬ 
dividual  congregations.  Particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  them  by  the  congregations;  and  much  of  the 
communal  strength  is  derived  from  them.  While 
the  Hebrew  education  societies  and  schools  con¬ 
tinue  in  existence,  they  do  not  develop  or  flourish 
as  might  be  expected;  in  fact,  since  1882  they  have 
largely  taken  upon  themselves  an  entirely  new 
function.  With  the  sudden  arrival  in  this  country 
of  the  large  number  of  Russian  Jews  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  in  many 
cases  without  any  particular  handicraft,  there  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  American  Jewish  community  the 
necessity  of  providing,  first,  day  and  night  schools 
for  teaching  the  new  arrivals  Eng- 
Technical  lish;  and,  second,  manual  training 
Schools,  and  technical  schools.  These  have 
been  established  in  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities,  more  or  less 
with  the  aid  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

Of  higher  education  there  has  been  nothing  gen¬ 
eral,  but  only  special  and  theological.  In  1855 
I.  M.  Wise  projected  a  theological  college  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  under  the  name  of  “Zion  College”;  but  the 
plan  came  to  naught.  In  1867  there  was  established, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Isaac  Leeser, 
Maimonides  College  at  Philadelphia,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  scarcely  longer  duration  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessor.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1875  that  there 
was  founded,  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cin¬ 


cinnati,  which  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  rabbis 
and  teachers.  While  theoretically  without  parti  zan 
bias,  it  is  practically  the  representative  of  the  Re¬ 
form  wing  in  America.  In  1886  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  also  for  the  training  of  rabbis 
Theolog-  and"  teachers,  and  representing  the  Or- 
ical  In-  thodox  wing  of  the  community.  In 
stitutions.  1893  there  was  founded  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  through  a  trust  vested  in  the 
Mickve  Israel  congregation  by  Hyman  Gratz,  Gratz 
College,  which  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  Jewish  schools,  practically  occupying  the 
place  of  a  normal  school. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  various  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  also  independently,  societies  and  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  associations  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  educational  in  their  character.  They  usually 
sustain  small  libraries  and  provide  lecture-courses  on 
secular  and  religious  topics.  In  1893  there  was 
founded  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  regular  schools  and  colleges  as  does 
the  University  Extension  movement,  as  interpreted 
in  America,  to  regular  colleges  for  university  work. 
The  Council  op  Jewish  Women  has  engaged  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  educational  work  among  its 
own  members.  In  1886  there  was  organized  a  Sab- 
batli-scliool  Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uni¬ 
formity  and  approved  methods  in  Sabbath-school  in¬ 
struction.  There  are  at  present  (1900)  in  the  United 
States  415  Jewish  educational  organizations,  291  of 
which  are  religious  schools  attached  to  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  1,127  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about 
25,000  pupils.  There  are  also  27  Jewish  free  schools, 
chiefly  in  large  cities,  with  about  11,000  pupils  and 
142  teachers. 

Three  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  Jewish  publications — the  first,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1845;  the  second,  in 
Publica-  New  York  in  1873,  and  the  third, 
tion  Soci-  in  Philadelphia  in  1888.  This  last  is  a 
eties  and  flourishing  organization,  and  has  is- 
Libraries.  sued  many  instructive  and  important 
works.  Among  the  educational  activ¬ 
ities  should  also  be  mentioned  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society  organized  in  1892.  Associated 
with  many  of  the  schools  there  are  now  circulating 
and  reference  libraries,  as  well  as  several  independ¬ 
ent  ones,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Aguilar  Library 
in  New  York,  founded  in  1886.  The  Maimonides 
Library  of  the  Independent  Order  B’ne  BTitli  in 
New  York  was  organized  in  1851. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  this  Order 
and  many  of  the  other  Orders  and  lodges  had  educa¬ 
tional  features — lectures  and  otherwise — and  did 
pioneer  work  in  the  education  of  their  members. 

Of  Jewish  periodicals  and  newspapers  published 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  United  States,  not  less 
than  83  have  been  in  English  or  German,  16  in 
Hebrew,  and  82  in  Yiddish. 

Philanthropy :  Of  the  philanthropic  work  of 
Jews  in  America  practically  nothing  is  known  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  under 
these  heads  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  detail.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  until  a  very  re¬ 
cent  time,  philanthropic  work  took  the  form  of  ordi¬ 
nary  charity.  The  poor  were  clothed,  fed,  and  kept 
warm,  the  sick  were  visited,  and  the  dead  were 
buried.  The  higher  philanthropic  work,  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  poverty  by  improvement  of  conditions  and 
surroundings,  is  but  a  recent  development.  From 
the  earliest  arrival  of  Jews  in  this  country,  it  was 
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their  ideal  that  none  of  their  poor  should  become  a 
charge  upon  the  general  community;  and  in  the 
earlier  days  charity  was  dispensed  by 
Early  by  individuals,  or  by  funds  collected 
Individual  through  the  congregations ;  the  former, 
Charity,  however,  being  the  prevalent  means. 

A  well-to-do  family,  or  even  one  in 
but  comfortable  circumstances,  would  care  for  one 
or  more  poorer  families,  supplying  them  regularly 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Gradually,  as  the  He¬ 
brew  population  increased,  this  method  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  and  societies — generally  small,  and  hav¬ 
ing  specific  objects — were  formed.  Some  were  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead; 
some,  in  connection  with  congregations,  for  general 
charitable  purposes;  and  some  for  the  distribution 
of  unleavened  bread  for  the  Passover.  Still  later, 
as  the  need  grew,  associations  for  the  care  of  or¬ 
phans,  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and,  later 
still,  homes  for  the  aged  were  erected.  Most  of 
these  societies  and  institutions  were  small;  their 
work  was  done  with  insufficient  funds 
Charitable  and  by  voluntary  officers,  and  witli- 
Qr  gan-  out  a  definite  plan.  It  was  seen  that 

izations.  this  scattering  of  forces  produced 
waste,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  tended 
to  pauperism ;  so  that  in  all  the  large  cities  a  gradual 
amalgamation  took  place  of  the  various  charitable 
organizations  into  one  society  with  a  trained  officer. 
These  societies  usually  included  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
orphan  asylums,  in  a  given  city,  and  had  for  their 
purpose  the  rendering  of  immediate  relief.  Later 
still,  in  each  of  a  few  cities,  a  central  organization 
was  formed,  which  included  the  hospitals  and  or¬ 
phan  asylums,  and  whose  object  it  was  to  have  a 
central  body  to  collect  funds  for  all  the  charitable 
organizations  in  the  city  and  to  distribute  them  pro 
rata.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  realized  that  this 
highly  organized  method  of  distributing  charity  has 
resulted  in  placing  the  whole  matter  on  a  somewhat 
mechanical  basis,  and  has  not  always  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  such  good  results  as  the  old  and  unscientific 
giving  from  man  to  man,  which  bore  with  it  the 
evidence  of  a  certain  human  sympathy.  Conse¬ 
quently  in  all  the  large  cities  an  endeavor  is  being 
made  to  return  to  a  more  personal  relation  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  Sisterhoods  or  Personal 
Service  societies  have  been  organized  to  aid  in  the 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  distribution  of  relief. 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  in  the  United 
States,  founded  Dec.  1,  1899,  in  Cincinnati,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  40  relief  organizations.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  reforms  in  administration  and 
Phil-  uniformity  of  action  without  interfer- 
anthropic  ing  with  the  work  of  an}7  local  society. 
Homes.  There  are  at  present  15  homes  for 
orphans,  or  societies  for  their  care,  in 
the  United  States ;  12  homes  for  the  aged ;  and  9  hos¬ 
pitals.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  598  Jewish 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Religious  Development:  Until  a  very  recent 
date,  religious  development  was  not  marked  by  any 
special  feature.  The  Jews  who  came  to  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  were  all  Maranos  who, 
while  attached  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  home,  had 
secretly  observed  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion, 
and  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  mingled  the  rites  of 
Catholicism  with  those  of  their  own  faith.  From 
the  testimony  given  in  Inquisition  trials  it  appears 
that  quite  a  series  of  new  customs  arose  from  this 
mixture. 

In  the  Dutch  settlements,  the  Dutch  tradition  was 


usually  maintained,  the  rabbis  being  imported  from 
Amsterdam.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States  consisted  of  both  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim ;  but  the  former  were  at  first  in  the 
majority,  and  organized  the  four  earliest  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  country;  namely,  those  of  New  York, 
Newport,  Savannah,  and  Philadelphia.  As  early  as 
1766  a  translation  into  English  of  the  Prayers — 
probably  the  first  English-Jewish  Prayer-Book  ever 
issued — was  published  in  New  York. 

In  Jamaica  and  in  Canada  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  direct  relation  with  England ;  but  in  the 
United  States  the  entire  religious  life  of  Jews  has 
been  especially  characterized  by  the  absence  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  any  European  authority,  as  well  as 
by  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  in  America. 
Congregational  autonomy  has  been  the  -watchword. 

The  movement  for  ceremonial  reform  began  in 
Charleston  in  1825.  It  was  strongly  supported  in 
Albany,  and  later  in  Cincinnati,  by 
Reform  I.  M.  Wise,  from  1850,  but  did  not 
Movement  make  much  headway  until  the  arrival 
Begun  in  in  the  United  States  of  David  Einliorn 
Charleston,  and  Samuel  Hirscli.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  men  and  of  other  rabbis, 
— principally  from  Germany — the  trend  toward  al¬ 
terations  in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  set  in  very  strongly ; 
but  about  1880  a  reaction  against  the  radical  tenden¬ 
cies  took  place,  even  on  the  part  of  some  congrega¬ 
tions  professedly  attached  to  the  Reform  movement, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  or  a  Con¬ 
servative  group.  With  the  influx  of  large  numbers 
of  Russian  Jews,  many  congregations  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  type  were  established.  The  general  attitude  of 
Jews  in  America  is  one  of  very  considerable  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  their  religion  coupled  with 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  many  of  the  forms  and 
ceremonies,  although  apostasy  and  actual  defec¬ 
tions  from  the  synagogue  are  rare  (see  America, 
Judaism  in). 

Services  to  the  State  in  Military  and  in 
Civil  Life  :  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  under 
“Brazil,”  the  Jews  rendered  great  service  to  the 
Dutch  in  their  conquest  of  Brazil  in  1624  and  after¬ 
ward  in  1646-54  against  the  Portuguese.  They  also 
made  a  brave  resistance  against  the  French  'fleets 
which  attacked  Surinam  in  16S9  and  1712  respect¬ 
ively,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  negro  revolts  in  the  same  country  be¬ 
tween  1690  andl772.  They  had  a  separate  company 
of  which  David  Nassy  was  captain,  and,  later,  Isaac 
Carvalho  (1748). 

The  first  Jewish  settlers  in  Canada  were  soldiers 
who  came  over  in  Braddock’s  army,  and  there  is 
record  of  their  being  engaged  later  on 
Earliest  in  encounters  with  the  Indians.  There 
Jewish  Set-  were  one  or  two  Jews  in  Washington’s 
tiers  "Were  expedition  across  the  Alleghanies  in 
Soldiers.  1754.  When  the  first  agitation  began 
which  ended  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Jews,  like  their  fellow  citizens,  were  di¬ 
vided.  Some  remained  loyal  to  the  British  crown ; 
but  the  great  majority  adhered  to  the  Patriot  cause. 
There  were  9  Jewish  signers  to  the  “  non-importa¬ 
tion  ”  resolutions  of  1768;  and  when  the  Avar  actually 
broke  out,  they  not  only  risked  their  li\7es,  but  some, 
like  Haym  Solomon,  helped  with  their  money  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

So  far,  the  names  of  45  JeAvs  who  served  as  offi¬ 
cers  and  pri Abates  in  the  continental  armies  have  been 
put  on  record ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  the  total  num¬ 
ber,  as  a  considerable  proportion  Avere  officers.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  best  knoAvn  of  the  latter  Avas  David  S. 
Franks,  who  Avas  major,  and  afterward  lieutenant- 
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colonel,  on  the  staff  of  General  Arnold.  In  the  war 
of  1813  there  were,  as  far  as  known,  48  Jews,  of 
whom  the  most  prominent  was  Brigadier-General 
Joseph  Bloomfield,  in  charge  of  Military  District 
No.  4,  comprising*  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
western  New  Jersey.  In  the  Mexican  War  there 
were  57  Jews,  the  most  prominent  being  David  de 
Leon,  who  twice  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
for  gallantry.  In  the  Civil  War  there  were  on  both 
sides  7,088  Jewish  soldiers,  and  in  the  Spanisli- 
Americau  War  over  2,000.  Besides,  a  fair  number 
lias  been  found  in  the  regular  army,  as  well  as  in 
the  navy  (see  Army,  Jews  in,  and  United  States). 

In  civil  service  to  the  state  nearly  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand  relates  to  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  4  Jewish  members  of  the 
Services  in  United  States  Senate  and  about.  20  of 
Civil  Life,  the  House  of  Representatives.  Many 
have  been  in  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  services,  among  whom  may  be  specially  men¬ 
tioned  Mordecai  31.  Noah,  consul  at  Tunis;"  B.  F. 
Peixotto,  consul  at  Bucharest;  Simon  Wolf,  consul- 
general  in  Egypt ;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  twice  minister  to 
Turkey,  and  Solomon  Ilirscli,  who  held  the  same 
post. 

Jews  have  served  as  mayors  of  cities,  members  of 
the  legislature,  judges  of  the  courts;  and  they  have 
held  many  minor  offices  of  trust  and  confidence. 
Simon  AY.  Rosendale  was  attorney-general  of  New 
Y ovk ;  Isador  Raynor,  attornev-general  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  first  statue  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  originated  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
by  David  d’ Angers,  a  French  sculptor.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  United  States  in  1838  by  a  Jew,  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  afterward  Commodore,  Uriah  P.  Levy,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  and  was  formally  accepted 
by  Congress  in  1874  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Sum¬ 
ner. 

Civil  and  Political  Rights:  In  the  colonies 
established  on  American  soil  more  liberty  of  tolera¬ 
tion  was  usually  shown  to  the  Jews  than  in  the 
mother  countries,  yet  they  labored  under  serious  dis¬ 
abilities.  In  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Inquisition.  In  the  Dutch"  West 
India  Islands  and  provinces  they  were  accorded  the 
greatest  freedom.  In  New  Amsterdam,  while  there 
was  some,  objection  to  them,  and  they 
Varying  were  at  first  denied  burghers’  rights, 

Expe-  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  granted 
riences  of  them  at  a  very  early  date— a  result 

Early  due  largely,  as  already  stated,  to  the 
Settlers,  persistence,  both  by  petitions  and  be¬ 
fore  the  courts,  of  Asser  Levy.  In 
Surinam,  in  1669,  Jews  were  formally  granted  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  their  religion"  The  British 
Parliament  in  1753  passed  an  act  permitting  “  per¬ 
sons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized 
by  Parliament,”  which  was  repealed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Not  until  1858  might  Jews  sit  in  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  only  in  1860  that  the  words  “on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ”  were  removed  from 
the  ordinary  oath. 

The  English  provincial  governors  and  assemblies 
exhibited  a  tolerant  spirit  much  earlier.  Dr.  Lum- 
brozo  was  granted  letters  of  denization  in  Maryland 
as  early  as  Sept.  10,  1663.  In  1670  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch,  governor  of  Jamaica,  was  instructed  to  give 
all  possible  encouragement  to  persons  of  differing 
religions.  In  1672  Rabba  Couty  of  New  York  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  king  in  council,  and  promptly  obtained 
redress  for  a  grievance.  In  1674  in  Barbados  Jews 
were  allowed  to  take  the  oath  upon  the  five  books 


of  3Ioses.  A  law  passed  in  Jamaica  in  1683  required 
applicants  for  naturalization  simply  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  In  1727  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  York  voted  that  Jews  taking  the  oath  of  ab¬ 
juration  might  omit  the  words  “upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.  ” 

This  liberality  was  not  confined,  however,  to  pro¬ 
vincial  assemblies.  In  1740  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  naturalizing,  among  others, 
In  the  such  Jews  “as  are  settled  or  shall  set- 
British  tie  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  colonies  in 
Colonies.  America.”  Of  the  189  Jews  who  took 
advantage  of  this  act,  151  were  in 
Jamaica,  24  in  New  York,  9  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in 
3Iaryland,  and  1  in  South  Carolina.  Following  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  most  of  the 
states  placed  all  citizens  upon  an  absolute  equality ; 
the  only  notable  exception  being  3Iaryland,  in  which 
state  a  prolonged  struggle  took  place  before  full 
political  rights  were  finally  secured  (see  above,  un¬ 
der  “Maryland  ”). 

The  stringent  Sunday  laws  now  in  force  in  nearly 
all  the  states,  forbidding*  Jews  to  work  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sunday,  entail  considerable  hardship  among 
Jews  observing  the  Sabbath;  but  these  laws  are  in 
the  nature  of  police  regulat  ions,  and  are  not  discrim¬ 
inative  against  Jews  as  such. 

Science  and  Art,  Literature,  and  the 
Learned  Professions:  Jews  have  been  members 
of  all  the  learned  professions — principally  the  legal 
and  medical — and  they  have  contributed  to  nearly 
all  the  sciences  and  to  the  fine  arts.  The  fact  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  some  Jews  have  been 
elevated  to  the  bench,  and  others  elected  to  the  post 
of  attorney-general.  Many  eminent  physicians, 
medical  writers,  and  professors  in  medical  schools 
are  Jews.  There  has  been  at  least  one  distinguished 
Hebrew  sculptor,  3Ioscs  Ezekiel,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  rank.  Among  artists  and  etchers 
should  especially  be  mentioned  the 
Jews  Rosenthals  of  Philadelphia,  father  and 
Eminent  in  son;  and  of  illustrators  the  best  known 
All  De-  is  Louis  Loeb.  Jews  are  also  found 
partments.  as  inventors,  e.ff.,  Emil  Berliner,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  telephone  transmitter; 
as  architects,  Dankmar  Adler  of  Chicago,  and  Arnold 
AY.  Brunner  of  New  York,  for  instance;  and  as  en¬ 
gineers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mendes 
Cohen  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad 
builders  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Many  Jews  hold  professorships  in  colleges:  M. 
Bloomfield  and  J.  II.  Hollander  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
Richard  Gottheil  and  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  at  Colum¬ 
bia;  Morris  Loeb  at  the  University  of  New  York; 
Morris  Jastrow  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Joseph  Jastrow  at  the  University  of  AYisconsin; 
Charles  Gross  at  Harvard;  while  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  are  assistant  professors  or  instructors. 

The  most  distinguished  Jewish  writer  of  poetry  in 
the  United  States  was  Emma  Lazarus;  31ichaelHeil- 
prin  gained  eminence  as  an  editor  and  writer;  A. 
Caban  and  Emma  AYolf  are  successful  novelists ;  and 
Morris  Rosenfeld  is  a  gifted  Yiddish  poet. 

In  music  a  number  of  Hebrews  have  acquired  a 
reputable  position.  Jews  are  also  prominent  as 
actors  and  as  dramatic  authors.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  Aaron  J.  Phillips, 
Music  and  who  first  appeared  in  New  York  at 
the  Stage,  the  Park  Theater  in  1815  and  was  a 
very  successful  comedian;  Emanuel 
Judah,  who  first  appeared  in  1823;  and  Moses  S. 
Phillips,  who  acted  at  the  Park  Theater  in  1827. 
Mordecai  31.  Noali,  best  known  as  journalist, 
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politician,  and  diplomat,  was  also  a  dramatic  author 
of  considerable  note.  Other  dramatists  and  au¬ 
thors  were  Samuel  B.  H.  Judah  (born  in  New  York 
in  1790)  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips;  and  at  the  present 
time  David  Belasco  is  a  most  successful  playwright. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  Jews  now 
on  the  stage.  The  introduction  of  opera  into  .the 
United  States  was  due  largely  to  the  instrumentality 
of  Jews. 

In  Commerce  and  Manufacture  :  In  commerce 
Jews  were  notably  important  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  fact  that  the  earliest  settlers  were 
men  of  means,  and  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  who  had  relatives  and  friends  settled  through¬ 
out  the  Levant,  gave  them  specially  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  for  trading.  Some  were  ship-owners; 
one  man,  Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport,  had  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels.  Jews 
very  early  traded  between  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  North  American  colonies,  as  well  as  with  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Venice,  etc. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  the  main  poor 
people  who  commenced  trading  in  a  small  way,  usu¬ 
ally  by  peddling,  which,  before  the  existence  of  rail¬ 
roads,  was  a  favorite  method  of  carrying  merchan¬ 
dise  into  the  country  districts.  By  industry  and 
frugality  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  considerable 
number  of  moderate  fortunes.  The  Jews  in  New 
York  became  an  integral  part  of  that  great  trading 
community. 

In  the  early  colonial  period,  more  especially  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  many  of  the  Jews 
traded  with  the  Indians. 

The  organization  under  which  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York  was  formed,  originated  in  mi 
agreement  in  1792  to  buy  or  sell  only  on  a  definite 
commission ;  and  to  this  document  were  attached 
the  signatures  of  four  Jews.  Since  then  Jews  have 
been  very  active  in  the  Stock  Ex- 

Jews  Ac-  change  and  in  banking  circles,  both 

tive  in  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  .  They 

Einancial  have  also  taken  a  leading  part  in  con- 

Circles.  trolling  the  cotton  trade.  Jews  are 
likewise  very  prominent  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cloaks  and  shirts  in  the  clothing  trade, 
and  more  recently  in  cigars  and  jewelry. 

In  1888  Markens  estimated  that  the  wholesale 
trade  in  the  hands  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York 
amounted  to  $248,000,000,  and  the  holdings  of  real 
estate  to  $150,000,000. 

Agriculture :  Jews  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  western  conti¬ 
nent  and  of  the  vine  in  Georgia.  Otherwise  their 
agricultural  activity  was  extremely  limited  until 
the  arrival  of  Russian  Jews,  from  1881  forward,  and 
the  powerful  impulse  given  through  them  to  agri¬ 
culture  by  emigration  societies,  by  the  Baron  de 
Ilirsch  Fund,  and  by  their  own  great  desire  to  revert 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (see  Aghicultukal 
Colonies  in  the  United  States). 

Social :  The  social  organization  of  the  Jews  resi¬ 
dent  in  America  has  differed  little  from  that  in  other 
countries.  In  the  early  colonial  period  the  wealthier 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  their  Chris¬ 
tian  fellow  citizens  in  the  organization  of  dances  and 
other  social  functions,  and  clubs ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  wealthier  Jewish  families  lived 
with  comparative  good  taste  and  possessed  fine 
houses,  objects  of  art,  etc.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
main,  and  without  any  compulsion,  Jews  preferred 
to  live  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

At  the  time  when  little  toleration  was  shown  in 
other  countries,  there  were  in  America  many  inter¬ 


changes  of  mutual  good-will  between  Christians  and 
Jews.  Rabbi  Hay  nr  Isaac  Karigel  was  apparently  a 
close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College. 

Gershom  Mendes  Seixas,  minister  of 
Jews  the  Sliearith  Israel  congregation,  New 
and  Chris-  York,  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia 
tians  College  (  1784-1815)  although  this 
Cooperate,  organization  was  under  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
New  York  occasionally  attended  service  in  the 
synagogue.  After  1848  there  arrived  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language,  and  to  them  a  certain  odium  attached  on 
this  account ;  but  this  seems  to  have  gradually  worn 
off.  The  general  American  public  exhibited  great 
sympathy  with  the  Jews  in  1840  at  the  time  of  the 
Damascus  murders,  and  again  in  1882  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  persecutions  in  Russia;  and  Hermann 
Alilwardt,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1895,  found 
the  soil  an  unfavorable  one  for  his  anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 

The  only  indication  of  any  prejudice  against  the 
Jews — shown  mainly  in  the  Eastern  states — has  been 
the  exclusion  of  Jewish  children  from  certain  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  of  Jews  generally  from  some  hotels. 

Very  early  the  Jews  in  America  began  to  form 
social  organizations.  A  club  was  started  in  Newport 
as  early  as  1769;  and  social  clubs— some  comprising 
many  members  and  possessed  of  mag- 

Hebrew  nificent  properties — have  been  estab- 
Clubs.  lislied  in  man}"  sections  of  the  country. 

Tills  development  of  Hebrew  social 
clubs  has  been  larger  in  the  United  States  than  any¬ 
where  else.  American  Jews  have  also  been  espe¬ 
cially  given  to  the  forming  of  secret  “  Orders,  ”  which, 
while  they  had  primarily  an  educational  and  chari¬ 
table  purpose,  had  much  social  influence,  and  tended 
powerfully  toward  the  continued  association  of  Jews 
with  each  other  when  the  hold  of  the  synagogue 
upon  them  relaxed.  These  were  supplemented  later 
by  the  formation  of  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associa¬ 
tions,  which,  like  the  Orders,  partook  to  some  extent 
of  the  nature  of  social  organizations. 

Statistics  :  In  1818  Mordecai  M.  Noah  estimated 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  United  States  at  3,000, 
and  in  1826  Isaac  C.  Harbv  set  it  at  6,000.  In  1840 
the  “American  Almanac”  gave  the  number  as  15,- 
000;  and  in  1848  INI.  A.  Berk  estimated  it  at  50,000. 
The  first  systematic  attempt  to  obtain  statistical 
information  was  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  American  Israelites,  through  a  committee,  of 
which  William  B.  Hackenburg,  Simon  Wolf,  and 
others  were  members.  They  estimated  the  Jewish 
population  in  1880  at  230,257.  In  1888  Isaac  Markens 
estimated  it  at  400,000. 

In  the  reports  on  the  statistics  of  churches  in  the 
United  States  at  the  eleventh  census  (1890),  the 
Jewish  statistics  were  collected  by  Philip  Cowen. 
His  investigations  showed  that  there  were  533  con¬ 
gregations  with  130,496  communicants.  Of  these 
congregations,  301  worshiped  in  edifices  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  seating  capacity  of  139,284.  Others  oc¬ 
cupied  232  halls  and  rooms,  having  an  aggregate 
seating  capacity  of  28,477.  The  total  value  of^  the 
synagogue  property  was  estimated  at  $9,754,257. 
v  In  1897  David  Sulzberger  estimated  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  at  937,800;  and  in  1900  it  was  estimated  at 
1,058,135. 

In  the  latter  year  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
upward  of  791  congregations  in  the  United  States, 
415  educational  organizations,  and  593  philanthropic 
organizations. 

The  total  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States 
through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
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Baltimore,  from  1 S81  to  July  1.  1900,  was  593.896. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  emigration  from 
Canada  or  to  ports  other  than  those  mentioned. 

Following  are  tables  giving  the  estimated  distribu¬ 
tion  of  (1)  Jews  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico),  and  (2)  Jews  of 
Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  South  America: 

Distribution  of  Jews  of  the  United  States. 


Alabama . i 

8,000 

Montana . 

2.  .500 

2.iNN> 

3  000 

Arkansas . 

4.ooe 

Nevada . 

2.500 

California . 

25.000 

New  Hampshire .... 

1.000 

8.1  N  X 1 

New  Jersey . 

25,000 

Connecticut . 

8.1  N 10 

New  Mexico . 

1.500 

North  and  South  Dakota 

3,500 

New  York . 

400,000 

Delaware . 

1  .(  >8< » 

12.000 

District  of  Columbia _ 

3,500 

Ohio . 

50.000 

Florida . 

3.000 

5  500 

Georgia . 

6,135 

|  Pennsylvania . 

95JKX) 

Hawaiian  Islands . 

20 

Porto  Rico . 

100 

Idaho  . 

2,000 

3  5<  n  i 

Illinois . 

95.(  K  K  1 

8,000 

Indiana . 

25.000 

10  000 

Iowa . 

6,000 

Texas . 

15.000 

Kansas . 

3,000 

Utah . 

5,000 

Kentucky . 

12.i  a  H) 

Vermont . 

1,000 

Louisiana . 

12.000 

Virginia . 

15,000 

Maine . 

5.000 

Washington . 

2.800 

Maryland . 

35,000 

West  Virginia . 

1,500 

Massachusetts . 

60.000 

Wisconsin . 

15.000 

Michigan . 

9,000 

Wyoming . 

1,000  i 

Minnesota . 

6,000 

Mississippi . 

5,0 10 

Total . 

1,058,135 

Missouri . 

35.009 

Distribution  of 

Jews 

of  Canada,  British 

Columbia,  etc. 

Canada  and  British  Columbia. . . 

6,414 

Barbados . 

21 

Jamaica . . 

•>m 

Argentine  Republic . 

6,755 

Costa  Rica . 

35 

Curacao . 

•Nil 

Surinam . 

1.250 

Peru . 

4  US  1 

Venezuela . 

41 1 

Total . 

!  16,415 

1 

Jewish  Immigration  into  the  United  States, 
1881-1900. 


Years. 

New 
:  York. 

Phila¬ 

delphia. 

Balti¬ 

more. 

Totals. 

1881-84 . 

14,310 

19.611 

29,658 

1885 . 

.  is,  535 

1,076 

2.310 

1886 . 

.  27.348 

25  7ss 

1,680 

1,761 

27, 168 
31,363 

1KSS . 

.  29,602 

1889 . 

.  22.674 

1,288 

23.962 

1890 . 

.  32.321 

1,982 

34,303 

1X91 . 

.  62,574 

4,984 

1,581 

69,139 

1892 . 

.  52,134 

3,039 

5,152 

60,325 

1893 . 

5.324 

1,941 

32.943 

1894 . 

.  16,381 

3,825 

1,902 

22,108 

1895 . 

.  27,065 

2,791 

2.221 

32,077 

1896 . 

.  23,802 

2,499 

1,817 

28, 1 1 8 

1K97 . 

.  17,278 

1.752 

1,654 

21 1,684 

1898 .  . . 

.  22.921 

2,079 

2,409 

27,409 

1899 . 

p> 

1,463 

2,439 

14  372 

1900  (to  July) . 

.  43,507 

45^946 

460,517  j 

36,390 

22,579 

593,796 

Bibliography :  Isaa»‘  Martens,  The  J Tehran*  in  America, 
New  'Ik  ork,  1888;  Lady  Magnus,  Outlines  of  Jewish  History , 
pp.  321-367,  Philadelphia,  1890;  Charles  P.  Daly,  The  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Jeics  in  \orth  A  meriect ,  ed.,  with  notes,  by  Max 
J.  Kohler.  New  York,  1893 :  Publications  of  the  Am  Jew 
Hist.  Nor.,  Nos.  1-s.  1893-1900;  M.  Kayserling,  Christopher 
(  < Kumhus  (lint  the  Partici inti  ion  of  tin  Jeics  in  the  Spanish 
awl  Portuguese  J)iseoveries.  translated  from  the  German  by 
Charles  Gross,  New  York.  1894 :  Henrv  Samuel  Morals,  The 
Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  Philadelphia,  1894;  Simon  Wolf,  The 


American  Jew  as  Patriot.  Soldier ,  and  t'itizen ,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1895 ;  Transact  ions  of  the  Jewish  Histoi'ical  Soei>ti / 
of  England ,  vols.  i.-iii.;  Cyrus  Adler,  The  American  Jewish 
Year  Booh ,  5660-5661  :  B.  Vicuna  MacKenna,  Franeisco 
Moyen;  or  the  Inepiisition  as  it  H'o.s  in  South  America, 
translated  from  the  Spanish  by  James  W.  Dully,  London,  1869; 
and  numerous  other  sources  referred  to  under  the  separate 
articles. 

A. 

- Jewish  Architecture  :  The  first  Jewish  set¬ 
tlers  arrived  in  New  York — which  was  originally 
called  New  Amsterdam — in  1654,  and  some  ap¬ 
peared  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1677;  consequently. 


Temple  Beth  Zion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.—  Byzantine. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

it  was  in  those  places  that  the  first  synagogues  in 
America  were  built.  The  oldest  Jewish  landmark 
in  New  York  city  is  the  cemetery  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bowery  and  Oliver  street,  which  was  purchased 
in  1681  for  a  burial-place.  Though  of  antiquarian 
interest,  it  contains  no  tombstones  of  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  The  cemetery  in 
Newport,  of  about  the  same  date,  was  more  preten¬ 
tious;  and  at  this  day  (1901),  with  its  carved  Egyp¬ 
tian  entrance  and  high  iron  railings,  erected  by  Judah 
Touro,  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Newport.  Although 
the  Jews  had  a  place  of  public  worship  in  New  York 
as  early  as  1681,  the  first  regular  synagogue — that  in 
Mill  street — was  not  built  till  1729.  Like  all  early 
synagogues  in  America,  it  had  no  claims  to  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  but  was  a  simple,  modest  structure. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  down  and  more  substan¬ 
tially  rebuilt. 

The  first  synagogue  of  note  in  America  was 
erected  at  Newport  in  1762.  It  is  still  intact :  and  no 
alterations  have  been  made  except  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  gas-lighting.  The  building,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  colonial  style  of  the  period,  is 
constructed  of  brick,  and  has  a  carved-stone  cor¬ 
nice  and  poreli.  The  plan  is  rectangular,  with  win¬ 
dows  on  all  four  side's  and  a  projecting  north  wing, 
containing  a  vestibule  and  the  only  entrance  to  the 
women’s  gallery.  The  porch  is  on  the  west  side 
and  the  Ark  on  the  eastern  wall.  The  latter  is  neatly 
paneled,  and  its  cornice  is  surmounted  by  the  two 
tables  of  the  Law.  It  is  raised  above  the  main  floor; 
it  has  high  railings  all  along  it,  with  a  space  at  the 
left  for  the  pulpit.  The  reading-desk  is  in  the  (‘(‘li¬ 
ter  of  the  building;  and  there  an*  no  stationary  seats. 
Twelve  Ionic  columns  support  the  gallery,  which 
extendson  three  sides  of  the  building  and  is  faced  by 
a  balustrade  high  enough  to  shield  the  occupants 
from  view.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  with  a  deep  cove 
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above  a  modillion  cornice.  This  little  building  was 
designed  by  Peter  Harrison,  an  architect  whose  work 
in  Boston  and  Newport  is  well  known;  it  is  treated 
in  his  customary  style,  and  is  a  typical 
The  New-  American  synagogue  of  the  earlier 
port  Syn-  times.  The  columns,  cornices,  pilas- 
agogue.  ters,  balustrades,  all  of  which  are 
painted  white  with  some  of  the  carving 
sparingly  gilded,  are  good  examples  of  the  best  work 
of  the  day;  while  the  plan  of  the  interior  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  Orthodox  Jewish 
synagogue.  There  was  even  an  oven  connected  w it h 
iiie  building  for  the  baking  of  unleavened  bread. 

In  1805  there  were  but  five  synagogues  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  United  States,  but  a  little  later 
they  began  to  multiply  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
rabbinic  traditions  regulating  the  position  and  num- 


mented  with,  but  general  preference  seems  to  have 
been  for  the  Moorish.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  newer  synagogues  in 
Europe  had  been  designed  in  this  style,  and  partly  to 
a  vague  impression  that  the  style  itself  was  Oriental 
and  consequently  appropriate. 

There  were  many  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  some  of  them  most  successful.  A  syna¬ 
gogue  was  built  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  the  Greek 
style.  It  possessed  some  dignity,  and  was  a  fair 
copy  of  a  Doric  temple.  The  interior  was  treated 
in  the  Ionic  order;  the  Ark,  placed  in  the  east,  was 
of  mahogany  handsomely  carved ;  and  the  details 
generally  were  well  executed. 

The  congregation  Shearith  Israel,  New  York,  the 
owners  of  the  original  building  in  Mill  street  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  built  in  1860  a  synagogue  on  strictly 
classic  lines  on  West  Nineteenth  street.  The  facade 
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Philadelphia,  not  only  does  the  body  of  the  building 
lack  the  expression  of  the  old  synagogue,  but  even 
the  Ark  itself  has  been  modernized.  The  Temple  at 


W.  Brunner  and  Thomas  Tryon,  who  built  several 
of  the  newer  synagogues.  The  benches  are  curved 
and  so  arranged  that  every  seat  directly  faces  the  Ark, 
which  is  on  a  plat  form  in  a  semicircular  apse  or  recess. 
The  reading-desk  is  in  front  of  the  Ark ;  and  t  he  pulpit 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  reading-desk.  The  surface 
behind  the  Ark  is  covered  with  mosaic ;  and  above  the 
Ark  are  eight  marble  columns  supporting  a  half¬ 
dome  and  screening  the  organ  and  the  choir.  The 
ceiling  of  the  building  is  vaulted,  and  is  supported 
by  arches  springing  from  four  columns.  I  here  are 
galleries  on  three  sides,  and  double  galleries  at  the 
west  end.  The  building  is  designed  in  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style,  with  round  arches  and  elaborate  detail 


Stem  Mausoleum,  Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  open  to  the  same  criticism :  and 
there  is  danger  that  this  fault  in  synagogue-building 
may  become  more  pronounced  as  new  examples  mul¬ 
tiply  This  serious  and  unnecessary  architectural 
defect  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  especially  in  the  two 
synagogues  referred  to,  which  are  in  other  respects 
beautiful  structures.  . 

The  present  building  of  the  congregation  Sheanth 
Israel  in  New  York  city,  erected  in  1897,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  an  important  modern  synagogue  in  which 
the  orthodox  arrangement  of  seats,  pulpit,  etc.,  lias 
been  retained.  The  plan  is  practically  that  ot  the 
original  building  in  Mill  street,  so  far  as  the  position 
of  the  Ark,  reading-desk,  galleries,  and  seats  are 
concerned;  but  the  materials  employed  are  costly. 
The  exterior  is  entirely  of  stone;  and  in  the  interior 
marble  and  bronze  are  lavishly  used.  Classic  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  respected  throughout  in  the  design, 
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Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadelphia, 

(From  a  photograph.) 

work,  executed  in  marble  and  mosaic.  The  exterior 
is  of  limestone ;  and  its  main  feature  is  a  dome  covered 
with  gilded  tracery.  . 

The  desire  for  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  Ark,  that  suggested  the  use  of  only  four 
columns  in  the  Temple  Betli-El.  has  resulted  in  the 
planning  of  buildings  wholly  without  columns,  the 
roof  being  supported  entirely  by  the  walls.  Other 
practical  reasons  in  synagogue  architecture  have 
suggested  the  use  and  arrangement  of  chairs  as  in 
theaters ;  and  light,  perfect  acoustics,  ventilation,  and 


Seligman  Mausoleum,  Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

and  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  facades  the 
Corinthian  order  has  been  adopted. 

The  synagogue  in  the  thriving  colony  at  ooa- 
bine  N.  J.,  is  of  interest,  as  having  been  built  by 
members  of  the  colony,  who  did  their  own  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  their  own  bricks.  t 
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is  the  simplest  possible  structure  both  in  design  and 
construction,  with  no  sins  of  bad  taste;  and  it  is  an 
indication  of  earnest,  well-directed  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  littiug  place  of  worship  while  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  still  severe. 

There  has  been  much  divergence  of  taste  in  the 
building  of  synagogues;  but  a  vague  Oriental  ten¬ 
dency  can  generally  be  noticed  in  all  of  them.  The 
preference  for  the  Moorish  style,  at  one  time  so 
much  in  favor,  seems  to  have  passed  away,  expe¬ 
rience  having  shown  it  to  be  eminently  unsuitable 
and  un- Jewish.  In  America,  as  in  other  countries, 
if  places  for  Jewish  worship  are  built  not  entirely 
in  tlie  prevailing  style  of  cliurcli  architecture,  they 

are  at  least  strongly  influenced  by  it.  Churches  in 
America  have  been  built  in  Colonial,  Gothic,  Roman¬ 
esque,  classic,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance;  and  there  are  now  many  synagogues  in  all  of 
these  styles,  except  the  Gothic.  Like  the  synagogue 
at  Cleveland  and  the  Temple  Beth-El  at  New  York, 
the  Sinai  Temple  at  Chicago  is  Romanesque.  It  was  J 
built  by  the  late  Dankmar  Adler,  a  Jewish  architect  ! 
<>f  much  ability,  who,  with  Louis  II.  Sullivan,  de-  1 


New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Cleveland  other  examples 
of  this  treatment  are  to  be  seen.  The  general  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mass  in  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York, 
which  lias  two  towers  covered  with  minarets,  is 
paralleled  in  the  Temple  Sinai,  New  Orleans,  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  San  Francisco,  the  Temple,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  many  others.  This  is  a  favorite  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  convenient 
plan  of  a  tower  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
containing  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries. 

In  nearly  every  case  provision  is  made  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  or  in  an  adjoining  building  for  a  religious 
school.  Generally  the  school  is  iu  the  lower  story, 
aud  often  occupies  as  much  floor-space  as  the  syna¬ 
gogue  proper  and  contains  a  large  assembly-room 
and  numerous  class-rooms.  The  school-rooms  are 
generally  well  appointed;  and  much  care  is  taken 
in  their  maintenance  and  equipment. 

On  the  whole,  synagogue  architecture  is  rapidly 
reaching  a  high  plane  of  excellence;  and  buildings 
of  much  beauty  devoted  to  Jewish  worship  now 
abound,  taking  place  among  the  monumental  struc¬ 
tures  of  America.  Many  of  the  interiors  are  impres- 


loi'Ro  Cemetery,  Newport,  It.  I. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


signed  many  noteworthy  buildings.  The  synagogue 
Kenesctli  Israel  at  Philadelphia  is  a  good  example 
<•1  Renaissance  architecture,  with  a  dome  and  a  tower 
suggesting  an  Italian  campanile.  The  synagogue 
at  New  Haven  is  Spanish  ;  and  many  synagogues 
throughout  the  I  nited  States  have  been  designed  in 
other  variations  of  Renaissance. 

Domes  are  often  used  ;  and  probably  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  example  is  the  Temple  Beth-Zion  at  Buf-  ; 
fai(  >.  which  is  an  excellent  Byzantine  building  entirely 
covered  with  a  low  copper‘dome.  In  Philadelphia, 


sive,  and,  while  general  simplicity  of  arrangement 
usually  exists,  the  Ark  and  its  surrounding  walls 
afford  opportunities  for  design  that  are  not  often 
neglected.  In  many  cases  the  Ark  is  constructed 
of  carved  wood  or  rich  marbles;  and  Mexican  onyx, 
gold,  and  mosaics  have  been  used  wit  li  good  effect/ 
Tombs  and  mausoleums  are  assuming  architec¬ 
tural  importance ;  and  the  latter,  many  of  which  are 
noteworthy  for  good  design  and  great  dignity,  help 
to  distinguish  the  cemeteries,  in  which  mucii  pride 
is  taken.  Buildings  for  various  Jewish  charities  are 
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numerous  and  often  of  much  interest.  Orphan  asy¬ 
lums,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
libraries,  schools,  etc.,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  While  these  are 
frequently  models  as  to  plans  and  arrangements, 
and  are  handsome  in  design,  they  can  not  be  consid- 


he  became  chancellor  of  Aragon.  Together  with  a 
relative,  the  royal  treasurer,  Gabriel  Sanchez  (whose 
father  was  burned  in  eftigy  as  a  Jewish  heretic  at 
Saragossa  in  1493),  and  his  friend,  the  royal  cham¬ 
berlain,  Juan  Cabrero,  who  was  likewise  of  Jewish 
|  stock,  Santangel  entered  very  energetically  into  the 


old  Jewish  Cemetery,  Chatham  square.  New  York. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


ered  as  specimens  of  distinctly  Jewish  architecture; 
for,  though  erected  for  Jewish  purposes,  they  are 
equally  adapted  for  the  uses  of  other  denominations, 
while,  unlike  synagogues,  they  give  no  indication  of 
sectarian  purpose.  A.  W.  B. 

AMERICA,  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  :  Among 
the  various  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  none 
is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Jews  and  their 
history  than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  In¬ 
directly  and  directly,  the  Jews  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Columbus’  voyage  of  exploration;  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  means  of  several  astronomical  works  pre¬ 
pared  by  them,  such  as  u  De  Luminaribus  et  Die- 
bus  Criticis,”  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  and  directly 
by  the  invention  of  instruments  for  astronomical  ob¬ 
servation.  The  instrument  for  observ- 
A  Jew  In-  ing  the  stars  called  Jacob’s  Staff,  a 
vents  sea-quadrant,  was  the  invention,  not 
the  Sea-  of  Regiomontanus,  as  has  long  been 
Quadrant,  considered,  but  of  Levi  ben  Gerson, 
who  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  as  is 
proved  by  Steinsclineider  and  Gunther.  Abraham 
Zacuto  then  applied  this  instrument  in  navigation 
to  the  determination  of  latitude  without  depending 
upon  the  sun’s  meridional  height — sometimes  un¬ 
obtainable — using  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star  at 
night  to  ascertain  the  ship’s  position.  His  Latin 
perpetual  almanac  (afterward  translated  into  Span¬ 
ish),  with  its  astronomical  tables,  rendered  Colum¬ 
bus  incalculable  service;  indeed,  on  one  occasion 
it  saved  the  lives  of  his  whole  company. 

A  conspicuous  part,  too,  in  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  taken  by  the  Marano  Luis  de  Santangel, 
against  whose  relatives  the  Inquisition  waged  a 
war  of  extermination,  he  himself  being  subjected  to 
much  inconvenience  because  of  his  Jewish  origin, 
lie  was  the  farmer  of  the  royal  taxes  and  head  of 
an  important  commercial  house  in  Valencia ;  and, 
owing  to  his  being  a  confidant  of  King  Ferdinand, 


far-reaching  plans  of  Columbus.  He  represented  to 
Queen  Isabella  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  the  crown  and  to  Spain  from  the  discovery  of  a 
sea-route  to  the  Indies — immeasurable  riches,  ac¬ 
cession  of  lands,  and  immortal  fame.  L  nder  the 
influence  of  such  glowing  representations,  she  con¬ 
sented  to  Columbus’  undertaking,  and.  since  the  state 
treasury  was  exhausted,  was  ready  to  pawn  her 
jewels* to  procure  the  necessary  funds  to  fit  out 
his  expedition.  At  this  stage.  Santangel  sought 
permission  lo  advance  the  necessary  sum  out  of  his 
private  treasure,  and  accordingly  loaned  without  in¬ 
terest,  to  the  royal  treasury,  for  the  venture,  17,000 
ducats  (about  §20,000,  or  £4,100  ;  perhaps  equal  to 
§160,000  at  the  present  day). 

On  April  30,  1492,  Columbus  received  both  the 
I  contract  (concluded  only  thirteen  days  before,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Juan  de  Coloma  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  pair)  and  the  royal  commission  to  fit  out  the 
fleet  for  its  voyage  to  India.  A  month  earlier 
the  edict  expelling  the  Jews  from  Spain  had  been 
published  in  all  public  places  in  the  dominions  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  On  August 
2,  about  300,000  Jews  (some  writers  consider  the 
number  much  greater)  left  the  country;  and  on  the 
next  day,  Friday,  August  3,  Columbus  sailed  with 
his  three  ships  in  quest  of  the  unknown.  Among 
the  members  of  the  expedition  several  were  of  He¬ 
brew  blood.  Of  these  there  may  be  mentioned  Luis 
de  Torres,  who  understood  Hebrew,  Chaldaie,  and 
some  Arabic,  and  who  was  to  serve  the 
Jews  with  admiral  as  interpreter;  Alfonso  de  la 
Columbus.  Calle,  who  took  his  name  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter  (calle) ,  and  died  in  Spain 
!  in  1503;  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  who  was  a 
|  relative  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Gabriel 
Sanchez,  and  joined  the  expedition  in  compliance 
!  with  the  special  request  of  the  queen;  the  surgeon, 

1  Marco;  and  the  ship’s  doctor.  Bernal,  who  had 
I  lived  formerly  in  Tortosa,  and  had  been  punished 
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in  1490  by  the  Inquisition,  in  Valencia,  as  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  Judaism. 

Luis  de  Torres  was  the  first  European  to  tread 
American  soil,  and  the  lirst  to  discover  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco.  He  settled  in  Cuba,  and,  having  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  good-will  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  received 
from  him  large  grants  of  land  and  many  slaves  as 
presents.  From  the  king  and  queen  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  pension  of  8,045  maravcdis  (about 
$36,  or  £7) .  He  died  in  Cuba.  Luis  de  Santangel 
was  the  first  to  receive  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
voyage  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  contained  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  admiral,  February  15,  1493, 
in  the  Azores,  where  he  stopped  on  his  way  home. 
From  Lisbon,  Columbus  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Ga¬ 
briel  Sanchez,  who  published  it  in  Barcelona.  These 
letters  have  often  been  published  in  later  times,  both 
in  Italian  and  in  English. 

The  expenses  of  the  second  expedition,  which  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  Sept,  25, 1493,  were  covered  by  the  funds 
procured  from  the  sale  of  the  gold  and 
Jewish  silver  vessels  taken  from  the  expelled 

Treasure  Jews,  or  from  those  who  had  wandered 
Equips  into  Portugal,  or  from  the  converted 
Second  Jews  who  remained  behind,  from 
Expedition,  whom  the  property  was  seized  under 
pretext  that  it  formerly  belonged  to 
the  emigrants.  Even  Christians  suspected  of  possess¬ 
ing  any  of  the  Jewish  treasure  were  not  allowed  to 
retain  it.  All  valuables  of  whatever  sort,  clothes,  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  the  exiles,  notes  of  hand 
which' "they  could  not  "cash,  the  damask,  velvet,  and 
silk  draperies  of  the  Torah,  were  collected  and  sold 
to  further  the  voyage.  Of  the  treasure  thus  col¬ 
lected,  Columbus  received  10,000  maravcdis,  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  one  who  should  first  see  land,  and  1,000 
golden  doubloons  (about  85,000,  or  £1,000)  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  present. 

By  his  haughtiness  and  harsh  treatment,  Colum¬ 
bus  had  made  many  enemies,  and  had  also  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  Bernal,  the  ship’s  doctor.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  fostered  by  Bernal  and  Camacho  was  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  admiral,  who  in  his  desperate  condi¬ 
tion  was  compelled  to  call  upon  his  old  patrons, 
Gabriel  Sanchez  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  king  and  queen.  For  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  Luis  de  Santangel  ob¬ 
tained  many  privileges ;  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  them  being  a  royal  decree,  issued  May  30, 1497,  b}* 
which  he,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren  were 
to  be  protected  from  any  further  molestation  by  the 
Inquisition. 

Emigration  to  the  newly  discovered  lands,  upon 
which  Columbus  had  set  the  seal  of  the  Church,  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  those  Maranos  whom  the  In¬ 
quisition  from  time  to  time  still  persecuted.  Never¬ 
theless,  Gabriel  Sanchez  was  the  first  person  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  royal  grant  to  export  grain  and  horses  to 
America.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Maranos,  well- 
to-do  merchants  and  learned  physicians,  emigrated 
to  New  Spain  in  such  numbers  that  the  authorities  of 
Castile  felt  themselves  impelled,  so  soon  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  as  loll,  to  take  steps  against  the  Maranos  and 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  Jews  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  Inquisition,  and  to  this 
end  caused  similar  inquisitorial  courts  to  be  erected 
in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  first  victims  in  New 
Spain  was  Diego  Caballero,  a  Marano  from  Barra- 
meda.  The  edicts  of  June  30,  1567,  and  March  15, 
1568,  were  intended  to  prevent  any  further  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews. 

Jewish  writers  soon  began  to  devote  their  attention 
to  Columbus  and  his  discoveries.  The  first  to  men¬ 
tion  them  was  Abraham  Farissol  of  Avignon,  who, 


according  to  the  “  Stories  of  the  Discoveries  of  Col¬ 
umbus,”  which  appeared  in  a  collection,  “The  Jour¬ 
neys  in  the  NewWorld,  ”  Vicenza,  1567, 
Mention  in  refers  to  them  in  his  geographical 
Jewish.  work,  “Iggeret  Orliot  ‘Olam,”  written 
•  Writings,  in  1524  (Venice,  1587);  translated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  Hyde  in  1691.  More 
particular  attention  was  devoted  to  these  discov¬ 
eries  by  Joseph  Colicn,  also  of  Avignon,  who  transla¬ 
ted  into  Hebrew,  in  1557,  the  “Ilistoria  General  de 
las  Indias,  ”  b}r  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  (2  vols. , 
1535),  and  included  them  in  his  Hebrew  work. 
“Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  France,” 
etc.,  Venice,  1552-53,  Amsterdam,  1733;  translated 
into  English  by  Bialoblotsky,  London,  1834-85. 


Bibliography:  M.  Kayserling,  Christopher  Columbus  and 
the  Participation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Discoveries ,  translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
Gross,  New  York,  1894;  Leonello  Modona,  Gli  Ebrci  e  la 
Scopcrta  dclV  America,  Casale,  1893;  reprinted  from  Yes- 
sill  o  Israel  it  ico,  1893.  Richard  Gottheil,  Columbus  in  Jew¬ 
ish  Literature  in  Publications  of  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
No.  2. 
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AMERICA,  JUDAISM  INT :  Judaism  in 
America — by  its  logical  and  historical  development  of 
Judaism  in  its  most  recent  sphere  of  activity — prom¬ 
ises  to  react  upon  and  in  certain  directions  modify 
all  existing  phases  of  the  faith.  It  varies  essen¬ 
tially  from  Oriental  Judaism,  and  has  surpassed  even 
that  of  western  Europe  in  its  adaptation — more  or 
less  happy — of  ancient  ideas  to  modern  forms.  It  is 
in  much  the  inevitable  creation  of  its  novel  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  new  world ;  but  it  is  not  lacking  in  inde¬ 
pendent  initiative  along  lines  of  thought  that  some¬ 
times  emanate  far  back  in  the  common  history.  In 
its  development  three  distinct  threads  of  derivation 
may  be  discerned  which,  when  woven  together  by 
the  hands  of  time  and  circumstance,  constitute  the 
firm  texture  of  its  fabric  to-day.  These  are;  (1) 
Oriental  Judaism  (sometimes  called  “  Orthodox,”  but 
more  correctly  “Ancient,”  Judaism),  transplanted 
to  this  country  by  the  earliest  settlers,  who  were  of 
Sephardic,  Polish-German,  and  British  origin:  (2) 
Sephardic-Conservative,  tracing  back  to  the  ration¬ 
alistic  thought  of  Spain  (Sephard)  in  the  early  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages;  (3)  German-Reformed,  derived  from  the 
influx  of  recent  German  thought  brought  hither  by 
the  living  representatives  of  that  school,  to  whom 
the  rigid  domination  of  Oriental  Judaism  in  Europe 
had  grown  repugnant. 

The  first  Jewish  settlers  in  America  naturally 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox  or  Ancient  section  of  the 
faith. ~  They  were  observant  Jews,  mainly  of  the 
Orthodox  Sephardic  type,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Europe  directly  to  South  America  and  later  on  to  the 
northern  continent.  Southey  (“History  of  Brazil.” 
quoted  by  Daly,  “The  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
North  America,”  ed.  Kohler,  p.  6)  states  that  the 
open  joy  with  which  the  Jews  of  Bahia  celebrated 
their  religious  ceremonies  attracted  unfavorable  at¬ 
tention  there,  offending  their  Catholic  neighbors ;  in 
Portugal  they  had  been  forced  to  be  Maranos 
(pseudo-Christians).  In  1656  a  special  burial-lot  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  presented  to  the  New 
York  JeAvs,  who  had  arrived  in  that  city  in  1654. 
In  1677  the  community  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
JeAvs  had  settled  in  1657,  consecrated  a  Jewish  cem¬ 
etery.  By  1695  the  Ncav  York  colony  had  dedicated 
the  first  synagogue  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Beaver  street,  NeAV  York.  The  chaplain  to 
the  English  garrison  (Rev.  John  Miller)  describes 
a  visit  lie  paid  to  it  in  that  year  (see  Daly,  p.  27). 
In  1710  Abraham  de  Lucena,  minister  of  the  Neiv 
York  congregation,  petitioned  Governor  Hunter  for 
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exemption  from  certain  civil  and  military  duties  by 
reason  of  bis  sacred  office  as  rabbi  and  hazan  (syna¬ 
gogue-reader),  stating  that  the  ministerial  functions 
of  his  predecessors  had  secured  for 
Orthodoxy,  them  the  like  immunity.  Even  as  late 
as  1782,  violations  of  the  rabbinical 
laws  were  matters  for  inquisition  at  the  hands  of 
the  congregational  authorities,  as,  for  instance,  shav¬ 
ing  on  Sabbath  (“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  i. 
18).  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler  (quoted  at  length 
by  Daly,  p.  50,  note),  speaks  of  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  by  New  York  Jews  of  the  Sabbath  and  dietary 
laws,  and  notes  the  covered  heads  at  worship,  the 
use  of  the  tallit,  and  the  seclusion  of  women-wor- 
sliipers  at  the  synagogue  in  New  York  in  1748. 

Nor  were  contemporary  settlers  of  German  origin 
any  different  then  in  the  matter  of  Orthodox  observ¬ 
ance.  Such  cities  as  New  York,  Newport,  Savan¬ 
nah  (1733),  Charleston  (1750),  and  Philadelphia 
(some  time  before  1781),  were  sought  by  Ortho¬ 
dox  Sephardic  Jews,  as  the  following  names  of 
settlers  testify:  Abrasias,  Andrade,  Da  Costa,  De 
Lucena,  Gomez,  Hendricks  (Amsterdam),  Henriques, 
Medina,  Nunez  or  Nones,  Pacheco,  Rodriguez,  Seixas, 
in  New  York;  and  Abendana,  Cardozo,  Da  Costa, 
De  Lucena,  Gomez,  Madeira,  Marache,  Sasportas, 
and  Seixas,  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  cities  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania — Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  etc. — as  well  as 
Richmond,  Va.,  were  the  favored  dwelling-places 
for  those  of  German  extraction,  to  judge  from  such 
names  of  early  residents  as  Arnold  Bamberger  (1726), 
Gratz,  Barnitza,  Etting,  Frank,  possibly  also  Marks, 
Joseplison,  Lyon,  Philipps,  Simon,  all  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  Marx,  Rehine,  Elkan,  Darmstadt,  Woolf, 
Kursheedt,  and  Bloch,  all  in  Richmond  (from  1791). 
Of  Michael  Hart  (Lancaster,  1776)  his  daughter 
writes  (Markens,  p.  83):  “He  was  strictly  observ¬ 
ant  of  Sabbaths  and  festivals ;  the  dietary  laws  were 
adhered  to  in  his  home,  although  he  was  compelled 
to  be  his  own  sholiet  (slaughterer).”  The  German 
Jews  were  probably  still  in  great  minority;  for  di¬ 
vine  services  were  everywhere  conducted  according 
to  the  Orthodox  Sephardic  ritual  in  its  ancient  forms, 
amplified  and  elaborated  by  certain  abuses  that  had 
encrusted  themselves  upon  it.  Anticipating  events, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  first  synagogue 
founded  by  Orthodox  Germans  in  Philadelphia,  was 
extant  in  1801;  in  New  York,  that  of  B’nai  Jesliu- 
run  was  founded  in  1825 ;  followed  by  Auslie  Cliesed 
in  1830  (consolidated  in  1874  with  Temple  Beth-el). 
In  1840  a  Polish  congregation,  Sha£are  Zedek,  was 
established  there;  in  1841  the  Slia'are  Hasliomayim, 
which  consolidated  in  1899  with  the  Aliawatk  Cliesed. 
(Concerning  the  foundation  of  synagogues  in  other 
states,  see  Markens,  l.c-.,  pp.  78-125.)  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  Sephardic  service  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  in  1766.  See  Lady  Magnus, 
“Outlines  of  Jewish  History,”  p.  347.  For  Isaac 
Leeser’s  edition,  see  list  of  publications  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

The  first  notes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
routine  of  a  lengthy  and  cumbersome  liturgy— and 
thus  the  first  utterances  of  Reform — 
First  Re-  were  sounded  in  the  Orthodox  Sepliar- 
form  of  die  congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Sephardic  and  b}^  a  Sephardi  of  the  Sephardim. 
Origin.  Isaac  Ilarby  (of  the  Morocco  family 
Arbib),  born  at  Charleston  in  1788, 
was  a  noted  publicist  and  dramatist  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Reformed  Society  of  Israelites  in 
that  city.  In  his  first  annual  address  (Nov.  21, 1825) 
he  expatiates  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  so¬ 
ciety— which  were  “to  promote  true  principles  of 
Judaism  according  to  its  purity  and  spirit”— and 
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formulates  the  demands  then  recently  made  in  a 
petition  to  the  congregational  authorities  for  the 
improvement  of  the  liturgy.  These  consisted  of  the 
addition  to  the  regular  service  of  English  versions 
of  the  principal  parts  thereof;  “the  abolition  of  rab¬ 
binical  interpolations  [extracts  from  rabbinical  wri¬ 
tings]  and  of  useless  repetitions;  and  to  read  or 
chant  with  solemnity.”  Further,  the  delivery  by 
the  hazan  of  a  weekly  lecture  or  discourse  upon  the 
section  read  from  the  Law  was  asked  for ;  the  same 
to  be  “explanatory  of  its  meaning,  edifying  to  the 
young,  gratitying  to  the  old,  and  instructive  to 
every  age  and  class  of  society.”  Other  demands 
were  made  for  the  abolition  of  profane  offerings, 
“  and  not  to  insult  us  with  bad  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese  ” ;  these  demands  having  reference  to  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  making  money  donations  in  public  at  certain 
stages  of  the  worship,  which  “  offerings  ”  were  an¬ 
nounced  aloud  in  a  mongrel  Spanish-Portuguese 
dialect,  replete  with  linguistic  and  grammatical 
errors.  The  society  numbered  nearly  fifty  members : 
but  its  efforts  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
congregational  authorities ;  and  in  1828  Harby  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  died  the  same  year. 

Those  remaining,  however,  rented  a 
First  Re-  hall  and  conducted  their  worship  ac- 
form  Con-  cording  to  their  own  modernized  ideas ; 
gregation  and  thus  the  first  conservatively  Re¬ 
in  America.  form  congregation  in  America,  with 

David  Nunez  Carvalho  as  honorary 
reader,  was  formed  by  those  of  Sephardic  stock,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  rationalizing  and  cultured 
Sephardim  of  ancient  days. 

It  may  always  be  a  moot  question  how  far  these 
innovations — which  were  then  held  to  strike  at  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Judaism— were  influenced 
or  suggested  by  the  antecedent  Reform  movement 
in  Germany,  where,  ten  years  earlier,  Jacobson  had 
originated  a  similar  introduction  of  the  vernacular 
into  the  Hebrew  liturgy,  and  of  the  vernacular  ser¬ 
mon  and  hymns  (at  Seesen,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg). 
The  probabilities  seem  greatly  in  favor  of  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  Charleston  movement  was  inde¬ 
pendent,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Sephardim  of  that  community  would  have 
felt  it  derogatory  merely  to  adopt  what  Ashkenazim 
(Germans  and  Poles)  had  inaugurated:  such  was 
the  feeling  existent  in  religious  as  well  as  social 
matters  between  these  two  great  bodies  of  Jews. 
Thus  inaugurated,  this  conservative  reform,  aiming 
at  the  esthetic  and  intelligent  development  of  divine 
service,  although  perhaps  not  immediately  success¬ 
ful,  showed  in’  the  sequence  of  events  that  it  had 
struck  lasting  root ;  for  when,  in  1840,  a  new  sjma- 
gogue  was  built  by  the  congregation,  then  under  the 
guidance  of  Rev.  Gustavus  Posnanski  (of  German 
extraction),  who  had  been  minister  since  1835,  an 
organ  and  choir  were  introduced,  together  with  a 
prayer-ritual  modified  after  the  Hamburg  prayer- 
book.  This  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Orthodox 
minority,  and  to  the  formation  by  them  of  a  separate 
congregation ;  which  schism  continued  until  recon¬ 
solidation  took  place  in  1866.  The  Charleston  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  conservative  reform,  thus  inaugu¬ 
rated,  gradually  lost  force,  owing  probably  to  the 
complete  lack  of  theologically  equipped  leaders.  It 
did  not  appear  again  with  any  prominence  for  three 
or  four  decades,  when,  under  the  name  of  Conserva¬ 
tives,  various  important  congregations — hitherto  Or¬ 
thodox — adopted  some  of  the  features  of  Reform 
(introduction  of  the  organ,  family  pews,  and  an 
abbreviated  liturgy).  Among  these  congregations 
were  Bnai  Jeshurun  (Henry  S.  Jacobs,  minister) 
and  Shaaray  Tefilla  (F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  minister). 
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both  in  New  York,  the  former  in  1876,  the  latter  in 
1878. 

But  although  the  Charleston  movement  thus  sub¬ 
sided  for  an  interval,  the  opportunity  had  offered 
meanwhile  for  the  interweaving  on  a  larger  scale  of 
the  third  strand  in  the  fabric  of  American  Judaism, 
that  of  the  more  radical,  more  rationalistic,  scholarly 
German  Reform.  In  1848  fifteen  gentlemen  in  New 
York,  of  German  extraction,  having  constituted  a 
“Cultus  Verein,”  organized  the  Emanu-El  Society, 
“to  introduce  an  improved  form  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice.”  They  were  in  the  main  the  same  who  were 
influential  in  founding  the  Order  of  B’ne  BTith. 
By  1845  their  numbers  had  increased  to  88 ;  holding 
service  in  a  private  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Grand 
and  Clinton  streets,  with  Leo  Merzbacher  (born  at 
Furth,  1809 ;  died,  New  York,  1856)  as 

Foreign-  their  rabbi  and  G.  M.  Cohen  as  liazan. 

Born  About  the  same  time,  or  possibly  a 

Rabbis,  little  before,  the  Har  Sinai  Reform  con¬ 
gregation  was  formed  in  Baltimore, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Hamburg  Temple  ritual 
(“  Sinai,”  i.  199) ;  and  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  1848. 
But  for  a  considerable  period  Reform  made  little 
headway.  The  representative  leaders  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  wing,  who  strenuously  opposed  all  innovations, 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  in  America,  Isaac 
Leeser,  conspicuous  for  his  literary  activity  (born  in 
Westphalia,  1806;  merchant  and  teacher  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  1824;  minister  in  Philadelphia,  1830;  died 
there  1868);  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  (bom  in  Holland, 
1804;  installed  at  New  York,  1839;  died  there,  1878); 
Morris  J.  Rapliall  (born  at  Stockholm,  1797;  in¬ 
stalled  at  Birmingham,  England,  1841,  New  York 
1849 ;  died,  1868),  the  latter  two  both  active  in  New 
York;  Abraham  de  Sola  (born  at  London,  1825;  in¬ 
stalled  at  Montreal,  1847;  died  there,  1882);  and  Sa- 
bato  Morais  (born  at  Leghorn,  1823 ;  installed  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1851 ;  died  there,  1897). 

On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Merzbacher, 
the  representatives  of  the  more  strenuous  and, 
speaking  generally,  more  scholarly  German  Reform 
movement  were:  Max  Lilienthal  (born  in  Bavaria, 
1815 ;  installed  at  New  York  1844,  at  Cincinnati  1855, 
died  there,  1882) ;  Isaac  M.  Wise  (born  in  Bohemia, 
1819;  installed  at  Albany  1846,  Cincinnati  1854;  died 
there,  1900);  Isidore  Kalisli  (born  in  Prussia,  1816; 
installed  at  Cleveland  1850,  at  Newark  1870;  died 
there,  1886);  James  K.  Gutheim  (born  in  Prussia, 
1817 ;  installed  at  Cincinnati  1845,  at  New  York  1866, 
at  New  Orleans  1868 ;  died  there,  1886) ;  David  Ein- 
horn  (born  in  Bavaria,  1819 ;  installed  at  Pesth  1848,  at 
Baltimore  1855,  at  New  York  1866 :  died  there,  1879) ; 
Samuel  Adler  (born  at  Worms,  1810;  installed  at 
Alzey  1844,  at  New  York  1856;  died  there,  1891); 
B.  Felsenthal  (born  in  Bavaria,  1822;  installed  at 
Chicago  1854) ;  and  Liebman  Adler,  of  a  more  con¬ 
servative  cast  (born  at  Weimar,  1812;  installed  at  De¬ 
troit  1855,  at  Chicago  1861 ;  died  there,  1892).  These 
leaders  avowedly  belonged  to  the  radical  German 
Reform  school,  which,  not  content  with  such  minor 
innovations  in  public  worship  as  the  Charleston  con¬ 
gregation  had  inaugurated,  demanded  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  modern  times  and  circumstances  of  the 
professed  principles  of  Judaism,  not  of  its  forms 
merely. 

The  movement  was  of  slow  growTth;  for  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  was  active,  and  feeling  ran  high.  Before 
tracing  the  history  of  its  final  development,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  arrivals  in  America  of  many  destined  to  take 
part  in  the  formative  process  must  be  noted.  In  the 
sixties  came  Samuel  Hirsch  (born  in  Rhenish-Prus- 
sia,  1815,  officiated  in  Birkenfeld  1842,  in  Budapest 
1852,  in  Philadelphia  1866;  died,  1889);  Benjamin 


Szold  (born  in  Hungary,  1830;  officiated  at  Balti¬ 
more  1860);  and  Marcus  M.  Jastrow  (born  at  Ro- 
gasen,  1829;  officiated  at  Warsaw  1857,  at  Worms 
1863,  Philadelphia  1866),  both  belonging  to  the  more 
conservative  wing  of  the  Reform  party,  as  did  also 
Adolf  Hiibsch  (born  in  Hungary,  1830;  officiated  at 
Prague  1861,  at  New  York  1866;  died  there  in 
1884).  Next  in  order  of  arrival  in  America  were  K. 
Kohler  (bom  in  Bavaria,  1843;  officiated  at  Detroit 
1869,  at  Chicago  1871,  at  New  York  1879);  Gustav 
Gottheil  (born  in  Pinne,  1827;  officiated  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  England,  1860,  and  at  New  York  1873);  and 
Alexander  Kohut  (born  in  Hungary,  1837 ;  officiated 
at  Stulilweissenberg  1867,  at  Grosswardein  1875,  and 
at  New  York  1884;  died  1894),  editor  of  the  “Aruch 
Completum.”  To  these  must  be  added,  as  an  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  most  radical  features  of  Reform,  such 
as  the  worship  on  Sunday  in  lieu  of  Saturday, 
Emil  G.  Hirsch  (born  in  Luxemburg,  1851 ;  officiated 
at  Baltimore,  Louisville  and  Chicago);  and  possibly 
as  initiating  a  movement  akin  to  certain  sides  of  the 
Reform  Judaism  may  be  mentioned  Felix  Adler 
(born  1850),  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  founder  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
New  York. 

A  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  older  school 
of  Reform,  profound  scholars  though  many  of  its 
members  were,  was  felt  to  exist  in  the 

N ative  impossibilit}^  for  those  of  German  birth 

Preachers,  to  acquire  such  complete  mastery  over 
the  spoken  English  tongue  as  the  pul¬ 
pit  demands.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  continued  to 
preach  in  German;  but  the  use  of  English  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  much  advanced  by  the  foundation,  through 
the  indefatigable  organizing  power  of  I.  M.  Wise,  first 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  in 
1873,  and  next  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (October,  1875)  as  the  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  that  organization.  The  union  began  to  make 
itself  felt  at  once  in  American  Judaism  by  the  grad¬ 
uation  annually  since  1883  of  native  English-speak¬ 
ing  rabbis,  all  of  whom — so  great  was  the  dearth  of 
native  preachers— at  once  found  positions.  Up  to 
the  present  (1901)  over  seventy  have  been  graduated, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  too  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye  to  need  individual  mention  here. 
Previous  attempts  at  a  theological  seminary  had 
been  made,  unsuccessfully,  with  “  Zion  College  ”  at 
Cincinnati  in  1855,  and  with  “  Maimonides  College  ” 
at  Philadelphia  in  1867. 

Such  coherent  shape  as  this  German  Reform  Ju¬ 
daism  of  America  possesses  was  given  to  it  only 
slowly,  and  mainly  through  the  agency  of  certain 
conferences  of  rabbis,  which,  in  emulation  of  those 
held  in  German}^  in  the  forties  (Brunswick,  1844; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845),  were  directed  to  this 
task.  At  a  conference  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in 
October,  1855,  Wise,  Lilienthal,  Leeser,  Cohn,  and 
others  were  the  dominant  spirits;  and  a  platform 
was  promulgated  so  sweeping  in  its  conservatism 
as  to  arouse  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  reformers. 
After  stating  that  all  Israelites  agreed  upon  the  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  the  Bible,  it  proceeded  to  declare  the 
Talmud  to  be  the  sole  legal  and  obligatory  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Bible.  Against  this  corollary  (see 
“  Sinai,  ”  1855,  i.  29)  Einliorn  protested 
Rabbinical  most  vigorously,  as  did  also  the  New 
Conferences.  York  Emanu-El  congregation  (“Si¬ 
nai,”  and  their  dissent  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  Leopold  Stein  and  Ludwig  Philipson  in 
Germany.  Nothing  tangible  was  done,  however, 
until  1869,  when,  in  an  appeal  to  their  “theologi¬ 
cally  equipped  colleagues  ”  (published  in  the  New 
York  “Jewish  Times,”  June  1,  1869),  Einliorn  and 
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Adler  issued  a  call  for  another  conference  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  November  of  that  year,  at  which, 
mainly  through  Einliorn,  the  following  principles  of 
Reform  Judaism  were  enunciated : 

A. 

I.  Israel’s  Messianic  goal  is  not  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish 
state  and  its  seclusion  from  other  nations,  but  the  union  of  all 
peoples  in  the  knowledge  of  the  One  Supreme  God,  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  all  mankind,  and  their  elevation  to  purity  and  holiness. 

II.  The  destruction  of  Israel’s  independence  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  punishment  for  Israel’s  sinfulness,  but  as  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  divine  purpose  in  sending  Israel  forth  into  the 
world  upon  its  priestly  mission,  to  lead  men  to  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  and  to  the  performance  of  His  will. 

III.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  sacrificial  services  in  the 
Temple  were  but  preparatory  and  temporary  steps  to  the  better 
fitting  of  Israel  for  this  world-wide  task.  They  have  therefore 
disappeared  now  forever;  and  all  references  to  them  in  our 
pravers  should  be  in  the  way  of  historical  mention  only. 

IV.  The  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  has  no  religious 
foundation  in  Judaism :  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  the  proper  formulation  for  our  belief  in  this  connection. 

V.  The  employment  in  worship  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  priceless  treasures  of  divine  revelation  have  been 
preserved  and  the  immortal  monuments  of  a  literature  domina¬ 
ting  all  civilization  have  been  handed  down,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  that  language  by  the  people 
for  whom  the  ritual  is  arranged. 

B. 

The  male  child  of  a  Jewish  mother  is  by  the  fact  of  its  birth, 
just  as  much  as  the  female  child,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  even  without  circumcision. 

In  addition,  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce 
were  discussed;  the  law  of  the  land  was  recognized 
in  such  matters  as  the  paramount  authority,  and 
various  modifications  in  keeping  with  the  age  were 
promulgated. 

Questions  not  fully  discussed  at  the  conference 
were  postponed  to  another  convention  to  be  held  the 
following  year  at  Cincinnati.  This  projected  con¬ 
ference  did  not  take  place,  however;  but  in  June, 
1871,  a  convention  was  held  there  at  which  certain 
ill-considered  utterances  about  revelation  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  were  made,  which  provoked  an  indignant 
protest  by  Einliorn  and  eighteen  other  Reform  rabbis 
(see  Conferences).  No  other  Reform  conferences 
of  note  took  place  until  November,  1885,  when  at 
Pittsburg,  in  obedience  to  a  call  issued  by  Kohler, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  principles 
and  to  reconcile  differences.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  Pittsburg  resolutions : 

Art.  1  declares  that  Judaism  conveys  the  highest  conception 
of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  man ;  that  God  is  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  World,  Father  and  Educator  of  the  human  race. 

Art.  2  treasures  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  of  the  consecration  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
missionaries  of  the  One  God.  In  composition  and  literary  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  Scriptures  are  only  the  work  of  men,  with  the 
unavoidable  limitations  of  their  age. 

Art.  3  welcomes  the  results  of  natural  science  as  the  best  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  working  of  Divine  Love  in  the 
world,  the  Bible  serving  as  guide  to  illustrate  the  Divine  Power 
working  within  us. 

Art.  4  regards  the  Mosaic  laws  as  intended  for  the  training  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  their  former  surroundings ;  that  only 
the  moral  laws  are  divine ;  and  that  all  social,  political,  and 
priestly  statutes,  inconsistent  with  our  modern  habits  and  views, 
are  to  be  rejected. 

Art.  5  declares  that  the  Mosaic-rabbinical  laws  on  diet,  purity, 
and  dress  fail  to  imbue  modern  Jews  with  the  spirit  of  priestly 
holiness ;  and  that  their  observance  to-day  would  obstruct  rather 
than  enhance  moral  and  spiritual  elevation. 

Art.  6  proclaims  Israel’s  Messianic  hope  to  be  the  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  peace,  truth,  justice,  and  love 
among  all  men.  No  return  to  Palestine  is  expected,  nor  the  re¬ 
institution  there  of  a  Jewish  state,  or  of  a  worship  conducted  by 
descendants  of  Aaron. 

Art.  7  declares  Judaism  to  be  an  ever-growing,  progressive, 
and  rational  religion  of  modern  civilization,  and  asserts  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  preserving  identity  with  the  great  past  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Art.  8  hails  the  efforts  made  by  various  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  toward  removing  the  barriers  separating  sect  from  sect. 

Art.  9  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Jews  to  spread  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  religious  truths  and  mission  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

Art.  10  declares  the  present  agitated  state  of  Judaism  to  be  a 
period  of  transition  from  a  blind  belief  in  authority  and  exclu¬ 


sion  to  a  rational  and  humanitarian  conception  of  religion  ;  and 
that  the  masses,  therefore,  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  mission  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  social  and  spir¬ 
itual  condition  elevated  through  press,  pulpit,  and  school. 

The  declarations  of  the  Pittsburg  conference,  while 
to  a  great  extent  acceptable  to  all  shades  of  Judaism, 
contained,  nevertheless,  certain  planks  that  gave  dire 
offense  to  the  more  Orthodox — notably  to  those  de¬ 
claring  against  the  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Pales¬ 
tine  as  a  Jewish  home,  and  against  the  dietary  laws, 
etc.  Various  pronouncements  at  the  conference  in 
favor  of  Sunday  services  and  discussions  arising 
from  motions  favoring  the  admission  of  proseljdes 
without  circumcision  evoked  a  heated  agitation, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  foundation  (May  9, 1886) 
of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  the  main  moving  spirit  in  which  was  Morais, 
who  was  its  director  until  his  death. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Reform  movement 
was  naturally  for  an  improvement  -in  the  traditional 
prayer-ritual.  Moderate  changes,  as  already  shown, 
had  been  advocated  by  the  Charleston  movement, 
and  also  in  the  various  prayer-books  successively  put 
forth  by  Szold  and  Jastrow,  by  Wise  in  his  “  Min- 
liag  America,”  by  Hubsch,  and  by  others;  but  the 
most  radical — embodying  principles  afterward  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  Philadelphia  conference — was  that  of 
Einliorn,  “  ‘  Olat  ha-Tamid  ”  (The  Perpetual  Offer¬ 
ing),  published  1856,  with  German  translation;  ed¬ 
ited  in  English  by  E.  G.  Hirsch  in  1896. 

Tlie  Good  work  in  the  line  of  harmonizing 
Union  the  various  independent  rituals  that 

Prayer-  had  sprung  up  in  all  the  decades  of  at- 
Book.  tempted  ritual  reform  was  done  by  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  rabbis 
(organized  in  Detroit,  1889 ;  Isaac  M.  Wise,  first  presi¬ 
dent)  in  producing  the  “  Union  Prayer-book,”  which, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  was  founded  on  the  Einhorn 
book  (1894-95).  Laboring  under  certain  imperfections 
of  literary  style  and  a  rather  vague  expression  of 
Reform  ideas,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  point  of  practical 
utility,  a  considerable  improvement  over  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  the 
majority  of  Reform  and  even  Conservative  congre¬ 
gations  in  America — contributing  thus  to  the  great 
desideratum  of  a  uniformity  of  service  all  over  the 
United  States.  A  “Union  Hymnal,”  published  by 
the  same  conference  in  1897,  exhibits  the  weak  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  prayer-book  to  an  even  greater  degree — 
a  proposed  new  edition  will  probably  remove  the 
latter.  Unification  of  Sunday-school  instruction  has 
also  been  a  department  in  which  the  Central  Confer¬ 
ence  has  worked  most  acceptably  (the  Hebrew  Sab¬ 
bath-School  Union  being  founded  in  1886  with  Rabbi 
David  Philipson,  of  Cincinnati,  as  president).  For 
the  educational  development  in  American  Judaism, 
see  Sabbath-school  and  Confirmation. 

The  distinctive  tendency  of  progressive  American 
Judaism  has  thus  been  toward  a  scholarly  and  ear¬ 
nest  development  from  the  Ancient  or  Orthodox 
phase,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  and  demands 
created  by  the  new  sphere  and  the  modern  age.  As 
concerns  its  future  course  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  destined  by  its  numbers  and  its  vigor  to  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Judaism 
of  the  world.  Any  future  addition  of  qualifying 
elements  can  come  only  from  the  Orthodox  side  of 
European  Jewry;  that  is,  from  the  oppressed  dis¬ 
tricts  of  eastern  Europe.  Since  1882,  these  have 
been  arriving  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Rut  possessed  of  learning  as  well  as 
intelligence,  such  elements  will  in  all  probability, 
after  a  generation  or  two  in  their  new  surroundings, 
conform  themselves  to  the  mean  between  extreme 
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Orientalism  and  extreme  Reform.  It  is  to  this  mean 
that  American  Judaism  as  a  whole  is  tending.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  Oriental  ortlio- 
Future  Ele-  doxy  in  a  free  country  does  not  long 
ments  and  successfully  withstand  the  rationali- 
Problems.  zing  influence  of  modem  culture.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
Reform  Judaism  have  been  frequently  misunder- 

stood  t>^-'t:lie  masses  and.  misapplied  lay  incompetent 

leaders,'  with  detrimental  results.  The  error  ol  dis¬ 
proportionate  demolition,  as  well  as  the  evil  of  rest¬ 
lessness,  resulting  in  irreverence  for  things  once 
held  sacred,  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  de¬ 
plored.  Nevertheless,  fanatical  hostilities  between 
leaders  of  religious  thought  are  no  longer  known, 
each  side  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  an 
interchange  of  ideas  lies  true  wisdom.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  Sabbath  sanctity,  the  systematic  education 
of  the  young,  public  worship  well  ordered  and  in 
the  vernacular — these  are  the  problems  in  which  both 
sides  are  to-day  joining  hands  for  common  effort. 
In  connection  with  the  last-named  field,  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  W omen — formed 
in  Chicago  in  1893 — are  noteworthy.  Remarkable 
also  have  been  the  attempts  to  lend  a  religious  tinge 
to  the  common  leisure-day  (Sunday)  by  holding  wor¬ 
ship  thereon  in  various  Reform  temples  and  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  more  conservative  to  similarly  provide 
religious  edification  for  those  engrossed  in  commerce 
on  the  seventh  day  by  holding  special  services  late 
on  Friday  evenings.  See  Sunday  Services. 

A  Sabbath  Observance  League  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1868,  but  it  accomplished  little.  Re¬ 
suscitated  under  various  auspices  from  time  to  time, 
results  are  not  even  yet  tangible ;  but  the  growing 
disposition  in  large  cities  to  observe  Saturday  as  a 
holiday  in  the  commercial  world,  together  with  the 
dawning  perception  that  the  reputable  Christian  re¬ 
spects  the  Jew  in  direct  proportion  as,  other  things 
considered,  he  respects  his  ancestral  religion,  may 
yet  achieve  what  formal  attempts  have  failed  to 
accomplish.  While  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
violentlv  denounced  as  barbarous  by  the  early  Re¬ 
form  rabbis  of  radical  stripe  (see  L.  Zunz  on  “  Cir¬ 
cumcision,”  Frankfort,  1844;  also  S.  Holdheim, 
Schwerin  and  Berlin,  1844 ;  Abraham  Geiger,44  Gesam- 
melte  Werke,”  v.  181,  202,  and  Einliorn,  “Sinai,” 
ji.  699,  iii.  796),  the  tendency  is  now  to  listen  to 
what  medical  science  teaches  of  the  prophylactic 
value  of  the  rite  from  moral,  mental,  and  sanitary 
standpoints  (Biyant,  “Phimosis”  in  “The  Practice 
of  Surgery,”  pp.  632,  708;  Sayre,  “Orthopedic  Sur¬ 
gery,”  1876;  andT.  Gaillard  Thomas,  “The  Higher 
Functions  of  Medicine,”  pp.  7-10) ;  and  while  to  some 
extent  not  conforming  to  the  rite,  Reform  is  no  longer . 
violently  antagonistic.  Regarding  the  belief  in  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  Palestine— so  stoutly  disa¬ 
vowed  by  earlier  reform — see  the  article  Zionism. 

On  the  practical  side  any  account  of  American 
Judaism  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  orders  peculiar  to  it  (see  Orders). 

Orders  Perhaps  the  most  potent  agencies,  in 

and  As-  point  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
sociations.  est  number  in  the  educational  field,  are 
institutions  such  as  the  Jewish  Trade 
Schools  (New  York  Technical  Institute,  1883);  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (founded  in  New 
York,  1890;  enlarged,  1899);  the  Woodbine  (N.  J.) 
Agricultural  School  (founded  1894  by  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund);  and  the  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa,  (founded  1896  by  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia).  The  practical  work 
of  all  of  these  is  leavened  by  Jewish  religious  instruc- 
tion.  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  exist  in 


many  cities.  The  parent  association — and  by  much 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them — is  that  in  New  York 
(founded  1874),  which  of  late  (1901)  has  exhibited 
renewed  vitality  and  vigor.  Similar  work  on  a  very 
large  scale  has  been  for  years  accomplished  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city  by  the  New  York  Educa¬ 
tional  Alliance  (founded  1889),  in  a  building  erected 
by  communal  effort,  but  placed  upon  a  permanent 

endowment  footing  by  tbe  wise  munificence  of  Baron 
de  Hirscli.  All  tliese  Institutions,  to  ivlilcli  may  be 
added  the  benevolent  “  Sisterhoods  ”  organized  in  the 
congregations  for  personal  effort  in  philanthropic 
work  (first  suggested  by  Dr.  Gustav  Gottlieil,  Feb. 
3,  1889),  are  destined  to  have  an  important  influence 
in  Americanizing  a  large  number  of  the  youth  (of 
both  sexes)  born  in  the  United  States  of  European 
parentage,  whose  religious  inclinations,  on  attaining 
adult  age,  are  toward  the  mean  of  American  Ju¬ 
daism,  rather  than  toward  the  extremes  of  either  the 
Oriental  or  the  ultra-Reform  phases. 

In  point  of  literary  activity,  the  productiveness 
of  American  Judaism  has  not  been  hitherto  en¬ 
ergetic.  In  addition  to  a  very  large  number  of 
periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly  (see  Periodicals), 
the  purposes  of  "enlightenment  have  been  served 
by  the  various  successive  publication  societies  (see 
American  Jewish  Publication  Society  and  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society  of  America).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  works  in  various  departments  of 
Judaism  (theoretical  and  practical),  published  in  the 
United  States : 

Bible. — I.  Leeser,  “Jewish  Family  Bible,”  1853;  A.  de  Sola, 
“  Behemoth  Hatemeoth ”  (Unclean  Animals),  1848 ;  idem, 44 San¬ 
itary  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews,”  1860 ;  I.  M.  Wise,  “  Pronaos 
to  Holy  Writ  ”  ;  M.  Fliigel,  “  Spirit  of  Biblical  Legislation  ”  ;  I, 
Kalish,  “Guide  for  Rational  Inquiries  into  Biblical  Writings”; 

B.  Szold,  “  The  Book  of  Job, with  a  New  Commentary  ”  (Hebrew) , 
1886;  M.  Heilprin,  44  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews, 
Translated  and  Critically  Examined,”  1879 ;  H.  Berkowitz, 44  The 
Open  Bible,”  1896;  A.  B.  Ehrlich,  “Mikra  ki-Pheschuto ”  (crit¬ 
ical  notes  in  Hebrew  on  the  Bible),  1899-1900. 

Talmud—  I.  Kalish,  “A  Sketch  of  the  Talmud”;  A.  Hahn, 
“■Rabbinical  Dialectics,”  1879;  M.  Mielziner,  44  Jewish  Law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,”  1884; 
idem ,  44  Introduction  to  the  Talmud,”  1894;  S.  Mendelsohn, 
44  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,”  1891 ;  B.  C, 
Remondino,  44  History  of  Circumcision  ” ;  D.  W.  Amram,  44  The 
Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,”  1899;  M.  Jastrow,  44  Dictionary  of  the 
Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashic 
Literature,”  1886 ;  Margolis,  Max  L., 44  Commentarius  Isaaeidis,” 
1891;  idem,  44  The  Columbia  College  MS.  of  Meghilla,”  1892; 

C.  Levias,  “  Grammar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,”  1900 ;  M.  L.  Rodkinson,  44  New  Edition  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud”  (English  translation),  1896;  S.  Sekles,  “The 
Poetry  of  the  Talmud,”  1880 ;  A.  Huebsch, 44  Gems  of  the  Orient,” 
1880;  L.  Weiss, 44 Talmudic  and  Other  Legends,”  1888;  H.  Pol- 
ano, 44 Selections  from  the  Talmud”;  Alexander  Kohut,  “The 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers,”  1885 ;  A.  S.  Isaacs,  “  Stories  from  the 
Rabbis,”  1890;  Henry  Cohen, 44  Talmudic  Sayings,”  1894. 

Theolocjy.—l.  Leeser,  44  The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law,”  1833; 
I.  M.  Wise, 44  Essence  of  Judaism,”  1857;  idem ,  44  The  Cosmic 
God,”  1876 ;  A.  Hahn,  44  Judaism  and  Christianity,”  1883  ;  idem , 
44  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God  ” ;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes, 44  A 
Hebrew’s  Reply  to  the  Missionaries,”  1876;  L.  Grossman,  44  Ju¬ 
daism  and  the  Science  of  Religion  ” ;  K.  Kohler,  44  Ethical  Basis 
of  Judaism,”  1887  ;  M.  Rabbinowitz, 44  Ha-Mahanaim  ”  (Hebrew), 
1888  ;  J.  1-1.  Hertz,  44  Bacbya,  the  Jewish  Thomas  a  Kempis,” 
1898 ;  B.  Drachman, 44  The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel,”  1899. 

Jewish  History  a  nd  Litera  ture  .—History :  M.  J.  Raphall, 
44  Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews,”  1856;  A.  de  Sola,  44  The 
Jews  of  Persia,”  1848;  idem ,  “Shabbethai  Tsevi,”  1869;  idem , 
44  The  Jews  of  Poland,”  1870 ;  idem , 44  The  Jews  of  France,”  1871 ; 
I.  M.  Wise,  44  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation,”  1854;  idem , 
44  History  of  the  Second  Commonwealth,”  1880 ;  idem,  44  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”;  H.  S.  Morals,  44 Eminent  Israelites 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  1880 ;  idem , 44  Jews  of  Philadelphia  ”; 
idem ,  “The  Daggatouns,”  1882;  I.  Markens,  44  The  Hebrews 
in  America,”  1888;  E.  Schreiber,  44  Reform  Judaism  and  Its 
Pioneers,”  1892;  E.  G.  Hirsch,  “The  Crucifixion,”  1892;  M.  J. 
Kohler,  44  Rebecca  Franks,”  1894;  D.  Philipson,  44  European 
Jewries,”  1886;  S.  Wolf, 44  The  American  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier, 
and  Philanthropist,”  1895;  idem,  “Mordecai  Manuel  Noah,” 
1897;  idem ,  44  Influence  of  the  Jews  on  the  Progress  of  the 
World,”  1898 ;  J.  Krauskopf,  44  The  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain,” 
1880 ;  C.  P.  Daly  and  Max  J.  Kohler, 44  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
North  America,”  1893 ;  M.  Jahlomstein,  44  Dibre  Yeme  Arzot  ha- 
Berit  ”  (Hebrew),  1893 ;  G.  A.  Kohut,  44  Correspondence  between 
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the  Jews  of  Malabar  and  New  York,”  1897 ;  M.  Fliigel,  “Israel, 
the  Biblical  People,”  1900 ;  H.  Iliowizi,  “Jewish  Dreams  and 
Realities.”  Literature:  I.  Kalish,  “TheSefer  Yezirah,”  1877; 
Emma  Lazarus,  “  Songs  of  a  Semite,”  1883  ;  D.  Philipson,  “  The 
Jew  in  English  Fiction,”  1889;  G.  Rosenzweig,  “Masseket 
America”  (Hebrew),  1892;  H.  Rosenthal,  “Koheleth:  Worte 
des  Sammlers,”  1893;  -idem,  “Shir  ha-Shirim:  Das  Lied  der 
Lieder,”  1893;  M.  Rosenfeld,  “Songs  from  the  Ghetto,”  1898 ; 
M.  M.  Dolitzky,  “Shire  Menahem”  (Hebrew),  1900;  W.  Pop¬ 
per,  “Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books,”  1899;  N.  S.  Lebowitz, 
14  Yehudah  Arieh  mi-Modena”  (Hebrew), 2d  ed.,  1901. 

Prayer-Hooks. — I.  Leeser,  Daily  Prayers,”  1847  :  I.  M.  Wise, 

“•  Minbag-  America,”  1S56  ;  3D-  Einhom,  "  "Olat-Tamld.”  1S56; 

ib.,  second  edition,  ed.  by  E.  G.  Hirsch,  1896 ;  B.  Szold  and  M. 
Jastrow,  “Abodath  Israel,”  1864  and  1871;  M.  Jastrow,  “Heg- 
yonLeb  (Hausandacht),”  1875;  I.  P.  Mendes,  44  Pure  Words,” 
1884;  New  York  Board  of  Jewish  Ministers,  44  Jewish  Home 
Prayer-book,”  1888;  idem ,  “The  Door  of  Hope”  (prayers  at 
the  cemetery),  1898;  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
“Union  Hebrew  Prayer-book,”  1894-95;  G.  Gottheil,  “Sun  and 
Shield,”  1896 ;  M.  Jastrow,  “  The  Haggadah  Service  for  Pass- 
over  ”  ;  H.  Berkowitz,  44  Kiddush,  or  Sabbath  Sentiment,”  1897 ; 
Annie  J.  Levi,  44  Meditations  of  the  Heart,”  1900. 

Hymns—  Penina  Moise,  “Hymns  Written  for  the  Use  of  He¬ 
brew  Congregations,”  2d  ed.,  1856;  I.  M.  Wise,  44 Hymns, 
Psalms,  and  Prayers,”  1857 ;  G.  Gottheil,  44  Hymns  and  Anthems 
Adapted  for  Jewish  Worship,”  1887 ;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  “Syna¬ 
gogue  and  School,”  1887  ;  I.  S.  Moses,  “  Sabbath-school  Hymnal,” 
1894 ;  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 44  Union  Hymnal,”  1897. 

Sermons—  I.  Leeser,  44  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  the  Jewish 
Religion,”  1837,  etc.;  D.  Einhorn,  44  Ausgewahlte  Predigten”; 
J.  Krauskopf,  44 Evolution  and  Judaism”;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes, 
“Tyndallism  and  Judaism,”  1874;  L.  Adler,  44  Sabbath  Home 
Thoughts”;  A.  Huebsch,  “Sermons  and  Lectures”  (memorial 
volume),  1885;  H.  Baar,  44  Addresses  on  Homely  and  Religious 
Subjects,”  1880 ;  K.  Kohler,  44  Backward  or  Forward !  ”  1885 ;  S. 
Schindler, 44  Messianic  Expectations  and  Modern  Judaism,”  1886; 
M.  H.  Harris,  44  Temple  Israel  Pulpit,”  1894-96;  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  44  The  American  Jewish  Pulpit,”  1896. 

Calendars—  J .  J.  Lyons  and  Abraham  de  Sola, 44  Jewish  Calen¬ 
dar  for  Fifty  Years,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Jewish 
Calendar,”  1854 ;  A.  N.  Coleman,  44  American  Hebrew  Manual,  a 
Calendar  for  Eighteen  Years,”  etc.,  1883 ;  E.  M.  Myers,  44  Centu- 
rial,  ”  1890;  Harkavy’s  44  People’s  Calendar,”  1895-1900;  Cyrus 
Adler,  44  American  Jewish  Year  Book,”  5660,  etc. 

School*. Books—  Simka  C.  Peixotto,  “Catechism  of  Bible  His¬ 
tory  ” ;  J.  Katzenberg, 44 Biblical  History  ”  ;  S.  Deutsck,  “Bi¬ 
ble  History,”  1875;  F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  44  Child’s  First  Bible,” 
1875:  idem , 44  Outlines  of  Bible  History,”  1886;  Adolph  Moses 
and  I.  S.  Moses,  44  The  Pentateuch,”  1884 ;  idem , 44  The  Historical 
Books  of  the  Bible,”  1884 ;  idem ,  44  Ethics  of  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures”;  H.  Abarbanel,  “  English  School  and  Family  Reader  for 
Israelites,”  1883;  J.  Krauskopf  and  H.  Berkowitz,  “Bibie 
Ethics”  ;  M.  H.  Harris,  44 The  People  of  the  Book,”  1890;  H.  P. 
Mendes, 44  Jewish  History,  Ethically  Presented,”  1896 ;  Annie  J. 
Moses, 44  Bible  Stories,”  1900 ;  S.  Hecht,  44  Post-Biblical  History,” 
1896.  Religion :  44  Johlson’s  Mosaic  Religion,”  translated  by  I. 
Leeser,  1830 ;  I.  Leeser,  44  Catechism  for  Jewish  Children,”  1839- 
56;  M.  N.  Nathan,  44  Road  to  Faith,”  1860;  B.  Szold  and  I.  M. 
Wise,  44  Catechism  of  Judaism” ;  G.  Jacobs,  44  Elementary  Cate¬ 
chism  of  Judaism  ” ;  J.  M.  de  Sola,  44  Jewish  Student’s  Compan¬ 
ion,”  1880;  idem ,  “Confirmation  Manual”  (no  date) ;  K.  Koh¬ 
ler,  44  Guide  for  Instruction  in  Judaism,”  1898.  See  also  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Jewish;  American  Jewish  Historical  Society; 
Sunday  Schools  ;  Zionism. 

J udaism  in  the  United  States  has  been  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  testimony  of  esteem  from  political 
authorities  and.  from  representatives  of  the  Christian 
faith,  to  a  degree  unheard  of — and  perhaps  impossi¬ 
ble — in  Europe.  The  highest  legislative  body  in  the 
land,  the  national  Congress  in  Washington,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  invited  Jewish  ministers  to  open  its  pub¬ 
lic  sessions  with  prayer;  the  earliest  instance  in  the 
Senate  was  afforded  by  M.  J.  Rapliall,  Feb.  1,  1860, 
followed,  among  others,  by  Abraham  de  Sola,  Jan. 
9,  1872;  L.  Stern,  Aug.  12,  1876;  H.  Pereira  Mendes, 
1884;  J.  Silverman,  1892.  Similarly  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  was  opened  by  M.  Jastrow  in 
1869;  E.  G.  Hirsch,  March,  1892;  E.  N. 

Cordial  Calisch,  April  7,  1892,  and  I.  M.  Wise, 
Relations  1892.  Of  the  numerous  state  legis- 
with  Chris-  latures.  New  York  has  invited  Max 
tians.  Schlesinger  of  Albany  (repeatedly 
since  1867);  Virginia,  E.  N.  Calisch 
(frequently  since  1891) ;  Alabama,  Oscar  J.  Cohen  of 
Mobile;  and  New  Jersey,  N.  Rosenau,  1901.  Isaac 
L.  Leuclit  was  honored  in  the  same  way  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  the  state  of  Louisiana;  and 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1896,  made  Samuel  Sale  one  of  its  chaplains. 


Nor  has  this  cordial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a 
church  been  confined  to  non-religious  bodies:  Jew¬ 
ish  ministers  in  America  have  been  so  frequently  in¬ 
vited  to  address  Christian  audiences  in  the  churches 
of  the  latter  that  the  incident  no  longer  attracts 
special  attention.  The  earliest  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  by  M.  Lilienthal  and  I.  M.  Wise  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  who  repeatedly  preached  in  Christian  churches ; 
while  among_  those  who  have  accepted  similar  invi- 

tations  in  Xjnitarian,  XJnivcr^alist,  X.  y,ii<x 

Presbyterian  churches  have  been  J.  Krauskopf,  in 
Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Cheyenne, 
also  in  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  I.  Aaron,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  H.  J.  Messing,  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  1897;  L.  Stern,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1899;  I. 
L.  Leuclit  and  Max  Heller  in  New  Orleans,  La. ;  S. 
Hecht,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  S.  Sale,  in  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  A.  Guttman,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1899;  R. 
Lasker,  repeatedly  at  summer  services  in  Winthrop, 
Mass. ;  W.  S.  Friedman,  for  ten  successive  Sundays 
in  Denver,  Col. ;  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  very  frequently  in 
Chicago;  G.  Gottheil,  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn; 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  at  the  Talmage  “Jubilee”  in 
Brooklyn;  M.  J.  Gries,  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. ;  L.  Mayer,  in  Pittsburg ;  Joseph 
Leucht,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  H.  Berkowritz,  First  Unity 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  also  repeatedly  in  Method¬ 
ist  and  Unitarian  churches  at  Kansas  City;  E.  N. 
Calisch,  Baptist  Church,  Peoria;  M.  Schlesinger  and 
Alexander  Lyons,  Congregational  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  O.  J.  Cohen,  Methodist  Church,  Dallas,  Tex. ; 
and  Meldola  de  Sola,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Mon¬ 
treal,  1886  (lecture  on  the  Jewish  dietary  laws). 
At  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago"  in  1893 
Emil  G.  Hirsch  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  speech  and 
action;  while  as  recently  as  1900,  Jewish  ministers 
were  welcomed  to  prominent  participation  in  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Religions,  both  in 
preparing  papers  for  the  same  (H.  Berkowitz,  M.  H. 
Harris,  R.  Grossman)  and  in  compiling  a  union  rit¬ 
ual  for  the  use  of  the  conference  (G.  Gottheil). 

Christian  congregations  have  frequenthr  wor¬ 
shiped  in  Jewish  temples,  as,  for  instance,  St. 
George’s  Episcopal  in  the  United  Hebrew  Congre¬ 
gations’  Temple  at  St.  Louis,  1888;  several  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregations  and  a  Unitarian  congregation  in 
Pittsburg  at  the  Jewish  temple  there,  1885,  etc. ;  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. ,  at  the  local 
temple  in  1889.  In  October,  1895,  Miss  Florence 
Buck,  of  the  Unity  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  preached 
in  the  temple  of  that  city,  and  vice  versa  J ewish  con¬ 
gregations  wrere  offered  the  use  of  churches  for  their 
regular  divine  service  on  Sabbath  and  holy  days. 
So,  for  instance,  the  Sinai  congregation  in  Chicago, 
after  the  great  fire  had  destroyed  its  temple  in  1871, 
assembled  for  a  long  time  in  a  Congregational  church 
for  regular  wrorsliip. 


Bibliography:  C.  P.  Daly,  The  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
North  America ,  ed.  Max  J.  Kohler,  New  York.  1S93 ;  Isaac 
Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America,  New  York,  18S8 :  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Year  Booh,  5661,  ed.  Cyrus  Adler,  Philadelphia, 
1900 ;  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Historical  Society ,  1893 
et  seq. ;  L.  Geiger,  Abraham  G eider's  Nachgelassene  Sclirif - 
ten,  yoI.  v.,  Berlin,  1876 ;  H.  L.  Pinckney  and  Ahraham  Moise, 
A  Selection  from  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  Late 
Isaac  Harby,  Esq.,  Charleston,  1829 ;  D.  Einhorn,  in  the  peri¬ 
odical  Sinai,  1855. 

F.  de  S.  M. 


AMERICAN  HEBREW,  THE:  A1  weekly 
journal,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in 
New  Y ork  city,  Nov.  21, 1879.  It  was  founded  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  Philip  Cowen,  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
from  its  first  number,  interested  several  other  persons 
in  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  issue  the  paper, 
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which  corporation  was  named  “  The  American  He¬ 
brew  Publishing  Company.”  In  the  third  number 
of  this  periodical,  its  policy  was  declared  as  follows: 
“  It  is  not  controlled  by  one  person,  nor  is  it  inspired 
by  one.  Its  editorial  staff  comprises  men  of  diverse 
shades  of  opinion  on  ritualistic  matters  in  Judaism, 
but  men  who  are  determined  to  combine  their  energies 
for  the  common  cause  of  Judaism.  ”  At  the  outset  of 
its  career,  “  The  American  Hebrew  ” 
Origin  was  conducted — and  is  to  this  day — by 

and  Man-  a  board  of  editors,  in  which  only  one 
agement.  change  has  been  made— that  change 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members.  To  insure  absolute  imper¬ 
sonality  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  paper,  the 
names  of  the  persons  forming  this  board  have  never 
been  published. 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Rumanian  Jews 
that  followed  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(1878) — which  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would  alleviate, 
rather  than  aggravate,  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
of  Rumania— “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  published  a 
number  of  important  letters  on  the  subject  from 
European  writers,  which  led  the  American  Jews,  to 
exercise  their  influence  on  behalf  of  their  suffering 
coreligionists  abroad. 

The  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews  that  began 
with  the  enforcement  throughout  Russia  of  the  May 
Laws  in  1881  caused  a  large  immigration  of  these 
Jews  to  the  IT nited  States.  In  England  and  America, 
immigration  aid  associations  were  formed ;  and  “  The 
American  Hebrew  ”  assisted  in  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  the  “  Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society,”  which 
cared  for  the  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in  thellnited 
States ;  though  this  journal  was  not  connected  in  any 
other  way  with  the  society. 

Among  the  leading  figures  in  Jewish  life  that  “  The 
American  Hebrew  ”  has  introduced  to  American 
Judaism  may  be  named  Emma  Lazarus,  who  at¬ 
tained  distinction  as  a  poet.  Under  the  management 
of  this  journal,  Miss  Lazarus  published  her  “Dance 
of  Death,”  a  fourteenth-century  tragedy,  based  on 
authentic  documents  placed  at  her  disposal  by  Prof. 
Franz  Delitzsch.  Subsequently  Miss  Lazarus  con¬ 
tributed  the  first  poem  she  translated  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Hebrew,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  May  11, 
1888.  In  “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  Miss  Lazarus 
advocated  industrial  education  for  the  ounger  gen¬ 
eration  of  Russian  refugees;  her  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  together  with  those  of  other  earnest  writers, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  founding  of  the  “  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute”  in  New  York  city, .which  was 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Special  numbers  of  “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  A  noteworthy 
issue  was  that  of  the  memorial  number  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  death  of  Emma  Lazarus.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  December,  1887,  and  contained  tributes  in 
prose  and  verse  from  the  pens  of  Browning,  Whittier, 
Warner,  Stedman,  Hay,  Burroughs,  Dana,  Eggleston, 
Boyesen,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  Savage. 

Three  years  later  (1890),  “  The  American  Hebrew  ” 
published  a  unique  religio -literary  symposium,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Consensus  on  Prejudice.”  Among  the 
contributors  to  this  number  were  such  prominent 
educators  as  President  James  McCosh 
Religio-  of  Princeton  University,  President- 
Literary  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univer- 
Sym-  sity,  and  Prof.  Crawford  H.  Toy.  The 
posium.  Christian  Church  was  represented  by 
Bishops  Potter,  Littlejohn,  and  Coxe, 
and  Doctors  Vincent,  Dix,  Crosby,  Chadwick,  New¬ 
ton,  Buckley,  Hale,  and  Gladden.  Literary  men  also 
contributed  to  this  number;  and  among  the  leading 


ones  were  Holmes,  Curtis,  Burroughs,  Howells,  Hay, 
and  Higginson.  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll,  and  many  others  represented  the  public  men. 
These  persons  all  gave  their  views  on  the  causes  of 
the  existing  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  and  sug¬ 
gested  means  for  its  dissipation.  Among  the  more 
important  literary  contributions  published  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  must  be  instanced 
Max  J.  Kohler’s  edition  of  Judge  Daly’s  work  on  the 
“Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  America.”  There,  too, 
many  important  discussions  bearing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Judaism  in  America  have  been  carried  on. 

Since  its  publication  “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  has 
absorbed  several  Jewish  periodicals,  among  which 
have  been  “The  Jewish  Chronicle”  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1880;  “Jewish  Tidings  ”  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  1895;  “The  Jewish  Reformer,”  a  weekly  journal 
conducted  for  a  time  by  Kaufmann  Kohler,  I.  S. 
Moses,  and  Emil  G..  Hirsch,  in  1886. 

Among  other  matters  of  public  interest  in  which 
“  The  American  Hebrew  ”  has  taken  an  important  part 
are  the  establishment  in  New  York  city 
Active  in  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
Matters  of  and  the  dispatch,  in  1900,  of  a  special 
Public  commissioner  (David  Blaustein)  to  visit 

Interest.  Rumania  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Rumanian 
Jews.  Mr.  Blaustein  contributed  a  series  of  compre¬ 
hensive  reports  on  the  subject  of  his  investigations; 
and  in  them  he  also  discussed  the  question  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  which  had  then  already  begun.  These  reports 
appeared  in  the  October  and  November  issues  of 
“  The  American  Hebrew  ”  for  1900. 

Editorially,  “The  American  Hebrew”  stands  for 
conservatism  in  Judaism.  Nevertheless,  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  journal  are  ever  open  to  the  discussion 
of  views  with  which  it  can  in  no  way  accord,  but 
which  may  be  of  interest*  to  its  readers.  Nearly  all 
the  prominent  Jewish  writers  and  communal  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  have  been  contributors  to 
its  pages.  “The  American  Hebrew”  has  always 
avoided  the  publication  of  purely  private  or  social 
news,  thus  resisting  an  almost  universal  tendency 
among  modem  American  newspapers,  p  y 

AMERICAN  ISRAELITE,  THE  :  A  weekly 
journal  established  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  July, 
1854,  by  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Israelite.”  It  had  two  objects:  (1)  to  propagate  the 
principles  of  Reform  J udaism ;  and  (2)  to  keep  the 
Israelites  that  lived— often  singly  or  in  communities 
of  two  or  three  families,  in  the  numerous  small  towns 
of  the  United  States — in  touch  with  Jewish  affairs, 
thus  contributing  to  save  them  to  Judaism.  “The 
American  Israelite  ”  has  always  advocated  progres¬ 
sive — that  is,  Reform — Judaism,  while  planting  itself 
on  the  platform  of  Americanism.  It  has  constantly 
maintained  that  American  Jews  are  differentiated 
from  American  Christians  in  religion  only,  not  in  na¬ 
tionality,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  a 
Jewish  nation. 

For  some  time  Edward  Bloch  and  Herman  M.  Moos 
were  associated  with  Dr.  Wise  as  publishers.  On 
Jan.  1,  1875,  Leo  Wise,  the  eldest  son  of  the  editor, 
became  business  manager,  and  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  gradually  passed  into  his  hands;  thougli  Dr. 
Wise  wrote  the  leaders  and  most  of  the  editorial 
paragraphs  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  (March  26,  1900).  Since  the  latter  date  the 
management  has  been  assisted  by  Rabbi  David  Philip- 
son  of  Cincinnati,  as  editorial  writer,  and  by  Dr. 
Louis  Grossmann  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Julius  Wise 
of  Chicago,  as  editorial  contributors.  On  July  1, 
1874,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  “  The 
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American  Israelite,”  as  being  more  in  consonance 
with  the  ideas  it  represented.  In  the  West  and 
the  South  this  periodical  has  always  had  a  wide 
circulation. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Dr.  Wise  learned  when 
he  undertook  to  extend  the  circulation  of  “The 
Israelite  ”  was  that  there  were  very  many  Jews  in 
the  country  who  were  not  familiar  with  English. 
To  reach  and  influence  these,  and  to  keep  them  from 
straying  from  Judaism  altogether,  he,  in  1855,  began 
the  publication  of  “Die  Deborah,”  printed  in  Ger¬ 
man.  It  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  “The 
Israelite,”  and  had  similar  aims.  In  this  work 
Dr.  Wise  had  associated  with  him,  at  different 
times,  S.  Rothenberg,  Max  Lilientlial,  Solomon 
H.  Sonneschein,  Heinrich  Zirndorf,  and  Gottliard 
Deutsch.  The  “Deborah”  was  discontinued  for  a 
time  at  Dr.  Wise’s  death,  but  has  since  been  revived. 
Owing  to  the  intimate  relations  of  Dr.  Wise  with. 
“The  American  Israelite,”  much  special  information 
about  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the  various 
Rabbinical  Conferences  is  contained  in  its  pages. 

As  a  record  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  America 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
files  of  “  The  American  Israelite  ”  and  of  the  “  Deb¬ 
orah  ”  are  of  considerable  value.  They  indicate  the 
growth  and  development  of  Reform  Judaism  in 
America,  and  of  its  various  institutions.  Most  of  the 
prominent  rabbis  and  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  among  the  literary  contributors  to 
both  periodicals.  L.  Wi. 

AMERICAN  JEWESS,  THE:  A  monthly 
(afterward  quarterly)  magazine  printed  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  There  were  nine  volumes,  the  first 
appearing  in  April,  1895,  the  last  in  March,  1899.  The 
object  of  the  magazine  was  to  offer  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewess  a  field  for  her  talents,  to  bring  the  Jew¬ 
ish  women  of  the  United  States  into  closer  touch 
with  each  other,  and  to  act  as  the  official  organ  of 
Jewish  women’s  ‘organizations.  The  editor  was 
Rosa  Sonnenschein.  R.  K. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY  :  A  society  organized  at  New  York  city, 
June  7,  1892,  at  a  meeting  convened  by  Cyrus  Adler, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  About  forty  persons  were  in 
attendance ;  Oscar  S.  Straus  was  chosen  president, 
and  Cyrus  Adler  secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
Jews  in  America.  It  is  not  sectarian  but  American, 
and  welcomes  all  students  interested  in  the  work  as 
part  of  American  history.  The  society  meets  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  reading 
of  papers.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  Nine  vol¬ 
umes  of  publications  had  been  issued.  The  articles 
of  1893-1900  cover  a  wide  range  and  contain  much 
information  and  many  original  documents  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  in  his  presiden¬ 
tial  addresses,  1892-97,  has  each  year  dwelt  upon 
some  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America, 
and  outlined  work  to  be  pursued  by  the  members 
of  the  society.  In  1899  Cyrus  Adler  was  elected 
president  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  honorary  president. 
The  researches  of  the  members  have  established  the 
fact  that  from  an  early  date  Jews  participated  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  American  colonies. 
It  is  impossible  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  society’s  publications,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  serve  to  show  the  general  lines  on  which 
its  society’s  work  has  hitherto  progressed. 

J.  H.  Hollander  and  Leon  Hiihner  have  shown  that 


in  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies  Jews  claimed  and 
were  accorded  political  rights  which  were  denied 
them  by  the  home  governments.  Cyrus  Adler,  in 
his  articles  on  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  persecutions  of  the  Holy  Office  in  that 
country.  Incidentally  he  has  shown  that  Jews  were 
among  the  early  settlers  there,  and  that  a  number, 
driven  out  by  persecution,  sought  refuge,  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in 
England.  G.  A.  Kohut  has  done  a  similar  service 
for  the  Inquisition  in  South  America.  Max  J. Kohler 
and  A.  M.  Dyer  have  made  important  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York, 
as  have  Rev.  Henry  Cohen  and  Rev.  David  Philipson 
to  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Texas  and 
Ohio  respectively.  Kayserling  has  described  the 
colonization  of  the  South  American  countries  by  the 
Jews  and  the  early  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  in 
Brazil  and  Surinam.  Herbert  Friedenwald  has  por¬ 
trayed  the  part  played  by  the  Jews  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  added  considerably  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  settlements  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

H.  F. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY  :  A  society  formed  for  the  dissemination 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1845  by 
Isaac  Leeser.  The  same  year  an  auxiliary  society 
was  established  at  Richmond,  Ya.  The  society 
published,  under  the  general  title  of  “  Jewish  Mis¬ 
cellany,”  the  following  works:  (1)  “Caleb  Asher,” 
1845;  (2)  “Hebrew  Tales,”  by  Hyman  Hurwitz, 
1845;  (3)  “The  Prophet’s  Daughter,”  by  Marion 
Hartog,  1846;  (4)  “  Moses  Mendelssohn,  ”  by  M.  Sam¬ 
uels,  1846;  (5)  “Path  of  Israel,”  part  i.,  by  J.  En- 
nery,  1847;  (6)  “Days  of  Old,”  by  Charlotte  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Mrs.  Tonner);  “Rachel  Levi,”  a  tale;  “The 
Jews  and  Their  Religion,”  by  Isaac  Leeser,  1847; 
(7)  “The  Perez  Family,”  by  Grace  Aguilar,  1847; 
(8,  9,  10)  “Patriarchal  Times,”  by  Adelaide 
O’Keeffe,  1847;  (11)  “Path  of  Israel,”  part  ii. ,  by 
J.  Ennery,  1848;  (12,  13)  “Spirit  of  Judaism,”  by 
Grace  Aguilar,  1849;  (14)  “Path  of  Israel,”  part  iii., 
by  J.  Ennery,  1849. 

In  1851  the  Hart  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia— in  which  were 
stored  the  plates  and  books  belonging  to  the  society 
— was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  society  ceased  to 
exist. 

Bibliography:  The  Occident  ii.  oil.  517-527;  iii.  35-40,  421- 
428 ;  iv.  396-398 ;  v.  454-458 ;  vi.  410-413,  574-576 ;  vii.  474. 

A. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  PUBLICATION  SO¬ 
CIETY  :  An  association  founded  in  1873  by  a 
number  of  New  York  Jews:  Leopold  Bamberger, 
Benjamin  I.  Hart,  Myer  Stern,  Edward  Morrison, 
Arnold  Tanzer,  and  Louis  Lewengood,  with  William 
B.  Hackenberg  of  Philadelphia  aud  Simon  Wolf  of 
Washington.  It  was  at  first  called  “The  Jewish 
Publication  Society  ” ;  but  in  1874  it  added  the  word 
“  American  ”  to  its  title.  The  publication  committee 
consisted  of  Gustav  Gottheil,  Moses  Mielziner,  and 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  New  York  rabbis;  Marcus  Jas- 
trow  of  Philadelphia,  and  Moritz  Ellinger  of  New 
YoVk,  editor  of  “The  Jewish  Times.”  In  1873,  as 
its  first  publication,  the  society  issued  the  fourth 
volume  of  Grlitz’s  “Gescliichte  der  Judea,”  which 
had  been  translated  by  Rabbi  James  K.  Gutheim  of 
New  Orleans.  In  1875  two  volumes  were  issued :  (1) 
“Jewish  Familv  Papers:  Letters  of  a  Missionary,” 
by  “  Gustav  Meinhardt  ”  (Dr.  William  Herzberg), 
translated  by  F.  de  Sola  Mendes ;  and  (2)  “  Hebrew 
Characteristics,”  miscellaneous  papers  from  the  Ger- 
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man,  comprising-  “extracts  from  Jewish  moralists 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,”  from 
Zunz’s  “Zur  Gescliiclite  und  Literatur”;  “Jewish 
Marriage  in  Post-Biblical  Times,  a  Study  in  Arclie- 


Device  of  the  American  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  1S73. 
“  To  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony.” 


ology,”  by  Dr.  J.  Perles;  and  “On  Interment  of  the 
Dead  in  Post-Biblical  Judaism,”  also  by  Perles;  all 
translated  b}^  Albert  H.  Louis. 

The  financial  panic  of  1873  and  the  ensuing  com¬ 
mercial  depression  compelled  the  suspension  of  the 
society  in  1875.  See  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America.  F.  de  S.  M. 

AMERICAN,  SADIE :  Corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  born  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  3,  1862. 

Miss  American  has  been  connected  with  many 
philanthropic  movements  both  in  the  general  as  well 
as  in  the  Jewish  community.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Federation  since  1896;  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  South  Central  District  of  Chari¬ 
ties  ;  vice-president  of  the  Consumers’  League  since 
1899;  director  of  the  Cook  County  League  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  since  1899  ;  chairman  of  the  Vacation 
School  and  Playground  Committee  of  Women’s  Clubs 
since  1896 ;  president  of  the  League  for  Religious  Fel¬ 
lowship,  1897  and  1898. 

Miss  American  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  since  its  organi¬ 
zation,  having  always  been  its  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  and  she  was  secretary  to  the  Jewish  Women’s 
Congress  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  out  of  which  the  Council  grew.  In  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Council  she 
has  spoken  before  various  national  women’s  organ¬ 
izations,  and  she  was  delegate  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Women  at  London  in  June,  1899.  She  has 
frequently  been  invited  to  occupy  pulpits,  and  has 
delivered  addresses  in  many  places  on  social,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  educational  topics.  Besides  editing  the 
publications  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  she  has 
contributed  to  Jewish  and  secular  journals  numerous 
articles  on  the  Council  and  on  various  subjects  rela¬ 
ting  to  educational  and  charitable  topics.  A. 

AMETHYST  :  A  variety  of  quartz  of  a  clear 
purple  or  bluish  violet  color,  much  used  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  stone.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
Amethyst  held  the  ninth  place  and  was  in  the 
third  row  among  the  precious  gems  on  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  high  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12) ; 
but  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name  ahlamah 
is  unknown  (see  Precious  Stones).  G.  B.  L. 

AMI.  See  A:\emi.  , 

AMI  DES  ISRAELITES,  L\  See  Period¬ 
icals. 


AMIGO  (originally  Amigo),  JOSEPH :  Learned 
and  influential  rabbi  born  in  Tunis  (?),  who  went  to 
Italy  after  the  year  1550,  when  Moses  Provencal 
was  chief  rabbi  of  Mantua.  In  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  divorce  granted  to  Samuel  Ven- 
turoso  in  Venice,  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  rabbis  were  divided,  Joseph  Amico 
took  sides  with  Moses  Provenpal  and  Felice  Melli. 
In  this  case,  as  in  a  similar  one  at  Ravenna,  he 
couched  his  decision  in  moderate  terms,  and  contin¬ 
ually  exhorted  the  contending  sides  to  prudence. 
In  a  much-debated  case  dealing  with  the  levirate 
law  that  came  up  for  decision  in  1573,  Joseph  Amico 
was  also  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  he  defended  the 
thesis  that  “the  law  of  levirate  takes  precedence 
over  that  of  release  Qializah).  ”  Since  neither  of  these 
Responsa  bears  an}^  indication  of  date  or  place,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  Joseph  Amico  lived,  but 
it  would  appear,  from  the  earlier  form  of  his  name, 
(Amigo),  that  he  was  of  Levantine  or  quasi- Spanish 
origin.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Responsa  of  Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  and  in 
the  collection  of  rabbinical  consultations  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  M.  Zadoc-Kahn.  In  the  “  Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalali  ”  (64«)  mere  mention  is  made  of  a  Jacob 
Amigo,  but  the  exact  relationship  between  these 
two  men  can  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  nor  for  that  matter  can  it  be  decided 
whether  there  is  not  a  misprint  in  the  name  Jacob 
for  Joseph. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Provencal,  Pcsctlfi,  etc.,  Mantua,  1556 ;  Lam- 
pronti,  Pciliacl  Yizhcik,  iv.  23 ;  Nepi-Gliirondi,  Toleclot  Gedole 
Yisrael ,  s.'v. 

G.  J. 

‘AMID  AH.  See  Shemoneh  ‘Esreh. 

AMIGO,  ABRAHAM  :  A  noted  rabbi  of  Pal¬ 
estine;  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Moses 
ben  Nissim  Benveniste,  the  younger,  author  of  the 
responsa,  “  Sefer  Pene  Mosheh.  ”  For  his  piety  and 
learning,  Amigo  was  highly  respected  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  wrote  “Peri  Hadasli”  (New  Fruit),  a 
commentary  on  the  subdivision  Orali  Hayyim  of  the 
Shullian  ‘ Aruk,  from  the  laws  of  the  Passover  to  the 
end.  The  work  has  been  lost.  Amigo  was  also  the 
author  of  a  large  work,  containing  responsa  as  well 
as  novellas  to  the  Talmud  and  the  lialakic  literature, 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Azulai. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  ii. 
122-138 ;  Fiinn,  Kcneset  Yisrael ,  p.  11 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hay- 
yim.  No.  53. 

II.  G.  E. 

AMIGO,  MEIR :  A  Spanish  Jew,  who  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Tcmes- 
var  (Hungary).  He  was  nicknamed  “Re  chico ” 
(the  little  king)  on  account  of  his  wealth,  and  was 
highly  respected  at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa.  At 
Constantinople  he  had  many  connections,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Diego  de  Aguilar.  When, 
through  private  sources,  Aguilar  learned  of  the  im¬ 
minent  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Bohemia,  he 

wrote  to  Amigo  asking  tlie  latter  to  go  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Bring  liis  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
his  threatened  coreligionists.  Amigo  went,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan  to  send  an  envoy 
extraordinary — the  Jew,  Coronel — with  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  to  the  empress.  By  this  means  she  was 
induced  to  repeal  the  decree  of  expulsion.  Judah, 
Isaac,  Menaliem,  and  Joseph  ben  Meir  Amigo,  other 
members  of  this  family,  also  lived  at  Temesvar. 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Essai  sur  VHistnire  des  Isi'aelites 
de  V Empire  Ottoman ,  p.  121;  A.  von  Zemlinsky,  Gesch .  dev 
TUrMscli-IsraeliUschen  Gemeinde  zu  Wien,  pp.  5  et  sea. 
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AMILTAI  (probably  identical  with  Amalthea) : 
In  Greek  mythology,  the  goat,  whose  horn  overflow¬ 
ing  with  nature’s  riches  has  become  the  symbol  of 
plenty  (the  cornucopia),  and  that  nursed  the  infant 
god  Zeus  with  her  milk.  This  name  occurs  twice 
in  ancient  Jewish  legend:  (1)  Job’s  daughter,  Keren- 
liappucli  (Job,  xlii.  14),  is  translated  in  the  Septua- 
gint  “  Amalthea’s  Horn,”  wherein  the  Hebrew  words 
pp  are  reproduced.  This  daughter  of  Job, 
Amalthea’s  Horn,  plays  a  prominent  role  as  a  type 
of  saintly  beauty  in  the  “  Testament  of  Job  ” — a  Jew¬ 
ish  apocrypha  (see  Kohler,  “  Testament  of  Job  ”  in 
“Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Al.  Koliut,”  p.  288); 
her  “  unicorn-like  beauty  ”  and  her  “  smaragd-like  ra¬ 
diance  ”  are  dwelt  on  also  in  B.  B.  166.  (2)  The  name 

of  Abraham’s  mother,  called  Edna  (the  Graceful  One) 
in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xi.  13),  is  said  by  Bab  (B. 
B.  91d)  to  have  been  Amiltai,  the  daughter  of  Kar- 
nebo,  which  seems  to  be  a  corrupt  reproduction 
of  Amalthea-Keren-happuch,  the  daughter  of  Job — 
Job’s  and  Abraham’s  histories  being  constantly  inter¬ 
woven  in  ancient  legend.  Possibly  the  Zeus  legend 
prompted  the  name,  as  it  is  narrated  that  the  infant 
Abraham  was  miraculously  nourished  by  milk  and 
honey  in  the  cave  where  he  was  hidden. 

Bibliography  :  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams ,  p.  102 ;  Zipser  and 

Hiibsch,  in  Ben  Chananja,  vi.  709-713,  881-881.  ^ 

AMITTAI :  Father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (II 
Kings,  xiv.  25 ;  Jonah,  i.  1).  According  to  rabbinical 
sources  (Yer.  Suk.  v.  55 a  ;  Gen.  R.  xcviii. ;  Yalk., 
Jonah,  §  550)  Amittai  came  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulon 
and  lived  at  Zarephatli.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
widow  who  sustained  the  prophet  Elijah  there  (I 
Kings,  xvii.  9-24)  was  Amittai’s  wife,  and  that  the 
child  whom  Elijah  revived  was  Jonah  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxxiii.),  M.  B. 

AMITTAI  BEN  ABIDA  AHIZADEK.  See 

Caro,  David. 

AMITTAI  BEN  SHEPHATIAH :  A  well- 
known  liturgical  poet,  who  flourished  at  Oria,  Italy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The  time 
of  his  activity  was  until  recently  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Rabbenu  Tam  (died  1171)  cites  one  of  his  piyu- 
tim  (D'pn^  Yeb.  166;  Tos.  s.v.  pIDB); 

and  Joseph  ha-Ivoheh  mentions  him  as  one  of  the 
early  poets,  but  without  giving  any  further  details 
(“  ‘Emek  ha-Baka, ”  ed.  Letteris,  p.  19,  Cracow,  1895). 
According  to  Zunz  and  Landshutli,  he  lived  after  the 
persecutions  of  the  first  Crusade  (1096).  The  only 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  personality  of 
Amittai,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Chronicle 
of  Ahimaaz,”  which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Shepliatiah,  who  died  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  grandson  of  that  Amittai  with 
whom  the  “  Chronicle  ”  commences.  Few  details  of 
his  family  life  are  given.  He  had  a  sister  Kassia, 
who  married  her  cousin  Hasadyah;  and  it  is  said 
that  Amittai  composed  a  liturgical  piece  m  honor  of 
the  wedding.  He  sometimes  gave  a  public  recitation 

of  Ills  elegies;  and  once,  -wliile  thus  officiating  at  a 

funeral,  he  took  offense  at  the  action  of  a  brother  of 
the  deceased,  a  certain  Moses,  whom  Kaufmann  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  Moses  of  Pavia.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  under  the  ban  because  of  testimony  which 
he  had  offered  touching  the  morals  of  a  woman. 

Amittai  was  a  most  prol ific  poet.  Zunz  enumerates 
as  many  as  twenty -four  liturgical  pieces  written  by 
him,  among  which  is  the  yozer  for  a  nuptial  Sabbath 
commencing  mntf  TJD  .  He  makes 

use  of  the  Midrash,  and  in  one  piyut  versifies  a  piece 
of  the  Mekilta.  At  other  times  lie  has  references  to 


historical  events ;  e.g .,  in  rDHtf  "JVDnK,  where 
he  mentions  the  forced  conversion  of  Jewish  children: 
In  the  selihah  p^rTO  Ttftyn  "  the  date  1096 
occurs;  but  for  other  than  chronological  reasons 
Zunz  suspects  that  the  verse  is  a  later  insertion.  One 
of  his  selihot  (Dim  ^  ”  ")  still  forms  part  of  the 
Ne‘ilali  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

bibliography  :  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz ,  in  Neubauer,  Mediae¬ 
val  Jewish  Chronicles,  ii.  124 ;  Kaufmann,  in  Monatsschrift, 
xl.  506  et  seq . ;  Bacher,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxxii.  147 ;  Lands* 
huth,  1 Ammude  ha-LAbodah.  p.  46 ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch. 
pp.  166,  256 ;  idem,  Z.  G.  p.  374 ;  idem,  S.  P.  pp.  185, 186  (trans¬ 
lation  of  two  piyutim) ;  M.  Sachs,  Festgcbete  der  Israeliten , 
1874,  part  iv.,  4th  ed.,  p.  507,  and  Nina  Davis,  Songs  of  Exile , 
1901,  p.  69  (translations  of  the  Ne'ilah  Selihah) . 

G. 

(AMM,  AMMI  ( voy ) :  A  name  applied  to  Semitic 
gods  and  found  in  Biblical  names  like  Amminadab, 
Ammiel,  Ammishaddaf  The  word  ‘amm,  ‘am,  prop¬ 
erly  “  kinsman  ”  (in  Arabic,  “  paternal  uncle  ”),  was 
used  among  the  Semites  as  an  appellation  of  various 
gods  in  the  sense  of  patron,  personal  protector,  in 
the  same  way  as  ah,  “  father,  ”  ah,  “  brother,  ”  hal, 
“maternal  uncle,”  ham,  “father-in-law,”  dad,  “near 
kinsman,  ”  and  the  like.  Traces  of  this  use  of  ‘am 
are  found  in  ancient  proper  names  in  many  parts  of 
the  Semitic  world ;  thus,  in  Babylonia  (Hammu-rabi 
dynasty;  see  “Z.D.M.G.”  xlix.  524),  Ammi-zaduga 
(p* ?),  Ammi-ditana.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  the  Babylonian  origin  of  these  names. 
The  signification  of  the  ending  l  in  the  Ammi  of 
these  and  the  following  compounds  is  uncertain: 
Ammi-ba‘al.a  Canaanite  ruler  (time  of  Ashurnasirpal ; 
Ho mme J,  “Geschiclite  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,” 
574  et  seq.);  Hebrew  4 Ammi -el  (compare  Abi-el, 
etc.),  Ammi-nadab  (compare  Abi-nadab,  etc.),  Eli-am 
(compare  Eli-ab),  etc.,  probably  also  Amram,  Reho- 
boam  (Rahab-'am),  Jeroboam  (Yarob‘am) ;  Ammonite 
Ammi-nadab  (time  of  Ashurbanipal ;  Delitzsch,  “  Par- 
adies,”  294);  South- Arabian  Ammi-yada‘,  Ammi- 
anisa,  Am-karib,  and  others. 

There  have  thus  far  been  found  no  certain  indica¬ 
tions  that  ‘Am  was  at  any  time  or  place  used  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  god  (see,  however,  “  Z.D.M.G,” 
xlix.  525).  That  it  should  have  been  often  and 
widely  used  in  ways  closely  resembling  the  use  of 
proper  names  is  quite  natural.  It  is  intrinsically 
improbable  that  any  of  the  words  ah,  all,  ‘am,  dad, 
etc.,  should  have  become  true  proper  names,  and 
only  the  most  direct  and  unmistakable  evidence 
could  establish  the  fact.  It  is  obviously  not  per¬ 
missible  to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  from  such 
a  passage  as  Gen.  xix.  38,  that  the  Hebrews  believed 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ammonites  to  have  borne  the 
name  Ben- Ammi,  and  that  therefore  the  existence  of 
an  Ammonite  god  Ammi  is  to  be  assumed,  whose 
name  also  appears  in  the  name  of  the  people  (Bene 
Ammon).  On  the  contrary,  the  Ammonite  use  of 
‘Am,  ‘Ammi,  in  proper  names  can  not  well  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  use,  or  from 
the  exactly  parallel  use  of  the  other  words  denoting 
kinship.  See  also  Ammiel,  Amminadab,  Ammi- 

SHADDAI. 

Bibliography:  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  JS'amcs,  pp.  4i-6p, 

254  et  seq.,  323;  Expositor,  September,  1897,  pp.  l<o  et  seq.; 
Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition ,  pp,  4S,  83  ctscq.,  106 
etseq.;  Jensen,  Zeit.  f.  Assyr.  x.  342  et  seq.;  Smith,  Religion 
of  the  Semites ,  lecture  ii. 

O.O.  1 . 

AMMAR,  DAVID  B.  SAMUEL :  An  author  of 
Leghorn,  who  wrote  “  Tefilah  le-David”  (A  Prayer  of 
David)  on  the  hundred  daily  benedictions  (Salonika, 
1777;  see  Steinsclmeider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  857  ; 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  486). 


H.  G.  E. 
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AMMI,  AIMI,  or  IMMI :  The  name  of  several 
amoraim.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  the  first  form 
only  is  used  ;  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  all  three 
forms  appear  promiscuously,  Immi  predominating, 
and  sometimes  R.  Ammi  is  contracted  into  “  Rabmi  ” 
or  “  Rabbammi  ”  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali,  v.  45 a,  b).  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  is  a  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  generation  (third  century).  His  native 
country  is  not  named,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  Babylonia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lifelong 
friendship  existing  between  R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi 
had  its  origin  in  ties  of  blood.  R.  Assi  is  identical 
with  R.  Assi  (Jose)  b.  Nathan,  and  R.  Ammi’s  full 
name,  as  given  by  himself,  is  Ammi  b.  Nathan  (Git. 
44a) ;  both  of  them,  moreover,  were  of  priestly  de¬ 
scent  (Meg.  22a,  Hul.  107/;),  so  that 
Descent,  the}'  seem  to  have  been  the  sons  of  the 
same  father ;  and  as  R.  Assi  is  a  native 
Babylonian,  there  is  reason  for  assuming  R.  Ammi’s 
Babylonian  nativity.  In  his  early  age  Ammi  at¬ 
tended  the  college  at  Caesarea,  presided  over  by  R. 
Hoshaiali  I.  (Yer.  Sliab.  iii.  5(2),  and  later  he  went  to 
Tiberias  and  became  the  disciple  of  R.  Jolianan,  at 
whose  death  he  voluntarily  observed  the  ritual  period 
of  mourning  prescribed  on  the  death  of  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  only  (M.  K.  2 ob).  When  he  once  heard  that 
his  Babylonian  contemporary,  R.  Nahman,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  disrespectfully  of  a  misapplied  opin¬ 
ion  of  R.  Jolianan,  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  “  Does 
Nahman  think  that  because  he  is  the  son-in-law  of 
the  exilareh,  he  may  speak  disparagingly  of  R.  Jo- 
lianan’s  opinions *?”  (Hul.  124a).  In  Tiberias  he 
became  the  center  of  a  large  circle  of  learned  friends, 
among  whom  were  R.  Abbaliu,  R.  Hauina  (Hineua) 
b.  Pappi,  R.  Isaac,  and  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahmani  (M. 
K.  17a,  20a;  Yeb.  48&);  but  the  closest  and  most 
enduring  friendship  existed  between  him  and  R. 
Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  R.  Assi  (Ber.  16a,  Yer.  Pes.  iii. 
30b),  both  of  whom  were  Babylonian  immigrants. 

Although  R.  Ammi  had  been  in  Palestine  long  be¬ 
fore  R.  Assi,  they  were  both  ordained  at  the  same  time, 
and  received  a  warm  greeting  from  the  students,  who 
sang,  “  Such  men,  such  men  ordain  for  us !  Ordain  for 
us  not  those  who  use  words  like  ‘  sermis’  and  ‘  sennit,  ’ 
or  ‘  liemis  ’  and  ‘  trends  *  ”  (Ket.  17a,  Sanh.  14a;  see 
the  explanation  of  these  expressions  in  Baclier, 
“Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  145,  note  1;  Krauss,  “Lelm- 
worter,”ii.  276;  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  477 ;  idem,  “Fu¬ 
ture  of  Talmudic  Texts,”  p.  15),  which 
Tamar’s  was  an  allusion  to  the  simple  language 
Lawsuit,  used  by  these  rabbis  as  contrasted  with 
the  admixtures  of  foreign  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  other  teachers.  These  two,  together  with 
R.  Hiyya,  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  which  at  one  time  endangered  their  lib¬ 
erty,  if  not  their  lives.  For  a  certain  offense  they  had 
passed  a  severe  sentence  on  a  woman  named  Tamar, 
whereupon  she  preferred  charges  against  them  before 
the  proconsular  government  for  interfering  with  the 
Roman  courts.  Fearing  the  consequences  of  this 
denunciation  they  requested  R.  Abbaliu  to  exert  his 
influence  with  the  government  in  their  behalf ;  but 
he  had  anticipated  the  request,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  case  (Yer.  Meg.  iii.  74a).  Among  their 
Babylonian  contemporaries,  Ammi  and  Assi  were 
known  as  “the  Palestinian  judges,”  or  as  “the  dis¬ 
tinguished  priests  of  Palestine  ”  (Git.  59 b,  Sanh.  17 b). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  R.  Ammi  quoted  a  doctrine 
of  Rab  or  of  Samuel,  he  introduced  it  with  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  Our  masters  in  Babylonia  say  ”  (Shebu. 
47a;  compare  Sanh.  l.c.).  Eventually  R.  Ammi  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rectorate  of  the  college  at  Tiberias 
(Hul.  134Z>);  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  at¬ 
tending  to  his  judicial  functions,  in  conjunction  with 


Assi.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  they  interrupted 
their  studies  hourly,  and,  rapping  at  the  college  door, 
announced  their  readiness  to  hear  causes  if  required 
(Sliab.  10a).  They  would  offer  their 
Rector  at  prayers  in  the  college  building,  pre- 
Tiberias.  ferring  for  that  purpose  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  pillars  to  all  the  thirteen 
synagoguesin  the  city  (Ber.  8a,  30Z>).  Besides  filling 
these  offices,  they,  together  with  R.  Hiyya,  acted  as 
inspectors  and,  where  necessary,  as  organizers  of 
schools  for  children  and  for  adults.  One  of  the  in¬ 
structions  given  by  Ammi  to  the  schoolmasters  was 
to  accommodate  itinerant  scholars  in  the  schoolrooms 
(Yer.  Meg.  iii.  74a).  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
tours  of  inspection,  the  following  characteristic  anec¬ 
dote  is  related: 

They  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  neither  primary 
schools  for  children  nor  advanced  schools  for  adults,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  guardians  of  the  city  be  summoned.  When  the 
councilmen  appeared  before  them,  the  rabbis  exclaimed,  u  Are 
these  the  guardians  of  the  city  ?  They  are  the  destroyers  of  the 
city!”  When  asked  who  were  the  guardians,  they  replied, 
”  The  instructors  of  the  young  and  the  masters  of  the  old ;  for 
thus  the  Scripture  says  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1),  ‘‘Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain  ’  ”  (Yer.  Hag.  i.  76c, 
Midr.  Teh.  on  l.c.). 

Besides  tlieir  familiarity  with  Halakah  and  Hagga- 
dah,  Ammi  and  Assi  also  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  of  their  time.  They  prescribed  rem¬ 
edies  in  cases  of  sickness  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  28a),  and 
studied  the  habits  of  animals  (Lev.  R.  xix.  1,  Midr. 
Sam.  v. ).  Much  as  they  valued  the  study  of  the  Law, 
they  prized  pious  deeds  still  higher.  Therefore  they 
and  R.  Hiyya  did  not  scruple  to  absent  themselves 
from  college  and  to  miss  a  lecture  by  R.  Eleazar, 
when  the  interment  of  a  stranger  required  their 
attention  (Yer.  Pes.  iii.  80 b) ;  and  when  once  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  was  presented  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  Ammi  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
poor,  among  whom  it  was  subsequently  distributed 
(Hul.  134Z>).  Once  R.  Ammi,  accompanied  by  R. 
Samuel  b.  Nahmani,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra  (267-273),  to  in¬ 
tercede  for  Zeir  b.  Hiuena,  who  had  been  seized  by 
her  orders.  Zenobia  refused  to  liberate  him,  remark¬ 
ing,  “Your  God  is  accustomed  to  work  miracles  for 
you,”  when  a  Saracen,  bearing  a  sword,  entered 
and  reported,  “  With  this  sword  lias  Bar  Nazar  killed 
his  brother”;  this  incident  saved  Zeir  b.  Hinena 
(Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46Z>).  On  another  occasion  he  was 
ready  to  ransom  a  man  who  had  repeatedly  sold  him¬ 
self  to  the  Ludi  (lanistaB,  procurers  of  subjects  for 
gladiatorial  contests — Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  695).  He 
argued  that  although  the  Mishnali  (Git.  iv.  9)  ex¬ 
empted  a  Jew  from  the  duty  of  ransoming  a  man 
who  repeatedly  sells  himself  to  non-Israelites,  still  it 
was  his  duty  to  ransom  the  children  (to  save  them 
from  sinking  into  idolatry) ;  so  much  the  greater  was 
this  obligation  in  a  case  where  violent  death  was  im¬ 
minent.  Ammi’s  colleagues,  however,  convinced 
him  that  the  applicant  for  his  protection  was  totally 
unworthy  of  his  compassion,  and  he  finally  refused 
to  interfere  (Git.  46Z>  et  seq.). 

R.  Ammi  and  R.  Assi  are  very  frequently  cited  in 
both  Talmuds  and  in  the  Midrasliim,  and  often  to¬ 
gether,  either  as  being  of  the  same  opinion  or  as  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  Owing  to  this 
R.  Ammi  circumstance,  the  same  doctrines  are 
as  quoted  sometimes  in  the  name  of  one 
Exegete,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  other 
(compare  Ber.  9 b\  Pes.  119a;  Suk.  34a; 
Ta'anit,  3a ;  Suk.  44a ;  M.  K.  3b).  The  same  uncer¬ 
tainty  manifests  itself  even  where  the  reporter  had 
probably  received  the  tradition  directly  from  one  of 
them  (Hul.  84 b;  Ber.  20 b;  Sotah,  4Z>;  Git.  7a). 
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Following  are  some  specimens^  B.  Ammi’s  ex- 
•egetics:  Commenting  on  Lam.  iii.  41,  “Let  iis  lift 
up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the 
heavens,”  he  observes,  “No  man’s  prayer  is  heard 
of  heaven,  unless  he  carry  his  soul  in  the  hands 
which  he  raises  in  prayer.  ”  “  The  prayer  for  rain  is 

granted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  men  of  faith.  ”  In 
support  of  this  remark,  Ammi,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
ogetical  substitution  of  synonymous  Hebrew  words, 
quotes  the  verse  (Ps.  lxxxv.  11),  “When  Faith 
springe th  forth  from  the  earth,  Beneficence  looketh 
■down  from  heaven  ”  (Ta‘anit,  8a).  In  Moses  desig¬ 
nation  of  Israel  as  “  a  stiff-necked  people”  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
9),  Ammi  sees  not  so  much  a  reproach  as  a  praise  of 
its  firmness  in  religion,  even  in  the  face  of  persecu¬ 
tion:  “The  Jew  would  either  live  as  a  Jew  or  die 
on  the  cross  ”  (Ex.  R  xlii.).  According  to  R  Ammi, 
•death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  suffering  the 
penalty  of  wrongdoing;  the  first  observation  he  de¬ 
rives  from  the  Scriptural  saying  (Ezek.  xviii.  4),“  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ” ;  the  second  from  Ps. 
lxxxix.  38,  “I  will  visit  their  transgressions  with  the 
rod  (of  chastisement),  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes” 
(Sliab.  5 5a,  Eccl.  B.  on  v.  4). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.2 d  ed.,  iv,  300-30 < ; 

FmnkeU  Mebn,  p.  63a ;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  96 ;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal. 

Amor.  ii.  143-173.  M. 


AMMIANTJS  MARCELLINUS  :  Boman  his¬ 
torian  ;  born  at  Antioch,  Syria,  about  320 ;  died  about 
395.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Borne,  from  Nerva  to 
Yalens,  in  which  the  Jews  are  mentioned  in  Books 
NIY.  ch.  viii. ;  XXII.  ch.  v. ;  XXIII.  cli.  i. ;  XXIY. 
cli  iv.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  xxii.  5,  §§  4,  5,  the  legend  of  the  “foetor  judai- 
ous”  or  evil  smell  of  the  Jews  which  was  so  widely 
believed  in  during  the  Middle  Ages,  took  its  origin. 
Beinacli  does  not  share  the  view  of  Joel  (“Blicke  in 
die  Beligionsgescliichte,”  ii.  131)  and  Loeb  (“Bev. 
jEt.  Juives,”  xx.  52)  that  the  word  “foetentium  ”  is 
a  mistake  of  a  copyist  for  “petentium.”  In  xxiii. 
1,  ^  2,  3,  we  have  the  only  pagan  account  of  the  un¬ 
successful  attempt  of  the  Jews  under  the  emperor 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  Temple;  all  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  being  church  fathers  (M.  Adler,  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Bev.”  v.  617). 

Bibliography:  Th.  Reinach,  Tcxtcs  d' Auteurs  Grecs  et  Re¬ 
mains  Relatifs  an  Judaismc,  pp.  351-355,  Paris,  lb9o. 

H.  B. — G. 

AMMIEL  (“  El  is  My  Kinsman,  ”  or  “  My  Kinsman 
is  God  ” :  compare  Eliam):  A  name  of  the  following 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament:  1.  A  Danite  (Num. 
xiii.  12).  2.  Father  of  Machir,  of  Lodebar  (II  Sam. 
ix.  4  et  seq.,  xvii.  27).  3.  Father  of  David’s  wife, 

Bathsheba  (“Batlisliua”)  (I  Chron.  iii.  5;  compare 
II  Sam.  xi.  3).  4.  A  doorkeeper  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  5). 
For  the  meaning  of  the  element  Ammi,  compare 
names  A.bi-el,  [A]lii-el,  Eli-am,‘Ammi-baal ;  and  see 
‘Amm,  Ammi.  0.  C.  T. 

AMMIHTJD  ;  1.  Father  of  Elishama,tlie  chief  of 
Ephraim  in  the  second  year  after  the  exodus  (Num. 

i  10  ii  18);  appears  also  in  the  genealogical  list  of 

Ephraim  (I  Chron.  vii.  26).  2.  Father  of  Sliemuel, 

who  was  to  represent  the  tribe  of  Simeon  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  land  and  assist  Eleazar  and  Joshua  in 
the  work  (Num.  xxxiv.  20).  3.  Father  of  Pedaliel, 

the  representative  of  Naphtali  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  father  of  Shemuel  (Num.  xxxiv. 
28).  4.  Father  of  Talmai,  the  king  of  Gesliur,  father- 
in-law  of  King  David,  with  whom  Absalom  took  ref¬ 
uge  after  he  had  killed  Amnon  (II  Sam.  xiii.  37).  The 
variant  reading  here  is  Ammilmr.  5.  Son  of  Omn, 
a  Judean  living  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  ix.  4). 


AMMIHTJR.  See  Ammiiiud  (4). 

AMMINADAB  (“My  Kinsman  Has  Given 
Freely  ” ;  compare  the  names  Abi-nadab,  Ahi-nadab, 
Jeho-nadab,  and  Kammush-nadab.  See  also  Schra¬ 
der,  “Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  p.  281;  and  see  ‘Amm,  ‘Ammi)  :  1.  The  father 
of  Aaron’s  wife  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23)  and  of  Nah- 
sbon,  the  “head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ”  (Num.  i.  7,  ii. 
3).  Also  the  name  of  certain  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi. 

7,  xv.  10).  2.  The  name  of  a  king  of  the  Ammonites 
in  the  time  of  Ashurbanipal  (Delitzsch,  “Wo  Lag 
das  Paradies?  ”  p.  294).  C.  C.  T. 

AMMISHADDAX  (“Shaddaiis  My  Kinsman”; 
compare  Shaddai,  and  the  names  Zurishaddai,  She- 
deur,  and  perhaps  Absadai  [Lidzbarski,  “  Handbuch 
der  Nordsem.  Epigraphik,”  p.  206] ;  also  Ammi-el, 
Ammi-baal,  etc.  See  ‘Amm,  ‘Ammi):  Name  of  the 
father  of  the  Danite  Ahiezer,  in  Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
etc.  Gray,  “  Hebrew  Proper  Names, ”  pp.  194  et  seq., 
245,  pronounces  the  name  a  late  and  artificial  forma¬ 
tion  C.  C.  T. 

AMMON,  AMMONITES.— Biblical  Data :  A 

nation  in  eastern  Palestine.  As  to  their  origin  from 
Lot,  compare  Gen.  xix.  38,  in  which 
Derivation  “  Ben-ammi”  (son  of  my  paternal  uncle ; 
and  Bela-  that  is,  of  my  nearest  relative)  is  paro- . 

tionship.  nomasia,  not  etymology.  It  is  possible 
that  Ammon  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  tribal  divinity. 

According  to  the  pedigree  given  in  Gen.  xix.  37-38, 
the  Ammonites  were  nearly  related  to  the  Israelites 
and  still  more  closely  to  their  neighbors  in  the  south, 
the  Moabites.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  names  of  Ammonitish  persons  show  a  pure 
Canaanitish  character.  But  the  above  passage  indi¬ 
cates  also  the  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  Ammonites 
felt  by  the  Hebrews  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  even  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  their  progeny  from  the  assembly  of  the 
Lord  (contrast  Deut.  ii.  19,  37,  in  which  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  relationship  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of 
the  regard  shown  to  Ammon). 

The  borders  of  the  xlmmonite  territory .  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  Bible.  In  Judges,  xi.  13,  the 
claim  of  the  king  of  Ammon,  who  demands  of  the 
Israelites  the  restoration  of  the  land  “  from  Arnon 
even  unto  Jabbok  and  unto  Jordan,”  is  mentioned 
only  as  an  unjust  claim  (xi.  15),  inasmuch  as  the  Is- 
raelitish  part  of  this  tract  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Amorites  whom  the  Moabites  had,  in  part,  pre¬ 
ceded  ;  while  in  Judges,  xi.  22  it  is  stated  that  the 
Israelites  had  possession  “from  the  wilderness  even 
unto  Jordan,”  and  that  they  laid  a  claim  to  territory 
beyond  this,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Ammon. 
Num.  xxi.  24  describes  the  Hebrew  conquest  (com¬ 
pare  Judges,  xi.  19)  as  having  reached  “even  unto 
the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  was  Jazer”  (read  the  last  word,  with 
Septuagint,  as  “Jazer,”  instead  of  “  az,”  strong, 
A.  Y. ;  compare  Judges,  xi.  32).  Josh.  xiii.  25,  de¬ 
fines  the  frontier  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  as  being  Jazer 
.  .  .  and  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 
The  latter  statement  can  be  reconciled  with  Num. 
xxi.  24  (Deut.  ii.  19,  37)  only  by  assuming  that  the 
northern  part  of  Sihon’s  Amorite  kingdom  had  for 
merly  been  Ammonite.  This  explains,  in  part  the 
claim  mentioned  above  (Judges,  xi.  13).  According 
to  Deut.  ii.  37,  the  region  along  the  river  Jabbok  and 
the  cities  of  the  hill-country  formed  the  border-lme 
of  Israel 

In  Judges,  xi.  33,  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Ammon 
is  mentioned.  It  extended  from  Aroer  to  Minnith, 
including  twenty  cities,  and  must  have  been  an 
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extremely  narrow  strip  of  land,  comprising  only  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  region  called,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  El-Belka.  According  to  the  Moabite  stone,  the 
southeastern  quarter,  attributed  b}r  many  scholars 
to  Ammon,  could  not  have  belonged  to  it ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  concerning  an  extension  north  of  the 
Jabbok  river.  The  village  of  the  Ammonites  (or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Keri,  Ammonitess),  Josh,  xviii.  24, 
in  Benjamin,  does  not  point  to  former  possessions 
west  of  Jordan.  On  the  authority  of  Deut.  ii.  20, 
their  territory  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of 
a  mysterious  nation,  the  Zamzummim  (also  called 
Zuzim),  and  the  war  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5) 
with  these  may  be  connected  with  the  history  of 
Ammon.  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  they 
passed  by  the  frontier  of  the  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi. 
24;  Deut.  ii.  19,  37;  Josh.  xiii.  25). 

Sometimes  a  slight  distinction  only  seems  to  be  made 
between  the  Ammonites  and  their  southern  brothers, 
the  Moabites.  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  5,  for  instance,  states 
that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  hired  Balaam  to 
curse  the  Israelites,  while  in  Num.  xxii.  3  et  seq.  Moab 
alone  is  mentioned.  Some  authorities 
Ammonites  overcome  this  discrepancy  by  the  help 
and  of  the  emended  text  of  Num.  xxii.  5, 
Moabites .  according  to  which  Balaam  came  “  from 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 
This  is  the  reading  of  most  ancient  versions;  the 
Septuagint,  however,  has  it  like  the  present  Hebrew 
text:  “the  children  of  his  people”  (“ammo”)  (see 
Balaam).  In  Judges,  iii.  13,  the  Ammonites  appear 
as  furnishing  assistance  to  Eglon  of  Moab  against 
Israel;  but  in  Judges,  x.  7,  8,  9,  in  which  not  only 
Gilead  is  oppressed  but  a  victorious  war  is  waged 
also  west  of  the  Jordan,  Ammon  alone  is  mentioned. 
The  speech  of  Jephthah  which  follows,  however, 
is  clearly  addressed  to  the  Moabites  as  well,  for  he 
speaks  of  their  god  Chemosh  (Judges,  xi.  18-24). 
Some  scholars  find  that  these  varying  statements 
conflict  (compare  Deut.  xxiii.  3);  others  conclude 
that  the  brother-nations  still  formed  a  unit.  The 
small  nation  of  Ammon  could  face  Israel  only  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  other  non-Israelites  (compare  II  Chron. 
xx.  and  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7).  The  attack  of  King  Nahash 
upon  the  frontier  city  Jabesh  in  Gilead  was  easily 
repulsed  by  Saul  (I  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47).  From  II  Sam. 
x.  2,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Nahash  assisted  David 
out  of  hatred  for  Saul ;  but  his  son  Hanun  provoked 
David  by  ill-treating  his  ambassadors,  and  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  despite  assistance 
from  their  northern  neighbor  (ibid.  x.  13).  Their  cap¬ 
ital  Kabbah  was  captured  (ibid.  ::ii.  29),  and  numer¬ 
ous  captives  were  taken  from  “  all  the  cities  of  the 
children  of  Ammon.”  David’s  treatment  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  (ibid.  xii.  31)  was  not  necessarily  barbarous ;  the 
description  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  them  as  laborers  in  various  public  works.  The 
Chronicler,  however,  takes  it  in  the  most  cruel  sense  (I 
Chron.  xx.  3).  Yet  David  could  not  have  exceeded  the 
savagery  customary  in  ancient  Oriental  warfare;  the 
Ammonites,  themselves,  for  instance,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  cruel  (I  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Amos,  i.  13).  The  new  king, 
Shobi,  a  brother  of  Hanun,  evidently  appointed  by 
David,  kept  peace,  his  attitude  being  even  friendly 
(II  Sam.  xvii.  27).  There  were  Am- 
Ammonite  monite  warriors  in  David  !s  army  (ibid. 
Warriors  23,  27)  and  Solomon’s  chief  wife,  the 
in  David’s  mother  of  his  heir,  was  Naamah,  the 
Army.  Ammonitess  (I  Kings,  xiv.  21;  com¬ 
pare  xi.  1),  probably  a  daughter  of 
Shobi.  After  this,  hostilities  again  broke  out,  under 
Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron.  xx.),  under  Jeroboam  II. 
(Amos,  i.  13)  and  under  Jotham,  who  subjected  the 
Ammonites  (II  Chron.  xxvii.  5). 


According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  under  Baa- 
sha  (Hebrew,  Ba‘sha),  the  son  of  Rukliubi  (Rehob), 
they  had  to  send  auxiliaries  to  the  powerful  king 
Birhidri  (Benhadad)  of  Damascus  to  aid  him  in  his 
war  against  Shalmaneser  II.  The  following  kings 
paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians :  Sanipu  (or  “  Sanibu  ” 
of  Bit-Ammanu ;  “  bit,  ”  house,  has  either  the  sense 
of  “  reign”  or  “  kingdom,”  or  is  added  after  the 
analogy  of  “  Bit-kliumri  ” — house  of  Omri — for  Is¬ 
rael,  etc.)  to  Tiglath-pileser  III. ;  Puduilu  to  Sennach¬ 
erib  and  Assarhaddon;  Ammi-nadbi  to  Assurban- 
ipal.  An  Assyrian  tribute-list,  sho  wing  that  Ammon 
paid  one-fifth  of  Judah’s  tribute,  gives  evidence  of 
the  scanty  extent  and  resources  of  the  country  (see 
Schrader,  “K.A.T.”pp.  141  et  seq. ;  Delitzscli,  “Para- 
dies,”  p.  294;  Winckler, “ Geschichte  Israels,”  p.  215). 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Ammonites 
seem  to  have  been  fickle  in  their  political  attitude. 
They  assisted  the  Babylonian  army  against  the  Jews 
(II  Kings,  xxiv.  2);  encroached  upon  the  territory 
of  Gad;  and  occupied  Heslibon  and  Jazer  (Jer.  xlix. 
1;  I  Macc.  v.  6-8;  compare  Zepli.  ii.  8);  but  the  pro¬ 
phetic  threatenings  in  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  21,  xxvii.  3, 
and  Ezra,  xxi.  20,  point  to  rebellion  by  them  against 
Babylonian  supremacy.  They  received  Jews  fleeing 
before  the  Babylonians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  and  their  king, 
Baalis,  instigated  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  first 
Babylonian  governor  (ibid.  xl.  14,  xli.  15).  At  the 
time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Jews,  and  Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  incited 
them  to  hinder  the  work  (Neh.  iii.  35).  But  inter¬ 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Ammonites  were  fre¬ 
quent  (Ezra,  ix.  1 ;  I  Esd.  viii.  69,  and  elsewhere).  It 
is  stated  (I  Macc.  v.  6)  that  the  Ammonites  under 
Timotheus  were  defeated  by  Judas;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  after  the  exile,  the  term  Ammonite  denoted 
all  Arabs  living  in  the  former  country  of  Ammon  and 
Gad.  Ezek.  xxv.  4-5  seems  to  mark  the  beginning 
I  of  an  Arab  immigration,  which  is  testified  to  by  Nell, 
ii.  19,  iv.  7,  and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  com¬ 
pleted  (“Ant.”  xiii.  9,  §  1). 

Of  the  customs,  religion,  and  constitution  of  the 
Ammonites,  little  is  known.  The  frequent  assump¬ 
tion  that,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  they 
remained  more  pastoral  than  the  Moabites  and  Is¬ 
raelites,  is  unfounded  (Ezek.  xxv.  4,  II  Chron.  xxvii. 

5) ;  the  environs  of  Rabba  (later  Philadelphia),  at 
least,  were  fertile  and  were  tilled.  In  regard  to  other 
cities  than  Rabba,  see  Judges,  xi.  33 ; 

Milcom  II  Sam.  xii.  31.  Of  their  gods  the 
Their  Chief  name  of  only  the  chief  deity,  Milcom 

Deity.  — evidently  a  form  of  Moloch — is 

known  (I  Kings,  xi.  5  [LXX.  7],  33; 

I  Kings,  xi.  7;  II  Kings,  xxiii.  13).  In  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3, 
“Malcam  ”  is  to  be  translated  by  “  Milcom  ”  (the  god) 
and  not  as  in  A.  V.,  “their  king.”  W.  M.  M. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Ammonites, 

still  numerous  in  the  south  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
Christian  century  according  to  Justin  Martyr  (“  Dia- 
logus  cum  Tryphone,”  ch.  cxix.),  presented  a  serious 
problem  to  the  Pharisaic  scribes  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  marriages  with  Ammonite  and  Moabite 
wives  had  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xiii.  23).  Still  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that  when 
Judas  Maccabeus  had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon 
the  Ammonites,  Jewish  warriors  took  Ammonite 
women  as  wives,  and  their  sons,  sword 
Ammonites  in  hand,  claimed  recognition  as  Jews 
and  Jews  notwithstanding  the  law  (Deut.  xxiii.  4) 
Intermarry,  that  “  an  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.”  Such  a  condition  or  a  similar  incident  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  story  told  in  the  Talmud  (Yeb.  7Gb, 

77 a;  Ruth  R.  to  ii.  5)  that  in  the  days  of  King  Saul 
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the  legitimacy  of  David’s  claim  to  royalty  was  dis¬ 
puted  on  account  of  his  descent  from  Ruth,  the 
Moabite;  whereupon  Ithra,  the  Israelite  (II  Sam. 
xvii.  25;  compare  I  Chron.  ii.  17),  girt  with  his  sword, 
strode  like  an  Ishmaelite  into  the  schoolhouse  of 
Jesse,  declaring  upon  the  authority  of  Samuel,  the 
prophet,  and  his  bet  din  (court of  justice),  that  the  law 
excluding  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  congregation  referred  only  to  the  men — who 
alone  had  sinned  in  not  meeting  Israel  with  bread 
and  water — and  not  to  the  women.  The  story  re¬ 
flects  actual  conditions  in  pre-Talmudic  times,  con¬ 
ditions  that  led  to  the  fixed  rule  stated  in  the  Mishnah 


was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  sheepshearing 
feast,  given  by  Absalom  to  all  the  king's  sons  (ib. 
23-29 et  seq.)  two  years  after  the  commission  of  Am- 
non’s  offense.  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  sages  of 

the  Mishnah  point  out  that  Amnon’s  love  for  Tamar, 
his  half-sister,  did  not  arise  from  true  affection,  but 
from  passion  and  lust,  on  which  account,  after 
having  attained  his  desire,  he  immediately  “hated 
i  her  exceedingly.”  “All  love  which  depends  upon 
some  particular  thing  ceases  when  that  thing  ceases  ; 

'  thus  was  the  love  of  Amnon  for  Tamar  ”  ( Ab.  v.  16). 
Amnon’s  love  for  Tamar  was  not,  however,  such  a 


General  View  of  the  Ruins  of  the  roman  Theater  at  Ammon. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


(Yeb.  viii.  3);  “Ammonite  and  Moabite  men  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Jewish  community  for  all  time;  their 
women  are  admissible.” 

The  fact  that  Relioboam,  the  son  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon,  was  born  of  an  Ammonite  woman  (I  Kings,  xiv. 
21-31)  also  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  Messianic 
claims  of  the  house  of  David;  but  it  was  adduced  as 
an  illustration  of  divine  Providence  which  selected 
the  “two  doves,”  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  and  Naamah, 
the  Ammonitess,  for  honorable  distinction  (B.  Iy. 
3  8b).  K. 

AMNON  (“Steadfast”):  1.  The  eldest  son  of 
David  and  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreelitess  (II  Sam.  iii.  2). 
As  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  he  was  an  object 
of  envy  and  dislike  to  Absalom.  The  dishonor  done 
by  Amnon  to  his  half-sister  Tamar — the  full  sister  of 
Absalom  (II  Sam.  xiii.  1  et  seq.) — intensified  these 
feelings  and  gave  the  younger  brother  a  plausible 
justification  for  the  murder  of  the  offender,  which 


transgression  as  is  usually  supposed:  for.  although 
she  was  a  daughter  of  David,  her  mother  was  a 
prisoner  of  war.  who  had  not  yet  become  a  Jewess; 
consequently,  Tamar  also  had  not  entered  the  Jewish 
community  (Sanli.  2b/).  The  incident  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  was  utilized  by  the  sages  as  affording  justifica¬ 
tion  for  their  rule  that  a  man  must  on  no  account  re¬ 
main  alone  in  the  company  of  a  woman,  not  even  of  an 
unmarried  one  (Sanli.  l.c.  et  seq.).  L.  G. 

2.  A  son  of  Shimon,  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  iv.  20. 

J.  F.  McC. 

AMNON  OF  MAYENCE  (MENTZ) :  Subject 
of  a  medieval  legend  that  became  very  popular.  It 
treats  of  R.  Amnon,  a  wealthy  and  respected  Jew  of 
Mayence,  whom  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  tried  to  convert  to  Christianity.  On  one 
occasion  Amnon  evasively  asked  to  be  given  three 
days’  time  for  consideration.  When  lie.  failed  to 
appear  on  the  appointed  day,  the  archbishop  had 
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him  brought  guarded  into  his  presence.  Amnon, 
rebuked  for  his  failure  to  keep  his  promise,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  said  that  his  tongue  should  be  cut  out, 
because  it  had  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
Judaism.  The  archbishop,  however,  pronounced 
the  sentence  that  Amnon’s  feet,  which  had  refused 
to  come,  and  his  hands  should  be  cut  off.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

Amnon  gave  orders  that  he  be  carried  into  the 
S}magogue,  where  New-year’s  day  was  being  cele¬ 
brated.  The  reader  was  about  to  begin  the  Kedu- 
shah,  when  he  was  asked  by  Amnon  to  wait.  The 
latter  then  recited  the  prayer  called,  from  its  initial 
words,  “  U-netanneh  Tokef,  ”  which  is  a  description  of 
the  Da}^  of  Judgment.  No  sooner  had  he  finished 
the  prayer  than  he  expired;  and  his  body  imme¬ 
diately  disappeared.  Three  day^s  later  he  appeared 
to  R.  Kalonymus  in  a  dream,  taught  him  the  prayer, 
and  asked  him  to  spread  it  broadcast  in  Israel. 

The  oldest  mention  of  this  story  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  notes  on  Aslieri,  written  by  Israel  of  Krems 
or  Kremsier,  about  1400  (R.  II.  i.  §  4,  in  the  Wilna 
edition  of  the  Talmud,  folio  36a-).  Israel  of  Krems 
merely  says:  The  “U-netanneh  Tokef”  was  written 
by  Amnon  of  Mayence  with  reference  to  his  own 
history.  He  gives  Isaac  of  Vienna’s  work,  “  Or  Za- 
ru‘a,”  as  his  source.  The  story,  as  given  above,  is 
found  in  the  Mahzor  of  the  Roman  rite  for  the  New- 
year’s  day,  published  1541.  From  it  Gedaliah  ibn 
Yahya  took  it ;  and  the  other  historians  followed  him. 
The  Mahzor  editions  reprinted  it ;  and  so  the  story  be¬ 
came  very  popular.  The  Russian  poet  S.  Frug  took 
it  as  the  subject  of  an  epic;  and  Schakscliansky 
wove  it  into  a  drama  in  Judoso-German. 

The  story  is  a  legend  without  any  historical  value, 
based  on  the  reminiscences  of  the  persecutions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crusades,  and  inspired  by  the  veneration  for 
the  “U-netanneh  Tokef,”  which,  in  vivid  colors,  pic¬ 
tures  the  divine  judgment  on  New-year’s  day. 

The  material  of  the  stoiy  is  taken  partly  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Emmeram  of  Regensburg  (see  Amram 
op  Mayence),  who,  having  been  accused  by  Uta, 
daughter  of  Thedo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  being  her  se¬ 
ducer,  was  tied  to  a  ladder,  where  his  limbs  were  cut 
off,  one  by  one.  He  was  then  brought  to  the  castle 
of  Aschheim,  where  he  expired  praying  and  blessing 
his  murderers  (“  Acta  Sanctorum,”  September  series, 
vi.  474). 

Bibliography  :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  Maskillejtan,  p. 
218,  where  older  sources  are  quoted  ;  Heidenheim’s  edition  of 
the  Mahzor ,  introduction,  where  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
liturgical  poets  is  given ;  Landshuth,  1 Arnmudc  ha-lAbodah, 
1857,  i.  45. 

AMOLO,  BISHOP  OF  LYONS.  See  Amtjlo. 
AMON  (according  to  Brugsch,  “the  Hidden 
One”):  An  Egyptian  god,  whose  name  occurs  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  25  (“  Amon  of  No,”  R.  V.)  and  in  Nahum, 
iii.  8  (No-Amon).  He  was  originally  only  the  local 
divinity  of  Thebes;  but  on  the  accession  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Egyptian  pantheon,  and  official  god  of  the  empire. 
In  this  role  the  name  continues  to  appear  even  in  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians  accepted  Amon  as  their  highest  divinity ; 
and  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  Zeus.  When  rep¬ 
resented  in  human  form,  he  was  commonly  given  a 
blue  skin  and  a  head-dress  of  feathers,  similar  to  that 
of  Min  of  Coptos.  Frequently,  however,  he  was  por¬ 
trayed  with  the  head  of  his  sacred  animal,  the  ram. 

The  earliest  vocalization  of  his  name — it  does  not 
admit  of  any  certain  etymology — is  found  in  the  El- 
Amarna  tablets,  viz.,  “  Amanu”  (compare  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  pronunciation,  “  Amen  ”).  Later  the  name  was 
pronounced  “Amon,”  and  still  later  “Amun,”  or, 


without  the  accent  (in  the  status  constructus),  “  Amen.  ” 
The  Greeks,  following  a  popular  pronunciation, 
doubled  the  “  m  ”  =  “  Ammon.  ”  Identified  with  the 


Bas-relief  showing  Amon,  Egyptian  God. 

(From  Steiudorff,  “  BIQtezeit  des  Pharaoneureiohes.”) 

sun  (Re‘),  like  most  Egyptian  gods,  he  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  called  Amen-re‘.  W.  M.  M. 

[Brugsch’s  etymology  of  Amon  (“  iEgyptische 
Religion,”  p.  87)  compares  with  riD^D 
yjV'lD  (“  the  Hidden  Amon  ”)  in  Gen.  R.  i.  and  pseudo- 
J ustin,  “  Cohortatio  ad  Grsecos,  ”  p.  37 : — “  Ammonem 
qui  deum  occultissimum  vocat.”  k.] 

AMON  :  1 .  Governor  of  Samaria  during  the  reign 
of  Aliab  (I  Kings,  xxii.  26 ;  II  Chron.  xviii.  25).  To 
him  Ahab  handed  over  Micaiah,  the  prophet,  on  his 
prophesying  unfavorably  to  the  king.  2.  The 
“  children  of  Amon  ”  are  mentioned  in  the  long  list 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  under  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  59).  G,  B.  L. 

AMON,  KING  OF  JUDAH.— Biblical  Data: 

The  Biblical  accounts  of  Amon  are  found  in  II  Kings, 
xxi.  18-26  and  in  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25 ;  and  he  is 
mentioned  in  I  Chron.  iii.  14  among  the  descendants, 
of  King  David.  Elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  merely 
as  the  father  of  Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Ma- 
nasseh  and  of  Meshullemeth,  daughter  of  Haruz  of 
J otbah,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Manasseh.  His  short  reign  of 
two  years  (about  640-638  b.c.)  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  repetition  of  the  idolatrous 
practises  of  his  father.  In  fact,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Chronicles,  Amon  was  worse  than  his  father ; 
for  Manasseh  repented  of  his  idolatry  (II  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12),  but  Amon  “  humbled  not  himself  before 
the  Lord,  as  Manasseh,  his  father,  had  humbled  him¬ 
self  ”  (II  Chron.  xxxiii.  23),  but  sacrificed  to  all  the 
graven  images  that  his  father  had  made.  He  was 
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assassinated  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  conspira¬ 
tors  composed  of  his  own  servants ;  but  the  people 
avenged  his  death  by  slaying  the  conspirators  and 
putting  the  king’s  son,  Josiah,  on  the  throne.  Amon 
was  buried  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  where  his  father 
had  been  buried  before  him  (II  Kings,  xxi.  18). 

C.  J.  M. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  fact  that  Amon 

was  the  most  sinful  of  all  the  wicked  kings  of  Judah 
(II  Cliron.  xxxiii.  23)  is  brought  out  in  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  1035)  as  follows: 

Ahaz  suspended  the  sacrificial  worship,  Manasseh  tore  down 
the  altar,  Amon  made  it  a  place  of  desolation  [covered  it  with 
cobwebs] ;  Ahaz  sealed  up  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  (Isa.  viii.  16), 
Manasseh  cut  out  the  sacred  name,  Amon  burnt  the  scrolls  alto¬ 
gether  [compare  Seder  Olam,  It.  xxiv.  This  is  derived  from 
the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  II  Kings,  xxii. 
8] ;  Ahab  permitted  incest,  Manasseh  committed  it  himself, 
Amon  acted  as  Nero  was  said  to  have  done  toward  his  mother 
Agrippina.  And  vet,  out  of  respect  for  his  son  Josiah,  Amon’s 
name  was  not  placed  on  the  list  of  the  kings  excluded  from  the 
world  to  come  (Sanh.  104a). 

A  midrashic  fragment  preserved  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  ii.  23,  which  appears  to  follow  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  according  to  a 
lost  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  reads: 

“No  sin  is  more  grievous  than  idolatry,  for  it  is  treason 
against  God.  Yet  even  this  has  been  forgiven  upon  sincere  re¬ 
pentance  ;  but  he  that  sins  from  a  mere  spirit  of  opposition,  to 
see  whether  God  will  punish  the  wicked,  shall  find  no  pardon, 
although  he  say  in  his  heart,  1 1  shall  have  peace  in  the  end  (by 
repenting),  though  I  walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  my  evil 
heart  ’  ”  (Deut.  xxix.  19) .  Such  a  one  was  Amon,  the  son  of  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  for  the  (Apocryphal)  Scripture  says :  “  And  Amon  rea¬ 
soned  an  evil  reasoning  of  transgression  and  said :  1  My  father 
from  his  childhood  was  a  great  transgressor,  and  he  repented 
in  his  old  age.  So  will  I  now  walk  after  the  lust  of  my  soul  and 
afterward  return  to  the  Lord.’  And  he  committed  more  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  than  all  that  were  before  him ;  but  the 
Lord  God  speedily  cut  him  off  from  this  good  land.  And  his 
servants  conspired  against  him  and  slew  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  reigned  two  years  only.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  very  midrashic  frag¬ 
ment  casts  light  upon  the  emphatic  teaching  of  the 
Mishnali  (Yoma,  viii.  9):  “Whosoever  says,  ‘I  will 
sin  and  repent  thereafter,’  will  not  be  granted  the 
time  for  repentance.  ”  K. 

- Critical  View :  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  so 

little  is  known  of  the  reign  of  Amon,  king  of 
Judah;  for  he  lived  evidently  in  a  critical  period. 
The  endeavors  of  the  prophets  to  establish  a  pure 
form  of  YHWH  worship  had  for  a  short  time  been 
triumphant  in  Hezekiah’s  reign;  but  a  reaction 
against  them  set  in  after  the  latter’s  death,  and  both 
Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon  appear  to  have  followed 
the  popular  trend  in  reestablishing  the  old  Canaan- 
itish  form  of  cult,  including  the  Ashera  and  Moloch 
worship.  Whether  Manasseh  “repented, ”  as  the 
chronicle  tells  us,  is  more  than  doubtful.  There  is 
no  record  of  this  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  no  indication  of  such  a  change  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  events.  The  people  clearly  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  higher  religious  ideas;  and 
the  constant  dread  that  Jerusalem  would  encounter 
the  same  fate  as  Samaria — so  boldly  proclaimed  by 
the  prophets — instead  of  leading  the  people  closer 
to  YHWH  made  them  feel  that  the  national  deity 
had  deserted  them.  It  was  in  times  of  popular  un¬ 
rest  that  refuge  was  taken  in  the  old  rites,  which 
appeared  better  able  to  stand  the  test  of  distressful 
events  and  impending  disaster.  In  any  case  it  is 
significant  that  Amon’s  death  was  caused  by  a  palace 
intrigue,  and  that  the  “  people  of  the  land,  ”  as  the 
account  directly  states  (II  Kings,  xxi.  23),  gathered 
to  avenge  his  death.  It  is  but  fair  to  conclude  from 
this  that  the  king  stood  high  in  popular  favor,  and 
that  his  death  was  not  only  regretted  by  his  subjects 
at  large,  but  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  to  lead 
to  a  popular  movement  which  succeeded  in  securing 


the  succession  for  Amon’s  son,  Josiah,  under  whom 
the  party  of  religious  reform,  guided  by  prophetical 
teachings,  was  destined  to  gain  a  permanent  vic¬ 
tory.  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  religious  and 
political  conditions  prevailing  before  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  Amon’s  reign,  see  Manasseh  and  Josiah. 

Bibliography:  Kittel,  Gesch.  cl.  Hebrder,  1888, 1892,  ii.  314-320 ; 
Guthe,  in  Gesch.  d.  Vvlkes  Israel ,  1881-88,  pp.  206-210 ;  Stade, 
Gesch.  d.  V allies  Israel ,  pp.  624-641 ;  C.  F.  Kent,  Hebrew  His - 
tory.  The  Divided  Kingdom ,  pp.  172, 173. 

J.  Jr. 

AMORA  (plural,  Amoraim,  D'KIDN):  A  word 
signifying  “  the  speaker,  ”  or  “  the  interpreter,  ”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  verb  comar  (“  to 
say,”  or  “  to  speak  ”).  It  is  used  in  the  Talmud  in  a 
twofold  sense : 

(1)  In  a  limited  sense,  it  signifies  the  officer  who 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  lecturer  or  presiding  teacher  in 

the  academy  and  in  meetings  for  pub- 
The  Amora  lie  instruction,  and  announced  loudly, 
as  Metur-  and  explained  to  the  large  assembly  in 
geman.  an  oratorical  manner,  what  the  teacher 
had  just  expressed  briefly  and  in  a 
low  voice.  While  the  lecturer  generally  pronounced 
his  sentences  in  the  academic  language,  which  was 
chiefly  Hebrew,  the  Amora  gave  his  explanations  in 
Aramaic,  the  popular  idiom  (see  Kashi  on  Yoma, 
205).  The  original  term  for  such  an  office  was  me¬ 
tur  geman  (“the  translator,”  or  “the  interpreter”), 
which  term,  even  later  on,  was  often  interchanged 
with  that  of  Amora  (M.  K.  21a,  Sanh.  75,  Kid.  315). 
Some  of  these  officers  are  mentioned  by  name,  as 
K.  Huzpit,  the  interpreter  at  the  academy  of  Rabban 
Gamaliel  II.  (Ber.  275);  Abdon,  the  interpreter  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  patriarch  K.  Judah  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7c); 
R.  Pedat,  "the  interpreter  of  R.  Jose;  Bar  Yeshita,  the 
interpreter  of  R.  Abbahu  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75c);  Judah 
bar  Nahmani,  the  interpreter  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish 
(Ket.  85).  On  his  return  from  Palestine  the  cele¬ 
brated  teacher  Rab  (Abba  Areka),  while  still  unknown 
in  Babylonia,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Amora 
acted  on  one  occasion  as  Amora  in  the  academy  of 
R.  Shila  (Yoma,  205).  It  having  been  discovered 
that  younger  incumbents  of  this  responsible  office, 
in  their  endeavors  to  shine  as  orators  (Sotah,  40a), 
often  failed  to  interpret  the  ideas  of  the  presiding 
teacher  correctly,  R.  Abbahu  established  the  rule  that 
no  one  under  the  age  of  fifty  should  be  appointed  to 
the  position  (Hag.  14a). 

(2)  In  a  wider  sense  the  term  Amora  was  applied, 
in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  that  flourished  during  a  period  of 

Amoraim  as  about  three  hundred  years,  from  the 
Expounders  time  of  the  death  of  the  patriarch  R. 
of  the  Judah  I.  (219)  to  the  completion  of  the 
Mishnah.  Babylonian  Talmud  (about  500).  The 
activity  of  the  teachers  during  this 
period  was  devoted  principally  to  expounding  the 
Mishnah — the  compilation  of  the  patriarch  R.  Judah 
— which  became  the  authoritative  code  of  the  oral 
law.  This  activity  was  developed  as  well  in  the 
academies  of  Tiberias,  Sepplioris,  Caesarea,  and 
others  in  Palestine,  as  in  those  of  Nehardea,  Sura, 
and  later  of  Pumbedita,  and  in  some  other  seats  of 
learning  in  Babylonia.  In  these  academies  the  main 
object  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  was  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  often  very  brief  and  concise  expression  of 
the  Mishnah,  to  investigate  its  reasons  and  sources, 
to  reconcile  seeming  contradictions,  to  compare  its 
canons  with  those  of  the  Baraitot,  and  to  apply  its 
decisions  to,  and  establish  principles  for,  new  cases, 
both  real  and  fictitious,  not  already  provided  for  in 
the  Mishnah.  The  teachers  that  were  engaged  in 
this  work— which,  finally  became  embodied  in  the 
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Gemara — were  properly  called  Amoraim;  i.  e .,  inter¬ 
preters  or  expounders  (of  the  Mislmali).  They  were 
not  as  independent  in  their  legal  opinions  and  de¬ 
cisions  as  their  predecessors,  the  Tannaim  and  semi- 
Tannaim,  as  they  had  not  the  authority  to  contradict 
decisions  and  principles  unanimously  accepted  in  the 
Mishnah  itself  or  in  the  Baraitot.  The  Palestinian 
Amoraim.  having  been  ordained,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
the  nasi,  had  the  title  of  “  rabbi  ” ;  while  the  Baby- 
lonian  teachers  of  that  period  had  only  the  title  of 
“  rab  ”  or  of  u  mar.  ” 

The  Palestinian  Amoraim  are  distinguished  by  their 
simple  method  of  teaching  and  expounding  the  Mish¬ 
nah.  The  Babylonians  indulged  more  in  dialectical 
discussions.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Pumbedita,  where  the  dialectical  method 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  hair-splitting 
dialectic  prevailing  in  that  academy  is  satirized  in  the 
proverb :  “  In  Pumbedita  they  know  how  to  pass  an 
elephant  through  a  needle’s  eye  ” ;  that  is,  by  their 
dialectical  argumentation  they  can  prove  even  that 
which  is  absolutely  impossible  (B.  M.  38 b). 

The  period  of  the  Babylonian  Amoraim  is  gener- 
all}T  divided  into  six  minor  periods  or  generations, 
which  are  determined  by  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  activity  of  their  most  prominent  teachers. 
The  period  of  the  Palestinian  Amoraim,  being  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Babylonian,  ends  with  the 
third  generation  of  the  latter.  Frankel,  in  his  “  Mebo 
Yerushalmi,  ”  treating  especially  of  the  Palestinian 
Amoraim,  divides  them  also  into  six  generations. 

The  Chief  Amoraim  :  The  Amoraim  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  number  man}r  hundreds.  The  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  especially 
those  that  presided  over  the  great  academies,  are 
given  here  in  chronological  order. 

I  p.  First  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim  (from 
the  year  219-279): 

Jannai,  the  Elder;  Jonathan,  the  Elder. 
Oshay'a,  the  Elder;  Levi  bar  Sisi. 

Hanina  bar  Hama ;  Hezekiah. 

Johanan  bar  Nap p aha ;  Simon  b.  Lakish. 
Joshua  ben  Levi;  Simlai. 

I  b.  First  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim  (219- 
257)  : 

Shila,  in  Nehardea. 

Rab  (Abba  Areka),  in  Sura. 

Mar  Samuel,  in  Nehardea. 

Mar  ‘Ukba,  chief -justice  in  Kafri. 

II  p.  Second  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim 
(279-320): 

Eleazar  ben  Pedat,  in  Tiberias. 

Ammi  and  Assi,  in  Tiberias. 

Hivya  bar  Abba ;  Simeon  bar  Abba. 

Abbahu,  in  Ctesarea. 

Zera  (or  Zeira). 

II  b.  Second  generation  of  Babjdonian  Amoraim 
(257-320): 

Huna,  in  Sura. 

Judah  ben  Ezekiel,  in  Pumbedita. 

Hisda,  in  Sura. 

Sheshet,  in  Shilhi. 

Nahman  ben  Jacob,  in  Nehardea. 

Other  distinguished  teachers  belonging  to  this 
generation  were  Rabba  bar  Bar-Hana  and  ‘Ulla  ben 
Ishmael. 

III  p.  Third  generation  of  Palestinian  Amoraim 
(320-359): 

Jeremiah,  ) 

Jonah,  V  in  Tiberias. 

J ose  bar  Zabda,  ) 

These  three  Amoraim  were  the  last  authorities  in 
Palestine.  The  compilation  of  the  Palestinian  Tal¬ 
mud  was  probably  accomplished  in  their  time. 


in  Pumbedita. 


III  b.  Third  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(320-375): 

Rabbah  bar  Huna,  in  Sura. 

Rabbali  bar  Nahman, 

Joseph  bar  Hiyya, 

Abaye  (Nahmani), 

Raba,  son  of  J oseph  bar  Hama,  in  Mahuza. 
Nahman  ben  Isaac,  in  Pumbedita. 

Papa  bar  Hanan,  in  Narasli. 

IV  b.  Fourth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(375-427): 

Ashi,  in  Sura,  compiler  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud. 

Amemar,  in  Nehardea. 

Zebid  bar  Osliay‘a, 

Dimi  bar  Hineiia, 

Raf  ram  I. , 

Kaliana  bar  Tahlifa, 

Mar  Zutra, 

Judah  Maui  b.  Shalom. 

Eliezer  b.  Jose. 

Jose  b.  Abin. 

Tanhuma. 

V  b.  Fifth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(427-468): 

Mar  Yemar  (contracted  to  Maremar),  in  Sura. 
Idi  bar  Abin, 

in  Sura. 


in  Pumbedita. 


Mar  bar  Ashi 
Aha  of  Difta, 

Rafram  II.,  in  Pumbedita. 

VI  b.  Sixth  generation  of  Babylonian  Amoraim 
(468-500): 

Rabbina  bar  Huna,  the  last  Amora  of  Sura. 
Jose,  the  last  Amora  of  Pumbedita  and  the 
first  of  the  Saboraim. 

The  Amoraim  were  followed  by  the  Saboraim, 
who  gave  to  the  Talmud  its  finishing  touch. 

For  particulars  of  the  life  and  work  of  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  Amoraim  see  articles  under  their 
respective  names. 
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AMORITES. — Biblical  Data;  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  16,  I  Cliron. 
i.  14).  They  form  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  (Gen.  xv.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8, 17,  xxiii.  23 ;  Joshua, 
iii.  10,  xxiv.  11 ;  I  Kings,  ix.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  45;  also 
Isa.  xvii.  9,  where  we  ought  probably  to  follow 
the  Septuagint  reading,  “  the  forsaken  places  of  the 
Amorites  and  the  Hivites  ”  ).  As  representatives  of 
the  whole  pre-Israelitish  population,  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  xlviii.  22;  Joshua,  v.  1,  xxiv. 
15,  18;  Judges,  x.  11 ;  I  Sam.  vii.  14;  livings,  xxi.  26; 
II  Kings,  xxi.  11;  Amos,  ii.  9,  etc. 

Some  scholars  claim  that  (I  Sam.  vii.  14)  Philistines 
and  Amorites  are  synonymous,  so  that  the  latter 
expression  would  include  all  non-Is- 
Geograph-  raelitisli  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Usu- 
ical  Dis-  ally,  however,  the  passage  in  question 
tribution.  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  isolated  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Amorites,  who  in  pre-Phi¬ 
listine  and  pre-Israelitish  times  had  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  Their  terri¬ 
tory  is  more  exactly  defined  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  south  they  inhabit  the  hill-country  of 
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the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  7,  19)  on  one  side  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (ibid,  verses  27,  44),  north  of  Kadeslibarnea. 
The  Amorites  in  Hazezon-tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  and 
Mamre  (ver.  13)  belong  to  the  same  region. 

(b)  More  to  the  north  Joshua,  x.  5,  mentions  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites;  namely,  in  Jerusalem,  He¬ 
bron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  as  “  all  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  hill-country  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  ver.  12.  According  to  II  Sam.  xxi.  2,  Gibeon  also 
was  Amoritish  (Joshua,  xi.  19:  Hivitish),  although 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Amorite  has  there 
the  vague  meaning  discussed  above,  without  precise 
ethnological  signification.  We  find  the  “Amorites 
which  were  beyond  Jordan,  westward  ”  (Joshua,  v.  1, 
xxiv.  8) ,  distinguished  from  the  “  Canaanites  which 
were  by  the  sea”  (ibid.  v.  1);  Joshua,  xi.  3,  appor¬ 
tions  the  hill-country  to  the  Amorites,  together  with 
three  other  nations,  distinguishing  them  from  “  the 
Canaanites  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  ”  According 


“  from  the  river  of  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon.  ”  So 
the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Gilead  (Judges, 

x.  8),  seems  to  have  embraced  all  the  territory  after¬ 
ward  owned  by  Israel,  east  of  the  Jordan.  Deut. 
iii.  9  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Mount  Hermon  in 
the  language  of  the  Amorites  was  Shenir. 

W.  M.  M. 

- In  Rabbinical  and  Apocryphal  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  In  Tosef.,  Sliab.  (vii.  [viii.]  23),  and  generally 
in  post-Biblical  literature,  the  Canaanites  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Amorites  (compare  Assumptio  Mosis, 

xi.  16 ;  B.  M.  25b) ;  and  they  were  characterized  by  R. 
Jose,  the  chronicler,  as  the  most  intractable  of  all 
nations.  To  the  apocryphal  writers  of  the  first  and 
second  pre-Christian  century  they  are  the  main  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  heathen  superstition,  loathed  as  idola¬ 
ters,  in  whose  ordinances  Israelites  may  not  walk 
(Lev.  xviii.  3).  A  special  section  of  the  Talmud 
(Tosef.,  Shab.  vi.-vii.  [vii.-viii.] ;  Bab.  Shab.  67$  et 


Amorites. 

(F roin  the  pylon  of  the  Ramesseum.) 


to  Judges,  i.  34  [A.  Y.  35],  however,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  the  Amorites  dwelling  “  in  Mount  Heres, 
in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim,”  Tvhose  border  began 
“from  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,”  did  not  allow  the 
Danites  “  to  come  down  to  the  valley  ”  and  “  forced 
them  into  the  hill-country,  ”  although  the  Amorites 
afterward  became  subject  to  Israel.  It  is  question¬ 
able  if  a  remnant  of  the  Amoritish  territory  prop¬ 
erly  speaking  is  meant;  more  probably  the  name 
Amorite  has  again  the  general  meaning.  One  is  even 
tempted  to  understand  it  as  used  of  the  Philistines 
(as  I  Sam.  vii.  14;  see  above). 

(c)  Amorites  dwell  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxi. 
13)  :  the  Arnon  is  the  frontier  between  Moab  and 
the  Amorites.  This  land  of  the  Amorites  reaching 
“from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  ”  (ibid.  24),  had  been  taken  away  from  Moab 
by  Sihon  (ibid.  24,  26,  29),  who  built  Heshbon  to  be 
his  residence  (ibid.  26,  27)  directly  before  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Israel.  Amorites  dwelling  in  Jazer  are 
specially  mentioned  (ibid.  32).  These  Amorites 
“which  dwelt  beyond  Jordan”  are  also  referred  to 
(Deut.  i.  1,  4,  iii.  2;  I  Kings,  iv.  19;  Ps.  cxxxv.  11, 
cxxxvi.  19:  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10).  Og,  king  of  Baslian 
in  Ashtaroth,  is  also  called  an  Amorite  in  Deut.  iii. 
8,  iv.  47,  where  we  learn  that  Og’s  territory  extended 
I.— 34 


seq.)  is  devoted  to  the  various  superstitions  called 
“  The  W ays  of  the  Amorites.  ”  According  to  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  (xxix.[9]  11),  “the  former  terrible  giants, 
the  Rephaim,  gave  way  to  the  Amorites,  an  evil  and 
sinful  people  whose  wickedness  surpasses  that  of  any 
other,  and  whose  life  will  be  cut  short  on  earth.” 
In  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (lx.)  they  are 
symbolized  by  “  black  water  ”  on  account  of  “  their 
black  art,  their  witchcraft  and  impure 
Masters  of  mysteries,  by  which  they  contaminated 
Witchcraft.  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  J udges.  ”  This 
refers  to  the  strange  story  of  Kenaz, 
preserved  in  the  “  Chronicle  of  Jerahmeel  ”  (Cohn  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  pp.  294:  et  seq.,  and  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gaster,  p.  166),  which  relates  how  the  tribes 
of  Israel  learned  all  their  wickedness  from  the  Amor¬ 
ites,  the  masters  of  witchcraft,  whose  books  they 
kept  hidden  under  Mount  Abarim,  and  whose  wonder¬ 
working  idols— seven  holy  nymphs — they  had  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  Mount  Shechem.  Each  of  these  idols 
was  adorned  with  precious  stones,  which  shone  at 
night  like  the  light  of  day,  and  by  their  power  sight 
was  restored  to  the  blind.  Kenaz,  the  son  of  Caleb 
and  father  of  Othniel,  when  hearing  of  this,  forth¬ 
with  destroyed  the  idolatrous  Israelites  by  fire,  but 
tried  in  vain  to  destroy  either  the  magic-books  or  the 
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stones.  So  lie  buried  the  books,  but  in  the  morning 
found  them  transformed  into  twelve  precious  stones, 
with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  en¬ 
graved  thereon,  and  later  they  were  used  in  Solomon's 
Temple.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
he  smote  the  Amorites  with  blindness  and  destroyed 
them  with  his  sword. 

These  legends  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  the 
prevalent  belief  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Amorite 
witchcraft.  But  the  ancient  midrasliic  and  apocry¬ 
phal  narratives  of  battles  fought  by  the  sons  of  Ja¬ 
cob  with  the  Amorites  seem  likewise  to  rest  upon  the 
actual  warfare  which  took  place  between  the  Jews 
and  the  surrounding  nations  during  the  second  Tem¬ 
ple.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  §  xxxiv. ; 
Testament  of  Patriarch  Judah,  3-7;  Midrash  Way- 
is‘u,  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iii.  1-5;  “Cliron.  of  Jerah- 
meel,”  ed.  Gaster,  §§  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  and  Sefer  ha- 
Yasliar,  xxxvii.-xl.,  the  sons  of  Jacob  fought  with 
the  sons  of  Esau,  while  the  Amorites  sided  with  the 
latter  and  were  defeated.  The  battlefield  described  in 
the  various  sources  being  almost  identical  with  the 
battle-place  of  the  Maccabean  heroes,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  story  originated  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  when  war  was  successfully  waged 
against  "the  Idumeans  and  other  nations,  than  that  it 
arose  in  the  time  of  King  Herod,  as  Gaster  thinks 
(“Chronicle  of  Jeralimeel, ”  preface  and  lxxxii. ; 
compare  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Edom).  K. 

- Critical  View :  The  monumental  evidence  is 

as  follows:  Egyptian  inscriptions  (see  W.  M.  Mul¬ 
ler,  “  Asien  und  Europa,  ”  p.  218)  call  the  land  east 
of  Phenicia  and  north  of  Palestine  “  the  land  of  the 
A-ma-ra.  ”  The  Amar,  or  Amor,  of  the  texts  is  chiefly 
the  valley  between  the  Lebanon  and 
In  Monu-  Antilebanon  mountains,  the  modern 
mental  In-  Beka‘a.  In  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
scription.  (Winckler,  Nos.  42,  44,  50),  Aziru,  the 
prince  of  the  same  region,  is  called 
“  Prince  of  Amurru.  ”  The  latter  name  does  not  seem 

tobemueh  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  texts,  and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Palestine. 
Only  in  the  later  cuneiform  texts  the  old  expression 
Amurru  (not  to  be  read  “  Aharru  ”)  is  used  so  vaguely 
that  Phenicia  and  even  neighboring  countries  are 
included  (Delitzsch,  “  Paradies,  ”  p.  271).  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  letter-group  Im-martu,  orMar-tu  for  “  West,” 
hardly  belongs  here,  but  because  of  the  similar  sound 
in  its  earlier  form  it  was  written  for  Amurru  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  and  still  more  frequently  afterward 
in  the  extended  signification  of  Amurru.  At  present 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  monumental  Amorites  and  the  Palestinian  Amor¬ 
ites  of  the  Bible.  Winckler  (“Gesch.  Israels,”  i.  52) 
assumes  that  the  Amorites,  somewhere  about  the 
time  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (after  1400  b.c.),  de¬ 
scended  into  Palestine  from  their  original  northern 
habitations.  He  supports  this  by  the  fact  that  only 
those  of  the  earlier  Biblical  traditions,  which  belong 
to  the  northern  kingdom,  contain  the  name  Amorites ; 
namely,  the  prophet  Amos  and  those  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  the  critics  assign  to  E. ,  the  Elohis- 
tic  or  Ephraimitic  writer  (followed  by  Deuteron¬ 
omy).  For  this  critical  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
name  see  E.  Meyer,  in  Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  i.  122. 
Budde,  in  “Richter  and  Samuel,”  xvii.  ascribes 
Judges,  i.  34,  to  the  Judaic  or  Yahwistic  writer,  but 
see  above  on  the  probably  indistinct  and  not  very  ar¬ 
chaic  use  of  the  name  in  that  passage.  Wellliausen 
(“  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,”  ii.  341)  assumes 
that  Amorites  and  Canaanites  are  synonymous  ex¬ 
pressions,  only  that  the  former  is  used  of  the  Canaan¬ 
ites  exterminated  by  Israel,  the  latter  to  distinguish 


them  from  those  living  among  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  kings.  These  conclusions  are  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  territory  of  the  Amorites 
as  described  above  leaves  very  little  room  for  the  Ca_- 
naanites  in  the  territory  occupied  by  Israel,  and  that 
both  terms  sometimes  seem  to  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  (compare  Gen.  xiv.  13  with  Judges,  i.  10  ;  Num. 
xiv.  45  with  Deut.  i.  44  et  seq.). 

Thus  Amorite  would  be  the  more  ancient  name, 
obscure  even  to  the  earliest  writers.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  writers  were  influenced  by  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word.  If  Amorites  were  equivalent  to 
“highlanders,”  we  should  have  to  compare  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  name  to  the  highland  of  Judah  (Num. 
xiii.  29 ;  Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20;  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi. ,  32)  as 
a  secondary  use  or  as  a  mere  inference  from  the  ety¬ 
mology.  At  present,  however,  that  etymology  has 
been  discarded,  as  amir  means  “  summit,  ”  not  “  moun¬ 
tains  ”  or 44  highland.  ”  The  Egyptian  inscriptions,  in¬ 
deed,  seem  to  treat  the  name  of  the  original  country 
Amor  as  a  geographical  term,  always  connecting  it 
with  the  article,  while  Amorite  is  in  the  Bible  an  ethnic 
name.  How  the  Amorites,  or  at  least  their  name, 
came  to  Palestine,  still  awaits  plausible  explanation. 

Gen.  x.  16  calls  the  Amorites  a  branch  of  the 
Canaanites.  Amoritisli  names  like  Adoni-zedek 
(Josh.  x.  3;  compare  verse  5)  seem, 
Race  and  indeed,  to  point  to  full  identity  in  lan- 
Language.  guage  with  those  tribes.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  why  the  Amorites,  with  the  rest 
of  the  pre-Israelitic  population  of  Palestine,  are 
(Gen.  x.)  classed  among  the  Hamites,  can  not  be 
discussed  here.  Sayce  (“Races  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  pp.  100  et  seq.)  has  tried  to  explain  this  by 
assuming  a  connection  between  the  Amorites  (and 
the  Canaanites  in  general !)  with  the  ancient  Libyans, 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  similarity  of  the 
facial  type  in  one  Egyptian  sculpture  of  Rameses 
III.  The  numerous  other  Egyptian  pictures  of  these 
nations,  however,  do  not  confirm  this,  and  a  linguis¬ 
tic  comparison  of  Canaanitish  (see  above  on  its  iden¬ 
tity  with.  Amoritisli)  and  Libyan  is  impossible.  The 
remote  relationship  between  all  Hamites  and.  the 

Proto-Semites  in  race  and  language  does  not  belong 
here. 

Bibliography  :  Sayce,  Races  of  the  Old  Testaments  1801,  pp. 


AMOS. — Biblical  Data:  Jewish  prophet  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c.  ;  date  of  birth  and  death  un¬ 
known.  Among  the  minor  prophets  there  is  none 
whose  personality  is  so  familiar  as  that  of  Amos. 
His  name  occurs  not  only  in  the  superscription  of 
the  hook,  hut  several  times  (vii.  8,  10  et  seq.,  14; 
viii.  2)  in  the  body  of  it.  His  home  was  in  Tekoa 
in  Judah,  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem. 
The  original  title  of  his  hook  was  merely  “  The  Words 
of  Amos  of  Tekoa  ” ;  the  rest,  “  who  was  among  the 
herdsmen,”  is  a  later  addition  emphasizing  the  fact 
gleaned  from  vii.  14,  that  Amos  had  been  a  herdsman 
before  he  became  a  prophet.  From  the  margin  this 
notice  appears  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the  text. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  a  northern 
Tekoa  for  his  home,  hut  there  is  no  need  for  that. 
That  Amos  was  from  Judah  is  the  simplest  interpre¬ 
tation  of  vii.  13.  Amos  himself  tells 
Home  and.  us  wliat  his  profession  was :  he  was  a 
Occupation,  herdsman  and  one  who  tended  syca¬ 
more-figs  (vii.  14).  At  Tekoa  sycamores 
are  not  grown,  but  Amos  could  very  well  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  a  sycamore-grove  at  some  distance 
from  Tekoa,  in  the  Shefelali,  the  hill  country  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  Philistia,  where  there  were  sycamore- 
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trees  in  u abundance”  (I  Kings,  x.  27).  He  makes  this 
statement  of  his  occupation  to .  Amaziah,  the  chief 
priest  of  Bethel,  who,  startled  by  the  ominous  utter¬ 
ances  of  Amos,  advises  him  to  make  his  escape  to 
Judah  and  there  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  prophet.  Amos  denies  both  premises  in¬ 
volved  in  this  rebuke.  He  does  not  need  to  take 
fees  for  his  prophecies,  because  he  is  well-to-do,  and 
he  is  no  prophet  either  by  profession  or  extraction, 
but  was  called  by  God  from  behind  his  flock  by  spe¬ 
cial  summons.  Amos’  attitude  marks  a  turning-point 
in  the  development  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  It 
is  not  mere  chance  that  Hosea,  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.),  Jere¬ 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  almost  all  of  the  prophets  who 
are  more  than  unknown  personages  to  whom  a  few 
prophetical  speeches  are  ascribed,  give  first  of  all  the 
story  of  their  special  calling.  All  of  them  thereby 
seek  to  protest  against  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
professional  prophets,  because  the  lat- 
First  to  ter  discredited  themselves  by  flatter- 
Write  down  ing  national  vanities  and  ignoring  the 
Prophecy,  misdeeds  of  prominent  men.  But  Amos 
marks  an  epoch  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  also  in  another  respect.  He  is  the  first 
of  the  prophets  to  write  down  the  messages  he  has 
received.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  for 
this  innovation.  He  feels  himself  called  to  preach 
in  Beth-el,  where  there  was  a  royal  sanctuary  (vii.  18), 
and  there  to  announce  the  fall  of  the  reigning  dy¬ 
nasty  and  of  the  northern  kingdom.  But  he  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  head  priest  Amaziah  to  King  Jero¬ 
boam  II.  (vii.  10  et  seq.),  and  is  advised  to  leave  the 
kingdom  (verses  12  et  seq.).  Though  nothing  more 
is  learned  than  the  answer  he  gave  Amaziah  (verses 
14  et  seq.),  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
actually  forced  to  leave  the  northern  kingdom  and 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  Being  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  bringing  his  message  to  an  end,  and 
from  reaching  the  ear  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
he  had  recourse  to  writing.  If  they  could  not  hear 
his  messages,  they  could  read  them,  and  if  his  con¬ 
temporaries  refused  to  do  so,  following  generations 

mig-lxt  still  profit  bv  them.  USTo  earlier  instance  of  a. 

literary  prophet  is  known,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there 
was  any ;  but  the  example  he  gave  was  followed  by 
others  in  an  almost  unbroken  succession.  It  is  true, 
it  can  not  be  proved  that  Hosea  knew  the  book  of 
Amos,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  latter’s  work  and  experiences. 
It  is  quite  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Isaiah 
knew  his  book,  for  he  follows  and  even  imitates  him 
in  his  early  speeches  (compare  Amos,  v.  21-24,  iv.  6 
et  seq.,  v.  18  with  Isa.  i.  11-15  ;  Amos,  iv.  7  et  seq, 
with  Isa. ,  etc. ,  ix.  7  et  seq. ,  ii.  12).  Clieyne  concludes 
with  great  probability  that  Amos  wrote  the  record 
of  his  prophetical  work  at  Jerusalem,  after  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  northern  kingdom,  and  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  a  circle  of  faithful  followers  of  YHWH 
residing  there. 

Amos  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  personal¬ 
ities  among  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  indeed,  the 
most  imposing  of  all,  if  the  fact  be  con- 
Personality  sidered  that  he  is  the  first  of  the  wri- 
of  Amos,  ting-prophets.  His  lofty  conception 
of  Deity,  his  uncompromisingly  moral 
conception  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  his 
superiority  to  all  religious  narrowness,  are  admirable 
indeed.  Leaving  the  above-mentioned  “  doxologies  ” 
aside,  YHWH  is  in  vii.  4,  ix.  2  the  Ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  in  i. ,  ii. ,  and  ix.  7  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  other 
nations  as  well  as  of  Israel.  The  standard  by  which 
He  measures  peoples  is  morality,  and  morality  only. 
It  is  by  His  inscrutable  will  that  Israel  was  chosen 
among  the  peoples,  but  as  a  result  it  follows  that  God 


is  doubly  strict  in  His  demands  upon  this  nation,  and 
doubly  severe  in  His  punishment  of  its  transgressions 
(iii.  2).  Ritualistic  zeal  and  the  richest  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  avail  nothing  in  extenuation;  such  acts  are 
contemptuous  in  the  sight  of  YHWH,  who  may 
be  served  without  any  religious  ceremonies,  but  not 
without  morality  (iii.  21-25,  iv.  4,  5,  13).  Therefore 
let  the  nation  not  comfort  itself  with  the  hope  of  the 
“Day  of  YHWH,”  which  will  be  a  day  of  terror  for 
Israel,  and  not  of  salvation  (v.  18-20).  It  is  all  over 
with  Israel ;  the  complete  destruction  is  at  hand  (see 
especially  ii.  5,  v.  1  et  seq.,  ix.  1-4).  Distinct  as  are 
these  fundamental  principles  of  his  discourses,  Amos 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  an  uncompromi¬ 
sing  prophet  of  evil;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Israel’s  destruction  is  brought  about  by  its  sinfulness, 
and  it  is  only  because  experience  appears  to  show  an 
unwillingness  to  repent,  that  the  hope 
Repent-  of  forgiveness  is  cut  off.  Should  this 
ance  and  experience  prove  false  and  Israel  actu- 
Forgive-  ally  repent,  forgiveness  and  national 
ness.  life  would  be  by  no  means  hopeless; 

and  therefore  utterances  like  v.  4  and 
14,  however  inconspicuous  they  may  be  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  denunciatory  passages,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked,  and  certainly  not  to  be  held  as 
spurious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Amos  did  not 
shrink  from  facing  the  possibility  of  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  Israel. 

Amos  has  always  been  admired  for  the  purity  of  his 
language,  his  beauty  of  diction,  and  his  poetic  art. 
In  all  these  respects  he  is  Isaiah’s  spiritual  progenitor. 
There  is  no  need  for  astonishment  that  a  rustic  should 
have  been  capable  of  such  diction. 

The  period  of  the  prophet’s  activity  is  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  whose  dynasty  he 
mentions  in  one  of  his  prophecies  (vii.  9),  while  the 
narrator  of  vii.  10,  etc.  (probably  not  identical  with 
Amos),  clearly  states  that  Jeroboam  was  reigning  at 
the  time  when  Amos  preached  at  Beth-el.  The  super¬ 
scription  of  the  book  (i.  1)  mentions  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  before  Jeroboam,  which  is  doubtless  correct, 

inasmuch  as  XJzziah  was  a  contemporary  of  Jero- 

boam ;  but  the  statement  is  at  the  same  time  puzzling, 
since  it  is  not  known  that  Amos  was  ever  active  in 
Judah. 

The  superscription  adds  that  he  “saw  ”  his  words 
two  years  before  the  earthquake.  Now  Amos  doubt¬ 
less  experienced  an  earthquake  (iv.  11), 
Supers  crip-  and  an  earthquake  under  King  Uzziah 
tion  of  is  testified  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  5 ;  but  un- 
the  Book,  fortunately  this  passage  does  not  help 
us  much,  seeing  that  it  is  of  late  origin, 
and  may  itself  be  taken  from  Amos,  iv.  11,  or  even 
from  the  heading  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superscription  may  be  based  on  the  hints  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  itself,  and  indeed  G.  Hoffmann  in 
Stade’s  “  Zeitschrif t,  ”  iii.  123,  has  tried  to  offer  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  phrase  “two  years  before  the  earth¬ 
quake  ”  which  would  deprive  the  words  of  every  real 
significance.  His  explanation  seems  to  be  somewhat 
artificial,  but  has  been  accepted  by  such  scholars  as 
Clieyne  and  Marti.  Still,  since  the  heading  undoubt¬ 
edly  contains  reliable  and  authentic  statements,  the 
possibility  that  the  reference  to  the  earthquake  is 
also  authentic  must  be  admitted.  The  question, 
however,  remains  whether  all  the  prophecies  united 
in  the  Book  of  Amos  are  to  be  understood  as  uttered 
in  this  same  year.  Their  extent  would  not  make 
this  impossible,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Amos,  rebuking 
the  sins  of  Ephraim  so  openly,  would  have  been  tol¬ 
erated  many  years  before  being  denounced  and  ex¬ 
pelled,  as  we  read  in  vii.  10.  In  this  case  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  iv.  11  must  be  another  than  that  mentioned 
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in  i.  1,  because  it  could  not  be  referred  to  two  years 
before  it  actually  happened.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Amos  should  not  have  added  new  prophecies  to 
those  spoken  during  his  stay  in  the  northern  king¬ 
dom,  when  he  once  proceeded  to  .write  down  his  ut¬ 
terances  (compare  Jer.  xxx vi.  32).  If  i.  1  be  admitted 
as  authentic,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that 
“two  years  before  the  earthquake”  was  originally 
the  date  for  only  a  part  of  the  book,  perhaps  for  only 
the  introductory  speech  in  i.  2. 

The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  lasted  forty-one  years, 
according  to  II  Kings,  xiv.  23.  Though  it  can  not 
be  fixed  with  certainty,  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
its  termination  must  be  placed  between  750  and  740 
B. c.  Marti  (“Ency.  Bibl.”  article  “Chronology,”  p. 
797)  fixes  his  reign  between  782  and  743  b.c.  The 
activity  of  Amos  could  hardly  have  coincided  with 
the  close  of  his  reign.  The  fact  alone  that  Isaiah’s 
call  can  not  have  happened  later  than  740,  while  he 
so  evidently  draws  on  Amos5  prophecies,  is  sufficient 
ground  for  placing  Amos  not  later  than  750. 

The  first  indication  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and  the  book  that 
bears  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
The  Pres-  narrative,  vii.  10-17.  This  is  inserted 
ent  Form  of  after  the  third  of  five  visions  which 
the  Book,  form  a  connected  series.  The  insertion 
in  question  is  simply  a  comment  on  vii. 
9,  and  contains  the  threat  of  the  overthrow  of  Jero¬ 
boam  and  his  house.  It  is  mentioned  in  vii.  10  that 
Amos’  boldness  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  is  not  likely  that  Amos  him¬ 
self  would  have  interrupted  his  series  of  addresses  in 
tills  way.  Moreover,  he  is  not  the  narrator ;  another 
writer  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  his  book  lias  not  come  to  us  exactly 
as  he  wrote  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  vii.  10  et  seq. 
must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  event  by  a 
writer  who  had  thoroughly  trustworthy  accounts  of 
Amos.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  in  its  general  features. 
There  is  in  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  a  coherent  series  of 
judgments  on  sinful  and  unrepentant  peoples,  aimed 
particularly  at  Israel.  In  chaps,  vii.  -ix.  are  the  above- 
mentioned  five  visions;  in  chaps,  iii.-vi.  a  series  of 
discourses,  loosely  connected,  whose  beginning  and 
end  can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty.  The  same  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented  in  other  prophetical  books;  the 
prophet  himself  would  scarcely  lay  great  stress  on  the 
separation  of  the  single  discourses  when  he  wrote  or 
dictated  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  goes  back  to  the  first  editors,  working 
soon  after  the  prophet’s  death  or  even  delegated  by 
him  for  this  task.  This  does  not  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  later  changes  and  additions.  Since  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Stade  and  Wellhausen,  such  changes 
have  been  assumed  in  increasing  pro- 
Editorial  portions.  The  most  complete  and  dis¬ 
and  Later  criminating  survey  of  those  passages 
Additions,  whose  originality  hitherto  lias  been 
doubted  is  given  by  Cheyne  (“Ency. 
Bibl.”  article  “  Amos ” ).  They  can  be  grouped  un¬ 
der  the  following  titles:  (1)  Passages  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  book,  so  as  to  include  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Judah.  (2)  Additional  predictions  affirm¬ 
ing  a  better  future  than  the  gloomy  auguries  of  the 
old  prophet.  (3)  Additions  giving  expression  to  the 
loftier  and  more  spiritual  theology  of  a  later  time. 
(4)  Glosses  and  explanations  based  on  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  texts. 

(1)  The  chief  passage  of  the  first  group  is  ii.  4,  etc., 
the  denunciation  of  Judah  in  the  series  of  judgments 
against  the  nations.  The  same  judgment  against 
Edom  in  i.  11  and  12  is  perhaps  also  an  addition,  and 


the  same  has  been  surmised  of  the  passage  about  Tyre 
in  i.  9.  The  isolated  verse  i.  2,  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  the  fixed  seat  of  YHWII,  is  also  doubtful,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  address  to  Zion  in  vi.  1,  and 
the  expression  “  like  David  ”  in  vi.  5. 

(2)  The  second  group  is  represented,  by  ix.  8-15, 
canceled  by  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Nowack, 
Cheyne,  and  many  others,  as  spurious.  These  verses 
do  not  form  a  single  whole,  but  are  composed  of 
different  passages.  Yerses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
seem  to  be  mere  fragments  or  insertions  in  the  con¬ 
text.  The  last  verse,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  inimi¬ 
table  originality,  is  unanimously  ascribed  to  Amos, 
can  not  have  formed  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
book,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
new  address.  If  the  verses  8-15  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  entirety  as  a  later  addition,  the  original  con¬ 
tinuation  must  either  have  been  lost  through  the 
mutilation  of  the  manuscript,  or  have  intentionally 
been  stricken  out  on  account  of  the  too  mournful 
survey  of  the  future.  The  latter  suggestion  is  im¬ 
probable,  because  verse  7  would  have  been  rejected 
for  the  same  reason,  and  because  in  other  passages 
(see  verses  1-4)  the  most  terrible  predictions  have 
been  retained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  mutilation  and 
then  supplied  at  hazard,  a  more  uniform  continua¬ 
tion  would  have  been  expected  in  place  of  such  a  rug¬ 
ged  one,  with  its  disjointed  and  disconnected  sen¬ 
tences.  The  possibility  remains  that  verses  8-15  are 
a  repeated  elaboration  of  the  original  conclusion.  It 
is  erroneous  to  consider  verse  11,  concerning  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David,  as  a  spe¬ 
cifically  Judaic  prediction;  it  can  only  assume  this 
character  through  the  addition  of  verse  12,  which 
regards  the  subjection  of  the  vassals  of  Judah  as  an 
essential  feature  of  such  reestablishment.  The  verse 
refers  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Israel,  founded  by  David  and  sundered  after  the 
death  of  Solomon.  Verses  8,  9,  11,  14,  and  15  may 
possibly  contain  an  original  prediction  directed,,  like 
vii.  9,  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  and  promising 
for  the  future  the  restoration  of  a  united  Israel,  as 
pleasing  to  Jehovah.  Of  course,  conclusive  proof  of 
this  theory  can  no  longer  be  secured,  nor  can  the 
original  text  of  such  prediction  be  restored  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

(3)  The  third  group  of  additions  are  the  doxologies 

iv.  13,  v.  8,  ix.  56,  which  invoke  YHWH  as  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  While  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  have  been  written  by  Amos, 
the  style  of  these  additions  indicates  a  much  later 
period,  possibly  later  than  Deutero-Isaiali.  Since  all 
three  passages  interrupt  the  context,  and  iv.  12  and 

v.  7  have  inherent  difficulties  of  their  own,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  interpolator  designed  these  dox¬ 
ologies  to  fill  up  gaps  or  illegible  sentences  in  the 
manuscripts. 

(4)  To  the  fourth  group,  iii.  14  and  viii.  11,  and  12 
may  be  assigned.  Other  passages  are  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion,  particularly  the  enigmatical  verse  v.  26 
(Wellhausen,  Nowack,  Cheyne),  the  difficulty  of 
which  is  hardly  solved  by  the  suggestion  of  its  being 
simply  a  marginal  gloss.  Finally,  there  are  many  in¬ 
dividual  words  of  the  text  of  this  book  which  pre¬ 
sent  numerous  difficulties. 

Concerning  the  problem  which  the  severe  logical 
attitude  of  Amos  presents  in  the  history  of  religion, 
compare  especially  F.  Giesebrecht,  “Die  Geschicht- 
lichkeit  des  Sinaibundes,  ”  p.  14;  also  Iv.  Budde, 
“  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  ” 
vol.  iv.  lecture  iv.  To  ascribe  the  whole  book  to 
another  age,  the  pre-Deuteronomic  period  of  Josiali 
(638-621),  on  account  of  this  and  similar  difficulties. 
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as  H.  J.  Elliorst,  “  De  Profetie  van  Amos  ”  (Leyden, 
1900),  proposes,  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  impos¬ 
sible.  See  the  criticism  of  P.  Volz  in  Schurer’s 
“Tkeol.  Literatur-zeitung,  ”  May  12,  1900. 

Bibliography:  See,  besides  the  monographs  and  articles 
already  referred  to,  the  commentaries  of  Orelli,  Hitzig,  Stei¬ 
ner,  Keil,  Reuss.  Nowack,  Handcommentar  zum  A.  T.,  1892, 
ct  seq.;  Wellhausen,  Die  Kleinen  Propheten ,  1892 ;  J.  J.  P. 
Yaleton,  Amos  en  Hosea ,  1894;  Smith,  The  Booh  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  1896;  idem.  The  Expositor's  Bible;  Driver, 
Joel  and  Amos ,  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges ,  1897 ;  Heilprin,  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  He¬ 
brews,  1882,  ii. 

K.  B. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to 

the  rabbis  (Lev.  R.  x.,  Eccl.  R.  i.  1)  Amos  was  nick¬ 
named  “the  stutterer”  by  a  popular  etymology. 
The  people,  on  hearing  his  bitter  rebukes,  retorted : 
“  Has  the  Lord  cast  aside  all  His  creatures  to  let  His 
spirit  dwell  only  on  this  stutterer?  ” 

Regarding  the  teachings  of  Amos,  the  following 
utterance  of  Simlai,  an  amora  of  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  is  noteworthy : 

Six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  were 
given  to  Moses ;  King  David  reduced  them  to  eleven 
(Ps.  xv.);  Isaiah  to  six  (Isa.xxxiii.  15);  Micali  to  three 
(Micah  vi.  8) ;  Isaiah,  a  second  time,  to  two  (Isa.  lvi. 
1) ;  but  Amos  to  one ;  “  Seek  Me  and  Live !  ”  (Mak.  24«). 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Suk.  525,  Pirke  R. 
lia-Kadosli,  viii.,  based  on  Micah  v.  5  [4]),  Amos  is 
one  of  the  “  eight  princes  among  men  ”  alluded  to  in 
Micah,  v.  5.  K. 

According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  Amos  was  killed 
by  King  Lzziah,  who  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with 
a  glowing  iron  (Gedaliali  ibn  Yahyah  in  his  “  Slial- 
shelet  lia-Kabbalali,”  quoted  by  Heilprin  in  “Seder 
lia-Dorot,”  i.  3110,  Venetian  ed.  of  1587,  does  not 
mention  anything  of  this). 

The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Amos,  found  in 
the  pseudo-Epiphanean  writings  (“Vita  Proplieta- 
rum  ”),  is  somewhat  different ;  according  to  this  ver¬ 
sion,  Amos  was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple  struck 
by  Amaziali,  priest  of  Betli-el.  L.  G. 

AMOS,  BOOK  OF  :  This  Biblical  book,  one  of 
the  twelve  so-calleci  “Minor  Prophets,”  opens  with 
the  announcement  of  God’s  intention  to  punish  evil¬ 
doers  (i.  2).  Damascus  (i.  3-5),  Gaza  (i.  6-9),  Tyre  (i. 
9,  10),  Edom  (i.  11,  12),  Ammon  (i.  13-15),  Moab  (ii. 
1-3),  and  Judah  are  taken  up  in  turn  until  Israel 
(ii.  6)  is  reached.  The  prophet  is  vehement  because 
the  crimes  of  the  people  have  been  committed  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  God  redeemed  His  people  from 
Egypt  (ii.  10),  destroyed  the  Amorites  (ii.  9),  and  sent 
prophets  (ii.  11)  whom,  however,  Israel  would  not 
allow  to  prophesy  (ii.  12).  In  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  the  prophet  addresses  himself  directly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  nations  are  summoned  to  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  to  witness  the  wrongs  there 
practised  (iii.  9).  The  punishment  that  is  impending 
will  be  so  severe  that  only  few  will  escape  (iii.  12). 
Because  of  the  women  of  Samaria,  who  were  cruel  to 
the  poor  and  the  needy  (iv.  1),  prosperity  will  cease 
(iv.  2),  and  not  even  sacrifice  will  avail  (iv.  4,  5).  God 
had  tried  to  teach  Israel  by  affliction ;  but  neither 
famine,  drought,  blasting  of  the  crops,  attacks  of  in¬ 
sects,  pestilence,  defeat  ^in  war  (iv.  6-10),  nor  even 
treatment  like  that  of  Sodom  could  induce  Israel  to 
repent.  Complete  destruction,  therefore,  is  foretold 
(v.  1-3). 

In  vain  does  the  prophet  admonish  Israel  to  seek  the 
Lord,  not  Betli-el  (v.  4-6).  Samaria  persists  in  being 
wicked  and  unjust  (v.  7,  8).  Once  more  the  prophet 
calls  upon  Israel  to  repent  (v.  14) ;  and,  as  before, 
Israel  fails  to  do  so.  Besides  injustice  and  irrelig- 
ion,  Israel  indulges  in  luxurious  and  riotous  living 


(vi.  1-6).  This,  too,  is  a  factor  which  inevitably  leads 
to  captivity  (vi.  7). 

With  chap.  vii.  begins  a  series  of  visions,  which 
continues  to  chap.  ix.  6.  A  plague  of  grasshoppers 
(vii.  1-3)  and  a  fire  (vii.  4-6)  are  followed  by  a  third 
plague ;  and  the  plumb-line  is  set  up  against  the  city 
and  against  the  family  of  Jeroboam  (vii.  7-9).  The 
prophet’s  audacity  brings  upon  him  the  hostility  of 
the  reigning  house ;  and  he  is  ordered  to  confine  his 
prophetical  activity  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  Ju¬ 
dah.  Amos  disclaims  being  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of 
a  prophet,  and  reiterates  the  certainty  of  coming  mis¬ 
fortune  (vii.  10-17).  The  last  vision,  representing  God  * 
Himself  standing  at  the  altar  and  announcing  the  ter¬ 
rible  catastrophe  (ix.  1-6),  emphasizes  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  escape  from  divine  vengeance.  The  book  ends 
(ix.  7-15)  in  words  of  comfort.  The  remnant  shall 
return  and  in  the  future  the  land  will  yield  abun¬ 
dantly  (13-15).  For  critical  view  of  the  Book  of 
Amos,  see  Amos.  G.  B.  L. 

AMOZ :  Father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  See  Isaiah. 

AMRAM  :  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  mentioned  in 
Ezra  x.  34,  in  the  list  of  those  having  foreign  wives 
(I  Esd.  ix.  34;  Omcerus ;  R.V.,  Ismaerus).  In  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version,  “  Amram  ”  is  given  also  in  I  Chron. 
i.  41  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Dislion.  The 
Revised  Version,  however,  renders  this  “Hamran,” 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original.  In 
this  connection  see  Hemdan.  J.  D.  P. 

AMRAM,  FATHER  OF  MOSES.— Biblical 
Data  :  A  son  of  Kohatli,  and  grandson  of  Levi.  He 
married  his  own  aunt,  Jochebed,  Kokatk’s  sister,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18-20;  Num.  iii.  19,  xxvi.  58;  I 
Chron.  vi.  2,  3,  18).  From  him  were  descended  the 
Amramites,  a  Koliatliite  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
This  family  is  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  Mosaic 
census  (Num.  iii.  27)  and  in  I  Chron.  xxvi.  23,  where 
is  given  the  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Le- 
vites  in  David’s  time  (see  Moses).  J.  D.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  When  Jochebed, 

daughter  of  Levi — born  on  the  day  when  Jacob 
entered  Egypt  with  his  family  (B.  B.  120a,  1235; 
Gen.  R.  cxiv.) — was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  Amram,  her  nephew — born  on  the  same  day 
as  she,  according  to  the  Testament  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Levi,  xii.) — married  her  (Ex.  R.  i. ) :  and  she  bore  him 
a  daughter  called  Miriam  (?nar= bitterness)  because 
of  the  embitterment  of  life  which  had  then  begun  for 
the  Jews,  and  a  son  named  Aaron  (derived  from  licirah , 
to  conceive)  because  every  expectant  mother  feared 
for  her  child.  But  when  Pharaoh  issued  the  edict 
that  every  male  child  was  to  be  cast  into  the  river, 
Amram  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  saying, 

“  Why  should  we  beget  sons  that  are  to  be  killed  ?  ” 
His  example  as  head  of  the  Jewish  liigli-court  was 
followed  by  the  others.  Then  his  daughter  Miriam 
reproached  him,  saying  to  him :  “  Thy  cruelty  ex¬ 
ceeds  even  that  of  Pharaoh !  ”  Whereupon  Amram 
celebrated  for  a  second  time  his  wedding  with  his 
wife,  who,  though  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
had  under  the  nuptial  canopy  become  like  a  young 
maiden.  Aaron  and  Miriam  danced  before  her,  while 
angels  sang,  “  A  joyous  mother  of  children  ” — Psalm 
cxiii.  9  (Sotah,  12a).  Amram’s  example  had  a  good 
effect  upon  all,  but  upon  Miriam  came  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  she  said:  “My  mother  will  give  birth 
to  one  who  will  redeem  Israel  from  bondage !  ”  And 
when,  at  the  birth  of  Moses,  the  house  was  filled  with 
light  as  on  the  first  day  of  Creation  when  God  spoke, 
“Behold,  it  is  good!”  (Gen.  i.  4,  Ex.  ii.  2),  Amram 
exclaimed:  “My  daughter,  thy  prophecy  is  being 
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fulfilled !  ”  But  when  Moses  was  placed  b}r  his  mother 
in  an  ark  in  the  river,  Amram  again  cried  out :  w  0  my 
daughter,  what  has  become  of  thy  prophecy  ?  ” 
Wherefore  Miriam  remained  standing  on  the  shore 
watching  wliat  “would  be  done  unto  him  in  the  far- 
off  time  ”  (Sotah,  12a). 

The  Haggadah  has  besides  much  to  relate  of  Am¬ 
ram,  the  father  of  Moses,  that  is  not  even  referred  to 
in  the  Biblical  story.  Amram,  like  Jesse  the  father 
of  David  (and  Benjamin  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  Kilab 
the  son  of  David)/ died  without  sin;  or,  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  is,  “  owing  only  to  the  elfect  of  the  poison 
of  the  serpent.  ”  Consequently  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  body  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  worms  or  decay 
(B.  B.  17a,  Derek  Erez  Zutta,  i.).  He  was,  like  Alii- 
jali  of  Shiloh,  one  of  the  long-lived  saints  whose  life 
extended  over  many  generations  of  Jews,  to  whom  he 
became  a  transmitter  of  ancient  lore.  He  instructed 
even  Aliijah,  the  prophet,  in  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  patriarch  Jacob.  Being  the  son  of  Koliath,  who, 
though  the  second  son  of  Levi,  was  the  one  chosen 
to  “  lead  the  assemblies  of  people  in  worship  ”  (=ke- 
hat.  ‘ammim)  and  therefore,  the  real  heir  to  Levi,  the 
tenth  one  (beginning  the  count  from  the  youngest) 
of  the  twelve  tribes  and  for  this  reason  the  conse¬ 
crated  bearer  of  Abraham’s  blessings  and  Jacob’s 
traditions  (Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Levi,  xi. ;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxxii. ;  Gen.  R.  lxx.),  Am¬ 
ram  was  the  “  chief  of  his  generation  ”  (Sotah.  12a). 
When  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Canaan, 
and  the  Israelites  saw  this  to  be  the  opportunity  for 
taking  the  bones  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  (except  Jo¬ 
seph’s)  to  the  Hoi}’  Land  and  burying  them  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  Amram  was  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  sacred  task,  and,  while  most  of  the 
people-  returned  to  Egypt,  he  with  a  few  others  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  in  the  city  of  Hebron  (Book 
of  Jubilees,  xlvi.  11). 

Bibliography:  Beer,  Lehcn  Moses  (fragment),  in  Jahrbuch 

far  Jildischc  Gcscli.  und  Litt.  iv.;  Bariug-Gould,  Legends 

of  the  O.  T.  Patriarchs ,  pp.  259  ct  sen. ;  Chronicle  of  Moses, 

in  Jellinek,  B.  H.  ii.  2;  Chronicle  of  Jerahmccl ,  translated 

Toy  Gaster,  p.  106. 

K. 

AMRAM,  DAVID  WERNER  :  American  law¬ 
yer;  son  of  Werner  David  Amram;  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  in  1866;  educated  at  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Rugby  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  CollegiateTmd  Law  departments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received  the 
degrees  of  A. Si.  and  LL.B.  He  practises  as  an  at¬ 
torney  at  law  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Amram  has  held  numerous  positions  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community,  such  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association ;  director  of  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  member 
of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America ;  director  of  the  Jewish  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Society ;  director  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Zionists;  trustee  of  the  Gratz  College.  Mr.  Am¬ 
ram  is  a  prolific  wri ter  on  Jewish  topics.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  “  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  according 
to  Bible  and  Talmud  ”  (Philadelphia,  1896).  He  has 
also  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  sketches  and 
has  contributed  to  many  of  the  publications  of  the 
day,  most  of  his  themes  having  some  bearing  on  or 
connection  with  Jewish  law.  A. 

AMRAM  5ASIDA  (The  Pious)  ;  A  Babylo¬ 
nian  amora  of  the  third  generation  (fourth  century), 
a  contemporary  of  R.  Naliman  (B.  B.  151a).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  scrupulousness  in  ritualistic  observances 
(Suk.  11a),  he  owes  his  surname  to  his  action  at  a 
moment  of  great  temptation,  when,  to  save  himself 
from  sin,  he  called  for  help  by  giving  an  alarm  of 


fire.  When  his  colleagues  complained  that  he  had 
exposed  them  to  shame,  he  replied,  “  It  is  better  that 
you  be  put  to  shame  on  my  account  in  this  world  than 
that  you  be  ashamed  of  me  in  the  world  to  come.  ” 
Legend  adds  that  Amram  conjured  the  temp  ter  within 
him  to  depart;  whereupon  something  like  a  pillar 
of  fire  came  forth,  and  Amram,  glorying  in  his  vic¬ 
tory,  exclaimed,  “  Behold,  thou  art  of  fire,  and  I  am  of 
flesh,  yet  I  am  stronger  than  thou  art  ”  (Kid.  81a). 
His  extreme  piety  made  him  the  target  of  sport  for 
members  of  the  household  of  the  exilarch ;  and  their 
brutal  treatment  made  him  seriously  ill;  but  Yalta, 
Nahman’s  wife,  herself  a  member  of  the  exilarch ’s 
family,  cured  him  (Git.  675).  S.  M. 

AMRAM,  HAYYIM  :  Commentator  who  lived 
in  Palestine  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.  He  published  “  Korban  Pesali  ”  (Passover  Of¬ 
fering),  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah 
(Leghorn,  1836). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  822. 
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AMRAM,  IBN.  See  Joseph  ibn  Amram. 

AMRAM  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  SHALBIB  (or 
SHALIB) :  Ambassador  of  Alfonso  VI.,  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  position 
occupied  b}r  the  Jews  in  Christian  Spain  toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  may  be  gathered 
from  a  statement  made  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  Moslem  adversaries.  “  The  Jews,  ”  he 
said,  “  furnish  our  viziers,  chancellors,  and  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  we  can  not  do  without 
them  ”  (“Abd  al- Wahid  al-Marrakoslii,  ”  ed.  Dozy, 
p.  93).  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  Alfonso  actually  employed  a  Jewish  diploma¬ 
tist,  to  whom  Arab  authors  give  the  name  of  Ibn 
Slialbib  (or  Shalib).  The  records  relating  to  his  his¬ 
tory  are  defective  and  divergent,  and  agree  on  one 
point  only,  that  in  1085  he  acted  as  Alfonso’s  ambas¬ 
sador  to  AlmuTamid,  the  last  Abbasid  calif  who 
resided  in  Seville.  Ibn  Slialbib  is  probably  identical 
with  Amram  ben  Isaac,  whom  Leo  Africanus  (Fab- 
ricius,  “Bibliotheca  Grteca,”  2d  ed.,  1790-1811,  xiii. 
295)  connects  with  the  same  affair.  One  author  (Ibn 
al-Labbana)  relates  that  Ibn  Slialbib  came  to  Seville, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  knights,  to  demand  the 
tribute  due  to  Alfonso.  Another  makes  him  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  the  prince  asking  him  for  a 
residence  for  Alfonso’s  wife,  Al-Zahra,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Arab  prince  Amram.  Ibn  Slialbib 
had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  the  arrogant  manner  in 
which  lie  delivered  his  message.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are,  however,  very  uncertain.  While, 
according  to  the  first  report,  he  was  nailed  to  a 
stake,  the  second  states  that  AlmuTamid  brained  him 
with  a  heavy  inkstand.  Ibn  al-Athir  (“  Clironicon,” 
x.  92  et  seq.)  also  mentions  the  embass}7",  but  without 
disclosing  the  name  of  the  messenger.  Concerning 
Ibn  Shalbib’s  death  he  gives  a  third  version;  viz., 
that  the  prince  struck  his  face  till  his  eyes  protruded. 
His  companions  also,  with  the  exception  of  three  who 
escaped,  were  put  to  death.  However  uncertain  the 
details  of  the  embassy,  it  undoubtedly  had  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences;  for  AlnuTtamid  sent  to  Yusuf  ibn 
Tashfin,  the  founder  of  the  Almoravid  dynasty  in 
Africa,  asking  his  assistance  against  Alfonso,  whose 
revenge  he  feared.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Almoravid  conquest  of  Spain.  Ibn  Shalbib’s  re¬ 
pute  as  a  skilful  physician  can  not  be  substantiated 
from  Arabic  sources,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia’s  or  similar  works. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden ,  vi.  421  et  seq. 
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AMRAM  OF  JERUSALEM:  Two  scholars 
are  known  under  this  name.  1.  A  contemporary  of 
Raslii  (eleventh  century),  who  maintained  a  learned 
correspondence  with  Samuel  ha-Kolien.  2 .  A  scholar 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  later  and  was  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Abraham  ben  David  Cilf&O). 
Bibliography  :  Monatsschrift,  xli.  300;  Zunz,  S.  P.  612. 

J.  S.  R. 

AMRAM  OP  MAYENOE  (MENTZ):  A  saint 
and  rabbi  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  told.  After 
having  been  the  head  of  a  school  at  Mayence,  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  he  went  to  Cologne  to  found  a  school.  As 
his  end  drew  near,  he  expressed  to  his  pupils  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  Mayence,  but 
fearing  obstacles,  they  hesitated  to  promise  to  fulfil 
his  wishes.  Thereupon  he  ordered  them  to  place  his 
coffin  upon  a  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  let  it  go  forth 
alone.  This  they  did,  but  no  sooner  was  the  body 
of  the  saint  put  into  the  boat  than,  to  the  great  aston¬ 
ishment  of  all  the  people,  it  took  its  course  up  the 
Rhine,  and  without  boatmen  or  rudder  made  for  the 
city  of  Mayence  and  turned  toward  the  shore.  All 
the  inhabitants  came  to  see  the  wondrous  sight,  and 
marveled  who  the  saint  might  be  that  performed 
such  miracles  even  when  dead.  At  last  the  Jews 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  master  of  Cologne,  and 
they  took  the  body  ashore,  desiring  to  honor  him  by 
solemn  obsequies  in  the  synagogue.  But  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bishop  objected,  claiming  him  as  a  saint  of  the 
Church  and  giving  orders  to  bury  him  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Another  miracle  followed.  The  body  became 
so  heavy  that  none  could  move  it  from  the  spot. 

Straightway  the  bishop  ordered  that 
Amram’s  a  church  should  be  built  directly  over 

Church.  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  set  watch¬ 
men  to  guard  it,  lest  the  Jews  should 
take  it  away  by  stealth.  Then  the  saint  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  his  pupils  in  Cologne,  and  told  them 
to  have  his  body  taken  at  midnight  while  the  watch¬ 
men  were  asleep,  and  to  put  another  corpse  in  its 
place ;  which  they  did. 

This  legend  was  still  narrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  an  actual  occurrence ;  and 
a  pictorial  representation  on  an  old  house  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Mayence,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  river, 
was  shown  to  illustrate  the  fact.  The  name  of  the 
church  was  St.  Emmeran’s  Church.  Tendlau  (“  Buch 
d.  Sagen  u.  Legenden  Jtidischer  Yorzeit” ;  “Die  Am¬ 
ram’s  Kirclie, 77  pp.  9-15)  refers  in  a  note  (p.  854)  to 
the  “  Slialshelet  lia-Kabbalali”  and  other  sources, 
wondering  how  the  same  stoiy  could  have  been  told 
of  R.  Amram  of  Regensburg  (instead  of  Cologne)  in 
one  of  the  “  Ma£asebucher 77  (books  of  legends).  He 
certainly  had  no  knowledge  of  the  strange  fact  that, 
in  connection  with  St.  Emmeran’s  Church  near  Re¬ 
gensburg,  the  same  story  was  told  by  Christians ;  viz. : 
that  Saint  Emmeran  had  died  in  Munich,  and  that  his 
body  had  been  carried  with  wondrous  rapidity  in  a 
boat  without  boatmen  from  the  river  Isar  up  the 
Danube  to  Regensburg,  where  in  honor  of  the  saint 
the  chapel  was  erected  (see  Panzer,  “  Bairische  Sa¬ 
gen,77  i.  221).  Strangely  enough,  the  Jews  were  es¬ 
pecially  held  up  to  reproach  for  not  believing  this 
miracle  regarding  St.  Emmeran’s  Church  (see  Pertz, 
“ Monumenta  Germanise,”  vi.  549,  quoted  by  Cassel, 
article  “  Juden, 77  in  Erscli  und  Gruber,  p.  67,  note  56). 
In  all  probability  the  Jewish  legend  was  borrowed 
from  the  Christian,  and  Emmeran  transformed  into 
Amram;  nothing  else  being  known  of  R.  Amram, 
either  in  Mayence,  Cologne,  or  Regensburg.  Moses 
Sofer  takes  him  for  Amram  Gaon,  and  says  that  lie 
saw  his  grave  in  Mayence  (“  Ha  tarn  Sofer,  Orali  Hay- 
yim, 77  p.  16).  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  old  Teu¬ 


tonic  legend,  see  Liebrecht’s  edition  of  Gervasius  of 
Tilbury  “  Otia  Imperialia,”  p.  149;  Mannhardt,  “  Ger- 
manisclie  Mythen,77  p.  360;  compare  also  Usener’s 
“Sintflutsagen.”  See  Amnon  of  Mayence.  K. 

AMRAM,  HATHAN  BEN  HAYYIM  :  Pal¬ 
estinian  scholar  and  author  who  flourished  at  He¬ 
bron  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Amram  was  selected  by  the  Sephardic  communities 
of  Palestine  as  European  agent  to  collect  moneys 
for  them.  He  wrote:  SpS  pp  (“ The  Acquisition  of 
Property77),  containing  notes  on  Caro’s  “Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat 77  (Leghorn,  1830) ;  nWS  pp 
(“The  Attainment  of  Fruits”),  a  ritual  work  al¬ 
phabetically  arranged  (Leghorn,  1840?);  mini 
(“  Might  and  Joy  ”),  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Abel  by  Cain,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
on  various  liturgical  questions  (Amsterdam,  1842) ; 
nn?  (“  Ouches  of  Gold  ”),  responsa  on  certain 

aspects  of  the  law  of  inheritance  (Leghorn,  1851) ;  DP 
nnDn  (“  The  Beauty  of  a  Moral  Life  ”),  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  ethical  views,  aphorisms,  and  sayings,  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  (Salonica,  1854).  He  also  edited 
and  prefaced  several  works  of  earlier  writers. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  47 ; 

Roest,  Catalogue  of  Biblical  Library ,  i.  65. 

M.  B. 

AMRAM,  RAB :  A  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
third  generation  (fourth  century) ;  contemporary  of 
Hisda,  Nah man,  and  Abba  bar  Memel(B.  B.  70 a,  Ket. 
91a,  Yer.  B.  M.  i.  7 d).  Amram  is  better  known  in 
the  domain  of  the  Halakah  than  in  the  field  of  the 
Haggadah,  though  even  in  the  former  he  is  but  rarely 
original  (‘Er.  102a;  Pes.  105a;  Yoma,  78 a;  Git.  2 6b; 
Sliebu.  115;  Hul.  52 b;  Bek.  27a;  Yer.  Mak.  i.  31a; 
Yer.  Slieb.  x.  89c).  It  is  related  that  in  the  course  of 
a  controversy  between  Rab  Amram  and  Rabbali,  the 
latter  had  advanced  a  legal  opinion,  when  the  former 
deftly  interposed  a  number  of  objections.  Rabbali, 
in  his  impatience,  called  his  adversary  a  fool ;  where¬ 
upon  a  cedar  pillar  in  the  college  building  cracked, 
and  each  party  to  the  controversy  construed  the 
occurrence  as  a  heaventy  sign  of  his  having  been 
wronged  by  the  other  (B.  M.  205).  S.  M. 

AMRAM  IBN  SALAMEH  IBN  GHAZAL 
HA-KOHEN  HA-LEVI :  Samaritan  liturgical 
poet.  A  number  of  prayers  by  him  are  incorporated 
in  a  liturgy,  a  fragment* of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at.  Oxford^  England.  They  consist  of  hymns 
for  the  ten  penitential  days,  for  both  the  morning 
and  the  evening  services,  as  well  as  liturgic  poems 
for  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
morning  and  evening.  Compare  Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2587,  p.  2. 

H.  G.  E. 

AMRAM  BEN  SHESHNA  or  SHUSHNA 

(known  as  Amram  Gaon  or  Mar- Amram):  Head 
of  the  Sura  Academy ;  died  about  875.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Natronai  H.,  Gaon  of  Sura,  and  was  exception¬ 
ally  honored  with  the  title  of  Gaon  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  liis  teacher.  Upon  Natronai’s  death,  about 
857,  the  full  title  and  dignities  of  the  gaonate  were 
conferred  upon  Amram,  and  he  held  them  until  his 
death.  He  is  the  author  of  about  120  responsa  (the 
greater  part  published  in  Salonica,  1792,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  entitled  “Shaare  Zedek”)  touching  almost 
every  department  of  Jewish  jurisprudence.  They 
are  of  great  value  in  affording  an  insight  into  Am¬ 
ram’s  personality  as  well  as  into  the  religious  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  Jews  of  that  period.  The  following 
decisions  will  serve  in  illustration :  Interest  may  not 
be  exacted  even  from  non- Jews,  nor  even  such  minor 
profits  as  the  Talmud  designates  as  JVrm  pDX  (“  the 
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dust  of  interest”),  these  being  allowed  only  when 
customary  in  non-Jewish  business  circles  (“Sha ‘are 
Zedek,  ”  iv.  2, 20, 40).  It  is  characteristic  of  Am  ram’s 
method  to  avoid  extreme  rigor;  thus  he  decides  that 
a  slave  who  lias  embraced  Judaism,  but  desires  to 
postpone  the  necessary  circumcision  until  he  feels 
strong  enough  for  it,  is  not  to  be  hurried  (ib.  iv.  6,11). 
He  combats  superstition,  and  places  himself  almost 
in  opposition  to  the  Talmud,  when  he  protests  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  fasting  on  account  of  bad  dreams, 
since  the  true  nature  of  dreams  is  not  known  (Tur, 
Orali  Hayyim,  §  568).  Amram’s  rules  concerning 
the  methodol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  value 
(Mueller,  “Maf- 
teali,”  p.  128). 

But  the  most 
important  work 
of  A  m  r  a  m , 
which  m  arks 
him  as  one  of 
the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  geo- 
nim  before  Saa- 
dia,  is  his  “Pray¬ 
er-book,”  the 
so-called  “Sid- 
dur  Rab  Am- 
ram.”  Amram 
was  the  first  to 
arrange  a  com¬ 
plete  liturgy 
for  use  in  syn- 
agogue  and 
home.  His  book 
forms  the  foun¬ 
dation  both  of 
theSpanisk-Por- 
tuguese  and  of 
the  German- 
Polisli  liturgies, 
and  has  exerted 
great  influence 
upon  Jewish  re¬ 
ligious  practise 

and  ceremonial  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  an 
influence  which  to  some  extent  is  still  felt  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  For  Amram  did  not  content  himself  with 
giving  the  mere  text  of  the  prayers,  but  in  a  species  of 
running  commentary  added  very  many  Talmudical 
and  gaonic  regulations  relating  to  them  and  their  al¬ 
lied  ceremonies.  His  “Prayer-book,”  which  was 
made  familiar  by  the  many  extracts  quoted  from  it 
by  the  liturgical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  served  as  the  model  for  Saadia’s  and  Maimoni- 
des’  own  prayer  rituals,  was  published  complete  for 
the  first  time  in  Warsaw,  in  the  year  6185,  by  N.  N. 
Coronel,  under  the  title,  “  Seder  Rab  Amram  Gaon.  ” 
The  work  as  published  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  second  part  containing  the  selihot  (propitiatory 
prayers)  and  pizmonim  (liturgical  poems)  for  the 
month  of  Elul,  for  New"  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Amram,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  Even  the 
first  portion,  which  contains  the  prayers  proper,  is 
full  of  interpolations,  some  of  wdiich,  as  the  “  Ke- 
dusliah  ”  (Sanctification)  for  private  prayer,  are  evi¬ 
dently  later  additions  in  the  manuscripts.  But  not 
much  weight  can  be  attached  even  to  portions  of 
the  book  which  are  specifically  given  under  the  name 
of  Amram ;  many  of  the  explanations  are  certainly 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  academical  copyists  who  ap-  | 
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pended  his  name  to  them,  speaking  of  him  in  the 
third  person.  These  explanations  of  the  prayers 
make  no  reference  to  any  authorities  later  than  the 
following:  Natronai  II.,  Amram’s  teacher  (17  times), 
Shalom,  Natronai ’s  predecessor  in  the  gaonate  (7 
times),  Judah,  Paltoi,  Zadok,  and  Moses,  geonim  be¬ 
fore  Amram  (once  each)  Cohen  Zedek  (twice),  Nah- 
slion  and  Zemah,  contemporaries  of  Amram  (twice 
each),  and  Nathan  of  unknown  date.  The  only 
authority  mentioned  of  later  date  than  Amram  is 
Saadia  (p.  45).  This  indicates  that  the  additions  to 
the  text  of  the  prayers  must  have  originated  in 

Amram’s  time. 
Certainty  on  this 
head,  however, 
can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the 
printed  text 
with  the  manu¬ 
scripts;  that  of 
Almanzi,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  speci¬ 
mens  given  by 
Luzzatto,  varies 
considera  bly 
from  the  printed 
text.  Israel  ben 
Todros  (1305) 
mentions  some 
azharot  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  com¬ 
posed  by  Am¬ 
ram;  but  no 
trace  of  these 
can  now  be 
found  (see  Neu- 
bauer,  in  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  vi. 
703). 
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E.  G. 

AMRA1M  B.  SIMON  B.  ABBA  :  The  son  of  a 

scholar,  and  the  nephew"  of  R.  Hiyya  ben  Abba;  he 
seems  to  have  remained  without  distinction  in  the 
scholarly  world.  His  name  is  only  connected  with 
two  homiletic  observations  which  he  quotes  in  the 
name  of  R.  Hanina  (Sanh.  70 a,  Sliab.  1195). 

S.  M. 

AMRAPHEL. — Biblical  Data  :  A  king  of  Shi- 
nar(Gen.  xiv.  1,  9),  who  invaded  the  West  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  others, 
and  destroyed  Sodom.  The  identity  of  the  name  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  among  Assy riolo- 
gists,  and  is  not.  even  yet  established  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  scholars.  Schrader  w"as  the  first  to  suggest 
(“  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  ”  ii. 
299  et  seg.)  that  Amrapliel  wTas  Hammurabi,  king  of 
Babylon,  the  sixth  king  in  the  first  dynasty  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  This  is  now  the  prevailing  view  among  both 
Assyriologists  and  Old  Testament  scholars.  The 
transformation  of  the  name  Hammurabi  into  the 
Hebrew  form.  Amrapliel  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
though  a  partial  clue  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the 


y  of  Hammurabi  or  Amrapbel. 

from  the  East.”) 
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explanation  of  the  name  in  a  cuneiform  letter  as 
equivalent  to  Kimta-rapaslitu  (great  people  or  fam¬ 
ily).  On  this  basis  “  ‘am  ”  =  “  Kimta  ”  and  “  raphel  ” 
=  “  rapaltu  ”  =  “  rapashtu.  ” 

Hammurabi  was  the  founder  of  the  centralized 
kingdom  of  Babylonia,  with  the  capital  at.  the  city 
of  Babylon.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  given  in  the 
native  list  of  kings  as  fifty -five  years,  but  this  long 
period  is  not  perfectly  certain,  as  a  recently  discov¬ 
ered  chronicle  throws  doubt  upon  some  figures  in 
the  king-list  from  which  the  number  fifty -five  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  puts  the  length  of  his  reign  at  forty-three 
years.  The  period  at  which  Hammurabi  reigned 
is  also  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Sayce  locates 
his  reign  at  2876-33  b.c.  (“Early  Israel,”  p.  281),  on 
the  basis  of  the  native  sources,  and  counting  the  sec¬ 
ond  dynasty  with  its  long  reigns  (for  example,  sixty, 
fifty-six,  fifty-five,  fifty  years)  as  of  equal  historical 
character  with  the  first.  Lehmann  (“ZweiHaupt- 
probleme  der  Altorientalischen  Clironologie  ”)  pre¬ 
fers  the  figures  2248-2194,  while  Hommel  would  still 
further  reduce  them.  The  higher  the  figures  the 
more  difficult  is  the  identification  with  Amrapliel,  or 
with  the  period  to  which  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv. 
is  usually  supposed  to  refer. 

Hammurabi  began  to  reign  in  Babylon  when  the 
Elamites  were  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad.  They  were  driven  out  and  the  whole 
country  was  united  under  his  rule.  The  dominion 
thus  set  up  was  strengthened  by  great  works  of 
peace,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  digging  of  a  canal 
at  Babylon  and  the  erection  of  a  great  granary  there ; 
the  building  of  temples  in  Larsa  and  Sippara,  and 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city,  “like 
a  great  mountain.  ”  The  union  of  Babylonia  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  monarch  endured  until  the  scepter 
passed  from  the  Semites  to  the  Persians  m  538  b.c. 
Hammurabi  himself  was  honored  and  imitated,  even 
to  the  copying  of  his  inscriptions,  by  kings  of  the 
latest  period,  such  as  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  (Bogers,  “  Outlines  of  History  of  Early  Baby¬ 
lon,”  pp.  27-30).  A  conqueror  so  great  as  he  may 
well  have  penetrated  and  conquered  as  far  west  as 
Syria,  and  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Tiele,  Babylonisch-Assyrischc  Gesch.  pp. 
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E.  W.  R. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to 

Rab  and  Samuel,  Amrapliel  is  identical  with  Nim¬ 
rod.  Some  say  Amrapliel  was  his  real  name,  and  he 
was  called  Nimrod,  “  the  chief  rebel,  ”  as  leader  of  the 
tower-builders,  “  who  led  the  world  unto  rebellion  ” 
(d^iyn  ns4  against  heaven’s  Ruler;  others 

again  say  Nimrod  was  his  real  name,  and  he  was 
called  Amrapliel  as  the  one  who  “commanded  them 
to  cast  Abraham  into  the  fire  ”  (^am  nDK)  (‘Er.  53 a 
and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xiv.  1).  Among  other  fanci¬ 
ful  etymologies  the  name  is  explained  as  that  of  one 
whose  “  commands  brought  darkness  [destruction]  on 
the  world”  (H^BK  mDN),  or  of  one  who  “provoked 
and  made  sport  of  the  world  ”  ’HDK)  (see  Gen. 

R.  xlii. ;  Midi*.  Lekah  Tob  to  Gen.  xiv.  1,  ed.  Buber, 
i.  63,  note  4;  also  Beer,“Leben  Abrahams,”  pp.130, 
131).  See  also  Abraham,  Nimrod.  K.— J.  Sr. 

AMSCHEL.  See  Ans-ciiel. 

AMSTERDAM  (formerly  Amstelredam,  and 
so  written  in  Jewish  documents):  One  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  founded  as  a  fishing  village 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  No  Jews  lived  there  in  the 
early  period  when  it  was  under  Spanish  domination. 


The  history  of  its  Jews  may  be  best  considered  under 
three  divisions:  (1)  the  Sephardim,  until  1795;  (2) 
the  Ashkenazim,  until  1795 ;  (3)  both  congregations, 
from  1795  to  the  present  time  (1901). 

I,  The  Sephardim  Until  1795  :  There  is  no 
actual  proof  of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Amsterdam 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
the  probability  is  strong  that  some  lived  there  earlier. 
When  Holland  joined  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579), 
which,  among  other  provisions,  forbade  persecution 
on  religious  grounds,  the  Maranos  in  Portugal  fixed 
their  hopes  on  Amsterdam,  and,  according  to  Franco 
Mendes  and  Graetz,  the  first  Maranos  settled  there  in 
1593.  They  were  Manuel  Lopez  Pereira,  his  sister 
Maria  Nunez,  and  her  uncle  Miguel  Lopez.  Their 
voyage  had  not  been  prosperous;  they  were  first  cap¬ 
tured  by  English  pirates  and  taken  to  London.  They 
again  set  sail  for  Amsterdam,  only  to  be  flung  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  East  Friesland  at  Emden. 
Thence  the  Rabbi  Moses  Uri  Levi  (born  1544)  helped 
them  on  to  Amsterdam,  and  followed  them  shortly  in 
order  to  receive  them  back  into  Judaism.  Soon 
thereafter  other  Jews  came  from  Portugal,  mainly 
relatives  of  these  first  comers. 

On  Atonement  Day,  5357  (October  2, 1596), they  met 
together  for  worship — probably  for  the  first  time — 
in  the  house  of  Don  Samuel  Palaclie,  ambassador  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
congregation  numbered  sixteen.  Soon  afterward 
a  hall  for  worship  was  secured,  named  “  Beth 
Ya‘akob,”  after  one  of  its  founders,  Jacob  Tirado, 
and  consecrated  on  New-year’s  Day,  5358.  Moses 
Uri  Levi  was  preacher:  he  spoke  in  German;  and 
his  son  Aaron  ha-Levi  (born  1578)  translated  his 
sermon  into  Spanish.  The  rabbis  of 
The  First  this  synagogue,  called  “  hakamim,” 
Two  Syna-  were  Joseph  Pardo  (in  office  from  1597 
gogues.  to  1619),  and  Moses  ben  Aroyo  (from 
1597  until  his  departure  for  Constan¬ 
tinople).  In  1616  Saul  Levi  Morteira  became  rabbi. 
Most  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  many  incidents  of  the 
times,  are  mentioned  by  De  Barrios.  In  the  archives 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  probably  the  oldest  date 
dealing  with  Portuguese  Jews  is  November  28, 
1598,  when  there  was  entered  in  the  “Puyboek,” 
v.  22 h,  the  announcement  of  the  intended  marriage 
of  Manuel  Lopez  Home  and  the  above-mentioned 
Maria  Nunez.  The  community  grew  apace  through 
the  constant  arrival  of  refugees  from  Portugal  and 
southern  France ;  and  a  second  hall  for  worship  was 
opened  by  Isaac  Franco  Medeiros  in  1608,  under  the 
name  of  “Newell  Shalom.”  Its  first  three  rabbis 
were:  Judah  Yega  (in  office  from  1608  until  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Constantinople);  Isaac  Uzziel  of  Fez 
(1610-1622);  and  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (1622). . 

Amsterdam  could  well  be  satisfied  with  this  acces¬ 
sion  of  Jews.  Holland  was,  in  those  times,  a  rather 
poor  country;  and  the  Portuguese  Jews  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  land.  They  took  part  in  trans¬ 
marine  enterprises  and  fostered  trade.  And  not 
alone  did  the  city’s  material  riches  increase  through 
them :  its  intellectual  wealth  increased 
Increased  also.  Mention  is  made  of  Jewish  pliy- 
Immi-  sicians  and  poets  of  about  this  time, 
gration.  From  among  the  latter,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  only  Rehuel  Jesurun 
(called  also  Paulo  dePina),  whose  “  Dialogo  dos  Mon¬ 
tes”  was  recited  in  1624,  in  the  synagogue  “Beth 
Ya'akob.”  The  various  congregational  institutions 
were  carefully  fostered.  The  Portuguese  community 
secured  a  burial-place  first  in  Groede  (North  Hol¬ 
land)  in  1602.  In  April,  1614,  another  cemetery 
was  obtained  in  Ouderkerk,  on  the  Amstel,  which  is 
still  in  use.  But  after  a  peaceful  existence  of  ten 
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years,  the  Newell  Shalom  Congregation  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  discord  among  its  members.  Sharp  re¬ 
proofs  administered  by  the  hakam  Uzziel  in  his 
sei  mons.  and  di (Terences  ot  opinion  concerning  divers 
litual  matters,  alienated  a  number  of  them,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  David  de  Bento 
Osorio,  formed  a  third  congregation,  entitled  “Bet 
\  israel  ”  (1018).  Their  rabbis  were  David  Pardo  (in¬ 
stalled  1018),  Samuel  Tardiola  (in  office  from  1019 
to  Ins  departure  for  Jerusalem),  and  Isaac  Aboab  da 
r  onseca  (installed  1626). 

I  bus  far  tin  Jewish  services  had  been  tacitly 
rather  than  openly  permitted  by  the  city  authori¬ 
ties.  During  the  contests  between  the  Remonstrants 
and  the  contra- Remonstrants  frequent  allusion  was 
made  to  the  liberty  of  worship  enjoved  by  the 
Jews.  Accordingly  the  States  General  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  statutes  concerning  the  Jews 
(1015),  and  a  city  ordinance,  dated  Novembers,  1010, 
prohibited  them  from  speaking  publicly  against  the 
t  hristian  religion  or  publishing  anything  against 
it,  and  forbade  them  to  intermarry  with  Christians. 
At  the  same  time  special  forms‘of  oath  for  Jews 
were  drawn  up  in  Spanish  (see  “Handvesten,”  1748, 
li.  4<2).  1  he  result  of  the  commission  was  a  resolu 


its  supplement  (Huishoudelyk  Reglement)  it  plainly 
reveals  the  traditional  autocracy  of  the  “  parnasim  ” 
(presidents  and  wardens);  in  all  disputes  they  alone 
could  decide.  The  following  rabbis  of  the  different 
synagogues  were  reinstated  in  the  order  of  priority 
of  appointment:  Saul  Levi  Morteira  (died  1000) 
David  Pardo  (died  1057),  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (in 
office  until  1055,  and  died  in  Middelburg  1057,  on  his 
journey  back  from  London),  and  Isaac  Aboab  da 
£  onseca  (died  1093).  The  importance  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Jewish  congregation  in  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
incident.  While  Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  endeavoring  to  secure  from  Cromwell  the  re¬ 
admission  of  Jews  to  England,  Charles  II.  notified 
the  Jewish  congregation  in  Amsterdam  (1056),  that 
it  they  would  support  him  with  money  and  arms 
in  his  projected  invasion  of  England,  he  would  wil- 
lingly  grant  them  permission  to  settle  there  when  he 
should  have  conquered  the  country.  Though  out- 
vaidl\  flourishing,  the  united  congregation  was  not 
without  its  internal  troubles.  In  1640  Uriel  Acosta 
and  in  1056  Baruch  Spinoza,  were  placed  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication. 

Now  came  a  time  wherein  all  Judaism  was  set  in  a 


Sephardic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  Showing  Its  Position  on  Canal. 

(From  D^  Castro,  “  De  Synagoge  der  Portugues  Israel.  Gemeente.”) 


tion  (1019).  granting  each  city  authority  to  make  its 
own  regulations  concerning  Jews. 

The  Portuguese  Jews,  as  above  described,  had 
founded  three  congregations.  When,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  seven- 
Amalg-a-  teentli  century,  numerous  Jews  from 
mation.  other  countries  came  to  Amsterdam, 
those  from  Spain  and  Portugal  wished 
to  provide  for  a  closer  union  with  each  other;  after 
long  negotiations,  the  three  congregations  were  con¬ 
solidated  (1638).  The  synagogue  “Beth  Ya‘akob  ” 
was  sold:  that  of  “Bet  Y israel  ”  was  remodeled  and 
used  as  a  school  (Talmud  Torah),  and  **  Newell 
i-  .atom  was  retained  as  the  common  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  A  constitution  of  forty -two  articles,  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  c-itu  authorities, 
was  proclaimed  in  this  synagogue  (1638).  With 


state  of  ferment.  Shabbethai  Zebi,  the  false  Mes¬ 
siah.  appeared.  The  great  majority  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  in  Amsterdam  in  1000  were  infected  with 
the  prevailing  mania,  and  conditions  might  have 
become  serious  had  not  Jacob  Sasportas  (a  member 
o  the  rabbinical  board)  stepped  forward  to  combat 
T,  ,  1wit1l1  alJ  llis  energy  the  insanity  which 

lUe  Shab-  had  seized  upon  everybody.  It  had 
betnai  Zebi  already  gone  far  indeed ;  prayers  had 
Movement,  been  offered  in  the  synagogue  for  the 
“ King  Messiah  Shabbethai  Zebi”; 
prayer-books  had  been  printed  in  which  the  date 
Avas  given  as  “the  year  one  of  the  Messiah,”  and 
adorned  with  frontispieces  portraying  Shabbethai 
Many  of  the  congregation  had  even  -jour¬ 
neyed  to  Adrianople  to  see  the  “Messiah  ”  Reac¬ 
tion,  however,  soon  set  in;  Shabbethai  Zebi’s  career 
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came  to  an  ignominious  end.  The  results  would 
have  been  far  more  serious  for  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
gregation  in  Amsterdam  had  not  the  “  mahamad  ” 
(board  of  wardens)  persuaded  the  magistrates  to 
sanction  a  resolution  in  1670  that  no  one  might  sever 
his  connection  with  the  congregation  under  penalty 
of  the  severest  excommunication. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  resources  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  being  in  excellent  condition,  the  members 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  synagogue  worthy 
of  the  continually  increasing  membership.  In  1670 
the  plans  took  definite  form,  and  in  1671  the  corner- 


Danzig  and  Memel,  thus  abundantly  providing  for 
the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.”  Besides  the 
printing-house  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  there  were 
xt  those  of  David  Tartas,  Imanucl  Ben- 

Printi  veniste,  and  Joseph  and  Imanuel  Ath- 
an(j  ®  ias.  In  the  German( Ashkenaz)  comrnu- 

■DuViTinv!  ,• _ nitv  the  best-known  presses  were  those 

Publishing.  of  Uri  Ph(Bbus  ha.Levi  and  Solomon 

ben  Joseph  Proops,  the  latter  the  founder  of  a 
family  of  printer-publishers  who  have  supplied  all 
|  Europe  with  their  products  (see  Steinsclineider  and 
i  Cassel,  “  J  udische  T y pographie  und  J udisclier  Buch- 


Sephardic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam  as  Seen  from  tiie  “Breestraat.” 

(From  an  engraving  by  P.  Fouguet,  Jr.) 


stone  of  the  new  synagogue  was  laid,  and  four  years 
later  (1675)  the  consecration,  with  imposing  cere¬ 
monies,  took  place. 

Jews  and  Christians  alike  glorified  this,  certainly 
the  most  famous  synagogue  of  Europe,  and  num¬ 
erous  copperplate  engravings,  still 
The  Am-  extant,  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
sterdam  Dutch  engravers,  depict  its  imposing 
Portu-  proportions.  At  its  consecration  the 
guese  Syn-  congregation  numbered  898  male  mem- 
agogue.  bers,  of  whom  586  were  married  and 
312  single. 

Peace  now  reigned  and  a  period  of  quiet  progress 
ensued.  The  congregation  became  the  focus  toward 
which  all  literary  endeavor  in  Judaism  converged. 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  completed  the  printing  of  the 
first  Hebrew  book  in  Amsterdam,  January  1.  1627 
(compare  Steinsclineider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  2129), 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  that  development 
of  Hebrew  typography  and  publishing  in  which, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Am¬ 
sterdam  had  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  city. 
So  highly  esteemed  was  the  Amsterdam  imprint  that 
even  foreign  reprints  claimed  the  credit  of  being 
printed  “  with  Amsterdam  type.”  How  far-reaching 
the  Amsterdam  book-trade  was  may  be  seen  from  a 
document,  dated  February  7,  1685,  found  in  the  city 
archives  of  Breslau  (Brann.in  “  Monatssclirift,”  1896, 
p.  476),  which  advised  against  the  establishment  of 
a  Hebrew  press  in  Silesia,  “because  there  are  three 
very  large  Jewish  printing  establishments  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  Holland,  whence  books  are  sent  by  sea  to 


handel,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “  Encyklopadie,”  ii. 
28,  64-74).  It  was  therefore  not  strange  that  Jews, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  induced  to  visit 
Amsterdam,  either  to  get  their  books  printed  or  to 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  influential  men  there. 
Jacob  Sasportas  (born  1610  in  Oran,  Algeria;  died 
1698), who  became  chief  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
munity  after  Aboab’s  death,  in  his  responsa,  “  Oh  el 
Ya  akob  ”  (  Amsterdam,  1737),  relates  many  things 
about  the  literary  life  of  Amsterdam.  The  Jewish 
school  of  the  Sephardic  community  (see  below)  also 
became  distinguished  for  scholarship  (see  Slmbbethai 
Bass,‘‘ Sifte  Yeslienim.”  preface:  Gudemann,“ Quel- 
lenschriften,”  p.  112.  Berlin.  1891). 

The  successor  of  Jacob  Sasportas  was  Solomon  de 
Oliveyra  (died  1708),  a  scholar  and  prolific  writer, 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Solomon  Judah  Ayllon 
(born  at  Safed,  1664).  Ayllon.  who  had  formerly 
been  a  zealous  partizan  of  Slmbbethai  Zebi,  came  to 
Amsterdam  from  London,  and  was  associated  in  the 
1  rabbinate  with  Solomon  de  Oliveyra  (1701).  A\  liile 
chief  rabbi  in  Amsterdam  he  became  the  central 
personage  in  the  contests  that  were  instigated  by 
Xehemiah  Hiyyali  Ilavyun  (1713),  shortly  after  the 
latter’s  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  Besides  him,  Hakam 
Zebi,  then  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenaz  community, 
and  Moses  Hages,  an  emissary  from  Jerusalem  (born 
about  1660,  died  about  1741).  took  part  in  this  matter 
(for  particulars  see  Gratz,“  Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  x.  note 
6).  Ayllon  died  in  1728.  fie  was  followed  by  David 
Israel  Athias(died  1753) and  Isaac  Hayyim  Abendana 
de  Britto  (died  1760).  who  were  chief  rabbis  together. 
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These  two,  like  their  predecessors,  held  honorable 
positions  as  scholars.  In  1637,  under  Saul  Levi  Mor- 
teira,  the  Jewish  school  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim’-  was  founded ; 
Solomon  de  Oliveyra,  in  1699,  introduced  a  rule  that 
the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  should 
The  “‘Ez  work  out  legal  decisions  every  month. 
Hayyim  n  When  Abendana  became  president  of 
School.  this  institution,  he  had  these  exercises 
printed  and  published  every  month. 
Through  them  his  reputation  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  collection  of  his  responsa  was  entitled  “  Peri  ‘Ez 
Hayyim”  (Amsterdam,  1728-181 1,15  volumes).  After 
Abendana ’s  death  the  rabbinate  remained  vacant  for 
a  short  time.  In  1762  Solomon  Salem  (born  at  Adri- 
anople  1717,  died  1781)  was  called  from  Sofia  to  Am¬ 
sterdam.  He  presided  in  the  rabbinate  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  became  well  known  as  an  author.  His 

successor  was  David.  Aeolien  de  Azevedo  (installed 

1782,  died  1792),  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Daniel 
(installed  1792),  during  whose  period  of  office  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Holland  took  place. 

II.  The  Ashkenazim  Until  1795  :  Even  less 
is  known  about  the  first  settlements  of  German 
Jews  in  Holland  than  about  those  of  their  Portuguese 
brethren.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  few  German  Jews  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  for  in  the  burial-lists  of  the  Portuguese 
congregation  several  “  Tedescos”  (Teutons,  Germans) 
are  mentioned.  A  congregation  was  not  formed  until 
1635.  Amelander,  in  his  “  Scheerit  Israel,  ”  relates  that 
in  a  book  about  which  there  exists  no  other  informa¬ 
tion  (perhaps  a  manuscript)  by  Maharam  Maarsen, 
he  read  that  the  Germans  held  divine  worship  for  the 
first  time  on  New  Year,  5396  (September,  1635).  The 
Portuguese  congregation  helped  its  German  sister- 
community  in  every  way,  and  it  grew  rapidly  also. 
Its  first  rabbi  was  Moses  Wahl.  It  soon  (1642)  pur¬ 
chased  in  Muiderberg,  about  twelve  miles  from  Am¬ 
sterdam,  the  burial-ground  still  in  use.  The  sec¬ 
ond  rabbi  was  Isaac  ben  Joshua  of  Emmerich,  who 
was  followed  shortly  by  his  brother  Abraham  ben 
Joshua  of  W onus  (died  1678).  Soon  after  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  under  Climielnicki,  and 
especially  during  the  massacres  of  1654  and  1655, 
many  Jews  came  by  sea-to  Amsterdam,  and  founded  a 
separate  Polish  congregation.  Their 
Influx  of  rabbi  was  Judah  Loeb  ben  Solomon  of 
Polish  Wilna.  They  purchased  (1660)  a  ceme- 
Jews.  tery  also  in  Muiderberg.  In  1673,  ow¬ 
ing  to  disputes  between  the  Polish  and 
German  communities,  the  magistrates  stringently 
forbade  the  former  to  have  separate  communal  insti¬ 
tutions;  they  accordingly  joined  the  Ashkenazim, 
and  J udali  Loeb  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  be¬ 
came  chief  rabbi.  The  German  congregation  had 
been  presided  over  since  1667  by  Isaac  b.  Simeon 
Deckingen  of  Worms.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
great  Synagogue  was  built  and  consecrated  on  the 
first  day  of  Passover,  5431  (1671);  its  construction 
cost  33,000  gulden  (813,200) .  In  spite  of  this  sum  of 
money,  considerable  for  those  days,  the  German 
congregation  was  by  no  means  so  wealthy  as  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  the  ensuing  period  appeals  for 
assistance  had  frequently  to  be  made  to  the  city 
authorities. 

In  1672,  the  forces  of  Louis  NIV.  advanced  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  rendered  un¬ 
settled  by  the  encampment  of  French  soldiers  nearby. 
The  road  to  the  cemetery  in  Muiderberg  being 
blocked,  the  magistrates  granted  to  the  Jews  an¬ 
other  burial-place  within  the  city  limits,  where,  from 
1672  to  1674,  more  than  ninety  persons  were  interred, 
among  them  Chief  Rabbi  Isaac  Deckingen  (died 
1672).  In  1677  Meir  Stern  of  Fulda  was  appointed 


to  succeed  him.  His  participation  in  the  preparation 
of  Juda30-German  Bible  translations  is  described  by 
Gratz,  “  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ”  x.  298.  He  was  a  caba- 
list,  and  gave  instruction  in  the  Cabala  to  Knorr  von 
Rosenrotli.  In  1679  he  was  called  to  Cracow,  but 
died  en  route  at  Niederwesel ;  his  successor  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  David  Lida  (formerly  chief  rabbi  of 
Mayence),  who  came  to  Amsterdam  in  1680.  In  the 
very  first  years  of  his  rabbinate  Lida  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Nisan  b.  Judah  Loeb,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  R.  Wolf,  then  chief  rabbi  in  Berlin,  whose 
work  he  himself  had  published  in  Amsterdam.  Lida 
left  Amsterdam,  but  the  Portuguese  rabbinate  in¬ 
terested  itself  in  his  behalf.  Later  he  seems  to 
have  become  suspected  of  Sliabbethaism,  and  thus 
arrayed  against  himself  not  only  the  Ashkenazic 
authorities,  but  also  the  Portuguese.  Then  the 

“  Four-Lands’  Synod  ”  (see  Wa  ‘  a  t->  Aeba£  Akazot) 

took  up  his  cause,  with  the  result  that  he  made  liis 
peace  with  the  Amsterdam  congregation  and  returned 
there.  He  was  appointed,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  magistracy,  as  chief  rabbi,  for  three  years;  but 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  his  contract  was  not 
renewed.  He  left  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Lemberg, 
where  he  died,  1696  (David  Lida,  “  Beer  ‘Esek,  ” 
1684;  responsa,  “Oliel  Ya'akob,  ”  Nos.  74-76;  Jacob 
Emden’s  edition  of  the  “Kizzur  Zizat  Nobel  Zebi,” 
p.  59a,  Altona,  1757;  Buber,  “Anslie  Shem,”  p.  56). 
While  he  was  in  Amsterdam  the  notorious  Eisen- 
menger  visited  him  (“Entdecktes  Judenthum,”  i. 
843,  Konigsberg,  1711).  Lida’s  successor  was  Moses 
Judah  ben  Kalonymus  Cohen  (died  1705),  oivas  he 
j  is  generally  styled,  “  Rabbi  Leib  Harif .  ”  ■  During 
his  rabbinate  city  riots  occurred  (1696);  the  mob 
turned  its  attention  to  the  Jews,  and  several  houses 
were  plundered.  The  authorities  took  energetic 
and  prompt  steps  to  protect  the  Jews,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbances  soon  subsided.  These  outbreaks  have 
been  described  in  “Histone  van  den  Oproer  te  Am¬ 
sterdam,  31  Januari,  1696,”  Amsterdam,  1725,  and  in 
a  similar  work  in  J udaeo-German  by  Joseph  Maarsen ; 
see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  5954,  No.  1. 

After  Leib  Harif ’s  death,  Saul  of  Cracow  was 
called  to  Amsterdam;  while  on  the  way  he  died  in 
Glogau  (1707).  In  the  interim  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  discharged  by  J  udali  Loeb  b.  Anschel, 
formerly  rabbi  in  London,  then  chief  rabbi  in  Rot¬ 
terdam.  In  addition,  the  Amsterdam  congregation 
employed  at  this  time  three  rabbinical  associates — 
Josef  ben  Reuben  Judali  Cohen,  Isaac  ben  Solomon 
of  Zamosc,  and  Pinclias  Selig  ben  Moses  of  Posen. 
But  soon  thereafter,  about  the  end  of  1708,  there 
was  again  a  chief  rabbi,  Aryeh  Judah  Kaliscli.  He 
was  destined,  however,  to  preside  over  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  only  a  short  time ;  Jacob  Emden  tells  in 
his  autobiography  (“  Megillat  Sefer,”  p.  28)  that 
quarrels  in  the  congregation  threw  him  upon  a  sick¬ 
bed,  where  he  died  (1709).  liis  successor  was  Zebi 
Hirsch  Ashkenazi,  or,  as  he  was  universally  known, 
Hakam  Zebi;  he  was  called  from  Altona".  In  the 
beginning  he  was  regarded  not  alone  by  the  Ashke¬ 
nazim,  but  also  by  the  Sephardim,  as  a  superior 
being;  owing,  however,  to  his  incorruptible  honesty 
and  unselfishness  he  soon  had  many  enemies.  Nehe- 
miah  Hiyya  Hayyun,  already  mentioned,  managed 
to  render  his  position  in  the  congregation  untenable. 
Hakam  Zebi,  by  his  outspoken  opposition  to  this 
unprincipled  man,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Portuguese  congregation,  and  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  his  own  community.  The  latter  brought 
the  matter  before  the  magistrates,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  full  information  upon  the  subject,  consulted 
not  only  the  theological  professors  of  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Harderwyk,  but  also  the 
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Portuguese  parnasim  (wardens)  as  well.  It  was  no 
wonder  then  that,  with  this  array  of  counselors, 
Hakam  Zebi  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  office 
(1714).  He  went  by  way  of  London  and  Emden  to 
Lemberg,  where,  after  officiating  as  rabbi  for  a  short 
time,  he  died  in  1718. 

His  departure,  however,  did  not  silence  the  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  congregation ;  the  magistrates  there¬ 
fore  would  not  grant  permission  for  the 
Internal  election  of  a  successor.  The  duties  of 
Schisms*  the  office  were  meanwhile  discharged 
by  the  assistants  (dayyanim),  Moses 
Frankfurt,  Joseph  Dayyan  (both  well  known  as  own¬ 
ers  of  printing-offices),  and  Isaac  of  Zamosc.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  city  authorities  issued  the  desired  per- 


that  Saul  who  died  in  1707  on  his  way  to  Amsterdam, 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  rabbinate.  Ary  eh 
Loeb,  or,  to  give  his  full  name,  Levi  Saul  Lowenstam, 
became  known  principally  through  the  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  between  his  brother-in-law  Jacob  Emden  and 
Jonathan  Eibenschiitz.  When  Emden  fled  from  Al- 
tona  he  found  refuge  with  Ary  eh  Loeb  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  It  was  owing  to  Loeb’s  influence  that  it  was 
decided  (1740)  to  establish  a  bet  ha-midrash  (college 
for  Jewish  theolog3r)>  provided  with  a  full  library. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a  prosperous  period  for  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  congregation.  In  1730  the  increase  in  J ewish 
population  necessitated  the  opening  of  another  syna¬ 
gogue,  which  was  further  enlarged  in  1750. 

Owing  to  its  printing  establishments,  libraries,  and 


Ashkenazic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam. 

(From  an  engraving  by  J.  de  Bayer.) 


mission,  and  Abraham  Judah  Berlin,  formerly  rabbi 
in  Halberstadt,  became  rabbi  (1717).  Peace  seems 
to  have  been  restored  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
his  incumbency,  but  on  his  death  (1730)  disputes 
broke  out  again,  and  another  five  years  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  a  successor  was  appointed..  Since  agreement 
in  the  congregation  was  impossible  the  following 
curious  program  was  arranged :  the  magistrates  al¬ 
lowed  each  one  of  the  seven  parnasim  to  nominate  a 
candidate,  and  of  these  the  magistrates  themselves, 
by  a  resolution  dated  Jan.  31, 1735,  selected  three,  to 
whom  the  rabbinate  was  to  be  offered  successively 
in  a  certain  fixed  order.  The  first  one  on  the  list  was 
Eleazar  of  Brody,  who  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  (1735).  A  medal 
was  struck  in  celebration  of  his  arrival,  but  he  did 
not  stay  long ;  for  he  left  Amsterdam  in  1740  tp  settle 
in  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  Safed  (1741).  This  time  the 
position  was  not  left  vacant;  the  congregation  had 
become  more  harmonious,  and  it  appointed  Hakam 
Zebi’s  son-in-law  Aryeh  Loeb,  who  was  the  son  of 


scholars'  associations,  the  Ashkenazim  community 
of  Amsterdam  soon  acquired  a  reputation  through¬ 
out  Europe  superior  to  that  of  the  Portuguese. 
Aryeh  Loeb  died  in  1755;  his  son  Saul  Lowenstam 
(born  in  Rzeszow  1717,  died  1790)  became  liis  suc¬ 
cessor.  Lo  wens  tarn’s  name  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Jewish  scholarship;  the  large  number  of 
literary  “approbations”  which  were  sought  of  him 
prove  this. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  power  of  the 
parnasim  was  almost  absolute.  Consulting  only 
those  who  had  already  served  in  the 
Autocratic  office,  they  modified  at  will  the  statutes 
Power  of  the  congregation  and  procured  the 
of  the  approval  of  the  magistrates.  For  the 
Parnasim.  lay  members  of  the  congregation  there 
remained  nothing  but  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence.  A  petition  presented  by  a  large>  majority  of 
the  members  to  the  magistracy  in  1780,  in  which 
they  protested  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  these 
officials,  may  be  regarded  as  a  harbinger  of  peace. 
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At  first  it  met  with  no  success,  but  in  course  of  time 
these  abuses  were  remedied.  During  the  rabbinate 
of  R.  Saul’s  son,  Jacob  Moses  Lowenstam,  who  was 
elected  in  1790,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in 
Holland  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  new 
times  demanded  new  rights. 

III.  The  United  Congregations  from  1795 
to  1900  :  Although  the  Jews  in  Amsterdam  enjoyed 
full  religious  freedom,  their  civil  liberties  were  ma¬ 
terially  restricted  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
described.  By  a  decree  of  1632  every  ordinary  pur¬ 
suit  was  closed  to  them.  Only  those  actually  per¬ 
taining  to  their  religion  were  permitted;  such  as 
dealing  in  meat  and  other  provisions,  Hebrew  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  They  were  also  allowed  to  dis¬ 
pense  drugs.  The  universities  would  perhaps  have 
accorded  degrees  to  Jews,  but  the  Hof  van  Holland 
decreed  (1658)  that  no  Jewish  advocate  might  plead 
before  the  courts.  The  oppressive  effect  of  such 
statutes  was  felt  more  and  more.  When,  therefore, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Amsterdam  (1795) 
many  of  the  Jews  there  became  imbued  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas,  and  founded  an  association  called 
“Felix  Libertate- ”  (1795).  This  “People’s  Society,” 
as  the  expression  then  ran,  became  the  soul  of  a 
movement  to  acquire  civil  rights  for  Jews.  The 
first  attempt  was  directed  toward  securing  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  serve  in  the  Citizens’  Guard.  The 
chief  movers  in  this  matter  were  Moses  Solomon 
Asser,  Jacob  Sasportas,  and  H.  de  H.  Lemon,  who 
labored  zealously  in  the  cause,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing.  The  pamphlets  and  news- 
Civil  Dis-  paper  articles,  for  and  against  it,  were 
abilities,  numerous.  But,  strange  to  say,  they 
met  with  opposition  within  the  Jewish 
camp,  as  well  as  outside  of  it ;  in  both  congregations 
the  rabbis  and  parnasim  arrayed  themselves  in  op¬ 
position  more  persistently  . than  the  members.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  full  extent  of  the  movement  was  not  quite 
clear  to  them,  and  the  parnasim,  no  doubt,  feared 
a  diminution  of  their  autocratic  power.  But  the 
“  Felix  Libertate,  ”  undismayed,  petitioned  the  “  Ra¬ 
tionale  Vergadering”  (National  Assembly),  asking 
that  Jews  be  given  equal  rights  with  other  citizens, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter.  For  eight  days  it  was  publicly  discussed  in  the 
Assembly.  Finally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  declar¬ 
ing  that  Jews  should  possess  equal  rights  with  their 
fellow  citizens  (1795).  These  discussions,  however, 
produced  divisions  in  the  Jewish  congregations  them¬ 
selves.  Jacob  Moses  Lowenstam,  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Ashkenazim  (called  Jacob  Saul  in  official  documents), 
and  Daniel  Acohen  de  Azevedo  of  the  Portuguese 
community,  proposed  to  expel  members  of  the  “  Felix 
Libertate  ”  from  their  congregations.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  separated  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  a 
new  congregation,  “  ‘ Adat  Yeshurun,”  with  Isaac 
Graanboom  as  rabbi  (installed  1797,  died  1807).  They 
erected  a  new  synagogue,  consecrated  Sept.  27, 1799, 
and  also  purchased  a  cemetery  in  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem.  The  strife  attained  large  proportions,  and 
every  week  during  the  years  1797  and  1798  both  sides 
published  so-called  “  Discourses  ”  in  Judaeo-German, 
which  afford  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  time  (see  Roest,  “Cat.  Rosenth.”  pp.  70  and 
71).  Attempts  at  reconciliation  were  made  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  the  time  remained  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  . 

Holland  became  a  kingdom.  Louis  Bonaparte  not 
only  sanctioned  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  but 
showed  himself  in  all  things  their  friend.  Soon  after 
his  coronation  in  1806, ,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  he  appointed  a  commission  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Dutch  jurist  Jonas  Daniel  Meyer,  Jonah 


Rintel,  and  Judah  Litwack,  the  last  two  of  the  new 
congregation.  After  many  meetings  and  resolutions 
a  compromise  was  devised  and  ap- 
The  King-  proved  by  the  king ;  at  the  same  time 
dom  of  a  new  royal  statute  for  the  senior 

Holland,  congregations  was  announced.  Edng 
Louis  interested  himself  not  only  in 
the  Amsterdam  community,  but  also  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  of  all  Holland,  to  regulate  which  he 
appointed  an  Ober-Consistorium.  He  endeavored 
likewise  to  raise  the  grade  of  instruction  for  Jewish 
children;  he  also  formed  two  regiments,  of  813  men 
each,  made  up  exclusively  of  Jews;  but  they  were 
disbanded  on  the  incorporation  of  Plolland  with  the 
.  French  empire  (1810),  and  the  Jewish  soldiers,  like 
other  Hollanders,  were  distributed  among  the  French 
regiments. 

William  I.,  of  the  House  of  Orange,  who  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  like  other 
members  of  his  house,  was  friendly  to  the  Jews. 
Soon  after  his  coronation  he  appointed  a  committee 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  state.  A 
law  was  passed  (1814)  concerning  the  “  Israelietisch 
Kerkgenootschap,  ”  and  as  a  court  of  the  last  resort  in 
Jewish  matters  a  “  Iloofdcommissie  tot  de  Zaken  der 
Israelieten”  was  instituted.  A  further  decree  (1817) 
required  the  congregations  to  maintain  Jewish  free 
schools  for  the  poor. 

In  literary  matters  likewise  the  congregation  of 
Amsterdam  developed  great  activity.  Similar  to 
the  “  Meassefim  ”  of  Germany,  several  persons  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  for  the  study  of  Jewish  literature 
under  the  name  of  “  Toelet.  ”  Many  volumes  of  poems 
and  essays  in  Hebrew  were  published  by  the  soci- 
[  ety.  The  school  “Sa‘adat  Bahurim,”  established 
I  in  1708  by  the  chief  rabbi,  Aryeh  Judah  Kaliscli,  was 
in  1834  made  a  state  school,  under  the  name  “Ne- 
derl  and  sell  Israelietisch  Seminarium,  ”  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  rabbis  and  teachers.  Steps  were 
Education-  also  taken  for  the  spread  of  culture 
al  Work,  among  the  Jewish  population.  The 
principal  workers  were  Moses  Lemans 
(born  at  Naarden  1785,  died  at  Amsterdam  1832), 
Samuel  Mulder  (1792-1862),  and  the  best  known  of 
them  Gabriel  Polak  (1803-1869).  They  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Jews 
of  Amsterdam,  and  furnished  them  with  Jewish 
school-books  and  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the 
various  prayer-books  into  the  Dutch  language.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Jacob  Moses  Lowenstam  (1815),  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  Berenstein,  became  chief  rabbi 
of  the  German  congregation.  He,  too,  exerted  him¬ 
self  in  behalf  of  progress.  .  When  he  died  (1838)  the 
chief  rabbinate  was  not  filled  immediately,  but  a 
rabbinical  college  (bet  din)  was  entrusted  with  the 
guidance  of  all  religious  affairs.  The  members  were 
A.  J.  Susan  (died  1861),  J.  M.  Content  (died  1898),  B. 

S.  Berenstein  (later  chief  rabbi  at  The  Hague),  J.  S. 
Hirsch  (died  1870),  J.  D.  Wynkoop  (since  January, 
1871).  The  Portuguese  congregation,  upon  the  death 
of  De  Azevedo  in  1822,  likewise  appointed  no  chief 
rabbi,  but  a  bet  din,  consisting  of  Jacob  de  Elieser 
Ferares  (died  1852),  Solomon  de  Abraham  Acoen  Pe¬ 
reira  (died  1828),  Raphael  Montezinos  (died  1866), 
Isaac  Mendes  de  Sola  (died  1849),  Aaron  Mendes  Chu- 
maceiro  (in  1860  chief  rabbi  of  Curasao),  and  David 
Lopez  Cardozo  (died  1890),  Aaron  Vas  Diaz  (died 
1885),  Jacob  Lopez  Cardozo  (until  1873),  Jacob  Men¬ 
des  ^Chumaceiro  (died  1900),  I.  Yan  J.  Palache  (from 
1885),  and  A.  R.  Pereira  (from  1885).  In  the  Portu¬ 
guese  community  the  reorganization  of  public  affairs 
was  by  no  means  as  thorough  as  in  the  German; 
moreover,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  took  less  in¬ 
terest  in  Jewish  literary  matters. 
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In  1848  Holland  received  a  partially  new  consti¬ 
tution;  State  and  Church  were  almost  completely 
separated.  The  minister  of  the  time  wasinstrumen- 


gregations,  but  without  any  appreciable  success. 
Ten  years  later  a  new  convention  was  called; 
it  framed  a  draft  for  such  a  law,  which,  how- 


tal  in  calling  a  convention  at  The  Hague  in  1850,  I  ever,  was  received  with  onhr  faint  approval  by 
which  consisted  of  twenty -six  delegates  from  the  |  the  two  congregations  in  Amsterdam,  which  to- 
various  Jewish  congregations  throughout  Holland.  gether  composed  more  than  half  of  the  total  Jew- 
Many  sessions  were  held  in  the  endeavor  to  ar-  isli  population  of  the  country.  Finally,  after 
rive  at  a  general  state  law  for  the  Jewish  con-  I  twenty  years’ work,  the  “  Nederlandscli  Israelietisch 
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Kerkgenootscliap”  was  organized  (1870).  The  Por 
tuguese  separated  and  formed  an  independent  “  Kerk- 
genootschap.  ”  The  former  “  Hoof dcommissie  ”  was  | 
replaced  by  the  “Centrale  Comraissie  tot  de  Alge-  j 
meene  Zaken  van  liet  Nederlandscli-Israelietiscli  | 
Kerkgenootschap, ”  which  held  its  first  session  in  j 
1870.  During  this  period  there  were  several  men  in  ! 
Amsterdam  distinguished  for  their  learning,  their 
philanthropy,  and  their  championship  of  Jewish  in¬ 
terests;  of  these  mav  be  mentioned  the  three  brothers 
Hirschel  (1784-1853),  Meir  (1793-1801),  Akiba  Lehren  i 
(1795-1876),  and  Solomon  Rubens  (died  1857). 

The  internal  development  of  the  congregation  | 
progressed  quietly,  and  a  threatened  division  in  1860 
was  fortunately  averted.  New  life  came  to  the  | 


1899).  and  J.  I).  Wynkoop.  During  his  term  of  office 
Dr.  Diinner  has  reorganized  the  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools,  banished  the  Judseo-German,  and 
made  t  he  vernacular  compulsory.  The  social  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  Amsterdam  Jews  has  also  received 
his  close  attention.  On  his  initiative  in  1875  a  loan- 
bank  (  WeldadigliHdsfonds)  was  established,  which 
annually  grants  1,200  loans  of  sums  varying  from 
10  to  300  florins,  without  interest.  A  Jewish  work¬ 
ingman’s  association,  “Bezalel,”  was  founded,  to 
which,  however,  until  now,  unfortunately,  only 
diamond -workers  belong.  Since  there  are  very  few 
Jewish  mechanics  besides  those  employed  in  the 
diamond  indust  ry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
another  association  was  founded  (“  Shemirat  Shab- 


Cemetery  of  Sephardic  (  ommi  nity  at  Amsterdam. 

(From  an  engraving  by  Ruy&iael.) 


Judaism  of  Amsterdam  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  j 
whole  land,  when,  in  1862,  Dr.  Joseph  Hirscli  Diin¬ 
ner  (born  in  Cracow,  1832)  was  elected  rector  of  the 
rabbinical  seminary.  Under  his  guidance  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  reorganized  in  such  fashion  that  both 
secular  and  Jewish  subjects  were  included  in  the 
curriculum  from  the  lowest  classes  up  The  result 
was  the  graduation  of  a  number  of  rabbis  and  chief 
rabbis,  who  were  not  only  learned  in  the  Law,  but 
whose  general  academic  culture  earned 
Internal  for  them  universal  esteem.  The  con- 
Develop-  tinned  absence  of  a  strong  hand  in 
ment.  congregational  matters  was,  however, 
frequently  felt :  accordingly  endeavors 
were  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  rabbi  again. 

In  October,  1874.  Dr.  Diinner  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  associated  with  him  was  a  bet  din  of 
three,  consisting  of  T.  Tal  (until  1881),  J.  D.  Wyn¬ 
koop  (since  January.  1871).  J.  Content  (died  1898), 

A.  S.  Onderwvzer  (since  1888),  E.  Hamburg  (since 


bat  ”)  to  foster  the  study  of  handicrafts  without  sac¬ 
rificing  the  religious  feeling  of  apprentices,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  abolish  street-peddling,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  by  the  poorer  Jews. 

The  field  of  literature  also  was  not  neglected.  After 
the  appearance,  from  May,  1867,  of  the  “Joodsch- 
Letterkundige  Bydragen,”  edited  by  the  Jewish  bib¬ 
liographer  Meyer  Roest  (died  1889),  the  same  editor 
published  (from  1875  to  his  death)  thirteen  volumes 
of  the  journal  “  Israelietische  Letterbode,”  contribu¬ 
tors  to  whi(?li  were,  besides  Jewish  scholars  abroad, 
the  following  in  Amsterdam:  M.  Roest,  Dr.  J.  II. 
Diinner,  Jacob  Hoofien,  L.  Wagenaar,  I).  R.  Montezi- 
nos,  and  others.  Of  Jewish  weeklies,  there  appeared 
the  “Cent raal  Blad”  and  the  “Nieuw  Israelietisch 
A\  eek  Blad,”  both  still  in  existence.  The  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Society  of  Jewish  Teachers,  en¬ 
titled  “  Alia  wall,”  is  also  published  in  Amsterdam. 
Though  this  city  no  longer  holds  that  position  of 
j  eminence  in  Hebrew  typographic  art  that  it  formerly 
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enjoyed,  it  is  still  represented  in  tlie  Hebrew  book- 
world  by  three  large  printing-offices.  Notable  col¬ 
lections  of  books  are  the  “  Bibliotheca  Rosenthaliana  ” 
(a  portion  of  the  University  Library);  the  library  of 
the  Portuguese  Rabbinical  Seminary,  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  “Livraria  de  Montezinos,”  which  is  rich  in  rare 
works ;  the  library  of  the  Neder.  Isr.  Seminary,  and 
of  the  “Bet  ha-Midrasli  ‘Ez  Hayyim,”  and  several 
private  libraries.  In  public  life,  Jews  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  positions ;  at  the  university  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice;  with  the  army,  and  in  the  state 
and  city  governments. 

IV.  Statistics  :  The  number  of  the  Jews  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1795  was  20,052,  out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  217,024;  on  November  19,  1849,  25,173,  of 
whom  2,747  were  Portuguese  and  22,426  were  Ash¬ 
kenazim,  out  of  a  total  population  of  224,949.  In 
the  census  of  December  31,  1889,  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  was  408, 061 ;  of  them  49, 946  were  Ashkenazim 
and  4, 533  Portuguese  Jews;  in  all  54,479.  Detailed 
statistics  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  have  not 
been  printed.  The  report  of  the  Ashkenazic  con¬ 
gregation  for  1899  furnishes  the  following :  In  that 
year  there  were  349  weddings,  and  in  the  two  ceme¬ 
teries  (Muiderberg  and  Zeeburg)  688  interments.  The 
congregational  budget  for  1898  was  221,021. 12  florins 
(888, 000).  Of  this  45, 354. 13  florins  were  expended  for 
Jewish  education,  and  29, 077. 50  for  charities,  which 
are  financially  and  administratively  extra-congrega¬ 
tional.  The  German  congregation  had  eight  syna¬ 
gogues,  seating  2,668  men  and  537  women.  There 
are  in  addition  about  25  smaller  synagogues.  In 
the  schools  of  the  congregation  were  registered,  in 
1899,  837  children.  The  Jewish  free  schools  had 
1,958  pupils,  and  the  Jewish  congregational  kinder¬ 
garten  650  children.  The  Jewish  Seminary,  ‘with 


Device  of  the  Ashkenazic  Congregation  at  Amsterdam. 

(From  a  binding  in  possession  of  Hon.  M.  Sulzberger.) 

a  complete  higli-school  curriculum,  numbered  70  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  benevolent  institutions  there  were  in 
1899 :  (a)  Hospital  (built  in  1885) ;  1,095  patients,  with 
41 , 644  days  of  treatment ;  discharged,  870 ;  died,  120. 
(Z>)  Surgical  polyclinic;  6,075  patients,  vyitli  15,115 

consxiltations.  \c7  clinic;  1,303  patientSj  til 

15,825  consultations,  (d)  Dispensary;  56,638  pre¬ 


scriptions.  (< e )  Insane  asylum;  151  patients,  with 
45,262  days  of  treatment;  discharged,  10  cured;  2 
incurable;  11  died.  (/) 

Home  for  aged  men  and 
women. 

[An  idea  of  the  former 
communal  activity  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  of  Amsterdam  may 
be  gained  from  the  list  of 
their  various  societies,  both 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  the  exercise  of  charity 
mentioned  by  Daniel  Levi 
de  Barrios  in  his  “Trium- 

tdi?I  Gfi°irr  Popular.  ”  seal  of  Portuguese  congre. 
lo  the  fiist  or  academic  gation  at  Amsterdam, 
class  belonged  the  following  <F„m  fte  Congregalio„a] 
y esfiibot:  K e t e r  T o r a 
(min  im);  Tora  Hor  (TIK  min);  Yesiba  de  los 
Pintos;  Meirat  Henaim  (U'Yy  nTKD),  also  called 
Yesiba  Amstelodama;  Tipheret  Bajurim  QmKQn 
Dmna)  or  Yesiba  Quinta.  Of  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  following  are  mentioned:  Abi  Yetomim 


(DW  ’OK);  Gemilut  Jassadim  (OHDn .  ni^); 

Temime  Darex  (yn  W1DT1) ;  Jonen  Dalim  (D'm  pin) ; 
Masquil  el  Dal  (m  btt  ^D^D) ;  Sahare  Zedek  Cnyt? 
pn^);  Keter  Sem  Tob  (niD  m3);  Resit  Joxma 


(ilD^n  JWtf-l);  Bahale  Tesuba  (nilS^n  'by 2)-  A 
number  of  similar  societies  have  from  time  to  time 
been  formed  among  the  so-called  German  Jews. 
There  may  be  mentioned  the  Nederlandseli  Israe- 
lietisch  Seminarium  for  the  training  of  rabbis,  with 
the  Saadat  Bagurim  (society  for  the  assistance  of  the 
scholars) ;  a  “  Gebroederschap  ”  (d^nn  p"n 

K’y'  ninmn)  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature; 
the  “Dr.  Samuel  Israel  Mulder-Stichting,”  foimded 
in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  worthy  Jewish 
students  of  theology.  There  also  exists  a  Reform 
synagogue  which  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  a.] 

Of  benevolent  societies  still  existing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned :  In  the  Portuguese  congre¬ 
gation  :  a  boys’  orphan  asylum,  founded  1648, 
having  23  inmates  in  1899;  girls’  orphan  asylum, 
established  1734,  remodeled  1839,  14  inmates;  home 
for  aged  men,  founded  1749,  6  inmates ;  home  for 
aged  women,  founded  1834,  consolidated  with  the 
Portuguese  Jewish  Hospital.  In  the  Ashkenazic 
congregation :  boys’  orphan  asylum,  founded  1738, 
hairing  82  inmates  in  1899;  girls’  orphan  asylum, 
founded  1761,  66  inmates;  Lying-in  Society,  estab¬ 
lished  1822. 
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en  Hoofien,  Handbook  voor  de  GescMedenis  der  Joden,  iii. 
Amsterdam,  1873;  Monasch,  GescMedenis  van  het  Volk 
Israel ,  iii.,  Amsterdam,  1891 ;  Schudt,  JUdische  Merckwiirdig- 
keiten ,  1715,  i.  270;  De  Castro,  He  Synagoge  der  Pcn'tug.  Isr. 
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AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. :  City  of  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  on  tlie  Moliawk  river,  33  miles 
northwest  of  Albany;  population  in  1900,  20, 929. 

The  earliest  Jewish  residents  were  Harris  Davis, 
Isaac  Mark,  and  a  Mr.  Rotlienburg,  in  the  order 
named.  In  1865  Julius  Wasser man  came  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  postmaster:  a  little 
later  he  erected  a  broom  factory,  that  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Broom  Company,  with  which  Mr.  Wasserman 
and  his  son  are  now  associated.  Since  then  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  has  grown  rapidly,  and  in  1900  num¬ 
bered  about  250,  of  whom  about  125  were  attendants 
at  the  Reform  Temple  of  Israel,  the  remainder  at¬ 
tending  the  orthodox  synagogue. 

The  congregation  of  the  Temple  of  Israel  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  incorporated  in  January,  1874,  with 
Isaac  Wasserman  as  its  president,  and  Joseph 
Gregar  (now  deceased)  as  its  first  rabbi.  Rev.  I. 
Kline  succeeded  Gregar,  and  was  in  turn  followed 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Friedman.  The  latter  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Emil  Friedman.  The  present  minister 
(1901)  is  S.  Philo,  formerly  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
A  site,  located  in  the  most  desirable  residential  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  was  purchased  in  1900,  and  plans  for 
a  temple  are  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  Beauti¬ 
ful  cemetery  grounds,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  are  among  the  possessions  of  the  congregation. 
The  president  of  the  congregation  is  Julius  Wasser¬ 
man,  who  has  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
fifteen  years;  vice-president,  Moses  Belir;  secretary, 
David  Wasserman;  treasurer,  Samuel  Levi. 

Among  the  Jewish  societies  are:  The  Temple  Aid 
Society ;  the  Deborah  Society — a  benevolent  associa¬ 
tion  composed  of  married  ladies — and  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety,  composed  of  young  people. 

The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  are  engaged  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  trades ;  and  the  largest  dry-goods  stores  of  the 
city  are  conducted  by  them.  A.  L.  L. 

AMU  or  AAMU  :  The  ancient  Egyptian  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  Semites,  frequently  quoted  in  popular 
literature.  The  correct  form  in  Hebrew  letters  would 
be  'DNJJ  for  the  singular,  according  to  the  Coptic  ame , 
nearly  equivalent  to  ‘ami  (plural,  ‘ a’meu? ).  The 
etymology  seems  to  be  Egyptian ;  the  original  word 
meaning  “bearers  of  the  thro  wing- stick,”  from  the 
common  weapon  of  the  Bedouin,  rather  than  from 
the  Semitic  ‘am(m)=  “nation.”  The  word,  met 
with  in  the  inscription  of  “Una”  (sixth  dynasty), 
while  usually  employed  to  designate  the  Semites,  is 
also  applied  to  other  Asiatic  and  European  nations 
of  the  Caucasian  type.  (For  the  history  of  the 
word,  see  W.  M.  Muller,  “Asien  und  Europa,”  pp. 
121,  351.)  W.  M.  M. 

AMULET :  The  word  “  Amulet  ”  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  derived  from  an  imaginary  Arabic  word 
“  hamalet  ”  (something  hung  on) ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
an  ancient  Latin  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It 
is  found  several  times  in  Pliny,  “  Naturalis  Historia,” 
xxviii.  38,  xxx.  2,  and  elsewhere  (Pauly-Wissowa, 
“  Realeucyklopadie  der  Classischen 
Origin  of  Altertumswissenscliaft,”i.l984).  Am- 
tlie  Word,  ulets  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  but 
without  any  technical  designation.  In 
Talmudic  literature  the  specific  term  Jcemi‘a  is  found, 
from  a  root  meaning  “  to  bind.”  A  kemi'a  is  there¬ 
fore  something  bound  on  or  around,  so  that  the  sup¬ 
posititious  etymology  for  the  word  Amulet  as  “  some¬ 
thing  hung  on”  would  be  correct  as  concerns  the 
Jewish  form.  But  this  designation  refers  simply 
to  the  Amulet’s  external  application,  and  indicates 
nothing  of  its  purpose  or  contents.  Biblical,  Tal- 
mudical,  and  post-Talmudical  passages  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  both  of  these  points. 


Amulets  were  employed  to  protect  man,  or  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  such  as  houses,  cattle,  etc. ,  from  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  of  witches,  demons,  and  other  mischievous 
powers  likely  to  be  encountered,  or  to  counteract 
misfortune,  illness,  and  damage  of  various  kinds 
already  being  endured.  The  Amulet  is  found  both 
in  the  Orient  and  in  the  West,  among  wild  tribes  and 
among  civilized  nations  down  to  the  present  day. 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Jews 
and  Christians,  fostered  this  ancient  superstition, 
and,  in  varying  degrees,  foster  it  to-day.  Among 
the  Israelites,  therefore,  the  Amulet  has  a  history  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  thousand  years,  and  it  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical,  Talmudical,  and  post-Talmudical  periods. 

All  ornaments  worn  on  the  person  seem  to  have 
been  originally  amulets.  The  majority  of  them  de¬ 
rived  their  supposed  power  from  the  fact  that  they 
either  bore  the  images  of  idols  or  were  consecrated 
to  idols.  The  patriarch  Jacob  buried  “  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  [his  household’s]  hand,  and 
all  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears”  (Gen. 
xxxv.  4).  Seeing  that  the  weak  were  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  evil  influence  of  witchcraft  and  de¬ 
mons  than  the  strong,  it  was  usually  onty  the  women 
and  children  who  wore  such  means  of 

Biblical  protection.  Aaron  said  to  tlie  men 
Age.  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  “  Break  off  the  golden 
earrings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your 
wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters,”  where¬ 
upon  “all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears.  ”  The  Midianite  kings  wore 
crescents  and  earrings ;  even  their  camels  had  chains 
about  their  necks,  evidently  as  amulets  ( J udges,  viii. 
26).  Jewelry  was  worn  by  the  women  and  maidens 
not  onty  for  ornament,  but  also  for  protection  and  as 
charms.  Among  the  twenty -four  ornaments  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  referred  to  in  Isa.  iii.  18,  mention  is 
made  of  leliashim.  This  word  usually  denotes  magic, 
but  here  evidently  signifies  an  ornament  intended 
to  counteract  magic  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  to 
exert  magical  influence  itself.  The  lover  says  (Song 
of  Solomon,  iv.  9),“  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my 
sister,  my  spouse ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with 
one  of  thine  ejms,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck.  ”  The 
adulterous  wife  puts  on  her  earrings  and  jewels  be¬ 
fore  she  goes  after  her  lovers  (Hosea,  ii.  13).  In 
Prov.  xvii.  8  a  bribe  is  compared  to  a  favor-giving 
precious  stone,  whose  owner  prosperetli  whither¬ 
soever  he  turneth.  That  }n  p«  here  denotes  a  mag¬ 
ical  stone  is  evident ;  and  so,  too,  in  Nahum,  iii.  4, 
something  of  the  same  kind  is  alluded  to  with  regard 
to  “the  well-favored  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witch¬ 
crafts.”  The  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  was  written 
for  the  people,  and  mirrors  popular  views  of  life, 
also  makes  reference  to  prevailing  conceptions  about 
amulets  when  it  says  of  wisdom,  it  “shall  be  an 
ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about 
thy  neck  ”  (Prov.  i.  9).  Similarly,  when  it  says  {ib. 
vi.  21),  concerning  the  admonitions  of  father  and 
mother :  “  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart, 
and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  When  thou  goest,  it 
shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep 
thee.”  Parental  precepts  protect,  like  an  Amulet 
worn  upon  the  heart  and  neck.  In  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  speak  figuratively  of  a  necklace, 
an  ornamental  crown,  or  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Law,  the  popular  conception  of  the  power  of 
amulets  is  constantly  referred  to  (Ps.  lxxiii.  6,  ciii. 
4,  Prov.  iii.  22,  iv.  9,  xiii.  5).  Especially  significant 
is  Prov.  iv.  22,  where  it  is  said  “  they  [my  words] 
are  life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and  health  to 
all  their  flesh.”  But  amulets  were  sometimes  hid¬ 
den,  carried  upon  the  body,  that  they  might  not  be 
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exposed  to  the  counter-influence  of  other  amulets,  ana 
were  thus  supposed  to  be  even  more  potent.  Amu¬ 
lets  were  found  upon  the  bodies  of  Jewish  warriors; 
they  had  come  from  the  heathen  temple  in  Jamnia 
(II  Macc.  xii.  40).  The  signet-ring,  carried  over  the 
heart  or  upon  the  arm  (Song  of  Solomon,  viii.  6,  Jer. 
xxii.  24,  Hag.  ii.  23),  served  as  an  Amulet,  either 
owing  to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  or 
frequently  from  the  inscription  upon  it. 

The  use  of  amulets  was  very  extensive  in  the 
rabbinical  period ;  that  is,  from  about  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  until  about  600  of  the  common  era;  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  copious  details  concerning  them 
in  literary  sources.  The  Mishnah  repeatedly  consid¬ 
ers  kemi‘ot  from  its  particular  juridical  standpoint. 
They  were  worn  sometimes  with  covering  and  some¬ 
times  without.  The  Amulet  itself,  it 
Talmudical  appears,  might  consist  either  of  an  ar- 
Age.  tide  inscribed  with  the  name  of  God, 
with  a  Scripture  passage  or  the  like,  or 
of  the  root  of  some  herb.  Grains  of  wheat  wrapped 
in  leather  sometimes  served  as  amulets.  Particu¬ 
larly  potent  were  chips  or  splinters  of  the  wood  of 
an  Asiier ah,  or  of  anything  offered  to  an  idol ;  and 
therefore  such  things  were  regularly  made  into  kem- 
i‘ot.  The  most  frequent  form  of  amulets,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  small  metal  plate  suitably  inscribed. 
Around  the  neck  of  oxen  was  tied  a  pearl  wrapped 
in  leather.  To  protect  a  horse  from  evil  influence, 
a  fox’s  tail  or  a  crimson  plume  was  fastened  between 
its  eyes.  Children,  owing  to  their  feeble  powers  of 
resistance,  were  held  to  be  much  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  magic  fascination;  they  were,  therefore, 
protected  by  means  of  knots,  written  parchments, 
etc.,  tied  round  their  necks.  Furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  belongings  were  protected  by  inscribing  the 
name  of  God  upon  foot-rests  and  handles.  Usually,  at 
least  among  men,  amulets  were  worn  on  the  arm ;  but 
exceptionally  they  were  carried  in  the  hand.  Women 
and  children  wore  them  especially  on  neck-chains, 
rings,  or  other  articles  of  jewelry.  An  Amulet  would 
sometimes  be  placed  in  a  hollow  stick,  and  would  be 
all  the  more  efficacious  because  no  one  would  suspect 
its  presence ;  it  was  a  species  of  concealed  weapon. 
Figuratively  the  Torah  is  said  to  be  such  an  Amulet 
for  Israel.  The  priestly  benediction  (Hum.  vi.  24-26) 
protected  Israel  against  the  evil  eye.  Distinctions 
were  drawn  between  amulets  which  had  cured  once 
and  those  that  had  cured  twice  or  thrice ;  between 
those  which  had  healed  three  different  people  once 
each  and  those  which  had  healed  one  person  three 
times.  In  short,  there  were  approved  amulets  and 
amulets  not  approved ;  a  distinction  made  likewise 
as  to  Amulet-makers.  Besides  the  common  people 
in  daily  life,  physicians  in  their  professional  practise 
also  used  amulets:  the  Amulet  was  thought  to  ban¬ 
ish  the  demon  causing  the  ailment  if  his  name  were 
written  upon  the  kemi‘a. 

Every  nation  in  turn  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
magical  arts  of  other  nations  were  superior  to  its 
own ;  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
greater  portion  of  the  amulets  described  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash  are  of  foreign  extraction,  as  evidenced 
by  their  foreign  appellations  or  by  other  indica¬ 
tions.  Genuinely  Jewish,  however, 
Foreign  were  those  talismans  which  consisted 
and  Domes-  of  strips  of  parchment  bearing  the 
tic  Amu-  name  of  God,  or  various  permutations 
lets.  of  its  letters,  Scripture  passages,  or  the 
like.  An  important  quotation  concern¬ 
ing  these  is  found  in  a  Baraita  (Sliab.  1155):  “Talis¬ 
mans  and  amulets,  although  containing  in  their 
letters  the  name  of  God  or  sundry  passages  out  of 
the  Torah,  may  not  be  saved  on  Sabbath  from  a 


conflagration;  let  them  burn  where  they  are.”  By 
letters  of  God’s  name  are  meant  anagrams  and 
transpositions  of  the  same ;  see  Abraxas.  Upon  an 
Amulet,  said  to  be  potent  in  curing  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  was  written  nixn*  .TIIT  ,T  ,T  “Yah,  Yah,  Lord 
of  Hosts  ”  (Yoma,  84a).  As  stated  above,  medicine 
did  not  disdain  the  use  of  amulets.  Abraham  wore 
a  jewel  on  his  neck  which  healed  every  sick  person 
he  looked  upon.  A  “  stone  of  preservation  ”  (ptf 
ropn)  was  said  to  protect  women  from  miscarriage. 
The  egg  of  a  grasshopper  was  said  to  protect  against 
earache ;  the  tooth  of  a  living  fox  against  sleepiness, 
and  of  a  dead  one  against  sleeplessness.  A  nail  from 
a  gallows  protected  against  wounds.  The  sages  of 
the  Talmud,  however,  forbade  the  use  of  all  such 
remedies,  as  being  “  heathen  practise.  ”  Tefillin  (phy¬ 
lacteries)  and  mezuzot  (inscriptions  on  door-posts)  are 
designated  by  the  Targum  on  Song  of  Solomon  (viii. 
6),  as  permissible  amulets,  preserving  Israel  from  the 
power  of  demons.  .  Sources  and  citations  concerning 
the  use  of  amulets  in  Talmudical  times  may  be  found 
in  Blau,  “Das  Altjiidische  Zauberwesen, ”  pp.  86, 
146;  Strasburg,  1898. 

Jewish  thought  and  action  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  dominated  completely  by  the  Talmud.  Since 
this  authority  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  written 
amulets,  the  Jews  were  entirely  exposed  both  to  the 
growth  of  this  superstition  among  themselves  and 
to  the  overwhelming  inroads  of  the  superstitious 
practises  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Post-  the  Amulet  superstition  grew  apace 
Talmudical  among  them.  It  flourished  most  in  the 
Age.  Orient,  the  ancient  home  of  all  magic 
|  ^  and  superstition.  Hai  Gaon,  the  en¬ 

lightened  head  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy,  wrote 
(about  1000),  “Sorcery  and  amulets  sprang  from  the 
Sura  Academy,  because  that  lies  near  to  Babylonia 
and  to  the  house  of  Hebucliadnezzar.  ”  He  denies  the 
powers  of  amulets,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  papyrus 
or  an  olive-leaf  inscribed  with  the  mystic  name  of 
God  would  put  robbers  to  flight ;  or  if  the  same 
were  written  upon  a  new  tile,  that  it  would  calm 
the  sea ;  or,  if  thrown  upon  a  man,  would  kill  him. 
Pie  admits,  however,  that  amulets  may  be  effective 
as  means  of  cure  and  protection.  All  depends  upon 
the  writer  and  upon  the  moment  of  application ;  for 
at  certain  times  the  best  are  ineffectual  (Ashkenazi, 
“Ta‘am  Zekenim,”  565). 

That  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Babylonian  magic  especially,  and  not 
by  the  Egyptian — the  latter  distinguished  twenty 
different  sorts  of  amulets  (see  Budge,  “Egyptian 
Magic,”  p.  25,  London,  1S99) — is  shown  by  the  Jew- 
ish-Aramaic  charm-inscriptions  upon  Babylonian 
clay  bowls  Avliich  possibly  served  as  a  protection 
for  the  utensils;  that  is,  as  amulets  (Wohlstein, 
“Diimonenbeschworungen  aus  Hachtalmudiseher 
Zeit,”  Berlin,  1894;  Stube,  “  Judiscli-Babvlonische 
Zaubertexte,  ”  Halle,  1895;  Schwab,  “Les  Coupes 
Magiques,”  etc.,  in  “Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology,”  April,  1890;  idem,  “Coupes 
a  Inscriptions  Magiques,”  ib.  June,  1891).  In 
Gaster’s  edition  of  “The  Sword  of  Moses”  (Lon¬ 
don,  1896) — a  work  evidently  written  under  Eg}rp- 
tian  influence,  but  Oriental  in  its  origin  and  said  to 
belong,  according  to  its  editor,  to  the  fourth  century 
— a  whole  series  of  kemfot  is  given  as  protective 
against  various  ailments  and  evils.  These  consist 
of  transpositions  of  the  names  of  God,  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  modern  mind,  written  upon  paper 
or  engraved  upon  metal  plates,  and  thus  resembling 
the  magic  papyri  of  the  Greeks.  Exactly  as  with 
Egyptian  amulets,  the  requisite  color  and  material  of 
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these  are  sometimes  indicated ;  thus  one  charm  was 
to  be  written  on  a  red  plate,  another  on  a  silver  plate, 
and  so  on.  By  the  employment  of  these  amulets, 
paralysis,  sciatica,  eye  and  ear  ailments,  leprosy, 
and  other  evils  were  to  be  cured.  With  a  certain 
plate  fastened  around  the  thigh,  a  man  might  enter 
a  fiery  furnace  and  come  out  unscathed.  Material 
and  inscription  of  the  Amulet  varied  according  to 
its  purpose.  By  its  means  fish  could  be  caught; 
the  love  of  a  woman  secured  and  retained;  the 
sea  crossed  dry-shod;  wild  animals  slain;  terror 
diffused  through  the  world ;  communion  had  with 
the  dead;  a  sword  obtained  which  would  fight 
automatically  for  its  owner;  one’s  enemies  set  to 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces ;  oneself  rendered  invis¬ 
ible  ;  springs  of  water  found ;  cleverness  attained ; 
and  many  similarly  wonderful  things  accomplished. 
In  one  passage  a  device  that  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  magic  is  mentioned; 
namely,  the  preparation  of  an  image  and  working 
the  charm  desired  by  its  medium.  The  prescription 
runs : 

u  if  thou  desirest  to  cause  any  one  to  perish,  take  clay  from 
two  river  hanks  and  make  an  image  therewith ;  write  upon  it 
the  man’s  name ;  then  take  seven  stalks  from  seven  date-trees 
and  make  a  bow  [here  follows  the  word  NPNUpDm]  with  horse¬ 
hair  (?) ;  set  up  the  image  in  a  convenient  place,  stretch  thy 
how,  shoot  the  stalks  at  it,  and  with  every  one  say  the  prescribed 
words,  which  begin  with  DinpN  and  end  with  ’•Didps,  adding, 
‘Destroyed  be  IST.,  son  of  N.! ’ ” 

Gaster  (Z.o.  pp.  12-19)  explains  why  these  means 
were  thought  to  be  effective.  It  appears  that  every 
angel  and  demon  is  bound  to  appear  and  obey  when 
lieliears  a  certain  name  uttered  (p.  25,  lines  2-10). 
Even  Hai  Gaon  (“Responsen  der  Geonim,”  ed.  Ilar- 
kavy,  873,  p.  189)  says,  “Amulets  are  written,  and 
the  divine  name  is  spoken,  in  order  that  angels  may 
help.”  But  a  great  deal  was  made  to  depend  upon 
using  the  right  name  at  the  right  time,  a  condition 
likewise  frequently  insisted  on  in  the  Egyptian  and 
Babvlonian  magical  works. 

“Practical  Cabala,”  or  the  art  of  employing  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  world  in  order  to  attain 
one’s  purpose,  is  founded  upon  the  mysticism  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  “Sefer  Yezirali”  (Book  of  Creation). 
According  to  this  work,  God  created  the  world  by 
means  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  particularly 
those  of  His  name,  1,  n,  \  which  He  combined  in 
the  most  varied  ways.  If  one  learns  these  combina¬ 
tions  and  permutations,  and  applies  them  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  one  may  thus 
easil3r  make  himself  master  of  crea- 

Cabala.  tion,  since  God  Himself  not  only  per¬ 
mits  but  desires  this ;  for  these  formulae 
all  proclaim  monotheism.  The  Egyptians  held  a 
similar  view  (Budge,  l.c.  xiii.).  The  mystic  book 
“  Raziel  ”  (eleventh  century),  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
considered  here,  is  also  of  Oriental  origin,  and  re¬ 
flects  similar  views.  Instructions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  amulets;  and  particular  days  and 
hours  are  indicated  as  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
(ed.  Amsterdam,  42 b).  As  samples,  the  two  kem- 
i‘ot  in  the  next  column  may  serve. 

In  Europe,  Spain  comes  most  prominently  into 
view  in  the  consideration  of  amulets,  that  country 
being  a  hotbed  of  superstition  and  Cabala.  Nah- 
manides  and  Adret  permit  the  employ- 
In  Europe,  ment  of  a  metal  plate  with  the  image 
of  a  lion  as  a  remedy  against  a  painful 
cough  (Adret,  “Responsa,”  lsted.,  167,  418).  This 
superstition  was  a  universal  one,  and  is  mentioned 
also  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel  of  Amsterdam  (seven¬ 
teenth  century),  who  remarks  that  Leone  Soavio 
recommended  it  to  Paracelsus  as  a  cure  for  stomach- 


pain  (“Nishmat  Hayyim,”  third  treatise,  chap, 
xxv.).  Other  amulets  were  written  upon  parchment, 
on  the  skin  of  a  fetus  or  of  a  deer  (Adret,  ib.),  but 
were  of  avail  only  when  the  writer  and  the  chosen 
time  were  propitious.  Adret  also  forbids  such 


This  Amulet,  on  which  rta  from  Psalm  xlv.  5  is  permuted, 
contains  space  for  a  short  prayer  to  be  written  in,  expressive  of 
the  particular  object  to  be  obtained,  and  is  recommended  for 
use  in  furthering  all  business  enterprises.  It  contains  the  usual 
shield  of  David  with  It  must  be  written  upon  parchment, 
and  worn  on  the  left  side. 

charms  as  are  clearly  useless  (“  Novelise”  on  Shab.  67). 
In  Germany,  red  cords  with  corals  were  worn  as 
protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Christians  employed 
Jews  to  make  amulets  for  them;  for  these  had  the 
reputation  of  being  “  wise  folk.  ”  Strangely  enough, 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  Jews  attached  to  their 
arms,  where  the  phylacteries  were  applied,  amulets 
containing  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  three  holy 
kings  (Berliner,  “Aus  dem  Leben  der  Deutsclien 
Juden  im  Mittelalter,  ”  pp.  97,  101).  Insanity  or 
epilepsy  was  cured  by  hanging  beets  around  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  neck.  People  were  warned,  however,  that  the 
preparation  of  these  amulets  would  irritate  demons. 
Against  miscarriage  women  carried  a  stone  around 
the  neck,  called  Nmnpm  a  word  evidently  derived 
from  the  French  enceinte ;  a  hole  was  pierced  through 
it ;  it  was  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  a  hen’s  egg.  These 
stones,  which  had  a  glazed  appearance,  were  found 
in  the  fields,  and  were  esteemed  of  priceless  value. 
A  similar  purpose  was  served  in  antiquity  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  actites.  For  lightening 
labor,  both  Jewish  and  Christian  women  wore  a  piece 
of  a  man’s  vest,  girdle,  or  other  clothing.  Luther 
relates  that  a  Jew  presented  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony 
with  a  button,  curiously  inscribed,  which  would 
protect  against  cold  steel,  stabbing,  or  shooting. 
The  duke  made  the  experiment  on  the  Jew,  hang¬ 
ing  the  button  around  his  neck  and  then  slashing 
him  with  a  sword  (Giidemann,  “  Gesch.  des  Erzie- 
lmngswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Frankreich 
und  Deutschland,”  pp.  205,  207,  214,  226,  Vienna, 
1880).  The  Italian  coin,  with  its  abracadabra-like 
inscription,  described  by  Giidemann  (“  Gesch.  d.  Erz. 
und  der  Cultur  der  Jud.  in  Italien,”  p.  335),  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  Jewish,  and  not  of  Christian,  origin.  The 
medallion  bears  on  the  one  side  the  words  below,  the 
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v2c~ 

A  A  J 

no y&\~ 

*.n  Sjst  s^r- 
Tpsfta* I# 

yiP?*V*  p 

^-73  TJjfrn  Yr^it>ir 

fOr^K*7|’*3.i 

?*t>S3?3t  ?’i  I 


1.  Amulet  for  Protection  against  Lilith, 

(From  the  “  Sefer  Razirl.") 


t+n^srsi  b’-*5 

j^irnpa?  *im 
Si rht&  au>3 
'  '3n^’  Wy©n  j 
.7/ j  j'tywna* 
i'.it*  v  cs  *w  a;»& 
y?hj5 p»m 
;*rr**  jc'-vtjH’Jtj  rwv* 
y.r'ytn  ho"3ii  ttyyrv 


3.  Golden  Hand  Used  for  Protection  against  the  “Evil  Eye.”  with  '-c*  in  the  Palm.  2 \ 


DipUXTp»i 

D'p'iA.v^p 

- 

•OlplAK 

cnp 

top1 

Dtp 

vm  or  iu 


Parchment  with  Inverted  pyramidal  Inscription  after  the  style  of  abracadabra, 

Diameter  1  %  in. 
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Hebrew  transliteration  of  “Majestas  YIIWH  regis 
domini  mei  animum  benignum  milii  foveat  ”  (May 
tlie  majesty  of  YHWH  foster  a  kindly  disposition 
in  my  lord  tlie  king  toward  me).  Upon  the  other 

Slde  1S  niiT  DXnDiTXD 

'no  oid  'jn 
nx  DOm 
'paj'no 
nnj 

“Majestas  YHWH  animum  mei  regis  ad  me  in- 
clinet”  (May  the  majesty  of  YHWH  incline  the 
king’s  soul  to  me). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492 
caused  the  dissemination  of  the  Cabala  far  and  wide 
through  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Their  unexam¬ 
pled  sufferings 
served  to  foster 
their  mystic  bent 
more  than  ever. 

The  Holy  Land, 
as  far  as  re¬ 
peopled  by 
Spanish  exiles 
(notably  Safed), 
became  the  hot¬ 
bed  of  the  most 
abstruse  secret 
lore,  which 
favored,  among 
other  things,  the 
employment  of 
amulets.  From 
Turkey  on  the 
one  side,  and 
from  Italy  on 
the  other,  the 
Cabala  spread  to 
Poland  and 
lands  adjacent; 

Hasidism  arose 
there  and  flour¬ 
ishes  there  t  o- 
day.  This  mys- 
ticism  also 
prepared  the 
ground  for  amu¬ 
lets,  so  that  there 
are  whole  books 
devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  kemfiot 
still  extant 
i  n  manuscript 
(compare  Benja- 
cob,  “  Ozar  ha- 
S  e  f  a  r  i  m ,  ”  p. 

530).  This  so- 
called  “  practical 
Cabala  ”  recommended  a  number  of  talismans,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  which  must  be  omitted 
The  Eiben-  here  in  order  to  describe  a  celebrated 
schiitz  kemi‘a  contest  of  the  middle  of  the 
Contro-  eighteenth  century.  Jonathan  Eiben- 
versy.  schiitz,  remembered  by  Jews  to-day 
as  an  eminent  Talmudist,  prepared  a 
number  of  amulets.  He  issued  them  in  Metz, 
where  he  was  rabbi,  and  later  in  Hamburg,  Al- 
tona,  and  Wandsbeck,  over  the  united  communi¬ 
ties  of  which  he  presided  as  chief  rabbi.  He  made 
them  for  sick  children,  for  expectant  mothers,  also 
as  remedies  against  nose-bleed,  epilepsy,  and  the  evil 
eye.  He  furnished  one  that  would  banish  “  croaking 


Tliis  Amulet  is  claimed  to  he  well  approved,  and  protects  the  lying-in  mother  and  her 
child -against  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  and  demons,  and  is  given  in  “  Raziel,”  with  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  use.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Adam.  The  four  words  out¬ 
side  of  the  circle  are  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  issuing  out  of  paradise,  Gen.  ii.  10. 
In  the  circle  are  Psalm,  xci.  11 ;  the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  also  yin,  which  is 
equivalent  to  nin,  Eve  (in  the  system,  see  At-bash,  y=n) ;  then  m1?'*1?, 

probably  a  misprint  for  mSS,  the  female  demon  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14; 
then  come  “the  first  Eve,”  and  names  of  angels  and  of  God  (mo  =  mrr> ;  in  this  per¬ 
mutation  each  letter  is  represented  by  the  next  succeeding  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
thus  '  s=  D,  n  =  l  etc.).  Outside  of  the  shield  of  David  stand  the  initial  letters  of  the 
well-known  prayer  by  Nehunia  b.  ha-Kana,  also  the  words.  J np,  “May 

Satan  be  torn  asunder !  ”  The  innermost  space  finally  contains  words  from  Ex.  xi.  8, 
and  permutations  of  a  mystical  name  of  God. 


demons”  from  a  house ;  upon  digginginto  the  founda¬ 
tions,  the  demons  would  then  be  found  in  the  shape 
of  veritable  croaking  frogs.  To  find  the  body  of  one 
drowned,  he  provided  a  charm  in  the  shape  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  parchment  to  be  laid  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
pond.  He  claimed  to  have  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  with  his  amulets  in  helping  women  in  vari¬ 
ous  emergencies ;  and  statistics  were  said  to  support 
his  statements  that  since  he  had  officiated  as  rabbi  in 
Hamburg  scarcely  one  Jewish  woman  had  died  in 
childbirth,  while  in  the  year  preceding  his  arrival 
“  God’s  wrath  had  raged  widely  ”  in  such  cases. 
The  congregational  Hebrah  Kaddisha  (burial  society) 
confirmed  this  claim  officially.  All  of  this  became 
matter  of  public  discussion  when  Jacob  Emden, 

then  residing  in 
Altona,  and  Ja¬ 
cob  Joshua  Falk, 
chief  rabbi  of 
Frankfort -on - 
the  -  Main,  both 
learned  and  re¬ 
spected  men, 
openly  charged 
Eibenscliiitz 
with  invoking  as 
Savior  in  his 
amulets  the  false 
Messiah,  Sliabbe- 
tliai  Zebi.  The 
contest  waged 
furiously ;  the 
scholars  and 
communities  of 
Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Tur¬ 
key,  the  Holy 
Land,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  else¬ 
where  took  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  a 
most  vehement 
discussion. 
Even  the  tem¬ 
poral  authorities 
were  appealed 
to  bjr  Eiben- 
scliutz’s  oppo¬ 
nents,  applica¬ 
tion  being  made 
to  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Hamburg, 
and  to  the  king 
of  Denmark. 
The  charge  was 
based  particu¬ 
larly  upon  five 
amulets  issued 
by  Eibenschiitz 


while  officiating  in  Metz,  and  which  were  certified 
to  by  the  congregational  officials,  as  having  been 
written  by  him. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  voluminous  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  only  point  at  issue  was  the  employment 
of  the  false  Messiah’s  name  in  these  amulets ;  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  the  folly  of  amulets  in 
general.  The  common  impression  probably  was  that 
they  could  do  no  harm  and  might  serve  as  spiritual 
stimulants  in  the  way  of  the  wearer’s  reassurance 
and  mental  comfort.  This  widespread  discussion, 
however,  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  medieval  faith  in  amulets;  since  then  it  has 
gradually  diminished  and  may  now  be  said  to  be 
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practically  extinct  except  in  the  Orient.  The  “  Shul- 
han  ‘ Aruk  ”  does  not  forbid  amulets  (see  “  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  ”  §  301,  24-27 ;  §  305,  17 ;  §  334-',  14 ; 
In  Modern  “Yoreli  De‘ah,”  §  179,  12).  It  is  im- 
Times.  portant  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Jews, 
the  “people  of  the  Scripture,”  em¬ 
ployed  mainly  written-  parchments  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  bits  of  wood,  bone,  stone,  or  other  natural 
objects. 

Modern  Judaism  of  course  approves  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Maimonides,  who  pronounced  against  them ; 


This  Amulet  is  11  for  protection  in  childbirth.” 


In  five  corners  of  the  six-cornered  “  Shield  of  David,”  the  He¬ 
brew  letters  of  the  verse  (Isa.  ix.  5),  uS  “ty  n1”  *0,  “Fortuitous 
-a  child  is  born,”  etc.,  are  scattered  promiscuously,  interspersed 
with  the  letters  of  Nehunyah  ben  ha-Kana’s  prayer  (nos  SUN'). 
'The  word  □'’DPS 3  in  the  interior  space  was  claimed  to  be  equiv¬ 
alent  by  permutation  to  Shabbethai’s  name  prot?)  together  with 

‘the  initials  ;  that  is,  JTJTD  “King  Messiah.” 

Ihe  denies  them  all  potency  or  virtue  whatever 
(“  Moreh,  ”  iii.  37),  and  speaks  of  the  “  craziness  of  the 
amulet-writers,  who  hope  to  accomplish  miracles  by 
permutations  of  the  Divine  Name  ”  ( ib .  i.  61,  end). 

Bibliography:  On  the  Eibenschiitz  controversy,  see  the  col¬ 
lected  pamphlets  PDN  Lemberg,  1877;  Eibenschutz’s 
own  defense,  nny  nnV?,  Altona,  1755 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.Juden , 
vii.  note  7. 

L.  B. 

AMULO  (AMOLON),  THEODBOLDUS : 

Bishop  of  Lymns  (841)  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald ;  died  852.  From  his  master  and  predecessor, 
Agobard,  he  learned  to  hate  the  Jews,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims  and  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  nourished  the  same  sentiments,  he  tried, 

at  tlie  Council  ofMeaux  (849),  to  revive  tlie  old  canon¬ 
ical  laws  ancl  anti-Jewisli  restrictions.  But.  Charles 
would  not  yield  to  the  iirelate’s  injunctions,  and  dis¬ 
solved  the  meeting.  Amulo,  however — unremitting 
in  his  efforts  against  the  Jews,  like  his  master — wrote 
a  virulent  letter  to  the  spiritual  authorities,  in  which 
he  expounded  his  grievances  against  the  Jews,  for¬ 
getting  no  fact  to  their  discredit,  not  even  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  court-chaplain  Bodo  to  Judaism.  Al¬ 
though  the  letter  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
effect  expected  by  its  author,  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  epoch  generally 
favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  the  calm  enjoymd  by  Jews 
in  France  gradually'  came  to  an  end. 

Bibliography:  Galland,  Veterum  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  vol. 
xiii.;  Migne,  Patrolouia  Latina ,  cxvi.  142  et  sec/.;  Histoire 
Litteraire  dela  France ,  viii.  650. 

I.  Bn. 


AMUSEMENTS.  See  Games,  Pastimes. 

ANAB  (“  Grape  ”) :  A  city  in  the  hills  of  south¬ 
ern  Judea,  tying  in  the  domain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
50),  from  which  Joshua  exterminated  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xi.  21).  It  is  still  called  Anab  (Buhl,  “  Geo¬ 
graphic  des  Alten  Palestina,”  p.  164).  G.  B.  L. 

ANACLETUS  II.  (PIETRO  PIERLEONI) : 

Antipope  to  Innocent  II.  from  1130  to  1138.  By 
reason  of  his  Jewish  descent,  which  prompted  Vol¬ 
taire  to  call  him  ironically  “the  Jewish  Pope,”  Ana- 
cletus  had  to  face  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and 
calumny. 

An  ancestor  of  Anacletus,  whose  name  was  proba¬ 
bly  Baruch,  had  grown  rich  in  the  middle  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  by  lending  money  to  both  sides  in  the 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  Roman  nobility. 
Ambition  prompted  him  to  embrace  Christianity^, 
on  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bene¬ 
dict.  He  married  a  lady  belonging  to  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  family  of  Rome,  and  his  son,  Leo  de  Benedicto 
Christiano,  subsequently  took  rank  among  the 
champions  of  the  papal  court  in  its  conflict  with  the 
imperial  party.  Leo’s  son,  Petrus  Leonis,  whose 
name  became  the  famity  eponyun,  resolved  to  devote 
his  own  son,  who  also  bore  liis  name,  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  he  lived  to  see  this  son  wear  the  cardinal’s 
hat.  Pierleoni  did  not  become  pontiff,  however,  un¬ 
til  after  the  death  of  his  ambitious  father. 

One  of  the  group  who  left  Rome  with  the  pope  Ge- 
lasius  II.  when  the  latter  fled  to  France,  Leo  sub¬ 
sequently  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  election  of 
Calixtus  II.  The  latter  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
Pierleoni,  as  well  as  recognition  of  his  talent,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  him,  toward  tlie^end  of  the  year  1123,  head  of 
the  papal  legation  to  France.  While  in  that  country, 
Pierleoni  had  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  several 
important  ecclesiastical  missions,  as  well  as  of  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  councils  of  Chartres  and  Beauvais. 

Pierleoni  was  elected  pope  as  Anacletus  II.  in 
1130  by  one  faction  at  Rome,  while  another  fac¬ 
tion  elected  Innocent  II.  Pierleoni 
Innocentll.  received  but  little  support  when  ele- 
His  vated  to  the  pontificate,  while  Inno- 
Opponent.  cent  II.  was  upheld  not  only  by  the 
councils  of  Rheims  and  Pisa,  and  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
— who,  it  would  seem,  could  not  forgive  Anacletus 
his  reputed  Jewish  physiognomy7- — but  also  by  the 
entire  European  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  Roger 
of  Sicily,  who  was  Anacletus’  brother-in-law,  and  byr 
the  duke  of  Aquitania.  It  redounds  to  the  honor, 
liberality7-,  and  magnanimity7-  of  the  population  of 
Rome  that  Anacletus  was  able  to  maintain  to  the 
last  his  authority  in  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the 

repeated  attacks  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.,  who 
supported  Innocent  II. 

The  opposition  to  Anacletus  expressed  itself  in 
the  invention  and  dissemination  of  the  most  slander¬ 
ous  reports  concerning  him.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  was  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  Innocent  in 
France,  quite  naturalty  poured  forth  his  indignation 
in  a  vehement  epistle  to  Lotliaire,  to  the  effect  that 
“to  the  shame  of  Christ  a  man  of  Jewish  origin  was 
come  to  occupy7-  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  ” 

But  aside  from  styling  him  “  Judceo-pontifex,”  the 
antagonists  of  Anacletus  circulated  the  most  igno- 
.  j  minions  rumors  about  him,  charging 
n  lyrai-Fod  him  with  the  systematic  robbery  of 
‘  chapels  and  churches — in  the  disposal 
s  ‘  of  which  spoils  the  Jews  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  his  accessories— and  not  flinching  even  from 
accusing  him  of  being  guilty  of  incest.  In  brief. 
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tlie  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  him  was  summed 
up  in  the  decision  that  he  was  not  only  as  bad  as,  but 
even  worse  than,  a  Jew. 

Though  the  charge  of  assisting  the  pope  in  rob¬ 
bing  the  churches  and  chapels  was  undoubtedly  a 
calumniation  of  the  Jews,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Jews  sided  with  Anacletus  in  this  papal  schism, 
which  lasted  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1138..  The 
interests  of  their  own  safet}^  in  Rome,  where  his  sov¬ 
ereignty  was  unquestioned,  must  have  urged  them 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  obedience  to  Anacletus.  In 
fact,  the  cold,  formal  response  with  which  Innocent 
II.  greeted  the  Jewish  delegation  upon  his  entry  into 
Rome  would  warrant  this  assumption.  There  is  no 
ground,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  opponents 
of  Anacletus  had  used  their  influence  to  arouse  the 
fanaticism  of  the  masses  against  the  Jews.  Both 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  through  whose  indefatigable 
zeal  and  eloquence  the  rulers  of  France  and  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  won  for  the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  though,  as  a  rule,  inimical  to 
the  Jews,  repeatedly  condemned  their  persecution 
and  oppression.  As  for  Anacletus,  however,  his  an¬ 
cestral  connection  with  the  Jews  undoubtedly  served 
to  enhance  his  schismatic  troubles,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  his  antagonists  an  additional  ground  for 
calumniation.  Yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
vague  historic  recollection  of  Anacletus — liis  Jew¬ 
ish  origin,  his  ecclesiastical  struggle,  and,  perchance, 
his  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Jews — in  later  days 
fashioned  itself  into  a  semi-mythical  background  for 
the  wide-spread  medieval  legend  relating  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  pope  (see  Andreas). 


Bibliography  :  Giidemann,  Gesch.  des  Ei-ziehungswesens 
und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Italien ,  pp.  76  et  seq. ;  Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Rom ,  i.  214  et  seq.,  and 
index;  compare  Zopffel,  Die  Dojjpelwahl  des  Jahres  1130 , 
Gottingen,  1871;  GOttinger  Gelelirie  Anzeigen ,  1876,  pp. 
257,  304 ;  Gregorovius,  Gesch.  d.  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter , 
iv.  391-417. 

H.  G.  E. 


ANAGRAM  (Greek,  ava  =  “ over  again,”  and 
ypd/i/ia  =  “  letter  ”) ;  The  letters  of  a  word  so  trans¬ 
posed  as  to  make  a  different  word  or  phrase.  The 
use  of  anagrams  by  the  Jews  dates  back  to  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity.  Several  occur  in  the  Bible ;  for  ex¬ 
ample:  }n  mi  (“And  Noah  found  grace,”  Gen. 
vi.  8),  where  jn  is  probably  employed  because  of  its 

being  the  Anagram  of  m;  nr$  mm  npb  WD1  DK 
^^“13  np?  (“  He  took  away  my  birthright,  and,  be¬ 
hold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing,”  ibid. 
xxvii.  36);  firm  (“A  garland  instead  of 
ashes,”  Is.  lxi.  3);  yjn  *0*1  K  73  (“Let  all 

my  enemies  return  and  be  ashamed  suddenly,”  Ps. 

vi.  11);  3XJJ3  ’rr6’  ’3  pj?’  IDS'  H*np  1»SO 

(“And liis  mother  called  his  name  Jabez,  saying,  Be¬ 
cause  1  bare  him  with  sorrow,”  I  Chron.  iv.  9). 

In  tire  Talmudic  and  liVIiclrasliio  literature,  ana- 

grams  became  a  system  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
called  “pan  (inversions).  Eleazar  of  Modi‘in  in¬ 
troduced  it  in  explaining  the  word  jn£5  (Gen.  xlix. 
4)  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters.  But  this  sys¬ 
tem,  applicable  originally  only  to  the  transposition 
of  the  letters,  was  gradually  extended  to  simple 
transpositions  of  the  words.  Jewish  literature,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  poetry  of  the  Arabic  epoch, 
imitating  the  Arabic  poets,  who  had  a  predilection 

for  anagrams,  offers  many  examples:  hv  DN 

(“  If  you  mock  my  sickness,  I  will  ten¬ 
der  you  my  cheeks”),  Judah  ha-Levi,  “Diwan,”  ed. 
Brody,  ii.  149;  rm*31  pn  T1J&  piD  3111  33  33XJTI 
•(“  And  she  amasses  corn  and  plenty  of  food  for  a  time 


of  scarcity  and  famine  ”),  Alharizi,“Tahkemoni,”  ed. 
Kaminka,  p.  49). 

The  golden  age  for  anagrams  began  with  the  Cab¬ 
ala.  The  Platonists  had  strange  notions  as  to  the 
influence  of  anagrammatic  virtues,  particularly  of 
anagrams  evolved  from  names  of  persons.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  cabalists,  like  all  the 
Neoplatonists,  pretended  to  discover  occult  quali¬ 
ties  in  proper  names  and  in  their  anagrams.  Thus, 
most  amulets  are  based  upon  the  transposition  of 
letters  (compare  “Raziel  ha-Malak,”  p.  62).  Cab¬ 
alists  explain,  for  instance,  the  custom  of  reciting 
some  Mishnah  paragraphs  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  relatives  ( Jahrzeii ),  by  pointing  out  that 
HJC^D  (Mishnah)  contains  the  letters  of  niDBO  (soul). 
Nearly  all  the  cabalistic  writings  give  rules  for  com¬ 
posing  anagrams,  which  are  called  temurah  (change). 

I.  Br. 

ANAH:  1.  Mother  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  and  daughter  of  Zibeon  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2, 14,  18,  25).  The  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  the  Peshito  read  “  son,  ”  identifying  this 
Anah  with  No.  3  (see  below).  2 .  Son  of  Seir,  the 
Horite,  and  brother  of  Zibeon ;  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  I  Chron.  i. 
38).  3.  Son  of  Zibeon,  who  is  specified  in  the  Bible 

as  “that  Anah  that  found  the  hot  springs  [DD'H; 
A.  Y.  “mules,” so  in  Targ.,  Yer.,  and  Gen.  R.  on  the 
passage ;  Pes.  54 a]  in  the  wilderness  ”  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
24;  I  Chron.  i.  40,  41). 

G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  As  early  as  the 

middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  rabbis  discussed 
Anah’s  combination  of  Ha-Yemim  in  the  wilderness. 
In  his  commentary  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Jerome  cites 
the  following  definitions  of  the  word,  derived  from 
Jewish  sources :  (1)  “  seas”  as  though  tpcp  (yammim) ; 
(2)  “hot  springs”  as  though  D^Dfl  (hammim);  (3)  a 
swift-running  variety  of  the  ass,  called  “  yemin,  ”  ob¬ 
tained  by  Anah  through  a  cross  of  the  domestic  with 
the  wild  ass;  and  (4)  “mules.”  The  last  interpre¬ 
tation  was,  according  to  Jerome,  the  most  current 
among  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  believed  that  Amah  was 
the  first  to  have  bred  the  mule,  thus  bringing  into 
existence  “a  new  animal  bred  contrary  to  natural 
laws.”  The  rabbinical  sources  are  familiar  with  this 
fourth  explanation,  and  make  the  additional  observa¬ 
tion  that  “  Anah  was  himself  a  bastard,  ”  his  mother 
being  also  the  mother  of  his  father.  As  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  this  unnatural  combination  of  Anah,  God 
brought  into  the  world  the  deadly  water-snake, 
through  the  union  of  the  common  viper  (nr3n)  with 
the  Libyan  lizard  (JITin).  See  Gen.  R.  lxxxii.  15; 
Yer.  Ber.  i.  12 b ;  Bab.  Pes.  54a ;  Ginzberg,  “  Monats- 
sclirift,”  xlii.  538,  539.  L.  G. 

ANAIAH  (“  The  Lord  Hath  Answered  ” ) :  1.  A 
supporter  of  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  4),  who  is  called  Ana¬ 
nias  in  I  JEscl.  ix.  43.  2 .  prominent  man  who 

sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 
These  two  may  be  identical.  G.  B.  L. 

ANAKIM. — Biblical  Data:  A  pre-Canaanite 
tribe,  dwelling  (according  to  Josh.  xi.  21,  22, 
and  Judges,  i.  10,  20)  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
and  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Hebron,  Debir,  Anab, 
Gaza,  Gath,  Ashdod).  Three  clans  are  mentioned: 
Shesliai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  (Judges,  i.  10  ;  Num. 
xiii.  22).  These  names  seem,  from  their  form,  to  be 
Aramaic ;  but  what  this  fact  signifies  is  not  clear. 
The  Anakim  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judges,  i.  20),  who  received 
their  territory.  In  Deut.  ii.  11,  the  Anakim  are 
called  a  branch  of  the  Repiiaim,  which  is  perhaps 
a  generic  term.  The  Hebrew  of  Num.  xiii.  33 
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classes  them  also  with  the  Nefilim ;  hut  the  clause 
is  not  in  the  Greek,  and  is  probably  a  late  gloss. 
In  Judges,  i.  10,  the  conquest  is  ascribed  to  Judah. 
How  far  the  Anakim  had  been  absorbed  by  Canaan- 
ites  and  Philistines  is  uncertain.  On  the  genealogy 
in  Josh.  xiv.  12-15  and  xv.  13,  see  Hebron  and 
Kirjatii  Area.  T. 

- In  Rabbinical  and  Hellenistic  Literature: 

According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Gen.  R.  xxvi..),  the 
Anakim  are  of  the  same  Titanic  race  as  the  Reph- 
aim,  Nefilim,  Gibborim,  Zamzummim,  and  Emim. 
The  name  (as  though  containing  the  element  ‘anak 
=  neck)  is  explained  in  the  Midrasli  (Gen.  R,  xxvi.) 
as  indicating  that  they  wore  “neck-chains  heaped 
upon  neck-cliains,”  or,  as  if  from  the  verb  “  to  press,” 
“force,”  that  they  seized  the  solar  disk  and  cried, 
“  Send  us  rain,  ”  or  that  “  they  squeezed  their  heads 
into  the  sun  ”  (Sotah,  346;  see  Rashi  on  Yoma,  10a). 
Of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who  filled  the  spies  with 
awe  and  fear  by  their  gigantic  stature,  Ahiman, 
Slieshai,  and  Talmai  (Num.  xii.  22-33),  the  first 
is  represented  in  Num.  R.  xvi.  and  Tan.,  Shelah, 
7,  ed.  Buber,  11,  as  challenging  passers-by,  saying: 
“  Whose  brother  will  fight  with  me?”  (a  play  upon 
' “  Ahiman  ”  =  brother  of  whom) ;  the  second  stood 
there  stolid  as  a  block  of  marble  (a  play  upon 
shesh  —  marble),  and  the  third  made  deep  fur¬ 
rows  (a  play  upon  telamim  =  furrows )  in  the 
soil  with  every  step.  (Compare  Sotah,  346;  Yoma, 
10a,  which  lias  a  somewhat  different  and  possibly 
corrupt  version  ;  see  Buber,  notes  to  Tan.  1.  c.)  And 
when  the  spies  saw  these  men  towering  up  to  the 
sky :  and  looking  as  if  piercing  the  sun,  they  were 
afraid  and  said:  “  We  are  not  able  to  go  up  against 
these  people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  He  [UEft] ; 
that  is,  stronger  than  even  the  Lord  Himself !  ”  (Num. 
rxiii.  31). 

Of  the  size  of  the  Anakim,  a  Midrash  fragment — 
found  by  Scliecliter  in  a  Pentateuch  commentary  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  published  by  him  in 
“Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Alexander  Koliut, ” 
p.  492 — gives  the  following  description : 

“  The  daughter  of  Anak  had  gone  into  her  father’s 
garden  and  taken  a  pomegranate,  which  she  ate, 
after  having  peeled  off  the  skin  and  cast  it  aside. 
Then  the  twelve  spies  came  and,  seeing  her  father, 
were  struck  with  fear  and  hid  themselves  under  the 
pomegranate-skin,  believing  it  to  be  a  cave.  The 
daughter  of  Anak  in  the  meantime  came  back  and, 
seeing  the  pomegranate-skin  still  lying  there,  was 
afraid  lest  her  father  might  scold  her  for  lack  of 
neatness.  She  therefore  took  the  pomegranate-skin, 
with  the  twelve  spies  hidden  therein,  and  cast  it  out 
of  the  garden,  noticing  the  weight  added  by  the  men 
no  more  than  if  the  skin  had  been  the  shell  of  an 
egg.  ”  The  legend  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  story  of  the  giant’s  daughter  reprinted  in  Grimm’s 
“Kinder  und  Hausmarchen”  (compare  Chamisso’s 
“Riesenfraulein  ”).  K. 

- Critical  View :  The  origin  of  the  Anakim  is 

unknown,  and  they  have  left  no  trace  in  history. 
On  possible  (but  uncertain)  remains  of  them,  com¬ 
pare  Nowack,  “Hebr.  Arch.”  §  16.  The  name 
“  Anak  ”  (so  the  Greek),  or  “  the  Anak  ”  (Hebrew),  is 
an  etymological  puzzle.  The  meaning  of  “bene  ha  - 
Anak  ”  is  uncertain.  It  is  interpreted  by  some  as 
“the  long-necked”;  by  others,  as  “the  necklace- 
wearers.”  It  is  perhaps  non-Semitic. 

Josephus  (“Ant.”  iii.  14)  relates  that  the  spies 
found  at  Hebron  the  posterity  of  the  giants;  and 
this  tallies  with  Josh.  xiv.  15,  according  to  which 
Hebron  was  the  city  of  Arba,  “the  greatest  man 
among  the  Anakim”  (“the  father  of  Anak,”  Josh. 


xxi.  11;  the  Septuagint  has  the  “  brother  ”  of  Anak). 
See  Moore,  “Judges,”  pp.  24  et  scq.  and  Driver, 
“Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,”  pp.  23,40  (note); 
the  letter  refers  also  to  Goliath  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Rafa,  the  giant  of  Gath. 

ANALOGY :  Talmudic  Rule  of  Interpretation. 
See  Talmud,  Hermeneutics  of. 

ANAMIM  :  A  Mizraimite  people,  unidentified, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  13  and  in  I  Cliron.  i.  11,  who 
dwelt  probably  in  Egypt  or  some  neighboring  re¬ 
gion  in  Africa.  G.  B.  L. 

ANAMMELECH  (more  properly  ANUME- 
LECH  ;  “  Anu  is  Melek  ”  or  “  Prince  ” ) :  A  god  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  Sepharvites  in  Samaria  under  the  As¬ 
syrian  regime,  along  with  the  god  Adrammelecli 
(II  Kings,  xvii.  31).  Anu  was  the  chief  of  the  old 
Babylonian  trinity,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea;  and  if  Sephar- 
vaim  (compare  ib.  24)  is  Sippara  in  North  Babylonia 
(not  Sepharvaim  in  Syria,  II  Kings,  xix.  13),  as  is 
very  probable,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Anu  was  there  worshiped  under  this  appellation. 
It  is  stated,  however,  in  the  text,  that  children  were 
burned  in  sacrifice  to  Anammelech  in  Samaria ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  offerings  were  ever  made 
in  Babylonia. 

Bibliography  :  Schroder,  PliOnizische  Sx>rache,  1869,  pp.  124- 

127;  De  Vogue,  Melanges  d' Archeologie  Orientate ,  1868; 

George  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries ,  London  and  New  York, 

1875,  p.  899;  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  0.  T. 

i.  276 ;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus ,  i.  611. 

J.  F.  McC. 

AN  AN  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
disciple  of  Mar  Samuel  (Yeb.  836,  Kid.  39a),  and 
contemporary  of  Rab  Huna  and  Mar  ‘Ukba  II.  (Ket. 
69a).  Anecdote  and  legend  combine  to  illustrate 
Anan’s  renown  for  extreme  conscientiousness  in  his 
capacity  as  judge  in  civil  cases,  as  well  as  for  his 
theosopliic  speculations.  The  books  “  Seder  Eliyaliu 
Rabbah  ”  and  “  Seder  Eliyahu  Zutta,  ”  mysterious  in 
more  than  one  sense,  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
during  visitations  Anan  received  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  (Ket.  106a).  (See  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.) 
Anan  was  prominent  as  a  teacher  of  civil  law  and 
of  ritual;  and  though  R.  Nahman  once  criticized 
one  of  his  arguments — remarking,  “  While  attend¬ 
ing  Mar  Samuel,  you  must  have  spent  your  time 
in  playing  at  checkers  ”  (or  “  chess,  ”  Iskundre ,  Kid. 
216) — he  highly  respected  him,-  and  addressed  him 
with  the  title  of  Mar  (“Master,”  Hul.  56a).  R. 
Huna,  on  his  part,  did  not  consider  Anan  his  equal; 
and  when  the  latter  once  addressed  to  him  a  mes¬ 
sage,  headed,  “  To  Huna,  our  colleague,  greetings, n 
he  felt  himself  depreciated  and  replied  in  a  manner 
that  greatly  embarrassed  Anan  (Ket.  69a).  In  the 
field  of  the  Haggadah,  Anan  rarely  appears,  and 
then  only  as  the  transmitter  of  observations  of  his 
predecessors.  But  many  of  his  teachings  were  prob-  • 
ably  incorporated  with  those  of  the  students  of  the 
school  that  bore  his  name,  Debe  Rab  Anan  (Suk. 
496;  Ber.  306;  Shab.  119a;  Yer.  Shab.  iii.  5c  (com¬ 
pare  Bab.  Sliab.  37a);  ‘Er.  746;  Yeb.  97a;  Yer.  Yeb. 
ix.  106;  Ket.  79a;  Git.  446;  Shebu‘ot,  406;  Hul.  46, 
38 a,  56a).  S.  M. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  ANAN :  Born  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  common  era  (compare  Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  iv.  3,  §§  7  and  10) ;  was  appointed  high  priest  by 
Agrippa  II.,  in  the  year  62,  but  officiated  only  three 
months.  As  president  of  the  Sanhedrin  he  availed 
himself  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  procurator- 
ship  in  Judea,  to  convene  that  body  and  to  have 
certain  persons  obnoxious  to  him  condemned  and 
stoned  to  death  as  lawbreakers.  (That  among  these 
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victims  was  James,  brother  of  Jesus,  is  a  Christian 
interpolation  in  Josephus;  compare  Scliurer,  i.  486;) 
Albinus,  the  new  procurator,  rebuked  him  for  this 
high-handed  proceeding,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him 
of  his  position  (“Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  1). 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Jews,  however; 
in  the  year  66,  he  was  still  a  leading  personage. 

Together  with  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion, 
Opposes  he  prepared  the  defenses  of  Jerusalem 
Zealots,  against  the  Romans  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  20,  §  3 ; 

22,  §  1,  2),  but  he  immediately  took 
stand  against  the  Zealots  and  their  leader,  Simon 
bar-Giora.  When,  after  the  conquest  of  Galilee, 
the  fugitive  Zealots  under  John  of  Giscala  entered 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Judean  Zealots,  having  impris¬ 
oned  all  prominent  men  of  moderate  views  as  being 
friendly  to  Rome,  obtained  possession  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  control  of  the  liigh-priestly  office,  Anan  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  oppose  the 
Zealots,  and  confined  them  in  the  Temple.  But  John, 
who  hitherto  had  supported  him,  now  suspected  him 
of  friendship  for  Rome,  and  went  over  to  the  Zealots. 
He  summoned  the  Idumeans  to  the  city,  and  they 
murdered  Anan,  who  with  other  leaders  had  refused 
them  entrance  (“B.  J.”  iv.  5,  §2). 

Anan  is  described  as  upright  and  unselfish,  ready 
of  speech,  influential,  democratic,  and  liberty -loving, 
one  who  justly  discerned  that  the  only  hope  for  Jeru¬ 
salem  lay  in  reconciliation  with  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  was  suggested  that  Josephus  should  be 
recalled  from  his  post  as  general  in  Galilee,  Anan, 
who  with  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  recommended  his  re¬ 
call  (“  Vita,”  38,  39,  44,  60),  is  characterized  by  Jose¬ 
phus  as  venal.  His  behavior  in  the 
Anan’s  Sanhedrin  is  pronounced  Sadducean. 
Sadducean  This  reference  to  his  Sadducean  tenden- 
Tendencies.  cies  finds  remarkable  confirmation  in 
the  Talmudic  account  (Gratz,  “Gesch. 
d.  Juden,  ”  iv.  747)  of  the  Sadducean  form  of  Temple- 
worship  in  the  decade  before  70,  and  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  fostered  by  the  Pharisaic  teachers  of  the 
time.  These  reports  gave  rise  to  the  general  opinion 
that  this  was  a  forcible  effort  to  reestablish  Saddu- 
ceeism,  which  had  long  been  supplanted  by  Pharisa¬ 
ism,  though  the  revival  was  short-lived  (compare 
Schiirer,  3d  ed.,  ii.  405).  It  has  recently,  however, 
been  suggested  that  the  Sadducean  view  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  cult  had  up  to  that  time  predominated,  and  w^as 
only  then  •  giving  way  to  Pharisaism  (Chwolson, 
“Das  Letzte  Passahmahl,”  p.  87;  Buchler,  “Priester 
und  Cultus,”  pp.  54,  109).  A.  Bu. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  ANANIAS,  THE  HIGH 
PRIEST  :  He  was  strategus,  or  governor  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  12,  §  6; 
“Ant.”  xx.  6,  §  2),  and  while  in  office  was  sent  (in 
52)  to  Rome  by  Ummidius  Quadratus,  governor  of 
Syria,  to  answer  to  Emperor  Claudius  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  disturbances  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Judeans  and  the  Samaritans. 
With  him  were  his  father  and  Jonathan,  a  former 
high  priest.  Through  the  influence  of  Agrippa  II.  he 
and  all  the  Judeans  under  accusation  were  acquitted, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (“Ant.”  xx.  8, 
§  5,  and  9,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  ii.  13).  Anan  probably  owed 
his  important  office  to  his  father’s  position,  as  did 
later  on  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  held  the  same  office 
from  63  to  66  (“Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  3;  “B.  J.”  ii.  17,  §  2; 
compare  Pes.  57$,  Bet  Hanin  ;  Tosef.,  Men.  xiii.  21, 
Bet  Elhanan).  As  strategus,  Anan  probably  had 
charge  of  the  Temple  audits  sacrifices. 

Bibliography  :  Securer,  Gesch .  d.  Jlid.  Volkes,  3d  ed.,  ii.  265 ; 
Biicliler,  Priester  und  Cultus ,  pp.  90  et  seq . 
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ANAN  BEN  DAVID,  Founder  of  the  Ka¬ 
raite  Sect :  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  and  in  the  whole  of  the  eighth,  as  a  result  of 
the  tremendous  intellectual  commotion  produced 
throughout  the  Orient  by  the  swift  conquests  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  collision  of  victorious  Islam  with  the 
older  religions  and  cultures  of  the  world,  there  arose 
a  large  number  of  religious  sects,  especially  in  Persia, 
Babylonia  (Irak),  and  Syria.  Judaism  did  not  escape 
this  general  fermentation;  the  weak  remnants  of  the 
early  schisms — the  Sadducees  and  Essenes — picked 
up  new  life  and  flickered  once  more  before  their  final 
extinction.  But  new  sects  also  arose  in  Judaism; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Isawites 
(called  after  their  founder  Abu  Isa),  the  Yudganites, 
and  the  Shadganites  (followers  of  Yudgan  and 
Shadgan).  All  these  various  heresies  would  never¬ 
theless  have  quickly  disappeared  or  been  assimilated 
by  rabbinical  Judaism,  if  the  political  conditions  of 
the  Jews  in  the  eastern  calif  ate  had  not  pushed  to 
the  front  a  certain  energetic  and  determined  man, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement. 
So  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  succeeded  in  uni¬ 
ting  all  heterogeneous  antirabbinical  elements  under 
his  standard,  and  in  forming  a  powerful  sect  out  of 
them.  This  man,  Anan  ben  David,  had  been  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  highest  dignity  existing  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time — the  exilarchate.  When,  about 
the  year  760,  the  exilarch  (probably  Isaac  Iskawi) 
died,  it  appears  that  two  brothers  among  his  nearest 
kin,  probably  nephews  of  his,  Anan  and  Josiah  (Has- 
san),  were  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  exalted 
office.  The  former  was  older  and  richer  in  theolog¬ 
ical  knowledge  than  the  latter,  and  was  thus  the  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  the  position  of  prince  of  the  Exile.  He 
should  have  received  the  preference  over  the  younger 
and  less  learned  Josiah;  nevertheless  the  nomination 
was  given  to  the  latter:  Josiah  was  elected  exilarch 
by  the  rectors  of  the  Babylonian  colleges  (the  Geonim) 
and  by  the  notables  of  the  chief  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tions;  and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  calif  of 
Bagdad. 

The  following  were  the  reasons  for  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  result,  if  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  authori¬ 
ties  may  be  credited :  In  the  first  place,  Anan  was 
of  a  presumptuous  and  imperious  disposition,  while 
his  brother  was  unassuming  and  modest.  Then,  it  is 
said,  Anan  had  shown  evidences  of  lukewarmness 
toward  traditional  Judaism,  amounting  even  to  dis¬ 
dain;  while  Josiah  was  pious  and  reverenced  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Law.  Any  disregard  for  rabbinical 
Judaism  on  Anan’s  part  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  long  sojourn  east  of  Bagdad  in  the  Persian-Meso- 
potamian  borderlands,  which  were  then  the  chief 
hotbed  of  antirabbinical  schisms.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Anan’s  proud  disposition  would 
by  no  means  permit  him  to  submit 
Proclaims  tamely  to  his  defeat,  and  place  him- 

Himself  self  in  subordination  to  his  younger 
Anti-  brother.  His  political  partisans,  who 
Exilarch..  seemed  to  follow  him  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  also,  did  not  desert  him,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Anan  permitted  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  antiexilarch.  This  step  was  naturally  con¬ 
strued  by  the  Mohammedan  authorities  as  rebellion 
against  the  august  authority  of  the  calif,  who  had 
formally  invested  Josiah  with  the  position;  and  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  a  Dhimmi  (follower  of  a.  re¬ 
ligion  tolerated  by  Islam ;  that  is,  a  J ew  or  Christian) 
must  in  a  Mohammedan  state  appear  serious  in  the 
extreme. 

Therefore  when  Anan’s  proclamation  of  himself 
as  exilarch  became  known,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
authorities  one  Sunday  in  the  year  767,  and  thrown 
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into  prison,  to  be  executed  on  the  ensuing  Friday, 
as  guilty  of  high  treason.  But  luckily  for  Anan, 
he  met  in  jail  a  very  prominent  and  shrewd  fellow- 
prisoner,  ho  other  than  the  founder  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  casuistic  school  of  the  Hanifites  (whose 
ritual  is  dominant  in  Turkey  at  the  present  day), 
of  the  name  of  al-Nuhnan  ibn  Thabit,  surnamed  Abu 
Hanifah.  He  gave  the  unhappy  pretender  to  the 
exilarchate  the  following  very  shrewd  advice,  which 
saved  his  life :  The  pretender  should  set  himself  to 
expound  all  ambiguous  and  doubtful  precepts  of 
the  Torah  in  a  fashion  exactly  opposed  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  interpretation,  and  make  this  principle  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religious  sect.  He  must  next 
get  his  partizans  to  secure,  by  means  of  presents 
and  bribes  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  court,  the 
presence  of  the  calif  himself  at  the  trial — his  pres¬ 
ence  not  being  an  unusual  thing  at  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  prosecutions.  At  the  right  moment,  Anan 
was  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  calif  and 
exclaim,  “O  Ruler  of  the  Faithful! 

Line  didst  thou  appoint  my  brother  Josiah 
of  to  a  position  of  dignity  in  one  religion, 
Defense,  or  in  two?”  Undoubtedly  the  calif 
would  answer,  “  Only  in  one.  ”  There  - 
upon  Anan  was  to  declare  that  his  religion  was 
quite  a  different  one  from  that  of  his  brother  and  of 
the  rabbinical  Jews,  and  that  his  followers  entirely 
coincided  with  him  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine; 
which  was  an  easy  matter  for  Anan  to  say,  because 
the  majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  rabbis. 
The  pretender  and  his  friends  complied  with  the 
shrewd  counsel  given  by  Abu  Hanifah,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  calif  Almansur  (754-775)  Anan  de¬ 
fended  himself  most  skilfully.  Moreover,  Anan 
won  for  himself  the  special  favor  of  the  calif  by  his 
protestations  of  deep  veneration  for  Mohammed  as 
the  prophet  of  the  Arab  nation  and  of  the  world  of 
Islam,  and  by  the  declaration  that  his  new  religion, 
in  many  points,  entirely  coincided  with  the  Moham¬ 
medan;  instancing  the  fact  that  the  setting  of  the 
festivals  was  not  decided  by  the  astronomical  calcu¬ 
lations  of  a  calendar — as  with  the  rabbinical  Jews — 
but  by  the  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon — as 
with  the  followers  of  Islam.  In  this  way  the  pris¬ 
oner,  though  he  had  already  been  condemned  to 
death,  succeeded  in  gaining  not  onty  his  freedom, 
but  also  in  winning  the  favor  and  the  protection  of 
the  ruler  and  of  all  the  Arab  authorities— a  circum¬ 
stance  which  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  this 
new  sect,  so  strangely  founded. 

Anan  was  now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  new  religion  and  its  new  code. 
But  one  thing  was  essential:  it  must  deviate  from 
traditional  Judaism,  for  that  was  the  very  raison 
d’etre  of  his  new  sect  and  the  justification  for  his  re¬ 
lease.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  his  followers 
were  antirabbinical  also  made  this  course  advisable. 
His  “  Sefer  lia-Mizwot  ”  (The  Book  of  the  Precepts), 
which  occupied  him  for  several  years,  and  which 
was  published  about  770,  must  be  con- 
His  Book  sidered  the  basis  of  the  newly  found 
of  Laws.  Ananite  sect.  It  betrays  very  clearly 
.  that  its  author  was  anything  but  an 
original  genius.  He  simply  appropriated  interpre- 
tational  deviations,  already  existing,  and  ancient 
doctrinal  differences.  An  analysis  of  Anan’s  code 
exhibits  the  following  aspects: 

(1)  Anan’s  relationship  to  the  rabbinical  or  tradi¬ 
tional  legislation  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  trav¬ 
eler  in  an  unknown  region,  who,  though  he  desires  to 
separate  from  his  guide,  realizes  that  lie  is  not  able  to 
find  the  way  by  himself,  and  is  thus  compelled  to 
follow  his  leader,  to  keep  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  I 


footprints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  select  parallel 
paths  and  side-lanes  in  order  to  maintain  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  independence.  Thus  we  find  that  although 
this  schismatic  made  the  total  rejection  of  tradition 
his  watchword,  he  availed  himself  of  the  identical 
rules  of  interpretation  framed  in  the  Talmud — the 
so-called  “  Middot  ”  of  R.  Ishmael — for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  religious  laws.  He  makes  many 
modifications  in  them,  it  is  true,  and  forces  many 
exaggerations  upon  them;  and  with  his  imperfect 
philological  attainments  elicits  some  very  curious 
ideas.  He  draws  freely  upon  those  divergent  opin¬ 
ions  that  are  set  down  in  the  Talmud,  but  that  did 
not  attain  recognition  as  authoritative  decisions  for 
religious  practise  (Halakah).  From  rabbinical  juris¬ 
prudence  he  adopted  some  material  with  arbitrary 
modifications;  other  details  again  he  accepted  bodily 
from  the  Talmud  as  true  and  binding  traditions; 

these  latter  the  Karaites  designate  as 
Its  Essen-  the  “  inherited  burden  ”  (sebel  ha- 
tial  yerushah).  And  since  Anan  design- 
Eeatures.  edly  imitates  the  language,  style,  and 
fashion  of  the  Talmud  most  accu¬ 
rately,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  gaon  of  the 
ninth  century  could  say  that  the  schismatic  prom¬ 
ised  his  followers  to  give  them  a  Talmud  all  for 
themselves,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  furnish  them 
with  a  most  impious  one. 

(2)  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  founder 
of  the  Karaite  sect,  in  order  to  attach  to  himself  all 
who  had  espoused  antirabbinical  schisms,  adopted 
many  of  their  principles  and  opinions  in  his  new  re¬ 
ligious  code.  As  far  as  is  now  known  he  took  much 
from  the  old  Sadducees  and  Essenes,  whose  rem- 
I  nants  still  survived,  and  whose  writings— or  at  least 
writings  ascribed  to  them— were  still  in  circulation. 
Thus,  for  example,  these  older  sects  prohibited  the 
burning  of  any  lights  and  the  leaving  of  one’s  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  Sabbath;  they  also  enjoined  the  actual 
observation  of  the  new  moon  for  the  appointment  of 
festivals,  and  the  holding  of  the  Pentecost  festival 
always  on  a  Sunday.  From  the  heresies  of  the  Isa- 
wites  and  the  Yudganites  immediately  preceding 
this  epoch,  he  borrowed  the  recognition  and  justifi¬ 
cation  of  Jesus  as  the  prophet  for  the  followers  of 
Christianity,  and  of  Mohammed  for  those  of  Islam; 
in  this  way  ingratiating  himself  with  professors  of 
those  creeds.  From  them,  too,  came  his  prohibition 
of  all  meat— with  the  exception  of  the  flesh  of  the 
deer  and  the  dove — in  token-  of  mourning  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(3)  The  Mohammedan  theologian,  Abu  Hanifah, 
who  gave  Anan  such  successful  counsel,  seems  also 
to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  religious  system.  The  following  utterance  may 
serve  as  characteristic  of  Abu  Hanifah : 

“Concerning  those  things  that  we  have  received  from  God 
and  His  prophet  [Mohammed],  we  accept  them  with  uncondi¬ 
tional  and  total  submission.  Concerning  those  teachings  and 
opinions  that  belong  to  the  associates  and  companions  of  the 
prophets  [the  Ashab ],  we  select  from  them  the  best.  But  as  to 
all  things  else,  which  other  teachers  who  followed  them  have 
left  to  us,  we  regard  them  as  matters  which  came  from  persons 
that  were  human  beings  like  ourselves.1’ 

Although  Anan,  in  common  with  older  schismat¬ 
ics,  was  opposed  in  certain  points  to  traditional  Juda¬ 
ism,  he  evidently  could  not,  as  long  as  lie  laid  claim 
to  an  office  dependent  upon  the  Babylonian  rabbin¬ 
ical  academies,  have  possibly  devised  so  radical  a  proj¬ 
ect  as  that  of  completely  overturning  the  thousand- 
year-old  edifice  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  It  could  only 
have  been  such  circumstances  as  those  which  made 
the  creation  of  a  new  sect  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  him,  and  that  fateful  meeting  with  Abu  Hanifah, 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  apply  to  Judaism 
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the  maxim  of  the  celebrated  Mohammedan  theologian 
-just  quoted.  Anan  imitated  this  Arab  teacher  still 
further.  Abu  Hanifali  was  accustomed  in  certain 
cases  to  take  the  words  of  the  Koran,  not  in  their  lit¬ 
eral,  but  in  a  symbolical  sense  (Ta’awil);  and  Anan 
adopted  the  same  method  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible.  Illustrations  of  this  method  are  not  in¬ 
frequently,  indeed,  afforded  by  the  Talmud  itself. 
Thus  he  interpreted  the  prohibition  of  plowing  on 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21)  as  applying  to  marital  in¬ 
tercourse;  the  word  “brothers”  (aMm,  Deut.  xxv. 
5)  in  connection  with  the  levirate  marriage  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  “  relatives,  ”  etc.  But  Anan’s  indebtedness 
to  Abu  Hanifah’s  system  was  most 
Built  upon  suggestively  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
Analogy.  lowing.  Abu  Hanifah’s  chief  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  range  of  Mohammedan 
theology  consists  mainly  in  that  to  the  three  accepted 
sources  of  law  in  Islam— the  Koran,  the  Sunnah  (tra¬ 
dition),  and  the  Ijma‘  (agreement  among  Moslems)— 
he  added  a  fourth;  namely,  Rai  (the  speculative,  indi¬ 
vidual  view),  claiming  that  in  cases  not  provided  for 
in  the  first  three  sources  of  law,  it  is  permitted  to 
the  teacher  of  religion  and  to  the  judge  to  make 
his  own  decision  with  his  own  speculative  reason 
in  accordance  with  analogy  ( Ki’cis ;  Hebrew  liekesh 
or  mail  mazinu )  with  the  cases  actually  provided. 
Now  with  Anan,  too,  it  is  found  that  the  greater 
number  of  his  innovations  are  based  upon  analogy. 
But  he  distinguished  himself  from  his  Mohammedan 
model  in  that  he  built  mainly,  not  upon  analogy  of 
subject  as  Abu  Hanifah  did,  but  upon  analogy  of  ex¬ 
pressions,  of  words  (the  rabbinical  gezerah  shawah), 
indeed  even  upon  analogy  of  single  letters;  a  system 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  a  step  in  advance. 
The  earliest  sources  tell  also  of  another  doctrine  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Anan  from  the  Mohammedans ;  namely,  the 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  (metempsy¬ 
chosis).  This  doctrine,  represented  in  Greek  an¬ 
tiquity  especially  by  Empedocles  and  the  Pythago¬ 
reans,  had  always  been  wide-spread  in  India,  and  was 
encountered  there  by  a  Mohammedan  sect  called  the 
Rawendites,  adopted  by  them,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  was  carried  to  Babylonia  (Irak). 
This,  "too,  was  annexed  by  the  Karaite  schismatic, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  special  work  in  its 
defense. 

In  regard  to  general  characteristics,  this  founder 
of  Karaism,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  anything  but 
a  reformer  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 

Minute  word;  for  instead  of  lightening  the 
Prescrip-  load  of  traditional  law,  he  increased 

tions.  the  severity  of  religious  praxis,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following.  Anan 
rejected  all  the  admeasurements  instituted  by  the 
rabbis  (slii'urim);  and  instead  of  any  permissible 
minimum  for  prohibited  things — which  the  Talmud 
admits,  as  for  instance  sMsliim,  one  part  in  sixty,  or 
ke-zait,  “the  size  of  an  olive,”  etc. — he  insisted  that 
even  the  smallest  atom  of  anything  prohibited,  min¬ 
gling  with  an  infinitely  large  quantity  of  a  thing 
permitted,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
latter  prohibited.  In  his  law-book  he  maintains  that 
as  long  as  Israel  is  in  exile  the  flesh  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  exception  of  the  deer,  is  prohibited. 
The  Talmud  relates  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  certain  ascetics  ( perushim )  sought 
to  prohibit  meat  and  wine  because  they  had  been 
emploved  in  the  Temple  ritual,  and  that  Rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Hananiali  repressed  the  movement.  The 
schismatic  Abu  Isa,  just  before  Anan’stime,  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  this  piece  of  asceticism  upon 
his  followers  as  a  law.  His  example  was  now 
followed  by  Anan,  who  in  addition  prohibited  the 


flesh  of  poultry  and  of  all  birds  with  the  exception 
of  the  pigeon  and  turtle-dove.  The  additional  abo¬ 
lition  by  him  of  the  injunction  against  eating  meat 
and  milk  together  ( basar  be-halab)  was  thus  rendered 
almost  gratuitous.  To  this  limitation  of  the  eating 
of  meat  must  also  be  added  his  regulation  concern¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  the  individual  who  slays  crea¬ 
tures  for  food ;  Anan  rejected  the  broad  precept  of 
the  Talmud  that  “  slaughtering .  is  permissible  to 
anybody,”  demanded  a  certain  dignity  for  the  act, 
and  required  from  the  slaughterer  a 
Rules  for  complete  profession  of  faith.  From 
Slaughter-  this  dates  the  Karaite  custom  of  reel¬ 
ing.  ting  the  articles  of  the  creed  prepara¬ 
tory  to  slaughtering.  Finally,  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Talmudic  dictum  that  in  the  act  of 
slaughtering  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  through  two  ducts 
— gullet  and  windpipe — Anan  required  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  two  more — arteries  or  veins — should  be  severed. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  fast-days  appointed  by  the 
Bible,  Anan,  by  means  of  word-analogies  and  pecul¬ 
iar  misinterpretation,  instituted  the  following :  The 
seventh  day  of  every  month;  the  14th  and  loth  of 
Adar  instead  of  the  rabbinical  fast  of  the  13th,  in¬ 
cluding  thus  the  Purim  festival;  also  a  seventy-days7 
fast  from  the  13th  of  Nisan  to  the  23d  of  Siwan;  in¬ 
cluding  Passover  and  Pentecost  as  times  of  fasting 
when  neither  food  nor  drink  could  be  partaken  of 
by  day. 

Circumcision  of  children,  according  to  Anan,  must 
be  performed  with  the  scissors  only;  any  other  in¬ 
strument  was  strictly  forbidden  under  penalty  of  ‘ 
death.  Other  regulations  concerning  the  same  cere¬ 
mony  were  of  a  like  stringent  character,  and  only 
he  upon  whom  the  operation  had  been  performed 
accurately  and  with  full  observance  of  all  these  re¬ 
quirements  was  allowed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
mohel  (circumciser).  The  omission  of  any  single 
detail  rendered  the  operation  insufficient  and  vain, 
necessitating  its  reperformance.  An  adult  (that  is,  a 
proselyte)  might  be  circumcised  only  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  month. 

It  was  forbidden  to  go  outside  of  one’s  dwelling 
on  the  Sabbath  except  for  purposes  of  prayer  or 
necessity.  Anything  that  is  ordina- 
Rules  for  rily  carried  on  the  shoulders,  owing  to 
Sabbath,  its  size  or  weight,  might  not  be  car¬ 
ried  around  even  in  a  room.  Anan’s 
law-book  insists  that  the  Sabbath  evening  (Friday) 
must  be  passed  in  darkness:  lights  kindled  in  the 
daytime  on  Friday  must  be  extinguished  at  night¬ 
fall,  for  it  is  forbidden  to  pass  the  Sabbath  in  a  place 
artificially  illuminated.  Cooking  and  baking  must 
be  done  on  Friday,  not  only  for  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  but  also  for  Saturday  night,  to  forestall  any 
impatient  longing  for  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
Viands  already  prepared  must  not  be  kept  warn, 
but  eaten  cold.  Unleavened  bread  (Mazzah)  must 
be  made  exclusively  of  barley -meal,  and  he  that  pre¬ 
pares  it  out  of  wheaten  meal  incurs  the  punishment 
appointed  for  those  that  eat  actual  leaven  (hcimez). 
Nor  may  this  unleavened  bread  be  baked  in  an  oven, 
but,  like  the  paschal  lamb,  it  must  be  roasted  on  the 
coals.  In  spite  of  his  pretendedly  tolerant  utter¬ 
ances  concerning  the  founders  of  Christianity  and 
Islam,  Anan  amplified  very  considerably  the  tradi¬ 
tional  injunctions  designed  "to  keep  the  Jews  distinct 
from  other  nations,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
dietary  laws. 

That  the  founder  of  Karaism  had  small  respect  for 
science  is  often  shown  in  his  law-book..  He  forbids 
the  use  of  medicines  and  of  medical  aid  in  general,  for 
it  is  written,  he  says,  “  I,  God,  am  thy  physician  ”  (Ex. 
xv.  26);  this  is  held  to  prohibit  drugs  and  doctors. 
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His  opposition  to  the  astronomical  determination  of 
the  festivals,  of  which  he  boasted  to  the  calif,  led  him 
to  declare  astronomy  as  a  branch  of  the  astrology 
and  divination  forbidden  in  the  Bible,  thus  undermi¬ 
ning  the  very  foundation  of  the  rabbinical  calendar. 

The  impelling  reasons  for  this  rigorous  tendency 
evinced  by  Anan  in  his  legislation  can  not  now  be 
accurately  stated.  Possibty  experi- 
Reasons  ence  with  the  sects  of  the  Isawites, 
for  His  Yudganites,  and  Sliadganites,  which 
Views  and  immediately  preceded  him  and  were 
Methods,  all  more  or  less  liberal  in  their  views 
— some  of  them  maintaining  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  whole  Jewish 
ceremonial  law  was  no  longer  obligatory — showed 
him  that  such  liberality  soon  lost  its  attraction  for 
the  main  body  of  the  people,  and  completely  failed 
to  impress  them.  This  seems  to  have  induced  Anan 
to  strike  out  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  may  also 
have  been  influenced  in  this  attitude  by  the  prepon¬ 
derance  in  both  numbers  and  influence  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  strict  Sadducees  among  his  followers. 
At  all  events,  his  rigorous  restraints  caused  many 
Karaite  writers  to  reckon  him  among  the  ascetics 
( perush  im )  and  among  those  “  who  mourned  for  Zion” 
(Abele  Zion). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
Ananite  legislation  was  better  fitted  for  the  world- 
renouncing  recluse  than  for  the  free  citizen  of  the 
world.  Although  the  story  that  Anan  removed  to 
Jerusalem  is  a  later  invention,  it  is  true  that,  some 
time  after  his  death,  his  devoted  followers,  who 
were  called  Ananites  (the  name  Kara- 
Karaism  ites  appears  later),  could  find  no  bet- 
Succeeds  ter  course  than  to  settle  in  the  holy 
Ananism.  city  and  live  there  a  secluded  life  of  as¬ 
ceticism.  They  gradually  disappeared ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  antirabbinical  schismatics 
separated  themselves  by  degrees  from  the  Ananites 
and  created  the  much  milder  form,  Karaism,  which 
is  better  fitted  for  secular  life. 

During  his  life,  however,  Anan’s  political  influ¬ 
ence  was  sufficient  to  group  all  antirabbinical  se- 
ceders  around  him  and  keep  them  together.  The 
general  and  unlimited  freedom  in  the  investigation 
and  exposition  of  the  religious  law  which  he  openly 
proclaimed  possessed  a  special  attraction  for  all  op¬ 
ponents  of  traditional  Judaism.  His  well-known 
declaration  expresses  this  principle,  “Search  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  Law  and  depend  not  upon  my  opin¬ 
ion.”  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
closed  his  life  as  undisputed  head  of  the  new  sect 
(about  790-800),  and  transmitted  his  position  to  his 
son  Saul,  whose  descendants  were  designated  nesiim 
(princes)  by  the  Karaites. 

Bibliography  :  All  ancient  sources  and  many  new  ones  from 
manuscripts  were  collected  by  S.  Pinsker  in  his  epoch-making 
work  (not  free  from  errors),  Lfkkute  Kadmoniyot,  Vienna, 
1860,  which,  before  publication,  was  utilized  by  Jost  (additions 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  Gcsch.  ties  Judenthums  mid 
Seiner  Sekten ,  Leipsic,  1859,  and  by  Griitz,  Gcscli.  d.  Judcn , 
vol.  v.,  new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1895),  and  contains  the  best  matter 
available  upon  the  subject.  Anan  has  been  treated  by  Fiirst, 
Gcsch.  d.  Karciert.  Leipsic,  1862,  at  great  length  (but,  besides 
Pinsker’s  data,  much  is  contained  that  is  unfounded  and  fan¬ 
tastic).  These  were  followed  by  Hamburger  in  Winter  and 
Wiinsche’s  Jiidische  Liter atur.  The  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  several  new  manuscript  sources,  including 
fragments  of  Anan’s  Codex,  published  in  the  .Russian  Voskhod 
(189T-98) ;  also  outlined  in  German  in  the  new  edition  of  Gratz, 
Gcsch.  d.  Judcn ,  1895,  vol.  v.,  and  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  JUd. 
Gcsch.  u.  Lit.  (Karpeles,  Berlin,  1899). 

A.  H. 

ANAN  BEN  MARINTJS  HA-KOHEN:  Rab¬ 
binical  authority  in  Siponte;  bom  probably  about 
1040.  Conjointly  with  his  somewhat  older  colleague, 
Kalonymus  ben  Shabbethai,  he  signed  a  rabbinical 


responsum  before  the  latter  removed  to  Worms,  1070. 
His  colleagues  in  Siponte  were  Meleliizedek  ha-Ko- 
hen  and  Ellianan.  Anan  is  known  only  from  a  men¬ 
tion  of  liim  made  by  the  Roman  rabbis  Menahem 
b.  Solomon  (in  31ft  and  from  this  in  ‘UTni  31D,'tf 
§  157)  and  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  ‘Anaw  (in  “Sliib- 
bale  ha-Leket,”  ed.  Buber,  i.  34,  292).  Two  halakic 
decisions  and  a  poem  on  Elijah  are  mentioned  as  be¬ 
ing  by  him  (see  Zunz,  “  Literaturgesch.  ”  p.  163). 

LI.  Y. 

ANAN,  SALVATORE:  Italian  writer,  pam¬ 
phleteer,  and  revolutionary  leader;  born  at  Ferrara, 
1807;  died  at  Genoa,  1874.  In  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  zeal  and  literary  ability,  the  National  So¬ 
ciety,  founded  in  1848,  elected  him  secretary  and, 
a  few  days  later,  representative  for  Turin.  In  1849 
he  was  elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome.  The  Republic 
of  Rome  sent  him  on  an  important  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  Venice.  Toward  the  end  of  1849  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Pontifical  States  and  from  Lombardy 
and  settled  at  Genoa,  where  he  died.  His  collection 
of  books,  which  was  rich  in  works  on  literature  and 
politics,  he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  the  city  of 
Genoa. 

Bibliography:  Pesaro,  Memoric  Storiche  sulla  Comunita 
Israel ita  Ferrarcsc ,  pp.  90, 120. 

M.  K. 

ANAN,  SON  OF  SETH.  See  Annas. 
ANANEL.  See  Hananel. 

ANANEL  (HANANEEL)  DI  FOLIGNO : 

Apostate;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Joseph  ha-Kohen  reports  in  his  “  ‘Emek; 
ha-Baka  ”  that  Ananel  was  the  leader  of  a  trium¬ 
virate  of  apostates,  who,  in  1553,  appeared  before 
Pope  Julius  III.  with  a  sharp  arraignment  of  the 
Talmud.  Joseph  Moro  and  John  Baptista  Romano 
Eliano,  the  grandson  of  Elias  Levita,  were  his 
companions.  The  tradition  is  that  the  apostates 
were  employed  by  two  rival  publishers  of  Jewish 
books  at  Venice,  and  that  in  the  course  of  competi¬ 
tion  they  were  sent  to  Rome.  They  denounced  the 
Talmud  as  containing  defamatory  statements  re¬ 
garding  Jesus,  the  Church,  and  Christianity  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  as  constituting  the  sole  impediment  to  the 
wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Julius  III.  was 
neither  a  fanatic  nor  inimical  to  the  Jews:  his  two 
physicians  were  Vital  Alatino  of  Spoleto  and  the 
Marano  Amatus  Lusitanus.  But  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction:  it 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  the  extremely  fanatical  advocate  of 
the  universalization  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
Dominican  Caraffa.  On  Aug.  12,  1553,  the  pope 
signed  the  edict  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  submitted  by  Caraffa.  Though  it  is  said  that 
the  Jews  were  given  an  opportunity  of  defense,  all 
copies  of  the  Talmud  at  Rome  were  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  immediately,  and  were  burnt  on  the  Jew¬ 
ish  New  Year  (Sept.  9)  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiore. 

Another  conspiracy  in  which  Ananel  di  Foligno 
figured  threatened  to  culminate  not  mercty  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Jewish  books,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
Jewish  community  of  Rome.  A  Mohammedan  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity  had  murdered  his  wealthy 
ward  in  order  to  appropriate  his  possessions,  and  had 
thrown  the  corpse  into  the  Campo  Santo,  the  exclu¬ 
sively  Roman  cemetery.  When  the  body  was  found 
a  number  of  unscrupulous  persons,  led  by  Ananel, 
straightway  raised  the  charge  of  cliild-murder  against 
the  Jews.  Marcellus  II.  credited  the  accusation,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  condemning  the  Jews  of  Rome  to 
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a  severe  punishment,  when  the  calamity  was  averted 
by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  who  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  real  culprit  and  appeased  the  pope 
(April,  1555). 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  ‘ Emek  hci-Baka,  ed.  Let- 
teris,  pp.  128  ct  scq.;  Abraham  Graziano,  extract  from  Iggeret 
Nissim ,  ed.  Kaufmann,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,  iv.  94  et  scq.; 
Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya,  Shalsliclct  ha-Kcibbalalu  ed.  Warsaw, 
1889,  p.  159 ;  Griltz,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  ix.  3&5  ctseq. ;  Pop¬ 
per,  The  Censorship  of  Hebrew  Boohs ,  pp.  30  et  seep,  New 
York,  1899;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden  in  Rom , 
ii.  14(3 ;  Berliner,  Gesch.  cl.  Juden  in  Rom ,  II.  i.  109  etseq. 

'  H.  G.  E. 

‘AN ANT,  ‘INANI,  ‘IN Y ANT,  ‘AN ANTED 
B,  SASON  Cojy,  'WO^):  A  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century,  contemporary  of  R.  Arnmi.  He 
rarely  discussed  Halakot,  and  his  discussions  of  them 
were  not  original  (Shab.  645).  Once  lie  recited  a 
Halakah  in  the  patriarch’s  mansion,  without  naming 
its  author,  which  provoked  R.  Ammi  to  ask;  “Is  it 
his  own?  It  is  what  R.  Eleazar  had  reported  in  the 
name  of  R.  Osliaiali  ”  (M.  K.  245).  In  the  Haggadah 
he  sometimes  reported  the  sayings  of  others,  but 
more  often  he  was  original.  Thus,  as  a  reason  for  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  regulations  regarding  the  sac¬ 
rificial  rites  and  the  priestly  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.- 
xxix.),  he  points  out  that  the  priestly  vestments 
were  to  have  atoning  effects  as  well  as  the  sacrifices. 
1-Ie  represents  the  miter  as  atoning  for  haughtiness, 
and  cites  R.  Hanina  as  saying,  “That  which  rests 
highest  on  the  priest  atones  for  one’s  considering 
himself  high”;  and  similarly  with  the  rest  of  the 
priestly  garments  (Zeb.  885;  ‘Ar.  16 a;  compare  Yer. 
Yoma,  vii.  445;  Lev.  R.  x.).  Referring  to  God’s 
appearance  in  the  thorn-busli  (Ex.  iii.  2-4)  he  remarks, 
“The  Holy  One — blessed  be  He! — said  to  Moses, 

‘  When  I  will  it,  one  of  my  angels  stretclietli  forth 
his  hand  from  heaven  and  reachetli  to  the  ground,  ’ 
as  the  Scripture  says  [Ezek.  viii.  8],  ‘  lie  put  forth 
the  form  of  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine 
head  ’ :  and  when  it  so  pleaseth  me,  I  make  three 
angels  sit  under  one  tree  [Gen.  xviii.  4].;  when  I 
choose,  my  glory  fills  the  universe,  as  it  is  written 
[Jer.  xx  iii  f  24],  ‘Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saitli 
the  Lord’ ;  ‘  and  when  I  so  willed,  I  spoke  to  Job  in  a 
whirlwind,  as  it  is  said  [Job,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6],  “The 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  ”  ’  ”  (Ex.  R. 
iii. ,  where  the  interpretation  is  somewhat  forced). 

The  same  idea,  though  in  different  form,  is  found 
elsewhere  (Gen.  R.  iv.,  Pesik.  R.  i.  47)  in  the  name  of 
R.  Hanina  b.  Issi(Sissi);  and  as  the  name  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  written  ‘  Inani  and 
also  ‘  Inyani  (compare  “  Dikduke  Soferim”  to  Shab. 
645,  M.  K.  245,  Zeb.  885)— which  forms  are  dialectic 
variations  of  Hanina,  though  with  the  initial  Aleph 
instead  of  Ayin — the  circumstance  probably  sug¬ 
gested  the  identity  of  the  two  names  (compare 
Baclier,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ”  iii.  547,  4-5).  But  this 
identification  meets  with  insuperable  chronological 
difficulties,  Hanina  b.  Sissi  being  a  contemporary  of 
Jolianan  (Yer.  Sanli.  ii.  20c),  while  ‘Anani  was 
younger  even  than  Jolianan’s  pupils. 

Isaac  Reiclilin  (“Ha-Kerem,”  1887,  p.  2145)  aptly 
suggests  that  ‘  Anani ’s  real  name  was  ‘Ananiel,  as  it 
is  still  preserved  in  Ex.  R.  iii.  7,  and  that  its  apoco¬ 
pated  form  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the 
name  “  El  ”  (God)  in  common  speech.  S.  M. 

ANANIAS  :  This  name  stands  in  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  for  different 
Hebrew  names,  one  (I.)  with  initial  n  and  the  other 
(II.)  with  initial  y. 

I.  1.  Son  of  Emmer  who  put  aside  his  foreign 
wife  (I  Esd.  ix.  21)=Hanani  (Ezra,  x.  20).  2.  In  the 
same  list  as  above  (I  Esd.  ix.  29)  =  Hananiali  (Ezra, 


x.  28).  3.  A  Levite  who  taught  the  Law  (I  Esd.  ix. 

48)  =  Hanan  (Nell.  viii.  7). 

II.  1.  Mentioned  in  I  Esd.  ix.  48  =  ‘Anaiaii  (Neh. 

viii.  4).  2.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  son  Gabriel 

declared  himself  when  he  appeared  to  Tobit  (Tobit, 
v.  12).  3.  An  ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith,  viii.  1). 

III.  The  Ananias  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  as  having 

defrauded  the  apostles  and  as  having  been  punished 
by  sudden  death,  as  was  also  the  case  with  his  wife, 
Sappliira.  It  is  uncertain  with  what  initial  his  name 
was  pronounced.  G.  B.  L. 

ANANIAS  OF  ADIABENE  ;  A  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant,  probably  of  Hellenic  origin,  who,  in  the  open¬ 
ing  years  of  the  common  era,  was  prominent  at  the 
court  of  Abennerig  6rO  p),  Ling  of  Charax-Spasini 
(Charakene,  Mesene).  He  was  a  zealous  propagan¬ 
dist  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  conversion  of  numerous  native  and 
foreign  inhabitants  of  Charax,  which,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Tigris,  was  at  the 
time  a  great  mercantile  center.  Among  his  most 
prominent  converts  were  several  women  of  high  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  court,  particularly  the  princess  Symacho, 
the  king’s  daughter.  This  princess  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Izates,  a  young  prince  who  had  been  sent 
to  Abennerig’s  court  by  his  parents,  Monobaz  and 
Helena,  the  rulers  of  Adiabene.  Through  his  wife, 
Izates’  attention  was  directed  to  Ananias,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  eventually  ripened 
into  a  strong  attachment.  Ere  long  (about  the  year 
18),  Ananias  had  wTon  the  prince  over  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  Moreover,  Izates  was  named  as  successor  to 
the  throne  by  Monobaz,  who,  in  so  doing,  passed 
over  his  elder  sons.  Upon  his  accession  (about  22), 
Izates,  in  order  to  show  his  genuine  attachment  to  the 
new  religion,  declared  his  determination  to  undergo 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  Helena  opposed  this,  fearing 
that  the  adoption  of  foreign  ceremonies  might  arouse 
against  the  young  king  the  indignation  of  his  pagan 
subjects.  Ananias,  who  had  come  to  Adiabene  with 
Izates,  supported  Helena’s  contention,  arguing  that 
such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  king  would  endanger 
the  life  of  his  Jewish  instructor,  and,  further,  that 
circumcision  was  not  vital  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  the  worship  of  God. 

Izates  seemed  convinced  by  the  latter  argument, 
until  there  came  to  his  court  another  Jew,  Eleazar, 
who,  iu  contradistinction  to  Ananias’  Hellenic  le¬ 
niency,  was  a  rigorous  legalist  from  Galilee.  He  per¬ 
suaded  Izates  to  undergo  the  rite  (Gen.  R.  xlvi.  8). 
Ananias  and  Helena  were  strongly  agitated  when 
Izates  disclosed  his  action,  but  the  trouble  they  pre¬ 
dicted  did  not  immediately  ensue.  Whether  Ananias 
made  further  converts  iu  Izates’  country  is  not  stated 
(see  Adiabene ;  Helena;  Izates;  Monobaz  II.). 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  2  ct  scq.;  Briill,  Jcihr - 
hitcher,  1874,  i.  58  ct  scq.;  Delitzsch,  Das  KOnigshaus  von 
Adiabene ,  in  Deutsche  Revue ,  1885,  pp.  187  etseq. ;  idem,  in 
Sacit  anf  Hoffnung,  1887,  pp.  178  ct  seq .;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cl. 
Juden ,  4th  ed.,  iii.  404  et  seq.;  Hamburger,  R.B.  T.  ii.  556  et 
seq.;  Schurer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  119  et  seq. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  NEBEDETJS :  High 
priest,  appointed  by  Herod  of  Clialcis.  He  officiated 
from  about  47  to  59,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office 
by  Agrippa  II.  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  5,  §  2;  9,  §  2). 
When  the  governor  of  Syria,  Ummidius  Quadratus, 
was  investigating  the  matter  of  the  tumults  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  struggle  between  the  Judeans  and  the 
Samaritans  (50-52),  he  sent  (52)  Ananias,  his  son 
A  n  an,  and  other  prominent  persons  to  Rome  to  an¬ 
swer  to  Emperor  Claudius  for  participating  in  the 
troubles,  or  for  having  instigated  them.  Through  the 
influence  of  Agrippa  II.  Ananias  was  acquitted  and 
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sent  home;  and  lie  continued  to  officiate  as  high  priest 
0‘  B-  J-  ”  ii*  IS.  §  6  ;  u  Ant.  ”  xx.  6,  §  2).  In  Acts,  xxiii. 
2,  xxiv.  1,  he  is  mentioned  as  president  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  and  as  representative  of  the  Jews  before  the 
procurator,  about  58.  His  removal  from  office  did 
not  rob  him  of  influence;  for  his  wealth  was  daily 
increased  by  gifts  and  by  unscrupulous  and  violent 
appropriation  on  the  tithes,  or  provisions  destined  for 
the  ordinary  priests  (compare  Bab.  Pes.  57  a;  “Ant.” 
xx.  9,  §§  2,  3,  4).  His  relations  to  the  procurator  Al- 
binus  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Sicarii;  and 
at.  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt,  when  he  sided 
with  the  party  of  the  king,  the  revolutionists  not  only 
burnt  his  palace  but  killed  him  and  his  brother  (“B. 
J.”ii.  17,  §§6,  9).  A.  BtJ. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  ONIAS  IV.:  On  account 
of  the  persecutions  under  Antiochus  IV.,  Onias  IV. 
fled  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt,  won  the  favor  of 
Ptolemy  VI.,  and  built  there  a  temple  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xiii.  10,  §  4)..  Ananias  and  his  brother  Hel- 
kias  were  held  in  high  esteem  b}r  Cleopatra  III. 
Owing  to  her  regard  for  them,  the  Judeans  of  the 
province  Onion,  between  Pelusium  and  Memphis 
(compare  “Ant.”  xiv.  8,  §1;  “B.  J.”i.  9,  §4),  re¬ 
mained  true  to  her  when  she  was  abandoned  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  by  all  her  soldiers  (Strabo  quoted 
by  J oseplius,  “  Ant.  ”  xiii.  10,  §  4).  When  she  went  to 
Palestine  to  help  the  king  of  Judea,  Alexander 
J axn.eus,  against  her  son,  Ptolemy  Lathirus,  and 
succeeded,  in  dislodging  him  (about  100),  Ananias 
and  Helkias  were  her  generals;  and  Ananias  dis¬ 
suaded  her  from  incorporating  Judea  as  an  Egyptian 
province,  at  the  same  time  inducing  her  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Alexander  Jannneus  (Josephus  “Ant.  ” 
xiii.  13,  §2;  Schurer,  “Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Volkes,”  i. 
820).  A.  Bti. 

ANANIAS,  SON  OF  ZADOK :  According  to 
Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  17,  §  10;  “Vita,”  66-67),  one  of 
the  deputies  of  high  rank  from  among  the  Pharisees, 
sent  in  the  year  66  by  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  and  the 
leading  personages  in  Jerusalem  to  reprimand  Jo¬ 
sephus,  the  future  historian.  Entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  Galilee  in  the  great  war  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Josephus,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  gen¬ 
eral,  had  been  suspected  of  corrupt  purposes  by  John 
of  Giscala,  Josephus,  being  apprised  of  their  ar¬ 
rival,  captured  them  and  sent  them  back  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (“B.  J.”  ii.  21,  §  7;  “Vita,”  38-64).  A.  Bti. 

ANANYEV:  District,  town,  and  village  in  the 
province  of  Kherson,  Russia.  In  1897  the  Jewish 
population  was:  in  the  town  7,650  (50  per  cent.);  in 
tlmyillage  4,408  (34.9  per  cent.);  and  in  the  district 
4,555  (3.7  per  cent.).  There  are  three  synagogues 
and  three  Hebrew  schools.  H.  R. 

.  ANAPA :  Town  in  the  province  of  Kuban,  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Jews 
are  said  to  have  lived  here  in  the  first  century,  and 
to  have  had  a  s}magogue. 

Bibliography:  Harkavy,  in  YosMod,  March,  1891,  p.  54. 

II.  R. 

ANARCHISM! :  This  term  is  used  so  loosely  in 
the  United  States  by  writers  and  public  speakers 
that  a  scientific  definition  appears  to  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  proper  understanding  of  its  different 
phases.  As  it  is  often  stated  that  Jews  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  this  movement  it  seems 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  connection. 

Anarchism  is  defined  in  “The  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Reform”  (New  York,  1897)  as  “the  social 
doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  government  of  man  by 
man,  and  the  constitution  of  society  without  govern¬ 


ment.”  There  are  two  schools  of  Anarchism:  the 
individualistic  and  the  communistic.  Communist 
Anarchism  is  of  distinctively  Russian  growth.  From 
the  first,  Jews  in  Russia  allied  thern- 
Its  Origin,  selves  with  this  school  and  participated 
actively  in  its  propaganda.  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  early  Slavophiles  of  the  “forties”  in 
their  mystical  cult  of  the  village  community;  was 
given  a  socialistic  guise  by  Herzen  and  Tcherny- 
shevski  at  the  epoch  of  the  peasant  reform  ;  was 
remolded  and  finally  merged  into  Proudhonism  by 
Bakunin  in  the  days  of  the  International  Working¬ 
men’s  Association  (1868-71). 

The  individualistic  Anarchism  of  Proudhon  found 
a  wide  and  responsive  audience  among  the  Russian 
educated  middle  class,  and  in  the  “  sixties  ”  was  accli¬ 
matized  in  the  guise  of  nihilism.  Nihilism  soon  gave 
place  to  the  Bakunin-communist  Anarchism,  which 
held  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  young  generation  of 
the  “seventies.”  The  anarchist  movement  had  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  in  Russia  by  1881,  and  had  given  to 
the  western  world  the  most  noted  apostle  of  modem 
communistic  Anarchism,  Prince  Peter  Krapotkin. 

The  exodus  of.  the  Jews  from  Russia,  following 
the  anti- Jewish  riots  of  1881  and  subsequent  years, 
coupled  with  political  persecutions,  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  a  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  imported  with  them,  along  with 
their  Russian  education,  the  popular  political  and 
social  ideas  of  their  old  country.  Fired  with  the  pros¬ 
elytizing  spirit  of  the  Russian  social  reformer,  thej^ 
naturally  became  the  teachers  of  the  ignorant  Jewish 
immigrants,  who,  craving  for  knowledge,  were  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
Clubs  and  an  opportunity  to  study.  Clubs  and 
Societies  societies  were  soon  formed — the  Berner 
Formed.  Club  at  Whitechapel,  London;  the 
Russian  Progressive  Labor  Associa¬ 
tion;  and,  later,  the  Pioniere  der  Freiheit,  in  New 
York.  The  movement  gave  birth  to  a  weekly 
paper,  “  Der  Arbeiterfreund,  ”  published  in  London. 
Supported  in  the  beginning  solely  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  promoters,  this  periodical  succeeded,  after  a 
while,  in  gaining  a  small  paid  circulation.  In  New 
lork,  owing  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  immigrants,  as  compared  with  the  Whitechapel 
standard  of  living,  a  similar  venture  met  with  better 
success.  “  Die  Freie  Arbeiterstimme,  ”  a  weekly  paper 
founded  in  1890,  managed  to  maintain  itself, “by  the 
aid  of  voluntary  contributions,  for  a  few  years;  its 
main  energies  being  directed  toward  fighting  its 
socialist  contemporary,  the  “  Arbeiterzeitung.  ” 

Of  course,  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Jewish 
anarchists  kept  in  touch  with  their  non-Jewisli  co¬ 
workers  in  the  anarchist  movement,  represented  by 
“  Freedom”  in  London,  and  Johann  Most’s  “  Freiheit” 
in  New  York.  But  the  masses  of  Jewish  sympa¬ 
thizers— secluded  in  their  Ghetto  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen — formed  a  distinct  Yiddish-speak¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  movement.  In  New  York  they 
soon  became  the  financiers  of  anarchist  propaganda, 
contributing  largely  toward  the  support  of  anarchist 
literature  in  the  English  language. 

The  anarchist  movement  among  Jews  in  the  United 
States  is  now,  however,  decidedly  on  the  wane. 
The  organic  growth  of  the  Jewish  settlement,  the 
development  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  em¬ 
barking  by  social  reformers  in  labor  politics  have 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  Anarchism.  It  is  no  longer  a 
movement  of  the  masses,  as  in  former  }mars — the  first 
enthusiasm  of  youth  having  expended  itself  in  vain 
efforts  to  convert  an  indifferent  world— and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  pioneers  of  1890  confine  their  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  “  Die 
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Freie  Gesellschaft,  ”  devoted  to  a  popular  discussion 
of  tlieir  sociological  theories. 

Neither  of  these  schools  of  Anarchism  is  necessa¬ 
rily  other  than  pacific.  But  militant  Anarchism  has 
also  been  represented  among  the  Jews,  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Berkmann.  It  will  he  recalled  that  he 
attempted  the  life  of  II.  C.  Frick,  manager  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Company,  during  the  Homestead  strike 
in  the  summer  of  1892,  and  was  sentenced  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  to  twenty-two  years’  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  Berkmann’ s  case  can  not  be  classed, 
however,  with  the  deeds  of  the  European  militant 
anarchists,  whose  bloAvs  are  aimed  indiscriminately  at 
any  person  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes  or  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  victim  chosen  by  Berkmann  was 
a  man  who  represented  capital  in  an  acute  conflict 
with  labor,  which  brings  this  case  into  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Russian  terrorism. 

Individualist,  or  so-called  “  philosophical  ”  Anarch¬ 
ism,  which  can  as  readily  be  traced  to  its  Russian 
source,  has  had  few  J  ewish  adherents.  Victor  Yarros, 
one  of  the  leading  philosophical  anarchists  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  Jewish  disciple  of  Pissarev,  the 
brilliant  apostle  of  Russian  nihilism  (in  the  Turge- 
niev  sense  of  the  word).  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  though  individualist  Anarchism  or  nihilism,  as 
a  philosophical  creed,  has  no  distinct  body  of  fol¬ 
lowers  among  the  Jews,  still  its  influence  has  made 
itself  felt  in  shaping  the  relations  of  everyday  life 
among  the  more  cultured  portion  of  the  Russian- 
Jewisli  colony  in  America. 

The  nihilism  of  the  “  sixties  ”  has  gradually  per¬ 
meated  all  strata  of  the  Russian  “intelligentzia”: 
even  the  conservative  have  not  entirely  escaped. 
Numbers  of  Jews  have  brought  with  them  from 
Russia  the  ways  of  thinking  current  among  cultured 
Russians.  J-  A.  II. 

ANATH  (from  the  root  njy):  The  name  of  an 
ancient  war-goddess  of  the  western  group  of  Sem¬ 
ites.  The  Egyptian  way  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
Phcnician-Israelitisli  city  “Beth-Anath”  indicates 
that  roy  is  here  a  goddess,  and  probably  also  in  the 
name  of  the  place  “  Betli-Anoth  ”  in  Judah  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  in  Anathoth  (a  plural  like  Rom  ^D), 
the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah.  These  names,  however, 
which  may  possibly  date  from  Canaanite  times,  point 
to  the  early  worship  of  Anath  in  Palestine  (Judges, 
iii.  31).  Wellhausen  has  even  suggested  that  the 
verse  (Hosea,  xiv.  9)  WJJJ  ‘OK  is  to  be  trans¬ 

lated  “I  am  liis  Anath  and  his  Asliera”  (“Skizzen,” 
v.  131),  but  this  is  very  improbable.  The  proper 
pame  Anati  occurs  upon  one  of  the  El-Amarna  tab¬ 
lets:  Winckler,  in  “  Keilinschriftliclie  Bibliotliek,  ” 
v.  236  ;  Flinders-Petrie,  “Syria  and  Egypt,”  p.  61. 

Representations  of  Anath  (W.  Max  Muller,  “  Asien 
unci  Europa,  ”  p.  313)  show  her  provided  with  helmet, 
shield,  and  spear,  and  with  a  swinging  battle-ax  in 
her  left  hand.  A  later  picture  of  Anath  (de  Vogue, 
“Melanges,”  p.  47)  shows  her  sitting  upon  a  lion, 
which  also  typifies  her  warlike  disposition. 

Bibliography  :  Noldeke,  in  Z.  D.  31.  (?;  1SS8,  xlii.  479 ;  W.  Max 

Muller,  Asien  and  Europa ,  pp.  195,  313,  330 :  Tiele,  Gescliie- 

denis  van  de  Godcsdiemt,  i.  224 ;  Morris  Jastrow,  Religion  of 

Assyria  and  Babylonia,  1898, 2d  ed.  1901,  p.  153.  B  q. 

ANATH.  See  Shamgak. 

ANATHEMA  (Greek  '  Avadyua Hebrew  tnn; 
Aramaic  NEnn) :  A  term  used  both  in  the  sense  of  con¬ 
secration  and  of  condemnation.  The  old.  Greek 
’A v&Ojyia  signifies  a  votive  offering,  something  de¬ 
voted  to,  or  set  aside  for,  the  special  use  of  the  gods; 
in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  specifically  in  a  New  Tes¬ 
tament  significance,  “set  aside  for  evil” — hence, 
cursed,  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of 


the  word  “  Anathema  ”  in  this  particular  sense  pre- 
sumabty  originated  in  Palestine  in  pre-Christian  times 
■n  *  ofnn  (see  Niddui).  Only  the  postexilic 
-uerivauon  forms  0f  Anathema  will  be  appropri- 

„a”  ately  treated  here.  For  a  consideration 
.Definition.  Qf  ^  Biblical  forms>  see  Bax. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  an 
ecclesiastical  Anathema  or  ban,  unless  the  notice  in 
Ezra,  x.  8  be  excepted,  which  may  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  theory  that  the  progressive  spirit  of  Jew¬ 
ish  legislation  in  the  time  of  the  great  scribe  con¬ 
demned  the  barbarism  of  putting  excluded  persons 
to  death.  According  to  that  passage,  only  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  condemned  person  was  herein ,  that  is  to 
say,  given  over  to  total  destruction ;  but  the  culprit 
himself  was  simply  excluded,  that  is  to  say,  forbidden 
to  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  diaspora.  This  chapter  of  Ezra  warrants  an  in¬ 
ference,  substantiated  by  many  other  historical  evi¬ 
dences,  that  the  constitutional  conditions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  returned  exiles  differed  radically  from 
those  of  the  old  royal  regime.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty  the  Jews  become  a  theocratic, 
subsequently  a  hierocratic,  congregation,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  to  conform  to  certain  spiritual 
regulations  designed  to  fortify  the  newly  established 
commonwealth.  Remarkably  enough, 
The  Land  Ezra  believed  the  territory  itself  to  be 
Itself  Un-  under  a  species  of  ban  ( niddah );  and 
der  a  Ban.  its  restoration  to  the  dignity  of  the  pat¬ 
rimony  of  YHWH  required  that  it  be 
purged  from  the  impurities  with  which  it  had  become 
permeated  through  contact  with  the  foreign  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  their  idolatrous  practises  (Ezra,  ix.  1,  12). 

This  declaration  of  the  chronic  impurity  of  the 
country  itself  gives  the  key  to  Ezra’s  twofold  pro- 
nunciamento:  politically,  an  excommunication  of 
all  foreigners  who  did  not  renounce  their  idolatry, 
and  did  not  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  religion 
of  YHWH;  spiritually,  the  introduction  of  a  correct¬ 
ive  measure  to  hold  "the  Jewish  tendencies  toward 
paganism  in  check,  and  to  further  the  growth  of  a 
pure  monotheistic  system  unhindered  by  either  the 
symbolism  or  the  degrading  practises  of  polytheistic 
religion.  Ezra  is  the  founder  of  the  “  congregation 
of  Israel  ” — a  community  of  worshipers  of  the  one 
God — to  the  members  of  which,  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  systematic  discipline,  idolatrous  practises 
become  abominable.  This  upbuilding  of  a  spiritual 
fraternity  required,  doubtless,  the  inauguration  of 
drastic  measures,  among  which  was  the  exclusion  of 
all  persons  (men  or  women)  tainted  with  paganism, 
or  the  closing  of  the  territory  to  all  persons  who 
were  not  ready  to  subscribe  unhesitatingly^  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  covenant  of  YHWH. 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  ban  be  removed  from  the 
land  itself,  which  again  became  holy  territory,  the 
fit  habitation  for  a  liolv  and  undefiled  community 
(compare  Ezra,  ix.  2).  Whether  this  “  cutting  off  ”  of 
the  Jewish  members  of  the  community,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  reprehensible  practises,  was  already  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  Biblical  form  of  ban,  called  kavet  (rp3)> 
can  not  now  be  determined  (compare  Winer,  “B.  R.” 
ii.  14,  s.v.  “Lebensstrafen  ”). 

The  Biblical  form  of  the  herein  changes,  therefore, 
from  the  time  of  Ezra.  In  postexilic 
times  it  had  been  a  grim,  cruel  meas¬ 
ure  of  state, by  which  all  persons  falling 
under  the  ban  were  put  to  death  and 
their  property  was  destroyed.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  the  second  Jewish  commonwealth, 
founded  upon  theocratic  lines,  it  becomes  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  God’s  displeasure  with  all  persons,  Jew 
or  pagan,  who  do  not  subordinate  tlieir  personal 
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conduct  and  tendencies  to  the  discipline  "by  which 
conduct,  public  and  private,  is  henceforth  to  be  regu¬ 
lated:  it  is  an  instrument  of  communal  purification, 
a  corrective  measure  designed  to  purge  the  com¬ 
munity  from  all  persons  whose  conduct,  moral  or 
political,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
the  theocracy. 

But  later  on,  specifically  after  the  community  is 
subdivided  into  congregational  bodies,  under  the 
rule  of  their  own  officers,  the  herein  or  Anathema  is 
designed  to  control  the  moral  deportment  and  obe¬ 
dience  of  their  members;  acting  as  a  check  upon  in¬ 
subordination,  proclaiming  or  threatening  expulsion 
from  all  advantages  derived  from  an  integral  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  covenant  of  God;  yet  operating 
beneficently  in  its  self-declared  reversible  character, 
under  which  the  authorities  might  take  cognizance 
of  the  transgressor’s  repentance  and  restore  him  to 
his  former  place  in  the  congregation  and  community 
(Mishnali  Ta‘anit,  iii.  8).  The  herein,  then,  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  an  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  personal  conduct  as  well  as  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  public  morality,  a  constitutional  power  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  beneficently  upon  the  growth  of  a 
virtuous  community.  Whether  this  power  at  any 
time  might  not  become  a  source  of  danger  or  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  was 
indeed  a  very  serious  question. 

The  rise  of  the  Jewish  sects  (see  Essenes),  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  Hellenistic  culture — which  threatened  to 
undermine  Ezra’s  splendid  work — the  Maccabean 
revolt,  and  the  subsequent  unhappy  political  feuds 
which  represent  the  struggle  "between  theocrats 
(Pharisees)  and  hlerocrats  (Sadducees),  or  between  the 
champions  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth  and  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  a  royalty  not  represented  by  the  old  dynasty 
— all  these  incidents  helped,  probably,  to  render  the 
herein  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

While  there  exists  no  exact  historical  basis  for  this 
gradual  development  of  the  institution  of  Anathema, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  was  introduced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  nseof  the  Synagogue.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  period  to 
A  Measure  which  this  rise  is  assigned.  If,  as  Zunz 
of  Syna-  implies,  the  rise  of  the  Synagogue  is 

go  gal  contemporaneous  with  the  Maccabean 
Discipline,  period  (Zuuz,  “  Gottesdienstliche  Vor- 
triige,”  p.  3,  Berlin,  1832;  compare  also 
Schurer,  “Gescli.”  American  ed.,  ii.  54),  it  might  be 
safely  assumed  that,  in  its  main  features,  the  Anath¬ 
ema  of  the  first  and  later  centuries  of  the  present 
era  resembles  the  herein  of  earlier,  specifically  the 
pre-Maccabean,  times,  in  its  general  tendency  to  for¬ 
tify  the  foundations  of  the  covenant  by  imposing 
penalties  upon  heresy  as  well  as  upon  defections  from 
the  ethics  of  private  life.  Heresy,  in  particular,  was 
the  great  offense  during  the  dominancy  of  the  sects. 
Herein  has  already  been  defined. 

Niddui,  inj,  Aramaic  Root:  frn.5  =  Hebrew  = 
TU,  Isaiah  lxvi.  o  DDHJD  in  Pu‘el  form,  to  cut  off, 
cast  out,  put  under  ban,  anathematize;  compare 
Buxtorf,  “Lexicon  Clialdaicum,”  under  vptj;  Levjg 
“  Chaldaisches  Worterbuch,”  under  K'U;  Jastrow, 
“Diet.”  under  Kohut,  “ ‘Arucli  Completum,” 
under  ITD  (2). 

Nezifaii,  Aramaic nezifutha  aniD'D,  Root:  P]D,  to 
warn,  to  rebuke,  hence  to  pronounce  punishment 
or  ban  one  who  has  been  excluded  from  the 
congregation ;  compare  Shab.  llo a;  compare  Levy, 
“Chaldaisches  Worterbuch,”  s.v.  The  Syna¬ 

gogue  of  old  was  conducted  by  officials  to  whom, 
among  other  things,  was  entrusted  the  enforcement 
of  religious  and  ethical  discipline,  to  the  end  that  the 
community  might  not  lose  the  character  and  identity 


of  “a  congregation  of  the  Lord.”  Doubtless,  one  of 
the  instruments  by  which  this  discipline  was  enforced 
was  the  herein  or  Anathema.  Of  this  three  forms  are 
known:  Herem,  Niddui,  and  Nezifaii  or  Nezi- 
futa  ;  the  last  named  having  been,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  only  in  the  second  centuiy  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era  as  a  disciplinary  measure  against  the  grow¬ 
ing  disrespect  in  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
rabbis  (M.  Iy.  166-17«;  compare  Hamburger,  “R.  B. 
T.”  vol.  ii.,  s.v.  “Bann”). 

For  the  further  term  Sliamia ,  properly  Sham 
matta ,  Aramaic  the  meaning  is  obscure.  In 

all  probability  it  represents  a  general  designation 
for  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication. 
Levy ’s  derivation  ( “Chaldaisches  W orterbuch,  ”  un¬ 
der  kniDG?)  from  tfmDsy,  with  assimilation  of  cl  and 
t,  is  acceptable.  Elias  Le vita’s  assertion  (“Tishbi,” 
under  Tjj)  that  shammatta  was  the  highest  form  of 
excommunication  has  often  been  declared  groundless 
(compare,  however,  Winer,  “  Biblische  Realencyclop.  ” 
i.  136,  s.v.  “  Bann  ”).  For  shammatta  as  a  general  form 
of  Anathema,  compare,  for  instance,  M.  K.  1 7a. 

Of  the  three  forms  or  degrees  known,  niddui  and 
nezifali  were  corrective  in  character,  involving  a 
temporary  expulsion  for  a  fixed  period,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  the  culprit,  upon  exhibition  of 
proper  repentance,  was  restored  to  communication 
with  the  congregation  and  to  his  wonted  privileges. 
The  first  degree,  herein,  the  Anathema  proper,  was  an 
expulsion  for  an  indefinite  term  and  represented  the 
final  punishment  of  an  offender  who  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  warned  and  corrected.  The  person  so  expelled 

was  /m/ii7ii‘ccni  (compare  A.nctt7iemci  mci'rccn  a,t.7ia  in  I  Cor. 
xvi.  33.  According  to  Grraetz  maranatlia  Is  a  corrupt 
transcription  of  nhtt  D*UTlD, “Tliou  art  anathema” ; 
compare  Holtzmann,  “  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,”  pp.  173, 174,  note). 

I  Doubtless,  the  catalogue  of  offenses  for  which  these 

|  three  degrees  were  applied  was  well  defined  (compare 
the  classification  in  Shu  lhan  ‘ Aruk  Yoreh  De‘ah,  Nid- 
clui  we- Herein,  §  334,  43). 

The  modus  operandi  was  to  pronounce  niddui  upon 
an  offender  for  the  period  of  thirty  days,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  repented  his  conduct,  the  ban  terminated.  Per¬ 
sistence  in  the  offense  was  punished  with  an  extension 
of  the  ban  for  another  thirty  days,  after  which  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  contumacious  conduct  was  finally 
The  Modus  punished  with  herein,  or  excommuni- 
Operandi.  cation,  which,  though  indefinite,  was 
revocable  at  the  option  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  The  lesser  ban,  nezifali,  was  imposed  for  a 
period  of  seven  days  (ib.  %  334,  2).  In  Babylonia  there 
is  an  important  modification — namely,  that  nezifali 
is  imposed  for  one  day  only ;  niddui  for  seven  days 
(compare  M.K.  1 6«,  17&).  The  character  of  the  of¬ 
fenses  for  which  niddui  and  herein  were  imposed  per¬ 
mits  a  fair  insight  into  the  thorough  discipline  of  rab¬ 
binical  Judaism  as  it  developed  after  the  rise  of  the 
Synagogue,  but  more  particularly  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
Then  the  necessity  for  preserving  Judaism  became 
paramount.  Thereupon  was  developed  a  rigid,  un¬ 
compromising  censorship  of  communal  and  domestic 
life,  of  public  and  private  conduct,  which,  in  its  gov¬ 
ernment  of  morals,  became  of  the  most  far-reaching 
consequence.  The  doctrine  of  holiness  "was  again 
urged  as  fundamental ;  and,  next  to  obedience  to  God, 
implicit  respect  was  to  be  shown  to  His  law  and  to  the 
authorities  that  had  been  appointed  to  administer  it. 
While  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Anathema  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  fixed  legal  principles;  while,  in  fact,  the 
authorities  could  impose  it  without  a  determination 
of  the  verdict  by  unimpeachable  testimony  (ib.  §  334, 

43  gloss),  this  very  latitude  exhibits  the  spiritual 
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authorities  as  being  possessed  of  large  powers,  which 
were  exercised  for  the  conservation  of  the  ethics  of 
conduct.  This  makes  the  Anathema  not  only  a  puni¬ 
tive  measure,  hut  a  protection  against  personal  injus¬ 
tice  or  against  immorality,  whether  of  conduct  or  of 
profession. 

The  offenses  for  which  niddui  and  herein  were  pro¬ 
nounced  comprise,  generally,  those  committed,  (1) 
against  the  authorities ;  (2)  against  morality  and  pub¬ 
lic  decency;  and,  (3)  against  religion  itself  (compare 
Hamburger,  l.c.).  A  few  of  these  offenses  may  be 
enumerated  here.  Niddui  was  pronounced  upon  a 
person  who  did  not  respect  the  dignity  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  bet  din  or  of  an  individual  rabbi.  Even 
after  his  death  a  scholar’s  name  and  reputation  should 
not  be  criticized  (compare  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  81  a,  /;;  Ber. 
19a).  A  messenger  or  representative  of  the  bet  din 
should  always  be  received  with  honor;  'to  treat  him 
with  contempt  was  an  offense  for  which  niddui  was 
pronounced  (Kid.  70/A  A  person  who  applied  an  in¬ 
sulting  epithet  to  another,  noticeably  that  of  “  slave,  ” 
was  put  under  ban  (ib.).  Niddui  was  also  pronounced 
upon  the  following:  a  person  who  publicly  despised 
the  teachings  of  the  rabbis  (Mishnah  ‘Edny.  v.  6); 
or  who  was  summoned  to  attend  court  and  showed 
disrespect  bj7-  appearing  late,  or  by  non-attendance 
(B.  K.  112/;) ;  who  did  not  obey  an  order  of,  or  did  not 
comply  with  the  terms  of  a  verdict  pro- 
Niddui,  on  nounced  by,  the  bet  din  (ib.  113a) ;  who 
Whom  Pro-  contumaciously  refused  to  pay  dam- 

nounced.  ages  assessed  against  him  (ib.  15/;) ;  who 
gave  title  of  real  estate  to  an  idolater 

{ib.  114<a)  ;  who  desecrated  the  festal  seasons  labor. 

6Y6H  t/ll©  sec  one!  cla-j-s,  tlxox.xQlx  tlxe  latter  were  fou  n  cl  eel 

on  custom  only  (Pes.  52a);  who  pronounced  God’s 
name  in  vain,  or  who,  in  taking  an  oath,  made  exag¬ 
gerated  protestations  (^nn  ;  Ned.  7/;),  or  whose 
misconduct  created  hillul  ha-Shem  (desecration  of  the 
Holy  Name),  that  is  to  say,  any  misconduct  or  scan¬ 
dal  that  reflected  upon  or  endangered  the  morality 
and  religious  character  of  the  community  (Yer.  M.K. 
l.c.).  Niddui  was  also  pronounced  upon  one  who 
wasguilt}r  of  “putting  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
blind  ” — that  is  to  say,  one  who  dealt  unfairly  with 
another,  or  sought  undue  advantage  in  business 
(compare  Bashi  on  Lev.  xix.  14.  M.  K.  17a);  who  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  public  exercise  of  religious  duty 
(Yer.  M.  K.  l.c.);  who  was  guilty  of  the  distribution 
of  unclean  food  (Sanli.  25a);  upon  a  sholict  (slaugh¬ 
terer)  who  refused  to  submit  his  knife  to  examination 
(IIul.  18a) ;  upon  a  divorced  couple  in  collusion  to 
vitiate  the  consequences  of  the  divorce  (Ket.  28a)  ; 
upon  a  rabbi  who  had  fallen  into  evil  repute  (M.  K. 
1.  c. ) ;  and  upon  any  one  who  had  unjustly  pronounced 
niddui  upon  an  innocent  person  (ib.).  These  fore¬ 
going  examples  prove  conclusively  that  Anathema, 
from  the  rabbinical  standpoint,  was  .designed  to 
purify  conduct  and  to  preserve  harmonious  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  the  community — a 
discipline  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
the  time  that  the  Jewish  communities  began  to  live 
the  difficult  life  of  the  diaspora. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rabbinical 
Anathema,  in  its  developments,  was  designed  to  con¬ 
serve  the  morality  of  the  community.  In  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Law  it  was  applied,  with  scru¬ 
pulous  care,  to  protect  the  community 

Ethical  against  offenders.  It  was  not  hastity 

Aim  of  pronounced.  The  transgressor  was  re- 
Anathema.  peatedly  warned  to  mend  his  ways,  to 
repent,  or  to  make  restitution.  It  was 
only  after  every  mode  of  remonstrance  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  offender’s  pertinacity  had  become 
evident,  that  the  corrective  powers  of  the  herein  were 
I.— 30 


invoked.  Three  successive  times — on  Monday,  on 
Thursday,  and  on  the  following  Monday — the  culprit 
was  publicly  exhorted.  Only  when  his  obduracy 
continued  was  the  ban  pronounced,  in  the  offender’s 
presence,  with  the  formula:  “A7".  JST.  is  excommvni- 
cated ,”  or,  in  his  absence,  in  the  words :  “  Let  JSr.  Ar.  be 
excommunicated ”  (Maimonides,  “Yad  ha-Hazakah; 
Hilkot  Talmud  Torah,”  vii.),  without  any  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Anathema  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  the  reasons 
were  publicly  given;  and  then  the  ban  was  preceded 
by  blowing  the  shofar.  The  ban  could  be  removed  by 
a  rabbi  or  a  college  of  three  laymen  (Maimonides,  ib.). 

A  person  on  whom  nezifah  was  pronounced  was 
required,  for  the  duration  of  the  ban — seven  days  in 
Palestine,  one  in  Babylonia — to  remain  at  home, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  business  and  entertainment 
(compare  Yoreli  De£ah,  l.c.).  Any  person  on  whom 
niddui  was  pronounced  was  treated  with  far  greater 
severity.  He  was  forbidden  contact  with  every  per¬ 
son  excepting  his  wife  and  children;  and  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  sit  at  meals  with  him,  or  to  count  him  in 
the  ritual  number  (minyan )  requisite  for  prayers.  He 
was  permitted,  however,  to  attend  service,  to  study 
the  Torah,  or  to  attend  the  public  lectures  of  the  rab¬ 
bis.  A  person  over  whom  niddui  was  pronounced 
was  required  to  don  the  habiliments  of  mourning. 

He  was,  moreover,  forbidden  to  bathe, 
Niddui  and  to  cut  his  hair,  and  to  wear  footgear 
Herem  (the  details  of  the  discipline  are  given 
Discipline,  in  Shullian  ‘Aruk  Yoreh  Decah,  §  334). 

The  person  who  was  punished  with 
herem  was  visited  still  more  severely.  In  addition 

to  tlxe  niclcbxi  I’esrcxl  tit-ions  be  was  required  to  abstain. 

from  teaching,  though  he  was  permitted  to  study 
alone.  He  was  forbidden  to  partake  of  any  food  ex¬ 
cept  that  necessary  for  sustenance.  If  he  died  while 
under  the  ban  his  tomb  was  marked  with  a  stone, 
and  all  tokens  of  mourning  were  forbidden. 

Whether  Anathema  operated  as  beneficently  upon 
the  excommunicated  as  was  originally  contemplated 
may  well  be  questioned.  With  the  growth  of  rab- 
binism  its  discipline  became  more  concrete ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  herein  is  concerned,  it  often  put  humilia¬ 
tion  upon  condemned  persons  out  of  proportion  to 
their  offenses.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  paramount,  and  thus  may  often  have  led 
to  harsher  measures  than  each  offense  justified. 

As  Israel  grew  older  in  the  diaspora,  and  as  it 
came  to  look  upon  the  Gentile  peoples  and  their  cul¬ 
ture  with  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  offenses 
against  rigid  rabbinical  discipline  were  condemned 
more  harshly  than  ever,  and  the  right  of  excluding 
offenders  was  more  frequently  applied.  Already  in 
the  times  of  the  Mishnah  there  was  rigid  condemna¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  their  advancement  of  doctrines 
deemed  heretical,  and  this  rigorous  enforcement  of 
a  consensus  of  opinion  and  teaching  continued  until 
recent  times;  though  the  herem  itself  may  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  wherever  the  Jewish  community  is  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  t  he  nations  of  which 
they  now  constitute  integral  elements.  See  Exco.u- 

MUXTCATION. 

Bibliography  :  On  tlie  Herem  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  see 
Saalschutz,  A  rchuologic  dcr  Hchrucr ,  Konigsberg,  1850 ; 
Keil,  Biblical  Archeology ,  in  Clark’s  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  new  series,  xxxii.,  Edinburgh,  1SS7;  Ewald,  The 
Antiquities  of  Israel,  Eng.  trails.,  London,  187(3 ;  Hamburger, 
It.  B.  T.  s.v.'Bann;  J.  Wiesner,  Dcr  Bonn  in  Seiner  Gc- 
scMelitliclicn  Entwicldung  cnif  dem  Bodcn  dcs  Judai - 
thums,  Leipsic,  1804.  j  y 

Some  light  on  the  origin  and  degrees  of  excom¬ 
munication  is  cast  by  the  account  given  in  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §  8)  of  the  system  of  the  Essenes: 
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•‘Those  that  are  caught  in  any  heinous  sins  they  cast 
out  of  their  society,  and  lie  who  is  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them  does  often  die  after  a  miserable 
manner;  for  as  he  is  bound  by  the  oath  he  hath 
taken,  and  by  the  customs  lie  hath  engaged  in,  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  partake  of  that  food  that  he  meets 
with  elsewhere,  but  is  forced  to  eat  grass,  and  to 
punish  his  body  with  hunger  till  he  perish;  for 
which  reason  they  receive  many  of  them  again, 


ANATOLI  BEN  DAVID  CASANI.  See 

Casani. 

ANATOLIO  (ANATOLI,  ANTOLI,  or  BEN 
ANATOLIO),  JACOB  BEN  ABBA  MARI 
BEN  SIMSON  (SIMEON;  sometimes  corrupted 
into  Abtalion)  :  Hebrew  translator  of  Arabic  sei- 
!  entitle  literature;  flourished  about  1194-1256  (see 
|  “Journal  Asiatique,”  xiv.  34).  Anatolio,  as  he 
|  is  frequently  briefly  designated,  certainly  was  of 


Mm 


General  view  ok  Modern  anathoth. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


when  they  are  at  their  last  gasp,  out  of  compassion 
to  them,  as  thinking  the  miseries  they  have  endured 
till  they  came  to  the  very  brink  of  death  to  be  suffi- 
cient  punishment  for  the  sins  they  had  been  guilty 
of.”  Compare  with  this  I  Cor.  v.  5:  “To  deliver 
such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,” and  I  Cor.  xvi.  22;  “Anathema,  Maranatha.” 
The  older  generations  anathematized  with  the  In¬ 
effable  Name,  and  therefore  the  curse  was  effective: 
but  later  generations  have  forgotten  the  name,  and 
the  Anathema  is  of  no  effect  (according  to  “Sefer 
llasidira,”  §  1291).  K. 

ANATHOTH;  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  in  Palestine,  included  among  the  original  Le- 
vitical  cities  (Josh.  xxi.  is  :  compare  1  Chron.  vi.  60). 
It  lias  been  identified  by  Robinson  with  the  modern 
village  ‘Anata.  about  two  and  one-half  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  home. of  Abiathar 
(I  Kings,  ii.  26)  and  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  (Jer. 
i.  1).  It  was  also  probably  one  of  the  towns  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  exiles  who  returned  from  captivity.  Its 
importance  was  due  largely  to  its  superior  command¬ 
ing  elevated  location.  See  Anatii.  I.  M.  P. 


southern  French  extraction,  though  the  theory  of 
Steinschneider,  following  Zunz,  that  Marseilles  was 
his  native  place,  has  been  contested.  Anatolio ’s  lit¬ 
erary  activity  was  early  stimulated  by  his  learned 
associates  and  relations  at  Narbonne  and  Beziers.  In 
fact,  he  distinguished  himself  so  no- 
Invited  to  tably  that  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
Naples  the  most  genial  and  enlightened  mon- 
by  Freder-  arch  of  the  time,  invited  him  to  come  to 
ick  II.  Naples,  and,  under  the  emperor’s  aus¬ 
pices,  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies, 
particularly  to  the  rendition  of  scientific  Arabic  lit- 
|  erature  into  the  more  accessible  Hebrew  language. 

I  Thus  it  was  at  Naples  that  Anatolio  passed  his  most 
;  fertile  period  of  literary  production,  and  from  that 
city  were  issued  the  numerous  translations  bearing 
his  name. 

Anatolio  was  the  son-in-law — possibly  also  the 
brother-in-law — of  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Maimonides.  Moses  b.  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon  frequently  refers  to  Anatolio  as  his  un¬ 
cle,  which  makes  it  likely  that  Samuel  married 
Anatolio’s  sister,  while  Anatolio  afterward  married 
the  daughter  of  the  former.  Owing  to  this  intimate 
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connection  with  the  Ibn  Tibbons,  Anatolio  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides,  the  study 
of  which  was  such  a  great  revelation  to  him  that  he, 
in  after  days,  referred  to  it  as  the  beginning  of  his 
intelligent  and  true  comprehension  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  while  he  frequently  alluded  to  Ibn  Tibbon  as 
one  of  the  two  masters  who  had  instructed  and  in¬ 
spired  him.  His  esteem  for  Maimonides  knew  no 
bounds:  he  placed  him  next  to  the  Prophets,  and 
with  Maimonides’  critics  and  detractors  he  exhibited 
little  patience.  He  accordingly  interprets  the  Bible 
and  the  Haggadah  in  a  truly  Maimonistic  spirit,  ra¬ 
tionalizing  the  miracles  and  investing  every  possible 
passage  in  the  ancient  literature  with  philosophic 
and  allegoric  significance.  As  an  allegorist  who 
could  read  into  the  ancient  documents  the  particular 
philosophical  idiosyncrasies  of  his  day,  Anatolio  de¬ 
serves  a  place  beside  other  allegoric  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  commentators,  from  Philo  down;  indeed,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of  the 
Maimonistic  manner  to  purposes  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  work  he  began  while  still  in  his  native 
land,  on  occasions  of  private  and  public  festivities, 
such  as  weddings  and  other  assemblies.  Afterward 
lie  delivered  Sabbath-afternoon  sermons,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  allegoric  and  pliilo- 
Opposed  by  sophic  method  of  Scriptural  exegesis. 

Anti-Mai-  This  evoked  the  opposition  of  the 
monists.  anti-Maimonists,  whose  number  was 
large  in  southern  France;  and  proba¬ 
bly  Anatolio ’s  departure  for  Sicily  was  hastened  by 
the  antagonism  he  encountered.  But  even  at  Na¬ 
ples  Anatolio’s  views  aroused  the  opposition  of  his 
Orthodox  coreligionists.  This  treatment,  together 
with  several  other  unpleasant  experiences  at  the 
royal  court,  seems  to  have  caused  him  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  suicide.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
and  wrote,  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  sons,  liis  “Mal- 
mad  ha-Talmidim,”  a  name  which,  involving  a  play 
on  words,  was  intended  to  be  both  a  “  Teacher  of  the 
Disciples  ”  and  a  “Goad  to  the  Students.” 

The  “Malmad,”  which  was  completed  when  its 
author  was  fifty-five  years  old,  but  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mekize  Nirdamim  Society  at  Lyck 
in  the  year  1866,  is  really  nothing  but  a  volume  of 
sermons,  by  which  the  author  intended  to  stimulate 
study  and  to  dispel  intellectual  blindness.  As  a 
curious  specimen  of  his  method,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  regards  the  three  stories  of  Noah’s  ark  as 
symbolic  of  the  three  sciences  mathematics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics.  As  such,  the  work  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  culture.  Anatolio’s 
ethical  admonitions  and  spiritual  meditations  have 
value  as  portraying  both  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  the  character  of  the  reforms  aimed  at  by  him. 

Anatolio  is  quite  plain-spoken  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  states  and  defends  his  views,  as  well  as.in 
his  criticisms  of  contemporary  failings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reproach  the  rabbis 
of  his  day  for  their  general  neglect  not  only  of  the 
thorough  study,  but  even  of  the  obli- 
Moral  gatory  perusal,  of  the  Bible,  charging 
Fervor.  them  with  a  preference  for  Talmudic 
dialectics.  He,  likewise,  deplores  the 
contemporary  degeneracy  in  the  home  life  and  the 
religious  practises  of  his  people,  a  circumstance 
which  lie  thinks  due  largely  to  the  imitation  of 
surrounding  manners.  Scientific  investigation  he 
insists  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  true 
comprehension  of  religion,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  regarded  all  the  hours  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  with  his  father-in-law,  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon,  in  mathematical  and  philosophic  study 
as  mere  waste  of  time. 


The  “Malmad  ”  is  divided  into  brief  chapters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weekly  Scriptural  portions.  In  it 
Anatolio  manifests  a  wide  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  classic  Jewish  exegetes,  but  also  with 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  the  Yulgate,  as  well 
as  with  a  large  number  of  Christian  in- 
The  stitutions,  some  of  which  he  ventures 
“  Malmad.”  to  criticize,  such  as  celibacy  and  mo¬ 
nastic  castigation,  as  well  as  certain 
heretics  (compare  i5a,  98a,  115a) ;  and  he  repeatedly 
appeals  to  his  readers  for  a  broader  cultivation  of  the 
classic  languages  and  the  profane  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  indignantly  repudiates  the  fanatical  view 
of  some  coreligionists  that  all  non- Jews  have  no  souls 
—a  belief  reciprocated  by  the  Gentiles  of  the  time. 
To  Anatolio  all  men  are,  in  truth,  formed  in  the 
image  of  God,  though  the  Jews  stand  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  obligation  to  further  the  true  cognition  of 
God  simply  by  reason  of  their  election — “  the  Greeks 
had  chosen  wisdom  as  their  pursuit;  the  Bomans, 
power;  and  the  Jews,  religiousness”  {lx.  103&).  If, 
however,  a  non-Jew  devotes  himself  to  serious  search 
after  divine  truth,  his  merit  is  so  much  the  more  sig¬ 
nal;  and  whatever  suggestion  he  may  have  to  offer, 
no  Jew  dares  refuse  with  levity. 

An  example  of  such  intellectual  catholicity  was 
set  by  Anatolio  himself;  for,  in  the  course  of  his 
“Malmad,”  he  not  only  cites  incidentally  allegoric 
suggestions  made  to  him  by  Frederick  II.,  but  sev¬ 
eral  times — Giidemann  has  counted  seventeen — he 
offers  the  exegetic  remarks  of  a  certain  Christian  sa¬ 
vant  of  whose  association  he  speaks  most  reverently, 
and  whom,  furthermore,  he  names  as 

Anatolio  his  second  master  besides  Samuel  ibn 
and  Michael  Tibbon.  This  Christian  savant  was 
Scot.  identified  by  Senior  Sachs  as  Michael 
Scot,  who,  like  Anatolio,  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  scientific  work  at  the  court  of  Frederick. 
Graetz  even  goes  to  the  length  of  regarding  Anato¬ 
lio  as  identical  with  the  Jew  Andreas,  who,  according 
to  Roger  Bacon,  assisted  Michael  Scot  in  his  philo¬ 
sophic  translations  from  the  Arabic,  seeing  that 
Andreas  might  be  a  corruption  of  Anatolio.  But 
Steinsclmeider  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  this 
conjecture,  while  Renan  scarcely  strengthens  it  by 
regarding  “  Andreas  ”  as  a  possible  northern  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “En  Duran,”  which,  he  says,  may  have 
been  the  Provencal  surname  of  Anatolio,  since  Ana¬ 
tolio,  in  reality,*  was  but  the  name  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather. 

Anatolio’s  example  of  broad-minded  study  of 
Christian  literature  and  intercourse  with  Christian 
scholars  found  many  followers,  as,  for  example, 
Moses  ben  Solomon  of  Salerno ;  and  his  work  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  the  Jews  of 
Italy  into  close  contact  with  their  Christian  fellow 
students. 

The  “Malmad,”  owing  to  its  deep  ethical  vein,  be¬ 
came,  despite  its  Maimonistic  heresies,  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  book.  It  is  rather  as  a  translator 

Anatolio  that  Anatolio  deserves  a  distinguished 
a  Transla-  place  in  the  scientific  realm;  for  it  is 
tor.  he  and  Michael  Scot  who  together, 
under  the  influence  of  Frederick  II., 
opened  to  the  western  world  the  treasure-house  of 
Arabic  learning.  Anatolio,  in  fact,  was  the  first 
man  to  translate  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  into 
Hebrew,  thus  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  Prior  to  translating  Aver- 
roes?  commentaries,  Anatolio  had  occupied  himself 
with  the  translation  of  astronomical  treatises  by  the 
same  writer  and  others;  but  at  the  instance  of 
friends  he  turned  his  attention  to  logic  and  the 
speculative  works,  realizing  and  recommending  the 
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importance  of  logic,  in  particular,  in  view  of  the 
contemporary  religious  controversies.  Thenceforth, 
his  program  was  twofold,  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  in  astronomy  in  the  mornings,  and  to  logic 
in  the  evenings. 

His  principal  translation  embraced  the  first  five 
books  of  Averroes’  “intermediate”  commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  Logic,  consisting  of  the  Introduction  of 
Porphyry  and  the  four  books  of  Aristotle  on  the 
Categories,  Interpretation,  S}’llogism,  and  Demon¬ 
stration.  Anatolio  probably  commenced  his  work 
on  the  commentary  while  in  Provence,  though  he 
must  have  finished  the  fifth  book  at  Naples  about 
1231  or  1232.  The  conclusion  of  the  commentary 
was  never  reached.  Upon  the  ending  of  the  first 
division  he  desired  to  go  over  the  ground  again, 
to  acquire  greater  proficienc}r,  and,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  unknown,  he  never  resumed  his  task,  which 
was  completed  by  another  after  a  lapse  of  eighty 
years. 

Besides  this,  Anatolio  translated,  between  the 
years  1231  and  1235,  the  following  works:  (1)  The 
“  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  ”  from  the  Arabic,  though 
probably  the  Greek  or  'Latin  title  of  this  treatise  was 
also  familiar  to  him.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “  Hibbur  lia- 
Gadol  lia-Nikra  al-Magesti  ”  (The  Great  Composi¬ 
tion  Called  Almagest).  (2)  A  “  Compendium  of  As¬ 
tronomy,  ”  by  Averroes,  a  book  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  which 
neither  a  manuscript  of  the  original  nor  a  Latin 
translation  has  come  down.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “  Kiz- 
zur  al-Magesti  ”  (Compendium  of  the  Almagest).  (3) 
“The  Elements  of  Astronomy,”  by  Al-Fargani 
(Alfraganus);  possibly  translated  from  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion.  It  was  afterward  rendered  into  Latin  by  Ja¬ 
cob  Cliristmann  (Frankfort,  1590)  under  the  title  of 
“Elementa  Astronomica,  ”  which,  in  its  turn,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  treatise 
“Yesodot  lia-Tekunah,  ”  which  is  undoubtedly  re¬ 
cent.  (4)  A  treatise  on  the  Syllogism,  by  Al-Farabi, 
from  the  Arabic.  Its  Hebrew  title  is  “  Sefer  Hekesh 
3£azar  ”  (A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Syllogism). 

Graetz  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  Anatolio, 
in  conjunction  with  Michael  Scot,  having  translated 
into  Latin  Maimonides’  “Guide  of  the  Perplexed 
but  this  suggestion  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
proved  (compare  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”i. 
433).  Similarly,  the  anonymous  commentary  on  the 
“  Guide,”  called  “  Ruali  Hen,”  though  sometimes  at¬ 
tributed  to  Anatolio,  can  not  definitely  be  established 
as  his.  Still,  it  is  on  an  allusion  in  this  work  that 
Zunz,  followed  by  Steinschneider,  partly  bases  the 
hypothesis  of  Marseilles  having  been  Anatolio’s 
original  home  (compare  Zunz,  “Zur  Gesch.”  p.  482; 
Renan-Neubauer,  “Les  Rabbins  Francais,”  p.  588; 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1180,  and  “Hebr. 
Bibl.”  xvii.  124). 

Bibliography  :  The  Malm  ad  ha-Talmidhn  yields  a  great  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  life  and  the  time  of  its  author. 
Consult  particularly  the  preface,  which  is  freely  drawn  upon 
in  this  article.  Further,  Abba  Mari,  Minhat  Kenctot ,  Let¬ 
ter  68;  Azulai,  Shorn  ha-Gedolinuii.  149;  Zunz,"  Zur  Gesch. 
unci  Lit.  Berlin,  1845.  p.  482;  Senior  Sachs,  in  Ha-Yonah , 
1851,  viii.  31,  note ;  Neubauer,  in  Geiger’s  Jllcl.  Zcitschrift , 
x.  225 ;  Bartolocei,  Bibliotheca  Manna  Rdbbinica ,  i.  5,  iii. 
867;  De  Rossi,  Dizioncirio  Storico ,  German  trans.,  p.  44;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Judcn ,  2d  ed.,vii.  95;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Rabbins 
Francais,, in  Histoirc  Litterairc  clc  la -  France ,  xxvii.  580-589, 
and  Les  Ecrivains  Juifs  Francjais ,  ib.,  xxxi.,  index;  Giide- 
inann,  Gesch.  des  Erzichnncjswcscns  und  dcr  Cultur  cler 
Ahcnclldndischcn  Judcn ,  ii.  161,  226  ct  secy  Vogelstein  and. 
Rieger,  Gesch.  cl.  Judcn  in  Bom ,  i.  398;  Perles,  R.  Salomo 
7).  Abraham  b.  Adercth ,  pp,  68  et  seq .;  Berliner,  PersOnlichc 
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et  secy.  Die  Hebr.  Uebers.  des  Mitt clalters ,  pp.  47,  51,  58,  523, 
547,  555,  and  (for  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject)  990. 
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ANATOMY:  The  science  dealing  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  organisms,  especially  that  of  the  human  body. 
The  information  given  in  the  Bible  concerning  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  is  merely  popular  in  char¬ 
acter.  Thus  a  point  of  human  Anatomy  seems  to  be 
given  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel.  There  it  is  said  that  the  angel  touched  Jacob’s 
7"P  tp  (hollow  of  the  thigh),  and  put  it  out  of  joint. 

.  .  .  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel 
Earliest  eat  not  of  nE50n  TJ  (“  the  sinew  that 
Mention  in  shrank”)  (Gen.  xxxii.  25-33).  The 
Bible.  Hebrew  word  cjicl,  which  is  translated 
in  the  A.  Y.  “ sinew,”  means  also  nerve. 
The  circumstances  cl  earl}'  indicate  the  sinew  of  the 
nervus  ischiadicus,  the  nerve  extending  through  the 
thigh  and  leg  to  the  ankle. 

Several  members  of  the  human  body  and  of  ani¬ 
mals  arc  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.,  xxix. ;  for  exam¬ 
ple:  (heart),  nVJD  (brow),  F|rp  (shoulder),  n?n 

(breast),  jfx  (lobe  of  the  ear),  ‘■p  (hand),  jnVK 
(finger),  and  jrQ  (thumb).  In  Ex.  xxix.  17  the  He¬ 
brew  term  for  dissecting  is  for  the  first  time  men¬ 
tioned:  “And  thou  slialt  cut  [dissect]  the  ram  into 
sections.”  The  word  is  HDl  from  which  is  derived 
the  modern  Hebrew  name  for  the  science  of  Anatomy 
(mmn  JVNDn).  Some  of  the  visceral  portions  of  the 
sacrifices  are  also  given,  such  as  mp  (inwards),  mrp 

(caul),  “133  (liver),  3^n  (fat),  (kidneys),  pity 

(shoulder)  and  pjy  (skin)  also  occur. 

A  considerable  number  of  parts  of  beasts  and  of 
birds  are  named  in  Lev.  i.  There  the  priests  are 
commanded  to  cut  up  the  sacrifices;  to  “flay  the 
burnt  offering  and  cut  it  in  pieces  .  .  .  the  head  and 
the  fat  ”  (the  word  Y1D  means  the  fat  that  covers  the 
intestines  under  the  omentum).  But  if  the  sacrifice 

is  a  bird  the  priest  is  to  pinch  off  (p^Dl)  the  neck,  and 
remove  its  crop  (nX"lD)  with  its  feathers  (Lev.  i.  14- 
16;  v.  8).  These  anatomical  parts,  however,  are  only 
of  the  main  organs,  or  those  portions  that  the  priest 
in  sacrificing  would  naturally  notice.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  arteries,  veins,  or  nerves. 

“  The  apple  of  the  eye”  (iris)  is  mentioned  in  Dent, 
xxxii.  10.  Lids,  JYnbfc?  (keepers  or  preservers  of 
the  eye),  are  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  (Ps. 
lxxvii.  5),  “  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waking.  ” 

(eyelids)  occurs  in  Jer.  ix.  17,  ct  passim. 

The  laconic  description  of  Job,  x.  9-11  points  to  a 
merely  rudimentary  knowledge  of  embryology  and 
the  components  of  the  human  body.  “  Remember, 

I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  the  clay. 

.  .  .  Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and 
curdled  me  like  cheese?  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with 
skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced  me  [R.  Y.,“and  knit 
me  together”]  with  bones  and  sinews  [D'TJ].” 

The  allegorical  picturing  of  the  human  body  in 
decrepit  old  age  as  described  in  Eccl.  xii.  2-6  alludes 
only  to  the  outward  members  of  man.  However/the 
allegorical  name  rnjmtO  (grinders  =  molars)  for  Q'jjy 
(teeth)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  the  classification  and  function  of 
the  various  teeth.  In  the  poetical  description  of  the 
respective  forms  of  the  lovers  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
a  few  more  names  of  organs  of  the  human  body  oc¬ 
cur,  which  are  also  referred  to  in  other  poetical  or 
prophetic  books  of  the  Bible ;  for  example,  "]n  (pal¬ 
ate)  and  npn  (temple)  (Cant.  ii.  3,  vi.  7). 

After  Ezra’s  time  the  Hebrew  sages 
In  _  took  a  step  forward  in  the  field  of  Anat- 
Talmudic  omy.  The  Grcco-Egyptian  school  at 
Times.  Alexandria,  under  the  auspices  of  Ptol¬ 
emy  I.  and  his  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  greatly  influenced  the  Hebrew  acad¬ 
emies,  and  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
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gradually  became  the  property  of  the  Jewish  phy¬ 
sicians.  The  latter,  judging  from  the  discussions  in 
various  treatises,  were  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  and  even  practised 
rip'1?® — that  is,  dissection  of  the  same. 

The  rabbis  declared  that  there  were  248  members 
(bones)  in  the  human  body ;  namely,  40  in  the  tarsal 
region  and  the  foot  (30  -[-*10  =  40);  2  in  the  leg  (the 
tibia  and  fibula) ;  6  in  the  knee  (including  the  head  of 
the  femur,  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  fibula) ; 
3  in  the  pelvis  (ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes);  11  ribs 
(the  twelfth  rib,  OAving  to  its  diminutive  size,  A\ms 
not  counted) ;  30  in  the  hand  (the  carpal  bones  and  the 
phalanges) ;  2  in  the  forearm  (radius  and  ulna) ;  2  at 
the  elbow  (the  olecranon  and  the  head  of  the  radius) ;  1 
in  the  arm  (humerus) ;  4  in  the  shoulder  (clavicle,  scap¬ 
ula,  coracoid  process,  and  acromion)— which  makes 
101  for  each  side  of  the  body,  or  202  for  both — 18 
Arertebraj ;  9  in  the  head  (cranium  and  face),  8  in  the 
neck  (7  A^ertebral  and  the  os  liyoides),  5  around  the 
openings  [sic]  of  the  body  (cartilaginous  bones),  and 
6  in  the  key  of  the  heart  (the  sternum)  (Oh.  i.  8). 
Bergel  (“Studien,”  p.  7)  has  sIioavu,  however,  that 
the  true  n  umber  would  be  208.  But  the  fact  that  the 
rabbis  had  advanced  far  enough  to  enumerate 
the  bones  at  all  shows  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
osteology. 

An  incident  is  related  which  sIioavs  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  R.  Ishmael  engaged  in  practical  Anatomy : 

“  The  disciples  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  once  dissected  the 
corpse  of  a  harlot  avIio  had  been  condemned  by  the 
king  to  be  burned.  On  close  examination  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  body  had  252  members  instead  of 
248.  Rabbi  Ishmael  explained  the  discrepancy,  and 
supported  his  reasonings  with  citations  from  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  number  of  248 
members  found  in  the  male  body,  that  of  the  female 
lias  “  tAvo  hinges  and  tAvo  doors,”  making  four  more 
parts  (Bek.  45a). 

However  near  the  truth  the  JeAvish  sages  were  in 
their  specification  of  the  human  bones,  they  were  nev¬ 
ertheless  in  the  dark  in  matters  concerning  lymphan- 
geiology,  splanchnology,  etc.  For  instance,  under 
the  name  of  Q'TO  they  often  included  sinews,  nerves, 
and  even  bloodvessels.  Further,  their 
Limitations  knoAvledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
of  Knowl-  urinary  and  generathm  organs  Avas  ex¬ 
edge.  ceedingly  faulty.  They  were,  Iioav- 
ever,  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
Anatomy  as  it  Avas  taught  in  those  days.  Many  trea¬ 
tises — especially  Hullin,  Bekorot,  Oholot,  and  Niddali 
— contain  discussions  upon  the  Anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  man  and  beast.  The  theories  of  the  sages 
in  matters  of  gynecology  are  interesting;  eA~en  facts 
concerning  the  whw  (placenta)  and  QK  (matrix)  are 
discussed.  The  mp  (trachea),  and  LD&'l  (esophagus) 
are  often  mentioned,  as  Avell  as  the  HXH  (lungs), 

riDlSftD  (bronchi),  m»  (gall),  niD  DVlp  (cover¬ 
ing  of  the  brain:  meninges),  mT&  (spinal  cord), 
(spleen),  and  many  other  internal  parts.  See 
LcAvysolm,  “Zoologie  des  Talmud,”  pp.  18-55. 

The  numerous  discussions  in  connection  Avitli  sac¬ 
rificial  precepts,  uncleanliness,  and  purification,  re¬ 
corded  in  several  treatises,  demonstrate  that  the  Tal- 
mudical  sages  were  not  behind  the  Gentile  physicians 
in  the  field  of  medical  science. 

From  the  time  Avhen  the  Talmud  Avas  completed 
until  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  little  or  no  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  by  the  Jews  in  the  various  sciences. 
But  Avitli  the  advent  of  the  califate,  art  and  science 
revived  and  neAv  seats  of  learning  were  opened.  The 
students  of  the  Jewish  academies  joined  the  Arabian 
and  Moorish  schools.  The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Ga¬ 


len,  and  others  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  not 
a  feAv  into  Hebrew. 

From  these  schools  proceeded  a  large  number  of 
Hebrew  savants  avIio  became  distinguished  in  letters, 
philosophy,  and  science ;  but  very  little  is  known  of 
their  labors  in  Anatomy,  possibly  OAving  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  themselves  had  objections  to  Anat¬ 
omy  (Humboldt,  “  Cosmos,  ”  ii.  254).  There  must  have 
been  some  experts  in  that  branch  of  medical  science ; 
for  the  names  of  several  skilled  Jewish  surgeons  have 
been  recorded,  as,  for  instance,  Samuel  ibn  Wakkar. 

The  foremost  of  all  the  Judseo- Arabian  surgeons  of 
that  period  (900)  Avas  Isaac  Israeli  of  Kainvan.  He 
Avas  court  physician  to  Abu  Moham- 
Israeli  med  al  Malidi ;  yet  among  his  Avorks, 
and  Mai-  Avliicli  have  been  translated  from  the 
monides.  Arabic  into  Latin  (published  in  Ley¬ 
den,  1515),  there  is  not  a  single  treatise 
on  Anatomy  and  onljr  a  feAv  references  to  it. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  JeAvish  philosophers  and 
physicians  Avas  Moses  b.  Maimon  (Maimonides,  1135- 
1204).  But  eAren  he,  notwithstanding  his  many  works, 
only  touched  on  Anatomy,  merely  translating  a  feAv 
extracts  from  Galen,  aaLoiii  he  considers  his  great  au¬ 
thority  (see  Preface  to  Maimonides’  “  Pirke  Mosheli  ” 
or  “  Sefer  ha-Refuot,  ”  ed.  AYilna,  1888,  p.  Ar.): 

“  These  chapters  Avhich  I  have  composed  I  do  not  attribute  to 
myself,  but  I  have  selected  and  collected  them  from  the  works  of 
Galen,  and  from  his  sayings  concerning  the  Avritings  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates.  I  have  not  quoted  him  verbatim,  as  I  have  done  in  my 
previous  opuscula,  having  taken  special  care  to  elucidate  those 
obscure  passages  in  Galen,  Avhere,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the 
theories  of  Hippocrates,  the  latter’s  Avords  seem  to  be  confounded 
with  his  own.” 

That  Maimonides  studied  Anatomy  and  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  it,  is  evident  from  his  oavu  Avords.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  nerves,  etc. ,  he  says : 

“Those  that  are  not  acquainted  Avith  Anatomy  think  that 
nerves,  arteries,  etc.,  are  the  same ;  and  Avere  it  not  for  the 
study  of  Anatomy  in  Avhich  we  were  busily  engaged,  AA'e  also 
should  not  knoAv  'the  difference.” 

In  the  folk-medicine  of  the  JeAvs  there  Avas  a  rough 
enumeration  of  tAvelve  members  or  parts  of  the  body, 
Avith  Avhich  were  associated  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  or  character,  anger  with  the  liver,  hearing  Avith 
the  left  nerve,  and  the  like.  These  are  found  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  “Sefer  Yezirali,”  and  led  in  later 
cabalistic  Avritings  to  the  pictorial  conception  of 
Adam  Kadmon  (see  Zunz,  “  Literaturgeschichte,  ” 
p.  609).  ' 

The  only  other  striking  statement  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  concerning  the  old  Jewish  system  of  Anatomy 
is  that  in  the  Zohar  (cxxxvii.  33).  The  author  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Moses  de  Leon,  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  says : 

“There  are  248  members  [pia'N]  in  the  human  body,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  248  precepts  of  the  laAv,  and  to  the  248  angels 
investing  the  Sliekinah,  whose  names  are  the  same  as  their  mas¬ 
ter’s.  And  there  are  also  in  the  human  body  365  sineAvs  [I’TU ; 
under  which  vague  term  are  included,  as  stated  above,  ar¬ 
teries,  nerves,  etc.],  corresponding  to  the  365  negative  laAA's,  and 
representing  the  365  days  of  the  year.  These  are  governed  by 
365  angels,  one  of  whom  is  Samael  himself,  who  represents  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab  [the  fast  commemorating  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans].  The  reason  AA'hy  the 
sinew  of  the  thigh  nerve  [ncun  t*J]  was  forbidden  was  because 
it  represents  Samael  [Satan],  Avho  is  one  of  the  365  angels  AA-hose 
day  is  the  Ninth  of  Ab.” 

Several  attempts  liave  been  made  by  modern  He¬ 
brew  writers  to  reconcile  tlie  “  248  members  ”  theory 
of  the  ancients  Avith  modern  science.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  are  “Maseket  Nittuah,”  by  ScherescheAVski, 
and  “  ReMaH  Ebarim  ”  (the  248  members),  by  Katz* 
nellson. 

Bibliography:  Bergel,  Medicin  der  Tdlmudisten ,  1885;  idem, 
Studien  liber  die  Naturwissenscliaftlichen  Kenntnisse  der 
Tdlmudisten ,  pp.  G-l±(  Anatomic) ,  Leipsic,  1880 ;  Maimonides, 
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Pirkc  Moshch ,  Wilna,  1SSS ;  Miinz,  Maimonidcs  ah  Mcdicin- 
ischc  Autoritat,  Berlin,  1895;  idem,  Ucber  die  Jiidischcn 
Acrztc  ini  Mitt  cl  alter,  Berlin,  1887;  Landau,  Gcsch.  dcr 
Jildhehen  Acrztc,  Berlin,  1895;  Rabbinowicz,  La  Medccinc 
du  Thalmud ,  Paris,  1880;  Rosenzweig,  Das  Augc  in  Bibcl 
und  Talmud ,  pp.  11,  12,  Berlin,  1892;  Sekeresekewski,  Ma- 
schct  Nittuah.  18S6;  Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  UcbcrsAi.;  Hyrtl, 
Das  Hchrdisclw  und  Arabischc  in  dcr  Anatomic ,  1879.* 

S.  A.  B. 

ANAV,  SALVATORE.  See  Matjti. 

ANAVIM,  THE  :  The  name  of  a  sect  or  party. 
See  Hasidim. 

ANAW  (uy  =  modest,  meek ;  rendered  in  Italian : 
degli  Mansi,  Piatelli,  Pietosi,  L'mani):  The  name  of  a 
Jewish  family  that  settled  in  Italy,  and  which  was 
originally  resident  at  Rome.  According  to  a  family 
tradition,  it  was  one  of  the  four  prominent  Jewish 
families  deported  by  Titus  to  Rome  upon  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Traces  of  this  family,  which  is  still  a  flourishing 
one,  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century;  and  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  some  of  its  members  were  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent.  One  branch  of  the  Anaws  was 
the  family  of  Bethel  or  De  Synagoga  j"P2  or  p 
nD^n),  prominent  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  during 
the  fourteenth  century.  They  derived  their  name 
probably  from  Casadio  (=  House  of  God),  their  place 
of ^  origin.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
this  name  had  almost  disappeared,  and  became  in¬ 
corporated  anew  with  that  of  Anaw.  The  Bozecco 
family  seems  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Bethel 
family.  The  following  table  gives  the  two  important 
branches  of  the  Anaws,  and  enumerates  those  among 
them  who  attained  any  importance.  For  fuller  de¬ 
tails  see  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “Gescli.  d.  Juden  in 
Rom,”  i.  456.  See  also  Bozecci  and  Betiielides  in 
this  Encyclopedia. 

Genealogical  Trees  of  the  Anaw  Family. 


Joab 

Abraham  (1) 
Jehiel  (2)- 


Daniel  (3) 

i 

I 

Daniel  (4) 


Nathan  (8) 


Jehiel  Ben-  Shabbetkai  ? 
jamin 


Abraham  (9) 
Solomon  (10) 
Joab  (11) 


Daniel  (5) 
Jehiel  (G) 


Benjamin  (12)  ? 

i 

Skabbethai 


Daniel  of  Mon- 
taleino  (7) 


i  l  I 

Solomon  Mattathiah  Joab 
(18)  (16)  I 


Shabbetkai  (14)  Benjamin  Shabbetkai  Abra- 
I  (17)  ham 

I  a® 


Joab  Daugh-  Solo-  Paola 
(15)  ter  moil  (20) 

Joab 

l 

Menakem  (18) 


II. 

Abraham  * 

l 

Jehiel 


Benjamin  Rofe  (21)  Abraham  Itofe  (22) 


1 i  i  i  i  r~ 

Jeku-  Judah  Zede-  Abra-  Mena-  Jehiel 

l 

Ben- 

1  “1 
Moses  Zede- 

thiel  (25)  kiah  ham  hem  1 

jamin 

(32)  kiah 

:  (26)  Jacob  (28)  | 

1  I  1  i 

(30) 

1 

(33) 

1 

I 

1 

1  1  1 

Jehiel  (23)  Menakem  Solo-  Moses  Ju-  Solo-  Jehiel  ? 

I  Zemali  (27)  mon  Rofe  dak  mon  (35) 

I _ ,  (29)  (31)  (34)  I 


Jeku-  Joabt  *?  (36) 

thiel 

(24) 

1.  Abraham  ben  Joab  Anaw  :  Member  of  the 
Rabbinical  Board  in  Rome,  1007. 

2.  Jehiel  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  1;  rabbi  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Talmudic  High  School  in  Rome ;  died 
before  1070. 

3.  Daniel  Anaw:  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding; 
died  before  1101.  He  was  teacher  at  the  Rabbinical 
High  School,  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars,  and  appears  to  have  written  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  Order  Zeraim  of  the  Mislinah.  Together 
with  his  brothers,  he  issued  rabbinical  decisions. 

4.  Daniel  Anaw  :  Probably  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  he  was- 
warden  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Rome  together 
with  Jehiel  and  Joab  (No.  11)  in  the  year  1166. 

5.  Daniel  Anaw  :  Probably  grandson  of  the  last; 
Talmudist  in  Rome  about  1250.  His  teacher  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  b.  Moses;  and  Benjamin  b.  Abraham  was  his 
pupil. 

6.  Jehiel  Anaw  :  Son  of  No.  5;  scribe  in  Rome, 
1265. 

7.  Daniel  Anaw  :  Son  of  No.  6;  synagogal  poet 
in  Mon  taleino  about  1300. 

8.  Nathan  Anaw:  Second  son  of  Jehiel  (No.  2); 
author  of  the  ‘Aruk. 

9.  Abraham  Anaw:  Third  son  of  Jehiel  (No. 
2);  teacher  at  the  Talmudic  High  School  in  Rome; 
issued  rabbinical  decisions  conjointly  with  his  broth¬ 
ers,  and  with  his  brother  Nathan  established  a  syna- 
gogueinRome,  1101. 

10.  Solomon  Anaw  :  Son  of  No.  9 ;  president  of 
the  Talmudic  High  School  and  of  the  Rabbinical 
Board  in  Rome  about  1130.  Some  of  his  rabbinical 
decisions  have  been  preserved. 

11.  Joab  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  10.  In  1166,  to¬ 
gether  with  Jehiel  and  Daniel  (No.  4),  he  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  warden  of  the  Jewish 
congregation.  He  was  the  friend  and  a  patron  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

12.  Benjamin  Anaw :  SonofNo.il ;  died  young, 
before  1145;  a  pupil  of  Ibn  Ezra  in  Rome.  To  him 
the  latter  dedicated  his  commentary  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  Job. 

13.  Solomon  b.  Shabbetbai  Anaw:  Great- 
grandson  of  Joab  (No.  11),  learned  Talmudist  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and  the 
first  Roman  Jew  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Judah  b.  Benjamin  (No.  25)  and  of  Benjamin  b. 
Abraham  (No.  30).  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon 


*  This  Abraham  is  possibly  a  grandson  of  Nathan  b.  Jehiel’s 
youngest  brother  Abraham,  so  that  these  two  tables  would  be 
continuous. 

+  Joab’s  descendants  are  a  branch  of  the  Bethelides. 
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Aliai’s  “  Sheiltot,  ”  which  was  completed  by  Judali 
b.  Benjamin  and  to  which  Benjamin  b.  Abraham 
wrote  glosses. 

14.  Shabbethai  Anaw :  Son  of  Ho.  to;  rabbi m 
Borne  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  He 
delivered  philosophical  lectures,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Zerahiali  b.  Isaac  b.  Sliealtiel  of  Barcelona, 
who  translated  philosophical  works  for  him  in  Borne. 
In  the  dispute  between  Zerahiali  and  Hillel  b.  Samuel, 
lie  took  the  part  of  the  former. 

15.  Joab  b.  Benjamin  Anaw:  Grandson  of 
Solomon  (No.  13),  grammarian  and  Bible-exegete 
in  Borne.  He  was  active  in  1280,  and  is  mentioned, 
in  1304,  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  pupils  were  Jeku- 
thiel  b.  Jehiel  Anaw  (No.  24)  and  Benjamin  b.  Judah 

Bozecco.  .  ^ 

1 6 .  Mattathiab  b .  Shabbetbai  Anaw :  Brother 
of  Solomon  (No.  13),  Talmudist  in  Borne  about  1240. 

17.  Shabbethai  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  16,  father- 
in-law  of  Joab  (No.  15). 

18.  Menahem  b.  Joab  b.  Solomon  b.  Shab- 
bethai  Anaw  :  Great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  a 
scribe  in  1378  (Zunz,  4‘  Gesammelte  Schriften,”iii.l69). 

19.  Abraham  b.  Joab  Anaw  :  Scribe  and  syna- 
gogal  poet  in  Borne  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  (No.  2). 

20.  Paola  Anaw :  Daughter  of  No.  19,  scribe  in 
Borne,  1288-92.  She  married  first  Solomon  b.  Moses 
de  Bossi,  and  after  his  death,  about  1285,  Jehiel 
b.  Solomon.  There  were  three  sons  by  her  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Immanuel,  Jekutliiel,  and  Solomon;  the  last, 
born  posthumously,  died  before  1330. 

21.  Benjamin  and  (22)  Abraham  Anaw: 

Sons  of  Jehiel;  physicians  and  Talmudists  in  Borne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  also  rabbi  there.  See  also  Anaw,  Abraham 
b.  Jehiel.  m  ^  .  » 

23.  Jehiel  b.  Jekuthiel  Anaw:  Grandson  of 
Benjamin  (No.  21),  synagogal  poet  and  scribe  in 
Borne,  1260-89;  author  of  a  book  on  morals,  entitled 
44  Ma'alot  ha-Middot  ”  (Excellencies  of  Virtue). 

24.  Jekuthiel  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  23,  scribe  m 
Borne,  1280,  and  pupil  of  Joab  b.  Benjamin  (No.  15). 

25.  Judah  Anaw  :  Son  of  Benjamin  (No.  21). 

26.  Zedekiah  b.  Benjamin  Anaw:  Brother  of 

No.  25,  learned  Talmudist  in  Borne.  He  died  at  a 
very  old  age,  some  time  after  1280.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Meir  b.  Moses  in  Borne  and  of  Abigdor  Cohen 
in  Vienna.  He  was  probably  a  partizan  of  Abraham 
Abulafia.  ,  _  , 

27.  Menahem  Zemah  b.  Abraham  Jacob 
Anaw :  Grandson  of  Benjamin  (No.  21),  scribe  in 
Borne  and  Frascati,  1322-26. 

28.  Menahem  Anaw  (the  Pious):  Son  oi 
Benjamin  (No.  21),  about  1290;  physician  in  Borne. 
He  occupied  himself  also  with  Talmudic  studies  and 
gave  instruction. 

29.  Solomon  b.  Jehiel  Anaw:  Grandson  of 
Abraham  (No.  22),  copyist  in  Borne,  1292-97. 

30.  Benjamin  Anaw :  See  Anaw,  Benjamin. 

31.  Moses  Rofe  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  30,  phy¬ 
sician  and  Talmudist  in  Borne,  1292. 

32.  Moses  Anaw:  Son  of  Abraham  (No.  22),  tal¬ 
mudist  and  synagogal  poet  in  Borne  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

33.  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  Anaw :  See  Anaw, 

Zedekiah  b.  Abraham.  . 

34.  Solomon  Anaw :  Son  of  No.  33,  scribe  m 
Borne,  1288-1316. 

35.  Jehiel  Anaw :  Brother  of  No.  34,  1294. 

36.  Grandson  of  Zedekiah  Anaw  (Ho.  So): 
Name  unknown ;  wrote  a  halakic  work. 

Other  members  of  the  family  are: 

37.  Judah  Anaw:  About  1145. 


38.  Jehiel  b.  Solomon  Anaw  :  Second  husband 
of  Paola  (No.  20),  in  Borne,  1288. 

39.  Jehiel  b.  Joab  Anaw  :  Pupil  of  Shabbethai 
b.  Solomon  (No.  14),  in  Borne. 

40.  Jehiel  b.  Nathan  Anaw:  1289  (see  Stein- 
sclmeider,  “  Katalog  der  Hebniisclien  Handsclirif ten 
in  Berlin,”  i.  11). 

41.  Abraham  b.  Solomon  Anaw :  In  Sulmona, 
1419. 

42.  Joshua  b.  Solomon  Anaw :  Fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (Steinsclmeider,  “  Jud.  Literatur,”  p.  443). 

43.  Abraham  Anaw:  Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Borne,  1499. 

44.  Moses  b.  Samuel  Anaw  of  Borne:  Scribe 

in  Beggio,  1503.  „  ,  „  . .  _ 

45.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  Anaw  :  Babbi  in  Borne, 

1536.  *  „  , ,  . 

46.  Judah  b.  Shabbethai  Anaw:  Babbi  and 
secretary  of  the  congregation  in  Borne,  1530-54.  He 
took  part  in  the  rabbinical  conference  at  Ferrara  in 
1554;  died  before  1574. 

47.  Isaac  Anaw:  Son  of  No.  46,  rabbi  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  congregation  in  Borne.  1530-82. 

48.  Baruch  b.  Mordecai  Anaw  :  (HJ1DD)  "Fat- 
tore  del  Ghetto,”  or  “Sindaco,”  Steward  of  the 
Ghetto,  in  Borne,  1568. 

49.  Baruch  Anaw:  Member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Borne,  1558 
(possiblv  identical  with  the  preceding). 

50.  Hayyun  Anaw:  Member  of  the  governing 
body  at 'Rome,  1558. 

51.  Rafael  b.  Isaac  Anaw:  In  Ferrara  and 
Cremona,  sixteenth  century  (seeMortara,  Indice  ). 

52.  Isaiah  Anaw:  Talmudist  in  Giinzburg, 

1608  (D'D  'As  nVW. 

53.  Joab  (Dattilo)  b.  Baruch  Anaw:  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Babbinical  Board  in  Borne,  about  1700. 

54.  Phinehas  IJai  b.  Menahem  Anaw:  Ital¬ 
ian  author  of  the  eighteenth  century;  head  of  the 
Talmudic  college  at  Ferrara.  He  wrote  “Gibe‘at 
Pinhas  ”  (Hill  of  Phinehas),  containing  responsa  on 
various  lialakic  subjects.  The  work,  consisting  of 
eight  volumes,  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the 
Almanzi  collection. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Intlicc  Alfabetico ,  s.v.;  Luzzatto, 
Hcbr.  Bibl.  iv.  54.  j  ^ 

55.  Judah  b.  Mordecai  Anaw :  1714  (Mortara, 
u Indice,”  p.  49). 

56.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  Anaw:  Babbi  and 
primary  teacher  in  Borne;  wrote  a  drama  and  a 
wedding  ode ;  died  1782. 

57.  Jacob  Anaw:  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  (Fiirst,  ”Bibl.  Jud.”  iii.  100). 

58.  Servadio  b.  Elijah  TJmano  Anaw:  Bora 
1815;  died  June  12,  1844.  He  was  a  teacher  and 
wrote  rabbinical  works  and  decisions  in  Italian 
(“Mose  ”  [periodical],  v.  305). 

59.  Isaac  b.  Elijah  Anaw :  Brother  of  Ho.  ob, 
in  Ferrara,  1882  (“Mose,”  ib.). 

60.  Salvatore  Anaw:  Was  employed  m  the 
finance  department  of  the  Boman  republic  in  1849. 

61.  Flaminio  Anaw:  Member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  a  new  constitution  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Borne  in  1886  (“Vessillo  Israelitico,”  1886, 

1  62!  Abraham  Anaw  :  Owner  of  Bodleian  manu¬ 
script  No.  1069  (Neubauer,44  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”). 

63.  Jekuthiel  b.  Judah  Anaw:  Scribe  (Luz¬ 
zatto,  nnJK,  669).  ^  «v 

64.  Judah  b.  Benjamin  ha-Rofe  (AnawY) 

and  (65)  Samuel,  his  son:  In  Viterbo  m  May,  130^ 
(Munich  MS.  No.  268).  H*  Y* 
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AN  AW,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JEHIEL  HA- 
ROFE  :  Physician  and  rabbi  in  Rome  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  father 
of  Zedekiah,  author  of  “Sliibbole  lia-Leket,”  and  of 
Benjamin,  a  liturgical  poet. 

Bibliography:  Yogrelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  d.  Judcn  in 

.Rom,  1.  291,  3,4  ct  scq. 

AN  AW,  BENJAMIN  B.  ABRAHAM :  A 

liturgical  poet,  Talmudist,  and  commentator  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  older  brother  of  Zedekiah  b. 
Abraham.  Perhaps  the  most  gifted  and  learned  of 
his  Roman  contemporaries.  Although  chiefly  a 
poet,  Anaw  possessed  a  thorough  mastery  of  lialakic 
literature,  and  diligently  studied  philology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  astronomjy  He  wielded  a  keen,  satiri¬ 
cal  pen.  His  poetical  activity  began  in  1239,  when 
the  apostate  Nicholas  Donin  assailed  the  Talmud 
and  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  order  its  de¬ 
struction  and  the  persecution  of  its  students.  Bo¬ 
nin’s  agitation  filled  the  Roman  Jews  with  terror,  and 
they  seem  to  have,  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and 
prayer.  At  that  time — and  possibly  for  that  fast- 
d^y — Anaw  composed  the  penitential  hymn  'ft  ^ 
mryi?  HDDK.  “To  whom  shall  I  flee  for  help”— an 
acrostic  of  twelve  stanzas  (published  by  the  Society 
Mekize  Nirdamim  in  “  Iyobez  kal  Yad,”  1888).  Bo¬ 
nin’s  endeavors  met  meanwhile  with  great  success. 
In  June,  12o9,  several  wagon-loads  of  Talmudic 
manuscripts  were  burned  in  Paris  and  Rome:  at  the 
latter  place  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  destroyed. 
These  events  stirred  the  poet  to  a  bitter  elegy 

nwp  n^mx,  “My  heart  is  convulsed”  (ib.\ 
m  which  lie  deeply  laments  the  fate  of  Israel  and 
passionately  appeals  to  God  to  avenge  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  dead. 

Anaw  wrote  numerous  poems  for  the  liturgy,  which 
are  embodied  in  part  in  the  Roman  Mahzor,  partly 
still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  (1)  [rm  KM  XVft  (The  Burden  of 
the  Valley  of  Vision),  a  satirical  poem  directed 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  wealthy  and  the  nobility 
(Riva  di  Trento,  1560;  reprinted,  Lemberg,  1859,  by 
M.  V  olf,  in  his  Hebrew  chrestomathy,  niYDT 
(Israel’s  Praises).  (2)  "’3  (Alphabetical 

Commentary),  on  the  Aramaic  pieces  of  the  Pente- 
cost  liturgy.  In  this  treatise  lie  exhibits  a  knowledge 
of  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  (3)  “  Sefer  Yecli- 
dut  ”  (Book  of  Friendship),  a  ritualistic  work,  which 
has  disappeared.  It  is  mentioned  by  Anaw  in  the 
preface  to  his  abridgment  of  Eliezer  ben  Samuel’s 
“Sefer  Yereiin.”  (4)  “ Sha‘are  ‘Ez  Hayyim ”  (The 
Gates  Conducting  to  the  Tree  of  Life),  a  work  on  prac¬ 
tical  ethics,  in  the  form  of  moral  sayings.  The  poem 
contains  sixty-three  strophes,  arranged  according  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Each  chaj^ter  deals  with 
one  virtue  or  one  vice.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  love,  hospitality,  faithfulness,  cheating,  thank¬ 
fulness,  shame,  pride,  charity.  It  was  printed  in 
Prague,  1598  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.  ”  p.  280),  and  reprinted  in 
•  Iyobez  ‘al  Yad”  (ed.  Mekize  Nirdamim,  1884,  i.  71 
etxeq.).  (5)  Glosses  to  Rashi’s  commentary  on  the 
Bible  and  to  Solomon  b.  Shabbetkai’s  commentary 
on  the  “  Shed  tot.”  (6)  “Rules  for  Making  a  Calen¬ 
dar,"  in  which  he  utilizes  his  mathematical  and  as¬ 
tronomical  knowledge.  This  manuscript  served  sev¬ 
eral  later  writers  on  the  same  subject.  Anaw  was  in 
correspondence  with  Abic4dor  Cohen,  to  whom  he 
addressed  numerous  lialakic  questions.  He  himself 
gave  many  lialakic  decisions,  which  are  referred  to 
in  his  brother’s  work,  “Sliibbole  lia-Leket.” 

Despite  his  wide  learning,  Anaw  remained  a  child 
of  his  age.  He  shared  many  of  its  superstitions, 


vigorously  defended  liaggadic  interpretations,  and 
was  strictly  opposed  to  all  changes  in  the  liturgy. 
He  even  discussed  with  his  brother  Zedekiah  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  angels. 

^gelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch,  dcr  Juden  in 
J-tqm,  i.  3/9  etscq.\  Stemsclineider,  Cat.  Bodl  No.  4514:  Zunz 
Litcvaturqcscli,  pp.  352  ct  scq Lanclshuth,  Glmmiidc  ha - 
Gr,.  rk!?  P:  Giidemann,  Gcsch.  dcs  Erziehungsivcsens 

Judcn  in  Italicn,  p.  201 ;  Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim ,  No. 

M.  B. 


ANAW,  ZEDEKIAH  B.  ABRAHAM:  Au¬ 
thor  of  ritualistic  works;  younger  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  b.  Abraham  Anaw;  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  received  his  Talmudic  training 
not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
the  pupil  of  R.  Jacob  of  Wurzburg,  and  possibly  also 
of  Abigdor  Cohen  of  Vienna.  He  owes  his  great  repu¬ 
tation  not  to  any  original  research,  but  to  a  compila¬ 
tion  on  the  ritual  to  which  he  gave  the  title  “  Sliibbole 
lia-Leket  ”  (Ears  of  Gleaning).  It  is  divided  into  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  paragraphs,  included  in  the 
following  twelve  sections,  treating  of  the  laws,  regu¬ 
lations,  and  ceremonies  relating  to  prayers,  Sabbath 
benedictions,  new  moon,  feast  of  dedication,  Puriny 
Passover,  semi-holy  days,  fasts,  New-year,  Bay  of 
Atonement,  and  Tabernacles.  Appended  to  the  work 
are  several  treatises  and  responsa  on  miscellaneous 
religious  and  legal  matters,  such  as  circumcision, 
mourning  rites,  fringes,  slaughtering,  inheritance,  and 
interest.  As  the  title  indicates,  and  as  the  author  never 
fails  to  point  out,  the  work  was  culled  from  many 
older  authorities,  such  as  “Halakot  Gedolot,”  “Far¬ 
cies,”  Alfasi,  Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari,  Zerahiah  ha-Levi, 
Isaiah  di  Trani,  etc.  To  these  extracts  from  other 
authorities  the  work  owes  its  vogue.  The  preface, 
written  in  a  pure  and  vigorous  Hebrew,  is  introduced 
by  a  short  acrostic. 

But  Zedekiah  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the  mere 
work  of  a  compiler.  He  systematized  his  material 
skilfully,  gave  it  a  concise  as  well  as  popular  form,  and 
judiciousty  discriminated  between  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  and  decisions,  giving  preference  to  those  that 
seemed  to  him  true.  For  this  procedure  he  apolo¬ 
gized  modestly  in  his  preface  with  an  anecdote,  in 
substantially  the  following  terms:  A  philosopher, 
when  asked  how  lie  dared  to  oppose  the  great  men 
°f  the  past,  answered,  “We  fully  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  our  old  authorities  and  the  insignificance 
of  ourselves.  But  we  are  in  the  position  of  pygmies 
that  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.  Pygmies  though 
we  are,  we  see  farther  than  the  giants  when  we  use 
their  knowledge  and  experience.” 

Additions  to  the  “  Sliibbole  lia-Leket  ”  were  made 
by  Zedekiah  himself,  in  a  work  the  titie  of  which  is 
no  longer  known:  these  additions  also  contain  a  large 
number  of  responsa.  It  is  usually  cited,  however  as 
“  Issur  wa-IIetter  ”  (Things  Forbidden  and  Allowed), 
and  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  “  Sliibbole  ha-Leket  ” 
was  published  by  Solomon  Buber  in  1886  at  Wilna. 
The  editor  wrote  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  it, 
containing  an  analysis  of  the  work.  Abridgments 
of  it  were  published  much  earlier:  Venice  (Daniel 
BombergX  1545 ;  Bubnov,  1793 ;  Salonica,  1795.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  plagiarized  and  published  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  under  the  title  “  Tanya,  ”  or  “  Tanya  Rab- 
bati, ”  which  went  through  four  editions:  Mantua 
1514 j  Cremona,  1565;Zolkiev,  1800;  Szydlikov,  1836.’ 

A  third  abridgment,  entitled  “Ma‘aseh  ha-Geonim” 
(The  Work  of  Old  Authorities),  circulated  in  manu¬ 
script  and  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Anaw  Avas  in  correspondence  Avith  Abigdor  Cohen, 
Men*  of  Rotlienburg,  and  Abraham  ben  Joseph  of 
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Fesaro.  Very  often  lie  mentions  liis  senior  contem¬ 
porary,  Isaiah  cli  Trani  (the  Elder),  to  whose  Bible 
commentary  Anaw  in  1297  wrote  glosses. 


Bibliography  ;  Buber’s  Introduction  to  Shibbole  ha-Leket , 
Wilna,  1880 ;  Schorr,  in  Zion,  i.  93  et  seq.;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gesch,  d.  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i.  382  et  seq.;  Berliner, 
nrTrl,  (l  .Tudr/n,  in  Rom,  ii.  55 :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Boat. 
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ANBAL  (AMBAL)  THE  JASSIN  (OS¬ 
SETE)  :  Among  the  many  foreigners  who  held  po¬ 
sitions  at  the  court  of  Prince  Andrei  Bogolyubski, 
in  Kiev,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, were 
two  of  Jewish  origin :  (1)  Ephraim  Moisicli,  or  Moisie- 
vicli,  who  had  gained  the  prince’s  confidence;  (2) 
Anbal  the  Jassin  (the  Ossete,  from  the  Caucasus), 
his  all-powerful “  key -watch  ”  (chamberlain).  These 
two  and  Andrei’s  relative  Kuchkov  were  the  insti¬ 
gators  and  ringleaders  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
prince.  They  killed  him  in  the  night  of  June  29, 
1174,  and  when  his  naked  body  lay  exposed  in  the 
palace  garden,  a  faithful  servant  implored  Anbal  to 
permit  him  to  cover  it,  reminding  him  that  he  (Anbal) 
had  come  into  the  service  of  his  master  clothed  in 
rags,  and  that  it  was  by  the  latter’s  bounty  that  he 
was  now  wearing  velvet.  To  this  remonstrance  An¬ 
bal  lent  a  ready  ear.  Besides  its  historic  interest,  the 
incident  is  of  importance  as  proving  the  existence  of 
Jews  from  the  Caucasus  in  Great  Russia  in  the 
twelfth  century. 


B  i  bli  og rapii y:  S.  M.  Solovyev,  Istoriya  Rossiis  s  Drcvneishikh 
Vrcmion,  2d  ed.,  i.  513  et  seq. ;  S.  Weissenberg,  Die  budras- 
sisdien  Juilen ,  Brunswick,  1895;  Rcgestu  i  Nadpisi,  Nos. 
173,174.  H.  R. 


ANCESTOR  WORSHIP :  The  same  homage 
and  adoration  paid  to  deceased  parents  and  more  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  as  usually  given  to  deities.  Many 
anthropologists  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
original  form  of  religion  (II.  Spencer,  Lippert);  the 
school  represented  by  Stade  and  P.  Schwallv  argues 
that  it  was  the  original  religion  of  Israel  before 
Jahvism  was  introduced  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
According  to  them,  much  of  the  priestly  legislation 
was  directed  against  the  rites  connected  with  Ances¬ 
tor  Worship.  At  present  the  view  that  the  original 
religion  of  the  Israelites  was  some  form  of  Ancestor 
Worship  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  put  forward 
scientifically  or  systematically,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  changes  made  by  the  later  and  true 
religion  of  Israel.  Nevertheless  arguments  of  some 
weight  have  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this 
view  of  the  original  Israelitish  religion  is  only  slen¬ 
derly  based  upon  facts,  and  it  seems  desirable  there¬ 
fore  to  give  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  regarding  Ancestor  Worship  as  the  original 
religion  of  Israel. 

The  school  of  Stade  bases  its  belief  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer  existence  of  this  worship  in  Israel  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  arguments: 

I.  Hebrew  Views  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul : 

According  to  Stade  and  his  follorvers,  these  were 
identical  with  the  animistic  theory  of  savages,  which 
legards  the  soul  as  a  sort  of  immaterial  breath  or 
shadow  in  which  the  life  of  the  body  exists,  but 
which  can  leave  it  for  a  time  and  inhabit  other  bodies 
of  men  or  animals.  The  nefesh  (generally  rendered 
“soul”)  and  ruah  (literally  “wind,”  generally  ren¬ 
dered  “  spirit  ”)  of  the  Hebrews  are  of  this  kind,  either 
of  which  leaves  a  man  when  he  dies  (Gen.  xxxv.  IS; 
Ps.  cxlvi.  4).  The  ruali  can  go  back  to  the  body 
(Judges,  xv.  19;  I  Sam.  xxx.  12),  just  as  in  the  ani¬ 
mistic  belief  of  savages.  But  the  ruah  represents  a 


more  exalted  state  of  the  soul  or  spirit  than  the  ne¬ 
fesh,  and  according  to  Stade  was  originally  the  spirit 
of  the  dead,  which  might  be  either  good  or  bad,  and 
could  arouse  men  to  exalted  or  to  base,  passions. 
Jahvism  transformed  this  view  by  restricting  the 
ruali  to  that  of  YHWH  ( e.g .,  I  Sam.  x.  6;  Judges, 
ix.  23). 

II.  Hebrew  Views  of  tbe  Life  After  Death : 
Several  of  the  Psalms  (xxx.  3,  xlix.  16,  lxxxvi.  13, 
cxvi.  3)  speak  of  the  nefesh  being  saved  from  Sheol; 
while  other  passages  (Num.  vi.  6,  Lev.  xxi.  11) 
speak  of  the  nefesh  of  the  dead.  Sheol  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  assembly  for  all  departed  spirits  (J ob, 
xxx.  23),  which  are  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  ref  aim  (often  rendered  “  the  shades  ”).  The  use 
of  the  expression,  “  to  be  gathered  to  one’s  fathers  ” 
(compare  Gen.  xv.  15,  xxv.  8)  would  imply  that 
these  departed  spirits  were  regarded  chiefly  as  those 
of  ancestors. 

III.  Mourning’ Customs  :  Several  of  these  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  divine  worship.  Thus, 
to  tear  the  clothes  and  to  put  ashes  upon  the  head 
(II  Sam.  i.  11)  are  customs  also  emplo}red  in  worship 
(Josh.  vii.  6;  compare  Joel,  ii.  12).  The  wearing  of 
the  scik  or  sackcloth  (II  Sam.  iii.  31,  xiv.  2)  is  .like¬ 
wise  a  usual  accompaniment  of  fasting  (Isa.  lviii.  5). 
Cutting  or  shaving  the  hair  is  both  a  mark  of  mourn¬ 
ing  (Jer.  xvi.  6)  and  a  solemn  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  Nazarite’s  vow  (Num.  vi.  18).  To  go  barefoot 
(Micali,  i.  8)  is  a  sign  both  of  mourning  and  of  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  divine  presence  (Ex.  iii.  5);.  fasting 
both  a  manifestation  of  mourning  (II  Sam.  i.  12,  iii. 
35)  and  an  act  of  divine  worship.  The  assumption 
of  the  school  of  Stade  is  that  these  customs,  origi¬ 
nally  signs  of  worship  of  ancestors,  were  afterward, 
by  the  jahvistic  reformation,  transferred  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Deity.  Further,  contact  with  the  dead 
makes  things  tabu  or  “holy,”  just  as  consecration  to 
the  Deity  does. 

IV.  Burial  Customs  :  Israelites  in  historic  times 
appear  to  have  usually  buried  their  dead.  But  traces 
are  found  of  burning  them  (thus  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12 ; 
Amos,  vi.  10;  Josh.  vii.  25);  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  was  because  in  the  primitive  religion  of  Israel 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  regarded  as  especially 
holy,  and  were  therefore  burned  like  the  remnants 
of  the  offerings  (Lev.  iv.  12.  21).  The  later  cus¬ 
tom  of  burying  the  corpse  was  connected  with  the 
animistic  belief  that  only  thus  could  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  find  rest.  In  early  days  the  dead  were 
buried  in  their  own  houses  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1 ;  compare 
I  Sam.  xxviii.  4;  I  Kings,  ii.  34;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  20). 
This  is  held  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  wor¬ 
shiping  their  spirits,  and  was  repudiated  by  the  later 
Jahvistic  legislation  (Num.  xix.  16).  From  Gen. 
xxxv.  20  and  II  Kings,  xxiii.  17  it  is  concluded  that 
it  was  customary  to  place  monuments  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead  for  purposes  of  worship. 

V.  Offerings  to  the  Dead :  In  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7  it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  mourning  customs  (la¬ 
menting,  making  incisions,  shaving  the  hair,  and 
tearing  the  garments)  were  observed  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead,  and  that  “  the  cup  of  consolation  ”  of¬ 
fered  to  the  mourner  was  offered  “  for  his  father  or  for 
his  mother.  ”  Similarly  in  Deut,  xxvi.  14,  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  jahvistic  legislation  opposed 
doing  certain  things  and  giving  certain  things  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  "  The  same  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Hosea,  ix.  4 ;  while  gifts  are  brought  directly  to 
the  dead  as  late  as  Tobit,  iv.  17 ;  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  vii. 
32  et  seq.  (compare  Abot,  iii.  5).  The  mourning  cus¬ 
toms  of  shaving  the  hair  and  sprinkling  blood  are 
also  regarded  as  offerings  of  hair  and  blood  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead. 
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VI.  Oracles  and  Incantations  :  In  various  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Dent,  xviii.  11,  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  11,  Isa.  viii.  19)  mention  is  made  of  inquiry 
of  the  dead  as  to  the  future,  thus  treating  them  as 
oracles  and  divine  personages.  On  two  occasions  the 
dead  are  termed  “  eloliim  ”  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  13,  Isa.  viii. 
19,  Ilcb .):  the  latter  passage,  “Should  not  a  people 
seek  unto  their  eloliim,  for  the  living  to  the  dead?  ” 
is  especially  significant.  In  the  incantation  scene 
with  the  witch  of  En-dor,  as  soon  as  “  Saul  perceived 
that,  it  was  Samuel  [I  Sam.  xxviii.  14],  he  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself,”  a 

regular  form'  of  divine  lioma«re  (see  Adoration). 

VII.  Honor  to  Parents  Tit  is  contended  that  in 
ancient  Israel  mourning  was  only  for  parents ;  and 
II  Sam.  xii.  15  et  seq.  is  quoted  in  illustration.  Men 
thus  became  remembered  by  the  honor  paid  them  by 
their  descendants;  hence  Absalom  deplored  that  he 
had  no  son  to  call  upon  his  name  (II  Sam.  xviii.  18). 

VIII.  Household  Worship :  There  are  signs 
that  in  early  days  there  was  a  special  worship  of 
household  gods  which  could  not  have  been  devoted  to 
YIIWH,  the  God  of  the  nation,  according  to  mod¬ 
ern  theories.  They  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  as  “eloliim”  in  the  passage  (Ex.  xxi.  4-6)  when 
the  servant  who  desired  to  remain  in  the  household 
of  his  master  forever  must  appear  before  the  eloliim 
(translated  “judges”  in  A.  V.),  and  have  his  car 
bored  through.  It  is  contended  that  the  Feast  of 
Purim  is  a  relic  of  household  worship.  The  house¬ 
hold  gods  thus  worshiped  are  known  as  terapliim, 
which  were  Laban's  eloliim  (Gen.  xxxi.  30),  and 
were  heathen  gods  (Ezek.  xxi.  26,  Gen.  xxxv.  2). 

IX.  Family  Worship  :  Fustelde  Coulanges  has 
shown,  in  “La  Cite  Antique,”  that  the  social  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  founded  upon 
Ancestor  Worship,  the  essence  of  which  was  to  keep 
alive  the  holy  lire  on  the  household  hearth  on  which 
to  offer  food  for  the  departed  spirits  of  ancestors. 
Membership  of  a  family  implied  the  right  and  duty 
of  making  such  offering.  Only  males  could  offer; 
and,  therefore,  inheritance  was  solely  through  the  ag¬ 
nates.  Hum.  xxvii.  shows  that  this  was  the  custom 
with  regard  to  inheritance  in  ancient  Israel.  The 
importance  of  heirs  consisted  in  the  posthumous 
nourishment  to  be  offered  by  them  alone,  and  this  im¬ 
portance  is  shown  to  have  existed  in  Israel  bv  the 
custom  of  the  Levirate.  The  patria  potestas  of 
the  father  of  the  family  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  household  priest  as  well  as  the  father.  The 
Israelites,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  their 
family  graves. 

X.  Ancestor  Worship  and  the  Tribes : 

Graves  of  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes,  like  that  of 
Abraham  at  Hebron,  and  that  of  Joseph  at  Shechem, 
are  found  associated  with  worship  which  probably 
was  originally  Ancestor  Worship.  Some  of  the  tribes 
seem  named  after  Semitic  gods;  thus  “Asher,”  the 
masculine  form  of  “Ashera,”  Dau  and  Gad  (the 
latter  of  which  occurs  in  local  names  as  “Baal  Gad  ” 
and  “Migdal  Gad”).  There  are  some  indications 
that  the  Patriarchs  were  the  subject  of  local  wor¬ 
ship  ;  for  instance,  Jacob  at  Betli-el,  Israel  at  Pen- 
iel,  and  Isaac  at  Beer-slieba.  Hence  the  importance 
attached  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  places  where 
the  Patriarchs  and  heroes  were  buried ;  known  graves 
being  those  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Rachel,  Joseph, 
Aaron,  Miriam,  Joshua,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Tola, 
Jair,  Jephthah,  and  Samson.  In  this  connection 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  grave  of  Moses,  the 
founder  of  Jahvism,  was  not  known:  this  indicates 
that  the  Jalivistic  legislation  was  against  Ancestor 
W orship.  Many  of  the  patriarchal  names  were  orig¬ 
inally  combinations  with  “El”;  thus  Jacob  and 


Joseph  are  found  in  Egyptian  lists  under  the  form 
“  Jacobel,”  “  Josephel  ”  (compare  Islimael,  Jeraluneel, 
and  Jephtaliel).  All  these  points  seem  to  imply  that 
clans  and  tribes  were  originally  unified  by  a  worship 
of  ancestors,  which  worship  was  broken  down  by 
the  national  worship  of  YIIWH. 

To  these  arguments  of  Stade  and  his  school  the 
following  replies  have  been  recently  given  by  Carl 
Gruneiseu: 

1.  Nature  of  the  Soul :  The  nefesh  is  regarded 
as  being  in  the  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  11,  14;  GenAix.  4), 
and  disappears  entirety  with  it ;  and  while  the  man 

lives,  tlie  nefesli  is  witli  liim.  (II  Sa,ixx.  i.  9  ;  JoTb,  xxvii. 

3).  It  is  only  the  ruali  which  can  remain  after  death. 

2.  Life  After  Death  :  The  passages  which  speak 
of  the  nefesh  being  saved  from  Sheol  really  mean 
that  the  person’s  life  is  safe,  and,  therefore,  that  he 
is  still  alive;  while  the  expression  “nefesh  met” 
(Num.  vi.  6,  Lev.  xxi.  11)  merely  means  “any 
corpse”  (compare  Num.  xix.  11  with'  xix.  13).  The 
shadows  that  inhabit  Sheol  are  altogether  different 
from  the  nefesh  in  the  living  body.  Such  shadow¬ 
less  beings  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  su¬ 
pernatural  power.  The  expression  “to  be  gathered 
to  one’s  fathers”  is  never  used  of  burial,  and  could 
not  be  primitive,  since  it  is  inapplicable  to  a  nomad 
tribe. 

3.  Mourning'  Customs  :  Some  of  these  customs 
are  not  only  used  in  mourning  or  divine  worship, 
but  in  slavery,  captivity  in  war,  leprosy,  etc.  The 
customs  are  not  so  much  holy  as  tabu.  Both  con¬ 
tact  with  divine  things  and  transgression  of  the  tabu 
make  a  person  “unclean.”  The  real  explanation  of 
mourning  customs  is  that  man  thereby  changes  his 
ordinary  appearance  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  by 
the  ghost  of  the  departed  (Frazer,  “On  Certain 
Burial  Customs,”  in  “Journal  Antliropol.  Inst.”  xv. 
98  et  seq.).  This  is  connected  with  the  custom  of 
burning  a  lamp  after  a  death  to  keep  the  ghost 
away,  a  custom,  which  probably  goes  back  to  the 
tents  of  nomads,  in  which  the  duty  of  keeping  a  lamp 
continually  burning  passed  over*  from  father  to  son 
(Jer.  xxv.  10;  Prov.  xiii.  9,  xx.  20,  xxiv.  20;  Job, 
xviii.  6,  xxi.  17). 

4.  Burial  Customs  :  The  instances  of  cremation 
in  the  Bible  are  exceptional;  and  the  burials  in 
houses  mainly  refer  to  royal  palaces,  seemingly  to 
special  mausoleums.  The  notion  conceived  of  the 
shadowy  dead  is  not  likely  to  have  led  to  divine 
worship  of  such  beings. 

5.  Offering's  to  the  Dead:  The  offerings  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Jer.  xvi.  7  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
mourners  and  not  of  the  mourned.  The  “cup  of 
consolation  ”  obviously  consoles  the  mourners,  and 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  mourning  because 
everything  there  was  “unclean”  and  could  not  be 
used  by  the  mourners.  The  “bread  of  mourners” 
mentioned  in  Hosea,  ix.  4,  and  Dent.  xxvi.  14  is  not 
used  in  any  sacrificial  meal  to  the  dead. 

6.  Oracles  and  Incantations:  These  do  not 
imply  the  worship  of  the  dead,  but  merely  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  tlieir  shadows  beyond  the  grave, 
and  that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles.  The  fact 
that  Samuel’s  ghost  was  regarded  by  the  witch  of 
Eu-dor  as  eloliim  merely  implies  that  she  looked 
upon  Samuel  as  something  divine:  the  act  of  adora¬ 
tion  is  merely  one  of  respect  and  honor — not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  worship  in  the  technical  sense — and  is  given, 
not  to  the  ghost  as  such,  but  to  the  personality  of 
Samuel  as  soon  as  Saul  recognizes  who  is  speaking. 
Against  the  saying  of  Isa.  viii.  19,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  ancestral  ghost  can  not  be  the  elo¬ 
liim  of  the  people,  but  only  of  a  family;  besides 
“eloliim”  here  should  be  translated  “God”  and  the 
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contrast,  made  with  the  dead:  “A  people  should  con¬ 
sult  its  God  and  not  its  dead.”  . 

7.  Honor  to  Parents  :  There  are  many  instances 
of  going  into  mourning  for  dead  persons  other  than 
parents  (Jacob  for  Joseph  when  he  thought  he  had 
lost  him,  Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  compare  I  Kings  xiv. 

13)  •  widows  mourning  for  their  husbands  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14);  the  bride  for  her  bridegroom  (Joel,  1. 

8).  Absalom  did  not  wish  a  son  to  “  call  upon  his 
name,  but  to  “keep  it  alive”  in  men’s  memory;  and 
for  that  reason  he  raised  a  monument  to  himself. 
Obviously  this  monniuGnt  could  not  call  upon 

'V  Household  Worship  :  The  eloldm  mentioned 
in  Ex.  xxi.  could  easily  have  been  images  ot  IHVUi 
in  Judges  xvii.  “YITYVTI”  became  at  an  eail} 
period  the  God  of  the  Israelitish  family,  as  is  shown 
by  personal  names  like  Jonathan,  Joshua,  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Purim  is  far  from  being  an  early  feast,  being 
probably  derived  from  Persia,  and  can  not  therefore 
be  the  survival  of  a  family  worship  ot  the  dead. 
The  terapliim  are  only  mentioned  as  strange  gods  m 
Gen.  xxxi.  and  Ezek.  xxi.,  and  are  elsewhere  not  di¬ 
vine  or  used  in  divine  worship,  but  for  the  purpose 

of  divination.  _  ..  , 

9.  Family  Worship  :  The  Israelite  family  does 
not  show  so  much  analogy  with  that  of  ancient  Ronie 
as  to  oblige  us  to  transfer  the  arguments  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  to  ancient  Israel.  So  far  from  the 
patria  potestas  being  all-important,  there  are  late 
traces  of  matriarcliate,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
mother  gives  the  name  to  the  children,  as  so  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  Genesis.  Laban  regards  Jacob,  liis 
sister’s  son,  as  his  “brother,”  and  as  being  ot  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  ”  Adoption  was  frequent  among 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  order  to  keep  up  the  family 
worship ;  but  it  is  practically  unknown  among  the 
Jews  The  paterfamilias  alone  could  worship  m 
classical  lands ;  whereas  Gideon  could  bring  an  offer- 
in0,  to  the  angel  (Judges,  vi.  18  et  scq.),  though  he 
was  still  in  the  house  of  his  father.  There  are  no 
signs  of  the  reception  of  the  wife  into  the  family  cult 
in  ancient  Israel,  though  inheritance  is  only  tlnougii 
males  as  in  Rome.  Succession  only  through  agnates 

does  not  always  occur  where  Ancestor  Worship  ex¬ 
ists,  as,  for  example,  in  Egypt,  where  a  daughter 
has  the  right  to  succeed.  The  need  of  descendants 
in  Israel  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  offerings 
to  oneself,  but  to  have  as  large  a  family  as  possi¬ 
ble,  probably  for  purposes  of  protection 

10.  Ancestor  Worship  and  the  Tribes  :  If  the 
tribe  grew  out  of  Ancestor  Worship  it  must  have 
come  first  as  a  family ;  whereas  in  nomad  tribes, 
like  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  clan  comes  first. _  in 
the  family  sacrifice  of  the  Romans,  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  clan  were 
worshiped;  so  that  the  analogies  from  the  graves  ot 
heroes  are  not  an  exact  parallel.  If  ancestors  had 
been  worshiped,  many  proper  names  would  have 
been  found  expressing  such  worship ;  but  they  do 
not  occur.  The  local  worship  at  Shechem,  Hebron, 
etc.  if  it  existed,  must  have  been  Canaamtisli  m 
nature,  and  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
nomadic  period  of  the  Israelites.  . 

These  objections  of  Griineisen  differ  greatly  m 
force.  While  he  has  deprived  some  of  S1a.de  s 
arguments,  notably  those  relating  to  mourning  anc 
burial  customs,  of  some  of  their  weight,  he  leaves 
much  unexplained  with  regard  to  offerings  to  the 
dead,  oracles  and  incantations,  and  family  worship. 
The  amount  of  evidence  offered  by  the  Old  testa¬ 
ment  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  solution  or  the 
question,  thus  leaving  it  to  be  solved  on  general  an¬ 
thropological  principles.  At  present  the  general 


trend  of  anthropological  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
rather  against  than  for  Ancestor  Worship  as  the 
primitive  form  of  religion. 

tsiih  iography  :  For  Stade’s  views  see  his  Gesch.  dcs  Volkeit 
B  Israel  i.  400  et  scq.;  for  Schwally’s,  bisDas  Lehenn a 
Tocle  1892.  See  also  L.  Andre,  Le  Culte  des  Marts  chezle* 
Hebreuv  1895;  J.  Frey,  Tod,  Seelen-Glauhe  and  Seelen-Kult 
im  Altm  IsmeL  1895  The  above  account  is  based  upon  C. 
Griineisen,  Dcr  Ahnenlndtus  und  die  Urreligion  l^iaels, 
Halle,  1900,  which  contains  a  full  bibliography  (pp.  ix.  x\ .). 

J. 

ANCHIAS  (wrongly  Anchisas),  JUAN  DE  : 

Associate  and  first  private  secretary  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Spain  (1485-90).  He  was  understood  to  be 
especially  familiar  with  the  forms  of  wills  and  mar¬ 
riage  contracts  used  by  Maranos  accused  of  Juda¬ 
ism  In  1507  he  wrote,  in  Belcliite,  “  Libro  A  erde  de 
Aragon”  (The  Green  Book  of  Aragon),  a  genealogy 
of  the  richest  and  most  respected  Jews 

the  time  of  Vicente  Ferrer.  In  1623  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  commissioned  the  inquisitor-general,  Andieas 
Pacheco,  who,  descended  from  Maranos  himself,  had 
collected  and  secreted  all  available  copies  ot  the 
“Libro  Verde,”  to  destroy  them.  A  single  copy, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  preserved  m 
the  Biblioteca  Colombina,  Seville.  The  manuscript 
was  copied  by  Demetrio  de  los  Rios  for  his  brother, 
the  historian  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios,  who  had 
discovered  it;  and  in  1885  it  was  published  in  the 
“Revista  de  Espana,”  vol.  xviii.,  which  issue  was- 
forthwith  confiscated  and  has  remained  proscribed 
until  to-day.  From  this  “Green  Book”  brancisco 
Mendoza  y  Bovadilla  drew  his  material  fen  the  me- 
morial  that  he  presented  to  King  Philip  U.,  under 
the  title  “  El  Tizon  de  ia  Nobleza  Espanola  -  (1  he 
Stain  of  the  Spanish  Nobility),  and  which  lias  been 
often  reprinted  (Madrid,  Barcelona,  etc.).  • 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Hidoria  delos  Judios 
ni  EsmncL  iii.  89  et  scq.;  and,  based  thereon,  Giatz,  Gesctu 
<LJudm%d  ed.,  vlii.  150 ;  Revista  de  Espana ,  l.c. 

M.  K. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS. — Biblical  Data  :  A  po¬ 
etical  epithet  for  God.  It  is  an  incorrect  rendering 
of  the  Aramaic  'attik  yomiii  (Dan.  vn  9)  or  attitc 
yomaya  (i ib .  vii.  18,  22),  which  should  be  translated 
“  an  aged  one,  ”  “  the  aged  one  ”  (compare  Dalman, 

“  Die  Worte  Jesu,  ”  i.  194).  “  Ancient  of  Days  is  used 
either  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  true 
God  and  the  idols,  the  new  gods  (Judges,  v .  8; 
Deut  xxxii.  17),  or  merely  to  express  tne  venerable 
character  of  the  being  whose  name  the  author  hesi¬ 
tates  to  mention.  From  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Daniel  is  borrowed  the  expression  “  re'esha  mawa  el 
(head  of  days)  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  xlvi.  1,  and  the 
description  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Rev.  i.  14.  ^  ^ 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  This  name  of  God 

used  only  in  Dan.  vii.  9, 18, 22,  in  which  He  is  described 
as  having  “the  hair  of  his  head  [white]  like  pure 
wool  ”  denotes  the  One  who  is  from  of  old;  that  is, 
old  compared  with  all  created  things,  that  are  of  )  e&- 
terdar.  As  stated  by  Pseudo-Saadia  and  other  Jewish 
commentators,  God  is  often  depicted  by  the  rabbis- 
as  the  venerable  sage  (Zaken)  invested  with  judicia 
authority,  whose  sternness  is  tempered  by  mildness 
of  judgment.  To  the  devotees  of  mystic  lore,  within 
whose  circle  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  entire  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature  originated,  the  name  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  itself  as  an  attribute  of  majesty  combined 
with  tenderness,  since  they  regarded  the  title  Za- 
ken  ”  (the  aged  one)  to  mean  the  one  m vested  with 
the  highest  dignity.  Accordingly*  Ancient  ol  Da}  s 
remained  with  these  a  favorite  name  of  God  (Fes. 
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HO*'?,,  L.  B.  91Z>).  It  became,  moreover,  tlic  standing 
name  for  God  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Zoliar,  the 
NJYllTJVi  N“)jDD  (Book  of  Mystic  Lore),  in  which  the 
white,  wool-like  hair  of  the  head  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  Cabala. 
The  following  rational  explanation  cf  this  anthropo¬ 
morphic  description  of  the  Deity  is  given  in  Mek. 
Beshallah  Skirali  (Ex.  xv.  3),  and  Hag.  13c/ :  “When 
represented  as  a  warrior  triumphant  in  battle,  God 
appears  as  a  fiery  young  hero;  and  in  an  assembly  of 
the  wise  who  seek  truth  and  justice,  He  is  depicted  as 
a  venerable  sage,  calm  and  majestic.”  K. 


ANCONA :  Ancient  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a 
province  bearing  its  name,  situated  on  the  Adriatic; 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracusan  refugees 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  Italian  cities  to 
shelter  a  Jewish  community,  the  records  of  which 
however,  begin  only  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  exist- 
_.  ,  e  A  in£  chronicles  it  appears  that  some 

.birst  Set-  were  there  during  the  fourteenth 
tlement  century,  when  the  city  was  under  a  re- 
of  Jews,  publican  government,  and  a  few  more 
came  from  Germany  in  1348.  Here  they 
dwelt  in  peace,  enjoying  perfect  equality  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  owning  several  schools 
synagogues,  and  a  cemetery.  Somewhat  later  the 
authorities  restricted  the  Jews  to  their  ghetto  and 
compelled  the  men  to  wear  a  yellow  badge  on  their 
caps,  and  the  women  to  wear  corresponding  to¬ 
kens  when  they  walked  abroad.  After  Ancona  had 
iallen  under  papal  sway,  Martin  V.,  in  1429,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  of 
tne  state,  accorded  many  privileges  to  the  Jews;  and 
m  14J4  they  received  permission  to  establish  banks 
and  to  lend  money  at  interest.  It  was  at  Ancona  in 
1529  that  the  pseudo-Messiah  Molcko  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Europe.  In  1539  many  Jews  exiled 
from  Naples,  where  they  had  three  synagogues  set¬ 
tled  in  Ancona,  and  when  Pope  Paid  III.  (1534-49) 
ottered  them  the  freedom  of  the  port,  many  others 
particularly  a  number  exiled  from  Spain,  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  Portuguese,  ”  came  to  live  there.  These  im¬ 
migrants,  who  had  their  own  synagogue,  entered 
into  certain  agreements  with  the  magistrate  of  the 
city  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Julius  III.  (1550- 
°°);  cut,  nevertheless,  they  were  subjected  to  oppres- 
sive  taxation  and  all  sorts  of  imposi- 
Perseeution  tions.  Under  Paul  IT.  (1555-59)  the 
under  Pope  Jews  were  subjected  to  further  oppres- 
Paul  IV.  sion.  By  his  direction  they  were  de- 
.  .  privedof  valuable  franchises,  enclosed 

within  the  ghetto,  subjected  to  further  taxation,  lim¬ 
ited  m  their  commerce  to  old  clothing,  prohibited  from 
practising  any  art  other  than  medicine,  and  this  not 
among  the  Christians,  and  forbidden  the  use  of  their 
calendar.  As  a  means  of  satisfying  his  feeling  of 
hatred  against  the  Spaniards,  Paul  IV.  practised 
cruelty  toward  the  Portuguese  Jews ;  lie  sent  an 
inhuman  commissioner,  a  certain  Cesare  Galuaba  to 
Ancona  with  orders  to  incarcerate  all  who  did  not 
accept  baptism  and  to  condemn  them  to  the  stake, 
dims  terrorized,  sixty-tliree  renounced  their  faith. 

1  wenty-three  men  and  one  woman,  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  in  chronicles,  preferred 
death  to  apostasy,  and  these  were  all  hanged  to¬ 
gether  and  afterward  burnt  on  the  Piazza  della  Mos- 
tra  (**  Shalshelet  lia-Kabbalah  ”of  Gedaliahibn  Yah- 
yd.  and  local  records).  (Compare  D.  Kaufmann,  1 
Les  Vmgt-quatres  Martyrs  d 'Ancona,  ”  in  “  Rev  Et  < 

Juiyes. "  xxxi.  222-230. )  Thoroughly  alarmed,  many  t 
of  the  J ews  fled.  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  still  said,  t 
and  the  elegy  composed  by  Jacob  de  Zano  is  still  c 
recited  annually  in  the  synagogues  for  these  martyrs.  t 


ig  The  Jews  of  the  Levant  planned  a  novel  mode  of 
le  vengeance  against  Ancona  for  its  iniquitous  treat- 
ie  ment  of  the  Jews,  and  well-nigli  executed  it.  Many 
i-  of  the  Maranos,  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 
i.  had  fled  to  Pesaro,  and  from  there,  probably  upon 
^  ^  tlie  advice  and  promises  of  protection 

Mercantile  of  Guido  Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  had 
n  Reprisal,  sent  an  envoy,  Juda  Faragi,  with  let- 
c]  .  ters  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  Le- 

►t  vant,  entreating  the  latter,  in  whose  hands  lay  nearly 
■s  all  commerce  with  the  Italian  ports,  to  send  all  their 
merchandise  to  Pesaro,  instead  of  directing  it  as  they 
had  pre  viously  done,  to  Ancona.  The  welfare  of  this 
^  ^  ?u  undoubtedly  have  been  greatly  impaired, 

,  it  the  Levantine  Jews  had  kept  the  promise  they  at 
s  first  gave  in  answer  to  the  messages  of  the  Maranos 
3  of  Pesaro;  but  the  Jews  of  Ancona  themselves  im- 

,  plored  that  no  such  action  be  taken.  They  shrewdly 

pointed  out  that  the  pope  would  wreak  vengeance 
3  on  all  Jews  in  his  state,  as  well  as  on  the  Maranos 
i  therefore  the  ban  pronounced  on  Paul  IV.  by  most 
of  the  rabbis  of  Turkey  was  not  stringently  enforced 
;  Guido  Ubaldo,  disappointed  in  liis  hopes  of  seeing 
I  esaro  supersede  Ancona  in  commercial  importance3 
1  veiT  soon  after  this  expelled  the  Maranos  from  Pe¬ 
saro  (March,  1558).  It  is  noteworthy  that  amoim 
those  who  had  fled  from  Ancona  during  the  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  was  Amato  Lusitano,  the  famous 
physician.  When  Paul  IV.  had  caused  the  arrest  of 
all  the  Maranos  of  Ancona,  Sultan  Sulaiman  II. ,  upon 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  Dona  Gracia  Nasi  and  Don 
Joseph  Nasi,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  March  9,  1556  re¬ 
questing  him  to  release  such  as  were  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects,  and  intimating  that  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  request  would  bring  reprisals  of  all  sorts  upon 
the  Christians  living  in  Turkey.  Pius  IV.  saw  him¬ 
self  accordingly  obliged  to  release  the  Turkish  Jews, 
those  Maranos  of  Ancona  who  could  claim  no  pro¬ 
tector  other  than  the  pope  himself— about  100  in 
number— languished  in  dungeons.  See  “Rev  Et 
J uives,  ”  xvi.  66-71,  xxxi.  231-239. 

.  -Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  in  1559,  pun¬ 
ished  the  perpetrators  of  this  infamy,  abolished  the 
provisions  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  general  amelio- 
lated  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  But  his  successor 
remstituted  a  period  of  severe  oppression.  In  a 
bull  issued  by  Pius  V.,  however,  and  dated  Feb.  26 
1659,  the  Jews  of  Ancona  and  of  Rome  are  espe- 
cially  excepted  from  the^  general  banishment  from 
the  Papal  States  ("Rev.  Et.  Juives,’;  x.  199).  In  or¬ 
der  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  public  games,  he 
imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  the  Jews, 
varying  to  be  paid  both  to  the  city  and  to  the 
|  .Fortunes  state;  and,  as  a  result  of  his  action 
Emancipa-  about  1,000  families  abandoned  An- 
tion.  cona.  The  succeeding  popes  reduced 
,,  _  _  tIle  taxes,  and  soon  afterward  some  of 

the  Jews  began  to  return.  In  order  to  improve  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  Papal  States,  Clement 
ViH.  showed  extreme  benevolence  toward  its  Jew- 
ish  inhabitants,  but  this  attitude  was  not  imitated 
by  Alexander  VIII.  and  Pius  VI. 

Under  the  French  domination,  in  1797,  Napoleon 
substituted  for  the  papal  governor  of  Ancona  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  council,  which  included  among  its  members 
tlnee  Jew's,  bamson  Costantini,  David  Morpurgo  and 
Ezechia  Morpurgo.  Then  the  gates  of  the  ghetto 
were  destroyed,  and  the  children  of  the  Jew's  were 
taught  side  by  side  with  those  of  Christians.  The 
clergy,  liow'ever,  excited  the  Christian  populace  to 
such  a  degree  that  on  Jan.  10, 1798,  they  endeavored 
to  set  fire  to  the  ghetto  and  sack  it;  the  rioters  were 
clispei sed  by  the  troops.  But  on  their  side  two  of 
the  Jewish  aldermen  prevented  the  casting  of  the 
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cathedral  bells  into  cannon.  The  papal  government 
was  no  sooner  reestablished  than  the  Jews  were 
a^ain  fiercely  assailed;  even  the  wounded  who  had 
1‘ou gilt  for  their  country  were  driven  from  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  1826  Pope  Leo  XII.  caused  the  gate  of 
the  ghetto  to  be  replaced,  and  the  old-time  persecu¬ 
tions  were  resumed,  so  that  many  of  the  Jews  emi¬ 
grated.  On  the  night  of  April  2d  of  that  year,  Anna 
Costantini,  a  young  girl,  was  tom  from  her  family 
and  forced  into  baptism.  During  the  revolution  of 
1831  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn  down,  but  m 
1843  (June  24),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  the  city  had  contributed  12,900  scudi  to  do  honor 
to  the  pope  during  his  visit  in  1841,  an  old  decree  was 
revived  by  Fra  Vincenzo  Soliva,  Incjuisitor  of  An¬ 
cona  and  other  districts,  forbidding  Jews  to  leside  or 
do  business  in  any  place  where  there  was  no  ghetto, 
to  employ  Christian  journeymen,  to  hire  Christian 
servants,  wet-nurses,  or  apprentices,  to  deal  in  books 
of  any  sort  or  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  etc.  But  the 
public  sentiment,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Europe  gen¬ 
erally,  was  so  strongly,  against,  any  rehabilitation 
of  inquisitional  restrictions  against  the  Jews,  that 
very  soon  after  its  promulgation  the  decree  was  sus¬ 
pended.  It  is  believed  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  revival  of  these  old  restrictive  measures  was  an 
entirely  accidental  occurrence :  the  Inquisitor,  while 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Ancona  in  a  cariole 
driven  by  a  Jew,  was  nearly  hurled  to  the  ground  by 
the  horse,  which  suddenly  took  fright.  The  Jew  was 
accused  of  having  intended. to  overturn  the  prelate, 
and  imprisoned,  and  the  agitation  against  the.  Jews 
soon  became  serious.  Baron  Charles  Rothschild,  ot 
Naples,  was  among  those  who  exerted  their  influence 
for  the  revocation  of  the  decree. 

The  revolution  of  1848  brought  freedom  to  the 
Jews.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Ancona  in  1849, 
Giuseppe  Camilla,  a  Jew,  is  mentioned.  The  oppres¬ 
sions  under  the  clerical  government  that  followed 
were  less  rigorous,  and  in  1860,  in  the  name  of  vic¬ 
tor  Emanuel,  the  Jews  again  ,  obtained  complete  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  and  the  Jewish  community  of  An¬ 
cona  was  constituted  after  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Piedmont.  Since  that  date  the  history  of  the 
communit3r  has  been  uneventful. 

Ancona  contains,  to-day,  about  1, 700  J ews  in  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  30,000.  They  possess  two  places  of 
worship  for  the  Italian  liturgy  and  one  fo.r  the  Levant¬ 
ine;  an  asylum  for  Jewish  children, 

Present  and  a  Talmud  Torah,  with  an  annex 

Statistics,  for  girls,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Jewish  religion  and  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  During  1890-99,  492  births  and  369  deaths 
have  taken  place  in  the  community.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  follow  commercial 
pursuits,  but  many  also  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  law,  literature,  and  the  aits 
and  sciences.  The  following  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions  flourish  in  Ancona  :  Ma'aseh  ha-Zedekah 
Gemilut  Hasadim,  and  Bikkur  Holim  u-Malbisli 
‘Arumim. 

The  rabbinical  chair  of  Ancona  was  always  im¬ 
portant  in  Italy,  and  several  distinguished  rabbis 
have  occupied  it.  The  first  of  these,  whose  name  is 
recorded,  was  Ezekiel  Provenzali,  who  officiated  in 
the  year  1670.  Some  of  his  decisions  are  found  in 
“Pahad  Yizhak,”  others  in  the  unpublished  work 
of  Rabbi  Nathaniel  ben  Aaron  Segre,  ‘“Afar  A  a  a- 
kob.”  His  successor  was  Menakem  Shulham  who 
exercised  his  functions  in  1675.  He  was  followed 
by  Giosue  Raffaele  Fermi,  who  flourished  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth,  and  compiled  a  collection  ot 
318  rabbinical  responses,  now  in  the  possession  ot 


Zadok  Kahn,  chief  rabbi^of  France  (described  by 
jVL  G.  Montefiore,  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  183  etseq.). 
Giuseppe  Fiammetta,  a  distinguished  exegete,  poet, 
and  theologian,  published  a  volume  of  prayers  and 
hymns  entitled*  “  Or  Boker,  ”  and  wrote  two  volumes 
of  responsa,  which  are  still  unpub- 
Rabbis  of  lished;  he  died  in  1730.  His  son-in- 
Ancona.  law,  Samson  Morpurgo,  officiated  for 
a  time  with  Fiammetta,  and  afterward 
alone.  Morpurgo  was  a  celebrated  physician,  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  casuist,  and  published  a  work  of  theo¬ 
logical  responses;  he  died  in  1740.  Isaac  Fiano 
of  Rome  (1752-1770);  Hayyim  Abraham  Israel  of 
Rhodes  (1774-1785),  author  of  “Bet  Abraham  and 
“Amarot  Teliorot”;  Raphael  Isaiah  Azulai  (1787- 
1826),  who*  wrote  many  of  the  rabbinical  responsa 
found  in  a  work  by  his  father,  the  well-knoun  Hha  - 
yim  Joseph  Azulai— followed  in  succession.  A  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  last  was  the  titulary  rabbi,  Jacob 
Samson  Seniiraglia,  author  of  “  Abir  Ya‘akob,  ”  “  Mat- 
tat  Elohim,  ’’  and  “Nezir  Sliimshon”  (unpublished). 
After  Azulai  came  David  Vivanti  (1829-1876),  who 
left  several  manuscripts  pertaining  to  literature  and 
theolog3r.  His  successor  is  Isaac  Raffaello  Tedeschi. 
The  notables  of  modern  Ancona  are  Leone.Levi— a 
well-known  lawyer,  economist,  and  statistician,  avIio 
wrote  Avorks  which  have  been  awarded  prizes  in  Bei¬ 
lin  and  London— and  Eugenio  Camerini,  a  commen¬ 
tator  on  Dante. 


Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  cler  Juden. ,ix. passim;  K&nt- 
mann,  Les  Martyrs  c V  Ancona*  m  Rev.  Jbt.  Juives,  xi. 
et  seq .:  idem,  Les  Vingt-qucitrcf  Martyi'8d  Ancona ,  ibid, 
xxxi.  222  ct  seq. ;  Voice  of  Jacoby  l.  3S,  n.  223. 


ANCONA,  ALESSANDRO  D’ :  Historian  of 
Italian  literature  and  philologist ;  born  at  Pisa  (Tus¬ 
cany),  Feb.  20,  1835.  He  is  the  youngest  of  five 
brothers,  all  of  whom  have  achieved  fame  in  the 
careers  they  have  chosen.  Alessandro  received  Ins 
first  education  at  a  private  school  of  Florence  known 
as  the  “  Istituto  dei  Padri  di  Famiglia,”  where  he  had 
as  masters  Nicolo  Giorgetti  and  Cesare  Scortabelli. 
Especial  attention  was  there  paid  to  literary  disquisi¬ 
tions,  and  to  Italian  rhetoric  and  prosody,  and  the 
young  D’Ancona  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  these 
latter  subjects.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed 
two  short  poems,  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  teacher 
Giorgetti,  which,  although  they  bear  many  traces  of 
youthful  extravagance,  are  nevertheless  excellent 
imitations  of  classical  verse,  both  in  form  and  meter. 
Three  y ears  later  he  demonstrated  liis  knowledge  ot 
medieval  Italian  literary  sources,  his  critical  sense, 
and  his  scientific  methods  of  investigation  b3r  wri¬ 
ting  an  essa3'  on  Giovanni  Domenico,  or — as  he  is 
better  known — Tommaso  Campanella.  the  metaphy¬ 
sician  and  political  reformer,  a  contemporary  of 

Galileo.  ,  , 

The  learning,  and  cspeciall3r  t-lie  political  tenden¬ 
cies,  expressed  in  this  work  drew  upon  the  author 
the  attention  of  the  Liberal  party  ui 
His  Polit-  Tuscany,  and  when,  after  the  suppres- 
ical  and  sion  of  the  “  Nazionale,”  Celestino  Bi- 
Jour-  anclii  founded  the  “  Genio,”  D’Ancona 
nalistic  was  invited  by  Bianchi  and  his  co- 
Activity.  editor  Arcangeli  to  collaborate  on  this 
paper.  He  joined  the  staff,  also,  ot 
that  other  propagandist  journal,  the  “  Spettatore  Ital- 
iano.  ”  In  1855  he  went  to  Turin,  ostensibly  to  study 
law  at  the  university,  but  in  realitAr  to  act  as  secret 
a°*ent  between  the  two  Liberal  parties  of  Tuscany 
and  Piedmont,  and  also  between  these  and  Count 
Cavour.  He  remained  in  Turin  for  three  years,  and 
D’ Ancona’s  name  soon  became  known  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  political  circles  of  Italy.  He  was  in  close 
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relations  of  friendship  with  Carlo  Luigi  Farini,  and  in 
the  Soeieta  Hazionale  (National  Society)  he  repre¬ 
sented  Tuscany.  When  Cavour’s  compatriots  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  this  statesman  his  bust  by  the  sculptor 
\  elo,  it  was  Alessandro  d ‘Ancona  who  was  selected 
to  make  the  presentation  speech.  A  similar  honor 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 

war,  when  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  Tuscany 
presented  General 
La  Marmora  with  a 
sword.  On  the  fall 
of  the  government 
of  Leopold  II.  in 
Tuscany  (April  27, 
1859),  D ’Ancona  set 
out  for  Florence — 
his  former  home — 
and  arriving  there 
assumed  the  hum¬ 
ble  post  of  secretary 
of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  of  central  It¬ 
aly.  But  his  friends 
soon  found  more 
suitable  occupation 
for  him ;  immediate- 
ly  after  the  treaty 
of  villafranca  lie  was  given  the  editorship  of  the 
advanced  Liberal  .-journal  “La  Hazione,”  which  had 
been  founded  by  Ricasoli  and  Salvagnuoli. 

In  spite  of  all  his  political  activity,  D ’Ancona  still 
found  time  to  pursue  his  philological  studies,  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friend  Salvagnuoli,  he  was, 
in  I860,  appointed  cleputy-professor  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  Pisa.  The 
.official  occupant  of  this  chair,  though  he  never  ac¬ 
tually  lectured,  was  the  celebrated  critic  De  Sanctis, 
whose  full  successor  D’ Ancona  became  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  I-Iis  entire  work,  after  1861,  lay  in  the  field 
of  philology,  his  researches  being  directed  to  the 
origin  and  gradual  development  of  Italian  literature. 

-D  Ancona  s  position  among  the  philologists  of 
Italy  is  a  most  prominent  one,  and  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  only  by  the  actual  importance  of  his  works, 
but  above  all  by  the  new  standard,  in  scope  and 
method,  set  by  him  and  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
such  as  Carducci,  Comparetti,  and  Mussafia.  Before 
the  advent  of  these  men  the  study  of  the  medieval 
Italian  texts  was,  it  is  true,  zealously  pursued;  but 
the  criterion  in  the  treatment  of  these  texts  was  the 
individual  eclecticism,  the  esthetic  taste,  or  the  pri¬ 
vate  ends  of  the  commentator.  The  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  philological  investigation  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  Germany  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Italy 
(though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
Emiliani-Giudici),  and  the  “  historical  point  of  view  ” 
was  entirely  neglected  by  men  of  such  erudition  even 
as  Fanfani  and  the  poet" Giacomo  Leopardi.  Espe- 
cially  was  this  the  case  with  the  most  absorbing 
ot  topics  in  Italian  literature,  that  of  Dante.  All 
those  who  had  literary,  political,  or  religious  theories 
to  defend  or  refute  sought  in  Dante  (and  in  variably 
found  there)  corroborative  arguments  (see  especially 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  "Lo  Spirito  Antipapale  ”). 

Alessandro  d’ Ancona  was  in  every  way  prepared 
to  join  the  small  circle  of  literary  historians  to 

whom  this  revolution ‘in  the  methods 

As  a  Phi-  of  investigation  was  due.  His  first 

iolog-ist.  the  stnclv  of  tlie  life  and 

works  of  Campanella,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  though  written  when  lie  was  a  mere  youth, 
was  a  thorough,  impartial  disquisition  upon  the  \ 
literary  value,  the  political  and  religious  ideas  of  j 


the  unfortunate  Dominican.  The  essay  paved  the 
way  for  the  work  which  D ’Ancona  published  soon 
afterward,  “Opcre  di  Tommaso  Campanella”  (2 
vols.,  Turin,  1854),  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  re¬ 
searches  concerning  Campanella.  When,  therefore, 
under  the  direction  of  F.  Zambrini,  the  two  serial 
publications  of  Old  Italian  texts  were  begun,  the 
“ Collezione  di  Antiche  Scritture  Inedite  o  Rare” 
(Collection  of  Old  "Works,  either  Unpublished  or 
Rare;  published  by  Ristri,  at  Pisa),  and  the  “Scelta 
di  Curiosita ”  (Collection  of  Curious  Works;  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bologna,  by  Romagnoli),  D ’Ancona  was 
among  the  first  contributors.  In  the  former  of  these 
two  collections  there  appeared  his  edition  of  A°*os- 
tum  Velletri’s  “Storia  di  Gincvra  degli  Almieri” 
a,s,tlldy  of  tlie  Latin  work,  “  Attila  Flagellum 
j)eT\  (1864),  and  an  essay  on  the  Seven  Wise  Men 
(“n  Ll1?1’0  cIei  ^ette  Savi,”  1864);  and  in  the  latter 
he  published  several  medieval  legends,  among  which 
may  be  here  mentioned  those  of  Judas  Iscariot  (“La 
Leggenda  di  Yergogna,  e  Quella  di  Giuda  Iscariote.” 
1.869)  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  (“  La  Leggenda  d’Adamo 
ed  Eva,”  1870). 

Tlie  philological  researches  pursued  bv  D ’Ancona 
comprise  the  whole  field  of  early  Italian  literature. 
He  entered  into  disquisitions  on  the  various  classes 
of  the  folk-lore  material  itself  and  its  appearance  and 
further  development  in  Italy,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fonn,  popular  or  “learned,”  which  the  material 
finally  assumed;  but  he  studied,  too,  the  individual 
works  of  the  more  cultured  medieval  writers  In 
18io  he  published  a  work  on  the  early  popular 
poetry  of  Italy,  “Le  Antiche  Rime  Volgari,  Secondo 
la  Lezione  del  Codice  Yaticano  8193  ”  (Ancient  Pop¬ 
ular  I  oems,  from  the  Vatican  Manuscript  Ho.  3193- 
published  at  Bologna);  in  1878  appeared  another' 
‘La  loesia  Popolare  Italiana”  (Popular  Italian 
loeti}r;  published  at  Leghorn);  in  1881  he  wrote 
his  book  on  the  popular  songs  of  the  province  of 
Reggio  (“  Can ti  del  Popolo  Reggino,”  published  at 
iNaples);  and  finally,  in  1889,  he  published  still  an¬ 
other  work  on  the  popular  poetry  of  Italy  (“  Poemetti 
1  opolan  Italiani, ”  published  at  Bologna),  the  vari¬ 
ous  introductions  to  which  “are  written” — to  use 
the  words  of  another  eminent  philologist — “  with  as 
much  science  as  taste”  (see  Gaston  Paris,  in  “Ro¬ 
mania,  xvin.  508).  An  essay  on  a  popular  spiritual 
drama  of  Tuscany,  a  sort  of  “May-festival,”  which 
D  Ancona  had  written  in  1869,  gave  rise  to  a  more 
elaborate  work  concerning  religious  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  called 
mysteries,  ”  of  Italy :  “  Sacre  Rappresentazioni  dei 
Secoli  AIY.,  XV.,  e  XVI.”  (Sacred  Performances  of 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Centuries; 
io~2  S7’  Licence,  1872);  and  this  was  followed,  in 
18/7,  by  his  work  on  the  origin  of  Italian  dramatic 
literature,  which  the  author  ascribes  to  these  very 
religious  plays  (“Origine  del  Teatro  in  Italia,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Florence).  In  this  field  of  research  mat7" 
be  classed  also  D ’Ancona’s  work  on  the  original 
souices  of  the  Xovellino,  ”  where  the  author  reviews 
all  the  “novella  material  ”  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
literatures  of  the -world  (“Fonti  del  Xovellino,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1873) ;  also  his  “  Due  Farse  del  Secolo  XVI,  ” 
(Two  Farces  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  Bologna 
1882),  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  history  of  Italian 
literature. 

In  the  field  of  what  is  termed  the  “higher  liter¬ 
ary  history” — in  the  study  of  belles-lettres _ too 

~  Ancona  s  work  occupies  a  very  important  posh 
tion.  His  contribution  to  the  Dante  literature,  be- 
sides  a  few  articles  of  minor  length,  consists  of  only 
two  volumes,  his  edition  of  “Vita  Nuova”  (The 
New  Life),  Pisa,  1872  (2d  ed.,  1884),  and  his  study  of 
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t lie*.  pre-Dantesque  vision  literature,  “I  Precursori  di 
Dante”  (The  Forerunners  of  Dante),  Florence,  1874 ; 
but  both  of  these  works  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  both  are 
As  Liter-  indispensable  even  at  the  present  day 
ary  Critic,  for  their  wealth  of  information  and 
their  thoroughness  of  discussion.  To 
the  “Vita  Nuova”  D ’Ancona  appended  his  study  of 
Beatrice,  which  he  had  first  made  known  at  Florence 
in  [lie  form  of  a  lecture,  and  in  this  “  essay  ”  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  the  first  logical  conception  of  Dante’s 
famous  personage,  making  of  her  an  actual  living 
being  and  not  a  mere  phantom.  From  among  the 
many  studies  b}r  D’ Ancona  on  single  topics  or  indi¬ 
vidual  writers  of  medieval  Italy  the  most  important 
are  the  following:  “II  ‘  Contrasto  ’  di  Ciullo  d’Al- 
camo  ”  (The  “  Contrast  ”  of  [Yizen]  Ciullo  d’Alcamo; 
Bologna,  1874),  which  was  inspired  by  the  heated 
discussion  among  literary  historians  as  to  the  exact 
form  of  this  poet’s  name  and  that  of  the  single  poem 
he  had  composed.  He  resumed  this  subject  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  and  in  1884  published  an  essay  the  title 
of  which  suffices  to  indicate  the  change  of  opinion 
that  had  taken  place  in  D ’Ancona’s  views:  “II  Con¬ 
trasto  di  Cielo  dal  Camo  ”  (The  Contrast  of  Heaven 
bv  Camo ;  in  “  Studj  sulla  Letteratura  Italiana  de 
Primi  Secoli,”  Ancona,  1884;  this  work  contains  also 
a  study  on  Jacopone  di  Todi);  “Le  Odi  di  Giuseppe 
Parini”  (The  Odes  of  Giuseppe  Parini;  Florence, 
1884) ;  “  II  Tesoro  di  Brunetto  Latino  ”  (The  Treas¬ 
ure,  by  Brunetto  Latini ;  Borne,  1889). 

Alessandro  d’ Ancona  contributed  to  numeious 
learned  periodicals,  and  much  of  his  best  work  on 
medieval  Italian  literature  is  contained  in  shorter 
articles.  Thus  in  the  philological  journal  "Ro¬ 
mania  ”  (edited  in  Paris  by  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul 
Meyer)  he  published  a  study  on  Ceccod’Angioglieri, 
and  in  the  “  Rivista  Italiana  ”  (published  at  Milan), 
an  elaborate  essay  on  Convenevole  da  Prato,  the 
teacher  of  Petrarch— a  theme  that  ten  years  later  lie 
resumed  in  the  “  Studj  sulla  Letteratura  Italiana  de 
Priini  Secoli.”  already  mentioned.  He  collaborated 
also  on  the  “  Rivista  di  Filologia  Romanza  ”  and  its 
sequel,  the  “  Giornale  di  Filologia  Romanza”  (edited 
at  Rome  by  Monaci),  the  “Giornale  Storico  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,”  the  “ Propugnatore  ”  or  Bo¬ 
logna,  the  “Nuova  Antologia,”  the  “Rasscgna  Set- 
temanale,”  etc.  Several  other  interesting  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  to  the  study  of  medieval  Italian  lore 
appeared  in  occasional  minor  publications,  as,  for 
instance,  in  “  per  nozze  ”  (or  festive  writings  on  the 
event  of  a  friend’s  marriage).  .  ,  x 

Though  D’ Ancona’s  fame  is  due  entirely  to  the 
part  he  took  in  the  creation,  in  Italy,  of  a  scientific 
school  of  literary  history,  and  to  the  position  he  held 
as  a  student  of  romance  philologj”,  lie  by  no  means 
limited  his  studies  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  did  he  sever  his  connections  with  the  political 
and  social  movements  of  the  day.  Hot  only  do  oc¬ 
casional  passages  in  his  philological  works,  by  the 
directness  of  the  remarks  and  the  radical  tendon c}- 
of  the  ideas  expressed,  recall  the  former  journalist 
of  the  “  Nazionale  ”  period,  but  upon  several  occa¬ 
sions  as  university  professor  he  showed  both  the 
vivid  interest  he  took  in  all  national,  and  local 
questions,  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  their^ solution. 
In  a  discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  University 
of  Pisa  for  the  vear  1875,  he  chose  as  a  theme  the 
“Conception  of  Political  Unity  Throughout  Italy 
(Ii  concetto  dell’  Unlta  Folitiea.  nei.Paesi  Itahani; 

Pisa  1875).  In  the  collection,  too,  of  essays  on  van- 
ous  ’topics,  published  in  two  series  under  the  title 
“Variety  Storiciie  e  Letterane”  (Milan  lS8d-bo), 
there  are  several  discussions  of  a  political  character. 


notably  one  on  Charles  Albert,  and  another  entitled 
“Unity and  Federation,”  on  the  Italian  “liberation” 
literature  of  1792-1814.  In  the  same  collection  an 
essav,  “  U go  Foscolo  Judged  by  an  Alienist,  ”  though 
intended  as  a  protest  against  the  grouping  together 
of  the  “heroes  of  the  assize  courts  and  the  gallows 
with  the  sublime  poet  of  the  “Grazie,”  is  in  reality 
a  criticism  of  the  favorite  theories  of  D ’Ancona’s 
friend  Cesare  Lomhroso. 

The  work  of  D’ Ancona  in  the  field  of  modern  lit¬ 
erature  is  of  wide  scope.  Worthy  of  special  mention 
are  his  essays  on  “  A  Secretary  of  Alfieri  ”  and  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset  on  Italy,”  both  in  the  “  Varieta  Sto- 
riclie  e  Letterarie”  (2d  series,  pp.  147  et  seq. ,  185  et 
seq.),  and  the  article  in  the  “Nuova  Antologia  for 
1878  on  the  “  Family  of  Giacomo  Leopardi.  ” 

Alessandro  d ’Ancona  still  fills  the  chair  of  Italian 
literature  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  occupies 
besides  the  position  of  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Regia  Scuola  Normale  Superiore  of  Pisa.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (class 
of  moral  sciences).  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
the  two  that  have  achieved  the  greatest  distinc¬ 
tion  as  philologists  are  Pio  Rajna  and  Francesco 
d’Ovidio. 


Bibliography  :  A.  tie  Gubernatis,  Diction-naive  International 
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ANCONA,  JACOB  BEN  ELIA  D’ :  Copyist; 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stein- 
schneider  states  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  xx.  126)  that  Ancona 
copied  some  anonymous  commentaries  on  the 
“Ka‘arat  Kesef”  of  Ezobi  and  on  the  “  Behinat 
‘Olam.”  The  latter  work  bears  the  date  of  the.  2d 
Adar,  5255  (1495).  The  Hebrew  codex  containing 
these  commentaries  is  found  in  the  Ro}ral  Library 
of  Turin,  and  consists  of  forty-six  folios. 

Bibliography:  B.  Peyron,  Cat.  Turin ,  1880. 


ANDALUSIA  :  The  largest  of  the  ancient  divi¬ 
sions  of  southern  Spain,  comprising  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada,  with  the 
towns  of  Malaga,  Lucena  (Alicena),  and  several 
others.  This  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  early  attracted  Jews,  as  it  had  earlier  at¬ 
tracted  the  Phenicians.  Jews,  both  those  who  were 
already  settled  there  and  those  who  served  in  their 
army,  gave  essential  assistance  to  the  followers  of 
Islam  when  they  conquered  Spain.  African  Jews, 
under  Kaula  al-Yahudi,  took  part  in  the  decisive 
battle  nearXerez  de  la  Frontera.  711.  The  captured 
cities  of  Cordova  and  Seville  were  entrusted  by  the 
conquerors  to  the  care  of  Jews;  and  the  latter,  ow- 
incr  to  its  large  Jewish  population,  became  known 
as°  Villa  de  Judlos  ”  (Jews’  City).  The  J ews,  so  long 
oppressed,  were  now  allowed  the  fullest  religious 
freedom  by  their  new  rulers.  They  lived  under  no 
civil  disabilities  whatever;  and  a  poll-tax  (ahiriimafi) 
was  the  only  fiscal  burden  laid  upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  this,  scarcely  a  decade  later, 
many  faithful  Jews  followed  the  pseudo-Messiah 
Serene;  abandoning  their  goods  and  homes,  which 
were  confiscated  to  the  public  treasuiy.  But  when 
the  wise  and  powerful  Ahd-er-Rahman  III.  (91^- 
901) — to  whom,  it  is  said,  a  Jew  had  foretold  his  fu- 
tm-e  fame  and.  glory — established,  a  strong  jVXooriSIl 

kingdom  in  Spain,  many  Jews  that  had  teensuffer- 
ing  under  the  oppression  of  the  Fatimite  califs  set¬ 
tled  in  Andalusia.  Under  Abd-er-Rahman  the  pity  of 
Cordova  became  the  chief  seat  of  learning  m  the 
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West.  He  showed  himself  well  disposed  toward  his 
Jewish  subjects.  Their  trade,  in  silk  especially,  and 
their  various  industries  contributed  not 
Good-Will  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
of  Abd-er-  dom;  while  their  varied  knowledge 
Rahman,  and  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  tongue 
were  of  great  assistance  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  spread  ot  science.  Jews  distinguished  for 
culture  and  wealth  were  especially  preferred  by  the 
*  califs  as  counselors  and  astrologers,  and  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  such  important  posts  as  judges  and  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state  (kacli,  liujib ,  katib). 

Abd-er-Rahman’s  own  physician  was  Hasdai  ibx 
Siiapeut,  who,  knowing  Latin,  became  also  confi¬ 
dential  secretary— a  post  hitherto  held  by  the  abbot 
Samson— and  rose  to  be  his  master’s  trusted  coun¬ 
selor  and  a  distinguished  statesman.  He  conducted 
the  calif’s  negotiations  with  the  Greek  and  German 
empires,  and  also  with  several  Christian  Spanish  ru¬ 
lers.  Hasdai  urged  the  establishment  of  a  rabbinical 
college  in  the  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  with  the  fugitive  scholar  Moses  bex  Hanok 
(Enoch)  at  its  head,  which  enabled  the  Spanish  Jews 
to  be  independent  of  the  Babjionian  gaonate  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Jewish  law.  A  dispute  which  arose  upon  the 
death  of  Moses  ben  Hanok  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  the  office  of  rabbi  was  decided  by  the 
calif  Al-Hakim  II.  in  favor  of  Moses’  son  Hanok, 
and  against  Joseph  ibn  Abitur,  a  protegS  of  the  silk- 
merchant  I  bn  Jau.  This  Abitur  had  translated  the 
Mishnali  into  Arabic  at  Al-Haldm’s  request.  After 
Al-Hakim ’s  death  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  liajib  (chamberlain)  Al-Mansur,  who  was  very 
friendly  to  the  Jews.  Among  other  tilings,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  the  wealthy  Ibn  Jau,  who  lived  in  princelv 
style,  as  nasi  (prince)  and  supreme  judge  over  all 
the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Andalusian  califate. 

In  true  Oriental  fashion,  however,  he  very  soon  de¬ 
posed  him  and  threw  him  into  .prison. 

The  first  disputed  succession  to  the  califate  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Anda¬ 
lusia.  W  hen  A1  -Hakim’s  son  was  opposed  bv  Sulai- 
mau,  Al-Mansur ’s  successor, he  sent  an  embassy,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  Cordovan  Jews,  to  Count  Raymond 
of  Barcelona,  asking  for  help.  The  angry  Sulaiman 
swore  revenge  on  the  Jews,  and  many 
First  Per-  were  slain  in  a  massacre  at  Cordova; 
secution  but  many  escaped  to  Saragossa,  Seville,’ 
and  and  Malaga,  Among  the  fugitives  was 
Massacre,  the  learned  philologist  Samuel  ha- 
Levi  ibx  Nagdel a  (or  Nagrela),  who 
settled  in  Malaga.  His  linguistic  attainments  and 
his  calligraphy  secured  for  him  the  influential  post  of 
private  secretary  and  minister  to  Ilabus,  the  regent 
of  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Granada,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years.  On  the  death  of 
Ilabus  in  10J7,  his  younger  son  Balkin,  supported 
by  many  influential  Jews,  was  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne;  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  his  elder 
brother  Badis.  The  Jews  who  sided  with  Balkin 
(who  was  soon  effectually  put  out  of  the  way)  had 
to  flee,  among  them  Joseph  ibx  Migasii. 

Samuel,  who  was  loyal  to  Badis,  retained  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  was  made  nasi  and  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  in 
Granada,  for  which  his  profound  Talmudic  erudition 
especially  qualified  him.  This  was  the  golden  age 
of  the  Jews  of  Granada;  they  were  in  all  respects 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  their  Moorish  fellow 
citizens.  Samuel  died  in  1055,  at  a  ripe  age,  and 
deeply  venerated.  His  son  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
liim,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Reared  in  luxury,  he 
lacked  all  his  father’s  modesty;  his  arrogance  earned  i 
for  him  the  hatred  of  the  Moorish  grandees;  and  on 
December  JO,  1000,  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 


Granada  was  organized,  from  which  but  few7  escaped. 
Joseph  w7as  among  the  slain.  This  v7as  the  first 
massacre  of  Jew's  on  Spanish  soil  resulting  from  re¬ 
ligious  hatred.  The  era  of  Mohammedan  supremacy 
in  Spain  had  been  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
Small  principalities  w'ere  established  from  time  to 
time,  always  with  special  provision  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Jew's,  who,  as  heretofore,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  science  and 
art.  A  Jewish  musician,  Mansur,  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  King  Hakim.  In  Aragon  there  were  Jew¬ 
ish  lion-tamers;  in  Andalusia,  Jewish  foot-racers. 

The  battle  of  Zalaca  (1086),  in  which  Jew's  were  nu¬ 
merously  represented  in  both  Christian  and  Moham¬ 
medan  armies,  and  which  was  won  by  the  Almoravide 
1  usuf  ibn  Tashfin,  had  the  most  disastrous  results  for 
the  Jew's  in  Andalusia.  Yusuf  sought  to  compel  the 
Jew's  of  Lucena — one  of  the  richest,  oldest,  and  most 
respected  communities  of  the  califate  of  Cordova  and 
possessing  rabbinical  colleges  directed  by  Rabins 
Isaac  tbx  Gayyat  (Gtat)  and  Isaac  Alfasi — to  em¬ 
brace  Mohammedanism.  Calling  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  congregation,  he 
Conver-  announced  that  he  had  read  in  the  book 
sion  of  the  Cordovan  w'riter  Muserra  that 
to  Moham-  the  J ew7s  had  promised  to  acknov  led  ge 
medanism  Mohammed  as  prophet,  and  become 
Averted.  Moslems,  if  their  expected  Messiah 
should  not  have  arrived  before  the 
year  500  of  the  Hegira.  This  year  had  long  gone 
by;  and  Yusuf  insisted  that  they  should  now' 
make  good  their  promise.  It  took  considerable  exer¬ 
tion  and  an  enormous  sum  of  mone}'  to  induce  the  ru¬ 
ler’s  vizier  to  secure  the  postponement  of  the  decree. 

Yusuf’s  son  and  successor,  Ali.  employed  Jew's 
again  as  farmers  of  the  taxes,  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  the  physicians  Solomon  ibn  Almuallem  and 
Abraham  b.  Meir  ibn  Kamnial,  also  Abu  Isaac  ibn 
Muhajar,  became  his  prime  ministers.  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Granada  became  anew'  centers  of  Jew  ¬ 
ish  learning,  under  such  rabbis  as  Baruch  ibn  Alba- 
lia,  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik,  and  Joseph  ibn  Migash,  but 
only  for  a  short  time. 

Andalusia  was  severely  scourged  by  African  inva¬ 
ders.  Abdalla  ibn  Tumart,  a  politico-religious  fanatic 
in  Morocco,  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  that  preached 
the  absolute  unity  of  God,  without  any  conception  of 
corporeality  — called  lienee  Almoiia- 
Under  the  des  or  Almuwahids — and  preached  it 
Almo hades,  with  fire  and  sword.  After  his  death, 
Abd-al-Mu’min,  another  great  fanatic, 
took  the  leadership  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  conquered  Cordova, with  the  greater  part  of 
Andalusia,  consigning  both  Jew's  and  Christians  to 
the  flames  and  to  the  spear.  Beautiful  synagogues 
were  demolished,  and  the  colleges  at  Lucena  and 
Seville  w'ere  closed.  Abd-al-Muinin’s  persecution 
lasted  ten  years  (1146-1156).  Many  Jew's  were 
stripped  of  their  possessions  and  sold  as  slaves; 
many  others  fled  to  Castile  and  Aragon ;  still  others 
pretended  to  become  Moslems.  But  there  w'ere  not 
lacking  brave  Jew's,  like  Aben  Ruiz  aben  Dahri,  wiio 
successfully  resisted  force  with  force,  and  liberated 
many  of  their  coreligionists. 

The  battle  of  Muradal,  or  Navas  de  Tolo.sa,  in 
1212,  broke  the  power  of  the  Ahnohades.  Cordova, 
Lucena,  and  a  large  portion  of  Andalusia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Castile.  When  Ferdinand 
III.  captured  Seville,  the  Jew's  of  the  city  delivered  to 
him  a  costly  silver  key,  engraved  with' Hebrew'  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  winch  is  still  preserved  anion  li¬ 
the  relics  of  the  Seville  Cathedral.  Moors  thencefor¬ 
ward  ruled  over  only  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  The 
Jew's  lived  among  them,  undisturbed  and  in  perfect 


Entrance  to  the  Jewish  Bath  at  Andernach. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

walls.  About  1255-60  a  certain  Godelif,  his  wife 
Bela,  and  their  son  Moses,  all  of  Andernach,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  44  J udensclireiusbuch”  (Jewish archives) 


Interior  of  the  Jewish  Bath  at  Andernach. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

ished,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  were  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  archbishop,  Siegfried  von  Wes- 
terburg,  took  pity  on  them,  and  for  their  protection 
issued  (August  3,  1287)  an  award  against  the  town 
and  its  burghers.  As  early  as  1253  a  Jew  from  An¬ 
dernach  acquired  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  in 
Cologne.  From  the  following  buildings  and  districts 
to  which  Jewish  names  are  attached  an  idea  can  be 
gained  of  the  size  of  the  former  community  of  An¬ 
dernach:  the  synagogue,  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the 
Benn,  the  “  Judengasse  ”  (Jews’  quarter)  at  the  castle- 
gate,  the  “  Judenthurm”  (Jews’  tower)  between  the 
slieep-gate  and  the  church  gate,  and  t lie  44  Juden- 
berg.  ”  There  was  a  4*  J udenbucliel.  ”  The  wealth  of 
t lie  community  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
commercial  papers  that  have  been  preserved. 

The  most  important  building  was  the  Jewish 
bath — the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  existing.  The  bath 
is  almost  entirely  underground,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
four-cornered  tower.  1 1  is  covered  by  an  arched  roof, 
which  extends  -U  feet  above  the  courtyard,  and  upon 
which  there  is  a  superstructure.  The  well-built  walls 
are  of  slate  filled  in  with  mortar.  Along  one  of  them 
a  tolerably  broad  stairway  leads  outward  from  the 
side  of  the  bath.  The  steps  are  of  stone  from  Men- 
dig.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into 
t  liree  sections  by  arches.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
is  7  feet  and  the  other  two  1(B  feet  from  the  floor. 
Leading  from  the  stairway  into  the  two  upper  rooms 
are  two  inconvenient  entrances,  which  still  show 
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equality  and  security.  Mohammed  of  Granada  built 
a  costly  bath-house  in  his  capital  with  the  revenues 
derived  from  his  Jewish  and  Christian  subjects.  Is 
mail,  in  1316,  laid  a  special  tax  upon  the  houses  of 
Jews. 

But  in  the  year  1391  there  began  on  Andalusian 
soil  that  general  massacre  of  Jews  which  was  to 
spread  over  all  Spain;  and  it  was  in  Seville  that  the 
Inquisition  began  its  activity.  In  1478,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  Jews  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  dwell  in  Cordova,  Seville,  and  other  cities  of 
Andalusia.  After  the  capture  of  Mal- 
The  In-  aga  (1487),  the  Jews  of  that  city  witli- 
quisition.  drew;  and  on  the  fall  of  Granada,  in 
1462,  Jews  were  allowed  to  depart  un¬ 
scathed  from  all  towns  and  settlements  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  Andalusia,  however,  remained  full  of  secret 
Jews  after  the  edict  of  expulsion,  and  against  these 
the  Inquisition  strove  until  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Bibliography:  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  E*p<ina,  1820-21,  3  vols.,  translated  into  German 
by  von  Kuttchman,  1824-1825  i.,  ii. ;  Almakkari,  Hist  oil/  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain ,  ed.  Gayanpos,  London, 
1843 ;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyhlopfidie ,  2  sec.  xxvii.  206  et  seq. 

M.  K. 

ANDERNACH  :  An  ancient  city  in  the  Prussian 
governmental  district  of  Coblenz.  From  very  early 
times  a  Jewish  community  was  sheltered  within  its 


of  Cologne.  In  1286  Andernach  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  its  houses  and  synagogues  were  demol- 
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where  doors  formerly  stood.  The  lowest  arched 
room  originally  had  fairly  wide  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  walls  are  built  on  oaken 
piles ;  and  the  depth  of  the  hall  is  36  feet.  The  de¬ 
scent  to  the  basin  is  by  wide  steps ;  and  the  depth  of 
the  water,  which  fluctuates  with  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  Rhine,  is  never  less  than  2  feet. 

In  1337  and  1349  the  Jews  of  Andernach  suffered 
from  persecutions ;  but  the  date  of  their  expulsion  is 
not  certain.  In  1573  they  made  a  successful  attempt 
at  resettling  in  the  town ;  but  their  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  were  restricted.  About  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  in  consequence  of  fighting  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages,  a  great  many  Jews  sought  safety 
in  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  in  1597.  Again,  at 
the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  (1618-48),  the  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Andernach.  Front  1655  to  1860  no 
Jews  lived  in  the  city;  but  in  1900  there  were  22 
Jews  in  a  total  population  of  6,853. 

Bibliography  :  Hoeniger,  Das  Judenschreinsbuch  dcr  Lau- 
renzpfarre  zu  KOln,  No.  54,  p.  9;  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrolo- 
giumdcs  Nlirnbcrgcr  Memorbuclws ,  pp.  239,  285;  Urkun- 
den  zur  Gesch.  d.  Judcn  im  Mittelalter,  in  Orient ,  iv.  366; 
Zur  Gesch.  d.  Judcn  in  Andernach.  in  Jiid.  Lit.-Blatt, 
1887,  Nos,  32-35.  On  the  Judcnbad ,  compare  Nicderrhein- 
ischer  Gcschichtsfrcund ,  1S83,  Nos.  9, 10, 12, 16. 

A.  F. 

ANDI  (ANDIES  ;  Russian,  Anditzy)  :  One  of 
the  wild  Lesgliian  tribes  of  the  province  of  Tersk 
(Terek)  and  northern  Daghestan.  Like  the  Tabas- 
sarans  and  other  Caucasian  tribes,  the  Andi  claim  to 
be  of  Israeli tish  origin.  They  number  about  20,000, 
and  were  conquered  by  Russia  in  June,  1845.  The 
Andi  language  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  eastern  group  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  languages  of  Caucasia,  nor  can  it  be  classed  as 
Semitic. 

Bibliography  :  I.  Berchin,  in  Voskhod,  November,  December, 
1883,  p.  145 ;  Uslar,  Nachalo  Christ ianstva,  etc.,  in  Sbornik 
Svyedyeni  o  Kavkazskikh  Gortzakh,  1869,  ii.  13 ;  Nadezhdin, 
Kavkazski  Krai ,  1895,  p.  189. 

H.  R. 

ANDRADA,  SALVADOR  D’ :  One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  Jewish  settlers  in  New  York,  his  name  being 
first  encountered  in  1655.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  wealth}^  than  most  of  his  associates,  was  act¬ 
ively  engaged  in  commerce,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  Jews  during  the  Dutch 
period.  He  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Jews  to  own 
real  estate,  and  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
privileges  as  Dutch  citizens,  of  their  right  to  equal¬ 
ity  in  taxation,  and  to  trade  throughout  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  New  Netherlands.  His  family  name 
occurs  in  various  connections  in  the  seventeenth 
century  among  the  Maranos  settled  in  Brazil,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  W est  Indies. 

Bibliography  :  Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  His - 
torical  Society,  iii.  76,  vi.  88. 

M.  J.  K. 

ANDRADE,  ABRAHAM:  French  rabbi;  born 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  at 
Bordeaux,  1836.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1793- 
94)  his  energy  and  eloquence  prevented  the  erection 
of  a  guillotine  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Esprit  (near 
Bayonne),  and  instead  of  the  guillotine  the  town  was 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1807.  While  rabbi  at  St.  Esprit 
he  was  elected  “  deputy  of  the  Jewish  nation”  to  the 
assembly  of  notables  convoked  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1806.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  nine  charged  with 
the  organization  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  in  a  serious  and  broad-minded  spirit  to  the  work 


of  that  body.  In  1809  he  was  elevated  to  the  office 
of  chief  rabbi  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  position  he  re¬ 
mained  till  his  death,  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I.  L. 

ANDRADE,  VELOSINO  JACOB  DE:  Physi¬ 
cian  ;  born  in  Pernambuco  1657,  of  Portuguese  par¬ 
ents,  who  had,  like  many  other  Maranos,  fled  to  Bra¬ 
zil  after  it  had  become  a  Dutch  colony.  When  the 
Portuguese  again  took  possession  of  Brazil,  Andrade 
went  to  Holland,  and  became  a  successful  medical 
practitioner  at  The  Hague.  He  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Antwerp.  He  wrote  a  polemical  work 
against  Spinoza’s  philosophy  entitled  “  Theologo  Re- 
ligioso  Contra  el  Theologo  Politico  de  B.  de  Espi¬ 
nosa,  ”  and  translated  Saul  Morteira’s  “  ToratMosheh” 
into  Portuguese  under  the  title  “Epitome  de  laVer- 
dad  de  la  Ley  de  Moyses.  ”  When  Isaac  Jaquelot, 
a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  The 
Hague,  published  his  work  on  the  Messianic  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament,  “Dissertations  sur  le 
Messie,  oil  l’on  Prouveaux  Juifs,  que  Jesus  Christ 
est  le  Messie  Promis  et  Predit  dans  l’Ancien  Testa¬ 
ment  ”  (The  Hague,  1699),  Andrade  wrote  a  defense 
of  Judaism  in  six  volumes  under  the  title  “Mes- 
sias  Restaurado  Contra  el  Libro  de  M.  Jaquelot,  Inti- 
tulado :  Dissertaciones  Sobre  el  Messias  ”  (The  Re¬ 
stored  Messiah,  Against  M.  Jaquelot’s  Book,  En¬ 
titled:  A  Dissertation  Concerning  the  Messiah).  It 
has  remained  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  in  Hebr.  Bibl.  1860,  iil.  58,  59; 

idem,  Bibl.  Esp.-PoH.  Jud.  pp.  12, 13. 

D. 

ANDREA  DE  MONTI.  See  Joseph  Zarfati. 

ANDREAS  II.  See  Hungary. 

ANDREAS:  A  legendary  Jewish  pope.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  Spanish  document  discovered  among 
some  penitential  liturgies  by  Eliezer  Ashkenazi,  the 
editor  of  “  Ta‘am  Zekenim  ”  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1854),  Andreas  was  a  Jew  who,  upon  becoming  a 
Christian,  distinguished  himself  so  markedly  as  to 
become  successively  cardinal  and  pope.  During  his 
pontificate,  it  is  alleged,  a  calumny  was  lodged 
against  the  Jews,  as  the  result  of  which  an  outbreak 
of  the  populace  was  imminent.  At  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  the  pope  appeared  on  the  scene  and, 
by  delivering  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  subduing  the  popular  passion.  The  Jews 
thereupon  sent  a  delegation  of  their  most  prominent 
and  learned  men  to  bear  to  the  pontiff  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude.  In  response  the  pope  handed  to 
the  delegates  a  selihah,  or  penitential  prayer,  which 
he  had  composed  in  the  sacred  tongue,  and  which  he 
now  requested  them  to  spread  broadcast  among  all 
Jewish  communities,  and  to  have  incorporated  in 
their  books  of  prayer.  This  they  did.  The  prayer 
bore  the  pope’s  signature  “  Andreas,”  though  in  print 
one  letter  was  inverted  (compare  “  Ta'am  Zekenim,  ” 
p.  11,  note,  and  Landsliuth,“  ‘Ammude  lia-‘Abodah,” 
pp.  46  et  seq.). 

The  legend  of  Andreas,  which,  in  point  of  the 
liturgic  authorship,  is  based  upon  the  legends  of 
Elijah  and  St.  Peter,  must  be  regarded  as  a  va¬ 
riant  of  that  peculiar  story  concerning  a  Jewish 
pope  which  found  a  wide  circulation  in  the  Jewries 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  Andreas  is  in  this  case  the 
name  of  the  pope,  while  in  other  versions  only  his 
former  Jewish  name  Elhanan  appears,  is  no  proof 
against  the  essential  unity  of  the  legend.  Dating 
its  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  is  most  probable,  the  legend  went  through 
many  phases  of  adaptation.  It  appeared,  in  almost 
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complete  mythical  dress,  in  a  Passover  poem  supposed 
to  he  composed  by  one  of  the  oldest  German  jpai tanim, 
Simeon  ben  Isaac  ben  Abun  the  Great  (or  the  Elder), 
who  lived  at  Mayence  about  the  year  1000.  In  the 
poem  Simeon,  whom  popular  geuealogy  was  already 
eager  to  regard  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  King  David, 
alludes  quite  incidentally  to  his  son  Elhanan.  El- 
hanan — the  legend  runs — as  a  child  is  kidnaped 
by  a  Christian,  who  causes  him  to  be 
The  baptized  and  to  be  given  a  good  educa- 
Legend.  tion.  Owing  to  his  energy  and  endow¬ 
ments,  Elhanan  rises  very  rapidly  until 
he  attains  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and,  at  length,  to 
that  of  the  papal  chair.  The  new  pope  becomes  the 
wonder  of  the  world;  and  many  princes  and  kings 
seek  his  counsel.  The  pope,  however,  grows  sorely 
perplexed  concerning  his  origin,  seeing  that,  among 
the  multitude  of  his  distinguished  visitors,  there  is 
none  who  would  name  himself  as  of  his  kin.  This 
perplexity  is  aggravated  by  the  doubts  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  which  suddenly 
begin  to  assail  the  lonely  pontiff.  Ultimately  he 
threatens  his  attendants  with  death  unless  they  dis¬ 
close  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  descent.  His 
subordinates  then  confess  the  truth,  designating, 
however,  his  kidnaping  as  the  will  of  God,  who 
had  chosen  him  that  he  might  become  the  lord  of  all 
princes.  The  pope  thereupon  gives  orders  that 
Simeon,  his  father,  be  at  once  conveyed  to  him  from 
Mayence.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  he  is  mi¬ 
nutely  interrogated  by  the  pope,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  causes  him  to  enumerate  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Only  after  persistent  pressure,  however,  is  Sim¬ 
eon  induced  to  tell  the  story  of  his  lost  child,  Elhanan, 
and  to  mention  several  birthmarks  on  him.  These 
serve  to  determine  beyond  doubt  the  self-identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  pope.  He  discloses  himself  to  his  won¬ 
der-stricken  parent,  and  expresses  great  anxiety  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers — a  wish  in  which, 
of  course,  he  is  encouraged  by  Simeon.  His  con¬ 
version  is  told  in  tragic,  if  not  somewhat  melodra¬ 
matic  style.  A  convocation  of  the  cardinals  is  or¬ 
dered  ;  the  people  are  summoned  to  attend,  and  the 
pope  addresses  all  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  In  his 
address  he  denies  the  supernatural  origin  of  Jesus 
and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  as¬ 
tounded  bishops  suppose  that  their  lord  lias  become 
insane;  but  he  retorts  that  it  is  they  who  are  insane 
in  their  beliefs.  Thereupon  he  throws  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  dies;  and  Simeon  writes 
the  Passover  poem  in  his  memory. 

Of  somewhat  later  origin  is  another  version  of 
this  legend,  which  is  extant  in  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  a  Juda3o-German  original,  and  which  has  the 
“  Mahisebucli”  (The  Book  of  Tales)  as  its 
Tbe  Ver-  source.  According  to  this  account  El- 
sion  of  the  hanan  is  stolen  on  a  Sabbath  by  a  Chris- 
4  £  Ma  ‘ase-  tian  maidservant,  or,  according*to  others, 
buch.,J  by  his  teacher,  a  priest,  while  his  parents 
are  at  the  synagogue.  He  receives  an 
ecclesiastical  education  and  rises  rapidly  in  hierarchic 
circles,  until  he  becomes  pope.  All  the  while,  Iioav- 
CA^er,  he  is  perfect!}7-  cognizant  of  his  origin  and  con¬ 
sanguinity,  though  the  splendor  and  the  majesty  of 
liis  position  keep  him  from  disclosing  his  identity. 
Finally  he  is  overcome  by  a  craving  to  see  his  father, 
to  Avliicli  end  he  promulgates  an  edict  of  persecution 
against  the  Jews  of  Mayence,  being  certain  that  the 
latter  Avould  send  delegates  to  him  to  plead  for  its 
revocation,  and  that  then  Simeon,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  community,  AArould  doubtless 
be  found.  The  pope  does  not  miscalculate.  In  due 
time  the  delegates  of  the  Jews  of  Mayence,  headed  by 
Simeon  the  Great  (or  the  Elder),  arrive  at  Rome. 


At  first  they  impart  the  purpose  of  their  pilgrimage 
to  the  JeAvs  of  Rome.  Avho  are  fairly  astounded  at 
the  contents  of  the  edict,  seeing  that  the  pope  has 
been  renoAvned  as  the  most  generous  pontiff  Avithin 
human  memory,  as  well  as  a  genuine  friend  of  the 
JeAvs,  Avhose  counsel  and  society  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeking,  playing  chess  regularly  Avith  some  of 
them.  Simeon  then  marvels  at  the  cause  of  the 
cruel  edict;  but  his  astonishment  is  increased  Avhen, 
upon  being  given  audience,  he  detects  in  the  pope 
a  quite  rare  degree  of  Jewish  scholarship  and  acu¬ 
men,  manifested  in  the  course  of  a  religious  discus¬ 
sion.  The  pope,  moreover,  invites  Simeon  to  call  in 
the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  playing  chess  Avith 
him.  Then,  again,  Simeon,  a  noted  chess-player,  has 
great  cause  for  Avonderment  at  the  pontiff’s  display 
of  shreAvdness  and  familiarity  Avith  the  game.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  religious  discussion  is  resumed,  as  Simeon 
does  not  lose  sight  of  his  real  purpose;  and  the  pope, 
unable  to  contain  himself  longer,  puts  the  mask  aside. 
Of  course  he  is  anxious  to  return  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers;  and  his  resolve  is  strengthened  as  his 
father  points  out  to  him  the  Jewish  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  regenerative  power  of  repentance.  Sim¬ 
eon  then  returns  to  Mayence,  bearing  with  him  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  edict,  Avhile  the  pope  stays  at  Rome  long 
enough  to  compose  an  anti-Christian  dissertation, 
which  he  charges  all  his  successors  to  peruse.  He  then 
flees  to  Mayence  too,  where  he  lives  as  a  pious  JeAv, 
while  in  Rome  his  fate  remains  forever  unknoAvn. 

Even  this  Aversion  of  the  legend — which,  as  Stein- 
sclmeider  has  pointed  out,  dates  from  a  period  Avhen 
chess  Avas  a  popular  game  among  the  JeAvs  of  Ger¬ 
many—  is  found  Avith  several  variations.  In  one  of 
these  Simeon  recognizes  the  pope  as  a  JeAv  by  a 
certain  move  (which  would  point  at  the  recognized 
skill  of  the  medieval  JeA\rs  in  the  game);  in  an¬ 
other  account  the  telltale  move  reveals  the  pope 
to  Simeon  as  his  son,  for  it  is  a  trick  he  had  taught 
him  as  a  child;  Avhile  in  still  another  the  pope  is 
recognized  by  birthmarks  on  his  hand  and  back. 

Nor  do  the  German  Aversions  exhaust  the  material 
of  this  legend.  There  is  not  only  a  Spanish  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it,  but  also  one  in  Arabic,  in 

Spanish,  the  latter  of  which  Simeon  Kayara 

Version,  takes  the  place  of  Simeon  the  Great  as 
parent  of  the  pope.  The  Spanish  legend 
lays  the  scene  at  Barcelona,  and  makes  Solomon 
ben  Adret,  the  great  rabbi,  the  father  of  the  kid¬ 
naped  child,  who,  being  stolen  by  a  priest,  is  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  monastery  and  in  later  years  is  elevated 
to  the  apostolic  throne.  On  a  certain  occasion  Sol¬ 
omon  b,  Adret  heads  a  delegation  to  the  papal  court, 
Avhen  a  birthmark  on  the  pope’s  face  reminds  him 
of  his  lost  son  and  causes  him  to  burst  out  Aveeping. 
The  pope  insists  upon  being  told  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  emotion,  which,  Avhen  refusal  becomes  impos¬ 
sible,  Solomon  discloses.  Somewhat  agitated  by 
this,  the  pontiff  at^  once  examines  the  monk  who 
had  reared  him  in  tile  belief  that  he  Avas  the  scion  of 
a  noble  family  exterminated  in  a  family  feud,  and  at 
length  extorts  the  truth  from  him.  The  monk  is 
imprisoned,  or  even  executed,  for  his  pains;  while 
the  last  doubts  of  the  pope  as  to  his  identity  are  set 
aside  when  Solomon,  at  his  request,  visits  him  again 
in  the  evening.  His  father  conArinces  him  Avithout 
difficulty  of  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
pope  determines  to  renounce  Christianity.  In  order 
to  aA^ert  suspicion,  hoAvever,  he  Avaits  six  months, 
Avhereupon  he  bids  his  servants  build  a  pyre  in  the 
market-place,  delivers  to  a  concourse  of  people  a 
tirade  against  Christianity,  and  leaps  into  the  flames. 
And,  as  the  legend  adds,  eA7en  to  this  day  they  call 
him  “  the  insane  and  heretical  pope.  ” 
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In  the  construction  of  this  legend  there  are  inter¬ 
woven  several  historic  occurrences.  Despite  the 
anachronism  incidental  to  the  coupling  of  the  name 
of  Simeon  hen  Isaac,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  with  that  of  Anacletus  II. , 
who  sat  on  the  papal  throne  from  1130  to  113S,  it 
is  still  quite  probable  that  the  legend,  which  origi¬ 
nated  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  used 
the  vague  remembrance  of  Anacletus  II. ,  the  pope 
of  Jewish  descent,  intentionally,  though  Gudemann 
suggests  the  name  of  Alexander  III.  (1159-81), 
who  was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  as  the 
prototype  of  the  pope  in  this  legend.  It  is  also 
historically  confirmed  that  Simeon  the  Elder  was 
instrumental  in  averting  some  great  catastrophe. 
In  line,  the  numerous  forced  conversions,  of  which 
the  sons  of  pious  rabbis  were  frequent  victims, 
doubtless  offered  material  for  the  legend.  The  son 
of  R.  Gershom,  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  R. 
Simeon  the  Great,  was  such  a  convert,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the 
Jewish  pope,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  R.  Gershom ’s  ordinance,  that  a  forced  con¬ 
vert  who  has  returned  to  Judaism  be  not  rebuked 
for  his  transgression.  Besides,  the  resemblance  must 
be  noted  which  this  legend  bears  in  several  points 
to  the  legend  of  St.  Peter,  who  also  remains  a  Jew 
at  heart  despite  his  conversion,  and  who  before  his 
death  composes  two  liturgical  pieces  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Jewish  prayer-book. 

Bibliography  :  Halberstamm,  in  Kobak’s  Ginze  Nistarot ,  iii. 
1  et  scq.;  Kobak’s  Jeschurun ,  186S,  Hebrew  part,  vi.  122;  Ha~ 
Maggid,  1871,  xv\  21 ;  Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash ,  1873,  v.  148- 
152  and  p.  xxxviii.;  1877,  vi.  137-139  and  p.  xxxiii.;  Stein- 
schneider,  in  Isr.  Lctterhode ,  vii.  170  et  seq idem,  in  A.  van 
der  Linde,  Gesch.  und  Lit.  dcs  Schachspiels ,  i.  187  etseq., Ber¬ 
lin,  1874;  Giidemanu,  Erziehungswesen  u.  Cultur  d.  Juden 
in  Italicn,  pp.  79-83,  Vienna,  1884;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden , 
2d  ed.,  v.,  note  22 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in 
Bom ,  i.  298-298,  Berlin,  1896. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANDREAS  BELTRAN.  See  Beltran. 

ANDREAS,  JOHANNES  :  Of  Xativa;  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century;  his 
Jewish  name  is  unknown.  In  his  conversionist  zeal 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  congregations  of 
southern  France,  summoning  them  to  accept  Chris¬ 
tianity  (Paris,  1552).  His  works,  originally  written 
in  Spanish,  were  translated  into  Italian  by  Domen¬ 
ico  de  Gaztela  (Seville,  1537),  and  frequently  re¬ 
printed  (Leipsic,  1595;  Venice,  1597;  Utrecht,  1646). 
(Steinschneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  4420).  M.  K. 

ANDREAS  LTJCTTAS.  See  Cyrene. 

ANDREE,  RICHARD :  German  ethnographer 
and  geographer ;  since  1890  editor  of  “  Globus  ” ;  born 
1835  at  Brunswick.  In  1881  he  produced  “  Zur  Volks- 
kunde  der  Juden,”  with  a  map  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Jews  throughout  central  Europe.  Though 
written  with  something  of  an  anti-Jewisli  bias,  the 
book  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  account  of 
the  anthropometric  and  biostatic  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews,  regarded  as  a  special  race.  It  also  gives  an 
account  of  their  customs  and  folk-lore  as  described  in 
the  works  of  travelers  and  ethnographers.  In  man}' 
respects  it  has  not  yet  been  superseded. 

Andree’s  two  series  of  “ Etlinographisclie  Paral- 
lelen  ”  (Stuttgart,  1878,  1889)  contain  several  parallels 
with  Jewish  customs,  while  liis  “  Flutsagen  ”  (Bruns¬ 
wick,  1891)  has  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  the 
“  flood  ”  legends  current  among  savages. 
Bibliography:  Meyer,  Konversations-Lexikon,  s.v. 

J. 

ANDREW ;  1.  Commonly  known  as  Saint 

Andrew;  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Jesus; 


brother  of  Simon  Peter.  Both  Andrew  and  Peter 
were  fishermen  and  natives  of  Betlisaida,  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaretli  (John,  i.  44).  According  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Andrew  was  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
He  and  Peter  were  the  first  to  be  summoned  as 
apostles  in  the  well-known  expression,  “  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ”  (Matt.  iv.  18-19). 
Andrew  appears  to  have  been  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  disciples  (Mark,  xiii.  3;  John,  vi.  8,  xii.  22). 
Christian  tradition  represents  him  to  have  been  mar¬ 
tyred  at  Patrae  in  Greece ;  and  his  arm  was  alleged 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  relic  to  Scotland  by  St. 
Regulus.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  Andrew  has 
become  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and  that  the 
British  flag  contains  a  representation  of  the  saltire 
cross,  on  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  crucified. 
2.  A  Jew  of  Crete  who  revolted  against  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  (“Dio  Cassius,”  lxviii.  32). 

ANDROGYNOS  (Hermaphrodite) :  Rabbin¬ 
ical  literature  knows  both  the  mythical  and  the  real 
hermaphrodite :  the  former  in  the  Haggadali,  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  Halakali.  The  notion  of  bisexuality 
must  have  been  derived  from  Hellenic  sources,  as 
the  Greek  form  of  the  word  proves.  The  other  form, 
“hermaphrodite,”  never  occurs  in  rabbinical  wri¬ 
tings.  The  principle  of  the  sexual  generation  of  the 
world  is  not  of  Greek  origin:  its  phallic  character 
pointing  to  India  as  its  birthplace.  Plato,  who  shows 
much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Orient 
than  is  supposed,  speaks  in  his  “  Symposion  ”  (190 
B)  of  three  generations :  the  masculine,  the  feminine, 
and  the  androgynous,  which  had  been  created  by 
“sun,  earth,  and  moon  respectively.” 

Transmitted  and  developed  through  dualistic 
Gnosticism  in  the  East,  the  notion  of  an  androgy¬ 
nous  creation  was  adopted  by  the  Haggadists  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements 
of  the  Bible.  In  Gen.  ii.  7  and  18  et  seq.,  the  sepa¬ 
rate  creations  of  man  and  of  woman  are  described, 
while  in  chap.  i.  27,  “  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them,”  their  creation  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  coincident.  In  connection 

In  the  with  the  latter  verse  the  Midrash  states 

Haggadah.  (Gen.  R.  viii.):  “Jeremiah,  son  of 
Eleazar,  says  :  God  createdAdam  an¬ 
drogynous,  but  Samuel,  son  of  Nahman,  says,  He 
created  him  ‘  double-faced,  ’  then  cutting  him  in 
twain  and  forming  two  backs,  one  to  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  second”  (see  Baelier,  “A g.  Pal.  Amor.” 
i.  547,  iii.  585).  The  same  statement  is  given  in 
Moses  lia-Darslian’sBereshit  Rabbati  (“  PugioFidei,” 
p.  446,  Paris,  1651).  The  difference  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that,  according  to  Jeremiah’s  opinion,  Adam 
had  both  sexes,  and  was  thus  a  .real  hermaphrodite 
in  the  old  mythical  sense,  identical  with  that  con¬ 
ception  of  Hermes  in  which  he  is  understood  to  be  the 
“logos  aletliinos,”  the  son  of  Maya,  the  bisexual  pri¬ 
meval  man  of  the  East.  The  Greek  Hermaphroditus 
—represented  by  statues  and  on  old  gems,  in  which 
representations,  however,  bisexuality  is  scarcely 
indicated — has  remained  strange  to  the  East  and 
totally  unknown  to  the  Jews.  In  all  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Talmud,  the  opinion  of  Samuel  b.  Nah- 
man  alone  prevails,  for  we  find  regularly  Adam 
pQlYlS  VH  (bifrons,  double-fronted),  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  ‘Er.  18a,  Ber.  61a,  etc,  (Jastrow,  “Dict.”s.  v.,  p. 
304,  1). 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Jeremiah  is,  however,  very  old  and 
wide-spread,  for  we  And  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
pains  to  refute  this  “Jewish  fable” ;  Augustine  writes  against 
it  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  ad  he.  ch.  22.  Strabos, 
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agreeing  with  Augustine,  declares  this  opinion  to  be  one  of  the 
“damnatm  Judoeorum  tabulae.”  Others  revive  the  question, 
and  Sixtus  Senensis  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Sacra”  devotes  to  it  a 
special  chapter  (ed.  Colon.  1586,  fol.  344,  345).  An  alchemic  in¬ 
terpretation  has  been  given  to  “Adam  androgynus,”  by  Guil. 
Menens,  “Aurei  Velleris  libri  tres,  Theatrum  chemicum,”  vol. 
v.,  p.  275,  Argent.,  1660. 

In  the  halakic  writings  only  “  Androgynos  ”  is 
used,  never  “  duoprosopin”  (bifrons),  and  always  in 
the  physiological  sense  of  “ bisexual.”  In  the  Mish- 
nali  Bikkurim,  the  whole  of  section  iv.  is  devoted 
to  the  minute  description  of  the  legal  position  and 
abnormities  of  the  Androgynos.  In  some  particu¬ 
lars  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  in 
In  the  others  as  a  woman,  as  he  partakes  of 
Halakah.  both  natures;  not  so  the  “turn- turn,” 
an  individual  whose  sex  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined.  This  Androgynos  is  a  common  figure  in 
classical  tradition.  Pliny  mentions  him  (“  Historia 
Naturalis,”  vii.  34),  and  Gellius(“Noctes  Attics,  ”ix. 
4,  16).  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  Androgy¬ 
nos  in  the  old  writers  on  physiognomy.  Compare 
“Scriptores  Physiognomonici  Grseci  et  Latini,”  ed. 
Foerster,  Leipsic,  1893,  under  “Androgynos,”  in  In¬ 
dex  Graecus  (ii.  368).  For  the  further  legal  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Androgynos  in  Hebrew  law,  see  Isaac 
Lampronti  in  his  “Paliad  Yizhak,”  s.v .,  and  Low, 
“  Lebensalter.  ”  M.  Ga. 

ANDRONICUS  COMNENUS  :  Byzantine  em¬ 
peror;  born  in  1113;  assassinated  at  Constantinople 
in  1185 ;  reigned  in  1183-85.  He  wrote  a  book  against 
the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with  the  object  of  con¬ 
verting  them  to  Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Le  Beau,  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire ,  book  iv. 
ch.  22-25;  Hertzberg,  Gcsch.  des  Bijzantinischen  mid  Osma- 
nischen  Reiches ,  pp.  318-328. 

JlL.  It. 

ANDRONICUS,  SON  OF  MESHULLAM  or 
MESSALAM  ;  Lived  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3,  §  4),  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  Jews  in  their  religious  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Samaritans,  which  was  held  before 
King  Ptolemy  VI.  Pliilometor,  about  the  year  150 
B.c.  Andronicus  proved  from  the  Scriptures  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  Jewish  high  priests ;  and 
from  the  great  respect  which  was  accorded  the 
Temple  of 'Jerusalem  even  by  the  heathen  kings  of 
Asia,  he  demonstrated  how  utterly  unjustified  was 
the  claim  of  the  Samaritans  that  Mount  Gerizim  was 
the  sacred  place  of  worship  for  the  Jews.  Androni¬ 
cus  is  said  to  have  argued  his  case  so  successfully 
that  the  king  ordered  the  execution  of  Sabbeus  and 
Theodosius,  the  two  champions  of  the  Samaritans, 
this  being  the  penalty  agreed  upon  beforehand  for 
the  losing  party.  This  latter  point  in  the  story, 
however,  is  so  incredible  that  it  casts  a  doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  the  whole  account. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  ii.  44, 45, 446 ; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel ,  v.  354 ;  for  the  spelling  Meshullam, 
see  the  codex  quoted  by  Niese  in  his  edition  of  Josephus. 

L.  G. 

ANECDOTES  :  One  of  the  many  links  that  help 
to  bind  Jews  together  throughout  the  world  is  the 
number  of  Anecdotes  dealing  with  J ewisli  life  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Jewish  sentiment,  and  known  in  one  form 
or  another  throughout  Jewry.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus 
they  form  part  of  Jewish  folk-lore.  Few  have  been 
written  down,  though  several  of  the  best  known  have 
been  utilized  by  Jewish  novelists  like  Franzos  and 
Zangwill,  and  others  are  adaptations  or  traditional 
renderings  of  Talmudic  or  midrashic  legends.  Still 
others  give  a  Jewish  turn  to  the  mass  of  medieval 
folk-lore  that  spread  throughout  Europe  (see  Bidpai 


and  Sindibad).  These  longer  stories  are  generally 
known  as  Mafasiyot ,  and  have  been  collected  in  the 
various  “  Ma‘asebuclier.  ”  The  more  modern  form  of 
Jewish  anecdote  rarely  extends  to  any  great  length  or 
pretends  to  deal  with  romantic  or  legendary  events. 
It  is  usualty  short  and  witty,  with  “  a  sting  in  its 
tail.  ” 

Most  Jewish  Anecdotes  are  steeped  in  expressions 
that  render  the  stories  pointless  to  all  but  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jewish  technical  terms.  Addressed 
to  a  special  audience,  these  Anecdotes  embody  terms 
known  only  in  that  particular  sphere.  Their  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  mainly  the  foibles  of  the  Jewish  char¬ 
acter,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  weaknesses 
of  common  friends  form  so  frequently  a  topic  of 
conversation. 

Jewish  Anecdotes,  when  they  deal  with  the  Jew  in 
his  social  aspect,  naturally  treat  him  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  his  mercantile  dealings,  and  of  ten.  give 
proof  of  the  self-criticism  exercised  by  the  Jew  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  faults  and  foibles.  Some  of  these  stories 
give  rise  to  proverbial  sayings,  the  origin  of  which  is 
often  unknown  to  those  using  them. 

Many  Jewish  Anecdotes,  however,  refer  to  certain 
typical  figures  of  the  Ghetto,  most  of  whom  are  de¬ 
scribed  at  greater  length  in  these  pages.  There  is 
the  Schnobrer,  the  professional  beggar,  whose  dif¬ 
ferentia  it  is  that  he  considers  he  is  doing  you  a 
favor  in  allowing  you  to  lend  to  the  Lord  through 
his  personality.  Another  frequent  hero  in  Ghetto 
aneedotageis  the  Shadhan,  or  professional  marriage- 
broker,  who  for  a  commission  will  find  a  suitable  parti 
for  a  marriageable  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  or  a  wife 
for  the  merchant  who  desires  to  increase  his  capital 
by  marriage. 

The  above  examples  from  the  various  subjects  of 
Jewish  Anecdotes  will  perhaps  sufficiently  indicate 
the  typical  scope  and  intimate  character  that  render 
them  comprehensible  only  to  hearers  fully  acquainted 
with  Jewish  life  and  customs.  Other  forms,  because 
turning  upon  an  application  of  some  Biblical  or  Tal¬ 
mudic  phrase  in  the  original,  would  require  an  elab¬ 
orate  commentary  to  convey  their  point  to  an  un¬ 
learned  hearer.  It  is  remarkable  how  wide-spread 
these  stories  are.  The  same  anecdote,  with  merely 
local  variations,  maybe  heard  in  Wilna,  Berlin,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  New  York.  Jews,  when  meeting  for  the 
first  time,  often  find  one  of  these  stories  the  readiest 
means  of  starting  a  conversation.  Even  if  it  be  well 
known,  it  will  lead  to  other  Anecdotes  perhaps  not 
so  familiar;  and  a  friendliness  toward  both  the  anec¬ 
dote  and  its  narrator  is  at  once  aroused.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  works  of  Alharizi  and  Immanuel  Bomi,  that 
similar  Anecdotes  were  current  among  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  the  early  Yiddish  literature  evinces 
that  the  custom  was  prevalent  in  the  German  “  J uden- 
gassen.  ”  At  family  gatherings  it  became  usual  for 
a  certain  licensed  jester,  known  as  the  bacllian  or  mcir- 
shallik ,  to  enliven  the  proceedings  by  narrating  Anec¬ 
dotes.  See  ScnNORRER,  Shadhan,  and  Shames. 

Bibliography:  Zangwill’s  Children  of  the  Ghetto  and  King 
of  Schnorrcrs  are  full  of  Anecdotes  current  in  tlie  London 
Ghetto;  Tendlau’s  Sagcn  und  Legenden  der  JUdischen 
Vorzcit  contains  some  of  the  best-known  Talmudic  stories; 
while  others  given  in  Sippurim ,  and  the  medieval  Ma'asiyot 
are  contained  in  the  Ma'asebuch.  Collections  of  Anecdotes  exist 
in  M.  Kukilstein,  Anekdotcn-Buch,  200  Sheine  Witzen  (Yid¬ 
dish),  Wilna,  1893;  Benzion  Schles,  Sihat  Hullin  shel  Tal- 
mkU  Hakamim,  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1880. 

d  . 

ANER. — Biblical  Data :  One  of  the  three  Amor- 
ite  lords  of  the  hill-country  of  western  Palestine  con¬ 
federate  with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  When  a  fugitive 
announced  the  plunder  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
the  kings  of  the  east,  Abram  with  the  confederate 
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lords,  Mamie,  .Eslicol,  and  Aner,  pursued  and  over¬ 
took  the  victorious  army,  and  brought  back  the  booty 
and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Lot  and  his 
family  (Gen.  xiv.  16).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mamre 
is  an  early  name  for  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  19),  that 
Eslicol  was  at  a  later  time  the  name  of  a  valley  near 
Hebron  (Hum.  xiii.  23,  24;  Dent.  i.  24),  and  that  the 
original  reading  for  Aner  (Septuagint  ’Awav)  may 
have  been,  as  Clieyne  suggests,  Enau,  a  name  which 
may  refer  to  one  of  the  six  springs  near  Hebron. 

I.  M.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Midrasli, 

when  treating  of  Aner  (Gen.  xviii.  1),  states  that, 
although  an  ally  of  Abraham  and  therefore  a  worthy 
man,  yet  he  advised  the  latter  against  undergoing 
circumcision,  saying:  “Wilt  thou,  an  old  man  of  a 
hundred  years,  expose  thyself  to  such  pain?  ”  There¬ 
fore,  the  angels,  when  visiting  Abraham,  avoided  the 
domain  of  Aner,  and  sought  Abraham  while  he  was 
dwelling  in  the  territory  of  Mamre,  because  the  lat¬ 
ter,  unlike  his  elder  brother,  Aner,  had  said  to  Abra¬ 
ham:  “It  would  be  wrong  to  disobey  the  God  who 
hath  saved  thee  from  the  furnace  [into  which  Nimrod 
had  thrown  him  (see  Abraham,  in  midrasliic  litera¬ 
ture)],  from  the  kings,  and  from  famine”  (Gen.  R 
alii.  **)•  L.  G. 


ANGEL,  ABRAHAM  (surnamed  TSHEL- 
EBI):  A  Turkish  Talmudist  and  author  who  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
He  published  “  Pittulie  Hotam” (Engraving  of  a  Seal), 
Salonica,  1839,  dealing  with  all  questions  left  unde¬ 
cided  in  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  marked  by  the 
word  Ip'D  (let  it  stand!),  and  with  those  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  which  contain  the  coni  unction 
“also”  (DJ). 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  M us.  p.  50* 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim<  p.  501.  P 

D. 

ANGEL,  BARUCH:  A  Talmudic  author  and 
principal,  of  the  Talmudic  colleges  of  Salonica  and 
Smyrna  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Asher  ha-Kolien  ben  Ardut, 
and  became  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  in  Turkey. 
The  best  known  of  his  pupils  is  David  Conforte', 
author  of  the  historical  work,  “Kore  ha-Dorot.” 
Angel  wrote  novelise  to  Joseph  Caro's  civil  code 
“Hoshen  Mishpat,”  which  were  published  together 
with  Solomon  Florentine  “Doresh  Mishpat”  (Salo- 
mca,  1655);  also  novelise  to  the  treatises  Baba 
Kamma,  Baba  Mezi‘a,  Ketubot,  Gittin,  Shebu‘ot, 
and  Hullin  (Salonica,  1717);  and  responsa,  contain¬ 
ing  a  correspondence  on  religious  law  between  him 
of  his  contemporaries  (Salonica, 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  p.  45 ;  Conforte,  Kore  ha- 
DoroL  p.  50b  ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v.;  Michael,  Or 
ha-Hayyim ,  No.  620. 

D. 

ANGEL  BEN  HAYYIM :  A  Turkish  commen¬ 
tator  on  the  Bible;  lived  at  Salonica  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  “ ‘Ez  Hay- 
yim”  (Tree  of  Life),  containing  disquisitions  on 
Genesis.  It  was  printed  together  with  M.  Al^azi’s 
“  Sefat  Emet  ”  and  H.  J.  Yarshano’s  “Ya‘akob  He¬ 
bei  ”  at  Salonica,  in  1772. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  50. 

D. 

ANGEL,  HAYYIM  VIDAL  BEN  SHAB- 
BETHAI :  Turkish  rabbi  and  preacher,  who  flour¬ 
ished  at  Salonica  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  wrote:  “Sippur  ha-Hayyim  ”  (Tale  of 


Life),  containing  several  funeral  orations  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (Salonica,  1760). 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  50  ; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  423. 

D. 

ANGEL,  MEIR  BEN  ABRAHAM,  ,  of  Bel¬ 
grade  :  A  renowned  preacher  who  lived  iii  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  died  in  Safed 
(Palestine)  after  having  traveled  through  Poland, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  He  wrote  “Masoret  ha-Berit” 
(Tradition  of  the  Covenant),  700  homilies  on  texts 
strung  together  according  to  certain  Masoretic  lists, 
published  at  Cracow,  in  1619.  His  “Masoret  lia- 
Berit  lia-Gadol,”  containing  1,650  homilies  of  the 
same  character,  was  published  at  Mantua,  in  1622. 
He  also  wrote  an  ethical  work,  “Iyeshet  Nehushah  ” 
(Bow  of  Bronze),  in  verse  alternating  with  rimed 
prose.  He  pictures  a  sort  of  moral  combat  in  which 
the  tendency  to  do  ill  is  personified.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished,  about  the  year  1593,  at  Belyedere,  near  Con¬ 
stantinople,  by  Reyna,  the  widow  of  Joseph  Nasi. 
He  speaks  of  a  commentary  on  Abot,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  not  to  have  been  published. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha~I)orot,  p.  515 ;  Carrnolv 

It  in  entires  de  la  Terre  Saiutc,  p.  198;  Steinschneider,  Ccit. 

Bodl.  No.  6290. 

M.  L.  M. 

ANGEL,  MOSES  :  Headmaster  of  the  London 
Jews’  Free  School;  born  April  29,  1819,  and  died  at 
London,  in  1898.  He  received  his  early  training  at 
H.  N.  Solomon’s  boarding-school  at  Hammersmith 
and  entered  University  College  School  at  the  age  of 
fourteen;  he  completed  his  education  at  University 
College,  London,  with  a  brilliant  academical  record. 
After  working  some  time  as  a  bank-clerk,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  teaching,  and  in  1840,  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Jews’  Free  School  of  the  headmaster 
(the  Rev.  II.  A.  Henry),  Angel  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Talmud  Torah,  the  upper  division  of  the 
school.  There  he  aimed  to  secure  a  higher  quality 
of  education,  and  shortly  afterward  the  management 
of  the  entire  school  was  entrusted  to  him. 

In  this  capacity  his  great  administrative  and  ped¬ 
agogic  gifts  soon  wrought  change  in  the  entire  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  institution,  so  that  the  Jews’  Free  School 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
best-managed  elementary  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1858  it  was  placed  under  govern¬ 
ment  inspection,  and,  at  the  yearly  examinations 
which  followed,  the  school  never  failed  to  elicit  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  the  government  inspector, 
while  many  tributes  of  appreciation  were  paid  to 
Angel’s  great  administrative  and  educational  tal¬ 
ents.  Not  content  with  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  youthful  scholars  confided  to  his  care,  Angel,  in 
1853,  undertook  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  both 
departments  of  the  school,  organizing  a  system  of 
university  teaching  for  the  school  staff,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  for  skill  and  efficiency  became  so  wide-spread 
that  for  more  than  a  generation  nearly  every  Jewish 
elementary  teacher  in  the  country  owed  his  training 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Angel. 

In  1883,  when  the  school  was  enlarged  and  recon¬ 
structed,  an  assistant  became  necessary,  and  a  vice¬ 
master  was  appointed,  L.  B.  Abrahams.  Until  1897 
Angel  occupied  the  post  of  headmaster,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  that  year  for  the  less  onerous  position  of 
principal,  being  succeeded  in  the  lieadmastership 
by  Abrahams. 

Angel’s  remarkable  personality  left  its  imprint 
upon  the  progress  of  both  the  secular  and  religious 
educational  development  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  At  the  time  when,  for  want  of  proper 
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methods  and  organization,  the  Jewish  public  educa, 
tional  system  in  England  was  of  the  crudest,  Angel 
came  forward  as  the  needed  administrator,  and  with 
untiring  energy  rem¬ 
edied  this  want  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  such  degree, 
that  his  advice  was  sub  - 
sequently  sought  even 
by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Department 
itself. 

He  published:  (1)  A 
book  entitled  “The 
Law  of  Sinai  and  Its 
Appointed  Times” 
(1858),  being  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  (2)  A  series  of 
articles  entitled  “The 
Pentateuch,  ”  written 
for  the  “Jewish  Rec¬ 
ord  ”  Angel  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the 
«  Jewish  Chronicle”  in  1841,  having  been  associated  in 
that  position  with  the  Rev.  David  Meldola,  haham  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  occasionally  contributed  ai  tides  and 
letters  to  the  “Jewish  Chronicle.” 

bibliography:  Yaunq  Israel,  London  June,  1S9S;  Jew. 

Citron,  and  Jew.  World,  September,  1S98.  ^  ^ 

ANGEL,  SHEMAIAH:  Banker  and  philan¬ 
thropist  of  Damascus;  died  in.  1874..  He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  brethren  in  Syria  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus.  After  the  suppiession  of 
the  Druse  outbreak  in  1860  he  distributed  among  the 
poor  of  all  denominations  in  Damascus  8,000.  luik- 
Isli  pounds.  At  his  own  expense  he  provisioned 
for  a  time  the  Imperial  troops  in  Damascus.  In 
recognition  of  his  services,  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Medpdie  of 
the  first  class.  His  son,  Eleazar  Angel,  who  lives 
at  Constantinople,  follows  the  example  set  bj  lus 
father.  M-  K 

ANGELO  DI  MANUELE.  See  Manuele. 


ANGELOLOGY.— Biblical,  Talmudical,  and 
Post-Talmudical :  Angelology  is  that  branch  ot 
theology  which  treats  of  angels.  Angels  (from  oyytMS 
—  messenger,  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "|X7D) 
are  according  to  the  usual  conception  superhuman 
beings  dwelling  in  heaven,  who,  on  occasion,  leveal 
to  man  God’s  will  and  execute  His  commands.  In 
one  form  or  another,  the  belief  in  angels  appeals  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  Jewish  history,  and  continues 
to  live  in  the  spiritual  world  of  the  Jews  and  those 
professing  the  religions  that  sprang  from  Judaism ; 
namely,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  belief  in  such  beings  was  also 
held  by  other  peoples  and  other  religions;  but  lieie 
the  concern  is  only  with  Jewish  Angelology,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  reduced  to  a 
complete  system,  such  as  is  maintained  by  the  Oath- 
die  Church  (Oswald,  “  Angelologie,  die  Lelire  von 
den  Guten  und  Biisen  Engeln  im  Sinne  der  Ivatlio- 
lisclien  Kirclie,”  Paderborn,  1883)  To  admit  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  Angelology,  the  subject  may  best  be  trea.ed  ac¬ 
cording  to  three  periods:  (1)  the  Biblical,  (-■)  the 
Talmuclical  and  Midrashic,  and  (3)  the  Medieval. 

1.  The  Biblical  Period:  The  Biblical  name  for 
angel,  "1}<Sd.  meaning,  according  to  derivation,  sim¬ 
ply  “messenger,”  obtained  the  further  signification 
of  “  angel  ”  only  through  the  addition  of  God  s  name, 


as  mn’  1  -\t6o  (“angel  of  the  Lord  ”  or 

“ann-elof  God,”  Zech.  xii.  8).  Other  appellations 
are  'M,  or  D3  (“Sons  of 

Denomi-  God.”  Gen.  vi.  4;  Job,  i.  6  [R.  Y.  v 
nation.  1];  Ps.  xxix.  1  [R.  \.  margin]);  and 
tWflp  (“the  Holy  Ones”  [perhaps 
equivalent  to  “fiery  ones,”  “unapproachable”;  see 
Holiness.  K.],  Ps.  lxxxix.  6,  8  [R.  V.  5,  <]). 

Angels  appear  to  man  in  the  shape  of  human 
beings  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  are  not  at  once 
recognized  as  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  xix  5;  Judges, 
vi.  IT,  xiii.  6;  I  Sam.  xxix.  9);  they  fly  through  the 
air*  they  become  invisible;  sacrifices  touched  by 
them  are  consumed  by  fire ;  they  disappear  m  sacri¬ 
ficial  fire,  like  Elijah,  who  rode  to  heaven  m  a  fiery 
chariot;  and  they  appear  in  the  flames  of  the  thorn- 
bush  (Gen.  xvi.  13;  Judges,  vi.  21,  22;  II  Kings,  n. 

11  *  Ex.  iii.  2).  They  are  pure  and  bright  as  heaven ; 
consequent^  they  are  formed  of  fire  and  aie^ encom¬ 
passed  by  light  (Job,  xv.  15),  as  the  Psalmist  says 
(Ps.  civ.  4  R.  V.):  “Who  maketli  winds  his  messen¬ 
gers;  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire.”  Although  they 
have  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men  (Gen. 
vi.)  and  eat  heavenly  bread  (Ps.  lxxvm  2o),  they 
are  immaterial,  not  being  subject  to  the  limitations 

of  time  and  space.  _  , 

Though  superhuman,  they  assume  human  form. 
This  islhe  earliest  conception.  Gradually,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  post-Biblical  times,  they  come  to  be  bodied 
forth  in  a  form  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
mission  to  be  fulfilled— generally,  however,  the  hu¬ 
man  form.  They  bear  drawn  swords  or  destroying 
weapons  in  their  hands— one  carries  an  mk-horn  by 
his  side— and  ride  on  horses  (Num.  xxn.  ^8  Josh, 
v.  13,  Ezek.  ix.  2,  Zech.  i.  8  el  seq.).  A  terrible 
angel  is  the  one  mentioned  in  1  Oliron. 
Appear-  xxi.  16,  30,  as  standing  “between  the 
ance  of  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn 
Ang-els.  sword  in  his  hand.”  In  the  Book  of 
°  Daniel,  probably  written  165  b.c.,  ref¬ 

erence  is  made  to  an  angel  “clothed  in  linen,  whose 
loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  L  pliaz :  his  bod} 
also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and 
his  arms  and  his  feet  like  in  color  to  polished  brass, 
and  the  voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multi¬ 
tude”  (Dan.  x.  5,  6).  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
at  that  time  angels  were  imagined  to  possess  wings 

^  Angels  are  powerful  and  dreadful,  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  with  knowledge  of  all  earthly  events, 
correct  in  their  judgment,  holy,  but  not  infallible, 
for  thev  strive  with  each  other,  and  God  lias  to  make 
peace  between  them.  When  their  duties  are  not 
punitive,  angels  are  beneficent  to  man  (Ps.  cm.  20, 
lxxviii.  25;  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20,  xix.  28;  Zech.  xiv. 
5;  Job,  iv.  18,  xxv.  2). 

The  number  of  angels  is  enormous.  Jacob  meets 
a  host  of  angels;  Joshua  sees  the  “captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord  ” ;  God  sits  on  His  throne,  all  the 
host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left  ” ;  the  sons  of  God  come  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord”  (Gen.  xxxii.^;  Josh.  v. 
14, 15;  I  Kings,  xxii.  19;  Job,  i.  6,  n.  1;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
6-  Job,  xxxiii.  23).  The  general  conception  is  the 
one  of  Job  (xxv.  3):  “Is  there  any  number  of  his 

armies?  ”  • 

Though  the  older  writings  usually  mention  one 
armel  of  the  Lord,  embassies  to  men  as  a  rule  com¬ 
prised  several  messengers.  The  inference,  however, 

is  not  to  be  drawn  that  by  mm  God  Him- 

self  or  one  particular  angel  was  designated,  the 
expression  was  given  simply  to  God  s  power  to 
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accomplish  through  hut  one  angel  any  deed  however 
wonderful. 

Angels  are  referred  to  in  connection  with  their 
special  missions;  as,  for  instance,  the  “angel  which 
hath  redeemed,”  “an  interpreter,”  “the  angel  that 
destroyed,”  “messenger  of  the  covenant,”  “ano-el  of 
his  presence,”  and  “a  band  of  angels  of  evil”  (Gen. 
xlviii.  16;  Job,  xxxiii.  23;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  Mai* 
m.  1;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9;  Ps.  lxxviii.  49,  R  V.).  When, 
however,  the  heavenly  host  is  regarded  in  its  most 
comprehensive  aspect,  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between  chevubim ,  seraphim,  hayyot  (“liviu°*  crea¬ 
tures  ”),  ofanim  (“  wheels  ”),  and  arelim  (the  meaning 
.  wUch  term  is  unknown).  God  is  described  as 
riding  on  the  cherubim  and  as  “the  Lord  of  hosts 
who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim  ” ;  while  the 
latter  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  (I  Sam. 
iv.  4,  Ps.  lxxx.  2,  Gen.  iii.  24).  The  seraphim  are 
described  by  Isaiah  (vi.  2)  as  having  six  wings*  and 
Ezekiel  describes  the  hayyot  (Ezek.  i.  5  et  seq .)  and 
ofanim  as  heavenly  beings  who  carry  God’s  throne. 

In  post-Biblical  times  the  heavenly  hosts  became 
more  higWy  organized  (possibly  as  early  as  Zecha- 
nah  [m  9,  iv.10];  certainly  in  Daniel),  and  there 
came  to  be  various  kinds  of  angels,  some  even  being 
piovided  with  names,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

Angels  appear  to  man  as  the  medium  of  God’s 
power  and  will  and  to  execute  His  dispensations. 
Angels  reveal  themselves  to  individuals  as  well  as 
to  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  announce  events 
either  good  or  bad,  affecting  them.  Angels  fore- 
tell  to  Abraham  the  birth  of  Isaac,  to  Manoah  the 
bnth  of  Samson,  and  to  Abraham  the  destruction  of 
ooclom.  Guardian  angels  are  mentioned,  but  not, 
as  was  later  the  case,  as  guardian  spirits  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  nations.  God  sends  an  angel  to  protect  the 
people  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  lead  them 
to  the  promised  land,  and  to  destroy  the  hostile 
tubes  in  their  way  (Ex.  xxiii.  20,  Hum.  xx.  16).  In 
Judges  (n.  1)  an  angel  of  the  Lord — unless  here  and 
m  the  preceding  mstances  (compare  Isa.  xlii.  19,  Hag 

1. 13,  Mai.  m  1)  a  human  messenger  of  God  is  meant 
-—addresses  the  whole  people,  swearing  to  bring  them 
to  the  promised  land.  An  angel  brings  Elijah  meat 
and  dunk  (I  Kings,  xix.  5);  and  as  God  watched 
over  Jacob,  so  is  every  pious  person  protected  by  an 

angel  that  cares  for  liim  in  all  liis  wa3-s  (Ps 

?“ltes  m  one  night  the  wliole  Assyrian  army  of  185,- 
000  nien  (II  Kings,  xix.  35);  messengers  go  forth 
s^1^s  niake  the  careless  Ethiopians 
afraid  (Ezek  xxx.  9);  the  enemy  is  scattered  be¬ 
fore  the  angel  like  chaff  (Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6).  Aven¬ 
ging  angels  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  one  in  II  Sam 
xxiv.  lo,  who  annihilates  thousands.  It  would  seem 
that  the  pestilence  was  personified,  and  that  the 
evil  angels  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  49  are  to  be 
regarded  as  personifications  of  this  kind.  “  Evil  ”  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  causative  sense,  as  “produ¬ 
cing  evil  ;  for,  as  stated  above,  angels  are  generally 
considered  to  be  by  nature  beneficent  to  man.  They 
glorify  God,  whence  the  term  “glorifying  angels” 

(Ps.  xxix.  1,  ciii.  20,  cxlviii.  2;  compare  Isa.  vi.  2  et 

/lley  constitute  God’s  court,  sitting  in  coun- 
cil  with  him  (I  Kings,  xxii.  19;  Job,  i.  6,  ii.  1);  hence 
they  are  called  His  “  council  of  the  holy  ones  ”  CPs 
Ixxxix.  7,  R.  V.;  A.  V.  “assembly  of  the  saints”)! 

I  hey  accompany  God  as  His  attendants  when  He 
appears  to  man  (Dent,  xxxiii.  2;  Job,  xxxviii.  7) 

I  his  conception  was  developed  after  the  Exile;  and 
m  Zechanah  angels  of  various  shapes  are  delegated 
to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  ”  in  orcler  to 
find  out  and  report  what  happens  (Zech.  vi.  7).  In  • 
the  prophetic  books  angels  also  appear  as  represent¬ 


atives  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  bring  to  the 
prophets  God’s  word.  Thus  the  prophet  Haggai 
was  called  God ’s  messenger  (angel) ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Malaclii  ”  is  not  a  real  name,  but  means  “  mes¬ 
senger”  or  “angel.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  I 
Kings,  xiii.  18,  an  angel  brings  the  divine  word  to 
the  prophet. 

Upon  the  important  problem  of  the  origin  of 
angels  Biblical  writers  do  not  touch;  but  it°is  in¬ 
terred  that  angels  existed  before  the  Creation  (Gen  i 
26;  Job,  xxxviii.  7).  The  earlier  Biblical  writings 
did  not  speculate  about  them;  simply  regarding 
them,  in  their  relations  to  man,  as  God’s  agents. 
Consequently,  they  did  not  individualize  or  denom¬ 
inate  them;  and  in  Judges,  xiii.  18,  and  Gen.  xxxii. 
80, .  the  angels,  when  questioned,  refuse  to  give 
then  names.  In  Daniel,  however,  there  already 
occur  the  names  Michael  and  Gabriel.  Michael  is 
Israel  s  representative  in  heaven,  where  other  na- 
tmns— the  Persians,  for  instance— were  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  angelic  princes.  More  than  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written,  Zecha- 
nah  graded  the  angels  according  to  their  rank,  but 
did  not  name  them.  The  notion  of  the  seven  eyes 
(Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  10)  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
representation  of  the  seven  archangels  and  also  pos- 
Ezek  ix  2)°  PaiSee  seven  amshaspands  (compare 

Talmudieal  and  Midrashic  Literature : 
Ihe  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  first  by 
whom  angels  were  individualized  and  endowed  with 
names  and  titles.  Hot  long  after  that  time  Essenisai 
came  into  existence.  It  possessed  a  highly  developed 
Angelology ;  but  knowledge  of  the  system  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Essenes.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  contrary 
disputed  the  very  existence  of  angels. 

Upon  the  foundations  of  Scripture  a  gigantic 
structure  was  reared  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  Talmud.  Post-Talmudic  mysticism  extrava¬ 
gantly  enlarged  this  structure,  until  it  reached  from 
earth  to  heaven;  and  the  fanciful  ideas  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha  and  pseudepigraplia,  of  the  Talmudic  and 
Midraslnc  works,  and  of  the  mystic  and  cabalistic 
literature  rush  along  like  a  wild  stream  that  over¬ 
flows  its  banks.  From  this  wealth  of  material  the 
assumption  may  be  drawn  that  the  Angelology  was 

develop-  j udaic  intellect  is  little  Inclined  to  sys- 
ment  of  An-  tematization ;  and  a  systematic  Angel- 
gelology.  ology  was  a  matter  of  impossibility 
with  the  vast  number  of  haggadists 
who  lived  and  taught  at  different  times  and  places 
and  under  a  manifold  variety  of  circumstances.  In 
this  regard  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Pal¬ 
estinians  and  Babylonians,  between  the  Tannaim 
and  the  Amoraim ;  for  descriptions  of  heaven  varied 
according  to  the  exegetic  needs  of  the  homily  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  audience. 

Following  the  Bible  as  a  model,  the  Maccabean 
warriors  invoked  the  angel  that  smote  Sennacherib’s 
army  (IMacc.  vii.  41 ;  IIMacc.  xv.  22;  Syriac  Baruch 
Apocalypse,  Ixiii.  7 ;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xvii  11 
xxyii.  21  et  seq.).  But  the  scholars  handled  the  ma¬ 
terial  after  their  individual  inclinations.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  consequence,  to  fix  the  boundaries  between 
the  speculations  of  scholars  and  popular  notions 
between  individual  and  general  views,  between  tran¬ 
sient  and  permanent  ideas.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  dominant  beliefs  concerning  Angelology  may  be 
gatheied  from  the  traditions  that  continued  even 
alter  the  extinction  of  the  Essenes.  If  these  tradi¬ 
tions  did  not  originate  with  the  people,  they  were 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  scholars,  who  were  held 
m  undisputed  popular  esteem;  and  they  thus  came 
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to  form  part  of  the  popular  belief.  Since  the  Bible 
was  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  tradition,  hag- 
gadic  teachings  are  quite  as  important  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  religion  and  its  forms  as  is  the  Bible 
itself. 

Not  infrequently  the  ministration  of  angels  is  in¬ 
ferred  in  Biblical  narratives  when  no  mention  is  made 
of  them.  For  instance,  when  God  wishes  to  create 
man,  the  angels  ask,  “  Wherefore  dost  Thou  create 
him?”  (Gen.  R.  viii.  5);  Sarah  is  protected  from 
Pharaoh  by  an  angel  holding  a  whip  uplifted  in  his 
hand  and  making  it  dependent  on  Sarah  whether  he 
should  use  it  or  not  (Gen.  xii.  14  et  seq.)\  five  angels 
appear  to  I-Iagar;  an  angel  leads  Rebekah  to  the 
well  (Gen.  R.  xli.,  near  beginning,  xlv.,  lix.);  when 
Abraham  is  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  angels  inter¬ 
cede,  protesting  to  the  Lord  that  the  intended  act  is 
unnatural  (Bacher,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.” iii.  29);  angels 
transfer  the  animals  of  Laban’s  flock  to  that  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  R.  lxxiii.,  near  end);  in  Gen.  xxxi.  8  an  angel 
speaks  to  Jacob  (Tan.  ed.  Buber,  Waye?e,  24);  Jacob 
employs  some  of  the  angels  who  meet  him  as  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  4,  Gen.  R.  lxxv.); 

when  Joseph  seeks  his  brethren  (Gen. 
Embellish-  xxxvii.  15  et  seq.)  three  angels  meet 
ment  him  (Gen.  R.  lxxv.);  angels  gather  to- 
of  Biblical  gether  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  2; 

Accounts.  Gen.  R.  xcviii.,  near  beginning);  an 
angel  speaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ba¬ 
laam  and  compels  him  to  pronounce  a  blessing 
(Sanh.  1056) ;  the  ministering  angels  wait  on  Eliud 
(Judges,  iii.  28)  in  order  to  assist  him  (Gen.  R. 
xcviii.);  and  an  angel  causes  weapons  to  be  found 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (I  Sam.  xiii.  22). 

The  rabbis  most  frequently  give  angelological 
embellishments  to  the  story  of  Esther ;  thus  trans¬ 
forming  the  plain,  straightforward  account  into  a 
miraculous  tale.  Gabriel  drastical ly  prevents  Queen 
Yasliti  from  appearing  before  Aliasuerus  and  his 
guests,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  election  of  Esther 
in  her  place ;  and  when  Esther  appears  in  the  court 
of  the  king’s  house  (Esth.  v.  1),  three  ministering 
angels  hurry  to  her  help :  one  raises  her  head;  the 
second  invests  her  with  grace ;  and  the  third  holds 
out  to  her  the  king’s  scepter.  When  Ahasuerus  has 
the  “  book  of  records  of  the  chronicles  ”  read  to  him, 

i-fc  is  found  tliixt  Slaimsliai,  tslae  scribe  (see  Ezra.,  iv.  S), 

has  stricken  out  tlie  passage  recording  Mordecars 
rescue  of  the  king;  but  the  angel  Gabriel  rewrites 
it.  On  Esther’s  complaint  to  Ahasuerus  that  she 
and  her  people  have  been  sold,  the  king  asks  who 
has  done  this  thing.  Esther  is  about  to  point  her 
finger  to  Ahasuerus,  to  designate  him  as  the  .wrong¬ 
doer,  when  an  angel  turns  her  hand  in  the  direction 
of  Hainan.  Ahasuerus  then  goes  out  in  wrath  to 
the  garden,  and,  seeing  there  men  tearing  up  the 
trees,  asks  the  reason  for  their  action ;  they  reply 
that  Hainan  has  commanded  it.  The  men  were 
angels,  of  course.  Angels,  too,  throw  Hainan  upon 
Esther’s  couch.  Ahasuerus’  statement  that  the  Jews 
had  “slain  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men”  {ibid. 
ix.  12)  sounds  like  a  reproach  against  the  queen; 
but  an  angel,  touching  the  king’s  mouth,  causes  his 
speech  to^end  kindly  (Meg.  15/5,  16a,  166).  In  two 
cases  an  angel  strikes  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  mouth : 
when  lie  begins  to  praise  God  (Dan.  iii.  33  [A.  V.  iv. 
3]),  so  that  he  may  not  cast  David’s  psalms  into  the 
background,  and  when  he  says  of  the  form  of  one  of 
the  four  men  “  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ” 
{ibid.  iii.  25)  that  it  is  like  the  Son  of  God,  the  angel 
thereupon  thunders,  “Has  God  a  Son?”  (Sanh.  926, 
below;  Yer.  Sliab.  vi.,  end). 

There  are  many  such  examples  in  the  Talmud,  of 
the  addition  of  angels  to  the  Biblical  narrative  which 


give  the  impression  that  angels  are  merely  to  voice 
men’s  opinions.  Where  there  are  possible  objections 
to  the  act  of  divine  justice,  these  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  angels  who  represent  God’s  council; 
and  His  reply  to  them  is  the  justification  of  His 
doings.  Many  other  haggadot  in  which  God  and 
angels  converse  are  to  be  similarly  construed  as  the 
figurative  representation  of  differing  opinions ;  and 
quite  as  often  such  intercourse  between  God  and 
angels  serves  to  present  in  a  vivid  and  impressive 
form  certain  ethical  doctrines — a  fact  which  has  been 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued  by  Weber  (“Ju- 
disclie  Theologie,”  2d  ed.,  pp.  176  et  seq.,  Leipsic, 
1897). 

Jewish  tradition  frequently  gives  distinct  and  un¬ 
mistakable  expression  to  God’s  sublime  superiority 
over  the  angels.  When,  in  order  to  remove  the  an¬ 
thropomorphism  from  the  Biblical  passage,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  20,  “There  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live” 
(sni),  Akiba  interprets  it;  “Not  even  the  holy  hayyot 
who  carry  the  throne  of  glory,  see  the  glory  itself,” 
Simon  improves  upon  this ;  saying,  “  Not  even  the 
ever-living  ones,  the  angels  ”  (Sifra,  Lev.  i.  1).  God’s 
dwelling-place  is  in  the  seventh  heaven,  next  to 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  pious;  and  the  angels  rank 
after  the  latter  (Hag.  125;  Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  xxi. 
7;  Weber,  ibid.  pp.  162  et  seq.). 

The  dignity  of  the  pious  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  angels  (Sanh.  93a,  top).  “  God  is  first  praised 
by  Ezekiel;  then  by  the  angels”  (Gen.  R.  lxv.). 
Adam  reclined  in  paradise ;  and  the  ministering  an¬ 
gels  roasted  meat  for  him  (Sanh.  596).  When  Israel 
recited  the  Shema‘,  the  angels  were  silent  till  the  end, 
and  then  sang  their  song  of  praise  (Gen.  R.  lxv.). 
The  angelic  hosts  praise  God  during  the  night ;  for 
during  the  day,  when  Israel’s  praise  is  heard,  they 
are  silent  (Hag.  12 b).  The  pious  command  the 
angels  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  262,. note  6); 
angels  are  not  allowed  to  condone  sins  (Midr.  Teh. 
xvii.  2).  When  Rabbi  Joshua  discourses  concerning 
the  throne  of  God,  the  angels  gather  about  him  in 
curiosit}7  (Hag.  146).  In  the  laudation  of  God,  Israel 
is  given  precedence.  Israel  praises  every  day ;  angels 
praise  but  once  (Midr.  Teh.  ciii.,  beginning;  Hul.  916, 
below). 

Every  man  that  does  not  practise  magic  enters  a 

department  of  lieaven  to  will eli  even  tlie  ministering 

angels  are  not  alloTreU  t/srea.. 

In  addition  to  the  Biblical  name  (“  angel”)  the 
term  (“  the  upper  ones  ”)  often  occurs  in  con¬ 

trast  with  D'Jinnnn  (“the  lower  ones”).  The  for¬ 
mer  name  designates  them  as  inhabitants  of  heaven 
(Sanh.  20 b,  Ket.  104a,  Midr.  Teh.  xxv.  14,  etc.). 
By  the  creation  of  mankind  God  established  peace 
between  the  upper  ones  and  the  lower  ones  (Lev.  R. 
ix.).  The  upper  household  — Rom 

familia ,  servants,  meaning  the  angels  forming  the 
heavenly  court — is  often  contrasted  with  Israel  as 

God’s  servants  on  earth  below  (ntDD  bw  fcO^DD) 
(Ber.  17a;  Sifre,  Num.  42;  Sanh.  986,  996;  Hag.  136, 
below7).  The  angelic  host  is  even  called  “  exercitus  ” 
and  “  strateia  ” ;  and  angels  of  the  lovrest  rank  are 
called  “galearii”  (army  servants;  Cant.  R.  viiiL13; 
Num.  R.  xii.  8;  Pesik.  R.  xv.  69a:  Pesik.  v.  456).. 

The  essence  of  the  angels  is  fire;  the}7  sustain 
themselves  in  fire;  their  fiery  breath  consumes  men; 

and  no  man  can  endure  the  sound  of 

Women-  their  voices  (Cant.  R.  v.  10;  Pesik.  v. 
clature  and  57a;  Hag.  146,  above;  Shab.  886,  be- 

Essence.  low;  Tan.,  Yitro,  xvi.).  “The  angel 
of  the  Lord  ”  in  Judges,  ii.  l,w'as  Pkin- 
ehas,  vdiose  countenance,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
rested  upon  it,  glowed  like  a  torch  (Lev.  R.  i., 
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beginning).  To  Joshua  b.  Ilananiali  the  emperor  Ha¬ 
drian  said:  “You  say  that  no  portion  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  hosts  sings  praise  to  the  Lord  twice,  but  that 
God  daily"  hears  new  angels  who  sing  his  praise 
[based  on  Lam.  iii.  23]  and  then  go.  Whither  do  they 
go?”  Whereupon  Joshua  replied:  “To  the  stream 
of  fire  whence  they  emanated  ”  (Dan.  vii.  10).  H. : 
“  What  is  the  character  of  this  stream?  ”  J. :  “It  is 
like  the  Jordan,  which  ceases  not  to  flow  by  day  or 
by  night.”  II. :  “And  whence  comes  the  stream  of 
fire?”  J. :  “From  the  sweat  of  the  living  creatures 
of  God’s  chariot,  which  drops  from  them  under  the 
burden  of  God’s  throne”  (Gen.  R.  lxxviii.,  begin¬ 
ning,  and  parallel  passages;  compare  Bacher,  “  Ag. 
Tan.  '7  i.  1/8).  Another  theory  is,  that  angels  are 
half  fire,  half  water,  and  that  God  makes  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  elements  (Yer.  R.  H.  ii.  58a). 
They  feed  on  the  rays  of  God’s  majesty,  for  “in 
the  light  of  the  king’s  countenance  is  life  ”  (Prov. 
xvi.  15,  Pesik.  vi.  57a). 

A  characteristic  and  well-known  passage  is  the 
following: 

“  In  three  respects  demons  resemble  angels;  in  three  others, 
mankind.  Like  the  angels  they  have  wings,  they  move  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  are  prescient.  Like  men 
they  eat  and  drink,  propagate  themselves,  and  die.  In  three  re¬ 
spects  men  resemble  the  angels ;  in  three  others,  the  animals. 
Like  animals  they  eat  and  drink,  propagate  themselves,  and  dis¬ 
charge  waste  matter ”  (Hag.  Ida  and  parallel  passages). 

In  order  that  Moses  might  become  like  the  angels, 
all  food  and  drink  had  to  be  consumed  in  his  entrails 
(loma,  45).  The  angels  that  appeared  to  Abraham 
only  pretended  to  eat  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xviii.  8, 
and  in  the  Midrash). 

The  angels  are  generally  represented  as  good,  and 
as  not  subject  to  evil  impulses  (Gen.  R.  xlviii.  11). 
Hence  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not  applicable 
to  them  (Shab.  88&);  they  are  called  “holy,”  while 
men  require  a  twofold  sanctification  to  merit  the 
epithet  (Lev.  R.  xxiv.  8).  Having  this  character, 
they  show  neither  hatred  nor  envy :  nor  does  dis¬ 
cord  or  ill  will  exist  among  them  (Sifre,  Num.  42). 
Nevertheless,  they  stand  in  need  of  mutual  benefi¬ 
cence  (Lev.  R.  xxi.,  beginning).  Although  there 
is  nothing  hidden  from  the  superior  beings  (Midr. 
Teh.  xxv.  14),  yet  they"  do  not  know  the  day  of 
Israel’s  redemption  (Sanli.  99a);  see  also  Matt.  xxiv. 
36,  “of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.” 
Though  the  Israelites,  emerging  from  the  sea,  knew 
where  God’s  glory  resided,  the  angels  were  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  it  (Ex.  R.  xxiii.,  end).  Adam’s  knowledge 
exceeded  that  of  the  angels  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  125,  note  1):  not  Adam  alone,  however, 
but  all  the  pious  rank  above  the  ministering  angels 
(Gen.  R.  xxi.,  Yer.  Shab.  vi.,  end). 

Although  tlieyr  render  God  unfailing  obedience,  and 
are  ready  to  serve  Him  before  they  hear  His  com¬ 
mands — in  which  regard  they  are  imitated  by  Israel — 
they  are  nevertheless  fallible.  There  are  fallen  an¬ 
gels.  Two  were  expelled  from  heaven  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  years  on  account  of  prema¬ 
turely  disclosing  the  decree  of  Sodom’s  destruction, 
or  for  presumption  (Gen.  R.  1.,  lxviii.). 

The  angels  appear  at  times  standing:  now  in  the 
shape  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  and  now  as  wind  or 
as  fire  (Ex.  R.  xxv. ,  beginning).  Of  the  three  angels 
that  appeared  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  one  was 
like  a  Saracen,  one  like  a  Nabatean,  and  the  third 
1  ike. an  ^  Arab  (Gen.  R.  xlviii.  9).  To  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxii.  25)  the  angel  appeared  as  a  shepherd  (Gen.  R. 

1  xx vii.),  as  a  heathen,  and  as  a  learned  man  (Hub 
91a).  An  angel  assumed  the  shape  of  Moses  in  order 
to  be  captured  by  Pharaoh  in  Moses’ place:  another 
taking  Solomon’s  form,  dethroned  him  (Yer.  Ber. 


ix.  13a;  compare  Lev.  R.  vi.,  Yer.  Sanli.  ii.  20e). 
Angels  come  from  heaven  on  horses,  with  gleaming 
■  weapons  (IV  Mace.  iv.  10);  Gabriel  smites  Sennach¬ 
erib’s  host  (II  Kings,  xix.  85)  with  a  sharpened 
scythe  which  had  been  ready  since  the  Creation 
(Sauh.  95&).  The  stone  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  18  was 
a  stone  lion  into  which  an  angel  had  entered  (Cant. 
R.,  beginning).  A  high  priest  was  killed  by  an 
angel  in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and  the  impress  of 
a^  calf’s  foot  (compare  Ezek.  i.  7;  Ta'anit,  25b; 
Yorna,  21a)  was  found  between  his  shoulders  (Yoma, 
19&).  Angels  being  generally  conceived  as  endowed 
with  wings,  Akiba  took  the  expression  “fowls  of 
the  heaven”  (Ps.  civ.  12)  to  mean  angels;  but  R. 
Ishmacl  refuted  him  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  324; 
compare  Gen.  R.  Ixv.  21;  Pesik.  R.  viii.,  beginning; 
Yer.  Ber.  vii.,  end). 

Tlieir  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  like  the  figure 
described  in  Dan.  x.  6.  Their  size  is  variously 
given.  One  angel  extends  from  earth  to  heaven, 
where  the  haywot  stand;  Sandalfonis  taller  than  his 
fellows  by  the  length  of  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
years  (Hag.  13/A  According  to  one  tradition,  each 
angel  was  one-third  of  a  world;  according  to  another, 
two  thousand,  parasangs  (a  parasang  =  3.88  miles), 
his  hand  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth  (Bacher,  “  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  371,  547).  The  angels  do  not,  of 
course,  always  disclose  themselves  in  all  their  size; 
they  are  visible  to  those  only  whom  their  message 
concerns;  and  their  message  is  heard  by  none  but 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended  (Ta‘anit,  2ia). 

Their. number  was  considered,  even  by  the  oldest 
Talmudists,  to  be  infinite.  Rabbi  Joshua  said  that 
the  sun  is  only  one  of  the  many  thou- 
Variety.  sands  that  serve  God  (Yalk.,  Ex.  396). 
of  Angelic  God  caused  to  pass  before  Moses  the 
Forms.  hosts  of  angels  that  lived  in  His  pres¬ 
ence  and  served  Him  (Targ.  Yer.  to 
Ex.  xxxiii.  23).  God  combats  evil  by  Himself;  but 
in  beneficent  works  nywiads  of  angels  assist  Him 
(Num.  R.  xi.  7).  Eveiy  angelic  host  consists  of  a 
thousand  times  a  thousand ;  but,  to  judge  from  Dan. 
vii.  10,  and  Job,  xxv.  2,  3,  the  hosts  themselves  were 
innumerable. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  their 
own  country  the  number  of  the  angelic  hosts  was  de¬ 
creased  (Sifre,  Num.  42).  When  Jacob  left  Laban’s 
house,  sixty  times  ten  thousand  angels  danced  be¬ 
fore  him  (Cant.  R.  vii.  1;  compare  Gen.  R.  lxxiv., 
end).  When  at  the  revelation  Israel  first  said  “  We 
will  do  it,”  and  then  “We  will  hear  it,”  the  same 
number  descended  and  bound  two  crowns  about  the 
head  of  each  Israelite;  but  when  the  Israelites  sinned, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  angels  came  to 
remove  them  (Shab.  88a).  On  Sinai  God  appeared 
with  twenty-two  thousand  angelic  hosts;  though 
another  authority  holds  that  the  number  of  hosts 
could  not  be  computed  by  any  mathematician 
(Pesik.  xii.  107 b  and  parallel  passages).  A  thousand 
angels  constitute  the  following  of  every  Israelite; 
one  angel,  preceding  him,  to  bid  the  demons  make 
way.  This  angel’s  left  hand,  which  executes  but 
one  command— the  command  of  the  tefillin  (Dent, 
vi.  4-8)— holds  a  thousand  angels;  and  the  right 
hand,  which  executes  a  number  of  commands,  holds 
ten  thousand  angels  (Bacher,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor  ”  ii 
136,  219). 

Though  the  Bible  makes  no  statement  concerning 
the  origin  of  angels,  tradition  emphatically  declares 
them  to  have  been  created  by  God,  but  not  until  the 
second  day  of  the  Creation/ in  order  that  it  should 
not  be  said  that  God  had  received  assistance  in  His 
work,  and  that.  Michael  sustained  the  firmament  in 
the  south,  Gabriel  supported  it  in  the  north,  and  God 
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strengthened  it  in  the  middle.  Tins  is  one  view: 
another  is  that  the  angels  were  not  created  until  the 
fifth  day  They  were  not  among  the  six  things 
whose  creation  was  decided  upon  before  the  world 
was  made  (Gen.  R.  i.  3).  God  indeed  held  council 
with  angels  at  the  creation  of  man,  without,  how- 
ever  allowing  them  to  decide  against  His  deciee  m 
favor  of  his  creation  (Sank  386,  Gen.  R.  vm.  5). 
These  sayings  of  the  rabbis  show1  a  desne  to  pie 
serve  intact  the  idea  of  monotheism. 

Ano-els  also  sit  in  council  at  the  judgment  of  man 
to  decide  his  guilt  or  innocence.  It  lime  bundled 
and  ninety -nine  vote  for  conviction  and 1  only  one :  foi 
acquittal,  God  decides  m  favor  of  man  The  soul 
announces  the  affairs  of  man  to  the  angel,  the  an0el 
to  the  cherubim,  the  cherubim  to  God  (Cant.  it.  i.  J , 
Yer.  Kid.  i.  Old;  Pesik  R.  viii.,  beginning).  _ 

As  zealous  servants  of  the  Lord,  angels  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  His  spirit;  but  not  infrequeiulj  the} 
mistake  His  intentions.  They  dispute 
Functions  as  to  w’lio  shall  rescue  Abraham  from 
of  Angels,  the  furnace;  but  God  reserves  the  de- 
g  cision  to  Himself.  When  God  strove 
with  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  sea,  angels  wanted 
to  take  part  in  the  contest ;  when  Phinehas  intei  - 
ceded  with  God  to  save  Israel  from  the  plague,  the) 
wanted  to  strike  him  down  Micali  the p  **olatei 
(Judges,  xvii.),  they  wanted  to  destroy  utteily  ,  but 
God, S remembering  Micali’s  hospitality,  had  com¬ 
passion  on  him  (Tan.,  Tezawweli,  xii. ;  Midr.  Tell 
xtiii  13;  Sanh.  1036).  God  harkened,  however  to 
their  representations  concerning  the  extent  ot  Jer¬ 
usalem,  which  they  wished  to  be  un  innted  since 
God  did  not  limit  heathen  cities;  and  He  yielded 
to  their  request.  They  pleaded  for  Moses  when 
lie  was  exposed  on  the  river .  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  perish ;  it  being  the  sixth  °f  bl' 
the  day  destined  for  the  revelation  (Sofali  1-6). 
Angels  interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  destiny  of 
Israel  and  of  the  pious.  They  take  Israel  s  pait 
w'hen  God  proposes  to  punish  him;  they  lament  oi  ei 
the  decreed  destruction ;  they  plead  for  Israel  with 
the  heathen ;  they  accuse  Islimael  s  descendants  for 
Israelis  sake.  T?,ey  protect  Israel,  and  come  to  l„s 
assistance  at  the  revelation.  After  Moses  death  an 
angel  takes  God’s  place  in  the  guidance _of  toae  . 
Angels  help  at  the  construction  of  Solomon  s  Xem 
nle-  they  weep  over  its  destruction ;  but  then  con 
isolation  is  rejected  by  God  (Git.  7a ;  Be,  .20  ;  Esther 
R.  iii.  9,  i.  14;  Gen.  R.  lm.  U;  Ex  R^xvm  5,  neai 
beginning;  xxxii.,  beginning;  Ex  R.  xxxii.  3,  Cant. 
R. ,  introduction,  near  beginning ;  Hag.  06 ;  Sanli.  966 , 

GAn^'lsX  protect  the  pious  and  help  them  in  their 
transactions  An  angel  nullifies  the  consequences 
of  Esau’s  hunting.  When  Jacob  ambles  in  ap¬ 
proaching  Isaac,  two  angels  support  linn  lest  he 
fah  When  Amram  takes  his  wife  again,  the  angels 
rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Moses  will  he :  born;  and  at 
Moses’  death  they  chant  a  funeral  son^;  The}  c 
ment  over  the  martyred  Akiha;  Ber 

is  the  Law,  and  this  is  its  reward  (Sotali,  1^«,  Lei. 
016;  Shab.  556).  They  mourn  the  deaftof  Adam; 
thev  carry  oft’  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
Every  man  has  a  special  guardian  angel,  according 
to  Tm»  Yer.  Gen.  xxxiii.  10;  “I  have  seen  thy  face 
as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  thy  angel  (com- 
pare  Levi  in  Sotali,  416).  These  guardian  spirits  ai  c 

identical  with  the  two  angels  acco"1P“^]UJe  ™ne 
(Hag.  16o).  When  going  into  an  unclean  place,  o  e 
1)0 o’?  these  accompany m a'  angels  to  wait,  until  he 
colls  out  again  ’(Ber.  606)  °  Guardian  spirits  are 
mentioned  particularly  m  Matt,  xvn  ■  !0,  <uid  in 
Acts,  xii.  15.  They  resemble  the  Peisian  ft  ammo. 


and  were  probably  modeled  after  them  The  spinta 
of  the  elements,  like  the  prince  of  the  fire,  etc.,  also 
had  their  origin  in  Persia,  as  is  shown  by  their  names. 
The  accompanying  angels  are  probably  not  identical 
with  the  guardian  spirits;  for  certain  angels  accom¬ 
pany  Jacob  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  others  attend  him 
in  foreign  lands  (Gen.  R.  lxviii.  12). 

Accompanying  angels  are  not  permanent,  but  tem¬ 
porary,  companions.  Every  angel  wearson  Ins  breast 
a  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  God  (Pesik.  xii. 
1086;  comp.  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  41-,  note 
1)  Two  angels — one  good  and  one  evil — accompany 
man  as  he  returns  from  the  synagogue  to  Ins  home 
on  Sabbath  eve.  The  souls  of  the  pious  are  recei  ved 
by  three  good  angels;  those  of  the  wicked,  by  three 
evil  angels,  who  accompany  them  and  testify  ±01 
them  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xvii.  2;  Shab.  1196;  Ket.  104a; 
Hag.  16a).  The  angels  associate  with  the  pious  and 
instruct  them  in  certain  matters.  Ishmael  b.  Elisha 
savs-  “Three  things  did  the  angel  of  His  presence 
impart  to  me.”  To  Jolianan  ben  Daliabai  minister¬ 
ing  angels  gave  four  teachings,  lliey  Lightened 
Sliesliet.  Three  angels  appeared  to  a  maid  serving 
in  the  house  of  Simon  b.  Yoliai’s  father  If  some 
one  forsakes  the  community  in  its  need,  his  two 
guardian  angels  lay  their  hands  on  his  head  saying, 
“May  he  have  no  share  in  the  salvation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Man  before  his  birth,  being  pure  spirit, 
knows  everything;  but  at  the  moment  that  he  sees 
the  light  of  day,  an  angel  strikes  him  on  the  mouth, 
and  he  forgets  the  whole  Torah  (Ber.  ola;  Ned.  20a, 
Meo-.  29a;  Me‘ilah,  176;  Ta'anit,  11a;  N id.  306). 

In  Ha°\  126  it  is  stated  that  there  is  in  heaven  a 

Jerusalem,  containing  a  sanctuary  in  which  Mmhael, 

the  great  prince,  stands  like  the  high  priest  on 
earth  offering  up  sacrifice.  Angels  chant  the  Holy, 
holy,  holy”  of  Isa.  vi.  3  (Hul.  916  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  their  voices  sound  soft  and  low  (Sifie,  i.  58) 
Angels  in  heaven,  representing  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus. 
xvii.  17;  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  LXX.),  the  number  of  the 
peoples  being  seventy,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  Gen.  x.  But  while  Ben  Sira  speaks  of  God  as 
the  ruler  of  Israel,  as  does  also  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(xv  82)  later  sources  unanimously  designate  Mi- 
chael  as  the  prince  of  Israel.  It  was  to  these  angels 
that  God  said  at  the  building  of  the tower _°f  Babe s , 
“Let  us  confound  their  language  (Taig.  Aei.  to 
Gen  xi.  7,  Pirke  R.  El.  xxiv.).  They  were  the 
shinan,  distinguished  angels  who  came  down  with 
the  myriads  of  angels  at  the  revelaLon  on  Sinai 
(pesik.  R.  xxi.,  with  reference  to  Ps.  Ixmii.  lo 

^The  ^desUny  of  the  nations  and  of  their  heavenly 
princes  is  closely  interwoven.  God  punishes  no 
nation;  nor  will  He.  even  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
rranish  any  until  He  shall  have  punished  its  guaid- 
janangel*  (Cant.  R.  viii.  14;  Met.  Besballah,  Shirah 
ii )  The  hostility  of  the  ancient  nations  against  Is 
rael  is  reflected  in'tlie  legend  that  the  seventy  pn nee: s 
of  the  nations  bring  charges  against  Israel whose  gut 

God  takes.  The  same  angels  favored  Egypt.  God 

enjoined  obedience  on  Israel  in  order  that  he  might 
ward  off  the  hostility  of  those  angels.  Jacob  saw 
them  in  a  dream  ascending  and  descending  a  laclde 
reaching  to  heaven,  and  feared  they  would  alway  s 


reacluns:  to  neaveu,  auu  -r-r 

oppress  Israel  (Ruth  R.,  introduction;  Targ.  Ter.  on 

Ex’  xxiv.  10  and  Midrash  Ablur;  Pesik.  xxm.  Io06) 
No  individual  names  of  these  are  given,  with  tnc 
exception  of  Michael  and  Samael ;  the  tollcnvm|  how  ¬ 
ever.  are  mentioned:  namely-,  the  pimees ;  of H^l-- 
Babvlon  Media,  Yavan  (=  Greece,  hence  also  Sy  ria), 
Edom  (Rome).  The  last  occurs  most  frequently , 
since  any  great  world-power  easily  suggested  to 
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the  minds  of  the  liaggadists  the  power  of  Home 
xy<  Tesik.  151a; Mak.  12a,  etc.).  Samael 
Edom  s  patron,  wanted  to  kill  Jacob;  also  to  de¬ 
prive  Tamar  of  her  pledges  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25) 
wlieiem Gabriel  prevented  him,  and  he  complained 
against  Israel  on  the  latter’s  departure  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  R  Ixxvii  ;  Cant.  R.  iii.  6;  Tan.,  Wayishiah, 
vm. ;  bo$ah,  106;  Ex.  R.  xxi.,  near  end;  Bacher, 
Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  i.  25,  473).  An  interesting  angel 
mentioned  m  B.  B.  25«,  is  Ben  Nez,  the  ruler  of  the 
winds,  to  whom  is  referred  Job,  xxxix.  26:  “Doth 
the  ncz  [A.  Y.  “hawk”]  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and 
stretch  his  wings  towards  the  south”  (to  ward  off 
tlie  scorching  heat).  The  “prince  of  the  world” 
(1  eb.  165)  is  possibly  identical  with  Michael 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  following:  Dumah 
prince  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  prince  of  hell,  prince 
of  fire;  Raliab,  prince  of  the  sea;  Ridia,  prince  of 
the  ram ;  1  urkemi,  prince  of  the  hail  (the  etymology 
ot  the  last-mentioned  name  is  unknown)*  Gabriel 
prince  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  prince  of 
lust ;  Lai  ah  (“  night  ”),  prince  of  conception ;  Af  and 
Hemahj  anger”  and  “wrath”);  Abaddon  and  Ma- 
wet  (  destruction”  and  “death”);  the  angels  of 
prayer,  of  beneficence,  and  of  dreams  (Sliab.  1525* 
compare  Sanli.  94 a;  ‘Ar.  15a;  Pes.  118a;  Sanh.  955; 

?•  I™’  lxxxy* ;  Niddak,  165;  Ned.  82a; 

!™J0,  -^x*  xxi. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  lxxxviii.  4;  Rer. 

10b j.  Frequently  angels  of  peace  or  wrath,  good  and 
bad  angels,  are  referred  to;  and  more  frequently  de- 
stroying.  angels  QvnPOn  VDxta  =  r&jn  II 

bam.  xxiv.  16,  I  Chron.  xxi.  15),  whose  unlimited 
number  figuratively  represents  the  infinite  number 
or  ills  and  mishaps  to  which  flesh  is  heir  (Sliab.  88a ; 
Enoch,  1m.  3,  lxvi  1).  Besides  these,  Jewish  tradition 
has  the  names  of  Metatrox,  Saxdalfon,  and  (once) 
Sewaliox  (Sanh.  385;  Hag.  135;  Sotah,  135). 

.^fccnding  to  ^le  Talmud,  the  three  angels  that 
visited  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  2)  were  Michael,  Ga¬ 
briel  and  Raphael  (Yoma,  37a;  B.  M.  865).  The 
ouriel,  prince  of  his  presence,  of  Ber.  51a  may  have 
been  identical  with  Sariel.  ^ 

3.  In  the  Medieval  Period  ;  The  system  of  the 
Lssenes  reappears  iu  the  mystical  writers  at  the 
time  of  the  Geonim  (600-1000).  It 
The  was  given  a  still  more  mystical  ehar- 
Oabala.  acter  by  the  cabalists,  who,  beginning 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  gained  more 
and  more  ground,  and  finally  obtained  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence.  In  the  Talmud,  angels  were  the 
instruments  of  God;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  man,  who,  by  calling  their  names,  or 
by  other  means,  rendered  them  visible.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  knew  of  angelic  apparitions,  but  not  of  the 
conjuration  of  angels,  which  must  be  distinguished 
liom  the  conjui  ation  of  demons.  Even  gaouic  mys¬ 
ticism  was  reserved  on  this  point;  but  the  Book  of 
ixaziel,  composed  of  various  elements,  gives  at  its 
very  beginning  directions  for  invoking  the  angels 
that  change  according  to  the  month,  day,  and  hour 
and  for  using  them  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  such  as 
piophecjr.  After  this  the  Cabala  knew  no  limits  as 
to  the  number  of  the  angels.  Like  the  Egyptian 
magic,  it  was  dominated  by  the  belief  that  no  angel  I 
could  resist  the  invocation  of  his  name  when  it  took 
place  after  certain  preparations,  in  the  proper  places 
and  at  the  right  time.  ’ 

Accordingly,  post-Talmudic  Angelology,  while 
serving  practical  ends,  had  increased  the  number  of 
angels.  Besides  those  that  did  duty  in  heaven 
a  whole  host  was  placed  over  the  specific  activities 
ot  mans  world;  and  names  were  given  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  this  host.  When  the  mysticism 
that  ascribed  peculiar  properties  to  letters  and  num¬ 


bers,  and  devoted  itself  at  first  to  cosmic  speculation 
tinned  its  attention  to  the  world  of  angels — consid¬ 
ering  it  a  portion  of  the  cosmos— numerous  names 
arose  that  were  exclusively  the  conceptions  of  mys¬ 
tical  speculators,  having  no  rational  etymology.  Such 
names  exist  by  the  thousand,  occurring  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  in  the  Book  of  Raziel,  which  pretends 
to  be  a  revelation  by  the  angel  Raziel  to  Adam,  and 
which  passed  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
tneFrophets  m  direct  succession  from  father  to  son. 

Disregarding  these  fictitious  names,  which  1110110*11 
genuine  to  the  Cabala,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  coui- 
ponent  parts  of  traditional  belief,  the  names  of  angels 
and  other  angelological  elements  are  older  than  the 
literature  concerning  them,  especially  the  cabalistic 
works  Hekalot,  Otiot  de-R.  Aldba,  Raziel,  and  the 
.  .  '  ,  s  a  commonly  observed  feature  of  se- 

cret  arts  that  they  flourish  in  concealed  and  non- 
hterary  forms  before  venturing  into  the  light  of  day 
and  becoming  literature.  Since  angelic  names  con¬ 
stituted.  the  most  sacred  element  in  mysticism  they 
were  often  not  written,  much  less  printed ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  number  of  them  remain  unknown 
and  could  not  be  given  in  Schwab’s  “  Vocabulaire  do 
1  Angelologie,  ”  Paris,  1897,  a  work  numbering  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  Curiously  enough 
Greek  names  were  smuggled  in  and  were  later  ex¬ 
plained  by  Biblical  names.  Naturally,  there  were 
some  authors  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  con¬ 
demned  as  foolishness  these  fanciful  names  along 
with gematricis  (“numerical  values  of  the  letters”) 
by  means  of  which  they  were  created.  “Neither 
the  older  Jewish  mysticism  nor  the  Spanish  Cabala 
pioduced  so  full  an  Angelology,  or  so  rich  a  demon- 
ological  literature,  as  did  the  mysti- 
Mystic-  cism  of  the  German  Jews  of  the  thir- 
al  Angel-  teentli  century.  Nor  did  either  of 
o-togy.  them  elaborate  the  angelic  character 
,  „  . .  such  detail,  or  adapt  it  so  skilfully 

to  all  the  needs  of  daily  life.  Consequently,  Ger¬ 
man  Jewish  mysticism  was  from  this  point  of  view 
more  closely  allied  to  contemporary  Christian  mys¬ 
ticism  than  to  its  predecessors.  According  to  the 
Book  of  the  Angels,  ’  by  Eleazar  of  Worms,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pupils  of  Judah  Hasid,  the 
whole  world  is  peopled  with  angels  and  demons;  no 
nook  or  cranny  js  unprotected  by  guardian  angels; 
and  God  determines  on  everything,  and  then  sends 
an  angel  to  execute  His  will.  Every  man  lias  his 

?est,in/  ^tD  or  ‘appointed  one’ 

LnJiDDJ,  who  brings  about  all  the  good  and  evil  that 
lie  experiences”  (Giidemann,  “Gesch.  des  Erzie- 
hungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  ”  i  162- , 
compare  ii.  165,  180).  5  *  ’ 

After  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Cabala,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  highly  fanciful  belief  iu  angels  was  no 
onger  made;  and  mystical  Angelology  lured  the 
Occident  as  well  as  the  Orient  into  its  charmed  cir- 
cle,  from  which  a  portion  of  Judaism  has  not  yet 
luerated  itself.  Angels  still  play  a  part  in  usages 
connected  with  the  home  among  the  Hasidim  who 
design  their  amulets  with  regard  to  the  particular 
angel  dominant  at  the  time  they  are  made.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  source,  all  angels  placed  over  the 
months  and  days  are  said  to  serve  this  purpose  In 
this  way  Angelology  is  brought  into  the  closest  con¬ 
nection  with  astrology  and  into  agreement  with 
monotheism. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Dillmann,  Handbuch  der  Alttestamcnt - 
fo7o^eved*  R*  Kittel,  1895;  R.  Sm rndTiehrlmch 
tttestamenthdi e n  Religionsgeschiclite ,  2d  ed.,  1899*  E* 

tlnlm  dm  Parsismus  auf  das  Juden- 

iwnnil}h»STTGn  B^ech?r’  Das  Transcend  entale ,  Magie  und 
¥iuiSAle  Heilarten  im  Talmud ,  1850;  A.  Kohut,  Ueber  die 
JUd.  Angelologie  und  Daemonologie  in  Ihrcr  AbhCingighcit 
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_ General  Historical  Development :  In  Die 

earlier  Biblical  writings  the  term  Malak  1HWH 
(messenger  of  the  Lord)  occurs  chiefly  m  the  singular, 
and  signifies  a  special  self-manifestation  of  God  (see 
Gen  xxxi.  11-13,  where  the  angel  of  God  says,  l  am 
Oie  God  of  Betlnel » ;  Ex.  iii.  2-6,  where  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  flame  of  flie 
says  “  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father  ’  ;  compare  Gen. 
IxV  11;  Judges,  vi.  11-22).  At  times  the  angel 
clearly  distinguishes  himself  from  the  Lord  who 
sends  him  (see  Gen.  xvi.  11,  xxi.  17;  Num.  xxn  81; 
Judges  xiii.  16).  Though  appearing  in  human  form 
(see°Gen.  xviii.  2  et  seq.,  xxxii.  25;  compare  Hosea, 
xii  5)  the  angel  of  the  Lord  has  no  individuality. 
Being  only  a  temporaiy  manifestation  of  God,  he  ca 


before  thee”  (Ex.  xxxiii.  *2),  replies :  “If  tliy  pres, 
ence  [face]  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence 

^There  prevailed  no  uniform  conception  of  these 
ano-ehc  beings.  In  Jacob’s  dream  they  ascend  and 
descend  the  ladder  (Gen.  xxyiii.  12);  in Ahe  vision  of 
Isaiah  (vi.  2)  they  are  six -winged  seraphim,  in  Eze 
ldel  the  cherubim  and  living  creatures  (hayyot)  have 

the  likeness  of  a  man,  are  winged,  and  have  feet 
(Ezek  i  5-7,  x.  19-21).  As  guests  of  Abraham,  they 
eat  (Gen  xviii.  8);  in  the  house  of  Manoah  the  angel 
refuses  to  eat  (Judges,  xiii.  16).  Whether  in  the 
popular  mind  these  angels  took  the  place  of  the 
powers  of  nature  deified  by  the  heathen  nations  else¬ 
where,  or  whether  the  psychological  process  u  as  a 
different  one,  the  monotheism  of  Israel  necessitated 
the  assumption  of  beings  representing  a  heavenly 
hierarchy  ready  to  mediate  between  man  and  God. 

The  story  of  Creation  makes  no  mention  of  the 
creation  of  angels,  while  from  Job,  xxxvin.  7,  if 
not  from  Gen.  i.  26,  it  rather  appears  that  they 
looked  on,  approving  and  praising  God  ^creative 
work.  According  to  Job,  iv.  18,  xv.  lo,  tlie  an0eis 
are  endowed  with  moral  sense,  though  thej  fall 
short  of  God’s  own  ideal  of  purity  and  perfection. 
According  to  Ps.  lxxviii.  25,  manna  is  “angels 
food”  (“bread  of  the  mighty,”  E.  V.;  compare  Ps. 
ciii  20)  Similarly,  the  tree  in  paradise,  whose  f  1  uit 

makes  man  like  godly  beings  “  knowing  S'?«d  and 

evil”  (Gen.  iii.  5),  as  well  as  the  tiee  of  life,  btais 
food  for  angels,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  woid  o 
the  Lord  spoken  obviously  to  the  angelic  sons  of 
God-  “Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil:  arid  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and 
live  forever:  therefore,  the  Lord  God  sent  him  foitli 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  in.  2*,  ~3).  Else¬ 
where  the  angels  are  referred  to  as  paitakm 
God’s  wisdom  (see  II  Sam.  xiv.  If, ,  *0,  xix.  )• 
Some  such  view  underlies  the  verse;  “T  ]Ou  madest 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  [godly  beings] 
(Ps!  viii.  5);  man,  though  mortal,  being  endowed 

"  postexilic  Period :  During  and  after  the  Exile, 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Pcisian  sj 
terns  of  belief,  a  great  change  becomes  noticeable  in 
tiTangehc  lore  of  tlie  Jews.  The  more  the  moiio- 
t  eistic  idea  took  hold  of  the  people-permitting  no 
being  *to  interfere  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
YHWH — the  greater  became  the  need  of  peisomfj 
int  the  working  forcesof  life,  and  of  grouping  them  in 
raSks  around  the  throne  of  God  to  form  His  royal 


court  His  transcendent  nature  demanded  a  more 
definite  system  of  heavenly  functionaries  attending 
Him  and  awaiting  His  commands.  Gradually  the 
celestial  government  was  formed  after  the  pattern 
of  the  earthly  one,  as  it  presented  itself,  imposing 
and  well  organized,  at  the  Persian  court. 

But  it  is  chiefly  from  a  closer  contact  with  Bab}  - 
Ionia  and  her  system  of  upper  and  lower  spirits  that 
the  influx  of  new  elements  into  Jewish  Angelolog} 

can  be  traced;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  rabbin  - 
can  uo  a  tradition  ,The  names  0f  the  an- 

Angelol-  gels  were  brought  by  the  Jews  from 
0cry  Sys-  Babylonia”  (ler.  K.  H.  1.  2,  Gen.  E. 
tematized.  xlviii.).  Ezekiel  (ix  _2)  already  sees 
seven  angels  of  God  m  liuman  form 
(see  Toy’s  notes,  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  xii.):  six  to  do  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  the  seventh  the  heavenly 
scribe  sent  toward  the  Holy  City.  While  all  the 
revelations  he  receives  come  directly  from  the  Lord, 
in  one  instance  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man  acts 
as  a  divine  interpreter,  when  the  plan  of  a  new  city 
is  mapped  out  for  the  prophet  (Ezek  xl.  d).  ihe 
prophet  Zecliariah,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  all 
his  divine  instructions  no  longer  from  God  directly, 
but  through  “  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  talks  with 
him”  (Zech.  i.  9;  14,  ii.  2;  iv.  1,  5;  v.  10;  compaie 
also  I  Kings  xiii.  18).  Instead  of  the  Lord  there  ap- 

pears  to  Mm  “a  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse  ”  as 
chief  among  those  who  “walk  to  and  fro  tlnougli 
the  earth”  (ib.  i.  8-10).  The  four  smiths i(ib.  u  3 
Eeb  rii  Y  i.  20] ;  compare  Ezek.  xxi.  36)  as  well 
as  “the’ man  with  a  measuring  line”  (Zech. ,  ii.  5, 
Eeb  TA  V.  1])  are  angels ;  and  the  scene  of  the  ac 
cusation  by  Satan  of  the  high  priest  Joshua  while 
“standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (ib.  ill.  i) 
must  be  ^placed  in  heaven,  parallel  to  the  sce°e  l“ 
Job  i  6-12,  ii.  1-6.  However,  the  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lord  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth 
(Zech.  iv.  10),  while  betraying  Babylonian  influence, 
are  only  the  symbolical  representation  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  are  not  identical  with  the  seven  arch- 
angels  or  watchers,  as  Herzfeld  (  Gesch.  d.  1  olkes 
Israel,  ”  ill.  287)  and  Ivohut  (“  Jud.  Angelologie,  p. 

6’  Bris  in' tlie*3 Book  of  Daniel  that  a  systematic  clas¬ 
sification  of  angels  is  first  presented.  In i  Josh  y. 
15  reference  is  made  to  the  captain  of  the  Loid  s 
host”  (niiY  ~\&),  still  without  name  and  mdi  id- 
ualitv  and  rather  a  mere  manifestation  otthe  Lorn, 
as  is  seen  from  Josh.  vi.  2.  ^  Dan  x.  13,  men tim 
is  made  of  “  captains  of  the  first  rank,  A.  V .  chief 
princes”  (compare  ib.  xii.  1,  “sar  ha-gadol,”  “the 
Srpnt  captain”  A.  Y.  “prince”)  and  *  captains 
fprinces)  of  a  lower  rank,  these  being  tutelary  spints 
of  the  nations,  “  the  prince  of  Persia  and  the  pimee 
of  Grecia”  (ib.  x.  20).  Obviously,  the  underly- 
iDm  idea  is  the  one  expressed,  if  not  already  m 
Deut.  xxxii.  8,  at  least  in  the  Septuagint  reading, 
“  according  to  the  number  of  tlie  sons  of  God  (com- 
oareTaro-  Yer.  to  the  verse  and  to  Gen.  xi.  t,  Ec- 
clus  [Siracli]  xvii.  17,  Pirke  K.  El  xxiv.,  Isa  .xxiv. 
21),  that  the  seventy  nations  of  Gen.  x  each  had 
their  guardian  angel  in  heaven;  and  that  Michael, 
the  guardian  angll  of  Israel,  ranks  above  the  iest. 
_ rvvinppa  Ins  name  signifying, 


greatness.  The  angel  who '  interprets 
to  Zecliariah  appears  in  Dan.  vm.  16,  ix.  ^1,  unde 
the  name  of  Gabriel  (“tlie  mighty  man  of  God  ) 
Above  these  two  ranks  a  man-like  bein0  cloti  e ; 
k.  linen  ”  whose  fiery  appearance  overawes  Daniel 
viii  15-17  x.  5-10,  16-18),  and  who  swears  “by 
him  that  livetli  for  ever”  (xii.  7)  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  angel  who  stands  hefoie  the  Loid, 
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the  malak  panaw  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  according  to  the 
iuasoretic  text— not  to  be  confounded,  however  as 
is  done  by  Odder  (p  446)  with  “the  son  of  man” 

Son  of  Israel  DaU'  V“'  18,  Who  is  onIy  a  personifica- 
,tP^  particular  interest  is  the  name  -pit  for  an<Tel 

mw1V-  1(i(’,14„[f  V-  13<  17]).  which  is  taken  by 

S?  n®i  /A,ent]ly^<eilrmanu)  t0  be  the  Aramean  word 
fon'i  (Obad.  1,  ‘messenger”;  Isa.  lxvii.  9,  “angel”) 
but  which  most  commentators  in  accordance  with 
tradition  (Aqm la,  Symmachus,  Jerome)  explain  by 
t l  e  term  “ watcher  »  The  •*>  ice-kaddish  (“watcher 

onnn.lnl7  .T®  )'  'Ybo  ?omes  down  h'«m  heaven  to 
t  lCi  <?estl"“r  decided  “  by  the  decree  of  the 
watchers  and  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones  ”  evi- 
dently  represents  a  high  class  of  angels  forming 
God  s  council  of  the  holy  ones  ”  (Ps.  lxxxix.  7  R 
\ .);  while  ‘  thousands  and  ten  thousand  times  t-liou- 
sands  ofaugels  stand  before  Him  ”  to  minister  to  Him 
-  10>  .  Whether  the  name  Hr  (from 

i  ’oq^TI  aoToke  r*  !°  bu  derived  (soe  Herzfeld 
111.-91,  note  442,  and  Kohut,  “  Jiicl.  Angeloloede  ”  d 

6)  from  the  seven  amshaspands,  the  Persian  arch¬ 
angels— according  to  Bopp,  “the  sleepless  ones”: 
accoi  ding  to  Spiegel  and  Darmesteter,  “the  undying 
holy  ones  —or  not,  the  watchers  certainly  occupy 
a  high  rank  m  the  Book  of  Enoch.  *  1  7 

tlle  Bo°kof  Tobit  the  name  of  a  third  angel  ap- 
pears-namejy,  Raphael  (“God  liealeth,”  Tobit,  iii 
1/)— railed  thus  after  his  mission.  “  God  hath  sent 

i  n  /d  i1C  S?y S’  -Q0  1!eal1  thee  and  Sarah,  thy  daugh ter- 
in-lav .  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 

hi  !“  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One  ”  (Tobit 

nnnnf4”*0  fi  * ?e  Presented  Tobit’s  prayer  on  ac- 
count  of  the  latter  s  blindness,  and  the  prayer 
ot  barah  on  account  of  the  humiliation  of  her  par¬ 
ents,  and  was  sent  to  heal  them  both  (tb.  iii.  17) 
to  remove  the  blindness  of  the  one  and  bind  the  evil 
n?w  As™odeus>  ln  order  to  give  a  husband  to  the 
othei.  He  presented  himself  to  Tobias  as  an  ordi- 

wiy/Tn-t0-acc.?.mpany  llim  (*&•  4),  and  ate  with 

Him  (to.  vi.  o,  vm.  1). 

The  process  begun  in  Daniel,  and  continued  in 
the  entire  apocalyptic  literature,  finally  led  to  the 
assumption  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy  of  stupendous 
proportions.  The  mystic  lore,  intended  only  for  the 
a  tt  initiated  few,  dwelt  on  the  prophetic 
A  Heav-  theophames  (Ma'aseh  Merkabah ,  “  the 


evil  forces  to  be  subdued  by  superior  angelic  forces 
—are  the  determining  factors  of  Angeloioo-y 
According  to  Enoch,  xxi.,  as  the  texflias  now 
been  cnticaHy  fixed  (see  Charles,  “Book  of  Enoch  ” 
p.  doO  there  are  seven  archangels  (Hrin  m-kaddi - 
shin,  holy  ones  who  watch  ”) : 


[compare  Enocii,  x.  4,  where  he fetoWtobindAzi^^andto IwU 
the  earth  with  Tobit— iii.  171 ;  (8)  Baguel  [Rahfet  "me  tenil 

set  o4te  0Usmel-!(5)’ 


IT  pV,  ;  7  q;.  0j;  “  viwu  act,  uver  me  resurrection  Lcom- 

ApocJ’pflffi];*’  SymoApoc-  Baruch,  lv.3 ;  Steindorf,  “ EUas 

Whether  corresponding  with  the  seven  amslias- 
pands  of  Persia  or  with  the  seven  planetary  spirits 
ot  Babylonia  (see  Herzfeld,  Kohut,  and  Beer,  in 
ivautzscli  s  Apokryphen  u.  Pseudepig.  d.  A  T  ”  p 
4ol),  these  seven  archangels  recur  in  Enoch,  xc  21- 
33  (compare  Pirl.ce  R.  El.  iv.  and  Hekalot,  iv.  •  the 
Revelation  of  John,  v.  6,  and  Hennas  Sim.  ix.  31- 

TTvoi.J'f  ’!!'  4’  1  *?c  Spitta.  “Zur  Gescli.  u.  Lit.  d.’ 
U  cl  iistenthums,”  n.  8(fl).  Michael,  named  as  the 
1S  probably  meant  to  stand  in  the  middle  as 
chief  (Luecken,  Michael, »  p.  37).  He  is  the  leader 
of  the  seven  (Enoch,  xc.  21.  22). 

FnnnoWP  0then  lland>  Mi,cbael<  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and 
ranuel  (Penuel)  are  introduced  as  “the  four  angels 

of  the  face  of  the  Lord.”  After *the 
Jr  A£~  catchers  (“  those  that  sleep  not  ”)  have 
S  mt  of  tlie  keen  described  (ibid,  xxxix.  12  13)  as 
Throne,  chanting  the  “  Holy,  holy,  holy !  ”  and 
mutually  responding,  “Blessed  be  the 
Sx°l  2)he  L°rcl!”  the  Allowing  passage  occurs 


1  -tt*  , - 1  uocio  j.ucnuiua/1  me 

enly  Hier-  heavenly  throne  chariot,”  Ezek.  i  -iii 
archy.  vm.,  x. ;  Isa.  vi.  1-3;  see  Hag.  ii.  !)■ 
....  turning  the  imagery  of  the  seer  into 
gioss  leahties,  and  greatly  amplifying  ft  iu  accord - 
anQ“J,th  an  expanded  vie^v  of  the  universe  and  of 

crW°S'f 1C  if01iCCS'  \et  tIns  auS'elic  lore,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  was  the  special  property  of  the  Es- 
senes  or  Hasidmi  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8.  Si  7),  while 

merelv  .  tTeeS  yej®cted  if  (Acts,  xxiii.  8)1  was  not 
meieJi  a  theoretical  speculation,  hut  was  also  prae- 
cal  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  control 

t  p  S™1  ■forees  by llse  of  tbc  specific  names  of 
e  an0els  m  incantations  and  conjurations  It  was 
riie  application  of  this  principle,  derived  from  the 
a 1 wil  2,“*?  an<1  Mazd?te“.  tbat  brought  about 
found  nW  ?P^f  system _  of  Angolology  such  as  is 
inmif  r  'i  m  t!c  11  tlngs  preserved  under  the 
God  ”?fnEppCh'  •  T,ile,ftra!,ge  story  of  the  “sons  of 
vb.  io  A®  VI'- 1_4)’  wh,cb’  combined  with  Isa. 

ga7e  nse  t0  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  offered  the  means  of  establishing  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  good  and  the  bad  angels  and 

marie8  *  These  ^etWe-ei“  Ieg,'timate  aud  ^legitimate 
wbf,  tt.  T-  •  t  "’°  lc,eas  ‘ben— the  celestiat  throne 
with  its  ministering  angels,  and  the  cosmos  with  its 


of  those  four  presences  as  they  gave  glory  before  ti  e  TnrJ  pf 
Klory  :  The  Qrst  [as  the  angel  of  peace  explained  it  afterward]! 

suffering  Wesais the^ord of spirite°for ’ever' mid eveAhe'sef 


In  Enoch,  Ixxi.  7-13,  these  four  stand  near  the 
eiystal  throne  of  God,  which,  encircled  by  fire  is 

I  fS“whPeke^J)y1th?  cbd'ubim,  and  ofanim 

|  (  wheels,  Ezek.  i.  lo),  ‘  those  that  sleep  not  and 

tihe  thro,ne  °!  His  gIory  ”  amidst  a  thousand 
ritottsancl  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  tliou- 

fo  ?’  1 pweatl  eu.t.)  of  Days  being  with  the 
tom.  Foui  angels  standing  before  the  face  of  God 
as  leaders  of  four  troops  of  angels  glorifying  tlie 
Most  High,  who  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  then?  are 
mentioned  also  m  Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  and  Hekalot  'vi 
but  their  names  are  given  as  Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel’ 
and  Raphaei  (bibylline  Books,  ii.  215).  Compare 
the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
A1®'-  ™  Enoch,  ,x.  1,  xl.  2.  They  correspond  with 

theff3l!  b!  tiy  Sw  1i,tSi°r-rulersof  the  four  Parts  of 
the  caith  m  the  Babylonian  mythology  (Beer,  fol- 

2,wing  Jensen,  Cosmologie  d.  Babylonier,”  p  169) 

(h  or  the  twenty-four  elders  seated  around  the  throne 

ot  G°d  in  heaven  next  to  the  four  beasts  and 

«Lti  spintf.  AP°C-  John,  iv.  4,  see  Gunkel, 
bcliopfung  und  Chaos,”  p.  308.) 

Then  ugain  mention  is  made  of  seven  classes 
of  angels  (Enoch,  Ixi.  10  el  seq.):  (1)  the  cherubim, 
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(2)  seraphim,  (3)  ofanim,  (4)  all  the  angels  of  power 
(5)  principalities,  (6)  the  Elect  One  (Messiah),  and  (7) 
the  (elementary)  powers  of  the  earth  and  the  watei. 
They  are  endowed  with  seven  angelic  virtues— one 
more  than  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  {ibid.  lxi. ;  aftei 
Isa.  xi.  2):  “In  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of 
patience,  of  mercy,  of  judgment,  of  peace,  and  of 
goodness  they  glorify,  saying:  ‘  Blessed  is  He  and 
may  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  be  blessed  for 
ever  and  ever.  ’  ” 

A  parallel  to  this  is  offered  by  the  Testaments  ot 
the  Patriarchs  in  Test.  Levi,  iii. ,  where  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  seven  heavens  is  given: 

“  In  the  highest  of  which  dwelleth  the  great  Glory  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  beneath  it  are  the  angels  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  who  minister  and  make  propitiation  to  the  Lord  for  all  the 
ignorance  of  the  righteous.  .  .  .  And  in  the  heaven  helow  this 
are  the  angels  who  bear  the  answers  to  the  angels  of  the  pres- 
ence  of  ttl  Lord,  and  in  the  heaven  next  to  this  are  thrones  and 
dominions  in  which  hymns  are  offered  to  God,  m  the  third 
heaven  there  are  hosts  of  the  armies  ordataed  tor  toe  toy 
judgment,  to  work  vengeance  on  the  spirits  of  deceit  and  of  Be 
lial”  the  second  has  fire,  snow,  and  ice  ready,  all  the  spirits  of 
retribution  for  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  the  lowest  is  gloomy 
because  it  is  near  the  iniquities  of  men. 

In  another  vision  {ibid,  viii.)  Levi  sees  seven  men  in 
white  raiment,  the  seven  archangels,  each  consecra^ 
tin o*  him  and  investing  him  with  some  insignia  ot 
the* priesthood;  while  Michael,  “  the  angel  who  mter- 
cedetli  for  the  race  of  Israel,”  opens  the  gates  of 
heaven  for  him,  where  he  sees  the  holy  Temple  and 
the  Most  High  upon  a  throne  of  glory  {ibid,  v.) 

In  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  written  a  little 
before  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  the  heav¬ 
enly  hierarchy  is  still  more  fully 

The  developed.  Enoch,  taken  up  by  two 
Slavonic  angels  of  fiery  appearance  (Shemiel 
Enoch.  and  Raziel,  xxxiii.  6),  sees  in  the  third 
heaven  the  sun  and  the  stars  (i.  5),  the 
former  surrounded  by  phenixes  and  other  winged 
creatures  and  attended  by  400  (Version  B,  lo,000) 
angels,  who  take  off  his  crown  each  evening  to  bring 
it  to  the  Lord,  and  set  it  upon  his  head  again  each 
morning  (xiv.  2,  3 ;  compare  Pirke  R.  El.  vi .) ;  in 
the  fourth  heaven  be  sees  hosts  of  angels  armed  (tor 
judgment),  while  serving  God  with  cymbals  and 
sinking.  In  the  fifth  he  sees  the  watchers,  four  or¬ 
ders  in  grief  over  their  fallen  fellow  angels,  but  still 
sino-ino’,  at  his  monition,  and  sounding  four  trum¬ 
pets  in  praise  of  the  Lord.  In  the  sixth  heaven 
legions  of  angels  more  resplendent  than  the  sun,  the 
archangels  set  over  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  seasons, 
the  rivers,  the  vegetation,  the  living  things,  and  the 
souls  of  men,  with  seven  phenixes  (seraphim  0, 
seven  cherubim,  and  seven  six-winged  creatures 
(hayyot?)  in  the  midst  of  them,  sing  with  one  voice, 
indescribably  beautiful,  while  rejoicing  before  the 
Lord.  And  finally,  in  the  seventh  heaven : 

“I  sa\v  a  verv  great  light,  and  all  the  fiery  hosts  of  great  arch¬ 
angels and  Incorporeal  powers,  and  lordships  and  principal¬ 
ities  and  dominions,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  thrones,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  many  eyes  [ofanim],  ten  troops  according  to 
Te  frank  Day  and  night  without  ceasing  they  sing :  Holy 
bolv  holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaotli,  heaven  and  earth  aie  full  or 
Thy  glory’!  ’  [Some  versions  have  here  interpolated  the  eighth 
heaven  mazzalot,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
ninth  heaven,  kokabim,  the  heavenly  homes  of  the  tweive  signs 
of  the  zodiac:  and  the  tenth  heaven.]  This  is  aiabot,  wheie  I 
saw7  the  face  of  the  Lord  like  iron  burnt  in  the  fire  emitting 
sparks — wonderful  beyond  wrords— and  the  great  throne  of  the 
Lord  not  made  by  hands,  and  hosts  of  cherubim  and  seraphim 
around  Him.” 

(For  the  thrones,  principalities,  dominions,  and 
powers,  compare  Col.  i.  16 ;  Epic  i.  21 ;  Rom  vni. 
38-  I  Peter,  iii.  22;  and  the  “Pneres  desFalaslias, 
ed’l-Ialevy,  p.  20,  Paris,  1877). 

With  this  corresponds  the  rabbinical  tradition 
as  given  by  Rabbi  Meir  of  the  second  century  in 


Hag.  126,  Ab  R.  N„  A.  37  (see  Baclier,  “Ag.  Tan.” 
ii.  65). 

“There  are  seven  heavens  one  above  the  other:  (1)  Velon 

fT  atin  velum  “curtain”],  which  is  rolled  up  and  down  to  en- 
[Latm,  veium,  ^  in  and  out.  according  to 

C?  Isa.  xl.  22,  ‘  He  stretched  out  the  heavens  as 

Tne  Seven  a  curtajn » ;  (2)  Raki‘a,  the  place  where  the  sun, 
Heavens  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  [Gen.  i.  IT] ;  (3)  She- 
i-n  tbp  hakim,  in  which  are  the  millstones  to  grind 
iii  uiie  [wallah]  manna  for  the  righteous  [Ps.  lxxvm. 
Talmud.  g.  comp.  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xix.  7];  (4)  Zebul,  the 
upper  Jerusalem,  writh  its  Temple,  in  which  Mi¬ 
chael  offers  the  sacrifice  at  the  altar  [Isa.  lxiii.  15 :  I  Kings,  viii. 

13]  *  (5)  Ma‘on,  in  which  dwell  the  classes  of  ministering  angels 
who  sing  by  night  and  are  silent  by  day,  for  the  honor  of  Israel 
who  serve  the  Lord  in  daytime  [Deut.  xxvi.  lo,  ^ 

Makon,  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail,  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  dew,  rain,  and  mist  behind  doors  of  fire  [1  Kings,  vn.  o0 , 
Deut.  xxviii.  12]  :  (7)  ‘Arabot,  where  justice  and  righteousness, 
the  treasures  of  life  and  of  blessing,  the  souls 
and  the  dew  of  resurrection  are  to  be  found.  There  are  the 
ofanim  the  seraphim,  and  the  hayyot  of  holiness,  the  minister¬ 
ing  angels  and  the  throne  of  glory ;  and  over  them  is  enthroned 
the  great  King”  (see  Ps.  lxviii.  5). 

Maimonides,  in  liis  “  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  \  esode  ba- 
Torah,”  ii.,  counts  ten  ranks  of  angels,  beginning 
from  the  highest : 

(1)  Hayyot;  (2)  ofanim ;  (3)  arelim  from  oVing,  Isa. 

xxxiii.*  71:  (4)  hashmallim  [Ezek.  i.  4],  explained  in  Hag.  13b 
as  hayyot,  who  are  sometimes  silent  [hash],  and  who  sometimes 
sDeak  [mallei]  — they  are  silent  when  the  word  emanates  from 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  he  He!  they  speak  when^he  has  ceased, 
speaking ;  (5)  seraphim ;  (6)  malakim,  angels  ;  (7)  elohim 
or  godly  beings;  (8)  bene  Elohim,  sons  of  God  ,  (9)  cheru¬ 
bim,  “like  blooming  youth,”  Karabia  [Hag.  13b],  (10)  ishim, 
“manlike  beings  ”  [Dan.  x.  5].  See  Rapoport  on  Maimonides 
“Maamar  ha-Yihud,”  ed.  Steinschneider,  p.  10,  Jellmek,  Bei- 
trage  zur  Kabbala,”  p.  fii,  note ;  Bacber,  Bibelexegese  Moses 
MaTmuni’s,”  p.  09. 

The  cabalists  (Zohar,  Exodus,  43)  have  a  different 
list : 

(1)  Arelim,  with  Michael  as  chief ;  (2)  ishim,  with  Zephaniah 
as  chief :  3)  bene  Elohim,  with  Hofniel  as  chief ;  (4)  malakim, 
with  Uriel  as  chief;  (5)  hashmallim,  with  Hashmal  as  chief ;  (6) 
tarshishimfwith  Tarshisli  as  chief  [after  Dan.  x  ;  see  Hul.  917>] ; 
(7)  shinannim,  with  Zadkiel  as  chief  [after  Ps.  lx\ni.  lb],  ) 
cherubim,  with  Cherub  as  chief ;  (9)  ofanim,  with  Raphael  as 
chief ;  (10)  seraphim,  with  Jehoel  as  chief. 

Still  more  elaborate  is  the  description  of  the  seven 
heavens  with  their  angelic  chiefs,  and  of  the  twelve 
degrees  of  angels  instead  of  ten^  in  Sode  Baza, 
quoted  in  Talk.  Beubeni  to  Gen.  i.  1. 

In  “Maseket  Azilut”  the  ten  ranks  of  angels  are 
given  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Seraphim,  with  Shemnel  [Kemuel]  or  Jehoel  as  chief;  (2) 
ofanim  with  Raphael  and  Ofaniel  as  chiefs ;  (3)  cherubim,  with 
Cherubiel  as  chief:  (4)  shinannim,  with  Zedekiel  and  Gabriel  as 
chiefs ;  (5)  tarsbishim,  with  Tarshish  and  Sabriel  as  chiefs ,  (6) 
isliiin  with  Zephaniel  as  chief ;  (7)  hashmallim,  wi th  Hashmal 
as  chief'  ;  (8)  malakim,  with  Uzziel  as  chief ;  (9)  bene  Elohim, 
with  Hofniel  as  chief ;  (10)  arelim,  with  Michael  as  chief. 

These  are  the  ten  archangels  that  were  created  first  ;  and  over 
them  is  set  Metatron-Enoch,  transformed  from  flesh  and  blood 
into  flaming  fire! 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  of  heaven  the  tol- 
lowing  description  is  given  by  R.  Simon  b.  Lakish: 

“  There  are  twelve  mazzalot  [“  signs  of  the  zodiac  ”],_each  hav¬ 
ing  thirty  armies;  each  army,  thirty  camps  -  castra], 

each  camp  thirty  legions  [compare  Matt.  xxvi.  d3]  ;  each  legion, 
thirty^ ^  cohorts  ;  each  cohort,  thirty  corps  [compare  Krauss, 
“  T  eimworter  ”  $.t>.  P^T  and  each  corps  has  3(k>,000  mjnads 

of  stars  entrusted  to  it”  (Berach,  32b).  KPinuel  the 

“When  Moses  went  up  iu  the  cloud  to  heaven,  Kemuel,  tne 
ianitor  of  the  first  mite,  with  12,000  angels  of  destruction  under 
him  went  to  strikehim,  but  succumbed.  As  he  arrued^it  the 
second  gate.  Hadraniel,  who  exceeded  the  former  6W,000  para- 

sano-s  in  length,  came  with  his  darts  of  fire  to  smite  him,  but  God 
inSmd  Finally,  he  came  to  the  precincts  of  Sandalfon  he 
angel  who  towel's  above  the  rest  by  the  length  ud 

nev,  and  who  when  standing  on  earth  reaches  with  his  head  up 
to  the  ha  wot .  Standing  behind  the  heavenly  chariot,  he  \\  eav  e& 
crowns  f of  the  Most  Ilivh,  while  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  sm„, 
‘  Blessed  be  the  glorv  of  the  Lord  from  His  place.  Before  bis  fii  e 
even  Hadraniel  trembled ;  but  Moses  passed  him  also,  the  Lord 
shielding  him.  Then  Moses  came  to  the  stream  of  ute >  vv men 
consumes  even  the  angels:  and  God  caused  him  to  pass  thiou_h 
imscathedf '  Next- came  Galizur  [‘‘Revealer  of  the  Rock”]  a  so 
called  Raziel  [“The  Secret  of  God  ],  or  Akraziel  [»  *ip  £ 

“  the  herald  of  God  ”],  the  angel  who  spreads  his  wings  over  the 
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hay  jot,  lest  tlieir  fiery  breath  consume  the  ministering  angels 
Finally,  the  troop  of  the  mighty  angels  standing  aroundf  the 
throne  of  glory  threatened  to  consume  Moses  by  the  breath  of 
their  mouth  :  but  Moses  seized  the  throne  of  glory ;  and  the  Lord 
spread  His  cloud  over  him  [according  to  Job,  xxvi.  9],  and  he 
received  the  Law  despite  the  protesting  angels  ”  (Pesik.  IL  xx., 
ed.  Friedmann,  pp.  9 lib,  98a ;  see  editor’s  notes) . 


Tins  ascension  of  Moses  is  described  more  elabo¬ 
rately  in  the  Shir  lia-Shirim  Rabba  fragment,  ed 
Wertheimer,  “Bate  Midrasliot,”  iv. ,  Jerusalem,  1897 
(compare  with  this  the  Hekalot  in  Jellinek  “  B  H  ”  ii 
H-J^iii.  94/,  v.  170-190,  vi.  110-111;  alsoMerkabali 
de-R.  1  ishmael  in  Wertheimer,  “Bate  Midrasliot,” 
i.,  Jerusalem,  1S98;  and  Jellinek’s  introduction  to 
each  of  the  treatises). 

Hebrew  theology  knows  of  no  principle  of  evil 
such  as  is  the  Persian  Ahriman.  Satan  is  one  of  the 
^  ^  son,s  of  God  (Job,  i.  6,  ii.  1).  This 

i?all  oi  the  makes  the  problem  of  evil  all  the  more 

Angels.  difficult.  The  Biblical  story  of  the 
S0.US  of  mari7ing  the  daughters 
ot  men  (Gen.  vi.  1-4),  implying  the  possibility  of 
angels  lusting  and  sinning,  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
tall,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  pure  heavenly  beings 
as  well.  Taken  together  with  the  (Babylonian?) 
mythology  of  Lucifer  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  it  seemed  to  take 
tor  gi anted  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  working  an¬ 
tagonistically  to  God  through  the  evil  practises  of 
witchcraft,  astrology,  and  the  like.  Fallen  angels 
became  progenitors  of  hosts  of  evil  spirits  and 
seducers  of  men  to  crime  and  vice.  Still  they  were 
finally  subjugated  by  the  power  of  heaven,  and 
punished  by  the  archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel, 
and  consequently  a  knowledge  of  their  names  would 
enable  one  to  control  them.  This  is  the  idea  perva¬ 
ding  the  Enoch  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  which 
rests  on  two  different  sources,  now  incorporated  in 
a  fragmentary  form,  into  one  (Enoch,  vi.-xv.).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  one,  Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  10;  Targ.  Yer. 
Nahmanides;  also  a  Mandtean  god,  Brandt  “Man- 
ditische  Religion,”  p.  198)  was  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  chief  debauclier  of  women;  and 
his  place  of  punishment  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  rocks  of  Bet  Haduda  (see 
Charles,  Enoch,”  p.  72),  where  the  scapegoat  was 
cast  down:  this  shows  the  legend  to  be  of  ancient 
Judean  origin  (compare  with  this  the  reading  of  the 
chapter  on  incestuous  marriages  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  the  song  of  the  maiden  in  Ta‘anit 
iv.  8).  According  to  the  other,  Samiaza,  or  Samhazai 
(Enoch,  vi.  3-8,  viii.  1-3,  ix.  7,  x.  11 ;  compare  Targ. 
ler.  Gen.  vi.  4;  Midi*.  Abkir  in  Talk.,  Gen.  44-  He¬ 
brew  Enoch  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.),  is  the  chief  se¬ 
ducer.  He  forms  the  center  of  rabbinical  groups  of 
legends  (see  Gmnbaum,  “  Z.  D.  M.  G.  ”  xxi.  225-248). 

As  the  story  is  presented  in  Enoch,  the  two  rebei 
leadeis,  when  they  take  the  oath  on  Mount  Hermon 
to  subvert  the  rule  of  heaven,  have  each  ten  chieftains 
and  one  hundred  angels  at  their  command.  But  the 
punishment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  Michael 
Gabiiel,  Raphael,  and  Uriel  (Enoch,  ix.  1 ;  compare 
xl.  2)  does  not  altogether  annihilate  them.  Uzza 
(bamhazai)  and  Azael  (Azazel)  still  betray  the  secrets 
ot  heaven  to  King  Solomon  as  they  did  in  Enoch’s 
J^jnekg  ^L”  m  86;  compare  with 
‘  B.  H.  v.  1/3).  Some  angels  were  afterward  guilty 
of  betraying  divine  secrets  heard  from  behind  the 
curtain  (qu-|D,  Ber.  18ft),  and  were,  therefore,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  positions  (see  Gen.  R.  1.,  Ixviii.). 
Book  of  Jubilees,  ii.  2,  reads: 

The  angels  of  the  face  and  of  glorification,  the  angels  of  the 

0. .  elements  of  fire,  wind,  and  darkness,  of  hail 
anfj  ?°«r  fr,?sh  thunder  and  lightning,  of  cold 
of  Ang-els.  and  heat,  of  winter  and  spring,  summer  and 
.  x  ndl,  of  the  abyss  and  night,  of  light  and  morn¬ 
ing,  were  created  on  the  first  day.”  ° 


Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  says  that  the  angels  were  created 
on  the  second  day.  In  Gen.  R.  iii.  R.  Jolianan 
places  the  creation  of  the  angels  on  the  second  day 
lef erring  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  “He  maketh  his  angels  of 
winds”  (“who  maketh  winds  his  messengers,”  R 
V.);  R.  Hanina,  on  the  fifth  day,  classified  them 
among  the  winged  creatures  (Isa.  vi.  2). 

According  to  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  God 
created  them  on  the  second  day  out  of  fire.  The 
bodies  of  angels  are  radiant,  their  faces  like  light¬ 
ning,  their  eyes  as  flaming  torches  (Prayer  of  Ase 
netli,  xiv.;  compare  Pesik.  I.  3a;  Cant.  R.  iii.  11; 
Matt,  xx  viii.  3;  Luke,  ii.  9;  Acts,  xii.  7).  The  food 
of  angels  is  manna,  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  ate  be- 
fore  they  sinned  (Vita  Adse  et  Evie,  4;  compare 
Akiba,  1  oma,  75ft  on  Ps.  lxxviii.  25,  and  Yoma  4ft 
with  regard  to  Moses). 

Angels  worship  God  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
(Apoc.  Mosis,  17;  Testament  of  Abraham,  B,  iv.- 
see  James’s  notes,  p.  121 ;  compare  Sifre,  Deut.’  306- 
Gen.  R.  lxxviii. ;  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xxxii.  27  and  Ex. 
xiv.  24).  There  are  496,000  myriads  of  angels  (the 
numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  word  sover¬ 
eignty’.  or  499,000,  the  equivalent  of  hosts) 

glorifying  God  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xvii.,  xxxi. ;  Zutta,  xii. ;  see  ed  Fried¬ 
man,  pp.  32,  34,  193). 

A  guardian  angel  of  Israel  is  mentioned  in  the 
apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  7.  An  angel  carries 
Habakkuk  b}^  the  hair  of  his  head  from  Judea  to 
Babylon  to  bring  the  pottage  he  has  prepared  for 
Daniel  in  the  lions’  den  (apocryphal  additions  to 
Dan.  v.  36). 

Angels  endowed  with  divine  knowledge  (Hag. 
16a)  appear  in  the  apocalyptic  and  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  teachers  of  men.  This  is  the  so-called 
“whisper  of  the  angels”  (m£yn  nrw)  re¬ 

ferred  to  in  Zunz,  “G.V.”  2ded.  173;  compare  p.  363 

(mti'n  inD).  Michael  initiated  Adam  and 

Seth  into  the  secrets  of  creation  (Apoc.  Mosis  iii  13) 
and  taught  Adam  agriculture  (Vita  Adas  et  Evas, 
The  angels  Michael,  Uriel,  and  Raziel  initi¬ 
aled  Enoch  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  (Book 
of  Jubilees,  iv.  21 ;  the  Ethiopian  Enoch,  xl.  4,  5,  xix. 

1,  lxxii.  1;  and  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxii.  11,  xxxiii  6)* 
Raphael  imparted  to  Noah  the  secret  of  healing  herbs 
reefer  Noah,”  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  155;  compare 
Book  of  Jubilees,  x.  9-10).  Michael  initiated  Abra¬ 
ham  into  the  secret  lore  (Testament  of  Abraham,  xl- 
xiv.).  The  angel  of  the  face  instructed  Abraham  in 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  creation ;  re  ve- 
Angels  lation  thus  enabling  him  to  study  the 
as  In-  holy  writings  of  the  first  fathers  (Book 
stiuctors.  of  Jubilees,  xii.  25).  The  angels  under- 
qo  x  i  sfcand  °nly  Hebrew  (Hag.  16a;  Sotali, 
o8a),  but  the  angel  Gabriel  knows  seventy  lano-uan'es 
kicl1  lie  taught  to  J osepli  (Sotali,  36ft ;  compare 
blur  ha-Shirim  Rabbali  fragment  in  Wertheimer 
Bate  Midrasliot,”  iv.  25,  where  Zagzagael  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  instructor  in  the  seventy  languages).  Moses 
who  received  all  his  knowledge  from  the  angel  of 
the  face  (Book  of  Jubilees,  i.,  ii.,  etc.),  was  taught 
the  art  of  healing  by  the  angels  when  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlvi. ;  Jellinek,  “B.  LI”  i  61) 
i  efehfiah  (“  Divine  Beauty  ”),  the  angel  of  the  Law! 
and  Metatron (“the  Prince  of  the  Face  ”)  taught  him 
the  mystery  of  the  practical  Cabala  (Jellinek,  “B. 

H.  i.  61).  The  angel  Zagzagael  (“  Divine  Splendor  ”) 
instructed  Moses  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ineffable 
JName  (Deut.  R.  xi.).  Uriel  disclosed  to  Ezra  the 
mysteries  of  life  (II  Esd.  iv.  1).  Suriel,  the  angel 
of  the  face,  instructed  R.  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  in  laws 
of  lijrgiene  (Ber.  51a ;  compare  also  Ned.  20a).  Occa- 
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sionally  tlie  angels  themselves  gather  amid  joy  and 
singing  to  listen  to  the  sage  initiated  into  the  sacred 
lore  of  heaven  (see  Hag.  14ft).  But  at  times  they 
also  betray  jealousy  and  fear,  begrudging  man  his 
knowledge  of  hidden  things.  Thus,  they  sought  to 
dissuade  the  Most  High  from  giving  the  Law  to 
Moses  (Pesik.  R.  xx.,  Shab.  88b);  but  Moses  pacified 
them  by  his  arguments.  In  like  manner  they  sought 
to  drive  Akiba  out  of  the  realm  of  paradise,  as  they 
did  his  colleagues  Ben  ‘Azzai  and  BenZonia;  but 
God  Himself  interceded,  saying,  “  Leave  this  vener¬ 
able  sage  unscathed ;  for  he  is  worthy  to  make  use 
of  My  glory  ”  (Hag.  lob). 

The  angels  mediate  between  God  and  man.  They 
carry  the  prayers  up  to  the  throne  of  God  (Tobit, 
xii.  12,  15;  Baruch  Apoc.,  Greek,  xi.).  According 
to  Ex.  R.  xxi.,  an  angel  set  over  the  prayers  weaves 
them  into  crowns  for  the  Most  High.  Angels  inter¬ 
cede  for  those  who  dwell  on  earth  (Enoch,  xl.  6; 
compare  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  which  is  to  be  translated: 
“If  there  be  on  his  side  one  single  messenger  among 
a  thousand  pleading  for  him”).  They  pray  for 
Adam’s  pardon  (Apoc.  Mosis,  33),  and  offer  praise 
to  God  after  the  same  has  been  granted  (ibicl.  37). 
But  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  place  the 
prayers  and  good  deeds  of  the  righteous  before 
God,  they  also  bring  the  sins  of  the 
Mediate  be-  evil-doers  before  Him  (Enoch,  xcix. 
tween  God  3).  They  “  write  down  all  the  deeds 
and  Men.  and  lives  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xix.  5). 
These  records,  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  B,  x., 
are  called  the  “  Books  of  the  Cherubim  ”  because  they 
are  kept  by  the  cherubim.  From  these  they  read 
off  in  the  great  Judgment  Hall  of  the  nether  world 
the  register  of  the  sins  or  the  righteous  deeds  of  the 
soul. 

Angels  minister  to  Adam  (Sanh.  596;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xii.;  compare  Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke,  xxii.  43;  Heb.  i. 
13-14)  and  bring  him  to  his  last  resting-place  (Apoc. 
Mosis,  38),  attend  the  funeral  of  Abraham  (Testa¬ 
ment  of  Abraham,  A,  xx.),  and  bury  Moses  (Dent. 
R.  xi.,  Targ.  Yer.  Deut.  xxxiv.  6).  Angels  bring 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  heaven  (Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xx. ;  Targ.  Yer.  Song  of  Solomon,  iv. 
12;  compare  Luke,  xvi.  22). 

Angels  accompany  the  dead  on  their  departure 
from  this  world.  “Three  bands  of  angels  of  the 
divine  ministry  \oiiaVake  ha-sharet ],  or  peace  \lia- 
skaloiri] ,  accompany  the  righteous:  the  first  singing, 

‘  He  shall  enter  in  peace  ’ ;  the  second,  ‘  They  shall 
rest  on  their  couches  ’ ;  and  the  third, 4  The  one  who 
walketh  in  uprightness  ’  ”  (Isa.  lvii.  2).  But  when  a 
wicked  man  departs,  three  bands  of  angels  of  de¬ 
struction  (maVake  kabbalah)  are  described  as  accom¬ 
panying  him  singing,  “  There  is  no  peace,  saitli  my 
God,  to  the  wicked”  (Isa.  lvii.  21,  Ket.  104 a,  Num. 
R.  xi.). 

The  angels  that  execute  God’s  judgment  are  called 
“the  angels  of  punishment”  (Enoch,  lvi.  1,  lxx.  11, 
lxiii.  1),  Satanim  (Enoch,  xl.  7),  mal’ake  liabbalah 
(Shab.  55a;  Yer.  Sliebu.  vi.  37 a;  compare  Apoc. 
John,  vii.  2,  xii.  7),  “angels  of  the  dragon  ”  =  Satan; 
Matt.  xxv.  41.  Their  fierceness  and  their  mode 
of  punishment  are  described  in  the  Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xii.,  B,  xi.  They  “sling  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  ” 
(Shab.  1526,  after  I  Sam.  xxv.  29).  These  are  under 
the  leadership  of  six  or  seven  archangels:  Kezef, 
Af,  Hemali  (Deut.  ix.  19),  Mashhit,  Meshabber, 
Meka'llek  (compare  Ps.  lxxviii.  49:  * ebrak ,  za'am, 
mrali ) ;  and  above  these  is  the  angel  of  death  (Shab. 
89&;  Ex.  R.  xii. ;  Testament  of  Abraham,  A,  xviii.- 
xx.).  Af  and  Hemali  threatened  to  devour  Moses 
I.— 38 


because  of  his  neglect  to  circumcise  his  son  (Ned. 
3 2a).  God  keeps  these  angels  of  destruction  far  from 
Himself,  lest  they  strike  at  once,  thus  affording  the 
people  no  opportunity  for  repenting  (Yer.  Ta‘anit, 
ii.  656). 

According  to  John’s  Apocalypse  (Rev.  ix.  11) 
Abaddon  (Job,  xxxi.  12;  Shab.  89«)  is  the  angel  of 
the  abyss.  In  the  Talmud,  Dumah, 
Angels  of  the  angel  of  silence  (after  Ps.  cxv.  17), 
the  Nether  is  the  prince  of  the  nether,  world  in 

World.  whose  charge  are  the  spirits  (Sanh.  Ma, 
Shab.  1526).  He  announces  the  arrival 
of  newcomers  in  Sheol  (Ber.  186).  According  to  the 
Midrasli  Konen,  there  are  three  princes  placed  at  the 
three  upper  gates:  (1)  Kipod  (the  Persian  kapod  = 
“  wolf” ;  see  “  Zenda  vesta,”  tr.  by  Darmesteter,  in  “  Sa¬ 
cred  Books  of  the  East,”  xxiii.  295) ;  (2)  Nagrasagiel, 
or  Nasragiel,  the  prince  of  Gehinnom,  who  shows 
Moses  the  nether  world  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked  (Shir  ha-Shirim  fragment  in  Wertheimer’s 
“Bate  Midrashot,”  iv.  24;  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iff.  63, 
v.  130);  the  messenger  of  Ahuramazda,  Naikyo 
Sangiia,  to  whose  care  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
entrusted  (‘  ‘Vendidad,  ”  xix.  34 ;  Darmesteter,  “  Zend- 
avesta,”  i.  214,  and  elsewhere).  In  Testament  of 
Abraham,  A,  xiii.,  two  archangels  are  mentioned  as 
assisting  at  the  judgment  of  the  souls:  Dokiel  (“the 
weigher,”  from  dak.,  Isa.  xl.  15)  and  Puruel(“tlie 
fiery  and  pitiless  angel,”  probably  from  para* >  “  pay¬ 
ing”;  pur'anut,  “punishment”).  In  the  Midrash 
Konen  and  Maseket  Gan  Eden  and  Gehinnom  (Jelli¬ 
nek,  “B.  II.”  v.  44)  the  following  angels  of  punish¬ 
ment  are  mentioned  for  the  seven  departments:  (1) 
Kushiel  (“the  rigid  one  of  God  ”) ;  (2)  Laliatiel  (“  the 
flaming  one  ”) ;  (3)  Slioftiel  (“  the  judge  of  God  ”) ;  (4) 
Makatiel  (“  the  plague  of  God  ”) ;  (5)  Hutriel  (“  the 
rod  of  God”);  (6)  Pusiel  (Puriel)— certainly  not 
Hadriel  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  31)— and  (7)  Rogziel 
(“  wrath  of  God  ”). 

The  tendency  to  individualize  and  to  give  each 
angel  a  distinct  name  and  assign  to  him  a  particular 
charge  or  position  grew  among  the  haggadists  and 
devotees  of  secret  lore : — 

“Each  angel  has  a  tablet  on  his  heart  on  which  his 
name,  combined  with  the  name  of  God  [Bl],  is  in¬ 
scribed,”  says  Simon  b.  Lakish  (Pesik.  xii.  1086). 
In  Ex.  R.  xxix.  this  doctrine  is  based  upon  Ps. 
lxviii.  18:  “The  Lord  dwells  in  them,”  wherefore 
they  are  called  MicliaeZ,  GabrieZ,  Raphael  They 
receive  their  name  in  accordance  with  their  message, 
wherefore  they  can  not  tell  their  names  (Num.  R.  x. , 
commenting  upon  Judges,  xiii.  18).  “No  single 
angel  can  carry  out  two  messages,  nor  can  two 
angels  fulfil  only  one  message.  Of  the  three  angels 
that  came  to  Abraham,  Michael,  the  guardian  angel 
of  Israel,  brought  the  tidings  of  Isaac’s  birth;  Ga¬ 
briel,  the  angel  of  heavenly  vengeance  and  of  fire, 
had  to  overthrow  Sodom ;  and  Raphael  rescued  Lot  ” 
(B.  M.  866,  Gen.  R.  1.,  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xviii.  2). 
Michael  to  the  right,  Uriel  to  the  left,  Gabriel  in 
front,  and  Raphael  in  the  rear  of  the  throne  (Num. 
R.  ii.),  are  stationed  on  the  four  sides  of  heaven 
(Midrash  Konen,  at  end;  compare  Hekalot,  vi.). 
Padael  is  the  name  given  to  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  Samson’s  parents  in  the  apocryphal  history  of 
Philo  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  p.  324).  Zeroel 
yrir  =  “  Arm  of  God  ”)  was  one  of  the  angels  who 
supported  Kenaz  in  his  battle  against  the  Arn- 
orites;  Nathaniel  (Nuriel?  =  “Fire  of  God”),  the 
angel  who  saved  the  men  cast  into  the  fire  by  Jair, 
the  judge,  for  refusing  to  worship  his  idols  (ibid.). 
Over  each  force  and  element  of  life  an  angel  is 
placed :  one  over  the  winds  (Rev.  vii.  1) ;  one  over 
fire  (ibid.  xiv.  18) ;  and  one  over  water  (ibid.  xvi.  5). 
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In  the  Hebrew  Enoch  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v.  176)  the 
following  angel-princes  are  named : 


Baradiel,  from  baraii,  set 

Rufciel,  „  ruah,  „ 

Barakiel,  „  bar  ah,  „ 

Za'amael,  „  za'am,  „ 
ZiKlel,  „  zik,  „ 
ZaVa'el,  „  zva'ot,  „ 

Za'aflel,  „  za'af,  „ 
Ra‘amiel,  „  ra'am,  „ 
Ra‘astiiel,  „  ra'ash,  „ 
Shalgiel,  „  sheleg ,  ,, 

Matariel,  „  matar,  „ 
Shamsiel,  „  shemcsh , 
Lailahel,  „  lailah,  „ 
Galgaliel,  „  galgal , 
Ofaniel,  „  of  an,  ,, 
Kokbiel,  „  hokab , 
Rehatiel,  „  rahat  (“rum 


over  the  hail. 

„  „  wind. 

„  „  lightning. 

„  „  storm. 

,,  „  glow  wind  (or  comet). 

,,  „  whirlwind. 

,,  „  hurricane. 

„  „  thunder. 

„  „  earthquake. 

„  ,,  snow. 

„  „  rain. 

„  „  light  of  day. 

„  „  night. 

„  wheel  of  the  sun. 

„  „  wheel  of  the  moon. 

,,  „  stars. 

ler  ”),  set  over  the  planets. 


A  few  of  these  names  recur  in  Enoch,  viii.  and  lxix. 
The  angel  of  hail  is  introduced  under  the  obscure 
name  of  Yurkemo  (Pes.  11  Set).  The  angel  of  night 
is  called  Lailah  (Sanh.  16a).  The  one  set  over  the  sea. 
Sar  shel  yam  (Gen.  R.  x. ),  is  called  Bahab  (B.  B.  745* 
after  Job,  xxvi.  12).  He  was  slain  by  God  at  the 
Creation,  because  he  refused  to  swallow  the  water 
for  the  drying  of  the  land ;  and  his  bod}7-  is  covered 

"by  water  lest  all  creatures  slaould  perisli  from  liis 

stench  (compare  also  Pes.  11S&).  The  angel  set  over 
the  rain  is  Ridya,  N'H'I  (“the  Irrigator”);  according 
to  Kohut,  “  Jud.  Angelologie,  ”  p.  45,  Bediyao  (Per¬ 
sian,  Areduyao,  Ardoi);  Ta4anit,  255;  Yoma,  21  a 
(Bashi):  “He  resembles  a  calf,  and  is  stationed  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  the  lower  abyss,  saying  to  the 
one, 4  Let  your  waters  run  down  ’ ;  and  to  the  other, 

‘  Let  your  waters  spring  up. ’  ”  Of  the  seven  names 
of  the  earth  (Ab.  B.  N.  A,  xxxvii. ;  Pesik.  B.  K.  155a) 
seven  angel  names  were  formed :  (1)  Arziel,  (2)  Ad- 
mael,  (3)  Harabael,(4)  Yabbasliael,  (5)  ‘Arkiel  (com¬ 
pare  ‘Arkas,  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  xxiv.  2),  (6) 
Haldiel,  and  (7)  Tebliel.  They  were  stationed  in  the 
second  heaven  (see 44  Merkabah  de-Babbi  Ishmael  ”  in 
Wertheimer’s  “Bate  Midrashot,”  i.  22. 

An  angel  set  over  the  beasts  is  mentioned  in  Her¬ 
nias’  “  Visions,  ”  iv.  2;  his  name  is  Thegri  (see  Hekalot, 
A7i.)  (Turiel  =  “bull-god,”  Jerome  on  Hab.  i.  14). 
In  Abraham  of  Granada’s  “Berit  Menuhah,”  p.  87, 
are  mentioned  the  angel  Jehiel  (Hayyel?),  set  over 
the  wild  beasts;  ‘Anpiel,  over  the  birds;  Hariel 
(Behemiel),  over  the  tame  beasts;  Sliakziel,  over  the 
water-insects ;  Dagiel,  over  the  fish;  Ilaniel,  over 
the  fruit-bearing  trees;  Serakel,  over  the  trees  not 
bearing  fruit. 

“  There  is  not  a  stalk  on  earth  that  has  not  its 
angelic  star  [massed]  in  heaven  ”  (Gen.  B.  x. ) — a  gen¬ 
uinely  Persian  notion.  “Every  single  flower  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  an  angel”  (“  Bundahisli,  ”  xxvii.  24). 

Already  in  Dan.  x.  20-21,  the  idea  prevails  that 
each  nation  has  a  heavenly  guardian  angel  or  prince. 
In  Enoch,  lxxxix.  59,  the  seventy  shepherds  are  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  seventy  nations  over  whom 
Michael,  as  Israel’s  angel-prince,  is  set  as  ruler. 

With  these  seventy-one  angel-princes 
Guardians  of  the  world  God  sits  in  council  when 

of  the  holding  judgment  over  the  world 
Nations.  (Hebrew  Enoch;  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v. 

181);  each  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
nation  before  God  (Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xi.  7-8,  Pirke 
B.  El.  xxiv.).  At  times  they  accuse  Israel  (Pesik. 
xxvii.  176a);  at  times  they  find  especial  merit  in  him 
(Suk.  29a).  They  are  the  “  gods  ”  whom  the  Lord 
crushes  before  He  executes  His  punishment  upon  the 
nations  in  their  charge  (Suk.  29a,  according  to  Ex.  xii. 
12 ;  Sotah,  9a).  These  angel-princes  of  the  nations — 
of  Babel,  Media,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Borne — Jacob  saw 
in  his  dream  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder 
(Gen.  R.  lxviii.,  Pesik.  xxiii.  151a).  The  angel 


with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  was  the  angel-prince  of 
Edom  (Gen.  R.  lxxvii.),  Samael,  the  head  of  all  Satans 
(Tan.,  Wa37ishlah,  ii.  25).  The  name  of  the  angel 
of  Egypt  is  Mizraim  (Ex.  R.  xxi.)  or  Uzza  (Midr. 
Wayosha4;  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  i.  39;  Hekalot,  v.  172); 
that  of  Persia’s  angel-prince  is  Dubbiel  (=  Bear- 
god;  Yoma,  77a,  after  Dan.  vii.  5).  But  Michael, 
the  angel-prince  of  Jerusalem  (Zion,  Targ.  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7-8),  is  set  over  all  the  seventy  angels 
(Midr.  Abkir;  Yalk.,  Gen.  §  132). 

There  is,  however,  a  special  angel-prince  set  over 
the  world,  Sar  ha-‘olam  (Yeb.  165,  Hul.  60a,  Sanh. 
94a).  He  composed  the  verses,  Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  civ. 
31,  and,  partly,  Isa.  xxiv.  16.  An  angel  of  mankind 
is  mentioned  also  (Apoc.  Mosis,  32).  He  has  been 
identified,  whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  (see 
Tos.  Yeb.  165;  Wiener,  “Ben  Chananja,”  ix.  600; 
Kohut,  “Jud.  Angelologie,  ”  p.  42),  with  Metatron. 
In  order  fully  to  resemble  the  court  of  the  Persian 
King  of  Kings,  the  heavenly  court  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  vice-regent,  the  sar  lia-Panim  (“  prince  of  the  di¬ 
vine  face  ”):  According  to  the  Testament  of  Job 
(lii.),  this  vice-regent  “sitteth  upon  the  great  char¬ 
iot  ”  (see  Kohler,  “  Semitic  Studies,  ”p.  299) ;  he  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Philo  “  On  Dreams  ”  (i.  2o),  “  the  driver  of 
the  chariot  ”  (yvLoxog  dpuarog).  His  “name  is  lilce  the 
name  of  his  Master  ”  (Sanh.  385,  according  to  Ex. 
xxiii.  21),  known  under  the  name  of  “Metatron” 
(Mithra;  see  Dio  Chrysostomus,  “Oratio,”  xxxvi. 
Windischmann,  “  Zoroastrische  Studien,”  pp.  309- 
312;  frequently  explained  as  “Metator,”  “Metatliro- 
nos,  ”  and  “  Metatyranos.  ”  See  Sachs,  “  Beitrage,  ”  i. 
108;  Frank,44 Kabbala,”p.  43;  Jellinek, “B.  H.”ii.  30; 
j  Levy,  “  Chal.  Worfcerb.  ”  s.v. ;  Kohut, 44  Arucli,”s.fl. ). 
This  vice-regent  is  probably  identical  with  the 
archangel  Jehoel  mentioned  in  Apoc.  Abraham,  x., 
as  mediator  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God;  also  with 
Yehadriel  (“  Hekalot  ”  in  Jellinek, 44  B.  H.  ”  ii.  47) ;  and 
perhaps  also  with  Akathriel,  the  occupant  of  God’s 
throne  (Ber.  7a). 

But  alongside  of  Metatron  is  mentioned  in  “  Ma- 
seket  Azilut  ”  (based  on  Job,  xli.  9),  as  44  brother  ”  and 
above  him,  Sandalfon,  explained  as  Synadelphon 
(“  twin-brother  ”)  and  as 44  Sardonyx  ”  (see  Jellinek,  in 
“Ben  Chananja, ”iv.  182,  329,  365;  compare  Slavonic 
Book  of  Enoch,  xxv.).  The  later  Cabala  places  Aka¬ 
thriel  above  the  twin-brothers  Metatron  (=  Enoch) 
and  Sandalfon  (=  Elijah)  (see  Yalk.  Hadash,  s.v. 

“  Malakim, ”  pp.  38-39).  Of  well-nigh  equal  rank 
with  Metatron  are  Sandalfon  and  Akathriel  (“the 
crown  of  God  ”;  Ber.  7a). 

Beneath  these  are  the  seven  heavens  with  Michael, 
Gabriel,  Shateiel  (“angel  of  silence”),  Shahaldel, 
(“angel  of  shahakim”),  Baradiel,  Barakiel,  and  Sa- 
driel  (“  angel  of  order  ”)  as  chiefs ;  and  beneath  them 
in  the  Yelon,  Galgaliel,  and  Ofaniel,  Rehatiel,  and 
Kokbiel  as  the  angels  of  sun-wheel,  moon-wheel, 
planets,  and  the  other  stars  with  all  their  hosts ;  the 
seventy -two  angel-princes  of  the  nations  being  sta¬ 
tioned  above  these  (Hekalot,  published  by  Jellinek, 
“Kontros  ha-Maggid,”  pp.  31  et  seq.). 

Besides  these,  sixty-tliree  angels  are  mentioned  as 
janitors  of  the  seven  heavens  (“  Hekalot,  ”  xv. ;  Jelli¬ 
nek,  44 B.  H.”iii.  et  seq.),  and  others  stationed  at  each 
of  the  seven  heavens  as  seal-bearers  {ibid,  xvii.-xxii. ) ; 
and  above  all  these,  as  head  and  chief,  Anfiel,  Avhose 
crown  “branches  out”  to  “cover  the  heaven  with 
the  divine  majesty”  (Hab.  iii.  3).  Mention  is  made 
also  of  Ofaniel,  Seraphiel,  Cherubiel,  as  chiefs  of  the 
ofanim,  seraphim,  and  cherubim;  of  Rikbiel  and 
Hailael  (Hayael  ?)  as  chiefs  of  the  divine  chariot  and 
the  hayyot;  Sofriel  as  “bookkeeper”;  Dabriel  as 
interpreter  of  the  “word”;  Kafziel  (“speed  of 
God”);  Hadriel,  or  Hadraniel  (“majesty  of  God”); 
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Adiririon  (Adiryah?  “might  of  God”;  see  Jellinek, 
“B.  H.”  v.  178-180,  and  “  Hekalot  ”  fragment  in 
“Kontros  ha-Maggid,”  pp,  34-36;  idem ,  “B.  H.”  i. 
58).  Zunz  counts  forty  angels  mentioned  in  the  lit¬ 
urgy  (“  S.  P.  ”  p.  476).  These  are  increased  to  the 
extent  of  thousands,  with  names  far  beyond  intel¬ 
ligibility  or  recognition,  but  scarcely,  as  Zunz  thinks 
(“G.  V.”  p.  177),  altogether  invented. 

The  names  of  angels  formed  a  favorite  study  of 
the  Essenes  or  Hasidim  in  view  of  the  magical  cures 
effected  by  means  of  these  names ;  for  upon  the  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  name  and  sphere  of  each 
angel,  and  of  the  power  exerted  by  him  on  certain 
evil  spirits,  depended  the  efficacy  of  the  conjurers. 
In  the  Testament  of  Solomon  (translated  by  Cony- 
beare,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  1898,  pp.  1-45) — an  apoc¬ 
ryphal  book  belonging  probably  to  the  first  century 
— King  Solomon  is  introduced  as  giving  his  expe¬ 
riences  on  meeting  the  various  demons, 
Conjuring  of  each  of  whom  he  asks  his  name  as 
by  Names  well  as  the  name  of  the  angel  that  can 
of  Angels,  overpower  him.  Asmodeus  answers 
that  he  is  frustrated  by  Raphael,  the 
archangel ;  another  demon  answers  Paltiel  is  his  an¬ 
tagonist;  a  third,  Uriel,  etc.  (see  pp.  24,  38,  40). 

Tile  magic  hooll  44  Tlie  Sword  of  jVloses,  ”  published 

and  translated  by  M.  Gaster  (London,  1896),  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  as  are  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Raziel  ascribed  to  Eleazar  of  Worms.  In  Pseu- 
do-Sirach  (ed.  Steinschneider,  p.  23 a)  the  three  an¬ 
gels,  Sanuy,  Sansanuy,  and  Samangaluf  are  said  to 
have  brought  Lilith  back  to  Adam,  and  when  she 
turned  child-murderess  like  Lamia,  they  were  set  in 
control  over  her;  see  Brueck,  “Rabbinisclie  Cere¬ 
monial-bra  uche,”  pp.  50-55;  see  also  Amulet. 

A  strange  story  is  told  in  Yalk.,  Lam.  1001:  “At 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the 
mighty  hero  Abika  ben  Gafteri  had  fallen,  Hana- 
neel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  conjured  up  angels  who 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Chaldeans,  thus 
setting  them  to  flight.  But  God,  having  decreed 
the  fall  of  the  city,  had  changed  the  names  of  the 
angels  when  Hananeel  summoned  up  the  prince  of  the 
world  by  using  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  he  lifted 
Jerusalem  into  the  air,  but  God  cast  it  down  again. 
To  this  the  verse  Lam.  ii.  1  refers.”  According  to 
another  story  {ibid.  1012),  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  had  conjured  up  the  angels  of  water  and  of  fire 
to  surround  the  city  with  walls  of  fire  and  water; 
but  God  changed  the  names  of  the  angels. 

The  charge  of  angel -worship  raised  against  the 
Jews,  based  upon  Col.  ii.  18,  is  decidedly  unfounded. 
Paul  had  probably  the  same  Gnostic  sect  in  mind  that 
Celsus  refers  to  when  he  repeats  the  charge  of  Aris¬ 
tides  (“Apology,”  xiv.  4;  see  Origen,  book  i.  26,  v. 
6-34,  41),  telling  us  (Origen,  vi.  30)  of  magical  figures 
on  which  he  found  the  seven  angels  inscribed:  (1) 
Michael,  with  the  figure  of  a  lion;  (2)  Suriel,  as  a 
bull  (slior  or  tura  =  Turiel ;  see  Je- 

Angel  rome  on  Hab.  i.  14) ;  (3)  Raphael  in  a 
Worship,  serpentine  form;  (4)  Gabriel  as  an 
eagle;  (5)  Yalda  Bahut  with  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  bear ;  (6)  Erathaol  as  a  dog ;  and  (7) 
Onoel  in  the  shape  of  an  ass.  Of  these  seven  archons 
(Celsus,  vi.  27)  Paul  speaks  continually  in  his  let¬ 
ters  (I  Cor,  ii.  6-8;  Col.  ii.  8,  20).  But  this  Ophite 
sect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jews.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  R.  Ishmael,  in  Mek.,  Yithro,  x.,  expressly  ap¬ 
plies  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  to  the  likeness  of  an¬ 
gels  of  the  ofanim  and  cherubim  (compare  Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  xx.  20).  “He  who  slaughters  an  animal  in 
the  name  of  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  or  in  the 
name  of  Michael,  the  great  captain  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  renders  the  same  an  offering  to  dead  idols  ” 


(Hul.  40a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  42b).  “Not  as  one  who 
would  first  send  his  servant  to  a  friend  to  ask  for 
aid  in  his  hour  of  need  should  man  apply  to  Mi¬ 
chael,  or  Gabriel,  to  intercede  for  him ;  but  he  should 
turn  immediately  to  God  Himself ;  for  ‘  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered  ’  ” 
(Joel,  iii.  5  [A.  Y.  ii.  32];  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13a;  com¬ 
pare  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  8-9).  “  Four  keys  are  in  the 

keeping  of  God  exclusively  and  not  in  that  of  the 
angels :  the  keys  of  rain,  of  nourishment,  of  birth, 
and  of  resurrection”  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxx.  22; 
Deut.  xxviii.  12  ;  compare  Ta‘anit,  2a,  where  only 
three  keys  are  mentioned).  This  is  rightly  inter¬ 
preted  by  Gfrorer,  “  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,”  i.  377, 
as  meant  to  exclude  prayer  to  the  angels.  The  in¬ 
vocations  of  angels  occurring  in  the  liturgy  were 
addressed  to  them  as  mediators,  not  as  helpers.  Still 
many  rabbinical  authorities  disapproved  of  such  in¬ 
vocations  (see  the  literature  in  Zunz,  “  S.  P.  ”  p.  148). 

However  great  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  influence  of  the  angels  over  life,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  great  stress  laid 

Inferior  upon  the  fact  that  the  angels  are  in 

to  Man.  many  respects  inferior  to  man.  Al¬ 
ready  Enoch  (xv.  2)  intercedes  on  be- 

lialf  of  the  angels,  instead  of  Laving'  them  intercede 

for  him;  and  none  of  the  angels  could  see  what  he 
saw  of  God’s  glory  (ibid.  xiv.  21),  or  learn  the  secrets 
of  God  as  he  knew  them  (Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch, 
xxiv.  3;  compare  Sifra,  2b;  Ascensio,  Isa.  ix.  27-38). 
Adam  was  to  be  worshiped  by  the  angels  as  the 
image  of  God  (Yita  Ados  et  Evoe,  p.  14;  Gen.  R. 
viii. ).  Before  his  fall  his  place  was  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  God’s  own  majesty,  where  the  angels  can 
not  stay  (Gen.  R.  xxi.);  and  so  in  the  future  wfill  the 
righteous  again  be  placed  nearer  to  God  than  the 
angels  (Deut.  R.  1,  Yer.  Shab.  vi.  8d ,  Ned.  32a). 
Indeed,  “  they  were  inferior  in  intelligence  to  Adam, 
when  names  wrere  given  to  all  things  ”  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xiii.).  “The  righteous  rank  above  the  angels” 
(Sanh.  93a;  Midr.  Teh.,Ps.  ciii.  18;  compare  I  Cor. 
vi.  3 ;  Heb.  ii.  5).  “  When  Aaron  in  his  vestments 

as  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  minis¬ 
tering  angels  fled  in  awe  before  him  ”  (Pesik.  R. 
47;  compare  Ex.  R.  xxxviii.).  “Israel  is  dearer  to 
God  than  the  angels;  for  Israel’s  praise  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  stated  hours  as  that  of  the  angels.  Israel 
pronounces  the  name  of  God  after  two  words :  *  Hear, 
Israel  ’ ;  the  angels  after  three :  ‘  Holy,  Holy,  Holy !  ’ 
Israel  begins  the  song  of  praise  on  earth  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  chime  in”  (Hul.  915;  Midr.  Teh., 
Ps.  civ.  1).  “Angels  minister  to  the  saints”  (Heb. 
i.  13-14). 

Philo  was  inclined  to  accept  the  existence  of  an¬ 
gels  as  a  fact  far  more  than  his  allegorical  system 
would  lead  one  to  surmise.  He  was 
Philo  prompted  to  do  so  through  the  exam- 
on  Angels,  pie  of  the  Stoics :  “  Beings  whom  other 
philosophers  called  demons,  Moses 
usually  called  angels  ”;  they  are  “souls  hovering  in 
the  air  ” ;  “  some  have  descended  into  bodies ;  others 
have  not  thought  fit  to  approach  any  part  of  the 
earth ;  and  these,  hallowed  and  surrounded  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  Father,  the  Creator  employs 
as  assistants  and  ministers  for  the  care  of  the  mor¬ 
tals.  ”  “  They  report  the  injunctions  of  the  Father  to 
His  children,  and  the  necessities  of  the  children  to  the 
Father.  And,  with  reference  to  this,  Holy  Scripture 
represents  them  as  ‘  ascending  and  descending.  ’  .  .  . 
Not  God,  but  we  mortals  are  in  need  of  a  mediator 
and  intercessor  ”  (idem,  “  On  Dreams,  ”  i.  22).  “  Souls, 
demons,  and  angels  are  things  differing  in  name,  but 
identical  in  reality.  Yet,  as  men  speak  of  God  and 
of  evil  demons  and  of  good  and  evil  souls,  so  they 
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speak  of  angels,  calling  them  ambassadors  of  man  to 
God  and  of  God  to  man;  and  they  are  holy  because 
of  this  blameless  and  honorable  office.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  profane  and  unworthy,  as  is  seen 
in  Ps.  lxxviii.  49”  (idem,  “On  Giants,”  pp.  3-4). 

But  Philo  also  calls  them  logoi,  “words,”  or  “in¬ 
tellects”  (idem,  “On  Confusion  of  Language,”  p.  8; 
“On  Dreams,”  i.  12,19;  “ Allegory iii.  62;  com¬ 
pare  Hag.  14 a,  based  on  Ps.  xxxiii.  (3).  They  are 
also  called  “  God ’s  own  powers  with  whom  the 
Father  of  the  Universe  consulted  when  saying :  ‘  Let 
us  make  man.  ’  To  them  He  gave  the  mortal  part 
of  our  soul  to  form  b}r  imitating  His  art  when  He 
shaped  the  rational  principle  in  us  ”  (idem,  “  On  Fugi¬ 
tives,”  p.  13).  Angels  are  the  priests  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  temple  (idem,  “Monarchy,”  ii.  1).  And  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rabbis  speak  of  Michael  (Meta- 
tron)  as  the  captain  of  the  heavenly  host,  as  the  high 
priest  that  offers  sacrifice  in  the  upper  temple,  and 
as  the  charioteer  of  God,  Philo  says: 

“  Tlie  Fattier,  tlie  Creator  of  the  universe,  gave  to  the  arch¬ 
angel  and  most  ancient  lof/os  [“  word  ”]  the  privilege  of  standing 
on  the  confines,  separating  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  and  of 
interceding  between  the  immortal  God  and  the  mortal,  as  am¬ 
bassador  sent  by  the  ruler  to  the  subject.  Rejoicing  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  he  says  [Deut.  v.  5] :  k  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,’ 
being  neither  uncreated  nor  created,  but  between  the  two,  pledge 
and  security  to  the  Creator  and  to  the  creature,  a  hope  that  the 
merciful  God  would  not  despise  His  work”  (“On  Who  is  the 
Heir,”  p.  42 ;  compare  “  On  Dreams,”  i.  25 ;  “  On  Fugitives,”  p. 
19,  where  he  is  called  ‘*the  charioteer  of  the  powers  ” ;  and  “On 
Confusion  of  Languages,”  p.  2S,  where,  like  Metatron  with  his 
seventy-two  names,  he  is  called  “the  great  archangel  of  many 
names”). 

The  medieval  philosophers  treated  the  belief  in 
angels  in  a  far  more  rationalistic  spirit  than  did 
Philo.  Saadia,  finding  man  to  be  the  object  of  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  in  the  center  of  the  world,  claims 
for  him  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  the  angels  (“Em- 
unot  we-De‘ot,”  iv.  1).  They  are  to  him  creatures 
of  light,  ethereal  beings,  created  for  special  purposes 
(ii.  8),  visions  of  the  prophet  rather  than  realities. 

So  is  the  fiery  angel  of  death  (iv.  6). 
Saadi  a,  Satan  to  him  is  a  human  being  (see 
Ha-Levi,  Ibn  Ezra  to  Num.  xxii.  22).  Judah 
Ibn  Daud,  ha-Levi  also  sees  in  the  angels  beings 
Mai-  created  of  ethereal  matter;  some  for 
monides.  a  certain  time,  and  those  of  the  upper 
world  for  eternity  (“Cuzari,”  iv.  18; 
see  Cassel’s  note).  Concerning  Gabirol’s  angels 
formed  of  fire,  see  Kaufmann,  “  Attributenlehre,  ”  pp. 
184,  505.  To  Ibn  Daud  angels  are  intelligences, 
created,  yet  eternal  and  spiritual ;  the  motors  of  the 
soul;  the  highest  of  these  intelligences  being  the 
active  intellect  of  the  Tenth  Sphere,  identified  by 
the  Mohammedan  thinkers  (according  to  “Cuzari,” 
i.  87)  with  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  mentioned  already  in  Job,  xxxii.  8  as  “the  spirit 
in  man;  and  the  breath  [A.Y.  “inspiration”]  of  the 
Almighty  that  givetli  them  understanding.”  Mai- 
monides,  taking  as  his  guide  Aristotle,  who  places 
the  “Intelligences”  as  intermediate  beings  between 
the  Prime  Cause  and  existing  things — by  the  agency 
of  whicli  is  produced  the  motion  of  the  spheres  on 
which  all  existence  depends— declares  the  Biblical 
angels  to  be  the  beings  with  whom  God  consults 
before  taking  action1  (Gen.  R.  viii.).  Differing, 
however,  from  Aristotle,  whose  “  Intelligences  ”  are 
coexistent  with  the  First  Cause,  he  asserts  that  the 
angels  are  created  by  God,  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  governing  the  spheres;  that  they  are  con¬ 
scious  beings  possessed  of  a  free  will,  but  that,  unlike 
human  beings,  they  are  in  constant  action  and  with¬ 
out  evil  (“Moreh,”  ii.  6-7).  Far  from  accepting 
Scripture  in  its  literal  meaning,  when  angels  are  in¬ 
troduced,  he  finds  the  term  “  angel  ”  applied  to  men, 


to  elements,  and  to  animals,  as  well  as  to  ideals  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Prophets.  “  Natural  forces  and  angels 
are  identical.  When  the  rabbis  (Midr.  Eccl.  x.  7) 
say :  ‘  When  man  sleeps,  his  soul  speaks  to  the  angel, 
and  the  angel  to  the  cherub,’  man’s  imaginative 
faculty  is  called  angel,  and  his  intellectual  faculty 
is  called  cherub.  The  form  in  which  angels  appear 
characterizes  the  mental  vision  of  the  seer.  ”  He  thus 
distinguishes  between  angels  endowed  with  eternal 
life — such  as  the  Spheric  Intelligences — and  the 
perishable  phenomena.  But  then  these  spheres  and 
angels  were  not  created  for  our  sake,  says  Mai- 
monides  (“Moreh,”  iii.  13)  in  opposition  to  Saadia, 
who  says:  “Man  is  superior  to  everything  formed 
of  earthly  matter,  but  exceedingly  inferior  to  the 
spheres  and  intelligences.”  Of  such  spheres,  Aris¬ 
totle  counted  fifty,  numbering  as  many  ideals. 
Maimonides,  with  later  philosophers,  assumes  these 
to  be  ten,  the  Teuth  Intelligence  being  the  Active 
Intellect.  For  this  reason,  Maimonides  follows  the 
Cabala  in  counting  ten  classes  of  angels  (“Yesode 
ha-Torah,”  ii.  7). 

In  the  Cabala  two  currents  run  in  parallel  lines. 
The  practical  Cabala,  bent  upon  overruling,  through 
incantations,  the  destinies  of  earthly 
Cabalistic  life  by  the  higher  powers,  is  ever  busy 
View.  finding  new  names  of  angels  able  to 
control  the  lower  forces.  Such  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  in  “Sefer  lia-Razim,”  which  is  a 
list  of  angels  for  the  months  of  the  year,  in  the 
“  Sefer  Raziel,  ”  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Neoplatonic  view  of  Emanation,  and  the  idea 
of  ^  the  macrocosm,  or  the  world  in  its  totality, 
being  the  evolution  of  the  image  of  God,  the  type 
of  which  is  man  as  microcosm,  necessarily  made 
man  the  object  of  Creation,  so  that  in  this  view  he 
ranks  above  the  angels  (Zohar,  iii.  CS);  while  they 
(the  angels)  belong  to  the  lower  realm,  to  the  world 
of  formation  (yezirah),  and  not  to  that  of  Creation 
(beriah),  to  which  the  higher  spirits  belong.  The 
angels  are  intellectual,  spiritual  beings,  yet  invested 
with  a  shining  garb  to  make  them  visible  to  man 
(Frank  and  Jellinek,  “Cabala,”  p.  161;  Joel,  “Reli- 
gionspliilosophie  d.  Zohar,”  pp.  278-279). 

How  far  Jewish  Angelology  was  influenced  by 
Babylonian  and  Persian  mythology,  and  what  its 
relations  are  to  Mandaean  lore  and 
Relation  to  Egy ptian-Hellenis  tic  gnosticism,  is 
to  non-  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  stu¬ 
ff ewish.  Re-  dents  (see  Kohut,  “  Jiid.  Angelologie  ” ; 
ligions.  Schorr,  “He-PIaluz,”  viii.  1-120;  Gun- 
kel,  “Schopfung  und  Chaos”;  Die- 
terich,  “Abraxas”;  Kessler,  “Mandaeans”  in  Schaaf 
and  Herzog’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowl¬ 
edge.”  The  Mamkeans  also  speak  of  angels  of  light 
(not  kings,  Brandt,  “Mandaische  Schriften,”  p.  14) 
surrounding  the  king  of  light  (Brandt, “Mandaische 
Religion,  ”  p.  42 ;  “  Mandaische  Schriften,  ”  p.  14),  and 
of  angels  of  wrath  surrounding  the  evil  spirit  Ruah 
(Brandt,  “  Mandaische  Religion,  ”  p.  123) ;  of  three  an¬ 
gels,  or  guardian  spirits,  accompanying  Adam  (ibid. 
pp.  44,  122);  of  the  angel  Yofim  (Yofafin)  (ibid,  pp. 
26, 198) ;  of  Ptahil  (Gabriel),  the  assistant  of  the  Lord 
of  Life  at  the  world’s  creation  (ibid.  pp.  34,  85,  44,  50- 
55) ;  of  the  great  sardonyx  (p.  221)  as  well  as  of  Aza- 
zel  (p.  198);  of  the  seven  nether  worlds  with  their 
arclidemons  as  rulers  (“  Mandaische  Schriften,  ”  pp. 
137-183).  But  Persian  mythology  is  throughout  in¬ 
terwoven  with  Angelology  (see  Brandt,  “  Mandaische 
Religion,”  pp.  194-198).  Coptic  gnosticism,  also, 
has  Ariel  as  king  of  the  nether  world,  corresponding 
with  Ur  of  the  Mandoeans  (see  Schmidt,  “  Gnostische 
Schriften  in  Koptischer  Spraclie,”  p.  413). 

That  the  archons,  the  seventy -two  rulers  of  the 
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world  (Schmidt,  ibid.  p.  194),  are  alluded  to  in  I  Cor. 
ii.  6-8;  Gal.  iv.  3,  9;  and  elsewhere,  by  Paul,  lias 
been  shown  by  Everling,  “  Die  Paulinische  Angelo- 
logie  und  Damonologie,”  pp.  12,  75.  The  “angel 
worship  ”  (Col.  ii.  18)  is  of  the  Gnostics,  not  of  the 
Jews.  For  Christian  Angelology  in  general,  Zunz 
(“S.  P.”  p.  148)  may  be  quoted:  “The  Coptic,  the 
Abyssinian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  churches 
adopted  the  invocation  of  angels  in  their  liturgy; 
and  since  the  tenth  century  the  whole  earth  has  been 
divided  among  the  various  tutelary  angels  and 
Sciints  ^ 

4  In  the  Koran,  Jewish  and  Gnostic  angelologies 
seem  to  be  intermingled.  In  Mohammed’s  time  the 
old  Arabian  goddesses— Al-Lat,  Al-Uzza,  and  Manat 
— were  spoken  of  as  angels  and  daughters  of  God 
(Koran,  sura  xxxvii.  §  150,  liii.  §  20).  The  chief  of 
all  the  archangels  is  Gabriel  (Jibril) ;  Michael  comes 
next;  Israfil  (Sarafiel)  sounds  the  trumpet  of  the 
resurrection ;  and  Azrael  is  the  angel  of  death  (the 
etymology  of  the  last  name  is  obscure).  Instead 
of  four,  there  are  eight  angels  that 
Moham-  support  the  throne  of  God  (sura  xlix. 
medan  An-  §  17).  Some  angels  have  two,  some 
gelology.  three,  others  four  wings  (sura  xxxv. 

§2).  “They  celebrate  the  praise  of 
their  Lord  and  ask  forgiveness  for  those  that  are  on 
earth  ”  (sura  xlii.  §  2).  “  Each  man  hath  a  succession 
of  angels  before  and  behind  him  ”  (sura  xiii.  §  12). 
The  chief  angel,  who  has  charge  of  hell,  is  Malik 
(etymology  unknown).  Hell  has  seven  doors  (sura 
xv.  §  44).  Nineteen  angels  are  set  over  the  fire  (sura 
lxxiv.  §§  30-31).  Munkar  and  Nakir  are  the  angels 
that  interrogate  the  dead ;  and  another  angel,  Ruman, 
makes  each  man  write  down  his  deeds  (Wolff,  “Mu- 
hammedanische  Escliatologie,”  pp.  69,  166).  Re¬ 
garding  the  names  of  other  angels,  used  for  invoca¬ 
tions  and  exorcism,  see  Hughes,  “Diet,  of  Islam,” 
under  “  Da ‘wall  ”  (incantation). 
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ANGELTJS  :  A  Jewish  merchant  in  Rome  in  the 
'thirteenth  century,  who,  with  other  merchants — 
Sabbatinus,  Museus,  Salomon,  and  Consiliolus— held 
commercial  relations  with  the  papal  court.  They 
were  associated  in  business  with  Christians  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship ;  but  they 
themselves  were  not  enrolled  in  the  merchants’  gild 
and  did  not  have  those  rights.  A  bull  of  Pope  Al¬ 
exander  IV.,  dated  Naples,  February  1,  1255,  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  the  traveling- tax. 
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ANGER:  A  violent  passion  aroused  by  some 
wrong  experienced ;  vengeance  is  sought  upon  the  one 
who  committed  or  caused  it.  It  includes  every  de¬ 
gree,  from  displeasure  and  indignation  at  unworthy 
acts  to  wrath  and  fury.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
liuron  ( if ;  literally,  “  the  burning  of  the  nose  ” — that 
is,  “  the  kindling  of  anger  ” ;  'ebrah,  “  a  boiling  over  ” ; 


roqez,  “anger”;  ka‘as,  “chagrin”;  Jcezef,  “provoca¬ 
tion  ” ;  liemah,  “  wrath  ” ;  zcCaf,  “  rage  ” ;  while  m‘am, 
though  translated  in  the  A.V.  “indignation,”  implies 
rather  an  outpouring  of  fury.  Anger,  therefore,  is 
an  element  of  punitive  or  vindictive  justice  in  man, 
which,  antliropopathically,  is  applied  also  to  God. 

- Anger  of  God.— Biblical  View:  One  of  the 

most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  hence  also 
of  Judaism,  is  God’s  holiness.  God  is  not  an  intel¬ 
lectual  abstraction,  nor  is  He  conceived  as  a  being 
indifferent  to  the  doings  of  man ;  and  His  pure  and 
lofty  nature  resents  most  energetically  anything 
wrong  and  impure  in  the  moral  world:  “O  Lord, 
my  God,  mine  Holy  One  .  .  .  Thou  art  of  eyes  too 
pure  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity  ” 
(Hab.  i.  12,  13  Ileb.).  “The  man  of  unclean  lips 
can  not  bear  the  sight  of  His  holiness  (see  Isa,  vi. 
5).  “  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  .  .  .  Who 

among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  ”  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  14).  “  Evil  shall  not  dwell  with  thee ;  scoffers 
[A.  V.  “the  foolish”]  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight” 
(Ps.  v.  4,  5).  “He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry 
in  my  sight  ”  (Ps.  ci.  7).  An  evil  tongue  and  evil 
actions  “  provoke  the  eyes  of  his  glory  ”  (Isa.  iii.  8). 
“For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  even  a 
jealous  God  ”  (Deut.  iv.  24).  His  anger  is  kindled 
not  only  by  idolatry  (Deut.  vi.  15,  ix.  19,  xxix.  17; 
II  Kings,  xvii.  18,  and  elsewdiere),  by  rebellion  (Num. 
xi.  1),  ingratitude  (Num.  xi.  10),  disregard  of  things 
holy  (Num.  xvii.  18,  xvi.  4,  7;  Lev.  x.  6;  Num.  xxv. 
3;  II  Sam.  vi.  7;  Isa.  v.  25).  and  disobedience  (Ex. 
iv.  14),  but  also  by  the  oppression  of  the  poor  (Ex. 
xxii.  23;  Isa.  ix.  16,  x.  4). 

The  divine  Anger  kindled  becomes  “  a  fire  which 
shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  nether  world  and  con¬ 
sume  the  earth  with  her  increase  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains”  (Deut.  xxxii.  22; 
compare  Jer.  xv.  14,  xvii.  4;  Ps.  xxi.  10,  Ixxviii. 
21).  “Wherefore  my  fury  and  mine  anger  was 
poured  forth  and  blazed  up  [A.  V.  “  was  kindled  ”] 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem; 
so  that  they  became  waste  and  desolate  as  they  are 
at  this  day”  (Jer.  xliv.  6;  compare  also  Isa.  xiii. 
25,  and  Ps.  lxxix.  5).  Especially  forcible  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  God’s  avenging  wrath  in  Nahum,  i.  6, 
where  the  physical  and  moral  forces  combine  to 
make  the  prophet  exclaim:  “  Who  can  stand  before 
his  wrath  [A.V.  “indignation”]?  and  who  can  abide 
in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  fury  is  poured 
out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by 
him.”  At  times  the  divine  Anger  is  sent  forth  as  an 
elementary  force  to  work  destruction  on  individuals 
or  nations  (Ex.  xv.  7;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49;  Job,  xx.  23; 
Isa.  xxx.  30);  or  God  (like  the  goddess  of  destiny) 
offers  a  wine-cup  of  foaming  wrath  to  the  nations 
to  drink  of  and  become  mad  (Jer.  xxv.  15  et  seq.). 
“God  as  a  righteous  judge  is  wroth  every  day  ”  (Ps. 
vii.  12,  Heb, ;  A.  V.  translates  this  differently) ;  and 
He  has  certain  set  days  for  the  outbursts  of  His 
Anger  (Isa.  xiii.  13;  Zeph.  i.  15,  18,  ii.  2,  3;  Ezek.  vii. 
19;  Lam.  i.  12,  ii.  1,  21,  22;  Prov.  xi.  4;  Job,  xx.  28). 
Hence  the  day  of  wrath  corresponds  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment  or  doomsday  (Zeph.  i.  15,  ii.  2,  iii.  8  and 
elsewhere). 

But  whether  directed  against  natural  powers  (Ps. 
xviii.  9,  16;  compare,  however,  Hab.  iii.  8),  against 
individuals  (II  Sam.  vi.  7),  against 

Principles  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  27,  Jer.  xxv.  37 
of  Ap-  et  seq),  or  the  nations  (Isa.  lxiii.  3.  6 ; 

plication.  Jer.  x.  25;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5);  whether 
it  inflicts  immediate  death  (Num.  xi. 
33,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38),  or  uses  the  foe  as^a  rod  (“  O  As¬ 
syrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,”  Isa.  x.  5),  God’s  anger 
is  never  the  outburst  of  a  mere  capricious  passion, 
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but  is  a  necessary  element  of  His  moral  order.  “  Fury 
is  not  in  me  ”  (Isa.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  restrained  and 
controlled  by  divine  mercy,  the  correlate  attribute 
of  justice.  As  Hosea,  xi.  8,  9  says:  “Mine  heart  is 
turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to¬ 
gether;  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine 
anger.  ”  “  Full  of  compassion  ...  he  many  a  time 
turned  away  his  anger  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his 
wrath”  (Ps.  lxxviii.  38).  God  is  also  “long-suffer¬ 
ing”  (erek  appayim)  and  “  slow  to  anger”  (Ex.xxxiv. 
6 ;  Nahum,  i.  3).  “  Though  thou  wast  angry  with 

me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  conffortest 
me”  (Isa.  xii.  1).  “In  wrath  thou  rememberest 
mercy  ”  (Hab.  iii.  2,  Heb .).  “  I  will  not  contend  for¬ 

ever,  neither  will  I  always  be  wroth  ”  (Isa.  lvii.  16). 
“  In  my  wrath  I  smote  thee  but  in  my  favor  have  I 
had  mercy  on  thee  ”  (Isa.  lx.  10). 

Anger  at  sin  (the  outflow  of  middat  ha-din  =  jus¬ 
tice)  and  compassion  upon  the  sinner  (the  outflow 
of  middat  ha-vahamim  =  mercy),  while  they  are 
merely  human  conceptions  of  God,  are  inseparable 
from  God’s  manifestations  as  the  righteous  ruler  of  the 
world.  Without  the  former  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  God  or  obedience  to  His  law  (Ex.  xx.  20;  Deut. 
xi.  16, 17 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  20);  without  the  latter,  no 
repentance  or  return  of  the  sinner  to  the  path  of  life 
(Micah,  vii.  18;  Jonah,  iii.  9;  Ezek.  xviii.  23).  Great 
calamities  that  befell  the  land  under  Herod  were 
ascribed  to  the  “anger  of  God”  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xv.  9,  §  1). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  God’s  Anger  is 

often  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  God  said  to 
Moses :  “  Let  my  face  of  wrath  pass  by  and  I  will 
give  thee  ease  ”  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  Heb  ).  Is  there  wrath 
before  God?  Yes,  “God  is  angry  every  day”  (Ps. 
vii.  12,  Ileb.) — that  is,  for  a  brief  "moment  impercep¬ 
tible  to  any  creature :  “  For  his  anger  endure th  but  a 
moment;  in  his  favor  is  life  ”  (Ps.  xxx.  6),  or,  again, 
“Hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment  until  the  wrath 
[A. Y.  “indignation ”]  is  passed  ”(Isa.  xxvi.  20).  Ba¬ 
laam  alone  was  able  to  select  the  right  moment  for 
his  curses;  and  he  would  have  annihilated  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  had  not  God  withheld  His  anger  at  the 
critical  moment-  “How  shall  I  curse  if  God  doth 
not  curse?  or  how  shall  I  pour  out  wrath  if  tiie 
Lord  doth  not  pour  out  wrath?”  (Num.  xxiii.  8, 
Heb.).  This  withholding  of  wrath  by  God  is  the 
“righteousness”  or  mercies  spoken  of  in  Micah,  vi. 

5.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  knowing  the  time  most  favorable 
to  cursing  to  be  the  early  morning,  wanted  to  use  it 
against  some  troublesome  heretic  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  as  he  slept  on  beyond  the  appointed  hour, 
he  took  this  as  a  hint  that  heaven  was  against  such 
practises  (Ber.  7 a ;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  4 b).  Babbi  Meir  says : 
“When  the  heathen  kings  rise  in  the  morning  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  sun,  this  is  the  time 
when  God  is  angry”  (Ber.  7a).  “As  long  as  there 
are  wicked  men  in  the  world,  so  long  is  there  wrath 
in  the  world”  (Sanh.  xi.,  last  Mishnah,  pp.  Ill b, 

113&).  “  Eveiy  hypocrite  brings  wrath 
Rabbinical  into  the  world”  (Sotah,41a ;  Job,  xxxvi. 
Sayings.  13,  “  The  hypocrites  in  heart  heap  up 

wrath  ”).  “  God’s  indignation  is  roused 
when  the  Sliekinali  in  the  house  of  worship  has  to 
wait  for  the  number  of  ten  to  begin  the  regular  ser¬ 
vice  ”  (R.  Johanan,  Ber.  6b).  If  one  verse  reads,  “  God 
is  wrathful  every  day  ”  (Ps.  vii.  12,  Heb.)  and  an¬ 
other,44  Who  can  tarry  before  his  wrath”  (Nahum,  i. 

6,  Heb.),  the  one  refers  to  the  judgment  of  the 
community,  the  other  to  that  of  the  individual  (4Ab 
Zarah,  4a).  If  one  Biblical  passage  reads,  “  Fury  is 
not  in  me”  (Isa.  xxvii.  4),  and  another,  “The  Lord 
revengeth  and  is  furious  ”  (Nahum,  i.  2),  the  one  re¬ 
fers  to  Israel,  the  other  to  the  heathen  nations.  This 


is  explained  later  with  reference  to  Amos,  iii.  2,  Ileb. 
The  transgressions  of  Israel  are  punished  in  this 
world,  while  those  of  the  heathen  accumulate  and 
are  punished  in  the  next  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  4a;  compare 
Slnib.  305).  Similarly  (Ps.  lxxvi.  11,  Ileb.,  A.  Y.  10), 
“  The  wrath  of  man  "shall  praise  thee,  the  remainder 
of  thy  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain,”  is  thus  explained 
in  Yer.  Macas.  iii.  51  a:  “  The  divine  wrath  expended 
upon  the  righteous  in  this  world  conduces  to  praise; 
while  the  wrath  is  all  reserved  for  the  wicked  in  the 
next.”  In  Midi*.  Teh.  the  wrath  is  referred  to  Israel 
in  this  world  and  to  the  heathen  nations  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment  in  the  next  (Midi*.  Teh.,  ed.  Buber,  842). 

“The day  of  wrath  ”  (Zepli.  i.  15)  is  understood  by 
the  rabbis  (B.  B.  10^,  116a ;  Sliab.  118a ;  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  18 b) 
to  refer  to  the  Judgment  of  Gehenna; 
The  Day  likewise, 44  the  clay  that  shall  burn  as  an 
of  Wrath,  oven  ”  (Mai.  iii.  9 ;  see  Sanh.  1105;  ‘Ab. 

Zarah,  4a;  Gen.  R.  vi.,  xxi.,  xxvi., 
xlviii. ,  and  elsewhere).  So  is  the 44  day  of  vengeance  ” 
(Deut.  xxxii.  35,  Samaritan  text)  understood  to  be  the 
great  Judgment  Day  in  Targ.  Yer.  and  Sifre  Deut. 
325  (see  Geiger,  “Ursclirift,”  p.  247;“Jud.  Zeit.”ix. 
92;  Driver’s 44  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  ”  pp.  374 
et  seq.).  This  idea  of  a  clay  of  wrath  reserved  for  the 
wicked  (referred  to  frequently  in  the  44  Sibyllines,  ”  ii. 
170  and  Fragment,  ii.  38,  iii.  556-561,  810,  iv.  159  et 
seq.,  v.  358;  in  Book  of  Enoch,  ed.  Dillmann,  xcl. 
7-9;  and  also  in  the  Hasidic,  II.  Macc.  vii.  30-38, 
but  not  in  Ecclus.  [Sirach],  v.  7)  finds  its  emphatic 
utterance  in  the  New  Testament :  44  O  generation  of 
hypocrites  [A.V.,  “vipers  ”],  who  hath  warned  you 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  ”  (John  the  Baptist,  in 
Matt.  iii.  7) ;  Paul,  in  Rom.  ii.  5 :  “  Thou  treasurest  up 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  ”  (compare  ib.  i.  18, 
v.  9) ;  xii.  19 :  “  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  give  place 
unto  the  [divine]  wrath;  as  it  is  written,  To  me  be¬ 
longed  vengeance  ”  (Deut.  xxxii.  35) ;  “  The  wrath  of 
God  cometli  upon  the  sons  of  disobedience  ”  (Epli. 
v.  6;  compare  I  Thess.  i.  10;  Col.  iii.  6;  Rev.  vi.  17, 
xix.  15;  John,  iii.  36;  Sanday,  “Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,”  p.  41;  and  Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  s.v. 
“Anger”). 

Still,  God’s  anger  is  ever  tempered  with  mercy,  as 
is  evident  from  Hosea,  i.  6:  “I  will  not  have  mercy 
and  yet  I  will  forgive  them  ”  (Pes. 
Tempered  87b;  A.  V.,  differently).  44  The  great 
by  Mercy,  power  of  God  consists  in  his  constrain¬ 
ing  his  anger  and  being  longsuffering 
even  toward  the  wicked  ”  (Yoma,  69b).  “He  is  long- 
suffering  inasmuch  as  he  sends  his  anger  and  wrath 
far  away  from  his  presence,  so  as  to  grant  the  peo¬ 
ple  time  for  repentance ;  like  a  king  who  has  two 
harsh  and  fiery  legions,  which  he  sends  into  differ¬ 
ent  countries  lest  tlieir  zeai  and  eagerness  to  punish 
might  interfere  with  the  pacification  of  his  subjects  ” 
(Yer.  Ta‘anit,  ii.  65?;.).  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  4  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  ’?  ”  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
11).  He  said  to  him:  44  When  thy  face  shows  anger, 

I  shall  appease  thee,  and  if  I  show  a  face  of  anger, 
thou  mayest  appease  me”  (Ex.  R.  xlv.).  “So  did 
Ishmael  ben  Elisha  pray  upon  entering  the  Holy  of 
Holies  with  the  holy  incense,  and,  seeing  Akatriel, 
the  head  of  the  archangels,  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High — who  addressed  him  in  the  name  of 
God,  ‘  Bless  me,  my  son !  ’ — 4  May  it  be  thy  will  that 
thy  mercy  prevail  over  thine  anger  and  thy  mercy 
be  uppermost  among  thy  attributes,  so  that  thou 
mayest  deal  with  thy  children  after  the  measure  of 
loving-kindness  and  go  beyond  that  of  strict  jus¬ 
tice  !  ’  ”  Another  version  is :  God  Himself  prays : 

44  May  my  mercy  prevail  upon  mine  anger  and  my 
mercy  be  uppermost  among  mine  attributes,  so  that 
I  may  deal  with  my  children  after  the  measure  of 
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loving-kindness  and  go  beyond  that  of  strict  jus¬ 
tice!”  (Ber.  7 a).  .  ,  ,  _  _  , 

A  “philosopher”  (D1BD1?B)  asked  R  Gamaliel: 

«  Since  your  God  is  ‘  a  consuming  fire,’  why  does  lie 
take  vengeance  upon  the  idolaters  and  not  upon  the 
idols  themselves  ?  ”  And  he  answered :  “  Suppose  a 
king  has  a  disrespectful  son,  who  gave  his  dog  the 
name  of  his  father  and  swore  by  that  name,  shall 
the  father  vent  his  anger  upon  the  dog  or  upon  Ins 
irreverent  son?”  It  is  the  idolater,  not  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  idol,  that  excites  God’s  anger  (‘Ab.  Zarali, 

°4Maimonides,  in  “Moreh,”i.  36,  declares  that  wher¬ 
ever  Anger  is  applied  to  God  in  the  Bible,  it  lias  inf¬ 
erence  to  idolatrous  practises,  the  idolater  being  the 
hater  of  the  Lord.  (As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
statement,  seethe  commentaries;  but  as  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  meaning,  compare  Ab.  R.  N.  xvi. :  ‘  Love  all 
fellow  creatures,  but  hate  those  that  are  haters  of 
God”;  also  Pes.  1136.) 

Anger  in  Man  :  If  this  be  the  outburst  of  a  holy 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  wrong  done,  it  is  Zeal 
{Uriah),  and  conducive  to  godliness  (see  Num.  xxv. 
13;  I  Kings,  xix.  10, 14;  Ps.  lxix.  9).  Anger  kindled 
into  passion,  however,  is  conducive  to  strife  (Piov. 
xxx.  83).  “  Pie  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  un¬ 

derstanding,  but  he  that  is  hasty  of  temper  [A.  \  . 
“spirit”!  exalteth  folly”  (Prpv.  xiv.  29;  compare 
Prov.  xii.  16,  xiv.  17;  Job,  v.  2;  Ecclus.  xxvii. 
30).  “A  wrathful  man  stirreth  up  strife:  he  that  is 
slow  to  anger  appeaseth  strife  ”  (Prov.  xv.  18).  He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty 
(Prov  xvi  32).  “Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be 
an«ry;  for  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools  ” 
(Eccl.  vii.  9).  Jacob  already  condemned  Anger  m 
his  sons  Simon  and  Levi,  although  it  was  the  out¬ 
flow  of  righteous  indignation ;  “  Cursed  be  tlieir  an¬ 
ger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was 
cruel”  (Gen.  xlix.  7). 

Anger  is  condemned  in  stronger  terms  m  apocry¬ 
phal  and  rabbinical  literature  (Ecclus.  i.  22):  ’A 
furious  man  can  not  be  justified; 
In  Apoc-  for  the  sway  of  his  fury  shall  be  his 
ryphal  destruction.  ”  In  the  Testaments  of  the 

and  Rab-  Patriarchs  almost  the  whole  T estament 
binical  of  Dan  (chaps,  i.-vi.)  dwells  on  anger 
Literature.  (Dan  having  been  one  of  those  reported 
to  his  father  by  Joseph  as  having  eaten 
forbidden  meat ;  see  Geiger,  “JUd.  Zeit.”  vii.  131): 

“ One  of  the  spirits  of  Belial  wrought  with  me,  saying:  Take 
this  sword  and  with  it  slay  Joseph.  .  .  .  This  is  the  spirit  of  an¬ 
ger  that  counseled  me  that  even  as  a  leopard  rendeth  a  kid,  so 
should  1  rend  Joseph.  .  .  .  There  is  blindness 
dren  and  no  wrathful  man  regardeth  any  person  w  ith  truth,  for 
thought  be*  a  lather  or  a  mother  be treats  them jas  enemies ; 
though  he  be  a  brother,  he  knoweth  not ,  tho^li  he  be  a 
nronhet  he  disobeyeth  him ;  though  a  righteous  man,  he  re¬ 
gardeth  him  not;  a  friend  he  doth  not  acknowledge.  For  the 
spirit  of  anger  encompasseth  him  with  the  nets  of  deceit,  and 
through  lying  darkeneth  his  mind  and  giveth  him  a  wsmn  of 
his  own  making;  it  affectetli  his  eye  with  hatred  of  the  heart 
and  «-iveth  him  another  heart  against  his  brother.  My  children, 
mischievous  is  anger;  it  changeth  the  body  of  the  angry  man 
into  another,  and  over  his  soul  it  getteth  the  mastery.... 
Be  who  is  wrathful,  if  he  be  a  mighty  man,  hath  a  treble  power 
in  his  anger;  yea,  even  though  he  be  weak,  yet  hath  he  two¬ 
fold  of  that  which  is  his  by  nature ;  for  wrath  aideth  much  in 
mischief  .  .  •  Therefore  when  any  man  speaketh  against  >ou, 
be  not  moved  unto  anger.  .  .  .  Deprt  from  wrath.  .  Cast 
away  wrath  and  lying,  and  love  truth  and  long5>unenne. 

“Be  not  prone  to  anger,  for  anger  leadetli  to  mur¬ 
der;  nor  a  zealot  (C?7^r77£)>  nor  contentious,  nor 
quick-tempered;  for  murder  also  is  the  outcome  ot 
these”  (Didache,  iii.  2);  compare  “Whosoever  is 
an°ry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  m 
danger  of  the  judgment”  (Matt.  v.  22).  “Be  slow 
to  wrath  (/? padvc  ek  opyrjv),  for  the  wrath  of  man 


worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God  (James,  1.  19 
20)  A  very  similar  expression  occurs  m  Ab.  v.  11 
(. Kasheh  UUos ):  “There  are  four  dispositions:  (1)  He 
who  is  easily  provoked  and  easity  pacified  his  gam 
is  cancelled  by  his  loss;  (2)  He  who  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
voke  and  hard  to  pacify— his  loss  is  canceled  by  his 
gain;  (3)  The  one  who  is  hard  to  provoke  (HS ?p 
DIU^S)  and  easily  pacified  is  a  Hasid ;  (4)  He  who  is 
easily  provoked  and  hard  to  pacify  .is  wicked.  . 

One  of  the  especial  virtues  practised  by  the  Hasi- 
dim  (Essenes)  was  to  restrain  anger  and  to  show  a  mild 
temper  (see  Josephus,  “  B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §6  ;  Philo,  On 
the  Virtuous  Being  Free,  ”  xii.).  Thus  Eliezer  b.  Hyr- 
canus  taught,  Ab.  ii.  14:  “Be  not  easily  provoked 
(compare  Hillel’s  saying,  “The  irritable  man  can  not 
teach  ”  Ab  ii  4).  Likewise,  the  moral  teachings  at 
the  end  of  Paul’s  epistles:  “Now  ye  also  put  off 
all  these:  anger,  wrath,  malice,”  etc.  (Gol.  Jn- .8; 
compare  Gal.  v.  26,  Eph.  vi.  4).  Especially  signifi¬ 
cant  is  Eph.  iv.  26 :  “  Be  ye  angry  and  sm  not ;  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath  ”  a  teaching  shown 
by  Resell  (“Agraplia,”  pp.  HO,  210),  to  be  taken 
from  some  “Scripture”  based  upon  Ps.  iv.  4_ (com¬ 
pare  Ber.  19a) :  “  If  one  of  the  wise  have  committed  a 
sin  at  night,  be  sure  that  he  has  repented  (upon  his 
bed)  and  bear  him  no  grudge  the  following  day 
(Baraita  de-R.  Ishnmel;  compare  Ber.  19a).  ;Bod 
loves  him  who  never  gets  angry  (Pes.  1136)  lhe 
mysterious  name  of  ‘  Forty -two  is  entiusted  only 
to  him  who  is  retiringly  chaste  (pm)  and  who  never 
o-ets  angry”  (Kid.  71a).  To  R.  Judah, brother  of 
Sela  the  Hasid,  Elijah  the  prophet  said:  “Bo  not  get 
an°ry  and  you  will  not  sin  ”  (Ber  296).  A  man  who 
gets  an  ory,  if  he  be  one  of  tbe  wise,  bis  wisdom  de¬ 
parts  from  him :  for  Moses  in  his  anger  forgotthelaw ; 
and  Eleazar,  his  nephew,  had  to  declare  it  (Num. 
xxxi  21)  If  he  be  a  prophet,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
forsakes  him;  for  Elisha  in  his  anger  had  to  invoke 
the  musician’s  aid  to  call  back  the  spirit  that  had  ieit 
him  (II  Kings,  iii.  14,  15).  Nay,  if  heaven  assigned 
a  high  rank  to  him,  it  will  be  taken  awray;  for 
of  Eliab,  the  brother  of  David,  God  said/ ‘  I  have  re¬ 
fused  him  ”  (I  Sam.  xvi.  7)— the  reason  for  which  is 
afterward  given  in  I  Sam.  xvii.  28 :  “  Eliab  s  anger 
was  kindled  against  David  *’  (Pes.  666). 

“  A  man  who  gets  angry  will  be  overcome  by  the 
powers  of  Gehenna,  and  liis  body  by  ailments  of  the 
belly,”  according  to  Eccl.  xi.  10,  and  Deut.  xxvni. 
65  “He  despisetli  the  Sbekinab  as  it  is  written: 

‘  The  wicked  in  the  height  of  his  wrath  will  not  seek 
God;  God  is  not  in  his  thoughts’  (Ps.  x.  4,  Eeb.). 
“He  forgets  his  learning  and  grows  foolish;  nay, 
his  sins  will  be  more  numerous  than  his  meritorious 
acts”  (Ned.  22a,  6).  “He  who  in  his  wrath  tears 
his  goods  or  garments  is  like  a  "worshiper  o±  idols, 
for  it  is  written :  ‘  There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in 
thee’  (Ps.  lxxxi.  10  [A.  V-  9]):  this  is  the  evil  spirit 
that  enters  man  through  anger”  (Shab.  1056). . 

“In  three  things  a  man  is  tested:  m  ms  cup 
(bekoso),  liis  purse  (bekiso),  and  bis  anger  (bekekaso) 
(‘Er  656).  The  verse,  “All  the  days  of  tbe  afflicted 
are  evil  ”  (Prov.  xv.  15),  refers  to  tlie  quick-tempered 
(B.  B.  1456).  “His  life  is  no  life”  (Pes.  1136);  “bis 
anger  is  the  only  profit  he  has”  (Kid.  41&,  Eccl.  R. 
to  vii.  9).  “By  what  virtue  didst  thou  merit  a  long 
life?”  was  the  question  put  to  ZeTra  or  to  Adda  b. 
Ahabah ;  and  tbe  answer  was :  “  I  never  excited  anger 
in  my  household  ”  (Ta‘anit,  206) ;  “  every  irritable  man 
is  a  fool  ”  (Koh.  R.  to  xi.  10). 

Still  there  is  also  a  righteous  Anger.  The  verse, 
“Better  is  anger  than  laughter”  (Eccl.  vn.  3),  is 
explained  in  Koh.  R.  ad  loc. ;  better  would  have  been 
the  Anger  which  David  should  have  displayed  to¬ 
ward  Amnon  and  Adonijah  than  the  laughter  ot 
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justice  over  their  fall  as  described  in  II  Sam.  xiii.  83, 
I  Kings,  i,  6.  .  If  the  learned  man  becomes  angry, 
it  is  the  zeal  for  the  Law  that  makes 
Righteous  him  so ;  for 44  Is  not  my  word  like  a  tire, 
Anger.  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?”  (Jer. 
xxiii.  29,  Ileb.).  Nevertheless  the  scholar  should  also 
accustom  himself  to  mildness  of  temper  (Ta/anit,  4a). 
In  a  public  address  Rabbi  Jose  once  said:  “Father 
Elijah  was  quick-tempered” ;  whereupon  the  prophet 
failed  to  appear  to  him  for  three  days.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Rabbi  Jose  inquired  of  Elijah  why  he 
was  absent.  “Because  }rou  called  me  quick-tem¬ 
pered,”  was  the  answer.  “Thou  hast  only  cor¬ 
roborated  my  opinion  of  thee,”  said  R.  Jose  (Sank. 
113a,  b).  K 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM  :  A  theory  which  iden¬ 
tities  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes.  Its  adherents,  who  claim  that  the  promises 
given  to  Israel  will  be  fulfilled  with  regard  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  are  said  to  number  2,000,000  in 
England  and  the  United  States;  and  at  one  time 
they  included  in  their  ranks  a  member  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Lords  and  a  colonial  bishop  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.  The}''  have  issued  several 
weeklies  in  defense  of  their  views ;  and  there  is  one 
publisher  in  London  whose  publications  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  cause.  Strictly  speaking,  the  believ¬ 
ers  in  Anglo-Israelism  do  not  form  a  sect,  as  most 
of  its  members  retain  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  they  only  hold  their  views  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  pious  opinion. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  broached  these 
views  was  the  eccentric  Richard  Brothers  (1757- 
1824),  who  styled  himself  44  Nephew  of 
History  of  the  Almighty,”  and,  in  his  44  Revealed 
Movement.  Knowledge”  (1794),  claimed  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  David  and  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  revealed  as  prince  of  the  Hebrews 
on  Nov.  19,  1795.  In  1822  Brothers  published  his 
“Correct  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  England  by 
the  Saxons,  Showing  the  English  Nation  to  be  De¬ 
scendants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  ”  which  maybe 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  movement.  He 
wasfollowed by  J.  Wilson  (44 Our  Israelitish  Origin,” 
1845),  who  placed  the  theory  upon  its  present  basis; 
by  W.  Carpenter  (“Israelites  Found  ”),  and  by  F.  R. 
A.  Glover  (“England  the  Remnant  of  Judah  ”) ;  and 
the  movement  obtained  a  somewhat  distinguished 
adherent  in  C.  Piazzi  Smith,  astronomer  royal  for 
Scotland,  who  in  his  bizarre  work,  44  Our  Inheritance 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,”  attempted  to  prop  up  the 
cause  by  showing  the  identity  of  British  weights  and 
measures  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  He¬ 
brews.  The  chief  representative,  however,  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  Edward  Hike,  of  whose  “Identification 
of^tlie  British  Nation  with  Lost  Israel,”  London, 
1871,  a  quarter  million  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold.  He  also  published  for  several  years  a  weekly 
journal,  “The  Nation’s  Leader,”  and  a  monthly 
magazine,  “Life  from  the  Dead.”  In  America  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  movement  appear  to  have  been 
G.  W.  Greenwood,  who  published  a  monthly  jour¬ 
nal,  “Heir  of  the  World,”  New  York,  1880,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Poole,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  theory 
has  even  extended  to  Germany,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice  there.  A 
work  by  S.  Backhaus,  “Die  Germanen  ein  Semi- 
tischer  Volksstamm,”  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1878. 

The  theory  of  Anglo-Israelism  is  based  upon  an 
extremely  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  represented  by  King  James’s  version  and  by 
an  application  of  texts  brought  together  from  the 


prophecies  about  Israel ;  and  its  advocates  attempt  to 
bring  their  readers  into  the  dilemma  that  England 
and  its  colonies  must  be  the  Israel  to 
Chief  Ar-  whom  the  promises  were  made  in  the 
garments.  Bible,  or  that  these  promises  have  been 
unfulfilled.  At  the  start,  distinction 
is  made  between  the  ultimate  fates  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  For  the  former  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Bible  are  reserved ;  whereas  the  latter,  represented 
in  modern  times  by  the  Jews,  are  to  experience 
all  the  curses  threatened  to  the  backsliding  people  in 
the  prophecies.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  in  the 
prophecies  Israel  will  change  his  name  (Ilosea,  i.  9), 
be .  numberless  (ibid.  ii.  1),  dwell  in.  islands  (Isa. 
xxiv,  15)  with  colonies  and  be  the  chief  of  the  na¬ 
tions  (Micah,  v.  8),  Judah  will  be  a  byword  (Jer. 
xv.  4).  The  “isles”  (Isa.  xli.  1,  xlii.  4),  to  which  Is¬ 
rael  was  banished,  were  to  be  north  (Jer.  iii.  12)  and 
west  (Isa.  xxiv.  15)  of  Palestine,  and  to  be  in  a 
cold  climate,  since  it  is  said:  “Heat  nor  sun  will 
smite  them  ”  (Isa.  xlix.  10).  It  was  further  prophe¬ 
sied  that  the  isles  would  become  too  small  for  Israel 
(Isa.  xlix.  19)  and  that  Israel  should  be  a  nation 
and  company  of  nations  (Gen.  xxxv.  11).  It  would, 
therefore,  have  colonies  (Isa.  xlix.  20,  liv.  3),  so 
that  it  might  surround  the  nations  (Deut.  xxxii.  7-9) 
and  be  above  them  all  (Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  xxviii. 
1).  The  children  of  Israel  will  always  know  and 
recognize  the  Lord  (Isa.  lix.  21,  xlix. 
Biblical  3),  which  of  course  is  interpreted  to 
Texts.  mean,  “will  be  members  of  the  true 
Church  of  England.”  The  Anglo- 
I  Israelites  triumphantly  ask, 44  What  nation  save  Eng- 
I  land  corresponds  to  ail  these  prophetic  signs?  ”  In 
further  confirmation  it  is  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Manasseh  was  to  become  an  independent 
nation  (Gen.  xlviii.  19) :  the  United  States  obviously 
represents  Manasseh.  Both  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
shall  exterminate  the  aborigines  (“  push  tlie  people 
together  ”)  in  the  countries  into  which  they  spread 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  The  lion  and  the  unicorn  are  re¬ 
ferred  .to  in  Num.  xxiv.  8,  9;  while  the  American 
eagle  is  intended  in  the  prophecy  in  Ezek.  xvii.  3. 
The  promise  that  Israel 44  shall  possess  tlie  gates  of 
his  enemies”  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60)  is  taken  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  possession  by  England  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Heligoland,  Aden,  and  Singapore.  Finally, 
it  was  prophesied  that  Israel  should  bear  another 
name  (Isa.  Ixv.  15)  and  speak  another  tongue  (Isa. 
xxviii.  11).  All  these  characteristics  of  Israel,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Judah,  are  fulfilled,  it  is  contended, 
in  England,  its  colonies,  and  the  United  States. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
English  with  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  is  deduced  as 
follows:  The  Ten  Tribes  were  transferred  to  Baby¬ 
lon  about  720  n.c. ;  and  simultaneously,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Scythians,  including  the  tribe  of 
theSaccae,  appeared  in  the  same  district;  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  Saxons  afterward  passed  over  into 
Denmark— the  “mark”  or  country  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan — and  thence  to  England.  Another  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  which  remained  “in 
Historic  ships  ”  (Judges,  v.  17)  made  its  appear- 
Connection.  ance  in  Ireland  under  the  title  of 
“Tuatha-da-Danan.”  Tephi,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  tlie  royal  house  of  David,  arrived  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  native  annals,  in  580  b.c. 
From  her  was  descended  Feargus  More,  king  of 
Argyll,  an  ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  thus 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  that  44  the  line  of  David  shall 
rule  for  ever  and  ever”  (II  Chron.  xiii.  5,  xxi.  7). 
The  Irish  branch  of  tlie  Danites  brought  with  them 
Jacob’s  stone,  which  has  alwaj^s  been  used  as  the 
coronation  -  stone  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and-.. 
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England,  and  is  now  preserved  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bev.  Somewhat  inconsistently,  the  prophecy  that  the 
Canaanites  should  trouble  Israel  (JSTum.  xixm.  o. 
Josh,  xxiii.  18)  is  applied  to  the  Irish.  The  land  of 
Arzareth,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  transplanted 
(II  Esd  xiii.  45),  is  identified  with  Ireland  by  di¬ 
viding  the  former  name  into  two  parts,  the  former 
of  which  is  erez,  or  “land ” ;  the  latter,  At,  or  .  lie. 

Philology,  of  a  somewhat  primitive  kind  is  also 
brought  in  to  support  the  theory :  the  many  Biblical 
and  quasi- J ewisli  names  borne  by  Eng- 
Philoloe-  lishmen  are  lield  to  prove  their  Israel - 
ical  Ar-  itisli  origin  (II.  E.  Nicliolls,  Surnames 
guments.  of  the  English  People  ”).  An  attempt 
6  has  been  made  to  derive  the  English 

language  itself  from  Hebrew  (R.  Go  veil, “  English 
Derived  from  Hebrew ”)  Thus,  bairn  .^derived 
from  to’ (“son”),  “berry  from  pen  fiult  ),  ga 
den”  from  gedar,  “ldd”  from  gedi  “ scale fiom 
shekel,  and  “kitten”  from  qmton  {katon -  little  h 
The  termination  “  ish  ”  is  identified  with  the  Hebiew 
(“man”);  “Spanish”  means  “ Spam-man  ;  while 
“British”  is  identified  with  Bent-ish{  man  of  the 
covenant  ”).  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these  phil¬ 
ological  identifications  is  that  of  “jig”  with  chag 
(hac/  =“ festival”)-  ‘ 

V'  Altogether,  by  the  application  of  wild  guesswoik 
about  historical  origins  and  philological  analogies, 
and  by  a  slavishly  literal  interpretation  of  selected 
phrases  of  prophecy,  a  case  was  made  out  for  the 
identification  of  the  British  race  with  the  Lost  ten 
Tribes  of  Israel  sufficient  to  satisfy  uncritical  per¬ 
sons  desirous  of  finding  their  pride  of  race  confirmed 
by  Holy  Scripture.  The  whole  theory  rests  upon 
an  identification  of  the  word  “isles”  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  the  Bible  unjustified  by  modern 
nhilology,  which  identifies  the  original  word  with 
“coasts”  or  “distant  lands”  without  any  implica¬ 
tion  of  their  being  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Modem 
ethnography  does  not  confirm  in  any  way  the  men- 
tification  of  the  Irish  with  a  Semitic  people;  while 
the  English  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Scandinavians, 
of  whom  there  is  no  trace  in  Mesopotamia  at  any 
period  of  history.  English  is  a  branch  of  the  Aryan 
stock  of  languages,  and  has  no  connection  with  He¬ 
brew.  The  whole  movement  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  too  literal  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  prophecies. 

The  Anglo-Israelite  theory  has  of  recent  jeais 
been  connected  with  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Israelites  see  further  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  position  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
threats  prophesied  against  Judah.  This  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  T.  R.  Ho\\lett  in 
“An  Anglo -Israel  Jewish  Problem,”  Philadelphia, 
1892;  supplement,  1894. 

Bibliography  :  Besides  tlie  works  mentioned  above,  the  cine f 
god  rees  from  which  this  article  has  been  drawn  are  E.  Hine, 
The  British  Nation  Identified  with 

1871  and  W.  H.  Poole,  Anglo-Israel,  <n  tJie  Saxon  Artec 
Proved  to  he  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel ,  Detroit,  1889.  See 
also  P  Cassel  Ucber  die  Abstammung  der  Enghsclien  J\  a- 
Po?i  Berlin?  1880,  and  S.  Beruatto,  Britannia-Israel  oma 
all  Ebrei  neila  Questione  dOnente ,  Rome,  1880.  ^tuch 
information  is  also  contained  in  the  journals  An glo-Isi  act 
""  of  Israel ,  both  published 

n-F  fhp  World  published  m  Isew  York.  Ine  Angio-isiauiie 
tiieorv  has  also  been  criticized  in  the  British  and  Foicign 
!r angeUealRevi^  xxxv.  65  et  seq .,  and  the  Church  Quar¬ 
terly  Review ,  xvii.  34  et  seq.  j 

ANGLO- JEWISH  ASSOCIATION  :  An  or¬ 
ganization  formed  by  Jews  of  the  British  empire 
having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  progress  among  the  Jews;  ancl  the 
obtaining  of  protection  for  those  who  may  sutler  m 


consequence  of  being  Jews.  Some  far-seeing  and 
large-minded  men,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Bemsch 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Lowy  (late  secretary  of  the 
association),  had  many  years  before  its  establish¬ 
ment  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  society  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  in  Paris;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  that  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  realization  of  their  idea. 
Grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  work 
of  the  Alliance,  interrupted  by  the  war,  would  sutler 
through  want  of  means;  that  the  unhappy  feud, 
which  had  estranged  the  two  powerful  nations  of 
France  and  Germany,  would,  for  some  time  to  come 
at  least,  prevent  the  Jews  in  both  countries  from  co¬ 
operating  even  in  works  of  philanthropy,  and  that 
unless  help  came  from  without,  disorganization,  it 
not  dissolution,  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  It  was 
thought  also  that  it  was  time  a  body  so  prosperous, 
influential,  and  sympathetic  as  the  English  Jews 
should  take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Jewry,  and  share  in  a  movement  full  of 
promise  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  race;  and  at 
the  same  time  should  give  the  best  conceivable 
evidence  of  their  sympathy  with  their  brethren 
in  France.  These  were  the  objects  which  guided 
the  promoters  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association;  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  position  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  it  was  from  the  outset  thought  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  right  of  independent  action  should 
be  reserved  to  the  new  society.  While  it  works  in 
the  utmost  harmony  with  the  xYlliance  Israelite  Um- 
verselle,  this  right  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

A  large  number  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  London  gave  their  adhesion 
to  the  movement,  and  the  Angio- 
Founda-  Jewish  Association  was  formally  con- 
tion.  stituted  at  a  public  meeting  held  on 
July  2,  1871.  Efforts  were  made  at 
once  to  obtain  members  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  British  colonies,  and  within 
the  first  year  branches  were  formed  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  and  promises  of  sup¬ 
port  were  received  from  Cape  Colony  and  some  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  That  these  promises  were 
kept,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  Associ¬ 
ation  has  since  then  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Jews  m 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  may  be  inferred  fiom 
the  fact  that  in  1900  the  society  had  36  branches; 
viz.,  21  in  the  United  Kingdom,  14  m  the  Colonies, 
British  settlements,  and  foreign  countries,  and  1  in 
India  In  this  respect  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association 

forms  a  powerful  link  between  the  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  dominions,  for  there  is  no  other  Jew¬ 
ish  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  such  exten¬ 
sive  ramifications.  The  late  Professor  Jacob  Waley 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  association; 
the  vice-presidents  were  Dr.  Bemscli,  Sir  Fiancis 
H.  Goldsmid,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Julian  Goldsmid 
Sir  George  Jessel  (then  solicitor-general),  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Mr.  Reuben  D.  Sassoon,  and  Sir  John 
(then  Mr.  Serjeant)  Simon.  Of  these  gentlemen 
(five  of  whom  were  at  the  time  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment)  only  Mr.  Sassoon  survives,  and  his  name  still 
appears  in  the  list  of  vice-presidents  After  the  first 
year  Professor  Waley  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  the  office  of  president.  The  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Baron  Henry  de  Worms 
(now  Lord  Pirbriglit),  who  held  the  office  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  On  liis  resignation  m  1886,  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  was  elected  president  and  continued  in 
office  until  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  the  state 
of  his  health  necessitated  his  resignation,  and  Mr. 
Claude  G  Montefiore  was  then  elected  Ins  successor. 
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The  present  vice-presidents  are  the  chief  rabbi. 

Dr.  H.  Adler;  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Franklin  (wlio  is  nlso 
treasurer),  Mr.  Alfred  Gr.  ITenrlques,  Mr.  Benjamin 

Kisch,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Sir 
George  Faudel-Phillips,  Lord  Rothschild,  Mr.  Leo¬ 
pold  de  Rothschild,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Reuben  D.  Sassoon,  and  Mr.  Leopold  Schloss.  These 
names,  as  well  as  the  list  of  members  of  the  Council, 
show  that  the  governing  body  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  contains  within  its  ranks  representatives 
of  every  section  of  religious  thought  in  the  Jewish 
communities  of  England. 

On  two  important  occasions  the  association  has 
not  acted  independently.  In  the  very  first  year  of 
its  existence  it  was  called  upon  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  J ews  in  Rumania.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  then  secured  all  the  support, 
either  personal  or  financial,  that  it  required,  the 
Council  thought  it  desirable  to  assist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  special  “Rumanian  Committee,”  consisting 
mainly  of  its  own  members,  and  with 
The  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,  a  vice-president 
Rumanian  of  the  association,  as  its  chairman, 
and  Russo-  As  a  consequence  of  the  appointment 

Jewish  of  this  committee,  a  great  meeting 
Committees,  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  early 
in  1872,  when  Lord  Sliaftesbuiy,  the 
bishop  of  London,  many  members  of  Parliament, 
and  representatives  of  almost  all  the  great  city  houses 
concurred  in  a  cry  of  righteous  indignation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Rumanian  Jews.  About  four 
years  later  the  association,  at  the  request  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  Committee,  resumed  charge  of  the  duties 
previously  undertaken  by  that  committee.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  down  to  the  present 
time  the  condition  of  the  Rumanian  Jews  has  never 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  association. 
Again  in  1882,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  arouse  general 
indignation,  the  association  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  a  special  Russo-Jewisii  Committee,  representing 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

Apart  from  these  two  great  occasions,  in  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  association  did 
not,  as  a  body,  take  an  active  part,  there  have 
been,  during  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  innumerable 
cases  in  which  it  has  interposed,  usually  with  suc¬ 
cess,  on  behalf  of  victims  of  oppression  or  persecu¬ 
tion.  These  cases  have  been  of  the  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  it  has  been  to  quell  an  act¬ 
ual  rising  of  a  fanatical  populace  against  the  Jews, 
sometimes  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  anticipated  emeute; 
at  one.  time  to  rescue  from  prison,  or  to  procure  a 
fair  trial  for  Jews  falsely  accused  or  the  victims  of 
a  vindictive  or  fanatical  official;  at  another  to  obtain 
redress  for  a  man  unjustly  punished,  or  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  family  deprived  of  its  head  in  some  relig¬ 
ious  broil ;  to  procure  the  revocation  or  mitigation 
of  degrading  regulations  affecting  Jews,  or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  hostile  governor  or  other  official. 

Not  a  single  year  has  passed  without  the  associ¬ 
ation  being  called  upon  to  take  action  in  one  or 
more  matters  arising  out  of  injustice,  oppression, 
or  persecution;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find 
that,  apart  from  the  standing  grievances  in  Russia 
and  Rumania,  cases  of  official  persecution  in  which 
government  connivance  may  be  suspected  tend  to 
become  more  and  more  rare. 

In  this  department  of  its  work,  the  association 
has  at  all  times  received  the  most  ready  and  cordial 
cooperation  from  the  Foreign  Office,  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  party  politics  of  the  government  in  office 
for  the  time  being.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
communications  from  the  Foreign  Office  have  been 


the  means  of  calling  attention  to  cases  upon  which 

action  lias  been  subsequently  taken. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  educational  field  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  has  been  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  only  awaits  increased  resources  for  its 
further  development.  With  the  ex- 
Edu-  ception  of  schools  under  its  own  con- 
cational  trol  at  Bombay,  Jerusalem  (the  Evelina 
Work.  de  Rothschild  School  for  Girls),  and 
Mogador  (Morocco)  the  Council  em¬ 
ploys  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  education  by 
helping  to  maintain  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Striking 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  several  of  these  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Moslem  and  Christian 
parents  of  high  standing  have  sent  their  children  as 
paying  pupils.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that 
the  association  has  assisted  in  the  education  of  no 
less  than  40,000  children.  In  the  year  1899,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  receiving  education  in  schools  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  association  was  9,418;  viz.,  5,666 
boys,  3,497  girls,  and  255  infants  of  both  sexes. 
The  total  of  the  subventions  amounted  to  £2,848 
(814,240). 

Before  the  association  had  been  many  years  in 
existence  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Committee  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  with  the 
|  view  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  two  bod¬ 
ies  acting  independently  of  each  other  in  matters 
involving  applications  to  the  British  government. 
The  importance  of  some  such  arrangement  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  a  formal  compact  was  entered 
into  in  1878,  which  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to, 
and  has  resulted  in  uniformly  harmonious  action. 
This  compact  has  indeed  been  carried  out  beyond 
the  mere  letter,  for  the  two  bodies  have  on  several 
occasions  acted  jointly  in  presenting  addresses  to 
foreign  potentates. 

In  the  year  1S93,  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch  pre¬ 
sented  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  with  8,600 
fully  paid-up  shares  of  £100  each  in  the  Jewish  Col¬ 
onization  Association,  which  he  had  then  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  permanently  the  work 
he  had  initiated  for  removing  Jews 
J ewish  Col-  from  countries  where  they  were  perse- 
onization  euted  and  settling  them  in  lands  where 
Asso-  they  could  live  under  happier  auspices, 
ciation.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1896,  the 
baron  (who  had  in  the  meanwhile  be¬ 
come  a  vice-president  of  the  association)  gave  this 
body  another  proof  of  his  confidence  by  requesting 
it  to  accept  a  further  number  of  shares  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  which  is 
not  competent  by  French  law  to  hold  shares  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  company.  A  few  weeks  later  the  baron  increased 
the  holding  of  each  institution  in  the  Jewish  Coloni¬ 
zation  Association  by^  995  shares,  making  a  total  for 
each  body  of  4,595  shares,  from  which,  however,  no 
pecuniary  benefits  accrue  to  the  holders.  The  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association  is  entitled  to  one  representative 
on  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Jewish  Col¬ 
onization  Association,  and  this  position  was  held  in 
1900  byr  the  president,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

M.  D. 

ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORICAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION:  An  exposition  held  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London,  England,  during  April,  May%  and 
June,  1887,  in  which  were  collected  and  shown  most 
of  the  antiquarian  remains  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  together  with  a  collection  of 
objects  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  miscellaneous  Jewish 
antiquities.  The  idea  of  the  exhibition  originated 
with  Isidore  Spielman,  who  enlisted  the  cooperation 
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of  a  large  number  of  English  antiquaries.  The  presi- 

dent  of  tlie  exliibition  was  IF.  H>.  Moeatta. 

The  exhibits  included  a  large  number  of  shetarot, 
or  Hebrew  deeds,  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the 
early  English  Jews;  numerous  portraits  of  Anglo- 
Jewish  worthies,  with  engravings  and  caricatures 
bearing  upon  their  lives;  a  collection  of  exhibits  from 
the  Beni  Israel  community  of  India,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  coins.  Two  collections 
of  objects  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  art — one  by  M. 
Strauss  of  Paris,  the  other  b}r  R.  D.  Sassoon  of  Lon¬ 
don — attracted  considerable  attention.  The  various 
objects  were  arranged  as  indicated  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan. 

During  the  exhibition  a  number  of  lectures  were 
given  on  the  various  phases  of  Jewish  history  illus- 


ANGOULEME:  Town  in  the  department  of  Cha- 

rente,  France,  where,  about  124=0,  a  controversy  took: 

place  between  Nathan  ben  Joseph  Official,  and  the 
bishop  of  AngoulOme.  In  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Angouleme,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41)  expressed 
his  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  of  that  place  by  the  Crusaders. 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  63. 

M.  B. 

ANGBO-MAINYUSH.  See  Ahrimax. 

ANGYAL  (ENGEL),  ANNA:  Hungarian  au¬ 
thor;  born  at  Veszprim,  1848,  died  1874;  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  teacher  in  the  town  of  Hod-Mezo-Vasarhely. 
Versed  in  the  literature  of  Hungary,  France,  and 


PLAN  OF  THE  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORICAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1S£ 


1,  3,  5,  7,  9.  Synagogue  Paraphernalia, 

2,  4,  6,  8.  Coins. 

11-15.  Ecclesiastical  Art. 


22, 24.  Tapestries,  Hangings.  . 
23-28,  31.  Articles  used  in  Worship. 
37.  Beni  Israel  Collection. 


trated  by  it;  and  these  papers  were  subsequently 
published  in  hook  form.  They  included  an  address 
by  the  eminent  historian  Graetz,  who  visited  London 
expressly  to  deliver  it.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
exhibition  the  shetarot  were  edited  and  published  ; 
while  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  with  28  full-page  illustrations,  put  on  per¬ 
manent  record  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
shown.  A  distinct  revival  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  England  can  he  traced  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  renewed  taste  for  beautiful  objects 
of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  art. 

Bibliography:  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  given 
only  in  the  edition  de  luxe  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Histoidcal  Exhibition ,  pp.  207-214,  London,  18S<, 
where  full  details  are  given. 

J . 

ANGLO-JEWISH  MAGAZINE,  THE.  See 

Periodicals. 


Germany,  from  a  very  early  age,  she  began  her 
literary  career  in  her  sixteenth  year.  Her  first  novel, 
“  Adventures  of  a  Hungarian  Family,  ”  was  published 
in  the  “  Szegedi  Hirado,  ”  a  Hungarian  magazine.  In 
1865  she  published  in  the  “  Magyar  Izsraelita  ”  a  short 
novel  entitled  “Prejudices,”  in  which  she  described 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary. .  Her  histor¬ 
ical  novel/1  Jlonka  es  Elemer,  ”  was  published  in  1868. 
Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Jiidisclie  Frauen ,  300, 301. 


ANGYAL  (ENGEL),  DAVID :  Hungarian 
writer;  born  November  30, 1857.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Budapest  he  was  appointed 
liigh-school  teacher  in  that  city  and  in  spite  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  duties  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on 
history  and  literature.  Among  his  more  important 
works  are:  “Berzsenyi  Daniel”  (1879),  “Kesmark 
Tokoly  Imre,  1657-1705  ”  (1882),  and  “  Magyarorszag 
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Toftenete  II.  Matyastol  III.  Ferdinand  Hahilaig” 
(Tlie  History  of  Hungary  from  Matthias  II.  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand  III. )  (1889).  The  last  work  forms 
the  sixth  volume  of  Szilagyi’s  “Hungarian  National 
History,”  which  was  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  millennial  celebration  of  the  existence  of  the 
Hungarian  realm.  He  has  translated  several  works 
by  Macaulay,  Paul  Janet,  etc.,  into  Hungarian,  con¬ 
tributed  several  historical  essays  to  the  periodical 
press,  and  edited  the  works  of  the  poets  Kolcsey  and 
Iusfalud}7.  AngA'al  has  been  baptized. 

BT(huG vof? Y :  Pallas’ Lcxilf0n' i* 666 ; Szinnyei, Magyar Ir oh 

M.  W. 

ANHALT  :  An  ancient  principality  of  Germany, 
now  a  state  of  the  German  empire;  formerly  divided 
into  four  duchies:  Anhalt-Beruburg,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Anlialt-Kbthen,  and  Anlialt-Zerbst.  Its  former  cap¬ 
ital  was  Zerbst,  a  town  on  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Dessau.  Jews 
are  known  to  have  been  permitted  to  live  here  before 
the  a  ear  1440,  and  it  is  said  that  the  “  Jiidenstrasse  ” 
(Jews  fetreet) dates  from  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  agreement  made  in  1460  and  a  docu¬ 
ment  drawrn  up  in  1488,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  Jevrs  wras  to  be  divided  between  the  prince  of 
Anhalt  and  the  tOAvn  of  Zerbst.  The  Jewrs  OAvned 
no  real  estate  there,  and  seem  to  have  lived  in  the 
tovrn  at  irregular  intervals,  and  then  onlv  in  small 
numbers.  In  1774  several  families  from  Dessau  set¬ 
tled  at  Zerbst.  But  the  settlement  of  Jevrs  in  other 
tovms  of  the  duchy  is  even  more  recent  than  this 
At  Bernburg,  also  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  An¬ 
halt  with  which  its  name  is  linked,  a  city  situated  on 
the  Saale,  there  was  a  synagogue  in  1454;  and  here, 
m  1462,  Bernhard  VI.,  prince  of  Bernburg,  sold  to 
Pile  Goldschmidt  a  house  near  the  “  Joddenschulen  ” 
In  Dessau,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  a  city  about  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Berlin 
a  small  number  of  JeAvs  lived  in  1621.  Here  Prince 
George  II.  permitted  them  to  build  a  synagogue  and 
he  gave  them  the  use  of  a  cemetery  as  well  as  a  piece 
of  land  for  a  hospital  (hekdetfi).  In  the  villages  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  the  JeAA's  lived  in  large  numbers. 

In  1764  Prince  Leopold  granted  the  Jew's  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  issued  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  credit.  He  abolished  the  poll-tax  in  1804,  and 
pei  mitted  the  J ews  of  Y  oerlitz  to  build  a  svnagogue. 

In  the  same  year  Leopold  recognized  the  Franzscliule 
as  a  Jewush  public  school. 

Important  Hebrew7  printing-houses  existed  at  Ko- 
then  from  1622  to  1717,  and  at  Jessnitz  from  1719 
ii  i  rriie  ^ews  tlle  principality  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  family  names  at  Bernburg  in  1810  at 
Ko then  m  1811,  and  at  Dessau  in  1822.  In  1810  civil 
rights  w'ere  granted  in  Bernburg,  and  in  1811  in 
Ivo then.  In  1848  all  restrictions  were  abolished. 

.  Anhalt  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  Jew- 
ish  scholars  it  has  produced.  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Ludwig  Philippson  came  from  Dessau;  the  historian 
dost,  from  Bernburg;  the  mathematician  Unger  from 
Coswng;  the  philosopher  Steinthal, from  Grobzig;  and 
the  preacher  Salomon,  from  Sandersleben. 

Bibliography:  Die  Juden  miter  cL  Anhaltischcn  Mar? 

13GD?  VS  Bm?iVnUrQ'  ]vn  At°-  Zeit  d '  Jud •  1840;  No. 

a  SiteW-ini!  dcrr  Ju(-len  in  Anhalt ,  ib.,  1866, 

ed!SLf  PMUp^s’on^  VoBasblatt, 
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ANT,  ANIDA,  or  ADAFINA :  Among  Spanish 
Jews,  a  dish  composed  of  beans,  peas,  fat  meat,  and 
eggs,  placed  m  an  oven  over  Friday  night,  and  eaten  i 
at  the  Sabbath  meal.  The  Am,  called  by  the  German 


JeAvs  6 chalet,  was  regarded  by  the  Inquisition  as  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  Jewish  practises  against  Maranos. 
Bibliography  :  Rev.  JEt.  Jnivcs ,  xviii.  374,  xxxvii.  267. 

M.  K. 

ANILAI  and  ASINAI :  Bobber  chieftains. 
Two  Jewish  b03rs  of  Neliardea  in  Bab37lonia  Avere 
apprenticed  by  their  Avidowed  mother  to  a  AAreaver. 
Having  been  punished  for  laziness  by  their  master, 
they  ran  aAvay  and  became  freebooters  in  the  marsh¬ 
lands  of  the  Euphrates.  There  they  gathered  about 
them  a  large  number  of  discontented  JeAvs,  organ¬ 
izing  troops,  and  levying  forced  contributions  on 
the  shepherds,  and  finally  established  a  little  robber- 
state  at  the  forks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  Sabbath 
they  w7ere  surprised  by  the  Parthian  ruler  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  but  they  determined  to  fight  regardless  of 
the  day  of  rest,  and  defeated  their  assailant  so  com- 
Pffjy  that  tlle  Parthian  king  Artaban  III.  (about 
10-40),  who  AAras  just  then  engaged  in  putting  doAvn 
a  rebellion,  resolved  to  make  use  of  such  brave  Jews 
to  keep  the  satraps  in  check.  He  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  them,  entrusting  them  Avitli  the  control  of 
that  portion  of  Babylonia  which  they  alread}7  occu¬ 
pied.  They  then  built  fortifications,  and  the  little 
state  lasted  for  fifteen  years  (about  18-83).  Its  down¬ 
fall  was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Anilai 
with  the  Avidow  of  a  Parthian  general,  whom  he  had 
attacked  and  killed  in  battle.  He  tolerated  the  idola¬ 
try  of  his  foreign  Avife,  and  met  the  religious  objec¬ 
tions  of  his  people  AA7itli  violence,  thus  estranging  his 
iolloAA7ers  and  soAving  dissension  among  them.  After 
Asinai  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brother’s  wife  for 
his  too  frank  utterances,  Anilai  assumed  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  troops.  He  sought  to  divert  them  w7ith 
Avars,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  Mithridates,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Parthyene,  and  son-in-laAv  of  the  king.  He 
soon,  lioweArer,  released  Mithridates,  fearing  that  Ar- 
taban  might  take  vengeance  on  the  Babylonian  Jews 
tor  Ins  death.  Being  signally  defeated  by  Mithridates 
m  a  subsequent  engagement,  he  Avas  forced  to  Avitli- 
draw  to  the  forests,  where  he  lived  by  plundering 
the  Babylonian  villages  about  Neliardea,  until  his 
resources  Avere  exhausted  and  the  little  robber-state 
disappeared.  Babylonian  hatred  of  the  Jew7s,  lon«* 
restrained  from  fear  of  Anilai,  uoav  broke  forth  afresh^ 
and  the  Jgaa7s  fled  from  the  persecutions  to  Seleucia 
without  finding  there  the  desired  peace. 

[The  name  Anilai  is  identical  with  “Hanilai”  in 
I  almudic  literature.  This  Avas,  for  example  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  well-known  haggkdist 
Tanhum  b.  Hamilas  (Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amoi\”  iii. 

AY.  B.] 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Antiquitatcs ,  xviii.  9. 

A.  Bti. 

FABLES  IN  TALMUD  AND 
miDRASH.  See  ^Esop’s  Fables,  also  Fables. 

ANIMAL  OFFERINGS.  See  Sacrifice. 

ANIMAL  WORSHIP :  This  is  an  expression 
wdiich  needs  careful  definition,  since  it  is  understood 
and  explained  in  various.  Avays.  A  distinction  has 
to  be  made  betA\reen  a  strict  and  a  loose  emploAnnent 
of  the  expression.  On  the  one  hand,  a  difference 
must  be  noted  betAveen  actual  devotion  to,  or  serv¬ 
ice  of,  an  object  and  the  mere  recognition  of  such 
an  object  as  divine  or  supernatural.  On  the  other 
hand,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confounding  the 
direct  Avorsliip  of  an  animal  w7ith  the  use  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  a  symbol  of  the  real  object  of  worship. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  doubtful 
Avhether  Animal  Worship  ever  existed  in  any  large 
portion  of  the  Hebrevv  community;  but,  in  a  Avider 
sense,  there  Avere  instances  Avliich  are  Avor’thy  of  close 
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attention.  Generally  speaking,  there  were  three  dis¬ 
tinct  occasions  on  which  religious  sentiment  toward 
animals  resulted  in  superstitious  awe  or  actual  cere¬ 
monial  service. 

The  first  or  lowest  mode  of  Animal  W orship  is  that 
form  of  deference  or  veneration  which  arises  from  the 
persuasion  that  certain  animals  are  in- 
Eirst  Form  vested  with  demoniacal  powers.  Such 
of  Wor-  a  notion  is  universal  among  savage  and 
ship :  Be-  semicivilized  peoples,  and  still  sur- 
lief  in  vives  to  a  great  extent  among  mem- 
Demons.  bers  of  the  most  cultivated  of  mod¬ 
ern  communities.  The  whole  ancient 
Semitic  population  of  western  Asia  was  infected  with 
this  superstition,  which  manifested  itself  in  many 
different  ways.  In  Babylonia  it  was  especially  rife. 
Hundreds  of  spirits  are  referred  to  in  the  religious 
cuneiform  texts.  E  very  condition  and  activity  of  hu¬ 
man  life  was  subject  to  their  influence;  and  their 
forms  and  characteristics  were  as  various  as  their 
occupations.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs  demons  of 
all  sorts  and  grades,  generally  representing  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  desert,  were  known  as  “  jinn  ”  (genii) ;  and 
this  well-known  term  may  be  here  used  to  include 
the  demonized  animals  with  which  the  Hebrews  and 
their  neighbors  were  most  familiar.  Both  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  the  Arabian  systems  of  belief  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible.  The  latter 
system,  having  been  longer  known  and  studied,  is  for 
the  present  the  more  available.  The 
Character-  “jinn”  were  related  to  ordinary  ani- 
istics  of  the  mats,  somewhat  as  the  gods  were  re- 
“.Tinn.”  lated  to  man.  That  is  to  say,  certain 
animals  were  invested  with  superhu¬ 
man,  or  at  least  extrahuman,  attributes.  Their  qual¬ 
ities  were  not,  however,  of  a  high  or  spiritual  char¬ 
acter,  and  for  the  most  part  they  remained  animals 
socially  and  morally.  Their  chief  attribute  was  the 
power  to  assume  various  shapes,  including  that  of 
man ;  and  occasionally  they  adopted  the  human  form 
permanently.  Yet  as  a  class  they  stood  aloof  from 
men;  so  that  they  could  not  be  really  worshiped,  but 
were  feared  as  i'oes  or  prized  as  allies.  They  were 
usually  maleficent,  but  occasionally  beneficent.  The 
generic  Hebrew  designation  seems  to  have  been 
shedim,  a  word  which  was  also  used  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  for  a  very  large  class  of  animal  demons. 
Their  animal  character  is  indicated  by  several  names 
applied  to  them,  which  names  mean  primarily 
“hairy.”  In  Moslem  legend  Ballris,  the  queen  of 
Sheba  wedded  to  Solomon,  had  hair  on  her  ankles, 
and  was  thus  shown  to  be  by  descent  a  “jinnee.” 
Of  this  race  may  be  the  se'irim ,  or  hairy  creatures, 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  Lilith  (Assyrian  lelit)  of  Isa. 
xxxiv.  14  is  a  species  of  nightmare.  Other  de¬ 
moniacal  creatures  are  mentioned  in  Isa.  xiii.  21.  It 
is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  allusions  to 
classes  or  tj-pes  of  demons  are  exilic  or  postexilic; 
and  but  scanty  information  is  available  as  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  cults  of  earlier  times  in  Israel.  The  statement  of 
Deut.  xxxii.  17  (compare  Ps.  cvi.  37)  is,  however,  a 
general  indication. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  demons,  the 
serpent,  was  raised  to  exceptional  distinction  among 
the  Babylonians,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
The  Role  Hebrews.  Many  qualities  united  in 
of  the  the  serpent  to  make  it  an  object  of 
Serpent,  superstitious  regard,  as  it  still  is,  more 
or  less,  to  practically  tlrn  whole  human 
race.  Among  these  attributes  were  its  faculty  of 
sudden  appearance  and  disappearance,  its  flexibil¬ 
ity,  its  rapid  changes  of  posture  and  shape,  its 
haunting  of  obscure  and  uncanny  places,  its  subter¬ 
ranean  abode,  its  ubiquity  on  land  or  water,  its  ap¬ 


parent  kinship  with  many  sorts  of  elusive  beings, 
great  and  small,  marine,  terrestrial,  and  aerial.  It 
seemed  to  have  kinship  even  with  the  flying  cloud 
and  the  forked  lightning,  the  celestial  “  tannin  ”  (Isa. 
xxvii,  i. ;  Job,  vii.  12),  the  leviathan  (Job,  iii.  8;  Isa. 
xxvii.  1),  the  Babylonian  tiamat ,  or  the  dragon. 
The  highest  function  attributed  to  the  serpent  is  that 
of  the  primal  tempter  of  man  (Gen.  iii.) — a  conception 
which  is  both  Hebrew  and  Babylonian.  But  it  had 
many  roles  of  a  less  exceptional  kind.  Serpents 
were  often  maleficent,  but  often  also  beneficent. 
From  their  watchfulness  they  were  held  to  be  the 
natural  guardians  of  groves,  rocky  recesses,  and  other 
animal  retreats ;  and  when  such  abodes  of  lower  life 
were  converted  to  the  uses  of  man,  they  still  re¬ 
mained  as  sentinels,  and  were  naturally  promoted  to 
be  the  protectors  of  gardens  and  estates,  fountains 
and  streams,  and  became  the  familiar  demons  of  homes 
and  sanctuaries.  Thus,  boundary-stones  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  were  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  and 
scorpions  as  terrors  to  the  trespasser  or  the  invader 
(compare  the  Brazen  Serpent  of  the  Hebrews). 

Even  in  Israel  some  form  of  demoniacal  supersti¬ 
tions  must  have  been  more  or  less  secretly  practised 
for  centuries,  since  we  find  that  in  the  gloomy  time 
just  before  the  captivity  of  Judah,  images  of  noxious 
creatures  were  portrayed  or  carved  on  an  inner  wall 
of  the  Temple  (Ezek.  viii.  10).  Evidently  a  desper¬ 
ate  resort  was  had  to  the  baser  animal  spirits  during 
the  utter  lapse  of  faith  and  hope  among  the  leaders 
of  the  nation.  Strange  to  say,  this  nearest  approach 
to  direct  Animal  Worship  recorded  in  the  Bible  was 
made  just  at  the  close  of  the  national  existence. 
Robertson  Smith  has  suggested  that  this  was  a  revi¬ 
val  of  a  totemic  ritual. 

A  second  source  of  the  religious  veneration  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  found  in  the  primitive  notion  of  the  kinship 
and  ultimate  identity  of  all  forms  of  life,  vegetable 
and  animal,  human  and  celestial.  This  notion  ex¬ 
plains,  in  part  at  least,  the  existence  of  sacred  trees 
among  so  many  ancient  peoples.  To  a  large  extent 
also  this  sense  of  kinship  was  the  basis  of  religious 
devotion  in  many  forms.  It  was,  for  example,  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  ancestor  worship.  The 
kinship  between  national  or  tribal  gods  and  their 
worshipers  is  a  familiar  belief.  But  it  is  also  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  certain  animals,  usually  possessed 
of  demoniacal  or  superhuman  powers,  were  sacred 
to  many  tribes  and  families  of  primitive  men  by 
virtue  of  a  fancied  kinship  between  them.  Such  a  be¬ 
lief  has  been  ascribed  by  recent  authoritative  writers 
to  the  earliest  society ‘of  ancient  Israel,  as  well  as 
to  the  original  Semites  from  whom  they  were  de¬ 
scended.  And  it  has  been  plausibly  maintained  that 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  were 
sacred  and,  therefore,  forbidden  as  food  on  ordinary 
occasions.  The  sacredness  depended  upon  a  sup¬ 
posed  kinship  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  question,  such  as  is  the  basis  of  totemism  in 
many  savage  communities,  ancient  and  modern. 

It  happened,  however,  that  at  special 

Clean  and  seasons  such  unclean  animals  were  ac- 

TJnclean  tually  eaten,  and  that,  too,  at  sacrificial 
Animals  feasts.  The  meaning  of  this  ceremony 
Contrasted,  is  apparently  twofold:  The  tribe  or 
clan  ratifies  its  union  or  covenant  with 
its  animal  kindred ;  and,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh, 
its  members  derive  some  communion  with  the  super¬ 
natural  life,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  sacred  ani¬ 
mal.  Now,  it  would  be  expected  that  if  there  had 
been  any  time  in  the  history  of  Israel  when  such  cere¬ 
monies  were  observed,  it  would  have  been  when  de¬ 
generate  members  of  the  community  were  mixed 
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with  a  heathen  population.  Such  a  time  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  Exile,  described  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
and  lxvi. ,  when  swine  and  dogs  and  mice,  the  most 
unclean  of  animals,  were  eaten  by  certain  Hebrews 
living  among  the  Babylonians.  It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  these 
very  animals  have  specially  demoniacal  qualities  or 
associations. 

The  third  cause  of  the  religious  veneration  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  the  desire  to  have  acknowledged  deities,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  demons,  rep - 

Third  or  resented  by  some  visible,  tangible  ob- 
SymboliG  ject  or  image,  which  may  impress  the 

Type  of  imagination  and  excite  faith  and  de- 
Worship.  votion.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
deities  that  may  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  jinn,  ”  or  animal  demons,  and  which  thus 
continued  to  image  forth,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  adored,  the  original  animal  whose  supposed 
spiritual  essence  swayed  the  credulous  fancy  of  an 
earlier  people,  but  rather  to  those  prominent  in¬ 
stances  of  animal  cults  in  which  the  qualities  of  great 
national  or  tribal  gods  are  symbolically  expressed  by 
the  characteristics  of  certain  animals  chosen  as  their 
visible  representatives.  Tiie  typical  Biblical  instance 
is  that  of  the  so-called  bull-  or  calf- worship  of  north¬ 
ern  Israel,  with  which  may  be  included  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  before  Mount 
binai.  This  latter  is  of  importance  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  the  traditional  and  inveterate  character  of  the 
cult,  since  Ex.  xxxii.  was  probably  intended  for  il¬ 
lustrative  purposes  and  as  a  prophetic  object-lesson. 

The  explanation  of  this  influential  cult 
.Explana-  is  wide  and  comprehensive.  Israel 
tionof  Bull-  was  heir  to  many  forms  of  Semitic  be- 
or  Calf-  lief;  and  religious  symbolism  had  be- 
worsmp.  gun  in  early  ages  among  peoples  to 
.  ,  ,  .  which,  both  through  racial  descent  and 

histone  association,  Israel  owed  much  of  its  culture. 
That  bull-worship  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  is  still 
perhaps  the  popular  belief;  but  it  lias  been  given 
up  by  scholars,  partly  on  the  general  ground  that 
Israel  was  scarcely  affected  in  any  essential  religious 
matter  by  the  Egyptians,  and  partly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptian  worship  was  that  of  living 
animals.  The  chief  direct  cause  of  the  cult  in  Israel 
was  no  doubt  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites,  not 
merely  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan 
but  also  of  tlieir  contemporaries  in  central  Palestine 
and  ni  Plienicia.  Many  characteristics  of  the  bull 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  prevalent  symbolism 
In  the  popular  mind  YHWH  was  largely  confounded 
with  the  Canaanitic  Baal ;  and  the  image  of  the  Baal 
was  a  bull,  as  that  of  his  consort  Astarte  was  a  cow 
To  an  agricultural  people  the  choice  of  such  a  symboi 
for  the  chief  deity  was  almost  inevitable,  as  an  image 

OI  strength,  endurance,  animal  reproductiveness,  and 
t.«  -riK-xo  anotiier  cfvramai  fea¬ 

ture  m  the  representation.  The  Baal  was  also  the 
great  Canaanitic  sun-god,  symbolizing  thus  the  chief 
source  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  horns  of  the 
steer  were  the  familiar  emblem  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
even  embodied  in  current  Hebrew  speech  to  describe 
the  gleaming  face  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv  29)  A  fa- 
vorite  ideograph  for  the  Babylonian  Merodach-Bel 
signifies  the  bullock  of  the  sun.”  This  view  accords 
with  the  fact  that  bull-worship  was  unknown  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  where  Canaanitic  influences  were 
slight  during  the  formative  period  of  the  later  pop¬ 
ular  religion.  The  Brazen  Serpent  and  Azazel  were 
in  great  part  symbolic  (see  Azazel;  Brazen  Ser¬ 
pent  ;  and  Totemism). 


Bl®Li^^f.HY:  Useful  illustrations  of  early  forms  of  Hebrew 
and  Semitic  worship  may  be  gained  from  well-known  anthro¬ 


pological  works.  For  the  special  subject,  refer  to  W  R 
Smith,  m  Journal  of  Philology,  ix.  75  etseq. ;  Religion  of  the 
Semites  (index,  under  Animals,  Demons,  and  Jinn)-:  Well- 
hausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Heidenthums ,  pp.  135  etseq,,  176  et 
seg.;  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Semitischen  Religionsgcsch.  i. 
1*8  et  seq.,2o8  et  seq.  For  Babylonian  beliefs,  see  Jastrow,  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria ,  pp.  ISO  et  seq,,  260  et  seq. 

J.  F.  McC. 

ANIMALS,  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN.  See 

Dietary  Laws. 

ANIMALS  OP  THE  BIBLE  :  To  contrast  them 
with  plants  and  minerals,  animals  are  called  in'  He¬ 
brew  rrn  (living  soul):  used  always  collectively 
in  Gen.  i.  20,  24;  ix.  10 or  simply  hayyah  (living):  as 
a  rule  collectively  (Gen.  ix.  2  et  seq.) ;  rarely  as  a  singu¬ 
lar  (Gen.  xxxvii.  20);  or  in  the  plural  hayyot,  as  in 
Ps.  civ.  25.  Etymologically  speaking,  this  latter  He¬ 
brew  word  corresponds  well  enough  with  the  Latin 
animal  and  still  better  with  the  Greek  (tiov ;  it  might, 
therefore,  have  been  used  of  man  as  well  as  of  brutes! 
It  .is,  however,  never  so  used  in  Hebrew,  nor  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  languages,  reflecting  the  popular  rather 
than  the  scientific  mind.  Popular  Jewish  philosophy 
accords  willingly  to  animals  all  the  characteristics 
man  has  in  common  with  them,  inclusive  of  life.  The 
Biblical  writers,  when  speaking  of  animals,  gener- 
allylook  at  them  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
man’s  superiority — and  thus  avoid  lessening  the 
distance  between  the  animals  and  their  godlike  and 
God-appointed  ruler  by  uniting  the  two  under  a 
common  name— or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  then  merge  man  and  brutes,  to¬ 
gether  with  inanimate  beings,  and  angels  as  well, 
into  the  universal  appellative  of  “  creature.  ”  When 
exceptionally— as  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge- 
man  and  brutes  are  recorded  together,  it  is  done  by 
means  of  a  circumlocution  or  descriptive  clause, 
like  “all  flesh”  (Gen.  vi.  12,13;  ix.  11,  17),  some¬ 
times  with  the  addition,  “  in  which  there  is  breath 
of  life”  (Gen.  vi.  17),  or  “all  [beings]  in  whose  nos¬ 
trils  was  the  breath  of  life  ”  (Gen.  vii.  22). 

It  is  generally  considereed  that  the  Bible  divides 
animals  into  four  groups,  according  to  their  mode 
of  moving:  (1)  quadrupeds,  or  walk- 
Classifica-  ers ;  (2)  birds,  or  fliers ;  (3)  reptiles,  or 


tion  into  creepers ;  (4)  fishes,  or  swimmers.  In 
Four  fact,  we  find  these  four  groups  enu- 
Groups.  merated,  side  by  side,  throughout  the 
Biblical  books:  for  instance,  in  Gen 
i.  26,  28;  vi.  7,  20;  vii.  8;  ix.  2;  Lev.  xi.  46;  Deut 
iv.  17,  18;  I  Kings,  v.  13;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  20.  This 
division,  however,  is  but  a  later  and  abridged  form 
of  a  more  complete  classification,  consisting  of  six 
distinct  groups  as  recorded  in  Gen.  i.  20-25.  More¬ 
over,  the  mode  of  living  seems  to  be  absolutely  for¬ 
eign  to  either  the  primitive  classification  or  its  sim¬ 
pler  substitute.  Birds  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  fly,  but 

reptiles  are  Jn o vv lx o r< i  said  to  creep,  nor  lislr  to  s-wim 

Man  ana  quadrupeds  are  said  “to  go77  rather  than 
“to  walk,”  but  the  same  is  also  said  of  the  serpent 
(Gen.  iii.  14).  In  fact,  the  grouping  of  Gen.  i.  25  is 
the  complex  outcome  of  no  less  than  four  different 
factors. 

First  in  order  comes  the  origin  or  element  from 
which  the  animals  were  produced.  The  creation 
of  animals  is  divided  into  two  distinct  acts:  the  one 
for  the  fishes  and  birds  taken  from  the  water  (Gen. 
i.  20-23),  the  other  for  the  terrestrial  animals  taken 
from  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  24,  25).  The  air  evidently 
was  not  yet  recognized  as  an  element.  Such  at 
least,  is  the  interpretation  that  both  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  have  given  to  the  original  text. 

The  habitat  of  animals  is  introduced  as  a  second 
factor.  Fishes  are  the  “  living  things  ”  of  the  waters, 
of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers.  Birds,  created  to  “  fly  in  the 


'is  ant's  itoh  chant  )  3.  Addnx:  (.Adf/a.v  nasomacufatas).  *1-.  Ibex  (  (a /fra  bnfin  ).  5.  Leopard  (Fi’fis  tca/Kinlas) , 

tr/a  smara  )  9.  Wild  Ass  ( As  in  as  h  an  iff /ms  )  10.  Dorcas  Gazelle  (  Hair  Hu  Jorras).  11.  Bubale  ( 7vWW/v  bo. set  a/ 

taaras).  14.  Arabian  Horse  (  Et/t/ns  cahitNtts  ).  lo.  Fox;  ( Vut/tcs  nitatims).  l(>.  Syrian  Bear  ( Fr.sns  syrnr 
'  a  statu).  19.  I)oj>,  greyhound  <  Cams  fa  milut  ns  grajas  ) .  20.  Egyptian  Hare  <  Lc/ms  agy/ttiacus  ).  21.  Hyaei 
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expanse  of  heaven,  ”  are  called  the  “  birds  of  heaven” ; 
that  is,  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  new  group  obtained  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  first  group  into  animals  of  the 
air  and  animals  of  the  water. 

A  third  factor  was  the  mode  of  propagation. 
Just  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  grouping  together  all 
useless  and  all  troublesome  small  vegetation— or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  as  in  the  Linnean  system  all  plants 
having  an  obscure  mode  of  fertilization  were  thrown 
into  one  large  family,  in  contrast  with  flowering 
plants — so  in  the  Bible  all  inferior  animals  whose 
way  of  propagating  escapes  the  popular  attention 
were  designated  by  a  common  name  ]>*■)£?  {sherez) ; 
that  is,  “fast  breeding  [animals],”  or  its  practical 
equivalent  ( remes ),  “  that  which  moves  in  large 

masses.”  This  factor  creates  two  new  groups,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  involves  the  subdivision  of  the  terrestrial 
animals  into  (a)  higher  quadrupeds  or  “  animals  of 
the  earth  ”  proper,  and  (b)  lower  quadrupeds  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  or  sherez  and  remes  (see,  for  the  rendering  of 
these  two  appellatives,  Fish  and  Reptiles).  The 
same  subdivision  was  made  for  the  aquatic  animals 
thus  divided  into  (a)  tanninim  geclolim ,  or  cetaceous 
animals,  and  (b)  sherez ,  remes. 

Finally,  the  fourth  factor — which  gave  the  last 
and  finishing  touch  to  the  division  of  animals  as  we 
find  it  in  Gen.  i.  20-25 — is  the  relation  of  animals  to 
man  from  a  practical  point  of  view;  that  is,  their 
possible  utility,  as  food  or  helpers.  The  animals 
that  were  of  special  usefulness  to  man,  whether  do¬ 
mesticated  or  not,  received  the  common  appellative 
of  Horn— that  is,  according  to  current  etymology, 
“  dumb  animals  ” — while  the  others  retained  the  more 
general  name  of  “animals  of  the  earth.”  This  last 
line  of  division  is  not  well  marked  in  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  name  behemah  is  sometimes 
extended  to  all  large  quadrupeds,  whether  useful 
to  man  or  not,  just  as  the  behemot  are  frequently 
thrown  in  with  the  other  quadrupeds,  or  “animals 
of  the  earth  ” ;  but  we  find  also  the  two  groups  reg¬ 
istered  side  by  side,  for  instance  (besides  Gen.  i. 
20-25),  in  Gen.  i.  26  (according  to  the  Septuagint 
and  Syriac,  Gen.  vii.  14,  ix.  10). 

To  sum  up,  in  accordance  with  the  four  factors 
mentioned — origin,  habitat,  propagation,  usefulness 
— the  Animals  of  the  Bible  are  classified  as  follows: 
First  group,  “animals  of  the  earth”  proper;  second 
group,  behemot;  third  group,  remes,  or  reptiles; 
fourth  group,  birds;  fifth  group,  sherez  proper,  or 
fishes;  sixth  group,  cetaceans.  Besides  this  classifi¬ 
cation  into  six  groups  and  the  one  into  four,  we  find 
in  the  Bible  another  division  into  five  groups;  that 
is :  (1)  “  animals  of  the  earth  ” ;  (2)  behemot ;  (3)  birds ; 
(4)  reptiles;  (5)  fish  (Gen.  i.  24,  26), .  according  to 
Septuagint  and  Syriac,  Gen.  vii.  14,  ix.  10.  If  we 
now  observe  that  in  the  division  into  four  groups  the 
quadrupeds  are  called  indifferently  “animals  of  the 
earth,  ”  or  “  behemot,  ”  it  becomes  plain  that  both  the 
division  into  five  and  the  one  into  four  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  more  complete  classification  by 
eliminating  such  groups  of  animals  as  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  without  creating  confusion.  Thus,  the 
division  into  five  was  obtained  from  the  one  into  six 
by  suppressing  the  cetaceans,  in  which  man,  the  He¬ 
brews  especially,  had  but  little  interest.  Thus,  also, 
the  division  into  four  was  obtained  from  the  one  into 
five  by  selecting  at  one  time  the  behemot  and  at 
another  the  “  animals  of  the  earth  ”  to  represent  all 
the  quadrupeds :  the  former  because  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  man;  the  latter,  very  likely,  on  account  of 
greater  comprehensiveness. 

This  classification  marks  by  no  means  the  last 
stage  of  action  of  the  four  factors  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  -  Thus,  we  find  that  the  third  factor  brought 


about  the  adoption  of  a  subgroup  in  the  group  of 
birds;  that  is,  the  insects  called  Pjiyn  (flying 
sherez),  from  their  obscure  and  rapid  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating.  Again,  the  fourth  factor  created  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  group  of  the  behemot,  the  domesticated 
animals  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
appellation  of  “possession,  property”  (com¬ 

pare  Latin  “  pecunia,  peculium,”  from  “pecus”; 
English  “  chattel  ”  from  “  cattle  ”).  Further,  appar¬ 
ently  under  the  influence  of  the  same  factor,  the 
mikneh  was  subdivided  into  (a)  TJJQ  be‘ir,  the  beasts 
of  burden;  {b)  npn  balcar ,  plow-animals;  and  ( c ) 
“small  animals” — sheep  and  goats,  which  furnish 
merely  food  and  clothing.  It  was  also  the  same  fac¬ 
tor  of  usefulness  that  caused  the  d’HT'Q  barburim , 
fowls,  to  be  detached  from  the  group  of  birds  (I 
Kings,  v.  3).  It  may  be  fortuitous  that  the  classi¬ 
fication  adopted  by  the  author  of  Gen.  i.  20-25  stops, 
so  to  speak,  half-way,  recording  only  six  groups 
of  animals,  when  the  factors  that  underlie  it  sug¬ 
gested  a  good  many  more  groups.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  when 
added  to  the  creation  of  man,  the  same  number  seven 
as  that,  which  suggested  the  division  of  the  whole 
creation  into  six  days,  completing  a  week  with  the 
seventh  day.  Further  subdivisions  of  some  of  the 
groups  above  mentioned  betray  the  action  of  another 
factor.  This,  however,  contrasts  entirely  with  the 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  originated  from  an  observation 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animal  itself  and 
its  mode  of  feeding.  Thus,  the  birds  of  prey  were 
detached  from  the  group  of  birds,  taking  the  specific 
name  of  tyy  ‘ait.  The  behemot  were  divided  into 
hoofed  animals  and  clawed  animals ;  the  former  into 
cloven-hoofed  and  non-cloven-lioofed  animals;  and, 
in  their  turn,  each  of  these  categories  into  “  cud-cliew- 
ing  ”  and  “  non-cud-chewing,  ”  etc.  This  attempt  at 
a  somewhat  scientific  classification  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  the  outcome  of  ritualism,  not  of  popu¬ 
lar  observation  like  the  more  primitive  and  general 
grouping  of  which  the  above  is  a  logical,  not  chrono¬ 
logical,  analysis.  See  for  further  discussion  of  these 
classes  and  subdivisions  the  article  Clean  and  Un¬ 
clean  Animals;  also  Birds,  Cattle,  Fish,  Rep¬ 
tiles;  Dietary  Laws. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestme ;  L. 

Chichester  Hart,  Animals  of  the  Bible.  jj  jj 

AN‘IM  ZEMIROT  (nWDt  D'JttK):  A  mystical 
hymn,  known  as  the  “Shir  ha-Kabod”  (Hymn  of 
Glory),  ascribed  to  R.  Judah,  the  saint  of  Speyer 
(Landshuth,  “HegyonLeb,”  pp.  265  et  seq.),  which  is 
honored  by  many  congregations  with  a  prominent 
place  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Psalm  of  the  Day  [Temple  Service]. 
It  is  likewise  read  on  the  Eve  of  Atonement,  and  in 
English  congregations  is  then  associated  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  melody,  coming,  like  the  hymn,  from  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  but  not  dating  back  further  than  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Zunz,  “Literatur- 
gesch.”  p.  300).  For  music  see  next  page. 

F.  L.  C. 

ANISE.  See  Dill. 

ANISIMOV,  ILIA  SHARBATOVICH:  Rus¬ 
sian  civil  engineer ;  born  in  Daghestan,  1853 ;  received 
his  first  education  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Dr.  Shar- 
bat  ben  Nisim,  rabbi  and  president  of  the  Daghestan 
community.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Moscow,  and  held  the  position  of  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Rothschild  N  aphtha  Company  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  He  was  the  author  of  two  Hebrew  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  Jewish  community  of  Daghestan  which 
were  published  in  Jerusalem  in  1894.  In  1888  the 
Ethnographical  Branch  of  the  Moscow  Society  of 
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Natural  Science  published  his  work:  “Kavkazskie 
Yevrei, ”  a  study  of  the  life,  customs,  and  history  of 
the  Jews  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 

Bibliography  :  Razsvyct,  1881,  Nos.  18,24;  Klmmilm  Tos- 
Ithoda,  1885,  Nos.  45,47 ;  Voshhod,  1889,  Nos.  1,2;  Russkaija- 
Mi/sl,  Sept.,  1889. 

II.  R. 

ANJOU :  Ancient  province  of  France,  bounded  by 
Poitou,  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  It  now  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  of  the  department  Maine-et-Loire  as 
well  as  parts  of  Mayenne,  of  Sarthe,  and  of  Indre-et- 
Loire.  This  province,  at  one  time  a  ducliy,  like  all  the 
neighboring  region  seems  to  have  been  settled  by 
Jews  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the  earliest  rabbis 
known,  Joseph  Tob-Elem  (about  1050),  bore  the  title 
of  chief  of  the  community  of  Limousin  and  of  Anjou. 
The  rabbis  of  the  province  took  part  in  the  synods 


quarter,  and  were  subjected  to  vexatious  regulations, 
little  inducement  being  given  them  to  remain.  From 
this  period  all  trace  of  them  is  lost.  In  modern  times 
not  a  single  J ewisli  community  has  been  reestablished 
in  the  province.  ^  Some  localities,  such  as  Saumur, 
Segre,  and  Bauge — one  of  whose  rabbis,  Moi'se,  was 
a  contemporary  of  B.  Tam— have  preserved  the  names 
of  streets  or  quarters  which  attest  the  presence  of 
Jews  in  these  places  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bibliography  .*  Gross,  Gallia  Judciiccu  pp.  04  etseq.i  Brunsch- 

yicg,  Les  Juifs  cV Angers  ct  du  Pays  Angevin ,  in  Rev.  Et. 

Jii  t  vcs ,  xxix.  229  et  sc q. 

I.  L. 

ANKAVA  (ANKOA).  See  Alnaqua,  Eph¬ 
raim  ben  Israel. 

ANKAVA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  MORDECAI: 

North- African  Talmudist,  author,  and  liturgical  poet; 
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presided  over  by  Habbenu  Tam  previous  to  the  jrear 
1171.  One  Samuel  of  Anjou  was  a  pupil  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Tosafist  R.  Isaac,  abbreviated  “RI”  of  Dam- 
pierre.  But  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  of.  Anjou.  The  first  circumstantial  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  contemporary  documents  is 
the  mention  of  the  massacres,  of  which  the  Jews 
were  victims,  in  1236;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  murderers  were  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
These  massacres  were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  who  began  their  exploits  in  Brittany  and 
continued  them  in  Poitou.  Three  thousand  Jews  in 
Anjou  were  killed  and  five  hundred  submitted  to 
baptism  in  the  year  in  question.  A  rabbi,  Solomon 
b.  Joseph  D’Avallon,  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
martyrs. 

This  catastrophe  did  not  completely  annihilate  the 
Jews  of  the  province.  They  are  met  with  again 
in  1239  and  in  1271,  at  which  latter  date  the}*-  are 
found  complaining  that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  the 
“wheel,”  or  Jewish  badge,  and  that  certain  persons 
seized  property  that  should  pass  to  them  as  their 
rightful  heritage.  Charles  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  pro¬ 
tected  them  against  the  greed  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
bailiffs.  But  their  term  of  respite  seems  to  have  been 
brief.  In  December,  1288,  the  Jews  were  formally 
expelled  from  Anjou  by  Charles  II.  on  charges  of 
religious  propagandism,  of  usury,  and  of  engaging 
in  trade  with .  Christians.  These  were  the  stereo¬ 
typed  accusations  that  almost  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  such  measures;  to  what  extent  they  were 
true  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

A  number  of  Jews  returned  to  Angers  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  where  they  inhabited  a  particular 


born  at  Fez,  Morocco,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  a  descendant  of  the  Alnaqua 
family ;  died  after  1860.  His  special  department  of 
study  was  the  law  of  ritual  slaughtering,  in  which 
subject  he  made  extensive  investigations,  traveling 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy,  consulting  living  author¬ 
ities,  and  searching  for  manuscripts  of  Castilian  and 
African  writers.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
came  to  Tlemcen,  Algeria,  which  had  once  been  a 
famous  seat  of  learning,  but  had  degenerated,  owing 
to  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  there  were 
subjected  (see  Alnaqua,  Ephraim).  Ankava,  in  his 
desire  to  improve  the  state  of  education  among  the 
Jews  of  Tlemgen,  remained  there  three  years,  and 
founded  a  Talmudic  academy.  His  labors  were  highly 
appreciated  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  Africa ;  and 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  Jewish  population  sup¬ 
ported  him  liberally.  He  published  (1)  “Zekor  le- 
Abraliam”  (Remember  unto  Abraham),  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  dietary  laws,  written  in  verse, 
and  a  commentary  on  them,  compiled  from  various 
manuscripts  (Leghorn,  1839);  and  (2)  “Zebahim  She- 
lamim  ”  (Peace-Offerings),  written  especially  for  sho- 
lietim  (slaughterers ;  Leghorn,  1858).  He  also  wrote 
an  Arabic  paraphrase  of  the  Seder  liturgy,  and  ed¬ 
ited  and  revised  a  number  of  liturgies,  into  which  he 
incorporated  several  elegies  {kinot)  of  his  own. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  in  Steinsclmeidpr’s  Hebr.  Bibl.  vol.  i. 

No.  327. 

s. 

ANKAVA,  JACOB  BEN  AMRAM :  Trans¬ 
lator;  lived  in  Algeria  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  translated  from  Spanish  into  Arabic  a  treatise  on 
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the  laws  to  be  observed  by  Jewish  women,  under 
the  title  “Dat  Yelmdit”  (Laws  for  the  Jewess),  Al¬ 
giers,  1855. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Ilebr.  Books  Brit.  Mils.  p.  50. 

J.  S.  R 

ANKLET  :  An  ornament  for  the  ankle,  alluded 
to  by  Isaiah  (iii.  18)  in  the  list  of  articles  of  jewelry 
that  the  women  of  that  clay  were  accustomed  to 


Oriental  Anklets. 

THe  upper  forms  are  ancient,  the  lower  modern,  Anklets. 

(From  “  Narrative  of  a  Mission,”  1839.) 


wear.  Sometimes  the  Anklets  were  connected  by  a 
short  chain,  compelling  in  this  way  an  affected  or 
mincing  manner  of  walking.  The  Targum  on  the 
passage  and  Yer.  Shab.  iii.  8 b  translate  ‘ctJcciswi  by 
“  shoes  ”  or  “  slippers.  ”  G.  B.  L. 

ANNA  (in  Greek  waitings,  forHeb.  HANNAH)  : 
1.  Tobit’swife,  of  his  own  kindred  (Tobiti.  9),  consan¬ 
guineous  marriages  being  regarded  by  the  pious  J ew's 
of  old  as  especially  meritorious  (see  Kohler,  “  TliePre- 
Talmudic  Haggadah,”  in  “Jewish  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  ”  v.  406,  note).  2.  A  saintly  woman  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  daughter  of  Phanuel 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  after  seven  years’  mar¬ 
riage,  had  been  a  widow  for  fourscore  and  four  years, 
spending  night  and  day  in  the  Temple  with  prayers 
and  fasting,  and  who,  as  prophetess,  had  spoken  of 
the  coming  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  those  assem¬ 
bled  there  as  worshipers  “  looking  for  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem,”  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jesus, 
the  infant,  on  the  scene,  caused  her  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prediction 
(Luke,  ii.  36-39).  Exactly  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Simeon,  the  devout  one  of  Jerusalem,  that  “  while 
looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ”  he  had  received 
a  revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  should  not 
die  before  lie  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  and 
when  he  saw  the  child  Jesus  in  the  Temple  he  blessed 
God  for  the  salvation  he  had  seen  (Luke,  ii.  25-34). 
Such  “  mourners  for  Zion,  who  look  for  the  Messianic 
salvation”  or  “for  the  consolation,  ”  are  mentioned 
in  the  early  Midrashim  (Pes.  R.  xxxiv. ;  Bar.  Apoc. 
xliv.  7 ;  compare  Luke,  xxiii.  51). 

These  two  stories  of  Luke  have  the  true  Jewish 
coloring,  whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  his¬ 
toric  character  of  these  two  witnesses  to  the  Mes- 
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sianic  claim  of  Jesus.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
there  existed  a  rabbinic  legend  of  another  long-lived 
saintly  woman,  Serah,  the  daughter  of  Asher,  who 
was  permitted  to  live  all  through  the  years  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  oppression  in  order  that  she  might  aid  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Israel  by  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
Joseph  (Mek. ,  Beslialah,  i. ).  See  Serah  bat  Asher. 

ANNA:  Daughter  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  of  Worms; 
lived  at  Erfurt,  where  she  died  as  martyr  by  the 
hand  of  Crusaders,  Dec.  6, 1213  or  1214.  Her  mother 
(Dolce)  and  sister  (Bellette)  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Judischc  Frauen ,  p.  68. 

G. 

ANNA  :  Daughter  of  R.  Meir  of  Ramerupt,  sister 
of  Rabbenu  Tam  and  Rashbam,  and  granddaughter 
of  Rashi ;  a  learned  woman  of  Champagne,  France, 
and  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gave  instruction  to  women  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  JUdischc  Frauen ,  p.  137. 

G, 

ANNA  (kjk).  See  Hallel,  IIakafot. 

ANNA  BEKORENU  (U*np3  fcOtf):  A  Pizmon 
for  the  Eve  of  Atonement,  according  to  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  ritual,  taking  the  place  occupied  by  “Omnam 
Ken”  and  “Ki  Hinneh  Ka-homer  ”  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Ashkenazim.  It  is  a  prayerful  hymn  by  David 
Ibn  Bekodah  (twelfth  century,  Zunz,  “  Literaturge- 
schichte,”  p.  217),  who  obviously  intended  it  for 
antiphonal  rendering  between  hazan  and  congre¬ 
gation  .  The  traditional  melody  is  of  ancient  Spanish 
origin,  and  of  considerable  interest  in  itself  for  its 
construction  and  rhythm.  It  possesses  a  flavor  of 
Arab  melody,  better  preserved  in  the  version  given 
on  next  page,  which  is  that  of  Be  vis  Marks,  than 
in  the  Italian  traditional  chant.  F.  L.  C. 

ANNA  IVANOVNA :  Empress  of  Russia  ; 
born  Feb.  8,  1693;  crowned  1730;  died  Oct,  28, 
1740.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  (Feb. 
8,  1725)  a  reactionary  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
his  immediate  successors,  wdio  were  influenced  by  the 
Greek  Orthodox  clergy.  This  policy  induced  Cath¬ 
erine  I.  to  expel  the  Jews  from  the  Ukraine  and 
from  some  other  parts  of  the  empire,  with  the  order 
“  not  to  admit  them  in  the  future  into  Russia  under 
any  circumstances,  and  carefully  to  watch  every¬ 
where  to  this  end  ”  (Ukase  of  May  7, 1727,  Complete 
Russian  Code,  vii.,  No.  5063).  Peter  II.  (1727-30), 
in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Zaporogian  Hetman 
Apostol,  permitted  the  Jews  to  attend  the  fairs  of 
Little  Russia,  provided  they  carried  on  a  wholesale 
trade  only  (Ukase  of  Sept.  2,  1728,  Complete  Rus¬ 
sian  Code,  viii.,  No.  5324). 

The  German  element  at  the  court  of  Anna  Iva¬ 
novna,  represented  by  Ostermann  and  Biron,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  broader,  more  practical  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Jews,  whom  they  considered  to  be  a  useful 
factor  in  the  development  of  Russian  commerce; 
not  looking  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  the  nar¬ 
row-minded,  uneducated  Russian  clergy,  who  feared 
them  as  enemies  of  the  Church.  Anna  Ivanovna, 
therefore,  “in  consideration  that  in  many  military 
settlements  the  number  of  merchants  is  very  scanty, 
and  commerce  and  industry  very  little  developed,  ”  al¬ 
lowed  the  Jews  (“  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ”) 
to  carry  on  trade  at  fairs  in  retail  (ibid,  v.-ix.  Nos. 
6610,  6614).  By  an  edict  of  July  14,  1738,  the  Jew 
Baruch  Leibov^  and  the  captain  of  the  navy  Voz- 
nitzyn  were  sentenced  to  be  burned;  the  former. for 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  the  Jewish  faith; 
and  the  captain,  for  apostasy.  It  wTas  probably 
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owing  to  this  incident  that  Anna  Ivanovna  issued,  family  which  produced  five  high  priests  during  the 
on  Aug.  29, 1739,  a  ukase  forbidding  Jews  to  own  or  Herodian  period  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  1). 
to  rent  in  Little  Russia  inns  or  any  other  property  These  were  Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theopliilus,  Anan, 


ANNA  BEKORENU 


Haz.  :  An  -  na  be  -  ko  -  re  -  -  nu,  le  -  kol  shaw  -  ‘e  -  nu,  Cong.  :A-  do-nai,  she- 


0!  when  we  call  up  -  on  Thee ,  un  -  to  our  voi  -  ces,  Lord,  0  do  Thou 


hark  -  en!  01  in  Thy  great  com  -  pas  -  sion  our  sin  -  ful  grasp  -  ing , 


Lord,  do  Thou  for  -  give  us!  With  words  have  I  plead  -  ed, 


Cong. :  She  -  ma‘,  A  -  do  -  nai!  Haz.:  We  -  het  bo  yu  -  ham  -  ti.  Cong. :  Se - 

0  hear  us,  good  Lord  !  In  sin  was  I  con  -  ceiv  -  ed.  For  ■ 


give  us,  good  Lord!  0!  when  we  call  up  -  on  Thee,  un  -  to  our 


(ibid.  v.-x.  No.  7869).  A  previous  edict,  of  July 
22,  had  expelled  all  the  Jew's  from  Little  Russia. 

Bibliography  :  Levanda,  Polny  Khronologhicheski  Sbornik 
Zakonov ,  etc.,  1874,  pp.  7-14 ;  N.  Kostomarov,  Russkaya  Is- 
toriya ,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  1893,  ii.  142  et  seq .;  Solovyev,  Istoriya  Ros- 
sia,  lv.  passim  and  v.  519  et  seq.  ^  ^ 

ANNAS  (VA wag;  also  known  as  Anan;  prob¬ 
ably  a  contracted  form  of  the  name  Ananiah  in  its 
Greek  form,  "A vavog,  which  is  employed  by  Jose¬ 
phus):  Son  of  Sethi,  or  Seth  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii.  2,  §  1),  a  Jewish  high  priest.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  by  Quirinus,  governor  of  Syria, 
to  succeed  Joazar.  When  in  his  thirty -seventh 
year,  and  after  having  held  his  position  from  the 
years  6-15,  he  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus, 
procurator  of  Judea.  Annas  was  the  head  of  a 


and  Matthias.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  high 
priest  Joseph,  w7ho,  under  the  surname  of  Caiaphas, 
held  that  office  about  ten  years  (27-37). 

Annas  is  the  high  priest  who  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  as  holding  this  office  along  with  Caiaphas, 
his  son-in-law  (Luke,  iii.  2).  In  fact,  one  passage 
calls  him  plainly  the  high  priest  (Acts,  iv.  6),  while 
Caiaphas  is  merely  a  member  of  the  hierarchic  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  into  Annas’  hands  that  Jesus  is  deliv¬ 
ered  for  his  first  hearing,  ere  being  sent  to  Caiaphas 
(John,  xviii.  13),  though  in  another  passage  (John, 
xi.  49,  51)  Caiaphas  is  styled  the  high  priest  of  that 
year.  From  these  citations  it  is  obvious  that  though 
Caiaphas  was  the  properly  appointed  high  priest, 
Annas,  being  his  father-in-law  and  a  former  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office,  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  the  power  attached  to  the  position.  The  use 
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of  tlio  singular  in  the  passage  in  Luke,  in  fact,  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Dr.  Plummer  as  significant  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  £7 tl  apxLEpicjc  VA vva  nai  KaiaQa — “  under 
the  high  priest  Annas- Caiaphas,”  which  would  mean 
“  that  between  them  they  discharged  the  duties,  or 
that  each  of  them  in  different  senses  was  regarded 
high  priest,  Annas  clejure  [Acts,  iv.  6]  and  Caiaphas 
de  facto  ”  (John,  xi.  49).  Plummer’s  further  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Annas  may  have  been  encouraged,  “  so  far 
as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  to  ignore  the  Roman  ap¬ 
pointments  and  to  continue  in  office  during  the 
high-priesthoods  of  his  successors,  ”  must  be  noted, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  government 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH.  See  Jahbzeit 
^  ANNUAL  HEBREW  MAGAZINE,  THE. 

See  Periodicals. 

ANOINTED  OF  THE  LORD,  THE.  See 

Messiah. 

AN OINTIN G. — Biblical  Data  :  Two  words 
are  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  for  Anointing, 
*pD  and  The  former  designates  the  private  use 

of  unguents  in  making  one’s  toilet,  the  latter  their 
use  as  a  religious  rite. 

As  a  means  of  soothing  the  skin  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  Palestinian  climate,  oil  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  especially 


Pouring  Oil  on  an  Egyptian  King. 

(From  Wilkinson.) 


appointments  to  religious  offices  wrere  always  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  the  Jews.  After  the  removal  of 
Caiaphas  four  more  sons  of  Annas  held  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  the  last  of  them,  another  Annas,  is 
said  to  have  put  to  death  James,  known  as  “the 
brother  of  Jesus,”  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Anan  family  (pn  JV2)  is  referred  to  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (Pes.  57 a)  as  having  influence,  but  using  it 
against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Bibliography:  Sehiirer,  Gcsch.  d.Jud.  Volkes ,  3d  ed.,ii.217; 
Plummer,  St.  Luke ,  in  International  Critical  Commentary , 
pp.  84,  515. 

A.  Bu. 

ANNIUS  RUFUS  :  Procurator  of  Judea  from 
the  year  12-15  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  2,  §  2). 

A.  Bu. 


to  the  face  (Ps.  civ.  15) ;  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
daily  toilet  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  17.  The 
practise  is  older  than  David,  and  runs  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  (see  Deut.  xxviii.  40;  Ruth,  iii.  3;  II 
Sam.  xii.  20,  xiv.  2;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  15;  Ezek.  xvi. 
9;  Micah,  vi.  15;  Dan.  x.  3).  Anointing  accompanied 
a  bath  (Ruth,  iii.  3;  II  Sam.  xii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  9; 
Susanna,  17);  it  was  a  part  of  the  toilet  for  a  feast 
(Eccl.  ix.  8,  Ps.  xxiii.  5)  [in  which  a  different  term 
is  poetically  used]  (Amos,  vi.  6).  Hence,  it  was  omit¬ 
ted  in  mourning  as  a  sign  of  grief  (II  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
Dan.  x.  3),  and  resumed  to  indicate  that  mourning 
was  over  (II  Sam.  xii.  20;  Judith,  x.  3). 

The  primary  meaning  of  mashaJi ,  which  occurs  also 
in  Arabic,  seems  to  have  been  to  daub  or  smear.  It 
is  used  (Jer.  xxii.  14)  of  painting  a  ceiling  and  (Isa. 
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xxi.  5)  of  anointing  a  shield.  It  is  applied  to  sacred 
furniture,  like  the  altar  (Ex.  xxix.  36,  Dan.  ix.  24), 
and  to  tlie  sacred  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  13) :  “  where  thou 
anointedst  the  pillar.  ” 

The  most  important  use  of  inashah  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  sacred  persons.  The  principal  and 
oldest  of  these  is  the  king,  who  was  anointed  from 
the  earliest  times  (Judges,  ix.  8,  lo; 

Anointing  I*  Sam.  ix.  16,  x.  1;  II  Sam.  xix.  10; 

of  King.  I  Kings,  i.  39,  45 ;  II  Kings,  ix.  3,  6, 
xi.12).  So  exclusively  was  Anointing 
reserved  for  the  king  in  this  period  that  “the  Lord’s 
anointed  ”  became  a'synonym  for  king  (I  Sam.  xii. 
3,  5,  xxvi.  11 ;  II  Sam.  i.14;  Ps.  xx.7).  This  custom 
was  older  than  the  Hebrews.  El-Amarna  Tablet  No. 
37  tells  of  the  anointing  of  a  king. 

In  that  section  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  the 
Priestly  Code  the  high  priest  is  anointed  (Ex.  xxix. 
7;  Lev.  vi.  13,  viii.  12),  and,  in  passages  which  critics 
regard  as  additions  to  the  Priestly  Code,  other  priests 
as  well  (Ex.  xxx.  30,  xl.  13-15).  It  appears  from  the 
use  of  “anointed. priest,”  in  the  sense  of  high  priest 
(Lev.  iv.  5-7, 16;  Num.  xxxv.  25,  etc.),  that  the  high 
priest  was  at  first  the  only  one  anointed,  and  that  the 
practise  of  anointing  all  the  priests  was  a  later  devel¬ 
opment  (compare  Num.  iii.  3 ;  Dillman  on  Lev.  viii. 
12-14;  Nowack,.  “  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraisclien  Arcliii- 
ologie,”  ii.  124).  In  the  earliest  times  the  priests 
were  not  anointed,  but  “their  hands  were  filled,” 
which  probably  means  that  they  were  hired  (com¬ 
pare  Judges,  xvii.  5,  12:  I  Kings,  xiii.  33;  Well- 
hausen,  “Prolegomena,”  5tli ed.,  pp.  1  ooetseq. ;  Ben- 
zinger,  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebraisclien  Arcliaologie,” 
p.  407).  Weinel  (Stade’s  “  Zeitschrif t, ”  xviii.  60  et 
seq.)  contests  this  view.  The  earliest  mention  of  an 
anointed  priest  is  in  Zech.  iv.  14;  and  as  Ezek.  xliii. 
26  still  uses  “  fill  the  hand  ”  for  “  consecrated  ”  (that 

Ezekiel  uses  it  liere  figuratively  for  the  altar  does 
nor  materially  affect  tlie  argument),  we  may  infer 
that  priests  were  not  anointed  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  n.  c.  Elijah  is  directed  to  anoiut 
Elisha  as  a  prophet  (I  Kings,  xix.  16);  but  this 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  and  from  Isa. 
lxi.  1  we  may  infer  that  the  direction  was  intended  to 
be  figurative.  So  far  as  is  known,  prophets  were 
not  anointed. 

W.  R.  Smith  found  the  origin  of  this  sacred  Anoint¬ 
ing  in  the  custom  of  smearing  the  sacred  fat  on  the 
mazzebah ,  or  altar  (“  Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  ed., 
pp.’ ’233,  383  et  seq.)-,  so  also  Wellhausen  (“ Reste  des 
Arabischen  Heidenthums,”  2d  ed.,  pp.  125  et  seq.). 
Weinel  maintains  (Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  xviii.  50  et 
seq.)  that  the  use  of  oil  is  an  agricultural  custom  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Canaanites ;  that  the  offering  of  oil 
poured  on  an  altar  is  parallel  to  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits  ;  thus  the  anointing  of  a  king  with  sacred  oil  is 
an  outgrowth  from  its  regular  use  by  all  persons  for 
toilet  purposes. 

From  this  latter  view  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  great  sanctity  of  “  the  Lord’s  anointed.  ”  The 
different  terms  used  would  lead  us  to  accept  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith’s  views  of  the  origin  of  mashah 
(namely,  that  it  is  nomadic  and  sacrificial)  and  to 
believe  that  the  suk,  or  use  of  oil  for  toilet  purposes, 
was  of  agricultural  and  secular  origin;  hence  the 
distinct  and  consistent  use  of  the  two  terms. 

G.  A.  B. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  ;  The  first  Biblical 

instance  of  Anointing  as  a  sign  of  consecration — the 
pouring  of  oil  by  Jacob  upon  the  stone  of  Betli-el 
— offered  a  problem  to  later  speculative  rabbis  as  to 
the  source  whence  Jacob  obtained  the  oil  in  that 
lonely  spot.  The  reply  was  made  by  them  that  it 
must  have  “streamed  down  from  heaven  in  quan¬ 


tity  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose”  (Gen.  R.  lxix., 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxxv.).  The  oil  of  holy  ointment  pre¬ 
pared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxx.  23  et 
seq.)  had  many  miraculous  qualities: 
For  Conse-  it  was  never  absorbed  by  the  many 
cration.  spices  mixed  therewith ;  its  twelve  logs 
(1.68  gallons)  were  sufficient  for  the 
anointment  of  all  the  kings  and  high  priests  of  Israel- 
itish  history,  and  will  be  in  use  in  tbe  Messianic  time 
to  come.  During  the  reign  of  Josiah  this  oil  was 
hidden  away  simultaneously  with  tlie  holy  ark,  to 
reappear  in  the  Messianic  time  (Hor.  11  b  el  seq. ; 
Sifra,  Midium,  1). 

As  to  the  mode  of  anointment,  an  old  rabbinical 
tradition  relates  (Hor.  12 a,  Ker.  5 b)  that  “the  kings 
were  anointed  in  the  form  of  a  crown;  that  is,  all 
around  the  head;  and  the  high  priests  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  Chi  (*).  In  other  words,  in  anointing  the 
priests  the  oil  was  poured  first  upon  the  head  and 
then  upon  the  e}rebrows  (see  Raslii,  and  “  *Aruk,”  s.v. 

and,  as  against  Kolmt’s  dissertation,  compare 
Plato,  “Timssus,”  chap,  xxxvi.,  referred  to  by  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr,  “First  Apology,”  lx. :  “He  impressed 
the  soul  as  au  unction  in  the  form  of  the  letter* 
(chiasma)  upon  the  universe.”  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  owing  to  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
cross,  the  Jewish  interpreters  adopted  the  kaph  form 
instead  of  the  * — the  original  tav  of  Ezek.  ix.  4. 

The  rule  is  stated  that  every  priest,  whether  the 
son  of  a  high  priest  or  not,  had  to  be  anointed.  The 
son  of  a  king  was,  however,  exempt, 
Rules  except  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the 
Governing-  case  of  Joasli,  because  of  Athaliah  (II 
Anoint-  Kings,  xi.  12) ;  Solomon,  because  of 
ment.  Adonijah  (I  Kings,  i.  39);  and  Jeliu, 
because  of  Joram’s  claims  (II  Kings, 
ix.  1  et  seq.);  or  of  Jehoahaz,  because  Jehoiakim  was 

two  years  liis  senior  (II  Kings,  xxiii.  30).  This  rule 
wag, 'however,  modified,  as  indicated  hy  the  state¬ 
ment  that  David  and  Solomon  were  anointed  from 
the  horn  (I  Sam.  xvi.  13;  I  Kings,  i.  39)  and  Saul 
and  Jehu  from  the  cruse— pa  A;  (I  Sam.  x.  1 ;  II  Kings, 
ix.  3:  the  A.  Y.  has  “vial”  and  “box”  in  these  re¬ 
spective  passages).  Another  rule  is  mentioned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel 
were  not  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil  at  all.  In  their 
cases  pure  balsam  was  used  instead ;  nor  could  the 
last  reigning  kings  of  Judah  have  been  anointed  with 
the  sacred  oil  of  consecration,  since  Josiah  is  said. to 
have  hidden  it  away  (see  Hor.  11&;  Yer.  Sotali,  viii. 
22e;  Yer.  Hor.  iii.  4  c).  Rabbinical  tradition  distin¬ 
guishes  also  between  the  regular  high  priest  and  the 
priest  anointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  leading  in 
war — mashuah  milhamah  (Sotali,  viii.  1 ;  Yoma,  72 b, 
'Ida).  According  to  tradition  (see  Josippon,  xx. ; 
Chronicle  of  Jeralimeel,  xci.  3;  compare  I  Macc.  iii. 
55),  Judas  Maccabeus  was  anointed  as  priest  for 
the  war  before  lie  proclaimed  the  words  prescribed 
in  Dent.  xx.  1-9. 

Anointing  stands  for  greatness  (Sifre,  Num.  117; 
Yer.  Bik.  ii.  64fZ):  consequently,  “Touch  not  mine 
anointed  ”  signifies  “  my  great  ones.”  All  the  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle,  also,  were  consecrated  ..with  the 
sacred  oil  for  all  time  to  come  (Num.  R.  xii.). 

Asa  rule,  Anointing  with  oils  and  perfumes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bath  (see  Shah.  41  a;  Sotali,  lib),  the  head 
being  anointed  first  (Sliab.  61d).  On  the  Sabbath, 
Anointing,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for 
For  Health  health,  is  allowed  (Yer.  Ma'as.  Sh.  ii. 
and  53 b ;  Yer.  Shah.  ix.  12 a,  based  on  Misli- 

Comfort.  nah  Shab.  ix.  4;  compare  Tosef.,  Shab. 
iii.  [iv.]  6). 

It  is  forbidden,  however,  in  botli^  instances  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (compare  Yoma,  viii.  1, 
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765) ;  whereas  on  the  Ninth  of  Ah  and  other  fast- 
days  it  is  permitted  for  health  only  (compare  Tacanit, 
1275),  and  is  declared  as  enjoyable  as  drinking 
(Shab.  ix.  4). 

Anointing  as  a  remedy  in  case  of  skin  diseases 
is  mentioned  in  Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sli.  ii.  53«;  Bab.  Yoma, 
775;  and  Yer.  Shab.  xiv.  14c;  but  at  the  same  time 
incantations  were  used,  the  person  anointing  the 
head  with  oil  also  pronouncing  an  incantation  over 
the  sore  spots  ( loJicsh  ‘ al  ha-makkah)  exactly  as  stated 
in  the  Epistle  of  James,  v.  14,  and  Mark,  vi.  13  (com¬ 
pare  Isa.  i.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18;  Luke,  x.  34). 

Men  should  not  go  out  on  the  street  perfumed  (Ber. 
435) ;  but  women  perfume  themselves  when  going 
out  (see  Josephus,  “  B.  J.”  iv.  9,  §  10).  A  wife  could 
demand  one-tenth  of  her  dowry -income  for  unguents 
and  perfumes;  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Nicodemus 
ben  Gorion  was  accustomed  to  spend  annually  four 
hundred  gold  denarii  for  the  same  (Ket.  665).  These 
facts  serve  to  cast  light  on  the  story  of  Luke,  vii. 
38-46,  and  John,  xii.  3. 

When  Adam,  in  his  nine  hundred  and  thirtieth 
year,  was  seized  with  great  pain  during  his  sickness, 
he  told  Eve  to  “  take  Seth  with  her  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  paradise  and  pray  to  God  that  He  should 
send  an  angel  with  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy,  in 
order  that  they  might  anoint  Adam  therewith  and 
release  him  from  his  pain  ”  (Apocalypse  Mosis,  13 ; 
Vita  Adie  et  Evse,  36-4).  What  follows  here  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer  or  interpolator, 
and  corresponds  with  “  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  ”  p.  19, 
“  Descensus,  ”  p.  3.  Compare  the  baptismal  rite  of  the 
Elkesaites  in  Hippolitus’  “  Refutation  of  Heresies  ” ; 
the  baptismal  formula  of  the  Ophites  in  Origen, 
“Contra  Celsum,”  vi.  27,  “I  have  been  anointed 
with  the  white  ointment  from  the  tree  of  life  ” ;  and 
the'  Ebionitic  view  of  Christ  and  Adam  as  the  first 

IDrojplaet  anointed,  witla  oil  from  tlie  tz*ee  of  life,  ■wliile 

the  ointment  of  Aaron  was  made  after  the  mode  of 
the  heavenly  ointment  in  the  Clementine  “  Recogni¬ 
tions,  ”  xlv.-xlvii.  “The  pious  anoint  themselves 
with  the  blessed  ointment  of  incorruption  ”  (“Prayer 
of  Aseneth,”  chaps,  viii.  and  xv.).  Compare  also  the 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  ointment,  in  the  Gnostic 
books  (Schmidt,  “Gnostisclie  Schriften  in  Kopt- 
ischer  Spraclie,”  pp.  195,  339  et  seq .,  377,  492,  509). 


of  all  the  printed  anonymous  Hebrew  works  lmown 
up  to  1875: 


I  X3X 
“VOZIN 


See  tsniD  -j 

Funeral  elegy  on  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  in  Ju- 1  L~  Q 
dmo-German.  Prague,  1705.  f  N  6 

Funeral  elegy  on  Francis  I.  Triest,  1805.  nr  bnx  4 


n-ux 
*>m  mm 
mtsm  rmx 

D'DiSsr  mix 


Letter-writer.  Augsburg,  1534. 

Letter  of  the  scholars  and  rabbis  of  Pal- )  Q 

estine  concerning  the  pretended  Bene  N  y 

Moshe.  Amsterdam,  1731.  )  Dnv3!ni 

Genealogy  of  various  rabbis,  j  'pnxn  xnDirm  msDD  mix  io 
Venice,  1626.  I  Sx“V!”  Xjnxn 

Homilies  on  Esther.  Prague,  1612.  noim  'id  Dmsn  mjx  11 
Geography  of  Palestine.  Amsterdam,  1742.  mix  13 

Letter  of  consolation  to  persecuted  Jews.)  __%v.  ,0 

Bremen,  1803.  f  D’cl™  13 

Narrative,  in  Judmo-German  (Eulenspiegel) . )  l  ,l„..  . 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  xviii.  J  P'1N  14 

Ukase  of  the  Russian  emperor  addressed  to  the  min-) 
ister  of  education,  concerning  Jewish  schools.  >?xpix  15 
Rome,  1844.  ) 

Ordinances  enacted  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  )  P3  N'SXlpnx  16 
community  of  Amsterdam.  1708.  f  nnai^  ?x 

Ethics,  zoikiev,  1801.  nun  nx  17 

“Light  and  Joy  for  the  Jews,”  poem  in  He-)  nnc^'1  n“nX  18 
brew  and  in  Dutch.  Amsterdam,  1768.  f  □''Tin1'? 

Laws  concerning  ritual  benedictions,  in  Judoso- )  _,._  1Q 

German.  Basel,  1602.  \  D”n  19 

A  treatise  on  geomancy.  Dyhernfurth,  1728.  a'Dim  Dmx  20 
Annual  report  of  Jerusalem.  Amsterdam,  1841.  nox  mx  31 

T  Messiahrei5190ry  SmS  01  “e  C°mine  °f  016  fasten  mow  22 

TXVl!gcenmry!iie  °'  MeSSiai’  23 

Ethics.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1680.  tp-tpn  mnrx  24 

Comedy,  in  Judaeo-German.  Frankfort-on- )  ls^„,  9- 

the-Main,  1708.  J  ^nwnx  2o 

Funeral  elegy.  Wilna,  without  date.  Tina  'X  26 

Masoretic  work.  1864.  n8axi  nSjjx  27 

Letter  of  some  rabbis  against  the  new _l..  9o 
synagogue  at  Hamburg.  Altona,  1819.  j  n  “2n  n7N  ** 
Statutes  of  the  Hebra  Kaddisha  of  Mantua.  rv>-on  nSx  29 

On  the  punctuation  of  Scripture.  Amsterdam,  1840.  H-ipsV  30 

Religious  controversies.  Isny,  1542.  n:cx  'd  31 

Novell®  on  the  Talmud.  Briinn,  1763.  rma  ?nnx  'D  32 

Ritual  laws.  Neuwied,  1752.  *?:nnN  32a 


\  mjnD  n'ux  33 


Account  of  a  voyage,  in  Judaeo-German.  Wilna, ) 

1818.  j 

Letters  from  rabbis  on  the  controversy )  . 

between  Jacob  von  Emdenand  Eiben-  VnwxDn  'nVpflDX  34 
sckiitz.  Altona,  1753.  ) 

An  adventure  of  the  gaon  Isaac  Tirno.  Konigs- 1  nt,  35 


berg,  1857. 
Purim  comedy. 


Prague,  1720.  2>ni^nx  me  nnox  xtopx  36 


Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  s.v. ;  Hamburger,  E.  B.  T. 
s.v.  Salbc  and  SalbOl.  K. 

ANONYMOUS  WORKS:  Hebrew  anonymous 
literature  is  coeval  with  the  literature  of  the  nation. 


Comedy,  in  Judaeo-German.  on  the  battle  of  David  )  or 

with  Goliath.  Hanau,  1711-26.  j  »ns  ^  61 

Ethics.  Isny,  1542.  0'pns  mmx  38 

History  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  London,  1846.  omat*  S^x  39 


The  Bible  mentions  two  anonymous  historical  works : 
“  Milliamot  Adonai  ”  (Num.  xxi.  14)  and  “  Sefer  ha- 
Yaskar”  (Josh.  x.  13).  The  Hebrew  writer  of 
antiquity  generally  did  not  consider  his  work  as 
his  own  property,  but  as  the  property  of  the  whole 
nation  whose  ideas  or  traditions  he  noted.  Assump¬ 
tion  of  authorship  began  after  the  Talmudical  epoch ; 
and  then  an  author  who  deliberately  omitted  to 
put  his  name  to  his  work  had  a  motive  for  the 
omission. 

Hebrew  Anonymous  Works,  as  to  the  reasons  for 
their  anonymity,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
three  classes:  (1)  Coilectaneous  works,  such  as  the 
Midrashim,  to  which  the  editor,  being  a  mere  com¬ 
piler,  did  not  deem  himself  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attach  his  name ;  (2)  ancient  works  the  authors 
of  which,  either  because  of  modesty  (see  preface  of 
“  Sefer  lia-Hinnuk  ”)  or,  what  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  because  of  the  negligence  of  a  copyist,  are  not 
given ;  (3)  modern  works  not  signed  simply  because 
their  authors  express  ideas  or  criticisms  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  father. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  alphabetical  list 


TJDB'X.ps 

P8xd  “mx 


Satirical  dialogue  about  the  treatment  j 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  and  Poland. 

Prague,  XVIII.  century. 

Ethics.  nno  no 

Sermons.  Salonica,  1546.  jdxi  no 

Poems,  scientific  articles,  and  letters  collected  f  _l„._ 
by  the  Toelet  society  of  Amsterdam.  1820.  f  n  1 
Prayer  the  words  of  which  begin  with  1  nBnn  r-,D<,n  nwpa 
the  letter  Lamed.  Hamburg,  1830.  f  1  ' 

Poem  on  Genesis,  in  Judmo-German.  Constan-  j.  l 


tinople,  XVII.  century. 


[  no»xn^  'd  6 


ana  7 
8 


A  letter  from  Jerusalem  imploring  relief.  Constanti¬ 
nople,  XVII.  century. 

(For  all  Baraitot.  see  time.)  xmna 

Laws,  in  Judmo-German,  concerning  the  salting  )  _l„  q 

of  meat.  1699.  j-n?D  nna  9 

Program  of  the  festivities  ordered  in  Prague  on  ) 
the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  Archduke  Leo- >;jia 3 na>a  10 
pold.  Prague,  1716.  ) 

Pedagogics,  in  Judceo-German.  London,  1870.  oua  'D  1 
Legends  about  Solomon,  in  Judmo- )  nL,,n,  » 

German.  Lemberg,  1850  ?  f  nD-^  nDDm  D  a 

The  ascent  of  Moses.  Salonica,  1727.  na>D  n?HJ  7D  3 

Geomancy.  ?  Amsterdam,  1713.  S“\un  'D  4 

Austria.XPCracow,°16^e  J6'VS  ^  ™vn»  mnJ  5 
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On  tlie  massacres  of  Chmielnicki. 
Wilna,  1854. 

A  narrative,  in  Judieo-German.  Of-  [ 


W'npixi  pix  itt'tj  ( 


fenbach,  1721. 


j-  |nDnN3  XmB'Jl  (xn)  7 


Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Metz,  1849.  D'Mn  n3i  1 
The  life  of  Moses.  Constantinople,  1516.  nc’s  ^  a'DM  2 

On  Hebrew  pronunciation.  1  msx  *iexd  uj  ane»'D  nan  3 
Amsterdam,  1795.  f  nans 

Ethics.  Warsaw,  1849.  mm  nan  4 

-  Constantinople,  j.  n31i!,nn  n!<  a,3;)»cn  3.^3^  5 

Hebrew-Gerinan-Italian  vocabulary.  Cracow,  1590.  a  its  nan  6 
Weekly  paper.  Amsterdam,  1797  -98.  unmpDn  7 

Commentary  on  Raslii.  Leghorn,  1783.  apjpr  njn  8 

The  grammar  of  Raslii.  Riva,  1560.  'Vi  ipnpn  9 

Statutes  of  a  relief  society  of  Altona.  Altona,  1808.  ayu  on  10 
A  sermon  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  happi- 1 
ness.  ?  Halle,  1704.  f  >  J"N)  11 


Midrash  on  Esther.  Leipsic,  1856.  np-^D  man  1 

“f&Itm. kUigM  Siffmund- }  -UTOJV  ijraen  po  j 'nwn  2 

Novel,  in  Judseo-Ger-  {  Q 

man.  Metz,  1821.  f  VjnB  ^  W”?  Un  Jiu  J/nswD'n  3 
Novel,  in  Judieo-German.  jmxaDm  (nj”C>  px)  4 

On  the  regulation  of  svnagogal  contributions.  I  k 

Venice,  1709.  f  u  DD  niD ; n  5 

Decisions  of  the  Geonim.  Constantinople,  1516.  mpios  ma^n  6 
On  the  examination  of  the  lungs  of  slaughtered  I  _,„l_  » 

animals.  Ferrara,  1552.  I  n‘snn  nw  ■ n  ' 

On  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  Venice,  1509.  rvoPn  8 

Index  of  Biblical  passages  quoted  by  the  Mid-  (. 


rashim.  Constantinople,  1644. 
On  a  divorce  case.  Venice,  1566. 


n:i  pen  9 


nyxn  10 

/ Qpp  (  U'nn  11 

(See  t’lic)  ■)  13 

Opening  formula?  for  letters.  Homburg,  1724.  mSnnn  13 

Jt 

(See  vim)  pen'i  1 

The  key  of  the  Zohar.  Cracow,  1632-4S.  prtX’  jtipi  2 

(See  -pnsD?  njnnc  nvu)  muj  "i?jpi  3 
(See  pub)  u-d^i  4 
T 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- ) 
lem,  extracts  from  the  Talmud  (Git.  56a).  J-rpan  pinjra  1 
Cremona,  1566.  *  » 

(See  msDD  rrux)  awry  pm?  2 
On  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Venice,  1668.  Sint?'  pm?  3 

History  of  Sodom.  Salonica,  before  1645.  dpd  nppr  4 

Homilies  on  the  Pentateuch.  Constantinople,  1524.  *>jp?  5 

On  the  Messiah.  Constantinople,  1524.  Saan?  6 


Narratives  and  legends.  Verona,  1647.  nviypcn  mri  1 

The  precepts  incumbent  upon  women.  Konigs-  { 0 
berg,  1861.  (  n^n  2 

Polemic  against  the  review  “  He-Haluz.”  Lemberg,  I  q 

1861.  .  |Pinn  3 

(See  non  pin  pm?)  lpnSx  no  pnn  4 
On  a  riot  in  the  town  of  Ungarisclibrod,  Moravia,  1  , 

Tammuz  5th,  1583;  poem  in  Judieo-German.  VSvon  n*m  5 

Prague,  1583?  ) 

A  chess-problem,  in  Judieo-German.  Berlin,  1873.  nxj  mm  6 
Novelise  in  the  Talmud.  Offenbach,  1723.  duixj  oown  7 
Riddles  in  Esther.  Amsterdam.  hSmd  mm  8 

Proclamations  made  in  the  synagogue  of  Am-i  _ _ _  n 

sterdam.  Amsterdam,  1729  ?  j-  pan  x  i  n  v 

Hebrew-German  vocabulary.  Cracow,  1640.  jap  -pjm  10 

Ethics,  in  Judieo-German.  Halle,  1747  ?  nnD3  nton  11 

On  the  caleudar.  Basel,  1527.  mS?cn  nnpn  12 

Supplement  to  Esther.  Wilna,  1813.  otid  DlVn  13 

On  the  precepts.  Venice,  1523.  -pjri  14 

Jokes.  non]  nmm  15 

Sufferings  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  in  the  i 
year  1(KH.  Venice,  1636.  niann  16 

Letters  of  certain  rabbis  against  the  Hasidim.  snix  no  "in  17 
Satire  on  gamblers.  Venice,  1563.  *  o^pnxn  *uj  inn  18 

a 

T^856-5L  aM  °ne  nigMS’  Vie“na’  !"«  H*  UPP*  1 

(See  133  Sax)  aiDj;&3D>a  2 

On  the  precepts.  mtopn  t>  1 

On  the  calendar.  Rome,  1547.  onytp  *r>  2 

Encyclopedia,  translated  from  the  Arabic.  I  _l,„-  0 

Furth  ?  1718.  f°’Vn  nW'*V  3 


Arithmetic,  in  Judieo-German.  Amsterdam,  I  A 

1699.  j-  pawn  rnp'T  4 

Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  5 

Monthly  paper.  Prague,  1802.  tauniPBNjND  yam”  6 

Commentary  on  Ruth.  Cracow,  1569.  on^  T>D,>  7 

Letter-writer.  Prague,  1605-15.  rm  ns*1  g 

On  the  creation  of  man.  Lublin,  1624.  onxn  mw  9 

Prayer,  in  Judmo-German.  Amsterdam,  1698. '  app  m’ 10 
History  (Book  of  Jashar).  Venice,  1625.  ntt^n  'D  11 


On  the  accents.  Cracow,  1642.  Dmyto  mjio  1 

Mystic  explanation  of  the  Psalms.  Hamburg,  J.  D^nn  2 

Agamst  feminine  extravagance.  Amsterdam,  3 

Ritual  laws.  Salonica,  VI.  century.  13  ^3  4 

Jokes  for  Purim.  Lemberg,  1855.  onifl1?  13  bj  5 


Grammar.  1665. 


pnpnn  'SSd  6 


Reply  to  the  letter  of  the  physician  Mordecai  )  7 

Herz  concerning  hasty  interment.  Berlin,  >  ’ 1  3n:3  ' 

without  date.  j  nDX 

On  Simeon  Gelder.  Amsterdam,  1755.  emp  'ana  8 

Excommunication  of  Nehemiah  Hiyya  Hayyun.  Con- 1  o 

stantinople,  without  date.  ‘  *  f  JS 


Hebrew  grammar.  Paris,  1628.  ttHlpn  pa>,  'anix1?  1 

A  directory.  Briinn,  1799.  joypxaix  -pxS  2 

Calendar.  Venice,  1575.  niS  3 

Grammar,  in  Hebrew  and  Judaeo-German.  I  _  ,  . 

Cracow,  1598.  f  P^P^n  nip  4 

On  the  Decalogue.  Cracow,  1631-56.  *v>7  (min)  5 

Panegyric  on  the  Torah.  Prague,  1605-15.  T1?  (mm)  6 

Biography  of  the  emperor  Joseph  ^ 

II.  Briinn,  1799.  j- jjiamtra  ojyayp  7 

Letter-writer.  Cracow,  1661.  3n?  pti?1?  8 

A  ^second  Targurn  on  Esther.  Constantinople,  j.3nyn  Q 

(See  niSnnn)  ?s  ptrS  10 
D 

Historical  magazine.  Metz,  1821  ?  psxjXD  (y^mx^Dvi)  1 
Bibliographical  notes.  Constantinople,  1756.  Dpiy  n'uniXD  2 
On  the  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eiben-  /  Q 

schiitz.  Without  date  and  printing  place.  \  m'XD  o 
On  the  precepts.  Cremona,  1556.  bsipn  Iran  4 

Satire  upon  woman.  Constantinople, !  ^  . 

1570-71.  f  o 

A  monthly,  afterward  a  quarterly,  review  from  1783  l _  „ 

to  1808.  Konigsberg,  1783-90.  f  rlDNC  6 

Medical  work.  Wilna,  without  date.  qoxD  7 

EtWcaliette.-s.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  ^,1,^  8 

°X5ioeHebreWalpliab6t-  9 

On  the  Mac-cabean  wars.  Mantua,  1557.  ddi^jx  10 

Adventures  of  Meir  of  Brody.  Cracow,  1532.  m\D  B-i  dSjd  11 
Letter-writer.  Venice,  1552.  i^o  hPjd  12 

Formula?  for  various  episodes  in  life: I  10 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1736.  (  nn.m  dPjd  13 

Midrash  beginning  with  the  name  “Abba  Gorton.”  ] 

Is  also  called  xnS'om  xmjx  or  nS'JC  vn d»  L 
because  based  upon  the  Book  of  Esther.  Leip-  i1 
sic,  1856.  J 

T33N  15 

Midrash  on  Genesis.  Wilna,  1800.  mjx  16 

On  the  ten  martyrs.  Leipsic,  1853.  nmix  nSx  min  17 

Midrash  on  Gen.  xlix.  Leipsic,  1853.  wax  apjp  naia  vim  18 
On  the  Pentateuch.  Leipsic,  1855.  nvnji  Snj  vim  19 

Published  lately  by  Professor  Schechter.  *?njn  vim  20 

See  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  October,  1900,  i  01 

Adler,  Broydd.  \  21 

On  the  Song  of  Moses;  the  same  in  Judseo-Ger- 1  ^ 

man.  Leipsic,  1849.  ®im  22 

On  Gen.  xxxv.  5.  Leipsic,  1854.  iyD'1  irmp  23 

Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes.  I 
Verona,  1595.  j  n'Tn  24 

Midrash  on  Jonah.  Prague,  1595.  njy>  vim  25 

Mystical  explanation  of  the  Creation ;  also  called ) 

n&vni  xrona.  Frankfort -on- the  -  Vpia  tsnm  26 
Oder,  1719.  )  1 

Collection  of  the  Talmudical  dicta  beginning  1  _l„,l  or 

with  the  word  “  Leolam.”  Leipsic,  1854.  f  a r W  27 

Midrash  on  Esther,  from  the  4th  chapter  \  _nr,M  OQ 

on.  Venice,  1544.  f 28 

See  Jellinek,  “  Bet  ha-Midrash,”  ii.  14.  mm  ntrpD  tmiD  29 
H“  ou  the  Decalogue.  Ferrara,  ^  nn3,n  nnls>y  go 

On  the  death  of  Aaron.  Leipsic,  1848.  pnx  nwtJS  t^mn  31 
On  the  death  of  Moses.  Leipsic,  1848.  nt^n  mmn  tmiD  32 
Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megillot,  I  ___  oo 

Proverbs,  and  Psalms.  •  Constantinople,  1512.  f  ni J  w  00 
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On  Samuel,  Psahns,  and  Proverbs.  Con-  J.  imli,  p-yis  34 

On  tbe  Pentateuch.  Menahem  b.  Solomon,  XII.  century  ?  35 

Proclamation  of  rabbis  against  Zebi  Ashkenazi  I  K;n  33 

and  Moses  Hagis.  Without  printing  place,  1714. )  * 

Poem ontoe'wrtMOT of  Napoleon.  Paris,  1797.  -W ’didtd  38 

inW  rron  W  -nom  39 

dam,  1858.  ...  ,.n,n  in 

Letter  from  a  proselyte.  Halle,  LL.  nSn  41 

Letters  of  the  rabbis.  Hamburg,  1798.  nroD  ll 

Indexof  all  Talmudical  dicta  which  begin  with  I  irpL,ND  3n3C  42 

the  numbers  from  3  to  15.  Zolkiev,  1809.  \  jo 

Criticisms  and  poems.  Leipsic,  18/2.  D'DiP  Q  DHDD 

Decision  of  the  rabbis  of  Italy  on  the  ritual  bath !  /-,  44 

at  Reggio.  Venice,  about  1806.  I  ^ 

The  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Venice  ?  nux  'R2  JHJD  4o 
Karaite  religious  customs.  Venice,  without  t  Q<l^ppn  46 

dcite  J  jtri 

Religious  customs.  Cracow,  1660.  A 

Cabala.  Prague,  1580. 

njap  miDDi  nSnj  miDD  50 
Printed  with  all  Bibles,  j  rmnn  Py  rniDD  51 

[  minn  Py  map  miDD  52 

Index  of  the  Talmud.  Salonica,  1523.  ,nniDD  53 

Puneral  elegy  on  Adolph  V.,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-  I  54 
Strelitz,  in  Hebrew  and  German.  Berlin,  1<94.  S 
Funeral  elegy  on  Francis  I.  of  France.  Vienna,  183d.  ID  nsDD  oo 
Index  to  the  Talmud.  Altona,  j.  n<nn?:n  rpxm  jroT  lliyD  56 

Homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  With- 1  pyo  57 
out  printing  place  and  date. 

Tales  (Mci'asiyot) . 

History  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  j.  0m3X  ntyyD  58 

»,S.  f 

Prague  MM)  ins  013)  ’1)3  nipyn  60 

Sa 

Basel,  1602.  T3  ” 

Fiirth,  1691.  D'nsn  '31  D'-|in3  3D  niPJJD  64 

. "&&&£&  I 

Prague,’  1657^60.  rwna  nit-?D  6< 

(Nikolsburg)  XVII.  century  ?  £>j  ppi  rmn  T&  ntryo  68 

Prague,  1660.  nanScn  vyi  nyvi  pap  W2  n11  nt6^e  69 
Offenbach  1714  ?  DUXpfl  PI5fi>yD  ^0 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1699.  p^Nj^*iND  npD  tl 

Wilhelmsdorf,  1671-90.  rip}*  -n  ,DV*  70  n^>D  £ 

Printing  place  and  date  not  known.  np3  nyP'N  fifl  ns>yD  id 
Prague,  XVII.  n^nn  x"-n  a'O  npp  "»y:^x  pa  nj^yD  74 
Printing  place  and  date  unknown,  nyma  xh  pa  npD 
Printing  place  and  date  unknown.  3”Vi  *Uix  |XD  pa  n^ya 
Halle,  1711  ?  ®*i  nutP  TV™n  H 

Prague,  XVII.  century.  T>nn  ncSif  Jifl  wyo  <S 

Furth,  1691.  ™ 

Hanau,  1820.  '«nv  p  rjm»  -id  wj)D  80 

Place  and  date  unknown.  1?  T7  "'rlro  DiPilD  81 

Prague,  about  1660.  Dixn  is  ni:-yD  ]”W  83 

Lemberg,  1848.  t™?  IW  WJ»  T”K>  83 

ND’V  -1JH  J'«  J'SKIB'J  1”  Dfin  DX11  swpo  QW'Tvuum  1”N)  84 
Lemberg,  1848. 

Lemberg,  I  niaD  nyi  pa  niryc  (yo'P-HDX"  px>  85 

Index  of  the  Zohar.  Amsterdam,  1710.  *inrn  nnsD  86 

Cabala.  Lublin,  XVII.  century.  .  P  ninPflD  8i 

On  the  laws  concerning  marriage.  Johanms- 1  0,jnn  $8 


Thre^' precepts  incumbent  on  women.  Venice,  t  rnsc  89 
1552.  L  on 

Eschatology.  Cracow  XVII.  century  ?  g? 

Hebrew  glossary.  Naples,  1488.  'pm  npo 

Criticism  of  Geiger’s  “  Urschrift.”  London,  1&>< .  onpin  XBJD  92 
On  Hebrew  pronunciation.  Amsterdam,  L9o.  .nDn 
On  Sbabbetbai  Zebi.  Offenbach,  1863.  nn?D  (y^Sxp  pyi)  93a 
Poem.  Berlin,  1794.  ^  ^ 

Proverbs.  Amsterdam,  1657.  D'Dan  9a 

Anhorisms  Ferrara,  1552.  onnm  Q'can  WD  96 

On  excommunication.  Constantinople  ?  1516  ?  mnn  'jflstt’D  9 1 


The  hook  of  religious  controversy.  Altdorf,  j.  (^,n)  jinX3  /Q  3 
Hebrew  lexicon.  Place  and  date  unknown,  nnay  pi^S  2'nj  4 
D 

(See  maDD  mix)  D'pns  nap  aiaD  1 

Select  medical  remedies;  Judaeo-German.  t niKism  mSuo  3 
Prague,  1680-90.  J 

Rules  of  the  Ghetto  at  Mantua.  I  □'ijipn  lB'in  mo  3 

Mantua,  1620.  )  .  . 

Rules  of  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  in  J udmo- !  n  jnjn  mo  4 
German.  Amsterdam,  XVIII.  century.  J  pdidh  nn 
Orology,  in  Judaeo-German.  Frankfort-on- 1  2l  „  ,nn  nnD  5 

the-Oder,  1792.  v,  1 

Order  of  prayers  in  the  synagogue  at  Hamburg,  (  n-,i:i«n  nnD  6 
in  Judaeo-German.  Hamburg,  1819.  i  y 

Chronology.  Prague,  1839.  D'XilDXl  C'Xin  no  i 

Eschatology.  Basel,  1609.  ,  no  8 

Index  of  the  Psalms.  Venice,  18 <6.  mnmflDW  5) 

Halakah.  Venice  ?  1551  ?  □’ipT  HD'nD  9a 

History  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  Lemberg,  1804.  niDlSn  nifiD  10 

Collection  of  tales.  Mantua,  1725.  D'lPyDn  HDD  li 

Collection  of  tales.  Sdilkov,  1837.  nvi^yo  mao  13 

V 

Instructions  for  ofBciating  ministers  of  the  I  L...  ,n;)  1 

Sephardic  rite.  London,  1700.  ) 

On  the  calendar.  Riva,  1560.  mjnay  & 

Letters  of  the  rabbis  of  Palestine  on  Zebi  Ash- 1  nn«  3 

kenazi  and  Moses  Hagis.  1714.  )  ' 

Ethics.  Shklov,  1783.  nn  py  4 

Poem  enumerating  all  the  ritual  laws.  Prague,  1614.  py  0 

Decisions  of  the  _  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  I  top«nt2Dpy  6 
Amsterdam,  1735.  ) 


On  the  inconstancy  of  widows.  1577 
Parody.  . 


hjdSx  ni  1 
D'a'Djn  7d  2 


Poems.  Venice,  1600. 

Many  new  poems.  Bombay,  1856. 


O'JIDTfl  1 
D'JlDTDn  2 

(See^D)pn^^  l 

Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  Leipsic,  1855.  nSnp  Sy  vwd  5 
Poems.  Mantua,  1730.  nnn  uni  mss  6 

Program  of  the  festivities  in  the  city  of 
Prague  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  V  jissdn  nyjixna  < 
Archduke  Leopold.  Prague,  1716.  )  , 

On  the  plague.  Prague,  1714.  wwy  tyn  » 

Cabalistic.  Shklov,  1785.  nozsnS  mxnsnfl  9 

Description  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  I  ,«Dp  nL,K  nBnfl  10 
Wilna,  1817. 

On  grammar.  Naples,  1492.  nns  ll 

On  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Wilhelms-  j.  nipiL,n  »nns  13 
dorf,  1690.  ) 

x 

(See  1^3  S3X)  iD'pn  nxns  1 
Two  poems,  in  Judaeo-German.  I  s  2 

Place  and  date  unknown.  I  y  ^  \ 

Calendar.  Tarnopol,  no  date.  2^  mP  ix  pxj  3 

Register  of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Talmud.  Prague,  l  4 

1617.  »  i 

Tale,  in  Judaeo-German.  Rodelheim,  without  date.  iy?J  nx  o 

P 

The  martyrs  of  Wilna.  Amsterdam,  1692.  xjSm  p'p3  o^np  1 
Poem.  Berlin,  1793.  S7  ^ 

Criticisms-  Triest,  without  date,  an'Dn  Pip  3 

Proclamation  on  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax.  I  Nn,-,  L,,-,  4. 

Rodelheim,  1797.  ) 

Household  remedies.  Amster- 1  j.L,,n  ODjip  5 

dam,  XVIII.  century.  )  1 '  y  ~ 

On  the  martyr  R.  Mattes.  1666-92.  nnvDH  otvn  \ Pvrp  6 

Laws  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  7 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.  1712.  ) 

Medical  work.  Place  and  date  J.  nN1Dn  mx  mnjn  nxp  8 

Moral  aphorisms.  Place  and  date  unknown.  py3  ntrpn  9 
1 

Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Zolkiev,  j.  \ 

Miscellaneous  essays.  Lemberg,  1837.  3 

On  the  Messiah.  Prague,  lob8.  J 

Meteorology.  Lemberg,  1848.  °  % 

..  .  ,  j  Amsterdam,  XVII.  century.  pn  mxiDi  o 

Medical  works,  -j  Amsterdam,  XVII.  century.  nnUDi  nixisn  6 
On  convulsions.  1552. 

Many  catalogues.  Hamburg,  1<S2. 

f  Constantinople,  1575.  anixjn  mPxa»  1 

Berlin,  1848.  o^iDip  □'•dxj  niawm  m?xtr  2 
Responsa.  -j  PraRuei  igl6.  \s‘in3  D'JIXJ  ni3V^m  mSxi^  3 
{  Amsterdam,  1741.  a«n  yy  no  mawni  4 
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Philosophy.  Lublin,  1561.  nrsun  ur?  h^xe? 

Panegyric  on  Jerusalem.  Wilna,  1817.  '  6 

Miscellaneous.  Leghorn,  1745. 


xicgiiuiu,  -m*j.  cijit; 

Statutes  of  the  Hebra  Kaddislm  of  Amsterdam, )  Q 

Altona,  1766.  f  Q'EW  'T&  S 

Poem  on  Sabbath  observance.  Zolkiev,  1S05.  nmv  noup  9 
Statutes  (congregational).  Hamburg,  1851.  n’BiBxlsi?  10 
Poem,  in  Judieo- German.  Prague,  XVII.  century,  u 

Against  feminine  extravagance  (“Falling  Stars”)  dvI>  ppao  12 
Satirical  poem.  Prague,  XVII.  century.  -pS  n> 

Ethics.  Lublin,  1032.  lr'r 

Poem  in  honor  of  Napoleon.  Frankfort-on-the  1  'l 
Mam,  1795.  r  ni'JD?  lo 

Poem  in  honor  of  George  IV.  of  England./  ;  i  „  .. 

Hanover.  1822.  h  m?j?D?  -pt?  1C 

Poem  in  honor  of  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark.  (  „ 

Altona,  1(99.  \  D>?  1< 

Poem  in  honor  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  / 

Prussia.  Posen,  1793.  f  nriDBn  pi  W  IS 

Poem  on  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  (  10 

Berlin,  1763.  j  DU’Jr  “V*i2  19 

Elegy  on  Frederick  William  III.  Berlin,  179S.  nSnn  to  20 
On  the  passage  of  Napoleon  through  Rot-  >  l 
terdam.  Rotterdam,  1801.  \  n’ram  *1U3  yvir  21 

(See  u*mp.)  diid  22 
Cabalistic  explanation  of  some  Psalm  verses,  i  .. *  l>0 

Venice,  looo.  rDw'nri  23 

Purim  jokes.  Amsterdam,  1650.  nNJSDpAj  amo  nnnv  24 
Responsa.  Salonica,  1792.  -,-,v  25 

A  story.  Amsterdam,  IT 00—30.  p^n  j?l?ux£>l!>  26 


Hebrew  grammar.  "Amsterdam,  1655. 
Hebrew  roots.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  17 


hex  ns &  ... 
ytpi  28 


Poem  in  honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monteflore.  Am- )  L  l 
sterdam,  1841.  [  nvzb  nSnn  1 

Lectures  on  the  prayer  ritual.  Venice,  1544,  'n  nVvin  2 
Thanksgiving  poem.  Altona,  1814.  rnpi  ^>ipi  min  3 

Reproof  of  synagogue-readers  (liazanim).  /  , 

Place  and  date  unknown.  f  awn?  nrmn  4 

Medical  work.  Zolkiev,  1720.  nnv  nn^in  5 

The  history  of  Jesus  (with  Wagenseil,  1661).  nnSm  6 

Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Venice?  .  nSn  n:nn  7 
On  the  ritual  bath.  Prague,  XVI.-XVII.cent.  nSotDr.  mo  pp*>n  8 
Institutions  of  the  Karaites.  1733.  D\s*npn  9 

Forms  of  contracts.  Venice,  1552.  n nit?  nr»n  10 

On  penitence.  Cracow,  1606  ?  ^  pn  nzwn  m?m  11 

Statutes  of  the  Ashkeuazic  com- )  t 

munity  of  Amsterdam.  Am-  P’P"'  n?npn  mjpn  12 

r  DYiaB»22N3 


sterdam,  1737.  , 

Statutes  of  the  congregation  of  Furtfi. 
sterdam,  1728.  , 

{ csmiDODN  ppD  nniypS  njpn  14 


Am-  { 


}  x-nrs  nupn  13 

’  j 


Against  feasting  and  ex¬ 
travagance. 


'1 


Amsterdam,  1709. 


Confirmation  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Amsterdam. 


\  -CXU1SLC1UULU, 

„ ,  ,  .  ^  .  *  Amsterdam,  1707.  nmyoS  njpn  15 

Statutes  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Amster-  /  l 
dam,  1737.  [  n?Mpn  nupn  16 

'’i‘vS^SiDc>s  dxSdjxyj  (nupn)  17 

Amsterdam,  1758.  JT d  ppn  rpix 

,  n'b  ppn  fpix  'sx'^sdx  cnupn)  18 
Amsterdam,  1752. 

nupn  by  'XX'S'sen  (nupn)  19 

Amsterdam,  1759.  ipnS'npp 

Statutes  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  1  Amsterdam,  1739.n’lpmnf,ri 
Society  of  Amsterdam.  „ imp  mam  nupn  21 

L  Amsterdam,  1799.  onDn 
Remedy  for  soul-ailments.  Basel,  /  l 

1530.  f  nunn  oSnn)  nnnn  22 

On  penitence,  institution  of  amen,  /  px  ppun  igQjn  n-jy^n  23 
and  fasting.  Lublin,  1677  ?  f1  1  nuyn  roiin 

As  to  the  works  attributed,  correctly  or  incorrectl  v, 
to  earlier  writers,  such  as  the  Zohar,  the  Book  of 
Creation,  etc.,  see  Pseudonymous  Literature. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat,  Bocll. ;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
lia-Sef arim ;  Roest,  Catalogue  of  the  Rosenthal  Library. 

I.  B. 

ANSBACH  (sometimes  Anspach):  Ancient  town 
of  Bavaria,  Germany;  the  capital  of  Middle  Fran¬ 
conia,  situated  on  the  Rezat,  twenty -five  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Nuremberg.  There  was  a  Jewish  settlement 
here  in  132S,  hut  it  was  annihilated  by  the  Flagel¬ 
lants  in  1349.  In  the  municipal  records  of  Nuremberg 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews 
of  Anshach  are  often  mentioned,  and  a  certain  Joseph 
de  Onolzbach  is  recorded  among  the  creditors  of  John 
II.  (1343).  From  the  fact  that  a  u  Judengasse  ”  (Jews’ 
Street)  is  mentioned  at  Ansbach  between  the  dates  of 


14/0  (2,  one  nmy  conclude  that  a  large  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  existed  heie  at  that  time,  although  only  seven 
J ewish  taxpayers  are  found  recorded  in  U70.  Men¬ 
tion  is  also  made  in  the  records  of  a  “  Schulklopfer  77 
or  sexton,  which  shows  that  there  must  also  have  been 
a  S3ruagogue  there.  In  1564  the  Jews  were  banished 
from  Ansbach,  and  were  only  permitted  to  be  there 
during  the  weekly  and  annual  fairs.  They  were  again 
heard  of  in  1643 ;  for  in  that  year  a  complaint  was 
made  that  their  presence  was  prejudicial  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  trade.  The  number  of  Jewish  families  in  Ans¬ 
bach  in  1631  was  27.  Among  8  Jews  who  in  1672 
rendered  homage  to  Margrave  John  Frederick  here, 
there  were  7  house-owners.  The  records  for  the  year 
1675  show  that  only  8  J  ewish  families  with  57  persons 
dwelt  in  Ansbach  at  that  time;  in  1704  the  number 
increased  to  10  families ;  and  by  1757  as  many  as  43  re¬ 
sided  there.  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  placed 
™  )llei.r  .llvl.nS  iu  t]iis  city  their  number  had  risen  to 
60  families  in  1789,  and  among  them  were  24  house¬ 
owners. 

Until  the  year  1675  the  Jews  of  Ansbach  held 
divine  service  .in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Anton 
Model ;  but  owing  to  dissensions  a  number  of  them 
separated  and  held  their  services  at  the  house  of 
Simon  Model.  Through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Nathan 
the  community  acquired  a  synagogue  in  1746. 

Among  the  notables  who  resided  here  from  1456 
to  1458  the  Judenmeister  Pymann  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  About  1682  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of  Jere¬ 
miah  J iidah  is  mentioned.  Of  other  rabbis  there  may 
be  mentioned  Samuel  Zirndorfer  (1754-92),  Ullmann 
(1792-93),  Hoclilieimer  (1793-1835),  Aaron  B.  Gruen- 
baum  (1841-92),  and  Dr.  P.  Kohn  (1900).  In  1875 
there  were  200  Jews  in  Ansbach  (Engelbert,  “  Sta¬ 
tists  des  Judenthums  im  Deutschen  Reiche,”  p. 
16)  and  in  1900,  295  out  of  a  total  population  of 
lo,S83.  The  congregation  has  a  Jewish  public 
school,  attended  by  40  children.  The  rabbinate  of 
Anshach  has  charge  also  of  the  communities  in  Colm- 
berg,  Egenhausen,  Joclisberg,  Lehrberg,  Leuters- 
hausen,  Obernzenn,  and  Dietenliofen. 

BWRA^HY:  s/  H,aen!e’  Gesch-  dcr  Juden  im  Ehemaligen 
FUrstcnthum  Ansbach ,  Ansbach,  1867. 

A.  F. 

ANSCHEL  :  Rabbi  at  Cracow;  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Mirkebet  ha-Mishneh”  (The  Second  Chariot),  a 
Judffio-German  Biblical  concordance,  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  introduction.  The  volume — now  very  rare- 
first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1534,  but  was  reprinted 
in  the  same  city,  in  1584,  under  the  title  “Sefer  R 
Anschel.  ”  Wolf  (in  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.  359)  confounds 
Anschel  with  Asher  Anschel  b.  Joseph  Mordecai  of 
Posen,  who. translated  into  German  the  prayers  for  the 
three  principal  historic  feasts  of  the  Jewish  year  pub¬ 
lished  at  Prague  about  the  year  1600.  Wolf’s  error 
was  copied  by  Fuenn  (“  Keneset  Yisrael, 77  p.  147)  and 
by  Sternberg  (“Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Polen,77  p. 
184).  But  Zunz  recognized  the  distinction  between 
the  two  scholars,  and  furthermore  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sible  identity  of  the  latter  with  the  grandfather  of 
Ji.  Meir  Lublin  (compare  “Gesammelte  Werke,77  iii. 

85,  87).  As  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  Zunz’s 
suggestion  may  be  correct,  for  R.  Meir’s  grandfather 
probably  died  about  the  year  1600.  But  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  man  of  whom  R.  Meir  Lublin  speaks 
as  a  profound  and  pious  cabalist  would  occupy  him¬ 
self  with  the  rendering  of  the  liturgy  into  a  profane 
language.  Unfortunately,  the  allusion  of  R.  Meir 
to  his  grandfather,  in  his  responsa  (“Tesliubot 
Maharam  Lublin, 77  §  83),  and  a  similar  reference  to 
his  sanctity  and  cabalistic  attainments  by  R.  Meir’s 
son,  in  the  preface  to  the  same  work,  are  all  the 
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information  extant  relating  to  tliis  R.  Aslier,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Jewish  scholarship  in 
Poland,  and  probably  succeeded  R.  Jacob  Poliak  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  important  rabbinical  chair  at 
Cracow.  As  an  author,  onty  the  memory  of  a  cabalis¬ 
tic  dissertation  on  the  prayers  and  benedictions  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  under  the  name  of  “  ‘Emek  ha-Berachali  ” 
(The  Yale  of  Blessing)  has  come  down  to  us  (Isserles, 

“  Torat  lia-‘01ah,”  iii.  84;  Meir  Lublin,  “Responsa,” 
No.  83). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  cols.  390  and  737 : 
Bass,  Siftc  Yeshcnim ,  p.  42;  I.  M.  Zunz,  ‘Jr  ha-Zedch,  p.  1, 
Lemberg,  1874:  Dembitzer,  Kelilat  Yoji ,  i.  2b,  Cracow,  1888; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  444 ;  Nissenbaum,  Le-Jforot 
ha-Ycliuclini  be-Lublin  (History  of  the  Jews  in  Lublin),  p. 
32,  Lublin,  1899.  H.  Q..  E. 

ANSCHEL  NORDEN  DE  LIMA.  See  Lima. 

ANSCHEL,  SOLOMON:  German  author ;  lived 
in  southern  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
wrote  “  Ueber  den  Commerz  Zwischen  Seele  u.  Kor- 
per  ”  (a  translation  from  the  Hebrew),  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1788;  “  Tlianatologia,  seu  in  Mortis  Natu- 
ram,”  etc.,  Gottingen,  1795;  “  Anfangsgrunde  der 
Naturwissenscliaft  ”  (with  illustrations),  Mayence, 
1801. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Juclaica ,  p.  46.  e 

ANSCHEL,  WORMS.  See  Asher  ben  Wolf. 
ANSCHELM  (called  also  R.  Anshel  ha-Levi 
of  Cologne):  Chief  rabbi  of  several  German  prov¬ 
inces.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  rabbi 
in  the  year  1435  by  Conrad  of  Weinsberg,  hereditary 
chamberlain  and  plenipotentiary  representative  in 
this  particular  matter  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Ansclielm’s  sphere  of  activity  was  restricted  to  Ma¬ 
yence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Bremen,  Worms,  Speyer,  Ba¬ 
sel,  Strasburg,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  cities 
and  districts.  This  was  the  second  instance  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  history  of  the  German  Jews, 
the  first  being  that  of  R.  Israel,  who  was  nominated 
at  Nuremberg,  May  8,  1407,  by  King  Ruprecht,  to 
serve  as  Koniglicher  Reichs-Hochmeister  (royal  chief 
rabbi).  Ansclielm  was  the  younger  contemporary  of 
that  group  of  eminent  rabbis  to  which  Maharil  (R. 
Jacob  b.  Moses  ha-Levi  Mollin)  and  R.  Solomon  Run- 
kel  belonged.  R.  Seligmann  Bing  Oppenlieim  al¬ 
ludes  to  him  as  a  remarkable  man.  Still,  we  find  in 
the  Jewish  sources  no  reference  at  all  either  to  his 
appointment  or  to  that  of  R.  Israel,  most  likely  be¬ 
cause  government  nominations  for  communal  posi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  all  external  interference  in  their 
religious  affairs,  were  extremely  unpopular  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  very  fre¬ 
quently  ignored. 

Bibliography:  Gtidemaun,  Geschichtc  dcs  Erzichungswc- 
sens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden ,  1888,  iii.  36  ct  scq.,  26o  et  seq. 

H.  G.  E. 

ANSHE  KENESET  HA-GEDQLAH.  See 

Synagogue,  Great. 

ANSPACH,  JOEL:  French  religious  writer; 
born  about  1800;  died  September,  1872.  He  was 
the  only  brother  of  Philippe  Anspacli.  Joel  was  the 
first  to  translate  the  daily  prayers  from  Hebrew  into 
French.  In  1842  he  published  his  “Paroles  d’un 
Croyant  Israelite”  — a  polemical  work  directed 
against  Catholic  proselytism,  and  which,  therefore, 
occasioned  much  comment.  I.  B. 

ANSPACH,  PHILIPPE  :  Honorary  counselor 
to  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  (court  of  appeal) 
and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  born  in  Metz, 
1800 ;  died  Dec.  3, 1875.  His?  father,  Mayer  Anspach, 
died  in  1844,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Philippe 


studied  law,  and  at  the  time  of  the  July  revolution, 
1830,  was  a  practising  advocate  in  Paris.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  events  leading  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  and  was  thereupon  appointed  deputy 
procurator  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne  at 
Meaux  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  After 
filling  this  office  for  a  time,  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
and  successively  became  judge  deputy  to  the  Court 
of  Justice,  deputy  attorney-general,  counselor  at  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  section-president  thereof,  and 
finally  counselor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
sign  the  last  office,  after  a  legal  career  in  which  he 
displayed  profound  knowledge  of  law,  together  with 
remarkable  eloquence  and  incorruptible  firmness. 
Anspach  was  the  first  Jew  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  France.  He  was  a  thorough 
Israelite  and  evinced  an  active  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  coreligionists.  Having  held  a  seat 
in  the  Consistory  of  Paris  for  a  long  time,  he  was 
elected,  in  1845,  to  the  Central  Consistory,  where  lie 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligence  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  at  court  levees  he  would  attend  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  consistory,  rather  than 
with  his  fellow  dignitaries  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 

Anspach  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  “De  la  Procedure  Devant  les 
Cours  cT Assises.”  I.  B. 

ANT  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE,  THE  : 

In  Hebrew  rfel,  so  also  in  Arabic  naml  (etymology 
doubtful) ;  in  Aramaic  (Targum,  Peshito,  and  Tal¬ 
mud)  which  has  its  equivalent  in  the 

Arabic  sumsum ,  simsim,  and  is  used  especially  of 
the  small  red  Ant,  distinguished  from  shumshemana 
cjamla  (camel-ant),  the  large  Ant  (see  Fleischer,  in 
Levy’s  “Chal.  Worterb.”  ii.  578).  This  became  by 
syncope  shumshana,  and  by  transposition  shushmana. 
Another  designation  for  the  Ant  in  the  Talmud  is 
(see  Rashi  on  Ber.  545;  and  Kohut,  “Aruch 
Completum,”  vii.  1255);  though,  according  to  some, 
this  means  the  locust. 

The  Ant  is  referred  to  twice  in  the  Book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs  as  an  example  of  provident  and  organized  in¬ 
dustry  :  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
In  the  Old  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  which, 
Testament,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
pro  videtli  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest”  (vi.  6-8);  and 
“There  be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise :  The  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer”  (xxx.  24,  25).  The  passages  refer 
to  some  species  of  harvesting-ant,  probably  either 
to  Aphcenogaster  (formerly  called  Atta)  barhara ,  or  to 
A.  structor,  or  to  Phreidode  megacephala,  which  are  to 
this  day  found  in  Syria  and  all  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin.  These  species  wherever  they  are  found, 
as  the  latest  investigations  of  naturalists  have  proved, 
lay  up  stores  for  the  winter. 

In  connection  with  the  passage  in  Prov.  vi.  the  Ant 
is  treated  from  an  ethico-pedagogical  point  of  view 
in  Hul.  (575),  where  it  is  related  that 
In  the  Simon  ben  Halafta  made  experiments 
Talmudic  to  ascertain  whether  the  ants  really 
Literature,  lived  without  a  ruler;  in  ‘Er.  (1005), 
where  the  industry  of  the  Ant  in  pro¬ 
curing  food  is  mentioned;  and  in  Deut.  R.  v.  and 
Yalk.  on  Prov.  938.  In  Hul.  (63a)  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  manifested  in  the 
fitness  of  the  body  and  the  wonderful  life  of  the  Ant. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  Ant  to  avert  or  cure 
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ills  is  referred  to  in  Yeb.  76a,  Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  9 5, 
and  Sliab.  665.  In  connection  with  the  last  refer¬ 
ence,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Ant’s  juice  is  even 
to-day  sometimes  popularly  recommended  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  of  jaundice. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  wise  little  animal  is  not 
absent  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  Talmudic  literature. 
In  Ber.  (545)  it  is  related  that  when  0 g,  king  of  Ba- 
slian,  took  up  a  mountain  of  three  parasangs  in  extent 
in  order  to  bury  under  it  the  entire  camp  of  Israel, 
God  caused  white  ants  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  rock,  so 
that  it  slipped  over  the  head  of  Og  and  remained 
fastened  upon  his  neck. 

The  Ant  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Talmud  (Mak.  165;  compare  Peak,  ii.  7,  iv. 
11;  Ma‘as.  v.  7;  Men.  715;  M.  K.  65);  it  is  forbidden 
as  food.  .  The  passage  in  Peak  (iv.  11)  contains  a 
quaint  piece  of  legislation  which  would  show  that 
the  seed-stores  of  the  ants  in  Palestine  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  importance.  It  is  said  there  that 
the  granaries  of  ants  found  in  the  midst  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  corn  should  belong  to  the  owner;  but 
if  these  granaries  are  found  after  the  reapers  have 
passed,  the  upper  part  of  each  heap  should  go  to 
the  poor  and  the  lower  part  to  the  owner.  Rabbi 
Meir  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  should  go  to 
the  poor,  because  whenever  there  is  doubt  about  a 


Ants. 

1.  Male.  2.  Female.  3.  Worker  (neuter).  4.  Pupa.  5.  Larva. 


question  of  gleaning,  the  decision  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  gleaner.  A  description  of  the  process  of  de¬ 
stroying  ant-heaps  is  given  in  M.  K.  65. 

The  halakic  aspects  of  the  Ant  are  discussed  in  the 
“  Halakot  Gedolot”  (ed.  Warsaw,  p.  262a)  of  Simon 
of  Kayara,  and  in  the  “  Shulhan  4  Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ali,  ” 
§  84,  12,  13;  §  100,  §  104). 

In  the  post-Talmudic  writings  Arabic  influence 
(compare  Koran,  sura  xxvii.,  surnamed  the  “Ant”) 
is  conspicuous.  To  this  we  owe  the 

In  Post-  pretty  story  of  the  meeting  of  King 
Talmudic  Solomon  with  the  ants,  in  which  the 
Writings,  wise  king  was  outwitted  by  the  cun¬ 
ning  little  animals  (compare  “  Ma'aseh 
ka-Nemalah,”  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  H.”  vol.  v.,  Vienna, 
1873;  German  part,  pp.  11  etseq.;  Hebrew  part,  pp. 
22  et  seq.). 

Samuel  ibn  Hisdai,  in  “  Ben  ha-Melek  welia-Nazir  ” 
a  Hebrew  rendering  from  the  Arabic  version 
or  Barlaam  and  J osafat,  ”  holds  up  the  Ant  as  an  ex¬ 


ample,  in  the  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  in  his  “  Ig- 
geret  Ba'ale  Hayyim  ”  (iv.),  which  is  likewise  a  He¬ 
brew  version  from  the  Arabic,  describes  at  some 
length  the  habits  of  the  Ant  in  building  its  abode 
and  in  gathering  and  preserving  its  food. 

An  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  Ant  is  contained  in 
the  makamaot  the  Ant  and  flea  in  Judah  Alliarizi’s 
“  Tahkemoni.”  The  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  wasp 
in  the  “Mislile  Sliu‘alim”  of  Berechiah  lia-Nakdan 
is  practically  identical  with  Lafontaine’s  well-known 
fable,  “Le  Fourmi  et  la  Cigale.” 

In  passing  over  to  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Ant 
in  post-Talmudic  writings,  the  religio-philosophical 
and  legal  phases  become  apparent.  As  regards  the 
former,  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  in  his  “  Hobot  lia-Leba- 
bot,”  xi.  2,  in  dealing  with  the  passage  in  ‘Er.  1005, 
already  cited,  points  to  the  divine  wisdom  which 
is  manifested  in  the  ants.  In  book  v.  the  conduct  of 
the  Ant,  as  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  is  recommended  as  an 
example  in  the  treatment  of  our  own  affairs,  insig¬ 
nificant  when  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  but  still  more  contemptible  when  marred  by 
disorder. 

Maimonides,  in  his  introduction  to  Seder  Zera‘iin, 
deduces  from  the  fact  that  the  ants  are  sometimes 
winged,  sometimes  without  wings,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  limitations  of  our  mind  that  we  can  not  gage  the 
purpose  of  many  things  in  the  universe. 

Joseph  Albo,  in  his  “Ikkarim,”  iii.  1,  like  Bahya, 
utilizes  ‘Er.  1005  to  recommend  the  moral  example 
afforded  by  the  animals.  The  Ant  especially  teaches 
us  industry  and  honest}'  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
gains  its  food. 

Among  the  exegetes,  Levi  ben  Gerslion,  in  his 
commentary  to  Proverbs,  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  sagacity  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Ant,  and  de¬ 
rives  from  Prov.  xxx.  25  an  admonition  to  humility. 

J oslma  ben  Shuoi,  a  disciple  of  Solomon  ben  Adre*t, 
in  his  “  Derasliot  ”  to  Deut.  xvi.  8  to  xxi.  9,  points  out 
the  wisdom  of  the  ants,  and  adds  that  this  wisdom  is 
not  due  to  reason,  but  is  derived  from  the  sparks  of 
the  Supreme  Soul  (Neshamah  ha- Elyonah ),  of  the 
active  intellect  ( sekel  ha-poel,  vovq  ttoujtlkoq),  which 
God  bestows  on  them  in  order  to  instruct  man. 

Isaac  ‘Arama,  in  his“‘Akedat  Yizhak,”  xxviii., 
shows  that  according  to  the  passage  Prov.  vi.  6,  while 
everything  is  determined  by  God’s  providence,  man 
must  nevertheless  gain  his  livelihood  by  industrious 
work.  In  section  71  lie  points  out  that  some  beings 
attain  to  perfection,  though  they  may  not  be  endowed 
with  all  the  four  Aristotelian  principles  (compare 
Aristotle,  “ Physics, ” ii.  7;  “Metaphysics,”  i.  3);  and 
gives  as  an  instance  the  Ant,  which  has  no  rtdog 
or  “form”  in  the  technical  sense.  He  thus  derives 
the  lesson  that  man,  in  whom  all  four  principles  are 
united,  should  strive  by  means  of  science  to  obtain 
mental  perfection. 

From  a  purely  scientific  (biological)  point  of  view 
the  Ant  is  treated  by  Gerslion  ben  Solomon,  father 
of  the  exegete  Levi  ben  Gerslion,  in  his 
Scientific  work  “Sha‘ar  lia-Skamayim.”  The 
Treatment.  Ant,  he  says,  gathers  its  wheat  in  the 
harvest,  biting  off  the  germs  of  the 
grains  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  sprouting,  and 
thus  preserving  them  from  rotting— a  fact  verified  by 
recent  observation.  Each  Ant  gathers  seven  grains, 
although  one  would  suffice  it  for  life.  One  who 
gathers  more  treasures  than  he  can  use  is  therefore 
called  an  “Ant.”  The  Ant,  he  says  further,  is  pro¬ 
portionately  the  strongest  of  all  creatures,  being  able 
to  carry  from  two  to  four  times  its  own  weight. 
Moreover,  it  can  move  both  ways,  forward  and 
I  backward. 
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The  “  Sefer  lia-Berit  ”  (ed.  Briinn,  1799,  74 a)  dis¬ 
tinguishes  male,  female,  and  neuter  ( sefekim )  ants. 
The  first  two,  on  reaching  maturity,  acquire  wings 
and  fly,  while  upon  the  neuters  devolve  not  only  all 
the  work,  but  also  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  of  which 
a  single  female  lays  no  less  than  8,000. 

M.  Gr. — I.  M.  C. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  BOOK  OF.  See  Apoc¬ 
rypha. 

ANTELOPE  :  One  of  a  variety  of  ruminants 
resembling  the  deer  in  many  respects.  The  Bevised 


Antelope  (Oryx  Addax). 

(From  a  photograph.) 

Version  of  the  Bible  has  the  word  “  Antelope  ”  twice 
as  a  translation  for  “iNH  ”  (Deut.  xiv.  5,  Isa.  li,  20); 
but  this  translation  can  not  be  justified.  For  want 
of  other  sources  tradition  alone  can  establish  the 
identity  of  the  animal;  and  tradition  translates  teo 
as  wild  ox  (Tosef.,  Kil.  i.  9;  Hul.  80 a), 

G.  B.  L. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  :  The  science  of  man,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  physical  aspects,  and  of  the  climatic  and 
social  environments  determining  those  aspects.  The 
Anthropology  of  the  Jews,  who,  either  racially  or 
socially,  form  a  separate  portion  of  mankind,  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  the  science  as 
bearing  upon  its  central  problem;  namely,  whether 
the  similarities  observed  among  different  classes  of 
mankind  are  due  to  “nature”  or  to  “nurture”;  that 
is,  to  common  ancestry  or  to  common  environment. 
If  Jews  are  wholly  of  one  race,  the  difference  pro¬ 
duced  among  them  by  variations  of  social  environ¬ 
ment  should  form  a  suitable  sphere  of  inquiry :  if 
they  are  not  of  one  race,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  scien¬ 
tist  to  ascertain  how  the  marked  similarities  between 
Jews  of  different  climes  have  been  produced.  Much 
turns  upon  the  preliminary  question  whether  con¬ 
temporary  Jews  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  general  arguments  hitherto  advanced  against 
the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  are:  (1)  The  evidence 
that  in  Bible  times  the  Jews  intermarried  with  sur¬ 
rounding  nations ;  (2)  the  frequent  reference  to  prose¬ 
lytes  in  early  Christian  literature ;  (3)  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  repeated  in  many  of  the  councils  of 
the  Church  implies  frequent  infringements ;  (4)  the 


conversion  to  J udaism  of  the  Chazars,  a  Turanian  tribe 
in  South  Russia,  from  whom,  it  is  suggested,  most 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  who  form  about  half  of  con¬ 
temporary  Israelites,  are  descended ;  (5)  the  marked 
difference  in  type  to  be  observed  among  contempo¬ 
rary  Jews.  To  these  arguments  the  upholders  of 
the  purity  of  the  race  reply :  (1)  The  intermarriages 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  few  in 
Purity  number  and  with  cognate  tribes ;  (2) 
of  Race,  proselytes  were  the  chief  sources  from 
which  the  early  Christian  Church  drew 
its  members,  thus  removing  them  from  contact  with 
Judaism ;  (3)  the  severity  of  the  punishment  attached 
by  the  Church  to  intermarriage  proves  how  infre¬ 
quent  intermarriages  must  have  l3een ;  (4)  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Chazars  was  merely  nominal,  and  it 
has  left  traces  on  only  the  few  Karaites  of  South 
Russia:  the  other  Russian  Jews  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  as  is  shown  by  the  German  dialect  they  use ; 
(5)  the  differences  of  type  may  have  been  produced 
by  social  differences  and  are  not  so  great  when  a 
series  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  upholders  of 
the  purity  point  out :  (6)  That  cohanim ,  or  members 
of  the  priestly  caste,  were  and  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  a  proselyte,  and  must,  therefore,  have  pre¬ 
served  their  purity  of  descent ;  (7)  that  the  marked  re¬ 
semblance  of  Jewesses  throughout  the  world,  show¬ 
ing  as  they  do  less  variation  among  the  females  of 
the  race,  conforms  to  the  biological  test  of  purity 
of  breed ;  (8)  that  mixed  marriages  in  the  present  day 
are  markedly  infertile,  which  would  reduce  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  intermarriages  in  an  increasing  geo¬ 
metrical  ratio ;  (9)  the  rarity  of  instances  in  historical 
sources  of  proselytism  in  mixed  marriages  since  the 
Middle  Ages;  (10)  the  prepotency  of  Jewish  blood, 
as  shown  by  the  marked  Jewish  type  of  even  the 
remoter  offspring  of  Jews  that  have  intermarried; 
(11)  the  stringent  social  separation,  which  can  be 
historically  proved  throughout  the  Christian  cen¬ 
turies;  (12)  the  existence  of  marked  Jewish  type  in 
the  features  and  bodily  measurements  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Jews  wherever  found. 

Measurements  of  Jews  have  been  taken  sporad¬ 
ically  in  most  European  countries  with  the  following 
results:  The  average  height  of  Jews  is  162.1  cm.; 
span  of  arms,  169.1  cm. ;  and  girth  around  the  chest, 
about  81  cm. :  so  that  they  are  the  shortest  and  nar¬ 
rowest  of  Europeans.  Their  skulls  are  mainly  bracliy- 
ceplialic ;  that  is.  the  breadth  is  generally  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  length.  This  .lias  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  purity  of  race, 
Anthro-  as  most  Semites — like  the  Arabs  and 
pometry.  Syrians — are  dolichocephalic,  or  long¬ 
headed.  But,  as  Jewish  skulls  are  al¬ 
most  the  broadest  in  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  this  characteristic  could  have  arisen  from  any 
mixture :  it  is  probably  due  to  cerebral  development. 

As  regards  complexion,  Jews  are  darker  than  the 
surrounding  peoples  in  Europe,  except  Galicia.  The 
hair  is  also  darker;  on  the  average  15  per  cent  hav¬ 
ing  black  hair  as  against  3  to  4  per  cent  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  European  populations.  Curiously  enough,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  red-haired  men  among  Jews 
than  in  any  other  race;  possibly  due  to  want  of 
nutrition.  Jewesses  seem  to  be  more  keen-sighted 
and  to  have  greater  strength  of  grip  than  other 
women.  Among  Jews  about  one-fifth  have  blue 
eyes,  against  one-tliird  in  the  general  populations. 
Altogether  about  one-fourth  of  the  Jews  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  fair,  as  against  one-half  of  the  populations 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  nose  is  generally 
considered  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jews, 
who  have,  on  the  average,  the  longest  (77  mm.)  and 
narrowest  (34  mm.).  Its  characteristic  shape  is  due 
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to  the  accentuation  of  the  nostrils,  which  gives  it 
the  “figure  6”  formation.  The  lips  of  Jews  are 
also  characteristic,  as  large  a  proportion  as  48  per  cent 
being  thick.  These  features  are  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  the  marked  Jewish  type,  which  has  been 
defined  “as  Semitic  features  with  ghetto  expres¬ 
sion  ” :  it  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  as  well 
as  in  the  glietti  of  to-day.  From  composite  por¬ 
traits  of  Jewish  lads,  the  Jewish  face  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  possessing  “accentuated  flexible  nostrils; 
largish  mouth,  with  ends  well  marked,  and  pouting 
under-lip ;  heavy  chin ;  broad  forehead  with  promi¬ 
nent  superciliary  ridges  scantily  covered  with  hair 
toward  the  outer  extremities;  and  large,  brilliant, 
dark  eyes,  set  closely  together,  with  heavy  upper 
and  protuberant  lower  lid,  having  a  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pression  in  youth,  transformed  to  a  keen  and  pene¬ 
trating  gaze  in  manhood.” 

The  above  results  are  averages  taken  from  differ¬ 
ent  numbers  and  different  classes,  and  consequently 
vary  in  trustworthiness.  The  details  as  to  hair, 
eye,  and  complexion  are  based  upon  the  examination 
of  no  less  than  120,000  individuals;  those  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nose,  upon  only  119.  Differences  in  social 
position  are  found  to  affect  results  considerably; 
thus,  while  12,000  Jews  gave  an  average  height  of 
162.1  cm.,  that  of  130  English  Jews  of  the  better 
class  was  170.8  cm.  The  predominantly  narrow 
girth  of  Jews  would  give  them  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  lowest  “index  of  vitality  but  statis¬ 
tics  prove  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  their  vital  statistics  Jews  show 
equal  similarity  among  themselves  and  differences 
from  the  populations  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Thus,  as  regards  marriage,  Jews  in  almost  ali 
countries  have  a  lower  marriage -rate  than  Christians  | 
when  reckoned  upon  their  total  population ;  their  I 
average  being  about  6  marriages  to  every  100  inhab¬ 
itants.  They  marry  earlier  than  Christians  (in  Rus¬ 
sia  one-half  of  Jewish  marriages  are  between  per¬ 
sons  under  twenty) ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  Jewish  marriages  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters.  Jews  marry  their  cousins 
more  frequently  than  other  people  do:  probably 
three  times  as  often.  The  rate  of  intermarriage  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Christians  varies  in 
Biostatics,  different  localities,  from  1  per  cent 
in  Algeria  to  12  per  cent  in  Berlin. 
Jews  appear  to  seek  divorce  in  slightly  fewer  num¬ 
bers  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Estimated  upon  the  total  population,  the  birth¬ 
rate  of  Jews  is  less — an  average  of  about  33.5  per 
1,000  per  annum  against  36.3  per  1,000  of  the  whole 
population — though  this  is  opposed  to  the  general  im¬ 
pression,  and  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  Jews  have  larger  families  than  Chris¬ 
tians.  On  the  other  hand,  mixed  marriages  are  re¬ 
markably  infertile,  resulting  in  only  15  births  per 
1,000.  The  sex  of  Jewish  children  is  more  predom¬ 
inantly  male  than  in  the  general  population,  in  the 
proportion  of  112  to  105  (the  female  children  being 
reckoned  at  100) ;  though,  curiously  enough,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Jewesses  to  Jews 
(106  to  100)  than  of  other  women  to  men  in  the  general 
population  (103  to  100).  This  predominance  of  male 
births  among  Jews  lias  attracted  the  notice  of  natu¬ 
ralists,  and  appears  to  be  due  partly  to  the  smaller 
number  of  illegitimate  and  still-births.  It  is  found 
that,  a  larger  proportion  of  males  occur  among  the 
still-births,  so  that  if  there  are  less  still-births,  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  males  born.  Jews  show  an 
average  of  about  3  per  cent  still-births  among  all 
births  as  against  4  per  cent  for  the  general  popu¬ 
lation:  this  difference,  though  only  of  1  per  cent 


absolutely,  is  25  per  cent  relatively.  The  compara¬ 
tive  infrequency  of  still-birtlis  may  be  due  to  the  small 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  among  Jews,  which 
is,  on  the  average,  only  one -fifth  of  the  normal  pro¬ 
portion.  The  superiority  varies  in  different  places, 
and  is  growing  less  marked  as  the  pressure  of  ghetto 
opinion  is  becoming  less  effective:  in  Prussia,  for 
example,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  rate 
of  illegitimacy. 

The  death-rate  of  Jews  is  lower  than  that  of  their 
neighbors:  strikingly  so  in  deaths  under  five  years. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Jewish  vital  statis¬ 
tics,  inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  deaths  occur 
between  five  and  twenty ;  hence,  a  relatively  larger 
proportion  of  the  Jewish  population  is  living  be¬ 
tween  these  ages  than  is  the  case  in  general  popula¬ 
tions.  Consequently  when  marriages  or  births  are 
reckoned  on  the  whole  population  they  appear  less 
among  Jews  than  among  their  neighbors;  though  if 
reckoned  upon  the  population  over  twenty  jmars  of 
age— which  would  be  the  proper  method— they 
would  be  realty  larger.  Thus  in  Budapest,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Jewish  population  under  twenty  was 
45,  while  that  of  the  Christians  was  about  34.  The 
low  death-rate  among  infants  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Jewish  mothers  rarely  do  anything  but 
housework.  .  A  low  death-rate  is  shown  in  almost 
all  the  remaining  ages  until  the  very  highest  age, 
which  implies  that  Jews  are  longer-lived  than  their 
neighbors..  It  has  been  suggested  that  Jews  should 
claim  special  life  tables  and  premium  rates  from  the 
insurance  companies.  Owing  to  the  early  date  of 
marriage  and  the  viability  of  children,  the  length  of 
a  generation  (=  average  age  of  males  at  marriage  + 

1  year -f-  half  the  number  of  years  of  female  fertility) 
°f  Jews  is  less  than  among  Christians  (about  31  years 
to  36) ;  so  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  genera¬ 
tions  living  together;  their  increase  is  more  rapid; 
and  tradition  holds  a  stronger  place  among  them. 

Little  lias  been  done  in  the  collection  of  details  as 
to  the  special  morbidity  of  Jews,  either  as  regards 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most 
Morbidity,  susceptible  or  as  regards  those  from 
which  they  die.  J ews  have  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  immunity  from  tuberculosis;  but  this  has 
been  disproved  by  the  experience  of  the  overcrowded 
immigrants  in  New  York.  They  are  undoubtedly 
freer  than  others  from  alcoholism  ;  the  number  of 
such  cases  at  Jewish  clinics  being  phenomenally 
small.  Jews  are  said  to  be  more  liable  than  others  to 
diabetes  and  hemorrhoids— due  probably  to  their 
sedentary  habits.  They  are  less  liable  to  venereal  dis¬ 
eases.  They  are  undoubtedly  more  liable  to  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  is  shown  by  the  larger  jDer- 
centage  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane  among 
them  than  among  the  general  population.  Jews 
are  markedly  more  color-blind  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  at  least  one-half  as  much  again.  Their  neu¬ 
rotic  tendency  is  due  either  to  racial  peculiarities  or 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  town-dwellers  and 
that  they  earn  their  living  by  relatively  more  brain- 
work.  Curiously  enough,  Jews,  while  showing  infe¬ 
riority  compared  with  Christians  in  regard  to  nervous 
diseases,  show  superiority  with  regard  to  suicide, 
feAV  of  them. resorting  to  self-destruction. 

The  peculiarities  of  Jewish  statistics  maybe  due 
to  racial  unity  or  to  similarity  of  social  conditions. 
Even  such  measurements  as  those  of  height  and 
growth  may  be  due  to  nurture  rather  than  to  nature. . 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  Jews  in  the 
East  of  London  reach  an  average  height  of  64.3 
inches,  whereas  in  the  West  End  the  average  is  67.5. 
The  social  condition  of  Jews  has  thus  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  their  anthropometry,  and  the  key  to  this 
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is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  live  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  towns,  due  in  part  to  medieval  persecution 
and  in  part  to  the  needs  of  public  worship.  As  a 
rule,  only  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish  pop- 

Social  ulation  dwell  outside  of  large  towns, 
Conditions,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation  do  so.  This  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  their  frail  physique  and  shorter  height, 
and  for  the  larger  proportion  of  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically  afflicted.  It  also  explains  the  small  number 
of  Jews  in  Continental  armies,  and,  above  all,  the 
rarity  of  their  employment  as  agricultural  laborers. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  occupations  are  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  commerce— over  50  per  cent  of  the 
adult  workers  being  thus  engaged  as  against  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  general  population— and  the  corre¬ 
spondingly  small  number  of  artisans,  who  are  only 
one-lialf  as  numerous  as  among  the  Gentiles.  Of 
the  occupations  most  in  vogue  among  Jewish  arti¬ 
sans  tailoring  and  shoemaking  take  the  precedence, 
as  they  do  in  the  general  population;  and  these 
have  been  the  occasion  of  much  “sweating”  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  long  work-hours  which 
the  Russian  Jews  are  willing  to  accept.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  these  ill-paid  industries,  Jews  in  the 
general  mass  arc  poorer  than  their  fellow  citizens, 
though  a  few  exceptional  persons  have  acquired 
great  wealth.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Jews  are  poorer 
than  any  European  people.  They  appear  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  higher  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  as  a  consequence  are  found  among  the 
professional  classes  in  much  larger  proportion  than 
their  numbers  warrant;  for  example,  in  Italy  8.7  per 
cent  of  Jews  against  3.7  per  cent  of  the  general 
population.  Here,  again,  correction  has  to  be  made, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Jews  are  town-dwellers, 
from  whom  the  professions  are  almost  exclusively 
recruited.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  medicine.  Jewish  doctors  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  are,  comparatively  speaking,  three  times  as 
numerous  as  Gentile  doctors.  I  here  aie  fewei  cleigy- 
men:  an  average  of  1  Jew  to  1,500  of  the  population 
as  against  1  Christian  to  1,000. 

The  results  mentioned  above  have  been  compiled 
from  a  large  number  of  statistics  of  various  countries, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  illustrate  the  general  re¬ 
sults  by  the  case  of  Prussia,  which  has  collected  sta¬ 
tistics  about  its  Jews  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  country. 

Statistics  Relating  to  Jews  in  Prussia. 


Jews. 

Others. 

78.91 

35.4 

108 

103 

8.2 

Mixed,  percentage  of  marriages . 

Unmarried  persons  over  14 . 

0.1 

48.95 

22.7 

8.5 

54 

38.2 

Still-births,  percentage  of  all  births . 

8.4 

2.9 

4.1 

7.9 

8.5 

4.6 

To  a  mixed  marriage . 

1.7 

14.9 

92 

40.1 

56.2 

9.6 

20.2 

bUIUlUtJh  pui  . . .  •  • 

r^ese*  /xf  lvir+Hc  f\\l  PT*  fiPJltllSs . 

7.8 

16.2 

excess  or  on  ms  u\ei  . . 

Afliicted,  per  10,000 . 

08.45 

13.84 

41.98 

9.45 

14.88 

9.96 

Color-blind,  percentage . 

Eyes : 

Blue ....... 

85.23 

4.1 

18.7 

22.57 

2.1 

43 

28.8 

32.7 

Gray . 

53.5 

24.3 

Hair:  ^ 

22.4 

72.2 

55.5 

26.1 

Black . 

10.1 

1.2 

0.5 

0.3 

Statistics  Relating  to  Jews  in  Prussia. — 
Continued. 


Jews. 

Others. 

Skin : 

77.7 

93.5 

Occupations : 

1.06 

36.11 

19.31 

36.06 

55.08 

12.52 

Official  and  professional . 

6.26 

7.18 

Without  occupation  . 

15.79 

8.23 

Education : 

Higher . . 

3.6 

0.5 

T7nn  bln  1a  r»D U  d  . 

7.2 

8.9 

Prlminolc?  rwiV  1  ffflfi  . 

5S".7 

69.5 

6.46 

4.19 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the 
averages  of  the  last  quinquennial  period  (1891-95) 
for  which  statistics  are  available ;  but  some  of  the 
details  refer  to  earlier  dates.  They  are  similar  to 
what  is  found  among  Jews  of  other  countries  in 
every  case  except  with  regard  to  births  and  mar¬ 
riages,  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which 
is  generally  above  the  proportion  in  the  general 
population. 

Anthropologically  considered,  the  Jews  are  a  race 
of  markedly  uniform  type,  due  either  to  unity  of 
race  or  to  similarity  of  environment.  Their  phys¬ 
ical  condition  is  mainly  determined  by  their  dwelling 
in  towns.  Their  social  position  is  the  least  fortunate, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  crowded  together, 
as  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement  in  Russia,  or  are  forced 
to  immigrate  to  other  countries,  where  they  have  to 
compete  as  foreigners.  The  general  population  is 
approaching  the  Jewish  with  regard  to  predilection 
for  town  life.  The  Russian  Jews  domiciled  in  other 
countries  are  bringing  up  a  generation  adapted  to 
the  newer  environment.  Jewish  anthropological 
characteristics  will  therefore  be  likely  to  become 
more  similar  to  that-  of  the  general  population  in 
the  future.  But  the  peculiarities  due  to  race  will  still 
remain.  See  also  the  following  articles; 


Army  and  Navy. 

Artisans. 

Biology. 

Births. 

Blind. 

Chazars. 

Children. 

Cohanira. 

Commerce. 

Complexion. 

Craniometry. 

Criminology. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Deaths. 


Education. 

Ethnology. 
Expectation  of  Life. 
Expression. 

Generation,  Length  of. 
Hair. 

Increase. 

Insane. 

Intermarriage. 

Jewesses. 

Marriage. 

Migration. 

Morbidity. 


Nose. 

Occupations. 
Pathology. 
Physical  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Prepotency. 
Professions. 
Purity  of  Race. 
Sex. 

Social  Condition. 
Sociology. 

Suicide. 

Types. 

Vital  Statistics. 
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1S99,  xiv.  808-400.  T 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM  and  ANTHROr 
POPATHISM  ( Mporroc.  “man”:  popart,  “form”; 
Tradof,  “  feeling  ”) :  The  ascription  to  the  Deity  of  hu¬ 
man  forms  or  modes  and  of  human  feelings  or  moods, 
respectively.  Such  ascription  is  asold  as  religion  itself. 
If  as  Zeller  correctly  observes  (“  Philosophic  der  Gne- 
chen,”  2d  ed.,  iii.  306),  every  conception  concerning 
the  Deity  is,  in  its  final  application,  dependent  upon  a 
posteriori  evidence — that  is,  upon  an  inference  from 
events  and  effects,  or  from  things  as  they  occur  and 
exist,  to  their  absolute  ground  or  reason— and  if  any 
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more  precise  specification  or  definition  of  this  Abso¬ 
lute  can  be  derived  only  from  the  conscious  contents 
of  soul-experience  and  world-knowl- 
Psycho-  edge,  then  the  origin  of  the  ascription 
logical  of  human  characteristics  to  the  Deity 
Genesis,  finds  an  easy  explanation;  for  nothing 
means  so  much,  nothing  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  as  our  own  conscious  possessions,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  our  faculties  of  sensation,  emotion,  thought. 
Accordingly,  in  our  search  for  and  discovery  of  the 
Author  of  all  things,  we  attribute  to  Him  the  most 
valuable  traits  we  are  aware  of;  namely,  those  pos¬ 
sessed  by  ourselves  incompletely,  in  mere  segments 
of  a  circle,  as  it  were,  but  possessed  by  Him  in  per¬ 
fect  measure,  in  the  completed  circle.  With  regard 
to  primitive  religions  the  well-known  epigram  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  “men  created  gods  in  their  own 

image.”  Anthropomorphism  is,  of  course,  met  with 
all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  not  excluding 

the  most  advanced.  Even  Jahvism,  before  the  great 
reformation  by  the  Prophets,  was  not  free  from  An¬ 
thropomorphism.  It  is  unq uestionably  true  that  the 
Biblical  expressions  of  an  anthropomorphic  nature, 
such  as  the  hand  of  God,  His  arm,  foot,  mouth,  ear’ 
or  eye,  or  His  speaking,  walking,  and  laughing, 
merely  describe  in  naive  fashion  the  activity  of  God 
as  living  and  working  after  the  manner  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  But  such  expressions  would  never  have  come 
into  use  had  there  not  been  a  time  when  people  actu- 
ally  had  a  sensuous  conception  of  Deity.  That  this 
period  of  naive  utterance  was  not  limited  to  the  pre 
Jahvistic  age  is  shown  by  numerous  Biblical  expres¬ 
sions,  such  as  that  He  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  ( Gen.  iii.  8);  He  ate  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.  8) ;  He  wrote  with  His  own  hand  upon  the 
tables  of  stone  (Ex.  xxxi.  18),  and  the  like.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  very  anthropomorphic  view,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  this  anthropopathic  attitude— this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Deity  as  a  being  with  affections  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  a  human  being — contained  the  germs 
for  the  development  of  the  conception  of  YHWII 
as  being  a  mere  tribal  deity  into  a  universal,  ethical 
Being. 

It  was  just  this  conception  of  YHWH  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  to  whom  neither  wrath  nor  mercy  nor  love 
nor  hate— to  whom,  indeed,  “nothing 
Stages  of  human  is  alien  ”— that,  when  deepened 
Devel-  and  ennobled,  led  necessarily  to  the 
cpment.  prophetic  view  of  God ;  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  holy,  spiritual  Being, who,  on  the 
one  hand,  influences  and  actively  maintains  the  or¬ 
derly  structure,  organization,  and  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  and  whose  relationship  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  mass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  conditioned 
by  arbitrariness  or  momentary  emotion,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  eternal,  divine  law.  This  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  Deity  on  the  part  of  the  Prophets  deter¬ 
mined  also  their  attitude  toward  Anthropomorphism 
and  Anthropopathism,  Many  passages  of  Hosea,  one 
of  the  oldest  Prophets  who  committed  their  prophe¬ 
cies  to  writing,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  attitude. 

The  work  of  craftsmen,”  “  the  calf  of  Samaria,”  are 
some  of  the  epithets  which  this  prophet  applies  to 
the  effigies  on  images  of  YHWH,  held  sacred  by  the 
people  (Hosea,  viii.  4,  6;  x.  5;  xiii.  2).  Again,  when 
the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their  delusions, 
deemed  it  impossible  that  YHWH  should  withhold 
His  pity  from  His  people,  he  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  tHWH:  “But  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ”  (Hosea, 
xi.  9).  Thus  YHWH  is  so  exalted  above  everything 
earthly  that  He  should  not  be  represented  b}^  an 
effigy  or  image  lest  He  be  dragged  down  into  the 
sphere  of  the  sensuous.  Besides  this,  His  very  spiri¬ 
tual  constitution  is  so  intrinsically  different  in  its 


essence  from  that  of  man  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made.  Man  may  be  overcome  by  a  sympathetic 
heart  or  a  censuring  conscience;  the  character  of 
YHWH  is  firmer:  “for  he  is  not  a  man  that  lie 
should  repent  ”  (I  Sam.  xv.  29). 

Isaiah  was  more  practically  successful  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  against  the  worship  of  sensuous  representations 
of  the  Deity.  He  induced  Hezeldah  to  destroy  the 
brazen  serpent,  which  may  have  dated  back  to  the 
days  of  Moses  (II  Kings,  xviii.  4).  But  before  the 
Prophets,  even  David,  “  a  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  ” 
as  well  as  Laban  of  old,  had  tercvpMm  (small  house¬ 
hold  idols  in  human  form,  used  as  domestic  oracles) 
in  his  house  (I  Sam.  xix.  18,  16;  Gen.  xxxi.  84).  The 
lofty  and  novel  conception  by  the  Prophets  of  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristic  of  YHWH  as  ethical — through 
which  ethical  nature,  despite  His  sublimity  and  in- 

COmpreliensibilit}’-,  He  lias  something  in  common  witlx 

man— became  a  matter  or  fundamental  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  religion.  With  the 
prevalence  of  legalism  the  immediateness  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  God  and  man  ceased;  in  other  words, 
the  “Law”  made  the  transcendent  nature  of  God  a 
postulate.  Hence  there  may  be  noticed,  in  a  few 
#  <  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  certain 

Beginning  aversion  to  bringing  the  Creator  into 
of  Anti-  direct  relations  with  His  creatures.  To 
anth.ropo-  the  people  God  was  no  longer  visible  in 
morphism,  person— as  described  in  the  most  vivid 
colors  by  the  older  sources— but  He 
was  visible  in  “majesty  ”  and  “glory  ”  instead  (Ex. 
xvi.  7,  10,  xl.  34  el  seq. ;  Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  xiv.  10,' 
xvi.  19).  It  was  no  longer  the  actual  personality  of 
I HWH  that  dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  the  men¬ 
tal  image  called  up  by  His  “Name”  (D£>)  that  there 
abode  (Deut.  xii.  5, 11;  xvi.  2,6,11;  xxvi.  2);  so  like¬ 
wise  in  the  Temple  dwells  His  name  (II  Kings,  xxiii. 
^7;  II  Chron.  xx.  9,  xxxiii.  7).  See  Ginsburger, 
Anthropomorphismus,  ”  pp.  262  et  seq. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theological  prob¬ 
lem  regarding  Anthropomorphism— that  is,  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  interpret  the  sensuous  statements  concern¬ 
ing  God  in  the  Bible  so  as  to  give  them  a  spiritual 
meaning— is  coeval  with  Jewish  theology  itself.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  definite  method  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  consistent  efforts  of  the  nomistic  writers 
to  substitute  new  terms  for  those  found  in  the  ancient 
authorities,  or  to  remodel  entire  accounts.  Such  re¬ 
vision  is  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  so-called 
priestly  code  ”  where  all  theophanies  are  consist¬ 
ently  omitted,  and  “  the  word  ”  or  “  the  presence  of 
God  ”  substituted  for  them.  This  reluctance  to  of¬ 
fend  the  Deity  by  anthropomorphic  utterances  con¬ 
cerning  His  person  grew  stronger  with  time,  so  that 
the  use  of  the  name  YHWH,  which  was  felt  to  be  a 
proper  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  ap¬ 
pellations  of  the  Deity  in  the  Bible,  was  thereafter 
avoided  (see  Adonai). 

Aversion  to  Anthropomorphism  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  men  of  the  “Great  Synagogue,” 
who  undertook  to  establish  a  sacred  canon.  For  the 
more  the  belief  in  the  letter  increased, 
Men  of  the  the  more  zealously  did  the  leading 
Great  Syn-  spirits  of  Israel  endeavor  to  bring  the 
agogue.  Scripture  into  harmony  with  their 
purer  religious  and  ethical  views. 
Quite  unobjectionable  as  it  had  seemed  to  the  old, 
naive  Judaism  that  God  should  say,  “I  will  dwell  in 
your  midst,”  in  a  later  age,  when  the  idea  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  had  become  the  prevalent 
one,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  thought  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  offense  was  taken  at  such  an  expression, 
and  the  phrase  “I  shall  cause  you  to  dwell”  was 
substituted  for  it.  A  favorite  phrase  of  the  ancient 
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Biblical  writers  is  “  to  behold  the  face  of  God. ”  By 
means  of  a  slight  vowel-change  {yiraeh  in  place  of 
yireh)  this  became  “  to  appear  before  God.  ” 

This  and  similar  emendations  of  the  Scribes  (see 
Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  pp.  318  etseq.)  show  that  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  “  Soferim  ”  was  to  hold  the  Deity  aloof 
from  all  contact  with  the  merely  human,  and  thus 
to  avoid  attributing  human  qualities  to  God  even  in 
interpreting  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Anthropomorphism  and  even  Anthropopathism, 
when  not  too  gross  and  flagrant,  did  not  appear  to 
them  seriously  objectionable.  Among  the  eighteen 
“Tikkune  Soferim”  (emendations  of  the  Scribes)  in 
the  Mek.  (Ex.  xv.7,  ed.  Friedmann,  39a), which  is  the 
oldest  source,  not  a  single  example  of  the  changing 
of  a  real  anthropomorphic  expression  is  found.  The 
older  Targumim  adduce  a  principle  similar  to  the  “  So¬ 
ferim.  ”  Tliey  alwaj^s  speak  of  tlie  Memra  (“word  ” 

Of  Grocl) - If  in  tllO  Hebrew  Xext  G <><lI  is  represented  as 

speaking — but  they  retain  in  their  translations  such 
expressions  as  the  hand,  Anger,  or  eye  of  God.  The 
present  text  shows  only  traces  of  this  tendency,  but 
they  are  unmistakable,  as  Ginsburger  has  shown  ( l .  c. 
p.  265).  Ginsburger  (p.  270)  is  accordingly  right 
when  he  deduces  the  following  rule  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  memra  in  the  older  Targumim:  “Whenever 
a  relation  is  predicated  of  God,  through  which  His 
spiritual  presence  in  an  earthly  being  must  be  as¬ 
sumed,  the  paraphrase  with  memra  is  employed.” 

The  “fathers”  of  the  Septuagint  went  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  “  Soferim  ”  or  the  “  Meturgemanim  ”  in 
their  employment  of  interpretative  ex- 
Septuagint.  pressions,  by  paraphrasing  or  spiritual¬ 
izing  (rendering  less  worldly  or  gross) 
the  anthropomorphic  or  anthropopathic  phrases  of 
the  Bible.  The  “  image  of  God  ”  becomes  in  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  “  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ”  ( Mtja  Kvpiov) ;  “  the 
mouth  of  God,  ”  “  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ”  (<p(ovp  Kvpiov). 
Even  human  emotions  are  excluded  from  Deity.  Re¬ 
pentance,  wrath,  and  pity  are  suggested  in  such  a 
manner  that  nothing  human  is  stated  of  God.  The 
customary  assumption  that  this  aversion  to  the  pred¬ 
ication  of  anything  corporeal,  or  indeed  human,  of 
God  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
far  from  certain.  Frankei,  in  his  “  Vorstudien,”  was 
the  first  to  deny  that  any  traces  of  Greek  influence 
can  be  discovered  in  the  Septuagint;  and  Freuden- 
thal  has  fully  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  as¬ 
sertion.  According  to  the  latter’s  argument  (“  J ew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  1890,  pp.  206  et  seq.),  no  other  traces  of 
the  alleged  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  can  be 
noticed  in  the  Septuagint;  and  consequently  the 
avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  and  antliropopa- 
thisms  in  the  Septuagint  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
refinement  of  religious  ideas  which  had  its  origin 
upon  Jewish  soil.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
many  anthropomorphic  phrases  are  simply  untrans¬ 
latable  into  Greek;  for  instance,  ”  •»£  bv  “by  God  ” 
(literally,  “  by  the  mouth  of  God  ”);  Although  the 
Septuagint,  and  later  the  Targumim,  Onkelos  and 
Yerushalmi,  to  the  Prophets  avoid  anthropomor¬ 
phisms  and  antliropopatliisms,  whenever  the  Biblical 
expressions  seem  such,  no  fixed  rule  for  the  avoidance 
of  these  phrases  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  as 
the  same  Targum  sometimes  renders  an  Anthropo¬ 
morphism  literally,  and  again,  in  another  place,  quite 
freely.  (The  elaborate  rules  which  Maybaum  sets  up 
for  Onkelos  seem  too  complicated.  Besides,  .Onkelos, 
despite  its  present  uniform  character,  contains  many 
originally  extraneous  elements.) 

In  the  older  rabbinical  literature  there  also  occur 
a  number  of  utterances  which  show  a  tendency  to 
suppress  low  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  God  by 
means  of  a  new  hermeneutics.  Referring  to  the  fan¬ 


ciful  and  figurative  expressions  of  the  Prophets,  an 
old  rabbinical  saying  remarks :  “  The  Prophets  show 
great  daring  in  likening  the  Creator  to 

Earlier  the  creature.”  (Gen.  R.  xxvii.  1).  Rabbi 

Rabbin-  Akiba  sought  a  different  interpre- 
ical  Liter-  tation  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible 
ature.  that  seem  to  identify  God  and  the 
angels.  God,  in  His  sublimity,  must 
in  His  very  essence  differ  from  His  holy  angels. 
Compare  Mek.,  Beshallah,  6,  where!  Akiba  declares 
as  heretical  the  certainly  ancient  explanation  of  the 
words  “like  one  of  us”  (Gen.  iii.  22)  as  referring  to 
the  angels.  Compare  .his  Christian  contemporary 
Justin  Martyr,  who  declares  the  interpretation  Akiba 
rejected  to  be  “Jewish  heresy”  (“Dialogus  cum 
Try  phone,”  62).  Whenever  actions  similar  to  those 
of  a  human  being  are  predicated  of  God,  the  older 
rabbis  employed  the  term  bwH  (“  as  though  it 

vere  possible  ;  intending  by  this  termto  s ay  that 

these  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
only  as  a  mode  of  speech  accommodated  to  the  aver¬ 
age  intellect  (Mek.,  Yithro,  4). 

An  entirely  different  tendency  from  the  one  just 
described  in  the  treatment  of  anthropomorphisms 
and  anthropopathisms  is  apparent  as  soon  as  phil¬ 
osophical  speculation  concerns  itself  with  Jewish 
monotheism  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scripture.  Such  a  result  was  quite 
inevitable;  for,  as  Frankei  (“  Vorstudien,”  p.  174)  re¬ 
marks,  the  ordinary  intellect  often  regards  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  speculative  reasoner  as  anthropomorphic, 
as  a  notion  inseparable  from  the  concept  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  Aristobulus,  150  b.c.,  en¬ 
deavors  to  remove  the  anthropomorphic  designations 
of  God  is,  accordingly,  no  longer  the 
Aristobulus  same,  nor  is  it  even  similar  to  the  pro- 
and  Philo,  cedure  of  the  Palestinians,  as  the  ex¬ 
isting  fragments  of  his  work  show. 
The  “resting”  of  God,  of  which  the  Bible  speaks, 
means,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that  He  instituted 
a  permanent  self -maintaining  order  in  the  world. 
So  God’s  “coming  down  ”  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
a  bodily  descent  into  space,  but  only  as  a  vision 
or  mental  picture  (see  Siegfried,  “Philo,”  p.  198). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  Aristobulus  stands  with 
only  one  foot  on  the  base  of  traditional  Judaism; 
and  of  his  successor  Philo  not  even  that  much  can 
be  asserted.  The  God  of  Philo,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Platonism,  is  not  only  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  from  man  and  the  world— an  idea  which  also 
coincides  with  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  of  this 
period — but  He  is  entirely  devoid  of  attributes. 
Philo  opposes  not  only  the  literal  understanding  of 
the  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  passages 
in  the  Bible,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  God  as  an 
active  worker,  inasmuch  as  activity  can  not  be 
predicated  of  a  Being  devoid  of  attributes.  This 
was  the  impelling  motive  of  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the 
“Logos,”  which  doctrine  later  on  became  a  chief 
pillar  of  Christianity. 

Alexandrianism  had  no  material  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Judaism,  so  that  a  long  time 
passed  before  the  experiment  was  repeated  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  with  philosophical  scrutiny.  The  an¬ 
tipathy  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  to  the  Greeks  and 
everything  Grecian  involved  this  consequence,  that 
rabbinical  literature  shows  no  development  what¬ 
ever  in  the  treatment  of  Anthropomorphism.  Ha- 
nina,  an  amora  of  the  third  century,  when  rebuking 
a  cantor  for  unduly  multiplying  the  attributes  of 
God  in  his  prayers  (Ber.  25a),  added  that  .he  himself 
would  use  no"  attributes  in  praying,  if  it  were  not 
that  some  are  employed  in  the  Bible.  But  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  gives  to  illustrate  his  point  shows  that  his 
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remark  was  not  tlie  outcome  of  philosophic  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  was  based  upon  the  old  prophetic  view  of 
the  Deity.  It  was,  he  said,  like  praising  a  Croesus 
by  saying  “he  has  a  few  coins”;  better  no  praise 
than  inadequate  epithets;  against  “Moreh,”  i.  59, 
The  question  became  a  matter  for  lively  discussion 
in  the  various  schools  when,  for  a  second  time,  there 
was  forced  upon  the  Jew  the  problem  of  reconciling 
prophecy  and  philosophy— by  the  latter  term  mean¬ 
ing  Aristotelianism,  the  only  philosopli- 
Saadia  and  ical  system  which  prevailed  among 
the  Me- .  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  also  with  the 
dieval  Phi-  Jews  living  among  Moslems.  It  is  in- 
losophers.  teresting  to  notice  how  this  second  at¬ 
tempt  to  harmonize  Judaism  and  Hel¬ 
lenism  led  to  the  same  result.  Judaism  was  in  danger 
of  being  so  intellectualized  as  to  be  no  longer  recog¬ 
nizable  as  a  religion.  The  development  of  Jewish 
thought  during  the  period  from  Saadia  to  Maimon- 
ides  presents  an  exact  parallel  to  that  connecting  the 
Septuagint  and  Philo;  and  this  is  most  strikingly 
brought  out  by  the  changed  attitude  toward  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Anthropomorphism  and  Antliropopathism.  As 
regards  Anthropomorphism  Saadia  is  in  full  harmony 
with  rabbinical  Judaism  when  he  maintains  that  the 
corporeality  of  God  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and 
Scripture — at  least  in  so  far  as  tradition  would  have  it 
(see  “Kitab  al-Amanat  wal’  Itiqadat,  ”  ed.  Landauer, 
p.  93,  l.  10  et  seq.,  Leyden,  1881— ii.  2  of  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  work).  Following  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos — which  he  esteems  very  highly — he  sets  up 
the  following  rules,  according  to  which  the  ten  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  designations  which  occur  in  Scripture  are 
to  be  explained:  God’s  “head”  indicates  sublimity; 
“eye,”  providence;  “face,”  favor  or  disfavor;  “ear,” 
heeding;  “  mouth  ”  and  “  lip,  ”  command  and  instruc¬ 
tion;  “hand,”  power;  “heart,”  insight;  “bowels,” 
compassion ;  and  “  foot,  ”  the  act  of  conquering  or  sub¬ 
duing,  conquest.  But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
Antliropopathism  js  dictated  more  by  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy  than  by  Judaism,  and  is  not  remotely  connected 
with  his  views  on  God’s  attributes  (see  Attributes). 

Bahya,  the  next  Jewish  philosopher  after  Saadia— 
he  wrote  his“  Hobotha-Lebabot”  probably  in  the  year 
1040 — mentions  liis  great  predecessor  in 
Bahya  a  few  words  (chap.  i. ,  §  10)  and  accepts, 
and  Judah  in  its  entirety,  his  explanation  of  the 
ha-Levi.  Biblical  anthropomorphisms.  He  lays 
more  stress,  however,  than  Saadia 
upon  the  negative  character  of  the  divine  attributes, 
so  that,  had  he  been  consistent,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  the  standpoint  of  Maimonides.  But  Bahya  did  not 
possess  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  negative 
attributes;  for,  while  he  taught  that  God  is  absolute 
unity,  he  also  claimed  that  this  fact  involved  the  at¬ 
tributes  both  of  being  and  eternity  (see  Kaufmann 
“Die  Theologie  des  Bachva  ibn  Pakuda,”  Vienna’ 
1874;  and  “  Attributenlehre,”  p.  153). 

.Judah  lia-Levi — not  to  mention  Ibn  Gabirol,  whose 
views  scarcely  possess  any  Jewish  characteristics— 
was  far  more  consistent  than  Bahya,  and  was  the  first 
Jewish  philosopher  to  reject  completely  the  doctrine 
of  essential  attributes,  insisting  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate  anything  of  God.  But  his 
approach  to  Neoplatonism— the  doctrine  of  God  as 
“  pure  existence  ” — is  after  all  not  a  real  approach. 

When  uninfluenced  hy  philosophic  speculation 
Judah  lia-Levi  maintains  a  position  nearer  to  tradi¬ 
tional  Judaism  than  any  other  religious  philosopher. 

His  pious  convictions  are  not  based  upon  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  but  on  historical  facts,  on  revelation 
and  prophecy,  the  representatives  of  which  compre¬ 
hended  and  recognized  the  higher  world  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  ordinary  mortals  do  this  mundane 


sphere.  This  philosophic  mysticism  determined 
also  his  attitude  toward  Anthropomorphism.  While 
opposed  to  the  conception  of  the  corporeality  of  God, 
as  contrary  to  Scripture,  he  would  nevertheless  con¬ 
sider  it  wrong  to  reject  completely  the  sensuous 
concepts  of  Anthropomorphism — even  the  fantastic 
measurements  of  the  physical  dimensions  of  Deity 
(HDIp  YlJW)— as  there  is  something  in  these  ideas 
which  fills  the  human  soul  with  awe  of  God. 

But  this  rather  opportunist  and  indulgent  attitude 
toward  Anthropomorphism  found,  almost  during  the 
lifetime  of  Judah  ha-Levi  (died  about 
Maimon-  1150),  a  determined  opponent  in  the 
ides  and  person  of  Maimonides — the  greatest  of 
His  Jewish  philosophers.  Maimonides  was 
Influence,  the  first  Rabbinite  Jew  to  set  up  the 
incorporeality  of  God  as  a  dogma,  and 
to  place  any  person  who  denied  this  doctrine  upon  a 
level  with  an  idolater.  While  his  predecessors  had 
contented  themselves  with  rejecting  Anthropomor¬ 
phism  as  contrary  to  reason — treating  it  as  a  purely 
theoretic  matter — Maimonides  declared  it  a  heresy 
that  would  deprive  any  one  holding  the  doctrine  of  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come  (“  Yad  ha-Hazakali,  Hilkot 
Teshubali,  ”  iii.  7).  The  first  part  of  his  reiigio-pliilo- 
sopliical  work  (the  “  Moreh  Nebukim  ”)  practically 
constitutes  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  synonyms,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  explain  away  the  anthropomorphisms 
in  the  Bible.  But  Maimonides  was  not  content 
to  restrict  himself  to  opposing  Anthropomorphism. 
Philosophy  being  to  him  not  the  handmaid,  but  the 
mistress,  of  theology,  he  pursued  his  thought  until 
he  arrived  at  the  concept  of  God  as  a  metaphysical 
being,  withdrawn  in  cold  sublimity  and  isolation 
from  His  creatures— with  whose  weal  or  wo  He 
could  no  longer  concern  Himself — and  void  of  a 
free  will;  a  being,  in  short,  to  whom  no  attributes 
could  be  ascribed  except  those  of  a  negative  char¬ 
acter.  Thus  Maimonides  was  confronted  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  similar  to  that  which  Philo  encountered  when 
he  propounded  his  doctrine  of  the  “Logos”:  the 
question,  namely,  how  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  God  devoid  of  attributes  and  the  material 
universe.  In  fact,  his  lack  of  success  was  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  of  Philo,  at  least  as  far  as  Judaism  is 
concerned. 

Despite  the  high  esteem  enjoyed  by  Maimonides 
among  the  great  bod}'  of  Jews,  he  was  unable  to 
achieve  any  success  with  his  “  intellectualization  ”  of 
the  notion  of  God.  Only  one  of  his  teachings — that 
of  the  incorporeality  of  God — found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  coreligionists,  was  accepted  in  all  sincerity, 
and  was  even  adopted  in  the  ritual  of  the  Synagogue; 
a  proof  that  in  this  doctrine  he  had  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism.  That  his  warfare  against  Anthro¬ 
pomorphism  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  comment  of  Abraham  ben 
David  of  Posqui&res— the  only  one  who  could  rival 
Maimonides  in  rabbinical  scholarship — on  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  “  Yad  lia-Hazakali,  ”  referred  to  above : 

“  Greater  and  better  men  than  he — Maimonides — have 
held  this  opinion.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whence  the  Jews  of 
southern  France — who  bitterly  opposed  Maimonides 
— derived  their  antiantliropomorpliic  views.  (See 
Kaufmann,  “Attributenlehre,”  p.  485.  Even  in 
northern  France  at  an  earlier  date,  Raski  on  Mak. 

1.2$  remarks  that  the  angels  are  not  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood,  which,  in  philosophic  phraseology, 
means  the  “angels  are  incorporeal.”)  The  Jews  of 
Provence  were  possibly  influenced  by  the  mystical 
literature  in  which  the  “  measurements  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  ”  of  God  play  a  great  part,  although  this  liter¬ 
ature  did  not  enjoy  universal  authority,  even  Avhen, 
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in  later  times,  the  Cabala  had  come  to  prevail  among 
a  great  section  of  the  Jews.  Abraham  ben  David 
probably  intended  to  suggest  that  the  French  Jews, 
with  their  belief  in  the  literal  meaning  of  Bible  and 
Talmud,  were  led  to  anthropomorphic  views  by  the 
fantastic  descriptions  which  some  of  the  Haggadot 
give  of  God  and  His  actions.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  remark  (Sanh.  98)  that  the  Almighty  will  shear 
off  the  beard  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  the  passage 

(Ket.  7 b)  where  the  Biblical  expression  Dy6k 

(image  of  God)  is  enlarged  to  tmnn  niDT  D &  (the 
image  of  the  likeness  of  His  form);  for  according  to 
Maimonides,  “Moreli,”  i.  3,  man  signifies  “mathe¬ 
matical  form.” 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Hasdai  Crescas— the 
greatest  Jewish  philosopher  after  Maimonides— not 
only  because  he  opposed  the  latter’s  doctrine  of  nega¬ 
tive  attributes,  by  asserting  that  it  is  possible  to 
ascribe  many  attributes  to  Deity  without  injuiy  to 
the  idea  of  His  unity,  but  because  he  exerted  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Spinoza,  the  greatest  of  all  opponents  of 
Anthropomorphism.  Spinoza’s  views  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  no  longer  belong  to  J ewisli  philosophy, 
but  to  philosophy  in  general.  For  the  Karaitic  views 
on  the  subject,  see  Aaron  ben  Elijah  the  Younger; 
the  chief  works  specifically  written  by  Karaites  on 
Anthropomorphism  are:  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  “Ez  lia- 
Havyim,  ”  ed.  Delitzsch,and  J udali  Hadassi,  “  Eslikol- 
lia-Kofer.” 
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ANTIBI  0n'in^ ;  i.e. ,  of  ‘  Ain-Tab),  ABRAHAM: 
Chief  rabbi  at  Aleppo;  died  March  13,  1858.  His 
book  of  responsa,  “Ohel  Yesliarim”  (The  Tent  of 
the  Righteous),  arranged  according  to  the  four 
Turim  (or  legal  code  of  Jacob  ben  Asher),  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leghorn  in  1843. 
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ANTIBLA ;  A  family  of  proselytes  living  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  which  had  been 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  was  afterward  re¬ 
duced  to  poverty.  From  allusions  to  them  contained 
in  four  Talmudic  passages,  in  which  the  spelling  of 
the  family  name  is  corrupted  (Yer.  Peali,  viii.  21  a; 
Tosef.,  Peali,  iv.  11;  Sifre,  Deut.  303,  110),  Gratz 
restores  the  name  to  the  Greek  form,  Agatliobulos. 
It  appears  that,  being  unable  to  maintain  their  old 
standard  of  life,  they  proposed  to  emigrate.  The 
representatives  of  Judaism,  however,  who  at  that 
time  regarded  hopefully  the  influx  of  heathen  into 
the  Jewish  faith  (Scliufer,  “Lelirbuch  der  Neutesta- 
mentliehen  Zeitgeschichte,”  pp.  644  seq.),  did  not 
like  to  see  proselytes  emigrating  for  lack  of.  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  rabbis  (D'DSn),  who  awarded  (IpDD)  the  family 
a  certain  sum.  In  three  of  the  above-quoted  pas¬ 
sages  this  sum  is  said  to  have  been  six  hundred  talents 
of  gold,  which  amount  seems  too  exorbitant  to  be 
credible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  talent  weighed 
about  sixty  pounds.  In  another  passage  it^is  re¬ 
corded  that  six  hundred  gold  shekels  (about  82,000) 


were  awarded ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  more 
probable.  The  rabbis  based  their  decision  on  Deut. 
xxvi.  12  (R.Y.):  “  Thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  Levite, 
to  the  stranger  [-tf  =  proselyte]  .  .  .  that  they  may  eat 
within  thy  gates  ” ;  laying  stress  on  the  words  “  thy 
gates,”  and  interpreting  this  expression  to  mean  that 
the  Israelites  must  take  care  not  to  allow  proselytes 
to  emigrate  when  in  needy  circumstances.  This  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treatment  received  by  the  Antibla  at 
the  hands  of  the  rabbis  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Synagogue  toward  proselytes. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  in  Monatsschrift,  1881,  pp.  289-294. 
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ANTICHRIST :  Counterpart  of  the  Messiah 
and  opponent  of  God  Himself ;  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  personages  in  Christian  eschatology.  The 
name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Joliannean  Epis¬ 
tles  (I  John,  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3;  II  John,  7);  but  the 
idea  is  met  with  in  earlier  New  Testament  writings, 
and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  eschatology  of  early 
Christianity,  its  beginnings  are  to  be  found  in  Jewish 
theology,  and  modern  scholars  even  hold  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  its  true  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Chaos-myths.  In  II  Thess.  ii.  1-12— a  passage 
probably  of  Pauline  origin — it  is  stated  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  come  before  “the  man  of  sin,” 
the  lawless  one  (6  avofiog),  “the  son  of 
Antichrist  perdition,”  be  revealed.  This  oppo- 
in  Pauline  nent  will  appear  and  seat  himself  in 
Writings,  the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
“  showing  himself  that  he  is  God  ”  ; 
but  he,  the  wicked  one,  will  then  be  consumed  by 
the  Messiah  through  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  who 
thus  will  make  an  end  of  him  “whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs 
and  lying  wonders.”  Paul  declares  further  that 
“the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,”  but 
that  that  which  now  restraineth  will  restrain  until  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  “  that  wicked  [one] 
be  revealed.” 

This  “little  apocalypse,”  as  this  passage  has  well 
been  called,  has  been  variously  expounded.  It  is, 
however,  quite  evident  that  Paul  understood  by 
Antichrist  a  personal  opponent  of  the  Messiah,  this 
conception  being  compounded  of  ideas  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  (Dan.  vii.  25, 
ix.  27,  xi.  36;  Isa.  xiv.  13  et  seq. ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  2, 
14;  I  Macc.  xiv.  14).  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
whether  this  description  is  intended  to  represent  an 
opposing  Messiah,  or  a  Jewish  pseudo-Messiah,  or 
whether  Paul  had  any  definite  historical  personage 
in  mind.  His  expression  concerning  the  lawless  one 
(6  Gvoftog),  seating  himself  in  the  Temple  (compare 
Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  and  “showing  himself  that  he  is 
God,”  can  hardly  be  understood  of  a  Jewish  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  nor  can,  by  any  possibility,  a  Roman  ruler, 
such  as  Caligula  or  Nero,  be  understood  by  it.  Just 
as  unreasonable  is  it  to  assume  that  by  the  expression 
“  he  who  now  restraineth  ”  (A.  V.  “  letteth  ”)  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Antichrist,  it  is  intended  to  designate 
the  Roman  government  or  the  emperor  himself.  The 
iniquitous  one,  the  incarnation  of  evil  upon  earth,  is 
not  a  political  personage,  held  back  by  Roman  power. 
The  passage  is  to  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  eschatology,  as  for  instance  in  Sanh.  98a,  which 
teaches  that  the  Messiah  will  not  appear  until  the 
whole  world  is  either  entirely  righteous  ONDT  v13) 
or  entirely  wicked  Cm  I^D):  a  standpoint  that  ex¬ 
plains  not  onty  the  expression  “that  which  ie- 
strainetli  ” — the  rabbis  speak  of  various  things  which 
impede  the  redemption  (rtaxjn  HX  prJJJO;  Mek., 
Besliallah,  1,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  29;  Niddali,  13*)— but  also 
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elucidates  Paul’s  vacillation  as  to  the  period  to  be 
set  for  the  udav  of  the  Lord.”  In  his  earlier  Epis¬ 
tles,  Paul  speaks  as  if  he  expected  the  promised  time 
to  arrive  speedily,  because  lie  counted  upon  the  rapid 
conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity,  for  him  the 
first,  and  essential  condition  of  the  world’s  perfect 
righteousness ;  but  experience  gradually  showed  him 
that  his  optimism  was  unfounded,  and  therefore  he 
speaks  of  the  power  that  prevents  the  dawning  of 
the  glad  time. 

The  statement  of  Paul  that  the  wicked  one  will 
be  slain  by  the  breath  of  the  Messiah  is  based  upon 

Isa,  xi.  4,  as  interpreted  in  the  Targum  DIVIDIN' 
NJWl.  Even  the  names  of  Antichrist  in  this  passage 
are  of  Jewish  origin;  the  “lawless  one”  (II  Thess. 
ii.  8,  P.  Y.)  is  none  other  than  Belial— whom  Paui 
mentions  in  another  place  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Messiah  (II  Cor.  vi.  15) — a  name  interpreted  by  the 
rabbis  as  compounded  of  ^3  without,  and  yoke, 
so  that  Belial  is  the  one  who  will  not  accept  the 
yoke  of  the  Law  (Sifre,  Deut.  92;  Tanna  El.  R.  iii.  ; 
Midrash  Sant,  vi.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  64).  It  is  thus  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  “little  apocalypse”  represents  not  a 
Christian,  but  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Anti-Messiah. 
The  pseudepigrapliic  literature  (see  passages  quoted 
by  Bousset,  pp.  S6,  99, 100)  informs  us  that  in  Jewish 
circles  in  the  pre-Christian  period  the  expectation 
was  prevalent  of  the  appearance  of  Belial  (one  of 
Satan’s  lieutenants)  if  not  of  Satan  himself;  and 
that  his  activity  was  imagined  as  being  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  expected  of  the  Antichrist  in  Tliessa- 
lonians.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
this  New  Testament  passage  and  II  Sibyl.  167  et 
seq.,  and  III  Sibyl.  46  et  seq. — the  former  a  Sib}rlline 
of  undoubted  Jewish  origin — the  expression  in  ii. 
188,  the  rptcaa  orjiiara,  the  three  signs  of  Elijah,  cer¬ 
tainly  referring  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (found  in 
Mekilta  Beshallah,  1.  ed.  Weiss,  p.  60)  that  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  will  reveal 
the  whereabouts  of  the  three  holy  utensils  which 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (compare  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  72  and  Pirke 
Babbenu  ha-Iyadosli,  ed.  Grunliut,  57). 

As  to  the  idea  of  the  Antichrist,  like  Jewish  escha¬ 
tology  itself,  it  is  derived  from  three  sources :  pro¬ 
phetical  teachings,  later  Midrash,  and 
Origin  of  an  admixture  of  heathen  mythology, 
the  Idea.  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  speaking 
of  a  last  great  outpouring  of  the 
heathen  powers  against  Israel— which  outpouring  is 
to  introduce  the  new  period  foretold  bv  the  ancient 
prophets— names  Gog,  the  prince  of"  the  land  of 
Magog,  as  the  representative  of  those  powers.  The 
same  idea  amplified  is  found  in  Zechariali  (xii.-xiv.) 
where  God  is  described  as  appearing  upon  Zion  at 
the  last  hour  with  His  hosts  of  angels  to  protect  His 
own  from  the  attacks  of  the  heathen,  and  to  give 
them  victory.  When,  therefore,  in  the  Maccabean 
period,  the  Jews  first  perceived  the  chasm  between 
Judaism  and  heathenism,  the  idea  of  a  presentation 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  world’s  history  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  admirably  carried  out  in  Daniel.  It  was 
no  more  a  question  of  the  salvation  of  Israel  in  the 
future,  but  of  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world. 
The  course  of  the  world’s  history,  as  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  heathen  toward  the  Jews,  was 
now  viewed  as  a  continuous  triumph  of  powers 
hostile  to  God — a  triumph  which  would  not  end 
until  the  whole  world  had  become  utterly  corrupt 
to  be  superseded  by  the  kingdom  of  God  and  a  new 
order  of  things. 

The  opposition  between  this  world  and  the  future 
world,  between  Satan  and  God,  between  heathen 


and  Israel,  naturally  furnished  representatives  for 
the  supreme  struggle  in  the  final  hour  of  the  world’s 
existence.  If  God  in  His  own  proper  person  would 
appear  at  the  decisive  contest,  His  opponent  could 
be  no  other  than  Satan;  but  if  God  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Messiah,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that 
Satan  should  be  represented  by  one  as  close  to  him 
as  was  Messiah  to  God ;  that  is  to  say,  by  Antichrist. 
Uncertain  as  is  the  characterization  of  Messiah  in 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  personality  of  his  coun¬ 
terpart  is  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  circles  that 
expected  the  rule  of  Belial  at  the  end  of  days,  God 
was  recognized  as  the  chief  personality  in  the  final 
catastrophe;  and  Antichrist,  as  the  worst  tool  of 
Satan,  corresponds  in  his  sphere  with  that  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah  current  among  the  Pharisees  in 
the  age  of  Jesus,  according  to  which  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  one  man  whom  God  would  endow  with 
especial  strength  and  influence,  such  as  were  vouch¬ 
safed  to  no  other.  Just  as  the  Haggadah  through 
its  interpretations  of  ancient  projfliecies  endeavored 
to  furnish  a  close  description  of  the  personality 
of  Messiah,  similarly  Antichrist  received  more  and 
more  definite  forms  derived  from  the  descriptions 
and  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was,  for 
instance,  very  early  identified  with  Gog— such  a 
Midrash  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lation  of  Num.  xiv.  7  (compare  also/Ab.  Zarali,  3 b; 
Sanli.  94ft) — and  his  death  expounded,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  according  to  Isa.  xi.  4. 

The  conception  of  Antichrist  no  doubt  also  con¬ 
tains  mythological  elements,  which,  far  from  being 
uprooted  from  the  national  consciousness,  became, 
through  contact  with  Babylonia,  Persia,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  with  Greece,  more  and  more  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  it.  An  eloquent  proof  that  Antichrist 
meant  no  more  than  its  name  signifies — namely,  the 
Anti-Messiah — is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  Pharisaic  literature  lias  any  word  concerning 
him.  The  official  teachings  of  the  Pharisees  in  the 
post-Christian  time  endeavored,  for  reasons  easy  to 
understand,  to  negative  all  that  was  superhuman  in 
the  popular  conception  of  Messiah  (compare  espe¬ 
cially  Justin,  “Dialogus  cum  Try  phone,”  xlix.);  so 
that  no  room  was  given  for  Antichrist  to  play  any 
very  eminent  role.  Thus  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus— an 
eye-witness  of  the  national  catastrophe  in  the  year 
70 — speaks  only  of  a  ruler  after  the  style  of  Hainan, 
who  will  usher  in  the  pangs  of  -the  Messianic  period 
(rmD  ^  ;  Sanh.  9S b). 

The  Apocrypha  of  Baruch  (Syriac)  and  IV  Ezra 
( =  II  Esdras),  which  originated  in  the  same  circle, 
knew  nothing  of  an  Antichrist;  for  what  Baruch, 
xl.  1,  2,  says  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  heathens  is  simply 
that  the  latter  will  choose  for  themselves  a  leader 
for  the  last  battle ;  and  IY  Ezra,  while  it  contains 
explicit  statements  concerning  the  pangs  of  the 
Messianic  period,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  an 
Antichrist.  Both  Bousset  and  Gunkel  are  probably 
wrong,  therefore,  when  they  refer  to  Antichrist  the 
passage  (II  Esd.  v.  6),  “And  even  he  shall  rule, 
whom  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  look  not  for” 
—words  which,  being  based  on  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  may 
allude  simply  to  Pome,  as  is  apparent  from  Suk.  52 b 
and  Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iii.  4,  where  the  Romans  are  meant 
by  the  euphemism  “Chaldeans.”  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  references  in  Talmudic  literature 
to  the  belief  in  a  contest  between  God  and  the  devil, 
or  an  evil  angel,  in  the  latter  days  (see  Ailriman). 

To  this  class  belongs  the  battle  between  Gabriel  and 
the  Leviathan ;  also  the  sea-monster  (B.  B.  74&),  and 
the  conquest  of  the  prince  of  Edom,  that  is,  Samael 
(Male.  12a;  compare  also  the  triumph  of  Messiah 
over  Satan,  Pesik.  R.  xxxvi.). 
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The  bitter  feeling  against  Rome  that  actuated 
the  Jews  for  the  hundred  years  between  30  and  130 
permitted  no  other  conception  than 
Nero  as  that  it  would  be  Rome’s  ruler  who 
Antichrist,  would  marshal  the  heathen  hosts  foi 
the  final  struggle  and  lead  them  to 
victory-  and  Nero— the  vilest  wretch  that  ever 
mounted  a  throne— filled  the  ideal  of  wickedness 
sufficiently  to  be  considered  the  worthy  leader  of  the 
heathen.  The  Jewish  Sibyl,  writing  about  the  year 
80,  tells  the  story  that  Nero  was  at  that  time  in  con¬ 
cealment  in  the  land  of  the  Parthians,  where  lie 
would  remain  for  decades,  returning  thence  to  stir 
up  a  universal  war  (IY  Sibyl.  119-150,  in  agreement 
with  a  Roman  legend;  see  Zahn,  “Zeitschr.  lur 
Kircliliche  Wissenscliaft  und  Leben,”  1886,  337  et 
sea  and  Geft'cken,  “Gottinger  Nacliricliten,  Phil.- 
Hist.  Classe, ”  1899,  pp.  441  et  seq.).  More  of  the  de¬ 
moniac  character  of  Antichrist,  and  more,  therefore, 
of  the  original  conception  concerning  him  as  being 
either  Satan  or  one  of  Satan’s  tools,  is  reflected  in  the 
reference  to  Nero  in  the  fifth  Sibylline  (363  et  seq.), 
written  in  74 :  “  Then  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
return  the  matrieidal  man  who  has  become  fugitive, 
and  who  frames  iniquitous  plans  in  his  mind;  he 
will  destroy  the  whole  earth,  and  conquer  all,  and 
in  all  matters  he  will  be  wiser  than  all  other  men. 

But  the  wise  people  shall  have  peace,  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  remainetli  tried  in  sorrows  in  order  that  it 
may  thereafter  rejoice.”  But  the  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Nero  into  a  devil— wherein  he  is  no 
longer  the  representative  of  Rome,  but  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Evil  One— is  first  to  be  found  m  a  Jewish 
Sibyl  of  about  120-125  (V  Sibyl.  28-34).  Of  Nero  it 
is  there  said,  “The  one  that  received  the  letter  for 
50  [letter  j,  N,  as  initial]  will  become  ruler— a  terri¬ 
ble  dragon,  breathing  fierce  war.  .  .  .  Thereafter 
he  will  return  and  make  himself  like  unto  God,  but 
He  [God]  will  convince  him  that  he  is  as  nothing. 
Here  Nero  is  the  true  Antichrist,  the  Satan,  the  old 
Dragon  ColETpn  OTJ),  who  measures  himself  against 

^Tliis  conception  did  not  remain  confined  to  Jew¬ 
ish  circles,  but  as  the  Revelation  of  John  (xiii.,  xvii.) 
shows,  when  rising  Christianity  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  power,  it  spread  among  the 
Christians  likewise.  In  any  case,  the  last .  struggle 
of  the  heathen  is  conceived  as  a  battle  against  God; 
audit  appears  thus  in  the  Midrash  Way oslia‘ (Jel- 
linek  “B  H.”  i.  56),  where  it  is  declared  of  Anti¬ 
christ:  “  And  he  shall  say,  ‘  I  will  first  conquer  their 
God  and  after  that  will  kill  them  [the  Jews]’  ; 
again  the  old  conception  of  Antichrist  as  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  God.  ,  ,  „  . , 

The  Biblical  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  afforded  much  material  for  the 
description  of  the  latter  days,  inasmuch  as  the  final 
redemption  was  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  the 
first  Thus  the  Epliraimite  Messiah — Messiah,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  as  he  is  called— who  plays  a  great 
part  therein  in  conjunction  with  Armilus,  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  legend  preserved  by  the  Haggadah  of 
an  attempted  departure  from  Egypt  made  by  the 
Epliraimites  (Mek.,  Shirali,  9;  Sank.  927; ;  Pirl>e  R. 
El  xlviii. ) ;  and  inasmuch  as  prior  to  the  first  redemp¬ 
tion  there  had  been  a  prominent  Epliraimite  named 
Nun,  who  headed  an  attempt  by  the  Israelites  at  self- 
emancipation  and  found  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians,  parallelism  demanded  that  there 
should  be  an  Epliraimite  Messiah,  to  be  slain  by 

Armilus.  .  .  ,  , .  .  , 

The  conception  of  Antichrist  held  by  the  Church 
of  the  early  Christian  age  and  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  is  very  much  involved  and  in  need  of  critical 


investigation.  The  passages  concerning  Antichrist 
in  the  New  Testament  were  misunderstood  at  a  very 
early  date ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been,  moreover, 
a  persistent  oral  tradition  that  modified  the  legend  of 
Antichrist  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  John,  v.  43, 
the  popular  Jewish  conception  of  an  Anti-Messiah  has 
become  transformed  into  a  Jewish  pseudo-Messiah, 
a  presentation  which  was  championed  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  Church  (see  Bousset,  lx.  pp.  180  seq.). 

It  was  particularly  expected  that  he  would  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  {ibid.  p.  112),  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah, 
that  he  would  be  derived  from  that  tribe  on  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side  (Gen.  R.  xcviii. ;  see  also  Zoliar,  Balak, 
194&).  On  the  other  hand,  there  reigned  for  a  certain 
time  among  Christians  too  some  confusion  of  Anti¬ 
christ  with  the  legend  of  Nero  (Bousset,  l.c.  pp.  49 
et  seq)..,  and  there  is  likewise  to  be  found  an  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Antichrist  with  Belial— Antichrist  being 
often  represented  as  the  son  of  Satan,  and  even  as 
an  incarnation  of  Satan  himself  (see  Belial). 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  Antichrist  (=  Belial) 
set  forth  by  Gunkel  and  Bousset  is  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Tiamat,  queen  of  the  abyss  of 
The  Mod-  darkness  and  flood,  aided  by  the  pow- 
ern  Hy-  ers  of  her  infernal  domain,  rebels 
pothesis.  against  the  higher  gods,  but  is  defeated 
by  the  son  of  the  gods,  Marduk;  and 
it  gives  rise  to  a  human  incarnation  in  the  shape  of 
the  Antichrist  with  superhuman  powers,  the  man 
who  sets  himself  up  as  equal  to  God. 

The  idea  of  Antichrist  has  made  its  way  beyond 
the  confines  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  has 
entered  into  various  literatures  of  the  world— only, 
however,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity. 
There  are  traces  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Edda 
literature;  while  the  semi-Christian  old-Bavarian 
poem  “  Muspilli  ”  (ninth  century)  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  various  Antichrist  legends.  The  Parsee 
Paklavi  writings  betray  unmistakable  evidences  of 
the  tradition,  especially  the  apocalypse  “  Bahman 
Yast  ”  written  in  Pahlavi  and  translated  in  “  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,”  v.  191  et  seq.,  which  is  full  of 
it.  In  Arabian  literature,  Antichrist  is  called  A1 
Daijal”  (the  liar),  or  more  fully,  “  A1  Masih  al-Daj- 
jal  ”  (the  false  Messiah).  The  name  shows  its  Cliris- 
tian-Syriac  source;  for  “dajal”  denotes  “lying”  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  Christian  dialect  of  Aramaic. 
In  the  Mohammedan  account,  Dajjal  is  really  the 
Jewish  pseudo -Messiah,  and  is  slain  by  Jesus  after 
he  had  long  maintained  his  imposture.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  details  concerning  him,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  is  represented  as  a  one-eyed  monster, 
of  horrible  mien,  and  that  in  some  respects  the  pic¬ 
ture  agrees  with  the  various  descriptions  of  Armi¬ 
lus  (see  Abomination  of  Desolation  ;  Aiiriman  ; 
Armilus). 

bibliography  :  The  literature  on  Antichrist  is  very  extensive, 
so  that  only  a  small  selection  can  he  given  here^ f.  Bomemann 
Commcntcirzuden  T}icssalomer-Briefen,gp.SiS-ob^AW-o6J 
(rich  in  references  to  literature) ;  Bousset,  Der  Aitiichrm* 
Gottingen,  1S95,  translated  into  English  byKeane  lS9b  idem, 
Commentcir  zur  Johannes- Apocalypse,  pp.  41o,  464-480, 
Friedlander,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xxviii.  19  etscQ.;  Geffcken,  in 
Prenssische  J ahrh.  1900,  pp.3g5-399:  Gunkel  Sc/iop/imfif  jmd 
Chaos,  1895,  pp.  221  et  seq.;  Holtzmann,  Lelnb.d.  JSeutcst. 
Theoloaie,  i.,  ii.  (see  index ;  this  work  contains  also  valuable 
literary  references) ;  Haug,  in  Theolog.  Stud.  aus  Ti' iirtem- 
hera,  v.  188  et  seq.,  282  et  seq. ;  Schneckenburger,  in  Jahi  b. 
fur  Deutsche  Theologie ,  iv.  405-467 ;  Scburer,  Gesc7i.ii.o3w; 
Walstein,  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Wissensch.  Theolog.  xxxvm.  o3S  et 
seq. ;  Zahn,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  (see  index) .  ^  ^ 

ANTIGONUS  (ANTONINUS) :  Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  last  tannaitic  generation  (second  and 
third  centuries).  Only  two  Haggadot  (Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  introduction;  idem  to  Ex.  xiv.7)  and  one  Halakah 
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( Yei\  Hor.  iii.  48«)  have  come  down  from  liim.  In 
the  first-mentioned  passage  he  thus  illustrates  the 
verse  (Ex.  xiii.  21) :  “  And  the  Lord  went  before  them 
by  d^y  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  by  the 
way,”  etc.,  by  a  simile:  ‘‘A  king  had  held  court 
till  darkness  set  in,  his  sous  all  the  while  attending 
him.  On  leaving  the  tribunal,  the  king  took  up  a 
torch  and  lighted  the  way  for  his  sons;  whereupon 
the  courtiers  said  to  him,  ‘  We  will  take  up  the  torch 
and  carry  the  light  before  thy  sons  but  the  king 
replied,  ‘It  is  not. because  I  have  none  to  do  it  in 
my  stead,  but  I  wish  to  manifest  my  affection  for 
my  sons,  that  yc  may  .honor  them  accordingly/ 
Thus  did  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  make  known 
His  love  for  the  people  of  Israel  that  the  world 
might  learn  to  treat  them  with  honor.  But,  alas !  not 
only  does  the  world  not  do  so,  but  it  decrees  upon 
them  one  mode  of  death  after  the  other,  each  one 
severer  than  the  last.”  Mekilta  in  both  instances 
gives  “  Antoninus  ”  as  the  author,  and  so  does  Yalk., 
Ex.  228,  230,  in  which,  through  a  transposition  of 
words,  Rabbi  is  introduced  as  telling  something 
about  Emperor  Antoninus.  “Yuhasin”  (ed.  Fili- 


Copper  Coins  of  King  Antigonus. 

(After  Madden,  “Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 


j-  - i  uuttom  X  111- 

powski,  p.  115)  has  the  same  version;  but  Heilprin 
(“Seder  ha-Dorot,”  s.v.)  has  “Antigonos  in  Yer. 
Hor.  l.c.,  R.  Josliuah  b.  Levi  reports  in  Antigonus’ 
name. 

Bibliography  :  Weiss,  Mekilta,  l.c.;  Bucher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  351 ; 

Rapoport,  hrck  J lillin ,  under  Antoninus. 

S.  M. 

ANTIGONUS,  Son  of  John  Hyrcanus  :  Bom 

about  135  n.c.,  died  103.  He  was  Hvroanus’  sec- 
oud  son,  and,  though  young,  proved  an  able  sol¬ 
dier  during  his 
father’s  lifetime. 

In  conjunction 
with  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  he 
besieged  and 
captured  Sa¬ 
maria  about  109 
(Sotali,  33rt;  Jo¬ 
sephus,  “Ant,” 
xiii.  10,  §  2), 
beating  off  suc¬ 
cess  f u 1 1  y  the 
Syrian  Antio- 
chus  of  Cvzicus 
and  the  Egyptian  Callimander,  general  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  both  of  whom  attempted  to  relieve  the  city. 
W  lien  Aristobulus  became  king  about  105,  though  he 
imprisoned  his  other  brothers,  he  not  only  left  Antm- 
onus  at  liberty,  in  appreciation  of  his  merits,  but 
even  treated  him  as  a  sort  of  associate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  favor  shown  by  Aristobulus  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  a  court  cabal,  at  the  head  of  which 
Queen  Alexandra  (Salome)  is  said  to  have  stood,  and 
which  succeeded  finally  in  having  Antigonus  slain  at 
the  king’s  command.  The  details  of  his  death  as  given 
by  Josephus  are  probably  legendary,  but  historically 
cei  tain  is  the  fact  that  he  owed  his  death  to  a  court 
intrigue.  Josephus’  account  runs  that  Aristobulus, 

A\.  1°.  l°ved  kis  brother  warmly,  was  made  suspicious 
ot  lnm  by  calumnious  representations  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  and  other  enemies,  who  maintained  that 
he  was  aiming  at  the  crown.  The  king  issued  com¬ 
mands  to  his  body-guard  to  cut  Antigonus  down 
should  he  ever  appear  before  him  in  armor,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  word  to  his  brother  to  come  to  him 
immediately,  but  without  armor.  Antigonus’  ene¬ 
mies  prevailed  on  the  messenger  to  inform  him  that 
the  king  had  heard  of  his  new  armor  and' weapons 
and  desired  to  see  him  with  them.  Antigonus  readily 


complied,  and  upon  his  entry  to  the  royal  castle,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  about  104,  was  slain  by  the 
guard.  An  avenging  Nemesis  seemed,  however,  to 
exact  atonement  for  his  death,  tor  when  a  servant 
spilt  some  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  king  upon  the 
very  spot  where  Antigonus  had  been  slain,  the  king 
saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  coincidence,  and  grieved 
himself  to  death  over  his  brother’s  unfortunate  fate, 
bee  also  J udas  the  Essene. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §§  2,  3  ;  idem,  B.  J  i 
6 ;  see  also  the  histories  of  Ewald,  Griitz,  and  Schurer. 

L.  G. 

ANTIGONUS  (with  the  Hebrew  name  rpnnft) 
MATTATHIAS  :  The  last  Hasmonean  king  of 
Judea;  died  37  n.c.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Aris¬ 
tobulus  II.,  and  together  with  his  father  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome  by  Pompey  in  63  n.c.  Both  es¬ 
caped  in  57,  and  returned  to  Palestine.  After  Aris¬ 
tobulus’  unsuccessful  attempt  to  oppose  the  Roman 
forces  there,  the  senate  considered  the  king  so  little 
to  be  feared  that  it  decreed  his  liberty.  Antigo¬ 
nus,  however,  was  not  so  ready  to  surrender  an¬ 
cestral  rights.  While  his  older  brother  Alexander 
was  planning  to  secure  them  he  remained  quiet, 
but  on  Alexander’s .  death  Antigonus  considered 
himself  exclusive  heir  of  the  Hasmonean  dynast}" 
and  rightly  judging  his  uncle  Hyrcanus  to  be  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Idumean  Antipater  he 
set  to  work  zealously  to  assert  himself.  He  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  attain  his  ends  with  the  help  and  consent 
of  the  Romans;  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  visited 
Julius  Caesar,  who  was  in  Syria  in  47,  and  complained 
of  the  presumptuous  usurpation  of  Antipater  and 

Hyrcanus.  He 
urged  his  own 
superior  rights 
as  the  only  re¬ 
maining  son  of 
Aristobulus. 
But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that 
both  his  father 
and  brother  had 
suffered  death  in 
the  cause  of 
Caesar,  the  latter 
rejected  Antig¬ 
onus’  claims, 

possibly  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  his  professed 
friendliness  toward  Rome.  Refused  by  the  Romans, 
he  turned  to  their  opponents.  His  first 
Defies  attempt,  in  42,  to  seize  the  government 

Home.  of  Palestine  byforce  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Ptolemy  Mennei 
(see  Alexandra  [Salome]), was  defeated  by  Herod, 
but  in  the  course  of  two  years  he  succeeded  in  at¬ 
taining  his  object.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Judea,  as 
well  as  general  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  was  most  propitious.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation  wrung’  from  the  people  to  pay  for 
the  extravagances  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had 
awakened  so  deep-seated  a  hatred  against  Rome  that 
Antigonus  had  only  to  show  himself  to  the  people 
to  win  their  allegiance  away  from  Herod  and  other 
creatures  of  the  Roman  power.  He  gained  the  ad¬ 
herence  also  of  the  aristocratic  class  in  Jerusalem, 
such  as  the  “Bene  Baba,”  and  probably  also  assured 
himself  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pharisees.  Moreover,  the  Partliians  invaded  Syria 
in  the  year  40,  and  they  much  preferred  to  see  an 
anti-Roman  ruler  on  the  throne  of  Palestine.  An¬ 
tigonus,  who  was  genius  enough  to  make  use  of 
such  an  excellent  opportunity,  promised  them  large 
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sums  of  gold,  and,  according  to  common  report, 
five  hundred  female  slaves  besides,  so  that  they 
immediately  put  a  troop  of  live  hundred  warriors 
at  his  disposal.  The  appearance  of  these  Parthians 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  where  daily  riots  took 
place  between  the  partizans  of  Antigonus,  who  held 
possession  of  the  Temple  fortress,  and  those  of  Hyr- 
canus,  or  more  correctly  of  Antipater,  caused  the 
balance  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  former.  >  Hyrcanus 
and  Phasael  in  vain  endeavored  to  win  over  the 
Parthians.  The  former  was  sent  a  captive  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  after  suffering  the  mutilation  of  his  ears,  which 
rendered  him  henceforth  unfit  for  the  office  of  high 
priest.  Phasael  beat  out  his  brains  against  a  stone 
Avail.  Herod,  too  Aveak  for  open  resistance,  fled 
from  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  year  40  Antigonus 
Avas  officially  proclaimed  king  and  high  priest  by  the 
Parthians.  Ilis  three  years’  reign,  liOAvever,  Avas  one 
continuous  struggle.  His  antagonist, 
CroAvned  Herod,  succeeded  in  lia\ing  himself 
King.  declared  king  of  Judea  by  Koine.  The 
first  year  passed  quietly  enough  ;  for 
Ventidius,  Antony’s  legate,  and  his  lieutenant  Silo, 
Avere  kept  neutral  by  bribes  and  abstained  from 
doing  their  duty  in  enforcing  the  rights  of  Herod. 
But  on  the  latter’s  return  in  39  from  Kome  he 
opened  a  brisk  campaign  against  Antigonus,  con¬ 
quered  Joppa,  and  occupied  Masada,  Avhereliis  fam¬ 
ily  Avere.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  had 
to  relinquish  it  tOAvard  winter,  for  Silo  refused  fur¬ 
ther  cooperation,  and  dismissed  his  troops  to  their 
Avinter  quarters;  for  which  timely  act  Antigonus  no 
doubt  amply  compensated  him.  In  the  spring  of 
38  Herod  Avrested  the  province  of  Galilee  from  An¬ 
tigonus5  possession,  a  victory  of  only  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  when  Herod  shortly  after  went  to  Samo- 
sata  to  pay  his  respects  to  Antony,  the  Galileans  rose 
against  Herod’s  brother  and  representative  Joseph, 
slew  him,  and  drove  away  his  army.  Herod,  avIio 
heard  of  this  only  upon  his  return  to  Palestine,  was 
eager  to  avenge  his  brother.  He  dared  not  attack 
Antigonus5  army  near  Jericho,  for  he  had  not  yet  the 
necessary  strength,  but  Avlien  Antigonus  foolishly  di¬ 
vided  his  forces,  Herod  fell  upon  Pappus,  Antigonus5 
general,  and  completely  routed  him,  so  that  all  Pal¬ 
estine  as  far  as  Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
approach  of  Avinter  compelled  Herod  to  postpone 
until  the  next  spring  a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Avhither 
Antigonus  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  tied. 
When  the  siege  began  it  Avas  marked  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  bravery  and  fanaticism  on  the  side  of  An¬ 
tigonus’  followers;  full  of  hatred  against  Rome  and 
Romanizers,  they  considered  the  strug- 
Besieged  in  glearetigiousone,inAvliich  theproplie- 
Jerusalem.  cics  concerning  the  inviolability  of  the 
Temple  and  the  nation  Avould  be  tri¬ 
umphantly  vindicated.  In  vain  the  Pharisees  ad¬ 
vised  surrender  to  so  poAverful  a  foe,  just  as  the 
Prophets  of  old  had  inveighed  against  the  conviction 
of  their  contemporaries  that  God  Avould  protect  His 
city  against  any  besieging  enemy,  no  matter  Iioav  nu¬ 
merous.  A  stout  defense,  lasting  three,  possibly  five, 
months,  Avas  made  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
and  the  pangs  of  famine,  Avliicli  latter,  oAving  to  the 
year  being  one  of  release  (see  Siiemitt aii),  Avas  more 
■  than  ordinarily  severe.  Antigonus  behaved  most 
manfully  during  the  siege,  but  after  the  final  assault, 
Avlien  no  hope  Avas  left,  he  fell  entreating  at  the  feet 
of  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  avIio  brutally  mocked 
his  grief  by  dubbing  him  “Antigone, 55  after  Sopho¬ 
cles’  tearful  heroine.  At  the  suggestion  of  Herod, 
avIio  Avas  afraid  to  alloAv  Antigonus  to  be  taken  to 
Rome  in  the  triumphal  train  of  Mark  Antony,  lest 
he  should  there  successfully  plead  for  his  rights, 


this  last  king  of  the  Hasmonean  house  Avas  taken  to 
Antioch,  and  there  fell  beneath  the  executioner’s  ax. 
It  Avas  the  first  time  that  the  Romans  had  ever  thus 
put  a  king  to  death.  The  last  king  of  pure  Jewish 
blood  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  first  king  of 
Judea  not  entirely  of  Jewish  birth. 


Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  14;  Idem,  B.  J.  i.  34  (see 
also  index) ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel ,  v.  403-411 ;  Gratz, 
Gesch.  ll.  Judeii,  ii.  160;  Hitzig,  Gesch.  dcs  Vo  Ikes  Israel ,  ii. 
523 ;  Sehurer,  Gcscli.  i.  288  and  index  ;  Stade,  Gesch.  des  VoWes 
Israel ,  ii.  4(57 ;  Mommsen,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,  ii.  175-178 ;  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews ,  p.  99.  For  other 
literature,  see  Sehurer,  Gesch.  p.  288. 

L.  G. 


ANTIGONUS  OF  SOKO  :  The  first  scholar  of 
whom  Pharisaic  tradition  has  preserved  not  only  the 
name  but  also  an  important  theological  doctrine. 
He  flourished  about  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
n.c.  According  to  the  Mislmah,  he  Avas  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Simon  the  Just.  His  motto  ran: 

“  Be  not  like  slaves  avIio  serve  their  master  for  their 
daily  rations;  be  like  those  avIio  serve  their  master 
without  regard  to  emoluments,  and  let  the  fear  of 
God  be  with  you”  (Ab.  i.  3;  see  Gratz,  “  Gesch  d. 
Juden,”  ii.  6,  239).  Short  as  this  maxim  is,  it  con¬ 
tains  the  AAdiole  Pharisaic  doctrine,  which  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  usually  conceived  to  be. 
Thus  the  first  knoAvn  Pharisee  urges  that  good  should 
be  done  for  its  OA\m  sake,  and  evil  be  avoided,  without 
regard  to  consequences,  whether  adA7antageous  or 
detrimental.  The  naive  conception  dominant  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  God’s  Avill  must  be  done  to  obtain 
His  favor  in  the  shape  of  physical  prosperity,  is  re¬ 
jected  by  Antigonus,  as  Avell  as  the  view,  specifically 
called  “  Pharisaic,”  which  makes  reward  in  the  future 
life  the  motive  for  human  virtue.  It  is  impossible 
that  Antigonus  could  haAre  been  influenced  by  Hel¬ 
lenic  vIcavs  :  chronology  forbids  the  supposition.  The 
cause  of  this  ethical  superiority  was  simply  that  the 
Pharisees  carefully  nurtured  the  germs  of  higher 
morality  soaa7u  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  brought  them  to  full  fruition.  Particu¬ 
larly  Jewish  is  the  second  phrase  of  his  maxim;  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  Jewish  correlate  to  general  human 
morality  mentioned  in  the  first  half  of  the  motto. 
Antigonus  points  out  that  men’s  actions  should  not 
be  influenced  by  the  loAvly  sentiment  of  fear  of  mor¬ 
tals,  but  that  there  is  a  divine  judgment  of  which 
men  must  stand  in  aAve.  The  expression  “  Heaven 55 
for  “  God  ”  is  the  oldest  evidence  in  postexilic  Juda¬ 
ism  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  transcendental 
Deity.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  Antigonus  is  the 
first  noted  Jcav  to  have  a  Greek  name. 

Later  legend  connects  Antigonus  AA’itli  the  origin 
of  the  Sadducee  sect.  See  Sadducees.  L.  G. 

ANTI-JTJIF,  L’  :  A  name  assumed  by  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  publications  issued  in  France  and  Algiers  and 
directed  against  the  J cavs.  In  nearly  every  case  they 
Avere  short-lived.  The  first  “Anti-Juif,”  a  A\reekly, 
published  in  Paris,  describing  itself  as  an  “  organ  of 
social  defense,  ”  only  reached  its  fourth  number  (from 
Dec.  18, 1881,  to  Jan.  8,  1882).  <  It  was  issued  under 
the  management  of  L.  Pancliioni.  In  the  leading 
article,  entitled  “Our  Aim,”  the  editor  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  readers  to  the  financial  prosperity  of 
France  at  that  time — a  boon  Avliicli  he  attributes  to 
“commercial  feudalism”— for  the  manifest  purpose 
of  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  working  classes.  He 
claims  that  “  the  Jcav  rules  and  governs.”  Therefore 
he  deems  it  his  mission  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  real  condition  of  the  country  and  to  suggest  how 
it  can  be  improved.  The  second  periodical  m  point 
of  time  Avas  the  “  Anti-Juif  ”  that  appeared  at  Algiers 
in  1890,  and  was  signed  by  its  printer,  Bouyer,  as 
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responsible  editor.  It  was  discontinued  after  a  few 
numbers  liad  been  issued.  After  an  interval  of  seven 


" — .i-xin-i  au  mid  via  ui seven 

years,  T.  Macon,  a  printer,  undertook  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  third  “  Anti-Juif, ”  which  also  appeared  in 
Algiers  as  the  “organ  of  the  Anti-Semitic  League.” 
The  career  of  this  biweekly  began  on  July  14,  1897, 
at  Mustapha,  a  suburb  of  Algiers,  and  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  No  greater  success  attended  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  fourth  of  these  anti-Semitic  journals, 
styled  the  “  Anti- J uif  Bourguignon,  ”  which  appeared 
March  12,  1898,  at  Dijon,  after  having  dropped  its 
original  name,  “Le  Libre  Bourguignon.”  It  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  imitate  the  “  Libre  Parole,  ”  the  anti- 
Semitic  journal  of  Edouard  Drumont.  A  fifth  period¬ 
ical  of  like  purpose  was  the  “  Anti-Juif  Marseillais  et 
de  la  Region  du  Midi,”  which  appeared  on  Aug.  6, 
1S98,  at  Marseilles,  and  was  discontinued  soon  after 
In  Algeria  the  sixth  paper  devoted  to  anti-Semitism* 
“L  Anti-Juif  Algerien,”  appeared,  with  an  illus¬ 
trated  supplement,  March  27,  1S98.  The  “Anti-Juif 
Stephanois,”  the  seventh,  was  published  at  Lyons, 
Sept.  18,  1S9S,  but  was  immediately  discontinued. 
The  eighth,  a  weekly,  describing  itself  as  an  “  organ 
of  the  Anti-Semitic  League,”  was  published  in  Paris 
on  Aug.  11  of  the  same  year.  Nineteen  numbers  ap¬ 
peared  in  1898,  and  forty-one  in  1899.  The  first  num¬ 
bers  were  signed  by  Chanteloube  as  responsible  edi¬ 
tor;^  the  last  were  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Jules 
Guerin,  notorious  for  his  escapade  in  the  Rue  Cha¬ 
brol,  where  he  defied  arrest  for  some  days  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  (No.  51)  that  was  ironically  "called  “  Fort 
Chabrol”  (Aug.  and  Sept,, 1899).  With  his  imprison¬ 
ment  the  publication  ceased.  The  ninth,  the  “Anti- 
Juif  du  Midi.”  appeared  June  11,  1899,  at  Montpel¬ 
lier;  its  publication  ceased  with  the  third  number. 

A  small  paper,  more  vituperative  even  than  the 
preceding,  and  called  “L’Anti-Youtre,  Organe  de 
Protestation  Sociale  ”  (Organ  of  Social  Protest),  was 
edited  at  Lille  by  Noel  Gaulois  (pseudonym  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Gallian),  and  printed  in  Paris,  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  1891.  Four  numbers  only  of  this 
sheet  appeared.  Parodying  the  well-known  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Gambetta,  it  proclaimed  as  its  motto:  “The 
real  enemy  is  the  Jew!”  (Le  Youlre  c'est  I'enncmi). 

In  its  second  number  it  printed  some  illustrations 
representing  the  so-called  Damascus  affair,  in  which 
a  bleeding  child  was  pictured.  The  editor  did  not 
even  know  that  the  Damascus  affair  was  caused  by 
the  disappearance  of  an  old  monk.  See  Dv\r\scus. 

M.  S. 

ANTI-MAIMONISTS,  THE.  See Maimoxists. 

ANTINOE  :  City  in  the  south  of  Middle  E«wpt 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile:  founded  by' the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  the  year  122.  Jews  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  city  at  the  same  time  as  did  the 
Greeks,  drawn  thither  by  the  trade  with  the  port  of 
Myso  Iiormus  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  February,  1896, 

C.  Schmidt  discovered  a  Hebrew  inscription  of  the 
second  century  in  the  old  Christian  cemetery  of  An- 
tinoe.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  were  originally 
covered  with  red  paint;  what  remains  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is 

VC’Zl  HD 

d "m  Ynvn 

In  addition  to  the  inscription  there  are  a  candelabrum 
with  seven  branches,  and  a  cypress-tree  (see  “  ZEgyn  - 
tische  Zeitsehrift,”  xxxiv.  164).  G. 

ANTINOMIANISM :  A  term  generally  used 
to  denote  the  opposition  of  certain  Christian  sects  to 
the  Law ;  that  is,  to  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  apostles  were  compelled,  in  response  to 
the  urging  of  Paul  and  his  friends,  to  accept  the 


doctrine  of  the  non-binding  character  of  the  Law 
for  heathen  Christians  (Acts,  xv.  8),  but  Paul  set  up 
in  addition  a  theory  concerning  the  Law  which  not 
alone  posits  its  complete  abrogation  in  the  period 
after  Jesus,  but  also  diametrically  opposes  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  Jewish  (and  Judaeo-Cliristian) 
thought  concerning  it.  The  latter  taught  that  the 
Law  was  the  only  means  by  which  man  could  be  jus¬ 
tified  before  God,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  early  utter¬ 
ance:  “God  desired  to  justify  Israel,  and  therefore 
He  gave  him  many  laws  and  commandments  ”  (Mak. 
Mislinali) ;  Paul  declared  that  “by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight” 
(Rom.  iii.  20,  Gal.  ii.  16).  The  Law,  according  to 
Paul,  was  calculated  to  multiply  sin 
The  Law  through  the  added  opportunities  foi- 
a  Source  of  transgression  which  were  afforded  by 
Sin.  its  numerous  precepts  (Gal.  iii.  19 
Rom.  v.  20).  By  reason  of  the  Law! 
transgressions  against  it  become  positive  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  will,  and  are  felt  as  such;  thus 
leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  sin 
(Rom.  iii.  20,  iv.  15,  vii.  7).  Being  transgressions  of 
divine  commandments,  transgression  heaps  up  guilt 
upon  guilt  for  man,  who  thus  becomes  subject  to  the 
rejection  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  the  “curse 
of  the  law  ”  (Rom.  iii.  19).  Consequently  this  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Law  leads  man  to  despair  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  attaining  to  righteousness  by  his  own  acts, 
and  thus  the  full  destructive  power  of  sin  stands 
revealed  to  him.  Then  the  cry  of  agony  goes  up 
from  him,  calling  aloud  for  salvation  from  the  state 
of  death  into  which  sin  has  plunged  him.  In  this 
sense  the  Law  may  be  said  to  be  the  negative  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  New  Testament  dispensation  of  grace 
through  Jesus.  From  the  pedagogic  character  of 
the  Law,  Paul  further  deduces  its  transitory  pur¬ 
pose;  for  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  with ‘whom, 
the  era  of  grace  begins,  it  ceased,  and  must  cease,  be¬ 
cause  grace  and  Law  are  irreconcilable  opposites. 

If  it  be  asked  how  came  it  that  Paul,  the  former 
Jew,  the  strict  Pharisee,  arrived  at  a  conception  of 
the  Law  so  offensive  to  the  Jewish  standpoint  the 
reply  must  be  made  that  he  learned  the  art  of  ’des¬ 
troying  the  Law  by  the  Law,  or,  as  the  author  of 
the  Clementine  writings  has  it,  “ex  lege  discereciuod 
nesciebat  lex”  (“Recognitiones,”  ii.  54),  from  his 
Pharisaic  masters.  It  was  altogether  a  practical  mo¬ 
tive  which  seems  to  have  inspired  Paul  to  attack 
the  universal  conception  of  justification  through  the 
Law,  for  he  had  been  convinced,  by  his  own  strenu¬ 
ous  endeavors,  of  the  impossibility  of  complete  obe¬ 
dience  to  it.  Paul’s  conviction  was  prevalent  in  those 
days  in  many  Pharisaic  circles  (“  Monatsschrift,  ”  1899, 
pp.  153,  154).  His  utterances  with  reference  to  the 
abi  ogation  of  the  Law  after  Jesus  had  also  some  prec¬ 
edent,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assertions  made  by 
many  rabbis  concerning  the  abrogation  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices, w  as  also  of  the  festivals, f  opposed  though  they 
were  to  the  dogmas  of  the  later  Pharisees  who  daily 
piayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  were  simply 
older  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  age  developed  by 
Paul,  and  therefore  disavowed  by  the  later  rabbis  In 
his  argument  for  his  theory  of  the  Law,  Paul  shows 
himself  an  apt  pupil  of  Pharisee  doctrine,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  Paulinism.  Thus  his  statement  in  Gal.  iii.  19, 

“it  was  ordained  by  angels,”  has  long  been  under- 

„  *  “  Ip  the  time  of  the  Messiah  the  sacrifices  will  cease  (except 
that  of  thanksgiving)”  (Pesik.  ix.  79a,  the  oldest  Midrash  collec¬ 
tion);  the  same  sentence  is  repeated  in  many  other  Midrashim.  as 
was  pointed  out  by  S.  Buber,  note  a.  1. 

.  +  o\A1Ue.stivals  wm  in  futur«  be  abolished  ”  (Midr.  Mishle, 
lu*  .T!11S  same  passage  is  repeated  in  Yer.  Meg.  i.  5,  but 
there  it  is  intentionally  modified. 
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stood  to  be  of  rabbinical  origin.  Proof  for  this  is  not 
indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint  (Deut.  xxxiii. 

2),  or  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xv.  5,  §3); 
Paulinism  for  both  passages  describe  the  pres¬ 
and.  Phari-  once  of  angels  on  Mount  Sinai  during 
saism.  the  revelation  as  contributing  to  the 
glory  thereof,  whereas  Paul  seeks  to 
demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  the  Torah  in  that  it 
is  the  work  of  angels,  and  not  of  God.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Talmudic  passage,  however,  affords  an  interesting 
parallel  to  these  words  of  Paul :  “  An  unbeliever  said 
to  R.  Idit,  ‘Why  is  it  said  in  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  “And 
he  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord”  ?  It 
should  say,  “Come  up  unto  me.”  The  rabbi  an¬ 
swered:  ‘  God  in  this  place  is  the  Metatron,  whose 
name  is  as  the  name  of  his  Lord.  ”  “  fflie  Meta¬ 
tron”  is  probably  a  Babylonian  f  interpolation,  for 
the  older  sources  mention  some  archangel,  such  as 
Michael,  prince  of  Israel,  as  the  actual  giver  of  the 
Law,  thus  affording  some  foundation  for  Paul’s  dis¬ 
paraging  reflection  upon  the  Torah’s  origin.  Simi- 
larlv,  his  reference  in  Gal.  iii.  11  to  Hab.  ii.  4,  “The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith,”  from  which  he  seeks  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  faith  over  the  Law,  is  not 
original  with  him.  “Six  hundred  and  thirteen  com¬ 
mandments,”  says  the  Talmud  in  Makkot,  2 85,  24 a, 
“were  given  to  Moses;  .  .  .  then  came  Habakkuk 
and  reduced  them  to  one,  as  it  is  said, ‘  The  just  shall 
live  by  his  faith.  ’  ”  The  difference  between  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Paul  here  is,  of  course,  quite  a  fundamental 
one;  the  Talmud  meaning  only  that  the  chief  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Law  is  faith,  without  abolishing  thereby 
a  single  precept.  It  is  very  instructive,  however, 
to  note  how  Paul  adapts  Pharisaic  utterances  to  his 
own  purposes. 

Pauline  Antinomianism  became  the  propertjr  of 
the  Church  only  in  a  much  restricted  sense;  namely, 
in  its  practical  aspect,  the  non-binding  nature  of 
the  Law.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  discerned. 
The  Church  had  a  very  clear  way  out  between  Jew¬ 
ish  nomianism  and  Paul’s  violent  Antinomianism, 
by  simply  regarding  the  Jewish  law  as  an  imper¬ 
fect,  preparatory  grade  of  revelation,  which  was  to 
be  fulfilled  and  completed  in  the  higher  Christian 
morality.  Equally  evident  is  the  reason  why  Paul 
could  not  select  this  way.  “He  was  too  much  of  a 
Pharisee  to  distinguish  critically  between  what  was 
temporary  and  what  was  permanent,  between  the 
form  and  the  contents  of  the  Law;  the  Law  was  to 
him  an  inseparable  whole  of  divine  origin,  which 
was  either  the  sole  and  entire  means  to  salvation  or 
else  the  means,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  damnation 
(Pfleiderer,  “Urchristenthum,”  207).  Paul  was  in¬ 
deed  too  much  of  a  Jew  to  draw  the 
Further  fullest  consequences  of  his  antino- 
Develop-  mistie  doctrine,  so  that  only  through 
ment  of  the  the  artificial  separation  between  Law 
Doctrine,  and  the  promise  to  the  forefathers,  es¬ 
pecially  to  Abraham,  could  he  maintain 
a  historical  connection  between  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Gnostics  developed  Antinomianism  more 
consistently.  Regardless  of  their  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  other  respects,  they  are  all  strictly  antino- 
mistic,  and  the  opposition  with  them  is  no  longer 
between  Law  and  Gospel,  but  between  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  do  not,  like  Paul,  approach  the  topic  histor- 


*  Sanh  38/j.  Tlie  correct  explanation  of  this  passage  is  that, 
according  to  R.  Idit,  YHWH  does  not  always  mean  God  in  per¬ 
son,  hut  sometimes  an  angel.  This  is  also  maintained  hy  the 
Jew  in  Justin  Martyr,  "  Dialogus,”  lvi.,  and  Gen.  R.  li.  2. 

+  Metatron  is  never  found  in  any  rabbinical  work  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  origin  ;  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  v.  24  is  a  later  gloss.  R.  Idit,  who 
is  usually  called  R.  Idi,  lived  in  Babylonia  (see  Bacher,  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  pp.  707  ct  ncq.). 


ically,  but  from  the  side  of  their  doctrine  of  dualism 
which  originated  in  Platonism,  or,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  in  Parseeism.  Hence  the  Gnostic  view  of  the 
difference  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the  World- 
Creator  leads  to  the  contrast  of  Redemption  and 
Creation,  as  finding  exposition  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  respectively. 

Paul’s  Antinomianism  seems  to  have  exercised 
most  influence  upon  the  Gnostic  Marcion  (who  taught 
in  Rome  about  150),  whose  dualism,  unlike  that  of 
other  Gnostics,  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result,  of  his 
pronounced  Antinomianism  (Harnack,  “Dogmen- 
geschichte,”  iii.  256).  Marcion  proceeds  from  the 
strong  Pauline  antitheses  :  Law  and  Gospel,  wrath 
and  grace,  works  and  faith,  flesh  and  spirit,  sin  and 
righteousness,  death  and  life;  and  as  these  oppo¬ 
sites  seem  irreconcilable,  he  arrives  at  the  dualistic 
doctrine  of  the  just  and  angry  God  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  of  tiie  God  of  the  Gospels 
Gnostic  who  is  only  love  and  mercy.  Besides 
Elabora-  Marcion,  his  contemporary  Tatian 
tions.  (came  to  Rome  about  172)  must  be 
mentioned  (compare  Hilgenfeld,  “  Ket- 
zergescliichte,  ”  p.  384).  His  dualism  of  the  demiurge 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
New  Testament  is  likewise  an  offshoot  of  Pauline 
Antinomianism.  He  differs  from  Marcion  only  in 
that  he  does  not  conceive  the  relation  between  the 
demiurge  and  God  as  a  hostile  one  (Kurtz,  “Lelir- 
buch  der  Kirehengescliichte,”  i.  79). 

The  influence  exerted  by  Antinomianism  on  the 
conduct  of  life  proved  to  be  of  a  twofold  nature: 
while  Marcion  and  Tatian  were  led  by  it  to  extreme 
asceticism,  with  the  Gnostics  it  resulted  in  libertine 
practises  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  downfall.  Especially  notorious  in  this  regard 
were  the  Nikolaitans,  the  Simonians,  the  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  the  Prodicians,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  Pseudo-Basilidians.  L.  G. 

Joel  (“Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschiclite,”  i.  28, 
Breslau,  1880)  says :  “  We  claim  that  the  antinomistic 
(and  antinational)  movement  in  Christianity  origi¬ 
nated  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  already  in  the 
days  of  Philo,  and  that  its  representatives  were  thus 
uninfluenced  by  Christianity.”  The  interesting  pas¬ 
sage  in  Philo  (“  De  Migration  e  Abraliami,”  xvi.  450), 
showing  plainly  that  the  allegorical  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation  had  long  before  led  to  Antinomianism, 
reads  as  follows:  “For  there  are  those  who,  while 
taking  the  letter  of  the  laws  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
things,  lay  all  the  stress  upon  the  latter,  but  neglect 
the  former.  I  am  inclined  to  blame  them  for  their 
levity,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to  pay  regard  to  both 
the  accurate  investigation  of  the  things  hidden  and 
the  faithful  observance  of  those  laws  which  are  man¬ 
ifestly  stated.  These  men,  however,  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  lived  alone  in  a  desert,  or  as  if  they 
were  souls  without  connection  with  the  body,  as  if 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  city, 
village,  or  house,  or  of  any  intercourse  of  men ; 
they'  disregard  everything  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
majority,  aiming  only  at  the  plain,  naked  truth  by 
itself.  Yet  Holy  Scripture  warns  such  men  not  to 
despise  a  good  reputation,  nor  to  disregard  any  of 
the  customs  which  holy  men,  of  greater  wisdom  than 
any  of  our  time,  have  established.  For  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  because  the  Sabbath  is  inwardly 
a  lesson  to  teach  us  the  power  of  the  Uncreated  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  things  created,  we  should  there¬ 
fore  have  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  abrogated  and  so 
light  a  fire,  till  the  land,  carry  burdens,  or  bring 
I  suits  before  the  court  and  give  judgment,  or  demand 
the  restoration  of  deposits,  or  exact  the  payment  of 
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debts,  or  do  other  tilings  permitted  only  on  other 
days  not  sacred.  Nor  should  we,  because  the  festi¬ 
vals  —  - - 1  *  -  .  - 


— uwuauat;  me  lesu- 

are  the  symbolic  expression  of  spiritual  joy  and 

of  tlie  thanksgiving  we  owe  to  God,  aPolisll  tile  an¬ 
nual  festival  convocations.  Nor  does  it  follow  be¬ 
cause  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  an  emblem  of  the 
excision  of  pleasures  and  passions,  and  of  the  refuta¬ 
tion  of  that  impious  opinion  according  to  which  the 
mind  considers  itself  able  to  produce  by  its  own 
power,  that  we  are  to  annul  the  law  which  has  been 
given  regarding  circumcision.  .  .  .  We  take  heed 
°f  tll1e  laws  given  in  plain  words  in  order  to  more 
cleai  ly  understand  those  things  of  which  the  laws  are 
the  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  escape  blame  and  ac¬ 
cusation  from  men  in  general.  ”  M.  Friedlaender  goes 
further  still  and  considers  the  Minim  to  have  been 
J ewisli  Gnostics  of  antinomistic  views.  See  his  “  Der 
V orehristlicher  Jiulischer  Gnostieismus.”  pp.  67- 
123.  His  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Baclier  (“  R.  E.  J. ” 

PP-  3b  et  seq.).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Eltsiia  ben  Abuyah  place 
him  in  the  same  category  with  the  Hellenistic  anti- 
nomians  to  whom  Paul  and  Apollos  belonged. 

K. 

ANTIOCH  :  Ancient  capital  of  Syria,  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  that  country,  fifty-seven  miles 
west  of  Aleppo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Orontes 
about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth.  Antioch  was 
founded  in  300  b.c.  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (Josephus 
Ap.  li.  4),  who  named  it  after  his  father,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  after  his  son  (see  Gen.  R.  4  23: 

*  Antioch  is  called  after  Antiochus  According  to 
Muir  Teliillim”  (ix.  8),  and  “Seder  ‘Olam  Zutta  ” 
Antiochus  was  the  founder,  but  this  is  incorrect  (Ra- 
poport,  “  ‘Erek  Millin,  ”  p.  148).  From  “  Megillat  An¬ 
tiochus”  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  considered 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  founder  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives  ” 
xxx.  218).  Antioch,  as  the  chief  city  of  Syria,  was  tlie 
seat  of  the  Roman  governor,  whose  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tended  over  Palestine  also.  A  large  number  of  Jews 
lesided  in  Antioch  from  its  foundation  (Josephus,  “  B. 

J.  ”  vii.  3,  §  3),  and  received  from  Seleu- 

Early  cus  Nicator  all  the  rights  of  citizenship 
Settlement  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  3,  §1).  Their 
of  Jews,  privileges  were  inscribed  upon  tablets 
of  brass  and  carefully  guarded.  Their 
communal  head  bore  the  title  of  arclion;  and  the 
Syrian  kings  succeeding  Antiochus  Epiphanes  gave 
many  votive  offerings  to  the  Synagogue.  When  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Antioch  besieged  Demetrius 
Nicator  in  the  royal  palace,  they  were  put  to  flight 
by  the  Maecabean  Jonathan  (ib.  xiii.  5,  §  3).  To  the 
credit  of  the  Antiochians  be  it  said,  that  they  la¬ 
mented,  no  less  sincerely  than  the  Jews,  the  death  of 
the  uptight  high  priest  Onias,  who  was  murdered  by 
command  of  Menelaus,  in  Daphne,  a  beautiful  suburb 
of  Antioch  (II  Macc.  iv.  33;  somewhat  differently, 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  Mark  Antony  commanded  the  An¬ 
tiochians  to  return  to  the  Jews  everything  of  which 
they  had  deprived  them  (“Ant.”  xiv.  12,  §  6). 

When  war  broke  out  in  66,  and  Greeks  and  Jews 
were  everywhere  engaged  in  bloody  strife,  the  Anti- 
ochtans  did  no  harm  to  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens 
(  B.  J.  n.  18,  §  5).  Perhaps  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  under  obligations  to  the  Jews,  because  Herod 
the  Great  had  adorned  their  city  with  a  street  twenty 
stadia  in  length  and  paved  with  marble  (“B.  J.”  i. 

71*  §  ?-!)•  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Jews,  however,  bitter  hatred  arose 
between  the  Antiochians  and  the  Jews.  The  chief  of 
the  Jewish  community,  a  certain  Antiochus,  became 
the  accuser  of  his  own  brethren,  and  the  legate  Ciesen- 
mus  Petus  was  hardly  able  to  protect  them  against 


the  wrath  of  the  people  (“  B.  J.  ”  vii.  3,  §  3).  The  vic¬ 
torious  Titus  was  received  by  the  Antiochians  with 

entnusiasm,  but  tliey  could  mot  induce  liiiu.  to  expel 

the  Jews  from  their  cit}r,  nor  even  to  destroy  the 
brazen  tablets  upon  which  the  franchises  of  the  Jews 
were  inscribed. 

.  Vespasian  maintained  a  powerful  garrison  in  An¬ 
tioch,  and  the  city  served  henceforth  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  over  Judea  (“claustrum  quoddam  Judasse  ”  the 
expression  of  Hegesippus,  iii.  5,  23,  who  is  on  this 
point  independent  of  Josephus).  The  Jews  in  An¬ 
tioch,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  Diaspora,  made 
many  converts,  so  that  Christianity  gained  foothold 
there  quickly  A  Christian  congregation,  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  was  early  organized  (Acts,  xi. 

1  J),  and  the  name  “  Christian  ”  first  came  into  use  in 
this  city  (Acts,  xi.  26).  There  was  also  a  synagogue  in 
Antioch  la  Pisidae  (Acts,  xiii.  14). 

.  Antioch  now  became  a  chief  center  of  Christian¬ 
ity ;  but  it  also  long  retained  its  importance  for  the 
Jews.  The  Biblical  “Hamath”  is  considered  by  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  (Gen.  x.  IS,  Num.  xiii.  21)  to  be 
Antioch.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanli.  965)  the 
Biblical  Riblali  is  explained  as  Antioch,  or,  rather 
Daphne  near  Antioch.  The  latter  is  also  mentioned 
in  other  connections  in  the  Midrash,  the  Targum 
and  the  Talmud,  both  in  the  Haggadah  and  the  Ila- 
lakali.  In  the  Halakah  (Git.  44/;)  the  Antiochians  are 
quoted  as  a  type  of  non -Palestinians. 
In  Rab-  Several  teachers  of  the  Law  lived  in 
bmic  Lit-  Antioch  or  had  occasion  to  be  there  ; 
erature.  among  others  was  Isaac  Nappaha  (Ket,’ 

.  88a).  Here  R.  Tanhuma  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  religion,  probably  with  Christians  (Gen.  R. 

IIAere’ t00,  “tlie  Prince  of  the  cita- 

del  (see  Aha  Sab  iia-Birait),  and  R.  Tanhuma 
effected  the  ransom  of  Jewish  captives  taken  by  the 
Romans  (Yeb.  45 a;  see  the  correct  readings  in  Rashi) 
in  tbe  campaign  of  Gallus  in  351.  Judaism  still  at¬ 
tracted  Christians  to  its  rites  in  Antioch.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  first  synod  in  Antioch  (341)  declared  in 
its  first  canon  that  Easter  should  not  be  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Jewish  Passover  (Mansi 
Synopsis,”  i.  51).  The  attachment  of  the  Christian 
to  Jewish  customs  may  be  particularly  inferred  from 
snx  sermons,  delivered  against  the  Jews  in  Antioch 
(about  366-387)  by  John  Chrysostom,  later  patri- 
arcli  of  Constantinople.  On  Sabbaths  and  holidays 
Christians,  especially  women,  visited  the  synagogue 
m  preference  to  the  church.  They  also  "prefeiTcd 
to  bring  their  disputes  to  Jewish  judges  and  took 
tlieir  oaths  in  the  synagogue. 

1  he  Jews  felt  so  secure  in  their  position  that  in 
Inmestar,  a  small  town  situated  between  Chalcis  and 
Antioch,  they  scoffed  at  Jesus  and  the  Christians 
but  were  severely  punished  (Socrates.  “Historia  Ec¬ 
clesiastics,  ”  vii.  16;  compare  “  Codex  Theodosianus,” 
xvi.  8,  18).  The  Antiochians  revenged  the  wron«’  of 
Inmestar  by  depriving  the  Jews  of  their  synagogue 
(423).  The  emperor  Theodosius  II.  restored  the 
synagogue  to  them;  but  on  the  protestations  of  the 
fanatical  monk  Simeon  Stylitcs,  he  ceased  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  Jews  (Evagrius,  “Hist.  Eecl.”i.  13). 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  brawls 
between  the  factions  of  the  blue  and  the  green  many 
Jews  were  murderechby  the  greens  (Malalas,  “  Chron. 
Pascli.  Bonn,  p.  389).  When  Persia  threatened 
the  Eastern  Empire,  the  emperor  Phocas  vainly  en- 
deavored  to  force  the  Jews  to  be  baptized,  and  those 
of  Antioch  were  driven  to  rebellion,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  Christians  were  killed  and  the  patriarch 
Anastasius  was  condemned  to  a  shameful  death  (610). 

The  newly  appointed  governor,  Bonosus,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  rebellion  only  by  dint  of  great  efforts.  He 
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slew  many  Jews  and  banished  the  rest  from  the  city 
(Malalas,  “  Tlieoplianes  ”  and  “  Chronicon  Paschale  ” 

for  tlie  3'ear  610).  A  nt.iooli  suffered,  much  from  eartli- 

quakes,  and  from  incursions  of  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Crusaders.  When  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  visited  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  contained 
only  ten  Jewish  families,  who  supported  themselves 
by  the  manufacture  of  glass.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty -live  families  in  1839,  all  following  the 
Sephardic  ritual  (“Isr.  Annalen,”  i.  218).  The  Brit¬ 
ish  consul  here  in  1888  was  a  Jew  (Pal.  Explor.  Fund, 
Statement,  1888,  p.  67).  In  1894  it  contained  between 
300  and  400  Jews  (Baedeker,  “Palestine  and  Syria,” 
2d  ed. ,  p.  415).  The  modern  name  of  the  city  is 
Antakieli. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud ,  p.  311 ; 
Bottger,  Topeigraphisch-historisehes  Lexicon  zu  Josephus 
Flavius ,  index,  s.r.  Antioch;  Sclilirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.8 ;  J.  B. 
Bury,  A  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  from  Area- 
diiis  to  Irene,  it  200,  London,  1889;  well,  Gesch.  dcr  Chalifcn, 
iii.  105  et  scq.\  Le  Strange,  Pal.  Explor.  Fund ,  Quarterly 
Statement,  1888,  pp.  260  ct  scq. 

S.  Kit. 

ANTIOCHUS  II.  (surnamed  by  the  flattery  of 
the  Greeks  “Tlieos”  [God]):  King  of  Syria  (261-246 
b.c.);  date  of  birth  unknown,  but  set  by  some  cliro- 
nologists  at  286  b.c.  ;  died  246.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  this  name  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  For 
many  years  he  waged  war  against  Ptolemy  II.,  Phil- 
adelplius,  king  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  married  his  daughter  Berenice,  having  for  that 
purpose  divorced  his  wife,  Laodice  (248).  Two  years 
later  he  took  Laodice  back  again.  The  reinstated 
queen  poisoned  him  and  Berenice,  and  had  their 


Silver  Coin  of  Antioclms  II. 

Obverse:  Head  of  Antiochus,  diademed.  Reverse:  baxiaeux 
antioxoy  ;  Apollo,  seated,  holding  how  and  arrow. 

(After  Gardner,  “  Catalogue  of  Seleneirt  Coins.”) 

son  executed.  These  events  are  referred  to  clearly 
enough,  though  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  Dan.  xi.  6. 
Antiochus  II.  was  probably  well  inclined  toward 
the  Jewish  people,  but  the  statement  made  by  modern 
scholars,  that  lie  granted  full  citizenship  to  Jews  re¬ 
siding  in  Hellenic  cities,  is  founded  upon  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  a  passage  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xii.  3,  §2). 

Bibliography  :  Droysen,  Gesch.  dcs  Hcllcn  ismus,  i.386  ct  scq.; 
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L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS  III.  THE  GREAT:  King  of 
Syria:  born  about  242  b.c.  ;  reigned  from  223;  died 
187.  Eleven  verses  of  Daniel  (xi.  10-21)  are  supposed 
by  critics  to  refer  to  the  wars  and  fate  of  this  monarch, 
who  was  the  first  Greek  ruler  to  exercise  considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  both  the  internal  and  external  affairs 
of  Palestine.  He  was  accordingly  the  first  Seleucid 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  Jewish  historians,  both 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian;  and  the  first  book  of 
the  Maccabees  (vii.  6),  as  well  as  Josephus,  who  draws 
upon  older  Jewisli-Hellcnic  sources,  devotes  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  this  monarch.  It  was  through  him 


that  Judea’s  long  and  peaceful  quietude  amid  con¬ 
stant  warfare  all  around,  from  the  days  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  down  to  ^rYntioeli  ns.  was  interrupted..  About 

218  b.c.  the  Jews  were  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be 
the  bone  of  contention  between  two  powerful  neigh¬ 
bors.  Antiochus  considered  Palestine  as  a  portion  of 
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Obverse :  Head  of  Antiochus,  diademed.  Reverse :  baxiaedx 
antioxoy  ;  an  elephant. 

(After  Gardner,  “  Catalogue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

his  Seleucid  dominion,  invaded  the  land,  and  seized  a 
large  number  of  its  fortified  places.  A  great  number 
of  the  Jews  were  of  the  opinion  that  Seleucid  rule 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  Egyptian,  since  the  yoke 
of  Egypt  had  been  severely  felt  in  recent  3-ears  in  the 
shape  of  the  pitiless  taxation  of  the  Tobtads.  The 
Tobiad  family  naturally  favored  Eg}'pt,  and  through 
their  influence  Jerusalem  did  not  fall  into  the  power 
of  Antiochus.  But  when  Antiochus  vanquished  the 
Egyptian  general  Scopus  at  Paneas  in  northern  Pal¬ 
estine  (198),  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  opened  to 
the  conqueror  b}^  its  citizens,  who  likewise  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  subsequent  siege  of  the 
citadel  while  it  remained  in  Egyptian  hands.  In  the 
interval  between  Antiochus’  entry  into  Palestine  (218) 
and  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  country  with  the 
Seleucid  empire  (198),  Judea  was,  as  Josephus  says, 
like  a  storm-tossed  ship  on  the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  the  turmoil  of  war,  there  arose  in 
the  Jewish  nation  pro-Seleueid  and  pro-Ptolemaic 
parties;  and  the  schism  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  Judaism  of  the  time.  It  was  in  Antioch 
that  the  Jews  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hellen¬ 
ism  and  of  the  more  corrupt  sides  of  Greek  culture; 
and  it  was  from  Antioch  that  Palestine  henceforth 
was  ruled,  although  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  b}r  the 
Romans  at  Magnesia  (190)  materially  crippled  his 
power.  The  source  of  information  concerning  the 
attitude  of  this  Seleucid  toward  the  Jews  is  Jose¬ 
phus,  but  unfortunately  his  accustomed  desire  to 
represent  all  great  rulers  as  friendly  to  the  Jews 
has  led  him  to  incorporate  in  his  history  much  that 
is  legendary.  He  mentions  three  decrees  issued  by 
Antiochus  concerning  the  Jews.  In  the  first,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  unknown  Ptolemy,  the  king  lauds  the 
Jews,  and  in  recognition  of  their  merits 
Decrees  of  he  grants  them  freedom  of  religious 
Antiochus.  worship  and  practise,  immunit\r  from 
taxation  for  all  elders,  priests.  Temple- 
scribes,  and  singers,  and  for  all  who  settled  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  before  a  certain  time.  The  attitude  of  Antiochus 
was  especially  favorable  to  the  Temple.  Such  things 
as  wine,  oil.  incense,  wheat,  wood,  salt,  etc.,  that 
were  needed  for  sacrificial  use,  were  to  be  supplied 
at  the  king’s  expense.  The  decree  closes  with  the 
king’s  command  to  his  general  to  set  free  all  Jewish 
prisoners.  Objections  raised  to  individual  provisions 
of  this  decree  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  it  spurious ; 
the  assurance  of  free  religious  practise  suggests  an 
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anachronism,  for  no  restrictions  in  this  regard  were 
imposed  before  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  Wellliau- 
sen  (“  Israeli tisclie  u.  Jiidische  Geschichte,  ”  p.  238) 
asks  liow  the  Syrians  could  have  Jewish  prisoners  at 
this  period  (although  in  point  of  fact  Jews  lighting 
in  behalf  of  the  Egyptians  may  have  been  meant). 
But  the  whole  tone  of  the  decree,  certainly  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  stamps  it  as  a  Jewish-Hellenic  fabrication, 
drawn  up  on  the  model  of  Persian  and  Roman  public 
proclamations.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  second  decree,  promulgated 
throughout  the  entire  empire,  according  to  Josephus 
as  a  iepov  i -poypafifta  (sacred  proclamation).  It  de¬ 
bars  heathens  from  entering  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  forbids  the  introduction  of  prohibited  meat 
into  the  city,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  unclean  ani¬ 
mals  there,  under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  silver 
drachmae  to  be  paid  to  the  priests.  No  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  horses,  asses,  etc.,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ever  existed,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  reason 
lor  the  fabrication  of  such  a  prohibition.  Buckler’s 
suggestion,  in  his  “Tobiaden  und  Oniaden,”  that 
these  ordinances  refer  to  the  Samaritan  sanctuary 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  The  Mislinah,  B.  K. 
vii.  7  (see  also  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  xxxv.  106), 
forbade  the  maintenance  of  poultry  and  sheep  in  the 
city;  and  probably  Josephus’  decree  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  this  prohibition,  which  was  considered 
an  ancient  ordinance.  Even  more  unintelligible  is 
the  third  of  these  decrees,  touching  “  two  thousand 
Jewish  families  ”  brought  by  Antiochus  from  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Babylonia  to  Phrygia  and  Lydia  for  the 
pacification  of  those  districts.  The  settlement  of 
Jews  there  by  Antiochus  may  well  be  historical,  but 
that  passage  of  the  edict  is  surely  fictitious  in  which 
he  says:  “I  am  convinced  that  they,  the  Jews,  will 
be  well-disposed  guardians  of  our  interests,  because 
of  their  piety  toward  God,  and  I  know  that  they  have 
received  an  example  of  fidelity  and  willing  obedience 
from  their  ancestors.  ”  Antiochus  was  hardly  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know  much  about  Jewish  piety,  nor  was  their 
lo3ralty  to  the  Seleucid  house  of  very  ancient  date. 
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ANTIOCHUS  IV.,  EPIPHANES  (“the  Illus¬ 
trious”):  King  of  Syria;  reigned  from  17ob.c.  ;  died 
164.  He  was  a  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and, 


Silver  Coin  of  Antiochus  IV. 

Obverse  :  Head  of  Antiochus  as  Zeus,  laureated.  Reverse : 
BA2IAEQ2  ANTIOXOY  ©EOY  Eni<I»AN0Y2  NIKH<I>OPOY 
Zeus  seated  on  throne,  holding  Nike. 

(After  Gardner,  “  Catalogue  of  Seleucid  Coins.”) 

after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Syrian  throne  which  rightly  belonged 
to  his  nephew  Demetrius.  This  Antiochus  is  styled 
in  rabbinical  sources  yfcnn,  “the  wicked.”  Abun¬ 


dant-  information  is  extant  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  monarch,  who  exercised  great  influence 
upon  Jewish  history  and  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Since  Jewish  and  heathen  sources 
agree  in  their  characterization  of  him,  their  por¬ 
trayal  is  evidently  correct.  Antiochus  combined  in 
himself  the  worst  faults  of  the  Greeks  and  the- 
Romans,  and  but  very  few  of  their  good  qualities. 


Tetradrnchm  of  Antiochus  IV. 
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He  was  vainglorious  and  fond  of  display  to  the- 
verge  of  eccentricity,  liberal  to  extravagance;  his- 
sojourn  in  Rome  had  taught  him  how  to  captivate 
the  common  people  with  an  appearance  of  geniality, 
but  in  his  heart  lie  had  all  a  cruel  tyrant’s  contempt 
for  his  fellow  men.  The  attempt  of  modern  phil- 
Hellcncs  to  explain  Antiochus5  attitude  toward  the- 
Jews  as  an  endeavor  “  to  reform  a  stiff-necked  peo¬ 
ple  ”  receives  no  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a. 
Tacitus  first  formulated  it.  Antiochus  had  no  wish 
to  Hellenize  his  conquered  subjects,  but  to  denation¬ 
alize  them  entirely;  his  Aramean  subjects  were  far 
from  becoming  Hellenes  simply  because  they  had 
surrendered  their  name  and  some  of  their  Semitic 
gods.  Plis  attempt  to  level  all  differences  among 
the  nations  he  ruled  arose  not  from  a  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  Greek  culture,  the  true  essence  of 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  appreciated, 
but  Avas  simply  a  product  of  his  eccentricity.  The- 
Jews  themselves  afforded  Antiochus  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  interfere  in  their  domestic  affairs.  The- 
struggle  of  the  Tobiads  against  the  high  priest  Onias. 

III.,  originally  a  personal  matter,  grad- 
The  To-  ually  assumed  a  religio-political  phase, 
biads  and  The  conservatives  siding  with  the 
Oniads.  legitimate  high  priest  approached  the 
king  of  Egypt;  for  they  relied  more 
on  that  monarch  than  on  Antiochus,  sometimes  nick¬ 
named  ’E -tfiavr/q  (madman),  while  the  Tobiads  well 
understood  that  Antiochus’  favor  was  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  gold.  The  Tobiads  caused  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Onias  (173),  and  the  appointment  of  their 
own  partizan,  Jason.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king,  this  new  high  priest  established  an 
arena  for  public  games  close  by  the  Temple.  But 
the  king  cared  very  much  more  for  gold  than  for  the 
Ilellenizing  of  Palestine,  and  a  certain  Menelaus  made- 
use  of  the  fact  so  shrewdly  that  he  received  the  high- 
priesthood  in  place  of  Jason,  in  the  year  171.  But  when 
false  tidings  came  to  Jerusalem  that  Antiochus  had 
died  on  a  campaign  in  Egypt,  Menelaus  could  not 
maintain  himself  in  the  city,  and  together  with  the- 
Tobiads  fled  to  Egypt.  On  his  return  homeward, 
Antiochus  came  to  Jerusalem  to  reinstate  Menelaus, 
and  then  the  true  character  of  the  Hellenism  that  Anti¬ 
ochus  desired  was  revealed  to  the  Jews.  He  entered 
the  Temple  precincts,  not  out  of  curiosity, but  to  plun¬ 
der  the  treasury,  and  carried  away  valuable  utensils, 
such  as  the  golden  candlestick  upon  the  altar  and  the- 
showbread  table,  likewise  of  gold.  This  spoliation 
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of  the  Sanctuary  frustrated  all  tlie  attempts  of 
Jason  and  the  other  Tobiads  to  Hellenize  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  even  the  most  well-disposed  of  Hellenizers 
among  them  felt  outraged  at  this  desecration.  They 
must  have  given  vent  to  their  sentiment  very  freely ; 
for  only  thus  can  the  policy  of  extermination  waged 
by  Antiochus  against  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  two 
years  later,  168,  be  explained.  As  long  as  he  was 
occupied  with  preparations  for  liis  expedition  against 
Egypt,  Antiochus  had  no  time  for  Palestine;  but 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  forego  his  plans 
of  conquest,  his  rage  at  the  unexpected  impediment 
was  wreaked  upon  the  innocent  Jews.  An  officer, 
Apollonius,  was  sent  through  the  country  with  an 
armed  troop,  commissioned  to  slay  and  destroy.  He 
first  entered  Jerusalem  amicably;  then  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  upon  the  defenseless  city,  he  murdered,  plun¬ 
dered,  and  burnt  through  its  length  and  breadth. 
The  men  were  butchered,  women  and  children  sold 
into  slavery,  and  in  order  to  give  permanence  to 
the  work  of  desolation,  the  walls  and  numerous 
houses  were  torn  down.  The  old  City  of  David 
was  fortified  anew  by  the  Syrians,  and  made  into  a 
very  strong  fortress  completely  dominating  the  city. 
Having  thus  made  Jerusalem  a  Greek  colony,  the 
king’s  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  destruction 
of  the  national  religion.  A  royal  decree  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship ;  Sab¬ 
baths  and  festivals  were  not  to  be  observed;  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  not  to  be  performed ;  the  sacred  books 
were  to  be  surrendered  and  the  Jews  were  compelled 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  idols  that  had  been  erected. 
The  officers  charged  with  carrying  out  these  com¬ 
mands  did  so  with  great  rigor;  a  veritable  inqui¬ 
sition  was  established  with  monthly  sessions  for 
investigation.  The  possession  of  a  sacred  book  or 
the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  pun¬ 
ished  with  death.  On  Kislew  (Nov. -Dec.)  25,  168, 
the  “abomination  of  desolation”  (DDIC^L  ppfc?,  Dan. 
xi.  31,  xii.  11)  was  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  of¬ 
fering  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Jews  required  to 
make  obeisance  to  it.  This  was  probably  the  Olym¬ 
pian  Zeus,  or  Baal  Shamem.  {See  Abomination  of 
Desolation. 

Antiochus,  however,  had  misunderstood  the  true 
character  of  Judaism,  if  he  thought  to  exterminate 
it  by  force.  His  tyranny  aroused  both  the  religious 
and  the  political  consciousness  of  the  Jews,  which 
resulted  in  the  revolution  led  by  the  Maccabees. 
After  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Hasidim  (pious 
ones),  who,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Hellenes, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  hundreds,  the  Hasmonean 
Mattathias  organized  open  resistance  in  167-166, 
which,  through  the  heroic  achievements  of  his  son 
and  successor  Judas  the  Maccabee  in  defeating  two 
large  and  well-equipped  armies  of  Antiochus,  grew 
to  formidable  proportions.  Antiochus  realized  that  a 
serious  attempt  must  be  made  to  put  down  the  rising, 
but  was  himself  too  busily  occupied  against  the  Par- 
thians  to  take  personal  charge.  Lysias,  whom  he  had 
left  as  regent  in  Syria,  received  instructions  to  send 
a  large  army  against  the  Jews  and  exterminate  them 
utterly.  But  the  generals  Ptolemams,  Nicanor,  and 
Gorgias,  whom  Lysias  despatched  with  large  armies 
against  Judah,  were  defeated  one  after  the  other  £166— 
165),  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  upon  Philistine 
soil.  L}rsias  himself  (165)  was  forced  to  flee  to  An¬ 
tioch,  having  been  completely  routed  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Jews.  But  although  he  began  to  gather  new 
forces,  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  lifetime  of 
Antiochus,  who  died  shortly  thereafter  in  Tahoe  in 
Persia,  164. 
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ANTIOCHUS  V.,  EUPATOR  (“Well-born”): 
King  of  Syria,  son  of  Antiochus  IY. ;  born  173  b.c.  ; 
died  162.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve 
(according  to  some  at  the  age  of  nine),  and  reigned 
for  two  years  (164-162  b.c.).  Lysias  made  himself 
guardian  of  the  young  king  and  regent  of  the  empire. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  to  retrieve  the  losses 
suffered  under  the  preceding  monarch,  and  with  an 
enormous  army,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  he 
set  out  against  Judea.  Against  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  array" of  force,  the  heroism  of  the  comparatively 
small  band  of  J  udas  Maccabeus  could  avail  nothing. 
On  the  field  of  Beth-Zecliariah,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Betlizur,  the  Jewish  army  was  defeated,  Bethzur 
was  captured,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Temple-mount 
(Zion)  in  Jerusalem  were  brought  near  to  capitulation 
by  lack  of  food,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Sab¬ 
batical  year.  But  in  their  extremity  the  Jews  were 
unexpectedly  helped  by  the  political  disturbances  in 
the  Seleucid  empire.  In  order  to  oppose  Philip,  who 
had  been  designated  by  the  preceding  king  as  the 
guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
who  was  then  threatening  Antioch,  Lysias  proclaimed 
full  religious  freedom  for  the  Jews.  Antiochus  V., 
or  rather  his  guardian,  may  thus  be  said  to  have  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Jews,  but  the  latter  at  least  gained  all 
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that  they  had  successfully  fought  for  against  Anti¬ 
ochus  IV. ;  namely,  the  free  exercise  of  their  relig¬ 
ion.  This  pacification  of  Palestine  was  not  long 
enjoyed  by  Antiochus  V. ,  for  he  and  his  guardian 
were  murdered  in  162  by  Demetrius  I. 
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ANTIOCHUS  VI.:  King  of  Syria,  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Balas;  died  142  b.c.  Like  his  predecessor, 
Antiochus  VI.  was  king  only  in  name.  He  was 
proclaimed  king  while  still  a  minor,  146  b.c.,  by  Dio- 
dotus,  called  Tryplion,  former  general  of  Alexander 
Balas.  The  Jews  at  first  sided  with  Demetrius  II., 
Nicator,  his  rival  for  the  throne ;  but  in  view  of  the 
vacillation  and  the  treacherous  character  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  they  held  it  advisable  to  give  their  allegiance 
to  Antiochus  VI.  Like  his  father,  Antiochus  VI. 
was  well  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  He  not  only 
confirmed  the  Hasmonean  Jonathan  in  possession  of 
all  that  Demetrius  had  granted  him,  but  he  also  ap¬ 
pointed  his  brother  Simon  as  military  commander 
over  the  district  reaching  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
Antiochus’  confidence  in  these  brothers  was  not  in 
vain:  Jonathan  defeated  Demetrius’  military  com¬ 
mander  in  the  plain  of  Hazor,  while  Simon  captured 
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the  fortress  of  Bethzur,  which  had  declared  for  De¬ 
metrius.  These  and  similar  enterprises  of  the  Has- 
moneans  were  undertaken  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  Jews  themselves  as  of  the  king,  for  Demetrius 
was  foe  to  both.  The  growth  of  Jewish  military 
power,  however,  seemed  to  alarm  Tryphon,  Antio- 
chus’  guardian,  for  he  justly  apprehended  the  ulti¬ 
mate  breaking  away  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
Seleucid  rule.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Tryphon 
was  just  then  (144-143)  meditating  the  removal  of 
his  ward  and  the  seizure  of  his  throne ;  he  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Jonathan  would  oppose  him  in  this  plot  on 
both  moral  and  political  grounds.  He  therefore 
gained  possession  of  Jonathan’s  person  by  treachery, 
and  murdered  him  (end  of  143).  One  year  afterward, 
Tryphon  threw  off  the  mask,  murdered  Antiochus 
YI.,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne. 

Bibliography:  Ewald,  History,  v.  331,  334;  Scliiirer,  Gesch. 
i.  132.  where  further  literature  is  quoted.  See  also  Willrich, 
Juchiica ,  p.  73. 

L  G 

ANTIOCHUS  VII.,  SIDETES  (from  Side  in 
Pamphy ha) :  King  of  Syria,  son  of  Demetrius  1 ;  born 
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164;  died  129  me.  In  138  b.c.  lie  declared  against 
the  usurper  Tryphon,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 
his  brother  Demetrius  II.,  then  a  prisoner  with  the 
Parthians. .  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Antiochus  Sidetes 
was  to  write  to  the  Hasmonean  Simon,  confirming 
him  in  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  object  of  this  friendliness  was  of  course 
to  secure  Simon’s  assistance,  or  at  least  neutrality,  in 
the  campaign  against  Tryphon,  and  just  as  soon 
as  he  gained  some  slight  successes  over  the  latter,  lie 
radically  altered  his  demeanor  toward  the  Jews.  He 
not  only  revoked  all  previous  promises,  but  de¬ 
manded  of  Simon  possession  of  the  conquered  cities 

of  -Taifii  a cl  Gazara  ancl  of  tlie  citadel  of  ,J ei'VlSftl  CIT1 

or,  in  default,  a  payment  of  1,000  talents.  Simon 
refused  either  alternative,  whereupon  Antiochus  sent 
his  general  Cendebams  against  him,  but  be  was 
defeated  by  Simon’s  sons,  Judah  and  John  (187). 
Home  affairs  took  up  so  much  time  in  the  succeeding 
years  that  Antiochus  left  the  Jews  in  peace,  but  as 
soon  as  he  found  leisure  he  invaded  Judea,  devas¬ 
tated  the  country,  and  besieged  in  Jerusalem  John 
Hyreanus,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  government.  The  siege  lasted  several  years. 
The  final  terms  of  peace  granted  by  Antiochus  were 
the  surrender  of  all  weapons,  the  payment  of  a  tax  by 
all  cities  outside  of  Judea,  500  talents,  and  hostages 
for  security.  Hard  as  these  conditions  seemed,  they 
were  in  reality  moderate,  for  Judea  lay  completely 
m  Antiochus’  hands.  The  supposition  advanced  by 
modern  scholars  that  Rome  interfered  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews,  though  not  impossible,  is  hardly  probable ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  decree  of  the  Senate  in  Jose¬ 


phus,  ‘‘Ant.”  xiii.  9,  §2,  refers  to  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
As  a  result  of  Hyreanus’  vassalage  to  Antiochus,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  latter’s  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Parthians,  129 ;  but  the  death  of  the 
king  next  year  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  subjection. 
Bibliography  :  Flathe,  Gesch.  Makedoniens ,  ii.  660  et  scq. : 

Ewald,  History ,  vM  index ;  Scliiirer,  Gesch.  i.,  index ;  Willrich, 

Judaica ,  index ;  Wellhausen,  I.  J.  G.  2d  ed.,  pp.  259  et  seq. 

L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS  VIII.,  GRYPHUS  (“  Handle 
from  the  shape  of  his  nose) :  King  of  Syria  from  125 
to  113  and  from  111  to  96  b.c.  Born  in  the  year  141 ; 
died  96  b.c.  For  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign 
he  was  actively  opposed  by  Alexander  Zabinas,  liis 
rival  for  the  throne.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  amity  with  the  Jews,  who  in  a  measure 
possessed  the  balance  of  power.  After  the  defeat  of 
Alexander  Zabinas,  he  enjoyed  eight  years  of  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  the  government  and  continued 
in  his  attitude  of  friendship  toward  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  for  ho  did  not  yet  feel  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  Antio¬ 
chus  Sidetes ;  nor  was  he  any  better  able  to  do  so  in 
the  years  113-96;  for  although  he  managed  to  wrest 
a  part  of  Syria  from  his  opponent  Antiochus  IX.,  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  bordered  on  Palestine 
was  not  included. 


Bibliography:  Flathe,  Gesch .  Makedoniens ,  ii.  672;  Ewald, 
History  v.  364;  Kuhn,  Bcitriiyc  zur  Gesch.  der  Seleukiden, 
2eq-;  S£!laiH'  Gc^h.  i*  209  et  seq.;  Wellhausen,  I. 
J-G.  2d  ed.,  pp.  260-262;  Willrich,  Judaica,  index. 
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ANTIOCHUS  IX.,  CYZICENUS  (from  Cyzi- 
cus)  :  King  of  Syria;  died  95  b.c.  He  was  the  half- 
brother  of  Antiochus  VIII. ,  the  preceding  king.  He 
rose  against  him  in  113,  and  for  two  years  was  sole 
ruler  of  Syria.  He  was  then,  however,  compelled 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  district  of  Ccele-syria,  since 
Antiochus  VIII.  obtained  possession  of  all  the  rest. 
According  to  the  description  given  by  Diodorus,  An¬ 
tiochus  IX.  was  like  the  fourth  Antiochus  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  certainly  resembled  him  in  hostility  to  the 
Jews.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  were  different;  the 
relative  strength  of  Syria  and  Judea  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  undergone  changes,  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  When  in  110— 107  b.c.  he  attempted  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  Samaritans,  then  hard  pressed 
by  the  Jews,  he  was  easily  beaten  off.  A  second  at¬ 
tempt  to  subjugate  Judea  with  the  help  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  soldiers  failed.  He  was  compelled  to  refreat 
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after  suffering  great  losses,  and  the  generals  whom 
he  left  in  command  fared  no  better.  Thereupon 
Antiochus  desisted  from  further  hostilities. 


Bibliography:  Flathe,  Gesch.  Makedoniens ,  ii.  673:  Ewald, 
History,  353-364 :  Kuhn,  Bcitriiyc  zur  Gesch.  derScleukid.cn, 
IS  ct  scq.;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  210  et  seq.;  Willrich,  Judaica , 
index;  Wellhausen,  I.  J.  G.  2ded.,  p.  262. 
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ANTIOCHUS  XII.,  DIONYSUS:  King  of 
Syria.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Grypos,  and  the 
last  of  the  Seleucids  to  come  in  contact  with  Jews. 
In  a  campaign  against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabs, 
Antiochus  intended  to  march  through  Judea,  but 
Alexander  Jannseus  would  not  permit  it;  neverthe¬ 
less  Antiochus  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  obstacles  Alexander  set  in  his  way.  The 
episode  had  no  further  results,  for  Antiochus  died  in 
the  campaign. 

Bibliography  :  Kulm,  Beitragc  zur  Geschichte  der  Scleu- 
kidcn,  33  et  seq Schiirer,  Geschichte ,  i,  614. 

L.  G. 

ANTIOCHUS,  SCROLL  OF  (Megillat  An- 

tiochus):  Name  of  a  pseudepigrapli,  written  in 
Hebrew,  describing  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  depicting  its  glorious  course.  Saadia  (892-942) 
was  the  first  to  make  mention  of  this  little  book. 
He  referred  to  it  as  “  Ketab  Bene  Haslimonai  ”  (trans¬ 
lating  doubtless  the  Hebrew  “Sefer  Bene  Hash- 
monai”),  and  cited  a  verse  from  it  (Harkavy,  “Zik- 
karon  la-Rishonim,”  v.  150,  180),  which  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Megillah  with 
this  “Book  of  the  Hasmoneans.”  But  the  much- 
discussed  “  Scroll  of  the  House  of  the  Hasmoneans,” 
which,  it  is  alleged,  the  “Halakot  Ge- 
“  Book  of  dolot  ”  quotes  (middle  of  the  eighth 
theHasmo-  century),  is  purely  imaginary;  for  not 
neans.”  only  does  the  manuscript  read  in  this 
passage,  “  Megillat  Tahuiit  ”  (“  Halakot 
Gedolot, ”  ed.  Hildeslieimer,  p.  615),  but,  even  if  the 
expression,  “  Megillat  bet  Haslimonai,”  of  the  printed 
text  be  adopted,  the  passage  would  then  bear  the  very 
opposite  meaning  to  the  one  that  has  been  deduced 
from  it  since  the  time  of  Rapoport.  The  passage 
should  be  translated:  “The  oldest  of  the  pupils 
of  Shammai  and  Hillel  wrote  ‘  Megillat  Bet  Hasli- 
monai.’  But  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  is 
known  of  the  Megillah;  and  this  state  of  incogni¬ 
zance  will  last  until  the  priest  shall  appear  with  the 
Urim  and  Tliummim.” 

The  last  words  of  the  passage  originate  in  Neh. 
vii.  65,  and  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  obscure 
expression  nnr6  r6y;  since  the  words  of  Nehemiali 
or  the  similar  expression,  “when  Elijah  shall  ap¬ 
pear,”  were  used  to  express  the  idea  that  what  has 
disappeared,  or  lies  hidden,  will  some  time  make  its 
reappearance  (I  Macc.  iv.  46;  Mek.,  Besliallah,  Wa- 
yassa‘,  5,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  60).  This  view  also  nullifies 
all  speculation  that  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrasliim 
drew  upon  a  “Book  of  the  Hasmoneans.”  At  any 
rate,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Megillat  Antiochus 

was'written  at  a  time  "svlien  even  tlie  vaguest  reeol- 

lection  of  the  Maccabeans  had  disappeared.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  the  same  fact  is  furnished  by  the 
language  and  subject-matter  of  the  work  itself. 

The  scroll  begins  with  a  description  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  power  of  Antiochus,  who  was  mighty  and 
victorious,  and  built  Antioch,  a  city 
Contents  on  the  seacoast  (a  misunderstanding  of 
of  the  Gen.  R.  xxiii.,  beginning).  His  gen- 
Scroll  of  oral  Bagras  also  founded  a  city  be- 
Antiochus.  }rond  Antioch,  and  called  it  after  him¬ 
self.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  Antiochus  determined  to  begin  the  religious 
war  against  the  Jews.  To  that  end  he  sent  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  his  general  Nicanor,  avIio  raged  furiously 
against  the  pious  Jews,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the 
Temple.  When  the  high  priest  John,  son  of  Matta- 
tliias,  saw  this,  he  appeared  before  Nicanor’s  house 
and  demanded  entrance.  Admitted  to  Nicanor’s 
presence,  lie  declared  himself  willing  to  comply  with 
the  king’s  demand,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol. 


He  expressed  the  wish,  however,  that  all  present 
should  leave  the  house ;  since  he  feared  that  if  the 
Jews  heard  of  his  deed  he  would  be  stoned.  When  left 
alone  with  Nicanor,  John  thrust  into  the  general’s 
heart  the  dagger  that  he  had  concealed  under  his 
garments. 

After  this  John  waged  a  victorious  war  against 
the  Greeks;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  his  great  deed,  he 
erected  a  column  with  the  inscription,  “Maccabee, 
the  Slayer  of  the  Mighty.  ”  Antiochus  now  sent  his 
general  Bagris  (a  distorted  form  of  the  name  Bac- 
chides),  who  at  first  killed  a  number  of  Jews  for  ob¬ 
serving  their  religious  precepts ;  but  he  was  at  length 
compelled  by  the  five  sons  of  Mattathias  to  flee.  He 
boarded  a  vessel,  and  set  sail  for  Antioch.  When, 
for  the  second  time,  he  moved  with  a  mighty  host 
against  the  Jcavs,  he  Avas  not  much  more  successful. 
The  five  sons  of  Mattathias  opposed  him  valiantly, 
and  although  Judas  and  Eleazar  lost  their  lives,  the 
Jews  were  triumphant.  Their  success  vTas  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  aged  Mattathias,  v7ho,  after 
the  fall  of  Judas,  himself  undertook  the  guidance  of 
the  battle.  This  third  battle  was  also  the  last;  for 
Bagris  Avas  burned  by  the  Jews,  and  Antiochus, 
after  a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  fled  to  Asia  Minor  and 
drowned  himself. 

The  Jews  then  purified  the  Temple.  They  Avere  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  clean  oil,  which  vras  needed  for 
the  holy  lights,  and  although  the  quantity  seemed 
sufficient  for  one  day  only,  it  lasted  miraculously 
during  eight  days.  For  this  reason  the  Maccabees 
instituted  the  eight-day  Hanukkali  feast. 

This  outline  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Scroll 
suffices  to  determine  its  historic  value.  That  Anti¬ 
och  is  mentioned  as  a  coast  city;  that  John,  with 
the  surname  “Maccabee,”  is  called  a  high  priest; 
and  that  the  reign  of  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  lasted 
tAventy -three  years,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Megillah 
is  a  spurious  work  of  fairly  recent  times.  Since  no 
Palestinian  ever  called  Antioch  a  coast  city,  the 
statement  concerning  its  position  sIioavs  also  that  the 
work  is  a  Babylonian  product. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Scroll 
is  more  difficult.  If  the  above-mentioned  passage 
in  the  “Halakot  Gedolot”  really  refers  to  a  “Book 
of  the  Hasmoneans,  ”  the  only  possible  period  could 
have  been  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the.  ninth  century;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the 
“Halakot*  Gedolot  ”  does  not  presuppose  a  book  that 
existed  contemporaneously  Avitli  itself. 

The  sources  draAvn  upon  by  the  author  of  the 
Megillah  A\rere  unhistoric,  Avitli  the  one  exception  of 

the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (prob- 

Sources.  ablv  tlie  Syriac  version),  of  wliieli  pas- 

sages  Avere  copied  letter  for  letter  (see 
“  Megillat  Antiochus,”  ed.  Jellinek,  verse  59 ;  I  Macc. 
iii.  46).  The  idea  of  the  high  priest  John  Avas  de- 
rived  from  the  Talmud,  in  A\rliicli,  liOAveArer,  John 
Hyrcanus  is  always  called  yrti  JPD  pnv ;  and  the 
Avriter  of  the  Megillah  confuses  him  with  John,  son 
of  the  Hasmonean  Mattathias,  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  the  Maccabees.  The  miracle  of  the  cruse 
of  oil  likeAvise  sprang  from  the  Talmud,  Avliicli  it¬ 
self  dreAAr  it  from  the  Megillat  Ta‘anit. 

The  wholly  legendary  character  of  the  Scroll  did 
not  prevent  it  from  being  held  as  of  consequence 
at  certain  periods;  in  fact,  this  legendary  character 
may  have  contributed  to  its  appreciation.  In  Saa- 
dia’s  time  it  must  haAre  been  greatly  esteemed ;  otlier- 
Avise  he  would  not  have  attributed  its  authorship  to 
the  five  sons  of  Mattathias  (l.c.  p.  150);  and  Nissim 
b.  Jacob,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
invests  it  Avith  almost  canonical  dignity  (introduc¬ 
tion  to  “  Sefer  Ma‘asiot,”  ed.  Warsaw, -p.  5),  During 
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the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  known,  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  read  on  Hanukkali  in  the  Italian  synagogues 
(Isaiah  de  Trani,  in  his  “  Scholia  ”  on  Suk.  44 b,  ed. 
Lemberg,  3lb),  probably  in  the  Hebrew  translation 
that  had  been  made  at  a  quite  early 
Held  in.  date.  This  part  that  it  had  in  the  rit- 
Higvh.  Esti-  ual  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
mation.  Italy;  and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that 
the  Megillah  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Italian  Mahzorim  (1568).  A  number  of  man¬ 
uscript  Torah  scrolls,  of  various  origins  and  dates, 
also  contain  the  Megillah,  which  either  follows  the 
Pentateuch  or  is  found  among  the  Five  Megillot. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Megillah  was  classed 
almost  in  the  same  rank  as  the  canonical  books.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  ritual  that  at  present  obtains  in  Yemen, 
the  Megillah  has  disappeared  from  the  liturgy. 
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scroll  as  well  as  the  literature  concerning  it,  from  which  the 
foilowing  is  a  selection):  Harkavy,  Zikkaron  la-Rishonim , 
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sephsoh n.Die  Sagcn  liber  die  Kiimpfe  d,  Makkahacr ;  Jel- 
linek,  m  B.II.  i.  22-25,  vi.  7-9;  Rapoport,  in  Bikkure  ha-'Ittim , 
xii.  80  81 ;  Schiirer,  Gcsch,  i.  123  ;  Krauss,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs, 
xxx- ct  scq.,  xxxv.  222  ct  scq. ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  20b.  Editions:  First  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Naples, 
1491 ;  cditio  princcps  of  the  Aramaic,  edited  by  Filipowski, 
together  with  his  Mibljiar  ha-Peninim,  London,  1851;  an¬ 
ther  MS.:  Gaster,  Lc.  pp.  17-27 ;  Jellinek,  B.  H.  Hebrew, 
i.  14L-14b,  Aramaic,  vi.  4-8.  Besides  these  there  are  many  re¬ 
prints-  Translations:  Latin :  in  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna 
Rabbimca,  i  3S3  ct  seq .;  German:  anonymous,  Megillat 
Matt atl lias,  Venice,  lo48  (in  rime);  Megillat  Ant iochns  (no 
place  or  date  given,  but  probably  Prague  and  the  eighteenth 
century)  ;  Spanish :  Nes  Hanukkah  (no  date  or  place  given, 
but  probably  of  the  nineteenth  century). 

L.  G. 

ANTIPAS  (HEROD  ANTIPAS):  Seventh 
(not  sixth,  as  stated  in  Graetz,  or  third,  as  in  Dean 
Farrar’s  biography  of  the  Herods)  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death,  youngest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  his  Samaritan  wife,  Malthace.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  occurred  before  20  b.c.  He  died  in  exile 
about  the  year  39.  Antipas,  like  most  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  was  educated  at  Home,  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  imperial  court.  Little 
is  known  of  his  mode  of  life  or  of  his  activity  before 
his  accession  to  power,  though  his  later  acts  do  not 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  superior  in 
virtue  to  his  half-brothers,  or,  indeed,  to  most  of  the 
patrician  youths  brought  up  near  the  palace.  From 
two  Greek  inscriptions— one  from  the  island  of  Kos, 
and  the  other  from  Delos  (u  C.  I.  G.  ”  No.  2502 ;  “  Bul¬ 
letin  de  Correspondances  Ilelleniques,  ”  iii.  365)— it  is 
apparent  that  lie  traveled  extensively,  though  it  can 
notjbe  ascertained  at  what  period  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  Antipater’s  attempt  to  poi¬ 
son  his  father,  Herod  the  Great  appointed  Antipas 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Judea;  but  either, 
as  some  state,  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  that 
had  again  befallen  him,  or  owing  to  the  fear  of  dire 
consequences  in  leaving  the  whole  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  youngest  son,  Herod  divided  Judea  into 
several  districts,  and  in  his  last  will  (about  4  b.c.) 
bequeathed  to  Antipas  nothing  but  the  tetrarchy 
of  Galilee  and  Perea,  which  brought  its  ruler  an  in¬ 
come  of  200  talents;  giving  to  another  son  by  Mal¬ 
thace,  Arclielaus,  the  right  to  the  title  of  “king  of 
J udea.  ”  Antipas  did  not  acquiesce  in 
Becomes  this.  new  partition  of  his  father’s  do- 
Tetrarch.  minions.  He  went  to  Home,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  rhetorician  Ireneus,  and 
claimed  the  kingdom  in  accordance  with  Herod’s 
earlier  will;  but  though  a  deputation  of  fifty  Jews 
had  reached  the  imperial  court  to  plead  against  Ar- 


chelaus — and  incidentally  against  Antipas — Augus¬ 
tus  ratified  the  terms  of  the  last  will. 

Upon  several  occasions,  during  his  rule  of  the  tet- 
rarcliy',  Antipas  appealed  to  Rome  for  extension  of 
his  territory.  But  his  scheming  and  petitions  were 
of  no  avail,  and  his  final  appeal  to  Caligula  for  fur¬ 
ther  addition  to  his  dominion  was  fruitless  and  only 
hastened  his  ruin .  It  is,  therefore,  either  as  a  general 
expression  of  authority  and  power,  or  in  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  royal  title  was  always  borne  by 
some  member  of  the  Herodian  family  (Arclielaus  was 
then  no  longer  ruling),  that  the  epithet  “king”  is 
used  (only  once)  in  the  New  Testament  in  speaking 
of  Antipas  (Mark,  vi.  14).  Wherever  else  in  the  NeAv 
Testament  he  is  mentioned,  the  title  given  to  him  is, 
generally,  “  tetrarch” :  the  name  Antipas  never  occurs 
there,  Herod  being  the  only  name  used  (Matt.  xiv.  1; 
Luke,  iii.  1,  19,  and  ix.  7).  Josephus,  who,  in  the  first 
Part  of  the  “History  of  the  Jewish  War,”  speaks  of 
him  as  Antipas,  calls  him  Herod  in  relating  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Judea;  adding  to  the  name  the  phrase,  “he 
who  was  called  Antipas  ”  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  9,  §  1),  but  using 
simply  the  patronymic  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
work.  .In  the  English  translation  of  Graetz  (ii.  114), 
Herod  is  spoken  of  as  Antipas  I. ;  but  this  use  of  the 
Homan  numeral  is  evidently  unwarranted. 

Though  Antipas  was  by  nature  pusillanimous, 
cringing  before  higher  authority,  and  at  times  sav¬ 
agely  cruel,  he  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  allowed 
to.  his  subjects  a  certain  amount  of  independence. 
His  main  efforts  as  a  ruler  were  directed  toward 
the  adornment  of  towns  that  already  existed,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones.  He  rebuilt  Betb-Haran 
(Betharamptha),  in  the  south  of  Perea,  and  called 
it  Li  Adas ;  lie  next  reconstructed  and  enlarged  Ids  cap¬ 
ital,  Sepphoris ;  and  then  made  into  a  toAvn  the  for- 
tress  Macherus,  on  the  eastern  shore 
Makes  Ex-  of  the  Dead  Sea,  rebuilding  the  fortress 
tensive  itself  and  erecting  a  magnificent  pal- 
Improve-  ace.  It  Avas  probably  in  this  palace 
ments.  that  John  the  Baptist  preached  and 
was  afterAvard  imprisoned.  Antipas’ 
ciwning  effort  in  this  direction  Avas  the  building 
(24-26)  of  the  toAAHi  of  Tiberias  on  Lake  Gennesaret 
in  Galilee,  Avhich  he  arranged  more  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  than  of  a  Judean  city,  with  a  stadium  and  a 
splendid  palace ;  the  Avails  of  the  latter  being  adorned 
with  figures,  and  even  the  government  of  the  toAvn 
being  on  Greek  lines,  Avith  a  council  of  600  members, 
an  arclion,  and  a  committee  of  the  ten  first  (oi  dsna 
rr puroi).  The  name  given  to  the  toAvn  Avas  in  honor 
of  tlie.ruling  emperor,  Tiberius.  As  soon  as  its  con¬ 
struction  Avas  completed  Antipas  moved  his  court 
thither;  and  Tiberias  thereafter  became  the  perma¬ 
nent  capital  of  Galilee. 

The. relations  of  Antipas  with  the  court  of  Home 
and  with  its  A^arious  emissaries  in  Asia  were  never 
cordial.  Augustus,  it  has  been  said,  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  contempt  for  the  tetrarch;  though  the 
marriage  of  Antipas  Avith  the  daughter  of  Aretas 
was  contracted,  probably,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
pleasing  the  emperor,  avIio  greatly  favored  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  Homan  officials  Avitli  foreign  princesses,  and 
though  the  neAv  name  (Livias)  given  to  Beth-Haran 
was  intended  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  Livia,  the  Avife 
of  .Augustus.  Under  Tiberius  constant  intrigues  to 
gain  the  emperor’s  favor  Avere  carried  on  betAveen 
Antipas  and  the  other  influential  Roman  officials. 

In  this  way  he  in  one  instance  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  the  enmity  of  Vitellius.  This  proconsul  had  ar¬ 
ranged  an  expedition  against  Artabanus  III.,  king 
of  Parthia;  but  being  ordered  by  Tiberius  to  come 
to  peaceful  terms,  he  met  the  Parthian  on  a  bridge 
throAvn  across  the  Euphrates  for  this  Arery  purpose. 
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Here  Antipas  prepared  a  magnificent  tent  for  them 
and  entertained  them  sumptuously ;  but  before  Vi- 
tellius  could  inform  the  emperor  of  the 
Reasons  for  negotiations  the  tetrarch  had  sent  mes- 

His  Tin-  sengers  to  Rome  with  the  necessary 
popularity,  despatches.  The  exact  date  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  Vitellius  and  Artabanus 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  is  still  a 
moot  question.  Antipas  was  continually  intriguing 
against  Pontius  Pilate  also.  At  one  time  Antipas  sent 
a  complaint  to  the  emperor  against  Pilate  because 
the  latter  had  put  up  an  unwelcome  votive  tablet 
in  the  palace  of  Jerusalem  (about  36).  Nor  was  An¬ 
tipas  popular  among  the  Judeans.  It  is  true  that, 
at  least  ostensibly,  lie  complied  with  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feasts.  But  the 
house  of  Herod  had  become  an  object  of  hate  and 
suspicion;  and  Antipas  himself  had  done  nothing  to 
counteract  the  spreading  of  these  sentiments.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  adorned  his  palace  walls  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  even  though  there  had  been 
no  effigies  on  the  coins  he  minted;  and,  above  all,  he 
had  violated  the  Mosaic  law  in  marrying  Herodias. 
John  the  Baptist  denounced  him  publicly  (Matt.  xiv. 
4;  Mark,  vi.  18);  and  even  Jesus  called  him  “  that 
fox  ”  (Luke,  xiii.  32). 

In  the  history  of  the  Messianic  movement  Antipas 
plays  a  most  important  part ;  for  he  is  the  Herod  of 
the  Gospels  who  slew  John,  and  who  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  Jesus;  though  the 
story  of  the  presentation  of  John's  head  on  a  char¬ 
ger,  by  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
aggeration.  It  is  possible  that  John’s 
Concerned  imprisonment  and  death  were  inspired 
in  Deaths  of  by  Herodias,  whose  marriage,  as  has 
John  and  been  said,  lie  had  denounced.  Anti- 
Jesus.  pas’  part  in  the  fate  of  Jesus  consisted 
in  the  preliminary  hearing  of  the  latter  ; 
for  Pontius  Pilate,  to  whom  the  accusations  against 
Jesus  were  brought,  handed  over  the  preacher  of 
Galilee  to  the  tetrarch  of  that  district,  who  was  then 
so  j  ourning  in  J erusalem.  J esus  answered  neither  the 
charges  of  his  accusers  nor  the  questions  of  Antipas; 
and  he  was  handed  back  to  the  higher  authorities,  to 
be  tried  according  to  Roman  law  and  custom. 

Antipas  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  the 
above-mentioned  daughter  of  Aretas  VI.,  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Rome 
he  met  Herodias,  his  own  niece  and  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Philip,  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  her 
husband  and  to  accompany  him  to  Tiberias.  His 
Arabian  wife,  upon  hearing  of  her  impending  dis¬ 
grace,  obtained  permission  from  Antipas,  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health,  to  go  to  Maclierus,  which  then  belonged 
to  Aretas ;  and  there  she  met  her  father,  whom  she  in¬ 
duced  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  husband  and  to  in¬ 
vade  his  tetrarchy.  Antipas’  army  was  defeated,  and 
his  lands  were  threatened  (37).  He  was 
Abandons  obliged  to  order  Vitellius  against  Are- 
First  Wife,  tas ;  but  before  the  Roman  proconsul 
had  left  Judea  the  emperor  died;  and 
Vitellius,  in  revenge  for  Antipas’  treachery  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  Artabanus 
III. ,  promptly  desisted  from  his  march.  Fortunately, 
Aretas  withdrew  to  his  own  lands. 

Antipas’  marriage  with  Herodias  was  neither  of 
long  duration  nor  very  happy.  She  was  ambitious, 
and  wished  to  see  her  husband  in  the  possession 
of  greater  territorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  she  induced  her  husband  to  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  new  emperor  for  the  possession  of  the 
royal  title;  but  Agrippa,  whose  first  appointment 
to' imperial  function  (as  overseer  of  the  markets)  had 


been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Hero¬ 
dias  and  Antipas,  sent  a  messenger,  Justinianus, 
to  Caligula,  who  was  then  at  Baise,  and  accused  the 
tetrarch  of  plotting  against  Rome.  Antipas  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  collected  a  vast 
Is  Ban-  stock  of  arms ;  and  he  was  stripped  of 
ished.  all  his  lands  and  wealth,  which  Calig¬ 
ula  gave  to  Agrippa,  banishing  Anti¬ 
pas  (39)  to  Lugdunum,  in  Gaul,  whither  Herodias 
followed  him.  He  died  shortly  afterward.  Whether 
this  Lugdunum  be  the  modern  St.  Bertrand  de  Com- 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Antipas. 

Obverse:  HPOAOY  TETPAPXOY,  surrounding  a  palm-branch, 
and  E.Ar  (year  33— of  his  reign).  Reverse:  TIBEPIAC  in 


(After  Madden,  “  Coins  of  the  Jews.”) 

minges,  near  the  Spanish  border,  or  whether  the  ex- 
tetrarch  removed  from  Lyons  to  Spain,  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Josephus  states  definitely  that  Antipas 
died  in  Spain.  The  assertion  in  Dio  Cassius  (lix.  8) 
that  Caligula  put  Antipas  to  death  is  certainly  un¬ 
true,  unless  the  phrase  is  intended  in  a  general  and 
not  in  a  literal  sense. 

“Antipas”  is  a  contracted  form  of  “Antipater,” 
or  “  Antipatros  ” ;  and  its  meaning  is,  therefore,  not 
“  against  all,  ”  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant .  xvii.,  xviii.;  idem,  R.  J.  i.  28,  §  4 ; 
ii.  2,  §  3;  idem.  Life ,  §  65  (Niese’s  ed.;  see  index);  Schiirer, 
Gesch.  (Engl,  transl.)  i.  2d  part,  17  et  seq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  cl. 
Juclen,  iii.  263  et  seq.;  Farrar,  The  Herods,  pp.  124  et  seq. 

W.  M. 

ANTIPATER(abridged  form,  Antipas);  Father 
of  Herod  I. ;  died  43  B.c.^He  was  the  son  of  Antipas, 
a  convert  to  Judaism,  who  was  governor  of  Idumsea 
under  the  reigns  of  Alexander  Janmeus  and  his  queen 
dowager  Alexandra,  and  rendered  himself  service¬ 
able  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  through  his  connections 
with  his  former  congeners,  of  Arabia  Petraea.  An¬ 
tipater,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  as 
governor  of  Idumaea,  had  reason  to  fear  that  King 
Aristobulus  II.  would  not  retain  him  in  his  position. 
He  therefore  tried  his  utmost  to  dethrone  Aristobulus, 
and  to  restore  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  would 
be  an  easy  tool  in  his  hands,  to  the  throne  which  was 
rightfully  his.  With  this  view  Antipater  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  Hyrcanus,  who  was  not  only  of  a  peaceful  and 
kindly  disposition  but  altogether  free 
Plots  from  "suspicion,  that  his  brother  was 
Against  plotting  his  death  in  order  to  secure 
Aristo-  himself  upon  the  throne.  Hyrcanus  at 
bulus.  first  refused  credence  to  Antipater,  but 
finally  allowed  himself  to  be  gained 
over.  Antipater,  who  felt  no  attachment  for  Ju¬ 
daism  or  the  Jewish  state,  and  who  stood  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  interests* in  order  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  had  made  previous  arrangements  with  Aretas, 
an  Arabian  chief,  to  give  his  help  to  Hyrcanus  in 
return  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and  possession  of 
twelve  cities,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the 
Arabians  by  the  Hasmoneans  after  long  and  hard 
fighting.  Antipater  then  took  Hyrcanus  with  him 
to  Aretas,  who  forthwith  proceeded  with  a  large 
army  against  Aristobulus,  and  defeated  him.  Thus 
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Anti  pater  succeeded  in  gaining  liis  objects,  although 
the  Jewish  state  lost  its  independence  in  consequence. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  decision  was 
given  against  Aristobulus. 

The  remnant  of  independence  which  Pompey  had 
allowed  to  Judea,  whose  nominal  king  was  now 
Hyrcanus  II.,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  Antip¬ 
ater,  as  he  now  held  Hyrcanus  completely  under 
his  control.  Hyrcanus  needed  a  crafty  and  skilful 
counselor  at  his  side,  such  as  Antipater,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  party  opposition  from  within  and  of 
Roman  greed  from  without.  Antipater,  however, 
retained  his  position  of  influence  even 
Hyrcanus  after  Hyrcanus  was  stripped  of  all 
and  political  power  by  Gabinius  (57  b.c.). 
Antipater.  His  proconsul  arranged  “all  affairs  of 
Jerusalem  according  to  the  will  of 
Antipater,”  a  phrase  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
Antipater  was  made  the  tax-collector  of  the  Jewish 
realm. 

When  his  personal  interests  did  not  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Jews  the  crafty  Idumean  was  of  great 
service  to  them.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia 
(Aug.  9,  4Sb.c.),  he  was  quick  to  take  sides  with 
CcCsar ;  and  the  latter’s  friendship  to  the  Jews  was 
mainly  due  to  the  services  rendered  him  by  Antipater, 
in  Egypt,  nominally  under  the  authority  of  Hyrca¬ 
nus.  Oicsar  rewarded  Antipater  by  appointing  him 
governor  (eTrirporroc)  of  Judea  in  the  year  47  b.c.; 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  advantage  to  Antip¬ 
ater,  Hyrcanus  was  made  ethnarch  instead  of  An- 
tigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  Entirely  ignoring 
Hyrcanus,  he  appointed  his  own  sons,  Phasael  and 
Herod,  governors  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Galilee  re¬ 
spectively.  During  the  subsequent  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Caesar  and  the  Pompeians,  Antipater  exhib¬ 
ited  great  statesmanship  in  steering  little  Judea 
skilfully  through  the  troublous  times.  As  long  as 
Caesar  lived  he  remained  his  partizan,  foreseeing  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  great  general ; 
Changes  but  after  his  assassination,  Antipater 
of  sided  with  Cassius  because  the  latter 

Policy.  had  seized  Syria,  and  Judea  could  not 

have  stood  against  him.  He  was  as 
energetic  in  his  services  to  Cassius  as  formerly  to 
Cassar,  and  was  most  prompt  in  delivering  the  700 
talents  which  the  Jews  had  to  contribute  for  Cas¬ 
sius’  army.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  and  rising  suc¬ 
cess  Antipater  was  poisoned  (43  b.c.)",  while  feasting 
with  Hyrcanus,  by  the  hireling  of  a  certain  Malieh, 
who,  like  Antipater,  was  aspiring  to  an  influential 
position  in  Judea.  No  good,  however,  came  to  Ju¬ 
dea  by  his  death,  for  the  power  of  the  Idumean 
house  was  not  annihilated  thereby,  and  his  sons, 
particularly  Herod,  carried  on  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Judea.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  concentrated  itself  mainly 
against  the  son,  and  legend  has  little  to  say  of  the 
actual  founder  of  the  Herodian  dynasty.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  legend  concerning  the  life  of  Antipater 
has,  however,  been  preserved  by  Julius  Africanus. 
According  to  this  writer,  Idumean  robbers  attacked 
Ascalon,  and  plundered  a  shrine  of  Apollo,  taking 
with  them  the  son  of  the  temple-attendant  Herod, 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  redeem  his  son  Antipater. 

Antipater  was  thus  brought  up  as  an 
Antipater  Idumean  and  later  won  the  friendship 
in  Jewish,  of  Hyrcanus  II.  (Julius  Africanus, 
Legend.  “Epistola  ad  Aristidem,”  v. ;  Migne, 

“  Patrologie,  ”  x.  59).  The  Jewish  origin 
of  this  legend  is  attested  by  Justin  Martyr  (“  Dialogus 
cum  fry  phone,”  lii.),  who  characterizes  this  state¬ 
ment  of  Herod’s  origin  from  Ascalon  as  Jewish. 
That  this  account  is  fabulous  is  shown  by  the  man¬ 


ner  in  which  the  narrative  endeavors  to  prove  the 
Idumean  origin  of  Herod.  The  legend  refuses  to 
regard  him  even  as  a  half-Jew  .(Deut.  xxiii.  8),  but 
calls  him  a  Philistine,  a  member  of  a  race  which 
owes  its  existence  to  unchastity  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  5). 
and  then  seeks  to  reconcile  its  statement  with  actual 
fact.  The  non-Jcwish  origin  of  the  Herodians  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  Mishnah  Sotah,  iv.,  at  end.  See 
also  Herod  I.  and  Hyrcanus  II. 
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L.  G. 

ANTIPATER :  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  of  the  Idumean  Doris,  who  soon  after  Antip¬ 
ater’s  birth  was  discarded  by  her  husband ;  born 
about  38  b.  c. ;  executed  4  b.  c.  He  was  first  brought  up 
in  obscurity  and  penury;  but  Pheroras  and  Salome, 
brother  and  sister  of  Herod,  fearing  that  the  influence 
of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  sons  of  Ma- 
riamne,  would  be  detrimental  to  their  own  designs 
upon  Herod,  induced  the  latter,  after  the  death  of 
Mariamne,  to  recall  to  his  palace  both  his  former 
wife  and  his  first-born  son.  Antipater,  with  his  half- 
brothers,  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  under  the  care  of 
Agrippa,  to  receive  an  education  befitting  a  prince 
and  patrician  (13  b.c.). 

Antipater’s  life,  from  the  day  of  his  mother’s  re¬ 
turn  to  favor  and  of  his  own  recall  to  the  palace  of 
Jerusalem,  was  one  continuous  endeavor  to  supplant 
in  the  favor  of  his  father  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Herodian  family,  and  finally,  when  this  object 
was  well-nigh  achieved,  to  gain  posses- 
His  Machi-  sion,  through  parricide,  of  the  throne 
nations.  of  Judea.  While  at  Rome,  Antipater 
tried  to  influence  Herod  against  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  apparently  the 
favorites;  insinuating  that  these  sons  of  Mariamne 
were  scheming  to  avenge  their  mother’s  death  on 
the  person  of  their  father.  He  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  calumnies  against  them  that  Herod  brought  them 
to  Rome,  accused  them  before  Augustus  of  plotting 
his  overthrow,  and  begged  of  the  emperor  permission 
to  punish  them.  Augustu s  probably  saw  through  the 
plot,  and  temporarily  reconciled  Herod  with  liis  sons. 

Herod  returned  with  the  three  princes  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  and  there  Antipater  began  his  machinations 
afresh.  Common  ambition  had  united  him  with 
Pheroras  and  Salome ;  and  a  plot  was  concocted  to 
poison  Herod.  Antipater  had  also  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Alexander  and  Aristobu¬ 
lus,  especially  of  the  former,  and  could  consequently 
pursue  with  ease  his  plan  for  their  ruin.  After  cast¬ 
ing  suspicion  upon  the  two  princes  b}r  innuendos  and 
secret  accusations,  he  persuaded  Herod  to  torture 
the  servants  of  the  palace  into  revealing  what  they 
knew  of  the  alleged  infidelity  of  his  sons.  Some  of 
these  confessed  that  the  sons  of  Mariamne  were  plot¬ 
ting  to  assassinate  the  king ;  and  Alexander  and  Aris¬ 
tobulus  were  consequently  cast  into  prison.  The 
former  pretended  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  im¬ 
plicated  in  his  confession  Pheroras,  who  was  there¬ 
upon  banished  to*  his  tetrarchy;  but  not  a  word  did 
he  breathe  against  Antipater,  so  well  had  the  latter 
beguiled  him.  Augustus  reluctantly  granted  Herod 
permission  to  banish  or  execute  his  two  prisoners; 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  peculiar  request 
that  Augustus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  “  I  would 
rather  be  of  Herod’s  swine  than  of  his  sons  ”  (Macro- 
bins,  “Saturnalium  Conviviorum  Libri  Septem,” 
ii.  4). 
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Upon  the  execution  of  his  sons  in  the  year  7  b.c., 
Herod  nominated  Anti  pater  as  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Judea,  and  immediately  gave  him 
Shares  the  a  share  in  the  government ;  but,  in  the 
Govern-  fear  of  a  possible  discovery  of  his  plots 
ment  and  of  a  further  change  in  the  disposi- 
of  Judea,  tion  of  the  kingdom,  Antipater  sought 
to  arouse  Herod’s  suspicions  against 
the  other  two  sons,  Philip  and  Archelaus.  He  sent 
letters  to  some  influential  friends  at  Rome,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  ask  Herod  to  despatch  Antipater  to 
Rome.  Herod  complied  with  their  request,  and  sent 
by  him  many  costly  presents  to  the  emperor.  Safe 
now  from  detection  Antipater  could  more  easily  pre¬ 
pare  the  execution  of  his  plots  and  counterplots.  Pie 
sent  Batliyllus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  to  Jerusalem 
with  letters  accusing  Philip  and  Archelaus;  and  he 
allied  himself  with  Acme,  a  Jewish  slave  of  Livia,  as 
lie  knew  that  Salome  corresponded  with  the  empress, 
and  that,  through  the  information  he  would  thus 
gain,  he  could  accuse  Salome  of  treachery  against 
Herod,  to  whom  he  even  sent  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  from  Herod’s  sister,  exposing  her  guilt.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  plotting  with  Salome  and  Pheroras 
against  Herod,  and  is  said  even  to  have  sent  to  Phe¬ 
roras  poison  which  either  he  or  his  sister  was  to  give 
to  Herod. 

But  an  incident  occurred  that  upset  all  of  Antip- 
ater’s  heinous  plans,  and  brought  him  to  his  de¬ 
served  fate.  It  was  at  an  investigation  into  the 
death  of  Pheroras,  whose  wife  had  been  accused  of 
having  poisoned  him,  that,  in  establishing  her  inno¬ 
cence,  the  villainy  of  Antipater  was  laid  bare.  In  the 
meantime,  correspondence  between  Acme  and  An¬ 
tipater  having  been  intercepted,  Herod  sent  a  letter 
to  Rome  in  most  affectionate  terms, 
Meets  His  asking  Antipater  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
Fate.  lem,  which  he  unsuspectingly  did.  On 
his  way,  while  in  Cilicia,  he  heard  of 
Pheroras’  death,  of  his  mother’s  second  banishment, 
and  vague  rumors  of  the  accusations  that  awaited 
him.  He  nevertheless  continued  on  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem;  hoping,  probably,  to  allay  his  father’s 
suspicions.  On  his  arrival  Herod  accused  him  be¬ 
fore  a  tribunal  headed  by  Quintilius  Varus;  but 
though  Nicolas  of  Damascus  laid  bare  the  whole 
plot,  and  though  the  deadly  poison  itself  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  tested  in  open  court,  Antipater’s  speech 
in  answer  to  the  accusers — which  moved  Varus  and 
even  Herod  himself — must  have  had  its  effect,  since 
a  verdict  was  not  pronounced.  Antipater  was  pro¬ 
visionally  cast  into  prison,  and  Herod  sent  letters  to 
Augustus,  with  full  information  of  his  son’s  machi¬ 
nations,  and  with  the  request  that  he  be  authorized 
to  punish  him.  The  emperor’s  reply  stated  that 
Acme  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Herod  was  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  his  son  as  he  deemed  best. 

The  execution  of  Antipater  (4  b.c.)  took  place 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  Herod,  in 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  had  attempted  suicide,,  and 
Archiabus  with  a  loud  cry  had  torn  the  knife  from  the 
king’s  hands.  Antipater,  whose  prison  was  only  a 
little  distance  away,  heard  the  cry,  and,  thinking 
Herod  dead,  tried  to  bribe  the  jailer  to  liberate  him. 
Herod  learned  of  Antipater’s  action,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  latter  was  ordered  and  carried  out  on 
the  spot. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  12,  §  1 ;  xvi.  3,  §  3 ;  xvi.  4, 

§  1 ;  xvii.  5,  §  1 ;  idem,  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  1 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden , 
iii.  209,  246  ct  seq .;  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  i.,  2d  part,  1  ct  seep;  Farrar, 
The  Hcrods ,  pp.  144  ct  seq. 
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ANTIPATER,  SON  OF  JASON.  See  Jona¬ 
than  tiie  Hasmoneax. 
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ANTIPATRIS  ;  City  founded  about  the  year  10 
b.c.  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  plain  of  Kefar  Saba. 
From  a  passage  in  Josephus  it  appears  that  there 
had  been,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  a  town 
on  this  site  called  Kefar  Saba  (“  old  village  ”),  which 
name  reappears  in  the  modern  Kefr-Saba.  It  is 
true  that  Talmudic  authorities  distinguish  between 
Antipatris  and  Kefar  Saba;  but  in  all  probability 
they  intend  by  the  latter  name  to  designate  the 
whole  plain.  This  plain  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  “  coast  of  Antipatris  ”  (Tosef.,  Dem.  i.  11)  alluded 
to  by  the  rabbis  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  From  such  passages  it  appears  that  Antipatris 
was  inhabited  mainly  by  Samaritans.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “  coast  ”  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  city 
was  in  proximity  to  the  sea  (as  Neubauer  thinks),  in¬ 
asmuch  as  Josephus  describes  the  city  as  surrounded 
by  a  river;  and  the  term  used  may  also  denote  the 
banks  of  a  river.  Josephus  defines  the  location  of 
Antipatris  as  150  (another  reading  has  160)  stadia 
from  Joppa,  at  the  entrance  into  the  mountains,  and 
26  miles  south  of  Cresarea,  upon  the  highroad  from 
that  city  to  Lydda — a  definition  which  applies  very 
well  to  the  modern  Kefr-Saba.  In  Talmudic  wri¬ 
tings,  Antipatris  figures  as  the  most  northerly  limit 
of  Judea  (Tosef.,  Git.  vii.  [v.]  9;  Toma,  69a),  which 
probably  indicates  that  at  that  period — about  150  to 
300 — Antipatris  was  an  important  city.  In  the  fourth 
century,  however,  it  had  evidently  fallen  into  decay ; 
and  Jerome  designates  it  as  a  “semi-demolished  little 
town.”  It  was  in  existence,  nevertheless,  as  late  as 
the  eighth  century.  See  also  Kefar  Saba. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  86-90;  Buhl,  Geographic 

Alten  PaUistina ,  pp.  82,  105,  129,  151,  153 ;  Boettger,  Typn- 

(P'aphisch-Historisches  Lexicon  zu  .  .  .  FI  Joseph  us,  p.  27 ; 

Schiirer,  Gesch.  ii.,  2d  part,  156-15S  (which  contains  a  list  of 

the  literature  upon  the  subject) . 

L.  G. 

ANTIPHONY.  See  Choir. 

ANTI-SEMITISM  ;  A  modern  word  expressing 
antagonism  to  the  political  and  social  equality  of 
Jews. 

The  term  “  Anti-Semitism  ”  has  its  origin  in  the 
ethnological  theory  that  the  Jews,  as  Semites,  are 
entirely  different  from  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European, 
populations  and  can  never  be  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  word  implies  that  the  Jews  are  not  op¬ 
posed  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  on  account  of 
their  racial  characteristics.  As  such  are  mentioned  : 
greed,  a  special  aptitude  for  money-making,  aver¬ 
sion  to  hard  work,  clannishness  and  obtrusiveness, 
lack  of  social  tact,  and  especially  of  patriotism. 
Finally,  the  term  is  used  to  justify  resentment  for 
every  crime  or  objectionable  act  committed  by  any 
individual  Jew. 

Its  recent  origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  David 
Kaufmann,  in  1874,  speaks  of  the  ethnic  theory  of 
Semitism  as  “  allerneueste  "Weislieit”  (“Magazin  fur 
die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,”  1874,  No.  44),  and  Lud¬ 
wig  Bamberger,  in  his  essay,  “  Deutsclitum  u.  Juden- 
tum  (“Unsere  Zeit,”  1880,  i.  194),  says,  “  The  war-cry 
against  the  Semites  is,  as  the  word  indicates,  of  very 
recent  date.”  In  his  memoirs,  too,  referring  to  1858 
or  shortly  before,  Bamberger  says  that  the  word 
“  Semitism  ”  had  not  then  been  invented  (“  Erinner- 
ungen,”  ii.  311,  Berlin,  1899).  In  February,  1881,  a 
correspondent  of  the  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden- 
thums”  speaks  of  “Anti-Semitism”  as  a  designation 
which  recently  came  into  use  (“Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.” 
1881,  p.  138).  On  July  19, 18S2,  the  editor  says,  “  This 
quite  recent  Anti-Semitism  is  hardly  three  years  old” 
(ib.  1882,  p.  489).  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
word  was  first  printed  in  1880.  In  that  year  W.  Marr 
published  “Zwanglose  Antisemitische  Hefte,”  and 
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Wilhelm  Scherer  used  the  term  “  Antisemiten  ”  in  the 
“  Neue  Freie  Presse  ”  of  Januaiy. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  trace  with  certainty 
the  first  use  of  the  word.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  coined  before  the  end  of  the  sev- 

History  enties,  when  the  German  empire  en- 
of  the  tered  upon  a  course  widely  different 
Term.  from  its  former  policy.  The  nature  of 
the  word  implies  the  preexistence  of 
the  word  and  idea  of  Semitism,  which  lias  itself  a 
history  that  must  be  traced.  August  Ludwig  von 
Schlozer  (1735-1809)  and  Johann  Gottfried  Eicliliorn 
(1752-1827),  both  professors  in  Gottingen,  were  the 
first  to  use  the  term  “Semitic  nations”  (Eicliliorn, 
“  Historisch-Kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa¬ 
ment,”  2d  ed.,  17S7,  p.  45;  idem,  “Repertorium,” 
1781,  i.  61 ;  “  Ausland,”  I872y  p.  1034)  in  a  philological 
sense ;  but  the  ethnical  distinctness  of  Semitic  nations 
was  not  a  generally  accepted  theory  until  Franz  Bopp 
(1791-1867),  in  his  “Comparative  Grammar”  (1833- 
52),  had  created  the  correlative  term  of  “Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages,  ”  called  b}r  the  French  school  “  Indo- 
European,  ”  and  by  the  English  “  Aryan.  ”  What  was 
originally  a  merely  linguistic  term  soon  became  an 
ethnical  designation  based  on  the  results  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology.  The  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  ethnical  character  of  the  Semites  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
been  Christian  Lassen  (1800-76),  professor  at  Bonn, 
who,  in  his  “  Indische  Altertumskunde,”  Bonn,  1844- 
61,  i.  414,  says: 

“  Civilization  lias  been  the  gift  of  bat  a  few  nations.  Of  other 
races  only  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  and  of  the  Caucasian  only 
Semites  and  Aryans,  have  built  up  human  civilization.  History 
proves  that  Semites  do  not  possess  the  harmony  of  psychical 
forces  which  distinguishes  the  Aryans.  The  Semite  is  selfish 
and  exclusive.  He  possesses  a  sharp  intellect  which  enables 
him  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  created  by  others,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  history  of  the  Pheuicians  and,  later  on,  of  the 
Arabs.” 

Independently  of  Lassen,  Ernest  Renan  (1823-92)  as¬ 
serted  the  same  principle  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
Semites,  which  inferiority  he  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  recognize  (“  Histoire  Generate  et  Systeme 
Compare  des  Langues  Semitiques,”  5tli  ed.,  1878,  p. 
4).  “The  two  words,”  he  says,  “which  have  served 
until  now  as  a  symbol  for  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  toward  truth,  science,  and  philosophy,  were 
foreign  to  them  ”  (ib.  p.  3).  Stronger  still  are 
Renan’s  expressions  in  his  essays  on  the  history  of 
religion  (“Etudes  d ’Histoire  Religieuse,”  5th  ed., 
Paris,  1862).  Therein  he  claims  for  the  Aryans  all 
the  great  military,  political,  and  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  in  the  world’s  history ;  while  the  Semites  must 
be  credited  with  the  religious  move- 
Renan  on  ments  (p.  85).  The  Semites  have  never 
the  Jews,  had  any  comprehension  of  civilization 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word ;  they  were  at  no  time  public-spirited  (p.  88). 
Intolerance  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
monotheism  (p.  87),  which,  if  not  imported  from 
the  Semitic  world,  would  have  remained  foreign  to  the 
Aryans,  who  were  impressed  with  the  variety  of  the 
universe  (p.  85).  The  Jewish  people,  while  not  pro¬ 
gressive,  claimed  that  the  future  was  theirs:  and  this 
illogical  position  accounts  for  the  hatred  which  eight¬ 
een  centuries  were  unable  to  mitigate  (p.  130). 

While  Renan,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  warned  against  wresting  individ¬ 
ual  passages  from  the  context,  and  insisted  that  the 
racial  element  was  counterbalanced  by  many  other 
influences;  while  he  said  that  the  Jews  of  our  age 
are  not  Semites,  but  modern  men ;  and  while  he  even 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  race  (“Le  Judaisme 
comme  Race  et  coniine  Religion,  ”  Paris,  1883),  it  was, 


nevertheless,  he  who  had  forged  the  arms  which  the 
anti-Semites  used  in  their  attacks  on  Jews  and  Juda¬ 
ism.  For  they  could  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  scholar 
and  a  freethinker,  when  they  repeated  in  reference  to 
the  Jews  what  he  had  said  of  the  Semites — namely, 
that  they  lacked  personal  courage;  that  their  moral 
ideal  was  different  from  “ours”;  that  they  were 
selfish,  chiefly  negative,  and  altogether  “  une  race  in¬ 
complete.  ”  Many  other  representatives  of  the  young 
science  of  ethnology  —  which  was  constantly  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  development  of  compar- 
Applica-  ative  philology  —  proceeded  to  draw 
tion  to  lines  of  demarcation  between  Semitic 
Ethnology,  and  Aryan  civilization  (Pliilippson, 
“  Weltbewegende  Fragen,”  i.  31,  Leip- 
sic,  1868).  Of  the  immense  literature  on  the  subject 
an  article,  published  in  the  “Ausland,”  a  weekly 
edited  by  Friedrich  von  Hellwald,  1872,  pp.  901  et 
sec/,  and  957  et  seq. ,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  anti-Semitic  move¬ 
ment,  although  the  anonymous  author  (afterward 
acknowledged  by  von  Hellwald  to  be  himself)  is  in 
no  way  original,  but  has  mainly  copied  the  words  of 
Renan.  He  says : 

“  The  Jews  are  not  merely  a  different  religious  community, 
but— and  this  is  to  us  the  most  important  factor— ethnically  an 
altogether  different  race.  The  European  feels  instinctively  that 
the  Jew  is  a  stranger  who  immigrated  from  Asia.  The  so-called 
prejudice  is  a  natural  sentiment.  Civilization  will  ov  ercome  the 
antipathy  against  the  Israelite  who  merely  professes  another  re¬ 
ligion,  but  never  that  against  the  racially  different  Jew.  The  Jew 
is  cosmopolitan,  and  possesses  a  certain  astuteness  which  makes 
him  the  master  of  the  honest  Aryan.  In  eastern  Europe  the 
Jew  is  the  cancer  slowly  eating  into  the  flesh  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions.  Exploitation  of  the  people  is  his  only  aim.  Selfishness 
and  lack  of  personal  courage  are  his  chief  characteristics ;  self- 
sacrifice  and  patriotism  are  altogether  foreign  to  him.” 

It  is  claimed  that,  although  the  Jews  have  amalga¬ 
mated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  their  surround¬ 
ings,  they  no  longer  adopt  commercial  pursuits  ex¬ 
clusively,  have  their  children  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  are  eager  to  give  up  their  peculiarities, 
the  Jew  remains  a  separate  individuality,  and,  while 
he  participates  in  the  spiritual  and  political  work  of 
the  nation,  his  desire  is  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
rule  of  Judaism  (Roeder,  “  Zeitsclirift  fur  die  Ge- 
sammten  Staatswissenschaften,”  1871,  No.  3;  Jules 
Richard,  in  “Le  Const itutionnel,”  Nov.  24,  1872). 

While  the  term  Anti-Semitism  should  be  restricted 
in  its  use  to  the  modern  movements  against  the  Jews, 
in  its  wider  sense  it  may  be  said  to  include  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  at  all  times 
The  Old  and  among  all  nations  as  professors  of 
Hatred  of  a  separate  religion  or  as  a  people  hav- 
the  Jews,  ing  a  distinct  nationality.  Its  his¬ 
tory  begins  with  the  period  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  when  the  charge  was  first  made 
that  the  Jews  are  a  “people  scattered  abroad  and 
dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  of 
thy  kingdom;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all 
people;  neither  keep  they  the  king’s  laws;  therefore 
it  is  not  for  the  king’s  profit  to  suffer  them  ”  (Estli. 
iii.  8).  The  Jews,  having  met  with  nations  who 
disputed  their  claim  of  superiority,  were,  in  the  Ilel- 
lenized  Orient  and  later  on  in  the  Roman  world,  the 
targets  of  hatred  combined  with  contempt.  The 
charges  preferred  against  them  were  that  they  hated 
all  other  men;  that  they  were  clannish  (a/u^ia)  and 
irreligious  (adeo-rjg) ;  that  they  had  not  participated 
in  the  work  of  civilization ;  that  they  had  become 
a  menace  to  the  Roman  empire;  that  their  bodies 
emitted  a  peculiar  odor;  that  they  sacrificed  annu¬ 
ally  a  Greek;  and  that  they  were  descendants  of 
lepers,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Egypt  (Schurer, 
“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  397-420,  Leipsic,  1898;  Reinacli, 
“Textes  d ’Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains  Relatifs  au 
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JudaTsme,”  1895;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Rom,”  Berlin,  1896).  See  Apion. 

Tlie  medieval  literature  on  the  subject  is  foreign 
to  this  article,  as  its  attacks  on  Judaism  are  princi¬ 
pally  on  religious  grounds,  although  the  Jews  were 
also  proclaimed  as  dangerous  front  an  economic 
point  of  view  and  denounced  as  enemies  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  What  is  properly  known  as  Anti-Semitism  had 
its  roots  in  the  age  following  the  French  Revolution, 
when  religious  liberty  had  become  a  more  or  less  ac¬ 
cepted  dogma  in  political  science,  and  a  new  basis 
had  to  be  found  for  the  attacks  on  the  Jews,  more 
particularly  for  the  opposition  to  their  full  enfran¬ 
chisement.  The  years  following  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  saw  a  deluge  of  anti- Jewish  pamphlets  (Jost, 

“  Neue  Gesch.  der  Israeli  ten,”  Breslau,  i.  43  et  seq. ; 
Gnitz,  “Gesch.  d.  Juden,”  xi.  318  et  seq.). 

Reactionary  tendencies  which  molded  the  political 
physiognomy  of  Europe  until  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  and  of  eastern  Europe  down  to  the 
forties,  aroused  a  strong  democratic  opposition.  The 
opponents  of  reform  combining  the  reactionary 
forces  in  both  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  camps 
received  valuable  encouragement  by  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  King  Frederick  William  IY.  of 
Prussia  (1840).  In  a  “Cabinetsordre  ”  of  1841  the 
king  defined  his  views  on  a  new  law,  which  was  to 
regulate  the  status  of  the  Jews;  to 
Frederick  treat  the  Jews  as  a  colony  of  foreign- 
William  ers;  to  give  them  autonomy  in  their 
IV.  of  congregational  affairs;  and  to  take 
Prussia  and  from  them  the  municipal  franchise 
the  Jews,  which  they  had  possessed  since  1812. 

Small  vexatious  measures — for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  Minister  of  Justice  von  Mulder  issued  a 
circular  recommending  that  every  court  should  buy 
a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  directed  against  the  Jews 
(Thiele,  “Die  Jfidischen  Gauner  in  Deutschland”)— 
gave  further  encouragement  to  the  :  eactionaries. 
(On  this  period  see  Willi.  Freund,  “  Die  Gegemvartig 
Beabsiclitigte  Umgestaltung  der  Burgerliclien  Ver- 
haltnisse  der  Juden  im  Preuss.  Staate,”  1842;  and 
Isidor  Keim,  “Ein  Wort  fiber  die  Rechtliclien  Zu- 
stande  der  Juden  im  Preuss.  Staate,”  Leipsic,  1842.) 

The  opposition  against  granting  to  the  Jews  all 
political  rights  came  from  various .  quarters.  It 
was  natural  that  those  who  believed  in  the  ideal  of 
“  a  Christian  country  77  should  be  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  these  should  be  joined  by  the  advocates  of  the 
autocratic  form  of  government,  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  classes,  which  is  a  diluted  feudalism.  The 
representative  of  the  latter  party  was  Hermann 
Wagener  (1815—89),  who  in  his  “  Staatslexicon,7  and 
in  Ins  pamphlet,  “Das  Judentum  und  der  Staat” 
(1857),  defended  its  doctrine.  From  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  the  necessit}^  of  keeping  the  Jews  on 
an  inferior  level  of  political  and  civil  rights  was  de¬ 
fended  by  A.  Tli.  Hartmann,  professor  at  Rostock 
(1774-1838),  in  various  pamphlets,  among  which  was 
“  Gegen  Gleicliberechtigung  der  Juden  ”  (1834).  The 
liberal  Christians  also  furnished  opponents  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews ;  for  example,  J oh.  Fr.  Rohr 
(1777-1848),  head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  rationalists 
of  his  age;  II.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1761-1851),  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  the  most  outspoken  representative 
of  rationalism.  In  his  “  Jiidische  Nationalabsonde- 
rung  ”  (1830)  he  advocated  the  denial  to  the  Jews  of 
all  political  rights  until  they  would  give  up  their 
ritual  practises.  The  same  position  is  taken  by 
Karl  Streckfuss  (1778-1844),  a  poet  and  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  Prussia,  in  his  pamphlets,  “  TJeber 
das  Verlialtniss  der  Juden  in  den  Christliclien 
Staaten”  (Berlin,  1843),  in  which  he  says  (p.  115): 


“As  long  as  all  Jews  do  not  renounce  their  ceremo¬ 
nial  law,  emancipation  can  not  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.”  Similarly,  Bruno  Bauer  (1809-82), 
one  of  the  most  radical  of  German  theologians :  “  The 
only  logical  position  of  the  Jew  in  the  Christian 
state  is  that  of  a  separate  corporation  ”  (“  Die  Juden- 
f rage, 77  1843,  p.  59).  Even  the  modern  tendency  to 
label  as  Jewish  everything  that  is  disliked  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Wolfgang  Menzel  (1798-1873), 
an  influential  literary  critic,  who  calls  the  literary 
movement  known  as  “Young  Germany77  by  the 
name  of  “Young  Palestine,”  and  in  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner’s  pamphlet  “  Das  Judentum  in  der  Musik  ”  (1869). 

In  1870  a  complete  change  had  taken  place.  Lib¬ 
eralism  had  become  predominant  in  western  Europe. 
The  North-German  Confederation  had  adopted  in 
1869  the  liberal  principle  that  a  man’s  creed  should 
not  in  any  way  affect  his  civil  or  political  rights. 
What  is  called  Anti-Semitism  was  limited  to  those 
who  opposed  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  state,  the  equality  of  rights  regardless  of  creed 
and  nationality,  and  yet  even  the  “  Kreuzzeitung 77 
of  Berlin,  the  organ  of  the  feudal  autocracy,  “  Junker- 
Par  tei, 77  spoke  of  the  Alsatian  Jews  as  a  Jewish 
branch  of  the  German  nation  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.” 
1871,  p.  805),  when  political  interest  made  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Jews  a  desirable  object. 

Jesuit  The  most  persistent  advocates  of  papal 

Hostility  infallibility,  the  Jesuits,  in  their  organ. 

Toward  “  Voce  della  VeritA”  said  at  the  time : 

Jews.  “  If  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  ever 
take  place,  the  Jews  will  have  to  return  to  the 
Ghetto 77  (“  Kolnische  Zeitung,”  April  6,  1873).  The 
Due  de  Broglie,  then  the  leader  of  the  monarchical  and 
Clerical  party  in  the  French  Chamber,  proclaimed, 
as  the  chief  misfortune  of  France,  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one  religion  (“Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.”  1873, 
p.  107).  Bishop  von  Ketteler  of  Mayence,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  “Centrum,”  or  Catholic  party,  in  the 
Reichstag,  mocked  at  the  German  “Michel”  who 
allowed  Jews  to  teach  him  what  Teutonism  was— a 
hit  at  Ludwig  Bamberger,  who  was  deputy  to  the 
German  Reichstag  from  Mayence  (ib.  1872,  p.  265). 

The  most  peculiar  and  contradictory  charges  were 
brought  against  the  Jews  in  the  clerical  newspapers. 
The  “Volksbote”  of  Munich  said  that  the  Jews  were 
responsible  for  the  fraudulent  business  methods  of 
the  DacliauerBank,  which  was  an  enterprise  founded 
and  patronized  by  the  Clerical  party.  The  Jews  had 
ruined  it  by  their  control  over  the  law  courts.  The 
“Univers”  of  Paris  and  the  “  Vaterland 77  of  Vienna 
(April  6,  1873)  claimed  that  the  “Old  Catholic 
Church 77  was  the  work  of  the  Jews,  while  Hermann 
von  Scharff-Scharffenstein  in  his  “Das  Entlarvte 
Judenthum  der  Neuzeit”  (ii.  61,  Zurich,  1S71) 
claimed  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Jesuits  was  due 
to  the  large  number  of  Jews  in  the  order.  This 
policy  was  not  confined  to  the  Catholics.  When 
the  Prussian  Diet  passed  the  law  of  Feb.  8,  1872, 
which  placed  the  control  of  the  school  system  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  von  Senfft-Pilsacli,  a  member  of 
the  Conservative  party,  said,  referring  to  Lasker, 
the  law  was  the  work  of  a  “  little  Semitic  gentle¬ 
man.”  In  a  literary  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
socialism  Adolf  Wagner,  who  subsequently  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the'Christian-Socialists,  dwelt,  as  an 
argument  against  his  opponent  H.  B.  Oppenheim,  on 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  Jew.  The  leader  of 
the  Czechs  in  Austria,  Francis  Palacky  (1798-1876), 
a  Protestant,  said,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Czech 
nation,  that  the  Jews  were  Shylocks.  The  soil  was 
ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  Anti-Semitism  which  from 
1878  became  a  distinct  political  program. 
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It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult,  for  Prince  Bismarck, 
when  in  1878  lie  changed  his  liberal  policy  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  reactionary  principles,  to  wake 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  which  was  soon  an¬ 
swered  in  Hungary,  Austria,  and  France.  In  order  to 
comprehend  this  fully,  we  must  understand  the  polit¬ 
ical  condition  of  Germany,  where  Anti-Semitism  origi¬ 
nated  (“L’Antisemitisme  moderne — c’est  une  impor¬ 
tation  allemande,  ”  says  A.  Leroy -Beaulieu,  in  “  Israel 
chez  les  Nations,  ”  p.  25,  Paris,  1897).  Bismarck  had  al¬ 
ways  been  an  advocate  of  autocracy  and 
Attitude  of  an  opponent  of  a  parliamentary  form 
Bismarck,  of  government.  When  he  adopted  the 
latter,  it  was  partly  because  of  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  times,  and  partly  because  the  Liberals 
stood  for  a  united  Germany,  while  the  Conservatives 
opposed  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  legitimate  princes,  and  the  Ultramontane  party 
dreaded  it  on  account  of  the  hegemony  of  Protestant 
Prussia.  From  1867  Bismarck  allied  himself  with 
the  Liberals — to  which  party  most  of  the  German  Jews 
belonged — and  thus  obtained  the  required  parlia¬ 
mentary  support  in  founding  the  German  empire. 
When  the  empire  had  been  firmly  established,  the 
danger  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  France 
and  of  a  war  of  revenge  had  passed  entirely  away. 
When  President  MacMalion  had  resigned  (1879),  and 
the  Liberals  had  done  their  part  in  assisting  Bis¬ 
marck  in  his  war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
“iron  chancellor”  grew  tired  of  his  allies.  Acci¬ 
dental  events  had  aided  him  in  producing  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  his  change  of  policy  was  necessary.  On 
May  11,  1878,  Hodel,  a  vagabond,  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Emperor  William.  As  Hodel  had 
some  leanings  toward  the  Socialist  party,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  against 
Socialistic  agitations.  This  bill  was  rejected;  but 
shortly  afterward  (June  2,  1878)  sympathy  with 
the  “glory-crowned”  monarch,  who  was  then  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  the  great  prestige  which 
the  government  gained  through  the  Congress, 
held  in  Berlin,  which  followed  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  strengthened  the  case  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  dissolved  the  Reichstag.  The  new 
elections  (July  30,  1878)  brought  an  increase  of 
Conservative  members.  This  may  be  considered  the 
birthday  of  Anti-Semitism.  The  word 
The  German  had  not  yet  been  uttered ;  but  a  “  Neuer 
Elections  Walilverein  ”  (New  Electoral  Society), 
of  July  30,  which  had  been  formed  in  Breslau, 
1878.  drew  up  a  platform  which  proclaimed 
the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  legislation  of  previous  years.  Two  years  before 
this,  the  “  Deutsch-Konscrvativc  Parted”  had  been 
formed,  which  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  the 
Christianization  of  school  and  state.  This  party  was 
a  reactionary  one  of  moderate  tendencies.  In  1878 
an  attempt  was  made  to  win  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  the  conservative  program  bv  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian-Socialist  Party  (Christlich-So- 
ciale  Partei),  which  adopted  some  parts  of  the  So¬ 
cialistic  program,  in  combination  with  conservative 
principles.  The  real  founder  of  this  party  was  the 
court  chaplain  Adolf  Stocker.  The  object  of  this 
organization  was  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  political 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people. 

Officially,  Anti-Semitism  did  not  show  itself  at  first 
in  its  true  colors.  It  was,  however,  the 
Anti-  moving  force  of  the  Christian-Social- 
Semitism  ist  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
1878-1900.  court  chaplain  Adolf  Stocker.  Bis¬ 
marck  had  wearied  of  the  Liberals, 
upon  whose  support  he  could  not  rely  for  his  new  pol¬ 
icy,  which  demanded  special  laws  against  the  Social¬ 


ists,  a  protective  tariff,  measures  against  the  abuse  of 
commercial  freedom,  and  increasing  demands  for  the 
army.  The  Cliristian-Socialists  soon  received  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  from  many  quarters,  especially  from 
teachers  and  journalists.  ‘One  of  the  most  important 
acquisitions  to  their  cause  was  Heinrich  von  Treit- 
schke  (1834—96 ;  professor  of  history  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  a  member  of  the  National-Liberals), 
from  whose  remarks  two  bitter  phrases  gained  wide 
currency.  He  spoke  of  “  Hosenverkaufende  Pol- 
nisclie  Junglinge  ”  (Polish  ^youngsters  who  sell  trou¬ 
sers),  and  said :  “  In  the  circles  of  educated  Germans, 
who  would  protest  indignantly  against  the  charge 
of  religious  or  national  intolerance,  one  single  cry 
is  heard,  ‘The  Jews  are  our  misfortune’  [ Die  Ju- 
deti  sind  vnser  Unffliick]”  (see  “Preussische  Jalir- 
biicher,”  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1879,  and  Jan.,  1880;  re¬ 
printed  as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title,  “Em  Wort 
fiber  Unser  Judentuin,”  Berlin,  1880).  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  articles  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  minister  of  public  worship,  von  Puttkamer, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Reactionary  party,  whom 
Bismarck  had  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  Liberal 
Falk,  referred  to  it,  in  a  debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet, 
Feb.  12,  1880,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  denominational  character  of  the  public 
schools.  The  excitement  continued  and  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  in  Berlin  Jews  were  assaulted  in 
public  places.  On  one  such  occasion  a  Jew  named 
Kantorowicz  was  insulted  in  a  street-car  by  two 
high-scliool  professors  and  slapped  one  of  his  assail¬ 
ants  in  the  face;  this  brought  about  a  debate  in 
the  Diet  which  lasted  two  days  (Nov.  20-22,  1880). 
Hanel,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  had  inter¬ 
pellated  the  government  as  to  the  position  it  intended 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  anti-Semitic  movement, 
which  had  assumed  tangible  shape  in  a  petition  to 
the  government  to  restrict  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  Jews.  Minister  Count  von  Stolbcrg 
replied  that,  while  the  government  had  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  the  petition,  he  was  ready  to  declare  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  existing  laws. 
Professor  Virchow  replied,  however,  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement,  started  by  the  Clericals  and  the 
Feudalists,  had  received  encouragement  and  ma¬ 
terial  aid  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  desired  to  see  some  Jewish  deputies 
defeated. 

Public  meetings,  at  which  Stocker  and  his  adju¬ 
tants,  Forster  and  Henrici,  harangued  the  audience, 
denouncing  the  Jews  as  a  danger  to  the  German 
nation,  were  of  daily  occurrence.  In  all  municipal 
elections  Anti-Semitism  was  made  an  issue.  W omen's. 

associations  were  formed  with  the  ob- 
Anti-Semi-  ject  of  boycotting  all  Jewish  mcr- 
tism  an  chants.  A  strong  agitation  was  set  on 
Issue  in  foot  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
Elections.  dents.  The  petition  to  disfranchise  the 
Jews  obtained  1,400  signatures  among 
the  students  of  Berlin,  and  1,022  among  those  of 
Leipsic.  In  spite  of  the  strict  rule  enforced  by  the 
Prussian  police,  serious  riots  occurred  at  Neustot- 
tin,  July  17,  18,  1881.  Not  long  afterward  the  syn¬ 
agogue  of  that  place  was  burned  down,  and  the 
Jews  being  charged  with  having  set  fire  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  some  of  them  were  arrested  as  incendiaries  on 
charges  preferred  by  the  anti-Semites;  though  de¬ 
clared  innocent,  they  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  and 
only  the  timely  interference  of  the  police  saved  them 
from  being  killed  (March  7,  1884).  The  language  of 
mobs  was  heard  in  the  parliaments.  A  priest  named 
Frank,  a  deputy  to  the  Bavarian  Diet,  said  (Jan.  30, 
1880)  in  an  address:  “  If  you  wish  to  assist  the  starv¬ 
ing  population  in  the  Spessart,  make  one  brief  law : 
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‘Every  “  Handels  jude”  [Jewish  pedler]  is  to  he  shot 
or  hanged. 5  ”  t 

At  the  same  time  the  organized  anti-Semites  lost  no 
opportunity  to  bring  about  practical  results  through 
their  agitation.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  exclude  Jews 
from  public  office;  and  this  idea  was  emphasized  by 
the  refusal  of  Pastor  Hapke,  in  Berlin,  to  take  oath 
before  a  Jewish  judge  (Jan.  8,  1883),  which  Stocker 
called  the  justified  outcry  of  an  outraged  conscience 
(“  bereclitigter  Ausdruck  der  Gewissensnoth  ”).  The 
Conservative  party,  whose  spokesman,  von  Raucli- 
haupt,  declared,  “  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
whole  odium  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement,”  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  providing  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  Christian 
judge  when  taking  an  oath.  Although  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  accede  to  these  demands,  it  gave  them 
indirect  encouragement.  Bismarck  answered  very 
courteously  telegrams  sent  to  him  by  anti-Semitic 
meetings.  ~  The  administration  of  the  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  von  Puttkamer,  as  far  as  was  com¬ 
patible  with  existing  legislation,  complied  with  the 
demands  of  the  Conservatives;  and  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Prussian  Diet  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  von  Zedlitz,  1892,  even  proposed  to 
divide  the  school  children  according  to  their  religion. 
The  bill  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  best  elements  of  the  country. 

The  demand  of  the  anti-Semitic  petitioners  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  Jewish  immigration  from  Russia  was  not 
directly  granted,  but  the  government  recognized  it 
so  far  as  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  refugees  who  arrived  in  Germany  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  A^law  of  1847  was  unearthed,  which,  as  the 
government  acknowledged,  had  become  superseded 
by  subsequent  legislation.  Still,  from  it  the  govern¬ 
ment  deduced  the  right  to  expel  all 
Exclusion  foreigners  employed  by  a  Jewish  com- 
of  Jewish  munity  (Oct.,  1884).  Similarly,  an 

Immi-  edict  (May,  1885)  to  expel  all  foreign 

grants.  Poles  from  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Germany  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at 
the  Russian  Jews  who  were  residents  of  Germany, 
many  of  whom  had  been  living  there  for  years. 
Bismarck’s  refusal  to  transmit  to  the  Reichstag  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Washington,  upon  the  death  of  Edu¬ 
ard  Lasker  (Jan.  5, 1884),  was  interpreted  as  an  anti- 
f  Semitic  demonstration.  Various  attempts  were  made 
to  take  from  the  Jews,  in  an  underhand  way,  the 
rights  which  the  constitution  had  given  them.  Fiscal 
legislation,  such  as  an  increased  tax  on  stock- jobbing, 
was  often  prompted  by  anti-Semitic  motives.  .  The 
regularly  repeated  mot  ions  of  anti-Semitic  parties  in 
the  Reichstag  and  in  the  Diets  of  the  various  states, 
to  investigate  the  text-books  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
to  have  the  Talmud  or  the  Sliulhan  ‘  Aruk  translated 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  to  prohibit, 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  the  killingof  animals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  rite,  were  received  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  with  little  complacency  in.  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords  (March  22, 1893),  in  the  Diet  of  Baden  (Feb., 
1894),  and  in  the  Reichstag  (April  25, 1899).  As  long  as 
Bismarck  was  in  power  Anti-Semitism  wap  checked ; 
for  though  an  anti-Semite  by  birth,  as  lie  himself  con¬ 
fessed,  he  never  permitted  the  turbulent  elements  to 
gain  the  upper  hand.  In  fact,  after  his  retirement 
he  said  that  the  Conservatives,  in  their  attempt  to 
fight  Socialism  with  anti-Semitism,  “had  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  insect-powder”  (“Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Jud.” 
Nov.  11.,  1892).  The  accession  of  Emperor  William 
II.  to  the  throne  (J  une  15, 1888)  soon  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  anti-Semites  and  their  allies.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  emperor  to  refuse  his  con¬ 


firmation  of  the  election  of  Prof.  Julius  Bernstein 
as  rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Halle. 
Bismarck  evidently  advised  the  emperor  to  decline 
so  to  act.  It  was  also  Bismarck’s  influence  that 
brought  about  Stocker’s  retirement  as  court  chaplain. 

Bismarck’s  retirement  (March  20, 1890)  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Germany. 
Ahlwardt  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  and  his  pam¬ 
phlets— especially  the  “Judenflinten,”  in  which  he 
claimed  that  the  firm  Ludwig  Lowe 
Bismarck’s  &  Co.  had  been  hired  by  the  Alliance 
Retire-  Israelite  Universelle  to  furnish  ineffi- 
ment  En-  cient  guns  to  the  German  army  in  or- 
courages  der  that  Germany  might  be  defeated 
Anti-  in  the  war  of  revenge — created  a  great 
Semites.  stir.  The  government  took  a  firm  po¬ 
sition  against  Ahlwardt,  but  in  other 
cases  displayed  more  weakness.  When  the  Ober- 
landesgerichtsprasident  of  Breslau,  a  high  official  in 
the  department  of  justice,  issued  a  circular  (1891) 
advising  the  judges  not  to  put  Jews  on  a  jury,  and 
the  Liberals  made  this  fact  the  basis  of  an  interpella¬ 
tion  in  the  Reichstag,  the  government  defended  the 
proceeding.  The  “  Kreuzzeitung,  ”  the  organ  of  the 
Feudalist  party,  said  (Oct.  1,  1892)  that  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Talmud  in  the  anti-Semitic  lit¬ 
erature  ought  to  suggest  to  the  government  the 
necessity  of  examining  the  text-books  of  the  Jewish 
religion‘(Strack,  “Die  Juden:  Diirfen  sie  Verbrecher 
vonReligionswegen  genannt  werden?  ”  Berlin,  1893). 
The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Prussian  Diet 
(Feb.  13,  1893),  and  Minister  Bosse  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  already  ordered  the  revision  of 
these  books,  but  could  say  no  more  for  the  present, 
the  reports  not  having  been  handed  to  him. 

The  Blood  Accusation  made  its  appearance  in 
connection  with  the  murder  of  a  child  in  Nanten, 
June  29, 1891.  The  government  did  all  in  its  power 
to  suppress  the  rumor  that  the  local  sJiohet  (Jew¬ 
ish  butcher)  had  committed  the  murder ;  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  acquitted.  But  other  events  showed  that 
the  government  displayed  much  forbearance  in  cases 
of  anti-Semitic  offenses.  Referring  to  a  trial  of  a 
society  of  gamblers,  in  which  some  Jews  were  impli¬ 
cated,  the  “Tagliclie  Rundschau”  (March  3,  1893) 
said:  “This  state  of  affairs  shows  that  all  Jewry 
should  either  be  forced  back  to  the  conditions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  be  expelled  from  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Some  Jews  brought  a  libel-suit  against  the 
paper,  as  the  law,  in  such  cases,  gives  every  member 
of  a  libeled  community  the  right  to  prosecute.  The 
court,  however,  decided  (Oct.  15,  1893)  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  did  not  attack  all  Jews,  but  only  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  actions  which  the  writer  character¬ 
ized  as  revolting. 

Among  other  instances  of  an  anti-Semitic  tendency 
may  be  mentioned  the  avowed  practise  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  minister  of  justice,  Dittmar,  to  appoint  no  Jews 
as  judges — the  “Frankfurter  Zeitung”  (Oct.,  1899) 
had  made  this  the  subject  of  an  article, .  accusing 
the  minister  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution;  a 
decision  of  the  Bavarian  minister  of  the  interior  that 
Jews  could  not  hold  any  position  in  schools  fre¬ 
quented  by  Christian  children  (“Mittlieilungen  aus 
dem  Vereiii  zur  Abwelir  des  Antisemitism  us,  ”  1899, 
p.  357) ;  and  a  decision  of  the  court  in  Glogau,  May 
12,  1899,  dismissing  the  case  against  Count  Puckler- 
Muskau,  who  had  said  in  a  public  address  that  it  was 
time  to  drive  the  “Judenbande”  (Jew-gang)  out  of 
the  country. 

In  Germany  a  society  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the'  Jews,  “Verein  zur  Abwelir  des  An- 
tisemitismus,  ”  formed  in  1S91  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  German  authors,  scientists,  and 
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statesmen,  has  so  far  liad  more  moral  than  practical 
results. 

When,  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Victor  de 
Istoczi,  a  deputy  unknown  up  to  that  time,  made 
a  motion  (July  12,  1878)  that  the  gov- 

Hungary.  eminent  should  force  Turkey  to  give 
up  Palestine  and  should  deport  there 
all  the  Jews  of  Hungaiy,  it  was  considered  a  joke. 
Even  as  late  as  Nov.  27,  1880,  the  Hungarian 
minister  Trefort  could  declare  in  Parliament:  “Our 
country  shall  never  witness  a  spectacle  similar  to 
that  presented  in  Germany.”  Events  soon  proved 
that  his  optimism  was  not  justified.  Anti-Semitism 
was  favored  both  by  the  Slavonic  nationalities, 
which  were  oppressed  by  the  government,  and  by 
the  Clerical  party,  which  saw  the  time  approach¬ 
ing  when  the  government  would  have  to  abrogate 
the  canonical  law,  which  was  still  recognized  in  the 
marriage  legislation.  Seventeen  members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  made,  Feb.  18,  1882,  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  act  which  had  emancipated  the  Jews.  The 
disappearance  of  Esther  Solymosi  in  Tesza-Eszlaii, 
April  1,  1882,  aroused  such  an  excitement  that  the 
Jewish  deputy  Morris  Walirmann  and  Istoczi  came 
to  blows  in  Parliament  (June  5,  1882).  In  many  places 
riots  occurred;  Jews  were  mobbed, 
The  Esther  and  in  some  instances  were  killed  or 

Solymosi  seriously  wounded.  Such  riots  oc- 
Case.  curred  in  Presburg,  Sept.  28,  1882;  in 
Budapest,  Oedenburg,  and  other  places 
(Aug.  S,  1883),  after  the  discharge  of  the  Jews  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  murder  of  Esther  Solymosi ;  the  most 

serious  of  all.  in  Zala-Egerszeg,  on  Aug-.  23.  1SS3.  A. 

petition  to  the  Parliament,  asking  that  the  act  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  be  repealed,  received 
only  a  few  votes;  even  the  independents  who  were 
in  opposition  to  the  government  voted  against  it 
(Jan.  20,  1883). 

Not  long  afterward  (Oct.,  1883)  an  anti-Semitic 
party  was  organized  in  Parliament.  It  consisted 
of  four  members,  Onody,  Szell,  Istoczi,  and  Simonyi. 
Its  platform  demanded  the  restriction  of  economic 
liberty,  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  sign  promissory 
notes,  and  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  liquor 
trade.  The  elections  of  1884  increased  the  number 
of  anti-Semites  to  17,  but  the  government,  in  the 
address  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Sept.  9,  1884,  declared  itself  strongly  against 
the  anti-Semites.  The  minister-president,  Tisza, 
lost  no  opportunity  to  define  his  position  during  the 
debate  on  the  address.  The  year  1884  marked  the 
height  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement;  and  with  the 
new  ecclesiastic  legislation  of  1894,  which  abrogated 
the  privileged  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  recognized  the  Hebrew  faith,  Anti-Semitism  in 
Hungary  received  a  crushing  blow. 

The  defeat  of  Austria  in  1866  and  its  financial  con¬ 
dition,  which  bordered  on  bankruptcy,  had  brought 
the  German -Liberal  element  to  the  front.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  change  of  policy  was  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Constitution  (Staatsgrundgesetze)  of 
1867,  which  declared  the  principle  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  What  might  be  called  Anti-Semitism  came  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  and  political  equality,  or  could 
be  heard  among  those  who,  while  liberal  in  principle, 
drew  the  line  of  distinction  in  the  social  life.  Thus 
Anton  von  Schmerling,  a  former  minister-president 
in  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords  (1880),  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  instruction  in  German  in  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  soldiers  in  the  regiments  of  Galicia,  who,  owing 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  had 
better  chances  of  promotion  to  the  position  of  non¬ 


commissioned  officers;  he  added,  “Personally,  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Jews.  ”  The  serious  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  of  1873,  which  struck  Austria 

Austria,  severely,  produced  there  as  in  Germany 
ill-feeling  against  the  stock-exchange 
and  consequently  against  Liberalism  in  general,  and 
against  the  Jews  in  particular.  This  ill-feeling  be¬ 
came  a  political  factor  when,  with  the  formation 
of  the  Taaffe  ministry  (1879),  the  Czechs,  who  had 
hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  the  constitution  of 
1867,  sent  their  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath.  As  the 
German-Liberal  element(Verfassungspartei)  opposed 
the  ministry,  the  latter  formed  a  majority  out  of  the 
Slavic  element,  combined  with  the  German  Clericals. 
Without  being  anti-Semitic  the  ministry  tried  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  majority  by  some  concessions  to 
the  Reactionary  program.  This  was  the  tendency  of 
the  school-law,  passed  in  1883,  which  required  that 
the  principal  of  every  public  school  should  belong 
to  the  same  church  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
school-children  belonged.  This  law  debarred  the 
Jews  from  all  teaching  positions  in  country  districts, 
and  served  to  deter  Jewish  students  from  entering 
the  normal  schools.  The  law  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  Galicia,  where,  in  the  cities,  the  Jews  were 
often  in  the  majority.  Restrictions  upon  peddling 
and  upon  the  clothing  trade  were  further  concessions 
to  the  political  parties  demanding  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  in  a  reactionary  sense. 

The  first  one,  however,  to  make  Anti-Semitism  a. 
political  program  was  Georg  von  Schonerer,  an 
ambitious  politician  and  millionaire, 

G-eorg-  -w-lio  liacl  inliei-itecl  liis  Avealtli  from 

von  his  father,  a  railroad  contractor  in  the 
Schonerer.  employ  of  the  Rothschilds.  -He  re¬ 
nounced  the  anti-German  policy  of 
Count  Taaffe,  and,  together  with  two  other  members 
of  the  Reichsrath,  Schbffel  and  Furnkranz,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  anti-Semitic  party.  In  the  Diet  of 
Lower  Austria  he  demanded  (Oct.  3, 1882)  a  legal  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  question,  threatening  that  other¬ 
wise  the  people  would  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands.  Previously  (May  11,  1882)  he  had  brought 
into  the  Reichsrath  a  petition  against  the  immigration 
of  Russian  Jews,  and  had  found  the  support  of  22 
members.  He  obtained  still  more  ardent  support 
among  the  students  of  the  university  of  Vienna ;  and 
tlie  largest  of  the  students’  societies,  the  Deutsche 
Leselialle,  was  responsible  for  turbulent  meetings 
at  which  the  Jews  were  insulted.  The  larger  and 
more. respectable  element  of  the  population  "did  not. 
participate  in  this  movement;  nor  did  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  yet  tolerate  its  excesses.  Meetings,  at  which 
violent  speeches  were  delivered,  were  promptly  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  police:  and  inflammatory  pamphlets 
were  suppressed.  The  most  prominent  citizens  in 
Vienna  and  of  other  large  cities,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  formed  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Jewish  refugees  from 
Russia.  The  affair  of  Tisza-Eszlar  also  exercised 
its  influence  upon  the  conditions  in  Austria.  Roll- 
ling,  who  in  1871  as  professor  in  the  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Munster  had  published  his  notorious  pam¬ 
phlet,  “  Der  Talmud  jude,”  had  in  the  meantime  been 
called  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his  agitation, 
adding  to  his  former  charges  against  rabbinical  lit¬ 
erature  the  odious  one  that  the  Talmud  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  use  the  blood  of  Christians 
in  certain  religious  rites  (Rohling,  “  Die  Polemik  und 
das  Menschenopfer  des  Rabbinismus,”  Paderborn, 
1883 ;  “  Meine  Antworten  an  die  Rabbinen  oder  Fiinf 
Briefe  liber  den  Talmudismus  und  das  Blutritual  der 
Juden,”  Prague,  1883).  This  agitation  was  taken 
up  in  the  Reichsrath,  where  the  Polish  deputy 
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Merunovicz  made  amotion,  January,  1888,  tolia\e 
the  Talmud  translated  under  the  supervision  ot  the 

g°The  elections  to  the  Reichsrath  of  1884  brought 
several  anti-Semitic  candidates  into  the  political 
arena.  Even  in  Vienna,  hitherto  a  stronghold  ot 
Liberalism,  one  candidate,  Pattai,  presented  lnm sell 
to  the  electors  on  the  basis  of  an  anti-bemitic  plat¬ 
form,  but  he  was  defeated..  The  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  demonstrated  its  liberalism  through  a  congratu¬ 
latory  message  sent  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  upon 
his  hundredth  birthday  (Oct.  24,  1884)  .  But  Anti- 
Semitism  made  constant  progress;  and  in  18J1  the 
elections  to  the  Reichsrath  brought  thirteen  anti-Sem¬ 
itic  members,  who  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  Ultra-Nationals,  with  bchonerer  at 
Liechten-  their  head,  who  were  in  favor  of  au- 
stein  nexation  of  the  German  part  ot  Austria 
and  to  Germany ;  the  Loyal  Austrians,  led 

Luee*er.  by  Pattai;  and  the  Clericals,  under 
°  Prince  Liechtenstein  and  Schneider. 
Similarly,  the  provincial  Diets,  especially  that  of 
Lower  Austria,  showed  an  increased  number  ot  anti- 
Semitic  members.  The  debates  in  these  bodies,  the 
speeches  in  public  meetings,  the  pamphlets  and  news¬ 
papers  indulged  in  language  which  breathed  a  vio¬ 
lence  perhaps  only  equaled  in  the  literature  ot  the 
Jacobins  during  the  French  Revolution,  fochneidei, 
in  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  offer  a  premium  for  the  shooting  of  Jews 
similar  to  that  offered  for  shooting  wolves.  Lueger, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Clerical  anti-Semites,  acl- 

monislied  tlie  various  factions  of  his  followers  to  amal¬ 
gamate,  saying  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  quarrel 
over  such  minor  details  as  to  whether  the  J^vs  sh°tdd. 
be  hanged  or  beheaded.  Grcgorig  said  in  the  Diet  ot 
Lower  Austria,  “  These  are  not  human  beings  ;  they 
are  Jews,”  and  Edward  Sues®,  the  famous  geologist 
and  Liberal  leader  in  the  Reichsrath,  was  prompted 
to  the  remark,  April,  1894:  “  Wliat  has  been  spoken, 
written,  and  clone  against  the  Jewish  people  dui mg 
the  last  few  years  has  been  in  flagrant  violation  not 
only  of  our  Constitution,  but  of  the  principles  ot  hu¬ 
man  -justice  and  Christianity.” 

The  worst  part  of  the  drama,  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  began  when  the  anti-Semites  in  189o 
succeeded  in  electing  a  majority  to 
The  Polna  the  municipal  council  of  Vienna,  and 
Affair.  when  Lueger,  after  the  government 
had  twice  refused  to  confirm  him,  was 
made  burgomaster  in  1897.  The  elections  to  the 
Reichsrath  of  1897,  which  were  held  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  laiv  enlarging  the  franchise,  brought  losses 
to  the  Liberals  and  gains  to  the  anti-Semites  ot  the 
different  shades,  notably  to  the  Chnstian-Socialists. 
The  weakness  of  the  government,  manifested  in  the 
frequent  changes  of  ministries,  encouraged  the  tur¬ 
bulent  element,  and  riots  against  the  Jews  occurred, 
among  which  those  at  Prague,  December,  189 1;  Na- 
cliod  April, 1899,  and Holleschau,  October,  1899,  were 
very  serious  ones,  resulting  in  bloodshed.  The  mur¬ 
der  of  Agnes  Ilruza  in  Polna,  Bohemia,  March  A), 
1899  caused  great  excitement.  The  charge  ot  ntual 
murder  was  revived ;  and  a  Jew  named  Hulsner  was 
indicted  and  found  guilty  by  a  jury.  Hulsner  was 
retried  and  again  found  guilty  Nov.  14,  1900  (see 

Polna  Affair).  .  .  , . 

In  the  meantime  Anti-Semitism  was  asserting  itself 
with  great  vehemence  in  France.  Public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  had  indeed  undergone  a 
great  change  since  the  death  of  Cremieux.  M  hen  he 
died,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  344  votes 
to  91,  passed  a  resolution  (Feb.  2, 1880)  to  have  him 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  In  a  lecture  On  the 


Jews  as  a  Race  and  as  a  Religion,”  delivered  Jan.  27, 
1888,  by  Ernest  Renan,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  popularizing  the  ethnical  theory  of  Semitism,  he 
said:  “Let  us  be  glad  that  these  theories,  so  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  historian  and  the  ethnographer,  have  no 
practical  meaning  in  France.”  In  the  same  year  the 
essayist  Victor  Clierbuliez  in  speaking  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany  said  ;  “  We  experience  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  France  in  realizing  that  there  is  a  JeAV  ish 
question  in  Germany ;  that  this  question  should  excite 
the  soundest  minds,  and  should  furnish  material  for 
virulent  polemics.  Thank  heaven,  there  are  plenty  ot 
things  settled  forever  in  France,  as  to 
France,  which  one  would  try  in  vain  to  reopen 
discussion”  (G.Valbert,  pseudonym  for 
Clierbuliez :  “  Homines  et  Clioses  du  Temps  Present,  ” 
p.  76  Paris,  1888).  The  publication  of  Edouard  Dru¬ 
mont’s  book,  “La  France  Juive”  (1886),  proved  the 
falsity  of  all  this.  But  the  change  in  public  opinion 
was  not  so  surprising  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem. 
The  Republican  party  always  considered  Clericalism 
its  enemy.  Gambetta,  who  had  coined  the  battle- 
cry  “Le  clericalisme,  voila  l’ennemi,”  led  a  crusade 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  While  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  attempt  to  carry  an  amendment  to 
the  school  law  of  1880,  which  would  have  forbidden 
Jesuits  to  engage  in  educational  work,  lie  and  his 
friends  were  nevertheless  able  to  pass  a  law  winch 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  certain  monastic  orders.  This 
law  by  which  261  monasteries  were  closed  and  4,oo0 
monks  and  nuns  were  rendered  homeless,  created  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness  against  the  dominant  party 
Of  freethinkers.  The  school  laws  of  1881  ordering 
gratuitous  tuition  were  a  Plow  against  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  friars.  The  freethinkers  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  Jews  in  disguise.  In  1881  a  weekly  paper, 
called  “L’Anti-Juif,”  was  founded  in  Paris  H  hen 
Baron  Rothschild  clothed  poor  school-children  his 
act  was  denounced  as  that  of  a  Jewish  propaganda. 
The  agitation  in  favor  of  a  bill  permitting  divorce 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  had  prohibited,  created 
great  commotion  within  the  ranks  of  the  Chuich,  and 
was  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  Jews,  because  the 
chief  agitator  for  it,  Naquet,  was  a  Jew.  Bishop 
Freppel  of  Orleans  called  the  bill  in  the  chamber  a 
“  Semitic  law  ”  (August,  1884).  . 

The  elections  of  1885  nearly  brought  a  majority 
of  Monarchists  into  the  Chamber.  This  party  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  atheism.  A  riot  in  Chateau -\  illaine,  wlieie 
the  prefect  had  ordered  the  closing  of  a  chapel  m  a 
manufactory,  was  made  the  subject  of  an  intei pei- 
lation  in  the  Chamber  (April  18,  18S6),  and  during 
this  heated  discussion  Drumont’s  book,  *  La  fiance 
Juive,  ”  already  referred  to,  was  published.  The  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  of  the  book  showed  that  the  gi  eat 
masses  of  the  population  shared  the 
Drumont’s  view  of  the  author;  namely,  that  the 
“  La  France  Jews  were  the  cause  of  all  the  nusior- 
Juive.”  tunes  that  had  befallen  France,  r . 

Brunetiere,  editor  of  the  “Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,”  himself,  as  he  confesses,  not  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  sums  up  Drumont  s  book 
as  follows:  “If  the  France  of  M.  Greyy,  as  every¬ 
body  will  admit,  does  not  resemble  that  ot  Louis  ai  y . , 
and  still  less  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  fault,  or  rather  the 
crime, lies  with  the  Jews.  They  are  as  guilty  for  what 
they  have  done  as  for  what  they  have  left  undone. 
Brunetiere  accuses  Drumont  of  “  being  blinded  by  ha¬ 
tred”  and  speaks  of  his  “sereme  audace  de  fana- 
tisme”  (“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  1886,  pp.  698). 
Other  books  bv  Drumont  followed  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  his  paper,  “  La  Libre  Parole,  soon  became 
a  very  influential  and  widely  read  journal. 
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Political  scandals,  and  especially  the  venality  of 
an  incredibly  large  number  of  politicians  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  brought  Prance  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
The  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
publication  of  the  scandals  connected  with  it,  were 
a  new  source  of  danger  to  the  republic.  In  that  co¬ 
lossal  swindle  several  Jews  were  prominent;  and 
although  they  were  merely  the  agents,  the  venal 
politicians  being  the  real  culprits, "the  fact  of  their 
participation,  constantly  reiterated  by  the  clerical 
and.  the  anti-Semitic  press,  fomented  the  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  The  anti-Semitic  agitators  had 
especially  protested  bitterly  against  the  Jews  hold¬ 
ing  administrative  offices  or  commissions  in  the 
army.  In  1892  Captain  Mayer  was  killed  in  a 
duel  which  he  fought  with  Marquis  de  Mores,  one 
of  the  fiercest  leaders  in  the  anti-Sem- 
The  Drey-  it-ic  movement.  In  1895  the  Dkey- 
fus  Affair,  fus  Affair  brought  the  excitement  to 
a  dangerous  pitch.  In  Algeria  the 
demonstrations  led  to  bloodshed.  The  anti-Semites 
elected  Max  Regis,  one  of  the  most  rabid  Jew-liaters, 
as  mayor  of  Algiers ;  and  although  the  government 
deposed  him,  Anti-Semitism  still  raged  in  Algeria 
During  the  revision  of  the  Drevfus  trial  in  1899* 
Guerm,  the  editor  of  “L’Anti-Juif,”  defied  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  a  time  by  barricading  himself  in  a  house 
and  refusing  to  yield  to  the  law.  While  the  fear 
lest  an  outbreak  might  endanger  the  success  of  the 
Exposition  of  1900  served  to  subdue  political  pas¬ 
sion,  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris  and  in  Algeria 
m  the  month  of  May,  1900,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Nationalists,  who,  being  a  composite  of  Clerical 
Monarchists  and  opponents  of  the  government  in 
power,  are  mainly  cemented  together" by  their  com¬ 
mon  Anti-Semitism. 

In  Russia  the  effect  of  the  assassination  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  (March  13,  1881)  was  the  strengthening  of 
reactionary  tendencies.  The  late  emperor  had  in 
various  ways  tried  to  mitigate  the  despotic  form  of 
government  which  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
empire.  The  restrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  were 
to.  some  extent  moderated  by  exceptions  and  other¬ 
wise  were  less  rigorously  enforced.  Alexander  III 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  Nihilism,  gave  himself  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Slavophiles,  whose  polic\r 
was  that  of  unrestricted  tyranny.  Pobyedonostzev, 
head  of  the  Holy  Synod;  Count  Ignatiev,  Aks\- 
kov,  and  such  men  possessed  his  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence.  An  improvement  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  part  of  the  Liberal  program,  and,  con- 
<  sequently,  could  not  be  countenanced. 
Russia.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  em- 
o~  ho-vin  •  peror,  serious  riots  broke  out  (April 
lbbl)  in  Ehzabethgrad,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  empire,  and  in  Kiev  (May  5).  Property  of  im¬ 
mense  value  was  destroyed;  Jews  were  expelled 
from  several  cities;  and  a  considerable  number  were 
killed  or  seriously  injured.  Similar  scenes  occurred 
m  Vvarsaw  in  December,  1881.  More  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  families  were  made  homeless,  and  property  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  <6/, 000  to  1,119,000  rubles  in  value 
was  destroyed.  Imperial  ukases  of  Aug.  22  and  Oct 
19.  1881  restricted  the  Jews’  right  of  residence  to  the 
toy  ns  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Settlement,  and  so  pro¬ 
duced  a  pale  within  the  Pale;  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor;  the. right  to  hold  land;  and  limited  the  nuni- 
students  in  colleges  and  universities. 
n  ^  i  fanatic  population  showed  a  full  perception 
of  the  intentions  ot  the  government.  Serious  riots 
were  of  almost  regular  occurrence  — at  Rostov  on 
the  Don,  May  22,  1883;  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  June  7, 
lbb4;  and  recently  in  Nikolaiev,  April,  1S99.  The 


expulsions  continued,  and  assumed  serious  propor¬ 


tions  in  1891  and  1892;  so  that  President  Harrison 
m  ins  message  to  Congress,  spoke  of  the  concern  crea¬ 
ted  by  these  measures  in  the  United  States. 

The  death  of  Alexander  III.  (Nov.  1, 1894)  brought 
no  decided  change  in  the  status  of  the  Jews;  and 
while  persecutions  have  abated,  the  restrictive  laws 
are  still  in  force.  One  result  of  these  conditions  has 
been  the  scheme  for  settling  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
advocated  by  Laurence  Olipliant,  and  subsequently 
taken  up  by  the  Zionists;  and  a  similar  attempt  by 
Baton  de  Ilirscli  to  found  homesteads  in  Argentina 
tor  the  Jewish  refugees.  Large  numbers  of  them 
settled  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
Africa. 

Ever  since  the  dethronement  of  Prince  Cusa  of 
Rumania  in  1866,  that  country  has  been  the  theater 
of  serious  outbreaks  of  mob  violence  against  the 
Jews.  The  persecutions  of  December,  1871,  caused 
_  by  the  trial  of  a  J ew  accused  of  buying 

Rumania,  sacred  vessels  stolen  from  a  church, 
evoked  protests  in  almost  every  civil¬ 
ized  country.  When  Rumania’s  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (July  1,  1878) 
it  was  on  condition  that  the  constitution  of  the  new 
country  should  grant  equal  rights  to  all  citizens,  re¬ 
gardless  of  creed.  Rumania  submitted,  but  did  not 
fulfil  its  obligation,  and  the  Rumanian  government 
declared  all  J ews  to  be  aliens  and  made  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  dependent  upon  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature.  Naturalization  was  granted  in  but  very 
few  instances,  and  the  lot  of  the  J  ews  in  Rumania  grew 
steadily  worse.  Thejr  were  the  victims  of  frequent 
mob-violence  (as  in  Bucharest,  Dec.  12,  1897,  and  in 
Jassy,  May  28,  1899),  and  their  assailants  went  un¬ 
punished  when  brought  before  the  courts.  As  in 
Russia,  Jews  were  expelled  from  villages,  and  in 
many  other  ways  restricted  in  their  economic  activ¬ 
ity;  they  were  debarred  from  the  public  schools, 
and  at  present  (1901)  the  government  is  putting 
every  imaginable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Jewish 
schools  with  the  evident,  object  of  preventing  the 
Jews  from  improving  their  condition.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  emigrants  left  the  country  during  1900,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  accession  to  power  of  a  more  liber¬ 
ally  minded  premier,  Minister  Carp. 

This  article  is  limited  by  the  definition  of  Anti- 
Semitism  as  the  opposition  to  Jews  on  the  ground  of 
thoil  ethnical  inferiority.  Therefore  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  countries 
like  Persia  and  Morocco,  where  religious  fanaticism 
needs  no  scientific  pretext.  However,  the  blood  accu¬ 
sations  of  Corfu,  April,  1891,  resulting 
Other  from  the  murder  of  a  Jewish  child,  and 
Countries,  the.  subsequent  riots  may  be  referred 
to  in  this  sketch,  but  will  be  treated 
more  appropriately  under  Blood  Accusation.  An¬ 
other  instance  of  Anti-Semitism  is  given  by  the  en- 
act meats  which  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the 
killing*  of  animals  according  to  the  Jewish  rite  in  Sax- 
ony,  by  an  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  March 
9()  auc^  *n  Switzerland  by  a  referendum,  Aug. 

While  it  may  be  stated  that  Anti-Semitism  as  such 
does  not. exist,  either  in  England  or  in  the  United 
States,  still  amid  the  general  class  distinctions  main¬ 
tained  in  social  intercourse  in  those  countries,  a 
feeling  against  the  Jews  manifests  itself  in  social 
discriminations.  A  prominent  expounder  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  theories  in  the  English-speaking  world  and 
according  to  Lucien  Wolf  (“A  Jewish"View  of  the 
Anti- Jewish  Agitation,”  in  “Nineteenth  Century,” 
1881,  ix.  338-357),  their  originator,  is  Prof.  Gold  win 
femith,  of  Toronto.  His  charges  against  the  Jews  are 
the  same  that  arc  found  in  the  works  of  the  German 
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authors  on  tlie  subject.  He  accuses  them  of  tribal 
exclusiveness  and  cosmopolitanism;  he  calls  them 
intruders  and  parasites,  and  an  unassociable  race. 
He  looks  upon  commerce  as  the  only  motive  of  their 
activity,  and  says  of  Disraeli:  u  A  Jewish  statesman 
got  up  jingoism  much  as  he  would  get  up  a  specu¬ 
lative  mania  for  a  commercial  purpose”  (Goldwin 
Smith,  u The  United  Kingdom,”  i.  46,  108,  187,  185, 
New  York,  1899;  “  The  Jewish  Question”  in  “Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  1881,  pp.  10,  494-515;  “Can  Jews 
be  Patriots?”  ib.  ix.  875-887). 

It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  by  any  fair-minded 
person  that  some  of  the  anti-Semitic  charges  are  mon¬ 
strously  absurd,  as  when  Alilwardt  said  that  Sani- 
tiltsratli  Lewin — who  happened  to  be  near  the  place 
where  Emperor  William  was  shot  by  Nobiling — 
had  been  advised  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor;  or  the 
story  that  Cremieux  had  offered  a  prize  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  francs  for  the  emperor’s  head.  On  the  one  hand 
the  accusation  was  spread  that  the  firm  of  Ludwig 
Lowe  had  furnished  bad  guns,  because  the  Alliance 
wished  to  see  Germany  defeated ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Captain  Dreyfus  was  accused  of  hav- 
Pettiness  ing  betrayed  army  secrets  to  Ger- 
of  Charges  many,  because  the  Jews  desired  that 
by  Anti-  country  to  be  victorious.  A  German 
Semites,  author  lias  even  accused  the  Jews  of 
having  caused  the  stylistic  careless¬ 
ness  of  modern  German  writers  (*G.  Wustmann: 
“  Allerliand  Sprachdummlieiten,  ”  Leipsic,  1891).  An¬ 
ti-Semitic  pamphlets  and  journals  have  constantly 
published  circulars  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the 
Alliance,  which  were  forgeries,  and  they  have  fabri¬ 
cated  a  letter  of  the  German  ambassador  to  Paris — 
Count  von  Wimpfen,  who  committed  suicide  Dec. 
24,  1882 — in  which  he  had  charged  Baron  Hirscli 
with  being  the  cause  of  his  misfortune;  whereas, 
actually,  the  unfortunate  man  had  asked  the  baron 
as  his  best  friend  to  take  care  of  his  family.  They 
have  untiringly  published  an  alleged  address  of  an 
English  chief  rabbi,  Keadclif.  in  which  the  Jews 
were  admonished  to  put  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  money  of  the  world,  so  that  God’s  prom¬ 
ises  to  Abraham  should  be  fulfilled.  The  source  of 
this  alleged  address  was  a  novel,  “  Gaeta,  Duppel, 
Warsaw"”  by  Hermann  Goedsche,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Prussian  postal  service  because  of 
forgeries  that  he  had  committed,  and  who  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym,  “Sir  John  Ratclilfe.”  So 
whether  right  or  wrong  the  anti-Semitic  cause  was 
only  too  frequently  advocated  by  such  methods. 

Bibliography  :  The  German  weekly  Mitthcilungcn  aus  dem 
Ycrcin  zur  Abwelir  dcs  Anthem  it  foams ,  Berlin,  since  1891, 
is  a  repertory  of  the  history  of  Anti-Semitism.  The  general 
literature  on  the  subject  is  so  immense  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  works  :  A  bibli¬ 
ography  up  to  1885  was  given  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  The  Jewish 
Question ,  London,  1885,  supplemented  by  I.  Loeb  in  the  Rev. 
fit.  Jiiivcs  for  the  same  year;  Glagau,  Dcr  Borscn-  unci 
Griindungsschwindcl  in  Berlin ,  1877;  the  second  part  un¬ 
der  the  title,  Dcr  Borscn-  unci  Grflndungsschwindel  in 
Deutschland ,  Berlin,  1877 ;  H.  von  Treitsclike,  Bin  Wort 
iiber  Unscr  Judentlmm,  Berlin,  1880 ;  W.  Marr,  DcrSicgdcs 
Judenthums  iiber  das  German enthum.  12th  ed.,  Bern,  1879 ; 
E.  Dfthring,  Die  Judcnf rage  als  Raccn -,  Sittcn-uml  Cultur- 
frage ,  Carlsruhe  and  Leipsic,  1881 :  Ed.  von  Hartmann,  Das 
Judcnthum  in  Gegemvart  und  Zulmnft ,  Leipsic,  1885;  Ad. 
Stocker,  Das  Mod  erne  Judentlmm,  Berlin,  1880;  Christlich- 
Socicd,  Berlin,  1890 ;  H.  Alilwardt,  Dcr  Verzwe ijlui i gslcampf 
dcr  Arischen  Yblhermit  dem  Judentlmm,  Berlin,  1890;  Ju- 
dcnjlinten ,  parti.,  Dresden,  1892;  A.  Wahrmund,  Das  Gcsetz 
clcs  Nomadcnthums  und  die  Heutige  Jiidenhcrrschaft , 
Carlsruhe,  1887  ;  Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg,  Bcitrdgc  zur 
Gcsch.  dcr  Antisem.  Bewegung ,  1885 :  A.  Rohling,  Der  Tal- 
• mudjude ,  Minister,  1871;  Dr.  Justus  (A.  Brimann),  Juden- 
syjiegel ,  Paderborn,  1883;  Ed.  Druinont,  La  France  Juivc , 
Paris,  1886 ;  La  Dcrnierc  Bataille ,  Paris,  1889 ;  Le  Testament 
cVim  Antisemitc ,  Paris,  1891 ;  P.  Constant,  Les  Juifs  clevant 
Vfiglise  et  VHistoirc ,  Paris,  1897  ;  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  The 


Jew ,  the  Gipsy,  and  FA  Islam ,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1898. 
Of  the  apologetic  literature  may  be  noted :  Antisemiten- 
spicgel.  Der  Antisemitismus  im  Lichte  des  Christenthums , 
des  Reehts  und  der  Moral,  Danzig,  1892  (Eng.  trans.  by 
Mrs.  Hellmann);  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  chez  les  Nations, 
Paris,  1893;  Th.  Mommsen,  Audi  Bin  Wort  iiber  Unser 
Judenthum,  Berlin,  1880;  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Schachmatt  den 
Blutliigncrn  Rohling  und  Justus,  Erlangen,  1883 ;  B.  Lazare, 
Contre  V Antisemitism e,  Paris,  1896 ;  N.  Chmerkine,  Les  Con¬ 
sequences  de  V Antisemitism e  en  Russie,  Paris,  1897 :  Schrat- 
tenholz,  Der  Antisemiten  Hammer,  1892;  further  literature 
in  the  Thcologischer  Jahresbericht ,  which  is  published  an¬ 
nually  by  Schwetscbke  in  Brunswick. 

D. 

ANTI-SHABBETHIANS.  See  Shabbethai 
Zebi. 

ANTISLAVERY  MOVEMENT  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA  :  The  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  America 
lias  been  traced  back  to  the  suggestion  of  a  pillar  of 
the  Church,  Las  Casas,  who  proposed  it  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  enslavement  of  the  American  Indians, 
since  the  latter  were  being  rapidly  exterminated  by 
Spanish  oppression.  Experience  showed  that  the 
negroes  were  better  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
slavery.  Given  the  institution,  it  is  not  hard  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  so  receptive  and  assimilative 
a  people  as  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  it  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  living.  Thus  the 
Maranos,  who  settled  in  the  New  World  soon  after 
its  discovery,  held  slaves,  and  numerous  references 
are  made  to  Jewish  slaveholders  in 
Jewish  Brazil,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  New 
Slave-  York,  and  New  England,  long  before 
holders,  and  down  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  are  several  early  refer¬ 
ences  even  to  American- Jewish  slave-dealers.  The 
growth  of  democracy  and  changed  economic  condi¬ 
tions  had  gradually  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the 
North  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  in  the  Soutli"slaveiy  remained  common, 
among  Jews  as  well  as  among  others.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  there  were  among  the  aggressive 
Southern  sympathizers  some  Jews  who  used,  as  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  keep  slaves, 
the  alleged  fact  that  noble  philanthropists  like  Judah 
Touro  sanctioned  slavery.  The  whole  argument, 
in  reality,  rested  on  a  false  assumption  regarding 
Touro’s  attitude  toward  the  institution.  He  evinced 
his  antislavcry  views  in  no  uncertain  manner;  for  the 
negroes  who  waited  upon  him  in  the  house  of  the 
Shepards — with  whom  he  lived  for  forty  years — were 
all  emancipated  by  his  aid  and  supplied  with  the 
means  of  establishing  themselves ;  and  the  only  slave 
he  personally  possessed  he  trained  to  business,  then 
emancipated,  furnishing  him  with  money  and  valua¬ 
ble  advice. 

As  a  body,  the  Jews  in  America  took  no  action 
either  for  or  against  the  slavery  question,  though 
individual  Jews  were  numbered  among  members  of 
American  abolition  societies  in  the 
Anti-  early  forties,  and  the  American  and 
slavery  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  its 
Jews.  report,  in  1858,  noted  that  some  Jews 
in  the  Southern  states  “have  refused 
to  have  any  right  of  property  in  man,  or  even  to 
have  auy  slaves  about  them,”  and  that  the  cruel  per¬ 
secutions  they  themselves  had  been  subjected  to 
tended  to  make  them  friends  of  universal  freedom. 
But  such  tendencies  were  at  least  partially  checked 
by  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  customs  and  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  Jew  did  not  incline  to  make  him  per  se 
an  enemy  of  slavery,  that  certain  precepts  in  the 
Maimonidean  code  of  laws  were  specifically  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  emancipation  of  non- Jewish  slaves, 
and  that  pecuniary  and  political  considerations  fre¬ 
quently  dictated  an  attitude  friendly  toward  slavery 
among  Jewish  citizens.  Appeals  to  religion  and 
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morality,  however,  could  not  fail  to  produce  their 
effect,  and  Jews  as  well  as  people  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations  were  destined  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
development  of  antislavery  sentiment  in  America,  in 
spite  of  the  pronounced  repugnance  of  a  number  to 
“ carrying  politics  into  the  pulpit.”  Dr.  David  Ein- 
liorn,  for  instance,  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  Balti¬ 
more  as  minister  of  the  Har  Sinai  congregation,  took 
strong  ground  against  slavery,  first  in  his  monthly 
“Sinai,”  in  1856,  and  afterward  in  the  pulpit.  He 
contended  that  if  it  were  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
Union  rested  on  slavery,  then  with  so  thoroughly 
immoral  a  basis  it  would  be  neither  capable  of  sur¬ 
viving  nor  fit  to  survive;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  as  opposed 
Einhorn  to  its  letter,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
Against,  slavery.  An  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Raphallfor,  Morris  J.  Raphall,  a  New  York  rabbi 
Slavery.  (Jan.  4,  1861),  on  the  national  fast-day 
designated  by  the  President,  aroused 
much  attention  .and  comment;  for  in  it  he  con¬ 
tended  on  behalf  of  Judaism  that  slavery  had  the 
divine  sanction  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  only 
ignorant  babblers  invoked  the  alleged  “  higher  law  ” 
against  slavery,  since  there  could  be  no  higher  law 
than  the  Bible,  and  this  ordained  slavery.  Numer¬ 
ous  antiski  very  leaders  immediately  protested  against 
these  views  on  behalf  of  Judaism,  and  refuted  Rap- 
liall’s  arguments.  Dr.  Einhorn  attacked  them  so 
strongly  and  unmistakably  that  he  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  proslavery  leaders,  and  his  life  was  in  danger 
during  the  Baltimore  riots  in  April,  1861.  He  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Baltimore,  and,  rather  than  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  be  muzzled,  he  surrendered  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Other  Jewish  pulpit-leaders  also  took  strong 
ground  on  the  subject,  especially  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Felsenthal  and  Liebman  Adler  of  Chicago, 
Sabato  Morais  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Szold  of 
Baltimore,  and  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  of  New  York. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the  war,  Jewish 
laymen  as  individuals  had  been  active  in  the  same 
cause.  Chief  among  these  was  Michael  Heilprin,  the 
distinguished  Jewish  scholar.  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  course  of  antislavery  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  years  before  the  war,  and  was 
roused  to  immediate  action  by  Dr.  Rap- 
Heilprin,  hall’s  sermon.  On  Jan.  16,  1861,  he 
Pinner,  contributed  a  fiery  denunciation  and 
Benjamin,  an  exhaustive  scholarly  refutation  of 
Raphall’s  views  to  the  “New  York 
Tribune,”  which  at  once  recognized  the  article  edi¬ 
torially.  Thus  indorsed,  it  commanded  the  widest 
attention;  and  owing  to  this  vehement  but  convin¬ 
cing  repudiation  of  alleged  proslavery  views,  Heilprin 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  public  in  a  more  marked 
degree  than  an}r  other  American- Jewish  antislavery 
champion.  During  the  five  years  preceding  this 
time,  Moritz  Pinner  had  also  done  yeoman’s  work 
in  the  same  cause  by  circulating  antislavery  litera¬ 
ture  and  developing  antislavery  propaganda.  In 
185?  he  started  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in  Kansas 
City,  a  proslavery  region;  and  was  an  antislavery 
delegate  to  the  state  and  national  Republican  con¬ 
ventions  of  I860,  which  latter  included  other  Jewish 
members.  In  Chicago  as  early  as  1858  Jews  were 
active  in  liberating  an  imprisoned  fugitive  slave,  and 
soon  after  in  securing  German  recruits  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  the  West.  Nor  did  the  South, 
which  produced  such  brilliant  Jewish  workers  in  the 
proslavery  cause  as  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  fail  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  fair  quota  also  of  Jewish  antislavery  work¬ 
ers,  in  some  instances  as  early  as  1849.  Numerous 
other  examples  of  Jewish  antislavery  activity  in 


America  are  at  hand.  In  the  West  Indies  some 
Jewish  antislavery  sympathizers  were  to  be  found 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  others  actually  de¬ 
vised  efficient  methods  for  rendering  emancipated 
slaves  self-supporting  and  independent.  In  the  United 
States  these  various  tendencies  which  developed  and 
aroused  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  antislavery  move¬ 
ment  among  Jewish  residents  are  responsible  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  enormous  number  of  Jewish  sol¬ 
diers  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Bibliography  :  The  articles  and  sermons  referred  to  above ; 
also  Simon  Wolf,  The  American  Jew  as  Patriot ,  Soldiery 
and  Citizen ,  1895. 

M.  J.  K. 

ANTISLAVERY  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
JEWS  :  The  movement  against  slavery  is  one  of 
the  most  important  efforts  in  the  development  of  civ¬ 
ilization;  and  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  this  subject 
merits  special  attention. 

J.  K.  Ingram,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  “  History 
of  Slavery,”  has  well  pointed  out  that  “our  great 
horror  for  some  aspects  of  slavery  must  not  prevent 
us  from  recognizing  that  institution  as  a  necessary 
step  in  social  progress,”  by  the  immense  advance  in¬ 
volved  in  the  substitution  of  servitude  for  the  immo¬ 
lation  of  captives ;  by  making  possible  the  system  of 
incorporation  by  conquest  and  by  developing  regular 
and  sustained  industrial  life.  Each  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  was  thereby  realized  in  a  marked  degree  in 
Jewish  life.  But  it  is  important  also  to  observe  that 
among  the  Hebrews  the  evils  of  the  institution  were 
greatly  minimized  in  theory  and  in  practise,  which  In¬ 
gram  refers  to  when  he  states  that  “  when  we  consider 
its  moral  effects,  whilst  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  we  must  yet  pronounce  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  have  been  profoundly  detrimental.”  The 
pronounced  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the  system 
were  minimized  and  the  hardships  of  the  institution 
were  ameliorated  by  Jewish  law  more  clearly  appears- 
in  the  article  on  Slavery.  Such  amelioration  is  nat¬ 
urally  to  be  anticipated  among  a  people  believing  in 
the  common  descent  of  all  human  beings  and  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

.  While  it  is  important  to  note  the  precepts  enjoining 
kind  and  humane  treatment  of  both  Jewish  and  Gen¬ 
tile  slaves  which  are  found  in  Jewish  law,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  feeling  of  racial  aftinit3r,  and  the 
idea  that  the  perpetual  physical  subserviency  of  any 
one  Jew  involved  a  partial  denial  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  tended  to  restrict  especially  the  enslavement 
of  Jcavs.  The  tendency  to  abolish  slavery  among 
Jews,  even  in  early  times,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
following  customs":  Unless  a  Hebrew  slave  consented 
to  prolong  his  term  of  service,  it  expired  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventh  year;  a  general  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves  took  place  in  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee 
year;  on  restoring  the  sum  paid  for  his  purchase  or 
ransom,  a  slave  received  a  certificate  of  manumission ; 
on  the  death  of  a  master  without  heirs  the  slaves 
were  in  certain  cases  set  free;  sometimes  they  ay  ere 
tacitly  emancipated,  as  Avhen  they  Avere  numbered 
among  the  free  HebreAvs  selected  to  participate  in 
religious  service. 

The  Bible,  indeed,  records  the  emancipation  of  all 
IlebreAv  slaves  in  King  Zedekiah’s  time,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8),  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
but  after  the  withdraAval  of  that  conqueror,  the  more 
powerful  masters  again  forced  their  emancipated 
slaA^es  into  servitude.  After  the  doAvnfall  of  the  first 
monarchy  the  right  to  hold  a  felloAv  Hebrew  as  a 
slave  Avas  regarded  as  at  an  end,  although  an  attempt 
Avas  made  to  reintroduce  the  enslavement  of  HebreAvs 
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immediately  after  the  restoration.  Neliemiah,  how¬ 
ever,  successfully  resisted  the  endeavor  (Nell.  v.  5- 
10).  Herod  aroused  much  indignation  by  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  old  law  under  which  a  Jew 

Emanci-  could  be  sold  into  slavery  for  crime ; 

pation  in  and,  as  the  people  refused  to  purchase 

the  Bible,  such  Hebrew  slaves,  he  overstepped 
the  old  law  by  selling  them  into  foreign 
countries,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  people.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  first  monarchy,  therefore,  He¬ 
brews,  generally  speaking,  were  not  held  as  slaves 
by  fellow  Hebrews,  though  non-Jewisli  slaves  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  common  possessions  among  the  Jews. 
But  prior  to  the  common  era  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  of  all  slavery,  whether  of  Jews  or  of  non- 
Jews,  was  adopted  in  theory  and  in  practise  among 
the  Essenes.  Thus,  we  learn  from  Philo  (and  similar 
testimony  is  furnished  by  Josephus) :  “  And  they  [the 
Essenes]  do  not  use  the  ministrations  of  slaves,  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  possession  of  servants  or  slaves  to  be  a 
thing  absolutely  and  wholly  contrary  to  nature;  for 
nature  hath  created  all  men  free;  but  the  injustice 
and  covetousness  of  some  men  who  prefer  inequal¬ 
ity,  that  cause  of  all  evil,  having  subdued  some,  have 
given  to  the  more  powerful  authority  over  those  who 
arc  weaker  ”  (Philo,  “  On  a  Contemplative  Life,”  ix.). 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  French  statesman 
Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  in  an  address  before  the 
general  International  Antislavery  Congress  held  in 
London  (1840),  proudly  said  on  this  point: 

“  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  joining  this  convention,  because  I 
am  a  descendant  of  those  Hebrews  who  were  the  first  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  abolition  of  slavery :  and  I  this  day  only  repeat  what 
the  Jews  have  always  admitted  in  principle.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  I  now  recall  to  your  recollection  that  it 
was  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  which  first  declared  slavery  to  be  a 
crime,  and  that  it  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Josephus,  a  per¬ 
petual  cause  of  perturbation  for  the  state.  In  this  assembly 
this  must  entitle  them  to  the  highest  glory.” 

The  dispersion,  of  the  Jewish  race  among  the  na¬ 
tions  resulted  in  checking  fora  time  the  Antislavery 
Movement  which  J udaism  had  been  developing.  Both 
Greece  and  Home  familiarized  the  Jews,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  with  slavery  as  a  gigantic  and  apparently  in¬ 
dispensable  system;  and  the  Jews  soon  learned  in 
Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  did.  Roman  inroads 
among  the  barbarians  resulted  in  the  enslavement  of 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  captives;  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  from  such  treatment  of  Slavonic  captives 
that  the  term  “  slave  ”  was  derived.  In  this,  as  in 
other  fields  of  commerce,  Jews  became  conspicuous 
during  the  later  eras  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  numerous  explicit 
references  to  Jews  as  slave-traders  and  possessors 
of  slaves.  Particularly  in  the  history  of  Rome  and 
Spain  are  references  encountered  to  Jewish  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-owners  prior  to  800  of  the  common 
era.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  seem  to 
have  specifically  sanctioned  such  conditions.  These 
dealings  brought  with  them  their  own  punishment 
for  the  Jews,  however;  for  it  is  to  Jewish  rela¬ 
tions  to  slavery  that  one  can  trace  a  number  of  out¬ 
breaks  against  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  the  common 
Church  and  the  Christian  state  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  There  was  the  obvious  danger  that  Christian 
slaves  in  the  households  of  Jewish  masters  were 
liable  to  become  converts  to  J  udaism :  and  so  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  Theodosian  code,  Pope  Gregory  I., 
and  various  other  Church  and  secular  authorities, 
forbade  such  conversions,  and  thereafter  prohibited 
the  acquisition  or  even  the  retention  of  Christian 
slaves  by  Jews.  These  measures  were  directed  not 
against  slavery  generally,  but  more  and  more  against 
the  enslavement  of  Christians.  It  was  not  till  about 
1200  that  the  Church  took  strong  ground  against 


slavery  generally.  Of  course  the  Jews  abandoned 
slavery  as  it  came  to  be  abandoned  by  law  or  custom 
in  the  various  countries  where  they  were  living. 
Jewish  law  seems  throughout  to  have  assured  quite 
generally  humane  treatment  for  slaves  among  Jew¬ 
ish  possessors. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  Jews  became  marked  in  character  in  the 
time  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  common 
era.  When  the  Jews  were  living  in  a  land  not  their 
own  the  feeling  displayed  itself  in  the  establishment 
of  societies  and  funds  for  the  ransom  of  Jewish  slaves. 
Israel  Abrahams,  in  his  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  p.  96,  says,  “  that  Jews  from  the  earliest  peri¬ 
ods  regarded  the  duty  of  ransoming  Jewish  captives 
as  one  of  their  most  pressing  obligations.  ”  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  for  this  purpose  was  always  made 
a  first  charge  upon  the  synagogal  funds.  Among 
Spanish  Jews  such  ransoms  were  taken 
Ransom  of  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Rabbi 
Jewish.  Moses  ben  Han  ok  in  the  tenth  century 

Slaves  in  was  ransomed  by  the  Cordovan  Jews; 
the  Middle  and  somewhat  later  Don  Isaac  Abrav- 
Ages,  anel  devoted  much  money  and  labor  to 
redeeming  large  numbers  of  Jewish 
slaves.  Numerous  other  instances,  even  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  are  recorded  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  which  Jews  have  settled.  In  fact,  the  generosity 
and  sense  of  obligation  of  Jews  in  this  respect 
became  so  well  known  that  Jews  were  captured  and 
enslaved  for  the  sake  of  securing  these  ransoms. 
Traces  are  found,  too,  of  purchases  by  Jews  during 
the  Dark  Ages  of  heathen  slaves  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  them  to  Judaism  and  liberating 
them. 

When  African  slavery  was  introduced  in  America, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  again  find  Span¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  Jews  engaged  in  the 
slave  traffic,  and  holding  slaves  in  common  with  their 
non-Jewisli  brethren.  In  view  of  the  historical  atti¬ 
tude  of  Judaism  to  slavery,  we  are  not  surprised, 
however,  to  learn  that  Jews,  like  Cremieux,  logically 
and  zealously  threw  themselves  as  such  into  the  anti¬ 
slavery  struggle.  In  the  case  of  Cre- 
Abolitionist  mieux  himself,  we  find  that  for  many 
Movement  years  he  had  been  an  earnest,  impas- 
in  the  sioned,  and  indefatigable  abolition- 
Nineteenth  ist  before  it  became  his  privilege,  as 
Century,  a  member  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government  (1848),  to  announce,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  French  possessions. 

In  England  there  were  Jewish  members  of  the  ab¬ 
olition  societies,  and  Granville  Sharp,  in  his  “LaAv 
of  Retribution,”  and  Wilberforce,  in  his  “A  Letter 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  freely  em¬ 
ployed  Jewish  teachings  as  arguments  against  sla¬ 
very.  When  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War  it  became  important  for  the  Jewish  pulpit  and 
press  to  give  expression  to  Jewish  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  men  like  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil  of  Manchester,  and 
Dr.  L.  Pliilippson  of  Bonn  and  Magdeburg,  forcibly 
combated  the  view  announced  by  Southern  sympa¬ 
thizers,  that  Judaism  regarded  slavery  as  divinely 
ordained.  Rabbi  M.  Mielziner  s  “Die  Verlialt- 
nisse  der  Sklaverei  bei  den  Alten  Hebraern,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  at  Copenhagen  and  Leipsic  in  1859, 
was  rapidly  translated  and  published  in  the  United 
States  in  many  quarters,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  same  direction.  Similarly,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Berthold  Auerbach  in  his  work,  “Das  Land- 
liaus  am  Rhein,  ”  closely  imitated  Mrs.  Stowe  in  arous¬ 
ing  public  opinion  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  through  the  medium  of  fiction ;  and  Heinrich 
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Heine  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  establishment  of  the  slave  system  in  America 
that  induced  him  to  give  up  his  intention,  formed 
in  his  early  years,  of  migrating  to  the  United  States. 
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ANTI-TALMUDISTS.  See  Frankists,  Ka¬ 
raites. 

ANTOINE,  NICOLAS  :  French- Christian  theo¬ 
logian  who  became  converted  to  Judaism;  born  of 
Catholic  parents  in  1602  or  1608  at  Brie}7-,  a  small 
town  of  Lorraine ;  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake 
in  Geneva,  April  20,  1632,  For  live  years  he  at¬ 
tended  the  college  at  Luxemburg,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  Treves,  and  Cologne  for 
higher  instruction  under  the  Jesuits.  Their  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  seems  to  have  been  nil ;  for  when 
Antoine  returned  to  Briey,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  no  longer  an  ardent  Catholic.  The  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  attracted  him,  and  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  converted  by  the  fervent  eloquence  of 
Ferri,  a  preacher  of  reputation,  and  pastor  of  the 
Keformed  Church  in  Metz.  The  young  convert 
then  attended  the  academies  of  Sedan  and  Geneva 
in  order  to  study  the  Reformed  faith,  but  the  deeper 
lie  delved  into  the  study  of  Protestantism  the  less 
fervent  became  his  enthusiasm ;  and  he  veiy  soon 
arrived  at  the  most  unexpected  conclusion;  namely, 
that  the  Old  Testament  alone  contained  the  truth. 
The  rabbinate  of  Metz  refused  to  receive  the  young 
man  into  Judaism,  offering  as  an  excuse  the  fear  of 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ;  and  Antoine 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  or  to  Italy, 
where  Jews  enjoyed  more  liberty.  Accompanied 
by  a  Christian  clergyman  whom  lie  had  known  in 
Sedan,  and  whom  lie  attempted  to  convert  to  Juda¬ 
ism  on  the  way,  he  repaired  to  Venice. 
Refused  There  he  found  that  the  prevailing 
Admission  conditions  had  been  too  favorably 
to  Judaism,  depicted.  The  Jews  were  tolerated 
by  the  Venetian  republic  merely  for 
commercial  reasons;  they  were  huddled  into  a 
gloomy  ghetto,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  a  yellow 
disk,  which  exposed  them  to  the  wanton  raillery  of 
the  populace.  The  Venetian  Jews  could  offer  An¬ 
toine  no  more  encouragement  than  their  brethren  of 
Metz.  At  Padua  he  met  with  a  similar  check.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  documents  produced  at  his  trial,  the 
Italian  Jews  gave  him  the  “diabolical  advice”  to 
pursue  the  life  of  a  pious  Jew  under  the  cloak  of 
the  Church.  Antoine  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where 
he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
pastor  and  professor  Diodati.  For  some  time  he  I 
also  taught  the  upper  class  of  the  college,  but, 
being  an  apostate  from  Catholicism,  he  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  orthodox  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 

Antoine,  desiring  to  marry,  sought  another  ap¬ 
pointment.  A  new  Protestant  parish  had  just  been 
formed  at  Divonne,  a  little  village  of  the  district  of 
Gex,  which  had  belonged  to  France  since  1602,  but 
was  now  under  the  religious  jurisdiction  of  Geneva; 
and  there  Antoine  obtained  the  position  of  pastor. 
Once  installed,  he  sought  to  pacify  his  conscience. 


Revealing  his  inmost  convictions  to  no  one,  he  se¬ 
cretly  observed  a  thoroughly-  Jewish  mode  of  life, 
saying  his  prayers  in  Hebrew  and  ob- 
Pro  test  ant  serving  all  the  Mosaic  rites.  In  his 
Pastor,  public  services  he  pronounced  the 
Though  a  name  of  Jesus  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Jew.  He  was  never  known  to  read  the 
apostolic  confession  audibly.  In  the 
communion  service,  instead  of  the  words  “  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,  ”  he  was  once  heard  to  say, 
“Your  Savior  remembers  you.”  His  sermons,  the 
texts  for  which  were  taken  exclusively  from  Isaiah 
and  the  other  prophets,  became  celebrated  far  and 
wide ;  yet  they  lacked  any  peculiarly  Christian  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  peasants  of  Divonne  were  perfectly7- 
satisfied  with  their  pastor,  who  was  eloquent  in  the 
extreme  and  full  of  kindness  toward  them;  tlieyr  were 
not  shocked  by  the  vague  form  of  his  sermons.  But 
the  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor  was  outraged.  One 
Sunday,  Antoine  preached  on  the  second  Psalm, 
which,  according  to  orthodox  Christian  theology,  an¬ 
nounces  the  coming  of  the  son  of  God.  Antoine,  on 
the  contrary,  permitted  himself  to  declare  that  God 
had  no  son  and  that  there  was  but  the  one  God. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  lord;  he  remonstrated 
loudly  with  the  heretical  pastor  and  threatened  to 
denounce  him  to  the  synod.  Antoine  fell  into  gloomy 
despair;  a  nervous  attack  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 
To  several  colleagues  from  Geneva  who  had  come  to 
see  him  he  began  to  chant  the  seventy^ -fourth  Psalm ; 
then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  blasphemed  Christianity'.  His  condition 
was  recognized  at  once,  and  he  was  put  to  bed ;  but 
he  escaped  his  watchers,  passed  the  night  wandering 
through  the  countiy,  and  was  found  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  Geneva  in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  kneeling 
in  the  streets  and  calling  loudly  upon  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.  He  was  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  Feb. 
11,  1632.  Medical  treatment  accomplished  but  little 
for  him.  His  clerical  colleagues  did  all  tlieyr  could  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  religion ;  but  he  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  that  he  was  a  Jew  and  desired  to  remain 
a  Jew. 

A  charge  of  heresy  could  no  longer  be  avoided ; 
the  chief  of  the  Geneva  police  arrested  Antoine, 
and  instituted  proceedings.  While  he  was  in  prison 
the  clergy  were  tireless  in  seeking  his  reconversion, 
trying  in  vain  to  make  him  sign  a  declaration  of 
orthodox  faith.  Bidden  to  formulate  his  religious 
belief,  he  drew  up  twelve  article's,  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  In  them  he  gave 
the  tenets  of  Judaism  in  the  styde  of 
His  Im-  Maimonides’  thirteen  articles  of  faith, 
prisonment  and  added  “eleven  philosophical  ob- 
and  jections  against .  the  dogma  of  the 
Execution.  Trinity.”  At  the  same  time  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  judges  three  memorials, 
two  of  which  have  been  preserved.  In  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  Metrezat,  a  pastor  of  Paris,  and 
others,  the  judges  were  immovable.  The  trial  com¬ 
menced  April  11 ;  Antoine’s  attitude,  full  of  dignity, 
aroused  much  sympathy.  The  threats  of  the  judges 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  the  persuasions  of  his 
colleagues.  He  repeated  constantly :  “  I  am  a  Jew ; 
and  all  I  ask  of  God’s  grace  is  to  die  for  Judaism.” 
The  court  sought  to  show  that  he  had  promulgated 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Geneva:  this  he  contra¬ 
dicted  most  forcibly'.  All  the  efforts  of  the  judges 
were  met  with  the  unchanging  reply,  “With  the 
help  of  God  I  am  determined  to  die  in  my  present 
belief.  ”  Fifteen  clergymen  or  professors  of  theol¬ 
ogy  were  summoned  as  witnesses.  Several  of  them 
begged  for  a  light  sentence,  since,  in  their  opinion, 
Antoine  had  committed  no  sin  byr  becoming  a  Jew, 
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though  for  his  hypocrisy  he  deserved  unfrocking 
or  banishment,  or,  at  the  worst,  excommunication. 
Furthermore,  they  said  that  the  matter  ought  not  to 
be  hastened,  and  that  the  advice  of  the  various 
churches  and  academies  should  be  sought.  A  fanat¬ 
ical  majority,  however,  insisted  that  the  judges 
should  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  faith,  since  it  was  most  dangerous  to  absolve 
one  who  had  professed  Judaism  while  wearing  the 
garb  of  a  Christian  priest.  For  some  days  longer 
the  judges  waited  for  Antoine  to  recant.  As  his  re¬ 
cantation  was  not  forthcoming,  they  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  April  20,  1632 ;  condemning  him  to  be  loaded 
with  chains,  placed  upon  a  pyre,  to  be  there  stran¬ 
gled,  and  then  burned.  In  vain  the  clergy  petitioned 
for  a  respite ;  Antoine  was  executed  the  same  day. 
He  went  to  his  death  serenely,  and  died  imploring 
the  mercy  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Bibliography  :  Sammter,  Allg.  Zeit.  cl.  Jud.  1894,  Nos.  4  and 
5 ;  Rev.  j fit.  Juives ,  xxxvi.  103,  xxxvii.  161-180. 
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ANTOKOLSKI,  MARK  MATVEYEVICH : 

Russian  sculptor ;  born  in  Wilna  in  1842.  As  a  young 
child  he  displayed  a  talent  for  art,  and  after  a  short 
term  in  the  heeler  (He¬ 
brew  school)  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of 
carving  in  wood.  Ar¬ 
tistic  carvings  in  wood 
executed  b}r  him  attract¬ 
ed  attention,  and  the 
youthful  artist  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  Na- 
zimov,  then  "overnor- 
general  of  Wilna.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  Mine.  Nazimov, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter 
the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  While 
there  he  maintained 
himself  by  working  in  a 
turner’s  shop,  receiving 
a  very  scanty  compen- 
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sation.  In  1864  the  silver  medal  of  the  first  order  was 


awarded  to  him  by  the  academy  for  his  wood-carv¬ 
ing,  “  Tiie  Jewish  Tailor,  ”  which  promptly  gained  for 
him  a  reputation.  In  the  following  year  “  The  Mi¬ 
ser  Counting  His  Money,”  a  work  executed  in  ivory, 
brought  him  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  academy 
and  a  pension  from  the  emperor.  In  1866-67  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  bas-relief,  “The  Judas  Kiss,”  and  a  group 
modeled  in  clay  entitled  “  The  Descent  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  on  a  Jewish  Family  at  the  Feast  of  Passover.” 
For  certain  reasons  the  academy  would  not  elect  him 
a  member,  but  offered  him  the  unusual  title  of  honor¬ 
ary  citizen,  which  he  declined.  In  1868  Antokol¬ 
ski  went  to  Berlin,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  produced  the  famous  statue, 
“  Ivan  the  Terrible,”  for  which  he  was  appointed  an 
academician  at  the  express  command  of  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  who  purchased  the  statue  and  ordered 
a  bronze  casting  of  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  statue  represents  the  tyran¬ 
nical  czar  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  remorse. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work  Antokolski 
went  to  Borne,  where  he  produced  the  colossal 
statue  of  “Peter  the  Great”  (1872),  and  projected 
“  Dmitri  Donskoi,”  “Yaroslav  the  Wise,”  and  “Ivan 
III.”  In  his  autobiography  Antokolsld  speaks  of 
the  extraordinary  popularity  that  “Ivan  the  Ter¬ 


rible  ”  had  among  his  countrymen,  whereas  liis 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  not  appreciated  in 
Russia  till  after  its  successful  exhibition  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  According  to  his  opinion  the  half -mythical 
Ivan  speaks  more  feel¬ 
ingly  to  the  national 
heart  than  the  epoch- 
making  and  energetic 
Peter. 

In  1874  Antokol¬ 
ski  produced  “  Christ 
Bound  Before  the  Peo¬ 
ple,”  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  In  1875  he 
returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  while  there 
produced  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  “The  Death  of 
Socrates”  (1876),  “The 
Last  Sigh”  (1877),  and 
“The  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist  ”  (1878).  In 
the  same  year  his  works 
were  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Ex  position,  when 
the  jury  awarded  him 
a  first-class  medal.  He  was  also  created  by  the 
French  government  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
In  1880  lie  received  the  title  of  professor  of  sculpture 
and  settled  permanently  in  Paris.  In  1882  he  pro¬ 
duced  “Spinoza,”  and  later  “  Yermak”  (the  Cossack 
conqueror  of  Siberia)  and  “  Nestor,  the  Annalist.  ”  At 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  exhibited  “  The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty”  and  “Pax,”  the  latter  a  young  blind 
Christian  girl  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 

Of  Antokolski’s  career  and  works  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Russian  art-critic  Stassov  gives  the  following 
description : 

“Antokolski’s  preeminence  in  Europe  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  18T8,  where  an  interna¬ 
tional  jury,  composed  of  artists— delegates  from  all  nations— 


Bust  of  “  Mephistopheles,”  by 
Antokolski. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


“Death  of  Socrates,7’  by  Antokolski. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

awarded  him  the  first  and  highest  prize  for  sculpture :  and  in 
hundreds  of  articles  in  the  journals  the  foreign  critics  never 
weary  of  speaking  of  the  great  [importance  of]  Antokolski. 
Many  favorable  opinions  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  the 
foreign  press  about  Antokolski.  But  for  us  it  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  what  Europe  thinks  of  him.  Much  more 
significant  is  the  question  of  what  he  is  to  us  Russians.  He  is 
the  greatest  sculptor  of  our  age.  He  represents  in  his  person¬ 
ality  something  altogether  different  from  what  all  the  rest  of 
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our  sculptors  stand  for— both  ancient  and  modern.  This  has 
been  manifest  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  when  he 
was  yet  a  student.  The  Russian  art  press  then  welcomed  him 
joyfully.  Rut  when  as  a  youth  he  created  his  "  Ivan  the  Terri¬ 
ble  ’  he  astounded  every  one.  .  .  .  Since  that  time  his  reputa¬ 
tion  has  steadily  grown,  and  our  sympathies  are  more  and 
more  with  him.  Antokolski  can  not  be  classed  with  the  rest 
of  our  artists,  not  even  with  the  most  conspicuous  among  them. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Jew  and  what  this  means 
in  Russia ;  that  before  achieving  anything  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  hardships  which  no  artist  of  any  other  race  would  have 
been  made  to  undergo.  The  bold  fearlessness  of  Antokolski 
was  the  greater  because,  instead  of  hiding  his  Jewish  origin,  in¬ 
stead  of  causing  it  to  be  forgotten,  he  loudly  proclaimed  it. 
From  the  very  first  he  appeared  before  the  judges  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  and  the  Russian  public  with  subjects  and  types  of  a  purely 
Jewish  character.  Fortunately  at  that  time  Russian  society,  at 


“Ivan  the  Terrible,”  by  Antokolski. 


(From  a  photograph.) 


least  a  great  part  of  it,  began  to  relieve  itself  of  the  shameful 
views  and  opinions  of  former  epochs.  The  preachings  of  Piro¬ 
gov,  that  the  Jews  had  a  right  to  live,  resounded  throughout 
Russia  and  found  a  ready  response  in  many  hearts.  This  time 
even  the  academy  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and  it 
granted  Antokolski,  in  1864,  the  second  silver  medal  for  his 
carving  in  wood,  k  The  Jewish  Tailor  *  ”  (“  Vyestnik  Yevropy,” 
1883,  i.  690-692) . 

Bibliography:  Bulgakov,  Nashi  Kliudozhniki,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1889,  i.  14  el  seq.;  v.  Stassov,  Kasha  Skulptura ,  in 
Vyestnik  Yevropy,  February,  1883 ;  David  Maggid,  Antokol¬ 
ski  (in  Hebrew),  Warsaw,  1897;  Art ohiografiya,  in  Vyest¬ 
nik  Yevropy,  1887,  Nos.  9  and  10 ;  Rashkovski,  Sovremcnnye 
Bussko-YevreiskiyeDycyateU,  i.  7  ctseq.,  Odessa,  1S99;  Aliy. 
Zeit.  cl.  Jud.  1883,  p.  670 ;  Art  Journal,  pp.  103-107,  London, 
1889;  International  Studio ,  October,  1897;  Buclushchnost , 
1900,  No.  3,  pp.  59,  GO. 
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ANTO.LI.  See  Anatoli. 

ANTON,  SANCHEZ.  See  Sanchez  Antonio. 

ANTON,  CARL  (originally  Moses  Gershon 
Cohen)  :  Author;  born  in  Mitau  (Courland),  of  Jew¬ 
ish  parentage ;  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
claimed  descent  from  Hayyim  Vital  Calabrese.  After 
studjingfor  seven  }7ears  at  Prague  under  Jonathan 
Eibenscliutz,  Anton  traveled  in  the  East,  and  on  his 


return  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  at  Wolfenbuttel.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
appointed  him  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Helmstedt. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  usual  Jewish  convert 
to  Cliristianitj"  by  the  fact  tliat}  though  he  occasion¬ 
ally  reviled  liis  former  coreligionists,  he  also  spoke 
well  of  them,  even  vindicating  them  in  his  book  on 
the  Jewish  oath  (“Einleitung  in  die  Judisclien  unci 
Rabbinischen  Reclite,  dabey  Insbesonderheit  von 
einem  Judeneide,”  etc.,  Brunswick,  1756),  against 
some  of  Eisenmenger’s  aspersions.  Anton  took  part 
in  the  vmll-knowm  dispute  between  Jacob  Emden 
and  Jonathan  Eibenscliutz,  in  which  he  wTarmly  de¬ 
fended  the  latter — some  say  at  Eibenscliutz’  request 
(“  Kurze  Nacliriclit  von  dem  Falsclien  Messias,  Shab- 
betliai  Zebi,”etc.,  Wolfenbuttel,  1752;  “Naclilese  zu 
Dieser  Nacliriclit,  ”  Brunswick,  1753).  He  wrote  a 
Latin  tract  on  the  legend  of  “  The  Wandering  Jew,” 
entitled  “  Commentatio  Historica  de  Judrco  Immortali 
in  qua  luec  Fabula  Examinatur  et  Confutatur,” 
Helmstedt,  1756;  translated  Abraham  Jagel’s  cate¬ 
chism, 44  Lekah  Tob  ”(Good  Instruction),  Brunswick, 
1756;  and  gave  a  description  of  a  rare  copy  of 
“Shulhan  ‘Aruk  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,”  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  the' City  Library,  Hamburg.  He  also 
wrote  “  Fabuke  Antiquitatum  Ebraicarum  Veterum,  ” 
etc.,  Brunswick,  1756.  Plis  “Sammlung  einiger 
Rabbinisclier  Oden  nebst  einer  Freyen  U.bersetzung,  ” 
Brunswick,  1753,  is  a  curious  production,  as  the  odes 
are  written  neither  in  Hebrew7  nor  in  Rabbinic,  and 
would  be  unintelligible  but  for  the  accompanying 
German  translation. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch,  d.  Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  x.  371. 
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ANTON  DE  MORTORO  ROPERO.  See 

Ropero,  Anton  de  Mortoro. 

ANTONIA  :  The  name  given  by  Herod  the  Great 
to  a  fortress  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  formed  a  projection  on  the  northwest,'  so 
that  it  was  not  till  it  w:as  destroyed  that  the  Temple 
area  became  a  square  (Josephus,  “B.  J.  ”  v.  5,  §  2 
and  vi.  5,  §  4).  According  to  the  historian,  the  cir¬ 
cuit  w*as  large  enough  to  enclose  broad  spaces  for 
quarters  for  troops,  with  courts  and  baths  resem¬ 
bling  a  palace.  These  courts  adjoined  the  north  and 
w^est  cloisters  of  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 
There  were  four  corner  towers,  and  the  main  citadel, 
on  a  lofty  scarped  rock,  was  said  to  be  50  cubits  high. 
The  corner  towers  were  of  the  same  height,  but  that 
on  the  southeast,  rising  from  lower  ground,  was  70 
cubits  high.  A  deep  ditch  separated  the  fortress  from 
the  hill  of  Bezetlia  to  the  north  (44B.  J.”  v.  4,  §  2), 
and  the  rock  hid  the  Temple  from  viewr  on  this  side, 
while  a  secret  passage  led  from  Antonia  to  the  inner 
Temple  (“Ant.”  xv.  11,  §  7).  The  rock  so  described 
is  evidently  that  on  which  the  modern  barracks  are 
now7  built,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Ilaram 
enclosure.  This  block  of  rock  is  scarped  on  either 
side,  and  rises  30  feet  above  the  inner  court,  and 
about  60  feet  above  the  ancient  ditch  to  the  north, 
which  is  165  feet  wide.  The  block  is  about  140  feet 
thick  north  and  south,  and  extends  for  350  feet  east¬ 
ward  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Haram.  The 
buildings  erected  upon  it  are  comparatively  modern, 
but  the  ancient  Temple  wTall,  of  large  masonry 
adorned  with  projecting  pillars,  adjoins  the  scarp 
on  the  west.  The  remains  of  the  underground  pas¬ 
sage  (cut  in  the  rock)  are  found  still  to  the  north 
of  the  present 44  Dome  of  the  Rock  ”  in  the  Temple 
enclosure,  leading  nortlrward  in  the  direction  of  the 
east  end  of  the  scarp,  toward  the  position  of  the 
southeast  corner  towrer,  wiiicli  has,  however,  disap¬ 
peared  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  this  part  of 
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the  Haram.  The  entire  area  of  Antonia  appears  to 
have  been  a  quadrangle  of  about  500  feet  north  and 
south  by  350  east  and  west,  or  four  acres. 

Though  rebuilt  and  perhaps  enlarged  by  Herod, 
this  citadel  had  existed  much  earlier.  The  Birnli 
belonging  to  the  Holy  House  (Nell.  ii.  8)  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  “  fortress  ” — according  to  the  Aramaic  and  As¬ 
syrian  meaning  of  the  word — rather  than  a  “  palace,” 
and  the  corner  towers,  Hananeel  and  Meali,  are  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  (Zech.  xiv.  10, 
Neh.  iii.  1,  Jer.  xxxi.  3T).  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  i.  3, 
§  3)  gives  the  name  Baris  to  the  fortress  which  pre¬ 
ceded  Antonia  on  this  site;  and  in  the  Mishnah  (Mid. 
i.  0;  Tamid,  i.  1;  Zeb.  xii.  3)  the  Birah  is  noticed,  with 
the  passage  leading  to  the  gate  Tadi  on  the  north 


built  in  the  foss  after  Hadrian’s  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
,  salem— the  modern  level  being  some  40  feet  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Thus  Antonia  re- 
I  placed  a  citadel  guarding  the  Temple  on  the  north, 
which  existed  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  it  had  to  be  taken 
by  Titus  before  the  Holy  House  could  be  attacked 
from  the  north. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Geographic  <7 es  Allen  Pah'lxtinci,  pp. 
141, 151,  15.1;  Von  Alten,  Die  Antonia  and  Hire  Unajehang , 
in  Zcit.  Deutsch.  PalCUst.  Ver.  i.  GO  ct  aeq. 

C.  R.  C. 

ANTONIA  :  The  younger  daughter  of  thetrium- 
I  vir  Mark  Antony  and  sister-in-law  of  Tiberius.  She 
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side  of  the  Holy  House.  This  Birah  was  fortified  by 
the  Hasmoneans  (Josephus.  “Ant.”  xv.  11.  £4)  anil 
became  the  palace  of  John  Hyrcanus  (“  Ant. ”  xvii.  4. 

^  3).  The  northwest  corner  tower  seems  to  have 

been  known,  ratlier  later,  as  Strato's  Tower  ("Ant.”  j 

xiii.  11,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  3.  £  4),  and  here  was  a  nar¬ 
row  underground  passage  in  which  Aristobulus  was 
killed.  This  may  be  represented  by  the  rock-cut 
passage  leading  from  the  ditch  northwest  of  An-  ; 
tonia,  which  now  ends  at  the  Haram  Wall  built  by 
Ilerod,  and  probably  once  communicated  by  steps 
with  the  interior  of  the  Antonia  courtyard,  south 
of  the  great  scarp  above  described.  The  ditch  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  time  of  Pompey’s  siege  (“B.  J.”  i.  7,  i 
§  3),  and  was  artificially  cut  through  the  hill  (v.  4. 
£2).  It  was  partially  filled  in  by  Pompcy  (“Ant.”  j 

xiv.  4,  §  3),  and  at  the  present  day  the  street  runs  ! 
over  the  “Twin  Pools,”  which  appear  to  have  been  ; 


was  on  friendly  terms  with  Berenice  (the  daughter 
of  Salome)  and  also  with  her  son,  afterward  King 
Agrippa  I.  When  Agrippa  had  dissipated  his  for¬ 
tune  at  Rome  and  returned  penniless  to  Judea.  Pe¬ 
trus,  a  freedman  of  Berenice,  ln*< jueatlied  by  lier  to 

Antonia,  advanced  him  a  sum  of  money.  Although 
the  promissory  note  was  drawn  for  20,000  Attic 
drachmas,  Petrus  gave  him  2,500  less.  Being  unable 
to  pay  his  debt  of  300,000  silverlings  to  the  Roman 
treasury,  Agrippa  tied  from  Jamnia  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  alabarcli.  Alexander,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  guardian  of  Antonia’s  property  (Jo¬ 
sephus,  “Ant.”  xix.  5.  £  1),  supplied  him  with  money. 
Agrippa  then  went  to  Italy,  and  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Tiberius,  borrowed  the  sum  of  300.000 
silverlings  from  Antonia  and  paid  his  debt  to  the  treas¬ 
ury.  Soon  after  he  also  paid  the  money  back  to  An¬ 
tonia.  Her  son,  afterward  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54), 
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was  educated  together  with  Agrippa,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  friendship  proved  to  he  a  permanent  one. 

Bibliography  :  The  accounts  of  Josephus  in  his  Ant.  and 
B.  J.  are  perhaps  taken  from  the  lost  works  of  Claudius  Rufus 
(Mommsen,  in  Hennas*  iv.  322).  _  _ 

S.  Iyr. 

ANTONIA,  PRINCESS  OF  WTJRTEM- 
BERG  :  A  Christian  Hebraist  and  cabalistic  scholar, 
born  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  died 
1679.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  an  increased  interest  in  the  Hebre  w  lan¬ 
guage  among  Christian  scholars,  and  royal  and  noble 
families  included  it  sometimes  even  in  the  curriculum 

of  -fclieir-  daugliters’  education.  In  tilt;  seventeenth 

century  many  German  women  attained  to  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  them  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Duke 
Eberhard  HI.  of  Wiirtemberg  (1629-74).  She  ac¬ 
quired  a  remarkable  mastery  of  Hebrew,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  contemporary  evidence,  was  well  versed  in  rab¬ 
binic  and  cabalistic  lore.  Esenwein,  dean  of  Uracil 
and  professor  at  Tubingen,  wrote  as  early  as  July, 
1649,  to  John  Buxtorf  at  Basel  that  Antonia,  “  having 
been  well  grounded  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in 
reading  the  Hebrew  Bible,  desires  to  learn  also  the  art 
of  reading  without  vowels,  ”  and  three  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Buxtorf  that  she  had  made  such  progress 
that  she  had  “  with  her  own  hand  put  vowels  to  the 
greatest  part  of  a  Hebrew  Bible.”  Philipp  Jacob 
Spener,  another  pupil  of  Buxtorf,  during  his  tempo¬ 
rary  stay  at  Heidelberg,  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  princess,  and  they  studied  Cabala  together.  Bux¬ 
torf  himself  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  each  of  his 
books.  There  is  a  manuscript  extant  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Stuttgart,  entitled  “  Unterschiedliclier  Riss 
zu  Sepliiroth,”  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Antonia.  It  contains  cabalistic  diagrams,  some 
of  which  are  interpreted  in  Hebrew  and  German. 
Her  praise  was  sung  by  many  a  Christian  Hebraist, 
and  one  poem  (in  twenty -four  stanzas  with  her  acros¬ 
tic)  in  honor  of  the  “  celebrated  Princess  Antonia”  has 
been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
John  Buxtorf. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Hchr.  Bihl,  xx.  67, 69 ;  Kay- 
serling,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  1897,  ix.  509  ct  seq.  ^  ^ 

ANTONINUS  IN  THE  TALMUD  :  A  Roman 
emperor,  and  the  hero  of  Jewish  legends  that  recount 
wonderful  things  about  his  attitude  toward  Jews 
^and  Judaism,  and  more  particularly  concerning  his 
friendship  with  Rabbi.  He  is  called  “the  son  of 
DWIDtf  ”  (Severn s)  by  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  but 
which  Roman  emperor  is  actually  meant  by  this 
name  can  hardly  be  determined.  He  has  in  turn  been 
identified  with  Marcus  Aurelius  (Rapoport  and  Bo- 
dek),  Septimius  Severus  (Graetz,  who  identifies 
Rabbi  with  Judah  ha-Nasi  II.),  Caracalla  (Jost  and 
N.  Krochmal),  Elagabalus  (Cassel) ,  and  Lucius  Ve- 
rus  (Frankel).  The  account  in  the  Talmud  is  legend¬ 
ary,  not  historical,  and  no  heed  is  given  to  details, 
or  difficulties  of  a  chronological  or  psychological 
nature.  The  traditional  religious  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Hadrian  and  Joshua  ben  Hananiali,  between 
Akiba  and  Tinnius  Rufus,  between  Sliabur  I.  and 
Samuel  Yarhinai,  as  well  as  the  legendary  interviews 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  high  priest 
Simon,  or  between  Ptolemy  and  the  priest  Eleazar, 
may  serve  as  parallels  to  the  various  Antonine  leg¬ 
ends.  Jewish  folk-lore  loved  to  personify  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Judaism  with  heathendom  in  the  guise  of 
conversations  between  Jewish  sages  and  heathen 
potentates. 

The  legend  of  Antoninus  begins  with  his  earli¬ 
est  youth.  The  mother  of  Rabbi  exchanged  her  son 


soon  after  his  birth  for  Antoninus— the  child  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  In  this  way  she  and  her 
child  managed  to  escape  the  officers  of  Hadrian,  who 
were  persecuting  the  woman  because  she  had  her  son 
circumcised.  As  a  consequence  Antoninus  imbibed 
with  his  milk  a  love  for  Jews  and  Judaism  (Tos. 
‘Ab.  Zarali,  105);  and  it  was  Rabbi,  the  son  of  this 
vicarious  mother,  who  served  as  the  guide  and  friend 
of  Antoninus;  succeeding  finally  in  getting  him  to 
embrace  Judaism  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72 5;  B.  II.  vi.  130, 
131). 

However,  .Antoninus,  the  “king,”  did  not  pos¬ 
itively  accept  Judaism  in  its  entirety  until  lie  had, 

wifcli  llie  Help  of  His  Jewish  friend,  tlioi'O  uglily-  inves¬ 
tigated  its  fundamental  principles.  Thus  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Jewish  conception  of  punishment  after 
death  bv  alleging  that  it  was  very  easy  for  both 
body  and  soul  to  exculpate  themselves.  The 
body  could  say,  “  It  is  the  soul  that 
Antoninus  transgresses,  for  just  as  soon  as  it 
and  leaves  me  I  am  inert  as  a  stone.  ”  The 

Rabbi.  soul  on  its  part  could  reply,  “The 

fault  is  in  the  body,  for  since  I  have 
separated  from  it  I  hover  like  a  bird  in  the  air” 
(Sanh.  91a  et  seq. ;  a  shorter  form,  Mek.  Beshallah, 
Sliirah  ii.).  Rabbi’s  answer  explained  the  right  re¬ 
lationship  between  body  and  soul  by  the  parable  of 
the  blind  man  and  the  lame  one  (“Monatsschrift,” 
1873,  p.  75).  Rabbi  also  instructed  Antoninus  con¬ 
cerning  the  resurrection,  which  would  take  place 
quite  differently  from  the  usual  belief  which  in¬ 
cluded  even  the  intact  condition  of  the  grave-clothes 
(Yer.  Kil.  ix.  325,  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  35/7,  where  the 
name  appears  as  Antolinus).  Antoninus  puts  ques¬ 
tions  to  Rabbi  concerning  the  cosmos — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  meaning  there  is  in  the  sun’s  setting 
in  the  west  (Sanh.  915)— as  well  as  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Judaism  proper. 

In  like  manner  Antoninus  could  not  see  why  the 
Jewish  law  appointed  certain  hours  for  prayer,  since 
the  latter  should  be  offered  at  any  time  that  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  devotion  was  felt  (Tan.  ed.  Buber  i.  196) ; 
Rabbi  accordingly  showed  him  b}T  an  apt  illustration. 
But  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Antoninus 
who  instructed  Rabbi,  making,  for  instance,  the 
statement  that  while  the  unborn  child  receives  its 
vital  principle  at  conception,  the  germ  of  mentality 
and  its  concomitant,  evil  inclination,  are  received  at 
birth  only  (Sanh.  l.c.). 

Legend  has  many  details  concerning  the  personal 
relations  between  the  two.  There  were  sumptuous 
banquets  given  in  honor  of  each  other,  of  which  the 
menus  have  been  preserved  (Gen.  R.  xi.  4,  Esther 
R.  i.  8).  The  emperor  would  take  counsel  of  his 
friend  prior  to  any  warlike  enterprise, .  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  concerning  his  intended  campaign  against 
Alexandria  (this  is  told  regardless  of  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  a  war  at  that  period  between  Rome  and 
Egypt).  He  is  said  to  have  undertaken  this  expedi¬ 
tion  relying  upon  Rabbi’s  assurance. 

Intimacy  based  upon  Ezek.  xxix.  15,  that  he 
of  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Egyp- 
Antoninus  tians  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Sliirah  6).  It 
and  Rabbi,  appears  that,  owing  to  political .  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  exchange  of  views 
between  these  friends  was  attended  with  positive 
danger,  although  it  was  arranged  that  there  should 
be  no  third  person  present  when  Antoninus  visited 
Rabbi,  and  that  upon  each  occasion  the  emperor 
should  slay  with  his  own  hand  the  two  servants 
that  knew  of  the  conference  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  10a).  The 
friends  were  also  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
species  of  sign  language.  Thus  the  emperor’s  emis¬ 
sary  brought  Rabbi  the  question  as  to  what  he  should 
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do  to  better  tbe  financial  condition  of  the  state.  Rabbi 
led  the  messenger  into  his  garden,  and  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  pulled  up  some  of  the  large  radishes  and 
replaced  them  with  young  ones.  The  emperor  un¬ 
derstood  the  intimation ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
heads  of  his  financial  administration  he  effected  a 
wholesome  change  (Gen.  R.  lxvii.).  Antoninus  had 
two  wishes  most  at  heart :  one  was  the  elevation  of 
Tiberias  to  the  rank  of  a  “  colony  ” — probably  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  Jewish  town;  and  the  second  was  to 
assure  the  succession  of  his  son  to  the  throne.  He 
could  obtain  either  but  not  both  of  these  requests 

from  tlie  Senate;  and  lie  applied  to  Rabbi  for  coun¬ 
sel.  Rabbi  brought  two  men  into  the  presence 
of  the  messenger,  put  a  dove  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  and  bade  him  mount  the  back  of  his  fellow. 
Then  he  said  to  him  that  supported  the  other,  “  See 
that  he  whom  thou  earnest  lets  the  dove  go  free !  ” 
Antoninus  understood  the  intimation:  his  son,  once 
emperor,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  Tibe¬ 
rias  to  the  position  of  a  colony  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  106).  A 
similar  answer  was  returned  to  the  emperor  by 
Rabbi  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what  he  should  do 
concerning  his  unprincipled  daughter,  whose  name 
was  Gira.  The  inquiry  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
plant  called  Gargira ;  that  is,  “  Gar  Gira 77 :  Gira 
hath  gone  astray.  Rabbi’s  answer  consisted  of  the 
plant  Kusbarta  (meaning  “Kus,”  slay,  “brata,”  the 
daughter).  Antoninus  replied  again  by  sending  the 
plant  Karrathe,  which  word  means  “my  extinc¬ 
tion77  ;  whereupon  Rabbi,  appreciating  the  emperor’s 
unwillingness  to  cut  off  his  posterity,  replied  by 
sending  the  plant  Hasa,  “Have  mercy  77  («6.  106). 

The  emperor’s  appreciation  of  Rabbi  took  the 
form  of  the  richest  presents,  tracts  of  land  (Yer. 
Slieb.  vi.  36cQ,  even  sacks  of  gold,  the  mouths  of 
which  were  covered  with  grain  in  order  not  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  Rabbi  did  not  wish 
to  accept  these  presents  until  Antoninus  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  time  would  come  when  his  pos¬ 
terity  would  be  very  glad  of  the  gold  in  order  to 
appease  the  greed  of  those  that  should  be  descended 
from  him  (Antoninus)  (‘Ab.  Zarali,  106). 

The  earlier  legend  sees  in  Antoninus  only  the  God¬ 
fearing  non-Jew,  so  well  inclined  toward  Judaism 
that  he  erected  an  altar  to  the  Jewish  God,  without 
actually  becoming  a  Jew  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  726;  thus  also 
probably  Midi*.  Teh.  xxii.  24).  The  later  legend, 
however,  regards  him  as  the  type  of  the  true  prose¬ 
lyte,  pTf  11  and  it  is  affirmed  that  at 
His  the  resurrection  he  will  arise  and  be  the 
Alleged  leader  of  all  proselytes  (Yer.  Meg.  l.c., 
Conversion.  Lev.  R.  iii.).  The  cause  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  is  said  to  have  been  his  inquiry  of 
Rabbi  whether  he  would  be  entitled  to  partake  of 
Leviathan  in  the  future  world.  Rabbi  assured  him 
he  would  be  considered  worthy,  but  Antoninus 
would  not  believe  him,  because  the  law  concerning 
the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  48)  states  distinctly  that 
no  uncircumcised  one  shall  partake  of  that.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and 
became  a  Jew  (Yer.  Meg.  l.c.). 
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ANTONINUS  PIUS  (Titus  Aurelius  Ful- 
vus  Boionius  Arrius  Antoninus):  Roman 


emperor;  born  in  the  year  86;  died  in  161;  ruled 
from  188  until  his  death.  The  reign  of  this  just 
and  humane  emperor  came  like  a  blessing  to  the 
Jews,  particularly  to  those  of  Palestine.  The  re¬ 
ligious  persecutions  of  Hadrian  had  devastated  the 
country,  depopulated  the  cities,  and  made  the  intel¬ 
lectual"  development  of  the  Jews  impossible.  Had 
these  conditions  lasted  much  longer,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Roman 
empire.  As  soon  as  the  Jews  knew  of  the  change  of 
rulers,  they  sent  an  embassy,  with  R.  Judah  b.  Sha- 
mu‘a  at  its  head,  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  tReir  condition  (Aleg1.  Ta‘anit.  xii.).  Tlirough. 
tlie  intercession  of  an  influential  matron  tney  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring 
milder  treatment.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  Ab 
(Aug.,  188  or  139)  the 
emperor  permitted 
the  burial  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  soldiers  and  mar- 
tyrs  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  whose  in¬ 
terment  had  been  put 
under  severe  penalty 
(Yer.  Ta‘anit,  iv.  §  5, 

69rt;  Ta‘anit,  31a). 

Half  a  year  later 
(March,  139  or  140) 

Antoninus  repealed 
the  edicts  of  Hadrian 
— which  had  prevent¬ 
ed  the  Jews  from  ex¬ 
ercising  their  religion — on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  receive  proselytes  (Meg.  Ta‘anit,  xii. ; 
“Digesta”  of  Modestinus,  xlviii.  8,  11).  Moreover, 
they  were  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  death,  to  enter 
Jerusalem.  Those  Jews  who  had  fled  to  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Ha¬ 
drian  gradually  returned  to  their  homes.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  stagnation  of  the  Jewish  people  came  to  an 
end ;  and  the  disciples  of  Akiba  founded  a  new  center 
of  Jewish  culture  at  Uslia,  whither  the  patriarch 
Simon  b.  Gamaliel  II.  also  repaired. 

It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Antoninus’  reign  that 
the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  have  their  own 
courts,  which  prerogative  was  by  the  Pharisees  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  religion  (Yer.  Sanli.  vii.  §2,  246). 
Those  that  dared  to  criticize  the  measures  of  the  em¬ 
peror  were  banished  or  put  to  death  (Shab.  336).  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  even  under  Antoninus 
the  Jews  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke 
(“Scriptores  Historiae  Augustas,  Antoninus  Pius,” 
cli.  v.).  The  strained  relations  existing  between  the 
Partliians  and  the  Romans  may  have  encouraged  the 
Jews  to  revolt  and  to  expect  assistance  from  the  Par¬ 
tisans.  But  such  assistance  was  not  rendered,  and 
the  revolt  was  probably  nipped  in  the  bud:  Jewish 
sources  do  not  even  allude  to  it.  See  also  Antoni¬ 
nus  in  the  Talmud;  Simon  b.  Yohai;  Varus. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  d,  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  iv.  184-186, 
206,  207, 470-473 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden  in 
Bom ,  i.  31. 
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Curious  Picture  of  Antoninus  Pius 
from  the  Jiid.-Germaii  “  Josip- 
pon,”  Fiirtb,  1768. 


ANTONIO,  DIO  GO  :  A  physician  who  lived  in 
Lisbon  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1539  he  succeeded  Duarte  de  Paz  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Portuguese  Maranos  at  Rome,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  endeavoring  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  to  postpone,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Portugal.  For  this  purpose  certain  sums  of 
money  were  entrusted  to  him,  but  he  used  them  for 
obtaining  papal  briefs  of  protection  for  himself  and 
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liis  family.  Diogo  was  succeeded  in  office  by  liis 
brother  Hector.  See  Antonio,  Hector. 

Bibliography  :  Eayserling,  Gescli.  dcr  Juden  in  Portugal , 


ANTONIO,  DOM  :  Prior  of  Crato,  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal ;  died  1595.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  Dom  Luis,  brother  of  King  Henry  of  Portugal, 
and  of  the  converted  Jewess  Iolanthe/ Henry’s  mis¬ 
tress;  but  was  legitimated  by  his  father.  The  nu¬ 
merous  secret  Jews  of  Portugal  naturally  looked 
forward  to  his  accession  with  satisfaction,  as  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  continue  the  persecution  of  his 
own  mother’s  relatives  and  coreligionists.  After  the 
death  of  Dom  Henry  (Jan.  31,  1580),  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  claimed  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  offered  in 
vain  to  Dom  Antonio  an  annual  income  of  40,000  duc¬ 
ats,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the  priory,  if  he 
would  relinquish  his  claims.  As  soon  as  Philip  be¬ 
gan  to  wage  war  with  Portugal,  Antonio  had  himself 
proclaimed  king.  The  Duke  of  Alba,  the  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops,  attacked  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Antonio  with  the  utmost  fury.  In  the 
battle  of  Alcantara,  Antonio  with  difficulty  avoided 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  foe,  and  fled 
with  a  few  thousand  followers  to  Oporto.  Pursued 
thither,  he  was  again  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
and  died  in  exile.  He  visited  England,  where,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  his  presence  gave  particular  point 
to  the  character  of  Siiylock.  Philip,  the  new  ruler 
of  Portugal,  revenged  himself  most  cruelly  on  the 
Maranos. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gescli,  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,  p. 
276 ;  M.  Pliilippson,  Ein  Ministerium  unter  Philip  II  — 
Kardinal  Granvclla ,  pp.  87  ctseq .,  Berlin,  1895. 
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ANTONIO,  HECTOR  :  Brother  of  Diogo  An¬ 
tonio.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Portuguese 
Maranos  in  Borne  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  commissioned  to  adjust  the  finances  of  his 
brother,  and  to  convey  to  Pope  Paul  III.  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  inquisitor-in-chief,  the  Cardinal- 
Infante  Don  Henrique.  The  Portuguese  ambassador 
at  the  Vatican  urged  the  immediate  imprisonment 
of  the  fugitive  Marano,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  pope.  Antonio’s  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  suffering  brethren  met  with  no  success. 


Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Gescli.  dcr  Juden  in  Portugal , 

pp.  226,  228. 
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ANTONIO,  JOSE  DA  SILVA.  See  Silva, 
Antonio,  Jose  da. 

ANTONIO  DE  MENDES.  See  Mendes,  An¬ 
tonio  DE. 

ANTONIO  DE  VERONA  (called  also  Maria 
Antonio)  :  Italian  Jew,  resident  in  England  from 
1623-25,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  teacher — proba¬ 
bly  of  Hebrew — at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the 
books  of  which  record  a  grant  of  £2  (810)  to  him  in 
1623-24.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  Oxford  University,  Jan.  19, 
1625.  He  is  probably  the  same  Jew  who  had  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £40  (8^00)  granted  him  at  Cambridge  (Calen¬ 
dar  of  State  Papers — Domestic,  1625-26,  p.  98). 

Bibliography  :  Athenceum ,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  3, 10,  1887. 
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ANTTJNES  :  Family  name  of  several  prominent 
Jews. 

Aaron  Antunes  :  Hakam  of  Amsterdam ;  lived 
about  the  }rear  1715.  He  is  known  as  a  correspondent 
of  many  rabbis  of  his  daj%  among  them  Jacob  Mahler, 


rabbi  of  Diisseldorf.  He  left  a  commentary  on  the 
“  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  ”  (written  at  Naerden,  1723), 
and  a  lialakic  treatise,  “  Matteh  Aharon  ”  (Aaron’s 
Rod),  both  of  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Luis  Antunes  :  A  victim  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Coimbra;  bom  in  1672.  He  was  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  for  his  profession  of  Judaism. 

Manuel  Antunes,  of  Lamego,  his  brother  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  his  sisters  Clara  and  Beatriz,  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

Others  known  under  this  name  are:  David  An¬ 
tunes,  author  of  a  poem  on  the  martyrs  Marcos  da 
Almeyda  Bernal  and  Abraham  Nunes  Bernal;  lived 
in  Amsterdam,  1655 ;  Gabriel  Antunes,  a  relative 
of  David,  settled  in  Barbados  in  1680 ;  and  Aaron  de 
Solomon  Antunes,  printer  in  Amsterdam  from 
1715  to  1720. 


Bibliography  :  Revue  Orientate ,  i.  280. 
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ANTWERP  :  Chief  seaport  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium;  capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same 
name. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  Jews  com¬ 
menced  to  settle  in  the  city,  as  all  early  data  are 
wanting.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a 
certain  number  of  Jews  must  have  resided  in  Ant¬ 
werp;  for  in  the  Memorbuch  of  Mayence,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Deutz,  mention  is  made  of  a  place  called 
“Antdorf,”  in  connection  with  Brabant,  Mechlin, 
and  Brussels,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Jews 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death, 
in  1348-50.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antwerp 
is  intended  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  viii.  136;  Salfeld, 
“Das  Marty  rologium  des  Nurnberger  Memor- 
buches,”  p.  286;  Koenen,  “Geschiednis  der  Jodeu 
in  Nederland,”  p.  74). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Jews  of  Ant¬ 
werp  suffered  with  those  of  Brabant  and  Luxemburg 
who  were  driven  out  of  these  districts  in  1359  after 
the  famous  trial  at  Brussels,  at  which  several  had 
been  charged  with  desecrating  the  Host  of  Saint 
Gudule.  A  more  humane  spirit  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  here ;  for  in  1480  the  authorities  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  charter  permitting  Jews  to  settle 
among  them,  upon  the  express  condition,  however, 
that  they  should  give  no  occasion  for  scandal. 

Antwerp  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  com¬ 
mercial  city  it  became  the  center  of  the  East  Indian 
trade  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  many  of  the  rich  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  of  Lisbon  had  branch  houses 
here.  In  1536,  according  to  a  document  in  the 
Belgian  state  archives,  Charles  V.  gave  permission 
to  Maranos  to  settle  in  the  Netherlands.  This  doc¬ 
ument,  as  well  as  many  others  relating  to  the  Jews  of 
the  period,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  “  Plakaatboek  ” 
of  Brabant  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  collec¬ 
tion,  made  in  1648,  was  at  a  later  time 
Maranos  expurgated.  The  magistrates  of  Ant- 
Granted  werp  must  have  been  o ver j oyed  at  this 
Domicili-  promise ;  for  not  only  was  the  welfare 
ary  Rights,  of  the  city  a  matter  of  their  concern, 
but  they  seem  always  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  not  common  at  this 
period.  When  the  letters  patent  of  this  decree 
reached  them  in  1537,  they,  in  affixing  their  official 
seal  to  the  document,  added  the  words  “Le  tout 
sans  fraude  ou  mal  engin.  ”  The  Maranos  were  only 
too  willing  to  make  use  of  this  permission,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  acquire  houses  and  set  up  their  businesses 
in  their  new  home.  One  of  these  was  the  rich  Ma¬ 
rano  Francisco  Mendes,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Nasi  family.  At  the  head  of  the  branch  of  his 
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bank,  which  he  had  established  at  Antwerp,  was  a 
younger  brother,  Diego  Mendes.  When  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  was  introduced*  into  Portugal  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm  was  relegated  to  Antwerp,  and  many 
of  the  Maranos  of  Portugal,  fearing  the  Holy  Office, 
came  and  settled  in  this  city. 

It  was  at  Antwerp  that  Gracia  Mendesia,  wife  of 
Francisco  Mendes,  lived  for  many  years,  having  fled 
there  some  time  before  the  year  1535. 
Gracia  Her  nephew,  Joao  Miguez  (afterward 
Mendesia.  Don  Joseph  Nasi),  is  said  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
citizens  of  Antwerp  and  to  have  been  well  received 
by  Maria,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  at  that 
time  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  When  Joseph 
moved  to  Italy,  he  tried  to  interest  the  Protestants  in 
Antwerp,  as  well  as  Sultan  Selim  II.,  in  his  scheme 
for  acquiring  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  which  to  settle  the  unfortunate  Jews  that  were 
driven  out  of  Spain.  But  the  people  of  Antwerp  did 
not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  the  project,  and 
lent  him  no  helping  hand.  It  was  at  Antwerp  that 
large  sums  of  money  were  collected  and  sent  to 
Portugal  and  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the 
Inquisition  to  relax  its  vigilance  in  the  case  of  the 
secret  Jews.  Gracia  Mendesia,  after  a  few  years, 
found  the  burden  too  great  of  trying  to  live  up  to 
a  religion  with  which  she  did  not  sympathize ;  and 
with  much  trouble  she  escaped  to  Italy,  where  she 
could  openly  profess  Judaism,  and  there  continued 
her  noble  work  in  behalf  of  her  oppressed  brethren 
(Griitz,  “Gescli.  der  Juden,”  ix.  366). 

There  are  accounts  of  other  notable  exiles  from 
the  Spanish  peninsula  living  in  this,  perhaps  the 
oldest,  Flemish  settlement  of  the  Maranos.  Most 
prominent  among  them  were  the  renowned  physi¬ 
cian  Amatus  Lusitanus  (loll),  and,  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  the  traveler  Pedro  Teixeira,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  completed  his  journe}r,  settled  here,  returned  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
(Kayserling,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal,”  p.  301 ; 
idem,  introduction  to  J.  J.  Benjamin,  “Eight  Years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,”  pp.  1  et  seq.,  Hanover,  1859). 

There  are  only  a  few  data  relating  to  the  fate  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the 
Netherlands  by  Philip  II.  and  his  agent,  the  duke 
of  Alva,  was  sorely  felt  by  them, 
The  In-  though  the  city  authorities  did  all  in 
quisition  in  their  power  to  keep  these  secret  Jews 
the  Neth-  among  them.  It  is  known  that  the 
er lands,  city  councils  of  Arnheim  and  Ziitplien 

answered  Alva  that  there  were  no 
Jews  in  their  towns;  and  this  was  in  a  measure  true 
also  of  Antwerp.  This  treatment  of  the  Jews,  es¬ 
pecially  at  Antwerp,  was  of  great  assistance  to  its 
particular  commercial  rival,  Amsterdam,  which  so 
greatly  benefited  by  the  large  influx  of  Spanish- 
Portuguese  Jews. 

Many  Maranos  could  not  come  to  Antwerp,  for 
the  path  to  this  haven  was  not  always  free;  and 
at  Vlissingen,  where  they  had  to  pass  the  customs 
officials,  many  hindrances  were  put  in  their  way. 
Such  difficulties,  for  instance,  arose  (February,  1541) 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  Don  Andre  de  Carvajal,  al¬ 
though  he  energetically  denied  being  even  a  New- 
Christian.  He  said  that  he  was  of  noble  birth,  a 
native  of  Toledo,  a  good  Catholic,  a  doctor  of  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  that  he  had 
never  entered  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  converted  Jews  addressed  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  emperor  in  that  same  year,  in  which 
they  explained  that,  although  they  wished  to  come 


to  Antwerp  to  engage  in  useful  occupations,  they 
were  molested  by  the  government  officials,  who  ac¬ 
cused  them  of  being  Jews,  Maranos,  heretics,  and 
apostates.  If  they  had  in  any  way  unwittingly 
transgressed  any  of  the  emperor’s  ordinances,  they 
begged  to  be  judged  on  these  counts  by  the  burgo¬ 
masters  and  judges  of  Antwerp. 

No  answer  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  officials  of  the  city  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  converted  Jews,  and  in  1545  refused  to  publish 
an  imperial  decree  ordering  all  merchants  that  had 
come  from  Portugal  to  leave  the  country  within  a 
month.  When,  in  1549,  this  edict  was  reissued,  the 
burgomasters  at  first  refused  to  sign  the  document. 


Antwerp  Synagogue. 

(From  a  drawing  in  possession  of  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil.) 


Their  head,  Nicolas  Van  der  Meeran,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  regent  Maria 
(who  happened  to  be  at  Rupelmonde),  in  order  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Maranos  and  to  exculpate  the 
city  for  having  disobeyed  such  unjust  commands. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  the  margrave  of 
Antwerp,  Van  der  Werve,  received  an  order  to  ar¬ 
rest  Gabriel  de  Neigro,  Emmanuel  Manrequez,  and 
Emmanuel  Sarano,  three  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Maranos.  Van  der  Meeran  received  small  thanks 
for  his  pains,  the  queen  ordering  Du  Fief,  the  proc¬ 
urator  general  of  Brabant,  to  cite  him  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  Though  the  charge  fell  through  for  want  of 
the  necessary  proof,  its  effect  was  seen  in  the  removal 
of  most  of  the  Maranos  from  Antwerp;  only  those 
being  allowed  to  remain  who  had  resided  there  for 
six  years,  and  who  promised  thereafter  to  follow  all 
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the  prescriptions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  reason  for  this  severe  treatment,  which 
was  due  to  Alva,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Maranos  were  glad  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  join  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  This,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  the  families 
of  Marc  Perez  and  Emmanuel  Tremellius. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  enabled  a  large 
number  of  Maranos  to  return  to  Antwerp;  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  establishment  of  the  Calvinist  conven¬ 
ticles,  secret  synagogues  in  the  city  are  mentioned. 
Among  these  Maranos  may  be  mentioned  Don  Manuel 
Alvarez  Pinto  v  Ribera,  owner  of  Chilveches,  Abul- 
leque,  and  La  Celada,  nobleman  of  Spain  and  knight 
of  St.  Jago,  from  whom  the  widely  spread  family 
of  Pinto  takes  its  origin  (Israel  da 
Return  of  Costa,  “Adelijke  Geslacliten”  in  his 
Maranos  “Israel  en  de  Yolken,”  2ded.,  p.  469). 
Discounte-  There  are  accounts  of  a  debating  and 
naneed.  literary  society  in  1681,  called  “  Aca¬ 
demia  de  la  Virtud,  ”  founded  by  Span¬ 
ish  Jews,  similar  to  the  many  societies  of  this  kind 
founcied  at  Amsterdam  (Da  Costa,  ib.  p.  469). 

The  state  government,  however,  did  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jews  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1672  it  denied  their  request 
to  take  up  their  permanent  quarters  at  Eilborde, 
though  they  offered  five  million  florins  a  year  for 
the  privilege.  This  refusal  was  probably  due  to  a 
priest  named  Coriaclie,  who  presented  to"  the  privy 
council  a  memorial,  written  by  the  bishop  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  complaining  that  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years  or  more  some  of  the  richest  Jews  of  the  city 
had  removed  their  goods  to  Amsterdam  and  had 
there  reentered  the  Jewish  community,  after  having 
lived  for  many  years  outwardly  as  faithful  and  obe¬ 
dient  Catholics.  Such  a  one  was  Dr.  Spinoza,  who 
for  several  years  had  practised  medicine  at  Antwerp 
(Carmoly,  “Revue  Orientate,”  i.  176).  The  authori¬ 
ties  even  went  further:  in  1682  they  forcibly  bap¬ 
tized  a  child  born  to  Diego  Curiel,  on  the  pretext 
that,  having  been  born  in  a  Catholic  country,  he  by 
right  belonged  to  the  Church.  This  Curiel  was  a 
member  of  a  well-known  Portuguese  family ;  one  of 
his  relatives,  Jacob  Curiel,  otherwise  called  Nunez 
da  Costa — who  had  been  ennobled  by  John  IY. — was 
for  many  years  the  agent  of  Portugal  at  Antwerp. 
Another  Marano,  Francisco  de  Silva,  happening  to 
pass  the  host  as  it  was  being  carried  to  a  sick-cham¬ 
ber,  neglected  to  kneel  before  it.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison,  although  the  council  of  state  refused  to 
allow  him  to  be  brought  up  in  court  on  the  charge. 
The  bishop  of  Antwerp,  Ferdinand  de  Beughen, 
made  strenuous  demands  for  the  punishment  of  the 
culprit,  and  the  clergy  even  went  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
mand  the  total  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Antwerp. 
The  burgomasters,  when  asked  for  their  opinion  by 
the  council  of  state,  answered  that  the  Jews  had 
brought  to  their  city  the  diamond  trade,  that  they 
were  prosperous,  and  that  they  lived  quietly  for 
themselves;  so  that  there  was  not  much  ground  for 
complaint.  But  they  added  that  it  might  be  well 
to  force  the  Jews  to  adopt  certain  marks  and  a  dis- 

tinctiTe  dress,  and  to  live  in  a  portion  of  tlie  citj- 

separated  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  W liether 
this  was  done  or  not,  history  does  not  record. 

The  wars  of  Louis  NIY.  gave  the  Jews  a  certain 
respite.  In  1694  the  officers  of  the  bishop  and  the 
magistrates  attempted  to  put  the  seals 
Respite,  on  the  secret  synagogue;  but  Elijah 
Andrada,  one  of  the  Jews,  defied  them 
to  reestablish  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  successful  this  time ;  and 
they  even  brought  the  matter  before  the  courts,  de¬ 


manding  a  restitution  of  certain  property  confiscated 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  Jews  in  Antwerp  are  again  referred  to  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Spanish  Neth¬ 
erlands,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (April  11,  1713), 
became  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  On  Sept. 
16,  1715,  Abraham  Aaron,  a  Jewish  merchant,  re¬ 
ceived  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Antwerp,  which 
rights  were  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade  by 
him  without  restriction.  On  June  13,  1732,  a  certain 
Jacob  Cantor,  who  had  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
Brussels,  received  a  certificate  of  citizenship  from 
the  magistrates  of  Antwerp.  This  grant  was  an¬ 
nulled  later,  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  citizen¬ 
ship  was  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
August,  1769,  Abraham  Benjamin,  another  Jew, 
who  for  many  years  had  lived  in  London,  desired 
to  settle  with  his  family  in  Antwerp  and  to  carry 
on  trade  between  England  and  the 
Readmis-  Netherlands.  The  magistrates  were 
siontoCiti-  unwilling  to  grant  such  permission; 
zenship.  fearing,  perhaps,  that  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  trying  to  raise  the  status  of 
manufactures  in  the  Netherlands,  it  would  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  reception  of  a  man  who  would 
benefit  English  rather  than  Belgian  trade.  The  fear 
was  also  expressed  that  in  virtue  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  Benjamin  might  set  up  a  retail  business. 
The  privy  council  (in  whose  hands  was  the  granting 
of  citizens’  rights),  therefore,  proposed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general  to  authorize  the  granting  of  citizens’ 
rights  to  this  Jew  on  condition  that  he  pledge  him¬ 
self  not  to  trade  in  retail ;  should  he  thus  trade,  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  florins  was  to  be  imposed  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  penalties  that  might  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp.  Accordingly 
the  governor-general,  on  Oct.  28,  1769,  authorized 
the  magistrates  to  admit  Benjamin ;  but  tlie}r  at  the 
same  time  stipulated  that  this  act  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  precedent,  and  that  the  decree  of  1758, 
which  excluded  the  Jews  from  citizenship,  should 
continue  in  force.  In  October,  1782,  Benjamin  Joel 
Cantor  and  his  brother,  Samuel  Joel  Cantor,  mer¬ 
chants,  made  a  similar  request  to  be  admitted  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  Antwerp.  They  were  the  grandchildren  of 
the  Jacob  Cantor  mentioned  above;  and  in  their 
petition  they  alleged  that  their  father,  Joel  Jacob, 
who  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  had  lived  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  in  Antwerp,  and  that  their  grand¬ 
father  had  been  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  place. 
The  facts  alleged  by  these  two  brothers  were  offi¬ 
cially  confirmed ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  governor- 
general,  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  admitted  the 
applicants  to  citizenship  (Dec.  Hand  24,  1782),  their 
names  being  registered  in  the  Plakaatboek.  Two 
years  later  Levi  Abraham,  a  Hanoverian  Jew,  who 
had  resided  in  Antwerp  for  fifteen  years,  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  trade  in  jewelry  and  in  other  branches. 
The  privy  council  reported  adversely,  however,  on 
this  petition,  alleging  that  the  business  he  desired 
to  carry  on — namely,  that  of  a  second-hand  dealer — 
was  suspicious,  at  any  rate  one  not  to  be  recom- 

mended ,  and  tlie  grant  -was  refused  (Dee.  4,  17S4^. 

In  1794  the  French  became  masters  of  Belgium, 
and  the  new  ideas  sown  by  the  Revolution  made 
themselves  felt  here  also.  The  Jews 
Reestab-  were  freer  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  which 
lishment  of  they  did  very  soon  after  this ;  though 
Jews.  no  trace  can  be  found  of  their  having 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own.  The 
imperial  edict  of  March  17, 1808,  divided  off  the  Jews 
living  in  French  countries  into  consistorial  conscrip¬ 
tions,  and  these  again  into  synagogue  districts. 
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Antwerp,  together  with  the  nine  other  departments 
of  Belgium,  was  included  in  the  consistory  of  Crefeld ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  no  delegate  seems  to  have  been 
sent  from  any  one  of  these  communities,  either  to 
the  meeting  of  notables  in  Paris  in  1806,  or  to  the 
Sanhedrin  in  1807.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
Belgium  was  united  with  Holland ;  and  Jews  came  in 
large  numbers  both  from  the  llhine  district  and  from 
Holland.  The  organization  of  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  planned  by  the  Austrian  governor  in  1814 
was  carried  out  by  the  Dutch.  Antwerp,  as  a  prov¬ 
ince,  belonged,  together  with  South  Brabant,  East 
and  West  Flanders,  Namur,  and  Ilainaut,  to  the 
fourteenth  district,  the  chief  synagogue  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  being  at  Brussels.  The  Jews  of  Antwerp  ac¬ 
quired  possession  of  a  cemetery  in  1828. 

The  revolution  of  1880  again  made  a  change,  and 
Antwerp  became  part  of  the  Belgian  consistory,  of 
which  Brussels  was  the  head.  This  consistory  at 
first  was  made  up  of  five,  and  in  1832  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  Antwerp  having  one  seat  therein.  Three  de¬ 
pendent  synagogues  of  the  first  class  were  established 
at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  Although  this  con¬ 
sistory  lias  general  charge  of  Jewish  affairs  in  the 
country,  and  although  the  government  contributes 
toward  the  annual  expenses,  the  individual  commu¬ 
nities  have  a  large  amount  of  freedom.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  private  collection  was  made  and 
a  synagogue,  together  with  a  school,  worthy  of  the 
community,  which  was  now  continually  increasing, 
was  built.  In  1849,  according  to  official  statistics, 
Antwerp  had  52  registered  Jewish  households  and 
25  non-registered,  which  last  term  probably  refers 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  regular  taxes.  In 
1900  the  Jewish  population  of  Antwerp  was  8,000. 
At  the  large  synagogue  the  old  Amsterdam  Portu¬ 
guese  minhcig  is  followed ;  but  during  the  exodus  of 
the  Russian  Jews  in  the  years  following  1881  several 
thousands  of  them  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  there 
erected  a  number  of  synagogues  and  meeting-houses 
with  a  minhag  closely  allied  to  the  German-Polisli. 

The  present  (1901)  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  syna¬ 
gogue  is  D.  S.  Hirsch,  who  bears  the  official  title 
“Ministre  Officiant  du  Culte  Israelite.” 

One  of  the  chief  industries  practised  by  the  poorer 
Jews  of  Antwerp  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  the 
rose  diamond  being  a  specialty  of  their  work.  The 
diamond-cutters  number  between  600  and  700. 

A  Hebrew  printing-press  was  established  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1565  by  Christopher  Plantin  (1514-89). 
The  type  and  specimens  of  the  work  done  there  may 
still  be  seen  in  Plantin’s  house  (in  the  Marche,  du 
Yendredi),  which  is  now  the  “  Musee  Plantin.  ”  Per¬ 
mission  to  print  Hebrew  books  was  given  to  Plantin 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  on  Feb.  21, 1565.  The 
first  book  with  Hebrew  characters  printed  in  Ant¬ 
werp  seems  to  have  been  “  Hebrsea,  Chaldtea,  Graeca 
et  Latina  Nomina  Virorum,  Mulieruin  .  ;  .  suis 
quseque  cliaracteribus  restituta,  cum  latina  interpre- 
tatione.”  In  the  following  years  there  were  pub¬ 
lished  here  (nt^T'Ott  =Anversa): 

1566  “Biblia.  Hebraic  a.'”  cum.  punctis ;  1  vol.  4to :  2  vols.  Svo  ;  4 

VOlS.  lOino. 

1567  “  Pentateuchus  seu  quinque  Libri  Mosis,  Hebraice,”  cum 

punctis,  1  vol.  Svo. 

156S  Stanislai  Grespii  “  De  Multiplici  Siclo  et  Talento  Hebraico,” 

1  vol.  Svo. 

1569  “Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,”  1  vol.  4to  vpart  of  the 

Polyglot) . 

“  Psalmorum  Liber,”  1  vol.  Svo. 

“  Alphabetum  Hebraicum,”  l  vol.  Svo. 

1570  “  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice  ”  (part  of  the  Polyglot). 

“  Gramm atica  Hebraea”  .  .  .  auctore  Johanne  Isaaeo,  1 

vol.  4to.  „ 

1572  “Thesaurus  Hebraic®  Linguae— Grammatica  Chaldaea, 

etc.  (parts  of  the  Polyglot). 


1573  “Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  et  Latine,”  8  vols.  fol. 

(Polyglot). 

“Biblia  Hebraica,”  sine  punctis,  1  vol.  Svo. 

1574  “Hagiographa  Hebraice”  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles),  sine  punctis,  1  vol.  12mo. 
“Psalterium  Hebraicum,”  sine  punctis,  1  vol.  24mo. 

1575  “Itinerarium  Benjamini  Tudelensis  ...  ex  Hebraico 

Latinum  factum  Bened.  Aria  Montano  interprete,”  1 
vol.  Svo. 

1580  “Biblia  Hebraica,”  4to. 

1581  “Psalterium  Hebraice,”  1  vol.  16mo. 

Joannes  Drusius  — “  Interpretum  Veterum  Graecorum, 
Aquil®,  Symmachi,  Theodotionis  .  .  .  qu®  extant  frag- 
mentain  Psalmos  Davidis,  Hebraice,  Greece,  et  Latine,” 
1  vol.  Svo. 

1582  “Biblia  Hebraica,”  1  vol.  4to. 

Jani  Drusii,  “Ad  Voces  Ebraicas  Novi  Testamenti  Com- 
mentarius  .  .  .  ”  1  vol.  4to. 

1584  “  Biblia  Hebraica.  Eorundem  Latina  interpretatio  Xantis 

Pagnini  Lucensis,  recenter  Benedicti  Ari®  Montani  His- 
paniae,”  ...  1  vol.  fol. 

“  Psalmi  Hebraice,”  sine  punctis,  1  vol.  16mo. 
“Interpretum  Veterum  Grmcorum,  Aquil®,  Symmacbi, 
Theodotionis  .  .  .  qu®  extant  fragmenta  in  Psalmos 
Davidis,  Hebraice,  Greece,  et  Latine  ex  Editione  Joannis 
Driescbii,”  1  vol.  Svo. 

1585  “Prophet®  Minores,  Hebraice,”  1  vol.  12mo. 

Bibliography:  For  the  earlier  period :  M.  C.  Rablenbeek,  Les 
Juifsd  Anvers  in  Revue  tie  Beltjique ,  1871,  wii.  137-146,  from 
documents  in  the  State  Archives  of  Belgium :  Emile  Ouver- 
leaux.  Notes  et  Documents  -sur  les  Juifs  cle  Belgique  sous 
VAneien  Regime ,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  vii.  117  et  seq.,  252  et 
seq .;  idem,  viii.  206  et  seq.;  idem,  ix.  264  et  seq.;  Carmoly,  Essai 
mr  VHistoire  ties  Israelites  en  Belgique ,  in  Revue  Oriental e, 
i.  42  et  seq.  For  modem  times :  [H.  Sommerhausen],  Brief  e 
aus  Belgian ,  in  Monatsschrift,  i*  499  et  seq.,  541  et  seq.; 
idem,  Brief e  aus  Briisscl ,  in  Monatsschrift ,  ii.  270  et  seq.; 
Verordeningen  voor  het  Israelitisch  Kerkgenootsehap  bin - 
nen  het  Koningrik  tier  Nederlanden ,  The  Hague,  1822. 
For  Hebrew  typography  at  Antwerp :  Steinscbneider,  Jild. 
Typographic ,  in  Erscb  and  Gruber’s  Encycloptidie ,  xxvi. 
74a ;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  22, 33, 44, 49, 3088 ;  Leon  Degeorge, 
La  Maison  Plantin  d  Anvers ,  pp.  133  et  seq.,  Paris,  1886. 
For  the  Jewish  diamond-cutters  at  Antwerp :  Monatsschrift , 
vi.  304 ;  L.  Soloweitschik,  Un  Proletariat  Meconnu ,  p.  115, 
Brussels,  189S. 

G. 

ANUSIM.  See  Maranos. 

APAMEA  :  Among  the  many  towns  hearing  this 
name,  the  following  are  of  importance  with  reference 
to  Jews: 

1 .  Capital  of  the  province  of  Apamene,  Syria ;  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Orontes,  south  of  Antioch.  Like  the  other 
cities  of  Syria  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vii.  8,  §  8),  Apamea 
probably  had  a  large  Jewish  population,  though  there 
are  no  records  extant  as  to  the  settlement  of  Jews 
there.  According  to  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  i.  10.  §  10), 
Antipater  sent  his  sons  to  Apamea  with  soldiers  to 
J ulius  Cfesar,  who  was  hard  pressed  at  the  time.  The 
rabbis  considered  Syria,  and  especially  Apamea,  as, 
in  a  certain  degree,  belonging  to  Palestine..  Both  the 
Jerusalem  Targumim  considered  the  city  of  She- 
pliam  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine,  to  be  identical  with  Apamea. 
The  similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  names  is  no  doubt 
accountable  for  the  identification ;  and  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  this  similarity  that  N’DDN  was  sometimes 
written  N'DSDN  •  Biff,  since  the  latter  word  means 
also  Spain,  this  lias  led  to  man}"  errors. 

Of  the  tribes  of  the  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kad- 
monites  (Gen.  xv.  19),  the  rabbis  said  that  they  will 
belong  to  Israel  only  in  the  Messianic  age ;  and  R. 
Simon  b.  Y oliai  (second  centuiw)  refers  the  last- 

named  tribe  tO  Apamea  (Glen.  IA-  xli’t-.  S3:  see  “AIo- 

natsschrift,”  xxxix.  50).  Since  Apamea  virtually 
belonged  to  Palestine,  the  first-fruits  brought  by 
Ariston  from  that  town  were  accepted  for  sacrifice 
in  Jerusalem  (Mishnali  Hal.  iv.  11).  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Apamea 
spared  the  Jews  who  lived  in  their  midst,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  he  murdered  or  led  into  captivity 
(Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §  5).  The  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  this  vicinity  is  unknown.  Under 
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tlie  name  Fami,  Efamia,  the  town  still  flourished  dur¬ 
ing  the  Arabian  middle  ages ;  but  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins  near  Kal‘at  el-Medik,  in  the  pashalic  of  Tar- 
ablus  (Hitter,  “Erdkunde.”  xvii.  1077  et  seq.). 

2.  City  in  Phrygia,  a  country  to  which  Antiochus 
the  Great  transplanted  many  Hebrews  (Josephus, 
*•  Ant.”  xii.  3,  §  4).  Ity  order  of  Flaccus,  a  large 
amount  of  Jewish  money — nearly  100  pounds  of 
gold — intended  for  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  was 
confiscated  in  Apamea  in  the  year  62  b.c.  (Cicero, 
“  Pro  Flacco, ”  ch,  xxviii.),  According  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  “  Sibylline  Books  ”  (i.  261),  Ararat,  where  Noah’s 
ark  rested,  was  in  Phrygia;  and  the  exact  spot  is 
pointed  out  as  the  source  of  the  great  Marsyas.  At 
this  place  was  situated  the  ancient  city  of  "Celemc, 
whose  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  Antiochus 
Soter  to  move  farther  down  the  river,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Apamea  (Strabo,  xii.  577).  Coins 
minted  in  Apamea  in  the  third  century  bear  the  ef¬ 
figy  of  Noah  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  word 
“  Noah  ”  (Reinach,  “Les  Monnaies  Juives,”  p.  71, 
Paris,  1887).  Besides  the  legend  of  Noah,  the  Enoch 
legend  was  also  current  in  Apamea,  as  in  the  whole 
of  Phrygia  (Stephen  of  Byzantium,  s.v.  ’I noviov). 
The  two  are,  however,  interwoven;  and  perhaps 
“  Annakus  ”  or  “  Nannakus,”  as  the  hero  of  the  Enoch 
legend  is  called,  is  a  combination  of  the  names  Noah 
and  Enoch.  The  legend  seems  to  have  taken  shape 
from  the  circumstance  that  Apamea  had  the  addi¬ 
tional  name  Kipwroc  =  “  ark  ”  (Ramsay,  “  The  Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,”  I.  ii.  669-672;  Schurer, 
“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  14-16). 

The  passages  in  the  Talmud  relating  to  witchcraft 
in  Apamea  (Ber.  62«)  and  to  a  dream  in  Apamea  (Nid- 
dah,  3 Ob)  probably  refer  to  the  Apamea  in  Phrygia 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  fabulously  distant 
habitation.  Similar^  the  much-discussed  passage, 
Yeb.  115&,  which  treats  of  the  journey  of  the  exilareli 
Isaac,  should  also  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  journe}r 
from  Carduene  to  Apamea  in  Phrygia ;  for  if  Apamea 
in  Mesene  were  meant  (Brull’s  “Jalirb.”  x.  145)  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  Babylonians  should  have 
had  anyr  difficulty  in  identifying  the  body  of  such  a 
distinguished  personage. 

3.  Town  of  Mesene.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  de¬ 
scribes  it  (s.  v.  ’A Tzajiela)  as  surrounded  by  the  Tigris 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divides.  Ptolemy, 
(“  Geographike,  ”  v.  18)  says  it  is  situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (compare 
Plin}y  vi.  146).  Apparently  these  were  two  differ¬ 
ent  cities,  which  seem  to  have  been  close  together — 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  Kid.  71  £ — the  upper  and  the 
lower;  one,  probably  the  upper,  was,  so  far  as  its 
Jewish  inhabitants  were  concerned,  pure ;  that  is,  its 
inhabitants  were,  in  the  rabbinical  sense,  of  legiti¬ 
mate  Jewish  descent ;  the  other  was  mixed.  Nol- 
deke  (“  Mandaisclie  Grammatik,”  p.  26)  suggests  that 
the  dialect  spoken  in  lower  Apamea  was  akin  to  the 
Mandnsan.  The  place  is  now  called  Korna  (Ritter, 
“Erdkunde,”  xi.  1021). 

Bibliography:  Seliy  Cassel,  article  Judcn,  in  Erscli  and 
Gruber,  Encyldopiidie ,  xxvii.  178;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  32(5 ; 
Berliner,  Bcitrdge  zur  Geograph  ie  und  Ethnographic  Balnj- 
hmiens ,  in  Prngramm  des  Berliner  Rabhiner  Seminars , 
1888,  pp.  10,  23;  Gratz.  Das  KOnigreich  Mesene ,  in  Pro - 
gramm  des  Breslauer  Rabhiner  Seminars ,  1879,  p.  27. 

S.  Kit. 

APELLA :  A  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a  Jew 
referred  to  by  Horace  as  extremely  credulous.  Cre¬ 
dulity  seemed  to  the  Roman  writers  synonymous 
with  Jewish  beliefs  in  general,  and  “Apella,”  from 
Horace’s  expression  “credat  Judaeus  Apella”  (“Sat¬ 
ires,”  I.  v.  100),  became  the  by-name  for  a  credulous 
man.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  is  merely 
an  epithet  (from  a,  privative,  and pellis,  skin)  equiv¬ 


alent  to  the  Latin  “curtus”  (see  Porphyry’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  Horace,  ed.  AY.  Meyer,  Leipsic,  1874). 
This  etymology  was  accepted  by  Geiger  (“  Quid  de 
J uda2orum  moribus,  etc.,”  p.  42)  and  by  Renan  (“  Les 
Apotres,”  p.  113),  but  is  altogether  fictitious,  as  has 
been  shown  by  J.  A.  Hild  (“R,  E.  J.”  xi.  37)  and  T. 
Reinach  (“Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains,”  p.  245),  who 
see  in  it  a  very  common  Greek  name  of  the  period, 
contracted  from  Apollodorus.  Josephus  (“Contra 
Apionem,”  ii.  7)  speaks  of  an  excellent  historian  of 
that  name;  Petronius  (“ Satyricon, ”  p.  64)  mentions 
another;  and  Apella  is  the  name  of  a  freedman  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero.  Indeed,  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  a 
Jewish  name  at  all.  S. 

APELLES  OF  ASC ALON :  Counselor  and  com¬ 
panion  of  the  emperor  Caligula  (37-41).  After  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  debauchery  he  went  on  the  stage  and  became  a 
tragic  actor  (Philo,  “  De  Legatione  ad  Caium,  ”  xxx,). 
Apelles  was  imbued  with  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  which,  through  constant  companionship,  he 
was  enabled  to  transmit  to  Caligula.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  another  courtier,  Helicon  of  Egypt,  who 
was  the  emperor’s  fool,  and  who  made  a  specialty  of 
deriding  and  burlesquing  the  Jews  (zb.  xxvi.  et  seq.). 
AVhen  the  embassy  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  headed  by 
Philo,  arrived  at  Rome  to  plead  before  Caligula  for 
the  equal  rights  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  community, 
it  was  opposed  by  Apelles  and  his  companion,  who 
lent  their  support  toApion  and  his  anti- Jewish  dele¬ 
gation.  Philo  and  his  friends  were  dismissed  in 
anger  by  Caligula.  Apelles,  whom  his  eccentric 
master  frequently  submitted  to  whimsical  tortures 
(Suetonius, “  Caligula,”  xxxiii.),  may,  at  length,  have 
met  his  death  on  such  an  occasion  (Pliilo,  l.c.  xxx.), 
though,  outlie  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
he  may  have  been  living  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(Suetonius,  “Vespasian,”  xix. ;  where  “ Apollinari ” 
or  “Apellari”  may  really  stand  for  “Apelli”). 

Bibliography:  Pauly-Wissowa,  Rcal-En  cyldopad  ie  dcr 

Klassischen  Altcrthums  Wissenschaft, i.  2688 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch. 

d.  Judcn,  3d  ed.,  iii.  303  et  seq. 

LI.  G.  E. 

APES. — Biblical  Data:  These  animals  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  I  Kings,  x.  22,  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
II  Chron.  ix.  21,  as  having  been  brought,  with  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  peacocks,  by  ships  of  Tarshish  from 
Opiiiu  (compare  II  Chron.  viii.  18).  The  Hebrew 
name  kof  is  a  loan-word  from  the  Tamil  kapi,  from 
which  indeed  the  Teutonic  ape  is  also  a  loan  with 
the  loss  of  the  guttural,  so  that  the  Hebrew  and  the 
English  words  are  identical.  In  Egyptian  the  form 
gofe  occurs.  The  Indian  origin  of  the  name  has  been 
used  to  identify  Ophir  with  Abliira  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  (see  Vinson,  “Revue  de  Pliilologie,”  iii.). 
The  Assyrians,  however,  were  acquainted  with  Apes, 
which  were  brought  to  them  as  tribute.  Apes  are 
not  now  and  almost  certainly  never  were  either  indig¬ 
enous  to  Palestine  or  acclimatized  there. 

- In  Kabbinical  Literature :  The  rabbis  aj> 

pear  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  Apes. 
They  knew  that  they  were  like  man,  and  for  that 
reason  the  blessing  on  Him  “who  varieth  his  crea¬ 
tures  ”  was  to  be  said  at  sight  of  an  ape  (Ber.  58 b). 
They  compared  man  in  old  age  to  an  ape  (Eccl.  R.  i. 

2 ;  Tan. ,  Pekude,  3).  To  see  an  ape  in  a  dream  is  un¬ 
lucky,  because  of  his  ugliness  (Ber.57Z>).  Apes  were 
regarded  as  a  luxury  (Eccl.R.  vi.ll),and  were  trained 
to  perform  as  servants,  to  clear  out  vessels  (Yoma, 
2%),  or  to  pour  water  on  the  hands  (Yad.  i.  5). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  erroneously  thought 
that  it  took  them  three  years  to  bring  forth  (Bek.  8a), 
and  they  were  included  in  the  class  of  beasts,  with 
the  dog,  wild  ass,  and  elephant  (Kil.  viii.  6).  To 
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harness  any  of  these  would  not  he  reckoned  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  Deut.  xxii.  10.  There  was  a  legend  to 
the  effect  that  of  the  three  classes  of  men  that  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  one  was  turned  into  Apes  (Sanli. 
109a ;  compare  Y alk. ,  Gen.  62).  Apes  were  used  as  a 
method  of  disadvantageous  comparison;  thus,  Sarah 
was  to  Eve  as  an  ape  to  man ;  Eve  to  Adam ;  and 
Adam  to  God  (B.  B.  58a). 

In  the  days  of  Enosli  the  human  race  degenerated 
and  began  to  look  like  Apes  (Gen.  R.  xxiii. ).  The  Mo¬ 
hammedans  have  a  legend,  referred  to  in  the  Koran 
(suras  ii.  61,  62;  vii.  163),  to  the  effect  that  certain 
Jews  dwelling  at  Elath  on  the  Red  sea  in  the  days 
of  David,  who  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fish  on 
the  Sabbath,  were  turned  into  Apes  as  a  punishment 
for  Sabbath-breaking  (Lane,  “Thousand  and  One 
Nights,”  iii.  550). 

There  is  another  animal  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
which  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  category  as 
the  ape ;  since  its  resemblance  to  man  was  so  great 


Damascus  by  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (I  Kings,  xx.  29 
et  seq.).  See  Aphek,  Battle  of.  The  site  is  dis¬ 
puted.  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  town  lay 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  that  the  name  is  preserved 
in  the  modern  Fek,  three  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  J ordan.  Latterly 
the  opinion  has  gained  credence  that  it  was  the 
same  Aphek  as  that  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  18  and 
I  Sam.  iv.  1,  in  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
the  supposition  being  that  the  Syrians  were  inva¬ 
ding  Israel  from  the  western  side  as  being  the  most 
vulnerable.  In  the  same  place  Joash  also  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Syrians  under  Ben-liadad  III.  (II 
Kings,  xiii.  17).  See  also  illustration,  p.  664. 

Bibliography  :  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land ,  index,  s.v. ;  Buhl,  Geographic  dcs  Alien  PaUistina, 

p.  212.  J.  F.  McC. 

APHEK,  THE  BATTLE  OF:  This  event, 
described  in  I  Kings,  xx.  26-34,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  prolonged  warfare  between  northern 


Apes  Led  and  Carried  as  Tribute. 

(From  Lavard,  “  Nineveh.”) 


that  its  dead  body,  like  that  of  a  man,  would  render 
a  tent  unclean  (Kil.  viii.  5).  Its  name  m^il  Las 
been  interpreted  variously  as  a  chimpanzee  or  orang¬ 
utan;  while  some  regard  the  animal  as  altogether 
fabulous  and  identical  with  m^n  “stones  of 

the  field  ”  (Sammter,  Mishnayot  [translation],  i.  77 ; 
Job,  v.  23). 

Bibliography  :  Lewisohn,  Die  Zoologic  dcs  Talmuds ,  pp.  64- 
67,  836 ;  Bochart,  Hicrozoic on,  lib.  III.  cap.  xxxi.;  Levy,  A  eu- 
hclbr.  Wurtcrb. ;  Jastrow,  Diet. ;  Kohut,  /truck,  s.v. 

J. 

APHARSACHITES  :  A  tribe  living  in  Sama¬ 
ria,  who  objected  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  by 
the  Jews,  and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Darius  (Ezra,  iv.  9,  v.  6,  vi.  6).  They  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezra,  iv.  9).  Their 
identity  lias  not  been  fully  established.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  term  has  been  misunderstood  and 
designates  in  reality  certain  officials.  See  Apiiak- 
sites.  G.  B.  L. 

APHARSITES  :  Assyrian  subjects  transplanted 
into  Samaria  by  Asnapper.  In  Ezra,  iv.  9,  they  are 
found  intriguing  against  the  Jews,  and  this  led  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  issue  orders  for  the  building  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  to  cease.  G.  B.  L. 

APHEK  :  The  name  of  several  places  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  most  famous 
was  the  scene  of  a  severe  defeat  of  Ben-liadad  II.  of 


Israel  and  the  Arameans  of  Damascus.  The  Syri¬ 
ans,  who,  under  Ben-liadad  II.,  had  been  defeated 
by  Israel  the  year  before  in  a  conflict  among  the  hills 
of  Samaria  (I  Kings,  xx.  23),  stationed  themselves  in 
the  lowland,  which  they  believed  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  position.  Their  rendezvous  was  probably. 
Aphek,  in  the  north  end  of  the  great  plain  of  Sharon. 
They  were  again  defeated,  and  after  being  blockaded 
in  Aphek  they  surrendered  to  Ahab,  who  treated  them 
mercifully  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  Damascus. 
One  result  of  the  victory  was  that  a  truce,  lasting 
over  two  years,  was  concluded  between  Israel  and 
Damascus,  so  that  the  following  year  (854  b.c.)  Ahab 
and  Ben-liadad  were  found  fighting  side  by  side 
against  the  Assyrians.  War,  however,  broke  out 
a  ^ain  in  853,  when  Ahab  was  killed  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead.  J*  F.  ^-cC. 

APHORISMS.  See  Maxims. 

APHRAATES,  THE  PERSIAN  SAGE  :  The 

name  by  which  a  Syrian  homilist  of  the  fourth  century 
was  known.  His  homilies,  written  between  the  years 
337  and  345,  are  valuable  to  the  Jewish  historian; 
for  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  churchy  fa¬ 
ther  was  ever  so  strongly  influenced  by  rabbinical 
Judaism  as  this  defender  of  Christianity  against  the 
Jews.  Georgios,  bishop  of  the  Arabs  (about  780), 
notes  Aphraates’  dependence  upon  Jewish  doctrine 
(see  his  letter  about  Aphraates  in  Wright,  “The 
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Homilies  of  Aphraates.”  v.  36).  Wellliauscn  lias  noted 
“lunv  completely  the  Syriac  Church  was  bound  to 
Jewish  tradition,  even  in  the  fourth  century,”  and 
lias  pointed  out  that  this  “is  shown  strikingly  by  the 
4  Homilies  of  Aphraates'  ”  (Block,  “Einloitung  in  das 
Alto  iestament,  4th  ed..  1878).  Punk  and  Gin/berg 
(“Hie  I laggada  beiden  Kirchenvatern. ”  i.  1, 70,  Am¬ 
sterdam.  1899,  and  in  k*  Monatssehrift,”  pp.  04,  119, 
tod,  155,  158.  201,  228)  both  show  many  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  from  Rabbinical  literature  with  which  the  Scrip- 
t  oral  ex planations of  A  pli mates  coincide.  In  certain 
very  important  questions  concerning  the  soul,  God, 
retribution,  etc.,  lie 
shows  himself  a  doc¬ 
ile  pupil  of  the  Jews. 

His  doctrine  of  the 
two  attributes  of  God 
— justice  and  mercy 
— is  decidedly  Jewish 
(see  hom.  vi.  (>,  114. 
and  other  passages); 
it  is  often  encoun¬ 
tered  in  Rabbinical 
literature  under  the 
familiar  designations 
of  “Middat  ha-Din  ” 
and  “  Middat  lia-Rali 
amim  ” ;  its  oldest  rab¬ 
binical  source  is  Sifre 
to  Dent.  (ed.  Fried- 


His  Doc- 


mann), 


trine  of  the  g  j'; 
Attributes 
of  God. 


71 ;  and 
itisalso 
foun  d 
in  Philo,  as  Siegfried 
(“  Philo,”  p.  213)  has 
shown.  Aphraates, 
in  agreement  with 
the  rabbis,  declares 
that  God’s  mercy  is 
for  men  living;  While 
His  justice  is  admin¬ 
istered  after  their 
death.  He  holds  also 
that  divine  justice — 
the  ectivity  of  the 
Middat  lia-Din — does 
not  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  after  death,  but 
only  on  the  day  of 
j  udgment.  Aphraa¬ 
tes’  eschatology  — 
still  adhered  to  by  the 
Nestorians — is  based 
upon  the  theory  that 
the  human  soul*  has  a 
double  entity :  (a)  the 


Afka  (Ancient  Aphek),  Near  Sidon  ;  on  the  Source  of  the  River  Adonis 
(Now  Nahr  Ibrahim). 

(From  a  photograph.) 


-  .  •  '  /  — —  ’natural”  soul,  which  is  im¬ 

mortal,  but  is  buried  with  the  body  after  death,  re- 
mainingwithout  consciousness  until  the  resurrection 
and (6)  the  ”  heavenly”  soul,  which  afterdeath  reverts 
to  its  heavenly  nature  (hom.  vi.  13).  This  peculiar 
conception  of  a  soul-slumber  (fpv^nrravvv^La),  it  lias 
been  shown  (“Monatssehrift,”  1899,  p.  04),  was  wide- 
spreml  among  the  Jews  in  Aphraates’  time.  In  the 
Ialmud  (Sliab.  1526)  it  is  stated  that  the  soul  resides 
m  the  body  during  the  first  year  after  death. 

Now,  since  neither  reward  nor  punishment  can  be 
predicated  of  a  sleeping  soul,  Aphraates,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  is  compelled  to  adopt  the  position  contended 
tor  by  him,  which  is  that  onlv  on  the  day  of  judg- 
meut  is  recompense  dealt  out  (hom.  viii.  7,  end). 

The  difference  between  the  pious  dead  and  the 
wicked  dead  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sleeping  condi¬ 


tion  of  the  former  is  free  from  anv  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ing,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  punished  by  disagree¬ 
able  dreams  (hom.  viii.  8).  Thus,  Aphraates  refers 
to  the  godless  rich,  “who  sit  in  sorrow 
Future  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  think  not 
Condition  of  this  world”  (hom.  xxii.423, 1,  15,  KJ), 
of  Pious  and  a\  liich  is  not  to  b<*  interpreted  as  mean- 
Wicked.  ing  retribution  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  would  imply.  In  the  same 
manner  Aphraates,  with  his  description  of  life  in  par¬ 
adise.  based  upon  rabbinical  liaggadic  lines  (Funk 
p.  L>8),  does  not  intend  to  depict  the  condition  of  the 

pious  after  death,  but 
to  portray  their  state 
after  resurrection. 

This  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  when  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dead 
to  that  of  paradise  is 
made  in  the  words, 

“  until  the  time  when 
all  the  just  shall  rise 
again.”  In  this  way 
also  is  he  to  be  under¬ 
stood  when  he  says 
“that  the  earlier  ones, 
who  were  strong  in 
the  faith,  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  their  reward 
until  the  later  ones 
come”  (see  Funk,  p. 
150;  hom.  ix.  8);  that 
is,  all  who  die  must 
wait  for  their  recom¬ 
pense  until  the  resur¬ 
rection.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  must  therefore 
be  rejected  that  Aph¬ 
raates  herein  teaches 
the  rabbinical  theory 
that  the  resurrection 
will  take  place  only 
when  the  full  num¬ 
ber  of  .souls  appointed, 
by  God  shall  have 
received  their  bodies 
(Yeb.  62</);  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  this  in 
his  works. 

The  last  judg¬ 
ment,  according  to 
Aphraates,  does  not 
exist  either  for  the 
perfectly  pious,  who 
arise  immediately  and 
.  , ....  ,  at  once  participate  in 

eternal  life,  or  for  the  absolutely  wicked,  who  are  de¬ 
li  \  ered  over  to  the  torments  of  liell  without  judgment ; 
therefore,  “  the  judgment  will  be  only  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  are  called  sinners;  .  .  .  those  who  have 
few  faults  the  Judge  will  reproach  .  .  .  and  assign 
them  to  eternal  life  as  their  portion  after  the  judg¬ 
ment.  And  those  sinners  whose  transgressions  are 
manifold  will  be  sentenced  in  the  judgment  and  go 
into  suffering  [hell]  unto  eternity”  (hom.  xxii.  433, 
line  2;  p.  434,  line  7).  This  conception  of  Aphraates 
is  none  other  than  the  familiar  theory  of  Hillel  (R 
H.  1 M)  concerning  the  divine  mode  of  judgment. 

\\  hile,  then,  the  condition  of  man  at  the  resur- 
rection  depends  upon  the  grace  of  God,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world  depends  upon  man;  that  is, 
upon  the  pious.  Therefore,  Aphraates  holds  the 
opinion  that  “in  all  times,  from  the  beginning  and 
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unto  eternity,  there  will  he  pious  and  upright  men 
on  earth.  ”  * 

This  is  also  of  rabbinical  origin;  for  the  rabbis 
teach  that  the  world’s  existence  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  the  pious  in  it;  the  only  disagreement  is 
in  the  necessary  number  of  these  “  pillars  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  f  A  fixed  period  is  set  for  the  world:  “For 
the  world  will  exist  for  6,000  years,  like  to  the  six 
days  of  the  Lord,  and  then  the  Sabbath  of  God  will 
begin  ”  (liom.  ii.  13,  p.  36,  line  5).  This  millennarian- 
ism  is,  however,  not  to  be  ascribed  to  rabbinical 
influence  upon  Aphraates;  for  it  belongs  to  the  oldest 
elements  of  Cliristianit}r,  taken  over  from  Judaism; 
indeed,  Aphraates  refers  to  “the  tradition  of  our 
sages.  ”  This  is  mentioned  because  it  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  whole  method  of  Aphraates,  who  herein 
also  teaches  consonantly  with  the  rabbis  (compare 
Sanli.  97a). 

The  knowledge  of  Aphraates’  personal  relations 
with  Jews  is  limited  to  what  may  be  learned  from  his 
writings.  For  instance,  he  maintains  that  the  hom¬ 
ily  “Upon  Persecution ”  (horn,  xxi.)  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  arguments  against  Christianity  made 
to  him  by  a  Jewish  sage  (the  epithet  “  hak-kima  ” 
here  is  not  a  title,  like  the  old  “hakam,”  but  “sage  ” 
in  general).  His  frequent  vigorous  attacks  on  Jew¬ 
ish  sages  and  disputants  also  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  influence  that  the  rabbinical  teach¬ 
ings  exercised  over  him,  he  entered  the  lists  against 
his  teachers  more  than  once.  One-lialf  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  homilies  is  an  avowed  defense  of  Christianity 
against  Judaism;  and  his  characteristic  principle  is 
that  attack  is  the  best  defense.  Therefore,  he  inveighs 
(horns,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.)  against 

Defends  circumcision,  Passover,  the  Sabbath, 
Christian-  and  dietary  laws,  the  chief  portions  of 
ity  Against  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  law,  in  order  to 
Judaism,  proceed  to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  “  chosen  people  ”  (liom.  x  vi. ).  In 
his  apologetics  for  Christianity,  next  to  the  defense 
of  the  designation  “Son  of  God”  for  Jesus  (liom. 
xvii.),  it  is  celibacy  that  he  mainly  upholds  against 
Jews  and  heathen  (liom.  xviii.).  In  horn.  xix.  he 
disproves  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews.  But  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  that,  unlike  other  ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  apologetes,  such  as  Origen  and  Jerome,  who 
owed  much  to  Jewish  teachers,  his  writings  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  bitterness  toward  them 
personalty,  a  characteristic  which  Noldeke  (“Got- 
tinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger,”  1867,  p.  1512)  was  the  first 
to  indicate.  It  should  not  be  concluded  that,  because 
Aphraates  attacked  Judaism  only  in  the  last  ten  of  his 
homilies  (which  were  composed  after  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Persians  and  Romans  in  337),  this  at¬ 
tack  was  the  result  of  ill-feeling  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  former  favoring  the  Persians,  the  lat¬ 
ter  opposing  them.  Aphraates  showed  not  the  slight¬ 
est  traces  of  personal  ill-feeling  toward  the  Jews;  and 
his  calm,  dispassionate  tone  proves  that  it  was  only 
his  firm  conviction  of  Christianity  that  caused  him  to 
assail  Judaism.  The  fact  that  in  the  first  half  of  his 
work  he  did  not  attack  it  is  easily  explained;  the 
themes  he  treated,  such  as  fasting,  love,  faith,  prayer, 
etc. ,  furnished  no  basis  for  polemics  against  J ews. 

Bibliograph  y  :  Opera  S.  Jacobi  Episcopi  Nisibeni,  Arme¬ 
nian  and  Latin  ed.,  Nic.  Antonellus,  Rome,  1756,  Venice,  1765 ; 
in  Latin,  in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair.  1769,  v.,  and  in  Arrne- 


*  Horn,  xxiii.  455.  Aphraates  quotes  in  proof  a  Biblical  verse 
which  does  not  exist  in  our  Bible.  The  quotation,  p.  461,  of 
which  neither  Wright  nor  Bert  could  find  the  source,  is  Psalm 
lxxxix.  2 :  “  The  world  is  built  upon  mercy  ”  (A.  V.  "  Mercy 
shall  be  built  up  forever  ”). 

+  See  Suk.  46b,  where  the  number  is  placed  at  36 ;  but  in 
Yoma,  38b,  one  is  held  sufficient.  See  “  Monatsschrift,”  he.,  p. 
546,  and  the  passages  quoted  from  Diogenes  and  Justin  Martyr. 


nian,  Constantinople,  1824;  W.  Wright,  The  Homilies  of 
Aphraates ,  the  Persian  Sage. ,  London ,  1869  (this  is  the  edi~ 
tioprinceps  of  the  original  Syriac  text) ;  Patrologia  Syriaca, 
Paris,  1894,  vol.  i.,  Syriac  and  Latin  (the  last  homily  omitted) ; 
G.  Bert,  Aphraates ,  des  Persischen  Weisen,  Homilien ,  aus 
dem  Syrischen  Ubersetzt .,  Leipsic,  1888,  in  Gebhart  and  Har- 
nack,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen ,  iii.  3,  4 ;  J.  Gwynn,  The 
Nieene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers ,  second  series,  xiii.  345-412 
(only  a  few  homilies  translated  into  English) ;  S.  Funk,  Die 
Hagadischen  Elemente  in  den  Homilien  des  Aphraates , 
Vienna,  1891;  L.  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  b.  d.  Kirchen- 
vdtern ,  part  i.  Amsterdam,  1899 ;  idem.  Die  Haggada  b.  d. 
Kirch envdtern  und  in  dev  Apokryphischen  Literature  in 
MonatssehrifU  1899;  Herzog,  Realeneykloptidie  fiir  Pro- 
testantische  Theologie,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1896,  s.v.;  Forget,  De 
Vita  et  Scriptis  Aphraatis,  Louvain,  1882 ;  Duval,  La  Lit- 
terature  Syriaque ,  pp.  255-229,  Paris,  1899. 

L.  G. 

APHRASCHUS  RACHMAILOWICZ.  See 

Affras  Racilmaelovicii. 

APHRODITE :  Greek  name  for  the  goddess 
of  love.  Among  Orientals,  addicted  to  sensuality, 
she  was  worshiped  under  many  forms  and  figures.  The 
word  'AdpodiTj?  (Ap7i  toret,  Aphrotet,  ApJiroclel),  which 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  Greek,  plainly 
shows  its  Semitic  origin;  for  upon  closer  inspection 
it  is  proved  to  be  identical  with  Ashtoret  (mn&'y)  (F. 
Hommel,  “Neue  Jahrbuclier,”  exxv.  176;  H.  Levy, 
“Die  Semitischen  Fremdworter  im  Griechischen, ” 
Berlin,  1895,  p.  250).  Aphrodite  was  considered  so 
peculiar  to  Syria  that  she  was  worshiped  there  as 
'Atypodirti  Ivpia,  or  the  Syrian  Aphrodite  (see  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  “Realeneykloptidie  der  Classischen  Alter- 
tliumswissenschaf t,  ”  i.  2774). 

There  existed  in  Palestine  a  recognized  Aphrodite 
cult:  (1)  in  Jaffa  (Pliny,  “Historia  Naturalis,”  v. 
129) ;  (2)  in  Acre  (ancient  Acco),  which  city  possessed 
a  bath  adorned  with  a  painting  of  the  goddess,  where 
even  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  did  not  on  that  account 
refuse  to  bathe  (Mishnah  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  4;  Yalkut, 
Deut.  888) ;  (3)  in  Bozrah  at  the  time  of  R.  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  (Talmud  Yerushalmi,  Sheb.  viii.  385). 
These  cities  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
pagans.  When,  under  Emperor  Hadrian,  even  Je¬ 
rusalem  became  a  pagan  city  with  the  name  iElia 
Capitolina,  the  strong  heathenish  inclination  of  its 
inhabitants  displayed  itself  in  the  erection  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Venus  upon  Mount  Golgotha  just  outside 
the  city  (Sozomen,  “  Hist.  Eccl.  ”  ii.  1 ;  Hieronymus, 
“Epistoke,”  13). 

Probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
was  the  bird  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  worshiped  by 
the  Samaritans  and  which  may  have  been  the  dove, 
an  attendant  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  GesehicJite  der  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  iv. 
155;  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  Jildischen  Volkcsim  Zcitalter 
Jcsu  Christ f  i-  565  and  584. 

S.  K. 

APIKOROS  (pi.  APII^ORSIM)  :  In  common 
Jewish  parlance  this  word  is  used  to  signify  that  a 
man  is  a  heretic,  unsound  in  his  belief,  or  lax  in  his 
religious  practise.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ’Ettikvpoc,  but  Maimonides  (Commentaiy  on 
the  Mishnah,  Sanh.  xi.  1),  deriving  it  from  the  New 
Hebrew  “ipDH  =  freedom,  explains  it  to  mean  one 
who  refuses  obedience  to  the  Law.  In  the  Mishnah 
(see  also  Acts,  xvii.  18)  the  word  evidently 

means  an  adherent  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy :  the 
context  shows  this  clearly.  It  reads :  “  All  Israelites 
have  a  share  in  the  future  world.  The  following, 
however,  have  no  share  in  the  future  world :  He  who 
says  there  is  no  resurrection  [the  words  minn  |D 
are,  as  Rabbinowitz  has  proved,  interpolated],  he 
who  says  the  Law  has  not  been  given  by  God,  and 
an  D'nVp'SN  ”  (Sanh.  x.  1,  Gem.90tf).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Apikoros,  in  this  connection,  refers  to  a 
man  who  refuses  to  believe  in  life  after  death.  In 
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commenting  upon  Num.  xv.  81,  Sifre  (Hum.  112) 
says :  “  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  he  has  despised ; 
this  is  the  Sadducee :  and  his  commandment  he  hath 
broken;  this,  the Apikoros. ” 

The  first  .mention  of  Epicureans  in  relation  to 
Judaism  is  found  in  Josephus,  “Ant.”  x.  11,  §  7: 

“Those  who  read  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  may  thence  dis¬ 
cover  how  the  Epicureans  are  in  error  who  cast  Providence  out 
of  human  life  and  do  not  believe  that  God  takes  care  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  nor  that  the  universe  is  governed  and  held 
by  that  blessed  and  immortal  being,  but  say  that  the  world  is 
carried  along  of  its  own  accord,  without  a  ruler  and  provider ; 
which,  were  it  destitute  of  a  guide  to  conduct,  as  they  imagine, 
it  would  be  like  ships  without  pilots  which  we  see  drowned  by 
the  winds,  or  like  chariots  without  drivers  which  are  overturned 
—so  would  the  world  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  its  being  carried 
without  a  providence  and  so  perish  and  come  to  naught.” 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  Api¬ 
koros.  See  also  Fraukel,  “  Monatsschrif  t,  ”  1852,  p. 
212,  who  finds  Epicureanism  to  have  affected  Juda¬ 
ism  in  the  time  of  Antigonus  of  Boko.. 

The  Talmudic  authorities  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  either  did  not  know  the  real  meaning  of 
the  term  or  extended  it  intentionally. 
Meaning*  of  Some  say :  “  Apikoros  is  one  who  de- 
the  Term  spises  a  rabbi,  or  who  insults  his  neigh- 
in  Tal-  bor  in  the  presence  of  a  rabbi,  or  one 
inudie  Lit-  who  says,  ‘  What  good  did  the  rab- 
erature.  bis  do  to  us?  They  study  Bible  and 
Mislmah  irTP'l?  [for  their  own  pleas¬ 
ure  or  for  their  own  benefit].’”  Another  opinion 
sees  the  type  of  the  Apikoros  in  the  school  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  the  Physician,  who  taught:  “What  good  did 
the  rabbis  do  to  us?  They  have  neither  permitted 
the  raven  nor  prohibited  the  dove,”  evidently  mean¬ 
ing  that  their  whole  work  was  of  little  consequence. 
Another  opinion  sees  an  Apikoros  in  a  man  who 
speaks  of  the  rabbis  disrespectful \y  as  “these  rab¬ 
bis,  ”  or  addresses  his  teacher  by  his  name  instead  of 
calling  him  “  Rabbi  ”  (Sanli.  996,  100a). 

In  the  Tosefta  (Sanli.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  xiii.  5,  p. 
43)  the  term  is  evidently  used  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  materialist  where  it  is  said:  “The  Minim  [Ju- 
da?o-Christians],  the  apostates,  the  informers,  and 
the  Apikorsim  are  punished  in  hell  forever.”  The 
same  passage,  with  slight  changes,  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (R.  H.  17a);  and  from  it  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  hell  for  the  Apikorsim  is  taken  into 
the  codes  of  Alfasi  (ad  loc.  ed.  Vienna,  2096)  and 
of  Maimonides  (“Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Hilkot  Teshu- 
bah,”  iii.  5 ;  see  also  Lampronti,“  Paliad  Yizliak,”  s.v. 
DjiTJ,  who  upholds  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  hell 
against  Leon  di  Modena). 

"'The  Midrash  sees  a  type  of  the  Apikoros  in  the 
snake  (Gen.  R.  xix. ).  In  Talmud  Yeruslialmi  (Sanli. 
x.  27 d),  Korah  appears  as  a  t}rpe  of  the  Apikoros  by 
his  ridicule  of  the  Law,  He  asks  Moses  whether  a 
blue  garment  requires  fringes ;  and  when  Moses  an¬ 
swers  in  the  affirmative,  Korah  says :  “  How  ridicu¬ 
lous  !  One  blue  cord  suffices  to  comply  with  the  Law, 
while  a  garment  which  is  all  blue  does  not  ”  (see  also 
Num.  R.  xv  iii.  2  and  Tan.,  Korah,  2,  where  the 
word  “  Apikoros,  ”  however,  does  not  occur). 

The  “  Shulhan  *  Aruk  ”  defines  Apikoros  as  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Law  and 
in  prophecy  (“  Y oreh  De'ali,  ”  §  158,  2).  The  laAVS  con¬ 
cerning  such  an  unbeliever  are  very  strict.  He  may 
be  killed  directty,  or  liis  death  may  be  caused  indi¬ 
rectly  (ib.).  A  scroll  of  the  Law,  otherwise  a  sacred 
object,  if  written  by  an  Apikoros,  shall 
In  Rabbin-  be  burned  (ib.  §  281,1).  A  rabbi  of  rec- 
ical  Codes,  ognized  standing  can  not  be  excom¬ 
municated,  even  if  he  be  a  sinner;  but 
if  he  read  a  book  written  by  one  of  the  Apikorsim 
his  immunity  ceases  (ib.  %  834,  42).  A  man  suspected 
of  being  an  Apikoros  is  not  permitted  to  read  the 


prayers  before  the  congregation  (“  Orali  Hayyim,  ” 
§  53, 18).  If  an  Apikoros  says  a  benediction,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  respond  with  “Amen”  (ib.  §  215,  2). 

The  later  rabbis  extend  the  term  “  Apikoros  ”  still 
further  than  the  Talmudic  rabbis.  Moses  Chages, 
in  his  “Leket  lia-Kemah”  (“Yoreli  De‘ali,”  p.  103«, 
Amsterdam,  *1697)*  thus  inveighs  against  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  blindly  the  authority  of  the  medie¬ 
val  rabbis :  “  Satan  enters  through  a  needle’s  eye  and 
teaches  people  first  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  rabbis 
of  their  age,  and  having  become  accustomed  to  this, 
they  reject  what  displeases  them  even  of  the  words 
of  great  men  like  Maimonides,  saying,  *  He  was  also 
merely  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  and  subject  to  error 
like  one  of  us ;  but  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  religion  that  every  one  who  denies  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  religious  work,  great  or  small,  is  called  an 
Apikoros.’  ”  Similarly,  Eliezer  Papo  (rabbi  in  Silis- 
tria,’ Bulgaria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century )"says  in  his  very  popular  text-book  of  re¬ 
ligious  ethics,  “Pele  Yo‘ez,”  p.  186,  Vienna,  1876: 
“  One  who  doubts  or  ridicules  one  word  of  the  Torah 
or  of  the  rabbinical  authors  is  an  Apikoros  in  the 
fullest  sense,  an  infidel  who  has  thrown  off  the  yoke; 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  him.  ” 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Palmcl  Yizliak,  s.v.  Dmp'SN  ; 
Rapoport,  ‘ Erck  Millin ,  s.v.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  supple¬ 
ment  I„  under  EpikurCier. 

APION  :  A  Greek  grammarian  and  sophist  of 
Alexandria,  noted  for  his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews; 
born  in  the  Great  Oasis  of  Egypt  between  20  and  30 
b.c.,  died  probably  at  Rome  between  45  and  48.  As 
Joel  (“Angriffe  des  Heidentliums, ”  etc.,  p.  8)  points 
out,  his  name,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  bull-god 
Apis,  indicates  his  Egyptian  origin.  He  was  sur- 
narned  also  Pleistouikides,  or  son  of  Pleistonikes  (Sub 
das,  and  in  his  epitaph  in  “Corpus  Inscript.  Gnec.” 
iii.,  addenda  47426),  “the  man  of  many  victories”; 
also  Moclithos  (“  the  industrious  one  ”).  Apion  him¬ 
self  claimed  to  have  been  born  in  Alexandria  (see 
Willrich,  “Juden  unci  Griechen  vor  d.  Makkaba- 
isclien  Erliebung,”  p.  172),  but  it  seems  that  he  was 
oniy  brought  thither  when  very  young,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  house  of  Didymus  the  Great,  the  gram¬ 
marian  (bom  63  b.c. ,  died  about  1).  He  was  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  centenarian  Eupliranor,  while  Apollonius, 
son  of  Arcliibius,  was  his  pupil  rather  than  his 
teacher.  When  Theon,  head  of  the  Homeric  gram¬ 
mar  school  at  Alexandria,  died,  Apion  succeeded  him 
in  that  position,  preferring,  however,  the  fanciful 
etymological  method  of  Didymus  and  the  allegorical 
one  of  Krates  to  the  rigid  traditional  system  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus.  But  it  was  chiefly  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on 
Homer  that  he  gained  his  great  popularity  (Seneca, 
“Epistoke,”  p.  88).  In  this  capacity  he  traveled 
through  Greece  and  Italy,  first  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who,  disdaining  his  unscliolarly  manner, 
called  him  the  “World’s  Drum”  ( cymbalum  mundi). 
In  Rome  his  charlatan  methods  ( vitium  ostentation  is, 
Gellius,  “Noctcs  Atticoe,”  v.  14)  failed  to  impress  the 
people  favorably.  It  was  in  the  tumultuous  and 
excitable  city  of  Alexandria,  chiefly  under  Caligula, 
that  his  opportunity  for  using  his  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  to  advantage  came  to  him.  He  utilized  both 
tongue  and  pen  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  and  sedulously  fanned  the  flame  of  discord 
during  the  conflict  that  broke  out  between  the  Jews 
and  Jew-liaters  in  Alexandria,  upon  Caligula’s. im¬ 
perial  decree  to  have  his  image  set  up  and  worshiped 
by  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people.  Apion 
labored  against  the  Jews  with  growing  success,  and 
his  fellow  citizens  appointed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
delegation  to  the  emperor  Caligula  in  the  year  40  to 
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present  the  formal  charge  of  disloyalty  against  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  would  defeat  Philo  (the  philoso- 
His  Polit-  plier),  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delega- 
ical  tion  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  8,  §  1). 
Activity.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  settled  down 
in  Rome,  and  opened  a  school  there, 
numbering  Pliny  among  his  disciples.  He  probably 
died  there,  suffering,  as  Josephus  narrates,  from  an 
ugi}r  disease  to  remedy  which  he  vainly  resorted  to 
circumcision,  the  operation  he  had  so  often  derided 
in  his  writings  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  14). 

Apion  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  intellect, 
superficially  familiar  with  all  branches  of  knowledge 
(t TEpiepyoraroQ  ypafi/mTLKuv,  Julius  Africanus).  He  lec¬ 
tured  on  the  Pyramids  and  on  Pythagoras,  on  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  on  the 
birthplace  of  Homer  as  well  as  on  Lais,  the  noted 
courtezan.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  miraculous 
things  in  natural  science,  whereof  he  eagerly  accu¬ 
mulated  facts  to  illustrate  all  sorts  of  mythological 
and  superstitious  views.  He  was  also  a  magnetic 
orator  who  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  Of  his  extreme  vanity  both  Josephus 
and  Pliny  the  Elder  give  ample  proofs.  He  held  out 
the  promise  of  glorious  immortality  to  any  one  to 
whom  he  should  inscribe  a  work  of  his.  “  Thus,  ” 
sa}7s  Pliny,  “  speaks  one  who  is  the  trumpet  of  his 
own  fame  rather  than  that  of  the  world,  as  Tiberius 
called  him  ”  (Pliny,  preface  25).  Again,  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  remarkable  men  the  Greeks  produced,  he 
proclaims  Alexandria  happy  in  possessing  a  citizen 
like  himself  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  13).  More 
serious  is  that  trait  of  his  character  for  which  he 
was  called  a  “  Cretan,  ”  as  synonymous  with  impostor 
(see  Yon  Gutsclimid,  “Kleinere  Scliriften,”  iv.  357). 
He  pretended  (Pliny,  “  Historia  Naturalis,  ”  xxx.  6)  to 
have  raised  up  Homer’s  shade  from  the  dead  by  the 
help  of  some  magic  plant,  and  to  have  received  from 
it  information  about  the  poet’s  place  of  birth  and 
parentage,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  disclose ;  to 
have  received  from  Kteson,  an  inhabitant  of  Ithaca, 
during  his  stay  there,  an  exact  description  of  Penel¬ 
ope’s  suitors’  game  of  draughts  (Athemeus,  i.  16); 
to  have  heard  from  Egyptian  sages  the  true  account 
of  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  an  account  which  he  sim¬ 
ply  copied  from  Manetho  (Josephus, 
Claim  of  ib.  ii.  2) ;  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
Universal  of  the  scene  at  the  Circus  Maximus 
Knowl-  when  the  lion  recognized  Androclus 
edge.  as  his  benefactor  (Gellius,  l.c.  vi.  4); 

and  of  the  scene  at  Puteoli  when  the 
dolphin  displayed  love  for  a  youth  (Gellius,  l.c.  vii. 
8).  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  Yon  Gutsclimid 
(l.c.  p.  360)  can  defend  Apion  against  the  charges 
of  charlatanism  made  by  Lehrs.  Trustworthy  con¬ 
temporaries  like  Pliny  the  Elder,  Seneca,  Gellius, 
and  Athenseus  represent  him  exactl}r  as  does  Jose¬ 
phus,  as  a  man  upon  whose  statements  little  reliance 
can  be  placed.  In  the  “  Clementine  Homilies  ”  (iv.  8 
ctscq.,  v.  5  et  seq.)l\s  is  introduced  both  as  a  believer 
in  magic — if  not  a  fraudulent  practitioner  of  the  art 
— and  a  defender  ofv  Greek  mythology. 

Apion  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  few  of  his  wri¬ 
tings  have  been  preserved  except  what  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  Josephus,  his  adversary.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Latin  language,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  compose  a  glossary  on  Homer,  probably,  as  Yon 
Gutsclimid  says,  embodied  in  the  “Lexicon  Homer- 
icon”  of  his  disciple  Apollonius,  and  hence  in  the 
“Etymologicon.”  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  Gutsclimid  supposes,  in  recognition  of 
the  honor  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Alexandrians,  Another  book  of  his  bore  the  title 


“  On  Homer  as  a  Magician,  ”  wherein  he  treated  of  the 
superstitious  side  of  Homeric  life,  such  as  the  magic 
plant  fi(i)Av,  Circe  and  Hades,  in  a  manner  in  keeping 
with  the  taste  of  his  age.  Apion  was  the  author  of 
“comments”  on  Homer  and  on  Aristophanes,  and 
also  wrote  a  discourse  on  Apicius,  the  gourmet.  But 
his  chief  work  was  on  Egyptian  history,  written  in 
close  imitation  of  Manetho’s  work  of  the  same  title, 
“  iEgy  ptiaca,  ”  and  embodying  the  con- 
His  tents  of  Manetho’s  other  works,  the 
Egyptian  one  on  the  ancient  life  and  worship  of 
History,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  other  on  their 
theology.  It  was  divided  into  five 
books,  the  first  three  corresponding  with  the  three  of 
Manetho’s  books,  the  other  two  books  with  two  other 
works  of  Manetho,  and  presented  in  popular  style 
whatever  seemed  to  be  marvelous  and  interesting  to 
a  credulous  age.  ,  While  collecting  his  stories  thus 
from  the  most  dubious  sources  in  Egyptian  history, 
he  assumes  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  made  personal  researches  regarding  the  things 
which  he  relates,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
occurred.  It  appears  that  he  made  it  his  especial 
object  to  explain  animal-worship  and  other  religious 
practises  of  the  Egyptians  by  observations  of  the 
marvels  of  nature,  and  so  he  wrote  a  special  work 
on  the  study  of  nature  and  its  forms,  wherein  he 
also  follows  Manetho’s  example  and  adopts  his  pan¬ 
theistic  view.  As  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Schurer 
(“Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Yolkes,”  iii.  2,  408),  it  was  in  the 
third  book  of  his  “  iEgyptiaca  ”  (and  not  in  a  special 
book  against  the  Jews,  as  was  erroneously  assumed 
by  the  Church  fathers,  and  asserted  ever  since)  that 
those  slanders  were  made  by  Apion  against  the  Jews 
which  found  their  way  to  Tacitus  (“History,”  v. 
1-5)  and  many  other  writers  in  Rome,  and  against 
which  Josephus  wrote  the  second  part  of  his  splen¬ 
did  apologetic  work,  known  by  the  title  “Contra 
Apionem.”  In  the  polemical  portion  of  his  book, 
Apion  repeated  whatever  Manetho,  Apollonius  Molo, 
Posidonius,  Cheeremon,  and  Lysimaclius  had  ever 
written  against  the  Jews.  He  first  attacks  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Egyptian.  He  reiter¬ 
ates  with  considerable  embellishment  the  slanderous 
tale  told  by  Manetho,  of  the  Jewish  people  hav¬ 
ing  been  led  out  of  Egjqff,  a  horde  of 
Type  of  lepers,  blind  and  lame.  He  pretends 
an  Anti-  to  have  heard  from  the  ancient  men  of 
Semitic.  Egypt  that  Moses  was  of  the  city  of 
Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  and 
that  is  why  he  taught  his  people  to  offer  prayers 
toward  the  rising  sun.  To  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  Sabbath,  he  tells  a  stoiy  current  among  the 
people  of  the  time  (if  not  invented  by  him)  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  the  110,000  lepers  (this  is  the  number 
also  given  by  Lysimaclius),  expelled  from  Egypt, 
had  traveled  for  six  days,  they  developed  buboes  in 
their  groins,  and  so  they  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
for  their  recuperation.  The  name  for  this  malady 
being  Sabbo  in  the  Egyptian  language,  they  called 
the  day  of  rest  Sabbath  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.” 
ii.  2-3). 

Apion  next  assails  the  Jews  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  Alexandrian.  He  asks  how  these  Jews,  coming 
from  Syria,  could  claim  the  name  and  title  of  Alex¬ 
andrian  citizens,  and  he  upbraids  them  for  not  wor¬ 
shiping  the  same  gods  as  the  Egyptians,  and  spe¬ 
cifically  for  not  erecting  images  to  the  emperors  as 
all  the  rest  were  content  to  do. 

Finally,  lie  derides  the  religion  of  the  Jews  by  re¬ 
iterating  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  slanders  concerning 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  he  writes  that  when 
Antioclius  Epiphanes  entered  the  holy  place,  he 
found  there  an  ass’s  head,  made  of  gold  and  worth  a' 
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great  deal  of  money.  To  make  tlie  fable  still  more 
interesting,  lie  relates  that  when  the  Jews  were  at 
war  with  the  Idumeans,  a  man  b}r 
Tales  About  the  name  of  Zabidus,  a  worshiper  of 
Jewish  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  city  of  Dora, had 

Worship,  come  forth  promising  that  he  would 
deliver  up  the  god  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  if  they  would  come  with  him  to  the  Temple  and 
bring  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  with  them. 
He  then  made  a  wooden  instrument  and  put  it  around 
him,  placing  three  rows  of  lamps  therein,  so  that  he 
appeared  to  the  men  in  the  distance  like  a  walking 
star  on  earth ;  and  while  the  people,  affrighted  by  the 
sight,  remained  quiet  and  afar  off,  he  went  into  the 
Temple,  removed  the  golden  head  of  an  ass,  and 
went  in  great  haste  back  to  the  cityr  of  Dora  (“  Contra 
Ap.”  ii.  10).  But  as  the  worst  of  all  calumnies,  he 
lavs  the  charge  of  human  sacrifice  upon  the  Jewish 
faith — a  charge  which  despite  all  better  knowledge 
of  the  fact  has  so  often  been  repeated.  He  narrates 
the  following  story :  Antioclnis  found  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  abed  and  a  man  lying  upon  it,  with  a  small  table 
before  him  laden  with  dainties,  from  the  fish  of  the 
sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  land ;  the  man,  on  being  asked 
by  the  king  the  reason  for  his  being  there,  told  him 
amid  sobs  and  tears  that  he  was  a  Greek,  who  had 
been  traveling  through  the  land  to  earn  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  brought  to 
the  Temple,  and  there  locked  up  and  fattened  on 
those  dainties  before  him.  Wondering  at  these 
things,  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that,  according  to  a 
law  of  the  Jews,  they  contrive  each  year  at  a  certain 
time  to  capture  a  Greek  foreigner,  fatten  him  up,  and 
then  bring  him  to  a  certain  forest,  where  they  slay 
him  with  religious  rites ;  then,  tasting  of  his  entrails, 
they  take  an  oath  upon  the  sacrifice  to  be  at  ever¬ 
lasting  enmity  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterward  cast 
the  carcass  into  a  pit.  And  then  the  man  implored 
Antioclius,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Greek  gods,  to 
rescue  him  from  this  peril,  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  be 
slain  within  a  few  days.” 

Finally,  as  denoting  their  hatred  of  all  non-Jews, 
he  makes  the  statement  that  “  the  Jews  swear  by 
God,  the  Maker  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
Hatred  sea,  to  bear  no  good-will  to  any  for- 
Against  All  eigner,  and  particularly  to  none  of  the 

Nations.  Greeks  ”  (“  Contra  Ap.  ”  ii.  11).  He  ridi¬ 
cules  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  their  ab¬ 
stention  from  swine’s  flesh,  and  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision  ( ib .  ii.  14).  As  special  proof  that  the  Jews 
have  neither  good  laws  nor  the  right  worship  of  God, 
Apion  singles  out  the  fact  that  they  are  never  rulers 
of  other  nations,  but  ahvaj'S  subjects;  wherefore 
their  own  city  (Jerusalem)  had  often  suffered  siege 
and  misfortune.  But  while  Rome  was  always  des¬ 
tined  to  rule  them,  the  Jews  would  not  even  submit 
to  her  dominion,  notwithstanding  her  great  magna¬ 
nimity  (ib.  ii.  12).  Nor,  says  Apion,  have  they  ever 
produced  among  them  any  pronounced  genius  nor 
inventor  of  any  kind,  nor  any  one  at  all  eminent  for 
wisdom  (ib.  ii.  13). 

The  few  excerpts  preserved  by  Josephus  exhibit 
systematic  defamation  of  the  Jew,  and  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  have  been  repeated  almost 
in  the  same  form,  mutatis  mutandis ,  throughout  the 
anti-Semitic  writings  of  the  centuries,  from  Tacitus, 
who  reechoed  these  charges  in  his  “History,”  v.  2-5, 
down  to  these  days.  Tlie3r  comprise,  first,  aspersions 
cast  upon  the  Jewish  race ;  secondly,  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  concerning  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  citi¬ 
zens;  and,  thirdly,  malicious  misrepresentations  of 
their  faith,  their  religious  beliefs  and  rites — accusa¬ 
tions  originating  in  old  pagan  legends  and  made  by 
a  prejudiced  multitude  ever  anew  against  the  Jews, 


and  for  some  time  also  against  Christians  (see  Muel¬ 
ler,  “Contra  Apionem,”  pp.  258-260,  263-264;  and 
articles  on  xlss  Worship  and  Blood  Accusations). 

Apion,  however,  found  a  powerful  antagonist  in 
Josephus,  who,  with  great  skill  and  fine  sarcasm, 
refuted  every  one  of  his  statements. 
Refuted  by  His  work  has  become  for  both  Jewish 
Josephus,  and  Christian  writers  the  model  of  a 
systematic  defense  of  the  faith.  Jose¬ 
phus  writes:  “Iliad  my  doubts  whether  I  should 
refute  this  demagogue,  but  as  there  are  so  many 
people  who  are  more  easily  caught  by  superficial 
talk  than  b}'  accurate  knowledge  and  delight  in  de¬ 
nunciation  more  than  in  commendations,  I  thought 
it  to  be  necessary  not  to  let  that  man  off  without 
examination  into  iiis  accusations;  for,  after  all,  peo¬ 
ple  might  wish  to  see  a  traducer  like  this  once  for 
all  exposed  to  public  contempt.  ” 

Quite  characteristic  is  the  portrait  of  Apion  given 
in  the  “  Clementine  Homilies,”  v.  2-26  (written  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century),  where  Clement  relates 
that  lie  knew  Apion  to  be  a  great  hater  of  the  Jews 
— one  who  had  written  many  books  against  them, 
and  indeed  had  made  friendship  with  Simon  Magus, 
the  Jew-liater,  in  order  to  learn  from  him  more 
against  the  Jews — and  that  when,  therefore,  Apion 
once  called  to  see  him  while  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  he  pretended  that  he  was  sick  from  love  of  a 
Avoman  he  could  not  have.  Thereupon  Apion,  as 
one  proficient  with  the  art  of  healing,  promised 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  desired  object  within 
six  days  by  the  help  of  magic,  and  wrote  a  love- 
letter  or  philter,  in  which  he  dAvelt  on  all  the  loves 
of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  and  showed  that  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated,  as  Avell  as  to  the  gods,  all  illicit  loA'es  are  per¬ 
mitted.-  Clement,  pretending  that  he  had  actually 
sent  the  letter  to  his  lady-love,  Avrote  a  fictitious 
reply,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Avoman,  in  which 
she  ridiculed  and  severely  censured  the  gods  for 
their  immoral  conduct,  and  closed  Avitli  the  remark 
that  she  had  learned  from  a  certain  Jew  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  do  things  pleasing  to  God,  and  not 
alloAv  herself  to  be  entrapped  into  adul- 
Clement  teiy  bjr  any  lying  fables ;  she  prayed 
and  Apion.  that  Clement  too  might  be  helped 
by  God  in  the  effort  to  be  chaste.  Apion 
was  enraged  upon  hearing  the  letter  read,  and  said: 
“  IIaAre  I  not  reason  to  hate  the  JeAvs?  Behold,  some 
Jew  lias  converted  her  and  persuaded  her  to  chastity, 
and  she  is  no  longer  accessible  to  my  persuasions. 
For  these  fellows,  setting  God  before  them  as  the 
universal  inspector  of  men’s  actions,  are  extremely 
persistent  in  chastity,  holding  that  the  opposite  can 
not  be  concealed  from  Him.  ”  Clement  then  told  him 
that  he  Avas  not  in  love  with  any  Avoman  at  all, 
but  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all  other 
doctrines,  he  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  taught  him  by  a  certain  Jewish  linen-mer¬ 
chant,  whom  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
in  Rome.  “  Apion  then  Avith  his  unreasonable  hatred 
of  the  Jews,  neither  knowing  nor  wishing  to  know 
Avliat  their  faith  Avas,  and  being  senselessly  angry, 
forth  Avitli  quitted  Rome  in  silence.” 
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APOCALYPSE:  SI.  The  Terms  “Apoca¬ 
lypse”  and  “Apocalyptic.”  An  “Apocalypse,” 
in  tlie  terminology  of  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
literature,  is  a  revelation  of  hidden  things  given  by 
God  to  some  one  of  his  chosen  saints  or  (stilfoftener) 
the  written  account  of  such  a  revelation.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  a.'no^ivijjig,  “uncovering,” 
“  disclosure  ” ;  a  noun  which  does  not  appear  at  all 
in  classical  Greek,  and  in  the  later  profane  writers 
is  not  employed  in  any  way  that  corresponds  to 
the  use  above  mentioned;  it  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  among  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  then  passed 
from  them  to  the  Christians,  who  developed  it  still 
further. 

The  Greek  verb  d'KoaaXv'nTuv  is  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
(“  reveal  ”) ;  thus,  of  a  secret,  Prov.  xi.  13 ;  com¬ 
pare  Ecclus.  iv.18,  xxii.  22,  xli.  23  [xlii.l] ;  of  future 
events  disclosed  by  God,  Amos,  iii.  7,  and  especially 

in  the  idioms  JfX  “uncover  the  ear,”  DTI?  i"6l, 
“uncover  the  eyes,”  meaning  “reveal,”  Num.  xxii. 
31,  xxiv.  4,16  (compare  Enoch,  i.  2);  compare  further 
I  Sam.  ii.  27,  iii.  21,  etc.  So  also  Theodotion’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Aramaic  Dan.  ii.  19,  22,  28  et  seq., 4:7. 
The  noun  d'noKa'Avipig  appears  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  Ecclus.  with  the  meaning  “  disclosure  ”  of  what  is 
unknown,  Ecclus.  xxii.  22  (fivorrjpiov  d-oKd?ivipig,  “  re¬ 
vealing  of  a  mystery  ” — compare  Theodotion’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dan.  ii.  19,  28  et  seq.),  xli.  23  [xlii.  1],  xi.  27. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  usage  which  lias  been 
observed  in  a  profane  writer  is  the  passage  in  Plu¬ 
tarch,  “Moralia,”  70  F:  del  yap  .  .  .  rijg  apapriag  r?/v 
vov^eTrjGLV  nal  (nzoKahv^Lv  aTioppjjTov  eivai,  k.t.  (the 
reference  in  Steplianus,  “  Thesaurus  ”) ;  but  it  must 
also  have  been  in  use  among  Greek-speaking  Jews 
at  the  beginning  of  the  common  era  in  the  sense 
“revelation  from  God.”  Thus, when  Paul  speaks  of 
“  visions  and  revelations  [dTroKaXvifjetg]  oi  the  Lord  ” 
(II  Cor.  xii.  1,  7 ;  I  Cor.  xiv.  6,  26;  compare  Justin, 
“Tryplio,”  p.  81),  he  is  plainly  using  a  term  well 
known  to  Hellenists,  in  its  history  directly  connected 
with  the  Septuagint  use  of  the  verb  in  such  passages  as 
Num.  xxii.  31,1  Sam.  iii.  21,  and  such  use  of  the  noun 
as  that  found  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Hermas,  “Vision,” 
iii.  3  should  perhaps  also  be  compared  here).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  Rev.  i.  1 ;  it  illustrates 
Jewish  usage.  Further  evidence  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Luke,  ii.  32,  (fxog  eig 
cLTzoKalv-tyiv  edvcbv  (compare  the  Greek  of  Ps.  xcviii.  2), 
“a  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles,”  occurring 
in  a  context  which  is  Hebrew  through  and  through. 
Hellenistic  Jews,  then,  erupted  the  noun  a.TroMv'ibig 
in  speaking  of  visions  and  revelations  sent  from  God. 
No  etymological  equivalent  of  the  word  in  this  sig¬ 
nification  was  in  use,  however,  either  in  Hebrew  or 
in  Aramaic.  The  term  commonly  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  pm  (also  ]V>Tn,  nTTO)  “vision see,  for 
example,  Dan.  viii.  1. 

The  use  of  aTroKalv^ig  to  designate  the  written  ac¬ 
count  of  such  a  vision,  or  the  book  containing  it,  was 
the  next  step.  This  usage  apparently 
Use  of  the  had  its  origin  in  the  title  given  to  the 
Term.  New  Testament  Apocalypse;  which 
title  was  itself  obtained,  very  natu¬ 
rally,  from  the  opening  words  ’ AnomAv^ig ’lyaov  Xpicr- 
rov  (see  above),  in  which  the  term  “revelation  ”  is  of 
course  used  simply  to  describe  the  contents  of  the 
book,  not  as  a  literary  designation.  The  name  Apoc¬ 
alypse  was  then  given  to  other  writings  of  the  same 
general  character,  of  which  many  appeared  at  about 
this  time.  From  the  second  century  it  was  applied 
to  a  number  of  books,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which  show  the  same  characteristic  features.  Be¬ 


sides  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (thus  named  in  some 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  Fathers),  the  Mura- 
tori  fragment,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others 
mention  an  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Apocalypses  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  (Epiplianius)  and  of  Elias  (Je¬ 
rome)  also  begin  to  be  mentioned;  see,  for  example, 
the  six  titles  of  this  kind  in  the  “List  of  the  60 
Canonical  Books”  (published,  e.g. ,  in  Preuschen, 
“Analecta,”  p.  159).  The  use  of  the  Greek  noun  to 
designate  writings  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  lit¬ 
erary  products  is  thus  of  Christian  origin,  the  orig¬ 
inal  norm  of  the  class  being  the  New  Testament 
Revelation. 

In  recent  times  the  designation  apocalyptic  lit¬ 
erature,  or  apocatyptic,  has  commonly  been  used  to 
include  all  the  various  portions  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  whether  canonical  or  apocry¬ 
phal,  in  which  eschatological  predictions  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  revelation.  That  the  term  is  at 
present  somewhat  loosely  used,  and  often  made  to 
include  what  is  not  properly  apocalyptic,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  this  literature  as 
a  distinct  class  is  comparatively  recent. 

§  II.  Characteristic  Features.  Both  because 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  apocalyptic,  and  still  more 
because  of  the  prominence  with  which  certain  well- 
marked  characteristics  appear  in  the  typical  writings 
of  this  class,  there  is  justification  for  giving  the 
Apocalypse  a  place  by  itself,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
literature;  and  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to 
mark  off  the  boundary  lines  with  some  distinctness. 
As  characteristic  features  of  the  Apocalypse  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  noted : 

1 .  It  is  a  revelation  of  mysteries,  things  which  lie 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  human  knowledge. 
The  Most  High  gives  to  His  saints  definite  instruc¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  hidden  matters,  whether  things 
altogether  foreign  to  human  experience,  or  merely 
events  in  human  history  which  have  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  heaven  are  disclosed, 
in  greater  or  less  detail:  the  purposes  of  God;  the 
deeds  and  characteristics  of  angels  and  evil  spirits; 
the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena;  the  story 
of  Creation  and  the  history  of  primitive  man;  im¬ 
pending  events,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
future  of  Israel;  the  end  of  the  world;  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  fate  of  mankind ;  the  Messianic  age ; 
pictures  of  heaven  and  hell.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  most  comprehensive  Jewish  Apocatypse,  the 
revelation  includes  all  of  these  various  elements. 

2 .  The  disclosure  of  hidden  wisdom  is  made  through 
a  vision  or  a  dream.  Because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  subject-matter,  this  is  evidently  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  literary  form.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  the  rev¬ 
elation,  and  the  experience  of  the  one  who  receives 
it,  are  generally  made  more  or  less  prominent.  Usu¬ 
ally,  though  not  always,  the  account  is  given  in  the 
first  person.  There  is  something  portentous  in  the 
circumstances,  corresponding  to  the  importance  of 
the  secrets  about  to  be  disclosed.  The  element  of  the 
mysterious,  often  so  prominent  in  the  vision  itself, 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  preliminary  events.  Some  of 
the  persistent  features  of  the  “apocalyptic  tradi¬ 
tion  ”  are  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
vision  and  the  personal  experience  of  the  seer.  As 
Daniel  after  long  fasting  stands  by  the  river,  a  heav¬ 
enly  being  appears  to  him,  and  the  revelation  follows 
(Dan.  x.  2  et  seq.).  John,  in  the  New  Testament 
Revelation  (i.  9  et  seq.),  has  a  like  experience,  told  in 
very  similar  words.  Compare  also  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Greek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch;  and  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse,  vi.  1  et  seq. ,  xiii.  1  et  seq. ,  lv.  1-3.  Or,  as 
the  prophet  lies  upon  his  bed,  distressed  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  his  people,  he  falls  into  a  sort  of  trance,  and 
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in  “  tlie  visions  of  liis  head  ”  is  shown  the  future.  This 
is  the  case  in  Dan.  vii.  1  et  seq. ;  II  Esd.  iii.  1-3;  and 
in  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  i.  2  et  seq.  As  to  the 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  vision  upon  the  seer, 
see  Dan.  viii.  27;  Enoch,  lx.  3;  II  Esd.  v.  14. 

3.  The  introduction  of  Angels  as  the  hearers  of 
the  revelation  is  also  a  standing  feature.  The  Most 
High  does  not  speak  in  person  (contrast  the  early 
Hebrew  narratives,  the  visions  in  Amos,  vii. -ix.  etc.), 
but  gives  His  instruction  through  the  medium  of  His 
heavenly  messengers, who  act  as  the  seer’s  guides  or 
interpreters,  bringing  the  n^steries  of  the  unseen 
world  before  his  eyes,  explaining  to  him  what  lie 
sees,  answering  his  questions,  and  disclosing  to  him 
the  future.  There  is  hardly  an  example  of  a  true 
Apocalypse  in  which  the  instrumentality  of  angels 
in  giving  the  message  is  not  made  prominent.  In 
the^Assumption  of  Moses,  which  consists  mainly  of 
a  detailed  prediction  of  the  course  of  Israelite  and 
Jewish  history,  the  announcement  is  given  to  Joshua 
by  Moses,  just  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  So, 
too,  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  a  mere  foretelling  of  future  events,  the  Sibjd 
is  the  only  speaker.  But  neither  of  these  books  can 
be  called  truly  representative  of  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  narrower  sense  (see  below).  In  another 
writing  which  has  sometimes  been  classed  as  apoca¬ 
lyptic,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  an  angel  is  indeed  the 
mediator  of  the  revelation,  but  the  vision  or  dream 
element  is  wanting.  In  this  case,  however,  the  book 
is  not  at  all  apocalyptic  in  its  nature. 

4.  In  the  typical  compositions  of  this  class  the 
chief  concern  of  the  writer  is  with  the  Future.  The 
Apocalypse  is  primarily  a  Prophecy  usually  with  a 
distinctly  religious  aim,  intended  to  show  God’s 
way  of  dealing  with  men,  and  His  ultimate  purposes. 
The  writer  presents,  sometimes  very  vividly,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  coming  events,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  present  age.  Thus,  in  certain 
of  these  writings  the  subject-matter  is  vaguely  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  that  which  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter 
days  ”  (Dan.  ii.  28;  compare  verse  29);  similarly  Dan. 
x.  14,  “  to  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days”;  compare  Enoch,  i.  1,  2; 

x.  3  et  see/-  So,  -too,  in  Rev.  i-  1  (compare  Dan.  ii.  23 

et  seq.,  LXX.),  “Revelation,  .  .  .  that  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.  ”  Past  history  is  often  included 
in  the  vision,  but  usually  only  in  order  to  give  force 
and  the  proper  historical  setting  to  the  prediction,  as 
the  panorama  of  successive  events  passes  over  imper¬ 
ceptibly  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Thus,  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  detailed  history 
of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East,  from  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  An- 
tioclius  Epiplianes  (verses  3-39,  all  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  prediction),  is  continued,  without  any  break, 
in  a  scarcely  less  vivid  description  (verses  40-45)  of 
events  which  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  were  only 
expected  by  the  writer  (see  next  page,  §  III.) ;  viz. ,  the 
wars  which  should  result  in  the  death  of  Antiochus 
and  the  fall  of  his  kingdom.  All  this,  however,  serves 
only  as  the  introduction  to  the  remarkable  eschato¬ 
logical  predictions  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  in  which 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  be  found.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  in  the  dream  recounted  in  II  Esd.  xi.  and  xii., 
the  eagle,  representing  the  Roman  empire,  is  followed 
by  the  lion,  which  is  the  promised  Messiah,  who  is  to 
deliver  the  chosen  people  and  establish  an  everlast¬ 
ing  kingdom.  .  The  transition  from  history  to  pre¬ 
diction  is  seen  in  xii.  28,  where  the  expected  end  of 
Domitian’s  reign — and  with  it  the  end  of  the  world 
— is  foretold.  Still  another  example  of  the  same  kind 
is  Sibyllines,  iii.  608-623.  Compare  perhaps  also  As- 
sumptio  Mosis,  vii.-ix.  In  nearly  all  the  writings 


which  are  properly  classed  as  apocalyptic  the  escha¬ 
tological  element  is  prominent.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
growth  of  speculation  regarding  the  age  to  come  and 
the  hope  for  the  chosen  people  (see  next  page,  §  III.) 
which  more  than  anything  else  occasioned  the  rise  and 
influenced  the  development  of  this  sort  of  literature. 

5 .  Still  another  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
found  in  certain  literary  properties  which  are  always 
present  to  some  extent,  and  usually  are  quite  prom¬ 
inent.  The  element  of  the  mysterious,  apparent  in 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  writing,  is 
a  marked  feature  in  every  typical  Apocalypse.  The 
literature  of  visions  and  dreams  has  its  "own  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  are  remarkably  persistent;  and  this  fact 
is  unusually  well  illustrated  in  the  group  of  Jewish 
(or  Jewish-Christian)  writings  under  consideration. 
This  apocalyptic  quality  appears  most  plainly  (a) 
in  the  use  of  fantastic  imagery.  The  best  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  strange  living  creatures  which 
figure  in  so  many  of  the  visions — “  beasts  ”  in  which 
the  properties  of  men,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  or 
purely  imaginary  beings  are  combined  in  a  way  that 
is  startling  and  often  grotesque.  How  characteristic 
a  feature  this  is  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
the  most  noteworthy  passages  in  which  such  crea¬ 
tures  are  introduced;  Dan.  vii.  1-8,  viii.  3-12  (both 
passages  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of 
apocalyptic  literature);  Enoch,  lxxxv.-xc. ;  Slavonic 
Enoch,  xii.,  xv,  1,  xix.  6,  xlii.  1,  etc.;  II  Esd.  xi. 
1-xii.  3,  11-32;  Greek  Apoc.  of  Bar.  ii.,  iii.;  Hebrew 
Testament,  Naplitali’s,  iii. ;  Rev.  iv.  6  et  seq.  (com¬ 
pare  Apoc.  of  Bar.  [Syr.]  Ii.  11),  ix.  7-10,  17-19,  xiii. 
1—18,  xvii.  3,  12;  Hennas,  “Vision,”  iv.  1.  Certain 
mythical  or  semimythical  beings  which  appear  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  also  made  to  play  a  part  of 
increasing  importance  in  these  books.  Thus  “  Levi¬ 
athan”  and  “Behemoth”  (Enoch,  lx.  7,  8;  II Esd.  vi. 
49-52;  Apoc.  of  Bar.  xxix.  4);  “Gog  and  Magog” 
(Sibyllines,  iii.  319  et  seq.,  512  et  seq.\  compare 
Enoch,  lvi.  5  et  seq. ;  Rev.  xx.  8).  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  foreign  mythologies  are  also  occasionally 
laid  under  contribution  (see  below). 

The  apocalyptic  quality  is  seen  again  (b)  in  the 
frequent  use  of  a  mystilying  symbolism.  This  is 

most  strikingly-  illustrated  in  tlae  well-known  cases 

where  gematna  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  obscur¬ 
ing  the  writer’s  meaning;  thus,  the  mysterious 
name  “  Taxo,  ”  Assumptio  Mosis,  ix.  1 ;  the  “  number 
of  the  beast,”  666,  Rev.  xiii.  18;  the  number  888 
(Ijjgovs),  Sibyllincs,  i.  326-330.  Very  similar  to  this  is 
the  frequent  enigmatic  prophecy  of  the  length  of 
time  which  must  elapse  before  the  events  predicted 
come  to  pass;  thus,  the  “time,  times,  and  a  half,” 
Dan.  xii.  7;  the  “fifty-eight  times”  of  Enoch,  xc.  5, 
Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  11;  the  announcement  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  “  weeks  ”  or  days  (without  specifying 
the  starting-point),  Dan.  ix.  24  et  seq.,  xii.  11,  12; 
Enoch  xciii.  3-10;  II  Esd.  xiv.  11,  12;  Apoc.  of  Bar. 
xxvi.-xxviii. ;  Rev.  xi.  3,  xii.  6;  compare  Assumptio 
Mosis,  vii.  1.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  also  in  the 
employment  of  symbolical  language  in  speaking  of 
certain  persons,  tilings,  or  events;  thus,  the  “horns” 
of  Dan.  vii.,  viii. ;  Rev.  xvii.  et  seq. ;  the  “heads  ”  and 
“  wings  ”  of  II  Esd.  xi.  et  seq. ;  the  seven  seals,  Rev. 
vi. ;  trumpets,  viii. ;  bowls,  xvi. ;  the  dragon,  Rev.  xii. 
3-17,  xx.  1-3;  the  eagle,  Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  8;  and 
so  on.  As  typical  examples  of  more  elaborate  alle¬ 
gories — aside  from  those  in  Dan.  vii. ,  viii. ,  II  Esd. 
xi.,  xii.,  already  referred  to — maybe  mentioned:  the 
vision  of  the  bulls  and  the  sheep,  Enoch,  lxxxv.  et 
seq. ;  the  forest,  the  vine,  the  fountain,  and  the  cedar, 
Apoc.  of  Bar.  xxxvi.  et  seq. ;  the  bright  and  the  black 
waters,  ibid.  liii.  et  seq. ;  the  willow  and  its  branches, 
Hernias,  “  Similitudines,  ”  viii. 
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To  this  description  of  the  literary  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  Apocalypse  might  be  added  that  in  its 
distinctly  eschatological  portions  it  exhibits  with 
considerable  uniformity  the  diction  and  symbolism 
of  the  classical  Old  Testament  passages  (see  below). 
As  this  is  true,  however,  in  like  degree  of  the  bulk 
of  late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  eschatological 
literature,  most  of  which  is  not  apocalyptic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  hardly  be  treated  as 
a  characteristic  on  a  par  with  those  described  above. 

§  III.  Origin  and  Materials.  The  origin  of  the 
Jewish  Apocalypse  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the 
natural  development  of  certain  well-defined  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  national  literature ;  possibly  also  in  part, 
as  some  have  thought,  in  the  influence  of  foreign 
religious  ideas  and  literary  models.  The  earliest 
known  example  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  is  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.),  with 
which  book  the  distinct  beginning  of  a  new  branch 
of  literature  is  made  (though  some  hold  that  a  part 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  anterior  to  Daniel).  But  the 
author  of  Dan.  vii.-xii.,  though  a  pioneer  and  an 
originator  in  this  department,  could  hardly  be  called 
the  creator  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  work  is  to 
be  found  well  established  in  the  earlier  literature  of 
his  people.  Furthermore,  the  subsequent  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  class  were  not  wholly  or  even  largely 
developed  from  the  materials  provided  in  this  book. 
Like  Daniel,  and  together  with  it,  they  were  a  char¬ 
acteristic  product  of  the  times  (see  below).  The  ex¬ 
tensive  Enoch  literature,  which  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  soon  after  this,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  fact.  It  is  evident  that  the 
materials  for  this  sort  of  composition  were  at  that 
time  ready  to  hand.  On  the  other  side,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  certainly  did  determine,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  how  the  existing  materials  should  be  used  in 
the  apocalyptic  tradition  and  in  the  popular  escha¬ 
tology.  Its  influence  on  both  the  religious  and  the 
literary  side  was  very  great. 

The  most  nearly  related  precursor  of  the  J ewish 
Apocalypse  was  the  characteristically  developed 
eschatological  element  in  the  later  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ecy.  Tlie  Hebrew  ideas  concerning  the  last  things 
were  in  many  respects  yerj  similar  to 

Late  those  which  were  held  by  the  surround- 

Hebrew  ing  peoples;  but  the  same  fundamen- 

Prophets.  tal  beliefs  which  shaped  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  and  determined  the 
development  of  every  other  department  of  its  re¬ 
ligious  literature,  showed  themselves  to  be  fully  op¬ 
erative  here  also.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  chosen 
people,  especially,  which  was  the  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  growth  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  eschatol¬ 
ogy;  and  this  is  easily  recognized  also  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  idea  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse. 

The  hope  for  Israel  cherished  by  the  later  proph¬ 
ets  finds  its  completest  and  most  exalted  expression 
in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  where  the  future  of  the  nation  is 
painted  in  vivid  colors  and  on  a  magnificent  scale: 
“Israel  is  the  chosen  people  of  the  one  God,  who 
has  plainly  declared  His  purpose  ever  since  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Though  it  is  now  a  despised  race,  trodden 
under  foot,  its  glorious  future  is  certain.  ”  As  the 
horizon  of  the  Jews  gradually  widened,  and  they 
saw  more  plainly  their  relative  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  impossibility  of  gain¬ 
ing  any  lasting  political  supremacy,  the  belief  in  an 
age  to  come,  in  which  righteousness  and  the  true 
religion  should  hold  undisputed  possession,  came 
more  and  more  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
In  the  Maccabean  age,  especially,  under  the  stress 
of  severe  persecution,  this  belief,  and  the  various 


doctrines  connected  with  it,  received  a  mighty  im¬ 
pulse.  Thus  out  of  the  hope  nourished  by  “  Deutero- 
Isaiali  ”  and  his  fellows  (who  are  only  less  eloquent 
than  he  in  giving  voice  to  it)  there  grew  of  necessity 
the  doctrine  of  “  the  world  to  come  ”  (ha-'olam-ha-ba)  ; 
the  ever-present  contrast  between  which  and  “this 
world  ”  (ha-(olam-hazeli)  is  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  apocatyptic  literature  throughout  its  whole  his¬ 
tory,  though  these  particular  forms  of  expression 
are  late  in  appearing  (see,  however,  Enoch,  lxxi.  15). 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  elaborate  symbolism 
of  Dan.  vii.  is  to  be  found  in  the  final  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  empires  of  this  world  and  the 
“  everlasting  kingdom  ”  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  (verses  18,  27).  Compare  also  especially  II 
Esd.  vii.  50,  viii.  1. 

The  more  unlikely  it  seemed  that  Israel  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations,  the  stronger  grew  the  feeling  that  the 
final  triumph  would  be  preceded  by  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order.  The  present  age 
would  come  to  a  sudden  end ;  and  a  new  age,  ushered 
in  by  the  “day  of  the  Lord,”  would  take  its  place. 

This  “end”  (DVOVJ  JTnnfcO  would  be 

“  Day  of  announced  by  great  portents,  and  con- 
the  Lord.”  vulsions  of  nature,  “  signs  ”  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens;  and  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  things,  a  phraseology  highly  figurative 
and  mysterious  became  fi  xed  in  use.  See,  for  example, 
Isa.  xxiv.  etseq .,  xxxiv.  4,  lxvi.  15;  Zeph.  i.  15;  Zech. 
xiv. ;  Joel, iii.  3  et  seg .  [ii.  30  etseq.],  etc.;  and  com¬ 
pare  in  the  New  Testament  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  the 
synoptic  parallels.  These  ideas  and  images  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  material  for  the  apocalyptic  wri¬ 
tings;  compare,  for  example,  Sibyl,  iii.  796-807;  II 
Esd.  v.  1-12,  vi.  20-28;  Apoc.  Bar.  xxvii.,  liii. ,  lxx. ; 
Enoch,  xci.-xciii.,  c. ;  II  Esd.  [“5  Ezra”]  xv.  5,  20, 
34-45;  xvi.  18-39. 

Moreover,  the  day  of  Israel’s  triumph  was  to  be 
a  day  of  judgment  on  the  Gentiles.  The  various 
phases  of  this  idea  made  so  prominent  by  the  later 
prophets — a  series  of  final  bloody  wars,  in  which  the 
oppressors  of  Israel  shall  fall :  “  Gog  and  Magog  ” 
(Ezek.  xxx viii.  et  seq.),  the  judgment  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  by  Jehovah  (Zeph.  iii.  8;  Joel,  iv. 

2,  9  ct  .s-ey. } - ai-e  elaborated  in  characteristic 

manner  by  the  apocalyptic  writers.  The  most  stri¬ 
king  example  is  the  prediction  in  Dan.  xi.  40-45  (see 
above,  §  II.  4), 

The  idea  of  a  final  triumph  of  God  and  His 
heavenly  hosts  over  evil  spirits  also  followed  natu¬ 
rally,  and  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
J  ewish  angelology .  The  “  guardian  angels  ”  of  Dan. 
ix.-xii.,  and  the  punishment  of  the  “fallen  stars,” 
which  occupies  so  much  space  in  the  Enoch  litera¬ 
ture,  are  only  elaborations  of  beliefs  which  had 
already  received  distinct  expression;  compare  Isa. 
xxiv.  21  et  seq .  (a  most  important  passage),  xxvii. 
1;  Ps.  lxxxii. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  8  (Greek);  Job,  xxxviii. 
7,  etc.  The  appearance  of  the  evil  spirit  “  Azazel  ” 
in  Lev.  xvi.  8  et  seq.  is  proof  that  the  names  of 
angels  and  demons  were  in  common  use  before  the 
days  of  Daniel  and  Enoch. 

But  the  eschatological  teachings  current  among 
the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
b.c.  were  not  concerned  merely  with  the  fate  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  people  Israel  in  particular.  As 
the  coming  “  day  of  the  Lord  ”  was  looked  upon  as 
a  time  when  wrongs  were  to  be  set  right,  it  was 
natural — indeed  necessary — that  the  expected  judg¬ 
ment  should  also  appear  as  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  over  the  wicked,  even  in  Israel.  Thus  Mai. 
iii.  1-5,  13-18,19-21  [iv.  1-3];  Zeph.  i.  12;  Zech.  xiii. 
8  et  seq.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
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righteous  Israelites — already  formulated  in  Isa.  xxvi. 
19  (as  the  context  shows),  xxv.  8 — which  assumed 
such  importance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Doctrine  apocalyptic  writers,  beginning  with 
of  Resur-  Dan.  xii.  2  and  Enoch,  xxii.  In  both 
reetion.  of  these  latter  passages,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  at.  least  a  part  of  the  wicked 
among  the  Jews  is  also  predicted;  and  the  fact  well 
illustrates  the  growing  prominence  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  as  contrasted  with  the  nation,  in  the  type  of 
theology  which  these  writings  represent.  So,  too, 
the  picture  of  a  hell  of  tire,  in  which  those  who 
have  done  wickedly  shall  burn,  begins  now  to  take 
a  prominent  place;  e.g.,  Enoch,  lxiii.  10,  xcix.  11,  c. 
9.  ciii.  7  et  seq.  Here,  also,  the  Apocalypse  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  prophet,  Isa.  lxvi.  24  (compare  Isa. 
xxx.  33). 

On  the  literary  side  also,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of 
theology,  the  Apocalypse  was  in  the  main  a  new 
adaptation  and  elaboration  of  recognized  Jewish 
models.  Hebrew  literature  had  its  “visions”  and 
“  dreams,  ”  and  the  popular  beliefs  as  to  their  im¬ 
portance  were  like  those  commonty  held  among 
other  ancient  peoples.  The  influence  of  Gen.  xl. 
et  seq.  on  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  easily 
recognizable.  The  mysterious  visions  of  Zechariah 
and  Ezekiel  contributed  much  to  the  traditional 
pattern  of  the  later  group  of  writings,  with  which 
they  have  so  many  affinities.  The  interesting  pas¬ 
sage  Gen.  xv.  9-18  (compare  verse  1)  might  almost 
be  called  a  miniature  Apocalypse;  notice  the  way 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  IIEsd.  iii.  16;  Apoc.  Bar. 
iv.  4.  N umerous  other  passages  might  be  mentioned 
which  in  some  respects  mark  the  transition  to  the 
genuine  Apocalypse,  and  may  have  served  to  some 
extent  as  models.  Among  these  are  the  Balaam 
prophecies,  Num.  xxiv.,  and  the  many  predictive 
passages  in  the  Prophets  in  which  the  future  course 
of  history,  the  “day  of  the  Lord,”  or  the  Messianic 
age,  are  pictured  in  highly  poetical  and  often  mys¬ 
tifying  language.  With  these,  Vergil,  “  Ecloga,”  iv. 
4-47,  deserves  to  be  compared.  Some  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  commonly  classed  as  apocalyptic,  on  the  other 
hand,  really  belong  to  this  same  “transition”  stage; 
for  example,  the  principal  part  of  the  Sibyllines, 
and  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  which  are  hardly 
more  than  specimens  of  supernatural  predictive 
power,  or  clairvoyance.  Even  the  second  chapter 
of  Daniel  may  be  included  here,  for  it  has  more 
affinities  with  the  older  literature  (for  example,  the 
allegories  of  Ezekiel)  than  with  chapter  vii.,  in  spite 
of  its  very  similar  contents. 

The  marvelous  “  beasts  ”  of  the  apocalypses  (see 
§  II.  5)  also  have  their  prototypes  in  the  earlier  liter¬ 
ature  (compare  the  very  simple  representation  in 
Isa.  vi.  2  with  Ezek.  i.  5  et  seq.).  The 
Mythology  frequent  employment  of  mythological 
ical  Crea-  creatures  and  conceptions  already  fa- 
tures.  miliar  in  the  Old  Testament  has  re¬ 
ceived  notice  above  (§  II.  5).  It  is  to 
be  observed  also  that  the  incorporation  of  this  mythol¬ 
ogy  into  Jewish  eschatology  had  already  taken  place; 
see  especially  Isa.  xx  vii.  1 :  “In  that  day  the  Lord  with 
his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword  shall  punish  Le¬ 
viathan  the  piercing  serpent,  and  Leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea.”  Foreign  mythological  material  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  also  occasionally  in¬ 
troduced.  Thus,  the  “  dragon  with  the  seven  heads  ” 
(Rev.  xii.)  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Baby  Ionian  mythology  (Gunkel,  “Sehopfung  und 
Chaos,  ”  p.  361,  note  2;  Bousset,“  Offenbarung  Johan- 
nis,”  pp.  394,  398).  The  idea  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  the  description  of 


the  process,  in  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv.,  are  plainly  bor¬ 
rowed.  Very  close  parallels  are  found  in  both  the 
Hindu  and  the  Egyptian  cosmogonies. 

The  question  whether  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse  was  to  any  considerable  extent  due  to 
foreign  literary  models  is  one  that  cannot  at  present 
be  answered  with  certainty.  The  second  century 
b.c.  was  a  time  when  considerable  gains  were  made 
for  the  Jewish  religion  and  literature  through  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  possi- 
bilitjr  naturally  suggests  itself  that  this  new  adapta¬ 
tion  of  existing  materials,  and  the  fusion  of  them 
into  so  well  defined  a  product,  was  due  to  an  im¬ 
pulse  received  from  without.  Persian  influence  has 
generally  been  looked  for  first  of  all,  both  because 
of  what  is  known  of  its  contributions  to  Jewish  the¬ 
ology  at  about  this  time,  and  also  because  of  the 
distinctly  Bab}rlonian  character  of  most  of  the  myth¬ 
ological  elements  incorporated  in  this  literature.  But 
these  Babylonian  myths  had  undoubtedly  been  more 
or  less  widely  current  amoug  the  Jews  for  a  long 
time;  with  nearly  all  of  them  we  know  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  Such  mysterious  and  fantastic  ele¬ 
ments  as  these  are  sure  to  be  taken  up,  by  a  natural 
process,  into  the  literature  of  the  “  hidden  wisdom.  ” 
Furthermore,  among  the  ideas  which  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  earlier  apocalypses  there  is  hardly 
anything  distinctively  Persian;  nor,  finally,  do  we 
know  of  any  Persian  writings  of  this 

Origin  of  nature  which  could  have  furnished  the 

Jewish  model.  So  far  as  literary  parallels  are 
Apocalypse,  concerned,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Greek 
or  Egyptian  source  would  have  more 
in  its  favor.  Some  of  the  Greek  (especially  Orphic) 
eschatological  compositions  that  were  current  at  this 
time  have  much  in  common  with  the  Jewish  “  Enoch  ” 
writings;  see  Dieterich,“  Nekyia,”  1S93,  pp.217  et  seq. 
In  the  oldest  strata  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  passages 
of  unmistakably  heathen  origin  have  been  preserved, 
which  present  the  exact  counterpart  of  such  writings 
as  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  Another  interesting 
parallel  is  afforded  b}r  a  certain  Egyptian  demotic 
“chronicle,”  written  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which  is  in  fact  a  “  prophecy  after  the  event  ”  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  theological  character,  couched  in  mysterious 
language  (Wachsmuth,  “Einleitung  in  das  Studium 
derAlten  Geschielite,  ”  p.  357).  But  in  regard  to  these 
parallels,  it  must  be  said  again  that  the  evidence 
of  any  direct  borrowing  from  Greek  or  Egyptian 
sources  is  wanting.  The  most  probable  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  would  seem  to 
be  this,  that  it  was  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
national  religious  literature,  directly  produced  and 
given  shape  by  external  conditions;  namely,  the  ter¬ 
rible  distress  under  Antioclius  Epiplianes.  Like 
other  branches  of  Jewish  literature  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods,  it  certainly  assimilated,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  more  or  less  foreign  material;  but  in  its  es¬ 
sential  features  it  seems  to  have  been  truly  Jewish  in 
its  origin,  as  it  continued  to  be  in  its  subsequent 
history. 

§  IV.  Development  and  Influence.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  in  the  history  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  constancy  with  which  its  own  traditions 
are  maintained.  Phraseology,  imagery,  and  modes 
of  thought  or  interpretation  are  passed  on  from 
hand  to  hand.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  fact 
have  already  been  given;  see  above,  §  II.  5.  Among 
still  other  characteristic  examples  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  the  “seven  heavens,”  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs,  Levi,  iii. ;  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  vii. -x. ; 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  iii. -xx. ;  Greek  Apoc.  Bar.  ii.— 
xi.  (in  its  original  form,  probably) ;  the  “  seven  angels,  ” 
Enoch,  xx.  (see  Greek  MSS. ;  Testament  Patriarchs, 
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Levi,  viii. ;  Rev.viii.l,  etc. ;  compare  Hennas,  “  Simil.” 
ix.  6,  12;  the  “watchers”  (kypyyopoc,  pTJJ),  Dan.  iv. 
14  (20  Masoretic  text);  Enoch,  i.  5,  xii.  2,  etc. ;  Slav. 
Enoch,  xviii.  3;  Testament  Naplitali,  iii. ;  the  great 
beasts  which  “  came  up  out  of  the  sea,  ”  Dan.  vii.  3;  II 
Escl.  xi.  1;  Rev.  xiii.  1;  the  traditional  employment 
of  such  monsters  to  symbolize  the  heathen  world- 
powers,  successive  rulers  being  represented  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  heads,  horns,  or  wings,  and  so  on.  In  point 
of  theological  teaching,  also,  there  is  to  be  observed 
the  same  noteworthy  transmission  of  material  (see  the 
examples  in  §  III. ).  It  is  plain  that  the  fixity  of  this 
“  apocalyptic  tradition  ”  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  The  writer  of  such  visions  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  was  obliged  to  deal  to  some  extent  with  definite 
things— persons,  events,  times,  and  places.  The  end 
of  the  world,  for  example,  could  take  place  in  but 
one  way ;  and  after  the  scene  had  once  been  described, 
a  subsequent  writer  on  this  theme  could  not  disre¬ 
gard  or  contradict  the  former  description  without 
throwing  discredit  upon  his  own  work.  In  no  other 
branch  of  literature  is  it  so  indispensable— and  so  easy 
— to  have  the  support  of  tradition .  It  was  this  desire 
for  authenticity,  chiefly,  that  caused  the  most  of  these 
writings  to  be  put  forth  under  the  names  of  former 
great  men  of  Israel.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “  Shepherd  ”  of  Hernias  does  the  author  write  in 
his  own  name. 

In  spite  of  this  uniformity  of  tradition,  the  books 
of  this  group  exhibit  very  considerable  diversity. 

In  the  development  of  Jewish  apoca- 
Controlling  lyptic  literature  two  controlling  mo- 

Motives.  tives  may  be  especially  observed :  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  —  especially  the 
future  of  the  true  Israel — and  interest  in  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  The  two  oldest  apocalypses  that 
have  been  preserved— Daniel  and  Enoch— may  serve 
to  represent  these  two  main  divisions.  The  Book  of 
Daniel  is  the  most  strongly  patriotic  of  all  the  apoc¬ 
alypses.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  it  to  the 
unseen  world;  no  great  interest  in  the  current  myth¬ 
ology  is  apparent;  here  alone  among  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  this  class  there  is  no  reference  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  history.  The  eschatology  of  the  book — im¬ 
mensely  important  as  it  is,  and  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  author  himself— is  crowded  into  the  briefest 
possible  space,  vii.  13  et  seq.,  27,  xii.  1-3.  Angels 
are  made  prominent  only  for  the  purpose  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  God  and  His  hosts  are  in  direct 
control  of  all  that  lias  come  upon  the  Jews.  That 
to  which  everything  else  is  subordinated  is  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  immediate  future.  The  Jews  are 
soon  to  be  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  and  the 
faithful  will  triumph  forever.  Another  book,  to  be 
associated  with  Daniel  in  the  above  classification, 
but  of  a  very  different  character,  is  II  Esdras.  In 
this  another  and  most  important  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  exemplified.  Theological  interests  are  in 
the  foreground.  Questions  concerning  the  dealing 
of  God  with  His  people,  and  His  ultimate  purposes 
for  them,  are  asked  and  answered.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah  is  plainly  set  forth.  In  all  these  re¬ 
spects,  the  (Syriac)  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  the 
counterpart  of  II  Esdras. 

a  The  Book  of  Enoch,  representing  the  other  main 
division  of  this  literature,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Interest  in  the  future  of  Israel  is  by  no 
means  wanting,  but  it  occupies  a  very  subordinate 
place.  Angels  and  demons,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
places  and  conditions  of  departed  spirits,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  receive  most  attention.  The 
book  is  composite,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  several 
independent  books  of  different  dates;  its  national 
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apocalyptic  portion  belongs  in  time  near  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  A  number  of  apocalypses,  generally  of 
minor  religious  value,  follow  in  this  track.  The 
most  noteworthy  example  of  degeneration  along  this 
line  is  furnished  by  the  Greek  Apocalypse  Baruch. 

Both  of  these  varieties  of  apocalyptic  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  nation.  Such  doctrines, 
common  to  both  of  them,  as  those  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  millennium,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
were  soon  given  an  assured  place  in  the  common 
belief.  The  elaborate  my thology  and  occult  science 
of  the  Enoch  literature  were  inherited  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Midrash  and  the  early  Christian  writings.  As 
for  the  more  distinctly  patriotic  apocalypses,  espe¬ 
cially  Daniel  and  II  Esdras,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  gave  in  full  measure  what  they 
were  designed  to  give:  encouragement,  and  anew 
religious  impulse  to  the  pious  in  Israel.  For  the  de¬ 
tailed  evidence  of  their  great  influence  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  see 
the  articles  devoted  to  the  separate  books. 

The  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  were  not  the 
property  of  any  sect  or  school.  Their  point  of  view 
was  in  general  that  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy,  of  the 
type  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  the  best  represent¬ 
atives.  Most  of  them,  but  probably  not  all,  were 
written  in  Palestine.  Most  of  them,  but  not  all, 
were  composed  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  writers  as  men  of  a  pessimistic 
turn  of  mind,  or  to  contrast  them  sharply,  as  a  class, 
with  the  prophets.  So  far  as  religious  teaching  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  distinct 
line  between  prophecy  and  Apocalypse.  The  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  regard  was  continuous,  as  some,  at 
j  least,  of  the  writers  themselves  felt;  see  the  use  of 
'npofrireia,  Rev.  i.  3,  xxii.  7  et  seq.  The  appearance 
of  the  successive  apocalypses  did  not  mark  succes¬ 
sive  periods  of  persecution,  or  unusual  distress,  as 
has  sometimes  been  assumed.  After  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  writing  of  this 
kind  was  called  forth  by  the  immediate  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people. 

From  the  Jews  this  type  of  composition  passed 
over  to  the  Christians,  who  both  wrote  books  of 
their  own  on  this  model,  and  still  oftener  appropri¬ 
ated  existing  Jewish  books  in  their  entirety  or  in¬ 
terpolated  them.  The  additions  to  II  Esdras  (chaps, 
i.,  ii.,  xv.,  xvi. ;  called  also  “5  Ezra  ”)  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  last-named  pro¬ 
cess.  Other  examples  will  be  mentioned  below. 

§V.  The  Jewish.  Apocalypses.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  chief  representatives  of  Jewish  apoca¬ 
lyptic.  As  the  several  books  are  treated  at  length 
elsewhere,  only  the  briefest  description  of  them  is 
given  here,  the  aim  being  to  present  in  each  case 
such  particulars  as  will  best  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  this  literature. 

1.  Daniel.  The  latter  part  of  this  book  (written 
probably  165  b.c.)  is  the  oldest  Jewish  Apocalypse 
known  to  us.  Chaps,  i.,  iii.— vi.  have  little  or  none 
of  the  “  apocalyptic  ”  character.  For  a  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  chaps,  vii.-xii.,  see  above,  §  IV. 

2.  Enoch.  Oldest  portion  written  about  120  b.c.; 
the  remainder  within  a  period  of  perhaps  fifty  years. 
Original  language  was  certainly  Semitic,  probably 
Hebrew.  F or  the  most  part  it  is"  typically  apocalyp¬ 
tic,  and  a  mine  of  characteristic  material;  see  §  IV. 
Especially  prominent  features  are  angelology,  secrets 
of  the  unseen  world,  explanation  of  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  history  of  the  world,  arranged  in  its  succes¬ 
sive  “periods,”  and  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

3.  Slavonic  Enoch  (or  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch). 
Written  probably  in  the  former  half  of  the  first 
century  of  the  common  era.  Original  language 
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was  probably  Greek.  General  character  like  that  of 
the  older  book,  but  much  more  influenced  by  Greek 
thought.  It  contains  some  philosophical  speculation. 
There  are  marked  Gnostic  elements,  especially  in  the 
very  detailed  account  of  the  Creation.  Noteworthy 
features:  the  seven  heavens,  the  millennium,  and 
the  condition  of  souls  after  death.  The  book  is  Jew¬ 
ish  throughout.  Some  writers  have  attempted,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  to  show  that  it  contains 
Christian  additions  and  interpolations. 

4.  Assumption  of  Moses.  Written,  probably  in  He¬ 
brew,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  In 
form,  not  a  vision  or  dream,  but  a  prediction  of  the 
future  history  of  Israel  delivered  to  Joshua  by  Moses. 
The  material  which  is  more  or  less  apocalyptic  in 
character  is  contained  in  chaps,  vii.-x.,  with  which 
Dan.  xi.  40-xii.  13  may  be  compared.  The  book  as 
known  to  us  is  incomplete. 

5.  II  Esdras  (also  4  Ezra).  The  Semitic  (appar¬ 
ently  Hebrew)  original  was  composed  about  the 
year  90.  In  all  respects  a  typical  Apocalypse  of  the 
theological  type,  of  which  it  is  the  best  specimen. 
The  instruction  in  hidden  things  here  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  matters  of  religion  and  faith.  Teach¬ 
ing  by  allegory  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Daniel  (referred  to  by  name  in  xii.  11)  is  very 
noticeable,  especially  in  the  dream-visions,  chaps, 
xi.-xiii.  The  “signs  of  the  end,”  v.  1-13,  vi.  18-28. 
Messianic  predictions,  xii.  31  et  seq. ;  xiii.  32  et  seq. ; 
51  et  seq. ;  xiv.  9,  etc.  The  general  resurrection,  and 
last  judgment,  vii.  80-35.  Extended  account  of  the 
condition  of  souls  after  death,  vii.  78-98.  The  stand¬ 
point  of  the  book  throughout  is  that  of  Palestinian 
Judaism  (contrast,  e.g.<  the  account  of  the  Creation, 
vi.  38-54,  with  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv.-xxx.),  but  the 
author  is  decidedly  original,  as  well  as  orthodox. 
Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  xv.,  xvi.  are  a  later  addition,  appar¬ 
ently  of  Christian  origin  (see  ii.  42-48). 

6.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (preserved  entire  only  in 
Syriac ;  hence  sometimes  termed  the  “  Syriac  Apoc. 
Bar.  ”).  Beginning  of  the  second  century.  Original 
language  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  A  series  of  visions, 
connected  by  narrative,  hortatory,  or  sometimes 
highly  rhetorical  passages.  In  its  general  character, 
the  book  is  the  inferior  counterpart  of  II  Esdras,  to 
which  it  also  sustains  a  very  close  literary  relation¬ 
ship,  the  correspondence  extending  even  to  the 
phraseology.  The  features  mentioned  above  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  II  Esdras  are  present  here  also.  The 
appended  letter  (chaps,  lxxvii.-lxxxvii.)  contains 
nothing  of  an  apocalyptic  nature. 

7.  G-reek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  Greek  text  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897 ;  an  abridged  Slavonic  recension  known 
since  1886.  A  work  dating  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century.  Originally  J e wish,  but  now  con¬ 
taining  Christian  additions.  A  good  example  of  a 
degenerate  Apocalypse  of  the  Enoch  type  (see  §  IV.). 
Baruch  is  conducted  b}'  an  angel  through  the  five 
(originally  seven?)  heavens,  and  sees  strange  sights, 
the  account  of  which  is  grotesque  rather  than  im¬ 
pressive.  Next  to  nothing  is  said  about  the  future ; 
and  the  religious  element,  usually  so  prominent  in 
this  literature,  is  almost  wholy  wanting.  There  is 
evident  dependence  on  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  as  well 
as  on  the  earlier  Baruch  literature. 

8.  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  Books  III.-V.  A  Jewish 
adaptation  and  expansion  of  similar  heathen  “  ora¬ 
cles.”  The  hypothesis  of  still  further  Christian  ad¬ 
ditions  is  without  sufficient  ground.  The  plainly 
Jewish  portions  date  from  140  b.c.  down  to  about 
80  of  the  present  era.  These  Oracles  lie  quite  out¬ 
side  the  course  of  the  characteristic  apocalyptic  tra¬ 
dition;  but  furnish  in  part  a  good  example  of  the 
nearly  related  class  of  prophetical-eschatological  wri¬ 


tings  (see  §  III.).  Thus,  in  Book  III.,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  passages  most  nearly  resembling  the  true 
Apocalypse:  prediction  of  the  successive  kingdoms 
which  are  to  bear  rule  over  the  Jews;  the  woes  to 
come  upon  the  various  lands ;  the  signs  of  the  end 
of  the  world;  the  judgment  day;  the  blessed  age  to 
come:  lines  71-92,  167-198,  295-561,  608-623,  767- 
806.  Similar  passages  in  Book  IV. :  40-48,  172-183. 
In  Book  V.:  155-161,  260  et  seqr  344-385,  414-433, 
512-531.  With  all  these,  the  familiar  passages  in 
Joel,  Zecli.  xiv.,  Malachi,  Isa.  xxiv.  et  seq.  should  be 
compared. 

9.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  of  the  common  era,  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Hebrew.  Chiefly  liaggadic  Midrash, 
combined  with  some  predictive  prophecy.  The  only 
apocalyptic  portions  are  in  the  Testaments  of  Levi 
and  Naphtali.  In  Levi  two  visions  are  described: 
the  seven  heavens,  ii.-v. ;  the  seven  angels,  viii.  See 
also  x  viii. ,  prediction  of  the  Messianic  age.  In  Naph¬ 
tali,  v.,  vi.  (Hebrew  text,  ii.— vi.),  two  dreams  are 
narrated,  which  have  something  of  the  apocalyptic 
character.  The  whole  book,  in  the  form  known  to 
us,  has  been  edited  by  Christian  hands. 

10.  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  (or,  in  another  recension, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Moses).  Original  language  probably 
Hebrew ;  date  uncertain.  It  has  received  some  Chris¬ 
tian  additions.  The  book  contains  hardly  anything 
apocalyptic  in  the  narrower  sense;  see,  however, 
Apoc.  Mosis,  xiii. ;  prediction  of  the  resurrection  and 
of  the  future  bliss  in  paradise  (compare  Dan.  xii.  1 
et  seq.);  and  the  fantastic  visions  in  Apoc.  Mosis, 
xxxiii.-xlii. ;  compare  also  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
xxv. -xx viii.  See  Adam,  Book  of. 

The  following  also  deserve  mention : 

The  Book  of  Jubilees.  Sometimes  classed  with  this 
literature,  and  in  Syncellus  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  5)  called 
the  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  It  purports  to  have  been 
given,  through  angels,  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
but  in  the  character  of  its  contents  it  is  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  being  an  Apocatypse.  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
(also  Vision  of  Isaiah).  A  brief  Apocalypse,  found 
combined  with  the  older  Jewish  “Martyrdom  of 
Isaiah,”  of  which  it  forms  chaps,  vi.-xi.,  and  also 
existing  separately.  It  is  a  Christian  product,  how¬ 
ever;  the  theory  of  a  Jewish  kernel  is  hardly  tena¬ 
ble.  Apocalypse  of  Abraham.  A  true  Apocatypse,  of  the 
second  century.  Apparently  J ewish,  with  Christian 
additions.  Preserved  only  in  a  Slavonic  version  (ed. 
Bonwetsch,  1897).  Apocalypses  of  Elias  and  Zephaniah. 
Coptic  fragments,  ed.  Steindortf,  1899.  Both  prob¬ 
ably  Jewish  in  origin,  but  worked  over  by  Christian 
hands.  The  Apocalypses  of  Moses  and  Esdras  published 
by  Tiscliendorf,  “Apocalypses  Apocrypha,”  1866, 
are  Christian  works.  Apocalypse  of  Sedrachis,  a  late 
production,  dependent  on  Tiscliendorf ’s  “Apoea- 
lypsis  Esdrae,”  and  also  upon  II  Esdras.  Ed.  by 
James,  “  Apocrypha  Anecdota,  ”  1893,  pp.  127-137. 
Apocalypse  of  Adam  is  a  Greek  fragment  described  by 
James,  l.c.  138-145.  Testament  of  Abraham,  and  Tes¬ 
taments  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  published,  or 
translated  in  extract,  by  James  and  Barnes,  “  Texts 
and  Studies,”  ii.  2,  1892.  These  all  contain  some 
apocalyptic  material,  perhaps  Jewish. 

For  a  partial  account  of  some  characteristic  medie¬ 
val  apocalypses,  see  Bousset,  “  Antichrist  ”  (English 
trans.),  pp.  72-78,  Of  the  early  Christian  writings 
of  this  class,  the  most  important  for  the  history  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  are  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Revelations  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  See  also 
Apocrypha,  Eschatology,  and  the  literature  on  the 
several  apocalypses. 

Bibliography  :  Among  the  more  important  hooks  and  essays 

dealing  with  this  subject  are  the  following :  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
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JiidischeApokalyptik,  1857;  idem,  Messias  Judaaorum ,  1869 ; 
Smend,  in  Stade’s  Zeitschrift,  1885,v.  222-250 ;  Gunkel,  Schop- 
fung  unci  Chaos ,  1895 ;  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist ,  Eng.  trans. 
by  Keane,  1896 ;  idem,  Offcnbarung  Johannis ,  1896,  pp.  1-11, 
and  the  Excursuses,  passim ;  Schiirer,  Gescli.  iii.  1898,  pp.  181 
ct  scq.;  Milton  S.  Terry,  Biblical  Apocalyptics,  New  York, 
1898 ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  unci  Vorarhcitcn ,  1899,  vi.  215- 
249 ;  Kautzsch,  Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des 
AUcn  Testaments,  1899;  R.  H.  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch ,  1893; 
idem,  Secrets  of  Enoch,  1896 ;  idem,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch , 
1896;  idem,  Hebrew ,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschatology , 
im.  o  C.  T. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  NEO- 

HEBRAIC  :  The  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  forms 
but  one  branch  of  Apocalyptic  Literature,  a  species 
of  literature  exhibiting  many  ramifications,  and  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  complex  but  unbroken  chain,  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabean  War  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  characteristic  of  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  Literature  from  its  very  beginning  that  it  did  not 
remain  confined  to  its  native  Palestine.  It  made  its 
way  almost  immediately  to  Hellenistic  Alexandria, 
where  it  appears  in  the  Greek  language  under  the 
mask  of  the  heathen  Sibjd  and  with  other  m3rtholog- 
ical  embellishments.  The  same  thing 
Growth.  occurred  again  when,  at  the  rise  of 
Out  of  the  Christianity,  the  Church  took  over  the 
Older.  apocalyptic  without  change  in  essence 
or  even  in  artistic  form  from  the  S}rna- 
gogue,  and  made  it  her  own — a  fact  admitted  by  all 
modern  New  Testament  critics — and  the  apocalyptic 
writings,  thereafter  naturalized  in  the  literatures 
of  the  Occident  as  of  the  Orient,  may  be  traced 
through  the  centuries.  Nor  did  this  transplanting 
process  take  place  only  in  apostolic  times.  In  the 
course  of  its  development  the  Christian  apocalyptic 
drew  freely  from  later  Jewish  sources,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  often  influenced  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  the  apocalyptic  of  the  Church.  Consid¬ 
ering  this  uninterrupted  flux  and  reflux  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  Literature  during  upward  of  a  millennium  and 
a  half,  it  seems  on  the  face  of  the  matter  improbable 
that  the  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  should  date  no 
farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
as  Zunz  (compare  “L.  G.”  pp.  603  et  seq. ;  “G.  V\” 
295,  ix.  417  et  seq.)  and  Gratz  (“Gescli.”  v.  441 ; 

“ Monatssclirif t, ”  viii.  67  et  seq.,  103  et  seq.,  140  et 
seq.,  ix.  60  et  seq.)  maintained,  and  still  more  improb¬ 
able,  that  it  should  exhibit,  as  these  scholars  be¬ 
lieved,  an  entirely  new  character  and  trend  of 
thought,  the  resultant  of  the  specific  influences  and 
tendencies  operating  in  medieval  times.  The  apoca¬ 
lyptic  research  and  discoveries  of  the  last  few  dec¬ 
ades  have  proved,  indeed,  that  quite  opposite  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  date  and  character  must  be  drawn.  It 
has  been  shown  ever  more  convincingly,  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Apocalyptic  Literature  is 
constancy  in  ideas,  the  same  set  of  thoughts  being 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  without 
undergoing  any  material  modification.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  further,  that  the  intricate  connection 
among  the  different  apocalypses,  where  direct  liter¬ 
ary  influence  is  frequently  out  of  the  question,  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  of  an  apocalyp¬ 
tic  tradition,  transmitted  orally  as  an  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine.  In  the  same  way  as  Christianity  created  no 
new  and  characteristic  apocalyptic  expectations,  so 
a  later  age  adopted  its  apocalyptic  material  ready 
for  use  from  the  past ;  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  create 
nor  invent  in  this  province,  they  merely  worked  over 
the  material  handed  down  to  them,  putting  merely 
a  new  stamp  on  the  old  coin ;  their  task  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  apply  the  old  hopes  and  promises  to  the 
present,  and,  on  the  other,  to  interpret  the  present 
according  to  these  hopes.  In  the  case  of  the  Neo- 
Hebraic  apocalyptic  it  was  precisely  the  same. 


The  nature  and  object  of  the  Neo-Hebraic  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  older  apocalyptic.  The  great 
question  in  it,  too,  is,  how  and  when  will  the  period 
of  Messianic  glory  be  realized :  a  natural  question  in 
postexilic  times,  in  the  face  of  the  unfulfilled  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Prophets.  The  answer — identical  with 
that  given  in  Daniel  and  the  succeeding  apocalypses 
— lay  in  the  dualistic  conception  of  two  worlds;  a 

present  world  (ntn  D^y),  corrupt  by  reason  of  the 
evil  powers  inherent  in  it ;  and  a  future  ideal  world 

(&OH  — a  conception  of  things  due,  in  part  at 

least,  to  foreign  influences.  The  logical  consequence 
of  this  dualistic  belief  wras  (1)  that  God’s  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  can  be  realized  only  after  all  the  evil  powers 
— the  host  of  Satan  and  the  heathen  subject  to  them, 
together  with  the  world  itself — shall  have  been  an¬ 
nihilated,  and  (2)  that  the  future  wrorld,  with  all 
its  blessings  preexisting  from  eternity  in  heaven, 
shall  then,  at  the  end  of  time,  descend  thence  and 
replace  the  old  world,  having  the  perfect,  glorious 
New  Jerusalem  for  its  center.  In  the  Neo-Hebrew, 
as  in  the  older  Apocalyptic  Literature,  the  eschato¬ 
logical  drama  is  enacted  not  in  one  era,  but  in  two ; 
the  temporary  Messianic  interim,  and  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  heavenly  bliss — the  latter  offset  by  the 
everlasting  torments  of  hell  in  store  for  the  wicked. 

In  general  tone  and  coloring  the  older  apocalypse 
served  as  model  for  the  Neo-Hebrew.  It  shows 
the  same  particularism  and  narrow  nationalism  that 
predominate  in  the  later,  according  to  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  means  salvation  for  faithful  Israel 
alone,  but  for  the  unrepentant  heathen  world  damna¬ 
tion.  Similarly  the  Christian  apocalyptic  grants 
future  bliss  onty  to  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
Church.  In  like  manner,  the  gross  sensuousness  in 
the  detailed  description  of  the  joys  of  the  Messianic 
and  supramundane  world  is  quite  common  in  the 
older  apocalyptic.  So  also  is  the  fact  that  besides  the 
revelations  regarding  the  end  of  time,  and  the  occur¬ 
rences  in  that  period,  there  are  not  infrequently  other 
revelations  concerning  supernatural  subjects — for 
example,  heaven,  liell,  and  paradise,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Creation,  the  course  of  the  universe,  angels, 
and  the  whole  world  of  spirits,  even  God  Himself — 
and  in  these  revelations,  the  fantasy  in  the  older 
apocalyptic  is  quite  as  unrestrained 

General  and  extravagant  as  that  in  the  later. 

Tone.  Similarly,  the  one-sided  emphasis  laid 
in  the  Neo-Hebraic  apocalyptic  upon 
the  ideal  way  in  which  the  Torah  is  to  be  fostered 
in  the  future  world,  and  on  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  over  all  men,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  older  apocalyptic ;  in  fact,  is  in  accord 
with  the  whole  development  of  the  religious  life  and 
thought  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
according  to  which  the  Torah  is  not  only  the  crea¬ 
tive,  preservative  principle,  which  existed  ages  be¬ 
fore  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  essence  of  God’s 
consciousness,  but  is  also  the  sum  and  center  of 
God’s  design  with  man  (compare  Siracli,  xxiv. ; 
Baruch,  iii.  14  to  iv.  1 ;  Enoch,  xlviii.  1 ;  Sibylline,  iii. 
757  et  seq.,  769  et  seq.,  787;  Abot,  vi.  10;  Pes.  54a; 
Zeb.  116a;  Mekilta,  68 b — ed.  Weiss;  B.  B.  75a; 
Pesik.  107a — ed.  Buber — etc.).  Schurer’s  remark  is 
to  the  point,  that  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  hope 
of  future  glory  were  the  two  poles  around  which 
the  whole  religious  life  of  later  Judaism  revolved 
(“Gescli.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  466  et  seq.).  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  apocalypses  repeatedly  contain 
legal  instruction  and  exposition  of  the  Law  besides 
the  revelation  of  the  future  and  other  supernatural 
mysteries;  see  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  for  the  older  literature,  and 
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the  “  Alphabets  of  R.  ‘Akiba  ”  and  “  Otot  ”  or  “  Mil- 
hamot  Melek  lia-Mashiah  ”  for  the  Neo-Hebrew. 

Finally,  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocalypses  likewise 
show  all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  older. 
Like  these,  they  claim  to  be  revelations  made  through 
the  medium  of  angels,  and  their  authors  conceal 
their  real  identity  by  pseudonyms,  borrowing  for 
this  purpose  the  names  of  celebrated  holy  men  of 
the  past — hence  the  name  Psendepigrapha  for  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  The  authors  skilfully  add 
plausibility  to  the  claim  that  their  writings  are  an¬ 
cient  prophecies,  by  making  a  review  of  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  frequently  also  of  past,  liis- 
External  tory,  in  the  guise  of  a  vision  of  the 
Charac-  future.  In  this  way  every  apocalypse 
teristics.  contains  the  key  to  the  date  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  this  date  coinciding  with  that 
period  at  which  such  “prophecy  after  the  event” 
breaks  otf,  and  the  real  prophecy  of  the  future  be¬ 
gins,  the  prediction  of  the  immediate  approach  of 
judgment  for  the  wicked  and  of  salvation  for  the 
good.  This  pious  deception  on  the  part  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  was  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  the  hearts 
of  their  readers,  who  were  living  in  a  period  of 
gloom  and  bitter  trial,  that  belief  in  the  blissful  fu¬ 
ture  promised  them,  which  filled  their  own  souls.  For 
in  times  of  oppression  and  persecution  the  apocalypse 
was  essentially  the  literary  medium  through  which 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  were  appealed  to,  and  it 
could  attain  such  power  only  through  an  alleged 
sanctity  as  an  ancient  revelation. 

This  leads  to  the  corollary  that  every  age  of  great 
political  agitation  had  its  apocalypses,  and  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  all  productive  activity 
in  this  sphere  should  have  lain  utterly  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  Talmudic  period.  The  oldest  apocalyptic 
monument,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  the  direct  fruit 
of  the  fanatical  religious  persecution  exercised  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Apocalypse).  When  the 
Jews  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  empire,  a 
conflict  lasting  for  two  centuries,  every  phase  of  this 
varying  drama  was  accompanied  by  apocalypses, 
from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  to  the 
despotic  rule  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and 
down  to  the  last  desperate  struggle  and  bloody  per¬ 
secution  under  Hadrian.  In  like  manner,  as  will  be 
mentioned,  there  are  apocalypses  contemporaneous 
with  the  great  political  vicissitudes  of  the  Sassanian 
period  (227-642).  But  apart  from  independent  apoca¬ 
lypses  themselves,  the  Talmud  contains  much  apoc¬ 
alyptic  matter  that  not  only  attests 
In  the  Tal-  the  interest  with  which  the  Jews  fol- 
mudic  Age.  lowed  the  wars  against  Rome  waged 
by  Sapor  I.  (died  271)  and  Sapor  II. 
(died  379),  believing  that  these  wars  were  the  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  the  imminence  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  but  proves  also  beyond  doubt  that  apocalyptic 
writing  flourished  no  less  in  Talmudic  than  in  post- 
Talmudic  times.  For  example,  a  passage  in  Yoma, 
10a,  for  which  Joshua  b.  Levi,  a  contemporary  of 
Sapor  I. ,  is  mentioned  as  the  authority,  shows  how, 
in  the  face  of  the  victorious  wars  of  Sapor  I.  against 
Rome,  the  prophecy  contained  in  Dan.  viii.  (about 
the  war  between  the  Medo-Persian  and  the  Grecian 
kingdoms)  was  believed  to  refer  to  Sapor’s  wars  with 
Rome.  To  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  these  wars, 
an  old  and  familiar  apocalyptic  tradition  was  there 
cited,  according  to  which,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  Rome,  the  fourth  and  last  world-monarchy, 
would  extend  her  godless  dominion  over  the  whole 
world  for  the  space  of  nine  months.  Similarly,  in 
Shebu.  66  there  is  a  passage  dating  from  the  time  of 
Sapor  II.  ’s  wars  with  Rome,  in  which  the  statement 
in  Dan.  vii.  23  about  the  fourth  world-monarchy  is 


quoted  to  show  conclusively  that  no  other  outcome 
is  possible  than  that  Rome  should  triumph  over  Per¬ 
sia.  In  Sanh.  97«-986  there  are  preserved  a  number  of 
apocalyptic  calculations  of  those  times ;  also,  among 
other  things,  excerpts  from  revelations  which  the 
above-mentioned  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi — who  also  fig¬ 
ures  as  the  author  of  an  apocalypse  (see  below)— was 
supposed  to  have  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  well  as  from  the  very  Messiah 
himself. 

The  entire  Apocalyptic  Literature  is  of  great  his¬ 
torical  value.  Toward  the  close  of  antiquity  and 
through  the  Middle  Ages  it  exercised  extensive  and 
permanent  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  times.  It 
reflects  the  hopes  and  fears  which  swayed  the  masses 
for  over  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  reflects  them 
more  directly  than  any  other  class  of  contemporary 
literature.  All  the  strange  erratic  thoughts— which 
seem  now  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  morbid  fantasy,  so 
grotesque  and  unmeaning  do  they  appear — were  once 
full  of  life  and  keen  significance,  and  had  the  power 
to  move  the  readers  to  the  depths  of 
Historical  their  being.  The  uneasiness  and  solici- 
Value.  tude  about  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  which  were  of  constant  recur¬ 
rence  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  nothing  more 
than  the  impression  made  by  the  threats  and  promises 
of  the  apocalypses  upon  minds  already  susceptible 
and  excited  by  external  events.  And  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  particular,  the  apocalypse  was  one  of  the 
most  telling  factors,  contributing,  as  it  did  in  such 
large  measure,  to  determine  the  unique  course  of  its 
development  until  long  after  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  courage  and  persistency  in  their  belief 
which  the  Jews  have  shown  from  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  down  to  modern  times,  their  indomitable 
hope  under  persecution,  their  scorn  of  death,  were 
all  nourished  by  the  Apocalyptic  Literature.  The 
darker  their  present  grew,  the  more  desperate  their 
condition  in  the  later  medieval  period,  the  more 
eagerly  did  their  minds  turn  to  the  comfort  of¬ 
fered  by  the  apocalyptic  promises  which  predicted 
the  end  of  their  suffering  and  the  dawn  of  their 
delivery. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  separate  apocalypses 
will  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  Neo-Hebrew 
apocalyptic.  Only  certain  general  points,  however, 
are  treated  here,  as  the  preliminary  investigation, 
upon  ivhich  any  exhaustive  treatment  would  have  to 
be  based,  has  not  yet  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
Apocalyptic  Literature. 

1.  Book  of  Enoch  (Hanok),  ‘-j'on  “IDD:  Even 
up  to  the  present  day  this  book  has  been  confounded 
with  “  Pirke  Hekalot,  ”  also  said  to  have  been  written 
byR.  Ishmael,  and  hence  has  been  called  erroneously 
nibhH  "ISD.  That  the  “Book  of  Enoch”  is  the 
original  title  is  established  by  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  apoca¬ 
lypse  is  quoted  under  that  name  in  the  older  medie¬ 
val  literature.  There  are  two  editions  of  this  book, 
one  by  Jellinek,  bearing  the  title  fcOplI  ItfoTI  1SD 
“jDn  “I3D  p  DJ  (“Bet  ha- Midrash,”  1873,  v.  170- 
190),  giving  the  text  of  the  Munich  Codex,  No.  40,  f. 
1216-132  (not  f.  94-102,  as  there  described  by  Jelli- 
nek).  The  other  appeared  under  the  title  JYi^n  "ISD 
h™  pa  bxynv'  '1  KJnnD  (printed  together  with 
a  prayer  attributed  to  R.  Ishmael),  m 
Book  of  Lemberg,  1864,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Enoch.  Warsaw,  1875.  According  to  the  title- 
page,  the  latter  gives  the  text  of  a  very 
old  manuscript,  and  in  many  cases  has  better  read¬ 
ings  than  Jellinek’s  edition.  An  unedited  manuscript 
of  this  apocalypse  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Op- 
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penheimer,  556,  old  number  1061),  and  bears  the  title 
jm  '“1$>  Tun  "IBD  (see  Neubauer,  “  Cat. 

Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1656, 2 ;  Steinschneider,  “ Cat. 
Bodl.”  pp.  532  et  seq.).  Both  the  printed  editions 
are  incomplete,  but  fortunately  they  supplement 
each  other. 

After  chapter  xvi.  of  Jellinek’s  edition  six  chap¬ 
ters  are  missing.  The  Lemberg  edition  breaks  off 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  apocalypse,  what  fol¬ 
lows  belonging  to  “  Hekalot  Rabbati  ”  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  “  addition  ”  (riBDin)  in  chapter  xxix. , 
which  is  taken  probably  from  one  of  the  recensions 
of  the  Alphabet-Midrash  of  R.  Akiba  (see  below). 
The  number  of  chapters  in  Jellinek  is  forty-two, 
which,  with  the  six  missing  chapters  (supplied  by 
the  Lemberg  edition)  makes  forty-eight,  and  this  is 
also  the  number  which,  according  to  Neubauer,  is 
contained  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript. 

This  apocalypse  is  quoted  very  often  in  the  rab¬ 
binical  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in 
the  cabalistic  branch.  In  the  Zoiiar  it  is  even  twice 
called  “  Sefer  Razin  de  Hanok  ”  (“  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  ”)  (at  the  beginning  of  section  Tez- 
aiciveh ,  ii.  f.  805,  ed.  Amst. ;  for  other  passages  in 
the  Zohar  in  which  the  book  is  quoted,  see  Zunz, 
“Etwas  liber  Rabbinische  Literatur,”  p.  13).  Ex¬ 
cerpts  of  chaps,  i.  to  xvi.  are  contained  in  the 
manuscript  works  of  Eleazar  of  Worms  (Cod.  Mu¬ 
nich,  81)  “with  many  better  readings”  than  in  Jel¬ 
linek  (Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiv.  32  et  seq.). 
A  new  critical  edition  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  such,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  the  rabbinical 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  belong  to  the  present 
book,  or  are  taken  from  other  books  of  Enoch. 
There  are,  for  example,  lengthy  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  in  the  manuscript  work,  “  Mishkan 
ha-‘Edut”  of  Moses  de  Leon,  which  are  not  in  the 
book  under  consideration  (given  by  Jellinek,  “B. 
H.”  ii.  31,  iii.  195  et  seq.,  and  variants  by  Steinschnei¬ 
der,  “Hebr.  Bibl.  ”  iv.  152  et  seq.). 

This  book  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  apoc¬ 
alypse,  and  illustrates  strikingly  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
shows  an  intimate  dependence  upon  the  “  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  ”  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a 
Slavonic  translation.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  book 
will  best  show  the  metamorphosis  which  the  old 
pseudepigraphic  writing  underwent,  and  what  new 
elements  from  other  apocalypses  were  added  in  the 
process ;  it  will  also  show  that  there  is  justification  for 
considering  it  a  genuine  apocalypse  and  treating  it 
altogether  apart  from  the  “Hekalot”  literature. 

The  book  opens  with  the  verse  Gen.  v.  24  con¬ 
cerning  Enoch’s  godly  life.  R.  Ishmael  narrates 
how  he  ascended  into  heaven  to  see  the  Merkabah, 
and  how,  after  he  had  passed  through  six  heavenly 
halls,  Metatron  came  to  meet  him  at  the  entrance 
to  the  seventh,  and  conducted  him  inside,  leading 
him  straight  before  the  celestial  chariot  into  the 
presence  of  God  (compare  “Secrets  of  Enoch,”  xxi. 
25-5).  At  the  sight  of  the  heavenly  hosts  Ishmael 
fell  unconscious ;  but  God  motioned  them  back  and 
Metatron  restored  Ishmael  to  consciousness.  Ish¬ 
mael  then  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  angels  joined  him.  In  chap.  ii.  Metatron  con¬ 
quers  the  objection  of  the  angels  to  Ishinael’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  God’s  throne.  In  chaps,  iii.-v.  and  vii.- 
xvi.  Metatron  relates  to  Ishmael  that  he  is  Enoch 
b.  Jared,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge 
God  had  him  translated  to  heaven,  by  his  angel 
‘Anpi‘el,  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  that  there  he  might 
bear  eternal  witness  against  his  sinful  contempo¬ 


raries.  Further,  that  God,  overcoming  the  protests 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  transfigured  him  with  the  rays 
of  heavenly  glory  and  made  him  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  before  His 
throne  as  one  of  the  highest  angel-princes  (compare 
“  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  xxii.  65-10) ;  that  first,  however, 
the  Angel  of  Wisdom,  at  God’s  command,  had  in¬ 
structed  him  in  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  (com¬ 
pare  ib.  xxii.  11,  12  and  xxiii.)  and  had  imparted 
to  him  all  the  mysteries  of  creation,  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  past  and  future  things,  and  of  the  world 
to  come  (compare  ib.  xxiv.-xxxiii.  2).  In  chap.  vi. 
Metatron  tells  Ishmael  that,  after  Adam  was  driven 
out  of  paradise,  God  abode  under  the  tree  of  life, 
and  the  angels  and  heavenly  hosts  descended  to  the 
earth  in  many  divisions.  Adam  and  his  generation, 
sitting  at  the  entrance  to  paradise,  beheld  the  heav¬ 
enly  glory  until,  in  the  time  of  Enoch,  ‘Aza  and 
‘Azael  led  men  to  idolatry  (compare  ib.  xxxi.  2, 
where  it  is  said,  however,  that  at  the  time  Adam 
dwelt  in  paradise  “God  made  the  heavens  open 
to  him  that  he  might  behold  the  angels,  ”  etc. ,  and 
the  following  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  ob¬ 
scure,  occur:  “and  he  was  constant^ in  paradise  ”). 

Chaps,  xviii.-xxii.  (not  in  Jellinek’s  edition)  de¬ 
scribe  the  seven  heavens  with  their  hosts  of  angels, 
and  the  courses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  dwell¬ 
ing  with  special  minuteness  on  the  highest  heaven 
and  its  hosts.  This  account  is  an  interesting  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  description  of  the  seven  heavens  con¬ 
tained  in  “  Ascensio  Isaise  ”  and  of  that  given  in  the 
“  Secrets  of  Enoch.  ”  As  in  the  former,  the  seven 
heavens  are  represented  as  being  inhabited  by  angels, 
and  as  increasing  in  glory  in  each  successive  heaven ; 

and  they  are  described  in  the  descend- 
Contents  of  ing  order.  And  just  as  recension  A  of 
“  Enoch..”  “  Secrets  of  Enoch  ”  mentions,  besides 
the  seven  heavens,  an  eighth  (muzalot) 
and  a  ninth  (kuebavim)  and  above  them  all  a  tenth 
(‘ arcibot ),  the  seat  of  God’s  glory,  so  this  book  has  a 
separate  heaven  for  the  sun  and  moon,  together  with 
the  stations  of  the  moon  (- mazzalot ),  another  for  the 
stars  (kokabim) — with  the  difference,  however,  that 
these  two  are  under  the  seven  heavens — and  a  highest 
heaven  over  them  all,  called  here  also  1  arcibot,  the 
abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  angelic  hosts. 

In  chap,  xxiii.  Metatron  describes  to  Ishmael  the 
winds  issuing  from  the  cherubim  of  the  heavenly 
chariot,  and  tells  how  these,  after  traversing  the 
universe,  enter  paradise  to  waft  the  fragrant  odors 
and  exquisite  perfumes  there  unto  the  pious  and 
just,  for  whom  paradise  and  the  tree  of  life  are 
prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance  (compare  “  Secrets 
of  Enoch,”  ix.  and  the  somewhat  obscure  passage  in 
viii.  5cZ-6).  In  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvi.  Enoch  (Metatron) 
gives  Ishmael  a  description  of  the  chariot  and  of 
the  many-eyed,  radiant,  God-praising  Ofanem  and 
Serapheni  (compare  ib.  xx.  1,  xxi.  1),  the  latter  of 
which  burn  the  accusations  against  Israel,  which 
Satan,  in  conspiracy  with  the  guardian  angel  of 
Rome  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Persia,  continually 
sends  in.  In  chap,  xxvii.  he  describes  the  arch¬ 
angel  Radveri’el,  the  heavenly  registrar  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  (compared,  xxii.  if etseq.)\  in  xxviii.- 
xxix.,  the  “Irin  and  Kaddishin,”  who  daily  sit  in 
judgment  with  God;  in  xxx.-xxxiv.,  the  judgment 
itself;  in  xxxv.-xl.  he  tells  how  the  heavenly  hosts 
pass  into  the  presence  of  God  to  praise  and  glorify 
Him  with  the  song,  “  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord 
Zebaot!”  and  how,  at  that,  the  Ofanim,  Cheru¬ 
bim,  Hayyot,  and  Seraphim  standing  around  the 
throne  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration,  respond¬ 
ing  with,  “Praised  be  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom 
forever!  ”  (compare  ib.  xx.  35-xxi.  1). 
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In  chaps,  xli.-xlvii.  Enoch  (Metatron)  reveals  to 
Islimael  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  shows  him 
the  repositories  of  the  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  and 
lightning ;  the  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  spirits  of 
those  angels  who  were  punished  because  they  did 
not  give  praise  to  God  at  the  right  time,  and  whose 
bodies  were  turned  to  great  fiery  mountains  (in  stri¬ 
king  analogy  to  Ethiopic  Enoch,  xviii.  11-16,  xxi.); 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  departed,  who  hover 
around  God’s  throne  in  the  form  of  birds,  and  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  yet  unborn ;  the  places  of  pun¬ 
ishment  and  the  tortures  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (com¬ 
pare  44  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  x.).  Then  Islimael  sees 
how  the  souls  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  all  the  right¬ 
eous  ascend  out  of  their  graves  to  heaven,  beseech¬ 
ing  God  to  deliver  His  people  Israel  from  their 
bondage  among  the  heathen.  God  answers  them 
that  the  sins  of  the  wicked  hold  back  the  delivery 
of  His  people  and  the  realization  of  His  kingdom. 
While  the  Patriarchs  are  weeping  at  this  declaration, 
Michael.  Israel’s  guardian  angel,  intervenes,  plead¬ 
ing  for  Israel’s  delivery.  Thereupon  Metatron  lets 
Ishnmel  survey  all  past  and  future  ages  from  Adam 
to  the  end  of  time :  he  sees  Messiah  b.  Joseph  and 
his  age,  and  Messiah  b.  David  and  his  age,  together 
with  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  and  the  other 
events  of  the  Messianic  era.  In  the  concluding  chap¬ 
ter  (xlviii.),  Metatron  shows  Islimael  the  glorious 
future  Jerusalem,  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
stand  praying  for  its  advent  upon  earth.  At  the 
same  moment  God’s  right  hand  pours  forth  five 
streams  of  tears  which,  falling  into  the  ocean,  cause 
the  world  to  shake ;  and  God  avers,  that,  although 
there  is  no  righteous  man  upon  earth  whose  inter¬ 
cession  could  bring  about  Israel’s  delivery,  yet  He 
will  save  them  for  His  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  His 
justice  and  His  own  goodness.  God  prepares  Him¬ 
self  to  reveal  His  mighty  power  to  the  heathen ; 
whereupon  Israel  will  be  immediately  delivered  and 
the  Messiah  will  appear  to  them,  in  order  to  conduct 
them  to  Jerusalem,  where  they,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  tyrannical  heathen,  will  share  his  kingdom,  and 
God  will  be  king  over  the  whole  earth. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  R.  Islimael,  of  the  period 
of  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  figures  as  the  author, 
and  from  the  allusion  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  (through  which  data  the 
earliest  date  possible  is  fixed),  there  are  no  definite 
references  to  historical  events  and  conditions  from 
which  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  “  Book  of 
Enoch  ”  could  be  more  exactly  deter- 

Date  of  mined.  There  is,  however,  a  passage 

Composi-  in  Talmud  Berakot  about  R.  Islimael 
tion.  which  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this 
connection,  and  which  admits  of  the 
adoption  of  at  least  a  latest  possible  date.  The  pas¬ 
sage  (7a)  reads : 

“  R.  Islimael  b.  Elisha  related :  ‘  Once  I  entered  into  tbe  inmost 
sanctuary  to  offer  incense ;  there  I  saw  Akatriel  Yah  YHWH 
Zebaot  sitting  upon  the  high  and  exalted  throne  of  mercy,  and 
He  said  to  me :  “  Ishmael,  My  son,  bless  Me!  ”  Thereupon  I  spoke : 
”  Mav  it  please  Thee  that  Thy  mercy  conquer  Thy  anger  and 
that  Thy  mercy  gush  forth  as  is  the  way  of  mercy ;  rnayest  Thou 
deal  with  Thy  children  according  to  Thy  mercy,  and  requite 
them,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  rigid  law  [compare  the 
version  of  MS.  Munich].”  1  ” 

Compare  also  the  passage  immediately  preceding : 
44  What  does  God  pray?  Raba  says,  ‘May  My  mercy 
conquer  My  anger,  and  may  My  mercy  gush  forth 
as  is  the  way  of  mercy,  and  may  I  deal  with  My 
children  according  to  My  mercy,  and  requite  them, 
though  contrary  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Law.  ’  ”  The 
parallel  is  obvious.  The  passages  quoted  compel  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  can  not 


have  been  written  later  than  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

2 .  An  apocalyptic  fragment,  in  which  R.  Ishmael 
likewise  figures  as  the  author,  is  preserved  in  the 
“  Siddur  ”  of  R.  Amram  Gaon  (of  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  century),  3b,  12b-13a.  It  is  also  contained 
in  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  “  Legend  of  the  Ten 
Martyrs”  (Jellinek,  in  44 B.  H.”  vi.  19-30),  where, 
however,  it  does  not  fit  in  naturally,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  a  later  insertion. .  Gerson  b. 
Asher  Scarmela  first  printed  it  in  44  Yihus  ha-Zad- 
dikim,”  which  appeared  in  Mantua  in  1561,  but 
with  additions  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
which  additions  in  different  versions  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  various  recensions  of  the  44  Legend  of 
the  Ten  Martyrs,”  and  are  contained  in  part  also 
in  chaps,  iv.-v.  of  the44Hekalot  Rabbati.”  These 
portions  bear  evidence  of  being  later  additions  in 
the  fact  that  the  last  of  those  at  the  end  treats  of 
the  preparations  which,  in  the  legend,  preceded  Isli- 
mael’s  ascension,  but  which,  in  the  context  here, 
would  seem  to  be  events  following  his  return  from 
heaven.  On  account  of  the  relationship  of  these  ad¬ 
ditions  to  chaps,  iv.-v.  of  the  “Hekalot  Rabbati,” 
Jellinek  published  them  together  with  the  fragment 
as 44  Hekalot-Zusatze  ”  in 44  B.  H. ”  v.  167-169.  Gaster 
gives  a  translation  of  the  fragment  in  the  44  Journal 
of  the  Rojral  Asiatic  Society,”  1893,  pp.  609  et  seq. 

In  this  fragment  R.  Ishmael  relates  that  Ssugir, 
one  of  the  chief  angels,  revealed  to  him  the  suffer¬ 
ings  reserved  for  Israel;  and  when  he  expressed 
wonder  that  Israel  could  ever  endure  these,  the  angel 
showed  him  still  greater  sufferings  in  store — cap¬ 
tivity,  famine,  and  pillage.  As  Ishmael  and  the 
angel  parted,  the  former  heard  a  voice  proclaiming 
in  Aramaic : 

“  The  sanctuary  will  be  destroyed,  the  Temple  burned  down, 
and  the  royal  palace  made  desolate ;  the  king’s  sons  will  be 
killed,  his  wife  widowed,  and  youths  and  maidens  dragged  away 
as  booty ;  the  altar  will  be  profaned  and  the  table  for  the  show- 
bread  be  carried  off  by  the  enemy ;  Jerusalem  will  be  turned 
into  a  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  Israel  will  become  a  picture 
of  desolation.” 

Upon  this  announcement  Ishmael  fell  to  the  ground 
unconscious,  but  was  restored  by  another  of  the  chief 
angels,  of  whom  he  then  asked  if  there  were  no  rem¬ 
edy  for  Israel.  For  answer  the  angel  led  him  to  the 
place  where  salvation  and  comfort  were  prepared ; 
and  Ishmael  saw  there  groups  of  angels  weaving 
garments  of  salvation  for  the  righteous  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  world,  and  making  magnificent  crowns  out  of 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  perfumed  with  nectar  and 
all  sorts  of  fragrant  odors,  one  of  which  crowns  was 
of  especial  brilliance.  The  angel  informed  Ishmael 
that  the  crowns  were  intended  for  Israel,  the  espe¬ 
cially  magnificent  one  being  for  King  David.  Amid 
the  roar  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens  with  their  ar¬ 
mies  of  stars,  and  all  the  hosts  of  angels,  and  amid  the 
sound  of  a  great  mysterious  rustling  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  paradise,  Ishmael  heard:  “YHWII 
reigns  forever :  thy  God,  O  Zion,  to  all  generations ! 
Halleluiah!”  Ishmael  then  saw  David,  king  of 
Israel,  approach,  followed  by  all  the  kings  of  his 
dynasty,  each  one  with  a  crown  on  his  head ;  David’s 
crown  outshining  all  the  others,  its  brilliance  radia¬ 
ting  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  David  went  up  to  the 
heavenly  Temple,  placed  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
fire  prepared  for  him  near  God’s  throne,  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  homage  to  God  in  hymns  of  praise,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  eternal  duration  of  His  kingdom.  Met¬ 
atron  with  his  angel-hosts,  heaven  and  earth,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  joined 
in  the  shout  of  praise:  44  YHWH  will  be  king  over 
the  whole  earth ;  on  that  day  YHWH  will  be  One 
and  His  name  One !  ” 
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The  Messianic  doctrine  in  this  fragment,  in  which 
David  figures  as  the  Messiah,  is  unique,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  Neo-Hebrew,  but  as  far  as  apocalyptic 
in  general  is  concerned.  It  compels  the  conclusion 
that  this  fragment  is  distinct  from  the  “Book  of 
Enoch  ”  (treated  above)  as  the  work  of  an  altogether 
different  author.  Further,  it  indicates  a  very  early 
origin,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  “prophecy 
after  the  event  ” ;  the  Islimael  in  this  apocalypse  too 
can  only  be  the  rabbi  Islimael,  extolled  in  legend  as  a 
martyr  of  the  Hadrianic  persecution.  Hence  the 
date  of  composition  must  fall  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple;  and  the  only  event  which  can  come 
into  consideration  as  making  such  a  prophecy  com¬ 
prehensible  is  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  reign 
of  Bar  Kokba.  At  that  juncture  the  conditions  and 
events  furnished  a  basis  for  the  “  prophecy  after  the 
event  ”  contained  in  the  apocalypse  under  consider¬ 
ation:  that  the  Temple  would  be  profaned  and 
destroyed,  the  royal  palace  demolished,  Jerusalem 
turned  into  a  desert,  and  the  whole  land  of  Israel 
rendered  desolate.  Indeed  the  fragment  reads  as  if 
it  were  written  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  Hadrianic  persecution.  It  seems  plausible  that 
this  book  was  the  intermediary  through  Avliicli  the 
peculiar  metamorphosis  of  the  “Secrets  of  Enoch,” 
into  the  Neo-Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch,  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

3.  The  Ascension  of-  Moses:  The  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  “The  Assumption  of  Moses,”  which  is  pre¬ 
served  only  as  a  fragment,  must  certainly  have 
contained,  in  its  missing  part,  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Moses  and  of  the  dispute  between  the  archangel 
Michael  and  Satan  (or  the  angel  of  death)  over  the 
dead  body.  Among  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocalypses 
there  is  an  “Ascension  of  Moses,”  as  well  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  which,  besides  revealing  the  future,  tells  of 
the  death  of  Moses  and  of  the  dispute  that  ensued 
after  his  death.  This  apocalypse  was  published  for 
the  first  time  in  Salonica  in  1727,  under  the  title 
n^D  and'  has  been  printed  several  times 

since  (in  Amsterdam,  1754;  Warsaw,  1849,  etc.).  It 
was  translated  by  Gaster  (l.c.  pp.  572-588)  under 
the  title  “The  Revelation  of  Moses.”  An  Arabic 
translation  also  exists  in  the  Karaite  manuscript, 
written  in  1828,  discovered  by  Tiscliendorf  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Codex  Tisch- 
endorf,  xliv.),  and  described  by  him  in  “Anecdota 
Sacra  et  Profana,”  p.  74,  and  by  Jellinekin  “Monats- 
sclirift,”  ii.  245,  860  et  seq .,  and  “B.  H.”  ii.  9  et  seq., 
19.  This  Arabic  version  has  a  longer  introduction, 
and  varies  somewhat  in  the  text  from  our  version. 
The  contents  of  the  book,  according  to  Gaster’s 
translation,  are  thus  summarized.  For  the  modesty 
displayed  by  Moses  when  summoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  God  commands  Metatron  (Enoch)  to  allow 
Moses  to  ascend  into  heaven.  After 
Ascension  Metatron  has  transformed  Moses’  body 
of  Moses,  into  a  fiery  figure  like  unto  that  of  the 
angels,  he  leads  him  up  through  the 
seven  heavens.  In  the  first  heaven  Moses  sees  waters 
“standing  in  line,”  and  windows  to  let  in  and  out  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  human  life  and  its  needs. 
In  the  second  heaven  he  sees  the  angels  who  control 
the  clouds,  the  wind,  and  the  rain ;  in  the  third,  the 
angels  placed  over  vegetation;  in  the  fourth,  those 
over  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  and  spheres; 
in  the  fifth,  angels  half  of  fire  and  half  of  snow;  in 
the  sixth,  the  “  Irin  and  Kaddishin  ” ;  in  the  seventh, 
‘Arabot,  he  sees  first  the  angels  “Wrath  and  Anger,” 
then  the  angel  of  death,  then  the  liayyot  standing 
before  God,  and  finally  an  angel  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  souls  which  were  created  by  God  at  the  time 


of  the  Creation  and  placed  in  paradise.  (At  this 
point  occur  two  passages  of  later  interpolation,  one 
from  Pes.  54 ct-b,  treating  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  pre¬ 
sumptuous  desire  “  to  ascend  the  heights  of  the  cloud 
and  to  be  like  the  Most  High”  [Isa.  xiv.  14],  and  the 
other  from,  the  Zohar,  intended  to  show  that  Moses 
really  ascended  to  heaven.) 

God  then  tells  Moses  that  He  will  confer  on  him 
the  further  privilege  of  seeing  hell  and  paradise, 
and,  at  God’s  command,  the  angel  Gabriel  conducts 
Moses  to  hell.  There  he  sees  the  manifold  torments 
and  punishments  of  the  different  classes  of  sinners, 
those  who  were  envious  of  their  fellow  men  and 
bore  false  witness  against  them ;  women  who  exposed 
their  charms  to  young  men ;  sinners  who  committed 
adultery,  theft,  and  murder;  those  who  perjured 
themselves;  those  who  desecrated  the  Sabbath,  de¬ 
spised  the  learned,  and  persecuted  orphans;  those 
who  committed  sodomy  and  idolatry,  or  cursed  their 
parents;  those  who  took  bribes,  put  their  fellow 
men  to  shame,  delivered  up  their  brother-Israelite  to 
the  Gentile,  and  denied  the  oral  law ;  those  that  ate 
all  kinds  of  forbidden  food ;  usurers ;  apostates,  and 
blasphemers;  those  who  wrote  the  ineffable  name 
of  God,  and  those  who  ate  on  Yom  Kippur.  Gabriel 
then  leads  Moses  into  paradise.  Here  he  sees  first 
the  guardian  angel  of  paradise,  sitting 
Hell  and  under  the  tree  of  life,  who  shows  him 
Paradise,  the  several  costly  thrones  erected  in 
paradise,  each  surrounded  by  seventy 
angels — the  thrones  for  the  Patriarchs,  for  the 
scholars  who  studied  the  Law  day  and  night  for  the 
sake  of  heaven;  for  the  pious  men,  for  the  just,  and 
for  the  repentant— and  a  throne  of  copper,  prepared 
for  the  wicked  whose  sons  are  pious,  as  in  the  case 
of  Terali.  Finally,  he  sees  the  fountain  >  of  life 
welling  forth  from  beneath  the  tree  of  life,  and 
dividing  itself  into  four  streams,  and  four  rivers 
flowing  under  each  throne,  “the  first  of  hone}r,  the 
second  of  milk,  the  third  of  wine,  and  the  fourth 
of  pure  balsam.”  (Here  another  passage  from  the 
Zohar,  interrupting  the  narrative,  is  inserted.)  As 
Moses  is  leaving  paradise  a  voice  calls  from  heaven: 
“Moses,  ...  as  thou  hast  seen  the  reward  which 
is  prepared  for  the  just  in  the  future  world,  so  also 
in  the  da}rs  to  come  shalt  thou  see  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  shalt 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  shalt  meditate  in 
His  Temple.” 

Up  to  the  present  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  composition  of  this  apocalypse ; 
but  the  allusion  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  places  it  after  that  event.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  different  classes  of  sinners  in  hell  and 
their  punishment  are  strikingly  similar  to  (in  fact, 
are  in  parts  identical  with)  those  found  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Christian  apocalvpses;  namely,  the  “Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  Peter,”  that  of  “Pastor  Hernias,”  and  the 
second  book  of  the  “Sibylline  Oracles”  (all  three 
written  in  the  second  centuiy),  and  the  later  apoc¬ 
alypses  of  Esdras  and  Paul,  both  perhaps  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  “ Apocatypse  of  Peter.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  critical  examination  of  these  relations 
might  throw7  further  light  on  the  date  of  composition 
of  “  The  Ascension  of  Moses.  ” 

4.  The  Assumption  of  Moses  :  This  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  preserved  in  the  “  Midrasli  Beresliit  Rabbati  ” 
of  R.  Moses  lm-Darslian  (a  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Prague),  which _was 
published  by  Jellinek  in  “B.  H.”  vh  §  22.  It  is 
intended  as  an  exegesis  to  Gen.  xxvin.  bo.  I  he 
folio iving  is  a  synopsis  of  its  contents : 

As  the  time  for  Moses’  death  approached,  God 
permitted  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  unveiled 
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to  him  the  future  world.  There  Middat  lia-Rahamim 
(the  Attribute  of  Mercy)  came  to  him,  saying:  “I 
will  announce  good  tidings.”  Turning  his  eyes  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  Moses  saw  God  building  the 
Temple  out  of  precious  stones  and  pearls;  he  saw 
also  the  rays  of  the  Godhead,  and  Messiah  the  son  of 
David  with  the  Torali  in  his  arms;  also  his  own 
brother  Aaron  in  priestly  robes.  Aaron  imparted  to 
Moses  that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  whereupon 
Moses  asked  God  for  permission  to  speak  with 
the  Messiah.  The  latter  then  revealed  to  him  that 
the  sanctuaiy  which  God  was  then  constructing 
was  the  Temple  and  the  Jerusalem,  which  would  be 
established  for  Israel  in  the  future  world  to  endure 
for  all  eternit}r,  and  that  God  had  shown  the  same 
Jerusalem  to  Jacob  in  his  dream  in  Beth-el.  To 
Moses’  question  when  the  new  Jerusalem  would  de¬ 
scend  to  earth,  God  replied :  “  I  have  not  yet  revealed 
the  end  to  any  one;  should  I  reveal  it  to  thee?” 
Thereupon  Moses  said,  “Give  me  at  least  a  hint 
from  the  events  of  history, 55  and  God  answered: 

“  After  I  have  scattered  Israel  among  all  the  nations, 


I  will  stretch  out  My  hand  to  gather  them  in  a  sec 

■oia<3.  time  from  sa.ll  tLe  ends  of  tile  T'TVSC'Q 

then  joyfully  departed  from’  heaven,  followed  by 
the  angel  of  death,  who  demanded  his  soul.  Moses 
refused  to  yield  it;  but  finally  God  appeared  to  him, 
and  he  surrendered  his  soul  to  God  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  G  J 

5.  The  Revelation  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi: 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud  tells  of  revelations  which  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
was  sujd posed  to  have  received  from  the  prophet 
Elijah  and  from  the  Messiah.  In  this  apocalypse 
R.  Joshua  himself  figures  as  the  author.  The  book 
first  appeared  in  the  collection  “  Likkutim  Slionim,” 
published  in  1519  at  Constantinople,  under  the  title 

'b  P  mT  'T^riBWD  (The  Story  of  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Levi),  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  several 
times,  under  the  same  title ;  subsequently  by  Jelli- 
nek  in  “B.  H.”  ii.  48-51.  Gaster  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  (l.c.  pp.  591-596)  with  the  correct  title, 

“  The  Revelation  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  ” ;  for  the  con¬ 
tents  leave  no  doubt  that  it  really  is  an  apocalypse. 
An  Aramaic  version  also  existed,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Moses  b.  Kahman’s  “  Torat  ha- Adam  ” 
(it  is  to  be  found  in  different  editions  of  the  book  and 
also  in  Jellinek’s  “B.  H.”  v.  48  et  seq.).  Jellinek 
points  out  that  this  Aramaic  version  is  a  proof  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  the  apocalypse  (l.c.  ii.  18),  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary : 

As  the  time  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi’s  death  was 
drawing  near,  God  sent  the  angel  of  death  to  him, 
commissioning  him  to  fulfil  whatever  R.  Joshua 
might  wish.  The  latter  requested  to  be  shown  the 
place  awaiting  him  in  paradise,  and  desired  the  angel 
to  give  his  sword  to  him.  Upon  arriving  in  para¬ 
dise,  Joshua,  against  the  will  of  the  angel,  leaped 
Contents  of  over,^ie  wall :  God  allowed  him  to 
<<  Revela-  remafo  there,  but  commanded  him  to 
tion  ”  return  the  sword.  Elijah  called  out: 

“  Make  way  for  the  son  of  Levi !  ”  The 
angel  of  death  thereupon  related  the  incident  to  R. 
Gamaliel,  who  sent  him  back  to  R.  Joshua  with  the 
request  that  he  explore  both  paradise  and  hell  and 
send  him  a  description  of  them.  R.  Joshua  carried 
out  this  request.  Here  follows  a  description  of  the 
different  compartments  of  paradise,  seven  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  first  dwell  the  proselytes  to  Judaism : 
in  the  second,  repentant  sinners  with  King  Manasseli 
presiding  over  them;  in  the  third,  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Israelites  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  David 
and  Solomon,  and  all  the  kings  of  their  house;  in  the 
fourth,  the  perfectly  righteous.  In  the  fifth,  which 


is  of  special  splendor  and  exquisite  beauty,  are  the 
Messiah  and  Elijah,  the  latter  caressing  the  Messiah 
and  saying  to  him,  “Be  comforted,- for  the  end  draw- 
eth  nigh !  ”  The  Patriarchs  also  speak  in  the  same 
strain  at  certain  times,  as  do  Moses  and  Aaron,  David 
and  Solomon,  and  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
In  the  sixth,  dwell  those  who  died  in  piety ;  and  in 
the  seventh,  those  who  died  for  the  sins  of  Israel. 

To  his  question,  whether  any  of  the  heathen,  or 
even  any  of  his  brother  Esau’s  descendants,  were  in 
paradise,  R.  Joshua  received  the  answer,  that  they 
obtained  the  reward  for  their  good  works  in  this 
world,  and  therefore  in  the  other  world  must  dwell 
in  hell;  in  the  case  of  the  sinners  in  Israel,  however, 
just  the  opposite  principle  is  followed.  Hell  could 
not  be  viewed  immediately,  for  just  at  that  moment 
the  news  reached  heaven  of  the  execution  of  the 
Ten  Martyrs. 

When  R.  Joshua  entered  hell  some  time  later,  lie 
saw  there  ten  heathen  nations,  over  whom,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  disobedience  to  his  father,  Absa¬ 
lom,  the  son  of  David,  is  compelled  to  preside.  Seven 
times  a  day  these  heathen  are  burned  by  angels  in  nits 

or  nrn,  being  trrougnt  out  whole  again  every  time 


or  nro,  —  c^aiu  evuj  nuic. 

Absalom  alone  is  excepted  from  this  punishment: 
he  sits  upon  a  throne,  honored  as  a  king. 

6.  The  Alphabets  of  R.  Akiba  (Nm 
or  Nippy  UT7  rmmK)  comprise  a  number  of  wri¬ 
tings  treating  the  same  theme.  The  chief  center  of 
thought  of  all  of  them  is  the  mystical  signification, 
already  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  of  their  written  forms,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  names  of  God  made  up  of  four, 
twelve,  and  forty-two  letters.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Hag.  ii.  77c)  there  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
letters  by  means  of  which  the  world  was  created ; 
and  there,  as  in  these  writings,  it  is  stated  that  the 
present  world  was  created  with  He  (n)  and  the  future 
with  Yod  (•»),  and  eschatological  theories  are  built 
up  out  of  the  forms  of  these  letters.  In  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  (Shab.  104rt),  also,  all  sorts  of  similar 
interpretations  are  given  in  regard  to  the  names, 
forms,  and  combinations  of  the  various  letters,  and 
are  made  to  bear  upon  eschatological 
Theme  of  questions  in  the  same  way  as  in  these 
the  apocalypses.  In  Kid.  71  a,  it  is  said 
Alphabets,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  three  names  of 
God  were  treated  as  esoteric  doctrine, 
and  that  whoever  became  thoroughty  initiated  into 
the  mystery  of  the  name  consisting  of  forty- two 
letters  might  be  sure  of  inheriting  both  the  present 
and  the  future  world.  Similarly,  R.  Akiba,  the  re¬ 
puted  author  of  the  “  Alphabets,  ”  is  especially  com¬ 
mended  in  the  Talmud  as  interpreter  of  the  strokes, 
dots,  and  flourishes  of  the  letters  (compare,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Men.  2%;  see  also  Akiba  ben  Joseph).  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  pseudepigrapha  in  question 
have,  been  generally  considered  mystical  writings 
treating  upon  some  eschatological  points,  not  as  real 
apocalypses ;  but  the  different  compositions,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  show  clearly  that  the  real  theme  of 
all  is  the  eschatological  problem,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  .  the  other  supernatural  mysteries  only 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  this,  as  in  the  apocalypses 
hitherto  noticed. 

So  far,  two  of  the  alphabets  have  appeared  in 
print,  one  of  which  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
other:  the  longer  was  published  first  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,.  1519  (in  the  above-mentioned  collection),  and 
again  in  Venice,  1546.  Both  editions  are  incomplete ; 
but  the  gaps  are  filled  in  part  by  the  Cracow  edition, 
which  was  published  in  1579,  was  reprinted  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1708,  and  which  contains  also  the  shorter 
version.  Jellinek  published  both  in  “B.  H.”iii.  12- 
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49,  50-64;  the  longer,  based  on  the  incomplete  Con¬ 
stantinople- Venice  edition.  Several  manuscripts  of 
both  have  been  preserved ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mu¬ 
nich  Codex  22,  folio  70-103,  which  supplies  the  gaps 
purposely  left  in  the  longer  composition  in  the  Cra¬ 
cow -Amsterdam  edition ;  in  the  Vatican  Codex,  228, 3 
(see  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii.  1258,  and  Steinschneider, 
“  Hebr.  Bibl.  ”  xiv.  7) ;  and  one  manuscript  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  which  is  described  in  Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1927  (of  this  no  exact  in¬ 
formation  is  given,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  its  pages,  it  is  probably  the  shorter  alphabet). 
A  fragment  of  the  shorter  is  contained  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  manuscript,  No.  1322  (Neubauer,  ib.). 
There  are,  besides,  three  other  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  containing  alphabets  of  B.  Akiba 
(compare  ib.  Nos.  1104,  3 ;  2287,  11 ;  2289,  7).  The 
catalogue  does  not  give  an}^  details  of  their  contents ; 
but  the  fact  that  none  of  them  is  marked  “  printed” 
would  indicate  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the 
published  “  Alphabets.  ”  A  fragment  consisting  of 
two  leaves  rva  TID1  (“Mysterium  ”),  also  differ- 

ing  tKe  x>xi'fc>lisli.ecL  £l1x>13 a."fc>  ets,  is  tti  t3a<s  man 

Library  (Codex  19o,  xiv.),  and  deserves  special  notice 
because  it  furnishes  strong  support  to  the  theory  that 
the  writings  under  the  present  heading  are  genuine 
apocalypses.  It  begins  “  Aleph  stands  for  the  Most 
High,  who  is  the  First  ”  (which,  in  the  Constanti- 
nople-Venice  edition,  is  the  beginning  of  §  10),  and 
the  conclusion  contains  the  following  passage: 

“  Eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple,  the  Kedarenes  will  decrease  in  numbers ;  at  the  end 

of  295  years,  according  to  the  calendar  of  the  Gentiles  [the  He¬ 
gira  is  meant  here],  their  kingdom  will  vanish  from  the  earth ; 
...  at  the  end  of  304  years,  according  to  their  calendar,  the  son 
of  David  will  come,  God  willing !  ”  (See  Steinschneider,  “  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  v.  104,  and  “  Apocalypsen,”  etc.,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxviii. 
631,  note  6.) 

This  fragment  originated  in  the  Orient,  as  is  shown 
by  the  words  “  the  calendar  of  the  Gentiles,  ”  which 
signify  “  dating  from  the  Hegira  ” ;  more  exactly,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  concluding  words  which 
quote  a  Persian  expression,  that  it  originated  in 
Persia. 

Jellinek’s  distinction  of  the  two  published  alpha¬ 
bets  as  “  First  Becension  ”  and  “  Second  Becension  ” 
(“  B.  LI.”  iii.,  pp.  xiv.  et  seq. ;  vi.,  pp.  xl.  et  seq .)  is  mis¬ 
leading  ;  for  in  respect  not  only  of  the  length  but  also 
of  the  contents,  they  differ  so  radically  that  they  must 
be  considered  as  altogether  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other.  In  the  longer  of  the  published  alpha¬ 
bets,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch,  Metatron 
(Enoch)  is  represented  as  the  revealer  of  the  secrets 
disclosed  in  these  writings.  There  is  also  a  very 
brief  and  condensed  narration  of  Enoch’s  assumption 
into  heaven,  of  his  transformation  into  one  of  the 
angels  at  the  heavenly  throne,  and  of  his  initiation 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth.  This 
piece  is  not  in  the  Constantinople- Venice  edition, 
but  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cracow -Amsterdam  edition, 
and  also  in  the  Munich  Codex.  The  latter  has  also 
the  seventy  or  seventy -two  names  of  God  and  the 
ninety-two  names  of  Metatron,  which,  from  relig¬ 
ious  scruples,  were  omitted  in  the  Cracow-Amster- 
dam  edition.  The  names  of  God  are  obtained  from 
combinations  of  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabets, 
already  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  this  group  of 
writings. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  relation  of  the  above 
mysteries  is  the  glorification  of  the  Torah  as  the  aim 
and  end  of  creation  and  the  center  of  future  bliss. 
Because  of  its  observance  Israel  will  inherit  the 
joys  of  paradise,  whereas  the  heathen,  having  disre¬ 
garded  it,  will  be  given  over  to  hell.  God  Himself, 


surrounded  by  His  host  of  angels,  will  expound  the 
Torah  to  the  righteous  in  paradise,  whereupon  Ze- 
rubbabel  will  proclaim  God’s  glory,  so 
Their  that  it  will  resound  over  the  whole 
Parenetic  world;  the  sinners  of  Israel  and  the 
Character,  pious  among  the  heathen  in  hell  will 
add  their  “  amen  ”  to  this  glorification 
and  will  be  found  worthy  of  admittance  to  para¬ 
dise.  The  pleasures  of  the  righteous  in  paradise  are 
described  in  a  glowing,  sensuous  style:  God  Him¬ 
self  dwells  among  and  associates  with  them  like  one 
of  themselves,  contributing  actively  to  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  (As  the  materializing  of  God  in  this  gross 
manner  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  sure  proof  of 
the  later  origin  of  a  work,  it  may  be  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  parallel  to  this  de¬ 
scription  in  the  oldest  Midrash,  Sifra,  ed.  Malbim, 
22 5a;  compare  also  Ta‘anit,  81a.)  The  circumstance, 
that  in  these  writings  the  Torah  is  placed  in  such 
prominence,  explains,  too,  their  eminently  parenetic 
character. 

In  regard  to  B.  Akiba’s  alleged  authorship  of  these 
writings,  it  may  be  recalled,  that,  as  early  as  the 

Ttilixi  <3  J  a.  legend  -wras  exirrent,  tloat  H 

Akiba  enjoyed  the  superhuman  privilege  of  ascend¬ 
ing  to  heaven  and  having  the  secrets  of  God  revealed 
to  him  (Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77 b;  compare  Talmud  Bab.  ib. 
145).  Further,  it  seems  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  fragment  of  an  “  Alphabet  of  K.  Akiba  ”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Lemberg  edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
xxix.  2,  and  referred  to  above,  the  story  of  Enoch’s 
assumption,  etc.  (there  condensed  to  a  few  sentences), 
is  narrated  as  if  Akiba  had  heard  it  in  heaven.  To 
conclude,  with  Jellinek  and  Steinschneider  (compare 
“B.  H.”  iii.  17,  No.  2,  and  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiv.  7), 
from  the  quotations  which  are  found  in  the  medieval 
literature — but  which  are  not  in  the  printed  editions 
— anything  more  than  that  the  “Alphabets  of  B. 
Akiba  ”  are  incomplete  to  the  extent  suggested  here, 
would  be  premature  until  all  the  manuscripts  have 
been  published. 

Brief  reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  views 
of  Zunz  and  Graetz  regarding  the  origin  of  the  the- 
osophical  speculation  contained  in  the  apocalypses 
which  have  been  discussed  thus  far.  If  both  hold 
Islam  responsible  for  the  theosophy  in  these  Neo- 
Hebrew  apocalypses,  because  similar  vagaries  and 
stretches  of  imagination  are  found  in  its  literature 
(see  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p.  171,  and  especially  in  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  viii.  115  et  seq.),  the  reply  may  be  made 
that,  as  Steinschneider  well  observed— and  Noel- 
deke,  the  foremost  Arabist  of  the  present  time,  cor¬ 
roborated  him— later  Jewish  literature  had  the  widest 
and  deepest  influence  on  the  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  views  and  teachings  of  Islam  (see  “  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  iv.  69 et  seq. ;  “  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,” 
1862,  pp.  750  et  seq.).  From  the  presence  of  mys¬ 
tical  speculations  about  the  essence  and  being  of 
God,  etc.,  in  the  Arabic  literature,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Neo-Hebrew,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  found  their  way  from  the  former  into 
the  latter;  rather  would  the  opposite  conclusion  be 
justified. 

7.  The  Hebrew  Elijah.  Apocalypse :  This 

apocalypse,  irpta  “IDD,  appeared  first  in  Salonica 
in  1743,  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  several 
other  pieces,  and  was  reprinted  by  Jellinek  in 
“  B.  H.”  iii.  65-68.  A  critical  edition,  according  to  a 
Munich  manuscript,  with  translation,  explanatory 
notes,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
composition,  was  published  by  Moses  Buttenwieser 
(“Die  Hebraische  Elias-Apocalypse,”  etc.).  The 
result  arrived  at  in  this  essay  was  that  in  this. book 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  original 
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apocalypse  and  a  later  addition,  which  consists  of 
a  dispute  among  the  doctors  of  the  LaAv  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  concerning  the  name  of 
the  last  king  of  Persia.  The  original 
Date  and  apocalypse  was  written  amid  the 
Where  confusion  of  the  year  261,  caused  by 
Written,  the  wars  of  Sapor  I.  against  Rome 
and  his  capture  of  Valerian;  but  in 
its  original  form  it  was  probably  more  voluminous. 
In  all  probability  the  author  lived  in  Palestine, 
During  the  exciting  period  of  the  Perso- Roman  wars 
waged  by  Chosroes  1.  (540-562)  or  Chosroes  II.  (604- 
628),  the  apocalypse  was  furnished  with  the  addition 
mentioned  above,  in  order  to  make  the  prophecies 
appear  to  accord  with  the  changed  times  and  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  outcome  of  the  dispute  is  that  “  Kesra  ” 
(the  xlrabic  form  of  “  Chosroes  ”)  must  be  the  name 
of  the  last  Persian  king.  The  contents  of  the  book 
are  as  follows:  Michael  reveals  the  end  of  time  to 
Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel.  Elijah  is  first  conducted 
through  various  heavenly  regions,  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  regarding  the  end  are  imparted  to  him.  The 
last  king  of  Persia  will  march  to  war  against  Rome 
in  three  successive  years,  and  will  finally  take  three 
military  leaders  prisoner.  Then  Gigit  will  advance 
against  him,  “  the  [little]  horn,  ”  the  last  king  hostile 
to  God  who  will  rule  upon  earth,  as  Daniel  beheld. 

This  king  will  instigate  three  wars  and 
Book  of  will 44  also  stretch  out  his  arm  against 
Elijah.  Israel.”  The  three  wars  and  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Israel  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  following  part.  Then  the  Messiah,  whose 
name  is  Winon,  will  appear  from  heaven,  accom¬ 
panied  by  hosts  of  angels,  and  engage  in  a  series  of 
battles — first  to  annihilate  the  armies  waging  these 
wars,  and  secondly  to  vanquish  all  the  remaining 
heathen.  After  tliis,  Israel  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  for  forty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Gog  and  Magog  will  muster  the 
heathen  to  war  around  Jerusalem;  but  they  will  be 
annihilated,  and  all  the  heathen  cities  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  day  of  doom  will  then  come  and  last 
forty  days;  then  the  dead  will  be  awakened  and 
brought  to  judgment.  The  wicked  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  the  torments  of  hell :  but  to  the  good 
the  tree  of  life  will  be  given;  and  for  them  the 
glorious  Jerusalem  will  descend  from  heaven,  and 
among  them  shall  reign  peace  and  knowledge  of  the 
Law. 

From  this  summary  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the 
picture  of  the  future  world  given  in  this  apocalypse 
resembles  the  Revelation  of  John;  the  description 
also  of  Elijah’s  transportation  through  the  heavenly 
regions  shows  a  striking  relation  to  the  Ethiopic 
Book  of  Enoch  (compare  ib.  xiv.  8,  9,  12-19,  22a, 
xviii.  13-15,  xxii.  1,  11).  Worthy  of  attention  is  the 
description  of  the  adversary  of  the  Messiah,  the  Anti¬ 
christ,  who  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  shall 
subdue  the  world  and  persecute  Israel.  This  de¬ 
scription  is  a  conventional  feature  of  a  great  number 
of  Neo-Hebrew  apocalypses.  It  is  found,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  much  the  same  form  in  all  those  treated 
below.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  adversary  is 
called  Armilus  (Romulus) ;  while  in  the  Elijah  apoc¬ 
alypse  he  is  called  Gigit,  which  is  an  enigmatical 
designation  of  Odhenat,  the  duke  of  Palmyra  (see 
Buttenwieser,  l.c.  p.  72). 

The  description  of  the  adversary  in  the  present 
apocalypse  shows  also,  as  Bousset  has  pointed  out 
(l.c.  p.  57),  striking  parallels  to  the  description  of 
the  Anti  Christ  in  the  Coptic  Elijah  apocalypse,  dis¬ 
covered  a  few  years  ago,  the  manuscript  of  which 
can  in  no  case  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  (see  Steindorff,  “  Apocalypse  des  Elias,  ” 


p.  6);  while  the  apocalypse  itself  is  probably  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century.  Of  other  Christian  apoca- 
*  lypses  with  descriptions  of  the  Antichrist,  offering 
no  less  remarkable  parallels  to  the  apocalypses  in 
the  writings  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  also  in 
part  to  the  Elijah  apocalypse,  may  be  enumerated: 
“ The  Testament  of  the  Lord,”  “  Apocalypse  of  Es- 
dras,”  the  “ Pseudo- Johannis  Apocalypse,”  and  the 
Armenian  “  Seventh  Vision  of  Daniel  ”  (compare  also 
Bousset,  l.c,  pp.  101  ct  seq.  Descriptions  of  the 
Antichrist  in  these  apocalypses — except  the  “Sev¬ 
enth  Vision  of  Daniel” — may  be  found  in  James, 
“Apocrypha  Anecdota,”  in  “Texts  and  Studies,”  ii. 
3,  151  et  seq.). 

8.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel  (*i£D 
7inriT):  There  are  various  recensions  of  this  apoc¬ 
alypse.  One  was  printed  in  Constantinople  in  1519 
in  the  collection  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Wilna,  1819,  together  with  “  Sefer  Malkiel  ”  (ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  edition  are  to  be  found  in  Eisen- 
menger,  ii.  708  ct  seq.);  another  was  edited  by  Jelli- 
nek  (“B.  II.”  ii.  54-57),  based  on  two  manuscripts 
in  the  Leipsic  City  Library,  which,  however,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  manuscripts  by  Buttenwieser  proved 
to  be  inexact ;  and  a  third  recension,  differing  from 
both  of  the  above,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 

I  160,  2).  Besides  these,  the  Bodleian  contains  a  manu- 
'  script  of  one  of  the  printed  editions  (ibid.  No.  2287,  4). 
A  new  edition  is  most  desirable.  As  this  book  fore¬ 
tells  the  year  990  or  970  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus  as  the  time  of  delivery,  it  must 
have  been  written  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the 
very  latest.  This  apocalypse  describes  how  Zerub¬ 
babel  is  carried  in  spirit  to  Nineveh, 
Book  of  Ze-  the  City  of  Blood,  the  Great  Rome, 
rubbabel.  where  Metatron  reveals  to  him  the 
occurrences  at  the  end  of  time.  He 
sees  the  Messiah  there,  whose  name  is  Menahem  b. 

‘  Amicfi,  and  who  was  born  at  the  time  of  King  David, 
but  was  brought  thither  b}^  the  Spirit  to  remain  con¬ 
cealed  until  the  end  of  time.  Apart  from  a  few  de¬ 
tails,  the  description  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
end  of  time  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  in  “  The 
Wars  of  King  Messiah,”  “ Revelations  of  R.  Simon 
b.  Yohai,”  and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai.”  In 
all  of  them,  the  name  of  the  “  Evil  Adversary  ”  is 
Ahmilus,  the  Aramaic  form  of  Romulus.  Except 
the  “  Revelations,  ”  they  all  contain  the  curious  fancy 
that  he  is  to  be  born  of  a  marble  statue  in  Rome. 
According  to  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  ”  he 
will  be  begotten  out  of  the  statue  by  Satan:  in  the 
“Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai,”  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  creation  of  Satan  and  Diabolus.  In  “  The 
Wars  of  King  Messiah”  the  epithet  “Satan”  is 
applied  to  him.  The  description  of  Armilus  in  the 
“Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai”  has  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  in  the  Elijah  apocalypse,  whereas 
in  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  ”  in  “  The  Wars  of 
King  Messiah  ”  and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,” 
he  is  described  as  a  human  monstrosity. 

“  The  Wars  of  King  Messiah  ”  and  the  “  Prayer  of 
R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  ”  also  state  that  he  will  claim  to 
be  the  Messiah  and  a  god,  and  that  he  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  heathen  as  such,  whereas  Israel  will 
refuse  to  acknowledge  him.  In  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  ”  as  Bous¬ 
set  has  observed  ( l.c.  p.  86,  note  3),  Satan  is  called 
Wi  “Belial,”  the  name  by  which  the  Antichrist  is 
called  in  the  “  Sibylline  Oracles,”  ii.  67,  iii.  63 ;  “  Tes¬ 
tament  of  the  Patriarchs”  (Dan)  and  “Ascensio 
Isake.”  This  circumstance  is  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  by  its  means  the  Armilus  legend,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  above-mentioned  apocalypses,  seems 
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particularly  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  various 
points  in  the  Antichrist  legend.  All  four  apoca¬ 
lypses  contain  the  legend  of  Messiah  b.  Joseph  in 
common.  They  state  that  he  will  gather  Israelites 
around  him  (among  whom  in  “The  Wars  of  King 
Messiah”  and  “Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b. 
Legend  of  Yohai”  a  part  of  the  Ten  Tribes  will 
Messiah  be  found),  march  up  to  Jerusalem  and 
Tb.  Joseph,  there,  after  overcoming  the  hostile 
powers  (in  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerub- 
babel  ”  the  king  of  Persia  is  the  hostile  power;  in 
“The  Wars  of  King  Messiah”  and  “Prayer  of  R. 
Simon  b.  Yoliai,”  the  Roman  empire;  in.  the  “Reve¬ 
lations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai,”  there  is  no  definite 
statement  on  this  point),  reintroduce  the  worship  of 
the  Temple,  and  establish  his  own  dominion.  This, 
however,  will  be  of  short  duration;  for  Armilus, 
with  the  heathen,  will  appear  before  Jerusalem  to 
battle  against  him  and  will  slay  him.  Then  the  time 
of  the  last  extreme  suffering  and  persecution  for 
Israel  will  begin,  from  which  escape  will  be  sought  by 
flight  into  the  wilderness.  There  Messiah  b.  David 
and  the  prophet  Elijah  will  appear  to  them  (in  the 
“  Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai  ”  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned),  and  lead  them  up  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Messiah  will  destroy  Armilus  and  all  the  armies 
of  the  heathen.  In  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  ” 
as  well  as  in  “The  Wars  of  King  Messiah,”  the  Mes¬ 
siah  b.  David,  in  company  with  Elijah,  will  resurrect 
Messiah  b.  Joseph,  who  lies  slain  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem. 

Another  point  common  to  the  “Apocalypse  of 
Zerubbabel”  and  the  “Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b. 
Yohai  ”  is,  that  on  his  advent  the  Israelites  will 
not  acknowledge  Messiah  b.  David.  The  one  point 
mentioned  which  only  the  “Apocalypse  of  Zerub¬ 
babel”  contains  is  that  besides  the  two  Messiahs 
there  is  to  be  a  woman,  Hephzibah,  the  mother 
of  Messiah  b.  David.  According  to  the  text  in  Jel- 
linek’s  edition,  she  will  come  upon  the  scene  five 
years  before  Messiah  b.  Joseph;  and  a  great  star  will 
light  up  her  path.  She  will  slay  two  kings,  and 
assist  Messiah  b.  Joseph  in  his  war  against  the  king 
of  Persia;  and  during  the  flight  into  the  wilderness 
she  will  shelter  Israel  from  the  persecution  of  Ar  • 
milus.  This  last  feature  of  the  description  calls  to 
mind  the  flight  of  the  woman,  as  described  in  the 
Revelation  of  John,  xii.  13-17,  and  the  description  of 
Tabitha  in  the  Coptic  “  Apocalypse  of  Elijah.  ”  The 
picture  of  the  future  world  in  the  Zerubbabel  apoca¬ 
lypse  is  also  distinctive;  for  in  addition  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  upon  five  moun¬ 
tains  (Lebanon,  Moriah,  Tabor,  Carmel,  andHermon), 
nothing  more  is  mentioned  than  the  resurrection  of 
the  generation  buried  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the 
faithful  who  met  death  during  the  general  persecu¬ 
tion  (“the  ocean,”  which  is  spoken  of  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  must  be  understood  in  its  symbolical  significa¬ 
tion;  as  it  is  used  as  early  as  Dan.  vii.  3  et  seq.). 

9.  The  Wars  of  King  Messiah  Cjta  morte 
rr^D),  (called  also  'n  “The  Book  of  the 

Wars  of  YHWH,”  and  IB**]  niJtlN 

rpt^on  “  Occurrences  at  the  Time  of  the  Advent  of 
Messiah,”  and,  finally,  “The  Wars  of  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog,  of  Messiah  b.  Joseph,  Messiah  b.  David,  and 
Elijah  the  Prophet”):  This  apocalypse  must  have 
had  a  very  wide  circulation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  manuscripts  in  which  it  is  preserved.  It  is 
contained  in  a  Parisian  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr. 
716);  in  oneinLeipsic  (Codex  Hebr.  12),  and  another 
at  Halberstamm,  and  in  three  manuscripts  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  (see  Neubauer,  “Catalogue,”  Nos. 
1466,  15 ;  2274,  6 ;  2360,  9.  The  first  of  these  is 


complete;  in  the  second  the  introduction  and  conclu¬ 
sion  are  missing ;  the  third  seems  to  be  only  a  frag¬ 
ment)— in  a  Munich  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr.  312; 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  are  also  omitted 
in  this);  and  it  was  also  included  in  the  “Mahzor 
Vi  try,”  in  which,  however,  as  some  pages  in  the 
manuscript  are  missing,  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
are  preserved.  This  work  was  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  collection  mentioned  above,  in  1519,  and 
also  in  “  Abkat  Rokel  ”  (Pedler’s  Spice- 
Its  Wide  Box)  by  Jacob  Macliir.  From  the  lat- 
Circulation.  ter,  Jellinek  reprinted  it  in  “B.  H.”  ii. 

58-63,  omitting,  however,  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  conclusion,  which  he  added  in  vol. 
vi.  117-120.  The  Munich  manuscript  was  found  by 
the  present  writer,  who  collated  it  with  the  text  in 
“  Abkat  Rokel,”  and  with  Jellinek,  to  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  better  readings  and  variants  than  the  latter. 

The  following  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  re¬ 
lated  above  as  explanatory  of  the  contents  of  this 
book:  . 

A  parenetic  discourse  forms  the  introduction; 
after  which  the  unusual  phenomena  that  will  usher 
in  the  end — unnatural  and  pestilence-producing  heat, 
poisonous  dew,  and  an  eclipse  of  t?he  sun  lasting 
thirty  days— are  depicted.  The  Roman  “  kingdom  ” 
will  spread  its  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  and 
will  persecute  Israel  most  cruelly  for  the  space  of 
nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Messiah  b. 
Joseph  will  appear.  From  here  on,  the  description 
continues  as  outlined  above.  After  Messiah  b.  David 
shall  have  destroyed  Armilus  and  the  heathen  armies, 
together  with  the  “wicked”  Rome,  then  the  dead 
will  arise,  and  the  Israelites,  dispersed  overall  lands, 
will  be  gathered  into  Jerusalem.  The  heathen  will 
convey  them  thither,  and  will  offer  homage  to  Israel ; 
also,  the  Ten  Tribes,  together  with  the  descendants 
of  Moses,  will  return,  enveloped  in  clouds,  from  the 
regions  of  Chaboras  and  Halacli  and  from  Media; 
and  as  they  march,  the  earth  will  be  transformed 
before  them  into  a  paradise.  The  conclusion  con¬ 
tains  the  description  of  the  glorious  new  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  other  blessings  of  the  future  world,  which 
are  here  of  a  more  spiritual  character.  According 
to  the  various  editions,  it  is  said  of  Armilus,  that 
« the  nations  call  him  Antichrist.  ”  But  the  Munich 
manuscript  reads  here,  “  He  is  called  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog”;  and  for  “palace  of  Julian,”  it  reads  “palace 
of  Hadrian.” 

10.  The  Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai 
(1JTP  P  pyw  '*1  nnnw)  •  This  apocalypse  was 
printed  at  Salonica  in  1743,  in  the  collection  already 
mentioned,  and  was  reprinted  from  it  by  Jellinek 
in  “B.  II.”  iii.  78  et  seq .  It  is  preserved  also  in  the 
Munich  manuscript  (Codex  Hebr.  222),  which  con¬ 
tains  better  readings  in  some  places.  The  apoc¬ 
alypse  really  ends  with  “Thy  people  shall  all  be 
righteous,”  81,  13  in  Jellinek;  what  follows,  as 
Graetz  already  recognized  (“Gescli.  der  Juden,”  v. 
4461,  was  added  later,  probably  from  the  “Prayer 
of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai.”  As  Graetz  shows  (ib.\  this 
apocalypse  was  written  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Ommiads  (750). 

Written  It  describes  plainly  the  wars  of  Mer- 
About  750.  wan  II.,  who  is  mentioned  by  name, 
his  flight  after  the  battle  on  the  bank 
of  the  Great  Zab,  his  capture,  and  his  assassination. 
The  revelations  about  the  end  are  made  by  Metatron 
to  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  while  the  latter  is  dwelling 
in  a  cave,  hiding  from  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
history  of  Islam  is  reviewed  from  the  appearance  of 
the  prophet  up  to  the  events  just  mentioned.  From 
this  point  on,  the  real  prophecy  of  the  future  begins. 
It  opens  with  the  prediction  that  after  Merwan  s 
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successor  lias  reigned  three  months,  the  nine  months’ 
dominion  of  the  “wicked  empire”  will  set  in  for 
Israel ;  then  the  course  of  events  is  described  as  be¬ 
fore  set  forth  under  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel  ” ; 
and,  finally,  the  picture  of  the  future  world  is 
drawn.  After  the  dispersed  Israelites  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  earthly  Jerusalem  in  addition  to 
the  heathen  part  of  its  population  is  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  the  glorious  new  Jerusalem  will 
descend  from  heaven;  Israel  will  dwell  in  it  for 
2,000  years  in  perfect  peace,  and  as  in  the  “  Apoca 
lypse  of  Baruch  ”  (xxix.  4),  and  IV  Esdras  (vi.  52), 
will  feast  on  the  Behemoth  and  the  Leviathan.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  God  will  descend  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  hold  judgment,  and  heaven  and 
earth  will  disappear;  the  heathen  will  be  put  into 
hell ; .  Israel  will  enter  into  paradise ;  and  for  a  year 
the  sinners  in  Israel  will  suffer  the  tortures  of  hell 
and  then  be  admitted  to  paradise. 

11.  The  Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai 
(W  P  piw  'l  rfon):  This  apocatypse  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jellinek  in  “B.  H.”  iv.  117-126,  according 
to  a  manuscript  of  Mortara,  It  shows  the  closest 
relation  to  the  preceding;  and  begins  with  a  similar 
retrospect  of  the  Mohammedan  history,  but  carries 
it  on  to  a  later  date,  and  finally  refers  to  events 
which,  Jellinek  observes  {ib.  p.  8),  may  be  unmis¬ 
takably  recognized  as  the  Crusades.  Graetz  thought 
that  this  apocalypse  contained  allusions  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Mongols  in  1258-60,  and  believed  that 
these  events  led  directly  to  its  composition  {lx.  vii. 
139,  449  et  seq.).  But  this  is  out  of  the  question; 
for  the  passage  about  the  appearance  of  deformed, 
swift-footed  men  from  the  far  East,  upon  which 
Graetz  founded  his  argument,  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  historical  retrospect,  and  not  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  events  immediately’  preceding  the  end. 
In  this  part  of  the  apocalypse  the  reference  is  solely 
to  the  Crusades,  and  could  hardly  be  plainer.  The 
point  in  question  is  a  favorite  one  in 
Mention  apocalyptic  description,  and  is  simply 
of  the  taken  from  older  writings ;  “The  Wars 

Crusades,  of  King  Messiah  ”  also  contains  it;  but 
in  the  latter  the  picture  of  the  mon¬ 
strosities  is  still  more  horrible  and  bears  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  description  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
ix.  13  et  seq.,  which  is  the  oldest  example  of  the  sort! 

— written  erroneously’  in  one  place  jWJ,  and  in 
another  pVPJn— the  collapse  of  which  is  taken  in 
the  “  Revelations  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  ”  and  in  the 
“Prayer  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,”  as  well  as  in  the 
apocalypse  treated  below  (the  “Midrash  of  the  Ten 
Kings”  which  also  has  the  corruption  }yyo),  as  an 
ominous  prognostication  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the 
Islamic  kingdom,  is  nothing  else,  as  Steinschneider 
clearly  proves  (“  Apocalypsen,”  pp.  639,  599),  than 
the  famous  eastern  gate,  Bab  Girun,  of  the  Mosque 
in  Damascus. 

12.  The  Midrash  of  the  Ten  Kings  (EJHTO 
Detail  m® :  This  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the 
two  preceding  apocalypses.  It  has  been  published 
by  C.  M.  Horowitz  in  “Sammlung  Kleiner  Mid- 
raschim”  (“Bet  ‘Oked  Agadot  ”),  i.  37-55,  according 
to  a  manuscript  of  De  Rossi’s.  The  apocalypse 
begins  with  a  very  diffuse  description  of  the  eight 
kings  who  have  already  ruled — the  first  being  God ; 
the  last,  Alexander  the  Great— and  relates,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus  and  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  and 
leads  over  in  this  way  to  Simon  b.  Yohai’s  hiding 
from  the  Roman  emperor  in  a  cave,  and  to  the  reve¬ 
lations  regarding  the  end,  which  he  received  while 
there.  As  in  the  two  preceding  books,  the  different 


Describes 

Islamic 

Rulers. 


Islamic  rulers,  beginning  with  Mohammed,  are 
described.  The  two  rulers  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  page  53  are  beyond  doubt  Hisharn  and  his 
successor,  W alid  II.  The  references  to  the  six  follow¬ 
ing  rulers  are  so  vague  that  no  certain  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  regarding  their  identity.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  prophecy  of 
the  future,  in  which,  at  first,  occasional  allusions  to 
historical  events  seem  to  be  interspersed.  Here  also 
the  prophecies  of  the  future  begin  with 
the  announcement  of  the  period  of  nine 
months  of  intense  persecution,  where¬ 
upon  Armilus  will  reign  foriy  day^s. 

At  the  termination  of  his  reign,  Mes¬ 
siah  b.  Joseph  will  appear  and  restore  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  and  will  establish  for  Israel  an  epoch 
of  peace.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  Gog  and 
Magog  will  march  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Messiah  b. 
J oseph  will  fall  in  battle  against  him.  Three-fourths 
of  the  Israelites  will  wander  into  exile.  God  will 
then  destroy  the  armies  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  and 
Israel,  including  the  “  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  ”  will 
return  to  Jerusalem.  The  rulership  will  recur  to 
the  house  of  David ;  Messiah  b.  David  will  rule  as 
the  ninth  king  over  the  whole  world ;  and  Israel  will 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  At 
the  end  of  2,000  years  God  will  Himself  descend  to 
judgment. 

13.  The  Persian  Apocalypse  of  Daniel: 

This  apocatypse  was  published  and  translated  by 
Zotenberg  in  Merx,  “Archiv,”  i.  386-427.  It  also 
belongs  to  the  group  just  treated;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  occupies,  as  Bousset  observes  {l.c.  p.  69),  a 
peculiar  place  within  the  Neo-Hebrew  apocatypse, 
by’ reason  of  the  role  which  Messiah  b.  Joseph  plays 
in  it.  The  account,  however,  is  not  perfectly  clear. 
First  comes  a  veiy  diffuse  legendary  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  time  of  Daniel;  that  is,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  down  to  the  time 
of  King  Darius  I.,  Hystaspes  (b.c.  485).  Then  it 
relates  how  Daniel  mourns  and  fasts  because  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  how  an  angel  appears 
to  unveil  the  future  to  him.  Here  follows  abruptly^, 
regardless  of  the  thousand  intervening  years,  a  trans¬ 
parent  description  of  Mohammed  and  the  Islamic 
rulers  following  him.  In  the  ruler  with  three  sons 
(p.  411,  1.  12  from  the  bottom),  as  Bousset  observes, 
Harun  al-Rascliid  and  his  three  sons  are  with  cer- 
taintyr  recognizable. 

Two  further  rulers  are  mentioned,  and  then  the 
prophecy  of  the  future  begins.  The  nine  months’ 
sovereignty  of  Rome  is  predicted,  and  the  appearance 
of  one  who  is  not  mentioned  byr  name,  but  whose 
description  corresponds  exactly^  with  that  of  Armilus 
in  the  preceding  apocalypses.  The  army  of  Gog 
and  Magog  will  unite  with  him,  and,  as  in  “The 
Wars  of  King  Messiah  ”  and  the  “  Prayer  of  R.  Simon 
b.  Yohai,  ”  he  will  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  will 
subdue  the  world  and  persecute  Israel.  “  A  man  of 
the  children  of  Ephraim  ”  will  then  appear;  and  the 
Israelites  will  all  gather  around  him  and  go  with  him 
to  “  that  wicked  one,  ”  and  demand  from  him  that  he 
prove  by-  miracles,  particularly  by  waking  the  dead, 
that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Enraged  at  this  demand,  lie 
will  persecute  them  anew,  and  the  Israelites  will  flee 
before  him  into  the  wilderness.  There  Michael  and 
Gabriel  will  appear  and  forthwith  an- 
Describes  nounce  to  them  their  deliveiy.  Then 
the  Resur-  they^  will  kill  him  who  claims  to  be  the 
rection.  Messiah;  and  also  the  Messiah  ben  Jo¬ 
seph  will  be  killed,  and  the  flag  of  Mes¬ 
siah  b.  David  will  be  raised.  The  latter  will  destroy 
the  whole  army  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Then  Elijah 
will  appear;  the  dead  will  arise;  and  the  Israelites 
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will  come  to  the  Messiah  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  Simurg.  The  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  will  endure  for  1, 300  years.  The  description  of  it 
and  of  the  last  judgment,  which  succeeds  it,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  in  the  preceding 
apocalypses.  Certain  details  in  the  description  of 
the  last  judgment  occur  also  in  the  alphabets  of  R. 
Akiba.  The  apocalypse  has,  besides,  a  brief  account 
of  the  different  divisions  of  hell.  On  the  basis  of 
the  historical  setting  of  this  apocalypse,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude,  with  Bousset,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

14.  Eschatological  Descriptions :  In  conclu¬ 
sion  the  following  eschatological  descriptions  may 
be  mentioned:  The  one  in  Pesikta  Zuttarta,  section 
Balak  (ed.  Buber,  iv.  258  et  seq.),  included  by  Jelli- 
nek  in  “  B.  H.”iii.  141-143,  under  the  title  ttW  rftfK 
(Haggadah  of  the  Messiah) ;  the  conclusion  of  “  Mid- 
rash  VayosliaV}  in  the  recension  edited  by  Jellmek 
(“B.  II.”  ii.  55-57);  rVTO  WB  (Chapters  on  Mes¬ 
siah),  in  Jellinek,  “B,  H.”  iii.  68,  78;  contained  also 
with  many  better  readings  in  the  Munich  Codex,  No. 
222  (see  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  this  piece  as 
given  here,  Buttenwieser,  “Elias  Apocalypse,”  p. 
10) ;  py  p  JYTOD  (Repast  in  Paradise),  Jfl^  rniVD 
(The  Feast  on  the  Leviathan),  in  Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v. 
45  et  seq. ,  vi.  150  et  seq. ;  nVTOK  (Prophecies  of 

the  Future),  existing  only  in  manuscript  form  m 
Codex  de  Rossi,  Nos.  1240  and  541  (compare  Zunz 
“L.  G.”  p.  604  and  Steinschneider,  “  Apocalypsen, 


p.  635,  note  18);  the  description  of  Saadia  in  his 
“  Emunot  Yedeot,  ”  viii. ;  that  of  Hai  Gaon  in  “  Ta4am 
Zekenim,  ”  pp.  59  et  seq. ,  Frankf ort-on-the-Main,  1854 ; 
and  that  of  Heir  Aldabi  in  “  Shebile  Emunah.”  Of 
the  above-mentioned,  the  “  Haggadah  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ”  is  the  only  one  which  contains  a  description 
differing  somewhat  from  all  the  other  presentations 
met  with  in  the  course  of  this  article :  From  the  wil¬ 
derness,  whither  the  Israelites  will  flee  after  the  fall 
of  the  Messiah,  they  will  march  to  Rome  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  seize  the  city, 
whereupon  Messiah  b.  David  will  reveal  himself  to 
them. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  burning  of  Death 
and  Satan  in  the  lake  of  fire  at  the  last  judgment 
forms  part  of  the  description  in  “The  Feast  of 
the  Leviathan”  as  in  the  Revelation  of  John.  All 
the  others  offer  nothing  new;  “  Chapters  on  Mes¬ 
siah  ”  is  a  very  late  compilation  (compare  J ellinek, 
“  B.  H.”  iii.  19),  as  is  also  “  Prophecies  of  the  Future.  ” 
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i.  386  et  seq. ;  Schurer,  Gescli.  3d  ed.,  ii.  498  et  seq.,  m.  18*  et 
seq.:  Steinsclmeider,  Apocalypsen  mit  Polemischer  Tendenz , 
in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxviii.  627  et  seq.,  xxix.  163  etseq Wellhausen, 
I  J.  G.  pp.  123  et  seq.,  164  et  seq.,  2o3  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1894 ; 
idem,  Skizzen  unci  Vorarbeiten,  vi.  226  et  seq.:  Smend, 
Ueber  Juclische  Apokalyptik  in  Z.A.  T.  W.  v.  322  et  seQ., 
H.  J.  Holtzman,  JSfeu  Testam.  Thcolo(pe,  i.  68  .  Bousset, 
Der  Antichrist  in  der  Ueberliefening  des  Judenthums. 

M.  Bu. 
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The  production  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  lias  been  made  practicable  by  the  cooperation  which 
the  publishers  have  received  not  only  from  editors  and  contributors  the  world  over,  but  also  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  subscribers,  Jews  and  non- Jews,  whose  names  appear  below  as  Patrons  of  the  work.  But  for  the 
faith  of  these  thousands  in  the  promises  of  the  editors  and  publishers,  and  but  for  the  company’s  reliance 
upon  the  pledges  made  by  them  in  consequence,  it  is  certain  that  the  Encyclopedia,  while  it  might  have 
been  published,  could  not  have  been  produced  with  anything  like  the  present  standard  of  completeness.  To 
the  Jewish  public,  therefore,  as  represented  in  the  names  that  follow,  no  less  than  to  the  Jewish  scholar¬ 
ship  as  represented  on  the  Boards  of  Editors,  is  due  whatever  degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained  in 
this  work. 

This  list  of  names,  with  any  corrections  that  may  be  found  necessary,  will  be  repeated  in  the  twelfth 
(and  final)  volume  of  the  series. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


New  York,  May  1,  1901. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Aaron,  Adolph . 

Aaron,  Isidor  M . 

Aaron,  Louis . 

Aaron,  Louis  I . 

Aaron,  Wolf . 

Aaronson,  Reuben . 

Abeles,  Frederick . 

Abels,  S . 

AblOwich,  R . 

Abraham,  A . 

Abraham,  Joseph . 

Abrahams,  J . 

Abrahams,  Julius . 

Abrahams,  M . 

Abrahams,  Nathan . 

Abrahams,  R.,  M.D . 

Abrahamson,  Joseph,  M.D . 

Abrahamson,  Julius . 

Abrahamson,  Max,  M.D . 

Abrahamson,  Rev.  Robert . 

Abramowitz,  A . 

Abramowitz  &  Hautcharoud . 

Abramson,  H.  S . 

Abremovitch,  Manuel  H . 

Ackerman,  Henry . 

Ackerman,  Leon,  M.D . . 

Ackerman,  S.,  Ph.G . 

Ackermann,  Ignatz . 

Adams,  Saul . . 

Adel  berg,  A . 

Adelman,  Rev.  A.  J.... . . 

Adelman,  L . 

Adelstein,  Michael . 

Adler,  Harris  B.,  M.D . . 

Adler,  Julius,  M.D . 

Adler,  Leopold . 

Adler,  Levi . 

Adler,  Louis . 

Adler,  Mrs.  M.  D . 

Adler,  Max . . . 

Adler,  Max . 

Adler,  Paul . 

Adler,  Edelstein  &  Thomaschewsky, 

Adlerman,  Israel  P . . 

Agat,  Henry... . 

Agat,  Rev.  Isaiah,  Ph.B . 

Agoos,  L . 

Ahlertz,  Henry . 

Aiken,  Rev.  S.  J.,  D.D . 

Aisenstadt,  A . 

Aizenman,  R . 

Albert,  Charles . 


. New  York  City 

_ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

. . New  York  City 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

_ New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

_ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. . Paterson,  N.  J. 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. . New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Duluth,  Minn. 

. New  York  City 

. Portland,  Ore. 

_ Providence,  R.  I. 

. New  York  City 

. Shelbyville,  Ky. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Stamford,  Conn. 

_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 

,,,,,,,,  Boston,  Mass. 
...Providence,  R.  I. 
. . .  Montreal,  Canada 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

.New  Haven,  Conn. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chelsea,  Mass. 

. . New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. New  York  City 

_ Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Albertstamm,  Jacob  D . 

Albinger,  Frank  E . 

Alch,  George  H.,  M.D . 

Alexander,  A . . . 

Alexander,  Bernard,  A.M.... 

Alexander,  David . 

Alexander,  Emil . 

Alexander,  Jacob . 

Alexander,  James  R . . 

Alexander,  Joseph . 

Alexander,  Leo . 

Alexander,  Leopold . 

Alexander,  Louis . 

Alexander,  Nestor  A . 

Alexander,  Simon . 

Alkowitz,  Frances . 

Alkus,  Morris . 

Alpern,  Aaron  H . 

Alpern,  D . 

Alsberg,  Irving  N . 

Alter,  Benzion . 

Alter,  Jacob . 

Alter,  Rev.  M.  A . 

Alterman,  A . 

Alterman,  N . 

Altheimer,  Ben . 

Altman,  F . 

Altman,  Mrs.  Louis . 

Altman,  Max.... . 

Altman,  Max,  M.D . 

Altmann,  A . . 

Altmayer,  Max . 

Altschul,  Samuel . 

Altschuler,  Jacob . 

Altshul,  Victor  I . 

Ambuter,  Abram . 

Amdur,  Rev.  Bernard . 

Amdur,  Louis . 

Amdur  sky,  B . 

Amdursky,  F.  A . 

Amdursky,  Henry . 

American,  Sadie . 

American  Creditors’  Agency. 

Amram,  Miss  Carrie  E . 

Amram,  David  Werner . 

Amsinck,  G . 

Amster,  Moses . 

Andrews,  Rev.  R.  M . 

Anrade,  Jacob  A . . 

Anspacher,  Rev.  Abraham  S, 

Antine,  L.  J . 

Anzelewitz,  Abraham . 


......Boston,  Mass. 

. .  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

....New  Y ork  City 
....New  York  City 
. . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. ...  New  Y ork  City 
. . . .  N e w  Y ork  City 
..Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
....New  York  City 
,  ...New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
. . . .  N ew  Y ork  City 

_ New  York  City 

. Boston,  Mass. 

....  New  Y ork  City 
..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
....New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
....New  York  City 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Malden,  Mass. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

....New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
....New  York  City 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

. Lowell,  Mass. 

.....Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
....New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

....New  York  City 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

...Philadelphia,  Pa. 

, . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
....New  York  City 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Kittrell,  N-  C. 

....Jamaica,  W.  I. 

. Scranton.  Pa. 

_ Taunton.  Mass. 

....New  York  City 
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Apfel,  Ignace  Irving . 

Apfel,  M.  Marion,  M.D _ 

Apfelbaum,  Edward  E . 

Apfelbaum,  Herman . 

Apotheker,  D _ _ _ _ 

Appelbaum,  Isidor . 

Appell,  Nathan . 

Applebaum,  A.  C . 

April,  J . 

Apt,  Morris . 

Arbeely,  N.  J . 

Arbib,  Alexander . 

Arent,  Herman . 

Arkin,  Henry . 

Arkin,  M . . 

Arkin,  M . 

Arkin,  Simon . . . . 

Arkin,  William,  D.D.S . 

Arkowsky,  B.„ . i ....... 

Arnold,  A.  B.,  M.D . . 

Arnold,  Arthur  Straus.. . 

Arnold,  J . . . . . 

Arnstein,  Emanuel . 

Arons,  Adolph . 

Aronsohn,  Samuel  J . 

Aronson,  H.  J . . 

Aronson,  I.  Leonard . 

Aronson,  J . 

Aronson,  Jacob . 

Aronson,  Morris . 

Aronson,  Oscar . 

Aronson,  S . 

Aronson,  Saul . 

Aronstam,  J . 

Aronstam,  N.  E.,  M.D . 

Aschheim,  Mayer  S . 

Ash,  Louis . 

Ash,  Mark . 

Asher,  A.  I . 

Asher,  Jacob . . 

Asher,  Joseph  Mayor . 

Asher,  Maurice,  M.D . 

Asikowitz,  E . 

Asinof,  Morris . 

Asnis,  E.  J,,  M.D . 

Atlas,  S . 

Auer,  M.... . . 

Auerhaim,  S . 

Auguss,  Samuel . . 

Augustus,  N.  G . 

Augyal,  Sam . 

Autcriff,  Herman . 

Averbach,  H . 

Avner,  Maurice  Louis . 

Avrutis,  A . 

Axilrod,  J . 

Babad,  Nathan  M.,  M.D . 

Babst,  Charles . 

Bach,  A.  T . 

Bache,  Mrs.  Semon . 

Bachrach,  Chief  Rabbi  David 

Bachrach,  Julius . 

Bachrach,  S.  L . 

Bachrach,  Simon . 

Bachs,  Herman . 

Backer,  George . 

Backs,  Harry  H . 

Bacon,  I.  R . 

Baer,  Morris . 

Baerlo,  M . 

Baermann,  J.  B . 

Bahr,  Davis . 

Baitler,  Charles  A . . 

Baiz,  Jacob . 

Baker,  Isaac . 

Bakst,  Joseph . 

Balajty,  Samuel . 

Balchowskv,  C.  II . 

Ealdauf,  Morris . 

Balogh,  M . 

Balser,  Joshua  S . 

Balzer,  Max . 

Bamberger,  Jacob . 

Bamberger,  Jacob . 

Bamberger,  Mrs.  Jacob . 

Bamberger,  Louis . . 

Bamberger,  Mrs.  Simon . 

Bame,  Abram . 

Bandman,  Albert,  D.D.S . 

Bank,  A.  M . 

Bank,  Meyer  Sorech . 

Bank,  Sam . 

Barabas,  J.  A . 

Barabas,  Joseph . 

Barach,  Z . 

Baracs,  Henry . . 


. . New  York  City 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Philadelphia,  JPa. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. New  York  City 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

_ Washington,  D.  C. 

. New  York  City 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. New  York  City 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- - -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Paterson,  N.  J. 

. New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Chelsea,  Mass. 

. New  York  City 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

....  Springfield,  Mass. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Worcester,  Mass. 

...San  Francisco,  Cal. 

. New  York  City 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. New  York  City 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

...Washington,  D.  C. 

. . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bradford,  Pa. 

N ew  Y ork  City 
1  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
.......  New  Y ork  City 

.......New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

- Cumberland.  Wis. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Providence,  R.  I. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City  j 

. Oakland,  Cal.  | 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. New  York  City 

. Erie,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

Frankfort  Station,  Ilf. 

. Henderson,  Ky. 

. New  York  City 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. New  York  City 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. ..New  York  City 

...Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

. . Cleveland,  Ohio 


Barash,  S . 

Barchan,  Nathan  M . 

Barcus,  A.  L.,  M.D . 

Barenblatt,  Mich . 

Barkman,  aX . . . 

Barna,  Gustav . 

Barnet,  H.  M . 

Barnett,  Benjamin . 

Barnett,  Hyman  I . 

Barnstein,  Rev.  II.,  Ph.D. 

Baron,  B . . 

Baron,  Paul . L. 

Barondess,  Joseph . 

Barron,  Hyman . 

Barth,  M.  A . 

Barton,  George  A. . . 

Baruch,  B.  M . 

Baruch,  L . 

Basch,  G . 

Basch,  G . 

Bash,  Charles . 

Bashlow,  Louis . 

Baskin,  Jacob . 

Baskind,  Joseph . 

Bass,  Mayer . 

Bassel,  M . 

Batt,  Joseph . 

Bauer,  Leopold . 

Bauer,  Rev.  Sol . 

Baum,  Abraham . 

Baum,  Henry . 

Baum,  J . . 

Baum,  Joseph,  M.D . 

Baum,  Julius . 

Baum,  Samuel . 

Baum,  Samuel . 

Baum,  Rev.  Solomon . 

Bauman,  A . 

Baumann,  Leo . 

Baumgart,  Isidor . 

Baumgarten,  Herman . 

Baumoll,  Mark . . . 

[  Baumstein,  II . 

Baumwarzel  &  Schneeberg. . 

Bawer,  Simon . . . 

Baxt,  B . 

Bayer,  E . 

Bearg  Brothers . 

I’earman,  Henry . 

Beck,  Ben . . 

Beck,  Louis . ; . 

Becker,  A.  G . 

Beckhardt,  Moses . 

Beckman,  S . 

Beer,  Bertrand . 

Beer,  Sophia . 

Beerger,  Bernhard . 

Behren,  Louis  D . 

Behrend,  Jacob . 

Behrens,  Siegmund . 

Behrmann,  J.  A . 

Beisman,  Joseph,  M.D . 

Beit,  Julius . 

Belais,  David . . . 

Belasco,  David . . . 

Belber,  M.  Y.,  D.D.S. . 

Belkowsky,  Isidor,  M.D . 

Bell,  Victor  C . 

Beller,  Jacob . 

Beller,  M . . 

Beman,  Tobias . 

Benari,  S.  L . 

Benatar,  Louis . 

Benchman,  S . 

Bender,  Charles . 

Bender,  Emanuel . 

Bendetson,  Samuel  Kingston 

Bendheim,  Ferdinand . 

Bendiner,  William . 

Bendon,  George . . . . 

Benedict,  Julian.... . 

Benerofe,  Abraham . . . 

Bengis,  M . . . 

Benjamin,  Abraham.: . 

Benjamin,  E.  A....: . 

Benjamin,  J . . . 

Benjamin,  M . 

Benjamin,  M.  M . . 

Benjamin,  Samuel . 

Benn,  Marcus  A . 

Bennett,  L.  W . 

Bennett,  Richard  M . 

Benovitz,  S.  L . 

Bensdorf,  Herman . 

P.erdy,  Louis . 

Beren,  H . . . . 


. New  York  City 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

- East  Tawas,  Mich. 

. ..New  York  City 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. ..Houston,  Tex. 

. . . . .  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Paterson,  N,  J. 

. Brjm  Mawr,  Pa. 

.......New  York  City 

- - New  York  City 

. Columbus,  Ohio 

. New  York  City 

. Trenton,  N.  J. 

- - - - New  Y ork  City 

- Springfield,  Ohio 

. . Chicago,  Ill. 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. New  York  City 

. . New  York  City 

- Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Bucyrus,  Ohio 

. Lawrence,  Mass. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. . . Topeka,  Kan. 

. New  York  City 

...Springfield,  Mass. 

- Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. . New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. ..Chicago,  Ill. 

. New  York  City 

...Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
...New  Orleans,  La. 

. New  York  City 

. . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

- Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

- Arlington,  N.  J. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

. Altoona,  Pa. 

. New  York  City 

- Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

....  New  York  City 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

. New  York  City 

....New  York  City 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
..Providence,  R.  I. 
...Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- New  York  City 

...Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
—  Memphis,  Tenn. 
...Memphis,  Tenn. 

. . .  .  New  York  City 
- New  York  City 
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Berenberg,  Bernhard . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Berg,  Gertrude . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Berg,  Nicholas . ......New  .York  City 

Berg,  Simon . -- . -New  York  City 

Serge,  Samuel . -Holyoke,  IVEass- 

Beiger,  A .  Olyphant,  Pa. 

Berger,  B.  PI . . . -New  York  City 

Berger,  Benjamin . . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Berger,  Charles . . . - . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Berger,  J.  C . Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Berger,  Samuel . . -  -  -New.  York  City 

Berger,  Samuel... . Yonkers, 

Berger,  Tobias,  M.D . . ...New  York  City 

Bergman,  Joseph  L . .  Boston,  Mass. 

Bergman,  Samuel . . . . New  York  City 

Bergstein,  David . New  York  City 

Beringer,  Leopold . New  York  City 

Berkenstadt,  Samuel  J . C hicago,  111. 

Berkovits,  G.  D . ---New.  York  City 

Berkovitz,  Adolph . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Berkovitz,  Joseph . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Berkowich,  Louis  I . New  York  City 

Berkowitz,  Armin . .Hamilton,  Ohio 

Berkowitz,  Rev.  Henry . ....Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Berkowitz,  I . •• -Utica, 

Berkowitz,  Leon  M .  Newark,  N.  J. 

Berkowitz,  Morris . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Berliner,  D . New  York  City 

Berliner,  Herman . . New  York  City 

Berliner,  Joseph . • . New  York  City 

Berlinger,  Robert,  M.D . . New  York  City 

Berman,  B . . . .  ■ •Detroit,  Mich. 

Berman,  Dagobert . New  York  City 

Berman,  Isidor . New  York  City 

Berman,  Joseph . . Baltimore,  Md. 

Berman,  Nathan  A .  New  York  City 

Bermon,  Monist . New  York  City 

Bern,  Philip  S.,  D.D.S . -New  York  City 

Bernavs,  Ely . New  York  City 

Bernfeld,  Philip . New  York  City 

Bernfeld,  Samuel  J . New  York  City 

Bernhard,  Max . New  York  City 

Bernheim,  B . . Louisville,  Ky. 

Bernheim,  Isaac  W . Louisville,  Ky. 

Bernheim,  S . . New  York  City 

Bernheimer,  Max  E. .  .. . New  York  City 

Bernheimer,  Mayer  S . .New  York  City 

Bernitz,  Joseph . -St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bernsohn,  M . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  A . . . .  •  •  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bernstein,  A . -yNew  \  ork  City 

Bernstein,  Adolph . ...Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Bernstein,  Barnet . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Benjamin . New  Vor^ 

Bernstein,  Bennett . . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  C.  L. . . .Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Charles . Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Bernstein,  D.  S . Evansville,  Ind. 

Bernstein,  David . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Ernest  Ralph . Shreveport,  La. 

Bernstein,  Eugene  A . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  G . Lowell,  Mass. 

Bernstein,  H . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  H . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  PI.  A.,  M.D . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Harry . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bernstein,  Harry . Chicago,  Ill. 

Bernstein,  I . .Chelsea,  Mass. 

Bernstein,  Mrs.  Ida  M . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Isaac . . . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Julius  A . . 'New  York  City 

Bernstein,  L.  B . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  L.  I.,  D.D.S. . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernstein,  L.  J . . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  M.  M . . . Charleston,  S.  C. 

Bernstein,  Max . . . . . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  Morris . New  York  City 

Bernstein,  S.  L.,  M.D . Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Krumholz,  Sigmund,  M.D . New  York  Citv 

I-Cuber,  Etta . New  York  City 

Ivubie,  Samuel . New  York  City 
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Ivuff,  M.  S . Baltimore,  Md. 

Kugel,  Julius  J . New  York  City 

Ivuhl,  E . New  York  Citv 

Kuhn,  Max . New  York  City 

Ivulakofsky,  M . Omaha,  Neb. 

Kun,  Lorenz . Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kuntz,  Henry . New  York  City 

Kuntz,  S . Worcester,  Mass. 

Kuposky,  Barnett . Boston.  j\Xass. 

Kupperman,  L . New  York  City 

Kuraner,  D.  D . New  York  City 

Kurtz,  Gustavus  E . Roxbury,  Mass. 

Kurtz,  R.  M . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kurzman,  Charles . New  York  City 

Kussy,  Joseph,  D.D.S . Newark,  N.  J. 

Kusy,  Sigmund . New  York  City 

Kuthy,  Rev.  Zoltan . New  York  City 

Lachman,  Hon.  Samson . New  York  City 

Lachmann,  G . New  York  City 

Lachmann,  Solomon . New  York  City 

Lack,  Morris . New  York  City 

Ladinski,  L.  J.,  M.D . New  York  City 

Lambert,  Jules  J . New  York  City 

Lambie,  Mrs . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Land,  Samuel . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Landau,  B . Denver,  Colo. 

Landau,  Rev.  E.  A . Albany,  Ga. 

Landau,  J . New  York  City 

Landau,  K . Chicago,  Ill. 

Landau,  Morris . New  York  City 

Landau,  Solomon . New  York  City 

Landau,  Wolf . Bay  City,  Mich. 

Landaw,  Hyman . Pittston.  Pa. 

Landberg,  Max . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lande,  I . . . New  York  City 

Lande,  Marcus . Roxbury,  Mass. 

Landes,  Leonard,  M.D . New  York  City 

Landman,  Louis  H.,  M.D . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lando,  M . Baltimore,  Md. 

Landon,  Amos  W . Baltimore,  Md. 

Landsberg,  George . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Landsberg,  Louis.... . Penaconning,  Mich. 

Landsberg,  Max,  Ph.D . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Landsman,  S.  M.,  M.D . New  York  City 

Lane,  Rev.  Abel . Chicago,  Ill. 

Langer,  D.  S . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Danger,  Louis  M . New  York  City 

Lanski,  jVTrs*  S . Peoria  III 
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Lapidus,  Jacob  L . . . New  York  City 

Larner,  John  B . Washington,  D.  C. 

Lasdusky,  Max . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Laske,  Alexander  de . New  York  City 

Lasker,  Rev.  Raphael . Boston,  Mass. 

Lasky,  H . Haverhill,  Mass,  i 


Lasky,  Jacob.. . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Laubheim,  Julius . New  York  City 

Lauchheimer,  Jacob  M . Baltimore,  Md 

Lauchheimer,  Sylvan  Hayes . Baltimore  Md' 

Latter,  Leon . Baltimore,’  Md’ 

Laufman,  G . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Laufman  T ........ . . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lauterbach,  Edward . New  York  City 

Laven,  Aaron . Baltimore.  Md 

Lavme,  Charles . Worcester,  Mass 

La  vine,  Sam . New  York  City 

Lawrence,  Alexander  A . New  York  City 
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Lefkowitz,  Hyman  B . New  York  City 
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Leidesdorf,  A . New  York  City 
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Leipheimer.  Is  . . . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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rilEFATOJlY  NOTE 


THE  present  volume  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  lias  been  carried  out  on  the 
principles  explained  at  length  in  the  general  preface  in  the  first  volume.  Only 
in  one  particular  has  a  deviation  been  made  from  the  plan  there  adopted.  The 
delimitation  of  the  various  departments  in  some  instances  having  proved  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  indicate,  in  the  case  of  each  article,  the  department 
editor  who  is  responsible  for  its  appearance  in  the  volume,  by  printing  the  initial  of 
the  editor  on  the  left-hand  side  and  the  initials  of  the  contributor  or  contributors  in 
larger  type  on  the  right.  When  articles  have  been  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Editorial  Board,  instead  of  by  the  department  editor,  the  initials'wE.  c.”  appear 
at  the  left. 

New  York,  June  20,  1902.  FUNK  &  W  AON  ALLS  COMPANY. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  Til A XSLITEI! ATIOX  VXD  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 

A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  Ail  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g .,  Moses,  not  Mosheh ;  Isaac,  not  Yizliak  ;  Saul ,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaul ;  Solomon ,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration ;  cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  lias  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic : 

K  A ot  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  icord  ;  otherwise '  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  Ze'eb  or  Melr. 


3  5 

T  * 

b  i 

S  with  dagesh ,  p 

sh 

J  9 

n  h  . 

»  m 

Q  without  dagesh,  f 

ft  s 

3  d 

o  t 

2  n 

V  ? 

n  t 

n  h 

*  y 

D  s 

P  * 

3  k 

V  ‘ 

3  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe .  Dagesh  forte  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows : 

rr  a  ^  u  ^  a  ~  «  i  O 

~  e  -rr  e  —  o  i 

-r-  i  x  e  ^  a  1  m 

Kamez  liatuf  is  represented  by  O. 

The  so-called  Continental  ”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak- Cohen,  nor  Kosh  ha-shslianah .] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed ,  Koran,  mosque ,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


\  - 

t  kh 

S-»b 

*3  d 

u3* 

ujf 

gb  h 

i^3t 

3  dh 

J* 

3  w 

l^jth 

J  r 

\>  t 

t 

<*?» 

ZLJ 

J  z 

fe? 

J* 

c* 

U*  8 

t‘ 

j*  771 

2.  Only  the  three 

vowels  —  a,  i,  u  —  are 

represented : 

~  a  or  a 

—  i  or  f 

—  u  or  & 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imdlah ;  i  has  not  been 

written  e9  nor  u  written  a 

*  In  all  other  matters  or  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  usually  been  followed.  Type* 
graphical  exigencies  have  rendered  oc<*a>ional  deviations  from  these  systems  nec  essary. 


SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION'  AND  OF  CITATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 


3  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  at;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  l  to 
the  following  letter;  <’■</■,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Aa/Is  a l-Daulah,  not  Ao/Ts  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah  ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at;  e.g.,  JiisCtlah  (that  ul-Kursiyy. ,  but  III  at  ill- A  flak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g., ‘Amr,  not  ‘Amru 
or  ‘A inrun;  Ya'akub,  not  Ya'ukubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kilab  al-amanat  ual-ihkadat. 


C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

•\11  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  decialine; Moseuu-.  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system; 


Aa 

d 

ii  u 

n 

L’lm 

sheh 

r>6 

b 

Oo 

0 

'Ll, 

ie 

Bb 

V 

II  n 

P 

Liu 

V 

rr 

h,  vy  or  g 

Pp 

r 

L  i> 

half  mute 

Aa 

d 

Cc 

8 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

at  ti  e 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

3a 

e 

zli 

y  y 

U 

K)  K> 

yu 

3  3 

z 

<1*  <t» 

f 

JI  a 

ya 

II  H 

i 

Xx 

kh 

Os 

F 

Kk 

k 

1U 

.  tz 

V  v 

ce 

1 JI 

l 

Mi 

ch 

ttii 

i 

Mm 

m 

in  m 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
A igrin ;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacnto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  Kimhi ;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiezer  under  Drohobiezer,  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  funa  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri ;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini ,  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  oilier  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.<j,,  Johanan  lia-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-llasid ;  Gershom 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  CorbeiL 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  J,  de,  da,  di,  or  van,  von ,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis ,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
d’lllescas  under  Illescas . 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ha *,  ibn*,  o/liave  not  been 
taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

5.  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  complete  groups  of  all  persons  bearing  such  common  names  as 

Aaron,  Abraham,  Jacob,  are  given  in  small  tyi>e  in  a  group  immediately  under  the  first  key-word. 

*  When  Ibn  baa  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn*  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  "L” 


LIST  OF  AliISliFVl.VTIOXS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliography,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab . .  Altot,  Pirke 

Ab.  R,  N . Abut  de- Ibibbi  Nathan 

‘Ab.  Zarah . ‘Aliodah  Zanih 

Allp.  Zeit.  <l«“s  Jud  .  Allpemeine  Zeitmip  des  Judenthunis 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Sim*..  American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

"^I'anif111  ^  n'*t  I' Ameriean  Journal  of  Semitic  Lanpuap«‘s 
Anplo-Jew.  Assoe  . .  Anplo-Jewish  Association 

A|*o<* . A  jMiealyjise 

A j MxT .  AiMK-rypha 

Aimst.  Const . Apostolical  Constitutions 

A<i . Aqiiila 

‘Ar . . . ‘Arakin  < Talmud) 

April.  Isr . Archives  Israelites 

art . article 

A.  T . . . Pas  Altr  Testament 

A.  V.... . Authorized  Version 

b  . ben  or  bar  or  l*»rn 

Bab . Babli  (Babylonian  Talmud) 

Iil\mor.Af..  It  ll>  !  Baeher,  Apada  der  Rahylotiischen  Atnoraer 
Barber,  Ap.  Pal.  i  Burlier,  Apada  <ler  Paliistinensischen  Aims 
Amor . )  riier 

Barber,  Ap.  Tan - Barber,  Apada  derTannaiten 

Bar . Baruch 

B.  B . Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

h.c . before  the  c  hrislian  era 

Bek . Bekomt  (Talmuo) 

Benzinper.  Atrli - Benzinper,  Hebriiische  Archaolopie 

Ber . . Berakot  (Talmud » 

Berliner's  >  Berliner's  Mapnzin  fur  die  Wissenschafl  d«*s 

Mapazin . t  Judenthunis 

Bik . Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K . . . Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M . Baba  Slezi'a  i Talmud) 

Bojetin  Acad. Hist.  '  *.b*  1:1  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia 

llrullV  )  BnilPs  Jnhrliftchct  fur  Jildische  C.Vscliirhte 

Brull  s  J.dirb . -f  lim,  Lit(,.rtltur 

Bulletin  All.  Isr — Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  t’niverselle 

Cant . Canticles  (Soup  of  Solomon) 

Cant.  It . Canticles  Babbah 

Cut.  Anplo-Jew.  f  Catalogue  of  Anplo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 

Hist.  Exit . i  hibition 

c.  e . common  era 

I'.".'! !  ,'lml,u‘r  or  rhapn-n* 

'  ' Km'y <• ! ' I { i /.V ? V k.‘  [' Oipyiie  anil  mark.  Kn<  y.  |npicclia  Kil.llca 

I  chron . I  Chronicles. 

II  Chron . II  Chronicles 

C.  1-  A . Corpus  Inseriptinntim  Attiearmn 

*’•  1-  t» . * . Corpus  Inseriptiiiiuim  rinecunun 

C.  I.  lb. . Corpus  Inseriptiniium  Ilebrairarum 

<’•  I.  b . Corpus  Iiiseriptionum  Lafinarum 

<’•  b  ** . Corpus  luserijitionum  Semiticarum 

Col . Colo.ssians 

Cor . Corinthians 

<1 . died 

D . Peuieroiiomist 

Han. . . . Paniel 

l)e  (iubernatis,  i  Pe  (iubernatis.  Pizionario  Bioprafleo  depli 

Piz.  Biop . \  Serif  tori  Con  tern  )M»ranei 

I nmii . Pemai  (Talmud) 

Heilt . Petlteronoinv 

Brut.  It . Pcutcmnomv  Babbah 

K . Elohist 

Eeei . . . Erelesiastes  . 

Eecl.  H . Ecel^Hisli^s  Itabbah 

Eeelus.  (Sinieh) - Eeelesiastieus 

<*d . million 

‘Eduy . ‘Kduyynt  (Talmud) 

Eneye.  Brit . Encyclopedia  Britannica  ! 

Enp .  Enplish  i 

Eph . Eplusians  ' 

Kpiphanius,  IPeres.  Eplpbanius.  Adversus  Ihereses 
‘Er . . ‘Krubin  (Talmud) 

Ers<  b  and  ».  Erseli  and  rirul»er.  Allp.  Eneyklopadie  der 

(.rulM*r,  Eneye..  )  Wissensehaft  uud  Kiinsle 

Esd . Esdras 

Esth . Esther 

Esther  It . Esther  Rahbah 

ft  wi/.; . . . and  followinp  paces 

Eus<*bius,Hist.Eee!..Eus4*bius.  Ilistoria  Kee]<*siastic* 


Piz.  Bio; 
Ihmu . 


eiper's  Jud.  Zeit. 


Ci riper,  Crsi  hrift .  - 


Ex . Exodus 

Ex.  It . Exodus  Babbah 

Ezek . Ezekiel 

Krankcl.  Mels* . Frankel,  Meln>  Yerushalmi 

Kiirst,  Bibl.  Jud _ Ktirsl.  Bibliothm'U  Judaieu 

^lKaraerP'  h  ^  [  Eni>t,  riescbiehte  ties  Karaerthums 
rial . riehitians 

(,<Be\ds  Mhrks^  !  faster.  Bevis  Mark*  Memorial  Volume 

irui  '/..it  ‘  (ieipers  Judisehe  Zeitsehrift  fur  Wissen- 
i,t  i M  i  s. urn.  /a  it.  S(.llJ|f(  lIll4,  L(.,M.n 

\  (teiper,  Crsebrift  uud  Cel>erM*tzunpen  d«*r 
Ci  riper,  Crsehrift .  -  Bilnd  in  Hirer  Abhanpipkeit  von  der  In* 
I  tieren  Entwieklunp  ib*s  Judenthunis 
{ifinvi'N  o'iss.  Mi  eiper's  Wissensehaftliehe  Zeitsehrift  fur 

ZHt.  Jiid.  TIh*o1.  (  Jiid  isr  he  Theolopie 

Ciem . .  ...Ciemara 

Cien . <i  emesis 

(bn.  It . (i tmesis  Kabbah 

(i«‘seh . fiesebiebte 

riesenius.  (ir . (iesenius,  Cirammar 

(iesemus.  Til . (iesiuiins.  Tht^saurus 

(iibbon.  Peeline  Miibbon,  Histtiry  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

ami  Fall.... - I  the  Homan  Empire 

rifnvhimrv  Kihki  Hiiiisburp's  Mastindieo-Critiral  Edition  of 
t.insnnrps  lht.  ||rhre\v  Bible 

riit  . riittin  (Talmud) 

Hah . Habakkuk 

Hap . Happai 

Hap .  Ha  pi  pal  i  (Talmud) 

Hal . Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hamburper,  >  Hambnicer.  Itealeneyklopadie  fur  Bibel 
H.  it.  T... . t  mid  Talmud 

11  BildM*  . . ..  !*  Biistlnps,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Hob . Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Helir . Masoretie  Text 

Hirseh.  Biop.  Lex..Hirsch.  Aerzte  AllerZeiten  und  Volker 

Horn . Homiletics  or  Homily 

Hot- . llomyot  (Talmud) 

Mill . Muilin  (Talmud) 

iji . same  place 

itit  ni . same  author 

Isa . Isaiah 

Isr.  Eettrrbode . Israclitisehe  Ia*ttertMTiIe 

J . Jahvist 

JaarlxM^ken  _j  Jaiirl«H*ken  v«H>r  de  Isrileliten  in  Neder- 

Jaeobs  Sources  -  Ja<‘°bs.  Inquiry  into  tlie  Soun-es  of  Spanish- 
“  *“  i  Jewish  History 

J*lVibb  AnpbKlud. !  ,,Jl<'obs  an<1  "’olf.  Bibliotheca  Anplo-Judaica 
Jamb,  rieseli.  d«*r  1  Jaliiburh  fur  die  riesi-hiebb^  der  Jivten  und 

Jud . )  des  .Indent hums 

Jastrow,  Piet . Pietjonary  of  the  Tarpuniim,  Tal- 

t  uiudim.  and  Midrashim 

Jellinek,  B.  II . lellinek.  Bet  liu-Midrush 

Jer . lenuuiali 

Jew.  Chron . Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

J«*W.  Hist.  Si k*.  Enp..Jcwish  Historical  Si ndety  of  Enpland 

Jew.  Quart.  Uev . Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

Jew.  World . Jewish  World,  I-ondoti 

Josephus,  Ant . JosepJms,  Ant iqtiiti(»s  of  the  Jews 

.Joseplnis.  B.  .). - Josephus.  Pe  Bello  JudnicQ 

Josephus,  Contra  /  ,  ,  _  .  , 

s  Josephus,  Contra  Aplonem 

Josh . Joshua 

Just’s  Aunalt'ti - Just’s  Israel itisehe  Annalen 

J<«ur.  Bil>.  Lit . Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 

Justin,  Piai.  mm  m 

Trypl,  t  Justin,  Pialopus  <inn  Try  phone  Judiro 

Ka>serlinp,  Bibl. 1  Knyserlinp,  Bibliutwa  Espanola-Portupueza- 
Esp.-Port.-Jud..  )  Jnduiea 

b'**r  . . . . Keritot  (Talmud) 

Eet . . . Krt ultot  (Talmud) 

•>1*1 . , . Kiddushfn  (Talmud) 

Kil . Kilayim  t Talmud) 

bin . Kiunini  (Talmud) 

Ke.hu t  Memorial  i  ..  ...  . 

Volume . \  s,,|,n,u‘  studies  in  Memory'  of  A.  Kohut 

Krauss.  I^drn-  »_  Kniuss,  (iriivhisehe  und  Lateinisehe  U*hn- 

worter . \  wbrter.  <  tc. 

b»» . Lunentations 


LIST  OF  ABIJllKVIATIONS 


I^iin.  K . 

?.r . 

Lev . 

Lev.  U . 

Levy.  Hial. 

Worterb . 

Levy.  Netihehr. 

Worterb.. 

LX\ . 

in . 

M:i ‘ns . 

Mil ’sis.  Sh  .. 

Mil  . . 

Msik . 

Maksh . 

Mill  . 

Mas . 

Massok . 

Mall . 

Meriinloek  ;m<l 

Sm»iLr,  t'yr 


and  sir* rvri«»{H»«jja  of  Bible. 
,  ami  Kerle>iastiral  Literature 


Historirorum  Gneeo- 


.  Lamentations  Kabbah 
, . 1m*o  citato 
. .  Leviticus 
. .  Leviticus  Rabtiah 

1  ij.Vy,  (’baldaisrhes  \V”*rtrrbuc*h.  etc. 

)  Levy.  Neubrbraisrb«*s  uml  Chaldaischcs 

_ \  Worterblirh.  Hr. 

. Scptuapilit 

. married 

. Ma’aserot  (Talmud) 

’  ’  ’  ’  ^  Ma'as'-r  Sheni  (Talmud) 

........  MarrabtfS 

. Makkot  (Talmud) 

' . Makshirin  (Talmud) 

. Malarhi 

. Masorah 

. Mas-rkrt  . 

. Matthew 

Mi  (  lintork 
Throb  <y 

Mririllah  (Talmud) 

M,.*j . Mc’iiah  (Talmud) 

Mrk.”'. . Mrkilta 

Men  . M.-nah..t  (Talmud! 

M„j . Middot  (Talmud) 

Midr.V. . . Mid  rash 

ivi i*|r.  h . Midrash  Kabbah 

Midr.  T*  h . Midrash  THiilliin  (Psalms) 

Mjk  . Mikwaot  (Talmud) 

M  v777 . Mi  Fed  Katan  (Talmud! 

•  s  M‘»naissrlii»ft  fiir  Gesrhirhle  lind  V\  isscn 

Moiiatssrhrift .  f  *  srhafl  des  .ludriillmms 

Morlarsi,  Indira* _ Mortara.  inuicc  AlfulM*l !*•«» 

MS . Mamisciipt 

Mulh-r.  Frnp. Hist.  <  Muller.  Frairmenta 

. i  rum 

Naz . Nazir  (Talmr  l> 

n.d . nodal** 

Nrd . N«*darim  (  lalinud) 

Nrtf . Nrira’im 

Neh . .Whemiah 

v  r  ..  _ New  Testament 

Nriibauer,  Cal.  '  N**ubam*r.  Cataloirue  of  th**  Hebrew  MSS. 

Ib ull.Mobr.MSS.  \  in  l la*  Bodleian  Library 

Nnibaurr,  T _ N**ubsiiu*r.  Geographic  dii  Talmud 

Num . Numbers 

Nuiii.  K . Numbers  Kabbah 

<  >bad . ( ihadiah 

( a  si.Worheiisi  hrift.l )«*sirrP*i‘*hisrh*‘  Wmliensehrift 

Oh . ohalnt  (Talmudi 

Onk . onkelos 

orient.  I. it . I.iterafurblaU  des  Orients 

O.  T . ( >ld  Testament 

P . Priest  lv  rode 

\  PaiM.  ni<*:rni>hisrhes  I.**xik«»n  Hervorra- 
Paoel.  Bioir.  Lex.-  jrendcr  Aerate  d«*s  Neunzehnlen  Jahrhun- 
t  derls 

Pal.  F.xplor.  Fnml. .Palest ine  Exploration  FumI 

Paulv-W  issovvss.  1  Pauly-Wissowa.  Real-FneyrlopadicderClas- 

Keal-Eneve . »  sisehcn  Altertumswissenseliaft 

Pent . ‘ . Pentateuch 

]Vs . Pcsahim  (Talmud) 

Poll . Peshito.  Pesbitta 

Pesik.  K . Pesikta  Ksibbati 

lVsik.  K.  K . Pesikta  de-Rab  Kuhana 

Phil.’ . ....: _ Philippiaiw 

Pitke  K.  F.l . Pirke  Kabbi  Eliezer 

ProV . Pn»\  eriis 

Ps . Pssilms 

K . Ilsibbi  or  ltab  (before  names) 

ll*l* it,l*I51*»i"t  ***'.  1  ll:i>mi»T*s  .ludisrh»»s  Litteratur-Rlatt 

Rein-sty . Retresty  i  Nndpisi 

Key.  As . Kevue  Asiatiqtie 

K«*v.  IP1> . Revue  Biblique 

K**v.  Kt..luiv**s . Kevue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Krv.  S' hi . Revue  Semitique 

K.  H . Kosh  lia-Shanah  (Talmud) 

1ti1((ir  Vr, *  Kilter.  Die  Knlkumh*  im  Verhiiltniss  zur 
Kin  i,  r.nikuu  i*  (  Natur  und  zur  Gcsehichte  des  Mensehen 
Kom . Romans 

Koest.  Cat.  i  RoesL  rntnlnir  der  Hebniinninii  Judiiiraiius 

Kos*  nihat.  Itibl.  t  »h*r  I..  RosenthaFsrhen  Kibliothek 

K.  V . . . . . Revised  Version 

s.  a . sine  anno 

Kalfeld.  Mariyro-  *  SalfeUI.  Das  Manyrolo^ium  des  NurnlHTuer 
Ionium . *  Memorburhes 

I  Sam . .  1  Samuel 

II  Sum . . . 11  Samuel 


<.mi,  . Sanhetlrin  'Talmudi 

. .  .  .Sa.  red  Kooks  of  th«*  <>1*1  Testament)  Poly- 

S.  B.  «>.  T . ,  ,-hiome  Bible.  **d.  Paul  llaupt 

SehaiT-Herzojr.  *  .s  hatMIerz*^,  Emye.  *»f  ltelijrious  Kimwl- 

<i*h rider . «  S*Tirad«*r.  ruiieiform  Ins*Tiptions  and  the 

‘i  •  (  old  Testament.  Knir.  traits. 

'  '  . *  *  )  Sehrader.  KeiJinsehriften  und  das  Alte  Tes- 

Sehtiider.  K.  A.  T.  -f  ianii*nt 

S  hmde,  K  B . Srlmider.  Keilinsi  hriftliehe  P.ibliotliek 

1  ’  .  .  ishra.h-r.  Keilinsrhriften  mid  (;«*s**hiehts- 

Srbrad«*r.  K.  ti.  r.  f  forH-liunjr 

Selmrer.  (ieseh . S  bunT,  « lesehiehti*  des  Ju.iis«-hen  Volk**s 

^,.fn  *  Semahot  (Talmud) 

Si ia  1  >7. . . . .... ... _ Sliabbat  (Talliilld) 

"sheh!.* . . ShebiMt  cialmmi) 

<h<‘bu  . >h«*bu‘o|  tTalmiid) 

<1,,.^ . Shekalim  (Talmud) 

<miih.  Kel.  of  Sein.. smith.  Kelitrion  of  Tin*  SmniP*s 

.  ..  *  siade’s  /.eitsehrift  fur  di.-  Aiit«*stamem- 
Stad**  s  Zei:>rhnn  -(  |ir}u.  wissensrliaft 

st**insrhneidei.  *  St*  ;ns'  hnejdrr,  (  ataloirue  of  the  Hrhrevtr 

B,„ii . i  Books  in  tin*  Bodleian  Library 

Steinsrhneidrr.  »  <t.*insrlineider.  Hebnliselie  Biblioirraphie 
Hebr.  Itibl . \  ‘ 

Steinseimeid.-r,  *  *tein<rlineider,  llebraisehe  relM*rs**tzunp*n 
Hebr.  I'ebrrs.. .  * 

<uk . Sukkah  (Talmud) 

.v.r . iitvb*r  the  word 

svm . . ■ . svmmaehus 

Ta’a'n  . Ta’atlit  (Talmud) 

Tali . Tahamt  (Talmud) 

Tan .  Tanhmna 

Tar^r . Taiyumim 

Ta nr.  n . Tanrmn  nnkelos 

-jr  Yer . Tanrmn  Yerushalini  orTarpum  Jonathan 

T*,*in . Temurah  (Talmud) 

Ter . Tent  mot  (Talmud) 

Theod . Th**«  Mint  ion 

Thess . Tliessalunians 

Tim . Timothy 

Tos . Tosifot 

Tosef . Tosefta 

tr.msl . translation 

Tr.  Soe.  Bibl.  *  Transart  ions  of  the  So**iety  of  Btblieal  Ar- 

A  rrh . '  rlneolopy 

T.  Y . T*-bui  Voin  'Talmud) 

*Vk . 'Vkzin  (Talmud) 

Pniv.  Isr . Pniveis  Israelite 

t'rkuudenh . rrkinideiihueh 

Vev<.  Isr .  Vessillo  Israelitieo 
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New  'lork  Jews  in  an  East  Side  Synagogue  Confessing  Their  Sins  in  the  Prayer  44  Ashamnu  ” . 288 

Noah :  see  Auk  of  Noah. 


Oheb  Shalom  Temple,  Baltimore . . . . 

Orphan  Asylum,  Baruch  Auerbach,  at  Berlin . 

Oven,  Modern,  as  Used  in  Syria . . 

Palestine .  see  Aqueducts;  Ak  Moab;  Asiidod;  Asiikelon;  Asia,  Mai*  of;  Jerusalem. 
Persia:  see  Archers. 

Petra,  Iduimea,  Altar  of  Ba‘al  at . 

Phenicia:  see  Ass;  Astakte;  Ba'al,  Altar  of;  Ba‘al  IIamon. 

Plants:  see  Apple  of  Sodom;  Balsam  Plant. 

Pogrebishehe,  Russia,  Ark  of  the  Law  of  the  Synagogue  at . 

Portraits;  see 
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299 

462 


378 
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A rnstkin,  Fanny  von. 

ARON,  ARNAUD. 

Artom,  Isaac. 

ASCOI.I.  (i  RAZIADIO  ISAl All. 

.Asher,  Asher. 

Ashkenazi.  Hakam  zkbi  Hirsch. 
Asknazi,  Isaac  Lvovich. 
ASTRl'C,  Eli  k- Aristide, 
a st r re,  Jean. 


Auerbach,  Berthold. 

Auspitz,  Heinrich. 

Bacher,  Wilhelm. 

Baer,  Seligman  (Skkkl). 
Bamberger,  Ludwig. 

Barit,  Jacob  (Jankelk  Kovner). 
Barnay,  Ludwig. 

Barnett  (Beer).  John. 
Bartolocci,  G  julio. 


Pottery,  Hebrew,  Bottles  Found  Near  Jerusalem. 
Printer’s  Mark:  see  Imprint. 


Rameses  II.  Besieging  Ashkelon 

Robinson’s  Arch,  Jerusalem . 

Russia;  see  Pogrkbisiiciie. 

Scale :  see  Balance. 

Script:  see  Aquila. 


Basnage.  Jacob. 

Bkck,  Karl. 

ivr.r.it,  i>KR?(iiAnPi 

Beer,  Michael. 

Beer,  Peter. 

Bela  is,  Abraham  ben  Shalom. 
Belasco,  David. 

Bex-Ze’eb,  Judah  lob. 
Benamozkgh,  Elijah. 
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Scrolls  of  the  Law:  see  Aiik  of  tiie  Law. 

Seal  of  Elishegib  hat  Elishama . .- .  140 

- of  the*  Jews  of  Augsburg.  1*29$ . . 306 

Sephardic  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam.  Ark  of  the  Law  of . . . .  108 

Shekel  of  Simon  Maccabeus . . .  138 

Shields :  see  Archers;  Army:  Ash k::i.on,  Siege  of. 

Siege  of  Ashkelon  by  Rameses  II . . . .  192 

Signatures:  see  Autographs. 

Siioam,  Track  of  Aqueduct  of . . . . . .  32 

Simon  Maccabeus,  Shekel  of .  .  138 

Sodom,  Apple  of . . . . . .  25 

Soldiers:  see  AuciJKRS;  Akmy. 

Spain  :  see  Arro  da  Fk;  Barcelona. 

Sphynx,  Goddess  Astarte  as  a . . . 239 

Sun-God,  Ba'al  as  a .  . . . 379 

Symbolic  Representation  of  the  Ark  of  the  Law. . . . * .  108 

Synagogues :  see  Amsterdam:  Arad;  Arkansas;  Atonement,  Day  of;  Augusta:  Avignon;  “Bake- 
well  IIai.l”  Baltimore;  Bayonne. 

Syria,  Modern  Baking-Oven  Used  in .  . . . _ . .  402 

“  Tallit  Ivaton,”  Small  Tallit  or  Arba‘  Kanfot . . .  .  76 

Temple  Oheb  Shalom,  Baltimore . . .  47g 

Temple,  Representation  of,  on  Bottom  of  Glass  Vase . . . . . . .  140 

“Teshubah”:  see  Atonement,  Day  of.  g 

“Tower  of  Babel.”  From. the  Sarajevo  Ilaggadah . . . 396 

Types,  Jewish:  see  Bagdad;  Bar  Mizwah;  Beard;  New  York. 

United  States:  see  Arkansas;  Augusta;  Baltimore;  New  York. 

Vase,  Bottom  of,  with  Representation  of  the  Temple  and  Golden  Candlestick . . .  140 

Weights  Used  by  Egyptians  in  Weighing  Money . .  470 

Wells  of  Beer-sheba . . . _ .  337 

“Zedakah”  ;  see  Atonement.  Day  of. 

Zionism:  see  Basel. 

44 Zizit,”  Fringes  of  the  Arba4  Kaufot . . . . . . .  7g 
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APOCRYPHA  :  §  I.  The  most  general  defini¬ 
tion  «>f  Apocrypha  is,  Writings  having  some  preten¬ 
sion  to  the  character  of  sacred  scripture,  or  received 
as  such  by  certain  sects,  but  excluded  from  the 
canon  (see  Canon). 

The  history  of  the  earlier  usage  of  the  word  is  ob¬ 
scure.  It  is  probable  that  the  adjective  a~6npi-oo^y 
*' hidden  away,  kept  secret,”  as  applied  to  books,  was 
first  used  of  writings  which  were  kept  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  their  possessors  because  they  contained  a  mys¬ 
terious  or  esoteric  wisdom  too  profound  or  too  sacred 
to  Ik*  communicated  to  any  but  the  initiated.  Thus  a 
Leyden  magical  papyrus  bears  the  title,  Mwrcnwr  it  pa 
f-iifS'/.or  u-uKpvoo£  i rriKahivplvt/  byi 5o/y  )j  a'.  ia,  "  The  Secret 
Sacred  Book  of  Moses,  Entitled  the  Eighth  or  the 
Holy  Book  ”  (Dietrich.  “  Abraxas,”  10b).  Pherecydes 
of  Syros  is  said  to  have  learned  his  wisdom  from  ra 
QotviKtJv  b-oKpi'oti  3i3/.ia,  “The  Secret-  Books  of  the 
Phenicians  ”  (Suidas,  #. r.  4>tpiKtA;/r).  In  t In*  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era  many  religious  and  philosophical 
sects  had  such  scriptures;  thus  the  followers  of  the 
Gnostic  Prodicus  boasted  the  possession  of  secret 
books  (ii-oKpvottrr)  of  Zoroaster  (Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus.  ** Stromata,”  i.  15  [857  Potter]).  IV  Esdras  is 
avowedly  such  a  work :  Ezra  is  bidden  to  write  all  the 
tilings  which  he  has  seen  in  a  book  and  lay  it  up  in  a 
hidden  place,  and  to  tench  the  contents  to  the  wise 
among  his  people,  whose  intelligence  he  knows  to  be 
sufficient  to  receive  and  preserve  these  secrets  (xii. 
36  H  *<?.).  (see  Dan.  xii.  4,  9;  Enoch,  i.  2,  eviii.  1; 
Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  1  etna].)  In  another  passage 
such  writings  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
twenty -four  canonical  books;  the  latter  an*  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  that  they  may  be  read  by  the  worthy  and 
unworthy  alike;  the  former  (seventy  in  number)  are 
to  he  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  wise,  because 
they  contain  a  profounder  teaching  (xiv.  44-47).  In 
this  sense  Gregory  of  Nyssa  quotes  words  of  John  in 
the*  Apocalypse  as  iv  a-zoupvQoiq  (“  Oratio  in  Stium  Or- 
dinalionem,”  iii.  549,  ed.  Migne; compare Epiphanius, 
v*  Ad  versus  Ihercses,”  li.  3).  The  hook  contains  reve¬ 
lations  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  masses,  nor 
rashly  published  among  them. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  kind  of  literature  flour¬ 
ished  most  among  heretical  sects,  and  as  many  of 
the  writings  themselves  were  falsely  attributed  to  the 
famous  men  of  ancient  times,  the  word  “Apocrv-  I 
plui”  acquired  in  ecclesiastical  use  an  unfavorable  | 
II— 1 


connotation;  tin*  private  scriptures  treasured  by  the 
sects  were  repudiated  by  the  Church  as  heretical  and 
often  spurious.  Lists  were  made  of  the  books  which 
the  Church  received  as  sacred  scripture  and  of  those 
which  it  rejected:  the  former  were  “ canonical  ”  (see 
Canon) ;  to  the  latter  the  name  “Apocrypha ”  was 
given.  The  canon  of  the  Church  included  the  books 
which  arc  contained  in  the  Greek  Bible  but  not  in 
the  Hebrew  (sec  the  list  belojw,  §  III.);  hence  the  term 
“Apocrypha ”  was  not  applied  to  these  books,  but 
to  suc  h  writings  as  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarc  hs,  etc.  (sec  below,  §  III.).  Jerome 
alone  applies  the  word  to  all  books  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Jewish  canon  (see “  PrologusGaleatus  ”). 
At  the  Reformation,  Protestants  adopted  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  designated  by  the  name  “Apocrypha” 
the  books  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  which  they 
thus  rejected ;  while  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  formally  declared  these  books  canonical, 
and  continued  to  u<e  the  word  “  Apocrypha  ”  for  the 
class  of  writings  to  which  it  had  generally  been  ap¬ 
propriated  in  the  ancient  Church;  for  the  latter,  Prot¬ 
estants  introduced  the  name  “ Pseudepigrapha.” 

£  II.  Apocryphal  Books  among  the  Jews. 
Judaism  also  had  sects  which  possessed  esoteric  or 
recondite  scriptures,  such  as  the  Essencs  (Josephus, 
“B.  J.”  ii.  3.  £  7).  and  the  Therapeutic  (Philo,  “De 
Vita  Con  tern  plativa,”  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  475).  Their 
occurrence  am* mg  these  particular  sects  is  explic¬ 
itly  attested,  but  doubtless  there  were  others.  In- 
deod.  many  of  tin*  books  which  the  C  hurch  branded 
as  apocryphal  wen*  of  Jewish  (sometimes  heretical 
Jewish)  origin.  ~  Ywish  authorities,  therefore, 
were  constrained  to  form  a  canon,  that  is,  a  list  of 
sacred  scriptures;  and  in  some  cases  to  specify  par¬ 
ticular  writings  claiming  this  character  which  were 
rejected  and  forbidden.  The  former — so  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  expressed  in  a  ceremonial  rule  (Yad.  iii.  5: 
Tosef..  Yad.  ii.  13)— make  the  bands  which  touch 
them  unclean— DHM  n»  pKOBO  C Hpn  'HDD  *>3:  the 
latter  do  not  (see  Canon).  Another  term  used  in  the 
discussion  of  certain  books  is  D3*  properly  u  to  lay 
up.  store  away  for  safe  keeping.”  also  “withdraw 
from  use.”  Thus.  Shah.  30A.  “The  sages  intended 
to  withdraw  Ecclesiastes “they  also  intended  to 
withdraw  Proverbs”;  ib.  13/>,“  Ilananiali  b.  Hezekiah 
prevented  Ezekiel  from  being  withdrawn  ”  ;  Sanh. 
100^  (Codex  Carlsruhe),  “altliougli  our  masters  with- 
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drew  tin's  hook”  (Sirach),  etc.  It  lijjs  frequently 
been  asserted  that  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the  Greek 
”  Apocrypha  ”  were  derived  from  this  Hebrew  ter¬ 
minology.  (See  Zahn,  “Gesch.  des  Xeutestameiit- 
hYhrii  Kanons,  ’  i.  1.123  1 1.  wy.;  Selhirer,  in  “  Protest  - 
antisehe  KealeiievelojWidie.”  lid  ed.,  i.  623,  and  many 
others;  compare  Hamburger/*  Kealeneyklopadie,”  ii. 
(>S.  n.  4.)  **  Apocrypha  ”  (gt nKnroa  di.l/.m)  is,  it  is 
said,  a  literal  translation  of  D'*12D.  “concealed, 

hidden  books.”  Closer  examination  shows,  however, 
that  the  alleged  identity  of  phraseology  is  a  mistake. 
Talmudic  literature  knows nothingof  aVlassof 
DTOJ — neither  this  phrase  nor  an  equivalent  occurs 
not  even  in  “Ah.  R.  N.  ’  i.  1,  though  the  error  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  in  the  words  vn  DT1JJ  used 
there.  Nor  is  tin*  usage  identical:  DJ  does  not  mean 
“conceal  ”  (n-r>>Kni  -rt/r  translates  not  TjL  but  IjiD  and 
its  synonyms),  but  “store  away”;  it  is  used  only  of 
things  intrinsically  precious  or  sacred.  As  applied  to 
books,  it  is  used  only  of  hooks  which  are,  after  all, 
included  in  the  Jewish  canon,  never  of  the  kind  of 
literature  to  which  the  Church  Fathers  give  the  name 
**  Apocrypha  these  are  ratln-r  D'w'lV'nn  CH£D  ( Yer. 
Sanh.  x.  1,  2S,f).  or  DM'SH  n2D-  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  a  reference  to  Simeh.  The  Rook  of  (magical) 

C  ures  which  Hezekiah  put  away  (Pes.  iv.  <))  was 
doubtless  attributed  to  Solomon*  This  being  the 
state  of  the  facts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  use  of  and  that  of 

ti770Kf>VQf)£. 

^8  HI-  Lists  of  Apocrypha;  Classification. 
The  following  is  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue  of 
writings  which  have. been  at  some  time  or  in  some 
quarters  regarded  as  sacred  scripture,  but  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Jewish  (and  Protestant)  canon.  For 
more  particular  information  about  tlie.se  works,  and 
for  the  literature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special 
articles  on  the  books  scvcrallv. 

First,  then,  then*  are  the  books  which  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles,  but  are 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  are  hence 
rejected  by  Protestants;  to  these,  as  lias  already 
been  said,  Protestants  give  the  name  “  Apocrvpha  ” 
specifically.  These  are  (following  the  order  and 
with  the  titles  of  the  English  translation):  I  Esdras* 

II  Esdras;  Tobit;  Judith;  The  Rest  of  the  Chapters 
ot  the  Book  of  Esther;  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Simcli,  or  Ecclesiasticus; 
Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah;  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children;  History  of  Susanna;  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  Prayer  of  Mai.  asses;  I 
Maccabees;  II  Maccabees.  These,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  I,  II  (HI.  IV)  Esdras  ami  the  Prayer  of  Ma- 
nasses,  are  canonical  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Secondly,  hooks  which  were  pronounced  apocry¬ 
phal  by  t  lie  ancient  Church.  Of  these  we  possess  sev¬ 
eral  catalogues,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
St i eliome try  of  Nicephoros;  the  Atlmnasian  Synop- 
si*;  and  an  anonymous  list  extant  ;n  several  manu¬ 
scripts,  first  edited  by  Montfaucon  (see  Sehiirer 
“GescliT  3d  ed.,  iii.  2(52  <t  **/.);  further  a  passage  in 

n  ;\l!OStoll(‘al  ut ions” (vi.  10),  and  the  so- 

called  Decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  (“(‘orpus  Juris  Ca- 
noniei.”  iii.  Distim  tio  15).  References  in  the  Fathers 
add  some  titles,  and  various  Oriental  versions  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  other  writings  of  the  same  kind. 


A  considerable  part  of  this  literature  lias  !»cen  pre¬ 
served,  and  fresh  discoveries  almost  every  year  prove 
how  extensive  and  how  popular  it  once  was. 

A  satisfactory  classification  of  these  writings  is 
hardly  possible;  probably  the  most  convenient 
scheme  is  to  group  them  under  the  chief  tvpcs  of 
Biblical  literature  to  which  they  arc  severally  re¬ 
lated— viz.  : 

1.  Historical,  including  history  proper,  story 
books,  and  liaggadic  narrative. 

2.  Prophetic,  including  apocalypses. 

3.  Lyric  ;  psalms. 

4.  Didactic;  proverbs  and  other  forms  of  “wis¬ 
dom.” 

The  assignment  of  a  book  to  one  or  another  of 
those  division*  must  often  be  understood  as  only  a 
potiori ;  a  writing  which  is  chiefly  narrative  may 
contain  prophecy  or  apocalypse;  one  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  prophetic  may  exhibit  in  parts  affinity  to  the 
didactic  literature. 

§  IV.  Historical  Apocrypha.  1.  First  Mac¬ 
cabees.  A  history  of  the  rising  of  the  Jews  under 
the  leadership  of  Mattathias  and  liis  sons  against 
Antioclms  Epiphanes,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
stiuggle  down  to  the  death  of  Simon,  covering  thus 
the  period  from  175-135  n.c.  The  book  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  is  extant  only  in  Greek  and  in  trans¬ 
lations  made  from  the  Greek. 

2.  Second  Maccabees.  Professedly  an  abridgment 
of  a  huger  work  in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Cyrene. 

It  begins  with  the  antecedents  of  tin*  conflict  with 
Syria,  and  closes  with  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
by  Judas  after  his  victory  over  Nieanor.  The  work 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  is  much  inferior  in  his¬ 
torical  value  to  I  Macc.  Prefixed  to  the  book  are 

wo  letters  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egvpt.  on  the 
observance  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (niun). 

3.  First  Esdras.  In  the  Latin  Bible,  Third  Esdras. 

A  fragment  of  the  oldest  Greek  version  (used  by 
Josephus)  of  Chronicles  (including  Ezra  and  Nelie- 
miah),  containing  I  Cliron.  xxxv.-Xeh.  viii.  13.  in  a 
different,  and  in  part  more  original,  order  than  the 
Hebrew  text  and  with  one  considerable  addition,  the 
story  of  the  pages  of  King  Darius  (iii.  1-v.  6).  The 
book  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  official  editions 
of  the  \  ulgate  (after  the  Newr  Testament),  but  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Homan  Church  as  canonical. 

4.  Additions  to  Daniel,  a.  The  story  of  Susanna 
and  the  elders,  prefixed  to  the  book,  illustrating 
Daniel’s  discernment  in  judgment, 

b-  The  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ap¬ 
pended  after  ch.  xii.,  showing  how  Daniel  proved  to 
Cyrus  that  the  Babylonian  gods  were  no  gods 
r.  The  Song  of  the  three' Jewish  Youths’ in  the 
fiery  furnace,  inserted  in  Dan.  iii.  between  verses  23 
and  24. 

These  additions  are  found  in  both  Greek  transla¬ 
tions  of  Daniel  (Septuagint  and  Theodotion)*  for  the 
ongmal  language  and  for  the  Hebrew  and  Animate 
versions  of  the  stories,  see  Daniel. 

5.  Additions  to  Esther.  In  the  Greek  Uible.  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  motives  suggested  by  the  original  story: 

<i.  The  dream  of  Mordeeai  and  bis  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy,  prefixed  to  the  book;  the  interpretation 
follows  x. b.  Edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews, 
after  ill.  13;  c„  il.  Prayers  of  Mordeeai  and  Esther, 
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after  iv.  IT:  «■.  Esther’s  rec»ptinn  by  the*  kinir,  taking 
the  place  of  v.  1  in  the  Hebrew:  f.  Edict  permitting 
the  Jews  to  defend  themselves,  after  viii.  15.  In  the 
Yulirate  these  additions  are  detached  from  their  con¬ 
nection  and  brought  together  in  an  appendix  to  the 
book,  with  a  note  remarking  that  they  are  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew. 

6.  Prayer  of  Manasses.  Purports  to  be  t lie  words 
of  the  prayer  spoken  of  in  1L  Citron,  xxxiii.  18  it  sty. ; 
probably  designed  to  stand  in  that  place.  In  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible  it  is  found  among 
the  pieces  appended  to  tin*  Psalms;  in  the  \  ulgate 
it  is  printed  after  the  New  Testament  with  III  and 
IV  Esd..  and  like  them  is  not  canonical. 

7.  Judith.  Story  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
of  Bethulia  by  a  beautiful  widow,  who  by  a  ruse 
deceives  and  kills  Holophcrnes,  the  commander  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  book  was  written  in  He¬ 
brew,  but  is  preserved  only  in  Greek  or  translations 
from  the  Greek;  an  Aramaic  Targum  was  known 
to  Jerome. 

8.  Tobit.  The  scene  of  this  talc,  with  its  attract¬ 
ive  pictures  of  Jewish  piety  and  its  interesting 
glimpses  of  popular  superstitions,  is  laid  in  tin*  East 
(Nineveh,  Eebatana);  the  hero  is  an  Israelite  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  was  carried  away  in  the 
deportation  by  Shalmaneser  (**  Enemessar  ”).  The 
story  is  related  in  some  way  to  that  of  Aiiikaii. 

9.  Third  Maccabees.  (See  Maccabees,  Books  of.) 
A  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at 
Raphia  in  217  b.c. :  their  steadfastness  in  their  relig¬ 
ion.  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  God  wrought 
for  them.  The  book,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
Alexandrian  counterpart  of  Esther,  is  found  in  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Septuagint,  but  is  not  canonical  in  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  V.  Historical  Pseudepigrapha.  The  books 
named  above  are  all  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Bibles  and  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Protestant 
versions.  AYe  proceed  now  to  other  writings  of 
the  same  general  class,  commonly  called  “Pseud- 
epigraplia.” 

10.  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  called  also  Leptogenesis 
(“The  Little  Genesis”),  probably  XtyiT  n'LTI3.  in 
distinction,  not  from  the  canonical  Genesis,  but  from 
a  larger  Mid  rush,  a  nil  '2-  It  contains  a  haggadic 
treatment  of  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  as  well  as 
of  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  ending  with  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  based  on  Gen.  and  Ex. 
i.-xii.  It  is  a  free  reproduction  of  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative,  with  extensive  additions  of  an  edifying  char¬ 
acter,  exhortations,  predictions,  and  the  like.  It  gets 
the  name  “  Book  of  Jubilees  ”  from  the  elaborate  chro¬ 
nology,  in  which  every  event  is  minutely  reckoned 
out  in  months,  days,  and  years  of  the  Jubilee  period. 
The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  a  revelation  made  through 
an  angel  to  Moses  on  Alt.  Sinai,  from  which  some 
writers  were  led  to  call  the  book  the  u  Apocalypse  of 
Moses.”  (See  Apocalypse,  §  Y.  10.)  It  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  probably  in  the  first  century  n.c.,  but  is 
now  extant  only  in  Ethiopic  and  in  fragments  of  an 
old  Latin  translation,  both  made  from  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  Greek  version. 

Bri<*f  mention  may  be  made  here  of  several  similar  works 
containing  Haggadah  of  early  Hebrew  history. 


a.  “  I.ilw‘r  Antiquitatum  Bibliranini,"  attributed  to  Philo. 
This  was  first  published,  with  some  other  works  of  Philo,  at 
Base]  in  1“>27 (see Colin,  in  “  Jew.  Quart.  Rev/*  lSW.  x.  277  ft  w</.; 
Sehiirer,  'Miesc-h.”  3d  ed..  iii.  i>41  ft  ncy.,  additional  literature). 
Extends  from  Adam  to  tin*  death  of  Saul,  with  omissions  and 
additions-  genealogist I.  legendary,  and  rhetorical- sj**eehes, 
prophecies,  prayers,  etc.  The  patriarchal  age  is  dcspatch»*d 
very  briefly  ;  the  Exodus,  on  the  eonirary,  and  the  stories  of  the 
Judges,  are  much  expanded.  The  author  deals  more  freely 
with  the  Biblical  narrative  than  Jubilees,  and  departs  from  It 
much  more  widely.  Tin*  work  is  preserved  in  a  hit  in  transla¬ 
tion  made  from  Creek  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  was  II;  hr.  \v.  and  that  it  was  written  at  a  time 
not  very  remote  from  tin*  common  era.  Considerable  jxulions 
of  it  arc  incorporat'd— under  the  name  of  Philo-  in  the  Hebrew 
book,  of  which  t » aster  has  published  a  translation  under  the 
title  “  Chronicles  of  Jenihmeel  ’*  (sr  Ciaster,  /.f.,  Introduction, 
pp.  xxx.  ct  sc//.,  and  below.  it). 

h.  Later  works  which  may  be  compared  with  this  of  Philo 
are  the  nirs  L'w*  '"im.  -»cd,  and  the  t;*DM  ms, 

on  which  sc<*  the  rcsixrtivc  urtielej*. 

c.  To  a  different  type  of  legendary  history  belongs  the  He¬ 
brew  Yosippon  (y.  r.). 

<1.  The  “  Chronicles  of  Jeralnuoel,**  translated  by  (taster  from 
a  unique  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  <1S!H)),  are  professedly 
compiled  from  various  sources  ;  they  contain  large  jiort ions  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  the  Greek  Bible,  Philo  (six*  above),  and  “Yo- 
sippon,*’  as  well  as  writings  like  the  Pirke  de  R.  Eliezer,  etc. 

c.  Any  complete  study  of  this  material  must  include  also  the 
cognate  Hellenistic  writings,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Eupole- 
musand  Ailapanus  (see  Freudcnthal,  “  HellenlstfscheStudien'*) 
and  the  legends  of  the  same  kind  in  Josephus. 

g  VI.  Books  of  the  Antediluvians.  The  Book 
of  Jubilees  makes  repeated  mention  of  books  contain¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  antediluvians  Enoch, 
iv.  17  it  mj.\  Noah,  x.  12  it  sty.)  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants;  also  of 
books  in  which  was  preserved  the  family  law  of  the 
Patriarchs  (compare  xli.  28)  or  their  prophecies 
(xxxii.  24  it  sty.,  xlv.  10).  These  an*  all  in  the  literal 
sense  “apocryphal,”  that  is,  esoteric,  scriptures,  A 
considerable  number  of  writings  of  this  sort  have 
been  preserved  or  are  known  to  us  from  ancient  lists 
and  references;  others  contain  entertaining  or  edify¬ 
ing  embellishments  of  the  Biblical  narratives  about 
these  heroes.  Those  which  are  primarily  prophetic  or 
apocalyptic  are  enumerated  elsewhere  (x.,  xi.);  the 
following  are  chiefly  haggadic: 

11.  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This  is  essentially  a 
Jewish  work,  preserved — in  varying  recensions — in 
Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic,  and  Armenian.  It  resembles 
the  Testament  literature  (see  below)  in  being  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  end  of  Adam’s  life  and  the  burial 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  According  to  an  introductory 
note  in  the  manuscripts,  the  story  was  revealed  to 
Moses,  whence  the  inappropriate  title  “Apocalypse 
of  Moses.”  On  the  apocryphal  Adam  books  see 
Adam  and  Eve,  Book  of. 

Other  apocryphal  books  bearing  the  name  of  Adam 
are:  The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  Conflict 
of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Satan,  extant  in  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic;  and  The  Testament  of  Adam,  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Both  these  are  Christian  off¬ 
shoots  of  the  Adam  romance.  Apocalypses  of 
Adam  are  mentioned  by  Epiphanius;  the  Gelasian 
Decree  names  a  book  on  the  Daughters  of  Adam, 
and  one  called  the  Penitence  of  Adam. 

Seven  Books  of  Seth  are  said  by  Epiphanius 
(“Ad  versus  Ilaereses,”  xxxix.  5;  compare  xxvi.  8; 
also  Hippolytus,  “Refutation  v.  22;  see  also  Jo¬ 
sephus,  “Ant.”  i.  2,  §  3)  to  have  been  among  the 
scriptures  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Sethians. 
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On  tin*  apocryphal  bunks  of  Enoch  see  A  mi  a- 
LY!*sk,  £  V.,  and  Enoch.  Hook  of. 

The  Samaritan  author,  a  fragment  of  whose  writing 
lias  been  preserved  by  Eusebius (“  Pra p.  Ev.  ix.  l*)  j 
under  the  name  nl  Eupolemus.  speaks  of  revelations  j 
bv  angels  .to  Met  huselah.  which  had  been  preserved 
to  his”  im<\  A  B«>ok  of  Lamech  is  named  in  one  of 
our  lists  of  Apocrypha. 

B<».?ks  of  Noah  are  mentioned  in  Jubilees  (x.  K.  ; 
xxi.  10).  Fragments  of  an  Apocalypse  of  Noah  j 
are  incorporated  in  dim-rent  places  in  Enoch  (which  j 
se<').  A  book  bearing  the  name  of  Noria.  the  wif**  j 
<»f  Noah,  was  current  among  certain  Gnostics  ( Epi-  j 
phanius,  “  Adv.  Iheresrs.”  xxvi.  1).  Shcm  transmits  j 
the  books  of  his  fathei.  Noah  (J ubilees,  x.  14):  other  | 
writings  are  ascribed  to  him  by  late  authors.  Ham  , 
was  the  author  of  a  prophecy  cited  by  Isidore,  the  , 
son  of  Basilides  (Clemens  Alexamlrinus," Stromata.” 
vi.  (*>);  according  to  others  he  was  the  inventor  of 
magic  (identified  with  Zoroaster;  Clementine.  "  Rec¬ 
ognition's. ’’  iv.  2 1 ). 

£  VII.  Testaments.  A  special  class  of  apocry¬ 
phal  literature  is  made  lip  of  I  he  so-called  “  Testa¬ 
ments'’  of  prominent  figures  in  Bible  history.  Sug¬ 
gested,  doubtless,  by  such  passages  as  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.),  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dent, 
xxxiii. ).  the  parting  speeches  of  Moses  (I)eut.  iv., 
xxix.  rt  xtij.)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiii. .  xxiv.).  etc., 
the  Testaments  narrate  the  close  of  the  hero’s  life, 
sometimes  with  a  retrospect  of  his  history,  last  coun¬ 
sels  and  admonitions  to  bis  children,  and  disclosures 
of  the  future.  These  elements  are  present  in  varying 
proportions,  but  the  general  type  is  well  marked. 

12.  Testament  of  Abraham.  Edited  in  Greek  (two 
recensions)  by  M.  K.  James.  “Texts  and  Studies.” 
ii.  2;  in  Rumanian  by  Gaster.  in  **  Proc.  of  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology.”  1**7.  ix.  105  ft  *f'j. ;  see  also 
Kohler,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev."  1*05.  vii.  5S1  et  sn/. 
(See  AmtAHAM,  Tkstamkntof.  called  also  Apocalypse 
of  Abraham).  Narrative  of  the  end  of  Abraham’s  life: 
bis  refusal  to  follow  .Michael,  who  is  sent  to  him:  his 
long  negotiations  with  the  Angel  of  Death.  At  his 
request!  Michael  shows  him.  while  still  in  the  body, 
this  world  and  all  its  doings,  and  conducts  hint  to  the 
gate  of  heaven.  The  book  is  thus  mainly  Haggadalq 
with  a  little  apocalypse  in  the  middle. 

The  Slavonic  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  (ed.  by 
Bon  wet  sell,  “Studicn  zur  Gcschichtc  der  Tlu-nlogie 
und  Kirche,”  1*97).  translated  from  the  Greek,  gives 
the  story  of  Abraham's  conversion:  tlx*  second  part 
enlarges  on  the  vision  of  Abraham  in  (Jen.  xv. 

13.  Testaments  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Preserved  in 
Arabic  and  Ethiopie.  They  arc  upon  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  Tesiament  of  Abraham;  each  includes  an 
apocalypse  in  which  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  the  abode  of  the  blessed  are  exhibited.  The 
moral  exhortation  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
type  is  larking  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  but 
is  found  in  the  other  two. 

14.  Testaments  of  tbe  Twelve  Patriarchs.  The  part 
ing  admonitions  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  their 
children.  Each  warns  against  certain  particular  sins 
and  commends  the  contrary  virtues,  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  moral  by  tbe  example  or  experience 
of  tbe  speaker.  Thus,  Gad  warns  against  hatred. 
Issachar  shows  the  beauty  of  simple-mindedness. 


Joseph  teaches  the  lesson  of  chastity.  In  some  by/., 
in  the  Testament  of  Joseph)  the  legendary  narrative 
of  the  patriarch's  life  fills  a  larger  space,  in  others 
Benjamin) direct  ethical  teaching  predominates: 

The  eschatological  dement  is  also  present  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  —  predictions  of  the  falling  away  in 
the  last  davs  and  thecvils  that  will  prevail;  Hie  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  on  tlx*  speaker’s  posterity  for  their  Sins 
p.//.,  Levi.  xiv.  dwy.:  Judah,  wiii.  22  ,  t  * '/  :  Zeh- 
uliin.  ix.):  and  the  succeeding  Messianic  age  (Ley:, 
x  vii i. ;  Judah,  xxiv. */  xn/. :  Simeon,  vi. ;  Zebulun.  ix. 
it  xn/.).  A  true  apocalypse  is  found  in  the  Test,  of 
Eevi,  ii.  ft  X"/.  (see  A i*ocai.yi*sk).  This  eschato¬ 
logical  element  is  professedly  derived  from  a  book 
written  bv  Enoch  (/*.//.,  Levi,  x.,  xiv.,  xvi. .  Judah, 
vi  ii . ;  Simeon,  v.,  etc.),  llx*  work  is  sub>tantiallv 
Jewish;  tin*  Christian  interpolations,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  arc  not  very  extensive,  and  in  gem-nil  are  easily 
rec<  ignizable. 

A  Hebrew  Testament  of  Napbtali  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gaster  (“  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology.”  December,  1*98;  February.  1*14:  sec 
also  “(’liron.  of  Jerahmeel,”  p]>.  *i  ft  **</.).  and  is 
regarded  by  the  editor  and  by  Rese  ll  (“Studien  und 
K  rit  iken,”  1*99. pp.  200 H .m  y.  )as  the  original  of  which 
the  Gree  k  Testament  is  a  Christian  recension. 

15.  Testament  of  Job.  5V  ben  the  end  of  his  life  is 
at  hand.  Job  narrates  to  his  children  the  history  of 
liis  trials,  beginning  with  the  cause  of  Satan  s  ani¬ 
mosity  toward  him.  After  parting  admonitions (45), 
lx- divides  his  possessions  among  his  sons,  and  gives  to 
his  three  daughters  girdles  of  wonderful  properties!  4fi 
i  t  xnj. ).  The  book  is  a  Haggadah  of  tlx*  story  «»f  Job, 
exaggerating  liis  wealth  and  power,  l»is  good  works, 
and  bis  calamities,  through  all  of  which  lx*  maintains 
unshaken  bis  confidence  in  God.  The  re  an*  no  long 
arguments,  as  in  tlx*  poem:  the  friends  do  not  appear 
as  defenders  of  God’s  justice  —  tlx*  problem  of  the¬ 
odicy  is  not  mooted  — they  try  Job  with  questions 
(see  80  #7  xn/.).  Elihu  isinsjiired  by  Satan,  and  is  not 
forgiven  with  the  others.  See  Kohler,  in  “Semitic 
Studies  in  Memory  of  Alexander  K<Jiut,~  pp.  -04-88* 
and  011.  G12,  and  James,  in  “  Apocrypha  A nccdot a.’* 
ii.  104  et  *"'/.). 

16.  Testament  of  Moses.  The  patristic  lists  of  Apoc¬ 
rypha  contain,  in  close  proximity,  the  Testament  of 
Moses  and  tlx*  Assumption  of  Moses.  It  is  probable 
that  the  two  were  internally  conncch-d.  and  that  the 
former  has  been  preserved  in  our  Assumption  of 
Moses,  tlx*  extant  part  of  which  is  really  a  Testa¬ 
ment — a  prophetic-apocalyptic  discourse  of  Moses 
to  Joshua.  See  below.  §  x.  2. 

17.  Testament  of  Solomon.  Last  words  of  Solomon, 
closing  wit  ha  confession  of  the  sins  of  Ids  old  age  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  tlx*  Jebusite,  Shulamite.  It  is 
in  the  main  a  magical  book  in  narrative  form,  telling 
bow  Solomon  got  the  magic  seal:  by  it  learned  tlx* 
names  and  powers  of  the  demons  and  the  names  of 
the  angels  by  whom  they  are  constrained,  and  put 
them  to  his  service  in  building  the  Temple;  besides 
other  wonderful  things  wldeh  he  accomplished 
through  Ids  power  over  tlx*  demons.  (See  Fleck, 
“  Wissenschaftliche  Reise.”  ii.  8,  111  ft  xeq.)  A 
translation  into  English  by  (’onybeare  was  given 
in  “Jewish  Quart.  Hew”  1*99,  xi.  1-45. 

The  Gelasian  Decree  names  also  a  u  Contradict io 
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Sab ‘munis,”  which  may  have  described  his  contest 
in  wisdom  wifli  lliram,  a  frequent  theme  of  later 
writers. 

A  Testament  of  Hezekiah  is  cited  by  (Ydrciius;  but 
tin*  passage  quoted  is  found  in  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah. 

£  VIII.  Relat?  g  to  Joseph,  Isaiah,  and  Ba¬ 
ruch.  Other  Apocrypha  are  the  following: 

18.  Story  of  Aseneth.  A  romantic  tale,  narrating 
how  Ax-ncth,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Potiphar, 
priest  of  On.  became  the  wife-of  Joseph;  how  the 
kin ;:\s  son,  who  had  desired  her  for  himself,  tried  to 
destroy  Joseph,  and  how  lie  was  foiled.  The  romance 
exists  in  various  languages  and  recensions.  The 
Greek  text  was  published  by  BatilTnl,  Paris,  1SS9. 

A  Prayer  of  Joseph  is  named  in  the  .anonymous  list 
of  Apocrypha,  and  is  quoted  by  Origeii  and  Proco¬ 
pius.  In  these  fragments  Jacob  is  the  speaker. 

19.  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  or  Vision  of  Isaiah.  Origen 
speaks  of  a  Jewish  apocryphal  work  describing  tin* 
death  of  Isaiah.  Such  a  limrtyri n m  is  p reserve*  1  in 
the  Ethiopic  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  first  part  of 
which  Jells  how  Manasseh.  at  tin*  instigation  of  a 
Samaritan,  had  Isaiah  sawn  asunder.  The  second 
part,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  to  heaven  in  tin*  20th 
year  of  He/ekiah.  and  what  he  saw  and  heard  there, 
is  Christian,  though  perhaps  based  on  a  Jewish  vi¬ 
sion.  Extensive  Christian  interpolations  occur  in  the 
tirs t  part  also.  A  fragment  of  the  Greek  text  is 
reproduced  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  “The  Amherst 
Papyri,”  London,  1000. 

20.  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  or  Paraliuomena 

of  Jeremiah.  (Ccriani,  **  Monumenta.”  v.  1,  0  if  *  7.; 
J.  Keiidel  Harris.  “Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch.” 
1SS0;  Dillmaiin,  “ direst omat Ida  .Ethiopiea.”  pp.  1 
it  Greek  and  Elhiopie.)  Narrates  what  befell 

Baruch  and  Abimrlech  ( Ebed-melceh)  at  tin*  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Sixty-six  years  after,  they  sent  a  letter 
by  an  eagle  to  Jeremiah  in  Babylon.  He  leads  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Jews  back  from  Babylonia:  only  those  who 
arc  willing  to  put  away  their  Babylonian  wives  are 
allowed  to  cross  the  Jordan;  the  others  eventually 
become  the  founders  of  Samaria.  Jeremiah  is  spir¬ 
ited  away.  After  three  days,  returning  to  the  body, 
he  prophesies  the  coming  of  Christ  and  is  stoned  to 
death  by  bis  countrymen. 

§  IX.  Lost  Books.  Other  haggadie  works  named 
in  the  Gelasian  Decree  are:  the  Book  of  Og,  the  Giant, 
“whom  the  heretics  pretend  to  have  fought  with 
a  dragon  after  the  Hood**;  perhaps  the  same  as  the* 
Manichean  Yi^avrnnr  fitj/nc  (Phot ins.  “Cod.”  So),  or 
llfur.  min  in  rt'.t i>  IV  (irreur;  The  Penitence  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres.  (See  Isclin,  in  uZeit  sell  rift  fur  Wissensch. 
Tlieologie,”  1S94,  pp.  32 1  it  «//.)  Both  of  these  may 
we!!  Isa vc  been  ultimately  of  Jewish  origin. 

§  X.  Prophetical  Apocrypha.  1.  Baruch. 
Purporting  to  be  written  by  Baruch,  son  of  Ncriali, 
the  disciple  of  .Jeremiah,  after  the  deportation  to 
Babylon.  The  book  is  not  original,  drawing  its 
motives  fiddly  from  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  xl.  it  xn/. ; 
affinity  to  the  Wisdom  literature  is  also  marked  in 
some  passages,  especially  in  eh.  iii. 

The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  io  the  captives  in  Babylon, 
which  is  appended  to  Baruch,  and  counts  as  the  sixth 
chapter  of  that  book,  is  a  keen  satire  on  idolatry. 

2.  Assumption  of  Moses.  See  above,  Testament  of 


Moses  VII.  lb).  What  now  remains  of  this  work, 
in  an  old  Latin  version,  is  prophetic  in  diameter,  con¬ 
sisting  of  predictions  delivered  by  MoseS  to  Joshua 
when  In*  had  installed  him  as  his  successor.  Moses 
foretells  in  brief  outline  the  history  of  the  people  to 
tin*  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  then,  more  fully, 
tin*  succeeding  times  down  to  the  successors  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  the  Messianic  age  which  ensues.  It 
is  probable  that  the  lost  sequel  contained  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  Moses,  in  which  occurred  tin*  conflict  — 
referred  to  in  Jude  9 — between  Michael  and  Satan 
for  tin*  possession  of  Moses*  IhmIv. 

3.  Eldad  and  Medad.  Under  this  name  an  apocry¬ 
phal  book  is  mentioned  in  our  lists,  and  quoted  twice 
in  tin*  “Shepherd  of  Hennas”  (ii.  34).  It  contained 
tin*  prophecy  of  the  two  ciders  named  in  Xum.  xi.  2b. 

§  XI.  Apocalypses.  Most  of  the-  prophetical 
Apocrypha  are  apocalyptic  in  form.  To  this  class 
belong:  Enoch.  The  Secrets  of  Enoch,  IV  Esd..  the 
Apocalypses  of  Baruch  (Greek  and  Syriac),  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Zephaniah.  Apoealypseof  Elijah,  and  others 
(see  A  roc wi.ypsk.  and  t  lie  special  articles).  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  elements  have  been  noted  above  in  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Tes¬ 
taments  of  tin*  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  others. 

§  XII.  Lyrical  Apocrypha.  1.  Psalm  cli.,  in 
the  Greek  Bible;  attributed  to  David.  uwlien  be  bad 
fought  in  single  combat  with  Goliath.” 

2.  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Eighteen  in  number;  included 
in  some  manuseriptsof  the  Greek  Bible,  but  noted  in 
the  catalogues  as  disputed  or  apocryphal.  Though 
ascribed  to  Solomon  in  the  titles,  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  that  the  author,  or  authors,  designed  them 
to  be  so  attributed.  They  were  written  in  Hebrew — 
though  preserved  only  in  Greek — in  Palestine  about, 
the  middle  of  the  first-  century  n.c.,  and  give  most 
important  testimony  to  the  inner  character  of  the 
religious  belief  of  the  time  and  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  as  w:  *!  as  to  the  strength  of  party 
or  sectarian  animosity.  Tin*  live  Odes  of  Solomon 
in  **  Pistis  Sophia  ”  arc  of  Christian  (Gnostic)  origin. 

3.  Five  apocryphal  psalms  in  Syriac,  edited  by 
Wright  (“  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Biblic  al  Archeol¬ 
ogy,”  1SS7,  i.x.  2o7-2bb).  The  first  is  Ps.  eli.  (tot pm, 
£  1);  it  is  followed  by  (2)  a  prayer  of  llezckiali; 
(3) a  prayer  when  tin*  people  obtain  leave  from  Cyrus 
to  return;  and  (4,  ->)a  prayer  of  David  during  his  con¬ 
flict  with  the  lion  ami  the  \\olf,  and  thanksgiving 
after  bis  victory. 

XIII.  Didactic  Apocrypha.  1.  The  Wisdom 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach  (in  the  Latin  Bible  entitled 
Ecclesiasticus).  Proverbs  and  aphorisms  for  men’s 
guidance  in  various  stations  and  circumstances;  a 
counterpart  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Tin*  author 
was  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  in  Hebrew ;  his 
work  was  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson  soon 
after  13*2  n.c.  The  Syriac  translation  was  also  made 
from  tin*  Hebrew,  and  recently  considerable  parts.of 
tin*  Hebrew  text  itself  have  been  recovered.  The 
book  is  included  in  tin*  Christian  Bible — Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  etc. — hut  was  excluded  from  tlic  Jewish 
('anon  (Tosef..  Yad.  ii.  13  it  *7.).  Many  quotations 
in  Jewish  literature  prove,  however,  its  continued 
popularity. 

2.  Wisdom  of  Sclomon,  Eo/«//wrof.  Written  in 

Greek,  probably  in  Alexandria;  a  representative  of 
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Hellenistic  “  Wisdom.”  Solonmn,  addressing  Hu*  ru¬ 
lers  of  the  earth,  exhorts  them  to  seek  wisdom,  and 
warns  them  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  ot  idolatry. 
Noteworthy  is  the  warm  defense  of  the  immortality 
of  the  sotd*.  in  which  the  influence  of  Creek  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  is  manifest,  as,  indeed,  it  is  through¬ 
out  the  hook. 

3.  Fourth  Maccabees.  The  title  is  a  misnomer;  and 
the  attribution  of  the  work  to  flavins  Josephus  is 
equally  erroneous.  The  true  title  is  llq«  <.*»  r*if.y#u- 
Tni>nr  /'oynunr,  “(in  the  Autonomy  of  Reason.”  It  is 
an  anonymous  discourse  on  the  supremacy  of  relig¬ 
ious  intelligence  over  the  leclings.  I  his  supremacy 
is  proved,  aiming  other  things.  hy  examples  of  c«»n- 
stanev  in  persecution,  especially  by  the  fortitude  of 
Eleazar  and  the  seven  brothers  (II  Macc.  vi.  IS.  vii. 

41).  The  work  was  written  in  Creek  ;  it  is  found 
in  some  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  but  is  not 
canonical. 

£  XIV.  Apocrypha  in  the  Talmud.  There  are 
no  .Jewish  catalogues  of  Apocrypha  correspondin':  h> 
the  (’hristian  lists  cited  above;  but  we  know  that  | 
the  eanonieity  of  certain  writings  was  disputed  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  that  others  were 
expressly  and  authoritatively  declared  not  to  l>e  sa¬ 
cred  scripture*,  while-some  are  more  vehemently  inter- 
dieted— to  read  them  is  to  incur  perdition.  The  con 
t  roversiesahout  Ecclesiastes  and  the*  Song  of  Solomon 
will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Canon,  where  also  the 
proposed  “withdrawal”  of  Proverbs,  Ezekiel,  and 
some  oilier  books  will  be  considered.  Here  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  the  school  of  Shamtnai  favored  ex¬ 
cluding  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  from 
the  list  of  inspired  scriptures,  but  the  filial  decision 
included  them  in  the  canon. 

Siraeli.  on  tin*  other  hand,  was  excluded,  appar¬ 
ently  as  a  recent  work  by  a  known  author,  and  a 
general  rule  was  adde  d  that  no  books  more  modern 
than  Siraeli  were  sacred  scripture. 

The  same  decision  excluded  the  Gospels  and  other 
heretical  (Christian)  scriptures  (Tost* f.,  Yad.  ii.  13). 
These  books,  therefore,  stand  in  the  relation  of  Apoc¬ 
rypha  to  tin*  Jewish  canon. 

In  Mislinah  Sanh.  x.  1,  R.  Akiba  adds  to  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  those  Israelites  who  have  no  part  in  the 
world  to  come. “the  man  who  reads  in  the  extraneous 
hooks”  (D'ittPnn  D'lSDlh  that  is,  books  outside  the 
canon  of  holy  scripture,  just  as  no,  rxtri nx<rnx,  extra, 
are  used  by  ('hristian  writers (Zalm,  “Geseh.  des  Neu- 
testament lichen  Rations,”  i.  1,  1‘2G  xey.).  Among 
these  an*  included  the  "hooks of  the  heretics”  (D'PO), 
as  in  Toscf..  Yad.  quoted  above,  the  Christians 
(Bab.  Sanh.  10M).  Siraeli  is  also  named  i*i  both  Tal- 
muds,  but  the  text  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sanh. 
28u)  is  obviously  corrupt. 

Further,  the  writings  of  Ben  La*  a  nail  (rOJJ^  p)  fall 
under  Hie. same  condemnation  (Yer.  Sanh.  /.#*.);  the 
Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1*3  (Eeel.  R.)  couples 
the  writings  of  Ben  Tigla  (fc*^n  p)  with  those  of 
Siraeli,  as  bringing  mischief  into  the  house  of  him 
who  owns  them.  What  these  books  were  is  much 
disputed  (see  the  respective  articles).  Another  title 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  is  Vni2D 
DVftH  <>r  DVWDn  (xifir  ha-uuram  or  Jui-wenon),  uirl}' 
and  oftc*n  emended  hy  conjecture  to  DITCH  ( Home - 
ros;  so  llai  Garni.  ami  others).  See  IloMKit  in  Tal- 


mi  I>.  The  hooks  of  “Be  Abidan.”  about  wliich  there 
is  a  question  in  Shah,  110",  are  also  obscure. 


Bihi.i«h;k.\»*hy :  Texts :  The  Ajiorrypha  bn  the  Protestant 
vj.n...,  :u.-  rmuitl  in  editions  »*f  tie*  Oreek  Bible;  see  es}**- 
riallv  swrte.  The  Uhl  Tistnnien.t  in  Hire};.  2d  eil.;  sejwi- 
n»n*iv  Fritzsrhe.  hihri  A^*nr>n»hi  \et*ris  Jistinnenh 
litnri  js;j  nf  the  Pseudepignipha  no  comprehensive  «>r- 
iuj<  e\i<t* :  some  ..f  the  luniks  an*  inelmled  in  the  editions  «»f 
Ixvfit*  and  Fritzsrhe.  aliove:  and  in  Hilgeiifrl.I.  Mi  ssuis  Ju- 
ihrunini.  Sn*  also  Fabririus,  foi/e.i*  |V»  mle  phjmphus 

Yittris  T*  stame lit i.  2  Mils..  2d  ctl.,  Hamburg.  1  i22.  1«24, 
which  i-  ii.. I  replaced  bv  anv  more  recent  work.  For  editions 
land  ira libations,*  of  most  of  those  writings  tin*  literature  of  the 
artieios  must  lie  roiistilted.  Tninslatioiis :  I  lie  Au- 
tbon/.»*»I  Version  iiiav  In-sl  tie  used  in  the  edition  of  C.  J.  ball. 
Viubtiinn  Af>rrui>h<i.  which  eontainsa  useful  apparatus  of 
variou>  Tradings  and  rrudrrings;  tin*  Krvisiil  Vrrsion,  Ajw- 
mii’hfi,  < 'builon,  I'nnnuoiienl  ami  Aiioermiiml 

Srrii’t nr* s,  issi ;  a  rrvisrd  tiiinslatioii  is  given  also  in  Bis- 
srlf>  I  ’niuim  ntni’H  <s»***  iieloW).  nf  the  highest  value  is  the 
cirnnaii  tiaiisiatioii.witli  nitrodunious  and  notes.  in  KauTzsrh, 
Jti,  .1  jHihru/fht  n  inn  I  I*sf  Ihh  th  s  Alft n  Tesla, 

hunts.  2  vols..  Commentaries:  Fritzsrhe  and  Cirimm, 

Hur Z*t*  hlsstes  Kxi «/«  tiselus  I  hi  mlttlieh  Zllilen  A  pnht  !fl»lu  H 
thsA’lh  it  Jbon/f  >-.V»  vols..  Ware  land  others),  -l)»oc- 

r ii i tint.  2  vols..  lSss  (Speaker's  Bible);  Bissell.  The  Ajmc- 
nijiha  nt  tin  Ohl  Tistanu  hi .  1«*»  tl-inge  seri<*s). 

Th**  m«*>t  impniiaut  reeent  work  on  this  whole  literature  Is 
Schiirer’s  Hesehiehle  ties  Jlhlisrhen  Ynlhes.  3d  ed.,  yol.  iii. 
(Fier  tr  »*f  2«  1  ed.:  Jeir.  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  (  hvisl ). 

wikeri*  ais*>  very  full  references  to  the  literature  will  1m*  found. 


APOLANT,  EDTJAKD:  German  physician: 
born  at  Just  row.  city  in  Wcstprcusscn,  Prussia,  Aug. 
21,  1S47*  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Dent  sell- Krone  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  rece  ived  1  lie  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1*70.  He  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  (1*70-71),  and,  on  returning  to  Berlin, 
engaged  in  practise  in  that  city.  Ill  1*1*0  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  u Sanitatsrath.” 

Ajiolant  lias  contributed  numerous  papers  to  Vir¬ 
chow's  “ArehiV  fur  Pathologisehc  Anatoniie  und 
Physiologic  und  fi'ir  Klinisehc  Mcdizin  *’  (“Uc-lwr 
das  Vc  rhaltniss  der  Weissen  und  Roten  Blutkbrper- 
chen  bei  Eiterungcn,”  etc.);  tin*  u  Berliner  Klinisclie 
WcK’heiiscdirift  ”  (“  Uebc*r  Applikation  von  Karbol- 
saureuinscJilage  bei  Pockcn,”  etc.),  and  other  medical 
journals. 


Biiiliooratiiy  :  Wrede,  JMis  (leistigc  Berlin .  iii.  3,  Berlin, 


isas. 


F.  T.  H. 


APOLLINARIS  or  APOEEINAKIUS, 
CEATJDIUS:  Bishop  of  Hicrapolis,  Phrygia,  in 
170;  author  of  an  44  Apology  for  the  Christian  Faith,” 
winch  he  addressed  to  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  He  wrote  also  two  books  “  Pros  Ioudai- 
ous ”  (Against  the  Jews)  and  other  works  against 
the  pagans,  and  opposing  the  Montanist  and  the 
Kncratite  heresies,  besides  other  books,  all  of  which 
are  now  lost. 

BiliLlocrRACHY :  Eusetifus.  Keel.  Jv.  ^7.  v.  1ft;  Jerome.  Dc 
Yiris  I  Uustrihns.v n*„p.  3»;  Epixtuhr,  p.S4 ;  Fabririus.  inh¬ 
ibit  h.  liraeit,  vii.  Tillemont,  Memo  ires,  t.  i.,  pt.  ii. 

t.  F.  H.  V. 

APOLLONIUS:  One  of  the  Judeans  who,  about 
130  B. c.,  went  to  Rome  to  make  a  covenant  or  league 
of  friendship  with  the  Romans.  He  was  called  by 
Josephus  “  the  son  of  Alexander.”  See  JoilN  IIyr- 
cam  s  and  Romans. 

Bu»i.hm;raphy  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xiil.  ft,  §  2,  xiv.  10,  S  22. 

c;.  L.  G. 

APOLLONIUS  or  APOLLONIUS  MOLON : 

Gn-ek  rhetorician  and  anti-Jewish  writer;  flourished 
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in  tin*  first  century  r,.c\  Ilf  is  usually,  but  not 
always.  designated  by  tin*  name  of  bis  father.  Molon. 
lit*  was  called  by  his  patronymic  mainly  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  his  somewhat  older  contemporary 
Apollonius  Malachos.  Apollonius  Molon  was  still 
praised  as  a  distinguished  master  of  the  art  of 'speech 
about  the  year  To  i;.c.  Josephus,  however,  concerns 
himself  with  him  simply  as  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  most  pernicious  anti  .Jewish  writers. 

Lorn  at  Alabamla.  in  (  aria,  Apollonius  afterward 
emigrated  to  Pinnies,  wherefore  Cicero  styles  him 
“Molon  Hhodius  Brutus,”  ch.  lxxxix.).  He  soon 
eclipsed  his' contemporaries  both  as  a  master  of  oia- 
tory  and  as  a  pnietieal  advocate,  and  had  as  pupils 
both  Cicero  and  Julius  Osar. 

It  was  at  IJ bodes,  no  doubt,  that  Apollonius  ap¬ 
propriated  the  Jmhcophohic  ideas  of  tin*  Syrian  stoic 
Post  don  i  rs  (1  H.V51  n.i\).  who  lived  in  that  city,  and 
thence  circulated  throughout  the  Greek  and  Homan 
world  several  wild  calumnies  concerning  the  Jews, 
such  as  the  charges  that  they  worshiped 
Follower  an  ass  in  I  heir  temple,  that  rheysacri- 
of  lieed  annually  on  their  altar  a  specially 
Posidonius,  fattened  Greek,  and  that  they  were 
filled  with  hatred  toward  every  other 
nationality,  particularly  the  Greeks.  These  and  sim¬ 
ilar  malevolent  fictions  rega riling  the  Jews  were 
adopted  by  Apollonius,  who,  induced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  in  Hhodcsand  in  (  aria  were  very  numerous 
(compare  I  Mace.  xv.  16-24),  composed  an  anti  Jew¬ 
ish  treatise,  in  which  all  these  accusations  found  em¬ 
bodiment.  While  Posidonius  had  confined  himself 
to  incidental  allusions  to  the  Jews  in  the  course  of  his 
history  of  the  Seleueida*  (compare  C.  M tiller,  “Frag. 
Hist.  Gra»c.”  iii.  245  < i  *>'/.),  Apollonius  outdid  his 
master  by  undertaking  a  separate  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  character  of  his 
treatise*,  which,  according  to  Alexander  Poly  hist  or, 
was  a  r.vrsKivi;  ( Eusebius,**  Pra*paratioEvaiigelica,nix. 
10).  a  polemic  treatise — as  Sell  brer  renders  the  phrase 
— against  the  Jews.  The  polemic  passages,  however, 
must  have  been  interwoven  with  a  general  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  Jewish  theme — probably  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  people.  For  it  is  the  complaint 
of  Josephus  that  Apollonius,  unlike  Apion.  far  from 
massing  all  his  anti  Jewish  charges  in  one  passage, 
had  preferred -to  insult  the  Jews  in  various  manners 
and  in  numerous  places  throughout  his  work  ( l.r .  ii. 
14).  The  assumption  that  Apollonius’  l>ook  was  of  a 
historic  character  is  confirmed  by  the  fragment  in 
Alexander  Polyhistor.  which  gives  the  genealogy  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Deluge  to  Moses’  and  by  an  allu¬ 
sion  of  Josephus  which  indicates  that  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  was  also  dealt  with  therein  (fj\  ii.  2).  In  con 
neetion  with  the  exodus.  Apollonius  gave  circulation 
to  the  malicious  fable  that  the  Jews  had  Imeii  expelled 
from  Egypt  owing  to  a  shameful  malady  from  which 
they  sutlered.  while  he  took  occasion  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Moses  also  and  to  belittle  liis  law,  char¬ 
acterizing  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  as  a  sorcerer  and 
bis  work  as  devoid  of  all  moral  worth.  Besides,  lie 
heaped  many  unjust,  charges  upon  the  Jews,  re¬ 
proaching  them  for  not  worshiping  the  same  gods  as 
the  other  peoples  (/.r.  fi.7)and  for  disinclination  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  tin*  followers  of  other  faiths  (ii.  30).  He 
thus  represented  them  as  atheists  and  misanthropes. 


and  depicted  them  withal  as  men  who  were  either 
-cowards  or  fanatics,  the  most  untalented  among  all 
barbarians,  who  had  done  nothing  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  welfare  of  the  human  race  (ii.  14).  No 
wonder  these  groundless  charges  excited  the  anger 
of  Josephus,  who  believed  that  they  corrupt u!  and 
misled  the  judgment  of  Apion  (O  ii.  7,  15  <t  «</.), 
and  who  therefore  zealously  devoted  the  entire  second 
part  of  his  treatise  against  Apion  to  a  refutation  of 
Apollonius.  The  latter  was  thus  paid  back  in  hisown 
coin.  Josephus  dors  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of 
crass  stupidity,  vaingloriousncss,  and  an  immoral  life 
(f.r.  ii.  30,  37).  Sec  Ariox. 

iniw.ior.UACUY  :  C.  Muller,  Fniymnifn  Hidtirimnun  Cnrco- 
nim .  iii.L*us*7  >»  «/.;  .J.O.Miiller,  !)•  *  Fhtriusjnst  Schrift- 

}/»•;/<  n  tlm  A/iinn.  p.  teasel.  IsiT ;  Paiily-Wissowa,  llntl- 
Kncuc.ii.s.r. :  Un'iiz.  iirsch.ilt  r  JmhnA Med.,  iii. 347  rt  wy.; 
Sehurer.  Htscli.  3d  ni..  iii.  4< M I  4<*3;  V<ig«*lstein  ami  Kieger, 
tirscti.  tier  J wit  n  in  limn.  i.  S.’>;  Tti.  lhinarh.  Tf.rtfs  d'.-i (!• 
trurs  tines  it  Hoinains  Uilatifs  au  Jmhtl#nu\  pp.  00  et 

«'?'  H.  G.  E. 

APOLLONIUS  OF  TYANA:  Pythagorean 

philosopher  and  iieeloiiiaiuer ,  born  about  the  V CUT 
3  n.c.;  died,  according  to  some  sources,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  Arabic  literature  his 
name  is  cited  in  the  form  “  Balinas  ”  or  “  Belenus,” 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  “ Pliny.”  ;  He  is 
mentioned  in  eonneetion  witli  magical  writings,  and 
is  called  by. the  Arabs  Sahib  al-Talismat  (“The  Au¬ 
thor  of  Talismans  ”).  They  at  tribute  to  Ap  dlonius 
■u  Kisalah  fi  Tathir  al  Huhamiyat  Ii  al-Markabat,”  a 
work  that  treats  of  the  inlluenee  of  pneumatic;  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  which  also  deals  with 
talismans.  An  introduction  (“  Mebo  **)  to  this  treatise 
on  talismans,  “Iggeret  al-Talasm,”  was  composed 
by  an  anonymous  writer;  it  is  found  in  Steinschneider 
MS.,  No.  20.  It  is  full  of  Arabic  words,  and  contains 
a  few  Homanee  ones  also.  Thv  translator  says  at  the 
end  that  the  whole  book  is  of  no  value,  and  that 
lie  lias  translated  (or  copied)  it  merely  as  a  warning 
against  “serving  strange  gods.”  It  is  probable  that 
a  copy  of  this  translation  existed  in  the  library  of 
Leon  Mosconi  (Majorca,  14th  century),  where  it 
seenrs  to  occur  under  the  title  “Bel  Enus” — No.  37 
of  the  catalogue  (“Kev.  Et.  Juives.”  xxxix.  256,  xl. 
65).  It  is  also  cited  by  Joseph  Nasi  (16th  century) 
and  perhaps  by  Abba  'Mari.  According  to  Jolianan 
Allcmanno  (died  1500),  Solomon  ben  Nathan  Orgueiri 
(of  Aix,  Provence,  about  1390)  translated  from  the 
Latin  another  work  on  magic  by  Apollonius.  The 
Hebrew  title  of  this  second  work  wasn^CWnDi&D 
(“Intellectual  Art  ”);  fragments  of  it  are  found  in 
Schonblum  MS.,  No.  79. 

Bini.iottRAFHY  :  F»»r  Apollonius  and  Ills  supposed  writings  see 
J.  Miller,  in  Pauly-Wissmvu,  Ritit-Kr^ud^jiihlk  tier  tlassi- 
when  Aljfiihuinsic issensvhaf t ,  iii.  140*7  ;  and  Ciot- 

Oieil,  in  Z.  1>.  M.  H.  xlvi.  4 00;  i»n  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
translations  see  Steinschneider.  //«7>r.  f  Vbcrs.  §  "cJII  (  =  Z. 
J).  M.  H.  xlv.  4-ft*  »t  sfij.)  ;  F  first,  t'mmn  it*#  A.  T.  p.  iW,  at¬ 
tempted  to  identify  Apollonius  with  Ben  l.a‘anah,  whose  wri¬ 
tings  were. condemned  (Yer.  Sanh.  xi.  *2$ a). 

G. 

APOLLOS ;  A  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and 
colaborer  of  Paul.  Of  him  the  following  is  told 
(Acts  xviii.  24-2S):  He  came  (about  56)  to  Ephesus, 
as  “an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,” 
to  preach  and  to  teach  in  the  synagogue;  and  his 
fervor  of  spirit  and  boldness  of  speech  attracted  the 
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attention  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla — Tews  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  new  Christian  faith  in 
Corinth.  They  found  him  not  sufficiently  informed 
in  the  new  doctrine ;  for  he  knew  “only  the  baptism 
of  John  ”  when  lie  spoke  to  the  people  of  “  the  way 
of  the  Lord.*"  So  they  expounded  the  way  of  God 
to  him  more  fully;  and.  turned  into  a  firmer  be*  I 
liever  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  went  to  Achaia, 
.where  he  converted  the  Jews  to  his  new  faith  by 
his  arguments  from  Scriptures.  This  is  illustrated 
by  another  story  which  immediately  follows:  While 
A  polios  was  still  at  Corinth,  Paul  found  in  Ephesus 
about  twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  who  had 
never  heard  of  tin*  Holy  Ghost,  but  had  undergone 
baptism  for  the  sake  of  repentance.  Paul  succeeded 
in  baptizing  them  anew  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  and 
then,  after  “Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  them;  and  they  spake  with 
tongues,  and  prophesied  ”  (Acts  xix.  1-6). 

The  sect.  then,  to  which  Apollos,  as  well. as  these 
twelve  men  of  Ephesus,  belonged,  were  simply  Bap-, 
tists,  like  John;  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  “Two 
Ways  ’’—the  Way  of  Life  and  of  Death— as  taught 
in  the  “Didachc,”  the  propaganda  literature  of  the 
Jews  before  the  rise  of  Christianity.  They  were 
thenceforward  won  over  to  the  new  Christian  sect  * 
probably  under  the  influence  of  such  ecstatic  states 
of  mind  as  are  described  here  and  in  the  writings  of 
Paul. 

Whether  Apollos  belonged  to  the  class  of  thinkers 
like  Philo  or  not  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  But  it  is  learned  from  Paul’s  own  words 
(I  Cor.  i.  10)  that  while  working  on  the  same  lines  as 
Paul,  Apollos  differed  essentially  from  him  in  his 
teachings.  Four  different,  parties  had  arisen  there: 
one  adhering  to  Paul,  another  to  Apollos,  a  third 
to  Peter,  and  the  fourth  calling  itself  simply  “of 
the  Christ  “  "Who,  then,”  says  he,  “is  Paul,  and 
who  is  Apollos.  hut  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed, 
even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man?  I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered  .  .  .  we  are  laborers  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  Let  no  man  deceive  himself.  If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world, 
let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise.  .  .  [ 
Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world, 
or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come;  all  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ’s;  and  Christ 
is  God’s”  (1  Cor.  iii.  5-2 3).  Evidently  Apollos  bc- 
t raved  more  of  that  wisdom  which  Alexandrian 
philosophers  gloried  in.  Wherefore,  Paul  contends 
that  “not  with  wisdom  of  words”  (I  Cor.  i.  17)  was 
he  sent  to  preach  the  gospel.  .  .  .  “The  world  bv 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  For 
the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after 
wisdom  ”  {if*.  21.  22).  Originally  the  people  of  Cor¬ 
inth  were,  according  to  I  Cor.  xii.  2,  not  Jews,  but 
Gentiles.  It  is.  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why 
Apollos’  preaching  appealed  to  them  far  more  than 
Paul’s.  Still,  the  difference  between  the  two  “apos¬ 
tles  ’  (I  Cor.  iv.  fi)  was  not  of  a  nature  to  keep  them 
apart ;  for  Paul,  toward  the  close  of  his  letter  to  the 
C  orinthians,  says:  “  As  touching  our  brother  Apollos. 

I  greatly  desired  him  to  come  unto  you :  ...  he  will  i 
come  when  he  shall  have  convenient  time”  (I  Cor. 
xvi.  12).  M  e  have  reason  to  ascribe  to  Apollos  some  j 


influence  in  the  direction  which  led  to  a  blending  of 
the  Philonic  Logos  with  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah — a  Ilellcnization  of  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
sense  of  John’s  Gospel;  though  many  critics  since 
Luther  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  him  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. 

Bibliography:  WeizsSeker,  Das  Ajutstnlischc  Zc  it  alter,  p. 

3tkS;  Blass,  Commentary  nn  Acts,  pp.  201,  203;  Friedlander, 

Dcr  VorchristUchc  JZUlischc  Gnostic  ismus,  1898,  p.  37. 

T.  K. 

APOLOGISTS:  Men  of  pious  zeal  who  de¬ 
fended  both  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  race 
against  the  attacks  and  accusations  of  their  enemies 
by  writing,  either  in  the  form  of  dissertations  or  of 
dialogues,  works  in  defense  of  the  spirit  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  Judaism,  so  that  its  essentials  might  be 
placed  in  the  proper  light.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
things,  therefore,  that  they  were  impelled  to  expose 
the  general  weakness  of  the  positions  of  their  antag¬ 
onists.  and  to  attack  those  positions  rigorously :  hence 
the  apologies  are,  at  the  same  time,  polemical  ar¬ 
raignments.  So  long  as  the  Jewish  state  was  inde¬ 
pendent  and  respected  by  neighboring  peoples,  and 
so  long  as  religious  reverence  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  heathen  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  came  into 
'  contact,  it  was  unnecessary  to  ward  off  attacks 
on  their  nationality,  on  their  religious  teachings, 
or  on  their  manners  and  customs.  They  dwelt  in 
harmony  with  Persians  when  Cyrus  established  the 
Persian  empire,  and  later  with  Greeks;  they  dwelt 
alongside  of  Part  Ilians  and  New  Persians,  and  their 
Judaism  received  no  manner  of  offense.  But  when 
The  Jewish  state  fell  into  internal  decay,  and  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  the  Jews  held  the  closest  rela¬ 
tions,  lost  their  reverence  for  their  own  deities;  when, 
furthermore,  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Greek,  the  Hellenes  were  introduced  to  a  literature 
that  claimed  at  least  equality  with  their  own ;  and, 
finally,  when  the  Egyptians  were  by  that  translation 
informed  of  the  pitiful  role  t  heir  ancestors  had  played 
at  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  nation,  these  peoples  felt 
themselves  severely  wounded  in  their  national  van¬ 
ity.  It  was,  accordingly,  in  Alexandria  that  anti- 
Jewish  literature  originated,  to  withstand  which 
the  Jewish  Apologists  resident  there  devoted  their 
energies. 

Manetho,  an  Egyptian  temple  scribe  at  Thebes, 
was  the  first  to  assail  the  Jewish  nationality  with  all 
manner  of  fables  invented  by  himself. 
The  First  Opportunity  to  disseminate  misinfor- 
Attacks  in  mat-ion  concerning  the  Jews  had  been 
Ly  afforded  by  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus 
Heathens.  Epiphancs,  whose  wonderful  stories 
concerning  his  experiences  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem  were  seized  upon  and  elaborated  by 
the  anti  Jewish  writers  of  Alexandria.  In  this  city, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  dwelt  numerous  Jews  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  activity  and 
moral  life,  and  many  Greeks  detested  the  Jews  for 
their  difference  in  moral  ideals,  founded  as  they  were 
upon  religious  codes  quite  different  from  their  own. 
Alexandria  was  accordingly  the  market  where  un¬ 
scrupulous  writers  were  certain  of  finding  sale  for 
their  multifarious  calumnies  against  the  Jewish  peo 
pie.  In  Alexandria,  consequently,  the  earliest  Jew¬ 
ish  Apologists  made  their  appearance. 
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The  first  generation  of  Jewish  Apologists  nour¬ 
ished  fro  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  n.c.  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
The  common  era.  In  this  period  arc  in- 
First  Apol-  eluded  those  Apologists  who  cncoun- 
ogists.  tered  the  attacks  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens.  The  early  Greek  fashion  of 
writing  under  a  pseudonym  had  been  transplanted 
to  Alexandria ;  works  were  issued  purporting  to  be 
productions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  The  first 
Jewish  Apologists  were,  therefore,  strictly  in  the 
fashion  when  they  used  pseudonyms  in  their  replies 
to  t  lie  ceaseless  libels  with  which  the  anti-Jewish  wri¬ 
ters  assailed  the  religious  literature,  the  manners,  and 
the  customs  of  the  Jews.  These  Apologists  drew  a 
picture  of  the  grandeur  and  moral  elevation  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  and.  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom, 
ascribed  their  writings  to  heathen  poets  and  prophets. 
The  most  important  of  these  apologetic  writings  are 
the  “Sibylline  Books”  and  “The  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon.”  The  “Sibylline  Books,”  composed  partly  in 
the  middle  of  the  second,  partly  in  the  first,  century 
n.c.,  contrasted  the  lofty  ethics  of  monotheism  and 
the  righteousness  and  morality  of  Ju- 
“  Sibylline  daism  with  the  follies  of  idol-worship, 
Boohs”  and  and  with  the  selfishness  and  sensual- 
“  The  Wis-  itv  of  heathendom.  “The  Wisdom  of 
dom  of  Solomon  ”  uses  still  darker  colors  to 
Solomon.-’  paint  the  immorality  and  viciousness, 

*  the  utter  corruption  and  shamelessness 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  portrays,  in  contrast  there¬ 
with,  the  moral  atmosphere  emanating  from  Jewish 

religious  writings.  The  author  of  this  book  lived 
protmTrt  v  aoout  the  time  of  the  Itonmii  emperor  Calig¬ 
ula  (37-41).  Among  the  Apologists  in  Alexandria 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Philo,  one?  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophical  thinkers  of  Judaism,  who 
flourished  about  40.  Philo  sought  to  illustrate  to  the 
heathen  world  the  beauty  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  by 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  both  Judaism  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  Hellenic  Thought  in  the  writings  of  Greek  philos¬ 
ophers  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  mark;  that  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  Greek  speculative  thinkers 
strove  alter  one  and  the  same  truth,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  was  one  merely  of  external  appearance  or 
expression. 

The  best  apologetic  work  of  this  period,  and  indeed 
of  any  period,  is  that  written  in  Home  by  Flavius 
Josephus  (born  about  37).  which  he  entitled  “Against 
Apion.  or  Concerning  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Nation.”  Apion,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philo,  had,  at  the  request,  of  several  Alexandrians, 
handed  to  the  emperor  Caligula  a  calumnious  memo¬ 
rial  full  of  the  worst  accusations  and 
Josephus,  slanders  against  the  Jews.  lie  had 
simply  compiled  everything  to  be 
found  in  previous  writings  of  this  character,  and 
added  to  it  whatever  he  could  devise  in  the  way  of 
malicious  invention.  This  slanderous  petition,  no 
doubt,  made  its  influence  felt  at  the  time  Josephus 
was  writing  his  history  in  Borne,  and  impelled  him 
to  publish  his  “Apology”  (vindication),  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  books.  He  controverts  the  allegation 
that  the  Jews  have  no  history  and  are  a  new  nation. 
The  sting  of  the  charge  came  from  the  circumstance 


that,  according  to  the  view  then  prevailing,  the  re¬ 
spectability  and  dignity  of  a  nation  were  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  antiquity.  He  exposes  the  falsity 
of  the  calumnies  circulated  against  Judaism,  ami 
illustrates  the  mental  incapacity  of  his  opponents  to 
grasp  historical  truths.  Through  the  whole  work 
there  breathesa  spirit  of  warm  admiration  for  Moses 
and  his  civil  and  religions  legislation ;  it  acknowl¬ 
edges  appreciatively  whatever  is  great  and  good 
among  all  ancient  peoples.  Tin’s  “  Apology  ”  of  Jose¬ 
phus  furnished  the  model  after  which  the  Church 
fathers  patterned  all  their  apologetic  treatises,  the 
writing  of  which  they  were  frequent^  called  upon 
to  undertake  in  defense  of  Christianity. 

No  further  apologetics  of  this  period  have  been 
preserved,  although  the  venom  that  Apion  injected 
into  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  continued  to 
work  among  Roman  writers,  w  ho  sawr  in  the  Jewish 
nation  a  stubborn  enemy  of  Rome  and  an  opponent 
of  the  national  cult.  But  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid¬ 
rash  many  religious  conversations  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  in  which  prominent  teachers  like  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  Joshua  hen  Hananiah,  Akiba,  and  others  de¬ 
fend  Judaism  and  its  doctrines.  Dialogues,  such  as 
those,  between  cultured  representatives  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  quite 
free  from  fanaticism;  they  were,  in  fine,  friendly  con¬ 
tests  of  wit  and  wisdom  without  the  least  trace  of 
animosity  or  bitterness. 

The  second  series  of  Jewish  Apologists  covered  the 
period  from  the  second  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  concerned  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and.  to  a  small  extent,  of  Islam.  Christ  ianity 

Jiaving  received  from  Judaism  its  doctrines  of  pure 
morality  and  of  love  of  one’s  neighbor,  was  con¬ 
strained,  in  order  to  furnish  grounds  for  its  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  proclaim  that  it  had  come  into  existence  to 
displace,  and  to  fulfil  the  mission  of,  Judaism.  It 
endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
Attacks  by  this  standpoint  from  the  Bible  itself, 
Christians  the  very  book  upon  which  Judaism  was 
and  founded.  Wherefore  Judaism  had  no 
Moham-  further  reason  to  exist!  The  Jews, 
medans.  however,  w  ere  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
this  decree  of  self-extinction,  nor  to 
permit  Christendom  to  take  possession  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  ethical  ground  held  by  the  Jews.  Here, 
then,  w  as  an  occasion  for  some  very  sharp  polemics 
between  the  offspring  and  the  parent  who  declined  to 
die.  The  fact  that  both  sides  appealed  to  the  same 
source  of  authority — the  Scriptures- — served  also  to 
narrow’  and  intensify  the  struggle.  So  long,’ how¬ 
ever,  as  Christianity  refrained  from  throwing  the 
Broun us-sw’ord  of  worldly  power  into  the  scales,  the 
discussion  partook  of  the  same  peaceful  nature  as 
those  friendly  passages  of  arms  recorded  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Midrashim,  and  displayed  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  good-humored  rallying  than  of  serious  debate. 
Jewish  scholars,  referring  to  Niim.  xxiH.  19,  expressed 
their  objections  to  Christianity  in  the  single  passage: 

“  If  a  man  say  that  he  is  God,  he  is  deceiving  thee;  if 
he  say  that  God  is  man,  he  will  repent  it.  If  he  claim 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  he  may  say  it,  but  he  shall  not 
do  it  ”  (Yor.  Ta’anit  i.  1). 

But  with  the  growth  of  political  power  in  the 
Church,  the  attacks  of  the  bishops  upon  Jews  and 
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Judaism  took  on  a  harsher  animus.  The  silence  of 
the  Jews  for  several  centuries  in  the  face  of  such  at¬ 
tacks  was  a  deplorable  error,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  hitter  effects  of  this  anti-Jewish 
literature-  were  felt  in  the  keenest  degree.  This 
silence  can  he  accounted  for  only  by  assuming  that 
the  Jews  of  those  days  were  not  afraid  of  any  en¬ 
during  consequences  from  these  attacks,  or  from 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  propa- 
Silence  of  ganda  upon  their  own  coreligionists, 
the  Jews.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity —  Trinity,  Incarnation,  etc. — 
were  deemed  by  them  to  stand  in  such  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  both  tin*  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Bible  that  it  seemed  like*  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  point  out  the  contradiction.  Aside  from  this, 
these  attacks  were  written  in  Latin  or  in  Greek, 
familiarity  with  either  of  which  had  been  lost  by 
the  Jews.  Whenever  any  vernacular  discussions, 
founded  upon  such  material,  occurred,  the  crass 
ignorance  of  the  Christian  clergy  of  the  day  ren¬ 
dered  the  victory  of  the  Jews  an  easy  one.  And  it 
was  because  the  Jews  felt  so  sure  of  their  own 
ground  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  the  first  to  venture  a  defense 
in  any  degree  was  Saadia  ben  Joseph  (died  94*2). 
who  was  gaon  in  Sura  and  a  very  prolific  writer. 
In  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and  in  his 
commentaries  upon  it,  as  well  as  in  his  philosophical  | 
work,  “Eniunnt  wc-I)e*ot  ”  (written  in  Arabic  and  ! 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Judah  ibn  Tibbon).  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  Islam:  the 

fonnuT  receiving  from  liis  pen  greater  attention  than 
the  latter,  heeause  Islam  was  not  so  insistent  in  its 
missionary  zeal  as  Christianity.  Saadia  maintained 
that  Judaism  would  always  exist,  and  that  its  relig¬ 
ions  system,  which  allowed  man  to  reach  perfection 
as  nearly  as  possible, would  not  be  displaced  by  any 
other.  In  any  ease.  Christianity,  which  transformed 
mere  abstractions  into  divine  personalities,  was  not 
qualified  to  supersede  it:  nor  was  Islam,  which 
lacked  sufficient  proof  to  displace  the  undisputed 
revelation  from  God  on  Sinai. 

From  the  period  of  Saadia  polemical  passages  are 
encountered  in  Midrashie  works  and  ritual  poems 
directed  against  both  Christianity  and  Mohammed¬ 
anism:  hut  although  such  passages  usually  close 
with  some  kind  of  a  defense  of  Judaism,  they  seem  to 
labor  under  a  species  of  reserve  and  timidity.  But 
when  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  fanaticism  broke 
loose  and  the  might  of  the  Church  grew  rapidly; 
when,  furthermore,  the  Christian  clergy  lmd  learned 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  baptized  Jews  in  aid¬ 
ing  schemes  for  the  wholesale  Christianization  of 
their  brethren,  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Jews 
felt  constrained  to  lay  aside  all  hesitation  and  reserve, 
so  that  with  the  twelfth  century  Jewish  polemics 
appeared  more  frequently  and  more  numerously. 
In  noil  hern  France,  U.  Samuel  b.  McYr  (Bashbain)  and 
Joseph  Bekor  Shor  Remonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
foundations  sought  for  Christianity  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
Joseph  b.  Isaac  Krmhi  wrote  the  “Sefer  lm-Bcrit,”  in 
which  he  applied  himself  to  the  discussion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  dogmas  and  their  scientific  refutation.  Moses 
ibn  Tibbon,  in  Montpellier (1240),  and  Meir  b.  Simon 


wrote  polemical  works:  and  the  latter  in  addition 
compiled  the  apologetic  hook  **Milhamot  Mizwali.” 
In  Spain,  although  prominent  Jewish  scholars  had 
embraced  Christianity  and  placed  their 
French  and  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church 
Spanish  for  public  disputations  and  polemical 
Apologists,  writings,  there  were  also  .Jewish  Apol¬ 
ogists  that  published  their  replies, 
either  in  special  books  or  in  the  shape  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  apostates.  Against  Abner  of  Burgos 
o-all*'d,  a*  a  Christian.  Alfonso  of  Valladolid),  Shcm- 
Toh  ibn  Slmprut  wrote  his  pamphlet  "  Eben  Bolmn  ” 
(The  Touchstone).  To  Ablest  ro  Astrue  Haimueh 
(who,  as  a  Christian,  took  the  name  of  Francisco 
Dios  Carne)  Solomon  b.  Reuben  Bonfed  addressed 
his  epistle,  full  of  sharp  points,  against  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  philosopher  Hasdai  Crescas  singled  out 
Solomon  ha-Levi  (who,  as  a  Christian,  bore  the  names 
of  Paul  <le  Santa  Marin  and  Paul  of  Burgos)  and  re¬ 
plied  most  vigorously  to  bis  attacks  upon  Jewish  doc¬ 
trine.  Possibly  the  most  important  apologetic  wri¬ 
tings  of  all  are  those  of  Profiat  Duran,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  Simon  b.  Zcmah  Duran.  Around 
these  arrayed  themselves  a  number  of  prominent 
Apologists,  who  wrote  independently  or  quoted 
chapters  from  the  works  of  the  Durans.  In  Italy 
Abraham  Farrissol  (born  1451)  wrote  ail  apologetic 
book,  **  Magcn  Abraham  ’’  (Shield  of  Abraham),  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  popes  had  permitted  the 
Jews  to  take  usury  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  high  imposts  laid  upon  them.  In  German}’,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lipman  of 
Mfihlhausen  wrote  his  apologetic  treatise,  ** Nizza- 

Iion  *7  (Victory),  which  name  was  «rivcn  also  to  mauv 
mlicr  hooks  of  similar  scope  published  In  Germany. 

Much  less  fanatical  were  tin*  .attacks  encountered 
by  Judaism  from  the  side  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
far  more  favorable  political  and  social  position  of 
the  Jews  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  and 
Egypt  and  among  the  Moors  in  Spain — the  latter  of 
whom  possessed  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Jewish  literature- — hardly 
Moham-  gave  such  scope  to  aggressive  polem- 
medan  ies  as  would  call  out  the  Jewish  de- 
Attacks.  fense.  In  addition  to  Saadia  and  to  the 
Karaite  writers,  the  following  were  the 
chief  Jewish  authors  who  assailed  Islam  in  defense  of 
Judaism:  Sheri ra  b.  llanina  Gaon,  Judah  ha-Levi  (in 
his  **  Kuzari  >'),  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Moses  b.  Maimon, 
Moses  of  Coney,  and  the  author  of  the  “Zohar.”  The 
whole  range  of  Jewish  literature  contains  but  a  single 
production  of  any  extent  (originally  a  portion  of  a 
larger  work)  that  applies  itself  to  an  attack  upon  Is¬ 
lam.  Under  the  title  “  Keshet  u-Magen  ”  (Bow  and 
Shield)  it  was  published  in  the  eighteenth  century 
at  Leghorn  as  a  supplement  to  Simon  Duran’s  work, 
**  Magcn  Abot”  (The  Shield  of  the  Fathers).  This 
supplement  was  translated  into  German  by  Stein- 
schncidor  in  18S0  in  “Magazin  fi’ir  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judenthums.” 

The  invention  of  printing  was  the  signal  for  the 
outpouring  of  a  veritable  flood  of  anti-Jewish  litera¬ 
ture.  Johann  Christian  Wolf,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  “Bibliotheca  Ilebnea,”  published  in  1721,  enu¬ 
merates  the  titles  of  all  publications  by  Christians 
against  Jews  and  Judaism;  and  these  titles  alone 
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fill  fifty  quarto  pages  of  his  hook.  Kayseri ing  in 
his  “  Bibliotcca  Espanola-Portngueza-Judaica.”  pp. 
114  it  sffj. .  gives  a  list  of  anti- Jewish  writings  in 
Spanish.  To  the  earlier  common  calumnies — ami  es¬ 
pecially  to  that  so  often  made  by  Spanish  apostates, 
that  the  Talmudieal  passages  directed  against  the 
heathens  were  in  reality  intended  against  Christians 
— there  was  added  after  the  twelfth 
The  Blood-  century  (occasionally  at  first,  but  alter* 
Accusation  ward  more  generally)  the  accusation 

and  Other  that  the  Jews  used  the  blood  of  Chris 
Calumnies,  tians  for  ritual  purposes.  This  is  the 
identical  accusation  which  the  Homans 
of  the  .second  century  made  against  the  Christians. 
At  the  same  time  the  charge  is  occasionally  encoun¬ 
tered  that  the  Jews  pierce  the  consecrated  host  until 
blood  tlowsfrom  it.  Sad  to  say.  Catholic  churchmen 
themselves  spread  these  calumnies  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  collateral  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  enunciated  at  the  fourth  Laterau  council  in 
1215.  Jewish  Apologists  henceforth  had  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  this  accusation  as  well.  An  apologetic  book 
in  the  spirit  of  Lipman  Mfihlhausen’s  “  Xizzahon  ” 
was  written  by  the  Karaite  Isaac  of  Troki  (near 
Wilna.  died  15113).  entitled  “Hizzuk  Emunah.”  The 
blood-accusation  was  taken  up  by  Isaac  Abravanel 
in  his  commentary  upon  Ezekiel;  by  Samuel  Usque 
— who  had  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion — in  his  “Consolayam  as  Tribulayoes  de  Ysrael  ” 
(1553):  by  Judah  Karmi  in  bis  u  De  Charitate  ”  (1043); 
by  Manasseh  b.  Israel  in  his  u  Yindicia*  Jiukcnruin  ” 
(1650).  translated  into  German  by  Marcus  Jlerz,  with 
a  preface  by  Moses  Mendelssohn ;  by  Isaac  Cantarini 
in  his  **  Yindex  Sanguinis”  (1(580);  by  Jacob  Emden 
in  his  open  letter  prefaced  to  his  edition  of  the  u  Seder 
‘Olam  Habba  we-Zutta”  (1757);  by  I.  Tugendbold 
in  bis  **  Der  Alte  Walm,”  etc.  (1.831);  by  I.  B.  Levin- 
sohn  in  his  “  Efes  Dammim  ”  (18-37);  by  L.  Zunz  in 
“Ein  Wort  zur  Abwehr  ”  (1840),  and  by  many  others. 

Apologies  of  a  more  extended  scope  were  written 
by  the  above-mentioned  Samuel  Usque,  who  treats 
historically  of  the  departed  glory  of  Israel  and  of 
the  end  of  the  period  of  Jewish  power  and  wisdom; 
by  David  d'Ascoli  (1559),  and  by  David  de  Pomis, 
who  wrote  the  well-known  apology  ~De  Medico 
Ilebnvo”  (1588),  dedicated  to  Duke  Francis  II.  of 
U rhino.  Other  Apologists  were  Solomon  Zebi  Uffen- 
hausen,  author  of  “Zeri  ha-Yehudim,”  published  in 
1615;  the  proselyte  Abraham  Peregrino  py  prose¬ 
lyte).  who  wrote  “Fortaleza.”  translated  by  Marco 
Luzzatto  in  1775  fnto  Hebrew;  Emmanuel  Ahnab, 
author  of  “ Nomologia,”  written  in  Spanisli,  1629; 
Simon  Luzzatto,  with  his  treatise  upon  the  condition 
of  tin*  Jews:  Jacob  Lombroso  (1640);  Balthasar  Oro* 
bio  de  (’astro,  wlio  wrote  apologetic  essays  in  Am¬ 
sterdam:  Cardoso,  with  his  work,  “  Exceilencias  de 
Ids  Ilcbreos ”  (1679) ;  Saul  Levi  Morteira (died  1660); 
Isaac  Aboab;  Judah  Brie!  (1702);  David  Nieto,  who 
wrote  “Matteli  Dan”  (1714);  Isaac  Pinto  (lx>rn  in 
Bordeaux,  1715);. and  Rodrigues  Texeira  (died  1780). 

With  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  letter  to  Lavater,  Jew¬ 
ish  apologetic  writings  assumed  another  character: 
the  question  became  one  of  political  rights  for  the 
Jews.  And  it  is  indeed  true  that  spiteful  attacks 
upon  Jews  and  Judaism  have  not  yet  ceased.  Even 
the  cultured  classes  among  the  most  enlightened 


nations  are  not  yet  able  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
ancient  prejudices  and  traditions.  Atavistic  senti¬ 
ments  often  show  themselves  stronger 
ETodern  than  the  dictates  of  reason.  But  the 
Polemics,  apologetic  writings  of  to-day  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  a  political  charac¬ 
ter,  and  will  be  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  only 
when  political  and  social  equality  the  world  over  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  Sec  Anti -Semitism.  Bi.ood- 
A;  1  tion,  Dkskckatiox  of  Host,  Disclta- 

J  ‘J.KMICAL  LlTKKATFKK. 

Bjm.snwK\ntY:  S*Hns»-hin*i«i«T.  Pnh'misrh'f  innl  Apnhwf- 
1  isrln  i,ii*  rntin\  1S77 ;  W|m»T  niui  Wuns«-hi\./fM.  Lit.  iii. 

Hanitninrcr.  It.  It.  T.  iii.  division,  sunplcnicnt  5 
UPOO),  pp.  Kaysorlimr.  Bibl.  pp.  1H 

rt  snj.;  I><*  Itossi,  Bibliutlma  Jwhiiai  Antichrist iaua, 
Parma,  1800. 

k.  S.  B. 

APOPHIS  :  The  Egyptian  king  under  whom, 
according  to  some  early  writers,  Joseph  came  to 
Egypt,  and  who,  according  to  Sy  ocellus,  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century  n.c.  (“Ohronographia,”  c. 
115.  £  7).  Josephus  names  Apophis  as  the  second, 
and  Julius  Airicanus  enumerates  him  as  the  sixth 
king  of  the  fifteenth,  or  llvksos.  dynasty.  The  mon¬ 
uments  explain  Hie  confusion.  They  exhibit  two 
llvksos  kings,  called  Apdpy,  with  the  royal  names 
‘A-knon  and  ‘A-user-re.  apparently  corresponding 
with  the  second  and  sixth  llvksos  (compare  “Mittei- 
lungeu  der  Yorderasiatischen  Gesellsehaft.”  iii.  17; 
for  a  different  sequence  see,  for  example,  Petrie, 
“History  of  Egypt,”  i.  241).  Syncell  us  seems  to  have 
meant  the  second  Apophis.  under  whom  the  llvksos 
were  expelled  from  Egypt.  This  one  reigned  at 
least  thirty  three  years  according  to  the  monuments, 
forty-nine  according  to  Manetho,  to  about  1570  n.c. 
The  identification  with  Joseph's  Pharaoh  seems,  how¬ 
ever.  only  a  hypothesis  influenced  by  the  erroneous 
llvksos  theory  of  Josephus,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  dates  given  by  Synced  us  for  Joseph’s 
arrival  and  elevation  to  his  office,  as  corresponding 
with  the  years  four  and  seventeen  of  Apophis. 

J  JR.  ‘  W.  M.  M. 

APOPLEXY :  A  sudden  loss  or  diminution  of 
sensation  and  of  the  power  of  motion,  caused  by 
the  rupture  or  plugging  up  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
cranial  cavity  and  effusion  of  blood  on  or  within  the 
brain.  Ordinarily  it  is  referred  to  as  a  “  stroke  of 
paralysis.”  The  chief  symptoms  of  this  condition 
are  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  of  motion,  and  of 
sensation,  the  affected  person  lying  as  if  dead. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Beddoe.  Apoplexy  appears 
to  have  no  racial  preferences.  In  New  Orleans 
negroes  and  whites  are  said  to  die  of 
Proportion  Apoplexy  in  the  proportions  of  103 
Between  and  91  resj>cctively.  England,  Scot- 
Whites  and  land,  Prussia,  and  Italy  give  each  al- 
Blacks.  •  most  exactly  the  same  figures,  vary¬ 
ing  between  10  and  11  per  10,000'of 
inhabitants.  Switzerland  and  Holland  yield  8.5 
and  7.9  respectively,  but  Ireland  gives  only  5.9  per 
10,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  Apoplexy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  low  er  in  quiet,  rural  districts  than  amid  the 
hurry  and  worry,  or  excesses,  of  towns. 

Lombroso,  on  analyzing  the  vital  statistics  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Jews,  found  that  deaths  due  to  Apoplexy  are 
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twin* as  frequent  among  them  as  among  the  general 
population  of  that  country,  lie  attributes  it  to  the 
emotional  temperament  of  the  Jew,  to 
Predis-  his  reputed  avarice,  his  constant  strug- 
position  of  glc  with  adverse  conditions  of  life,  and 
Italian  the  ceaseless  persecution  of  the  nice. 

Jews.  Lombroso  further  intimates  that  the 
frequent  marriages  of  near  kin  among 
Jews,  and  the  greater  development  and  use  of  their 
brains,  are  also  predisposing  causes. 

The  writer  has  compiled  some  statistics  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews,  and  finds  that,  in  New  York  at  least,  the 
Jew  is  no  more  liable*  to  Apoplexy  than  is  the  non- 
Jew.  Thus,  from  Dr.  John  t$.  Hillings’  report  on 
“The  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States”  it  is  seen  that  among  a  Jewish  population 
of  10,018  families,  comprising  00,030  persons,  there 
occurred  OS  deaths  from  Apoplexy  during  the*  tive 
years  from  1885  to  Dec.  15,  1889;  which  means  that 
the  death-rate  from  Apoplexy  among  the  Jews  was 
1.12  per  1,000  population  during  tive  years,  or  an 
annual  death-rate  of  .224  per  1,000.  On  consulting 
the  “Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health”  of 
New  York  city  for  1898  it  is  found  that  during  that 
year  1,059  persons  died  of  Apoplexy  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  The  estimated  population  of  Man¬ 
hattan  in  that  year  was  about  1,900,000.  which  gives 
a  death-rate  from  Apoplexy  of  .55  per  1,000  of  the 
general  population;  and,  according  to  the  census  of 
1900.  the  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  was  ,000  per  1,900.  These  figures  show  that 
among  Jews  the  death-rate  from  Apoplexy  is  less 
than  one-half  that  among  the  general  population  of 
Manhattan. 

From  the  “Report  on  Vital  Statistics  in  New  York 
City”  of  the  Eleventh  Census  (1890)  in  the  United 
States  it  appears  that  the  death-rate  from  Apoplexy 
in  New  York  city  during  the  six  years  ending  May 
01.  1890.  was  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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For  the  whole  city  the  death-rate  from  Apoplexy 
was  .>9.07  per  190.000.  From  the  above  figures  it  is 
evident  that  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  far  less 
frequently  attacked  by  Apoplexy  than  are  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  nations. 

hurt  her  statistics  collected  by  the  writer  from  the 
annual  reports  of  two  Jewish  hospitals,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  two  mm-Jcwish  hospitals  in  New  York 
city,  give  the  following  table: 


This  gives  about  an  equal  rate  for  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  as  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  case 
when  the  chief  etiological  factors  in 
Three  the  production  of  Apoplexy  are  con- 
infrequent  sidered.  Syphilis,  prolonged  muscu- 
Factors.  lar  exertion,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
are  found  to  be  important  antecedents 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Apoplexy.  These 
three  factors  are  infrequent  among  the  Jews,  who 
might,  therefore,  rather  be  expected  to  be  less  liable 
to  the  affection.  But  the  busy,  anxious  life  of  the 
Jew,  bis  constant  and  bard  struggle  against  adverse 
conditions,  have  been  operative  in  producing  among 
Jews  a  number  of  apoplectics  equal  in  relative  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  non-Jews. 

Bibliography:  John  P.  Beddoe,  A  nthro^yologu  and  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  Alllmtt.  Sustcm  of  Medicine ,  1.,  London,  181*5 ;  C. 
Lombroso.  II  Antiscut  it  isnw  e  i  tiiudei ,  Herman  transl., 
Leipsic,  1894:  Johns.  Hillings.  Vital  Statistics  of  Vie  Jews 
in  the  Cnitcd  States  (Census  Bulletin.  So.  19)'.  1890;  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  Mount  Sinai,  Reth  Israel,  New  York,  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  New-York. 

J.  M.  Fr. 

APOSTASY  AND  APOSTATES  FROM 
JUDAISM  :  Terms  derived  from  the  Greek  arro<yr«- 
c'ni  (“defection,  revolt”)  and  arroardrz/g  (“rebel  in  a 
political  sense”)  (I  Macc.  xi.  14.  xiii.  16;  Josephus, 
“Contra  Ap.”  i.  19,  g  4),  applied  in  a  religious  sense 
I  to  signify  rebellion  and  rebels  against  God  and  the 
!  Law.  desertion  and  deserters  of  the  faith  of  Israel. 

:  The  words  are  used  in  the  Septnagint  for  “no- 
!  Num.  xiv.  9;  Josh.  xxii.  19,22;  for^yo;  II  Chron. 

;  xxviii.  19,  xx xiii.  19;  for  TVID:  Isa.  xxx.  1;  and 
j  for^y^zi:  I  Kings,  xxi.  13;  Aquilas  to  Judges  xix. 

•  22;  1  Sam.  xxv.  17.  Accordingly  it  is  stated  in 
\  I  Macc.  ii.  15  that  “  the  officers  of  the  king  compelled 
|  the  people  to  apostatize,”  that  is,  to  revolt  against 
!  Die  God  of  Israel;  and  Jason,  the  faithless  high 
|  priest,  is  “  pursued  by  all  and  halt'd  as  a  deserter  of 
the  law”  (rov  room'  a ~ur, ra r?jc ;  II  Macc.  v.  8).  As 
the  incarnation  of  rebellion  against  God  and  the 
Law,  the  serpent  is  called  apostate  >{LXX.,  Job 
xx vi.  13;  and  Synimachus,  Job  xxiv.  13;  compare 
II  Thess.  ii.  3;  Revelation  of  John  xiv.  6;  Gen.  R. 
xix.,  DVYip'SK). 

The  rabbinical  language  uses  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  for  apostate:  (a)  "OB,  from  :  Jer.  ii.  11; 
and  m  VBM  (Suk.  50 b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  2 &>;  ‘Er.  69^). 
(b)  IBVJ’B,  from  ( “  to  persecute  or  force  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  faith  ”)  (Yer.  Suk.  v.  55d; 
Hebrew  'Gen.  R.  lx. xxii. ;  Yer.  ‘Er.  vi.  1  [23//); 
Expres-  Sifru,  Wayikra,  ii. ;  Targ.  Onkelos  to 
sions.  Ex.  xii.  43).  The  Apostates  during  the 
Syrian  persecution  are  called  “Me- 
shummedaya  '*  in  MegillatTa’anit  vi.  (ed.  Mantua;  in 
later  editions  the  word  “Reslia‘im”  is  substituted 
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Apoplexy 

Apostasy 


[Gnltz.  “Gesch.  der  Juden.”  3d  ed..  m.HO«i]v  This 
is  equivalent  to  44  Hellenists”;  accorJiig  to  Casscl, 
a  muni  (s»*e  “  Revue  lies  Etudes  xli.  268). 

(e)  120  (“a  denier”),  in  Sanh.  39//,  of  nie-  Law,  ib. 
10(5'/.  of  the  God  of  Israel  (R.  M.  7b/>::  </•£  rhe  funda¬ 
mentals  (R.  R.  16ft).  (dj^jnC"  J?2T£  -relKdlious 
transgressor  in  Israel”),  (e)  "112V  '2T7T  (** one 

who  lias  separated  from  the  wavs  of  th*  X-wisli  com¬ 
munity”)  (Seder ‘Olam  R.  ill. ;  R.  H.  iZi ;  Tosef.  f 
Sanh.  xiii.  5).  “No  sacrifice  is  accrp-'d  from  the 
apostate  ”  (Sifra,  l.c. ;  Lev.  R.  ii. :  Mxl  A/:  Ycr. 
Shek.i.  l[46ft];  “nor  have  they  any  resjfn*  from  eter¬ 
nal  doom  in  Gehenna”  (H.  II.  17//:^**  espeeially 
Jsifre,  Remidbar  112  to  Xum.  xv.  31).  Tiles**  expres¬ 
sions  all  probably  date  from  .the  Mu/eabean  time, 
when  to  such  men  as  Jason  and  Mene’ltti^  the  words 
<*f  E/ek.  xxxii.  23,  24,  were  applied::  •‘they  who 
caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living. ami  they  have 
borne  their  shame  with  them  to  godmvm  to  the  pit.” 

The  Apostasy  of  these  two  men  (13  Ma  e.  v.  8,  15) 
being  a  desertion  of  both  their  national  asid  religious 
cause,  tilled  the  people  with  horror  anil  hatred,  and 
their  fate  served  as  a  warning  for  The  out¬ 

spoken  hostility  to  the  law  of  the  God  of  Esrael  on  the 
part  of  the  Syrians  involved  less  danger  £>r  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  Jewish  people  than  the  all imnu-nts  offered 
in  Alexandria  by  Greek  philosophy  <m  die  one  hand 
and  Roman  pomp  and  power  on  the  other.  Here 
the  tendency  was  manifested  to  break  away  from 
ancient  Jewish  custom  and  to  seek  a  wider  view  of 
life  (Philo,  “Do  Migrations  Abraliaufi.’” xvi),  while 
the  tyranny  of  a  Roman  prefect  like  HTaeeus,  wlio 
forced  the  people  to  tmnsgress  the  law.  seems  to 
have  had  no  lasting  effect*  « Pldlo.  “  De 
Alex-  Somnis.”  ii.,  §  18).  Conparing  the 
andrian  proselytes  with  the  Aj^srates.  Philo 
Apostates,  says  (“On  Repentance.*” 51);  “Those 
who  join  Israel  s  faith  fbuftom**  at  once 
temperate  and  merciful,  lovers  of  truth  ami  superior 
to  considerations  of  money  and  pleasure"  but  those 
who  forsake  the  holy  laws  of  God,  the  apostates.  are 
iiit<*mperate,  shameless,  unjust,  friends falsehood 
and  perjury,  ready  to  sell  their  free d<at  for  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  belly,  bringing  rtiin  uj*w  I >odv  and 
soul.”  Philo’s  own  nephew,  Tiberius .JaSrns  Alexan¬ 
der,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarrh.  Ibi*<-umc  an 
apostate,  and  to  this  fact  lie  owed  Ids  High  rank  as 
procurator,  first  of  Judea,  then  of  A3e*andria be¬ 
coming  afterward  general  and  friend  .of  Titus  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Scliurer,  “Gcsch.~zL.  TT:5— 174). 

Against  the  many  Apostates  in  thertihie  of  Calig¬ 
ula  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees 3/ iu3y  protests ; 
for  Gratz  (“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  2d  ed...  SE.  358,  G31) 
has  almost  convincingly  shown  that  it  w.-ls  written 
for  that  very  purpose.  While  the  ffdrhful  Jews 
who  denied  the  royal  command  and  refill  to  apos¬ 
tatize  from  their  ancestnil  faith  were  rescued  from 
peril  and  reinstated  as  citizens  of  Alexandria,  the 
Apostates  were  punished  and  ignoinlid  tislv  put  to 
death  by  their  fellow-countrymen  (132  MLua*.  ii.  32, 
vi.  19-5*.  vii.  10-15);  and  the  declartn5/*nj  was  made 
that  “those  of  the  Jewish  race  wh<»»  v.Juntarilv 
apostatized  from  the  holy  God  and  from  the  law  of 
CohI,  transgressing  the  divine  commas  Writs  for 
the  belly’s  sake,  would  also  never  be  m*tl  disposed 
toward  the  affairs  of  the  king.” 


The  “Pastor  of  Hernias”  (“ Similitude,”  viii.  6, 
g  4;  ix.  19,  §  1),  which  is  based  on  a  Jewish  work, 
says  that  ‘•repentance  is  not  open  to  apostates  and 
blasphemers  of  the  Lord  and  those  who  betray  the 
servants  of  the  Lord.”  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  5:  “The  doors  of  Gehenna  are 
forever  closed  behind  heretics,  apostates,  ami  in¬ 
formers”;  with  which  compare  Epistle  to  Hcb.  iii. 
12,  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter  34. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  hisbuy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that,  according  to  Acts  xxi.  21,  Paul  was 
accused  before  the  council  of  James  and  the  elders 
of  having  taught  the  Jews  Apostasy  from  the  law 
of  Moses:  for  which  reason  the  early  Christians, 
the  Ebionites,  “repudiated  the  Apostle  Paul,  main¬ 
taining  he  was  an  apostate  from  the  law  ”  (Irena* us. 
“Against  Heresies,”  i.  xxvi.).  It  was  probably  due 
to  the  influence  of  Pauline  Christiau- 
Paul  Called  ity  that  “many  of  the  Grecians,”  as 
an  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.,  §  11)  tells, 
j  Apostate.  “  had  joined  the  Jews,  and  while  some 
continued  in  their  observance  of  the 
laws,  others,  not  having  the  courage  to  persevere, 
departed  from  them  again.”  The  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  which  put  an  end  to  the  entire  sacrificial 
worship,  was  the  critical  period  of  Judaism,  which, 
while  greatly  increasing  the  numbers  of  Pauline 
Christianity,  gave  other  Gnostic  sect  sail  opportunity 
of  winning  adherents.  In  the  Maccabean  period  the 
blasphemer  that  stretched  out  his  hands  toward  the 
Temple  announcing  itsdoom(II  Macc.  xiv.  33 etseg.; 
compare  I  Macc.  vii.  34  et  ay//.)  was  sure  to  meet 'the 
divine  wrath.  Now  many  sectaries,  or  Gnostics 
(Minim)  had  arisen  “who  stretched  out  their  hands 
against  the  Temple  ”  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.5;  R.  H.  17/*; 
compare  II  Macc.  xiv.  33).  Moreover,  when  the 
last  efforts  at  rebuilding  Temple  and  state  ended  in 
disastrous  failure  and  in  the  persecu- 
Christian  tion  of  the  law-observing  Jews,  many 
Apostates  of  the  new  Christian  converts  became 
from  informers  against  tlieir  brethren  in 
Judaism,  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  the  Romans.  This  naturally 
increased  their  mutual  hostility,  and  widened  the 
gulf  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church.  The 
prayer  that  the  power  of  wickedness  as  embodied 
in  heathenism  might  be  destroyed  (which  destruction 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah)  was  at  this  time  transformed  into  an  ex¬ 
ecration  of  the  Apostates  and  slanderers  “(Birkat  ha- 
Minim,” Ber.  28ft;  Yer.  Her.  iv.  3,  p.  8*r;  Justin,44 Dial, 
cum  Try  phone, w  xxxviii.-).  As  a  typical  apostate, 
who,  from  being  a  great  expounder  of  the  Law,  had 
become  an  open  transgressor,  a  teacher  of  false  doc¬ 
trines,  and  a  seducer  or  betrayer  of  his  coreligionists, 
the  Talmud  singles  out  Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  known 
as  Alter,  “changed  into  another  one.”  The  many 
traditions  about  his  life,  which  became  an  object  of 
popular  legend,  agree  in  the  one  fact  that  his  Gnos¬ 
ticism  made  him  a  determined  antagonist  of  the  Law 

at  the  very  time  when  Roman  perse'  .. 
Aher  the  cut  ion  tested  Jewish  loyalty  to  the 
Apostate,  utmost ;  and  consequently  he  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  heard  a  divine  voice 
(“bat  kol  ”)  issue  from  heaven,  saying:  “*  Return, 
ve  backsliding  children,  and  I  will  he:* f your  backsli- 
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dings  ’  (Jer.  iii.  22)— all  except  Alier !  ”  Still  the  rela¬ 
tions  l)i -tween  the  Apostatesand  the  faithful  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  Law  remained  tolerably  good,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  R.  Meir’s  continual  intercourse  with 
Alter,  who  honored  the  apostate  as  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  even  after  his  death.  However,  from  the  time 
when  the  Church  rose  to  power  and  directed  the 
zeal  of  her  converts  against  their  former  brethren, 
these  conditions  changed.  This  may  be  learned 
from  the  decree  of  Constantine  in  315,  to  the  effect 
that  “all  that  dare  assail  the  apostates  with  stones, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
flames.”  While  the  Synagogue  was  prohibited  from 
admitting  proselytes  all  possible  honors  were  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Roman  empire  upon  Jews  that  joined 
the  Church.  The  rabbis  refer  the  verse,  “My  moth¬ 
er’s  children  are  angry  with  me”  (Song  of  Songs, 
i.  6),  to  the  Christians,  complaining  that  “those  that 
emanate  from  my  own  midst  hurt  me  most  ”  (Midr. 
It.  and  Zutta  ml  lor.;  also  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer  quoted 
by  Zunz,  “S.  P.  ”  p.  13,  and  “Tanna  debc  Eliyahu 
R>  xxix.). 

An  apostate,  Joseph  by  name,  a  former  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Tiberias,  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  comes  by  Constantine  the  emperor,  in  reward 
for  his  Apostasy,  is  described  by  Epiphanius  in  his 
“Panarium,”  xxx.  4-11  (ed.  Pindorf,  pp.  93-105). 
He  claimed*  while  an  envoy  of  the  Sanhedrin,  to 
have  been  east  into  the  river  by  the  Jews  of  Cilicia  for 
having  been  caught  reading  New  Testament  books, 
and  to  have  escaped  drowning  only  by  a  miracle. 

He  must  have  done  much  harm  to  the 
Joseph  of  Jews  of  Palestine,  since  the  emperor 
Tiberias,  had,  in  the  year  33d,  to  issue,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  decree  prohibiting  Christian 
converts  from  insulting  the  patriarchs,  destroying 
the  synagogues,  and  disturbing  the  worship  of  the 
Jews;  and,  on  the  other  band,  a  decree  protecting 
the  Apostates  against  the  wrath  of  the  Jews  (Cassel, 
in  Erseh  and  Gruber,  “Allg.  Enevklopadie,”  iv.  23 
and  49,  note  59;  Griitz,  “Gcseh.  der  Juden,”  iv.  335, 
485).  The  very  fact  that  be  built  the  first  churches 
in  Galilee  at  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  Nazareth,  and 
Capernaum — towns  riciiiy  populated  by  Jews  and 
soon  afterward  the  centers  of  a  Jewish  revolt  against 
Rome — justifies  Griitz  in  asstuning  that  the  dignity 
of  comes  conferred  upon  Joseph  covered  a  multit  ude 
of  sins  committed  against  his  former  coreligionists 
in  those  critical  times.  The  rabbinical  sources  al¬ 
lude  only  to  the  fact  that  Christian  Rome,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Pent.  xiii.  6 — “the  son  of  thv  mother 
shall  entice  thee” — said  to  the  Jews,  “Come  tons 
and  we  will  make  you  dukes,  governors,  and  gen¬ 
erals”  (Pesik.  R.  15 u,  21  [ed.  Friedmann],  pp.  716, 
10(1/;]).  A  decree  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  shows 
that  up  to  380  the  patriarchs  exercised  the  right  of 
excommunicating  those  that  had  espoused  the  Chris 
tian  religion;  which  right,  disputed  by  the  Christian 
Church,  was  recognized  by  the  emperor  as  a  matter 
of  internal  synagogue  discipline  (Graetz,  “History 
of  the  Jews,”  ii,  6l£,  iv.  385). 

That  many  joined  the  Church  only  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  the  Jewish  law  is  evidenced  by  a  decree 
of  the  emperor  Areadius  demanding  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  each  applicant  for  admission  into  the  Church, 
as  to  his  moral  and  social  standing,  and  by  the  story 


of  a  typical  Jewish  impostor  told  by  the  Church 
historian  Socrates  (Jost,  “Gesch.  der  Israeliten,”  iv. 
225). 

The  great  persecution  by  Cyril,  in  415,  of  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  induced  only  one  Jew  to  accept 
baptism  us  a  means  of  safety:  Adamantius,  teacher 
of  medicine;  the  rest  left  the  city  (Griitz,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden,”  iv.  392). 

The  stronger  the  power  of  the  Church  became, 
the  more  systematic  were  her  efforts  at  winning  the 
Jews  over  to  her  creed,  whether  by  promises,  threats, 
or  actual  force.  As  a  rule  but  few  yielded  to  per¬ 
suasion  or  to  worldly  considerations,  but  more 
numerous  were  those  that  embraced  Christianity 
through  the  threats  and  violence  of  enraged  mobs. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  in 
In  southern  France  and  in  the  Spanish 
Christian  peninsula.  Here  a  new  term  was 
Spain.  coined  for  the  Jews  that  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  baptized  through  fear — 
Anmim.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agde  was  compelled  to  take  measures  against 
the  Jews  “whose  faithlessness  often  returnetli  to  its 
vomit”  (compare  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  and  the  rabbinical 
expression  YYlD^  “WH:  Kid.  176;  Gen.  R.  lxxiv. ;  Jost, 
“Gesch.  der  Israeliten,”  v.  04  et  seq. ).  The  same 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  the 
year  033.  Every  single  case  of  Apostasy  under  the 
intluence  of  the  powerful  Church  provoked  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Jewish  community,  where  some 
inconsiderate  act  of  a  Jewish  fanatic  often  led  to 
riots,  which  always  ended  disastrously  for  the  Jews, 
either  in  baptism  or  expulsion.  A  number  of  such 
instances  are  recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Jost, 
“Neuere  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,”  v.  00 
In  France,  et  seq. ,  87  etxeq. ;  Cassel,  l.e.  pp.  57-02; 

Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v.  GOetscq. ; 
compare  also  the  edicts  against  the  baptized  Jews,  in 
Griitz,  “Die  Westgothischc  Gesctzgebung,  1858”). 
In  the  Byzantine  empire,  also,  forced  conversion  of 
the  Jews  took  place  under  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  723; 
many  Jews  becoming  outwardly  Christians  while  se¬ 
cretly  observing  the  Jewish  rites  (Griitz,  “  Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  iii.  123,  v.  188;  Cassel,  l.c.  p.  52).  To  none  of 
these  is  the  term  “apostate,”  in  its  strict  sense,  appli¬ 
cable.  When,  at  the  first  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany  under  Henry  II, ,  in  1012,  many  had  been 
Imptized  and  afterward  returned  to  the  fold,  R.  Ger- 
sliom  of  Mayence  insisted  on  tlieir  being  treated  with 
brotherly  kindliness  and  sympathy;  and  when  his 
own  son,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
died,  he  mourned  him  as  his  son,  just  as  if  lie  had 
not  apostatized  (Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v.  410). 
Again,  after  the  first  Crusade,  when  many  Jews, 
yielding  to  the  threats  of  the  mob,  had  been  bap¬ 
tized.  but  with  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  Henry 
IV.,  had  returned  to  their  ancestral  faith  despite 
the  protests  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  Raslii  in  his  re- 
sponsa  (“  Pardes,”  p.  23)  protested  against  their  being 
shunned  as  Apostates  by  their  brethren,  and  declared 
them*  to  be  full  Jews  (Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,” 
vi.  111-114';  Berliner,  in  “Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,” 
PP-  271  i  t  $eq.).  Nor  is  it  correct  to  enumerate  in 
t  lie  list  of  Apostates  those  Jews  of  Spain,  France, 
and  other  countries,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Serene  (or  Soria?), 
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had  dropped  the  many  Talmudic  statutes  and  later 
on  returned  to  the  fold,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
remained  followers  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Natrouai 
Gaon  expressly  declared  them  to  have  been  Jews 
(Griitz,  “Gc.sch.  der  Juden,”  \\,  note  14,  p.  482). 

The  name  " apostate,”  however,  assumed  a  new 
meaning  and  character— that  of  bitter  reproach— 
when  a  large  number  of  baptized  Jews  of  promi¬ 
nence  used  their  knowledge  and  power  as  means  of 
maligning  their  former  brethren  and  the  faith  in 
which  they  had  themselves  been  raised. 

Famous  Many  of  the  Inquisitors  were  descend- 
Apostates,  ants  of  converted  Jews;  for  example. 

Don  Francisco,  archbishop  of  C^oria, 
Don  Juan  de  Torquemada.' 

The  first  apostate  that  is  known  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  against  the  Jewish  creed  was  Moses  Sephardi, 
known  by  the.  name  of  Petrus  Ai.koxsi  (physician 
to  Alfonso  VI.).  baptized  in  IKK),  and  author  of  the 
well-known  collection  of  fables,  “Discipline  Clcri- 
calis.”  lie  wrote  a  work  against  Jewish  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  doctrines,  entitled  “Dialog]  in  Quibus 
Imphe  Juda*orum  et  Samcenoruin  Opiniones  Con¬ 
fidant  ur.”  This  book,  liowever,  seems  to  have  had 
little  influence..  The  harm  which  Petrus  Alfonsi  did 
to  his  former  coreligionists  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  done  by  some  other  Apostates.  Do  nix  of 
Rochelle,  France,  in  revenge  for  his  having  been 
excommunicated  by  the  French  rabbis  because  of 
doubts  he  bad  expressed  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  Talmudic  tradition,  embraced  Christianity,  as¬ 
suming  the  name  of  Nicholas.  He  then  went  to 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  bringing  thirty-live  charges 
against  the  Talmud,  stating  that  it  contained  gross 
errors,  blasphemous  representations  of  God,  and  in¬ 
sulting  expressions  regarding  Jesus  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Moreover,  lie  was  the  first  to  allege— what 
afterward  became  a  standing  accusation — that  the 
Talmud  allows  all  kinds  of  dishonest  dealings  with 
the  Christian— nay,  declares  the  killing  of  one  a 
meritorious  act.  This  led  to  a  general  rigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Talmud.  A  public  dispute  of  the 
apostate  with  R.  Jeliiel  of  Paris,  and 
Maligners  other  rabbis  of  France,  was  held  in 
of  Latin  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  - 
Judaism,  mother  Blanche  and  many  Church 
prelates;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
favorable  opinion  created  by  R.  Jchiel  and  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  twenty-four 
cartloads  of  the  Talmud  were  consigned  tot  lie  flames 
in  1442  (see  Disputations).  Pablo  Christian!  or  Fra 
I  aolo,  of  Montpellier,  was  another  apostate,  who. 
Inning  in  a  public  dispute  with  Nahmanides  in  Bar¬ 
celona,  before  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  1203,  failed  to 
win  laurels,  denounced  the  Talmud  before  Pope 
Clement  IV.  In  consequence  of  this  a  Christian 
censorship  of  the  Talmud  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  out  ahl  the  passage's  that  seemed 
offensive  to  the  Church,  Pablo  being  chosen  one  of 
the  censors. 

Still  greater  evil  was  wrought  when  Abner  of 
Burgos,  known  also  by. the  Christian  name  Alfonso 
Burgensis,  a  Talmudic  scholar,  philosopher  and  ’ 
practising  physician,  adopted  Christianity  to  become 
sacristan  of  a  wealthy  church  of  Valladolid,  and 
then  wrote— partly  in  Spanish  and  partly  in  Hebrew 


—works  f»-ll  of  venom  against  Jews  and  Judaism. 
Especially  successful  was  lie  in  charging  Jews  with 
reciting  among  their  daily  prayers  one  directed 
against,  the  Christians,  the  “Birkat  ha-Minim”;  and 
King  Alfonso  XI.,  after  having  convoked  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Judaism  to  a  public  dispute,  issued  an 
edic  t  in  forbidding  the  Jews  of  Castile  to  mite 
that  prayer.  This  calumny  of  the  Jews  bore  its  poi- 
sniimis  fruit  for  generations  to  come  (see  Aiinkk  of 
Buncos). 

There  were,  however,  some  Apostates  who  were 
inspired  by  the  Church  to  follow  in  her  footsteps 
<ui(l  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  their  former  core¬ 
ligionists.  To  this  class  belonged  John  ok  Valla¬ 
dolid,  author  of  two  works  against  the  Jewish 
creed.  In  1375,  in  a  public  debate  with  Moses 
Coiikx  of  Tordcsillas,  held  at  the  church  of  Avila 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  Jewish  community  and 
many  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  he  endeavored 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  dogma  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  be  was  no  match  for  his  learned 
antagonist,  nor  did  his  successor  in  the  debate,  a 
pupil  of  Abner  of  Burgos,  fare  any  better  in  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Talmud.  Still  more  harmless  were  the 
following  rather  frivolous  satirists;  Peter  Fekkus, 
who  ridiculed  his  former  coreligionists,  the  worship* 
ersat  the  synagogue  of  his  native  town,  Alcala,  but 
evoked  a  pointed  reply  which  alone 
Minor  has  caused  his  name  to  survive;  and 
Apostates,  his  compeers  Diego  de  Valensia;  Juan 
d’Espana,  surnamed  “el  Viejo”  (the 
Old);  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  the  compiler  of  the 
(  ancionero,”  and  Francisco  de  Baena,  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  a  brother  of  the  former  (Ivayserling, 

“  Sephardim,”  pp.  74  et  s<q. ).  To  the  same  category 
be  ongs  Astruc  Baimucii,  physician  of  Traga,  Spain, 
who  from  a  pious  Jew  became  a  fervent  Christian, 
assuming  the  name  of  Francesco  Dios  Came  (God- 
flesh).  In  a  clever  Hebrew  epistle  lie  tried  to  win  a 
former  friend  over  to  his  new  faith,  and  not  only  met 
with  a  mild  protest  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  but  also 
evoked  a  vigorous  ironical  reply  from  the  sharp  pen 
of  Solomon  b.  Reuben  Bonked. 

Of  all  the  Apostates  of  the  twelfth  century  none 
displayed  such  delight  in  hurting  his  former  brethren 
as  did  Solomon  Levi  of  Burgos,  known  as  Paul  de 
Santa  Maria.  A  former  rabbi  and  a  pillar  of  ortho, 
doxy,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  great  Talmudists 
of  the  age,  be  joined  the  Church  together  with  his 
aged  mother,  his  brother,  and  his  sons— only  his 
wife  refused  to  renounce  her  faith— studied  Chris 
tmn  theology,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  high  position 
of  art'll  bishop  of  Carthagcna,  and  then  to  that  of 
-  privy  councilor  of  King  Henry  hi.  of 

Solomon  Castile  and  tutor  of  the  infant  Juan 
Levi  II  He  devoted  his  great  literary 
of  Burgos,  talents  and  mighty  intellect  only  to 
,  ,  cal,lml,'ate  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  he 

used  his  influence  only  to  exclude  his  former  core¬ 
ligionists  from  every  political  office  and  position. 
His  open  letters  and  satirical  poems,  addressed  to  the 
most  prominent  rabliis  in  Spain,  evoked  many  a  re¬ 
ply,  even  from  bis  pupils  (see  Ckescas  and  EkodiI 
Strange  to  relate,  liowever,  one  of  these,  Joshua  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Vivos  of  Lorca  fAllorqui),  although  he 
laid  composed  an  epistle  tilled  with  reproof  for  the 
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apostate,  seems  to  have  come  under  his  influence 
and  to  have  deserted  the  faith  lie  at  one  time  had  so 
warmly  espoused.  Under  the  name  of  Gerouimo  de 
Santa  Fe.  lie  was  body-physician  and  councilor  of 
Pope  Benedict  X! II. /and  became  the  terror  of  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  lie  induced  the  pope  to  summon 
the  most  learned  rabbis  of  Aragon  singled  out  by 
him  to  a  religious  disputation  at  Tortosa,  for  which 
In*  hail  prepared  a  treatise  proving  Jesus  Messianic 
character  from  Scripture  and  Talmud.  The  debate 
lasted  over  twenty -one  months,  from  February,  1413, 
to  November,  1414.  A  li. tie  later  Gerouimo  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  accusing  the  Talmud  of  teaching 
blasphemy,  of  counseling  the  Jews  to  break  their 
oath  l»y  the  Kol  NT  due  declaration,  and  of  every 
kind  of  hostility  toward  the  Christians,  every  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  heathen  being  by  him  interpreted  as 
being  directed  against  the  Christians.  From  the  in¬ 
itials  of  his  name,  Maestro  Gerouimo  Pe  Fe,  he  was 
called  "  McGaPeF. ”  (Ileb.  the  Blasphemer).  To  the 
same  class  belong  Levi  ben  tShem-Tob,  called,  as  a 
Christian,  Pedro  de  la  Caballeria,  who  advised  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal,  in  1497,  to  take  Jewish  children 
by  force  and  have  them  baptized;  Astruc  JSibili  (of 
Seville),  who  testified  to  the  slanderous  charge  of 
murder  brought  against  the  Jewsof  Majorca  in  1435; 
and  lleiirique  Nunes  (de  Firma  Fe),  who  served  as 
spy  against  the  unfortunate  Maranos,  and  was  about 
to  help  Charles  V.  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into 
Portugal  when  he  was  assassinated  by  some  Maranos, 
and  then  canonized  by  the  Church  as  a  martyr. 
Sixtus  of  Sienna  and  Philip  (Joseph)  Moro  incensed 
their  Jewish  kinsmen  by  traveling  about  in  the 
Papal  State  preaching,  at  the  bidding  of  Paul  IV., 
sermons  for  their  conversion;  the  former  inciting 
the  mob  to  burn  every  copy  of  the  Talmud  they 
could  lay  hands  on  after  he  himself  had  erected  a 
pile  for  this  purpose;  the  other  forcing  his  way  into 
the  synagogue  while  the  people  were  assembled  for 
worship  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  placing  the 
crucifix  in  the  holy  Ark,  where  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law  were  kept,  in  order  tlius  to  provoke  a  riot. 

This  desire  to  calumniate  the  Jews  and  the  Tal¬ 
mud  seems  to  have  become  contagious  among  the 
Apostates  of  the  time;  for  there  are  mentioned  five 
others  that  instigated  throughout  Italy  and  in  the 
city  of  Prague  the  burning  of  thousands  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  other  rabbinic  books.  Two  of  these  were 
grandsons  of  Elias  Lcvita,  Vittorio 
The  '  Eliano,  and  his  brother  Solomon  Ro- 
Burning  •  mano,  afterward  called  John  Baptista. 

of  the  The  former,  together  with  Joshua  dei 
Talmud.  Cantori  (hen  lluzan),  testified  in  Cre-  . 

mona  against  the  Talmud,  corrobora¬ 
ting  the  testimony  of  Sixtus  of  Sienna;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  10,000  to  12,000  Hebrew  books  were 
consigned  to  the  flames  in  1559.  The  latter,  together 
with  Joseph  Moro,  went  before  Pope  Julius  III.  as 
a  defamer  of  the  Talmud,  and  these,  with  Ananel 
di  Foligno,  caused  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
copies  of  Hebrew  books  to  be  burned.  A  similar 
accusation,  made  by  Asher. of  Udine  in  the  same 
year,  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  every  Hebrew 
hook  in  the  city  of  Prague.  Alexander,  a  baptized 
Jew,  drew  up  for  the  tyrannical  Pope  Pius  V.  the 
points  of  accusation  against  the  Jews,  their  faith, 


and  their  liturgy,  upon  which  their  expulsion  was 
decreed  in  151)6. 

In  Germany  the  first  that  became  an  accuser  of  his 
former  coreligionists  was  Pcsacli,  who,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  assumed  the  name  of  Peter  in  1399.  lie 
charged  the  Jews  with  uttering  blasphemous  words 
against  Jesus  in  the  prayer  ‘Alexu,  the  letters  of 
P'-d  ("and  vanity”),  lie  said,  being  identical  in  nu¬ 
merical  value  with  the  name  IE*  ("Jesus”).  The 
Jews  of  Prague  were  cast  into  prison,  and  many 
were  killed  because  of  the  accusation. 

In  the  calamity  that  befell  the  Jews  of  Trent  and 
Ratisbon  three  Apostates  took  a  leading  part :  AVolf- 
kan,  who  brought  against  the  Jews  the  charge  of  slay¬ 
ing  children  for  the  ritual  use  of  their  blood;  Hans 
Yayol,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  accuse  the  aged 
rabbi  of  Ratisbon  of  this  crime,  and  Peter  Schwartz, 
who  published  slanderous  accusations  against  his 
former  coreligionists,  and  had  the  Jews  of  Ratisbon 
brought  to  the.  church  to  listen  to  his  insulting 
harangues.  As  regards  another  apostate,  Victor  von 
Karben,  a  man  of  little  Talmudic  knowledge,  lie  was 
merely  a  willing  tool  in  the  baud  of  the  fanatical 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Talmud  and  the  Jews,  as  is  seen  by  the  material  lie 
furnished  for  Ortuin  de  Graes's  book,  aDe  Vita  et 
Morihus  Judacorum,”  Cologne,  1504. 

The  climax,  however,  was  reached  by  Joseph 
Pfeffekkokn,  of  Bohemia.  A  butcher  by  trade,  a 
man  of  little  learning  and  of  immoral 
Joseph  conduct,  convicted  of  burglary  and 
Pfeffer-  condemned  to'  imprisonment,  but  re- 
kom.  leased  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  he  was 
admitted  to  baptism  about  1505,  and. 
under  the  name  of  "John  ”  Pfefferkorn,  lent  his  name 
to  a  large  number  of  anti- Jewish  writings  published 
by  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne.  His  first  book, 
"  Judenspiegel,  odor  Speculum  Ilortutionis,”  written 
in  1507,  contained  charges,  in  somewhat  milder 
form,  against  the  Jewsand  the  Talmud,  though  he  re¬ 
linked  them  for  their  usury,  and  urged  them  to  join 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  admonished  the 
people  and  princes  to  check  the  usury  and  bum  the 
Talmudic  books  of  the  Jews.  But  this  was  soon 
followed  by  books  each  more  violent  than  the  other. 
These  were:  “Die  Judenbeiclite,”  1508;  “Das  Oster- 
buch,”  1509;  “  Der  Judenfeind,”  1509.  He  insisted 
that  all  Jews  should  be  either  expelled  from  Ger¬ 
many  or  employed  as  street -cleaners  and  chimney¬ 
sweeps;  that  every  copy  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbin¬ 
ical  books  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Jews,  and 
that  every  Jewish  house  be  ransacked  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  -But  though  Reuchlin  was  called  upon  to 
participate  in  this  warfare  against  the  Talmud,  he 
exposed  the  Dominicans  and  the  character  of  Pfeffer¬ 
korn,  their  tool.  Entire  Christendom  was  drawn  into 
the  great  battle  between  the  Talmud  defamers  and 
the  Talmud  defenders,  the  friends  of  enlightenment 
siding  with  the  Jews. 

Nor 1  were  Van  Karben  and  Pfefferkorn  the  only 
ones  of  their  kind.  The  monks  were  only  too  will¬ 
ing  to  use  others  as  their  tools.  One  of  these  was 
PfafF  Rapp — by  some  said  also  to  have  been  called 
PfefTerkorn — in  Halle,  for  whom  even  John  Pfeffer¬ 
korn  felt  disgust.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  liav 
ing  committed  sacrilegious  theft. 
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Antonins  Makcahitiia,  son  of  the  rabbi  of  Ratis- 
bon.  published  a  German  work :  u  I)er  Ganz  Judische 
Glaub,”  Augsburg.  1530,  wherein  lit*  repeated  the 
charge  that  blasphemy  against  Jesus 
Luther’s  existed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Jews. 
Source.  especially  in  the  w‘Alenu.”  Luther  ac¬ 
knowledges  having  derived  from  this 
source  the  arguments  in  his  polemical  work  airainsi 
the  Jews. 

In  1014  Samuel  Frederic  Brcnz  of  Osterberg, 
Swabia,  who  had  been  baptized  in  1010  at  Feucht- 
wang,  Bavaria,  i>ublished  a  book  full  of  venom 
against  the  Jews  under  the  title  **  Jiidiseher  Able¬ 
st  reif  ter  Schlangenbalg,v  an  u exposition  of  the  blas¬ 
phemies  the  Jewish  serpents  and  vipers  utter  against 
the  guileless  Jesus  Christ  ” — a  work  in  seven  chap¬ 
ters,  wherein  the  prayer  “  ‘Alenu  ”  was  made  an  espe- 
cial  object  of  attack.  This  attac  k  was  refuted  by 
Solomon  Zebi  UlTenhausen  in  a  work  entitled  uI)er 
Jiidischc*  Theriak,”  Hanover,  1015,  and  translated 
into  Latin,  together  with  Breiiz’s  book  and  com¬ 
ments  defending  the  Jews,  by  Johann  Wulfer,  Nu¬ 
remberg,  1081. 

As  a  rule  the  Apostates  delighted  in  tormenting 
their  former  brethren,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  recommendation  for  their  employment  as 
censors  of  the  Talmudic  works.  Wolf  in  his  w  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Ilebnea  ”  (ii.  1003-1013)  has  a  list  of  80  names 
of  converted  Jews  that  wrote  against  Judaism  be¬ 
fore  17*20.  It,  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  bring 
all  these  under  the  category  of  such  Apostates  as 
were  imbued  with  a  spirit  hostile  to  their  ancestral 
faith.  A  number  of  them  perhaps  felt  called  upon 
to  denounce  Judaism  and  the  Talmud  in  view  of 
the  lucrative  positions  as  teachers  and  missionaries 
olfered  them,  and  not  because  of  their  zeal  for  their 
new  faith.  From  the  Jewish  writings  thev  could 
deduce  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Among  these  was  Christian  Gerson,  baptized  in  1000, 
at  Ilalberstadt.  He  was  prominent  ns 
Other  Emi-  a  defamer  of  the  Talmud,  and  was 
nentApos-  criticized  for  his  unfairness  bv  the 
tates.  great  French  Bible  critic  Richard 
Simon.  He  wrote  a  German  work, 
frequently  published  and  translated  into  other  lan¬ 
guages,  “  Jiidiseher  Talmud,”  published  in  1007; 
and  "Der  Talmudische  Judenschatz,”  published  in 
1010— being  a  translation  of  chapter xi.  of  Sanhedrin 
—as  a  specimen  of  Jewish  superstition. 

Paul  us  Ricio,  who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Pavia,  and  physician  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
prepared  a  translation  of  part  of  Joseph  Gikatilla’s 
cabalistic  work  “Sha'are  Grab  ”  in  1510.  and  thus 
awakened  Reuchlins  interest  in  the  Cabala.  He 
commenced  a  translation  of  the  Talmud  in  order  to 
prove  from  it  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus. 
Moses  Gershon  Cohen  of  Mitau  assumed  the  name 
of  Carl  Anton,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Ilelmstadt, 
and  wrote  on  Shabbcthai  Zebi  in  1753.  He  took  a 
prominent  partin  the  Jonathan  Eibenschiitz  contro¬ 
versy,  and  published  a  number  of  books  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Church.  Aaron  Marcsalita  was  another 
apostate  who  attacked  the  Talmud.  By  his  charges 
against  the  Ilaggadah  he  caused  Frederick  of  Prussia 
to  put  a  ban  upon  an  edition  of  the  Midrash  in  1705, 
Many  Jews,  disappointed  in  the  hopes  raised  by 
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Asher  Lilmlchi’s  Messianic  predictions  for  the  year 
1502,  took  refuge  in  the  haven  of  Christianity. 

A  number  of  Jews  were,  owing  to  their  high 
social  standing,  so  closely  atliliated  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  that,  iu  critical  times,  they 
Christian  lacked  sufficient  self-abnegation  to 
Affiliation.  w«*ar  the  badge  of  suffering  along 
with  their  humbler  brethren.  Among 
these — and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  great  Spanish  persecution  of  1301 — was.  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  the  ancestor  of  the  Abravanel  family, 
Samuel  Abravanel.  who,  asji  Christian,  adopted  the 
name  of  Juan  de  Sevilla.  In  the  year  of  the  expul¬ 
sion,  1402.  it  was  Abraham  Bknvknistk  Senior,  chief 
rabbi  and  tax-collector  of  Seville,  who  with  his 
son  and  son-in-law — also  rabbis — went  over  to  the 
Church,  assuming  the  name  of  Coronet.  King  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Queen  Isabella,  and  Cardinal  Torquemada 
are  said  to  have  stood  sponsors  at  their  baptism. 

The  title  of  tin*  anti-Talmudical  mysticism  in 
Poland  and  the  East,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  which  formed  the  undercurrent  of 
the  Shabbcthai  Zebi  and  Frankist  movements,  end¬ 
ed  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion  and  despair,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  conversion  of  hundreds 
to  Christianity.  Chief  among  these  Apostates  were 
Wolf  Levi  of  Lublin,  a  nephew  of 

Anti-  Judah  Ilasid,  who  assumed  the  name 
Talmudical  of  Francis  Lothair  Philippi  and  be- 
Mysticism.  came  surgeon;  and  the  son  of  Nehe- 
miah  Ilayyun,  the  Sliabbethaian,  who 
became  an  opponent  of  his  former  brethren,  and  de¬ 
nounced,  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  Talmudic 
and  rabbinical  worksas  inimical  to  the  Church.  Jacob 
ben  Lob  Frank  of  Galicia,  the  leader  of  the  Podolian 
Shabbetlmians,  and  the  Frankists  who  took  their 
name  from  him,  became  likewise  public  accusers  of 
the  Talmud  in  the  very  center  of  Talmudic  study. 
After  a  disputation  with  the  chief  rabbis  of  Poland, 
they  accepted  baptism  In  Lemberg.  1759.  A  few 
weeks  later  Frank  himself  followed  them,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Joseph.  For  those  that  aposta¬ 
tized  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  see 
Conversion  to  Christianity. 

Islam,  from  the  very  outset,  lias  emphasized 
the  absolute  monotheistic  character  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  in  sharp  distinction  from  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  dogma  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  (sura  iv. 
109;  v.  76-77,  116;  ix.  30;  xix.  36,  91-95;  ii.  110; 
vi.  101;  lxxii.  3;  cxii.  2.  “He  is  God  alone;  He 
begets  not;  is  not  begotten.  Nor  is  there  like  unto 
Him  any  one!”).  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  the 
Jews  took  a  somewhat,  different 'attitude  toward 
Islam  than  toward  Christianity.  They  rejected  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  claim  to  prophecy,  but 
Apostates  agreed  with  him  in  the  fundamentals 
(>f  his  faith.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
Islam.  those  Jews  of  Medina  who  were  num¬ 
bered  among  the  “Ansar"  (Helpers) 
really  apostatized  to  the  new  faith.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  those  who  went  over  to  Mohammed’s  side 
was  undoubtedly  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn  Salam,  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Jews.  With  him  were  associated 
Ka‘b  al-Ahbar  and  Wahb.  When  the  Jews  who  still 
desired  to  remain  true  to  their  faith  retired  to  Khai- 
bar,  Yamin  ibn  Tnmir  and  Abu  Sa‘d  ibn  Wahb 
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remained  at  Medina  and  became  Mohammedans. 
Later  on  Tha‘labah  ibn  Saya,  ‘Usaid  i!>n  Sava,  and 
Asad  ibn  Tbaid  yielded,  fearing  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  prophet's  men.  A  large  number  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  which  had  thus  been  set,  and, 
when  Khaibar  was  definitely  taken,  went  over  to  the 
new  faith.  Among  them  was  a  woman.  Raihanali, 
whom  Mohammed  at  one  time  desired  to  marry. 
Most  of  these  apostasies  were  due  to  force,  very 
few  to  conviction  (see  Hirsehfeld,  **  Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  x.  10  rf  *</.).  Arabic  tradition  knows  also 
of  an  apostate  Jew  in  Palmyra,  Abu  Ya’kub,  who 
provided  fictitious  genealogies,  and  connected  the 
Arabs  with  Biblical  personagcs(Goldzihcr,  “Muham- 
medanischc  Studicn,"  i.  ITS).  In  th<*  ninth  century 
mention  is  made  of  Sind  ibn  ‘Ali  al  Yahudi,  court 
astrologer  of  the  calif  Al-Ma’mun.  In  the  same 
century  lived  Ali  ilm  Rabban  al-Tabari,  author  of  a 
work  on  medicine;  as  his  name  implies,  the  son  of 
a  rabbi,  which  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  joining  the  dominant  church.  Another  Jew, 
however,  Ismail  ibn  Fadad  (Spain?,  eleventh  een- 
turv),  was  more  steadfast.  Ilm  Ilaz.m,  author  of  the 
“  Kitab  al  Milal  wal-Xilial,”  had.  indeed,  persuaded 
him  of  the  truth. of  Islam,  but  he  refused  to  apos¬ 
tatize  since  “apostasv  wasa  disgraceful  thing”  (**Z. 
D.  M.  G.”  xlii.  617). 

In  the  twelfth  century  many  enlightened  Jews 
joined  Islam,  partly  owing.  asGratz  thinks  (“Gcscli. 
der  Juden,”  vi.  303;  Englished.,  iii.  441),  to  the  de¬ 
generacy  that  had  taken  hold  of  Eastern  Judaism, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  most  superstitious  practises, 
and  partly  moved  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
Arabs  in  becoming  a  world  power.  Among  these 
Apostates  that  occupied  a  prominent  position  was 
Nathaniel  Abu  al-Barakat  Ilibat  Allah  ibn  ‘Ali  of 
Bagdad,  physician,  philosopher,  and  philologist. 
Among  his  many  admirers  was  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  dedicated  to 
En-  him.  in  114:1.  a  poem  expressing  the 
lightened  wish  that  he  might  live  to  see  the 
Apostates  Messianic  redemption  in  the  risen  Jeru- 
to  Islam,  salem.  Both  Isaac  mx  Ezra  and 
Hi  rat  Allah,  his  wealthy  benefac¬ 
tor,  became  Moslems  twenty  years  later. 

Another  apostate  of  this  time  was  Abu  Nasr 
Samuel  ibn  Judah  ibn  Arras  (Samuel  of  Morocco), 
the  rabbi  and  liturgical  poet  of  Fez,  author  of  the 
“  Ifhamal-Yahud.”  Samuel  makes  the  curious  state¬ 
ment  (“Monatsschrift,”  xlii.  260)  that  most  of  the 
Karaites  lmd  gone  over  to  Islam,  because  their  sys¬ 
tem  is  free  from  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Rabbinites, 
and  their  theology  not  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Mohammedans.  The  statement  is.  however,  un¬ 
grounded.  Some  of  the  Jewish  sects,  however,  that 
arose  in  the  Mohammedan  East  went  perilously  near 
to  the  point  where  all  distinction  between  them  and 
Islam  would  be  wiped  out.  Shahrastani,  at  least, 
speaks  of  one  such  sect,  the  ‘Isawiyyah,  that  ac¬ 
knowledged  tin*  prophecy  of  Mohammed,  but  held 
that  it  referred  only  to  the  Arabs;  and  this  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  other  authorities  (Shahrastani,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Haarbriickcr,  i.  254,  ii.  421;  “Monats- 
sehrift.”  1885,  p.  139;  UZ.  D.  M.  G.”  xlii.  619). 

The  year  1142  brought  a  great  crisis  to  the  Jews  in 
southwestern  Europe.  The  rise  of  the  Almohades 


(Almuwahhidin  =  Unitarians)  in  northern  Africa 
and  the  great  wave  of  religious  reform,  mixed  with 
religious  fanaticism,  which  swept  over  Fez  and  into 
southern  Spain,  left  them  in  most  cases  no  choice  but 
the  adoption  of  Islam  or  death.  Many  submitted  to 
outward  conversion;  and  in  a  touching  communica¬ 
tion  to  liis  unfortunate  brethren,  sent  in  1160  bv 
Maimun  ben  Joseph,  the  father  of  Maimonides,  lie 
exhorts  Ids  brethren  to  remain  firm  in 

Outward  their  faith,  and  ati vises  those  that  have 
Con-  yielded  to  encourage  one  another  as 
versions  to  far  as  possible  in  the  observance  of  the 
Islam.  Jewish  rites.  The  letter  is  directed 
especially  to  the  Jews  in  Fez  (Sim¬ 
mons,  “Jew.  Quart-.  Rev.”  ii.  62  ct  Hcq. ).  Then  the 
controversy  arose  whether  such  as  bad  publicly  pro¬ 
fessed  belief  in  Mohammed  were  any  longer  Jews  or 
not.  One  rabbi  denied  it,  insisting  that  since  death 
was  preferable  to  Apostasy,  the  prayer  and  religious 
observance  of  the  forced  convert  had  no  merit  what¬ 
soever.  This  view  is  sharply  criticized  in  a  treatise 
ascribed  to  Moses  Maimonides.  the  genuineness  of 
which,  though  maintained  by  Geiger,  Munk,  and 
Grittz,  lias  been  convincingly  refuted  by  M.  Fried- 
lander  (“Guide  of  the  Perplexed,”  i.,  xvii.,  xxxiii., 
ct  mj.),  in  which  Islam  is  declared  to  be  simply  a 
belief  in  Mohammed,  and  (hat  Islam  is  not  idolatry, 
to  avoid  which  only  the  Law  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  life. 

Abraham  ilm  Said,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  was.  however,  distrusted  by  his  new 
coreligionists,  avIio  did  not  believe  that  Ids  conver¬ 
sion  was  sincere. 

Among  the  Apostates  that  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Samuel  ibn  Abbas,  denouncing  their  ances¬ 
tral  religion  while  pleading  for  the  Islamic  faith, 
are  mentioned:  ‘Abd-al-llakk  al-Islami,  in  Mauri¬ 
tania,  iu  the  fourteenth  century,  who  published  a 
work  proving  the  validity  of  Mohammed’s  prophecy 
from  passages  of  the  Bible  which  he  quotes  in  the 
Hebrew  language  (Steinschneider,  “Polcm.  Lit.”  p. 
125):  Abu  Zakkariyah  Yahya  ibn  Ibrahim  b.  Omar 
al-Rakili,  who  wrote,  about  1405,  “Tayit  al-Millah,” 
a  work  against  the  Jews,  wherein  passages  from  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Koran 
are  quoted  (ib.  pp.  34,  83). 

The  frenzy  of  the  Shabbethaian  movement  ended 
in  many  Jews  assuming  the  turban,  the  symbol  of 
lslamism.  To  these  belonged  as  leaders:  Sliab- 
betliai  Zebi;  Nchciniali  Cohen;  Guidon,  the  sultan’s 
physician;  Daniel  Israel  Bonafoux,  and  finally  Be- 
rakyah,  son  of  Jacob  Zebi  Querido,  regarded  as  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Slmbbetliai  Zebi.  who  with  Ills  hundreds 
of  followers  founded  a  JeAvish -Turkish  sect  still 
existing  under  the  name  of  Doxmeii. 

The  bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Damascus  affair  in  1840  mused  Moses  Abulafia  to 
yield  and  assume  the  turban  in  order  to  escape  fur¬ 
ther  torture. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostates  to 
Islam  exhibited  no  great  animosity  toward  their 
former  brethren.  Those  that  went  over  to  the  side 
of  Ishmael  never  forgot  that  lie  and  Isaac  were  both 
sons  of  Abraham;  and  the  reason  for  tin's  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  tolerance  which  Mohammedans 
almost  universally  showed  to  the  Jews.  K.— G. 
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Apostasy  and  Apostates 
Apostle  and  Apostleship 


APOSTLE  AND  APOSTLESHIP:  Apostle 

(Greek  <>gf  troin  u~u67i/./.etvt  “to  send  r),  a 

person  delegated  for  a  certain  purpose;  the  same  as 
•v hdiuh  or  ahtinah  in  Hebrew,  one  invested  with 
representative  power.  “Apostoloi”  was  the  ollieial 
name  given  to  the  men  sent  by  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem 
to  eolleet  the  half  shekel  tax  for  the  Temple,  the  tax 
itself  being  called  "apostole.”  See  The*  >d.  Reinach, 
“Tcxtcs  Gives  et  1  domains,  etc.,”  1895,  p.  208,  and 
also  Griitz,  “  Geseli.  dcr  Juden,”  iv.  476,  note  21, 
where  Eusebius  is  quoted  as  saying:  “It  is  even  vet 
a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  call  those  who  carry 
about  circular  letters  from  their  rulers  by  the  name 
of  epostlcs  Epiplmnius,  “  ll.-erescs,”  i.  128:  “The 
so-called  apostoloi  are  next  in  rank  to  the  pa.tr!- 
art-iis,  ''vitii  wiiom  tlu-y  sit  in  tlie  ^nnlicririn,  deci¬ 
ding  questions  of  the  Law  with  them.”  The  em¬ 
peror  llonorius,  in  his  edict  of  399,  mentions  “the 
arehisynagogues,  the  elders  and  those  whom  the 
Jews  call  apostoloi,  who  are  sent  forth  by  the  pa¬ 
triarch  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  to  collect  silver 
and  gold  from  the  various  synagogues”  (“Cod. 
Thcodos.”  xvi.  8,  14,  29.  Compare  Mommsen,  “Cor¬ 
pus  laser.  Lat.”  ix.  648.  See  Apostole). 

Griitz,  looking  for  parallels  in  Talmudical  litera¬ 
ture,  refers  to  Tosef.,  Sauh.  ii.  6;  Hah.  \\b,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  or  the 
intercalation  of  the  month,  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  patriarch,  was  delegated  by  him  only  to  rep¬ 
resentative  men  such  as  R.  Akiha  and  R.MeTr,  to 
act  for  him  in  various  Jewish  districts.  (Compare 
also  R.  II.  25 a  and  elsewhere.)  Such  delegates  in 
ancient  times  were  also  appointed  by  the  communal 
authority,  «hdnbe  bet  ilia  (delegates  of  the  court 
of  justice),  to  superintend  the  produce  of  the  seventh 
year  of  release,  so  that  no  owner  of  fruit,  tig,  and 
olive  trees,  or  of  vineyards,  should  keep  more  than 
was  needful  for  his  immediate  use— for  three  meals; 
the  rest  was  to  he  brought  to  the  city  storehouse 
for  common  distribution  every  Friday  (Tosef., 
Sheb.  viii. ).  The  name  “delegate  of  the  commu¬ 
nity”  (“slieliah  zibbur”),  given  to  him  who  offers 
the  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  (Ber.  v. 
5),  rests  on  the  principle  of  representation  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Mekilta  on  Exodus,  xii.  6:  “The  whole 
assembly  of  Israel  shall  slaughter  it.”  How  can  a 
whole  congregation  do  the  slaughtering?  “  Through 
the  delegate  who  represents  it.”  Accordingly,  the 
elders  of  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  addressed  the 
high  priest  "shcluhn,  n  itshdmih  bet  <tin  ”  (our  dele¬ 
gate  and  the  delegate  of  the  tribunal)  (Yoma  186). 
(The  “angels  of  the  churches,”  Rev.  ii.  1,  12, 
18;  iii.  1,  7,  14,  are  probably  also  the  “delegates  of 
the  churches,”  not  angels,  as  is  the  general  opinion.) 
Other  delegates—' “sholuhim  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud;  "Those  sent  forth  to  accomplish  philan¬ 
thropic  tasks  [“  sheluhe  mi/.wah”]  need  fear  no  dis¬ 
aster  on  the  road”  (Pes.  8/>).  “Those  delegated  to 
collect  charity  [“gabbao  zedakah  ”]  were  always  ap¬ 
pointed  in  pairs,  and  not  allowed  to  separate  in* order 
to  avoid  suspicion  ”  (B.  B.  8/>).  Asa  rule  two  promi¬ 
nent  men  are  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  together 
in  such  benevolences  as  ransoming  captives,  and  simi¬ 
lar  acts  of  charity  (Ahot  R.  Nathan  [A],  viii. ;  Lev. 

H.  v.  Compare  the  “  Haburot  ”  of  Jerusalem,  Tosef., 
Megillah,  iv.  15).  Hama  bar  Adda  was  called  “shc- 


liali  Zion  ”  (<lelegate  of  Zion),  as  being  regularly  sent 
by  the  authorities  of  Babylonia  to  Palestine  charged 
with  ollieial  matters  (Be /.ah  25A;  Rashi  and  ‘Aruk). 

The  apostles,  known  as  such  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  are  declared  to  have  derived  name  and 
authority  from  Jesus,  who  sent  them  forth  as  his 
witnesses  (see  Luke,  vi.  13;  Herzog  and  Hastings, 
*.r.  **  Apostles  ”).  But  they  were  also  originally  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  holy  spirit  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  (Acts  xiii.  3)  to  do  charity  work  for  the 
community  (see  II  Cor.  viii.  23).  “At  the  feet  of 
the  apostles”  were  laid  tlie  contributions  of  the 
early  Christians  to  their  common  treasury,  exactly 
as  was  done  in  the  year  of  release,  in  every  city 
(Tos.  ishebiit.  viii.  1)  anti  in  every  Esscm*  coinimmity 

(Josephus,  “B.  ,T.~  ii.  8,  s  3).  “Two  anti  two ~  the 
apostles  were  enjoined  to  travel  (Mark  vi.  7;  Luke 
x.  2),  exactly  as  was  the  rule  among  the  charity- work¬ 
ers  (B.  B.  8V),  and  exactly  as  the  Essene  delegates 
are  described  as  traveling,  carrying  neither  money 
nor  change  of  shoes  with  them  (Josephus,  ~  B.  J.w  ii. 
3,  g  4;  comp.  Matt.  x.  9,  10;  Luke  ix.  3,  x.  4, 
xxii.  35:  betnakel  ire-t<tnuil,  Yeb.  122*0-  Tims  Paul 
always  traveled  in  tlie  company  of  either  Barnabas 
or  Silas  (Acts  xi.  30;  xii.  25;  xv.  25,  30),  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  charitable  gifts  collected  for 
tlie  brethren  in  Jerusalem  (see  also  I  Cor.  xvi.  1; 
II  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  5;  Rom.  xv.  25;  Gal.  ii.  10); 
while  Barnabas  traveled  also  with  Mark  (Acts  xv. 
39,  40).  Paul  even  mentions  as  “noted  apostles 
who  joined  the  Church  of  Christ  liefore  him  his 
kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners,  Andronicus  and  Ju- 
nia  ”  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  persons  otherwise  unknown  to 
us,  hut  who  in  all  likelihood  had  received  no  other 
mission  or  Apostleship  than  that  of  working  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy  among  the  Jewish  community 
of  Rome. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  “  Apostle,”  still  used  in 
its  old  sense  (Phil.  ii.  25)  of  “  Epaphroditus,  your 
apostle  [delegate]  who  ministers  to  my  wants,” 
was,  however,  already  changed  in  the  Christian 
Church  during  Paul’s  time.  It  became  the  sjwific 
term  for  tlie  one  sent  forth  “to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God  ”  either  to  the  Jews,  or,  as  Paul  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  to  the  heathen  world  (Mark  iif.  14.  vi.  7; 
Luke  vi.  13;  Rom.  xi.  13).  “The  gospel  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  gave  Peter  the  cliief-apostleship  of  the 
Jews,  the  gospel  of  the  uneireu incision  gave  Paul 
the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles,”  according  to  Gal. 
ii.  t,  8;  and  so  Paul  calls  himself  an  Apostle  not  of 
men  hut  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  i.  1).  So  the  tertn 
apostles  of  Christ”  liecame  a  standing  designation 
(I  Thess.  ii.  6),  and  it  was  confined  to  those  who 
“saw  Christ”  (I  Cor.  ix.  1). 

Finally,  the  number  twelve,  corresponding  with 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  was  fixed  in  the  Gospel 
records  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark  iii.  14;  Luke  ix.  1;  Acts 
i.  25)  in  opposition  to  the  apostles  of  the  heathen, 
who  rose  in  number  from  one,  in  the  case  of  Paul,- 
to  seventy  (Luke  x.  1).  Even  the  act  of  preaching 
the  good  tidings  concerning  the  coming  Messiah  on 
the  part  of  the  wandering  delegates  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  (Luke  iv.  18;  because  of  which  Jesus  himself  is 
once  called  the  Apostle  [Ileb.  iii.  1])  was  not  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  Jewish  life,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  prayer  for  good  tidings  recited  every  new 
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moon  (“Seder  Rah  Annum.”  33,  Warsaw,  1SP>5;  com¬ 
pare  R.  II.  25//  ami  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  21). 

K. 

APOSTLES’  TEACHING.  See  Dipac  iie. 

APOSTOL,  DANIIL  PAVLOVICH:  Hetman 
of  the  Cossacks  on  hotli  sides  «»f  the  Dnieper;  born 
in  South  Russia  in  1058:  died  Dec.  1»>,  1734.  A\  hen 
Catherine  I.  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  Ukraine 
(Little  Russia)  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  Ma}’  7,  1727.  Apostol  was  the  first  one 
to  applv  to  the  senate  to  modify  the  harsh  law. 
The  Cossacks,  who  eighty  years  before  had  mas¬ 
sacred  in  the  most  cruel  manner  many  hundred 
thousands  of  Jews  in  the  Ukraine.  Yolhynia,  Podo- 

1  is*..  Pol.-unl.  ami  Lithuania.  :uul  who  under  tlic  leatl- 

ership  of  ClnnlelnltzKy  had  used  their  best  endeav¬ 
ors  to  keep  the  Jews  out  of  their  country,  had  found 
out  by  this  time  that  they  could  not  get  along  very 
well  without  Jewish  merchants,  who  were  indis¬ 
pensable  for  tin;  mediation  of  commerce  bet  ween  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  provinces. 
In  response  to  A  post ol's  application,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  bis  sworn  statement,  Jews  were  per¬ 
mitted,  by  the  edict  of  Sept.  2,  172s.  to  attend  the 
fairs  of  Little  Russia,  provided  they  carried  on 
wholesale. business  only.  Three  years  later.  Sept. 
21,  1731,  they  were  granted  the  same  privilege  under 
the  same  conditions  in  the  government  of  Smolensk; 
and  six  years  later  they  Were  also  permitted,  “  for  the 
benelit  of  the  inhabitants.” to  car/v  on  trade  at  fairs 
in  retail. 

I’.im.iouKAPHY  :  Pollute  snlnutute  zahonor.  vii.  SOiiS.  viii. 

iVo',',  ix.  Mil*.  ;  Eutz U;l> und ivhexk i  Slorar,  i.,  s.r..  St. 

Petersburg,  1S91. 

II.  R. 

APOSTOLE,  APOSTOLI :  These  two  words, 
while  similar  in  appearance,  differ  in  signification. 
“Apostole”  was  a  term  given  to  certain  moneys  or 
taxes  for  Palestine;  “Apostoli.”  the  designation  of 
the  men; or  apostles  sent  forth  to  collect  it.  The 
first  record  of  them  is  in  a  joint  edict  of  the  emper¬ 
ors  A  read  ius  and  Honorius  in  the  year  399  (“Codex 
Theodosiaiius.”  xvi.  8,  14)  ordering  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  custom  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  to  send  out  learned  men,  called  Apostoli, 
to  collect  and  hand  to  the  patriarch  money  levied 
l>y  the  various  synagogues  for  Palestine;  that  the 
sums  already  received  Ik*  confiscated  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  treasury,  and  that  the  collectors  be  brought 
to  trial  and  punished  as  transgressors  of  the  Roman 
law.  Five  years  later  Honorius  revoked  the  edict 
(“Cod.  Thend.” xvi.  8,  17).  At  about  the  same  time 
Jerome  (Comm,  on  Gal.  i.  1)  mentions  the  Apos¬ 
toli  (called  in  Hebrew  xlu1inh\  showing  that  in  his 
day  they  were  still  sent  out  by  the  patriarch ;  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  Eusebius 
(Commentary  on  Isa.  xviii.  1)  writes  of  them  as 
vested  with  authority  by  tin*  patriarch. 

In  the  letter— the  genuineness  of  which  is  not  un¬ 
impeached — written  by  Emperor  Julian  to  the  Jews 
in  Jb2-(>3.  he  orders  the  patriarch  Jtilos  to  discontinue 
the  so-called  aTroaro?^.  The  matter  is  most  fully 
treated  by  the  church  father  Epiphanius  (“  Ad¬ 
verse  Ha* roses,”  i.  xxx.  4-11).  lie  describes  an 
apostolos.  Joseph  of  Tilurias.  of  the  first  half  of 


the  fourth  century,  with  whom  he  had  associated 
aiul  who  later  embraced  Christianity.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  the  Apostoli  were  Jews 
Apostoli  of  the  highest  rank,  that  took  part  in 
were  Jews  the  councils  of  the  patriarch  which 
of  Highest  convened  to  dec  ide  questions  of  re- 
Rank.  ligious  law.  The  aforesaid  Joseph, 
provided  with  Utters  from  the  patri¬ 
arch,  went  to  Cilicia,  collected  the  taxes  of  the  Jews 
in  every  city,  and  removed  a  number  of  teachers  and 
precentors  from  their  positions.  Thus  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  Jewish  communities  apparently  fell 
under  the  authority  of  the  Apostoli. 

From  Talmudic  accounts  (Yer.  Ilor.  iii.  48//;  Pes. 
iv.  31//;  Git.  i.  43//;  Meg.  iii.  74//)  it  appears  that 
tht;  Apostole  was  used  to  support  teachers  and  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Palcsiiiif.  Another  t-viilence  tli.it  it  was 

so  used  is  that  a  similar  system,  doubtless  tracing  its 
origin  to  Palestinian  examples,  obtained  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  schools  during  the  gaonic  period  (“Seder 
‘Glam  Zutta,”  cd.  Neubauer,  in  “Medieval  Jewish 
Chron.”  ii.  87).  The  same  point  is  made  clear  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  II.  and  Valon- 
tinian,  of  the  year  429  (“Cod.  Thcod.”  xvi.  8,  29). 
It  ordered  that  the  annual  contributions,  which,  sine/* 
the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate,  had  been  delivered 
tc  the  heads  of  the  Palestinian  academies,  should  in 
future  be  collected  for  the  imperial  treasury,  each 
congregation  to  be  taxed  to  the  amount  formerly 
paid  to  the  patriarch  as  corona  ri  urn  a  arum .  The 
moneys  paid  b}'  western  provinces  to  the  patriarchs 
were  also  to  be  banded  over  to  the  emperor. 

Tin*  exact  date  of  the  A  post  ole  is  not  known;  but 
the  account  in  the  Talmud  of  the  money -collections 
by  teachers  in  the  first  century  gives 
Relation  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Apos- 
to  the  tole  was  instituted  upon  the  establish- 
Temple  ment  of  the  school  at  Jabneli,  in  the 

Tax.  year  70,  though  its  organization  may 

not  at  once  have  been  fully  developed. 
It  probably  grew  out  of  the  former  Temple  tax. 
with  which  it  possesses  several  features  in  common. 
The  Temple  tax,  however,  was  brought  from  the 
congregations  to  Jerusalem  by  messengers  of  high 
rank;  while  the  Apostole,  in  consequence  of  condi¬ 
tions  due  to  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  was  collected  by 
teachers  sent  to  the  various  countries.  See  Apostle 
AND  APOSTLESHIP. 

These  teachers  may  at  the  same  time  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Jews  outside  of  Palestine  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  calendar  decided  upon  by  the  council 
of  the  patriarch.  As  the  insertion  of  an  extra  month 
tor  the  leap-year  had  to  be  determined  upon,  at  the 
latest,  in  Adar(‘Eduy.  vii.  7),  the  messengers  com¬ 
municating  the  order  of  the  calendar  possibly  found 
ready  the  contributions  that  were  collected  in  Adar 
as  the  Temple  tax  of  former  days  had  been.  The 
institution  of  the  Apostoli  continued  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  fixed  calendar  (359)  until  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.,  in  429,  forbade  it  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  messengers  probably  journeyed  to 
lands  not  belonging  to  Rome,  even  to  South  Arabia, 
if  the  account  (525)  of  the  Syrian  bishop,  Simon 
of  Bet-Arsliam,  may  be  trusted  (compare  Halevy 
iu  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xviii.  39,  and  “Rev.  Sem.,*” 
1900,  p.  i.). 
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Apostles’  Teaching 
Apostomus 


Bibliography  :  (Jnirz.  fScsrh.  tier  Jw\.,  iv.  ,*504  an«l  not<*  U1 ; 

compart!  Sclmrcr,  drsrh.  dev  JJW.  Vnlki.i  im  Zcitaltcv  Jcxu. 

iii.  77;  Gans,  in  Zunz'  Ziitschrifl  fUr  die  H7*>,  use  ha  ft 

ih*  Jiuknthuma ,  i.  1AKKJ7U. 

«•  a.  bc. 

APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTIONS.  See  Didas- 

fAUA. 

APOSTOMUS:  Among  Jive  catastrophes  said 
to  liave  overtaken  tlu*  Jews  oil  the  seventeenth  of 
Tammuz,  the  Mislinah  (Ta'anit  iv.  6)  includes  “the 
burning  of  the  Torah  by  Apostomus”  (written  also 
Postemus  and  Apostemus).  Owing  to  this  very 
vague  mention,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  identity  of  Apostomus.  At  a  first  glance 
he  may  he  associated  with  one  of  the  following  two 
incidents:  (1)  Josephus  (“Ant  ”  xx.  5,  §  4;  “B.  J.” 
ii.  12,  £  2)  relates  that  about  the  year  50  a  Homan 
soldier  seized  a  Torah-scroll  and,  with  abusive  and 
mocking  language,  burned  it  in  public.  This  inci¬ 
dent  almost  brought  on  a  revolution;  but  the  Homan 
procurator  Cumanus  appeased  the  Jewish  populace 
by  beheading  the  culprit.  (2)  The  other  incident  of 
the  burning  of  the  Torah,  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Hadrianic  persecutions,  is 
The  Tal-  recounted  by  the  rabbis.  Ilanina  b. 

mudic  Teradyon,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
Account.  guished  men  of  the  time,  was  wrapped 
in  a  Torah-scroll  and  burned  (Sifre, 
Dent.  307;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  18^;  Scm.  viii.).  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  a  certain  “philosopher,” 
is- mentioned  as  the  executioner  of  IlaninaT  It  is 
(piite  possible  that  DIDIDI^S  is  a  corruption  of 
DI^VODIS,  and  there  are  circumstances  which  lend 
plausibility  to  this  assumption.  According  to  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ta'anit  iv.  68c  ct  *c(jX,  Apos¬ 
tomus  burned  the  Torah  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Lydda 
(or,  as  another  report  lias  it,  at  Tariosa,  which  was 
probably  not  far  from  Lydda);  and  it  is  known  that 
Han ina  was  one  of  “the  martyrs  of  Lydda,”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  somewhat  later  authority ‘(Addenda  to 
Meg.  Ta'anit,  ed.  Neubauer,  in  “Medieval  Jew 
Chron.”  ii.  24)  gives  the  date  of  Ilanina’s  death  as 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Tammuz,  which  is  only  a 
difference  of  a  few  days  from  the  date  assigned  to 
the  crime  of  Apostomus.  The  Mislinah  referred  to 
adds  the  following  statement  to  its  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  Law:  “And  he  put  up  an  idol  in  the 
sanctuary.”  Here  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
that  the  reading  TOym  (“  and  he  put  up  ”)  is  correct 
and  that  it  should  not  be  noittni  (“and  there  was  put 
up  ?),  winch  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ta'anit  iv.  68*7) 
gives  as  a  variant  of  the  TDPm  in  the  accepted  text 
interpreting  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Mislinah  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  idols  put  up  in  the  sanctuary  by  Manas- 
svh  (II  Kings  xxi.  7).  But  the  incorrectness  of  this 
interpretation  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  the  Mish- 
nah  on  the  live  calamities  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  which 
arc  enumerated  in  strictly  chronological  order;  so  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  reference  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  desecration  by  Mauasseh  should  be  registered 
after  the  burning  of  the  Torah  by  Apostomus.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  knows  only  the  reading 
(  and  he  put  up  ’  )in  the  Mislinah,  as  the  remark  of 
the  Gemara  (Ta'anit  287/)  proves,  where  the  “abomi¬ 
nation  of  desolation,”  of  which  Daniel  (xji.  1 1)  speaks 
is  connected  with  the  image  of  the  idol  in  the  Tem- 
p  e.  By  this  expression  can  only  be  meant  the  statue 


of  Zeus  Oh  iiipius  set  up  by  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
(see  Abomination  of  Desolation;  and  compare 
Griitz,  “Dauer  der  Ilellenesirung,”  in  “Jaliresbe- 
rielit  ”  of  the  Brvslan  Seminary,  1864,  pp.  9,  10). 

The  reading  ncjnm,  found  in  Haslii  and  in  the 
Munich  manuscript,  lias  been  simply  drawn  from 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  and.  indeed,  in  the  Gemara 
the  Munich  manuscript  has  VDym.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  that  the  Mislinah 
source  concerning  Apostomus  is  a  Gemara  (tradi¬ 
tion),  shows  that,  according  to  the  Babylonian  au¬ 
thorities,  the  date  of  Apostomus  can  not  be  placed 
later  than  the  Maecabean  period.  For 
Another  Gemara  is  a  technical  term  employed 
Name  for  by  the  Talmud  to  designate  tannaitic 
Antiochus  savings  connected  with  Biblical  events 
Epiphanes.  or  laws  which  are  neither  mentioned 
nor  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  in  con- 
t  indistinct  ion  to  those  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  Biblical  text.  Hence  Apostomus  must  belong  to 
a  time  in  reference  to  which  there  existed  also  writ- 


thonties.  the  latest  limit  being  the  Maecabean  period; 
and  as  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  pre-Maccabean,’ 
the  Biblical,  epoch  must  be  excluded,  it  follows  that 
Apostomus  was  no  other  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
of  whom,  moreover,  it  is  known,  also  from  other 
sources,  that  he  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple.  Apos¬ 
tomus,  then,  must  he  considered  as  a  nickname  for 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  fact,  his  name  was  trans¬ 
formed  even  by  pagan  authors  into  “Epimanes”= 
“the  Insane”  (see  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and,  as 
told  in  I  Macc.  i.  56,  Tomb-scrolls  were  burned  dur¬ 
ing  tlu*  persecutions  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes). 

The  meaning  of  the  name  “Apostomus”  is  not 
clear.  Ewald  (in  Ills  u  History  ”),  alluding  to  certain 
passages  in  the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha  (Dan  vii  8 
20;  viii.  23;  andxi.  36;  I  Macc.  i.  24),  where  reference 
is  had  to  the  boastful  mouth  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
derives  “Apostomus”  from  abrtf  (“big ”)  and  ordua 
(  mouth”).  The  appellation  “big-mouth”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  appropriate.  Still  this  explanation  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  as  correct;  for  ain-iV  is  a  rare 
word,  used  only  in  poetry.  More  probable  perhaps 
v  is  Jastrow’s  derivation  (verbally  con- 

Keaning*  of  veyed)  of  “Apostomus”  from  imoro- 
the  Name,  ///(w  (“  to  stop  or  stuff  up  the  mouth  ”) 
an,l  ("  anything  that  stops  up 

the  month”),  which  may  he  connected  with  the 
I ahnudic  phrase  ,TD1D^  (“May  his  mouth  be 
stuffed  full  with  earth!”),  applied  in  file  Talmud  to 
the  name  of  a  man  who  had  spoken  boldly  against 
the  Deity  (B.  B.  16«).  J  6 

The  following  are  other  explanations  of  the  word- 
.hist row  (“  Dictionary  of  the  Talmud  ”)  offers  a  sugi 
gestion  that  it  may  he  a  corruption  of  aaaSoro/tof 
(‘ambassador”),  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  envoy 
■spoken  of  in  II  Macc.  yi.  1,  2  as  having  desecrated 
the  Temple.  Ilocliststdtor  sees  in  “Apostomus” a 
corrupted  form  of  (“apostate”)  and  iden¬ 

tifies  .nm  with  the  high  priest  Alcimus.  Schwarz 
and  Derenbourg  consider  “  Apostomus  ”  the  name  of 
tlie  Roman  soldier  referred  to  by  Josephus  BrQll 
connects  him  with  Cornelius  Faustus,  who  under 
1  ompey  was  the  first  to  climb  tlie  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
Ilalberstamm  is  of  opinion  that  “  Apostomus  ”  is  the 


Apothecaries 
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Hebrew  transcription  for  the  Latin  “  Faust  inns."  arid 
that  the  name,  furthermore,  is  to  he  connected  with 
Julius  Secerns,  whose  surname  was  Faustinas,  and 
'who  perpetrated  the  crime  described  in  the  Mishnah 
when  he  was  sent  by  Hadrian  to  put  down  the  Ear 
Kokba  rebellion,  in  which  case  the  setting  up  of  an 
idol  in  the  sanctuary  would  have  to  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  dedication  of  a  temple  of  Zeus  upon  the  con¬ 
secrated  ground  of  the  Temple. 

|The  name  of 'the  soldier  that  burned  the  Torah 
scroll,  mentioned  in  Josephus,  was  Stephanos,  which, 
written  in  Hebrew  D13212DX,  Niay  liave  bwn  cor¬ 
rupted  into  DMDCDIDfct  K-j 

Bihliikskaniy  :  Bruit's  Jahrh.  viii.  0;  I)m*nhnunr.  Essai, 
1».  •> ;  KwaM.  °f  Israel,  v.  2itt,  note  1,  and  2W.  note  2 ; 

HallMTstaniui,  in  Iter.  Ht.  Juice*  ii.  127  et  sc<]. 5  HwlisiailUT, 
in  Kahmer's  Literatur-Hlatt.  v:i.  No.  30;  RajM»pori.  Krck 
Milltn.  p.  Is  1 ;  hi.  in  Kodak's  Jesrhunni,  i.  45  (Hebrew  sec¬ 
tion  >:  Schwarz,  Ikut  Ilciliyc  Laud,  p.  279;  Jastrow,  Ijict.s.x. 

.T.  SB.  L.  G. 

APOTHECARIES,  JEWISH.  See  Medi¬ 
cine.  Physicians. 

APOTHEKER,  ABRAHAM  ASHKENAZI : 

An  apothecary  (“aptheker,”  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Polish-Jewish  syncopated  pronunciation)  and 
writer,  whose  name  betokens  both  his  nationality  and 
his  profession,  lie  lived  at  Vladimir  in  Volhynia  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  D"H  DD  ("The  Elixir  of  Life”),  a 
work,  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Judieo-German,  on 
the  duties  of  Jews  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions, 
or  as  the  author  expresses  it:  Elixir  of  Life  ’  is 

this  hook’s  name,  to  preserve  every  one  against  sin 
and  shame.”  Through  the  efforts  of  his  compatriot 
Moses  hen  Shahhethai,  a  native  of  Lokaczy  (not  far 
from  Vladimir),  it  was  printed  in  Prague  (1590),  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  son  of  Mordeeai  ben  Gerson 
Cohen.  Like  most  books  printed  in  Prague  for  the 
edification  of  women,  it  has  become  rare.  Jehiel 
Ileilprin  possessed  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  is  included  in 
the  list  of  works  which  he  used  in  compiling  his 
“  ‘  Erke  lia-Kinuuyim,”  and  also  in  his  “Seder  lia- 
Dorot,”  written  about  1725.  Another  copy  was 
owned  by  Rabbi  David  Oppcnhcim,  a  contemporary 
of  Ileilprin.  This  copy  is  at  present  in  Oxford.  A 
third  copy,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  came  from 
the  Michael  Library;  a  fourth  is  at  AYilna,  in  Stras- 
liuii’s  Library.  It  is  not  known  whether  a  rare  little 
work  in  Judivo-German.  containing  penitential  pray¬ 
ers  (“tehinnot  ”).  and  printed  at  Prague  at  the  same 
press  as  the  “Elixir,”  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  au¬ 
thor  (“Cat.  Bodl.  ”  col.  508). 

Biiu.ior,R.\riiY  :  Zunz,  Z.  <7.,  n.  277 :  SteinsolineMer.  Seraprum. 
1S4B,  p.  2»i,  Mom,  Cut.  Hull.  col.  (kid.  Cat.  St  rash  mi ,  Lik- 
kute  Shoshauim. 

V.  D.  G. 
APOTHEKER,  DAVID:  .Tud:co-German  writer 
and  printer  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  borninPonievvezh, 
gov.  Ivovno,  Russia,  Aug.  28,  1855.  In  18G8  he 
went  to  Vilkomir,  where  he  studied  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Moses  Loeb  Lilienblum;  in  1877  lie  became 
involved  in  the  nihilistic  movement  and  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Kiev.  Having  escaped  to  Czernowitz, 
Austria,  he  wrote  for  Hebrew  and  Jiuheo- German 
papers,  and  published  bis  first  book,  “Ha-Xebel” 
(The  Harp),  containing  Hebrew  and  Judieo-German 
poems  (1882).  In  1888  lie  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  joined  tlie  anarchist ie  movement  in  New 


York,  and  became  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  Judieo- 
German  press.  In  1895  he  edited  “  Die  Gegcnwart,” 
a  short-lived  Jmheo-German  weekly.  In  his  wri¬ 
tings  the  influence  of  K.  J.  Weber’s  “Demokritos” 
is  often  discernible. 

Bibliography:  Wiener,  Yiddish  Literature,  p.  81. 

u.  M.  B. 

APPEAL:  “The  carrying  of  a  cause  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  a  rehearing. on  the 
merits”  is  practically  unknown  to  Jewish  law.  In 
the  statute  constituting  courts  of  justice  and  setting 
forth  the  duty  of  the  judges  (Deut.  xvi.  18-xvii.  13) 
is  found  a  paragraph  that  lias  given  rise  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  processes  of  Appeal  were  known  in  Biblical 
times  (see  Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  But  this  paragraph  is 
simply  an  instruction  to  the  judges,  directing  them, 
in  case  they  have  doubts  as  to  the  law  in  the  case, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  High  Court  at  Jerusalem, 
submitting  to  it  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  taking 
its  opinion.  This  course  is  also  taken  in  cases  where 
a  judge  dissents  (Sanli.  xi.  2,  88//).  The  opinion  thus 
rendered  by  the  High  Court  is  binding  upon  the 
court  that  submitted  the  case,  and  judgment  must  be 
rendered  in  accordance  with  it.  This  is  not  strictly 
an  Appeal,  by  cither  of  tlie  parties  to  the  litigation, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  court  before  which  the 
case  was  heard  in  the  first  instance. 

Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  Biblical  law  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  idea  of  appealing  from  a  judgment  of 
a  lawfully  constituted  court,  because  the  judgment 
is  of  God;  lienee  every  final  judgment  pronounced 
in  court  is  conclusive. 

Courts  were  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  use  of  the  terms  “  higher 
and  lower  courts”  or  “great  and  lesser  Sanhedrins. ” 
The  rank  of  the  court  was  not  determined  by  its 
power  to  review  the  judgment  of  another  court,  but 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  subject-matter 
falling  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  most  important  matters  could  be  tried  only 
by  the  Great  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem,  consisting  of 
seventy-one  judges;  matters  of  less  importance  by 
tlie  lesser  Sanhedrin  (provincial  court)  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  towns  of  Palestine,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
judges;  and  petty  matters  by  local  tribunals  of  three 
judges,  or,  in  some  eases,  by  a  single  judge. 

According  to  tlie  Talmudic  civil  law,  the  court  of 
the  domicil  of  the  plaintiff  liad  jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  but  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  commence  his 
action  in  the  High  Court  at  Jerusalem,  whereas  the 
defendant  had  no  right  to  remove  the  cause  against 
the  will  of  tlie  plaintiff  (Sanli.  31&). 

According  to  the  later  law,  the  parties  were  en¬ 
titled  to  an  opinion  from  the  judge,  giving  his  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  and  decision.  An  execution  could  issue 
immediately  upon  the  judgment;  and  the  losing 
party  was  obliged  to  satisfy  it  at  once,  without, 
however,  losing  liis  right  to  have  the  judgment  re¬ 
viewed  thereafter,  before  tlie  same  court,  on  the 
ground  of  new  evidence  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  14.  4,  gloss).  If,  however,  the  judgment 
was  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  judges  to  give  a  written  opinion,  for 
such  decision  could  not  be  set  aside. 

J.  SR.  D.  W.  A. 
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Apple 


APPELLANTEN  :  A  German  word  used  to 
designate  the  assistants  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Prague ; 
called  also  “Oberjuristen  generally  three  in  num¬ 
ber  (see  Pit  ague). 

«.  S. 

APPLE.— Biblical  Data  :  The  word  “  apple  ”  is 
the  commonly  accepted  translation  of  tappuah,  from 
tin*  root  ua  puli  (to  exhale  =  the  sweet-scented), 
li  is  . if  pleasant  smell  (“the  smell  of  thy  nose  like 
appli-s,"  Cant.  vii.  9  [A.  V.  8]),  and  is  used  to  re¬ 
vive  the  sick  ('‘comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am 
sick  uf  love,"  Cant.  ii.  5).  The  tree  offers  a  pleasant 
shade  (“As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wihid.  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down 
mid.  r  its  shadow  with  great  delight,”  Cant.  ii.  3, 
llehr. ;  “I  raised  thee  up  under  the  apple-tree: 
there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,”  Cant.  viii. 
•Vi.  It  is  mentioned  also'  in  Joel  i.  12,  together  with 
the  pomegranate;  and  it  gave  the  name  “tappuah” 
to  a  number  of  towns  (Josh.  xv.  34,  53;  xvi.  8:  xvii. 
7).  “Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  [“baskets,”  R.  V.] 
of  silver”  are  mentioned  in  Prow  xxv.  11.  Whether 
>o  called  because  of  their  red  color,  or  whether 
oranges  are  here  meant,  is  uncertain.  The  Septua- 
gint  renders  it  a  fruit  “sweet  to  the  taste” 

(Cam.  ii.  3). 

In  the  time  of  the  Mishnah  the  “tappuah  ”  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  large  quantities  and  many  varieties  (Kil.  i. 
4:  Ter.  xi.  3:  Ma‘as.  i.  4:  Tappuhim  of  Crete,  Men. 

Apple-wine  is  spoken  of  in  Tos.  Ber.  iv.  1 
mi  l  Ah.  v.  12.  About  the  correctness  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  “  tappuah  ”  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  botanists  and  linguists,  especially  as  the 
Gr«*ek  Latin  indium,  originally  comprised  the 
pomegranate,  the  quince,  and  other  fruits  similar  to 
the  Apple— all  more  or  less  symbolical  of  love,  and 
therefore  sacred  to  Aphrodite  (see  Helm,  “Ivultur- 
pllanzen.”  1874,  ii.  203-207).  The  Arabic  name 
*•'$'"1?  is  probably  derived  from  the  Syriac  (see 
Frankel,  “  Aramilische  Freindworter,”  p.  140).  The 
tappuah — distinguished  in  the  Mishnah  from  the 
quince,  which  is  called  parish  (Ma*as.  i.  3),  and  from 
the  Jtazor  (the  crab-apple),  (Kil.  i.  4,  Yer.  Ter.  ii.  3) 
—is  declared  by  most  authorities  to  be  none  other 
than  the  Apple  that,  if  not  as  delicious  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  or  the  American  Apple,  is  planted  in  orchards 
and  near  the  houses  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  is 
especially  prized  for  its  aroma  (see  Credner,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Joel,  pp.  135  ft  m/.,  who  refers  to  Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,”  viii.  070:  WH«*r.  “B.  R.”— fol¬ 
lowing  Robinson’s  “Research  355,  iii.  1295: 

and  with  reference  to  Joseph.-  Ant.”  xvii.  7, 
[where  its  use  in  case  of  sickness  is  testified  to  by 
the  story  of  King  Herod]  and  to  Avicenna,  quoted  in 
“  liar  mar,”  i.  309;  Immanuel  Low,  “Aramaische 
Pfianzennamen,”  pp.  155  ft  serj.;  W.  R.  Smith,  in 
"Journal  of  Philology,”  xiii.  65).  The  Apple  is 
handed  to  the  sick  or  faint  to  revive  them  by  its 
aroma.  Rosenmliller  (  “  Handbucli  der  Biblisclien 

AlterthumskundG.”  iv.  30S)  nnd  IXou^rliton  (in  “  Pro- 

<c*cuings  of  the  g»ociet)'of  Biblical  Archeology,77  xii. 
42-48),  however,  seek  to  identify  it  with  the  quince, 
which,  according  to  Post,“  has  a  sour,  acrid  taste,  and 
is  never  sweet.”  Others  identify  it  with  the  citron 
(see  Delitzsch’s  Commentary  to  Cant.)  and  the  arti¬ 


cle  “  Apfel  ”  in  Riehm’s  “Diet.”);  but  the  citron  (a 
Persian  fruit)  was  not  transplanted  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  shores  before  the  common  era  (according  to 
Pliny.  “Naturalis  Historia,”  xii.  3;  Theophrastus, 
“  Ilistoria  Plantarum,”  iv.  4).  The  same  objections 
hold  good  against  the  identification  of  the  Apple 
with  the  apricot,  as  proposed  by  Tristram,  “Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Palestine.”  p.  294. 

J.  jr.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  The  Apple  men¬ 
tioned  in  Cant.  ii.  3  is  taken  symbolically ;  see  the 
following  examples  from  Cant.  R.  ad  lor. :  “‘As  the 
apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood  ’  offers  no 
shade  in  the  heat  like  other  trees,  so  would  the  na¬ 
tions  not  seek  the  shade  of  Sinai’s  God;  Israel  only 
would  sit  under  His  shadow  with  delight.  Or,  ‘as 
the  apple-tree  unfolds  blossoms  before  leaves,  so  did 
the  Israelites  show  their  faith  in  God  before  they 
heard  the  message  7  [Ex.  iv.  31:  “And  the  people 
believed;  and  when  they  heard ”].  The  same  applies 
when  on  Sinai  they  said:  ‘All  that  the  Lord  said  we 
will  do  and  hearken  7  [Ex.  xxiv.  7,  Ilebr. ;  compare 
with  Cant.  R.  ii.  3,  Shah.  8 8a,  where  the  erroneous 
word  piryo  (its  fruit),  instead  of  nizzo  (its  blos¬ 
soms’),  puzzled  the  Tosafists].  Or,  ‘as  the  apple-tree 
ripens  its  fruit  in  the  month  of  Siwan,  so  did  Israel 
display  its  fragrance  at  Mount  Sinai  in  Siwan  7  [Ex. 
xix.  1.  2].  Again/  as  for  the  apple-tree  the  time  from 
the  first  blossoming  until  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is 
fifty  days,  so  was  the  time  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  fifty  (lays.7  Or,  ‘as  for 
a  small  coin  you  may  get  an  apple  and  derive  en¬ 
joyment  even  from  its  sweet  odor,  so  may  you  obtain 
your  redemption  easily  with  the  help  of  the  Law. 7 
Or,  ‘as  the  apple  excels  in  fragrance  all  trees,  so 
does  Israel  excel  the  nations  in  good  works.7”  As 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  even 
those  that  are  void  of  merit  are  still  full  of  good 
deeds,  as  the  pomegranate  is  of  seeds.  The  heathen 
are  the  trees  in  the  wood  without  fruit,  and  Israel 
among  them  is  as  the  apple-tree”  (Talk.  Cant.  986). 
Ex.  R.  xvii.:  “  Why  lias  God  been,  likened  to  the 
apple-tree?  Just  as  the  apple  offers  its  beauty  to 
the  eve  without  an}' cost,  and  lias  a  delicious  taste 
and  perfume,  so  God’s  law  (Ills  mouth)  is  most 
sweet.  He  is  altogether  lovely.  ”  God  had  appeared 
to  all  the  nations,  but  they  would  not  accept  the 
Torah,  not  realizing  what  is  said  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  9 
[A.  Y.  8], “O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good,”  and 
in  Prow  viii.  19.  “  My  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  yea, 
than  fine  gold.”  But  Israel  said:  “I  sat  down  under 
liis  shadow  with  great  delight  and  his 
Symbolical  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste  ”  (Cant.  ii.  3). 
Meaning1.  Also  the  words  “Comfort  me  with 
apples”  (Cant.  ii.  5)  are  referred  to  the 
words  of  the  Law.  especially  the  Haggadot,  which 
have  delicious  taste  and  fragrance  combined  like 
apples  (Pesik.  R.  Iv.  xii.  101ft ;  Cant.  R.  adloc.). 

The  Targ.  translates  “tappuah”  in  Cant.  ii.  3 
“ ethrog ”  (orange  or  citron);  in  ii.  5  and  vii.  9  “tap- 

jimth,  <1i  giiitha  tit  JZtlen  ”  (paradise-apple).  In  Cant. 

viii.  *1  tappuah  Is  taken  symbolically  for  Mount  Oli¬ 
vet  as  giving  forth  all  the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  res¬ 
urrection,  or  is  taken  for  Sinai  as  in  Cant.  R.  Aquila 
seems  to  take  Cant.  viii.  5  as  referring  to  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  lie  translates  “ shamma 
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hihtatvka  intuit  fat,"  •*  there  hast  thou  hern  corrupted.” 
Thus  also  Jerome  (see  Delitzseh,  Commentary,  p. 
127).  Here  is  probably  the  source  of  the  common 
view  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  Apple  (accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  Abba  of  Acre  [Acco],Gcn.  R.  xv.,  an  ellirog, 
the  so-called  “  paradise-apple  ”).  In  church  symbo¬ 
lism  the  story  of  Hercules  with  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides  and  the  dragon  wound  around  the  tree  served 
as  the  representation  of  Adam's  fall,  and  Hercules 
as  that  of  Jesus  as  deliverer,  the  Apple  being  often 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  first  sin  (Piper,  ” .Symbol ik 
dcr  Christlich.cn  Kirrhc/’i.  G7,  158;  Nork,  “Mytholo- 
gisehes  Lcxikon.”  s.r.  “Apfel”). 

A pple’s  dipped  into  honey  are  eaten  on  the  eve  of 
the  Jewish  New- Year  while  the  following  words  are 
spoken :  **  May  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Lord,  that  the  year 
just  begun  be  as  good  and  sweet  a  year!”  (Tur 
Orali  Havvim,  os:^).  In  cabalistic  litemture  tap- 
puah  is  an  attribute  of  God,  synonymous  with  tiftr* t 
(beauty),  because,  says  the  Zohar  (Lev.  xvi.),  “ti- 
feret  diffuses  itself  into  the  world  as  an  apple.” 

K. 

- Botanical  View:  Then*  is  perhaps  no  Biblical 

plant  name  that  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  has  the  identification  of  the  mEJY 
Identified  Four  distinct  fruit -bearing  trees,  the 
with  Four  Apple  (Pt/rw *  mulut<)}  the  citron  {Citrus 

Trees.  tnnUm)i  t lie  apricot  {Pm nun  Anneni- 
'c-e),and  tin1*  ipiinc v  (Cydonia  rul (juris), 
have  been  suggested  as  its  equivalent.  Of  these*,  two 
may  be  dismissed  at  once — tin*  Apple  and  the  citron. 
The  Apple,  far  from  being  a  native  of  Palestine,  is,  on 
account  of  the  tropical  climate,  but  rarely  cultivated 
there,  and  with  no  success.  The  fruit  is  small,  wood  v, 
and  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Tin*  citron  is  lievond  doubt  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  has  been  known  and  cultivated,  even  under 
different  forms,  from  prehistoric  times.  At  an  early 
date  its  cultivation  spread  into  western  Asia,  whence 
it  was  obtained  bv  the  Greeks,  possibly  as  early  as 
flu*  time  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaign.  It  was 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
and  by  the  fifth  century  had  become  well  estab¬ 
lished;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  century  of  the 
common  era.  according  to  Gallesio,  that  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  extended  by  the  Arabs  into  Palestine  and 
Egypt. 

If  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  present-day  distribu¬ 
tion  and  abundance,  the  apricot  might  lay  undisputed 
claim  to  being  the  Hebrew  niSH  [but  see  above], 
for,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  it  “is  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Holy  Lmd.  .  .  .  The  apricot  flourishes 
and  yields  a  crop  of  prodigious  abundance;  its 
branches  laden  with  golden  fruit  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared  (Prov.  xxv.  11)  to  ‘apples  of  gold/ and  its 
pale  leaves  to  ‘pictures  of  silver/”  The  apricot, 
as  its  specific  name  {Pm nun  Armenia™)  would 
imply,  lias  been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Armenia, 
and  it  lias  lteen  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Caucasus  mountains  in  the  north,  and  between  the 

Caspisin  atid  Black  s»-as  in  the  south,  hut  grave 

doubt  exists  as  to  its  being  found  wild  there. 

According  to  De  Candolle  (“Origines  des  Plantes 
Cultivees  ”).  it  is  now  settled  beyond  reasonable  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  apricot  is  a  native  of  China,  where 


it  has  been  known  for  two  or  three  thousand  years 
before  the  common  era.  Its  cultivation  seems  to 
have  spread  very  slowly  toward  the 
Difficulty  West,  as  supported  by  the  fact  that  it 
of  Identi-  lias  no  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew  desigua- 
fication.  tion,  but  only  Persian  names,  zardalu 
(yellow  plum)  and  misltlauz — under 
which  latter  designation,  or  its  corruption  vri*h- 
mush,  dried  apricots  are  still  exported  from  Syria — 
which  lias  passed  into  Arabic.  Among  the  Greeks 
j  and  Romans  the  apricot  appears  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  about  flic  beginning  of  the  common  era; 
for  Pliny,  among  others,  says  that  its  introduction 
into  Rome  took  place  about  thirty  years  before  he 
wrote. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  spread  of  the 
apricot  may  have  been  rapid  and  effective  after  its 
first  introduction  to  the  c  ivilization  of  the  West,  for 
it  is  a  delicious  fruit,  of  the  simplest  cultivation  and 
of  great  productiveness.  The  exact  time  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  Palestine  can  not  be  determined,  but 
it  very  probably  occurred  before  it  became  known  to 
t lie  Greeks  ami  Romans,  as  the  Hebrews  had  scant 
relations  with  Armenia,  the  country  through  which 
the  apricot  (appuuuth)  came.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  assumed  that,  although  agreeing  well  with 
the  description  of  the  Biblical  tappuah,  the  apricot 
is  not  the  tree  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  claims  of  the  quince  to  represent  the  tap¬ 
puah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been  ably 
set  forth  by  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton 
Quince.  (“Proceedings  of  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,”  xii.  4*2-48).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  species  suggested  that  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  indigenous  to  this  general  region.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  De  Candolle; 

“  The  quince  grows  wild  in  the  woods  In  the  north  of  Persia, 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  in  Anatolia.  A  few  botanists  have  also  found  it  apparently 
wild  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  north  of  Greece;  but  naturaliza¬ 
tion  may  lx*  susjwvted  in  the  east  of  Euroi>e,  and  the  further  ad¬ 
vance!  toward  Italy,  especially  toward  the  southwest  of  Europe 
and  Algeria,  the  more  it  becomes  probable  that  the  species  was 
naturalized  at  an  early  ]>eriod  around  villages,  in  hedges,  etc.” 

The  absence  of  a  Sanskrit  name  for  the  quince  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  its  distribution  did  not  extend 
toward  the  center  of  Asia,  and,  although  it  is  also 
without  a  Hebrew  name,  it  is  undoubtedly  wild  on 
Mount  Taurus.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  connect 
the  quince  with  tjje  Hebrew  “tappuah  ”  than  it  is  to 
identify  the  latter  with  the  apricot.  On  this  point 
Houghton  says: 

“The  tree  [quince]  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
and  is,  when  rijx*,  deliriously  fragrant,  but,  according  to  our 
western  tastes,  by  no  means  plesisant  to  the  taste  when  un- 
rooked,  but  on  the  contrary  austere  and  unpleasant.  This 
latter  fart  is  n*garded  generally  as  d<*struetive  of  its  preten¬ 
sions,  but  for  my  part  I  hesitate  to  throw  over  the  claims  of  the 
quince  to  denote  the  tappuah.  on  account  of  its  taste.  The 
flavor  and  odor  of  plants  or  other  things  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Orientals  set  a  high  value  on  flavors  and  odors  which 
to  Euro)>ean  senses  art*  unpleasant  moreover,  we  must  seek  for 
the  reason  why  such  and  such  a  fruit  was  regarded  with  appro¬ 
bation.” 

ir*  «  ckin^  u  proi>;V*>lc  reason  for  tliis  liking  for  tlie 

tappuah,  Houghton  calls  attention  to  the  mandrake 
{Atropa  ma nil ratj ora)%  which,  though  to  most  Euro¬ 
peans  it  has  a  very  fetid  and  disagreeable  odor,  is 
still  highly  regarded  by  the  natives  of  Palestine  as 
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a  li.v«-  philter to  strengthen  tin* affection  between  the 
sexes;.  The  same  argument  may  possibly  apply  to 
the  quince,  which  came  to  be  so  esteemed  for  its  llavor 
and  odor,  not  as  measured  by  European  standards, 
l,ui  as  tinged  by  Oriental  conditions.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  the  expression  “its  fruit  was  sweet  to  my 
niste”  does  not.  it  is  said,  imply  either  a  saccharine 
or  glucose  sweetness;  “the  bitter  waters  which  were 
made  sweet  ”  (Ex.  xv.  25)  were  made  pleasant,  their 
bitterness  was  destroyed  ;  “  the  worm  shall  feed  sweet¬ 
ly  mi  him**  (Job  xxiv.  20)  must  mean  shall  feed  on 
him  with  pleasure:  and  so  in  Cant.  ii.  5.  “his  fruit 
wa<  >weet  to  my  taste,**  meaning  probably  not  only 
on  aei/ouni  of  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruit,  but  be- 
caUM;  of  its  associations  with  friendship  and  love. 

F.  II.  K. 

Una  m*hy  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible  ;  Cheyne,  Kuvii.  B'dA.\ 
ii.ii.a-ia ••/*•,•,/».  It.  1\;  Wim*r,  Ji.  Jt.\  Herzog,  l{ral-Knct/f;l»- 
si-lD-nkei.  J\(  altenrti •rbuch  ;  Hehn,  Wamkntmtcn 
<i.  r  h'nll  in'iitlonzi  n ;  Do  Candolle,  Ori(fi)ns  »/✓>•  Plante# 

•  ■■  ;  CivdixT.  i'onnnoitum  on  p.  119. 

,l!i. 

APPLE  OF  SODOM  (called  also  Dead  Sea 
Apple • :  A  fruit  described  by  Josephus  (“B.  J.” 
iv.  s.  4)  and  Tacitus 
(“Hist.”  v.0)  as  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  site  of 
S“b»m.  “ext  email}’ 
of  fair  appearance, 
hm  :  urning  to  smoke 
and  ashes  when 
plucked  with  the 
hands.**  It  lias  been 
identified  by  Seetzen. 

Irby,  Mangles,  and 
"’h.  r<  i  see  (  specially 
Robinson.  “Biblical 
I iesra relies  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  ”  ii.  235-237) 

"  h)i  the  fruit  of  the 
A*’h  jdn*  rel 

■m.e<rn,  a  tree  from 
ten  to  lift  cell  feet 
high,  of  a  grayish 
cork -like  hark,  called 
'"dor  by  the  Arabs. 

It  is  found  also  in 
upper  Egypt  and  in 
Arabia  Felix;  in  Pal¬ 
estine  it  is  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the 
Head  Sea.  The  tree 
resembles  the  milk- 
'v  ceil  or  silk  weed  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
America.  “The  fruit,”  says  Robinson,  “resembles 
externally  a  large,  smooth  apple,  or  orange,  hang- 


whether  the  passage  in  the  song  of  Moses,  “their 
vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
Gomorrah:  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their 
clusters  are  hitter”  (Dent,  xxxii.  32),  refers  to  a 
similar  fruit  (see  Herzog  “  Real-Encv klopfulie,”  xi. 
7-48,  under  “  Palest ina  ”). 

A  K. 

APPRAISEMENT  (DVJ*  in  the  later  Hebrew): 
The  setting  of  a  value  by  i  court  of  justice ’either 
upon  property,  or  upon  damage  done  to  person  or 
property.  It  differs  from  Estimatk  (Hebrew  y\$). 
the  fixing  of  values  by  the  Law  itself. 

The  Appraisement  of  damages,  or  “measure  of 
damages”  as  it  is  termed  in  English  law.  ran  best  be 
treated  along  with  the  rules  for  awarding  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  several  heads  dealing  with  wrongs  and 
remedies,  such  as  Accident  or  Assai  lt.  We  have 
here  to  deal  with  the  Appraisement  that  Incomes 
necessary  when  property  —  principally  land  — is 
taken  for  debt,  or  is  divided  between  joint  owners. 

In  some  New  England  States,  even  now,  the  land 
of  the  debtor  may  be  turned  over  to  the  creditor  at  a 
_ _  valuation  in  satisfae- 
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Tree  of  Sodom,  Showing  Shape  of  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Apple. 

(From  a  photo^rajib  by  ibf  PaWinu  Exploration  Fund.) 


mg  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  and  when 
ripe  is  of  a  yellow  color.  It  was  now  fair  and  de¬ 
letions  to  the  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch;  but  on 
»emg  pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff, 
ike  a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only 
!  lQ  sI,rc>ds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibers.  It  is 
indeed  filled  chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the 
round  form;  while  in  the  center  a  small  slender  pod 
rmi.s  through  it  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
ne  silk,  which  the  Arabs  collect  and  twist  into 
mate  ies  for  their  guns.”  It  is  difficult  to  say 


tion  of  his  judgment, 
instead  of  being  sold 
to  the  highest  Ud¬ 
der,  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  called  “ex¬ 
tending”  the  land: 
a  course  more,  mer¬ 
ciful  to  the  debtor 
than  a  public  sale; 
for  there  is  no  risk  of 
the  land  lieing  sacri- 
tieed.  In  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  law  this  was 
the  only  mctlnrd  for 
subjecting  the*  land 
of  adults  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts. 

The  3Iishnah,  in 
considering  w  h  i  c  h 
part  of  a  debtor’s 
land  shall  In?  first  ta¬ 
ken  to  satisfy  any  de¬ 
mand,  lays  down  this 
rule  in  Gif.  v.  1 :  The 
injured  :rre  paid  from 
the  best  (*iddit);  cred¬ 
itors,  from  the  mid¬ 
dling  (fn  non  it);  the 
widow’s  jointure,  from  the  poorest  (zibburit).  The 
debtor’s  lands  were  deemed  the  main  reliance  for 
all  claimants,  movables  being  too  un¬ 
certain  and  fleeting.  That  the  favored 
claimant  should  be  paid  from  the 
most  available  parcels  shows  that  the 
debtor’s  land  was  not  to  l>e  sold,  but 
turned  over  in  satisfaction;  for  otherwise  it  could 
make  no  difference  which  part  of  his  lands  was 
levied  upon  first. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  court  awards  to  the 
creditor  the  debtor’s  land,  as  valued,  is  known  as 
a  “letter  of  appraisement”  (iggeret  shnm)  (Misbnah 
B.  M.  i.  8).  In  later  practise  (Hoshen  Mislipat, 
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103).  following  a  haraita  (B.  B.  107*0.  we  always 
find  th ret*  appraisers  mentioned,  who  are  appointed 
for  that  purpose  and  who  act  in  place* of  the  judges. 
In  the  language  of  the  Mishnah  these  are  said  to  “go 
down”  to  appraise,  meaning  that  they  start  from  the 
seat  of  justice  and  go  to  view  the  field,  or  parcel,  to 
he  valued.  Their  valuation  is  reported  to  the  court, 
and.  when  approved,  becomes  the  act  of  the  court. 

The  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  land 
market  must  betaken  into  consideration ;  thus  the 
Talmud  assumes  that  there  is  a  better  market  in 
Nisan  than  in  Tishri  (B.  K.  7b). 

When  only  two  of  the  three  appraisers  agree,  the 
opinion  of  the  third  is  disregarded;  but  when  each 
of  the  three  names  a  different  value,  the  early  sages 
(B.  B.  107*/)  disagree  as  to  the  mode  of  striking  the 
mean:  whether  to  add  the  three  estimates  together 
and  divide  by  three,  which  would  be  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  course;  or  to  give  the  preference  to  the  two  lower 
estimates,  either  at  the  arithmetical  mean,  or  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  above  the  lowest.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  decides  for  one  of  the  latter  methods — called  by 
the  early  sages  that  of  the  judges  of  the  Exile — but 
the  later  authorities  (Hoshen  Mishpaf,  l.r.)  favor 
the  average  estimate. 

The  interest  of  orphans,  that  is.  of  infant  heirs 
whose  lands  are  tobe  taken  for  the  obligation  of  their 
father,  or.  speaking  generally,  their  ancestor,  is  fur¬ 
ther  guarded  by  advertisement  {hakrazah).  The  Mish¬ 
nah  (‘Arakin  vi.  1)  says;  “Appraisement  of  orphans' 
lands  i<  thirty  days;  that  of  consecrated  things  is 
sixty  days,  and  they  cry  it  out  every  morning  and 
evening.”  The  commentary  of  Bertinord— abridging 
tbe  discussions  of  tin*  Talmud  on  the  subject — says: 
w The  judges  that  go  down  to  the  estate  of  the  or¬ 
phans  to  sell  it  for  debt  appraise  it.  and  cry  out  for 
buyers  on  thirty  continuous  days,  day  after  day:  in 

tbe  morning  when  workmen  go  out  to  the  fields _ 

that  any  prospective  buyer  may  direct  his  employees 
to  look  at  the  field  and  report;  and  in 
Advertise-  the  evening  when  the  workmen  rome 
ment  of  back,  so  that  lie  who  hears  the  an- 

Sale.  nounccment  may  be  reminded  of  the 
business  in  view  and  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.” 

The  advertisement  states  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  and  its  distinguishing  marks,  the  amount  of  its 
product,  and  at  what  sum  the  court  has  assessed  it; 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sold,  as  it  might  in¬ 
terest  the  buyer  to Imow.  For  instance,  if  to  satisfy 
the  jointure  of  a  widow,  she  might  be  willing  to 
take  the  price  in  driblets:  if  to  satisfy  a  creditor,  be 
might,  if  a  merchant, 'be  willing  to  receive  part  of 
bis  payment  in  broken  or  uncurrent  coins.  Then 
the  court  appoints  a  guardian  (xjmtrojMts,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Hreek  i-'tr (*>->>(;)  for  the  orphans,  and  in 
due  time  sells  the  land  according  to  advertisement 
(‘Ar.  21  bet  *7.).  The  Mishnah  says  (Ket.  xi.  5): 

“On  an  appraisement  by  the  judges,  wlion  they  have  gone 
t<K>  low  bv  a  sixth,  or  too  high  by  a  sixth,  the  site  is  void  [rather, 
voidable).  Kablian  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  says  the  sale 
stands ;  otherwise,  wherein  li»*s  the  power  of  a  <*ourt  of  justice  ? 
But  if  they  have  made  a  letter  of  examination  [»*///* ret  hik- 
kant]  l>etw<*en  them  —  even  should  they  have  sold  what  is  worth 
a  tnaneh  [Hitt  zuz  =  $15]  f„r  two  hundred, or  what  is  worth  two 
hundred  for  a  tnaneh  —  the  sale  stands."  <The  iggeret  hikkoret 
is  a  written  public  notice,  synonymous  with  hukmzah.) 


After  land  lias  been  “appraised  ”  to  the  creditor,  or 
(in  New  England  legal  language)  after  it  lias  been 
“extended”  to  him.  his  title  may  be  lost  under  the 
Talmudic  law,  upon  a  subsequent  review  and  annul¬ 
ment  of  tbe  judgment,  under  conditions  for  which 
see  JrnoMENTs,  Review  of. 

When  slaves,  movables,  or  written  obligations  were 
sold  for  debt  there  was  no  previous  advertisement. 

Under  the  older  Talmudic  law  mova- 
Appraiss-  Ides  of  the  debtor  were  not  answerable 
ment  of  at  all  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs;  butdur- 
Slaves  and  ing  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  in  most 
Movables,  countries,  Jews  were  not  allowed  to 
own  land,  a  remedy  against  the  chat¬ 
tels  and  effects  of  the  decedent  had  to  he  given  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  But  in  the  Talmud  no  definite 
directions  are  found  as  to  how  movables  or  effects 
are  to  be  appraised.  Movables  are  supposed  to  lx? 
nearly  akin  to  money,  and  to  bear  something  like  a 
fixed  market  value.  When  movables  of  tbe  living 
debtor  are  turned  over  to  tbe  creditor  in  satisfac¬ 
tion,  no  commission  of  appraisers  intervenes  to 
fix  the  value:  but  the  court  seeks  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
However,  .obligations  on  third  persons  are  ap¬ 
praised,  the  solvency  of  the  obligor  and  the  time 
of  maturity  entering  as  elements  (Hoshen  Mislipat, 
101,2,3,5). 

As  has  been  said  above,  when  a  judicial  sale  is 
made  in  conformity  with  all  the  requirements  in  tbe 
matter  of  Appraisement  and  of  advertisement,  where 
law  and  custom  demand  it,  it  is  binding  on  all 
parties.  But  where  proper  advertisement  has 
been  neglected,  the  law  of  “overreaching”  applies, 
and  the  sale  may  be  rescinded  for  an  excess  or 
shortage  in  the  price  of  one-sixth  over  or  below  the 
true  value  (Ket.  100//);  and  this  though  in  dealings 
between  man  and  man,  the  law  about  “overreach¬ 
ing  ”  applies  to  movables  only. 

In  the  division  of  an  estate  Appraisement  becomes 
necessary;  but,  for  tlie  most  part,  a  court  will  have 
to  intervene  only  when  some  of  the 
Division  of  heirs  are  infants  and  the  others  are  of 
Estates,  full  years.  As  long  as  all  are  under 
age  no  one  can  ask  a  division ;  when 
they  are  all  of  full  age  the}'  can  generally  arrange 
a  division  among  themselves. 

In  an  Appraisement  of  shares,  with  a  view  to  di¬ 
vision,  the  same  principle  applies  as  to  sale  upon  Ap¬ 
praisement;  that  is,  a  difference  of  one-sixth  either 
above  or  below  the  true  value,  resulting  from  a  mis¬ 
take  of  the  judges,  is  good  ground  for  rescission  on 
behalf  of  the  infant  heirs,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  coming  of  age,  although  the  court  may  have 
appointed,  as  a\  as  its  duty,  a  guardian  for  the  infants. 
In  such  a  case,  there  being  no  advertisement  as  in 
case  of  a  judicial  sale,  there  is  nothing  to  correct 
the  mistake  (Hoshen  Mislipat,  289,  1). 

In  the  division  among  the  heirs,  the  garments  they 
wear— given  them  by  the  de;id  father— also  the  Sab¬ 
bath  or  holiday  garments  provided  by  the  father, 
and  worn  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  heirs, 
are  estimated  and  charged  on  their  shares  Cib.  288,  1 
ft  wq.). 

The  Hebrew  term  for  “appraisement”  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  valuation  of  the  bride's  dowry  in  her 
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nuirrMLr<‘  rout  met  (kttuhaJt):  though  this  valuation 
is  not  made  judicially,  but  by  agreement  of  parties 
(see  Dowry). 

j.  sr.  L.  N.  D. 

APPROBATION  or  RECOMMENDATION 

(in  llrl.it  w  nSDDIT  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Q3D, 
**t<»  determine,”  “to  agree7"):  Primarily,  a  favor¬ 
able  n]»init.n  given  by  rabbis  or  scholars  as  recom- 
ir.endation  for  a  book  composed  wholly  or  partly 
in  tin*  lb-brew  language.  The  Approbation  is  not 
el  .l.-wish  origin  any  more  than  the  censorship, 
lihtii  i-.MTecily  remarks:  “Neither  the  Bible  nor  tin* 
Tahnu'l  nor  the  medieval  Jewish  literature  knows 
of  :ij.j.r..hations.  No  prophet  ever  asked  for  the 
ci'!!-  iii  t.f  any  authority  to  his  promulgations,  nor 
any  n'm  torof  the  Talmud  to  his  opinion,  nor  any  phi- 
ln-i.j.ijt-r  to  his  system.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
w’nt  ii  the  Jewish  religion,  intlueneed  by  its  sur- 
rotmiiings,  assumed  more  than  ever  the  diameter  of 
an  authoritative  religion,  it  did  not.  as  far  as  I  know, 
e\«  r  «.cfiir  that  any  author  had  the  excellence  of  his 
haiakic  work  ‘  approved  ’  by  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity.  Every  literary  production  lnul  to  find  the  rcc- 
<  n’liti-.n  which  it  merited  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth. 
Tin was  no  previous  approbation,  just  as  little  as 
tk*-r«-  was  no  previous  censure  ”  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,” 
]».  17a).  It  was  the  Christian  clergy,  anxious 
<'*!:'■* Tiling  the  intluence  which  might  be  exerted 
hy  «•.  jT.-tin  thoughts  and  ideas  over  the  multitude, 
who  called  both  Approbation  and  cen- 
Of  sure  into  existence.  Examples  are  to 
Christian  he  found  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
Origin.  tury  of  certain  hooks  designated  by 
the  Church  as  being  forbidden  to  the 
fmdiful  f“r  perusal. 

1  !w  invention  of  printing  materially  helped  the 
STt  id  oi  had  books  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  and 
th  n  lore  caused* a  still  closer  scrutiny  by  t lie  Catli- 
'  <’hurch  of  all  publications.  Alexander  VI. 
tl-tui  i  decreed  that  a  license  for  theological  books 
apjM*aring  in  any  diocese  in  Germany  must  be  se- 
cuitd  from  the  respective  bishop;  and  in  1515,  at 
tlif  fifth  Lateran  Synod,  Leo  X.  extended  the  same 
tali'  to  all  Catholic  countries  with  the  threat  of 
hi  n  vv  penalties  for  non-compliance.  But  even  these 
early  papal  bulls  had  been  preceded  by  regula- 
ti"!is  concerning  publications  in  Cologne,  Mayence. 
and  other  German  cities,  also  in  Spain  and  in  Yen- 
if-«\  In  lisi)  a  w Nosee  te  ipsum  ”  with  four  appro- 
haiifuis  was  puhlislied  in  Venice,  and  a  book,  with 
an  Approbation  by  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  (Retiseh,  “Der  Index  der  Verhotenen  Bii- 
eh<  r.  i.  50,  Bonn,  1883-85).  It  is  about  this  time 
that  Jewish  approbations  {haxlamnt)  first  appeared. 
They  are  of  three  classes,  embodying  (1)  Common* 
datii)i|:  (2)  Privilege;  (3)  License. 

( 1 )  Commendation  :  Commendatory  haskamot 
aie  original  approbations  serving  merely  to  dc- 
s/  ’ihr  the  merits  of  the  work,  a  purpose  frequently 
attained  by  ordinary  eulogies.  In  them  it  was 
pught  to  direct the  attention  of  Jewish  readers  to  the 
>‘»<*k.  Of  this  kind  are  the  haskamot  to  Jacob  Lan- 
dati's  u  Agur  ”  (cd.  Naples.  1487-92),  by  Judah  Mes- 
Lnon,  Jacob  b.  David  Provenzalo,  Ben  Zion  ben 
aphacl  13*177,  Isaac  ben  Samuel  Hayyim.  Solomon  ; 


j  Havyim  ben  Jeliiel  Raphael  ha-Kohen,  and  Nethanel 
ben  Levi  of  Jerusalem.  Leon's  liaskamah  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

!  Nijk  YTnrr  tn  n:n 

•  ^  o rn  ma;  'j'*i  rapi  us  *>;:’«  nvp  me  man 

"'2-’  '"cn  pun  won  Nini  nnx  m^n  ^  dj?  nrm  -non 
coi  fpxa  'rz'rn  tasv  .s-imns  a\n;~2 

•IN'4?  -VD-  Nip:n  rnvw  jcpn  '-v;k 

(“I  have  examined  the  work  submitted  to  me  by  the  Rever¬ 
end. Iamb  Landau,  who  lias  priKiiinti.  under  the  title  ‘  Agur.’  a 
collection  of  the  laws  touching  the  daily  ritual  and  that  of  the 
festivals  and  all  that  is  jH-nnitted  or  prohibits!  thereon.  to¬ 
gether  with  all  matters  lx*h»nging  then*nnto.  It  is  a  work 
whieh  ‘giveth  pleasant  words'  concerning  the  customs  and 
observances  ami  the  decisions  upon  them  hy  expert  scholars: 
and  therefore  have  I  set  my  signature  unto  k  these  droppings 
of  the  honeycomb,'  these  words  of  beauty. 

**  JniAii,  siimained  Mkssir  Lkox.m) 

(Do  Rossi,  “  Annah‘s  IIcbra*o-Typographici,”  §  xv. 
147;  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “Allg. 
Eneyklopadie,”  xxviii.  31,  note  41;  idem,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  No.  5504:  Wiener,  “  Friedlilmliana,”  pp. 
142,  143.)  Rosenthal's  statement  in  “  Yudea4  Sefer.” 
No.  1249,  that  the  liaskamah  in  “Sefer  ha-Mckah 
weha-Mimkar,”  is  the  first  Approbation,  as  well  as 
the  suppositions  of  Perles,  “Bcitriige  zur  Gesch. 
der  Ilebr.  und  Aram.  Studien,”  p.  202,  note  1,  and 
Kaufmann.  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  383.  “that- Eli¬ 
jah  Levita’s  ‘  Babur,’  the  first  edition  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Rome  in  1518,  contained  t lie  first  appro¬ 
bation  to  be  found  in  Jewish  books,”  is  therefore 
shown  to  he  erroneous. 

These  approbations  very  soon  attained  consider- 
able  importance  in  the  internal  relations  of  the/ 
Jews;  for  they  not  only  served  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  excellencies  of  the  works  to  which  they  referred, 
but  were  also  the  only  protection  against  piracy^ 
which  the  Jewish  printers  of  that  age  possessed.* 
They  thus  came  to  be,  in  the  second  place,  a  species 
of  privilege. 

(2)  Privilege  :  Of  this  class  is  the  liaskamah  in 
Elijah  Levita’s  “Babur,”  ed.  Rome,  1518,  which 
Perles  (I.c.)  has  reprinted.  “It  commences  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  books,  dwells  on 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  printing,  and  then  threat¬ 
ens  with  excommunication  any  one  who  should  dare 
to  reprint  them  within  the  next  ten  years.”  From 
this  time  the  threat  of  excommunication  became  a 
standing  formula  in  the  haskamot  furnished  by  rep¬ 
utable  rabbis  to  literary  productions.  They  strove 
to  secure  to  the  author  or  publisher  all  his  rights  in 
the  book,  under  penalty  of  either  the  “greater”  or 
“lesser”  excommunication,  for  a  term  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  years. 

(3)  License  :  Approbations  of  this  class  have 
their  origin  in  the  censorship.  The  outbreaks  of 
persecution  that  arose  in  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  were  directed  against  the 
Talmud  and  other  Jewish  books,  necessitated  a  cen¬ 
sorship,  which  occupied  itself  not  only  with  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books  about  to  be  printed  for  the  first 
time,  but  also  with  books  which  had  already  been 
printed  and  published.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jews  themselves  to  remove  all  such  anti-Christian 
expressions  as  might  fan  into  flame  the  continuously 
glowing  ashes  of  bigotry.  Pope  Julius  III.  decreed 
(Aug.  12,  1553).  at  the  suggestion  of  the  inquisitor- 
general,  the  confiscation  and  burning  of  all  copies  of 
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the  Talmud  belonging  to  Jews.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  New- Year  festival  5314,  in  order  that  the 
sorrow  for  their  holy  books  might  be  made  the 
keener,  these  autos  da  fe  of  the  bonks  began  (Pcrlcs, 
j).  ‘2*21,  note  1;  Steinschneider.  in  Erseli  and  Gruber, 
uAllg.  Eneykl.  ]).  30;  Zunz,  “S.  P.,”p.  336;  Griitz, 
** Geseh.  dor  Juden,”  ix.  336).  On  June  ‘21,  1554 
(Taiiimuz  21, 5314,  as  may  be  calculated  from  the  He¬ 
brew  chronogram  Q'Dm  Dd!?  jiV  ^N1),  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  Italian  rabbis  was.  held  at  Ferrara,  presided 
overby  R.  MeVr  Katzenellenbogen  < »f  Padua.  They 
rest Jved,  among  other  matters,  that  thereafter  no 
Hebrew  book,  not  then  printed,  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  the  written  approval  of  three  rabbis 
and  the  president  of  the  congregation,  and  that 
Jill  Jewish  purchasers  of  books  printed  without 
such  Approbation  should  be  liable  to  a  line  of  25 
gold  scudi  (824.25).  which  was  to  be  turned  into 
the  Jewish  poor-box.  (These  resolutions,  accom¬ 
panied  by  notes  by  Levi  and  Halberstamm.  were 
published  in  Brody  in  1879  as  a  re- 
Pub-  print  from  the  journal  “Ibri  Anoklii.” 

lication  They  were  also  published  in  “Pahad 

Without  Yitzhak/'  p.  158,  Be  rlin,  1888,  edited 
Approba-  by  the  Meki/.e  Xirdamim  Society.) 

tion  From  this  period  the  congregational 
Forbidden,  authorities  and  rabbis  were  invested 
with  the  power  to  grant  and  to  refuse 
permission  to  print  in  the  chief  cities  where  publish¬ 
ing-houses  existed  (Steinschneider.  Lr.  p.  30;  Pop¬ 
per  -Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books,”  pp.  94  ct  sap). 

Paragraph  12  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort 
Kabhinieal  Synod  of  1003  prohibited  the  publication 
of  any  book  in  Basel  or  anywhere  in  Germany  with¬ 
out  permission  of  three  rabbis  (Horowitz,  “I)ic 
Frankfurter  Rabbinerversammlung  vom  Jahre 
1603.*'  Frankfort -on-thc- Main,  1897;  appended  to 
the  in  vital  ion  issued  by  the  Israel.  Beligionssehule). 
Paragraph  37  of  the  regulations  of  the  Portuguese 
Talmud  Torah  community  in  Amsterdam  reads: 
“No  Jew  shall  print  books  in  Amsterdam  in  a  for¬ 
eign  or  in  the  Hebrew  language  without  permission 
of  the  ‘  Mahamad,’  under  penalty  of  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  hooks”  (Castro.  “I)e  Synagoge  der  Port. 
Israel.  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam,”  appendix  B,  p.  40, 
The  Hague,  1S75).  The  manuscript,  in  Spanish,  of 
these  regulations  is  in  the  Hosentlml  Library,  Am¬ 
sterdam.  In  the  same  way,  several  governments— 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  books  printed  in  Prague 
— decreed  that  the  rabbinate  of  the  country  should 
he  responsible  through  its  Approbation  for  every 
Hebrew  book  published  (Kaufmann.  in  “Jew  Quart 
Rev.”  x.  384). 

That  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  did  not  approve  of 
the  right  to  give  or  withhold  Imskamot  thus  con 
ferred  upon  the  rabbis  and  presidents  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
Scliudt  (“  Jiid.  Merkwtirdigkeiten,”  iv.  206):  “  More 
harmful  yet  and  more  evil  is  it  that  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  presidents  of  their  communities  not  onlv 
censor  and  approve  the  books  printed  or  published 
for  or  hv  them,  hut  also  grant  prohibitions  prevent¬ 
ing  others  from  printing  them,  and  place  their  has- 
kamah  or  consent  in  front  of  the  book;  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  grievous  and  illegal  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  the  magistrates  and  the  privileges  of 


the  sovereign.”  Wage  used  in  his  book  “Prolcgom. 
ad  Tela  Ignea  Satani,”  p.  26,  styles  it  sheer  impu¬ 
dence  on  their  part,  and  says,  “It  is  an  intolerable 
and  shameful  crime,”  attempting  to  show  its  un¬ 
reasonableness,  and  the  injury  it  works  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  iu  most  emphatic  words. 

In  spite  of  all  these  regulations,  the  custom  of 
asking  for  approbations  from  rabbis  and  congrega¬ 
tional  authorities  did  not  at  first  se- 
Not  curt*  much  foothold  among  Jews,  es- 
Welcomed  peeiallv  among  the  Jews  of  Italy, 
by  the  Regarded  as  a  Christian  custom,  it 
Jews.  was  never  welcomed.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  solemn  Ferrara  resolutions, 
Shem-Tob  b.  Shcm-Tob’s  “ Sefer  ha-Emunot”,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Ferrara  itself  in  1557  without  any  Appro¬ 
bation,  and  the  <  ditto  prineeps  of  Menahem  Zion 
ben  Meir’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1559  by  Yicenti  Conti  in  Cremona,  also 
without  the  requisite  haskamali.  But  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  owing  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  tension  induced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
false  Messiah,  Shabbethai  Zebi,  there  began  to  be 
quite  a  lively  demand  for  approbations:  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prayer-books  and  Judieo-Gernmn  productions,  there 
was  scarcely  a  work  published  without  a  rabbin¬ 
ical  haskamali.  Faithful  Jews  would  not  read  a  hook 
which  lacked  one.  The  fact  that  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn  dared  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  without  a  rabbinical  Approbation  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  proscription  by 
the  rabbis  in  many  places,  and  for  its  being  pub¬ 
licly  burned,  as  at  Posen  (Mendelssohn,  “Schriften.” 
vi.  447). 

The  examination  of  books  submitted  for  Approba¬ 
tion  was  often  a  very  superficial  one.  The  bitter 
results  of  such  carelessness  are  shown  by  the  bis 
tory  of  that  sly  rascal,  llayyun  (see  Griitz.  “Geseh. 
der  Juden,”  x.  315,  and  Kaufmann,  in  “Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xxx vi.  256).  Cautious  rabbis,  who  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  the  popular  mania  for  writing, 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  issuing  these  licenses  for 
new  works.  Thus  in  Poland  the  rabbis  of  “The 
Four  Lands”  agreed  to  grant  them  formally  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  instead  of  giving  them, 
as  bad  hitherto  been  the  case,  at  their  casual  meet¬ 
ings  at  fairs  and  annual  markets,  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Jews  came  together  (compare  Stcinscbnei- 
der,  in  Erseli  and  Gruber,  l.c.  p.  31 ;  and  Dembitzer. 
“Abhandlung  iilx  r  die  Synode  der  Vicr  Liinder  in 
Polen  und  Litlmuen.”  Cracow,  1891 ;  London.  “  Abril* 
Zikkaron,”  in  “Ha-Modia1  la-Hodasliim  ”). 

Since  approbations  were  frequently  sought  by 
traveling  scholars,  who  depended  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  publication  of  their  works,  many  a 
book  is  found  to  contain  ten,  twelve,  and  even  more 
approbations  by  the  various  rabbis  whom  the  author 
visited  upon  his  travels.  These  haska- 
Of  m* »t.  therefore,  afford  valuable  contri- 
Historical  butions  to  the  history  of  Jewish  eon- 
Value.  gregations  and  of  particular  rabbis. 

Many  names  of  rabbis  and  presidents 
of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  said  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  mainly  through  these  printed  appro¬ 
bations.  Moritz  Pinner  was  the  first  (Berlin,  1861) 
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uncompleted  catalogue of  389  manuscripts  and  pub¬ 
lications.  Zuckennann  followed  Pinner  with  his 
catalogue  of  the  Seminary  Library  in  Breslau  (Bres-  j 
lau.  lSTi)),  giving  tin*  abodes  as  well  as  the  names  ! 
of  signers.  Meyer  Boost,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  j 
Boscnthal  Library,  sets  down  not  only  the  names  j 
and  abodes,  but  also  the  Hebrew  day,  month,  and  j 
year  of  issue  of  the  approbations,  thus  contributing  ' 
a  real  service  to  Jewish  literature.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Samuel  Wiener  in  his  description  of  the  Friedland 
Library,  felt  compelled  to  limit  himself  and  did 
not  follow  Bocst *s  example  entirely.  An  index  to 
approbations,  which  would  be  of  great  service  to 
Jewish  scholars,  can  lx*  successfully  accomplished 
only  by  the  extension  in  this  direction  of  Wiener’s 
catalogue. 

Si’Kcimkx  OF  a  Hash  amah  'Permit  of  the  Rabbis). 

Whereas,  there  have  a]>iM*nr»*»l  before  us  the  wise,  the  perfect 
one,-  ete.,  Isaac  Gt*rslmn.  ami  his  wonhy  associate,  Menahem 
Ja.-oh  Ashkenazi.  an«l  have  testified  that  they  have  pint*  to  much 
lalxir  and  trouble.  have  expended  great  sums,  and  have  spared 
no  expense,  all  in  order  that  they  may  bring  to  light,  m  jis  oeau- 
tiful  and  excellent  an  »*difion  as  possible,  the  sirrets  of  a  work 
of  great  Worth,  through  which  the  public  go<nl  will  he  advanced, 
viz.,  the  iMiok  called  “Soter  Ihilek  Im-Bayit.”  by  that  sage,  that 
wonder  of  his  generation,  our  master  and  teacher,  Joseph  Caro 
of  blessed  memory : 

And  whereas,  the  work  is  to  be  completed,  as  a  service  to 
Cod,  with  the  utmost  U*auty  and  perfection  : 

And  whereas,  they  fear  lest  they  sow  and  another  reap,  do¬ 
ing  all  their  work  in  vain,  and  lest  they  make  all  their  expen- 
dituns  only  **to  l»*aw  to  others  their  wealth  “ ; 

Therefore  they  have  sought  and  have  lwen  granted  aid  from 
tliocit  v  through  th<*  uttering  of  a  ban.  and  the  publishing  of  a 
rabbinic  notice  to  the  «*fT«*«*t  that  no  injury  or  harm  shall  come 
to  them  through  any  man. 

(  whereas,  permission  has  likewise  ln*en  granted  them  by 
tlx*  nobles.  theCattaveri  « may  liiHr  majesties  l>e  exalted  !),  Uiat 
their  desire  and  wish  should  1h*  fulfilled  ; 

Now,  therefore,  we  decree,  under  threat  of  excommunication, 
ban,  and  anathema  through  all  the  curses  written  in  the  Bible] 
that  no  Israelite,  man  or  woman,  great  or  small.  1m*  he  who  he 
may.  shall  piirjH>se  to  publish  this  work,  or  to  aid  any  one  else 
in  publishing  it.  in  this  or  any  other  city  witmn  ten  years,  ex¬ 
cept  it  lx*  by  the  will  and  permission  of  the  associates  above 
mentioned : 

And  let  it  1>p  likewise  understood  that  by  this  decree  no  Is- 
ra«‘lite  is  allows!  to  receive  any  copy  of  tne  lw>ok  mentioned 
from  any  man,  Jew  or  Christian,  lx;  he  who  he  may,  through 
any  manner  of  deceit,  trickery,  or  deception,  but  only  from  the 
above-mentioned  Menahem  Jacob  Ashkenazi.  For*  thus  it  is 
desired  by  the  scholar,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  that  all  copies  of 
the  al>ove-mentioned  book  shall  t>e  published  and  sold  by  Mena- 
liem  Jacob. 

Upon  any  one  who  may  transgress  against  this  our  decree- 
may  there  come  against  him  “serpents  for  whose  bite  there  is 
no  charm,”  and  may  he  u>  infected  ”  with  the  bitter  venom  of 
asi>s  ;  may  Go<l  not  grant  peace  to  him,  etc. 

Brit  he  that  o1m*vs  -  may  he  dwell  in  safety  and  i>eace  like  the 
green  olive-tree  and  rot  at  night  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty;  may  all  that  he  attempts  prosper;  may  the  early  rain 
shower  with  blessings  his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

‘And  ye  who  have  clung  to  the  Lord  your  God  are  all  of  vou 
alive  this  day.” 

Thus  sayeth  Zio.v  Sarphati, 

and  thus  sayeth  Lkb  Sarvil, 

,  Barccii  ben  Samuel. 

On  the  Ltli  day  of  Xisan.  WOO,  I  published  this  ban,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  associates  mentioned  aliove,  in  every  synagogue  in 
the  community  of  Venice.  * 

1  Ei.iE7.kr  Levi, 

Beadle  of  the  Community. 

°*  J.  M.  II. 

APT  (EK):  A  small  town,  not  far  from  Avignon, 
in  the  department  of  Yaueluse,  France.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  a 


separate  quarter  assigned  to  them.  About  the  end 
of  tin*  thirteenth  century  the  poet  Isaac  hkx  Abra¬ 
ham  (Johm  visited  Apt  and  wrote  afterward  a 
poem  in  honor  of  its  Jewish 'community;  which  bad 
gi\en  him  a  very  hearty  welcome.  In  the  responsa 
of  Solomon  ben  Adret  several  Jews  of  Apt  are  men 
tinned.  In  tin*  Bodleian  manuscript  No.  2550  there 
is  found  a  correspondence  with  a  certain  B.  Samuel 
hen  Mordecai  (Ncuhaiier,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,** 
xii.  ST).  In  the  British  Museum  manuscript,  add. 
22,089.  there  occurs  a  letter  signed  by  Massif  Jacob 
of  Lunel,  Durant  del  Portal.  Nathan' Vidal  Bedcrsi, 
-Meir  hen  Abba  Mari,  and  “us.  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  community  of  Apt.”  A  Don  Massif 
Jacob  is  signatory  to  another  responsum,  dated  1340. 

Apt  being  a  monosyllabic  word,  the  common  noun 
"Oy  (“town”)  was  sometimes  prefixed  to  it,  thus 
forming  the  compound  word  EtfVy  (•*  Aptville  ”). 

Bibliography  :  Gross.  Gallia  Jwhtica ,  p.  37. 

G. 

APTROD,  DAVID.  See  Abtebode. 

APULIA  :  A  district  of  southern  Italy,  tlie  lim¬ 
its  of  which  have  varied.  It  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  region  hounded  by  the  Frentani  on  the  north, 
bamnium  on  the  west.  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the 
south,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  east.  Apulia  is  now 
one  of  the  poorest,  provinces  of  Italy,  hut  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  reason  of  its  several  excellent  sea¬ 
ports.  it  was  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Tin’s  probably  accounts  for  its  early  attractiveness 
to  Jewish  immigrants;  for  in  northern  Italy  com¬ 
merce  had  been  monopolized  by  a  number  of  native 
Christian  families.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Apulia, 
though  it  must  have  been  early.  In  Poz/.uoli,  in 
the  neighboring  province  of  Naples,  which  was  the 
chief  Italian  seaport  for  Oriental  commerce,  there 
were  Jewish  inhabitants  about  the  year4n.c.,  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  death  of  Herod  (Josephus,  “Ant  ” 
xvii.  12.  §  1 ;  “B.  J.  ”  ii.  T,  g  1).  For  such  an  early 
arrival  of  Jews  in  other  parts  of  southern  Italy  all 
positive  proof  is  lacking.  On  the  deatli  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  I.,  and  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  year  395.  Apulia  was  allotted  to  Honorius,  the 
emperor  of  the  AVest.  In  his  days  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Apulia  and  its  adjunct  Calabria  must 
already  have  been  considerable,  for  he  abolished 
in  those  provinces  the  curial  freedom 

Early  of  the  Jews  and  interdicted  the  ex- 
Settlement  portation  of  the  patriarchal  taxes;  and, 
of  Jews,  besides  this,  lie  complained  in  one  of 
his  edicts  (of  the  year  398)  that  in  nu¬ 
merous  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  the  communal 
otlices  could  not  be  regularly  tilled,  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Jewish  population  to  accept  them— 
an  attitude  toward  government  appointments  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  medieval  Jews. 

The  catacombs  of  Venosa,  in  Apulia,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Horace,  have  yielded  to  recent  excavators 
a  great  deal  of  epigraphic  material,  consisting  of 
inscriptions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  dating, 
according  to  the  conclusions  of  Mommsen,  from  the 
sixth  century.  Seven  Hebrew  epitaphs  of  the  ninth 
century,  likewise,  have  been  unearthed  at  Venosa, 
and  their  contents  indicate  the  exist*- nee  of  a  flour- 
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ishing  communal  life  among  the  contempoi ary  Jews 
of  Apulia,  seeing  that  in  one  of  them  a  certain  R. 
Nathan  1>.  Ephraim  is  eulogized  as  “an  honored 
man,  master  of  wisdom,  chief  of  an  academy,  and 
leader  of  his  generation  ”  (Aseoli,  “  Iserizione,”  p.  71). 

Tin1  commencement  of  the*  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Apulia  is  surrounded  hy  legends.  Yosippon,  for 
example,  traces  them  hack  to  tin*  live  thousand  cap¬ 
tives  transplanted  hy  Titus  from  Palestine  to  Ta¬ 
ranto,  Otranto,  and  similar  places.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution,  however,  to  the  early  annals 
of  the-  Apulian  Jews  has  been  obtained  in  recent 
years  from  the  unique  **  Chronicle  ”  of  Aiiimaaz  hex 
Paltiel.  The  attention  of  Ahimaaz,  as  regards 
Apulia,  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Oria,  to  which  his  family  had  belonged,  and 
the  members  of  which  he  also  regarded  as  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  captives  of  Titus.  It 
“Chron-  was  in  Oria  that  the  patriarch  of  the 
icle  ”  of  family,  Amittai,  became  known  about 
Ahimaaz.  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  both 
as  scholar  and  liturgical  poet.  In  the 
age  of  his  two  sons,  Sheimiatiaii  and  Hananeel, 
the  former  of  whom  became  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  for  Iris  literary  and  communal  aetivitv,  there 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  Italian  Jewish  life  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  A  a  hon  the  Babylonian.  Under  his  influ¬ 
ence  the  academics  of  Oria  are  alleged  to  have 
sprouted  forth  in  unprecedented  vitality,  and  the 
various  branches  of  Jewish  law  and  life  to  have 
burst  into  new  activity. 

Eastern  scholars  probably  wore  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  flourishing  communities  of  the  Occident 
for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  thither  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  scholarship  and  religion/  Such  a  scholar  is 
reported  by  Ahimaaz  to  have  come  to  Yenosa.  He 
made  it  bis  practise  to  deliver  public  lectures  every 
Sabbath,  basing  his  expositions  on  the  Midrashic 
interpretations  of  the  weekly  Scriptural  sections. 
His  lectures  were  given  in  Hebrew  probably,  as  the 
services  of  an  interpreter  were  needed  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  the  audience. 

Poetic  and  thaumaturgie  talents  were  the  favorite 
attributes  bestowed  by  tradition  on  the  Jews  of 
medieval  Apulia.  Both  arc  ascribed 
Thau-  by  Ahimaaz  in  a  great  measure  to 
xn&turgy  R.  Shepbaliah  b.  Amittai;  whom  ill- 
and  informed  commentators  bad  regarded 
Poetry.  as  one  of  the  captives  of  Tit  its  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  **  We-hu  Rahum.” 
a  liturgic  piece,  but  who  probably  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century* In  Oria.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Ahimaaz.  it  was  Shephatialfs 
argumentative  ability  and  miracle-working  power 
that  bad  saved  the  Jews  of  Oria  lrotn  a. serious  re¬ 
ligious  persecution. 

Synchronously  with  this  persecution  occurred  a 
disastrous  Arabian  invasion  of  Calabria  and  Apulia. 
In  the  year  872  Saudan,  an  Arabian  conqueror,  en¬ 
tered  Ihiri,  where  he  usurped  the  government  and 
est“bH«lw*l  a  court,  ir.  which  legend  has  it.  Aaron 
the  Bain  Ionian  was  accorded  boundless  honors  as 
counselor  and  oracle  just  prior  to  his  departure  for 
the  East.  From  Bari,  Saudan  advanced  upon  Oria, 
to  which  he  made  the  proposal  of  a  siegeless  settle¬ 
ment  on  condition  of  a  certain  voluntary  tribute 


from  the  population.  Here,  again,  Shephatiah, 
whom  legend  presents  as  the  disciple  of  the  won¬ 
drous  Aaron,  and  who  probably  was  familiar  with 
the  Arabic  language,  was  delegated  to  negotiate 
with  the  invader.  The  Saracen  terror,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  the  confederacy  of  the  emperor 
Basil  I.  with  Louis  II.,  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

That  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  a  prevalent 
ambition  in  Apulia  in  that  age,  is  inferred,  further, 
from  what  Ahimaaz  records  regarding  Ilananeel. 
the  younger  brother  of  Shephatiah.  He  says  that 
Ilananeel,  too.  was  a  noted  miracle- worker  and  litur¬ 
gical  poet:  that  the  archbishop  of  Oria  summoned 
him  to.  his  palace  on  one  occasion,  and  forced  him 
into  a  religious  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
archbishop  impeached  tin*  correctness  of  the  Jewish 
calendar  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  accept 
Christianity. 

Astrology,  also,  was  cultivated  in  Apulia.  Pal- 
th  l.  the  son  of  Cassia — the  great-granddaughter  of 
Ilananeel  b.  Amittai — owing  tohisdis- 
Astrology.  tinction  in  astrology,  became  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  counselor  of  the  calif 
Abu  Tamim  Maud  (called  Muizz  lidin-Allah  or  Al- 
muizz),  the  conqueror  of  JCgy  pt  and  builder  of  Cairo. 
The  friendship  between  the  two;  according  to  Ahi¬ 
maaz,  had  begun  in  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  Apulian  invasions  led  by  Almuizz  when  Oria 
was  besieged  and  taken.  This  emigrant  from  Apulia 
had  certainly  achieved  communal  distinction  among 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  since  the  title  of  “Naggid  ”  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  name. 

A  cousin  of  Paltiel,  Samuel  b.  Ilananeel  (died 
1008),  settled  in  Capua,  where  both  lie  and  his  son 
Paltiel  (088-HM3)  attained  prominence  as  communal 
benefactors  and  leaders.  It  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  born  in  1017,  who  not  only  returned  to 
the  ancestral  dwelling-place  in  Oria,  but  also  left  a 
number  of  liturgic  pieces,  and  rescued  from  oblivion 
the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  His  “ Chronicle” 
mentioned  above,  being  one  of  the  very  few  literary 
monuments  of  that  period,  is  of  assistance  in  form¬ 
ing  an  idea  of  the  literary  fashions  and  influences  of 
his  age.  Of  course,  the  influence  of  the  Apulian 
vernacular  shows  itself  in  many  peculiarities  of  ex¬ 
pression  characteristic  of  the  “Chronicle.” 

Even  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  “Chronicle  ”  of 
Ahimaaz,  however,  Apulia  had  the  distinction  of 
being  considered  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Jewish 
scholar  in  Europe  whose  name  had  been  inscribed 
in  the  history  of  literature,  Siiabbktiiai  Don  nolo. 
This  noted  physician  ainl.nst-ronomcr  was  born  at 
Oria,  in  the  district  of  Otranto,  in  the  year  913, 

hen  he  was  twelve  years  old  (925)  an  army  of 
Fatimite  Mohammedans,  *lcd  by  .la ‘far  ilm  Ubaid, 
again  invaded  Calabria  .and  Apulia,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion,  according  To  ftomiolo's  autobiographic  note, 
the  city  of  Oria  was  sacked,  “ten  wise  and  pious 
^  ^  _  rabbis,”  whose  names  are  given,  and 

Simbbethai  numerous  other  Jews,  were  killed, 
Donnolo.  while*  a  multitude  of  survivors,  in¬ 
cluding  himself,  were  tuken  captive. 
Oik*  of  the  victims  was  Hasadiah  b.  Ilananeel, 
nephew  of  Shephatiah  b.  Amittai,  to  whom  Donnolo 
refers  as  a  relation  of  liis  grandfather  (“Hakmoni,” 
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<*<].  Castelli.  llebr.  part,  p.  3).  Several  details  of 
Donnolo's  life  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  Jew¬ 
ish  culture  in  his  time  and  country.  Donnolo,  for 
example,  like  his  contemporary  Pubic],  had  become 
a  devotee  of  astrology;  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
provinces  not  a  single  Jewish  scholar  could  be 
found  able  to  interpret  the  astrological  writings 
which  avowedly  had  been  copied  by  him  from  an¬ 
cient  Jewish  works.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  Donnolo  laid  no  hesitancy  ill  seeking  the 
instruction  of  Christian  masters  in  matters  of  which 
the  Jews  were  ignorant.  This  circumstance  attests 
the  early  origin  of  that  intiim'iey  of  relations  for 
w  hicli  Jew  ish  and  C  hristian  scholars  have  been  noted 
in  Italy,  and  their  frequent  interchange  of  thought. 

Donnolo.  besides,  being  private  physician  to  tin* 
viceroy  of  southern  Italy,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Nil  us  the  Younger,  the  abbot  of  Rossana  and 
Grotta  Ferrata,  to  whom,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he 
appears  to  have  introduced  another  Jewish  scholar. 
The  latter  attempted  to  draw  the  abbot  into  a  relig¬ 
ious  controversy,  which  was,  however. 
In-  adroitly  evaded  by  him.  It  is  one  of 
telleetual  the  lirst  discussions  of  this  character 
Relations  recorded  in  the  European  history  of 
with  the  Jews;  and  its  significance  lies  in 
Christians,  the  aggressive  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
Jew,  in  contradistinction  to  the  one 
into  which,  as  stated  above,  Ilananeel  had  been 
forced.  Donnolo's  allegorical  method  of  exegesis 
adopted  in  his  commentary  on  the  mystic  “Scfer 
Aigirali  ’  (Book_of  Creation),  as  well  as  his  kmm-l. 

f»d nf  til#.  1-  f:  TTl  7~-  . 


edge  of.  the  Greek  language  displayed  in  it.  also  tes¬ 
tifies  to  his  intercourse  with  Christian  scholars, 
among  whom  allegorism  was  highly  popular,  ami 
whose  spoken  language,  according'  to  Mommsen 
was  very  closely  related  to  the  Greek. 

That  there  was  an  abundance  of  Jewish  scholars 
in  Apulia  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Gratz,  but  in  750 according  to  I bn  Daud) 
is  learned,  furthermore,  from  a  well-known  legend 
alluding  to  that  age.  Four  rabbis,  as  stated  In^Ibn 
Daud  (  Sefer  ha -Kabbalah,”  cd.  Ncubauer  in  “Ale 
dieval  Jew.  Chronicles,”  i.  GT  ct  were ’on  a  sea- 
voyage  from  Dari  to  Sebasteia,  when  their  ship  was 
overtaken. by  an  Andalusian  pirate  (the  admiral  I  bn 
Romulus),  and  the  scholars  were  made  captive  the 
latter  being  i„  the  end  sold  in  several  citiesof  Africa 
and  Spain,  where  each  rabbi  ultimately  became  the 
founder  of  a  Talmudic  academy.  The  real  origin 
and  purpose  of  these  traveling  rabbis  have  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted,  but  the  historicity  of  the  incident 
narrated  by  Ihn  Daud  can  scared v  be  doubted  The 
Jegend  points  distinctly  to  the  fact  that  toward  the 
ond  of  the  tenth  (?)  century  certain  rabbis  emigrated 
from i  southern  Italy  and  established  schools  in  vari¬ 
ous  Jewish  communities  in  Africa  and  Spain  (coin- 
Jiare  IIcsuikl  n.  Kmiaxan). 

Ban  was  particularly  popular  as  a  center  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
eleventh  century,  R.  Nathan  b.  Jehicl 
Centers  of  the  author  of  the  U4Aruk.”  made  a 
■Learning,  pilgrimage  thitherto  hear  the  lectures 
n  vf  ]SIos<*s  Kalfo  (compare  Ivobut, 

i‘  th..  Ivmi  U,l',n1,  Introduction»  P-  ir>).  and  that 
twelfth  century  the  religious  authority  of  the 


Apulian  rabbis  bad  been  so  firmly  established  even 
abroad,  that  in  France  the  proverb  came  into  vogue, 
in  allusion  to  Isa.  ii.  3*  “Out  of  Bari  go**th  fortli  tlie 
law,  and  the  word  of  God  from  Otranto”  (Jacob 
1  am,  “  Sefer  ha  A  ashar, ”  74//).  Ren jamin  of  Tudela, 
w  lio  in  the  latter  part  of  tin*  same  century  traveled 
through  Apulia,  found  flourishing  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  the  province,  Trani  possessing  200, 
Taranto  300.  and  Otranto  500  Jewish  families,  while 
in  the  port  of  Brindisi  ten  Jews  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  dyeing. 

Duiing  flu*  renaissance  of  Talmudic  learning  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  Apulia  still  had  the  good 
fortune  of  bringing  forth  one  of  the  most  noted 
Jewish  savants  of  the  age,  in  the  person  of  R.  Isaiah 
n.  Mai. i  i>i  1  hani,  who  not.  only  became  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  weighty  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  maintained  the  Italian  tradition  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  (’hristian  scholars,  in  favor  of  whose 
astronomic  learning  he  at  times  even  made  bold  to 
discard  traditional  rabbinic  views.  Di  Train's  fam¬ 
ily  produced  several  other  noted  men,  among  whom 
Isaiah  s  grandson  and  namesake  attained  to  consid¬ 
erable  distinction.  Mosks  di  Thant,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  Jacob  Bkuah. 

Ira  Giordano  da  Rivalto,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
preached  in  the  year  1304,  alludes  to  a  general  con¬ 
version  of  Apulian  Jews  that,  it  was  alleged,  had 
taken  place  about,  the  year  1200,  in  consequence  of 
a  ritual  murder  with  the  commission  of  which  they 
had  been  charged.  The  king,  Charles  I.  (1284-1309), 
is  alleged  to  have  left  them  Die  choice  between  bap' 
tism  and  death,  whereupon,  it  is  said. 
Alleged  about  eight  thousand  embraced  Cliris- 
Wholesale  tianity,  while  the  rest  fled  from  the 

Con-  country.  The  proportion  of  truth  in 
version,  this  statement  is  not  ascertainable. 

Giidemann  denies  the  assertion  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  ground  of  the  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Jews  manifested  bv  Charles  I.,  though 
he  admits  that,  in  the  year  1302,  certain  property 
in  Irani  that  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  Jewish 
cemetery  was  usurped  by  the  Dominican  Order,  and 
that  about,  that  time  several  Jewish  synagogues  in 
the  same  city  were  converted  into  churches  Cer¬ 
tain,  however,  it  is  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries  there  were  Jewish  inhabitants  in 
Irani  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Apulia;  wherefore 
Giordano  s  statement  concerning  their  w  holesale 
apostasy  or  emigration  must  be  regarded  at  least  as 
exaggerated,  unless,  indeed,  under  improved  circum¬ 
stances,  a  return  of  the  Jews  had  occurred. 

In  the  sermons  of  another  preacher  from  southern 
Italy,  Roberto  da  Lecce,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  allusions 
to  friendly  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians 
I  hat  Apulia,  however,  had  gradually  lost  its  prom¬ 
inence  as  a  center  of  Jewish  learning,  can  not  be 
gainsaid.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
for  example,  there  was  in  Constantinople  a  whole 
congregation  consisting  ()f  Apulian  immigrants 
w  1m  exhibited,  however,  little  of  the  Italian  enlight¬ 
enment,  m  that  they  were  the  leaders  in  an  abortive 
attempt  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  Karaites 
from  the  Rabbinite  schools,  and  to  build  up  a  wall 
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of  separation  between  tin*  two  Jewish  s**ets — a  stroke 
of  fanaticism  thwarted  by  K.  Elias  Mi/kaiii  (com¬ 
pare  Italy). 

Hi  i{i.!(Mt  k  a  i’ll  Y  :  Ahimaaz.  St  ft  r  Yuhnsin  C‘Th«*  I5»*«  »k  •>[  <«  rn- 
♦*iil‘vy  in  .Wuh!»u**r‘s  Mnti*  r. ./» ir.  <7ir*m.  li.  Ill  ;  AmhU, 
Iscnzunn  htflilr  <ii  Antichi  St  imlcri  O'  iintniri  #/«  t  AVi- 
)n>lilnn<>,  **t<*.;  I.i'iioriuani.  Ln  i'nttutnnhc  Join  ttc  IY/msu. 
in  /»Vr.  Kt.  Juices,  vi.  >'•■01117 :  XViihauer.  Tin  Kmhj  St  tth- 
nitjiil  uf  Hit'  .h  ics  in  Snath*  i  n  Until.  in  Jar.  i*imrt.  It* r.. 
Is'.C.  iv.  tW Ki  i*cJT>;  <;f«l«*iiiann.  Ht'srh.  <it  s  Krzi*  h ioi«j>uv s*  n* 
uinl  th  r  i'ult  nr  th  r  Jail*  n  in  Unlit  11.  lip.-.  1*»  #7  >#»/..  1*4 
s*  >/.,  HO,  Hi .'m7  v#  //.;  (iraiz.  <,’* sell,  if*  r  Jmlt  n.  ThI  *-<1..  iv.:*.7tt.v. 
He.'  <7  so/..  vi.  ix.  H*  #7  sttj.:  Sehfuvr.  1  ;*■**•  li.  -*1  ♦-»!..  iii. 
it?  ;  Scln*(*titer,  A  Lett*  r  nf  1 ' linshi *  I .  in  J *  ir.  (tunii.  It*  r.  xi. 
r>t;t  it  sell.:  Zunz.  f/.r.  HI  rd..  |*p.  d?f>  1 1  st>i.:  Kaufinann.  I  He 
i  hen  a  ih  ties  Ahimtuiz  cnit  urnt.  in  Mutuitssvhrifl.  Is**.  xL 
T.**i  .VO,  5HI-,V>4. 

II.  G.  E. 

AaUEDUCTS  IN  PALESTINE:  Palestine, 
in  cmiiradistinction  t<»  Egypt.  was  a  land  of  natural 
waters  rather  than  of  irrigation  (Dent.  xi.  10,  11). 
and  there  can  be  littledoubt  tliat  the  aqueducts,  like 
the  roads  of  the  country,  wore  constructed  mainly 
lq  the  Homans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  four 
instances,  however- — at  Tyre,  Jericho.  Civsarea,  and 
Jerusalem — earlier  aqueducts  seem  to  have  been 


nij. 

(After  Vigourmii.  “  Pi-  lj<>on»ir*  A-  l»  Bibfc.") 

constructed  to  increase  and  improve  the  water-sup¬ 
ply  of  the  cities,  and,  in  the  ease  of  Jericho,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  cultivation  of  .the  palm-droves. 


Tyre  is  mentioned  (“Travels  of  a  Mohar**),  even 
in  tlie  times  of  Humeses  II.,  as  an  island  city  to  which 
water  was  brought  in  boats.  Slial- 
Kemains  of  mancser  IV.  (II  Kings  xvii.  d-o)  is  said 
Stone  by  Menander  (Josephus,  “Ant."  ix.  14, 
Aqueduct  £  2)  to  have  cut  olT  the  water-supply 
at  Tyre,  of  Tyre,  which  was  brought  near  the 
island  from  the  fine  spring  of  Ras-al- 
* Axn  <Pal:e  Tyrus),  on  the  mainland  to  the  south. 
The  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  nearly  four  English 


Track  of  the  Siloani  Aqueduct. 

(After  Vigouroux,  “  Dicti-nnaire  de  U  Bible.”) 


miles  in  length,  are  still  found  leading  from  masonry 
reservoirs  that  dam  up  the  springs  to  a  height  of 
eighty  feet  above  sea  level.  Most  of  this  work  is  of 
Roman  masonry ;  but  in  one  part  of  the  course  of  the 
aqueduct  there  are  tt false"  arches,  which  appear  to 
represent  an  older  structure.  Similar  false  arches  are 
found  in  Phenician  buildings  (with  stones  marked 
with  Phenician  letters)  at  Eryx.  and  this  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  existence  of  an  aqueduct  at  Tv  re,  which 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  king  who 
iM-gan  the  siege  of  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  of 
Ju*!ah. 

The  aqueducts  of  Jericho  are  channels  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  sometimes  carried  on  nibble  masonry,  at 
the*  foot  of  the  mountains,  southward  from  the  spring 
of  Hocus  (‘Ain  Duk)  to  the  site  of  the  city  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  time  of  Herod,  near  the  main  road  from 
Jerusalem,  where  it  reaches  the  Jordan  plain.  About 
hmr  miles  further  north  there  is  another  system  of 
channels,  carrying  water  from  the  springs  at  the  foot 
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of  the  mountains  east  ward  into  the. Ionian  plain,  with 
branches  which  appear  clearly  to  have  been  intended 
for  irrigation.  This  answers  to  the  system  men¬ 
tioned  by  Josephus  (‘•Ant.”  xvii.  13,  £  1),  near  the 
village  of  Neara  (the  ancient  Xaarath,  Josh.  xvi.  7). 
which  was  constructed  by  Archelaus  to  water  his 
palm-groves,  for  Eusebius  (in  the  “ Onomasticon”) 
places  Neara  live  Homan  miles  north  of  Jericho. 

(\esarea.  the  capital  of  Palestine  under  Herod  the 
Great,  was  built  on  ihe  seashore  north  of  Joppa,  on 
a  site  which  had  no  good  water-supply.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  probable  that  aqueducts  wore 
Remains  in  built  when  the  city  was  iirst  founded. 
Caesarea  of  The  two  that  are  still  traceable  have  a 
Two  length  of  about  four  miles  to  the  north. 
Aqueducts,  and  conduct  water  from  the  spring  of 
Mamas  (an  ancient  ‘’Mamma,”  or  place 
of  water),  near  t lie  Crocodile  river.  They  are  on 
different  levels,  and  run  on  arches,  which  appear  to 
he  Homan  work,  across  the  swamps  near  the  river. 
The  low-level  aqueduct  is  tunneled  through  the  low 
sandy  cliffs  further  south,  and  rock-cut  well-stair¬ 
cases  lead  down  to  the  channel  at  intervals.  These 
aqueducts  may.  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt  in  the 
later  Homan  age,  but  the  original  rock  channel  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herod. 

At  Jerusalem  there  were  several  aqueducts  in  the 
time  of  Herod,  hut  perhaps  the  oldest  was  that  to 
the  west  of  the  city.  The  “conduit  of  the  upper 
pool,  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  field  ”  (II  Kings 
x  viii.  17)  was  the  place  where  the  Assyrians  appeared 
before  Jerusalem;  and  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians, 
according  to  Josephus  (**B.  J.”  v.  7,  £  2),  was  to  the 
northwest  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  direction  they 
would  naturally  approach,  coming,  as 
The  Aque-  they  did,  from  the  plains.  An  aque¬ 
ducts  of  .duet  led  later  to  the  tower  Hippieus 
Jerusalem,  on  the  west  (Josephus,  ibid.),  and  still 
leads  from  the  Birket  Mamilla,  outside 
the  city  on  this  side,  to  the  great  interior  rock -cut  pool 
now  known  as  “Jlainmam  el  Batrak”  (The  Palri- 
a roll’s  Pool),  which  answers  io  the  Amygdalon  pool 
of  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  v.  7,  §2;  xi.  4)  or  “Pool  of  the 
Tower”  (Ha-Migdalon). 

As  Jerusalem  was  natural!  v  defioiont  in  water-sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  p reliable  that  tills  large  reservoir  dated  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  was  fed  through  the  aqueduct 
that  collected  the  niin-water  from  the  rocky  ground 
west  of  the  town.  The  pool  of  Gihon  (I  Kings  i. 
33,  3S)  rose  in  a  cavern,  partly  natural,  but.  enlarged 
artificially,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kidron,  south  of 
the  Temple.  The  stream  thence  appears  to  have 
11  owed  at.  first  down  the  Kidron  valley;  and  the  peri¬ 
odical  overflow  (due  to  a  natural  siphon  in  the  rock) 
was  a  remarkable  feat urc  of  this  supply.  I le/.ekiah 
is  believed  to  have  dammed  up  the  waters,  and  to 
have  cut  (the  famous  Siloam. aqueduct  through  the 
Ophel  hill,  southward  to  the  new  pool  of  Siloam  (IT 
Chron.  xxxii.  30).  This  channel,  which  is  ncarlv  a 
third  of  a  mile  (t.7.77  feet)  in  length,  although  the 
air  line  between  the  points  of  beginning  and  ending 
is  only  1.1 04  feet,  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  Hebrew 
engineering  methods  of  Hezckiali’s  age;  and  the 
ancient  rook  inscription  (see  Siloam  Insciuption). 
on  t lie  east  wall  of  the  tunnel  near  its  mouth,  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  method  of  excavation  Its 
II. -3 


height  is  very  irregular,  being  about  16  feet  at  its 
southern  exit,  but  only  3f  feet  at  several  points  in 
its  interior. 

The  upper  cave  pool  had,  at  its  farthest  recess,  a 
staircase  cut  in  rock  leading  up  within  the  city  near 
the  *’  water-gate”  (Xeh.  iii.  20).  •The  tunnel  was  be¬ 
gun  at  the  loot  of  these  steps,  and  another  tunnel 
was  driven  northward  to  meet  it.  from  Siloam.  The 
excavators  appear  to  have  worked  without  instru¬ 
ments  capable  of  keeping  the  direc- 
The  t ion  straight, or  perhaps  they  followed 

Siloam  some  softer  vein  of  the  rock.  They 
Tunnel-  are  said,  in  the  text,  to  have  heard  tlic 
Aqueduct,  sound  of  the  picks  of  their  fellows, 
and  to  have  v-orked  toward  each  other 
until  they  met,  not  exactly  in  a  line.  The  point  of 
junction  is  still  marked  by  a  sharp  turn  at  right  an¬ 
gles  in  the  tunnel,  the  two  channels  having  been 
about  a  yard  apart — center  to  center  of  excavation. 
The  tunnel  is  much  more  lofty  at  its  mouth  than 
elsewhere,  and  is  very  narrow  in  the  middle,  where 
it  is  now  much  silted  up,  and  nearly  impassable  for 
a  full-grown  man.  It  was  prolmbiy  found  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  tunnel,  when  cut  through,  was  not 
low  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  How  into  the  pool; 
and  the  height  of  the  excavation  was  due  probably 
to  subsequent  lowering  of  the  floor  at  this  point. 
There  is  only  one  shaft  leading  from  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  and  in  another  part  a  sort  of  standing-place 
is  formed  by  a  reces*  in  the  roof ;  but  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  the  excavators  must  have 
labored  on  tliejr  knees,  or  even  while  lying  flat.  The 
whole  of  the  work  suggests  very  primitive  methods, 
and  it  was  probably  carried  out  in  a  hurry  on  account 
of  the  threatened  Assyrian  invasion.  The  Siloam 
pool  was  outside;  the  walls  (Josephus/4  Ant,”  vii.  14, 
£5;  “B.  J.”  v.  9,  £  4),  but  lay  in  a  reentering  angle, 
well  within  bow-shot.  Tin*  water-supply  was  thus 
controlled  by  Ihe  garrison  instead  of  running  to  waste 
in  the  valley.  Similar  cave  springs,  with  rock  stairs 
to  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  are  found  at  Gibeon 
and  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  but  the  Siloam  tunnel 
is  thfc  most  important  instance  known  of  Hebrew 
engineering. 

Another  short  siquecluct.  xv 1 1 1 1  a  system  of  eonver- 

ging  channels,  gathered  the  rain-water  north  of  the 
city,  and  brought  it  to  the  ditch  of  Antonia,  and, 
through  a  lofty  rock-cut  passage,  to 
Other  the  interior  of  the  Temple.  On  the 
Aqueducts  :  south  were  two  other  aqueducts,  which 
Solomon’s  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Pon- 
Pools.  tins  Pilate,  the  procurator  (Josephus, 

“  Ant.”  xviii.  3.  §  2).  One  of  them  led 
from  Elam  (‘Ain  ‘Alan),  and  from  the  three  Homan 
reservoirs  called  “Solomon’s  Pools”  (see  Yoma  31rr; 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  viii.  7,  §  3),  to  the  city,  probably 
entering  near  Hippieus.  The  second  channel  ran 
Inn.-  these  reservoirs  along  the  south  slopes  to  the 
Temple.  The  direct  distance  was  about  seven  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  The  water  was  conveyed  in  stone  pipes 
laid  in  cement  in  parts  where  the  channel  is  not  rock- 
cut.  The  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  springs  tliir-  . 
teen  miles  south  of  the  city  by  another  aqueduct; 
and  the  windings  along  the  hillsides  give  a  total 
length  of  forty-one  miles  from  the  head  spring.  ‘Ain 
Kuei-Ziba. 
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These  instances  will  suit  lee  in  slmw  that,  although 
the  art  of  building  aqueducts  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  by  the  Homans  chiefly,  yet  the  rock  tun 
nels.  providing  water  for  cities,  were,  in  some  cases, 
constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 

Ww.iooraimi  y  :  Memoir*  of  Surrey  of  1*7 stern  Palestine,  Jr - 
rusnh  in  Volume  i  SrlnVk.  I  tie  Wa^  rrersonjmiy  tier  Statlt 
Jerusalem,  in  Zeil  sell  rift  tie*  lhulsehen  'puUMina-Vcr- 
t  ins.  j.  15*2  ti  stf/.i  Nowaek.  Lehrhurh  tier  Hehrtiisehen  Ar- 
rhi'iolnifie,  j>.  g>l:  Buhl,  fieiftjraphie  tie *  Alten  Ptiliistina , 
I'P-  -r~*  ft  *•<!•’>  Henzinjrer.  Ib  hr.  Archthflatjir.  pp.  51. 

el  sttj. ;  S  liiirer,  (Jest  h.  tli*  Jlitl.  Valins.  i.  57(5,  4(1*.)  1 1  sea.; 
ii.  tU,  74D. 

C.  K.  c. 

AQUILA  (Wni/<u\  Translator  of  the  ca¬ 

nonical  Scriptures  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.  He  was 
by  birth  a  Gentile  from  Pont  us,  and  is  said  bv  Epi- 
phanius  liavebeen  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  him 
about  the  year  1*28  to  an  ollice  concerned  with  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  as  Elia  Capitolina.”  At 
some  unknown  age  he  joined  the  Christians, but  after¬ 
ward  left  them  and  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
According  to  Jerome  lie  was  a  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Akiba.  The  Talmud  states  that  he  finished  his  trans¬ 
lations  under  the  influence  of  R.  Akiba  and  that  his 
other  teachers  were  Eliczerben  Ilyreanusand  Joshua 
ben  Hananiah.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Aquila’s 
translation  had  appeared  before  the  publication  of 
Iremeus’  **  Ad  versus  Ibercses77;  i.e..  before  1T7. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  entirely  successful 
as  regards  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended 
(Jerome  speaks  of  a  second  edition  which  embodied 
corrections  by  the  author),  and  it  was  read  by  the 
Greek -spiking  Jews  even  in  the  Time  of  Justinian 
(Novella,  1-lb).  It  was  used  intelligently  and  respect¬ 
fully  by  great  Christian  scholars  like  Origen  and  Je¬ 
rome,  while  controversialists  of  less  merit  and  learn¬ 
ing.  such  as  the  author  of  the  **  Dialogue  of  Timothv 
and  Aquila”  (published  in  1808  by  F.  (\  Conybeare). 
found  it  worth  their  while  to  accuse  Aquila' of  anti- 
Christian  bias,  and  to  remind  their  Jewish  adversaries 
of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Septuagint.  But  no 
manuscript  until  quite  recently  was  known  to  have 
survived,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  work  came 
from  the  scattered  fragments  of  Origen ’s  “  Hexapla.” 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  l»<*  foun.i  in  tin-  Moliamni.lan 

conquests:  the  need  of  a  Greek  version  for  Jews  dis¬ 
appeared  when  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  lingua  franca 
of  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

T  he  Hexapla  ’  a  colossal  undertaking  compiled 
by  Origen  (died  about  *254)  with  the  object  of  cor- 
recting  the  text  of  the  Septuagint — 
Fragments  consisted  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
m  the  Old  Testament,  tlie  Hebrew  text  in 
, x'  Greek  letters,  the  Sept uninnt  itself  as 
apla.  revised  by  Origen.  and  the  Greek  ver- 
^  sinus  of  Aquila,  Symmaelms,  and  The- 
odnttnn,  all  arranged  in  six  parallel  e.dmnns,  With 
the  exeept!,,"  of  two  recently  discovered  fragments 
of  the  1  saints,  one  commit  from  Milan,  the  other 
from  (  airo.  the  “  Hexapla  ”  itself  is  no  longer  ex- 
tan,,  Imt  a  considerable  number  of  extracts,  inelu- 

The  Milan  fhtjrnients.  (Ilstnvi*n*(l  liv  Or  ^ 

men.  ueev  „i  vuun.rtUir..,  ,vlls J 5  Tay toem’ 


ding  many  readings  from  Aquila,  are  preserved  in 
the  form  of  marginal  notes  to  certain  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint.  These  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  edited  in  Field’s  great  work  (~  Origen  is  Hexa- 
plorum  qua*  Supcrsunt,77  Oxford,  1875)7  which  still 
remains  tin*  chief  source  of  information  about 
Aquila’s  version. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  tin*  readingsof  Aquila  de¬ 
rived  from  . the  “  Hexapla”  can  now  In*  supplemented 
by  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  tin*  translation  itself. 
These  were  discovered  in  1897,  partly  by  F.  C.  Bur- 
kit  t.  among  the  mass  of  loose  documents  brought  to 
Cambridge*  from  the  ejentzn  of  the  Old  Synagogue 
at  Cairo  through  the  enterprise  of  Dr.  S.  Scheohter 
and  Dr.  C’.  Taylor,  master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge*.  Three  of  the*  six  leaves  already  found  came 
from  a  codex  of  Kings(/.r\,  they  probably  formed  part 
of  a  codex  of  tin*  Former  Prophets),  and  three  came 
from  a  codex  of  tin*  Psalms.  The  portions  preserved 
are  I  Kings  xx.  7-17;  II  Kings  xxiii.  11-27  (edited 
by  F.  C.  Burkitt,1897);  Ps.  xc.  17,  ciii.  17 -with  some 
breaks  (e  dited  by  Taylor,  1900).  The  numbering  is 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  not  the  Greek.  The  frag¬ 
ments  do  not  be  ar  the  name  of  the  translator,  but  the 
style  of  Aquila  is  too  peculiar  to  be  mistaken.  The 
liainl writing  is  a  Greek  uncial  of  the  sixth  century. 
Dr.  Schecliter  assigns  the  later  Hebrew’  writing  to  the 
ele\  enth  century.  All  six  leaves  are  palimpsests,  and 
m  places  are  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher. 

The  special  value  of  the  Cairo  manuscripts  is  that 
they  permit  a  more  just  conception  of  the  general 
effect  of  Aquila  s  version,  where  it  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint  as  well  as  where  it  differs.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  rules  of  syntax  followed  by  Aquila 
with  far  greater  precision  than  before.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  result  lias  been  to  confirm  what  the 
best  authorities  had  already  reported. 

The  main  feature  of  Aqnila’s  version  is  its  excess¬ 
ive  literalness.  His  chief  aim  was  to  render  the  He¬ 
brew  into  Greek  word  for  word,  without  any  regard 
for  Greek  idiom.  The  same  Greek  word  is  regularly 
used  for  the  same  Hebrew,  however  incongruous  the 
effect.  Thus  Hal  stands  for  }  in  all  its  varied  signifi¬ 
cations;  and,  as  kw}f  is  used  for  fty  wherever  Qyi 
(i.e.,  and  also  )  occurs,  Aquila  lias  hoi  aalye  Simi¬ 
larly  tlie  preposition  i«<-ans  “witll,"  anti  33  trailS- 

kited  by  Aquila  ovv.  Now  ]■)$<  is  also 
Character  used  before  the  object  of  the  verb  when 
of  Aqmla’s  the  object  is  defined,  an  idiom  rendered 
Version,  by  Aquila.  where  possible, by  tlie  Greek 
article,  so  that  or  f^t/uaprev  tov  '\opaifk 
stands  for  ^X7C"  DX  N'Cnn  "ICtt  But  this  can  not 
he  done  where  the  Hebrew  article  and  nx  stand  to¬ 
gether,  or  where  the  object  is  a  detached  pronoun. 
Aquila  fouows  here  Nahum  of  Gimzo  and  R  Akiba 
Who  Insisted  on  the  importance  of  particles,  especially 
nx.  In  such  cases  lie  translates  this  flX  also  by  ah; 

m,  nnuft'K  »,•„>,«  ah  rahqv  corresponds  to 
JIM  nx  "3’  X7  7*D3I  (Ps.  xcii.  7).  Apparently  oh  is 
lu  re  meant  for  an  adverb  having  the  force  of  “  there¬ 
with.  or  some  such  meaning,  as  it  does  not  affect 
the  ease  of  t lie  word  that  follows.  Thus  Aquila  has 
hr  Xfcki/niu  tom  &  ftrur  ah  roe  aiparh  mi  ah  r»>  hv 

(Gen. i).  lint  after  a  verb  that  naturally  governs  the 
dative  one  finds  mi  h-era/nra  6  3„aM(  ah  Trani 

(I!  Kings  xxiii.  21).  other  characteristic  exam- 
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pics  of  Aquila ’s  methods  arc*  ru i  /.lyin'  for  and 

rtc  -f)6c u-a  for  (Ps.  oii.  20).* 

The*  gene  ral  efiVet  of  this  pedantry  may  lx*  seen 
from  the  following  specimen  (II  Kings  xxiii.  25) 

Masoretic  Text.  Aquila. 

iTD  •;  01  T<?. 

f  ltC  ~poourrov  avrov  paat/.evg 


iaai>  ba  nw  i>x  ac*  ntr*  •  ;'c  1U3 

(  IV  TTaClJ  Kdpoia  UVTOV 

yjND  foDI  ^221  -5  K.ai  *v  ~^a,J  V'l'.VV  avrov  koI 

~  l  cv  —(lay  Gg*Ap6ryri\  avrov 

rcu  nun  Saa  — Kara  rravrn  rouov  Mgktj? 

:  insD  Dp  xi>  vnnso  *!  /,fT'  ^,v  °™  *v' arv 

'  /  OUOKtg  aVTU. 

In  both  the  Cairo  manuscripts  the  Teiragramma- 
ton  is  not  translated,  but  is  transcribed  in  letters  sim- 
ilar  to  those  used  in  the  Si  loam  inscription  and  on 
Jewish  coins. t  This  quite  unexpected  feature  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  express  statement  of  Origen,  who 
says  in  his  comments  on  Ps.  ii.  2  (Benedictine  ed ; 
ii.  539=  Lommatzsch,  xi.  30):  “There  is  a  certain 
word  of  four  letters  which  is  not  pronounced  by  them 
[the  Jews],  which  also  was  written  on  the  gold  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  high  priest ;  but  it  is  read  as  Adortai,  not 
as  it  is  really  written  in  the  four  letters. while  among 
Greeks  it  is  pronounced  Kipmr  [the  Lord].  And  in 
the  more  accurate  copies  this  Xante  stands  written 
in  Hebrew  characters— not  the  modern  Hebrew,  but 
the  ancient.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  “  the 
more  accurate  copies 77  Origen  here  refers  to  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Aquila \s  translation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  down  the  harshness  of 
Aquila’s  translation  to  ignorance  of  Greek.  He  re¬ 
sorted  to  mere  transliteration  less  than 
Literal  any  other  ancient  translator,  and  had 
Trans-  command  of  a  large  Greek  vocabulary, 
mitter.  Field  (introduction,  xxiii.  ct  scq.)  has 
collected  a  number  of  expressions  that 
show  Aquila’s  acquaintance  with  Homer  and  Herod¬ 
otus.  It  was  no  doubt  from  classical  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  that  Aquila  borrowed  the  use  of  the  enclitic  6e 
to  express  the  toneless  n  of  locality;  for  instance 
vorovfc  for  nnun  (Gen.  xii.  9),  'Qonptk  for 
(I  Kings  xxii.  -19)..  The  depth  of  his  Hebrew  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  open  to  question,  if  judged  by  modern 
standards.  But  it  is  the  special  merit  of*  Aquila’s 
renderings  that  they  represent  with  great  fidelity 
the  state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  his  own  day.  “  Aquila 
in  a  sense  was  not  the  sole  and  independent  author 
of  his  version,  its  uncompromising  literalism  beiiur 
the  necessary  outcome  of  his  Jewish  teacher’s  sys¬ 
tem  wf  exegesis”  (0.  Taylor,  in  Burkitt’s  “Frag¬ 
ments  of  Aquila,”  p.  vi.). 

»,I!!USJratk:nf  <>f  Aqu,la’s  ‘tependenco  on  (Jewish  tradition  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Kori  roadinps  adopted  by  him ;  cm.  ~n  sn 
for  Gen.  xxx.  II ,  and  the  euphemism  in  Isa.  xxxvi  14>  Tlie 
^™*?“lous  «“**?«*  Wlth  WIll(*h  A('uihl  translates  the’pailieles 
is  to  be  explained  by  his  having  t>een  a  disciple  of  Akiha,  whose 

*  w,n 1)0  not^  thHt  A9U(Ia  uses  the  Greek  article  somewhat 
freely  to  exprt^ss  in  eases  where  can  not  stand. 

the  adverb  “«=!  °'  ",nu,'h-”  «*  "-cular  rendertn*  of 

pIate-  left-hand  column,  three  lipes  from  bottom  It 
vv ill  be  noticed  that  the  same  corrupt  form  is  used  both  torytrt 
and  for  m  uh\  just  as  in  the  Hexapiar  fonn  IIIIII,  i.c  wri. 
ten  in  the  square  character.  *  - 


met  taxis  of  exegesis  was  to  lay  preat  stress  upon  the  meanings 
hidden  in  the  lessor  parts  of  speech.  Instances  are  w  mardvavn 
avrov  for  (Jen.  ii.  IS  ;  and  an'o  eytcdruif  <rov  for  Deut. 

iv.tf.  This  scrupulosity  may  t>e  contrasts!  with  the  Tai^rumic 
freedom  of  Aquila’s  ^nX^artvoraro  noi  for  Jer.  Ii.  34,  where 
the  metaphor  that  Nebuchadnezzar  hud  “eaten  “  Jerusalem  has 
been  turned  into  prose. 

Aquila  as  a  Witness:  1.  Consonantal  Text.—' The 
extreme  literalness  of  Aquila’s  methods  enables 
the  reader  to  restore  with  confidence  the  Hebrew 
from  which  be  translated.  There  are  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  bo  preserves  old  readings  found  also  ’ 
in  the  Septiiagini ;  e.q.,  DHK  for  entf  (Symma- 
elms  and  Masoretic  Text)  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  Id,  and 
for  yn  (Masoretic  Text)  in  Zepb.  4ii.  18.  *  But 
as  a  rule  be  supports  the  ordinary  Masoretic  Text; 
e.ff..  y  ~f>o(j36/.t,)otg  arounra  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  21  implies 
D'D  as  in  the  Masoretic  Text,  and  Kare^epero 

uni  apna  mu  l~~og  in  Ps.  lxxvi.  7  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  Text  against  the  better  reading 
D^D  attested  by  the  Septuagint.  The  numera¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  against 
the  Greek;  in  this  article,  therefore,  Aquila  is  uni¬ 
formly  quoted  by  the  Hebrew  reckonings, 

2.  Aquila  represents  a  period  in  Jewish  exegesis 
•anterior  to  the  Masoretic  vocalization.  Here  priority 
in  time  does  not  invariably  mean  su- 
Vocaliza-  porinrity  of  reading :  where  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  tion  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew  rather 
Interpreta-  Mian  of  purity  of  transmitted  text,  the 
tion.  later  scholars  often  do  better  than  their 
predecessors.  Thus  Aquila  can  hardly 
have  been  right  in  connecting  D^p/V  in  Hab.  i.  10 
with  Klcog,  or  in  taking  in  II  Kings  xxiii  12 
as  the  Hiphil  of  }>n  (“  to  run  77).  Aquila  also  has  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  dividing  rare  Hebrew  words 
into  tlieir  real  or  imagined  component  parts;  e.g%%  in 
Isa.  xviii.  1  be  renders  (“a  rustling  ”)  by  ckio 
oKuiy  and  in  I  Sam.  vi.  8  for  U1K2  of  the  .Masoretic 
Text  lie  lias  hv  vqel  Kovpag%  as  if  lie  lmd  read  ft 

On  the  other  band,  there  is* much  to  be  said  for  his 
division  of  nvrx6  (Ex.  xx.xii.  or,)  into  two  words. 

N1Y  DC’?  (“  for  a  name  of  tilth  ”)  is  read  or  implied  by 
the  Targum.by  the  Peshitta.and  by  Symmachus,ag 
well  as  by  Aquila  (compare  Isa.  xxviii.  8,  13;  xxx 
22).  The  Samaritan  has  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  % 

Aquila  has  t rvp  66ypa  for  jyq 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  Aquila  does  not  agree 
witli  the  Masoretic  punctuation  in  pointing  the 
names  of  heathen  gods  (e.g..  JTIDD  and  n'3,  Amos  v. 

Ay)  with  the  vowels  of  (“abomination  ”). 

Aquila’s  renderings  of  tlie  Hebrew  tenses  are  often 
most  inadequate.  It  is  only  on  grounds  of  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  that  the  aorists  can  be  defended  in 
passages  like  KOI  c-ijT/.vaabg  nvrSy  u  rf/g  yrjg  nal 
error  me  rrav  to  rrpbourrov  ryg  ^0ov6g  for  *7^ 

'"w™  p6tn  p  in  Gen.  ii.  6 
Examples  of  pedanlic  mistranslation  such  as  this 
suggest  that  Old  Hebrew  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  when  Akiha  revived  philological  study 
by  bis  allegorizing  exegesis  of  the  particles, 

The  transliterations  of  Hebrew  words  into  Greek 
letters  are  of  some  interest  as  showing  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  current  in  Palestine  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  most  noticeable  points  are  the 
complete  disappearance  of  all  four  gutturals  and  the 
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representation  nf  V  (in  the  (’aim  fragment  of  tin* 
Psalms)  by  r;  #*.//..  rr/wr  for  p'V-  This  feature  n  ap 
pears  in  tin*  names  of  tin*  Hebrew  let- 
Translit-  ters  attached  to  tin*  I  look  of  Lnmcnta- 
erations.  lions  by  the  original  scribe  of  “Pod. 

Vatieanus  (15)  **  It  may  la*  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  scribe  of  the  Vatican  MS.  took  them 
through  the  “  Hexnpla  ”  from  Aquila’s  version.  In 
some  points  Aquila  agrees  rather  with  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ih.tii  with  tin*  ohler  forms  found  in  tin*  Scp- 
tuaginl;  *•.//..  for  ^X  T)*2  he  has  11/, -W// ,  not  1  la  iff///. 
(compare  lli/Ourin  in  the  New  Testament*.  In  E/.ck. 
x\x.  1 7.  where  the  Sept  uagint  has  1 1 //</»*  -<i/u.i<\  Aquila 
has  Hi '  for  px.  but  Sy mmachus  and  Theodot ion  have 
A  7*1*. 

Aquila's  translation  occupied  one  of  the  columns 
of  Origen's  "Hexnpla.”  and  so  was  accessible  to 
Christian  scholars.  Very  considerable  use  of  it  was 
made  by  Jerome  in  preparing  the  Latin  version  now 
known  as  the  Vulgate.  though  (as  we  might  expect) 
the  more  pedantic  features  are  dropped  in  borrow¬ 
ing.  Thus  in  Ex.  xxxii.  25  Jerome's  propter  if/no- 
in in io m  snnlix  comes  from  Aquila’s  //f  bvnua  pi-ov 
and  for  “Selah”  in  the  Psalms  his  nan]  ter 
follows  Aquila’s  ini. 

More  Important  for  modern  scholars  is  the  use 
made  of  Aquila's  version  in  Origen's  revision  of  the 
Scptuagint.  The  literary  sources  of  the  Latin  Vul¬ 
gate  are  merely  a  point  of  Biblical  archeology,  but 
the  recovery  of  the  original  text  of 
Original  the  Scptuagint  is  the  great  practical 
Text  of  task  which  now  lies  before  the  textual 
the  Sep-  critic  of  the  Old  Testament.  Recent 
tuagint.  investigation  has  made  it  clear  that 
Origen's  elforts  to  emend  the  Greek 
from  the  Hebrew  were  only  too  successful,  and  that 
every  known  text  and  recension  of  the  Scptuagint 
except  tin*  scanty  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  have 
been  intlueneed  by  the  Hexaplar  revision.  One 
must  learn  how  to  detect  Origen's  hand  and  to 
collect  and  restore  the  original  readings,  before  the 
Scptuagint  is  in  a  tit  state  to  be  critically  used  in 
emending  the  Hebrew.  Tin*  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject-  belongs  rather  to  the  criticism  of  the  “  Ilcxapla  ” 
than  to  a  separate  article  on  Aquila.  It  will  sutiice 
here  to  point  out  that  Aquila's  version  is  one  of  the 
three  sources  by  the  aid  of  which  the  current  texts 
of  the  Scptuagint  have  been  irregularly  revised  into 
conformity  with  a  Hebrew  text  like  that  of  our 
printed  Bibles.  For  the  association  of  the  Targum 
of  the  Pentateuch  with  his  name  see  Oxkklos.  See 
also  Skptuauint. 


torical,  the  following  may  be  considered.  u  Aquila 
the  Proselyte  translated  the  Tomb  (that  is,  the 
whole  of  Scripture;  compare  Blau,  “Zur  Einleitung 
in  die  lleilige  SehrifL”  pp.  16,  17)  in  the  presence 
of  R.  Elie/.cr  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him  and 
said,  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xlv.  3  [A.  V.  2],  4  Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men:  grace  is  poured  into 
thy  lips:  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  forever.'  v 
This  contains  a  play  upon  the  Hebrew  word  “  Yafya- 
tita ’’  (Thou  art  fairer)  and  tin*  common  designation 
of  Greek  as  “the  language  of  Japhet  ”  (Yer.  Meg.  i. 
71c).  In  another  place  similar  mention  is  made  that 
Aquila  announced  his  translation  of  the  word  n2~inj 
in  Lev.  x i x .  20  in  the  presence  of  R.  Akiba  (Yer. 
Kid.  i.  59//).  Tin*  parallel  passage  in  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud  to  the  first -cited  passage  (Meg.  3u) 
shows  that  by  “translated  in  the  presence  of”  is 
to  be  understood  “under  the  guidance  of”;  conse¬ 
quently,  Eliezer,  Joshua,  and  Akiba  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  three  authorities  by  whom  Aquila 
governed  himself.  This  agrees  with  what  Jerome 
says  (in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  viii.  11);  viz.,  that, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  Akiba  was  Aquila's 
teacher — a  statement  which  was  also  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  Aquila  carefully  rendered  the  particle 
fiX  every  time  by  the  Greek  rrrr,  the  hermeneutical 
system  first  closely  carried  out  by  Akiba,  although 
not  original  with  him  (B.  K.  41//).  This  would  place 
Aquila’s  period  at  about  100-130,  when  the  three 
tannaim  in  question  flourished. 

This  accords  with  the  date  which  Epiphanius  (“De 
Ponderibuset  Mensuris,”  chap,  xiii.-xvi. ;  cd.  Migne. 
ii.  259-264)  gives  when  he  places  the  composition  of 
Aquila's  translation  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hadrian 
(129).  A  certain  Aquila  of  Pontus  is  mentioned  in 
a  tannaite  source  (Si fra,  Belmr  1.  1  [cd.  Weiss,  106/>; 
ed.  Warsaw,  102»/]).  And,  seeing  that  Ircn;eus(Z.r.  iii. 
21)  and  Epiphanius  (/.c.)  agree  that  Aquila  came  from 
that  place,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  celebrated  Aquila,  although  the  usual  epithet, 
“the  Proselyte.”  is  missing.  Aquila  of  Pontus  is 
mentioned  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xviii.  2;  Rom.  xvi.  3;  II  Tim.  iv.  19),  which  is  only 
a  mere  coincidence,  as  the  name  “Aquila  ”  was  no 
doubt  quite  common  among  the  Jews,  and  a  hag- 
gadist  bearing  it  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  R.  i.  12. 
Zunz,  however,  identities  the  latter  with  the  Bible 
translator.  Friedmann’s  suggestion  that  in  the  Sifra 
passage  a  place  in  the  Lebanon  called  “Pontus”  is 
intended  lias  been  completely  refuted  by  Rosenthal 
(“Monatssehrift,”  xli.  93). 

A  more  difficult  question  to  answer  is  the  relation- 


Bntuor.it aim!  y  :  FieM.  Oritfcnit s  Ilerajilorum  qmr  Stiipersunt^ 
oxfonl.  1  ST-*» ;  Welllmusen  :m«l  Bletk.  Hinleitiuw  in  das  Alii 
Testament ,  4tli  cit.,  njv.  57S-5S£  Berlin.  IS7S;  Barkitt,  Frag- 
incuts  nf  the  lit  h  >/;s  nf  A  i  mjs  Acconli  mi  tn  the  Trim  slat  ion 
of  Aiiuila.  \  ambri.iir.*.  1S*.»7 :  Taylor.  Urhje n's  Herapla  (part 
<>r  l»s.  xxii.),  CumluHijre.  1‘.K>1  ;  S.  Knuiss.  in  the  Steinschmi- 
ncr-Zcitschnft,  tSjUi.  pp.  Us-litt.  I  Sim*  also  Tavlor's  Sayings 
of  the  Je irisli  l  athers .  *•»!..  pp.  viii.  el  set].]  ‘ 

T*  F.  C.  B. 


- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  “  Aquila  the  Pros¬ 
elyte’  njn  D^'py)  and  liis  work  are  familiar  to  the 
Talmudic- Midrushic  literature.  While  “the  Sev¬ 
enty  ”  and  their  production  are  almost  completely 
ignored  hv  rabbinical  sources.  Aquila  is  a  favorite 
personage  in  Jewish  tradition  and  legend.  As  his¬ 


ship  of  Aquila  to  the  "  proselyte  Onkelos,”  of  whom 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  the  Tosefta  have  mucli 
to  relate.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  these 
names  have  been  repeatedly  interchanged.  The  large 
majority  of  modern  scholars  consider 
Relation  to  the  appellation  “Targum of  Onkelos,” 
Onkelos.  as  applied  to  the  Targum  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  as  a  confusion  (originating 
among  the  Babylonians)  of  the  current.  Aramaic  ver¬ 
sion  (attributed  by  them  to  Onkelos)  with  the  Greek 
one  of  Aquila.  But  it  will  not  do  simply  to  transfer 
everything  that  is  narrated  of  Onkelos  to  Aquila,  see¬ 
ing  that  in  the  Tosefta  (see  index  to  Zuekermandel’s 
edition)  mention  is  made  of  the  relation  of  Onkelos 
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to  Gamaliel,  who  (if  Gamaliel  II.  is  meant)  died  short¬ 
ly  after  tlx* accession  of  Hadrian,  while  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  relations  between  the  pious  proselyte 
and  the  emperor  Hadrian  that  tin*  Haggadah  delights 
to  deal.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  once  asked  the 
former  to  prove  that  the  world  depends,  as  the  Jews 
maintain,  upon  spirit.  In  demonstration  Aquila 
caused  several  camels  to  be  brought  and  made  them 
kneel  and  rise  repeatedly  before  the  emperor,  lie 
then  had  them  choked,  when,  of  course,  they  could 
not  rise.  **  IIow  can  they  rise? *'  the  emperor  asked. 

I  hey  are  choked. '*  “Hut  tin  y  only  need  a  lit  tic*  air. 
a  little  spirit,  ’  was  Aquila’s  reply,  proving  that  life 
is  not  material  (Yer.  Hair.  ii.  Y.  beginning  77a; 
Tan.,  Hereshit,  ed.  Vienna,  3 />). 

(  oneerning  Aquila  scon  version  to  Judaism,  leircnd 
has  the  following  to  say:  Aquila  was  the  son  of 
Hadrian's  sister.  Always  strongly  inclined  to  Juda¬ 
ism,  he  yet  feared  to  embrace  it  openly  in  the  em¬ 
peror  s  proximity.  II(*.  therefore,  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  his  uncle  to  undertake  commercial  journeys 
abroad,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  protit  as  in  order 
to  see  men  and  countries,  receiving  from  him  the 
parting  advice  to  invest  in  anything  the  value  of 
which  was  temporarily  depreciated,  as  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  would  rise  again.  Aquila  went  to  Palestine, 
and  devoted  himself  so  strenuously  to  tin*  study  of 
the  Torah  that  both  R.  Kliezerand  it.  Joshua  noticed 
his  worn  appearance,  and  were  surprised  at  the  evi¬ 
dent  earnestness  of  the  questions  lie  put  to  them  con¬ 
cerning  Jewish  law.  On  returning  to  Hadrian  he 
confessed  his  zealous  study  of  Israel's  Torah  and  his 
adoption  of  the  f nit lk,  surprising  the  emperor,  how¬ 
ever.  by  stating  that  this  step  had  been  taken  upon 
his,  the  emperor’s,  advice.  “For.”. said  he,  “I  have 
found  nothing  so  deeply  neglected  and  held  in  such 
depreciation  as  the  Law  and  Israel;  but  both.  no 
doubt,  will  rise  again  as  Isaiah  has  predicted  ”  (Isa. 
xlix.  7,  “  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  .shall 
worship”).  Upon  Hadrian’s  inquiry  why  lie  em¬ 
braced  Judaism,  Aquila  replied  that  he  desired  very 
much  to  learn  the  Torah,  and  that  he  could  not  do  this 
without  entering  the  Abrahamie  covenant:  just  as 
no  soldier  could  draw  his  pay  without  hearing  arms, 
no  one  could  study  the  Torah  thoroughly  without 
obeying  the  Jewish  laws  (Tan.,  Mishpatim,  V. 
ed.  Huber,  with  a  few  variations,  ii.  81,  82 ;  Ex. 

R.  xxx.  12).  The  last  point  of  this  legend  is  no 
doubt  directed  against  Christianity,  which  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  Law,  but  refuses  ‘obedience  to 
it,  and  is  of  all  the  more  interest  if  taken  in 
connection  with  Christian  legends  concerning 
Aquila.  Epiphanius,  for  instance,  relates  that 
Aquila  was  by  birth  a  Greek  from  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  and  a  relation  (wfcfmh,r)  «f  Hadrian,  who 
sent  him,  forty-seven  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the*  Temple  (that  is  117,  the  year  of  Hadrian’s  ac¬ 
cession)  to  Jerusalem  to  superintend  the  rebuilding 
of  that  city  under  the  name  of  “..Elia  Capitolina.” 
where  he  became  first  a  Christian  and  then  a  Jew 
(see  Aquila). 

A  reflection  of  the  alleged  adoption  of  Christianity 
by  Aquila,  as  related  by  Epiphanius,  may  he  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  following  legend  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  in  reference  to  the  proselyte  Onkelos, 
nephew  of  Titus  on  his  sister’s  side.  According  to 


this,  Onkelos  called  up  the  shade  of  his  uncle,  then 
that  of  the  prophet  Hainan),  and  asked  their  counsel 
as  to  whether  he  should  become  a  Jew.  The  former 
advised  against  it,  as  the  Jews  had  so  many  laws 
ami  ceremonies:  the  latter,  with  characteristic  spite- 
fulness,  replied  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  “Thou 
shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity” 
(Petit,  xxiii.  7  [A.  V.  (?]).  He  then  conjured  up  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  who  replied,  “Seek  their 
peace,  seek  not  their  harm;  lie  who  assails  them 
touches  the  .apple  of  God’s  eye.”  These  words  in¬ 
duced  him  to  heroine  a  Jew  (Git.  5M,  57a).  The 
founder  of  the  Church  (according  to  the  Jewish 
legend)  and  the  mother-church  in  Jerusalem  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Christian  version)  were  the  means  of 
Aquila *s  becoming  a  Jew. 

The  traces  of  the  legend  concerning  Flavius 
Clemens,  current  alike  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
seem  to  have  exerted  some  influence  upon  this 
Onkelos- Aquila  tradition;  but  La  garde  goes  so  far 
as  to  explain  Sinope  in  Pontus  as  b«*ing  w  Sinuessa 
in  Pont  in,”  where  Dimitilla,  the  wife  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  lived  in  exile.  I  mucus,  who  wrote  be¬ 
fore  177,  states  that  Pontus  was  Aquila \s  home.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  account  of  Aquila 
in  the  Clementine  writings  ("Recognit  tones,”  vii.  32, 
33) — an  imperial  prince  who  first  embraced  Judaism, 
and  then,  after  all  manner  of  vagaries,  Christianity 
—was  merely  a  Christian  form  of  the  Aquila  legend, 
although  La  garde  supports  the  assumption.  The 
following  Midrash  deserves  notice:  Aquila  is  said 
to  have  asked  R.  Eliezer  why,  if  circumcision  were 
so  important,  it  had  not  been  included  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  (IVsik.  R.  xxiii.  1166  <t  sag.  ;  Tan., 
Lek  Leka,  end ;  ed.  Vienna,  20/\  reads  quite  erroneous¬ 
ly  “  A  grip  pa  ”  in  place  of  “  Aquila”).  a  question  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  Christian  polemic  literature. 
That  Aquila  s  conversion  to  Judaism  was  a  gradual 
one  appears  from  the  question  be  addressed  to  Rabbi 
Eliezer:  “Is  the  whole  reward  of  a  proselyte  to  con¬ 
sist  in  receiving  food  and  raiment? ”  (see  Dent.  x. 
18).  The  latter  angrily  answered  that  what  had  been 
sufficient  for  the  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  20) 
should  l>e  sufficient  for  Aquila.  When  Aquila  put 
the  same  question  to  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  latter  reas¬ 
sured  him  by  expounding  “food  and  raiment”  as 
meaning  metaphorically  “Torah  and  (allit.”  Had 
not  Joshua  been  so  gentle,  the  Midrash  adds,  Aquila 
would  have  forsaken  Judaism  (Eeel.  R.  to  vii.  8;  Gen. 

R.  lx x.  ♦>;  Ex.  R.  xix.  4,  abbreviated).  The  purport 
of  this  legend  is  to  show  that  at  the  time  Aquila  had 
not  been  firmly  convinced. 

His  work  is  less  familiar  in  Rabbinical  Literature 
tlmn  bis  jH-rsoiiality ;  for  not  more  than  a  dozen 
quotations  from  his  translation  are  mentioned.  The 
following  are  interesting  evidences  of 
His  Work,  its  general  character.  He  translates 
'It!®,  the  name  of  God,  by  na'i  inar6ft 
“worthy and  competent,” a haggudic etymology  (see 
Gen.  R.  \!vi.  3;  compare  Ilag.  12 a).  The  Hebrew 
word  Yin  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  he  translates  by  vfiup 
(**  water  ”),  thus  securing  a  resemblance  to  the  He¬ 
brew  original,  and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the 
Halakah  (Yer.  SukkahiiL  53rf;  for  parallel  passages 
see  Friedmann,  p.  45;  Krauss,  p.  153).  A  haggadic 
interpretation,  it  seems,  is  at  the  Imttom  of  his  trails- 
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lalionof  nJDpT  in  Ezck.  xvi.  10  hy  pMt^pSK. 

probably  corrupted  from  or/aK-ynnr  (phylacteries). 

The  Midrash  expounds  the  words  nop"l 
as  meaning  the  heavenly  adornments  which  Israel 
received  from  the  angels  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  which 
wen*  designed  as  amulets  (o v/osri/fnov)  against  all 
evils ( IVsik.  R.  xxx.  15L/,  ed.  Friedmann,  who  gives 
many  parallel  passages). 

Aquila’s  tlu'ology  is  illustrated  by  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  (Dan.  viii.  13)  as  “the  inward  spirit.” 

agreeing  herewith  partially  with  Polychronius,  who 
also  takes  the  word  for  the  name  of  an  angel  (Thco- 
dorctuson  the  passage).  1  >ut  that  this  spirit  meant 
Adam,  as  the  Midrash  further  interprets  Aquila 
((Jen.  R.  xxi.  1;  rightly  explained  by  .last row, 
“Dictionary,’’*./-.  is  highly  improbable;  the 

reference  is  rather  to  .Michael  or  Metatron.  who 
stands  in  God's  presence  (compare  Tan.,  ed.  Buber, 
i.  17),  like  the  later  Hebrew  D'JDH  "C*. 

Whether  Greek  words  found  in  Talmud  and  Mid- 


rash,  other  than  those  speed  tically  stated  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Aquila,  really  originated  with  him,  as 
Krauss  maintains,  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  Pales¬ 
tine  there  was  little  demand  for  a  Greek  Bible,  in 
Babylonia  absolutely  none  at  all.  Therefore  all  Greek 
expressions  found  in  Jewish  writings  must  have 
emanated  from  popular  usage  and  not  from  liter¬ 
ary  sources.  See  Flavii  s  Ci.kmkxk;  CLEMENTINE 
Whitix os;  Onkei.os;  Tauoum. 


Biiimuc.fiaimiy :  Anger, 


j  o/ /'»>',  ad  nl.»  iil.  >ili  1521  (the  list  of  literature  given  hv 
Schurer  may  he  supplemental  from  Friedmann's  hnok);  P.d’e 
Lnkrurde,  MitUh  ilttiwai.  i.  40. 
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AQUILINO,  RAFFAELE:  Italian  apostate 
xvho  renonneed  his  religion  in  lo4o— eight  years  be¬ 
fore  the  public  burning  of  the  Talmud  in  Rome 
(1553) — and  who  was  one  of  those  that  denounced 
Hebrew  hooks,  as  Steinsehneider  deduces  from  a 
dedicatory  passage  in  Aquilino’s  “ Trattato  Pio.” 
The  historian  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  in  his  “‘Emek  ha- 
Baka”  (transl.  Wiener.  p.  89),  says  that  there  were 
three  of  these  apostates:  Ananel  di  Foligno,  Joseph 
Moro,  and  Solomon  Romano.  Joseph  Moro  was 
called  Filippo,  and  Solomon  Romano  took  the  name 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Romano  Eliano.  It  mav  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  Aquilino  was  identical  with  the  most 
wicked  of  the  three.  Ananel  di  Foligno.  There 
has  been  ascribed  to  Aquilino  a  work^ referred  to 
above)  entitled  “Trattato  Pio.  nel  quale  si  conten- 
gono  (Tuque  Articoli  pertinent! alia  Fede  Christiana, 
cotitro  I’Hebraiea  Ostinazione.  estratti  dalle  Sacro- 
*}"Xv  An1lVhl‘  ^ritiure.”  This  was  twice  printed  at 
I  esaro — in  1571  and  in  1581. 

Aquilino  seems  also  to  have  written  a  second  anti- 
Jewish  work^ called  “  Magen  David”  (MS.  I’rbin.  No. 
11JS  in  the  Vatican  Library),  which  some  have  sun", 
posed  to  be  identical  with  the  book  of  Angelo  Gab- 

"*  . . .  Uchraini  Mo, I,',-. 

lu  del  a  Magi, on  David  ot  Abraham.”.  Posaro  1621 

1,  ,!’f  ,lM‘  Catholic  Church.’ dated 

.  Inroli  16.  1,-1.  tins  hook  was  placed  in  the  Index 
Stomsolmoidor doubts  th,.  identity  of  thotwo  works! 


Bibliography:  Iwhr  Lihrnnnn  Proinhit  ovum.  p.  11.  Rome, 
i7Ni;  Wolf,  liihlb*h*ra  IfrhniiU  Hi.  :»!»7:  finltz.  fJcsch.drr 
Judeiu  »$d  til.,  ix.  »'»:  VnyHslein  umi  Hifgor,  Grsch. 
ilnJtnb..  m  li.  140 ;  ami  esfHMMally  Steinsehneider, 
Lrttinitiim  Antijiiitnirn  in  Liinjun  Jtaliana,  in  Vc&xiUo 
I.tnulitivii ,  ISsh  pi*,  'Sil  ft  xfij. 

G.  J. 

A  QUIN  (called  al<i>  Aquinas  and  Aquino), 
LOUIS-HENRI  D* :  Writer  and  translator  of  the 
seventeenth  century:  son  of  Philippe  n’Aqrix.  He 
was  converted  to  Christian!!  y  at -Aquino  in  the  king- 
j  dom  of  Naples.  He  left  many  works  relating  to  the 
I  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  among  which  were 
!  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  commentary  on  the 
j  Book  of  Esther  by  R.  Solomon  ben  Isaac,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  relating  thereto  from  the  Talmud  ami  Yalkut 
(Paris.  1  622 ).  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Levi  hen  Gorgon's  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Job  (Paris.  1623). 

Bibliography  :  SteinsrlmeMer,  Cat.  Bwil.  col.  738 

S.  K. 


A  QUIN ,  PHILIPPE  D* :  Hebraist :  born  at  Car- 
pentras  about  157*:  died  at  Paris  in  1650.  Early  in 
life  he  left  his  native  town  and  went  to  Aquino, 
where  he  became  converted  to  •  Christianity  and 
changed  his  name  Mordecai  or  Mardochee  to  Phi¬ 
lippe  d  Aquin.  In  1610  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XIII.  professor  of  tlie  Hebrew 
language.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  accusers 
in  the  proceedings  for*  the  crime  of  Judaism,”  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1617  against  Concini,  Marquis  d’Ancre,  aud 
his  wife  Leonora  Galigai,  in  whose  household  he 
bad  occupied  some  subordinate  position  (Leon  Kahn, 

*  Les  Juifs  a  Paris.’’  p.  40).  The  following  is  a  list 
of  In’s  works:  (1)  “Priinigcnaj  Voces,  seu  Radices 
Breves  Lingua*  Sancta* ”  (Paris,  1620).  (?)  “Pirke 

Aboth,  Son  ten  tin*  Kahbinorum,  Hebraice  cum  Latina 
Versiono  ”  (Paris.  1620);  a  Hcbrew-Italian  edition, 
under  the  title  ‘“Svnicnze:  Parabole  di  Rabbini. 
fradotti  da  Philippo  Da  quin,”  appeared  in  tlie 
same  year  in  Paris  (see  Steinsehneider,  “Monats- 
schrift. •’  Ixiii.  417),  and  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in 
1629.  (3)  “Dissertation  du  Tabernacle  et  du  Camp 
des  Israelites”  (Pari*,  1623;  2d  ed.,  1624).  (4)  “In- 
terpretatio  Arboris  Cablralisticai  ”  (Paris,  1625).  (5) 
“Behinat  ‘Olam  (L'Examen  du  Monde)”  of  Yedaiali 
Bcdcrsi,  Hebrew  and  French  (Paris,  1629).  (6) 

“Ma’arik  ha-Ma  anket.  Dictionarium  Hebraicum, 
Chaldaicuin,  Talmudieo  Rabbinicum  ”  (Paris.  1629). 
(7)  “  Kina,  Lacrima*  in  Obit  urn  Cardinalis  de  Berulli  ” 
Hebrew  and  Latin  (Paris.  1629).  (8)  “riHD  V\  Vcte- 
rum  Rabbinoruiii  in  exponendo  Pentateucho  Modi 
tredecim  ”  (Paris,  1620). 


Bibliography  :  Zunz.  z. 

wlmHJer,  Put.  Jlmtt. 
Hamtburfu  No.  LSI. 


o.  p.  448;  IA>n  Kahn,  q?  above;  Stefn- 
col.  *33;  Idem.  Jiihlit Hjnijih isfli c# 


S.  K. 


AHUiJMAS,  THOMAS ;  Most  eminent  of  the 
(  hnstian  theological  philosophers  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  born  1227 at  Aquino,  kingdom  of  Naples;  died 
U  ,*  ^!fke  his  teacher  Albertus  Magnus,  Tliomas 
made  philosophy  his  favorite  study,  and  sought  to 
harmonize  it  with  religion.  “  All  knowledge  of  prin- 
<‘i pies,  nat unil ly  pnwwl  by  us."  he  said,  “comes 
fmm  God.  since  G,-l  is  tbe  author  of  our  nature. 

,  if (l1' IIle  'v,s*^oni  I>ossi*ssc*s  these  principles  in 
itself;  therefore  all  that  contradicts  them  is  in 
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contradiction  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  can  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God”  (“Contra  Gentiles,”  i.  7). 

Although,  as  a  Dominican  friar,  Aquinas  was  not 
animated  by  kindly  feelings  toward  the  Jews  (see 
Gut  1  maim,  **  Das  Yerlmlt  niss  des  Thomas  von  Aquino 
zum  Judenthum  und  zur  Ji’idischen  Literal  nr,”  pp. 
3  (t  s<(>  ;  Gey  mud,  “  L’Antisemitisme  et  8t.  Thomas 
d’Aquin.”  pp.  40/7  wy.),  lie  did  not  disdain  to  draw 
upon  Jewish  philosophical  sources.  His  main  work, 
“Summa  Theologhc."  h(»t  rays  a  profound  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  writings  of  Avieebron  (Ibn  Gabirol), 
whose  name  he  mentions,  but  of  all  Jewish  philo¬ 
sophical  works  then  existing.  His  theodicy  is  mod¬ 
eled  after  that  of  the  Jewish  philosophers,  and  his 
arguments  can  easily  be  referred  to  Jewish  sources. 
Thus  he  gives  five  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God, 
three  of  which  are  directly  taken  from  Jewish  phi¬ 
losophers.  The  first  runs  as  follows:  “It  is  clear 
that  there  an*  in  this  world  things  which  are  moved. 
Now,  every  object  which  is  moved  receives  that 
movement  from  another.  If  the  motor  is  itself 
moved,  there  must  be  another  motor 

Proofs  moving  it,  and  after  that  yet  another. 

of  God’s  and  so  on.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go 
Existence,  on  indefinitely,  for  then  there  would  be 
no  first  motor  at  all,  and  consequently 
no  movement”  (“Contra  Gentiles,”  ii.  33).  This 
proof  is  evidently  taken  from  Maimonidcs,  whose 
seventeenth  proposition  reads:  “All  that  which  is 
moved  has  necessarily  a  motor  ”  (“  Moreh.”  ii.  1C). 

Second  proof:  “We  discern  in  all  sensible  things 
a  certain  chain  of  efficient  causes.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  which  is  its  own  efficient  cause,  for 
that  cause  would  then  be  anterior  to  itself.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  from  cause  to 
cause  indefinitely  in  the  scries  of  efficient  causes. 

.  .  .  There  must  therefore  exist  one  self-sufficient, 
efficient  cause,  and  that  is  God  ”  (“Contra  Gent.”  i. 
22).  To  this  proof  two  Jewish  soureesseem  to  have 
contributed:  Bahya's  “Duties  of  the  Heart”  (chap¬ 
ter  on  “Unity.”  5)  and  Maimonidcs’  44 Moreh”  (6th 
proposition,  “Moreh,”  ii.  16). 

The  third  proof  runs:  “We  find  in  nature  things 
which  may  he  and  may  not  be,  since  there  are  some 
who  are  born  and  others  who  die;  they  consequently 
can  exist  or  not  exist.  But  it  is  impossible  that  such 
things  should  live  forever,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
may  he  as  well  as  not  be  at  one  time.  Thus  if  all 
beings  need  not  have  existed,  there  must  have  been 
a  time  in  which  nothing  existed.  But,  in  that  case, 
nothing  would  exist  now;  for  that  which  does  not. 
exist  can  not  receive  life  but  from  one  who  exists; 

.  .  .  there  must  therefore  he  in  nature  a  necessarily 
existent  being.  T  his  proof  is  based  on  Avicenna’s 
doctrine  of  a  necessary  and  possible  being,  and  is 
expounded  by  Maimonidcs,  from  whom  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  taken  (see  “Moreh,”  ii.  19). 

In  order  to  demonstrate  God’s  creative  power, 
Thomas  says:  “  If  a  being  participates,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  an  ‘accident,’  this  accidental  property 
must  have  been  communicated  to  it  by  a  cause  which 
possesses  it  essentially.  Thus  iron  becomes  incan¬ 
descent  by  the  action  of  fire.  Now,  God  is  His  awn 
power  which  subsists  by  itself.  The  being  which 
subsists  by  itself  is  necessarily  one”  (“Summa 
Theol.”  i.  44,  art.  1).  The  idea  is  expounded  more 


clearly  by  Baliyu  in  his  “Duties  of  the  Heart.” 
He  says:  “It  is  evident  that  all  which  exists  in  a 
thing  as  an  accident  must  he  received  by  the  thing 
which  has  the  accidental  property  only  from  one 
which  already  possesses  it  essentially,  just  as  we  see 
that  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water  is  communicated 
to  it  by  the  fire,  of  which  this  heat  is  an  essential. 

.  .  .  And  in  the  same  way  we  may  prove  the  unity 
of  God.  Since  the  unity  which  occurs  in  every 
creature  is  accidental  (not  essential),  as  we  have  de¬ 
monstrated,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  essence  of 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  creatures”  (“Duties  of  the 
Heart,”  on  “Unity,”  9). 

Thomas  pronounces  himself  energetically  against 
the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  But  as 
this  theory  is  attributed  to  Aristotle,  be  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  the  latter  did  not  express  himself 
categorically  on  this  subject.  “The  argument,” 
said  he,  “which  Aristotle  presents  to  support  this 
thesis  is  not  properly  called  a  demonstration,  but  is 
only  a  reply  to  the  theories  of  those  ancients  who 
supposed  that  this  world  had  a  beginning  and  who 
gave  only  impossible  proofs.  There  are  three  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  Aristotle  himself  attached 
only  a  relative  value  to  this  reasoning.  .  .  ."(“Sum¬ 
ma  Theologian”  i.  45,  art.  1).  In  this  Thomas  copies 
word  for  word  Maimonidcs*  “Moreh,”  where  those 
reasons  are  given  (i.  2,  15). 

Thomas,  as  a  Christian,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
admit  certain  attributes  which  Maimonidcs  and  other 
Jewish  peripatetics  reject;  but  in  all  bis  reasoning 
on  this  subject  the  potent  influence  of  Jewish  theo¬ 
logical  philosophy  predominates.  His  theories  on 
Providence,  God's  omniscience,  and  the  angels  can 
be  referred  to  Maimonidcs,  and  even  his  so-called 
original  principle  of  individuation  can  easily  be 
found  in  Jewish  theological  philosophy.  - 

Aquinas*  doctrines,  because  of  their  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  those  of  Jewish  philosophy,  found 
great  favor  among  Jews.  Judah  Romano  (born  1286) 
translated  Aquinas'  ideas  from  Latin  into  Hebrew 
under  the  title  “Ma’amar  lia-Maiiisolialini,”  together 
with  other  small  treatises  extracted  from  the  “Contra 
Gentiles”  (“Noged  ha-Umot”).  Eli  Hobillo  (1470) 
translated,  without  Hebrew  title,  the  “Quaxstiones 
Dispute  to,”  “Quaxstio  de  Anima,”  his  “De  Animae 
Eacultatibus,”  under  the  title  “Ma’amar  he-Kohot 
lm-Xefesh,”  (edited  by  Jcllinek) ;  his  “  De  Universali- 
bus”  as  44  Be-In  van  ha-Kolel”;  “Shaalot  Ma’amar 
beXimza  we-biMehut.”  Abraham  Xehemiali  b. 
Joseph  (1490)  translated  Thomas’  “Commentarii  in 
Metapliysioam.”  According  to  Moses  Almosnino, 
Isaac  Abravanel  desired  to  translate  the  “Qtuvstio 
de  Spiritualibus  .Creaturis.”  Abravanel  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  wdl  acquainted  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  be  mentions  in  bis 
work  “Mifalot  Elohim”  (vi.  3).  The  physician 
Jacob  Zahalen  (d.  1693)  translated  some  extracts 
from  the  “  Summa  Theologhc  Contra  Gentiles.” 


umi.iuuKAiin  .  UUI.IIHIIU,,  jjh*  »  i I  /MU  mxf  no*  mama*  p. 

Aquino  zum  Judruthum  und  zur  Jlldwhen  Litcrat.ur 
Gottingen.  1M)1 ;  Jellinekx  Thoina*  von  Aquino  in  dcr  Jill 
dutchen  Litrrahir ,  LHpsie,  1HSI;  Jounlain,  Ui  Philosophic 
dr  Saint  Timm  ns  d'Ayiin.  Tails.  1H5K;  Stelnschneider, 
}/chi:T  l*;lH pt>-  4*Ms„  Berlin,  I*tt;  Werner,  Das  Lcbcii 
dr*  Heihucn  Ihnmas:  Michel  in.  Phihuumh.  Jahrb.  (hr 
(hmrcxGcscltschaft,  ls»l.  m>.  :js:  ;  p***  pp>  12-25:  Sieg¬ 

fried.  1  hnmax  r.  Aquino  nh  Ansh  <j<  r  d<*  A.  T..  in  Hilffcn- 
fel'i’s  Zcitm  Urift ,  1«M;  Mens,  in  the  introduction  to  his  i>fe 
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Prophet  if  <1fj*  Jnr.ln:  l!austiu<h.  Die  Strlluuy  i  Ira  Ttuonn* 

»*.  A  zu  Mitinmniihs,  in  Thud.  Quart nlsrh rift,  i.xx.xi. 

•Vi-’l.  The  llrsl  Ilirn*  Ixx»ks  <if  Hu*  Summit  \v»-n*  translated  into 

Hebrew  by  Bishop  Joseph  dailies,  Rome,  R>T>7. 

T.  I.  UR. 

AR,  nr  AR  MOAB :  Occurs  as  follows  in  the 
Ohl  Testament  :  Num.  x.\i.  15,  28:  Dent.  ii.  9,  18, 
29;  Isa.  xv.  1.  It  is  generally  identified  with  the 
Hebrew  “7/**’  (city),  so  that  "Ar  Moab”  would  be 
“city  of  Moab,*’ a  supposed  ancient  capital  of  the 
Moabites.  Hut  even  if  this  interpretation  be  admis¬ 
sible  in  certain  of  the  passages  cited  above,  it  would 
not  be  very  appropriate  in  I)eut.  ii.  9.  which  reads: 
"Distress  not  t  he  Moabites,  fori  will  not  give  thee 
of  their  laud  fora  possession,  because  I  have  given 
Ar  to  t  he  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession  ” :  or  a  train, 
verse  IS,  "Thou  art  to  pass  over  through  Ar.  tin* 
coast  (or  the  hi.rdiT)  of  Moab”;  or.  tinallv,  verse 
*29:  "  The  children  of  Esau  which  dwell  in  Seir,  and 


Ruins  of  Ar  Moab. 


( Aft-?  Luyr.rs.  “  V«yn^e  iPEj  portion  a  la  Mer  Mort*.”) 

the  Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar.”  It  is  obvious  that 
“Ar”  here  must  stand  either  for  the  land  of  Moab, 
or  for  the  principal  part  of  it:  if,  therefore,  “Ar” 
were  a  city,  it  must  here  lx*  used  as  representing 
the  country  It  would  be  simpler,  however,  to  re¬ 
gard  Ar  as  the  actual  name  of  a  country,  and  this 
is  appropriate  also  in  Isa.  xv.  1,  2:  Num.  xxi.  15,  28. 
Note  also  that  the  Septuagint  translates  Isa.  xv.  1. 
u  tj  M unpin- ”  It  is  perhaps  from  this  country  that  ! 


the  capital  of  Moab (Rablmt  Moab)  derives  the  name 
of  Areopolis  (“Onomastica  Sacra,”  edited  by  La- 
garde,  p.  277). 

Bibliography:  Bulil,  Gfoymphic  ihrAlten  PaUlstina ,  pp. 

a*),  27m 

J.  .IK.  F.  Bu. 

ARABAH  :  The  Hebrew  word  Arahah  (rD"iy)  dc- 
I  notes  desert,  stopjH*.  With  the  article,  it  refers  espe- 
1  cially  to  that  extensive  depression  the  center  of  wliich 
is  marked  by  the  Dead  Sea.  In  some  passages  it  is 
applied  to  tin*  southern  portion  of  this  depression, 
namely,  that  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  (Dent.  i.  1,  ii.  X);  in  others  to  the  northern 
part  (Dent.  iii.  17:  Josh.  xi.  2,  10;  II  Sam.  iv.  7; 
II  Kings  xxv.  4;  Ezck.  xlvii.  X);  again,  to  the  district 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  1.  3),  and  also  to  the 
west  (II  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  breadth  varies  from  3  to  14 
miles.  The  win  »le  formation  of  this  depression  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
At  the  northern  end,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
ground  rises  5<M)  feet  above  sea-level,  theu  falls,  with¬ 
in  a  distance  of  118  miles,  to  2J500  feet  below  it  (the 
greatest  depth  of  tin*  Dead  Sea  l>ed) ;  then  rises  south 
of  that  sea  to  an  altitude  of  800  feet,  and  falls  away 
gradually  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  On  both  hanks 
of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs 
(as,  for  instance,  near  Jericho)  the  Arahah  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  otherwise  it  consists  of 
blinding  white  desert  without  a  leaf.  South  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  the  Arahah  is  covemi  with  sand,  gravel, 
and  boulders,  and  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  sand¬ 
hills.  The  intense  heat  common  to  the  whole  de¬ 
pression,  and  wliich  gives  to  the  vegetation  its  trop¬ 
ical  character,  reaches  in  tills  section  a  degree  that 
makes  sojourn  almost  impossible.  The  old  name 
LI -Arahah  is  still  applied  to  the  southern  portion 
between  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  watershed  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  northern  portion  is  now  called 
El-Ghor. 

Bibliography:  G.  A.  Smith,  Hutinrital  Gettyraphy  of  the  Holy 
Lnmu  pp.  7KJ-7K4;  BuhL,  (Jctjtjntphie  dcr  Altcn  Palttsttna* 
passim.  ' 

J*  JR-  F.  Bu. 

ARABAH.  See  Beth-Arabah. 

ARAB  ARCH,  THE.  See  A  lab  arch. 

ARABIA:  Peninsula  lying  between  the  main¬ 
lands  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  separated  from  Africa 
on  the  south  by  the  Red  Seaand  on  the  north  bvtlie 
Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  strip  of  land  which  in 
modern  times  has  been  cut  through  for  the  Suez 
canal.  On  the  south  and  southeast  its  shores  are ' 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  receding  and  allowing  more  of  the  land  to 
emerge.  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Persia  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the 
Syrian  desert,  which  is  hut  a  continuation  of  the  gTeat 
desert  lying  in  the  heart  of  Arabia  itself.  This 
desert  is  relieved  by  a  numlier  of  oases,  on  which 
grow  palms  and  tamarisks  in  abundance,  providing 
food  and  shade  for  the  Bedouins.  Arabia  has  no 
rivers,  but  is  artificially  irrigated.  The  land  outside 
the  desert  is  very  fertile,  especially  on  the  western 
side;  it  is  known  on  this  account  as  Arabia  Felix. 
Arabia  has  an  average  width  of  000  miles  and  a 
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length  of  about 1.200.  Egress  from  the  country  is 
possible  by  the  two  land  routes  to  the  east  and  west ; 
the  eastern  road  leads  into  Babylonia  and  thence 
northward  into  Syria,  the  western  into  Egypt  and 
thence  southward,  or  directly  north  along  the  coast 
plain,  which  at  some  places  furnishes  an  entrance 
into  the  interior  of  Palcstinc. 

— — Biblical  Data:  Arabia  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  the  following  passages:  Ezek.  xxvii.  21; 
Jer.  xxv.  24//;  Isa.  xiii.  20.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  iii.  2;  Neb. 
ii.  10.  iv.  1.  vi.  1;  II  C'hn.n.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi. 
lb.  xxii.  1,  xx vi.  i.  To  these  might  be  added  the 
doubtful  passages:  .Ter.  1.  :57:  1  Kings  x.  15;  Ezek. 

XXX.  5;  .Ter.  xxv.  24 A.  An  examina- 
In  Biblical  tion  of  these,  however,  proves  that 
Passages,  the  terms  “Arabia7’  and  “Arabians  ” 
are  used  in  a  number  of  senses.  (I) 
In  Jer.  iii.  2  (“  In  the  ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them,  as 
the  Arabian  in  the  wilderness”)  and  in  Isa.  xiii.  20 
(“Neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  Ills  tent  there") 

reference*  is?  iiunk-  t<>  the*  \viiii.!«-rin»r  marumlin^  Be¬ 
douin  wiio  looks  for  opportunities  to  plunder,  or 
stops,  here  and  there  to  cat  the  fat  of  the  land. 
In  neither  ease  is  this  “  Arabian.77  strictly  speaking, 
an  inhabitant  of  Arabia.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  pre¬ 
supposes  frequent  incursions  into  Babylonia  of  the 
tent-dwelling  Bedouins  referred  to  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Bedouins 
traveled  in  companies  large  enough  to  do  serious  in¬ 
jury.  To  such  is  reference  made  in  II  Chron.  xvii. 
11,  of  whom  Jehoshaphat  exacts  tribute,  which  they 
pay  in  rams  and  gnats— the  gold  and  silver  of  a 
nomadic  people.  The  home  of  these  marauding 
bands  is  vaguely  indicated  by  the  phrase,  “which 
were  near  the  Ethiopians”  (II  Chron. 
Conflicts  xxi.  10).  They  appear  again  in  Jcho- 
with  nun's  reign,  when,  owing  to  the  weak- 
Aarabs.  ness  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  able  to 
make  an  incursion  and,  after  plunder¬ 
ing  the  land,  escape  with  their  booty.  In  Uzziah’s 
reign  they  make  a  similar  attempt,  hut  with  no  suc¬ 
cess  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  7).  It  would  seem  that  these 
attacks  were  directed  from  the  west,  because  the 
Arabians  are  named  with  the  Philistines. 

(2)  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Arabia  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Jer.  xxv.  24//;  but  ihe  addition,  “All  the 
kings  of  mingled  multitude  "  (“  Ereb  ”),  to  the  phrase, 
“all  the  kings  of  Arabia,”  appears  to  be  a  ditto- 
graphy.  From  Arabia,  gold  and  silver  were  sent  to 
Solomon  (  II  Chron.  ix.  4).  and.  in  accordance  with  this 
passage,  in  its  parallel  (I  Kings  x.  5)  “Ereb  ”  must  be 
changed  to  “Arab.”  A  similar  change,  suggested  by 
Cornill.  following  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  the  Pesh- 
it  ta,  must  be  made  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5  (Smend,  on  the  pas¬ 
sage).  where  Arabia  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Lud,  Put,  and  Egypt.  The  classic  passage  is  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21.  where  Arabia  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  wealth  of  Tyre.  As  in  the  other 
citations,  “Arabia”  here  menus  only  the  northern 
part.  It  contributed  lambs,  rams,  and  goats;  other 
district*  m  Arabia  sent  tlieir  share, 
Trade  with.  Kcdar,  Sheba,  and  Eden  sending  lambs, 
Arabia.  spices,  gold. and  precious  stones.  There 
is  evidence  that  after  and  perhaps 
even  during  the  Exile,  Arabians  made  their  fixed 
abode  in  Palestine.  At  the  tx  building  of  the  walls 


they  gave  Xchemiah  much  annoyance  (Xeh.  iv.), 
particularly  Gcshem,  the  Arabian  (Nell.  ii.  1,  19). 
Jer.  1.  4i  is  a  doubtful  passage,  but  it  can  hardly 
refer  to  the  Arabians.  One  other  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  Elijah  story  (I  Kings  xvii.  4).  ravens 
(**  orebim")  bring  food  to  the  prophet.  The  Talmud 
(Hul.  5//)  reports  an  inti  resting  discussion,  wherein 
it  is  suggested  that  “‘orebim”  might  he  the  name 
of  men  (Judges  vii.  25),  or  perhaps  men  of  a  certain 
locality,  this  of  course  implying  the  reading  “Ara¬ 
bians.’  And  despite  the  fact  that,  all  the  ancient 
versions  read  “ ravens,”  t lie  reading  “Arabians”  or 
“Bedouins”  is  still  a  possibility.  The  hiding-place 
of  Elijah  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  hands  who, 
in  the  period  of  drought,  would  have  reason  to 
remain  near  a  brook  (I  Kings  x.  vii.  0). 

(4)  In  later  times  “Arabian”  signifies  the  more 
restricted  Nabataan.  II  Mace.  v.  8  mentions  Aretas, 
prince  of  the  Arabians,  who  is  known  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  a  Nairn  bean.  The  same  restric- 

ti«m  appli«-s  to  the  Xew  Tcstaincnt(Gal.  i.  17  iv  t>r>- 

II  Cor.  xi_  32). 

The  Arabians  are  mentioned  also  on  the  Assy riun 
inscriptions  with  t he  same  ambiguity  (Bedouins  or 
Arabians)  as  in  the  Hebrew  sources, 
Arabs  in  being  variously  given  as  “Aribu,” 
Assyrian  “Arubu,”  “Arabi,”  or  even  “Arbi.” 

In-  They  arc  first  found  in  the  days  of 
scriptions.  Shalmaneser  II.  In  a  battle  fought 
in  854  at  Kurkur,  Gindibi  the  Arabian, 
with  his  1.000  camels,  took  part.  Tiglath -pileser 
III.  makes  an  invasion  into  Arabia,  and  among 
others  who  pay  homage  and  tribute  are  found  the 
two  queens,  Zabibe  and  Samsi.  In  Sennacherib’s 
reign  the  “tent-dwelling”  Arabs  have  moved  north¬ 
ward  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arami  and  the 
Kaldi,  make  trouble  for  the  king.  Ilis  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Esurhaddon,  defeats  them  at  Bazu.  They 
are  by  no  means  destroyed,  however,  for  they  are 
still  found  in  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  Asurbanipal. 

The  constant  migration  of  the  hordes  from  central 
Arabia  into  Babylonia,  and  thence  along  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  into  Palestine,  has  been  going  on  at  all  times, 
as  appears  from  the  Bible  and  the  inscriptions.  The 
episode  of  Abraham’s  journey  is  but  one  stage. 
From  Arabia  the  wanderers  poured  into  Babylonia 
and  settled  there.  Pressure  from  Arabia  dispersed 
them  and  they  wandered  north.  On  the  west  the 
Arabs  entered  Egypt  and  went  south  into  Yemen  and 
Ab\  ssinia.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Semitic  cus¬ 
toms,  mythology,  and  national  traits  were  carried  in 
successive  stages  from  central  Arabia  to  the  other 
parts  where  Semites  were  found.  Horn- 
Arabia  as  mel,  von  Kremer,  and  Guidi  assume 
Home  that  Mesopotamia  was  the  original 
of  home  of  the  Semite;  but,  as  has  been 

Semites,  pointed  out  by  Do  GiVje,  agriculturists 
and  inhabitants  of  mountains  never 
become  nomads.  The  reverse  is  often  true.  Sayce, 
Sprengcrl  and  Schrader  favor  Arabia.  Schrader 
points  out  that  on  mythological,  historical,  geogruph- 
ieal,  and  linguistic  grounds  Arabia  must  be  the 
starting-point  of  Semitic  culture.  N.Mdeke  suggests 
Africa  as  the  original  home  of  the  Semites— a  view 
adopted  by  Brinton,  Jastrow.  and  Barton;  but  this 
in  nowise  conflicts  with  Arabia  as  the  Semitic  center 
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in  Asia  (see  Skmitks.  anil  Barton.  “Semitic Origins,’’ 
ch.  i.,  New  York,  1901). 

r.  ji«.  G.  B.  L. 


- Settlement  of  the  Jews :  In  the  history  of  the 

Jews  of  Arabia  three  epochs  may  be  noticed:  (1) 
The  pro  Islamic  period;  (2)  Mohammed’s  lifetime; 
and  (J)  the  period  from  Mojiammcd's  death  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Jews  from  the  peninsula. 

Pre-Islamic  Period:  Nothing  certain  is  known  as 
to  tin1  time  of  .Jewish  immigration  into  Arabia: 
but  from  various  passages  in  the  Mishnah  (Shall,  vi. 
0;  Ohalot  xviii.  10)  may  be  inferred  the  existence  of 
Jewish  settlements  in  northern  Arabia  (ilijaz)  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  whatever  civilization  existed  in 
these  parts  in  tin*  first  six  centuries  of  the  present 
era  was  fostered  by  the  Jews.  Thev  evidently 
brought  some  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  prayer-book  with  them;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  regular  st  udy  bad  found  a  borne  among 

them,  n or  <1i<l  they  produce  any  rabbinic  authority 
iM-yoml  those  so  considt*rr»I  l>y  IMolmmmc'iliin  au¬ 
thors.  Yet  This  sufficed  to  give  them  a  much  higher 
moral  standing  than  that  of  their  Arab  neighbors. 

1  he  Jews  not  only  tilled  the  soil  and  reared  palm- 
groves,  but  were  also  skilled  armorers  and  jewelers. 
Outwardly  they  hardly  differed  from  the  Arabs, 
whose  customs  they  adopted,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  tribal  life,  but  also  in  other  respects.  From  ex¬ 
tensive  lists  of  names  it  is  seen  that*  typically  Jewish 
or  Biblical  names  were  in  the  minority.  Even  the 
names  of  the  tribes  arc  purely  Arabic,  and  ofTcr 
hardly  any  clue  to  their  origin. 

Although  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  further  south  than  the  town  of  Medina,  the 


spread  of  their  religion  was  not  eon- 
Early  fined  to  that  district.  The  accounts 
Accounts,  of  this  are  rather  fantastic  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  When  Abu  Ka- 
rih  the  last  of  the  Tohba  kings  of  Yemen,  besieged 
j  a th rib  (the  ancient  name  of  Medina),  lie  was  per- 
suaded  by  two  rabbis  (to  whom  later  sources  give 
the  names  of  Ka  ab  and  Asad)  not  only  to  raise  the 
siege,  hut  also  to  adopt  the  Jewish  creed.  Taking 
the  two  rabbis  with  him.  he  converted  his  army  anil 
subsequently  his  people;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Du  Xu  was  (sixth  century)  that  Judaism  was 
more  widely  spread  in  Yemen. 

Jewish  colonies  were  probably  to  be  found  in. the 
whole  northwestern  coast -line;  but  only  a  few  are 
known  to  history.  These  were  at  Taima,  Fadak 
Khaihar  \\  adi  al-Ivura.  and  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Medina.  It  was  in  the  last-named  place 
that.  Jews  lived  in  large  numbers,  forming  three 
tnbes,  viz  the  powerful  Banu  Kainuka,  in  the 

north  of  the  town. -where  they  possessed  a  market 
named  alter  them:  the  Banu  al-Nadhir,  who  were 
their  neighbors,  and  the  Banu  Kuraiza.  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  eastern  suburbs.  The  last  two’  tribes 
claimed  their  descent  from  the  family 

of.-Varo,*-1  “ ml  "wf-w  «yW  them- 
Jews.  selves  Al-Ivahinan  (the  two  Priests) 

*  M  besides  building  villages,  all  three 

tnl.es  constructed  a  number  of  forts,  which  afforded 
tin  m  protection  during  the  numerous  feuds  of  the 


Arab  tribes.  Through  recent  discoveries  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  the  names  of  several  “kings”  of  tribes  have 
been  unearthed,  and  Glaser  has  arranged  them  chron¬ 
ologically  in  the  following  order:  falmay,  Hanaus 
(Al-Aus),  Talmay,  Lawdan,  Talmay, 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Jcws'in  North  Ara¬ 
bia,  when,  about  the  year  300.  two  Arab  trilies,  the 
Banu  al-Khazraj  and  Al-Aus,  moving  north wanl 
with  the  stream  of  immigrants  from  the  southern 
shores,  found  habitations  in  the  environs  of  Medina. 
Like  the  Jews,  the  intruders  built  a  number  of  cas¬ 
tles  for  themselves  and  sought  to  insure  their  own 
safety  by  making  allies  of  the  former.  Peaceful 
times  had,  however,  gone  forever.  The  Arab  histo¬ 
rians— the  sole  source  regarding  these  events— con¬ 
sider  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  one  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities;  but  this  is  only  natural.  Following  their 
report  it  is  learned  that  part  of  the  Banu  al-Khazraj 
had  settled  in  Syria  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ghassanide  prince  Abu  Jubaila.  Malik,  chief  of 

the  Medium n  Khazrajites.  invoked  liis  ui«l  a^uin-it  the 

Jewish  oppressors.  Glad  of  the  opportunity,  he 
marched  with  an  army  toward  Medina,  whereupon 
the  Jews  retired  to  their  castles.  Pretending  to  be 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Yemen,  he  assured 
them  of  his  peaceful  intentions,  and  invited  them  to 
a  banquet,  in  his  camp.  Those  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  invitation  were  assassinated,  and  the 
murderers  seized  their  wives  and  children.  The 
fate  of  the  unhappy  victims  was  bewailed  in  elegies 
by  the  Jewess  Sarah  and  by  another  poet,  whose 
name  is  not  known. 


i  ne  oniy  revenge  taken  by  the  Jews  was  to  man¬ 
ufacture  an  uncouth  effigy  of  the  traitor,  which  they 
are  said  to  have  placed  in  their  synagogue — a  most 
unlikely  place— where  they  showered  blows  and 
curses  on  it.  This,  if  true,  would  enable  one  to 
form  some  idea  of  their  intellectual  status,  and  would 
seem  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  their  religious  views, 
they  shared  their  neighbors’  belief  in  ma<ric  That 
Arabs  regarded  such  punishment  as  effective  can 
be  proved  by  occurrences  which  took  place  even  in 
Islamic  times;  but  compare  IIama.v  in  Rum.  Lit 

After  this  event,  which  considerably  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  nothing  is  heard  of  their 
affairs  for  about  a  century,  except  that  thev  took 
part  ra  the  quarrels  of  the  two  Aral)  clans  with 
whom  they  intermarried,  and  that  they  fought  occa¬ 
sionally  on  both  sides. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centurv  there  flourished 
Urn- Je«-  Samnu -d  b.  Ad.ya,  who  lived  in  Ids  castle 
Al-Ablak  in  Taima.  eight  davs*  jour- 
Samaual  ney  north  of  Medina.  “More  faithful 
h.  Adiya.  than  Al-Samati’nl  ”  became  a  prover¬ 
bial  saying.  The  following  is  the 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it:  When  the  fa- 
mous  poet  Imral-Kais  fled  from  the  King  AI-Mun- 
dlnr  of  llira,  l,e  confided  his  daughter  and  ids  treas- 

,  to  ?f,hlS  fricn'1  Samatfal.  Al-Mundhir 

besieged  Al-Aldak,  and  having  captured  a  son  of 
■  amau  al,  threatened  to  kill  him  unless  his  father 
gave  up  the  treasures  of  his  friend.  This  Samaua! 
refused  to  do,  allowing  his  son  to  be  slaughtered 

hef°inei"tS  T®  prefurencc-  «-»timu’al  alluded  to 
the  incident  in  verse,  thus  securing  for  himself  a 
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'  place  among  the  ancient  Arab  poets.  Of  other  Jew¬ 
ish  contemporaneous  poets  the  best  known  is  Ai. 
Hahi  inx  Anr  al-IItkaik.  who  competed  in  poetic 
improvisation  with  another  prominent  Arab  min¬ 
strel. 

Mohammed’s  Lifetime:  The  second  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia,  viz.,  the  rise  of 
Islam  and  its  effect-  on  their  fate,  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered.  When  t lie  news  spread  that  a  Meccan 
prophet  had  arisen  who  endeavored  to  replace  pa¬ 
ganism  by  a  monotheistic  belief,  the  cureosity  of 
the  Jews  was  naturally  aroused.  Their  own  polit¬ 
ical  prestige  had  by  that  time  declined  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  were  daily  exposed  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  from  their  pagan  neighbors.  They  looked 
forward  to  the  advent  of  a  Messiah;  and  Moslem 
historians,  chronicling  these  hopes,  point  vaguely  to 
Mohammed.  About  this  time,  ambassadors  from 
Mecca  arrived  in  order  to  learn  the  Medinian  Jews’ 
opinion  of  the  new  prophet.  The  report  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  brought  throws  very 
little  light  on  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
curiosity  of  the  Jews  was  so  great  that  they  could 
not  rest,  hut  sent  one  of  their  chiefs  to  Mecca  to  as¬ 
certain  what  they  had  to  hope  for  or  to-fear.  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  plied,  directly  or  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary,  with  questions;  but  with  no  satisfactory 
results.  Probably,  as  long  as  lie  lived  in  Mecca,  the 
Jews  thought  but  little  of  the  whole  movement;  in¬ 
deed.  there  was  little  prospect  of  Islam  ever  assum¬ 
ing  large  proportions  in  Medina. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  related  about  Moham¬ 
med's  having  used  the  Medinian  Jews  as  a  source  of 
information,  their  share  in  the  actual  building-up  of 
Islam  was  but  small.  When  Mohammed  came  to 
live  among  them,  the  essential  portions  of  the  faith 
had  already  been  created.  Such  learning  as  he  owed 
to  Jews  he  had  acquired  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
probably  in  Syria.  It  was  only  natural,  however.  | 
that  Mohammed  should  be  anxious  to  win  the  Jews 
over;  but,  being  afraid  of  their  intellectual  superior¬ 
ity,  lie  wished  to  accomplish  this  by  intimidation 
rather  than  by  persuasion.  His  first  step  was  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Medinians,  who  invited  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  them,  and  dissolve  their  alliances  with  the 
Jews.  The  seemingly  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Jews,  that  beat  first  assumed,  and  to  winch  lie  gave 
expression  in  the  treaty  that  lie  concluded  with  the 
Medinians,  was  but  a  stratagem.  As  soon  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  make  ad¬ 
vances,  he  covered  them  with  abuse:  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  Medinian  portions  of  the  Koran.  Observ¬ 
ing  that  they  remained  obstinate,  lie 
Mohammed  proceeded  to  crush  them  as  soon  as 
Crushes  bis  political  power  bad  become  strong 
the  Jews,  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  lie  commenced  bv  expel¬ 
ling  the  Banu  Kainuka.  who  retired  to  Adraat  in 
the  north.  Subsequently  be  ordered  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet,  Ka‘ub  b.  al-Ashraf,  chief  of  the 
Banu  al-Xadhir,  who,  by  his  verses,  had  incited  the 
-Meccans  to  revenge  the  ‘defeat  they  had  suffered  at 
Badr.  In  the  following  year,  to  retrieve  the  disas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mo«lnm  arms  at  Uhud.  the  whole  tribe 
Al-Xadhir  was  expelled.  Their  expulsion  formed 
the  burden  of  an  elegy  by  the  Jewish  poet  Al-Sani- 
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mak.  Finally,  the  Banu  Kuraiza  were  besieged, 
and  on  their  surrender  were  put  to  death  by  Mo¬ 
hammed.  They  numbered  upward  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  and  included  the  chiefs  Ka‘al>  b.  Asad  and 
Hukaik;  their  women  and  children  were  distributed 
among  the  Moslems. 

Mohammedan  authors  have -much  to 'say  about 
the  Jewish  apostate,  Abd  Allah  hen  Salam.  who  is 
supposed  to  have  become  a  follower  of  the  prophet 
soon  after  the  entry  of  the  latter  into  Medina:  but 
from  more  reliable  sources  it  is  gathered  that  the 
apostasy  did  not  take  place  till  shortly  before  Mo¬ 
hammed  *s  death.  Only  a  little  of  what  Mohammed 
learned  from  this  man  appears  in  the  Koran;  but 
much  more  is  given  in  the  “IJadith,”  the  traditional 
supplement  to. this  book. 

Lastly  came  the  turn  of  the  Jews  of  Kliaibar  to 
be  attacked.  After  an  unsuccessful  fight  .they,  as 
well  as  those  of  Fadak,  Tainm.  and  Wadi-al-Kura, 
surrendered.  Being  more  skilled  agriculturists  than 
the  Arabs.  Mohammed  permitted  them  to  stay  on 
the  condition  that  they  hand  over  one-half  of  their 
harvests  to  the  Moslem  authorities.  But  they  lived 
in  dread  of  ultimate  expulsion;  and  this  state  lasted 
till  Mohammed’s  death.  His  successor,  Abu  Bakr. 
also  found  it  well  to  continue  the  same  policy,  from 
which  the  Moslem  commonwealth  derived  consider¬ 
able  benefit.  Omar,  however,  fearing  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  Islam  might  undergo  through  continual  contact 
with  Jews  would  be  greater  than  their  material  use¬ 
fulness,  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  they 
left  for  Syria.  For  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Arabia  after  Mohammed  see  Aden,  San‘aa,  Yemen. 

Bihliograpuy  :  Hirschfcld,  Essai  sur  VHistoirc  dcs  Juifs  dc 
Mediae.  in  ltn\  El.  Juivc* ,  vil.  H>7  ct  w//.;  i/>.  x.  10  ct  sea.; 
idem,  iVnr  Kcscarchcs  into  the  < '(imposition  and  ErracxU 
of  the  (Jo ran.  Jxmdon,  1902;  Wcllliausen,  Juden  und  Chris* 
ten  in  Arahien ,  in  Shizzcn  und  Vorarhcitcn ,  iii.  197 ct sea 
(compare  Noldeke’s  criticism.  Z.  J).  M.  (i.  xli.  720)  ;  Grim  me! 
Mohammed,  i.  Mr/  sc<j. ;  il>.  90  ct  secj //>.  109  rt  sea. ;  ilt 
lls  et  seip  See  also  articles  Islam,  Mohammed,  Himvarites, 
pu  Nuwas,  etc. 

H.  IIlR. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Both  the  land 

and  the  people  of  Arabia  were  familiar  to  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  and  Babylonia;  and  the  notices  of  the 
Arabians,  as  gives  in  the  Talmuds  and  the  Mid- 
ntshini.  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
data  extant  concerning  the  prc-lslamic  Arabians. 

The  Arabians  are  designated  by  the  Jews 
-and  more  rarely the  latter  name  being 
used  principally  to  indicate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
desert-  (M.  K.  24//)  to  emphasize  their  kinship  to 
the  Jews  (Shah.  11//).  In  Babylonia  the  Arabians 
were  also  known  by  the  name  of  (“Tuyite”), 

after  the  great  Arabian  tribe  of  theTayitcs;  and  the 
Hebrew  transliteration  with  y  is  based  upon  a  popu¬ 
lar  etymology  which  connected  this  Arabic  name 
with  nyo  and  nyn  (uto  wander,”  “to  wander 
about7’).  By  the  term  “Arabians”  the  Jewish 
sources  sometimes  also  indicate  the  Nabataeans,  the 
Aramaized  Arabians,  although  the  word  “Naba¬ 
tean  ”  is  also  found. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  wliat  extent  the  Arabian 
peninsula  was  known  to  the  Jews  during  the  first 
live  centuries  of  the  common  era.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  ‘Erubin  19/*,  the  Talmud  und 
the  Midrash  speak  of  Arabia  in  a  general  way, 
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without  mentioning  any  particular  locality.  As  re¬ 
gards  tin?  passage  I.un>.  H.  iii.  7,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  “Sugar”  (thus  in  Huber’s 
The  Land,  edition)  is  the  name  of  a  place  at  all. 

although  Arabia  has  towns  bearing 
the  names  of  “Sajur  ”  and  “Niwajir.”  It  is  evident, 
from  a  remark  in  the  Tosefta  (Her.  iv.  16)  and  the 
Mid  rash  (Gen.  H.  Ixxxiv.  16).  that  t  he  Arabs  traded 
only  in  skins  and  naphtha,  and  .not  in  spiees  and 
sweet-scented  stuffs,  and  that  southern  Arabia  must 
therefore  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jews 
of  Palestine. 

The  Arabs  are  spoken  of  as  typical  nomads.  A 
very  ancient  source  (Ohalot  xviii.  10)  speaks  of 
their  tents  as  unstable  abodes,  because  the  occu¬ 
pants  wandered  about  from  one  place  to  another. 
Tims  the  settled  Arameans  looked  down  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon. the  Arabs,  to  whom,  about-  the  year  70, 
the  phrase  “contemptible  nation  ”  nC15C)came 

to  1m*  applied  (Ket.  GO//);  and  even  in  later  times  it 
was  regarded  as  most  humiliating  for  a  woman  to 
marry  an  Arab  (Yer.  Ned.,  end).  Concerning  the 
gods  of  the  Arabs,  mention  is  made  (*A1>.  Zarah 
IP/)  of  the  idol  Nash ra  (or  Nishra),  a  deitv  revered 
l>y  the  tribes  of  both  the  south  and  the  north  (see 
W  ellhausen.  “Reste  Arabischen  Heidcnthums,”  2d 
ed.,  p.  23,  and  the  literature  eited  there).  The  pas- 
sige  states  that  this  god’s  temple  was  open  the  year 
round;  and  it  is  further  recorded  that  iiie“hajj  [an- 
nual  pilgrimage]  of  the  Tayites  ”  pjp'Ln  Xflirt)  was 
not  :ilu ?.ys  held  upon  the  same  date,  or  (according 
to  Rashi)  not  regularly  ev<jry  yc*ar.  A  peculiar 
religious  custom  is  mentioned  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii.  G.V/» 
Mid  rush  Jonah,  in  Jellinek.  “  H.  H.”  i.  100,  aiul 
Ta  unit  lb//).  Tin*  tribes  arc  also  especially  char¬ 
acterized  as  being  given  to  immoral  excesses;  and 
the  proverb  runs  that  “the  Arabs  are  guiltv of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  immorality  in  the  "world”  (Kid 
40//;  Esther  R.  [i.,3],  however,  lias  “  Alexandria”  in 
place*  of  “Arabia,”  and  assigns  to  the  Ishmaelites 
nine*  measures  ot  “stupidity  ”  [mC2DD]). 

In  a  pa^a.ira  badly  mutilated  bv  censors  (Shall 
lb<)  Abba  Arika  (Halt),  who  lived  about  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century,  remarks  that  he  would 
rather  lie  ruled  by  an  Ishmaelite  than  by  a  Homan 
and  by  a  Roman  rather  than  by  a  Parsec.  A  ccn- 
tury  later,  however,  conditions  seem 
Habits  and  to  have  changed  for  the  worse.  It  is 
Customs  known  Unit,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ofthe  fourth  century  the  Arabs  seized  the 
People.  lands  of  both  Jewish  and  non. Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Pombedita,  and  com¬ 
pelled  (he  rich  proprietors  to  make  out  deeds  of  sale 
to  them  (!$.  11,  KWA).  (Similar  conditions  at  that 
time  prevailed  at  Xel.ar.lea,  where  it  was  unsafe  to 
leave  cattle  unguarded  in  the  fields  because  the 
Arabs  (Bedouins)  that  frc., nettled  the  district  stole 
w  hatever  was  within  their  reneli  tih.  :!«„)  Interest 
tug.  also,  as  I  tearing  upon  the  life  of  the’ Arabs,  are 
the  allusions  m  the  Mishnal.  to  “the  caldron  of  the 
Arabs  by  which  is  meant  an  improvised  fireplace 
r  baking,  and  whirl,  consisted  of  a  cavity.  lined 
wtlh  clay  m  the  ground  (Men.  v.  9;  Kelint'  v.  10) 

At  a  much  later  perind.  the  chief  food  of  the  Arabs 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  meat  (Htil.  396) 

As  to  the  garb  of  the  Arabs,  the  Mishnah  states 


(Shall,  vi.  6;  s<*(*  Kashi’s  reference  to  the  passage, 
P-  <».*/)  that,  it  was  already  then  the  custom  for 
women — even  for  Jewesses  living  in  Arabia — when 
they  went  out-of-doors,  to  cover  the  entire  face,  ex¬ 
cept  the  eyes,  with  a  veil.  In  their  journeys  in  the 
desert  the  men,  too,  used  a  face-clot h,  about  an  ell 
square,  as  a  protection  from  the  Hying  sand  (M.  K. 
24//;  Mishnah  Kelim  xxix.  1;  compare  commentary 
of  Hai  Gann).  Among  the  Jews,  however,  this  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  face  was  customary  only  as  a  siirn  of 
mourning  (M.  K.  /./*.).  There  was,  furthermore,  a 
difference  between  the  sandals  of  the  Arabians  and 
those  of  the  Arameans,  the  latter  being  provided 
with  an  easy  lacing  arrangement,  whereas  the  for¬ 
mer  were  bound  firmly  to  the  feet  with  leather 
thongs  (Shah.  112//;  Yob.  162//;  compare  Hananeel 
on  the  passage  in  Shah.,  which  is  also  cited  in  Aruk, 
*./*.  ed.  Kohut,  iii.  436//).  Of  the 
Weapons,  arms  of  the  Arabs  little  is  said  in  ral>- 
binical  literature.  Their  usual  weapon 
on  their  travels  through  the  desert  was  the  spear 
(H.  H.  1 4//);  and  a  small  shield  is  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  also  used  in  mock  combats  (Kelim  xxiv.  1). 
Another  Arabian  custom  noted  in  the  Talmud  is 
that  of  wrapping  meat  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  and 
I  carrying  it  home  on  the  shoulders  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-houses  (Pcs.  bo//).  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
wonderful  faculty  the  Arabs  were  held  to  possess, 
of  ascertaining,  by  merely  smelling  the  ground,  how 
far  removed  they  were  from  a  spring  or  other  source 
of  water  (H.  B.  73 b). 

Hie  Arabs  are  represented  in  Jewish  sources  as 
magicians  and  idolaters  of  the  lowest  type.  An  au¬ 
thority  of  the  third  century  relates  that  he  himself 
witnessed  an  Arab  slaughter  a  sheep  in  order  to 
make  predictions  from  its  liver  (Lam.  R.,  introduc¬ 
tion,  xx iii.).  Another  source  of  about  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  notes  that  the  Arabs  worshiped  the  dust  that 
remained  dinging  to  their  feet  (B.  M. 
Religion  86//).  In  regard  to  the  language  of 
and  the  Arabs,  Jewish  sources  contain 
Language,  more  than  twelve  “Arabic”  words, 
expressly  designated  as  such,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Brull.  not  all  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  really  Arabic.  Thus,  for  Instance,  for 
(iiril/t,  “boy  -1  (Gen.  R.  xxxvi.,  beginning),  is  given 
the  Arabic  V/////7;  for  pa  tut,  “youth”  [lb.  lxxxvii.), 

=  Arabic,  fa  fan ;  while  the  other  words  adit  a,  “  rob¬ 
bery,”  Mikbtia,  “  prophet,” and  others,  are  originall v 
Aramaic  words  used  by  the  Nabataeans.  Other 
words, again,  like ////Wn,  “ranv’Jv/W,  “to rob,” can 
not  be  found  either  in  the  Amide  or  in  any  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic,  and  can  only  Refer  to  the  dialect  of 
Arabian  Jews.  See  Isiimakl  and  Rabba  bar  bar 
Han  a. 

1? * “ ^ndwrachllche  licdcnsartc.n  und 
If.  //.!:!/, lt**r™'!**l»rachUch  Brzcuhnctc  Wfirtcr  in 
VL  UUl*  M'rfrrwrfcfw,  1WJ9.  pp.  4(M«:  Frimkel, 

It/!  fj“xxy' cytirciiulwiirtcr*  PP-  2,  38.  39;  N5Ideke,  in  Z.  D. 

SK*  L.  G. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS :  Popular  name  of  a  col- 
leetion  of  tales  written  in  Arabic  under  the  title  “  Alf 
«u  at  \\i\  Lailah  ”  (One  Thousand  and  One  Nights), 
.and  rendered  familiar  to  all  Europe  bv  Galland’s 
Prcndi  adaptation  of  1703-1717.  The 'constituent 
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elements  of  the  collection  vary  ill  different  editions; 
Burton’s  edition,  which  is  the  conipletest,  contains 
more  than  ‘230  stories,  many  of  which  include  other 
stories,  making  the  total  not  far  short  of  400. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  in  an  introduction  to  a  reprint  of 
Lane's  edition  (London,  ISOti),  suggested  that 'these 
stories  mav  be  divided  into  four  successive  strata: 
(Ha  Persic-Indian  nucleus  consisting  of  Indian  tales 
translated  into  Pahlavi  at  the  same  time  as  similar 
collections  of  tales — IIaui.aam  and  Bnuwi  and  Sim>- 
n.\n — was  adapted  during  the  reign  of  (’lmsroes  I. 
(531-79);  this  is  set.  in  a  framework  of  local  Persian 
origin;  (2)  an  Arabic  adaptation  made  at  the  court 
of  Hanm-al  Hashid  in  the  ninth  century,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Barmecides,  by  Abu  Abdallah 
Mohammed  al-Jahshiyari ;  (3)  additions  made  in 
Cairo  between  the  twelfth  century  and  the  fifteenth, 
and  final  redaction  there  which  gave  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  an  Egyptian  tom*;  (4)  additions  found  only 
in  Galland's  translation,  including  “Ali  Baba,” 
“Aladdin,”  and  “Prince  Ahmad,”  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  recital  of  a  native  Christian  of  Aleppo, 
named  Ilanna,  who  visited  Paris  in  1709.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  interest  in  the  “Arabian  Nights”  connects  itself 
with  the  first  and  third  of  these  sections. 

Pc  Goeje  has  suggested  that  the  framework  story 
of  the  whole  collection,  in  which  the  queen  Shah- 
ra/.ad  averts  execution  by  telling  tales  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  nights,  is  the  same  story 
Based  as  that  of  the  Biblical  book  of  Esther, 
on  Book  of  Shahrazad,  in  the  Persian  tradition,  is 
Esther.  the  mother-in-law  of  Ahasuerus,  who 
in  the  Biblical  story  also  beguiles  his 
nights  by  having  talcs  read  to  him;  his  wives  also 
hold  office  only  for  one  night,  until  Esther  obtains 
a  more  secure  tenure.  M.  de  Goeje  thinks  that  the 
“Arabian  Nights”  preserves  a  more  original  form  of 
the  story,  as  the  writer  of  the  Bible  narrative  lias 
modified  the  fate  of  Esther's  co-wives. 

F.  Perles,  in  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to 
“  Mnnatsschrift  ”  (xxii.),  has  pointed  out  that  sever¬ 
al  of  the  stories  of  the  “Arabian  Nights” — mainly 
those  taken  from  the  Cairene  additions — deal  with 
Jewish  topics  or  are  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
V.  Cliauvin,  in  a  special  treatise  on  the  Egyptian 
recension  of  “One  Thousand  and  One  Nights” 
(Brussels,  1899),  has  suggested  that  these  Jewish 
tales  and  others  were  introduced  by  one  of  the  last 
redactors,  a  converted  Jew,  probably  the  author  of 
the  “Story  of  a  Man  of  Jerusalem.”  sometimes  at¬ 
tributed  to  Abraham,  son  of  Maimonides.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  tales  themselves  are  probably  extracted  from 
a  work  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Islam,  Waiih  ibx 
Mrx.vunni  ((>38-738),  entitled  “Jewish  Matters.” 

The  following  are  the  tales  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  that  appear  from  several  investigations  to 
be  from  Jewish  sources.  The  numbers 
Tales  from  arc  those  in  W.  F.  Kirby's  compara- 
Jewish.  live  list  given  in  all  forms  of  Burton’s 
Sources,  edition;  the  letters  in  parentheses  re¬ 
fer  to  the  identifications  by  Perles: 

2*2.  Ala  Al-Pin  Aim  Al-Sliamat. 

41.  AH  Shall  and  Zumurrud. 

52.  Devout  Israelite  (F.). 

114.  Angel  of  Death  and  the  Proud  King. 

115.  Angel  of  Death  and  the  Rich  King. 


116.  Angel  of  Death  and  the  King  of  the  Childreu 
of  Israel. 

117.  I/.kander  (Alexander  the  Great)  and  the  Poor 
Folk. 

119.  Jewish  Kadli  (Kadi)  and  His  Pious  Wife  (A.). 

122.  Devout  Tray-Maker  and  llis  Wife  (J.). 

126.  The  Moslem  Champion. 

127.  The  Christian  King's  Daughter. 

128.  Prophet  and  Providence  (C.). 

130.  Island  King  and  Pious  Israelite. 

132.  Queen  of  .Serpents:  (a)  Adventures  of  Bulu- 
kuia;  (1>)  Story  of  Jamslmh. 

133  gg.  The  Seventh  Voyage  of  Sindhad. 

136.  J udar  and  His  Brethren. 

137.  A  jib  and  Gharib. 

155.  Ilassan  of  Bassorali. 

101  k.  The  Blind  Alan  and  the  Cripple  (G.). 

103.  Abdallah  the  Fisherman. 

108.  Abdallah  ibn  Fazil  and  His  Brothers. 

183  a.  Harun  al-Raschid  and  Tiehfat  al-Culoub. 

190.  Story  of  Ali  Cogia  (K. — one  of  Galland’s 
additions). 

203.  Sultan  of  Yemen  ami  His  Three  Sons. 

256.  Story  of  Abdallah  (E.). 

Besides  these  stories,  there  are  several  others  ob¬ 
viously  inserted  by  the  same  hand.  Thus,  the  whole 
collection  from  114  to  132  appears  to  be  by  the  hand 
of  Wahl>  ibn  Munabbih,  while  “The  Blind  Alan  and 
the  Cripple  ”  (101  k.)  is  part  of  a  section  of  eighteen 
stories  which  arc  all  told  together  under  the  title  of 
“King  Jali‘ad  of  Hind.”  Altogether  some  forty- 
five  stories— nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole — can  l>e 
traced  to  this  Jewish  editor  of  the  Cairene  edition, 
and  Cliauvin  suggests  that  fifteen  others  were  in¬ 
serted,  though  not  written,  by  him. 

One  of  the  tales  can  be  traced  to  the  Cairene  re¬ 
daction  b\r  a  reference  to  Jewish  customs.  In  the 
“  Ensoreelled  Prince”  (2 1>)  the  Peri  transforms  the  fish 
of  different  colors  into  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  the  yellow  fish  being  turned  into  Jews  because 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  wore  yellow  badges,  owing  to 
the  pact  of  Omar  (see  Badge). 

Bi  BLlOORAPHY :  Perles,  Rahhinische  ITaqaadax  in  1,001  Nacht* 
in  Monatwhrift.  xxii.;  De  (ioeje.  Thousand  and  One 
Xiyfiis,  in  Encyc.  Jirit.;  Lane,  Arabian  Xiyhf*,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Joseph  Jacobs  (!»ndon,  IM#>) ;  v.  Chauvln,  La 
Recension  Eyypticnnc  de#  Mille  ct  Unc  Xuits  (Brussels, 
ISbl))  ;  Israel  Levi,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juirc #,  xxxix.  141-143  (re¬ 
view  of  Cliauvin).  For  parallel  with  Testament  of  Solomon , 
s ah!  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xi.  14.  See  also  Amikar. 

J. 

AHABIC- JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY,  General 

View  of:  So  thoroughly  were  the  writings  of 
Arabic-speaking  Jews  influenced  by  what  may  be 
termed  Alosaism,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this 
constantly  in  mind  when  considering  the  peculiar 
contribution  of  these  Jews  to  the  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Alosaism  from  its  outset  could  scarcely  claim 
to  l>e  called  a  philosophy.  It  was,  in  the  most 
pointed  sense  of  the  word,  a  religion  of  law.  If, 
as  is  quite  leasonable,  the  Decalogue  be  accepted  as 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  Biblical  canon — as  the  re¬ 
ligious  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  Alosaism — it  be¬ 
comes  evident-  at  once  that  a  moral  Will  speaks 
therein  with  the  “categorical  imperative.”  The 
Mosaic  religious  system  was  therefore  neither  the 
product  of  cold  intellect  like  the  Greek  relitrious 
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philosophy,  nor  an  anient  emotional  evolution  like 
Brahmanism  or  Buddhism;  nor  was  it  the  result 
of  over-subtle  cogitation  like  the  teach - 
Mosaism  ings  of  (’onfucius  and  Zoroaster.  It 
a  System  consisted  of  the  imperative  commands 
of  of  an  Omnipotent  Will  speaking  in 
Mandates,  mandatory  accents.  The  religions  of 
intellect  addressed  their  followers  in 
the  subjunctive;  emotional  religions  in  the  opta¬ 
tive;  Mosaism,  a  Will*  or  Law  religion,  admonished 
its  believers  in  terse,  unconditional  imperatives. 

The  sacred  writings  of  no  other  of  the  great  relig¬ 
ions  contain  so  little  speculative  reflection  as  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  if  it  he  true  that  all  religion  is  but 
imperfect  philosophy — that  is,  philosophy  in  the 
guise  of  sentiment.  (Sehleiermacher),  and  never  in 
the  form  of  the  concept  (Hegel) — then  Mosul  sin 
ftlTords  a  most  imperfect  system  of  metaphysics. 
History  (Genesis  as  an  attempt  at  the  history  of  the 
world;  Exodus  as  a  national  history,  etc.),  poetry 
(Deborah’s  Song,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophetical 
writings),  together  with  jurisprudence  (Leviticus) — 
these  are  the  vital  elements  in  Mosaism.  There  is  no 
room  for  philosophy.  The  philosophical  tinge  in  the 
two  books  of  the  canon.  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  due  to  foreign  influences:  the  former  plunges 
immediately  into  the  angelology  and  demonology 
of  Parsecism,  and  the  latter  is  dyed  in  the  somber 
hues  of  the  Hellenism  of  Alexandria. 

Still  more  practical  evidence  of  the  aversion  of 
Mosaism  to  philosophy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that, 
when  Jewish  Hellenism  in  Alexandria  evolved  not 
only  such  tit  ful  stars  of  small  magnitude  as  Arista? us 
and  Aristobuius,  hut  also  a  great  and  enduring  lu¬ 
minary  like  Philo,  it  was  rudimentary  Christianity 
that  blossomed  forth  in  response  to  the  Jewish-IIel- 
lenic  doctrine  of  the  Logos:  Judaism  remained  en¬ 
tirely  uninfluenced  by  the  Philonic 
Position  philosophy.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  that  Maimonides — the  sole  Jewish  phi- 

Philo.  losopher  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  full 

appreciation  of  the  historical  sequence 
of  his  faith — knew  as  little  of  the  existence  of  Philo 
us  of  the  works  of  Josephus.  Indeed,  all  medieval 
Judaism  may  he  said  to  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  Philo,  the  only  philosopher  produced  by  ancient 
Judaism,  and  the  greatest  one  down  to  the  present 
time.  Spinoza  alone  excepted—  a  circumstance  all  the 
more  significant  when  contrasted  with  the  assiduous 
development  of  the  historical  sense  in  other  fields. 
Even  with  Philo  him.seif  philosophy  was  not  indig¬ 
enous:  it  wasa  product  imported  from  other  climes; 
for  Philo  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  Plato,  just 
as  Maimonides  and  all  Arabic-Jewish  philosophers, 
with  the  exception  of  Ibn  Gabirol.  were  upon  Aris¬ 
totle. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon — 
the  cold  and  almost  hostile  attitude  of  Judaism,  as  a 
religion, toward  philosophy — may  per- 
Authori-  haps  he  found  in  the  fact  that  every 
tative  religion  based  upon  law  is  thereby  nec- 
Nature  of  essurily  authoritative  in  its  utterances. 
Mosaism.  Hie  Jews  did  not  need  to  speculate 
upon  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  Bab¬ 
ylonian  legend  of  the  creation  was  presented  to  them 
in  Genesis  as  a  dogma,  as  an  unquestionable  article 


of  faith.  All  other  religious  systems  had  to  think  out 
for  themselves  a  foundation  for  the  world;  in  Juda¬ 
ism  one  was  ready  to  hand.  Thus,  what  elsewhere 
was  the  aim  ami  object  of  all  speculative  philosophy 
— the  account-  of  the  origin  of  the  universe — was  in 
Judaism  posited  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bible. 

One  other  fact  remains  to  be  mentioned; 'namely, 
that  of  all  ancient  religions  Mosaism  was  the  only 
optimistic  one.  All  the  others  glorified  death ;  Mo¬ 
saism  was  alone  in  extolling  life:  D^PD  mrQh 
“Choose  life”  (Deut.  xxx.  19);  “keep  my  statutes 
.  .  .  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  liv<£  in  them” 
(Lev.  xviii.  5).  While  pessimistic  religions  pro¬ 
claimed  as  their  watchword,  “Choose  death,  choose 
non-existence ”  (Nirvana),  Mosaism,  on  the  contrary, 
never  ceased  to  enjoin,  “Choose  life.”  “Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  come  before  His  presence  with 
singing."  joyously  exhorts  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  c.  2) ;  “I 
shall  not  die,  but  live,"  he  exults  in  the  delirium  of 
happy  existence  (Ps.  exviii.  17).  Buddhism  was  a 
religion  of  commiseration ;  Mosaism,  one  that  shared 
the  happiness  and  joy  of  all  living  creatures.  Such 
a  religion,  whose  God  surveyed  all  creation  with  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  emphasized  each  successive  stage  with 
the  exclamation  “It  is  good,”  “It  is  very  good,” 
needed  no  philosophy,  and  therefore  produced  none. 
All  philosophy  originates  cither  in  a  puzzled  incom¬ 
prehensibility  of  things  (7”2  to  (kivuafciv,  as  Aristotle 
says)  or  in  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  world.  Neither  of  these  motives 
obtained  with  the  Jews;  for  them  there 
Optimistic  was  neither  theoretical  impulse  nor 
Character  practical  inducement.  For  them,  ac- 
of  knowledging  revelation  as  they  did, 
Mosaism.  there  existed  no  mystery  as  to  the  or¬ 
igin  .-of  the  universe;  nor  was  there 
anything  in  its  government  crying  out  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Their  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ex¬ 
emplary  fortitude  in  life,  on  the  other— in  short,  their 
native  optimism— sealed  for  them  all  the  sources  of 
philosophy.  Thus  there  was  never  an  original  Jew¬ 
ish  philosophy,  but  only,  as  with  Philo,  a  Ilelleno- 
Jewish,  or,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  Arabic-Jewish, 
philosophical  system. 

In  the  Arahic-Jewisli  philosophy  four,  distinct 
types  or  tendencies  may  be  discerned,  all,  however, 
dependent  upon  Greek  models. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  rabbinical  Kalam  (the¬ 
ology  or  science  of  the  word),  appearing  first  with 
Saadia,  attaining  its  highest  point  with  Maimonides 
in  literary  development,  and  with  Hasdai  Crescas  in 
speculative  attainment,  and  sinking  with  Joseph 
Albo  to  t  he  level  of  mere  pul  pit -rhetoric.  The  scien¬ 
tific  models  for  this  school  were,  among  Arabian 
philosophers,  t  he  Motazilites  (who  denied  all  limiting 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  were  champions,  there¬ 
fore,  of  His  unity  and  justice);  and,  among  Greeks, 
Porphyry  and  t  he  so-called  Aristotelian  theology  that 
is.  Plotinus’  “  Ennoads.”  But  as  soon  as  Aristotle’s 
actual  writings  became  known,  first  through  the  me- 
(hum  of  Arabic  versions,  and  later  through  Hebrew 
translations,  this  Neoplatonic  dilution  of  true  Aris- 
totelianisin  began  gradually  to  give  wav,  and  ap¬ 
proach  was  made  to  a  purer  form  of  it.  As  Boethius 
among  Christian  scholastic  philosophers  was  alluded 
to  as  “the  author,*  so  Aristotle  came  to  be  termed 
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the  philosopher  par  excellence  among 
Arabic  and  Jewish  thinkers.  This  tendency  to¬ 
ward  Aristotle  was  no  less  marked  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  Lat in-Christian  scholasticism  than  in  the 
Arabian  and  Jewish  systems,  the  last  of  which  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Arabic.  Among  the  A  mbs  there  was  a 
continual  and  gradual  ascent  through 
Tendencies  A1  Kindi,  A 1  Farabi,  Ibn  Sina,  and  lbn 
of  the  Koshd  toward  an  ever  purer  and  ex- 

Phi-  acter  presentation  of  the  genuine  Ar- 

losophy.  istotle ;  in  the  last  the  ascent  was 
through  Saadia,  Bahya  ben  Joseph  Ibn 
Pakuda,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  Mai- 
monides,  Gersonides,  and  Crescas.  Throughout  this 
school  Aristotle  remained  the  model  and  arbiter. 

(2)  The  second  school  was  that  of  the  Karaite  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Kalam.  An  analogous  development 
is  discernible  with  them.  While  David  ben  Merwan 
al-Mokanuncz  (about  (100),  and  especially  Joseph  al- 
Basri,  found  their  system  exclusively  upon  the  Mo- 
tazilite  Kalam,  the  latest  straggler  of  them  all,  the 
philosophizing  Karaite,  Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Nieo- 
media (fourteenth  century),  reverts,  in  his*  ‘Ez  Hay- 
yim,”  to  Aristotle. 

(3)  A  place  by  himself  must  be  assigned  to  Avice- 
bron  (Avicebrol),  long  venerated  as  an  authority  by 
Christian  scholasticism,  but  proved  by  Munk  to  be 
identical  with  the  Jewish  poet- philosopher  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol  (died  about  1070).  Gabirol  was  influenced 
by  Plato  exact  ly  as  Maimonides  was  by  Aristotle.  In 
Gabirol's  work  Plato  is  the  only  philosopher  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  name;  while  in  Maimonides’  *Moreli 
Nelmkiin,”  Plato  is  (pioted  only  four  times  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  book — once  from  the  MTima*us”  - 
(II.  eh.  xiii. ;  Munk,  II.  eh.  cix.),  probably  theonly 
Platonic  work  with  which  Maimoirdes  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  whom  Maimon- 
ides  knows  so  thoroughly,  is  named  at  the  outset 
(I.  eli.  v.)  as  D'SIDlij'Sn  eWl  (“The  Chief  of  Philos¬ 
ophers''),  and  in  II.  eh.  xvii.  (Munk,  II.  eh.  xxii. 
179)  occurs  the  un<|ualified  declaration  that  u  every¬ 
thing  that  Aristotle  teaches  of  sublunary  matters  is 
the  unconditioned  truth”  (see  also  book  II.  eh.  xix. 
and  xxiv.). 

Ibn  Gabirol's  relation  to  Plato  is  similar  to  that 
of  Philo,  and  that  without  his  suspecting  even  the 
existence  of  the  Alexandrian  thinker.  Characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  philosophy  of  both  is  the  conception  of  a 
Middle  Being  between  God  and  the  world,  between 
species  and  individual.  Aristotle  had  already  for¬ 
mulated  the  objection  to  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas, 
that  it  lacked  an  intermediary  or  third 
Gabirol’s  being  ( rjilrog  avflj>u—og)  between  God 
Conception  and  the  universe,  between  form  and 
of  Inter-  matter.  This  u  third  man,”  this  link 
mediary  between  incorporeal  substances  (ideas) 
Beings,  and  idealess  bodies  (matter,  the  /^)  or), 
is,  with  Philo,  the  *  Logos  ” ;  with  Gabi¬ 
rol  it  is  the  divine  will.  Philo  gives  the  problem 
an  intellectual  aspect;  while  Gabirol  conceives  it  as 
a  matter  of  volition,  approximating  thustosuch  mod¬ 
em  thinkers  as  Schopenhauer  and  Wundt.  For  the 
rest,  Gabirol  suffered  precisely  the  same  fate  as  his 
predecessor,  Philo;  his  philosophy  made  not  the 
slightest  impression  on  Judaism.  Among  Jews  he  is 
esteemed asa  poet;  while  Christian  scholasticism,  in 


the  persons  of  its  two  chief  representatives,  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  and  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas,  defers 
to  him  quite  as  frequently  and  gratefully  as  in  their 
time  t be  Gnostics  and  the  Church  Fathers — particu¬ 
larly  (’lenient  of  Alexandria,  Origcn,  and  Ambrose 
— did  to  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Philo. 

(4)  Cabala,  nr  the  Jewish  mysticism.  This  “secret 
lore  ”  has  always  claimed  descent  from  ages  of  hoary 
antiquity.  There  is  some  slight  warrant  for  this 
assertion,  since  faint  traces  of  cabalistic  modes  of 
thought  have  been  detected  by  Fran- 
Jewish  kel  and  by  Munk  among  the  Essenes. 
Mysticism  Nor  may  it  be  denied  that  the  work 
and  the  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  theZohar, 
Cabala.  namely  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  the  so-called 
“Book  of  Creation  ”  (see  article),  con¬ 
tains  material  reaching  hack  to  an  older  tradition. 

In  sequence  of  thought,  the  Cabala  isas  completely 
dominated  by  Pythagoras — or  rather  by  the  Neopy- 
thagorean  school — as  Jewish  Hellenism  washy  Plato, 
or  tin?  Arabie-Jewish  Philosophy  by  the  sage  of 
Stagira.  It  matters  really  little  whether  the  rise  of 
the  Jewish  Cabala  and  of  Christian  mysticism,  t lie 
yivor/Kt/  tttit/jr}  ia  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  be  dated 
a  few  centuries  back  or  forward ;  its  vital  elementsare 
always  the  Pythagorean  number-symbolism  on  the 
j  one  hand,  and  the  Neoplatonic  emanation-theory  on 
the  other.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  elements.  The  Cabala  also  looks  for 
“middle  beings,”  exactly  as  Philo  and  Gabirol  do, 

.  upon  whom  it  may  be  dependent.  But  while  Philo 
;  found  these  intermediaries  in  the  di- 

The  Cabala  vine  Logos,  and  Gabirol  in  the  divine 
and  Num-  will,  the  Cabala  sought"  them  in  fan- 
ber-Sym-  tasticarithmetie.  The  Unlimited  (“En 
bolism.  Sof”),  (>r  God,  is  the  originally  un¬ 
differentiated  unity  of  the  cosmos,  en¬ 
tirely  identical  with  the  Indian  Nirvana  and  the 
Ibh'rff  ouov  of  the  Greeks.  Differentiation  began  with 
the  archetypal  Man  (Adam  Iyadmon)  compounded 
of  ten  light-circles,  spheres,  or  intelligences  (Selirot: 
to  wit,  Keter,  Ilokhmah,  Dinah,  Ilesed,  Din,  Tifcret, 
Nezali,  Hod,  A  esod,  Malkut).  God  dissolves  Him¬ 
self  into  attributes.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Natural  forces  are 
transformed  into  attributes  of  God;  and  attributive 
thought  takes  the  place  of  substantive.  While  in 
antiquity  every  natural  force  was  a  divinity,  and 
.  while  Monotheism  condensed  all  these  divinities  into 
one  personality,  recourse  was  now  had  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  degrading  the  forces  of  nature  into  at¬ 
tributes  of  God.  Trinity,  Tritheism,  Logos-doctrine, 
and  Seiirot  are  the  stammering  u  tteranoes  of  ancient 
and  medieval  thought,  endeavoring  to  explain  the 
relation  of  multiplicity  to  unity,  of  natural  forces 
to  nature  itself,  of  the  attributes  of  God  to  God 
Himself.  1 

The  cabalists,  however,  occupied  a  proportionately 
small  space  in  the  history  of  Arabic- Jewish  Philos¬ 
ophy.  They  were  far  more  numerous  ip  southern 
France  or  Languedoc  than  in  Moorish  Spain.  There 
an*  no  independent  cabalistic  works  written  in 
Arabic,  though  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  Jewish  philosophers  were  written  in  Arabic,  the 
vernacular  of  every-day  life  in  Moorish  Spain.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  system  in  the  employ- 
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incut  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  For  lialakie  decisions 
(Saadia  Gaonand  Maimonidcs),  for  religious  poetry 
(Ha-Levi  and  Gabirol),  and  especially 
Arabic  for  Biblical  -exegesis  (Ilm  Daud,  Gcr- 
Suited  to  sonides,  Il>n  E/ra,  and  Abravanel)  the 
Philosoph-  Hebrew  language  was  used;  while  for 
ical  Termi-  philosophic  writings  the  Arabic  idiom 
nology.  was  current ly  employed.  The  vulgar 
tongue  seemed  most  appropriate  for 
things  profane;  possessing  as  it  did  the  advantage 
of  a  finely  developed  philosophical  vocabulary, 
which  the  Hebrew  acquired  only  after  the  school 
of  the  Tibbonides  had  aeeomplished  their  labors  of 
translation. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  the  eabalists 
and  tin*  exponents  of  pure  philosophy  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  philosophical  problem  may  be  found 
in  the  position  assigned  by  either  to  human  Reason. 
The  former  rejected’  the  authority  of  the  conclusions 
of  Reason,  and  relied  upon  tradition,  inspiration,  and 
intuition.  Those  thinkers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
based  upon  Reason  considered  inspiration  and  “in¬ 
tellectual  intuition  ”  as  pertaining  to  prophets  only; 
for  themselves  and  ordinary  human  beings  Reason 
was  the  prior  requisite  forall  percept  ion  and  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Saadia  (802-1142)  in  his  “Emunot  we-De‘ot  ”  (The 
Principles  of  Faith  and  Knowledge)  posits  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  the  Jewish  faith  with  the 
Reason  restriction  that  Reason  must  capitu- 
and  late  wherever  it  contradicts  tradition. 
Tradition.  Dogma  must  take  precedence  of  Rea¬ 
son.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  question 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Reason  teaches 
since  Aristotle,  that  the  world  is  without  beginning; 
that  it  was  not  created ;  Dogma  asserts  a  creation  out 
of  nothing.  Again,  Reason  insists — also  since  the 
time  of  Aristotle— upon  only  a  general  immortality; 
Dogma,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  the  immortality 
of  the  individual.  Reason,  therefore,  must  give 
way. .  " 

AN  bile  Bahya  ben  Joseph  (eleventh  century)  in 
his  *’  Robot  ha-Lcbabot  ”  (Duties  of  the  Heart)— a 
hook  still  popular  among  Eastern  Jews— maintained 
an  almost  hostile  attitude  toward  rationalistic 
thought  and  was  satisfied  with  mere  pulpit-morali¬ 
zing,  the  poet-philosopher  'Judah  ha-Levi  (twelfth 
century)  in  his  religio-philosophical  work  “Cuzari” 
took  the  field  with  strenuous  arguments  against  all 
philosophizing,  lie  became  thus  the  Jewish  Alga- 
zali.  whose  “Destruetio  Philosophorum ”  was  the 
model  for  the  “Cuzari.”  Against  Mohammedanism 
and  Christianity  his  antagonism  is  somewhat  milder 
than  against  Peripatetic  philosophy:  lie  inclines 
rather  toward  Sufi's  skeptical  mysticism.  Human 
reason  does  not  count  for  much  with  him;  inward  il¬ 
lumination.  emotional  vision,  is  overv- 
thi"S-  u  Cuzari  ”  is  interesting  as 
Cuzari.”  a  literary  type.  It  describes  represent- 
>Riycs  of  the  different  religions  and 
of  philosophy  disputing  before  the  king  of  the  Khaz-  • 

ars  concerning  the  respective  merits  of  the  systems  ' 

they  stand  for,  the  palm  of  course  being  ultimately 
awarded  to  Judaism.  Herein  is  the  germ  of  those 
comparative  studies  of  religion  whicii  the  French¬ 
man,  Jean  Rodin  (1530-Ofi),  developed  in  hisMHep- 


taplomeres  ”  (partially  translated  into  German  by 
Guhraucr,  1841),  and  which  lias  been  still  further 
continued  in  our  age  as  the  science  of  comparative 
!  religion. 


Rut  not  even  a  Judah  ha-Levi  could  bar  the  prog- 


j  Rosbd  leaned  more  and  more  on  Aristotle,  so  among 
|  the  Jews  did  Abraham  ilm  Daud  and  Moses  Maimon- 


ides.  whose  **  Moreh  Nebukim”  has  remained  the 
text  book  for  Arabian-Jewish  Aristotelianism.  The 
commentaries  oil  the  “Guide  for  the  Perplexed” 
are  always  in  Hebrew  (by  Falaquera.  Ilm  C’aspi, 
Moses  Xarhoni,  and  Isaac  Abra  vanel),  and  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  an  article  dealing  with  Arabian-Jewish 
philosophers;  these  thinkers  do  not  belong  to  Moor¬ 
ish  Spain,  but  to  Provence  or  Portugal.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  Aristotelian,  Levi  hen  Gerson  (RaLBaG) 
(1288-1345)  who  wrote  “Milhamot  Adonai  ”  (Wars 
of  the  Lord),  can  not  he  discussed 
Gersonides  here:  he  was  a  denizen  of  Bagnols,  in 
and  southern  France,  and  wrote  in  Hebrew. 

Hasdai  Among  all  scholastics,  Levi  b.  Gerson 

Crescas.  (Gersonides)  was  by  far  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  for  lie,  and  lie  only,  had  the 
courage  to  place  reason  above  tradition,  or,  to  ex¬ 
press  it  differently,  to  oppose  the  theory  of  creation 
out  of  nothing.  Similarly.  Hasdai  Crescas  (1340- 
1410),  another  writer  in  Hebrew,  combated  another 
dogma  of  Judaism,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  so  ener¬ 
getically  that  lie  may  be  considered  a  rara  avis 
among  Jews;  and  so  valiantly  did  lie  break  a  lance 
for  fatalism  that  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  ap¬ 
preciatively  quoted  hv  Spinoza.  His  “Or  Adonai  ” 
(Light  of  the  Lord)  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
independent  works  of  scholasticism  in  general  and 
not  of  Jewish  scholasticism  alone.  Apiirt  from  its 
hardihood  in  openly  and  unreservedly  attacking 
Maimonidesv  claims  of  infallibility  for  Aristotle  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sublunary  world,  it  has 
the  merit  of  projecting  t lie  problem  of  causes  into 
the  very  foreground  of  philosophical  thought.  The 
mental  heights  of  Crescas  were  by  no  means  main¬ 
tained  by  his  pupil  Joseph  Albo*,  the  last  Jewish 
scholastic  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  his  u‘Ikka- 
rim”  (Fundamental  Doctrines)  he  sinks  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  philosophizing  rhetorician  and  mor¬ 
alist,  It  is  difficult  perhaps  to  penetrate  the  depth  of 
thought  and  def  t  language  of  Crescas ;  but  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  work  one’s  way  through  the  pitiful  shal¬ 
lows  of  Albo’s  unctuous  commonplaces.  These  last- 
named  philosophers  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
ean  hardly  be  reckoned  among  Arabic- Jewish  phi¬ 
losophers.  The  chief  representative  of  Arabic-Jew- 
ish  scholasticism,  Maimonidcs,  must  now  receive 
attention. 


.  ,  . . . "  ,Jt"  >  as  against  AnstotJ 

to  tin*  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing.  God 
not  only  the  prime  mover,  the  original  form, 
with  Aristotle,  hut  is  as  well  the  creator  of  matt* 
Herein  Maimonidcs  approaches  more  closely  tl 
\  f  “n,c  “  Timams  ”  than  the  Stagirite.  Of  Grid,  tl 
A  l-Onc.  no  positive  attributes  can  he  predicate 
IT  n;,n,1,er .of  His  attributes  would  seem  to  preji 
dice  the  unity  of  God.  In  order  to  preserve  th 
doctrine  undiminished,  all  anthropomorphic  atti 
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but  os,  such  as  existence,  life,  power,  will,  knowledge, 
—the  usual  positive  attributes  of  God  in  the  Kalain 
— must  he  avoided  in  speaking  of 
Maimoni-  Him.  Bet  ween  the  attributes  of  God 
des  the  and  those  of  man  there  is  no  other  simi- 
Chief  larity  than  one  of  words  (homonymv). 
Scholastic,  no  similarity  of  essence  (“Moreh.”i. 

J5.  ofi).  The  negative  at  tributes  imply 
that  nothing  can  be  known  concerning  the  true  be¬ 
ing  of  God,  which  is  what  Maimonides  really  means. 
Just  as  Kant  declares  the  Thing -in-itself  to  be  un¬ 
knowable,  so  Maimonides  declares  that  of  God  it  can 
only  be  said  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  question  of 
universal* — the  chief  problem  of  scholasticism — 
Maimonides  takes  strict  Aristotelian  ground 
C  Moreli,”  i.  51,  iii.  18;  treatise  on  “Logic,”  ch. 
10),  in  so  far  as  lie  denies  reality  to  the  human 
species,  but  admits  its  true  essence  to  exist  only  in 
the  individual  (according  to  t lie  formula  “  Univer- 
salia  in  re  ”).  In  his  “  Ethics  ”  (as  systematized  by  I). 
Kosin,  1876)  he  follows  the  Stagirite  in  consistently 
insisting  upon  the  “fitting  mean  ”  (ueodrr/g)  as  well 
as  in  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  virtues  over 
the  ethical.  Thus,  the  Arabic- Jewish  philosophy 
presents  the  same  endeavor  as  the  contemporary 
Arabian,  Byzantine,  and  Latin  Christian  scholasti¬ 
cism,  namely,  to  bring  about  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  day  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  science. 

However  insignificant,  compared  with  the  fund  of 
our  present  knowledge,  this  Arabic-Jcwish  philoso¬ 
phy  limy  appear  in  its  attitude  toward  the  various 
problems  and  their  solutions,  two  things  must  not 
be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  modern  pride  of 
culture  should  not  prevent  the  confession  that  not 
a  single  step  taken  since  the  days  of  Maimonides 
has  brought  the  solution  of  such  problems  any 
nearer.  And.  in  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  scholastics  preserved  the  continuitv 
of  philosophical  thought.  Without  the  activity  of 
these  Arabic- Jewish  philosophers,  especially  of  those 
Jewish  translators  of  whose  work  Steinschneider 
has  treated  so  exhaustively,  the  mental  culture  of 
the  Western  world  could  scarcely  have  taken  the 
direction  it  has,  and  certainly  not  at 
Position  in  the  rapid  rate  which  was  made  pos- 
the  History  sible  through  the  agency  of  the  JIu- 
of  Thought,  manists  and  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Arabic-Jcwish  philosophers  wore  the 
Humanists,  the  agents  of  culture,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  established  and  maintained  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  Arabic  philosophers,  physicians,  and 
poots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Latin-Christian 
world  on  the  other.  Gabirol,  Maimonides.  and  Cres¬ 
cas  are  of  eminent  importance  in  the  continuity  of 
philosophy,  for  they  not  only  illumined  those  giants 
of  Christian  scholasticism,  Albert  us  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  their  light  has  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Leibnitz 
speaks  with  no  little  respect  of  Maimonides,  as  does 
Spinoza  of  Crescas.  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Solo¬ 
mon  Maitnon,  the  two  Jewish  friends  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  took  their  point  of  departure  from  the  Arabic- 
Jcwish  philosophy,  as  Baruch  Spinoza  had  done.  Suf¬ 
ficiently  indicative  of  the  bond  of  intellectual  eon- 
II. — 4 


tinuity  is  tin*  fact  that  the  same  Solomon  Maimon, 
j  "  ho  assumed  the  name  Maimon  simply  out  of  rever- 
I  cnee  for  Maimonides,  was  gratefully  described  by 
j  Kant  in  a  letter  to  Marcus  Hcrz  as  the  critic  who 
understood  him  best,  and  who  had  penetrated  most 
deeply  into  his  “Critique  of  Pure  Reason.” 

Jews  play  merely  a  secondary  role  in  the  history 
of  philosophy:  they  are  transmitters  of  thought, 
apostles  of  culture,  typical  representatives  of  the 
intellectual  continuity  of  the  human  nice.  The  first 
Jew  who  was  a  real  philosopher  of  prime  mag¬ 
nitude.  Spinoza,  evolved  his  system  not  as  a  Jew; 
no  more  than  Descartes  framed  his  as  a  Frenchman 
find  Catholic,  or  Leibnitz  his  as  a  Protestant  and 
German.  Philosophy  has  divrstod  itself,  more  and 
more  decisively,  of  all  narrowing  restraints  of  secta¬ 
rianism  and  nationalism,  and,  like  science  itself,  has 
become  more  and  more  cosmopolitan.  The  Arabic- 
Jcwish  philosophy  was  the  last  that  could  be  desig¬ 
nated  Jewish.  To-day  there  are  still  Jews  who 
philosophize;  but  there  arc  no  Jewish  philosophers. 


wjix.iwmww  in.  i in  it*  a  limit  iii  lniornumnn  in  me  annota¬ 
tions  to  Solomon  M link's  Guhic  tics  Kymrx ;  ns  also  in  Stein- 
M'hncklcr's  monumental  lit  hr.  Vcltcrs .  Berlin,  lHttL  General 
treatises  upon  A ra hie- Jewish  philosophy  exist  only  in  the  form 
of  sketches,  such  as  that  of  Munk,  already  mentioned,  and  in 
the  manuals  of  the  history  of  medieval  philosophy  by  Ritter 
and  Stork  1 ;  Lasswitz.  Gcsrh.  tier  Atoniistik  :  Prabtl.  Gcsch 
•1.  Unjik ;  also  in  the  encyclopedias  of  Ersoh-Grul>er,  Her- 
zotr,  and  Encyc.  Britannica.  fscftii Tor  the  literary  history  is 
tile  l  elH»nvetr-l!einze  (> rundriss  tier  Gcsch.  ti.  Philomuhie 
Hth  ed..  IMls,  if.  2*7-253.  The  sketch  of  I.  8.  Spioglor,  Gcxt  h.fi. 
Ph ilusnjtfnr  ,i.  Jwh'nthuM* ,  issj,  is  of  little  practical  value. 
Much  that  is  valuable  may  lx*  found  in  the  larger  histories  of 
Jost.  Graelz,  and  David  Tassel.  The  essav  on  Jewish-religious 
philosophy  by  Philip  Bloch  in  Winter-Wunsehe,  JfUi  Lit  1894 
ii.  8M.8-P.C1,  is  thon Highly  reliable,  as  is  also  ti.  Karpeles,  Gcsch. 

{ 1 *  PP-4H)  ct  xrq.  uf  monographs  may  be  men- 

•  °n  the  Cabala,  Ad.  Franck,  S)tfanc  tie  hi  Kablxilc. 

^  0<1*'  uJennan  by  A.  Jellinek,  1H44);  I).  H.  jo«u  Die 
Rclitfomsph iinsoph ic  Hex  So hoy,  1845).  Among  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  sjK*eial  problems  and  individual  exjjonents  of  Arabic- 
Jewish  philosophy,  the  most  important  arc  M.  JoT*l,  licit  rtkjc 
\ ur  Bhihisnphic.  I87f»,  and  David  Kaufmann,  Gcxch. 

ti.  A  tribulcnlrh re  in  ti.  Jihl.  HcUuionxphiloxonhie.  1877. 
See  also  the  st  udii-s  by  Moritz  Eider  and  A.Schniiedl.  Optimism 
and  pessimism  in  Jewish  religious  philosophy  have  been  treated 
by  H.  (ioitein,  lM.t(i;  the  doctrine  of  the  FrmJom  of  the  WilL 
by  L.  Knoller,  I><i*  1  ml, Ian  tier  1  Villaisfrciheit,  1884,  and 
by  L.  Stein i.  Die  train  it  tics  W  Hints,  1882.  J.  Guttmann 
has  furmslMKi  excellent  monographs  upon  Saadia,  Ibn  GabiroL 
and  Ibn  Baud.  A  conclusive  monograph  upon  Maimonides* 
philosophy  has  not  yet  been  written ;  but  his  “  Ethics  *’  has 
been  luminously  treated  l»y  Jaraexewsky,  ZcU8Chrift  filr 
Philosophic ,  1885,  and  by  D.  Rosin.  1870,  *  * 
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ABABIC  LANGUAGE  AMONG  JEWS, 

USE  OF  ;  The  precise  period  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Jews  in  Arabia  is  unknown,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  when  the  Arabic  language  was 
first  employed  by  them.  Historical  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  Jews  of  Arabia  do  not  reach  further  back 
than  the  first  century  of  the  common  era;  but, 
judging  by  the  important  positions  which  they  oc¬ 
cupied  then  in  parts  of  Arabia  (compare  Yakut, 
tt  Gcog.  Worterbiich.”  ed.  Wttstenfeld,  iv.  461  et  *eq') 
and  by  the  purely  Arabic  names  which  they  bore, 
Jews  must  have  already  been  settled  in  the  country 
for  several  centuries. 

Among  the  ante -Islamic  poets  there  were  a  number 
of  Jews;  and  a  certain  Sarah,  a  Jewess,  wrote  some 
Arabic  verses,  in  which  she  poured  forth  her  grief 
at  the  massacre  of  her  tribe  of  Koraiza  (Noldeke, 
“Beit rilge  zur  Remit niss  der  Poesie  der  Altcn  Am¬ 
ber,”  p.  54).  A  Jew,  named  Al-Samau'at,  made  him¬ 
self  as  famous  by  his  loyalty  as  by  his  poetry,  and 
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the  Arabs  to-day  still  use  the  phrase,  “as  loyal  as 
Al-Sumau'ul,”  to  express  unswerving  fidelity  (Frey- 
tag,  “Proverbia  Arabum,”  ii.  828).  The  son  of  Al- 
JSamau'al,  Shoreikh,  also  occupied  an  honorable  place 
among  ante-lslamic  poets. 

In  adopting  the  Arabic  language,  the  Jews  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  a  number  of  Hebrew  words  and 
expressions  which,  in  certain  portions  of  Arabia, 
where  Jews  were  numerous  and  influential — as  in 
the  Yemen  district,  for  example — have  entered  into 
the  native  vocabulary.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  abound  in  Hebraisms  and 
words  which  are  altogether  unintelligible  to  Arabs 
of  other  localities. 

With  the  conquests  that  began  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabic  language 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  Arabia  and -spread  rapidly 
among  the  Jews  of  other  countries.  In  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  which  were  conquered 
by  the  second  calif,  Omar,  the  Jews  soon  learned  to 
use  the  language*  of  the  conquerors 
Adopted  and  adopted  it  as  their  mother-tongue, 
by  Eastern  As  early  as  the  beginningof  the  eighth 

Jews.  century,  scarcely  fifty  years  after  the 
conquest,  a  Babylonian  Jew,  Jawaili 
de  Bassora,  translated  a  medical  work  from  Syriac 
into  Arabic;  it  is  thus  evident  that  at  that  period 
the  Babylonian  Jews  were  already  familiar  with  the 
Arabic  language.  As  Babylonia  then  exercised  a 
religious  hegemony  over  the  whole  Jewish  world, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Jews  of  other  countries 
—at  least  for  Jewish  scholars— to  understand  the 
olticial  language  of  Babylonia.  Consequently,  when 
Airiest  and  Spain  were  conquered  under  Walid  I., 
the  Jews  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sustaining 
intercourse  with  the  Arabs. 

The  adoption  of  the  Arabic  language  by  the  Jews 
residing  in  Moslem  countries  hud  a  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  also  upon  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  Arabs  at¬ 
tached  great  importance  to  the  correct  use  of  their 
language;  and  thus  the  Jews,  who  always  cherished 
a  deep  love  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  were  led  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  into  which 
their  own  language  had  fallen.  They  set  about 
polishing  it,  as  it  were,  and  created  a  grammar  for 
it,  modeled  after  that  of  the  Arabic.  Hebrew  poctrv, 
which  in  the  seventh  century  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  lyre  with  broken  strings — it  was  without 
rime  or  meter- — begun,  under  tlie  influence  of  the 
study  of  Arabic  poetry,  to  assume  elegant  rhythmic 
forms,  and  soon  surpassed  the  latter  in  sonorousness 
and  polish. 

But  upon  the  written  or  literary  Arabic  language 
the  Jews  likewise  everted  a  special  influence  which 
Vvas  not  so  wholesome.  Jewish  writers,  treating  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  religion  and  Judaism,  wen- 
forced  in  some  degree  to  conform  to  the  culture  of 
tie-  people  for  whom  they  wrote,  the  great  mass  of 
whom,  though  speaking  Arabic  as 

Char-  their  mother  tongue,  were  not  able  to 
acteristics  read  it,  and  were  unfamiliar  with  its 
of  Jewish-  niceties  of  style  and  complicated 
Arabic.  grammar.  Jewish  authors  were  tliere- 
fore  compelled  to  transliterate  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew  diameters  and  to  simplify  the 
grammar.  The  system  of  transliteration  was  as 


follows;  for  each  Arabic  letter  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  was  given.  The  letters  £  &  a*  a 
which  have  no  equivalents  in  Hebrew,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  3  t3  V  1  3  n ,  with  dots  above  or  below 
the  letters.  The  vowel-points  were  rendered  either 
by  the  same  signs  as  used  in  the  Arabic  or  by  the 
vowel-letters  In  regard  to  grammar,  the  Jews 
avoided  whatever  could  embarrass  a  reader  who 
was  not  well  versed  in  Arabic  literature.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  broken-plural  forms,  so  numerous  in 
literary  Arabic,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  only 
such  being  retained  as  were  familiar  to  all.  The 
purely  orthographic  signs,  like  the  nlif  in  the  third 
person  of  the  plural,  were  generally  omitted.  Con¬ 
trary  to  grammatical  usage,  the  second  or  third  rad¬ 
ical  letter  of  a  weak  verb  was  generally  retained  in 
the  conditional  and  imperative  moods,  to  indicate  to 
the  reader  the  three  radical  letters  of  which  the  verb 
was  composed.  The  rules  of  syntax  were  very  much 
relaxed;  and  the  style  of  what  may  be  conveniently 
termed  **  Judieo- Arabic  ”  often  presents  the  same 
characteristics  of  disorder  and  confusion  that  are 
!  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  vernacular  literature  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almo- 
hades  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Arabic  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  the  western 
Jews;  but  for  many  centuries  it  continued  to  bo 
cultivated  by  Jewish  scholars  of  all  countries  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  beautiful  literary  relics  which 
Jewish  authors  have  left  in  that  language.  It  is 
still  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  Yemen,  and  Syria. 

Bibliography:  StHnsrhneider,  In  Jew.  Quart.  Jlcv.  xiii. 
3UCJ-311. 

«■  I.  Bn. 

ARABIC  LITERATURE  OF  THE  JEWS: 

From  the  time  that  the  Arabs  commenced  to  develop 
a  culture  of  their  own,  Jews  lived  among  them  and 
spoke  their  language.  Gradually  they  also  em¬ 
ployed  the  latter  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  so 
that  Jewish  literature  in  Arabic  extends  over  all  the 
branches  in  which  Jews  took  an  interest.  Indeed, 
the  material  is  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  it  in  small  compass;  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  there  is  no  work 
on  the  subject,  although  one  by  Steinschneider  has. 
been  in  preparation  for  many  years  (see  “Z.D.M.G.” 
liii.  418). 

1.  Early  Literature:  The  earliest  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  are  not  of  a  specifically  Jewish  character, 
but  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabs.  They  consist 
of  poems  composed  in  celebration  of  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  events,  and  date  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  present  era.  The  first  was  com¬ 
posed  by  a  poetess  of  Medina  named  Sarah,  who 
bewailed  the  slaughter  of  a  number  of  her  people 
b}  an  Arab  chief.  The  same  event  is  alluded  to  in 
some  other  verses  by  an  unknown 
First  Poem  poet.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
Is  by  a  century  there  flourished  in  North 
Woman.  Arabia  Al-Samau'al  (Samuel)  b.  Adi- 
ya,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned 
and  whose  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  no¬ 
table  compilations  of  ancient  Arabic  poetry.  At  the 
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time  <‘f  Mohammed  there  lived  in  Medina  the  poets 
Al-Rabi  i bn  Abi  al-Hi  kaik,  Kaab  ibn  Asad, 
Asma  (a  woman),  Ka'ab  ibn  al- Ashiuf’taxsassiiiated 
by  or«lcr  of  Moimininnl),  Al-SSimmnh,  of  Ku- 

raiza.  Abu  al-Diyal.  Shumih,  Jabal  ibn  Jainval,  and 
finally  Marhab  of  Khaibar.  Toward  the  end  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  career  the  convert  Al- Husain,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  Abd  Allah  ibn  Salam,  wrote  homi¬ 
lies  and  sacred  legends  drawn  from  Jewish  sources, 
thus  furnishing  the  first  elements  of  the  “Haditli  ” 
(Moslem  tradition).  He  was  followed  by  Yamin  ibn 
Yamin  (Benjamin),  Ka'ab  ibn  Ahbar,  and  Wahb  ibn 
Munabbikh  (the  last  two  hailing  from  Yemen),  all 
of  them  converts  to  Islam.  Of  other  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  by  Aral)  Jews  in  tin’s  early  epoch  there  is 
no  record,  except  of  the  so-called  “Kitab  al-Ash- 
ma‘at,"  mentioned  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the 
ninth  century.  This  work,  which  Sprenger  (“  Leben 
und  Lehrc  Mohammed, ”  i.  49)  believes  to  have  been 
an  ancient  book  of  revelation,  was  not  an  Arabic 
work,  but  was  probably  onty*  a  compendium  of  rab¬ 
binical  discussions,  which  its  author  naturally  styled 
**  Shema'ata.”  Abd  Allah  ibn  Saha*  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Jew,  was  the  first  to  ascribe  divine 
honors  to  the  calif  AIL  He  founded  the  Shiite  sect 
of  the  Sabaivva.  This  ends  the  first  period,  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  which  is  that  all  its  literary  produc¬ 
tions  have  been  transmitted  through  Mohammedan 
channels  (see  DeMtzsch.  “  Jiid.  Ambisehc  Poesien 
aus  Moliamm.  Zeit,”  1874;  Nbldeko,  “Beitrilge  zur 
Kenntniss  der  Poesic  der  Alten  Araber,”  pp.  52-86; 
Hirschfeld.  “Essui  snr  PHistoire  des  Juifs  de  Me- 
dine,”  in  “  Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  vii.  167-193  x 
10-31). 

2.  Karaites:  It  was  in  the  second  period  that 
Arabic  began  to  be  used  as  a  scientific  language. 
The  first  to  employ  it  for  theological  works  were 
the  Karaites.  The  founder  and  oldest  teacher  of 
this  sect,  indeed,  still  employed  the  rabbinic  dialect; 
hut  later  on,  when  the  gulf  between  the  Karaites 
and  the  Rabhinites  widened,  the  former  employed 
Arabic,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  spread  of  that 
language,  but  apparently  out  of  spite  to  the  Rab¬ 
hinites,  whom  they  wished  to  prevent  from  reading 
their  books.  It  was  evidently  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Karaites  afterward  employed  Arabic  char¬ 
acters  for  Hebrew  quotations  and  translations. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  Arabic  writings 
of  the  Karaites,  as  they  nearly  all  have  the  same 
tendency,  and  were  composed  in  defense  of  narrow 
religious  views.  The  branches  chiefly  dealt  with 
are  Biblical  Exegesis,  Ilalakali  and  Theology,  Po¬ 
lemics  against  Rabhinites,  and  Linguistics.  There 
is,  however,  still  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  that  final  results  can  not  in  many  cases  be 
obtained  till  further  researches  shall  have  been  made 
among  the  manuscripts  in  thevariouspublic  libraries. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Karaite 
literature  enters  its  fullest  period.  The  struggle 
was  reciprocal,  and  is  no  doubt  largely 
Apogee  of  responsible*  for  the  growth  of  Arabic 

Karaite  works  among  Rabbinite  Jews.  There 
Literature,  was  hardly  one  prominent  Karaite 
..  .  writ(‘r  ,)f  Ms  Period  who  did  not 

attack  Saadia.  The  first  claiming  mention  is  Su- 
laiman  ibn  Rulmirn  (Salomon  b.  Jeroham),  who 


wrote  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Lamentations, 
and  Ecclesiastes  (MSS.  British  Museum,  2515-17, 
2o20;  Hirschfeld,  “Arab,  direst om.”  pp.  103-109). 

to  iiim  must  l>e  mentioned  Tusuf  Kirkisani, 
whose  “  Kitab  al-Anwar  we  al-Manakib  ”  (D'YlNi!  D) 
forms  an  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Baehcr,  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  687- 
710;  Harkavy,  “Mein.  Russ.  Arch.  Soc.  Sect. 
Orient.”  viii.  247-321;  Poznanski,  in  Steinschncidcr, 
“Festschrift,”  pp.  195-218;  «t<m,  “Semitic  Studies 
in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,”  pp.  435-456;  Hirschfeld, 
ib.  pp.  116-121).  The  most  fertile  of  all,  however, 
is  Jefeth  ibn  ’Ali  lm-Levi  (Hasan  al-Basri)  (Common* 
tary  on  Daniel,  ed.  1).  S.  Margoliouth,  Oxford,  1891). 
Besides  his“Sefer  ha-Mizwot,”  lie  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  all  the  Biblical  books,  and  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  linguistic  questions  than  his  contemporaries. 
Ilis  son  Levi  (Aim  Sa‘id)  commented  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  on  Joshua,  and  composed  a  compendium 
of  the  “  Agron  ”  (dictionary)  by  David  ben  Abraham 
of  Fez.  David  h.  Boaz  (993)  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  also  a 
“ Kitab  al- Usui.” 

The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  marked 
by  Yusuf  al-Basir  (Ila-Ro’eh),  who  wrote  several 
works  on  theology  and  halakuh:  for  example,  “  Al 
Muhtawi”  (The  Comprehensive  One),  several  rc- 
spousa,  the  “Kitab  al-Istibsar,”  on  the  law  of  in¬ 
heritance,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant, 
and  the  “  Kitab  al-Isti‘ana,”  of  philosophic  character 
(see  P.  F.  Frankl,  “  Kin  Mu'ta/.ilit.  Kalam,”  in“Sit- 
zungsber.  der  Wiener  Acad.”  1872,  pp.  169  ct 
About  1026  Abu  al-Faraj  Ilarun  ibn  al-Faraj  com¬ 
pleted  his  grammatical  work  “ Al-Mushtamil”  (Poz¬ 
nanski,  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxiii.  24-39).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Ali  b.  Sulaiman,  of  the  twelfth  century,  left,  be¬ 
sides  an  exegetieal  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  an  igron 
based  on  that  of  the  above-named  David  ben  Abra¬ 
ham.  Karaite  literature,  after  its  de- 

Karaite  cay  in  Asia,  found  a  new  home,  in  the 
.Literature  thirteenth  century,  in  Egypt;  but  its 
in  productions  were  inferior  to  those  of 

Egypt-  the  preceding  epoch.  Israel  b.  Sam¬ 
uel  ha- Day y an  of  Maghreb  composed 
a  treatise  on  “Six  Articles  of  Creed,”  another  on  the 
ritual  slaughter  of  animals,  and,  finally,  a  “  Sefer 
ha-Mizwot.”  A  work  similar  to  the  last-named  was 
written  by  his  pupil,  the  physician  Jefeth  ibn  Saghir 
(Al-IIakim  al-Safi);  and  another  is  known  as  the 
“Siddur  of  Al-Fadhil  ”  (Isaiah  Cohen  ben  Uzziyahu) 
(Steinschncidcr,  “Cat.  Berlin,”  ii.  48;  other  ritual 
works,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.,  2531-32,  2536).  Ju¬ 
dah  ben  MeTr  (also  calk'd  Al-IIakim  al-Thafi)  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Esther.  Among  commentators  on 
the  Pentateuch  mention  should  be  made  of  Al- 
Mu'allim  Abu  Ali  (Sabi  ben  Mazliah  al-Imam), 
Abu  al  Sari,  Abu  al-Faraj  -Furman,  and  Al-Mukad- 
tlasi. 

The  most  important  author  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  physician  Samuel  of  Maghreb,  whose 
chief  work  w  as  “  Al-Murshid  ”  (The  Guide).  Besides 
this,  lie  wrote  prolegomena  to  the  Pentateuch.  Id 
1415  Elijah  ha- Day  y  an  wrote  a  work  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  rules,  of  which  a  Hebrew  translation  exists  in 
St.  Petersburg.  An  important  “Chronicle  of  Kara- 
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itc  Doctors  ’’  was  compiled  :it  tin*  beginning  of  tin* 
fifteenth  century  by  Ihn  al  Hiti  (G.  Margoliouth, 
“Jew.  Quart.  H<\\>  ix.  429-443).  As  late  as  the 

sc-v«-nt<-»-ut  h  <-<-iitiiry  li.  Moses  e ciruz  c-c»m- 

poscd  a  treatise  in  imitation  of  Bahyah  ihn  Paku- 
dah ’s  "Guide  to  the  Duties  of  tin*  Heart.’'  Even  at 
tile  present  day,  Arabic  is  used,  although  not  largely, 
by  Karaites  in  Egypt:  iti  that  language  they  read 
the  Passover  Ilaggadah  (ed.  Presburg.  1808). 

3.  Saadia:  The  development  of  Arabic  literature 
anionic  Habbinites  is  indirectly  due  to  the  Karaites. 
Saadia  of  Kay  uni  (see  Saadia  G.\nx)  was  the  first 
to  enter  tin*  lists  against  the  latter  with  various  po¬ 
lemical  treatises,  of  which  various  fragments  have 
lately  come  to  light.  Ilis  works  not  only  extend 
over  every  branch  of  Jewish  learning  then  in  exist¬ 
ence,  but  he  even  created  a  new  one;  namely,  relig¬ 
ious  philosophy.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to 
prevent.  Habbinite  Jews  from  making  list*  of  Karaite 
writings  of  any  kind.  His  translation  and  commen¬ 
taries  on  nearly  the  whole 'Bible  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  “The  Commentator”;  and  his  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  particular  obtained  such  popular¬ 
ity  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  liirht  of  a  Tar- 
gum,  and  is  still  so  considered  in  Arabic-speaking 
countries.  It  is  found  in  Yemen  MSS.  side  by  side 
with  the  Targnm  Onkelos.  Under  the  title  “  Ag- 
ron,”  he  also  produced,  a  philological  work,  the  only 
existing  fragment  of  which  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harkavy,  together  with  the  remains  of 
his  “Sefer  ha-Gnluy  ”  (“Studien  und  Mitihcilungcn 
aus  der  Kaiserl.  Bibl.  zu  St.  Petersburg,”  v.).  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  “Ninety  [seventy]  Unique 
or  Hare  Words  in  the  Bible ’’(the  original  is  lost, 
but  tlx*  Hebrew  version  has  been  edited  by  A.  Jelli- 
nek)  and  a  large  grammatical  work.  For  liturgical 
purposes  he  provided  a  prayer-book,  which  he  en¬ 
riched  with  many  compositions  of  his  own,  whilst 
the  directions  were  written  in  Arabic.  He  also 
■wrote  a  chronological  treatise,  and  another  on  the 
law  of  inheritance  (H.  Derenbourg  and  Mayer  Lam¬ 
bert,  ix.,  “Traitedes Successions,” etc.,  Paris,  ISO?). 
(For  Saadia 's  philosophical  writings  see  below. )  To 
the  number  of  pseudonymous  writings  under  his 
name,  belong  a  Midrash  oil  the  Decalogue  (ed.  Eisen- 
slitdter,  Vienna,  1  Sf>M ;  Joseph  Slinbbethai  Farkhi. 

1 8-40) — which  is.  however,  nothing  but  a  paraphrase 
made  for  liturgical  purposes— and  a  description  of 
man  (Steinselmcidcr.  “Cat.  Berlin,”  i.  48). 

4.  Bible:  Having  tlms  briefly  sketched  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Jewish-Arahie  literature  was  brought 
into  existence  among  Habbinites,  it  will  be  best 
to  outline  its  further  development  according  to 
subject-matter.  Next  to  Saadia.  Union  Samuel  b. 
l.Iofni  of  Bagdad  (died  1034)  wrote  commentaries 
on  various  Biblical  books,  but  only  part  of  them 
survive  (Samuel  b.Hotni,  “Trium  Sectionum  Pos- 
tcriorum  Libri  Genesis  Yersio  Arabica.”  188(i).  The 
decline  of  Jewish  learning  in  Irak  was  followed  by 
ils  rise  in  Spain;  and  Arabic  appears  as  the  favor¬ 
ite  language  for  Jewish  writings.  Hafz  al-Kuri, 
the  Goth  (1000-1050).  composed  a  metrical  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  (A.  Neuhaucr.  “Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  xxx.  AVOti).  M«^r,  ha- Kobe?  Grkatilla  of 
Cordova  J1050-1080),  stimulated  by  Abu  al-Walid’s 
grammatical  and  lexical  writings,  composed  com¬ 


mentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  Psalms, 
Job,  Canticles,  and  Daniel;  but  only  fragments 
of  them  have  been  preserved,  in  the  form  of 

•luolations  in  tlic  works  «> f  lutor  authors  (S.  Poz- 

nanski,  41 1  bn  Jiqatilla  Xcbst  den  Fraginenten  Sei¬ 
ner  Schrifteii.”  Leipsie,  1895).  To  the  same  period 
probably  belong  two  anonymous  translations  of 
Ruth.  Isaac  ben  Judah  ben  Ghayat  (1039)  left  a 
version  of  Ecclesiastes  (ed.  J.  Loewy,  Leyden,  1884). 
A  younger  contemporary  but  very  bitter  opponent 
of  Moses  (Jikatilla  was  Judah  b.  Balaam  of  Toledo 
(1070-1090).  His  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have 
likewise  been  but  incompletely  banded  down  (see 
j  Neuhaucr.  “The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah,”  pp. 
j  384-385;  Baelier.  Stade's  “Zeit  sell  rift,*  xiii.  129- 
i  155).  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  c  ommentary  on 
the  Psalms,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1142 
the  physician  Hibat  Allah  (Nathanael)  commented 
on  Ecclesiastes.  He  subsequently  embraced  Islam. 
At  the*  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Joseph 
b.  Aknin,  Maimonides’  renowned  pupil,  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  commentary  on  Canticles  and  a 
treatise  on  Biblical  measures  (Munk,  u Notice  sur 
Joseph  b.  Jchoudah.”  in  “Journal  Asiatique,”  1842. 
xiv. ;  Steinselmcidcr  and  Neuhaucr,  in  “Magazin,” 
1888).  A  commentary  of  his  on  the  Pentateuch  is 
mentioned  by  Al-Mwakkit  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 

27294.  p.  106).  Somewhat  later  Tan- 
Com-  hum  of  Jerusalem  composed  commeu- 
mentaries.  taries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  many 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  (•‘Commen¬ 
tary  on  Joshua.”  ed.  Th.  Haarbrftckcr,  Berlin,  1802; 
“Comm,  on  Judges,”  ed.  Goldzilier).  Isaac  b.  Sam¬ 
uel  ha-Sefardi  (end  of  the  fourteenth  century),  who 
commented  on  the  Prophets,  likewise  lived  in 
Palestine  (Steinselmeider,  “Hebr.  .Bibl.,”  xix.  185, 
xx.  10).  A  commentary  on  tin*  second  book  of  Sam¬ 
uel  was  written  by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  (Margolioutli, 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,”  x.  885-403).  Part  of  this  com¬ 
mentary  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ox- 
bird.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  flourished,  in 
^  emeu  Abraham  b.  Solomon,  who  compiled  notes 
on  the  Prophets  (Poznanski,  he.  p.  08).  A  com¬ 
mentary  on  Esther,  regarded  as  a  pseudonymous 
work  of  Maimonides.  was  edited  (Leghorn,*  1759) 
by  Abraham  b.  Daniel  Lumbroso.  It  probably 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  written  in 
the  dialect  of  Maghreb.  Tin*  last  century  lias  wit¬ 
nessed  a  new  awakening  of  literary  interest  among 
the  Jews  of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  printing- 
presses  of  Leghorn,  Cairo.  Algiers,  Oran,  Jerusalem, 

.  Bombay,  Poona,  and  Calcutta  are  busy  with  trans¬ 
lations,  chiefly  of  those  books  of  the  Bible  that 
are  used  in  the  liturgy,  viz.,  Pentateuch,  Haftarot, 
Psalms,  the  Five  Scrolls,  and  Job  (“Ilebr.  Bibl.” 
xiii.  49).  A  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  Shem-Tob  David  was  printed  in  Bombay  in 
1889,  and  one  of  the  Apocrypha  by  Joseph  David  in 
1895.  ~  - 

following  in  the  wake  of  exegesis  there  sprang 
up  a  literature  of  Midrashic  and  homiletic  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
manuscripts  (Or.  00-70)  of  discourses  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  which  are  attributed  to  David  b.  Abraham, 
Maimonides'  grandson.  The  bulk  of  the  homiletic 
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literature  belongs  to  Yemen.  In  tin*  middle  of  the  j 
fourteenth  century  Nathanael  hen  Isaiah  compiled  ; 

a  kind  of  Midrash  under  the  title  “  Nur  ' 
Mid-  al  Thulm,”  specimens  of  which  are  , 
rashim  and  still  extant  x it.  39;  Alexander  i 

Homilies.  Kohut,  "Light  of  Shade1  and  Lamp  j 
of  Wisdom.'’  New  York,  1SU4;  Ilirsch-  j 
feld,  “Arab.  Chrrstnm.”  pp.  11-14).  The  phy-  j 
sieian  Yal.iya  h.  Sulaiman  (Zakariwa,  'about  1430)  | 
was  the  author  of  the  Midrash  Hefez.  written  I 
in  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (Steinschiicider.  j 
“(’at.  Berlin,”  i.  04,  71);  a  commentary  on  which 
exists  under  the  title*  **  Al-I)urra!i  al  Muntakhaba  ” 
(MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  2740).  A  few  decades  lat«*r. 
Sa’id  h.  Da’ud  al  Adani  wrote  homilic*s  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  under  the*. title  "Kitab  najat  al  gharikin  ” 
(ib.  2783).  Aim  Mansur  al-Dhamari  was  the*  author 
of  the  “Siraj  al  T’kul”  (sc*e  Kohut,  “AIhk>  Manzur 
al-Dhamari, ”  New  York,  1S92);  and.  finally,  David 
al-Lnwnni  composed  a  Midrashic  work.  “Al-Wajiz 
al-Muglmi.”  Glosses  on  the  Decalogue  wen*  writ¬ 
ten  by  Moses  b.  Joseph  al-Balidah  (MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
Or.  2740).  Various  anonymous  compilations,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  class  and  written  in  vulgar 
eliaicct.  also  exist  (Ilirsc  hfeld,  l.f.  pp.  14-19). 

5.  Linguistics:  Jewish  philologists  modeled 
their' works  on  those  of  the  Arabs.  It  is.  therefore, 
not  surprising  that,  many  of  them  wen*  written  in 
Arabic*.  Tin.1  earliest  Jewish  grammarian  is  Judah 
1>.  Koraish,  of  Tahort,  in  North  Africa  <cd.  Barges. 
Paris,  1859).  His  '*  Risalah  ”  (Epistle),  exhorting  the 
community  of  Fez  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  the 
Targum.  embodies  the  first  attempt  at  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  .Semitic*  languages.  He  is.  however, 
far  outranked  by  Saadia,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
philological  studies  a  special  science.  Saadia *s  first 
work,  styled  "  Agron,”  of  whic  h  only 
Philology,  some  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
was  partly  lexicographical,  partly 
grammatical.  More  details  on  the  latter  subject 
were  to  he  found  in  his  chief  work,  “Book  on  the 
[Hebrew]  Language,”  in  twelve  parts;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  not  now  in  existence.  The  only  two 
works  of  bis  that  have  been  preserved  are  his  ety¬ 
mological  essay  on  “Ninety  [seventy]  Unique  or 
Rare  Words  in  the  Bible,”  and  bis  commentary  on 
the  “Sefer  Yezirali.”  which  contains  grammatical 
paragraphs.  In  the  middle  of  ihe  tenth  century 
there  flourished  in  Kairwan  Dunash  ben  Tamim. 
Soon  after  Saadia,  Abu  al-Faraj  Hanoi  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Karaite,  composed  a  work  on  grammar  and 
lexicography  under  the  title  “Al  Mushtamil”  (Poz- 
nanski,  “  Rev.  Kt.  Juivcs.”  xxx.  24-39.  197-218). 

The  oldest  linguistic  studies  in  Spain  were*  not 
written  in  Arabic,  but  in  Hebrew;  and  there  is 
none  of  real  importance  till  Judah  Hayyuj  (of  Fez), 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  famous  struggle  between  the  pupils  of 
Mcnuhcm  and  Dunash  ben  Labmt.  Hayyuj  was 
followed  by  Abu  al-Walid  Merwan  (Jonah)  b.  Ja- 
nah,  whose  writings  are  of  a  more  comprehensive* 
nature*.  The  latter  not  only  criticized  and  supple¬ 
mented  Hayyuj.  but  wrote  important  grammatical 
works  and  a  dictionary  (“The  Book  of  Hebrew 
Roots,”  eel.  A.  Ncubauer,  Oxford,  1873;  Hebrew 
version,  ed.  W.  Bucher,  Berlin,  1894).  Judah  b. 


Bal’am  wrote*  on  the*  accents  of  the  first  thre*e  books 
of  the  I  Iagiographa,  on  homonyms  (*‘  Kitab  al-Taj- 
nis”).  and  several  smallci  treatises.  Prominent 
alike  as  commentator  of  the*  Bible  and  grammarian 
was  Moses  Gikatilla.  who  wrote  on  the  “Masculine 
and  Feminine”;  but  this  work  is  lost.  To  the*  same 
century  belongs  Isaac  h.  Jashush.  who  was  tlu*  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  on  Intlcctions  (“  Kitab  al  Tasarif 
The  twelfth  eenturv  shows  fm t her  development. 
Aim  Ibrahim  b.  Barun  wrote*  “  Kitab  al  Muwaznna.” 
a  treatise  on  comparative  Hebrew  and  Arabic  phi- 
losopbv(ed.  with  a  Russian  introduction  and  annota¬ 
tions,  by  P.  v.  Kokov/.ow.  St.  Petersburg.  1893). 
Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Alkhazari”  has  a  grammatical 
chapte  r  with  interesting  features  (ed.  Hirschfcid.  ]>p. 
128-138).  After  this  period  Hebrew  preponderated 
over  Arabic*  for  philologic  al  pursuits.  In  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  there  is  only  Taiihum  of  Jerusalem, 
who  wrote*  a  dictionary  cm  the  Mishnah  (“  Al  Mar¬ 
shal”)  in  connection  with  Maimonidcs'  commentary 
on  the  same*.  In  the*  fifteenth  century  the  Afrienn, 
Saadia  hen  Danan.  composed  a  grammatical  work 
and  a  Hebrew- Arabic  dic  tionary.  Another  glossary 
on  Maimonidcs’  Mishnah  commc*ntary  was  compiled 
by  David  ben  Ycsha  ha- Lewi  of  Aden  (Stcinschnei- 
der,  “Cat.  Berlin,”  No;  113).  Of  anonymous  wri¬ 
tings  mention  may  be  made  of  a  grammatical  com¬ 
pendium  attached  to  a  Karaite  prayer-book  (MS. 
Brit.  Mus.  Or.  23-3(1),  an  Arabic- Persian  vocabu¬ 
lary  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  A<)d.  7701),  a  treatise*  on  ditli* 
cuir  words  in  Bible  and  Mishnah  (Ilirschfeld, 
“Arab.  Chrestom.,”  pi>.  31-34),  and  a  chapter  ou 
Biblic  al  Aramaic  (ib.  jip.  34-00). 

6.  Talmud  and  Halakah :  It  was  but  natural 
that  in  the  Talmud  and  Halakah  Arabic  did  not  1k*- 
come  sc, popular  as  in  other  branches  of  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature.  The  rabbinic  dialect  for  disc  ussions  on 
Halakah  was  too  firmly  established  to  suffer  the*  in¬ 
trusion  of  Arabic*;  and  muc  h  that  lias  !h*cii  written 
on  suc  h  subjects  in  Arabic  has  cither  jM*rishe*d,  or 
lias  been  chiefly  studied  in  Hebrew  versions.  There 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  an  Arabic  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Mishnah  by  Saadia  was  ever  written, 
since  the  short  notice  given  by  Petbabiahof  Regens¬ 
burg  is  too  scant  to  admit  of  any  definite  conclusions. 
Some  of  his  Arabic  responsa  have  Ih*cii  preserved 
The  translation  made  by  Saadia  *s  Spanish  contempo¬ 
rary,  Joseph  ben  Alii  Timur,  was  not  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  felt  by  Jews,  but  at  the  request  of  a  bib¬ 
liophile  ruler.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  lost,  as  probably  not  more  than 
one  copy  of  it  ever  existed, 

Joseph  b.  Abraham  b.  Shcth  and  Isaac  al-Faz 
wrote  responsa  in  Arabic.  .Maimonidcs,  while  wri¬ 
ting  his  commentary  on  the*  Mishnah  in  Arabic,  left 
the  text  untranslated;  and  it  was  the  Hebrew  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  commentary  which  became  popular, 
although  the  original  was  also  fre- 
Maimon-  qucntly  copied.  Many  portions  of  the 
ides.  same  exist  in  print;  and  its  study  is 
of  the  utmost  importance*  in  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  version  attached  to  present-day  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Talmud.  Maimonidcs  also  wrote  a 
“Sefer  ha-Mizwot”  in  Arabic,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  his  Mishnah  Torah  (introduction  and 
the  first  three  paragraphs  edited,  with  German  trails- 
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hit  inn.  by  M.  Peiitz,  Bivslau,  1*82:  the  whole  ed¬ 
ited,  with  French  translation,  by  M.  Bloch.  Paris, 
1HSS).  Lastlv.  lie  used  Arabic  for  numerous  re- 
sponsa;  and  the  autographs  of  a  few  of  these  are 
fortunately  still  in  existence  (Margoliouth.  “  Re- 
sponsa  of*  Maimonides  in  the  Original  Arabic.”  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  553;  Simonscii,  “Arabic 
Rosponsa,"  il>.  xii.  1 34— 1  oT ;  “Hcbr.  Bibl.”  xi.x. 
113).  His  son  Abraham,  though  not  inheriting  his 
father's  genius,  possessed  much  Talmudic  learning, 
and  endeavored  to  supplement  the  latter  s  writings 
by  a  work  wherein  religious  observance  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  semi-philosophical  manner  (“  Ivitab  al- 
Kifavah”).  In  a  correspondence  with  David  b. 
Hisdai  of  Bagdad  (“  Maase  Xissim,”  edited  by  B. 
Goldberg.  Paris.  1807),  he  defends  the  theories  of  his 
father.  There  also  exists  a  collection  of  Arabic  rc- 
sponsi  by  him  under  the  title  “Megillat  Setarim  ” 
(MS.  Monlctiore  [Ilalberstani],  p.  oh).  Among  the 
fragments  brought  from  the  Genizah  in  Egypt,  there 
are  a  host  of  smaller  Arabic  essays  and  letters  on 
matters  of  Ilalakah.  Ritual  commentaries  in  Arabic 
are  attached  to  many  prayer-books  now  in  use  in 
Asiatic  and  African  communities.  Samuel  b.  Jam1 
wrote  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  (“ ICarmel.”  iii. 
215:  Geiger's  *\Jiid.  Zeit.”  1802).  A  volume  on  the 
laws  to  be?  observed  by  women  was  published  by 
Jacob  Ankawa  (Algiers,  1855).  who  translated  the 
“Sefer  Dat  Yehudit ”  (j)ublished  Leghorn,  1827) 
from  Spanish  into  Arabic. 

7.  Liturgy :  The  employment  of  Arabic  for  li¬ 
turgical  purposes  commenced  with  the  translation  of 
.such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  held  a  place  in  public 
worship.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  Saadia  sup¬ 
plemented  his  prayer  book  with  an  Arabic  text  con¬ 
taining  ritual  regulations — a  practise  imitated  in  the 
Yemen  prayer-books,  tin*  oldest  of  which  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century  (“Hcbr.  Bibl.”  xxi.  54;  “Cat, 
Berlin.”  i.  09,  1 1 7— 1*50:  AV.  II.  Greenlnirg,  “The 
Ilaggadah  According  to  the  Rite  of  Yemen.”  London, 
1890).  Although  in  the  prayer  itself  Hebrew  was 
adhered  to,  Arabic  began  to  encroach  upon  the  piyyu¬ 
tim  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  subsequently 
very  largely  employed.  Some  of  these  piyyutim  en¬ 
joy  gieat  popularity,  as,  for  example,  the  Habdalah 
“Song  of  Elijah”  (Hirselifeld.  “Journal  Royal  Asi¬ 
atic  Society,”  1891,  pp.  293-310),  the 

Hituai.  tale  of  Hannah  {idem,  “  Jewish-Arabic 
Liturgies,”  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi. 
119-135,  vii.  418-427).  other  “kinot.”  the  Arabic  ver¬ 
sion  of  Bar  Yolmi,  etc.  The  prayer-books  printed 
for  use  in  Oriental  and  African  communities  have 
Arabic  piyyutim  apj)ended:  and  a  survey 
of  this  neglected  field  of  Jewish  literature  would 
well  reward  the  labor  bestowed  on  it.  lieeausc  it 
offers  interesting  linguistic  problems  besides.  A 
special  feature  of  these  prayer  books  is  the  (vulgar) 
Arabic  version  of  the  Aramaic  Targuins  of  some 
portions  of.  the  Pentateuch,  such  as  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  the  Song  of  Moses,  and  the  Decalogue;  also 
prominent  llaftarot,  as  that  of  the  last  day  of  Pass- 
over  and  the  Ninth  Day  of  Ab;  finally,  of  the  Five 
Scrolls,  and  the  Megillat  Antioclms  (idem,  “Arab. 
Ohrcstom.”  pp.  l-<>).  Favorite  subjects  for  trans¬ 
lation  are  Ibn  Gabirol’s  u  Azbarot,”  Judah  ha-Levi's 
famous  piyyut.  'ft  (Alexandria,  1879),  for  the 


Sabbath  before  Purim.  and  a  legendary  paraphrase 
of  Allot,  V.  SHnrnsr  VCV  Leghorn,  184(1).  Besides 
the  last-named,  the  whole  of  the  Pirke  Abut  (2Dn 
JTinjk  ed.  Joseph  Shahbethai  Farlii,  Leghorn,  1849) 
lias  in  many  prayer-books  its  Arabic  version  side  by 
side  with  the  original.  The  Passover  Ilaggadah  has 
often  been  edited  with  Arabic  translation  and  com¬ 
mentaries.  Karaite  j >ray er-books  show  similar  fea¬ 
tures.  Arabic  directions  arc  already  to  In?  found  in 
FudhiEs  (Isaiah  Cohen  b.  Fz/iyalm)  “Siddur  ”  (see 
above,  par.  2),  not  to  speak  of  later  compilations. 
Isaac  b.  Solomon  gave  an  Arabic  version  of  “Ten 
Articles  of  Creed”  (mp*  n:3.  Eupatoria,  1840). 

8.  Philosophy  and  Theology:  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  Arabic  for  philosophical  discussion  grew 
out  of  conditions  that  differed  from  those  which 
affected  most  of  the  preceding  branches.  Jews 
would  probably  never  have  written  on  philoso¬ 
phy,  had  they  not  been  impelled  to  do  so  bv  the 
Arabs,  whose  works  formed  their  sole  sources  of 
information  on  this  subject.  These  latter  provided 
them  with  a  terminology,  for  which  the  Hebrew 
language  offered  no  facilities;  and  their  influence  is 
so  apparent  that  tin*  Hebrew  translations  from  Ara¬ 
bic,  as  well  as  works  written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
bear  a  thoroughly  Arabic  stamp.  All  Jewish  philo¬ 
sophical  works  that  were  epoch-making  are  wiitten 
in  Arabic,  and  most  of  them  are  evidently  meant  for 
Arab  readers  also. 

Although  not  exactly  the  oldest  philosophical  au¬ 
thor,  Saadia  was  the  first  to  form  his  ideas  on  Jewish 
theology  into  a  system.  He  was  therefore  the  father 
of  Jewish  philosophy.  His  met  lux  l  is  that  of  the 
class  of  Mohammedan  philosophers  known  as  Mota- 
zilitcs.  Somewhat  earlier  than  Saadia  was  Abu 
Ya‘akub  Isliak  b.  Sulaiman  (Isaac  Israeli  the  elder, 
died  about  950),  physician  to  Abu  Muhainmcd  ‘Ubaid 
Allah  al-Malidi  in  Kairwan.  He  was 
Develop-  the  author  of  a  “  Book  of  Definitions  ” 
ment  —probably  the  oldest  of  its  kind — 
of  Jewish  preserved  in  a  Hebrew  version  only 
Thought,  (ed.  II.  Hirselifeld.  pp.  233,  234;  Stein- 
schneider,  “Festschrift,”  pp.  131-141). 
The  first  period  also  includes  Baliya  b.  Josef  b. 
Pakodah  (lived  in  Spain  1040).  the  author  of  “Duties 
of  the  Heart”  and  “  Reflections  of  the  Soul.”  His 
contemporary,  Solomon  b.  Gabirol,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  Neoplatonic  ideas  into  Jewish  philosophy. 
His  Arabic  works  are  “The  Source  of  Life,”  “Im¬ 
provement-  of  Morals,”  and  the  ethical  treatise 
“Choice  of  Pearls”  (Munk,  “Melanges  de  Philoso¬ 
phic  Juivect  Arabe.”  Paris,  1*59).  Judah  ha-Levi 
(1140)  treats  Jewish  theology  from  quite  a  different 
point  of  view.  In  his  famous  “Kitali  Alkliazari” 
(ed.  II.  Hirselifeld,  with  the  revised  Hebrew  ver¬ 
sion,  Leipsie.  1887)  he  discards  the  method  of  the 
Ivalam  as  well  as  Aristotclianism  in  general,  and 
takes  bis  stand  on  tradition.  He  also  vigorously 
attacks  the  doctrines  of  the  Karaites.  Joseph  b. 
Zaddik  of  Cordova  (died  1149),  in  bis  “Microcosm,” 
discussed  ideas  fostered  by  Ibn  Gabirol.  Abraham 
ibn  Daud  (died  1180)  paved  the  way  toward  abso¬ 
lute  Aristotelianism  in  bis  “Emunah  Ramah.” 

Jewish  philosophy  reached  its  apogee  in  Moses 
Maiinonides.  Maimun  (the  father)  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  “Letter  of  Consolation”  (ed.  L.  M. 
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Simmons,  ‘•Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ii.  335).  in  which  lie 
warned  Jews  not  to  forget  their  belief,  although 
compelled  to  appear  outwardly  as  Moslems.  His 
son  Moses,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  thinkers,  com¬ 
posed,  when  still  young,  a  compendium  of  logic, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  “Unity  [of  God].”  in  Arabic. 
The  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  Allot  is  also 
of  philosophical  character,  and  is  known  under  the 
separate  title,  “Eight  Chapters”  (Pocoek.  “Porta 
Musis.”  pp.  INI  d  ,vy/.,  ed.  M.  WollT,  with  German 
translation.  Leipsic.  1803).  The  commentary  on 
“Hoick.”  the  tenth  chapter  ofSanlic- 

Maimon-  drill  iih.  pp.  133  <t  .v*/.),  contains  the 
ides.  ‘•Thirteen  Articles  of  Creed  ”  formu¬ 
lated  by  him.  A  system  of  his  theol¬ 
ogy  is  laid  down  in  his  chief  work.  “Guide  of  the 
Perplexed  ”  (ed.  S.  Monk,  with  French  translation, 
Paris,  1850-66;  compare  II.  Hirsehfeld,  “Kritisehe 
Bemerk ungen  zu  flunk's  Ausgabe  des  Dalalat  al- 
Hairin,”  in  “  Monatsschrift.”  xxxix.  404-413,  460- 
473).  Another  work  of  his  is  the  “Consolatory 
Epistle, ”  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Yemen.  Maimonides 
was  so  exhaustive  that  after  him  not.  much  was  com¬ 
posed  that  could  claim  originality.  Of  those  who 
followed  in  his  steps,  mention  must  first  be  made 
of  bis  son  Abraham,  whose  chief  theological  work 
has  already  been  mentioned.  His  co-disciple.  Joseph 
1).  Judah  h.  Aknin  (Abu  al-Hajjaj  Joseph  b.  Yabyah 
al  Sabti  al  Maghrabi),  to  whom  the  “Guide”  was 
dedicated,  was  himself  the  author  of  a  work  “Medi¬ 
cine  of  the  Soul,”  and  of  another  discovered  by 
Munk.  A  kind  of  imitation  of  the  “Moreli  ”  is  to 
be  found  in  the  anonymous  work  “Pearls  of  the 
Secrets.”  An  abstract  of  Aristotelian  philosophy 
in  the  style  of  Maimonides  is  given  by  Musa  b. 
Tubi  in  his  poem  “  Al-Sablniyyah,”  consisting  of 
seventy  verses  (the  original,  with  the  Hebrew  ver¬ 
sion  and  a  commentary  by  Solomon  h.  Immanuel 
da  Piera,  edited  and  translated  by  11.  Hirsehfeld, 
Ramsgate,  1894). 

With  the  decline  of  Jewish  philosophy  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Arabic  also  diminishes.  A  commen¬ 
tary  on  Maimonides’  “Sefer  ha-Madda*  ”  was  written 
by  ‘Ala  al-])in  al-Muwakkit  (MS.  Brit.  Mils’  Add. 
27294).  There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  Judah 
b.  Nissim  b.  Malka,  whose  work  “Anas  al-Gharib” 
contains  a  commentary  on  the  “Sefer  Yezirah  ”  and 
the  “Chapters  on  R.  Eliezer”  (Hirsehfeld,  “Arab. 
Chrestom.-”  pp.  19-31),  and  several  anonymous  treat¬ 
ises  on  “  Macrocosm  and  3Iicrocosm  ”  (“  Cat.  Ber¬ 
lin,”  ii.  105),  which  Steinschneider  believes  to  be  an 
abstract  from  Joseph  Kirkisani*s  work  mentioned 
above.  An  ethical  treatise  exists  in  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.,”  No.  1422). 

9.  Polemics  :  Here  may  be  recorded  some  works 
of  a  polemical  character,  because  tliev  are  theological 
as  well.  Tlicse  comprise  not  only  the  conriicts  be¬ 
tween  Rahbinites  and  Karaites,  but  also  treatises 
written  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  philosophy 
and  the  dogmas  of  other  creeds.  Among  these 
writers  is  David  al-Mekammez,  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  work  entitled  “Twenty  Treatises”  (Steinschnoi- 
der,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  880).  The  writings  of  Sulai- 
man  b.  Ruhaim  and  Jefeth  (see  above)  abound  in 
attacks  upon  the  Rahbinites;  but  these  were  com¬ 


pletely  defeated  by  Saadia.  Further  attacks  were 
made  by  Samuel  b.  Hofni  (/A.  eol.  1034;  “Z.  D.  M. 
G.”  viii.  551.  ix.  838).  by  Samuel  ha-Nagid  (who  also 
criticized  the  Koran),  and  especially  by  Judah  ha- 
Levi.  Alliliated  to  the  “Alkhazari”  of  the  last- 
named.  and  written  in  defense  of  Judaism,  wasSa‘ad 
h.  Mansur's  (12N0)  “Tan kill  al-Abhath  ”  (L.  Hirseh¬ 
feld,  “Sa‘a<Jb.  Mansur ihn  Kammuna,”  Leipsic,  1893; 
Goldziher,  in  “Steinschneider  Festschrift,”  pp.  110- 
114).  Pseudonymously  attributed  to  Sa'ad  is  a 
work  dealing  with  the  “  DilTerenecs  Between  the 
Rahbinites  and  the  Karaites”  (II.  Hirsehfeld.  “Arab. 
Chrestom.”  pp.  09-103).  Another  anonymous  work 
is  the  “Report  of  the  Discussion  with  a  Bishop.” 
Finally,  mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  two  Jewish 
renegades,  viz.,  Ihn  Kusin,  a  physician  in  Mosul, 
and  an  anonymous  writer  who  pretended  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Mohammed’s  prophet-hood. 

10.  Cabala:  Arabic  commentaries  on  the  “Sefer 
Yezirah  ”  were  written  by  Isaac  Israeli  (.Steinschnei¬ 
der,  “Cat.  Berlin,”  i.  55),  Saadia  (ed.  with  French 
translation  by  31.  Lambert,  Paris,  1891),  and  Judah 

I  b.  Nissim  b.  Malkali  (see  above).  Greater  activity 
has  been  displayed  in  the  present  age.  An  Amble 
translation  of  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  was  made  by 
Abraham  David  Ezekiel,  in  Bombay  (Poona,  1888). 
He  also  translated  into  Arabic  portions  of  the  Zoliar 
(“Lira  Zutta r)  (ib.  1887;  Algiers,  1853),  “Joseph 
Ergas”  (Bombay,  1888),  “Shomcr  Emunim,”and  the 
sermons  of  Isaac  Lopez  of  Aleppo  (Bombay,  1888). 

11.  Poetry  and  Tales:  Many  productions  that 

come  under  this  heading  have  already  been  noticed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and  in  the 
paragraph  on  Liturgy.  Several  poems  by  Karaite 
authors  have  been  published  by  Pinsker.  Single 
Arabic  verses  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  Ihn 
Ezra  s  Hebrew  poems  (Rosin.  “  Rcimc  uml  Gedichte 
des  Abraham  hen  Ezra,”  Breslau,  1888);  and  in 
one  of  Al-Harizi  s  Makamas  (No,  xi.)  a  poem  is  in¬ 
serted  in  which  each  verse  is  divided  into  Hebrew, 
•Aramaic,  and  Arabic  portions.  The  3Iakamas  are 
preceded  by  an  Arabic  preface  (Steinschneider,  “La 
Prefazione  Arahiea  delle  Makamat  di  Giuda  Al-IIa- 
rizi,”  etc.,  Florence,  1879).  Abraham  b.  Sahl,  al¬ 
though  born  a  Jew,  ranks  among  3Iohainmedan 
poets.  The  philosophical  poem  of  Musa  ben  Tubi 
lias  already  lieen  mentioned.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  flourished  in  Aden,  Shalom  b.  Joseph 
Shabbezi  (D wn  }*y  1DD.  MS.  Brit.  31  us.  Or.  4114), 
who  compiled  a  diwan  of  Arabic  poc*ms,  many  of 
which  are  of  his  own  composition.  Of  more  recent 
works  mention  may  be  made  of  the  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  epigrams,  quatrains,  and  ditties,  styled 
“  Safi  nail  Ma‘luf,”  by  Solomon  b.  Hayyim  Bunan 
(Leghorn,  1877).  For  prose  works  on  the  subject  of 
belles-lettres  the  chief  place  belongs  to  Moses  ibn 
Ezra’s  M  Kitab  al-Muhadlmmli  wal-Mudalmmli  ” 
(Schreiner,  Rev.  !:t.  juices,  ~  xxxi.  98-117,  xxxif. 
G2-81,  23G-249 ;  R.  K.  Kokowzow,  “  Kitah  al-Muhad- 
lrnrah,”  St,  Petersburg,  1895;  portions  of  Arabic  text 
with  Russian  introduction;  II.  Hirsehfeld,  “Arab. 
Chrestom.”  pp.  Gl-63).  A  collection  of  proverbs 
was  printed  in  Bombay  in  1889.  Isaac  Crispin’s 
ethical  treatise*  was  translated  by  Joseph  b.  Hasn. 
A  translation  of  IDIO  D.  by  Abu  Yusuf 

Habib,  was  printed  at  Oran  in  1889.  There  also 
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exists  ii  rich  literature  of  talcs,  mostly  of  sarnd 
character,  both  originals  and  translations,  namely, 
legendary  biographies  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Joseph, 
<»f  Moses,  and  of  Solomon  ( Bombay,  iss<>).  Of  more 
secular  eharaeier  is  a  volume  unfilled  HITJ?© 

(Leghorn,  1  Sf 5S ),  whic  h  contains  a  version  of  Simla- 
bad’s  travels.  An  anonymous  historical  work  was 
edited  by  Ad  Xcuhancr  (“Medieval  Jewish  Chroni¬ 
cles, ii.  Hit  ( t  wff. ). 

12.  Medicine:  Jews  distinguished  themselves 
early  in  medicine*,  partly  by  translating  from  Greek 
and  Syriac,  partly  by  independent  works.  The  old¬ 
est  is  Mcserjawaih  (SS:j),  to  wlic.m  Steinsehneider  has 
devoted  a  special  article  ("Z.  I).  M.  (J.”liii.  428—134). 
The  most  prominent  Jewish  physician  of  the  tenth 
century  was  -  Isaac  Israeli  (WiistenfeJd.  “Geseh. 
d.  Arab.  Acrzle,”  p.  At:  Steinselmei(h*r,  “Hehr. 
I'ehers/’  p.  701)  of  Kairwan,  mentioned  above,  who 
made*  himself  famous  by  bis  treatise  on  “Fevers.” 
Moses  b.  FJea/.er  al  Israili  (“  Ilm  Abi  Oseibia,”  ed. 
A.  Midler,  ii.  ST),  as  well  as  his  sons  Isaac  and  Isli- 
mael,  and  Jacob  the  son  of  the  last-named,  were 
physicians  to  the  Vizier  Muizz  al -Din  (end  of  the 
century).  At  fhe  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
Jewish  physicians  in  Spain  also  began  to  write  in 
Arabic.  Abu  Ja‘far  Joseph  Ahmad  b.  Hisdai  (a 
friend  of  the  philosopher  I lm  Baja)  (ik.  p.  51)  trans¬ 
lated  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for  Al-AIa'mun, 
vizier  to  the  Egyptian  calif.  Amir  hi  ahkam  Allah. 
Likewise  in  Cairo  nourished  (1161)  the  Karaite,  8a- 
di<I  b.  A  hi  al-Bayyan  (Steinselmeider,  “Hehr.  Bibl.” 
xiii.  61-63).  Maimonides  was  distinguished  as  a  med¬ 
ical  author:  amor.- ether  works  on  medicine  he  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates 
“Z.  J).  Al.  G.”  xlviii.  218-234;  ith'm,  **  Hebr. 
Uebcrs."  p.  7(>tl).  His  son  Abraham  ( Wiistcnfeld,  th, 

P*  HD.  also,  was  a  medical  authority,  and  so  was 
Joseph  b.  Judah  (Munk,  “Notice  sur  Joseph  b. 
Jehouda,”  p.  58).  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  nourished  Amram  al-Israili  (“Ilm  Abi 
Oseibia,*'  p.  2 13;  Steinselmeider,  “Zwei  Jud.  Aerzte 
Imran  h.  Sadaga  und  MuwalTak  b.  Selma.”  in  “Z.  D. 
Al.  G.”  1871),  bom  in  1165  at  Damascus;  died 
1231)  at  Emcxrt  (Hints).  Samuel  b.  Judah  b.  Abbas 
(see  Amu*)  wrote  a  work  styled  “Kitab  al-Alutid” 
Ub.  p.  31).  Abu  al- Mayya  j  justtf  of  Fez  (i7>.  p.  213) 
st udir  d  under  Maimonides.  He  lived  later  on  in 
Aleppo  and  composed  a  commentary  on  Hippoc¬ 
rates,  as  well  as  a  work  on  pharmacy.  To  the 
twelfth  century  belongs  also  Al-Asad  al -Mahal  li  (1>. 
Jaeoh  ben  Isaac),  who  lived  in  Egvptand  afterward 
in  Damn*  us  (//;.  p.  US).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Ihn  Abi  al  Hasan  ul-Barkamani  wrote  on  hygiene. 

A  medical  encyclopedia  was  compiled  by  ’  Abu 
Mansur  al-IIanmi  (end  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
Steinselmeider.  “Cat.  Berlin,”  ii.  98,  102;  see“Z  i) 

AL  G.”  xlvii.  374)  under  the  title  “  Al-Muntakib  ” 

13.  Matkematics:  Tl.o  olU.-xr  JowW, 

tu-ian  was  Alashallah  (Steinselmeider,  “Z.  D.  Ar.  G  ” 
xlviii.  434-440).  who  was  a  prolific  writer.  An 
/anonymous  work  on  astronomy  bv  a  Yemen  Jew  i.s 
described  by  Steinselmeider  (“Cat)  Berlin,”  p.  80). 

Bnw.ior.HAPiiY :  Steinsrhneiiler.  JTrhr.  Ui'lvrs  iwiin 

j':z\ 

II.  line. 


AKABIC  PHILOSOPHY  —  ITS  INFLTT- 
ENCE  ON  JJJD AISM :  Arabic  philosophy  dates 

from  the  appearance  of  dissenting  sects  in  Islam.  A 
century  had  hardly  elapsed  after  Alohammed  re¬ 
vealed  the  Koran,  when  numerous  germs  of  religious 
schism  began  to  arise.  Independent-  minds  sought 
to  investigate  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  which 
until  then  had  been  accepted  in  blind  faith  on  tin* 
authority  of  divine  revelation.  The  first  independ¬ 
ent  protest  was  that  of  the  Kadar  (from  the  Arabic 
I’tvhtrti,  to  have  power),  whose  partisans  atlirmed 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  contrast  with  the  Jahar- 
ites  (jnhit /*,  force,  constraint),  who  maintained  the 
belief  in  fatalism. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  a  schism 
arose  in  the  theological  schools  of  Bassora,  over 
which  Hasan  al  -Basil  presided.  A  pupil,  Wasil 
ihn  Atlia,  who  was  expelled  from  the  school  because 
his  answers  were  contrary  to  tradition,  proclaimed 
himself  leader  of  a  new  school,  and  systematized  all 
the  radical  opinions  of  preceding  sects,  particularly 
those  of  the  Kadarites.  This  new  school  or  sect  was 
called  Alotazilite  (from  itazaht,  to  separate  oneself, 
to  dissent).  Its  principal  dogmas  were  three:  (1) 
God  i.s  an  absolute  unity,  and  no  attribute  can  be 
ascribed  to  Him.  (2)  Man  i.s  a  free  agent.  It  is  on 
account  of  these  two  principles  that  the  Alotazilitcs 
designate  themselves  the  “Ashab  al-‘Adl  w  al 
Tauhid  ”  (The  Bartizans  of  Justice  and  Unity).  (3) 
All  knowledge  necessary  for  thcsalva- 

Xtise  tion  of  man  emanates  from  his  reason; 
of  First  he  could  acquire  knowledge  before  as 
Radical  well  as  after  Revelation,  bv  the  sole 
School.  light  of  reason — a  fact  which,  there¬ 
fore,  makes  knowledge  obligatory 
upon  all  men.  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The 
Alotazilitcs,  compelled  to  defend  their  principles 
against  the  orthodox  religious  party,  looked  for  sup¬ 
port  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  and  thus  founded 
a  rational  theology,  which  they  designated  ‘“Ilm-al- 
Kalam”  (Science of  the  Word)*;  and  those  professing 
it  were  called  Alotekallamin.  This  appellation, 
originally  designating  the  Alotazilitcs,  soon  became 
the  common  name  for  all  seeking  philosophical  dem¬ 
onstration  in  continuation  of  religious  principles. 
The  first  Alotekallamin  had  to  combat  both  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  the  infidel  parties,  between  whom  they  oc¬ 
cupied  the  middle  ground  ;  but  the  efforts  of  subse¬ 
quent  generations  were  entirely  concentrated  against 
the  philosophers.  -  ° 

From  the  ninth  century  onward,  owing  to  Calif 
a1-Ma‘nmn  and  his  successor,  Greek  philosophy  was 
introduced  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  Peripatetic 
school  began  to  find  able  representatives  among 
them;  such  were  Al  Kindi,  AI-Fambi,  Ibn’Sina,  and 
Ihn  Roshd,  all  of  whose  fundamental  principles  were 
considered  as  heresies  by  the  Alotekallamin. 

Ar,st°*1e-  tll/‘  I'"”***--  t>r  x1l<-  plu-rs,  nX‘ nion- 

st rated  the  unity  of  God;  but  from  the  view  which 
he  maintained,  that-  matter  was  eternal,  it  followed 
that  God  could  not  be  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Again  to  assert,  as  the  Peripatetics  did,  that  God’s 
knowledge  extends  only  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  not  to  individual  and  accidental  thin-s 
is  tantamount  to  giving  denial  to  prophecy.  One 
other  point  shocked  the  faith  of  the  Alotekallamin— 
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the*  theory  of  tlu*  intellect.  The  Peripatetics  taught 
that  the  human  soul  was  only  an  aptitude— a  faculty 
capable  of  attaining  every  variety  of  passive  perfec¬ 
tion — and  that  through  information  and  virtue  it 
became  qualified  for  union  with  the  active  intellect, 
which  latter  emanates  from  God.  To  admit  this 
theory  would  be  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
(see  Ai.kxandku  of  Aimiuoiusias).  Wherefore  the 
Motekallamin  had,  before  anything  else,  to  establish 
a  system  of  philosophy  to  demonstrate  the  creation 
of  matter,  and  they  adopted  to  that  end  the  theory 
of atomsasenunciated  by  Democritus.  They  taught 
that  atoms  possess  neither  quantity  nor  extension. 
Originally  atoms  were  created  by  God.  and  are 
created  now  as  occasion  seems  to  re- 
Argument  quire.  Bodies  come  into  existence  or 
for  die,  through  tin*  aggregation  or  the 
Creation,  sunderance  of  tln*se  atoms.  But  this 
theory  did  not  remove  the  objections 
of  philosophy  to  a  creation  of  matter.  For,  indeed, 
if  it  be  supposed  that  God  commenced  His  work  at 
a  certain  definite  time  by  His  “will,”  and  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  object,  it  must  be  admitted  that  He  was 
imperfect  before  accomplishing  His  will,  or  before 
attaining  Ilis  object.  In  order  to  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  Motekallamin  extended  their  theory  of  the 
atoms  to  Time,  and  claimed  that,  just  as  Space  is  con¬ 
stituted  of  atoms  and  vacuum.  Time,  likewise,  is  con¬ 
stituted  of  small  indivisible  moments.  The  creation 
of  the  world  once  established,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  them  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 'Creator, 
and  that  lie  is  unique,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a  dis¬ 
senting  sect — still  in  existence  to-day— cal  fed  Ka¬ 
raites,  arose  in  Judaism.  In  order  to  give  a  philo¬ 
sophical  tinge  to  their  polemics  with  their  opponents, 
they  borrowed  the  dialectic  forms  of  the  Motekal¬ 
lamin,  and  even  adopted  their  name  (Mas'udi,  in 
“Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuserits  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,”  viii.  349-351),  and  thus  transplanted 
the  Kalam  gradually  to  Jewish  soil,  to  undergo  the 
same  transformations  there  as  among  the  Arabs. 

The  oldest  religio-philosophieal  work  preserved  j 
is  that  of  Sandhi  (892-942),  “Emunot  we-De'ot” 
(Book  of  Beliefs  and  Opinions).  In 
Saadia.  this  work  Saadia  tieats  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  interested  the  Motekallamin 
so  deeply— such  as  the  creation  of  matter,  the  unity 
of  God,  the  divine  attributes,  the  soul,  etc.— and  he 
criticizes  the  philosophers  severely.  For  to  Saadia 
there  is  no  problem  as  to  creation:  God  created  the 
world/**  ni/tilo,  just  as  Scripture  attests;  and  be  con¬ 
tests  the  theory  of  the  Motekallamin  in  reference  to 
atoms,  which  theory,  lie  declares,  is  just  as  contrary 
to  reason  .and  Pcligion  as  the  theory  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  professing  the  eternity  of  matter.  To  prove 
the  unity  of  God,  Saadia  uses  the  demonstrations  of 
the  Motekallamin.  Only  the  attributes  of  essence 
(*ifa t-al-(ht t in t )  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  not  the 
attributesof  action  (xifni-nl-af  'aliyat).  The  soul  is  a 
substance  more  delicate  even  than  that  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  spheres.  Here  Saadia  controverts  the  Motekal¬ 
lamin,  who  considered  the  soul  an  “accident”  (com¬ 
pare  “Moreli,”  i.  74),  and  employs  the  following  one 
of  their  premises  to  justify  his  position;  “Only  a 
substance  can  be  the  substratum  of  an  accident" 


(that  is,  of  a  non-essential  property  of  things).  Saa¬ 
dia  argues;  “If  the  si  ml  Ik*  an  accident  only,  it  can 
itself  have  no  such  accidents  as  wisdom,  joy,  love,” 
etc.  Saadia  was  thus  in  every  way  a  supporter  of 
the  Kalam;  and  if  at  timrs  hi* deviated  from  its  doc¬ 
trines,  it  was  owing  to  his  religious  views;  just  as 
the  Jewish  ami  Moslem  Peripatetics  stopped  short  in 
their  respective  Aristotclianism  whenever  there  was 
danger  of  wounding  orthodox  religion. 

Jewish  philosophy  entered  upon  a  new  period  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  works  of  the  Peripatetics 
— Al-Farabi  and  Hm  Sina  (Avicenna)— on  the  one 
I  side,  and  the  “  Encyclopedia  of  the  Brethren  of  Pu- 
[  rity  ” — a  t  rnnsformed  Kalam  founded  on  Neoplatonic 
thrones — on  the  other  side,  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  Jewish  thinkers  of  that  age.  The 
two  leading  philosophers  of  the  pe- 
The  riod  arc  Ibn  Gnbirol  (Avicebron)  and 
Neopla-  Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pa  kudu — the 
tonic  former  standing  upon  a  purely  philo- 
Philoso-  sophical  platform,  the  latter  upon  a 
phy.  religio  philosophical  one;  and  both 
attaining  similar  results.  Both  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  universal  matter  as  the  substratum  of  all 
(except  God)  that  exists;  but  Babj  a  goes  further  and 
determines  what  that  matter  is:  it  is  Darkness 
(“  Ma'ani  al-Nafs,”  translated  by  Broyde,  p.  17).  But 
this  matter  /lid  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  as  the 
Peripatetics  claimed.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  here  the 
growth  of  the  Peripatetic  ideas  as  to  substance  aiid 
form;  but  influenced  by  religion,  these  ideas  are  so 
shaped  as  to  admit  tin*  non  eternity  of  matter.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  the  soul  and  its  action,  Gabi- 
rol  and  Bahya  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
“Brethren  of  Purity.”  Man  (the  microcosm)" is  in 
every  way  like  the  celestial  spheres  (the  macrocosm)". 
Just  as  the  heavenly  spheres  receive  their  motion 
from  the  universal  soul — which  is  a  simple  substance 
emanating  from  God —  so  man  receives  his  motion 
from  the  rational  soul — another  simple  substance 
emanating  from  Him  (U.T  p.  (it);  Munk,  “Melanges 
de  Philosophic,”  p.  266).  In  fact.,  creation  came 
through  emanation,  and  in  the  following  sequence: 
(1)  The  active  intellect;  (2)  the  universal  soul— 
which  moves  the  heavenly  sphere;  (3)  nature;  (4) 
darkness — which  at  the  beginning  was  hut  a  capac¬ 
ity  to  receive  form;  (5)  the  celestial  spheres;  ( 0 )  the 
heavenly  bodies;  (7)  tin*;  (S)  air;  (9)  water;  (10) 
earth  (“Ma‘ani  al-Nafs,”  72;  compare  Munk,  I.r.,  p. 
201).  But  as  regards  the  question  of  the  attributes 
which  occupy  the  Jewish  and  Moslem  theologians 
so  much,  Bahya,  in  his  work  on  ethics,  “Ilolmt 
lm-Lebabot,”  written  in  Arabic  under  the*  title 
of  “Kitub  al-Hidayat  0  faraidli  al  Kulub”  (The 
Duties  of  the  Heart),  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Motazilites,  that  the  attributes  by  which  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  G/wl  should  be  taken  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  sense,  as  excluding  the  opposite  attributes. 
Mith  reference  to  Gabirol,  a  positive  opinion  can 
not  be  given  on  this  point,  as  bis  “Fons  Vitte  ”  does 
not  deal  with  the  question;  but  there  is  reason  to 
belie\e  that  be  felt  the  influence  of  the  Asharites, 
who  admitted  attributes.  In  fact,  in  bis  poetical 
philosophy,  entitled  “Keter  Malkut”  (The  Cro>vn 
of  Royalty),  Gabirol  uses  numerous  attributes  in 
describing  God. 
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By  wav  of  a  "moral  statement,  one  may  say  that 
the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  anion"  the  Jews  of  the 
eleventh  century  marks  a  transitional  epoch,  leading 
either  to  the  pure  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics  or 
to  the  mysticism  of  the  Cabala. 

The  twelfth  century  saw  the  apotheosis  of  pure 
philosophy  and  the  decline  of  the  Kalam,  which 
latter,  being  attacked  by  both  the  philosophers  and 
the  orthodox,  perished  for  lack  of  champions.  This 
supreme  exaltation  of  philosophy  was  due,  in  great 
measure.,  to  Gazzali  (loo.V-1  111)  among  the  Arabs, 
and  to  Judah  ha-Levi  (1  MO)  among  the  Jews.  In 
fact,  the  attacks  directed  against  the  philosophers 
by  (ia/./.ali  in  his  work,  “Tuhfat  al-Falasufa”  (The 
Destruction  of  the  Philosophers),  not 
The  only  produced,  by  reaction,  a  current 
Apotheosis  favorable  to  philosophy,  but  induced 
of  the  philosophers  themselves  to  profit 
Phi-  by  his  criticism,  they  thereafter  ma* 
losophy.  king  their  theories  clearer  and  their 
logic  closer.  The  influence  of  this  reac¬ 
tion  brought  forth  the  two  greatest  philosophers  that 
the  Arabic  Peripatetic  school  ever  produced,  name¬ 
ly.  Ibn  Baja  (A veil  Pace) and  Ibn  Roshd  (Averroes), 
both  of  whom  undertook  the  defense  of  philosophy. 

Since  no  idea  and  no  literary  or  philosophical 
movement  ever  germinated  on  Arabian  soil  without 
leaving  its  impress  on  the  Jews,  Gazzali  found  an 
imitator  in  the  person  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  This  illus¬ 
trious  poet  took  upon  himself  to  free  religion  from 
1  he  shackles  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  this 
end  wrote  the  Tuzari.’*  in  which  lie  sought  to  dis¬ 
credit  all  schools  of  philosophy  alike.  He  passes 
severe  censure  upon  the  Motckallamin  for  seeking 
to  support  religion  by  philosophy.  He  says.  “I 
consider  1dm  to  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  who  is  convinced  of  religious  truths  with¬ 
out  having  scrutinized  them  and  reasoned  over 
them  ”  (“Cuzari,”  \\).  Then  he  reduced  the  chief 
propositions  of  the  Motckallamin,  to  prove  the  unity 
of  God,  to  ten  in  number,  describing  them  at  length, 
and  concluding  in  these  terms:  4  Does  the  Kalam 
give  us  more  information  concerning  God  and  His 
attributes  than  the  prophet  did?”  (lb.  iii.  and  iv.) 
Aristotelianism  finds  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  for  it  is 
no  less  given  to  details  and  criticism;  Neoplatonism 
alone  suited  him  somewhat,  owing  to  its  appeal  to 
iiis  poetic  temperament. 

But  the  Hebrew  Gazzali  was  no  more  successful 
than  bis  Arabian  prototype;  and  his  attacks,  al¬ 
though  they  certainly  helped  todiscredit  the  Kalam— 
fur  which  no  one  cared  any  longer — were  altogether 
powerless  against  Peripatetic’"  philosophy,  which 
soon  bmnd  numerous  defenders.  ]n  fact,  soon  after 
the  “  Cuzari  ”  made  its  appearance.  Abraham  ibn 
Daud  published  bis  “Einunah  Hamuli’*  (The  Sub¬ 
lime  fulfil),  wherein  be  recapitulated  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Peripatetics,  Al-Farabi  and  Ibn  Sina, 
upon  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  these  theories  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  Judaism 
It  is  an  error  generally  current.”  save  Ibn  D»ud  in 
the  preface  of  bis  book,  “that  the  study  of  spccula- 
tive  philosophy  is  dangerous  to  religion.  True 
philosophy  not  only  does  not  harm  religion,  it  con¬ 
firms  ami  strengthens  it.r 


The  authority  of  Ibn  Daud,  however,  did  not 
suffice  to  give  permanence  to  Aristotelianism  in 
Judaism.  This  accomplishment  was  reserved  for 
Mnimonides,  who  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Aristotle  with  Judaism;  and  to  this  end 
the  author  of  the  ~  Yad  ha  Hazakah”  composed  his 
immortal  work,  “  Dalalat  al-Hairin” 
Maimon-  (Guide of  the  Perplexed)— known  bet¬ 
ides.  ter  under  its  Hebrew  title  “Moreh 
Nebukim” — whic  h  served  for  many 
centuries  as  the  subject  of  discussion  and  comment 
by  Jewish  thinkers.  In  this  work,  Mnimonides, 

|  after  refuting  the  propositions  of  the  Motckallamin, 

!  considers  Creation,  the  Unity  of  God.  the  Attributes 
|  of  God.  the  Soul,  etc.,  and  treats  them  in  accordance 
with  the  theories  of  Aristotle  to  the  extent  in  which 
these  latter  do  not  conflict  with  religion.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  while  accepting  the  teachings  of  Aristotle 
upon  matter  and  form,  he  pronounces  against  the 
eternity  of  matter.  Nor  does  he  accept  Aristotle’s 
theory  that  God  can  have  a  knowledge  of  universals 
only,  and  not  of  particulars.  If  He  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  particulars.  He  would  be  subject  toconstaut 
change.  Maimonidcs  argues:  “God  perceives  fu¬ 
ture  events  before  they  happen,  and  this  perception 
never  fails  Him.  Therefore  there  are  no  new  ideas 
to  present  themselves  to  Him.  He  knows  that  such 
and  such  an  individual  does  not  yet  exist,  but  that 
be  will  be  born  at  such  a  time,  exist  for  such  a 
period,  and  then  return  into  non-existence.  When 
then  this  individual  comes  into  being,  God  does 
not  learn  any  new  fact ;  nothing  has  happened,  that 
He  knew  not  of,  for  He  knew  this  individual,  such 
as  he  is  now,  before  bis  birth”  (“.Moreh,”  i.  20). 
AV  bile  seeking  thus  to  avoid  the  troublesome  conse¬ 
quences  certain  Aristotelian  theories  would  entail 
upon  religion,  Maimonidcs  could  not  altogether 
escape  those  involved  in  Aristotle’s  idea  of  the  unity 
of  souls;  and  herein  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  orthodox. 

Ibn  Roshd  (Avcrroes),  tlie  contemporary  of  Mai- 
monides,  closes  the  philosophical  era  of  the  Arabs. 

The  boldness  of  this  great  conunenta- 
Averroism.  tor  of  Aristotle  aroused  the  full  fury 
of  the  orthodox,  who,  in  their  zeal, 
attacked  all  philosophers  indiscriminately,  and  had 
all  philosophical  writings  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  theories  of  Ibn  Roslid  do  not  differ  fundamen¬ 
tally  from  those  of  Ibn  Baja  and  Ibn  Tufail,  who 
only  follow  the  teachings  of  Ibn  Sina  and  Al-Farabi. 
Like  all  Arabic  Peripatetics.  Ibn  Roslid  admits  the 
-  pothesis  of  the  intelligence  of  the  spheres  and  the 
hypothesis  of  universal  emanation,  through  which 

motion  is  communicated  from  place  to  place  to  all 
parts  of  the  universe  as  far  its  the  supreme  world — 
hypotheses  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Arabic  phi¬ 
losophers,  did  away  with  the  dualism  involved  in 
Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  pure  energy  and  eternal 
matter.  But  while  Al-Farabi,  Ibn  Sina,  and  other 
Arab  philosophers  hurried,  so  to  speak,  over  sub- 
jocts  that  trenched  on  religions  dogmas,  Ibn  Roshd 
delighted  in  dwelling  upon  them  with  full  particu- 
antv  ami  stress.  Thus  he  says,  “Not  only  is  mat¬ 
ter  eternal,  but  form  is  potentially  inherent  in  mat- 
tcr:  otherwise,  it  were  a  creation  cr  nihito  (Munk, 
Melanges,”  p.  444).  According  to  this  theory, 
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therefore,  the  existence  of  tin’s  world  w  not  only  a 
jwjutibifift/,  as  Ibn  Sina  declared — in  order  to  make 
coneessions  to  the  orthodox — but  also  a  tu'ccxsify. 
Drivc'ii  from  the  Arabian  schools,  Arabic  philosophy 
found  a  refuse  with  the  Jews,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  transmitted  it  to  the  Christian 
world.  A  series  of  eminent  men — such  as  the  Tib- 
bons.  Xarboni,  Gersonides — joined  in  translating  the 
Arabic  philosophical  works  into  Hebrew  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  them.  The  works  of  Ibn  Roshd  espe¬ 
cially  brcaine  the  subject  of  their  study,  due  in  great 
measure  to  Maimonides,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  pupil  Joseph  ibn  Aknin,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ibn  Roshd’s  commentary. 

The  intluence  which  the  Arabic  intellect  exercised 
over  Jewish  thought  was  not  con  tilted  to  philosophy  ; 
it  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  field  of  Biblical 
exegesis  also.  Saadia’s  commentary 
Influence  on  the  Bible  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
on  Motazilites;  and  its  author,  while  not 
Exegesis,  admitting  any  positive  attributes  of 
God,  except  those  of  essence,  endeav¬ 
ors  to  interpret  Biblical  passages  in  such  a  way  as 
to  rid  them  of  anthropomorphism.  The  celebrated 
commentator,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  explains  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  of  Creation  and  other  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages  in  a  philosophical  sense.  Xahmanides,  too, 
and  other  commentators,  show  the  influence  of  the 
philosophical  ideas  current  in  their  respective 
epochs.  This  salutary  inspiration,  which  lasted  for 
five  consecutive  centuries,  yielded  to  that  other  in¬ 
fluence  alone  that  came  from  the  neglected  depths 
of  Jewish  and  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism,  and  which 
took  the  name  of  Cabala. 

Bmurir.p.AiMiv :  For  Arabic  philosophy,  sop  Ritter,  Grsrh.  tier 
Philustijihic,  vii.  via.;  Wenrieh.  Dc  Auclnrum  (f  nr  corum 
Yasiouihux,  Leipsio,  1K42;  Brueker,  1  list.  C rit .  Philo*,  viil. ; 
Munk.  Mein  tines  de  Philosojdiie  Juice  ci  Arnbt\  lHfiA;  Hau- 
reau.  J)e  In  Philosophic  Srohist  iipie. ;  Jouniain.  Reeherehes 
sur  h*  Trad  net  inn*  d'A  ri  stole ;  Renan,  .1  crrrocs  et  VArer- 
roisnif.  Paris.  1SU2;  Steinselineitler,  AbFarnbi.  For  Jewish 
philosophy.  S4*i*  Srhmic'dl.  Studicn  Utter  Jttdischr  Philoxo- 
phic,  Inzi;  Kaufmann./JiV  Attrilmtnih  hre  in  tlcrJIhlischcn 
Rcl iuioitsith ihisojth <Y,  JS77 ;  idem,  Die  Spuren  Al-Ikit- 
hiuuxi's  in  drr  Jfidixrhen  lieliifinnsphilnxnphir. ,  18S0;  Joel, 
Put  GnbiroVs  Rrdeutuim  fflr  die  Resell ichtc  tier  Phi - 
Jositphif%  in  Beil rd ye  zvr  flench.  tier  Philosophic  (Anhanp), 
1S7«1;  S-hoyer,  Psifehohujic  ties  Mtti  infinities;  J.  GuUnmnn. 
Die  llel  itjiottxph  ib  tsojthie  des  Saw  I  in.  1SS2;  idem.  Die  Phi¬ 
losophic  des  Solomon  Hm  (lnhii‘ol.  1SS9 ;  idem.  Die  Philoso- 
]>hic  des  Abraham  ibn  Daud.  The  lx*st  monograph  on 
Arabic*  Philosophy  is:  Worms,  Die  Lrhrc  von  der  Anfnnv*- 
losiijbeil  der  Welt  h.  d.  Arab.  Philosojihen .  in  Re  it  r  tine 
z.  flesehichtc  tier  Philosophic  ties  Mittrlalterx ,  vol.  iii. 
Heft  iv. 

K.  I.  Bn. 

ARABIC  POETRY:  Tlie  poetic  literature  of 
the  Arab  Jews,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  handed 
down,  must  be  about  as  old  as  Arabic  Poetry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  the  main  is  of  the  same  form  and  stamp. 
Two  epochs  may  be  distinguished:  viz.:  (1)  The 
pre-Islamic  or  lyric  al,  and  (2)  that  which  is  coeval 
with  Mohammed  and  entirely  polemical.  Of  the 
first  epoch  the  oldest  verses  known  are  by  the  poet¬ 
ess  Sarah,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Banu  Kuraiza,  who, 
in  a  short  dirge,  bewailed  the  treacherous  slaughter 
by  an  Arab  chief  of  many  of  her  compatriots.  This 
incident,  which  took  place  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  is  also  alluded  to  in  a  verse  of  an  un¬ 
known  Jewish  poet.  The  Jewish  poetry  of  this 
epoch  culminates  in  the  songs  of  t lie  famous  Al-  j 
Samaual  (Samuel)  b.  Adiya,  who  inhabited  the  | 


castle  Al-Ablak  in  Taima  (middle  of  sixth  century). 
Among  Arab  authors  of  all  ages  he  is  the  prototype 
of  fidelity  ;  having  sacrificed  his  son’s 
Pre-  lib*  in  order  to  keep  a  pledge  given  to 
Islamic  a  friend,  who  was  no  other  than  Imr 
Poetry.  al-Kais,  the  most  eminent  of  the  old 
Arab  poets.  The*  poem  composed  by 
Samau’al  on  the  incident  has  often  been  printed,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  different  translations,  although 
various  recensions  obscure  the  true  text.  Another 
poem  attributed  to  him  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
Sanmu’al’s  son  .lurid  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  poet. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed  there  nour¬ 
ished  in  Medina  the  poet  Al-Rabi  ibn  Abu  Ai«- 
Huk.uk,  of  the  Banu  al-Xndhir,  of  whose  poems  sev¬ 
eral  are  still  extant.  In  one  of  them  the  sentence 
occurs:  “There  is  a  remedy  for  every  illness;  but 
folly  is  incurable.” 

The  poet  Shuraih,  whose  epoch  is  uncertain,  is 
the  author  of  a  fine  distich  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation: 

“  Associate  thyself  to  the  noble,  if  thou  And  a  way  to  their 
brotherhood ; 

Ami  drink  from  their  cup,  though  thou  shouldest  drink  two¬ 
fold  poison.” 

To  the  pre-Islamic  period  belongs  also  a  poet 
named  Aim  al-I)iyal,  who  was  not,  however,  a  Jew 
by  birth. 

A  great  change  is  noticeable  in  Jewish  poetr}’  in 
the  second  period,  when  Mohammed  had  settled  in 
Medina.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Banu  Kainuka, 
the  p< K*t  Ka’ah  ibn  al-Ashraf,  of  the  Banu  al-Xadhir, 
recognized  the  danger  which  now  threatened  all  the 
Mcdinian  Jews,  lie  traveled  to  Mecca  and  incited 
the  Kuraish  in  poems  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
defeat  suffered  at  Badr.  It  appears  that  Mohammed 
alluded  to  Ka'ab’s  polemic  poetry  in 
Poetry  of  the  simile  of  *a  dog  which,  if  thou 
Moham-  drive  him  away,  putteth  forth  his 
med’sTime.  tongue,  or,  if  thou  let  him  alone,  put¬ 
teth  forth  his  tongue  also”  (Koran, 
vii.  174).  The  points  of  the  simile  are  not  only  the 
alliteration  of  “Ka‘ab”  and  “kalb”  (dog),  but  also 
the  putting  forth  of  the  tongue,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  poetic  satire.  Iva‘ab  was  soon  after¬ 
ward  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  Mohammed. 
His  poems  have  been  preserved  by  Moslem  biogra¬ 
phers  of  Mohammed ;  and  bis  death  was  bewailed  in 
verse  by  another  Jewish  poet,  Al-Suininak,  whose 
effusions  are  also  still  in  existence. 

Shortly  before  Mohammed  attacked  the  Banu 
Ivuraiza — the  last  remaining  Jewish  tribe  in  Medina 
— a  woman  of  this  tribe  embraced  Islam.  Her  bus- 
hand,  named  Aus,  tried  to  entice  her  to  return,  and 
addressed  a  few  lines  of  entreaty  to  her. which  are 
still  extant.  The  murder  of  Hujaij,  rabbi  of  the 
Banu  al-Xadhir,  was  lamented  in  a  poem  by  Jabal 
ibn  Jauwal,  who  also  bewailed  the  fate  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  and  massacred  tribes.  The  last  poet  of  this 
class  was  Makijab.  lie  was  a  native  of  Yemen  who 
had  adopted  Judaism,  and  fought  against  the  Mos¬ 
lems  when  the}'  attacked  Khaibar,  the  last  Jewish 
stronghold.  In  a  poem  of  three  verses  he  challenged 
one  of  Mohammed’s  heroes  to  single  combat,  and 
fell  in  the  contest.  This  closes  the  list  of  Arabic- 
Jewish  poets  of  ancient  times.  The  next  centuries 
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did  not  develop  Jewish  poetry  in  Arabia,  save  a  few 
lines  in  one  of  Hariri's  makamas  ( \i. )  anci  I  bn  Ezra's  j 
poems.  At  t lie  lieginningof  the  fourteenth  century 
there  lived  in  Seville  Mls.v  it.  Tnu,  who  wrote  a 
philosophic  poem  styled  “  Al-Sab’iniyya  v  (poem  of 
seventy  verses),  following  the  lines  of  Maimonidcan 
argumentation. 

A  number  of  Jewish  poets  writing  in  Arabic  lived 
in  Spain:  but.  unfortunately,  hardly  more  than  their  1 
names  have  come  down.  Among  them  are:  Moses  i 
ben  Samuel  ilm  (iikatilla  (eleventh  century ;  see  Poz- 
naiiski.  “  I  bn  (Jikaliila.”  p.  23,  Berlin,  1N!>5);  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Said  (Seville,  thirteenth  century);  Nasim 
al  Israili  (Seville);  Abraham  Alfakar  (thirteenth 
century,  Toledo;;  Ismail  al  Yahudi  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Kasmunah.  All  of  ihc<e  wrote  Muwashshah 
poetry  (Hartmann,  “Das  Arabische  Strnphengc- 
dieht,"  }»p.  -to,  i>3,  73,  74,  225,  244). 

A  kind  of  revival  took  place  in  Arabic-speaking 
countries  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  tin* 
poetry  of  this  epoch  is  almost  entirely 
Revival  at  of  a  liturgical  diameter,  and  the  lan- 
Close  guage  is  not  classical,  but  is  modeled 
of  Middle  on  the  dialect  of  the  country  in  which 
Ages.  the  Jews  happened  to  live.  Many  of 
these  are  printed  among  the  collections 
of  piyyutim  for  Maghrebincand  Eastern  rites;  but  a 
comprehensive  and  critical  study  of  them  has  yet  to 
be  undertaken. 

Within  the  last  decades  have  come  to  light  the 
collections  of  poems  of  the  Ycinenian  poet  Shalom 
1?.  Joskimi  SiiAUisiczi.  who  largely  made  use  of  the 
later  forms  of  Arabic  poetry,  notably  the  “  Muwash¬ 
shah  ”  (girdle  rime). 

miu.nimiArnv:  Nohleka*.  lit  it  riiyf  zur  Kamtn  tastier  Ponte, 
tier  Altai  .train  r,  |»p.  fg  si»;  lh’lHx±*  U.  JHiiisrh-Anih.  Poe- 
sint  tius  Vtirnitiluinn  thtnischi  r  Y.t  it.  1S74  ;  Ihn  Jlishtun . 

•*<i.  NVusieafehl.  passim  :  IlirsehfeM.  Kssni  snr  I'Hisfnire  ties 
J  nil’s  tie  Mali m  .  in  limn  tJ  nth s .Inin  x,  vii.  HIT-1U3.  x.  10- 
ai ;  i«J**in.  A  <sn  It' ini  min  with  the  Hebrew  iransl.  hv  Solomon 
h.  Immanuel  Dajiiere.^titeUiua!  translated  in  lie  ^t tit  of  Mon- 
,  U' tn nr  f '[tilt  f/t  .  U^nisvate.  ism ;  idem,  t'onlrihution'  to  the 
Stiitlf/  tit  tiir  Jt  irish~. inline  Jiitihfl  «*/  the  .1 Jtiyhre.lt ,  in 
Jnnrnnl  of  Hoynl  .Isintir  Smitli /.  Isjm,  j»p.  g.d  JlO  {Sony 
of  hiijtih )  :  idem,  Jewish-. I  mint •  Jjituryies ,  in  Jctt’ish 
(lunrtnlii  lii  rietr.  vi.  Utt-ixr*.  vii.  4IS-427. 

<J  H.  Hilt, — G. 

ARABIC  SCRIPT.  See  Aiiakic  Lanocaom. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
See  Bim.K  Translations. 

ARAD :  1.  Son  of  Beriah  in  the  genealogical  list 
of  Benjamin  (I  Citron,  viii.  15). 

2.  A  Canaanite  city  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
(Judges  i.  10).  against  which  the  Jews  fought  suc¬ 
cessfully  (Xum.  x.\i.  1.  xxxih\4H).  Later  it  was  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Kenites  (Judges  i.  io).  The  site  has 
been  identified  by  Bobitison  with  Tell  ‘Arad,  south¬ 
east  of  Hebron, 

BrnuoGEAJMir-f  Until.  r;o«/m;>/oV  ties  _t\tni  Pnlilstino.  ni>  M 
-  Smith-  Historical  Cfsjrophu  of  the  Holy  Ltiinl. 

j»p.  litT,  271 

J*  G.  B.  L. 

ARAD  (  ALT- ARAD) :  A  royal  free  citv  and 
market  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros.  145  miles 
southeast  of  Budapest.  Among  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  Hungary  that  of  Arad  holds  a  prominent 
place.  Its  history  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  passport  issued  by  Lieut. 


Field-Marshal  Baron  Cosa.  May  1, 1717,  to  two  Jews 
residing  in  the  suburbs,  is.  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
oldest  historical  document  containing  information 
concerning  the  Jewish  community 
Early  there.  In  1741  there  lived  in  Arad 
History,  only  one  Jew,  named  Mandel,  who 
purchased  the  right  to  sell,  at  first 
groceries,  and  then  lbjuors,  under  the  protection  of 
Colonel  Horvath  of  the  boundary  guard.  Other 


Interior  of  (tie  Synagogue  at  Arad. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Jews  soon  settled  there.  A  census  taken  in  1743 
showed  that  six  of  them  lived  in  their  own  housos. 
The  congregation,  together  with  its  associated  “Ho¬ 
bnail  Kaddishah,”  was  organized  about  this  time. 
In  17o4  there  were  24  Jewish  families  residing  in 
Arad ;  among  them  Jacob  Isaac,  rabbi  and  teacher, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  30  florins.  The  year  1789 
marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Arad 
community.  In  May  of  that  year  Aron  Ciiohin 
entered  upon  Ids  duties  as  rabbi  of 
Aron  the  congregation.  The  whole  history 
Chorin  and  of  the  community  and  its  struggles, 
Moses  its  successes,  and  its  renown  tlience- 
Hirschl.  forth  center  in  him.  With  touching 
devotion  and  patriarchal  sentiment  he 
applied  himself  to  its  elevation,  and  organized  most 
»”f  the  benevolent  institutions  that  are  its pride  today. 
Another  man  who,  with  the  rabbi,  deserved  well  of 
the  congregation  was  Moses  Hirschl,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  decades  devoted  hisaltention  mainly  toitseduea- 
tional  interests.  Together  with  the  principal,  Lazar 
Skreinka,  he  sueeeeded  in  raising  the  intellectual 
grade  of  the  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  authorities.  Of  especial  importance,  liow- 
e\er,  for  the  true  development  of  the  congregation 
was  the  success  attending  Chorin ’s  efforts  to  induce 
the  youths  in  the  community  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  handicrafts.  Tin?  Arad  congregation  led 
those*  of  Hungary,  both  in  the  number  of  its  me¬ 
chanics  and  in  the  variety  <>f  trades  represented. 
The  inspiration  of  the  movement  originated  with 
('linrin,  who  in  this  matter  took  his  stand  upon  Tal¬ 
mudic  precepts.  “  From  this  congregation.”  lie 
wrote  in  1S31,  “seventy-eight  young  men  have  gone 
forth  to  follow  various  handicrafts,  and  in  addition 
several  have  devoted  themselves  to  such  professions 
as  the  law  permits.  Some  of  these  latter  already 
have  large  practises  as  physicians  and  surgeons.” 
In  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Tllmann,  president  of  tin*  IVsth 
Congregation,  lie  names  the  trades  that 

Diversity  were  followed  by  the  Jews  of  Arad: 
of  there  were  goldsmiths,  tanners,  con* 

Trades,  fectioners,  furriers,  coopers,  watchcase- 

makers,  braid-makers,  soap-boilers, 
horseshoe-makers,  smiths,  locksmiths,  gunsmiths, 
bookbinders,  painters,  tailors,  pipe-mounters,  gla¬ 
ziers,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  etc. 

Philanthropic  interests  were  taken  charge  of  by 
the  lluniaiiitatsverein,  founded  in  1830,  and  en¬ 
larged  later  by  a  women's  society  with  similar  aims; 
their  special  charge  being  the  excellent  Jewish  hos¬ 
pital,  a  creation  of  the  Hebrah  Kaddishah,  which  was 
first  organized  in  1700  by  Cliorin.  After  Oborin's 
death,  1844,  the  Arad  congregation,  which  in  1839 
aggregated  812  souls,  called  Jacob  Stcinhardt  as 
their  temporary  rabbi  and  school-superintendent. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  he- became  chief  rabbi,  and 
was  followed  in  1885  by  Alexander  Rosenberg,  pre¬ 
viously  rabbi  in  Kaposvar.  During  the  whole  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Arad  con¬ 
gregation  developed  and  prospered.  All  branches 
of  congregational  activity  kept  pace  with  the  nu¬ 
merical  growth  of  the  congregation,  which  in  18G0 
aggregated  2,700  souls,  and  which  since  then  has 
doubled.  The  affairs  of  the  congregation  are  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  well-devised  rules:  schools  have 
been  reorganized;  additional  benevolent  institutions 
have  been  established,  of  which  the  Orphan  Home 
deserves  especial  mention;  and  a  home  for  pensioned 
employees  of  the  congregation  has  been  opened.  . 

Bini.ioURAPHY:  Jnhrburh  fttr  die  Israrliiischcn  Kultwwc- 

mciwkn  in  Ungani^  i.  144 ;  licn-ChiinanjiU  vl.  U5J  et  seq. 

i).  E.  N. 

ARADUS  (Arados,  I  Mare.  xv.  23):  A  Pheni- 
cian  city  on  the  island  now  called  Ruud.  eighty  miles 
north  of  Sidon.  It  is  the  Arvad  of  Ezek.  x.wii,  8, 
11,  the  Armad  of  Tiglath-pilcscr  III.,  and  is  also 
mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Jews  had 
migrated  thither  in  Maocabean  times  (I  Mace.  xv. 
23).  See  Auvad. 

IJniLlounAPMY:  W.  Max  MulJ«*r,  Asini  vnd  Kufnjxi,  p,  ISO ; 

lMctsclmmim.  ( ieschichtc  tier  Plinuizicr,  pp.  et  set]. 

J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

ARAG  (ARAK)  :  Village  in  the  district  of  Ky- 
urin.  Daghestan,  Tnmscaueasia,  Russia.  When -the 
traveler  Judah  Chorny  visited  the  place  in  18G8,  he 
found  eighty  Jewish  families  there,  who  lived  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  village.  Their  chief  occupation 

was  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  land  rented  from 
their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  They  had  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  used  the  Sephardic  rite.  Fifty  school- 
children  were  instructed  in  religion  and  Hebrew  by 


two  teachers.  Their  language  was  a  mixed  dialect 
of  Tataric  and  Persian.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Tatar 
Khans  they  were  burdened  with  heavy  taxes,  their 
position  In-ing  almost  that  of  slaves.  With  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  ihe  province  by  Russia  their  condition 
improved  somewhat.  In  1900  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  A  rag  was  710. 

Polygamy  still  practised  among  the  inhabitants. 
Up  to  lM*>s  iho  names  of  the  rabbis  (who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  an*  it  her)  were:  Moses,  Mattithiah,  Bez- 
alel.  Ilanukah.  Johai,  Moses  of  Gursi,  and  Ezekiel, 
who  was  still  holding  oiliee.  Among  their  names 
the  following  are  Caucasian:  Valhikah,  Vanavslia, 
Gulbahar.  Iv^leyul,  Zarungul,  Monmri,  Mamali, 
Tzaatehair.  Kuztaman,  Lu/.ergal,  8haclmtav,  Ta/.a- 
gil.  Tavriz. 

Riiu.iocraput  :  Judah  Choniv.  Sefcr  /ni-Massmtt,  pp.  250- 
2U2;  Bu<lu*behn»>t.  HXK),  No.  52. 

II.  R. 

ARAGON :  An  independent  medieval  kingdom, 
later  a  province  of  Spain,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Pa  rian  peninsula.  Its  population  included 
Jews  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  Saragossa 
(which  until  1118  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors), 
in  Jaea.  Hta-sca,  Barlmstro,  Daroca,  Tarazona,  Calat- 
ayud,  Monzon.  Lerida,  and  other  cities  of  Aragon, 
the  Jews  in  early  times  lived  under  special  fuertm 
or  laws.  Aragon  passed  through  the  same  phases  of 
church  dcwkipiueut  and  culture  as  southern  France, 
until  the  time  of  Jaime  I. ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  flu-re  corresponded  exactly  with  those  of 
t Heir  French  brethren.  Their  industry,  lcarning,nnd 
wealth  secured  for  them  the  protection  and  favor  of 
their  rulers.  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  who,  owing  to 
his  frequent  wars,  was  usually  in  debt,  was  often 
compelled  to  borrow  money  of  bis  Jewish  subjects, 
and  to  mortgage  the  greater  portion 
Position  of  his  possessions  and  revenues  to 
Under  them.  Under  Pedro’s  son  and  suc- 
Jaime  I.  cessor,  Jaime  I.,  surnumed  “cl  Batalla- 
dor”  (the  Fighter)  and  wcl  Conquista¬ 
dor  ”  (the  Conqueror), t lie  political  and  legal  position 
of  the  Jews  was  an  enviable  one.  Jaime  I.  issued 
the  following  decree:  u  All  Jews  and  Saracens  dwell¬ 
ing  in  our  d«*mains  belong  to  the  king  and  are,  with 
all  their  p<»ss«-ssions,  under  the  king's  especial  pro¬ 
tection.  Any  one  of  them  who  shall  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  nobleman  shall  lost?  his 
head ;  an<l  all  his  possessions,  wherever  they  be, 
shall  Ik?  forfeited  to  the  king.”  As  a  consequence, 
no  Jew  or  Saracen  could  become  a  bondman  to  any 
nobleman:  n*»r  could  Jews  or  Saracens  be  called 
prisoners  or  serfs  (rnjifiri  or  wrri)  even  of  t lie  king, 
because,  according  to  the  law,  they  had  full  lilierty 
of  movement. 

The  Jews  of  Aragon  thus  stood  in  direct  relation 
with  the  king  and  underthe  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
as  represented  by  the  fotife-f/rncnil,  under  whose 
authority  stootl  the  bn  ilex  of  all  the  towns  and  ham¬ 
lets  of  the  country.  They  were  permitted  to  buy  and 
sell  among  themselves;  but  for  trade  with  Christians 
a  special  permission  from  the  hnile  was  necessary. 
Similarly,  Christians  were  prohibited  from  buying  or 
taking  in  pledge  the  goods  of  Jews.  The  Jews  lived 
in  the  “Judrrias,”  or  Jews’  quarters,  outside  of  which 
they  could  not  dwell  without  royal  permission;  nor 
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were  they  at  liberty  to  change  the  city  of  their  abode. 
The  permission  of  the  king  was  also  necessary  to 
build  synagogues,  establish  cemeteries,  open  schools, 
purchase  or  export  wheat,  and  even  to  bake  Passover 
bread.  Besides  tin*  poll-tax,  Jews  wen*  required  to 
pay  special  taxes  and  to  contribute  toward  the  repair 
of  wallsand  fortifications,  as  well  as  to  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  the  general  expenses  of  war.  \\  beli¬ 
ever  the  king  visited  a  city,  the  Jews  there  hud  to 
provide  beds  for  him  and  his  retinue.  Tln-assi  ssment 
of  individual  taxes  was  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Jews,  chosen  by  themselves  and  confirmed  by 
t lit-  king.  The  division  of  the  taxes  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  congregations  was  determined  by  the  king,  upon 
consultation  with  these  representatives  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Sometimes  the  king  remitted  these  taxes  for 
a  time,  as  in  tin*  cases  of  I'licastillo  and  Montcluz.  to 
which  a  respite  was  given  by  Jaime  I.  Some  Jews 
received  special  privileges  from  t her  king.  They  were 
permitted  to  take  four  denarii  per  pound  as  weekly 
interest  (about  80  per  cent,  per  annum).  But  they 
were  forbidden  to  lend  to  students.  Frequently  the 
king  released  all  debtors  of  the  Jews  from  their  obli¬ 
gations,  and  declared  the  Jewish  claims  void.  There 
existed  for  tin*  Jews  of  Aragon  two  special  forms  of 
oath:  one.  upon  the  law  of  Moses;  the  other,  much 
more  formidable,  called  “the  oath  of  curses.”  All 
such  oaths  had  to  be  taken  in  the  synagogue  or  other 
places  of  worship. 

In  their  social  relations  a  sharp  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  was  drawn  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  keep  Christian  slaves  ami  servants, 
or  to  have  Christian  women  in  their  houses  in  any 
capacity  whatever.  Christians  and  Jews  were  not 
permitted  to  dwell  together;  even  Jewish  prisoners 
were  separated  from  Christians.  Jaime  I.,  whose 
confessor  was  the  zealous  missionary 
Enforced  Kaymundo  de  Pehaforte,  ardently  fa- 
Social  Iso-  vored  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
lation  of  Christianity — conversion  to  Islam  was 
Jews.  prohibited — and  gave  his  assistance  to 
the  work  in  every  way.  In  12*19  he 
repealed  an  ordinance,  then  operative  in  many  prov¬ 
inces,  to  the  effect  that  Jews  embracing  Christianity 
must  surrender  their  property,  or  most  of  it.  to  the 
treasury.  The  law  protected  those  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  from  insult  at  the  hands  of  their  former 
coreligionists;  and  it  was  forbidden  to  call  them 
renegades,  turncoats, or  any  such  disparaging  names. 
Whenever  a  prelate,  or  a  brother  of  one  of  the  orders, 
announced  a  missionary  sermon  in  a  place  where 
Jews  resided,  the  latter  were  compelled  by  the  king's 
officers  t<>  listen  to  it ;  and  no  excuse  for  absence  was 
accepted,  save  a  special  royal  dispensation,  such  as 
was  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Lcrida.  Baptized  chil¬ 
dren  of  Jews  could  not  reside  with  their  parents.  In 
1203,  in  order  further  to  facilitate  the 
Religious  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Jaime  I.  ar- 
Bisputa-  ranged  a  public  debate  at  the  royal 
tion  at  palace  in  Barcelona,  under  the  presi- 
Barcelona.  deucy  of  Pehaforte,  between  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Fra  Paolo  (or  Pablo  Christ  iani), 
a  baptized  Jew.  and  the  eminent  Spanish  rabbi.  Moses 
ben  Nalnimn  (Boiiastruc  de  Porta). 

Aside  from  these  clerical  annoyances,  the  position 
of  the  Aragonian  Jews  under  Jaime  I.  was  not  an 


unhappy  one.  They  owned  houses  and  estates,  were 
permitted  to  farm  the  royal  grist-mills,  and  to  follow 
agriculture  and  trades,  and,  though  they  could  not 
oecupv  judicial  positions, other  honorable  posts  were 
open  to  them.  When  Jaime  conquered  Majorca  he 
was  attended  by  Don  Bahyki.  as  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  when  he  besieged  Murcia  he  employed  Don 
A  si  rue  Bo.nsknyok  as  his  interpreter  of  Arabic  to 
negotiate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Jehu- 
dano  de  Cavalleria,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  Jew  of  Aragon,  was  head  bailiff  and  royal  treas¬ 
urer;  Bondia  and  a  certain  Abraham  were  bailiffs  in 
Saragossa.  «»«1  Vidal  Solomon  was  bailiff  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  Maestros  David  and  Solomon  were  the  king's 
body -physicians ;  and  Maestro  Samson  was  physician 
to  the  queen.  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  vain  requested 
Jaime  to  remove  Jews  from  all  public  offices;  hut  his 
son,  Pedro  III.,  yielding  to  the  stormy  demands  of  the 
Cortes  in  Saragossa,  decreed  that  no 

Jews  in  Jew  should  thenceforth  occupy  the 
High  Pub-  position  of  bailiff.  Pedro  and  his  suc- 
lic  Offices,  cessors  took  the  Jews  under  their  pro¬ 
tect  ion,  possibly  for  their  own  interests. 
In  the  wars  of  Africa  ami  Sicily  the  material  aid  of 
the  Jews  was  indispensable,  and  large  sums  were 
exacted  from  them  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Although  Jaime  II.,  like  his  grandfather,  earnestly 
desired  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  he  showed  him¬ 
self  tolerant  toward  them.  He  permitted  a  certain 
number  of  Jewish  refugees  from  France  to  settle  in 
Barcelona  and  other  places;  and,  in  recognition  of 
their  liberal  contributions  toward  the  equipment  of 
the  fleet,  lie  released  the  Jewish  congregations  for 
several  years  from  all  taxes,  according  at  the  same 
time  special  privileges  to  the  congregations  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  Saragossa,  and  Huesca.  The  king  protected 
them,  but  the  populace,  repeatedly  aroused  by  the 
clergy,  continually  annoyed  them.  In  Barcelona  in 
1283,  one  Berenguer  Oiler,  supported  by  several  other 
ordinary  citizens,  instigated  a  serious  riot  against  the 
Jews.  On  a  certain  day  of  Passover  he  announced 
that  he  would  kill  all  the  barons  and  the  Jews  and 
plunder  their  houses;  but  lie  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  plans  through  the  timely  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  king. 

The  Jews  of  Aragon  proved  themselves  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  in  every  emergency.  When  in 
1323  the  Infante  Alfonso  (afterward  Alfonso  IV.) 
embarked  upon  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  they 
placed  large  sums  of  money  at  his  disposal ;  and  the 
congregation  of  Tortosa  hired  sailors  to  man  the 
galleys  furnished  by  the  city.  Alfonso  IV.  in  re¬ 
turn  showed  himself  favorably  inclined  toward  his 
Jewish  subjects.  He  accorded  special  privileges  to 
the  Jews  of  Fraga,  Barcelona,  and  Gerona,  and  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  shepherds,  which  had 
extended  to  parts  of  Aragon.  When  a  large  number 
of  Jews  desired  to  leave  the  country,  lie  attempted  to 
retain  them  hv  reducing  their  taxes.  Under  liis  suc¬ 
cessor  Don  Pedro  IV.(  who  was  devoted  to  astrology, 
which  he  studied  under  his  body-physician  Don 
Rabbi  Meiiahem.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  a  very 
painful  one.  owing. to  the  contest  between  the  Ara- 
gonian  Unionists  and  the  king,  and  to  the  Avar  be¬ 
tween  Aragon  and  Castile.  The  congregations  of 
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Murviedro,  Gerona,  Tirrazona,  Daroca,  and  Calata- 
yud  were  especially  ill-treated. 

The  great  persecution  of  1391,  which  began  in 
Seville,  affected  the  Jews  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
severely;  entire  communities,  such  as  those  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  Lerida,  and  Barcelona,  were  wiped  out ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jews  were  slain;  and  100,000  professed  to 
embrace  Christianity.  The  resulting  large  number 
of  pseudo-Christians,  or  Maranos,  was 
Massacre  materially  increased  twenty  years 
of  1391.  later  by  the  exertions  of  the  fanatical 
preacher  Vicente  Ferrer.  All  Jews 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  ancestral  religion  were 
ordered  by  King  Mai  tin  of  Aragon  to  wear  a  mark  of 
identification.  Another  public  disputation  took  place 
between  the  rabbis  of  the  more  important  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Aragon,  on  the  one  side,  andJoshuaha-Lorki, 
named  after  his  conversion  Jerome  de  Santa  Fe,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  converts.  Andres  Beltran  and  Garcia 
Alvarez  de  Alarcon,  on  the  other.  This  discussion, 
which  had  the  clFcct  of  still  further  increasing  the 
number  of  pseudo-Christians,  was  held  at  Tortosa  in 
1413  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  Severer 
sufferings  were  in  store  for  the  Jews  of  Aragon  in  the 
last  eighty  years  of  their  sojourn  in  the  province. 
After  the  Tortosan  disputation,  Pope  Benedict  issued 
the  bull,  “  Etsi  Doctoribus  Gentium  ”  (see  De  los  Rios, 
ii.  627),  which  was  promulgated  throughout  Aragon 
in  1415.  It  interdicted  the  study  or  the  reading  of  the 
Talmud  and  similar  works,  every  copy 
Persecu-  of  which  was  to  be  surrendered  and 
tions  Under  destroyed.  Jews  were  not  allowed  to 
Pope  possess  antichrist  ian  literature.  They 
Benedict  were  debarred  from  holding  any  office 
XIII.  or  from  following  the  vocations  of  phy¬ 
sician,  surgeon,  accoucheur,  apothe¬ 
cary,  broker,  marriage-agent,  or  merchant.  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  Jews, 
to  eat  or  bathe  with  them,  torenderthemany  services, 
such  as  the  baking  of  Passover  bread,  or  to  buy  from 
or  sell  for  them  meat  prescribed  by  tiie  Jewish  law. 
Each  congregation  was  permitted  to  have  only  a 
small  and  scantily  furnished  synagogue,  and  new 
synagogues  were  not  allowed  to  be  built  or  old  ones 
repaired.  Finally,  all  Jews  of  either  sex  over  the 
age  of  twelve  years  were  compelled  to  listen  to  three 
Christian  sermons  every  year. 

To  all  these  sufferings  were  added  the  terrible 
epidemics  of  the  plague  which  scourged  Aragon  in 
1429, 1439, 1448, 1450, 1452,  and  1457.  Commerce  and 
trade  in  the  formerly  flourishing  cities  of  Saragossa, 
Hucsea,  and  Daroca  came  to  a  standstill;  the  Jew¬ 
ish  merchants  and  their  trade  became  impoverished 
and  could  no  longer  pay  taxes.  In  order  to  prevent 
their  emigration,  however,  Queen  Maria,  consort 
of  Alfonso  V.,  and  queen  regent  in  his  absence,  re¬ 
duced  the  royal  imposts  considerably.  For  instance, 
the  Jewish  congregation  of  Barbastro  had  only  400 
sucldos  j a qucscs  to?pay;  Calatavud  and  Monzon, 
350;  Saragossa  and  Hucsea,  300;  and  Fraga  and 
Tarazona,  200.  The  very  wealthy  Marano  families 
of  Saragossa,  Iluesca,  Calatavud,  and  Daroca— the 
Caballerias,  Santangels,  Villanovas,  Paternoys,  Ca- 
breros,  Zaportas,  Rivas,  and  others— occupied  influ¬ 
ential  positions  in  the  Cortes,  in  public  life,  and  at  the 
court  of  Juan  II.,  and  often  intermarried  with  aris- 


;  toeratie  families,  and  even  with  the  Infantas.  After 
Juan's  death  in  1479,  the  two  kingdoms,  Aragon  and 
Castile,  were  united  into  one*  under  the  rule  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella;  and  henceforward  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  Aragon  becomes  one  with  that  of  all  the 
other  Jews  of  Spain. 

The  Aragonian  Jews  possessed  a  special  ritual- 
liturgy  (Mali /.or  Aragon),  which  was  preserved 
for  a  long  time  in  several  cities  of  the  Orient  by 
communities  of  fugitive  Jews  from  Aragon.  (See 
Maiizok.) 

Bmnor.RAPHY :  J.  Amador  do  los  Bios,  Historia  tic  los  Judina 
dr  E*pofia%  passim;  Krsch  and  Gruber,  Eucykho n'fdic,  11. 
27,210;  Tourtoulon.  Jaime  /..  fc  Couyuirant,  Hoi  d  A  rayon, 
vol.  ii.  Montpellier,  lNiT;  swift,  James],  of  A  rayon.  Oxford, 
IS! 4  ;  Zunz,  Hitus.  p.  41.  On  the  many  documents  relating  to 
the  Jews  of  Aragon  now  in  tiie  “Archiv.  tie  la  Corona  de 
Aragon”  in  Barcelona,  see  Jacobs,  Sources  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  History ,  xv.  9  ct  sap 

g.  31.  K. 

‘ARAKIN  “estimations”;  the  German- 

Polish  Jews  use  the  Aramaic  form  p-iy,  pronounced 
by  them  ‘Erehin  or  ‘Erechin):  A  treatise  of  the 
Mishnah,  the  Tosefta,  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  the  order  Kodashim. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  treatise  ‘Arakin  consists  of 
nine  chapters  (perakim),  forming  in  all  fifty  para¬ 
graphs  (mishnayot).  It  deals  chiefly 
Analysis  with  ail  exact  determination  of  the 
of  the  regulations  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-29,  con- 
Mishnah.  corning  the  redemption,  according  to 
fixed  rates  (*py,  “estimation  ”),  of  per¬ 
sons  or  things  consecrated  to  the  sanctuary  by  a 
vow.  It  is  presupposed  by  the  llalakah  that  the 
above-mentioned  Bible  passage  refers  to  the  conse¬ 
cration  not  only  of  persons  that  belong  to  the  one 
who  consecrates  them,  hut  of  any  person;  for  the 
consecration  of  a  person  signifies  nothing  more  than 
a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  sanctuary  the  value  which 
that  person  represents.  Consequently,  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  treats  of  the  persons  capable  of  making  such  a 
vow,  as  well  as  of  the  qualifications  of  those  whose 
value  must  he  paid  by  the  consecrator. 

Following  exactly  the  order  of  the  Bible,  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  discusses  the  maximum  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  amount  to  he  given  to  the  sanctuary, 
according  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  dedicator. 
The  mention  of  this  special  case  of  a  maximum  and 
a  minimum  gives  occasion  for  discussing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  the  minimum  for  various  religious  pre¬ 
cepts.  Incidentally,  many  an  interesting  item  of  in¬ 
formation  is  imparted  concerning  Temple  affairs ;  as, 
for  instance,  certain  details  about  the  Temple  music. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  third  chapter,  discussing  the 
uniformity  of  assessment  of  values  of  dedicated  lands 
irrespective  of  their  .mercantile  values,  takes  occasion 
to  group  together  all  such  cases  of  indemnity  for 
which  the  Biblical  law  prescribes  a  fixed  amount  to 
be  paid,  regardless  of  attendant  conditions. 

After  this  digression,  the  fourth  chapter  lays  down 
detailed  rules  for  the  various  “estimations”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8,  and  at  the  same  time  inti¬ 
mates  wherein  these  rules  differ  from  those  applying 
to  sacrificial  vows  and  gifts. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  particular  instances; 
for  example,  the  consideration  of  cases  wherein  the 
weight  or  the  value  of  a  limb  of  a  person  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  value  is  dedicated.  This  brings  to  an 
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end  the  Halakot  dealing  with  estimations  put  upon 
persons. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  appen¬ 
dix.  It  gives  minute  precepts  relative  to  assess¬ 
ments  in  general,  called  “shum"  (D^u*.  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  -pyj.  and  concerning  distraint  for  debts 
incurred  by  dedication. 

After  this  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  estimation 
of  persons,  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  give  a  fuller  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  estimation  of  consecrated  land  found 
in  L-v.  xxvii.  Hi.  and  in  addition— as  in  the  Dibit — 
the  Halakot  concerning  Hkkkm  (“devoted  thing), n 
that  is  voted  to  bo  the  irredeemable  property  of  the 
sanctuary  or  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  2<S). 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  consists  chiefly  of  the 
regulations  concerning  the  redemption  in  the  jubilee 
year  of  landed  property  that  has  been  sold  (Lev. 
XXV.  *25-154).  These  rules  are  given  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  lMcause  they  have  points  of  contact  with  the 
valuation  of  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  comprising  five  chap¬ 
ters,  is  of  great  value  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
single  articles  of  the  Mishnah,  as  well 
The  as  for  their  composition.  Thus  To- 
Tosefta.  seftai.  1  illustrates  theexegctical  basis 
(Midrash)  for  the  proposition  in  Mish- 
nah  i.  ‘2;  and.  according  to  the  reading  of  Tosefta 
iii.  1,  the  difficulty  in  Mislmah  v.  1.  which  provides 
the  Gemara  10//  with  much  matter  for  discussion,  is 
removed.  This  treatise  of  the  Tosefta  contains  also 
a  number  of  explanatory  amplifications  of  the  Mish- 
nah.  as  well  as  many  points  not  touched  in  the  latter. 

The  Tosefta  also  gives  to  some  extent  many  a  val¬ 
uable  intimation  fordistinguishing  the  older  and  the 
more  recent  constituent  elements  or 
Mishnah.  strata  of  the  Mishnah.  Beginning 
in  the  with  the  first  chapter,  a  comparison  of 
Light  of  the  Mishnah  1-4  and  the  Tosefta  1-4 
Tosefta.  shows  that  of  these  paragraphs  onl v 
1  and  4  belong  to  the  older  Mishnah 
compilation,  and  that  2  and  3  emanate  from  a  school 
later  than  Akiba.  Similarly,  the  second  chapter  be¬ 
trays  the  work  of  two  redactors.  The  compilation 
of  the  maxima  and  the  minima  in  this  section  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Akiba,  who  was  the  first 
to  attempt  such  an  arrangement  of  the  halakic  ma¬ 
terial.  To  the  later  redaction,  however,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  discussion  in  Mislmah  1,  between  R. 
Mci'r  and  the  Hakamim  (sages).  Likewise,  Mishnah 
4  and  the  second  half  of  Mishnah  0  must  Ik*  regarded 
as  later  additions. 

The -whole  of  the  third  chapter  must  be  regarded 
as  In-longing  to  the  older  Mishnah  compilation,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  seeond  half  of  Misli- 
nah  *2.  where  “Kleazar  [hen  Slmmmua]  ”  should  be 
read  instead  of  “Eliezer  [ben  Hy minus]. n 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  chapter  (Mislmah  2) 
the  gardens  of  Sebaste  (Samaria)  are  represented  as 
very  fruitful,  a  characteristic  which  could  applv 
only  to  .the  time  previous  to  Bar  Kokba.  For  this 
reason  B.  Judah  in  the  Tosefta  (ii.  S)  speaks  of  the 
gardens  of  Jericho  instead  of  those  of  Sebaste. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  seems  to  l>e- 
long  wholly  to  the  more  recent  redaction.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  old  and 
new.  Here  the  In-ginning  is  derived  from  the  time 


before  AbSiui.  possibly  even  from  the  period  during 
the  existence  of  the  Temple,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
long  after:  but  the  second  half  of  the  very  same 
Mislmah  is  of  a  much  later  date,  whereas  the  Tosefta 
(iii.  2)  preserves  the  old  form  of  the  Halakah,  to  which 
the  Mishnah  bears  the  relation  of  an  explanation  and 
discussion.  Chapters  vi.-ix.  also  contain  various 
compilations  of  Halakot,  which  were  so  much  altered 
by  the  redactor  that  attempts  to  trace  them  back  to 
their  sources  have  been  unsuccessful. 

In  the  present  article  an  analysis  of  the  Gemura, 
which  comprises  thirty-four  pages,  can  be  given 
only  in  brief  outline.  Starting  from 
The  the  word  ^2,“|  ("all  ”),  with  which  the 
Gemara.  treatise  begins,  the  discussion  brings 
into  array  nearly  all  tannaitic  Halakot, 
commencing  with  that  word,  to  prove  that  this  word 
is  used  to  intimate  that  the  tanna  desires  to  include 
in  the  rule  a  class  of  subjects  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  excluded. 

This  introduction  to  the  treatise  'Arakin  (pp.  2-4 //) 
probably  comes  from  the  time  of  the  Saboraim.  Of 
importance  are  the  elaborations  of  the  Gemara  on 
Mishnah  i.  2,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices  and  gifts 
of  the  heathen  (Dr,DJ?)  (pp.  5 b-§b). 

In  regard  to  the  second  chapter,  special  reference 
must  be  made  to  pp.  8/>-13Z>,  in  which,  along  with 
explanations  of  the  Mishnah,  many  details  are  given 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  calendar  and  to 
customs  in  the  Temple  service. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  Gemara  is  the  only  one 
in  the  treatise  in  which  haggadic*  material  is  treated 
at  length.  Pages  15//  to  17//  contain  admonitions  and 
precepts  concerning  “the  evil  tongue,”  in  which  it 
is  urged  that  man  must  be  careful  of  speech. 

Chapters  iv.  and  v.  contain  chiefly  elucidations 
and  explanations  of  t lie  corresponding  Mishnayot. 

Basing  itself  on  the  Mishnah,  chapter  vi.  gives 
many  important  regulations  concerning  compulsory 
auctions  and  the  legal  procedure  in  regard  to  them, 
and  with  regard  to  legal  attachments  (pp.  21/>-24r/). 

Chapter  vii.  is  devoted  to  the  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  year  of  jubilee  at  a  time  when  this  Biblical 
institution  is  enforced  (24//-27/Z). 

Chapter  viii.  treats  of  the  regulations  governing 
landed  estate  devoted  to  the  sanctuary,  when  the 
law  of  the  jubilee  year  is  no  longer  in  force  (27//-29/i). 

The  last  chapter  deals  mainly  with  the  laws  for 
the  sale  and  redemption  of  land  and  houses  that  have 
been  sold,  on  which  subject  the  Mislmah  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  chapter  contains  only  a  few  particulars. 

ttuu.iouRAPHY:  Mordecat  Eliezer  b.  David  Weber.  Ereh  Dal 
•commentary).  Jerusalem,  I8ST»;  Latin  translation  of  the 
treatise  Mm/f"  »»y  '«»gnus  Ronnow.  Utrecht.  1GD0  (only  a 
I>art  ta  inted). 

J  L.  G. 

ARAM. — Biblical  Data :  The  name  of  a  group 
of  kindred  tribes  scattered  over  portions  of  Syria. 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  name  of  a 
country  or  of  a  politically  independent  people;  for 
the  Aramaic  peoples  were  never  all  independent 
at  the  same  period;  neither  did  they 
Location,  form  a  large  independent  state.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tiglatli-pileser  I., 
about  1110  n. c.  (Schrader  UK.  *B.n  i.  33),  jis  dwell¬ 
ing  cast  of  the  Euphrates;  also  by  Shalmaneser  II. 
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( ih.  i.  165).  Tiglath-pileser  III.  describes  them  as 
extending  from  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Surappi  to  tin*  River  L'kni  at  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (ih.  ii.  11).  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  attest  this 
in  part- by  stating  that  on  their  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon  to  Assyria  they  conquered  various  Aramaic  tribes 
(compare  Schrader.'* K.  G.  F.”  pp.  100  <f  *<  '/.)  ;  and  | 
the  presence  of  Animate  inscriptions  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  from  the  eighth  to  the  third  century  n.e. 
confirms  these  statements  (compare  **(\  I.  S.”  ii.). 
The  inscriptions  found  at  Zcnjirli  and  Xcrab  prove 
lhat  Aramaic  was  spoken  in  the  northern  part  of 
Syria  as  early  as  the  Seventh  century  n.e..  though 
this  region  was  largely  occupied  by  Ilittitcs.  Ara¬ 
maic  tribes  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
Taurus  valleys,  including  Armenia  and  Cilicia  (com¬ 
pare  Dillmaim,  on  Gen.  x.  22).  Aramaic  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Arabia  as  far  south  as  Teima. 
which  date  from  about  500  n.e.  These  tribes  had 
therefore  penetrated  Arabia  at  that  date. 

The  part  of  this  territory  known  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  Aram  is  the  portion  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  various  parts  of  which  weregiven  different  names, 
as  described  below  (  Akam-Zojbaii,  Aka.m-Maachah, 
etc.).  Greek  writers  applied  to  the  people  of  this 
region  the  term  “Syrians’' — perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Assyrians;  lienee  the  name  “Syria.” 

In  Gen.  x.  22  Aram  is  described  as  a  son  of  Shem. 
Gen.  xxii.  21  makes  him  a  grandson  of  Xahor,  Abra¬ 
ham's  brother.  The  Aramaic  dialects 
Aramaic  form  a  avcII -defined  group  of  the  lan- 
and  guages  classed  as  Semitic,  and  thusat- 
Hebrew.  test  the  fact,  for  which  these  traditions 
stand,  that  the  Arameans  Avere  akin  to 
the  IlebreAvs.  From  II  Kings  xviii.  26  and  Isa. 
xxxvi.  11  it  Avould  seem  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  n.e.  Aramaic  had  become  the  language  of 
international  communication  between  the  nations  of 
western  Asia.  Its  mlluenre  on  JleOrew  diction  may 

be  deteelcd  in  some  of  the  books  composed  before  the 
Exile,  while  in  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of  t lie 
Psalms  the  form  of  expression  is  largely  Aramaic. 
Parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  extant  only  in  this 
tongue.  Avliieh  before  the  beginning  of  the  common 
era  bad  quite  displaced  Hebrew  in  popular  usage. 
The  Aramaic  peoples  of  northern  Arabia  introduced 
writing  into  that  Country  some  centuries  before  the 
Arabs  of  the  region  ba<l  their  own  system  of  wri¬ 
ting;  and  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  found  by  fading 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  shown  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Arabs,  prove  that  fora  time  it  was  the 
language  used  for  Avritten  communication  in  north 
Arabia.  The  Xabata*ans.  who  wen*  in  reality  Ara¬ 
bians.  have  also  loft  i.i  the  neighborhood  of  Palmyra, 
many  Aramaic  inscriptions  dating  hac  k  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  common  era. 

Josephus  c  alls  Aram  the  grandson  of  Xahor,  Abra¬ 
ham’s  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  21),  and  afterward  defines 
his  locality  as  Aram  Xaharaim  (Gen. 
Aram  in  xxiv.  10).  Gen.  xxviii.  10  says  that 
the  Penta-  Jacob  fled  to  llaran,  Avhorc  lie  Avont 
teuch.  to  his  mother’s  kindred,  thus  making 
Arum  Xaharaim  a  region  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  country  alwnit 
llaran  is  no  doubt  the  region  designated.  That  Abra 
barn  resided  in  llaran  is  definitely  stated  in  the  Pen- 
II— 5 


tateueli  (Gen.  xii.  4,  5).  The  place  to  which  Jacob  tied 
is  called  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  6,  K.  V.).  “Pa- 
dana”  in  Aramaic  signifies  “yoke,”  or  “plow,” and 
may  also  have  meant,  as  in  some  other  tongues,  “culti¬ 
vated  land.”  Som«*  find  in  this  meaning  the  origin  of 
the  name  “Padan”  in  Genesis,  and  have  supposed 
that  “the field  of  Aram”  (Hosea  xii.  13  [A.V.  12])  is 
a  Hebrew  translation.  It  is  tempting  to  identify  it 
Avith  the  Aramaic  “Paddanii”  (Wright.  “Catalogue 
Syriac  Manuscripts,”  1127c).  called  in  Greek  pifiava 
(Sozomcn,  vi.  33).  and  in  Arabic  “  Faddain  ”  (Yakut); 
but  this  town  avus  situated  in  the  Hauran.  and  can 
not  have  been  the  Padan  of  the  Bible,  unless  it  avjIs 
there  intended  to  say  that  Laban,  like  Ahralmin.  bad 
migrated  far  from  llaran.  It  may  be.  as  Xoldekc 
suggests,  that  this  name  arose  from  a  localization  of 
tlu*  patriarchal  tradition  by  tbcearly  Christians.  Tlmt 
a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haran.  or  in  that 
region,  was  intended,  there  can  he  little  doubt.  All 
the  sources  place  the  Aram  of  the  patriarchs  in  the 
direction  of  Haran.  Deuteronomy  mentions  Aram 
only  when  Jacob  is  called  an  Aramcan  (Dcut.  xxvi.  5), 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Aram,  so  far  as 
the  Hebrews  Avere  concerned,  was  Damascus.  Amos 
(i.  5)  and  Isaiah  (vii.  S)  indicate  this; 
Damascus,  the  one  by  equating  Aram  with  Da¬ 
mascus,  the  other  by  declaring  that 
Damascus  is  the  head  of  Aram.  The  name  occurs 
in  a  list  of  cities  conquered  by  Thot limes  III.  (W. 
Max  Midler,  **  Asien  und  Europa,”  p.  227).  and  in  two 
of  the  EI-Amarna  letters  (136,  63  and  142,  21)  of  the 
fifteenth  century  n.e.  David,  some  centuries  later, 
made  it  tributary  to  himself  (II  Sam.  viii.  6).  and  its 
kings,  Rezin,  Ben-hadad  I  ,  Ben-hadad  II.,  Ilazael, 
and  Ben-hadad  III.,  were  at  various  times  in  conflict 
with  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Compare 
Damascus,  David,  Bkx-hadai),  IIazael,  and  Rez¬ 
in.  See  also  Akam-Gksiiuk,  Akam-Maaciiau,  Aham- 
I^aiiakaim.  Aham-Reiioh,  ami  Akam-Zobaii. 

BmiJocRAPHY  :  Nolilehe,  Dir  Xn mm  tier  Aramainehcn  Na- 
ti<m  uinf  Sji niche,  in  Z.  I).  <i.  IsTl,  xxv.  113  ct  hcij.; 

Selinuler,  K.  d.  F.  pp.  I<n»  ft  wv/.;  r.  I.  o.  T.  pp.  no  ft 
sf'l.l  Friedrich  l>elitZM*h,  If  a  Jmu  ihix  Ihinuiic*}  fS81.  pp. 
257-2.V.1;  Dillmaim,  Oonmcntaru  to  delicti*,  x.  22,  23. 

•t.  JK.  .  G.  A.  B. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  u Aramcan  ”  was 

from  the  earliest  times  the  equivalent  of  “heathen” 
in  the  Jewish  vernacular,  because  the  heathen  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  Jews  used  the  Aramcan  tongue.  An  old 
Targum,  mentioned  by  the  Mishnah  (Meg.  iv.  9), 
employs  the  word  “  Aramiy  u-uta  ”  in  the  sense  of  hea¬ 
thendom;  as  does  also  R.  Ishmael  in  the  flrst  half  of 
the  second  century  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75r).  In  Pales¬ 
tine  the  word  “A  nun  can  ”  was  so  taliociecl  that  the 
Jews  preferred  to  use  the  Greek  word  “Syriac”  to 
designate  their  mother-tongue,  rather  than  call  it 
“  Anum*an.”  This  usage  also  passed  over  to  the  Ara- 
bian-Jewish  authors,  as,  for  instance,  Judah  b.  Ko- 
reish,  who  calls  the  Arameans  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Targum  “ Syrians.”  But  to  avoid  misconception,  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  Aramcan.  the  word  Ara- 
uani  (after  the  Hebrew  44  A  mini  ”)  was  employed  for 
the  national  sense  and  Annwt  for  tlie  religious  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  of  historical  interest  to  note  that  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Arameans  to  Christianity,  the 
|  former  Jewish  significance  attached  to  the  word 
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“  Arnmean”  was  also  given  to  it  by  Christians.  With 
the  Syrians,  even  in  tin*  Peshitta,  “Armaia”  moans 
“heathen,”  while  “Aramaia”  means  “one  of  the 
people  of  Aram/’  In  Palestinian  sources  the  terms 
“Aram”  ami  “Arameans”  are  used  to  designate 
Home  and  the  Homans;  tin*  Palestinian  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  Aronii  ”  may  have  served  to  screen 
what  they  dared  not  say  against  the  Homans.  In 
most  eases,  however,  DMX.  for  Home,  is  a  mistake  of 
the  copyist;  it  should  read  DVtX.  Edom. 
Riiti.incu.vriiY:  Nolileke.  Z.  D.M.  (i.  xxx.  1 15-120 ;  na  tionality 

of  Lew.  Kohut.  and  Just  row. 

.1.  mi.'  I-.  G. 

ARAM-GESHUR :  An  Ai  •amean  district  and  a 
small  kingdom  near  Maaehah  (II  Sam.  xv.  8)  (see 
Akam  Maaciiaii).  and  associated  with  it  in  Josh.  xiii. 
13.  David  married  the  daughter  of  its  kinyr  (II  Sam. 
iii.  3).  She  became  the  mother  of  Absalom,  who 
fled  thither  after  killing  Ids  brother  Amnon  (II  Sam. 
xiii.  8«). 

j.  .til  '  G.  A.  B. 

ARAM-MAACHAH  (I  Chron.  xix.  0):  A  dis¬ 
trict  south  of  Damascus,  bordering  on  tiie  trans- 
Jonlanie  territory  of  Manasseh.  Maaehah  is  said  in 
Gen.  xxii.  24  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Xahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  and. the  territory  called  after  him 
is  declared  in  Josh.  xiii.  13  not  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  in  the  first  Isfaclitish  settlement,  of  Canaan. 
David  made  its  petty  king  tributary  (II  Sam.  x.6-8), 
and  by  the  time  of  the  chronicler,  Maaehah  was 
regarded  as  an  ancestress  of  a  Manassite  clan 
(I  Chron.  vii.  10).  Strangely  enough,  II  Sam.  x.  0 
has  “king  Maaeah.”'  which  makes  'it  doubtful  if 
Aram-Maaehah  is  the  correct  form. 

J  .in.  G.  A.  B. 

ARAM-N AHARAIM  (translated  as  4 ‘  Meso¬ 
potamia”  in  A.Y.);  A  region  somewhat  ill-defined. 

iiic*ntic»nt*«l  six  times  in  the  IJible.  In  the  title  of  I^s. 

lx.,  and  in  I  (Miron,  xix.  (j,  it  is  used  for  the  region 
beyond  the  Euphrates  (compare  II  Sam.  x.  16).  It  is 
stated  in  Judges  iii.  s,'  10,  that  the  king  of  Aram- 
Naharalm  invaded  Palestine.  Gen.  xxiv.  10  calls 
the  region  of  llaran,  Aram-Naharaim  (compare  Gen. 
xxviii.  10);  while  Dent,  xxiii.  5  calls  Petlior,  the 
home  of  Balaam,  a  city  of  Aram-Naharaim.  Pethor 
appears  as  a  city  of  the  region  near  the  Euphrates  in 
a  list  of  Thot limes  III.  in  the  fifteenth  century  n.c. 
(compare  M filler.  “Asien  und  Europa,”  p.  207),  and 
>n  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  n. c.  (compare  Schrader,  44  K.  B.”  ii.  103)  as  a 
city  west  of  that  river. 

Aram-Naharaim.  literally. 44  Aram  of  the  two  riv¬ 
ers,”  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris:  to  some  moderns,  that 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Chaboras  (Habur)  (see 
Kiepert,  44  Lehrlnich  der  Alten  Geographic,”  p.  154); 
to  others,  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes  (Uoworth,  iii 
“Academy.”  Jan.  17,  1891,  p.  65);  while  still  others 
select  different  rivers.  Meyer  (44  Gesch.  ^Egyptens, ” 
p.  227),  Mfiller("  Asien  umi  Europa,”  pp.  249ef^y.), 
and  Moore  (Commentary  on  'Judges,  pp.  87,  89)  are 
probably  right  in  regarding  the  Hebrew  dual  as  ficti¬ 
tious.  If  plural,  it  was  no  doubt  the  country  called 
by  the  Egyptians  “Xaharin,”  an  Aramaic  name, 
meaning  “the  land  of  the  rivers.”  It  embraced  a 


considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
extending  east  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  west  to  the 
Orontes,  running  south  not  only  to  Hamath,  but  to 
Ivadesh  (compare  Muller,  ih.  pp.  249-207).  All  the 
Biblical  references  are  to  places  in  this  region.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions,  hut  occurs  as  Xahrima  in  three  of  the  El- 
A mania  letters.  Xahrima  is  associated  with  the 
IIittites— a  fact  which  confirms  the  view  taken 
above. 

•i.  .til  G.  A.  B. 

ARAM-REHOB  (II  Sam.  x.  6,  8):  A  district  of 
Syria,  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Rehob  or  Beth- 
Rehob.  associated  with  Akam-Zoijaii  as  hostile  to 
David.  Num.  xiii.  21  and  Judges  xviii.  28  place  a 
Beth-Rchob  in  the  Lebanon  region  near  Dan.  Moore 
(Commentary  on  Judges,  p.  599)  conjecturally  iden¬ 
tities  it  with  Pax  has. 

j.  .til  G.  A.  B. 

ARAM-ZOBAH  (Ps.  lx.,  title):  The  capital  of 
ail  Aramcan  state,  at  one  time  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  The  st  at  client  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  47,  that  its 
king  fought  with  Saul,  has  hitherto  been  uncon¬ 
firmed.  No  such  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  the 
account  of  the  war  of  its  king  Iladadezer  with 
David,  who  made  the  kingdom  tributary  to  Israel 
(II  Sam,  x.).  In  this  war  Iladadezer  brought  to  his 
help  Arameans  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  (II  Sam. 
x.  16).  Upon  the  accession  of  Solomon,  Zobah  be¬ 
came  independent  of  Israel  (compare  I  Kings  xi.  23 
?t  m/.).  Berothai.  a  city  belonging  to  Iladadezer 
(II  Sam.  viii.  8)  is  identified  by  many  with  Bcrothah 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  which  was  lietween  Hamath  and 
Damascus.  Zobah  was  probably  located  near  this 
city,  though  Ilalevy  claims  to  have  identified  Zobah 
with  Chalkis. 

After  the  tenth  century,  Zohali  is  not  mentioned  in 

tiie  Bible,  but  the  city  of  Subiti.  which  is  mentioned 

in  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal  as  having  been  con¬ 
quered  by  him  in  Hie  seventh  century,  is  probably 
identical  with  it  (compare  Schrader,  “KB.”  ii.  217). 
The  same  city  is  mentioned  in  some  broken  cunei¬ 
form  lists  of  towns  in  connection  with  Hamath  and 
Damascus. 

BiHLiOfiRAPH Y :  Schrader.  K.  B.  ii.  121  ft  scq.:  Delitzseh,  Wo 

Lay  ihuf  Paradias  /  pp.  279  ft  «v/. 

j.  JK.  G.  A.  B. 

ARAMA,  DAVID  BEN  ABRAHAM ;  Rab¬ 
binical  author,  born  in  Turkey,  1525;  lived  in  Salo- 
nica.  When  barely  twenty  years  old,  he  publislied 
“  Peru sh  Mil  Sefer  Mislmeli  Torah,”  a  commentary 
on  Maimonides*  Yad  lia-Hazakah  (Salonica,  154(k- 
1572;  second  edition.  Amsterdam.  1706).  He  also  is 
the  author  of  “Teshuliot,”  consisting  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  difficult  Talmudic  passages  (Constantino¬ 
ple,  1579)*  which  seems  to  In.*  entirely  lost. 

Bibliooraphy  :  Muhael.  Or  No.  GDI;  Steln- 

sehneUler,  Cut.  BxiL  No.  4790. 

«.  ,  G.  A.  D. 

ARAMA,  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES:  Spanish  rabbi 
and  author;  born  about  1420;  died  in  Naples  1494. 
He  was  at  first  principal  of  a  rabbinical  academy  at 
Zamora  (probably  his  birthplace);  then  he  received 
a  call  as  rabbi  and  preacher  from  the  community  at 
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Tarragona.  and  later  from  that  of  Traga  in  Aragon. 
He  officiated  tinally  in  ('alatayml  as  rabbi  and  head 
of  the  Tabnndieal  academy.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  in  14D2.  Arama  settled  in  Naples,  where 
he  died. 

Amina  is  the  author  of  “  ‘Akedat  Yi/hak  ”  (Offer¬ 
ing  of  Isaac).  a  lengthy  philosophical  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  homiletic  in  style.  From  this  work 
he  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  “Ba‘al  ‘Akedah  ” 
(author  of  the  “  -  Akedah”).  He  also  wrote  a  common 
tary  upon  the  Five  Polls,  and  a  work  called  “  Ila/.ut 
lyashah  ”  (A  Burdensome  Vision),  upon  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  theology;  also  *:Yad  Abshalom  ” 
(The  Hand  of  Absalom).  a  commentary  on  Proverbs, 
written  in  memory  of  his  son-in-law,  Absalom,  who 
tlied  shortly  after  his  marriage. 

Arama  was  the  very  type  of  the  Spanish -Jewish 
scholar  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
First  of  all  In*  was  a  Talmudist.  The  study  of  the 
Talmud  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him;  so 
that  he  lamented  deeply  when  his  rabbinical  pupils 
could  not  follow  him  from  Zamora  to  Tarragona, 
because  the  latter  community  was  unable  to  support 
them.  In  tin  next  place,  he  was  a  philosopher.  The 
study  of  philosophy  was  so  universal  in  Spain  at 
that  period  that  no  one  could  assume 
As  Talmud-  a  public  position  who  had  not  devoted 
ist  and  himself  to  it.  Arama  had  paid  par- 
Phi-  tieular  attention  to  Maimonidcs;  but 

losopher.  independent  philosophical  thought  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  bis  work.  His 
remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul  (“‘Ake¬ 
dah,”  chap.  vi. )  are  noteworthy.  After  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  theories  about  the  soul  which 
hud  prevailed,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  germ  of  the  soul,  common  to  the  whole  human 
race,  has  its  origin  with  and  in  the  body.  His  theory 
is  that  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias — that  the  soul 
is  the  “form”  of  the  organic  body — but  Arama  is 
able  to  adduce  support  for  it  from  Talmud  and  Cab¬ 
ala.  The  third  element  in  Arama’s  mental  compo¬ 
sition  was  Cabala  as  expounded  in  the  Zoliar,  which 
lie  believed  to  have  been  writ  ten  by  Simon  ben  Yoliai. 
lie  did  not.  however,  occupy  himself  so  much  with 
the  mystical  side  of  Cabala  as  with  its  philosophy. 

Ilis  earliest  work,  the  u  Ilazut  Kashali,”  present¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  sense  an  enunciation  of  Arama’s  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy,  includes  also  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Jewsin  Spain 
prior  to  their  expulsion.  The  aim  of  the  work  was 
to  furnish  a  rejoinder  to  the  missionary  sermons  of 
the  Church,  to  which,  under  the  laws  then  preva¬ 
lent.  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  listen.  Hence  Ills 
polemic  against  the  Christian  dogma  of  Grace  is  tlx* 
r<\'onni‘  of  an  oral  disputation  between  Arama  and  a 
Christian  scholar.  In  support  of  his  attack  upon 
this  Christian  dogma.  Arama  adduces  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom-  of  the  will  as  formulated  bv  Aris¬ 
totle.  and  the  consideration  of  God’s  transcendent 
justice,  which  would  make  Grace  to  consist  of  noth¬ 
ing  hut  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  a  despot.  Be¬ 
sides  this  instance  of  his  polemics,  his  treatment  of 
the  Deluge  contains  several  attacks  upon  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  confutation  of  that  philosophy  which 
refuses  to  recognize  Jewish  revelation,  or  recognizes 


it  only  as  identical  with  philosophy.  For  his  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  sec 
Alkkooky. 

Arama’s  chief  work,  which  exercised  great,  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Jewish  thought,  and  is  still  much  read,  is 
the  “  ‘Akedat  Yizlmk,”  This  is  considered  by  many 
as  the  classical  work  upon  Jewish  homiletics.  The 
form  of  the  sermons  contained  therein  was  closely 
imitated  by  tlx*  Dahsuamm.  TIu*  old  sermon  was 
either  didactic — among  Germans,  upon  ritual  mat¬ 
ters;  among  Spanish  and  Provencal  Jews,  upon  phi¬ 
losophy — or  else  it  was  of  an  edifying,  moralizing 
nature,  such  as  the  llaggadot.  Amnia's  sermons  in 
this  work  were  the  first  attempt  to  unite  both  these 
tendencies.  Though  not  artistic,  he 
Sermons  should  not  be  reproached  therefor,  but 
Models  for  should  rather  be  commended  for  hav- 
Future  ing  established  a  model  for  genem  - 
Preachers,  lions  of  darshanim  and  modern  Jewish 
preachers.  Beginning  with  a  Biblical 
text,  Arama  constructs  bis  sermon  along  the  lines 
of  some  saying  of  the  llaggaduli.  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  text  is  expounded  by  means  of  a 
philosophic  disquisition,  popularly  told,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  specifically  rabbinical  interpretations; 
each  sermon  thus  satisfied  the  lovers  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  the  Talmud.  Ilis  commentary  on  the 
Five  Scrolls  partakes  of  the  same  philosophical  and 
homiletic  nature  as  the  “:Akedat  Yizlmk”;  it  law 
not,  however,  received  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  moderns. 

Arama  also  attempted  to  write  pm* try,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  Bukkashah  (supplication),  which,  a! 
though  of  no  poetic  excellence,  has  a  certain  charm. 

Arama’s  writings  enjoyed  universal  esteem  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  appearance,  to  such  an  extent  in¬ 
deed  that  Isaac  Abra valid,  a  younger  contemporary 
of  his,  did  not  scruple  to  embody  long  passages  in 
his  own  works.  Arama  himself,  however,  very  often 
copied  from  Hahbi  Ahralmm  Bibago  without  men¬ 
tioning  him,  as  J.  S.  Del  Mcdigo  pointed  out  in  Ills 
“Mazref  la-Hokmali”  (Crucible  for  Wisdom).  Ar- 
ama’s  works  were  likewise  esteemed  by  the  Christian 
world;  for  in  1720  an  academical  dissertation  by  M. 
A.  J.  van  der  Ilardt,  of  the  University  of  Hdmstedt, 
was  published  under  the  title  “  Dissert  at  in  Babbiuica 
de  Usu  Lingua*  in  Akedat  Ischak,”  treating  of  sec¬ 
tion  62  of  Arama’s  work,  giving  it  in  Hebrew  with 
Latin  translation. 

Bibi.hkjkaimiy  :  thiyyiin  Jos.  Poliak,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Ake- 
ilat  Yizhak.  Presbiinr.  1S4B,  i.  2-7;  Literaturhlatt  tie*  Ori¬ 
ents,  iv.  tiSS;  Sleiiischneider,  Oif.  B<nll.  s.v. ;  Benjaeoh, 
Ozar  lut-St  faring  under  the  resixs  tive  titles ;  Van  Straalen, 
Cat.  lhit.  Mus.  (Suppl.).  w>.  114,  125,  KIT ;  Winter  and 
Wunsche.  Jlhl.  Lit.ii.  tils  ;  s.  I.  Kuenn,  Kcnrsrl  YimuU 
<>47,  tUS;  Zunz,  N.  I*.,  p.  r»2S;  M.  L.  Kohn,  Bioyrapfiini  fier- 
rnrraanulcr  Unltltinischrr  AntoritUtau  pp.  7-20.  137-141; 
Kaufmann,  Die  Simie,  Index,  s.v. 

h.  G. 

ARAMA,  MEIR  BEN  ISAAC ;  Philosopher 
and  Biblical  commentator;  born  at  Saragossa  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  oentury:  died  about  1556  in 
Saloniea.  Ilis  father  was  exiled  from  Spain  in  1402 
and  died  in  Naples.  McYr  Arama,  who  had  gone 
thither  with  his  father,  remained  there  until  the 
French  army  invaded  Naples  in  1405.  He  then 
went  to  Saloniea  and  settled  there,  devoting  himself 
to  literary  pursuits. 
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Arama  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“I’rini  we  Tumim  ”  (Light  ami  Perfection),  a  philo¬ 
sophical  commentary  on  Isaiah  ami  Jeremiah,  pub¬ 
lished  hv  Menahem  Jacob  hen  Eliezcr  Judah,  Venice, 
1(503;  (2)  “Me  ir  lyyob  ”  (The  Illuminator  of  Job), 
eommentarv  on  Job  written  in  15tM».  and  published, 
together  with  the  text,  at  Saloniea.  151 T:  (3)  “Mei’r 
Tehillot  "  (Tin*  Illuminator  of  tin*  Psalms),  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Psalms,  written  in  1512,  and  published, 
together  with  the  t<‘\t.  at  Venice,  15!H»;  (4)  **  Pcrush.” 
eommentarv  on  Song  of  Songs.  published  in  the 
Bible  of  Amsterdam  1724-27,  w  hich  latter  bears  the. 
title  “Kehillot  Moshch”;  (5)  commentary  upon 
Esther,  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Codex  Rossi,  No. 
727).  Arama  quotes  in  his  works  a  commentary  of 
bison  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  commentaries  of  Arama  are.  like  those*  of  his 
father  Isaac,  full  of  allegories  and  moral  aphorisms. 
He  wrote  also  a  pamphlet  against  Isaac  Abravancl, 
accusing  him  of  plagiarizing  the  works  of  his  father, 
which  pamphlet  was  republished  recently  by  Gabriel 
Polak. 

Ituu.UMjuAiMiY  :  Itossi.  Diziumiri  Storim .  German  translation, 

:M  ••(!.,  p.  4"» ;  Stcinsclineider.  Oft.  Ik»U.  cols.  ]<£CMM  ;  Azulai, 

She  in  p.  l-*n. 

k.  I.  Bn. 

ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  AMONG  THE 
JEWS:  Of  all  Semitic  languages  the  Aramaic  is 
most  closely  related  to.  the  Hebrew,  and  forms  with 
it,  and  possibly  with  the  Assyrian,  the  northern 
group  of  Semitie  languages.  Aramaic,  nevertheless, 
was  considered  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  a  foreign 
tongue:  and  a  hundred  years  before  tin*  Babylonian 
exile  it  was  understood  only  by  people  of  culture  in 
Jerusalem.  Thus  the  ambassador  of  tin*  Assyrian 
king  who  delivered  an  insolent  message  from  Iris 
master  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people  sitting  upon  the  wall. 
Considered  was  requested  by  the  high  officials  of 
Foreign  by  King  Ilezekiah  not  to  speak  in  He 

Ancient  brew,  hut  in  the  u Syrian  language.” 
Hebrews,  which  they  alone  understood  (II  Kings 
xviii.  20;  Isa.  xxxvi.  II).  In  the  early 
Hebrew'  literature  tm  Aramaic  expression  occurs 
once.  In  the  narrative  of  the  covenant  between 
Jacob  and  Laban  it  is  stated  that  each  of  them 
named  in  his  own  language  the  stone-heap  lmilt  in 
testimony  of  their  amity.  Jacob  called  it  “  Galeed  ” ; 
Laban  used  the  Aramaic  equi valent,  “.Tegar  sahad- 
utlm  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).  This  statement  undoubtedly 
bet  rays  a  knowledge*  of  the*  linguistic  differences  be¬ 
tween  Hebrews  and  Aramcans,  whose  kinship  is  else¬ 
where  frequently  insisted  on.  as  for  instance  in  the 
genealogical  tables,  anti  in  the  narratives  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages.  One  of  the  genealogies  mentions  Aram 
among  the  sons  of  Shem  as  a  brother  of  Arphaxad, 
one  of  tin*  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  x.  23).  In 
another.  Kemuel.  a  son  of  Nahor.  the  brother  of 
Abraham,  is  called  “the  falkcr  of  Aram’’  (Gen. 
xxii.  21).  Other  descendants  of  this  brother  of  the 
Hebrew  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13)  are  termed  Ara¬ 
mcans;  as,  for  instance,  Bctlmcl,  Kebekah's  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  5).  and  Lilian,  the  father  of 
Rachel  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxv.  20;  xxxi.  20.  24).  The 
earliest  history  of  Israel  is  thus  connected  with  the 


Aramcans  of  the  East,  and  even  Jacob  himself  is 
c  alled  in  one  passage  “  a  wandering  Aramean  ”(Deut. 
xxvi.  5).  During  the  whole  period  of  the  kings, 
Israel  sustained  relations  both  warlike  and  friendly 
with  the  Aramcans  of  the  west,  whose  country,  later 
called  Syria,  borders  Palestine  on  the  north  and 
northeast.  Traces  of  this  intercourse  we  re  left  upon 
the  language  of  Israel,  such  as  the  Aramaistns  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the*  older  Biblical  books.* 

Aramaic  was  destined  to  become  Israel  s  vernacu- 
j  lar  tongue*;  hut  before  this  could  come  about  it  was 
necessary  that  thcr  national  independence  should  he 
destroyed  and  the  people  removed  from  their  own 
home.  These  events  prepared  the  way  for  that  great 
change  by  which  the  Jewish  nation  parted  with  its 
national  tongue  and  replaced"  it,  in  some  districts  en¬ 
tirely  by  Aramaic,  in  others  by  the  adoption  of  Ar- 
amaized- Hebrew*  forms.  The  immediate  causes  of 
this  linguistic  metamorphosis  are  no  longer  histor¬ 
ic-all}*  evident.  The  event  of  the  Exile 
Aramaic  itself  was  by  no  means  a  decisive  fac- 
Displaces  tor,  for  the  prophets  that  spoke  to  the 
Hebrew,  people  during  the*  Exile  and  after  the 
Return  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  spoke  in 
their  ow  n  Hebrew  tongue.  The*  single  Aramaic  sen¬ 
tence  in  Jer.  x.  11  was  intended  for  the  information  of 
non-Jews.  But  ,  although  the  living  words  of  prophet 
and  poet  still  resounded  in  the  time-honored  lan¬ 
guage*,  and  although  Hebrew  literature  during  this 
period  may  be  said  to  have  actually  flourished, 
nevertheless  among  the  large  masses  of  the  Jewish 
people  a  linguistic  change  was  in  progress.  The 
Aramaic*,  already  the  vernacular  of  international  in¬ 
tercourse  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  domination,  tnok  hold  more  and  more  of 
the  Jewish  populations  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylonia, 
bereft  as  they  were*  of  their  own  national  conscious¬ 
ness.  Under  the  Aeh<i*mcnida*,  Aramaic  became  the 
oflicial  tongue  in  the  provinces  between  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  the  Mediterranean  (see  Ezra  iv.  7);  therc- 
j  fore  the  Jews  could  still  less  resist  the  growing 
j  importance  and  spread  of  this  language.  Hebrew*  dis* 

;  appeared  from  their  daily  intercourse  and  from  their 
|  homes ;  and  Nehemiah — this  is  the  only  certain  infor- 
|  mat  ion  respecting  the  process  of  linguistic  change — 
onc  e  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  those  living  in  “mixed  marriage”  could 
no  longer  M speak  in  the  Jews'  language”  (Nell, 
xiii.  24). 

IIow  long  this  process  of  Aramaization  lasted  is  not 
known.  About  the  year  300  n.c.  Aramaic  makes 
its  appearance  in  Jewish  literature.  The  author  of 
Chronicles  uses  a  source  in  which  not  only  documents 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Second  Temple  are 
reproduced  in  the  original  Aramaic*  (Ezra  iv.  8-22; 
v.  1-0.  12;  vii.  12-20),  hut  the  connecting  narrative 
itself  is  written  in  Aramaic  (Ezra  iv.  23,  v.  5.  vi.  13- 
Is)-  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  the  author 

*  [Modern  Bible eriti<-s  have  endeavored  to  determine accu- 
rately  the  influence  of  Aramaic  ui>on  the  various  authors  of  Bib¬ 
lical  1  ><>oks.  anil  to  use  the  results  thus  obtained  In  determining/ 
the  age  and  authorship  of  the  hooks  (sen*;  for  example,  Konig, 
**  Einleitunir  in  das  Alte  Test/'p.  145);  Holzinger,  “  Einleitung 
in  den  Hexateuch,”  jxissim  ;  D.  (iiesehrecht.**  Zur  Hexateuch- 
Kritik,”  in  Stade’s  “  Zcitsclirift,”  i.  177  ft  ;  and  compare 
xiii.  tt)0,  xiv.  ;  S.  It.  Driver,  ”  Journal  of  Philology,”  xi. 
1301  -236). — o.] 
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of  tlu*  Book  of  Daniol  begins  his  narrative  in  Hebrew, 
hut  wlieu  lie  introduces  the  Babylonian  sages  and 
scholars  as  speaking  Aramaic  to  the  king,  as  if  only 
awaiting  this  opportunity,  he  continues  his  history 
in  Aramaic  (Dan.  ii.  4,  vii.  2S).*  The  employment 
of  the  two  languages  in  these  Biblical  books  well 
illustrates  their  use  in  those  circles  in  which  and  for 
which  the  books  were  written.  In  point-  of  fact,  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  both  languages  were 
in  common  use  in  Palestine:  the  Hebrew  in  the  acad¬ 
emies  and  in  the  circles  of  the  learned,  tin*  Aramaic 
among  the  lower  classes  in  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life.  But  the  Aramaic  continued  to  spread,  and  be¬ 
came  the  customary  popular  idiom;  not.  however,  to 
the  complete  exclusion  ot  the  Hebrew.  Nevertheless, 
while  Hebrew  survived  in  the  schools  and  among 
the  learned — being  rooted,  as  it  were,  in  the  national 
mind— it  was  continuously  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  Aramaic.  Under  this  influence  a  new  form  of 
Hebrew  was  developed,  which  lias  been  preserved  in 
the  tannaitic  literature  embodying  the  traditions  of 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  common 
era.  So  that  eveu  in  those  fields  where  Hebrew  re¬ 
mained  the  dominant  tongue,  it  was  closely  pressed 
by  Aramaic.  There  is  extant  an  almost  unique 
lialakic  utterance  in  Aramaic  (‘Eddy.  viii.  4)  of 
Yose  b.  Joezcr,  a  contemporary  of  the  author  of 
Daniel.  Legal  forms  for  various  public  documents, 
such  as  marriage-contracts,  bills  of  divorce,  etc., 
were  then  drawn  up  in  Aramaic.  Official  mes¬ 
sages  from  Jerusalem  to  the  provinces  were  couched 
in  the  same  language.  The  “  List  of  the  Fast -Days” 
(M koi i.i. at  Ta'anit),  edited  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  was  written  in  Aramaic.  Josephus 
considers  Aramaic  so  thoroughly  identical  with 
Hebrew  that  be  quotes  Aramaic  words  as  Hebrew 
(“Ant.”  iii.  10,  £  G),  and  describes  the  language 
in  which  Titus’  proposals  to  the  Jerusalemites  were 
made  (which  certainly  were  in  Aramaic)  as  Hebrew 
(“B.  J.”  vi.  2,  g  1).  It  was  in  Aramaic  that  Jo¬ 
sephus  had  written  his  book  on  t lie  “Jewish  War,” 
as  lie  liimself  informs  us  in  the  introduction,  before 
he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  That  lie  meant  the  Aramaic  is 
evident  from  the  reason  he  assigns,  namely,  that  he 
desired  to  make  this  first  attempt  intelligible  to  the 
Parthians,  Babylonians,  Arabs,  the  Jews  living  be- 
\*ond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Adia- 
bene.  That  the  Babylonian  diaspora  was  linguistic¬ 
ally  Aramuized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ilillel  loved 
to  frame  his  maxims  in  that  language. 

The  oldest  literary  monument  of  the  Aramaization 
of  Israel  would  be  the  Taiigum,  t lie  Aramaic  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  were  it  not  that,  this  received  its 
final  revision  in  a  somewhat  later  age.  The  Tar- 
gum,  as  an  institution,  reaches  back  to  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Second  Temple*.  Ezra  may  not  have 
been,  as  tradition  alleges,  the  inaugurator  of  the  Tar- 
gum;  but  it  could  not  have  been  much  after  his  day 


*  [Other  explanations  have  been  attempted  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  appearance  of  both  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  in  Dan¬ 
iel  and  Ezra.  Prof.  Paul  Haupt  supposes  that  Daniel  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Hebrew,  that  portions  of  it  were  lost,  and  that 
these  portions  were  supplied  later  from  an  Aramaic  translation. 
See  A.  Kamphausen,  “The  lfcx>k  of  Daniel”  (“S.  B.  O.  T.”>,  p. 
16;  J.  Marquart,  “Fundament#  der  Israel,  und  Jud.  Geseh.” 
p.  72.— g.] 


that  the  necessity  made  itself  felt  for  the  supple¬ 
menting  of  the  public  muling  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture  in  the  synagogue  by  a  trans- 
The  Tar-  lation  of  it  into  the  Aramaic  vernac- 
gum,  the  ular.  The  tannaitic  Halakuh  speaks  of 
Aramaic  the  Targum  as  an  institution  closely 
Version  connected  with  the  public  Bible-rcad- 
of  the  ing,  and  one  of  long  established  stand- 
Scriptures.  ing.  But,  just  as  the  translation  of  the 
Scripture  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assembled  people  in  the  synagogue  bad  to  be  in 
Aramaic,  so  all  addresses  and  homilies  binging  upon 
the  Scripture  had  to  be  in  the  same  language.  Thus 
Jesus  and  his  nearest  disciples  spoke:  Aramaic  and 
taught  in  it  (see  Dalman,  “Die  Worte  Jesu”). 

When  the  Second  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  the 
last  remains  of  national  independence  bad  perished, 
the.  Jewish  people,  thus  entering  upon  a  new  phase 
of  historical  lift*,  hud  become  almost  completely  an 
Aramaic-speaking  people.  A  small  section  of  the 
diaspora  spoke  Greek;  in  the  Arabian  peninsula 
Jewish  tribes  bad  formed  who  spoke  Arabic;  and 
in  different  countries  there  were  small  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  that  still  spoke  the  ancient  language  of 
their  home;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia  spoke  Aramaic. 
It  was  likewise  the  language  of  that  majority  of  the 
Jewish  race  that  was  of  historical  importance — those 
with  whom  Jewish  law  and  tradition  survived  and 
developed.  The  Greek-speaking  Jews  succumbed 
more  and  more  to  the  infiuenceof  Christianity,  while 
the  Jews  who  spoke  other  languages  were  soon  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  an  existence  without  any  history 
whatever. 

In  these  centuries,  in  which  Israel’s  national  lan¬ 
guage  became  superseded  by  the  Aramaic,  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  Tradition  arose,  in  which  Aramaic  was  pre¬ 
dominant  by  tlie  side  of  Hebrew ;  it  was  a  species  of 
bilingual  literature,  expressing  the  double  idioms  of 
the  circles  in  which  it  originated.  In  the  academies 
— which,  on  tin*  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  became 
the  true  foci  of  Jewish  intellectual  life — the  He¬ 
brew  language,  in  its  new  form  (Mixhnaic  Hebrew), 
became  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  religious 
debate.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  literary  ma¬ 
terial,  written  and  oral,  of  the  tannaitic  ago,  whether 
of  a  balakic  or  non-halakie  description,  was  handed 
down  in  Hebrew.  Hence  the  whole 
Language  tannaitic  literature  is  strongly  distin- 
of  guished  from  the  post -tannaitic  by 
Amoraim.  this  Hebrew  garb.  The  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  was  also  the  language  cjf  prayer, 
both  of  the  authorized  ritual  prayers  and  of  private 
devotion,  as  banded  down  in  the  cases  of  individual 
sages  and  pious  men.  According  to  a  tannaitic  Ha¬ 
lakah  (Tosef,  Hag.,  beginning;  compare  Bab.  Suk. 
42//),  every  father  was  bound  to  teach  his  child  He¬ 
brew  as  soon  as  it  began  to  speak.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  there  was  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  non- 
seholarly  circles  of  the  Jewish  people  besides  that  of 
the  Aramaic  vernacular;  indeed,  attempts  were  not 
lacking  to  depose  Aramaic  altogether  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  daily  intercourse,  and  to  restore  Hebrew  in 
its  stead.  In  the  bouse  of  the  patriarch  Judah  I., 
the  female  house-servant  spoke  Hebrew  (Meg.  l&i). 
The  same  Judah  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the 
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land  of  Israel  the  use  of  the  Syriac  (Aramaic)  lan¬ 
guage  was  unjustifiable;  people  should  speak  cither 
Hebrew  or  Greek  (Sotah  4%;  B.  K.  Khi).  This  re¬ 
mained  of  course  only  a  pious  wish,  exactly  as  that 
deliverance  of  Joseph,  the  Babylonian  amora  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  said  that  in  Babylon  the  Ara¬ 
maic  language  should  no  longer  be  used,  but  instead 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Persian  {ib.). 

When  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  I.  provided  new  sub¬ 
ject-matter  for  the  studies  in  the  aeademicsof  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Babylonia,  the  Aramaic  language  was  not 
slow  in  penetrating  likewise  to  those  seats  of  Jewish 
scholarship.  As  shown  in  the  two  Talmuds — those 
faithful  “minutes”  of  the  debates,  lectures,  and  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  colleges — the  Amoraim  partially 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  expression  for  their 
propositions  and  explanations:  hut  the  debates  and 
lectures  in  the  academies,  together  with  the  deliber¬ 
ations  and  discussions  of  their  members,  were,  as  a 
rub*,  in  Aramaic;  and  even  tin.*  terminology  of  their 
exegeses  and  dialectics  was  Aramaized.  The  older 
collections  of  haggadic  Midrush  also  evidence  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  the  synagogue  addresses 
and  of  the  Scripture  explanation  in  tlieamoraic  time 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  Aramaic.  As  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  preponderance  thus  given  to  Aramaic 
within  a  field  formerly  reserved  for  Hebrew,  Jo 
hanan,  the  great  amora  of  Palestine,  said:  “Let  not 
the  Syriac  (Aramaic)  language  be  despised  in  thine 
eyes;  for  in  all  three  portions  of  sacred  Scripture — 
in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Holy  Writings — 
this  language  is  employed.”  He  then  quoted  the 
Aramaic  fragments  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47;  Jer.  x.  It; and 
Dan,  ii.  (Yer.  Sotah  vii.  21c).  The  same  idea  is  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  he  conveyed  by  Bab,  the  great 
amora  of  Babylonia,  when  he  says  that  A'dam,  the 
first  man,  spoke  Aramaic,  which,  therefore,  was  not 
inferior  to  Hebrew  in  point  of  antiquity  (Sanli.  3$h). 
But  the  same  Johanan  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
possibility  that  Aramaic  should  ever  become  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prayer,  by  declaring  that  “He  who  recites 
Ids  prayers  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  will  receive  no 
assistance  from  the  angels  in  waiting;  for  they 
understand  no  Aramaic”  (Shah.  12n;  Sotah  3&/). 
This  utterance,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Kad- 
dish-prayer — said  at  the  close  of  the  public  addresses, 
and  later  of  more  general  employment — from  being 
recited  in  amoraic  times  in  the  Aramaic  language, 
or  the  insertion,  later,  of  other  Aramaic  portions  in 
the  prayer-ritual. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  Aramaic  remained 
the  vernacular  of  Israel,  until  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs  produced  another  linguistic  change,  as  a 
sequel  of  which  a  third  Semitic  language  became 
the  popular  tongue  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race,  and  the  vehicle  of  their  thought.  The 
spread  of  Arabian  supremacy  over  the  whole  country 
formerly  dominated  by  the  Aramaic 

Arabic  tongue  produced  with  extraordinary 
Displaces  rapidity  and  completeness  an  Arabi- 
Aramaic.  zing  of  both  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
populations  of  western  Asia,  who  had 
hitherto  spoken  Aramaic  (Syriac).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  districts  where  the  Jews 
bad  previously  spoken  Aramaic,  only  Arabic-speak¬ 
ing  Jews  were  to  be  found;  Arabic,  as  the  daily 


language  of  the  Jews,  held  sway  even  Iieyond  the 
territory  formerly  occupied  by  Aramaic,  as  far  as 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  Aramaic  then 
became,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  second  holy  tongue, 
next  to  Hebrew,  in  the  religious  and  literary  life  of 
the  Jewish  people.*  It  was  especially  to  the  Ara¬ 
maic  Targum  that  religious  sentiment  paid  the 
highest  regard,  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  useful 
as  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Hebrew  original 
— serving  only  as  the  subject  of  pious  perusal  or  of 
learned  study — and  had  itself  come  to  require  trans¬ 
lation.'  In  the  ritual  of  public  worship  the  custom 
survived  of  accompanying  the  reading  from  the 
.Scriptures  with  the  Targum  upon  the  passage  read, 
a  custom  observed  for  certain  festival-readings  down 
to  the  very  latest  centuries.  To  these  Targum  se¬ 
lections  were  added  Aramaic  poems,  some  of  which 
have  retained  their  places  in  the  festival -liturgies. 
Aramaic,  as  the  language  of  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  of  course  always  remained  the  principal  idiom 
of  halakie  literature,  which  regarded  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  as  the  source  for  all  religio-lcgal  decisions 
and  as  the  proper  subject  for  explanatory  commen¬ 
taries.  In  rieik  r  ami  more  independent  form  this 
idiom  of  Aramaic  appears  in  the  Halakah  in  the  re- 
sponsa  of  the  Geonim;  whereas  in  the  still  later  lit¬ 
erature,  the  so-called  rabbinical  idiom  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  although 
it  but  possesses  a  copious  admixture  of  Hebrew  ele¬ 
ments.  To  the  haggadic  literature,  which  developed 
wonderfully  from  the  close  of  the  amoraic  age  until 
after  the  termination  of  the  gaonic  period,  Aramaic 
predominated  at  first;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it 
was  entirely  displaced  by  Hebrew. 

A  new  field  was  suddenly  conquered  by  Aramaic 
when  the  Zohar,  with  its  assumed  antiquity  of 
origin,  made  its  entrance  into  Jewish  spiritual  life. 
This  book,  which  became  the  most  important  text¬ 
book  of  the  Cabala,  made  itself  the  Holy  Bible  of  all 
mystical  speculation,  and  owed  not  a  little  of  its 
influence  to  the  mystic-sounding  and 
The  Zohar.  peculiarly  sonorous  pathos  of  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  in  which  it  is  mainly 
written.  The  Aramaic  of  the  Zohar  itself — a  clever 
reproduction  and  imitation  of  an  ancient  tongue — 
served  in  its  turn  as  a  model ;  and  its  phraseology 
exerted  a  very  marked  influence  over  other  than 
cabalistic  writers.  An  Aramaic  extract  from  the 
Zohar  found  its  way  into  the  prayer-book  (Berik 
Sheineh),  and  is  recited  before  the  reading  from  the 
Law  in  the  majority  of  synagogues  of  Ashkenazic 
ritual.  In  poetic  literature,  however,  both  liturgic 
and  secular,  Aramaic,  apart  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  poems  belonging  to  the  Targum,  occupied 
a  steadily  decreasing  place.  Masters  of  Hebrew 
versification,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the 
Cabala,  tried  their  skill  now  and  then  on  Aramaic 
poems.  An  Aramaic  poem  by  Israel  Xagara  (“  Yah 
Ribbon  ‘Glam”)  is  still  widely  sung  at  table  after  the 
Sabbath  meal. 


*  In  northern  Mesopotamia,  In  Kurdistan,  west  of  Lake  Ur¬ 
mia,  Aramaic  dialects  are  still  spoken  by  Christians  and  occa¬ 
sionally  by  the  Jews,  which  dialects  are  termed  “Xeo-SyriacJ” 
[The  Jews  in  those  regions  call  their  Aramaic  tongue  “  Leshoa 
(taint.  For  tin*  literature  on  the  subject,  see  R.  (iottbeii,  “The 
J tidicrv-A numvan  Dialect  of  Salamas,"  In  “Journal  of  Arner. 
Orient.  Soe.“  xv.  et  wj.-o.] 
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In  Hebrew  philology,  Aramaic  was  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible; 
and  it  served  as  the  foundation  for  a  comparative 
philology  of  the  Semitic  languages  inaugurated  by 
Judah  ibn  Koreish  and  Saadia.  Nevertheless,  Ara¬ 
maic  was  never  treated  either  grammatically  or  lex¬ 
icographically  by  the  Jews  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the 
high  development  to  which  they  otherwise  carried 
phihJogy.  In  Nathan  ben  Jehiel's  Talmudical  lexi¬ 
con.  the  *Aruk — which  covers  also  the  Targumim — 
Aramaic  naturally  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place.  The  tirst  Aramaic  lexicon  limited  to  the  Tar¬ 
gumim  was  compiled  by  Elijah  Levita.  Among 
Jewish  scholars  of  t  he  nineteenth  century,  Aramaic 
grammars  have  been  written  by  Luzzatto,  Fiirst, 
Bliiclnr.  and  C.  Levias;  Jacob  Levy  published  a  com¬ 
pendious  lexicon  of  the  Targums  as  well  as  a  large 
dictionary  of  the  Talmudic  and  Midnishic  literature, 
which  distinguishes  throughout  between  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic:  G.  Dalman  lias  published  a  full  glos¬ 
sary,  and  Marcus  Just  row  has  nearly  completed  a 
similar  work. 

The  Hebrew  word  “Aramit.”  employed  in  the 
Bible  (Dan.  ii.  4 — 44  Syriac  ”  in  A.  V. — and  elsewhere) 
to  designate  the  Aramaic  language,  is  similarly  used 
in  later  times,  particularly  in  Babylonia ;  while  in  Pal¬ 
estine  as  early  as  the  tannaitic  period,  the  Aramaic  lan¬ 
guage  is  also  called  Sursiby  reason  of  the  Greek  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  Arameans  as  Syrians.  The  second  book 
of  Maccabees  calls  it  4 the  Syriac  tongue”  (>/  Iv/uaKt/ 
and  the  Sept uagint  translates 44  Aramit  "(Dan. 
ii.  4,  etc.)  by  avfuari ;  compare  Yer.  Ned.  x.  42(7,  where 
read  pjD'YlD  for  J'ByflD-  Among  Christian  Ara- 
means.  Syriac  is  the  exclusive  appellation  for  their 
language;  and  the  Arabic  form  of  this  term,  44Sur- 
yani,"  was  the  usual  designation  for  Aramaic  among 
the  Arabic-speaking  Jews.  In  addition  to  these  two 
chief  names  for  Aramaic,  other  terms  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  Jewish  circles:  Targum  (lit- 
Names  and  orally  “translation "  of  tlie  Bible,  spe- 

Dialects  critically  the  Aramaic  version)  denoted 
of  Aramaic,  the  language  of  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  Syrian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  ly  ing  below  the  monastery  on  Mount 
Sinai  were  described  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  speak¬ 
ing  the  “  Targum  language  ”  (leslion  Targum).  The 
Aramaic  of  the  Bible  (Daniel  and  Ezra)  was  called  the 
Chaldaic  language  because  of  Dan.  i.  4(Masora  upon 
Onkelos;  Saadia) ;  Jerome,  too.  calls  it  “Chaldaicus 
Senno.”  The  term  44  Chaldaic  ”  for  the  Biblical  Ara¬ 
maic,  and  indeed  for  Aramaic  generally,  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  persisted  in,  moreover,  until  the  present  day. 
It  is  also  called 44  Nabataran  ” — denoting,  according  to 
Bar-IIebneus.  the  dialect  of  certain  mountaineers  of 
Assyria  and  of  villagers  in  Mesopotamia — which  is  the 
term  used  by  Saadia  to  denote  Aramaic  in  bis  trans¬ 
lation  of  Isa.  xxx  vi.  11.  Likewise  in  bis  introduction 
to  the  book  “Sefer  ha-Galui”  lie  complains  that  the 
Hebrew  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  had  become 
corrupted  by  the  Arabic  and  “Nabattvan.”  This 
designation  is  due  to  Arabic  influence  (“Jew. -Quart. 
Rev.”  xii.  517). 

Aramaic  contributions  to  Jewish  literature  belong 
to  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  branches  of  the 
language.  West  Aramaic  are  tlie  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  Bible,  the  Palestinian  Targumim,  the  xVra- 


maie  portions  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  the 
Palestinian  Midrashim.  In  Palestinian  Aramaic  the 
dialect  of  Galilee  was  different  from  that  of  Judea, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  religious  separation  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  a  special  Samaritan  dia¬ 
lect  was  evolved,  but  its  literature  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  Jewish.  To  the  eastern  Aramaic,  whose 
most  distinctive  point  of  difference  is  **n”  in  place 
of  "v  ”  as  the  prefix  for  the  third  person  masculine 
of  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb,  belong  the  idioms 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  most  closely  agree 
with  the  language  of  tin*  Mamhean  writings.  The 
dialect  of  Edcssa,  which,  owing  to  the  Bible  version 
made  in  it.  became  the  literary  language  of  the 
Christian  Arameans — bearing  preeminently  the  title 
of  Syriac — was  certainly  also  employed  in  ancient 
times!)}*  Jews.  This  Syriac  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  so-called  Peshitta,  was  made  partly  by  Jews  and 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  Jews;  and  one  book 
from  it  has  been  adopted  bodily  into  Targumic  lit¬ 
erature,  as  the  Targum  upon  Proverbs. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  tlie  Aramaic 
literature  of  the  Jews,  see  the  respective  articles. 
Onlj*  a  summary  is  proper  here,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Bible  already 
mentioned. 

(2)  The  Targum  literature  includes:  (a)  The  two 
Targums  to  tiie  Pentateuch  and  to  the  Prophets 
respectively,  which  received  the  official  sanction  of 
the  Babylonian  academic  authorities.  Both  orig¬ 
inated  in  Palestine,  and  received  their  final  form  in 
the  Babylonian  colleges  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen¬ 
turies.  That  to  the  Pentateuch,  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
understanding  of  a  statement  concerning  the  Bible 
translation  made  by  Akylas  (Aquila),  was  denomi¬ 
nated  t  he  Targum  of  Onkelos  (‘Akylas).  That  to  the 
Prophets  is  ascribed  by  ancient  tradition  to  a  disciple 
of  llillel,  Jonathan  b.Uzziel:  (/))  The  Palestinian  Tar¬ 
gum  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  full  text  of  which  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  a  late  recension,  where  it 
lias  been  combined  with  the  Targum  Onkelos.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  called  by  its  proper  name,  Targum  Ye- 
ruslialmi,  this  full  text  bad  erroneously  been  called  by 
the  name  of  Jonathan.  A  less  interpolated  form  of 
the  Targinn  Yeruslialmi  to  the  Pentateuch  revealed 
numerous  fragments  that  must  have  been  collected 
at  an  early  period.  There  are  also  Palestinian  frag-* 
meats  of  the  Targum  to  tlie  Prophets.*  (r)  The  Tar¬ 
gums  to  the  Hagiographa  vary  greatly  in  character. 

A  special  group  is  formed  by  those  of 
Extent  tlie  Psalms  and  Job.  According  to 
of  Aramaic  well-founded  tradition  there  was  as 
Literature,  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  common  cm  a  Targum  to 
Job.  The  Targum  to  Proverbs  belongs,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  the  Syrian  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
Five  Rolls  lmd  their  own  Targums;  the  Book  of 
Esther  several  of  them.  The  Targum  to  Chronicles 
was  discovered  latest  of  all. 

(3)  Aramaic  Apocrypha:  There  was  at  least'll  par¬ 
tial  Aramaic  translation  of  the  book  of  Si  rack  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Amoraiin.  A  portion  of  the  Ara¬ 
maic  sentences  of  Siraeli,  intermingled  with  other 

*  [On  a  peculiar  Targum  to  the  Ha f (a rot,  see  R.  Gottheil,"  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Amor.  Orient  Soo.  Proceedings,”  xlv.  43;  Abraham*, 
“  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xl.  2H5  ;  “  Monatssehrift,”  xxxix.  3SH.-0.] 
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mutter. is extant  in  tin*  “  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira.’’  The 
Aramaic.  “Book  of  the  Ilusmonean  House,”  also  en¬ 
titled  “  Antioehus*  Boll,”  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
Maora  brans’  struggles,  end  was  known  in  the  early 
gaonie  period.  A  “Clialdaic”  Book  of  Tobit  was 
utilized  by  Jerome,  but  the  Aramaic  Book  of  Tobit 
found  by  Neubam  r,  and  published  in  1878,  is  a  later 
revision  of  the  older  text.  An  Aramaic  Apocryphal 
addition  to  Esther  is  the  “Dream  of  Mordccai,”  of 
Palestinian  origin. 

(  I)  NIeirill.it  Ta  anit.  the  Fast  Boll,  is  a  list  of  the 
historically  ~  memorable  days,”  drawn  up  in  almanac 
form.  It  was  compiled  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  edited  in  the  Hadrianie  period,  and 
later  on  augmented  by  various  Hebrew  annotations 
mostly  of  the  tannaitie  Hire. 

(•">)  The  Palestinian  Talmud  (Talmud  Yeruslialmi), 
completed  in  the  beginning  (if  the  Jifth  centurv. 

(<>)  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Talmud  Bahli),  com¬ 
pleted  at  tin*  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Aramaic 
contentsof  both  Talmuds  are  the  most,  important  and 
also  the  most  abundant  remains  of  the  Aramaic  idiom 
used  by  the  Jewsof  Palestine  and  Babylonia  respect¬ 
ively.  The  numerous  stories,  legends,  anecdotes,  con¬ 
versations.  and  proverbs  reveal  faithfully  the  actual 
language  of  the  popular  usage.  Neither  Talmud  is, 
however,  entirely  an  Aramaic  work.  As  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Amoraim  and  their  halakic  discussions 
retain  a  great  deal  of  the  New  Hebrew  idiom  of  the 
tannaitie  literature,  both  idioms  were  employed  in  the 
academies.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  the  Talmud  is  composed  of  t lie  ut¬ 
terances  of  tannaitie  tradition  that  were  couched  only 
in  Hebrew. 

(?)  The  Midrash  Literature:  Of  this  branch  the 
following  are  especially  rich  in  Aramaic  elements: 
Genesis  Babbah,  Leviticus  Kabbah,  Lamentations 
Babbuti.thc  Midrash  Ha  zita  upon  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  the  old  Pesikta.  The  Bahbot  Midrashim  on  Buth, 
Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mid  rash  on  the 
Psalms,  contain  also  much  Aramaic.  The  younger 
Midrashim,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Yelam- 
denu  (or  Tanhunia)  group,  are,  in  part,  the  Hebrew 
revisions  of  originally  Aramaic  portions.  The  Ara¬ 
maic  parts  of  tlie  older  Midrashim  are  linguistically 
allied  most  closely  to  the  idiom  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud. 

(8)  The  Masorali.  The  terminology  of  the  Masorah, 
which,  in  its  beginnings,  belongs  to  the  amoraic 
period,  and  the  language  of  the  oldest.  Mtisoretic  an¬ 
notations  and  statements,  are  Aramaic. 

(*0  The  Gaonic  Literature:  The  legal  decisions  of 
the  Gcnuini  were  for  the  greater  part  written  in  Ara¬ 
maic,  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud:  but  they  possessed  this  advantage,  at 
least  in  the  first  few  centuries,  that  this  was  likewise 
the  living  language  of  the  people.  The  same  is  true 
concerning  those  two  works  of  the  older  gaonic  pe¬ 
riod,  the  “  She ’el  tot- 77  and  the  “Hauikot  Gedolot,” 
which  contain  some  material  not  found  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Talmud. 

(10)  Liturgical  Literature:  In  addition  to  the  Kad- 
dish  already  mentioned,  several  liturgical  pieces 
originating  in  Babylon  received  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  diaspora.  Such  were  the  t  wo  prayers 
beginning  *  Yekum  Puritan  ”  in  the  Sabbath -morning 


service,  the  introductory  sentences  of  the  Passover 
Haggadah,  and  certain  older  portions  of  the  liturgy 
for  penitential  da\s.*  The  Aramaic  poems  intro¬ 
ducing  certain  Targuinie  selections  from  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  have  been  mentioned  above. 

(11)  Cakilistic  Literature:  The  revival  of  Ara¬ 
maic  as  the  literary  language  of  the  Cabala  by  the 
Zohar  lias  already  been  mentioned. 

(12)  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Aramaic  coloring 
of  !i  large  proportion  of  the  works  commenting  upon 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  as  well  as  of  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  halakie  lore  continuing  the  literature  of  the 
gaonic  age,  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  from  which  the  terminology  and  phraseology 
were  adopted  at  the  same  time  as  the  contents. 


Bibliography:  Th.  Nol.lrKe,  Dir  Srmitbchcn  Sprachcn ,  2d 


j  liturgical  Aramaic  lit¬ 
erature,  sc*  Zunz.  Litrratunjrsch.  pp.  p<-22;  Bacher.  in 
Monatsschri/t ,  1S7J-  sxii.  220-22$. 

W.  B. 


ARAMAIC  VERSION S .  See  Bible  Trans¬ 
lations  axi>Takuumim. 

ARANDA,  PEDRO  DE  :  Bishop  of  Calaliorra 
and  president  of  the  council  of  Castile  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  was  a  victim  of  the 
Marano  persecutions.  His  father,  Gonzalo  Alonzo, 
Avho  was  one  of  the  Jews  that  embraced  Christianity 
in  tlie  period  of  Vicente  Ferrer’s  missionary  propa¬ 
ganda during  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  adopted  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Aranda’s 
brother,  too,  earned  episcopal  honors,  being  placed 
at  Montreal,  Sicily. 

Torquemada.  the  inquisitor-general,  in  the  course 
of  the  Marano  persecutions,  brought  against  Pedro 
the  charge  that  his  father  had  died  a  Marano.  A 
similar  accusation  was  made  at  tlie  same  time 
against  another  bishop,  Juan  Arias  Davila,  of  Sego¬ 
via.  The  inquisitor-general  demanded,  therefore, 
not  only  that  the  bones  of  the  deceased  suspects 
should  be  exhumed  and  burned,  but  that  their  sons, 
too,  should  be  disgraced  and  deprived  of  their  es¬ 
tates.  Sixtus  IV . ,  bow  ever,  resented  such  summary 
degradation  of  high  ecclesiastics,  fearing  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Church.  He  fur¬ 
ther  set  fortli  in  a  letter  directed  against  Torque- 
mada’s  exaggerated  zeal,  that,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  tradition,  distinguished  personages  of  the 
Church  could  only  be  tried  for  heresy  by  specially 
appointed  apostolic  commissions.  It  was  ordered 
that  specifications  of  the  charges  against  Davila  and 
Aranda  lie  forwarded  to  Rome;  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  papal  nuncio,  Antonio  Palavicini,  was  sent 
to  Castile  to  institute  investigations.  As  a  result, 
both  bishops  were  summoned  to  Borne,  where  subse¬ 
quently  several  distinctions  were  accorded  to  Davila, 
who  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  enjoyed  high 
honors. 


It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Yemen  Siddur  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  Aramaic  than  the  Siddurim  of  other  countries.  A 
unique  Targnm  of  the  ‘Ainidah  (Teflllah)  is  to  be  found  in  a 
I  omen  MS.  (Gaster.  No.  fil)  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century ;  it  has  been  printed  in  the  "  Monatsschrift,”  xxxix:  79 
ct  *cq.— g. 
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Aranda,  too,  at  the  outset  Avon  apostolic  favor, 
an»l  was  even  advanced  to  theofliee  of  prothonotary ; 
but  on  account  of  his  wealth  he  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  pope.  He  was  arraigned  for 
having  taken  food  before  mass  and  for  having  dese¬ 
crated,  by  scratching,  a  crucifix  and  other  holy 
images.  Moreover,  a  delegation  of  seven  Maranos 
from  Portugal  happened  to  be  in  Home  at  the  time 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  purchasing  for  their  con¬ 
stituents  the  good-will  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers. 
They  had  managed  to  win  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  papal  court,  but  their  efforts  were  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  by  Gareilaso,  the  ambassador  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella.  Observing  the  pope’s  resolve 
to  imprison  Aranda,  Gareilaso  pointed  out  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  popular  mind 


to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  German  family  name  is 
Aufrecht. 

Bihliocraphy  :  Szinujici  Mavuar  Iroli  Tara,  i. ;  Orszngyil- 
b'vi  Almaiuich,  1SU7. 

s.  M.  W. 

ARARAT  :  A  district  in  eastern  Armenia  lying 
between  the  lakes  Van  and  Urmia  and  the  river 
A  nixes.  The  Biblical  name  corresponds  to  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  Unwin,  a  land  invaded  and  partially  conquered  by 
Asshurna/ir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  The  Assyrian 
cuneiform  characters  were  introduced  into  the  land  of 
Urartu  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  n.c.,  and  many 
monumental  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  within 
its  boundaries.  About  the  middle  of  t lie  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  a  strong  native  dynasty  was  established,  andcon- 


Mocnt  Ararat. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  by  spt-dal  permission  of  the  Russian  government.) 


from  the  anomalous  incarceration  of  Aranda  while 
thd  Marano  delegates,  indubitable  heretics,  were 
granted  favor  and  freedom.  As  a  consequence, 
Aranda  and  five  of  the  Maranos  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison;  Pedro  Esseeuator  and  Aleman 
Eljumdo,  the  two  leading  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion.  succeeded  in  escaping  (April  20,  1497).  Thus 
bereft  of  his  worldly  and  ecclesiastic  estate,  Aranda 
ended  his  days  at  the  San  Angelo. 

Bim.ioe.RArnY  :  Gratz,  Gcsvli.  tier  Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  viii.  318,  385. 

«•  II.  G.  E. 

AliANYI,  MIKSA  Hungarian  writer;  born 
at  rI  rencsen.  May  13,  1H.j8.  He  graduated  from  the 
university  in  Budapest,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  education  to  finish  his 
studies.  He  returned  to  Budapest  in  1884,  where 
he  edited  the  “  Gazette  de  Hongrie”  till  1887.  He 
translated  several  economic  works  from  Hungarian 
into  French,  and  up  to  the  year  1901  was  deputy 


tinned  to  rule  until  the  Assyrian  power  was  revived 
by  Tiglath-pilcser  III.,  about  740  n.c.  Fora  genera¬ 
tion  Urartu  was  invaded  by  Assyrian  armies,  until  at 
last  it  again  attained  independence.  This  it  retained 
until  it  was  overrun  by  the  Scythians  about  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  Thus  from  the  ninth  to  the 
sixth  century  n.c.,  the  land  of  Urartu  or  Ararat  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  minor  states  of 
southwestern  Asia,  and  is  referred  to  four  times  in 
the  Biblical  narrative.  In  II  Kings  xix.  37  (=  Isa. 
xxx vii.  38)  the  fact  is  recorded  that  the  assassins  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib  tied  to  the  land  of 
Ararat,  where  they  found  refuge  with  the  reigning 
king  Erimenas.  In  Jcr.  H.  27,  Ararat  is  mentioned 
first  among  the  hostile  nations  which  are  called  upon 
to  advance  from  the  north  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  Babylon.  The  most  familiar  reference,  however, 
is  that  of  Gen.  viii.  4:  “In  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  ark  rested  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat.” 


Ararat 
Arba4  Kanfot 
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In  the  older  Babylonian  story  of  the  flood  I  lie  nrk 
(or  “ship  ”)  is  represented  as  resting  on  a  peak  of  “  the 
mountain  of  Ni/.ir,”  situated  east  of  the  land  of  As¬ 
syria.  Ih  rosus,  the  Chaldean.  priest,  in  his  history 
fixes  the  site  in  44  the  mountain  of  the  Kordyaans  ” 
or  Kurds,  northeast  of  Mosul,  in  the  direction  of 
Urumiali  t  Josephus,  44  Ant."  i.  3.  §  f»j:  and  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  states  that  the  ark  rested  on  a  great 
mountain  in  Armenia,  somewhere-  near  the  boundary 
between  that  land  and  Kurdistan.  The  principle  de¬ 
termining  these  .various  identifications  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  highest  point  on  tin* 
earth,  which  was.  therefore,  the  first  to  eme  rge  from 
tin*  wate  rs  of  the  flood.  Thus  the  peoples  living 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  naturally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  on  the  lofty  mountains  to  tlie  north¬ 
east  in  the  land  of  the  Kurds.  This  belie  f  of  the 
Babylonians,  quoted  bv  Josephus,  is  still  held  by 
the  Xestorians  and  Moslems.  Tin*  Biblical  refe  rence 
is  indefinite;  but  of  all  the  mountains  in  the-  ancient 
land  of  Ararat,  the  lofty  peak  which  towers  14,000 
.feet  above  the  encircling  plain,  reaching  a  total 
height  of  17,000  feet  above  sea-level,  is  without  a 
rival.  Its  steepness  emphasizes  its  great  elevation, 
and  may  well  have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
travelers  of  antiquity  the  fact  that  it  was  higher  than 
the  Kurdish  mountains  two  hundred  miles  away.  It 
may  also  explain  why  the  writer  in  Genesis  appar¬ 
ently  abandoned  the  older  conflicting  Babylonian 
traditions  and  fixed  upon  this  imposing,  solitary  peak 
far  to  the  northwest. 

-The  mountain  itself  is  known  as  Ararat  only 
among  Occidental  geographers.  The  Armenians 
call  it  Massis.  the  Turks  Aghri  Dagli.  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  Koh  i  Null,  or  “  the  mountain  of  Noah.”  Thus 
far  it  lias  been  impossible  to  trace  back  to  an  early 
date  an  independent  native  tradition.  Apparently 
the  local  legends  which  have  clothed  it  with  mys¬ 
tery.  and  which  would  place  upon  it  the  remains  of 
the  original  ark,  are  based  upon  the  passage  in  Gen¬ 
esis,  and  have  been  largely  induced  in  comparatively 
recent  times  by  the  influence  of  Western  Christianity. 
Superstitious  fear  and  natural  difficulties  prevent 
the  natives  from  attempting  the  ascent  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  but  its  top  lias  repeatedly  been  reached  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  and  its  geological  peculiarities  have  been 
noted.  Its  cone  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  localise  of  its  great  height  it  is  snow-capped 
throughout  the  year. 

nnu.iouRAPHY :  For  the  geography  of  rrartn  see  Sayre,  Cunei¬ 
form  Inseriiit inns  of  Van,  in  Journal  Rn'ual  Asiatic  Society 
vol.  xiv.:  Schrader,  C.  I.  U.  T..  Index.  s.v.\  idem,  K,  f S.F 
Index,  x.r. 

J.  JR.  C.  F.  K. 

ARARAT. — A  City  of  Refuge:  A  proposed 
city  planned  by  Mokdkcai  Mantel  Noah  in  1825. 
The  reactionary  policy  adopted  by  many  European 
governments  afb*r  the  bntrie  of  Waterloo  led  t«.  the 
reimposition  in  many  places  of  Jewish  disabilities; 
and  Jews  laboring  under  them  turned  eagerly  to 
emigration  for  relief.  Mordccai  M.  Noah,  in  his  jour¬ 
neys  to  and  from  his  post  of  United  States  consul  at 
Tunis,  had  occasion  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
conditions  of  Jews  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Africa  :  and  In*  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  the 
civil  and  political  restrictions  placed  on  the  Jews 


abroad  with  the  equality  of  rights  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  enterprise  and  worldly  success  accorded  to 
them  in  America.  The  consequence  was  that,  in 
1825,  less  than  a  decade  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  he  conceived  and  published  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  “ a  city  of  refuge  for  the  Jews,” 
on  a  site  which  he  selected  upon  Grand  Island,  in 
the  Niagara  river,  near  Niagara  Falls,  not  far  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  To  this  proposed  city  he  gave  the 
name  44 Ararat,”  thereby  linking  it  with  his  own 
name  and  personality,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  his  scheme. 

At  that  time  Noah  was  perhaps  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Jewish  resident  of  America;  and  his  success¬ 
ful  and  varied  activities  as  lawyer  and  editor,  poli¬ 
tician  and  playwright,  diplomat  and  sherilf  of  New 
York,  lent  to  his  project  considerable  importance. 
Accordingly,  he  induced  a  wealthy  Christian  friend 
to  purchase  several  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Grand 
Island  for  this  purpose.  The  tract  was  chosen  with 
particular  reference  to  its  promising  commercial 
prospects  (being  close  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  oppo¬ 
site  the  newly  constructed  Erie  Canal);  and  Noah 
deemed  it  44  preeminently  calculated  to  become,  in 
time,  the  greatest  trading  and  commercial  depot  in 
the  new  and  better  world.”  Buffalo,  at  that  time, 
had  not  grown  to  its  present  commercial  importance, 
and  Noah,  in  sober  earnest,  anticipated  Carlyle’s  sa¬ 
tirical  prediction  by  describing  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
as  u  affording  the  greatest  water-power  in  the  world 
for  manufacturing  purposes.”  After  heralding  this 
project  for  some  time  in  his  own  newspaper  and 
in  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  generally,  Noah 


Foundation-Stone  of  the  Proposed  City  of  Ararat. 


selected  Sept.  2,  1825,  as  the  date  for  lay  ing  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  city.  According  to 
plan,  impressive  ceremonies,  ushered  in  by  \he 
firing  of  cannon,  were  held,  and  participated  in  by 
state  and  federal  officials,  Christian  clergymen,  Ma¬ 
sonic  officers,  and  even  American  Indians,  whom 
Noah  identified  as  the  “lost  tribes”  of  Israel,  and 
who  were  also  to  find  refuge  at  this  new  44  Ararat.” 

Circumstances  made  it  inconvenient  to  hold  the 
exercises  on  Grand  Island;  so  they  were  held  in¬ 
stead  in  an  Episcopal  church  at  Buffalo.  Noah  was 
naturally  the  central  figure;  and,  after  having  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  “judge  and  governor”  of  Israel,  he 
issued  a  44  proclamation  ”  in  that  official  capacity.  In 
this  “state paper,”  lie  announced  the  restoration  of 
a  Jewish  state  on  Grand  Island,  preliminarily  to  a 
restoration  of  a  Palestinian  state;  commanded  that 
a  census  of  the  Jews  be  taken  throughout  the  world; 
levied  a  poll-tax  of  three  shekels  in  silver  per  an¬ 
num,  to  be  paid  into  his  treasury  by  Jews  every¬ 
where  :  graciously  permitted  such  Jews  as  wished  to 
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remain  in  theiradopt«*d  homes  to  stay  there;  directed 
Jewish  soldiers  in  European  armies  to  remain  in  such 
service  till  further  “orders";  ordained  certain  relig¬ 
ious  reforms;  made  provision  for  the  election  every 
four  years  of  a  “judge  of  Israel."  with  deputies 
in  each  country:  commanded  the  Jews  throughout 
tin*  world  to  cooperate  with  him.  and  appointed  as 
his  commissioners  a  number  of  distinguished  Euro¬ 
pean  Jews. 

Nothing  came  of  the  plan.  The  proposed  c*ity  was 
never  built,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  if  Noah  himself 
ever  set  foot  on  Grand  island.  The  letters  of  some 
of  those  nominated  as  European  commissioners,  de¬ 
clining  the  pro  tiered  appointments,  have  been  handed 

n  tlirouirh  tlit.-  Dioliinn  «>f  tlie  i>rt-ss  of  tliut  »lay. 

which  freely  ridiculed  the  whole  project.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  letters,  the  grand  rabbi  of 
Paris  said : 

**  We  declare  that,  according  t«»  our  dosnims,  God  alone  knows 
the  epoch  of  the  isnieiitish  restoration ;  that  He  alone  will  make 
it  known  to  the  whole  universe  l»y  sijrns  entirely  unequivocal ; 
and  that  every  attempt  on  ourisirt  to  reassemble  with  any  polit¬ 
ical  national  design  is  forbidden  as  an  act  of  high  treason  against 
the  Divine  Majesty.  Mr.  Noah  has  doubtless  forgotten  that  the 
Israelites,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  their  belief,  are  too  much 
attached  to  the  countries  whore  they  dwell,  and  devoted  to  the 
governments  under  which  they  enjoy  liberty  and  protection,  not 
to  treat  as  a  mere  jest  the  chimerical  consulate  of  a  pseudo- 
restorer.” 

To-day.  the  only  tangible  relic  of  the  entire  proj¬ 
ect  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  city, 
preserved  in  the  r<«>ms  of  the  BulTalo  Historical 
Society,  with  the  inscription  of  1825  still  legible 
upon  its  face.  It  is  but  fair  to  Noah  to  state  that 
his  plan  was  to  establish  “Ararat”  as  a  merely 
temporary  city  of  refuge  for  the  Jews,  until  in  the 
fulness  of  time  a  Palestinian  restoration  could  be 
effected;  and  that  he  developed  plans  and  projects 
for  such  Palestinian  restoration  both  a  few  years 
before  and  twenty  years  after  the  year  1825,  in 
which  year  this  “Ararat”  project  began  and  ended. 

Bibliography:  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Fotnulinuof  the  City  of  Ara¬ 
rat  mi  drawl  Islawl  by  Monlecai  M.  No ah.  In  Buffalo  His¬ 
torical  Society  Publications,  vol.  Preprinted  as  an  appendix 
to  Sonic  Early  American  Zionist  Projects ,  by  Max  J.  Kohler 
(Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Publications ,  No.  8);  Daly,  Set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Jews  in  North  America,  1S93;  Simon  Wolf, 
Montreal  Manuel  Noah.  A  Biographical  Sketch.  1897; 
Jnst.  Xeinrc  Ucschichtc  Jcrjwlcn ,  ii.  227-235,  Berlin,  1847. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  project,  in  the  guise  of  fiction, 
is  furnished  by  Israel  Zangwill  in  They  that  Walk  in  Dark¬ 
ness  ils99),  in  Noah's  Ark. 

A.  M.  J.  K. 

AJEtATJNAH  :  A  Jebusite  whose  threshing-floor 
in  Jerusalem  was  pointed  out  to  David  by  the 
prophet  Gad  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  erection  of  an 
altar  of  burnt  offering  to  Jehovah  after  the  great 
plague  had  been  stayed,  since  it  was  there  that  the 
destroying  angel  was  standing  when  the  pestilence 
was  cheeked  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  16  it  &  f/. ;  I  Chron.  xxi. 

1  hct*cq.).  David  then  went  to  Araunah,  and  for  fifty 
pieces  of  silver  bought  the  property  and  erected  the 
altar.  It  is  remarkable  that  Chronicles  give  the  form 
Oman  for  the  Jebusite’s  name.  A  conjecture  by 
Cheyne,  founded  on  the  slight  emendation  of  t  to  U, 
makes  the  true  form  of  the  name  to  be  Adonijah. 
According  to  I  Chron.  xxi.  31.  Hebr. ;  xxii.  1,  A.  V., 
the  threshing-floor  must  have  i>een  3It.  Moriah. 

J.  JK.  J.  F.  McC, 


AitAUXO,  ABRAHAM  GOMEZ  DE :  Lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  memlier  of  a 
poetical  academy  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1682,  a 
good  mathematician,  and  aroused  the  admiration  of 
liis  associates  by  In's  clever  solution  of  riddles. 

g.  *  ‘  31.  K. 

ARAUXO,  DANIEL:  Physician.  Lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  In 
the  year  1655  he  composed  an  elegy  on  the  martyr 
Isaac  de  Almeyda  Bernal. 

G.  ‘  31.  K. 

ARBA  :  The  hero  of  the  Anakim,  who  lived  at 
Kirjath-arba,  a  city  named  in  his  honor  (Josh.  xiv. 

1-^-  In  Josh.  xv.  13  ami  xxi.  11  lie  is  called,  the 

father  of  Anak,  wliich  evidently  means  that  he  was 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Anakim. 

J.  JK.  G.  B.  L. 

ARBA4  ARAZOT.  See  Council  of  the  Four 
Lands. 

ARBA4  KANFOT  (“  four  corners  ”):  The  “four- 
cornered  garment”;  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth, 
usually  of  wool,  about  three  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide,  with  an  aperture  in  the  center  sufficient  to  let 
it  pass  over  the  head,  so  that  part  falls  in  front  and 
part  behind.  To  its  four  corners  are  fastened  the 
fringes  (Zizit)  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Tallit. 
It  is  therefore  also  called  the  “small  tallit”  (tallit 
katon). 

The  Arba*  Kanfot,  like  the  tallit,  is  worn  by  male 
persons  in  pursuance  of  the  commandment,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  Nuin.  xv.  37-41  and  Deut.  xxii. 
The  Arba4  12,  to  wear  a  garment  with  fringes.  But 
Kanfot  and  while  the  tallit  is  thrown  over  the  up- 
the  Taint,  per  garments  only  in  the  morning  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Arba*  Kanfot  is  worn  under 
the  upper  garments  during  the  whole  day.  In  put¬ 
ting  on  the  tallit  the  benediction  to  be  pronounced 
reads:  “  Blessed  art  Thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hath  commanded  us  to  wrap  ourselves 
in  fringes  ”  (rPX'22  ?pynr6).  The  conclusion  of  the 
benediction  on  the  Arba*  Kanfot  reads;  “  .  .  .  and 
hath  commanded  Us  the  commandment  of  fringes” 
(Shulhan  *Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim,  8,  12).  Among  the 
Ashkenazim  the  tallit  is  used  by  males  over  thirteen, 
while  the  Arba*  Kanfot  is  provided  also  for  children 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  put  on  their  clothes  with¬ 
out  assistance. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  Arba1  Kanfot  among  the 
Oriental  Jews  of  the  3Iidd!e  Ages  (compare  Leopold 
Low,  “Gesammelte  Sehriften,”  ii.  320, 

Origin  of  Szeged  in,  1890;  Israel  Abrahams, 
the  Arba4  “Jewish  Life  in  the  3Iiddle  Ages,”  p. 

Kanfot.  287,  Philadelphia,  1897).  It  may  lx? 

assumed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
European  Jews  in  the  times  of  persecution,  when 
they  had  to  refrain  from  exhibiting  the  garment  with 
fringes.  The  wearing  of  such  a  garment  as  an  outer 
robe  was  therefore  limited  to  the  s}’nagogue,  while 
the  precept  to  wear  fringes  at  all  times  was  fulfilled 
in  the  wearing  of  the  Arba*  Kanfot.  Some  super¬ 
stitions  have  gathered  round  the  wearing  of  the 
Arba4  Kanfot  in  Eastern  districts;  the  placing  of  a 
piece  of  “afikomen”  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
Arba*  Kanfot  was  supposed  to  avert  the  evil  eye 
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(see  AfiKomkn).  In  Moravia  the  Arba*  Kanfot  is 
often  left  on  the  body  in  the  grave. 

[The  oldest  mention  °f  tin*  Arba*  Kanfot  is  found 


(Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  collection  in  the  Coital  State*  National 
.  Museum.) 


in  the  code  of  Jacob  ben  Asher,  about  1850  (Tur  Grab 
Hayyini,  xxiv.),  who  refers  to  Mordecai  as  quoted  in 
the  “ Bet  Yosef**),  where,  however,  the  custom  is 
merely  alluded  to  (Mordecai -s  annotations  to  Alfasi, 
£  015,  ed.  Vienna,  vol.  i.,  82c.). — D.] 

Bibliography:  Men.  :is  cl  scq.\  MamioniUes,  Yad  ha-Haza- 
hah,  Zizit ;  Shulhan  M  ruk,  Or  ah  Jlagyiin,  8-10. 

A.  '  '  J.  M.  c. 

ARBACH  HAYYIM  B.  JACOB.  See 
Dkitkkk,  Hayyim  n.  Jacob. 

ARBACHSHTER.  See  Ardashkk. 

ARBATTIS  :  A  place  mentioned  in  I  Mace.  v. 
28  in  eonneetion  with  Galilee,  from  both  of  which 
districts  Simon  Maccabeus  brought  back  some  cap¬ 
tive  Jews  to  Jerusalem. 

j-  -IK  a.  33.  L. 

ARBEL.  See  Bktii-Arbel. 


ARBELA.— Biblical  Data :  In  I  Macc.  ix.  2, 
Arbela  is  tin*  district  in  which  Mesaloth  was  situated, 
and  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Gilgal  (for  which 
Josephus,  u  Ant.”  xii.  11,  §  1,  gives  Galilee).  It  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  “Irbid.” 

Bibliography:  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Hnlu 

Land,  p.  427. 

«JR*  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  literature:  Arbela  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  rabbinical  sources  as  the  home  of  a  scholar 
named  Xitai  (Mattai),  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  the  common  era  (Abot  i.  6>. 
The  Galilean  Arbela,  not  far  from  Lake  Gennesarct, 
is  intended,  where,  in  the  twelfth  century,  this  schol¬ 
ar’s  grave 'was  still  pointed  out  (Petlmhiah  of  Re¬ 
gensburg,  44 Travels,’*  ed.  Margolin,  p.  53).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  Baraita,  familiar  to  the  poet  Eliezcr 
Kalir,  Arbela  was  a  priests’  city  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  even  in  later  cen¬ 
turies  it  seems  to  have  been  an  important  town.' 
Mention  is  made  of  Arbclan  linen  (Gen.  R.  xix.,  be¬ 
ginning),  which  was  of  inferior  quality;  also,  of 
Arhelan  spindles  (Tosef.,  Parali  xii.  16).  Talmud 
and  Midrash  speak  frequently  of  the  Valley  of 
Arbela.  Josephus  also  mentions  the  caves  in  the 
vicinity. 

Medieval  Jewish  literature  often  refers  to  the  ruins 
of  the  synagogue  of  Arbela  (Carmoly,  “Itineraires 
de  la  Terre  Sainte,”  p.  259),  which  are  preserved  to¬ 
day  in  the  village  of  Xrbid,  as  the  Arabic  form  of  the 
name  runs.  This  Arbela,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
distinct  from  the  Arbela  where  the  exilarch  Mar 
Uklni  dwelt.  (Yer.  Sotah  iv.  19r7),  seeing  that  that 
scholar  could  hardly  have  ever  been  in  Palestine. 
Accordingly,  the  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  between  the 
Lycus  and  the  Caprus,  COO  stadia  (69  miles)  from 
Gaugamela,  must  he  understood;  and  it  is  probable 
that  to  this  city  Benjamin  of  Tudcla  refers  (“Itin¬ 
erary,”  ed.  Asher,  i.  52,  below). 


3®* Hirsehensohnf  Shdxx"' HuhmoU  p.  43,  Lem- 
oerg,  loisj. 

L.  G. 


ARBIB,  EDTJARDO :  Italian  deputy  and  au¬ 
thor  ;  born  at  Florence,  July  27, 1840.  On  the  death  of 
liis  father  lie  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies 
and  earn  his  livelihood  as  compositor  and  corrector 
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for  tin*  press.  In  1859  Ik*  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Piedmontese  regiment  of  Alpine  chasseurs,  and 
took  part  in  the  war  for  independence.  The  war 
over,  he  returned  to  the  printing-house,  which 
he  left  again  to  follow  Garibaldi  to  Sicily  in  18G0. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
the  battle  field  of  Milazzo,  and  entered  the  regular 
army  with  the  same  grade.  Arhib  served  in  the 
campaign  against  Austria  in  18GG.  and  on  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  lie  retired  from  the  army  and  found 
employment  on  the  staff  of  “Ha  Xazione,”  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Florence:  subsequently  he  be¬ 
came  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Gazzetta  del  Popolo  ”  in 
the  same  city.  Ultimately  he  removed  to  Rome, 
when*  in  1870  he  founded  a  daily  newspaper,  “  La 
Liberia. r  llis  political  career  began  in  1880,  when 
he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo  as  their 
representative  in  tin*  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  some 
time  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Perugia.  His  contributions  to  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  are:  (1)  “L’Esereito  Italiano  alia  Campagna  del 
1800”:  (2)  “Raconti  Militari  ”  (1870),  in  the  “Biblio- 
teca  Amelia  ”  (vol.  ].\v.);  (3)  “Guerra  in  Famiglia” 
(1871);  (4)  “La  MoglieXera”  (1874);  (5)  “ Rabagas 
Bandiere  ”  (1878). 

s.  31.  K. — F.  II.  V. 

AXtBIB,  ISAAC.  Sec  Arkoya,  Isaac  hen 
3Ioses. 

ARBUES,  PEDRO  :  Spanish  canon  and  inquisi¬ 
tor;  called  by  certain  Jews  “the  creature  and  dar¬ 
ling  of  Torquemada”;  born  about  1441  at  Epila, 
Aragon  (hence sometimes  styled  “master  of  Epila  ”); 
died  Sept.  17,  148.1  He  was  appointed  canon  of 
Saragossa  in  1474;  and  ten  years  later  Torquemada 
appointed  him  and  the  Dominican  Caspar  Juglar 
inquisitors  for  the  province  of  Aragon.  The  zeal 
exhibited  by  Torquemada  in  his  religious  persecu¬ 
tions  was  emulated  by  Arbues,  who  in  the  first 
month  of  his  ollice  held  two  autos  da  fe,  at  which 
several  3Iaranos  were  executed,  and  others  were  con¬ 
demned  to  penance  and  loss  of  property.  Though 
no  record  of  further  trials  exists,  he  must  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  active  in  persecution,  as  the  3Iaranos 
wore  so  enraged  that  his  assassination  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  The  offer  of  enormous  sums  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  to  induce  them  to  limit  the  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  confiscation  of  property 
had  been  fruitless,  and,  after  consultation  with 
newly  converted  Jews — some  of  whom  were  men  of 
high  rank,  like  Gabriel  Sanchez,  the  king’s  treasurer 
— the  extreme  step  was  taken  by  two  wealthy  31a- 
ranos,  Juan  de  la  Abadia  arid  Juan  Esperandeu.  with 
tiie  hired  help  of  an  assassin,  the  latter’s  French 
servant.  Vidal,  probably  a  Jew.  Abadia ’s  incentive 
was  doubtless  the  execution  of  his  sister  and  the 
condemnation  of  his  father  by  the  Inquisition.  An 
attempt  to  enter  Arbues’  bedchamber  failed ;  but  the 
design  was  accomplished  while  lie  was  attending 
mass.  Two  days  later  he  died  from  his  wounds. 

The  retaliation  on  the  3Iaranos,  not  all  of  whom 
were  implicated,  was  awful.  Vidal  and  Esperandeu 
were  cruelly  put  to  death;  and  Abadia  made  an 
attempt  at  suicide  while  awaiting  his  auto  da  fe. 
On  Arbues’  dentil,  popular  lielief  invested  him  with 
miraculous  power.  A  Jewess  saved  herself  from 


death  by  proving  that  from  Catholic  zeal  she  had 
dipped  her  handkerchief  in  his  blood.  His  canoni¬ 
zation  by  Pius  IX.  (1807)  aroused  protests  not  only 
from  Jews,  but  from  Christians.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  against  the  act  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
charcoal  drawingof  Kaulhaeh.  ~  Peter  Arbues  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Heretic  Family.’’  Arbues  is  represented  as  old 
and  decrepit,  and  taking  fiendish. delight  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  victims,  who  are  probably  3Iaranos. 

Bikuooraphv  :  H.  0.  Lea,  Paid  icat  inns  of  the  American 

Hist.  Assn.  DeremtuT.  1SSS;  Chajffi rs  from  the  Hcliyinvs 

Hist  nr  if  of  Spain,  pp.  1174  et  sey.;  Jjutdin  I’niv.  May.  1S74. 

Ixxxiv.  3U  et  sen. 

«.  31.  Iv. — W.  31. 

ARCADIUS  :  Byzantine  emperor  from  39.1  to 
408.  lie  was  too  weak  a  ruler  to  he  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  intiuenee  exerted  by  bis  court  favorites 
upon  his  policy  toward  the  Jews.  Such  privileges 
as  were  accorded  them  were  due  to  his  privy  coun¬ 
selor,  Eutropi us  (390-399),  who  easily  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  bribed  into  favoring  the  Jews.  (See 
Pauly-Wissowa.  “  Realencyclopadie  der  Class.  Al- 
terthumswissenseh.”  *.r.)  The  laws  curtailing  the 
various  favors  already  granted  to  the  Jews  are  sup¬ 
posed  by  Griitz  (“Geseli.  der  Juden,”  3ded.,  iv.  359) 
to  have  been  promulgated  after  the  death  of  Eutro- 
pius.  A  law  of  the  year  390  forbids,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment,  any  imperial  officer  from  fixing  the 
price  on  Jewish  merchandise  brought  to  market;  the 
privilege  is  left  to  the  Jews  themselves  (Codex  Theo- 
dosianus.  xvi.  8,10).  Still,  in  this  law  no  reference 
is  lmd  to  Jewish  market -inspect ora,  as  Griitz  infers. 
It  is  a  matter  relating  solely  to  the  non  liability  of 
the  Jews  to  the  law,  J)e pntio  rertf  m  mudhim, which 
was  already  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
The  same  spirit  of  justice  manifests  itself  in  another 
law  of  Arcadius:  “It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that 
the  sect  of  the  Jews  is  not  limited  in  its  rights  by 
any  law  ”  (ib.  xvi.  8,  9).  In  the  same  year  (390),  Arca¬ 
dius  issued  an  edict  addressed  to  Claudianus,  the 
“comes”  of  the  Orient, wherein  he  is  ordered  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  “illustrious  patriarch”  against  insult  (£  II). 
He  also  commanded  the  prefect  of  Illyria  (in  397)  to 
prevent  any  ill  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  to  guard 
their  synagogues  against  any  disturbance  “of  their 
wonted  peaceful  condition  ”  (g  12).  3Iorcover,  the 
Jewish  patriarchs,  as  well  as  all  of  their  legal  func¬ 
tionaries,  such  as  the  arehisynagogoi  and  presbyters, 
were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  be  relieved  of  curial  taxes.  In  the  last 
clause*,  Arcadius  refers  to  the  measures  of  the  emper¬ 
ors,  Constantine  the  Great.  Constantins,  Valentinian, 
and  Valens;  but  Gothofredus  remarks  concerning 
this  law  (£  13)  that  the  privilege  was  suspended 
under  Valens  in  383.  In  404  Arcadius  again  con¬ 
firmed  these  privileges  to  the  patriarchs  and  other 
officials  of  the  Jewish  communities,  and  once  more 
with  reference  to  his  father,  the  legislator,  the  em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  (£  14).  All  of  these  laws  may  l>e 
found  chronologically  arranged  in  the  section  of  the 
Digest,  “  De  Jmheis,  Cudicolis  et  Sanmritanis.”  But 
laws  concerning  the  Jews  emanating  from  Arcadius 
are  also  found  in  other  portions  of  the  c<m!cx  of  Theo¬ 
dosius.  In  February,  398,  Arcadius  ordered  that  iu 
all  civil  contests,  if  both  parties  agreed,  the  Jews 
might  elect  their  patriarchs  or  any  other  officers  as 
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judges;  but  tin*  exec  ution  of  their  sentences  was 
placed  in  the  handsof  Homan  officials  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  In  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Jews  had  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Homan  law  (“Corpus,"  II.  i.  10).  The  ordi¬ 
nance  of  hit!)  does  not  read  as  (Jratz  has  it,  that  all 
Jews,  including  their  religions  officials,  are  subject 
tothccurial  taxation, but  refers  to  ail  the  Jcwsfqui- 
euiKjue  ex  Juda*is).  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
tlie  funetionariesof  the  synagogues(xii.  L  105);  and  j 
thus  this  ordinance  does  not  conflict  with  the  other  | 
similar  one.  The  so-called  shipping  law  of  the  year  : 
390,  regulating  the  transactions  4 »f  the  Jews  and  Sa¬ 
maritans  in  Alexandria  (xiii.  5,  IS),  was  signed  by 
Arcadius  as  well  as  by  Yalentinian  and  Theodosius; 
but  at  that  time  Arcadius  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child.  Among  the  laws  of  Arcadius  deserving  par- 
ticular  mention  is  the  one  which  gives  warning 
against  tliose  baptized  Jews  who  rush  to  the  chutch 
from  dishonest  motives  (xvi.  8,  2;  Jost,  “Gesch.” 
iv.  226). 

S.  Kn. 

ARCHA  or  ARCA  (“  chest  ”) :  Technical  name  in 
old  English  Treasury  documents  for  the  repository 
in  which  CninonnAPiis  and  other  deeds  were  pre¬ 
served.  By  the  “Ordinances  of  the  Jewry”  in  1194 
it  was  arranged  that  “all  deeds,  pledges,  mort¬ 
gages,  lands,  houses,  rents,  and  possessions  of  the 
Jews  should  he  registered”;  that  only  at  six  or 
seven  towns  contracts  could  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  part  to  remain  with  the  Jewish  creditor,  the 
other  to  remain  in  the  Archa;  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  archie  were  there  to  he  recorded  on  a  roll  of 
transcripts  so  that  the  king  by  this  means  should 
know  every  transaction  made  by  any  Jew  in  the 
kingdom.  From  time  to  time  a  “scrutiny  ”  of  the 
Archa  took  place,  when  either  the  Archa  itself,  or 
more  probably  the  roll  or  transcript,  was  sent  up  to 
Westminster  to  he  examined  by  the  treasurer  there. 
Many  deeds  showing  copies  of  the  rolls  made  at 
these  “scrutinies  ”  still  exist  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  at  the  record  office  (Memoranda  of  the  Queen’s 
Remembrances — Jews’  Hulls,  Nos.  556  [3  12]  557 
[1,  7,  8,  10,  13-23]).  ’  M 

During  the  thirteenth  century  there- appear  to 
have  been  twenty-six  towns  in  England  at  which 
archie  were  kept;  and  it  was  only  at  these  towns 
that  any  business  could  he  legally  transacted  with 
Jews.  These  towns  have  been  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Gross  as  follows:  Bedford.  Berklmmpstead,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Colchester,  Devizes,  Exe¬ 
ter,  Gloucester,  Hereford.  Huntingdon,  Lincoln, 
London,  Marlborough,  Northampton!  Norwich,  Not-, 
tinglmm,  Oxford,  .Stamford,  Sudbury,  Wallingford, 
Warwick,  Wilton,  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  York. 

Jews  were  allowed  to  dwell  in  towns  only  where 
there  was  an  Archa.  though  exemptions  Avere  some¬ 
times  made.  On  Jan.  28.  1284,  a  royal  mandate 
was  issued  ordering  a  general  closure  of  the  archa*, 
hut  commissioners  were  appointed  to  reopen  tin* 
London  Archa  on  Feb.  28,  1286  (Higg,  “Select 
Picas  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,”  1902,  p.  lxi.). 

B  f  K  moo  rap  1 1 Y :  C.  Gross.  in  Pnjxrxnf  the  AnubtJvwMt  Hi 
tttneal  Exhibition*  pp.  1S2-1U0.  ' 

G.  T 

u . 

ARCHAGATHUS.  See  C.*:cn.irs  ok  Kalakte. 


ARCHELATJS  :  Son  of  Herod  I. ;  king  of  Judea; 
horn  about  21  n.e.,  his  mother  being  the  Samaritan 
Malt  hare.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  was  sent  to 
Home  for  education,  and,  after  it  stay  of  two  or  three 
years,  returned  home  with  his  brothers  Antipus  and 
Philip,  who  likewise  had  attended  the  schools  of  the 
Imperial  City.  His  return  was  possibly  hastened  bv 
the  intrigues  of  Antipater,  who  by  means  of  forged 


CopiK-r  Coin  of  Henri  Arehelaus. 

OJ»ver.<c  :  ItPQAOY.  A  bunch  of  *rru|M.*s  ami  loaf.  Rererse : 

EOXAPXOY.  A  helmet  with  tuft  of  feathers :  in  fleld  U)  left 

a  caducous. 

(After  Ms'Mwn,  **  History  nf  Jewish  Coinage.’*) 

letters  and  similar  devices  calumniated  him  to  his 
father,  in  the  hope  of  insuring  for  him  the  same 
sanguinary  fate  he  had  prepared  for  InV  brothers 
Aristohulus  and  Alexander.  As  a  result  of  these 
slanders,  Herod  designated  Antipus,  his  youngest 
son,  as  his  successor,  changing  his  will  to  that  effect. 
On  his  death-bed,  however,  four  days  before  his 
demise,  the  king  relinquished  bis  determination  and 
appointed  Arehelaus  to  the  throne,  while!  Antipus 
and  Philip  were  made  tetrarehs  merely.  'Nothing 
is  known  definitely  of  the  occasion  for  this  change, 
though  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Arehelaus’  opponents,  that  the  dying  king, 
in  his  enfeebled  condition,  had  yielded  to  some  pal¬ 
ace  intrigue  in  the  latter’s  favor. 

Arehelaus  thus  attained  the  crown  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  at  tin*  early  age  of  eighteen.  That  aged 
plotter  Salome  found  it  convenient  to  abet  Arche- 
laus,  and  secured  for  him  the  adherence  of  the  army ; 
hence  there  was  no  opposition  when  he  figured  as 
the  new  ruler  at  the  interment  of  Herod.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  glad  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  were  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  Arehelaus,  and’in  the  public  assembly  ‘ 
in  the  Temple  the  new  king  promised  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  It  very  soon 
became  manifest,  however,  how  little  he  intended  to 
keep  his  word.  Popular  sentiment,  molded  by  the 
Pharisees,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Sadducean 
high  priest  Joezer  (of  the  Boethus  family),  and  the 
punishment  of  ihosc  former  councilors  of  Herod  who 
had  brought  about  the  martyrdom  of  the  Pharisees 
Mat  tat  bias  and  Judas.  Arehelaus,  professing  al¬ 
ways  profound  respect  for  the  popular  demand, 
pointed  out  that  lie  could  not  well.  take  any  such 
extreme  measures  before  be  bad  been  confirmed  by. 
the  Roman  emperor,  Augustus,  in  his  sovereignty: 
just  as  soon  as  this  confirmation  should  be  received, 
he.  declared  himself  Avilling  to  grant  the  people’s 
desire.  Ilis  subjects,  however,  seem  not  to  have 
had  confidence  in  his  assurances;  and  when,  on  the 
day.  before  Passover — a  day  when  all  Palestine,  so 
to  speak,  was  in  Jerusalem — they  became  so  insist¬ 
ent  in  their  demand  for  immediate  action,  that  the 
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kimr  himself  compelled  to  semi  a  detachment 
of  the  Hcrodian  soldiery  against  them  into  the 
Temple  courts;  and  when  thisdetach- 
His  Harsh,  uu  nt  proved  nimble  to  master  the  cn- 
Treatment  raged  populace,  he  ordered  out  the 
ot  the  \v  hole  available  garrison.  Inthemas- 
People.  sacre  that  ensued,  three  tboiisaud  were 
h*ft  dead  upon  the  Temple  pavements. 
As  so<»n  as  the  tumult  had  been  somewhat  allayed, 
Arehelaus  hastened  to  Home  to  secure  the  requi red 
confirmation  of  his  succession  from  Augustus.  He 
found  that  he  had  to  encounter  opposition  from  two 
sides.  His  brother  Antipas.  supported  by  many 
members  of  the  Hcrodian  house  resident  in  Home, 
claimed  formal  acknowledgment-  for  Herod's  second 
will,  that  nominated  him  king.  Besides,  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  sent  a  deputation  of  fifty  persons — who 
wi  re  supported  by  about  8.000  Jewish  residents  of 
Home — and  petitioned  foi  the  exclusion  of  the  Hero- 
dians  from  any  share  whatever  in  the  government 
of  the  land,  and  for  the  incorporation  of  Judea  in 
the  province  of  Syria.  Such  was  the  disloyalty 
among  the  Herodians,  that  many  members  of  the 
family  secretly  favored  this  latter  popular  demand. 
But  Augustus,  with  statesman  like  insight,  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  better  for  Roman  interests  to 
make  of  Judea  a  monarchy,  governed  by  its  own 
kings  tributary  to  Home,  than  to  leave  it  a  Homan 
province  administered  by  Homans,  in  which  latter 
ease  there  would  certainly  he  repeated  insurrections 
against  the  foreign  administration.  As  it  would 
Ik*  more  prudent  to  make  such  a  monarchy  as 
small  and  powerless  as  possible,  he  derided  to  divide 
Herod's  somewhat  extensive  empire 
Division  into  three  portions.  Arehelaus  was 
of  the  accordingly  appointed  ethnaieh — not 
Kingdom  king— of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea, 
by  Home,  with  the  exception  of  the  important 
cities  of  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hippus, 
which  latter  were  joined  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  made  tetrarehs  of  the  re¬ 
maining  provinces,  the  former  receiving  Galilee  and 
Perea,  and  the  latter  the  other  lands  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending  in  Rome, 
new  troubles  broke  out  in  Palestine.  The  people, 
worked  up  almost  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by  the  mas¬ 
sacres  brought  about  by  Herod  and  Arehelaus,  broke 
into  open  revolt  in  the  absence  of  their  ruler.  The 
actual  outbreak  was  without  doubt  directly  caused 
by  Sabiuus— the  procurator  appointed  by  Augustus 
to  assume  charge  pending  the  settlement  of  the  suc¬ 
cession— owing  to  iiis  merciless  oppression  of  the 
people.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the  year  4  n.c., 
a  collision  look  place  ,  in  the  Temple  precincts  be¬ 
tween  the  troops  of  Sabiuus  and  the  populace.  Sa 
hinus  utilized  his  initial  success  in  dispersing  the 
people  bv  proceeding  to  rob  the  Temple  treasury. 
But  disorders  broke  out  all  over  the  province,  and 
Ids  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  repress 

Insurrec-;  them.  J udas.  son  of  the  revolutionary 

tionary  ‘  I  lezcKiah  In  Galilee,  a  certain  Simon 
Outbreaks,  in  Perea,  Ath honors  and  Ids  four 
brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  land, 
headed  more  or  less  serious  uprisings.  It  was  only 
when  charge  was  assumed  by  Varus,  the  Roman 


legate  in  Syria,  with  his  numerous  legions,  assisted, 
moreover,  by  Arctas,  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  Ids  aux¬ 
iliaries,  that  any  measure  of  peace  was  restored  to 
the  land,  and  this  not  without  the  loss  of  several 
thousand  Roman  troops.  What  the  loss  on  the 
Jewish  side  must  have  been  may  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
mised  from  the  rabbinical  iradition  that  the  outbreak 
under  Varus  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  in  Jewish 
history. 

Arehelaus  returned  to  Jerusalem  shortly  after 
Varus  suppressed  tin*  insurrection.  Very  little  is 
known  <if  the  further  events  of  his  reign,  which 
lasted  nine  years;  but  so  much  is  clear,  that  instead 
of  seeking  to  heal  the  wounds  brought  upon  the 
country  by  himself  and  Ins  house,  he  did  much  to 
accelerate  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 

Banish-  Judean  independence.  In  the  year  6 
ment  and  of  the  common  era,  a  deputation  of 

Death.  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  aristocracy 
waited  upon  Augustus  in  Rome,  to 
prefer  charges  against  Arehelaus,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  immediately  summoned  to  Rome,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  crown,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul,  where— according  to  Dion  Cassius  Coccei- 
amis,  “ Hist.  Roma,"  lv.  27— he  lived  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Ids  days. 

Arehelaus  was  a  veritable  Hcrodian,  but  without 
the  statesman  like  ability  of  his  father.  He  was 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  sensual  in  the  extreme,  a  hypo¬ 
crite  and  a  plotter,  lie  observed  the  customary 
seven  days  of  mourning  for  his  father,  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  gave  to  his  boon  companions  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  banquet  upon  his  accession.  He  care¬ 
fully  avoided  placing  Ids  image  upon  his  coinage  in 
deference  to  pharisaic  susceptibilities;  but  he  never¬ 
theless  allowed  his  passion  for  his  widowed  sister-in- 
law,  Glaphyra,  to  master  him,  and  married  her  in 
defiance  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the 
Pharisees,  who  regarded  the  union  as  incestuous 
(Lev.  xviii.  10,  xx.  21).  He  deposed  the  high  priest 
Joezer  on  his  return  from  Rome,  not  in  obedience  to 
popular  complaint,  but  for  a  money  consideration. 
Joezer’s  brother  was  his  successor,  although  the 
latter  was  of  exactly  the  same  type.  Indeed,  Arche- 
iaus,  in  lbs  short  reign,  deposed  three  high  priests 
for  purposes  of  profit.  Against  this  serious  list  of 
evils  there  is  hardly  anything  good  to  set  in  con¬ 
trast,  beyond  perhaps  the  fact  that  he  inherited  from 
his  father  a  certain  love  of  splendor  and  a  taste  for 
building.  lie  restored  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho 
in  magnificent  style,  surrounding  it  with  groves  of 
palms;  and  also  founded  a  city,  that  he  called  in 
Iiis  own  honor  Arclielais. 

BinLKKSRAPiiY :  Grfitz.  Gcw) i.  d.  Jiulnu  lit.  pawin i:  Ewald, 

OysWi.  tirs  to  Ike*  Isnul,  iv.  j  wins  mi  ;  Hitztg,  (,'exch. 

* .  ,7  *  tvjvfW,  it.  pm-wmi ;  Scliurvr,  Gowe/i.  I.  j/uksi/u,  and 

the  menu ure  therein  indicated.  on  eoinaire,  s(»e  Selmrer  »7i. 
j>.  3*5,  note  4 ;  and  Madden,  Coim  *»/  ttu-  Jnen,  pj>.  114-1]#! 

G  L.  O. 

ARCHEOLOGY,  3IBLICAL:  The  branch  of 

archeology  that  lias  for  its  province  a  scientific  pres- 

entaiion  of  the  domestic,  c-ivil,  and  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  or  the  lleti  re  ays,  in  the  lands  of  tlie  BU»le, 

especially  in  Palestine.  It  deals  with  these  for  the 
whole  stretch  of  Judaic  history  down  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  70,  the  end  of  Judaism  as  a 
power  in  Palestine.  The  term  u  Archeology 11  was  used 
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by  Josephus  in  his  great  work.  ’IonWf)  ‘A 
(literally  “Judaic  Archeology,"  hut  usually  trans¬ 
lated  “Antiquities  of  tlu*  Jews'1),  t<>  c  over  the  entire 
history  of  liis  people,  their  life,  customs,  religious  in¬ 
stitutions,  ami  literature.  This  comprehensive  sense 
remained  current  until  the*  time*  of  the  Deformation. 
Indeed,  writers  like  Eusebius.  Jeromes  and  Epipha- 
nius.  while,  they  produced  neither  history  nor  arche¬ 
ology  as  such,  contributed  material  valuable  for  the 
enrichment  of  both.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  treatise 
on  Biblical  Archeology  proper  made  its  appearance 
until  after  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  Carlo  Si- 
gonius  (died  IoS-4)  gathered  up  and  presented  in  bis 
“  I)e  Kcpuldica  Ilebmorum  '*  a  discus- 
First  sion  of  sacred  places,  persons,  and  rites. 
Meaning  This  classification  seemed  to  furnish 
of  Biblical  scholars  with  a  clue  to  what  should  be 
Arche-  included  in  the  term  **  Archeology  “  as 
ology.  applied  to  the  Bible;  so  that  DeWette 
(in  1S14),  followed  by  Ewald(in  1844), 
gives  the  first  really  systematic  classification  of  the 
material  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  field  of  Biblical  Archeology.  Even 
ns  lateas  KciTs  work  (18To),  the  main  divisions  of  the 
subject  arc  treated  in  the  following  order:  (1)  sacred 
antiquities;  (2) domestic  antiquities;  and  (3) civil  an¬ 
tiquities. 

The  historieo-critical  method  of  investigating  Old 
Testament  history  claims  to  have  recti  tied  a  former 
error.  It  is  now  generally  maintained  that  many  of 
the  records  of  the  history  of  Israel  originated  at  a  date 
later  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  many  of  the  religions  institutions,  customs, 
and  rites  current  among  the  Jews  bear  the  marks  of 
later  ideas,  conditions,  and  environments.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  claimed  that  religious  rites  and  customs  owe 
their  character  largely  to  the  domestic  life  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  people.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
.necessitates  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  themes 
usually  included  in  the  term  “Biblical  Archeology.” 
Accordingly  the  present  order  of  treatment  is:  *(I.) 
Domestic  Antiquities;  (II.)  Civil  Antiquities;  and 
(III.)  Sacred  Antiquities;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  there 
is  still  another  section  to  add  on  the  land  of  Palestine 
itself. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  topic,  as  of  many  other 
topics  relating  to  ancient  times,  no  hard-and-fast 
line  can  be  drawn.  History  proper 
Arche-  should  cover  the  entire  religious  and 
ology  and  political  life  of  a  people.  It  should 
History,  present  their  laws,  customs,  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  should  also,  when  occasion 
requires,  include  their  relations  to  neighboring  peo¬ 
ples,.  politically,  socially,  and  commercially.  Arche¬ 
ology  has  to  do  with  but  a  part  of  this  material. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  interrelationships  of  the 
people  in  domestic,  civil,  and  religious  life.  It  goes 
further,  and  includes  in  itself  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  land  where  they  live,  and  of  their 
social,  industrial,  artistic,  and  literary  organizations 

atul  features. 

Biblical  Archeology  depends  for  its  material  upon 
a  mass  of  ancient  literature  and  antiquities.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  the  student  of  archeology  to  util¬ 
ize  to  advantage  the  literary  material,  especially  of 


tin*  Old  Testament,  without  due  regard  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  processes  by  which  it  was  prepared.  Much  of  the 
available  material  of  archeology  is  secured  from  liter¬ 
al  ure,  but  only  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  critical  processes.  In  line*,  archeology  at 
large  linds  in  literature  one  of  its  best  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  one  the  testimony  of  which  can  not 
be  set  aside.  Nevertheless,  at  the  bottom,  beneath 
all  the  literary  activity  of  the  people,  lie,  of  course, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Israelites  produced 
their  literature.  Hence,  while  much  that  is  of  value 
to  archeology  is  found  in  Israel’s  literature,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  archeology  will  include  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  land  which  nourished  that  literature. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  kind  of  necessary  inter¬ 
dependence  between  these  two  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge — literature  and  its  native  soil. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Old  Testament  em¬ 
braces  both  literary  and  archeological  material;  both 
ancient  documents  and  monuments. 

Arche-  Biblical  Archeology  includes  only  so 
ology  and  much  of  this  material  as  bears  upon 
Religion,  sacred  places,  persons,  feasts,  vessels, 
and  ritual.  It  does  not  discuss  religious 
ideas,  either  in  their  origin  or  their  development.  It 
does  not  present  a  systematized  religio-legal  system, 
nor  tlie  relations  of  that  system  to  civil  processes. 
Neither  does  it  discuss  the  relation  of  Israel’s  rites 
ami  ceremonies  to  those  of  surrounding  nations. 
These  themes,  proper  in  modern  scientific  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  material  touching  the  ancient  Jews,  fall 
under  the  head  of  religion  or  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  soil  of  the  Orient  is  the  treasure-house  of  one 
of  the  two  great  sources  of  Biblical  Archeology. 
Palestinian  ruins  at  Jerusalem,  at  Laehish,  at  Gaza, 
at  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  tombs  on  the  hillsides, 
are  all  instructive  teachers  concerning  the  life  and 
times  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Fragments  of  docu¬ 
ments  of  this  people  and  of  their  neighbors  are  re¬ 
plete  with  information  bearing  upon  the  Archeology 
of  the  Bible.  The  Moabite  Stone,  for  the  ninth 
pre-Christian  century,  and  the  Siloam  Inscription 
are  valuable  evidences  of  the  character  of  the  wri¬ 
ting  and  of  some  of  the  customs  of  those  early  days 
(see  Alphabet).  The  numerous  small  inscriptions 
from  Phenieinn  sources  tell  a  fascinating  story  of 
tragical  times  contemporaneous  with  Israel.  From 
Palestinian  ruins,  likewise,  come  many  voices  of  the 
later  periods,  ns  the  scattered  and  broken  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  are  deciphered  and  interpreted. 
Coins  also  tell  their  tale  of  the  past,  often  with  grati¬ 
fying  precision. 

Tin?  revelations  from  the  mounds  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  made  within  the  last  half-century, 
vitally  touch  the  people  of  Israel.  The  close  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  the  social,  political,  and  relig¬ 
ious  systems  of  that  ancient  West  and  East  has  now 
been  clearly  ascertained.  The  close  racial  kinship 
existing  between  Israel  and  the  great  powers  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 

JOTon-TumerL-  «rlves  special  significance  to  t  lie  antiq- 

tal  Sources,  txi ties  exhumed  from  those  eastern 
plains.  Thefact  that  Israel's  ancestors 
migrated  from  Eastern  centers,  carrying  with  them 
the  characteristics  of  their  earl}*  home  land  and  peo* 
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pit*,  points  likewise*  to  the  essential  importance  of 
the  "finds"  brought  from  Mesopotamia.. 

Many  items  of  considerable  value  to  Biblical  Arche¬ 
ology  are  discovered  in  the  community  of  religious 
requirements  and  customs  between  Israel  and  her 
overland  Eastern  neighbors.  The  aggressiveness  of 
Eastern  politieal  inllueiiee  and  power  toward  the 
West,  in  the  later  periods  of  Israel’s  history,  carried 
with  it  other  forces  1  hat  largely  affected  the  social 
and  commercial  fabric  of  the  Palestinian  kingdoms. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  land  outside  of  Palestine 
whose  ancient  history  and  antiquities  have-  a  more 
noteworthy  significance  for  Biblical  Archeology  than 
tlu*  great  Mesopotamian  region. 

Tin*  imperishable  character  of  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  life  found  in  the  sands  and  tombs  of  Egypt, 
tlx*  proximity  of  that  land  to  Palestine,  and  the 
association  qf  that  people  and  that  land  with  Israel’s 
history  make  the  territory  in  question  a  fascinating 
field  to  the  archeologist.  The  influence  of  Egypt’s 
civilization  upon  the  literature  and  life  of  the  Jews 
is  especially  marked  during  the  patriarchal,  the 
bondage,  and  the  wilderness  periods.  At  intervals 
during  the  later  stages  of  history — for  example,  in 
Isaiah’s  day — Egypt  exercised  no  small  influence 
over  the  life  of  the  Israelites.  While  many  points 
are  still  in  dispute,  some  genuine  increments  of  value 
from  Egyptian  monumental  sources  may  be.  even 
now  discovered. 

The  most  fruitful  sources  of  information  germane 
to  the  subject  are  of  course  the  literatures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  As  has  been 

Literary  noted  above,  due  regard  must  be  had 

Sources.  from  the  beginning  to  the  assured  re¬ 
sults  of  Biblical  criticism.  The  Old 
Testament  material  must  be  so  used  as  to  gain  there¬ 
from  full  advantage  of  the  best -established  results 
of  the  scholarship  of  to-day.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered.  however,  that  a  systematic  archeology  for 
each  period  of  history  can  not  yet  he  presented; 
merely  the  origin  and  growth  of  rites  and  customs 
through  the  entire  stretch  of  time  are  all  that  have 
been  traced.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  some  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  aggravates  the  difficulties  of 
the  archeologist. 

The  New  Testament  material,  less  indefinite  as  to 
time,  furnishes  valuable  data  regarding  the  Jews  of 
the  first  century,  particularly  those  in  Palestine. 
Certain  rites  and  ceremonies  prevalent  among  the 
sects  of  that  age  arc  relevant  and  instructive  mate¬ 
rial.  Even  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  are  full  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  archeology.  The  experiences  undergone  by  Paul 
and  other  apostles  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  often  illuminate  this  subject. 

The  writings  of  Josephus,  compiled,  as  they  were, 
from  many  and  uncertain  sources,  possess,  neverthe¬ 
less,  because  of  their  immense  sweep  through  time, 
a  multitude  of  apposite  data.  Josephus’  partiality 
for  his  own  people,  and  his  desire  to  magnify  their 
importance  throughout  their  history,  have  to  be 
guarded  against ;  but  he  provides  much  material  for 
the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  inter-Biblical  apocryphal  books,  such  as  I  and 
II  Maccabees,  III  and  IV  Esdras,  Judith,  the  Letter 
of  Jeremiah,  etc.,  abound  in  hints  and  items  of  im- 
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portanee  in  a  systematic  study  of  Biblical  Archeol¬ 
ogy.  Philo  of  Alexandria,  though  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  Greek  thought,  wasa  serviceable  chronicler 
of  many  things  Jewish.  This  mass  of  literature 
\  ields  much  of  genuine  value  to  the  archeologist  of 
Sacred  Scripture. 

The  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  have  left 
several  pertinent  documents.  The  great  mass  of 
rabbinical  literature  (the  two  Talmuds  and  the 
Midrashic  collections)  is  full  of  facts,  statements, 
and  hints  concerning  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people. 
These  are  often  of  significant,  illustrative  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  elucidation  of  Old  Testament  conditions. 
The  compilations  <»f  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Philo 
of  Byblus  yield  facts  that  add  materially  to  some 
phasesof  Biblical  Archeology.  Tin*  habits,  customs, 
and  religious  characteristics  of  the  Jews,  as  described 
in  early  Christian  and  Greek  writings,  are  also  of 
value.  Arabic  literature  and  antiquities  reveal  the 
common  Semitic  character  of  ancient  times,  and 
consequently  some  elements  of  Jewish  life. 

The  unchangeable  and  permanent  elements  of  the 
Oriental  Semitic  personality  are  surprisingly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  ancient  Jewish  character  of  the  Bible.  The 
habits,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  and  their  mode  of  existence  as  a  whole,  are  a 
living  commentary  on  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  thought  and  significance  of  which  arc  wholly 
foreign  to  a  modern  Occidental.  Such  portions  of 
the  Semitic  world  as  are  least  modified  b}'  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  civilization,  like  those  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  seem  to  maintain  in  their  pristine  purity  the 
traits  of  two  or  three  millenniums  ago.  The  closer 
one  gets  to  the  primitive  Semitic  man,  the  nearer  in 
many  cases  is  the  approach  to  a  true  understanding 
of  his  life  as  it  appears  in  Holy  Writ. 

Out  of  the  material  already  indicated,  Biblical 
Archeology  claims  for  itself  four  general  divisions, 
under  which  it  may  best  1m?  treated;  they  are  (1)  the 
land  and  people  of  Palestine;  (2)  domestic  or  indi¬ 
vidual  antiquities;  (3)  public  or  civil  antiquities; 
and  (4)  sacred  or  religious  antiquities. 

I.  Palestine:  The  character  of  any  land  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  determination  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  inhabitants.  The  mountains  and  plains, 
the  valleys  and  ravines,  and  the  inspiring  scenery  of 
adjacent  regions  made  Palestine  a  land  of  pleasing 
variety  and  of  ever-refreshing  beauty.  Iler  wide 
range  of  climate,  her  immense  list  of  fauna  and 
flora,  satisfied  every  reasonable  demand  of  her  rest¬ 
less  people.  Iler  comparative  isolation,  her  natural 
defensive  strength,  and  her  relation  to  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West,  especially 
during  Israel’s  national  history,  emphasize  her  im¬ 
portance  to  the  people  that  dwelt  within  her  borders. 

Palestine  was  already  the  home  of  ancient  peoples 
when  the  Patriarchs  first  trod  upon  her  soil.  The 
tribes  of  Israel  settled  down  to  live  in  close  proximity 
to  several  different  minor  peoples.  So  close  were 
their  relations  that  intermarriages  re- 
The  Land  suited,  and  an  intermingling  of  every 
1  and  Its  element  of  domestic,  public,  and  relig- 

People.  ious  life.  The  nation  of  Israel,  built 
upon  such  a  foundation  as  this, 
was  a  strange  conglomeration  of  diverse  elements. 
Clashes  with  her  minor  neighbors,  and  commercial 
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ami  political  relations  with  the  great  empires  that 
oppressed  her,  affected  domestic,  civil,  and  sacred 
relations. 

II.  Domestic  Antiquities  :  The  every-day  life 
of  each  person  involves  a  large  number  of  items. 
These  embrace  the  food  available  ami  used,  the  mate¬ 
rial  accessible  for  clothing  and  the  method  of  its  man¬ 
ufacture,  as  well  as  the  usual  clothing  worn  by  the 
people,  and  the  method  of  preparing  and  wearing 
the  head-gear.  The  individual  lived  also  a  dwell¬ 
ing  of  some  kind  ;  either  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  a  tent, 
a  hut,  a  house,  or  in  an  elaborate  structure  in  a  city. 
How  were  these  various  dwellings  prepared,  and 
what  was  their  internal  arrangement?  What  led  to 
the  aggregation  of  such  buildings,  which  later  be¬ 
came  cities?  The  replies  to  these  questions  will  be 
of  supreme  moment  in  following  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Jewish  family  has  a  most  interesting  history. 
The  family  formed  the  next  step  upward  from  the 
individual,  and  was  probably  the  basis  of  the  clan. 
The  laws  of  marriage  and  their  binding  character 
were  essentials  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  The 
position  and  rights  of  the  woman  before  and  after 
marriage,  in  the  condition  oi  monogamy  and  of 
polygamy,  and  in  case  of  divorce,  fall  under  this 
theme.  The  relations  of  the  children  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  parents,  the  methods  of  naming  them,  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  their  training  and 
education  in  and  out  of  the  home,  must  be  noted. 
The  constitution  of  the  Oriental  family  involved 
slaves,  with  certain  laws  of  purchase  and  retention, 
both  Israolitish  and  foreign.  Certain  diseases  also 
often  attacked,  and  sometimes  found  victims  in,  the 
family.  The  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  of 
the  helpless  and  unfortunate  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  is  of  especial  interest.  Death  in  the  family 
was  attended  by  peculiar  national  observances.  See 
Family,  Marriage,  Patriarchate,  Slavery. 

Families  and  individuals  maintained  a  certain 
amount  of  social  intercourse.  These  relations  de¬ 
veloped  certain  social  obligations;  established  the 
respective  rights  and  privileges  of  host 
Society  and  and  guest,  and  the  methods  of  conver- 
Amuse-  sat  ion  and  entertainment.  Social  gar¬ 
ments*  erings  at  feasts  likewise  inaugurated 
special  customs  and  requirements. 
These  functions,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  festi¬ 
vals  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  were  occasions  for 
the  forming  of  relations  that  to  a  large  extent  de¬ 
termined  the  character  of  Israel.  The  introduction 
of  foreign  customs  gradually  modified  society  in 
Israel,  until,  by  the  downfall  of  the  northern  king¬ 
dom,  it  assumed  quite  another  complexion.  The 
origin,  organization,  and  conduct  of  society  form  an 
interesting  theme  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Ar¬ 
cheology.  See  Etiquette.  Precedence,  etc. 

There  is  slight  evidence  that  the  Jews  in  early 
times,  aside  from  banquets  attended  by  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  various  kinds,  enjoyed'  any  indoor 
amusement.  Neither  is  there  any  extended  descrip¬ 
tion  of  outdoor  sports,  either  for  princes  or  populace. 
But  the  prevalence  of  many  terms  employed  in 
hunting,  such  as  the  names  of  traps  and  weapons 
used  in  taking  animals  and  birds,  and  the  names  of 
wild  animals  used  for  food,  is  evidence  that  this 


sport  was  Commonly  indulged  in,  and  to  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Several  hints  are  also  found  in  the  Prophets, 
especially  as  to  the  sport  (or  possibly  occupation)  of 
fishing.  Both  of  these  out  door  amusements,  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  Were  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  Israelites.  See  Games,  Spouts,  Pas¬ 
times. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the 
Israelites  show  them  following  the  life  of  nomads. 
They  raised  herds  of  large  ami  flocks  of  small  cattle, 
and  moved  about  according  to  the  demands  for  new 
pasturage.  The  character  of  the  country  and  their 
slight  tenure  of  the  soil  led  to  such  a  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Even  when  they  settled  down  as  occupants 
of  Palestine  and  their  life  was  mainly  devoted  to 
other  things,  they  nevertheless  reared  extensive 
herds  and  flocks,  comprising  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  hills  of  some  parts  of  Palestine  were  best 
adapted  for  such  pursuits.  See  Animals,  Cattle. 

Israel's  occupation  of  the  new  territory  made 
possible  another  vocation  besides  cattle -raising. 

Permanent  settlement  led  to  the  culti- 
Pasture  vat  ion  of  the  soil,  to  the  planting  of 

and  vines  and  fruit-trees.  'Wheat,  barlev, 
Agricul-  and  rye  became  staple  products,  and 

ture.  by  irrigation  all  parts  of  the  land 
j'ielded  profitable  returns  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  husbandman.  The  methods  of  agriculture, 
the  influence  of  this  mode  of  life  on  the  nation,  and 
the  importance  of  this  industry  on  international  re¬ 
lations  occupy  no  mean  place  in  the  history  of  the 
life  of  ancient  Israel.  See  Agriculture. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  are  hints  at  the  trades 
that  were  current  among  the  Israelites.  After  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  especially,  they  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  methods  of  producing  tools 
for  flic  cultivation  of  the. soil,  and  weapons  for  war¬ 
fare.  Carpenters  and  stone-masons  were  numerous 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  Solomon’s  public 
buildings.  Workers  in  metals  of  different  kinds  are 
found  occasionally  in  the  course  of  Israel’s  history. 
The  ironsmitli.  the  goldsmith,  and  the  worker  in 
bronze  were  not  uncommon  in  Palestine.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  skins  for  use  as  bottles  and  for  sandals, 
the  manufacture  of  the  bow  and  of  the  different 
pieces  of  armor  for  the  warrior  called  for  skilful 
labor.  The  preparation  of  flax  and  wool  for  clothing 
required  a  method  which  in  later  years  developed  into 
great,  weaving  establishments.  The  vessels  of  clay 
in  use  in  Palestine  in  ancient  times  indicate  that  the 
potter  s  art  bad  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
These  crafts  doubtless  received  many  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  from  Israel’s  neighbors  in  the  different  periods 
of  her  history.  See  Artisans,  Handicrafts. 

Exchange  of  commodities  is  one  of  the  oldest  oc¬ 
cupations  of  men.  Israel’s  continual  contact  with 
neighbors  of  all  kinds,  whose  methods  of  life  were  as 
varied  as  their  peculiarities,  naturally  led  to  some 
commercial  activity.  The  caravans  that  crossed 
Canaan  in  Israel's  day  traded  in  Ca- 
Commerce  naanitish  cities,  and  furnished  markets 
and  Its  for  Palestinian  products  in  Egypt 
methods,  and  in  Babylonia.  Israel  exchanged 
n  .  *ler  products  of  the  soil  for  the  wares 
of  1  hemcia  and  the  perfumes  of  the  south  country. 
Commerce  reached  its  climax  in  Solomon’s  day,  when 
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it  extended  as  far  as  the  undetermined  port  of  Opliir, 
and  brought  back  for  him  the  gold,  silver,  apes,  pea- 
eoeks,  and  other  luxuries  and  curiosities  of  distant 
climes.  Plienicia  was  Israel's  great  trading-mart ;  for 
thence  she  secured  much  of  the  material  and  many 
of  the  workmen  that  made  Jerusalem  what  it  was  in 
Solomon's  reign. 

The  activity  of  exchange  during  the  dual  kingdom 
is  shown  on  several  occasions.  When  Ahab  defeated 
Beii-Hadad  at  Apliek.  one  of  the  items  in  the  treaty 
was  the  granting  to  Israel  of  u  streets”  [bazaars  for 
trading]  in  Damascus,  as  Syria  had  formerly  had 
-streets”  in  Samaria  (I  Kings  xx.  34).  The  numer¬ 
ous  references  in  Hosea  are  evidence  that  Israel  in 
that  period  enjoyed  the  products  of  all  lands.  Egypt 
was  likewise  on  the  most  intimate  commercial  terms 
with  Palestine:  and  some  of  her  choicest  food  and 
clothing  was  purchased  by  Israel.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  Israel's  overthrow  as  a  nation  that  she 
seemed  almost  entirely  to  abandon  husbandry  and 
many  of  the  crafts,  and  to  give  her  whole  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  commerce.  Pee  Commerce.  Trade. 

The  most  convenient  exchange  was  that  of  com¬ 
modities  for  gold  or  silver  or  for  some  other  precious 
article.  This  was  accomplished  at  first  by  means  of 
cert ni n  standards  of  weight  for  the  metals*  standards 
of  capacity  for  grains,  and  the  like,  and  standards  of 
measurement  (length,  breadth,  or  thickness)  for  cloth, 
leather,  stone,  etc.  The  same  tricks  of  trade  as  are 
found  to-day — the  light  weight,  the  small  measure, 
and  tlie  short  line— appear  in  the  charges  that  follow 
tlie  arraignments  of  the  Prophets.  Late  in  history 
the  metals  were  stamped  or  coined,  thus  greatly  sim¬ 
plifying  one  of  the  most  common  articles  of  ex¬ 
change.  See  Coin,  Money. 

Israel  s  growth  as  a  nation  was  accompanied  bva 
corresponding  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  first  no¬ 
table  exhibition  is  that  seen  in  the  elaborate  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Solomonic  era.  Whether  it  was  borrowed 
wholly  from  one  nation  or  jointly  from  the  leading 
nations  of  that  day  is  immaterial.  Israel  adopted 
and  executed  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  an¬ 
cient  architecture.  The  pillars  and  their  ornamen¬ 
tation,  though  executed  by  Phenicians,  were  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tastes  and  desires  of  Israel’s 
Art  in  king.  Plastic  art  likewise  received  at- 
Israel.  tention  from  the  leaders  in  Israel,  as  is 
seen  in  the  numerous  fragments  ex¬ 
humed  from  Palestinian  soil.  Sculpture  and  fine 
stone-cutting  added  their  part  to  the  beautifying  of 
the  great,  Temple  of  tlie  Lord.  Painting  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  viii.  10, 
xxiii.  14),  in  strange  contrast  with  tlie  evidence  seen 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  Music,  on  the  contrarv,  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  the  leaders,  and*  even 
from  the  common  people.  The  shepherds  in  the 
mountains,  the  prophets  on  tlie  hills,  the  singers  in 
the  Temple,  made  frequent  and  extensive  use  of 
many  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  See  Mrsic, 
Temple. 

M  riting  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race.  Every  nation 
around  Israel  had  its  method.  The  people  o*f  Israel, 
kin  of  these  people  by  blood  and  language,  1  ud  their 
own  particular  system  of  writing.  The  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  had  each  a  significance  that 
helped  to  hold  it  in  mind.  The  Israelites  wrote  on 


skins  and  clay,  and  carefully  preserved  their  records 
for  later  generations.  This  work  was  done,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  particular  class  of  men.  who  were  later  on 
designated  as  scribes.  The  different  kinds  of  writing 
materials,  and  the  tools  wherewith  this  art  was  ex¬ 
ecuted.  were  not  unlike  those  of  tlie  great  contem¬ 
poraneous  nations.  See  Alpha  ret.  Scribes,  Wri¬ 
ting. 

III.  Civil  Antiquities  :  Tlie  earliest  show  of  au¬ 
thority  is  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  family,  with 
the  father  as  head  and  chief.  Several  heads  made 
up  the  body  of  elders,  by  whose  decision  affairs  af¬ 
fecting  several  families  were  administered.  Gradu¬ 
ally  these  elders  became  a  regularly  established  or¬ 
der,  by  or  through  whom  the  entire  civil  business  of 
the  community  was  conducted.  In  the  time  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage  a  class  of  men  is  found  termed 
‘‘officers,”  who  though  apparently  seril>est  were  like¬ 
wise  underlings  of  their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  The 
appointment  of  seventy  eiders  in  the  wilderness  was 
an  extension  of  tlie  earlier  and  possibly  of  the  bond¬ 
age  scheme  on  a  more  elaborate  scale.  The  method 
of  government  in  vogue  during  the  period  of  the 
judges  was  a  modification  of  the  same  general  plan 
under  which  Israel  lived  in  tlie  wilderness.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  these  systems  are  brought  out  with  due 
faithfulness  in  the  records  of  these  periods.  See 
Elders. 

Tlie  system  of  government  current  among  the 
great  and  small  nations  of  Israel’s  day  was  that  of 
monarchy.  Every  foreign  influence  that  touc  hed  this 
people  emanated  from  tlie  environment  of  regal  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  powerful  tendencies  finally  crys¬ 
tallized  into  a  demand  by  Israel  fora  king.  A  king, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  monarchy,  was  finally 
established.  The  prerogatives  of  the  ruler,  the  law  o*f 
succession,  and  tlie  whole  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment  henceforth  accorded  substantially  with  those 
of  other  nations.  Sufficient  events  and* Items  of  the 
king’s  conduct  are  narrated  to  give  a  good  picture 
of  Israel’s  monarch.  See  King. 

On  the  return  of  a  body  of  Jews  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  lands  into  which  they  hud  been  scattered,  a  new 
method  of  government  was  adopted. 
Post-  The  province  of  which  Judea  was  a 
exilian  part  was  ruled  by  a  Persian  satrap. 
Govern-  Israel’s  new  territory  was  ruled  by  a 
ment.  governor.  Zcnibbalxd,  and  later  by 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  etc.  These  sub¬ 
rulers  paid  tribute  to  Persia;  and  onlv  on  especial 
appointments  were  they  granted  extraordinary  pre¬ 
rogatives,  for  example,  Ezra.  How  far  down  into 
the  so-called  inter-Biblieal  period  these  conditions 
Prevailed,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  affirm.  The  Mac- 
cabean  revolt  against  the  llellenizing  edicts  of  the 
Seleucid  rulers  was  a  forcible  protest  against  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  tlie  favorable  treat  ment  accorded  the  Jews  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
practical  independence  residue  in  the  downfall  of 
Jewish  authority,  brought  about  by  Pompey  in  63 
n.c.  Thenceforth  Palestine  as  part  of  a  province  be- 
cti.ue  subordinate  to  a  Uoman  governor.  Information 
as  to  t  he  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rights  of  the 
Jews  and  Roman  authority,  the  methods  of  admin- 
istration  adopted  by  Roman  appointees,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  questions  of  local  interest  is  abundantly 
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supplied  in  the  documents  of  this  period.  See  Gov¬ 
ernment,  PROCURATORS,  ItOMK.  SANHEDRIN. 

Deferences  to  law  and  its  administration  are  found 
even  in  the  patriarchal  period,  when  the  head  of  one 
family  and  his  associates  were  supreme 
Public  Ad-  in  authority.  Legal  processes  were 
ministra-  simple  and  effective.  In  the  period 
tion  of  of  the  judges,  the.so-cnlled  judge  was 
Justice.  the  court  of  final  appeal.  But  afterthe 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  the  king 
occupied  the  supreme  bench.  In  postexilian  timesthe 
people  elected  their  own  judges.  Ninpemns  state- 
meats  distributed  in  different  periods  of  history  are 
found  as  to  the  purpose,  the  method,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  various  penalties  inflicted  by  authority.  The 
laws  concerning  all  of  these  specifications  are  codified 
in  the  Pentateuch.  See  Courts.  Judge.  etc. 

Asa  subject  of  the*  state,  each  individual  had  cer¬ 
tain  property  rights.  When  the  tribes  settled  as  hus¬ 
bandmen  on  their  newly  won  territory,  each  family 
occupied  its  own  land.  This  was  its  permanent  pos¬ 
session.  It  could  lease  the  same;  but  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  the  land  reverted  to  its  first  owners*  The 
forfeiture  of  property  rights  for  political  offenses, 
such  as  is  mentioned  in  Ezra,  was  unusual.  Marriage 
also  carried  with  it  certain  rights,  carefully  specified 
in  the  law.  Personal  property,  the  rights  to  buy  and 
sell,  regulations  concerning  debts,  restitution,  inher¬ 
itance,  etc.,  were  amply  protected  or  prescribed  in 
the  legal  provisions  of  Israel.  See  Civil  Pkoci:- 
i>urk,  Property,  Sale. 

This  condition  met  Israel  very  early  in  her  history. 
The  division  of  the  host  in  the  wilderness  into  com¬ 
panies  of  different  numbers  for  inter- 
Warfare.  nal  civil  convenience  was  doubtless 
the  basis  of  army  divisions.  The  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  of  the  armicsW  Palestine,  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  their  power  of  resistance*  to 
Israel’s  aggression,  are  meagcrly  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Israel’s  method  of  levying  and  supply¬ 
ing  troops,  and  almost  uniform  success  in  Joshua’s 
day,  add  importance  to  the  study  of  her  military  or¬ 
ganization.  The  perfection  of  army  methods  in  the 
regal  period,  and  the  great  amount  of  money  and  en¬ 
ergy  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  give 
added  impetus  to  the  investigation  of  military  science 
among  the  great  nations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
This  investigation  covers  the  kinds  of  armor  and 
weapons  used,  methods  of  drilling  and  marching, 
encampments,  movements  for  attack  and  battle! 
methods  of  sieges  ami  defenses  of  fortresses  and 
cities,  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  See  Wah- 
FAKE,  W EATONS. 

IV.  Sacred  Antiquities:  The  earliest  records 
of  Israelitish  ancestors  refer  to  special  places  devoted 

to  worship.  \\  hilt*  the  Israelites  were  on  the  march 
through  the  wilderness,  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  sacred  tout.  As  soon  as  they  had  settled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  they  adopted  numerous  sacred  high 
places.  There  were  also  sacred  trees,  stones,  foiin- 
tains,  etc.  Altars,  olnTisks,  and  the  Asiikhaii  were 
accompaniments  of  these  places.  At  these  shrines 
Israelites  met  to  do  homage  to  their  Preserver  and 
God.  .Solomon’s  Temple  was  a  partial  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  worship,  whic  h,  however,  did  not  become 
complete  until  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  captivity 


and*  the  exile  of  the  Israelites  divorced  them  from 
such  shrines.  On  the  return,  ZerubbabePs  Temple 
once  again  made  Jerusalem  the  actual  center  of 
worship.  See  Altar,  Asheraij,  Bamaii,  Tem¬ 
ple.  etc*. 

Tin*  original  purpose*  of  the  priest  is  not  absolutely 
settled.  He  was  probably  the  attendant  on  a  heathen 
image,  who  uttered  oracles  on  occa- 
Sacred  sion, to  instruct  the  worshipers.  Grad- 

Persons,  (tally  he  became  the  offerer  of  the  sac- 
Places,  and  rifice,  and  therein  stood  as  a  kind  of 
Offerings,  mediator  between  God  and  the  person 
s  seeking  a  message.  The  functions  of 
priest  were  apportioned  between  tbe  priests  proper, 
who  stood  nearest  God,  and  the  Levites,  who  were 
prac  tically  their  servants.  Later  still,  the  priestly 
duties  were  narrowed  down  to  sacrifice  only, leaving 
to  the  Prophets  the  matter  of  oracular  speaking  and 
teaching.  The  various  steps  to  these  different  func¬ 
tions.  and  the  special  devotees  in  service  about  these 
places,  are  found  in  numerous  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Sec  Levites,  Priests. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  sacred  offerings  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  For  the  non-bloody  offering, 
the  peace-offering,  the  burnt  offering,  the  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  and  the  trespass-offering  There  are  specific  reg¬ 
ulations  and  significance.  The  condition  of  the 
offering  itself,  the  process  of  offering,  and  the  result 
of  the  same  upon  the  giver  arc  all  laid  down  in  the 
codified  rules  of  the  Pentateuch.  Few’  if  any  of  the 
things  connected  with  the  life  of  Israel  are  so  fully 
treated  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  subject  of 
“offering.”  See  Sacrifice. 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Israelites  had  sacred  feast  - 
times.  These  are  seen  very  early  in  the  history.  Hints 
and  more  arc  found  of  the  feasts  of  the  new'  moon  and 
the  Sabbaths.  The  yearly  feasts  were  the  Passover, 
the  First-Fruits,  and  the  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering. 
Each  of  these  had  its  special  regulations  as  to  time, 
duration,  and  attendants.  Upon  the  centralization 
of  worship  at  Jerusalem,  certain  modifications  took 
place  both  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  festival 
days  and  in  the  places  where  they  were  formerly 
held.  As  time  went  by  the  number  of  such  days 
increased.  See  Festivals. 

Israel  w  as  put  under  strict  discipline  in  the  matter 
of  personal  cleanliness,  both  in  reference  to  worship 
and  to  every-day  life  Obedience  to  these  demands 
secured  immunity  from  certain  diseases  and  prevented 
the  spread  of  others.  Such  discipline  attached  a 
wholesome  sacrcdncss  to  worship  and  enhanced  the 
value  of  human  life  and  health.  It  prepared  the  na¬ 
tion  to  conceive  of  a  holy  God,  and  to  render  Him  a 
clean  service.  See  Clean  ani»  Unclean. 

The  preceding  sections  have  indicated  merely  in  * 
outline  the  main  subdivisions  of  Biblical  Archeology 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  investigators.  They  point 
tin*  reader  to  certain  skeleton  facts,  which  may  be 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blond  by  careful  painstaking 
research  on  the  Old  Testament. 

For  archeology  in  post -Biblical  times,  see  Badge, 
Bath,  Ceremonies,  Costume,  Numismatics,  Music, 
Synagogue,  etc. 
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-til  I.  31.  ]>.  | 

ARCHER,  ARCHERY:  Tin* bow us  a  weapon 
in  war  ami  the  clmse  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews 
from  patriarchal  times  (Gen.  .\xi.  ‘JO,  xxvii. xlviii. 
JJ).  Jonathan  ami  Jehu  .were  expert  archers  (II 
Sam.  i.  JJ;  II  Kings  ix.  24):  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  renowned  for  its  sons’  skill  with  the  how  (I 
(Miron,  viii.  *10,  xii.  J);  and  David,  after  the  battle 
<>f  Gilboa.  sought  to  encourage  archery  practise  in 
Judali  (II  Sam.  i,  18).  Tlie  impulse  thus  given 
seems  to  liave  taken  root,  so  that  250  years  later  the 
prophet  Ilosca  speaks  of  the  bow  as  representing 
Israel’s  military  power  (eh.  i.  5). 

From  the  figures  extant  in  Assyrian  monuments  it 
appears  that  the  usual  tactics  with  the  bow  were  to 
overwhelm  the  enemy  with  repeated  showers  of  | 
arrows,  and  then  close  in  with  sword  and  spear  upon  1 
th«i  harassed  ranks.  In  Ps.  cxx.  4  there  is  a  refer- 
mce  to  the  practise  of  affixing  burning  material  to  j 
the.  arrow-head,  no  doubt  for  setting  fire  to  a  be¬ 
sieged  town.  For  further  details  and  Hebrew  terms  j 
m  connection  with  Archery,  sccAkmy;  Weapons.  | 
R-  F.  de  S.  31.  i 

ARCHEVITES  ('liD'lX):  A  people  whom  Asnap- 
per  brought  from  Erech  or  Uruk,  a  political  and  re-  1 
ligioiis  center  of  Babylonia,  and  settled  in  Samaria. 

I  hey  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  concerning  the  building 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  aiid  had  the  work  on  it 
stopped  (Ezra  iv.  9).  Erech  (Uruk)  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  x.  10. 


embodied  in  the  Italian  liturgy,  notably  his 44  Song  on 
C  ireumcision.*’  He  was  an  excellent.  Talmudist,  and. 

'vhen  <iuite  voiin^r.  rc*o«lit«*<l  or  rather  supplied  with 

extensive  textual  references,  the  ‘Aruk  of  Xatlmnb, 
Jehiel  under  the  title  ~Sefer  ba-‘Aruk  ”  (Venice. 
15J1).  Ilis  book  u  Degel  Ahabah”  (The  Banner  of 
Love),  an  ethical  work  with  commentaries,  was 
printed  in  Venice  (1551).  The  most  notable  of  his 
works  are  (1)  -‘Arugat  ha-Bosem”  (Tin;  Bed  of 
Spices),  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Venice,  1602;  reprinted, 
Amsterdam.  1790),  and  (J)  “Ma‘yan  Gannim  ~  (  A 
Fountain  of  Gardens),  fifty  metrical  letters,  designed 
to  be  models  tor  students  of  this  form  of  composition 
(\ cilice,  load).  Of  these  two  books  the  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  Hebrew  grammar,  because*  the  subject 
is  exhaustively  and  originally  treated.  Twenty-live 
out  oft  lie  thirty-t  wo  chapters  are  devoted  to  tin*  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  language.  Chapters  twenty-six  and 

*  twenty -seven  treat  of  Hebrew  accentuation  ;  chapters 

•  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  discuss  perfect  stvle; 
j  chapter  thirty  treats  of  steganngraphy  and  Bibfical 
|  cryptography,  and  chapters  thirty-one  and  thirl v- 
j  two  treat  of  the  lieo-llebraic  meter,  with  original 

models  of  style  and  method.  The  last  chapter  pleased 
John  Buxtorf  the  younger  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
translated  it  into  Latin,  appending  it  to  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuzari  (1660).  Arehovolf  j,  who  loved  the 
Hebrew  language;  and  delighted  in  its  poetical  phra¬ 
sing  and  shading,  was  disinclined  to  uphold  the  ideas 
advanced  by  Judah  ha-Levi,  who,  though  one  of  the 
greatest  Hebrew'  poets,  did  not  care  to  treat  Biblical 
subjects  poetically,  maintaining  that  they  did  not 
readily  haul  themselves  to  such  treatment.  Arclie- 
volti  held  the  opposite  view,  and  in  respectful  terms 
wrote  against  his  famous  predecessor,  employing  the 
Talmudic  hit  of  satire,  “The  dough  must  l>e  bad  in¬ 
deed  if  the  baker  says  it  is.” 

Bim.iooRAiMiY:  Ffirst,  Jiihl.  jud,  s.v.;  Steinschneider.  Cat. 
If* nil.  No.  ;  Delitzscli,  Xur  Ocxvh.  d.  I  lehr.  Pitexir,  p.  s. 

G.  A.  D. 


J*  G.  B.  L.  ARCHIMEDES :  The  greatest  mathematician 

ARCHEVOLTI  SAMTIET  tcftst  of  antiquity ;  born  in  Syracuse  about  287  n.c.  Ilis  in- 

Only 

the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  his  piyvuti  n  were  i  ♦  °-f  “?  "orks  lwve 

J  *  m!»P»}}uniinure  l  AV&V  to  us  m  a  Hebrew  translation.  Ka- 


HHwnK wmm 


Company  op  Egyptian  archers  at  Peir  el-Baharu 

(After  Wilkinaoa,  *•  Absent  Egyptian*. ") 


Arch  ipherecites 
Ardit 
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lonymusben  Ivalonymus  (after  1  300)  twice  turned  t  Ik> 
treatise  “On  Conoids  and  Spheroids ”  into  Hebrew, 
under  the  title  JOVIEViOl  IVIin.  He  is  said  to  have 
liunlo  <»f  jin  _Vml>ic  translation  of  Costa  1m-ii 

Luca,  though  Arabic  bibliographers  Know  mulling 
of  such  a  translation.  An  unknown  author — whom 
Steinsehneidcr  surmises  to  have  been  the  same 
Kalonvmus — translated  nrn/.ov //aOr/n/c  under  the  title 
nn'L“^n  ISO,  from  the  Arabic 


Vella."*  No.  140,  llfpl  'E3patuvt  of  the  year  553,  jp 
which  the  Arch  ipherecites,  the  elders,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  forbidden  to  use  their  power  of  anathema  in 

°PU\rJ:\  prevent  the  reading  of  the  Greek  version  Gf 
Hie  Ijzlile  in  place  of  tlic  ^naraslifc  or  Targmnic  jU- 
terpretat  ion. 


IJtiu.iot.KA rnv  :  Oriitz.  Gcsch.  rirrJudciK  iff.  359.  not*  7 ;  Krie- 
J uns,  iii.  040.  Compare  Academies  ix  Pales- 

K. 


Archers  as  Body-Guard  of  Darius. 

(From  Masjxro,  **  Passing  of  the  Empire*.”) 


of  Tlmbit  ibn  Knrrah  (the  Hebrew  title  is  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  rD'Cm  Which  means  “extension.”  and 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Arabic  “Masaliat”). 

Abraham  bar  Hiyyah  shows  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  (he  theories  of  Archimedes  in  his  “ Encyclopedia 
of  Mathematical  Sciences”  (compare  Steinsclmeider, 
“  Ilcbr.  Bibl.”  viL92);  and  the  same  is  true  of  Abra- 
1mm  ibn  Ezra,  in  his  astronomical  work  “  Keshit 
H  ok  mull.” 

inHi.ior.HAraY  :  SteinsehneUler,  Jhhr.  Ucbcrs.  5310;  Z.IkM. 


ARCHIPHERECITES  {apxi$rprK<r<u):  Greeized 
form  of  the  Aramaic  Kpna  =  “heads  of  the 
school”  (pirka.  literally  “chapter,”  hence  “dis¬ 
course”).  The  name  occurs  in  Justinian’s  “No- 


ARCHISYNAGOGUE  (a/iy/mraj-uj^;  H(*b. 
r»D:rn  CTjn):  .Synagogue-chief.  The  use  of  this 
nann-  as  i lie  title  of  the  ollicer  who  supervised  mat- 
t«  t>  pertaining  to  the  religious  services  of  tlie  syna¬ 
gogue  can  he  traced  from  the  time  of  Jesus  to  about 
the  year  3<H)  (Pes.  49/,).  It  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  The  distinctive  function  of  the 
Archisynagogue  was  to  select  suitable  men  for 
the  reading  of  the  Law,  the  reciting  of  prayers,  and 
t  f“r  preaching;  since  in  ancient  times  the  synagogue 
\  «Hd  ll0t  have  regularly  appointed  officers  for  the 
I  performance  of  these  duties.  Despite  the  spccitic- 
j  ally  Jewish  character  of  the  functions  of  the  Arehi- 

•  synagogue,  however,  the  name  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  was  therefore  used  throughout  the 
Hoinan  Empire  where  Jews  were  settled,  but  not  in 
Babylonia.  Hence,  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  when 
mentioning  the  Archisynagogue,  finds  it  necessary 
to  translate  the  word  by  Dns  CKet.  &/j;  compare 
Yer.  Iler.  iii.  l,  G/,).  From  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
{kr.)  it  further  appears  that  in  eases  of  necessity  the 

.  Archisynagogue  of  a  community  had  to  act  as  its 
|  reader.  In  consonance  with  the  nature  of  his  office. 

:  the  Archisynagogue  was  chosen  for  his  piety  and  good 
■  moral  character,  while  in  the  case  of  an  archon  the 
;  essential  requirements  were  social  position  and  in- 
!  tl ucnce.  The  Pharisees  therefore  regarded  the  Arehi- 

*  synagogues  as  inferior  only  to  the  HWfl 

< -disciples  of  the  wise”),  the  Jewish  scholars  (Pes. 
49^.  This  passage  is,  however,  of  Palestinian  origin ). 
Like  most  of  the  offices  of  tlie  pharisaic  Jews,  that 
of  the  Archisynagogue  was  not  limited  as  to  time, 
hut  was  usually  held  for  life,  and  not  infrequently 
was  hereditary:  the  Pharisees  holding  (see  Torat 
Kohaniin  Almre  Mot  viii.,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  &3<t)  that  the 
son  had  a  claim  upon  his  father’s  office  unless  lie  had 

|  sllown  himself  unworthy.  This  explains  why  the 
i  t*th>  Archisynagogue  was  sometimes  attached  to  the 
j  n:*mesof  the  wife  and  tlie  children,  as  found  on  some 
j  Greek  inscriptions.  It  was  used>  no  doubt,  to  indi- 
:  cate  that  they  were  members  of  an  arcliisynagogal 
j  family.  w  w 


RiBLKMSRAnir:  Schurer,  Gcsch.  if.  3G4-367, 519;  Gemnndcvcr - 
pp.  s>-2S ;  Weinberg,  3L  G.  IF.  1807.  p.  057. 

A  L.  G. 


ARCHITE :  Inhabitant  of  a  town  or  district  on 
the  southern  border  of  Judali  probably  connected 
wiih  the  Erecli  (A.  Y.  Arclii)  of  Josh.  xvi.  2. 
Hushai.  David's  friend,  was  from  that  region  (II 
Sam.  xv.  32).  It  would  appear  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  neigldmrhood  of  Ataroth,  hut  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  certainty. 

T-  ‘  J. 

ARCHITECTURE,  JEWISH.  See  Almemar  ; 
America.  Jewish  Architecture  in;  Ark;  Ceme- 
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Archipherecites 

Ardit 


TKIUES;  GaLLKKIES;  Gli  AVESTOXES;  HOSPITALS; 

Mausoleums;  Synagogues,  Ancient;  Syx  \gogues. 
Modern;  Tomiis,  etc. 

ARCHIVES  ISRAELITES  :  A  French  Jew¬ 
ish  review,  founded  in  1840  by  Samuel  Caheii.  author 
of  a  French  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
first  number  appeared  in  January,  1840,  as  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  entitled.  “Archives' 
Israelites  de  France:  Revue  Mensuellc  Historiquc. 
Biographiquc.  Bibliographique,  Lit  tenure.”  Some 
of  its  tirst  contributors  were  G.  Weil  (lien -Levi).  0. 
TeKjUem,  Solomon  Munk.  Gerson  Levy,  Babbi  M. 
('harleville.  Pli.  Luzzatto,  Albert  Cohn,  A.  Darme- 
steter.  A.  Widal,  and  E.  Cannoly.  In  18G0  Isidore 
Cahen,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  paper,  became  its 
editor. 

The  “Archives”  lias  several  times  changed  the 
periods  of  its  appearance,  its  form,  and  its  title.  It 
has  been  a  monthly  and  a  semi-monthly;  and  in  1879 
it  became  a  weekly.  It  is  now  a  quarto,  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  journal  than  of  a  review;  short  arti¬ 
cles  on  topics  of  the  day  taking  the  place  of  longer 
articles.  Isidore  Cahen  continued  to  be  the  “direc¬ 
tor”  until  his  death,  March  G,  1902;  editor-in-chief 
is  H.  Prague. 

In  1890  t lie  “Archives ”  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an-  j 
niversary  by  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  essays, 
reminiscences,  and  letters,  under  the  title  “  La  Gertie 
(The  Sheaf). 

Bibliography:  La  Gerbc ,  1800. 

G  J.  W. 

ARCHIVES,  JEWISH,  OF  OLD  CONGRE¬ 
GATION.  See  MEMOKIltTH;  Pl.NKES. 

ARCHON  (ARCHONTES  or  ARCKGN- 
TEIA)  :  The  title  of  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  in  the  independent  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Berenice  in  Cyrenaica,  Rome,  Tlosin  Lycia, 
and  other  cities.  Ik  Alexandria,  where  Emperor 
Augustus  established  a  Gerusia  (Philo.  “In  Fiac- 
cum.”  £  10;  compare  Josephus.  “Ant.”  xix.  5,  £  2; 
Schiirer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  41)  instead  of  a  single 
Ethxaiich  for  the  Jews,  thoarchons  constituted  the 
gcrusia  (Philo. /.r),  as  is  especially  evident  from  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  rohg  apxovra f,  t/}j*  ;r/>or- 
oiav,  ot  Kai  }  f{K*>c  uni  rtuijq  eto/v  erruvvpoi  (see  ALEX¬ 
ANDRIA  for  the  contrary  view,  see  Schiirer,  l.r.). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  common  cm, 
nine  arch ons  were  at  the  head  of  the  community  in 
Berenice  in  North  Africa;  in  Alexandria,  more  than 
thirty-right;  while  in  Rome  there  were  several  com¬ 
munities  each  with  its  Archon,  asappears  from  their 
epitaplis.  At  Bonn1,  thearclions  were  chosen  in  the 
month  of  Tishri,  about  the  Jewish  Ncw-Year;  in 
Berenice,  probably  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Besides  those  elected  for  a  term,  there  were  archons 
for  life.  The  mere  title  was  sometimes  bestowed  on 
women  and  children. 

It  may  be  generally  accepted  that  the  functions 
of  the  Archon  were  the  same  as  those  that  Strabo 
ascribes  to  the  Alexandrian  ethnarchs  (Strabo,  quoted 
by  Josephus  in  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  £  2),  and  those  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  gcrusia  under  Augustus;  “He  governs 
the  nation,  metes  out  justice  to  them,  and  takes 
cure  of  their  contracts  and  of  the  laws  belon*rin«-  to 


them.”  The  archons  conducted  political  alTairs; 
while- religious  matters  were  managed  by  the  heads 
of  the  synagogue,  who,  at  the  same  time,  might  be 
archons.  Yet  the  gcrusia  probably  met  at  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  the  court  of  which  was  the  place  for  public 
distinctions  adjudged  by  the  gcrusia  (compare  Philo, 
~  Legatio  ad  Cajum.”  £  20).  These  archons  must  l>o 
distinguished  from  those  of  cities  in  Palestine  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  Greek  plan;  as  at  Tiberias,  for  instance, 
where  the  Archon  was  the  head  of  a  Boride  consist¬ 
ing  of  (5oo  members  (Josephus,  “Vita,”  ££27,  53,  54. 
57;  ** B.  J.”  ii.  21,  £  3). 

Bibliography  :  Schurer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  38-52. 

G-  A.  Bih 

ARCTURUS.  See  Constellation. 

ARDASHAR :  Village  in  the  government  of 
Erivan,  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  about  10  miles  south- 
southeast  from  the  capital  of  Erivan;  the  site  of  the 
old  Armenian  capital  Artaxata,  or  Artashat ;  Artaxata 
is  said  to  have  been  built  for  King  Artaxias  I.  (189- 
159  n.c.),  by  Hannibal,  180  u.c.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Nero’s  army,  and  was  restored  b}'  Art  ashes  (85-1 27 
of  the  common  era),  who  transplanted  thither  cap¬ 
tive  Jews  from  Palestine.  When  the  Persians  des¬ 
troyed  the  city  in  370,  they  took  away  as  prisoners 
40,000  Armenian  and  9,000  Jewish  families  from 
Artaxata.  See  Armenia. 

fbf/r.v/.v  i  Natlpisi,  No.  135.  St.  Petersburg, 
18U3  Sluvar%  ii.,  s.c.,  St.  Petersburg, 

H.  R. 

ARDASHIR,  PARTHIAN  KING.  See 
Partiiia,  Jews  of. 

ARDIT  (U'TlfiO  or  ARDOT  ((3)HS‘)  :  The  name 
of  a  family  that  emigrated  from  Aragon  to  Turkey, 
where  their  descendants  still  live.  The  following 
members  are  known : 

1.  Abraham  Ardit :  Lived  in  1483  at  Barcelona. 

2.  Ephraim  Ardit:  Lived  in  Smyrna;  wrote, 
under  the  title  “Matteli  Ephrayim”  (Epliraim’s 
Stall),  a  commentary  on  Mnimoniclcs’  “Mislmeh 
Torah.  ”  .  It  was  published  in  1791  at  Salonica,  to- 
gctlier  with  several  of  his  responsa  and  sermons. 

3.  Hayyim  Abraham  Ardit:  A  resident  of 
Smyrna;  wrote  additional  notes  to  the  work  of  his 
uncle,  Ephraim  Ardit  (No.  2),  and  appended  several 
sermons  of  his  own. 

4.  Ilayyim  hloses  Ardit :  Was  in  possession 
(at  Smyrna)  of  a  manuscript  of  Joseph  Caro’s  “Re¬ 
sponsa,”  which  collection  was  printed  under  the 
title  “  Abkat  Rokel  ”  in  1791  at  Salonica,  2d  edition, 
Leipsic,  1859,  very  probably  at  Ardit’s  initiative. 

5.  Isaac  Abraham  Ardit:  Possibly  a  son  of 
No.  1;  embraced  Christianity,  but  retained  the  name 
of  Ardit  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  59,  62). 

6.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Ardit:  Author  of  a  vo¬ 
luminous  commentary  on  the  Talmudic  treatise 
‘Arakin  (Salonica,  1823). 

7.  Raphael  Ardit:  Wrote  “Marpch  Lashon ” 
(Healing  for  the  Tongue),  a  commentary  on  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatise  Shebu‘ot,  with  an  appendix  contain¬ 
ing  novel  he  to  Maimonidcs’  “Mislmeh  Torah  ”  (Salo¬ 
nica,  1826). 

8.  Raphael  Solomon  Ardit:  A  relative  of 
No.  6,  t6  whose  commentary  he  added  some  notes. 


Ardotial 

Arianism 
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9.  Solomon  ben  Jacob  Ardit :  Oabalist,  of 
Smyrna.  Wrote,  under  t lie*  title  “  Lehem  Shelo- 
inoli”  (Solomon’s  Bread),  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch ;  also  novelhc,  etc.,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1751  at  Salomon,  together  with  tin*  writings 
of  Mcifr  Bekka yam,  who,  before  lie  died,  set  apart 
money  sufficient  to  cover  tin.*  ex ] tenses  of  printing. 
Solomon  was  also  in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of 
Xahmanides’  novijla?  to  the  Talmudic  treatise,  Baha 
Me/.i‘a  (Steinsehnoider,  “Die  Hehr.  llamlschriftcn 
der  J\.  Bihliothek  zu  Berlin.”  i.  44). 

Ardot,  with  the  prolix  Cohen,  is  the  name  of  a 
family  which  also  migrated  from  Aragon,  ami 
among  whose  members  were  the  following: 

10.  Abraham  Cohen  Ardot :  The  learned  son 
of  'Asher  ( ’ulien  Ardot  (No.  11);  died  1034. 

11.  Asher  Cohen  Ardot:  Great-grandson  of 
Tsaae  Arama ;  lived  at  Salomon  in  thelirst  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  died  1(145.  lie  was  taught 
the  Talmud  by  A.  Brudo,  and  was  instructed  in 
other  branches  of  Jewish  learning  by  David  ib:- 
Slmshan.  Wealthy  and  learned,  he  presided  over 
the  Talmudic  college  at  Salonica,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  several  learned  rabbis  of  his 
time. 

12.  Eleazar  Cohen  Ardot :  A  physician  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  Majorca,  where  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Joseph  Caspi  (Kayserling, 
“Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Spanienund  Portugal,”  i.  10b’). 

13.  Joseph  Ardot  was  delegated  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Aim  hi/,  to  the  disputation  with  Gero- 
nimo  de  Santa  Feat  Tortosa  in  1413  (Ibn  Verga, 

**  Shebef  Yehudah,”  £  xl.). 

14.  Meshullam  ben  Solomon  Cohen  Ardot : 
A  contemporary  of  Solomon  ben  Adret ;  lived  at 
Barcelona  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(Solomon  Adret,  “Besponsa.”  i.  No.  415  ct  neq.). 

15.  Solomon  Cohen  Ardot :  Lived  about  1500 
at  Arta. 


AREKA.  See  Abba  Aiuka. 

ARELIM.  Sec  Axe;  klo logy. 

ARENDAR.  Sec  Bandar. 

ARENDT,  OTTO :  German  economist,  author, 
and  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet;  born  in  Berlin, 
Get.  10,  1854.  lie  graduated  as  Pli.D.  from  the 
Berlin  University  and  soon  entered  on  a  literary 
career,  identifying  himself  with  the  Ultraconserva¬ 
tive  elements  of  Prussia.  He  was  the  foremost  ad¬ 
vocate  of  bimetalism,  protective  tarills,  and  of  that 
policy  generally  the  trend  of  which  is  toward  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  (jiiasi-fcudal  remnants  of  the  Prussian 
State.  So  unswerving  was  his  loyalty  to  the  Con¬ 
servatives  that  lie  abandoned  his  religion,  embraced 
Christianity,  and  sometimes  employed  anti-Semitic 
phraseology.  Arendt  was  editor  of  the  44  Deutsche 
Wochenblatt  ”  and  the  author  of  many  works  and 
pamphlets,  of  which  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  (1)  “  Vertragsmilssigo  Doppelwithrung ” 
(IbTS);  (2)  u DeutscldatuUs  Internationale  Bilanz” 
(1881);  (3)  “Restitution  des  Silbers”  (1881);  (4) 
u  Wider  Soetbeer  ”  ( 1 882) ;  (5)  “  Borscnsteuer  ”  (.1885) ; 
(0)  “Ziele  Deutschcr  Kolonialpolitik”  (1886);  (7) 
“Erhbhung  der  Gotreidezblle  ”  (1887);  (8)  “Kaiser 
Friedrich  mid  Furst  Bismarck”  (1889);  (9)  “Lcit- 
faden  der  Walirungspolitik ”  (1893);  (10)  “Die  Ur- 
saelie  der  Silberentwerthung”  (1899),  etc.  Some  of 
these  books  went  through  several  editions;  the 
“Leitfaden  ”  as  many  as  seventeen. 

His  wife.  Olga  Arendt,  daughter  of  Lika  Mor- 
gexstekx,  was  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  wrote: 

~  DmmatischesMilrclienbilderbuch”  (1891);  “Sylves- 
ternacht  ”  (1893);  second  edition,  1900;  and  “  Freund - 
schaftstag  ”  (1894). 

Bibliography  :  Kfirsrlmer,  Deutschcr  Litcratur-Knlcndcr . 

ft.  M.  B. 


Bibliography:  In  udiJition  to  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
SteinsWmehier,  Cut.  Until.  No.  7119. 


G. 


M.  K. 


ARDOTIAL  (ANDRUTIL)  SHEM-TOB 
BEN  ISAAC:  Spanish  poet;  flourished  at  Soria 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
name  pR'omK  has  been  wrongly  transcribed  as 
A  ml  rot  il,  Adrutil,  Ardothicl.  Steinselmeider  con¬ 
nects  the  name  with  Ardot;  the  ending  Mial  ”  hav¬ 
ing  either  a  relative  or  a  diminutive  significance. 
Shcm-Tob  was  the  author  of  tlie  following  works: 
“Milhamot  lm-’Am  weha-Misparim  ”  (Wars  of  the 
People  and  the  Numbers),  containing  short  liter¬ 
ary  and  poetical  articles;  “Ma'aseh,”  an  ethical 
story,  pubiislied  in  the  collection  “Dibre  Ilakamim,” 
Metz,  1849;  “Yam  Iyohelet ”  (Sea  of  the  Preacher), 
a  prayer  of  two  thousand  words,  each  of  which 
liegins  with  the  letter  ft  (mem) ;  several  piyvutim 
printed  in  the  Mahzor  according  to  the  Spanish 
rite.  Under  the  title  “Mi/. wot  Zemaniyot”  (Tem- 
l>orary  Injunctions),  lie  translated  into  Hebrew  an 
Arabic  work  of  Israel  Israeli  of  Toledo  on  the  ritual, 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 


Bibliography:  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  42»>;  idem,  Litcraturnrxc] 
p.  .m\  btcinsflini-idpr.  Cot.  Until.  No.  7119;  Idem,  ihb 
Veltcrs.  8.U4 ;  Ha-KarmeU  vl.  bo. 


I.  Bit. 


ARENS,  LOUIS:  Operatic  singer  (tenor);  bom 
in  Mitau.  Russia,  March  23, 1865.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Riga  Gymnasium  and  studied  music  at  the 
Imperial  Conservatory  of  Moscow  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Tschaikovsky,  graduating  in  1890.  Arens 
sang  at  the  Imperial  Opera  of  Moscow,  in  Berlin, 
Milan,  Naples,  Turin,  and  at  the  Theater  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  London  (1894),  where  he  lias  since 
given  many  concerts.  lie  is  author  of  “The  Quar¬ 
tet,”  a  children’s  pantomime  (for  orchestra),  and  a 
song,  “  Die  Erinnerung  ”  (for  tenor). 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  December,  1S99. 

S. 

AREPOL,  SAMUEL  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
YOM-TOB:  Commentator  on  the  Bible,  lived  in 
Safed  and  Salonica  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is 
author  of  the  following  books:  “Imrot  Eloah” 
(God’s  Sayings),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (Venice) ; 
“  Wa’ad  la-Hakamim”  (The  Assembly  of  the  Wise), 
a  commentary  on  the  prayer-book  (Venice);  “Leb 
Hakam  n  (The  Heart  of  the  Wise),  a  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  (Constantinople,  1586);  “Mizmor  le-To- 
dah  ”  (A  Song  of  Thanks),  a  commentary  on  Ps.  cxix. 
and  the  fifteen  “Songs  of  Degrees”  (Venice,  1576); 
“Sar  Shalom  ”  (The  Prince  of  Peace),  a  commentary 
on  Canticles  (Safed,  1579);  finally  he  published 
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"Agudat  Shemucl  ”  (Samuel’s  Collection),  consist¬ 
ing  of  extracts  from  his  previously  mentioned  works 
(Venice,  1570). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Cat.  <i»I.  SUM;  Iknjacob,  Ozar  lut- 

S*' faring  p.  7. 

<;!  M.  L.  M. 


ARETAS  (in  Aramaic  nmn)  IV.:  Nal>at:ean 
king;  reigned  from  9  n.c.  to  40  »>f  the  common 
era.  His  full  title,  as  given  in  t lit1  inscriptions,  was 
"  Aretas,  King  of  the  Xabat.cans,  Friend  of  his  Peo¬ 
ple.”  Heing  the  most  powerful  neighbor  of  Judea, 
he  frequently  took  part-  in  the  state  a  Hairs  of  that 
country,  and  was  influential  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  its  rulers.  While  on  not  particularly  good  terms 
with  Home — as  intimated  by  his  surname,  "Friend 
of  his  People,”  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  o t/.upufiau^  ("Friend  of  the  Homans”)  and 


Bronze  Coin  of  Aretas  IV.  Philodenie  of  Naim  tinea,  with  In¬ 
scription—.  .  .  1-2;  -Cs  rr->[.-i]  .  .  .  r:r— "Aretas  King  of 
Nabathiea  .  .  .  Year  .  .  .  ” 

(After  Yurituroux,  “  Dictiunnair*  «k  lx  Bible.") 


Of/oKnifjfif)  (**  Friend  of  the  Emperor”) — and  though  it 
was  only  after  great  hesitation  that  Augustus  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  king,  nevertheless  he  took  part  in  the 
expedition  of  Varus  against  the  Jews  in  the  year  4 
n.c.  (scc.Akciiklaus  and  Varus),  ami  placed  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  Homan  general. 
It  appears,  however,  that  his  relations  with  the  Jews, 
or  at  least  with  the  reigning  family,  became  later 
more  friendly;  and  Herod  Antipas  married  his 
daughter.  This  marriage,  however,  led  to  a  war 
between  Aretas  and  Ilerod;  the  latter  having  con¬ 
ceived  a  fatal  passion  for  his  sister-in-law,  Ilerodias, 
and  having  repudiated  his  wife,  thus  aroused  the 
hatred  of  the  Nabataean  king.  Soon  afterward  there 
arose  a  quarrel  between  Aretas  and  Ilerod  concern¬ 
ing  the  boundary  of  Gilead,  which  led  to  open  war¬ 
fare.  In  a  "battle  between  tlie  two  armies,  IleroU 

Antipas  was  defeated,  and  would  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  overthrown  but  for  the  interference  of  Home: 
it  was  against  Homan  interests  to  permit  the  spread 
of  the  power  of  Aretas.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
commanded  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  punish 
Aretas  for  his  independent  action.  On  account  of 
the  emperor’s  death  (37),  however,  his  order  was 
never  carried  out. 

Aretas  IV.  is  probably  identical  with  the  Aretas 
whose  governor  at  Damascus  attempted  to  imprison 
Paul  the  apostle  while  the  latter  was  on  his  mission¬ 
ary  journey  (II  Cor.  xi.  32).  Since  in  a  parallel 
passage  (Acts  ix.  23  et  seq. )  the  Jews  of  Damascus 
are  mentioned  as  lying  in  wait  for  Paul,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Aretas  made  the  attempt  to  capture 
Paul  at  the  request  of  the  Jews.  From  this  it  fol¬ 


lows  that  the  Jews  must  have  l>een  influential  in 
the  Xabataan  kingdom;  otherwise  the  Nabataeans 
would  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  interference 
with  Paul,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen. 

Bibliography  :  A.  von  GutselimH,  In  F.uting,  Xtilnitaisehe 
Itisclirifh -ii,  p.  S4.  Berlin.  1nsT»;  Sehiirer.  i.  BIT-Glt), 

a iu!  the  hibliogniphv  riled;  Paul  Kwaltt.  in  Rmlencuchtp. 
/Hr  Pmtrst.  :M  od..  I.  TIG  et  *</.:  Wileken,  in 

Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Rnrnrb>pnni*\  s.v.;  anil  the  commen¬ 
taries  ujxm  the  New  Testament  jiossages  quoted. 

G.  L.  G. 

ARGENS,  MARQUIS  D\  See  Mendelssohn, 
Moses. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  Sec  Agricul¬ 
tural  Polo mks  in  America,  Buenos  Ayres. 

ARGOB:  1.  A  district  in  Bashan  which  was  taken 
from  Og  by  the  Jews (Deut.  iii.  4).  and  together  with 
the  district  of  Gilead,  was  handed  over  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  14).  One  account- of  the 
renaming  of  the  land  is  given  in  Deut.  in.  15,  and 
another  in  Judges  x.  3,  5.  The  latter  account  is  to 
be  preferred,  since  Deuteronomy  speaks  of  lluvoth 
Jair  and  Argol)  as  identical,  and  it  is  known  from 
I  Kings  iv.  13  that  lluvoth  Jair  was  in  Gilead.  The 
district  of  Argob  has  not  been  located  accurately,  but 
a  steady  line  of  tradition  points  to  tlie  in<*lern  Leja, 
known  to  the  Homans  as  Trachonixis,  which  is  the 
word  the  Targums  use  iu  translating  Argob.  The 
land  is  of  lava  formation  and  very  rocky ;  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  sharply  from  the  surrounding  fertile  lands  by 
a  line  of  rocks  and  stones.  This  fact  may  explain 
ihe  term,  "cord  of  Argol). ”  2.  A  place  or  a  person 
mentioned  in  II  Kings  xv.  25.  The  passage  is  very 
obscure.  Hashi  bolds  that  Argob  was  tlie  royal  pal¬ 
ace.  Others  consider  that  tlie  name  refers  to  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  Pekah  in  tlie  murder  of  Pekaliiali.  Still 
others  are  of  opinion  that  Argol)  was  an  officer  of 
Pckahiah  who,  with  his  master  and  one  Arieh,  was 
assassinated  by  Pekah. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Geographic  do*  A Itm  PaW*tinn%  p.  118. 
J.  JK.  G.  B.  L. 

ARIA,  LEWIS:  Merchant  and  philanthropist; 
died  at  Portsea  in  IS 74.  Of  a  Sephardic  family,  he 
was  trained  to  business  and  devoted  the  fortune  he 
made  during  a  long  career  to  the  foundation  of  a 
theological  college  for  the  training  of  Jewish  youth 
for  the  ministry.  This  was  established  at  Portsea 
and  has  turned  out  several  Jewish  ministers..  By  a 

curious  provision  of"  the  -will,  preference  is  to  be 

given  to  candidates  for  admission  that  have  resided 
in  Hampshire,  the  county  in  which  Portsea  is  situ¬ 
ated.  The  incumbent  of  the  post  of  principal  of 
Aria  College  is  Rev.  I.  S.  Meisels. 

Bibliography:  Jacolw,  Jewish  Ycar-B<~,K,  JM61. 

J. 

ARIANISM :  A  heresy  of  the  Christian  Church, 
started  by  Al  ius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  330),  who 
taught  that  the  Son  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Father 
(ouoovoiog  =  consubstantialis),  thereby  provoking  a  se¬ 
rious  schism  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  in  turn 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  many  countries. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  Germanic  peoples — 
such  as  the  eastern  and  western  Goths,  as  also  the 
Franks,  the  Lombards,  tlie  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals — 
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were  baptized  into  Arian  Christianity,  and  tlmt 
these*  trilx-s  settled  in  widely  spread  districts  of  the 
old  Homan  empire,  a  large  number  of  Jews,  already 
resident  in  those  lands,  fell  under  Arian  domination. 
In  contrast  wit.,  the  domination  of  the  orthodox 
church,  the  Arian  was  distinguished  by  a  wise  toler¬ 
ance  and  a  mild  treatment  of  the  population  of  other 
faiths,  conduct  mainly  attributable  to  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  sense  of  justice  characterizing  the  children 
of  nature,  but  also  traceable  in  some  degree  to  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  agreement  bet  ween  the  Arian  doctrine 
and  Judaism,  points  totally  absent  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  confession.  The  very  insistence  upon  the  more 
subordinate  relationship  of  the  Son— that  is,  the 
Messiah — to  the  God-fat  her  is  much  nearer  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  than  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  full  divinity  of  the  Son,  as  enunciated 
at  Nicaa.  This,  tin*  Germanic  form  of  Arianism, 
which  deviates  essentially  from  the  Egyptian- 
Syriae.  is  hardly  more  Jewish  than  it  is  heathen 
(llelfericli,  “  Der  V  cst-Gothischc  Arianismus,”  p. 
16.  Berlin,  I860;  “  Monatsschrift.”  ix.  117,  1860). 
Still,  Borozus  of  Sard ica,  about  the  year  3 00,  was 
accused  of  “  Judaizing  ”  (“  Dionysius,”  ed.  Benedict, 
ii.  11.  6S).  To  the  Catholic  Gregory  of  Tours  (“  Ilist. 

I  ratio.  7  v.  43)  the  Arian  bishop  Agila  replied :  “ Blas- 
j>heme  not  a  doctrine  which  is  not  thine.  We  on  our 
part,  although  we  do  not  believe  what 
Among*  ye  believe,  nevertheless  do  not  curse  it. 

the  For  we  do  not  consider  it  a  crime  to 
Goths.  think  cither  thus  or  so.”  “To  such 
noble  sentiment.”  remarks  llelfericli 
(ib.  p.  ;>0),  “the  Jews  owed  the  humane  treatment 
which  t  hey  received  at  the  hands  of  the  West-Gothic 
Arians.”  But  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  Lex  Yisi- 
gothorum,”  Madrid,  1816),  formulated  under  Bee- 
oared  (684)  and  his  successors,  when  the  tribes  bad 
become  converted  to  Catholic  Christianity,  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  most  bitter  feeling  against  the" Jews;  and 
the  enactments  for  the  persecution  of  Israel  present, 
a  striking  picture,  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
former  happy ^circumstances  of  the  Jews  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  and  France,  while 
these  Visigoths  were  still  Arlans.  The  Jews  were 
not  then  the  downtrodden  people  which  the  harsh 
and  exceptional  laws  of  the  Roman  Christian  em¬ 
peror  made  of  them.  In  Spain  they  formed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nation  beside  Goths,  Romans,  Syrians,  and 
Greeks  (enumerated  in  the  “  Concilium  Narhonense,” 
iv  ),  and  as  such  were  in  the  main  upon  exactly  the 

Si,nu'  f««»tin*r  **11  otl.ers.  Imlooil,  tl,c- 

goths  may  have  preferred  the  Jews  to  the  Catholics, 
for  the  latter  were  politically  Romans,  and  confes¬ 
sional  Iv  adherents  of  the  Nieene  Creed  (Grittz,  “Die 
West -Got hisehe  Gesetzgebung.”  p.  6),  while*  from 
the  former  they  had  to  fear  neither  political  enmity 
nor  the  fanaticism  of  the  conversionist.  Marriages 
between  Arian  Christians  and  Jews  were  not  infre¬ 
quent  (compare  canon  xvi.  of  the  Svnod  at  Elvira 
llcf.lo,  “ Concilii-iigcscl,. ”  i.  102):  and  it  appears 
t  hat  the  Jews  exercised  some  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Catholics  (llelfericli,  ib.  p.  6),  although  Ilel- 
fenolfs  supposition  that  the  Catholics  were  openly 
opposed  by  the  allied  Arians  and  Jews  has  been 
amply  disproved  by  Felix  Dalm  (“  Die  Kbnige  der 
Germanen.”  vj.  413.  2d  ed.). 


The  Ostrogoths  were  similarly  disposed,  and,  upon 
heir  attainment  to  power  in  Italy,  they  treated  the 
Jews  there  according  to  the  laws  of  justice  and 
equity.  The  golden  words  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
are  familiar:  “We  can  not  command  religion,  for 
no  man  can  bo  compelled  to  believe  anything  against 
liis  will.”  As  clearly  appears  from  his  decrees,  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  certainly  no  less  odious  to 
tlie  Arian  king  than  was  the  Catholic;  but  liis  duty 
as  king  demanded  that  he  should  treat  his  Jewish 
subjects  as  human  beings.  Thcodoric’s  decrees  in 
favor  of  the  Jews  are,  therefore,  not  the  outcome  of 
bis  Arianism,  and  appertain  to  the  general  history 
of  the  Jews  rather  than  to  the  subject  of  thisarticle. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Jews  by  the  Catholics  in 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Ravenna  are.  however,  in  so  far 
connected  with  the  religious  circumstances  of  the 
country,  that  the  Catholics  thereby  designed  to  re¬ 
venge  themselves  for  their  own  oppression  by  the 
Arians.  The  enmity  between  both  Christian  parties 
was  so  great  that  King  Theodoric  is  said  to  have 
harbored  the  design,  at  Hie  instigation  of  a  Jew,  to 
uproot  Catholicism  in  Italy  with  the  sword.  A 
fanatical  source  calls  Triva,  the  propositus  cuhiculi 
(captain  of  the  dormitory)  of  tin*  emperor,  “a 
heretic  and  a  friend  of  the  Jews”  ($ar- 
Theodosius.  torius,  “I)c  Oocup.  Provinciarum  Ro¬ 
man.  per  Barhams*.  ”  p.  108;  Dalm,  ' 
ib.  ii.  201).  The  Arian  creed  no  doubt  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  fact  that  Theodoric’s  successor, 
Theodosius,  maintained  a  Jewish  sorcerer  (Proco¬ 
pius,  “Do  Bello  Adv.  Gothos.”i.  0).  It  is  ho  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  o37  the  Jews  sided  with  their  pro¬ 
tectors,  the  Ostrogoths,  m  their  courageous  defense 
of  Naples  against  the  besieging  armies  of  tin*  Roman 
emperor  (Jost,  “Geseh.  der  Israeliten.”  v.  67 ;  Grill  z, 
(tcsoIi.  d.  Juden,”  v.  60).  A  senseless  story  has  it 
that  the  Jews  fought  against  the  Arian  Christians  at 
the  Battle  of  Pollentia,  on  Easier,  4 03.  being  urged 
thereto  by  Stilicbo,  the  opponent  of  Alaric.  This 
legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  general  of 
Ilonorius  happened  to  be  named  Saul,  although  lie  is 
expressly  stated  (see  “Orosius,”  vii.  37)  to  have  been 
a  heathen  (Jost,  “Gcseliiohte  der  Israeliten,”  v.  330; 

J.  Bernays,  “  Gcsahuneltc  Abhandhingcn,”  ii.  128, 
n.  48,  Berlin,  1885).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  town  of 
Arles  in  Gaul,  possession  of  which,  in  508,  was  dis¬ 
puted  with  the  Visigoths  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  lmd  become  a  Catholic  (Jo^t  ib  v  48) 
Tiiev  airso  successfully  defended  for  the  Visigoths 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  against  the  hostile  Franks 
and  Burgundians  (deduced  from  “Concilium  Tole- 
tanum,”  xvii.  6;  Giatz,  “Gescli. w  v.  72). 

ion  of  the  Arian  Lombanls  made  no 
distinction  between  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Further 
than  this  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  among  them;  nor  is  there  any  information 
concerning  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  ‘North  Africa 
under  the  \andals,  who  were  likewise  Arians,  and 
who  treated  the  Catholics  w  ith  great  severity  (Dahn, 

M  estgothische  KOnige.”  I.  251).  In  the  speech  of 
Augustine.  Jew  s,  heathens,  and  Arians  were  equally 
abused  (“Concio  ad  Catechumenos  Contra  Judoos, 

I  aganos,  et  Arianos  ” ;  “  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Academic,”  1889,  cxix.  63);  but  this  speech,  from 
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which  some  information  of  earlier  times  might  have 
been  gleaned.  is.  unfortunately,  no  longer  extant. 

B  j  mliog  ka i’ii y  :  Hdferidi,  We.<t{iidhiseher  Arianismus  and 
die  Sf mnixrhe  Ketzerueschichte .  ISM;  (.iriitz.  Die  }Vcst- 
ynthin-ht'  lit  s'tzot  lnnw  in  lietreff  tin'  Jutlen,  1S5S,  in 
Jaltresherield  de*JUd.  Theohttjixchen  Seminar*  in  Bteslau. 
K.  S.  Kit. 

ARIAS,  JOSEPH  ZEMAIJ  (SAMEH) :  Ma- 

rano  lit leraleur ;  tlourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  belonged  to  tin*  literary 
coterie  of  Joseph  IVnso,  the  dramatist,  and  held  a 
high  commission  in  the  Spanish  army  at  Brussels. 

He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  at  one 
time  adjutant  to  Colonel  Nicolas  Oliver  y  Fullano. 
He  is  heard  of  in  Brussels  and  in  other  Dutch  cities 
as  the  companion  of  the  poet  De  Barrios.  He  is 
better  known,  however,  from  his  translation  into 
Spanish  of  Josephus’  “Contra  Apionem,77  which 
appeared  in  Amsterdam,  1(587,  under  the  title, 
“Bepuesta  de  Josepho  Contra  Apion  Alexandrian, 
Traduzida  por  el  Capitan  Joseph  Semah  Arias.” 
Tin*  translation  was  dedicated  to  Isaac  Orobio  de 
Castro,  and  was  printed  with  the  approbation  of 
Isaac  Aboab  de  Fonseca. 

Bibliography :  (Iratz,  Gesrli.der  Judcn,  3<1  <m1.,  x.  1S1 ;  Kay- 
s«*rlinjjr,  Sephardim,  pp.  253,  3T»1 ;  idem,  liihi.  Esp.-Port.-Jud. 
p.  13. 

II.  G.  E.—  G. 

ARIAS  MONTANDS  (BENEDICTUS) : 

Spanish  priest  and  Orientalist ;  born  in  15*27  at  Frese- 
cnal.  Estremadura:  died  1508  at  Seville.  Philip 
II.  entrusted  him  with  the  editing  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  which  was  printed  in  Antwerp  (1508-1572) 
under  the  title.  “  Biblia  Sacra.  Ilebraice,  Clmldaice, 
Grace,  et  Latine,  Philippi  II.,  Begis  Catholiei  Pie- 
tato  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctju  Eeclesia*  I’sum  C'h ph. 
Plant  inns  Excudebat.”  Arias  was  accused  pf  Judui- 
zing,  f>n  account  of  his  insertion  in  the  Polyglot  of 
certain  Aramaic  paraphrases  tending  to  confirm  the 
Jews  in  their  claims;  but  lie  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  through  a  favorable  report  on  the  matter 
by  the  inquisitor.  P.  Mariana  (1580).  lie  translated 
Benjamin  of  Tiulela’s  “Masa‘ot”  into  Latin  (1575, 
1030, '1701),  and  was  the  author  of  “  Antiquitatum 
Judaiearum  ”  (published,  with  engravings,  in  Ley¬ 
den,  1593),  and  many  other  works. 

Bibliography  :  McClintnrk  amt  Strong,  Curl  oped  in.  s.v.;  Tm 
(i ramie  Eucfielopi'dU\$.  v.;  Tomas  (JonzulezCarbajol,  in  Me- 
moire*  dr  VAvadnnie  lit  nude  dr  Madrid,  vii.;  Herzog- 
Hauck,  Hcalene yklt > j >((d U\  s.v.  SfontanuH. 

n.  /  T.  S. 

ARIEL — Biblical  Data:  1.  Proper  name  of  a 
man  (Ezra  viii.  10).  The  name  is  recognizable  in  the 
name  of  the  Gadite  clan  Areli  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Num. 
xxvi.  17,  Ariel  in  LXX.),  and  occurs  also  in  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  20,  B.  V.,  and  in  I  Chron.  xi.  22.  B.  V.  The 
ti*xt  is  corrupt.  LXX.  in  Samuel  lias  “two  sons  of 
Ariel”;  Targ.  “  two  mighty  men.”  Proposed  emen¬ 
dations  are:  “two  lions  (or,  lion  whelps)”  or  “two 
sons  of  Uriel.”  The  reference  may  be  to  persons  or 
to  beasts.  Form  and  meaning  are  uncertain.  Sug¬ 
gested  interpretations  are:  “lion  of  God,”  or,  by 
change  of  vowel,  “light  of  God,”  or  “God  is  my 
light.”  2.  Poetic  name  for  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxix.  1,‘i, 
7).  variously  explained  (Targ.  “altar”).  The  illustra¬ 
tion  in  verse  2  (“Ariel .  .  .  shall  be  unto  mens  Ariel.” 
the  city  shall  reek  with  blood,  like  an  altar)  suggests 


that  the  second  “Ariel”  equals  “altar”  or  “altar 
hearth  77 ;  so  probably  in  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  10,  and  in  the 
inscription  of  Mesha,  line  12.  For  a  proposed  sense, 
“cresset  ”  or  “candelabrum.”  see  note  on  Ezek.  xl.  49 
in  “Sacred  Books  of  the  O.  T.”  (ed.  Haupt).  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  possibly  ms. 
“hearth,”  with  ^  formative.  The  name  of  the  city 
will  then  be  an  imitation  of  the  name  “Jerusalem” 
(perhaps  properly  UrnxhnlvM,  “city  of  Shalem  ”). 
“city  of  God  ”  (Uriel  or  Uruel).  It  is  otherwise  in¬ 
terpreted  as  “altar-hearth  of  God  that  is,  the  place 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  God . 

j.  Jit.  T. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  name  Ariel 

(“Lion  of  God”)  was  applied  not  only  to  the  altar 
(Targum,  Isa.  xxix.  1).  but  also  to  the  whole  Temple. 
The  Talmud  (Mid.  iv.  7)  points  out  that  the  Temple 
—that  is.  the  IIf.kai. — resembled  a  lion  in  being 
broad  in  front  and  tapering  toward  the  rear.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  name  Ariel,  a  Midrash  remarks  that  the 
Temple  is  called  “lion  ”  (Isa.  f.r.),  and  so  also  is  the 
house  of  David  (Ezek.  xix.  2-7)  and  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  9).  Nebuchadnezzar,  likewise,  is  called  “  lion  ” 
(Jer.  iv.  7);  and  it  was  this  lion  that  destroyetijhe 
Temple,  deposed  the  house  of  David,  and  carried 
Judah  into  captivity  (Ex.  R.  xxix.  9). 

Jj  sit.  L.  G. 

ARIMATHJEA,  JOSEPH  OF.  See  Joseph 
of  Aimmatii.ka. 

ARIOCH — Biblical  Data:  1*  King  of  Ellasar. 
one  of  the  four  kings  who  invaded  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1.  9).  The  style  of  the 
chapter  in  Genesis  is  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  narrative,  though  embellished,  rests  on  some  his¬ 
torical  tradition.  Midrash  Gen.  K.  xlii.  seeks  to  iden¬ 
tify  Arioch  with  Yawan  (changed  by  the  censor  into 
Antioehus),  and  remarks  further  that  coins  the  name 
of  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  name  Ellasar 
were  still  in  circulation.  It  is  now,  however,  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  Arioch.  king  of  Ellasar,  is  identical 
with  Eri-aku,  king  of  Larsa,  found  in  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions,  though  it  should  be  added  that  no  ac¬ 
count  of  Eri-aku’s  campaign  has  as  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  so  that  only  the  identity  of  the  two  names 
can  be  maintained  with  certainty.  We  know  that 
Eri-aku  was  conquered  by  Hammurabi,  the  Amra- 
pliel  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  and  that  he  became  a  vassal  to 
him.  The  mins  of  Ijirsa  cover  the  site  known  as 
Senkereli. 

Bibliography  :  Sdirader,  K.  A.  T.  2d  od.,  p.  135,  F.njr. 

P- 1-1 :  llominel.  A  neient  Hebrew  Tradition,  index,  s.v.  Kri- 

<i fcii ;  Jensen,  in  Z.  I).  M.  G. !.  247  ct  *cq. 

2.  Captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Dan.  ii.  14,  15. 

3.  A  king  of  the  Elyme.eans  (Elamites)  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Nebuchadnezzar  (Judith  i.  6). 

J.  JK.  O.  B.1  L.  - 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  In  Arioch  of  El¬ 
lasar  the  Mid  rash  finds  an  indication  of  the  fate  of 
the  Jews  under  Antioehus  Epiphanes  [Arioch,' being 
const rued  as  Antioch(us)]  (Gen.  R.  xlii.  4).  Jn  the 
other  Arioch.  “the  captain  of  the  king’s  guard ” 
(Dan.  ii.  14).  the  Rabbis  recognize  Ncbuzaradan, 
who  was  given  this  name  because  he  roared*  like  a 
lion  (ntf)  against  the  captured  Jews  (Lam.  R.  v.  5; 
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the  reason  for  tin*  identification  is  found  in  II  Kin  its 
xxv.  S.  which  offers  a  parallel  to  Dan.  ii.  14).  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  amnra  Samuel  is  often 
called  by  the  name  of  Arioch  (Shah.  53//,  and  else¬ 
where),  which,  however,  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Persian  ttrjnk  (“  ruler  ”). 

*i.  bit.  L.  G. 

ARISTAI  (abbreviated  form  of  ARISTJEUS): 
A  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third  umoraic  generation 
(third  century):  colleague  of  H.  Samckj,  n.  Xaiimax. 
The  latter,  commenting  on  Gen.  xix.  24,  “  Tin*  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  lire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven.”  remarks:  “  Wo 
unto  the  wicked  who  cause  the  seat  of  nicrev  to  be¬ 
come  a  place  of  punishment !  For  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  1-0, 
David  exhorts,  'Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heav¬ 
ens,’  and  does  not  mention  either  tire  or  hail  or  brim¬ 
stone  ns  included  in  the  heavens.  Our  colleague,  K. 
Aristai,  confirms  our  view  by  citing  Ps.  xcvi.6,  ‘Hon¬ 
or  ami  majesty  are  before  Him:  strength  and  beaut v 
are  in  His  sanctuary’”  (Tan..  AVavera.  ed.  Buber. 
23).  IL  Aristai  reports  the  following  observation  of 
K.  Bercehiali  in  reference  to  the  lladrianic  persecu- 
tions:  -  Isaiah  cries  unto  the  Lord.4 Let  thy.dead  live  ’  | 
(Is«i.  xxvi.  lit),  meaning  ‘those  who  have  died  for 
thee.’  One  man  has  been  crucified;  why4?  because 
he  circumcised  his  son  :  another  has  been  burnt :  whv? 
because  he  kept  the  Sabbath ;  a  third  was  slain ;  why? 
because  he  was  found  studying  the  Torah.  God’s 
answer  is:  (Isa.  My  dead  shall  arise  ’  ”  (Tan.,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  10;  Bacher,  **  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  000). 

♦T*  8.  M. 

ARISTEAS,  THE  HISTORIAN  :  Writer  on 
Jewish  history  mentioned  in  Eusebius,  “  Pra*p.  Ev.” 
ix.  25,  who  quotes  from  Alexander  Pohhistor’s  col¬ 
lection  of  fragments,  a  passage  from  a  work  of  Aris- 
teas  (in  many  mamis<Tipts  44  Aristaios  ”),  entitled  lit  pi 
'l<jvtS(iiun\  which  contains  the  history  of  Job  almost 
as  it  is  given  in  the  Biblical  narrative!  but  offers  much 
that  is  noteworthy  in  regard  to  the  names  of  per¬ 
sonage's.  Jolfsoriginal  name  was  44  Jobab  that  is, 
Aristeas  identities  Job  with  the  Jobab  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xxx vi.  33.  a  great-grandson  of  Esau.  He  bases 
his  identification  on  the  fact  that  Eliphaz  recurs  in 
the  generations  of  Esau  in  Gen.  x.vxvi.  10,  11;  that 
his  appellation  “Temanite”  (Job  ii.  11)  is  found  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  11.34;  that  Job’s  dwelling-place,  Uz,  is 
suggested  by  Gen.  xxxvi.  28:  and  that  Zophar  oc¬ 
curs  at  least  in  Septuagint  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15.  ]n 
jioint  of  fact,  the  author  of  Job  simply  borrowed  the 
names  from  Genesis.  Now,  in  the  8eptuagint  “ad¬ 
ditions”  to  Job.  which  agree  almost  word  for  word 
with  Aristeas.  arc  found  the  same  substitutions;  Jo¬ 
bab  stands  for  Job.  I’z  is  placed  in  Idumea,  and  Job’s 
friends  are  called  kings.  If  the  “addition  ”  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  33,  1Iu.3n3  vtuc  7m i hi  fk  IWo/>/)/ir,  designates 
Job’s  parents,  mistaking  the  last  name  for  that  of 
his  mother,  it  enables  us  to  remedy  an  error,  not  of 
Aristeas,  but  of  Alexander  (r«e’II/T<u« }  i/uavra  Ybiaacipav 
ev  EJw/i  yer victim  Tw.?)  (Freudenthal.  p.  138).  Freu- 
dcnthal  holds  it  for  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
“additions”  made  use  of  Aristeas.  Possibly  the  re¬ 
verse  is  more  likely,  that  the  translator  supplemented 
his  work  with  these  “additions,”  as  he  himself  savs, 

U  Tf#  ZvptaKK  from  the  Syriac,  and  that  they 


were  used  by  Aristeas.  For.  in  the  first  place,  all 
uncial  manuscripts  contain  the  “additions,”  and  we 
have  no  tradition  that  any  one  has  ever  denied  that 
they  belonged  to  tin*  Septuagint  (Field,  “Hexapla.” 
ii.  82);  secondly.  Freudenthal  (p.  137)  points  out  that, 
when  the  translator,  in  Job  ii.  11,  makes  Job’s 
friends  kings,  in  opposition  to  the  original  text,  he 
takes  a  liberty  similar  to  many  which  appear  in  the 
“additions  of  tin*  Septuagint.” 

Aristeas’  era  must  be  placed  between  the  time  of 
the  translation  of  Job  and  the  epoch  of  Alexander 
Poly  hist  or,  probably,  therefore,  in  the  second  cen 
tury.  Aristeas*  work  bears  no  relation  to  the  Letter 
of  Aristeas,  although  the  author  of  the  letter  verv 
probably  borrows  bis  name  from  tin*  historian. 

BmuomiAPHY:  The  text  <>f  his  work  is given  l»vc.  Muller.  Fran - 
nn  nta  Ifisturirontni  (invnmun,  iii.  ;* Freudenthal,  At- 

ixamUr  Fuli/hislnr,  1*75.  p.  Sil,  compare  pp.  i:ki*-l4:>* 
ScJiurer,  (Resell.  4th  ed.,  iii.  :C3»»,  ;$5T. 

K-  P.  \Y. 

ARISTEAS,  LETTER  OF  :  In  the*  guise  of  a 
letter  to  a  brother  Philokrates,  **  Aristeas”  writes  : 

44  By  the  advice  of  Demetrius  1‘halervus,  chief  librarian  of  PtuI- 
emy  Philaddphus,  the  king  divided  t<i  include  in  his  library  si 
uanslaiion  of  the  Jewish  Lawbook.  To  scruri*  the  cooperation 
of  the  high  priest  Eleazar  at  Jerusalem,  Aristeas  advises  him  to 
purchase  ami  set  fre;*  the  numerous  Jews  who  had  been  sold 
into  slavery  after  his  father's  campaign  against  them  (312).  He 
sends  Andreas,  a  captain  of  his  ln/dy-guard,  and  Aristeas,  laden 
with  rich  presents,  and  cnirnsted  with  a  letter,  asking  Eleazar 
to  send  him  seventy-two  ciders  to  undertake  the  translation. 
The  envoys  see  Jerusalem,  inspivt  the  Temple  and  the  citadel, 
ami  admire  the  high  priest  and  his  assistants  at  their  service  in 
the  sanctuary ;  they  are  instructed.  mon*over,  by  Eleazar  in  the 
deeper  moral  meaning  of  the  dietary  laws,  and 
Contents  return,  with  the  — venty-two  elders,  to  A  lexan- 
of  the  dria.  The  king  receives  the  Jewish  sages  with 
Letter.  distinction,  and  holds  a  seven-day  banquet,  at 
wbieb  be  nddnssts  searching  questions  to 
them  daily,  always  receiving  appropriate  answers.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  replies,  though  it  sr-ems  to  the  modern  reader 
rather  trivial,  arouses  general  astonishment.  Three  days  after 
the  feast,  Demetrius  conducts  the  sages  to  the  island  of  Pharos, 
where  in  seventy-two  days  of  joint  labor  they  complete  their 
work.  Demetrius  reads  tin*  translation  aloud  in  a  solemn  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Jewish  congregation;  it  is  accepted  and  sanctioned 
by  them,  and  any  change  therein  oftlciully  forbidden.  The 
king,  to  whom  the  translation  is  also  read,  admires  the  spirit  of 
the  Law-giver,  and  dismisses  the  translators  with  costly  gifts.4, 

Tin*  author  of  this  letter  <1  eel  a  res  himself  (£  16)  a 
.heathen;  as  such,  in  128, 129,  lie  asks  Eleazar  con¬ 
cerning  the  purport  of  the  Jewish  dietary  laws;  and 
in  £  306  consults  the  translators  about  the  meaning 
of  tin*  ceremony  of  washing  the  hands  before  praver 
(see  Sell  ft  re  r,  ii.  444,  note  57).  But  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  in  point  of  fact  his  panegyrizing  tend¬ 
ency  toward  Judaism  throughout  shows  him  to  be  a 
Jew  (Kantzseh,  “Die  Apokryphen,” i.  16);  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  can  not  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Phila 
del plius.  However  important  and  reliable  his  gen¬ 
eral  information  maybe  concerning  Egyptian  affairs, 
government,  and  court-ceremoninfin  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies (Wileken,  in  “  Philologus,” iii.  Ill),  hishis- 
torieal  statements  about  the  time  of  Philadelphia  are 
unreliable.  In  >5 180  he  changes  Philadelphia’  defeat 
at  (.os  into  a  victory;  he  does  not  know  that  Deine- 
.  triiis  was  banished  on  the  accession  of 
4*?riTrS  *n  ^HkNMphus,  or  that  the  latter’s  mar- 
the  Letter,  riage  with  his  sister  was  childless  (£§ 
41, 185);  he  transplants  the  philosopher 
Mencdemus  arbitrarily  to  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies 
(^-fil),  and  lets  the  historian  Thoopompus  and  the 
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tragedian  Theodektcs  relate  incredible  stories  to  De¬ 
metrius  (5^314,  315).  Of  Theodektes,  who  died  before 
333  li.c..  Demetrius  can  scarcely  have  had  cognizance. 

Opinions  about  the  date  of  the  letter  vary  consid¬ 
erably.  8churer(*‘  Clesehichte  des  Judischcn  Yolkes 
iiu  Zcitalter  Jcsu  Christi.”  ii.  4G8)  assignsit  toabout 
200  n.c.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  acknowledged 
use  made  of  the  letter  by  Aristobulus.  but  Aristobu- 
lus*  time  is  also  a  matter  of  divergent  opinion  (see 
AeisToui  i.i's).  Schiiier  thinks  that  in  every  aspect 
the  letter  presupposes  the  situation  before  tin*  con¬ 
quest  of  Palestine  by  the  Seleucids  (Syrians),  when  it 
stood  in  a  state  of  lax  dependence  on  Egypt.  But 
this  can  not  be  proved;  Palestine  appears  to  have 
been  in  no  way  dependent  upon  Egypt.  The  high 
priest  is  represented  as  an  independent  ruler,  with 
whom  the  king  of  Egypt  negotiates  as  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign,  lie  maintains  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  citadel.*  and  gives  the  translators  military  es¬ 
cort  (£  172). 

Although  the  title  of  king isnot  mentioned.  Philo, 
who  reproduces  closely  the  contents  of  the  letter,  docs 
speak  of  puai/ric.  Schurer  has  to  allow  that  if  the 
period  of  the  letter  is  conceived  to  be  that  of  the 
Ilasmoncan  independence,  it  is  su  peril  nous  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  hypothesis  of  “an  artificial  reproduction  of 
bygone  circumstances.”  And  in  truth, 
The  there  are  many  indications  pointing  to 

Question  the  later  Maceahean  times.  Can  it  he 

of  Date,  only  chance  that  the  names  Judas,  Si¬ 
mon,  and  Jonathan  appear  three  times 
each,  and  Mat  tat  bias  once,  among  tin*  names  of  the 
translators  (££  47  i  t  scij.yt  The  names  Sosibius  and 
Dositheus  (££  12,  50)  are  borrowed  probably  from 
Philopator's  minister  and  from  the  Jewish  general. 
It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  A  listens  borrows 
even  his  own  name  from  the  Jewish  historian  Aris- 
teas,  of  whose  work,  rif/a  'Iovifaiov,  a  fragment,  exists 
in  Eusebius’  “Pnvparatio  Evangelica,”  ix.  25).  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  parallelism  with  the  verbal  usages 
of  the  Scptuagint  cited  in  the  index  to  Wendland’s 
edition  of  Aristeas’  letter  will  sho\v  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  resemblances  that  the  letter  was  written 
at  a  period  in  which  the  translation  of  the  wiiole 
Bible  (not  only  that  of  the  Law)  had  already  exerted 
wide  influence.  Of  special  importance,  however,  is 
a  passage  in  the  prologue  to  Jesus  Siraeh,  wherein 
the  latter’s  grandson  excuses  the  imperfections  of 
his  translation  by  stating  that  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Law*,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  hooks  varies 
considerably  from  the  original  Hebrew.  If  the  Greek 
translation  had  still  enjoyed,  in  the  year  130  (when 
the  translation  of  Siraeh  was  probably  made),  that 
esteem  which  Aristeas  (according  to  Schiirer,  seventy 
years  earlier)  presupposes,  such  condemnatory  criti¬ 
cism  could  not  have  been  offered  to  Egyptian  Jews. 
All  of  this  is  testimony  in  favor  of  the  later  Mucca- 
bean  age;  and  the  possession  of  Samaria  and  parts 
of  Idumea  by  the  Jewish  state  (£  107)  proves  the  era 

*  Nothin?  concerning  the  date  can  tx>  learned  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  citadel.  It  is  certain  only  that  it  lay  north  of 
the  Temple.  Sell  finer  On  private  eorn*spondence)  takes  it  to  he 
the  tower  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  S.  vii.  2;  Josephus,  “.Ant." 
xii.  $$  1151,  13S  ;  II  Mace.  iv.  12.  27;  v.  5;  while  Wendland  under¬ 
stands  it  to  lx*  the  large  building  (/3api<q  built  by  the  llasmo- 
neans,  also  north  of  the  Temple.  Sell  finer  Ip.  470)  is  right  in 
holding  that  the  mention  of  the  harlx>rs  proves  nothing. 


to  have  been  at  least  the  time  of  John  Hy reanus. 
One  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  how  it  is  that 
Alexander  Polyhistor  was  unacquainted  with  the 
work,  if  written  in  the  first  century  li.c.  That  it  was 
written  before  tin*  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Pompey 
((>3)  and  the  loss  of  Jewish  independence  can  not  be 
doubted.  These*  facts  are  sufficient  to  contradict,  the 
theory  advanced  by  Griitz  (“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  iii. 
3 582)  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
The  fact  that,  according  to  Aristeas  301),  the 
island  of  Pharos  was  built  upon  and  inhabited,  gives 
a  definite  date  against  Griitz,  for  according  to  Strabo, 
xvii.  (>,  Pharos  remained  waste  and  desolate  after 
C:esar\s  war.  The  a/onrian/i,  “informers,”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristeas  (£  107),  whom  Griitz  imagines 
to  be  the  Roman  delators,  are  mentioned  in  early 
papyri  of  tin*  Ptolemies.  The  visit  which,  in  Aris¬ 
teas  (£  304),  the  translators  pay  every  morning  of 
their  seventy-two  working  days  to  the  king,  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  the  “salutatio  mututina”  of 
the  Roman  imperial  court.  This  detail  may  well 
have  been  founded  upon  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
Ptolemies,  about  which  we  know’  little,  but  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Aristeas  himself  (£  175),  was  very 
elaborate.  Nor  does  Griitz  prove  convincingly  that 
Aristeas’  description  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  cita¬ 
del  refers  to  the  Ilerodian  Temple  and  the  Antonia. 
That  the  author  lived  in  Egypt  has  been  mentioned; 
and  it  accounts  for  the  rat  her  superficial  influence  of 
philosophy  upon  him.  His  references  to  the  Epi¬ 
curean  doctrine  of  pleasure  (§£  108,  223,  277),  the 
recommendation  of  the  fitTfiioiradeia — 
Its  Philos-  restraint  of  the  passions — (§  197),  and 
ophy  Only  many  parallels  to  Greek  proverbial 

Common-  wisdom,  never  rise  above  the  plati- 
place.  tildes  and  commonplaces  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  education.  When  Aristeas  say9 
(§  132)  that  God’s  power  reveals  itself  in  everything, 
because  His  dominion  fills  the  whole  world  (com¬ 
pare  §  143),  only  strong  prejudice  would  discern 
the  conception  of  intermediary  beings,  or  would  in¬ 
terpret,  as  applied  to  “angels,”  the  various  attributes 
applied  to  God  really  only  in  their  Biblical  con¬ 
ceptions  (Gfrfirer  and  Daline).  To  consider  Aristeas 
the  disciple  of  an  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy 
is  to  do  him  too  much  honor.  When  lie  deems  that 
the  heathens  pray  to  the  one  God,  only  under  other 
names  (£  10),  and  interprets  the  dietary  law’s  in  the 
fashion  of  the  allegorical  Mid  rash,  he  show’s  simply 
how  attenuated  his  Judaism  has  become.  And  if 
one  fancies  Biblical  resemblances  are  to  be  detected 
in  the  savings  of  the  translators,  doubt  is  awakened 
by  their  superficial  conception,  or  by  coincident  re¬ 
semblance  to  Greek  proverbial  wisdom,  showing  only 
how  every  characteristic  and  national  feature  lmd  be¬ 
come  reduced  to  vagueness. 

The  legend  which  forms  the  framework  of  the 
book  has  attained  great  importance  in  the  Christian 
Church.  However  much  the  Jewish  writer’s  fancy 
may  have  given  itself  play  in  its  embellishment — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  quasi-legal  style  of  the  reports 
of  the  deliberations,  and  in  the  clumsy  imitations  of 
the  accustomed  forms  of  dinner-table  philosophy — 
still  the  legend  in  its  main  features  may  easily  have 
reached  Aristeas  through  the  channel  of  popular 
tradition.  The  threefold  cooperation  of  king,  high 
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priest,  anti  Palestinian  sages,  and  especially  the  sol¬ 
emn  sanction  of  the  Greek  translation,  have  for  their 
sole  objects  the  legitimation  of  the  version,  and  the 
obtaining  for  it  of  equal  authority  with  the  original 
text.  Philo,  who  otherwise  follows  Aristeas,  goes 
beyond  him  in  attributing  divine  inspiration  to  the 
translators,  and  in  making  them  by  divine  influence 
produce  an  identical  translation,  and  in  calling  them 
prophets  (“Vita  Musis,*7  ii.  7).  This  exaggeration 
must  he  considered  simply  as  a  popular  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  legend,  and  Philo  s  regard  in  his  ex¬ 
egesis  for  the  translation  as  a  holy  text  testifies  to 
the  general  appreciation  in  which  it  was  held.  When 
the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  synagogue  service 
speedily  surrounded  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  pious  belief  easily  accommodated  itself  to  a  myth, 
the  material  and  form  of  which  closely  resembled  the 
familiar  legend  of  the  restoration  of  the  holy  hooks 
by  Ezra  under  divine  inspiration;  a  legend  which  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  IV  Esdras,  but  which  is 
certainly  far  older.  The  Christian  Church  received 
the  Septuagint  from  the  Jews  as  a  divine  revelation, 
and  quite  innocently  employed  it  as  a  basis  for  Scrip¬ 
tural  interpretation.  Only  -when  Jewish  polemics 
assailed  it  was  the  Church  compelled  to  investigate 
the  true  relationship  of  the  translation 
Influence  to  the  original.  Origcn  perceived  the 
of  insuflicicncy  of  the  Septuagint,  and,  in 
Aristeas.  his  “  I Iexapla, 77  collected  material  for 
a  thorough  revision  of  it.  But  the  leg¬ 
end  long  adhered  closely  to  the  Septuagint  and  was 
further  embellished  hv  the  Church.  Not  only  were 
“the  Seventy  ”  (the  usual  expression  instead  of  Sev¬ 
enty-two)  credited  with  having  translated  all  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures  instead  of  the  Law  only  (according 
to  Epiphanius,  a  whole  mass  of  Apocrypha  besides), 
but  the  miraculous  element  increased.  At  one  time 
we  are  told  the  translators  were  shut  up  in  seventy 
cells  in  strictest  seclusion  (pseudo-Justin  and  others); 
at  another,  in  thirty-six  cells,  in  couples.  Epiplmnius 
in  his  work,  “  De  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus”  (written 
392),  furnishes  the  most  highly  elaborated  and  most 
widely  accepted  form  of  the  story.  The  legend  be¬ 
came  a  weapon  in  the  battle  which  was  waged  around 
the  Bible  of  the  Church;  the  “inspired  ”  Septuagint 
was  not  easily  surrendered.  The  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  fourth  century,  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of 
all  knowledge  in  the  Church,  did  not  scruple  to  set 
this  legend  in  its  crassest  form  in  opposition  to  the 
promising  beginnings  by  Origcn  of  a  proper  Bib¬ 
lical  text  criticism,  and  so  to  arrest  the  latter  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  start.  Only  Jerome,  who  as  a  philol¬ 
ogist  understood  the  value  of  Origen's  work,  made 
use  of  Ids  material,  and  in  1  lie  Vulgate  preserved 
for  the  "Western  Church  this  most  precious  legaev, 
exercising,  consistently  with  his  usage,  a  rational 
criticism  upon  the  legend. 

Thus  Aristeas  plays  a  great,  even  a  fateful,  role 
in  the  Church.  The  varying  opinions  as  to  this  leg¬ 
end  very  often  rothet  dogmatic  views  about  Hie 
Bible  in  general,  ami  the  understanding,  or  the 
misunderstanding,  of  his  critics  concerning  textual 
questions. 

Biiu.ioCiRaphy  :  Various  editions:  The  cd.  princep*  of  the 
Oroek  text,  by  S.  Sehard,  Basel.  l.Vd,  upon  which  all  sulise- 
mient  tuitions  are  liased.  M.  Schmidt's  ed.  In  Merx.  .1  n  hiv 
J.  It  iMH*chaft1  iche  Erfomchuny  dot  A.  T.  (Halle,  lSdSg 


211-012;  Aristae  ad  PhHwratwi  KpUttula,  cum  Ceteris  de 
Oritjinc  Vavioni*  LXX  Intcrprctum  cum  Text  im<  mi  fa  cr 
L.  Muultlssohnii  Schcdfa ,  ed.  P.  Wendland,  Leipsic,  1U00. 
Schmidt  depends  mainly  upon  one  Paris  manuscript,  hut  Men¬ 
delssohn  compared  all  manuscripts  extant.  WendlancTs  index 
>hows  the  importance  of  Aristeas  for  the  study  of  Hellenistic, 
(ireek,  by  comparison  with  the  LXX,  with  inscriptions,  papyri 
in  the  Ptolemaic  ajre,  and  Polybius.  Paragraph  references  in 
the  above  article  are  those  in  Wendland’s  edition.  Wend¬ 
land,  German  translation  with  introduction,  in  E.  Kauiszeh, 
Inc  Apnkruphcn  und  Punubpiy  raphe  n  dot  A.  T.  ii.  1- 
31,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  IKK).  Other  literature  is  quoted  by 
Schurer,  (Jotch.  dot  J  lidfachcn  Voiko c,  3d  ed.,  iii.  47u. 

T.  P.  W\ 

ARISTIDES  MAREIANUS  OF  ATHENS : 

Christian  apologist;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  having 
been  a  most  eloquent  man.  Both  the  author  and  his 
work — a  defense  of  Christianity  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  Antoninus  Pius — are,  so  to  speak,  new'  dis¬ 
coveries.  Beyond  a  brief  notice  of  Aristides  and  his 
“Apology”  by  Eusebius  (“Hist.  Eccl.”  iv.  3;  id. 
“Chron.  Ann.”  2140),  he  remained  until  recently 
entirely  unknown.  Some  Armenian  fragments  of 
the  “Apology  ”  had  been  published,  in  1878,  when,  in 
1891,  Harris  surprised  the  learned  w'orld  with,  a 
complete  Syrian  text  of  the  work;  and  at  the  same 
time  Robinson  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
in  “Barlaam  and  Josapkat”  the  Greek  text  of  the 
“  Apology  ”  had  been  almost  wholly  preserved. 

The  “  Apology  ”  which  lie  presented  to  the  Emper¬ 
or  Hadrian  between  the  years  123  and  126,  is  of  great 
interest,  not  only  for  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
but  also  for  J  udaism.  For  Aristides  is  one  of  the  few 
Christian  apologists,  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who 
strive  to  be  just  to  the  Jews;  and  this  not  alone  con¬ 
cerning  their  monotheistic  faith — which  lie  charac¬ 
terizes  as  the  true  one — but  also  as  regards  their  re¬ 
ligious  practises,  of  w  hich  lie  remarks;  “  They  imitate 
God  by  the  philanthropy  that  prevails  among  them ; 
for  the}"  have  compassion  on  the  poor,  release  the 
captives,  bury  the  dead,  and  do  such  things  as  these, 
which  are  acceptable  before  God  and  W'ell-pleasing 
also  to  man  ”  (Syrian  text,  xiv.).  The  only  thing  to 
which  he  takes  exception  is  that  their  ceremonial 
practises  do  not  propitiate  God— whom  they  w  ish  to 
serve  by  them— -but  the  angels  { Ic .). 

This  complaint  against  the  Jews  is  not  made  from 
actual  observation  of  their  life,  but  rests  solely  on  a 
theory  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament  (Col.  ii.  18; 
Gal.  ii.  8,  10),  and  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha 
K  ipv;ua  Hirpov;  see  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “Strom.” 
vi.  41).  What  Aristides  defends  so  ably  and  so  elo¬ 
quently  in  his  “Apology  ”  is  not  specifically  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  much  less  dogmatic  Christianism,  but 
the  moral  side  of  the  religion,  which,  according  to 
his  own  words,  represents  an  excellence  not  to  be 
denied  to  Judaism  likewise.  Aristides  seems  to  be 
strongly  influenced  in  his  apologetics  by  the  Jewish 
“  Didaehe  ” ;  and  his  argument  for  monotheism  (see 
chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.)  recalls  the  favorite  Jewish  Hagga- 
dot  touching  the  conversion  of  Abraliam  to  the  true 
faith  (see  Abraham  is  the  Apocrypha  and  is 
Rabbinical  Literature).  Directly  or  indirectly, 
Aristides  must  have  learned  of  these  traditions.  His 
remarks  upon  t lie  religious  life  of  the  Jew's  in  Greece 
in  his  time  (eh.  xiv.)  are  interesting:  he  states  that 
they  do  not  observe  the  ceremonial  laws  as  they 
should.  These  remarks  perhaps  refer  to  the  results  . 
of  the  edict  of  persecution  issued  by  Hadrian,  W’hen 
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the  Jews  were  compelled  to  transgress  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  laws. 

Bihlum; 

1 ; 
tra 

schuniici'n  ».  *••.**« - . . . 

niimstrurieil  Creek  original;  I).  M.  Kalf,  English  transla¬ 
tion,  in  Ante-Xieene  Fathers ,  ix.  259  et  so/.:  11  amuck,  iu 
/»<  alenejihlopthtie  /Ur  Protestant ischc  Then 1.  .‘*1  edition,  ii. 
46 ;  see  also  Otto,  Corpus  Ajjohn/-  ontm,  ix.  342. 

k.  L.  G. 

ARISTO  OF  PELLA  (in  the  Decapolis) :  A 

Christian  controversialist  who  wrote  against  Juda¬ 
ism  in  the  second  century  (135-170).  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “Dialogue  Between  Jason  and  Papiscus.” 
The  former  is  supposed  to  be  a  Jewish  Christian, 
the  latter  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  So  overcome  is  tiie 
latter  by  his  antagonist’s  arguments,  that  in  the  end 
he  becomes  a  con  vert  to  Christ  ianity.  This  dialogue 
was  a  favorite  in  the  third  century;  “was  known  to 
almost  everybody  in  the  year  000  ”  (Ilarnaek,  **  Texte 
und  Untersuchungen,”  i.  3  et  seq. ) ;  and  still  existed 
in  the  sev¬ 
en  th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  it 
h  a  s  n  o  w 
completely 
disappear- 
e  d.  A  1  - 
though 
this  d  i  a- 
1  o  g  u  e  is 
preserved 
in  great 
part  in  the 
similar  Lat¬ 
in  composi¬ 
tion,  “  Al- 
tercatio  Si- 

monis  Judrei  et  Theopliili  Christiani,”  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
contents.  It  probably  contained  the  information, 
attributed  to  Aristo  by  Eusebius,  that  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Hadrian  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to 
touch  the  soil  of  Jerusalem  (•*  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastical 
iv.  6).  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  Jerome 
claims  to  have  read  in  the  dialogue,  that  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  Gen.  i.  1,  these  words  are  to  be  found; 

Through  His  son,  God  created  heaven  and  earth” 
(“  Qna\st  ioncs  Ilehneie.e  Libri  Genesis,  ”  i.  1 ,  and  com¬ 
mentary  to  Gal.  in.  13).  This  alleged  Hebrew  text, 
as  Gin /berg  explains,  is  nothing  but  an  exegetical 
mistranslation  of  the  first  word  in  the  Targum 
u  with  wisdom  ”  =  A 6yog). 

BlJi,0#nRAP,,J :  Hamack,  as  above;  Zahn,  Foi'schwujcn ,  np. 
^  Cornell,  iltc  rcatio  Si  nun,  is  ct  ThcophUi ;  Har- 

nack  Gcsrlnchtr  Altehnstl.  Lit.  <l«tf),  i.  72  et  sen.;  and 
U,c  Jlaumuht  h.  d.  Kirchcnvdtcrn.p.S ;  eomiwre 
Otto,  Corpus  Aimhujctorunu  ix.  (J49  et  seep 

T*  L.  G. 


ARISTOBULUS  I.  (called  Judah  in  Hebrew): 
King  of  Judea,  eldest  son  of  John  Ilyrcanus;  born 
about  140  n.c.;  died  10.4,  He  succeeded  his  father 
m  tlie  office  of  high  priest,  while  his  mother  (or, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  his  stepmother)  was,  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  to  rule  as  queen.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Aristobulus 
threwT  his  mother  into  prison,  where  she  was  starved 
to  death ;  and  to  secure  himself  against  further  dan¬ 


ger  from  his  family,  he  imprisoned  three  of  his 
brothers.  Then  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  became 
the  first  Jewish  king  after  the  Babylonian  exile — an 
interval  of  nearly  live  hundred  years. 

Aristobulus  was  not  content  with  the  mere  title 
of  king,  but  endeavored,  in  the  brief  period  of  his 
reign,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  position.  He 
made  war  on  It  urea,  subjugated  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  strove  to  convert  them  to  Judaism,  and 
forced  circumcision  upon  them.  This  fact,  which 
Josephus  derives  from  Timogenes,  a  heathen  writer, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  although  it  is  not  known  exactly 
what  territory  of  the  Itureans  was  conquered  for 
Judea  by  Aristobulus. 

Successful  as  was  his  public  career,  Aristobulus 
was  extremely  unfortunate  in  his  family  relations. 
Being  of  feeble  health,  he  gradually  came  under  the 
complete  control  of  a  clique,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  Alexandra  Salome,  the  queen.  Through  its 
machinations,  he  was  led  to  suspect  his  favorite 

brother, 
An  tigonus 
— whom  he 
had  e  n - 
t  r  u  s  ted 
with  a 
share  in 
the  govern¬ 
ment,  and 
whom  he 
treated  al¬ 
most  as  a 
coregent  — 
o  f  designs 
against 
him,  a*n  d 
was  finally 

induced  to  order  his  execution,  though  unwit¬ 
tingly,  it  is  claimed.  After  this  deed  Aristo¬ 
bulus  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  such  bitter 
remorse  at  having  caused  the  death 

Palace  of  his  mother  and  brother,  that  he 
Intrigues,  broke  down  completely  and  died  of 
grief,  104  b.c.  If  the  account  of  Jose¬ 
phus  concerning  the  family  history  be  true,  Aristobu- 
lusis  the  darkest  figure  in  the  Ilasmonean  dynasty; 
but  not  much  credence  can  be  attached  to  this  portion 
of  his  narrative,  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  legend 
that  has  gathered  about  it.  It  must  be  observed 
t  hat  it  was  out  of  regard  for  the  Pharisees  that  he 
used  only  Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  his  coinage 
and  caused  himself  to  be  represented  upon  it  as  a 
high  priest,  because  according  to  the  Pharisees  only 
a  member  of  the  house  of  David  could  legitimately 
bold  the  throne.  Alt  hough  strongly  inclined  toward 
Hellenism  himself,  he  was  careful,  even  in  such 
comparatively  small  matters,  not  to  offend  the  Phar¬ 
isees;  it  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  he 
should  have  risked  tlicir  certain  antagonism  bv  the 
murders  imputed  to  him.  See  articles  Alexandra 
Salome  and  Antigonus,  Son  op  John  Hyrcanu* 
"A”:  tataHWorl# 


Copper  Coins  of  Judas  Aristobulus. 

Obverse:  Olive  wreath,  round  ([C'-mpn  -om  Sru  pa  mw)  -omSi  nrv  (“Judas 

High  Priest,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Jews”).  Rcrcrsc:  Two comua-copia? :  in  the 
middle  a  poppy-head. 

(After  Madden,  **  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 


-To,  276. 
216  et  i*c*j 

ii. 


w  "V . .  .  "•  *•  n  eanausen,  /.  J.  G.  on 

For  chronology,  compare  Xiese,  in  Hermes.  l#na  nn* 
and  for  coins.  Madden,  Coins  of  thcJeu^pp^si^ 

L.G. 
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ARISTOBULUS  II. :  Kliiir  <>f  -JuHt  a :  l»>rn  alxmt 
1.10  ,lk-.l  10  Hi-  «as  1  he  y.mnir.-st  son 

of  Alexander  Janmeus.  whose  p« ililK-stl  ami  religious 
nn  .lil-rtions  In-  inherit.-.!.  while  his  « 1.1*  r  hrotln  r 
llvivnims  11..  srcins  to  have  Kamil  to  tin-  si.K-  ot 
l,is  mother.  Although  he  had  no  li-l.tfnl  claim  to 
the  throne,  he  entertained  designs  upon  it.  even  dot- 
i„jr  the  life  of  his  mother.  He  courted  the  nobles 
and  military  party  by  eonstitntinsr  himself  the  patron 
of  the  Sudd  .trees  and  brin.tfinu  their  cause  before 
Ihe  Ipieen.  Th/‘  l.ianv  fortresses  which  the  <tneen 
placed  at  the  disposal  .of  the  Sa.ldueees.  ostensibly 
for  their  defense  a srainst  the  Pharisees,  constituted  m 
reality  one  of  the  preparatory  moves  of  Aristobulus 
for  the  usurpation  of  the  government.. 
Supports  The  queen  sought  to  dircci  liis  mili 
the  Sad-  tary  z«*a i  out  side  -Judea.  ]']m 

ducees.  .  (7<M>9)  against  Ptolemy  M**nna*i:  but 
when  the  undertaking  failed.  Aristo- 
hulus  resumed  his  political  intrigues.  He  left  .Jeru¬ 
salem  secretly  and  betook  himself  to  iiis  friend*.  "no 
controlled  the  largest  numberof  fortified  places. with 
the  intention  of  making  war  airainst  his  aired  mother. 
But  t he  queen  died  at  the  critical  moment,  and  lie 
immediately  turned  his  weapons  airainst  Ids  brother 
Ilyreanus,  the  legitimate  heir  to  tl*e  throne.  The 
war  resulted  in  victory  for  Aristobulus.  After  a 
reiirn  of  three*  months.  Ilyreanus  abandoned  the  royal 
title  in  favor  of  his  brother,  in  return  for  which  Aris¬ 
tobulus  allowed  him  the  unlimited  use  of  his  sources 
of  revenue. 

This  easily  acquired  peace  did  not  long  endure. 

II v n  anus  was  prevailed  upon  by  Antipater  to  in¬ 
duce  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  make  war  against 
Aristobulus.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Are¬ 
tas.  added- to  the  abandonment  of  Aristobulus  by 
the  Pharisees — the  most  powerful  party  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem— who  had  gone  over  to  Ilyreanus.  Aristobulus 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
The  distressing  siege  which  followed,  about  which 
most  wonderful  stories  are  told  (see  I.Ioni  u.\-Mh  a<»- 
•  (;kl  and  IIykcam  s  II  ),  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

A  third  party — Rome — was  therefor**  called  in  to 
unravel  the  complicated  situation,  ami  the  effects  of 
this  intercession  proved  not  only  inju- 
Appeal  to  rious  to  the  brothers,  but  in  the  end 
Rome.  brought  about  tin*  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state.  At  that  time  (&»)  Pom- 
pry  had  already  brought  under  subjugation  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia,  and  bad  sent  bis  legate,  Scauras, 
to  Syria,  to  take  possession  of  ilic  heritage  of  the 
Selcuoids.  Ambassadors  from  both  the  Judean  par¬ 
ties  waited  upon  Seaurus,  requesting  his  assist¬ 
ance.  A  gift  of  four  hundred  talents  (three  hun¬ 
dred,  according  to  some)  from  Aristobulus  turned 
the  scale  in  his  favor.  Aretas  was  notified  to  aban¬ 
don  the  siege  of  the  Temple  Mount.  Aristobulus  was 
victorious,  and  Ilyreanus  retained  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  his  power.  The  victorious  brother 
had  even  the  satisfaction  of  avenging  himself  upon 
Aretas:  as  the  latter  was  withdrawing  with  his 
forces  from  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus  followed  and  in¬ 
flicted  severe  losses  upon  him.  But  tin*  spirit  which 
In*  had  conjured  could  not  easily  be  laid,  and  the 
favor  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  looked  with 
so  much  confidence,  soon  became  a  factor  in  Jewish 


politics  which  worked  most  detrimentally  against 
himself.  When  Pompey  appeared  in  Syria  (<U), 
affairs  took  a  turn  quite  different  from  the  an¬ 
ticipations  of  Aristobulus.  The  golden  vine, valued 

at  bvc  hundred  talents,  which  Aristobulus  presented 
to  Pompey,  and  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans  even  in  later  generations,  had  .no  effect 
upon  him:  and  when,  in  the  year  <»3.  the  still  hostile 
brothers,  as  well  as  delegates  of  the  peoples  party, 
who  desired  the  complete  abolition  of  the  llasmo- 
nean  dvnasty.  appeared  before  him.  he  refused  to 
jrjve  anv  immediate  de*  ision.  He  bad  at  that  time 
contemplated  the  utter  destruction  of  Jewish  inde¬ 
pendence.  Aristobulus  saw  through 
Aristobulus  the  aims  of  the  Roman  general,  but  al- 
and  though  powerless  to  offer  effective  n-- 
Pompey-  sistanee.  his  pride  did  not  permit  him 
to  vield  without  a  show  of  opposition. 
He  left  Pompey  iit  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  ‘citadel  of  Alcxandrion.  Pompey  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  demanded  the  surrender  of.  all  tie- 
forts.  Aristobulus  capitulated,  but  straightway  pro 
reeded  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  himself  for  resistance 
there.  When  he  saw,  however,  that  Pompey  pressed 
on  against  him.  his  courage  failed  him,  and  In*  earn** 
to  the  general's  camp,  and  promised  him  gold  and 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  if  hostilities  wen*  sus¬ 
pended.  But  promises  alone  were  of  no  avail  with 
Pompey.  He  detained  Aristobulus  in  the  camp,  ami 
sent  his  captain  (Jabinius  to  take  possession  of  tie* 
t.it v.  The  war  party  in  Jerusalem  refused  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  Aristobulus  was  made  prisoner  by  Pom¬ 
pey,  who  proceeded  to  besiege  the  city.  1  hecaptun- 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  tin*  Temple  Mount,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  ended  the  independence  of,  Judea  as  well  a- 
the  reign  of  Aristobulus.  In  the  triumph  celebrated 
by  Pompey  in  Romo  (01).  the  Jewish  prince  and  high 
priest-  was  compelled  to  march  in  front  of  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror.  The  Pharisees  saw  in  this  circum¬ 
stance  a  just  punishment  forth**  Sadducean  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  Aristobulus  (see  tin*  apocryphal  Psalm*  of 
Solomon  i.  and  ii.).  But  a  severer  fate  even  than 
captivity  was  in  store  for  this  descendant-  of  the 
Hasmoneans.  In  the  year  50,  he  succeeded  ill  es¬ 
caping  from  prison  in  Rom**,  and,  proceeding  to 
Judea,  stirred  up  a  revolt,  lie  was  recaptured  by 
the  Romans  and  again  taken  to  Rome.  In  49 
was  lilwrated  by  Ocsar,  amPsent  at  the  head  of  two 
legions  against  Pompey  in  Syria,  but  on  his  way 
thither  was  poisoned  by  friends  of  the  latter. 
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«.  L- G 
ARISTOBXTLTJS  III.:  Last  scion  of  the  Ilasmo- 
nean royal  house;  brother  of  Mariamne  and  paternal 
grandson  of  Aristobulus  II.  He  was  a  favorite  of 
the  people  on  account  of  his  noble  descent  ami  hand¬ 
some  presence,  and  thus  became  an  object  of  fear  to 
Herod,  who  at  first  sought  to  ignore  him  entirely  by 
debarring  him  from  the  high-priesthood.  But  his 
mother,  Alexandra,  through  intercession  with  Cleo- 
pat  ra  ami  Antony, compelled  Herod  to  remove  Annuel 
from  the  office  of  high  priest  and  appoint  Aristolm- 
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his  instead.  To  VeuTv  himself  against  danger  fmm 
Aristobulus  Herod  instituted  a  system  of  espionage 
m-,r  him  and  his  mother.  This  surveillance  proved 
so  onerous  that  they  sought  to  gain  their  freedom  by 
taking  refuse  with* Cleopatra.  But  their  ]dans  wen* 
bet  raved,  and  the  disclosure  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  Herod's  suspicions  against  his  hrotlier  in¬ 
law.  As  he  dared  not  resort  to  open  violence,  he 
caused  him  to  be  drowned  while  he  was  bathing  in 
Jericho  (Jo  H.C.). 

'  III  auocliA  i'll  Y  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.2.  rS.VT;  a,  1  J;  srhurer. 
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ARISTOBULUS:  Youngest  brother  of  Agrip- 
j,a  1.;  son  of  Ilemd's  son  Auisrom  i.rs;  nourished 
during  the  Jirst  half  of  the  first  century.  He  was 
left  an  infant,  together  with  his  two  brotlieis, 
Agrippa  and  Herod,  when  his  father  was  executed 
(7*n.c.).  lie  married  Jotape,  the  daughter  of  Samp- 
si  geram ( king  of  Emesa (Josephus.  "  Ant.  ’ 
xviii  a,  5*4).  With  his  brother  Agrippa  he  lived 
on  bad  terms;  and  when  the  latter  came  to  the  court 
of  Flaccus.  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  find  refuge 
after  his  escapades  at  Home,  Aristobulus  managed 
to  cause  his  banishment.  Flaccus  had  been  appealed 

to  as  judge  in  a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Damascus  and  those  of  Sidon  concerning  their 
boundary.  The  Damascenes,  it  appears,  bribed 
Agrippa* to  interccdcon  their  behalf  with  his  patron. 
This  intrigue  was  discovered  by  Aristobulus,  who 
forthwith  disclosed  i1  to  Flaccus;  as  a  consequence 
Agrippa  was  bidden  to  leave  the  court  (  Ant.  .wiii. 
0,  £  :}).  Aristobulus  made  an  eloquent  and  success¬ 
ful'  plea  also  before  Publius  lVtronius  (40),  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Syria,  against  the  erection  of  Caligula  s 
statue  at  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (“Ant.  wiii.  S, 

$  4). 

*  (J  H.  G.  K. 

ARISTOBULUS:  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Mariamne  the  Hasmonean;  born  about  35  n.c. ;  died 
7  n.c.  Both  he  and  his  elder  brother  A i.kxandkk, 
by  reason  of  their  Hasmonean  origin,  were  educated 
bv  Herod  as  successors  to  his  throne;  and  for  that 
purpose  were  sent  to  Home  (23  n.c. ).  Lpon  their 
return  to  Jerusalem  (IS  n.c.)  they  Itecame  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  theanti-Hasmonean  faction  at  court.  Herod  s 
sister  Salome,  and  brother  Pheroras,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  execution  of  Mariamne,  wen* 
particularly  apprehensive  lest  the  two  princes  should 
succeed  their  father,  as  they  would  undoubtedly 
take  vengeance  upon,  the  murderers  of  their  mother. 
To  prevent  t IF  .  attempts  were  made  at  estranging 
the  princes  from  their  father  by  means  of  calumnies. 
Herod  tried  to  discredit  the  evil  rumors;  and,  to 
fasten  the  ties  of  affection,  lie  procured  distinguished 
alliances  for  both  sons,  Aristobulus  being  married 
to  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 

This,  however,  failed  to  put  an  end  to  Salome’s 
intrigues;  and  Herod,  at  last,  was  induced  to  recall 
to  court  Antipater,  his  repudiated  son  by  Doris. 
Seizing  his  opportunity,  Antipater  straightway  1k*- 
gan,  by  means  of,  hypocrisy,  slander,  and  flattery , 
to  supplant  Aristobulus  and  Alexander  in  the  esteem 
of  their  father,  and  ere  long  became  the  likeliest 
successor  to  tin*  throne.  Being  sent  to  Home,  in 
11—7 


order  to  gain  the  favor  of  Augustus,  lie  continued 
thence  to  calumniate  his  brothers;  so  persistently 
that  Herod  at  last  resolved  to  arraign  them  before 
the  emperor.  Meeting  Augustus  at  Aquileia,  the 
capital  of  the  province- of  Venetia  (1*2  n.c.),  he 
charged  his  sons  with  contemplated  parricide.  Au¬ 
gustus.  convinced  of  their  innocence,  effected  a  rec¬ 
onciliation.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ceaseless  in¬ 
trigues  of  Antipater,  Salome,  and  Pheroras,  and  the 
strange  relation  of  Glaphyra  and  Berenice,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  brothers  became  more  and  more  pre¬ 
carious.  Finally,  a  number  of  the  princes’  followers 
were  tortured  into  a  public  admission  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.  The  real  de¬ 
sign  of  Aristobulus  and  Alexander  was  to  flee  for 
protection  to  the  court  of  Archclaus.  Herod  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  permission  from  Augustus  to  con¬ 
vene,  at  Bcrytus,  a  council,  including  C.  Sen  tills 
Saturuinus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  accused  princes.  The  council,  consist- 
ingof  1.70  of  Herod's  trusted  friends,  gave  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  defense  to  the  accused,  who  were  detained 
in  a  neighboring  village.  Plat  ana,  and  condemned 
them  to  death.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were 
brought  to  S< ’baste  and  strangled  in  the  year  7 -n.c. 
Their  bodies  were  taken  for  burial  to  Aloxandrium, 
the  burial-place  of  their  maternal  ancestors. 

Iiiiii.KMiRAi’HY  :  Josephus.  A  tit.  xvi. ;  idem,  7 i.  t.  23-27 « 

Sell  fin* r,  (itsch.  i.  •’WS  <:f 

-  H.  G.  E. 

ARISTOBULUS  OF  PANEAS:  Alexandrian 
Peripatetic  philosopher;  lived  in  the  third  nr  second 
centurv  n.c.  The  period  of  his  life  is  doubtful,  Ana¬ 
tolius  (270)  placing  him  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (third  century  n.c.),  Gercke  in  the  time  of 
Philometor  1 1.  Lathyrus  (latter  part  of  second  century 
n.c.;  sec  Pauly  -Wissowa’s  “  Healencyklopadie  dcr 
Klassischen  Altcrthumswisscnschaft,,’  iii.  910);  while 
more  reliable  testimony  indicates  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (middle  of  second 
century  n.c.;  see  Sehurer,  “Gcseh."  iii.'  384).  He 
is  the  author  of  a  hook  the  exact  title  of  which  is  not 
certain,  although  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  Law.  Eusebius 
(**  Prn*p.  Ev.”  viii.  10.  xiii.  12)  has  preserved  two 
fair-sized  fragments  of  it,  in  which  arc  found  all 
the  quotations  from  Aristobulus  made  by  Clement. 
In  addition,  there  is  extant  a  small  passage  concern¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Passover  festival,  quoted  by  Ana¬ 
tolius  (Eusebius,  “Historia  Ecclesiastical  vii.  32, 
IT). 

Following  an*  the  contents  of  the  fragments  of  Aristobulus  ex- 
iaini.  in  the  first  fragment  lie  discourses.  ait  the  “  King's  "  sug- 
g«*stion,  on  Hie  anthropomorphic  expressions  in  the  nil  Jo,  anti 
shows  that  they  do  not  eonliief  with  his  previous  del)  nit  ions  of  the 
nature  of  <■«»<)  (Kusehius,  **  Pnen.'Ev."  viii.  10). 
The  Extant  Interpreting  these  expressions7  in  their  true 

Fragments  sense  and  not  tnythiealiy,  one  ran 

of  Aristobu-  but  admin*  Moses'  wisdom,  from  whom  indeed 

lus’Work.  pidlosophers  and  jmets  have  learned  much. 

“God's  hand "  means  God's  might.  ‘‘God's 
noting”  denotes  tlie  maintenance  of  tin*  order  of  the  universe, 
tint’s  “coming  down  ”  to  give  the  I  .aw  <Kx.  xix.  18)  was  not  a 
deseent  In  a  pliysieal  sense.  l»ut  expresses  God's  co»d«*seenslon 
in  sending  down  His  law;  tlie  tire  on  the  mountain,  widt  h  burned 
but  consumed  nothing;  tlie  trumpeSsounds  without  human 
instruments  t »/».),  are  outward  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Power 
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The  s*v«.!nl  fragment  (“Pr.ep.  Kv."  xiii.  12>  dedures  from  ( 
certain  previous  discussions  dm  longer  extant)  that  both  Halo  i 
andTyihagnnis  drew  upon  a  translation  of  the  Mosair  1-*"'  1h>- 
f.*re  the  time  of  Demetrius  of .  lMialerus  (and  this  in -fore  the  j 
Septuagint  :  Aristeas,  ft  214,  also  refers  to  an  older  transl.i-  j 
tion».  Hod's  creative  “words"  are  stah*d  to  denote  simply  His  . 
activities.  Similarly.  I’vthagoras,  Sorrat«*s.  and  IMato,  when  they  j 
claim  to  hear  “  the  voice  of  f  i<nl mean  this  ereative  l-.^r.  j 
Then  follows,  in  testimony  of  the  flua  lwani<;,  the  spurious  j 
Orphic  quotation,  in  which  the  Stoic  it  lea  of  (»<>d*s  permeating  j 
the  world  (V.  11.  Ahel)  is  especially  remarkable  ‘fragm.d.  A»**b.  | 
The  **  tjuotation  "  is  taken  from  the  spurious  lH*ems  of  the  former  I 
Ileenhetis  iSchUHT.  ih.  in.  i**  as  resemblances  j 

indicate,  but  i>  mnsidenihly  elalK.ratetl.  Tims  in  fragm.  1<».  Al*  L  j 
Aristobulus  eliminates  the  original's  p;»nt  heist  ic  idea  ;  in  v.  II.  12.  j 
h"  Mib>t it ntes  for  the  inscrutability  of  Hod  the  IMuMtiie  concept  ! 
of  the  knowledge  of  t,od  through  the  ioev,  reason,  and  inter-  | 
jm. lutes  this  idea  also  in  v.  40.  In  v.  Id  ft  sr<j.  he  reverses  the  j 
depletion  of  “evil  "  from  "Hod"  v.  14  sh.mld  read  at.™.*  6.  | 
It'  «>« r.  as  in  the  Theosophy  of  ArfstokrimH.  Against  Srhurer's 
putting  llecata  us  in  the  third  century  n.c.  Is  to  Im*  remarked.  j 
as  Klter  has  jM.inted  out,  that  v.  S  of  the  .Esrhyhis  quotation  *«*  - 
iraaa  7T<jyr]  *ni  einTo*  ovtiTTjumci  is  identical  \\  it I)  Lzekiel,  ill  Kuse- 
hius,  “  I’r.ep.  KV."  ix.  20,  12,  Jrrjyai  r«  itnaai  tcai  ufiriruir  ovarnuma.. 
Since  Kxekiel  connects  tliis  verse  with  Kx.  viii.  li»,  it  must  f>e 
sai«l  to  have  originated  with  him;  and,  therefore,  Kzek  lid’s  drama 
would  also  have  to  be  plaeetl  in  the  third  century  liefore  Chris¬ 
tianity.  :i  lot  iff  with  psemlo-lleeata*us  !  This  agrees  with  Arams' 
pantheism  < in  the  discussion  of  which  Aristobulus  admits  that 
he  has  substituted  Hod  for  Zeus),  which  he  adopts  in  order  to 
show  that  Hod's  power  penetrates  and  permeates  all  things. 
Reverent  conceptions  of  (jod  are  demanded  by  all  philosophers 
and  esp«*eiallv  by  »?  r?M«s  atp»<xi*,  “our  sehuol."  by  which  lie 
no  doubt  means  Judaism,  not  Peripatetic  philosophy  ;  forheitn- 
mediutely  fwiints  out  the  carm*si  inculcation  of  virtue  by  the 
Jewish  law. 

In  tlie  next  excerpt  in  Eusebius,  the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath 
(ipSo/i)  )  is  discussed,  designated  also  as  the  first  day.  The 
Sabbath  Is.  as  it  were,  tin*  birthday  of  light  and  also  of  wisdom, 
for  out  *  f  wisdom  comes  all  light.  guile  similarly  to  this.  Peri¬ 
patetic  philosophers  call  wisdom  si  lixrlit  (or  lamp),  and  Solomon 
(Prov.  vih.22)  teaches  tin*  existence  of  wisdom  before  creation. 
Hod's  resting  on  the  seventh  day  does  not  denote  idleness.  1  Hit 
the  stable  order  of  the  universe  ;  so  the  results  of  tin*  creative 
acts  do  not  signify  the  mere  temporal  results,  but  the  lasting 
value  of  the  creations.  The  *‘/356m>j  (Sabbath)  has  also  itsdeejier 
slfrnili'-anre.  because  the  human  "  Logos,"  ealled  the  i/RJopo*.  is 
its  KvmiMil.  The  number  “seven."  moreover,  exerts  great  in- 
tluenee  ufion  the  development  of  living  lieings  and  plants. 
Verses  (genuine  as  well  as  spurious;  see  Sehflrer,  1h.  p.  4<»1) 
from  Homer.  Hesiod,  l.inos.  attest  its  holiness.  When  Homer 
says,  ifttonaTt)  6'  nol  Ainontv  pooc  it  *A\*P<»eTo*.  he  means  that 
through  the  Aoyo*  as  ipfonos  man  frees  himself  from  forgetful¬ 
ness  and  from  the  wickedness  of  the  *oul,  and  attains  to  a  jht- 
ceplion  of  truth. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  tlmt  Aristobulus  was  familiar 
with  the  abstract  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  idea  of 
God.  This  conception  necessarily  implies  a  special 
Divine  Power,  acting  on  tin*  world  and  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  this  he  makes  use  of  the  Pythagorean 
doet  rine  of  numbers.  The  statement  thsit  he  belonged 
to  the  Peripatetic  school  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
tlmt.  in  xiii.  1*2,  10,  he  cites  from  a  Peripatetic*  source 
(Sehiirer.  p.  1187).  Taking  into  consideration  again 
his  reference  to  Orpheus  and  other  poets,  it  is  seen 
that  he  was  an  eclectic,  the  first  partial  approach  to 
which  is  to  he  met  with  in  Posidonius  (Ibyw  koc /wr), 
in  the  tirst  century  n.c.,  but  which  can  not  he  traced 
to  an  earlier  date  (see  Alexandrian  Philosophy). 

The  desultory  style  of  the  work  of  Aristobulus, 
and  the  intentionally  obscure  and  mystical  mode  of 
expression,  offer  considerable  difficulty  to  the  reader. 
This  is  not  to  lx*  attributed  to  those*  who  quote  from 
it,  hut  to  the  author  himself,  and  has  frequently  led 
to  grave  misconceptions. 

A  further  examination  of  the  works  attributed 
to  Aristobulus  confirms  the  suspicion  as  to  their  genu¬ 


ineness-aroused  by  their  eclectic  character.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  thought  between  tlie  king— who  sug 
gi  sts  the  problems— and  the  Jewish  scholar  on  the 
Torah  is  quite  impossible.  Hut  if  it  is  as  fictitious 
as  the  reputed  colloquy  between  the  king  and  the 
“Seventy.”  narrated  by  Aristcas,  a  contemporary 
of  Philometor  can  not  have  been  its  author,  as  also 
the  pseudo Orphic  poetry  in  Aristobulus  shows.  A 
somewhat  shorter  and  more  original  form  of  the 
same  has  been  preserved  among  a  large  number  of 
forgeries,  all , traceable  to  one  source,  the  px*udo- 
llecataus.  named  by  Clemens  on  tirst  quoting  him. 
This  Orphic  fragment  (“  I)e  Gnomologioruin  (Jraeo- 
nim  Ilistoria  atque  Origine,”  parts  v.-ix. ;  Program 
of  Honn  University.  1SD4-D5)  betrays  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Sibylline  lk»oks  (Abel,  *2J.  *24;  John, 
i.  IS).  That  Aristobulus  made  use  of  Philo — a  refer- 
enee  to  whose  works  is  the  only  means  of  rendering 
intelligible  many  of  the  passages— lias  been  pointed 
out  by  Klter  (“Sp.”  229-234).  Grounds  for  doubting 
Sehurer’sboliof  that  tlie  literary  forger 
Quotations  llecataus  nourished  in  the  third  ccn- 
Probably  tury  n.c.  are  given  in  the  “Hyzan- 
Spurious.  linisehe  Zeitschrift,”  vil.  44!).  and  the 
belief  is  expressed  tlmt  llecsituus  and 
Aristobulus  belong  to  the  second  century  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  The  name  of  Aristobulus  may  have  been 
taken  from  II  Mace.  i.  ID.  Schlatter's  suggestion 
that  the  commentator  of  Keelcsiastieus  derives  his 
philosophy  from  Aristobulus  (“  Das  Nengefundcm* 
ilebraische  Stuck  desSirach.”  pp.  1D.‘U/  *##/..  Giitcrs- 
lob,  1 SSI7 )  is  not  eonvineing,  for  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  them  exists  only  in  opinions  which  can  not 
with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Aristobulus.  Most  his¬ 
torians.  however,  adhere  to  Sell  flier's  view. 

Bihuookaphv  :  For  the  list  of  writers  u]mhi  this  topic,  see 
Sehiirer,  fVw/i.  3d  ed.,  iii.  31,  35C. 

«.  P-  W. 

ARISTOTLE  IN  JEWISH  LEGEND;  As 

the  Greek  who  most  impressed  his  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  Aristotle  is  one  of 
the  few  Gentiles  with  whom  Jewish  legend  concerns 
itself.  Some  200  years  n.c.,  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Aristobulus,  made  the  positive  assertion  that  Jewish 
revelation  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  were  identical. 
Hardly  had  *200  years  elapsed  before  this  opinion 
was  modified  to  such  an  extent  tlmt  it  was  claimed 
that  Aristotle  derived  his  doctrine  directly  from  Ju¬ 
daism.  Josephus  on  this  point  says  (“Contra  Api- 
|  onem,”  ii.  17):  “I  do  not  now  explain  how  these  no¬ 
tions  of  God  are  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  among 
the  Grecians,  and  how  they  were  reared  upon  the 
principles  that  he  [Moses]  afforded  them.”  Of  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  Josephus  has  preserved  (“Contra  Api* 
oncm,”  i.  22)  a  very  interesting  passage  from  the 
writings  of  Clcarchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  which  is  maintained  by  such  authorities 
as  Lobeck.  Hernays.  von  Gutschmid  (“  Klcine  Sclirif- 
ten,”  iv.  578),  and  Then.  Kcinuch  (“Tcxtcsd’ Auteurs 
Grees  ct  Domains  Hclatifs  an  Judaisnie,”  181)5,  pp. 
10-12).  This  passage,  prefaced  by  the  remark  of  Jo¬ 
sephus,  is  as  follows: 

**  In  his  first  lunik  on  Sleep  he  n*lati*s  of  Aristotle,  his  nutter, 
ilia!  In*  had  u  diseourse  with  a  Jew ;  and  his  own  areount  wa« 
1  that  what  this*  Jew  said  merited  admiration  and  showed  philO* 
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snphifal  rru'liti«»n.  To  speak  of  tin*  race  first,  the  mail  was  a 
J»*w  by  birth  and  canu*  from  (\clcsyr1a  ( Palestine].  These 
Jews  an*  derived  from  Hie  philosophers  of 
Fragment  India,  In  Imlia  tin*  philosophers  call  thein- 
oT  m*1y»*s  Kalani.  ami  in  Syria  Jews,  taking  tlu-ir 

.  Clearchus.  name  from  the  country  they  inhabit,  which  is 
.Imlca  ;  the  name  of  their  capita!  N  rather  di- 
nieuU  tepiNuiounce  :  they  call  it  Jerusalem.  Now  th.s  titan,  who 
h;i<l  Nrtl  the  guest  of  many  people,  had  comedown  from  the 
highland  to  the  >easho4v  (IVivumtisj.  He  was  a  (ireei;  not  only 
in  language,  but  ittsoul :  so  much  so  that,  when  we  hapi>cncd  to 
be  in  Asia  in  about  the  same  places  whither  he  came,  he  conversed 
with  and  with  other  persons  of  learning  in  order  to  test  our 
wisdom.  Ami  as  he  had  had  intercourse  with  a  large  uuiuImt 
of  saints,  he  impurb*d  to  us  more  knowledge  of  his  own.” 

This  is  Aristotle's  own  account  as  recorded  hy  Clear- 
ehu<.  and  ho  adds  more  specific  observations  regard¬ 
ing  his  great  ami  wonderful  forth  tide  itr  diet  and 
continent  modi*  of  living.  Obviously  it  was  i ho  Jew’s 
strict  observance  of  tin*  dietary  laws  that  struck  Ar¬ 
istotle.  Gulsehmid  (pp.  5711-AN5)  thinks  t  hat  the  Jew 
here  spoken  of  is  the  same  wonder*  working  magician 
(exorvist  ;  see  Josephus.  “  Ant.”  viii.  *2.  £  5)  who.  hy 
some  sort  of  hypnotism,  drew  the  soul  out  of  the 
body  of  a  sleeping  child  and  brought  it  back  again 
w.ith  bis  rod  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle  (Proclus. 
Commentary  on  Plato's  Republic.  x.),  which  part 
of  tin*  narnii i vi*  Josephus  intentionally  omitted. 

In  Tie*  circlvs  «  »f  Jiuluism 

and  Hellenism  was  known  and  understood.  Aristotle 
was  reported  by  tradition  to  have  said:  ”1  do  not 
deny  the  revelation  of  the  Jews,  seeing  that  1  am 
not  acquainted  with  it :  1  am  occupied  with  human 
knowledge  only  and  not  wit  h  divine”  (Judah  ha-Levi, 

“ Cu/uri.”  iv.  la;  v.  II).  But.  when  Aristotelian* 
ism  became  harmonized  with  Judaism 
Regarded  by  Maimonides,  it,  was  an  easy  step 
asaJew.  to  make*  Aiistotlc  himself  a  Jew.  Jo¬ 
seph  h.  Shem-Tob  assures  his  reader 
that  he  had  seen  it  written  in  an  old  book  that  Aris¬ 
totle  at  the  end  of  his  life  had  become  a  proselyte 
("  gyr  y.edely  The  reputed  statement  of  Olear- 
ehus  is  repeated  by  Abraham  Bibago  in  the  guise  of 
the  information  that  Aristotle  was  a  Jew  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  born  in  Jerusalem,  and  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Kolaiah  (Neb.  xi.  7).  As  authority  for 
it  Kuscbius  is  cited,  who,  however,  has  merely  the 
uliow  statement  of  Josephus, 

According  to  another  version,  Aristotle  owed  Ids 
philosophy  to  the  writings  of  King  Solomon,  which 
wen*  presented  to  him  by  his  royal  pupil  Alexander, 
the  latter  having  obtained  them  on  his  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  legend  of  Alexander  is  asso¬ 
ciate  the  celebrated  “Letter  of  Aristotle  "  to  that 
monarch.  Herein  Aristotle  is  made  to  recant  all  his 
previous  philosophic  teachings,  having  been  con- 
vimn'd  of  their  incorrectness  by  a  Jewish  sage,  lb* 
acknowledges  as  his  chief  error  the  claim  that  truth 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  reasoning  faculty  only, 
inasmuch  as  divine  revelation  is  the  sole  way  to 
truth.  This  "letter 11  is  the  conclusion  of  an  alleged 
lx>ok  of  Aristotle,  “two  bands  thick,”  in  which  he 
withdraws,  on  the  authority  of  a  Jew,  Simeon,  bis 
views  with  regard  to  tin*  immortality  of  the  soul,  to 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  similar  tenets.  The 
existence  of  this  book  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
ubutt  137<)  by  Hayyim  of  Briviesea,  who  expressly 
declares  that  he  beard  from  Abralumi  ibn  Zar/.a  that 
the  latter  received  it  from  the  vizir  Ilm  al  Khatib  (d. 
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1370).  He  docs  not  state  whether  this  apocrypha 
was  written  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew:  the  Hebrew  Let¬ 
ter.”  as  received,  docs  n«»t  appear  like  a  translation. 

Ii  is  safe  to  assume  with  Hayyim.  that  the  Simeon 
mentioned  was  none  other  than  Simeon  the  Just, 
about  whose  supposed  relations  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  oldest  Jewish  sources  give  us  informa¬ 
tion  (Yuma,  W" :  see  Alkxandkk  tiik  Ghkat). 
Identical-  with  this  letter  i<  the  prayer  of  Aristotle 
which  the  Polish  Balnirini  had  in  their  prayer -l»ooks 
during  the  sixteenth  century  (Isserh*s.  Responsa  No. 

(>;  ed.  Hanati.  1<V. 

A  si  con  d  “  Letter”  hy  Aristotle  to  Alexander  con¬ 
tains  wise  counsel  on  polities;  he  advises  the  mon¬ 
arch  that  he  must  endeavor  to  conquer  the  hearts, 
and  not  simply  the  bodies.  of  Ids  subjects  (preface 
to  **  S‘>d  ha-Sotiol  ”).  See  Sander,  ”  Monatssehrift,” 
(11)01)  p.  453. 

The  essay  entitled  “Tie*  Apple,  also  ascril>ed  to 
Aristotle,  is  tinged  with  n  similar  tendency.  In  it 
Aristotle  refers  to  Noah  and  to  Abraham,  “the  first 
philosopher.”  It  was  tin***  spurious  writings  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  which  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  calm- 
lists.  as  evidenced  by  the  very  flattering  utterances 
of  Moses  Botarcl  (Commentary  on  -  Yc/.irah.” 

'I'm-  of  ili«*  lov.*-silT;*ir  between  Aristotle  and 

Alexander’s  wife,  ill  Wllleli  Tlie  former  c  onies*. it  v«-rv 
badly — current  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  (see  Peter  Al* 
fonsi.  ~  Diseiplitia  ClericalR”  vii.iand  originating 
in  a  Hindoo  fable  (see  "  Paritschatantm,  ed.  Beil  fey. 
ii  40*2) — was  also  tohl  in  Jewish  circles,  and  exists  in 
mauuseript  by  Judah  b.  Solomon  Cohen  (thirteenth 
century),  in  Spirgati’scatalogue,  X«».  d>  (11)00),  p.  18. 

Bnu.inuiuPHY ;  Abraham  !5il<*go.  J)r»vfc-  Erninui.  p.  4*»;  Aza- 
I  ria  <lf  Rossi.  Mi  >  r  'h'.nau""-  **»l.  B<*njao*b.  p.  :  Oedalmh 
it, n  Vahyah.  Slinlsht ht  hn-KoMmlit.  ed.  Warsaw. Isrt*.  pp.  bPJ. 
140.  uni  if  r  the  heading  of  H>ihtnr  Ytur,$ni  Steinsehneider, 
ilthr.  fVhrrx.  i.  foiifains  an  a3:jto>t  complete  list  or 

tlie  pseud<*-Ari>totelian  writings;  Modlinsrer,  JJttiHK  Arirto. 
Vienna,  1*S3;  a.  J.  <;i;LSsl*enr„  Zihrmi  IS*  t  iK  pp.  -X1.  3*1- 
K.  ^  CL 

ARISTOTLE  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE  : 

One  thousand  years  after  his  death.  Aristotle,  as  his 
pupil  Alexander  had  aforetime  done,  l>egan  to  con¬ 
quer  the  East,  and  finally  ascended  to  the  supreme 
rulership  of  the  entire  realm  of  medieval  thought. 
Maiiv  writings  of  the  Stagirite  wen*  translated  from 
their  Greek  originals  or  from  their  Syrian  versions 
into  Arabic  (especially  by  the  Xcstorhtn  Christian 
Honein  ibn  Ishak  [SOD-*;:?],  and  his  son  Ishak).  in 
which  language  they  were  eagerly  studied  by  Jews 
in  all  Arabie-s|w*aking  countries.  Aristotle’s  influ- 
enee  upon  Jewish  thinkers,  however,  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  Abraham  ibn  I)aud  (1100)  was  the  first 
Jewish  philosopher  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Aristotelianism.  Earlier  thinkers  unquestionably 
were  acquainted  with  Aristotle’s  philosophy,  but 
the  systems  of  Plato  and  other  pre- Aristotelian  phi¬ 
losophers  then  held  the  field.  From  Abraham  ibn 
Hand  until  long  after  Maimonides’  lime*  (113-V1 204), 
Aristotelian  philosophy  entered  and  maintained  the 
foreground,  only  again  to  yield  its  position  gradu¬ 
ally  to  Platonism,  under  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Cabala. 

Aristotle’s  name  is  found  in  the  scanty  details  that 
have  Iwcn  handed  down  of  the  philosophy  of  David 
al  Mokammez  (about  92<hT  whom  the  Karaites  include 
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in  i i i « •  i r  sect  i -  Poliak.  I »t  Knlcm.  p.  *•>*  , 
“Orient.”  1*17.  j Ip.  '*  >•'/  :  ami  .1  udah  Barzilai.  I 
*•  Vr/irah  r<>muient:ir."  ••*!.  Berlin.  pp.  <*••“,,/ *,7. ).  F**r 
Mokainim  /.  al-o  f«»r  Isaac  Israeli  {wlioili.  il  about 
«ir,0),  Aristotle  i>  always  "  tin*  philosopher  jhirtmt  ( 
f,  t,n  { Steitixrhtiei.ler. "  1  bln.  I  el.eis,  p.  J'Jl  ).  Saadia 
<iaon  i!i:>>:‘.)  displays  a  minute  an juaintanre  with  the 
Sta uirite’s  writings,  though  1 1n*  name  of  Aristotle  is 
tmt  jo  he  found  in  his  works.  But  it  is  not  li is  custom 
to  mention  his  an! hot i| ics.  and  he  is 

Saadia  i’amPIar.  for  example,  with  Aristotle  s  , 

and  detiiiitiou  of  space  and  adopis  it.  In  ( 

Gabirol.  tile  third  chaptiTof  the  first  hook  ol  the 
*’  Lmunot  lie  protests  Vehement lv 
against  the  Aristotelian  cosmology.  Ih*  lu  re  omits  ; 
the  name  of  t!ie  St  a  li  i  rite  with  evident  intention,  | 

1  »<-in  b  unwilling  to  give  the  name  of  the  philosopher  j 
u  ho.  claiming  the  existence  of  (he  world  from  ricr- 
nitv.  opposes  the  Biblical  aeeount  of  (Tcatiou.%  In 
nrdVr  to  eounteraet  the  spreading  influence  of  Ihe 
Aristotelian  theory  of  Creation,  lie  is  most  careful  to 
elucidate  its  weak  points.  Bu*  all  1 1  »«*st*  polemiesdo 
not  hinder  Saadia.  whose  philosophy  is  indeed  of  an 
eclectic  nature,  from  accepting  the  Aristotelian  defi¬ 
nition  of  1  lie  soul  as  his  * » \\  n  { *'  Lmunot ,  iii.  *>);  Ids 
indebtedness  to  Aristot  le’s  hook.  Ih/»i  p’.i  v;.  betray  - 
imr  itself  clearly  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Soul.’* 

I.  « •: 1 1 1  1*<*-  slii.wn  >  }i:i  1  K;i:uli:i  «l«*eS  not  disclose  :t 

verv  accurate  knowledge  or  .\nsimte  in  iii<w  -w-.i-k* 
that  precede  his  “Kmunot.**  traces  of  Aristotelian 
methods  appearing  in  his  gnat  work  only.  The 
Aral*  philosopher  Alfarahi  (died  i».*»nj  popularized 
the  Cteek  philosopher  by  his  translation  and  com-  j 
mentaries.  the  reputation  of  which  soon  extended  to  j 
Spain.  The  first  representative  nf  Arabian  philos¬ 
ophy  in  Spain,  and  indeed  in  western  countries  in 
general.  was  not  an  Aral*,  hut  a  Tew.  Solomon  ihn  j 
Cahirol.  His“.Mekor  Ilayvim”  shows  a  consistent  j 
amalgamation  of  Aristotelian  principles  with  Neo-  I 
l>latonie:  coiicepiions  of  ihe  universe.  But  in  spite 
of  i  he  unmistakable  traces  of  A  ristotelian  philosophy 
in  1  he  “  Mekoi  i.'ayyim."  the  Creek’s  name  is  not 
mentioned.  Arishitle  is  mentioned,  however,  in  . 
Cahirol’s  “ Tikkun  .Middot  lia  Xefcsh.” 

When  the  Stabilities  scientific  works  were  pre-  ’ 
pared  for  Western  readers,  it  was  held  necessary  to  \ 
popularize  them.  There  is  a  work,  written  in  A  fa-  ; 
He.  containing  many  moral  maxims  collected  from  ' 
Greek  philosophers.  This  hook.  “The  Dicta  of  the  i 
Philosophers.**  hy  the  above mentioned  translator, 
llonein  i bn  Mifik.  afforded  those  to  whom  the  study 
of  exact  philosophy  was  too  difficult  the  possibility 
of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  best  thought*  * 
of  1  lie  Creek  philosophers,  and  it  thus  contributed 
much  to  Aristotle's  popularity  in  Jewish  circles. 

((  oncerninir  this  work  and  its  influence  upon  litefa- 
ture.  see  l.owenthal.  “llonein  .ihn  Ishak's  \Sinn- 
spruclic  der  Philosophen.  Berlin.  1  SIM*.  >  Pmjues-  ; 
tionably.  it  was  from  this  book  that  Cahirol  took  the 
aplmrisms  that  are  quoted  in  the  “Tikkun  ”  as  W 
Aristotle.  In  the  Tikkun  also,  without  mention  of 
the  author,  are  found  several  passages  on  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  doctrine  of  the  “ethical  mean.” 

In  the  period  follow  imr  Cahirol.  the  writings'  of 
Avicenna.  a  commentator  upon  Aristotle,  became 
widely  known  t hrounhout  Kurope.  leading  to  the 


displacement  of  the  older  philosophy  ba^d  upon 
Plat**  and  N < •< »  Platonism.  The  Arabic  expounders 
of  Aristotle  leavened  his  views  more  and  more  with 
monotheism'  mu!  tlius  1 1»r* »* ! iris  !:*■  w  suterpretat tons 
and  coiistruetinns  ih<*  heathen  diameter  oj  Ins  phi- 
losophv  was  gradually  refined  away.  Then.  too. 
man v  works  passed  under  Aristotle  >  name  that  a 
more  critical  age  would  immediately 
Pseudo-  have  detected  as  -pure -us.  But  the 
Aris-  lack  of  all  critical  -eii-e  in  the  .Midd-le 
totelian  Abes,  and  the  general  prejudice  in 
Writing’s,  favor  of  Aristoil**.  uIum-  genuine 
writinbs  c«*ntain  many  passages  in 
w  hich  he  ri-e-  !r«*m  heatlieiiiMu l«»ahn«»-t  pure  mono 
theism.  blinded  even  the  m*»si  di-cerniiib  to  tin*  fact 
that  iiiau v  of  the  works  ascribed  t‘»  him  could  not 
possjl.lv  liave  been  bis.  The  ne*-i  important  works 
of  l lii-:  character  an*  **  Arist«»»l«-*s  Theology  **  (i  d.  by 
Dietericit  an«l  "Liber  d«*  Caii-is  fed.  by  Barden 
hew en.  Modern  scholars  have  discovered  tin- 
former  io»be  a  mere  collection  of  extracts  front  the 
“  Limeades  V  of  Plotinus:  in  tin*  Arabic  version  of 
w  hich  pas-»abcs  antagonistic  !«•  monotheism  arc  par 
aphra-ed  **r  entirely  omitted.  Similarly  tin*  “Liber 
deCau-is"  i-  nothing  but  an  extract* front  the  Iro/- 
Ht  t.’/tr thit  by  Prod  us. 

< >ne  of  1 1n*  consequences  of  the  false  ascription  of 
!  these  Works  t*»  Aristotle  was  that  real  ArNtoteliati- 

i-i«n  Tj.--v-.-i-  j.T-.--v-r»il.-.l  l:is.iin.:rly  with  Artths  ami 

Only  K* dated  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  of  prepon 
derating  significance  in  iln  Arabic  and  Jewish 
thought  of  the  Middle  Abes.  The  first  reaction 
against  tin*  influence  of  the  Sage  of 
Judah  Stabira  is  noliced  toward  tin*  middle 
ha-Levi  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Judah 
Against  ha  Levi  adnmni-hed  his  contcmpo- 
Aristotle.  raries  with  all  the  fervor  of.  his  ardent 
religious  soul,  not  to  1m*  ensnared  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  at  tin*  cost  of  their  own 
hereditary  faith.  True  to  his  Arabic  prototype. 
Ghazznli.  he  showed  that  Aristotle  was  not  to  be 
relied  on  in  his  scientific  statements.  Ha-Levi  be¬ 
trayed  a  curiously  vacillating  mind,  distracted  be¬ 
tween  veneration  for  tin*  great  sage  and  abhorrence 
for  tiie  faisc  doctrines  of  his  mighty  intellect,  lleean 
not  forbear  maintaining  that  if  Aristotle  had.  like 
the  Jews,  been  possessed  of  tradition.  In*  would  not 
have  set  forth  the  impossibility  of  tin*  creation  of 
the  world.  Ha  Levi  warns  his  readers  against  Aris 
tot  le's  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God :  for  the  God 
for  whom  iln*  spirit  longs  is  a  very  different  God 
from  the  one  attained  by  cold  speculative  thought. 

Twenty  ycar<  al  ter  tin*  completion  of  the  “( ’ii/.anY* 
Abraham  ihn  Hand  wrote  his  ~  lia  Kmunali  Hamah  " 
(The  Lxalted  Faith).  A  dauntless  philosopher,  he 
controverted  in  fullest  measure  lia  Levi’sstandpoint: 
“  Tin*  study  of  ihe  philosophy  *»f  ndigimi  is  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  inn*  faith”  (“(’uzari."  v.  Hi).  Abra¬ 
ham  believed  just  the  contrary:  that  the  thoughtful 
one  would  find  his  faith  strengthened  hy  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Ib*  is  a  rigid  Aristotelian,  following 
;  in  tin- footsteps  of  Avicenna,  and  protesting  with  all 
j  his  might  against  the  disparagement  of  philosophy 
j  by  Gha/.zali.  I lis book.  published  in  IHlb,  is  one  of 
I  tin*  first  attempts  at  a  compromise  between  Juda- 
!  ism  and  tin*  Peripatetic  pint  « »— *  t  phy  of  the  Arabs. 
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While*  the  A ralis  preferred  Aristotle's  logical  and 
ine*laphv>ie*al  works.  Maimonides  elevoted  his  attcn- 
lion  t<»  l»is  moral  philosophy  and  sought  to  harmo¬ 
nize*  it  with  revelation.  In  his  “Shcinonah  lYrakim  *’ 
(Eight  Chapters).  Maimonieb-s  ailopis  I h< *  Aristote¬ 
lian  four  laoult it  s  of  the  soul.  Roth alike  teach  that 
two  perfections  dwell  in  the  stud — the 
Maimon-  moral  and  the  intellect ual.  rI  lie  source 
ides  and  of  virtue  and  vice  lies,  with  hoth  phi- 
Aristotle,  iosophe-rs.  in  t  he  capability  of  thought 
an«l  desire.  The  most  weighty  of  the 
••  Eight  ( 'ha piers  ”  is  t  he  fourth.  In  accordance  with 
Aristotle.  Maitnonitles  detines  virtue  as  the  dcsircil 
action  "  in  the  mean.'7  Moral  acts  are  those  that  hold 
the  “  mean  *’  between  two  harmful  “extremes.”  he 
tween  the  “too  much  ’’  and  the  “too  little."  \\  hen 
the  soul  is  sick  and  falls  into  one  extreme,  it  can  he 
cured  oniv  by  bringing  it  into  the  other  extreme. 
As  regards  the  jirohlems  of  the  aim  of  mankind  and 
the  purpose  of  human  existence,  the  Jewish  philoso¬ 
pher  necessarily  el  i  tiers  from  the  Greek.  According 
to  Aristotle,  true  happiness  consists  in  virtue;  hut 
with  Maimonides  the  aim  of  mankind  is  divine  per¬ 
fection.  Man  must  endeavor  to  approach  the  essence 
of  the  1  >eiiy  as  far  ns  .possible.  What  Maimonides 
expresses  in  the  most  exalted  diction  is  found  in  the 
say  in  it  of  tin-  sages.  “  Let  all  thy  actions  he  done  in 
the  name  of  Heaven !  ” 

This  theory  of  moral  theology  is  the  introduction 
t<»  Maimonides'  philosophical  system  as  presented  in 
ihe“Moreh  Nebukim”  (Guieh*  for  the  Perplexed). 
Following  ge*nerallv  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle,  he 
deserts  him  only  when  approaching.  tin*  domain  of 
(bid’s  law.  Hut  here.  too.  it  is  Aristotelian  doc- 
trim-.  coinciding,  it  is  true,  with  Revelation  in  the 
basic  principle  that  men  are  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  (Sod's  being  fully,  on  account  of  their 
imperfection  and  His  perfection,  Concerning  the* 
splu-re  of  metaphysical  thought,  absolute  truth 
must  lie  in  Revelation;  that  is.  in  , Judaism.  All 
that  Plato  and  Aristotle-  thought  out  had  been  al¬ 
ready  correctly  and  more  deeply  taught  by  the  phil¬ 
osophical  oral  law,  of  the  possession  of  which  bv 
tin-  Prophets  Maimonides  is  convinced  (“Moreh,”  i. 
71.  ii.  It).  While  everything  that  Aristotle  wrote 
concerning  nature,  from  the  moon  down  to  the*  cen¬ 
ter  ot  the  earth,  was  founded  upon  positive  proof 
and  is  therefore  sure  and  irrefragable,  all  his  ideas 
concerning  the  character  of  the  higher  spheres  par¬ 
take  rather  of  the  nature  of  opinions  than  of  philo¬ 
sophical  certainties  (“  Moi-e-h,’’  ii.  ‘J‘2).  Aristotle 
posits  the  eternity  of  the  world,  hut  can  not  demon¬ 
strate  it.  It  being  tliusa  matter  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions.  the  supposition  of  an  actual  commencement  of 
the  world  in  time  is  far  more  intelligible.  Maimon¬ 
ides  thus  appears  as  a  sharp  critic  of  Aristotle  in 
theology,  and  refuses  allegiance*  to  him  whenever 
he  treats  the  statements  of  religion  with  disdain. 
Recognizing  the  divine*  origin  of  the  Law,  he  nee-e-s- 
sarily  arrays  himself  in  strong  exposition  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  sees  in  the  law  of  nature  tin*  highest  and 
immutable  law;  for  it  is  the*  e-orollary  of  his  ae-ce*pt- 
ane-e  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  (*onsee|ue-ntlv, 
Aristotle*  re-e-e jgnizes  ne »  miraeh-s ami  no  reve-lation,  nei 
select  i«  >n.  by  ( Joel  of  a  peculiar  people*  no  mission  loan 
individual,  no e-hoie  e*  ot  any  one*  pari ie-ular age*.  Mai 


moniele  s  e  xpressly  mentions  that  Aristotle  denies  all 
Spi  i-ial  Providence,  which  certainly  e-e»nt  radicts  what 
Aristotle-  himse  lf  says  in  his  “  Nie-omae-lieaii  Elides/’ 
x.  t).  Maimonides'  work  e*voke-el.  as  is  we*ll  known, 
eoiisieh-rable*  party  strife*,  which  e  nded. -however,  in 
the-  acknowledgment  by  all  parties  e»f  bis  authority. 

The  distinction  of  having  coinplclcel  Maimonides’ 
endeavor  may  be*  accorded  to  Levi  hen  (le-rsem  (el. 
about  HIM)  of  Provence,  who  poss«*sseel  accurate 
knowle-elg-i*  of  tile*  A  list  otelian  ailel  either  pllilosopll- 
ie*al  writings,  lie  teiok  tin*  e-omnn-ntator  A  ve-rreie-s  as 
his  guide,  in  expounding  tin*  Stagiritc.  Xeverlhc- 
less.  Levi  is  a  decidedly  inehpeiiehn t  thinker,  by  no 
means  blindly  “swearing  to  tin*  words  of  his  master.’’ 

He  holds  that  there  is  in  a  force  tend* 
Levi  ben  ing  toward  humanity  an  impulse  not 
Gerson,  operating  in  a  circle  so  as  to  return 
an  Aristo-  constantly  to  tin*  point  of  departure, 
telian.  but  manifesting  itself  rather  asa  stead¬ 
ily  ascending  spiral.  Accordingly,  no 
|  ohier  solution  of  a  problem  can  claim  unconditional 
!  acceptance  as  the  truth,  if  later  research  conflict 
with  it.  He  is  thus  an  opponent  of  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  conception  of  the  eternity  of  tin*  world.  Had 
the  world  existed  from  eternity,  the  comparative 
youth  of  the  various  sciences 'could  not  be  ox* 
plained  <and  he  maintains  their  comparative  youth 
j  in  opposition  to  tin*  abeivc-eproted  opinion  of  Mai- 
monides),  inasmuch  as  striving  after  knowledge  is 
an  original  eharaeteiistie  of  mankind.  His  innate 
acumen,  which  induces  him  to  subject  individual 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  to  close  criticism,  in  order  to 
advance  his  own  views  against  him.  and  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  them  when  necessary,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  devoted  and  thorough  study  of  the  Stagiritc. 
He  is  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  Aristotle,  that,  though, 
for  instance,  unable  to  quote  any  authentic  passage 
from  his  master  concerning  immortality,  he  is  yet 
able  to  formulate  something  entirely  in  harmony 
with  his  views  (.lord,  “  Levi  hen  Gerson, ’’  p.  22).  For 
Maimonides.  and  his  successor  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Aris¬ 
totle  is  throughout  an  undeniable  authority.  His 
deliverances  arc  to  them  generally  as  unassailable 
and  as  indisputable  as  those  of  the  Rible  itself.  This 
attitude  sometimes  led  these  two  devoted  Aristote¬ 
lians  to  misinterpret  certain  Scriptural  passages  that 
seemed  to  contlict  with  the  Stagiritc.  With  all  Mai¬ 
monides’  magnificent  attempts  to  harmonize  Judaism 
and  Aristotelianism.  and  with  all  the  achievements 
in  this  direction  by  Ren  Gerson,  they  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  discerning  minds  the  conviction  that 
all  such  endeavors  started  from  vain  premises.  Levi, 
ben  ( ai-rsniTselTort  to  reconcile  tin*  “  ercatio  ex  nihilo” 
(tin*  creation  out  of  nothing)  with  Aristotle’s  view, 
by  claiming  boldly  the  eternity  of  the  Original  Mat¬ 
ter,  only  served,  like  other  compromise's,  to  expose 
the  impossibilities  of  the  undertaking. 

The  first  to  shatter  with  daring  hand  the  idola¬ 
try  that  the  Middle  Ages  had  paid  to  the  Stagiritc, 
was  Hasdai  (’reseas  of  Saragossa(1377- 
Crescas  At-  1  -tin).  He  made  the  first  noteworthy 
tacks  attempt  to  demonstrate*  the*  miteii- 
Aristotle.  ableness  of  the*  Aristotelian  cemecp- 
tions.  He  e*spe*e*ially  prote*sts  against 
his  statement  of  the  fmite-iiess  of  the*  weirld,  anel, 
starting  from  the  supposition  that  an  infinite*  rctrei- 
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LTivssiiin  of  causes  is  unthinkable,  prows  the  exist  - 
(‘lire  nf  a  “  primus  nmlor."  tin*  existence  of  God 
therefore.  Hr  further  contradicts  Aristotle's  view 
that  God's  happiness  consists  in  the  recognition  ot 
Himself,  for  knowledge  has  only  value  when  it  is  j 
preceded  by  ignorance,  and  where  there  never  has 
l»een  ignorance  there  can  he  nothing  pleasurahle. 
Crescas.  though  independent  lien-in.  was  still  only 
a  eoniinuator  of  those  early  attempts  which  were 
undertaken  hv  Judali  ha  Levi  in  the  “Cu/.ari."  to 
secure  full  recognition  for  Judaism.  In  the  age  fol¬ 
lowing  Hasdai  Crescas  all  traces  of  Aristotelianism 
gradually  disappeared  from  Jewish  philosophical 
literature;  and  in  the  cabalistic  movement,  which 
little  hv  little  assumed  dominance,  the  characteristics 
of  Platonism  came  more  and  more  into  prominence. 

The  “Ethics"  of  Aristotle  occupies  an  important 
place  in  tin*  history  of  Jewish  literature,  although 
attention  was  directed  to  it  comparatively  late.  The 
Jews  possessed  in  their  own  rclig 
Aristotle's  ions  writings  an  abundance  of  practi 
44  Ethics.'’  cal  rules  which  rendered  Aristotle's 
“  Ethics  *'  superfluous.  ( Inly  when  his 
system  came  to  he  studied  as  a  whole  was  any  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  “  Ethics."  The  “  Nicomachean 
Ethics.”  which  alone  of  all  Aristotle’s  ethical  wri¬ 
tings  was  known  to  the  Middle  Aires,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Hebrew  from  a  Latin  version  in  tin*  begin- 
n  in  it  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  translator.  Don 
MeYr  Aliruadez.  expresses  tin*  opinion  in  his  preface 
that  Aristotle's  ethical  writings  contain  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  certain  precepts  of  tin*  Torah.  A  commen¬ 
tary  upon  this  translation  was  written  in  1  oSl  by 
Moses  Almosnino.  But  Aristotle  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Jews  of  much  earlier  ages  as  an 
ethical  writer.  An  “Ethical  Letter.”  found  unions 
the  ethical  epistles  of  the  physician  Ali  ibn  Hodh- 
wan  (contained  in  A1  Hari/.i  s  translation,  in  “  De 
bai  im  ‘At tikim."  edited  by  Ben  jacob),  was  ascribed  to 
him.  Sliem  Toll  Pabpiera also  reproduces  the  “Let¬ 
ter  of  Aristotle"  in  his  “  Ha  Mebakesh.”  The  Stag- 
irite's  name  is  frequently  met  elsewhere  in  Jewish 
ethical  literature.  The  ethical  aphorisms  quoted  by 
Honein  ilm  Isliak  in  his  work  already  mentioned 
found  their  way  into  many  specimens  of  popular 
literature.  Aristotle's  relations  with  Alexander  the 
Great  are  frequently  mentioned  in  this  literature  as 
exemplary  in  their  way.  and  Jews  eagerly  accepted 
the  legendary  accounts  of  the  conversion  of  Aristotle 
to  the  true  faith,  and  of  the  repudiation  by  him  of 
his  theory  of  (‘real ion.  But  Immanuel  ben  Solomon 
(about  1:5*20).  in  his  imitation  of  the  “  Divina  Com 
media."  nevertheless  locates  Aristotle  in  the  infernal 
regions,  because  he  taught  the  existence  of  the 'world 
from  eternity.  Gcdaliah  ibn  Yahyah  (sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury)  claimed  to  have  found  a  bunk  in  which  Aris¬ 
totle  recanted  all  his  errors.  People  were  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  believe  that  “the  wisest  of  the  wise”  had 
given  in  his  allegiance  to  tin*  doctrines  of  the  Torah  ; 
that  Simon  the  Just,  whose  acquaintance  he  is  said 
to  have  made  upon  the  occasion  of  Alexander's  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  had  convinced  him  of  his  errors.  (See 
Akistoti.k  in  Jkwisii  Lkof.ni>.)  Prayers  said  tohave 
Leon  written  by  Aristotle  have  frequently  been  print¬ 
ed  in  devotional  works  of  recent  centuries;  as.  for 
instance,  one  handed  down  by  Honein  ibn  Isliak  (see 


j  Lbwcnthal,  “Honein's  Sinnsprftche  dcr  Philoso 
|  plien.’’  p.  112). 

Aristotle  was  almost  universally  held  in  esteem  by 
tin*  Jews;  at  one  time  for  his  intelligence  and  mental 
power,  at  another asa  penitent  sinner. 
Apprecia-  Tin*  following  is  Maimnnides'  verdict 

tion  of  concerning  him;  “Tin*  words  of  Plato, 
Aristotle.  Aristotle's  teacher,  arc  obscure  and 
figurative ;  tin  y  arc  superfluous  to  the 
man  of  intelligence,  inasmuch  as  Aristot le  supplanted 
all  his  predecessors.  The  thorough  understanding 
of  Aristotle  is  the  highest  achievement  to  which  man 
can  attain,  with  the  sole  exception  of  fin*  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Pro] diets."  Siam  Tob  ben  .Isaac  of 
Tortosi  ( 12<»1 )  styles  Aristotle  “  the  master  of  all  phi 
losopb'Ts."  Elijah  b.  Klie/cr  of  Candia.  who  edited 
tin*  “  Logie  "  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
calls  Aristotle  “the  divine,"  because,  having  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  sacredly  superior  intellect, 
he  could  understand  of  himself  what  others  could 
receive  only  from  the  instruction  of  their  teachers. 
See  Akistoti.k  in  Jkwisii  Lkuknd. 
tii.  A.  Lo. 

ARITHMETIC  :  The  art  of  reckoning.  This 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  sacred  books  mention  large  amounts,  showing 
that  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
computation.  Expressions  arc  found  even  for  frac¬ 
tions  (see  Gescnius,  “  Lehrgebaude,”  704). 

The  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  other  people  of 
antiquity,  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
for  figures.  According  to  their  alphabetical  order, 
the  letters  were  made  to  express  the  units,  tens,  and 
hundreds,  as  high  as  400.  In  a  later  period,  proba¬ 
bly  alter  contact  with  the  Arabs,  the  final  letters  “j 
y  rj  j  0  were  added,  so  as  to  furnish  numerals  up  to 
1)00 ;  mention  of  this  fact  is  made  in  many  cabalistic 
writings,  but  seemingly  they  were  not  generally 
used. 

The  question  arises  whether,  in  computations  with 
these  letters,  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  fixed  sys¬ 
tem  taught  in  the  schools,  or  whether  each  calcula¬ 
tor  was  left  to  his  own  manipulation  of  them.  The 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  former  hypothesis, 
in  view  of  the  high  degree  of  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  found  here  and  there  in  the  Mishnah  and  Ge- 
mara.  Nothing  of  such  a  system  has,  however, 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Talmudic  times.  Skilful 
Jewish  arithmeticians  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
eighth  century.  Said  Babban  al-Tabari,  the  teacher 
of  ihc  physician  Pazi’s  father,  was  known  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  arithmetician  ( Wiistcnfcld-,  “Acrztc.”  p.  20). 
About  1)07  the  Jewish  mathematician  Bisher  ben 
Pinhas  ben  Shubeib  wrote  an  arithmetical  treatise. 
At  the  same  epoch  lived  Josephus  Ilispanus,  or 
Sapiens,  from  whom  Herbert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.) 
borrowed  bis  system  of  multiplication  and  division 
(sec  (’ajori.  “History  of  Elementary  Mathematics,” 
p.  170),  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  tin*  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  into  Europe 
(see  Wcissenborn,  “  Kinfuhrung  der  Jetzigcn  ZitTern 
in  Europa."  pp.  74  *t  *7.).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  there  nourished  Abraham  ben 
Hiyya,  who  wrote  an  encyclopedia  of  mathematical 
sciences;  he  used  Arabic  numerals,  but  knew  nothing 
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of  tin*  zero.  In  the  first  volume of  this cm *v  eloped  ia  | 
hi-  m:ikrs  use  of  tin*  Arithmetic  of  Nicomaelius  of  j 
Geiasii.  a  disciple  of  Pvt hagorus,  which,  translated  | 
frnm  tin*  Greek  into  Arabic  under  the  title  “A1  j 
madhal  ila’ilm  al-Adad."  was  held  in  great  esteem  , 
bv  the  Jews.  Joseph  ibn  Aknin  recomniciids  this 
Arithmetic,  ami  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalony- 
,„„s.  Abraham  ibn  E/ra  composed  an  arithmetical 
treatise  under  the  title  “Sefer  ha  Mispar  ”;  he  makes 
use  of  the  Zero,  calling  it  in  Hebrew  "‘iggnl.”  His 
Arithmetic  is  the  oldest  extant  in  Jewish  literature. 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  found  many  imitators,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  were  Levi  ben  Gerslnm  ami 
Elijah  Misrahi.  To-day  Hebrew  literature  contains 
about  twenty  arithmetical  treatises.  (See  Math k- 
matics.) 

Huti.iocRAPilT :  Kteinselmeiiler,  BiWinthvea  Mflthnnaticn , 
isi’ni;  Mtintiuryh  ifmVw,  xviti.  #7  «*/  »**/. 

I.  Pit. 


ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (Hebrew,  ]nx 
rv.n'  rT~D-  etc. :  for  the  complete  list  of  names  of  the 
Ark,  see  below). — Biblical  Data:  The  first  mention 


(Aflvr  Cahnrt.) 

of  tlu*  Ark  in  the  Bible  is  in  Ex.  xxv.  10 ct*eq.,  where 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  is  told  to  have  an  Ark  of 
shittim-wood  made  for  the  Commandments  which 
are  about  to  be  delivered.  Minute  directions  are 
given  for  the  plan  of  the  Ark.  It  is  to  be  24  eubits 
in  length.  U  in  breadth,  and  1$  in  height.  It  is  to 
he  overlaid  within  and  without  with  gold,  and  a 
crown  or  molding  of  gold  is  to  be  put.  around  it. 
Four  rings  «>f  gold  are  to  be  put  into  its  corners — 
two  on  each  side — and  through  these 
Dimensions  rings  staves  of  shittim-wood  overlaid 
and  Con-  with  gold  for  carrying  the  Ark  are  to 
struction.  be  inserted  :  and  these  are  not  to  he  re¬ 
moved.  A  golden  cover  (Ilehr.  rnD3 ; 
A.  Y.,  “  mercy-seat  ”),  adorned  with  golden  cheru¬ 
bim,  is  to  be  placed  above  the  Ark;  and  from  here 
the  Lord  says  He  will  speak  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxv. 
10-02).  The  Ark  is  to  be  placed  behind  a  veil,  a 
full  description  of  which  is  given  (ib.  xxvi.  31-33). 

Even  Aaron  was  forbidden  to  enter  this  place  of 
the  Ark  too  often;  and  lie  was  enjoined  to  perform 
certain  ceremonies  when  entering  there  (Lev.  xvi.  ‘2 
<t  ■'< Moses  was  directed  to  consecrate  the  Ark, 
when  completed,  with  the  oil  of  holy  ointment  (Ex. 
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xxx.  23-2(1);  and  lie  was  also  directed  to  have  the 
Ark  made  by  Be/aleel.  the  son  of  Cri  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  by  Aholiab,  the  son  of 
Sanctity  Ahisamach  ot  tlu*  tribe  of  Dan  (ib. 
and  Conse-  xxxi.  2-7).  These  instructions  Moses 
cration.  carried  j»ut.  calling  upon  “every  wise- 
hearted  ”  one  among  the  people  to 
assist  in  the  work  [ib.  xx.xv.  10—12).  I>ezaleel  made 
the  Ark  {ib.  xxxvii.  1);  and  Moses  approved  the 
work  (ib.  x.xxix.  43).  put  the  testimony  in  the  Ark, 
and  installed  it  (ib.  xl.  20.  21). 

Ill  Dent.  x.  1-5  a  rather  different  account  of  the 
making  of  the*  Ark  is  given.  'Moses  is  made  to  say 
that  he  constructed  the  Ark  before  going  upon 
Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  second  set  of  tables.  The 
charge  of  carrying  the  Ark  and  the  rest  of  the  holy 
utensils  was  given  to  the  family  of  Ivohatli,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi;  but  they  were  not  to  touch  any  of  the 
holy  things  until  after  the  latter  had  been  covered 
bv  Aaron  (Num.  iv.  2-15). 

‘  In  the  march  from  Sinai,  and  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Ark  preceded  the  people  and  was 
the  signal  for  their  advance  (Num.  x. 
A  Movable  33;  Josh.  iii.  3,  (>).  During  the  cross- 
Sanctuary,  mg  of  the  Jordan  tin*  river  grew  dry 
as  soon  as  the  feet  of  the  priests  carry  - 
imr  the  Ark  touched  its  waters,  and  remained  so 
until  the  priests,  with  the  Ark,  left  the  river,  after 
the  people  bad  passed  over  (Josh.  iii.  15-1 «;  iv.  10, 
11,  IS).  As  memorials,  twelve  stones  were  taken 
from  the  Jordan  at  the  place  where  the  priest's  had 
stood  {ib.  iv.  1-0).  During  the  ceremonies  prece¬ 
ding  the  capture  of  Jeric  ho,  the  Ark  was  carried 
round  the  city  in  the  daily  procession,  preceded  by 
the  armed  men  and  by  seven  priests  hearing  seven 
trumpets  of  rams’  horns  ( ib .  vi.  (>-!;>).  After  the* 
defeat  at  Ai,  JosJma  lamented  before  the  Ark  (ib.  vii. 
(5-H).  When  Joshua  read  the  Law  to  the  people  be- 
t  ween  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Kbal,  they  stood 
on  each  side*  of  the  Ark  (ib.  viii.  33).  The  Ark  was 
set  up  by  Joshua  at  Shiloh  (ib.  xviii.  1);  but  when 
tlu*  Israelites  fought  against  Benjamin  at  Gibeah, 
they  bad  the  Ark  with  them,  and  consulted  it  after 
their  defeat  (Judges  xx.  27). 

The  Ark  is  next  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  Temple 
at  Shiloh  during  Samuel's  apprenticeship  (I  Sam. 
iii.  3).  After  their  first  defeat  at  Eben-e/.er,  the 
Israelites  hud  the*  Ark  brought  from  Shiloh,  and 
welcomed  its  coming  with  great  rejoicing.  In  the 
second  battle  the  Israelites  were  again  defeated,  and 
the  Philistines  captured  the  Ark  (ib.  iv.  3-5,  10.  11). 
The*  news  of  its  capture  w.as  at  once  taken  to  Shiloh 
by  a  messenger  “  with  his  (dot lies  rent, 
Captured  and  with  earth  upon  his  head.”  The 
by  the  old  priest,  Eli.  fell  dead  when  he  heard 
Philistines,  it ;  and  his  daughter  in-law,  hearing 
a  son  at  the  time  the  news  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Ark  was  received,  named  him  Icliabod— 
explained  as  “Where  is  glory?”  in  reference  to  the 
loss  of  the  Ark  (ib.  iv.  12-22). 

The  Philistines  took  the  Ark  to  sc* vend  places  in 
their  country,  and  at  eaeli  place  misfortune  resulted 
to  them  (ib.  v.  1-0).  At  Aslidod  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon.  The  next  morning  Dagon  was 
found  prostrate  before  it;  and  on  being  restored 
to  his  place,  he  was  on  the  following  morning  again 
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found  prostrate  and  broken.  The  people  of  Aslidod 
wen*  smitten  with  boils  (Hebr.  A.  V.  “<*m- 

rnds” —  that  is.  hemorrhoids);  and  a  plague  of  mice 
was  sent  nwr  tin*  land  (//*.  vi.  5;  the  Sept  uugiii?,  v. 
ID.  The  :iflli<*1  i« >11  of  boils  was  also  visited  upon  the 
jh-mj lie  of  (Inth’and  of  Ekmn,  whither  the  Ark  was 
successively  removed  {if/,  v.  N-12).  After  the  Ark 
had  been  aim mg  1  hem  seven  months,  the  Philistines, 
on  the  advice  of  their  diviners,  returned  it  to  the 
Israelites,  accompanying  its  return  with  an  ollcring 
consisting  of  golden  images  of  the  boils  and  mice 
with  which  they  had  been  afllieled.  The  Ark  was 
put  down  in  the  held  of  Joshua  the  Doth  shemite. 
and  the  I Jet li  shemites  olTered  sacrifices  and  burnt 
ollVrin.irs  (//*.  vi.  1-15).  Out  of  curiosity  the  nu  n  of 
Beth  shemesh  gazed  at  (A.  Y.  “looked  into*']  the 
Ark:  and  as  a  punishment  over  fifty  thousand  of 
them  were  smitten  by  the  Lord  ( if/.  lb).  'Hie  Uelh- 
sliemites  sent  to  Kirjath -jearim,  or  Baal-Judah, 
to  have  the  Ark  removed  (if/.  ‘21);  and  it  was  taken 
thither  to  the  house  of  Abinadab,  whose  son  Eleazar 
was  sanctified  to  keep  it  (if/,  vii.  1).  Kirjath  jearim 
was  the  abode  of  the  Ark  for  twenty  years  (//>.  2). 
Under  Saul  the  Ark  was  with  the  army  before  he 
first  met  the  Philistines,  but  the  king  was  too  im¬ 
patient  to  consult  it  before  engaging  in  the  battle 
(if/.  .\iv.  is,  lit).  In  J  Chron.  xiii.  3  it  is  stated  that 
the  people  wen*  not  accustomed  to  consult  the  Ark 
in  the  days  of  Saul. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  David  removed 
the  Ark  from  Kirjath- jearim  amid  great  rejoicing. 
On  the  way  to  Zion,  Izzali,  one  of  the  drivers  of  the 
cart  on  which  the  Ark  was  carried,  put  out  his  hand 
to  steady  the  Ark.  and  was  smitten  by  ine  Lord  for 
touching  it.  David  in  fear  carried  the  Ark  aside 
into  the  house  of  Obed-cdom  the  (Jittite,  instead  of 
carrying  it  on  to  Zion,  and  here  it 
In  the  Days  stayed  three  months  (II  Sam.  vi.  1-11; 
of  David.  I  Citron.  xiii.  1-1J).  On  hearing  that 
the  Lord  had  blessed  Obed-cdom  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  the  Ark  in  his  house,  David 
had  the  Ark  brought  to  Zion  by  the  Levites,  while 
lie  himself,  “girded  with  a  linen  cphotl.”  “danced 
before  tin.*  Lord  with  all  bis  might  v — a  performance 
for  which  he  was  despised  and  rebuked  by  Saul  s 
daughter  Michal  (II  Sam.  vi.  12-10,20-22;  I  Chron. 
xv.).  In  Zion  In*  put  the  Ark  in  the  tabernacle  he 
bad  prepared  for  it,  offered  sacrifices,  distributed 
food,  and  blessed  t he  people  and  bis  own  household 
(II  Sam.  vi.  17-20;  I  Chron.  xvi.  1-5;  II  Chron.  i. 

4).  Levites  were  appointed  to  minister  before  tin* 
Ark  (I  Chron,  xvi.  4).  David’s  plan  of  building  a 
temple  for  the  Ark  was  stopped  at  theadvieeof  God 
(II  Sam.  vii.  1-17;  I  Chron.  xvii.  1-15;  xxviii.  2.  J). 
The  Ark  was  with  the  army  during  the  siege  of 
Kabbah  (II  Sam.  xi.  11);  and  when  David  tied  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  conspiracy,  the 
Ark  was  carried  along  with  him  until  he  ordered 
Zadok  the  priest  to  return  it  to  Jerusalem  (II  Sam. 
xv.  24-20). 

When  Abiathar  was  dismissed  from  the  priest¬ 
hood  by  Solomon  for  having  taken  part  in  Adoni- 
jalfs  conspiracy  against  David,  bis  life  was  spared 
because  lie  bad  formerly  borne  the  Ark  (I  Kings  ii. 
20).  Solomon  worshiped  before  the  Ark  after  the 
dream  in  which  the  Lord  promised  him  wisdom  (ib. 


iii.  15).  In  Solomon’s  *1  einph’ a  IbJy  «d  Holies  (I  lehr. 
Tm.  A.  V..  “oracle”)  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
Ark  (if/,  vi.  1th;  and  when  the  Temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated,.  the  Ark.  containing  nothing  but  the  two 
-Mosaic  tables  of  stone.  wa>  placed  therein  ( if/,  viii. 

1-tt;  II  Chron.  v.  1-lb)-  'When  tin* 
In  Solo-  priesis  came  out  of  the  holy  place 

mon's  after  plating  the  Ark  there,  the  Tern- 

Temple.  pie  was  tilled  by  a  cloud,  “for  the 
glorv  of  the  Lord  had  tilled  the  house 
of  the  Lord”  (1  Kings  \iii.  lb-11:  II  Chron.  v.  15. 
14  y  W  hen  Solomon  married  Pharaoh  s  daughter, 

he  caused  her  to  dwell  in  a  house  outside  Zion,  as 
Zion  was  consecrated  because  of  its  containing  the 
Ark  (II  Chron.  viii.  11*.  King  Josiah  had  the  Ark 
put  into  the  Temple  HI  Chron.  xxxv.  li),  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  had  again  been  removed  by  sonic 
predecessor. 

The  only  mention  of  the  Ark  in  the  Prophets  is 
the  reference  to  it  by  Jeremiah,  w  ho.  speaking  in  the 
days  of  Josiah  (Jer.  iii.  l*iv  prophesies  a  time  when 
the  Ark  will  no  lunger  In*  needed  because  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  people. 

In  the  psalms  the  Ark  is  twice  referred  to.  In 
Ps.  lx. \ viii.  (51  its  «-npture  by  the  Philistines  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  Ark  is  called  “the  strength  and 
glory  of  God  and  in  I*s.  cxxxii.  S.  it  is  spoken  of 
as  “the  ark  of  the  strength  «»f  the  Lord.**  The  Ark 
is  mentioned  in  only  one  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
(II  Mace.  ii.  4-Pb,  which  contains  a  legend  to  the 
riled  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  “being  warned  of 
God,”  took  the  Ark,  and  tin*  tabernacle,  and  the  altar 
of  incense,  and  buried  their,  in  a  cave  on  Mount 
Sinai,  informing  time,.  «»f  his  followers  who  w  ished 
to  find  the  place  that  it  should  remain  unknown 
“until  the  time  that  G«*I  should  gather  His  people 
again  together,  and  receive  them  unto  mercy.” 

The  Ark  is  called  by  several  names  in  the  Bible, 
as  follows: 

I.  “The  ark”  (p^xm :  Ex.  xxv.  14  rt  rtf.;  Lev.  xvi.  2;  N’um. 

iii.  21  i  t  nl.;  I»eiif.  x.  2  «/  *»/.;  J«»sh.  iii.  15  ft  ill.:  I  Sam. 
vi.  12  it  at.:  II  Sam.  vi.  4  */  nl.;  1  Kings  viii.  3  it  nl.:  I 
Chron.  vi.  10*/  nl.;  II  chron.  v.  4  i  t  at. 

II.  “The  ark  of  the  testimony  ”  tl.  ps*n) ;  Ex.  xxxi.  7: 

(2.  r-iyn  p"»N)  :  Ex.  xxv.22»/*il.;  Sum.  iv.  5  </*//.;  Josh. 

iv.  Hi. 

III.  <i  “The ark  of  tin* covenant (1.  r*"*3“*  p^s):  Josh.  iii.  0 
,  i  t  nl.:  <2.  7'T’x-n:  Josh.  iii.  14. 

If  “The  ark  of  tin*  «-ov»  imnt  of  the  Ix»nl ”  '[Yfiwiil ;  eom- 
pan*  IV.  a  d.  .irs  r*-*:  p^su  :  Sum.  x.  :ci  if  nl.; 
Deni,  x.  S  it  nl.;  jo>h.  Iv.  7  it  nl.;  I  Sun.  iv.  3*7  nl.;  I 
Kings  iii.  15  « /  nl.;  I  chron.  xv.  25*  t  nl.;  II  Chron.  v.  2 
t'l  nl.:  Jer.  iii.  10;  c*.  »vo  r'^2  p"*S”u  :  Josh.  iii.  17. 
r  “The  ark  wherein  is  the  covenant  of  the  I^ml.  which  he 
made  with  our  fathers.  when  he  Wrought  tiiem  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt”  e — >2  nw  r**>2  22*  “'"•s  p^si 
'K'scr*  imas  :  1  Kings  viii.  21. 
•/“The  ark  wherein  is  th**  o>\enant  of  the  I^ord.  that  lie 
made  with  the  children  of  Israel”  (.“'"O  C2’  "»2*N  p^nn 
*22  27  "srsc  -w> :  II  Chron.  vi.  11. 
c  “Theark  of  the  <-ovenant  of  the  Lord  of  ail  the  earth”; 

compare  IV.  /»  p*^s  psjo :  J«*sh.  iii.  II. 

f  “Tin*  ark  of  tin*  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  Yawn 
of  hosts],  wlio  dw«*H*-iti  Irtwirn  the  cheruhim  com¬ 
pare  iv.  i,j  iz'z^z^  zz"  r\s*2s  mi*  r**.3  jnn) :  isam. 
iv.  4. 

V  “  The  ark  of  tin*  ** ov«*nant  of  the  l^ord  for  Yiiwn]  your 
(owl”;  compan* iv.r.i  nn*  r'^3  jns) :  Deut. 

xxxi.  2»; ;  josh.  iii.  :n. 

h  “The  ark  of  tin*  covenant  of  <i«»d”:  compare  IV.  /,  y 
(Z'^xn  r'-i 2  p-'Ni:  Judges  xx.  27;  I  Sam.  iv.  4;  11 
Sam.  xv.  24  ;  I  Chron.  xvi.  «. 
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IV  (I  "Till-  iirk  O  III--  l."P»  IYiiwiiS  ':  •••i»|.:uv  111.  '•  C’-s 
iv.  11 < 1  iil.:  I  Sam.  iv.ti.  t  <W.:  II  nun.  u. !> 
1/  r»/  ;  1  (  hr* ‘ii.  XV.*:!./  »*/.:  II  i  hrmi.  \iii.  11. 

1,  **Th»*  :irk  of  tin*  I.«*r«|  [  Viiwn].  lli«*  I.« -i *4 « »f  all  lh**.*;irih*' ; 
n.lli|i;iiv  111.  .  ^  P'N  -1-'  P^N»  :  .l«*^ll.  111.  Vi. 

-Tii.-  jirk  of  tin-  I, op  I  [or  VhwiiJ  ** ;  •  ••inpan*  III.  <j 

*-,yv  ;nsi  :  I  Kin^>  ii- 
,/  “  rh«*  ark  of  l In*  1-onl  [or  Viiwii]  <i.«I  «-f  Bunl** 
*~,s_'^"  *"“*x  nr*i :  1  chp»n.  xv.  1“ » /  *»/. 
i  **Th«-  ark  of  tin*  l.«.i*d  j-r  Viiwii]  >. .ur  ;  n*iiipun» 

III.  !/  *S  “'‘*5*  P'S*’:  .losli.  JV.T,. 

f  “Tin*  ark  <<f  "  :  *«'ini*an*  III.  h  <1.  P"*xi  :  I. 

Min.  iil.:;./  P**x>  :  I  Sam.  iv.  W*  /  *»/.; 

II  Sam.  \  i. :» *  /  "/•:  I  <  S*r* •?».  xiii.  -*» .  /  "/-:  II  <  hr*»n.  i.  l. 
./“Tin*  ark  of  <.ur  <n*«r‘;  •-••mpar**  III.  h-  \  U*">X  p^s  > :  I. 
t  hrori.  xiii.  :k 

/,  “Tln*arkof  fln*(.o.i..f  I-f'i.  J  **  *"N*^-“  ISam. 


v.  x  t  /  <//. 

i  “  Tin-  ark  of  <;««!  wiij.-li  i>  l»y  tl;.*  Naim-.  Un*  name 

of  tin*  ] .oi'il  Jor  VinvHi  of  ln»i>  win*  <i'.v«*ll«*rli  Iwtw.-.-n 
tin*  rh**nibiin  ** ;  **«»tnpar**  III.  /  ’x*":  _,-*x  P^N 

v"'*  ~  *  2"'  — 1  2 ~ “*:*  Z“*  • :  II  Sam.  '  i.  I*.  '  - 
j  "Tim  ark  of  ti**d.  tin*  I.oPl  (or  Yllivnl.  uln*  .Ivv.-IN  tli 
U  twi-oti  tin*  **h**nibim.  whi.  li  is  «*all»**l  tin*  Naum**  [lit¬ 
oral  translation ];  «ow»par**  III.  /  -'“*'X"'  p^X 

^.-,1;  -rx  -‘-"‘T-’  2Z”*' » :  I  <’Iip*n.  xiii-  *». 

V.  “Tin*  holy  ark”  p^x*  :  II  <’hr.»n.  xxxv.  :>. 

VI.  “ Tin*  ark  <>f  thy  [iPmIN]  >u»*mrth**  <y>p-N»:  I’s.yxxxii. 
s  :  II  Cliroii.  \i.  41. 


Different  names  fur  the  Ark  predominate  in  dilbr- 
(*nt  books,  as  follows:  In  Kxodus.  N'os.  1.  and  II.  2; 
in  Numbers.  Nos.  II.  ‘2  and  III-  A.  1:  in  Deutemn- 
omv.  No.  III.  A,  l;  in  Joshua.  N<»s.  IV.  if  ami  III. 
ti,  1 ;  in  I  Samuel.  N<>>.  1\ .  if  and J.  2;  in  II  Sam¬ 
uel.  N<>>.  IV.  "  ami/,  *2:  in  I  Kings.  Xus.  I.  and  III. 
A,  1;  in  I  Chronicles.  N<k.  I.  and  III.  A,  1;  and  in 
II  Chronicles.  Nos.  I.  and  III.  A,  1. 

.1.  .in.  •  .  C.  J.  M. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Ark.  by  reason 

of  ils  prominence  in  tin-  Bibb*.  forms  an  important 
subject  of  discussion  by  the  Hat  this,  a  great  many 
savings  relating  to  it  brim:  found  throughout  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midmshim.  They  discuss  1  hr  di¬ 
mensions.  position,  material,  contents  miraculous 
powers,  linal  disposition,  and  various  incidents  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  connected  witlTthe  Ark.  Such 
discussions  i\l  times  ciiiInnIv  popular  legends,  ami 
are  also  of  interest  as  rcfhrtmg  the  poetical  spirit 
which  animated  many  of  the  rabbis. 

Thus  it  is  related  (B.  B.  that  the  available 
space  in  tin*  Holy  of  llolirs  was  not  in  the  least 
diminished  by  the  Ark  and  tin*  cherubim — that  is  to 
say.  that  throuirh  tin*  working  of  a  miracle  the  Ark 
and  tin*  cherubim  transcended  tin*  limitations  of 
spare.  With  regard  to  tin*  position  of  tin*  Ark  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  there  i<  the  following  picturesque 
sayingin  Tanhuma,  Ked*»>him,  x. : 


“  PaleMim*  is  tin*  renter  «*f  tin*  \v**rl*l.  Jerusalem  tin*  renter  of 
Pal**>tine.  till*  Telliple  I  he  renter*  if  Jerusalem.  Ill**  Holy  «*f  ll*»Ii«*s 
tli«*  i  i  liter  of  the  Temple.  Il.r  Ark  Un*  4-«-fif#-r  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies:  ami  in  front  of  the  Ark  was  a  stone  i-alhd  r**rs*  J2X, 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  world.** 

In  Voma  72A.  and  Yer.  Sin  k.  vi.  lib/,  it  is  re<  **rded 
that  B**/.ah*el  ma<lc  thre**arks  wliieii  lie  put  inside  of 
oin*  another.  The  outside  and  inside  ones  were  made 
of  gold,  and  measured  respectively  ton  cubits  and  a 
fraction  and  eight  cubits,  while  the  middle  one  was 
of  wood  and  measured  nine  cubits.  Again,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  opinion  ( Yer.  Sin  k.  vi.  41b-).  there  were  t  wo 
arks  traveling  with  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
One  contained  tin*  Ijiw.  in  addition  to  the  tablets  of 
the  Ten  ( ’nmmundmciits.  and  the  other  the  tables  of 


stum*  which  Moses  had  broken.  I  he  one  that  con¬ 
tained  the  Law  was  place*!  in  the  **t<  nt  ot  inci  ting”: 
the  other,  containing  the  broken  tables,  accompanied 
tin*  Israelites  in  their  various  excursions,  and  some¬ 
thin*.^  appeared  on  the  battle-field.  According  to 
still  another  view  (/>.),  there  was  only  one  Ark,  and 
it  contained  both  1 1n*  Law  and  the  broken  tables  (IVr. 
SA :  B.  B.  11  A).  K.  .Jobanan  in  1  In*  name  of  Simon  ben 
Yohai. 'basing  bis  opinion  on  tin*  repetition  «»f  tin* 
word  **  name ”  in  II  Sam.  vi.  2.  maintains  that 

the  Ark  contained  tin*  hn  lTahle  Nana*  and  all  other 
epithetsof  <;*»d  (B.  B.  lA  ;  Xum.  IL  iv.  20).  Marching 
in  tin*  vanguard  of  the  Israelites,  tin*  Al'k  leveled  the 
hills  before  them  (Bcr.  olA;  see  AknoM.  It  carried 
tli**  priests,  who  in  turn  were  to  carry  it  in  tin*  passage 
of  the  Jordan  (Sutah  :{.*»#/).  When  King  David  had 
t he  Ark  brought  from  tin*  house  of  Abinadab  and 
carried  upon  a  new  cart,  the  i*o  s*»ns  of  the  latter, 
driving  tin*  cart,  were  tossed  by  an  invisible  agency 
into  the  air  and  tiling  to  the  ground  again  and  again, 
until  Ahitophel  explained  to  David  that  this  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  which  enjoined 
upon  t he  sons  of  Kohatli  to  carry  the  Ark  upon  their 
shoulders  (Xum.  vii.  S):  A’er.  Sanh.  x.  251*/).'  When 
th«*  HI i i list  hies  despatched  the  Ark  upon  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  milch -kino  without  a  driver,  the  kirn*  not  only 
took  tin*  Ark  straightway  to  Bcth-shomesh  (I  Sam. 
vi.  S-12),  but  they  also  sang  a  song  (taking  “  trmjixh- 
ahiirnnli v.  12,  •‘and  they  took  the  straight  way/ as 
derived  from  shirnh ,  “a  song”).  According  to  R. 
Meir,  their  song  was  tin*  verse,  **  I  will  sing  unto  the  . 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ”  (Kx.  xv.  1); 
according  to  IL  Jolianan,'*  (live  thanks  unto  t lie  Lord, 
call  upon  his  name”  (Ds.  ev.  1);  others  suggest  Ps. 
xeiii..  xevii.,  xeviii  .  xeix.,  or  cvi. ;  but  K.  Isjiac 
Xapj»aha  has  a  tradition,  preserviil  in  Tanna  debe 
Kliyahu,  xi.  (compare  *Ab.  Zarah  24A),  that  they 
sang  the  following  processional  hymn: 

oris**,  tin »u  a**a**ia  «*Iiest ! 

M*»ve  ahiiig.  move  ah»mr  In  thy  great  N*auty! 

Skilfully  wrought  with  thy  g*>hh*n  a*h»nimenta! 

Highly  revered  in  the  sam  tuary’s  n'ceisM^s! 
n>rshud*iw«il  ln*nvn*ii  the  twin  Cheruhim !  ** 

Midi*.  Sam.  xii.;  *At>.  Zarali  l.r.i  lien.  R.  llv. 

“When  Suhmion  brought  th«*  Ark  Into  the  Temple,  all  the 
golden  trees  that  were  in  the  Temple  wen*  tilled  with  moisture 
and  prodti<‘***l  ahniidant  fmit,  to  the  great  profit  ami  enjoyment 
of  ih**  prh-stly  gild  ;  until  King  Manasseh  put  an  image  of  an 
id.*I  in  the  Temple,  whirl)  n*sulted  in  the  departun*  **f  the  l>i- 
\  iu«*  I*r»*s**m*e  and  the  drying  up  *>f  tlie  fruit  "  (Tan..  Teiumah, 
xi.;  al><»  with  slight  variations,  Yoma 

Tin*  Ark  was  not  merely  a  receptacle  for  the  Law; 
it  was  a  protection  against  the  enemies  of  th**  Ismel- 
•ites.  and  cleared  the  roads  in  the  wilder- 
A  Van-  ness  for  them.  Two  sparks,  tradition 
guard  in  relates,  came  out  from  between  the  two 
the  Desert,  cherubim,  which  killed  all  serjmnts 
and  scorpions,  and  burned  the  tiionis, 
the  smoke  of  wliieii  as  it'etirled  upward  sent  a  sweet 
fnigranee  throughout  tin*  world,  and  the  nations  of 
the  earth  exclaimed  in  wonder  and  admiration  (Cant, 
iii.  Iil.  “What  is  this  that  comet h  up  from  the  wil¬ 
derness  lik<*  pillarsof  smoke?  ”  (Tan.,  \Vayakhel,vii.) 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  what  finally  became  of 
the  Ark  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  Some, 
basing  their  views  on  II  Ohron.  xxxvi.  10,  and  Isa. 

;  xxxix.  0,  declare  (Yoma  TuVt)  that  it  was  taken  to 
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Babylonia,  whilr  according  to  others  (///.)  it  was 
not  taken  into  captivity,  but  was  hidden  away  in 
the  Tempi-,  in  the  apartment  where 
Its  Ulti-  the  wood  for  fuel  was  kept :  ami  it  is 
mate  Fate,  related  that  a  certain  priest,  whiledoing 
his  work  in  that  apartment,  noticed 
that  some  of  the  stones  in  the  paved  Hour  projected 
above  the  others.  He  n«»  sooner  began  to  tell  the 
storv  to  a  fellow  priest  than  he  expired.  rI  hat  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  Ark  had  been  buried 
in  that  place (Yer.  Sin  k.  vi.  -!!♦••».  Another  tradition 
records  that  it  was  King  J«»iah  who  hid  the  Ark 
and  other  sacred  vessels,  foi  fear  that  il  they  were 
taken  to  Babylonia  they  would  never  be  brought 
back  (ih. ). 

»•  Whv  was  U  distanee  of  g.U<M>  cubits  always 
maintained  lwtween  the  Ark  and  the  people?  In 
order  that  when  tin*  march  was  stopped  upon  each 
Sabbath  day.  all  the  people  iniirht  travel  as  far  as  the 
Ark  to  otTer  their  prayers”  ( Nutn.  B.  ii.  it).  “One 
son  of  Ohed-edom  betokens  by  his  name.  *  Peulthai. 
for  (Jod  blessed  him  ’  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  5).  the  blessing 
brought  upon  his  father’s  house;  he  honored  the 
Ark  hv  placing  a  new  candle  before  it  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening"  (Num.  K.  iv.  20.). 

Ark  is  used  figuratively  fora  teacher  of  the  Law 
in  a  farewell  address;  ~If  Ohed-edom  was  blessed 
great  Iv  for  keeping  the  Ark  in  his  house,  how  much 
more  should  lie  he  hlessed  who  shows  hospitality  to 
students  of  the  Law?"  (Ber. 

.1.  SK.  I.  Hr. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature:  In  the  Koran 

the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  Moses’  ark  of  bul¬ 
rushes  an*  both  indicated  by  the  one  word  “tabut.” 
which  term  certainly  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
“tebah."  through  the  .Jewish-Aramaie  “tehuta.” 
The  reference  in  the  Koran  to  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  tin*  choice 
of  Saul  to  he  king.  Then*  tin*  people  demand  a  sign 
that  (Jod  has  chosen  him.  and  the  narrative  continues 
(ii.  24!M:  “and  their  prophet  said  unto  them.  ‘  Lo. 
the  sign  of  his  kingship  will  be  that  tin*  ark  [tiihnt] 
will  come  unto  you  with  a  “Sakinah”  in  it  from 
your  Lord,  and  with  a  remnant  of  that  which  the 
family  of  Moses  and  the  family  of  Aaron  left  — 
angels  hearing  it.  Lo,  in  that  is  verily  a  sign  for 
you  if  ye  are  believers!  *  "  Baida  wi  (ntllor. )  ex  plains 
“tabut”  as  derived  from  the  root  t"h( return),  and 
as  thus  meaning  a  chest  to  which  a 
Tabut,  thing  taken  from  it  was  sure  to  rc- 

Sakinah,  turn.  It  was  the  chest  in  which  the 
and  Law  ( 7b'/ /vfO  was  kept,  and  was  about 
Eemnant.  three  cubits  by  two,  and  made  of 
gilded  hox.-wood.  “Sakinali.”  lie 
says,  means  “rest."  “tranquillity”;  and  it  came  to 
tin*  Israelites  in  tin*  coming  of  tin*  Ark  to  them,  or 
it  was  tin*  Taurat  itself,  brought  in  the  Ark  and 
calming  them  by  its  presence  (sec  Siikkinaii). 
Moses  was  wont  to  make  it  go  on  before  in  battle, 
and  it  would  sternly  tin*  Israelites  ami  prevent  them 
fleeing. 

Others  said  that  there  was  in  the  Ark  a  figure  of 
chrysolite  or  ruby  with  the  head  and  tail  of  a  she- 
cat  and  with  two  wings.  It  would  utter  a  moaning 
sound,  and  the  Ark  would  rush  toward  the  enemy 
with  the  Israelites  following  it.  When  it  stayed. 


they  stood  and  were  at  ease,  and  victory  came.  By 
the  “  remnant  **  in  it  is  meant  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  tables,  the  stall  and  clothes 
Composi-  of  Moses,  and  the  turban  of  Aaron. 

tion  After  Moses  died,  (Jod  took  it  up  to 
of  “Rem-  Himself,  and  the  angels  now  brought 
nant.”  it  down  again.  But  others  said  that 
it  remained  with  the  prophets  that 
succeeded  Moses,  and  that  they  gained  victories 
hv  means  of  it  until  they  acted  corruptly  and  the 
unbelievers  took  it  from  them.  So  it  remained  in 
the  country  of  (Jolialh  until  Hod  made  Saul  king. 
He  then  brought  calamity  upon  the  Philistines 
and  destroyed  live  eities.  Perceiving  that  this  was 
through  the  Ark.  they  placed  it  on  two  hulls,  and 
the  angels  led  it  to  Saul. 

A1  Thadahi.  in  his  “  Kisas  al-Anbiyya "  (p.  150  of 
ed.  of  (’aim.  A.  H.  1314),  gives  details  as  to  the 
earlier  and  later  history  of  the  Ark.  He  brings  it 
into  connection  with  the  important  Moslem  doctrine 
of  tin*  Light  of  Mohammed,  the  first 
History  of  all  created  things,  for  the  sake  of 
of  the  which  (Jod  created  tin*  worlds.  The 
Ark.  Ark  was  sent  down  by  (Jod  from  par¬ 
adise  with  Adam  when  In*  fell.  In  it, 
cut  out-  of  a  ruby,  were  figures  of  all  the  proph¬ 
ets  that  were  to  conn*,  especially  of  Mohammed 
and  bis  first  four  califs  and  immediate  followers. 
At  tin*  death  of  Adam  it  passed  to  Seth,  and  so 
down  to  Abraham.  From  Abraham,  Isbmael  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  the  eldest  of  his  sons.  It  passed  then 
to  Ishmacl’s  son,  Kedar.  but  was  claimed  from  him 
by  Jacob.  Kedar  refused  to  relinquish  it,  but  was 
divinely  commanded  to  give  it  tip,  as  it  must  remain 
in  tin*  line  of  tin*  prophets  of  (Jod.  which  was  now 
that  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Light  of 
Mohammed,  which  shone  on  lln*  forehead  of  every 
lineal  ancestor  of  his,  remained  in  the  Arab  line  of 
Kedar.  So  the  Ark  passed  down  to  Moses.  How 
and  when  it  was  lost,  the  Moslem  historians  do  not 
state.  According  to  Ibn  ‘Abbas,  a  cousin  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  the  founder  of  Koranic  exegesis,  it. 
with  the  rod  of  Moses,  is  now  lying  in  the  Luke  of 
Tiberias,  and  will  In*  brought-  forth  at  tin*  last  day. 
Tin*  story  of  tin*  image  with  tin*  cat’s  head  and  tail 
is  traced  back  to  \Yahb  ibn  Muuabbih,  who  was  of 
Jewish  birth.  It  lias  probably  some  Midrashio 
origin.  What  is  apparently  an  earlier 
Earlier  form  of  this  latter  legend  is  given  in 
Form  the  “IIIiamis”of  Al  Diyarhakri (i.  24 
of  Legend,  ft  *r<}. ;  compare  ed.  of  Cairo,  1302). 

In  it  tin*  chest  witli  images  of  the 
prophets  is  not  connected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant.  The  chest,  called  also  ti/hut.  which  had  been 
given  to  Adam  as  above  stated,  was  in  the  possession 
of  tin*  emperor  lleraclius,  and  was  shown  by  him 
to  ambassadors  from  Abu  Bakr,  the  first  calif.  It 
bad  been  brought  from  the  extreme  West  (Maghreb) 
by  Alexander,  and  so  had  passed  to  the  Homan 
emperors.  1).  B.  M. 

- Critical  View :  A  classification  of  the  passages 

in  which  the  Ark  is  mentioned  (compare  Seyrhig,  in 
Slade’s  “Zeitsehrift.”  xi.  115),  shows  that  in  the 
older  sources  (J.,  E.,  and  Samuel)  the  Ark  is  called 
simply  “the  ark,”  “the  ark  of  Yinvn,”  or  “the 
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urknfGod.”  In  Deuteronomy,  anil  in  writers  under 
I  )<Mitrmnoniie  influence,  it  is  ealletl  **  the  ark  of  t  1m* 
covenant  of  Yiiuji":  while  the  priestly  sections 
mil  it  “  the  ark  of  the  testimony.’*  In  I  Sam.  iv.  ihe 
Ark  is  taken  into  battle,  and  both  Israelites  and 
Philistines  are all'eeted  by  it  as  though  Yhwii  Ilim- 
self  were  there. 

As  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians.  and  other  nations 
had  similar  struct  tires  for  earn  in «r  their  idols  about 
i  mm  pare  Wilkinson.  “Ancient  Egyptians."  iii.  2Sfl: 
I><  •litzseh,  •*  Handworterlmch.”  under  “elippu  "  :  and 


an  object  in  the  cult  at  the  time  that  those*  codes 
were  combined:  it  appears  to  represent  merely  an 
ideal  in  the  mimls  of  the  compilers. 

Itmi.ioiiKAfMtv :  W.  l.oiz.  />//*  Ihntilrshuh'.  Lefpsfe.  lt)f)l ;  J. 
MHnhoM,  I  Hr  Ltvlr  Ja  hirrh's  in  Thru!.  Arltritru  dun  d. 
Hhrinisrhi n  }V  i&c  Uvciulftlichr  n  I'rtibytTriTCbi,  Bonn, 
:  twin. 

J.  .in.  G.  A.  B. 

ARK  OF  THE  LAW. — In  tlie  Synagogue 

rjnpn  :  A  closet  or  chest  in  which  are  kept 

the  Torah  scrolls  used  in  tin*  public  worship  of  the 


’•  Isaiah. “  in  **,*>.  Ik  <>.  T." 


synagogue.  .The  Ark 


p.  ?Nj.  critical  scholars  hold 
that  the  Ark  was  in  the 
earliest  time  a  kind  of  mov¬ 
able  sanctuary  (see  Well- 
hausen,**  Prolegomena,”  5th 
cd. .  p.  4<i,  note;  Stade, 
*■  (Jeseli.”  i.  4.17;  Nowaek, 
**  Arehaologie,"  ii.  3 :  Ben- 
yinger,  “Arehaologie,”  3(>7 ; 
Winekler,  **(Jeseh.  Israels," 
i.  70;  Couard,  in  Stade's 
"Zeitsehrift,”  xii.  53;  and 
Gallic,  “Gesehielite  des 
Volkes  Israel,"  p.  ill).  As 
tin*  corresponding  shrines 
of  other  nations  contained 
idols,  so  late  tradition  hasit 
that  the  Ark  contained  tin* 
tables  of  tin*  Decalogue  (I 
Kings  viii.  !>,  21).  As  the 
two  versions  of  tin*  Deca¬ 
logue,  that  of  E.  in  Ex.  xx., 
and  that  of  J.  in  Ex.  xxxiw, 
dilTer  so  radically,  critics 
hold  also  that  there  could 
have  been  no  authoritative 
version  of  tin*  Command¬ 
ments  deposited  in  the  Ark, 
hut  believe  that  it  contained 
an  aerolite  or  sacred  stone 
— similar  to  tin*  sacred  stone 
of  tin;  Kaaha  at  Mecca — 
which  was  regarded  as  a 


is  placed  in  or  against 
tin*  wall  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  toward  which 
the  worshipers  turn  in 
the  solemn  parts  of  the 
liturgy — the  wall  in  the 
direction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Ark  is  always 


/ 


fetish.  The  fact  that  in  J. 
(the  Judean  sourer)  the  Ark 
is  not  prominent,  Air wii 


£u|i|KfcHHl  Earliest  Representation  of  an  Ark  of  tin*  Law,  in  the  Musoo  Borglanoat  Rome. 

(From  <Iarruc«*i,  *•  Art,*  Christiana.”) 


being  consistently  represented  as  dwelling  at  Sinai 
v  bile  his  angel  goes  before  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiii.  2),  and 
tliat  in  E.  (tin*  Ephraimitic  source)  tin*  Ark  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  led  Wellhausen  and  Stade  to‘be- 
lii-ve  that  it  was  originally  the  movable  sanctuary  of 
the  .Joseph  tribes,  from  whom,  after  the  union  of  tin* 
tribes,  it  was  adopted  by  tin*  nation.  This  view  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  other  critics  (sec  refer¬ 
ences  above). 

In  the  historical  hooks  the  Ark  plays  no  part  after 
tin*  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
Temple.  Couard  believes  that  it  was  carried  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Kehoboam  by  the  Egyptian 
king  Shishak  (Stade’s  "  Zeitsehrift,”  xii.  St).  That 
Would  adequately  explain  its  disappearance  from 
history.  W  bile  the  Ark  figures  in  Deuteronomy  and 
in  the  priestly  legislation,  then*  is,  as  Couard  points 
out,  no  evidence  that  it  was  actually  in  existence  ns 


placed  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  is 
reached  by  steps.  As  the  Torah  is  the  most  sacred 
and  precious  possession  of  the  Jew,  so  is  the  chest 
which  holds  it  the  most  important  and  ornate  part  of 
the  synagogue.  It  is  called  “Aron  ha-Kodesh  ”  (the 
Holy  Ark)  uftcrtlic  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in* the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxv.  10  xxxvii. 

1  tiny.).  The  perpetual' lamp (Tpn  TJ)  is  usually 
hung  in  front  of  it.  From  the  plat  form  near  it  the 
priests  pronounce  their  benediction  on  festivals  (com¬ 
pare  tin*  expression  pni>  K.  II.  3J//;  Shah.  1186), 
and  in  modern  Ashkenazic  synagogues  the  bimah  or 
tiUmnmr — the  platform  from  which  the  prayers  are 
recited  and  the  lessons  of  the  Torah  read  by  the  pre¬ 
centor— is  placed  near  it  (compare  in  the  Talmud  the 
expressions  m'nn  and  ,Trnn  "IT 

|  B**r.  v.  4  ;  H.  II.  iv.  7,  34/#],  for  performing  the  func¬ 
tion  of  precentor).  Whenever  the  Ark  is  opened  the 
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(Att»*r  Pic&rt.) 


eon  invent  ion  rises  in  rcvcrciirc  for  the  Torah  it  holds.  | 
and  when  it  is  empty,  as  on  tin*  Feast  of  the  Kejoi-  j 
<  inir  of  the  Law  (Simhat  Torah),  when  all  the  Torah  | 
‘'(•rolls  are  taken  out  to  he  earned  in  profession,  a 
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SymlK.iic  H..!»n*s.*mati..n  «.f  an  Ark  of  tin*  Law  on  a  (ilass  l)j>|, 
in  the  Miiseo  liorrrianoat  Ilmm*. 

iKr.'it.  (•.irrtir.  i.  ••  Art.-  Chr!«.t»*i,».”) 


hurninir  eandle  is  placed  in  it.  Before  the  Ark  then 
is  frequently  placed  a  curtain  of  cosily  material, 
called  pnrnktt  after  tin*  curtain  which  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  Temple  screened  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Kx 
xxvii.  *21,  xxxvi.  :I5,  xl.  21). 

It  may  he  safely  assumed  that  the  Ark  constituted 
from  the  first  an  integral  part  of  the  synaifo^u.e 
edifice.  The  synagogue  was  considered  a  sanctuary 
next  to  the  Temple  (Meg.  21  hr;  sec  Targuin  to  K/ek. 
xi.  10).  and  the.  Ark  as  corresponding  to  the  third 
division  ol  the  Temple,  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  to  the  Ark  is  therefore  not 
appropriate,  as  this  name  was  (riven  to  the  second  or 
middle  division  of  the  Temple  (I  Kinirs  vi.  5,  IT;  vii. 
50).  It.  is  equally  certain  that  the  Ark  served  from 
the  heirinnimr  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  scrolls 
used  in  the  service  of  the  synajrotp.ie,  although  the 
older  accounts  do  not  expressly  mention  it.  This 
may  he  inferred  from  the  analo«rv  with  the  Ark  of 
the  (  ovenanl  in  which,  according  to  tradition  (Dent, 
x.  2  rt  A,y. ;  I  Kinjrs  viii.  !♦;  II  (’hron.  v.  10),  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  the  covenant,  or  the  Decalogue,  were  de¬ 
posited,  and  the  place  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
Ark  and  the  Torah. 

In  the  Mishnali  the  Ark  is  referred  to  not  as  p-ttf. 
hut  as  Him  the  word  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
(spelled  without  *>)  for  the  Ark  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi- 
\iii.)  and  tin*  Ark  in  which  Moses  was  hidden  (Kx.  ii. 
d.  •>).  Its  preference  for  the  term  “Tebah”  may  he 
due  to  a  desire  to  distinguish  between  the  Ark  of  the 
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ire*nerally  ;i  movable  pie*cecf  furniture.  so  that  in  ease 
nf  distiirhanceor  danirer  it  could  Ih*  rc*sutiiv  removed 
w  ith  its  contents.  In  its  m*»t  rudimentary  form  it 
was  merely  a  wooden  ease  nr  elnset,  raised  from  the 
tliMir  sullieientJy  Jiiirh  for  the  eon irreira lion  to  see  the 
scrolls  of  1  lie  Law  w  hen  the  floors  wa  re  open. 

Soimt  iims  tin*  Ark  is  f;is!ii<  .n<<}  as  a  recess  or 

l)l'*Ii«-  in  t  !i<*  w;il  1.  and  *  Ii»*  is  T  v«-rv  pr«  »|  >«-rl  v 

considered  in  connection  with  the  architectural 
treatment  of  t lie  interior  of  tin*  sy n:is?o«?uc.  When 
this  method  is  adopted  it  L  irenemlly  ornamented 
with  eolumns.  cornices.  and  arches; 
and  w  hen  Imilt  of  stone  or  other  rich 
materials,  presents  an  appearance  of 
it  re:  it  diirnify.  Examples  may  be 
found  to-day  in  some  of  the  Loudon 
sy  natro  «?ue*s,  a  particularly  m-tableom* 
bcini?  that  in  (treat  St.  Helens.  %";iolt 
itself  is  a  line  piece  of  classic  desiirn. 

In  this  structure  the  Ark  is  a  cur¬ 
tained  recess  in  a  semicircular  wall.  It 
is  flanked  with  pilasters  and  coupled 
Corinthian  columns, 
which  are  surmounted  by 
oilier  columns  and  arches 
supporting  a  half  dome, 
a  line  elFcet  of  stateliness 
beinir  attained  by  thissim 
pie  treatment. 

A  more  modern  example 
is  found  in  the  synairoirue- 
Miekve  Israel,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  where  the  Ark 
occupies  practically  the 
entire  east*  rn  end  of  the 
Imildiny.  Here,  also,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  recess 
in  t he  wall;  and  it  is 
framed  with  columns  and 
pilasters  supportin'? 
a  round  arch,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which 
are  the  tables  of  the 
Law  surrounded  by 
stained  irlass.  When 
the  doors  are  opened, 
a  base  of  w  hite  mar¬ 
ble  is  disclosed,  and 
on  this  rest  tlie  scrolls. 

In  tin*  syna.i?o«?u<* 

at  Amsterdam  there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  Ark 
treated  architecturally  with  Ionic  eolumns,  cornices, 
and  pediments;  the  central  portion  is  raised  higher 
than  the  sides-and  contains  the  table  s  of  the  Law 
elaborately  trained  and  surrounded  bv  earvinir. 
This  Aik  is  specially  notable  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  divided  vertically  into  five  parts,  each  bavin*? 
separate  compartments  with  doors,  and  all  com 
tainini?  scrolls.  Notwithstanding  its  elaboration, 
however,  it  has  no  re  lation  to  the  inte  rior  design 
of  the  buihliiiir.  ami  must  1m*  ceinsieWeil  rather  as 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture*  placed  in  the  position 
of  honor. 

In  many  of  the*  important  synairo«?ues  in  Europe- 
the  Ark  is  treated  in  the*  same*  way.  In  Wiesbade  n, 
Florence*,  and  Paris  are  three  ‘instances  of  this 


Ark  i>f  Die*  Law  In  the  Sytiajrnjrue  at  IX >j.rn*l>ishrhe\  Itussia. 

( From  BrrK“hn,  “  Kilka  Sl»w.**j 


The*  Ark  in  the*  syna.iro«?ue  in  e  ach  of  the  se  cities  is 
a  superb  structure  made*  of  stone,  marble,  and  ric  h 
metalwork;  hut  the  main  line*  of  the*  walls  airainst. 
w  hich  if  is  plac  e -<l  has  been  recognized  in  its  design . 
and  while  it  is  a  separate*  structure,  it  still  fo.n.s 
a  consonant  pari  of  the  int<*rioraml  haf'inonixcs  with 
it  without  losin*?  its  distinc  t ive  importanc  e*. 

*r*i€-  Ark  in  til*-  Ti-mj*l«*  Kmuiiu  HI  in  Xt*\v  York 

is  an  unusually  elaborate  piece  of  Moresque  design. 
It  is  richly  earveil,  entirely  const  met  e«!  of  woim], 
and  colored  in  the*  manner  of  the*  Alhambra. 

in  the*  Temple*  Be  th  El.  New  York, 
tlie*  Ark  is  made*  of  onyx  and  coin  re  *d 
marbles,  and  is  placed  against  a  semi 
circular  background  of  marble  and 
mosaic*.  Kiddy  wrought  and  irilded 
bronze*  is  used  for  capitals  and  other 
orname  ntal  parts,  ami  f e »r  the*  doors — 
which  latte*r  are  <*ounte*rwei«?hte*d.  ami 
rise  inst«*ad  of  slieliru?  to  the*  sides. 
These-  doors  are  of  e»pe*li  elesiiril.  so 
that,  even  when  they  are  closed,  the 
sc  rolls  may  he*  se*en,  as  the 
inte*rior  is  illuminated  with 
ele  c  t rie*  lights. 

The  approach  to  the  Ark 
of  the.*  West  End  Syria 
j?o!?ur.  New  York,  is  by 
four  ste  ps  from  the*  main 
tl«*or.  irivin*?  upon  a  broad 
platform  extendin'?  nearly 
the*  whole*  width  « »f  the 
huHdin*?:  from  the  ce  nter 
of  the*  rear  of  this  ayain. 
rise*  four  semicircular  steps 
le  adin'?  tee  the*  actual  Ark. 
This  is  of  elaborate  Mo¬ 
resque*  design  and  work¬ 
manship.  in  which  strong 
r#*lief  is  obtaine'd  by 
the*  use.*  e>f  Hiflit  oak 
fretwork,  cmlicddcd 
in  I)  1  a c k  w a  1  n u t. 
panels,  in  the  cent  ml 
slidim?  doors  which 
conceal  the  scrolls. 
Handsome  walnut 
pillars,  which  rep  ro¬ 
il  uce  t  he*  form  o f 
those*  of  stone*  that 


support  tin*  portico  of  the  exterior  of  ihe  huildini?, 
and  of  those  of  onyx  that  uphold  the*  galleries, 
think  tin*  Ark.  T  he  whole*  strue*iure*  is  se*t  in  an 
arched  rce-ess  in  tin*  south  wall  of  the*  huildim?.  and 
receives  liirht  in  the*  daytime  from  rows  e>f  Mo- 
rcsiiuc  windows  of  stained  irlass,  placed  close*  to¬ 
gether  am!  fillin'?  the  e  xte  nt  ,.f  the  arch.  By  ni-rlit, 
concealed  pis  or  chi-tric  lights  are  skilfully  adjusted 
to  illuminate*  the*  salie-nt  points  of  the  design.  The 
pulpit  ami  the*  re*adin*?-desk,-  -  «**rupyiiq?  tlieir  custo- 
mary  positions,  le-peal  the*  mosaic  ornamentation  of 
the*  combined  oak  and  walnut,  characteristic  of  the 
Ark.  An  equally  elaborate  Ark  is  that  e»f  the  MShe- 
aritl1  Israel  ” con«rre*iratiem  in  New  Ye>rk.  thcScphnr- 
,,M*  place* of  worship:  a  colonel  plate* of  it  forms  the 
front ispiee*e*  of  vol.  i.  « »f  this  EtM-ydopcdia. 


Ill 
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Tin*  Ark  isalw ays  surmounted  by  ;i  representation 
„f  t hr  two  tables  of  t hr  Law,  while  a  perpetual 
lamp  lianas  in  front :  silver  and  bronze  lamps  of  rich 
workmanship  are  often  placed  at  the  sides.  The 


Ark  ««f  Hu*  Ij»\v  from  tin*  Synagogue  at  Modena,  Dated 
A.M.  =  lalft  e.K. 


ARK  OF  NOAH.— Biblical  Data  :  The  vessel 
occupied  by  Noah  and  his  family  during  the  Deluge 
(Gen.  vi.  14.  vii.,  viii.). 

The  English  name  should  not*bc  confounded  with 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  Hebrew  name.  n2JY 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chest  in  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a 
box  like  structure  made  of  gopher-wood,  a  species 
of  pine  tree  not  lound  in  Babylonia,  hilt  brought,  as 
was  frequently  done,  from  tin*  Mediterranean  coast 
land.  It  had  three  stories  and-a  root.  In  the  paral¬ 
lel  Babylonian  flood -story  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
material;  hut  in  the  main  the  descriptions  agree. 
In  either  ease  the  vessel  was  made  water-tight  with 
bitumen  and  provided  with  cells  or  rooms.  -The  pro¬ 
portions,  as  given  in  Genesis,  show  regard  for  safety 
and  rapid  movement  under  steering.  The  huge 
dimensions  of  the  Ark — 300  cubits  long,  ;>0  cubits 
broad,  and  30  cubits  high— were  never  reached  in 
the  construction  of  ancient  vessels,  but  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  survived  the  Deluge.  It  was  really  a  great 
house  set  alloat,  and  was  so  called  in  the  Babylonian 
version  (“Flood  Story,”  line  Ml).  Its  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  both  accounts,  was  to  accommodate  Noah 
and  his  family  and  the  animals  of  every  kind  that 
were  to  populate  the  earth  after  the  waters  subsided. 
In  the  Babylonian  account  the  Ark  rested  on  Mount 
Xisir.  east  of  the*  E< over  Zab  river,  therefore  not  far 
from  the  starting  -.point;  and  the  high  water  lasted 
but  a  week.  Noah's  Ark,  after  tossing  about  fora 
year,  rested  in  the  highlands  of  Ararat  or  Armenia, 
and  stories  have  been  current  at  various  times  to  the 
effect  that-  remains  of  it  had  been  found  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  as,  for  example,  in  Josephus,  ‘‘Ant.”  i.  3,  £  0 
(see  Ait \is\t  and  Fi.oon).  See  Schrader,  “Cunei¬ 
form  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,”  i.  46-00. 
.1.  ,iit.  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  One  hundred  and 

twenty  years  before  the  Deluge.  Noah  planted  cedars 
from  which  he  afterward  made  the  Ark  (Gen.  K. 
xxx.  7;  compare  Christian  .parallels;  Ginz.berg, 
“ Monatssclirift,”  xliii.  411).  This  lengthy  period 
was  requisite,  partly  in  order  to  urge  the  sinful  peo¬ 
ple  to  amend  their  ways,  and  partly  to  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  erection  of  the  Ark,  which  was  of 
very  large*  proportions.  According  to  one  view  the 


(From  (hr  df  Clunv.) 


doors,  except  in  the  Sephardic  synagogues,  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  curtains,  and  the  walls  of  the  interior  are 
also  adorm-d  with  rich  hangings. 

The  Ark  is  approached  always  by  at  least  three 
steps,  hut  sometimes  many  more  are  used,  and — as 
in  the  east*  of  the  Baris  synagogues — a  line  effect  is 
obtained  hv  marble  steps  and  balustrades. 
a.  *  A.  W.  B. 


ARK  OF  MOSES  (“  tebah  ”):  For  three  months 
Moses  was  kept  hidden  by  his  mother,  and  when  she 
could  no  longer  conceal  him,  she  made  a  box  and 
launched  it  on  the  Nile  river  (Ex.  ii.  2-3).  The  box 
was  made  of  rushes,  and  was  lined  with  slime  and 
pitch  to  make  it  water-tight,  Midr.  II.  to  Ex.  i.  21 
says  that  the  pitch  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the? 
box.  so  that  its  odor  should  not  be  offensive  to  the 
infant. 

•o  »tn.  G.  B.  L. 


Coin  of  Apamea,  with  Supposed  Representation  of  Noah's  Ark. 

(From  Mr»sjw-r«,  ’*  r>.n*n  of  Cl*  ilization.") 


Ark  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells,  each 
ten  yards  long  by  ten  yards  wide  ;  according  to  an¬ 
other  it  consisted  of  nine  hundred  rells,  each  six 
yards  long  by  six  yards  wide  (Gen.  K.  xxxi.  11; 
compare  commentaries  on  the  passage  for  the  exact 
math*,  matieal  computations).  The  lowest  of  these 


G.  B.  L. 
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stories  was  used  as  a  depositary  f* »r  refuse:  in  the 
see* tin]  the  human  beings  ami  the  “clean”  beasts 
"ere  l«  *i  i  ijfei  I ,  ami  1  lie  uppermost  Was  reserved  ft  ir  the 
“  unclean"  Leasts.  A  <ii fieri n<r  opinion  reverses  the 
"I'ller.  >o  tiiat  tile  refuse  Was  deposited  ill  t  lie  thin! 


Tilt*  Ark  of  Noah  Alluut. 

(Frviu  thv  Sar:ij.  \*.  llrt^a-Iah.J 


story,  from  which  it  was  slum  led  into  th<*  sea 
through  a  sort  of  trap  door  (m/tm/mi*:-//;:  Ceu.  JL  /.<*.). 
F<>r  purposes  of  ilhnninat ion.  Noah  used  precious  I 
stones,  bright  as  the  sun  at  noonday  (Sanh.  10SA;  j 
^  er.  Pcs.  i.  '37//:  (ir n.  R.  /.#*.).  which  shorn*  1  > v  niirht  • 
and  were  dull,  by  day.  The  stones  were  the  sole  j 
d.-ht  in  the  Ark.  since  tin*  stars  and  planets  did  not 
fulfil  their  functions  during  the  Delude  (den.  H. 

\  \ x i \ .  11).  Another  miracle  wit nessed  b v  the  occu- 
pants  of  the  Aik  was  the  entrance  of  the  animals. 

1  ln  \  "ere  not  led  in  by  Noah,  a  task  which  would 
have  been  impossible  for  tiny  human  beinir:  but  dod 
caused  them,  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  yet  uncreated,  to  irather  the  n*  from  all 
sichs  (den.  R.  xxxi.  IX.  xxxii.  s:  Zeb.  Hit,,;  for 
Christian  parallels  see  dinzberir.  “  Monatssehrift.” 
\liii.  Ill).  Another  Midrash  says  that  the  an- 
yels  appointed  over  the  various  species  of  animals 
brought  each  his  allotted  animal  with  its  ncccssarv 
fodder  (  Pirke  It.  El.  xxiii.).  In  regard  to  the  feed- 
imr  of.  the  animals,  the  "renter  number  of  Ilairiradot 
say  that  each  received  suitable  food  at  the  usual 
time  (Tan. .  ed.  Buber,  Noah  ii.;  den.  R.  xxxi.  14): 
and  since  Noah  was  constantly  employed  in  feeding 
I'hetn.  lie  did  not  sleep  b»r  a  moment  durmir  the  year 
in  the  Ark.  As  Noah  was  an  exception  amon<r  his 
contemporaries,  so  also  were  the  animals  that  were 
destined  to  be  saved.  They  Were  the  best  of  their 
species,  and,  unlike  the  other  animals  of  the  time, 
they  remained  true  to  their  proper  natures,  with- 
out  overstepping  the  limitations  which  nature  had  ! 
prescribed  for  them  (Tanhuma.  f.r.  v. :  (Jen.  R. 
.v.wiii.  N;  Sanh.  10S*/),.  Besides  the  regular  occu¬ 
pants.  tin*  Ark  supported  <>•:,  kiiiii  of  Basham  and 
tin  immense  animal  “ReCm.”  neither  of  whom, 
owinjr  to  their  cimnnnus  size,  could  <r<*t  into  the 
Ark,  but  held  fa>t  io  it.  remaining  alongside  (Pirke 
B.  El.  xxiii.;  den.  K.  xxxi.  Vly  In  order  that  Noah 
on  his  e  ntrance  into  the  Ark  niurht  not  be  molested 
by  the  wicked  people,  lions  and  other  wild  animals 
were  placed  to  iruard,'  it.  A  beam  of  tin*  Ark  was 
found  by  Sennacherib,  and  lie  made  an  idol  of  it 


f  (Sanh.  Ob'/).  Another  beam  of  tin*  Ark  was  used  as 
the  irallows  for  Daman,  according  to  Midrash  Abba 
dorion.  iv. ;  ed.  Buber.  Ilk/  (sec  I)i;m  i;k  in  ra,,_ 
I  JINK 'A  I.  LlTKItATIUK). 

j  L.  d. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature :  Mohammed’s 

!  conception  of  tin*  Ark  of  Noah  was  of  an  ordinary 
I  ship  He  refers  to  it  frequently  in  speaking  of 
Noah,  and  in  all  but  two  eases  uses  the  word  “fulk.  ; 
which  is  elsewhere  his  usual  Word  for  a  ship,  in 
:  one  passage  (sura  liv.  14)  he  calls- it  **a  thinir  of 
boards  and  nails”;  in  aiioifn-r  (\.\i\.  14).  “salinah." 
which  lie  also  uses  elsewhere  of  a  ship, 
j  I  liere  is.  therefore;  little  Koranic  material  that 
need  be  considered  under  this  rubric.  A  curious 
j.  expression  in  tin*  Koran  <\i.  io).  “And  he  said. 
Bide  ye  in  it;  in  the  Name  of  dod  it  moves  and 
stays,’  ”  probably  means  only  that  at  all  times  it  was 
under  tin*  care  of  (*<>d.  But  some  commentators 
( Baidawi.  utf  ,%»•.)  have  thought  the  meaning  to  b<- 
that  Noah  said,  “In  the  Name  of  dod!”  w  hen  he 
wished  it  to  move,  and  tin*  .same  when  he  wished  it 
to  stand  still. 

It  is  mentioned  (xi.  If.)  that  it  settled  on  al-Judi. 
This  name  must  «ro  back  to  a  Hood  legend  current 
anioiiix  the  Syrians  of  tin*  east  Tigris,  in  which  tin 
Ark  s«*t  t let!  on  the  mountains  of  dordvaa.  But  in 
Moslem  tradition  this  has  hecouie  a  speeifie  moun¬ 
tain.  lofty  and  lon«r  in  shape,  near  the  town  called 
.lazirat  inn  Linar,  on  t  h  <*  east  bank  of  tin*  Tiirris, 
in  the  province  of  Mosul.  So  Yakut  (*.>•.  ii.  I44i 
and  I  bn  Batuta  passed  it  on  his  travels  ( ii.  !->;* j. 
Mas'udi  (“Holden  Meaiiows.”  i.  74 >  states  that  tin 
place  v»  here  the  Ark  grounded  eouhl  be  seen  to  his 
|  day.  but  there  do  m*t  seem  to  h<*  current  amomx 
•  Moslems  any  of  those  tales  so  common  in  Jewish 
;  und  (  hristian  legend  of  remains  found  hv  adventui- 
|  oils  travelers.  Probably  the  Moslem  al-Judi  was 
|  much  too  accessible.  According  to  Yakut  a  mosque 
built  by  Noah  was  still  to  he  found  there. 


(Fr.-i»»  ih,*  Sarajevo 

0,1  ,Im*  dimensions  and  plan  of  the  Ark  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  evident  that  Mo¬ 
hammed's 'concept  ion  of  a  simple  ship  had  been 
changed  by  outside  influence.  Baidaw  i  <7./\)  .rives 
the  Biblical  dimensions  /if  ;{()()  cubits  liv  of)  i»y  W. 
and  expands- only  in  explaining  that  ii/thc  first  of 
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the  three  stories  wild  ami  domesticated  animals  were 
)« ,i J ir«-«l.  in  tin*  second  were  liuman  beings.  and  in 
i jM.  third  ihr  birds.  But  oilier  professed  legend - 
gat  hi  rers  go  murli  lari  her.  A1  ThaJabi  in  his 
"Kisas  al  Anhiyva"  (pp.  31  tf  *//.)  and  al-Diyar- 
liak ri  in  Ids  **  Khamls  give  stories  o{  how  Noah, 
under  1  he  diiveii«.n  of  Gabriel,  built  a  **  house"  of 
Irak  wood— after  having  first  grown  the  trees  for 
1 1 1 e  purpe.se — with  dimensions  of  no  cubits  by  do  by 
;;u:  ,,r,  according  to  others,  000  by  33b  by  33;  or. 

^  :t  in — and  thison  t  he  ant  hority  of  Jesus.  who  raised 
uji  Sm-.M  t « >  give  the  infonuatie.n  to  his  disciples — 
l.jon  h\  boo.  On  every  plank  was  tin*  name  of  a 
prophet,  and  the  body  of  Adam  was  carried  in  the 
middle  to  divide  tin*  men  from  the  women.  When 
Noah  came  near  the  end  of  his  building.  in*  found 
that  three  planks,  symbolizing  three  prophets,  were 
mining.  and  that  lie  could  not  complete  the  **  house  ” 
without  them.  These  planks  were  in  Eg\  pt  and 
were  brought  from  there  to  Noah  by  (hr,  son  of 
Anak.  the  only  one  of  the  giants  who  was  permitted 
to  survive  the  Flood.  The  last  of  the  Ark  seems  to 
have  been  that  Noah  locked  it  up  and  gave  the  key 
to  Shem  (Ibn  Wadih.  i.  1*2). 

.t.  ,tu.  I>.  B.  M. 

ARKANSAS:  One  of  the  South-central  states 
of  the  I'nited  Stales:  admitted  June  15,  183(1:  seced¬ 
ed  May  b.  1  sbl ;  and  was  readmitted  June  22.  1  SOS. 

.  Arkansas  hasahout  three  thousand  Jews.  Though 
their  settlement  in  (iilTerent  parts  of  the  state  can 
he  traced  to  comparatively  early  days,  their  com¬ 
munal  activity  is  of  but  recent  development.  A 
curious  item  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  old  marriage  law  of  Arkansas  (Statutes  id* 
lSJs}>  which  was  so  worded  as  to  exclude  Jewish 
ministers  from  performing  the  ceremony.  This  law 
remained  unchanged  until  1*73,  when,  through  the 
exertions  of  >1.  A.  Cohn  of  Little  Hock,  the  blunder 
was  corrected  in  the  revised  statutes.  There  are  in 
the  state  hut  live  congregations  of  snllieient  size 
and  means  to  employ  a  permanent  minister  and  to 
hold  regular  services;  namely.  Little  Hock,  Fine 
Hint]’,  Fort  Smith.  Hot  Springs,  and  Jonesboro.  The 
communities  next  in  size  are  Texarkana,  Helena, 
and  Camden. 

The  most  important  Jewish  community  in  the 
state  is  Little  Hock;  it  is  tin*  oldest  'as  well  as  the 
largest.  The  first  Jewish  settlers  there  that  can  he 
traced  were  the  Mitchell  family  (three  brothers). 

who  came  from  Cracow,  Galicia,  in 
Little  1  *38.  Fr«»m  that  year  until  the  Civil 
Rock.  War  there  was  little  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion;  hut  during  the  war  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  the  influx  was  comparatively 
large.  In  ISO!)  a  congregation  was  formed  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  M.  Xavra  as  president.  On  March 
Is.  lsr.7,  a  charter  was  granted  to  it  under  the  name 

“  < 'oiigrcgntimi  li'mu  «>f  J.inle  'I'l..- 

ntemhers  worshiped  in  the  Masonic  Temple  under 
the  leadership  of  a  hazan,  S.  Feck  of  Cincinnati, 
who  resigned  in  1870.  In  1872  J.  Bloch  was  elected 
rabbi;  and  the  congregation  moved  into  a  hall,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  building  a  temple.  Tins  temple  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  September,  1873.  Bloch 
served  until  ISNO,  and  was  succeeded  by  I.  W.  Ben¬ 
son.  who  behl  ollice  from  1881  t«>  18*3;  he  was  f**l- 

II.  -8 


lowed  by  M.  Eiscnberg,  who  occupied  the  pulpit 
for  tin*  remainder  of  the  year,  lie  was  followed  by 
Joseph  Stolz  as  rabbi,  who  was  at  the  time  a  student 
in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati.  The 
rabbis  succeeding  him  were:  Emanuel  Schrciher 
(lssiMMH).  Charles  Kubenstein  (18*31-1*1)7),  Harry 
II.  Mayer  (l**.»7-l*b*J),  and  Louis  Wolscy,  the.  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent.  The  membership  (Sept..  1 8!  HI)  is 
170;  and  the  Sabbath-school  has  100  pupils  and  5 
teachers.  The  building  now  occupied  was  built 
during  the  ministry  of  Kcv.  C.  Kubenstein,  and  was 
dedicated  in  May.  1*1)7.  by  him  and  Rabbis  Wise, 
Samfield.  and  Stolz.  Recently  there  has  also  been 
established  an  Orthodox  congregation,  having  a 
membership  of  13.  Their  present  leader  is  a  hazan, 
S.  Carmel.  With  the  growth  of  the  community  and 
congregation  the  following  societies  wore  organized  : 


Synsigogui*  at  Little  Ko<-k,  Arkansas. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


The  Concordia  Club  (social,  1SG8);  The  Hebrew 
Ladies*  Benevolent  Society  (for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  l*bll);  Little  Rock  Lodge,  No.  158,  I.  O.  ft.  15. 
(1*71):  Kosher  Slid  Barzcl  (l*7b):  Hebrew  Relief 
Society  ( 1  *1)2) ;  The  Temple  Aid  Society  (formed  bv 
Rabbi  Kubenstein  in  1*1)2,  to  aid  in  building  the 
temple). 

Many  Little  Rock  Jews  have  been  prominent  in 
public  life.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers,  Jonas  Levy, 
was  mayor  from  l*b<>  to  isb5,  and  Jacob  Krb  (now 
in  Chicago)  occupied  a  position  as  county  judge* 

1-SOO  to  is;>4.  \vliil»*  Jac-ol>  Trii-bcr  is  sit  present 

the  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

The  e  stimated  population  is -10.000,  of  whom  the 
Jews  number  IK  Ml.  The  latter  include  many  ii¥*r- 
chants.  a  banker,  lawye*r,  school-teacher,  sash  and 
blind  manufacturer,  photographer,  and  pawnbroker. 
Jews  are  also  engaged  in  the  following  trade-s;  bgker, 
barber,  confect ioner,  laundryrnan.  musician,  restau¬ 
rateur,  ami  tailor.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that 
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many  of  i  h»*  Jews  of  Lit  1  h* 1  luck  ami  other  Arkansas 
cities  were  members  of  t he  Confederate  Army. 

Pino  Hint!  lias  a  Jewish  community  almost  as 
lar.iT"  as  that  of  Littlo  Rock.  The  proportion  of 
•lows  to  tin*  total  population  being  greater.  they  an* 
lnuii1  inlluontial  in  puhlio  a  Hairs.  Bel  ween  1*41 
ami  1  *1* i.  a  Jew  named  Wolf — ijow  in  th«  Now 
Orleans  homo — oatnoto  Pim*  Bluff.  From  that  dale 
the  influx  of  Jews  continued  until  to 
Pine  Bluff.  day  (11)02)  then*  is  a  Je\vj>Ii  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  7bb  or  *no.  Jn  |s<;7  the 
congregation  Ansho  Knicth  was  organized  with  2b 
momhors.  Bloch.  a  toaohor  in  tin*  puhlio  schools, 
was  rahlii.  ami  M.  Asehalfenhrrg,  provident.  In 
IS  i  Bloch  resigned  ami  was  succeeded  hv  Flugel, 
who  retained  ollioo  for  four  y»*ar<.  His  successor 
was  M.  Orocm  hlatt.  at  whose  death  <L**1j  Rev. 
!>aac  Ruhenstein  w  as  appointed.  Ho  hold  t.tUc-c  hut 
one  year,  ami  was  succeeded  in  L**7  by  the  Rev. 
Ferdinand  Looker.  During  his  long  term  Ihe  con¬ 
gregation  increased  1o  its  present  membership  7<>; 
and  he  conducted  a  most  sueeessful  Sahhath  school. 
Oil  his  retirement  in  I*‘J*  he  was  succeeded  hv  the 
present  inciimhent.  Rahhi  Joseph  Kornfeld. 

The  population  of  Pine  BlulT  is  estimated  at 
LLbbO,  of  whom  8bb  arc  Jews.  The  majority  of 
the  .Jewish  inhabitants  are  merchants;  and  then*  arc 
sevoial  lawyers,  a  physician,  ami  a  school-teacher. 
The  trades  followed  by  Jews  are:  carpenter,  laun¬ 
dry.  printer,  and  tailor. 

Fort  .Smith,  the  community  next  in  si/e,  is  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  Lillie  Rock  or  Pim*  JilulL 
Although  There  Were  Jews  here  as 
Foi't  Smith.  early  as  1  >s-4 •  >.  it  was  not  till  much 
later  that  there  were  enough  to  form 
a  con  irrigation.  The  earliest  settler  that  can  he 

i  raced  was  Edward  Czarnickow,  who  came  to  Fort 
s 1 1 1 i I  h  from  Posen  in.  1*12.  He  was  followed  hv 
Moms  Price  <1*41},  Michai*!  Charles  0*14).  and  his 
brother.  Louis  Czarnickow,  and  Leopold  Loewen- 
t hul  (1*4.1).  From  1*41  to  1S(>1  several  business 
houses  were  established.  and  thi*  greater  part  of  the 
business  done  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  that 
flocked  to  Fort  Smith. 

The  first  organization  was  the  Cemetery  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  established  in  1*71.  and  the  next  year 

ii  purchased  a  plot  for  a  cemetery.  Louis  Tides 
was  president.  Tin*  Hebrew  Ladies*  Benevolent 
Society  was  also  organized  in  that  year.  From  its 
inception  it  has  been  a  gnat  power  for  good;  relie v- 
ini:  the  poor,  and  contributing  generously  to  the 
building  of  the  temple.  In  lstm.  through  tiieelTorts 
oi  Rabbi  Messing  of  St.  Louis,  a  con  if  re  nation, 
consisting  *»f  about  21  members,  was  formed.  A. 
Trau.-ott  was  appointed  minister.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Ladles'  Benevolent  Society  a  lot  w  as  bought  and 
a  temple  erected.  In  1*01  Traugott  retired  and  was 
.succeeded  in  is*. Mi  by  Max  Moses.  During  the  min¬ 
istry  .,f  the  latter  the  debt  on  the  temple  wax  almost 

\  T.  \  I.7,,V‘ls‘Y  '1-  111  ^  -  -  -  -  i.  o 

l ^  Max  (  .  Currick.  who  served  till  the  end  of  F.IOJ. 
Ihc  membership  has  greatly  increased,  there  beimr 
now  (FJb2)  44  full  members  and  21  associate  meim 
bers:  of  these  about  lb  live  in  neighboring  towns, 
flic  Sabbath  school,  which  has  -In  pupils  and  :l 
teachers,  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Beside* 


tin*  organizations  mentioned,  there  are  the  Progress 
Club  (social),  with  4b  members  (lSlHp :  and  a  local 
it Miir<*  <>f  the  I.  <>.  B.  B.  (IsTii.h  at  om*  time  verv 
prosperous,  the  niembi  rsliip  of  wbieh  has  fallen 
from  :j<>  to  7. 

The  total  population  of  Fort  Smith  is  estimated 
at  ‘JO.  1 MIO.  «>f  whom  JJO  are  Jews.  The  onlv  trades 
pursued  are:  tailor,  cutter,  photographer,  and  up 
liolsterer. 

Van  Buren.  a  suburb  of  Fort  Smith,  eon  lain*  a 
few  Jewish  families,  most  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Fort  Smith  congregation. 

Hot  Springs  lias  a  Jewish  population  of  Ku  h, 
lo.ouo.  There  have  been  Jews  in  Hot  Springs  sin* « 
IS-Mi,  when  Jacob  Ketnpncr  cairn*  there  from  Cm 
cow,  Culieia.  The  congregation  was  organized  in 
1*7*.  F.  L.  Rosenthal  was  the  first  rahhi.  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  ineumbem. 

Hot  Lotiis  Sehreiber.  On  account  of  tin- 
Springs,  large  numbers  of  sick  poor  that  flock 
to  Hot  Springs,  the  demand  upon  ih* 
community  is  very  heavy:  and  to  meet  it  the  Soeietv 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  poor  was  organized  j*n 
1*00. 

I  In*  first  Jewish  settler  in  Jonesboro  was  Morri- 
Berger,  who  arrived  in  1**2.  In  1*07  there  wen 
enough  Jews  to  form  a  congregation.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  Rabbi  Isaac  Ruhenstein  was  called 
to  tin*  ministry.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  tin- 
temple  was  completed,  and  was  dedicated  on  .Jam  2 
!*!»•*.  He  died  in  Jan.,  1S1MI.  In  August  of  tl». 

same  year  Adolph  Marx  began  h  - 
Jonesboro,  ministry,  and  served  until  UHMi.  when 
Texarkana,  lie  was  succeeded  by  J.  Ellinger 
Helena,  The  total  population  of  Jonesboro  ?- 
Camden.  I.bbb,  of  whom  121  are  Jews.  Both 
in  Hot  Springs  and  Jonesboro  tin*  only 
trades  pursued  by  Jews  are  those  of  tailor  and 
shoemaker. 

Texarkana,  Helena,  and  Camden  Jiave  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  about  tin*  same  size,  numbering  each 
between  1 00  and  14b.  None  of  them  lias  either  a 
permanent  rabbi  or  regular  services;  but  tln*v  all 
have  services  during  tin*  autumn  holidays,  general  I  v 
eondueted  by  a  student  of  the  Hebrew  Union  (\,i- 
legc.  The  oldest  of  thesecommunil  ies  is  Helena,  its 
congregation  having  been  organized  as  far  back  as 
b*f>ll.  It  had  permanent  rabbis  until  JsxT.  They 
were:  A.  Meyer  <  ISNb-lSSl ).  L.  Weiss  (1SS2-  1*S4  1, 

A.  M.  Block  (1**1),  and  A.  Custmann  (1Sni»-1nn7».' 
Abraham  Brill  served  as  rabbi  from  l!)bb  till  FJbJ. 

I -a  eh  of  these  communities  has  a  social  club,  a  so¬ 
ciety  f«»r  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  literary  soeietv, 
and  a  local  lodge  of  the  I.  O.  B.  B. 

Scattered  through  the  remainder  of  tin*  state,  in 
the  towns  of  Brinkley.  Batesvilh*.  Con  wav,  Ozark. 
Paragon  Id.  Malvern,  Newport.  Paris,  Fayetteville. 
Searcy,  and  Dardanelle,  there  are  some  four  or  five 
hundred  Jews.  They  arc  in  no  greater  groups  than 

OM-  families  m  a  Town  ;  witli  U»c  exception  of 

port  and  dm  wav,  which  have  each' about  11  Jews. 

A  M.  C.  C. 

AEKITE(S) :  Ancient  people  of  northwestern 
Palestine.  In  (b  n.  x.  17,  !  Chron.  i.  11,  the  Arkite 
Pp^yn)  is  mentioned  as  a  son- of  Canaan  and  opens 
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The  series  of  the  chief  Phoiiician  cities.  Tin*  city  of 
Arka.  fmin  wliicli  the  name  is  derived,  is  the  modern 
ruin  Toll  ‘Arka  in  the  Lebanon,  northeast  of  Tripo¬ 
li.  ,.n  a  brook  called  River  «»f  Arka  (not  the  Sabbati- 
<  al  lliver  of  .Josephus!).  The  city  occurs  in  Fgyp- 
li.m  inscriptions,  about  1  •*»“<>  n.e.,  as  ’(/ )rbu,(,i)ta 
AV.  M.  Midler,  “Asieii  und  Furopa,”  p.  24 7 > ;  in  the 
A  mania  Letters  (122  <  '**<'/- )  as  Irirata.  Iriranatu.  The 
\ss  \  rians  mention  Irkanat  as  In  .stilt-  under  Shalman- 
.  -t  r  II.:  Tiidath-pilcser  1 1 1.  subjected  ArkatDe* 
iil/v.-h.  ••  Pa  rad  it  s,”  pp.  272.  AM;  S<  hradm\  *Tunei- 
I'.  inn  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  T<  <t  ament,  i.  s,.  2 40). 
In  Kmnun  times  Arka  { Arke,  etc. )  was  an  important 
:< '\vn.  called  (Aesan-a  Libani.  It  was  a  Homan  colony 
and  famous  for  t lie  cult  ol  \  enus  A rcit is  ( Mart’^hi ,/*s). 
A-  a  fortress  it  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades. 

The  st ranne  form  Arikt  in  the  Sept uagint.  in  Josc- 
I •] i U".  and  in  the  Samaritan  text  is  not  intelligible. 

.1.  .in.  W.  M.  M. 

ARKOVY,  JOSEPH:  Professor  of  clinical 
•  lent  Li  ry  at  the  I’niversity  of  Ihtdapest  ;  born  in 
I Judapest .  February  s.  is."il.  lie  graduated  in  1S70 
from  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  then 
went  to  London,  where  for  several  years  he  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  German  Hospital.  In  lSsl  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  clinical  hospital  at  Budapest,  which  was 
amalgamated  in  1N1M)  with  the  general  clinics  as  the 
••  I)eparitnent  of  Dentistry.”  Arkovy  is  the  pioneer 
of  M-ientitie  dentistry  in  Hungary,  and  the  author  of 
x-vcral  works  on  the  subject,  the  more  important 
of  which  are:  “A  Fogak  Gondozasa”  (lssj);  “A 
Fo^bel  A  (lyokli.irtya  Bantalmak  ”  (ISM):  and 
“Diagnostic  der  Zalmkranklieiten  :T  (1SS5).  He  has 
also  published  several  essays  in  Hungarian.  German, 
and  English  dental  journals.  Arkovy  has  been  bap¬ 
tized. 

Kmi  touKAruv  ;  Acta  Rcj.  Scicnt.Univ.  Jinny.,  lssj-lssr>; 

Kallas,  Is  ril;nn%  i. 

s.  31.  AV. 

ARLES  (Latin  Archts  or  Arrhttc,  Hebrew 

"itnx.  “l5nX.  %fnX. 

City  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Bottehes  du  Rhone;  ancient  capital  of  Provence. 
The  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Arles  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  According  to  a  legend,  the  em¬ 
peror  Ycspadan  placed  Jews  on  three  vessels,  which 
were  abandoned  by  their  captains  in  t lie  open  sea. 
One  of  these  came  to  Arles,  another  landed  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  anti  the  third  reached  Lyons  (“Siddur,”  Roe- 
delheim.  ISOS,  cd.  Baer,  p.  112». 

This  legend  makes  it  probable  that  there  were 
Jews  in  Arles  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  But  the  first  official  docu- 
Early  ment  concerning  them  dates  from  12a. 
Settlement.  In  that  year  the  emperor  Valcntinian 
III.  addressed  to  the  pretor  of  Gaul, 
and  to  Patroeius,  bishop  of  Arles,  a  decree,  enjoin¬ 
ing  them  to  forbid  Jews  and  heathens  to  take  up  the 
career  of  arms,  to  enter  the  magistracy,  or  to  possess 
(  hristian  slaves  (Papon.  uHistniiv  Generali*  de  Pro- 
venee. "  i.  ii.).  These  restrictions,  however,  wen* 
n“t  carried  out.  or.  at  any  rati*,  did  not  last  long; 
lor  some  years  later  the  bishopric  of  Arles  was  oc¬ 


cupied  by  Saint  Hilary  ( 421)-44!)I,  who  cherished  tin* 
most  kindly  feelings  toward  Jews  in  general,  and 
especially  toward  those  of  Arles. 

In  -1 7G  the  Homan  dominion  in  Gaul  came  to  an 
end,  and  Provence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths.  Euric  conquered  Arles,  w  here  lie  settled  for 
a  long  time.  So  long  as  the  Visigoths  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  Arianism,  the  Jews  enjoyed  all  civic  rights. 
In  JbS.  when  Arles  was  besieged  by  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  valorously  de¬ 
fended  the  city.  Arles  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clovis, 
and  Bishop  Cu'Karius  was  openly  accused  by  the 
Jews  of  treason.  The  bishop’s  adherents,  however, 
accused  a  Jewish  soldier  of  having  thrown  a  letter 
to  the  besiegers,  inviting  them  to  climb  the  wall  at 
a  certain  place.  The  soldier  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  bishop  wasaequitted.  -But  this  relatively  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  did  not  last.  Arles*,  like  most 
towns  of  southern  France,  fell  under  the  dominion 
nf  the  Merovingian  kings,  whose  fanaticism  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  French  Jews.  The*  bishops  were 
encouraged  by  GbiJpcric  himself  (ubl-ASl)  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  and  Virgilius,  bishop  of 
Arles,  displayed  such  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  souls,  that  even  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  thought 
it  necessary  to  moderate  it  by  a  stern  rebuke  (see  S. 
Grcgorii  Papa:  I.  Magni  Kpistolav’  ii.  lxv.). 

With  the  death  of  Dagobcrt  I.  (OJS),  on  which 
occasion  the  power  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
Garlovingian  dynasty,  the  state  of  the 
Under  French  Jews  in  general  considerably 
the  Carlo-  improved.  The  (\arlovingian  princes 
vingians.  efficaciously  protected  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  clergy.  Jewish  history 
has  nothing  to  record  of  this  happy  period.  It  takes 
up  the  thread  again  with  the  death  of  Louis  le  Pebon- 
naire  (S14-S40),  when  Boso,  count  of  Provence,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Pope  John  VIII.  and  the  clergy,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  with  Arles  for  capital. 
In  SJO,  the  Jewish  communities  of  Lyons,  Chalon, 
Macon,  and  Vienne,  to  save  their  children  from  bap¬ 
tism,  sent  them  to  Arles,  where  Bishop  Roland 
showed  himself  most  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Jews.  The  usurper  (870-<SSS),  as  a  token  of  his  grat¬ 
itude  toward  the  clergy,  transferred  his  rights  over 
the  Jews  of  Aries*  to  Kosiuiig,  archbishop  of  this 
town.  Boso’s  son  and  successor  did  the  same  in 
1)21  to  Bishop  Manassc.  This  form  of  transfer  was 
sanctioned  later  by  the  German  emperors,  who  ac¬ 
quired  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Provence.  Thus 
Conrad  III.,  in  1147,  granted  to  the  archbishop  of 
Arles,  Raymond  of  Alontredon,  among  other  of  his 
regal  prerogatives,  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  of 
his  diocese*.  Frederick  Barharossain  1 L >4  confirmed 
and  extended  these  privileges.  The  archbishop  un¬ 
derstood  how  to  make  the.  most  of  the  power  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  and  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  the 
Jews  of  Arles.  And  yet  their  state  was  tolerably 
favorable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Jews  of 
oilier  iowns  in  Fiance,  who  suffered  much  from  the 
(Tusaders.  The  archbishop  watched  carefully  over 
his  property,  and  permitted  none  to  interfere  with 
his  Jews. 

According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  the  Jewish 
community  of  Arles  counted  at  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century  about  200  families.  At  their 
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In  ail  were  six  rabbis;  Moses,  Tobias,  Isaiah.  Solo 
m< at,  Abba  Mari,  and  Nathan  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  "Travels/*  i.  a).  They  lived  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  tin-  town,  and  had  their  synagogue  in 
Kin*  Nell  vi*  (  Noble  (le  la  Laugien*.  "  Abreire  Chrono- 
loyiijiie  lie  Fllistoire  d*  Arles/’  pp.  Jui.  312).  Their 
ebirl  trade  ronsisted  in  silling  kcimes.  whieh  is  i 
used  in  dry-salting.  In  l  v?l  ~>  Archbishop  Michel  d«*  \ 
M-'iirre  regulated  t  he  adininist  rat  ion  of  t  In*  dew  i<h  j 
community  of  Arles.  On  every  Feast  of  Tabernacli-s  * 
the  .lews  had  to  elect  three  members,  who  Were  to  • 
administer  the  community.  Tin*  elected  members  as-  ! 

sumed  the  title  of  "  rectors/*  and  they 
Rectors.  were  invested  by  the  archbishop  with 
full  power.  The  rectors  w  ere  re>pon*»i 
hie  for  their  acts  to  t he  archbishop.  The  First  rec¬ 
tors  assigned  by  the  archbishop  himself  were:  Du 
rant  us  (Duranl).  Sal  vet  us  s  Sal  vest,  and  Ferrerius 
i  Ferrien.  'Primp let ai lie.  a  suburb  of  Arles,  also  pos-  i 
sessed  < p i it e  an  important  community,  whieh  disap-  j 
pea  red  in  1300.  when  this  suburb  was  united  with  i 
the  town. 

The  counts  of  Provence  gradually  established 
their  power  in  Arles,  owing  to  the  incessant  contlicts 
bet  ween  t  he  archbishop  and  the  (  hristian  inhabitants 
of  the  city:  and  the  state  of  the  Arlesian  Jews  ac- 
eordinglv  changed.  Thus  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  offi¬ 
cially  deprived  t  he  archbishop  Bertrand  of  Malferrat 
of  his  rights  over  the  Jews  (1*270).  This  circum- 
stanee  occasioned  much  suffering  among  the  Jews 
of  Alles;  for  the  clergy  could  now  undisturbedly 
excite  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
against  them.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  it  is  true,  ac¬ 
corded  to  all  his  Jew  ish  subjects  every  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection:  and  on  one  occasion  energetically’  took  their  ! 
part  against  the  Dominican  friars,  who  t lied  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Inquisition  into  Provence.  But  Charles’ 
successor  had  not  his  energy,  and  the  state  of  the 
Jew  s  of  Arles  gradually  grew  worse.  Thus  diaries 
1 1.  ( 1*2^0  1  300).  incited  by  the  clergy,  issued  ordi¬ 
nances.  according  to  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  a  tine  of  two  silver  marks,  to  employ  a  ! 
Christian  servant,  to  hold  a  public  office,  or  to  lay  i 
aside  the  distin.Lruishin.ir  yellow  badge.  j 

The  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  ! 
relatively  happy  epoch  for  the  Jews  of  Arles  under 
the  reign  of  Kobert  of  Anjou,  who 
The  cherished  kindly  feeling  toward  them: 
Fourteenth  but  the  second  half  was  just  the  re- 
and  verse.  Tin*  presence  of  Joanna  on  the 
Fifteenth  throne  of  Provence  gave  scope  to  the 
Centuries,  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  tin*  most 
odious  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
them.  Jews  could  not.  .for  instance,  -testify  against 
a  Christian;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  visit  the  pub¬ 
lic  baths  on  any  day  during  the  week  but  Friday, 
which  was  set  aside  for  their  exclusive  use;  they  i 
were  forbidden  to  do  work  on  Sundays;  no  Jew 
could  embark  for  Alexandria  and  only  four  could 
take  passage  by  the  same  boat  for  any  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Levant. 

In  1344  the  Jews  of  Arles  had  much  to  suffer  from 
tlie  riots  billowing  the  blood  accusation  airainst 
Samson  of  Keylhane.  Such  riots  were  repeated  j 
every  few  years,  and  Louis  III.  ( 1417- 1434)  saw  the 
necessity  of  appointing  special  officials  for  the  pro  s 


teetioii  of  the  Jews.  These  functionaries,  calhd 
“conservators."  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  Jew  s 
and  maintained  order  in  the  communities.  In  1430 
the  mob  attacked  the  Jews  of  Arles,  and  multn-ab-d 
even  the  conservators.  King  Bene ( 1434-i 4SU)  >up 
pressed  the  funetionsof  these  guardians;  and  by  th«- 
ordinanee  of  May  IS.  lb'll,  granted  to  the  Jew s  th«- 
right  to  retain  their  ancient  customs.  He.  likewise 
authorized  them  to  build  a  fortre«  in  their  qiianer. 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  o* 
tlie  populace  during  Holy  Week  t  Noble  de  la  Lau¬ 
gh*  re.  p.  Jut). 

With  the  deal  h  of  K  illg  Kelie  { 1  Iff  t-I  |Stt)  tin-  Jew  > 
lost  tlieir  last  protector.  <  Mi  theUthof  Nisan.-V2Ji 
< A f »ri  1  s,  11SD.  when  Provence  was  annexed  t  - 
Franc*-,  «i  band  of  laborers  from  Dauphin.  Auvorirn 
ois.  and  the  mountain  districts  of  Provence,  Uriv.-i. 
bv  miserv.  attacked  the  Jews  of  Arles,  ransack*  • 
tlieir  houses,  killed  several  women,  and  compel!*-, 
about  liftv  persons  to  embrace  Christianity.  The- 
violent  outbursts  were  repeated  in  the  summer 
14 So  (S.  Kahn,  in  “  lb  v.  Ft.  Juivi-s."  xxxix.  11‘- 
In  14  SS  the  Jews  were  definitively  expelled  fr*  -  . 
Arles,  to  whieh  place  they  never  returned. 

Among  th<*  eminent  persons  associated  with  t!.- 
town  of  Arles  may  be  mentioned:  H.  Moses  (li  nt 
century);  Judah  1m-ii  Moses  of  Ar.  - 
Prominent  (eleventh  century!;  Judah  lien  Tobi . 

Jews  (twelfth  century);  Abraham  1m*u  D. 

in  Arles.  vidof  Poxjtiieres.  caih-d  also  Abruli::* 
ibn  I  laud  (twelfth  century):  Sane, 
ben  Judah  ibn  Tibbon.  MeTr  and  his  son  Kah  ;. 
mus.  Isaac  ben  Jacob  (’ohen,  (Jerson  ben  Solotu- 
(tbirteentb  century);  Levi  lieu  Abraham.  who  t«  • 
part  in  tin*  religious  controversy  of  1  JOJ-lJtMi:  J  - 
sepli  Kaspi,  Kalonynins  ben  Kalonyinns.  Don  (’*«• 
pradof  Arles,  Kalonvmus  ben  David  l>**n  Todr.  - 
Isaac  ben  Joseph  Kimhi,  Tanhum  In  n  Moses  it* 
teenth  cent  tin  ):  Nathan  ben  Neheinia  Kaspi,  Isa:. 
Nathan  ben  Kalonvmus  ben  Judah  ben  Solone- 
l  fifteenth  century). 

The  following  physicians  of  Arles  may  also  1 
mentioned:  Maestro  Bcndit,  probably  identical  whs. 
Bendieh  Amx,  physician  to  Queen  Joanna  in  1-U‘.:« 
Bencdit  du  Pallet.  one  of  the  physicians  of  L«*ui- 
XL;  Mai'stro  Salves  Vidal  of  Bourrin.  and  Ash*  r 
ben  Moses  of  the  family  Yalabrcgtie  (1-ltfS). 

Him.locuAlMlv  :  Paimn,  llistnirr  ti/nimh'  •/»*  Pmn  nrr.  I-  h 

#  t  >•#  */.;  1  >i*i  /„*.-<  J  nils  ihms  I,  Mntpn  A*i*.  j*-  1*  : 

Noslnelamws.  Histniir  i  t  i'hmni'/ut  At-  /V*»ivm-«‘.  pussai: : 

liress.  in  M*nhitsschrit‘t,  IsTs,  jss«»%  l»g;  uli-in.  lialli* i  J*  - 

•Utint.  | ip.  74  it  **'*i. ;  Jin',  hit.  Jutr «x,  \I.  74;  xii.  »£T,  l-’U. 

a.  S.  K. — I.  Bit. 

ARLI  (ARLES),  JOSEPH  JUDAH,  of  Sienna 

See  JoSKIM!  OK  Altl.KS. 

ARLI,  SAMUEL,  OF  MANTUA.  See  Sam 

I  KI,  OK  Altl.KS. 

ARMAVIR  :  The  old  capital  of  Armenia,  on  th«- 
southcastern  slope  of  Mount  Ahaglibz,  said  to  hav«* 
been  founded  by  King  Armais  in  10S0  it.c.  Mos«-s 
of  (’horcnc  (fifth  century)  lias  the  tradition  that 
when  King  Yaharshak  settled  in  Armavir (1411  n.c.  i. 
he  built  a  temple  there  and  aski*d  his  favorite,  th*- 
Jcw  Shainbn  Bagamt  (Bagrat uni),  to  give  *;p  his  re¬ 
ligion  and  worship  idols.  Sliambu  r»*fiised  coinpli- 
anee.  Moses  also  relates  that  when  King  Tigran«*> 
II.  ( !*0— :»l>  n.c.l.  in  order  to  take  revenge  on  Qu«*cii 
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('Impaira  of  Egypt.  snit  all  expedition  to  Palestine. 
li<-  rarrii  il  a  gnat  number  of  Jews  into  captivity, 
sri  1 1<  *<  I  them  in  Armavir  and  in  Yard  ires.  H»‘ 
^M.s  < >11  to  Stair  that  later  they  were  transferred 
from  Armavir  to  Krnanda ;  and  under  King  Ar- 
stt,  s  {s.vi27)  a  .train  tmnsferred  into  the  new  capital 
A rtadiai.  When  Kin-  Sapor  II.  of  Persia  invaded 
Armenia  <  J00-:;7<h.  he  led  away  from  Artashat  JO.  000 
\rnieiiian  and  O.uuo  Jewish  families,  tin*  latter 
brought  l»v  King  T ’igranes  from  Palestine,  and  then 
completely  destroyed  the  city. 

Mini  !•••;!:  \ pii  v  :  I'an^f  us  Itvzanee  in  Lnnglnis.  1'nlh  ctinii 
,i,<  1 1  islci’i  >•  Antoni*  n  in  -v.  i-  -71.  L*7 :  linn  An  i 
.  Kci.r,->jv  ;Di(|  lu«*ri|iiii*n«i.  pot*-  l»y  Hie  S«h*i«*iv  for  tin*  !*n»- 
in<  ,t7»  *n  <»t  Kiluraiioii  Am.. nettle  .Jews  of  Itussia.  j»|>.  a?  it  «»/., 
St.  l’l-lel-shuiv,  l«w.  J 

ARMENIA:  Formerly  ii  kingdom  of  western 
Ada.  now  ( 1 00*2 V  apportioned  anion-  Russia,  Tnr- 
Kr\.  and  Persia.  According  to  the  Peshitta  and 
Targmn  Onkeios.  the  “  Mimii  **  of  the  Bible  (Jer.  li. 
•J7)  is  A rmcnia--or  rather  a  part  of  that  country,  as 
Ararat  is  also  nicnt ioned  (Isa.  xxxvii.  JS;  II  Kings 
xix.  J7)  as  a  part  of  Armenia.  The 
In  cuneiform  inscriptions  speak  of  **  Man- 

the  Bible,  nai  "  in  the  same  neighborhood  (Schra¬ 
der,  **  K.  A.  T."  2d  ed..  i>.  42J).  In 
ancient  times  the  Armenians  were  in  eouununieation 
with  Tyre  and  other  Phenieian  cities,  in  which  tln*y 
trailed  with  horses  and  nudes  (E/.ck.  xxvii.  14). 
Uie  Meslieeii  mentioned  in  E/«*k.  xxvii.  Pi;  xxxii. 
20:  xxxviii.  2,  J;  xxxix.  1,  and  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  are 
probably  the  Mosrhi  ( Assyrian,  Mnshi'u  and  Mnsku 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosehian  mountains,  between 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas,  which  contained  rich 
copper  mines,  “'rubai  "  (Assyrian,  77/W),  which  is 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mesheeli,  is 
tin-  name  of  the  Tibareni.  who  lived  to  tin*  south¬ 
east  of  t lie  Black  sea.  The  name  of  the  Mosrhi  is 
perhaps  preserved  in  Mzchet.  the  ancient  capital 
of  Iberia  (Georgia'.  now  a  small  village  and  station 
on  the  Transcaucasian  railroad,  about  fourteen  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  Titlis. 

Descendants  of  the  Jewish  captives  who  were 
carried  away  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
have  lived  in  great  numbers  in  tin*  Parthian  and 
Persian  countries  adjoining  Armenia,  and,  occupy¬ 
ing  themselves  with  agrieult ure and  handicrafts,  at 
tamed  wealth  and  lived  peacefully  under  the  rule 
of  their  “  Princes  of  the  Diaspora  ”  (“resh  galuta”). 
who  wen*  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  David 
(M.  Braun  and  I>.  Chwolson,  in  the  article  **  Yevrei.” 
in  Eut/.iklopcdichcski  81ovar,”  vol.  xi.,  *.r.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1804). 

According  to  Moses  of  Cborcnc  (liftli  century). 
Kmg  Hratcbai  ( Fiery -Eyi  )  obtained  from  Nebuehad- 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  a  dist in- 
Early  guished  Jewish  captive,  named  Sham- 
Settlement.  bat  (which  name,  according  to  A. 

JIarkavy.  is  identical  with  “Sabbat  ”), 
whom  In*  loaded  with  honors.  From  Shambat  de¬ 
scended  tin*  family  of  Baokatcxi  (or  Bagration), 
wl»i<  Ii  1  leads  tin*  list  of  tin*  Russian  nobility  (see 
Bohrinski.  **  Dvoryanskie  Body,*’  i.  1,  St.  Pcters- 
burg.lsjm).  AVhc  i.  Yagharshuk,  brother  of  Ihe  Par¬ 
thian  king  Milbridatis  I.,  and  tin*  founder  of  the 
Arshak  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  Armenia 


!  150  n. c. ,  he  intioduced  a  new  rule  in  the  govern- 
j  ment  of  the  country,  nominating  the  Jew  Bagarat. 
a  descendant  of  Shambat,  hereditary  viceroy  {mi/m- 
ntr,  sal  rap),  and  comnalor  (nsjut) ;  that  is,  thcofiieial 
;  charged  with  the  duly  of  placing  tin*  crown  on  tin* 
head  of  the  ruler.  This  dignity  and  duty  remained 
with  the  Bag!  at  uni  family  until  the  end  of  the 
Arshak  dynasty  in  4JJ.  Tin*  coronation,  thence¬ 
forth,  depended  for  its  validity  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  nf  this  act  (X.  ().  Emin,  “Minutes  of  Ihe  Sixth 
■  Session  of  tin*  Fifth  Russian  Archeological  I'on- 
:  gross."  held  at  Titlis,  September.  1881,  to  be  found 
•  in  **  Russiscln*  Revue,”  xviii.  J00-J11).  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  critics  (Gutschmid  and  others)  the 
work  of  Moses  of  ('bon  ne  is  of  a  later  date  and  bis 
statements  are  open  to  question. 

During  bis  expedition  to  Palestine,  to  take*  venge¬ 
ance  on  Queen  ('leoputra  of  Egypt,  Tigranes  took 
j  a  great  number  of  Jews  c  aptive*.  He  settled  them 
j  in  Armavir  and  in  the  c  ity  of  \  ardgrs,  on  the  river 
j  Ksakli,  which  subsequently  became* a  large*  eommer- 
!  oial  center.  King  Arsbam,  the  brother  of  Tigranes, 

|  imprisoned  the  coronator  Hanania,  and  deprived 
|  him  of  all  honors,  because  be  liberated  from  bond- 
!  age  the  Jewish  high  priest  Ilyrcanus.  Josephus 
j  relates  that  Cleopatra  took  part  in  Antony’s  expe- 
!  dition  to  Armenia,  when  Antony  subdued  Armenia 
and  “sent  Artahazcs,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  in  bonds, 
with  his  children  and  procurators,  to  Egypt  ”(“  Ant.” 
xv.  4,  £  J).  lie  also  state's  that  tin*  Ilcrodian  bouse 
was  related  to  the*  royal  bouse  of  Armenia  (“Ant.” 
xviii.  5,  £4;  ih.  xiii.  1(5,  £4). 

Main-  captive  Jews  were  removed  by  Arsaces 
(85-127  of  the  common  e  ra)  from  llieeity  of  Ernanda 
and  settled  by  him  in  tin*  capital  of  Artashat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  tin*  family  of  Amatiwi,  which 
was  of  Je  wish  origin,  canu*  from  Oriental  Aryan 
countries  to  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Arsaces. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Arshak,  during  his 
iniquitous  persecution,  the  Persian  king  Sapor  II. 
(about  J00)  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  surrounding  all  the  Armenian 
Carried  eities,  and  also  commanded  that  all  the 
Away  by  Jews  and  Judaizcrsof  the*  city  of  Van, 
Persians,  who  had  been  "transferred  to  that  city 
during  the  reign  of  Tigranes,  should 
betaken  into  captivity  and  settled  in  Aspuh:\n. 

Faust  us,  tlu*  Byzantine*  (4th  century),  in  descri¬ 
bing  the  invasion  of  the*  Persians  in  the  time  of  King 
Sapor  II.  (J10-JN0),  relates  that  the  Persians  re¬ 
moved  from  tli<'  c  ity  of  Artashat  40,000  Armenian 
and  0.000  Jewish  families;  from  Ernandashat .20,000 
Armenian  and  JO. 000  Jewish;  from  Zcrnga van  5.000 
Armenian  and  S.000  Jewish;  from  Zarishat  14.000 
Armenian  ami  10,000  Jewish;  from  Van  5,000  A r-. 
mcnian  and  IS. 000  Jewish;  and  from  Nakhic  hevan 
*2.000  Armenian  and  10,000  Jewish  families (JOO-J70). 
This  great  mass  of  Jews,  according  to  Faust  us.  had 
originally  been  transported  from  Palestine  by  King 
Tigranes  Arshakuni.  While*  thc*sc*  figures  may  lie 
exaggerated,  there  can  be  hardly  any -doubt  that 
Armenia  at  that  time  possessed  a  large  Jewish  pop* 
illation  (sec*  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “  Eneyklopildie,” 
xxvii.  440  *t<j.  \  Griitz,  “G<*sch.  dc*r  Juden,”  iv. 

422;  Jost,  “Geseh.  der  Israel.,”  ii.  128,  Leipsic, 
1858;  JIarkavy,  “Vyestnik  Russkikh  Yevreyev,” 
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s 1 1  ;  “  Kn/svi-i-t.-  1  ss‘>-S; ;  |- .  Lazarus,  m  Erull  s 
Jahrbueh, '*  .\.  3-1.  35). 

In  t!h*  Talmud  (  Yer.  Hit.  vi.  I*" )  a  rahhi.  Jacob  of 
Armenia,  and  tin:  Academy  of  Xisibis  an*  refemd 
to.  which  »cs  in  pm vi •  that  J'-wKIi 
In  Jewish,  scholarship  flourished  tln-n*.  In  the 
Literature,  second  :eiiturv  Jiwi-h  prisoners  of 
war  wen-  broii-ht  from  Anneiiia  to 
Antiochia,  and  were  ransomed  by  the  .b  us  ihdc 
i  V«  h.  4 A#).  To  1  lie  ijwestjon  (liah.  Sanh.  !l|.n 
whit  her  were  1 1n*  'I’en  [bribes  driven.  .Mar  Xu!  ia  i 1  bird 
cent  urv  i  answers:  “To  Africa:"  and  ltahhi  Manilla : 
“To  the  SIu-  |;^D]  mountains."  Africa  is  said  i«» 
be  Iberia  iHcornia).  and  Sluir  may  be.  as  Harkaw 
SUififests,  Cilici.  between  Assyria  and  Armenia  tA. 
Harkaw,  “  I  la  -Velitidiin  u  Sefat  ha  Slavim."  pp. 
1M5-1O0.  and  his  reply  to  SteinsHmeider.  II.  Ii.  i\.  I  A. 
52  in  u  Homan  ob  Alexandria*."  1>02.  p.  32.  note). 

Armenia  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Midrashim:  | 
‘‘Hod  said,  if  I  let  them  pass  1  broil”  li  the  deserts,  | 
they  will  die  of  starvation.  Therefore  I  lead  them 
by  the  road  of  Armenia,  where  they  will  lind  cities 
and  fort  resses  and  plenty  of  provisions  "  t  Lam.  1{.  i. 
II).  See  also  ( ’ant.  IL.  Amsierdatn  ed..  p.  Ills. 

The  Karaite  H»n  Yusuf  Ya  kub  al  Kirkisatii.  in 
treaiin.tr  of  Jewish  sects  in  Ids  Arabic  work,  written 
in  1*37,  speaks  of  the  sect  founded  by  Musa  al-Za’fa- 
rani.  Musi— known  under  the  name  of  Abu-Immn 
of  Titlis — li ved  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  born 
in  IJairdad,  but  settled  in  the  Armenian  eit  v of  Titlis, 
where  lie  found  followers,  who  spread  all  over  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  under  the  name  of  ” Tillisitcs "  (77///- 
xtytifl  still  existed  in  Kirkisanj’s  time.  ~Il  is  in- 
tcresiin#  Jo  know,  by  lie*  way."  savs  Harkaw. 
"that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  such  a  baric 
Jewish  community  existed  in  Titlis.  in  which  a 
separate  sect  could  be  formed”  (A.  Harkaw.  in 
“ Xapiski  Yosioehna vo  Otdveleniya  Imperalorskavo 
Husskavo  A reheoioi»ieheskuvo  Obshehest va."  viii 
217;  ftt,  in  “Yoskhnd,”  lsbfj,  jj  ;{/, 

Hasdai  ben  Isaac,  in  his  letters  to  the  kin-  of  the 
(’bazars  (about  t»i>0).  says  that  it  was  Ids  intention  to 
si-nd  his  letters  by  way  ol  Jerusalem. -Xisibis.  Ar¬ 
menia.  and  Hardaa.  which  fact  is  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time  of  Jewish  eommunitiesin  Armenia 
(see  A.  Harkaw,  “  Soobshcheniya  o  Cliazarakli.”  in 
“Yevreiskaya  Hibliot.-ka.”  v ii.  143-153). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  Ids  “Travels”  (Mas*oj: 

1 1<>U-1 173)  says  that  t lie  power  of  tin-  Prince  of  the 
]*.xil<*  (Exilareh)  extends  itself  over  all  the  com¬ 
munities  in  t he  follow  in.—  countries;  Alcsopotanda 
IN  rsia.  all  of  Armenia,  and  the  country  of  Kota, 
near  Ml.  Ararat.  ’  In  Xisibis— “a  lar-e  city,  richly 
watered* — he  found  a  Jewish  community  of  about 
1.000  souls.  Pet  1  inh iah  of  lh*-ensbur-  in  liis  “Sib 
bub  ha  <  Main"  <1 175-1 1S5).  narrates  that  from  Cha- 
zaria  he  1  mversed'  the  land  of  To— arma.  and  from  To- 
irarma  entered  into  the  land  of  Ar.trat  (Armenian 
re.u  bin  if  Xisibis  in  ei— lit  days.  In  anotlier  passaife 
be  speaks  of  1ar«*e  Armenian  cities,  containiii-  few 
Jew  s.  “  In  ancient  times  the  Jewish  population  [of 
these  cities]  was  lar-e;  but  owin-  to  internal  strife, 

1  Heir  numbers  were  -reatlv  reduced.  They  scat¬ 
tered  and  went  to  various  cities  of  Babylon.  Media. 
Persia.  and  Kush.” 

In  the  Spanish  adventurer  Don  Juan  Me- 


nessi  s  cairn*  to  (  onstant mopje  to  olTer  Turkev  tie- 
dominion  of  a  w  hob-  Armenian  province  inhabited  b\ 
Jews  i  Hammer.  “Hrsrh.  des  <  tsinanischrn  lleiehes.*’ 
v.  31*2 i.  For  modern  history. .  reference  tnav  1 
made  to  the  respective  c  ities  and  countries. 

Huu.kmo: \I*ii v  :  K«»r  flu*  main  fai  ls  «»f  this  aitii-Ii*  ,,f 

riii»r»-n»*  !ias  l»*-yn  <  i)*>n-n**si>.  **,j.  wu*. 

r«m.  1 1-1*5 :  l'hnir/'i  A  rim  nii  M,,is,  n, i  i'U,,r, 

lian-l.  )»'■  N.  « ».  Kinln.  j.j».  :UV  :>7,  .74  -Vt,  »in  li’i,  S”  IK  Jiu- 
lu  ».  leu  1  Hi.  1  i->.  1 , :f ;  I.:uie!«‘is,  f  *«»///  rtimi  »{♦  ,<  / list >•  j,-. 
im'nii  mu  >:  r<W.Au.<  il,  Itifimn*.  i.  374  ;  ln***\  j 

7  /'»<((/  . i rsf, *o'»«  .  I  rr!n  ohufirh,  sl.om  i  ilisfirh,  >/ ,-<< 

J»n.  >ii|'j'Ii‘iiit*ii(.  p.  Inn;  H.i/,st}i  i  A \. l:;i  j:;*,* 
]:>»;:  s.  liiin-r.  srhirhf, .  :^j  «mJ..  in.  1  :>*:  iiarkaw.  t if, 

y<’Z!ll.!l>  )'•  rn  »/>  C  ZhiCshiUi  r  / >/  »  m,  if,  \'t;  „*  ,/,/  ln,  j;'„Syj 
»  li-.,  si.  l*»-iiT>i*iirir.  lsiV*.  ami  Hu*  a)H»ve-iui*u(i<>ncii  wi.rk-* 
Ifaiul.iUMr.  r.  /»’.  7*.  ii.  Ti>.  J;.*sl-ir>.s»;,  j.-ja;  i:{|u.  j,s.s;{.  ii,.  ;*  -j). 

Jo-t.  s,  fi,  ih  .<  J ii,h  iithhtns.  i.  :;ju.  L»*i|isi«*.  ] • 
M'Hiiinsi  ii.  U,s,h.  v.  JS‘i.  lirrlin.  1SJI4;  M.l.saini- 

Manin.  M»  iimin  s  l li*t'>ri<fin  s  #  /  <»Vi»;//viyi/o’<///*  >  sitrr  1/  - 
ee'ni. .  i.  / Paris.  lsjS;  N**u‘ia’uer.  f,‘.  T.  :»m. 
t'»:.  I’ari>.  Is»*s;  and  works  mentioned  in  the  n*xt. 

11  n 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  :,u 
old  tradition,  which  has  found  st rikimf  vei itieation 
in  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria,  Mt.  Ararat  (tb-n. 
viii.  1)  was  held  to  bean  Armenian  locality  (Tar-. 
Yer.  Ill/  iin\  ;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  3A).  The  rende! 
insr  «»f  "  Minn!  "  (J.r.  li.  ‘27)  by  “Armenia.”  as  iriven 
in  the  Tar^utn.  has  also  been  verified.  On  the  oilier 
band,  tin*  identification  of  Hannonnl)  (“Hannon.” 
Amos  iv;  3.  K.  \  .)  with  Armenia  (Tariftim.  ml 
is  probably  based  upon  the  false  etymology  <d 
a<  if  tlie  word  were  eomposeil  ol  Jmr  (moun¬ 
tain)  and  iwiniih  (Armenia). 

Il  is  probably  on  this  false  etymology  that  tie 
Haififadah  bases  t he  statement  that  upon  their  join - 
ney  trotu  Palestine  to  the  jdaees  whither  thev  were 
deported,  the  I  eft  Tribes  jiassed  tbrouifli  Armenia. 

1  his.  adds  the  Midrash,  “was  probably  ordained 
by  Hod  in  order  that  the  Israelites  mi-ht  pa— 
throiurb  <*ultivat<*d  reifions  when*  they  could  easilv 
procure  fo.»d  and  drink,  and  not  throiurb  the  desert, 
when*  they  would  stiller  from  bunirer  and  thiist  ** 

( H.  to  I,  M).  Apart  from  Xisibis,  which  can 
mu  well  be  included  in  its  limits,  the  Talmudic  and 
Mid  rash  ic  sources  know  almost  nothinir  of  Armenia. 
An  amora,  Jacob  Armenaya  by  name,  is  mentioned 
(  \  er.  (lit.  vi. -IS//,  below);  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  epithet  “  Armenaya  "  here  really  signifies  “  Arme¬ 
nian.  Equally  doubt  ful  is  1  be  import  of  the  passaife 
(^  eb.  w  here  Jewish  captives  an*  mentioned  as 

bavin-  been  transjiortc-d  from  Arinnii  to  Tiberias. 
This  A rmon.  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Kapoport 
and  Xeuhaucr,  can  not  be  identical  with  Armenia. 
Bmi.iouRAruv:  Xeuliauer.  C.  T.  pp.  370  rt  uni.:  R:nw>|M.rt. 

‘  hn  l.  Mill i  ii,  pp.  L*u'».  L*«»i;  Km  , n  II  no<K  v,  ‘JUJ,  vi.  I7-. 

L.  (1. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION  OF  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  See  Ihni.K  Tkaxsi.atiox. 

ARMILUS :  In  later  Jew  ish  eseliatnlo-v  and 
leifend.  a  kin-  who  will  arise  at  the  end  of  lime 
a.irainst  the  Messiah,  and  will  be  eompu-reil  bv  him 
alter  bavin—  brou—bt  much  distress  upon  Israel. 

I  lie  oriifin  «»f  this  Jewish  Antichrist  (as  lu*  can  well 
be  Styled  in  view  of  bis  relation  to  the  Messiah)  is  as 
much  involved  in  doubt  as  the  dillYrcnt  phases  of 
his  development,  and  bis  relation  to  the  Christian 
le-end  and  doctrine. 

Saadia  (born  Stf>;  died  042)  is  the  earliest  trust- 
w oil }jy  authority  that  speaksof  Armilus.  He  m<*n- 
tions  the  lollowiii-  as  a  tradition  of  the  ancients. 
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,,f  i )u*  eighth  century  at  the  lute  s! :  If  tin* 
Jews  do  not  prow  themselves  wi.ri hy  of  Messianic 
salvation.  (J<*d  will  forci-  them  to  re- 
Saadia's  pentanee  I»y  terrible  persecutions.  In 
Tradition  consequence  of  tln-e  pet  scout  ions.  a 
Gf  scion  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  will  arise 

Armilus.  and  wrest  Jerusalem  from  the  handsof 
tin-  Edomites.  that  i>.  from  the  Ohris- 
5  :  the  Arabic  te.\t  of  Landam  r.  p.  23'A  has  n»r- 

] v  "  Jerusalem.”  and  not  "  leiuple.  as  in  tin-  l.b- 
l.o  w  translation,  which  has  it  owing  loan -erroneous 
inlet  pretation  of  the  Arabic  “al  bait  al  mukaddas.” 
'rin-n-upoii  the  k in u .  Armilus.  will  conquer  and  sack 
the  llolv  Citv.  kill  the  inhabitants  I < »ir«t  1  u*r  with 
”  »j„.  ntan  |  .Messiah)  of  tin-  tribe  of  Joseph. ”  and  then 
i,r-in  a  general  campaiirn  again>t  tin-  Jews,  baring 
:}.em  to  tf^*’ into  tin*  desert,  where  they  will  sitlTer 
untold  misery.  ■  When  they  have  been  purified  by 
.it.. w  and  pain,  the  Messiah  will  appear,  wrest 
Jerusalem  from  Armilus.  May  him.  and  thereby 
hr  ini:  th«-  true  salvation. 

Armilus  is  for  Saadia,  or  rather  for  Saadia’s 

s.  at rees.  notIiin.tr  more  or  less  than  the  last  power¬ 

ful  anti  Jewish  kin;:,  the  (Jog  of  tin* 
Armilus  prophets  under  another  name  (com-, 
in  the  pare  “Hmunot  we  I>e‘ot.”  ed.  Eiseln-1, 
Apoc-  viii.  152-15J ;  ed.  Landatler,  )>]>.  2Jb- 
alyptic  241).  The  same  thing  is  said  of  (Jog 

Mid-  that  Saadia  says  c .f  Armilus  in  “  Agga- 

rasliim.  < i< >t  MaMiiah  ”  in  Jellinek,  **  B.  II.’  iii. 

Ml  ;  but  tin*  role  aseribed  there  t<i  tin* 
Messiah,  son  of  Joseph,  shows  that  this  Midrash  is 
not  Saadia’s  source. 

However,  an  entirely  dilTeivni  shape  and  meaning 
are  given  to  Armilus  in  some  smaller  Midrashim  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  “latter  days.**  In  the  “Midrash  wa- 
Vosha*  ’* — which  eomes  m  an  st  to  Saadia’s  concep¬ 
tion — Armilus  is  taken  to  lie  (Jog  s  successor;  but  is 
represented  as  a  monstrosity,  bald-headed,  with  one 
large  and  one  small  eve.  deaf  in  the  right  ear  and 
maimed  in  the  right  arm.  while  the  left  arm  is  two 
and  one  half  ells  loin:.  His  battle  with  and  his  de¬ 
feat  by  the  Messiah.  s«»n  of  Joseph,  eorn-spoitd  with 
Saadia’s  account  (Jellinek.  “  U.  11.”  i.  oil ;  Targ.  on 
Isa.  .\i.  4:  but  see  Steinschneider.  ”  Ilebr.  Bibl." 
xiv.  lot.  A  similar  description  of  Armilus  is  found 
in  “Nistarot  H.  Simon  b.  Yohai  “  (Secrets  of  Simon 
b.  Yohai).  a  pseudepigraph.  the  latest  redaction  of 
which  can  not  antedate  the  lirst  crusade  (Stein- 
schm-ider,  “  /.  I).  M.  <1.”  wviii.  (St  e  Aroc.v- 

t. Yruc  LiTi:n.\Tt  ni:.  Xko-Hki:h.w<\  10.)  Thestate- 
tnent  found  there  that  Armilus  is  the  son  of  Satan  and 
of  a  stone  (Jellinek.  “  B.  II.”  iii.  SO)  is  an  interpola¬ 
tion  from  another  source,  written  in  Aramaic,  while 
the  hook  itsdf  is  in  Hebrew  ;  nor  is  this  curious  origin 
of  Armilus  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  the  honk. 
An  entirely  different  conception  of  Armilus  is  found 

in  the  pseudepi graphs;  “Zeruhhahel,” 
Armilus  “Otot  ha-Mashiah”  (Simis  of  the  Mes- 
and  siah )and  “  Telillat  H.  Simon  b.  Yohai  ” 
Satan.  ( Prayer  of  H.  Simon  h.  Yohai).  Aside 
from  a  few  unimportant  variants  in 
these  three  versions — the  Zeruhhahel  seems  to  show 
the  earlier,  shorter  form — they  agree  in  the  follow - 
iiu:  description  of  Armilus;  In  Home  then*  is  a 
splendid  marble  statue  of  a  beautiful  girl  which 


I  (bid  Himself  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  world 
!  <rrj’X"U  "'O'  nTO)-  according  to  tin*  v<*rsion  given 
in  “Teiillat  H.  Simon.”  Through  sexual  intercourse 
of  evil  men.  on-ven  of  Satan  himself,  with  this  statue, 
a  terrible  creature,  in  human  form  was  produced, 
whose  dimensions  as  well  as  shape  wen*  equally 
monstrous.  'Phis  cieat tire.  Armilus  by  name— the 
(bnliles  called  him  Antichrist,  says  tin*  “Otot” — 
w  ill  set  himself  upas  Messiah,  even  as  God  Himself, 
beiiiir  recognized  as  such  by  tin-  sous  ot  Esau,  that 
is.  bv  the  Christians.  He  agrees  to  accept  as  his 
doctrine  the  Gospels,  which  the  Christians  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  (“  B.  II.”  ii.  00;  f/jltifnm —  not  ttjWntinn — 
signifying  something  otl’ensive,  morally  as  well 
as  religiously,  whereas  1tjiff*»to,n  signifies  their 
prayers).  Then  he  turns  to  tin*  Jews,  especially  to 
’  their  leader,  Nchciuiah  b.  Hushiel.  saying.  “Bring 
j  voiir  Torah  and  a<  knowledge  that  1  am  God.”  Ne- 
I  hemiah  and  his  followers  open  the  Tondi  and  read 
!  to  Armilus,  “1  am  the  Eord.  thy  God;  thou  shall 
have  no  oilier  gods  before  me.”  But  as  Armilus 
nevertheless  insists  upon  being  recognized  as  God  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  cry  out  to  him  that  In*  is  Satan 
and  not  God,  a  hitter  battle  breaks  out  between 
Armilus  with  an  immense  heathen  army  on  the  one 
side,  and  Nehemiah  with  30,000  Jewish  heroes  on 
the  other.  'Phis  unequal  combat  ends  in  tin*  death 
of  the  “  Ephraimile  Messiah”  and  a  million  Jews. 
Afteran  interval  of  forty-live  days,  during  which  the 
Jews  unworthy  of  the  Messianic  glory  die  out  (com¬ 
pare  the  similar  statement  in  reference  to  tin*  liber¬ 
ation  from  Egypt  found  already  in  the  old  Hnggadah, 
Mekilta,  Bcshullah,  i..  cd.  Weiss,  p.  2‘J),  and  Ihe  rem¬ 
nant  have  shown  their  true  worth  in  sore  trials  and 
hitter sulTerings  in  the  desert  whither  they  will  have 
lied.  Michael  will  blow  his  trumpet ;  then  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  Eli  jah  will  appear,  gather  tin*  dispersed  of 
Israel,  and  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  Armilus,  inflamed 
against  the  Jews,  will  march  against  the  Messiah. 
But  now  (b>d  Himself  will  war  against  Armilus  and 
his  army  and  destroy  them ;  or  tin*  Messiah,  as  one 
version  has  it.  will  slay  Armilus  hy  the  breath  of 
his  mouth  (Jellinek.  “  B.  II.”  ii.  51,  line  J,  where  the 
text,  is  probably  corrupt;  compare  II  Thess.  ii.  8). 
According  to  a  Homan  legend  (sec  Eusebius,  “Ohron- 
ieon,”  I.  xlvi.  7,  ed.  Migne,  pp.  2S3,  2^4,  and  Book 
11.  anno  1 145).  it  was  an  Armilus  who  presumed 
to  war  with  Jupiter,  and  was  slain  by  tin*  latter's 
thunderbolt.  In  tin*  Armilus  legend  the -Messiah 
takes  the  place  of  Jupiter,  and  lu  re  also  Armilus  is 
slain  bv  tire  and  sulphur  from  heaven  (Jellinek, 
“  B.  H.”  ii.  <S2). 

The  alleged  descent  of  Armilus  from  a  stone  is  a 
Jewish  version  of  the  wide-spread  legend  connected 
with  the  name  of  Virgil  and  referring 
The  Later  to  a  statue  that  became  a  courte- 

Armilus  zan  among  the  Homans  (Giidenmnn. 

Legend.  4*  (Jcscli.  desErziehungswesens  .  .  .  der 
Juden  in  Italien.”  pp.  ‘201  d«r/.,  332. 
333).  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  this  borrowing 
from  the  Virgil  legend  was  due  to  Christian  influence. 
The  antithesis,  Christ  and  Antichrist,  which  is  the 
distinctive  feature  in  tin*  Christian  legend  of  the  An¬ 
tichrist,  l«*d  already  in  the  tenth  century  to  the 
opinion  that  Antichrist  also  would  be  the  offspring 
of  a  virgin  and,  of  course,  of  Satan  (see  Bousset, 
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“  Antichrist,*’  p.  in*.  ami  the  description  of  St.  Hilde- 
•runlr,  lib.  iii.,  vLi,,  \j  .  ,,1.  Mignr.  pp.  7H»H»y.). 

As  to  I he  origin  of  the  tia tu«*  Armilus.  whether  it 
is  derived  from  Romulus.  ihe  founder  of  Rome,  or 
from  Ahriman.  the  evil  principle  of  the  Persians, 
Arimainyus  Armalgus  (Tnrg.  Isa.  xi.  4  and  Ta  rg. 
\er.  Deut.  xxxiv.  :»).  see  Auki.man,  Axticiiiust. 
and  Romi'i. i  s. 

Hi  iti.K  m;  i:a  imi  V  :  /hr  .!  ntirhrist.  esjH*«*iallv  |»n  f*»T,  7u 

**;  W:  KitLMish  tr:iitsi;,ii..n  l»y  a.  H.  Kean.*,  j»|».  i«»»  Il2an«i 
,  }y,:.  ,{,nili:  K",,J,k*>  •/'  *'  },urtiu.  vii.  11 :  Krankei.  in 

I  f.  M.  t,.  In.  aii;  i.imz,  in  \V.-ntn-inn*i*s  Jnhr h.  fur  Isnn  /- 
j/i  //,  N,|  |,,  gR* ;  an<i  7/,v/m .  :*i  iv.  -it:*:  i.ninl.anm. 
inZ.  l>.  M.  \\.\i  OfMemaim.  ihsrh.ihs  h'.riii  huinjs- 

in  si  ns  </,  r  Jinii  n  in  Itnln  n .  j»|*.  :.gj  »  /  :£{:*  jj, 

"\v/\  *}' 1  ‘tyl  •!  ha-Aui/'flnt.  )>.  -i :  1).  Kaufmann.  in  .V.,  nuts- 
yrhni  .  xl.  1.,,.  i:u; :  K.»Hl-r.  in  Z.  h.  M.  xxiii.  r.ii:; ; 

A  ni,  l,  i  , him.  i.  g.M  g.n.*;  Knmss.  < iri,  rhisrhi  u ml 

,  .l/ih Jcllinek.  Jntr«-lu«-ti.f|i 

.V;  yV  »•  Jjj.  E-su  Si  jiiiivr,  <;*schirhtr, 

n.  •  >>.>;  \  ..*r.-iM.-in  amt  Hu-in-i.  <;•*,  ),. r  j „.i,  „ 
III  hum,  1.  I.j.)  it  siij .:  /an/,  f#.  r.  gl  eel.,  jt. 

K  L.  G. 

ARMLEDER  PERSECUTIONS  :  A  series  of 
persecutions  by  a  bund  of  marauders  who  in  ] 
massacred  a  large  number  of  .Jews  in  Alsace.  In 
EW>  a  nobleman,  of  Franconia,  pretending  that  an 
anirel  liad  commissioner!  him  to  do  so.  leathered  a 
band  of  desperadoes  and  pillaged  and  murdered  the 
•Jews.  These  assassins  styled  lliemselves  “Judcn- 
schlager  ”  <  Jewbeatcrs).  Somewhat  later  John 
Zimberlin.  an  innkeeper  of  Cp per  Alsace,  followed 
the  example  set  in  Franconia.  He  tied 'pieces  of 
leather  round  his  arms  and  bade  his  followers  do 
the  same.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  “Armlcder  ” 
Their  leader  was  called  “King  Armlcder.’'  and 
under  him  they  marched  through  Alsace*  killing 
many  Jews. 

Tli°S(‘  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  cseajie  tied 
to  Colmar,  when*  ihe  citizens  protected  them. 
Armlcder.  whom  success  had  intoxicated,  besieged 
the  city  and  devastated  the  surroundinir  country. 

I  lie  citizens  asked  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  to 
assist  them.  When  Armlcder  heard  that  the  im¬ 
perial  troops  were  approaching  he*  tied  to  France 
No  sooner  had  tin*  emperor  left  the  country,  how¬ 
ever.  than  Armlcder  again  appeared. 

The  lords  of  Alsace,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
bishop  of  St rasburir.  formed  an  alliance  (Mav  17, 
l-TN).  the  members  of  which  pledged  themselves  to 
pursue  Armlcder  and  fifteen  of  his  most  prominent 
followers.  But  it  was  very  dillieult  to  attack  Ann- 
leder’s  adherents;  and  in  the  following  year  i 
kni-ht.  Rudolph  of  Andlau.  made  an  agnement 
with  “  Kin.ir  Armlcder, ?%  granting  an  amnesty  to  him 
ami  Ins  followers,  provided  that  for  the  next  ten 
>ears  they  would  refrain  from  molesting  the  Jews 
I  houidi  attacks  ceased  for  a  short  time,  the  .Jews 
during  the  ten  years  of  armistice,  never  lived  in 
security;  and  in  R>4b  t  here  occurred  the  terrible  mas- 
saeres  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hi.ack  Dkatii.  to  which 
the  attacks  of  Armlcder  had  been  the  prelude 
1,,|S-Km»Ali,!V.;  Uist,,irr  *'*J»if*  <l'Al#irr  Paris 

n. 

in^M.°^7:,  A  only  time  ti.rns 

... ....  ‘  11  *•  '■*  ■*  is  us,,,l  lijrur.ilivHv 

f  .  ,  1:1,1  ,lis  nnnory  and  l.roiii^lit 

lorth  the  weapons  of  his  indiirnat ion  “).  I„  s.Tn'r 


of  Songs  iv.  4  reference  is  made  toa  tower  of  David 
built  for  an  Armory,  on  the  walls  of  which  then 
“hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mi-litv 
men."  In  Nch.  iii.  lit  Ezer.  son  of  Jeshua.  und.  r 
tnok  the  repair  of  the  city  wall  oppositethe  entram 
tothe  “armory  at  the  turning M  (of  the  wall).  Thu* 
there  seem  to  have  been  one  or- more  buildin-s  d»* 
voted  to  the^stora-e  of  arms,  as  it  is  iiimfiomd  in 

I  Kings  x.  17  that  Solomon  kept  live  hundred -oldf  ii 

shields  “in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  " 

J«-  F.  S.  M. 

ARMS.  See  Wkapoxs. 

ARMY.  Biblical  Data  :  This  term,  here  us,  d 
to  designate  the  defensive  force  of  Israel  at  all  stair,  s 
of  the  nation  s  history,  embraces  widely  dissimilar 
aggregations  of  men.  Tlw  Hebrew  ’vmnlmlarv 
searcely  indicates  these  distinctions  fully.  Thus 
the  most  comprehensive  Hebrew  term  is  ("  forew 
or“  fori  M's  ");  much  more  common  designation, 

is  properly  “an  army  in  the  field”;  while  T\2^^ 
means  “an  army  in  order  of  battle.”  As  thechar~ 
aeter  of  any  fighting  body  depends  upon  its  com¬ 
position  and  organization,  tin*  subject  will  hen*  b.* 
treated  from  this  point  of  view.  The  decisive  hi- 
topical  dividing-point  is  tin*  institution  of  a  standin- 
Army  in  the  time  of  King  David,  an  epoch  coeval 
with  tin*  establishment  of  tin*  kingdom. 

In  tin*  old  tribal  days  levies  were  made  bv  tie- 
eliief  of  each  clan,  to  be  employed  either  in  the 

eral  cause  or  in  the  interests  of  th¬ 
in  Tribal  elan  itself.  As  typical  of  this  <-usb,m 

Days.  may  be  cited  tin*  levy  „f  Abraham 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  Abraham 
here  musters  his  own  well-tried  servants— Inn-di 
buy  retainers,  not  chattels  of  questionable  lovaltv- 
and  these  constitute  a  military  body  prepared*  to 
operate  in  the  maneuvers  of  ‘the  bVief  eampaig?» 
(xiA. ,14).  In  verse  *J4  (d  the  same  chapter  a  suggos- 
tnm  is  given  of  the  readiness  with  which  kindred  or 
friendly  elans  fell  in  with  a  movement  to  help  tin- 
general  cause.  The  “army  ”  here  consists  of  all  r.- 
liahh*.  able-bodied  men,  who  possess  no  other  dis¬ 
cipline  than  that  acquired  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
semi-nomadic  life.  The  same  conditions  apply  to 
the  deeds  recorded. in  (Jen.  xxxiv.  ‘>.1.  xhiii  22  and 
virtually  remain  unchanged  during  the  desert ^wan¬ 
derings  of  the*  tribes.  The  encounter  with  Anialek 
(hx  xvji.  H-RJ)  is  an  example  of  thesi*  frequent 
conflicts  with  alien  jieoples,  which  are  also  vividly 
exemplified  in  tin*  gradual  subjugation  of  the  (  a 
naamtes  by  the  Hebrew  confederacy,  detailed  in 
Judges  1  1-11.  5.  where  the  attack  is  descrilHil  as 
being  made  either  by  single  elans  or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  tribes.  Here  the  fighters  include  all  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  tin*  division  of  forces  de¬ 
pending  solely  upon  tin*  exigencies  of  tin*  oe<*asion 
A  slightly  different  system  prevailed  after  the 
settlement  had  been  fairly  established.  The  neces- 
*  o.  .,  sil>*  of  defending  territory  once  ae- 
After  the  quired  led  to  the  formation  of  a  kind 
Settlement  of  irregular  militia  in  each  consid- 
m  Canaan,  erabh*  district.  (’ombinations  for 
llu*  common  defense  against  external 
and  internal  enemies  naturally  followed;  and  flies,* 
.triad daily  led  to  the  formation  of  an  elementary 
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Annv ■  ..rganizalion,  in  which  tin*  unit  consiste  d  of 
a  iniliiai  v  body  or  company  ("1V13)  of  no  nu- 

standard.  but  accustomed  to  act  togcihcr 
to  obry  a  popular  leader.  Tin*  ewistrmv  of 
s  u  *  ■  1 1  minpanirs  is  already  indicated'  in  tin*  Song  of 
I rail  tduelge*s  v.  14.  Jh-hr.).  when*  it  is  said: 
•‘Fnan  Machir  came  down  tin*  troop-leaders  [A;  \  . 
*•  irovcrnors ”].  and  from  Ze-I.ulon  those  marching 
with  the  baton  of  tin- captain  tin*  c  aptain  here*  1m*- 
bur  ’*  the  writer  **  (see  A.  \  . ).  or  the  man  who  kept 
the  nm-ter-roll  of  Ids  troop— a  duty  later  delegated 
to  special  ollieer  (Jer.  lii.  Such  companies 

o.nsistcd  of  volunteers,  many  of  whom  in  course  of 
time  took  up  the  business  as  a  permanent  oc  cupation. 
Jn  periods  of  national  or  local  danger  these  men  were 


the*  landed  proprietor  furnished  bis  contingent  of 
lighting  men  in  proportion  to  his  wealth;  and  his 
'  military  reputation  ordinarily  depend- 

Elements  ed  upon  such  display  of  force.  This 
for  a  was  one*  of  the  reasons  why  Gideon, 
General  the  most  stable*  of  the  judges,  was 

Levy.  chosen  to  take  the*  lead  against  the* 

-Midianiles.  In  the*  later  period  of 
the*  Judges  then*  were  three  elements  in  a  general 
■  lew:  (1)  casual  recruits,  a  more  or  less  irrespon- 
sihii*  body:  (2)  the  freemen  of  tin*  family  or  house¬ 
hold.  with  their  bondmen;  (8)  irregular  troopers 
of  the  guerrilla  order.  Gideon’s  sifting  process  on 
the*  march  (Judges  vii.  2  <  t  **  •/.)  illustrates  the  various 
grades  of  quality  in  his  motley  Army. 


An  Assyrian  army  Marching  Tiirocgh  a  Wooded  Region. 

(Kr<m  Laxanl,  **  Ninvxvh.**) 


* *f  great  service*  p>  their  people1 ;  but  when  no  great 
ucrasii in  demanded  their  interference,  they  wen*  apt 
to  become  a  species  of  licensed  freebooters.  Doth 
J<  plith;di  and  Samson  seem  to  have  been,  typical 
leaders  of  suc  h  free-lanc  e  s,  whose*  capacity  for  mis¬ 
chief.  in  tlx*  event,  of  a  wide-spread  discontent,  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  was  exemplified  by 
David's  band  of  outlaws. 

Whi  !e  some  of  the  ruderand  rougher  of  the*  judges 
thus  became  leaders  of  semi-professional  warriors, 
an  entirely  dilTerent  order  of  soldiery  was  bring  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  more*  regular  way.  As  the*  elan  and 
family  chiefs  of  the*  earlier  clays  put  their  men  into 
the  field  and  led  them,  so  in  more*  settled  time  s  the 
great  landholders  furnished  their  respective  quotas 
for  the*  common  defense.  Thus  the*  te  rm  "VS 33 

(tfihfmr  hitt/tf)  in  sonic*  eases  came*  to  signify  both  **  man 
of  valor”  and  “man  of  property” — that  is  to  say, 


Tlx*  re  ign  of  Saul  constituted  a  stage*  of  transition 
in  tlx*  military  as  well  as  in  all  tlx*  other  allairs  of 
Israel.  During  this  regime  the  Phi- 
Reign  of  listincs,  tlx*  most  military  people  of 
Saul.  Palestine,  had  become  a  constant 
menace*  to  the  Hebrews,  and  had 
the  re  by  revealed  tlx*  imperative  necessity  both  of  a 
|  stable*  government  and  of  a  standing  Army  for  the 
national  defense.  It  was  merely  an  unclassified  levy 
i  that  Saul  had  with  difficulty  raised  against  the  Am- 
!  monites  (I  Sam.  xi.  7  <7  a v/y.).  Afte*r  the  repulse  of 
those  tribes,  however,  lx*  dismissed  tlx*  gre*ater  part 
*  of  tlx*  host,  retaining 8.000  to  hold  poigtsuf  vantage 
in  Hetlx  l  and  Gjhcah  against  the*  Philistim*s  (I  Sain, 
xiii.  2  <t  *<</.).  Naturally,  the  king  and  the  crown 
prince*  Jonathan  divided  tlx*  command  between 
them:  tlx*  former  selecting  for  his  special  service 
any  man  distinguished  for  personal  prowess  (l  Sam. 
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\i\  .  VJj.  But  tin*  changing  fort  tines  of  flu*  war  and  ;  age  to  tin*  mint,  a  small  body  of  chosen  troops 
tin-  king'-  mental  trouble*  j in-i  linli-ii  any  further  j  who  w crc  st rid  1  y  professionals.  \vm-  equipped  with 
<  1» •  \  « ■  I' 1 1 . m n 'ii t .  1 1ms.  while  a  standing  lorn*  was  |  a  regular  commissariat.  ami  received  lixt-il  wages 

,Vr"- 11  i/’ 1 1  :‘s  nccc-sarv.  tin*  soldier  was  still  any  j  (compare  I  Kings  iv.  21).  These  were  imt  chosen. 

like  t In* old  levies.  l»y  trihal  representation,  hut  were 
recruited  from  the  best  available 
Reign  of  sources.  Some  had  doubt  lc>s  been 
David.  members  of  David's  former  band  of 
outlaws,  while  others  wire  Philis¬ 
tines;  and  it  was  from  the  latter  that  the  whole 
body  derived  its  name,  'rkzm  TTCH  C Cherethito 
and  Pelet bites  **).  At  the  same  time,  the  genera) 
militia  was  still  maintained  and  extended  (II  Sam. 
\viii.  1;  II  Kings  i.  St;  \i.  4.  lit).  rp..n  the  death 
of  David’s  old  general  Jonh,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  Benaiah  became  commander  of  the  whole 
Army;  and  it  may  in*  assumed  that,  thenceforth  the 
two  positions  were  usually  vested  in  the  same  ollieer. 

All  hopes  that  Israel  would  continue  to  he  a  great 
military  nation  came  to  an  end  through  the  misgov- 
ermueiit  .n  the  later yearsof  Solomon,  and  the  schism 
which  it  occasioned;  nor  had  the ‘Army  under  David 
attained  to  an  equality  \\ it Ii  the  re- 
Decline  spective  military  forces  of  other  lead  - 
Under  ing  Eastern  nations  of  tin*  period.  In 
Solomon;  David  s  time,  cavalry  formed  no  pari 
Cavalry,  of  the  service.  Introduced  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  it  bad  to  In*  abandoned  h v  the 
immediate  successors  of  that  ruler.  Both  horses 
ami  chariots,  however,  were  cmplovcd  during  ami 
alter  the  Syrian  wars.  According  to  the  report  <;f 
Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria,  who  fought  against  him 
in  sr,  |  r..<\,  A  hah  had  2JHH)  chariots- ami  the  decline 
(»f  the  military  powernf  northern  Israel  was  marked 
by  tin*  reduction  to  which  tin*  successors  of  the  latter 
had  to  submit  (II  Kings  vii.  13.  xiii.  7).  Thus. 
Hc/ckiah  of  .Tudah  was  ridiculed  by  an  Assyrian 
legate  because  of  his  lack  of  war  horses  and  riders 
(II  Kings  xviii.  2:\).  All  branches  of  the  service 
were  most  fully  developed  in  the  military  era  of 
Jeroboam  II.  and  Tz/iah  (Azariah).  It  is  certain 
that  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  large  eavalrv 
force  was  made  difficult  for  Israel  by  reason  of  the 
rugged  nature  of  tin*  ground.  Moreover,  tin*  Proph¬ 
ets  opposed  cavalry  as  a  foreign  innovation,  and 
as  tending  to  encourage  relations  with  Egvpt.  t lie 
country  from  which  most  of  tin*  war-horses  were 
furnished  (Isa.  xxxi.  1);  and  the  service  w.*?s  further 
condemned  as  fostering  a  reliance  upon  mere  human 
force  (compare  P*.  xx.  7,  xxxiii.  7,  cxlvii.  10). 

Bnu.tocKAtMIY  :  Apart  from  tin*  data  fumish«*d  t»v  tin*  Bible  it¬ 
self,  some  casual  information  is  given  in  J.*si  plms  t.l ##/.>. 
The  inseriptional  accounts  of  Assyrian  wars  in  Syria  ami  Pal¬ 
estine  afTor-l  a  few  « Ie*t :il is.  For  the  army  operations  of 
anrnpiity  in  the  Orient,  tlte  Egyptian  and  tin*  Assyrian  tnonti- 
tncntal  sculptures  especially  the  latter  -  are  ,,f'  high  value. 
Special  treatises  are:  < .  leiehgn  is*,  lu  lb  Militori  lb hr>r- 
onnn%  lb!H):  Zaeltarim*.  under  the*  satue  title.  and  the 
sirt tnes  in  the  Bible  dictionaries,  among  the  u*>r  of  which  is 
that  of  Bennett  in  the  Knciir.  lliblUtt.  s.-,.  also  Spitzer. 
/jl'J  J'g*  ion/  if  i  hr-Utst  tz  tlt-r  .\ltrn  Isnn  Jit*  n,  LM  ed., 
IN.*;  Newark.  Ibhrii ischc  Arch;i,,l,,:ji, .  j.  :r,0  ,t  *<  >i. ;  F. 
^vnlly.  Snnitisvhv  KricysnUnth Una  r,  v«»I.  i.,  Leipsic, 

1U  J.  F.  Mt  C. 


one  capable  of  hearing  arms.  Such  a  militia,  nat¬ 
urally,  provided  its  own  supplies  (compare  I  Sam. 
x  vii.  17).  and  received  no  pav. 

The  decisive  advance  made  by  David  consisted  in 
his  h.i\  ing  at  the  capital.  and  indeed  as  an  appchd- 


“ — Ancient  and  Medieval:  Of  peaceful  dispose 
‘ion.  lie*  Jews  at  all  limes  have  shown  bravery  in  war. 
As  the  terms  for  virtue  among  t|H.  Orceks’aml  Ko- 
mans.  afnr/t  anti  rirtux  respectively,  are  derived  from 
military  prowess,  so  the  nobleman  among  the  He- 
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,iVUs  i.  (<tl  In  I  “Hi  l.avir  (the  man  of  [military! 

h ;  warrrnn.  Abraham,  the  prototype  ot 
•  while  guided  hy  the  words.  “Let  there 

!,.  ,.,,Mril'e.  I  pmv  tint*,  between  me  and  thee.  .  .  . 
.'Vw-  are  brethren  “  (Hell.  xili.  8.  B.  V.).  goes. 
•  •  »-i ,iH\  i«>  war  against  the  lour  mighi\  Linus 
,*•/ hi-  nephew,  ami  refuses  t«»  take  a  portion 
.  •  1 1,,.  after  having  liberated  tin-  land  ot 

S.»d«»m  (Gen.  xiv.  14-23i,  It  fell  to 
Spirit  E-au*s,  n«*t  to  Jacob  s.  lot  t«»  “live  by 
d  Bravery,  the  >W(.rd”  (lien.  .\wii.  tup  yet  no 
Sin»ner  did  Simeon  and  Levi,  tin*  sons 
■  k-arn  of  the  villainy  (not  “folly.”  as  in  A. 

\  : ; . i i  \l  V.)  which  Shcehem.  the  son  of  Ilamor. 

;  urmighi  with  regard  to  their  sister  Dinah,  than 


*h»  v  ~  i « .« -k  man  liis  sword,  and  came  upon  tin* 

i  I T v  lio]»ilv.  amt  slew  all  tlie  males”  xxsiv.). 

Tl»e  Movaic  laws  on  warfare,  whieh  insist  that  peace 
dioiil.i  be  < » lie  red  to  a  city  before  it  be  besieged 
,  I  It  ut .  x\.  10).  are  framed  on  the  presumption  that 
taini-ijeari*  dm-ss  is  rare  among  the  people:  situ  (‘the 
oHieers  an*  enjoined  to  issue  before  the  battle  the 
pr**i]amaii«*n:  “What  man  is  there  that  is  tearful 
ami  faint -h.-arted?  let  him  go  and  return  unto  his 
h’*u-e  ]«  m  his  brethren's  heart  faint  as  well  as  his 
h.  an  ”  \x.  S;  compare  Josephus.  “Ant.  iv. 

v 11 :  Soi ah  viii.  1).  Indeed,  the  Song  of  Deborah 

•  •  ii* *»--  the  spirit  of  heroie  warfare,  while  it  upbraids 
tie-  trihi-s  and  elans  that  abode  by  the  sbeepfoMs 
a iid  would  m»t  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
*ii«-  mighty  (Judges  v.  S  ct  saj.,  10.  2d).  Thus  the 
battle  of  < lideou  ( Hi.  vii.)  was  a  battle  of  heroes.  So 
«io  the  bats  of  Saul  (l  Sam.  xi.  7-11),  of  Jonathan 

\iv.  Id- !•*»;  com] tare  II  Sam.  i.  22),  of  David 

•  I  Sam.  xvii..  xviii.  7)  and  liis  men  (II  Sam.  xxiii.), 
ami  the  warlike  psalms  (Ps.  xx.,  xlviii.,  I x viii. ,  ex., 
exlix.  i  testify  to  the  value  laid  on  prowess  by  the 
ibbj.w  nation.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Ha<moneans  lent  to  their  patriotism  in  war  still 
greater  intensity,  and  made  of  the  people  a  race 

•  »f  heroe>  (I  Macc.  iii.  21,  iv.  8*7  **■'/.,  v.  31  tt  ><7., 
vi.  42). 

I  mler  the  llasmonean  dynasty  a  regular  Army 


was  formed  (I  Macc.  xiv.  32),  the  soldiers  receiving 
payment.  Jew  s  served  as  mercenaries  in  the  Syrian 
A  in  iv  also  (I  Macc.  x.  I  Iy  nanus  I.  was  the 

earliest  t«>  maintain  fon-ign 'mercenaries  (Josephus, 
••Ant.”  x iii.  s.  >  1)'.  Alexander  Jannaus  did  like¬ 
wise  (Josephus,  ”15.  J.  i.  rb  d). 

One  of  the  ehief  obstacles  in  Jewish  warfare  at 
tin*  beginning  of  the  llasmonean  uprising  was  that 
the  Jews  were  prevented  from  carrying  arms  on 
the  Sabbath.  This  exposed  them  to  the  peril  of 
bring  attacked  without  being  able  Jo  delend  them¬ 
selves  (see  I  Macc.  ii.  3S;  Josephus,  “  15.  J.”  L  7,  £  d: 
ii.  1(5,  £  4;  it  ft  ///,  “  Ant.”  xviii.  11,^2);  but  it  was 
decided  that  in  defense,  and  in  sieges  as  well,  when 
the  warriors  were  regarded  as  carrying  out  special 
divine  ordinances,  lighting  on  the  Sabbath  day  was 
permitted  (1  Marc.  ii.  41;  Sifre,  Dent.  204;  Sliab. 
It),/).  Wbei her  arms  may  be  carried  on  the  Sabbath 
as  an  ornament  of  tin*  warrior,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  Elie/.er — who  standsou  the allinna- 
tive  side  — and  the  other  tannaim. 
Fighting  who  sec  in  weapons  of  war  a  ncccs- 
on  sary  evil  that  the  Messianic  time,  the 
Sabbath,  world's  great  Sabbath,  will  do  away 
with  (Shah.  vi.  4).  “Nor  did  our 
forefathers.”  says  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  i.  12), 

** betake  themselves,  as  did  some  others,  to  robbery; 
nor  did  they,  in  order  to  gain  more  wealth,  fall  into 
foreign  wars,  although  our  country  contained  many 
ten  thousands  of  men  of  courage  sufficient,  for  that 
purpose."  Of  the  heroic  valor  displayed  by  the 
Jews  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  three*  hooks 
of  Josephus  Oil  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Mid- 
ra<him.  give  ample  testimony.  It  tilled  Titus  and 
his  soldiers  with  admiration.  And  yet,  despite  the 
terrible  losses  and  cruel  tortures  intlieted  upon  the 
nation  hy  the  victor,  the  war  spirit  did  not  die  out 
in  the  Jewish  people.  Bar  Kokba  s  Army,  whieh 
tradition  places  at  200.000  men,  performed  wonders 

«.f  li.-i-oixin  <<  Sit.  iiT./ :  Lam.  H-  ii.  Y<-r.  Ta'anit.  i\'. 

<;<),, ;  lVsik.  K.  2tt,  .50  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  YM)hrt  *7.]). 

The  story  of  Axilai  (Hanilai)  and  Asinai  (I.Iasi- 
nai),  the  Jewish  robber  generals,  whose  Army  filled 
the  lands  of  Babylonia  and  Parthia  with  fear,  forms 
a  strange  chapter  ill  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  the 
East  (see  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  9,  §§ 

But  not  only  in  their  own  country  did  the  Jews 
prove  to  be  brave  soldiers.  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xi.  8, 

£  o)  records  that  many  Jews  enlisted  of  their  own 
accord  in  the  Army  of -Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
ptolemv  !..  recognizing  their  bravery  and  loyalty, 
tn.ik  many  Jews  and  distributed  them  into  garrisons 
(//,.  xii.  1).  Ptolemy  Philomotor  and  his  wife  Cleo¬ 
patra  committed  their  whole  kingdom  to  Onias  and 
posit  hens,  the  two  Jewish  generals  of  the  whole 
Army,  whose  bravery  and  loyalty  were  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  queen  in  times  of  great 
Classical  peril  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  ;>). 

Times.  Helkias  and  Ananias,  two  Jewish  gen¬ 
erals  of  Cleopatra,  saved  her  throne 
from  the  onslaughts  of  her  own  son,  Ptolemy  Lathy  - 
rus  (ith‘M,  “Ant.”  xiii.  Pi,  §  1). 

Seleucus  Nicator  and  Antioch  us,  liis  grandson, 
kings  of  Svria.  received  aid  from  tlie  Jews  in  their 
wars,  and  in  recognition  endowed  them  with  many 
privileges  of  citizenship  {ih.  xii.  3,  1-3).  The 
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Jrws  aided  tin*  Homans,  also,  in  t la  ir  wars.  Espe¬ 
cially  did  Julius  C;c>ar speak  in  termsof  high  praise 
ol  J  he  valor  displayed  by  the  fifteen  hundred  Jewish 
s°ldiers  engaged  in  his  wars  against  Egypt  and 
against  Mil hridalesol  iVrganius;  and  in  recognition 
o|  their  services  In*  conferred  especial  favors  on 
Ilyreanus,  t he  h i ir  1 »  pries*.  and  on  tin*  Jewish  people 
xiw  N— 10).  Mark  Antony  received  assistance 
fi om  Jewish  soldiers,  Herod  having  formed  an  Armv 
of  li’  e  Jewish  and  live  Homan  cohorts  (/L  xiv,  !•*», 
>;»'•  On  the  other  hand.  Mark  Antony,  at  then-quest 
o|  II \  reanus,  exempted  i be  Jews  from  service  in  the 
at  tides  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  earrv  arms 
or  to  travel  oil  the  Sabbath  (/A.  xiv.  10.  jY  pp 
It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  emperor  Ilonorias 
to  issue  (  I  IS)  a  decree — renewed  by  Theodosius,  bv 
Oh.tain*  II..  and  by  the  Byzantine emperors—  f’orbid- 
din.ir  Jews  and  Samaritans  to  enlist  in  the  Homan 
army  (Codex  Thcndosiaiius.  xvi.  t.  S.  10).  probably 
in  view  of  t  In  ir  Sabbat  h  observance.  as  Dohm  (“  Die 
Biirgerliehe  Ycrhesscrung  der  Juden.”  i.  Kil)  sug¬ 
gested;  but,  as  he  contended  iih.  j>.  lol).  this  docs  not 
atrord  sutlieient  reason, see  “  protocol lc  der  Drit- 

ten  Habbiner- Yersammlumr  zu  Breslau,”  1S.J0,  p, 
HMi;  “  Juden-Einancipation.”  in  Erseh  and  (I ruber, 

“  Encyklopadii*,*’  ]>.  2fJ7.  note  40). 

Of  the  military  spirit  of  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
the  following  fact  bears,  testimony :  Twelve  thou- 
sand  Jews  had  fought  in  defense  of 
Babylonia.  Oa\sarca  Mazaea  against  Sapor  I.,  only 
to  be  defeated  and  massacred:  and 
when  the  news  reached  Samuel,  tin*  gieal  teacher  of 
Xehardea  and  friend  of  the  new  dynasty,  he  would 
n°l  sl,mv  sLnis  <»f  mourning.  as  his  patriotic  feel-  i 
ing  was  stronger  than  his  love  for  his  coreligionists 
(M.K.  2bu). 

Of  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia,  the 
story  of  DIiu-Nowas  and  the  chivalry  of '  Samat’al 
i un-Adi va  arc  by  themselves  sutlieient  testimony. 
When  Mohammed  came  to  Medina  he  found  the 

Avholi*  touni  rv  full  of  J.-ws  iv.,,1  v  him  witli 

arms  in  hand,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  them  his 
allies.  They  refused.  Hut  though  they  were  noted 
lor  being  brave  and  sturdy  lighters. 'they  lacked 
strategic  skill  .and  organization.  First  the  Banu 
Kainuka  wen*  surrounded,  captured,  and  allowed 
to  leave  tin*  country  for  the  Holy  Land;  then  tin* 
Banu  Xadhir,  part  of  whom  were  massacred,  (be 
rest  emigrat ingalso to  Palestine:  lastly 
Arabia.  the  Jews  of  Khaibar.  after  having 
fought  like  lions,  surrendered  and 
cm  ignited  to  Babylonians,.  “The  sword  which 
tin*  Hasmoneans  bad  wielded  in  defense  of  their  re 
hgion.  and  which  was  in  turn  used  by  tin*  Z-alots 
and  the  Arabian  Jews  fin  the  cause  of  freedom),  was 
wrung  from  the  hands  of  the  last  Jewish  heroes  of 
Khaibar  ”  (Cruet/..  "Hisioiy  of  the  Jews."  iii.  S3),  j 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla  (twelfth  century)  found  an  in-  • 
dependent  Jewish  warrior  tri!>e  living  in  the  hi-d,.  | 
lands  of  Khurasan  near  Xisapur.  numbering  many  j 
thousand  families,  regarding  themselves  as  descend¬ 
ants  of  Dan.  Zebubm.  Asher,  and  Xaphtali.  under  ! 
a  Jewish  prince  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Amarkala 
ha-Levi  (Benjamin  of  Tudcla.  ed.  Asher,  pp.  sj 
<f  *( V-).  Another  independent  Jewish  tribe  bent 
upon  warlike  expeditions  is  mentioned  by  Benjamin 


as  living  in  the  district  of  Tehama  in  Yemen  (ih 

1>-  TO)- 

W  hen  the  city  of  Naples  was  besieged  in  -Y>i>  i»y 
Belisariu<.  the  general  of  tlie  emperor  Justinian,  the 
Jews.  besitles  supplying  the  city  with  all  necessaries 
during  the  siege,  fought  so  bravely  in  defense  of 
the  pari  of  the  city  nearest  the  sea. 

In  that  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  at 

Southern  tack  that  quarter;  and  when  Beiisa- 

Europe.  rins  at  last  forced  his  entrance,  they 
still  otTered  heroic  resistance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Prom  pi  use*  De 
Bello  (Jothieorum.”  i.  4J;  Cruet  z.  “History  of  ij,<* 
Jews.”  iii.  ;n  it  snj . ;  Oudemann.  “Hescli.  dcs  Erzie- 
liungswesenfder  Juden  in  Jtalien.”  p.  2i.  Win  n 
Arles  was  besieged  by  the  generals  of  Theodorie 
b>(}S).  the  Jews,  loyal  and  grateful  to  Clovis,  their 
king,  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  city 
(( iriitz  ** Gcscli.  der  Juden,”  v.  5fi;  Kng.  trails]., 
iii.  Mb,. 

Jeu  ish  soldiers  assisted  Childcric  in  his  war  against 
A\  amba.  I  he  Moors  are  said  to  have  entrusted  to 
Jews  the  guardianship  of  the  conquered  cities  of 
Spain.  I  nder  King  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile,  in  jobs. 

Id. ooo  Jews  fought  against  Yusuf  ilm 
In  Spain.  Teshutin  in  the  battle  of  Zalaka.  with 
such  heroism  that  the  battle-field  was 
covered  with  tbeir  bodies.  Under  Alfonso  YHI. 
(Ilbb-1214)  there  were  many  warriors  among  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  Jews  of  Toledo  that  fought 
bravely  against  the  Mo  .rs  {< Jraetz.  “History  of  the 
Jews.”  iii.  :5si;;  Herman  cd..  vi.  22b).  Alfonso  X.. 
<*alied  “tin*  \\  ise.  while  infante,  had  manv  Jews  in 
his  army;  and  in  the  capture  of  Seville  <  12b*) 
Jewish  warriors  distinguished  themselves  so  highly 
that,  in  compensation  for  their  services.  Alfonso 
allotted  to  them  certain  lands  for  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  village.  He  also  transferred  to  them  three 
most | lies  which  they  turned  into  synagogues.  Tin* 
ei  uel  fanaticism  <4  the  Moors  bad  alienated  the 
-T«-ws:.  wi,„  w,-r<-  now  won  over  to  tin*  Clirisiiun*  l>v 
the  tolerant  rule  of  the  latter  (Hraetz.  ih.  iii.  5b2:  Her¬ 
man  cd.,  vii.  Fl(»).  Jews  fought  bravely  at  tin*  side 
of  Pedro  tin*  Cruel  in  defense  of  tin*  cities  of  Toledo, 
Briviesea,  and  Burgos,  against  Henry  de  Trastainara. 
his  brother,  and  had  to  pay  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
king  either  with  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
undefended  wives  and  children,  or,  as  the  Jews  of 
Bingos  had  to  do,  with  a  heavy  ransom  to  the  re - 
lentless  victor  (Oraetz.  ih.  h\  i*>3V/x»«  ;  Herman  cd 
vii.  4*24). 

According  to  Brisch  C  Gcscl,.  der  Juden  in  Cf»ln.r 
i.  the  Jews  of  Cologne  carried  arms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  take  active  part  in  the  military 
service  and  to  defend  the  eity  in  ease  of  war  Ctoi- 
ner  Hesehichtsquellen.”  ii.  2Vb,  3H);  the  rabbis  on 
tbe  Hhme  permitted  the  Jews  to  do  so  in  ease  of 
siege.  When  excommunicated  b\  Pope  Gregory 
\  IL.  Henry  IV.  was  deserted  by  princes  ami  priests, 
states  and  cities,  but  tbe  Jew's  of  Worms  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens  stood  by 
him  ami  defended  him  with  arms  in  hand.  The  em¬ 
peror  showed  his  recognition  in  the  shape  of  decrees 
releasing  them  from  paying  toll  in  Frankfort  on-the- 
Mam.  Dortmund.  XuremlM-rg.  and  other  centers  of 
commerce  (Grill/.,  “Hesch.  der  Juden,”  vi  SS)  Jews 
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ili''  cit v  of  Prague  against  tin*  Swedes  in 
,|M.  Thirty  Years’  War  (Oral/,  ?Vx.  50;  English  ed.t 
j\  7* »7 1 ;  ami  in  Hi'Ti,  as  loyal  subjects  of  turkey. 

they  defended  tin*  city  of  OtVn  against 
Germany  t  lit*  victorious  armies  of  Aust  ria  (Unit 
and  i}>-  x.  2S(»).  Cnder  Boleslav  11.,  in  the 
Austria.  tenth  century,  the  Jews  fought  side 
hv  side  with  their  Bohemian  frllow- 
e  i?  :/i-n<  against  the  pagan  Slavs  (see  l.bw.  in  “Ben 
riiammja."  p.  3Fs.i.  The  Je  ws  of  Wormsand 

,  f  1  wen*  practiced  in  bearing  arms.  On  the 

|  j :  |  j  j  d .  the  Jews  of  Angevin  England  were  pro 
|rnjji  po^si  ssin iT  arms  hv  the  Assi/.e  of  Arms. 
I>1  .-.Jaeohs.  “Jews  of  Angevin  England/’  p.  75). 
i  r  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maria  Theresa.  Jews 
d  in  the  Austrian  Army  (Wolf,  in  “Ben  Cha- 
jri.”  ]st;*y  p.  Pd'.  In  1742-43  Kahhi  Jonathan 
;  a '•eh  ip  .  ineommon  withotherrahbisof  Prague, 

...V. ,  ,1  tin*  Jews  to  flight  in  defense  of  tin*  fortitiea- 
■  -..ft  he  eit  v  of  Prague  against  the  at  tacks  of  the 

i  ,  :>,  }i  Annv,  la*  himself  standing  amon^  them  to 
» .  (  r  and  encourage  them.  This  is  stated  in  a 

•  ni-aandum  of  the  AuMrian  Jews,  dated  1  TOO, 

I,.  many  rabbinical  arguments  are  given  in  favor 

•  i "  rf'T.idnir  military  service  on  tin*  Sabbath  in  be- 
:■!  of  tlieir  (  ountry  (Wolf,  ih.  1>T>2.  pp.  02  <  t  .vy. ). 

1  >i 'Inn  (“  Biirirerliehe  Yerbesserung  der  Juden,’’  ii. 

:.:io  relates  that  in  the  naval  battle  between  the 
Bibidi  and  tin*  Dutch.  A u ir.  15.  17*1.  a  Dutch  Jew 
;  •  *  u  g  1 1 1  with  such  heroism  that  many  other  Jews 
a- iv  induced  to  follow  his  example  and  join  the 
i  .  and  the  chief  rahbi  of  Amsterdam  not  only 
j:;\r  :l,i  in  ids  permission  and  his  blessing,  but  ex- 
i  i><  d  them  from  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
tin  di.-tary  laws  as  far  as  t  heir  military  duties  would 
interfere  with  it.  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Dutch  navy 
<  \eeilrd  in  courage  and  zeal  in  the  eompiest  of 
Brazil  tKolmt.  in  Simon  Wolfs  “The  American  J<*w 
a^  Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen, p.  413;  (Iraelz. 

“  History  of  the  Jews/’  iv.  OJf^j).  Jews,  encouraged 
h\  tlieir  rahhi,  Isaac  Altnah,*  defended  the  fort  «f 
ll'cife.  mar  Pernambuco.  a LTiiinst  the  Portuguese 
with  Mich  remarkalde  skill  and  heroism  as  to  evoke 
t lie  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  government;  for, 
wit  bout  t  hid  r  dauntless  resistance,  the  garrison  would 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender  (Grnefz.  f,r.  pp. 
bbJ.  <U»4).  'When  the  French  licet,  under  Admiral 
Cassnd.  made  a  smhh*n  atltiek  on  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Surinam  in  lfist),  it  was  met  with  brave  resist - 
am  and.  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Sahlmth  day, 
the. jews  fought  valiantly  for  their  colony  (Ivohut, 

-  p.  bib),  of  mis  bravery  they  gave  proof  a  sec* 

>  ud  time,  in  1712.  when  Cassard  again  attacked  Su¬ 
rinam.  on  w  hirh.m  cushm  one  of  the  Pintos  defended 
iIh*  fort  singlcdianded  until,  overwhelmed  by  su¬ 
perior  force,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  (Kohut, 
ty.  pp.  4. Vl-r»l).  Especially  did  David  Nasi  distin¬ 
guish  himself  by  his  hemic  valor  ami  skilful  general-  j 
ship.  He  died  in  1713  on  the  battle  held,  in  his  ! 
thirty  first  campaign  against  the  Maroons  (Ivohut, 
Is.  p.  -KM). 

The  Jews  of  Poland  were,  like  their  fellow  eiti-  I 
zens,  enjoined  to  do  military  service  In  Lithuania 
and  the  I  krainc  they  fought  alongside  their  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  (  ’ossaeks 
(Ibls-lii.yj)  the  Jews  fought  with  the  noblemen  [ 


against  the  rebels.  Among  those  that  fell  at  Ostrog 
ami  Zaslav.  under  Marshal  Firley,  there  were  many 
hundredsof  Jewish  soldiers.  John  111.  Sobieski,  by 
a  decree  of  exempted  the  Jews  from  military 

service:  ne vert iieless,  they  fought  in  times  of  peril 
for  their  country.  When,  in  1 75)4.  the 
Poland.  population  of  \\arsaw  rose  in  arms, 
Jews  were  among  them:  ami  a  whole 
Jewish  regiment  fought  under  Colonel  Bkhko  near 
Prana  against  Suwarnw  (Sternberg.  “Ueseh.  der 
J  mien  in  Polen.**  pp.  VI,  .V>:  Ph.  Bloch,  in  “Oester- 
reiehisehe  Wochcnschrilt,”  WOO,  p.  2*0  (see  Ul'ssiAX 
Aiimy,  below). 

K. 

- Modern  :  There  is  no  record  of  Jews  serving  in 

the  mercenary  forces  employed  by  tin*  Continental 
monarchs  after  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system  and 
before  the  introduction  of  national  armies  and  navies 
after  the  French  Revolution.  But  they  have  always 
been  found  among  their  countrymen  when  the  patri¬ 
otic  spirit  has  been  roused.  rI  lie  record  of  the  Dut ell 
jews  in  the  colonial  forces  continues  a  high  one  to 
l he  present  day.  In  the  Alt-Neu-Schule,  theaiieient 
synagogue  of  Prague,  bergs  a  banner  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Emperor  Feroinai*'^  III.  to  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Jews  for  their  gallant  share  in  the  defense  of 
Prague  against  the  Swedes  in  RMS,  notably  that  of  a 
special  company  formed  to  extinguish  tires  caused 
by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

In  Europe,  prior  to  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
Jews  wi  re  often  in  evidence  in  military  affairs  as 
Annv  contractors.  Joseph  Cortissos  (RmO-1742),  to 
whom  Marlborough  owed  much  of  his  success,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  prominent  of  these.  Thc.Jewsof  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Britain,  and,  later  on.  of  America,  did  good 
service  in  t  he  armies  and  navies  of  the  lrce  countries 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Ail  English  officer, 
Aaron  Hart,  iiorn  in  London  in  1724,  was  among  the 
first  British  settlers  in  (’amnia.  Isaac  Myers,  of  New 
York,  organized  a  company  of  “  bateau-men  "during 
the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754. 

American  Jews  most  readily  took  up  arms  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Forty-six  names  are  known, 
twenty-four  of  them  being  those  of  of* 
American  lieers,  prominent  among  whom  is  Col. 

Jews  in  Isaac:  Franks.  Co].  David  Salisbury 
tb^Revolu-  Franks,  who  was  of  English  birth,  was 
tionary  prominent  in  resistance  to  the  British. 

War.  At  that  time  there  were  scarcely  3,000 
Jews  in  all  North  America.  In  the 
War  of  1*12.44  Jews  took  part,  from  Brig. -Gen.  Jo¬ 
seph  Bloomfield  and  *  other  officers.  down  to  Private 
Judah  Toitro:  in  the  Mexican  war  of  1*40.  00  Jews 
served.  12  of  them  officers,  among  whom  was  David 
de  Leon  (afterward  surgeon-general  of  tlie  Confeder¬ 
ate  armies),  who  twice*  received  the  thanks  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Over  100  Jews  have  served  in  the  small 
regular  Army  of  tin*  United  States  (including  Major 
Alfred  Mordeeai,  attache  during  tin*  Crimean  war, 
and  the  author  of  works  on  ordnance  and  explosives; 
and  Col.  Alfred  Mordeeai.  Jr.,  recently  chief  of  the 
National  Armory.  Springfield,  Mass.).  Three  naval 
oflicers  have  been  particularly  distinguished ;  namely. 
Commodore  Uriah  Phillips  Levy  (died*  1*02), who  se¬ 
cured  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  and  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  day:  Capt.  Levi  Myers 
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I  Iaibv 1*70);  and  <  '"mmamhr  A *1* •] f  Marix  at  n 
recent  *  la  l  <*. 


Uut  it  was  tin*  gnat  Civil  war  that  gave  to  the 
.)r  WS  of  till*  l  idled  States  their  greatest  o|i|m)t  unit  V 

«*r  proving  their  military  ard«*r  nn<i  capacity.  Th«  n 
patriotism  and  gallantry  ^liom*  out  imM  hrilliant Iv. 

1* oiji teen  families  alone  e-out rilmted  .VS  men  to  tin- 
ranks:  and  7  nu  n  have  hi  en  iraeed 
Jews  in  the  who  rereived  from  President  Lincuhi 
Civil  War.  'meoals  « » I  honor  ’  for  eonspieuotis 
gallanlry.  Simwi  Wolf  gives  a  li-t  of 
.hws  serving  on  the  Pnionand  t  lie  Confederate  sides, 
which  exhibits  fO  stall'  ollieers  (including  a  commis¬ 
sioned  ho.pPal  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Frankch. 

1 1  naval  officers,  and  a  total  of  7. NTs  ,,f  ,,jher  ranks, 
out  .of  a  Jewish  population  of  !e-s  than  laO.(MM)  souls. 
A  moil -r  these  were  at  least  !)  generals  <  Brevet  Maj.- 
Uen.  Frederick  Km  fler  of  Indianapolis  being  the 
highest  in  rank),  is  colonels,  s  lieutenant  colonels, 
•in  majors. iN la  captains.JAT  lieutenants,  is  adjutants, 
etc.,  and  AT  surgeons. 

In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  (INps,  Amcricati  Jews 
wen*  equally  active.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
first  volunteer  to  enroll  and  the  fust  to  fall  were 
alike  Jews.  It  is  certain  that  Jews  served  in  both 
the  navy  and  the  Army  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their 
dnentimerical  proportion. and  that  thev 
Jews  in  the  behaved  with  Zealand  valor.  Tin*  mini 
Spanish-  hers  of  ollieers  engaged  wereas  follows; 
Amei  ican  Army.bJ;  navy  ^7:  non-commissioned 
War.  officers  and  men— Army  A4*>I;  navv 
These  figures  are  based  upon  tin* 
preliminary  lists  given  in  the  "American  Jewish 
^  ear- Hook  ”  for  RMto-i. 


IJefore  the  armies  of  their  native  lands  were  open 
to  them,  adventurous  Jews  not  seldom  became  Sol- 
diers<d'  fort tme.  Such  was  Peivz  I.aehinaiM better 
known  as  Ccncra!  Loiistannam.  who  held  hiirh  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Mahrat ta  army.  Dr.  Joseph  Wollf.  the 
missionary,  when  visit mg  ientral  Asia  and  northern 
India  in  is*”),  found  a  number  of  Jews  of  leading 
military  rank  in  the  armies  of  native  princes. 

P»ut  it  was  especially  through  the  forces  of  the 
I*  fetich  republic,  consulate,  and  empire  that  the 
Jews  became  active  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  It  1ms  been 
alleged,  blit  on  nebulous  mounds,  that  the  great  mar- 
_  shals.  Sou  It  and  Masse  na,  were  them- 

Jews  Serve  selves  Jews.  He  this  as  it  may,  there 

Under  were  7'JT  men  serving  in  inun  out  of 
Napoleon.  TT.ufiu  French  Jews;  and  manv  a  Po¬ 
lish  community  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
held  a  foreign  Israelite  in  the  person  of  some  soldier  1 
<d  Napoleon.  Two  dec* Hated  Jewish  soldiers.  Joan  j 
Louis  May  and  Simon  Mayer,  sat  in  the  Sanhedrin 
of  1*011.  A  Jewish  ollicer.  Lazarus  Mayer  Marx,  was 
appointed  to  the  marine  artillery  in  i S 1  o.  \  j,.w. 
ish  iea:rimcnl  under  one  Berko  was  among  Koscius¬ 
ko’s  forces  in  the  Polish  revolt.  Berko  became  a 
colon,  I  in  tin*  French  Army,  and  died  during  the 
campaign  of  1*11.  Many  .lows  were  also  in  the  na¬ 
tional  armies  assembled  against  Napoleon.  Joshua 
Moiitetiore  ( IT-YJ-IS |J).  uncle  of  the  laic  Sir  Moses 
Montehore.  served  in  the  British  Arinv.  and  a<  an 
nl,u<*r  <“*•  Fast  Yorkshire  Regiment.  was  pres¬ 
ent  m  INuit  at  the  capture  of  Martinique  and  Hua- 
dali  'Upe.  J  he  « hike  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  1 


lmvo  said,  in  1*JJ.  that  not  less  than  fifteen  Jewish 
j  ollieers  had  served  under  him  at  Waterloo.  Atnon-r 
j  these  was  Cornet  Albert  Holdsmid  ( ITlM-lNfi]  )m  uq,^ 
|  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 

j  Jews  general  in  the  British  service.  Ib* 
Under  Well-  had  been  preceded  in  the  rank  of  Lr,.u 
ington.  eral  by  Sir  Jacob  Adolphus.  MR 
(l«db.  inspector general  of  hospital'* * 
Sir  Alexander  Schomberg.  Koval  Navv  <  1 7PI- |s<»| 
Lieut.  Ben.  Sir  David  Xinicncs  (died  1*1*);  and  has 
beon  followed  by  Lietif.  (b  n.  Sir  (Jeorm*  d’Aguilar. 
KAMI  ,  and  Muj.  Con.  Coorge  Salis-Scb wabe.  not 
to  mention  a  singularly  large  number  of  gallant  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  less  immediate  Jewish  origin. 

The  names  are  known  of  PAT  Jewish  soldiers  of 
the  Prussian  Army  who  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
l*ld-b»,  A>  of  them  ollieers.  one  a  drum-major. 
Sixteen  of  these  received  the  Iron  Cross  for  valor. 
Altogether  •>!•>  Jews  served  in  the  Prussian  Arinv  at 
that  time,  of  whom  only  NO  were  conscripts  and  no 
]e>s  than  Aid  volunteers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
"at  there  were  idl  Prussian  Jews  serving.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Lehmann  Cohn,  a  sergeant 
of  the  Second  Cuirassiers,  who  earned  the  Iron  (’n»s 
{,t  Leipsic.  and  fought  in  La  Have  Sainte  at  Water¬ 
loo.  < hie  of  his  sons  fought  as  a  captain  in  jialv 
in  the  fateful  year  1*4*;  and  another,  still  living 
in  London,  earned  his  medal  under  the  walls  of 
Delhi  in  !*•»«.  Mention  must  also  be  mad**  of  that 
remarkable  woman.  Louise  CralVmus  (rcallv  Esther 
Manuel),  who.  in  search  of  her  husband  who  was  in 
the  Bussian  Army,  disguised  herself  and  served  in 
the  Second  Konigsherg  l  hlans,  was  wounded  twice, 
and  rose  to  be  sergeant-major,  and  received  from 
Billow  the  Iron  Cross.  She  found  her  husband  in 
1*14  under  tin*  walls  of  Paris,  only  to 
A  Jewess  see  him  fall  in  action  the  next-  dav, 
Sergeant-  when  grief  betrayed  her  sex.  She 
Major.  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was 
sent  back  to  her  two  children  at 
Danau.  her  home,  with  great  honor, 
jh-ws  served  in  the  Austrian  Army  from  flic*  vear 
liNl.  Emmanuel  Kppmgcr  became  an  ollicer  in  1*11, 
ami  earned  decorations  from  t  wo  nmnarchs.  In  isii‘1 
Yon  Honigsherg  was  made  lieutenant  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  A  spent,  and  sc  vend  sons  of  Her/.  Hombcrg, 
tl»**  Bible  commentator,  wi  re  ollieers -(see  Werthei¬ 
mer.  -Jahrhuch,"  i.  Hi.  ii.  1*7  and  A57).  The  Dutch 
jews  helm  veil  particularly  well  in  lSU-PT.  Thev 
had  been  recognized  as  brothers  in  arms  since  lTllj. 

In  considering  tin*  naval  and  militarv  services  of 
European  Jews  after  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  it 
must  b<*  remembered  that  Jews  have  not  been  treated 
mnn*  indulgently  than  their  (lentil**  neighbors  in  the 
matter  of  military  duty  where  universal  service  is 
th«*  rule,  especially  where,  as  in  Russia,  and  particu- 
l«til\  Kumania.  they  an*  still  exposed  to  civil  disa¬ 
bilities.  In  Russia,  indeed.  J*  per  cent  of  the  Jews 
bald* *  to  serve  in  the  Army  are  called  on t.  as  against 
iMT  n*nl  ,,r  general  ]>opulation ;  but  this  is 
due  to  the  retention  on  the  books  of  the  names  of 
absentees  and  possibly  of  deceased  persons  also, 
whenever  these  happen  in  lx*  Jews.  In  this  wav  it 
IS  made  to  appear  that  an  overwhelming  proportion 
ot  Jews  seek  toes*  ape  their  military  duties;  but  the 
experience  of  every  other  country  would  stillirc  to 
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. . .  i !»«-  m.-M  Ciinn  y  of  this  proposiliem.  A  quar- 

!r|  tlf  a  million  Jews  ale*  mi  t lie*  l  ooks  ed  tin*  active* 

a’n,l  haves  of  t lie  Russian  empire.  75.000  <»f 

\vli«*ns  M-rve  on  tin*  I  ware  strength.  . 

Turning  !•*  < h-rmany.  where  service  in  the  Army 
j>  compulsory  on  all  .lewish  as  on  oilier 

( iiiaii  cit i/eijs.  it  is.  inte.resiin.tr  to  litnl  that  mem-, 
i.ti-.l  l.lui  e«»nirrciratioiis.  to  the*  number  of  4.7o2, 
iiave  lieen  t raced  hy  name  who  se  rved 
J,  ws  in  a  trains!  France  in  the  campaigns  of 
Modern  1*70-71.  of  these*  (iernian  .lews  4*2 
European  we  re  kilhjd  anel  wounde  d,  and  no  h*ss 
Armies  and  than  111  were  decora  tee  I  for  conspicu- 
Ne.vies.  mis  gallantry,  <‘win.tr  t«»  the*  privilege* 
cjl  jnved  hy  t  he-  nll'lcei'S  e.f  (  h  rmail  l*e«r- 
i • re -serving  eommanels  t<»  their  own  soe  ial 
,  ;t_  * },,  re  are  no  Jewish  oilieers  in  the*  active*  (icr- 
.  \ \ .  with  tin*  e\e*e*pt ion  of  the*  Bavarian  con- 
y:  ;  1.  a  in  1  none*  in  the*  navy. 

A ei-n*ia  Hungary  matte  rs  are  different.  As 
.  ....  is.*,;,  there*  we  re  157  dewish  ollictTs.  many  in 

•  ..... iir.il  e-Mips.  in  1*1)2  Austria  Hungary  Jiad 

. ;  i  i  ,.j'  ]j.  r  de-wish  eiti/ens  enrolled  in  all  hratiches 
.  \rmv  and  225  in  he  r  navy.  Besides  these* 

-.  iv  as  many  as  2.170  de*wish  military,  anel  2 
i  j  vr  oflie-e-rs.  exclusive  of  the.se*  in  the  reserve 
;  Ills.  'The  se*  nunihe*rs  we*re*eemsielerahly  aheivc 
-  ;  •  . .  :,i  of  the*  total  dewish  population. 

;  i  i  aiiee.  a  train,  10  Jews  have*  reaelied  the  rank 
...  .;a!  mlie-e-r.  In  the  beginning  of  1  *05  there 
~r\ing  also  in  tin*  active  Army  0  colonels, 

'■  :.a tu  eolmie  ls.  10  n»aje»rs.  1)0  captains.  SI)  lieu- 

.  and  lul  suhlie-utenants  ed'  de-wish  hirth. 

:  v  .'»<  -a  Mi  oilieers  e if  i he  reserve*  in  1**2  numbered 
'I’li.  -r  ee. ill  indents  are*  largely  in  excess  of  ihe 
:  ; -v.-portional  representation  for  which  the*  dew-  | 

'-.*.  ;•*  mdation  of  France  would  call. 

I  ..*  Italian  dews,  coin  pa  rat  i  vely  few  in  number, 

.  }  artie-ularly  brilliant  military  re  putation, 
i  •  hundred  and  thirty -five  dews  volunteered  for 
F:>  •iinoiiii-se  Army  in  ISIS.  In  the  one* 'Tuscan 
■  .!:•>!!.  u  liieli  he  ire  olf  the*  honors  at  Curtateme 
ami  Mmitanaro.  no  less  than  45  dews, 
High  from  Fisa  and  Leghorn,  were  serving 
Reputation  at  tin*  time.  In  the*  Crimean  war 
of  Italian  Sardinian  as  well  as  French.  British, 
Jews.  anel  Russian  dews  took  part.  Fully 
200  de* wish  volunteers  came*  forward 
n.  m’i'.i  .-mil  127  of  t he*m  followed  (Jarihaleli  at  Xa- 
T‘*  -  in  1*00.  Among  the  re*m»wneel  **  Thousand  of 
Mar-ala.”  too.  the*re*  we*re*  11  de*ws.  In  1*00,  whe  n 
tin  !••  \\e  n *  hut  20.000  dews  in  all  Italy,  2*0  volun- 
■ ' 1  '  •  - 1  for  active*  serviee.  In  1 1n  r  Royal  Italian  Army 
: ' 1 ; :  ni:ir<-!ii-( i  into  Rome*  in  1*70.  there*  we*rc  250 
•h  w tle  ne  ral  Uttolenirhi  has  reached  high  ce.m- 
'  *.u,d.  and  is  elee*e>rate*el  with  seYeTal  eirele*l*S  for  elis- 
:  unruisheel  se-rvie-e.  Oilier  de*wish  oilieers  of  lower 
mnk  in  ls'.u  numbered  204  in  the  active*  Army,  and 
4  ».  in  tin*  various  re*se*rve  fe»n*e*s;  that  is  to  say, 
ahmu  ><•  ven teen  t  iuies  the  proportional  quota  of  Ital¬ 
ian  de  wry. 

Anieeiur  the  smaller  state-s.  tlie-  Jewish  soldiers  of 
Bulgaria,  ami  even  those*  of  Rumania,  have  behnveel 
with  singular  gallantry.  Forty  dewish  voluntee*rs 
reee-ived  medals  from  the  sultan  eif  Turkey  after  the 
recent  Creek  war. 


The  re*  remain  only  the*  British  Army  and  navy  to 
he  spoken  of.  Service*  in  the  se*  is  a  supe  rlative  test 
e»f  de*wish  patriotism  and  aptit  mle*  for  military  duty, 
since*  such  serviee*  is  absolutely  voluntary,  anel  in¬ 
cludes  the-  tedium  of  !!*'pi‘:d  garrison  duly  far 
olte-ner  than  the*  e*xritcine*nt  ed  war.  Some*  familie-s 
e>f  less  imnie'iliate* de*w ish  ele*se*e*nt.  sued)  as  the*  Barreiws 
anel  Riear.h.s.  contribute*  many  e.Hicers  of  distinct  ion. 
But  reckoning oniv  gentlemen  e.f  de-wish  birth.  tlie*re* 
we*re*  ill  dam.  RH)2,  12  naval  and  marine*  oilieers, 
:;‘j  otlie-e-rs  of  tin*  regular  Army  (including  Col.  Al¬ 
bert  IT  \V.  (lolelsmid.  late*  assistant  ael  jutant  general ; 
Lieut.  Col.  d.  d.  Reverse  HI,  C.  M.  (i.,  the*  eliploin.lt: 
and  Major  F.  F.  Nathan,  super iuteiulent  of  the* 
Reival  Explosives  Factory ).  IT  eillieers  e»f  British 
militia,  and  SJ  eilliee  rs  ot  British  volunte*ers.  Aelel- 
imr  e-oloiiial  de-wish  ollice*rs  of  militia 
Jews  in  the  an«I  volunte  e  rs.  Canada  provieled  2, 
British  Fiji  2.  Jamaica  2.  Australia  2T,  Xcw 
Army  and  Zealand  S,  South  Africa  42.  and  India 
Navy.  1.  making  a  total  ed  22!)  Jewish  e.lli- 
ee  rs  in  the*  British  fences.  The*  colo¬ 
nial  Je  ws  have*  elotie*  particularly  good  service,  C’apt. 
Joshua  Xorelt-n  ( 1 S 1 7 >.  of  Xatal.  being  the*  first  de  w 
to  fall  in  South  Africa,  where  Col.  I>avie!  Harris 
in  lstMi  concluded  a  stiff  little  campai.irn  ne  ar  Kim- 
]>e*rle*v.  Ollie  ial  re  turns  e  xist  of  the*  n  liiriem  e»f  the 
nem  e'eiimnissieuie  el  ollie*e*rs  ami  rank  anel  tile*  of  the 
British  regular  Army  and  militia:  but  tlie-s^*  are  note>- 
riotisl v  unre  liable*.  The*  recruits  on  anel  after  enlist¬ 
ment  incline*  to  regard  the  ir  re  li.iriotis  denomination 
as  a  private*  anel  pe  rsemal  matte  r,  anel  tlie*n*fore  ex¬ 
hibit  a  pre  fe  re  nce*  for  the*  all-embracing  ‘•Church  of 
England.”  b>  wlnVh  thre  e*  of  e  ve  ry  four  private  sol- 
diers  c*hc*J  t e >  belong.  Exelusivc  <»f  olliceTs.  there 
were  em  Jam  1,  S‘2  Je  ws  reported  in  the 

ranks  of  the*  Army  and  -IT.  in  the*  militia:  but  the 
progress  of  the*  South  African  campaign  le*d  to  the 
identification  «»f  many  me.re  Jewish  s;iile»rs  and  se.l- 
die-rs,  of  whom  over  2.not)  have*  lake-n  part,  with 
distinct  credit  to  the  ir  race*,  in  the*  Transvaal  war. 
The*ri*  \ve*re*  se*rving  in  Jam,  11*02,  not  less 'than  the 
following  liumbeTS  e.f  British  Jews,  every  one.  it 
must  he* ‘repeated,  enrolled  of  his  own  fre  e*  will  and 
accord  :  Royal  navy  and  marine  s,  120:  regular  Army, 
550;  British  militia,  ISO;  British  yeomanry  and  vol¬ 
unteers,  SOU;  and  colonial  militia  anel  volunteers, 
500.  a  gooellv  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  the*  British 
eunpire.  For  then*  are  also  Jews  im  India,  the  Beni 
Israel,  who  for  over  a  century  have  contributed 
gallant  ami  faithful  soldiers  to  the  Sepoy  infantry, 
jn  ISC,!),  from  that  small  community  there  were*  serv¬ 
ing  in  the*  Bombay  Army  *20  native  oiliee  rs  ami  221 
soldiers.  With  the  introduction  e.f  "class  regiments” 
formed  entirely  of  me  n  of  the*  chie  f  warlike*  races  of 
India,  the*  military  caree  r  of  the*  Be  ni  Israel  liccnme 
restricted,  until  the  y  entered  the*  hospilal  corps  ami 
armed  police  ed  that  great  Easte  rn  dependency. 

Bearing  in  mind  the*  universal  liability  t<»  military 
seTvice*  in  Continental  states,  anel  comparing  the  Jew¬ 
ish  with  the*  C.e  ntile  population  of  each  country,  it 
may  be*  calculated  that  the*re  are*  now  se  rving  on  the 
active*  peace* st  n  ngth  e.f  the*  undermentioned  regular 
armie  s  ami  navie  s  e.f  Europe  the*  following  numbers 
of  Jewish  citizens:  Russia.  75.000;  Austria-Hungary, 
11,700;  Cle  rmuny,  0,400,  France,  1,400;  Italy,  £50; 
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Rumania,  750;  Great  Entail)  and  Ireland,  050;  other 
stairs,  1.0511;  making  a  total  of  9SJMM)  European  Jews 
who  may  hr  trrmnl  fur  thr  time  being  professional 
soldiers  and  sailors,  lint  including  thr  Jews  who 
Would  hr  railed  out  to  bring  up  to  war  strength  1 1*«* 
various  auxiliary  and  reserve  forces  of  European 
countries,  it  would  he  found  that  their  nine  millions 
of  Jewish  subjects  would  place  under  arms  some 
-050.000  soldiers  of  well  proved  military  quality. 
See  El  SSI.VN  AltMV. 

OlIM  |o<a:  W’M v  :  F**r  A  rut-re u  :  Simon  Wolf.  Thr  Ann  rim n 
.h  ir  as  I'tihitti .  .s'.,/,//,/-.  ,///,/  i  itizin.  1  i l;o  1* *1 1 »h i;*.  1SH”#; 
A  nn  l  ira n  J(  irish  Ymr- /too/,.  )!«*)  1.  |t|t.  525  028;  jin«l  pu)^ 
li«'.Mtionsof  tin*  .\merir-:*!j  Historical  socierv.  F*»ri  »»n- 

Ittiermil  Kur"|M* :  1’.  N:iU::iii.  /#/#  ./ mien  ills  S*>hhih  n  q»u)».  I*y 
tin*  (H'sellsihaft  /nr. Uavehr  A  Ml  heinit).<M‘her  A  mui  lie  i,  Kerlih. 
iS'.tfi;  Ally*  ill*  iin  jC*ittfiiij  */,>  ./ nth  ntfiums.  l.ssS,  j>.  i;m). 
reprint  from  l**stlnr  /,/"//*»;  Mitti  ilnnyt  n  tins  >h  m  Yin  in 
2nr  .thin  hr  ihs  .!////>,  mit  isnius,  lsaa,  p.  .222 ;  J,  uish  Ymr - 
III  ml,,  M«a,  pp.  105  212;  J!*o2.  pp.  2U5-2IO;  Jint; ;  M.  IU*h1i, 
Jjts  Vtrhis  Milil, tin  *  •!*■<  Juits,  in  Artixit  t’nnt\  n  nns. 
/h  r.  hit .  .Inins,  xx.xiv. ;  .J.  L<>eli,  lh Jh  j'inns  sur  hs  .Jnits , 
in  lh  r.  hit.  Juivts ,  aaaia.  15-1*. 

<b  F.  L.  (’. 

Jews  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Cha/.ars  ami  in 
tlie  Jewish  dukedom  of  Tam, an  as  early  as  the  ninth 
1  tenth  centuries  (Cliwolson,  “Ihn 
Russia:  ea.”p.  17;  Mordlniann,  “  Is/taehri.” 

p.  1<i*5>.  Records  are  extant  concern¬ 
ing  two  Jewish  envoys,  Saul  ami  Joseph,  who 
served  the  Slavonian  czar  about  000  (A.  Harkavv, 

“  J  mien  und  .Slavischc  Sprachcn,”  pp.  148-158); 
concerning  Anisal  tiik  Jassin.  who,  in  1175,  served 
tinder  Prince  Bogolyubski  of  Kiev  (“Polnoe  So- 
hranie  Russkikh  Lyetopisei/’  ii.  and  v-.):  and  con¬ 
cerning  Zachariah  Gui!  ( Sura's  (probably  Giizoi.fi), 
ptim-e  of  Taman,  who  in  14N7  offered  (’/.sir  Ivan 
\  sisily evich  of  Moscow  “to  come  to  Jiim  and  to 
serve  him  with  his  whole  household,  or  tirst  alone, 
with  only  a  few  of  his  men.”  which  oiler  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  czar  in  a  letter,  dated  March  IS,  14KM; 
but  for  certain  reasons  Jie  did  not  go  to  Russia 
(“Sbornik  Imperatorskavo  Russk.  1st  or.  Ohshchest- 
va,”  xxxv.  41.  42.  48).  In  the  responsa  of  Rabbi 
Meir  of  Lublin  (Venice.  l«:jS),  p.  iu8/>,  mention 
is  made  of  Ekkacuaii.  “tiik  IIkico,”  who  was  killed 
in  tin*  Polish  war  against  Russia,  near  Moscow, 
in  1(510.  From  a  document  discovered  in  1000  at 
the  Archives  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Archeological 
Institute  it  is  evnh-nt  that  among  the  Children  of 
Royal's”  who  enlisted  in  tin*  Russian  military  serv¬ 
ice  in  10S0  two  were  Lithuanian  Jews,  Samoilo 
Abramov  \  i>ti/.ki  and  his  son  Juri  (Goldstein,  in 
“  ^  oskliod.”  1900.  X,,.  80).  The  warlike  Jews  of  tin* 
Caucasus  also  deserve  mention. 

When  tin*  old  kingdom  of  Poland  came  under 
Russian  rule.  Jews  were  not  admitted  into  actual 
service  in  the  Russian  Army,  hut  instead  had  to  pay 
a  special  military  tax. 

Hy  an  edict  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  issued  Aug. 
20.  IS27,  tlie  Jews  were  ordered  to  perform  actual 
military  service  on  tin*  basis  of  a  special  and  very 
severe  statute.  According  to  the  regulations  of  this 
statute,  the  authorities  were  permitted  to  take  re¬ 
cruits  from  Jews  at  the  ages  of  12  to  25  (see  Canton - 
ists).  and  “supernumerary  ”  recruits  (Ussttrlmfu/ff) 
even  Up  to  the  age  of 85.  The  practical  application 
of  these  regulations  gave  rise  to  direful  abuses  and 
corruption  Tin*  Jews  were  subjected  to  heavier 


duties  in  performing  military  service  than  the  rest 
of  the  population,  being  compelled  to  furnish  i<>  n. 
emits  per  1.000  inhabitant*  every  year,  while  tn,u 
Jews  were  to  furnish  7  per  1 . t M >u  every  alternate 
year  (Mysh.  “Rukovodstvo  k.  Ruskkim  Zakonam 
o  Yevreyakh.”  p.  411).  For  arrears  in  taxes  Jews 
had  to  furnish  one  additional  recruit  for  every  2.U0o 
j  rubles.  The  Karaites,  who  applied  to  the  czar  in 
1^2*.  were  exempt  from  military  service  (“Vnsk- 
Ii* »« 1 . 1  S9(>,  v ii.  2). 

in  1*58  temporary  regulations  were  issued,  per¬ 
mitting  Jewish  communitiesaud  private  individuals 
to  present  substitutes  from  among-  those  of  their 
'  coreligionists  that  had  been  detected  without  pa- 
|  ports.  Great  atrocities  and  corruption  resulted 
[  from  these  regulations,  which  were  abolished  bv  i )..• 
j  emperor  reformer.  Alexander  II. .  who.  on  Sept,  pi, 
1S5I>  (.Complete  Russian  (’ode,  2d  ed.,  Y.  xxxi..  N<. 
8H,SSS),  ordered  that  henceforth  recruits  from  Jew. 
should  he  taken  on  the  general  basis;  thus  prohibit 
ing  the  recruitment  of  minors  and  of  “superntnnct 
a  ties”  (see  Poimanniki). 

I  he  following  table,  derived  from  official  sources 
will  show  the  number  of  recruits  enlisted,  and  al>-. 
that  of  the  alleged  arrears: 


Year. 

Jews  Enlisted. 

j  betleienrv. 

ISTli . . . 

«,427 

2,455 

4.851 

#*.“>!  Ci 

2,080 

1X711 . 

7.US3 

2,2*1 

l.SSU . 

8.054 

1SS1 . . 

8.MS4 

1,702 

1SS2 . 

i  *»  v»7 

1SS4 . 

7.774 

£550 

ISSti. . . 

s,727 

12.070 

2,:ho 

74+5 

ls*7 . 

12.208 

407 

]sss . 

18,141 

572 

Jssjl  .... 

14,552 

;rrs 

14.755 

487 

isnl . 

15.S27 

wo 

]K9 1 . 

lf>.4:W 

1,058 

15.:ioij 

8.0*4 

14.171 

1,205 

14.1SS 

1.28.S 

15.S81 

1.5SS 

15,11:44 

1.4C.S 

Total . 

240.845 

auntt 

In  the  law  of  Jan.  18,  1874,  enacting  universal 
military  service,  no  special  regulations  concerning 
tli<*  Jews  are  mentioned.  Various  exceptional  rules 
as  to  their  duties  in  the  military  service  were  formu¬ 
lated  later,  and  are  contained  in  the  laws  of  Feb. 
15,  1870;  Jan.  D,  1*77;  May  9,  1878;  April  12.  ISHIS. 
We.  Hy  the  law  of  May  9,  187X,  the  Jews  who  had 
enjoyed  tint  privilege  of  the  tirst  grade — that  is,  in 
being  exempt  from  service  on  account  of  certain 
family  conditions — were  deprived  of  their  privileges 
in  case  of  deficiency  of  Jewish  recruits  in  the  other 
grades.  Hy  the  law  of  1SS(5  the  family  of  a  Jew 
w  ho  evaded  military  service  was  lined *300  rubles, 
for  the  detection  of  such  a  refractory  conscript  a 
premium  of  50  rubles  was  offered.  .Since  the  en¬ 
actment  of  1N/4  great  prejudice  was  manifested  hy 
Russian  Gentiles  against  the  Jew’s  as  soldiers,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  arrears  in  Jewish  recruits;  hut 
otlieial  reports  show  that  from  1x7(5  to  1X97,  240,845 
Jews  were  taken  into  the  Russian  Army,  and  the 
number  of  uncomplying  conscripts  did  not  exceed 
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<v«r  1  1m*  t  wen t y  < >m*  years.  It  lms  Ihm  ii  proven, 
v.  r.ih.it  a  lamer  proportion  of  .Jewish  recruits 
wriv  ri:iMe«l.  compand  with  the  general  popula- 
p.-n  :tj.pan*ni  dNnvpancy  being  accounted  for 
ju  pk,.  •( », -ular  registration  <«!  deaths  in  the  death 
and  also  by  the  lame  emigration  of  .Jew  s 
In  mm  I  — ia 

p,  ; , , i . i i t i i » 1 1  to  tin-  statistics  furnished  in  the  foiv- 
r  ;  .  .I, -wish  recruits  to  the  number  <d‘  S  were 

1 1 !  is?}  and  is 7.1.  The  fact  must  be  taken 
j;  ri. .  ..iin!  that  service  in  the  Russian  Army  cn- 
f  „  | •  ,  hardships  upon  the  .Jews  than  upon  non- 
.1,  s.  ;..r  t in-  following  reasons:  (a)  In  military 
:  .  i  .  '  dew  s  are  often  prevented  from  observing 
,  -  . . j  their  ivliuiou.  as.  for  instance,  c  oncern 

;•  :  t . ...» 1 ;  (hi  the  relation  bet  ween  Jewish 

:  ;-i i:m  soldiers  is  not  very  pleasant,  and  the 
:•  .  ;  of  the  .lews  in  tin*  Army  is  most  unsat  is- 

t  ..  :  o  i  tin-  military  servic  e*  does  not  give*  any 

I  •  to  the. Jewish  soldier,  who  is  compelled 

;  die  place  of  service  for  tin*  pah*  oi  .Jewish 
v.  -  : ; i  immcdiab‘1 y  after  t he  completion  of  Itis 

j,  •  'i  i  \  ire.  “  Ender  such  circumstances,"  says 
M*  i  ar  siiould  lie  surprised  rather  at  the  com- 
;  .  iy  vinaJJ  number  of  arrears  among  the  Jcw- 

id.  ••  •  rail 

•;  '  a  military  authorities — ainnmj  tliem  General 

'i  .*.  in  his  “Diary."  published  in  tin*  ”  Artil- 

:  /..,’irnal  "  of  1  T‘.M  :  ( leneral  Lebe-dev  in  **  Rus- 
"  lsis  (No.  Jib;  and  Ma jor-( leneral  Ku- 
.  in  ■*  Vovennv  Sbornik"  (Military  Collection). 
"•  *  7.  S.  Ill— have  often  testified  to  tin*  real 

•  -m  and  bravery  of  the  Russian  .Jewish  soj- 
1  h*-  daring  deeds  of  Gni.nsniiN  in  the*  war 
t liberation  of  the  Slavonians  (in  1*70).  of 

•  •  ■  .  v .  ta  ar  I7r/erum  (in  1S7S),  and  of  I  .rib  Fai 

•  .  ;m*i-  Eaickmiai  m,  Lkik),  near  Pievna  (in 

'*:!!  be  long  remembered.  L.  Orshanski  was 
.  •  •  .  jot  V  guard  for  11  years,  and  was  buried 

;  t,.-tiitary  honors  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1*99 
•h  Chroii.”  March  17,  1899). 

1*  ••■i-o,av  :  M.  J.  Mvs)i,  Jiiiknrinistrtt  h\  Jtus<l;i)n  jbih'n- 

•  *’f  •  )  •  rn  . n.thh.  LM V«l..  m.  ]>e|ershiinr.  PUS;  M.  Bniinia. 

*'*  1  t  of  articles  in  Hebrew i.  puhlislmi  by 

'■ "  :*  * :  i  in  sunt  ( 1 1  >)«  l«  *i  ibl  ii  it  i.  st.  ivierslmrg,  lssi ;  .J.  >i. 

roU.  YtirhUrht  >7.«ii/ci  JYu/,f  i/.cf,  e*te.  ill  Vns);htnl% 
•'*l  t'i;  Shi  >r  nil,  I  in  jn  )’i!tnrs/,<i  rn  l{iissl;nm  Jstn- 
>"■  •'  <  ihs}  it- Inst  rn.  xli.  74 ;  I  bn  I  install,  Arnnint  nf  tin' 

c  .•  i  o>.  Hint, is*.  Hr..  uus<ian  translation  by  0.  Chwolson. 
1-  ...  v».  I*eiei>luirtr.  1  si »*.• ;  ls/.iac  liri.  I  his  Iturh  th  r  L<iwhi\ 
::*»  *1  bv  Yu|»  Mofll  lliami.  Is75.  in.{  t  a'j ;  Epilntl  iz  Uti  - 
/</.*,  n»  jsTU.  No.  4b;  V.  I.  Nemini- 

;  •  ‘  •I*  ni'-hon ko. foi  nst nniushrhi  tzniii.  St.  lN*l«*rsbuiy.  issn, 
no  o.  m.  l.erner.  y.iifiishi  i » rnzhiht n in>i%  (i<ti*ssa, 
A ••i-o */.  Hi ijai/ii.  IsTil.  p.  tan;  S.  Kmnliohl.  in  Hnssl. i 
:  '■  l'**-1-  N".  7.  ji.  tl :  St.  /*<  h  rshn  ni>l,  iifit  Yifrttnmnsti% 

;  Miii.y,  it.  •  hs.Jiht.  IS77.  No.:i7;  IS7S,  N*,‘,.  4.  4A’;  H. 

I  I . ;i i »i 1 1« »\vieti.  Stat ist irln  sliir  y-.’I'iyint*/,  St.  I Vtersbu nr,  ISSIJ. 

II.  R. 

ARNHEIM,  FISCHEL :  I?;  ivariatt  deputy  and 

•  ‘}*  i  .  born  at  Uaireuth,  Havana,  Feb.  2$,  ispj; 
*-i  .i  there  .Jan.  ’ll.  lStt-t.  He  was  destined  by  his 
pm*  tits  lor  a  comnn-reial  career.  They  «ravo  him 
i  tlmmui:)]  Jewish  education,  and  he  was  ;tl  a  very 

•  aril  a l:v  proticient  in  Bible  and  Talmud.  But  his 
•>\c  tor  science  induced  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
l|“-  irytimasiuni,  the  highest  class  of  which  he  en 
t,r«d  al  theaire  of  seventeen.  Arnheim  sidisccjuentlv 
^idied  law  at  the*  unive  rsities  of  Munich  and  Er 
•uij<  n.  and  in  lstshi-was  appointed  roval  attorney 

H — 9  * 


at  law  at  Naila,  and  later  in  his  native  town,  Bay¬ 
reuth. 

Owinir  to  his  wide  reputation  sis  a  lawyer,  Arn¬ 
heim  was  elected  by  tin*  cities  of  Hof  and  Muncb- 
bem  to  tin*  Bavarian  legislature,  wlien*  his  juridical 
knowledge  and  unliiased  and  ind<  j»endcnt  attitude* 
made*  an  impression.  In  appreciation  of  his  service  s 
the  freedom  of  the*  city  of  Hof  was  cemferred  upon 
him.  and  his  re-election  on  four  occasions  to  the*  leg¬ 
islature*  was  ne  ve  r  opposed. 

He  was  t he*  only  Jew  in  his  e  lectoral  district,  lie 
remained  a  deputy  until  hisdeath.  Beinga  stmlemt 
of  Bible*  and  Talmud.  Arnheim  successfully  dcfcnde*d 
his  e*ore*ligie»nists  against  accusations  raise*d  by  anti- 
Semilie*  members  of  tin*  legislature. 

imu.ieicn.vni v  :  KavM-rliuc.  tirth  nUh\i1tta\  ]».  Ally.  Zrit. 
lsiiti,  j.p.  115- 1  lei. 

s.  M.  B. 

ARNHEIM,  HEYMANN:  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Wongrowit  /..  Prussia.  Feb.  <»,  1  Tihi ;  elicei 
tliere  Sept.  2*2,  1  Htl.  \\  bile*  slill  a  e  liilel  he*  was  left 
fathe  rless,  and  from  the* age*  e»f  t  welve  wasce>mpel!e‘el 
to  earn  his  own  living.  Not  withstanding  these*  un¬ 
favorable*  eeuidiiiems.  he  ae*ipure*el  a  ktmwledge  e>f 
Latin  ami  Greek,  and.  more*  especially,  e»f  the*  Ger¬ 
man  language  ami  lite*rature.  He*  lirst  became^  a 
private  teacher  at  Xeu  Streliiz  ;  lhen(is*24)a  school¬ 
teacher  at  Fraustadt,  am!  linally  ( 1S*27)  occupied  a 
similar  position  at  Glogau.  There  lie*  puhlislicd 
(is:j0)  bis  lirst  work,  “  Le  it  faele-u  beitn  l'nte*rrie*ht  in 
dcr  Mosfdsehe*n  Ihligion."  In  he*  translate-d 

into  (Je*rman  and  <*omine*nteel  em  the  Book  of  Job. 
This  translation  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
learned  world,  and  Arnhe*im  was  invite*d  by  Zunz 
ami  Saebs  to  coilabeirate*  in  the*  translation  of  t lie 
Bilile*  that  t lay  were*  preparing.  To  this  work 
Arnheim  furnished  llu*  following  hooks:  The  first 
four  hooks  of  the*  Pentateuch.  Kings,  Ezekiel,  Ilosea, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Mieali,  Nahum,  Zechariah,  Prov* 
e*rbs.  Job,  Bulb.  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Ne*he*miah,  and 
.Je  remiah — this  last  in  collaboration  with  Sachs. 

In  1*10  Arnheim  became  head  teacher  ( Oherhh - 
nr)  at  Glogau.  and  comme*nced  to  }> reach  in  the 
great-  synagogue  The  same*  year  he*  puhlish(*d  a 
translation  of  the*  Sabbath  pruycisnml  of  the  Yoze- 
rot  for  Puri m.  with  note*s  in  which  he  displayed  a 
great  knowledge*  of  Mielrashic  literature.  In  1849 
he*  became*  rabbi  e»f  the*  Ze*lle*r  Institution. 

Arnhe*im  was  a  contributor  to  many  scientific 
journals,  sue})  as  the*  **  Ilallisehe  Jabrbiicbcr  ”  and 
the*  “Magazin  fiir  elie*  IJti*ratur  elcs  Auslandcs.” 

Hnu.ieiuuAi'iiv :  Mniuttwhrift*  tstM,  p.  5ns ;  Fiienn,  Knifxct 

Yisnu  i .  p,  1 5)1. 

s.  I.  Bit. 

ARNHEM:  A  city  of  Holland,  situated  on  the 
Rhine*  about-  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Amsterdam.  No 
Je*ws  arc  mentioned  in  the  m  orels  of  the  city  prior 
to  1404.  In  that  year  two  Je  ws  arc  mentioned  as 
having  passed  through  Arnhem  on  a  royal  errand  to 
Zutphcn.  audits  having  1m*cu  detained  on  1  heir  return 
by  thieiels  in  the*  former  place,  where  tin*  city  authori¬ 
ties  provided  for  t  heir  maintenance.  A  curious  state¬ 
ment  of  the*  supplies  granted  them  is  found  ill  Van 
Hassell.  “Gcldersche  Oudhcdcii.”  i.  00,  21.  The 

citv  archives  also  reveal  the  facts  that  about  t  lie  mid- 
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dll-  <»f  tin-  fifteenth  n-iii ury  a  Jew  wasappointed  <-it y  j 
physician.  ami  in  1  tlb  a  riot  place  in  Arnhem 

!,.}'« in-  tin-  m|  a  Jew.  in  which 

Early  tln-Jew  Naae  was  so  ieally  « !«*- 

History.  fended  that  the  authorities.  fearing  re 
m« » v;i I  finia  oilier,  agreed  inn-sign  in  a 
1  n « ly  if  any  i*in-  « *!  lln  fii  wm-  ilismiss.  il.  On  A>h 
Wi  .ln. -si lay .  1  TV».  a  Jew  w:i-  !*:•  p« i/.cd  in  Arnhem,  and 
in  1  1**0  it  was  announced  that  all  nn-at  sold  by  Ji-ws 
must  be  pro viil« -i I  wit  It  a  lit  t  h-  yellow  marker :  1 1  is* »1  »•*- 
ilii-nci-  i-nlaili-il  a  tin.- « *f  t.-n  gn  isrlirn  ( **  A  Hr  vlrrsch 
ilat  ili- .Ini  ili-n  Lr'  han«li  lJ  hi-hbrn.  in  sal  nu  n  nyi-t  vi-r  j 
kiMijii-n.  ilai-r  i-n  >y  i-«*n  glnrl  Yarnkni  hy  dm  virrseh  ! 
ilai-r  mrn  't  m"ivlik*-n  hi  ki-mn-n  maeh.  1  )ii- amh-rs  j 
ih-ili-  vi  i  h M  i'  10  gr.  •-  <  >n  September  *J1,  1151.  Car¬ 

dinal  Nicolaus  dr  Cusi  preached  in  Arnhem  on  ah 
solution,  ami  declar'd  that  m*nr  shouhl  i-vi-r  receive 
ahsolution  who  permitted  a  lr\v  practising  usury  to 
dwell  alongside  of  «»r  below  him.  At  tin-  same  lime 
In  -  unit  •ml.  um  hr  penalty  of  expulsion.  1  hat  all  .lews 
shouhl  register  at  the  burgomaster's  oilier,  ami  in 
future  wear  a  Jew  badge  upon  their  outer  garment. 
They  Were  not  allowed  to  exact  interest  oil  pledges, 
nor  heneefi.nh  to  lend  money  to  Christians  at  all; 
every  1  ransLrn-sxhm  •  »!'  this  regulation  was  punishable 
wilh  a  line  of  |  if. in !».-  paid  bylmth  dew  andChrislian. 
Within  the  span*  of  a  year  all  existing  loan-ofliees 
must  he  elosed  without  stringency  upon  liorrowers; 
and  dews  must  h  ave  the  rity.  unless  they  earn  their 
bread  hy  labor  and  honest  eommeree  without  usurv, 
and  wear  a  badge  for  reeognit ion  by  all  (“  Oir  brnel 
met  hoeren  Arheiije  vi-rdii-ni-n  of  rent  vi-erdiire  kuo- 
mansi  hap  soinh-r  woeken-n.  doen  wolden.  en  mils  zv 
< la t  Tey ken  hoven  ln-ur  ( ’h-eden  dragcn.  dacr  men  se 
hi  ki-nm-n  maeh  " ).  Meanw  hile  it  was  ordered  that 
no  om*  should  do  them  any  injury  hy  day  or  night, 
openly  or  secretly  r*dat  nyen.ant  an  den  doeden 
e  nieli  a  fell  s..u  ki-rn-n  by  da  ire  olT  by  naehl.  hevmelieh 
olf  openhai-r  *'  i.  bn  .l:in.  in.  1  571 .  A Iba  notified  1  lie 
aulhoriliesof  Arnhem  that  all  dew  s  living  there,  and 
all  their  property — of  which  an  inventory  was  to  lie 
made — should  he  seized  and  held  in  w  ard  until  further 
disport  ion  he  made.  Thisdemand  was. 
Jews  but  its  far  as  is  known,  not  complied  with 
Tolerated,  by  the  authorities  of  Arnhem,  while 
the  autiioritiesof  Zutphen  replied  that 
no  dews  lived  there.  Probably  sis  a  result  of  dairies 
\.  s  cruelly  the  dews  left  Holland;  they  returned, 
however,  in  tin*  seventeen!  h  eent  ury.  when  dews  were 
found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  (lelderland  ;md  Hol¬ 
land.  Immigrants  lrmn  Poland  also  arrived,  usually 
by  sea.  ami  settled  preferably  in  the  western  harbor- 
towns.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  w  ere  traces  of  dews  again  found  in  Arnhem.  A 
resolution  dated  March  go,  jf.liT  denied  citizenship 
to  dews,  and  forbade  th**m  to  follow  the  butcher’s 
tnidr:  it  shows  flail  they  laid  al  least  the  right  to 
settle  then*. 

The  first  mention  of  a  synagogue  was  made  in 
lo’lo.  w  hen  the  physician  Le\ i  Ileymans  registered  a* 
complaint  with  the  burgomaster  and  the  assessors, 
in  which  he  petitioned  that  the  congregation  “be 
compelled  toatford  him  peaceable  possession  of  his 
sittimr  in  the  Jewish  synagogue."  On  Kcb.  7.  171)5. 
three  dews,  as  wardens  of  the  Jewish  congregat Ion. 
presented  a  petition  stating  that  the  congregation 


had  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  that  thej 
meeting  place  for  prayer  in  the  house  of  Solomoi 
Cohen,  which  they  had  used  a  number  of  yeais.  hu< 
become  toi »  small.  In  res] »on si*  they  were  request c< 
to  prepare  a  )>1:m  ami  submit  a  cun- 
Syna-  stituiiuii  and  by-laws  for  the  govrrn- 

gogues.  mi  nt  of  an  incorporated  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  plan  submitted  was ollieiallv 
approved  April  17.  17*»5.  the  congregation  wasestab- 
lislied.  wardens  were  elected,  and  the  constitution 
was  rend  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation.  Among 
the  first  -wardens  was  Samuel  Jacob  Hunan,  who  was 
associated  w  ith  a  ( ‘athojje  named  Ki.-rkhoif  inn  large 
china  and  pottery  factory,  the  products  of  which 
were  used  by  the  city  authorities  and  were  famous 
for  taste  and  finish.  In  the  Waist  runt,  close  to  the 
town  wall,  a  house  was  set  aside  for  the  synagogue; 
the  approach  to  it  was  by  a  narrow  lam*  which  still 
hears  the  name  “Jordeiigang  *’ (Jews’  wav).  It  was 
leased  for  twelve  years,  from  April  1,  171)0;  and  in 
1 7S*>  another  house  close  to  the  wall,  by  the  Yelper- 
poort,  was  hired  ami  fitted  up  as  the  synagogue. 

At  lirst  the. lews  of  Arnhem  huried  their  dead  in 
tin*  neighboring  village  of  Hui/.en.  Later  they  used 
the  more  distant  cemetery  in  Wageningm.  when* 
a  considerable  Jewish  congregation  existed.  Two 
Jews.  Solomon  Cohni  Jacobs  and  Samuel  Lcvie,  on 
Sept.  *2*J.  17-55.  petitioned  tin*  authorities  fora  suit 
able  burial  place.  Hy  a  resolution  or 
Cemeteries,  net.  IT  1755.  a  lot  forty  feet  by  one 
hundred  was  assigned  to  them,  to  be 
fenced  ill  by  them,  but  otherwise  free  of  all  expense. 
On  April  11.  l*us.  a  larger  tract  was  purchased  (ad¬ 
joining  this),  and  continued  in  use  till  lst>5.  when  a 
general  city  cemetery  was  laid  out,  and  a  distinct 
portion  was  assigned  to  the  .Jews.  An  agreement 
was  made  that  tin*  Jews  should  not  alienate  their 
part  of  tin*  cemetery,  and  that  the  city  should  never 
disinter  the  bodies. 

A  benevolent  society  was  established,  possibly 
only  a  burial  society,  although,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  by-laws,  all  lines  collected  were  to  lie 
paid  partly  to  the  town  hospital,  partly  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  poor.  When  tin*  congregation  became  too  large 
for  lliis  synagogue,  a  site  for  a  new  building  was 
purchased  in  the  Iverkstraat  for  5, 0(10  llorins  in  171)8. 
It  is  evident  that  at  tin*  end  of  tin*  eighteenth  century 
the  congregation  of  Arnhem  was  prosperous,  and 
that  it  contained  many  wealthy  Jews.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  an  event  mentioned  in  only  one  place  (Van 
der  Aa.  “  Aardrykskundig  WoordVnboek. "  under 
“Arnhem  ).  In  17*J  a  riot  took  place  in  Arnhem 
because  the  city  authorities  sold  a  portion  of  tin* 
old  burial-place  surrounding  the  large  church  on 
the  “  Marktplein  "  to  a  Jew,  who  erected  thereon  a 
mansion,  public  indignation  was  allayed  only  bv  the 
restoration  of  the  cemetery,  properly  fenced  in.  to  its 
original  purpose.  In  1*5g  another  silt*  was  pur¬ 
chased.  upon  which  t lie*  present  svnagoguc  stands, 
the  former  building  being  used  fora  school.  On 
Aug. It),  1*53,  a  new  synagogue  was  consecrated.  A 
model  hath  house  was  established  in  1SN5  through 
t he  clTorts of  C  hief  Rabbi  T.  Tal.  In  t SHI  the  school 
was  removed  to  an  elegantly  appointed  building 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  adjuccirt  to  the  syna 
gogue. 
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A  firr  t  he  t inn*  of  t  he  French  c< rnsisN trial  division  of 
I  lie  -  eountrv.  N  vmegeii  was  the  seal  nt  the  rabbinate 
1 « ,r  lln  province  <>f  < L-ldi-rland.  But  on  the  death  of 
.laeoh  Lehmans,  in  lss;,  tin*  seat  was  transferred  to 
Arnhem  :  and  on  .1  one  2<»  of  t  he  same  year  Tohias  Tab 
a  graduate  of  the  Amsterdam  rahhinieal  seminary, 
was dieted  chief  rahhi.  lie  remained  until  he  was 
culled  1 1 >  The  I  latrue  in  1  s*.»A ;  :md  his  hrot  her- -in-la w. 
Lowh  Wagenaar.  formerly  chief  rahhi  in  Eeeii  warden 
and  of  tJje  province  of  Friesland,  was  appointed  his 
sueeev.nl-  in  Arnhem.  Other  learned  men,  with  at 
least  local  reputation,  were:  Joel  Frankfort,  teacher 
from  l*dd  t * »  lsfW{.  esteemed  for  Talmudic  learniu.tr; 

J.  Waterman,  t  ranslulor  of  F first ’s  1  Ic- 
Chief  Per-  hrew  lexicon  into  Dutch,  ami  a  leader 
sonalities.  of  tin*  reform  movemeni  in  Dutch  Ju¬ 
daism  which  reached  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  about  isi;n.  In  17so.  the  jurist  Jonas  Daniel 
Meyer  was  horn  in  a  housesituated  where  the  syna¬ 
gogue  now  stands.  'The  Dutch  poetess.  Estelia  Herz- 
feld.  wife  of  Mr.  Hymans,  passed  ;i  portion  of  her 
life  in  Arnhem. 

li«-sides  the  burial  ami  charitable  societies  that 
exist  in  every  Jewish  congregation.  Arnhem  has  the 
following:  (1)  Hiz/.uk  Emunoh,  mi  association  for 
the  study  of  rahhinieal  literature:  (2)  Beril -Abra¬ 
ham.  a  society  that  gives  pecuniary  aid  to  lying-in 
women,  and  toward  expenses  attendant  on  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  circumcision;  (3)  Saadas  Ahitn,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  composed  of  small  trailers,  for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  in  timesof  sickness  and  mourning;  (D  a  charity 
association,  and  an  association  for  lending  money 
without  interest  to  small  trailers,  and  several  others. 
The  Home  for  the  Aired  was  removed  to  a  new  and 
better  house  in  IS*. Ml.  and  steps  were  taken  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  orphan  home  in  Arnhem  for  the  whole 
province.  In  addition  there  is  a  society  for  dower- 
bur  respectable  girls,  and  for  providing  poor  school 
children  with  clothing,  especially  on  their  attaining 
tlm  t  hirleenth  year;  also  a  fund  for  remittitur  money 
to  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  population  in  isjts.  according  to  tin* 
father  unreliable  “  Provineiaal  Ycrslag.”  was  l.tfJMI 
in  a  total  pojutlalion  of  AD.11J — about  2:5  per  cent. 
There  were  JO  births  in  isjis.  a  rather  small  propor¬ 
tion:  hut  the  death  statistics  wen*  more  favorable, 
seeimr  that,  while  the  mortality  in  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  was  l.trjODsr;  p<T thousand), atnon.tr 
t  he  Jews  t  here  were  only  10  deal  hs(  Pig  per  thousand ). 
This  mortality  is  the  highest  of  recent  years,  t lie  aver¬ 
age  number  of  deaths  being  Hi.  The  Jewsof  Arnhem 
support  themselves  mainly  as  small  trailers  in  cloth¬ 
ing  and  woolen  goods.  Tin*  meat  business  affords 
employment  to  a  number  of  Jews,  who  may  be  said  to 
control  the  trade.  Several  large  stores 
Statistics,  are  maintained  by  Jews.  There  is  only 
on<*  Jewish  .lawyer,  who  is  a  member 
of  tin*  city  council,  and  maintains  a  bank  ini:  house: 
hoatid  a  Jewish  niemb«-rof  thebar.  with  a  few  t<*aeh<*rs, 
compose  the  academically  educated  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  n(  Arnhem.  Nevertheless.!  he  congregation  mav 
he  accounted  one  of  tin*  most  prosperous  in  Holland. 

Uim.iuiniArnY  :  F«»r  t)i«*  i»M»*r  tiistnrv  i*f  Arntu'in.  tM-siilrs  Hie 
iiKiiiiis.-ru.v  in  tlij*  A r«-liivi‘v.  sin*  Van  Wvn.  lhiiszilh  ml  L,  n  „ 
j.  Ji*».  it.’ii,  n>l ;  \.  (if  hftrsrln'  ( imlln  tfvn  i  jiji*m. 

-J  ruin  insrln  ( nntht  th  n ‘.  NvtmiT,  (  hnlmmh  u  ran  (it  hit  r- 
1,111,1  *  i'lein,  H'u  mhlimjt  n  ibmr  t  ui  ]Jnl  van  (it  hkrhiml ; 


Van  iii-r  Aa.  AnnlruUsUuntl'm  Wtmnh  iihm  k  i  K<»i*n«*n.  <»V- 
>rhit  th  nis  tit  r  .h>th  li  in  .Vi  »/i  rlainl.  F«»r  its  later  liistmy, 
Waierinajfs  i  iniimn.  l«»  Jiave  t»i*en  ilelivepit  at  tin*  ileili.  ation 
•of  the  \e\v  Sviiair*»j5iie.  Arnhem,  InVI.  t»nt  printeti  amt  eireula- 
iiii  oiilv  iitiw  verv  rare  is  valuable. 

u.  ’  J.  Yn. 

ARNOLD:  Cardinal  bishop  of  Cologne;  died 
April  J.  UAL  One  of  the  few  prelates  who.  during 
t In-  ( Tusades.  protected  the  Jews  from  the  violence 
of  the  mob.  When,  during  tin*  Second  Crusade,  Ihe 
intlammatory  sermons  of  the  French  monk  Ro- 
dolpln*  caused  the  populace  throughout  the  Rhine 
provinces  to  attack  the  Jews,  and  jh*rture  and  kill 
such  of  them  as  would  tmt  accept  baptism,  this  car¬ 
dinal  bishop  was  peisnaded  by  a  gift  of  money  to 
set  aside  flu*  castle  of  Woikenburg.  Lorraine,  near 
.Konigswintcr,  as  an  asylum  for  tin*  Jews,  and  to 
allow  the  many  Jews  that  lied  thither  to  defend 
themselves  with  arms  againsi  t he  aggressors.  The 
properly  that  the  Jews  left  behind  was  turned  over 
Jo  the  bishop.  This  occurred  on  Sept.  23  and  24, 
11  -Hi.'  Toward  the  end  of  that  month  two  Jews, 
Abraham  and  Samuel,  were  murdered  on  their  way 
lip  to  the  castle.  Moved  by  a  second  present  from 
the  Jews,  the  bishop  had  the  murderer  cruelly  put 
to  death. 

15 1  hi.ii  m;  it  a  i’ll  v  :  Aronius,  Itvuvstni  znv  (irsch.  thr  Jmlvn  im 

h'rii ill.  isrht  n  n  mi  Ihutsrlnn  lit  it  In'.  Nos.  £)U.  £17.  ii'iO ; 
I.iisrh.  ( it  sclt.  th  r  .J mh  n  in  ('( tin.  1S711.  p.  HD.  The  author- 
itv  for  itii*s«*  sTaieiiirnts  is  Kptiraiiu  hen  .laeoh.  who  was  one 
«»f  i h< »se  stmt  nji  in  Wolkentuirg.  Hesiites  Ins  account.  s«*e 
NViiham-r  ami  Sh*rn.  lit  hr.  Ihrirhlt  llhrr  tlir  Jmini-Vrr- 
fttltju ntft  n  II 'Him  ml  th  r  KiruzzDyc,  1SH2,  pp.  DO,  100;  (iriitz* 
(it  sch.  th  r  J  n<h  n,  vi.  170. 

G. 

ARNOLD  OF  cfTEAUX :  Cist.remn  monk, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  Rope  Innocent  III.  ( 111)8- 
12H»).  incited  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenscs  and 
Jewsof  southern  France,  ami  occasioned  the  attack 
of  Simon  de  Mont  fort  on  Viscount  Rayiuund  Roger. 
The  latter  was  stigmatized  as  a  patron  of  Jews  and 
Albigenscs.  and  on-  this  account  his  beautiful  capital, 
Beziers.  was  besieged  by  De  Mont  fort,  and  on  its 
fall  (July  *22.  12iMI)  was  well-nigh  totally  destroyed. 
According  to  Arnold's  report  to  the  pope,  about 
twenty  thousand  perished  by  the  sword  regardless 
of  caste,  age.  and  sex;  after  which  the  city  was 
looted  and  burned,  so  that  “(lie  vengeance  of  Hod 
raged  therein  in  a  wondrous  way.”  The  nourishing 
and  cultured  Jewish  congregation  of  Beziers  was 
almost  exterminated  ;  t  wo  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  a  great  many  others  were  taken  captive. 
“The  year  of  mourning”  is  the  name  bv  which  that 
year  is  designated  in  the  Jewish  chronicles;  the 
Hebrew  word  for  “mourning”  having  appropri¬ 
ately  the  numerical  value  of  the  date  tp^  =  tJSi — 
Ibbb.  or  1 2< >!)  of  the  common  era). 

I*  mm  southern  1*  ranee.  Arnold  harried  bis  murder¬ 
ous  fanaticism  to  Spain  under  the  following -circum¬ 
stances:  Mohammed  al-Xasir,  the  Almohade  prince 
from  the  northwest  of  Africa,  apprehending  the 
success  of  the  Christians  in  Mohammedan  Spain, 
transported  a  vast  army  to  Andalusia  to  make  war 
on  the  advancing  religion.  The  Christian  princes 
of  Spain  immediately  ceased  their  habitual  inter¬ 
necine  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  united  resistance, 
and  appealed  to  Innocent  III.  to  inspin*  a  general 
crusade  against  the  Crescent.  The  pope  acceded; 
and  among  the  multitudes  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
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Arnold  ami  his  followers  were  formats t.  Tin--** 

nil  raimmtam*  sWoreBlin-li.  as  they  Were  designated 
iucMiitrasI  to  1  In*  Spaniards.  were  deeply  atTroiitt-d 
liv  tin*  eoiiiparutive  | »r« »-j», -rii y  ami  freedom  that  tin* 
Je  w  s  e  n  joyed  ifl  1  In-  (  ‘a -I iliali  capital  To!e<lo;  ami 
Armdd  inMiirat«d  a  >mld* n  oii'dauidit  upon  them 
<  -I  1515;.  At  that  |»al't  imlar  jlinel  lire  the  Jew  ldi 
population  of  ToIi  iJm.  in  addition  t«»  I *« *i?i lt  tin*  im**.! 
rejin-M-iitati\e  and' ll* ri-liinir  in  Spain.  Im»!  bi*n 
svv  ••!!#«  1  l»v  1  in  -  a«i  e^i.-n  of  fugitives  from  Saha  | 
lierra.  tla*  liM  eity  captured  by  tin*  Mohammedan  • 
invaders  iSi-p*..  1  *J  1 1  *.  "I  In  -  fate  of  tin*  Je*ws  **f  ; 
Toleiln  WollM  have  been  s*al*  «i  had  IloJ  Alfonso  the  I 
Noble,  kinir  of  (  a>ti!e.  ami  1  l.e  Christian  knights  of 
t he  eit  v.  promptly  pn»tii*!eil  them;  thus  h  rminal ini; 
aii^pieioU'*! v  what  was  in  ( ’a-t ile  an  importation  of 
foreign  fauatirism,  the  first  j»rr.seeiilioii  of  Jews. 

lliia  iomuhiv  :  It'ii  Vt-nni.  >'/»•/*«/  YthinhiU,  *-<1.  Wm-im-t. 

p.  11  ’J:  iiiiilz.  *»•  ••>*/*. «/«  r.hfh  n,  ‘l«l  •-*!.,  vi.  '-ZZl.  vii.i*.  I-J. 

i;.  II.  «.  E. 

ARNON.  -  Biblical  Data:  A  river  ami  wady 
of  eastern  Palestine,  tin-  modern  Wady  Mojib  o*r 


i.otire  of  tli»*  Hi\er  Arnon  Near  Its  Mouth. 
<Vr>*!«i  St  »*!«•.  Li.  Lie  >L-n  WlLr*  lsrarl.*’j 


\\  ad  v  el  Mojibh  Tin*  name  means  perhaps  **  noisv.” 
a  term  which  well  d«  grilles  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river.  Its  length  is  about  45  miles,  from 
ifs  rise  in  the  desert  to  its  entianee  into  the  De-ad 
Sea.  It  spreads  out  to  a  hn-adth  of  100  feet  hen* 
ami  there,  hut  for  tin*  most  part  is  narrow;  and 


tlioiiirh  low  in  summer,  in  the  winter  season  it  is  in 
places  s  or  1 1#  feet  deep.  It  runs  at-  tirst  northwest¬ 
erly.  hut  afterward  its  course  becomes  westerly. 
Its  striking  feature  is  tin*  steepness  and  narrowness 
of  tiie  ravine  through  wliieli  it  passes  shortly  before 
ii  empties  into  the  lake,  opposite  Hniredi.  Between 
the  lofty  limestone  hills,  wliieli  c  ause  this  preeipiiotis 
ilesrc'iit.  and  tin*  lake,  the  river  expands  into  a  shal¬ 
low  estuary  marly  loo  feet  wide*. 

The  Arnon  has  always  been  an  important  bound¬ 
ary-line.  Before  tile  Hebrew  period  it  separated, 
fora  time  at  hast,  the  Moabites  from  tin*  Amorites 
i  N mu.  wi.  i:».  5«»:  Dent.  iii.  H;  Judges  \i.  IS). 
Afterthe  Hebrew  settlement  it  divided,  theoretically 
at  least .  Moah  from  the  tribes  of  Keuhco  and  (lad 
|  (Di  ut.  iii.  15.  Ihr.  But  in  fan  Moah  lay  as  mm  li  to 
tin*  m»rih  as  it  did  to  tin*  south  of  the  Arnon.  To  the 
north,  for  example,  were  Aroer.  Dihcin.  Mcdcha.  and 
other  Moabite  towns.  Even  under  Omri  and  Aliah. 
who  held  part  of  the  Moabite  territory,  Israel  did 
not  hold  sway  farther  south  than  Atarntli,  about  ten 
j  miles  north  of  the  Arnon.  Meshu  in  his  insc  ription 
j  ( Moabite S-oae.  line  1(1) says  that  tbe*Gaditcs(ne»t  the 
I Jeuhejiitesi  formerly  occupied  Ataroth.  whence*  In* 
in  turn  expelle*!  the  people*  of  Israel.  He  mentions 
Him*  5*»)  his  havin'; constructed  a  road  aloiu;  the  Ar 
non.  Tin*  ancient  importance  of  tin*  river  and  of  tin* 
teoviis  in  its  indirhlntrlioeid  is  attested  by  tin*  Dinner 
mis  ruinse.f  bridge  s,  forts,  and  huildinas  found  upon 
or  near  it.  Its  fonlsarealhnleel  toby  Isaiah  (xvi.  *2) 
Its -heights."  crow in*d  with  tin*  rustic's  of  c  hiefs, 
we  re*  also  <*«de  hrate«l  in  ve  rse  { Ninth  xxi.  5M). 

4.  JK.  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Hairiradah 

te  lls  tin*  followin'*  story  e>f  a  mirac  le  witnessed  at 
tin*  Arm *n.  which  sirms  to  bealluded  to  in  tin*  Bible* 
iXiiiii.  xxi.  14.  15).  The*  mountains  hordcrinsr  on 
tin*  Arnon  <*»«n<ist  of  two  lofty  ran«;e*s.  withet  valley. 
se*ve*n  miles  wiele*.  bet  ween  them.  When  oil  tin*  wav 
to  the*  promised  land,  tin*  Israelites,  after  iiavinir 
C*re»sse*el  the*  lirst  ratline,  prepare!  1  to  cross  the  See*o»el, 
the  Amorites  liiel  in  the  c*avc*s,  intending  to  attac  k 
the  unsuspectiii.'*  travelers.  But  the  Ark  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant.  which  p  recce  led  the:  Israelite's,  caused  the 
heights  t«»  sink  and  the  valley  to  rise,  with  tin*  re¬ 
sult  that  the  concealed  Antonies  were  crushed  in  the 
caves.  Tin*  mirac  le  would  have  been  unnoticed  by 
the  Israelites,  had  not  (»e»il  caused  tin*  well  which 
accompanied  them  to  tlireiw  up  portions  of  tin* 
corpse's.  Then  it  was  that  all  Israel  suit ir  tin*  Son*; 
of  tin*  Well  (Nuni.  xxi.  IT  if  *e (/.).  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  thismiraele*  the  Kahhis  decided  that  a  special 
he*!ie*dieiie*n  he*  uttere*d  upon  seeing  t he*  Anic*n  (Ber. 
54*c  if  **y. ;  Nuni.  K.  xix.  55;  Tan.,  Hukkat.,  xx.). 

J.  sis.  L.  (i. 

ARNSTADT:  (  apitalof  the  German  principality 
* »f  S<  hwar/.hiirir-S<inelc*rshauseii.  on  the  River  Gera. 
In  I5(if  (An:;.  5  and  T)  there*  wen*  outbreaks  here 
against  the  Jews,  in  which  ti\c*  were*  slain  (the*  learned 
]{.  Shahlie'thai  he  n  Samuel;  Joseph  and  Kasse*r,  sons 
e»f  B.  Jehiel  bar  Hakim:  H.  David  Cohen,  of  Mavciicc; 
ami  the  hoy  Eliezer.  son  of  R.  Siiuson,  of  France). 
In  Fch..  1-54 It.  the  Black  Death  raided  in  the*  town. 
In  1141  tin*  Jews  wen*  expelled  from  the  town.  In 
.  1  Hit »  another  expulsion  took  place,  -because  they 
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[the  .Irws]  would  not  hr  baptized/’  In  1521  .lews 
an*  still  mentioned  as  dwelling  there,  and  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  synagogue,  wliieh  oeenpied  the  site  later  , 
covered  by  the  Bartholomew  Cloister.  Their  cemetery 
ia  the  Ii  liteiliausc.r-st rasse  is  also  mentioned.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  no  Jews  in  Arnstadf. 
t hough  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  eongregat ion  was 
again  formed  there.  In  in  a  population  of  about 

U.nno,  there  were  SfT  Jews. 

inni.ioia:.\rn  v  :  An  mins.  Jlujestni  znr  tiesrh.  tier  .huh  n.  p. 
2>7,  \u.  <tfC*  ;  SalfeM.  I  his  Mtirl  iirtthufhnn  ih's  Xfirnln  #';/•  r 
M,  , nmt, m  ins.  pp.  14:{;  2*V»,  2»iS,  ~74,  2*4. 

o.  A.  F. 

ARNSTEIN,  BENEDIKT  DAVID  :  Austrian 
playwright,  grandson  ot‘  tin*  famous  Vienna  banker 
Adam  Isaac  von  Arnstein;  born  in  Vienna  Oct.  15, 
17U5;  died  i here  in  1N40.  In  !?S2  he  entered  his 
grandfather's  banking-house,  but  left  in  ITsti  to 
undertake  a  series  of  travels  which  enabled  him  to 
make  the  acquaintance*  of  many  distinguished  wri¬ 
ters  of  his  t  ime.  Fmm  associat  ion  with  A  linger  and 
»< *  1  li<*  lc.o  nt  tl  to  appreciate*  t  In*  ( »r<*ek  and  Roman 
classics.  .'Sill’ll  men  as  Keizer,  t-Vlirry  vogcl, 

hue,  Ilatschky,  and  Zeon  exercised  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  him.  Ho  published:  “Line  Judische 
Familienscene/7  I7JS2;  **  Dramatise  he  Versuche," 
I77<s’;  "Die  Kleinotlien/’ drama,  17Wi;  "  Die  Alaske." 
comedy,  17tM>;  “Die  Pflegetoehter/’  drama.  171JS: 

"  Das  Billet /’ comedy,  1  SOU ;  **  Pas  Grsrhrnk,”  l«s01_ 

Huu.incKAriiY :  Wurzbarh.  1iin<ir<nihise}ies  I,r.ril;nn  <h  r 
I  h  >t ,  n’t  ii  h  isch-l ' mjarisein  u  Mmiarehiix  Fr.  (i'ra»-lT«*r. 
Kliim  Wirm  r  Mnnnin  //,  ji.  1*4*1;  I test  rrrr  irh  isrhr  .Y*i- 
timmli  >mil,ln)>iii(ii ',  i.  12a. 

s. 

ARNSTEIN,  FANNY  (VOGELE)VON:  A 

leader  of  society  in  Vienna:  born  in  Berlin  Sep¬ 
tember  211,  17*77:  died  near  Vienna  June  N,  ISIS. 
Daniel  Ilzig.  the  wealthy  and  generous  banker, 
and  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Berlin, 
was  her  father.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Itzig  beinga  man  of  culture, 
and  surrounded  by  an  attractive  family,  his  house 
became  a  social  center.  (Jose  relation  existed  with 
the  Mendelssohn  circle,  even  before  Fanny *s  brother- 
in-law  David  Friedlilnder  came  to  Berlin,  and  two  of 
Mendelssohn's  sons  married  members  of  Iter  family. 
Ilenriet te  Her/.,  Hahel,  Dorothea,  and  Henriette 
Men<h*lssohn,  Marianne  Meyer,  and  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Jewish  salon  period  were  her  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  On  her  early  marriage  with  t he 
banker  Nathan  Adam  von  Arnstein  she  carried  the 
social  influences  of  Berlin,  as  molded  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  the  Vienna  of  Joseph  II.  To  wide  read¬ 
ing  and  unusual  linguistic  attainmentsshe  joined  an 
attractive  exterior,  tael,  grace,  tuid.  distinguished 
hearing,  and.  above  all,  extraordinary  kindness  of 
heart.  The  Von  Arnstein  mansion  at  Vienna  and  her 
villas  at  Sehbnbrunn  and  Baden  were  daily  thronged 
with  guests;  and  her  easy  hospitality,  of  which  Babel 
writes  in  her  letters,  embraced  alike  the  prosperous 
and  the  poor.  Her  benefactions,  privntcund  public, 
were  endless;  she  was  especially  active  in  ameliora¬ 
ting  the  destitution  that  followed  the  disasters  of 
l*ni).  Ladies  of  rank  united  to  care  for  the  needy; 
and,  though  a  Jewess  and  of  the  inferior  nohilit  v,  she 
was  invited  to  join  them  on  account  of  herexeeutive 
ability  and  sagacity.  When  the  same  association  | 


founded  a  hospital  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  sin*  col¬ 
lected  7,000  florins  among  her  coreligionists;  and  in 
isifl  she  sent  supplies  to  Babel,  then  engaged  in 
relief- work  at  Prague.  Love  of  her  adopted  coun¬ 
try  tilled  her  soul  ;  and  the  opinion  she  had  con- 


Fanny  von  Arnstt^n. 


<Kr«*m  Kohijl,  “  <:«•» hirhu*  <l*-r  lVut.v  h.  n  Juilm.”) 

reived  of  Napoleon  and  tin*  French,  on  her  visit  to 
Paris  during  tin*  Consulate,  did  not  tend  to  icsst-n 
In  r  almost  personal  grief  over  Austrian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  reverses.  The  Frenchmen  who  freely  gathered 
round  herwerf  never  left  indoubt*  as  to  her  feelings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  victories  of  US13-14 
gave  her  the.  keenest  delight ;  and  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
gress  saw  her  at  the  zenith  of  social  success.  Her 
salon  was  frequented  by  the  celebrities  assembled  at 
the  capital — Wellington,  Talleyrand,  Harden  berg. 
Capo  dTstrias,  Varnhagcn  von  Ense,  his  wife,  the 
Sehlegcls,  Justinus  Kerner,  Kurolinc  Piclder,  and 
Zaeharias  Werner.  For  over  a  generation  she  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  upon  Austrian  art  and  literature. 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gcsellscliaft  der 
Musikfreumle.  Only  one  shallow  fell  upon  her  life. 
During  her  widowhood  her  beaut}"  attracted  admirer* 
and  suitors,  whom  she  successfully  kept  at :» distance. 
Prince  Karl  von  Lichtenstein  was  particularly  assid¬ 
uous  in  his  attentions.  A  rival,  Freiherr  von  Weiebs, 
ascribing  his  own  lack  of  success  to  Frau  von  Ans- 
stein’s  preference  for  Lichtenstein,  challenged  and 
killed  him.  Though  the  lirst  families  of  Vienna 
were  concerned,  Frau  von  Arnstein  was  wholly  ex¬ 
onerated.  and  continued  to  enjoy  her  popularity. 
Despite  the  distractions  of  society,  she  was  a  devoted 
mother  to  her  only  daughter,  Henrietta.  Baroness 
Pereira- A rnstein,  who  inherited  her  intellect,  grace, 
beauty,  and  goodness. 

Kiiii.ioukaimjv  :  Vamliagrn  von  F.nse.  A  ustjru'iihlU'  Srhriftnu 
xvii..»2s  *fcL>;  \\  urxtiarti,  lliinjra iihisriies  j ,#  .rif:mi  <h .«  Kit is*r~ 
t  ha  ins  Ursii rn irh.  Vienna.  17*70  ]  s.~s » ;  m.  Kavserlimr.  IHe. 
JUilisrtu  n  Fra  lie ii,  1*7!».  pp. 220  220;  A. do  la  <; ante,  Fites el 
Sniin  uirs  ihi  ('innjns  tie  Vienne,  1 S4I*.  i.  4:Kt;  Fr.  tiraffer. 
Kteine  Wiener  Mmmiri  n .  1.240,  iij.  247;  i h sterre irh isehr. 
X  nt  in  mil  FneitLlnpiiifie.  i.  121 ;  his,  1*74.  p.  f»I ;  lilalter  f Hr 
Musih .  Theater,  uml  Knnst,  puMislicU  t>y  L.  A.  Z«*!  I  tier,  lsVL 
\ol.  i.  No.  «». 

s  H.  S. 

ARNSTEIN,  NATHAN  ADAM  VON.  See 

Aknstkix,  Faxny  vox. 


Aroer 

Aronssolm 
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AROER:  A  name  probably  meaniny  " bushes  nf 
dwarf  juniper"  e  Layarde.  ">em.”  i.  oi>j.  which  is 
applied  in  tin*  Old  Testament  to  three  di>tine*t  l<  »<*;»  I  - 
ities. 

1.  ”  .\n»T,  which  is  <*n  1 1n-  <•*! ir«*  of  1  i»»*  valley  of 
A  i  n*  »m  <  I  >i  ut.  ii.  o*».  IL  V. ).  is  probably  r«*presmte*d 
by  i he  present  ruins  of  Ara  ir  on  t in*  north  bank  uf 
llit- Anion  ra  vine,  about  eleven  miles  from  1 1n*  moul  It 
of  tin*  ri nr  (Tristram.  "Moab."  pp.  12tt-M»h.  The 
city  u as  still  staudiuy  in  the  time*  of  Eusebius.  'I  bis 
pla«  "  u a<  uMiully  «l«'srnl»*-<l  by  its  situation,  in  order 
to  dMi i i jy: ujsh  it  from  other  localities  <>f  tin*  same  • 
name < 1  ><  ut.  iii.  12.  iv.  I*.  Josh.  x ii.  2.  xiii.  b :  Jwdyes 
\i.  20;  1!  Sam.  xxi*.  5 ».  It  appears  first  as  haviny  ■ 
been  raptured  by  I  hr  A  merit  r  kiny  Silioij  from  Moab  j 
(rompafr  N inn.  vxi.  20 ».  It  should  be  note'll  that  in  j 
tin*  Me-ha  inseript  ion.  I.  2K-.  it  is  niriit  ioned  as  ha  viny  | 
been  built  by  the  Moabites.  After  Israel's  attack 
on  the  Aiuoritrs.  it  was  as>iymd  as  part  of  tin*  terri¬ 
tory  of  till*  tribe  of  Reuben.  whose  southern  frontier 
it  marked.  This  is  the  city  mentioned  in  Num. 
x\\ii.  bl.  with  tin*  southern  towns,  as  haviny  l»een  I 
l.uilt  1  > y  t  h<v<'hildivn  of  ilu.l  Ik*1'«»i*i*  tin*  distribution 
of  Hu*  land.  When  Ha/.ael  amt  his  rsynans  look 
from  Israel  tin*  territory  across  the. Jordan.  Aroer  is 
yiven  as  its  southern  limit  (II  Kinys  \.  It  is 

clear,  from  Jer.  \lviii.  lit,  that  the  Moabites  ulti- 
inafely  ivrnvervil  it  from  the  Israelites, 

2.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  tin*  tribe  of  Judah 
(I  Sam.  \\\.  2*.  and  probably  Josh.  xv.  22).  It  has 
be«n  identified  with  the  ruins  of  ‘Ar'ara.  twentv 
mijes  south  of  Hebron  and  !  welve  miles  southeast 
from  Iieer  sheha.  David  sent  jo  the  elders  of  this, 
city  a  share  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  Amalekites 
u  ho  had  attacked  Ziklay  (I  Sam.  \\\.  2*). 

3.  A  town  east  of  Rahhat  h  Ammon  (Josh.  x iii.  25) 
in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Had.  oriyinallv  an 
Ammonite  city  (Judges  \i.  :>:>).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  Ae-emdiny  to  Jerome  (“Onotnast icon  Sa¬ 
crum.”  I  Mi.  o',  it  was  on  a  mountain,  twenty  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  read  in  it  "the  cities  of  Aroer  are  forsaken  ”  (Isa. 
xvii.  2)  is  probably  ineorreet.  as  it  presents  many 
.tfeojfraphical  diHieulties,  occurrim?  as  it  does  in  cun. 
nert ion  with  "the  harden  of  Damascus.”  While  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  another  Aroer 
near  Damascus,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  passage 
should  he  rendered  "the  cities  tin r< shall  be  for¬ 
saken."  Thisemendation.  proposed  by  Layarde*.  has  I 
been  quite  generally  accepted  by  modern  scholars. 

Tin*  <  lent  ile  name  from  Aroer  is  Aroerite(l  Chron 
xi.  14).  . 

•b  ut.  J.  ]).  ]\ 

ARON  HA-KODESH :  Hebrew  name  for  the 

Ark  in  tin*  synayoym*.  See  Auk  of  thi:  Law. 

ARON,  ARNAUD :  Chief  rabbi  of  Strasbunr, 
ANare;  born  March  11.  1*<>7.  in  Sulz  unteria  Walde. 
Alsace,  and  died  April  »>.  1*‘M>.  Destined  fora  r«ib- 
hiuieal  career,  lie  beiran  his  Talmudic  studies  at  an  j 
early  a  ire  at  Hayetiau  and  eontinmd  them  at  Frank-  ! 
fort  mi  the  Main.  In  l*bb  he  became  rabbi  of  the  ! 
Mnall  eommunity  of  Ihyenheim  in  Cpper  Alsace;  ; 
and  t  lie  more  important  Ji*wish  community  of  Stras-  j 
burir  eall<*d  him  to  he  its  spiritual  head  in  1  *:{:{.  .\s  ! 

lie  was  under  thirty,  the  aye  prescribed  by  law.  be  j 


reipiired  a  special  dispensation  to  qualify  for  the 
olliei*.  In  Strasbury  Aron  aniuired  tin*  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  inspiring  preacher  and  a  /.«•  al- 
ou<  communal  worker.  He  assisted  in  fonndiny  the 
School  of  Arts  and 
i  lades  and  took  active 
interest  in  other  useful 
institutions.  In  1*55 
la*  convened  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  1  lie  rabbis  of  tilt* 
depa rt  mi  nt  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  for  the 
consideration  of  relig¬ 
ious  i|1lest)oi|S. 

Aron  is  the  author 
of  a  devotional  work 
which  enjoys  yreat 
popularity  a  mony 
French  Israelites.  This 
is  "  I  Vie  res  dun  Cu*ur 
Israelite.”  a  collection  of  prayers,  partly  original  and 
part  ly  drawn  from  Rildicai  and  ot  her  Jewish  sources. 
In  this  work  lie  had  tin*  assistance  of  Kniiery.  Arn- 

;onI  Aron  w;ls  tin:  :iiu!).»r.>r  tl.,.-  f..i- 

eoiifm  nation  as  pres<*rihed  by  the  Consistory  <d  Lower 
Alsace.  In  1*00  the  French  government  aeknowl 
edyed  his  s**rviees  by  appouitiny  him  a  Kniyht  of 
the  Li*yion  of  Honor.  In  l*7b.  while  Strasbury  was 
besieyed.  it  Was  be.  toyetller  with  the  archbishop, 
who  raised  the  white  Ilay  on  the  cathedral.  Suhse- 
qiieiitl v  lie  was  deeonited  bv  the  Herman  emperor, 
s.  *  i.  n. 


Aniaml  An  in. 


ARON,  EMIL:  Herman  physician;  born  at 
Stettin.  Foiuerania.  Man*!*  !2.  1*04.  He  received 
bis  education  at  the  Wcrdcrsche  Gymnasium at  Rer- 
lin.and  the  universities  of  Merlin.  Munich,  and  Ibid 
elbery.  beiny  graduated  from  tin*  last -mentioned 
with  thvdeyreeof  doetorof  medic  iii(* in  1***.  After 
a  tour  to  \  ienna.  Paris,  and  London,  Aron  in  lSlio 
established  himself  as  a  physic  ian  in  Merlin.  He 
was  assistant  physician  hi  the*  Jewish  Hospital  in 
that  c  ity  from  IS!) I  to  1*110,  becominy  specialist  in 
larynyoloyy.  Aron  has  bc*c*n  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Mrrlincr  Klinisehe  Wochcnschrift  ”  (“Zur  Kasuistik 
der  Ihdsiippen,  1*112.  C*te.).  Virchows  11  Arehiv  fur 
P«H holoyisehc*  Anatomic  und  Physioloyie  und  fur 
Klinisehe  Medizin” (**  Ueherdie  Kinwirkutig  Verdieli- 
tetc  r  und  Verdunntc-r  Luft  auf  den  lntratraehealen 
Druek  beim  Mensehe*n.r  1*112.  c*1c*.)t  “  DeutscJu*  Med- 
tzinisehe  Woc*hc*nsc*hrift  ”  ("Zur  Mc*handluny  des 
Pnewmotliorax/’  etc*.),  and  other  medical 

journals. 

)ti!M.ii»i;i:A!*ii v :  WreJe,  I'his  litisthjc  Jinlin.  s.v.,  Iterlin, 

lstis. 

s  F.  T.  II. 

ARON,  HENRY:  Freneli  publicist;  born  in 
Paris.  Nov.  11.  1*12:  die  d  the  re*  Nov.  Mi.  l'ss.5.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the*  Kcole  Xormak*  and  olitaim cl  a 
fellowship  there  in  I*t»5.  but  soon  yave  ti|>  tcaehinir 
to  join  the*  stair  of  the  “Journal  dc*s  Dehats,”  and 
also  collaborated  in  the*  “Revue*  Politique*  et  Litte- 
raire.”  Ar«m  afterward  hccsunc  secretary  of  the”  Ue*- 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes.”  In  1*70  be*  was  entrusted 
by  Lrne*st  Pie*anl.  minister  of  the  interior,  wit li  the 
Iiianayeiiieiit  of  the*  “Journal  <>mcie*lv  ami  of  the* 
“  Mulletin  Frane  ais,”  but  on  the  resignation  of  the 
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ministry  In*  relinquished  his  charge.  which  hi*  re¬ 
sumed  upon  then  rlrrlion  of  a  Rrpuhlirnii  majority. 
Oct.  M.  1ST7.  1 1«*  was  decorated  with  tin-  Legion 

,,f  Honor  Jan.  JO.  1870.  but  resigned  ana  in  when 
the  ■•Journal"  came  under  state  control,  on  Jan. 

1.  issi.  He  reentered  the  “Journal  des  Debuts ”  as 
art  critic.  Though  not  a  Hebraist,  he  became,  in 
]ssu.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  **  Revue  des  Eludes 
Juives.*’ 

s.  J.  W. 

ARONIUS,  JULIUS:  Herman  historian;  born 
I 'cb.  5.  1  S(i  1 ,  at  Ilastenburn.  Germany:  died  June 
Oil.  After  completing  the  gymnasium  course, 

he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  Stud¬ 
ied  history,  philology,  and  later  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Koninsbern.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
latter  as  Ph.D.  in  1883,  on  which  occasion  In-  wrote 
a  thesis,  “Studien  itberdie  Alteivn  AngeNachsischen 
I  rkumlen."  Anmius  became  instructor  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Ri-algvmnasium.  at  the  same  time  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  Jewish  history.  Entrusted  by 
tin-  llistnrisehe  Commission  with  a  preparation  of  a 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  during  the  Middle 
A Lfes.  he  began  the  work,  under  the  title  “  Beges- 
ten  zur  Gesehiehte  der  Jmlen  in  Deutschland  rr  (Ber¬ 
lin.  is«t:b.  This  work  gives  in  chronological  order, 
under  each  date,  an  abst met  of  every  entry  in  the  i 
medieval  chronicles  and  documents  relating  to  the 
Jews  of  Germany.  Its  publication  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Aronius,  and  was  completed  by 
Saalfeld. 

I.  Bit.  • 

ARONS,  LEO:  German  physicist  and  Social¬ 
ist.  Though  privat  docent  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin  he  took  part  in  the  Socialist  movement,  and  was 
in  consequence  suspended  from  his  olliee  by  the 
minister  of  education.  Bossc,  April,  1  Stilt.  Being 
wealthy,  he  spent  in  1805  large  sums  of  money  to 
advance  tin*  interests  of  his  party.  In  1*H7  he  c  ar¬ 
ried  a  resolution  at  the  Socialist  convention  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  in  virtue  of  which  the  Socialists  would  no 
longer  abstain  from  voting  at  the  elections  for  the 
Prussian  Dirt. 

Arons*  scientific  works  belong  to  tin*  field  of  theo¬ 
retic  as  well  as  of  experimental  physics,  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  electricity.  Among  the  many 
works  published  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  *'  Bestimmung  der  Ycrdet ‘schcii  Uonstante 
ini  Absolute!)  Masse,”  in  “Aniialeii  der  Physik  und 
Uhcmic."  new  series.  1SS5,  xiv.  101:  **  Interferenz* 
slreifen  ini  Spectrum,”  ib.  p.  000;  **  Yerdunmmgs- 
warnie  und  Warmekapaeiiat  von  Sal/Jdsiingen,”  ib. 
xxv.  J‘»S;  **  Met h< >d«*  zur  Messung  del*  Klektromo- 
torischeii  Gegenkraft  mi  Elektrisclieii  Liclitb«*gcn.” 
ib,  xxx.  1K» ;  “  Ueber  den  Klekt rischen  Hackstand,” 
ib.  xxxv.  201:  -  Bcobacht ungen  an  Elektrisch  Pola- 
risirten  Platinspiegeln.”  ib.  xli.  473;  -Kin  Klekt ro- 
lytiseher  Ycrsuch.”  ib:  xiv.  3K3:  “Kin  Demonstra- 
tionsversueh  mit  Klekt  rischen  Sehwingungen.7*  ib. 
j».  553 :  **I)ic  Klektrieitatseonstanten  und  Optischcn 
Breehungsexpoiienten  in  Salzcn.”  //;.  liii.  9a:  “  Elek- 
Jrisehe  Liehtbogen."  ib.  lvii.  185;  ••  Polarisations- 
Krseheinungen  in  I  Hitmen  Metallmembranen.”  ib. 
lvii.  201;  ‘*  \  ersuche  Tiber  Klekt rolvtische  Polarisa¬ 
tion,'’  in  -  Ycrhundlungcu  der  Physikaiischcn  Gcsell- 


seliaft  zrt  Berlin.”  \i.  J;  “Ueber  einen  Quecksilber- 
Lieht bogen,”  ib.  p.  0. 

Uim.iouKAtMi  v  :  I  tie  A*»i lion.  lst»7-0S.  j>.  IS;  lSUS-tiO.  p.  422. 

s.  1.  Bkk. 

ARONSON,  RUDOLPH:  Composer  and  the¬ 
atrical  manager:  born  in  New  5  ork,  Aprils,  18.>0. 
lie  early  manifested  talent  for  music,  and  after  his 
graduation  from  the  New  York  high  school  was  sent 
to  the  Yienna  Conservatory.  •  Alter  completing  his 
course  then*,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoin*,  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  French 
composers.  He  had  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
lyrical  genre,  and  it  was  the  popular  rather  than  the 
classic  composit ions  that  lie  strove  to  master  in  re 
gard  to  style  and  method. 

Returning  to  America.  Aronson  first  came  proim 
neatly  before  tin*  public  as  tin*  director  of  fashion¬ 
able  concerts  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York; 
and  such  was  the  success  of  these  concerts  that 
he  built  a  concert  ball  at  Forty-first,  street  and 
Broadway,  opened  -May  27,  1880.  In  connection 
with  this  enterprise,  tin*  now  popular  44  roof -garden  ” 
was  first  introduced  as  a  summer  feature. 

He  subsequently  secured  capital  fora  theater  to 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  elaborate  performance  of 
light  operas— the  Casino,  a  fine  specimen  of  .Moor¬ 
ish  architecture, opened  Oct.  22,  1882,  which  was 
tin*  first  permanent  home  of  light  opera  in  America. 

Aronson  has  composed  over  150  dances,  marches, 
and  various  other  orchestral  pieces,  many  of  which 
have  been  successfully  performed  by  Gilmore, 
Cuppa,  Eduard  .Strauss,  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
other  prominent  orchestral  leaders. 

llilM.ioui’AiMiv :  Dramatic  Mirror.  Xcw  York :  Boston  Timrs. 

Frli.  -»i.  1SSS;  AVir  1  ’ttrli  J  it  raid*  May  2S,  1SS0;  Who's  Who 

in  America ,  lliul. 

A.  J.  So. 

ARONSSOHN,  JACOB  EZEKIEL:  German 
physician  and  medical  writer;  born  in  1774;  died 
June  12,  1807;  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1800; 
and  subsequently  became  teacher  at  the  Berlin 
University.  Of  his  various  publications  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  “Medieinisclie  Gescli.  tier  Franzb- 
sisehen  Armee  in  St.  Domingo  im  .Table  1803,  odcr 
Ueber  dasGelhe  Ficber."  Berlin,  1805  (translation  of 
a  French  work  by  N.  P.  Gilbert,  treating  of  the  yel¬ 
low  fever);  (2)  “  Die  Kunst  ties  Zahnarztesoder  Yoil- 
standiger  Thcoretischcr  und  Praktiseher  Unterricht 
Tiber  derail  den  Zahiien  Yorkonimenden  ('hirurgisclien 
OjM*rationen,  dit*  Kinsetzung  KiinstliehcrZalme,  Ob- 
duratoren  und  Ivunstlicher  Gaumeir  (translated  from 
the  French  by  K.  Laforgue,  with  illustrations,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1803):  (3)  **  Yollstainlige  Abhandlung  Aller  Venc;- 
riseht'ii  Krankbeiteii,”  with  annotations  by  F.  AY. 
AN  olf,  Jr.,  Berlin,  1808;  (4)  “Griindliche  Anleitung 
zur  Zwcekmassigcn  Kinriebtung  der  Apolhckcn,” 
with  illustrations,  Berlin,  1804;  (5)  44 Die  Ivunst  das 
Lehen  ties  Schnncn  Geschlechls  xti  Verlfingeru,’* 
with  illustrations,  Berlin,  1804;  g>d  id.,  1807;  (0) 
4*  Rechtfertigung  tier  Sehutzblattern,  oiler  Kulipoc- 
kenimpfuiig,”  Berlin,  isoi;  (7)  “ Toilet tenkunst- 
Keeepte,  04  NYohlfeile.  Bewahrle,  naeh  Chemisehen 
und  Diatisehen  Grundsatzen  Ahgefasst,  zur  Befbr- 
derung  und  Krhaltung  tier  Selibnheit,”  Berlin,  1805. 

BlHl.itxiirAiMiY:  FHrst.  Uihl.  Jinl.i  J.  s.  Meuscl.  Das  Beh  hrte 

Teutpchlanit  im  Men  Jain  humierl.  xiii.  30;  A.  C.  I\  Callis- 
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V.  T.  II. 

ARONSSOHN,  JACOUES  LEON:  Herman 
phy.-ieiaii:  h«.ni  ;i I  .Metz  May  2.  IT'Ki;  <iie<]  at 
Stra-hurg  S-pt.s.  isr.l.  His  father.  Jacques  Arons- 
solnj  (*li«  «l  1*1*0.  practiced  medicine  at  the  garrison 
of  Poin  a  Moii^i.ii.  Aronssohn  went  to  Slrashurg 
ill  l^ififto  matriculate  at  ill.  Family  de  .Mcdccinc! 
He  took  his  drgree  as  doctor  in  1  x  1 1» ;  horanio  assist¬ 
ant  MiriT'-on  at  flic  municipal  hospital  in  IN'JJ;  ami 
resigned  this  p«*>iti»m  two  years  later  to  -o  to  Kn-- 
laml  to  finish  hi- studies.  In  London  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  as.  for  instance.  AstJcy  Cooper, 
Lawrence  Brodi«*.  and  Tyrrell.  After  his  return  to 
I"  lance  he  established  himself  as  a  phvsieiau  at 
Sfrashurjf:  and  during  his  twenty -live  years  of  j»r,ic- 
fis.-  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ellicient  of 
doctors.  In  ls:{s.  suffering  from  a  chronic  irritation 
of  the  larynx,  he  went  to  Italy  to  seek  a  milder  Hi 
mate.  At  Pisa  lie  was  requested  by  the  French 
ambassador  to  take  part  in  the  autopsy  on  the  body 
of  the  daughter  of  Kim:  Louis  Philippe.  Scarcely 
had  this  work  been  .finished,  when  lie  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Florence  by  the  widow  of  Kjng  Murat. 

I >i i rin it  1*J’J.  while  the  cholera  laired  in  France, 
Aronssohn  was  requested  to  organize  one  of  the 
provisory  hospitals.  Later  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Commission:  of  tin* 
lioard  of  health :  of  theeommii  tee  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion;  of  the  commission  for  the  inspection  of  the 
asylum  at  Stephansfeld :  and  physician  to  the  Fast¬ 
en!  Railway  Company.  From  ISRMie  was  presi- 
dent  of  tin*  Sori«'t«'  d<*  Mi'deeine  do  Strasbourg  and 
•t  neinhf  t  of  several  french  and  foreign  scientific 
societies.  I  he  Legion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  on 
,,im  in  «ime  time  he  was  appointed  as¬ 

sistant  physician  to  the  king.  which  for  him  was 
merely  a  till.*.  It  brought  him  in  contact,  however, 
with  the  royal  family  and  the  eminent  men  of  that 
epoch  As  early  as  ls-JJ  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Royal  Council  of  Public  instruction  to  establish  a 
course  of  surgical  instruction.  He  took  an  active 
part  m  the  foundation  of  the  institution  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  fellowship:  and  when  Professor  Lob- 
stem  died  Aronssohn  remained  in  charge  of  the  med¬ 
ical  clinic  |or  six  months. 

Aronssohn  was  .1.,, ;  l,is  lectures  resent. 
,’I(M|  ,'"s  <  ‘"iv.  rsati..n:  lli.-v  wit,-  informal  talks  at- 
tra.  tivr.  ami  s..  presented  Dial 'thi-y  la-id  l|„-  alti-n- 
1 1* *11  of  the  pupils. 


la;  jirn-f  la-  suiTi-rcil  at  t la-  ,1,  all,  of  ait  adopt,.,! 
son.  lb, -sever.- ill,, css  of  |,|s  l„-|„v,-d  daturhter,  and 
loss  - -t  a  d.-ar  fri.-nd,  brought.  on  the  heurt-fuil- 
lire  that  ended  his  useful  life. 

Aronssohn  is  the  author  of: 

"Les  Turners  IVvelnpp.Vsdansles  Xcrfs.” 
oral  dissertation.  |sm».  -  AppnViez  l,  s  l*r,.-r<  s  H?- 
n-nts  d"  m^nosti..."  IS:!,*.;  "  M, -moires  e,  Ohscrvu- 

tarns  d,-  M.-d.-ci . .  Chirur-.de  I’ratopa-s  "  •  1st 

M.im,"-,-;  -I.  Instruction  des  Vers  dans  1,-s  Y„|(.s 

d.-’TliiT  i '  '  -■'""l;’”1  Points 

d,  llistoii,-  Hermes”;  "Tetanus”:  ~ 

“  'om'T  T  i  ,  ;  ""11 . .  Untlnn-s”: 

(  ompo-  Iti-ndii  d,-  la  (  Inn,,,,,-  M,-dicale  do  la  F„- 


11111'”:  “  LTiitroiluetion  au  Traite  stir  les  Faux 

Minerales  du  Duelie  de  Nassau  n  (translated  from 
ICaulat:  **  LTnllammation  et  les  Scrofules.” 

Besides  these  works  Aronssohn  wrote  a  number  of 
reports  for  different  societies  and  committees  of 
which  he  was  a  member;  for  instance,  -  Pro  jet  de 
Loi  d  Organisation  Medicalc.” 

,,V  :  Ill'll icitlc  iff  St rushnunj,  lN»L*.  j ,j 

s*  A. 


I  ARONSTEIN,  L. :  Herman  chemist ;  horn  May 
|  a1  Westphalia;  graduated  from  rh<* 

j  l  niversity  of  Hbttingen  in  1  sr»|  with  the  degree  of 
1  h  i).  1  wo  years  later  lie  became  assistant  in  the 

physical  department  of  the  University  of  Levden, 
Holland,  and  in  1*117  accepted  the  po.it  of  director 
at  the  high  school  (J/n/itrf  ir,)rUi  ,w, •/,„/, )  {tf 

Brahant,  where  he  also  taught  the  natural  sciences. 
In  1*7<>  Aronstein  was  appointed  professor  o fcheni- 
istry  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Breda,  and 
in  1*14  was  offered  a  similar  appointment  in  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  School.  Delft.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  has  continued  to  occupy  the  position 
ever  since.  His  pa  pel's,  which  are  of  a  distinctly 
technical  character,  have  appeared  on  tin*  pages  of 
Liebig  s  Aunalen  der  (’hemic.  7  published  in  Leip- 
sjc  and  Heidelberg;  in  the  “  Bcrieiite  der  Deutschen 
(’hemiselien  Hesellshaft.”  the  “  Recueil  des  Travaux 
Uliimiqiics  des  Pays-Bas.,?ete.  I^rief  notices  and  re¬ 
views  of  Aronstein’s  contributions  toebemistrv  mav 
Im‘  fufnn,,  |n  the  “Jahresbericbt  fiber  die  Fori  sell  ritte 
der  rhemie.M  edited  by  F.  Fittica,  Brunswick. 


Hihi.ioukai-hv  :  PoLV-mlorfT. 
H>iinhrr,rt,  fhiirh,  I.ejpsir,  1st  is. 


Jiimjraph  isrh-Litc 


rarincht  s 


A.  S.  <\ 


.  »  - —  —  ii-imijH-  xa.iu- 

stem):  <-'(Tlitaii  m-IhhiI  tcmliir  ami  author;  liortt 
I),,-.  4.  lst!>.  at  Maher,  province  of  Westphalia. 
I  Iitssia.  Aronstein  received  his  education  at  the 
iryninasntni  in  Soest.  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Bonn,  and  the  Academy  of  .Minister,  whence  he  was 
graduated  as  d,H.-tor  of  philosophy.  After  havinir 
tan.-rlit  at  dill, -tent  schools  in  KnylamI  and  German  v= 
heat  present  (1!«C>)  holds  the  position  of  Ohelh-liter 

at  the  Broyyn . sinm  at  Mvslowitz,  province  of 

.-Ilesta  Prussia,  lie  has  been  a  contributor  to  sev- 
eral  well  known  German  magazines  and  newspapers; 

“Nene  Dentsebe  Uiindseha,,,"  "Anglia”  (“Bell 
Jottson  s  Tlieori,.  der  I.nstspiele."  1«M~  "  Dickens- 
Nudten  -  IstMi).  ”  Enydisebe  Studien  "  (“  John  Mars- 
"V,  S  Ilwowilker.-IHIM;  “|„V  Kntwieklun-  der 
Eokaleenvaltnn-  in  En-land."  1««).  -  x.-u.-n* 
spraeben  "  (“  Kiiylamt  um  die  Mitte  des  ISlen  Jabr- 
him, I, -its.  IsWt.  and  lias  written  prineipallv  upon 
education  ...  En-.dand.und  English  historv  and  liter- 
y;r.  An‘"s,,"i"'s  in  dependent  works  are: 

,7-„-,,Mr'rS  UU>"  Uni1  Miebterisebe 
r'l  ‘  1'  :"."1  “■ l>"'  Em  Wieklun.tr  der  Hohen-n 

hn.ibensebulen  ,,i  England. “  tstiT.  if,.  ,,|s„  fr.ltis, 

Uted  from  the  Eitdisb  into  German  Bishop  Mandcil 
1  ^''“  "O"  s  "f  Queen  Elizala-t h,”  HHHI. 

S  F.  T.  H. 

T.dMHk  Pm  <  i,V  ‘.‘f  n“r,,"'r"  S-'-ria.  the  modern 
Itn-L’LiiI.  thirteen  miles  northwest  «»f  Aleppo,  it 
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ARRAGEL,  MOSES:  Spanish  rahhi;  Hour- 
islinl  in  II, first  half  of  ,he  lifteenth  rv  at 

-Ma, |ii, ala  and  Oiiadalfajara.  Castile.  The  name  is 
tli<*  Arnhic  (Stcinscliiicidcr.  “Jew.  Onsirt 

H<;v  "  \i.  11W):  aeeording  to  II.  Ih.n-nlioiir-f <"Vmr- 
nal  dcs  Savants."  November,  1NIIM).  jt  js'  dcrivc-d 
If, an  the  Hebrew  "ha-Katril  "  (the  oxport ) 

"Inn,  in  H33  Don  Luis  ,1,.  Cnzman.  gran,  I  mas- 
nr  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  was  preparing  i„ 

I  .<>  make  war  upon  the  Moors,  he  seems  to 

lime  suffered  a  elm  litre  of  heart;  and.  tired  of  the 
<•  uise  ot  playing  ehess.  and  of  reading  ronmnees  of 

tl  lt-rV  o  '  '  ,,f  !l -<><-, 1  Iranslalion  of 

he  Ihl.le  III  Spanish,  with  a  eommentarv  thereon. 

!v  ,L  -I5-"1  ;M°S"S  AlT!,~''1  '<»  '*•*< ie, -lake  this 

Vi,  H  'r'  ;’1-  ,  '!rst  ,l,r  <I"«  line<I  the  in- 

Mtat ion.  feeling  how  impossible  it  was  for  a  Jew  to 

translate,  or  ,- -lament  upon,  the  liible  in  a  manner 
'■>  sa  isfy  a  Catholie.  Don  Luis,  however,  insisted  ■ 
and  he  assigned  I-riar  Arias  de  Eneiena.  eustos  of 
the  t  raneiseans  in  Toledo,  to  make  known  to  Moses 


is  mentioned  in  II  Kings  wiii.  til.  xix.  J3:  JS;,.  \.  <». 
xxxvi.  lit,  xxxvii.  Id;  Je-r.  xlix.  *,?;».  Rammannirari 
III.  fought  against  it  (Sc  hrader.  “  Keilin^  iirif'tliehe 
Biblinihek.”  i.  *Juh).  and  Tight h  -pilcscr  III.  hesiesred 
it  f« »r  t  wo  years  and  c  aptured  it  about  7-10  is.  r.  (///.  i. 
did,  and  Isa.  x.  *J). 

J-  J«-  G.  A.  15. 

i 

ARPHAXAD  (TS'ZZIS):  According  to  Gen.  x.  j 
dd.  dl;  xi.  10— Id;  ami  I  Chron.  i.  17.  is.  j|K.  third  son  J 
<*f  Sheiu.  Roe-hart's  identilieation  (“  I ‘ha  leg.”  ii.  4) of  j 
tin’s  name  with  the  Arrapaehilis  of  the*  Greeks.  an  ! 
Armenian  region,  north  ol  Assyria,  adjacent  to  the 
Great  or  Tpper  Zab  rivi-r.  has  ion.*;  prevailed.  The 
A i ra paeli i t is.  however,  did  not  belong  to  the*  Se*mitie* 
wot  Id;  ami  it  would  be  ditlieult  to  ac*ei*iiut  for  the* 
c  lement  “  shad  ('c  ry  improbably  explained  as  an 
Armenian  c  lement,  “  shat,**  by  La  garde.  “Svm.**  i. 
•>1).  Still  more*  improbable  is  the  Kurdish  Albag. 
Debt /.seh  s  (“  Paradies,*’  d*»t*»)  explanation  from  the* 
Assyrian  “arba-kishshati  *'  (the  four  quarte  rs  of  the 
world),  has  not  been  confirmed.  More  recentlv,  the 
yie-w  of  Miehaelis.  anticipated  by  Josephus  (“  Ant.* 
i.  0.  £4),  that  Arpakshad  contains  the*  name  of  the 
Kasdim  or  Chaldeans,  has  he-e-ome*  predominant.  The 
ex  ]  ilana t  ic  >ns  of  Gesenius.  ete. ,  **  bomidarv  [  “  A  rp  “  j  of 
Chaldea  (AWee/e/);  of  ('hey ne*.  “Arpakli**  and  “k< 
shad.'1  written  together  by  mistake  (“  Expositor. 
1S<J7,  ]i.  No),  etc.,  are  now  superseded  by  the- observa¬ 
tion  of  I  lommel  (**  Ancie  nt  Hebrew  Traelitions.*'  dJM ) 
that  Arpakshad  is  the  same*  as  “  Ur  of  the*  Chaldeans ” 

( (  r-Lu tst ///e).  Both  names  agree  in  the*  consonants 
exce-pt  one,  and  also  in  meaning.  as  Arpakshad  is  the 
fathered  Slielah.  -rand  fa  then  of  Klx-r  and  ancestor  of 
le-rah,  Xahor.  and  Abraham,  who  came  from  Vr 
(Gen.  xi.  1*2).  The  inserted  “p**of  Arpakshad  has  so 
far  mu  bee*n  explained— I Ionuncl  has  recourse*  even  to 
K-yptian— but  it  is  doubtless  elite  to  some  graphic 
-•it,,,  (see  I  it).  Iii  Ju.litli  I.  l.  Arplmxad.  „ 

king, -f  tlm  Me, bans  in  Ivbatana.  is  mentione,! 

'I»"|"<I  I IV  .N",'bu,']ia,l„,  zzar  II.  „f  Assvria  an, I  put 
b>  <l,-aili.  Il„.  mum.  lias  eh-arly  been  borrow,.,! 

1  rom  (ten.  x.  by  tin*  writer. 

J*  ,,K*  AV.  M.  M. 


bis  particular  wishes  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Castilian 
language  is  one*  of  several  which  were 
Tra.nsla.tes  made*  at  this  time;  and  tin*  eoopem- 
the  Old  tie m  e*f  the*  Jewish  rahhi  with  Catho- 

Testament.  lie*  dig  Hilaries  in  its  predurtion  is  one 
ed  the*  si-ns  e>f  the*  comparative  relig¬ 
ious  t ole-ranee*  then  prevailing  in  Castile*.  ~ 

It  toe.k  A rrngcl  many  years  te>  finish  this  work. 
Whe  n  completed  (June*  2.  14 tH>)  it  was  pr<*se*nte-d 
by  him  with  much  ceremony  to  Item  Luis  in  Toledo, 
in  the*  presence*  of  a  eeilieourse*  eif  prominent  atiel 
learned  men.  Tin*  head  ed’ t  be*  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
reply i n-  to  t be*  pre*se*ntati<m  address,  expressed  him- 
Self  as  follows;  “Rest  assured  that  if,  please*  God, 
the  inte  rior  ed  tin*  Bible  as  regards  its  substance*  is 
equal  to  its  exterior,  it  will  be*  the*  most  beautiful 
,'M',  *,w>  . . #  f.osiotis  work  te>  be  found  in  manv  a 


kingdom/’  These  and  other  details  are  found  pre- 
h.\e*el  to  tin*  translation,  ae-eompanying  which  is  the 
w  hole  <*orresponde*iice  be*t  we*e*n  Don  Luisek*  Guzman 
ami  Moses  Arra-e  l.  Luis’  lette  r  commences  as  fol-. 
leiws:  “We*.  Master  of  Calatrava.  send  manv  saluta- 
tu»ns  to  you.  Baby  Moses  Arragel.  emr  vas^l  in  o>ir 
City  of  Maepieda.  Know,  O  Baby  Me,ses!  that  we 
desire  to  posse  ss  a  Bible  with  -hisses  and  comments; 
ami  we  are  tolel  that  you  can  do  the  work  well.” 

It  js  intere  sting  t()  notice  that  this  tniiislation  into 
«)M  Castilian  follows  the  order  e,f  boeiks according  to 
the  Hebrew  canon.  This  was  the  express  desire  of 
Jerome.'' and  indeed  h is  translation  seems  to  have 
formed,  in  a  measure,  the*  basis  for  this  new  transla¬ 
tion,  which  was  made  with  the*  help  of  the*  Hebrew 
original.  Wherever  tin*  Latin  text  of  Jerome  agreed 
With  the  Hebrew,  Moses  followed  both;  where  thev 
differed,  he  followed  the  He  brew  exclusively.  A 
surprising  freedom  e»f  speech  is  also  shown  bv  Moses 
in  the  glosses  that  be*  has  attached  to  the  text.  He 
does  not  scruple  to  eliffer  from  the  interpretation  of 
lus  own  co religionists.  Whe  n  he*  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  established  church,  be  says 
plainly  :  “This  is  the  opinion  of  the  (’hristians;  but 
the*  Jews  bold  just  the*  opposite  view.”  He  often 
ntes  tl,,*  view  of  the  grand  master,  Don  Luis,  him- 
sc  f,  but  never  eontmverts  him.  He  is  decidedly 
latmnal  in  his  own  views  on  many  points,  and  eloes 
not  temple  to  declare*  many  expressions  ti-urative 
I  he*  g  osses  are  not  simply  dry  explanations,  for 
M«.se*s  has  inserted  here  and  the  re*  a  number  of  Je*w- 
i>b  tales,  tables,  and  proverbs.  Tlieauthontie*seite*d 
aie*  nmne-rems.  Of  classic-  authors,  we*  find  Aristotle 
Ei„-  .,1  I*„,l,.„m,,s.  «,„I  Pliny  ;  „f  <  !,ris,i»n  s,  I,:,|.,rs. 

■  .nm  L,.|  imnl.  Smut  Il,l,  f.,ns,..  ami  Nicholas 
I..vta.  Ills  r, -marks,, i,  Christian  th,  ologvar,  «|,a«ii 
lt»m  Hr  “  I'rata.lo  sol, re  la  .Instina  <1,-  fa  Vi,|a  Ks- 
(.."t."1  Of  Don  I’clro.  archhishoi-  of  Sovilh-  it 
„„s  by  nanm  1h,-  Tahnml,  tlm  Mi.lrasl,  (Mi, I, as 

l-il  i"s  V'1  1,1  <il,’aIls,K  “nil-i  Tanhmna,” 

•  .l,jS;,|"mon”  (Kashi),  -‘ral.i  Ahraha.n  AIkm. 

.‘  j  :  Cl,-  Egipto  ”  (Maiinonul.^), 

iiil.i  Niyiin  (Nissnn)  ,),•  Haro, -Iona.”  -rabi 

£;hi,:>;tAS,,,r>-  “m,>i  “cl  Can, by" 

w,,oI‘‘-  ",is  "r'»k  <*f  A rn, gel’s  shows  him 
l-luu  been  a  man  of  vast  learning,  of  fine  liter 
an  laste.  ami  oi  a  1, remit),  of  view  hanliy  lx.- 


Arra^el 
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expected  in  a  Spanish  rabbi « »f  that  time.  According 
in  S.  Ikrger.  A  na  g*-]  use-el  some  previous  attempts 
at  translating  the*  Rible  into  Castilian.  As  such  h»* 
iioti-s  MS.  E^  uiial.  i.j.  •*».  and  for  tin*  prophets.  a 
mainiM-ript  of  1  In*  lifte-e-iil It  «*«*::; urv  pn*si*i  vi*«l  in  tin.* 
Library  of  tin*  A<ad»n;y  of  History  at  Madrid. 

Tin*  manuscript  <*f  this  translation,  called  tin* 

*' Bible*  of  Olivares.*’ is  preserved  in  tin*  Palace  of 
Liiia  at  Madrid.  belonging  to  tin*  duchess  of  Ber¬ 
wick  and  of  Alba.  It  was  given  in  ] t 1  to  P»»n 
(ia-par  de  Cu/maii,  count  of  Olivares,  bv  I)on  i 
Andres  PaeJiieo.  tin*  grand-inquisitor,  -  because  of 
tin-  >«  rviei  >  r»-mh-ivd  by  himself  and  hi>  father,  the* 
amha-sador  at  Kotin*.  It  passed  by  marriage  into 
ilii*  pMsM-^it»ii  n|  tin*  tilth  duke*  of  Alba.  Don  Fran-  ■ 
(‘iso  A  Ivan*/  of  Toledo.  There  an*  "do  folios,  tin*  ! 
Text  bring  in  two  columns,  surrounded  bv  tin*  ‘ 


No.  5t£».  23 1.  which  re  lates  that.  Robert  the  Pious, 
king  « »f  Fram  e  (!t!Mi-lfi3l ).  together  with  his  vassals 
and  neighboring  princes.  having  decreed  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  tin*  .Jews  who  refused  baptism,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Jac  ob*  b.  Jekuthiel  went  to  Koine*  to  invoke  for 
bis  cord: irionNts  the  protec  tion  of  the  pope.  The 
pop**  sent  a  Iiiirh  dignitary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per¬ 
secution.  Jacob  went  from  Rome  to  Lorraine*,  ami 
f  1  lienee  to  Flanders,  about  He*  died  the*re  at 

)M,1X  if.*..  Arms),  on  tin*  banks  of  a  rive  r,  probably 
tile*  Searpe.  His  sons  eon  ve*ye*d  Iiis  body  to  Kin  inis. 

It  ehn-snot  follow  from  this  te  xt  that  tln  n*  was  a 
Je  wish  community  at  Arras  at  this  time*:  and  the 
identification  of  tin*  Hebrew  word  in  question  with 
Arras  is  ve*ry  problematic.  Je*ws  pivbablv  w<*re  I i v- 
ing  at  Arras,  as  in  tin*  whole*  surrounding  region.  in 
tin*  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries:  but  nothin*’’ 


Lr losses,  which  an*  written  in  very  minute*  sc  ript. 

It  is  inte-n->iing  from  anothc*r  point  of  view:  it  is 
fill’d  with  miniatures  which  make  it  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Casa  eh*  Alba.  The 
Its  illustrations  (:j:U  in  numbe  r,  of  which 
Careful  0  an*  full  paired,  however,  have*  a 
Illustra-  particular  Jewish  interest;  for.  in  ael- 
tions.  dition  to  the*  pie  t un*s  in  it  of  induhi- 
taldy  (  hristian  origin,  and  copied  from 
other  1  lit d**s  in  the-  Cathedral  library  of  Toledo.  the-re 
are*  others  which  have  a  thoroughly  Jewish  t  in  ire*, 
and  mi  account  of  which  the*  supposition  is  justified 
that  Muss  Arragel.  if  In*  eliel  not  liimse-lf  assist  in 
the*  painting.  at  least  gave  directions  to  the  Toledo 
artists  who  eliel  the*  work.  In  one*  picture  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  sy  nagogue  is  rc*produeed  with  ihe*  greatest 
ean*  and  exactness.  Moses  is  represented  us  holding 
the*  Law  in  his  hamls.  the*  Law  be*ing  written  on  a 
lar-e*  marble*  plate*.  The*  frontispiece*,  whic  h  is  ju  re 
re*pre due. *el.  re  presents  tin*  irrand  muster  upon  hi.s 
thre .in*.  e*ove*re*d  with  a  white*  mantle*  upon  which  is 
>e*e*n  the*  ri*»l  crossed  the*  Order  ol  Calatrava;  around 
him  are*  vassals  ami  knights:  by  bis  siele  are*  a  Fran- 
c  iscan  and  a  Dominican  (Friar  Arias  de  Enemas  and 
Juan  eh*  Zamora):  ami  in  front  of  him  is  Kahhi 
M< >-<*s  hiinse*lf.  on  his  knees,  presenting  his  work  te> 
his  h'lel  ami  inaste*r.  I  lie*  Je*w-haelge  can  be*  plainlv 
recognized  on  his  right  arm.  He  is  surrotnided  hr 
the*  knights  of  the  oreler:  while*  immediate  ly  below 
the*  throne*  a  scent*  is  eh*piete*el  in  which  the  knights 
are*  se  e  n  fee*elin.ir.  clothing,  and  otherwise  succoring 
the*  Jews.  ■' 


]lim.ieMa:.\i*uv:  i»..  u,*si.  Wdnr.  11  ’r>rtah.  p.  47 ;  y, 
rotnh.  p.  iM»i.  ili-x  iijitjiiii  ,,f  the  in:innse  n;*l.  \vj 

iiitill.-tl  I  n  Itihhn  l  instti  in  llmuaiu;  \mr  l lti In  M,, 
Arniiu  i  1 1,  iiiiti,l,tli,ij,ini.  <*<.ni:iiri.*<i  in  a  <*<>IIe*»-fi..n  i»a 
Wf1!  \U  Msir«*»*lin.»  M.n.-n.le*/  y  lVkiv...  Ma.Jri 

i  •  V'.  ,1;  f*t’:  }  '  *  v*  V  -  m*  :»•••*•  »*jut  .»f  whiVjj  aiii.-J.-  win  i 
(Vi.1V  1,1  s  <h  >h  rn  u  /ies.*/*.*  Win  hi  nsrhritt.  May  1 
-  1»-  •►’»*-  A  .l.'tait.*.)  a.*e*< Mint  has  h.*.*n  jrjVt..,  |,v  Salim 
lfe*j«r**r  jm  i!n*  Hull,  tin  ,l,.<  A  nl hjuitin  s,  Isas.  »,jJ.  g*;j  •» 
(an  alMia.t  *.f  whi.*li  :»rt *••!••  ran  )w*  f.u.m)  »n  !tj«*/.Vi*  /• 
.Inn;  >•.  xxxviii.  :»•  in  limn,  i,,i„.  xxviii.  -..*1.  c‘.m 

pan*  ai><*  t  .U. »/.«;.» ,/,  his  Cnl,  r,  in,n  s  f-;.>'ini*  .<tii<  ,hf  i\iiflr 
o  V'"1*  ,Ma,.l.r|‘l-  ,SHs*  I'*  :m't  lt«*uss  an.l  !h*rir*-r  in  ft 
lunlf  nruiln 1*1,1, ,■  tijr  l>n>t, st„ „t iscln  Tlu.,l,Hjh  :Ul  .-.I 

h*  isrrrh'rtn  *!r  1  rh  ,  t  n  In  rw' w.  r  mi,, 


G. 


AREAS :  Chie  f  city  of  the*  department  of  Pas- 
de-l  alais,  capital  of  the*  ancient  Arteds.  Fram  e*. 
Ae  e  ording  to  Gro>».  the*  name  of  this  c  itv  appe  ars 
m  a  very  curious  Hebrew  d«.e  ument  (I)c*  lios.j.  ms. 


whatever  is  known  of  the*ir  liistorv. 
miu.ieMip.AiMiY:  C «r< »>s.  ilnlli, t  Judaic,  pj,.  71  ,  t  .<<-»/. 

I-  L. 

ARROWS.  See  Wkapoxs. 

ARROYO,  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES:  Lived  in  Sa- 
Ioniea  toward  tin*  end  of  the*  sixteenth  century.  He 
wrote  -Makhil  Koheh-t  *?  (The*  Preacher  IVeaehing) 
and  “Tanhuimd  El*  (Consolations  of  God),  pliilo- 
sophieal  expositions  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Saloiiica.  15117,  1573). 

M.  L.  M. 

ARSACES  :  Parthian  king:  a<*eording  to  some 
scholars,  the*  >i.\th  of  that  name*.  me*ntie»nc*el  in  I  Mace, 
xiv.  ‘2-:?.  as  having  entrapped  De  metrius,  who  had 
re-be  lle  <1  against  him.  Demetrius  married  a  daughte  r 
of  Arsaees  and.  according  to  Josephus  <**  Ant.r  xiii.  5, 
>  11 )-  died  in  captivity.  He-  is  furthe*r  me  ntioned — in 
1  M:i<<*.  xv.  — in  the  number  of  kings  to  whom 
Rcime  se  nt  the*  edic-t  which  forbade  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  He  is  also  known  as  Mithrielates  I. 

G.  B.  L. 

ART  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HE¬ 
BREWS:  Material  for  tin*  formation  <»f  an  opinion 
e>n  tin*  art  of  the*  ancient  Hebrews  is  extremely 
scanty,  as  the  vestiges  are  limited 
to  certain  sj»ecimens  of  pottery  and 
of  tin*  glyptic  art,  including  inci¬ 
dental  re  ferences  in  Hebrew  liter¬ 
ature*.  touc  hing  mainly  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem. 

The*  potter’s  art  reverts  to  the 
earliest  days.  After  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  no  sin*ke*l  «»f  Simon 
doubt  soon  learned  this  art  from  Maevatietis.  <Ex- 
I he  inhabitants,  although  for  a  acl  sto*-> 
long  time*  there  after  the  Phe  ni-  (Fr,,,»  th*;  u*.n  <*r  j. 
c-ians.  who  carrie  el  their  earthen-  1  f  -  > 

ware-  to  far  ed!  lands,  still  continued  to  supply  the 
interior  of  Palatine.  Exc  avations  in  Jertisidem  and 
Tell  cl-IIcsy  (probably  the  ancient 

Pottery.  Ijichish)  have*  yielded  a  {iroportioii- 
aiely  ric  li  fuml  e»f  material,  .suflicieiit. 
according  to  Flinders  IVirie,  to  trac  e  the  history  of 
Pale  stinian  pottery.  Petrie flistiuguishesan  Amnrhe , 
a  Plie  nie  ian.  ami  a  Je*wish  pe*ri«  .el.  eae  li  having  its  own 
e*harae*te*ri<tie-  style*.  It  is  umhmhtcdlv  true*  that  the 
art  of  pottery  among  the  Hebrews  was  developed 
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under  Phrnirian  inthunee*.  f*»r  its  forms  are*  always 
n »arsi*  imilal i< >ns  « »f  Phmieian  modcl<  The  older 
tin. Is,  especially  those  of  Jerusalem.  exhibit  forms 


Hebrew  Pottery. 

(Kr.'in  W-erni,  •*  liirnory  el  ■Imivilrin.'’) 


that  an*  in  us<*  to-day  throughout  Palestine  and  j 
Syria.  Sir  Pottkuv.  .  ! 


(Slyptirs  elates  back  to  rrtuotr  antiquity.  If  tra¬ 
dition  assumes  that  signet-rings  urn*  worn  by  tin* 
Patriarchs  (Cm.  xxxviii.  I*>,  and  that  the  ge*n«*ra- 
lion  of  the  wilderness  journey  was  skilled  in  engra¬ 
ving  e»n  precious  stones,  it  points  at  least  t < »  tliean- 
tiipiityof  the  art.  Tlir  Hebrews  were  taught  this 
k  in*  l  *  »f  engra  ving  bv  the  (anaanites.  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  received  it  from  the  Phcnicians.  Origi¬ 
nally.  this  art  of  engra  ving  came  from  the  East;  for 
it)  the  Euphrates  district  it  had  been  the  custom 
since  remotest  time  to  attest  all  the  more  important 
business  transactions  by  written  con* 
Seal-  tracts,  to  which  the  seals  of  the  parties 
Engraving*,  interested  wereatlixed.  The  northern 
Syrians  and  Phcnicians  no  .doubt 
adopted  the  custom  through  their  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  this  district ;  and.  with  thccustoni,  they 
doubtless  learned  also  the  a/t  of  making  the  seals. 
The  devices  Upon  these  Seals  point  likewise  to  their 
Eastern  derivation  (see  perrot  and  Chipicz,  “Ilistoire 
de  EArt  dans  T  Antiqiiite,"  vol.  iii..  -  Ea  Phenicic,” 
]>.  Cbb.  It  is.  however,  always  ditlieult  to  decide 
whether  any  particular  seal  among  those  preserved 
belonged  to  the  Hebrews  or  to 
some  neighboring  nation,  unless 
it  contain  some  distinctive  name. 
E'en  when  the  name  is  indubi¬ 
tably  Jewish,  it  is  always  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  made  bv 
Phcnicians.  The  Hebrew  anil 
Phenician  seals  resemblecaeli other 
very  closely  in  shape,  script,  and 
ornamentation.  As  to  ornamen¬ 
tation,  there  are  found  devices 
of  Phenician  origin,,  such  as  the 
palm  leaf,  garland  of  poppy  . heads  or  pomegranates, 
winged  spheres,  etc.,  anil  those  of  Egyptian,  such 
as  Hat  hors  insignia,  the  eye  of  Osiris,  etc.  (see  the 
illustrations  in  Benzinge-r.  **  Ih  braisehe  Archiiolo- 
gie."  pp.  Jo*  <  t  s, 7  ;  and  see  article  Skals). 


Seal  «*f  Klishftrib  bat 
Klishama  cut  in 
jas|K*r. 


(Ill  tin1  Itriti-h  Miimiiiii.) 


J  Of  metal  wmk  there  are  no  lemains  extant.  The 
,  description  of  Solomon’s  Temple  is  the  main  source* 
of  information  upon  this  point,  the  notable  fact  in 
j  which  is  that  it  was  a  Tyrian  artificer,  named  Hiram 
(I  Kings  vii.  Id)  or  Huram  A  hi,  as  the  chronicler 
calls  him  (II  Cliroii.  ii.  1J>.  who  made  the  necessary 
utensils  for  the  sanctuary.  The*  Jews  themselves 
!  evidently  had  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  easting  in 
bronze  or  brass,  certainly  not  to  theexfent  necessary 
for  this  work.  The  account  of  the  building  in 
I  Kings  vii.  albuds  only  the  merest  outlines  of  the 
larger  art- works  manufactured  for  its  use,  stu  b  as 
j  pillars,  t hi*  brazen  sea.  portable  layers,  or  basins, 

1  etc.  The  shapes  of  tin*  smaller  utensils,  vessels,  and 
;  vases  of  gold  and  silver  wen*  undoubtedly  molded 
after  Phenician  'models.  It  was  espe- 
Metal-  cially  in  the  manufacture  of  such  arti- 
Casting.  eles  that  the  Phcnicians  excelled :  and 
their  products  ruled  the  market,  par¬ 
ticularly  iu  Egypt.  Even  if  the  Jewish  metal¬ 
workers  under  Hiram  learned  enough  to  make  the 
(  smaller  articles  themselves  (compare  II  Kings  xvi. 
10).  they  still  wen*  constructed  upon  Phenician  lines. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  ornaments  employed,  which 
exhibit  the  Phenician  composite  style.  Thus,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  native  flowers,  are  found  the  palm  leaf  of 
Assyria,  the  lotus-Hower  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
pomegranates  and  coloeynlhs.  Figures  of  animals, 
so  frequently  found  on  Phenician  vases,  were  among 
tin*  decorations  <>{  the  borders  of  the  brazen  sea.  In 
religious  symbolism,  likewise*,  the  same  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  forms  are  found  alongside  each  other: 
tlu*  lotus,  the  eye  of  Osiris,  Hathor,  and  Horns  upon 
seal,  all  of  Egyptian  origin — the  original  meaning 


Fragment  of  a  Class  Vase,  with  Representation  of  the  Temple. 

(Fr,.i„  Vic..ur..«u.  *•  I»j,  ti-iinairr  .ir  1*  Ril.Ie.") 


of  these  symbols  was  of  course*  lost  to  the  Syrian 
artists— while  the*  most  frequent  device  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  origin  among  the*  Hebrews  was  the  cherub 
(I  Kings  vi.  S3-3H.  :>»2.  vii.  se  e  (hiKnrn) 
OMer  than  the*  art  «>f  me  tal  casting  among  the 
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.lews  was  another  species  of  metal  work — overlay - 
inur  with  metal  plate.  The  very  ancient  Enion  re 
ct*i veil  its  name  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
sists!  of  a  figure*  of  wood  or  other  material,  overlaid 
with  Lr'»ld  or  silver  foil.  The  “calves  of  gold  T*  a! 
Han  and  Heth-el  were  probably  only  idols  thus  over¬ 
laid.  and  not  entirely  composed  of  solid  metal 
(I  Kin  its  -\ii.  ~S).  Later  accounts  of  the  building  of 
the  Trmple  specify  that  the  walls  and  clours,  and 
even  the  Uoor,  were  overlaid  with  gold  leaf. 

The  j Hast i<*  art  was  tin*  one  that  had  the  least 
opportunity  for  development.  Sculpture  in  stone 
hardly  existed  at  all  union*;  the  Jews:  they  pos¬ 
sessed  neither  clay  idols — tin*  **  ma/ehah  ”  was  al¬ 
ways  a  plain  stone  pillar — nor  sarcophagi,  which 
latter,  in  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  :i f- 
Sculpture.  forded  opportunity  for  art  display: 

nor  are  any  sculptured  decorations  of 
their  stone  houses  known.  They  evidently  lacked 
during  all  this  period  the  ability  to  execute  artistic 
work  in  stone. 

Ivory-  and  wood-carving,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
practised  by  the  Jews  from  ancient  times.  The 
above-mentioned  overlaying  with  metal  involved, 
as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  underlying  wood 
had  been  wrought  into  proper  shape.  The  old  tera- 
phim  seem  to  have  been  of  human  form,  or  at  least 
to  have  possessed  a  human  head  (I  Sam.  xix.  111). 
The  cherubim  for  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  carved 
out  of  olive  wood.  The  wood-work  of  the  walls 
and  doors  of  the  Temple  was  ornamented  with 
carvings  (I  Knurs  vi.  IS,  ‘Jit,  35).  Solomon’s  throne 
of  slate  is  mentioned  asan  important  product  of  the 
carver's  art  (in  ivory)  (I  Kings  x.  IN-20);  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  staled  whether  it  was  made  by 
Jewish  or  by  Phenieian  artificers. 

It  was  the  religion  of  the  Jews  that -precluded  tin* 
full  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  so  con- 
lined  it  within  tin*  above- mentioned  narrow  limits. 
In  the  most  ancient  times,  when  images  were  not 
proscribed,  the  technical  ability  to  make  them  artis- 


|  those  found  in  Jerusalem  exhibit  them  executed  in 
j  a  nn»re  careful  and  finished  manner.  The  question. 

!  of  course,  still  remains  whether  these 

1  Painting“.  latter  objects  arc  native  products  or  im- 
I  ported  articles.  In  either  case  the 

!  painting  amounts  to  hut  a  simple  form  of  ornamenta- 
:  tion  by  means  of  colored  lines,  in  which  geometrical 
figures  predominate,  with  parallel  lines  and  lines  at 


iieally  was  lacking;  and  when  in  later  periods  this 
artistic  skill  might  have  been  acquired  from  others, 
images  were  forbidden.  Tin*  persistent  fight  of  the 
Prophets  against  images  was  waged 
Religion  with  such  success  that  in  tin*  end  not 

asan  only  was  any  representation  of  the 

Opponent  I)city  forbidden,  hut  even  the  por- 
of  the  trait u re  of  living  beings  in  general. 
Plastic  man  or  beast.  Such  a  command  as 

Art.  that  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  4;  I 

Dent.  v.  N)  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  a  nation  possessed  of  such  artistic  gifts  as 
the  Greeks,  and  was  carried  to  its  ultimate  conse¬ 
quences— as  to-day  in  Islam— only  because  tin*  peo¬ 
ple  lacked  artistic  inclination,  with  its  creative 
power  and  formative  imagination. 

The  same  reason,  to  which  is  to  he  added  a  defect¬ 
ive  sense  of  color  (see  Delitzseh,  “Iris,  Farbenstu- 
du'ii  und  lilumenst  iicke,”  jip.  43  d  Benzinger, 

4‘  Hcbr.  Arehiiologie,”  pp.  20, S  i  t  serj_),  prevented  any 
development  of  painting.  Attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  found  in  the  earliest  times  in  the  custom  of 
decorating  with  colors  jars,  vases,  and  articles  of  j 
similar  character.  Objec  ts  found  at  Tell  el  Jh-sy  ! 
show  such  attempts  of  a  somewhat  rude  fashion; 


Robinson's  Arch,  Jc*rusa!t*m. 

(Kr..m  a  j-hot.^raj-h  l>y  IWifiU.) 


right  angle's,  zigzag  and  waving  lines,  all  forming  a 
sort  of  hand  around  the  neck  or  body  of  the  vessel. 
In  tin*  Old  Testament,  painting  is  not  mentioned: 
when  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  14)  speaks  of  “men  portrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  por¬ 
trayed  with  vermilion,”  it  is  not  painting  that  is  re- 
fcircd  to,  hut  prohahly  outline  drawings  with  a  col¬ 
ored  pencil,  the  contours  being  then  tilled  in  with 
color,  fc>e*e*  CiiKitrn,  Hors*;,  Sanctcaky,  Syna- 
oocm  ks,  Tkmpi.k,  Pottkuy,  Seals. 


Biiti.iniuc.\i»iiY  :  Herzfehl.  Zwei  Vortrihjr  Hher  ilir  KumtlcU 
shi iwrn  ,lt  r  HrI tilin'  mnl  Alien  Jinten ,  ism  ;  HJiss,  Tell 
t  l-Ht  si/,a  Mnu nil  uf  Mmn/  ('Hies,  1st 4;  ivrrot  ot  ChJpiez 
,i,S  n1\}Lnlf  vol.  iv.;  Flln«l.*rs-Petrh\  Tell  eU 

Hesii.  IStU  ;  Benzinger.  Hehrihselie  Arrhtlnlnuic,  1st 4  im 
Ut*  i  t  seif ;  Nowack,  Lehrhueh  tier  JItbriiischen  Archil- 
nhujir,  1st 4,  pp.  g/J  it  ncq. 

•I.  JK.  T 


ART,  ATTITUDE  OF  JUDAISM  TO¬ 
WARD  :  Art,  the*  working  out  of  the  laws  of  beauty 
in  the  construction  of  things,  is  regarded  in  the  Bible 
as  wisdom  resulting  from  divine  inspiration  (Ex. 
wxi.  1-0,  xxxv.  30-35.  xxxvi  -4).  and  is  called  in 
the*  Talmud  t*hokmah”  (er/V /««#),  in  distinction  from 


Art 

Arta 
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/./W  nrst  rrcin.  R.  n.  2w>;  siiai*.  uim. 

It  is  liiiwcvrr,  somewhat  incorrect  to  speak  nf 
Jewish  art.  Whether  in  Biblical  or  in  post-Biblical 
times.  Jewish  workmanship  was  influenced,  if  not 
altogether  •milled.  by  umi-Jewish  art.  Roman  ar- 
eliiteet ure  was  invoked  in  the  building  of  Herod's 
Temple  just  as  Pln  nieian  architecture  was  in  the 
must rnet ion  of  those  of  Solomon  and  of  Zerubbabel 
(I  Kinirs  vii.  1:5:  E/.ra  iii.  7>.  Plastic  art  in  general 
was  diseoti  rap'd  by  the  Law:  the  prohibition  of  idols 
in  the  Decalogue  <  Ex.  xx.  -I)  being  in  olden  times 
applied  to  all  images,  whether  they,  were  made  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship  or  not  tsee  Josephus.  “Ant.*7  xvii. 
f».  2  2;  xviii.  :{.  2  1 :  //#.  **I5.  J.*7  i.  33.  2  2:  ii.  9.  £  2: 
lb.  ,2  I).  In  accordance  with  this  view  the  pious  in 
Talmudieal  times  even  avoided  gazing  at  the  pie- 
t  tires  engraved  on  Roman  coins  <*Ab.  Zarah  5( hi ; 
Pes.  lbbu  Yer.  Ale i5.  iii.  2  [Tie]:  Hippolvtus,  “Ref¬ 
utation  of  All  Heroics.**  ix.  21 ).  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever.  that  these  figures  formed  an  exception  because 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  representations  of  kings  or  em¬ 
perors  worshiped  as  gods  by  the  Romans. 

•  Rabbinical  tradition,  however,  follows  more  ra¬ 
tional  rules  in  interpreting  the  law  . prohibiting 
images.  Referring  the  law.  Ex.  xx.  23.  “Ye  shall 
not  make  with  me  g«»ds  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye 
make  unto  you  gods  of  gold.**  to  beings  beheld  by 
propheiie  vision  at  the  throne  of  Rod.  or  to  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  visions  of  Cod  himself,  the  Rabbis  for¬ 
bade  only  the  fashioning  of  the  four  figures  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  as  a  whole  or  of  any  other  angelic  being,  and 
especially  the  making  of  human  figures,  as  these 
might  be  made  objects  of  worship  (Mek..  Yitro.  x. ; 
‘Ab  Zarah  42/*.  4:  Vo.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  only  carved  figures  or  statues 
Influence  wen*,  as  a  rule,  objects  of  worship, 
of  the  prohibition  was  not  applied  to  im- 

Idolatry.  ages  not  projecting  «  Ab.  Zaraii  43//). 

Portrait  painting,  therefore,  was  never 
forbidden  by  the  Law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  far 
more  potent  than  the  Law  was  the  spirit  of  tin* 
Jewish  faith  in  putting  a  cheek  on  plastic  art.  In 
tin*  same  measure  as  polytheism,  whether  Semitic 
or  Aryan,  greatly  aided  in  developing  art  as  far  as 
it  endeavored  to  bring  the  deity  in  ever  more*  beau¬ 
tiful  form  be! ore  ibe  eye  of  flu*  worshiper.  Judaism 
was  determined  to  lift  Cod  above  the  realm  of  the 
sensual  and  eorpoieal  and  to  represent  Him  as  Spirit 
only.  In  particular,  the  lewdness  of  the  Astarte 
•worship,  which  still  exerted  its  evil  influence  in  post- 
oxilie  times  (Isa.  lvii,  3  ,t  offended  the  Jewish 
sense  of  (hastily,  so  that  idolatry  was  termed  “to 
go  a  whoring”  (Num.  xv.  31.) :  Hosea  i.  2.  and  else- 
where!.  Nor  was  the  Syrian  or  the  Oreeo- Roman 
idolatry  any  purer  in  the  judgment  of  the  Rabbis, 
as  may  he  learned  from  ‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  1.  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  heal  hi  *n  in  Misimaie  times  were  still 
suspected  of  sexual  intercourse  with  beasts.  They 
saw  too  often  in  artistic  beauty  the  means  of  moral 
depravation,  and  insisted,  therefore,  on  the  mutila¬ 
tion  or  destruction  of  every  idol  ( if,,  iv.  5).  And 
whatever  the  Church  did  during  the  Middle  Ages 
toward  developing  art,  in  tin*  eyes  of  Judaism  the 
images  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  aposlles  and 
the  saints,  presented  a  relapse  into  pagan  idolatry, 
warning  the  Jew  all  the  more  stronglv  against  the 


cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts,  since  both  the  making 
!  of  or  the  trading  with  any  such  images  as  might  be 
used  for  the  Christian  c  ult  was  forbidden  (Shulhun 
‘Aruk.  Yoreh  De‘ah.141.  3).  In  all  probability  the 
extensive  use  made  by  the  Church  of  symbolic  fig¬ 
ures  caused  the  Jew  to  shun  applying  them. 

Still,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  art  existed  to 
some  extent  among  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
While  it  was  a  rule  not  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
synagogue  with  figures,  lest  tin*  devotion  of  tin* 
worshiper  should  hi*  distracted  by  the  sight,  the 
doors- of  the  synagogue  and  the  Ark  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  representations  of 
In  animals  (among  which  tin*  lion  was  a 
the  Middle  favorite  subject),  occasionally  also  of 
Ages.  birds  and  snakes,  and  of  plants  (such 
as  flowers,  vines,  and  the  like).  In  all 
eases  when*  fear  of  idolatrous  worship  by  non-Jews 
was  excluded,  liberal-minded  rabbis  saw  no  reason 
for  prohibiting  such  ornamentation,  whereas  rigor- 
ists  would  discourage  it.  altogether  (see  Berliner. 
“Aus  deni  Inncrcn  Lebcn  der  Deutsohen  Judcn  im 
Mittelaltciv*  p.  117;  I).  Kaufmunn,  in  *  Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.77  ix.  254  *t  *i y. ;  Ahndiams,  “Jewish  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.*7  p.  211). 

Of  home  utensils,  cups  and  lamps  used  for  Sab¬ 
bath  and  festival  days  were  occasionally,  despite  the 
opinion  of  rabbinical  authorities,  embossed  with  fig¬ 
ured  designs.  Platters  painted  and  inlaid,  table- 
covers  embroidered  with  golden  birds  and  fishes, 
wooden  vessels  edged  and  figured,  were  in  common 
use  (Abrahams.  l.,\  p.  14b).  The  walls  of  the 
houses  of  the  rich  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
paintings  of  Old  Testament  scenes,  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  secular  subjects  were  portrayed  (Berliner,  l.r. 
p.  35;  Abrahams,  it,.).  Portrait-painting,  though 
not  common,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews  of 
Rermany  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  while  in  Italy 
it  existed  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Espe¬ 
cially  was  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  and  the 
artistic  binding  of  books  carried  to  great  proficiency 
by  Jews,  who  probably  acquired  the  art  from  the 
monks  (Abrahams,  Is.  p.  220).  According  to 
Leckv  “(Rationalism  in  Europe,"  ii.  237,  note. 2), 
many  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Venice  who  cultivated 
the  art  of  carving  were  Jews.  Of  recent,  years 
greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  art.  especially  since  the  Anglo- 
Ji'wish  Historical  Exhibition  of  1SS7,  Societies 
Live  been  founded  at  Vienna.  Hamburg,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  devoted  to  the  collection  and  study 
of  artistic  objects  used  in  Jewish  acts  of  worship, 
whether  in  the  synagogue  or  the  home.  In  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  also,  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  title- 
pages,  illustrations,  initials,  and  the  like,  in  which 
Jewish  taste  has  had  an  influence. 

Modern  Jewish  art  no  longer  hears  the  specific 
character  of  the  Jewish  genius,  but  must  be  classi¬ 
fied  among  the  various  nations  to  which-  the  Jewish 
artists  belong.  See  America,  Aiichitkcttke  in: 

A j.mkm ,\u ;  Auk;  Cemetery;  Coins  and  Medals; 
MEoILI.AI!  ;  SkfeU  ToRAIl;  SynWOOUCE. 

Buu.iourahiy  :  D:ivi«l  K.nifinann.  Zur  firsrh.tlrr  Kimst  in 
n.  in  HMi  r  .hilnohnklit  tk r  UtnUschaft  fVr 
*  a  hi  mi  n  nil  vim  K u nst ih  nh  niiili  r  ih'i*  J  whnfhii  ms,  Vien- 
n:»,  *•**•*•  :  M.  (,mh  n,;mn.  Jhis  Jwknthuin  unfi  ,ti,  Jiihkn- 
ii  h  ii nsh  ,  in  An;  it,  r  JnUnshcricht*  il>.  ltf*s;  Setimlt, 
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Jtitlifirhr  Urn,  f.  ft  srq.:  A.  Frelniann.  7>iV 

sihttn  ihintj  tit  r  1st  .  UHuabjt  qt  nslu'ml*  hn  Stihlt.  Ilishu'. 

Must  mu  zu  Fronkfttrt-tnn-Mnin  q»rivati*]y  i>rint»*«J,  ]l««h; 

S. ,].  Snlmuon,  „1  rt  tim!  Jiithtisiu,  in  Jmr.  (juttrf.  Her.  xiii. 

.VvJ  .VVi;  ]).  H .  Mtiik  r,  /><«  Utujmki.  v*m  Sirajtvu. 

J.  K. 

- Art  in  the  Synagogue:  This  is  restricted 

for  the  reason  that  it  distracts  the*  thought  of  the 
■worshiper  at  prayer.  A  prohibition  against  copy¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  tin*  chouhim  of  the  sanctuary  or 
the  four  animals  of  the*  Chariot  for  synagogue  use 
wasdedueed  from  the1  words  of  tin*  Decalogue,  -  Ye 
shall  not  make* ‘with  me’”  (Mck.,  Yitro,  10;  ‘Ah. 
Zurab  4-D)>  but  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to  the  lion 
ah  me,  when  shown  without  the  other  animals  of  the 
Chariot  group;  hence  tin's  animal  was  extensively 
used  as  an  ornament  on  the  Ark  and  as  the  ensign 
of  Judah.  The  synagogue  of  Aseoli  iu  Italy  had 
an  Ark  of  gilt  walnut  with  two  life-size  lions, 
carved  out  at  the  bottom,  banking  the  steps  leading 
to  the  doors  behind  which  the  sc  rolls  were  deposited. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  lob!)  the  Ark  was 
removed  to  Pesaro  (I).  Kaufmann,  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Ke\v’  ix.  254-2G9).  R.  Moses  Trani,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  decided  that  a  bas-relief  sculpture  of  a 
lion  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  within  an 
Ark  of  the  Lord  ( Respo’nsa,  i.  130,  quoted  in  “Leket 
ha-Kemah.”  p.  30//). 

David  ibn  Zimra,  in  the  ease  of  one  who  built  a 
synagogue  in  Cine  and  wished  to  place*  a  crowned 
lion  on  the  top  of  the  Ark — the*  design  of  bis  coat  of 
arms— decided  against  it  (Responsa,  No.  107). 

Judah  Minz  of  Padua  would  not  allow  Hertz 
"VYerth,  a  rich  member  of  his  congregation,  to  place 
before  the  Ark  an  embroidered  curtain  with  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  deei  set  in  pearls,  being  bis  coat  of  arms 
while  other  rabbis  permitted  it.  Finally,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  reached  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Castiglionc, 
who  allowed  the  figure  of  tin*  deer  to  be  embroid¬ 
ered  on  the  curtain  without-  forming  a  bas-relief  (J. 
Caro,  “Abkat  Rokel,”  Responsa,  No,  GY).  Joseph 
Caro,  in  reply  to  a  question,  permitted  figures  of 
birds  to  he  embroidered  on  the  curtain  (ib.  No. 
GO).  While  R.  Eliakim  ordered  paintings  of  lions 
and  snakes  to  be  erased  from  tin*  walls  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Cologne,  R.  Ephraim  permitted  Hie  paint¬ 
ing  of  horses  and  birds  on  the  walls  of  the  syna- 
goguci  (Monleeai,  ‘Ah.  Zarah  iii.  ;  “  Ret  Joseph  ”  to 
Tor  A  oreli  De’nh.  £  141).  Indeed,  curtains  embroid¬ 
er'd  with  figures  are  in  use  in  almost  every  country 
when*  the  Jews  arc  scattered,  without  any  fear  of 
disturbing  the  thought  of  worshipers  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  for  the  reason  that  artistic  decoration  in  honor 
of  the  Torah  is  regarded  as  appropriate,  and  the 
worshiper,  if  lie  be  disturbed  by  it,  needs  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  figures,  as  he  can  shut  his  eyes  during 
prayer  (“  Abkat  Rokel,” Responsa,  No.  GG). 

On  the  other  band.  Elijah  (  apsali  decided  against 
any  decoration  in  the  synagogue  which  employed 
figures  of  animals  as  part  of  the  design.  R.  Samuel 
Archevolti  objected  to  the  decorations  of  the  Safed 
synagogue,  and  his  opinion  received  tin*  approba¬ 
tion  of  Moses  Alsheik  and  R.  Jacob  RcRab  (“  Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  tb.),  Moses  Sofer  ruled  against  a 
stained-glass  window  above  the  Ark  bearing  the  fig- 
ure  of  the  sun  with  rays  and  inscribed:  “From  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same 


the  Lord's  name  is  tube  praised,”  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  bowing  to  the  Ark,  on  entering  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  would  be  worshiping  the  sun  (“llatam  So- 
fetv’  Responsa,  No.  129). 

A  ease*  occurred  where  a  representation  of  a  “mono¬ 
rail  "  (Hauukkah  lamp)  bad  been  painted  on  the  Ark, 
with  a  different  verse  of  the  Seventy -seventh  Rsalm 
for  each  of  the  seven  branches,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  its  renovation  the  ambitious  artist  signed  bis 
name  to  it.  R.  David  ibn  Zimra  (Responsa,  No. 
107)  said  lie  had  no  objection  to  the  replacement,  of 
the  old  design  by- a  more  artistic  painting;  but  he 
ordered  the  signature  to  be  erased,  as  that  innova¬ 
tion  was  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  was  disre¬ 
spectful  in  a  synagogue.  The  same  decision  is 
rendered  by  Mendel  Krochmal  (“Zeinab  Zcdefc,” 
Responsa,  No.  50). 

k.  J.  I).  E. 

ARTA  orLARTA:  Chief  city  of  the  noinarchy 
of  Arthamania.  Greece;  situated  on  the  Arta.  about 
7  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  ancient  Anihra- 
cia,  called  by  the  casuists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Aca mania,  and  assigned  to  the  Morea.  In  1890  it 
contained  4,32S  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  200 
were  Jews.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
the  community.  The  casuists  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  speak  of  an  old  synagogue  “of  the  Corfiotes” 

!  (called  also  “of  the  natives.”  f>np),  which 

leads  to  the  supposition  that  Jews,  from  Corfc  set¬ 
tled  at  Arta  when  Roger  I.  of  Sicily  took  possession 
of  that  Ionian  island.  Moreover,  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  (about  1170,  under  Manuel  I.  Comnenus)  men¬ 
tions  100  Jews  (or  Jewish  families?),  whose  leaders 
were  R.  Solomon  and  R.  Heracles. 

At  the  time  of  Scanderbeg  (1404-G7),  Arta  was 
already. under  Turkish  rule.  Upon  their  expulsion 
from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Jews, 
Fifteenth  coming  from  Calabria,  Apulia,  and 
Century.  Sicily,  formed  congregations  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  college.  The  earliest  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  latter  were  Rabbi  Caleb  (a  name  which 
frequently  occurs  among  both  Rabbinites  and  Ka¬ 
raites,  and  was  later  used  by  the  Sephardim  as  a 
family  name),  Solomon  Haniy,  and  Benjamin  b. 
Shemariali,  and,  later,  Abraham  Obadiah  Sephardi 
(died  at  an  advanced  age  before  1529),  who  be¬ 
queathed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  poor  of  the  Cor¬ 
fiote  and  Apulian  synagogues;  and  finally  Benjamin 
b.  Mat  tat  bias  (died  before  1539),  the  author  of  “Bin- 
\<in  Zee b.  The  last-named,  a  loyal  and  modest 
character,  was  engaged  in  commerce  in  addition  to 
Ins  studies.  He  corresponded  with  the  rabbis  of 
Venice,  of  Constantinople  (Elijah  Mizrahi),  and  of 
Saloniea  (Joseph  1  aytazak),  and  engaged  in  disputes 
with  David  Cohen  of  Corfu.  His  son-in-law.  Sam¬ 
uel  h.  Moses  Calai  (still  living  in  1574),  author  of 
“ Mishpete  Shemuel ”  (Venice,  1599),  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Isaac  (b.  Slmbhcthai?)  Co 
hen,  Solomon  b.  Baruch,  Abraham  b.  Moses  and 
others.  Somewhat  earlier  lived  the  notary  Slmbbe- 
n,a!  looses  Russo  (1525).  About  that  time  (Ini- 
lore  lo34)  certain  new  ordinances  were  instituted. 

It  appears  that  the  Jewish  youth  of  both  sexes  had 
somewhat  scandalized  the  community  of  Arta  by 
holding  dancing  parties.  The  heads  of  the  comma- 
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nily  not  only  put  an  end  to  surii  cntrriafiiiin-mrs 
hut  also  forbad'*  betrotlnd  young  men  to  visit  their 
fianciVs  before  as  was  tin* 

Internal  ancient  cu<Jom  of  tin*  natives.  Tins 
Dis-  last  measure  caused  dissensions  in  the 

sensions.  community.  The  .lews  originally 
from  Apulia,  numbering  about  thirty 
families,  especially  protested,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  heads  of  the  community .  Shabbethai  b.  Caleb 
and  .Moses  b.  Shabbethai  Clevi  fCIevois?).  Judah  b. 
Jacob,  and  David  b.  Solnnion  Miotii.  llerero  b.  Sol¬ 
omon  Pichon.  Mordecai  b.  Mazalfob  Maea.  Malta- 
thias  b.  Leon.  .Mattathias  b.  Solomon  iienjamin 
l!a!ic/.i  t probably  from  Hali<  z  in  Galicia),  and  Shab- 
bethai  b.  Abraham  Fid«*I»».  In  order  to  avoid  future 
scandal  and  to  secure  tin*  sinetity  of  the  home,  it 
was  decreed  (about  1521;  that  betrothals  sliould  be 
entered  into  only  in  the  presence  of  ten  laymen  and 
one  rabbi.  Moreover  <  before  1  obi ).  dire*  or  any  other 
games  of  chance  were  forbidden  except  on  the  semi- 
holidays,  Piirim.  and  the  fast  preceding  it. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Arta  comprised  at  this 
period  about  JIM)  families,  who  were,  however,  not 
completely  assimilated:  for  the  Creek  Jews  had 
not  yet  yielded  altogether  to  the  Spanish.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  occurrence  mentioned  above,  the  Jews 
had  other  causes  for  dissension  among  them,  chief!  v 
in  regard  to  the  apportioning  of  the  taxes.  In  this 
latter  ease  the  difficulties  wen*  adjusted  by  the  syn¬ 
dics.  Hut  disputes arn<c  among  the  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  of  Arta,  or  between  them  and  strangers  who 
("tine  to  the  city,  like  the  Jews  of  Patras  who  had 
lejt  their  native  town  to  escape  some  great  danger. 
Arta  itself,  where  they  sought  refuge,  did  nol  always 
Milord  protection.  1 2 1  o no  instance  the  governor  of 
t he  city  cast  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  into  prisoh 
(hiring  t  he  Feast  of  Taln-rimeles  in  order  to  extort 
from  them  the  sum  of  J.ihhi  florins. 

The  Jews  on  the  highways  were  even  less  secure 
than  in  the  cities:  t he  casuists  of  this  epoch  record 
several  assassinations  «»f  Jews;  #,//.,  that  of  Moses 
Soiissi.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Jews  being 
commerce,  they  traveled  a  good  deal,  either  to  Corfu 
or  to  Janina  <45  miles  from  Arta),  where  they  sold 
\  eiietian  wares  or  fabrics,  or  to  neighboring  villages 
and  other  places.  They  also  followed  various 
trades,  even  women  ln-mg  engaged  in  dvcing  silk. 
Then*  were  also  Jewish  physicians  at  Arta  (Jacob 
Hole.  Moses  Polastrot.  who  at  times  charged  the 
comparatively  large  sum  of  50  ducats  for  treating 
a  patient. 

The  moral  tone  of  t  he  community,  though  marked 
on  the  whole  by  devotion  and  even  an  austere  pietv, 
was  lowered  in  individual  eases  through  lack  of 
ventral  administration.  Thus,  a  certain  Shemariah 
b.  Abraham  dared  to  maltreat  the  rabbi  Hcnjumin 
b  Shemariah  and  even  to  say  things  prejudicial  to 
the  community.  Another.  Solomon  bv  name,  stig¬ 
matized  as  apostates  the  Maranos  who.  fleeing  from 
Apulia,  sought  refuge  at  Arta.  Finally,  a  certain 
Manoali  Pulitzer  <?  with  the  assistance  of 

two  false  witnesses.  Abraham  Turkia  and  Abraham 
Tobiel.  appropriated  (about  15*20)  tile  legacy  of  R. 
Abraham  Sephardi  mentioned  on  page  148.  In  con- 
traM  to  this  darker  side  is  the  solidarity  which 
united  not  only  the  Jews  living  in  Arta,  hut  also  the  i 


[  Iat  "vviTli  Ihortr  t>f  tin-  n«-i^lilx>rinjj  towns.  Thus  it 

is  recounted  that  when  some  pirates  robbed  a  cer¬ 
tain  EJiezcr  of  Pola  and  sold  their  booty  to 

tin*  Jews  of  Kn -Mavra,  a  notification  from  the  rab¬ 
binical  body  of  Arta  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  pur¬ 
chasers  to  restore*  the  properly  to  the  owner  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  expenses  involved. 

Rabbinic  studies  declined  here  as  in  the  Orient 
generally.  Ry  the  seventeenth  cenlury  the  rabbis — 
for  example,  Kliezcr  Menahem — wen* 

I  Decadence  obliged  to  seek  t  heir  knowledge  at  .the 
in  Seven-  colleges  of  Saloniea,  as  probably  also 
teenth  H.  Moses  Jacob,  Raphael  Cohen, 
Century;  Abraham  ‘ItoiMpoj?),  and  Shnhheihai 
Russo,  eontemporarii*s  of  tin*  chroni¬ 
cler  David  Con  fori  c.  This  decadence  was  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  political  vicissitudes  which  suc¬ 
cessively  befell  Arta.  such  as  tin*  invasions  of  the 
Venetians  ( l t»ss).  of  the  French  (I7i»7),  of  Tepede- 
lenli  Ali.  pasha  of  Janina  ( 1 70S),  of  the  Greeks  ( 1*21), 
and  lastly  of  the  Turks  ( 1  S2 1 ). 

Ret  ween  1*54 — when  tin*  town  revolted  against 
tlie  Turks,  who  recomjuered  it  after  a  few  months 
— and  June,  1SSU,  nothing  of  note  occurred  among 
tlie  Jews  of  Arta.  Then,  at  tin*  instance*  of  some 
public-spirited  men,  the  Talmud  Torah  was  reor¬ 
ganized  so  as  to  include  both  secular  and  religious 
instruction.  This  reform  went  into 
Modern  effect. a  year  later  (June.  1SS1 ).  accord 
Times.  ing  to  regulations  written  in  three 
languages  (Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Ital¬ 
ian),  dated  March  17,  1**0.  and  signed  by  Julius 
(Shahhet hai  Ezra)  Resso  (president).  Jacob  Raphael 
Mioni  (vice-president),  Moses  Daniel  Yerushalmi 
(treasurer),  Michel  Shabbethai  Resso  (seer ‘clary),  and 
the  inspectors  Elie  Joseph  Cane,  Moses  Solomon 
Rattino.  Moses  Zaflo,  ami  Abraham  Shabbethai 
(printed  by  Nacamulli,  Corfu).  Mention  is  also 
made  of  two  benefactors  of  the  institutions,  citizens 
of  Corfu:  (1)  Abraham  Tehaki.  who  contributed 
much  toward  the  success  of  tin*  work,  and  (*2)  espe¬ 
cially  Solomon  Abraham,  who.  in  addition  to  funds, 
gave  a  building  of  the  value  of  1.000  francs,  which 
he  owned  at  Arta.  Nicole  Zanctti  is  mentioned  as 
professor  of  (Jreek. 

Some  time  after  (1**1),  Arta  was  ceded  hy  the 
1  urks  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  conformably  to 
the  Treaty  of  Rerlin. 

G*  A.  I). 

ARTABAN  V.:  Last  of  the  Parthian  kings; 
died  in  the  year  227.  lie  was  the  son  of  Yolagescs  V., 
whose  throne  he  ascended  about  210.  altera  struggle 
with  his  brother  Yolagescs  VI.  For  many  years  lie 
successfully  conducted  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
defeating  both  Camealla  and  his  successor  Mac- 
rinus.  He  lost  his  life,  however,  in  his  conllicts  with 
the  Persians.  227. 

This  last,  ruler  of  the  house  of  the  Arsaeids  was 
well  Inclined  toward  the  Jews:  Abba  Arika.  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  Sura,  received  signal  marks 
of  his  friendliness.  Thus  he  once  sent  to  him  a 
number  of  valuable  pearls  as  a  gift,  and  received 
in  ict urn  from  Abba  Arika  a  intztiznh  (door-post  in¬ 
scription).  with  the  remark  that  the  word  of  God 
was  of  a  higher  value  than  all  the  gems  of  earth 
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(Ycr.  Pcah  i.  1.  p.  15d:  Gen.  IL  xxxv.,  end;  in  both 
places  “Babbi  ”  is  erroneous! y  given  in  place  of  the 
original  “Hah’')- 

When  Artaban  died  Hub  exclaimed  in  sorrow.*' The 
bund  of  friendship  lias  been  sundered  !v  rAh.  Zarah 
in7/.  The  text  lias  pTIX:  read  pTix  (Persian  Ar- 
dewan ) ;  Knhut,  “Arueli  Completion. "  i.  2s0j. 

v :  OuisrhmitJ,  iSryvh.  Inin's.  j»j».  I5|  #7  >#»/.. 

1^:  •I»s  ./ mh  nthiuns,  ii.  131* ;  Oral'/.  litsch. 

</*  r  JwU  ii,  24  »il.,  iv.  2S1. 

«.  L.  <5. 

ART  AP  ANXJS  :  Historian;  lived  in  Alexandria 
in  the  second  century  n.c.  lie  wiotc  a  history  of 
the  Jews,  parts  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  the  church  fathers  Eusebius  (“Prapara- 
ti"  Evangelica,”  ix.  is,  23)  and  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (“ Stromata.”  i.  23,  154),  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Soim-  later  authors.  Fivudenthal  shows  that  both 
Alexander  Poly  hist  or  and  Josephus  made  use  of 
Ariapanus*  work.  The  fragments  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion — not  a  verv 
flattering  one— as  to  the  merits  of  their  author. 
Ariapanus  evidently  belonged  to  that  narrow¬ 
minded  circle  of  Helleni/.ing  jews  that  were  unable 
to  grasp  what,  was  truly  great  in  Judaism,  and. 

therefore,  in  their  mistaken  apologetic  zeal _ for 

«  ven  in  those  early  days  Judaism  had  its  opponents 
among  the -Hellenes— set  about  glorifying  Judaism 
to  the  outer  world  by  inventing  all  manner  of  fables 
concerning  the  Jews.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
method,  the  following  account  of  Moses  will  serve.. 
According  to  Arfapanus  (Eusebius,  ?’W.  fx.  ^7)% 
Mo<es  is  lie  whom  the  Greeks  called  Musaus;  he 
was.  however,  not  (as  in  the  Greek  legend)  the  pupil, 
but  the  teaeher,  of  Orpheus.  Wherefore  Moses  is 
not  only  the  inventor  of  many  useful  appliances  and 
arts,  sueh  as  navigation,  architecture,  military  strat¬ 
egy.  and  of  philosophy,  but  is  also— this  is  peculiar 
to  Ariapanus— the  real  founder  of  the  Greck-Egyp- 
t 5:111  worship.  By  the  Egyptians,  whose  political 
system  he  organized,  Moses  was  called  Hermes  fim 
r\v  run'  upfov  ^/lau/mrow  fpin/vnnn  (“because  he  ex¬ 
pounded  the  writings  of  tin*  priests”). 

The  departure  from  Egypt  is  then  recounted,  with 
many  haggadic  additions  and  embellishments.  The 
astounding  assertion,  that  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs 
were  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  ]e«] 
Freudentlml  to  the  assumption  that  u Artapanus  ” 
must  be  a  pseudonym  assumed  by  some  Jewish  wri¬ 
ter  who  desired  to  be  taken  for  an  Egvptian  priest, 
in  order  to  give,  greater  weight  to  bis' words.  This 
supposition,  however,  as  Schiller  points  out  is 
highly  improbable,  and  fails  to  explain  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  of  a  Jew  ascribing  a  Jewish  origin 
t<>  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  It  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  Artapanus  lie  longed  to  a  svneretistie  circle 
of  philosophers  that  saw  no  sueh  grave  objection  to 
a  moderate  idolatry  as  to  prevent  its  being  accepted 
as  of  Jewish  origin.  Having  adopted  the  Greek 
fables  that  derived  the  Egyptian  cult  from  Grecian 
heroes,  and  having  identified  these  heroes  with  Bib¬ 
lical  personages,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  trace 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  to  a  Jewish  source. 

[Or,  Artapanus’  position  may  have  lieen  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  Thinking  it  necessary  for  the  honor 
of  the  Jewish  people  that  thev  should  be  re-arded 
II. — 10 


as  the  source  of  all  religion,  lie  chose  to  attribute  to 
them  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  spite  of 
difficulties  that  he  may  have  felt  in  connection  with 
its  idolatry. — T.] 

ItinuomtAimY  :  Iiiihne.  (irschichtl.  Dnrstflhuuj .  ii.  200-2(13; 
Fivinirnth.il.  A1c.ni wit' r  I*n1uhisttn\  pp.  143-174,  215,  ill  et 
sfj.;  Susemihl.  OV.w/i.  tier  Hricchischcii  Lilt  rnfur ,  ii.  (‘40  ft 
(.nitz,  (if sch.  ih  r  J mini.  iii.  0o»>;  Willrirh.  Jwlm  uwi 
liriffhfn,  |>.  1  » ;  Seliiirer,  fitsvh.  iii.  354-337.  who  gives 
further  references. 

t,  L.  G. 

ARTAXERXES  I.  (surnamed  Longimanus — 
“  Lung-Hand  ’*):  King  of  Persia:  ascended  the  throne 
in  405  n.c.,  and  died  in  4*25  n.e.  In  the  Persian  name 
Artakhshal lira  (“he  whose  empire  is  perfected  r)  the’ 
‘•thr"  (written  with  a  special  sign  in  Persian)  is  pro- 
notineed  with  a  hissing  sound,  and  is  therefore  repre¬ 
sented  in  other  languagesby  a  sibilant.  Thusin  Bab- 
y Ionian,  Artaksbatsu,  Artakbsbassu.  and  numerous 
variations;  in  Susie.  Jrtaksbashsba ;  Egyptian.  Artakh- 
sbasba;  Hebrew.  NDwTriniX  and  JCDDETimK  (that 
is.  Artakhshasta);  in  Greek, ' Ajira^inm/f  (inscription  in 
Tralles’  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gnecarum.”  2019), 
and  by  assimilation  with  the*  name  Xerxes  'Afira;ef^r^ 
and  Apm^fp^i/r,  According  to  the  chronographic  lists 
of  t  be  Babyloniansand  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  Artax- 
jerxes  I.  reigned  forty-one  years,  which  includes  the 
short  reign  of  his  son  Xerxes  II.,  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  six  weeks.  Some  Greek  authorities  give  him 
only  forty  years;  thus  Diodorus,  xi.  00, 
Sources  of  xii.  04.  (Concerning  the  chronology, 
Infor-  compare  Meyer,  “  Forschungen  zur 
mation.  Allen  Gcschiehte,”  1S09,  ii.  482.)  From 
this  period  many  dated  archives  are  ex¬ 
tant,  found  throughout  Babylonia,  but  particularly 
in  Nippur,  by  the  expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (published  by  Hilprccht  and  Clay, 
“The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.”  vol.  ix.,  1*98).  But  there  are  no  ar¬ 
cheological  remains  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  inscription  on  a  building  in 
Susa  and  an  'alabaster  vase  in  Paris  which  bears  bis 
name  in  Persian,  Susian,  Babylonian  cuneiform,  and 
in  hieroglyphs.  All  information  concerning  him  i9 
derived  from  the  accounts  of  Greek  writers,  especially 
the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  and  from  the  statements  of 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Xeheiniali.  Josephus  wrong¬ 
fully  claims  that  the  Ahasucrus  (Xerxes) of  the  Book 
of  Esther  is  this  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  also  that  the  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  is  Xerxes. 

Ait  axel  xcs  an  as  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  summer  of  405  by  his  all-powerful 
vizir  Artaban.  Tlic  murderer  accused  the  king’s 
eldest  son  Darius  of  the  crime,  with  the  result  that 
Darius  was  slain  by  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes, 
who  then  mounted  the  throne.  But  Artaban  sought 
the  crown  for  himself,  and  therefore  aimed  at  the  life 
of  the  young  king;  the  latter,  it  is  slated,  warned 
by  Megabyzus.  his  brother-in-law.  rid  himself  of  the 
murderer  by  slaying  him,  with  all  his  household  and 
party,  in  open  combat  (Ctesias,  “Persioa.t’  29;  Dio¬ 
dorus,  xi.  69;  Justin,  iii.  1,  according  to  Dinon;  but 
Aristotle.  “Politics,”  viii.  8,  14  lias  a  different  ver¬ 
sion).  The  murder  of  Xerxes  is  mentioned  also  by 
/Elian  (  \  aria*  Ilistorhe,”  xiii.  3),  and  in  an  Egvptian 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  which  ascribes 
tlic  deed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  Egyptian  god  on  the 
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foreign  king.  ’Flu*  Greek  chrnnnlogisls  evidently 
t ]ir< mi irli  a  misunderstanding.  make  of  Artuhun  a  Pcr- 
sian  killer  •  t ii< I  state  ilia!  he  r< *i irut *«  1  srvrii  months. 
Tin*  Greeks  gave  Artaxerxcs  tin.*  surname  ?•« •<«/>«>- 
\nu  ( Lmighnanus.  Long  Hand).  assorting,  probably 
(nrririly.  that  his  riii hi  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left.  They  uniformly  describe  him  as  a  brave  and 
handsome  man.  a  kindly  and  magnanimous  rider  (Nc- 
jms,  "Do  Hegihus/'  eh.  i. ;  Plutarch.  “  Artaxerxcs,  " 
oli.  i. ).  The  aut  In-lit i«-  narrative  of  Nehemiah  gives  an 
accurate  picture.  showing  him  to  have  been  a  kindly 
monarch,  who.  nothing  the  sadness  of  his  cupbearer, 
asked  him  his  wish  and  granted  it.  This  charac¬ 
terization  d«»es  not  deny  that  lie  was 
His  susceptible  to  harem-intlucnce  or  that 
Character,  lie  could  become  very  angry  when  any 
one  appeared  presumptuous  Ctesias 
relates  that  he  ojjee  sought  to  decapitate  Mega  by  z  us 
because,  on  a  limiting  expedition,  when  a  lion  was 
about  to  spring  upon  the  king,  Megabyz.ws  slew 
him  without  awaiting  the  royal  spear-thrust.  The 
women  of  the*  court,  interceded  for  the  olTender,  and 
his  sentence  was  commuted  to  Ion"  exile  upon  an 
island  in  tin*  Persian  gulf,  whence  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping.  Heaftcrwurd  secured  t lie  king’s 
pardon.  The  reverence  with  which  the  Persians  re¬ 
garded  Artn \er.\es  may  he  seen  in  the  fact  that  two 
of  his  successors  adopted  his  name. 

His  long  reign  was  generally  tranquil,  the  system 
of  government  introduced  by  Darius  working  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  A  few  satraps  who  rebelled  now  and 
again  (as,  for  instance,  at  tin*  very  beginning  of  t lie 
reign,  the  governor  of  Baetria).  were  speedily  sub¬ 
dued.  On  the  borderlands  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts  i lie  authority  of  the  government  may  not 
have  been  vigorously  sustained,  but  every  other  re¬ 
ligion  under  his  sway  in  Asia  may  he  said  to  have 
enjoyed  a  period  of  peaceful  growth.  ArtaxcrxcsI. 
was.  however,  not  a  creative  genius. 

Fullerdetailsare  known  concerning  bis  relationship 
to  tlie  .lews,  toward  whose  development  at  a  nation! 
juncture  he  contributed  efficiently.  Two  documents 
are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  eh.  iv.  (albeit 
wrongfully  placed  by  the  editor  of  that  work!;  and 
there  are  also  fragments  of  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  themselves.  Both  documents  in  eh.  iv.  and 
the  decree  containing  Ezra’s  appointment  in  ch.  vii. 

have  been  declared  spurious.  In  addi- 
His  Rela-  tion,  the  attempt  has  been  made  fro- 
tions  to  the  qucntly  to  place  Ezra’s  journey  and 

Jews.  reforms  in  the  reign  of  ArtaxerxesII. ; 

but  all  such  endeavors  are  critically 
untenable  (compare  Meyer,  -  Kntstehnng  des  Judcn- 
rimms."  1NJM8). 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxcs  I.  (458  n.c.)  the 
Babylonian  .lews  requested  that  permission  should 
be  given  to  the  priest  Ezra  to  visit  Palestine,  with 
full  power  over  the  .lews  then*,  and  to  enforce  the 
book  of  the  Law  as  tin*  will  of  the  king.  IIow  the 
king  acceded  to  this  request,  and  how  Ezra  endeav- 
oivd  to  carry  out  his  mission,  ate  well  known.  Ezra 
first  look  strong  measures  against  the  mixed  mar¬ 
riages,  coming  thereby  into  conflict  with  utho  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land.”  the  Samaritans  and  their  allies.  To 
protect  himself  against  them,  Ezra  undertook  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Permission  for  this 


was  not  contained  in  the  commission  he  had  received 
from  the  king;  accordingly  the  Samaritans  and  their 
governor,  Helium,  interfered  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king,  given  in  Ezra  iv.  7.  The  king,  who  had 
no  doubt  been  informed  of  the  former  importance  of 
the  rebellious  city  and  the  danger  which  its  re  fort  i- 
fication  might  threaten  to  his  revenues,  issued  orders 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  must  stop  (iv.  17). 
Tie*  triumph  of  the  Samaritans  was  complete;  the 
walls  were  lorn  down,  and  the  gates  were  burnt  (Nch. 
i.  3).  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  eiiy  when,  in 
Kislcw  of  the  twentieth  ycar( December,  44fl),  Nehe¬ 
miah,  the  king's  cupbearer,  received  information 
from  his  brethren  concerning  it.  The  Bible  narra¬ 
tive  tells  how  he  succeeded  in  being  sent  as  governor 
to  Judea,  and  bow  In*  immediately  (summer  of  445) 
set  energetically  to  work  to  restore  the  fortifications, 
thus  enabling  Ezra,  through  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  to  establish  the  book  of  the  Torah  as  the 
law  binding  upon  tin*  Jews.  Nehemiah  returned  to 
court  in  433 (Nch.  v.  14,  xiii.  6),  but  was  despatched 
to  Judea  a  second  time  to  counteract  certain  evils 
which  had  arisen. 

<;.  E.  Mk. 

ARTAXERXES  II.  (<  iriginally  Arsakes,  sur- 
named  Mnemon  by  the  Greeks):  The  eldest  son  of 
Darius  II.;  succeeded  his  father  in  404  n.c.  (Dio¬ 
dorus,  xiii.  108),  and  adopted  the  name  of  his  grand¬ 
father  Artaxerxcs.  lie  reigned  until  350;  that  is,  40 
years. 

Artaxerxcs  II.  seems  to  have  been  of  a  noble,  dis¬ 
position;  but,  despite  personal  bravery,  lie  was 
feeble  in  character,  and  under  subjection  to  bis  im¬ 
perious  mother,  Parysatis,  who  favored  her  younger 
son  Cyrus  to  the  extent  of  desiring  the  throne  for 
him.  After  Cyrus*  rebellion,  and  his  death  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  n.c.),  Parysatis  rilled  the  king 
completely  and  led  him  into  the  gravest  crimes. 
Owing  to  his  weakness,  lie  was  not  the  man  to  save 
theeflVteand  dying  Persian  empire.  Immediately 
upon  his  accession  Egypt  declared  and  maintained 
its  independence.  IBs  whole  reign  was  tilled  with 
rebellions  and  uprisings  by  satraps,  especially  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  though  Palestine,  then  under 
the  rule  of  the  high  priests,  seems  to  have  steered 
clear  of  any  participation.  .  Nevertheless,  the  inter¬ 
nal  distractions  of  the  Greek  world  enabled  him  to 
succeed  in  the  main  in  asserting  that  supremacy 
over  Greece  that  Darius  anti  Xerxes  had  vainly 
aimed  at.  After  having  diverted  the  attack  of  the 
Spartans  by  inciting  their  war  against  Corinth,  he 
succeeded,  through  conjunction  with  Sparta  and 
Dionysus  I.  of  Sicily,  in  imposing  his  will  upon  the 
Greeks  by  the  celebrated  “Peace  of  the  King,” 
in  3S7  n.c.  For  decades  thereafter,  this  “King’s 
Peace”  was  the  law  in  Greece,  against  which  no 
state  dared  rebel. 

Bibliography  :  Greek  histories,  especially  Plutarch's  biog¬ 
raphy  of  this  king,  are  full  nf  information  concerning  Artax- 

erxes  II.;  but  the  sugg«*st4*d  connection  with  the  history  of 

Ezra,  made  by  some  historians,  is  without  foundation. 

«  E.  Me. 

ARTAXERXES  IH.:  A  son  of  Artaxerxcs  II. 
lie  originally  bore  a  name  which  in  Babylonian 
was  written  “  Umasu  ”  (and  therefore  in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  canon,  as  given  by  Elias  of  Xisibis,  the  form 
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*s  found).  lie  \\'a>  railed  (  h  lllls  by  the  Greeks. 
Alter  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  rightful  successor. 
Darius;  he  mounted  his  father  s  throne  m  tin-autumn 
,,f  359  n.c..  and  reigned  until  the  summer  of  338. 
II, nee  the  Babylonians  and  the  Ptolemaic  canon  as- 
siiTii  tweniy-one  years  to  his  reign.  while  Diodorus 
(xv.  93:  wii.  5).  together  with  the  Greek  chronolo¬ 
gies.  wrongly  extends  liis  reign  by  some  years  (see 
Mever.  ”  Forschuniren  zur  Alten  Gcschiehtc,”  ii.  -If i0. 

4SS  f  t  Si  if. ,  -|1MS  it  St  if.  ). 

Artaxerxes  1 1 1.  <  Jehus  was  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
despot,  lie  began  his  reiirn  by  murdering:  all  rela 
ti  ves  who  might  become  dan gcr< »us  to  him.  lie  was, 
Jiowever,  a  .most  energetic  ruler,  who  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  discouraged  by  no  obstacle 
His  or  failure, but  ruthlessly  prosecuted  his 
Character,  purposes.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
unscrupulous  eunuch  Bagoas  and  his 
Rhodian  captains  of  merc  enaries.  Mentor  and  Mem- 
non — fitting  tools  for  his  schemes  —  he  succeeded  in 
cementing  the  rapidly  disintegrating  empire  of  Per¬ 
sia  by  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  fmud.  He  crushed 
several  insurrections,  notably  that  of  the  rebellious 
Sidonian  in  345-344;  and  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  lie  succeeded,  in  343  or  34*2,  in  subduing 
Egypt  also,  and  made  it  sutler  severely  for  its 
rebellion. 

A  c  ertain  conlliet  with  bis  Jewish  subjects  seems 
t<»  have1  been  connected  with  these  struggles.  Jose¬ 
phus  (“Ant.”  xi.  T,  £  1)  relates  that  when  the  high 
priest  Judas (Joiada )  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joha- 
nan  (Jonathan  or  John  ;  compare  Xch.  xii.  11.22),  his 
brother  Jesus  (Joshua)  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the 
oilier.  Jesus  relied  for  support  upon  Bagoses.  Ar¬ 
taxerxes*  general  (the  Bagoas  previously  mentioned), 
and  so  enraged  Johanan  that  the*  latter  struck  him 
"down  in  the  Temple.  Bagoses  seven  ymrs  later 
avenged  tin*  murder  of  Jesus  by  exacting  of  the  Jew’s 
a  tax  of  .in  drachmas  for  each  iuinh  offered  at  the  daily 
sacrifices.  He  also  unlawfully  and 
Connec-  forcibly  entered  the*  Temple- precincts, 
tion  with  claiming  that  lie  was  purer  than  the 
Jewish  murde  ring  high  priest  Johanan.  There? 
History,  is  no  reason  to  consider  this  account  as 
being  in  its  essentials  untrue*  (Willrich, 
“Jtide-n  und  Gricchcn  vor  der  Makkabiiischen  Erhe- 
bung.”  p.  SO.  declares  the*  episode  to  .lie  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  events  which  happene  d  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes).  It  is  jirobably  to  t his  episode*  that  Eu- 
scliius  refers  in  his  **  ( 'hronie  h*  ”  (under  elute  of  1057 
from  AUralmm — tlmt  i?s  :»<»«>  o.e. — wliieii  <Inte  is  n  r- 

taiiily  erroneous;  lie*  is  followed  by  Jerome;  bv 
Syneellus,  p.  4*0; and  by  Orosius,  iii.  7fi),  when  he 
relates  that  Artaxerxes  HI.,  upon  Ids  march  against 
Egypt,  carried  a  number  of  Jews  into  exile  in  Hyr- 
caniaand  Babylonia.  Possibly  one  of  the  uprisings 
alluded  to  above  may  have  included  a  portion  of 
Judea.  This  is  possibly  also  the  explanation  of  the 
strange  statement  of  Justin  (xxxvi.  3)  that  Xerxes, 
the  king  of  the  Persians,  conquered  the. lews.  Neither 
of  these  statements  is  particularly  reliable.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  tlmt  the  story  of  Judith  is  a  reflection  of  these 
events  lacksall  foundation.  The  statement  of  Sol  in  us 
( x \ x v.  4)  that  Jericho  was  besiege*!  bv  Artaxerxes 
and  destroyed  by  him,  lias  been  explained  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Beinach  (“.Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A. 


Ivohut,”  pp.  44?  *t  st q. )  to  refer  to  the  conquests  of 
the  Sassaniau  king  Artaxerxes  1.  (220-241). 

In  338  Artaxerxes  111.,  with  most  of  his  sons,  was 
murdered  by  Bagoas;  oik;  of  Ills  sons,  Arses,  W’as 
elevated  to  the  throne:  but  after  a  reign  of  two  or 
three  years  he  also  was  put  to  death  by  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  father. 

E.  Mb. 

ARTEMXON :  Leader  of  the  Jewish  insurrection 
in  Cyprus  against  Trajan,  1 17.  There  are  but  scanty 
details  of  i liis  revolt.  According  to  Homan  sources, 
the  Jews  destroyed  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sala¬ 
mi*  und  slew  24U.OOO  Greeks.  The  revolt  was  quelled 
bv  Trajan’s  general  Martins  Turbo;  and  to  judge 
by  the  atrocities  committed  by  him.  the  suppression 
was  attended  with  very  sanguinary  results  for  the 
Jews.  The  law  passed  in  Cyprus  after  the  revolt, 
that  no  Jew*  should  set  foot  on  the  island,  and  that, 
if  cast  there  by  shipwreck,  lie  should  suffer  death, 
shows  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Greek  Cypriotes  toward 
the  Jew  s. 

Bibliography  :  Dion  Cassius,  History,  lxviii.  322;  Gratz, 

< Jcsch.  (h  r  Judah  iv.  127-129. 

L.  G. 

ARTHUR  LEGEND:  The  cycle  of  stories  clus¬ 
tering  around  the  semi -mythical  hero  King  Arthur 
of  England,  and  which  tinds  its  place  in  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature  in  a  Hebrew'  translation  entitled  "I2D 

rWyn  (“The  Book  of  the  Destruction  of 

the  Round  Table”),  composed  in  1279  by  an  author 
whose  name  can  not  be  ascertained.  Only  a  few 
fragments  exist  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  edited 
by  A.  Berliner  in  “Ozar  Toll,”  1885,  pp.  1-11. 
These  include  passages  from  “The  Life  of  Lancelot” 
(pS  fn  “The  Birth  of  Arthur,”  “The  Quest 

of  the  Grail  ”  6x*ODD  NLDU’P  TO^).  The 
original  seems  to  have  concluded  with  a  sermon  on 
repentance,  to  wlnYh  the  translator  refers  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  as  one  of  his  two  motives  for  translating  the 
w  ork,  the  other  motive  being  to  drive  away  his  own 
melancholy.  From  the  nature  of  the  translation, 
which  includes  several  Italian  words,  Steinschneider 
concludes  tlmt  the  original  was  in  Italian  and  that 
the  writer  lived  in  Italy.  But  the  source  from  which 
the  autlior  drew  his  form  of  the  story  is  no  longer 
extant ;  it  was  obviously  merely  a  short  abridgment 
of  the  voluminous  romance  of  chivalry  out  of  which 
the  Arthur  Legend  has  been  composed.  While  the 
book  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  legend, 

t>r  .•■v-.-ii  upon  its;  litc-rsii-y-  history,  it  is  intt-rest- 

ing  for  the  contrast  it  presents  between  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  unelmstity  tlmt  constitute  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  Jewish  ideals  so  opposed  to  these. 
“The  Quest  of  the  Grail,”  though  possibly  in  its 
origin  a  Celtic  legend,  lias  become  inextricably 
associated  with  the  Christian  sacrament  of  the  mass; 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  curious  to  find  it 
treated  in  Hebrew'.  The  translator  seems  to  have 
felt  this,  and  gives  a  somewhat  elaborate  apology 
for  translating  it.  A  Judieo-German  version  of  the 
legend  also  exists  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

Bibliography:  Steinsrhm-ider,  Hehr.  Vetters,  pp.  967-969; 

.  Ideal,  lltitr.  Bit*.  viii.  16;  idem.  Cat.  Hamburg  Library . 
So.  228  and  p,  183.  " 
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ARTICLES  OF  FAITH:  In  the  same  sense  as 
■Christianity  or  Islam.  Judaism  can  not  Ik*  credited 
with  tin*  possession  of  Articles  ol  1* ail li.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  indeed  been  made  at  systematizing  and  • 
reducing  to  a  fixed  phraseology  and  sequence  the  j 
contents  «*f  the  Jewish  religion.  Hut  these  have  al¬ 
ways  lacked  the  one  essential  element:  authoritatix  e 
.sanction  "i»  the  part  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  body. 
And  for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  recognized 
as  final  or  regarded  as  of  universally  binding  force*. 
Though  to  a  certain  extent  incorporated  in  the  lit¬ 
urgy  and  utilizer!  for  purposes  of  instruction,  these 
formulations  of  the  cardinal  tenets  ol  Judaism  car¬ 
ried  no  greater  weight  than  that  imparted  to  them 
by  the  fame  and  scholarship  of  their 
Ho  respective  authors.  None  of  them 
Fixed  had  a  character  analogous  to  that 
Dogmas,  given  in  the  Church  to  its  three  great 
formulas  (the  so-called  Apostles’ 
('reed,  the  Nicetie  or  Consiantinopolitan.  and  the 
Athanasian),  or  even  to  the  u  Kalimat  As-Shahadat  r 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  recital  of  this  k*Kali- 
mah  ”  is  the  first  of  the  five  pillars  of  practical  relig¬ 
ion  in  Islam,  and  everyone  converted  to  Islam  must 
repeat  it  verbatim;  so  that  among  the  conditions  re¬ 
quired  of  every  believer  with  reference  to  confession 
is  the  duty  to  repeat  it  aloud  at  least  once  in  a  life¬ 
time.  None  of  the  many  summaries  from  the  pens 
of  Jewish  philosophers  and  rabbis  has  been  invested 
with  similar  importance  and  prominence.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  relative  absence  of  oflieial  and  obliga¬ 
tory  creeds  are  easily  ascertained.  The  remark  of 
Leibnitz,  in  his  preface  to  the  “  Essais  de  Tiicodicee.” 
that  the  nations  which  filled  the  earth  before  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christianity  had  ceremonies  of  de¬ 
votion.  sacrifices,  libations,  and  a  priesthood,  but 
that  they  had  no  Articles  of  Faith  and  no  dogmatic 
theology,  applies  with  slight  modification  to  the 
Jews.  <  h  iginally  race — or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct 
to  say  nationality — and  religion  were  coextensive. 
Eirtli.  not  profession,  admitted  to  the  religio-national 
fellowship.  As  long  as  internal  dissension  or  exter¬ 
nal  attack  did  not  necessitate  for  purposes  of  defense 
the  formulation  of  the  peculiar  and  differentiating 
doctrines,  the  thought  of  paragraphing  and  fixing 
the  contents  of  the  religious  consciousness  coidd  not 
insinuate  itself  into  the  mind  of  even  the  most  faith¬ 
ful.  Missionary  or  proselytizing  religions  are  driven 
to  the  definite  declaration  of  their  teachings.  The 
admission  of  the  neophyte  hinges  upon  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  acceptance  on  his  part  of  the  belief: 

nml  Hint  tin-rvr  limy  t»v  n<»  un<t*rtnintv  about  wliat  is 

essential  and  what  non-essential,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  proper  authorities  to  determine  and  promulgate 
the  cardinal  tenets  in  a  form  that  will  facilitate 
repetition  and  memorizing.  And  the  same  necessity 
arises  when  tin*  Church  or  religions  fellowship  is 
torn  by  internal  heresies.  Under  the  necessity  of 
combating  heresies  of  various  degrees  of  perilous- 
ness  and  of  stubborn  insistence,  the 
No  Need  Church  and  Islam  were  forced  to  detine 
for  Creeds  and  officially  limit  their  respective 
in  Judaism,  theological  concepts.  Both  of  these 
provocations  to  creed  building  were 
less  intense  in  Judaism.  The  proselytizing  zeal, 
though  during  certain  periods  more  active  than  at 


others,  was.  on  the  whole,  neutralized,  partly  by 
inherent  disinclination  and  partly  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Righteousness,  according  to  Jewish 
belief,  was  not  conditioned  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  And  the  righteous  among  the  na¬ 
tions  that  carried  into  practise  the  seven  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  were  declared  to  be  participants  in  tin*  felicity 
of  the  hereafter.  This  interpretation  of  the  status 
of  non-Jews  precluded  the  development  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  attitude.  Moreover,  the  regulations  for  the 
reception  of  proselytes,  as  developed  in  course  of 
time,  prove  the  eminently  practical — that  is,  theimn- 
crecdal — character  of  Judaism.  Compliance  with 
certain  rites — baptism,  circumcision,  and  sacrifice — 
is  the  test  of  the  would-be  convert’s  faith.  He  is  in¬ 
structed  in  the  details  of  the  legal  practise  that  mani¬ 
fests  the  Jew’s  religiosity,  while  the  profession  of 
faith  demanded  is  limited  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  rejection  of  idolatry  (Yoreh 
I)e‘ah,  Gcrim,  203.  2).  Judah  ha-Levi  ("Cuzari,’’ 
i.  115)  puts  the  whole  matter  very  strikingly  when 
he  says:  k*  We  are  not  putting  on  an  equality  with 
us  a  person  entering  our  religion  through  confession 
alone  [Arabic  original,  hihthmmti  —  by  word].  We 
require  deeds,  including  in  that  term  self-restraint, 
purity,  study  of  the  Law,  circumcision,  and  the 
performance  of  the  other  duties  demanded  by  the 
Torah.”  For  the  preparation  of  the  convert,  there¬ 
fore,  no  other  method  of  instruction  was  employed 
than  for  the  training  of  one  horn  a  Jew.  The  aim 
of  teaching  was  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
obedience  to  which  manifested  the  acceptance  of  the 
underlying  religious  principles;  namely,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  and  the  holiness  of  Israel  as  the  people 
of  II  is  covenant. 

The  controversy  whether  Judaism  demands  belief 
in  dogma,  or  inculcates  obedience  to  practical  laws 
alone,  liasenlistcd  many  competent  scholars.  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  “Jerusalem,"  defended  the  noil- 
dogmatic  nature  of  Judaism,  while  Low  among 
others  (see  his  “Gesammelte  Schriften,"  i.  31-5*2,  433 
et  *■(].  1371)  took  the  opposite  side.  Low  made  it 
clear  that  the  Mendclssolinian  theory  had  been  car¬ 
ried  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  for  faith  and  belief  in  Hebrew  (fBlEX)  had 
undoubtedly  been  strained  too  far  to  substantiate 
the  Mendclssolinian  thesis.  Underlying  the  practise 
of  the  Law  was  assuredly  the  recognition  of  certain 
fundamental  and  decisive  religious  principles  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  belief  in  God  and  revelation,  and 

likewise*  in  tli**  iloc-triii.-  of  retributive  divine*  j  usticc. 

The  modern  critical  view  of  the  development  of  the 
Pentateuch  within  the  evolution  of  Israel's  liiotio- 
t  heism  confirms  this  theory.  The  controversy  of  the 
Prophets  hinges  on  the  adoption  by  the  people  of 
Israel  of  the  religion  of  Yhwh,  that  excluded  from 
the  outset  idolatry,  or  certainly  the  recognition  of 
any  other  deity  than  Yhwii  as  the  legitimate  Lord 
of  Israel;  that,  in  its  progressive 

Evolution  evolution,  associated  with  Yhwii  the 
of  concepts  of  holiness,  justice,  and  right - 

Judaism,  eousness;  and  that  culminated  in  the 
teaching  of  God's  spirituality  and 
universality.  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  recast  in  accordance  with  these  latter  religious 
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ideas,  evince  the  force  of  a  strong  ami  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended  conviction  concerning  the  providential 
purpose  in  the  destinies  of  earth's  inhabitants,  and 
more  especially  in  the  guidance  of  Israel.  The 
Psalms  and  Wisdom  hooks  manifest  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  definite  religious  beliefs.  To  say  that 
Judaism  is  a  barren  legalistic  convention,  as  Men¬ 
delssohn  avers,  is  an  unmistakable  exaggeration. 
Tin*  modicum  of  truth  in  his  theory  is  that  through¬ 
out  Biblical  Judaism,  as  in  fact  through  all  later 
phases  of  Jewish  religious  thinking  and  practise, 
this  doctrinal  clement,  remains  always  in  solution. 
It  is  not  crystallized  into  fixed  phraseology  or  rigid 
dogma.  And,  moreover,  the  ethical  and  practical 
implications  of  the  religion  arc  never  obscured. 
Tins  is  evidenced  by  the  Biblical  passages  that,  in 
tiie  opinion  of  many,  partake  of  the  nature  of  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith,  or  arc  of  great  value  us  showing  what, 
in  theopinion  of  their  respective  authors,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  religion.  Among  these  the  most  note¬ 
worthy -are  Dent.  vi.  4:  Isa.  xlv.  5-7;  Micah  vi.  8; 
IV  xv.  ;  Isa.  i.  16,  17:  xxxiii.  15. 

Whatever  controversies  may  have  agitated  Israel 
during  the  centuries  of  the  Prophets  and  the  earlier 
postcxilic  period,  they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  induce 
the  defining  of  Articles  of  Faith  to  counteract  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  heretical  teaching.  Dogmatic  differences 
manifest  themselves  only  after  the  Maocabcan  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence.  But  even  these  differences 
were  not  far-reaching  enough  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
herent  aversion  to  dogmatic  fixation  of  principles; 
for,  with  the  Jews,  acceptance  of  principles  was  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  theoretical  assent  as  of  practi¬ 
cal  conduct.  Though  Josephus  would  have  the  di¬ 
visions  between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees  hinge 
on  the  formal  acceptance  or. rejection  of  certain 
points  of  doctrine — such  as  Providence,  resurrection 
of  the  body,  which,  for  the  Pharisees,  was  identical 
with  future  retribution  —  it  is  the 

Discus-  consensus  of  opinion  among  modern 
sions  and  scholars  that  the  differences  between 
Dogmatism  these  two  parties  were  rooted  in  their 
Disfavored,  respective  political  programs,  and  im¬ 
plied  in  their  respectively  national 
and  anti-national  attitudes,  rather  than  in  their 
philosophical  or  religious  dogmas. 

If  the  words  of  Sirach  (iii.  20-23)  are  to  be  taken 
ns  a  criterion,  the  intensely  pious  of  his  days  did  not 
incline  to  speculations  on  what  was  beyond  their 
powers  to  comprehend.  They  were  content  to  per¬ 
form  their  religious  duties  in  simplicity'  of  faith. 
The  Mishnah  (Hag.  ii.  1)  indorsed  this  view  of  Si- 
rach,  and  in  some  degree  discountenanced  theos¬ 
ophy  and  dogmatism.  Among  the  recorded  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  dogmatic  problems 
commanded  only  a  very  inferior  degree  of  attention 
(‘Er.  13A:  controversy  concerning  the  value  of  hu¬ 
man  life;  Hag.  12^:  concerning  the  order  of  Crea¬ 
tion).  Nevertheless,  in  the  earliest  Mishnah  is  found 
the  caution  of  Abtalion  against  heresy  and  unbe¬ 
lief  (Ah.  i.  11  [12]);  and  many  a  Baraita  betrays 
the  prevalence  of  religious  differences  (Ber.  1 2/> ; 
‘Ab.  Zarah  17u).  These  controversies  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  prayer-book  and  the  liturgy.  This 
is  shown  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  8bema‘; 
to  the  Messianic  predictions  in  the  Shemoneh-’Esreh 


(the  ** Eighteen  Benedictions”),  which  emphasized 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection;  and,  finally,  to  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Decalogue— though  the 
latter  was  again  omitted  in  order  to  counteract  the 
belief  that  it  alone  lmd  been  revealed  (Tumid  v,  1; 
Yer.  Ber.  Bab.  Ber.  12*/)-  These  expressions  of 
belief  arc  held  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to 
give  definite  utterance  and  impressiveness  to  the 
corresponding  doctrines  that  were  either  rejected  or 
attenuated  by  some  of  the  heretical  schools.  But 
while  these  port  ions  of  the  daily  liturgy  are  express¬ 
ive  of  the*  doctrinal  contents  of  the  regnant  party 
in  the  synagogue  (see  Landshutli,  in  Kdelman’s 
“  I legyon  Leli  ” ;  and  Litthoy),  they  were  not  cast 
into  the  form  of  catalogued  Articles  of  Faith. 

The  first  to  make  the  attempt  to  formulate  them 
was  Philo  of  Alexandria.  The  influence  of  Greek 
thought  induced  among  the  Jews  of  Egypt  the  re¬ 
flective  mood.  Discussion  was  undoubtedly  active 
outlie  unset t-hd  points  of  speculative  belief;  and 
such  discussion  led,  as  it  nearly  always  does,  to  a 
stricter  definition  of  the  doctrines.  In  bis  work, 
Do  Mundi  Opiticio,”  Ixi.,  Philo  enumerates  five 
articles  as  embracing  the  chief  tenets  of  Mosaism: 
(1)  God  is  and  rules;  (2)  God  is  one;  (3)  the  world 
was  created;  (4)  Creation  is  one;  (5)  God's  provi¬ 
dence  rules  Creation.  But  among  the  Tannaim  and 
Amoraim  this  example  of  Philo  found  no  followers, 
though  many  of  their  number  were  drawn  into  con¬ 
troversies  with  both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  bad  to 
fortify  their  faith  against  the  attacks  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  philosophy  as  well  as  against  rising  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Only  in  a  general  way  the  Mishnah  Sanh. 
xi.  1  excludes  from  t lie  world  to  come  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  and  those  that  deny  belief  in  resurrection  or 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah.  R.  Akiha  would 
also  regard  as  heretical  the  readers  of  D'MVnn  D^DD 
— certain  extraneous  writings  (Apocrypha  or  Gos¬ 
pels)— and  persons  that  would  heal  through  whis¬ 
pered  formulas  of  magic.  Abba  Saul  designated  as 
under  suspicion  of  infidelity  those  that  pronounce 
the  ineffable  name  of  the  Deity.  By  implication  the 
contrary  doctrine  and  attitude  may  thus  lie  regarded 
as  having  been  proclaimed  as  orthodox.  On  the 
other  hand,  Akiha  himself  declares 
Philo  and  that  the  command  to  love  one’s  neigh- 
Akiba.  bor  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Law;  while  Ben  Asai  assigns  this 
distinction  to  the  Biblical  verse,  “This  is  t lie  book 
of  the  generations  of  man”  (Gen.  v.  i. ;  Gen.  R. 
XXIV.).  The  definition  of  Ilillel  the  elder,  in  his 
interview  with  a  would-be  convert  (Shah.  31a),  em¬ 
bodies  in  the  golden  rule  the  one  fundamental  article 
of  faith.  A  teacher  of  the  third  Christian  century, 
R.  Simlai,  traces  the  development  of  Jewish  relig¬ 
ious  principles  from  Moses  with  his  613  commands 
of  prohibition  and  injunction,  through  David,  who, 
according  to  this  rabbi,  enumerates  eleven ;  through 
Isaiah,  with  six;  Micah,  with  three;  to  Ilabakkuk, 
who  simply  but  impressively  sums  up  all  religious 
faith  in  the  single  phrase,  uThe  pious  lives  in  his 
faith”  (Mak.,  toward  end).  As  the  Ilalakah  enjoins 
that  one  shall  prefer  death  to  an  act  of  idolatry, 
incest,  unelmstity,  or  murder,  the  inference  is  plain 
that  the  corresponding  positive  principles  were  held 
to  be  fundamental  articles  of  Judaism, 
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From  Philo  down  to  late  medieval  and  even  J 
modern  writers  the  Decalogue  has  been  held  to  be 
in  some  way  a  summary  of  both  the  articles  of  the 
true  faith  and  the  duties  derived  from  that  faith. 
According  to  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  (see  **  De 
Vila  Mosis”)  the  order  of  the  Ten  Words  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.  They  divide  readily  into  two  groups:  the 
first  live  summarizing  man's  relations  to  the  Deity: 
the  other  five  specifying  man's  duties  to  his  fellows. 
Il)ii  Ezra  virtually  adopts  this  view.  He  interprets 
the  contents  of  the  Decalogue,  not 
The  merely  in  their  legal-ritual  hearing. 
Decalogue  but  as  expressive  of  cthico-religious 
as  a  principles.  But  this  view  can  be 
Summary,  i raced  to  other  traditions.  In  Yer. 

Her.  (>'/  the  Sheina’  is  declared  to  be  ! 
only  an  epitome  of  tin*  Decalogue.  That  in  the  j 
poetry  of  the  synagogal  ritual  this  thought  often  j 
dominates  is  well  known.  No  less  a  thinker  than  | 
Saadia  Gann  composed  a  liturgical  production  of  J 
this  character  (sec  Azhauot);  and  H.  Eliezer  ben 
Nathan  of  Mayciice  enriched  the  prayer-book  with 
a  piyyut  in  which  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  com¬ 
mands  are  rubricated  in  the  order  of  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Decalogue.  The  theory  that,  the  Dec¬ 
alogue  was  the  foundation  of  Judaism,  its  article  of 
faith,  was  advocated  hy  Isaac  Ahravanel  (see  his 
Commentary  <m  Ex.  xx.  1);  and  in  recent  years  by 
Isaac  M.  Wise  of  Cincinnati  in  his  **  Catechism  ”  and 
other  writings. 

The  only  confession  of  faith,  however,  which, 
though  not  so  denominated,  has  found  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance.  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  liturgy  con tained 
in  all  Jewish  prayer-1  looks.  In  its  original  form  it 
read  somewhat  as  follows:  “True  and  established  is 
this  word  for  us  forever.  True  it  is  that  Thou  art 
our  God  as  Thou  wast  the  God  of  our  fathers;  our 
King  as  [Thou  wast]  the  King  of  our  fathers;  our  Re¬ 
deemer  and  the  Redeemer  of  our  fathers ;  our  Creator 
and  the  Hock  of  our  salvation:  our  Deliverer  and 
Savior— this  from  eternity  is  Thv  name,  and  there  is 
no  God  besides  Thee.-  This  statement  dates  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  days  of  the  Hasmoucuus  (see  Lands- 
huth,  in  ulIegyon  Leb”). 

In  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  specifications  in 
connected  sequence,  and  rational  analysis  of  Articles 
of  Faith,  did  not  find  favor  with  the  teachers  and 
the  faithful  liefore  the  Arabic  period. 

Saadia’s,  The  polemics  with  the  Karaites  on  the 
Judah  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  neees- 
ha-Levi’s,  sity  of  defending  their  religion  against 
and  the  attacks  of  the  philosophies  current 

Bahya's  among  Inuh  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
Creed.  induced  the  leading  thinkers  to  define 
and  formulate  their  beliefs.  Saadia  *s 
**  Emunot  we-Deot  ”  is  in  reality  one  long  exposition 
of  the  main  tenets  of  the  faith.  The  plan  of  the 
hook  discloses  a  systematization  of  the  different  re 
ligious  doctrines  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
author,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  his  faith.  They 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  treatment  by  him.  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  The  world  is  created;  (2)  God  is  one 
and  incorporeal;  (3)  belief  in  revelation  (including 
the  divine  origin  of  tradition);  (4)  man  is  called  to 
righteousness  and  endowed  with  all  necessary  qual¬ 
ities  of  mind  and  soul  to  avoid  sin;  (5)  belief  in  re¬ 


ward  and  punishment:  the  soul  is  created  pure; 

after  death  it  leaves  the  body:  (7)  belief  in  resurrec¬ 
tion;  (8)  Messianic  expectation,  retribution,  and 
final  judgment.  Judah  ha-Levi  endeavored,  in  his 
“Cuzari,”  to  determine  the  fundamentals  of  Juda¬ 
ism  on  another  basis.  He  rejects  all  appeal  to 
speculative  reason,  repudiating  the  method  of  the 
Motekallamin.  The  miracle*  and  traditions  are,  in 
their  supernatural  diameter.  ln>th  the  source  and 
the  evidence  of  the  true  faith.  With  them  Judaism 
stands  and  falls.  The  hook  of  Bahya  ilm  Pakuda 
(“Ilobot  lia-Lebabot  r ).  while  remarkable,  as  it  is. 
for  endeavoring  to  give  religion  its  true  setting  as  a 
spiritual  force,  contributed  nothing  of  note  to  tin* 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  articles.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  unity  of  God,  His  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  the  possibilities  of  leading  a  di¬ 
vine  life — which  were  never  forfeited  by  man — are 
expounded  as  essentials  of  Judaism. 

More  interesting  on  this  point  is  the  work  of  R. 
Abraham  ilm  Daud  (1120)  entitled  uEmunah  Ramali” 
(The  High  Faith).  In  the  second  di- 
rbn  Daud  vision  of  his  treatise  he  discourses  on 
and  the  principles  of  faith  and  the  Law. 
Hananel  These  principles  are:  The  existence 
ben  of  God;  His  unity;  His  spirituality; 
IJushiel.  His  other  attributes;  His  power  as 
manifested  in  Ilis  works;  His  provi¬ 
dence.  Less  well  known  is  tin*  scheme  of  an  African 
rabbi,  Hananel  b.  Hushiel.  about  a  century  earlier, 
according  to  whom  Judaism's  fundamental  articles 
number  four:  Belief  in  G«*d:  belief  in  prophecy; 
belief  in  a  future  state;  belief  in  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  most  widely  spread  and  popular  of  all  creeds 
is  that  of  Maimonides.  embracing  the  thirteen  arti¬ 
cles.  Why  he  chose  this  particular  number  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some  have  seen  in 
the  number  a  reference  to  the  thirteen  attributes  of 
God.  Probably  no  injuring  attaches  to  the  choice 
of  the  number.  His  articles  are:  (1)  The  existence 
of  God:  (2)  His  unity;  (3>  His  spirituality;  (4)  His 
eternity:  (5)  God  alone  the  object  of  worship;  (0) 
Revelation  through  His  prophets;  (7)  the  preemi¬ 
nence  of  Moses  among  the  Prophets; 
The  (H)  God's  law  given  on  Mount  Sinai; 
Thirteen  (!))  the  immutability  of  the  Torah  as 
Articles  of  God's  Law; « lrt>  God’s  foreknowledge 
Mai-  of  men’s  actions;  (11)  retribution; 
monides.  (12)  the  coining  of  the  Messiah;  (13) 
Resurrection.  This  creed  Maimonides 
wrote  while  still  a  very  young  man;  it  forms  a  part 
of  his  Mishnah  Commentary,  but  lie  never  referred 
to  it  in  his  later  works  (s<*o  S.  Adler,  u  Tenets  of 
Faith  and  Their  Authority  in  the  Talmud,”  in  his 
“  Kobe/.  4al  Yad.”  p.  !>2.  where  Yad  ha-llazakah. 
Issurc  Biali.  xiv.  2,  is  referred  to  as  proof  that  Mai¬ 
monides  in  his  advanced  age  regarded  as  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  faith  only  the  uuity  of  God  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  idolatry).  It  did  not  meet  universal 
acceptance;  but.  as  its  phraseology  is  succinct,  it 
has  passed  into  the 'prayer  1* ink,  and  is  therefore 
familiar  to  almost  all  Jews  of  the  Orthodox  school. 
The  successors  of  Maimonides.  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century — Nahmanides.  A  him  Mari 
ben  Moses.  .Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran.  Allxi.  Isaac 
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Anuna,  arid  Joseph  Juabez — reduced  his  thirteen 
articles  to  three:  Belief  in  God;  in  Creation  (or  reve¬ 
lation);  and  in  providence  (or  retribution).  Others, 
like  Crescas  and  David  ben  Samuel  Estella,  spoke  of 
seven  fundamental  articles,  laying  stress  also  on  free¬ 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  David  ben  Yom-Tob  ibn 
Bilia,  in  bis  “  Yesodot  lia-Maskil”  (Fundamentals  of 
the  Thinking  Man),  adds  to  the  thirteen  of  Maimon- 
ides  thirteen  of  his  own — a  number  which  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Albo  (see  "  ‘  Ikkarim,"  iii.)  also  chose 
for  his  fundamentals;  while  Jedaiah  IVnini,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  “Behinat  ha-Dat.”  enumerated  no 
less  than  thirty-five  cardinal  principles  (see  Low, 

“  Jiidisehe  Doginen,”  in  “Gesammelte  Werkc.”  i.  lob 
it  si  q.  \  and  ^ehechter,  u  Dogmas  of  Judaism,”  in 
“Studies  of  Judaism,”  pp.  147-131). 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Asher  ben  Jehiel  of 
Toledo  raised  his  voice  against  the  Maimonidean  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith,  declaring  them  to  be  only  temporary, 
and  suggested  that  another  be  added  to  recognize 
that  the  Exile  is  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  Israel. 
Isaac  Abravanel,  in  his  **  Rush  Antanah,”  took  the 
same  attitude  toward  Muimonides*  creed.  While 
defending  Muimonides  against  Hasdai  and  AH>o,  he 
refused  to  accept  dogmatic  articles  for  Judaism, 
holding,  with  all  the  fabulists, 'that  the  613  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Law  art*  all  tantamount  to  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith  (see  Dogma). 

In  liturgical  poetry  the  Articles  of  Faith  as  evolved  ' 
by  philosophical  speculation  met  with  metrical  pres-  j 
eutation.  The  most  noted  of  such  metrical  and 
rimed  elaborations  are  the  “Adon  ‘01am,”by  an  i 
anonymous  writer— now  used  as  an  introduction  to  j 
the  morning  services  (by  tin*  Sephardim  as  the  con-  j 
elusion  of  the  must  if  nr  “  additional  ”  service),  and  j 
of  comparatively  recent  date:  and  the  other  known 
as  the  "Yigdal,”  according  to  Luzzatto,  by  R. 
Daniel  b.  Judah  Dayyan. 

The  modern  catechisms  abound  in  formulated  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith.  These  are  generally  intended  to  he 
recited  by  the  candidates  for  confirmation,  or  to  be 
used  for  the  reception  of  proselytes  j 

Modern  (see  Dr.  Einhom’s  **  *01at  Tamid  ”).  j 
Cate-  The  Central  Conference  of  American  j 

chisms.  Rabbis,  in  devising  a  formula  for  the  j 
admission  of  proselytes,  elalrorated  a'| 
set  of  Articles  of  Faith.  These  modern  schemes 
have  not  met  with  general  favor— their  authors 
being  in  almost' all  cases  the  only  ones  that  have 
had  recourse  to  them  in  practise.  The  points  of 
agreement  in  these  recent  productions  consist  in  the 
affirmation  of  theunityof  God;  the  election  of  Israel 
as  the  priest  people;  the  Messianic  destiny  of  all 
Immunity.  The  declaration  of  principles  by  the 
Pittsburg  Conference  (1885)  is  to  he  classed*  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  many  attempts  to  fix  in  a  succinct 
enumeration  the  main  principles  of  the  modern  Jew¬ 
ish  religious  consciousness. 

The  Karaites  are  not  behind  the  Rabbinitcs  in  the 
elaboration  of  Articles  of  Faith.  The  oldest  instances 
of  the  existence  of  such  articles  among  them  are  found 
in  the  famous  work  by  Judah  ben  Elijah  Iladassi, 
wEshkol  lia-Kofer.”  In  the  order  there  given  these 
are  the  articles  of  the  Karaite  faith:  (1)  God  is  the 
Creator  of  all  created  beings;  (2)  He  is  premundane 
and  lias  no  peer  or  associate;  (3)  the  whole  uul verse 


is  created;  (4)  Gud  called  Moses  and  the  other  Proph¬ 
ets  of  the  Biblical  canon ;  (5)  the  Law  of  Moses  alone 
is  true;  (6)  to  know  the  language  of 
The  the  Bible  is  a  religious  duty;  (7)  the 
Karaites.  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  the  palace  of 
the  world’s  Ruler;  (8)  belief  in  Resur¬ 
rection  contemporaneous  with  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah;  (II)  final  judgment ;  (10)  retribution.  The 
number  ten  here  is  not  accidental.  It  is  in  keeping 
|  with  the  scheme  of  the  Decalogue.  Judah  Iladassi 
acknowledges  that  lie  bad  predecessors  in  this  line, 
and  mentions  some  of  the  works  on  which  he  bases 
his  enumeration.  The  most  succinct  cataloguing  of 
the  Karaite  faith  in  articles  is  that  by  Elijah  Basli- 
yatzi  (died  about  14110).  His  articles  vary  but  little 
from  those  by  Iladassi,  but  they  are  put  with  greater 
philosophical  precision  (see  Jost,  u  Geschichte  des 
Judenthums,”  ii.  331). 

Bibliography:  Schlesinger,  Orman  translation  of  1  Tfrluirim 
<esp**eially  introduction  and  annotations),  xvl-xlill.  ft 
sey.,  (>4(l  ft  sey.;  Ldw.  Gesaunnclte  II V  rAr,  i.  31-52.  133-178; 
Jost,  Gesch.  tin*  Judenthums  nnd  Seiner  Sekttn;  Ham- 
burner.  Realencychynidie,  s.v.  [toymen;  Rapoport.  Hi o- 
of  llmmnel ;  Schechter,  The  Doymas  of  Judaism .  In 
St  udics  of  Judaism*  pp.  147-181 ;  J.  A  ub,  Uchrr  die  Glaultem- 
Symholc  der  Mosaischen  Reliyion  ;  Frank  el’s  Zcitschrift 
ff)r  die  Jteliyidseu  Intrresscn  dcs  Judenthums ,  1845,  4<»9, 
44H :  Crti/.vnnelu  Gnnullehren  des  Israel  it  ischen  CSlauhen *, 
in  Geiger's  Wisscnsch.  Zcitschrift  fUrJfld.  Theoloyic*  t.  39 
ct  sey ^  ii.  08.  255. 

k.  E.  G.  IL 

The  Articles:  The  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith  for¬ 
mulated  according  to  Muimonides  in  his  Mishnah 
Commentary  to  Sanhedrin,  introduction  to  ch.  ix. 
— which  have  been  accepted  by  the  great  majority 
of  Jews  and  are  found  in  the  old  prayer-book — are 
as  follows: 

l.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  His  name!— Is 
»>oth  Creator  ami  Ruler  of  all  created  beings,  and  that  He  alone 
bath  made,  doth  make,  and  ever  will  make  all  works  of  nature. 

i  2. 1  firmly  lielieve  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  His  name!— is 
J  one:  and  no  Unity  is  like  His  in  any  form  ;  and  that  He  alone  is 
;  our  God  who  was  is.  and  ever  will  be. 

!  3.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  His  name  I— 

is  not  a  tKXly :  and  no  corporeal  relations  apply  to  Him ;  and 
that  there  exists  nothin#  that  has  any  similarity  to  Him. 

4.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  creator— blessed  be  His  name! — 
was  the  first  and  will  also  be  the  last. 

5.  I  firmly  lielieve  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  His  name!— 
is  alone  worthy  of  being  worshiped,  and  that  no  other  being  is 
worthy  of  our  worship. 

6.  I  flnnly  believe  that  all  the  words  of  the  Prophets  are  true. 

7.  I  firmly  b»*lleve  that  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  our  .master — 
peace  be  upon  him!— was  true;  and  that  be  was  the  chief  of 
the  Prophets,  both  of  those  that  preceded  him  and  of  those  that 
followed  him. 

8.  1  flnnly  lielieve  that  the  Law  which  we  possess  now  Is  the 
same  that  hath  been  given  to  Moses  our  master— peace  be  upon 
him ! 

9.  I  firmly  lielieve  that  this  .  Law  will  not  he  changed,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  ether  l,aw  [or  dispensation]  given  by  the 
Creator — bl<*ss<*d  be  His  name ! 

10.  I  firmly  lielieve  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  His  name!  — 

knoweth  all  the  actions  of  men  and  all  their  thoughts,  as  it  la 
said :  He  that  fashioneth  the  hearts  of  them  all.  He  that  con¬ 

sidered  all  their  works  ”  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15). 

11.  I  flnnly  lielieve  that  the  Creator— blessed  be  He!— re- 
wardeth  those  that  keep  His  commandments  and  punished 
those  that  transgress  His  commandments. 

12.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  j-oming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  al¬ 
though  He  may  tarry,  I  daily  hope  for  His  coming. 

13.  I  flnnly  believe  that  there  will  take  place  a  revival  of 
the  dead  at  a  time  which  will  please  the  Creator— blessed  b© 
His  name,  and  exalted  His  memorial  for  ever  and  ever! 

According  to  Muimonides  lie  that  rejects  any  of 
these  articles  is  an  unbeliever,  and  places  himself 
outside  of  the  Jewish  community. 
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Joseph  Albo  reduces  the  article  s  to  tlirce  funda¬ 
mental  principles: 

1.  Erixtf  ncr  *»f  Gi«l:  Comprehension  of  God's  unity.  His  in- 
corporeality,  His  eternity.  and  of  the  fart  of  His  being  the  object 
of  man’s  worship. 

2.  Iirrrhilinn :  Comprehension  of  prophecy,  of  Mosers  as  su¬ 
preme  authority.  of  the  origin  a^u  immutability  of  the 

Law. 

3.  Retribution :  Comprehension  of  the  divine  judgment 
and  of  Resumption. 

Tin  •sc  throe  principles  have,  in  the  main,  been 
adopted  also  by  nunh  rn  theologians,  botli  conserva¬ 
tive  and  liberal,  as  the  fundamentals  of  Judaism  in 
the  religious  instruction  »>f  children  as  well  as  in  the 
confession  of  faith  t»*  I**  recited  by  proselytes;  some 
(<?.//.,  Biidingcr)  laying  especial  stress  on  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  others  U.f/.,  Stein)  on  the  priestly 
mission  of  Israel,  or  the  Messianic  hope. 

Einliorn  posits  the  following  five  Articles  of  Faith : 

1.  God  the  Croat. »r. 

2.  Man  in  His  image. 

3.  Revelation  <thn*ugh  Moses). 

4.  (oh!  the  Judge. 

5.  Israel  H  is  priest-people. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in 
1896,  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  adopted  the  following 
four  (or  five)  articles  in  the  “  Proselyte  Confession 

1.  God  the  Only  One. 

2.  Man  His  image. 

3«.  Immortality  of  the  s*»uL 
3 1>.  Retribution. 

4.  Israel’s  mission. 

ARTISANS.— In  Bible  and  Talmud:  The 

general  term  f«»r  "artisan  **  in  the  Bible  is  “harash  ” 
or  ••horesli/’  which,  derived  from  a  verb  meaning 
“to  cut,”  is  applicable  to  any  worker  in  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  metal,  stone,  or  wood  (compare  the 
use  of  this  term  in  a  general  sense  in  II  Kings  xxii. 
6,  xxiv.  14;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxix.  2).  At  times  it  is 
used  more  definitely  of  a  carpenter  (Jer.  x.  3:  Isa. 
xli.  7),  of  a  metal  worker  (Ilosea  xiii.  2),  or  of  an 
armorer  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19).  Usually, 
Terms.  however,  the  term  is  qualified  by  the 
addition  of  the  material,  as  “harash 
eben,”  a  worker  in  stone  (II  Sam.  v.  11);  “harash 
‘cz,”  a  worker  in  wood  (if/.):  “horesh  nehoshet,”  a 
worker  in  bronze  (I  Kings  vii.  14);  and  “harash 
barzel,”  a  worker  in  iron  (II  Cliron.  xxiv.  12). 
From  the  same  root  is  derived  “haroshet,”  skilled 
work,  defined,  as  above,  by  the  addition  of  “eben” 
or  “  ‘ez  ”  (Ex.  xxxi.  5».  In  traditional  literature  the 
terms  for  “artisan  ** aud  “handicraft  ”  are  “umman  ” 
and  “  ummanut **  respectively  (Song  Sol.  vii.  2,  “om- 
man  ”). 

Leaving  to  special  articles  si  detailed  description 
of  the  various  crafts  ami  occupations  mentioned  in 
Bible  and  Talmud,  it  will  l>e  sufficient  to  give  here  a 
general  summary  of  sjxeializcd  occupations,  where¬ 
in.  for  completeness*  sake,  unskilled  laborers  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  smelting  of  gold  and  silver  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  oldest  crafts  known  to  man.  The  “  zoref  ” 
(Judges  xvii.  4:  Isa.  xl.  19,  xli.  7,  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  x. 
9.  14,  li.  17,  and  elsewhere)  or  “mezaref”  (Mai.  iii. 
2-3),  literally  “  smelter, ”  is  the  goldsmith  or  silver¬ 
smith.  The  smelting  was  done  in  the  “  kur  ”  (smelt¬ 
ing  pot,  Prov.  xvii.  3.  xxvii.  21)  or  the  “mazref  ” 

( ib.).  In  traditional  literature  the  “  zahabi,”  Aramaic 


“dahabi,”  “dahabana  ”  (goldsmith),  is  distinguished 
from  the  “  kassafi  ”  or  “ kassaf  ”  (silversmith).  Cop¬ 
per  and  bronze  were  worked  In*  the  “horesh  neho¬ 
shet”  (Gen.  iv.  22;  I  Kings  vii.  14).  In  the  Mish- 
nail  lie  is  called  “mezaref  nehoshet”  (Ket.  vii.  10); 
in  the  Talmud  “hashslmla  dude  ”  (kettle-smith,  Ket. 

77a;  see,  however,  ib.,  where  “meza- 
Workers  in  ref  nehoshet”  is  differently  explained). 

Metal.  Iron,  like  gold,  was  smelted  in  the 
“kur”  (Dent.  iv.  20;  I  Kings  viii.  51; 
Jer.  xi.  4).  The  “banish  barzel”  (iron-worker  or 
smith,  II  Cliron.  xxiv.  12)  is  called  in  traditional 
literature  “nappah”  (one  who  uses  bellows)  or 
“  pelmmi  ”  (one  who  uses  charcoal).  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  “tarsi  ”  (chaser  or  embosser;  compare 
Low,  in  Krauss,  “Lehnwdrter,”  ii.  277a;  and  Jas- 
trow,  “Dictionary,”  *.r.  'd*)D,  i.). 

The  “harash  ‘ez”  (worker  in  wood,  Ex.  xxxi.  5) 
is  called  in  traditional  literature  “naggar,”  and 
means  “carpenter”  as  well  as  “joiner.”  As  spe¬ 
cialists  in  this  calling  arc  mentioned  the  “saddaah” 
or  “saddana”  (maker  of  stocks,  Pes.  28a)  and  the 
“kazzaz”  (feller  of  trees.  Cant.  R.  ii.  2;  Lev.  R. 
xxiii.).  Carving  is  mentioned  in  I  Kings  vi.  29,  and 
elsewhere ;  “  kiyy ur  ”  (paneling),  in  traditional  litera¬ 
ture  (B.  B.  536). 

Workers  in  stone  were  the  “hozeb  ”  (quarryman 
or  stone-cutter,  I  Kings  v.  29),  who  hewed  the 
stone  from  the  rock,  and  the  “lioresh 
Workers  in  eben”  (stone-polisher,  II  Sam.  v.  11). 

Wood  In  traditional  literature  the  first  is 
and  Stone,  called  “hazzab,”  the  latter  “sat tat  ” 
(B.  M.  1186).  Those  who  chisel  mill¬ 
stones  are  called  “nekorot”  (Tosef.,  Kid.  v.  14;  Kid. 
82a);  engravers  in  stone  are  “pattahe  ahaniin  ”  or 
“mcfattelie  ahanim”  (Ycr.  Slick,  iv.  48a;  Kelim 
xxix.  5). 

The  “bonch  ”  (builder)  iscalledin  traditional  liter¬ 
ature  “ bannai  ”  (Kelim  xxix.  3;  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B. 
B.  vii.  2;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  776:  B.  M.  1186),  who  is 
differentiated  from  the  “ardikal”  or  “adrikal”= 
Assyrian  “  dimgallu”(  the  architect  or  eyestone-setter, 
B.  M.  Lc.\  Tar g.  II.,  Sam.  v.  11).  The  specialized 
term  for  wall-builders  is  “goderim”  (II  Kings  xii. 
13)  or  “harashe  eben  kir”  (II  Sam.  v.  11).  To  this 
trade  belong  the  “pison”  (mortar-maker,  Kelim  xx. 
2),  the  “tali”  (plasterer,  Ezek.  xiii.  11),  and  the 
“  say y ad  ”  (whitewaslier,  lime-burner,  Shab.  806). 

The  “yozer”  (potter)  is  in  traditional  literature 
“  paliara  ”  (Targ.  Isa.  xxix.  16).  As  specialists  in 
this  trade  are  mentioned  the  “kaddad”  (jug-maker, 
M.  K.  136;  Pcs.  556,  MS.M.,  ed.  *1*13),  the  “godel 
tanmirim”  (oven -maker),  the  “godel  kele  zurali” 
(art-potter,  31.  K.  11a;  Yer.  Slmh.  vii.  lOtf),  and  the 
“  kaddar  ”  (maker  of  pots,  Toliar.  vii.  1)..  Tlie  “  zag- 
gag,”  Aramaic  “zaggaga”  (glazier,  31.  K.  136;  Yer. 
Ah.  Zarali  ii.  40c),  is  specialized  into  the  “nofeah 
kele  zekokit  ”  (glass-blower,  Yer.  Shab.  l.c.).  Here 
belongs  the  “hofer  sliihin”  (ditch- 
Workers  in  digger,  B.  K.‘  50a).  The  “bursi” 

Clay,  (tanner  or  hide-dresser;  see  Krauss, 
Earth,  and  “  LehnwOrter,”  s.v.)  or  “  ‘abbedan  ” 
leather.  (Kelim  xxvi.  8)  had  as  assistant  the 
“sliallalia”  (flayer,  skinner,  Shab. 
496).  who  prepared  the  hides  for  tanning.  As  special¬ 
ists  in  '.his  line  are  found  the  “slmkkaf  ”  or  “ushkafa” 
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(shoemaker,  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  B.  i.  15;  Git.  086). 
the  “ razan”  (belt-maker,  Pes.  iv.  6),  the  “sarag” 
(harness-maker,  Kelim  xxiv.  8),  the  “zakkak” 
(maker  of  leather  bottles,  3Iik.  ix.  5),  and  the  “san- 
delar ”  (sandal-maker,  Yer.  Hag.  iii.  78/7). 

In  the  textile  industry  a  number  of  crafts  are 
mentioned,"  such  as  “ /.am mar 77  (the  wool-weaver, 
•E«Iuy.  iii.  4;  Kelim  xxix.  6);  “pislitani  ”  (the  beater 
of  tiax.  Yer.  Yeb.  xiii.  13/*;  Gen.  R.  xxxii.8);  “ma'a- 
zcla”  (the  spinner.  Keel.  B.  vii.  0);  “azlova  ”  (the 
net  weaver,  B.  3L  *2-1//):  “kiwwaah”  (the  common 
weaver,  Shab.  113./,  140//);  “oreg”  (the  weaver,  Yer. 

Slick,  v.  49a):  “gardi  ”  (wool-weaver, 
Textile  Kelim  xii.  4);  “tarsi”  (the  artistic 
Industry,  weaver,  *A1>.  Zarah  176;  Suk.  51//); 

“sericarius”  (the  silk-weaver,  Pesik. 
R.  xxv.;  Cant.  R.  viii.  11,  where  the  word  appears 
in  corrupted  form);  zubha',  zabba‘ali”  (the  dyer, 
B.  K.  ix.  4:  Git  526);  “kobcs”  and  “  kazzam  ” 
(the  fuller,  Ber.  28a;  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  31.  iii.  14: 
Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7/7).  Connected  with  this  are  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  “havyat”  (tailor,  Shah.  i.  3),  the 
“godel  miznefet”  (turban-  or  cap-maker,  Kelim  xvi. 
7);  and  the  “ash para ”  (elotlies-cleaner,  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
20 6). 

u  3Ia‘asch  rokcm”  (the  art  of  embroidery)  and 
“ma'aseh  hosheb”  (the  art  of  tine  weaving)  were 
known  and  alrea<lv  highly  developed  in  Biblical 
times  (compare  Embroidery).  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  “sakkay”  (sack -maker,  Kelim  xiii.  5), 
and  of  the  “sarad”  or  *‘  saridar  ”  (net-maker,  Yoma 
85a;  3Iek.,  Ki  Tissa;  Yalk.,  Ex.  327;  Tosef.,  Kid. 
v.  14). 

Ac.nicri.TUKE  afforded  work  not  only  to  the  field- 
laborers  but  to  the  “tahona”  (miller,  Yer.  Peah  i. 
15c),  and  the  “nahtom”  (professional  baker,  Hal.  ii. 
7).  The  baker  was  the  44  kefela”  (nnxy/.oc,  restaurant- 
keeper,  Tosef. ,  B.  31.  xi.  30).  The  *  kallay  ‘  ”  parched 
the  grain  and  offered  it  for  sale,  and  the  w garosah  ” 
or  4*  dashoshah  ”  (gnst-nmker)  manufactured  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  groats  or  pearl-barley  (Men.  x.  4;  31. 
K.  ii.  5).  Cooking,  in  Talmudic  times,  developed 
into  an  art,  so  that  one  boasted  of  knowing  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways  of  preparing  eggs  (Lam.  R.  iii.  16).  The 
u megabben  ”  (cheese- maker,  Tosef.,  Shab.  ix.  [x.] 
13) ;  the  **  tabbah,  ”  44  tabbaha”(butcher, 
Workers  in  slaughterer,  or  “  shohct, ”  also  profes- 
Agricul-  sional  cook,  Bezah  28a;  Huh  18a; 

tural  Tosef.,  Ber.  iv.  10),  and  “kazzab” 
Products,  (meat-seller,  ‘Eduy.  viii.  2);  tiie  “hal- 
Uar”  (confectioner,  Yer.  Hal.  ii.  58c); 
the  w  sodani  ”  (brewer,  Ber.  446),  and  the  “bassam” 
or  “pattam”  (manufacturer  of  spices,  druggist. 
Tosef.,  Kid.  ii.  2;  Yer.  Yoma  iv.  4 Id)  supplied 
other  necessities  of  the  household.  Fish  and  game 
were  provided  by  the  “haram”  (fisher,  Yer.  31.  K. 
ii.  816)  and  the  “rishba”  (fowler,  Hul.  116/0-  The 
hunting  of  deer  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  31idmshim  (Shab.  xiii.  5;  B.  31.  856). 

Cattle-raising  required  the  services  of  a  “nakdud  ” 
(herder,  Lev.  R.  i.  9),  of  a  *  ro'eli  ”  (shepherd),  and  of 
a  u  karzila  ”  (assistant.  B.  K.  566).  The  “paRam” 
fattened  animals  for  the  market  (Tosef.,  Bezah,  iii. 
6).  Other  occupations  dealing  with  cattle  are 
“  almryar  ”  (equerry,  3Ieg.  126 ;  differently  explained 
in  Jastrow,  “  Dictionary,”  s.c.\  “bahatn”  or  u bak- 


|  kar”  (cattle-raiser  and  cattle-driver,  Deut.  R.  iii.6; 
!  Yer.  Bezah  v.  636),  “gammal”  (camel-driver), 
“liammar”  (ass-driver.  Kid.  iv.  14),  and  Mkarar”or 
“kaddar”  (carriage-driver,  ib.  Bab.  and  Yer.;  B.  31. 
vi.  1). 

The  demands  of  personal  comfort,  which  in  most 
instances  called  for  manual  labor,  though  the  occu¬ 
pations  themselves  were  scarcely  those 
Other  of  Artisans,  were  filled  by  the  44  ballan  ” 

Occupa-  (,?///// j-f/r,  bather,  Slieb.  viii.  5).  with 
tions.  liis attendants,  the 44 turmesar”  (fcpuat): 

t lie  “ oleyar,”  44 olearius”  (clothcs-keep- 
er,  Yer.  3ra‘as.  Sh.  i.  52/7),  and  the  “udyatlia”  (the 
female  superintendent  of  the  vapor  baths,  Yer.  Sheb. 
viii.  38//,  “Zosinie,  the  udyatlia  ”);  the  “sappar” 
(hair-cutter.  Kid.  I.c.),  and  the  “gara‘  ”  (barber  and 
blood-letter.  Kid.  82//).  The  women  had  their  “gad- 
delet,”  *4  god e let,”  or  44  megaddelet  ”  (hair  dresser, 
Kelim  xv.  3;  Kid.  ii.  3). 

In  the  interest  of  landowners  worked  the  Mkay- 
yal”  (measurer,  Yer.  B.  31.  ix,  12//),  and  the  “ma- 
slioah,”  44  masliohaah”  (surveyor,  Kelim  xiv.  3;  B.  3L 
1076).  The  care  of  the  city  required  the  laTx>r  of 
the  “ibbola’ah”  (gate-keeper,  watchman,  Niddah 
676). 

Traffic  and  communication  by  land  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  “  kattaf  ”  or 44  sabbal  ”  (load -carrier,  B.  31. 
1186;  Yer.  B.  31.  x.  12c);  to  the  “iskundara,”  “bal- 
dara,”  “daw war,”  44  tablara ”  (the  courier.  Kid.  216; 
Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  39 d;  Esther  R.  i.  8;  Shab.  19a; 
Targ.  Prov.  xxiv.  34;  Pesik.  R.  xxi.),  and  to  the 
“ba’al  aksania,”  44 ushpizkan,”  “dayyora,”  “pun- 
daki”  (the  innkeeper,  Pesik.  R.  xi. ;  3Ieg.  26a; 
Ta‘an.  21a;  Git.  viii.  9).  Communication  by  water 
was  kept  up  by  the  44  sap  pan  ”  (seaman,  Slieb.  viii. 
5),  the  44  ma llali  ”  (sailor,  Eccl.  R.  ix.  8),  the  44  mab- 
bora”  (ferryman,  IIul.  94//),  and  the  “naggada” 
(tracker  of  vessels,  B.  31.  1076).  The  ship  had  also 
an  “amodaali”  (diver,  R.  II.  23a). 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  “zappat” 
(pitch-burner,  Alik.  ix.  7);  the  “dikulaah”  (basket- 
maker,  B.  B.  22a);  the  “liblar,”  44  libellarius,” 
“sofer,”  “safra”  (writer),  who  wrote  documents  as 
well  as  books  (Shab.  i.  3;  Git.  viii.  8;  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
96) ;  and  the  44  kaboraali  ”  (grave-digger,  Sanh.  266). 

In  primitive  society  most  of  the  handicrafts  are 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  family  as  occasion 
demands.  It  is  only  with  the  advance 
Handi-  of  civilization  that  work  becomes  spe- 
crafts  and  eialized  and  a  class  of  Artisans  devel- 
Women.  ops.  Thus  even  in  Talmudic  times, 
side  by  side  with  specialized  crafts¬ 
men,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  by  the  women 
of  the  family.  The  3Iishnah  Ketubot  (v.  5)  sheds 
light  on  this  subject: 

“The  following  are  the  things  which  a  wife  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  for  her  husband :  the  grinding,  baking,  washing, 
cooking,  ntirs.ng  her  children,  making  the  bed,  and  spinning 
wool.  If  she  has  brought  him  one  maidservant,  she  needs  not 
be  obliged  to  g^ind,  bake,  or  wash ;  if  she  has  brought  him  two 
maids,  she  needs  not  cook  or  nurse ;  if  three,  then  she  needs  not 
make  the  bed  or  spin  wool ;  if  four,  then  she  Is  at  liberty  to 
spend  her  time  sitting  in  the  armchair.  R.  Eliezer  says.  Even 
if  she  has  brought  him  a  hundred  maids,  she  should  be  forced 
to  spin  wool ;  for  leisure  leads  to  idiocy.” 

Something  similar  is  found  a  hundred  years  later 
(Yeb.  63a). 
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A  trade  which  would  necessitate  business  inter¬ 
course  with  women  is  looked  upon  ns  improper 
(Kid.  iv.  14);  for  every  one  who  deals  with  wom¬ 
en  has  bad  leaven  iu  him,  otherwise  lie  would 
not  have  chosen  such  a  trade  (Kid.  82 a;  compare 
Jastrow,  “Dictionary/’  s.i\  -no).  But,  like  all  theo¬ 
ries,  this  rule  was  not  always  carried  out  in  practise; 
even  scholars  disregarded  it  (compare  Pes.  1136). 
See  also  Labor. 

Nevertheless  there  were  several  trades  regarded 
unfavorably  by  popular  opinion.  This  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  It.  Mei'r  (about  the  year  140); 


“One  should  teach  his  son  an  easy  and  cleanly  <*mipation. 
One  should  pray  io  Him  to  whom  riches  and  possessions  Iwlong : 
for  in  every  trade  there  is  wealth  as  well  as  poverty :  l»ut  neither 
wealth  nor  poverty  is  de|x*ndt*nt  on  the  occupation,  but  rather 
on  the  meritoriousness  of  man  “  t  Kid.  iv.  14). 

And  11.  Jehudah  ha-Xasi  (about  the  year  200): 

“  There  is  no  occupation  which  will  disappear  from  this  world. 
Happy  he  who  has  seen  at  Ids  parents’  home  a  line  trade;  but 
wo  unto  him  who  has  seen  his  parents  engaged  in  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  trade.  Th*»  world  can  not  get  along  without  a  manufacturer 
of  perfumes,  neither  without  a  tanner.  Happy  he  whose  trade 
Is  manufacturing  of  perfumes ;  wo  unto  him  who  is  a  tanner  “ 
(Kid.  82t>). 


Drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  shepherds,  sailors, 
wagon -drivers,  storekeepers,  and  crockery-dealers 
are  looked  down  upon,  “for  their 
Estimation  trades  are  robbers’  t  radcs  ”  ( Kid.  i  v.  14 ; 
of  Certain  Yer.  lyid.  iv.  66r  et  seq.).  The  follow - 
Trades.  ing  occupations  are  also  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  because  they  bring  one 
into  contact  with  women,  and  neither  king  nor  high 
priest  should  be  chosen  from  among  those  who  fol¬ 
low  them — namely,  the  trades  of  goldsmith,  carder, 
millstone-chiseler,  pcdler,  weaver,  barber,  fuller, 
leech,  bath-man,  and  tanner  (Kid.  l.c.). 

Classification  by  trade  and  the  formation  of  gilds 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  gilds  of  gold- 
smithsand  perfumers  are  referred  to  in 
Gilds.  Neh.  iii.  8.  Gilds  of  potters  and  weav¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  indicated  in  I  Cbron. 
iv.  23.  These  gilds  seem  to  have  been  he  red  i  tar}’, 
similar  to  the  later  families  of  Garmu  and  Ab- 
tiuas,  who  tenaciously  retained  in  their  respective 
families  the  special  knowledge  of  baking  the  show- 
bread  and  preparing  the  holy  incense  (Yoma  iii.  11). 
The  coppersmiths  or  embossers  had  a  separate  syna¬ 
gogue  (Meg.  26n ;  Naz.  52n).  In  Alexandria  there 
was  a  perfect  organization  of  the  various  trades.  In 
the  synagogue  the  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  smiths, 
embossers,  weavers,  etc.,  sat  each  in  a  separate 
group  (Suk.  516).  Among  some  trades  there  existed 
also  mutual  insurance  (Ik  K.  1166).  See  also  Agri¬ 
culture,  Baking,  Baths.  Bottle,  Cooking.  Cop¬ 
per.  Cotton,  Dyking,  Embroidery,  Engraving, 
Flax,  Fuller,  Glass,  Iron,  Labor,  Leather, 
Metals,  Pottery,  Shipbuilding,  Spinning, 
Weaving,  Wool. 


Bibliography  :  8.  Meyer,  Arbeit  und  Handirerk  im  Tal¬ 
mud,  Berlin,  1878;  Delitzseh,  JUdinehex  Handicerkerlelten 
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ARTISANS— Medieval:  So  far  as  they  were 
allowed  by  the  restrictions  of  the  trade  gilds,  many 
Jews  of  medieval  times  obtained  tlieir  livelihood  by 
working  with  tlieir  hands.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1171)  refers  to  many  manufacturers  of  silk  iu  the 
Byzantine  empire,  to  dyers  in  S}'ria,  and  glass- 
makers  at  Tyre.  A  little  later  King  Roger  of  Sicily 
brought  Jewish  silk-weavers  to  south  Italy  to  found 
that  industry  (Griitz,  “Geschichte,”  vi.  263).  In 
deed,  the  trade  of  dyeing  seems  to  have  been  almost 
a  monopoly  of  Jews  in  southern  Europe,  and  was 
certainly  tlieir  favorite  form  of  industry,  the  tax  lev¬ 
ied  on  them  being  called  “  Tignta  Juda*orum  ”  (G&de- 
munn.  “Culturgescliielite,”  li.  312). 

The  Jewish  silk  manufacturers  of  Italy  were  also 
distinguished  {ibid.  240).  The  Jews  of  L}’ons,  when 
expelled  in  1446,  established  an  important  silver¬ 
smith  business  at  Trevoux.  In  Sicily  the  Jews  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  handicrafts, 
and  the  authorities  in  1402  protested  against  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  because,  as  they  said,  “nearly  all 
the  artisans  in  the  realm  are  Jews.”  Among  the 
Jews  of  Germany  and  north  France  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  are  found  masons,  tanners, 
card -painters,  armorers,  stone-engravers,  glaziers, 
and  even  makers  of  mouse-traps,  while  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spain  before  the  fifteenth  century  were 
to  be  found  shoemakers,  silversmiths,  weavers,  me¬ 
chanics,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  basket-makers,  and 
curriers  (Jacobs,  “Inquiry,”  pp.  xv,  xxiii).  About 
1620  the  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  earned  their 
living  as  tailors  (Rieger,  “  Rom,”  198).  Among  the 
Artisans  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  at  the  Prague 
cemetery  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  furriers, 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  potters,  wcmkI- 
cutters.  wheelwrights,  and  wagon-makers  (Hock, 
“Familien  Prags”).  When  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  these  occupations  could  only  be  tilled  by 
persons  who  had  entry  to  the  gilds,  which  were  re¬ 
ligious  fraternities  as  well  as  trade-unions,  and  did 
not  admit  the  Jews,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
handicrafts  in  which  Jew  s  can  be  traced  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  see  the  lists  at  the  end  of  chapter 
xii.  of  Abrahams’  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 

There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  of  handwork  shown  by  the  Jew's  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  according  to  place  and  time.  *  Where  the 
central  government  w  as  strong  an  attempt  was  made 
to  use  the  Jews  as  indirect  tax-gatherers,  and  here 
very  little  handwork  is  found;  where,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  central  government  w\ts  not  all-powerful, 
the  Jew's  had  freer  access  to  the  more  natural  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Of  course,  throughout  Jewr- 
ish  history  a  certain  number  of  employments  in 
which  handwork  is  required  had  to  exist  among 
them  for  religious  purposes.  Thus  they  require  a 
special  class  of  butchers  and  even  of  bakers,  w'hile 
their  barbers  also  have  to  be  acquainted  with  Jew¬ 
ish  custom.  That  the  exclusion  from  the  gilds 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  relatively  small  numbers 
of  Artisans  among  tlie  medieval  Jew's  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  restrictions  were  removed, 
handicrafts  were  adopted  by  the  Jews.  Thus  W'ithin 
fifteen  years  of  the  “  Judenordnung"  of  Bohemia, 
1797,  which  opened  all  occupations  to  Jews,  there 
were  over  400  Jew  ish  Artisans  in  Prague  (Jost.  “  Ge- 
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schichte,”  ix.  167).  Ten  years  after  the  first  Jewish 
training-school  for  handicrafts  was  opened  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1795,  there  were  no  less  than  740  engaged 
in  handicrafts  out  of  1,170  adult  males  (Jost,  ibid. 
xi.  5).  See  Exgravkks,  Jewish,  and  Goldsmiths, 
Jewish. 

Bibliography  :  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  flic  Middle  A  gee, 
eli.  xi.,  xii ;  Albert  Wolf,  Etira#  fiber  JUdisvhc  Kuiittt  und 
A  ttnr  J Udische  KUnstter ;  in  MittcUutnjen  der  Getclbchaft 
filr  Jlidiache  Yalkf‘I;undt\  ix.,  Ii#r2,  pp.  12-74. 

A.  J- 

- Modern — Statistics:  Frequent  expulsions 

and  increased  restrictions  on  residence  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  Middle  Ages  furthered  the  diversion  of  the  Jews 
into  commerce,  and  especially  into  pedling.  But 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  handicrafts  have 
found  favor  and  have  been  taken  up  again,  so 
that  to-day  out  of  the  3.000,000  Jews  who  may 
be  regarded  as  of  working  age  over  1,000,000  earn 
their  living  by  manual  labor.  In  the  East,  Jews 
are  frequently  found  as  Artisans.  Those  in  Morocco 
include  tinsmiths,  boot-makers,  and  carpenters 
(“maltzan  ”).  In  Arabia  they  occur  as  armorers, 
silversmiths,  and  masons;  in  Persia,  as  silk-spinners 
and  glass  -  grinders  (Polak).  Chubinsky  declares 
that  in  Russia  “Jews  are  prized  as  workmen  owing 
to  their  zeal  and  cleverness”  (“Globus,”  1889,  p. 
377).  He  gives  the  percentage  of  Jewish  Artisans 
in  the  southwestern  provinces  of  Russia  as  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Artisans,  and  in 
the  cities  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total.  At  Jerusalem, 
in  1879-80,  Sydney  M.  Samuel  found  41G  heads  of 
families  pursuing  29  handicrafts,  among  whom  were 
tinkers,  goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  smiths,  turners, 
and  masons  (“Jewish  Life  in  the  East,”  p.  78). 
In  1881  Fresco  reports  882  Jews  of  Damascus 
earning  their  living  at  handicrafts,  no  less  than  650 
being  weavers  (Anglo-Jewish  Association,  “Re¬ 
port.”  1882,  p.  78).  Among  the  Russian  Jews  who 
passed  through  Liverpool  in  1882,  1,730  out  of 
1,843  were  Artisans  and  agriculturists  (Mansion 
House  Fund,  “Report,”  p.  10).  Nor  is  this  a  re¬ 
cent  development.  As  far  back  as  1840,  of  the 
30,000  Jews  of  Berditchov  600  were  tailors,  380 
tin-  and  coppersmiths,  350  shoemakers,  200  car¬ 
penters  and  coopers,  160  furriers,  90  bakers,  etc. 
(Jost,  “Geschichte,”  xi.  294?/).  In  view  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  attitude  of  Rumania,  it  is  curious  to  con¬ 
trast  in  the  following  list  the  number  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  engaged  in  different  trades  at  Bucharest  in 
1879  (“Jew.  Cliron.”  Sept.  5,  1879): 


The  Jews  of  some  of  the  European  capitals  have 
shown  considerable  taste  for  handiwork,  as  is  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  following  tables: 


Occupation. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Occupation. 

Gen. 

Jews. 

Tinsmiths . 

61 

729 

Woodturners.. 

45 

61 

Tailors . 

76 

689 

Cabinetmakers 

33 

57 

Painters . 

215 

354 

Bookbinders . . 

41 

42 

Braidmakere .. . 

97 

251 

Lampmakere.. 

4 

48 

Silversmiths  ... 

48 

164 

Hatters . 

17 

28 

Watchmakers .. 

48 

112 

Brushmakers. . 

0 

18 

Coppersmiths,, . 

34 

65 

Totals . 

719 

2,618 

»•!  ».u(tmu«uuu  vi  i ut;  uews  oi  lYicinnev  in 
18S7  (“Ila-Yom,”  No.  280)  very  large  numbers  are 
given  of  those  engaged  in  handicraft,  amonir  r-  horn 
may  be.  mentioned : 


Hgarmafcere...l,llt 

Tailors .  896 

Shoemakers...  684 
Bakers  and 
cooks .  299 


Seamstresses....  452 
Fishmongers  and 

butchers . 295 

Tinsmiths . 202 

Coopers . .  136 


452 

Caprr.L  .• 

Glazh-;.' 

H 

295 

Saw  very , .  . . 

92 

202 

Saddlers . . 

,  68 

136 

Bookbinders 

.  55 

Occupation. 

Budapest,  1870 
(Kordsi).  | 

Vienna.  I860 
(Jeitteles). 

Tailors . 

1,638 

505 

Shoemakers . 

318 

119 

Carpenters  . . 

75 

59 

Turners . 

23 

95 

Locksmiths . . . 

106 

56 

Upholsterers . 

116 

5* 

Painters  . 

140 

10 

Jewelers . 

235 

170 

Watchmakers . 

57 

55 

Bookbinders . 

33 

54 

Butchers . 

120 

81 

By  a  later  census  taken  in  Budapest  statistics  are 
furnished  of  the  Jewish  Artisans  in  that  capital  on 
Jan.  1,  1900;  these  are  given  according  to  the  occu¬ 
pations  in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  follows: 


Occupation. 

Jews. 

Jewesses. 

Total. 

Food  preparation, . 

2,480 

244 

2.721 

clothing . . . 

3.610 

1,471 

5,081 

Bnilding . 

292 

1 

293 

Textile  . . 

150 

114 

284 

Pottery . 

83 

2 

85 

Wood . 

616 

4 

620 

Metals . . . 

2,147 

54 

2.197 

Graphic . ; . 

909 

19 

928 

Industrial  art . . 

582 

61 

643 

Engraving . 

310 

11 

321 

Leather . . 

188 

1 

189 

Paper . . . 

178 

41 

219 

Oil  or  grease . 

.  128 

4 

132 

Dyeing . 

185 

13 

198 

Miscellaneous . 

694 

2,364 

3,018 

12,552 

4.404 

16.912 

In  a  census  of  the  Jewish  Artisans  of  Algeria,  the 
following  were  the  handicrafts  most  popularamong 
10,785  proletarians  enumerated  (“Revue  Socialists, w 
1899): 


Shoemakeis . 730 

Tailors . *  554 

Workmen . 371 

Blacksmiths .  178 

Ctgarmakers .  131 

Coachmen .  124 

Coachbuilders .  Ill 

Carpenters .  102 


Soapmakere .  74 

Painters .  70 

Trimmers . . .  66 

Masons . 51 

Tanners .  45 

Workers  in  wood .  41 

Dyers . 30 


In  only  a  few  instances  can  complete  figures  be 
given,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  religion  in  occupation  statistics;  but  the 
interest  of  such  statistics  is  the  greater  from  their 
rarity.  The  following  are,  so  far  as  known,  the 
only  official  figures  giving  the  actual  number  of 
Jews  engaged  in  handicrafts,  arranged  according  to 
countries  and  cities :  though  some  are  of  rather  early 
date,  it  seemed  desirable  to  include  them,  in  the 
absence  of  later  particulars.  Unfortunately,  no 
official  statistics  on  the  subject  are  available  for  the 
United  States. 


Place, 

Date, 

i 

Number, 

Authority, 

Algeria . 1 

Poland . 

1899 

1857 

1861 

1895 

1888 

1898 

1870 

1870 

1898 

1869 

32,875 
1°9  538 

“  Revue  Soclaliste.” 
Soloweitschlk. 

Engel. 

Prussia . 

11  415 

do . 

43,246 
293,507  -j 

305.942 

3  725 

Russian  Pale  of  Set-'( 

tlement . s 

do . . 

Jacobs’  “  Persecution 
of  Jews.”  1890.  p.  28. 

CaI  Atir£*l  IcaIiIW 

Berlin . 

oOIOW  rllSCulK* 

Budapest . 

4J91 

38,000 

4  378 

OCU  n  221X3. 

London  . . 

lYUrUol. 

Soloweitschlk. 

T  f  aa 

Vienna. . . , 
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Artisans 

‘Aruk 


Of  the  actual  trades  followed,  the  most  popular 
are  the  making  of  clothing  and  shoes,  just  as  in  the 
nonJewish  population.  The  cigar  and  jewelry 
trades  also  are  favorite  occupations  of  the  Jews; 
thus  over  60  per  cent  of  the  diamond-polishers 
of  Amsterdam  are  of  Jewish  faith.  All  these  are 
mainly  trades  that  can  l>e  followed  at  home  in  the 
worker’s  own  hours,  and  are  known  to  the  econo¬ 
mist  as  •‘domestic  industries. r  Jewish  workmen 
drift  into  these  naturally,  as  thereby  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  refrain  from  laln.r  on  their  Sabbath.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  simpler  proces^-s  of  tin-  tailoring  and  shoe¬ 
making  trades  are  easily  ae«piired.  ami  therefore 
prove  attractive  to  the  I? usso- Jewish  immigrants. 
This  has  given  rise  to  much  so-called  “sweating.” 

However,  it  is  in  Russia  especially  that  the  Jews 
have  shown  the  readiest  inclination  to  manual  indus¬ 
tries;  the  large  number  of  m-arly  4DO.WW  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  table  applies  only  to  the  fifteen 
governments  of  the  Russian  Pale  of  Settlement  in 
1898,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  another 
200,000  for  Poland,  where  Jews  are  rapidly  taking 
to  manufactures.  In  1888,  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pale, 
12  per  cent,  were  Artisans,  which  is  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  the  general  communities  of  either  France 
or  Prussia ;  and  the  percentage  laid  increased  by  1898. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  Jewish 
Artisans,  the  proportion  of  Jews  earning  their  living 
by  manual  lalwr  is  generally  much  less  than  that  of 
the  general  populations  among  whom  they  dwell. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  towns.  The  following  table  gives  the 
percentage  of  adult  workers  among  the  Jews  and 
the  rest  of  the  population  for  the  countries  and 
towns  mentioned  at  the  time  indicated: 


Place. 

Daie. 

•  Jews. 

:  f  »ihers. 

Authority. 

Italy . 

1870 
1861  | 

1895 

1*5 

Jacobs. 

F.njrel. 

“Statist. 

do . 

19.31 

36  M  - 

Berlin . 

Budapest . . . 

1871 

wri 

1891 

18G9 

*1.4 

22.9 

16.5 

16*7 

i 

.57* 

Jahrb."  1899. 
S<-bwabe. 

do........ . 

**  Statist. 

Henna  . 

ii  oq 

Jahrb  "  1899. 
Jellteles. 

This  table  shows  by  comparison  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  Jewish  Artisans  in  the  countries  and  cities 
specified  averages  only  one-half  of  the  number  of 
handicraftsmen  of  other  faiths.  This  is  not  so  much 
lue  to  any  aversion  on  the  part  of  Jews  to  manual 
?xcrtion  as  to  their  sj»eeial  attraction  to  and  capacity 
for  commercial  pursuits  (see  Commerce).  Up  to 
w  it  bin  a  few  years  the  Jewish  Artisans  did  not  show 
much  inclination  to  combine  and  organize  themselves 
into  gilds  or  unions;  but  recently  a  large  number  of 
trades-unions  and  benefit  societies  have  been  formed 
them  in  Wilna,  London,  and  New  York,  Jews 
show  a  special  aptitude  for  work  in  which  great 
muscular  strength  is  not  required,  but  are  capable  of 
forking  for  many  consecutive  hours.  Their  capa¬ 
bilities  for  higher  or  finished  workmanship  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute.  In  London  and  New  York  they  have 
certainly  revolutionized  the  cheap-clothing  trade, 
md  by  tliat  means  seriously  affected  the  trade  in 
second-hand  clothing,  which  was  itself  until  recently 


a  Jewish  monopoly.  For  the  actual  trades  in  which 
Jews  engage  see  Handicrafts,  Occupations;  for 
the  influence  on  their  position  see  Social  Condition, 
and  for  the  recent  attempts  to  train  handworkers 
see  Education,  Technical. 

Birliography:  Jacobs.  Stmiir*  in  Jewish  Statistic*.  iv„  vf.% 
London,  1891 ;  L.  Soloweitschik.  Un  Proh'larhit  ntt, 

Brussels.  1896  (English  statistics  to  be  used  with  caution). 

A.  J. 

! 


ARTOM,  BENJAMIN ;  Chief  rabbi  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  of  London; 
born  at  Asti,  Italy,  in 
1835 ;  died  at  Brighton, 
near  London,  Jan.  6, 

1879.  He  was  left 
fatherless  when  a  child, 
ami  his  maternal  uncle 
supervised  his  early 
training.  Ilis  theolog¬ 
ical  education  he  owed 
to  the  rabbis  Marco 
Tedescbi,  of  Trieste, 
and  Terracini.  At 
twenty  he  taught  He¬ 
brew',  Italian,  French,  ^  \ 

English,  and  German.  1 

His  first  appointment  T>  .  '' 

was  that  of  minister 

to  the  congregation  of  Sahizzo  near  Genoa.  While 


rabbi  of  a  congregation  in  Naples  be  received  a 
call  to  London,  where  he  was  installed  as  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (Dec.  16, 1866).  After  a  year’s  stay 
in  England,  lie  became  so  proficient  in  English  that 
he  could  preach  in  tliat  language  with  eloquence. 
Deeply  interested  in  Anglo- Jewish  institutions,  he 
directed  liis  attention  chiefly  to  organizing  and  sup¬ 
erintending  the  educational  establishments  of  his 
own  congregation,  the  Slia'are  Tikvah  and  Villareal 
schools.  Although  of  Orthodox  views,  he  welcomed 
moderate  reforms,  and  endeavored  to  promote  any  en¬ 
terprise  tending  towrard  the  union  of  discordant  fac¬ 


tions.  lie  was  author  of  various  odes  and  prayers 
in  Hebrew,  and  several  pieces  of  Italian  poetry.  A 
selection  of  liis  sermons  delivered  in  England  was 
published  in  1873. 


Biblkkjraphy  :  Jewish  Chronicle,  January,  1879:  Jewish 
11  orhl,  January,  1879 ;  London  Times,  January.  1879. 

J  G.  L. 


ARTOM,  ISAAC :  Italian  patriot,  diplomat, 
financier,  and  author;  born  at  Asti,  Piedmont,  Dec. 
31,  1829;  died  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  1900,  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  at  ^Ystl.  ^  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ready  for 
the  uni\  ersity ;  but  the  higher  schools  of  Piedmont 
excluded  Jews,  so  he,. in  1846,  removed  to  Pisa, 
where  he  entered  the  university  to  study  law.  At 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  revolution  against  Austria  in 
1848,  Artom,  despite  his  frail  constitution,  joined 
the  students’  battalion  commanded  by  Professor 
Montanelli,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Curta- 
tone  and  Montanara.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resumed  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1853  received  a 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Turin. 

In  1855  Artom  entered  the  Foreign  Office  of  Tus- 
can>  the  capacity  of  volunteer,  or  supernumerary. 
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ami  three  years  afterward  was  made  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Count  Cavour.  Clerical  attacks  on  Cavour 
included  among  the  charges  against 
Private  him.  the  fact  that  his  chief  secretary 
Secretary  was  a  Jew.  In  replj%  Cavour  ex- 
to  Cavour.  pressed  the  highest  opinion  of  Artom’s 
ability  (Chiola,  “Lettere  di  Camillo 
Cavour,”  iii.  306). 

On  tlie  death  of  Cavour  (June  6,  1861),  Artom 
wished  to  retire  from  active  political  life,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  Count 
Arose,  who,  having 
meanwhile  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador  to 
France,  induced  Artom 
to  accompany  him  to 
Paris  and  to  accept  tlie 
post  of  secretary  of 
legation  (1862).  When 
Pasolini  was  installed 
minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Artom  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  secretary. 
Soon  after,  however, 
lie  resumed  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career,  first  as  counselor  of  legation  at  Paris, 
and  later  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Denmark.  In 

1566,  during  tlie  peace  negotiations  -witfe.  Austria, 

Artom  and  General  Menabrea  were  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  Italy;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  in  1870,  the  former  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Vienna.  From  1870'  to  1876  Artom  was 
again  connected  witli  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  tlie  capacity  of  under-secretary  of  state.  He  was 
elected  senator  of  the  kingdom,  March  23,  1877, 
being  the  first  Jew  to  sit  in  the  Italian  legislative 
body. 

Artom  is  favorably  known  as  a  writer  both  of 
prose  and  of  poetr}\  Of  his  verses  many  were  in¬ 
spired  by  special  occasions,  his  most  effective  liter¬ 
ary  effort  of  this  kind  being  an  ode  upon  the  death 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  (Turin,  1878).  Among  his  prose 
essays  are  (1)  “Relazione  Sugli  Studii  Superiori  nelF 
University  di  Ileidelberga”  (Bologna,  1868);  (2) 
a  Vittorio  Enmnuele  e  la  Politica  Estera  ” ;  and  (3)  a 
brief  record  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
(published  in  the  ttIX  Gennaio”).  Other  publica¬ 
tions  by  Artom  include  a  volume  commemorating 
the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Bologna,  1882; 

and  an  Italian  translation  of  Gneist’s 
Artom’s  “  Rechtsstaat ;  Lo  Stato  Secondo  il 
Literary  Diritto;  Ossia  la  Giustizia  nell*  Am- 
Works.  ministrazione  Politic^”  Bologna.  1884. 

But  the  most  ambitious  and  by  far 
the  most  important  work  of  Artom  is  tlie  biography 
of  his  former  chief  and  friend,  Cavour.  This  work, 
written  in  collaboration  with  A.  Blanc,  and  entitled 
“L’CEuvre  Parlementaire  du  Comte de  Cavour,”  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1862,  and  was  soon  afterward 
translated  into  Italian.  As  senator,  Artom  prepared 
two  reports — one  on  the  Italian  treaty  with  Zanzi¬ 
bar  (“  Trattato  di  Commercio  col  Sultano  di  Zanzi¬ 
bar. w  Rome,  1886);  the  other  on  certain  commercial 
and  maritime  negotiations  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland  (“Facoltd  al  Governo  di  Mettere  in 
\  igore  il  30  Giugno,  1888,  le  Convenzioni  di  Com- 


Isaac  Artom. 


Artisan* 

\Aruk 


mercio  e  di  Navigazioueche  Fossero  per  Concludersi 
con  la  Francia,  la  Spagna,  e  la  Svizzera,”  Rome, 
1888). 

Biblkwjraphy  :  Vapereau,  Diet,  deg  Contemjxtralns ,  s,y.; 

ciubernatls.  Diet.  Internationale  dcs  Ecricain*  du  Jour , 

s.v. 

8.  F.  S. 

__  ARTON  (formerly  AARON),  LEOPOLD 
EMILE:  French  adventurer;  born  in  Strasburg 
in  1849;  settled  in  Paris  in  1871.  lie  was  implicated 
in  distributing  among  statesmen  and  politicians  the 
bribes  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  sought 
to  secure  the  authorization  of  the  Chambers  for  the 
company's  financial  operations.  During  more  than 
four  years  the  name  of  Arton  was  on  all  lips  in 
France.  He  was  many  times  tlie  object  of  violent 
interpellations  and  stormy  debates  in  both  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  was  a  steady 
menace  to  the  stability  of  more  than  one  French 
cabinet.  lie  fled  in  1892;  but  the  French  police 
never  really  tried  to  capture  him  until  1893,  when' 
lie  was  arrested  (Nov.  16)  in  London,  and  extradited, 
lie  was  convicted  by  the  Cour  d ’Assises  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  tlie  Seine  (June  27,  1896)  of  defrauding 
a  dynamite  company,  and  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  The  judgment  was 
annulled,  and  the  Cour  d’Assises  of  the  Seine-et- 

Marne  department  condemned  liiix*  to  jears’ 

seclusion — which  was  considered  less  severe  than 
hard  labor — Nov.  6  of  the  same  year. 

While  in  prison  be  produced  liis  famous  “Note¬ 
book  ”  (M  Carnet  des  104  ”),  which  contained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  names  of  the  104  deputies  and  senators 
whom  he  claimed  to  have  bribed.  A  consequence 
of  his  revelation  was  a  new  interpellation  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  minister  of  justice 
(March  22,  1897).  A  legal  prosecution  was  author¬ 
ized  against  three  deputies,  among  whom  was  the 
former  friend  of  Arton,  Alfred  Naquet,  and  one 
senator.  This  proceeding  reawakened  the  violent 
passions  believed  dead.  A  new  parliamentary  com- 
mission  d'enquete  was  established  by  the  Chambers 
June  29,  in  order  to  investigate  the  revelations  of 
Arton;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  new  sensational 
trial  Dec.  18,  1897,  which  lasted  until  Dec.  30,  and 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  politicians  accused 
by  Arton,  who,  a  few  months  later,  was  himself 
pardoned. 


iiioiiiuunArn i .  iuc>t-r.  n.imversauon&-L,exiK* 
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ABUBOTH:  A  district,  probably  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  where  the  son  of  Hesed,  a  commissariat 
officer  of  Solomon,  lmd  his  headquarters  (I  Kings 
iv.  10).  . 

J  JR*  G. B.  L. 

‘AKUK  Ojny):  Hebrew  expression  for  “diction¬ 
ary,”  corresponding  with  the  Arabic  “ta’alif,”  and 
derived  from  “‘arak  [milUn]”  (Job  xxxii.  14).  ^ar¬ 
ranged  words”  (A.  V.  “directed  words”). 

A  Biblical  dictionary,  under  the  title  “Mahberefc 
ha-‘Aruk”  (Composition  of  the  Dictionary)*,  was 
written  by  Solomon  ibn  Parhon  of  Aragon  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

A  Talmudical  ‘  Aruk  was  first  composed  by  Zemat 


Arumah 
Aryeh  Loeb 
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ben  PaRai,  a  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century;  but  only  traces  of  it  have  been  pre¬ 
served  (see  Kapoport’s  biography  of  Nathan,  the 
author  of  the  ‘Aruk,  in  -  Bikkure  ha-'Ittim,”  ,v, 
24;  and  Kohut’s  “’Aruk  Im-Shalem  ”  [Aruch  Com- 
pletuni]  I.,  intnxluction,  xviii.). 

Tlie  work  generally  quoted  as  u‘Arnk”  is  the 
great  Tahnu<lieal  <lietionary  composed  by  Nathan 
ben  Jehiel  of  Rome,  and  completed  in  1101.  (See 
Natiian  n.  Jehiel.)  Of  this  greater  work  different 
compendia  were  made  later  on  for  the  use  of  larger 
circles  of  readers,  with  the  explanation  in  modern 
languages  of  difficult  words,  under  the  title  “Sefer 
ha  'Aruk  ha-Kazcr”  (The  Smaller  ‘Aruk),  and  were 
used  by  Sebastian  Milnster,  Reuchlin,  and  other 
Christian  scholars.  See  J.  Perles,  u Beit rAge  zur 
Geseh.  der  Ilebraischen  und  Aramaischen  Studien,” 
1-112,  Munich,  1884.  K. 

ARUMAH :  A  place  in  Ephraim  not  far  from 
Shcchem,  where  Abimelech,  the  judge,  took  refuge 
(Judges  ix.  41).  It  has  been  identified  with  El 
‘Ormeh  on  the  hills  southeast  of  Shcchem. 

J  G.  B.  L. 

ARUVAS  (AROVAS),  ISAAC :  Rabbi  and 
author;  son  of  R.  Ilananiah  Aruvas;  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  lie  filled  the  office  of  rabbi  in 
several  African  communities,  and  later  settled  in 

Venice.  II«  is  thcauthor  of  -*  Emet  we-Emnnah  ” 

(Truth  and  Faith),  a  religious  school-book  published 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Italian  (Venice,  1672).  The  work 
contains  the  61 J  precepts  and  prohibitions  arranged 
in  the  order  of  Maimonides’  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot,”  the 
thirteen  articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides,  a  number  of 
ceremonial  laws  modeled  upon  those  of  Joseph  Caro; 
and  several  ritual  laws.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Moses  Zakut  and  others.  Aruvas  was  also  the  author 
of  “Zibhe  Zedek  ”  (Thank-Offerings  of  Righteous¬ 
ness),  Venice,  1662,  a  rhythmical-alphabetical  poem 
on  the  ritual  law  of  slaughtering,  to  which  are  ap¬ 
pended  commentaries. 

G*  M.  K. 

ARUVAS,  MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH :  A  phy¬ 
sician  and  translator;  lived  in  Cyprus  and  Damascus 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  trans¬ 
lated.  Aristotle’s  “Theology,”  a  pseudepigraphic 
work,  from  the  Arabic  into  Italian.  This  transla¬ 
tion,  made  at  the  request  of  Franciscus  Roseus  of 
Ravenna,  became  the  basis  for  Nicholas  Castellani’s 
Latin  book,  w  Sapientissimi  Philosophi  Aristotelis 
Stagirita?  Theologia,  ”  which  Roseus  presented  to 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  published  in  Rome,  1519.  Aruvas 
afterward  translated  the  Arabic  text  into  Hebrew. 

In  this  translation  there  was  very  little  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Latin. 

BluhrJucbcn.  pp* 2491  Steinsehneider, 

°'  M.  K. 

ARVAD  (the  classical  ARADUS) :  A  town  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  8, 11)  as  having  contributed 
materially  to  Tyre’s  commercial  greatness.  Men  of 
Arvad  rowed  the  ships  and  manned  the  walls  of  Tyre. 

In  the  genealogical  list  of  £en.  x.  18,  and  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  list  of  I  Chron.  i.  16,  Arvad  is  given  as  an 
offshoot  of  Canaan,  lienee  the  term  “  Arvadite.  ”  The 
city,  now  called  Ruwad  or  Ruweida,  was  built  on  an 


island,  the  very  small  size  of  which  compelled  the 
building  of  tall  structures.  It  early  gained  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  commercial  center,  and  was  able  to  with¬ 
stand  Thothmes  and  Assurbanipal;  but  later  it  be¬ 
came  secondary  to  Tyre,  and  this  was  its  condition 
in  the  days  of  Ezekiel.  It  did  not,  however,  lose  its. 
prestige. and  importance,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
I  Macc.  xv.  23  that  Lucius  the  Consul  writes  to 
Arad  us  ordering  it  not  to  oppress  the  Jews. 

*i-  JR-  G.  B.  L. 

ARYEH  (,Tm  “lion”):  A  name  commonly 
found  among  the  Jews.  The  first  person  known  to 
have  borne  it  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  (Pes.  113£).  His  real  name,  however,  was  Judah; 
and  “Aryeh,”  ol*  to  give  (he  more  exact  and  fuller 
form,  “Gur  Aryeh”  (Lion’s  Whelp),  was  a  compli¬ 
mentary  addition  to  it  (borrowed  from  Gen.  xlix.  9). 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  such  use  of  the 
word ;  but  among  Italian  and  German-Polish  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  frequent  use  was  made  of  Aryeh 
j  as  a  religious  name  along  with  the  secular  names 
Leo,  Leopold,  L5we  (Lob,  Leib),  etc.  The  form 
wGur  Aryeh  ”  is  quite  rare,  and  is  to  be  found  only 
among  the  Italian  Jews  (compare^  for  instance,  Finzi 
Gur  Aryeh,  seventeenth  century';  and  Judah  Gur 
Aryeh  in  Michael’s  catalogue,  “Ozerot  Hayyim,” 
MS.  37).  J udah  and  Aryeh  often  appear  as  the  re- 

liSious  “ames  of  persons  whose  secular  name  is  Leon 

or  the  like.  L.  Qt 

ARYEH  JUDAH  B.  ZEBX  HXRSCH.  See 
J l’D A II  II.  Zebi  IIirsch. 

ARYEH  LOEB  :  Payyan  of  Lublin,  Poland,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
u  Likkute  lia-Or”  (Collection  of  Light),  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  the  second  of  which,  “Ha-3Iaor  ha-Gadol” 
(The  Greater  Light),  is  as  yet  unpublished.  The 
first,  published  under  the  title  of  “Ha-Maor  ha- 
Katan  ”  (The  Lesser  Light)  at  Lublin  in  1667,  con¬ 
tains  a  commentary  on  the  laws  of  “  Kiddusli  ha- 
Hodesli  ”  (Consecration  of  the  New  Moon),  by 
Maimonides. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  Xo.  528. 

r-  6-  J.  L.  S. 

ARYEH  LOEB  B.  ABRAHAM  PQRTSCHX- 
NER.  See  Portsciiiner,  Loeb  b.  Abraham. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  ASHES:  A  rabbi  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Talmudists  of  his  age;  bora 
in  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv; 
died  at  Metz  June  23,  1785.  He  was  rabbi  in  Pinsk, 
and,  later,  president  of  the  yesliibah  in  Minsk.  In 
1765  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Metz,  then  one  of  the 
most  important  congregations  in  Europe.  His  elec¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  royal  decree  October,  1766. 
While  his  confirmation  was  still  pending,  a  serious 
trouble  broke  out  in  the  synagogue,  which  nearly 
brought  about  his  resignation.  He  opposed  this  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  congregation :  On  Pentecost  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  in  Metz  to  recite  the  hymn  Akdamut,  after  the 
reading  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Pentateuch-lesson. 
The  rabbi  objected  to  this  interruption  of  Scripture, 
reading,  and  ordered  the  reader  to  proceed,  but  the 
trustees  defied  his  authority  and  insisted  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  usage.  A  violent  scene  followed,  and  the 
rabbi  was  compelled  to  leave  the  synagogue.  He 
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never  afterward  entered  it  except  to  deliver  his  ser¬ 
mons,  four  times  a  year;  but  at  the  request  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  who  regretted  their  action 
on  the  occasion  of  the  discreditable  disturbance  in 
the  synagogue,  he  remained  in  the  rabbinate  till  his 
death. 

Ary eli  Loeb  was  considered  one  of  the  keenest 
casuists  of  his  time  (see  Azulai,  “Sliem  ha-Gedolim  ” 
s.r.  “Sliaagat  Aryeh  r).  His  yeshibah  was  well  fre¬ 
quented;  and  he  lectured  even  when,  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  became  totally  blind.  Ilis  chief 
work,  “Shaagat  Aryeh**  (The  Roaring  of  the  Lion),  is 
considered  a  classic  in  casuistic  literature.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1755;  Brftnn,  1796; 
Slavita,  1833;  with  glosses  by  Moses  Aryeh  Loeb  ben 
Joshua  sf  Wilna,  Josef ow,  1855*  and  Wilna,  1874, 
with  additions  from  the  author’s  manuscripts  and 
glosses  by  his  son  Asher  Loew.  In  1781  Aryeh  Loeb 
published  a  work  containing  glosses  to  the  Talmudic 
treatises  Rosh  ha-Shanali,  Hagigah,  and  Megiilah, 
together  w  ith  miscellaneous  casuistic  novellas,  under 
the  title  “Ture  Eben  ”  (Rows  of  Stones).  A  supple¬ 
ment,  containing  glosses  to  Ta'anit,  wras  published  at 
Wilna  in  1862  under  the  title  “Geburat  Ari”  (The 
Strength  of  the  Lion).  Responsa  of  his  are  also  found 
in  the  collection  on  the  divorce-suit  of  Cleve.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  and  a  type  of 
the  casuist  that  never  can  accept  any  exposition  of 
a  passage  but  the  literal  sense.  When  the  Talmud, 
for  example,  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  (Hag.  13/z)  “the 
wicked,  the  son  of  the  wicked,  the  grandson  of 
Nimrod  the  wicked,”  Aryeh  Loeb  would  not  accept 
the  explanation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nim¬ 
rod's  descendant  on  account  of  his  being  of  similar 
character,  but  insists  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  on 
the  maternal  side,  a  descendant  of  Nimrod  (sec  “  Ture 
Eben,”  196). 

Aryeh  Loeb  is  officially  called  Lion  Asser,  which 
means  Lion  (French  for  Loeb),  son  of  Asher.  His 
son,  who  was  rabbi  of  Carlsruhe  and  died  in  1837, 
called  himself  Asher  Loew  .  Of  Aryeh  Loeb’s  disci¬ 
ples  the  most  notable  were:  Raphael  Cohen,  rabbi 
of  Altona,  and  Hayyim,  the  founder  of  the  rabbinical 
college  of  Volozhin. 


Bibliography  :  ITa-Mcasef,  iJ.  61 ;  Jost,  Jsraelitische  Anna - 
kn,  iL  186;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayytnu  p.  253;  A.  Kahn,  Les 
Rabbin*  dc  Metz,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juive a,  lii.  205  et  8eq, 


D. 


ARYEH  LOEB  B.  BARUCH  BENDET.  See 
Loeb  b.  Barucii  Bendet. 

ARYEH  LOEB  B.  HAYYIM  BRESLAU. 
See  Breslau  Loeb  ben  Hayyim. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  JACOB  JOSHUA: 
German  Talmudist  and  author;  born  1715;  died  at 
Hanover  March  6,  1789.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
author  of  “Pene  Yelioshua*,”  wdio  died  as  rabbi  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  1755.  In  his  youth  he  was 
his  father’s  assistant,  and  taught  as  such  in  the 
yeshibah  (academy)  about  1745-1750  (see  his  let¬ 
ters  in  Israel  Lipschutz’  responsa  “Or  Yisrael,” 
No.  57,  Cleve,  1770).  Subsequently  he  was  called 
as  rabbi  to  Skala  in  Galicia,  and  in  1761  to  Hanover, 
where  he  officiated  until  his  death.  Aryeh  edited 
the  fourth  part  of  his  father’s  W'ork  (FQrth,  1780), 
and  added  to  it  his  own  novelise  on  treatise  Baba 
£amma under  the  title  “Pene  Aryeh”  (The  Face  of 


the  Lion).  His  own  w  orks  are  of  the  usual  scholastic 
type.  Aryeh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Issachar 
Berisch  (1747-1807).  A  eulogy  on  him  is  found  in 
Eleazar  Fleckeles’  sermons,  “  ‘Olat  Hodesh,”  Prague, 
1793. 

Bibliography:  Buber,  Ankhe  Shem,  pp.  43  et  scq.%  Cracow, 

1895. 

D. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  JOSHUA  HESHEL* 

See  Loeb  b.  Joshua  Heshel. 

ARYEH  LOEB  HA-KOHEN  OF  STYRYJI. 
See  Loeb  ha-Kohen  of  Stykyji. 

ARYEH  LOEB  HA-LEVI.  See  Loeb  ha- 
Levi  of  Brody. 

ARYEH  LOEB  HA-LEVI  HORWITZ.  Sec 

HimwiTZi  Aryeh  Loeb, 

ARYEH  LOEB  LIPSCHITZ.  See  Lipschitz, 
Aryeh  Loeb. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  MEYER.  See  Loeb 
ben  Meyer. 

ARYEH  LOEB  MOXIAH.  See  Loeb 
Mokiah. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  MORDECAI  HA¬ 
LEVI.  See  Epstein  Loeb  ben  Mokdecai. 

ARYEH  LOEB  B.  MOSES.  See  Loeb  beit 
Moses  ha-Kohen. 

ARYEH  LOEB  OF  POLNOI.  See  Loeb  of 

POLNOI. 

I  ARYEH  LOEB  B.  SAMUEL  ZEBI  HIRZ. 

See  Loeb  ben  Samuel  Zebi  Hirz. 

ARYEH  LOEB  BEN  SAUL  (called  also* 
LEVI  SAUL  LOEWENSTAM):  Polish  rabbi; 
born  in  Cracow'  about  1690;  died  at  Amsterdam 
April  2,  1755.  ne  came  of  a  famous  family  of  rab¬ 
bis.  His  father  Saul  had  been  rabbi  of  Cracow;  liia 
grandfather  was  Rabbi  lloosclil  of  Cracow.  In  1707 
he  married  Miriam,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Zebi  Ash¬ 
kenazi,  then  rabbi  in  Altona;  and  continued  his  stud¬ 
ies  under  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  went  to. 
Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  Poland.  In  the  latter 
country  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  Dukla.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  relatives  he  then  obtained  tho 
rabbinical  position  in  Tarnopol,  the  former  incum¬ 
bent  having  been  ousted  by  the  officials  of  the 
government  to  make  room  for  him.  This  interfer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  civic  authorities  naturally 
aroused  great  opposition  to  him  in  the  congregation, 
and  in  a  short  time  Aryeh  Loeb  was  deposed.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  w'as  elected  rabbi  of  Rzeszow,  and  later 
on  of  Glogau.  In  1740  he  was  called  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  remained  until  hif,  death.  A  call  waa 
extended  to  him  from  Prague  in  1751,  but  he  did 
not  accept  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  rabbi 
in  Lemberg,  as  stated  by  Buber  (“Anshe  Shem  ” 
p.  38). 

Aryeh  did  not  publish  any  books,  and  what  there* 
is  of  his  exists  in  the  works  of  others — as  in  the 
responsa  of  Zebi  Ashkenazi,  No.  76;  in  those  of 
Mordecai  of  DQsseldorf  (“Maamar  Mordecai,”  Nos. 
62, 63,  BrQnn,1700),  and  in  the  worksof  his  son  Saul 
“ Binyan  Ariel”  (Amsterdam,  1778)— and  shows  no. 
originality.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Jacob  Emden  and  Jonathan  Eybe- 
schOtz,  and  sided  with  the  former,  who  was  his  wife’s 
brother.  His  letters  on  that  controversy  are  full  of 
invectives  against  Eybeschatz  (see  Emden’g  “ Sefat 
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Emet,”  p.  16,  Lemberg,  1877).  According  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Emden  (see  the 
latter's  autobiography,  “Mcgillat  Sefer,”  pp.  21,  68, 
Warsaw,  181)6),  he  was  a  man  of  mediocre  abilities, 
whose  scientific  attainments  were  not  above  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  for  the  rabbinical  office.  Of  his 
sons,  one,  Saul  Aryeh,  was  his  successor,  while  the 
other,  who  called  himself  IIirsciiel  Lewis,  was 
rabbi  in  Berlin.  The  son  of  the  latter  was  Chief 
Rabbi  Solomon  Ilerschell  of  London.  See  Amster¬ 
dam. 

•Bibljoukapiiy  :  Buber.  A  u*hc  Shan ,  pp.  37  etscu.,  Cracow, 
IKS. 

D. 


ARYEH  LOEB  OF  SPOLA.  See  Loeb  of 
Spola. 

AeYFH  LOEB  THEOMIM.  See  TiiEoMiSt, 
Loeb. 

ARZA  :  The  steward  of  King  Elah  at  the  palace, 
in  Tirzuh,  where  Elah  was  killed  by  Ziniri  (I  Kings 
xvi.  9). 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 


ARZARETH:  The  name  of  the  land  beyond  the 
great  river,  far  away  from  the  habitation  of  man,  in 
which  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  will  dwell,  observing 
the  laws  of  Moses,  until  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
according  to  IV  Esd.  xiii.  45.  Columbus  identified 
America  with  this  land.  (See  Kayserling’s  “  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus, 77  translated  by  Dr.  C.  Gross,  p. 
15.) 

The  name,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Schiller-Szi- 
nessy,  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxix.  24-27,  u  Because  they 
forsook  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  went  and 
served  other  gods  .  .  .  the  Lord  rooted  them  out 
of  their  land  .  .  .  and  cast  them  into  another  land 
[erez  aheret]  as  this  day.”  This  passage  is  made  to 
refer  (in  Mislinah  Sanli.  x.  3)  to  the  Ten  Tribes  (com¬ 
pare  Tosef.,  Sank.  xiii.  12;  Bab.  ib.  1106;  Yer.  ib. 
x.  29 c;  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schecliter,  A,  xxxvi.  108,  and 
Bacher, 44  Agada  der  Tannaiten,”  i.  143).  But  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  are  expressed  by  Akiba  and  Eliezer— 
the  traditions  are  rather  confused  as  to  the  names— 
whether  the  Ten  Tribes  may  be  expected  to  return 
or  not,  since  this  point  is  not  determined  in  the 
Scriptural  verse.  One  of  them  takes  the  words  “as 
this  day”  to  signify  that  “as  the  day  goeth,  but 
doth  not  return,  so  shall  they  who  are  cast  off  not  re¬ 
turn  ” ;  the  other  explains  the  words:  “  as  the  day  be¬ 
gins  with  the  darkness  of  the  night ,  but  turns  into  da  v, 
so  shall  the  darkness  of  their  banishment  be  turned 
into  bright  daylight  ”  (Mislinah  Sanh.  l.c.).  The 
fourth  Book  of  Esdras  took  the  latter  view,  which 
was  adopted  also  by  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi  in  the  Tosefta 
(l.c.),  who  refers  to  Isa.  xxvii.  13. 


Bibuooraphy  :  Sohlller-Szinessy,  In  Journal  of  Philology,  til 
1H;  l^eubauer.  Jar.  Quart.  Rev.  L  16. 

J.  JR.  jr 


ASA:  1,  A  Lcvite,  father  of  Berecliiah;  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  Levites  in  I  Chron.  ix.  16. 
2,  See  Asa,  Third  Kino  of  Judah. 

J-  JR*  G.  B.  L. 

ASA  (abbreviation  of  Asayah).  —  Biblical 
Bata:  Third  king  of  Judah;  son  of  Abijam  and 
grandson  of  Rekoboam;  reigned  917-876  b.c.  (I 


Kings  xv.  7-9).  The  most  important  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  under  whom  the  superior  strength  of 
the  northern  kingdom  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 
Baasha  raised  a  fortress  at  Ramah,  four  miles  from 
Jerusalem;  and,  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from 
his  attacks,  Asa  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  help  of 
Ben-liadad  I.  of  Damascus,  thus  involving  the  Ara- 
means  of  Syria  for  the  first  time  in  the  affairs  of 
Israel.  Ben-liadad  invaded  the  most  northerly  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Israel  northwest  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  The  price  paid 
to  the  Syrian  king  by  Asa  was  taken  from  the  store 
of  silver  in  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace. 
Baasha  was  forced  to  retire;  and  Asa,  using  the 
material  of  the  ruined  fortress  of  Ramah,  built  Geba 
and  Mizpali  for  the  defense  of  his  northern  frontier 
(I  Kings  xv.  16-22).  Asa  also  repelled  a  raid  of 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  under  Zerali  (Osorkon  II.) 
(II  Chron.  xiv.  9-15).  According  to  the  narrator  in 
I  Kings,  Asa  was  a  religious  reformer,  putting  down 
impure  worship  with  an  unsparing  hand  (I  Kings 
xv.  11-15);  but,  while  lie  was  on  the  whole  a  wise 
and  successful  ruler,  the  picture  given  of  him  is 
somewhat  vague.  His  religious  reforms,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  can  hardly  have  been  thorough,  in  so  far  as 
no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  observed  in  the  reigns  of 
his  successors.  See  Baasha  and  Bex-iiadad. 

J-  JR-  J.  F.  McC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Asa  was  one  of  the  five  men  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  certain  physical  perfections  possessed 
by  Adam,  but  were,  on  account  of  their  having 
abused  them,  afflicted  in  these  very  parts  of  their 
body.  Samson  was  distinguished  by  ins  strength,  and 
behold,  “his  strength  went  from  him”  (Judges  xvi. 
19) ;  Saul  by  towering  with  his  neck  above  the  rest, 
and  behold,  “  he  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it  ”  (I 
Sam.  x.xxi.  4) ;  Absalom  by  his  long  hair,  and  behold, 

44  his  head  caught  of  the  oak  ”  (II  Sam.  xviii.  9) ;  Zede- 
kiali  by  his  eyes,  and  behold,  “  they  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Zedekiuh  ”  (II  Kings  xxv.  7);  Asa  by  Ills  feet  (com¬ 
pare  as  to  Adam  B.  B.SSa;  Tan.,  Ahare  Mot,  ed. 
Buber,  3)  and  behold,  “  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he 
was  diseased  in  his  feet  ^  (I  Kings  xv.  23);  that  is, 
he  was  afflicted  with  gout.  And  the  reason  for  this 
affliction  of  Asa  was  that,  when  enlisting  the  whole 
of  Judah  in  war  he  “exempted  none”  (I  Kings  xv. 
22),  but  forced  also  the  students  of  the  Law— nay, 
even  newly  married  husbands,  whom  the  Law  (Deut. 
xx.  7)  exempts— to  march  along  (Sotali  10a).  [Pirfce 
Rabbcnu  ha-Kadosh,  v.  14.  ed.  Gruenliut,  p.  72,  has 
Asahel  the  light-footed  (II  Sam.  ii.  18-23)  instead 
of  Asa.  Compare  Pirke  R.  Eliezer  liii.,  where,  in¬ 
stead  of  five,  six  are  mentioned,  Josiah  being  added 
as  the  sixth,  as  boasting  of  and  afflicted  in  Ills  nos¬ 
trils  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  22,  23;  Ta‘an.  226)  whereas 
Tan.,  Wa’etlianan,  ed.  Buber,  %  has  seven  instead 
of  five.] 

The  chronological  discrepancy  between  II  Chron. 
xvi.  1  and  I  Kings  xvi.  8  is  readjusted  by  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  Chronicles 
refers  to  the  thirty-six  years  of  the  secession  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  which  was  a  punishment  for 
the  thirty -six  years  of  Solomon’s  marriage  to  the 
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daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  ended  in  reality  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Asa’s  reign,  when  Zerah  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  was  vanquished  by  him;  the  alliance  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria  (I  Kings  xi.  23) 
also  lasted  thirty -six  years  In  obtaining  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Syria  against  Baasha  by  giving 
away  the  goltl  and  silver  treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  (I  Kings  xv.  18),  Asa  sinned  grievously, 
for  which  Hanani,  the  seer,  sternly  rebuked  him 
(II  Citron,  xvi.  7)  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xii.  1,  2;  Seder 
4  Ola  in  It.  xvi.). 

Asa,  having  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  wicked  house  of  Omri,  brought  about  the  decree 
of  Heaven  that  after  forty-two  years  both  the  houses 
of  David  and  of  Omri  should  go  down  together, 
which  nearly  happened  in  the  time  of  Aliaziali, 
wherefore  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  forty-two 
years  old  when  lie  ascended  the  throne  (II  Chron. 
xxii.  2)  in  contradiction  with  xvi.  20,  and  II  Kings 
viii.  20  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xii.  and  Seder  ‘Olam  R. 
xvii.). 

Among  the  treasures  which  Asa  took  from  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian,  and  which  Zerah  had  taken  from 
Shishak  (II  Cliron.  xii.  9,  compare  xvi.  2),  there  was 
also  the  marvelous  throne  of  Solomon  upon  which 
all  the  kings  of  Judah  subsequently  sat  (Esther  R. 
i.  2);  while  the  other  great  treasures  were  given  by 
Asa  to  the  king  of  Syria  to  obtain  liis  alliance;  then 
they  were  taken  again  by  the  Ammonites,  to  be  recap¬ 
tured  by  Jebosliaphat;  then  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sennacherib,  from  whom  Hezekiah  recovered 
them,  and  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  they  came 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians;  then  into  those  of 
t  le  Persians,  and  afterward  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
finaby  of  the  Romans,  who  kept  them  at  Rome 
(Pes.  lWa;  compare  III  Sibyl.  179  and  351*  IV 
Sibyl.  145). 

J.  SR.  g 

ASAD  :  One  of  the  two  Arabian- Jewish  rabbis 
that  are  said  to  have  instructed  the  Tobba'  Abu  Kari- 

bah  (king  of  \emen)  in  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Ka‘b;  and  both 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Banu  Kuraiza.  Ta- 

adds  tlA/T  03’  ''  who  reIates  this  incident, 

adds  that  they  were  the  most  learned  Jews  of  their 

rise's  litfra  0tTT’  notewortl‘y  that  older  histo- 
nans  like  Ibu  Ishak  and  Ibn  Hisliam,  do  not  men- 
lion  their  names  (see  Arabia). 

Bibliography:  GrStz,  Gcschichtc  der  Juden,  v  92 
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AL  HAFTA^*^?  YA  ?UB  ISHAK 

,LS3’Ptian  physician;  lived  in 
Cairo  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  at 

Mahalfah  TcS-i  f  f  thirtt;enth‘  He  in  al- 

Ah i  lilnii  •  •  bc  "'oen  Cairo  and  Damietta.  Ibn 

o™LSab,.a''“hlS  Illstor-V  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
praises  As  ad  highly  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 

time^In^orr?  fh°,arS  a“d  PbJ's!c!ans  of  that 
en  ’L  J  in129i Aa  ad  Tent  t0  Damascus,  where  he 
sictans  {  C°ntroversic3  witl>  the  local  phy- 

whom  was  Sadaka  ben  Munajjah,  the 
Ita  AW  rHe..rPturB«1  Cairo,  where  lie  died, 
of  a  .~>b  Csaibia  mentions  the  following  works 

ni?,  “Ma*a,ab  fl  Kawanin  Tfwyah” 


(Treatise  on  the  Canons  of  Medicine);  (2)  “Kitab  al- 
Nazh”  (Book  of  Pleasure),  on  the  reflection  that  the 
eye  beholds  in  the  mirror;  (3)  “Kitab  fi  Mizai  Di- 
mashka”  (Bock  Containing  Three  Treatises);  (4) 
“Masail  Tabiyali  w  (Questions  of  Medicine). 
Bihuography :  lhn  apt  Usaihia.  ed.  Muller,  if.  118;  Carmoly 
umphiZ  xv!  if{td€cln*'  p-  a  5  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Biblik 

G-  I.  Br. 

AS AHEL.— Biblical  Data :  1.  Son  of  Zeruiah, 
sister  of  David  (I  Cliron.  ii.  16).  He  was  noted  as  a 
swift  runner.  As  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David 
(II  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  I  Cliron.  xi.  26),  he  had  command 
of  the  army  in  the  fourth  month  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  7). 
After  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Ishbosheth,  he  pur! 
sued  Abner  (II  Sam.  ii.  18,  19).  Asabel  was,  how- 
ever,  killed  by  Abner,  who  in  revenge  was  slain  hv 
Joab  (II  Sam.  iii.  27).  2.  Father  of  Jonathan,  who 
opposed  Ezra’s  policy  of  putting  away  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  x.  15).  3.  A  Levite  sent  by  Jebosliaphat  to 
teach  the  men  of  Judah  the  “book  of  the  law  of 
God  (II  Cliron.  xvii.  8).  4.  A  Levite  assigned  by 
Hezekiah  to  collect  the  tithes  and  offerings  in  the 
Temple  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

J-  JR-  G.  B.  L. 

—In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Asaliel,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  was  so  fleet  that  he  overtook  deer;  and 
when  he  ran  over  a  field  of  ripening  corn,  the  ears  of 
grain  did  not'  even  bend,  but  remained  erect  as  if 
untouched.  "When  bis  time  had  come,  however,  he 
could  not  move  an  inch,  and  was  slain  by  Abner 
(Ecel.  R.  ix.  11;  Yalk.,  Jer.  285).  (See  Joab.)  To 
Asaliel  was  applied  the  verse:  “I  returned,  and  saw 
under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift” 
(Ecci.  ix.  11). 

J-  8R-  L.  G. 

ASAHEL,  HAYYXTiI :  Rabbi  and  author  who 
lived  in  Salonica  during  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Asa- 
hel,  tlie  chief  rabbi  of  that  city.  Hayyim  Asahel 
was  tlie  author  of  a  Hebrew  work  entitled  “Sam 
Hayyai  "  (Spice  of  My  Life),  a  collection  of  addresses 
and  responsa,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
by  his  sou  Benjamin  (Salonica,  1746).  He  lived  for 
some  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  commissioned  to 
collect  subscriptions  throughout  Asia  Minor  for  the 
poor  of  Palestine.  He  died  at  Smyrna  while  on  this  ' 
mission. 

Azulai,  Shem  ha-GciloUm ,  II.  s.v.  "n  0D* 
Michael,  Or  ha-JJayjfim*  No.  896.  • 

G-  M.  Fr. 

ASAIAH :  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
who,  witli  others,  attacked  and  captured  Gedor  and 
settled  there  (I  Chron.  iv.  36).  2.  Servant  of  King 
Josiah,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  in  company  with 
Aliikam,  Shaphan,  Achbor,  and  Hilkiah,  to  inquire 
concerning  the  book  of  the  Law  that  had  been  found 
m  the  Temple  (II  Kings  xxii.  12.  14;  II  Chron. 
xxxiv.  20).  3.  A  Levite  appointed  to  take  part  in 
bringing  back  the  Ark  and  in  the  service  of  song 
after  its  return  (I  Chron.  vi.  15  [A.  V.  80];  xv.  6 
PI*  4.  A  Shilonite  residing  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chron* 
ix.  5);  identical  with  Maaseiah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

*•  JB-  G.  B.  L. 
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ASAPH :  1.  A  son  of  Bereehiali  or  Bemchiali. 
(See  AsaI'II  hen  Bekechiaii.)  2.  The  father  of 
Joah,  chronicler  at  the  court  of  Hezekmli  (II  Kings 
wiii.  18,  37;  II  Chron.  xxix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3,  -*-)• 

3.  The  keeper  of  the  forests  of  Artaxerxes  probably 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Ncliemiah  (Neh.  n.  8). 

.1.  jr.  G.  .A.  15. 

4.  Eponym  of  a  musical  gild.  The  name  is  pre- 
fixcil  as  the  title  of  authorship  to  twelve  psalms  <1. ; 
lxxiii.-lxxxiii.)  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Psalter  The  name  appears  only  in  the  later  histor¬ 
ical  writings.  In  the  original  documents  of  Ezra  and 
NehemiahTEr.nl  ii.  41 ;  Neh.  vii.  44-about  400  me.) 
the  singers  are  all  designated  as  “sons  of  Asaph, 
and  are  distinct  from  the  Levites.  In  Neh.  xi.  ~~ , 
however,  the  overseer  of  tlie  Levites  at  Jerusalem 
is  described  as  “of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  singers. 
According  to  the  chronicler  (about  250  b.c.),  the 
sons  of  Asaph  were  Levites,  and  there  were  three 
bands  or  gilds  of  singers  descended  respectively  from 
Asaph  Heman (Ps.  lxxxviii.)  and  Etlmn  (Ps.  lxxxix .) 
or  Jed  nth  tin  (I  Chron.  xv.  17,  xvi.  41,  xxv.  1-6;  II 
Chron.  v.  12,  xxxv.  15).  The  chronicler  further  rep¬ 
resents  Asaph  as  a  contemporary  of  David,  and  as 
the  founder  of  the  gild  of  Asaphite  singers  (I  Chron. 
xvi.  4-7;  Ezra  hi.  10;  Neh.  xii.  46).  See  Ethan, 
Jedutiiun,  Psalms. 

j.  jr.  J.  I .  P. 

ASAPH  (“  Mar  Bab”)  :  To  judge  from  the  title 
“Mar  lhih,”  he  was  one  of  the  Gconitn  (see  Gaon). 
and,  presumably,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  name  occurs  in  a  Cairo  Genizah  frag¬ 
ment,  whose  author  was  possibly  Judah  b.  Barzilai 
of  Barcelona.  This  Asaph  may  be  identical  with 
the  Asaph  who  figures  as  one  of  the  transmitters  of 
the  Massorah  traditions  (anonymous  chronicle  in 
Neubauer,  *  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles,”  i.  174; 
here  DDK  is  very  likely  a  misprint  for  $]DK) ;  but 
there  are  no  grounds  for  connecting  him  with  the 
physician  Asaph. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  \x.  675-678. 

J.  SR.  k.  G. 

ASAPH  BEN  BERECHIAH :  One  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  Levites  carried  off  to  Assyria  (l  Chron.  vi.  24 
[A.  V.  39]).  and  whom  Arabic  and  later  Jewish  legend 
says  was  Vezir  of  Solomon  (Al-Nadim,  “  Kitab-al- 
Fihrist,”  i.  19;  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  v.  23).  To  him  is 
ascribed  a  very  remarkable  treatise*  on  medicine, 
called  “Sefer  Asaf,”  “Midrash  Befu’ot,”  or  “Sefer 
Refu’ot”— probably  the  oldest  treatise  of  it  s  kind  in 
Hebrew — manuscripts  of  which  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  Florence.  Paris,  Munich,  Vienna  (Piusker  15,  frag¬ 
mentary),  London  (Almanzi  collection;  see  Stein- 
schncider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  v.  23),  and  Oxford.  The 
contents  of  these  manuscripts  vary;  but,  in  general, 
they  contain  treatises  on  the  Persian  months,  physi¬ 
ology,  embryology,  the  four  periods  of  man’s  life, 
the  four  winds,  diseases  of  various  organs,  hygiene, 
medicinal  plants,  medical  calendar,  the  practise  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  an  antidotarium,  urinology, 
aphorisms,  and  the  Hippocratic  oath. 

The  introduction  is  in  the  form  of  the  later  Mid¬ 
rash,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  medicine  to  Shorn, 
the  son  of  Noah,  who  received  it  from  the  angels. 


The  only  authorities  cited  are  “the  books  of  the  wise 
men  of  India,”  and  a  “book  of  the  ancients.”  from 
which  the  present  work  was  translated.  Mar  Mor, 
the  Christian  of  Salerno;  Mar  Joseph,  the  physician; 
Bontils,  the  physician;  Rudolf,  the  physician  in 
Worms;  Samuel,  tlie  physician,  etc.,  occur  in  ad¬ 
ditions  made  to  the  Oxford  manuscript.  Stein- 
schneider  and  Low,  however,  have  shown,  that  the 
list  of  medicinal  plants  goes  back  to  Dioscorides: 
and  the  aphorisms  can  only  lie  a  working  over  of 
the  well-known  treatise  of  Hippocrates.  In  other 
places,  Steinschneider  has  suspected  the  influence  of 

Galen.  _  . 

There  are  very  few'  indications  affording  any  clue 
to  the  author  or  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  he 
wrote  The  author’s  name  varies:  “Asaph  ha- 
Yehudi”  (Asaph  the  Jew),  “Asaph 
On  the  Kafan”  (Asaph  the  little).  “  Asaph  ha- 
Author’s  Rofe  ”  (Asaph  the  physician),  “  Asaph 
Name.  he-Hakam”  (As:iph  the  wise  man).  In 
the  Bodleian  manuscript  this  name  is 
coupled  with  that  of  Jolianan  ha- Yarhoni,  which 
F  first  takes  to  mean  “of  Jericho.”  In  the  Paris  man¬ 
uscript  (No.  1197,  7)  the  name  reads  “Asaph  ben 
Bereehiali  lia- Yarhoni  ”  (Asaph  the  astronomer).  In 
one  place  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript  Judah  ha- 
Yarhoni  is  mentioned,  and  in  a  later  part  Samuel 
YarliinaT.  A  Jolianan  ben  Zabda  is  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  Asaph  in  connection  with  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  oath. 

In  the  quasi-historical  introduction,  Asaph  is 
placed  betw  een  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides.  Hup- 
oport  saw'  in  the  name  Asaph  a  corruption  of  either 
JEsop  or  JEsculapius,  and  thought  that  the  author 
might  be  identical  either  with  Shabbetliai  Donnolo 
or  Isaac  Israeli,  Neubauer  (“Orient  und  Occident,” 
ii.  G59,  767)  held  that  Asaph  was  a  Christian  of  the 
eleventh  century,  who  wrote  originally  in  Arabic, 
and  whose  work  was  translated  into  Hebrew  from 
the  Latin.  The  more  correct  view  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  translated  from  some  Syriac  original,  as  Stein- 
sclmeider  holds.  Hebrew*,  Aramean,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  technical  terms  abound.  This  would 
place  its  composition  somewhere  in  northern  Syria 
or  in  Mesopotamia,  rather  than  in  Palestine,  as  Zunz 
thought.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Solomon  ben  Samuel  .of  Urgendsh  (Gurgany) 
makes  free  use  of  Asaph’s  list  of  plants  in  the  Per- 
sian-HebrewT  lexicon  which  he  composed  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  (Baclier,  “Em  Hebraisch-Persisches 
WOrterbuch,”  p.  41). 

The  date  of  composition  can  only  be  determined 
in  a  general  w  ay  from  the  quotations  of  the  w  ork  in 
Jewish  literature.  Donnolo  (born  925 
Date  of  in  Oria).  if  Kaufmann  is  right  (“Die 
Composi-  Shine,”  p.  150),  is  the  oldest  know’n 
tion.  authority  w*ho  quotes  the  w*ork;  and 
till  Gcdaliah  ibn  Yahya  (sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury)  there  wTerc  about  a  dozen  authorities,  among 
them  Hai  Gaon  and  Raslii,  who  mention  Asaph’s 
book.  The  date  of  composition  would  thus  be  in 
the  ninth  or  .tenth  century,  about  the  time  at  which 
Dioscorides  was  translated  Into  Syriac.  There  is  a 
legend  that  Socrates  wras  a  pupil  of  Asaph  (Stein- 
schneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  870). 

A  Latin  rendering  of  a  portion  of  the  wrork  is  to 
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be  found  in  a  Paris  manuscript  (No.  655,  6),  under 
the  title  “Distinetio  3Iundi  Secundum  Magistrum 
Asaph  Ilebncum,  Qnaliter  Terra  Permanet  Ordi- 
nata  ;  it  has  been  published  by  Neubauer  Siein- 
schneider  suggests  that  the  name  occurs  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  form  in  a  Greek  manuscript,  “Viaticum” 
(Paris,  3IS.  Xo.  22-11),  as  'Aanp  ring  'ljmn'tov. 

(im  tion  has  iK^n  print^J  bv  Jellim*k  in  lid  ha  ir»/T»-  »  int^ 

1  Vi  and  U„-  Kipiianuic  oath  lly  F.n'm.  in 

ami  by  Dukes  in  Mn,mf whri'ft.  viii.  L"**' 

I’;  74  <  )«*'■"»■  Compare  also  Wolf,  JUh!  Itrhr  ll  ~m'. 

.  ''  h  r;  '  nHI*'l,,‘ry. 1,1  Optr  ha.l!„k e3.  J.  Ba- 

H\.  P*.  bi. .  (\ Jenna.  1K)6):  Zimz,  in  (ieiirer’s  TDti 

W».  24. 139;  MunutxschrVti  vl.  277* U  °  lkr  Karilcr* 

L*  G*  G, 

ASARAMEL ;  A  mime  of  uncertain  meaning 
ami  intent  occurring  in  I  Macc.  xiv.  28.  Tlie  rei\f. 
ing,  as  it  has  come  down,  gives  it  ns  the  name  of  a 

i  title  of  sV' ,S  P°TSibIe  *hat  h  rcaIly is  the  name  or 
a  title  of  Simon.  In  support  of  the  first  view  it  has 

•\m  P|,»ff-S,e<i  tl‘a?  il  isia  corruption  of  “ Hazar 
1  El  (Court  of  the  People  of  God).  Wernsdorf 

5"Cep‘ It  • •**fafthr 'T1  tlle  titlcof  Simon*: 
^ar  Am  El  (Prince  of  the  People  of  God) 

JR-  :  o.  B.  L. 

ASARELAH  or  ASHARELAH :  One  of  the 

As.ph.tes  appointed  by  David  to  the  Temple  serv 
ec,  according  to  I  Cliron.  xxv.  2).  In  verse  14  t).» 
same  personage  appears  as  -  Jesharelah.”  ThercS 

(.■ruble.  The  « 

Parallel  in  “Jesse.”  i.s.mBv  wr Ims  a  ' 

but  which  appears  once  as  “Isliai”  (’wx'^  Chm^’ 

The.  name  itself  maybe  a^listortion  oflsrael  • 

plus  an  emphatic  ending  Ma  ”  Sec  Tfiffoi’  *  . 

“S.  B.  O.  T.”  to  Chron.iv.16.  tC'  8  n°te  In  j 

.1.  Jr.  ( 

ASCALOH  (ASKELON).  See  Asukebon  ? 

ministnitlM.  "."t’  '",ernal  »d-  P 

;; 

kpain  and  Portugal  Dnm'noii  f  the  Jewries  of  is 
or  Portuguese  thev  i,?"^  y  WntU‘n  in  Spanish  Bi 

respective'  vernacuhrs* of  Z°  U"°  ,ho 

these  community  now  exi!  Z  ™  in  "  "ich  1 

English  communities  framed  in  lfifii  camot  of  ‘he  { 

from  the  original  pJ,,  K(  ,ln  %vcre  translated 
3819.  CyT^TCSe,nt?Eng,ishinthey«i«- 
of  the  AshkenaSf™  Son.le.what  to  the  “  tekanot  ” 
are  more  limited  in  the*  ^0^  *he  latter  Pi, 

cisions  in  council  ”  '  ff -P '  Z  more  like  “de-  ids 

Interest.  rtam  affairs  of  communal  cit 

(correct  form  ^ .Warn  ”)  U  ^d*  **  ,!askamah  ”  <h's 
-istama  )  is  used  exclusively  in  rec 
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3er  the  sense  of  approbation,  and  is  cliiefly  employed  as 

d  rZ:Z\°f  >Xrmr  for  tl,c  Plication  of  a  book, 
ill-  Tins  liaskamali  or  license  had  to  be  signed  bv  at 

m-  least  three  rabbis.  Tiie  first  instance  of  this  kind 
-  of  censors!!!.)  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1554  in  Italy 

,\T  k  T'  S  7L'wish  Ute  in  tlle  Middle  Ages,” 
pp.  69  (txeq. ),  not  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  the 
by  '00k  with  any  special  religious  character,  but  to 
m.  prevent  the  publication  of  any  work  thnt  was  likely 

bvthef"  -  ,e  dcstr.n-ed  by  the  censor  appointed 

in  >  In,i’,,*,,lon-  11  "’ouhl  also  serve  the  purpose 

iry  f  fcf"ar'lmg  Hie  author’s  copyright.  In  later 

»:  —  . . . .  ~— 

u  o{  .t,  e  ^Plwnlic  communities— also  claimed  a 

similar  right  to  grant-  the  license  for  any  book  put£ 

’  m  ir  /"'m'  1,„s,3llns(1>t:tion.  Hakam  David  Nieto 
published  ins  Mattel.  Dan  ”  in  London  (1714)  with- 
011 1  any  liaskamali,  but  “eon  licencia  dc  los  SeBores 

?  !  ,  !  (WIth  the  Hcense  of  Mahamad). 

'  !ho  r  .  T  manner  every  ,ocal  authority  claimed 
a  the  right  to  grant  or  to  refuse  such  a  license  See 
r  Approbation,  Censorship.  bee 

r  B  lTO9?pp.AS,' 44,  Si  "Z™  T,IC  Censorsh<POf  Hebrew  Books, 

-  D‘  M.  Ga.  - 

ASCARELLI,  DEBORAH:  Italian  poetess 
and  wife  of  Gi.iseppi  Ascarelli;  lived  at  Venice  at 
lie  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  b  b  1  tue 

As  early  as  1500  Deborah  was  known  in  Rome  as 
poetess  of  talent.  Siie  translated  into  Italian  verse 
the  second  section  of  part  two  of  Moses  Ricti’s  “3lIS 
dash  Me  at,  which,  under  the  title  “Me’on  ha-Sho- 
ahm,  was  recited  in  the  Italian  synagogues  Thh. 
Tempio  di  oratori  ”  commenced  as  follows : 

14  T^m£»I(Ldf  chi  cbtede  em  flu  perfetto 
*  Di  chl  rjcerca  s°I  gratia  e  amore 

“  da  vita  11  tuo  fronto  benedetto.” 

i 

fSi  “I  £!  S!,™1  »«“"w  t»„  1,,, 

B  scrlin^ Af)ie  j|£S  d€S  ,x*  31‘  866  ?  Kay. 

idem xliH 

!  I.  Br. 

ASCARELLI,  HOSES  VITA  (JEHIELt- 
Physician  at  Rome;  died  Dec  11  IRSO  ^ 
his  early  educatioi  ‘ at  the ^tau^T-uS 

Scandr^fircS 
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Pius  IX.  Ascarelli  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “  Societa  di  Fratel- 
lenza,”  for  the  dissemination  of  education  among 
poor  Jews  and  the  development  amoug  them  of  a 
taste  for  art  and  the  professions. 

Amid  his  many  occupations,  Ascarelli  found  time 
to  contribute  to  Jewish  ligature,  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  under  the  pseudonym  “Emet  le- 
Ya‘akob  ”  to  the  Hebrew  journal  “Ha-Maggid,”  for 
which  he  wrote  many  poems  and  articles  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Italian  Jews  under  Pope  Pius  IX.  Asca¬ 
relli  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Italian  the  work 
u  Nahalah  lc-Yisrael 77  (A  Heritage  unto  Israel),  a  re- 
sponsum  sent  by  the  chief  rabbi,  I.  31.  Hazan.  in 
connection  with  a  disputed  inheritance  in  the  Gal- 
lielii  family.  Ascarelli  translated  also,  from  French 
into  Hebrew,  under  the  title  “Sefer  ‘Ain  Polanim 
we-Gere  Polanim,”  the  work  of  the  Polish  poet 
Mickiewicz,  “  Le  Livre  de  la  Nation  Polonaise  et  des 
PMerins  Polonais.”  He  used  to  preach  in  the  Cata¬ 
lan  Synagogue;  and  one  of  his  sermons  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  “Panigerico  sull*  Elezione 
dTsraele  nel  Tempio  Israelitico  di  Roma  ii  Sciavuot 
5040  [May  17, 1880]  per  ITniziazione  alia  Maggiorita 
Religiose  del  Figlio  Angelo  Raffaele  e  altri  Giova- 
nelli  della  Communione.” 

Bibliography  :  Vo^elstein  an<t  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Jvdcn  in 
Bom,  Ii.  3S»i,  405,  m,  409;  Zeitlin.  Bibliotheca  Hehraica , 
p.  6;  Lippe,  Bibliograph  itches  Lexicon,  p.  5ti6. 
s.  I.  Br. 

AS  CAM  or  AZKAM,  ELAZAB  BEN 
MOSES  BEN  ELAZAB:  Rabbi  and  author  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  styled  by  Azulai  “Ir  we- 
Kaddish  77  (Angel  and  Saint);  a  pupil  of  R.  Joseph 
Sagis,  the  colleague  of  Joseph  Caro.  He  lived  at 
Safed. 

Ascari  was  a  founder  of  the  “Sukkat  Shalom” 
(Tabernacle  of  Peace)— a  society  devoted  to  religious 
meditations — and  wrote  in  its  interest  in  1585  liis 
work  “  Ilaredim  ”  (The  Devout  Ones),  which  deals 
with  the  three  principles  of  religious  devotion:  the 
knowledge  of  God.  the  strict  observance  of  His 
commandments,  and  penitence.  The  section  on  the 
Commandments  deals  separately  with  the  mandatory 
and  prohibitory  laws,  and  includes  also  those  tliat 
can  be  observed  only  in  Palestine.  In  the  section 
on  penitence,  Ascari  expresses  his  opposition  to  un¬ 
necessary  fasting  as  a  means  to  repentance.  The 
work  is  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  broad  humanity 
coupled  with  humility  and  holiness. 

Although  Ascari  understood  the  Cabala,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Isaac  Luria — whom  lie 
describes  as  “our  holy  cabalist,  on  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  rests,  as  he  speaks  so  wondrously  ” — he  can 
not  be  counted  among  the  cabalists.  Ascari’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  treatise  Berakot  of  the  Talmud 
Yerushalmi  was  published  iu  the  Jitomir  edition 
of  the  latter  work  (I860),  and  was  reprinted  in  L  D. 
3V i  11a w ski’s  new  edition  of  the  same. 

Bibliography  ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v.;  Michael,  Or 
No.  4S9. 

k.  J.  L.  S. 

ASCENSION :  The  translation  to  heaven  of  a 
few  chosen  ones,  either  to  remain  there  in  lieu  of 
dying,  or  merely  to  receive  revelations  and  then  to 
return  to  earth.  The  ascensions  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v. 


24)  and  Elijah  (II  Kings  ii.  11)  were  of  the  former 
nature.  Among  the  Babylonians  and  the  classic 
peoples  of  antiquity  the  belief  was  wide-spread  that 
extraordinarily  pious  men  who  had  led  blameless 
lives  were  permitted  by  God  to  leave  the  world 
without  suffering  death.  The  Babylonian  legends 
tell  of  Xisuthros  that  lie  was  caught  up  into  heaven 
because  he  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God  (Berosus, 
ed.  Richter,  1825,  p.  57;  Eusebius,  [Armenian]  ed. 
Mai,  p.  14),  and  of  Etana-Gilgamesh  riding  on  an  eagle 
to  heaven,  “whence  the  earth  appears  as  a  hill  and 
the  sea  as  a  basin 77  (see  Harper,  iu  Delitzsch  and 
llaupt’s  “  Beitriige  zur  Assyriologie,”  ii.  391-408; 
and  Jastrow,  “Religion  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,” 
pp.  520-522);  the  latter  reappears  in  the  Alexan¬ 
der  legend  (see  Yer.  *Ab.  Zarali  iii.  42 c;  Meissner, 
“Alexander  und  Gilgamos,”  p.  17).  The  Biblical 
accounts  of  the  ascensions  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  do 
not  therefore  contradict  the  different  theories  on 
death  found  in  Genesis  (compare  Death),  which 
latter  do  not  exclude  exceptions.  In  addition  to  the 
first  two  mentioned,  other  personages  are  spoken 
of  in  post -Biblical  accounts  as  not  tasting  death 
(II  Esd.  iv.  26).  The  apocryphal  literature  includes 
Baruch  among  such  men  (“Apocalypse  [Syriac]  of 
Baruch,”  xiii.  3),  and  so  does  the  rabbinical  literature 
(compare  Baruch,  in  Rabbintcal  Literature),  as 
well  as  Ezra  (II  Esd.,  end)  and  Moses  (“Assump- 
tio  Mosis,”  x.  12).  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter’s  death  is  definitely  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  following  list  of  persons  who  were  taken  up 
into  heaven  is  found  in  rabbinical  literature:  Enoch 
(Biblical);  Elijah  (Biblical);  Eliezer,  Abraham’s 
steward;  EbedMelek,  Zedekiali’s  Ethi- 
T n  [Rabbin-  opian  slave,  who  rescued  Jeremiah 
ical  from  death  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  et  seq.)\ 
Literature.  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  builder  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple;  Jabez  (I  Chron.  iv.  10 
et  seq.);  Serah.  Asher’s  daughter;  Bithiali  (I  Chron. 
iv.  18);  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  the  foster-mother  of 
Moses ;  and  of  later  times  the  amora  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
and  a  grandson  of  Judah  ha-Nasi,  whose  name  is  not 
given  (Yalk.,  Gen.  42;  Ezek.  367;  Derek  Erez  Zutta 
i.  end;  compare  Epstein,  “Mi-Kadmoniyot,”  pp. 
Ill,  112,  and  Kohler,  “The  Pre-Talmudic  Haggada” 
in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  v.  417-419).  According  to 
the  Rabbis,  all  these  personages  are  in  paradise, 
which  in  later  times  was  supposed  to  be  heaven; 
therefore,  the  Bible  may  well  say  that  Elijah  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven;  see  also  Jonah,  in  Rabbin¬ 
ical  Literature. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  others  who  ascended 
into  heaven  temporarily,  returning  after  a  time  to 
the  earth.  The  Biblical  prototype  of  these  is  Moses, 
who  went  up  unto  God  in  order  to  receive  the  Torah ; 
and  the  later  legends  mention  several  pious  men, 
who,  like  Moses,  received  instruction  and  revelation 
in  heaven,  accounts  of  which  are  given  in  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  works  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  Tes¬ 
tament  of  Abraham,  Apocalypse  [Greek]  of 
Baruch.  In  post-Biblical  times,  also,  persons  re¬ 
ceived  revelations  in  paradise.  Paul  is  not  the  only 
one  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  taken  up  into 
heaven;  for  a  generation  later  the  Jews  spoke  of  the 
four  rabbis  who  entered  paradise.  Although  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  were  made  to  iuterpret  this  passage 
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P*  1*^;  Tosef.,  ib,  ii.  3)  allegorically  or  figu¬ 
ratively,  as  early  as  the  gaon  Samuel  b.  Hophni, 
who  was  followed,  mu  tut  in  mutandis,  by  Griitz  in 
modern  times,  the  expression  DODO  (“to  enter 

])ani(liseTT>— exactly  corresponding  to  the  phrase  DODO 
pPp  (“to  enter  the  garden  of  Eden”)  (compare 
Ah.  1L  X.  xxv.T  ed.  Schechter,  p.  40)— means  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  that  these  four  men,  Elisha  b.  Abuyah, 
‘Akiba,  Ben  ‘Azzai,  and  Bern  Zoma,  actually  entered 
into  the  heavenly  paradise. 

Later  Midrashim  mention  the  Ascension  of  Ishmael 
b.  Elisha,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  martyrs  dur- 
ing  the  Hadrianic  persecutions.  These 
The  men,  together  with  Akiba  and  his 
tr-  U>acher  Nebunyah  b.  ha-Kaneh,  were 
Jiliarashiin.  known  in  the  mysticism  of  the  time 
..  of  t,ie  Geonim  as  the  triumvirate  of 

tlienDDlD  mr  (“the  riders  in  the  heavenly  char¬ 
iot  ).  Hai  Gaon  narrates  that  during  this  period  a 
certain  class  of  mystics  were  able,  by  various  manip¬ 
ulations  to  enter  into  a  state  of  autohypnosis,  in 
wmch  they  declared  they  saw  heaven  open  before 
hem  and  beheld  its  mysteries.  It  was  believed  that 
he  only  could  undertake  this  “Merkabah -ride”  who 
was  m  possession  of  all  religious  knowledge  ob¬ 
serve!  all  the  commandments  and  precepts  and 
was  almost  superhumanly  pure  in  his  life  (“Ilekalot 
liabbat,,  s  i.,  xiv.,  xx  ).  This,  however,  was  re¬ 
garded  usually  as  a  matter  of  theory;  and  less  per- 
feet  men  also  attempted  by  fasting  and  prayer  to 

f™ra  Ule  impressions  of  the  outer 
oild,  and  succeeded  in  entering  into  a  state  of  ec¬ 
stasy  in  which  they  recounted  their  heavenly  visions 
A  more  modem  form  of  this  kind  of  Ascension  is 
the  nDL‘,;i  (Ascension  of  the  Soul)  of  the  Hash 
dim.  The  founder  of  Hasidism  Israel 
Hasidism.  Baa,  Shem-Job.  speaks  of  his  Asceu 
_  ,  S10n  a  belief  that  appears  still  more 

pronounced  among  later  representatives  of  that  sect 

tended  tohrrSta,<;  f  eC?faS''-  eithcr  believed  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  that  they  had  been  caught  up  into 

heaven.  Compare  Cabala,  Exocn,  Hasidism  Mer  1 
kabaji-riders,  Moses.  •  ’  "1ER  ' 

Bnote°7i;RBlS;h,‘ taAfo'i wt^ehrtft^xril  ^2s'Ch'  1896’  p‘  73  ' 

*  .  '  L.  G.  ] 


ce^oToe8101'  OF  1SAIAH-  See  As- 

ASCETXCISH:  A  term  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  ooku,,  meaning  “to  practise  strenuously  »  «to 
exercise.”  Athletes  were  therefore  said  to  go  through 

ZTJ7r*\and  to  *  ^tics.  Instil  is  usage 
the  twofold  application— to  the  mode  of  living  and 
the  results  attamed-whieh  marks  the  later  thcolog 
ical  implication  of  the  term  is  clearly  dkoornim* 
From  the  arena  of  physical  contests  the  word  easilv 
passed  over  to  that  of  spiritual  struggles-  and  me 

Christian  writers  speak  of  the  “askesfs  ”  of  the  ^oul 

L  !C“thendiscipliMof  soul,  or  the  exer 
Z  ,  V,,rtUe-  J  B"t  tLe  Physical  idea,  no  less  than 
mwr”OI?rnnil^er*1't3  t,le  meaning  of  the  term  in 


?u-  sical  Greek  conveyed  only  the  notion  of  a  place  re* 
ni,  served  for  physical  exercise ;  while  the  monks  were 
in  the  uascetikoi,”  the  ascetics,  under  discipline  attain- 
ter  ing  unto  the  perfect  practise. 

03  H  is  thus  seen  that  both  the  term  and  the  idea 
ire  "'hicli  the  term  expresses  are  of  non-Jewish  origin 
h-  aud  implications.  Judaism  can  not 

h,  Non-  be  said  to  encourage  Asceticism,  even 
ed  Jewish,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  discipline. 

Rationalists  have  indeed  affected  to 
el  construe  the  ritual  legalism  of  both  the  Pentateuch 
r.  and  the  later  rabbinical  codes  as  a  disciplinary 
se  scheme,  devised  by  God  or  man  with  the  view'  of 
is  bringing  men  under  rigid  restriction  of  freedom  of 
re  action,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetites  and  the 
ie  control  of  the  passions,  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral 
,f  perfection.  But  even  before  comparative  studies 
r-  h.ad  shown  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  so-called  dis- 
a  ciphnary  contrivances  of  the  Mosaic  scheme  rest  on 
notions  altogether  other  than  those  assumed,  the 
a  rigorous  constructionists  among  Jewish  theologians 
e  put  themselves  on  record  as  utterly  inimical  to  the 
t  ascription  of  utility,  either  moral  or  material,  to  the 
,  divine  laws.  They  were  simply  divine  command- 
.  ments,  and  to  inquire  into  their  origin  or  their  nur- 
1  pose  was  forbidden-*  Hukkah  hakkakti;  we’en  at- 
t  tern  reshuyim  leharher  ahareha  ”  (I  have  decreed  the 
.  statute;  but  you  are  not  permitted  to  inquire  into  its 
.  reasons;  Ionia  67i;  Sifra,  Aliare,  xiii.). 

,  At  all  events,  Judaism  is  of  a  temper  which  i3  fatal 
to  asceticism;  and  the  history  of  both  Judaism  and 
t  ie  Jews  is,  on  the  whole,  free  from  ascetic  aberra- 
'°“S.  Fundamental  to  the  teachings  of  Judaism  is 
the  thought  that  the  world  is  good.  Pessimism  lias  no 
standing-ground.  Life  is  not  under  the  curse.  Tho 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  the  depravity  of  man  has 
never  had  foothold  within  the  theology  of  the  syS 
gogue.  it  never  held  sway,  over  the  mind  and^the 
religious  imagination  of  the  Jews.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  body  and  the  flesh  were  never  regarded 
y  them  as  contaminated,  and  the  appetites  and  pas- 

r,ZZ:re,  f0t  sus?rected  of  beinS  rooted  m  evil. 

The  appeal  to  mortify  the  flesh  for  the  sake  of  pW 

g  Heaven  could  not  find  voice  in  the  synagogue 
Asceticism  is  indigenous  to  the  religions  which 
posit  as  fundamental  the  wickedness  of  this  life  and 
the  corruption  under  sin  of  the  flesh.  Buddhism 
therefore,  as  well  as  Christianity,  leads  to  5 
practises.  Monasteries  are  institutions  of  Buddhism 

no  less  than  of  Catholic  Christianity.  The  assume 

tion,  found  in  the  views  of  the  Montenfsts  and 
others,  that  concessions  made  to  the  natural  apne- 
'  ‘ltes  maJ  b®  Pardoned  in  those  that  are  of  a  lower 
degree  of  holiness,  while  the  perfectlv  holv  will 
refuse  to  yieid  in  the  least  to  careaY  need^  and  de. 
sires,  is  easily  detected  also  in  some  of  the  teachings 
Buddha.  The  ideal  of  holines^S 
the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian  saint  culminates  in 
oPZJ-  aaichastitr-  *•«•.  celibacy.  Jwfj 
the  fl  <^sc,plla?0'  methods  are  resorted  to  to  curb 
the  flesh.  Under  a  strict  construction  of  the  mean, 
ng  of  Asceticism,  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  its 
in  vogueYm  es!fded  *°  embrace  also  certain  rit« 

vorahip  Mutir  V°fe!a  to  fetishisra  *>atu  “ 
vorsnip  Mutilations,  the  sacrifice  of  the  hair 

dietary  observances  and  prohibitions,  which  abound 
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in  all  forms  of  religion  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  do  not  spring  from  the  notion  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  the  natural  instincts  and  ot 
Torture  life.  Nor  is  the  sacrificial  scheme  in 
of  any  way  connected  with  Asceticism, 

the  Flesh.  Tile  idea  of  privation  is  foreign  to 
it.  If  the  offering  was  a  gift  to  the 
Deity  and  as  such  entailed  upon  the  offerer  the  part¬ 
ing  with  something  of  value,  the  expectation  which 
animated  him  was  invariably  that  of  receiving  rich 
return.  But  whatever  theory  must  be  accepted  in 
explanation  of  the  various  rites  of  mutilation,  and 
of  the  sacrificial  ritual,  certain  it  is  that  Judaism 
from  the  beginning  set  its  face  most  sternly  against 
the  one,  and  materially  restricted  the  other.  Muti¬ 
lations  for  whatever  purpose  and  of  whatever  char¬ 
acter  were  absolutely  prohibited.  Funeral  horrors 
and  superstitions  were  not  tolerated.  The  Levitical 
code  restricted  sacrifices  to  one  place.  The  priests 
only  were  entrusted  with  the  office  at  the  altar.  And, 
if  the  Prophets  are  the  truest  expounders  of  the 
ideals  and  ideas  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  even  the 
sacrificial  and  sacerdotal  system,  with  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  extraordinary  and  precautionary  cleanliness 
and  physical  abstemiousness,  was  of  little  vital  mo- 


1UCUL.  . 

Fasting,  which  plays  so  essential  a  part  in  the 
practises  of  ascetics,  found  official  recognition  only 
in  the  development  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
Prophets,  again,  had  little  patience  with  fasting. 
There  are  some  obscure  allusions  to  fast  days  of  pop¬ 
ular  observance ;  but  the  Prophets  of  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  days  insist  on  the  futility  of  th;&  custom. 
Isaiah  (lviii.),  while  appealing  for  a  broader  char¬ 
ity  and  deeper  sense  of  justice,  maintains  that  these, 
and  not  fasting,  are  the  expression  of  a  will  sancti¬ 
fied  unto  God.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of 
later  Judaism  that  this  very  chapter  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for  the  Haftarah  for  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  one  penitential  fast-day  of  the  synagogue. 

Nevertheless,  fasting  among  the  Jews  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  times  of  great  distress.  The  Book  of 
Esther,  of  late  date,  illustrates  this 
Fasting,  for  the  period  included  in  the  Biblical 
canon.  Rabbinical  sources  prove  the 
growing  tendency  to  abstain  from  drink  and  food 
whenever  memories  of  disaster  marked  the  days  of 
the  synagogal  calendar,  or  instant  danger  threatened 
the  community.  In  the  scheme  of  the  synagogue 
the  one  fast-day  of  the  Bible  received  no  less 
than  twenty-two  as  companions  (compare  Fasting). 
Still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  multiplication 
of  fast-days  can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  an  increased 
tendency  to  Asceticism.  '  Probably  the  theory  of 
Robertson  Smith  (“The  Religion  of  the  Semites,”  p. 
413)  still  holds  good  to  a  large  extent  in  explanation 
of  many  of  the  fast-observances  of  later  Judaism,  as 
undoubtedly  it  does  for  the  voluntary  and  occasional 
fast -days  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible;  namely,  that  Oriental  fasting  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  the  eating  of  the  sacrificial  meal. 
The  rabbinical  injunction,  not  to  eat  too  late  a  meal 
on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath-day,  so  as  to  enjoy  all 
the  more  that  of  the  Sabbath,  tends  to  corroborate 
the  theory.  Perhaps  this  also  underlies  the  rab¬ 
binical  report  that  some  examples  of  rabbinical 


piety  fasted  every  Friday  (in  preparation  for  the 

Sabbath).  .  , 

\mong  the  Rabbis  some  are  mentioned  as  great  and 
consistent  ft  re.  Rabbi  Zeira  especially  is  remem. 
bered  for  his  idness  of  this  form  of  piety,  let  to 
make  of  him  ^n  ascetic  would  transcend  the  bounds 
of  truth.  He  fasted  that  he  might  forget  his  Baby¬ 
lonian  method  of  teaching  before  emigrating  to  Pales¬ 
tine  (B.  M.  85//).  The  story  continues 
Ascetics  that  he  abstained  from  drink  and  food 
in  Talmud,  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  days,  in 
order  that  hell-fire  might  later  have 
no  power  over  him.  Simon  ben  Yohai  is  depicted 
as  an  ascetic  in  the  traditions  preserved  in  rabbinical 
literature.  But  exposed  to  persecutions  under  the 
Hadrian  regime,  and  often  in  danger  of  his  life,  his 
whole  mind  was  of  an  exceptionally  somber  turn  fora 
Jewish  teacher.  Moreover,  his  ascetic  practises  were 
not  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  this 
life  and  its  sinfulness,  but  by  the  anxiety  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  the  Law,  to  ponder  on  the  Torah  day  and 
night.  He  begrudged  the  hours  necessary  for  the 
care  of  the  body  as  so  many  precious  moments  stolen 
from  the  study  of  the  holy  Law.  He  envied  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  desert  who  had  been  fed  on  heavenly 
manna,  and  were  thus  absolved  from  the  care  for 
their  daily  bread ;  an  echo  of  this  sentiment  may  be 
detected  in  the  petition  of  Jesus  for  daily  bread  (on 
Simon  b.  Yohai,  see  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Tan.”  ii.  70-149). 

Still,  with  all  these  seeming  leanings  to  ascetic 
conduct,  these  rabbis  did  not  encourage  individual 
fasting.  The  community  in  distress  did  indeed  pro¬ 
claim  a  public  fast;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  loyal 
member  to  participate.  For  he  who  would  not 
share  in  the  distress  would  have  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  people  (Ta‘an.  ll/i).  The  habitual 
faster  was  called  a  sinner  («.).  This  judgment  was 
enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  Biblical  text  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “Nazir’s”  (Nazarite’s)  expiatory  sac¬ 
rifice  (Num.  vi.  11).  Rabbi  Zeira  would  not  permit 
bis  disciples  to  indulge  in  extraordinary  practises  of 
self-restraint,  if  they  presumed  thereby  to  reflect  on 
the  piety  of  others  saner  than  they.  The  title  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  an  adept  at  saintly  practises  is  charac¬ 
teristically  deprecatory  for  his  attitude  of  mind:  his 
conduct  is  declared  to  smack  of  conceit,  if  not  of 

hypocrisy  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5d).  t 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  Biblical 
Nazaritesas  forerunners  of  monastic  orders  addicted 
to  the  practise  of  ascetic  discipline.  Pentateuchal 
legislation  concerning  them  shows  them  to  have 
been  merely  tolerated.  Modern  criticism  explains 
their  peculiarities  as  arising  from  motives  other  than 
those  that  determine  the  conduct  of  ascetics.  The 
Biblical  Nazirs,  forerunners  of  the  Nebi’im  (Proph¬ 
ets),  were  protestants  against  the  adoption  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  religious  rites  of  the  Canaanites.  In. 
their  dress  and  mrde  of  life  they  emphasized  their 
loyalty  to  Yhwh,  enthroned  on  the  desert  mountain. 
Wine  and  the  crown  of  hair  were  sacred  to  the  gods 
of  the  land.  Their  very  appearance  emphasized 
their  rejection  of  the  new  deities.  And  in  later  days 
the  number  of  those  that  took  the  Nazarite  vow  was 
exceedingly  small.  One  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  no  case  occurred  in  which  the  Pentateuchal  pro¬ 
visions  became  effective. 
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Nor  may  the  Essenes  be  classed  among  the  order 
of  ascetics.  While  some  of  their  institutions,  nota¬ 
bly  celibacy,  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  theory 
that  would  class  them  as  such,  their  fundamental 
doctrines  show  no  connection  with  the  pessimism 
that  is  the  essential  factor  in  Ascot- 
Essenes  icism.  They  were  political  indiffercn- 
not  tists;  they  were  but  little,  if  at  all. 
Ascetics,  under  the  sway  of  national  aspirations. 

They  stood  for  a  universal  fellowship 
of  the  pure  and  just.  They  set  but  little  store  by 
the  goods  of  this  earth,  and  were  members  of  a  com¬ 
munistic  fraternity.  But  it  is  inadmissible  to  con- 

from  tLese  of  tLoir  llOPOS  fllld  llllbitS 

the  inference  that  iii  them  IS  to  be  round  a  genuine 
Jewish  order  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

A  stronger  case  against  the  theory  that  Judaism 
is  a  very  uncongenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  Ascet¬ 
icism  inighfc  be  made  out  by  an  appeal  to  the  later 
Jewish  mystics,  the  Hasidim  and  Cabalists  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  all  ecstatic  fantastics,  and— this  is  a  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked— more  or  less  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  distinctly  non-Jewish  conceits. 

Looking  upon  this  life  as  essentially  good,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gen.  i.  31 ;  upon  the  human  body  as  a  servant 
of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  not  corrupt  :  upon  the 
joys  of  earth  as  God-given  and  therefore  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  with  gratitude  toward  the  divine  giver;  hav¬ 
ing  a  prayer  for  every  indulgence  in  food  and  drink; 
a  benediction  for  every  new  experience  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  gladsome  or  sad — the  Jew  partook  with 
genuine  zest  of  the  good  cheer  of  life,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  lapsing  into  frivolity,  gluttony,  or  intemper¬ 
ance.  His  religion,  that  taught  him  to  remember 
his  dignity  as  one  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
to  hold  his  body  in  esteem  as  the  temple  of  God’s 
spirit  within,  a  dwelling  of  the  Most  Holy,  ua  host,” 
as  Hillel  put  it,  “for  the  guest,  the  soul,”  kept  the 
Jew  equidistant  from  the  pole  of  self- torturing  pes¬ 
simism,  from  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  under  the 
obsession  of  its  sinfulness  and  foulness,  and  from  the 
other  pole  of  levity  and  sensuousness.  Never  in¬ 
temperate  in  drink  or  food,  he  sought  and  found 
true  joy  in  the  consecration  of  his  life  and  all  of  its 
powers  and  opportunities  to  the  service  of  his  God, 
a  God  who  had  caused  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  grow 
and  the  earth  to  give  forth  the  bread,  a  God  who 
created  the  light  and  sent  the  darkness,  a  God  who, 
as  a  Talmudical  legend — one  of  the  many  with  Elijah 
for  their  subject — lias  it,  reserves  paradise  “  for  them 
that  cause  their  fellows  to  laugh  ”  (Ta‘an.  22a).  The 
most  beautiful  saying  of  the  rabbis  about  Asceti¬ 
cism  is:  “Man  will  have  to  give  account  in  the 
future  for  every  lawful  enjoyment  offered  to  him 
which  he  has  ungratefully  refused”  (Rab  in  Y'er. 
Kid.,  at  the  close);  compare  Tanh.,  end,  “The 
wicked  in  his  life  is  considered  as  one  dead,”  etc. 
Bibliography:  Lazarus,  Ethics  of  Judaism , 

K.  E.  G.  IL 

ASCETICS :  While  the  dominant  note  of  Juda¬ 
ism  is  optimism,  faith  in  a  God  who  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  His  creatures  and  expects  their  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  of  His  bounties — see  Abstinence — 
there  have,  nevertheless,  been  prevalent  in  Jewish 
life  certain  ascetic  tendencies  of  which  the  historian 


must  take  account.  The  two  great  rabbinical 
schools  of  the  first  pre-Christian  century,  the  • 
Shammaites  and  the  Ilillelites,  debated  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  life  w  as  worth  living  or 
Sham-  not— “tob  le-adam  shenibra  mishelo 

maltes  and  nibra  ”  (*Er.  136),  and  there  was  an  tm- 
Hillelites.  mistakable  element  of  austerity  in  the 
teaching  of  many  a  Shammaite  that 
favored  asceticism  (compare  II  Esdras  iv.  12).  While 
one  teacher  would  say,  “The  Shckinah  rests  on  man 
only  amid  cheerfulness  that  conics  from  duty  well 
performed”  (Pcs.  ii.  7a),  another  held  the  view  that 
u  there  should  be  no  unrestrained  laughter  in  this 
world  ”  (Ber.  31a). 

I5u r  it  Trna 

the  soul  for  communion  ivith  God,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  body  sufficiently  pure  to  allow 
it  to  come  into  contact  with  sacred  objects,  that 
many  strove  to  avoid  things  that  either  cause  intox¬ 
ication  or  Levitical  impurity,  the  drinking  of  wrine 
(Lev.  x.  9;  Num.  vi.  3;  Amos  ii.  12;  Judges  xiiL 
14),  or  sexual  intercourse,  w  hich  w*as  forbidden  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  in  preparation  for  the  Sinai 
Revelation  (Ex.  xix.  15),  and  to  Moses  during  the  life 
of  communion  with  God  (Deut.  ix.  9,  18;  I  Sam. 
xxi.  5;  Siiab.  87//).  According  to  this  principle  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Hasidim  or  Perusliim  (Pharisees) 
and  Zenu'im  (Essenes)  wras  regulated.  At  the  same 
time  these  devotees  of  holiness,  making  “askesis” 
(the  practise  of  fortitude)  their  special  object  of  life 
(see  Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  “  De  Vita  Contemplativa,” 
ii.  475,  477,  482),  were  naturally  led  to  view  sensual 
life  as  contaminating.  Cony beare  (“  About  Philo’s 
Contemplative  Life,”  p.  266)  says:  “Philo’s  ideal 
wTas  to  die  daily,  to  mortify  the*  flesh  with  fasting; 
be  only  insisted  that  the  seclusion  from  social  life 
should  take  place  at  the  age  of  fifty,  the  time  when 
the  Levitcs  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
Temple  service  ”  (see  all  the. passages  in  Cony  beare, 
l.c.  pp.  265-273,  315). 

This  w'as  exactly  the  view'  of  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutaj  also,  in  whatever  connection  they  stood 
to  Jonauab  ben  Recliab  and  the  Kenites  (see  Mek.f 
Yitro,  2,  regarding  “the  water-drinkers w  (shot* 
mayim ),  as  some  of  these  are  called).  •  Banus,  the 
eremite  saint  with  wiiom  Josephus  passed  three 
years  of  his  life  (Josephus,  “Vila,”  §  2),  wtis  cer¬ 
tainly  an  ascetic.  Likewise  were  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  iii.  4  and  parallels)  and  the  early  Christians, 
Jesus  and  Paul  included,  in  so  far  as  they  shunned 
marriage  as  a  concession  to  the  flesh  (Matt.  xix.  JO- 
12;  I  Cor.  vii.  28-38),  imbued  with  ascetic  views. 
It  wras  exactly  in  opposition  to  this  tendency,  so 
marked  in  early  Christianity,  that  the  Talmudists 
denounced  fasting  and  penitence  (Ta'anit  11a,  b) 
and  accentuated  the  duty  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
Elijah  legend  (Ta'anit  22a).  Upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  in  the  year  70,  a  veritable  w-ave  of  as¬ 
ceticism  swept  over  the  people,  and  in  tribute  to  the 
national  misfortune  various  ascetic  rules  were  insti¬ 
tuted  (see  B.  B.  606;  Tosefta  Sotah,'end;  II  Esdras  ix. 
24;  compare  Bacher,  “Agada  der  Tannaiten,”!.  164). 

Still,  mysticism,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
asceticism,  always  had  its  esoteric  circles.  Judah 
ha-Nasi,  called  “the  saint,”  wras  an  ascetic  (Ket. 
104a).  Mar,  the  son  of  Rabina,  fasted  throughout 
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the  whole  y ear  with  the  exception  of  the  holy  days 
and  the  eve  of  the  Atonement  Day  {Pcs.  68*).  For 
the  sake  of  communing  with  the  upper 
Mysticism  world,  the  lower  one  was  despised  by 
and  the  elect  few  who  preserved  the  tra- 
Asceticism.  dition  of  the  gnosis  and  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  mysteries.  So  did  the  followers 
of  Obadiali  Abu-Isa,  the  Isawites,  and  of  Judah 
Yudghan,  the  Yudghanites,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
the  forerunners  of  the  Karaites,  and  many  promi¬ 
nent  Karaites  themselves  lead  ascetic  lives;  abstain¬ 
ing  from  meat  and  wine,  and  spending  much  of  their 
time  in  meditation  and  devotion,  partly  in  order  to 
obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  partly 

of  Religions  and  Philosophical  Sects,”  Ilaar- 
brttcker's  translation,  i.  254-257;  GrJtz,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden,”  iii.  417  et  *eq.,  U&etseq.;  Jost,  “Gesch. 
des  Judenthums,”  ii.  350  et  seej.;  Abele  Zion  and 
Karaites), 

To  some  extent,  therefore,  all  the  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  Ascetics,  assuming  or  accepting 
for  themselves  the  title  of  “Nazarites,”  or  being 
called  by  their  contemporaries  “saints.”  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  Abraham  b.  David  of  Posquieres  and 
his  circle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  relation  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  Cabala  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Further,  the  currents  of  thought  which,  emanating 
from  India,  created  Sufism  in  Persian  and  Moham¬ 
medan  circles  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
exerted  considerable  influence  upon  Jewish  thinkers,’ 
as  may  be  learned  from  Baiiya,  whose  ethical  sys¬ 
tem,  Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  oscillates  between  ascet¬ 
icism  and  Jewish  optimism,  with  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  former.  ° 


Even  such  thinkers  as  opposed  the  ascetic  view 
could  not  extricate  themselves  entirely  from  the 
meshes  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism,  which  beheld  in 
the  flesh  or  in  matter  the  source  of 
Abraham  evil.  Thus  Abraham  ben  Hiyyv 
ben  strongly  refutes  the  Neoplatonic  con- 
Hiyya  on  ception  of  evil  as  being  identical  with 
Asceticism,  matter,  and  maintains  against  Bahya 
•  that  indulgence  in  fasting  and  other 
modes  of  penitence  is  not  meritorious,  since  only  he 
who  is  ruled  by  his  lower  desires  may  resort  to  as¬ 
ceticism  as  the  means  of  curbing  his  passion  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  his  soul,  whereas  the  really  good  should 
confine  himself  to  such  modes  of  abstinence  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  Nevertheless,  Abraham  b. 
Hiyya  claims  a  higher  rank  for  the  saint  who,  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  world,  leads  a  life  altogether  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  service  of  God.  He  goes  even  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  state  of  celibacy  in  such  cases; 
referring  to  the  example  of  Moses— who  had  to 
abandon  intercourse  with  his  wife  when  receiving 
the  laws  on  Sinai— to  the  majority  of  the  prophets 
(who  were,  as  he  thinks,  unmarried),  and  to  Ben 
'Azzai  (according  to  Yeb.  63*).  Like  Bahya.  he 
considers  that  the  ascetic,  while  leading  a  purer  and 
holier  life,  requires  less  legal  restraint  (see  his 
Ilegyon  im-Nefesh,”  ed.  Reifman,  1 6a,  32a,  37a; 
Rosin,  Ethik  des  llaimonides,”  pp.  15, 16-  GGde- 
mann,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1900,  pp.  ISO-216). 

Of  Asher,  the  son  of  3Ieshullam  b.  Jacob  in  Luhel, 


Benjamin  o I  Tudela  (“Travels,”  ed.  Asher,  3*)  re¬ 
lates  as  eye-witness  that  he  was  an  ascetic  (“  parush  ”) 
who  did  not  attend  to  any  worldly  business,  but 
studied  day  and  night,  kept  fasts,  and  never  ate 
meat.  His  brother  Jacob  bore  the  title  of  Nazarite, 
having  also  been  an  ascetic  abstaining  from  wine 
(see  Zunz’s  note  in  Asher’s  “Benjamin  of  Tudela,” 
ii.  11,  12;  Gratz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  ”  vi.  240 
241). 

Also  the  whole  family  of  Judah,  the“hasid”of 
Regensburg,  of  the  twelfth  century,  his  father, 
Samuel,  and  his  grandfather,  Kalonymus  of  Speier,* 
grandson  of  Eliezer  the  Great  of  Worms,  seem  to 
have  been  a  family  of  Ascetics  (see  Michael,  “Orha- 
Ilayyim,”  Nos.  433,  990,  1174,  1200). 

Cabala  produced  other  forms  of  asceticism.  In 
fact,  the  Hasid  and  the  Zanua*  of  the  medieval  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature  being  a  survival  of  Essenism,  ablu¬ 
tions  imd  fasting  were  resorted  to  by  the  adepts  of 
the  Cabala  as  means  of  attaining  communion  "with 
the  upper  world.  Some  of  these  Hasidim  would 
spend  the  whole  week— without  or  with  interrup¬ 
tion,  according  to  their  physical  endurance— in  fast¬ 
ing,  rendering  only  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  comfort 
and  joy  (see  Hasidism).  The  object  of  their  peni¬ 
tences  and  fastings  Avas  to  bring  about  the  time  of 
divine  favor,  the  Messianic  era.  Every  Messianic 
movement  had  therefore  Ascetics  as  leaders,  such 
as  were  the  Shabbetliaians  (see  Gratz,  “Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  iii.  307)  and  others  (see  Abraham  b.  Sam¬ 
uel  Coiien  of  Lask).  Others  would  refrain  from 
eating  animal  food — ycber  min  ha-ljay — and,  like  the 
Buddhists  or  the  Pythagoreans  of  old,  live  on  vege¬ 
tarian  diet.  The  same  is  related  by  Epiphanius  of 
the  Dosithean  sect. 

Against  all  these  ascetic  views  and  tendencies 
Maimonides  raised  his  powerful  voice;  and  his  sober 
view  maintained  the  upper  hand.  He 

Mai-  admits  the  wholesome  influence  on 

monides  those  needing  much  discipline  of  the 
on  Fasting,  soul  of  Listing  and  vigils,  of  sexual  and 

otc.  social  abstemiousness,  the  self-torture 

of  the  hermit,  and  of  the  penitent  who 
dwells  in  deserts  and  uses  only  coarse  haircloth  for 
the  covering  of  his  flesh ;  but  he  declares  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  what  can  at  best  be  only  a  remedial 
measure  in  abnormal  and  unsound  conditions  of  life 
to  be  a  great  folly  and  injurious  extravagance. 

Maimonides,  while  adopting  the  Aristotelian 
maxim  of  the  golden  middle  way  in  all  things,  finds 
m  the  various  restrictions  of  the  dietary  and  mar¬ 
riage  laws  of  the  Torah  a  legislativesystemof  train¬ 
ing  the  people  to  a  sobriety  which  makes  superfluous 
such  asceticism  as  the  monks  and  the  saints  of  other 
nations  indulge  in;  nay,  sinful  indeed,  according 
to  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  Num.  vi  11 
which  says  that  the  priest  shall  “  make  an  atonement 
for  him  [the  Nazir]  for  that  he  has  sinned  against 
the  person  [in  making  his  vow  of  abstinence!”  (see 
Ned.  10a;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  De'ot,  iii  1,  vL  1). 

Jewish  hermits,  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy  and 
devoting  themselves  to  meditation,  are  still  found 
among  the  Falashas.  They  claim  that  Aaron  the 
high  pnest  was  the  first  Nazarite  who  from  the  time 
of  his  consecration  separated  fw>m  his  wife  to  live 
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Ascetic* 

Aschenburg- 


only  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  tabernacle.  Accordingly 
they  join  the  monastic  order  after  they  have  been 
married  and  have  become  fathers  of  children  (Ilalevy, 
*t  Travels  in  Abyssinia,”  p.  230).  According  to  Flad 
(“  Abyssinische  Juden,”  pp.  32  et  *<-q. ),  the  order 
founded  by  Abba  Zebra  (Ilalevy,  “Abba  Sura”) 
consists  altogether  of  eunuchs.  This  would  indicate 
non-Jewish  influence,  of  which  the  Falaslias  show 
many  traces. 

Bibliography:  Lazarus,  Ethics  of  Judaism ,  §8  246-256: 

Dukes,  Zur  Kenutnis*  der  Xcuhchrilischen  Poesie.  1K42, 

pp.  8  et  wj.\  Goldziher.  D*  VA^cctirme.  In  Revue  dc  VH Moire 

des  Religions,  Irtfc*.  pp.  314  it  NOldeke,  Sufi*  in  Z.  D. 

If.  G.  xlviii.  45-47. 

K. 

ASCH,  ABBA  HAM :  German  rabbi  and  au¬ 
thor  ;  born  at  Posen ;  officiated  as  rabbi  of  Zell  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  lie  descended 
from  a  learned  family  which  traced  its  pedigree  to 
MeTr  of  Lublin.  His  father,  Joseph,  was  rabbi  of 
Dessau;  and  one  of  his  relatives  was  the  scholarly 
Isaiah  Berlin.  Ascii  wrote  “Mareli  Esh”  (The  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Fire),  published  posthumously  by  his 
son,  Moses  Jacob,  in  1803.  It  contains  critical  notes 
on  the  texts  of  various  Talmudic  treatises.  Probably 
Asch  is  not  identical  with  Abraham  Asch,  author 
of  “Torah  Kullali7’  (The  Whole  Law),  Berlin,  1790, 
who  agitated  against  the  custom  of  hasty  burials. 
Bibliography  :  Stdnsehneider,  Cat.  B<xtt .  col.  666. 

L.  G.  P.  B. 

ASCHAFFENBTJBG :  Important  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main  in  Bavaria.  Jews  in  Ascliaf- 
fenburg  are  first  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  reference  is  made  to  a  Babbi  Abraham 
bf  AschafTcnburg.  In  the  reports  of  the  persecution 
which  the  Jews  had  to  suffer  in  the  year  1349,  at 
the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  Aschaffenburg  and  its 
neighboring  towns  are  mentioned.  Records  exist 
of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  following  towns  of  the 
diocese  of  Mayence,  called  later  the  principality  of 
Aschaffenburg:  Buchen,  KUIsheim,  Babenhausen, 
Steinheim,  Seligenstadt  (1292),  Miltenberg  (where  a 
large  cemetery  existed  as  early  as  1336),  Amorbach, 
and  WalldOra. 

In  documents  of  1344-45  mention  is  made  of  the 
synagogue  of  Aschaffenburg.  A  scholar  of  Aschaf¬ 
fenburg,  R.  MeTr,  is  quoted  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Joseph  Kolon  v“Responsa,”  No.  1).  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  mention  is  made  of  a  Rabbi  Simon 
ben  Isaac  ha-Levif  author  of  “  Debek  Tob  ”  and 
“  Massoret  ha-Mikra  ” ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  R.  MeTr  Grotwohl.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  Ascliaffcnburg  liad  a  Jewish  congregation 
of  considerable  size,  as  is  evident  from  various  doc¬ 
uments.  In  1698,  with  the  consent  of  the  prince- 
elector,  a  new  synagogue  was  built ;  but  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  congregation 
had  dwindled  down  to  twenty  members.  From  this 
time  onward  the  religious  leaders  of  the  community 
can  be  enumerated. 

t  la  1719  the  various  congregations  that  had  the 
right  to  use  the  cemetery  of  Aschaffenburg  founded 
a  charitable  and  burial  society.  These  congre¬ 
gations  were:  Goldbaeh-HOsbach,  Grossostheim, 
Kleinwallstadt,  MOmmlfngen,  Hofstetten,  Gross- 


wallstadt ,  Niedernlierg,  and  Hausen.  In  the  records 
of  the  burial  society  there  are  some  regulations  by 
Isaac  Scckel  Ethausen,  author  of 
Babbis  (“Or  Ne'elam”),  who  signs  as 

and  rabbi  of  the  district  of  Aschaffenburg. 
Teachers.  In  1723  he  left  Aschaffenburg,  in  ohlcr 
to  accept  the  position  of  chief  rabbi 
of  Mayence.  In  1769  a  convention,  presided  over 
by  the  chief  rabbi,  D.  M.  Seheuer,  was  held,  which 
devoted  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  religious  instruction.  Seligmann 
Sulzbach  is  mentioned  as  teacher  in  the  Talmud 
Torah,  in  1779:  he  was  a  son-in-law  of  MeTr  Barby,. 
rabbi  at  Pressburg,  in  whose  work,  “Hiddushe 
Meharam  Barby,”  he  is  quoted.  Ilis  successor,  in 
1784,  was  Israel  Isserl,  who  calls  himself  “  Rabbi 
of  Eibenschutz.”  In  1786  Hillel  Wolf  Sondheimer, 
who  had  been  assistant  rabbi  at  FlVrth,  was  elected 
rabbi  of  Aschaffenburg;  but  officially  he  was  called 
u  teacher  ”  (ScJiulleJtrer).  In  1803,  when  Aschaffen¬ 
burg  was  separated  from  Mayence,  Sondheimer  was 
made  chief  rabbi  of  Aschaffenburg.  He  officiated 
in  that  capacity  up  to  1832,  and  died  on  March  3  of 
that  year,  aged  eighty-three  years.  His  successor, 
Gabriel  Neuburger,  was  elected  April  13,  but  was 
only  considered  as  a  deputy,  in  which  capacity  he 
officiated  up  to  1845.  Later  he  resided  a3  a  private 
member  cf  the  congregation  in  Aschaffenburg,  where 
he  died  in  1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  district  rabbi 
Abraham  Adler,  who  officiated  uutil  his  death  in 
1880.  Adler  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Bamberger, 
who  had  formerly  been  rabbi  in  Fischach.  Bam- 
burger  was  at  first  appointed  deputy,  but  in  1888 
was  made  district  rabbi.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1897. 

The  synagogue,  erected  in  1698,  had  to  be  demol¬ 
ished  in  1887,  when  a  new  one  was  built.  The  con¬ 
gregation  maintains  a  school  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  has  a  separate  cemetery  besides  the  one 
used  by  the  smaller  congregations  of  the  district. 
In  the  last  century  the  community  possessed  a  Jew¬ 
ish  hospital.  There  are  several  Jewish  charitable 
associations,  which  have  an  income  derived  from 
legacies;  there  is  also  a  social  club.  The  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  which  are  mainly  merchants, 
numbers  130  families. 

Bibliography:  Salomon  Bamberger,  Historische  Bertchte 
ilber  die  Juden  dcr  Stadt  und  dcs  Ehemaliaen  FUrsten- 
tum8  Aschaffenburg*  Strasburg,  1900. 

S.  Ba. 


ASCHE,  TOBIAH  BEIT  EZEKIEL  (known 
also  as  Tobiah  Schlocliow ;  that  is,  of  Schlochow, 
near  Stolpe,  Germany):  German  Talmudist;  rabbi 
of  Zempelburg  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  “*Et  Barzel”  (Iron  Pen)  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  halakic  legal  themes,  and  was  published 
posthumously  (Berlin.  1832)  by  his  son  Gershon, 
rabbi  of  Prenzlau.  To  his  father’s  work  Gershon 
appended  his  own  “Ni&rat  ha-?ur”  (Cleft  in  the 
Rock),  also  of  halakic  character,  and  the  funeral 
oration  delivered  by  him  at  Tobiah’s  grave. 


ptemschneider,  Cat.  Bod!,  col. 748;  FQrsL 
bibliotheca,  Judaiea*  lli.  276;  L.  Levin,  in  Zeitschrift  der 
Histor.  GeseUsch./ar  die  Provinz  Posen*  1900,  xv.  94. 

L*  P.  B. 


ASOHXSHBURG,  SIHOIT  B.  ISAAC  HA- 
X*EYIs  Talmudic  scholar;  lived  at  Frankfort-on- 


Ascher 

Aacoli 
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thc-Main,  later  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  latter  place 
he  'lied  about  1598.  He  was  the  author  of  a  useful 
supercommentary  upon  Kashi's  Pentateuch  com¬ 
mentary  entitled  u  Debek  Tob  ”  (A  Good  Bond).  This 
work,  often  reprinted  later,  was  published  for  the 
first  time  by  the  author  himself  at  Venice  in  1588. 

Bibliography:  Rossi.  DizUnmrio  Stttrico,  transl.  by  Ham- 
borjror,  2d  ed.,  p.  47  ;  Conforte.  Knre  ha-Dorot,  p.  44d;  Stein- 
schneidor.  Cat.  Iiotll.  col.  2509;  Frumkin,  Ebcn  She  much 
pp.  t>5,  (30,  Wilna,  1874. 

L.  G.  I.  Br. 

ASCHER,  ANTON:  German  actor;  born  at 
Dresden  July  15,  1820;  died  in  Meran  April  24, 
1885.  Trained  for  the  stage  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  he 
made  his  debut  in  1838  at  Ilainichen,  Saxony,  play* 
ing  the  same  year  also  at  31  ers.se n,  Bautzen,  and 
Zittau.  In  1839  he  appeared  at  Wiesbaden,  going  to 
the  Iloftlieater,  Dresden,  a  few  months  later.  He 
remained  there  until  1844;  went  to  Hamburg  in 
1845;  Kbnigsberg  and  Casscl  in  1846;  and  Potsdam 
in  1847.  From  1848  to  I860  he  played  bon-vivant 
roles  at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Theater,  Berlin;  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  engagement  he  had  charge  of 
the  stage.  From  1806  to  1872  he  was  director  of  the 
Carl  Theater,  Vienna.  His  best  roles  were  TJtorane 
in  “Dei*  Konigslieu tenant,”  Bolz  -in  “Die  Journal  - 
istcn,”  Zimburg ,  and  Richard  Weiss. 

Bibliography:  Fluggen.  BtXhncn-Lcxikon,  p.  8. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

ASCHER,  BENJAMIN  HENRY:  Hebrew 
scholar  and  author;  born  in  1812  at  Peisern  (grand 
duchy  of  Posen);  died  Feb.  24,  1893,  in  London. 
His  father,  a  corn-merchant,  gave  bis  son  a  careful 
religious  and  secular  education.  In  1840  Ascher 
went  to  England,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and,  in  1843,  was  elected  “kabranim 
rabbi”  (funeral  preacher)  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
In  1847  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  “  Sefer  Hayyim  ”  (The  Book  of  Life),  with 
an  English  translation.  In  1859  he  published  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Gabirol’s  “Mibliar  ha-Peninim”  (A  Choice 
of  Pearls),  embracing  a  collection  of  ethical  aphor¬ 
isms,  maxims,  and  reflections,  accompanied  by  an 
English  text  and  explanatory  notes.  He  wrote  two 
other  works  of  minor  importance,  “Initiation  of 
Youth  ”  (1850),  a  small  catechism,  and  the  ritual  for 
the  “  Dedication  of  the  House.”  In  1884  he  resigned 
his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  over  forty  years. 
Ascher  obtained  from  Sir  George  Grey  several  con¬ 
cessions  for  Jewish  prisoners,  to  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  religion. 

Bibliography:  Jew .  Cliron.  March  3,1893,  p.  8;  H.  A.  LOwy. 
Catalogue  of  Hehraica  and  Judaica  in  the  Guildhall 
Library  pp.  93,  147,  London,  1891. 

J.  B.  B. 

ASCHER,  JOSEPH :  Composer  and  pianist; 
born  at  Groningen,  Holland,  June  4,  1829;  died  in 
London,  June  20,  1869.  He  was  a  son  of  Simon 
Ascher,  reader  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London, 
and  studied  music  under  Moscheles,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  Conservatory  at  Leipsic,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn.  In  1849  he  went  to 
Paris  and  subsequently  received  an  appointment  as 
pianist  to  the  empress  Eugenie.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  also  made  him  court  pianist;  and  he  was 
decorated  by  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  During 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 


I  from  nervous  debility  incurred  by  his  irregular  life 
I  a  -}  by  overexertion  in  his  musical  studies.  Many 
of  his  shorter  pieces  evince  a  decidedly  original  turn. 
Among  his  best-known  compositions  are  two  mazur¬ 
kas,  “La  Perle  du  Nord”  and  “Dosia,”  and  an 
etude,  “  Les  Gouttesd’Eau.”  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  galops,  nocturnes,  mazurkas, 
transcriptions,  and  etudes,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  drawing-room  pieces.  His  song,  “Alice, 
Where  Art  Thou?  ”  is  still  a  favorite  at  concerts. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Record.  June,  1809:  Brown,  Diet,  of 

Musician*,  s.v.;  Chainptin,  Encyclopedia  of  Music ,  s.v.; 

Grove,  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musician a,  L  97;  Riemann, 

Musiklexikon ,  s.v. 

j.  G.  L. 

ASCHER,  SAUL :  German  author  and  transla¬ 
tor;  born  at  Berlin  Feb.  8,  1767;  died  there  Dec.  8, 
1822.  He  began  his  literary  career  as  an  advocate 
of  Jewish  emancipation;  gradually  extending  his 
activities  to  general  topics,  chiefly  historical,  polit¬ 
ical.  and  religious.  Ilis  works  are:  “Bemerkungen 
liber  die  BQrgerliclie  Verbesserungder  Juden,  Veran- 
lasst  bei  der  Frage:  Soil  der  Jude  Soldat  Werden?” 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1788;  “Scholien,  oder  Frag- 
mente  der  Philosophic  und  Kunst,”  Berlin,  1790; 
the  same  under  the  title  “  Philosophische  Betraelit- 
ungen  flber  Einpfindungs-  und  Erkenntnisskraft,” 
Berlin,  1793;  “Leviathan,  oder  liber  Religion  in 
RQcksicbt  des  Judenthums,”  Berlin,  1792;  “Eisen- 
menger  der  Zweite;  nebst  einem  Vorangesetzten 
Sendschreiben  an  Ilerrn  Professor  Fichte  in  Jena,” 
Berlin,  1794;  “Graf  von  Them  ein  Wundarzt,”  in 
the  Berlin  “Monatssehrift,”  Berlin,  1794;  “Napo¬ 
leon,  oder  ttber  die  Fortseliritte  der  Regierung,” 
1808;  “II.  Gregoire:  die  Negcr,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Mensclien-  und  Staatskunde,”  translated  from  the 
French,  1809 ;  “  Biographisch-IIistorische  Skizzen  ” 
(2  vols.);  “  Theodiskus,  Unterlialtungen  in  den 
Abendstunden ”  (2  vols.,  1813);  “Die  Germano- 
manie,”  1815;  a  translation  from  Mandeville’s 
“Fables  of  the  Bees,”  with  a  commentary,  1817; 
“  Die  Wartburgfeier,  ”  1818 ;  “  Idee  einer  Pressfreilicit 
und  Censurordnung,”  1818;  “Ansicbt  von  der  Zu- 
kunft  des  Christentums,”  second  edition,  1819; 
“  Der  Geistesaristokratismus,”  1819 ;  “  Europa’s  Poli- 
tischer  und  Ethischer  Zustand  seit  dem  Congress  von 
Aachen,”  1820. 

Bibliography:  J.  s.  Mensel.  Don  Gelehrte  Teutschlcxid oder 

Lexicon  der  Jctztlebc mien  Teutschen  SchriftxtelUr,  1. 98; 

Grata,  Gesch.  der  Judeiu  2d  ed..  xl.  130,  155,  229,  333;  Rose, 

New  General  Biographical  Dictionary ,  11.  248;  FQrst, 

Bibl.  Jud.  1.  67. 

s.  W.  S. — M.  B. 

ASCHER,  SIMON :  Kazan ;  born  in  Holland, 
1789;  died  at  London  December,  1872.  He  was 
reader  and  cantor  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London, 
for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  With  Hie  aid  of 
Mombaeli,  the  well-known  composer,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  systematized  English  synagogue-music ; 
and  memories  of  his  fine  voice  are  still  a  tradition 
among  English  Jews,  who  recall  his  clear  tenor  and 
florid  style  of  recitative  with  frequent  roulades. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle,  Dec.  6  and  13, 1872. 

J.  G.  L. 

AS  CHIAN.  See  Ashya. 

ASCOLI,  DAVTD  D’:  Italian  writer;  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
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the  author  of  “Apologia  Ilebneorum,”  published  at 
Strasburg  in  1559,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
decree  of  Pius  IV.  commanding  all  Jews  in  Catholic 
countries  to  dress  in  orange  or  yellow  to  distinguish 
them  from  Christians.  Both  Ascoli  and  Cinelli,  who 
praised  the  book  in  tlie  “Bibliotheca  Yolante,”  suf¬ 
fered  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  their  free 
criticism  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Bibliography:  Didot  et  Hoofer.  Xouvvlie  Biographic  Uni- 
V€i'srlU\  til.  422:  .You  ram  Lnrnusxc  lttu*trt\i.  503;  Wolf, 
Bihl.  llv.hr .  iii.  1S1 :  Rossi.  fJizUmario  St"ricoy  transluted 
by  Hamberger,  p.  4B;  Vogelsteiu  and  Rieger,  Gatch.  dvr  Ju- 
.  den  in  Horn,  ii.  153. 

G.  W.  S. 

ASCOLI,  GITJLIO:  Italian  mathematician; 
born  in  Triest  Nov.  20.  1843 ;  died  in  Pisa.  Beared 
in  a  city  with  a  large  Italian-speaking  population, 
a  natural  inclination  drew  young  Ascoli  to  Milan, 
where,  from  1874  until  1879,  he  taught  mathematics 
at  the  Reale  Istituto  Tecnico  Superiore.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  at  the 
polyteclmic  school  of  Milan,  and  was  elected  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo  di 
Scienzc  e  Lettere. 

Ascoli's  contributions  to  mathematics,  which  be- 
long  principally  to  flic  domain  of  the  theory  of  func¬ 
tions,  and  deal  particularly  with  Fourier’s  series, 
have  been  published  in  Brioschi’s  w  Annali  di  Mate- 
matiea,”  the  reports  of  the  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo, 
Battaglini’s  “Giomale  di  Matematica, ”  the  “Mathe- 
matische  Anualen,”  the  transactions  of  the  Reale 
Aecademia  dci  Lincei,  etc.  Brief  notices  of  Ascoli’s 
mathematical  papers  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  “Jahrbuch  uber  die  Fortscliritte  der  Mathe- 
matik  ”  (Berlin). 

Bibliography  :  Poggendorff,  Biitgra ph  iach-L iitc ra risch cs 
HandwOrtcrbuch, 

8.  A.  S.  C. 

ASCOLI,  GBAZIADIO  ISAIAH:  Italian 
philologist;  born  July  16,  1829,  at  Gorice,  Austria. 
His  father,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper,  died  while  Graziadio  was  an  infant. 
Graziadio  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the 
study  of  languages,  especially  to  comparative  phi¬ 
lology,  to  which  latter  he  became  passionately  at¬ 
tached.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  sensation 
in  philological  circles  by  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Friulian  dialect  and  the  Wallachian 
First  tongue  (“  SulF  IdiomaFriulano  e  sulla 
Work.  sua  Affinity  con  la  Lingua  Vallacca; 

Schizzo  Storico-Filologico,”  Udine, 
1846) — a  masterly  work,  considering  that  the  subject 
had  never  before  been  treated,  and  that  the  boy  phi¬ 
lologist  had  not  even  a  suggestion  from  a  teacher. 

Ascoli  thenceforth  devoted  himself  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  philology  in 

Ite-Ijr ;  and  In  1854  lie  founded  tlie  first  linguistic 

journal  in  his  country  under  the  title  of  “Studii 
Oriental!  e  Linguistici.”  The  vast  erudition  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  two  volumes 
that  appeared  between  1854  and  1855 
Appointed  won  for  him  the  chair  of  comparative 
Professor  philology  at  the  Aecademia  Scientifico- 
in  Milan.  Litfceraria  of  Milan.  There  he  began 
his  “Corsi  di  Glottologia,”  afterward 
published  and  translated  into  English  and  German, 
and  awarded  the  Bopp  prize  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 


G.  I.  Ascoli. 


At  Milan  Ascoli  realized  his  life-dream  of  reviving 
the  study  of  languages  in  Italy  and  of  reawaken¬ 
ing  the  taste  for  the  Oriental  tongues,  which,  siuc8 
the  death  of  the  two  Asscmaui,  had  almost  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

All  the  philologists  of  any  importance  in  Italy 
have  been  the  disciples  of  Ascoli.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  really  great  pioneers  that  have  given  the  study 
of  language  its  present  strictly  scientific  character; 
and  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  genius  on  almost 
every  branch  of  linguistics.  In  comparative  philol¬ 
ogy,  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  the 
tongues  and  dialects 
of  Europe,  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  phonology — in 
all  these  his  richly 
creative  and  original 
mind,  combined  with 
an  unparalleled  erudi¬ 
tion  and  a  rare  sense 
of  penetration,  has 
achieved  brilliant  and 
lasting  results.  His 
“Fonologia  Compara- 
ta  del  Sanscrito,  del 
Greco  e  del  Latino” 

(Turin  and  Florence, 

1870;  translated  into 

German  by  Bazziglier  and  Schweizer-Sidler,  Halle, 
1872),  followed  in  1877  by  the 44  Studii  Critici  ”  (Turin 
and  Florence;  translated  into  German  by  Merzdorf 
and  Mangold,  Weimar,  1878)  at  a  time  when  the 
discussion  of  phonetic  principles  was  most  active 
—wrought  a  revolution  in  comparative  Indo-Ger- 
manic  philology.  In  particular,  his  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  velar  and  the  palatal  gutturals — as  for 
instance  between  the  sounds  of  “kite”  and  “quite” 
— solved  many  of  the  difficulties  found  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Grimm’s  law  in  its  cruder  form. 

Ascoli  is  the  author  of  many  important  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  science  of  phonology,  lie  having  been 
the  first  ■  to  formulate  many  of  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change :  both  in  Italy 
and  abroad  be  is  deemed  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  all  questions  in 
this  important  branch  of  linguistics. 
Hardly  less  great  is  Ascoli’s  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Romance  philology;  and  his  “Saggi 
Ladini  ”  (Vienna,  1872 ;  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
“  Archivio  Glottologieo  Italiano”)  was  epoch-making 
in  the  study  of  Italian  and  the  more  closely  allied 
Romance  tongues,  and  brought  forth  a  mass  of  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  researches,  published  in  the 
“Archivio  Glottologieo  Italiano”  founded  at  that 
time  by  him. 

Ajscoli  is  also  the  author  of:  “lettere  Glottolo- 
giche 77  (Turin  and  Milan,  iesi-S6),  to  -sviiich  the  in¬ 
stitute  of  France  awarded  the  Yolney  prize,  and 
which,  like  most  of  Ascoli’s  larger  contributions, 
have  been  translated  in t6  German  (by  Gfiterbock, 
Lei p sic,  1887);  “II  Codice  Irisndese  dell’  Ambrosi- 
3na,”  edited  and  illustrated  by  himself,  containing 
deep  and  fruitful  researches  on  the  Celtic  tongues 
(published  as  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  “Archivio  Glot- 
tologico  Italiano”);  the  “Saggi  Indian!,”  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  comparative  Indo-Germanic  phi 
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lology  (first  published  in  the  “Archivio  Glottologico 
Italiauo”);  the  brilliant  researches  on  the  Gipsy  lan¬ 
guage,  which  appeared  under  the  title,  “Zigeune- 
risches,”  and  especially  an  appendix  to  Pott’s  work, 
“Die  Zigeuuer  in  Etiropa  und  Asicn ”  (Halle,  I860), 
and  other  works. 

The  greater  part  of  Ascoli’s  scientific  papers  may 
be  found  in  his  journal,  the  “Archivio  Glottologico 
ltaliano,”  of  which  15  volumes  had 
Scientific  appeared  up  to  1900.  But  he  has  also 
Papers.  contributed  largely  to  the  following 
journals  among  others:  “Archivio 
Storieo  ltaliano,”  the  “ Crepuscolo, ”  the  “Atti  dell’ 
Istituto  Lombardo,”  the'“Rivista  di  Filologia,”  the 
“Zeit  sell  rift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Ge- 
sellschaft,”  the  “Beitrilge  zur  Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung  ”  (ed.  Kuhn).  Ilis  paper  in  the 
“Atti  del  Quarto  Congresso  degli  Orientalist!  ”  shed 
unexpected  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Sassanian  coins 
in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  supplied  a  long-felt 
want  by  a  brilliant  interpretation  of  important  medi¬ 
eval  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  discovered  in  southern 
Italy. 

Probably  the  only  work  of  Ascoli’s  that  did  not 
receive  universal  favor  was  his  investigations  on 
proto- Aryan  tongues  and  the  affinities  between  the 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic  languages.  In  Italy  liis 
work  “Nesso  Ario-Semitico,”  1863-64,  created  a  new 
school,  which  has  many  adepts  among  eminent  schol¬ 
ars:  but  European  and  American  philologists  are 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  Ascoli’s  theory. 

Ascoli  has  received  many  honors  and  distinctions 
in  his  professional  and  literary  career.  He  has  been 
repeatedly  elected  president  of  the 
Honors  Beale  Accademia  Scientifico-Litteraria 
and  Dis-  of  Milan,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Higher 
tinctions.  Council  of  Public  Instruction;  cava¬ 
lier  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Italy; 
knight  of  several  foreign  orders;  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Italy; 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  et  Belles-Lettres  of  Paris ;  member  of  the  acad¬ 
emies  of  Berlin,  Vienna.  Budapest,  St.  Petersburg, 
etc. ;  and  of  every  philological  society  of  importance 
in  his  native  country  and  abroad. 

The  long-expected  appointment  of  Ascoli  to  a 
senatorship  in  the  kingdom  took  place  Jan.  25, 1889. 


Bibliography:  De  Gubernatis.  Dictionnaire  International 
(les  Leri  vain*  (lu  Jour.  Florence,  J8S8-91 ;  G.  Vapereau, 
Victwnnaire  Unirersel  de#  Cnntemjx>rain Paris,  189;}, 
8.v.;  Larousse,  La  Grande  Encyclopedic :  Broekbaus,  Kon- 
verm  turns- Lex  icon.  14th  ed.;  Meyer,  Kanversatiom-Lexi- 
con.ath  ed.;  Wursbach,  Bioyraphm'hc*  Lexicon  des 

Vienna ;  M.  Heines,  Dor  ica-Haka- 
ma\c  (Hebr.),  1890,  pp.  21-27. 
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the  Redeemer  spread  a  tabernacle  of  peace  over  the 
people  that  He  hath  chosen  among  all  peoples”). 
In  signing  these  “reshuts,”  Ascoli  added  to  his  name 
the  word  VR,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  verse 
of  Psalms  ‘port  'JRTl  (uLet  thy  mercies  also 
come  unto  me,  O  Lord,”  Ps.  cxix.  41). 

Bibliography:  Landshutb,  'Ammude  ha-'Abodah.  p.  104; 
Zuuz,  Litcraturycuch.  p.  521} ;  Mortara,  hulice  Alfabctica. 
8.  v. 

lu  G.  I.  BR. 

ASEFAH:  Technical  term  for  the  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  In  cases  of  importance,  the  director 
of  the  “kalml”  (“parnes  liodesh”)  gave  the  order 
to  the  “shammasli”  of  the  “kahal-sthbel”  (the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  office)  to  call  the  prominent  members  of 
the  “kahal”  to  a  conference.  All  the  important 
affairs  of  the  community,  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
external,  including  in  the  latter  communications 
from  the  government  authorities,  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Asefah. 

Bibliography:  M.  Berlin,  Ocherk  Etnoyrafii  Tcvrctskavo 
Xarwionascleniya  v  liomi ,  p.  54,  St.  Petersburg*  1861. 

H.  R. 

ASENATH. —  Biblical  Data:  Daughter  of 
Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  and  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xli.  45).  The  name  is  apparently  Egj’ptian ;  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  proposed. 

J.  JR-  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  That  Joseph, 

called  “  the  righteous  ”  (Book  of  Wisdom  x.  13;  Ab. 
R.  N.  xvi.,and  elsewhere),  should  have  married  a 
heathen  wife  seemed  objectionable  to  the  Rabbis; 
and  they  consequently  state  that  she  was  the  child 
of  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  born  after  violence 
had  been  done  her  by  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii. ;  Midr.  Abkir,  quoted  in  Talk-, 
Gen.  146;  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xli.  45,  xlvi.  20;  Midr. 
Aggadah,  ed.  Buber,  i.  97).  When  her  brothers 
had  learned  of  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  in 
their  family,  they  wanted  to  kill  the  child  in  order 
to  prevent  public  disgrace.  But  Jacob  placed  upon 
the  child’s  neck  a  talismanic  plate  engraved  with  the 
name  of  God,  and— according  to  one  version — left  her 
exposed  under  a  thorn-bush  (rDD,  “seneh,”  whence 
the  name  of  the  girl,  “Asenath”),  and  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  carried  her  to  the  house  of  Potiphar  in  Egypt, 
where  the  latter’s  wife,  being  childless,  reared" her 
as  her  own  daughter.  According  to  another  version 
(Midr.  Aggadah,  le .),  Jacob  had  the  child  exposed 
under  the  w  alls  of  Egypt.  Her  cryingattracted  the 
attention  of  Potiphar,  w'ho  w’as  passing  at  the  time. 
Stories  about  Asenath,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Mid- 
rashic  traditions,  are  found  in  Syriac  and  Arabic 
literatures. 


ASCOLI,  JACOB  BE2T  ABB.ATT  A T,T  * 

Physician  and  payyetan;  lived  at  Camerino,  Italy! 
perhaps  at  Ascoli,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Two  Reshuts  for  Nishmat  of  his  are 
printed  in  the  Mahzor  Romania— (1)  For  the  Day  of 
Atonement:  'n  io  *yn  rrfiD  Vll\ 

etc.  (“They  will  praise  Thy  name,  O  Most  High,  who 
showest  the  road  by  wrhich  every  living  being  will 
return  to  Thee  ”);  (2)  For  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles: 
CPDy  too  ->rQ  Dy  by  DW  DDD  sro*  (“May 


J.  8R.  >  £ 


ASENATH  (in  Greek  'AoevtO),  LIFE  AND 
CONFESSION  OB.  PRAYEB.  OF:  A  Greek 
Apocrypha  of  pronounced  Jewish  character,  with 
only  one  small  Christian  interpolation.  It  contains 
a  Midrashie  story  of  the  conversion  of  Asenath,  the 
wife  of  Joseph,  and  of  her  magnanimity  toward  her 
enemies.  For  a  long  time  known  only  through  an 
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abridged  Latin  translation  embodied  in  Vincent  of 
Beauvais’  “Speculum Historialo,”  ch.  cxviii.-oxxiv., 
it  was  first  published  in  full  by  P.  Batiffol,  after  four 
manuscripts,  in  his“Siudia  Patristica,”  Paris,  1889- 
90,  with  a  valuable  introduction.  A  fragment  had 
previously  appeared  in  Fabricius,  “Codex  Pscudepi- 
graphicusYeteris  Testament!,”  ii.  85-102.  A  Syriac 
translation  of  the  sixth  century,  discovered  by  As- 
semani(soe  Wright,  “Syriac  Literature,”  in  “Encyc. 
Brit.”  xxii.  855 dsiq).y  is  published  in  Lind’s  “Anec- 
dota  Syriaca,”  iii.  18-46,  and  rendered  into  Latin 
by  Oppenheim,  “Fabula  Josephi  et  Asenatlue  Apoc¬ 
rypha,”  Berlin,  1886.  An  Armenian  translation 
appeared  in  “Revue  Poly  hist  oire,”  1885,  200-206, 
and  1886,  pp.  25-34,  and  in  the  “Armenian  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,”  Venice, 
1896,  On  the  Slavonic  version,  see  Bonwetsch,  in 
Ilarnack,  “Gescli.  d.  Altehristl.  Litcratnr,”  i.  915; 
on  tlie  Ethiopic  version,  Dillman.  in  Ilerzog-Plitt, 
“Real-Encyklopfidie,”  2d  cd.,  xii.  366.  Neither  the 
rabbinical  nor  the  patristic  literature  has  preserved 
anyr  trace  of  the  story. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  which 
is  the  larger,  and  which  has  given  it  the  name  of 
“Prayer  or  Confession  of  Asenath,” 
Model  of  a  presents  Asenath  as  a  model  of  a  Jew- 
Proselyte.  ish  proselyte  in  the  light  of  Hellenistic 
propaganda.  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Potiphar  (Pentephres),  priest  of  Heliopolis  (On), 
a  rich  man  and  chief  counselor  of  Pharaoh,  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  Egyptian  maidens  in  beauty;  for  she  was 
“tall  like  Sarah,  handsome  like  Rebekah,  and  fair 
like  Rachel,”  and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  filled  the 
land.  Reared  in  great  luxury'  but  in  entire  seclu¬ 
sion,  a  worshiper  of  idols,  she  thinks  only  of  marry¬ 
ing  Pharaoh’s  son;  and  when  her  father  proposes 
to  her  that  she  become  the  wife  of  Joseph,  “the 
mighty  man  of  God,”  who  honored  him  with  a  visit, 
she  proudly  refuses  because  he  has  been  a  slave  and 
owes  his  release  from  prison  only  to  his  skill  in  in¬ 
terpreting  dreams.  But  on  seeing  Joseph’s  beauty 
when  sitting  alone  at  table  (compare  Gen.  xliii.  32, 
reversed  in  the  spirit  of  Dan.  i.  5),  she  falls  in  love 
with  him,  as  do  all  the  Egyptian  women  (compare 
Yalfc.  and  Targ.  Yer.  on  Gen.  xlix.  22;  Koran,  sura 
xii.  30). 

Joseph,  on  learning  from  Asenatli's  father  that 
she  is  a  pure-minded  woman  who  has  never  seen 
a  man  before,  gladly  receives  her  like  a  sister,  but 
refuses  to  kiss  her,  saying: 

“  It  Is  not  befitting  a  pious  man  who  blesses  the  living  God 
with  his  lips,  who  eats  the  blessed  bread  of  life,  drinks  of  the 
blessed  cup  of  immortality,  and  anoints  himself  with  the  oil  of 
Incomiption,  to  kiss  a  foreign  woman  who  blesses  dead  and 
dumb  idols  with  her  lip?,  eating  the  bread  of  death  from  their 
table,  drinking  of  their  libations  from  the  cup  of  treachery,  and 
anointing  herself  with  the  ointment  of  perdition.  In  fact,  a 
pious  man  kisses  besides  his  mother  and  his  sister  only  his  own 
wife :  nor  does  a  pious  woman  kiss  a  strange  man ;  for  this  is  an 
abomination  before  the  Lord  God,” 

When  Asenath  bursts  into  tears,  Joseph  compas¬ 
sionately  lav3  bis  hand  upon  her  head,  praying  that 
the  God  of  his  father  Israel,  the  Creator  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  who  calleth  men  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
error  to  truth,  and  from  death  to  life  (compare  Philo, 
“De  Pnenitentia,”  i.  and  ii. ;  “De  Nobilitate,”  vi.), 
may'  renew  her  with  His  holy  spirit  that  she  may 


eat  of  the  bread  of  His  life,  drink  of  the  cup  of  His 
blessing,  and  join  her  to  the  number  of  His  people 
He  had  chosen  before  the  Creation  of  the  universe,  so 
that  she  may  partake  of  the  bliss  prepared  for  His 
chosen  ones  in  the  life  everlasting.  Asenath  returns 
to  her  rooms,  and  with  bitter  tears,  repenting  of  her 
idolatrous  practises,  spends  eight  days  in  fasting 
and  penance;  putting  on  sackcloth,  strewing  ashes 
upon  her  head,  lying  on  the  floor  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  foregoing  sleep  at  night.  She  takes  her  costly 
rones  and  jewelry  and  throws  them  down  on  the 
street,  in  order  that  the  poor  may  sell  them  for  their 
needs;  destroys  all  her  idols  of  silver,  gold,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  in  accordance  with  rabbinical  law  (see 
‘Abodah  Zarali  43^-44),  and  casts  them  to  the  needy 
for  their  use ;  while  all  the  edible  thiugs  prepared  for 
her  gods  she  throws  to  the  dogs.  Being 
Asenath’s  well-nigh  exhausted  from  fasting  and 
Penitence,  weeping,  she  at  first  feels  utterly'  for¬ 
saken,  having  brought  the  hatred  of 
her  parents  and  kinsmen  upon  herself  by'  despising 
their  gods;  yet  she  lacks  the  courage  to  pray  with 
polluted  lips  to  “  the  jealous  God  of  Joseph,  the  God 
who  hates  idolaters.”  Finally,  the  thought  that  He 
is  also  a  merciful  and  compassionate  God,  the  Father 
of  the  orphaned,  the  comfort  of  the  broken-hearted, 
and  the  helper  of  the  persecuted,  fortifies  her  to  offer 
a  supplication,  echoing  the  deepest  longing  of  a  God¬ 
seeking  soul,  full  of  saintly'  humility  and  contrition. 

The  prayer,  which  is  a  long  one,  shows  indisputa¬ 
ble  elements  of  Essene  lore.  Asenath  begins  with 
an  address  to  God  as  “  Creator  of  the 
The  Universe, who  fastened  the  foundation- 
Pravor.  stones  of  the  earth  upon  the  abyss  so 
that  they'  do  not  sink;  who  spoke  and 
all  things  were  made;  and  whose  word  is  the  life  of 
all  creatures.”  She  then  makes  a  confession  of  her 
sins  in  words  familiar  to  the  Jew  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  liturgy : 

“  Have  pity  on  me,  O  Lord ;  for  I  have  greatly  sinned,  trans¬ 
gressed,  and  done  evil.  Knowingly  and  unknowingly.  I  have 
sinned  by  worshiping  idols  and  by  polluting  my  lips  by  their 
sacrificial  meal.  I  am  not  worthy  to  open  my  mouth  to  speak 
to  Thee,  O  Ix>rd— I,  the  wretched  daughter  of  Potiphar*  once  so 
proud  and  haughty.” 

Still  more  characteristic  is  her  petition: 

44 1  take  refuge  with  Thee,  O  Lord.  As  the  little  child  flees 
In  fear  to  the  father,  and  the  father  takes  it  to  his  bosom,  so  do 
Thou  stretch  forth  Thy  bauds  as  a  loving  father  and  save  me 
from  the  enemy  who  pursues  me  as  a  lion,  from  Satan,  the 
father  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  who  desires  to  devour  me  because 
I  have  despised  his  children,  the  Egyptian  gods.  Deliver  me 
from  bis  hands,  lest  he  c»st  me  into  the  fire ;  lest  the  monster  of 
the  deep  [leviathan]  eac  me  up,  and  I  perish  forever.  Save 
me;  for  my  father  and  mother  deny  me,  and  Ibavenobope 
nor  refuge  but  Thy  mercy,  O  Lover  of  men.  Helper  of  the 
broken-hearted !  There  is  no  father  so  good  and  sweet  as  Thou, 
O  Lord.  All  the  houses  my  father  gives  me  as  possessions  are 
for  a  time  and  perishable ;  but  the  bouses  of  Thy  possession,  O 
Lord,  are  indestructible  and  last  forever.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  an  angel  ap¬ 
pears  to  her  resembling  Joseph,  but  with  a  face  like 
lightning,  and  with  eyes  like  beams  of  fire,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  (Michael).  He  tells  her 
to  wash,  and  to  exchange  her  garments  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  garments  of  beauty — for  as  a  pure  virgin  she 
needs  no  veil— and  then  announces  to  her  that  “from 
that  day  on  she  should  be  reborn,  'while  eating  the 
blessed  bread  of  life,  and  drinking  tbe  cup  filled  with 
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-•mortality,  and  anointing  herself  with  the  blessed 
11  of  incormption,  and  that  lier  name  should  be 
written  in  the  book  of  life  never  to  be  effaced.” 
She  should  no  longer  be  called  “Asenath”  (rODN), 
but  City  of  Refuge  (“Manos"  D13D).  for  through 
her  many  Gentiles  (lOvtj)  should  take  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  the  divine  Shekinah  (compare  Rev. 
xiii.  6),  and  under  her  walls  those  that  turn  to 
God,  the  Most  High,  should  find  protection  in  re¬ 
pentance.  (This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  text ;  and  what  follows  defies  explanation. )  The 
angel  then  prepares  her  for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  as 
her  bridegroom,  and  tolls  her  to  put  on  her  bridal 
gown,  “prepared  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,” 
which  glad  tidings  she  receives  with  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  “who  rescued  her  from 
darkness  and  led  her  from  the  deep  abyss  unto  light.” 

She  then  orders  bread  and  wine  to  be  set  before 
the  angel;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  eating  of  the 
bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  wine  to  which  Joseph 
and  the  angel  had  both  alluded  in  connection  with 
her  looked-for  conversion.  Instead  of  this,  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  incident  is  told.  A  honeycomb  of  wTondrous 
odor  is  provided  by  the  angel— prepared,  as  lie  says, 
by  the  bees  of  paradise  from  the  dew  of  the  roses, 
as  food  for  the  angels  and  all  the  elect 
Cliristian  ones  of  God.  The  angel  puts  some 
Inter-  into  the  mouth  of  Asenath,  saying: 
polation.  “Behold,  thou  eatest  the  bread  of  life 
and  drinkest  the  cup  of  immortality, 
and  art  anointed  with  the  ointment  of  incorruption. 
Behold,  thy  flesh  shall  bloom  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Most  High,  and  thy  bones  fatten  like  the  cedars 
of  the  garden  of  God ;  thy  youth  shall  not  see  old 
age  and  thy  beauty  shall  never  vanish;  but  tliou 
shalt  be  like  the  walled  mother-city  for  all  (Syriac 
Version,  “who  take  refuge  with  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God,  the  King  of  all  the  worlds  ”).  Here  again 
all  usion  is  made  to  the  Hebrew’  noun  “manos”  (refuge) 
for  Asenath.  Then,  in  several  manuscripts  and  the 
Syriac  translation,  the  story  is  told  that  the  angel 
makes  a  cross  over  the  honeycomb  with  his  finger 
and  the  same  is  turned  into  blood.  Another  miracle 
follow  s.  Some  bees  are  slain  by  the  angel,  but  rise 
again,  thus  symbolizing  the  resurrection.  Obviously, 
this  episode  is  an  interpolation  by  a  Christian  W’riter, 
who  removed  the  passage  relating  to  the  eating  of 
the  covenant  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  covenant 
wine  alluded  to  aft^ward.  Asenath,  however— the 
main  storjr  continues— tells  the  angel  to  bless  also 
her  seven  virgins;  and  he  does  so,  calling  them  seven 
columns  of  the  “City  of  Refuge,”  and  wishing  them 
also  to  attain  eternal  life.  He  then  disappears  in  a 
fiery  chariot  drawn  by  lightning-like  horses. 

Asenath  then  washes  her  face  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  behold!  her  wriiole  being  is  trans¬ 
formed.  She  is  amazed  at  lier  own  beauty;  and 
when  she  goes  to  meet  Joseph  lie  does  not  recognize 
her.  She  tells  him ;  “  I  have  cast  all  my  idols  from 
me;  and,  behold !  a  man  from  heaven  came  tome  to¬ 
day  and  gave  me  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  I  ate,  and 
I  drank  of  the  blessed  cup,  and  he  gave  me  the  name 
‘City  of  Refuge/  saying,  ‘In  thee  many  heathen 
will  seek  refuge  in  God.  *  ”  Joseph,  in  return,  blesses 
her,  saying:  “God  has  laid  the  foundation  of  thy 
walls;  and  the  children  of  the  living  God  shall  dwell 


in  the  city  of  thy  refuge,  and  the  Lord  God  will  be- 
their  King  forever.”  They  then  kiss  each  other. 
(The  rather  strange  symbolism  contained  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  which  says  that  Joseph  kissed  her  three  times, 
thereby  giving  lier  the  breath  of  life,  the  breath  of 
wisdom,  and  the  breath  of  truth,  is  hardly  part  of 
the  original  story.)  Joseph  accepts  Asenath ’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  partake  of  the  meal  she  has  prepared, 
Asenath  insisting  upon  being  permitted  to  wrash  his 
feet.  Ascnath’s  parents  and  relatives  also  come  to 
partake  of  the  meal,  and,  greatly  amazed  at  her  un¬ 
common  beauty,  they  praise  “  the  Lord  who  reviveth 
the  dead.” 

The  wedding- feast  is  not  given  by  Potiphar,  wTho 
wanted  Joseph  to  stay  with  Asenath  at  once,  but  by 
Plmraoh  himself,  who  places  golden 
Wedding-  crowns  upon  their  heads.  “  such  as  wrere- 
Feast  in  his  house  from  of  old  ”  (that  is  long 
Given  by  prepared  by  God),  and  makes  them 
Pharaoh,  kiss  each  other  while  he  blesses  them 
as  father.  He  lias  all  the  princes  of 
the  land  invited,  and  proclaims  the  seven  days  of 
the  nuptial  festivities  to  be  national  holidays,  de¬ 
creeing  that  wiiosoever  should  do  any  w’ork  thereon 
should  be  put  to  death. 

It  is  obvious  that  tills  is,  to  all  intents,  a  typical 
story  of  the  conversion  of  a  heathen  to  Judaism. 
There  is  no  other  savior  or  sin-forgiving  power  men¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  book  than  the  God  of  Israel. 
In  fact,  the  conception  of  the  Shekinah  under  whose 
wings  the  heathen  came  to  take  refuge,  of  the  pow  er 
of  repentance  by  which  all  impurity  of  the  soul  is 
removed  and  eternal  bliss  is  secured  by 
Typical  the  heathen,  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish 
Story  of  that  the  Christian  copyists  seem  to 
Convert  to  have  been  puzzled  by  it  and  thus  led 
Judaism,  into  confusion  and  error,  as  the  manu¬ 
scripts  in  ch.  xv.  show%  But  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  story  becomes  clear  and  intelligible 
only  by  recurrence  to  the  Hebrew  name,  “Asenath," 
which,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters,  is  made  to 
read  “  nasat  ”  (she  has  fled) — from  her  idolatry,  and 
which  also  suggests  the  idea  of  “manos”  (refuge) 
and  “nas”  (to  flee),  also  taken  as  “refuge”  (Ps.  lix. 
17;  II  Sam.  xxii.  3;  Deut.  xix.  3;  and  Ex.  xvii. 
15).  Compare  also  Tan.,  Wayera,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  110, 
.where  “nisali”  occurs  in  Gen.  xxii.  1,  and  “nes”  in 
Ps.  lx.  6;  and  Yalkut,  Judges,  iii.  1,  where  the  word 
“  lenassot  ”  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  refuge  ” :  “  God 
is  refuge  to  His  worshipers;  while  from  the  wricked 
the  refuge  departs”  (Job  xi.  20).  Every  proselyte 
is,  according  to  Philo  (“De  Monarchia,”  i.  §  7;  “De 
Yietimas  Offerentibus,”  §10;  “  De  Seplenario, ”  §  2 ; 
“  De  Creatione  Prineipum,”  §  6 ;  “  De  Caritate,”  §13; 
“De  Poenitentia,”  §§  1,  2;  “ De  Execmtione,”  §  6; 
“Fragments  ad  Ex.  xxii.”  §  20;  compare  Num.  R. 
viii.),  writhout  a  natural  protector,  because  he  has 
left  Ilia  parents  and  his  parental  faith,  and  therefore 
seeks  refuge  under  the  wings  of  God  as  his  Protector 
(Ruth  ii.  12).  This  view  of  the  proselyte  claiming 
protection  in  some  city  of  refuge,  emphasized  by 
Philo,  has  found  expression  also  in  the  Halakah  (see 
Sifre,  Deut.  259;  Targ.  Yer.  on  Deut.  xxiii.  16,  17). 
Asenath  is  presented  as  the  type  of  a  true  proselyte 
w’ho,  finding  herself  forsaken  wriien  renouncing  her 
idolatry,  seeks  .and  finds  refuge  in  God.  It  seems 
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tlmt  when  the  view  of  Asenath's  having  been  a  prose¬ 
lyte  was  superseded  by  the  theory  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Dinah  (see  Asenath),  Pharaoh’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  foster-mother  of  Moses,  replaced  her  in  rab¬ 
binical  tradition.  She  was  represented  as  a  proselyte 
who  went  to  wash  herself  clean  from  the  idolatry  of 
her  father’s  house,  and  became  Bit  liy  ah,  “the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Lord”  (So{ah  1  ’2b;  Meg.  13/?;  Ex.  R.  i.  • 
Lev.  R.  L). 

The  second  part  of  Asenath’s  Life  and  Prayer  is 
of  a  different  character.  It  resembles  the  heroic 
legends  told  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Jubi¬ 
lees;  andits  lesson  is  simply  ethical:  the  pious  ought 
to  show  magnanimity  toward  his  enemy.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second 
year  of  the  famine,  Jacob  went  with  his  family  to 
live  in  Goshen,  and  Asenath  went  to  see  him  because 
he  was  to  her  as  a  father  and  as  a  god.  But  she  was 
amazed  at  his  beautiful  appearance,  as  he,  with  his 
thick  snow-white  hair  and  long  white  beard,  resem¬ 
bled  a  robust  youth  with  arms  and  shoulders  like  an 
angel  (Gen.  I L  lxv.),  and  with  the  thighs,  legs,  and 
feet  of  a  giant 

Jacob  blessed  her  and.  according  to  the  Syriac 
translation,  said  to  her,  w  Thou  art  like  one  who  re- 
turncth  from  the  battle-field  after. a  long  absence.” 
Batiffol  thinks  that  this  refers  to  the  rabbinic  view 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dinah ;  but  the  allu¬ 
sion  is  rather  vague.  More  striking  is  it  that  Simeon 
and  Levi,  the  two  avengers  of  Dinah,  accompany 
Asenath  and  Joseph,  and  play  a  prominent  part  as 
the  protectors  of  Asenath  in  the  event  that  follows. 
Levi,  w  whom  Asenath  loved  more  than  all  the  other 
brothers  of  Joseph — because  as  a  prophet  and  a 
saint  he  read  the  heavenly  writings  and  disclosed 
them  (in  true  Essene  fashion)  to  Asenath  in  secret, 
having  seen  her  place  of  bliss  in  a  diamond- walled 
city  in  the  highest  heaven  ” — went  to  the  right  of 
Asenath,  and  Simeon  to  the  left  as 

Jacob’s  they  journeyed  home.  But  the  son 

Heroic  of  Pharaoh,  on  seeing  Asenath,  fell 

Sons.  in  love  with  her,  and  sent  for  Simeon 
and  Levi,  offering  them  great  treasures 
if  they  would,  aid  him  in  obtaining  Asenath,  who 
wTas,  as  he  says,  betrothed  to  him  before  Joseph  took 
her  to  w  ife;  but  the}7  refused  to  do  so.  When  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  son  unsheathed  his  sword  to  kill  them,  Simeon 
intended  to  slay  him ;  but  Levi  restrained  liis  im¬ 
petuosity,  'whispering  to  him,  u  We  are  God-fearing 
men ;  and  it  is  not  befitting  that  we  should  requite 
evil  for  evil.”  The  son  of  Pharaoh  fell  into  a  swoon 
when  he  saw  drawn  from  their  scabbards  the  sw  ords 
with  which  the  two  brothers  had  avenged  the  vio-~ 
lence  perpetrated  by  Shechem  against  their  sister. 

But  he  succeeded  in  winning,  by  some  tale  of 
falsehood,  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  to  aid  him 
in  liis  plans.  Dan  and  Gad  at  once  agreed,  and 
started  that  Same  night,  each  writh  five  hundred  wTar- 
riors  at  his  side,  and  with  fifty  spearmen  oh  horses  to 
form  the  vanguard.  Naphtali  and  Asher  followed, 
though  they  had  at  first  tried  to  dissuade  their 
brothers  from  acting  so  wickedly  against  their  father 
and  brother. 

The  son  of  Pharaoh,  angry  at  his  father’s  love  for 
Joseph,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  slay  his 


parent.  He  then  went  with  six  hundred  spearmen 
to  capture  Asenath.  Joseph  had  gone  to  the  capital 
to  sell  com,  and  Asenath  was  left  with  six  hundred 
men  as  her  body-guard,  Benjamin  being  at  her  side 
in  the  chariot,  when  suddenly,  from  behind  the 
thicket  at  the  roadside  where  they  had  lain  in  am¬ 
bush.  the  spearmen  of  Pharaoh’s  son  came  forth  and 
began  an  attack  upon  Asenath’s  body- 
Attack  on  guard.  Asenath,  when  she  saw  Pha- 
Asenath’s  raoli’s  son,  called  upon  the  name  of 
Body-  the  Lord,  and  fled  from  her  chariot; 
Guard.  hut  Benjamin,  a  lad  of  nineteen  with* 
the  power  of  a  young  lion,  leaped 
from  the  chariot,  and  filling  his  hand  with  stones 
gathered  from  a  ravine,  cast  one  (like  David)  against 
the  right  temple  of  the  son  of  Pharaoh,  inflicting  a 
deep  wound  which  threw  him  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground  half  dead.  Then  he  wounded  in  like  man¬ 
ner  fifty  of  the  spearmen  who  were  with  Pharaoh's 
son;  and  they  fell  down  dead  before  him. 

In  the  meantime  Levi,  who  by  his  prophetic  powTer 
realized  Asenath’s  danger,  called  his  brothers,  the 
sons  of  Leah,  to  arms ;  and  they  pursued  the  men 
who  lay  in  wait  for  Asenath,  killing  them  all.  The 
sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  however,  fled  before 
them,  and  with  draw’ll  sw’ords  hurried  toward  Ase¬ 
nath  and  Benjamin,  intending  to. slay  them;  but  at 
the  prayer  of  Asenath,  behold!  their  swords  fell  out 
of  their  hands  to  the  ground  and  were  turned  into 
ashes.  The  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  implored  her 
forgiveness,  entreating  her  to  save  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  brothers;  and  she  pardoned  them  and 
told  them  to  hide  behind  the  thicket  until  she  had 
succeeded  in  pacifying  their  brothers.  This  she  did, 
telling  them  to  spare  their  brothers  and  not  to  requite 
evil  for  evil ;  and  when  Simeon  in  his  violent  rage 
wanted  to  he  the  avenger  of  w  rong,  she  entreated 
him  again,  saying,  “Do  not  requite  evil  for  evil,  let 
the  Lord  avenge  the  w  rong,  but  do  you  show’  for¬ 
giveness.”  Meantime  the  son  of  Pharaoh  had  risen 
from  the  ground,  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth  and 
forehead,  and  as  Benjamin  was. about  to  strike  him 
down,  Levi  seized  his  hand,  saying,  “Do  not  do  this, 
brother,  for  wre  are  pious  men  and  it  does  not  befit 
us  to  requite  evil  for  evil,  or  to  smite  a  fallen  enemy. 
Assist  me  in  healing  his  wounds;  and  if  he  recover, 
he  will  be  our  friend,  and  his  father,  Pharaoh,  will 
be  our  father.”  Levi  then  lifted  the  son  of  Pharaoh, 
from  the  ground,  washed  and  bandaged  his  W’ound, 
placed  him  upon  his  horse,  and  brought 
Levi’s  him  to  Pharaoh,  w’ho  received  him  with 
Mag-  liis  paternal  blessing.  .  On  the  third 
nanimity.  day  after  his  arrival  the  son  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  died,*  and  his  father,  who  was  109 
years  old,  overcome  with  grief,  soon  followed.  Pha¬ 
raoh  bequeathed  the  crown  to  Joseph,  who  ruled  over 
Egypt  forty -eight  years,  and  then  left  the  throne  to 
Pharaoh’s  youngest  son,*  who, v  being  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  wTas  left  in  charge  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  w  ho  became  a  father  to  him. 

This  second  part  of  the  book  lias,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  left  no  trace  either  in  rabbinical  or  patristic 
literature.  The  role  played  by  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah  is,  howTever,  the  same  as  is  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Test. 
Patr.,  Dan.  1  and  Gadl;  but  in  Gen.  R.  lxxxiv. ; 
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Jer.  Peah  i.  1,  p.  16«;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  2, 
somewhat  different).  At  any  rate  the  ethical  maxim, 
not  to  requite  evil  for  evil,  but  to  be  magnanimous 
toward  the  enemy,  is  decidedly  Jewish.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  writer  would  most  certainly  have  emphasized 
the  teaching:  wLove  your  enemies”  (Matt.  v.  44). 

The  book  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  Hellenistic 
propaganda  literature  by  which  Jewish  writers  en¬ 
deavored  to  win  the  non-Jewish  world  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith,  while  at  the  same  time  eagerly  representing 
their  Hebrew  ancestors  as  physical  as  well  as  moral 
heroes.  See  Proselytes.  K. 

ASH :  The  A.  V.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  “oron” 
(Isa.  xliv.  14);  R.  Y.  lias  “fir-tree.”  According  to 
Tanhum  (quoted  in  Gcsenius,  “Thesaurus,”  under 
pN),  the  word  was  used  in  later  Hebrew  in  thesenseof 
“  mast.  ”  The  plural,  “  ornnim  ” — for  which  Ilai  Gaon 
uses  the  Aramaic  form  “ornan  ” — is  mentioned  in  the 
Mishnah  (Parah  iii.  8)  between  cedars  and  cypresses. 
The  tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  conifers,  has 
hard  wood,  and  a  tall,  smooth,  straight  stem.  This 


other  MeTr  Ash,  whose  official  family-name  was  Ei- 
senstaedter,  author  of  “Imre  Esh”  (Words  of  Fire), 
Unghvar,  1864.  He  was  rabbi  of  Unghvar,  and  died 
Dec.  27,  1861.  The  pun  on  as  “fire ”  may  also 
underlie  the  titles  of  the  works  of  the  first  MeTr  Ash, 
as,  for  instance,  his  “Paniin  MeYrot”  (The  Shining 
Face).  See  Names.  D. 

ASH,  ABRAHAM  JOSEPH:  Talmudist ;  lx)rn 
in  Scmyatiteh,  Russia,  about  1813;  died  in  New 
York  city  May  6,  1888.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1852,  lie  helped  to  organize,  in  New  York 
city,  the  first  Russian -American  congregation,  Bet 
ha-Midrash  ha-Gadol,  and  eight  years  later  he  was 
elected  its  rabbi.  In  this  capacity  lie  served  till  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  brief  intervals  in  which 
he  made  futile  attempts  to  engage  in  business,  seek¬ 
ing  to  free  himself  from  dependence  on  the  rabbinate 
for  a  livelihood.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  en¬ 
deavor  by  some  of  the  Reform  rabbis  in  1886  to  de¬ 
liver  Jeeturcs  in  Orthodox  congregations,  and  he 
wrote  an  open  protest  headed  with  the  Talmudic 
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agrees  with  tradition  and  etymology.  The  Targum 
renders  the  word  “  urna,”  a  Hexaplar  addition  to  the 
Septiiagint  nirvq ;  Jerome  translates  it  pinvs;  while 
Maimonides  and  Tanhum  explain  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
cedar.  This,  together  with  the  evidence  that  comes 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Syriac  equivalents,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  term  denotes  some  kind  of  fir. 
The  most  acceptable  suggestion  is  that  of  Tristram, 
who  sees  in  it  the  Aleppo  pine  (Pinvs  ITalepensis). 
The  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  “aron,” 
which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  as  the  name  of  the 
laurel- tree. 

J-  JR*  C.  L. 

ASH  (also  Asch  [p'tf]):  A  family  name  which  is 
an  abbreviation  of  “Alt  Sciiul”  or  “Eisenstadt” 
(BKtDt?  fl”R).  Sucli  abbreviations  are  especially 
frequent  in  names  of  which  the  second  part  begins 
with  the  sound  “s,”  for  which  the  Hebrew  puts  fc? 
So  “Lasch”  (fcO)>  put  for  “Liclitenstadt,”  and 
w  Nasch”  (^’j)  for  “  Nikolsburg.”  The  name  “  Ash” 
for  “  Eisenstadt  ”  is  found  in  the  case  of  MeYr  Ash, 
rabbi  of  that  place,  died  June  7, 1744.  His  desc»nd- 
ant,  Abraham  ?ebi  Hirseh,  rabbi  of  Otty nia,  who  died 
Aug.  21, 1868,  signs  his  name  “Eisenstadt.”  “Ash” 
is  also  found  as  an  abbreviation  in  the  name  of  an- 


legal  phrase,  pro?l  nvjnn  pnttH  HD  (“What 
right  has  the  ox  of  the  damager  in  the  premises 
of  t  he  One  damaged !  ”). 

Blri;In0Gi5w  HtISv  2*  EJsenstetn,  I? uss.-Am,  Jew.  Cong.  Am. 

Jew.  Hint.  l*nbl.  No.  9,  pp.  64-71. 

A-  J.  D.  E. 

ASHAMNTT  “  we  have  trespassed  ”) :  The 

old  shorter  form  of  the  confession  of  sin  (“  Widdui  ”), 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  “Didache” 
(first  century  c.  E.),  in  which  each  letter  of  the  He¬ 
brew  alphabet  is  successively  utilized  as  the  initial 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing,  the  round 
number  of  twenty-four  expressions  being  reached, 
after  the  usual  fashion,  by  the  threefold  employment 
of  the  last  letter,  n.  Originally  chanted  by  cantor 
and  congregation  together  in  a  monotone  or  a  sim¬ 
ple  intonation  of  breadth  and  majesty,  its  rendering 
among  many  Polish  congregations  in  the  repetition 
of  the  Amidot  ”  on  the  Hay  of  Atonement  typically 
illustrates  degeneration  of  the  traditional  congre- 
Rational  setting  of  a  solemn  passage  into  florid  elab¬ 
oration  by  a  soloist.  Originally  leading  the  people 
by  dictating  to  them  word  by  word,  the  precentor 
came  to  be  satisfied  to  start  them  in  each  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  into  which  the  occasional  use  of  an  accusative 
noun  marked  off  the  succession  of  otherwise  intran- 
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sitive  verbs,  and,  when  the  congregation  lmd  sub¬ 
sided  into  silence,  to  complete  the  section  himself  in 

a  melismatic  solo  after  the  manner  shown  on  page  176 
A*  f.  l:  c. 

ASHAN:  Town  in  the  domain  of  Judah  (Josh 
xv.  4*2),  but  which  was  in  the  actual  possession  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  six.  7;  I  Chron.  iv.  32).  Priests  also 
had  residence  in  Aslian  (I  Chron.  vi.  44);  though  in 
the  corresponding  passage  of  Josh.  xxi.  16,  “Ain” 
(which  may  simply  be  a  corruption  of  “Ashan”)  is 
given  instead.  Chor-ushan  (or,  rather,  Bor-ashan)  of 
I.  Sam.  xxx.  30  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ashan. 

J-  JR*  G.  B.  L. 

ASH  AEIYA :  Mohammedan  theological  sect 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  by 
Abu  el -Hasan  al-Ash‘ari  (“  the  Hairy  ”).  Its  aun  was 
to  combat  doctrines  taught  by  the  Rationalists  (Mo- 
tazihtes),  and  at  the  same  time  to  moderate  the  un¬ 
compromising  rigidity  of  the  views  of  the  Orthodox 
party.  The  principal  points  of  controversy  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Motazilitcs  were:  (1)  the  pre- 
exisleuce  of  the  Koran,  (2)  predestination  of  human 
acl?\  and  (3)  the  divine  attributes.  While  the  Mo- 
tazilites  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  created  the 
Orthodox  held  that  the  Koran  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  (compare  the  same  view  held 
by  the  Rabbis  regarding  the  Torah  Sifre,  ‘Ekeb.  37- 
Pes.  54a;  Ned.  396;  Gen.  R.  i. ;  Tan.,  Naso,  19- 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  i.  31 ;  and  Pirke  R.  El.  iii.). 

The  Ash ‘any  a,  as  an  intermediate  party,  main¬ 
tained  that  if  the  book,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
transmitted,  bad  been  created,  still  its  principles 
must  have  existed  before  the  world.  Again,  while 
the  Orthodox,  taking  the  Korun  literally,  believed 
that  human  actions  were  determined  by  the  will  of 
God,  as  laid  down  in  an  eternal  law,  the  Motazilitcs, 
refuting  this  doctrine  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  divine  justice,  insisted  on  man’s  perfect  freedom 
to  do  either  good  or  evil,  which  accordingly  meets 
with  reward  or  punishment  hereafter.  The  Ash- 
anya,  ascribing  divine  authority  to  the  word  of  the 
Koran,  could  not  but  give  their  adhesion  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Orthodox ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
semblance  of  freedom  for  man,  and  of  justice  for 
Goa,  they  conceded  to  man  the  benefit  of  making 
the  first  efforts  toward  the  realization  of  the  predes 
tined  plans  of  God  for  good  and  evil— a  theory  dc 
dared  by  Aaron  ben  Elijah  the  Karaite  (tt  ‘Ez  Hay- 
UD*ntelligible.  In  opposition  to  the 
JVlobizdacs,  the  AslPariya  asserted  the  existence  of 
attributes  distinct  from  God's  essence;  still  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Orthodox  in  admitting  that  the  an¬ 
thropomorphisms  found  in  the  Koran  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally. 

In  discussing  the  questions  of  the  divine  attributes, 
many  Jewish  philosophers  were  influenced  by  the 
Ash  anya  (compare  Hasdai  Crescas,  “OrAdonai,” 
pp.  2*  ct  scq, .),  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
man  s  will  as  they  all  strove  as  far  as  possible  to 
econcile  the  omniscience  of  God  with  man's  abso 
lute  freedom  of  action. 

™  f rst  ^ie  Ash'ariya  found  few  adherents ;  for 

‘”rc  Orthodox  objected  to  the  concessions  made 

\<*™M<**  the  more  enlightened  element  felt 
•^satisfied  with  the  monger  results  of  the  compro- 
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mise.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  however  tlieAsh- 
^lul.nI),,C(i  oyer  the  .Motazilites.  Abu  Bekr 
a  -Bakillam,  as  the  head  of  the  school,  systematized 

of  thene!"  k-°f the  Ash'ariJa-  %'ng  the  foundation 
of  the  new  halam,  or  scholastic  theology. 

Bakillani  taught  the  existence  of  atoms  and  of  the 
vacuum-theories  which  were  severely  attacked 
by  Maimomdes  <“Moreh,”  i.  72,  iii.  17).  The  Ash- 
anyn  likewise  proclaimed  the  real  existence  of  the 
negative  attributes.  For  instance,  according  to  this 
sect,  weakness  is  not  mere  absent  of  strength  but 
a  positive  quality  (compare  “Torot  lia-Xefesh  ”  iii 
where  Bnhya  concurs  in  this  idea,  basin-  it  on  the 
Biblical  verse,  “I  form  the  light,  ami  create  dark- 
ness:  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil*  [Isa.  xlv  7]) 

K*  I.  Bh. 

ASHBEL:  A  sou  of  Ben jamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21  and 
m  the  genealogical  list  of  I  Chron.  viiL  1)  The 
gentilic  name  “  Ashbelite  ”  is  found  in  Num.  xx  vi.  38. 

J*  JR‘  G.  B.  L. 

ASHDOD  (Assyrian  Asdudu,  Greek  Azotos)  • 
The  northernmost  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Phi¬ 
listines,  two  to  three  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  about 
half-way  between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  In  I  Sam.  vi. 

17  it  is  mentioned  first  among  the  principal  Philis¬ 
tine  cities;  and  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  is  brought  first 
to  that  place  as  a  trophy  (I  Sam.  v.  et  seq.).  Amos 
(iii.  9)  gives  Ashdod  as  the  representative  of  all  Phi¬ 
listine  cities,  but  Ashdod  is  placed  second  in  the  list 
in  Amos,  i.  8,  and  fourth  in  Zeeh.  ix.  6.  Judah’s 
claim  upon  Ashdod  (Josh.  xv.  46)  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  merely  theoretical,  as  Josh.  xiii.  3  proves 
The  capture  by  King  Uzziah  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  is 
usually  treated  by  modern  critics  as  probably  unhis- 
torical.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  petty  king  Dagan- 
takala  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets  resided  in  Ashdod 
Asdfidu  led  the  revolt  of  Philistines,  Judeans,  Edom¬ 
ites,  and  Moabites  against  Assyria  after  expelling 
the  king  Akhimeti,  whom  Sargon  had  installed  in¬ 
stead  of  his  brother  Azuri.  Gath  (Gimtu)  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ashdod  at  that  time.  But  the 
Assyrian  general  subjected  Ashdod  in  711  b.c  (com¬ 
pare  Isa.  xx.  6,  and  “  C.  I.  O.  T."  pp.  87  tt  stq, .),  and 
the  usurper,  Yawani,  fled.  Mitinti  was  king  in  the 
time  of  Sennacherib;  Akhimilki  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
liaddon.  .  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  is  reported  to 
have  besieged  the  great  city  Azoius  for  twenty-nine 
years  (Herodotus,  ii.  157).  The  reference  to  “the 
remnant  of  Ashdod  *  (Jcr.  xxv.  20;  compare  Zeph. 
ii.  4)  is  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to  this  event.  In 
Nell.  iv.  1,  the  Ashdodites  seem  still  to  represent 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  in  Neh. 
xiii.  23.  so  that  xiii.  24,  the  “speech  of  Ashdod* 
(which  theyounger  generation  of  the  Jews  began  to 
adopt),  would  be  the  Philistine  dialect.  Winckler 
(“Gesch.  Israels/  p.  224)  explains  the  use  of  that 
name  by  the  fact  that  Ashdod  was  nearest  to  Jerusa- 
lem  of  the  Philistine  cities.  Yet  the  simplest  expla¬ 
nation  seems  to  remain,  that  Ashdod  was  still  the 
leader  among  those  cities  even  in  Greek  times.  Judas 
Maccabteus  does  not  seem  to  have  conquered  Azotus 
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itself  (I  Macc.  iv.  15,  v.  68),  but  Jonathan  {ib.  x.  84, 
xi.  4)  destroyed  it  and  burned  the  old  temple  of 
Dagon  (compare  I  Sam.  v.  2,  3;  see  also  ib.  xvi.  10). 
According  to  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  15,  §  4,  Alexan¬ 
der  Jannanis  possessed  it  (contrast  “B.  J.”  i.  7,  §  7). 
Poinpey  restored  its  independence  (“B.  J.”i.  6.  §  4), 
which  apparently  means  only  that  he  reconstructed 
its  walls.  It  belonged  totiie  dominion  of  Ilerod  and 
Salome  (u  Ant.  ”  x  vii.  18,  £  9).  Vespasian  had  to  take 
it  by  force  (“B.  J.77  iv.  130):  so  that  the  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  must  have  been  in  the  majorit}'.  The 
New  Testament  mentions  Azotus  in  one  passage 
only  (Acts  viii.  40).  The  modern  Esdud  is  an  in- 


tiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
He  subsequently  visited  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other 
European  cities,  acquiring  professional  experience*. 
Ashenheim  practised  for  some  time  in  London,  lec¬ 
turing  frequently  and  being  an  active  contributor  to 
the  Anglo-Jewish  press.  He  emigrated  to  Jamaica 
in  1843  and  settled  at  Kingston,  where  he  practised 
till  1S50,  when  he  removed  to  Falmouth,  a  port  on 
the  north  coast  of  Jamaica.  In  addition  to  his  prac¬ 
tise,  and  lectures  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
profession,  he  addressed  the  public,  through  the 
press,  on  sanitary  reform  and  on  compulsory  vacci¬ 
nation,  of  which  he  was  an  able  advocate.  At  Fal- 


General  View  or  Modern  Ashdod. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfil*.) 


significant  village  nearly  four  miles  from  the  sea. 
To  the  west  of  the  wooded  height  on  "which  the  vil¬ 
lage  stands,  traces  of  the  ancient  harhor — now  known 
as  Minet  el-Kal'a — can  still  be  seen.  The  statement 
of  Ptolemy  and  Josephus  that  it  was  a  maritime  city, 
is  explained  by  the  possession  of  a  harbor  on  the 
shore,  which  is  called  “ Azotus  by  the  Sea”  (“Ant.” 
xiii.  15,  §  4).  This  place  has  been  compared  with 
the  Asdudimmu  mentioned  by  Sargon,  but  the  com¬ 
parison  is  hardly  justified.  See  Philistines. 

J.  JR.  W.  M.  M. 

ASHDOTH-BISGAH :  The  declivities  of  the 
Pisgah  range  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were 
handed  over  to  the  Reubenites  (Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49; 
Jos.  xiii.  20)  (see  Pisgah). 

j.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

ASHEIJHEIM,  LOUIS :  Scotch  physician  and 
surgeon ;  born  at  Edinburgh  1817 ;  died  at  Jamaica 
Nov.  26,  1858.  Educated  in  his  native  city,  lie  ob¬ 
tained  honors  at  the  university,  and  became  a  licen- 


mouth  he  rendered  valuable  services  during  an  out¬ 
break  of  cholera. 

Bibliography:  Falmouth  Advertiser,  Oct.,  1858;  Falmouth 
Post,  Oct.,  1858 ;  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Dec.  3  and  10, 1858. 

J.  G.  L. 

ASHER. —Biblical  Data:  The  eighth  son  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  the  traditional  progenitor 
of  the  tribe  Asher.  He  is  represented  as  the  younger 
brother  of  Gad ;  these  two  being  the  sons  of  Zilpali, 
the  handmaid  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  10  et  seq.t  xxxv. 
26).  Four  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  Asher 
in  Canaan,  who  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17).  See  Asher,  Tribe  and  Territory;  and 
on  the  general  view  to  be  taken  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  Tribes,  Twelve. 

J-  JR-  J.  F.  3IcC. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  For  a  time  Asher 

was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  brothers,  because  he 
had  informed  them  of  Reuben’s  sin  against  his  step¬ 
mother  Bilhah,  and  they  would  not  believe  him; 
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indeed  they  reproached  him  instead.  Not  until 
Reuben  repented  and  confessed  his  crime  did  they 
realize  their  injustice  toward  Asher.  From  the  first 
lie  had  had  no  evil  intentions  against  Reuben ;  in 
fact  he  was  the  very  one  whose  endeavor  it  had 
always  been  to  reconcile  the  brothers,  especially 
when  they  disputed  as  to  who  among  them  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  priests  (Si f re,  Deut, 
3.j5).  I11  the  Test.  Patr.,  Asher,  5,  Asher  is  regarded 
as  the  example  of  a  virtuous  man  who  with  single- 
mindedness  strives  only  for  the  general  good. 

Asher  married  twice.  Ilis  first  wife\vas  ‘Adon, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Ishmael;  his  second,’ 
Iladurah,  a  granddaughter  of  Eber  and  a  widow! 
By  her  first  marriage  Iladurah  had  a  daughter 
Seraii,  whom  Asher  treated  as  affectionately  as  if 
she  had  been  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  the 
Bible  itself  speaks  of  Serah  as  Asher’s  daughter 
(“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,  Wayeshcb  ”).  According  to  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (xxxiv.  20),  Asher’s  wife  was 
named  “ Iy on ”  (probably  rEV,  “dove”). 

Asher’s  descendants  in  more  than  one  regard  de¬ 
served  their  name  (“Asher ”  meaning  “happiness”). 
The  tribe  of  Aslier  was  the  one  most  blessed  with 
male  children  (Sifre,  l.c.);  and  its  women  were  so 
beautiful  that  priests  and  princes  sought  them  in 
marriage  (Gen.  R.  Ixxi.,  end).  The  abundance  of 
oil  in  the  land  possessed  by  Asher  so  enriched  the 
tribe  that  none  of  them  needed  to  hire  a  habitation 
(Gen.  R.  l.c.);  and  the  soil  was  so  fertile  that  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  especially  in  the  Sabbatical  year, 
Asher  provided  all  Israel  with  olive-oil  (Sifre,  l.c.] 
Men.  Sob;  Tar g.  Yer.  on  Dent,  xxxiii.  24).  The  Ash- 
e rites  were  also  renowned  for  wisdom  (Men  l  c  ) 
j.  sn.  L.  G. 
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ASHER,,  Tribe  and  Territory.  —  Biblical 
Data:  The  fortune  of  Asher  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  where  it  is  said:  “Asher,  his 
food  shall  be  rich,  and  he  shall  yield  the  dainties  of 
a  king  ”  (Gen.  xlix.  20,  Hebr.).  Until  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  the  tribe  stood  in  honor.  Of  its  lot  in 
Egypt  there  is  no  record;  but  after  the  Exodus 
its  men  numbered  41,500  strong  (Num. 
Situation,  i.  41);  and  at  the  close  of  the  desert 
march  the  census  showed  that  it  had 
reached  53,400  (Num.  xxvi.  47).  During  the  jour- 
neyings  the  tribe  had  its  station  between  Dan  and 
^aphtali,  north  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25  et 
seq.).  It  also  had  its  representati  ve  among  the  tribal 
chiefs  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num 
xiii.  13). 

The  blessing  of  Moses,  delivered,  according  to 
tradition,  at  the  close  of  the  march,  is  put  fonvard  as 
partly  predictive:  “Blessed  be  Asher  'with  descend¬ 
ants,  and  let  him  be  pleasing  to  his  brethren,  and  let 
his  foot  be  dipped  in  oil  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  Hebr.). 
The  material  portion  of  this  aspiration,  like  that  of 
Jacob’s  blessing,  was  in  large  measure  fulfilled. 
Hie  territory  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31) 
^  as  the  coast-land  extending  from  Dor  (Tanturah) 
on  the  south  to  Sidon  on  the  north.  It  thus  in- 
c  uded,  north  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  territories  of 
echo,  Achzib,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  coast-land 
shoulder  of  Carmel,  though  assigned 
to  Asher,  was  occupied  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 


11).  The  tribe  was  thus  settled  on  the  western 
slopes  and  valleys  of  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee 
and  on  the  Phenician  plain.  Here  was  some  of 
the  most  productive  land  in  Palest  inc-pasture, 
wooded  hills,  and  orchards— noted  especially  for  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  its  olive-oil.  On  account 
of  its  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  national  life, 
and  its  facility  of  communication  with  the  Phenician 
markets,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
suPPor£  itself,  the  tribe  speedily  be- 
Relations  came  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  Is- 
to  Other  rael,  so  that  it  took  no  part  against 
Tribes.  the  Canaanitcs  with  Barak  and  Deb- 
orali  (Judges  v.  17).  Yet  it  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianitcs  after  the  victory  of 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  23).  It  is  also  said  (I  Chron.  xii. 
36)  that  a  great  host  of  Asherites  offered  their  sup¬ 
port  to  David  when  he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
haul,  and  that  some  men  of  the  tribe  “humbled 
themselves”  in  the  reformation  of  Ilezekiah  (H 
Chron.  xxx.  11). 

J-  JR*  *  J.  F.  McC. 


—Critical  View :  Asher  is  one  of  the  most  indis¬ 
tinct  and  elusive  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe’s  possessions; 
and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  it  inhabited  any  ex¬ 
tensive  continuous  territory.  There  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  no  trace  of  its  clansmen  south  of  Carmel;  and 
it  is  not  clear  in  what  sense  this  district 
Bound-  was  assigned  to  them.  Possibly  the 
aries.  tradition  is  based  on  some  migration 
of  Asherites  northward  through  that 
region.  Many  of  the  towns  allotted  to  them  north 
of  Carmel  can  not  be  identified.  But  those  whose 
sites  are  known  (among  them  Cabul,  Achshaph, 
Ilelkath,  Neiel)  suggest  by  their  location  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  settlements  rather  than  a  compact  and  well- 
defined  tribal  possession.  Besides  the  Phenician 
coast  cities  (Accho,  Tyre,  Sidon);  Beth-dagon  further 
inland  was  probably  never  Asherite. 

Asher  appears  to  have  had  at  no  time  a  close  con¬ 
nection  w ith  the  body  of  Israel.  It  had  more  at  stake 
than  any  other  tribe  in  the  common  struggle  with 
the  northern  Canaanites,  and  yet  it  held  aloof.  In 
the  light  of  this  outstanding  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to 
undciataiiu  Low  U  could  have  become  so  loyal  at 
any  later  date  as  to  send  40,000  men  to  join  the 
standard  of  David  (I  Chron.  xii.  36).  The  probabil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  statement  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  tabulation  of  the  several  contingents  (verses  23- 
38)  the  largest  quotas  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
tribes  that  were  most  remote  from  the  centers  of  the 
life  and  activity  of  Israel.  On  the  whole  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  irresistible  that  Asher  consisted  of  certain 
clans  that  were  affiliated  with  portions  of  Israel,  but 
were  never  incorporated  into  the  body  politic. 

Critical  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  Asher 
was  a  name  originally  Israelitisb,  or  whether  it  was 
adopted  by  certain  of  the  outlying 
Name  and  tribesmen  from  a  Canaanitic  source. 
Origin.  What  light  does  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  Asher  throw  on  the  question?  He 
was  the  full  brother  of  Gad,  and  the  names  have  the 
same  meaning.  Gad  is  a  Canaanitish  god  of  fortune, 
and  Asher  is  from  a  root  meaning  “  prosperous, n 
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“happy,”  whence  the  great  Assyrian  god  Asshur. 
But  how  was  this  name  Asher  suggested?  A  clue 
is  perhaps  afforded  in  the  fact  pointed  out  by  W. 
Max  MUller  (“Asien  und  Europa,”  p.  *36),  that 
u  Aserii ”  appears  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  the 
name  of  a  land  and  people  in  western  Galilee  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.c.'  It  is  conceivable  that  Is¬ 
rael  it ish  settlers  in  that  region  adopted  in  this  modi¬ 
fied  form  the  name  of  their  new  residence.  Such  a 
thing  was  not  in  itself  impossible,  since  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  several  of  the  tribes  had  territorial  desig¬ 
nations  given  to  them  after  the  Hebrew  occupation 
of  Canaan. 

There  is,  however,  still  the  possibility  that  this 
“  Aseru  ”  was  itself  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  settlement 
existing  from  olden  time  in  Palestine  and  kept  up 
independently  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  which  ended 
with  the  Exodus.  In  considering  these  possibilities 
a  good  deal  must  depend  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
history  of  the  other  tribes  and  their  current  designa¬ 
tions — a  matter  which  is  itself  still  very  obscure. 

Still  another  hypothesis  has  been  offered.  Jas- 
trow  suggests  (“J.  B.  L.”  xf.  120)  that  the  clan 
Heber  of  the  tribe  Asher  (I  Chron.  vii.  31)  repre¬ 
sents  the  Chabiri  of  the  El-Amarna 

The  tablets,  and  the  brother-clan  Malchiel, 
Asherite  the  Milkili,  who  figure  in  the  same  in- 

Clan  scriptions.  If  this  should  be  correct, 

Heber.  the  conclusion  would  be  drawn  that  a 
formidable  body  of  people  was  press¬ 
ing  upward  from  southern  Palestine  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Exodus,  and  that  they  finally  set¬ 
tled  in  western  Galilee;  leaving  perhaps  a  trace  of 
their  temporary  settlement  in  the  towns  south  of 
Carmel  referred  to  above  as  being  finally  occupied 
by  Manasseh.  This  hypothesis  lias  to  contend 
against  the  opinion,  now  somewhat  widely  held,  that 
the  Chabiri  were  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  most  recent  commentaries  on  the 
Biblical  passages  cited  above,  see  Kittel.  Qescfc  der  Ile- 
hrt'lcr :  Meyer \  Qcsch.  dcs  AUerthums ;  Wellhausen,  Israd- 
itischc  und  JUdische  (Jcsch.  pp.  15  et  seo.i  Stade,  Beach, 
dcs  Volkes  Israel,  1.  172  cl  sco.x  Entatehung  dc*  Volk  ex 
Israel,  in  Akad.  Ileden  «.  Abhandlungcn ;  Jastrow.  in 
J.B.L.  xi.  120;  Barton,  find.  xv.  174;  Bemh.  Luther,  Die 
Israel.  Stllmme ,  in  Stade’s  Zeitschrift ,  1901,  xxi.  12  et  scq.y 
18  et  seq .,  41  et  scf^  51. 

j.  jr.  J.  F.  McC. 

ASHER,  ABRAHAM  (ADOLF) :  Publisher, 
bibliographer,  and  editor;  born  at  Kammin,  Prussia, 
Aug.  23,  1800;  died  at  Venice,  Sept.  1,  1853.  He 
was  destined  for  a  commercial  career,  and  was  sent 
for  this  purpose  to  England,  ne  settled  afterward 
as  a  jewelry  merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia; 
but  on  one  occasion  he  happened  to  buy  an  old 
library.  This  decided  Ins  later  career.  He  gave 
up  his  former  business  and  devoted  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  bibliography  and  publishing.  In  1830  he 
removed  to  Berlin  and  established  himself  as  a  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher;  in  the  former  capacity  obtain¬ 
ing  the  valuable  agency  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
books  for  the  British  Museum.  A  branch  of  the  firm 
was  accordingly  established  in  London.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Asher  that  Joseph  Zedner 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Asher  was  the  author  of:  “Bibliographical  Essay 
on  the  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  Published 


1598-1600  by  L.  Ilulsius,”  Berlin,  1839;  and  “Biblio¬ 
graphical  Essay  on  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Gennani- 
carum,”  Berlin,  1843.  Among  the  works  issued  by 
him  as  publisher  arc  two  in  particular,  for  which 
he  earned  the  gratitude  of  Hebrew  scholars:  (1) 
Benjamin  of  Tudela’s  “Masa'ot”  (Travels);  (2)  Con- 
forte’s  “Kore  ha-Dorot”  (Literary  History).  The 
first  he  edited,  vocalized,  and  provided  with  an  ex¬ 
haustive  index  of  the  geographical  names  (London, 
1840);  the  same  in  an  English  translation,  with  crit¬ 
ical  notes  and  commentaries  by  him,  by  Rapoport 
and  Zunz  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1840-41).  lie  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  modern  Anglo-Jewisli  reading  pub¬ 
lic  a  work  that  is  quite  a  phenomenon  in  Hebrew 
literature.  At  Asher’s  initiative  and  expense,  David 
Cassel  revised,  edited,  and  indexed  Conforte’s  “Kore 
ha-Dorot v — one  of  the  very  few  literary  sources  for 
the  life  and  activities  of  Oriental  and  African  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  two  centuries  after  the  Spanish  expulsion. 
Bibliography  :  Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  p.  7. 

j.  M.  B. 

ASHER,  ANSHEL  BEN  ISAAC :  Preacher 
at  Prenzlau,  Prussia,  and  teacher  in  the  school 
founded  there  by  his  father.  In  1701  he  published 
at  Dessau  a  collection  of  discourses  under  the  title 
of  “Shemenah  Lalimo”— with  reference  to  his  name 
“Asher”  (Wrb  rWDP  niyxo;  see  Gen.  xlix.  20)— 
consisting  of  two  parts:  the  first  containing  some 
homilies  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  holy  days,  including 
Hanukkali  and  Purim;  and  the  second  on  the  seven 
solemn  occasions  of  man’s  life;  viz.,  circumcision, 
redemption  of  the  first-born,  “bar  mi?; wall ”  (relig¬ 
ious  majority),  marriage,  ordination,  burial,  and  res 
urrection. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayylm ,  No.  545;  Stein- 
schneider.  Cat.  BmU.  s.v.,  p.  748.  . 

L.  G.  A. 

ASHER,  ANSHEL  BEN  JOSEPH.  See 
Ansciikl. 

ASHER,  ANSHEL  BEN  MOSES  BAER: 
Talmudist;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  wrote  two  works:  “Ben  Einunim” 
(Son  of  Faith),  Fiirtli,  1785;  and  “Iliddat  Shim- 
shon  ”  (Samson’s  Riddle),  Fiirth,  1785.  The  former 
is  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Bible;  the  latter 
an  ethical  work,  divided  into  three  parts. 

Bibliography:  Stetnschnetder,  Cat ,  Btxll.  col.  752;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hebr .  Books  Brit .  Mus.  p.  61. 

L.  G.  I-  BK. 

ASHER,  ANSHEL  BEN  WOLF.  See  Wolf, 
Asher  ben  Anshel. 

ASHER,  ASHER:  Physician;  born  Feb.  16, 
1837,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland;  died  Jan.  7,  1889,  at 
London,  England.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and  was  the 
first  Jew  in  Scotland  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
In  1862  he  went  to  London  and  became  medical  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  1866 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
About  this  time  the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  various 
London  synagogues  had  been  put  forward,  chiefly 
by  Lionel  L.  Cohen;  and  Asher  devoted  himself  to 
the  project  with  intense  energy.  In  March,  1871, 
lie  became  first  secretary  of  the  United  Synagogue, 
contributing  largely  to  the  success  of  that  institu- 
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tion;  he  wrote  the  iutnxluctioii  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
constituent  synagogues,  anti  practically  founded  its 
visitation  committee.  This  office  he  retained  till  his 


death. 

Owing  to  Asher's  intimate  relations  with  the 
Rothschilds,  in  his  capacity  of  medical  attendant, 
unofficial  almoner,  ami  personal  friend,  his  advice 
was  generally  followed  by  them  in  communal  mat¬ 
ters.  He  was  connected  with  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  community,  and 
may  be  regal  (led  as  one 
of  its  organizers.  In 
company  with  Samuel 
Montagu  he  under 
took,  in  Jewish  inter¬ 
ests,  journeys  to  Palcs- 
cstine,  America,  and 
Russia.  After  the  visit 
to  Palestine  lie  wrote  a 
report  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Jerusalem, 
which  effected  much 
good.  His  sympathetic 
nature  attracted  to  him 


Dr.  Asher  Asher. 


most  of  the  young  men  of  ability  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  and  upon  them  he  exerted  great  influence. 
Asher  wrote  much  for  the  Jewish  press,  chiefly  under 
the  pen-name  “Aliquis.”  The  only  book  he  pub¬ 
lished  was  “The  Jewish  Riteof  Circumcision,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1873. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle,  Jan.  11,  1889;  E.  Lynn  Lin¬ 
ton,  ('hris1»i>hfr  Kirkland,  vol.  111.,  ch.  4  (description  of  Dr. 

Asher’s  home  life). 

J. 

ASHER,  DAVID:  German  educationist  and 
philosophical  writer;  born  at  Dresden  Dec.  8,  1818; 
died  in  Lcipsic  Dec.  2,  1890.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Jewish  school  of  his  native  city,  and 
subsequently  entered  tliegymnasium  there,  beingone 
of  the  first  Jews  admitted  to  the  institution.  As  his 
mot  her  was  unable  to  support  him,  his  stay  there  was 
short.  Asher  then  learned  the  trade  of  carving  and 
gilding,  thereby  supporting  himself  as  a  journeyman 

artisan  during  his  travels  to  various  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  On  the  invitation  of  a  wealthy 
relative  he  went  to  London,  where  lie  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  at  a  private  school — subsequently  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  teacher  there — and  at  the  same  time  assidu¬ 
ously  studied  philosophy,  philology,  Hebrew,  and 
modern  languages.  Later,  Asher  held  various  offices 
iu  the  Jewish  congregation  and  was  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  England.  Upon  his 
return  to  Germany  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Berlin  University.  Settling  in 
Leipsic,  he  soon  acquired  reputation  as  an  English 
instructor,  having  among  his  pupils  many  persons 
of  lugh  rank.  For  seven  years  lie  held  the  post  of 
English  master  at  the  Commercial  School;  and  for 
eight  years  that  of  examined  of  candidates  for  higher 
schools  at  the  university.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Academy  for  Modern  Languages,  in  Berlin,  and 
official  interpreter  to  the  Royal  Law  Courts  of  Leip¬ 
sic.  A  linguist  of  the  first  order,  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  work  of  varied  character,  and  diligently  con¬ 
tributed  to  most  of  the  leading  German  journals, 
as  well  as  to  the  English  periodicals  the  “Times,” 


“  At  hemeura,”  “Academy,”  and  “Jewish  Chronicle.” 
For  the  last  he  translated  Dr.  Dollinger’s  “Address 
on  the  History  of  the  Jews  of  Europe.” 

Asher  distinguished  himself  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  and  as  an  ardent 
champion  of  his  own  coreligionists,  energetically 
combating  anti-Semitic  attacks. 

The  more  important  of  liis  numerous  works  and 
articles,  original  and  translated,  are:  “Outlines  of 
the  Jewish  Religion  ” ;  “  England’s  Dichter  und  Pro- 
saiker  der  Neuzeit”;  “A  Manual  on  the  Study  of 
Modern  Languages  in  General,  and  of  the  English 
Language  iu  Particular,”  with  a  preface  by  Dean 
French ;  “  Offenes  Sendschreiben  an  Arthur  Schopen¬ 
hauer” ;  “Arthur  Schopenhauer  als  Interpret  des 
Gothe’sclien  Faust”;  “ Der  Religiose  Glaube;  cine 
Psycliologisclie  Studie”;  “Arthur  Schopenhauer; 
Neues  von  Jhm  und  fiber  Ihn”;  “Das  Endergeb- 
niss  der  Scbopenhacur’schen  Philosophic”;  “Exer¬ 
cises  on  the  Habitual  Mistakes  of  Germans  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Conversation,”  etc.,  3  vols. ;  “Die  AVichtigstcn 
Regeln  der  Englisehen  Syntax  ” ;  “Entertaining  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Young,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Complete  Vocabularies,”  etc.,  2  vols. ;  “Ueber  den 
Unterricht  in  den  Neueren  Sprachen  ” ;  “  Die  Grund- 
zfige  der  Verfassung  Engiands”;  “Die  Kunst  zu 
Lesen  ” ;  “  Selihot,  with  a  new  English  Translation  ” ; 
“  Bfidinger’s  ‘  Way  of  Faith,  ’  or  the  Abridged  Bible,” 
translated  from  the  German;  Buckle’s  “Essays,” 
translated  into  German;  “Contributions  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race,”  by 
Lazarus  Geiger,  translated  from  the  German ;  “  Das 
Naturgesetz  in  der  Geisterwelt,”  by  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  translated  into  German. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Dee.  5,  1890,  p.  8;  Dec.  12, 1890, 

p.9. 

J-  B.  B. 

ASHER  BEN  DAVID :  A  son  of  Abraham  ben 
David  of  Posquieres;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle, 
Isaac  the  Blind,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cabalistic 
writers.  He  was  the  author  of  riHD  2"'  OTVQ  or 
ppri  (Explanations  on  the  Thirteen  Attributes  of 
God ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  7).  and  *"nnvt  D  (Explanation 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  and  the  Sefirot).  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  two  works  to  each  other,  however,  can 
not  be  definitely  stated,  since  only  a  small  part  has 
been  printed,  in  “  Ozar  Nehmad,”  iv.  37,  and  “  Hebra- 
ische  Bibliographic,”  xii.  80, 113.  Probably  he  tried 
to  justify  the  number  (ten)  of  the  Sefirofc  as  seem¬ 
ingly  not  in  harmony  with  the  thirteen  attributes  of 
God  assumed  in  the  Talmud.  He  identifies,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ten  Sefirot  with  the  ten  spheres  of  the 
philosophers,  and,  on  the  other,  explains  the  thirteen 
attributes  of  God  as  derivations  of  the  three  mid- 
die  Sefirot:  mKSD,  mm  r&VU  or  D’Om,  p,  1DH 
(love,  justice,  mercy),  which  he  designates  as  ffiHR 
(fundamental  principles), 

Asher  was  taught  by  bis  father,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  man;  and  he  had  verbal  intercourse  with 
Jacob  ben  Samuel  of  Anduze,  with  MeTr  ben  Simon, 
and  with  Abraham  ben  Isaac  of  Carcassonne. 

Bibliography:  Heb.  BiU.  xif.  80  el  *cq.\  Gross,  Gallia 
JudaUa ,  p.  450;  Bloch,  Entu'ickehino  der  Kablxila,  etc... 
p.  42.  [Michael  (Or  ha-Hamfim%  No.  536)  doubts  whether  he 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  b.  David  of  Posquieres.) 

K.  P.  B. 
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ASHER,  ENSEL  B.  JUDAH  LOEB :  Chief 
of  the  bet  din  at  Slonim,  Lithuania,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  two  works: 
w  Otot  le-Mo‘adim”  (Signs  for  the  Feasts)  and  “  Baruk 
mi-Ranim  Asher”  (Blessed  Be  Asher  Above  Sous; 
pout,  xxxiii.  24).  The  former  contains  a  novella  to 
Pesahim  ix.,  and  also  the  laws  of  the  festivals  and 
half-festivals.  The  latter  comprises  a  homiletic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Both  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Zolkiev,  in  1749  and  1752  respectively. 
Bibliography  :  Walden,  She m  ha-Gcdolim  hc-Hadash,  ii.  7, 

15;  Benjacob,  Ozar  lui-Scfarim ,  pp.  31-83. 

l.  o.  I.  Bn. 

ASHER  BEN  HAYYIM  OF  MONZON : 

Spanish  liturgist  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  w  I  la- Panics  ”  (Para¬ 
dise),  the  ten  sections  of  which  are  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
haustive  discussion  of  the  benedictions,  the  results 
being  epitomized  in  a  single  extract  entitled  “Teru- 
mot  lia-Pardes  ”  (The  Ileave  OtTerings  of  Paradise). 
Azulai  saw  the  manuscript  in  Italy,  and  made  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it,  which  he  afterward  published  in  his 
commentary  “Shiyure  #  Berakali  ”  to  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk.  Orali  Hayyim.  The  manuscript  in  question 
was  probably  identical  with  that  now  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  latest  authority  cited  in 
it  is  Yom-Tob  b.  Abraham  of  Seville. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  ed.  Wllna,  II.  61 ; 

Michael,  Or  p.540;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr. 

MSS.  No.  799;  Zunz,  Hit  us.  p.  30. 

L.  G. 

ASHER  BEN  IMMANUEL  SALEM.  See 

Salem. 

ASHER,  JACOB  ABRAHAM  BEN  ARYEH 
LOEB  KALMANKES  ;  Cabalistic  and  rabbinical 
author;  bom  probably  in  Lemberg  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  died  there  April  3, 
1681.  He  wrote  (1)  “Sefer  ha-Eshcl  ”  (The  Book  of 
the  Grove),  a  volume  of  homilies,  of  which  the  first 
part,  on  Genesis,  containing  also  some  liomiletical 
remarks  by  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Kalmankes, 
was  printed  in  Lublin,  n.d. ;  and  (2)  “Ma‘yan  ha- 
Hokmali  ”  (Fountain  of  Wisdom),  an  introduction  to 

tlie  Cabala,  drawn  chiefly  from  tlie  works  of  Isaac 

Luria.  This  latter  work  was  first  printed  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  1652,  then  in  Koretz,  1684,  and  lastly  under  the 
title  “T°b  we-Yashar”  (Good  and  Right)  in  Berlin, 
1706.  Moses  ibn  Zur  put  it  in  rimed  prose  under 
the  title  “Mebo  Slm‘ar  lia-Shamayim  ”  (The  Way 
to  the  Gate  of  Heaven),  but  this  was  never  pub¬ 
lished. 

Bibliography:  Buber,  A”*he  Shcm ,  p..45;  Benjacob,  Ozar 

ha-Scfarim ,  pp.  55,  350. 

Ij.  G.  D. 

ASHER  BEN  JACOB  HA-LEVI :  Talmudic 
lexicographer;  lived  in  OsnabrQck,  Prussia,  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ilis  father  was 
probably  the  “Jacob  ha-Levi  ”  mentioned  by  Eliezer 
lia-Darshan  as  his  teacher,  and  his  nephew  was 
Isaac  ben  Judah  ha-Levi,  author  of  fc$n  (Stein- 
schneidcr.  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1127).  Asher  was  the 
pupil  of  Samuel  ben  Baruch  of  Rim  berg.  He  wrote 
explanations  of  various  parts  of  the  Mahzor,  to  be 
found  in  MSS.  Munich,  No.  423.  Bodleian,  No.  1102, 
as  well  as  in  a  private  MS.  in  the  library  of  David 
Kaufmann  (in  “Monatssclirift,”  xll  146).  He  is 


especially  severe  upon  the  “  men  of  France  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,”  complaining  that  they  had  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  liturgy,  in  some  places  omitting  words 
and  in  others  adding  to  the  received  text.  Asher  is 
best  known  as  tlie  author  of  the  small  edition  of  the 
‘Aruk  contained  in  MS.  Berne,  No.  200,  which  he 
compiled  in  the  year  1290  within  the  space  of  five 
weeks  for  his  nephew  Isaac  ben  Eleazer  ha-Levi. 
This  recension  contains  142  folios,  and  follow’s  in 
the  main  the  Regenshurger  MS.  of  the  same  work. 
Asher  has,  however,  inserted  into  his  edition  a  num¬ 
ber  of  words  dealing  with  the  liturgy  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  large  ‘Aruk.  This  manuscript  served 
as  the  basis  for  Bu xtorf’s  “Lexicon  Hebrseo-Chai- 
daicum.” 

Asher  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  man  of  the 
same  name  who  lived  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  the  same  family  and  who 
corresponded  with  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  (|'2iO),  and 
lived  in  Wonns  or  that  neighborhood.  According 
to  Gross  (“Magazin,”  x.  76),  this  latter  Asher  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  ben  Isaac  ben  Eliezer  of  Worms 
(Zunz,  “L.  G.”  p.  156).  Perlcs  thinks  that  Eleazer 
ben  Asher  ha-Levi,  who  collected  the  valuable  “  Sefer 
Zikronot,”  was  his  son  (Neubauer,  “Medieval  Jewish 
Chronicles,”  i.  xx. ;  Gaster,  “Chronicles  of  Jerah- 
meel.”  p.  1).  From  the  similarity  in  names,  Perles 
argues  that  the  family  of  Asher  ben  Jacob  ha-Levi 
must  be  connected  with  tlie  older  Ha-Levi  family  of 
which  Zunz  has  given  (“  Literaturgesch.”  p.  156) 
the  pedigree  (compare  also  Salfeld,  “NUrnberger 
Memorbucb,”  pp.  104,  361). 

Bibliography  :  Zunz.  Jiitw *,  p.  195;  Perles.  In  Mount  sschri ft. 
xxv.  372,  and  In  J  ubclschrifi  zum  Siehzigstcn  Geburstage 
des  l*rof.  t>r.  H.  Griltz ,  pp.  1  et  seq. :  Kaufmann.  in  Monat *- 
thrift,  xxxiv.  185  ef  scq. ;  Weiss,  in  Mnnatxschrift.  xli. 
146 ;  Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  Bodl. 
Libr.  col.  311. 

L.  G.  G. 

ASHER  BEN  JEHIEL:  Eminent  Talmudist; 
born  in  «  estern  Germany  about  1250 ;  died  in  Toledo, 
Spain,  1328.  His  family  was  prominent  for  learning 
and  piety ;  his  father  having  been  a  learned  Talmud¬ 
ist,  and  one  of  his  ancestors  (not  his  grandfather) 

having  been  Eliezer.  ben 

Asher  ben  Jeliiel  was  tlie  most  prominent  disci¬ 
ple  of  Melr  b.  Baruch  of  Rotlienburg,  and,  like  bis 
teacher,  was  in  all  probability  tlie  victim  of  black¬ 
mail  by  tlie  government,  which  desired  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fortune.  His  emigration  from  Germany 
was  probably  involuntary ;  for,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  possessed  considerable  means  while  in 
Germany,  but  in  later  years  could  not  assist  liis  son 
Jacob,  whose  poverty  prevented  him 
Settles  in  from  honoring  the  Sabbath  with  spe- 
Toledo.  cial  garments  and  meals  (“Tur  Orah 
Hayyim,”  §  242).  Moreover,  Asher’s 
son  Judah  testifies  to  the  fact  that  he  died  in  poverty 
(“Bet  Talmud.”  pp.  372-375).  After  leaving  Ger¬ 
many  he  settled  first  in  southern  France,  then  in 
Toledo,  of  which  latter  city  he  became  rabbi  on  the 
recommendation  of  Solomon  Adret. 

In  liis  religious  attitude  lie  resembled  his  teacher, 
MeTrof  Rotlienburg,  representing  tlie  rigorous  school 
which  was  averse  to  lenient  decisions  in  legal  mat¬ 
ters,  even  when  theoretically  justified  (“Responsa.” 
xlvL,  c.  2).  He  was  also  opposed  to  secular  knowl- 
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edge,  especially  philosophy;  thanking  God  for  hav¬ 
ing  saved  him  from  its  influence,  and  boasting  of 
possessing  no  knowledge  outside  the  Torah.  Ilis 
position  was  clearly  defined  by  him  when  lie  stated 
that  philosophy  is  based  on  critical  research,  and 
religion  on  tradition:  the  two  being  incapable  of 
harmonization.  Of  philosophy,  he  said,  it  may  be 
truly  stated,  “None  that  go  unto  her  may  return” 
(“  Responsa,”  lv.  9).  Asher,  however,  had  the  cour¬ 
age  of  an  independent  opinion  and  laid  down  the 
principle:  “We  must  not  be  guided  in  our  decisions 
by  admiration  of  great  men;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
law  not  being  clearly  stated  in  the  Talmud,  we  arc  not 
hound  to  accept  it,  even  if  it  be  based  on  the  works 
of  the  Geonirn  ”  (Weiss,  “Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,”  v. 

63).  His  liberalism,  however,  is  some- 
His  times  orthodoxy  in  disguise.  He  dc- 
Religious  dares,  for  instance,  that  the  liturgy  of 
Attitude,  the  Geonirn  does  not  fall  under  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  rule  forbidding  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  traditional  prayers  (Maimonides, 
“  Tad,  ”  Berakot,  i.  16).  Similarly,  his  decision  against 
praying  more  than  three  times  a  day  (“Responsa,” 
iv.  13)  is  really  on  the  side  of  rigorous  orthodoxy. 
Ilis  assertion  that  the  words  'JPDD  11^  ro^fl  (“an 
oral  law  revealed  to  Closes  on  Sinai  ”)  do  not  always 
bear  a  literal  meaning,  but  signify,  in  general,  a  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  custom,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  lib¬ 
eral  interpretation  bearing  out  the  theory  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition  (so  Z.  Frankel,  in  “  Darke  ha-Mislmah,”  20), 
but  as  an  apologetic  attempt  to  uphold  rabbinical 
authority.  The  latter  view  is  borne  out  by  the  con¬ 
text  (Ililkot  Mikwaot  1,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  usual  Talmud  editions). 

Asher  possessed  vast  Talmudic  knowledge,  meth¬ 
odical  and  systematic,  and  was  distinguished  for 
terseness  in  summing  up  long  Talmudic  discussions, 
the  final  results  of  which  lie  indicated  clearly.  His 
attitude,  however,  toward  secular  knowledge  made 
his  influence  on  the  Spanish  Jews  a  narrowing  one. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti-Maimonists — even 
becoming  their  leader — and  desired  the  synod  to 
issue  a  decree  against  the  study  of  non- Jewish  learn¬ 
ing.  Together  with  liis  sons  he  thus  transplanted 
the  strict  and  narrow  Talmudic  spirit  from  Germany 
to  Spain,  where  it  took  root  and  turned  the  Spanish 
Jews  from  scientific  research  to  tlie  study  of  the 
Talmud. 

t  Asher’s  extant  works  are:  a  commentary  on  Zera- 
‘im,  the  first  order  of  the  Mishnah,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Berakot;  a  commentary  on  the  sixth  order 
(Tolmrot);  on  the  treatises  Nedarim  (third  order), 
and  Tamid;  glosses  like  the  Tosafot  on  several  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatises;  a  volume  of  responsa;  and  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Talmudic  laws  (Halakot).  His  fame 
rests  on  the  last -mentioned,  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  Alfasi’s  work.  Omitting  the  haggadic  portions 
of  the  Talmud,  and  all  the  laws  not  practised  outside 
of  Palestine,  such  as  the  sacrificial,  criminal,  and  po¬ 
litical  ones,  Asher  made  an  abstract  of  the  practical 
Halakah,  leaving  out  the  discussions,  and  concisely 
stating  the  final  decisions.  Though  in 
His  Works,  this  respect  he  follows  the  example  of 
Alfasi,  he  differs  from  him  in  quoting 
er  autlK)I^tles»  notably  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  and 
the  Tosafists.  Asher’s  work  superseded  Alfasi’s 


within  a  short  time.  It  became  so  popular  that  it 
has  been  printed  with  almost  every  edition  of  the 
Talmud  under  the  title  “  Rabbenu  Asher,”  abbrevi- 
ated  {y  to  (Rosh).  His  son  Jacob  compiled,  under 
the  title  Piske  ha-Rosh,”  a  list  of  the  decisions  found 
in  the  work.  Commentaries  on  Asher’s  Ilalakot  were 
written  by  a  numlier  of  later  Talmudists,  among 
whom  were:  \om-Tob  Ljpmax  Heller,  who  wrote 
“ Ma'adane  Melek.”  “Ma’adane  Yom-Tob,”  “Lehem 
Hamudot,”  and  “Pilpela  Ilarifta  Nathaniel  Weil, 
who  wrote  “Korban  Nethanael  ”;  and  Phineas  Selig 
of  Lask,  who  wrote  “  ‘Ateret  Paz.”  Compare  Ber¬ 
lin,  Saul  b.  Zebi  Hirsch. 

Asher  had  eight  sons,  of  whom  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  were  Judah  and  Jacob. 

Bibliography:  Aziilai.  Shrm  ha-GedoJim,  s.v.;  Michael,  Or 

ha-Hamtim .  No.  543;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  748; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  derjudeu,  3d  ed.  vii.  233  ct  sea.:  Weiss.  Dor 

Dor  U'c-Dorsharc,  v.  61-70. 

L.  G.  D. 

ASHER  BEN  JOSEPH.  See  Anschel. 

ASHER  BEN  JUDAH  LOEB  LANDAU. 

See  Landau,  Asher. 

ASHER  KUBO.  See  Cubo,  Asher. 

ASHER,  LELIEL  HA-LEVI:  Polish  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Together  with  his  two  sons,  Yehiel  Michel 
lia-Levi  of  Glogan  and  Moses  ha-Levi  of  Glogau,  he 
wrote  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  in  1820 
under  the  title  “  Hut  ha-Meshullash  ”  (The  Threefold 
Cord). 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  61; 

Benjacob,  0%ar  ha-Scfarim .  p.  171. 

H.  R.  I.  BR. 

ASHER,  LEON :  German  physician ;  born 
April  13,  1865,  in  Leipsic.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
David  Asher,  for  many  years  secretary  to  Chief 
Rabbi  Nathan  M.  Adler  in  London.  Leon  Asher, 
after  graduating  from  the  public.school  in  Leipsic, 
studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  that  city 
from  1885  to  1890,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
Having  worked  in  the  line  of  medical  and  psychical 
research,  he  went  in  1891  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  laboratory  assistant  with  W.  Khhne 
and  G.  Quincke.  In  1894  lie  became  assistant  at  the 
Bern  Physiological  Institute  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
1895  pri vat-docent  at  the  university.  He  spent  the 
summer  vacations  of  1896-98  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  physiologist  Hering  in  Leipsic,  and  in  1901 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  Bern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Asher’s  researches  cover  a  wide  field  in  nervous 
and  muscular  physiology ,  including  the  physiology 
of  the  sense  functions  and  of  the  transformation  of 
tissue.  Aided  by  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  lie  experimented  considerably  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  lymph  and  the 
precise  mode  of  its  formation;  the  majority  of  his 
conclusions  are  now  accepted  in  the  medical  world. 
He  edits,  together  with  K.  Spiro,  an  annual  entitled 
“Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic.” 
s.  F.  de  S.  M. 

ASHER  BEN  LEVI  (known  also  as  ‘Abd  al- 
Masih) :  Legendary  boy  convert  and,  subsequently, 
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Christian  martyr;  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  in  Sinjar,  between  Xisibis  and  3Iosul  in 
Mesopotamia.  He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents.  As 
a  boy  he  lived  all  alone  and  was  shunned  by  his 
Christian  and  Zoroastrian  companions.  One  day  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  eat  with  the  Christian  boys; 
but  they  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so  until  he  be¬ 
came  a  Christian.  As  the  church  of  the  village  was 
at  some  distance,  the  boys  themselves  baptized  him; 
Informing  all  the  necessary  ceremonies  and  giving 
him  the  name  u‘Abda  da-Meshiha”  (Servant  of  the 
Messiah).  They  even  pierced  his  ears,  and  hung  in 
the  right  ear  an  earring,  a  custom  not  observed  by 
the  Jews.  Asher’s  mother  hid  him  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  rich  man  and  head  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  fearing  his  wrath  if  the  story  should  become 
known. 

The  boy  then  had  visions  of  Jesus,  of  hell,  and  of 
his  own  death.  A  bishop,  happening  to  be  in  the 
village,  blessed  him.  On  a  Sabbath-day,  when  his 
father  held  a  feast,  the  boy’s  conversion  became 
known  because  he  refused  to  eat  with  Jew’s.  Asher 
ran  off  to  the  w*ell  where  he  had  been  baptized,  but 
was  killed  there  by  his  father.  The  boys  who  had 
baptized  him  found  the  body  and  buried  it.  A  few 
days  afterward  a  company  of  merchants  camping 
near  by  saw  a  light  burning  over  the  grave  and  smelt 
fragrant  odors  coming  from  beneath  the  stone.  They 
were  Christians  and  took  the  body  awTay,  a  rich  man 
promising  to  build  a  church  in  the  boy’s  honor. 
Over  the  place  where  the  grave  had  been  a  little 
church  was  built,  with  the  inscription,  “  This  is  the 
place  of  martyrdom  of  the  Messiah’s  martyr,  ‘Abd 
al-Masih.”  After  a  time  the  father  grew  old  and 
was  troubled  by  evil  spirits.  He  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  place  where  his  son  had  died,  and  together  w  ith 
all  his  household  embraced  Christianity.  The  day 
of  Asher’s  mart  vrdom  is  given  as  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Tammuz  (July),  390. 

There  is  probabty  no  historical  background  to  the 
story,  as  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name,  “ 1  Abd  al- 
Masih,”  show  s  that  it  is  of  much  later  origin  than 
the  text  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  Syriac, 
*‘Abda  da-Meshiha”  does  not  occur  as  a  proper 
name. 

Bibliography  :  The  text  of  this  Syriac  legend  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Corluy  in  Analecta  Bol- 
landiana,  1SS6,  v.  5-52:  and  the  text  alone  was  repub¬ 
lished  in  Bedjan's  Acta  Marty  rum  et  Sanctorum ,  L  173 
ct  Paris,  1800.  Compare  also  Zettschrift  fUr  Katht>l- 
ischc  Thcolngic,  1887,  ii.  108;  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Syriac 
MamuscriyA y  p.  1146;  Stelnschneider,  Pnlcrn .  und  Apolog. 
Lit.  p.  115:  Assemanl  ( Bibliotheca  Orientally  III.  1.  285) 
mentions  an  Arabic  account  of  Asher's  conversion ;  according 
to  J.  Bollig.  however,  the  manuscript  does  not  contain  it.  But 
in  MS.  Arab.  No.  U5  of  the  Vatican  Library  there  is  a  Tractatus 
dc  Ani/no  Ilationali,  Auctarc  Ahdelnfema  ImraeUta,  and 
also  by  the  same  author,  Articuli  Breves  de  Trinitate  ct  Uni - 
taU  Dei,  composed  in  1241  at  Cairo.  Steinschneider  has  con¬ 
founded  the  two  ‘Ab<l  al-Masi^s. 

T.  G. 

A8HEB  B.  LIES  HULL  AM :  Talmudist ;  flour¬ 
ished  at  Lunel  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  scholar 
Meshuixam  ben  Jacob,  and  a  pupil  of  Joseph  ibn 
Plat  and  Abraham  b.  David  ol  Posquieres,  whose 
ascetic  tendencies  he  shared.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  “Travels,”  says  that  Asher 
lived  in  complete  seclusion,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Torah,  and  that  he  never  tasted  meat. 


At  the  same  time  Asher  w*as  not  hostile  to  philoso¬ 
phy.  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  in  a  letter  to  Asher,  praised 
his  fondness  for  science,  and  in  his  testament  ex¬ 
horted  his  son  to  cultivate  Asher’s  friendship. 
Asher’s  alleged  leaning  toward  the  Cabala,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Graetz,  is  not  proved ;  the  fact  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  translation  of  Gabirol’s 
“  Tikkun  Midot  ha-Nefesli  ”  is  no  proof  fororagainst 
liis  cabalistic  leanings.  The  cabalists  had  a  strong 
leaning  toward  Gabirol’s  mysticism ;  and,  after  all, 
the  above-mentioned  w’ork  of  Gabirol  is  moral,  rather 
than  strict  1}T  philosophical,  in  its  tendencies. 

Asher  was  the  author  of  several  Talmudic  works, 
of  which  the  following  are  cited  by  title:  “Ililkot 
Yom-Tob,”  rules  for  the  holidays;  u Sefer  ha-Mata- 
not,”  a  work  referring  perhaps  to  the  tithes  payable 
to  the  priests.  Neither  of  these  writings  seems  to 
have  been  preserved.  According  to  an  entry  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  small  “  Midrasli  ‘Aseret  ha-Dib- 
berot,”  Asher  w’as  its  author,  but  the  statement  is 
not  verifiable.  Compare  Midi*  a  shim.  Minor. 

Bibliography:  Azulal,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim ,  ed.  Wilna,  p.  34; 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn%  3d  ed.,  vi.  203;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  pp.  280-281;  Renan  and  Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivain* 
Juifs  Franca  iy  pp.  468-469 ;  Reffmann,  Tolcdot  R.  Zcraly- 
yah ,  p.  48;  LiteralurhlattdcsOrienty  1849,  p.  481 ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  552. 

k.  L.  G. 

ASHES  BEN  SAUL  (Ka-Kohen)  OF 
LUNEL :  French  wTriter  on  ritual ;  lived  in  theffour- 
teenth  century.  He  w  rote  a  wrork  upon  the  various 
rites  current  among  the  Jew’s,  entitled,  “Sefcr  ha- 
Minhagot,”  wdiich  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  (England)  University  Library  (MS.  Add.  Do. 
5,  38).  Asher  is  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Simon  Duran  (Responsum,  No.  195,  ed. 
Livorno,  1742,  p.  34//);  in  the  “Kol  Bo,”  which 
cites  certain  extracts  on  the  blessings  (§  24);  and  in 
the  manuscript,  u  Sefer  Asufot  ”  (No.  48). 

Bibliography  :  Renan  and  Neubauer.  Lcs  Rahhim  Francaiy 
p.511;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  281;  Michael  ( Orha-Jgay- 
yim,  p.  552)  confounds  Asher  ben  Saul  with  Asher  ben  , 
Meshullam. 

G. 

ASHES  SELIG  BEN  JUDAH  MABGO- 
LIOT.  See  Margoliot,  Asher  Selig  ben  Judah. 

ASHES  BEN  SIMEON :  Religious  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  lived  at  a  period  not  later  than  1546.  He 
wrote  a  seliliah  (penitential  poem)  entitled  mnt?8 
p'5>y  t»«  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 

a  similar  seliliah  by  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  (Zunz, 
“S.  P.”  p.  255).  In  this  poem,  which  consists  of 
fifteen  five-lined  strophes,  the  author  prays  for  the 
w  elfare  of  the  king  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives. 
Zunz  claims  some  connection  between  Asher  ben 
Simeon  and  Asher  of  Frankfort,  who  was  author  of 
a  short  “wriddui”  (confession)  mentioned  by  Joseph 
ben  Phinehas  Hahn  in  his  M  Yosif  Ome?,”  §  483,  p. 
585. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturaesch.  p.  390, 

G. 

ASHES  ZEBX  BEN  DAVID :  Hasidic  rabbi  of 
Korets,  Volliynia,  and  later  “maggid  ”  (preacher)  of 
Ostrowo,  government  of  Lomza  in  Russian  Poland; 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  Ccuiury. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Baal-Shem’s  successor, 

|  Baer  of  Meseritz.  Asher  is  the  author  of  “  Ma’ayn 
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ha-IIokmah”  (Spring  of  Wisdom),  Koreis.  1817 
— containing  cabalistic  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  Zweifel  in  his  work 
in  defense  of  Hasidism  (“Shalom  al-Yisrael,”  pp.  81, 
82)  quotes  aphorisms  from  this  work;  but  is  fair 
enough  to  conclude  with  one  that  shows  Asher’s 
contempt  for  those  who  study  the  laws  of  nature  or 
secular  science. 

Bibliography  :  Sefcr  Seder  ha-Dorut  mi-Tahnidc  ha-Bc*ht, 

p.  3M. 

L.  G.  P.  Wl. 

ASHERAH  (rntt'fcO :  A  Hebrew  word  occurring 
frequently  in  the  Bible  (R.  V.)  and  signifying,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  late  passages  noted  below,  a  wooden 
post  or  pole  planted  near  the  altars  of  various  gods. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  the  word  is  rendered 
“  grove. ” 

It  has  often  been  inferred  from  Deut.  xvi.  21  that 
the  Asherah  was  originally  a  tree,  but  the  passage 
should  be  translated  “an  asherah  of  any  kind  of 
wood”  (compare  Moore,  “Ency.  Bibl.”  and  Budde, 
“New  World,”  viii.  734),  since  the  sacred  tree  had 
a  name  of  its  own,  el,  elah ,  don,  and  the  Asherah  was 
sometimes  set  up  under  the  living  tree  (II  Kings 
xvii.  10).  This  pole  was  often  of  considerable  size 
(Judges  vi.  25),  since  it  could  furnish  fuel  for  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bullock.  It  was  found  near  the  altars 
of  Baal,  and,  down  to  the  days  of  Josiali,  near  those 
of  Yhwh  also,  not  only  at  Samaria  (II  Kings  xiii. 
6)  and  Beth-el  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15),  but  even  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  (II  Kings  xxiii.  6).  Sometimes  it  was  carved 
in  revolting  shapes  (I  Kings  xv.  13).  and  at  times, 
perhaps,  draped  (II  Kings  xxiii.  7).  It  is  most  often 
associated  in  the  Bible  with  the  pillars  (“mazzebot”) 
that  in  primitive  days  served  at  once  as  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  god  and  as  an  altar  (W.  R.  Smith,  “  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  ed.,  p.  204).  It  was  pro¬ 
scribed  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  and  abolished  in 
Josiah's  reform  (II  Kings  xxii.  23). 

In  a  few  passages  (Judges  iii.  7;  I  Kings  xviii. 
19;  II  Kings  xxiii.  4)  Asherah  appears  to  be  the 
Dame  of  a  goddess,  but  the  text  has  in  every  case 
been  corrupted  or  glossed  (compare  Moore  and 
Budde,  as  cited  above).  In  the  first  of  the  three 
passages  the  name  Ash  tarot  h  should  stand,  as  it  does 
elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  similar  charges  of  defection' 
from  Yinvir  (compare  Judges  ii.  13,  x.  6;  I  Sam. 
vii.  4,  xii.  10).  In  the  other  two  passages,  the  term 
Asherah  is  superfluous.  These  passages  may  indi¬ 
cate,  as  Moore  suggests,  that  the  Asherah  became  in 
some  localities  a  fetish  or  cultus  god. 

Asherah  was  also  the  name  of  a  Syrian  goddess. 
In  the  El-Amarna  tablets  of  the  fifteenth  century 
b.c.  her  name  appears  with  the  determinative  for 
deit}r  as  a  part  of  the  name  Arad-Ashirta  (or  ‘Ebed- 
Aslierah).  It  also  appears  in  a  Sumerian  hymn  pub¬ 
lished  by  Reisner  (“Sumerisch-Babylonische  Hym- 
nen,”  p.  92),  on  a  hematite  cylinder  (“Zeit.  f.  Assyr.” 
vi  161),  and  in  an  astronomical  text  of  the  Arsacide 
period  (ib.  vi.  241).  She  appears  to  have  been  the 
consort  of  the  god  Amurru,  a  Baal  of  the  Lebanon 
region  (compare  Jensen,  “Zeit.  f.  Assyr.”  xi  802- 
305).  Arad-Ashirta  in  the  EI-Amarna  tablets  repre- 
sents  not  only  a  sheik,  but  a  clan,  and  is  possibly  the 
one  which  afterward  became  the  tribe  of  Asher. 


Possibly  a  trace  of  this  goddess  is  to  be  found  in 
an  inscription  from  Citium  in  Cyprus,  which  dedir 
cates  an  object  to  “My  lady  mother 
Asherah  Ashera”  (compare  SchrOder,  “Z.  D. 
the  Name  M.  G.”  xxxv.  424).  Many  scholars, 
of  a  Syrian  however,  interpret  the  passage  other- 
Goddess.  wise  (compare  Moore,  lx.),  Ilommel 
has  recently  announced  (“Expository 
Times,”  xi.  190)  that  he  has  discovered  in  a  Mina?an 
inscription  a  goddess  Athirat.  phonetically  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Asherah.  This  would  indicate  that  Asherah 
was  a  name  for  an  old  Semitic  goddess  long  before 
the  fifteenth  century  b.c.;  but  for  the  present  this 
must  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  possibility. 
The  relation  of  this  goddess  to  the  pole  called  Asherah 
in  the  Bible  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  name  in  the 
Bible  is  masculine;  the  plural  “Asherim”  occurring 
sixteen  times,  ami  the  plural  “Asherot”  but  three 
times.  The  latter  is  clearly  an  error.  Asherah  must  be 
a  nomen  unitatis, .  G.  Iloflfmaun  has  shown  (“Ueber 
Einige  Phonizische  Inschriftcn,”  pp.  26  et  seq.)  that 
these  posts  originally  marked  the  limits  of  the  sacred 
precincts,  and  that  in  the  Ma’sub  inscription  it  is 
the  equivalent  of  “sacred  enclosure.”  Moore  finds 
in  this  fact  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Assyrian  ( adiirta ,  ttshrati ;  ediirtu,  esTirati),  in  the 
sense  of  sanctuary.  Hommel  fancies  that  he  sees  in 
t  he  original  form  of  the  ideogram  for  Islitar  (compare 
Thureau-Dangin,  “L’Ecriture  Cuneiforme,”  No. 
294),  a  post  on  which  Iiangs  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  HommePs  somewhat 
imaginary  conjecture,  the  Assyrian  and  Phenician 
use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  “sanctuary,”  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Arabian  and  S3rrian  use  of  it 
as  the  name  of  a  goddess,  indicates  that  the  posts 
were  used  at  the  sanctuaries  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
mother-goddess,  and  that  in  course  of  time  their 
name  attached  itself  in  certain  quarters  to  the  god¬ 
dess  herself,  and  has  survived  in  South  Arabia  and 
Syria.  When,  therefore;  the  late  editors  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  made  of  the  Asherah  a  fetish  or 
cultus  god,  history  was  but  repeating  itself  (see  Ash- 
toreth,  Idolatry,  Mazzebaii,  Phenicia). 

Bibliography  :  Movers.  Die  Phtinizicr ;  i.  560  et  seq, ;  Well- 
hausen,  Commit  ion  des  Hcjrateuchs,  18S9,  2d  ed.,  pp.  281  et 
seq. ;  Stade,  Gcsch.  des  Volkcs  Israel ,  pp.  458  et  seq - ;  Idem, 
Zcitschrift ,  1.  345,  Iv.  225  et  seq vi.  318  et  seq. ;  G.  Hoffmann, 
Ueber  Einige  Phonizische  Inschriftcn ,  pp.  28  etseq. ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  2d  ed.,  pp.  187  ct  seq.; 
Schrader,  Zeit.  filr  Assyriologic  ttnrt  Vcrwandte  Gebiete, 
iii.  364;  Collins,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology ,  xl.  291  et  seq.;  Barton,  In  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature ,  x.  82  ct  seq. :  idem,  in  Hebraic  a,  x.  40  et  seq. ; 
idem,  Semitic  Origins,  1902,  216  et  sc q.; Nowack,  Lchrhuch  . 
der  Hcbriiisehcn  Archdologic .  1804,  ii.  19e#«vj.;  I.  Benainger, 
Hcbrtlische  Archill  logic,  1894,  pp.  380  et  seq. Driver,  0>m- 
mentary  on  Deuteronomy ,  In  the  International  Critical 
Commcntann  1895,  p.  201;  Moore,  Commentary  on  Judges, 
pp.  86  et  seq.,  191  et  seq.;  P.  Torge,  A  seller  a  und  Astarte , 
Leipsic,  1902. 

j.  jr.  G.  A.  B. 

ASHERI  u  the  Asberite”):  A  name  by 

which  Asher  ben  Jehiel  is  frequently  cited  in 
rabbinical  literature,  especially  in  balakic  discus¬ 
sions.  Modern  historians  use  the  expression  u  Asher-  . 
ides  ”  when  speaking  of  the  sons  and  descendants  of 
Asher  b.  Jehiel. 

j.  sr.  L.  G. 

ASHES.— Biblical  Data:  The  usual  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  “efer”  which  occurs  often  in 
expressions  of  mourning  and  in  other  connections. 


Ashes 

Aahi 
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It  is  a  symbol  of  insignificance  or  nothingness  in 
persons  or  words  (Gen.  xviii.  27;  Isa.  xliv.  20;  Mai. 

iii.  21  [iv.  3];  Job  xiii.  12,  xxx.  19). 

Use.  In  the  Red  Heifer  ritual,  for  purifica¬ 
tion  from  defilement  by  contact  with  a 
corpse  (Xum.  xix.),  the  Ashes  of  the  ottering  are  to 
l>e  put  into  water,  some  of  which  is  then  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person;  their  virtue  is, 
of  course,  derived  from  the  sacred  material  of  the 
offering. 

A  mourner  cast  Ashes  (or  dust)  on  his  head  (II 
Sam.  xiii.  9),  or  sat  (Job  ii.  8 ;  Jonah  iii.  G)  or  lay  (Esth. 
iv.  3)  or  rolled  himself  (Jer.  vi.  26;  Ezek.  x.xvii.  30) 
in  Ashes  (or  dust).  The  rendering  “ashes”  for  the 
Hebrew  word  in  question  is.  however,  in  some  eases 
doubtful.  .In  a  number  of  passages  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs  (in  all,  indeed,  except  those  relating  to  the  Red 
Heifer),  it  might  as  well  or  better  be  translated 
“dust”;  so  where  a  person  is  said  to  eat,  feed  on, 
sit  in,  lie,  or  wallow  in  the  “efer”;  or  put  it  on  his 
head ;  or  where  it  is  used  to  represent  finely  attenu¬ 
ated  matter  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16).  Its  use  appears  to  be 
substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  word  “  ‘afar,” 
commonly  rendered  “dust.”  The  sense  of  humilia¬ 
tion  is  expressed  by  sitting  or  rolling  in  the  “  ‘afar  ”  or 
dust  (Isa.  xlvii.  1;  Micah  i.  7,  vii.  17;  Ps.  lxxii.  9); 
grief  and  suffering  by  putting  dust  on  the  head 
(Josh.  vii.  6;  Job  ii.  12).  The  word  symbolizes  at¬ 
tenuation  and  annihilation  or  extinction  (Job  xxx. 
19;  Ps.  xviii.  43  [42]);  it  is  even  employed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  burnt  remains  of  the  Red  Heifer  (Num.  xix. 
17).  The  two  words  are  synonyms,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  “dust  and  ashes  ”  are  combined  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  (with  paronomasia;  “‘afar  we-efer.”). 
There  is.  however,  a  difference  in  the  usage:  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  mourning  it  is  only  the  latter  (“  efer  ”) 
that  occurs  in  combination  with  “sackcloth  ”  (Jer.  vi. 
26;  Isa.  lviii.  5;  Dan.  ix.  3;  Esth.  iv.  1,  3).  while  the 
former  is  used  for  the  physical  material  of  the  soil 
(Gen.  ii.  7;  Job  xx.  11,  and  elsewhere).  The  word 
(“deshen”)  in  tlic  sacrificial  ritual  rendered  in  A.  Y. 
“ashes,”  means  “fat”;  so  in  I  Kings  xiii.  3,  5;  Lev. 
I  6,  iv.  12,  vi.  3,  4  [10,  11];  and  also  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  whence  it  appears  that  sacrificial  Ashes  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  valley  south  of  Jerusalem.  Still  another 
word  translated  by  “ashes”  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  ix.  8, 10)  is 
“  piah,”  which  appears  to  mean  “  soot  ”  (of  a  furnace). 

It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  precise  idea  or  feeling 
which  it  was  intended  to  express  by  the  use  of  dust 
(or  Ashes)  in  acts  of  mourning.  The 
Symbolical  custom  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be 

Signifi-  ancient,  and  the  result  of  the  conver- 

cance  in  gence  of  several  sorts  of  procedure. 
Mourning-.  It  is  a  well-known  usage  in  some  sav¬ 
age  tribes,  in  mourning  for  the  dead, 
to  smear  the  body  with  clay,  the  purpose  being,  per¬ 
haps.  merely  to  have  a  visible  sign  of  grief  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  deceased.  Possibly,  at  a  later 
time,  the  dust  of  mourning  was  taken  from  the 
grave  in  token  that  the  living  felt  himself  to  be  one 
with  the  dead  (compare  W.  R.  Smith,  “Religion  of 
the  Semites.”  2d  ed.,  pp.  322-336,  and  Schwally, 
wLeben  nach  dem  Tode,”  p.  15).  When  religious 
ideas  became  more  clearly  defined,  the  old  customs 
were  naturally  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  newer 
conceptions.  The  dust,  occupying  the  lowest  place 


and  trodden  under  foot,  might  well  symbolize  the 
downcast  state  of  the  afflicted ;  and,  as  misfortune 
was  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Deity  (Ruth  i.  20;  Job  vi.  4,  ix.  17),  the  sufferer 
would  humiliate  himself  by  prostration ;  thus  also 
repentance  would  be  expressed  (Job  xiii.  6).  To 
tliis,  no  doubt,  there  was  added  the  idea  that  man 
was  made  of  dust  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  was  to  return  to 
the  dust  of  the  grave  and  of  Slieol  (Gen.  iii.  19;  Job 
vii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxii.  10  [15]).  Compare  t lie  Babylonian 
representation  of  dust  as  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  underworld  (“Descent  of  Ishtar”). 

The  ordinary  Semitic  term  for  “  dust "  is  “  ‘afar/’  a  form  which 
Is  found  in  Assyrian,  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  (it  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  in  the  current  Ethiopic  texts)  ;  its  primary 
meaning  is,  perhaps,  “a  minute  thing,  a  bit."  Probably  the 
primary  signification  of  “  efer  "  is  the  same ;  outside  of  Hebrew  it 
Is  found  only  in  African  Semitic  dialects  (Ethiopic or  Amharic), 
where  (in  the  form  “afrat")  it  signifies  “dust"  (Dillmann, 
“Lexicon  ,Etbiopieum").  Each  of  the  terms  might  thus  be 
used  for  any  finely  divided  thing,  as  “dust."  or  “ash,"  or 
“refuse."  The  Septuagint  employs  a  number  of  words  in 
rendering  “efer"  and  “  ‘afar,"  varying  the  word  according  to  the 
connection.  In  “‘afar  "there  Is  a  trace  of  the  sense  “fat":  Ethi¬ 
opic  “‘efrat."  “ungueDt”  (Dillmann);  Arabic  “ta‘affara," 
“become  fat"  (Lane);  compare  also  Assyrian  “ipru,"  “food" 
(Friedrich  Delitzsch,  “Assyrisches  WOrterbueh ").  Whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  this  sense  and  the  Hebrew  use 
of  “  deshen  "  for  “  ashes  "  is  not  clear. 


Bibliography  :  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  1892;  W.R. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites .  1894 ;  Ben zinger.  Ilebrdischc 
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- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Midrash  re¬ 
marks  (Gen.  R.  xlix.  11;  Hul.  88b).  in  reference  to 
the  only  use  of  Ashes  in  the  Biblical  ritual — namely, 
the  Ashes  of  the  Red  Ileifer  (Num.  xix.  9  et  seg.) — 
God  said  to  Abraham :  **  Thou  spakest  in  thy  life¬ 
time,  ‘  I  am  but  dust  and  ashes  ’  [Gen.  xviii.  27] ;  but 
just  these  things  shall  serve  as  means  of  atonement 
for  thy  children ;  for  it  is  written,  ‘And  a  man  that 
is  clean  shall  gather  up  the  ashes  [Num. 

Ashes  were  also  used  to  cover  the  blood  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  fowl,  for  the  Rabbis  maintained  that  in  the 
Biblical  passage  referring  to  the  ordinance  (Lev. 
xvii.  13)  the  word  signified  earth  and  Ashes 
(Hill.  l.c. ,  an  interpretation  ascribed  to  Hillers 
school ;  compare  also  Befall  i.  2). 

Authentic  records  testify  to  the  use  of  Ashes  as  a 
sign  of  grief  in  Talmudic  times.  In  the  Misbr.ali 
(Ta'an.  ii.  1)  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  fast-days 
proclaimed  in  consequence  of  drought  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  as  well  as  the  people  participating  in 
the  procession,  were  sprinkled  with  Ashes — a  cus¬ 
tom  still  prevalent  in  the  fourth  century  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  earth  could  be  used. as  a  substitute  for 
Ashes  (Ta‘an.  16/7;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii.,  beginning;  Gen. 
R.  l.c.).  On  such  occasions  as  public  fasts.  Ashes 
were  strewn  upon  the  holy  Ark  set  up  in  the  public 
place  and  upon  the  beads  of  the  nasi  and  the  ab  bet 
din,  while  the  rest  strewed  them  upon  their  beads 
themselves.  That  part  of  the  forehead  where  the 
phylacteries  were  placed  was  selected  (Ta‘an.  16/i). 
The  reason  given  for  covering  oneself  with  Ashes  is 
either  that  it  should  serve  as  an  expression  of  self- 
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humiliation,  as  if  to  say,  “We  are  before  thee  as 
ashes  ”  (Gen.  xviii.  27 ;  Job  xlii.  6),  or  it  is  to  bring 
before  God  the  memory  of  Abraham,  who  said,  “  I 
am  but  dust  and  ashes”  (Gen.  xviii.  27),  or  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  whose  Ashes,  according 
to'the  rabbinical  opinion,  lay  piled  up  before  God 
upon  the  altar  as  if  he  had  actually  been  sacrificed 
as  a  holocaust  <Ta‘an.  16a;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii. ,  begin¬ 
ning;  Gen.  R.  I.c,).  It  is  difficult  to  sa}'  whether 
the  remark  of  Tos.  Ta‘an.  156,  16a,  that  the  Aslies 
to  be  used  in  such  cases  should  be  of  incinerated 
human  beings,  rests  on  tradition  or  on  imagination. 

Ashes,  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  were  also  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  the  bridegroom  during  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony,  in  order  to  remind  him,  at  the  height  of  his 
felicity,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.  B.  606). 
This  custom  is  even  to-day  observed  among  some  of 
the  orthodox.  In  memory  of  the  same  national 
disaster  the  Jews  also  ate  bread  sprinkled  with 
Ashes  at  the  last  meal  before  the  fast -day  of  the 
XintJ*  of  Ab  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv.  69c;  Lam.  R.  to  iii.  16; 
Slmlhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  552,  6  gloss). 

Raba  says  that  if  sifted  Ashes  are  strewn  round 
the  bed,  the  footprints  of  night-demons  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  them  in  the  morning  (Ber.  6a).  Unworthy 
disciples  are  called  “white  pitchers  full  of  ashes” 
<ib.  2 8a). 

J.  sr.  L.  G.— K. 

ASHI:  A  celebrated  Babylonian  amora;  born 
352;  died  427;  reestablished  the  academy  at  Sura, 
and  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  academies 
<I\id.  726),  Ashi  was  born  in  the  same  year  that  Raba, 
the  great  teacher  of  Maiiuza,  died,  and  he  was  the 
first  teacher  of  any  importance  in  the  Babylonian 
colleges  after  Raba’s  death.  Simai,  Ashi’s  father, 
was  a  rich  and  learned  man,  a  student  of  the  college 
at  Xaresh,  near  Sura,  which  was  directed  by  Papa, 
Raba’s  disciple.  Ashi’s  teacher  was  Kahana,  a 
member  of  the  same  college,  who  afterward  became 
president  of  the  academy  at  Pumbedita. 

While  still  young  Ashi  became  the  head  of  the 
Sura  Academy,  his  great  learning  being  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  older  teachers.  It  had  been  closed 
since  Hisda’s  death  (309),  hut  under  Ashi  it  regained 
all  its  old  importance.  His  commanding  personal¬ 
ity,  his  scholarly  standing  and  wealth  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  saying  then  current,  that  since  the 
days  of  Judah  L,  the  Patriarch,  “learning  and  social 
distinction  were  never  so  united  in  one  person  as  in 
Ashi  ”  (Sanh.  36a).  Indeed,  Ashi  was  the  man  des¬ 
tined  to  undertake  a  task  similar  to  that  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Judah  I.  The  latter  compiled  and 
edited  the  Misiixaii  Ashi  made  it  the  labor  of  his 
life  to  collect  after  critical  scrutiny,  under  the  name  of 
“Gemara,”  those  explanations  of  the  Mishnali  that 
had  been  handed  down  in  the  Babylonian  academies 
since  the  days  of  Rat),  together  with  all  the  discus¬ 
sions  connected  with  them,  and  all  the  halakic  and 
liaggadic  material  treated  in  the  schools. 

Conjointly  with  his  disciples  and  the  scholars  who 
gathered  in  Sura  for  the  “  Kailali  ”  or  semi  annual 
college-conference,  he  completed  this  task.  The 
kindly  attitude  of  King  Yezdegerd  I.,  as  well 
as  the  devoted  and  respectful  recognition  of  bis 


authority  by  the  academies  of  Neliardea  and  Pum¬ 
bedita,  greatly  favored  the  undertaking.  A  partic¬ 
ularly  important  clement  in  Ashi’s 
Compiles  success  was  the  length  of  his  tenure  of 
the  office  as  head  of  the  Sura  Academy, 
Gemara.  which  must  have  lasted  fifty-t  woycars, 
but  which  tradition,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  round  numbers,  has  exaggerated  into  sixty. 
According  to  the  same  tradition,  these  sixty  years  are 
said  to  have  been  so  symmetrically  apportioned  that 
each  treatise  required  six  months  for  the  study  of  its 
Mislmah  and  the  redaction  of  the  traditional  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  same  (Gemara),  thus  aggregatingthirty 
years  for  the  sixty  treatises.  The  same  process  was 
then  repeated  for  thirty  years  more,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  work  was  considered  complete. 

The  artificiality  and  unreality  of  this  legendary 
account  are  made  clear  by  the  facts  that  the  treatises 
arc  of  different  degrees  of  length  and 
Varying-  difficulty,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
Accounts  them  possess  no  Gemara  whatever, 
of  His  Probably  all  that  is  historical  in  this 
Work.  statement  is  that  Ashi  actually  revised 
the  work  twice— a  fact  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  1576).  Beyond  this,  the 
Talmud  itself  contains  not  the  slightest  intimation 
of  the  activity  which  Asiii  and  his  school  exercised 
in  this  field  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Even  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  editorial  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  down,  and  thus,  whether  the  putting  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  into  writing  took  place  under  Ashi 
or  not,  can  not  be  answered  from  any  statement  in 
the  Talmud.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  the 
fixation  of  the  text  of  so  comprehensive  a  literary 
work  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  w  riting.  The  wrork  begun  by  Ashi  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  tw  o  succeeding  generations,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Rabina,  another  president  of  the  college 
in  Sura,  who  died  in  499.  To  the  work  as  the  last- 
named  left  it,  only  slight  additions  were  made  by 
the  Saboraim.  To  one  of  these  additions — that  to 
an  ancient  utterance  concerning  the  “Book  of  Adam, 
the  first  man”— the  statement  is  appended  (B.  M. 
86/7),  “Ashi  and  Rabina  are  the  last  representatives 
of  independent  decision  [lioraah],”  an  evident  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  work  of  these  two  in  editing  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud,  w  hich  as  an  object  of  study  and  a 
fountainhead  of  practical  “decision”  was  to  have 
the  same  importance  for  the  coming  generations  as 
the  [Mishnah  had  had  for  the  Amoraim. 

Ashi  not  only  elevated  Sura  till  it  became  the  in¬ 
tellectual  center  of  the  Babylonian  Jew’s,  but  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  material  grandeur  also. 
Bestored  He  rebuilt  Rab’s  academy  and  the 
Sura’s  Im-  synagogue  connected  with  it;  sparing 
portance.  no  expense,  and  personally  superin¬ 
tending  their  reconstruction  (Shab, 
11a).  As  a  direct  result  of  Ashi’s  renowrn,  the  exil- 
arch  came  annually  to  Sura  in  the  month  after  the 
New -Year  to  receive  the  respects  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  Babylonian  academies  and 
congregations.  To  such  a  degree  ‘of  splendor  did 
these  festivities  and  other  conventions  in  Sura  at¬ 
tain,  that  Ashi  expressed  his  surprise  that  some  of 
the  Gentile  residents  of  Sura  were  not  tempted  to 
accept  Judaism  (Ber.  176). 
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Sura  retained  the  prominence  conferred  on  it  by 
Ashi  for  several  centuries;  and  only  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  the  Gaonic  period  did  Pumbedita 
again  become  its  rival.  Aslii’s  son  Tabvomi — al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  as  “Mar  (Master),  the  son  of  Rab 


ous  confusion  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  later 
commentators — even  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra — who 
mistake  the  idol  Asliima  for  the  Samaritan  appella¬ 
tion  for  God,  Ashima  meaning  “the  Name”;  just 
as  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Deity  as 


ASHIRAH  (A) 


A  -  shi  -  -  rah  la  -  do  -  noi  ki  ga  -  oh.. -  ga  - 

l  i z\U  sing .  un  -  to  the  Lord ,  for  He  haih  hem  high  -  ly  ex  - 


Ashi,”  was  a  recognized  scholar;  but  it  was  not 
until  455,  twenty-eight  years  after  his  father’s  death, 
that  he  was  invested  with  the  position  which  his 
father  had  so  successfully  filled  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Bibliography:  Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon;  Hellprin,  Seder 
ha-ThtnA :  Za<*uto,  Yuhasin ;  Weiss,  Dor ,  iii.  208  et  seq* ; 
Bather,  Agada  dcr  Babul.  Am  oilier,  p.  144. 

j.  sr.  W.  B. 

ASHIEXA. — Biblical  Data :  One  of  the  gods  of 
the  Hamatliites.  an  image  of  which  was  set  up  in 
Samaria  by  the  men  of  Hamath,  whom  Sargon  set¬ 
tled  there  after  722  b.c.  (II  Kings  xvii.  30).  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition  explains  the  name  as  signifying  a  short- 
haired  goat.  Hence,  some  suppose  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  Oriental  Pan,  a  god  of  woods  and  shepherds. 
This  explanation  is  highly  improbable.  Othershave 
considered  the  name  to  be  a  form  of  Ashmun  (or 
Eshmun),  the  Phenician  god ;  while  still  others  have 
connected  it  with  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god¬ 
dess,  Tashmitu,  consort  of  Nabu,  the  god  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Kittel(“Die  Bucher  der  Kdnige,”  1900),  fol¬ 
lowing  Baudissin,  holds  that  Ashima  was  an  Aramaic 
deity,  probably  connected  in  name  with  the  river 


“ha-Shem”  (Reifmann,  in  Guriand’s  “Ginze  Yis- 
rael,”  74). 

3.  8R.  L.  G. 

ASHIHAH  (nVC’tf  =  ul  will  sing”):  The  first 
word  of  the  Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.)f  known  as 
“Shinit  ha- Yam  ”  (The  Song  at  the  Sea),  read  in  the 
synagogues  in  the  lesson  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Passover  (the  anniversary  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea),  in  the  lesson  of  Sabbath  “Besliallah”  (Ex.  xiii. 
17-xvii.  16)  in  the  yearly  cycle  of  Pcntatcuclml  read¬ 
ings,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  daily 
morning  service.  Traditionally  associated  with  the 
song  is  a  very  ancient  intonation,  which  has  indeed 
been  popularly  claimed  to  be  the  actual  chant  sung 
by  Miriam  and  her  sisters,  and  which  probably  en- 
kernels  a  true  relic  of  Temple  music.  It  would  al¬ 
most  suggest  itself  to  the  earliest  reciters  of  the  song 
to  chant  it  in  an  echo  of  the  martial  notes  of  a  trum¬ 
pet-call.  Trumpet-calls  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  centuries,  inasmuch  as  such  musical  phrases  con¬ 
sist  only  of  notes  dependent  on  certain  natural  prop¬ 
erties  of  every  column  of  air  enclosed  in  a  tube. 
Thus  the  ancient  reciter  would,  on  commencing  the 


Sodenufo. 


ASHIRAH  (B) 


rah  ha  -  zot  la  -  do  -  nai .  way  -  yo  -  m§  -  m .  le  -  mor. 

song . .  to  the  Lord . . . .  and .  spake,  say  •  -  ing: 


Ashmaya,  near  Tyre.  This  conjecture  seems  much 
more  probable,  although  nothing  further  is  positively 
known  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  passage 
above  cited. 

L  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

- In  Babbinical  literature :  According  to  the 

Rabbis  (\er.  ‘Ah.  Zarah  iii.  42d;  Sanh.  635),  this  idol 
of  the  Hainatbites  had  the  form  of  a  buck.  A  curi- 


Song  of  Moses,  have  modulated  his  bardic  speech- 
song  into  some  imitation  of  a  trumpet-note,  even  as 
is  still  traditionally  done  when  from  the  scroll  of  the 
Law  it  is  read  out  that  “  Pharaoh  drew  nigh  ”  (Exod. 
xiv.  10)  with  “his  chariots  and  lii9  horsemen”  (ib. 
18),  or  that  “the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Judah  set  forward  .  .  .  and  over  his  host 
was  Nahshon”  (Num.  x.  14),  or  that  “they  removed 
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tion  of  the  accents  (see  Music,  Synagogal)  had  be¬ 
come  crystallized  in  its  various  forms,  the  trumpet  was 
still  imitated  whenever  the  Song  of  Moses  was  read. 

But  the  song  was  also  recited  in  morning  prayer; 
and,  however  much  the  length  of  the  set  service 
might  cause  it  to  be  still  more  hurried  through  on 
week-days,  yet  on  Sabbath  and  festivals  attention 
would  be  paid  to  rabbinical  exhortation  that  it 
should  be  chanted  “standing,  and  with  melody,  and 
with  gladness.”  Among  the  Ashkenazim  “melody  ” 
came  more  and  more  to  mean  the  solo  intonation  of 
the  “hazan,”  who  gradually  elaborated  the  old  mar¬ 
tial  call  into  triumphant  flourishes  rather  beyond  the 
vocal  capacity  of  an  ordinary  congregant.  These  he 
would  alternate  with  the  normal  cantillation,  and 
would  employ  them  for  the  special  emphasizing  of 
the  more  striking  verses  of  the  song.  Such  flour- 


whole,  inclined  to  congregational  singing  rather  than 
to  the  vocalization,  however  edifying,  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  whole  assemblage  shared  in  the  chant¬ 
ing  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  in  its  place  in  the  morning 
service  at  least.  Hence  the  development  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  supposed  trumpet-call  proceeded  in  a  different 
direction.  It  became  a  formal  melody  rather  than  a 
dramatic  improvisation,  rhythmic  rather  than  free, 
and  settled  down  into  a  fixed  tune  as  distinct  from 
a  recitative.  In  Italy  a  simpler  chant  is  utilized  for 
week-days;  but  on  Sabbath  and  festivals  Ashirah 
is  rendered  as  in  (B). 

This,  as  transcribed  by  Professor  F.  Consolo  in 
his  “Libro  dei'  Canti  d’lsraele,”  is  perhaps  the 
freest  among  the  versions  of  the  Sephardim;  and  the 
variant  preserved  among  Turkish  Jews  is  very 
similar  to  it.  But  more  effectively  developed  is  the 


Aahirah 
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version  marked  C,  handed  down  by  the  Portuguese 
tradition,  and  transmitted  to  the  daughter  congre¬ 
gations  by  Amsterdam  especially.  The  French  ren¬ 
dering  (compare  Naumbourg,  “  Agudat  Shi  rim,”  No. 
60)  is  a  variant  which  establishes  the  original  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Dutch,  the  latter  being 
the  source  of  the  English  and  the  American  forms. 
The  essential  notes  of  all  of  them,  despite  several 
characteristic  phrases  of  the  Sephardic  “hazanut,” 
recail  those  of  the  trumpet-call  here  suggested  as 
their  original.  The  rhythmic  clearness  and  tuneful 
definiteness  of  the  Portuguese  variant  result  from  its 
developed  struc¬ 
ture  (similarly  io 
many  other 
chants  of  the 
Sephardim,  as  in 
their  versions  of 
Fs.xix.amlxcii.) 
in  the  binary  or 
two-part  form. 

The  two  sym¬ 
metrical  yet con¬ 
trasting  music¬ 
al  sentence, 
marked  a  and  b 
in  the  preceding 
transcription  of 
the  first  four 
verses,  permit  of 
the  fitting  of  the 
chant  to  senten¬ 
ces  of  varying 
length  and  out¬ 
line  in  the  text 
itself. 

This  melody 
was  first  tran¬ 
scribed  about 
1856  by  Emanuel 
Aguilar  for  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  De 
Sola’s  “Ancient 
Melodies  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the 
Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jews.” 

Quite  recently 
its  martial  codt 
ception  has  been 
interestingly  emphasized  in  its  adoption  for  the 
“  Parade  March”  of  the  Jkwisii  Lads’  Brigade.  The 
melody  has  been  applied  by  the  Sephardim,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  custom,  to  many  other  texts,  particu¬ 
larly  the  psalms  of  the  IXali.el;  and  it  1ms  also  been 
associated  by  the  writer  with  Thomas  Moore’s  “Song 
of  Miriam,”  to  form  a  hymn..  It  has  been  further  util¬ 
ized  by  Asger  Hamerik,  a  Norwegian  composer, 
formerly  director  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  one  of  the  three  Hebrew  themes 
of  his  admirable  “Sinfonia  Trionfale,”  entitled  a 
“Jewish  Trilogy.” 

a-  F.  L.  C. 

ASHKAJSAH.  See  Hashkabah. 

ASRKEEON :  City  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Palestine.  It  occurs  in  Egyptian  texts  twice  as 


“  Askaruni,”  among  the  cities  revolting  against  Ra¬ 
ineses  II.  (see  illustration,  p.  192)  and  Meneptah;  in 
the  El-Amarna  tablets,  the  prince  Yitia  of  Askaluna 
is  mentioned  as  l>eing  obedient  to  Egypt.  Ashkelon 
never  seems  to  have  been  in  the  bands  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  though  hard  pressed  by  Samson  (see  Judges  xiv. 
19;  I  Sam.  vi.  17;  Josh.  xiii.  3;  II  Sain.  i.  20,  etc  ). 
In  Judges  i.  18,  it  is  stated  that  “Judali  took  Ash¬ 
kelon  with  the  border  thereof”;  but  this  statement 
is  in  contradiction  to  tlie  Septuagiut.  in  which  the 
verse  states  what  Judah  “did  not  take.” 

The  Assyrians  frequently  mention  Iskaluna  (or 

Askaluna).  Tig-" 
lathrpileser  II. 
subjected  it,  and 
about  732  b.c., 
made  Rukibti 
king  instead  of 
M  i  t  i  n  t  i .  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  in  701 
b.c.,.  captured 
Sidka,  whom  he 
calls  a  usurper 
and  rebel,  and 
put  Sharru- 
ludari,  the  son  of 
Rukibti,  again  in 
his  place.  The 
kingdom  of  Ash¬ 
kelon  comprised 
at  that  time  Jop¬ 
pa,  Bet-Dagon, 
BenO-Barak,  etc. 
Mitinti  was  king 
in  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon  and 
Assurbanipal. 
Herodotus  (i. 
105)  narrates 
that  the  Scyth¬ 
ians  [that  is, 
Cimmerians;  or 
Ashguzi  (Ash¬ 
kenazim)  of  the 
Bible]  plundered 
the  temple  of  the 
“heavenly  Aph¬ 
rodite”  in  Ash¬ 
kelon  about  620 
b.c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  deity  of  Ashkelon  was  the  fish  goddess  Derketo 
(=Atargatis?),  to  whom  fishes  were  sacred;  some 
were  kept  in  a  tank  near  the  city  (Diodorus,  ii.  4; 
Pausanias,  i.  14,  6).  Her  daughter,  “the  heavenly 
Aphrodite,”  whose  sacred  animal  was  the  turtle¬ 
dove,  was  sometimes  called  Semiramis.  “  Zarifa,  ”  the 
general  name  for  a  building  with  a  cone-shaped  roof, 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  temple  at  Ashkelon  (4Ab. 
Zarah  115). 

According  to  Seylax  (“Periplus”),  the  Tyrians 
held  Ashkelon  in  the  Persian  time.  Although  thor- 
ouglily  Hellcnized,  it  surrendered  twice  easily  to 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (I  Macc.  x.  86,  xi.  60),  and 
later  to  Alexander  Jannseus.  Strabo  (vii.  59)  still 
calls  it  “a  small  city.”  Herod  the  Great,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions  (Justin,  “Dialogus  cum 


Plan  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Ashkelon. 

(From  “ZviUchrift  dea  DtuUehea  PalSetinen*.  Verdun”) 
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Try  phone  ”),  was  born  in  Ashkelon,  embellished  it 
considerably,  and  his  sister  Salome  resided  there 
(Josephus,  UB.  J.”  ii.  6,  S  3).  In  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  attacked  it  without  suc- 


Inhabitants  of  Ashkelon. 

(From  Savce,  **  Racw  of  the  Old  TmtemeDt.”) 


cess  (contmst  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §  1,  with  iii.  2,  §  12). 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Ashkelon  was  during 
the  later  division  of  the  Roman  control,  when  it  was 
a  five  republic  (Pliny,  ^  Hist.  Nat.”  v.  68).  famous  for 
the  literary  taste  ruling  there.  Ammianus  31arcel- 

linus.  xiv.  S,  11,  speaks  of  it  as  a  considerable  place. 


question.  Ptolemy's  statement  (v.  16,  2;  viii.  20, 
13)  that  it  was  a  maritime  city  may  be  understood 
as  broadly  as  in  the  case  of  several  neighboring  cities. 
The  site  of  Ashkelon  proper  is  placed  by  some  schol¬ 
ars  near  the  village  El-Mejdel,  northwest  of  Asl^a- 
lan.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  onions  of  Ash 
kelon,  famous  in  antiquity  (Strabo,  Stephen  JJyzan* 
tin  us),  still  grow  wild  ou  the  fertile  spot  (see  Phi¬ 
listines). 

Bibl.iogra.piiy  :  Memoirs  of  the  Snrrcu  of  Western  Pales¬ 
tine,  vol.  Hi.,  sheet  16;  Guthe,  in  Zeit.  tkutsch.  PaUlst.  Ver. 
ii.  164  ct  seq.  For  rabbinical  references:  H.  Hildesbelmer, 
Bcitrilge  zur  Geographic  Palilstinas,  pp.  1  ct  scq. 

J.  JR.  W.  31.  31. 

ASHXENASY,  EUGENE:  Botanist;  born  at 
Odessa  3Iay  5, 1845.  lie  occupies  (1902)  the  position 
of  honorary  professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  In  1871  he  wrote  “  Beitrlge 
zur  Kritik  dcr  Darwinisclien  Theoric.”  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  bis  articles  have  been  published  in 
the  “Botanische  Zeitung,”  the  u  Botanischer  Jahres- 
bericlit,”  and  in  the  “  Biblioth&que  de  l’Universite 
de  Geneve,”  Ivi.,  Iviii.,  Ixii.  S. 

ASHKENAZ  :  A  people  traced  back 

(Gen.  x.  3;  I  Chron.  i.  6)  through  Gomer  to  Noah’s 

third  sou.  JAplietli.  In  Jer.  IL  27.  2S.  It  is  mentioned 


The  Rulns  or  Ashkelon. 

(After  a  photograph.) 


In  the  Crusades  its  possession  passed  frequently  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  alter¬ 
nately  (1154,  1187,  1192).  Since  its  demolition  in 
1270  it  has  remained  a  ruin.  Whether  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  medieval  w  Ascalon,”  west  of  the  village 
El-Jora,  cover  exactly  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  or 
only  the  portion  referred  to  as  “Ascalon  ”  3Iaiumas — 
that  is,  the  suburb  with  the  so-called  port — is  an  open 


in  connection’ with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and 
3Iinui  and  with  the  Medes  as  being  hostile  to  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  Targum  to  the  passages  in  Gen.  and  Chron. , 
the  Talmud  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  715)  and  Midrash  (Gen. 
R.  xxx vii.)  identify  it  with  Asia;  that  is.  the  Roman 
province  {Asia  propria  or  procomularis),  consisting 
mainly  of  the  districts  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria. 
Targum  Yer.  has,  instead  of  it,  “  Adiabene”  (that  is. 


Ashken&s 

Ashkenazi 
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the  district  of  ancient  Assyria),  with  which  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Mid  rash  connect  Riphatli  (apparently  ac¬ 
cording  to  marginal  reading  Diphath  in  Citron,  j.  6). 
While  in  the  Targum,  Talmud,  and  Midrash,  Togar- 
mali  is  identified  with  Germania  (the  identification, 
three  instances  in  all,  being  clearly  based  on  similar¬ 
ity  of  SOypd),  the  medieval  Jews  (asF  for  example, 
Yosippon)  understood  by  Ashkenaz  the  Teutons. 
Eusebius  had  also  made  this  identification,  while,  ac- 


spread  through  Mysiaand  Phrygia,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  western  Armenia  (Ashkhen  is  an  Arme¬ 
nian  proper  name).  Assyriologists  identify  Ashke¬ 
naz  with  a  people  named  Asliguza  whose  aid  was 
sought  by  the  Mannai  when  they  revolted  from  Esar- 
haddon;  both  were  settled  near  Lake  Urumiyeh. 
This  view  agrees  better  with  the  passage  in  Jeremiah. 

Bibliography:  Pillmann,  Comm,  on  Gen..  Enpl.  transl.,  p. 
327 ;  C.  J.  O.  T.  ii.  293 ;  see  also  the  commentaries  of 


Ashkelon  Besieged  by  Haweses  IL  (See  p.  190.) 

(After  Lepsiui,  **  DenknuJef.”) 


cording  to  Saadia,  the  Slavs  are  meant.  Josephus 
identifies  Ashkenaz  with  the  Rliegines,  a  people 
otherwise  unknown.  Modern  scholars  since  Bochart 
have  connected  Ashkenaz  with  Ascanius,  which  oc¬ 
curs  as  the  mime  of  a  Mysian  and  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  and  in  Homer  as  the  r*»me  of  a  river  also; 
there  was  likewise  a  district  Ascania  inhabited  by 
Phrygians  and  Mysians;  and  an  Ascanian  lake  was 
located  in  Phrygia  and  in  Bitlivnia.  Accordingly, 
Ashkenaz  is  said  to  l>e  the  old  name  of  a  people  who 


Gunkel,  Stracfc.  Franz  Delitzscb,  etc.,  on  Gen.  x.;  Neu- 
bauer,  La  GCoyraphie  tlu  Talmud*  p.  423;  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  Wo  Lay  das  Paradiesf  p.  243;  J astro  w,  Diet. 
p.  270. 

j.  Bn.  .  M.  L.  M. 

ASHKENAZ :  Germany:  name  applied  gen¬ 
erally  in  medieval  rabbinical  literature  to  that 
country.  Its  origin  in  this  particular  is  obscure. 
Among  the  sources  quoted  by  Zunz  (“Ritus,”  p.  66) 
the  ritual  of  Amram  Gaon  (about  850)  is  perhaps 
the  oldest.  Its  mention  there  proves  nothing,  as  the 
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work  has  been  interpolated  by  later  authors.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  Ashkenaz  in  Yosippon  and  Hasdai’s  letter 
to  the  king  of  the  Chazars  v  ould  bring  the  inquiry 
down  to  the  tenth  century,  as  would  also  Saadia 
Gaou’s  Commentary  on  Dan.  vii.  8.  The  epistle 
of  Hasdai  is,  however,  of  disputed  authenticity, 
while  the  commentary  of  Saadia  is  certainly  a  work 
of  much  later  date  (see  Rapoport,  in  “Bikkure  ha- 
*Ittim,,v  i.x.  34. Vienna,  1828;  Sleinsclineider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  211)5).  In  a  genuine  work  of  Saadia  the 
word,  however,  is  also  used,  as  it  seems,  in  the  same 


sense  (Ilarkavy,  “Measof  Nidahim,”  pp.  1,  90). 

In  the  lirst  half  of  the  eleventh  century  Hai  Gaon 
refers  to  religious  questions  that  had  been  addressed 
to  him  from  Ashkenaz,  by  which  latter  term  he  un- 
douuuilly  means  Germany  (“Sha'are  Zedek,”  No. 
99,  Leipsie,  1858).  Rashi  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  refers  to  both  the  language  of  Ash¬ 
kenaz  (Commentary  on  Deut.  iii.  9;  idem  on  Suk. 
l'u)  and  the  country  of  Ashkenaz  (Hul.  9&z).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  twelfth  century  the  word  appears  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  In  the  “  Maiizor  Vitry  ”  (cd.  S.  Hurwitz, 
pp.  112,  392,  Berlin,  1892),  a  liturgical  work,  the 
kingdom  of  Ashkenaz  is  referred  to  chiefly  in  regard 
to  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  there,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  also  with  regard  to  certain  other  observances 
(ib.  p.  129). 

Eliezer  ben  Nathan,  in  his  history-  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  during  the  Crusades  (“Quellen  zur  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,”  ii.  36,  Berlin,  1892),  men¬ 
tions  a  mob  of  Zarfatim  (French)  and  Ashkenazim 
(Germans).  The  same  words  are  used  by  Solomon 
ben  Simsnn  (ib.  p.  1).  German  as  the  language  of 
Ashkenaz  is  frequently  referred  loin  the  anonymous 
work  on  ritual,  called  “  Asufot  ”  (Gbdcniann.  “Ge-  i 
seliichte  dcs  Erziehungswescus  und  der  Cultur  in 
Frankreich  und  Deutschland,”  1880,  pp.  113,  131;  i 
see  also  pp.  50,  276).  j 


In  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  land  and  the  language  of  Ashkenaz 
often  occur.  See  especially  Solomon  ben  Adret's 
Responsa  (vol.  i.,  No.  395):  the  Rcsponsa  of  Asher 
ben  Jeh i el  (pp.  4,  6);  his  “Halakot”  (Berakot  i.  12, 
ed.  Wilna,  p.  10);  the  work  of  his  son  Jacob  ben 
Asher.  ttTur  Orah  Ilayyim  ”  (lix.):  the  Responsa  of 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet  (Nos.  193. 2 68,  270).  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  MeTr  of  Rothenburg,  a  prominent 
German  rabbi  of  the  thirteenth  century,  does  not 
seem  to  employ  the  word  at  all,  while  he  quotes  the 
German  word  Putz  as  the  language  of  Canaan  (Re- 
sponsum.  No.  30,  p.  8.  cd.  Bloch,  1891 ;  see  also 
P*  10,  where  the  word  'nnp  is  evidently  a  misprint), 
and  speaks  of  “our kingdom  ”  [“  be-malkutenu  ”1,  as 
distinguished  from  England  and  Normandy.  His 
contemporary  Samuel  ben  Samuel,  however  em¬ 
ploys  this  word  in  a  letter  addressed  to  R.  Men*  in  a 
context  which  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  what  lie 
meant  by  it  (“  Monatsschrift,”  xviii.  209).  It  is  also 
nous  that  MeTr  ben  Solomon  of  Perpignan,  who 
“  ?  yoanf 1 er  contemporary  of  MeTr  of  Rothenburg. 
»°f as  the  greatest  of  all  the  rabbis 
whini  ^  la  ha-Behirah,”  1854,  p.  170) — a  usage 
nia7  haVc  ori^ilmtc‘d  in  the  age  of  Charle- 
'  kingdom! ^  GemaDy  'vas  Part  of  the  Frankish 

Tim  reason  for  tlii3  rather  peculiar  identification 
II- — 13 


of  Ashkenaz,  who  is  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
phetli  (Gen.  x.  3),  is  found  in  the  Midrash,  where  R. 
Berechiah  says:  “Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Toirar- 
mah  arc  ”  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  1),  which  evi¬ 

dent  y  means  German  tribes  or  German  lands  It 
would  correspond  to  a  Greek  word  IY/y/amm  that 
may  have  existed  in  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  Pales- 
tmian  Jews,  or  the  text  is  corrupted  from  “German- 

If  t  °{l{-  Be,wllial1'  ag«in.  is  based  on 

he  Talmud  (\  on, a  10„ ;  Yer.  Meg.  71i),  where  Corner, 
the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  is  translated  by  “  Germamia  n 
which  evidently  stands  for  Germany,  and  which  was 
suggested  by  the  similarity  of  the  sound.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  ro 11  as  a  Mesopotamian  district  (Neu- 
bauer,  “La  Geographic  du  Talmud,”  p.  421,  Paris, 
1868,  b  first,  Glossarium  Gnveo-IIobneum  ”  p  9*^ 
Strasburg,  1891;  Krauss,  “  Lateiuische  und  Grie- 
cbische  LehnwOrter  ”)  is  forced.  Not  better  is  the  der¬ 
ivation  by  Elijah  Levita  from  the  Talmudic  fcny  = 
“  fair  ”  (see  Tishbi,  «.r.,and  u  Monatsschrift,”  xxxviii 
260).  A  peculiar  usage  of  the  word  is  found  in  the 
dictionary  of  Samuel  ben  Solomon  of  Urgenj,  who 
interprets  Ashkenaz  as  Khwarizm  (see  Bacher  “Em 
Hebraisch-Persisclies  W brfcerbueh,  ”  pp.  19, 31,  Buda¬ 
pest,  1900). 

In  later  times  the  word  Ashkenaz  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  southern  and  western  Germany-,  the  ritual  of 
which  sections  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  east¬ 
ern  Germany  and  Poland.  Tims  the  prayer-book  of 
Isaiah  Horowitz,  and  many*  others,  give  the  piyvutim 
according  to  the  Minhag*  of  Ashkenaz  and  Poland. 
The  neo-Hebraic  writers,  mostly  of  Russian  and 
Polish  origin,  have  coined  a  verb*  “to  ape 

modern  social  manners.” 

D. 


ASHKENAZI,  ABRAHAM:  Chief  rabbi  of 
Palestine  pl^tO),  horn  at  Janishar,  near  Salo¬ 
mon,  in  1813;  died  at  Jerusalem  Jan.  22,  1880.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  studied  rabbinical  literature  in 
the  various  colleges.  The  Turkish  rabbis,  in  con¬ 
sulting  him  at  the  age  of  thirty -five  .on  matters  of 
religious  law,  addressed  him  as  “  Gaon. ”  In  1850 he 
was  appointed  dayyan  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Jerusalem;  and  in  1869  the  rabbis  of  Jerusalem 
elected  him  as  their  chief  in  succession  to  David 
Kazan,  who  died  in  that  year.  The  sultan,  in  con- 
finning  Ashkenazi’s  election,  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  “Ilakam  Baslii,”  whereby  he  became  chief 
rabbi  of  Palestine,  which  post  lie  held  for  about 
twelve  years.  The  sultan  also  bestowed  upon  him 
the  medal  of  the  Medjidie ;  and  Emperor  Franz  Josef 
of  A  u stria,  when  at  Jerusalem,  decorated  him  with 
th  mz  Josef  medal.  Ashkenazi  was  very  popular 
among  Christians  and  Mohammedans  as  well  as 
among  Jews;  and  at  his  funeral  most  of  the  foreign 
consuls  were  present. 

Bibliography:  tfabafclet,  18SQ,  No.  16;  Ha-ZcftraK<  1880, 
No-  7. 

a  H.  R. 


ASHKENAZI,  AZRIEL  B.  JOSEPH  (called 
also  Guiizenli&user) :  Printer  at  Naples,  1491- 
92.  From  his  printing-house  the  first  editions  of 
Avicenna’s  w  Canon  ”  and  Baliya's  “Hobot  haLeba- 
bot  ”  were  issued. 


Ashkenazi,  Azriel 
Ashkenazi,  David 
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Biiilioorapht:  Be  Rossi,  A nnahs 
etc.,  p.  177;  Mortara,  Indicc  Alfahctico,  s.v.,  btem 
Schneider,  Cat.  J3*xH.  col.  2843. 

G  L  Br. 


ASHKENAZI,  AZRIEL  B.  MOSES  LEVI: 

Preacher  at  Tarnogrod,  government  of  Lublin,  Po¬ 
land,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Nahalat  ’Azriel ”  (The  Inheritance  of  Azriel), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1691,  a  work  comprising 
homilies  and  comments  upon  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Bibliography:  Steinsebneider,  Cat.Bodl.  col.  <54. 

If.  R.  **  ^R‘ 

ASHKENAZI,  BAERMANN  or  BAER 
(Hebrew  name,  Xssachar  ben  Naphtali  ha- 
Kohen)  ;  Polish  commentator  on  Bible  and  Midrash ; 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Though  the  foremost  of  all  Midrash  commentators, 
the  only  fact  known  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in 
Szczebrzescin.  It  is  also  certain  that  he  died  in  this 
place  (after  1603),  and  not,  as  is  maintained  by  all 
scholars  from  Conforte  to  Zunz,  in  Hebron. 

Ashkenazi  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  “Mar'eh  Kohcn”  (Appearance  of  the  Priest), 
Cracow,  1589;  Amsterdam.  1673.  This  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts:  the  first  on  seventeen  topics 
of  Jewish  theology,  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  exegetic 
character;  and  the  second  is  an  index  to  all  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  outside  the  Pentateuch  that  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Zoliar.  (2)  “Mattanot  Kehunnah” 
(Priests’  Gifts),  Cracow,  1586;  revised  edition,  Cra¬ 
cow,  1608  ;  and  in  most  editions  of  the  Midnish  Rab- 
bah.'  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  Midnish  Rabbah. 
Ashkenazi’s  epitaph  refers  to  a  lengthy  commentary 
of  his  on  the  Bible,  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  and 
very  probably  lost. 

Ashkenazi’s  great  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  and  almost  the  sole  commentator  of  the 
Midrash  Rabbah  (on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five 
Megillot)who  combined  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  sound  critical  judgment.  He  consid¬ 
ered  it  of  primar3r  importance  to  render  the  Midrash 
text  as  correct  as  possible.  The  material  upon 
which  he  applied  his  critical  acumen  consisted  not 
alone  of  the  texts  that  had  been  printed  up  to  that 
time,  but  also  of  a  number  of  manuscripts.  Thus, 
he  had  three  different  manuscripts  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  one  of  w  hich  w*as  provided  with  vow'els. 
Ashkenazi  also  cites  Midrashim  on  Isaiah,  Job,  and 
the  minor  prophets,  of  which  nothing  further  is 
known,  but  which  probably  came  from  the  Yalkut 
Makiri.  Moreover,  he  availed  himself  of  a  text  of 
the  ‘Aruk  essentially  differing  from  the  usual  one. 

Next  to  the  correctness  of  the  text,  Ashkenazi  de¬ 
voted  his  attention  to  the  “pcsbaf,”  or  simple  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  subject  and  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
wdthout  indulging  in  the  prolix  discussions  then 
customary.  As  regards  subject-matter,  Ashkenazi’s 
explanations  were  usually  correct;  but  they  were 
less  happy  in  linguistic  questions.  He  often  went 
astray,  especially  when  he  tried  to  elucidate  obscure 
passages  in  the  Midrash  by  means  of  Arabic.  In 
this  he  was  frequently  misled  by  some  one  who  was 
believed  to  know  Arabic. 

Ashkenazi  seems  also  to  have  occupied  himself 
with  medicine  and  physics;  and  possibly  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  book  u  Asaf,”  so  that  many  of  his  state¬ 


ments  from  the  rfiSttEH  nSD  (Medical  Books)  may 
have  come  from  this  source. 

Ashkenazi  was  a  brother  of  Isaac  Cohen  of  Ostrog, 
author  of  “Kizzur  Mizrahi”  and  great-grandfather 
of  Abraham  b.  Eliezer  ha-Kohen. 

Bibliography:  Brftll,  in  Ozar  ha-Sifrut ,  i.  18-20;  Buber,  ib. 
87-90 ;  Reilmann,  ib.  2-18. 

K.  -  L.  G. 


ASHKENAZI,  BAERTJSH  (BOB) :  Rabbi  at 
Slonim,  Lithuania,  later  at  Lublin.  Poland;  born 
about  1S01 ;  died  in  Lublin  March  6,  1852.  He  was 
the  author  of:  (1)  “Noda‘  ba-She'arim  ”  (Known  in 
the  Gates),  containing  responsa  on  the  “Eben  he- 
‘Ezer”;  novclke  on  the  Talmudical  treatise  Gift  in; 
rules  concerning  the  law’s  of  Majority  and  Posses¬ 
sion  ;  and,  at  the  end,  homilies  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  Sabbatical  sections.  This  work  was  published 
by  the  brother  of  the  author,  Abraham  Aryeli,  War¬ 
saw,  1849.  (2)  “  Sha'are  Yerushalaim  w  (The  Gates 
of  Jerusalem),  containing  a  commentary  on  the  Seder 
Zer'aim  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  notes  and  novellie 
on  various  treatises  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  notes 
and  novelise  on  different  treatises  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  and  on  the  wTork  of  Isaac  Alfasi.  This 
also  was  published  by  Abraham  Ary  eh,  Warsaw, 
1866. 


Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Y  Israel,  p.  178 ;  Ben jat»b, 
Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  393;  Nissenbaum,  Lc-gorot  ho 
Ychudim  be-Lublin ,  pp.  126,  127. 

L.  G.  I*  Br* 

ASHKENAZI,  or  D’ALMEYDA,  BEHOR 

(bet  ter  know  n  under  his  popular  name  of  Behor  Ef- 
fendi) :  Government  official  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  born  1840.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Institution  Camondo,  and,  after 
filling  several  subordinate  positions,  w'as  appointed 
by  Sultan  Aziz,  in  1869,  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  ( Chourai-Dcvlet ),  which  contained  two  Jews  in 
a  membership  of  forty.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Ashkenazi  became 
a  member  of  the  Ottoman  parliament,  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Jews.  He  then  became  w  vice-prefect ”  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a  position  which  he  held  for  several 
years,  making,  however,  many  enemies  by  reason  of 
his  steadfast  integrity.  In  1896,  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  the  sultan  again  made  him  state  councilor; 
and  only  lately  (1899)  he  has  been  placed  upon  the 
retired  list  after  thirty  years  of  loyal  and  efficient 


service. 

Ashkenazi  1ms  repeatedly  been  president  of  the 
central  consistory  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople; 
also,  by  reason  of  his  public  position  as  vice-prefect, 
he  has  frequently  been  able  to  render  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  collection  of  the  communal  revenues 
derived  from  the  sales  of  meat,  wine,  brandy,  etc. 
Bibliography  :  M.  Franco,  HUstoire  des  Israelites. 

B.  M.  Fr. 

ASHKENAZI,  BENJAMIN:  Russian  com¬ 
munal  worker  and  philanthropist;  born  in  1824; 
died  at  Grodno  in  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Joshua 
Heschel  Ashkenazi,  rabbi  of  Lublin,  who  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Hakam  ?ebi.  Ashkenazi  settled  at 
Grodno,  where  he  became  the  leading  spirit  in  com¬ 
munal  affairs.  On  his  initiative  a  hospital  was  built 
and,  later,  a  home  for  the  aged.  The  government, 
in  recognition  of  his  services,  bestowred  upon  him 
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asd  his  children  hereditary  honorary  citizenship. 
In  1882  Ashkenazi  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  rab¬ 
binical  convention  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  1888 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Jewish  representatives  who  at¬ 
tended  officially  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  at 
Moscow.  In  1*884  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  prisons  of  the  government  of  Grodno. 
Bibliography:  AMaaaf*  1894-95. 

H.  R. 

ASHKENAZI,  BENJAMIN  B.  AARON 
ABRAHAM.  See  Solnik,  Benjamin  ben  Aaiion 
Abraham. 

ASHKENAZI,  BEZAXEL :  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Oriental  Talmudists  and  rabbis  of  his  day; 
bora  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  De¬ 
scended  from  a  family  of  German  scholars,  he  was 
probably  born  in  Palestine.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was" spent  in  Egypt,  where  he  received  his  Tal¬ 
mudic  education  from  David  b.  Solomon Ibn  Abi  Zim- 
ra  and  Israel  de  Curial.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
teachers.  Ashkenazi  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  the  Orient,  and  he  cotinted  among 
his  pupils  such  men  as  Isaac  Luria  and  Solomon 
Adeni.  The  reputation  of  Ashkenazi  in  Egypt  was 
so  great  that  he  could  take  it  upon  himself  to  abro¬ 
gate  the  dignity  of  the  nagid,  which  had  existed  for 
centuries  and  had  gradually  deteriorated  into  an 
arbitrary  aristocratic  privilege.  When,  in  1587,  a 
dispute  occurred  in  Jerusalem  over  the  point  whether 
scholars  not  engaged  in  business  should  contribute 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jewish  community  to  the 
pasha,  and  to  what  extent,  Ashkenazi,  together  with 
several  other  rabbis,  took  the  stand  that  Jewish 
scholars,  being  usually  impelled  by  love  alone  to 
emigrate  to  Palestine,  and  being  scarcely  able  to 
support  themselves,  should  be  relieved  from  all 
taxes. 

In  tlx*  same  year,  Ashkenazi  himself  traveled  to 
Palestine  and  settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  their  chief  by  both  the  Sephardim  and 
the  Ashkenazim.  The  conditions  in  Jerusalem  were 
at  tin's  time  very  critical;  and  it  was  mainly  due 
to  Ashkenazi’s  influence  that  the  congregations  of 
the  city  were  not  dissolved.  The  German  Jews, 
who  ordinarily  did  not  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sephardim,  and  who,  being  largely  scholars,  .re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  Jews’  tax.  nevertheless  bowed  to 
Ashkenazi’s  authority.  The  Ashkenazim  had  to 
contribute  to  the  Jews’  tax  one-sixtlx  of  the  sum 
that  was  sent  from  Europe  for  their  support  (com¬ 
pare  IIau’kaii);  otherwise  the  Sephardim,  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  penury,  could  not  have  re¬ 
mained  in  Jerusalem  under  the  merciless  exploitation 
of  the  Turkish  pashas.  This  peaceable  arrangement 
between  the  Ashkenazim  and  the  Sephardim  was 
due  solely  to  the  personal  influence  of  Ashkenazi ; 
for  immediately  upon  his  death  the  Ashkenazim 
refused  to  keep  their  pledge  (Responsa  of  Yom-'fob 
Zahalon,  No.  160). 

To  posterity  Ashkenazi  is  known  principally  as 
the  author  of  the  “  Shittfch  Mekubbe?et  ”  (Gathered 
Interpretation).  This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
a  collection  of  glosses  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
almud,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tosafot;  and  in  it 
s  ikenazi  combined  much  original  and  foreign  ma-  | 


terial.^  The  great  value  of  the  “Shittah  ”  lies  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  fact  that  Ashkenazi  gives  .therein  nu¬ 
merous  excerpts  from  Talmudic  commentaries  which 
have  not  otherwise  been  preserved. 

The  “  Shittali  ”  contains  expositions  of  the  Talmud 
taken  from  the  w  orks  of  the  Spaniards*  Nahmanides 
ben  Adret,  and  Yom-Tob  of  Seville,  and  from  those 
of  the  Frenchmen  Abraham  b.  David,  Baruch  b.  Sam¬ 
uel,  Isaac  of  Cliinon,  etc.  The  study  of  the  u  Shittali, w 
is  particularly  valuable  for  understanding  the  Tosa- 
flsts,  because  the  work  contains  some  of  the  older 
and  inedited  Tosafot;  besides,  glosses  of  R.  Asher 
b.  Jehiel  and  of  the  disciples  of  R.  Perez  are  partly 
contained  in  it.  .  Ashkenazi  designed  the  “Shittali” 
to  cover  the  whole  Talmud;  but  only  the  following 
tracts  were  interpreted:  Bezali,  the  three  Babot, 
Ketubot,  Nedarim,  Nazir,  Sotali,  and  the  order  of 
Kodasliim  (excepting  Ilullin)— - the  last-mentioned  in 
the  Romm  edition  of  the  Talmud.  Ashkenazi  is 
also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  responsa,  which 
appeared  after  his  death  (Venice,  1595).  His  “  Meth¬ 
odology  of  the  Talmud,”  and  his  marginal  notes  to 
the  Yerushalmi,  which  were  still  e.xtant  at  the  time 
of  Azulai,  are  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Jerusalem. 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcrhflim.  ed.  Benjacob  L 
<Jfi;  Contort#,  J£>>re  ha-Dorot  (see  index  Ut  Cassel  ed’>  • 
Frumkin,  Ehcn  Shemucl  pp.  67  ct  125  et  scq.%  Wllna! 
18/4;  Michael,  Or  7ia-Haui/iins  So.  612;  Lunez,  In  Jerusa¬ 
lem ,  ii.  25-27. 
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ASHKENAZI,  DAVID  TEVLE  B.  JACOB : 

Moravian  rabbi  and  author;  born  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  died  July  16, 1734.  Ash¬ 
kenazi  was  rabbi  of  the  communities  at  Aussee  and 
Gewitsch,  and  lived  at  Aussee,  the  home  of  his 
father-in-law,  Israel  Aussee,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  Jews  in  Moravia.  But  this 
very  xvealth  of  his  father-in-law  gave  rise  to  active 
hostility  toward  Ashkenazi  in  his  congregation. 
The  following  episode  is  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  that  time  in  many  small  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  Moravia.  Ashkenazi  was  so  little  re¬ 
spected  by  his  people  that  he  had  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  to  enforce  his  rights.  He  secured  an 
order  threatening  the  congregation  with  a  large  fine 
if  they  did  not  show  their  rabbi  the  honors  due  to 
his  station.  Next  day,  when  Ashkenazi  went  to  the 
early  morning  service,  he  found  his  seat  framed  with 
the  handles  (called ' u ears  ”  in  German)  of  broken 
pottery.  In  J udieo-German  w  Elire  ”  (honor)  sounds 
the  same  as  “Oelire”  (cars),  and  these  were  the 
“honors”  showm  him.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Ashkenazi  gave  up  his  position  after  this,  nc  died 
at  Boskowitz,  where  his  son-in-law  was  ecclesias¬ 
tical  assessor. 

Ashkenazi  wrote  a  curious  little  book  entitled 
wBet  David  ”  (House  of  David),  Wilhelmsdorf,  1734. 
The  first  part  contains  casuistic  expositions  of  the 
/Talmud,  and  illustrates  better  than  almost  any  other 
wrork  the  degeneration  of  casuistry.  The  second 
half  is  a  collect  ion  of  popular  cures  and  incantations, 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  study  of  Jewish 
folk-lore. 

Bibliography  :  Broda  Abraham  b.  Mordekai,  MeqiUat 
tarfm%  1895.  pp.  28,  29. 
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ASHKENAZI,  ELIEZER  (LAZER)  B.  ELI¬ 
JAH;  Talmudist,  rabbi,  physician,  and  many -sided 
scholar;  born  in  1512;  died  at  Cracow  Dec.  13. 1535. 
Though  of  a  German  family  (according  to  some,  the 
relative  of  Joseph  Colon ;  seeMortara,  “Indice  Alfa - 
bctico,”  *.r.),  he  was  probably  born  in  the  Levant, 
and  received  his  Talmudic  education  under  Joseph 
Taitazak  in  Salonica.  Ashkenazi  first  became  rabbi 
in  Egypt  1538r60,  probably  at  Fostat.,  where,  by  his 
learning  and  wealth,  lie  became  widely  known. 
Compelled  by  circumstances — doubtless  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  nature — to  leave  Egypt,  he  went  to  Cyprus,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  two  years  as  rabbi  at  Famagusta. 

A  desire  to  visit  foreign  lands  and  to  observe  for¬ 
eign  peoples  impelled  him  to  give  up  this  position 
and  to  travel.  He  went  first  to  Venice;  but  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  rabbis.  Me’ir  Padua  and  his  son 
Judah  Kat zenel lenbogen ,  caused  him  to  leave  the 
cit}T  and  in  the  same  year  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Prague  (1561).  Here*— either  because  lie  was  a  rabbi, 
or,  at  all  events,  because  he  was  a  leading  authority 
— his  was  the  first  signature  appended  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  burial  society  of  the  congregation. 
After  leaving  Bohemia  and  proceeding  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Crimea,  Ashkenazi  returned  to  Italy,  not 
before  1570.  While  rabbi  of  Cremona  he  published 
there  (1576)  his  work,  “Yosef  Lekali”  (Increases 
Learning;  compare  Prov.  i.  5),  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Nasi,  duke  of  Naxos,  which  wTas  several  times  re¬ 
printed.  Four  years  later  lie  was  again  in  eastern 
Europe,  as  rabbi  of  Posen.  In  1584  he  left  that  city 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  Cracow\ 

Ashkenazi’s  printed  works,  besides  the  “Yosef 
Lekali,”  are  the  follow  ing;  (1)  A  commentary  on  the 
BookofEsther;  (2)  “ 3Ia4a«e ha-Shem” 
His  (The  Works  of  God;  Venice,  1583; 
Works,  several  other  editions),  a  commentary 
on  the  historical  portions  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  WTitten  for  the  instruction  of  Ids  son  Elijah, 
and  containing  also  a  complete  commentary  on  the 
Passover  Haggadali,  which  lias  frequently  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately;  (3)  eight  “ sell  hot ”  (penitential 
prayers),  included  in  the  Bohemian  liturgy;  (4)  a 
“tokahah”  (homily),  published  by  his  son.  His 
supercommentary  to  Nahmanides,  and  his  critical 
marginal  notes — said  to  number  one  thousand — on 
Joseph  Caro's  “Bet  Yosef,”  have  not  been  preserved. 

Though  Ashkenazi  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
exercised  an  influence  either  on  his  own  or  on  later 
times,  his  personality  w  as  an  extraordinary  one  for 
that  age.  He  may  be  called  the  last  survivor  of  a 
most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Sephardim. 
During  a  period  when,  in  Germany  and  Poland,  the 
hair-splitting  dialectics  of  Jacob  Polak  could  achieve 
a  triumph,  and,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  mysti¬ 
cism  of  Isaac  Luria  could  confuse  the  clearest  intel¬ 
lects,  Ashkenazi  preserved  an  impressive  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought.  Although  educated  by  a  fanciful 
cabalist,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Moses 
*  His  Xndi-  Alsliech,  yet  he  wTas  a  student — if  not 
vidualifcy.  a  deep  one — of  philosophy  and  phys¬ 
ics.  As  a  Talmudist,  such  men  as 
Joseph  Caro,  Moses  Isserles,  and  Solomon  Luria 
considered  him  of  equal  authority  with  themselves; 
but  when  the  rabbinical  decisions  of  the  old  rabbis 
ran  counter  to  sound  judgment,  he  never  sought  a 


sophistical  justification  for  them,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  especially  in  Poland. 

Valuable  material  for  a  correct  estimate  of  Ash¬ 
kenazi  may  be  found  in  several  of  his  decisions  pre¬ 
served  in  the  responsa  literature  of  the  time.  In 
Venice  lie  decided  that  a  man  could  be  forced  to  a 
divorce,  if,  by  immoral  conduct,  he  had  incurred  his 
wife’s  aversion  (Isserles,  Responsa,  No.  96).  It  was 
probably  this  decision  which  brought  upon  him 
the  opposition  of  the  above-mentioned  Venetian 
rabbis,  though  he  was  connected  with  them;  for 
Ashkenazi’s  son  was  Katzenellenbogen’s  son-in-law. 
From  the  standpoint  of  strict  Talmudic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Ashkenazi’s  opponents  were  in  the  right;  since 
his  sentence  contravened  that  of  the  Tosafists,  who 
for  the  German-Italian  Jews  constituted,  as  it  were, 
a  court  of  last  resort. 

The  Jews  of  Poland  w  ere  still  less  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  such  a  personality  than  w*ere  those  of 
Italy.  The  following  occurrence  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  this  fact:  The  “ roshe  yeshibot  ”  (heads 
of  academies)  had  forbidden  their  pupils  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  rival  academy  in  close  proximity  to  their  own. 
Ashkenazi  declined  to  assent  to  this  resolution, 
when  requested.  At  the  same  time,  he  complained 
in  a  letter  to  Joseph  b.  Gershon  ha- 
Kisunder-  Kolien,  the  “  rosh  yeshibah”  at  Cracow, 
stood  by  that,  although  the  decision  of  the  Po- 
Polish  lish  rabbis  was  based  upon  the  author- 
Rabbis.  ity  of  Maimonides,  yet  he  considered 
it  irreconcilable  with  freedom  of  in¬ 
struction  among  Jewish  rabbis.  IIowr  little  he  was 
understood  by  his  Polish  colleagues  is  fully  dis¬ 
played  in  the  reply  of  the  rabbi  of  Cracow,  who  at 
great  length  vindicates  Maimonides'  standpoint  by 
erudite  and  astute  references  to  the  Talmud  (Joseph 
b.  Mordecai  Gershon,  “She'orit  Yosef,”  No.  19). 
Consequently,  J.  S.  del  Medigo  is  justified  in  his 
remark  that  Ashkenazi  remained  unknown  to  the 
Poles,  and  lie  applies  to  him  wittily,  if  somewhat 
audaciously,  the  verses:  “Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it.”  etc.  (Ps.  lxxx.  9  [A.  V.  8]  to  13  [14]). 
Ashkenazi  had  come  from  Egypt  and  had  to  live 
among  the  uncultivated  Poles. 

Ashkenazi’s  wife,  Rachel,  died  at  Cracow  April 
3,  1593.  Her  epitaph,  still  extant,  bears  witness  to 
her  piety  and  benevolence  (“Monatsschrift,”  xliv. 
360).  His  son  Elijah  published  the  liturgic  collec¬ 
tion,  “ Zibhe  Shelamim,”  and  w  rote  a  short  elegy  on 
his  father,  w  hich  w*as  used  as  the  latter's  epitaph. 

Bibliography:  Carmoly,  in  Literaturhlatt  dc *  Orient #.  1L 
444;  idem,  in  Revue  Orientate .  ii.  144.  192, 193;  idem ,  in 
Ha-Karmcl .  vi.  94,  95;  B.  Friedberg.  Lvhot  Zikkannu  p. 
82;  Landshuth,  'Ammude  ha-'Ahcntah.  1. 19;  Michael,  Orha- 
Havyim.  No.  418 :  Perles,  in  Monatxnchrift.  xlli.361, 371,372; 
Steinsebneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  954;  J.  M.  Zunz,  Ir  nar 
%edck ,  pp.  20-425, 175,  and  supplement,  pp.  28, 29. 
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ASHKENAZI,  ELIEZER  B.  SOLOMON: 
Rabbinical  scholar;  born  in  Poland  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  resided  after¬ 
ward  in  Tunis,  lie  published  at  Metz  in  1845. 
under  the  title  “Dibre  Hakamim”  (The  Words  of 
the  Wise),  a  selection  of  eleven  ancient  manuscripts: 
(1)  “Midrasli  Wayoslia*,”  on  the  Pentateuch;  (2) 
Joseph  Caro’s  Commentary  on  Lamentations;  (3) 
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Maimonides'  “Hokmat  ha-Tbbur,”  a  treatise  on  the 
computation  of  the  intercalary  month;  (4)  Abraham 
bar  Hiy yah’s  seventh  “gate”  of  the  third  treatise  on 
the  computation  of  the  intercalary  month,  with  a 
responsum  by  Hai  Gaon  on  the  calculation  of  the 
rears  since  the  Creation;  (5)  Moses  Narboni’s  “Maa- 
Inar  ba-Behirah,  ”  a  treatise  on  free-will;  (C)  "Nussah 
Ketab,”  a  letter  from  Joshua  Lorki  on  religion ;  (7) 
Isaac  Ardotiel’s  “Melizali  ‘al  ha-‘Et,”  a  prose  poem 
on  the  pen;  (8)  David  b.  Yom-Tob’s  “  Yesodotiia- 
Maskil,”  thirteen  articles  of  belief  of  an  enlightened 
man;  (9)  “RaMBaM,”  a  letter  from  Maimonides  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rabbi  Japliet  the  Dayyan ;  (10)  a  letter  by 
Elijah  of  Italy,  written  from  Palestine  to  liis  family 
at  Ferrara,  in  1438;  (11)  Jacob  Provencal’s  “Be- 
Debar  Limmud  ha-IIokmah,”  on  the  study  of  science. 

S.  3Iunk  has  written  an  introduction  to  this  col¬ 
lection,  which  contains  also,  as  an  appendix,  a 
French  translation  of  “Yesodot  lia-Maskil”  bv 
“H.B.” 

Ashkenazi  published  also  “Ta‘am  Zekcnim  ”  (The 
Taste  of  Old  Men),  edited  by  R.  Kirehheim,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  manuscripts  and  prints  dealing  with  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  and  history  in  the  Middle  Ages(Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1854). 

Bibliography;  Zedner.  Cat.  Hcbr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  pp_ 

56,  57 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Ilebraica ,  p.  7. 
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ASHKENAZI,  ELIJAH,  See  Levita,  Eli¬ 
jah. 

ASHKENAZI,  GERSHON:  Polish  Talmud¬ 
ist  ;  born  in  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  at  Metz  March  20,  1093.  Hi«  family 
name  was  really  “  IJlif,”  “Olive  ”(?),  the  sur¬ 

name  “  Ashkenazi  ”  being  usually  bestowed  in  Poland 
upon  families  of  German  extraction.  Gershon  Ash¬ 
kenazi  was  also  named  “Poss”— not  “Fass”— after 
his  rich  father-in-law,  Loeb  Poss,  of  Cracow.  He 
was  dayyan  in  Cracow,  possibly  his  birthplace,  at 
all  events  the  place  where  he  obtained  his  Talmud¬ 
ic  education  from  Joel  Siirkes  and  Joshua  Harif. 
From  1049  to  1659  he  was  rabbi  at  Prossnitz,  from 
1659  to  1660  at  Hanau,  and  from  1661  to  1664  at 
Nikolsburg,  where  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
Menaliem  Mendel  Krochmal.  For  the  next  five 
years  he  was  rabbi  at  Vienna,  but  was  forced  to 
leave  owing  to  the  banishment  of  the  Jews.  Thence 
he  went  to  Metz  in  1670,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death. 

Although  rabbi  of  large  communities  and  head  of 
a  yeshibali,  Ashkenazi  found  time  for  iiterarv  activ¬ 
ity.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following  have 
been  printed ;  (1)  “  *  Abodat  ha-Gcrshuui  ”  (Gershon ’s 
Service),  containing  his  responsa  to  the  piincipal 
Talmudists  of  his  day.  The  number  of  these  re¬ 
sponsa  is  124;  and  they  contain  much  information 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  after  the 
persecutions  by  the  Cossacks;  (2)  “Tiferet  lia-Ger- 
shuni  ”  (Gershon's  Ornament),  midrashicand  cabalis¬ 
tic  expositions  of  the  Pentateuch.  Both  books  were 
published  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-!Mam  in  1699.  (3) 

“Hidduslie  ha-Gcrshuni”  (Gershou’s  Novella;), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1716,  containing  remarks 
and  explanations  concerning  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  the  Slmlhan  ‘Aruk,  in  which  the  author 
severely  criticizes  the  Ai/aronim. 


Even  in  his  lifetime  Ashkenazi  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  Talmudic  lore,  and  especially  as  a 
most  eminent  dialectician.  His  works  scarcely  jus¬ 
tify  tins  opinion;  for  they  are  not  much  above  the 
general  average  of  the  rabbinical  literature  of  his 
time.  His  influence  was,  nevertheless,  considerable, 
and  was  due  to  his  personality.  The  many  ritual 
inquiries  directed  to  him  w  hile  rabbi  of  Metz  from, 
western  Germany  and  Alsace-Lorraine  show  that 
after  his  advent  in  that  city  he  was  really  the  spiri¬ 
tual  and  intellectual  authority  for  the  Jews  of  those 
countries.  It  was  mainly  in  Metz  that  he  exer¬ 
cised  a  many  -sided  influence  as  teacher.  Ashkenazi 
was  deeply  revered  and  loved  by  a  large  number  of 
pupils  whom  lie  had  the  power  toattract  to  himself. 
Chief  among  these  was  David  Oppcnheim(er). 

Ashkenazi  w  as  the  father  of  four  learned  sons, 
Moses,  Nathan,  Nahum,  and  Joel,  of  wfliom  the 
first-named  gained  prominence  as  a  Talmudist  and 
eabaiist.  He  died  March  22,  1691,  at  Nikolsburg. 

Bibliography:  Cahen,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juices,  viii.  255-257; 
Dembitzer,  Kclilat  YoJL  ii.  92a-107h,  11  la-1 12a  ;  Kaufmann, 
Letzle  Vertrcibuno  dcr  Juden  aus  Wien,  pp.  224-228;  Mi- 
cfcaeL,  Or  ha-Hayuim,  No.  674. 

L.  G. 

ASHKENAZI,  ISAAC  BEN  JACOB:  Rabbi 
at  Byeltzy,  Bessarabia;  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
cabalistic  work,  “  Berit  ‘Olam  n  (Everlasting  Cove¬ 
nant),  containing  cabalistic  explanations  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  with  some  concluding  chapters  on  ethics.  This 
work,  found  among  Ashkenazi's  papers,  w*as  pub¬ 
lished  under  his  name  by  Isaac  Hayyim  of  Bialostok, 
Wilna,  1820. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim  hc-Hada&h,  i.  35, 
iL  15;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  57. 

k.  I.  Br. 

ASHKENAZI,  ISAAC  BEN  ZEBI:  Rabbi 
and  author;  born  in  Russia  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Chodo- 
rowand  Lemberg,  in  which  latter  place  he  died  May 
5.  1807.  He  w'as  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  works, 
“Or  ha-Ner”  (Light  of  the  Lamp),  a  commentary 
on  the  Haggadah,  Lemberg,  1788,  and  “Torat  ha- 
Kodesh  *  (Law  of  Holiness),  a  commentary  on  Zeba- 
bim,  ibid.,  1792. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim  hc-ljadash.  No* 
224.  who  erroneously  gives  the  date  of  Ashkenazi's  deatli 
zs  1811;  Buber,  Anshc  Shcm ,  p.  122,  Cracow,  1895;  Stein- 
schneider.  Git.  Bodh  col.  1094. 

H.  R. 

ASHKENAZI,  ISRAEL  BEN  SAMUEL. 
See  Israel  of  Sklow. 

ASHKENAZI,  JACOB  ISRAEL  BEN  ZEBI 
HXHSCH.  See  Embden,  Jacob  Israel. 

ASHKENAZI,  JOSEPH :  Critic  of  the  Mish- 
nah;  resided  at  Safed,  Palestine,  and  died  there  be¬ 
tween  1575  and  1582.  Though  Ashkenazi  came  to 
Palestine  from  Verona— for  which  reason  he  was 
also  called  Joseph  of  Verona— it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible  that  he  wTas  born  and  bred  in  Germany. 
This  is  attested,  not  by  his  surname,  “Ashkenazi” 
(this  being  a  family  name  adopted  by  many  families 
of  German  origin),  but  by  the  fact  that  be  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Aaron  of  Posen.  Kaufmann 
surmises  that  he  is  referred  to  in  the  following  coup¬ 
let  of  the  Judffio-German  song,  in  which  as  the  moefc 
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learned  Jew  he  is  mentioned  with  Mordecai  Meisl,  a 
Jew  of  Prague  of  princely  wealth: 

“  ich  niuebt  so  wol  lpmen  als  ttahbl  Josef  Ashkenas, 

Oder  rnucht  also  reicb  sein  als  Meislein  was.” 

The  epithet  u  Divine  Tauna,”  conferred  upon  Asli - 
kenazi  by  Iiis  contemporaries  and  by  men  of  later 
times,  clearly  indicates  the  main  point  in  which  his 
strength  lay.  Next  to  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of  Wilna, 
Ashkenazi  is  probably  the  most  careful  student  of 
the  Mishuah,  itself  the  spiritual  product  of  the  44  Di¬ 
vine  Tannaim.”  Even  Isaac  Luria,  the  creator  of 
the  new  Cabala,  did  not  disdain  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  him  upon  the  Mishnah.  AY  hen  Teblin  of 
Jerusalem,  a  pupil  of  Ashkenazi,  went  to  Europe 
he  imparted  to  the  well-known  Mishnah  commenta¬ 
tor  Yom-Tob  Lipman  Heller  many  of  his  teacher’s 
explanations  of  the  Mishnah. 

Some  insight  into  Ashkenazi’s  mental  activity  is 
gained  from  his  brief  and  fragmentary  glosses  to  the 
Mishnah.  as  published  in  Solomon  Adeni’s  work, 
“Meleket  Shelomoli,”  in  which  Ashkenazi’s  emenda¬ 
tions  are  considered.  In  these  glosses  Ashkenazi 
displays  great  critical  ability.  He  treats  the  text  in 
a  wholly  unprejudiced  and  purely  scientific  man¬ 
ner  and,  disregarding  tradition,  deletes  unsparingly 
whenever,  in  his  opinion,  such  elision  is  justified  by 
the  import  of  the  text,  and  in  similar  manner  sep¬ 
arates  compound  words  into  their  component  parts. 
In  his  opinion  the  vocalization  and  the  accentuation 
of  words  are  not  side  issues,  but  worthy  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  that  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Ash¬ 
kenazi’s  observations  are  of  especial  value,  being 
based  upon  a  manuscript  Mishnah  in  his  possession, 
dating  from  aboul  700.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
critical  comments  also  on  the  Babylonian  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmuds. 

Bibliography:  AzulaL  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 
39;  Kaufmaun.  in Mmuitsschrift,  xlii.  38-46;  Sambarl,  In 
Neubaurr's  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  1. 151 ;  Shihhe  ha- 
.1  ri.  e»t.  Leghorn,  44b,  from  which  It  appears  that  Ashkenazi 
lived  and  taught  in  Egypt  too. 

L.  G. 

ASHKENAZI,  JOSEPH  BEN,  OF  PADUA. 
See  Scilu.it,  Josepil 

ASHKENAZI,  JOSEPH  EDELS  :  Palestin¬ 
ian  commentator  and  cabalist ;  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  at  Jerusalem  and  Padua; 
died  at  Safed.  He  sent  as  European  agent  (u  me¬ 

sh  ul  lull  v)  from  Palestine  to  collect  money  for  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  poor.  On  his  travels  he  remained  at  Padua, 
Italy,  for  a  certain  time,  w  here  lie  became  the  teacher 
of  Mordecai  Samuel  Ghirondi.  According  to  this 
source,  Ashkenazi  was  a  prolific  commentator  of  Bib¬ 
lical  and  Talmudical  subjects,  but  published  nothing 
beyond  a  small  commentary  on  the  u  Sefer  Yezirah,” 
to  which  he  appended  many  of  his  observations  on 
Bible  and  Talmud. 

Bibliography  :  Nepl-Gblrcndl,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p.  212. 
L.  G.  M.  B. 

ASHKENAZI,  JOSEPH  B.  ISAAC  HA¬ 
LEVI;  Talmudist  and  rabbi;  born  in  Germany 
about  1550;  died  at  Frankforfc-onthe-Main  1628. 
His  first  teacher  was  the  Frankfort  rabbi  Eliezer 
Treves,  after  whose  death  (about  1567)  he  completed 
his  Talmudic  studies  under  Hayyim  b.  Bezalel, 


Jacob  b.  Hayyim  of  AVorms,  Joshua  Moses  b.  Solo¬ 
mon  Luria,  and  David  Blum  of  Sulzberg. 

From  Bonn,  where  Ashkenazi  held  his  first  posi¬ 
tion  as  rabbi,  he  w  ent  to  Metz  (about  1595).  Here 
the  prohibition  against  the  residence  of  Jew’s,  which 
had  been  in  force  for  tw  o  hundred  years,  had  been 
removed,  and  a  community  of  120  persons  had  re¬ 
cently  been  formed.  The  subsequent  growth  of 
this  community  was  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  the 
activity  and  devotion  of  Ashkenazi,  its  first  rabbi. 
By  1618  it  had  increased  threefold;  and  in  that  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  Ashkenazi,  a  synagogue  was 
erected.  He  also  bent  his  energies  tow  ard  obtaining 
a  Jewish  cemetery,  in  connection  w'ith  which  he 
founded  a 44  hebra  kaddislia  ”  which  was  also  a  study- 
circle. 

Ashkenazi  is  specially  known  through  his  dispute 
with  one  of  the  first  rabbinical  authorities  of  the  time, 
Mel'r  b.  Gedaliali  of  Lublin.  Ashke- 
His  Dis-  nazi  was  a  type  of  the  rigorism  charac- 
pute  with  t eristic  of  the  German  rabbis.  On  a 
Meir  b.  certain  occasion  Ashkenazi  gave  the 
Gedaliah.  decision  that  geese  whose  entrails  had 
not  been  examined  after  slaughter 
must,  be  accounted  44  trefali  ”  (forbidden),  because 
such  an  examination,  though  unknown  to  the  Tsd- 
mud,  was  customary  in  Germany  and  Poland.  This 
decision  was  disputed  by  the  rabbi  of  AVorms,  Moses 
b.  Gad  Reuben,  and  was  finally  submitted  to  Melr 
of  Lublin.  The  Polish  rabbis,  holding  themselves 
the  superiors  of  their  German  colleagues,  considered 
Ashkenazi’s  opinion  extreme;  and  MeTr  of  Lublin 
insisted  that  he  should  avow’  his  error  openly. 
Though  Ashkenazi  was  by  nature  mild  and  yield¬ 
ing,  lie  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  custom  of  his  teachers.  The  dispute 
now  became  general;  and  the  scholars  of  Posen, 
Cracow’,  Brest-Litovsk — in  short,  all  the  Talmudists 
of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Russia — were.  draw*n  into 
the  conflict.  ^ 

Since  Ashkenazi  abided  by  his  opinion,  in  spite  of 
the  decision  of  so  many  prominent  rabbis,  and  thus 
unintentionally  created  the  wide-spread  impression 
that  the  latter  had  yielded,  MeTr  sent  a  very  abusive 
letter  concerning  Ashkenazi  to  the  community  at 
AYorms.  He  denounced  Ashkenazi  as  impertinent, 
presumptuous,  and  ignorant,  and  requested  the  Jew’s 
of  AArorms  to  remdve  him  from  his  position,  adding 
that  he  himself  could  have  lmd  him  removed  through 
the  Council  of  Four  Lands  were  it  not  beneath 
him  to  have  dealings  w  ith  such  a  man. 
Ashke-  Ashkenazi’s  answ’er  (only  recently  pub- 

nazi’s  Bare  lislied)  show  s  his  true  magnanimity. 

Mag-  He  does  not  indulge  in  one  wTord  of  per- 

nanimity.  sonal  reproach  against  the  man  w*ho 
had  so  grievously  insulted  him,  but 
contents  himself  with  merely  defending  his  own 
standpoint. 

The  dispute  lasted  from  about  1610  to  1618,  and 
ended  with  MeTr’s  death.  A  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Ashkenazi  was  the  decision  of  Isaiah  Horo¬ 
witz,  author  of  the  “Shelah  ”  and  a  pupil  of  Melr, 
who  declared  himself  against  his  own  teacher,  and 
ordered  the  omission  from  the  collection  of  MeTr’s 
responsa  of  the  passages  insulting  Ashkenazi.  The 
Venice  edition  (1618),  in  which  these  passages  are 
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obliterated,  affords  a  rare  instance  of  Jewish  censor¬ 
ship.  .  . 

Ashkenazi  also  had  a  dispute  with  Ins  congrega¬ 
tion  which  ended  seriously  for  him.  He  was  as 
severe  and  uncompromising  in  his  decisions  of  civil 
affairs  as  he  was  rigorous  in  the  decision  of  ritual 
questions;  and,  since  the  community  of  Metz  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  large  families,  he  demanded  that, 
‘t0  avoid  partiality,  outside  judges  should  be  called 
in  in  civil  suits.  *  The  community  resisted;  and  the 
breach  finally  brought  about  bis  dismissal  (1627), 
Moses  ha-Koiien  of  Prague  becoming  his  successor. 
Ashkenazi  considered  the  procedure  against  him 
illegal ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  14, 
Is  1627,  and  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Banished.  Metz,  Prince  de  la  Vallette,  he  asked 
the  latter  to  sanction  his  plan  regard¬ 
ing  the  judges.  The  prince  did  not  act  with  impar¬ 
tiality,  but  deferred  the  matter  to  the  dayyanim 
Alexander  Levi  and  Mordecai  (Makaram)  Zey,  whose 
hostile  attitude  toward  Ashkenazi  was  known.  They 
decided  that  if  Ashkenazi  and  liis  followers  contin¬ 
ued  in  their  opposition,  they  should  be  banished  from 
the  city.  On  Jan.  24, 1628,  the  governor  carried  this 
decision  into  effect,  and  Ashkenazi  went  to  Frank¬ 
fort -on-tlie-Main,  where  he  died  the  same  year. 


Bim  jography:  Cahen.  in  JRev.  Et.  Strives*  yit.  108-116,204- 
216:  Carmoly,  in  Jost's  Annalen.  1840,  p.  02;  Kaulmann,  m 
Kcv.  Et.  Juries,  xxii.  93-108. 
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ASHKENAZI,  JOSHUA  HESHEL  B.  ME- 
SHTJLLAM :  Russian  Talmudist  ami  rabbi  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  died  Feb.  10,  1S67,  at  Lublin. 
From  1852  till  liis  death  lie  was  rabbi  of  Lublin,  his 
predecessors  being  first  his  father,  and  afterward  his 
cousin  Baerush  Ashkenazi.  The  community  owed 
much  to  Joshua  Ashkenazi,  wlio  was  indefatigable 
in  promoting  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  material  well- 
being.  His  house  was  open  to  every  needy  person. 
Because  of  liis  philanthropy  he  was  also  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  liis  Christian  fellow-citizens  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  government  with  the  title  of  an  hon¬ 
orary  citizen,  a  rank  which  carried  with  it  certain 
privileges. 

Ashkenazi  left  ten  posthumous  works  on  both 
baggadic  and  lialakic  subjects,  which,  however, 
were  destnwed  in  a  conflagration  some  years  ago  at 
Grodno.  Several  of  his  responsa  are  contained  in 
Baerush  Ashkenazi’s  “Noda*  ba-She'arim.” 

Bibliography:  Nlssenbaum,  Le-Korot  ha-Yehudtm  bc~ 
Lublin ,  1899,  pp.  127,  128. 
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ASHKENAZI,  JUDAH  B.  JOSEPH:  Turk¬ 
ish  Talmudist;  horn  at  Smyrna,  where  he  became 
chief  pibbi;  died  there  about  1812.  lie  wrote:  (1) 
“Mahneh  Yekudali ”  (Judah’s  Camp),  Salonica,  1793 
— discussions  on  the  wT»r”  and  on  “Bet  Joseph, 
Hoslien  Mishpat”;  (2)  “Yad  Yehudah”  (Judah’s 
Hand),  Salonica,  1816— -notes  on  the  Talmudic  trea¬ 
tises  Shebuot  and  partially  on  Megillak,  Yoma, 
Pesaliim,  and  Baba  Batra;  (3)  “Gehul  Yehudah” 
(Judah’s  Boundary),  Salonica,  1821 — on  the  trea¬ 
tises  Gitfin,  Ketubot,  Baba  gamma;  (4)  “Kehal 
Yehudah”  (Judah’s  Congregation),  Salonica,  1825 — 
novelise  on  the  Skulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah,  and 


several  Talmudic  treatises.  See  also  Ashkenazi, 
Raphael  ben  Judah. 


Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  58; 

Walden,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim  lic-ljadash. 

L.  Q.  M.  B. 

ASHKENAZI,  JUDAH  SAMUEL  B.  JA¬ 
COB  :  A  commentator,  ritualist,  and  liturgical  edi¬ 
tor;  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  lived  at  Tabareeyeli  (Tiberias),  Palestine, 
whence  he  was  sent  as  communal  traveling  agent  to 
Europe.  He  afterward  settled  at  Leghorn,  where 
the  following  of  his  works  were  published:  “  Yissa 
Berakah”  (He  Shall  Receive  a  Blessing),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Jeruham  b.  Mesliullam’s  41  Sefer  Mesliarim  ” 
(1822);  “Geza*  Yishay”  (The  Stem  of  Jesse),  a  col¬ 
lect  ion  of  rites  and  laws,  alphabetically  arranged,  of 
which  the  first  volume  alone,  containing  the  letters 

to  \  was  published  (1842).  He  further  edited  and 
annotated  a  prayer-book  according  to  the  Spanish 
rite,  44  Tefillot  lekol  lia-Skanah”  (Prayers  for  the 
Whole  Year),  divided  into  five  parts:  (1)  “Bet 
*Obed”  (The  House  of  the  Serving),  containing  the 
prayers  for  the  week-days;  (2)  “ Bet  Menuhah ” 
(The  House  of  Rest),  for  Sabbaths;  (3)  “Bet  Mo‘ed” 
(The  House  for  the  Feasts),  for  the  three  festivals 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles;  (4)  “Bet 
Din”  (The  House  of  Judgment),  forNew-Year;  and 
(5)  “Bet  ha-Kapporet”  (The  House  of  Forgiveness), 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Leghorn,  1848-1855). 
I.  Costa  edited  and  arranged  Ashkenazi’s  work.  He 
is  the  author,  also,  of  “Gehul  Yehudah”  (Judah’s 
Territory),  containing  novelise  on  the  Talmud. 
Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  58; 

Nepi-Ghlrondl,  Toledot  Gedole  I  Israel ,  p.  214. 
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ASHKENAZI  (TIKTIN),  JUDAH  B.  SIMON 
SOFER  FRANKFURT :  Polish  commentator  on 
the  Shulhau  ‘Aruk;  officiated  as  “dayyan  ”  (assistant 
rabbi)  at  Tikotzin,  Poland,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  SD'H  *1K3  (“  Explain¬ 
ing  Well”),  which  comments  briefly  on  the  first  three 
parts  of  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk.  A  similar  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  fourth  part  of  the  Sliulhan  fAruk— 
that  is,  on  the  “Hoshen  Mishpal” — was  written 
by  Moses  Frankfurter,  dayyan  of  Amsterdam. 
Ashkenazi’s  work  was  appended  to  the  Shulhan 
cAruk  in  the  editions  of  Amsterdam,  1753  and  1760, 
and  went  through  many  editions. 

Bibliography:  Bcnjacob,  0$a  r  ha-Sefa  rim .  p.  586^FGrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i.  62,  63;  Stein^chueider,  t at.  Bodl.  col.  1292. 
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ASHKENAZI,  MEXR,  OF  KAFFA  (CRI¬ 
MEA)  :  Envoy  of  the  Tatar  khan  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  killed  by  pirates  on  a  voyage  from  Gava 
(near  Genoa)  to  Dakkel  (probably  Dakhel  or  Dakleh 
in  the  western  oasis  of  Upper  Egypt),  between  the 
15th  and  the  25th  day  of  Tainmuz  (J uly ),  1567.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  Elias  ben  Nehemiah, 
given  before  the  board  of  rabbis  in  Safed  in  the  case 
of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  the  slain  Metr  Ashkenazi, 
it  was  made  evident  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Kalla;  that  his  parents  were  still  living  there ;  that 
he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  student  in  the  rabbinical 
college  (“yeshibah”)  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  that  he  had 
brought  to  Gava  prisoners  of  war  from  Egypt;  that 
he  was  appointed  envoy  of  the  khan  of  the  Tatars 
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to  the  king  of  Poland;  and  that  on  the  way  from 
Gava  to  Dakliel  lie  was  slain  by  pirates  with  all  the 
passengers  on  the  ship. 

Biiiliography :  Moses  of  Tranl,  licsjwma*  parts,  §  78. 

8.  II.  R. 

ASHKENAZI,  MEIR  BEN  MOSES  (CO¬ 
HEN),  also  called  KaZ,  the  initials  of  “Kohen 
Zedek”  (priest  of  righteousness):  Polish  Talmudist; 
born  about  1590  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  died 
about  1045  at  Mohilov  on  the  Dnieper.  His  father 
was  dayyan  at  Frankfort  and,  later,  rabbi  at  Dan- 
hausen,  Bavaria.  When  a  youth  MeYr  went  to  Lub¬ 
lin,  Poland,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Meir  Lublin. 
He  became  rabbi  at  Amstebowy,  and  afterward  at 
Mohilev,  thus  reaching  White  Russia,  at  that  time 
forming  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Polish  kingdom. 

In  Poland,  Meir  was  considered  a  Talmudic  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  to  posterity  he  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
father  of  Shabbethai  Cohen,  author  of  the  ']  the 
initials  of  the  words  “Sifte  Kohen  ”  (The  Lips  of  the 
Priest).  Nine  of  Mei'r’s  responsa  were  published  by 
Isaac,  a  great-grandson  of  MeYr,  as  a  supplement  to 
a  work  of  Shabbethai  Cohen,  “Geburat  Anasliim.” 
Most  of  them  deal  with  marital  questions.  In  his 
teachings  MeYr  based  his  opinions  on  the  most  recent 
authorities  (Aiiaronim);  only  in  the  case  of  an 
‘Agunah  he  was  very  liberal  (“Geburat  Anashim,” 
3 2<i,  33 a). 

MeYr  also  wrote  some  verses  (preface  to  “Sifte 
Kohen  ”)  in  honor  of  his  well-known  son  Shabbethai. 
In  his  poetry  as  well  as  in  his  responsa  he  displays 
a  good  style,  and  employs  the  pure  Biblical  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  thorough  master.  This  talent  was  shared 
by  his  son  Shabbethai. 

MeYr  is  the  earliest  Jewish  author  in  the  province 
of  White  Russia. 

Bibliography:  Frledberff,  Kcter  Kchunah ,  pp.  4-6,  Droho- 

bycz,  1808;  Fuenn,  lyiryah  Nc'cmanah ,  p.  74;  Dembitzer, 

Kclilat  Yofi%  11.  lib;  Harkavl,  Ha-Ychudim  u-Scfat  lia- 

Sclawim ,  p.  33. 

G.  I.  BER. 

ASHKENAZI,  MESHTTLLAM  ZALMAN: 
Polish  rabbi  and  man  of  letters ;  born  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  died  at  Lublin,  Po¬ 
land,  May  1,  1843.  He  was  the  son  of  Rabbi  Me- 
shullam  Zalman  of  Pomarin,  whose  family  name  was 
Orenstein,  under  which  appellation  his  brother, 
Rabbi  Mordecai  Zebi  of  Lemberg,  is  also  known. 
Meshullarn  Zalman  the  elder,  who  died  before  the 
birth  of  his  sol,  was  a  grandson  of  Hakam  Zebi. 

Mesliullam  the  younger  held  the  office  of  rabbi  at 
Cazimir  and  Naselsk,  and  from  1826  until  his  death, 
at  Lublin.  He  wrote  glosses  to  the  Mishnah,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Wilna  edition,  1869.  ’ 

II.  R 

ASHKENAZI,  MOSES.  See  Spaethe,  Peter. 

ASHKENAZI,  MOSES  DAVID :  Talmudist 
and  author;  born  in  Galicia  about  1778;  died  at 
Safed,  Palestine,  in  1857.  After  holding  the  oflice 
of  rabbi  at  Tolcsva,  Hungary,  from  1803  to  1843, 
he  emigrated  to  Palestine,  settling  permanently  at 
Safed.  In  1844  he  published  at  Jerusalem  his  chief 
work,  “Toledot  Adam”  (Generations  of  Adam; 

“  Adam  ”  [DIN]  being  the  initial  letters  of  his  name),' 
containing  novella?  on  several  treatises  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  and  two  decisions  on  complicated 


legal  questions.  “Toledot  Adam  ”  is  prefaced  with 
an  approbation  by  Jacob  of  Lissa,  and  with  another 
by  Jacob  Orenstein.  Both  of  these  eminent  Tal¬ 
mudists  regarded  Ashkenazi  as  their  peer;  Orenstein 
speaks  of  him  as  “schoolmate.” 

Ashkenazi’s  second  work,  “  Beer  Sheba*  ”  (Well  of 
the  Oath),  is  a  collection  of  homiletic  disquisitions 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Jerusalem,  1852).  In  the  preface 
he  says  that  he  had  been  in  the  Holy  Land  for  nine 
years,  consequently  the  date  given  by  Benjacob 
(“  Ozar  lm-Sefarim,”  p.  618)  is  incorrect.  An  appro¬ 
bation  to  it  was  written  by  Abulafia,  hakam  hashi 
of  Jerusalem. 

Ashkenazi’s  father,  Asher,  was  a  prominent  Tal¬ 
mudist;  and  the  two  sons  of  Ashkenazi,  Joel  and 
Solomon,  were  rabbis  in  Galicia.  The  former  son, 
who  left  no  work,  is  quoted  in  “Toledot  Adam,”  2a 
and  98// ;  while  Solomon  wrote  a  book  entitled  “  Kot- 
not  Or  ”  (Garments  of  Light).  Solomon  died  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  February,  1862. 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  0%ar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  618. 

L.  G.  L.  GrO. 

ASHKENAZI,  MOSES  ISAAC.  See  Tede- 

scni,  Moses  Isaac. 

ASHKENAZI,  NAPHTALI  B.  JOSEPH: 

Preacher  at  Safed  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  died  at 
Venice  in  1602.  He  wrote  a  work,  entitled  “Imre 
Shefer”  (Words  of  Beauty),  containing  homiletic 
and  exegetical  dissertations  on  the  Bible.  The  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work  published  at  Venice,  1601,  includes 
several  funeral  sermons  by  him. 

Bibliography:  Stelnschneider,  Cat.  BodL  col. 2030;  Conforte* 

gore  ha-Durot,  eU.  Casual,  p.  43b. 

K.  I.  BR. 


ASHKENAZI,  NISSIM  ABRAHAM:  Tal¬ 
mudic  author;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  Smyrna,  where  he  officiated.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Nehmad  le-3Iareh”  (Graceful 
of  Appearance),  which  contains  methodological 
rules  on  the  treatises  Berakot  and  Seder  Zera'im  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  as  well  as  decisions  of  the 
older  and  later  authorities  concerning  the  Halakot 
treated  therein  (Salonica,  1832-46). 

Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  0?ar  ha-Sefcrim ,  p.  397. 

L.  G.  M.  B. 


ASHKENAZI,  RAPHAEL  BEN  JUDAH 
(known  also  as  Raphael  Naphtali  Ashkenazi)  : 
A  rabbi  of  Smyrna,  where  he  died  in  1830,  He 
wrote:  (1)  “March  *Enayim”  (Sight  to  the  Eyes), 
Salonica,  1816— an  index  to  the  Talmud  and  to 
Rashi  and  Tosafot,  after  the  model  of  Benvenisti’s 
“  Sefer  Iveneset  ha-Gedolali  ” ;  (2)  “  March  ha-Gadol B 
(The  Great  Vision),  Salonica,  1829-K?ontaining  hom¬ 
ilies  on  the  Pentateuch ;  (3)  “Dorcsh  Job”  (Seeking 
the  Good),  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  work, 
Salonica,  1831 ;  appended  to  it  is  Judah  Ashkenazi’s 
work,  “Seride  Yehudah”  (Judah’s  Remnant);  (4) 
“  March  ha-Nogah  ”  (The  Vision  of  Glory),  contain¬ 
ing  observations  on  the  works  of  Maimonides,  Salo¬ 
nica,  1840. 


5V  rantacoh  Ofor  JuuScfaHm.  p.  370;  NepJ- 
Gliiroruli. Toledot  Gednle  1  Urarl,  p.  314;  Franco,  TTistnire 
Sf  1  Ope,nt/'  Mortara*  Indict  Alfabctlcoy  s.v. ; 

FOret,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ,  111.  127. 
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ASHKENAZI,  REUBEN  SELIG  BEN 
ISRAEL  ELIEZER:  Rabbi  and  author;  lived  in 
Russia  about  1780.  lie  published  “Malianeh  Reu¬ 
ben”  (Camp  of  Reuben),  a  commentary  on  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Leghorn.  1777. 

IiiuLiOfjRAPHY ;  BeDjacofc.  Ozar  ha-Scfarim.  p.  321;  Su-fn- 
schneiUer.  Cat.  Botll.  col.  2139 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Books 
Brit .  Mu#,  p- G56. 

L.  o.  II.  R. 

ASHKENAZI,  SABBATHAI  BEN  MEER. 

See  Sabbath  a  i  Cohen. 

ASHKENAZI,  SAMUEL  B.  ELIESER: 

Author  of  novella1  to  the  Talmud;  lived  at  Oputow, 
Poland,  in  the  second  half  of. the  sixteenth  century, 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  Meir  b.  Gedaliah  of  Lublin  and 
wrote  “Hiddushim,”  novella}  on  the  Talmudic  trea¬ 
tises  Ketubot  and  Kiddushin,  especially  on  Rashi 
and  the  Tosafofc.  Ashkenazi’s  novelhe  were  culled 
from  the  responsa  literature  (Prossnitz,  1602). 

Bibliography:  Ffirst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  1.  64;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha-Scfarimt  p.  183. 

L.  o.  31.  B. 


ASHKENAZI,  SAUL  COHEN:  Religious 
philosopher  of  German  descent,  as  his  name  indi¬ 
cates;  born  in  Caudia  1470;  died  at  Constantinople 
May  28,  1523.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Elijah  del 
3Iedigo,  who  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  to 
philosophy.  His  principal  works  are:  (1)  “Sliee- 
lot,”  a  philosophic  treatise,  in  the  form  of  questions 
addressed  to  Isaac  Abra  van  el,  published  together 
with  the  latter’s  replies  and  with  philosophic  essays 
by  various  other  authors,  Venice,  1574,  and  (2)  an 
epilogue  to  his  master’s  chief  work,  “Behinat  ha- 
I>at,”  Basel,  1629. 

r2,  Ber- 

D. 

ASHKENAZI,  SIMON,  OF  GALICIA: 

Rabbi  of  Dobromil  and  Jaroslav  (Galicia)  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  R.  Jacob  Isaac 
of  Lublin  (died  1815),  and  carried  on  a  learned  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Jacob  3Iesliullam  Orenstein,  chief 
rabbi  of  Lemberg  (died  1839).  Ashkenazi  wrote 
“  Nahnlat  Shim'on”  (Simon’s  Inheritance),  a  series 
of  cabalistic  dissertations  ou  the  Pentateuch  (1815; 
2d  ed.,  Lemberg,  1848). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Q$ar  ha~Sefarim,  p.  397;  Walden, 
Shan  ha-Gcdolim  hc-IJadash,  1. 128. 

K-  M.  B. 


Bibliography:  Geiger,  Mclo  IJofnayim ,  xxii.  64,  CO, 
lin,  1840;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  eol.  2507. 


ASHKENAZI,  SOLOMON  BEN  NATHAN : 

Court  physician  of  King  Sigismund  II.,  Augustus 
of  Poland  (1548-72),  and  Turkish  diplomat;  born 
probably  about  1520;  died  1602.  A  descendant  of  a 
German  family  settled  in  Udine  (Italy),  he  came  in 
his  early  youth  to  Cracow,  probably  in  the  train  of 
the  Italian  wife  of  .Sigismund,  Bona,  and  owing  to 
his  ability  obtained  the  position  of  first  physician 
to  the  king.  Later  lie  removed  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  displayed  great  skill  in  diplomatic  affairs 
as  member  of  the  skiff  of  Grand  Vizier  iWahomet 
Sakolli,  who  entrusted  him  with  many  delicate  com¬ 
missions.  During  the  Turkish  war  with  Venice 
for  the  possession  of  Cyprus  (1570),  Ashkenazi  was 
engaged  in  the  preliminaries  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
At  the  election  of  the  Polish  king  in  1572,  Turkey 


had  powerful  influence.  Ashkenazi,  who  then  prac¬ 
tically  managed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Turkey,  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  and  won  over  the 
grand  vizier  to  his  side.  When  Henry,  afterward 
King  Henry  III.  of  France,  became  king  of  Poland, 
Ashkenazi  wrote  to  him:  “I  have  rendered  to  your 
Majesty  most  important  service  in  securing  your 
election.  It  was  I  who  effected  all  that  was  done 
here  ”  (Charrierc,  p.  932,  note).  It  was  partly  due 
to  Ashkenazi’s  influence  that  the  decree  of  banish¬ 
ment  of  Jews  from  Venice  was  revoked,  July  19, 
1573.  In  1576  lie  was  appointed  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Porte  to  Venice,  with  full  power  to  con¬ 
clude  peace.  But  the  republic  was  unwilling  to 
receive  the  Jew,  Ashkenazi;  and  not  until  the  grand 
vizier  insisted  was  lie  finally  acknowledged.  There¬ 
after  the  Venetian  authorities  paid  him  great  honor 
and  attention.  lie  was  received  in  state  audience 
and  signed  the  act  of  peace  in  behalf  of  Turkey. 
He  left  three  sons:  Nathan,  Samuel,  and  Obadiah. 
Ilis  wife  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
medicine.  After  Ashkenazi’s  death  she  was  called 
to  the  sick-bed  of  Sultan  3Iehemed  III.,  and  cured 
him  of  smallpox.  Ashkenazi’s  son  Nathan  came 
from  Constantinople  to  Venice  in  1605,  and  was 
treated  by  the  doge  Grimani  with  great  consid¬ 
eration. 

Bibliography:  The  data  for  the  biography  of  Ashkenazi  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  reports  of  the  French  ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  and  of  M.  de  Ferriers,  French  ambassador  to 
Venice  (published  by  Cbarriere,  Negotiations  de  la  France 
dans  1c  Levant,  vol.  Jii.,  passim),  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  Marcantonio  Barbaro  (Albert,  Re- 
lazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Vcncti,  vol.  xvi.,  Florence, 
1N53).  See  also  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  lEmck  ha~Baka ,  ed.  Let- 
teris,  Cracow,  1885,  p.  167.  Zunz,  Jr  tia-%cdck ,  confounds 
the  subject  of  this  notice  with  Solomon  of  Kalahorra  (pp.  68  et 
*cq.).  GriUz,  (Jcsch.  dcr  Judcn ,  ix..  passim ,  and  note  7  (also 
me  Hebrew  translation  by  Rabinowitz,  vol.  vii.  426) ;  M.  A. 
Levy,  Don  Joseph  Nasi ,  etc.,  Breslau,  1859,  8. 

H.  R. 

ASHKENAZI,  ZEBI  HERSCH  (HAKAM 
ZEBI)  B.  JACOB:  Rabbi;  born  1658  in  3Iora via; 
died  3Iay  2,  1718,  at  Lemberg.  He  was  descended 
from  a  well-known  family  of  scholars.  When  a  boy 
he  received  instruction  from  his  father 
Early  and  from  his  grandfather,  Ephraim  ha? 
Life  and  Kolien,  then  rabbi  at  Alt-Ofen,  and 
Education,  later  went  to  Salonica,  where  for  some 
time  he  attended  the  school  of  Elihu 
Cobo.  There,  also,  he  witnessed  the  deplorable  aber¬ 
rations  which  had  grown  out  of  the  schisms  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  movement;  and  this 
experience  became  a  determining  factor  in  his  whole 
career.  During  his  stay  at  Salonica,  Ashkenazi  de¬ 
voted  himself  mainly  to  an  investigation  of  the 
Sephardic  methods  of  study.  Upon  his  return  jour¬ 
ney  to  Alt-Ofen  he  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time 
(probably  till  1679)  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
learning  and  astuteness  made  such  an  impression 
that,  though  a  Polish  scholar,  he  was  termed  wfya- 
kam,”  which  Sephardic  title  lie  thenceforth  retained 
and  by  which  he  is  known  in  history.  Shortly  after 
his  return  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Alt-Ofen. 

When,  in  1686,  Alt-Ofen  was  invested,  Ashkenazi, 
after  seeing  his  young  wife  and  daughter  killed  by 
a  cannon-shot,  was  compelled  to  flee;  thus  becom¬ 
ing  separated  from  his  parents,  who  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Prussians.  Proceeding  to  Sarajevo, 
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lie  received  an  appointment  as  rabbi,  in  which  post 
he  remained  until  1689.  He  probably  resigned  on 
account  of  some  contention  with  certain  members 
of  his  congregation,  and  left  Sarajevo 
Arrival  in  for  Germain*.  In  Berlin  he  married 
Germany.  Sarah  (died  at  Lemberg  Jan.  23,  1719), 
the  daughter  of  Meshullam  Zalman 
Mircls  Neumark,  chief  rabbi  of  Altona,  Hamburg, 
and  Wandsbeck. 

On  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  he  went  in  1690 
to  Altona,  where  the  leading  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  founded  a  study-house  (Klaus)  and  in¬ 
stalled  Ashkenazi  as  rabbi.  His  school  became 
celebrated,  and  pupils  assembled  from  all  parts  to 
hear  him;  but  his  income  as  rabbi  of  the  Klaus  was 
only  60  thalers  annually,  so  that  lie  was  compelled 
to  defray  his  living  expenses  by  engaging  in  various 


Zebi  Hlrsdi  Ashkenazi. 

(From  the  “  Transactions  of  th«  Jtvrkb  Historical  Society,”  London.) 


business  pursuits  (dealing  in  jewelry,  etc.).  After 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  whom  Ashkenazi  had 
latterly  aided  in  his  official  duties,  one  party  in  the 
Jewish  community  wished  to  have  Ashkenazi  in¬ 
stalled  as  rabbi  of  tlie  three  congregations ;  while 
another  party  favored  the  election  of  Moses  b,  Alex¬ 
ander  Rothenburg.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  both 
candidates  should  serve,  but  alternately,  each  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  Naturally,  friction  and  strife 
over  religious  questions  ensued,  and  finally  became  so 
intense  that  in  1709  Ashkenazi  deemed  it  advisable 
to  resign  and  resume  his  duties  as  rabbi  of  the  Klaus. 

Ashkenazi  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain 
In  Altona  long;  for  on  Jan.  10,  1710,  he  received  a 
letter  of  appointment  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  the 
Ashkenazim  congregation  of  Amsterdam.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  free  residence,  the  office  carried  with  it  a 
yearly  salary  of  2,500  Dutch  guilders — a  sum  the 


magnitude  of  which  becomes  evident  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  fifty  years  later  375  guilders  was  the  usual 
salary  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin.  .Unselfish  and 
independent  by  nature,  Ashkenazi  renounced  the 
perquisites  of  his  office,  such  as  fees  in  civil  suits, 
etc.,  in  order  to  maintain  his  independence,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  high  position  only  upon 
Becomes  tlie  condition  that  under  no  circum- 
Chief  stances  was  he  to  be  required  to  sub- 
Babbi  of  ordinate  himself  to  the  congregation, 
Am-  or  to  be  obliged  to  receive  gifts,  and 

sterdam.  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pre¬ 

serve  absolute  freedom  of  action  on  all 
occasions.  From  the  very  beginning  he  encountered 
in  Amsterdam  a  hostile  part}',  whose  principal  leader 
was  a  certain  Aaron  Polak  Gokkes.  Indeed,  the 
difficulties  with  the  directors  became  so  serious  that, 
on  May  26,  1712,  it  was  decided  to  dismiss  the  chief 
rabbi  at  the  end  of  the  term  (three  years)  mentioned 
in  his  letter  of  appointment.  Ashkenazi  announced 
|  that  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances  accept 
this  dismissal,  which  he  regarded  as  unjust.  Seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  arose.  The  rabbi’s  salary  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  paid,  for  in  the  register  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  congregation  the  present  writer  has  found 
an  entry  to  the  effect  that  on  Saturday,  Nisan  4, 
5472  (April  12,  1712),  the  parnasim  sent  a  secretary 
and  two  attendants  of  the  congregation  to  Ashkenazi 
to  inform  the  latter  that  upon  the  return  of  the  let¬ 
ter  of  appointment  he  would  be  paid  the  money  to 
which  lie  was  still  entitled.  Ashkenazi,  however, 
naturally  declined  to  return  this  piece  of  evidence, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  offi¬ 
cial  documents  of  tlie  congregation. 

But  worse  was  still  to  come.  On  June  30,  1713, 
Nehcmiali  Iliyy a  Hayyun  arrived  at  Amsterdam  and 
requested  permission  of  the  Portuguese  congrega¬ 
tion  to  circulate  his  writings,  which 
Congre-  had  been  published  at  Berlin.  Ash- 
gational  kenazi  thought  Hayyun  was  an  old 
Differences,  enemy  of  his  from  Sarajevo  and  Salon- 
ica,  and  at  once  requested  Solomon 
j  Ayllon,hakam  of  the  Portuguese  congregation,not  to 
!  accord  patronage  to  the  stranger,  who  was  unfavor¬ 
ably  known  to  him.  Ashkenazi  believed  himself 
justified  in  making  this  demand,  as  the  Portuguese 
congregation  and  its  rabbi  had,  from  the  beginning, 
treated  him  most  courteously,  and  had  already,  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  at  Altona,  repeatedly  sent  to  him  from 
the  Sephardim  of  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Lon¬ 
don  religio-legal  questions  for  liis  decision.  Hay¬ 
yun  thereupon  called  on  Ashkenazi  personally  and 
made  an  explanation;  whereupon  the  rabbi  retracted 
his  accusation,  stating  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  Meanwhile  several  members  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  congregation  had  submitted  Hayyun’s  wri¬ 
tings  to  the  judgment  of  Moses  Ilagis,  a  messenger 
from  Jerusalem  then  sojourning  at  Amsterdam,  who 
immediately  discovered  their  Shabbethaian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  tendencies  and  gave  the  alarm.  He  also 
called  the  attention  of  Ashkenazi  to  the  dangerous 
doctrines  published  in  Hayyun’s  book,  whereupon  the 
rabbi  again  warned  the  directorate  of  the  Sephardim 
congregation  not  to  support  the  author.  Ashkenazi 
rejected  a  proposition  to  designate  the  objectionable 
passages,  and  declined  to  act  as  member  of  a  com- 
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n,ittt*e  of  investigation,  because  lie  did  not  regard 
Av Hon,  the  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim,  as  a  competent 
authority  on  such  questions.  Thereupon  a  fierce 
contention  ensued,  during  the  progress  of  which 
Hagis  fought  valiantly  beside  Ash- 
Opposition  kenazi.  A  great  number  of  pamphlets, 
toHayyun.  some  of  them  now  quite  rare,  were 
issued  by  both  sides,  in  which  the  con¬ 
testants  indulged  in  the  most  vehement  abuse  of 
each  other.  On  July  23,  1713,  Ashkenazi  placed 
Havyun  under  the  ban,  because  the  investigating 
committee  appointed  by  the  Sephardic  directorate 
had  not  yet  made  its  report.  In  consequence  of 
this  measure,  both  Ashkenazi  and  Hagis  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  street  attacks,  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  threatened  to  kill 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  constantly  increasing 
bitterness  and  animosity,  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Ay  lion  alone,  was 
publicly  announced.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
writings  of  Havyun  contained  nothing  which  could 
he  construed  as  offensive  to  Judaism.  It  was  pub¬ 
licly  announced  in  the  synagogue  that  Havyun  was 
to  be  exonerated  from  every  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
on  the  following  day  a  public  reception  was  ten¬ 
dered  him  at  the  synagogue,  on  which  occasion  un- 
punillelcd  honor  was  shown  him.  Naturally,  the 
Sephardic  opponents  of  Ashkenazi  had  found  excel¬ 
lent  support  among  the  rabbi’s  adversaries  in  bis 
own  German  congregation.  The  controversy  was 
now  waged  so  fiercely  that  even  the  family -life  of 
tlx*  community  became  affected,  and  all  peace  van¬ 
ished  from  the  otherwise  model  congregation  of 
Amsterdam.  Ashkenazi  was  deserted,  except  for  a 
few  friends  that  remained  faithful  to  him.  When, 
finally,  he  was  summoned  by  the  directors  of  the 
Portuguese  congregation  to  appear  before  their  tri¬ 
bunal — which,  of  course,  had  no  jurisdiction — he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  as  he  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
asked  to  retract  and  to  praise  and  recommend  Hay- 
yun.  Through  a  Christian  advocate  the  directorate 
again  summoned  Ashkenazi  to  appear,  Nov.  9, 1713; 
and  when  he  again  refused,  he  and  Moses  Hagis 
were  formally  placed  under  the  ban 
Placed  by  the  Portuguese  community.  Ash- 
Under  the  kenazi  was  temporarily  placed  under 
Ban.  arrest  in  his  own  home — probably  to 
protect  his  life — by  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities,  who  had  been  influenced  against  him  by 
Ay  lion  and  the  Portuguese  leaders;  and  the  whole 
matter  was  brought  before  the  magistracy  in  order 
to  secure  Ashkenazi’s  deposition  and  banishment 
from  Amsterdam.  The  magistrates  thereupon  sought 
the  opinions  of  certain  professors  at  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  llarderwyk,  including  Willem  Surenhuis  and 
Adrian  Reland,  on  the  dispute;  but  their  decision, 
if  given,  has  not  been  made  known. 

Ashkenazi  forestalled  the  magisterial  action  by 
resigning  his  office  and  fleeing,  in  the  beginning  of 
1714,  from  Amsterdam,  perhaps  secretly,  with  the 
aid  of  his  friend  Solomon  Levi  Norden  de  Lima. 
After  leaving  his  wife  and  children  at  Emden,  he 
proceeded  to  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Seph¬ 
ardic  congregation  of  that  city.  In  1705  lie  was 
invited  to  pronounce  a  judicial  decision  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  rabbi  David  Nieto,  who,  in 


a  certain  sermon,  had  given  utterance  to  Spinozistic 
views.  In  Jon  Ashkenazi  found  many  friends, 
and  received  many  tributes  of  regard.  Even  before 
this  he  had  been  invited  to  take  the  rabbinate  of  the 
Sephardic  congregation,  but  refused. 

His  It  seems  that  his  portrait  in  oil  was 
Sojourn  in  jointed  here,  after  lie  had  refused,  on 
London,  account  of  religious  scruples,  to  have 
his  bust  stamped  on  a  coin.  In  the 
following  spring  he  returned  to  Emden,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  to  Poland  by  w  ay  of  Hanover,  Ilalber- 
stadt,  Berlin,  and  Breslau,  stopping  at  each  place 
for  some  time.  After  roaming  about  in  the  vicinity 
of  Opatow,  Poland,  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  to 
serve  as  member  of  a  judicial  body  convened  to 
settle  a  complicated  legal  question. 

Upon  the  death  of  Simhah  Cohen  Rapoport,  in 
1717,  Ashkenazi  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Lemberg, 
where  he  stood  in  high  repute,  both  in  his  congre¬ 
gation  and  in  the  community  at  large.  Four  months 
after  entering  upon  this  office,  he  died. 

Of  a  firm  and  unselfish  bat  abrupt  and  passionate 
disposition,  Ashkenazi  everywhere  aroused  the  dis¬ 
content  and  hatred  of  the  rich  and  the  scholarly. 
Extensive  learning,  keen  intelligence,  and  excep¬ 
tional  linguistic  attainments,  all  combined  to  ma*ke 
him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day. 

All  his  contemporaries,  even  those 
Praised  by  who  knew  him  only  as  the  head  of  the 
Contem-  Klousat  Altona,  unite  in  praising  his 
poraries.  profound  learning,  his  astuteness,  his 
clearness  of  exposition,  which  never 
degenerated  into  the  subtleties  of  the  pilpul,  and  his 
absolute  disregard  for  the  influence  of  money.  He 
would  suffer  serious  deprivation  rather  than  accept 
pecuniary  assistance ;  and  this  characteristic,  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  wealthy  of  that  day  as  obstinacy  and 
arrogance,  became  to  him  a  source  of  much  suffer¬ 
ing  and  enmity. 

Of  his  works,  only  a  part  of  his  responsa  have 
been  printed,  under  the  title  “Responsa  Hakam 
Zebi*  (Amsterdam,  1712,  and  since  frequently  re¬ 
published).  They  are  distinguished  by  lucidity  of 
treatment  and  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the 
subject. 

Bibliography:  Buber,  .Aiis7ie  Shcm ,  pp.  187-192:  Kaufm&nn,  In 
Transactions  iff  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England* 
iii.  ire  et  :  Uniiz,  Gescli.  dcr  Juden ,  x.  352  et  xeq.  and 
note  6:  Jacob  Ermien.  Tot  al  ha-Kaiaoth ;  idem,  MegUlat 
Sefer:  H.  A.  Wacenaar,  beK»uninj?  of  Tote  dot  Yd'hcz ;  J. 
M*  Schulz.  appendix  to  Ma^chvt  Kodcsh  ;  Dembitzer,  Kelt- 
lat  Yod .  L  91  ct  req.i  Fuenn,  Kiryah  NeVmanah ,  pp.  86  et 
*r<r.:  Mulder,  in  Xednlandsch-Ixraclictisch  Jaarbochje* 
Stax  pp-  42  it  *'//. ;  idem.  Jets  over  de  Bcyraaf plaatsen. 
No.  IS.  p.  17;  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  of  two  of  Ash- 
kenazfs  children,  who  died  in  1712-1713. 

U  G.  J-  VH. 

ASHKINASI,  MIKHAIL  OSIPOVICH: 
Writer  in  French  and  Russian ;  born  at  Odessa 
April  16,  1851.  Having  graduated  from  the  Odessa 
High  School,  I»e  studied  medicine  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  at  the  University  of  Kiev. 
Ill  health  forced  him  to  discontinue  his  studies. 
While  recuperating  he  visited,  in  turn,  Italy,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  and  Nice.  In  the  early  eighties  he  published 
in  w  Xedyelya 19  and  in  u  Novorossiski  Telegraf  n  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Jewish  question,  in  which 
he  advocated  acliange  in  the  economic  mode  of  Jew¬ 
ish  life,  and  suggested  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
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livelihood.  At  that  time  Ashkinasi  conducted  the 
Jewish  trade-school  “Trud”  of  Odessa.  Later  he 
estahlished  a  model  farm-school  for  Jewish  children 
at  Fiodorovka,  near  the  same  place. 

In  1887  he  settled  permanent  \y  in  Paris,  where  he 
contributed — either  in  his  own  name  or  under  the 
pseudonym  “Michel  Delines” — articles  on  Russian 
literature  to  various  publications,  principal  among 
which  were  the  * Atheuieum,”  “Siecle,”  “Indepen- 
dance  Beige.”  and  many  others.  At  the  same  time 
he  published  at  Paris:  “La  Terre  dans  le  Roman 
Russe  ” ;  “  La  France  Jugee  par  la  Russie  ” ;  “  L’Alle- 
magne  Jugee  par  la  Russie  ” ;  “  Nos  Amis  les  Russes.” 

The  western  European  public  became  acquainted 
with  Russian  literature  through  AshkinasFs  trans¬ 
lations  into  French  of  several  of  Tolstoi’s  works — 
“  Enfance  et  Adolescence  ”  and  u  Napoleon  et  la  Cam- 
pagne  <le  Russie,”  besides  Shchedrin’s  “Za  Rube- 
zhom,”  under  the  title,  “ Berlin  et  Paris”;  Gon¬ 
charov’s  u  Obryv, "under  the  title  “  La  Fautc  de  la 
Graud’mere,”  1885;  and  Dostoyevski’s  “  Podrostok,” 
under  the  title  “Mon  Pere  Xaturel,”  1886;  some 
novels  by  Garschin;  “ Samson  the  Powerful,”  by 
Or/.hesko ;  and  Lazhechnikov’s  “  Le  Palais  de  Glace,  ” 
1889. 

Among  original  novels  in  French  by  Ashkinasi 
are :  “ Eli  Russie,”  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  Univcrselle,” 
1885;  “La  Chasse  aux  Juifs”;  and  “Les  Victimes.” 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Russian  period¬ 
icals  “Nedyelya,”  “Xovosti,”  and  others,  and  since 
1889  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  “Paris,”  under 
the  pen-name  “Michel  Reader.” 

Bibliography:  V engcro v, K ri t ic*}-B iogra ficlicxki Slava r  R u»»~ 
hikU  Pimtdci,  s.v.:  s.  Litcraturnaua  Spravka ,  In 
Ywkhod,  1889,  Ai.  xU.  37-38. 

H.  R. 

ASHMODAI.  See  Asmodeus. 

ASHMUN  or  ESKIffTJN  (p^R):  The  name  of 
a  Phenician  god  worshiped  at  Sidon  and  Cartilage, 
in  Cyprus  and  in  Sardinia.  A  trilingual  inscription 
from  the  latter  island  (“C.  I.  S.”  143)  identifies  him 
with  ^Esculapius,  the  Greek  god  of  healing.  Near 
Sidon,  Eshmunazcr  built  for  him  a  temple  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  consecrated  to  him  a  spring  and  a  grove  (“  C. 
I.  S.”  3).  This  is  the  iEsculapius  grove  of  Strabo 
(xvi.  2,  22).  The  large  number  of  proper  names  in 
the  inscriptions  from  Citium  and  Idalium  in  Cyprus 
into  which  Aslimun  enters  prove  the  popularity  of 
his  worship  there.  At  Carthage,  Tanith  (Ashtarte) 
and  Baal  were  worshiped  in  his  temple  (“C.  I.  S.”  p. 
252);  and  the  inscriptions  from  North  Africa  contain 
many  names  compounded  of  his,  which  also  prove 
how  extensively  lie  was  worshiped.  Ilis  close  connec- 


for  Tannnuz,  who,  from  the  epithet  “Adon,” 
“Lord,”  was  called  by  the  Greeks  “Adonis.”  See 
Tammuz  and  AEsiima. 

Bibliography:  Baethgen,  Beit r (lye  zur  Sem.  Beligioiis- 

yeseh.  pp.  44  et  tcq. 

J.  JR.  g.  a.  b. 

ASHMT7RAH ;  A  special  term  (compare  “a 
watch  in  /he  night,”  Ps.  xc.  4)  in  the  synagogal  rite 
of  Avignon,  denoting  the  early  morning  service  on 
UcsHuf.  Rabbah,  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacies. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Ritas  der  Synagogc  von  Avignon,  in 

Ally.  Zcit .  dcsJud.  1839,  p.  118. 

A.  D. 

ASHPENAZ  :  Chief  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3). 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

ASHRE  (YOSHEBE  BETEKA):  The  open¬ 
ing  words  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5  [4] :  “  Blessed  are  they  who 
dwell  in  thy  house:  they  will  he  still  praising  thee. 
[In  A.V.]  Selali.”  This  verse,  interpreted  by  Joshua 
ben  Levy  to  signify  that  those  who  sit  pondering  on 
the  greatness  of  God  before  offering  their  prayer  in 
the  house  of  God  are  the  really  “blessed  ones”  (Ber. 
326),  is,  together  with  (the  closing  words  of  Ps.exliv. 
15)  “  Ashre  ha-' Am,”  u  Happy  the  people  to  iwliom 
this  is  allotted  [A.  V.,  “that  is  in  such  a  case”], 
happy  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord,”  recited 
three  times  a  day,  twice  in  the  morning  and  once  in 
the  afternoon  prayer  before  Ps.  cxlv.,  concerning 
which  it  is  said:  “Whosoever  recites  Psalm' cxlv. 
three  times  a  day  may  feel  certain  of  having  a  portion 
in  the  life  to  come  ”  (Ber.  46).  The  three  Ashre  or 
beatitudes  in  the  two  introductory  verses — some 
added  also  the  Ashre  of  Ps.  cxix.  1,  and  more,  verses 
beginning  with  Ashre  (sceTosafot  Ber.  326,  and  Beer, 
prayer-book  “Abodath  Yisrael,”  p.  68,  note;  Zunz. 
“Ritus,”  59) — were  selected  to  express  the  idea  of 
being  thrice  blessed  by  the  recitation  of  a  Psalm 
containing  so  fervent  a  praise  ofGod  before  offering 
prayer  as  does  the  one  hundred  and  forty -fifth  Psalm. 
See  Tanya  ii.  in  the  name  of  Rashi.  K. 

ASHRE  ('"itytf):  The  initial  word  of  the  verses 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5  [A.  V.  4]  and  cxliv.  15,  which  verses 
are  always  prefixed  to  Ps.  cxlv.  in  its  recital  in  the 
synagogal  service.  In  the  northern  liturgies  these 
opening  verses  are  associated  with  a  chant  trans¬ 
ferred  direct  from  the  Sabbath  cantillation  (where 
it  forms  the  coda,  or  concluding  strain,  of  each  read¬ 
ing  in  the  lesson)  as  illustrated  below: 

a.  F.  L.  G. 


Con  moto. 


ASHRE 


Ash  -  -re  yo  -  she  -  be,,.*.,  be  -  te  -  ka. 
How  hap  -  py  the  dwellers  in  Thy  te m  -  pie, 


*od  ye- ha  -  la  -  lu  -  ka:  se  -  lah! 
for  for  -  ev  -  er  they  may  praise  Thee 1 


tion  at  Sidon  and  Carthage  with  Baal  and  Ashtarte, 
his  importance  where  worshiped,  and  the  fact  that  in 
many  proper  names,  especially  in  Cyprus,  he  is  des¬ 
ignated  "Adonis  ”  (compare  “  C.  I.  S.”  10, 42.  and  44), 
indicate  that  Aslimun  may  have  been  a  local  name 


ASHRE  HA- ‘AM  (Dyn  Ps.  Ixxxix.  16, 

prefixed  to  “Asiibe”  on  the  Day  of  Memorial,  or 
New-\  ear,  immediately  after  the  sounding  of  the 
Shofar.  It  is  then  associated  in  Ashkenazic  con¬ 
gregations  with  a  beautiful  and  typical  melody,  of 
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medieval  origin,  in  the  fourth  (Ilypophrygian)  mode 
of  the*  Gregorian  plain-song,  ranging  from  the  fourth 
deirree  below  the  mediant  to  the  fifth  above.  This 
melodv  is  now  one  of  the  “ representative  themes” 
<$ee  Music,  Syxagogal)  of  the  penitential  season; 
bt'imr  heard  as  an  anticipatory  announcement  in  the 
chanting  of  the  Seiihot  which  precede  it,  and  again 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  (Siiema4),  which  closes  it  at 
the  end  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  affords  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  that  characteristically  Orien¬ 
tal  cadence,  descending  the  interval  of  a  fourth  on 
to  the  final  note.which  so  frequently  closes  with  their 
own  peculiar  flavor  many  of  the  older  medieval 
chants  in  the  German  and  Polish  tradition. 
a.  F.  L.  C. 

ASHRE 


to  men  t  period  only  one  city,  known  variously  as 
u  Aslitaroth,”  u  Ashteroth  Karnaim,”  and  u  Kamaim,” 
and  that  the  statement  of  Eusebius  is  due  to  the  inter¬ 
change  which  some  of  the  names  of  the  region  under¬ 
went  in  the  later  time.  This  conclusion  seems  justi¬ 
fied  from  the  fact  that  the  sources  which  are  really  old 
(the  inscription  of  Thothmes  III.  [W.  Max  Mailer, 
“Asien  und  Europa,”  p.  162],  and  El-Amama  let¬ 
ters;  compare  Schrader,  MK.  B.”  v.  (see  p.  206)  Nos. 
142,  237 ;  and  Sayee,  “Patriarchal  Palestine,”  pp. 
133. 153)  mention  but  one  place,  and  that  the  Bib¬ 
lical  material  is  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
supposition  of  two  places  unnecessary.  The  ques¬ 
tion  can  not  be  actually  determined  till  the  sites  are 
explored. 

HA-AM. 


*od . .  ye  hal  -  -  la  -  lu  -  ka.  Se 

they  shall  aye.,...,  he  prais  -  -  ing  Thee. ....  Se 


lah. 

lafu 


ASHTAROTH:  A  city  east  of  the  Jordan  on  Bibliography:  Schumacher.  Across  the  Jordan,  pp.  121-147; 
»!ie  table-land  of  Gilead.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  under  H  ***  8“d  blw,08rBp^ 

kingdom  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Josh.  ix.  10),  “T  G.  A.  B. 

though  it  would  seem  from  other  passages  (Deut. 

i.  4;  Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12  and  31)  that  Edrei  shared  ASHTEROTH  KARNAIM  (Q'yip 
that  honor.  The  two  cities  seem  to  have  constituted  A  town  east  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  u  Onomas- 
his  kingdom.  Afterward  Aslitaroth  was  one  of  the  tica,”  ed.  Lagiirde,  209,  61,  213,  39);  called  simply 
Levitical  cities  (I  Chron.  vi.  56  [A.  V.  71]).  Its  name  w  Karnaim  r  in  Amos  vi.  13  (so  Wellhausen,  Nowaek, 

appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  plural,  but  it  was  and  G.  A.  Smith,  ad  lcc.)>  in  I  Macc.  v.  43,  and  II 

no  doubt  originally  simply  “Ashtart,”  derived  from  Macc.  xii.  21,  26.  The  first  element  in  the  name  was 

the  oI«I  Semitic  goUdess.  whose  temple  it  no  doubt  derived  from  the  goddess  Ash  tart,  wllOSO  temple  was 

contained.  The  relation  of  Aslitaroth  to  Asiiteiioth  situated  in  the  town  (ll  Macc.  xii.  26).  The  last 

Kahnaim  is  obscure.  Eusebius  (u  Onomastica,”  ed.  part  of  the  name  has  been  variously  explained. 

La  garde,  eeix.  61,  ccxiii.  39)  gives  two  trans-Jordanic  Stade  (“Zeitschrift,”  vi.  323)  understands  “the 

place*  called  Ashtart.  Buhl  (“Geographic,”  pp.  248  horned  Astarte”  to  be  a  moon  goddess,  the  horns 

et  *eq.)  holds  that  there  were  two  places,  and  identi-  referring  to  the  crescent  of  the  moon;  Barton  in  1894 

fies  Tell-Ashterch  with  Aslitaroth,  and  El-MuzOrib  (“Hebraica,”  x.  40)  explained  it  as  an  Ashtart  rep- 

"  Ashtoreth  Kamaim.  Similarly,  G.  A.  Smith  in  resented  by  some  homed  animal,  a  cow,  bull,  or  ram; 

1895  (“Historical  Geography,”  map)  identified  Ash-  Moore  (“Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.”  xvi.  155  ),  on  the  basis  of 

hm>ih  with  Tell-Ashtereh,  and  Ashteroth  Karnaim  Baal-Karaaiip,  whose  temple  near  Carthage  was  on  a 
^ith  Tell-Ashary,  but  has  since  found  reason  to  dis-  mountain  formed  by  two  peaks  separated  by  a  gorge, 
card  this  view.  interprets  the  name  as  “  the  goddess  of  the  two-peaked 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  in  the  Old  Tes-  mountain.”  This  last  is  the  probable  solution. 


Ashtoreth 
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The  town  was  very  old.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Thothmes  III.  (thirteenth  century  n.c. ;  compare  W. 
Max  31  Idler,  “  Asien  und  Europa,”  p.  162)  and  in  the 
El-Amarna  tablets  (fourteenth  century  «.c. ;  compare 
Schrader,  “Iv.  JL”  v.,  Nos.  142,  287;  Sayce,  "Patri¬ 
archal  Palestine,”  pp.  183,  153).  It  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  by  Dillmann  (on  Gen.  xiv.  5)  with  the  mound 
of  Tell  Ashtereh;  by  G.  A.  Smith  (^  Hist.  Geog.” 
map)  with  Tell  Ashary;  and  by  Buhl  (“Geog.”  pp. 
248  et  scg.),  whom  Gunkel  (on  Gen.  xiv.  5)  follows, 
with  El-Muzerib  (see  also  Buhl,  “Zur  Topographic 
des  Ostjordanlandes,”  pp.  13  it  seq. ;  “Zeit.  Deutsch. 
Palilst.  Ver.”  vols.  xiii.,  xv.).  The  real  site  can 
not  be  determined  until  some  of  these  mounds  are 
excavated.  See  Asiitarotu. 

j.  jr.  G.  A.  B. 

ASHTORETH :  The  name  given  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  to  the  old  Semitic  mother-goddess,  called  in 
Phenieia,  Ashtarte;  in  Babylonia,  Ishtar;  and  in 
Arabia,  Atlitar.  (For  her  worship  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  see  Astarte.)  Ashtoreth  is  derived  from 
Ashtart  by  a  distortion  after  the  analogy  of  “Bo- 
sheth”  (compare  Jastrow,  “Jour.  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture  ”  xiii.  28,  note). 

Ashtarte  was  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Sidonians, 
among  whom  she  was  worshiped  as  an  independent 
divinity,  and  also  under  the  name 
The  “Ashtarte  of  the  name  of  Baal,”  as  a 
Goddess  in  counterpart  of  Baal  (compare  “  C.  I.  S.  ” 

Phenieia.  i.  3  and  “Ilebraica,”  x.  33).  A  frag¬ 
ment  quoted  in  Philo  Biblos  connects 
the  worship  of  Ashtarte  with  Tyre  (compare  also 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  viii.  5,  £3;  “Contra  Ap.”  i.  18, 
who  quotes  Menander),  while  Lucian  (“Do  Syria 
Dea,”  6-9)  describes  in  some  detail  her  worship 
at  Gebal  (By bios),  in  which  the  wailing  for  Tammuz 
was  a  prominent  feature.  As  a  part  of  this  ritual, 
women  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  either  their  hair  or 
their  chastity.  A  shrine  of  this  goddess  was  found 
also  in  the  city  of  Askelon  in  Philistia  (Herodotus, 
i.  105),  in  which  the  armor  was  hung  after  the  battle 
of  Gilboa  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

The  Phenician  colonies  carried  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  into  the  Mediterranean.  In  Cyprus  she 
had  important  temples  at  Citium  and 
In  Paphos,  and  left  a  deep  impression 
Phenician  on  its  civilization  (compare  “  Heb.”  x. 

Colonies.  42-46 and  “Jour,  of  Hellenic  Studies,” 
1888,  pp.  175-206).  It  also  left  its 
impress  in  Malta  and  Sicily  (“  Heb.”  x.  46-49).  From 
Cyprus  her  cult  found  its  way  to  Corinth  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  where  it  corrupted  the  simple 
purity  of  the  old  Greek  family  life  (compare  Far- 
nell’s  “Cults  of  the  Greek  States,”  xxi.— xxiii.). 

From  Sicily  it  made  its  wrajr  to  some  extent  into 
Italy. 

In  North  Africa,  Ashtoreth  w;as  known  as  Tanith 
(see  Barton,  “Semitic  Origins,”  p.  253,  note  6),  to 
which  is  frequently  attached  the  epithet  “  Face  of 
Baal,”  showing  that  she  was  often  regarded  as  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  that  god.  She  was  also  called  Dido 
(Love),  and  was,  as  Augustine  says  (“  De  Civitate 
Dei,”  ii.  4),  worshiped  with  obscene  rites  (compare 
“Heb.”  x. 48-53). 

In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  she  was  worshiped  as 


Ishtar  at  several  different  shrines,  in  each  of  which 
the  goddess  possessed  slightly  varying  character¬ 
istics.  Erech  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
In  most  important  of  these  shrines,  where 
Babylonia,  she  was  called  also  Nana,  and  gen¬ 
erally  appears  as  the  goddess  of  sex¬ 
ual  love  and  of  fertility. 

At  Agade  she  was  worshiped  as  the  spouse  of 
Shamash  (“Heb.  ”  x.  24-26),  and  at  Babylon  as  that  of 
Marduk.  At  the  latter  shrine,  where  she  was  called 
Zarpanit,  she  was  the  goddess  of  fertility  for  both 
plants  and  animals.  According  to  Herodotus  (i. 
199),  every  Babylonian  woman  once  in  her  life  was 
compelled  to  offer  her  person  at  Zarpanit’s  shrine 
(compare  “Heb.”  x.  15-23). 

From  Babylonia,  emigrants  carried  her  worship 
to  Assyria,  as  represented  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions.  In  Assyria,  at  Nineveh,  and  Assur  she  was 
regarded  as  the  spouse  of  Assur  and  the  mother 
of  gods  and  men.  With  the  god  Assur  she  was 
supreme,  although  other  gods  were  worshiped. 
Another  shrine  of  hers  of  high  antiquity  was  at 
Arbela.  From  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  onward  the 
Ishtar  of  Arbela  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
other  Ishtars.  She  had  no  spouse,  was  mother,  and 
a  goddess  of  war.  Probably  her  worship  there  had 
never  been  united  with  that  of  a  male  deity  (com¬ 
pare  “Ileb.”  ix.  131-155). 

In  Arabia  she  was  known  as  Atlitar, and  in  southern 
Arabia  at  least  was  changed  into  a  masculine  deity. 
An  interesting  inscription  (“Jour.  Asiat.”  8  sor.,  ii. 

256  ct  seq.)  exhibits  this  transition  in 
In  Arabia,  process  (compare  “Ileb.”  x.  204).  As 
a  goddess  Atlitar  w  as  a  mother,  and 
wTas  bifurcated  (rather  than  transformed)  into  a  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  deity,  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  mankind  (compare  Mordtmann,  “  Ilimyaritisclie 
Inscliriften  und  Alterthftmer,”  No.  869).  The  father 
was  known  as  Atlitar,  or  by  such  epithets  as  “  Ilmaq- 
qaliu.”  “Talab  Riyam,”  etc. ;  the  mother,  as  Shams 
(compare  Barton,  “Semitic  Origins,”  pp.  129  et 
seq.). 

As  a  god,  Atlitar  w'as  the  god  of  fertility.  From 
southern  Arabia  his  w  orship  was  transferred  to  Abys¬ 
sinia,  where  he  was  know’ll  as  Astar,  and  w  here  many 
features  of  his  worship  still  survive 
In  in  the  rites  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
Abyssinia,  (compare  “  Epigraphisclie  Denkmiiler 
aus  Abessinien  ” ;  Bent,  “  Sacred  City 
of  the  Ethiopians  ” ;  and  Glaser,  “  Die  Abessiuier  in 
Arabicn  und  Africa  ”). 

In  northern  Arabia  the  name  Atlitar  does  not  ap¬ 
pear;  but  there  are  two  goddesses,  Al-Uzza  and  Al- 
Lat,  who  are  shown  elsewhere  as  goddesses  of  fertil¬ 
ity"  scarcely  disguised  under  these  epithets  (compare 
**  Heb.  ”  x.  08-66).  Al-Uzza  was  worshiped  especially 

aL  ITaklila  and  Mecca,  and  Al-Lat  at  Taif  and  by  the 
Nabataeans  (compare  “C.  I.  S.”  ii.  Nos.  170,  183, 
183).  She  is  mentioned  b}*  nerodotus,  iii.  8. 

This  cult  thus  presents  an  underlying  unity 
throughout  the  Semitic  world,  with  many  local  dif¬ 
ferences.  .  Various  animals  w  ere  sacred  to  this  deity 
in  different  places,  w  hile  she  w  as  frequentty  pictured 
in  their  form.  Thus,  at  Eryx  she  was  thought  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  a  dove  and  a 
gazelle  at  Mecca.  At  Arbela  she  was  conceived  by 
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Assurbanipal  as  a  warrioress,  behung  with  bow  and 
quiver  (“  I lebraica,”  ix.  162);  while  Zidonian  coins 
picture  her  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  galley  and 
pointing  forward  as  though  guiding  the  vessel  on 
its  way.  Other  local  circumstances  gave  her  many 
other  forms.  TIiust  in  Sabina  she  was  identified 
with  the  sun  and  the  morning  star;  at  Mecca  and 
in  Assyria,  with  Venus;  and  at  Zidon,  with  the 
moon. 

Schrader  (“C.  I.  O.  T.”  2d  ed.),  Sayce  (“Ilibbert 
Lect.”  252),  and  Driver  (Hastings’  “Diet,  of  the 
Bible”)  hold  to  the  non-Semitic  origin  of  this  cult. 
Paul  llaupt  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  34,  758  et  Zimmern 
(“Bab.  Buss.”  38),  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (“Assyrian 
Grammar,”  p.  181),  Moore  (“ Encyc.  Bib.”),  G.  Hoff¬ 
mann  (“  L’eber  Einige  Fhonizische  Inschriften,” 22h)> 
and  Barton  (“Heb.”  x.  69  et  seq. )  have  argued  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  worshiped  of  Semitic  divinities  should  have 
been  of  non-Semitic  origin.  It  appears  plausible 
to  assume  that  the  goddess  originated  in  Arabia  in 
primitive  Semitic  times  in  connection  with  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  date-palm,  and  that,  as  the  Semites  mi¬ 
grated,  she  was  transplanted  to  the  different  countries 
(compare  Barton,  “Semitic  Origins,”  eh.  iii.-v.).  See 
Astarte. 

Bibliography  :  Movers,  Die  Phonizicr,  1850,  i.  559-050; 
Baelhpen,  BcitriUje  zur  Semitischr.n  Rdigion*gesrhichte , 
18*8:  w.  R.  Smith.  Rdiginn  of  the  Semite*,  2d  ed.,  1894,  pp. 
310, 355.  471  ct*ai. ;  Barton.  AsIttorcUi  and  Her  Influence 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature , 
x.  73  ct  *rcj. :  idem,  The  Semitic  I*hiar  Cult ,  in  Hcbraica , 
ix.  133-163,  x.  1-74;  idem.  Sketch  iff  Semitic  Origin 1902. 

J.  JR.  G.  A.  B.  v 

ASHTUMKAR,  REUBEN  DHONDJI:  Beni- 
Israel,  soldier;  born  near  Bombay,  India,  about  1820; 
He  entered  military  service  in  the  Eighth  Regiment 
native  infantry  on  March  5,  1839.  He  participated 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army  under  Tantia  To¬ 
pee  in  Gujarat,  1857-58.  He  was  present  at  the 
engagement  of  Hykullze,  and  served  with  a  field 
force  against  the  Niakara  Bheels  in  the  Rewa 
Kanta  district  hi  1857-58.  lie  served  in  the  Sind 
campaign  in  1842.  including  the  march  to  Kanda¬ 
har.  lie  was  also  in  Abyssinia.  Ashtumkar  was 
appointed  jeniidar  Jan.  1,  1856;  subedar  on  June  7, 
1858;  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  subedar-major 
Jan.  1,  1870.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of 
British  India  of  the  second  class,  with  the  title  of 
bahadur  on  Oct.  27,  1872,  and  the  same  Order  of 
the  first  class  with  the  title  of  sirdar  bahadur  from 
Jan.  1,  1877. 

J-  J.  IlY. 

ASHURA  (the  “tenth”  day):  A  fast-day  among 
the  Mohammedans,  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Muharram,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  Day 
of  Atonement,  celebrated  on  the  tenth  of  Tishri 
(Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  27).  The  name  is  an  Aramaic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  woni“  ‘Asor  ”  (the  tenth),  still 
to  be  found  in  a\ liturgical  poem  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (HDn  TOOK,  M.  Sachs,  “Fest- 

gebete  der  Israelites,”  4th  ed.,  pt.  iv.  88). 

Mohammedan  tradition  is  a  unit  on  the  assertion 
that  the  Prophet  knew  nothing  of  the  Atonement 
Day  until  he  came  to  Medina  in  622.  “  When  Mo¬ 
hammed  came  to  Medina,  lie  saw  that  the  Jews  fasted 
upon  the  day  Ashura.  Said  he,  ‘What  is  this?* 


They  answered,  ‘It  is  an  “excellent  day,”  the  day 
on  which  God  saved  Israel  from  their  enemy,  where¬ 
upon  Moses  fasted/  Said  he,  4 1  have  a  nearer  claim 
to  Moses  than  you  have  ’ ;  then  he  fasted  and  com¬ 
manded  others  to  fast  also”  (Bukhari,  ed.  Krelil  i 
497).  • 

Mohammed  fixed  upon  the  tenth  of  Muliarram  as 
the  Ashura  day.  This  leaning  toward  the  Jews  was 
evidently  displeasing  to  some  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  “  They  said.  ‘  O  Prophet*  it  is  a  day  cele¬ 
brated  by  Jews  and  Christians  ’  (the  last  two  words 
are  .  a  senseless  addition  of  later  times).  He  an¬ 
swered,  ‘Then,  let  us  celebrate  it  on  the  ninth,  in 
order  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  Jews  * ;  but 
the  next  year  at  this  time  the  Prophet  was  already 
dead.”  Some  say  that,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Jewish  fast,  Mohammed  said*  “Fast  on  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth”;  according  toothers.  “Fast  on 
Ashura,  but  fast  also  on  the  day  before  and  the  day 
after.”  Another  tradition  is  that  he 
Conflicting*  did  not  want  it  celebrated  in  as  joyous 
Traditions,  a  manner  as  did  the  Jews,  who  were 
accustomed  to  deck  out  their  wives 
with  their  finest  jewelry  and  dresses. 

But  there  were  those  who,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mentators  to  the  Korau  (sura  ii.  46),  connected  the 
original  celebration  of  Ashura  with  Noah,  who  was 
said  to  have  landed  on  Mt.  Judi  on  the  tenth  of 
Muharram  and,  out  of  thankfulness,  to  have  fasted 
on  that  day  (Baidawi,  Comm,  on  Koran,  i.  435; 
Zamahshari,  “ Al-Kashslmf,”  i.  614).  Still  others' 
according  to  traditions  gathered  by  Al-Biruni,  said 
that  on  this  day  God  took  compassion  on  Adam; 
Jesus  was  born;  Moses  was  saved  from  Pharaoh, 
and  Abraham  from  the  fire  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
Jacob  regained  his  eyesight ;  Joseph  was  drawn  out 
of  the  ditch ;  Solomon  was  invested  with  the  royal 
power;  the  punishment  was  taken  away  from  the 
people  of  Jonah ;  Job  was  freed  from  his  plagues; 
the  prayer  of  Zacliarias  Avas  granted,  and  John  was 
born  to  him  (Al-Biruni,  “  Al-Athar  al-Bakiyyah,”  ed. 
Sachau,  p.  326). 

When  Mohammed,  at  a  later  period,  turned  away 
from  the  Jews  and  instituted  the  Ramadan  fast  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  Christian  Lent,  the  Ashura  be¬ 
came  a  non-obligatory  fast-day.  As  such  it  is  still 
celebrated  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
Becomes  and  is  called  “The  Little  Fast.”  In 
non-  Egypt  the  “blessed  storax  ”  is  sold  on 
Obligatory,  the  streets,  and  the  venders  cry,  “A 
New  Year  and  a  blessed  Ashura !  ”  It 
is  the  season  for  giving  alms;  and  the  belief  is  that 
“  Upon  him  who  gives  plenty  to  his  household  on 
the  day  of  Ashura,  God  will  bestow  plenty  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  year.”  The  day  is  held  in 
especial  honor  by  the  Shiites  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Kcrbelah  (680),  on  which  day  the  proto- 
martyr  Al-Htisain  was  killed,  and  the  moon  shone 
for  seveDty-two  hours  (Browne,  “New  History  of 
the  Bab,”  1883,  p.  195). 
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472;  473.  497;  Muslim.  Matn  al-$ahih,  ill.  98-103,  Cairo,  1867; 
Malik  Um  Anas,  Al-Muwatta\  p.  91,  Lucknow,  1879;  Al- 
Kastalani,  Trsluvl al-SarUtt'.  4S2,  Bulak,  1868;  Al-Tirmldhi, 
Shama'll  al-NahL  1. 145,  Bulak,  1875;  Al-BIrunl,  Al-Athar 
al-Balsiugah ,  ed.  Sachau.  pp.  329  et  *cq.  (En^.  transl.  pp.  328 
et  sc*/.),  reproduced  by  Al-Kazwlnf,  Athar  eU-Bilad,\.  et 
tseq.  (German  transl.  by  Eihe,  pp.  139  ct  seq,)*  Compare 
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The  earliest  record  that  makes  mention  of' the 
Hebrew  people — the  triumphal  stele  of  Pharaoh 
Meneptah,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c. — shows  Israel  installed  in  some  district  of 
southern  Syria,  which  can  not  now  be  precisely 
located,  among  peoples  and  cities  of  varying  impor¬ 
tance — Hittites,  Canaan,  Gezer,  Aske- 
The  Ion,  YemTamu.  Three  centuries  later, 
Jews  in  in  the  list  of  cities  of  Judea  taken  by 
.  Palestine.  Shishak,  Israel  reappears  among  the 
conquered.  Momentous  events  had 
occurred  in  the  meantime,  of  which  only  the  Bib¬ 
lical  books  give  an  account.  Palestine  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  various  tribes;  a  relatively  powerful 
kingdom  having  Jerusalem  for  its  capital  had  l>ecn 


established ;  and,  during  the  very  lifetime  of  Shishak, 
the  rupture  of  the  union  that  had  existed  but  a  short 
time  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  lmd  occurred. 
Menaced  in  turn  by  the  Canaanites  and  the  Ara- 
means  of  Syria,  by  Egypt,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
powerful  Semites  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  the  two  states  successively  disap¬ 
peared — the  northern  one  in  722  b.c\,  under  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Assyrians;  the  southern,  135 years  later, 
under  those  of  the  Babylonians. 

Sargon  transported  27,000  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
to  tlie  Balikh  and  the  Khabur,  and  to  the  frontiers 
of  Media.  Nebuchadnezzar  aimed  off  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  some  20,000  Jews  who  in  the  land  of  exile 
awaited  the  fall  of  the  second  Chaldean  empire. 
During  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  dynasty  of 


Jonah  (Yer.  Ter.  i.  41/*  ;  Yer.  Yoma  viii.  45b).  3, 
Ashyan  bar  Jakim,  of  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
who  belonged  to  Assi’s  circle  (Yer.  Yeb.  xi.  12a)  and 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Ashyan  named  in  Ber. 
14a,  as  the  father  of  R  Isaac.  4.  Ashyan  b.  Nid- 
bak,  probably  of  Babylonian  origin,  whose  father-in- 
law,  Yeba,  transmitted  an  utterance  of  Bab  (B.  B. 
22&),  and  who  himself  repeated  another  of  Rib’s 
teachingsj^Jt-TriS^  to  the  better  reading, 

RihbiiyrfWcz,  “DikdiifetK^oferim,”  ad  loc .,  note  60, 
while  Zeira  taught  in  his^tsqme  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  71c, 
where  Nidbah  stands  for  Nidbafc),. 

Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Jfcbo ,  65a  et 

J.  8K.  '  W.  B. 

ASIA:  The  largest  continent,  and  the  most  an¬ 
cient  seat  of  civilization,  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 


(ieigor.  ir«*  hat  Mohammed  nun  dan  Judenthume  Avf - 
uenommenf  p.  38;  llirschfold,  Jiedrduc  zur  Erklitrunu  tie* 
Koran*  p.  77;  Sprenjrer.  Das  Lehni  Mohammed s%  iii.  55; 
O  rim  me,  Mohammed ,  J.  55;  Pnutz.  Muhammad's  Lehre 
ron  der  (tff'enbannm ,  p.  1H1 ;  and  especially  Goldziher.  in 
Revue  Etudes  Juires .  xxviii.  82  et  ^r</.  For  the  modern 
celebration,  see  Lane,  M*  stern  Egyptian*,  i.  ii.  lOo 


ASHYAN :  Tlie  name  of  several  Palestinian 
amoraim  and  of  one,  probably  Babylonian,  ainora. 
1.  Ashyan,  “the  Carpenter  (Naggara),”  of  the  third 
century,  who  handed  down  certain  utterances  of 
Johanan  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iii.  42b;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  5, 
in  which  latter  passage  the  name  lias  been  cor¬ 
rupted)  2.  Amorain  the  fourth  century,  belonged 
to  Aba’s  circle,  and  banded  down  utterances  of 
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the  Achamienida?,  a  small  select  number  of  poor, 
fervent  Jews  were  allowed  to  reenter  Palestine, 
where  they  organized  a  community 
Exile  with  the  restored  Temple  as  a  center, 
and  Res-  Under  the  guidance  of  a  hierarchy  of 
toration.  high  priests  the  people  enjoyed  wide 
internal  liberty;  but,  disturbed  at  the 
outset  by  religious  reform,  they  did  not  always  bear 
Persian  domination  with  patience,  and,  about  350, 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  deported  a  group  of  Jews  that 
had  revolted  to  Ilyrcania. 

The  Macedonian  conquest  (332  n.c.)put  an  end  to 
the  empire  founded  by  Cyrus.  In  the  partition  that 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  retained  it  during 
the  third  century.  Clever  politicians, 
Greek  they  knew  how  to  deal  with  national 
and  Roman  sentiment  and  to  render  Greek  eivili- 
Dom-  zation  accessible  to  a  sensitive  people, 
ination.  The  Seleucidie,  succeeding  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  in  198  b.c.,  desired  to  hasten  the 
work  of  Ilellenization.  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  by 
his  fanaticism,  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
whose  success  was  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  after  more  than  four  ccnturiesof  subjection. 

This  independence,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
while.  From  63  b.c.  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the 
Ilasmoneans,  who  had  become  kings,  placed  the  lit¬ 
tle  state  at  the  mercy  of  the  Romans.  Pompev  en¬ 
tered  Jerusalem,  and  Gabinius  placed  Judea  under 
tribute.  However,  a  century  bad  to  pass  before  defi¬ 
nite  annexation  could  take  place.  Rather  than  ad¬ 
minister  the  ungovernable  and  stricken  country  di¬ 
rectly,  the  Romans  handed  it  over  to  the  ldumean 
Hemd  and  his  descendants. 

In  the  course  of  this  last  period  Judaism  had 
overstepped  the  limits  of  i.ts  ancient  centers  and  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia. 
Western  During  the  first  century  of  the  com- 
Asia.  mon  era  it  not  only  kept  the  positions 
in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
apparently,  it  had  not  ceased  to  possess  since  the 
exile,  but  also  scattered  thence  in  all  directions.  To 
the  south  it  reached  Mesene ;  and  around  Nehardca, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  or  thereabouts,  Jewish 
influence  had  been  strong  enough  to  permit  the 
maintenance  for  some  thirty  years  of  the  open  revolt 
of  Anilai  and  Asinai  against  the  Parthian  king.  To 
the  north,  with  Nisibis  as  its  capital,  Judaism  con¬ 
quered  Adiabene  through  the  conversion  of  the  royal 
house.  In  the  extreme  north  it  penetrated  Armenia ; 
to  the  cast.  Media.  It  is  singular  that  from  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  under  Antiochus  the  Great  (200  b.c.),  went 
forth  the  first  Jewish  colony  having  Asia  Minor  as 
its  destination.  The  colony  must  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  number  of  emigrants,  who  formed  flour¬ 
ishing  communities  in  nearly  every  important  city 
of  the  country. 

Northern  Syria,  too,  was  invaded  by  numerous 
Jewish  colonies,  especially  at  Damascus  and  An¬ 
tioch  ;  and  the  petty  dynasties  of  Emesa  and  Cilicia 
were  influenced  by  Judaism.  In  the  epoch  of  the 
Mi. sh nah,  Jews  existed  among  the  nomad  Arabs;  a 
little  later,  through  immigration  and  especially 
through  conversion,  the  Jewish  religion  penetrated 
into  the  center  and  to  the  south  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
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sula.  When  in  the  course  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  common  era  these  movements  were  completed, 
Asiatic  Judaism  embraced  a  domain  that  has  not 
since  been  exceeded  to  any  extent. 

In  contrast  with  this  expansion  was  the  simulta¬ 
neous  disappearance  of  the  centers  of  Jewish  national 
and  religious  life — Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  When 
the  Romans  decided  to  place  Judea  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  incompatibility  between 
suzerain  and  subject  induced  the  formidable  re¬ 
volt  (67-70)  that  was  terminated  by  the  systematic 
destruction  of  the  capital,  followed  by  the  edict 
forbidding  Jews  to  return  thither,  and  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  country  of  Greek  and  Roman  colo¬ 
nies,  which  were  destined  to  destroy  all  possibility 
of  reconstruction.  Despite  these  precautions,  there 
occurred  under  Hadrian  (131-135)  tlie  sanguinair 
revolt  of  Bur  Kokba.  Depopulated  and  politically 
enslaved,  Judea  played  a  smaller  and  smaller  role  in 
the  destiny  of  Judaism. 

The  religious  center — rather  than  the  national — 
gradually  shifted  its  location.  The  schools  first 
placed  at  Jabnch  (Jamnia),  south  of  Joppa  (Jaffa), 
were  afterward  removed  to  Galilee;  that  is,  to  Usha, 
Sepplmris,  Shefariam,  and  especially  to  Tiberias; 
and  in  these  schools  the  Talmud  known  as  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmud  was  elaborated  during 

Epoch  of  the  third  and  fourth  centarics.  The 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  must  have 

Talmud,  been  fatal  to  Galilean  Judaism,  that, 
with  the  suppression  of  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  (about  425),  lost  the  autonomy  which  it  had  pre¬ 
served  till  then. 

The  communities  lieyond  the  Euphrates  gained  in 
importance  what  Palestine  lost.  The  foundation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sura  (219)  nearly  coincides  with  the 
advent  in  Mesopotamia  and  Iran  of  a  new  dynasty, 
that  of  the  S  ass  ax  ids.  At  first  hostile,  this  dynasty 
became  quite  tolerant  toward  Judaism,  which  gained 
adherents  even  in  the  royal  house.  Then  rivals  of 
the  Academy  of  Sura  sprang  up  and  flourished — the 
schools  of  Neliardca,  Pumbedita,  and  Mahuza;  and 
from  them  proceeded  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  In 
the  sixth  century  the  Jews  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  were  persecuted ;  but  a  new  religion,  arising 
in  central  Arabia,  was  destined  to  deprive  Byzan¬ 
tines  and  Sassanids  of  domination  In  western  Asia 
(see  Academies  in  Babylonia,  Academies  in  Pal¬ 
estine). 

A  Jewish  population  of  real  importance  had  been 
established  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Proselytism, 
rather  than  immigration,  had  introduced  Judaism 
into  the  tribes  of  northern  Ilijaz,  about 

Arabia.  Taima,  Khaibar,  Fadak,  and  Yathrib 
(now  Medina),  and  those  speaking  the 
Sabean  language  and  inhabiting  the  present  Ye¬ 
men.  Among  the  last-mentioned,  according  to  a 
somewhat  doubtful  tradition,  Judaism,  under  the 
Himyaritic  king  ^u  Nuwas.  obtained  political  su¬ 
premacy. 

In  his  early  discourses  Mohammed  made  advances 
to  the  Jews  of  Ilijaz,  whose  religion  had  furnished 
him  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  one  he  him¬ 
self  founded.  But  he  experienced  a  repulse,  which 
explains  the  hostility  displayed  by  him  toward 
the  Jews  after  the  battle  of  Badr,  and  which  was 
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destined  to  have*  far-reaching  consequences.  As  soon 
as  lie  became  victor,  Mohammed  expelled  from 
Hijaz  the  greater  number  of  his  adversaries  (who 
went  to  Syria);  issued  severe  decrees  against  Jews 
and  Christians;  declared  war  without  quarter  upon 
those  refusing  to  submit  to  Islam ;  and 
Under  Mo'-  ordered  a  special  tax,  the  44  jizyali,”  to 
hammedan  be  imposed  on  the  vanquished.  The 
Rule./  inferior  position  of  t lie  Jews  resulting 
from  these  acts  was  not  regulated  till 
later.  Tp  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  the  calif  Omar,  is  generally  ascribed  the 
decree  (“kanun  r)— unfavorable  to  the  Jews— that 
precisely  defined  their  status  (see  Mohammed  Omar, 
Rescript  of).  The  decree  is  probably  of  later  date. 
It  must  lie  remembered  that  Islam  assured  the  Jews 
a  “guarantee”  (“dhimma”),  conferring  the  right  of 
free  worship. 

In  general,  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  Iran  was  at  first  advantageous  to  Juda¬ 
ism.  The  prohibition  against  residence  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  maintained  but  a  short  time.  At  Bagdad, 
under  the  Abbassid  califs,  who,  with  rare  exception, 
were  not  fanatical,  the  Jewish  communities,  full  of 
vitality,  enjoyed  real  prosperity.  Though  troubled 
by  internal  religious  dissensions  that  originated  and 
developed  out  of  Karaism  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries;  by  personal  and  local  dissensions,  such  as 
those  which  in  940  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
exilarchate;  by  Messianic  preachings  in  Syria  in 
727,  and,  four  centuries  later,  by  David  Alroy  in 
northern  Persia:  yet  Asiatic  Judaism  threw  out  one 
last  gleam  in  the  epoch  of  the  final  efflorescence  of 
the  schools  at  Sura  and  Pumbedita  under  the  geoniin 
Saadia,  Sherira,  and  Hai.  Unlike  Islam,  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  this  period  instigated  violent  persecutions. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Byzantine 
emperors  forced  conversion  upon  the  Jews  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  in  1099  the  Crusaders,  on  entering  Jeru¬ 
salem,  massacred  the  Jewish  population. 

From  the  domains  under  Abbassid  rule  various 
migrations  earned  Judaism  to  the  confines  of  Asia. 
A  community  in  India,  the  Beni-Iskael  at  Bombay, 
was  founded  by  David  Rabban,  who 
India.  left  Bagdad  in  900.  Another  group. 

distinct  from  this  one,  exists  at  Bom¬ 
bay  and  at  Cochin.  It  is  divided  into  blacks  and 
whites,  the  blacks  being  the  offspring  of  intermar¬ 
riage.  Despite  their  assertions  to  the  contrary,  these 
communities  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much 
earlier  date  than  the  Beni-Israel. 

According  to  a  tradition,  the  Jews  in  China  emi¬ 
grated  from  Palestine,  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple, 
during  the  reign  of  Ming-tse  (70-75);  but  this  is 
highly  improbable.  Other  sources  of  information 
more  reliable  but  not  altogether  trustworthy  state 
that  in  879  there  were  Jews  at  Han- 
China.  kow,  a  village  no  longer  to  be  located 
with  certainty,  but  probably  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  But  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  the 
Song  dynasty  (960-1126)  that  Jews,  coming  from 
India,  brought  to  the  Chinese  court  as  a  tribute 
tissues  from  the  western  seas.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Jews  (the  first  whose  arrival  in  China  is  histori¬ 
cally  established)  came  by  sea  and  not  by  land. 
From  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Pethahiah  of  Re¬ 


gensburg  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  Caucasus 
had  been  conquered  by  Judaism  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Persian  or- 
The  igin  of  the  colonies  is  attested  not  only 
Caucasus,  by  local  tradition,  but  by  the  Persian 
dialect  preserved  to  the  present  day 
among  Jewish  mountaineers  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  closing  of  the  academies  at  Sura  and  Pumbe¬ 
dita  (1040),  nearly  coincident  with  the  end  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Abbassids,  marks  the  point 
at  which  Asia  ceased  to  be  an  intellectual  and  na¬ 
tional  center  of  Judaism.  Among  the  Arabs  began 
oppressive  and  restrictive  legislation,  summed  up  in 
the  so-called  “  kanun  ”  of  Omar.  In  all  countries  in 
which  Arabic  or  Persian  was  spoken,  Jews  led  an 
obscure,  dependent,  and  humiliating  existence.  It 
is  of  little  significance  that,  at  the  end 
End  of  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Jewish 
the  Middle  physician  became  prime  minister  to 
Ages.  the  khan  Argun,  sovereign  of  Persia 
and  Irak,  inasmuch  as  , the  khan  was 
a  Mongol,  a  stranger  to  the  ideas  controlling  Islam. 
The  establishment  of  Ottoman  supremacy,  however, 
in  regions  where  the  central  authority  was  effective, 
induced  notable  improvement  in  the  situation  of 
the  Jews:  its  first  result,  after  the  conque$t  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Byzantines,  was  the  permission  of  the 
free  reconstitution  of  the  ancient  communities. 

This  humane  and  tolerant  policy  displayed  itself 
most  brightly  at  the  time  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  brought  to  the  Orient  large 
numbers  of  refugees,  of  whom  Asiatic  Turkey  re¬ 
ceived  her  share.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  many  communities,  with  the 
Modern  help  of  this  fresh  element,  regained 
Times.  some  of  their  old  importance,  as  at 
Smyrna,  Manissa,  and  other  cities  in 
Asia  Minor;  at  Damascus,  Safcd,  Tiberias,  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine. 

Later  arrivals  from  Europe  modified  further  the 
physiognomy  of  Judaism  in  sbme  of  these  cities.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  began  a  constant  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Jews  —  especially  from  Poland  —  speaking 
Jud.eo-German,  who  superimposed  Ashkenazic  on 
Sepliardic  communities,  and  in  time  became  numer¬ 
ically  preponderant  in  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Safed. 
A  last  wave  from  the  same  source,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  brought  to  the  coast 
plains  of  Palestine  and  to  parts  of  Galilee,  Russian, 
Rumanian,  Galician,  even  Bulgarian,  immigrants, 
■who  created  the  villages  of  Rishon  le-Zion,  Zikron 
Ya'akob,  and  Rosli  Pinah. 

Formed  of  diverse  elements — some  native;  others, 
the  minority,  of  European  origin,  and  subject  to 
the  historic  influences  of  their  respective  countries — 
Asiatic  Judaism  presents  a  wide  variety  of  aspects. 

The  communities  of  Yemen,  of  northern  Syria, 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
employ  Arabic  as  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  Kurdistan 
and  around  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urmiah  a  Neo- 
Aramaic  dialect  is  preserved,  spoken  especially  at 
Zakho,  Urmiah,  Salamas,  and  Basli-Kala.  It  is  a 
valuable  relic  of  the  dialects  peculiar  to  the  popula¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  Arabian  conquest.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  chief  language  is  Ladino,  or  Juda?o-Spanisb, 
w  hich  in  Palestine  is  employed  along  with  Judseo- 
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German  and  Arabic.  Persian  is  the  language  of  the 
Jews  not  only  in  Persia  proj>er.  but  in  a  part  of 
Turkestan  anil  in  the  Caucasus,  with 
Lan-  the  exception  of  a  small  Georgian 

guages.  group  which  uses  Kartvelian.  In 

these  countries  the  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew  has  persisted  up  to  the  present  time — chietly 
in  Yemen  and  Palestine,  where  in  certain  places  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  living  language.  The  case  is 
quite*  different  in  farther  Asia.  In  India.  Mahratti  is 
the  language  of  the  ritual;  in  China,  almutthe  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century,  no  one  knew  how  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  the  name  “Israel”  was  corrupted  to 
**  Yeseloni.” 

Owing  to  the  absence  or  the  scarcity  of  precise 
statistics  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossi- 
Dis-  ble  to  give  definite  information  con¬ 
tribution  coming  the  different  groups  of  Jews 
of  Jews  in  in  Asia.  The  figures  in  the  follow- 
Asia.  ing  lable  are  approximately  correct: 


Jews  in  Asia. 


Asia  Minor . 

65.000 

Syria  and  Palestine . 

McsoiH>ianiia,  Irak . 

90.000 

70.000 

60,000 

Total  in  Asiatic  Turkey . 

285,000 

.58.471 

SiiH-ria  (18117 »./, . 

34.477 

8.300 

9.000 

2.UA) 

Khiva .  . 

Total  in  Asiatic  Russia. . 

112,248 

Aden . 

2.800 

British  India . 

14.PG 

Total  in  British  possessions  In  Asia . 

17,200 

Afghanistan . . 

1  9  non 

Persia . . . 

9SS 

j 

China . 

Other  countries . 

i 

l  oc  ,'jY1 

Total  Jewish  population  in  Asia . 

442,948 

The  deSvCr.Jaids  of  European  immigrants  arc  di¬ 
vided  into  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim.  Alongside 
of  these  in  Palestine  are  the  remnants  of  the  sect  of 
the  Samaritans  (in  Nablus),  and  some  Karaites  (in 
Jerusalem).  In  eastern  Asia  the  form  of  worship 
and  the  beliefs  have  lieen  intlucnccd  by  neighboring 
religions.  In  India  this  influence  is  notable  among 
black  Jews;  and  among  the  Jews  of  China  religious 
sentiment  1ms  lieeome  obliterated  to  the  extent  that 
a  member  of  t  he  Jewish  community  has  been  known 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Buddhist  priest. 

As  the  greater  part  of  Asia  is  under  the  rule  of 
European  powers,  the  political  status  of  the  major- 
<  ity  of  Jews  Is  regulated  by  the  general 
Political  laws  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Great 
.  Statue.  Britain.  In  Siberia,  Transcaucasia, 

!  and  Turkestan  the  government  of 
Jews  of  European  origin  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  native  Jews.  The  former  are  controlled  by 
the  restrictive  measures  in  force  in  the  country  of 
their  origin;  the  latter,  under  Russian  rule,  have 
obtained  the  benefits  of  a  regular  government  and  of 
protection  from  Mussulman  fanaticism,  and  have 
even,  to  a  large  extent — especially  in  the  Caucasus — 


been  associated  with  the  local  administration.  Since 
1*92,  however,’  their  situation  has  trended  toward 
that  of  their  European  coreligionists.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  reforms  called  “tanzimat”  have  gradu¬ 
ally  effaced  the  differences  that  law  and  ancient 
usage  had  established  between  Jew  and  Mussulman; 
and  the  constitution  of  1^76,  by  pioelaiming  that 
all  subjects  of  the  empire  are  without  distinction 
called  Osinanlis,  abrogated  the  stipulations  of  the 
decree  of  Omar.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  recent 
centuries,  the  Pi.vte  has  frequently  taken  Jews  into 
its  service:  and  some  of  them  had  attained  to  high 
cilices.  It  should  be  added  that  in  regions  where 
the  sultan's  authority  lias  not  been  uncontested,  as, 
for  example,  Yemen  and  Kurdistan,  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  has  remained  precarious  and  wretched. 
In  Persia  till  within  the  last  few  years,  Jews  were 
subject  to  many  disqualifications,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  sordid,  disreputable  trades:  a  series 
of  edicts  of  the  present  shah,  MuzafTar-ed-din, 
granted  them  civil  rights  (see  Afghanistan,  Ara¬ 
bia,  China,  etc.). 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Kultur -  und  Litcratur-Gcxcfi.  der 
Judni  in  Asicii.  1849.  j/awfin;  J.  J.  Benjamin,  Ac  fit  Jahrt 
in  A*icn  und  Afrika,  ii„  Hanover,  1859;  Isidore  Loeb,  La 
Situation  dex  Israelites  cn  Turqui€n  etc.,  Paris,  1877. 

G.  I.  Ly. 

ASIA  MINOR.:  The  western  extremity  of  Asia, 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Jews  at  a 
relatively  early  date;  for  to  this  region  belong  the 
greater  numlier  of  the  sons  of  Japhct  mentioned  in 
the  ethnographic  lists  in  Gen.  x.  Von  Gutschmid 
believes  that  there  was  a  dispersion  of  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  Jewish  colonization  did  not  ante¬ 
date  the  Seleucids,  though  Josephus  mentions  the 
existence  of  relations  between  Jews  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Pcrgamus,  extending  back  to  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

.  Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century,  at  the  time 
that  Greek  communities  began  to  be  formed  in  the 
villages  along  the  coast,  Antiochus  the  Great  (223- 
187  b.c.)  installed  in  the  more  thinly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Phrygia  2,000  Jewish  families  from  Meso¬ 
potamia  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  3,  §4).  The  Jews 
formed  military  colonies  at  these  places,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  seem  to  have  been  Apamea,  Laodicea, 
and  Ilierajxdis.  The  name  xaroi^n  (colony),  which 
Hicrapolis  retained  for  four  centuries,  attests  the 
nature  of  the  settlement. 

Before  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Asia  Minor  passed 
forever  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Seleucids.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  Romans,  followed  the  same 
The  favorable  policy  toward  the  Jews; 
Roman  Oc-  at  first  protecting  them  in  the  va- 
cupation.  rious  states  in  which  the  countiy 
remained  divided  (“Letter  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  to  the  Kings  of  Pcrgamus,  Cappadocia,” 
etc.-,  139-138  B.c.);  and,  later,  defending  them  from 
the  ill  will  of  the  Hellenic  population  among  whom 
they  lived,  when,  after  the  year  133,  these  states 
were  successively  annexed  by  Rome.  The  Greek 
towns  regarded  with  disfavor  the  settlement  among 
them  of  this  strange  element,  which,  while  claiming 
to  participate  in  communal  life,  still  adhered  to  its 
peculiar  customs  and  organization.  Hence,  there 
developed  a  sentiment  of  hostility  which  in  the 
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second  half  of  the  first  century  before  the  common 
•era  provoked  at  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Miletus,  and 
Ephesus  irritating  measures,  such  as  the  seizure  of 
moneys  collected  for  the  Temple,  the  prohibition  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  even  threats 
of  expulsion.  Ca*sar  and  Augustus,  however,  as¬ 
sured  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  sojourn  and  of  free 
worship;  yet  it  is  improbable  that  in  the  Greek 
towns  they  possessed  the  right  of  citizenship  and  a 
•corresponding  share  of  public  honors.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  enjoyed  freedom  from  conscription,  the 
•exemption  from  which  was  conferred  on  them  by 
Dolabella,  proconsul  in  Asia  (43  n.c.).  Homan  olli- 
cials  seem  to  have  departed  from  their  benevo¬ 
lent  policy  in  only  one  instance — when,  in  02  li.c.. 


lenism.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  Ptolemauis 
of  Tlos  offered  to  the  Jewish  community,  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  having  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
arelion,  a  burial-ground,  which  bore 
The  the  pagan  name  of  “heroon.”  This 
Birth  of  was  in  conformity  with  the  practise 
Hellenism,  known  as  the  “  honorarium  decurio- 
nat  i  ”  ( present  of  one  w  ho  has  become  a 
deeurion),  modeled  after  the  political  organization  of 
the  city.  Only  the  ordinary  formulas  of  Greek  epig- 
rapliy  are  seen  in  the  epitaph  of  Rufina  of  Smyrna 
and  in  the  inscription  of  Tation  of  Phociea.  who 
erected  a  synagogue,  in  return  for  which  he  received 
a  crown  of  gold  from  the  community.  Record  ex¬ 
ists  of  the  marriage  of  a  Jewess  to  a  Greek  at  Lystru. 


Ancient  Jewish  Communities  in  Asia  Minor. 
Modern  city-names  in  Roman  fj/pe. 

(Drawn  rtjHrctally  for  “  The  JewUh  Encyclopedia/^ 


L.  Valerius  Flaecus  confiscated  at  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
Adramyttium,  and  Pergamus  money  intended  for 
Jerusalem.  He.  had  to  answer  for  the  illegal  act  be¬ 
fore  the  courts. 

If  the  sums  seized  by  Valerius  Flaccus  really  rep¬ 
resented  the  didrachma  tax  for  one  year,  it  might 
be  concluded,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Reinach,  that  there  wTere  at  that  time  180,000 
Jews  in  Asia  Minor.  But  this  number  is  possibly 
ten  times  too  large ;  for,  among  nearly  20.000  Greek 
inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Minor,  scarcely  twenty 
can  be  attributed  doubtless  to  Jews. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  popular 
hatred  toward  the  Jew’s  seemed  to  diminish,  doubt¬ 
less  through  their  gradual  assimilation  with  Hel* 


As  Judaism  became  affected  by  outside  influences, 
and  in  turn  influenced  the  surrounding  society,  vari¬ 
ous  hybrid  groups  grew’  up  side  by  side  with  the 
relatively  orthodox  elements.  Such  w~ere  the  Juda- 
izing  pagans:  Julia  Severn  of  Akmonia,  benefactress 
of  the  synagogue  and  high  priestess  of  the  imperial 
religion;  the  Porphyrabaphoi  of  Ilierapolis,  who 
mixed  practises  of  entirely  Hellenic  origin  with  the 
observance  of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Pentecost ; 
and  the  Ilypsistarians,  or  Adorers  of  the  Supreme 
God.  The  Sabbatists  of  Cilicia  and  the  followers  of 
Sambatlic  at  Thyatira  w  ere  also  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  Judaism. 

Powerful  though  the  effect  of  the  surrounding 
Hellenism  w  as,  the  Jewish  communities  displayed 
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a  remarkable  vitality.  Even  in  the  third  century, 
the  Jewish  colonies  of  Smyrna  and  Hierapolis  pre¬ 
served  a  racial  feeling  sufficiently  strong  to  cause 
them  to  call  themselves  “lacs”  or  “ethnos  ’’(people) 
of  the  Jews.  About  the  same  time, 
Strong*  the  colony  of  Apamea  invoked  a  par- 
Racial  ticular  statute,  administered  under  a 
Feeling  of  law  (“  nomos  ”). 

Jews.  These  groups  of  Jews,  however, 
seem  to  have  lost  all  connection  with 
the  Jewish  centers  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylonia. 
The  Talmud  ignores  them  completely.  According 
to  a  doubtful  tradition,  R.  Akiba  and  R.  MeYr  went 
to  Mazaea  in  Cappadocia;  and,  according  to  the 
JYsikta,  an  obscure  haggadist,  Nahum,  preached 
at  Tarsus.  31.  Jastrow  disagrees  with  Koliut  and 
Nenbauer.  in  identifying  the  Biblical  Lndim  with 
the  Lydians.  Joseph  Halevy  has  raised  strong  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  identification  of  Phrygia  with  Pru- 
gita.  the  wine  of  which,  says  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  separates  the  Ten  Tribes  from  their  brethren. 
Cappadocia  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
ride,  and  not  to  have  lost  all  contact  with  Talmudic 
Judaism.  Two  scholars,  Samuel  and  Judah,  are 
st vied  “of  Cappadocia*’;  and  in  an  inscription  at 
Jaffa  occurs  the  name  of  a  Cappadocian  Jew  called 
Jacob,  at  a  time  when  members  of  the  Asiatic  com¬ 
munities  generally  bore  Greek  names. 

Christianity  at  first  affected  these  little  Jewish 
•colonies  less  than  one  would  have  expected.  The- 
preaching  of  Paul,  himself  a  Jew’  of 
Advent  of  Tarsus,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

Christi-  very  successful,  stive,  possibly,  at  Ico- 
anity.  nium.  Where  defections  occurred, 
they  were  merely  individual  cases. 
The  texts  of  the  third  century,  cited  above,  show* 
that  the  Jewish  elements  continued,  without  serious 
impairment,  up  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  religion 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  empire. 

Information  concerning  events  later  than  this 
epoch  is  very  scarce.  The  Jews  of  Asia  Minor 
probably  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  their  coreligion¬ 
ists  in  Oriental  Christendom ;  undergoing,  like  them, 
the  changes  of  an  increasingly  harsh  legislation,  and 
the  persecutions  of  Justinian,  Justin,  Phocas,  and 
Ilcraclius.  A  false  tradition  makes  certain  Jews  of 
Syria  who  had  fled  to  Isauria  the  instigators  of  t lie 
strnggleoi  Leo  II.  with  the  Iconoclasts.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  Leo  in  7*22  forced  t lie  entire  body 
of  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  measure  must 
have  been  merely  nominal  in  its  effects;  for  in  the 
following  century  various  emperors  passed  many 
similar  ordinances. 

Turkish  rule  initiated  an  era  of  comparative  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  Jewish  communities,  though  they  had 
doubtless  become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  In 
♦  the  reign  of  Sultan  Orklian  (132f)-13C0)  a  group  of 
immigrants  from  Syria  reinforced  the 
In  population  of  Brusa ;  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Middle  the  fifteenth  century  and  later,  the  coin¬ 
ages.  munities  of  Amasia,  Tokat,  Magnesia, 
Syria,  and  Smyrna  were  augmented 
by  a  fresh  contingent  of  immigrants,  refugees  from 
Spain,  whose  language  soon  superseded  Greek, 
w  hich  had  probably  remained  from  ancient  times 
the  language  of  the  old  indigenous  communities. 


The  colonies  thus  formed  have  passed  through  the 
last  few  centuries  without  either  disturbance  or  dis¬ 
tinction;  having  lived  in  accord  with  the  Turks, 
but  at  times  less  harmoniously  w  ith  the  Greek  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  only  noteworthy  incident  in  modern  times 
was  the  excitement  aroused  by  Siiarretiiai  Zebi,  . 

Official  statistics  give  the  following  figures  for 
the  Jewish  population  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the 
Armenian  provinces: 

Jewish  Population  of  Asia  Minor. 


Vilayets  of  Tr»*l»izond,  Erzerum.  Angara,  Sevvas,  Konia, 

I>i:irlH*kr.  and  Kjistamuni . 

Vilayet  of  Van . 

Vilayet  of  Brnsa . 

Vilayet  of  Constantinople  (Asiatic dependencies) . 

Vilayet  of  Sinsrna . . . 

Sanjik  of  Imidt . 

Sanjik  of  Biga . . . 


3,170 

5,000 

3,225 

0,670 

22.516 

2,500 

2,988 


Total 


40,069 


The  Jews  form  an  active,  industrious  class,  fol¬ 
lowing  minor  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  school.  ~Or  Israel,”  near 
Smyrna,  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univcrsellc  and 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  will  doubtless  cause 
the  migration  into  the  agricultural  regions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  concentrated  in  cities.  The  Alliance 
lias  contributed  also  to  the  moral  and 
Trades  and  material  improvement  of  the  Jew’s  in 
Schools,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  yEgeau 
Sea,  by  the  erection  of  schools  and 
workshops  for  apprentic  es  in  Smyrna  (1878),  Darda¬ 
nelles  (1878),  Cuscuujuk  (1879),  Brusa  (1886),  Mag¬ 
nesia  (1892),  Aidin  (1894).  Pergamus  (1890),  Casaba, 
and  Syria  (1897). 
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(i 'etch,  ties  J1UL  Vnlkc*,  3d  e*!..  Th.  Mommsen,  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Homan  Empire  (Rmnisvlie  Gesvhivhtc,  v.  viii.); 
Ramsay.  Historical  ('ommentari/  mi  Galatians:  Joseph 
Halevy,  MS  moire  sur  Qath/nrs  Xmns  Geoyraphiqucs  dc  la 
Palestine,  embodied  in  the  annual  of  Lunez.  Jerusalem :  J. 
Schenk,  in  Ih/zaut iuischc  Zeit-chrift,  I >!*’«,  p.  272:  T.  Franco, 
Essai  sur  VHistuirc  ties  Juif*  tie  Y  Empire , Ottoman:  M. 
Jastrow.  Lcs  Ludim  tni  Ltulal .  in  Rente  Etudes  Juices, 
xvii.  p.  308:  Ramsay,  Cities  awl  Bishoprics  of  Phrpyia ,  1.  2; 
idem,  Sf.  Paul . 

G.  I.  LY. 

ASIEL:  1.  Found  only  in  the  genealogy  of 
Simeon  (I  Chron.  iv.  35).  2-  One  of  the  live  skilled 
writers  who  wrote  the  law  for  Ezra  (II  Esd.  xiv. 
24).  3.  Ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tobit  i.  1,  R.  V. ;  A.  Y. 
reads  “  Asad”). 

.1.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

‘ASIYAH  (“world  of  making”):  The  last  of  the 
four  spiritual  worlds  of  the  Cabala — Azilut,  Beriah, 
Yezirah,  ‘Asiyah — based  on  the  passage  in  Isa.  xliii. 
7.  According  to  the  “Maseket  Azilut,”  it  is  the 
region  where  the  Ofanim  rule  and  where  they  pro¬ 
mote  the  hearing  of  prayers,  support  human  en¬ 
deavor,  and  combat  evil.  Their  ruler  is  Sandalphon. 
According  to  the  system  of  the  later  Palestinian 
Cabala,  ‘Asiyah  is  the  lou*est  of  the  spiritual  worlds- 
containing  the  Ten  Heavens  and  the  whole  system 
of  mundane  Creation.  The  light  of  the  Sefirot  ema¬ 
nates  from  these  Ten  Heavens,  which  are  called  the 
“Ten  Sefirot  of  ‘Asiyah”;  and  through  them  spiri¬ 
tuality  and  piety  are  imparted  to  the  realm  of  matter 
—the  seat  of  the  dark  and  impure  powers  (Cor- 
dovero,  “Pardes  Rimmoniin,”  chapter  [initials 
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of  Azilut,  Beriah,  Yezirah,  ‘Asiyah]).  (\  ital,  “  Ez 
Bayyim,”  chapter  y'Xltf.)  Compare  Azilit. 

k.  I*- 

ASKANAZY,  MAX:  German  physician ;  born 
at  Stallupbnen,  East  Prussia,  Feb.  24,  1805.  He  re* 
ceivcMiliis  educational  thvgymnasium  in  Kbnigsberg, 
Prussia,  and  at  the  university  in  that  city,  studying 
medicine  at  the  latter,  and  graduating  in  18110.  In 
tbe  same  year  be  became  assistant  at  the  patholog¬ 
ical  institute  of  bis  alma  mater,  and  in  1805  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  tbe  medical  faculty  of  the  university  as 
lecturer.  Askanazy  is  tbe  author  of  several  essays 
on  clinical  and  pathological  anatomical  subjects, 
among  which  are:  "  Kasuistisches  zur  Frage  dcr  Alo- 
pecia  Xeurotiea,”  in  “Arehiv  fur  Dermatologic  und 
Syphilis,7*  181)0,  xxii.  5*2:3:  “  Ueber  Bothriooephalus-  j 
Anaemic  und  die  Prognostisebe  Bedeutung  dcr  Me-  j 
galoblasten  im  Anamiseben  Elute/’  in  ”  Zeit  sell  rift  i 
fur  Klinisebe  Medizin/’  1805,  xxvii..  parts  5  and  0;  j 
“Ueber  den  Wassergehalt  des  Elutes  und  Elut-  ; 
serums  bei  Kreislaufstorungen,  Ncphritiden,  Anae-  j 
mien  und  Fieber  Xebst  Yorbemerkuiigcn  uber  die  | 
Untcrsueliungsmetboden  und  fiber  den  Eefundunter 
Physiologischeii  Vertbaltnissen.”  in  4*  Deutsches  Ar¬ 
chie  fur  Klinisebe  Medizin,”  1897,  li.v  :  “Ueber  die 
DiagnoStischc  Eedeutung  der  Aussebeidung  des 
Bence- Jones’scben  Korpers  (lurch  den  Urin,”  ib. 
1900,  lxviii. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 


ASKANAZY,  SELLY:  German  physician; 
born  Sept.  8,  1800.  at  Stalluponcn.  East  Prussia. 
He  attended  tbe  Kneipbof  Gymnasium  at  Kbnigs¬ 
berg,-  Prussia,  and  later  tbe  university  in  that  city, 
graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1892.  Joining 
tbe  stall  of  tbe  university  medical  hospital  as  junior 
assistant  in  tbe  same  year,  be  became  in  1804  first 
assistant.  He  held  this  position  until  1800,  when  be 
resigned  owing  to  bis  increasing  private  practise. 
In  1897  be  was  appointed  lecturer  in  tbe  university. 
Askanazy  has  contributed  several  essays  to  tbe  med¬ 
ical  journals  on  tbe  examination  of  patients  for  ac¬ 
cident  insurance,  clinic  1  diagnostics,  etc. 
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ASKENAZY,  SIMON:  Polish  historian ;  born 
in  1807  at  Zawiehwost,  government  of  Samlomir, 
Russian  Poland;  studied  at  tbe  universities  of  War¬ 
saw  and  Gottingen,  graduating  from  tbe  latter  with 
tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1897  be  was 
appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1902  professor  extraor¬ 
dinary  on  universal  history  to  tbe  University  of 
Lemberg.  Ilis  principal  works  are:  “Die  Letztc 
Polnische  Kbnigswahl,”  Gottingen;  “Stmlja  llis- 
toryczno-Krytyezne,”  Cracow.  2d  ed.,  1897;  “Dzia- 
lalnosc  Ministm  Lubcekiego,”  1897;  and  “Minister- 
jum  Wielborskiego/’  1898. 

Many  of  Askenazv’s  historical  treatises  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Biblioteka  Warzawska  ”  and  in  “  Kwar- 
talnik  Historvczny.”  They  deal  mainly  with  Polish 
history  of  tbe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Bibliography:  S.  Orgelbnind,  Eucuhl<tpciija  Ptnctzeclnm, 

Warsaw,  1898.' 8.  r. 

II.  R. 

ASKNAZI,  ISAAC  LVOVICH;  Russian 
painter;  born  at  Drissa,  government  of  Vitebsk.  Jan. 
28,  1856.  He  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 


of  Fine  Arts  in  1870  as  a  day -scholar,  and  was  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  student  in  1874.  In  tbe  latter  year  be  was 
awarded  tbe  second  silver  medal  for  a  sketch,  and 
in  1875  tbe  silver  medal  for  a  drawing.  In  1877  be 
received  tbe  first  silver 
medal  for  a  sketch,  and 
the  second  gold  medal 
for  a  st  udy,  “  Abraham 
Expelling  I  Inga  r  with 
Her  Son  Ishmad/’ 

Asknazi  was  awarded 
in  1870  a  silver  medal 
fora  sketch, “  Tin*  Pub¬ 
lican  and  the  Pharisee.” 
and  tbe  first  gold  medal 
for  a  study,  “  Tbe  Wo¬ 
man  Taken  in  Adul¬ 
tery.”  “The  Pub¬ 
lican  ”  represents  tbe 
Pharisees  surrounding 
Jesus,  as  pious.  God-fearing  Jews,  each  wrapped 
in  a  “fallit”  and  with  head  -ornaments  (“  tctillin  v). 
For  this  work  tbe  artist  was  granted  a  traveling 
scholarship  for  four  years  to  enable  him  to  complete 
bis  studies. 

Before  bis  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  in  May. 
isso,  Asknazi  completed  bis  painting  “Tbe  Wife  of 
tbe  Marano.”  This  work  be  left  with  the  academy 
for  exhibition  at  the  Art  Exposition  in  Moscow ;  but 
it  was  first  exhibited  at  tbe  St.  Peters- 
Early  burg  Academy  in  1881,  under  the 
Works,  'changed  title  “  In  Prison.”  Tbe  alter¬ 
ation  of  title  was  probably  due  to  the 
anti  Jewish  riots  of  1881.  at  which  period  tbe  au¬ 
thorities  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  bring  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  a  Jewess  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  public. 

*  In  November,  1880,  Asknazi,  on  bis  way  to  Italy, 
visited  tbe  galleries  and  studios  of  the  capitals  of 
Austria  ami  Germany.  While  in  Vienna  be  began 
bis  painting  “  Maria  of  Egypt  Reflecting  upon  tbe 
Sins  of  Her  Life.”  and  bis  sketches  “John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  in  Prison.”  “John  the  Baptist’s  Head  on  tbe 
Charger,”  and  “The  Poet  Jehuda  Halevi,”  after 
Heine’s  well-known  poem.  Here  he  profited  greatly 
by  the  advice  of  Hans  Makart,  who  admired  bis  tal¬ 
ent  and  took  a  great  interest  in  bis  art.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  Asknazi  arrived  in  Rome,  where 
Influence  lie  began  bis  painting  “Moses,  tbe 
of  Hans  Shepherd  of  Jethro,  in  the  Desert. 
Makart.  which,  together  with  “John  tbe  Bap¬ 
tist’s  Head,”  be  sent  in  June,  1885, 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  and  for  which  lie 
was  granted  the  degree  of  Academician  of  Arts. 
Both  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  exposition  of 
tbe  academy  in  1886;  tbe  latter  picture  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  tbe  academy,  and  “Moses”  by  the  well- 
known  collector  ami  art-patron  S.  M.  Tretiakov,  of 
Moscow.  At  the  same  exposition  four  other  paint¬ 
ings  by  Asknazi  were  exhibited:  “Playing  Dice.” 
a  picture  of  two  Italian  boys;  “Snow  and  Frost.” 
representing  a  thinly  clad  and  shivering  Italian  boy; 
“Head  of  an  Italian  Woman,”  and  “A  Woman 
Knitting.”  All  four  paintings  show  the  influence 
of  the  old  Italian  masters  on  Asknazi’s  work. 

In  1886  Asknazi  exhibited  in  St.  Petersburg  “The 
Old  Shoemaker  ” ;  in  1887,  “  Bail  News,”  a  picture  of 
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Jewish  life,  and  the  i%  Portrait  of  L.  P.”;  ami  in  ! 
1SS8.  -  Sabbath  Eve,”  representing  a  Jewess  praying  j 
over  the  Sabbath  tapers.  This  latter  painting  merits 
description  here.  The  light  of  the  candles,  mingled  i 
with  the  twilight,  illuminates  the  table  with  its  snow-  • 
white  cloth.  The  emblematic  buds  and  flowers  em¬ 
bossed  on  the  Sabbath  lamps  are  reflected  on  the 
shining  surface  of  the  stove.  The  attitude  of  the 
woman,  clad  in  her  holiday  dress;  the  expression  of 
her  face,  full  of  devotion  and  piety;  and  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  painting— all  suggest  the 
Influence  glory  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest. 

of  Op-  In  this  work  the  influence  of  Oppen- 
penheimer.  heitner  is  distinctly  noticeable.  The 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Ex  posit  ion  at  Chicago  in  1*93,  and  is  now  (1902) 
in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Museum  of  Art. 

In  1*90  Asknazi  produced  “The  Bridegroom  Ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Rabbi. M  A  young  Talmudist  is  being 
examined  by  the  rabbi  in  the  presence  of  the  future 
father-in-law  and  mother-in-law.  He  is  clad  in  a 
long  coat,  after  the  old  Polish  fashion;  and  two  long 
curls,  hanging  down  from  under  his  cap.  encircle  his 
paleface,  lie  seems  to  be  quite  certain  of  success 
in  this  examination;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  heart 
is  palpitating,  and  hush  fulness  is  expressed  on  Ins 
face,  he  being  aware  that  all  bis  utterances  and 
movements  are  closely  watched  by  his  future  rela¬ 
tives,  although  the  joy  in  their  faces  is  proof  of  their 
great  satisfaction  as  the  examination  nears  its  end. 
Askimxi  exhibited  with  this  painting  “Old  Age” 

"  The  F i-mnle  Fi  icmls.”  In  1S!»1  lit*  pniMtc-<l 

”  Annum  and  Joehebed.  Parents  of  Moses.77  In  1*92 
la-exhibited  “  Asking  a  Favor,”  “The  Morning  Call,” 
and  “In  Hesitation,”  and  in  the  following  year  “A 
Jewish  Wedding.”  The  wedding  occurs  in  a  small 
Polish  Russian  town.  The  bridegroom,  in  a  high 
hat,  with  a  long  overcoat,  and  the  bride  in  a  white 
dress,  her  bead  covered  with  a  thin  veil,  are  just 
coming  out  from  under  the  canopy,  accompanied  by 
groomsmen,  bridesmaids,  and  wedding-guests.  The 
rabbi  and  the  servant  of  the  synagogue  turn  to  the 
right,  all  the  rest  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Preceding  them  are  four  Jewish  musicians: 
an  old  cellist,  another  old  man,  evidently  the  leader 
of  the  band,  playing  the  cymbal — a 
His  large  kind  of  zither — and  two  young 
“Jewish  men,  one  playing  the  fiddle,  the  other, 
Wedding-.”  a  retired  soldier,  playing  the  tlute. 

The  “ badchan,”  or  merrymaker,  in 
front  is  directing  the  music;  while  the  little  sexton 
drives  away  the  street-boys  from  the  route  of  the 
procession.  Especially  effective  are  the  merry  faces 
of  the  three  women  that  are  dancing  in  the  throng. 
Other  paintings  of  this  same  period  are:  “Youth 
and  Old  Age ”  and  “The  Last  in  Church.” 

In  1897  Asknazi  produced  “The  Cellist,”  repre¬ 
senting  a  handsome  old  man  with  a  violoncello  be¬ 
tween  bis  feet,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  luxuriously 
furnished  room,  and  playing  from  notes  lying  open 
on  a  magnificently  carved  stand.  The  strong  light 
thrown  on  the  figure,  the  richness  of  the  furniture, 
the  graceful  face  of  the  attentive  old  musician,  all 
produce  a  striking  effect.  In  1898  Asknazi  exhib¬ 
ited:  “Boy  Preparing  Ilis  Lesson,”  “Housewife 
Grinding  Coffee,”  and  “Over  the  Last  Crumbs”; 


ami  in  1899,  the  portraits  of  the  architect  A.  Hara- 
merschmidt.  of  Miss  1\,  and  of  I.  llabbinovicz,  the 
translator  of  the  Talmud  into  French. 

Asknazi's  latest  and  best  work  is  “  Ecclesiastes  ”  or 
“Kobelet.”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  of  1900.  It  represents  Kohelet  ben  David, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  sitting  on  bis  throne,  lost  in  the 
dismal  thought,  “  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.” 
Kohelet ’s  face  expresses  complete  resignation:  he 
has  evidently  no  solution  for  the .  diflicult  question, 
**  What  profit  hath  he  that  worketh  in 
.  “Kohe-  that  wherein  he  laboreth?”  Lonely 
let.”  sits  the  king,  long  deserted  by  his 
children,  to  whom  he  had  said,  “Re¬ 
joice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee.”  etc.  But  two  loyal  servants  from  his 
body-guard  and  his  secretary  remain  with  him, 
bound  to  him  by  genuine  affection.  They  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  c  losest  attention  to  every  whisper  coming 
from  his  mouth.  The  secretary  is  writing  down  oil 
a  tablet  the  utterances  of  the  wise  king;  and  the 
servants,  lying  on  the  lloor  near  the  throne  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  their  elbows,  are  looking  at  the  king,  who 
relates  to  them  episodes  of  his  life. 

Asknazi  is  considered  to  be  the  most  devout  Jew 
among  the  Russo-Jewish  painters.  While  at  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  the  only  student 
who  was  excused  by  the  authorities  from  working 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  on  holidays.  Most  of 
his  paintings  deal  with  Jewish  life  and  history;  and 
(tn  several  occasions  the  authorities  of  the  academy 
nunlc  liim  f«-«-l  tlu-ir  dissatisfaction  -with  liis  pro- 
noilliced  emphasis  of  national  .Judaism. 

IhiU.inuuAi’iiv :  huljrakov.  Xa*hi  Khwlozhnihi.  i. ;  Sobfco, 
Lrl.sihmi  ltussl;il.h  Khuilozhhik*iV.  s.v. ;  Yfirstnih  lzu<i- 
shrfnml.h  lshnss(i\  issci,  v.  41* 419;  A7rw.  1S92.  No.  1*>;  lie- 
)»> rt  nr  thr  St .  Pttrvshiny  Avtuhnnj  uf  Fine  Arts  for 
lsr.MM';  t'otnliMiue  nf  thr  St.  fhftrsburtj  Aemirmu  ttf  Fine 
Arts  fur  issi-i«:  David  Mainrid,  Ashnozi  in  St’fcr  Ha - 
shanah.  Warsaw,  1‘JUl,  pp.  05-72. 

II.  R. 

ASMA :  Arab  poetess,  contemporary  with  Mo¬ 
hammed  ;  daughter  of  Marwan ;  was  married  to  an 
Aral)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ranu  Hat  mail.  After  the 
murder  of  the  Jewish  poet  Abu  LVfak,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  had  instigated  the  members  of  his 
trila*  against  Mohammed,  Asma  composed  some 
verses  condemning  the  deed.  Mohammed  despatched 
‘Uinair.  the  only  member  of  her  trilie  who  had  em¬ 
braced  Islam,  to  punish  her;  and  he  assassinated  her 
while  asleep,  surrounded  by  her  children. 

Some  Moslem  t  radii  ion  ists,  iu  order  to  excuse  the 
murder,  make  Asma  a  Jewess.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  that  she  was  one,  although  Grata  (“Gesch. 
der  Judeii.”  v.  144)  accepts  this  assertion  as  a  fact. 
Bihuocjraphy:  Urn  Hisham,  D»is  Leltr.n  Mulimnmcd *,  ed. 
Wflstenfeld,  p.  995;  Hirsciifeld,  in  Revue  Ft  whs  Juii'es , 


ASMAKTA  (tfrDDDtf):  A  word  meaning  “  sup¬ 
port,”  “reliance”  (Ivet.  67/0;  hence  it  is  used  to 
designate  a  Bible  text  quoted  in  support  of  a  rab¬ 
binical  enactment  (Hul.  64£»;  see  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 

8.V.). 

In  civil  law  Asmakta  (surety)  is  a  contract  w  here¬ 
in  one  of  the  parties  promises  without  consideration 
to  suffer  a  certain  loss,  or  obligates  himself  to  pay 
an  unconscionable  penalt}',  upon  the  fulfilment  or 
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non  1'u llilmciit  of  a  <vrta!ii  condition:  which  prom¬ 
ise  or  obligation  is  liot  enforceable  at  law.  “An 
asmakta  does  not  give*  title.*’  is  the  principle  adopted 
for  the  llalakah  <15.  15.  1«>*")-  The  reason  is  that  the 
one  who  binds  himself  is  presumed  to  have  done 
so  because  he  certainly  expected  that 
Legal  the  condition,  upon  the  happening  of 
Meaning.  whi«-h  the  obligation  was  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  would  not  happen:  ami.  from 
the  nature  of  I  he  obligation,  the  law  presumes  that 
the  serious  deliberate  intention  to  be  bound  by  it  is 
lacking.  L\n  Asmakta  may  be  made  a  perfectly 
valid  contract  if  it  is  made  ch  ar  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  one ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be 
done  will  l»e  set  forth  hereafter. 

Maimonides  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  contract 
in  which  the  condition  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the 
word  “if”  (DKh  even  though  reduced  to  writing 
and  attested,  is  an  Asmakta  (Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Mcki- 
rali,  xi.  2,  3.  f>).  The  contmet  takes  effect  only  from 
the  time  when  the  condition  is  fulfilled;  and  this 
shows  that  the  obligation  was  not  assumed  with  seri¬ 
ous  intent,  but  that  the  promise  was  given  only  be¬ 
cause  the  promisor  certainly  hoped  that  thecontiact 
would  be  nullified  by  the  imn -performance  of  the 
condition  (Shulhan  *Aruk,  lloslien  Mislipat,  207,  2). 
For  instance,  if  A  says  to  15,  **1  will  give  you  my 
house  if  [cn|  on  a  certain  day  you  accompany  me 
to  Jerusalem.”  or  -  if  you  bring  me  a  certain  thing,” 
even  though  15  fulfils  Ids  condition,  the  contract  is 
void,  because  it  is  an  Asmakta  (Mekirah,  l.c.), 

A.<ells  t«»  IJ  i*n«l  n-ecivi-s  immcy<m  nO'Oiint. 

and  they  anree  that  fj~  n  ti».-  j>ur. 

chase,  the  earnest -money  shall  be  forfeited  to  A,  and 
that  if  A  does  not  deliver  the  goods,  he  shall  pay 
double  the  amount  of  the  earnest-money  to  15.  If 
B  is  in  default,  the  earnest -money  is  forfeited  to  A, 
because  he  already  lias  it  in  his  posses- 
Asmakta  siim;  and  if  A  is  in  default,  he  must 
Not  return  the  earnest -money  to  the  pur- 
Binding.  chaser,  but  n«*ed  not  give  him  double 
the  amount,  because  it  is  an  Asmakta 
(B.  M.  4*6;  Mekirah,  xi.  4;  lloslien  Mislipat,  207, 
H). 

According  to  Kashi  the  earnest-money  gives  the 
buyer  the  right  to  claim  an  equivalent  portion  of 
the  goods  sold  (B.  M.  4*6). 

If  a  debtor  has  paid  a  portion  of  the  debt,  and  lie 
and  the  creditor  deposit  the  instrument  of  indebted¬ 
ness  (“shetar ~)  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  with 
this  condition:  Tf’llie  debtor  does  not  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  debt  within  a  certain  specified  time,  the 
creditor  shall  V>e  entitled  to  possession  of  the  shetar 
and  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  debt,  without  al¬ 
lowing  any  credit  to  the  debtor  for  the  amount  al¬ 
ready  paid  on  account — in  such  case,  even  though 
the  debtor  does  not  pay  within  the  time  specified, 
the  creditor  is  not  entitled  to  possession  of  the  in¬ 
strument  of  indebtedness.  Nor  is  the  debtor  obliged 
to  pay  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  lie  has  already 
paid  ;  because  this  is  an  Asmakta.  since  the  debtor 
is  presumed  to  have  consented  to  the  condition  only 
because  he  was  certain  that  he  would  he  able  to  pay 
the  money  within  the  time  specified  (Misli.  B.  B.  x. 
5,  opinion  of  K.  Judah :  Mekirah,  xi.  5 ;  Hoshen  Misli- 
pat,  l.c.  12).  The  early  Talmudists  still  considered 


this  a  'debatable  question,  but  Rah,  following  the 
opinion  of  R.  Judah,  decided  as  above  (Ned.  276). 

As  slated  above,  Maimonides  considers  that  every 
condition  introduced  by  the  word  “if”  constitutes 
the  contract  an  Asmakta;  hut  later  authorities  dis¬ 
tinguish  three  classes  of  conditions  (Gloss  to  Shulhan. 
Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat.  l.c.  13): 

(1)  If  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  depends  in 
part,  hut  not  entirely,  upon  him  who  assumes  it,  it 
is  an  Asmakta;  as,  for  instance,  if  A  agrees  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  for  15  and  binds  himself  that  if  lie  does 
not  buy  them  In*  will  pay  B  a  certain  sum.  The 

fulfilment  of  thiseondition  not  depend- 
Three  ing  entirely  upon  A,  he  must  he  pre¬ 
conditions  sinned  to  have  known  that  it  might  he 
of  In-  impossible  for  him  to  buy  the  goods, 
validity,  because  tin*  owner  might  refuse  to  sell 
them  to  him  (15.  M.  73 6;  Tosafot  to  B. 
M.  74'/,  ■«.*'.  **  Haka.”  and  to  <><>6,  *.c.  “  Wei  *’ ;  see  also 
Tos.  to  Sanli.  246.  x.c.  “  Kol.”) 

(2)  If  tin*  fulfilment  of  the  condition  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  person  who  assumes  it,  and  it  is  not 
uneonscionahle.it  is  not  an  Asmakta  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  A  leases  a  piece  of  ground  to  B,  to  he  farmed  oil 
shares  so  that  a  definite. share  of  the  prodiict;shall  he 
turned  over  to  A,  and  15  promises  that,  if  he  allows 
the  field  to  lie  fallow,  he  will  pay  to  A  the  complete 
value  of  Iiis  lease,  this  is  no  Asmakta;  because  the 
working  of  the  field  lies  entirely  ill  his  own  power, 
and  he  has  only  hound  himself  to  pay  the  actual 
damage  to  A  resulting  from  the  neglect  totill  tin* 
hold  (Misli.  15.  M.  ix.  3).  If,  however,  he  has  hound 

liimsOf  t«>  pay  fsir  the  Value  <>f 

the  lease,  it  is  inequitable  and  will  nut  he  cnforcca 
(Hoshen  Mislipat,  32*.  2). 

(3)  If  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  depends  on 
chance,  tin*  contract  is  no  Asmakta:  this  is  the  case 
in  games  of  chance.  But  the  contract  is  valid  only 
so  far  as  the  amount  at  stake  is  concerned:  any  loss 
exceeding  tin*  amount  actually  staked  can  not  lie 
claimed  by  the  winner  (based  on  Sunil.  246). 

Asmakta  may  be  validated  (1)  hv  the  use  of  the 
form  “from  now  on”  (“me‘akshaw  ”);  (2)  by  the 
use  of  the  form  “on  condition  that  ” 
Asmakta  (**‘al  niciiat”);  (3)  by  actual  posses- 
Validated.  sion;  (4)  by  judicial  act;  (■">)  l>y  the 
disgrace  suffered  by  one  if  the  other 
refuses  to  perform  the  contract;  (<>)  by  a  vow.  etc. 

<vl)  If  the  words  “  from  now  on  ”  (me‘akshaw)  are 
used,  there  is  no  Asmakta.  For  instance,  it  A  mort¬ 
gages  his  field  to  15  upon  condition  that  if  the  loan 
be  not  repaid  within  three  years,  the  field  shall  be¬ 
long  to  15  “  from  now  on  ” — /.#*.,  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage — then  if  tin*  money  is  not  repaid,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  fulfilled,  and.  as  it.  is  retroactive,  B  is  con¬ 
sidered  the -owner  of  the  field,  not  from  the  date  of 
the  fulfilling  of  the  condition,  but  from  the  date  of 
the  mortgage  (15.  M.  <>56,  006;  Mekirah,  xi.  7;  Ho¬ 
shen  Mislipat,  207,  0.  14).  If  A  had  not  intended  to 
enter  upon  the  contract  seriously,  lie  would  not  have 
expressed  his  intention  by  the  use  of  the  retroactive 
words  “from  now  on.” 

(2)  The  form  “on  condition  that”  is  the  legal 
equivalent  of  the  form  “from  now  on.”  According 
to  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Adret,  the 
mere  use  of  the  form  “on  condition  that”  does  not 
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ck-tcriniiif  tin*  question;  and  lie  distinguishes  the 
ca<e  in  which  it  is  used  for  the  purpose-  «»f  coiisiim- 
iu'i till—  the  contract  from  the  case  in  which  it  is  for 
tin-  imposition  of  a  /«  unity  for  the  breaeli  of  the  con¬ 
tract  dlloss  to  1 1*  .shell  Mishpat.  l.r.).  If  A  gives  his 
hmise  to  1»  "on  condition  that  ”  he  marry  a  sister  of 
the  intention  of  A  is  that  B  shall  receive  the  house 
eiilv  after  lie  has  married  his  sister;  and  therefore 
Ui.:  phrase  "on  condition  that*’  is  equivalent  to 
••h-Min  now  on,-*  and  there  is  no  Asmakta.  If  A  and 
T>  a  read  joining  landowners  and  A  wishes  to  huv  IPs 
l  iial  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  billing 
into  tin-  hands  of  a  third  person,  but  B  refuses  to 
m-11.  and.  bn  the  purpose  of  pacifying  A,  declares 
that  lie  will  not  sell  his  land  without  first.  oiTeringit 
t(,  A.  "on  condition  that  **  if  he  breaks  this  promise 
hr  will  pav  A  a  certain  sum  of  money,  this  condition 
b  mrrelva  penally  for  breach  of  promise,  and  is  not 
like  the*  form  "from  now  on,”  but  is  like  tin*  form 
••jf  "  and  it  is  an  Asmakta  (**  Bet  ^  oset  *’  to  Hoshen 
Mi>hpat,  Out.  14:  responsa  of  Solomon  ben  Ad  ret, 
Nns.  HIT  and  114D). 

If  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  real  estate,  and 
p..^r*>inn  of  it  is  taken  at  the  time  of  the  coni  met, 
in  >uch  ease,  even  if  the  condition  is  in  the  form 

there  is  no  Asmakta  (Mekirnh,  xi.  8,  according 
t<>  K'  sef  Mishneh,  ml  bn'.). 

,  } ;  If  the  contract  is  concluded  with  Kinyan  (cer- 
.  *...,nv  of  symbolic  seizure)  in  the  presence  of  a  tri- 
hM.dnf  three  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and  the  doc* 
nt  is  deposited  in  court  on  condition  that  it  is 
dir  delivered  to  tin*  debtor  in  ease  the  creditor  is 
i.-  t  ahlr,  within  a  certain  specified  time,  to  establisli 
hh  rlaim.  thru  there  is  no  Asmakta,  no  matter  how 
?iir  condition  is  expressed.  Unless  the  creditor  is 
psrvriiird  from  appearing  within  the  time  tixed,  by 
si'-knes*;  or  some  other  unavoidable  oeeurrenee,  the 
sh-bn.r  is  entitled  to  delivery  of  the  document  (Ned. 

Mekirah,  xi.  18,  14:  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.r.  la). 
A  case  is  cited  in  the  Talmud  in  which  two  parties 
had  a  lawsuit,  and  A  moved  the  court  to  grant  a 
continuance  of  thirty  days  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
bring  his  proofs.  The  court,  suspected  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  continuance  was  merely  for  delay,  and 
granted  it  only  on  condition  that  A  should  deposit 
in  court  all  the  documentary  evidence  which  lie  had. 
"ith  the  understanding  that  if  he  did  not  appear 
within  thirty  days,  the  continuance  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  null  and  void.  The  thirty  days  passed,  and 
A  did  not  appear.  The  question  arose  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  condition  made  by  the  court,  it  being 
argued  that, this  was  an  Asmakta.  inasmuch  as  the 
condition  was  only  accepted  by  A  because  be  cer¬ 
tainly  Imped  to  be  able  to  appear  in  time.  r\  he 
Talmud  answers  this  problem  by  saying  that  in  this 
ease,  inasmuch  as  the  proofs  were  deposited  in 
court,  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  claim,  and  there 
was  no  Asityuktu;  and  it  was  established  as  a  general 
proposition;  of  law  that  if  the  contract  is  concluded 
w  ith  Kinyan  in  the  presence  of  a  learned  court  of 
three  judges,  and  the  creditor  is  not  prevented  from 
fulfilling  the  condition  by  an  unavoidable  occur¬ 
rence.  there  is  no  Asmakta  (Ned.  27n,  b). 

(•>)  It  is  customary  to  fix  certain  penalties  for 
breach  of  contract  of  marriage.  In  such  cases,  even 


though  the  penalty  is  an  exceptionally  large  one,  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  an  Asmakta;  and  it  may  be 
collected  by  law  as  damages  for  the  shame  suffered 
by  the  innocent  party,  for  which  no  amount  may  l>c 
considered  too  high.  And  furthermore,  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  ease  of  gambling  contracts,  the  conditions 
are  mutual  and  rei-iproenl,  and  lienee  there  is  no  As- 
makta  t  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.r.  10). 

(0)  A  conditional  promise  strengthened  by  a  vow, 
an  oath,  or  a  handclasp  is  not  an  Asmakta  u'b.  10); 
hence  the  rule  of  Asmakta  does  not  apply  where 
objects  are  conditionally  dedicated  to  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  these*  being  considered  as  vows  {ib. 
ID,  gloss;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yore  I)e‘ahf  2oS.  10). 

If  a  contract  is  an  Asmakta,  a  notice  in  the  deed 
that  "this  shall  not  be  considered  an  Asmakta  **  is  of 
no  elTcet  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.r.  IS):  the  substance 
of  the  contract  determines  its  legal  character,  irre¬ 
spective  of  what  the  parties  choose  to  call  it. 

Hiiii.inun.trnr:  Mendelssohn.  Iiiiuiihjistlzr  th  rjwlni, 

iv. *:>;  Z.  Fr:mk»*I.  lhr  richtlii-hr  Jinn  is  mult  M<>- 
sii isvJi-'l ’film itiiisrht  in  / {*  rlilr.  pp.  rt  srt/, ;  M.  RIim-1),  Jut 
V ,  rtniij  mu  h  M’ isiiisclt-T<Unm<l i*ch tin  Un  hh  .  pp.2P</ 

.1.  sic.  I).  \\  .  A. 

ASMODEUS,  or  ASHMEDAI  [ASHMA- 
DAI]  C  •  Name  of  the  prince  of 

demons.  The  meaning  of  the  name  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  forms  here  given  are  still  in  dispute. 

A smodeus  first  appears  in  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tobit  iii.  K,  vi.  14.  the  evil  spirit  Asmo¬ 
deus — "king  of  the  demons,*’  in  the 
In  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  versions,  is  a 
Book  of  later  addition — fell  in  love  with  Sarah, 

Tobit.  the  daughter  of  Kaguel,  and  for  that 
reason  prevented  her  from  having  a 
husband.  After  killing  seven  men  successively  oil 
the  nights  of  their  marriage  to  her,  he  was  rendered 
harmless  when  Tobias  married  her,  following  the 
instructions  given  him  by  the  angel  Raphael.  As- 
mndetis  "tied  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt  and 
the  angel  [Raphael]  bound  him*’  (ib.  iii.  S,  vi.  14  it 
.*<7.  viii.  2-4). 

Akin  to  this  representation  in  Tobit  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Asmodeus  in  the  Testament  of 
In  .Solomon,  a  pseudepigraphic  work,  the 
Testament  original  portions  of  which  date  from 
of  Solomon,  the  first  century.  Asmodeus  answered 
King  Solomon’s  question  concerning 
his  name  and  functions  as  follows: 

**  ]  am  called  Asm* "lens  among  mortals,  and  my  business  is  to 
plot  against  the  newly  w«il«U*d,  so  that  they  may  not  know  one 
another.  Am!  I  sever  tli»*m  utterly  l»v  many  calamities;  and  I 
waste  away  tin*  l«*siuty  of  virgins  and  estrange  their  hearts.  .  .  . 
I  transport  men  into  tits  of  madness  and  desire  when  they  hav® 
wives  of  their  own.  so  that  they  leave  them  and  go  off  by  night 
and  day  toothers  that  Mmig  to  other  men;  with  the  result  that 
they  commit  sin  and  full  into  murderous  deeds/  —Test,  of 
Solomon,  transl.  in  “Jewish  quarterly  Review,”  xi.  20. 

Solomon  obtained  the  further  information  that  it 
was  the  archangel  Raphael  who  could  render  Asmo- 
deus  innocuous,  and  that  the  latter  could  be  put  to 
flight  by  smoke  from  a  certain  fish’s  gall  (compare 
Tobit  viii.  2).  The  king  availed  himself  of  this 
knowledge,  and  by  means  of  the  smoke  from  the 
liver  and  gall  lie  frustrated  the  u  unbearable  malice 
of  this  demon.  Asmodeus  then  was  compelled  to 
help  in  the  building  of  the  Temple;  and,  fettered  in 
chains,  he  worked  clay  wjtli  his  leet,  and  drew 


■Wilt i* r.  .Solomon  would  not  iri v<*  him  his  liberty 
“ because  that  tierce  demon  Asmodeus  knew  even 
tin*  future ”  (ih.  p.  ‘21). 

Thus,  in  the  Testament  of  Solomon,  Asmodetts  is 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Asmodeus  of 
Tobit,  and  possesses  on  the  other  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  Ashmedai  of  rabbinical  literature, 
especially  in  his  relation  to  Solomon  and  tin*  build- 
in  ii  of  the  Temple.  The  Haggadah  relates  that  Sol 
onion,  when  erecting  the  Temple,  <ii<l 
Hag-gadic  not  know  how  to  get  the  blocks  of 
Legend.  marble  into  shape,  since,  according  to 
the  law  ( Kx.  -\x.  20).  they  might  not 
be  worked  by  an  iron  tool.  The  wise  men  advised 
him  to  obtain  the  “shamir”  vTE!!*>.  Jl  worm  whose 
mere  t ouch  could  cleave  rocks.  But  toobtain  it  was 
no  slight  task:  for  not  even  the  demons,  who  knew 
so  many  secrets,’ knew  where  t lie  sliamir  was  to  he 
found.  They  surmised,  however,  that  Ashmedai. 
king  of  the  demons,  was  in  possession  of  tin*  secret, 
and  tliev  told  Solomon  the  name  of  tin*  mountain  on 
which  Ashmedai  dwelt  and  described  his  manner  of 
life.  On  this  mountain  then*  was  a  well  head  from 
which  the  arch-demon  obtained  his  drinking-water. 
He  closed  it  up  daily  with  a  large  rock,  and  secured 
it  in  other  ways  before  going  to  heaven,  whither  he 
went  every  day  in  order  to  take  part  In  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  tlie  celestial  house  of  study  (“Metibta). 
Thence  he  would  presently  descend  again  to  the 
earth  in  order  to  1m*  present — invisibly — at  the  de¬ 
bates  in  the  earthly  houses  of  learning.  Then,  after 
investigating  the  fastenings  of  the  well,  to  ascertain 
if  they  had  been  tampered  with,  he  drank  of  the 
water. 

Solomon  sent  his  chief  man  Benaiah  hen  .Tchoia- 
dah  to  capture  Ashmedai.  For  this  purpose  lie  pro¬ 
vided  him ‘with  a  chain,  a  ring  on  which  the  Tetra- 
grammatoii  was  engraved,  a  bundle  of  wool,  and  a 
skin  of  wine.  Benaiah  drew  olT  the  water  from  the 
well  through  a  hole  that  he  bored,  and,  stopping 
up  the  source  with  the  wool,  tilled  the 
Benaiah.  wellwiih  wine.  When  Ashmedai  de- 
Captures  seended  from  heaven,  to  his  astonish- 
Ashmedai.  ment  he  found  wine  instead  of  water 
in  the  well,  although  everything 
seemed  untouched.  At  first  lie  would  not  dtiiik  of 
it,  and  cited  the  Bible  verses  against  wine  (Prow  xx. 
1,  and  llosca  iv.  11),  in  order  to  inspire  himself  with 
moral  courage.  At  length  Ashmedai  succumbed  to 
his  consuming  thirst,  and  drank  until  his  senses 
wen*  overpowered  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
IVnaiah  then  threw  the  chain  about  the  demon’s 
neck.  Ashmedai  on  awaking  tried  to  free  himself, 
but  Benaiah  called  to  him:  “The  Name  of  thy  Lord 
is  upon  thee.” 

Though  Ashmedai  now  permitted  himself  to  be 
ledolT  unresistingly,  lie  acted  most  peculiarly  on  the 
way  to  Solomon.  He  brushed  against 
Ashmedai’s  a  palm-tree  and  uprooted  it;  lie 
Journey  knocked  against  a  bouse  and  over- 
to  Solomon,  turned  it  ;  and  when,  at  the  request 
of  a  poor  woman,  he  was  turning  aside 
from  her  hut,  he  broke  a  bone,  and  asked  with  grim 
humor:  “Is  it  not  written.  ‘A  soft  tongue  [the 
woman’s  entreaty]  hreuketh  the  bone  ’V  ”  (Prow  xxw 
15).  A  blind  man  going  astray  he  set  in  the  right 


path,  and  a  similar  kindness  he  did  fora  drunkard, 
lie  wept  when  a  wedding  company  passed  them, 
and  laughed  at  one  who  asked  his  shoemaker  to  make 
him  shoes  t* »  last  for  seven  years,  and  at  a  magician 
who  was  publicly  showing  hisskill.  Having  finally 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  Ashmedai.  after 
several  days  of  waiting,  was  led  before  Solomon, 
who  told  him  that  he  wanted  nothing  of  him  but 
tlie  sliamir.  Ashmedai  thereupon  informed  the  king 
where  it  could  be  obtained. 

Solomon  then  questioned  him  about  his  strange 
conduct  on  the  journey.  Ashmedai  answered  that 
he  judged  persons  and  things  according  to  their  real 
character  and  not  according  to  their  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  human  beings.  He  cried  when  he  saw 
i  the  wedding  company,  because  he  knew  the  bride- 
!  groom  had  not  a  month  to  live;  and  lie  laughed  at 
!  him  who  wanted  shoes  to  last  seven  years,  because 
the  man  would  not  own  them  for  seven  days;  aLo 
at  the  magician  who  pretended  to  disclose  secrets, 
because  he  did  not  know  that  under  his  very  feet 
lay  a  buried  treasure. 

Ashmedai  remained  with  Solomon  until  the  Tem¬ 
ple  was  completed.  One  .day  the  king  told  him  that 
he  did  not  understand  wherein  the  greatness  of  the* 
demons  lay.  if  their  king  could  be  kept  in  bonds  by 
a  mortal.  Ashmedai  replied  that  if  Solomon  would 
remove  his  chains  and  lend  him  the  magic  ring,  he 
(Ashmedai)  would  prove  his  own  greatness.  So!»>- 
i  moil  agreed.  The  demon  then  stood  before  him  with 
one  wing  touching  heaven,  and  the  other  reaching 
to  the  earth.  Snatching  up  Solomon,  who  had 
parted  with  his  protecting  ring,  he  Hung  him  four 
|  hundred  parasangs  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  then 
palmed  himself  <*lf  as  the  king. 

After  long  wanderings  Solomon  returned  to  re¬ 
claim  his  throne.  At  first  the  people  thought  him 
mad;  hut  then  the  wise  men  decided  it  would  bo 
well  to  regard  Ashmedai  moreeiosely.  It  appeared 
on  inquiry  that  not  even  Benaiah.  the  first  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  had  ever  been  admitted  to  his 
presence,  and  that  Ashmedai  in  his  marital  relations 
had  not  observed  the  Jewish  precepts.  Moreover, 
the  declaration  of  the*  king’s  women  that  lie  always 
wore  slippers,  strengthened  suspicion;  for  demons 
proverbially  had  cocks’  feet.  Solomon,  provided 
with  another  magic  ring,  at  length  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ashmedai,  who  thereupon  took  flight 
(Git.  08:  parallel  passages.  Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  lxxviii. 
45;  Yalk.  ii.  182;  compare  Num.  R.  xi.  3:  Targ.  on 
Keel.  i.  12.  and  the  extract  from  a  manuscript  Mid¬ 
rash  in  “Z.  1).  M.  G.”  xxi.  220,  221). 

Although  the  number  of  incidents  concerning 
Ashmedai  related  by  this  Haggadah  is  fairly  large, 
the  fact  must  not  he  disregarded  that 
Elements  many  details  grouped  about  him  are 
of  the  of  later  origin  and  do  not  pertain  to 
Ashmedai-  Ashmedai  at  all.  Ashmedai,  as  the 
Solomon  false  Solomon,  is  a  Babylonian  elabo- 
Legend.  ration  of  the  Palestinian  Haggadah 
concerning  Solomon’s  punishment  for 
his  sins,  which  punishment  consisted  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  throne  by  an  angel;  Solomon  meanwhile 
having  to  wander  about  as  a  beggar  (Yer.  Sanli.  ii. 
6;  Pesik..  ed.  Buber,  109//;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii.  55; 
Eccl.  R.  ii.  2;  Simon  b.  Yohai  of  the  middle  of  the 
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n  iitury  is  quoted  as  the  authority).  Si.ni- 
i.irlv  ydnm-dai's  service  III  the  construction  of  the 
T e.nple  is  Inhabit  an  eel,..  ..f  the  elaborate  legend 
in  ,l  e  I  estam.nl  of  S-domon.  nreordmg  to  which 
deni. .ns  were  the  chief  laborers  a,  the  l.mhlmg 
.he  Temple.  This  cycle  of  legends  la  the  1  esta- 
meni  of  Solomon  is  the  source  also  of  the  myth  con- 
o  rnin-  the  wonderful  ring  whose  inscription  lames 
,|,  m,.„s.  as  well  as  of  the  incident  that  by  virtue 
of  the  ring  the  .lemons  were  forced  to  assist  in  erect- 
,lie  Temple.  (Test.  Solomon  v. :  compare  vt. : 
“Throw  this  ring  at  the  chest  of  the  demon  and  say 

.•  In  the  name  of  God.  King  Solomon  calls  thee 

hitlu-r.’  ,  ,  . 

Furthermore,  it  is  improbable  that  the  shaniit 
was  originally  ill!  element  of  the  Ashmedal 
it-  t  :m!  Tin*  Testament  «>f  Solution  (ix.)  narrates 
Ip'sv  u  d.non.  forced  by  Solomon  to  hew  st.ii.es  for  ( 
Ult.  'ivuip!*-.  wasafraiduf  the  iron  inst  ruments:  ami.  , 
as  ( *. ui \  U-«re  rightly  observes  ("Jew.  Quart.  | 

\i.  l".  iiie  f«  ar  of  iron  on  the  part  of  evil  spirits  is  ■ 
a  i.  annve..miiion  to  both  obi  and  reeeiit  folk-lore,  j 
In  tin-  Talmud  this  fear  is  given  a  Jewish  setting  by  j 
i-t.mi.vi ins  it  with  the  legal  precept  against  the  use  ; 
(,f  ir.  n  lnt.h.  and  by  causing  the  demons  to  render  . 
ih,  h!.,.-ksof  stone  lit  for  use  in  the  Temple  stnie-  j 
l wiMniut  the  use  of  iron.  j 

A  e  -mparixMi  of  the  Ashmedai  hgeiid  with  the  j 
Tf-t.tm. nr  of  Solomon  reveals  nb"  that  many  other  . 
j„ •  j* ^  in  rhe  representation  of  demons  by  the  former  j 
n.  ral  elmrart.-rist ies  of  demons.  Thus  Ash-  j 
u  in  its  correspond  to  the  wings  of  t>rnias  in  , 
t),,.  T, -lament  tx.).  Ornias  likewise  daily  visited  i 
i,,  ;V,  m:  and  just  as  Aslmiedai  learned  the  fate  of  j 
huii.-m  lM-inus  in  heaven,  so.  according  t«>  the  Testa  | 
in.  !.*  texiii.t.  did  ail  the  demons.  Consequently.  ; 
i )’  i.i.iv  t  •»uld  laugh  at  the  king  who  was  on  the  point 
,,f  , ,tj, b  inning  a  voiith  to  death  who  was- destined 

i  ,  die  at  the  end  (if  three  days  (exi-).  just  as  Ashme- 
<1  ai  l.iugh**d  at  the  man  who  ordered  shoes  to  last 
tfVen  v«  ars,  when  he  had  not  seven  days  to  li'e. 

Ihieeit  follows  that  the  passage  in  the  Talmud 
provides  little  information  concerning  the  more  par¬ 
ticular  characteristics  of  Aslmiedai.  That  heo\ct- 
t urned  a  house  and  uprooted  a  tree*  indicates  noth¬ 
ing,  for  with  any  demon,  however  insignificant,  such 
thingsare  trifles.  Aslmiedai  is  not  represented  as 
doing  these  things  from  a  mere  desire  to  destroy, 
hut  apparently  through  carelessness.  The  common 
opinion  that  in  the  Talmud.  Aslmiedai  is  depicted  as 
particularlv  lustful  and  sensual,  has  no  sufficient 
basis.  The  Talmud  simply  stales  that  Aslmiedai. 
while  plaving  the  part  of  Solomon,  did  not  obseiw 
the  Jewish  precepts  pertaining  to  the  separation  of 
women  im3),  and  that  he  attacked  Hath -sheba.  Sol- 
i.moiTs  mother.  These  facts,  in  reality,  were  to 
prove  only  that  Ashmedai  was  not  Solomon. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Asmodeus  and 
Admiedai  may  be  considered  as  closely  allied  with 
each  other,  and  identical  with  the  Persian  arch¬ 
demon.  .Esiima  or  JEshma-dieva,  as  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Ben  fey,  and  developed  by  ^  iiulischmann 
and  Kohut. 

In  regard  to  JEslumi,  very  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi  texts,  Darmes- 
teter  savs: 


“originally  a  men*  -epiDiei  uf  t lo*  storm  U«*n<l.  .Lslmui.  was 
afterwatil  i-«»n\vile«l  im»»  an  ahsiraetiwii,  the  itemoii  i »f  rage  and 
anger.  ami  iMi-aine  an  expression  for  all  wjrk- 
Asmodeus,  e«lness.  a  mere  name  •  *f  Ahriman  p'lntro- 
Ashmedai,  ilueii>ai  i«»  \Viiitiihnl.“  iv.£!].  This  description 
and  of  .K>hma.  as  he  aj»|H*ars  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 

JEshma.  tallies  with  the  dominant  conception  in  I’ah- 
Ia\i  writings.  Tims  in  Dahistan.  i..  Dink, 
xxxvii.  hit:  ‘Tin*  im|»-uiou>  assiilant.  Wrath  i.KshiiO.  when 
lie  does  not  succeed  in  causing  strife  among  the  righteous, 
Kings  diseord  and  strife  amid  the  wieked;  and  when  lie  does 
ii..t  sueeeeii  as  to  the  strife  even  "f  tin*  wieked,  he  makes  the 
demons  and  the  Mends  tight  together.*  “ 

In  •■Slmysisi  ha-Shayast  ”  (xviii.)  .Eshm  fade, 
x-rihed.  quite  unlike  Ahriman.  as  the  •‘chief  agent  of 
the  evil  spirit  [Ahiiman]  in  his  machinations  against 
mankind,  rushing  into  his  master’s  presence  in  hell 
to  complain  of  the  ditfieiillies  he  encounters.” 

A  consideration  of  the  linguistic  arguments  docs 
not  support  tin*  hypothesis  <il  an  identification  of 
Ashmedai  with  .Eshma  d.-eva.  as  “dai  in  Ash- 
medal  hardly  corresponds  with  the  Persian  “d;cva, 
in  view  of  the  Svriac  lorm  “dawya  (demon)  with 
the  consonant  ”  w  nor  is  there  any  instance  of  the 
linking  of  “  Jvduna  ”  and  “d;eva  ”  in  Persian  texts. 
The  Asmodeus  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  .Eshma.  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  he  related.  In  the  Testament  of  Solo- 
|  moil  Asmodeus  appears  as  seducing  man  to  unchaste.  . 
deeds,  murder,  ami  enmity,  and  thus  reveals  niaii}^ 
points  in  common  w  ith  .Eshma.  I  he  “  Bundchish 
t  x xviii.  i:»-lS)  furnishes  the  most  striking  resem- 
1, lance:  “There,  wherever  .Eshm  lays  a  foundation, 
many  creatures  perish.** 

Ashmedai  of  the  Solomonic  legend,  oil  the  other 
hand  is  not  at  all  a  harmful  and  destructive  spirit. 
Like  the  devil  in  medieval  Christian  iolk-loiv,  he 
is  a  “king  of  demons”  (Pcs.  I  Dm),  degraded  and 
no  longer  the  dreaded  arch-fiend,  but  the  object  of 
popular  humor  and  irony.  1  be  name 
Ashmedai  “Ashmedai”  was  probably  taken- as 
and  signifving  “the  cursed.”  let?  (com- 
Shamdon.  pare  Nbldeke.  in  Killings 

taisehe  lnschriften,  pp.  ->b  J-),  jllst 
as  “lain”  (the  cursed),  is  the  Arabic  name  of  ^atan. 
Thus  the  name  Shamdon  tpSl4*).  w  Lmml  in  I  ales- 

linian  Midrashini.  .  .  f 

It  is  related  of  Shamdon  that  at  the  planting  of 
tin-  tirst  vim-  bv  Xml!,  Ik-  Uo1ih.iI  will,  the  «o'V  but 
<ai,l  to  Xm.l, :  I  want  to  Join  you  in  your  labor  and 
share  will,  you:  but  have  liwl  that  you  take  not  of 
in v  in irtiou  1,-st  I  do  you  bairn  ^ 11  ■  -  xxxai.  , 

in'll,,-  li-ircnd  in  .Mid rash  Abkir.  and  vtU-,1  m alV-  >■ 
til  Satan  lia.rn.-s  as  tin-  vlii.-f  pi-rsowiltty.  Ihe  sec- 
.md  tinny  mid  of  Ibis  Sham, ion  is  that  m  »'0  Oolden 
\.r,.  1„-  hail  an  i-m-ounlt-r  with  a  m-u -borne  hid 
;  heroin  he  was  worsted  (I.ev.  1{.  v.  1.  aceordmy  to 
♦  lw*  r,-nlin<r  of  the  kAruk, 

In  later  sources.  Shamdon  is  held  to  be  the  father 
„f  Ashmedai.  whose  mother  they  saywas  Xaamiih. 

sim,.r  „f  Tulial  Cain  (Xahmanules  ou 
den  iv  from  this  comes  the  same 

A‘X,  *r  S-n,-«  i» 

Sources  and  lbeanali  in  their  commentaries. 
Sources.  ^  ^  This  leg.-ml  of  Ashmedai  s 

birth  tallies  with  the  assertion  of  Asmodeus  m  the 
Testament  of  Solomon:  “I  was  born  of  angel  s  seed 
b  -  a  l  ylder  of  man  ”  (xxi.).  In  the  Zo bar.  Ash- 
Z-Ll  is n-p  resente,  las  the  teacher  of  Solomon,  to 


Asmodeuu 

Ass 
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whom  he  gave  a  lmok  of  magic  and  medicine  (Zohar 
Lev.  pp.  IIK/,  43,/ ;  ih.  <•<!.  Wiluai.*  In  a 

more*  root'll t  Midrash  Ashmedai  is  identified  with 
Shamdon  (Midi*.  Shir  ha  Shirim,  cd.  <*runhut,  29.7i; 
a  story  similar  to  tin*  one  here*  given  i  f  Solomon's 
ring  and  tin*  tish  is  found  in  “  Einek  ha  Melek,”  14#/— 
15//,  ami  in  the  Judao-Germaii  “  Maasebueh  ” ;  tin* 
story  is  reprinted  in  Jellinck.  “II.  II.”  ii.  •**»).  A 
recent  source  gives  the  following  legend  cited  hy  the 
Tosa lists  in  Men.  37"  from  an  anonymous  Midrash, 
which  has  probably  been  lost: 

“Ashini'ilai  liroiight  feilli  from  Us*'  i-arih  a  i\v«.-hi-;ul»«l  man, 
who  inn  mod  ami  |*r* »*lu«*«**l  1hiUi  m*iinal  an<i  UVu-hoaded  diil- 
ilren.  Whi'n  tlie  man  iticil  a  ijuarr*'!  ar***4**  :uin>mr  the  children 
concern  imf  their  inheriiahc.-.  the  iw**-head*-*l  •  -n**’*  dcmandinira 
double  |»oni«»n.M  (This  lep*ml  is  iriv»-ii  at  J»*ni:Ui  in  Jellinek, 
“lb  H  “  iv.  151,  lag) 

Later  oabalists  held  the  theory  that  Ashmedai  was 
king  <*f  the  <l<*mo.ns  for  only  a  limited  lime,  ami  that 
on  his  death — demons  are  mortal  (Hag.  1*mj — he  was 
succeeded  by  Bildad,  who  in  turn  left  his  domin¬ 
ion  to  Hind  (see  Jos.  Sossnitz,  “Ha  ,M;»or,"  p.  S4). 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  Margolin.  I»3.  I»5)  mentions 
a  certain  local  legend  about  Baalbek,  whose  temple 
was  erected  by  Ashmedai.  on  Solomon’s  bidding, 
for  the  king's  favorite,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

Concerning  the  many  points  of  resemblance  of  the 
Ashmedai-Solomon  legend  with  Persian  and  classic 
legends,  see  Sham  in,  Solomon  in  Li:«;end  and 
Folk- Lori:,  and  JEsiima. 

Bi iu.iouka ru v  :  Benfev.  Mniintxiuimrii.  |».  2nlj  Eisennicnirer. 

<  s  J tiil<  /ithinii,  i.  :C/s  :w».  sg{;  <ifr»~r»-r.  Jiihrhun- 
ih  rt  dt  s  Ih  i/s,  i.  411  it  >•#•/.:  c.runh-mm.  in  Z.  Ik  M.  d.  xxi. 
-'ugg.M,  air-a^I  ,*  i«leni.  .Y<  Ml  Ih  it  r>uj>  znr  Snnitisdn  n 
S<ninil,innti\  lsW.  pp.  gJl  •  t  >*./.;  llatohmiror.  /;.  /{.  J\  ii. 
?4-7b;  Hnievy.  in  lima  ,  viii.  4-»:  D.  .Jim"!,  Jhr 

Al>(  njhi iiht'  unit  i/i *  Sti  lin mj  *h  s  ./a*/# 'nth inn*  zu  Jimiisil- 
hi  a,  lSSl.p.Kl;  A|e.\.  Kohllt. /*»/»#  I'  flit  .1  iiilisrlii  .1  ih/i  Inlnyir 
mill  Jh'hiinnnbnjii .  pp.  SI  (here  III**  Melltinelilion  of 
Sainael  with  Ashmeiini  is  il*-riv»il  from  Elijah  Bahur*s  Tishhi , 
s.v.,  ami  is  quite  erroneous:  Mem.  in  cieijrer's  Zrit.  x. 
r»g :  idem,  in  ‘A  nidi  ('omfli  tnm.  s.v. :  HniMijmrt,  “Ertk 
Milliii.  pp.  gjil-Iiai * ;  Stave.  Eintins.<  it**  Pm'xixmus  mif  ilnx 
.Jwh  at  hum,  p.  LW;  Windixhmann.  Zurmtstrisvhr  Stmtii  11 . 
pp.  1 -ft*- 147 ;  Welter,  JihUsch,  Th".h,{',U\  pp.  ITU.  ‘Su  :  and 
eoneernimr  .Kshma.  the  index*-*  !•»  volumes  v..  xviii..  xxiii., 
xxiv.  of  Sunni  Jtniihs  itf  tin  Eitst ,  containing  the  Zend- 
Avesta  and  the  I’ahlavi  texts. 

k.  L.  0. 

ASMONEAN.  See  Periodicals. 
ASNAPPER:  A  person  who  transplanted  the 
mixed  multitude  of  tribes  from  Babylon  to  Samaria 
after  the  fall  of  the  latter  city  (Ezra  iv.  10).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  word  is  a  misreading  for 
Assurbanipal.  though  the  reference  in  Ezra  iv.  2 
is  to  Esarhaddon.  The  reading  Ashaeaphath  in 
I  Esdras  v,  Ob  suggests  that  a  2  (“bet”)  has  fallen 
out.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct  the  word  “As- 
napper”  contains  the  only  reference  to  the  Assyrian 
king  Assurbanipal  in  tin*  Bible.  In  the  Devised 
Version  the  form  “Osnappar”  is  preferred. 

J.  JK.  J. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Talmud  iden¬ 
tifies  Asnapper  with  Sennacherib,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  eight  names,  like  his  opponent  Hczekiah 
(Sanli.  94u). 

J.  sit.  L.  G. 

ASOLO  :  Town  in  the  province  of  Treviso.  Italy. 
A  Jewish  congregation  existed  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  even  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth.  In  1547  there  were  in  Asolo  37  Jews, 


who  lived  in  six  houses  close  together  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  In  the  house  of  one  Marco  Kocn  a 
r«*oin.  furnished  with  some  scrolls  of  the  Law,  was 
devoted  to  religious  meetings.  Of  the*  37  Jews  in 
question.  14  bad  attained  their  religious  majority 
(see  Bak-Mi/.waii);  and  as  there  were  also  several 
(ohanim  (see  CoilKN),  the  divine  services  of  this, 
small  congregation  were  'as  well  arranged  as  they 
could  be.  The  Asolo  Jews  possessed  a  cemetery, 
of  which  only  two  tombstones  remain  now  preserved 
in  the  public  gallery.  Then*  were  at  least  four 
Jewish  pawnbrokers:.  Ansclmo,  Marco,  Jacob,  and 
Moisc. 

On  Nov.  22.  1547,  while  Francesco  Nani  was 
mayor  of  Asolo,  and  Denier  of  Treviso  was  governor 
of  the  surrounding  district.  30  men.  armed  with 
cudgels,  axes,  clubs,  and  knives,  and  led  by  one  An¬ 
tonio  Pa  risotto,  attacked  the  Jews  in  broad  daylight, 
killed  10  of  them,  wounded  S  others,  and.  having 
taken  rich  booty,  lied  in  great  haste.  Five  Jewish 
families  were  left  entirely  destitute.  Some  of  the 
robbers  were  brought  to  justice,  and  were  either 
put  to  death  or  exiled.  Of  the  Jews  who  survived 
this  attack  some  remained  in  Asolo,  while  others 
emigrated  to  safer  places. 

Tin*  C’antakini  family,  whit'll  gave  to  Italian 
Judaism  many  prominent  rabbis  and  physicians,  bad 
its  origin  in  Asolo. 

IhlU.tooK Al'liv  :  Mim'ii  Hsirtio.  Xnrrazhmr  ihlhi  strmjr  vmn- 

I'iln  ml  mnt m  ijli  F.lnti  il'Asnhi  f  f’i  uni  /b'i*;/r«r ni  l* 

ih  fhi  Fnmitjliii  l\m  n-t'n ntnrini  orhjinaUi  <ln  tin  urrixn 

Aimhtmu  CaMilc-M"!ifcrraM,  1ST5. 
p.  F.  S. 

ASPALATHUS :  A  word  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Eeclus.  [Siraeh]  xxiv.  15).  From  the 
context  it  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  fragrant 
wood.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  identify  the 
plant. 

j.  .til  G.  D.  L. 

ASPHAR  :  A  pool  in  the  wilderness  of  Tckoali, 
where  Jonathan  and  Simon  ^Maccabeus  pitched  their 
tents  when  they  tied  before  the  army  of  Bacehidcs 
(I  Mace.  ix.  33;  compare  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  1, 
£  2).  The  identification  of  the  place  is  uncertain, 
though  the  evidence  points  in  favor  of  assoc  iating 
the  pool  with  the  modern  Bir-Selhut  (Smith.  “His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  Palestine.”  s.r. ;  see,  however. 
Buhl,  “Geographic  des  Alten  Palastina,”  p.  15s). 

.i.  jk.  G.  B.  L. 

ASRIEL :  Eponym  of  the  family  of  Asrielites, 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Manasseh  (Nnm.  xxvi. 
31;  Joshua,  xvii.  2).  In  I  Chron.  vii.  14  the:  A.  V. 
reads  u  Ashriel.” 

J.  jk.  G.  B.  L. 

ASS. — Biblical  Data:  The  Bible  knows  both 
the  wild  anti  the  domestic  Ass.  (1)  The  wild  Ass 
(”  pert*  ”  or  “  ‘arod  ”)  generally  ri mined  about  in  herds, 
and  is  associated  with  the  wilderness  (Job  xxiv.  5). 
The  character  of  the  wild  Ass  gave  occasion  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  term  figuratively  (“wild  ass”)  to  one  who 
in  unbridled  opposition  hud  his  hands  ever  turned 
against  his  fellows  (Gen.  xvi.  12,  D.  V.). 

(2)  The  domesticated  Ass  (“hamor,n  “atontt 
[feiii.],  *4  ‘ayir  ”  [young  Ass])  was  j>ut  to  various 
us«*s:  (a)  for  riding  (Ntiin.  xxii.  21 ;  II  Kings  iv.  24; 

•  Judges  x.  4,  xii.  14),  in  which  the  young  Ass  and 
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wen-  mainlv  emplovetl :  (1))  fur  carryintr  lmr- 
X\ii.».  xHi.  forplowinsr  (Isa. 

xx  04.  i>rUt.  \x!i.  l«h.  in  which  the young  Ass aiul 


Syrian  „\>s.  Showing  Manner  of  Killing. 

{Kr<  :n  a  l*y  lh>uti.N.» 


lira--  Urn*  utilize!*.  The  IVuteronomie  code  for- 
l, Ms  :1m*  harmssing  of  the  Ass  with  th<*  ox  (Dent, 
x \ i }  I<h;  the  explanation  usually  offered  being  that 
as  th'-ir  strength  and  weight  arc  so  unequal,  the 
harm  —  in.ir  of  the  two -would  entail  annoyance  and 
suth-rinii'  on  both.  It  may  be,  however,  that  hack 
of  i lit-  curious  prohibition  lies  some  obsolete  super¬ 
stition.  the  injunction  rest  in  iron  an  omen  that  was 
no  1. mircr  intelligible  to  the  compiler  of  the  code. 

•t.  .in.  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  “The  ox  for 

plowing.  the  ass  for  carrying  burdens.”  is  the  reason 
ixi ven  in  the  Talmud  for  the  creation  ot  these  ani¬ 
mals  (  Ah.  Zarah  5/>;  Tanna  dehe  Eliyahu  R.  ii.). 
As  regards  species,  a  distinetion  is  drawn  between 
the  wild  and  tin*  doinestieated  Ass,  tlu*  funner, 
“  ‘  arud.”  he  in. it  reckoned  among  the  wild  1  leasts  of 
the  field  (Kil.  viii.  0);  lienee  the  Rildieal  precept  is 
applied  to  it  (Kil.  i.  C)  forbidding  it  to  l»e  crossed 
with  the  domestic  variety.  The  most  valuable  spe¬ 
cies  is  declared  to  be  the  Libyan,  distinguished  for 
its  size  and  strength  (Bek.  5//);  but  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fiery  character,  must  he  driven  with  a 
powerful  bit  (Shah.  51//).  However,  Immanuel 
Low  asserts  that  this  description  applies  not  to  the 
Libyan  Ass,  hut  to  the  Lycannian  variety,  which  is 
mentioned  in  old  sources  (Mislumh  Shah.  v.  1),  and 
wliieli,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  was  frequently  partially  tamed  for 
crossing  with  the  marc  (Krauss,  u  Lclinworter,”  ii. 
o017).  The  meat  of  the  Ass  is  said  to  have  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  human  flesh  (‘Ar.  1%):  and 
the  blood  of  a  foal  is  held  to  be  a  remedy  for  jaun¬ 
dice  (Shah.  1 10/;).  The  bite  of  an  Ass  was  accounted 
nmre  dangerous  than  that  of  a  dog.  for  it  might 
break  a  hone*  (Pes.  40//),  a  case  being  cited  where  an 
Ass  completely  crushed  with  its  bite  the  arm  of  a 


child  (B.  K.  84//).  The  Ass  is  not  particular  in  its 
food,  eating  such  tilings  as  brush  and  thistles,  and 
when  hungry  it  has  been  known  to  eat  fish  (B.  K. 
PJ/»);  nevrrt hclrss.  baled  provender  fora  young  Ass 
should  be  opened  out.  a  labor  permissible  on  the' 
Sabbath  (Shah.  15  m).  The  she-ass  produces  no 
young  before  her  third  year  (Bek.  It)//).  A  strap 
made  either  from  ass-hide  or  calf-hide  was  employed 
in  judicial  seourgings.  a  fact  which  was  thus  wittily 
applied  by  an  itinerant  preacher  in  expounding  the 
well-known  words  of  Isaiah  (i.  3):  -The  ass  know- 
cth  his  maker’s  crib,  hut  Israel  doth  not  know: 
therefore.  let  him  that  doth  not  know  he  chastised 
by  the  hide  of  him  that  doth  know  “  (>IaJ\. 

No  other  animal  is  perhaps  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  popular  proverbs  as  the  Ass.  -When*  our 
forefathers  were  angels,  we  are  hut 
In  men;  where  they  were  men.  we  are 
Proverbial  onlv asses'*  (Shah.  1 1  and  often  else- 
Use.  where),  a  saying  whirl)  shows  that 
even  in  those  days  the  Ass  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  example  of  stupidity  (B.  B.  T4*/).  Bs 
stupidity  aiid  inse  nsibility  are  expressed  in  the  prov¬ 
erb,  -  Tile  ass  freezes  even  in  July”  (Shah.  5&d. 
To  he  called  “an  ass “  was  therefore  an  insult:  “If 
line  hath  called  thee  ass.  go  and  get  a  halter  for 
thyself  ~  tB.  K.  SrPq.  A  variation  of  this  is  found 
in*t he  Palestinian  saying.  “If  a  man  say  unto  thee, 
i  thou  hast  a<ses' ears,  pay  no  heed  to  him:  but  if 
two  say  it  to  thee,  go  and  get  thee  a  saddle*  right 
a wa v  (<  Jen.  K.  xlv.  7).  Other  proverbs  are,  “The 
pare  of  tin*  ass  depends  upon  its  barley  [its  food]” 

1  (Shah.  51/m ;  and  -  Many  young  asses  die  and  their 
skins  serve  as  trappings  for  their  mother’  (Lev.  R. 
xx.  10:  Gen.  U.  l.wii.  S).  Concerning  the  color  of 
asses,  the  following  is  found:  “Thou  sayest  thou 
hast  seen  a  black  ass  ?  Then  thou  hast  seen  neither 
a  black  one  nor  a  white  one,  for  there  are  no  black 
asses”  {“  Alphabet  ”  of  Ben  Sira,  letter  8). 

The  Ass  employed- by  Abraham  when  he  traveled 
to  the  saeritice  of  Isaac  was  deelared  to  be  the  same 
animal  which  later  bore  Moses’  wife  and  her  sous  into 


E-rypt  (Ex  iv.  20);  and  it  is  declared  that  the  same 
animal  is  also  to  serve  the  Messial^  who  is  to  come 
-  upon  an  ass  r  <7.-<  h.  ix.  9).  The  motherof  this 

Ass  is  said  to  have  heeii  the  one  upon  which  Balaam 
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rode,  and  which  was  created  at  tin*  rinse  nf  the  sixth 
day  of  Creation  at  dusk  (Pirke  15.  El.  xxxi. ).  The 
old  sources,  as  A  hot  v.  0.  speak  only  of  the  creation 
of  the  “mouth  of  the  ass”  (Oinzberg.  “Die  Hag- 
gada  hei  den  Kirehcnvatern."  pp.  -tit.  JO;  see  Ba¬ 
laam). 

When  the  Ass  of  Phinehas  h.  .lair.  or.  some  say. 
of  Ilanina  h.  I)osa.  was  once  stolen,  she  refused  t « » 
cat  the  fodder  laid  before  her  because  the  tithe  upon 
it  had  not  been  paid  to  the  priest,  whereupon  the 
thieves  set  her  free  and  she  returned  to  her  master 
(Yer.  Deni.  i.  2b/.  below;  compare  also  Hub  ?/*: 
Ab.  R.  X.  viii.  for  variations  of  the  legend).  The 
Ass  of  Rabbi  Jose  would  not  enter  his  stall  until  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  were  lying  upon  his  back,  and 
which  did  not  belong  to  his  master,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  (Ta'an.  24//). 

Ass-drivers  were  held  in  small  repute:  the  current 
opinion  being  that  the  majority  of  them  were  rascals 
(Kid.  iv.  14,  32//;  hut  see  Xiddah  14/M.  An  "ass- 
driver's  question  ”  is  equivalent  to  a  "stupid  ques¬ 
tion”  (Yer.  Sanli.  vi.  23//). 

Bihj.iour atm Y  :  I.rwysohn.  T)ir  Z**»b«jir  Tnhnwls.  |»p.  22. 

23,  14(*-14'>;  Kubin,  TchilUit  htt-Kt  siiini.  j»p.  47-53. 

L.  G. 

ASS-WORSHIP:  The  accusation  that  Jews 
worshiped  the  ass  was  for  four  centuries  persistently 
made  by  certain  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

(1)  Mnaseas  of  Patras  (second  century  n.c.)  is 
<1  unted  by  Josephus  (**  Contra  Ap.”  ii.  51)  as  claiming 
that  the  Jews  worshiped  the  head  of  a  golden  ass 

.  .  .  r/>v  Mini urnr;  tit ous/,1).  The  Word  MfnVwr, 
instead  of  the  usual  suggested  bv' 

Various  its  similarity  t.»  the  mi ?(**.•/*•£  (the  sear- 
Authors  of  ahs).  worshiped  in  Egypt,  betrays  the 
the  Egyptian  standpoint  of  theautlior.it 
Calumny,  being  also  used  to  denote  the  sign  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis. 

(2)  A  similar  charge  is  made  by  Damoeritus  (Sui- 
das,  «*.  r.  lauoKiMToc)'  whose  period  is  undetermined, 
but  who  certainly  preceded  dose  pints.  In  bis  book 
“About  the  Jews’’  Damoeritus  asserts  that  the  Jews 
reverenced  the  head  of  a  golden  ass  (j/im»)r  owe 
KvOa/ijv  ~[)<>anih'ovv),  to  which  every  seven  years  they 
sacrificed  a  foreigner,  whom  they  seized  for  that 
purpose,  and  cut  his  flesh  into  small  pieces.  Suidas 
(.v, 'Ini the  tint.  T nvAtitnr)  places  the  interval  between 
these  ritual-murders  at  three  years  instead  of 
seven. 

(3)  The  next  writer  is  Plutarch  (43-120),  who.  in 
Ids  “  Qmestiones  Conviviales.”  iv.  5.  states  that  the 
Jews  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  hare  be-, 
cause  it  resembled  the  ass.  which  is  an  animal  wor¬ 
shiped  by  them. 

(4)  Julius  Florus,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pom- 
pcy.  and  mentions  a  secret  place  discovered  in  the 
Temple  on  that,  occasion,  which  contained,  lie  says, 
an  ass  under  a  golden  vine  (“suhaurea  vitccillum  ”). 
But  the  word  “eillum,*’  the  most  important  word  in 
the  passage,  is  only  a  guess  at  a  very  much  disfig¬ 
ured  text,  which,  in  its  received  form,  gives  no  sense 
at  all.  This  author’s  testimony,  therefore,  hardly 
deserves  consideration. 

(5)  Quite  different  from  these  accounts  is  that  in 
Diodorus.  “Eclogne,”  £  34,  by  Posidonius  of  Apamiea 


j  (died  about  51  n.c. ».  that  when  Antiochus  Epipbanes 
eompiered  Jerusalem  in  the  year  103  n.c.  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Temple,  he  found  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  the 
image  of  a  man  sitting  upon  an  ass  {Hatit/mrov  i~'  dnu) 
and  holding  a  book  in  his  hand;  the  king  understood 
1  he  statue  to  represent  M«ws.  In  addition  to  tin- 
association  of  this  story  with  an  historical  personage, 

!  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  and  to  the  mention  of  a  statue, 

|  this  account  is  further  distinguished  by  the  element. 

that  not  the  head  alone  but  the  whole  animal  is  re- 
;  ferred  to,  just  as  in  Plutarch.  Apion  combined  these 
|  accounts  in  stating  that  the  Jews  had  in  their  Tem- 
!  pie  an  ass’s  head  set  up.  which  was  discovered  when 
j  Antiochus  Epipbanes  penetrated  into  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts!  Josephus.  "Contra  Ap.”ii.  T;  all  the  passages 
referred  to  are  given  by  Th.  Reiuach,  "KontcsRe- 
rum  Judaicarum.”  i..  Paris.  131*5).  Reinach  (p.  131) 
|  remarks  that  it  is  clear  from  Josephus  that  Apollo¬ 
nius  Molou,  too,  was  acquainted  with  the  calumny. 


As  was  the  case  with  many  another  calumny 
against  the  Jews.  Christianity,  the  daughter-relig¬ 
ion  of  Judaism,  was  likewise  charged 
Same  with  Ass- Worship  (see  Minueius  Felix, 
Accusation  “Octavius.”  ix..  xxviii.).  As  Tcr- 
Against  tullian  ("Apologia,”  xvi.)  remarks 
Early  tersely  and  truthfully,  the  same  aeeu- 
Christians.  sat  ion  was  made  against  Christ  ians 
because  theirs  was  the  nearest  to  the 
Jewish  religion  (“  tit  Jud«*dc;en*ligioiiispropiuquosn). 
Writing  against  the  heathens,  Tertullian  further 
says,  “Certain  people  out  of  your  midst  have 
dreamed  that  an  ass’s  head  is  our  God  ”  (see  also 
“Ad  Nationes,”  i.  11).  He  quotes  Tacitus,  who,  ns 
is  well  known,  contributed  most  to  spread  false 
reports  concerning  Judaism.  Tacitus’  story  runs 
C*  Ilistoriic.”  v.  3)  that  the  Jews  suffered  from  thirst 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  they  followed  a  herd  of 
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kM  :1.„.s  whirl.  U-a  them  ...  a  spring  of  water:  in 
(lf  this  benctit  they  mack*  the-  domestic 


recognition  ol  -  . 

.  ^its  nearest  congener — tin*  object  of  their  wor- 
ship  V  similar  a.-rount  is  louml  in  Plutarch  (I  r. 

These  accounts  arc  essentially  ililTcrcnt 
'from 'the  prceo.ling  ones,  for  they  en, leaver  to 
M.pplv  some  cause  for  such  a  remarkable  form  of 
wor>hip. 

,I..m  piius  knows  nothing  of  any  such  alleged  rea¬ 
son.  lie  takes  I 


Josephus1 

Disproof 

for 

the  Jews. 


*  Contra  Ap.“  ii.  7)  the  whole  story 
a  stupid  calumny,  all  the  more  des- 
pieahle  as  it  seeks  to  detract  from  the 
mi  net  it  y  of  the  celebrated  Temple. 
Witli  clever  irony  lie  remarks  that  it 
ill  hetits  Apion  the  Egyptian  to  bring 
forward  such  an  accusation,  for  noth¬ 
in- ran  hr  more  absurd  than  the  Egyptian  animal- 
woiVnip.  The  falsity  of  this  shameful  charge  is  es 
tablidicd  by  facts:  for  Antioelius Epiphanes  (Tlieus). 
]Vmp«  v  the  Great.  Lieinius  ('rassus.  and  lastly 
Tii ns.  who  ail  entered  the  Temple,  found  nothing 
,.f  t hat  kind,  but  found,  instead,  the  purest 
foniiN  ,,f  divine  adoration.  Tacitus,  as  quoted  by 
Triiidiian.  expressly  states  that  Pompey  found  no 
iir.aL'r  v-r  idol  in  the  Temj>le.  Although  this  dis¬ 
proof  m  cm*  quite  sullieient  as  defense,  it  gives  no 
due  com  •  ruing  the  origin  of  such  a  report.  Ter- 
tjdjv.n  indicates  that  he  considers  the  calumny  as 
Mitiplv  tl.r  olT>]»ring  of  malevolence,  for  it  was  in 
iikr  DKiaia-r.  he  relates  in  his  **  Apologia."  xvi.,  that 
a  racial  in  li is  town  (in  “Ad  Natioiies,  1  i.  M.  lie  is 
dr-erin*  d  a<  a  Jew ).  who  had  to  take  care  of  the  wild 
annua."  intended  for  the  arena,  would  carry  around 
an  iiua-r  with  the  inscription  “Onokoites.  the  God 
of  tin  (  Ifi  i'-tians.”  Tin*  image  had  ass  s  ears,  a  hoof 
on  one  foot,  and  it  carried  u  hook  and 
a  toga.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
“Onokoites”  is  not  clear.  Hut  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  image  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
the  crowds,  and  that  the  intended  mockery  of  Chris¬ 
tiaan  v  must  have  been  understood  as  referring  to 
one  -  f  the  best -known  dogmas  of  Christianity.  The 
word  formed  after  the  analogy  of  irapaiium, c 

— though  not  strictly  according  to  philological  rules 
— caused  Tertullian  to  observe  “  risimus  et  nomen  ” 
(the  \i  ry  name  of  it  made  us  laugh).  It  prob¬ 
ably  hints  at  something  like  or  com%uhitn  usini  ((t 
janitor)  y*/Wfvy tit t/,s%  and  is  thus  a  malicious  insult 
upon  the  Christian  God,  claimed  to  be  a  compound 
being,  both  God  and  man  (II.  Kellner,  “Ausge- 
wiihhc  Sch rift en  des  Septimius  Teriulliaiius,”  i.  02. 
bs7K  This  anecdote,  however.  call  hot  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  Jews  transferred  the  reproach 
under  which  they  had  suil’ered  from  themselves  to 
the  Chri<tians;  for  it  is  simply  the  silly  wit  of  a 
coarse  hireling  that  hud  deserted  the  Jewish  faith 
to  beeoniy  champion  lighter  with  wild  beasts,  as 
Tertullian; himself  states. 

The  Rabbis  explain  “tnrtak  ”  (II  Kings xvii.  31) as 
the  image  of  an  ass  (Winer,  “U.  R.”  ii.  005);  but  Tar- 
tak  is  not  described  as  a  god  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  Samaritans  therefore  are  not  accused  by  the  Jews 
of  worshiping  the  ass.  as  is  wrongly  stated  by  Roesch 
(“Theol.  Studien  und  Kritikcn,”  1SS2,  p.  523).  That 
the  Christians  were  accused  by  the  Jews  of  this  cult 


Mockery 
of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 


Origin  in 
the 

Egyptian 

Typhon- 

Worship. 


is  also  without  foundation,  for  neither  Justin  (“  Pia- 
logus  cum  Try  phone, M  pp.  10,  17,  ION,  and  117) 
nor  Ori genes  (“Contra  Celsum,11  vi. 
Real  27;  mentions  anything  of  the  kind. 
Foundation  Uu  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true 
in  a  that  the  Christians  accused  some  Guos- 
Gnostic  tie  sect  of  their  own  of  Ass-Worship, 
Sect.  and.  it  appears,  with  full  justification. 

The  supreme  spirit  is  called  Onoel 
ass-b^x,  God)  by  the  Gnostics.  According  to 
the  Gnostic  work  I7rr«  yia/imc  (Ej)iphanius.  “  11a- res.” 
xx vi.  12:.  Zachariah  saw  in  a  vision  a  man  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  who  had  the  form  of  an  ass. 
Some  Gn«»siics  ascribed  to  the  demon  Sabaot  an  ass* 
shape,  others  rliat  of  a  pig  (ih.  xxvi.  10).  Here  may 
also  Ik*  mentioned  that  according  to  a  baraita  in 
Yoina  l‘J;',  a  Saddncean  high  priest  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  Temple,  and  the  imprint  of  a  calf's  foot 
to  have  1m  «  ii  found  between  his  shoulders.. 

Now  all  these  varying  accounts  are  remarkably 
illustrated  by  a  grallito  found  in  Rome  in  lS5(i,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  man  bearing  the  head  of  an  ass,  and 
nailed  to  a  cross,  before  whom  another  man  kneels 
in  the  altitude  of  adoration  (F.  S.  Kraus,  “Das 
Spottcru/.ilix.1’  Freiburg,  i.  Hr.  1K72). 
Another  grallito,  found  likewise  on  the 
Palatine  in  Rome,  depicts  the  same 
man,  and  designates  him  as  “lidelis” 
(faithful);  so  that  this  is  not  intended 
for  a  caricature,  as  usually  claimed, 
but  for  an  earnestly  intended  symbol 
of  faith  (Wunsch.  “ Sethianischo  VcriluehungMafcln 
ails  Rom,*'  p.  112.  Lcipsie,  From  the  circum¬ 

stance  that  at  the  right  of  the  ass's  head  (see  p.  222) 
there  stands  a  Y,Wunseii  deduces  that  it  is  a  symbol 
of  the  Typhon-Seih  worship,  for  on  the  numerous 
curse-  tab!*  is  in  Rome  the  same  symbol  always  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  ass  s  head  of  J  vphon-Jscth.  It  is 
the  religious  svmbol  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Seth- 
inai  (from  iseth,  son  of  Adam;  but  also  from  ^eth, 
the  surname  of  the  Egyptian  god  Typhon);  and 
they  in  tln-ir  turn  derived  the  ass’s  head— as  shown 
in  the  above-cited  quota!  ion  from  Epiplumius—  from 
the  representation  of  the  “Jewish  god  Sabaoth.” 
Wunseh  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider  the  cult  of 
the  ass  as  having. foundation  in  fact  and  not  merely 
in  calumny. 

It  is  of  course  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  ass-cult 
is  connected  with  the  Egyptian  god  Typhon  (Lilian, 
“V  II  '*  x.  2S).  Plutarch  relates  (“Pc  Iside  et  Osi- 
ridc."  cli.  xxx.)  that  in  Egypt  the  ass 
Jews  was  considered  of  “demoniac”  nature 
Can  Not  Be  (JuifwriKo i\  on  account  of  its  resem- 
Connected  blauce  to  Typhon  (compare  ih.  xxxi.; 

with  M.  Well  man  n,  “  .Egypt  isclies,”  m 
Typhon-  “  Hermes,”  1*33,  xxxi.  242).  But  this 
Worship,  would  not  explain  the  stor}’  of  its 
adoption  by  Jews.  Plutarch  brings 
the  Jews  into  direct  connection  with  Typhon  b\  ma- 
kin-  him  beget  “  Hierosolymus  *  (Jerusalem)  and 
“  Jmhcus  n  after  having  tied  upon  an  ass  subse- 
queutlv  to  the  war  with  Jupiter  (*  De  Iside  et  Osi- 
ride.**  eh.  xxxi. ;  Reinach,  l.c.  p.  137).  Roesch,  refer* 
rijpr  to  the  Talmudic  account,  that  in  the  Second 
Temple  the  so-called  foundation-stone  (HTIt?  ptt) 
iwk  the  place  of  the  Ark  of  the  wilderness,  thinks  that 
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this  stone*  is  meant  by  Posidonius  and  others  by 
their  "ass’  statue.”  The  upper  millstone  being  also 
metaphorically  called  “the  ass."  t hr  enemies  of  the 
Jews  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse 
them  of  worshiping  a  veritable  ass.  He  claims  also 
that  a  four-cornered  stone  is  the  determinative  f«»r 
Typlion  in  the  hieroglyphs.  I >ut  this  explanation  is 
too  far-fetched  to  be  acceptable;  besides,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Mnascas.  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  legend,  docs  not  call  t  he  a>s  in- nr,  but  A'ii  *h.n\  All¬ 
ot  her  suggestion.  that  of  Michaelis.  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews  may  have  seen  a  cherub  in  tin*  Temple 
with  an  ass's  head,  is  negatived  at  mice  by  the  fact 
that  the  cherubim  were  certainly  never  so  repre¬ 
sented.  None  of  these  attempted  explanations  is 
based  on  faets.  Nor  are  Philo’s  statement  (i.  371) 
that  the  Jews’  golden  calf  represented  Typlion  (see 
Winer,  **  B.  R.,”  *./*.  "Kalb”),  and  the  connection  of 
the  ass  cult  with  that  of  .Seth-Typhon  asserted  by 
Movers  ("Die  Phdnizicr,”  i-  2K7.  3B5).  and  by  W. 
Pleyte  (“La  Religion  des  Pre  Israelites.”  Leyden. 
1805,  p.  143). 

For  explanation  of  the  supposed  Ass- Worship,  the 
Dionysos  cult  must  he  taken  into  consideration. 

Dionysos,  or  Bacchus,  was.  under  the 
Origin  of  name  of  Jsabazios.  worshiped  by  the 
Accusation  Phrygians:  according  to  some.  Bionys- 
in  Alleged  os  himself  was  Saba/.ios,  according  to 
Bacchus-  others  Saba/.ios  was  his  son.  Dionys- 
Worship.  os  was  ideutilied  with  the  Semitic  di¬ 
vinity  Adonis,  which  easily  suggests 
the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  It,  issaid  that 
Dionysos  encountered  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in 
Lebanon;  lie  loved  their  daughter  Beroe  (Nonnus. 
“  Diony siaca.”  xlvi.).  Dionysos  is  identified  with 
pretty  nearly  all  Oriental  deities,  as.  for  example, 
Avitli  Moloch,  Baal,  Melkart.  and  Hadad.  F.  Lenor- 
mant  says,  tlierefore.  in  the  “  Dictionuaire  des  Anti- 
quites,”  #.r.  “Bacchus”:  “The  disposition  was  so 
marked  to  identify  the  son  of  Semele  (Bacchus)  with 
the  various  deities  of  the  Orientals  that  it  was  even 
pushed  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that  the  Jews 
likewise  worshiped  Dionysos  (Plutarch,  ‘  Svmpo- 
siaca,’  iv.  0),  an  assertion  based  upon  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  similarity  of  sound  between  the  name 
Jehovah,  Sabaoth,  and  that  of  Saba/.ios  (Valerius 
Maximus,  i.  3,  £  2;  other  passages  at  Lenormant), 
likewise  upon  the  existence  of  the  golden  vine  in 
the  Jerusalem  Temple  (Josephus,  ‘Ant.’  xv.  11, 
£  3).”  The  similarity  of  the  names  Sabaoth  and  Sa- 
bazios,  and  the  existence  of  the  golden  vine  in  the 
Temple,  were  then  sullicient  to  suggest  to  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  knew  very  little  about  Jewish  worship, 
that  the  Jews,  like  many  other  nations,  cherished 
some  kind  of  a  Dionysos- worship.  It  is  known  that 
the  excessive  hilarities  at  the  so  called  “Feast  of  the 
Water- Drawing  ”  at  the  Festival  of  Tabernacles  gave 
cause  to  the  accusation  that  the  Jews  celebrated  Bac¬ 
chanalia  (see  Z.  Frankel,"  Juden  uinl  Judenthum  nach 
RbrniseherAnsehauung,  ”in“  Monatsschnft,”lNGO,ix. 
125  etseq..  and  Bitchier,  in  “  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxvii. 
181).  Now,  the  ass  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  an 
unfailing  member  of  his  train;  the  god  is  often  rep¬ 
resented  as  riding  upon  one.  Note  the  alleged  statue 
in  Jerusalem  of  Moses  riding  upon  an  ass.  mentioned 
above.  Silenus,  Bacchus*  constant  companion,  also 


rides  upon  an  ass.  C’reii/er  (“Symbolik.”  i.  4vi)) 
remarks  that  Silenus  7*  the  ass.  The  ass  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  phallic  animal,  and  when  once  the  Jews 
were  accused  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  it  was  not 
going  very  much  further  I  * »  accuse  them  of  sexual 
excesses,  as  Tacitus  docs,  holding  them  capable  of 
every  shamefulncss.  ( )ne  charge -involves  the  other, 
and  calumniators  of  tin*  Jews  would  not  be  likclv  to 
hesitate  at  an  additional  falsehood  or  two. 

The  fables  additionally  connected  with  the  ass- 
cult.  such  as  the  fattening  of  a  Greek  every  sewn 
years  for  an  olTering  t«>  the  ass-god;  the  attempt  of 
Zahid  of  Dora  to  rob  the  Jews  of  this  god;  Tacitus' 
story  of  the  finding  of  the  water-springs  by  the  wild 
asses:  all  of  them  follow  from  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  worshiped  Dionysos.  Everything  additional 
is  the  offspring  simply  of  the  hatred  that  the  world 
of  antiquity  bore  to  the  Jews.  For  this  hatred  there 
is  no  explanation. 

[Tacitus*  story  of  the  finding  of  the  water-springs 
rests  on  a  genuine  Idumeau  narrative  found  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24,  according  to  which  “‘Anah  (=  the  ass>. 
son  of  Zibeon  the  Ilorite,  found  the  hot  springs 
(D%C\)  in  the  wildernos  while  feeding  the  asses  of 
his  father.”  The  whole  story,  accordingly,  points 
to  Iduimcu,  where  the  first  ass  cult  legend  as  told  by 
Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  1  •>)  originated  according 
to  Mnascas.  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  Idumeau  city  of 
Dora,  represented  by  Zabidus  the  Idumeau,  carrying 
the  golden  head  of  an  ass  at  tin*  battle  ot  Dora,  is 
Baal  Anah,  who  probably  became  afterward  the 
Gnostic  god  Anael.  It  was  the  identification  of  tie* 
Jews  with  the  Hyksos  by  Manetho  that  occasioned 
the  Jews  to  be  accused  of  Ass-Worship — that  R 
Seth-Typhon  worship.  See  J.  G.  M filler.  “Des 
Flavius  Josephus  Schrift  Gcgen  Apion,”  p.  25s ; 
Sehurcr,  ami ."Gescli.”  i.  3,  iii.  1U4. — k.] 

Bihi.ioukaph y  :  Boehart.  Hi*  mznicun.  sire  Ac  AninmWnt * 
Script iwrStinur.  17KI.I. 1U!»:  Jal»li»n.-ki  .Panthcnn  E\ nipt  ie  it, 
Kninkfort-oii-itie-iwltT,  IT*!;  K<kln*l.  Dnctrina  Xunwnanw 
Vetennn.  vjjt.  17->.  Vienna.  17'.**:  >1ii*ha«*lis.  Das  Musa ise he 
Jieclit ,  177o-177i*».  iv.  is*;  Movers.  Die  Phniiizier ;  IMeyh*. 
/.r.;  (irftiz.  in  Munatsschritt .  xxi.  l'A»;  Kenan,  J/Eplisc 
Hint  it  nnc.  :M  t*«l..  4*1 ;  Mure-  A  urele.  04;  KwaM.  tiisrh. 
tics  I'li//;* s  Israel.  :M  »il..  vji.  S4  ;  lfarnaek,  Gesch.  tier  AH- 
cliristlichni  IJtcratur.  i.  107 ;  Sclifirer,  G*seh.  iii.  104,  41»>. 
(‘ompare-alsu  Smith.  Dirthmaru  Christian  Antiquities,  art. 
Asinarii ;  ami  the  description  of  an  Ass  K«*stival  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ag<*>,  in  Protest..  Ii.  E.,‘M  cl.,  s.v.  Eselsfest. 

K.  S.  Kk. 

ASSABAN  (JSCXSH.  MORDECAI:  Rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Morocco  in  1700 and  died  ill  Aleppo 
about  1700.  He  was  chief  rabbi  of  Leghorn,  and 
emigrated  to  Jerusalem  about  1720.  where  lie  dwelt 
for  thirty  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Widdui  ** 
(confession  of  sins),  entitled  “Zobeah  Todali.”  As- 
saban  w;is  renowned  as  a  cabal  is t. 

BlHMOUKAl’llY :  Azulal,  She  in  ha-GeAulinl  (Vienna*  1*H),  H- 
lau. 

o.  M.  Fk. 

ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY :  An  English  law 
term  for  injury  to  the  person — a  crime  recognized 
from  the  earliest  stages  of  human  law.  Disputes 
about  property,  about  contracts,  or  about  the  rights 
of  man  in  the  family  or  in  society,  arose  later  in  the 
course  of  social  evolution;  but  from  the  earliest  times 
personal  injuries  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  had  to 
be  settled  by  some  tribunal  or  arbiter. 

In  ancient  law,  redress  for  injuries  to  the  body 
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lakes  the  form  of  compensation  to  the  person 
wronged,  not  nf  punishment  in  the  name  of  the 
state T  and  this  principle  is  found  throughout  the 
Talmudic  jurisprudence.  Many  nations  of  antiq- 
uitv  and  the  Germanic  tribes  as  late  as  the  earlier 
Middle  Aires  allowed  even  the  guilt  of  tin*  slayer  to 
1m*  atoned  by  the  payment  of  “  wergild  "—that  is, 
man-monev— to  the  heirs  of  the  slain;  but  here  the 
Mosaic  law  calls  a  halt  with  its  stern  command. 

••  Ye  shall  take  no  ransom  for  tie*  life  of  a  manslayer  ” 
(Num.  xx.w.  31,  R.  V.). 

'I'le*  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  tin*  law  of 
\s>ault  and  Balterv  is  derived  are  Ex.  xxi.  is,  19 
and  22-25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19.  ‘JO;  Deut.  xix.  '21  (indi¬ 
rectly  >.  and  xxv.  11.  12.  According  to  the  literal 

The  Law  ihe  law  of  retaliathm:  eye  for  eye. 
ofRetalia-  tooth  for  tooth,  as  the  redress  for 
tion.  mutilation  or,  technically  speaking, 
mayhem;  bruise  for  bruise,  stripe  for 
stripe,  etc.,  as.  the  redress  for  the  intliction  of  pain; 
and  cutting  oil  the  offender's  hand  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  disgracing  another  by  violent  means.  It, 
seems  that  the  Saddueees.  when  in  power,  conform¬ 
ably  to  their  love  for  the  letter  of  the  law  in  all  mat¬ 
ters,  followed  these  passages  literally.  At  least  the 
Megillut  Ta‘anit  (eh.  iw)  ascribes  this  pnictise  to 
lie*  **I)oethus  men,*’  with  whom  the  Saddueees  are 
often  identified:  and  the  varied  efforts  of  many 
sauvs  to  give  good  Script ura i^grounds  for  their  own 
theory  ill.  K.SV/)  indicate  that  there  were  some  who 
directed  from  the  Pharisaic  interpretation.  The 
liability  for  bodily  violence  is  stated  in  the  Mishnah 
(II.  K.  viii.  1  >  as  follows: 

He  that  injures  his  neighbor  is  liable  to  him  on 
five  grounds:  (1)  damage;  (‘2)  pain;  (3)  stoppage  of 
work;  (!)  cost  of  cure;  and  (•“>)  shame. 

Five  In  dealing  with  this  proposition  tin* 
Grounds  of  Gemara  (15.  K.  KFk  t  *7.)  first  discusses 
Liability,  why  the  literal  rule  of  eye  for  eye 
must  yield  to  the  more  humane  law 
of  compensation  in  money.  Referring  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Lev.  xxiv.  17  it  xr<j .,  where  the  smiting  of  a 
’man  is  treated  along  with  the  smiting  of  an  animal, 
it  is  argued  that,  as  payment  is  made  for  the  latter, 
so  pavment  should  be  made  for  the  former,  except 
in  the  special  ease  in  which  t Ik?  man  is  killed,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Lawgiver  says  (Num.  xxxv.  dl),  “  ^  e 
shall  take  no  ransom  for  the  life  of  a  manslayer  ; 
which  shows  that  for  the  murderer  there  is  no  ransom 
or  satisfaction,  but  that  there  is  a  ransom  for  him 
that  takes  anything  less  than  lib*,  as.  f«»r  instance, 
the  principal  limbs,  which,  when  removed,  never 
grow  again.  Again,  if  a  blind  man  put  out  the  eyes 
of  a  man  possessing  sight,  what  can  Ik*  done  to  the 
offender  in  the  way  of  retaliation?  Nevertheless  .the 
Law  says,  “  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  ”  (Lev. 
xxiv.  22);  hence  redress  must  be  adjudged  in  money 
against  all  alike.  Further,  stress  is  laid  on  the  term 
u  tahat "  (for,  in  place  of)  which  is  applied  to  ani¬ 
mals,  as,  “he  shall  surely  pay  o.v  for  ox  ”  (Ex.  xxi. 
3G),  and  again  in  the  phrase  “eye  for  [in  place  of] 
eye”  {ih.  24);  still  greater  stress  is  laid. on  the  verb 
“natan”  (to  give),  which  is  used  in  Ex.  xxi.  22. 
where  nothing  but  a  money  reward  can  be  meant, 
and  is  again  used  in  the  rule  in  Lev.  xxiv.  20,  which 

II. — 15 


literally  translated  reads,  “as  he  giveth  a  blemish 
upon  man.  so  shall  it  be  given  upon  him.”  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  “eve  for  eye”  being  thus  established 
to  the  satisfaction  «»f  the  rabbis,  there  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  doubt  that  “bruise  for  bruise”  means 
money  for  the  pain  suffered,  and  does  not  mean  the 
intliction  of  like  pain.  However,  the  position  is 
strengthened  by  the  passage  in  Dent.  xxii.  2S.  29. 
where  lie  who  forcibly  seizes  a  damsel  not  betrothed 
and  lies  with  her.  is  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  lift y  shek¬ 
els,  because  (tahat  usher)  “lie  hath  humbled  her.” 

The  separate  elements  of  liability  are: 

Damage  Proper  (Nkzkk):  The  Mishnah  says 
the  damage  i<  appraised  by  ascertaining  liow  muc  h 

.it  \v..til.l  liiiVO  I..-.-,,  VV .  >rtli  sluvo 

in  the  market  be  fore  the  infliction  of  the  injury  ami 
how  much  lie  is  worth  after  it :  the  difference  repre¬ 
sents  the  damage.  Rut  if  the  result 
Damage,  of  the  injury  has  been  to  render  its 
How  victim  deaf,  lie  is  considered  worth 
Appraised,  nothing  whatever,  and  the  damage 
is  accordingly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
bis  former  value. 

Pain,  “as  when  lie  has  singed  him  with  a  spit  or 
spike,  even  on  his  finger-nail,  where  no  mark  is  left.” 
Here  the  cpicstion  arises,  should  the  judgesask  them¬ 
selves  (/*)  how  much  money  would  “such  a  man  ” — 
that  is,  one  as.  strong  or  as  delicate  as  the  injured 
man— he  willing  to  take  to  submit  to  the  pain,  or 
rather  (h)  how 'much  would  he  l>e  willing  to  pay 
to  forego  tlit-  pain?  The  former  measure,  though 
named  in  the  Midmuh,  is  in  the  Gemara  deemed  in¬ 
admissible;  for  many  people  would  not  take*  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  willingly  submit  to  the 
pain :  the*  latter  measure  is  held  to  be  more*  reasona¬ 
ble*.  Where  the  pain  is  incident  to  a  mutilation,  the 
judges  should  sav:  “Suppose  the  wounded  man  to 
have  been  sentenced  to  have  his  hand  cut  off.  how 
much  would  lie  be  willing  to  pay  to  have  it  taken 
off  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  [an  anesthetic], 
rather  than  have  it  rudely  hacked  off;  and  this 
amount  would  serve  to  represent  the  damage  ”  (B. 

K. 

Stoppage  of  Work:  The  Mishnah  allows  to  tlie 
injured  man  his  wages  only  as  a  “watcher  of  cucum- 
|M.rs“ — that  is,  such  wages  as  lie  can  earn  in  his  dis¬ 
abled  condition— “because  he  has  already  been  paid 
the  value  of  his  eye  or  the  value*  of  his  hand  ”;  for 
the  action  might  in*  brought  at  once  when  the  injury 
was  done,  and  the  judges  would  estimate  the  loss  of 
time  be  forehand.  This  estimate  should  be*  paid  in 
full,  though  the  injured  man  should  recover  sooner 
than  was  expected  (B.  K.  ^;>/>). 

A11  example  is  put,  where  violence  may  bring 
about  stoppage  of  work  alone*,  without  mutilation  or 
pain  or  need  for  cure:  it  is  in  the  ease  e>f  unlawful 
imprisonment  (ih.). 

Cost  of  Cure:  As  the  Scripture  says,  he*  shall 
cause*  him  to  lie  thoroughly  healed  ”  (Ex.  xxi.  19). 
the  inference  is  that  the  guilty  party  shall  pay  for 
the  services  e>f  a  physician.  lie  may  not  eiffer  lii9 
own  service's,  im  matter  what  his  skill  may  l>e;  nor 
can  he  a  vend  the  outlay  of  money  by  finding  a  phy¬ 
sician  that  will  do  the  healing  we  irk  free  of  charge. 
Should  ulcers  arise  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  the 
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cost  of  healing  such  tile*  is  also  falls  on  tin*  assailant  ; 
hut  if  ulcers  artoe  from  «»thi*r  causes  tor  instumi., 

1),. cause  the  won  tided  man  disregards  the  orders  of 
his  physician— the  cost  of  healing  these  is  not  to  be 
assessed.  Tin*  wound  may  disappear  and  break  out 
again  and  again:  the  cost  of  cure  will  still  rest  on 
the  assailant;  but  if  it  be  once  fully  healed  (literally, 
“to  its  full  need"),  the  liability  comes  to  an  end 
1  dp  K.  viii.  1).  The  occasion  for  cost  of  cun*  may 
exist  without,  any  of  the  oiin-r  elements  of  damage. 

/  for  instance,  where  one  has  forcibly  thrown  chemicals 
upon  another,  giving  to  his  skin  the  whiteness  of 
leprosy,  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  tin*  cost  of  having  the 
skin  restored  to  a  healthy  eoloi  t!>.  K.  ^ib). 

Shame  or  Humiliation:  Here  it  is  im possible 

savs,  -  it  all  depends  oil  who  is  put  lo  shaine  ;ttld 
who  it  is  that  puts  him  to  shame.”  But  lor  certain 
ads  of  violence  that  involve  very  little  pain  and 
no  permanent  disablement,  but  mainly  disgrace,  the 
saires  fixed  a  scale  of  compensation,  namely:  for  a 
stroke  with  the  list,  one  sela  or  shekel  (nominally  bO 
cents);  for  a  slap  with  the  open  hand,  two  hundred 
zu/.in  (1  /iiz  =  15  cents);  for  a  back- handed  slap, 
or  for  pulling  a  man’s  car  or  hair,  or 
Scale  of  tearing  olT  his  cloak  or  a  woman  s 
Compensa-  headgear,  or  spitting  at  a  person  if  the 
tion.  spittle  reaches  his  llesli.  four  hundred 
zu/.in  (860  nominal)  (B.  K.  viii.  b).  A 
kick  with  the  knee  costs  three  selas;  with  the  foot 
five  selas;  a  stroke  with  an  ass’  saddle  thirteen 
(IP  K.  27A,  Kashi  According  to  Maimonides 

( Yad  ha  Hazakah.  Hobel  u  Mazzik.  iii.  S-l»).  each 
.clap.  kick,  or  stroke  counts  separately.  But  he  also 
says  (following  B.  K.  W>)  that  these  sums  are  not 
meant  for  the  full-weiglit  <*r  Tyrian  coins,  but  for 
the  “country  currency,’’  worth  only  one-eighth  of 
tiie  Tyrian. 

These  liquidated  damages  cover  only  pain  and 
shame:  if  sickness  ensue,  stoppage  and  cure  have  to 
be  paid  for  separately. 

Although  R.  Mill’s  opinion  (B.  !>.  80*' ).  that  all 
Israelites  are  to  l»e  treated  as  freemen  and  us  free* 
women,  as  "the  descendants  of  Abra- 
Israelites  ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.”  and  are  there¬ 
to  Be  fore  entitled  to  the  same  compensation 
Treated  as  for  disgrace,  has  not  been  accepted 
Freemen  generally,  yet  where  the  sum  lias  been 
and  Free-  lived  by  the  sages,  as  shown  above, 
women.  no  reduction  is  made  on  account  of 
the  poverty  or  low  degree  or  even  of 
tin*  lack  of  self-respect  of  the  party  insulted. 

Thereto  a  sixth  element  (which  arises,  however,  but 
rarely);  namely,  the  "  price  of  children  ”  (Ex.xxi.22): 
“If  men  strive  together  and  liurt  a  woman  with  child, 
so  that  her  fruit  depart,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow, 

.  .  .  lie  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.”  Some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  paid  over  and  above  damage,  pain, 
etc.,  which  is  hard  to  determine;  fora  woman  de¬ 
livered  of  her  child  is.  generally  speaking,  not  made 
the  worse  thercbv;  though  in  the  special  ease  she 
may  be  much  debilitated.  Her  loss  of  health  and 
strength  would  fall  under  the  head  of  damage  proper 
(“  nezek  ”). 

Another  view  is.  however,  expressed  in  the  Mish- 
nah  to  the  effect  that  the  “deme  weladot.”  the  price 
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I  ,.f  the  child  or  children  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
!  miscarriage,  should  be  paid  to  the  husband  of  the 
woman  by  the  man  causing  the  damage.  The 
standard  authorities  are  almost  silent  on  the  subject 
(If.  K.  v.  4;  Gemara,  49 a). 

A  human  being  to  always  “  forewarned  *’ ;  that  is, 
he  is,  like  a  “  forewarned  ox,”  liable  for  full  damage, 
whether  awake  or  asleep,  whether  willing  or  unwill¬ 
ing  But  if  a  man  in  his  sleep  or  unwillingly  (as 
bv  falling  from  a  roof)  burl  another  person,  he  is 
not  liable  for  the  "disgrace”  that 
Human  might  result,  say,  if  such  person’s 
Beings  Are  clothes  should  be  torn  from  him;  and 
“Fore-  if  A  hurt  B  by  pure  accident— for  ill- 

warned.”  Stance,  if  he  be  thrown  upon  him  from 
ii  rowi  i iy  a  mnli ten  vr  — **v 

is  liable  only  for  damage,  but  not  for  pain,  healing, 
or  stoppage  (B.  K.  viii.  1;  Gemara  86//). 

Deaf-mutes,  insane  persons,  and  infants  are  "  pe- 
iri  aian  ra'ah  ”  (bad  to  meet  );  he  who  hurts  them  is 
liable  for  full  compensation ;  but  if  they  commit  an 
assault,  they  are  not  liable  at  all  (//>.  viii.  4).  How¬ 
ever,  no  compensation  for  shame  is  made  to  tin*  in¬ 
sane  (if*.  80//).  When  an  injury  to  done  to  an  infant 
girl,  the  compensation  for  "dajnago”  and  loss  of 
time  is  payable  to  her  father  (if*.-  tl  *<'/•)• 

A  married  woman  or  a  slave  is  also  "bad  to  meet, 
as  full  compensation  must  be  paid  for  any  injury 
done  to  either  of  them.  'According  to  the  better 
opinion,  the  assailant  of  a  slave  must  pay  e\en  for 
the  disgrace  put  upon  him.  The  compensation  for 
injury  to  a  married  woman,  for  pain  and  shame,  is 
paid  to  her;  for  loss  of  work  and  healing,  to  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  for  damage  proper,  according  to  one*  opinion, 
to  her,  according  to  another,  to  her  husband.  For 
an  injury  to  a  slave  the  whole  eom- 

Persons  prnsation  goes  to  the  master.  hen 

**  Bad  an  injury  is  done  to  an  infant  boy  still 

to  Meet.”  at  the  father’s  board,  the  compensa¬ 

tion"  should  be  invested  in  land,  of 
which  the  father  will  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
till  the  boy  attains  full  age  (thirteen).  When  a 
father  injures  his  infant  daughter,  he  pays  pain, 
cure,  and  shame  to  her  at  once,  but  neither  damage 
nor  loss  of  time.  A  married  woman  is  excused  from 
payment  only  because  site  has  no  property  under 
her  own  control ;  a  slave,  because  be  can  not  own 
property:  hence,  when  the  woman,  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  or  by  divorce,  comes  to  her  own.  or 
when  the  slave  is  manumitted,  she  or  he  may  he 
sued  for  the  injury  done  while  under  disability  (tb. 
viii.  4). 

When  a  man  does  an  injury  to  his  own  wife,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  her  for  Iter  damage,  pain,  and  shame 
at  once,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  her  the  free  dis¬ 
position  of  the  money.  He  needs  not  pay  for  loss 
of  work ;  and  for  her  healing  he  is  bound  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  wife,  if  she  injure  her  husband,  is  liable 
fur  full  compensation  (Maimonides,  "Yad,”  Hobel 
u-Mazzik,  iv.  16-18).  For  the  manner  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  see  Kktubah. 

A  master  is  not  responsible  for  assaults  committed 
bv  his  bondman  or  bondwoman,  nor  for  injuries  done 
by  them  to  the  property  of  another.  A  master  in¬ 
juring  a  Hebrew  servant  is  liable  for  all  theclcments 
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of  damage  except  that  of  stoppage  of  work,  tiiat 
being  :«  i*~>  t«»  him  only  (Ik  K.  viii.  3). 

is  a  full  justification  for  an  assault 
thar  is  «.*t  <-«.nrinued  after  tin*  necessity  lias  ceased. 

But  if  two  moil  strike  each  other  at  the 
Self-  Kiim*  time,  each  is  liable  to  the  other. 
Defense  a  ami  the  excess  in  damages  must  he 
Justifies-  paid  (Shulhati  ‘Aruk.  iloslicn  Misli- 
tion.  pat.  421,  El). 

Where  one  enters  upon  the  grounds 
of  another  without  his  jiennission,  the  owner  of  the 
ground  may  order  him  oil*,  and  may  even  remove 
him  hv  hut  if  he  strike  him  or  harm  him 

rwj-«-  ihaii  in  forcing  him  away,  lie  is  liable  like 
itiiv  a>K»iiaiit  (Ik  K.  4S,<). 

>li<«u!d  t!i.*  injured  party  die  before  lie  recovers 
judgim-ni  for  the  assault,  the  right  of  action  is  cast 
u,m.i»  Li-k'  ir'*:  and  in  like  manner  if  the  assailant 
<i:«-  Ih  f.-r.-  KttNfaction  is  made  or  before  it.  is  ad¬ 
judged.  !h-  aoti*»n  for  the  wrong  done  may  he 
brought  against  the  heirs,  and  it  may  he  satisfied 
out  of  *lit-  rotate  descended  to  such  heirs. 

To  thh-  rule  there  is  one  very  rare  exception; 
namely,  w  m  re  one  puts  a  disgrace  upon  a  sleeping 
I'Tm.ii  iviv.  by  exposing  his  nakedness),  and  the 
sleeper  das  without  finding  it  out,  the  action  for 
the  di-iimet-  d*H  >  not  pass  to  his  heirs  (I).  IC.  SIT/). 

The  :n:4\:xii  of  tin*  common  law,  that  a  felony 
im  rg'-'i  ih*-  civil  remedy,  was  also  known  to  the  Rab¬ 
bis.  \VL.  a  a  man  strikes  his  father  or  mother  so  as 
in  a  * aark  < “liahhnrah  or  when  la*  wounds 

any  *t. »-•*!:  the  Sabbath,  he  can  not  he  sued  fur  coin- 
]**  iw.Th  n :  fir  he  is  deserving  of  death.  While  it 
\v;i<  v.  jy  unlikely  that  the  offender  would  he  put  to 
d«  a*  ii  —  !'*r  !«»rig  he  tore  the  days  of  tin*  Misbnuh  cap¬ 
ital  puj  idumn:  under  the  Mosaic  law  had  ceased 
— till  :ii>  »-.\»-um»  of  the  lesser  offense  by  the  greater 
wa<  li.  M  g.-M.  Hut  where  tint  act  is  punishable  by 
stripes  «*idy.  !**ueh  as  wounding  a  person  on  the  Dav 
of  Atom  nn-rit.  the  civil  remedy  is  available  (Ik  K. 
viii.  r»t. 

1  i«*  p  «y  in.  nts  f. >r  damage  and  for  pain  arc  in  the 
nature  of  j-enabies.  and  can  he  adjudged  only  upon 
pr«N if  by  witnesses.  Rut  in  t  In*  absence  of  witnesses 
’‘he  a>Kiila:it  «7tn,  upon  his- own  confession,  he  or¬ 
dered  t«.  pay  for  loss  of  work  and  cost  of  cure — 
whieh  <  leiui  iits  are  in  the  nature  of  a  debt — and  for 
the di'-gnii-cMitTcrcd.  on  the  ground  that  by  his  own 
eojjf* •*.«*)*•!!  h«*  publishes  the  Immiliation  of  bis  vic- 
iim  ( Maiim.uide^  “Yad,”  Hohel  u-Ma/.zik,  v.  0,  7). 

<  filly  a  c*»u:t  of  “ onlained  ”  judges  could  trv  an 
action  f.»r  injury  to  the  person,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  above,  and  give  judgment  for  a 
definite  -min ;  and  as  judges  could  not  he  lawfnllv 
ordaim-d.  exc  ept  in  tile  Holy  Land,  judgments  for 
damage  and  pain  could  not  he  col- 
Procedure  heted,  even  in  Babylonia  (Ik  K.  84//). 
ln  Rut,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  a  system 
Assault  was  worked  out  which  soon  spread 
Cases.  over  all  countries  in  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed  any  sort  of  autonomy.  AY  hen 
parties  complained  of  injuries,  the  judges,  after  liear- 
ing  their  allegations  an<l  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
indicated  the  Mini  that  in  their  opinion  the  assailant 
should  pay.  and,  upon  his  refusal,  would  threaten 


|  him  with  excommunication  (“  nidduy  ”) ;  and  this 
course  would  generally  have  the  desired  effect.  Rut 
loss  of  time  and  cost  of  cure,  being  elements  sound¬ 
ing  in  moiuy,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  penalties, 
can  only  Ih*  determined  by  judges  having  ordination 
(Maitnonides.  "Yad,”  8anli.  v.  10,  17). 

Although  the  remedy  tor  assaults  was  altogether 
pecuniary,  yet  to  strike  a  fellow  Israelite  was  al¬ 
ways  deemed  a  sinful  and  forbidden  action.  As 
the  Law  Mrietly  forbids  the  giving  to  a  convicted 
criminal  a  >ingle  blow  beyond  the  lawful  number 
( I  hut.  xxv.  Hi,  the  sages  concluded  that  a  blow 
given  t * »  any  one.  except  by  authority  of  law\  was 
forbidden  by  Scripture;  and  they  belli  that,  though 
the  assailant  had  paid  all  damages,  he  should  ask 
forgiveness  from  the  in  jured  party,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  injured,  when  earnestly  entreated, 
not  vindictively  to  withhold  his  forgiveness  (R.  K. 
viii.  7). 

When  damages  whieh  usually  follow  a  striking 
arise  without  actual  contact  with  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
jured  person — for  instance ,  if  one  frighten  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  yell  into  his  ears  in  such  a  way  as  to  deafen 
him  or  otherwise  make  him  ill — the  wrong-doer  is 
“free  from  human  judgment/’  but  liable  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  heaven  (lk  K.  fil/z). 

The  passages  in  Script  ure on  which  the  law  of  As¬ 
sault  and  Ratlery  is  grounded  speak  of  a  man  and 
his  brother,  ora  man  and  his  neighbor; 
These  heme  they  can  not  he  and  were  not 
Daws  Not  applied  toalfairs  in  which  cither  party 
for  was  a  Gentile.  Whatever  redress  was 
Gentiles,  given  in  such  cases  by  Jewish  courts 
was  only  a  matter  of  equity,  or,  as 
the  Rabbis  say.  by  reference  to  Prow  hi.  17,  “for  the 
sake  of  the  ways  of  peace.” 

Bihli(m.i:ai*h v :  Nearly  all  of  the  Talmudic  law  collerted  in 
this  article  is  t*»  u*  found  in  the  eight))  chapter  of  Baba 
Kantian,  the  Oemarn  on  wide))  runs  from  ]>.  K>/>  to  {£ki.  The 
subject  is  treated  by  Maimonidcs  in  Y<ul  lnt-HitzaUnli,  Hal  tel 
u-MazziL.  in  the  Thi\  and  in  the  sfntlfmn'  'Ariih,  Hotfhen 
MishjHit.  under  the  title  iM«  I  /id-J/ahtro,  eh.  420-424. 

.1.  SB.  L.  N.  D. 

ASSEMBLY,  THE  GREAT.  See  Synod,  the 
Gkeat. 

ASSER,  CAREL :  Dutch  jurist  ;  son  of  Moses 
Salomon  Asser;  horn  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Feb. 
15.  17S0;  died  Aug.  3,  183(5.  He  studied  law  and 
philology  at  the  Athciuvum  at  Amsterdam.  After 
obtaining  a  doctor's  degree,  July  3,  17119,  Asser 
devoted  himself  to  the  practise  of  law  in  Amster¬ 
dam:  1m*  and  his  friend  Jonas  Daniel  Meyer  being 
the  first  Jews  to  become  lawyers  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

The  defense  of  a  certain  Mascel  of  Dordrecht,  ac¬ 
cused  of  blasphemy  for  having  manifested  doubts 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and 
Early  the  Trinity,  brilliantly  conducted  by 
Success.  Asser  and  Meyer,  drew  upon  the  young 
men  the  attention  of  M.  C.  F.  van 
Maanen,  chief  attorney  and,  later,  minister  of  justice. 

In  spite  of  his  absorbing  professional  duties,  relig¬ 
ious  matters  did  not  fail  to  receive  Asser 's  consider¬ 
ation.  When  he  was  only -sixteen,  he  and  his  father 
shared  in  the  founding  of  the  Felix  I.ihcrtate,  a  soci¬ 
ety  w  hich  had  for  its  aim  the  emancipation  of  the 
Dutch  Jews;  and  lie  was  among  the  signers  of  a 
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petition  to  tlie  States  General  (March  2ft,  1700),  plac¬ 
ing  f‘>r  their  emancipation.  This  step  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  Daniel  Cohen  d'Azevedo,  ral>l>i  of 
the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  by  Jacob  Muses  b.  Saul 
1  .bwenstamm,  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazim,  who  were 
afraid  ilia!  political  emancipation  would  result  in 
the  disintegration  of  Judaism.  As  a  result,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  passed  a  law  conferring  on  them 
citizens’  rights.  In  the  struggle  that 
Active  now*  began  between  the  Orthodox 
in  Jewish  party,  led  by  the  rabbis,  and  the  more 
Com-  progressive  generation  of  the  eommti- 
munity.  nity,  Asser  took  a  prominent  part ;  and 
when  the  differences  led  finally  to  the 
formation  of  a  new’  congregation.  Adat  Jesurun.  lie 
became  a  leading  member. 

In  ISO?  Asser  was  one  of  three  delegates  sent  hy 
the  new  congregation  to  the  Sanhedrin  in  Paris. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  commissioned  by  Napo¬ 
leon  to  write  a  report,  of  the  condition  and  wishes  of 
the  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  having  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  congregations.  On 
the  recommendations  contained  in  1  his  report,  a  cen¬ 
tral  consistory  for  the  Jews  in  Holland  was  author¬ 
ized  hy  royal  decree  Dec.  17,  ISOS.  In  the  Same 
year  Asser  was  appointed  director  of  the  second  di¬ 
vision  of  tin*  Ministry  of  Public  Wor- 
In  Public  ship,  and  in  the  following  year,  after 
Office.  the  abrogation  of  that  olliee,  lie  became 
chief  of  the  bureau  ill  the  Board  of 
Accounts.  In  1X1 1  Asser  was  made  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  first  district  of  Amsterdam,  and  soon 
became  an  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  office, 
lie  translated  from  tin*  French  J.  J.  Barbedette  Cher- 
melais*  weak.  “Traite  des  Attributions  des  Juges  do 
Paix  "  (2  vols.,  181*2).  which  exerted  great  influence 
in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
consistory  of  Amsterdam:  and  after  Holland  bad  re¬ 
gained  her  independence  (1813).  be  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  draft  regulations  for 
the  Jewish  community. 

For  twenty-one  years  Asser  held  the  post  of  refer¬ 
endary  of  the  first  class  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  The  Hague,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1815; 
and  for  five  years  before  his  death  lie  performed  the 
duties  of  secretary  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

His  wife  was  Host*  Levin,  sister  of  the  well-known 
Babel  Yarnhagen  von  Fuse.  For  the  latter  he  wrote 
c precis  llistoriquc  sur  l'Ftat  des  Israelites  du  Rov- 
aume  des  Pays-Bus.”  1827.  a  historical 
His  review  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
Works.  in  Holland,  not  yet  published.  Asser 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  “  Verhandeling  over  tie  Yerant  w’oordelijkheid 
der  Ministers,  volgcns  bet  Nederlandschc  Strafregt.” 
The  Hague.  1828,  ail  anonymous  treatise  on  the  re-  j 
sponsihilities  of  ministers  according  to  Dutch  con¬ 
stitutional  law;  “Apologie  de  la  Peine  tie  Mort,” 
Brussels.  1828;  “  Yerhantieling  over  de  vruag,  of 
bij  bet  Wet  bock  van  Strafregt  tegen  bet  snoeijen 
van  geldmunten  straf  is  bepaald?”  The  Hague, 
1836.  a  treatise  on  the  penalty  attached  to  the  clip¬ 
ping  of  coin ;  and  **  Yergclijkcnd  overzigt  tusschen 


bet  Fiansche  en  Nedcrlaiidsche  Burgcrlijk  Wet- 
bock.”  Tin*  last,  bis  largest  work,  was  puldish.-d 
after  his  death  by  his  son  Louis  Asser  anti  bis  nephew 
C.  D.  Asser. 

Bim.incKAPiiV :  Ahji'UU'i'H*'  rn  ErttryLmlr.  1S:>».  Xitf. 

xti.,  xlil..  xliii.:  /#*  Shnl*  » //  l!t>i>irnth  Al- 

tmnml..  "istfS;  Carmuly.  in-  U*  Orh'iitnU.  iii.  413  ft  «■./.; 
Just's  Aunuhn .  ls:R»:  K<»«*n»*Ji.  (irschifh'nis  #/rr  Jmh'u  in 
A't'hrbnnh  |».  .‘K»;  Slavs  an<l  !!<h4|1«*ii.  tinrhUtlnii*  ilrr 
-ii.  iii.Jttl  </  ><</..  "»4-*»;  Oral/-  Jurtrn.  xi.  *i*»7 

(  f  a.  .1.  van  »l«-r  Aa.  W<"ir‘tfhi*h  lVt»tnh  n1>»» l;  th  r 

Xtih  rhnnh  n,  pi*.  lgt-i:v»:  Winkler  Trins, 

Eiu’!ihhn"blh\  isst,  s.r. 

s  .T  Y 18. 

ASSER,  CAREL:  Dutch  jurist  and  scholar: 
born  at  The  Hague.  June  1.  1*43;  died  at  Leyden, 
Dec.  10,  1808.  lie  was  a  son  t»f  Louis  Asser,  judge 
of  the  district  court  at  The  Hague,  and  grandson  of 
(’a n*l  Asser,  referemlary  in  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  ;it  The  Hague.  He  ret  ■<  ived  his  education  at 
the  gymnasium  in  his, native  city,  and  at  tlicLni- 
versitv  of  Levtlen.  obtaining  a  doctor’s  tlegree  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  Appointed  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  The  Hague  in  1*78.  he  retained  the 
position  until  1*02.  when  lie  was  made  pnnessor 
of  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  lie  was  held  by  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  on 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  need  fort  lie  revision 
of  the  national  statutes  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
this  purpose.  Asser  married  a  Christian,  but  he  re¬ 
mained  in  touch  with  the  Jewish  community  and 
continued  to  display  an  interest  in  his  coreligionists. 

Among  Asser's  works  are:  His  doctor's  disserta¬ 
tion.  **  I>e  Telegraphic  en  hare  lvgtsgcvolgen.1 
1 8t *t » (awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Groningen  Lni- 
versity):  **  Weteiischap  en  Wetgeving.”  181)2:  and 
**  Handleiding  tot  de  beoefeiiiiig  van  bet  Neder- 
landscli  Burgerlijk  Recln."  an  unfinished  work  on 
civil  law.  He  also  contributed  to  periodicals  many 
technical  articles  of  legal  interest.  Asser  was  not 
only  know  n  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  but  also  as  a 
musician. 

ltiiu.looRAPll  Y :  Sf  in  huts'  AhthinaU,  Leyden,  1‘JO). 

s.  J.  Yn. 

ASSER,  MOSES  SALOMON:  Dutch  jurist; 
born  in  Amsterdam  Aug..  17->4;  died  there  N<»v. 
4.  182(5.  Although  originally  intended  for  trade,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  commercial  law;  and  so  suc¬ 
cessful  was  he  in  his  new  career,  that  on  becoming 
procurator  in  Amsterdam  he  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Holland.  In 
17*J8  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  legislative 
commission  which  met  in  Amsterdam  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  readjusting  the  laws  of  Holland  to  the  new 
conditions  arising  from  the  change  of  the  Lnited 
Provinces  into  the  Batavian  Republic,  under  tin* 
protectorate  of  France.  In  180S,  when  Napoleon 
insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  his  code  throughout 
his  dependencies,  Asser.  together  w  ith  Johannes  van 
der  Linden  and  Arnold  us  van  Gvniiep.  w  as  commis¬ 
sioned  hy  King  Louis  Bonaparte  to  draft  a  commer¬ 
cial  code  as  a  part  of  the  uniform  system  of  laws 
projected  for  the  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  Asser  took  an  active 
part  in  the  commission  of  1814;  and  his  work  ulti¬ 
mately  formed  the  basis  of  the  commercial  code  of 
1838,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  in  force.  In 
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recnirnit  ion  <»f  his  services  Ii» *  was  decorated  l»y  Will¬ 
iam  I.  in  1*19  with  the  Order  of  the*  Netherlands 
Linn,  being  the  first  Jewish  recipient  of  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction. 

As>cr  was  the  founder  <>f  tin*  Felix  Libertate — 
a  society  having  f«»r  its  object  the  cmamipation  of 
the  Jews — and  theauthnrnf  the  memorial  addresse  d 
to  the  Stales  General,  March  20,  17110,  urging  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  A  leader  of  the  op- 
position  which  resulted  in  the  splitting  up  of  the 
Jewish  cojjnnunity  of  Amsterdam,  AsscFs  name  was 
the  liist  mentioned  at  the  election  of  wardens  hy  the 
niembersof  the  new  eoinmunity,  Adat  Jesurun.  He 
!<>ok  an  active  part  in  the  progressive  movement, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  his  son  Carel  (see  Asskh, 
('AUK!.'. 

lain  icm;i:a!’ii v  :  hi*  Kiirscn  'in  Yiddish}.  relative  to  the 
lwfw»*i*n  Iije  Tuoeninnninities :  Knot's  hrttrrlnnir, 
i..  ii. :  Notice?,  from  a  family  i-hrenielc ;  Winkler  Prills,  (itil- 
ustrunlt  L’w »//./' »;»?'//# .  1.SS4.  >.r. 

s.  A.  S.  (\ 

ASSER,  TOBIAS  MICHAEL  CAREL : 

Dutch  jurist:  born  at  Amsterdam  April  28.  1838. 
HD  father  was  (’are  1  Daniel  Asser  (isi;$-s.*>).  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Godcfroi,  Dutch  minister  of 
Justice. 

Av*cr  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  Athemeum  at 
Amsterdam,  and  as  early  as  1 8a  7  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  university  at 
Leyden  for  a  competitive  thesis  on  “Over  bet  Staat- 
leiishnud  kundig  begrip  van  Waarde  ”  (On  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conception  of  Value).  In  18G0  be  received 
a  doctor's  degree,  after  defending  bis  dissertation 
“ii  diet  Ilestur  dor  Ihiitenlandseh  betrek  kingen 
Volgens  bet  Nederlandsehe  Slaatsreehl.*’  In  the 
same  year  the  government  appointed  him  a  member 
ot  the  international  commission  to  negotiate  concern - 
mg  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Rhine.  He  wrote 
on  the  subject  the  following  two  pamphlets:  “lets 
over  den  Ryntol "  and  “De  Kluisters  van  den  Rijn,” 
in  “  De  Gals.*’  1*01. 

In  May,  1802,  he  w  as  called  to  the  chair  of  jurispru- 
doiiee  at  the  Athomctim.  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  “  Handelsreeht  on  Ilan- 
Appointed  delsbedrijf.”  When  the  At  In  uueum 
Professor  became  «n  university  (1870),  Asser  con - 
of  Juris-  tinned  bis  teaching  there;  though,  in 
prudence,  order  to  retain  his  practise  as  attorney 
to  a  number  of  trade  companies,  be 
remained  only  in  the  capacity  of  extraordinary  pro¬ 
lessor  of  the  department  of  international  and  com¬ 
mercial  law.  From  1802  Asser  took  an  active  part 
in  conferences  on  international  law,  and,  together 
with  Rolin  Jacqucmyns.  afterward  Belgian  minister 
<jf  the  interior,  and  the  English  jurist,  John  West  lake, 
he  founded,  in  1809,  t he;  “Revue  de  Droit  Interna¬ 
tional.  which  he  edited.  In  1875  he  became  assist  - 
ant  secretary  of  state,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
the  cilice,  along  with  those  of  his  professorship,  until 
May  5,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed 
Member  of  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Council  highest  body  in  the  Dutch administra- 
of  State,  tion.  The  high  estimate  of  Asser’s 
authority  in  the  domain  of  interna- 

ooruil  law  is  atteste.1  Ijv  tlie  fuel,  that  he  is  perma- 

nent  chairman  of  the  diplomatic  congress  on  inter¬ 
national  civil  law,  established  chiefly  through  his 


instrumentality.  Asser  was  delegate  to  tin*  Peace 
Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  appeal  math*  hy  Czar 

Delegate  Nicholas  II.,  and  presided  over  the 

to  Peace  second  division  of  the  second  section. 
Conference.  lie  has  been  the  rec  ipient  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decorations,  viz.:  Cross  of  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion; 
of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau ;  and  of  the  Baden 
Order  of  the  Lion  of  Zahringen  ;  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy;  and  the  Luxemburg  Order  of  the  Oak 
(’row’ll.  He  is  also  oflicer  of  the  Belgian  Order  of 
Leopold,  and  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Louis  Asser,  only  son 
of  the  elder  Card  Asser,  and  sister  of  Prof.  Card 
Asser  of  Leyden. 

Besides  the  works  alt  cad  v  mentioned,  Asser  lias 
written  “  Legislation  Uniforme  sur  la  Lcttrc  de 
Change.*'’  ls(»4;  and  “  Handclsrechtdyke  Aantecken- 
ingen.”  “Remarks  on  Commercial  Lawr,”  1808-09; 
and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  legal  journals. 
But  his  two  principal  works  arc  “Schets  van  het 
Internal ionaal  Privaatrecht.”  1879:  and  “Schets  van 
het  Nederlandsch  Handelsreeht,  *’ 1873.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  European 
language,  and  the  last  reached  its  seventh  edition 
in  1897. 

Bnumn lurin’ :  Winkler  Prins,  GcVlustrccnlc  hncykJopiitlic, 

J.  Vn. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TAXES.  See  Finta, 

Rhvknte  of. 

ASSHTJR. — Biblical  Data :  Name  of  a  city 
once  thecapital  of  Assyria.  Asshur  was  apparently 
the  first  important  town  built  by  the  early  colonists 
of  the  country,  who  probably  came  from  Babylonia. 
One  of  the  earliest  know  n  rulers  of  Assyria,  Sham- 
sin -A  dad  I.  (about  182uii.c.),  erected  in  the  city  of 
Asshur  a  temple  dedicated  to  Anu  and  Adad;  and 
Asshur  may  be  regarded  as  having  been,  even  at 
that  early  date,  the  capital  of  the  newly  founded 
principality  of  Assyria.  About  1300  lt.c.  the  capital 
was  removed  by  Shalmaneser  I.  to  Calah,  and  two 
centuries  later  the  supremacy  of  Asshur  had  vanished 
so  completely  that  the  city  had  to  be  rebuilt  when 
Tiglaih  pileser  I.  again  made  it  the  capital.  When 
the  capital  was  finally  removed  to  Nineveh,  the  city 
fell  into  an  honorable  decay,  revered  as  the  ancient 
metropolis,  and  dignified  as  the  site  where  the  na¬ 
tional  god  Asshur  had  his  famous  temple  E-Kharsag- 
Kurkurra.  The’ city  is  now  buried  beneath  a  mound 
known  as  Kalah  Shergat  on  the  Tigris,  which  here 
divides  into  three  arms.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient 
temple  rise  high  above  the  remaining  mound,  and 
have  been  slightly  pierced  by  excavations  under¬ 
taken  especially  by  Rassam  and  Ainsworth ;  but  the 
site  lias  never  been  systematically  explored.  See 
Assykia  and  the  bibliography  there  given. 

J.  Jit.  R.  W.  R. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Asshur  was  one 

of  the  few  pious  men  of  the  generation  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  In  order  to  avoid  participation  in  that 

sinful  project,  lie  left  tlie  land  of  liis  fathers  and 

settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  in  reward 
for  which  action  he  received  the  cities  mentioned  in 
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Cm.  x.  11,  12  (Ceil.  R.  xxxvii.  4).  The  Targum 
Yrruslialmi  on  the  passage  considers  the  name  “  As 
sliur”  imt  as  that  of  a  person.  hut  a*  meaning  “As¬ 
syria,**  and  takes  “Nimrod  **  to  he  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  See  Ginzberg.  “Die  Ilaggada  i)ei  den 
Kirclienvatern.”  j»j*.  ns.  Nil. 
j.  .tit.  L.  G. 

ASSHURITES.— Biblical  Data:  A  nation  de¬ 
scended  from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Ceil.  xxv.  »>i. 
In  |>roplietic  literature  the  nation  is  mentioned  as 
being  engaged  in  making  benches  ot  ivory  for  Tyre 
(K/.ek.  \  wii.  (i).  The  Asshurites  in  II  Sam.  ii.  Ucan 
Util  refer  to  the  same  people  as  Cell.  xxv.  J.  or  to  the 
Assyrians.  Either  we  have  heie  a  text  corruption 
for  Cesli u rites  (Ewald.  Wellhatisen).  or  the  name  is 
to  be  explained  according  to  Targum  Jonathan  as 
the  Aslicritcs. 

.i.  .ns.  Cl.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Palestinian 

cxegetes  consider  Asshurim.  and  also  Letusliim  and 
Leummim  in  the  passage-  Gen.  xxv.  3.  to  be  appel¬ 
latives  of  the  nations '  recorded  as  the  children  of 
Dedan;  and  explain  Asshurim  as  “merchants.**  or 
mure  exactly  as  “those  who  travel  with  tla  ir  wares 
from  place  to  place  ”  (“asliur”  =  footstep).  Simi¬ 
larly,  Letusliim  are  those-  who  sharpen  weapons, 
from  “  latasli.”  to  whet;  Leummim  are  the  chiefs 
of  peoples  (”  leiim  ”  =  people),  or  island -inhabitants 
(Targumim  on  the  passage  Cen.  R.  Ixi.  5).  In  the 
Onkelos  passage1,  according  t * >  Jerome.  ml 

(for  shoulel  be-  read  (se-e-  Ginzberg. 

"Ilaggada  1  »< *i  den  Kirche-n v-itern.**  p.  117). 

.1.  sit.  L.  G. 

ASSI  (Assa,  Issi,  Jesa.  Josah,  Jose,  sometimes 
“DD").  a  contraction  of  Hah  or  Kabhi  Assi;:  A  pra-- 
nomen  of  several  anioraim.  which,  with  its  variants, 
isa  modification  or  diminutivee>f  “.Joseph  ’*  (compare 
Baeher.**  Ag.Tan. *’ ii. 371 :  “  Ag.Pal.  Amor.’* ii.lol.N). 

“Assi**  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  while 
Name.  other  forms  an*  Palestinian.  Hence 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  except  in 
cases  of  clerical  error,  “  Assi  ”  is  the  only  form  used  : 
whereas  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  and  Midrashim 
till  forms  arc  used  indifferently,  two  or  even  more 
appearing  in  a  single  passage  (fur  instance.  Ycr.  Kil. 
ix.  32//)  or  in  parallel  passages  (compare  Ycr.  ‘  Er.  vi. 
23d;  Ycr.  Slick,  ii.  JOd.  vii.  Ycr.  Naz.  iv.  f>3//). 
As  to  the  bearers  of  tin*  name,  most  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  additional  patronymics  or  cognomens  arc  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Josh.  The  two  that 
arc  best  known  by  their  simple  pra  nomcn,  without 
furtbcrdcsignation.  are  considered  here.  Great  care 
is  requisite  in  determining  the  authorship  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  sayings  bearing  the  above  name.  Both 
the  Assis  are  halakie  authorities,  are  native  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  are  cited  in  both  Talmudim,  and  they 
nourished  within  about  half  a  century  of  each  other. 
They  can  therefore  he  distinguished  only  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  associated  or 
who  transmit  their  opinions.  Tims,  where  Assi  ap¬ 
pears  in  company  with  Rab.  with  Samuel,  or  with 
their  contemporaries.  Assi  I.  is  meant  ;  hut  where  the 

jissiK-iaU-s  art-  hh-ihIkts  « >-f  si  in-ni-nition.  it  is 

Assi  II.  •  Again,  where  Iltina  I..  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  or 
their  contemporaries  or  predecessors  cite  the  name,  it 


is  Assi  I.  ;  but  where  tlu-ir disciples,  or  theirvouiiger 
contemporaries  or  successors  (particularly  in  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  Talmud  and  Midrashim)  report,  ii  is  most 
frequently  Assi  II.  ’Where,  finally,  none  of  these 
landmarks  is  present,  a  positive  determination  is 
well nigh  impossible,  nor  can  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  titles  Hah  and  Rabbi,  on  which  (according  t«» 
Tos.  Huh  Ilf./,  s.r.  Amur)  many  rely,  be  accepted  as 
a  elm*. 

Assi  (Assa*  Issi)  I.,  Rab  ;  A  Baby  Ionian  amora 
of  tie*  first  generation,  third  century;  contemporary 
of  Rab(Aiin.\  Ai:iK.\)and  his  equal  in  dialectics, 
though  inferior  to  him  in  general  knowledge  of 
the  Halakah  (Sanli.  33/#).  But  even 

Status.  in  the  latter  branch  Rah  manifested 
gnat  deference  for  Assi’s  opinions, 
often  adopting  these  in  preference  to  Ji is  own  (Meg. 
rut;  Kid.  -i-V/ ;  Sanli.  2il;»:  B.  B.  32#/).  Socially,  also, 
Rab  treated  Assi  as  an  equal  (Shah.  lWq.  Mar 
Samuel,  also,  treated  As<i  with  great  .respect  (B.  K. 
&ht  *  t  *  y. ).  Rab  Assi  is  better  known  in  the  field 
of  the  Halakah  than  in  that  of  the  Haggadah.  where 
he  is  found  in  association  with  Kahuna  and  putting 
questions  to  Rab  (Git.  NS./;  compare  Lam.  R..  In- 
trod.  33:  Yonfti  to#/). 

Aeeonling  toa  Talmudic  narrative  combining  fact 
and  fiction,  Assi's  end  was  precipitated  by  grief. 

Commissioned  by  his  dying  teacher 

Death.  and  friend,  Rab,  to  bring  about  Shi-la 
b.  Abuna's  retraction  of  a  certain  de 
eision  on  the  ritual,  Assi  visited  the  latter,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place:  Assi;  “Retract 
thy  decision  because  Rab  has  retracted  ids  opinion 
oil  which  thy  delusion  was  based.”  Shela:  “Had 
Rab  renounced  his  opinion  he  would  have  told  me 
so  himself.”  Assi.  misunderstanding  the  instructions 
of  Rab.  thereupon  excommunicated  his  colleague. 
Slit-la:  “Docs  tin*  master  not  fear  the  lire  for  abu¬ 
sing  a  scholar?”  (compare  Ah.  ii.  10.)  Assi:  “lam  a 
mortar  |“  Asita.”  a  play  on  his  name]  of  brass,  over 
which  decay  lias  no  power.”  Shela:  “And  I  am  an 
iron  pestle  that  may  break  the  brass  mortar.”  Assi 
soon  after  sickened  and  died;  whereupon  Shela,  to 
prevent  nis  adversary  from  carrying  evil  reports  of 
him  to  Rab.  prepared  his  own  shroud  and  died  also. 
At  the  double  funeral  it  was  observed  that  the  myrtle 
branches  which  lay  on  the  two  biers  leaped  from  one 
to  the  other,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  the  de¬ 
parted  spirits  had  become  reconciled  (Niddah  tt 
.v.  y. ;  the  names  Isi  b.  Judah,  etc.,  used  in  Assi's  reply 
to  Shela  are  a  glossator's  interpolation  iiorrowed  from 
Res.  113/*).  Of  Assi's  last  hours  the  Mid  rash  relates 
the  following:  As  Rab  Assi  was  about  to  depart 
from  this  world,  his  nephew  entered  the  sick-room 
and  found  him  weeping.  Said  the  nephew:  “My 
master,  why  weepest  thou?  Is  there  any  part  of  the 
Torah  which  thou  hast  not  learned  or  taught?  Look 
at  tin*  disciples  before  thee.  Is  there  any  one  good 
deed  that  thou  hast  not  practised?  And  does  not 
above  all  thy  noble  traits  stand  the  fact  that  thou 
hast  never  acted  as  judge  and  hast  never  permitted 
thyself  to  he  appointed  to  public  office?  ”  Then  an¬ 
swered  Rah  Assi:  “My  son,  this  is  just  the  reason 

wliv  I  :un  M-ffping.  Perhaps  I  shall  l»o  re.juiretl  to 

answer  for  being  able  to  administer  justice  and  not 
doing  so,  thus  exemplifying  in  myself  what  the 
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Scripture  means  by  saving  (Prov.  xxix.  4),  4  Tiic 
kimr  bv  judgment  established!  the  earth  ;  but  tlie  man 
that  hoideth  himself  aloof  terumah  "=  separa¬ 
tion]  overt  hrowetli  it  ’ ”  (Tan..  Mishpntim.  2).  Some 
writers  regard  this  scene  as  occurring  at  the  death  of 
Asm  II.:  but  the  concluding’  words  of  the  visitor's 
address,  as  well  as  the  dy ini:  teacher’s  reason  for  his 
aii.uYiv.  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  career  of 
As-i  II..  whose  activity  as  judge  is  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  life.  (Yer.  Shah.  i.  it*/  ;  \  er.  Shek.  vi.  •  >( M  ; 
Yer.  Suk.  i.  ~>2*/ :  Yeb  lbb;  Ned.  2P»:  Yer.  Ned.  iii. 

Yer.  (lit.  i.\.  fill//;  15.  15.  12b'/ ;  Shebu.  2b./,  4b/; 
Hul.  lit'/,  2<t//>. 

lean  u*«. i:mmiv  :  Heilprin.  .<>•!>  r  ii.  >-.r.:  \Vvi>>.  />**r. 

jjj.  ih.  Unlevy,  //'*/  <*/  //♦/-/ 4 #>7i» iii i nt .  n.  1T2S. 

Assi  (Assa,  Issi,  Jesa,  Josah,  Jose)  II.,  R,. : 
A  Palestinian  annua  of  the  third  generation,  third 
and  fourth  centuries;  one  of  the  two  Palestinian 
><  liolars  known  among  their  Babylonian  contempo¬ 
raries  as  "the  Palestinian  judges”  and  as  "the  dis¬ 
tinguished  priests of  Palestine.”  hiseojnpanion  being 
lk  A MMi  (Git.  oil//:  Sanh.  17//).  Asm  was  born  in 
Babylonia,  where  lie  attended  the  college  of  Mar 
>anmel  (Yer.  Ter.  i.  4 <>*/;  Ye  r.  *  Er.  vi.  22,//).  but 
later  emigrated  in  consequence  of  domestic  trouble, 
c  >n  his  arrival  in  Tiberias.  Assi  had  an  adventure 
with  a  rullian.  which  ended  disastrously  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Assi  was  making  his  way  toward  the  baths, 
when  he  was  assaulted  by  a  "seorner.”  He  did  not 
resent  the  assault,  except- by  remarking,”  That  man  * 
neck-band  is  too  loose,”  ami  continued  on  his  way. 
It  so  happened  that  an  arclmn  was  at  that  very  hour 
trying  a  thief,  and  the  sender,  still  laughing  at  the 
adventure  with  Assi,  came*  to  witness  tin*  trial  just 
when  the  judge  interrogated  t In* culprit  astoaeeom- 
pliees.  The  culprit,  seeing  the  man  laughing,  thought 
that  it  was  at  his  discomfiture,  and  to  avenge  him¬ 
self  pointed  to  the  rullian  as  his  accomplice.  The 
man  w  as  apprehended  and  examined.  Ho  confessed 
to  a  murder  he  had  committed,  and  w  as  sentenced  to 
he  hanged  with  the  convicted  thief.  Assi,  on  ret  urn- 
ing  from  the  baths,  encountered  the  procession  on 
its  way  to  the  execution.  His  assailant  on  seeing 
him  exclaimed,  "The  neck  band  which  was  loose 
will  soon  he  tightened  ”  ;  to  which  Assi  replied.  "Thy 
fate  has  long  since  been  foretold,  for  f  he  Bible  says 
(Tsa.  xxviii.  22),  ‘  Be  ye  not  scorners  lesi  your  hands 
be  made  strong  f  ”  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  .V). 

A<si  became  a  disciple,  of  H.  Jobanan,  and  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  that  R.  Eleazar  called  hiin  "the 
prodigy  of  the  age  ”  (“mofetha  dor” ;  Hul.  10#/).  and 
as  such  legend  pictures  him.  Concerning  the  futile 
longings  of  many  to  communicate  with  the  departed 
spirit  oi  R.  Iliya  the  Great,  legend  relates  that  R. 
Jose  fasted  eighty  days  in  order  that  a  glimpse  of 
R.  Iliya  might  he  granted  him.  Finally  the  spirit 
o!  the  departed  appeared;  but  the  sight  so  affected 
R.  Jose  that  his  hands  became  palsied  and  bis  eyes 
dim.  “Nor  must  you  infer  from  this.”  the  narrator 
continues,  "that  U.  Josah  was  an  unimportant  indi¬ 
vidual.  Once  a  weaver  came  to  R. 

Legend,  Jobanan  and  said.  ‘  In  a  dream  1  have 

etc.  Seen  tin*  skies  fall,  hul  one  of  thy  dis¬ 

ciples  held  them  up.’  When  asked 
whether  lu*  knew  that  disciple,  the  weaver  replied 
that  lie  w  ould  he  able  to  recognize  him.  K.  Jobanan 


t  hereupon  had  all  his  disciples  pass  before  tin*  weaver, 
w  ho  pointed  to  R.  Josah  as  the  miraculous  agent  ” 
(Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32//;  Ecel.  R.  ix.  10).  Another  adven¬ 
ture.  which,  however,  hears  the  impress  of  fact,  is 
related  of  him.  wherein  he  was  once  abducted  in  a 
riot  and  given  up  as  lost,  but  R.  Simon  hen  Rakish, 
tin*  former  gladiator,  rescued  him  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  (Yer.  Ter.  viii.  40M. 

A^m’s  professional  career  in  Palestine  is  so  closely 
intertwined  with  that  of  R.  Ammi  that  the  reader 
may  he  referred  to  tin*  sketeh  of  the  latter  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  subject.  R.  Asm  was  very  method¬ 
ical  in  his  lectures,  making  no  digressions  to  answer 
questions  not  germane  to  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion:  and  whenever  such  were  propounded  to  him, 
he  put  oil  reply  until  lie  reached  the  subject  to  which 
they  related  (Yer.  Shah.  xix.  1  lb/ ;  Yer.  ‘Er.  vi.  24//). 

R.  Assi  is  frequently  quoted  in  both  Talmudim 
and  in  the  .Midrashim.  Profound  is  his  observation  : 

“At  first  the  evil  inclination  is  like 
Wisdom  of  a  shuttle-thread  (or  spider-web),  hut 
Assi;  eventually  it  grows  to  he  like  a  cart 
His  Death,  rope,  as  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  ( Isa.. 

v.  IS).  4 Wo  unto  them  that  draw  in¬ 
iquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  as  if  it  wen*  with 
a  cart  rope  '  ”  (Suk,  .72// ).  An  anecdote  characteristic 
of  rabbinical  sympathy  for  inferiors  and  domestics  is 
thus  related:  The  wife  of  R.  Jose  had  a  quarrel  with 
her  maid,  and  her  husband  declared  her  in  the  wrong; 
whereupon  she  said  to  him.  "Wherefore  didst  thou 
declare  me  wrong  in  the  presence  of  my  maid?”  To 
which  tin*  rabbi  replied,  "Did  not  Jnh(xxxi.  13)  say, 

‘  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  manservant  or  of 
my  maidservant,  when  they  contended  with  me,  what 
then  shall  I  do  when  Hod  riseth  up?  And  whi  n 
He  visit<th.  what  shall  I  answer  Him?’”  (-Gen.  R. 
x  1  viii.  3).  \Y  hvn  Assi  died,  R.  Iliya  b.  Abba,  w  ho 
had  been  his  associate  as  judge  and  as  teacher,  went 
into  mourning  as  for  a  relative  (Yer.  Ber.  iii.  (*>//). 
The  day  of  his  death  is  recorded  ns  coincident  with 
a  destructive  hurricane  (M.  K.  .2#/). 

The  suggestion  may  here  1m*  oflereti  that  It.  Assi,  lief  ore  his 
emigration  to  Palest ine.  was  known  as  Assi  Ussi,  J*>se)  h. 
Nathan,  the  one  that  is  met  with  in  an  halakie  controversy 
with  rila  n».  lshmud,  R«*r.  tftr).  pro|M»un»ling  a  ritual  i| motion 
to  Iliya  )>.  Ashi  (Shah.  .“An,  »n*l  seeking  an  interpretation  off  a 
Itaraila  from  the  mouth  of  Itah  Sheshrt  (Ned.  TSo  ;  B.  B.  121/t). 
Bnu.louuATMiv:  Orfd z.  (it'st  h.  tier  Jwh  n .  iv.  3UO-307,  2(1  ed. ; 
Kractkel.  4/i/»o,  luu*i  (here  some  of  i li«*  references  undoubt¬ 
edly  point  f»  Assi  IJ:  Weiss,  iior.  iii.  i #7 :  Barber*  A >j.  I'at, 
Anmr.  ii.  I4B  17o  (hen*  some  savings  of  Assi  I.  are  attributed 
to  Assi  II.  > ;  Halevv  htt-iiishunini.  ii.  2IK. 

j.  SB.  8.  M. 

ASSIGNMENT:  According  to  common  law, 
"tjie  transferring  and  setting  over  to  another* of 
some  right,  title,  or  interest  in  things  in  which  a 
third  party,  not  a  party  to  the  assignment,  has  a  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  ”  (J.  Bacon’s “  Abridgment,”  p.  329). 
Strictly  speaking,  according  to  Jewish  law  there  can 
he  no  Assignment  of  claims  or  rights  in  a  thing,  but 
only  an  Assignment  of  the  thing  itself  (Shulhan 
*  Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat.  (5f>,  1).  In  this  respect  the 
early  Jewish  law  and  the  common  law  agree,  al¬ 
though  they  differ  in  their  reason  for  the  rule. 

The  common  law  assigns  as  a  reason  that  to  allow 
the  granting  or  Assignment  of  a  “.chose  in  action  ”  (a 
right  to  receive,  or  recover  a  debt,  or  money,  which 
can  not  be  enforced  without  action)  to  a  third  jierson 
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would  be  I  lie  occasion  of  multiplying  contentions  j 
ami  suits.  According  to  the  Jewish  law.  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  debtor  and  creditor  gives  the  latter  rights 
against  the  person  of  the  former  {jus  in  j*  r*umm ) 
secured  by  rights  against  his  property  (jo*  in  run). 
The  right  of  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
debtor  can  not  be  assigned  ;  and  the  debtor  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  resisting  the  claim  of  the  creditor’s  assignee, 
upon  tin*  ground  that  he,  the  debtor,  was  willing  to 
give  his  creditor  certain  rights  against  his  person 
which  he  would  have  refused  to  give  to  the  creditor's, 
assigney  ( Me’irat  ‘Ennyim  to  Hoshen  Mishpat.  /./\23k 
( biginall y  a  “shetur  ”  (an  instrument  in  writing) 
of  indebtedness  was  not  assignable,  according  to 
Biblical  law,  heeauseit  is  not  a  thing,  but  merely  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  right  (Maimonides,  **  Yad,”  Mekirah.  vi. 
12).  With  the  beginning,  however,  of  commercial 
life,  the  strictness  of  this  ancient  rule  of  law  had 
to  be  modified.  Therefore,  if  the  Assignment  of  the 
claim  was  made  by  the  creditor  in  the  presence  of 
th<'  debtor  and  assented  to  by  him,  it  was  valid  ((Jit. 
13^).  This  rule,  however,  was  felt  to  be  a  conci¬ 
sion,  and  could  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  furtlnT 
extension  of  this  principle  (Mekirah.  vi.  ^).  If  the 
del  it-  which  bad  thus  been  assigned  in  the  presence 
of  all  three  parties  interested  was  secured  by  a  slietar. 
it  was  held,  even  by  the  later  authorities,  that,  al¬ 
though  tlie  Assignment  was  valid,  the  assignee  could 
not  compel  the  creditor  to  deliver  the  slietar  to  him 
(Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.r.  Ilf);  although  if  the  debtor 
paid  the  assignee,  he  (the  debtor)  could  compel  the 
creditor  to  surrender  the  slietar  (ib.). 

I  he  slietar  of  indebtedness  can  be  assigned  onlv 
by  “writing  and  delivery”;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  delivered  by  the  creditor  to  bis  as- 
Method  signee  together  with  another  instru- 
of  Assign-  incut  in  writing,  setting  forth  the  fact 
ment.  of  the  Assignment  {</>.  1;  and  seethe 
cases  mentioned  in  ££  2.  3.  4,  5,  13k 
This  question  was  debated  in  the  Talmud:  and 
the  opinions  of  the  authorities  differed  to  such  an  ex-  ! 
tent  that  the  question  as  to  what  constituted  a  valid 
Assignment  was  long  left  in  doubt.  Rabbi  Judah 
ha-Nasi  was  of  the  opinion  that-  the  mere  delivery 
constituted  a  valid  Assignment  of  the  slietar  (Sanh. 
3lu);  and  the  annua  Amenmr  was  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion  (B.  B.  77// k  The  majority  of  the  .sages,  how¬ 
ever,  "were  of  the  opinion  that  a  slietar  could  not  be 
legally  assigned  without  writing  (ib.  76//).  the  reason 
for  which  is  given  by  Rah  Ashi,  who  culled  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  slietar  of  indebtedness  and  other  things,  because 
a  slietar  is.  after  all,  only  a  promise  to  pay — mere 
words — and  “words  can  not  be  acquired  bv  words”: 
they  must  be  written  down  (ib.  77/ri.  According  to 
Rab  Papa,  the  instrument  of  Assignment-  must  con¬ 
tain  these  words,  “acquire  it  [the  slietar  of  indebt¬ 
edness]  and  all  rights  under  it”  (Kid.  Alb). 

Maimonides  sums  up  the  matter  thus:  A  slietar  of 
indehteilness  can  not  be  assigned  merely  by  delivery 
to  the  assignee,  because  tlie  sliet. a r  is  simply  evidence 
of  a  debt:  it  is  not  the  thing  itself;  and  “evidence” 
can  not  l»e  lawfully  acquired  by  the  process  of 
manual  seizure  (Mekirah.  vi.  10k  The  mere  inten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  transfer  or  assign  a  claim  or  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  actual  delivery  of  the  instrument, 


which  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  claim  nr  contract, 
do  not  suffice  to  give  the  assignee  title:  and  the  law 
required  a  formal  Assignment  in  writing.  Thus, 
J  early  in  the  Talmudic  era  are  encountered  the  un- 
j  deriving  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  negotiable 
instruments  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  mod¬ 
ern  legal  systems,  and  has  such  an  important  bearing 
on  modem  commercial  activity. 

In  the  case  of  a  slietar  of  pledge,  where  the  debtor 
has  given  the  creditor  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
u*i  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  (the  creditor  to  re¬ 
pay  himself  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  land),  and  lias 
accompanied  tlie  delivery  of  the  land  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  setting  f<»rth  the  debt  and  the 
Classifica-  fact  that  the  land  is  pledged  for  it, 
tion  of  As-  this  instrument-  or  slietar  may  be  as¬ 
signments.  signed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  simple 
slietar  of  indebtedness.  Tin’s  rule, 
however,  was  modified  by  the  Geonim  to  thisextent, 
that  if  the  creditor  gives  the  assigne  e  a  written  in¬ 
strument  setting  forth  the  Assignment,  and  also  gives 
him  possession  of  the  pledged,  or,  as  we  should  say 
in  modern  legal  phraseology,  mortgaged  land,  the 
Assignment  is  valid  even  though  lie  retain  posses  - 
|  simi  of  the  original  slietar  of  pledge  (Hoshen  Mish- 
pat,  l.c.  $). 

In  the  case  where  movable  property  is  pledged 
for  the  debt,  the  rule  is  still  further  modified,  so 
that  the  debt  may  be  assigned  simply  by  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  assignee  possession  of  the  .mmvahh-s 
pledged;  and  this  constitutes  a  valid  Assignment  of 
tin*  debt,  even  though  the  slietar  of  pledge  be  not 
delivered  or  any  instrument  in  writing  given  to  the 
assignee  (ib.). 

A  woman  who  owns  a  slietar  and  who -afterward 
marries  and  delivers  the  rdictar  to  her  husband  as 
part  of  her  marriage  portion,  need  not  execute  an 
instrument  of  Assignment  to  him  ( ib.  12). 

'Where  a  slietar  of  indebtedness  is  assigned  by  tlie 
creditor  on  his  death-bed,  tlie  usual  formalities  are 
dispensed  with  {ib.  42).  This  modification  of  the 
rule  was  made  in  order  that  the  sick  man  might  not 
be  distressed  by  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  As¬ 
signment  thus  made  by  him,  and  that  he  might  be 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  his  purpose,  al¬ 
though  not  expressed  with  the  usual  legal  formali¬ 
ties,  would  be  carried  out  (B.  B.  147/>). 

A  further  modification  of  the  rule  exists  in  the  case 
where  the  creditor,  in  addition  toassigning  the  slietar 
of  indebtedness,  also  transfers  real  estate  to  his  as¬ 
signee,  the  transfer  of  tin*  real  estate  and  the  Assign¬ 
ment  of  the  instrument  being  simultaneous.  Rub 
I  Inna  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  title  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  passed  to  the  assignee  without  a  deed  of  Assign¬ 
ment,  provided  that  the  title  to  the  land  passed  law¬ 
fully  to  him  at  the  same  time  (B.  B.  lift  it  & <j. ; 
Mekirah,  vi.  14);  and  although  there  were  some 
opinions  to  the  contrary  among  the  la  ter  authorities, 
the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  states  this  rule  of  Rab  Huna  to 
K*  the  law ;  provided,  according  to  Rabbenu  Asher, 
the  assignor  uses  the  words,  “acquire  this  slietar 
and  all  rights  under  it,”  at  the  time  when  lie  hands 
it  to  the  assignee,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
assignee  is  acquiring  possession  of  the  land  (Hoshen 
Mi'dipat,  06,  10;  sec  Sifte  Kohen,  ad  lor.  26). 

As  stated  above,  the  essential  words  of  Assignment 
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art*  “acquire  it  ami  all  rights  under  it."  The  fol¬ 
lowing  l<>nii:  “I,  - •  sell  To  you, - .  this 

sla  tar  of  indebtedness  against - ,  and  all  rights 

umit  r  it,';  is  suggested  in  Mcirat  ‘Enayim  to  Hoshcn 
Mishpat,  l.r.  D. 

When*  the  original  slietar  of  indebtedness  con¬ 
tained  the  words,  I  am  indebted  to  you  and  to  any 
,,ne  producing  this,"  it  was  equivalent  to  a  modern 
instrument  of  indebtedness  made  payable  to  bearer, 
.-md  could  be  assigned  by  delivery  without  writing 
(irloss  on -Jloshcn  Mishpat,  l.c.). 

In  ca>e  the  Assignment  is  defective — as,  f<*r  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  instrument  is  delivered  to  the  as¬ 
signee  without  any  accompanying 

Defective  writing — and  the  assignee  has  paid  its 
As-  value  to  the  assignor.  In*  is  entitled  to 
signment.  have  the  Assignment  set  aside,  and 
have  his  money  refunded  to  him;  and 
lie  may  retain  possession  of  the*  slietar  until  tin* 
money  is  refunded.  Ill  case  the  assignor  is  unable  to 
refund  to  the  assignee,  tin*  money  is  taken  Irom  tin* 
debtor  and  paid  over  to  the  assignee,  even  though 
the  latter  lias  not  lawfully  acquired  the  instrument 
(gloss.  ///.).  If  the  assignor  has  undertaken  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  payment  of  the  slietar  in  ease  the  assignee 
is  not  able  to  collect  it  from  the  debtor,  he  is  bound 
by  his  guarantee,  even  though  the  Assignment  has 
iiot  been  legally  perfected  (gloss,  ib.). 

If  the  assignee  lias  lost  the  deed  of  Assignment, 
but  still  lias  possession  of  the  original  document  of 
indebtedness,  he  must  prove  the  As 
Lost  Deed  signment :  if  the  debtor  claims  that  lie 
of  As-  has  paid  the  debt,  he  may  call  upon  the 
signment.  creditor  to  take  an  oath.  If  the  cred¬ 
itor  swears  that  tin*  debt  has  not  been 
paid,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay  the  assignee.  If 
the  creditor  refuses  to  take  the  oath,  the  debtor  is 
released  and  the  creditor  must  pay  tin?  assignee.  If 
the  creditor  be  dead  at  the  time  when  the  assignee 
•  laims  payment  from  the  debtor,  the  heirs  take  tin* 
“oath  of  heirs"  (that  their  father  has  not  told  them 
that  the  debt  was  settled),  and  the  debtor  must  pay 
the  assignee  (Hoshen  Mishpat.  l.r.  11). 

In  case  the  assignee  claimsthat  the  deed  of  Assign¬ 
ment  was  lost,  but  that  a  valid  Assignment  had  been 
made  to  him  by  tin*  creditor,  and  the  creditor  meets 
this  by  taking  an  oath  that  there  was  no  Assignment, 
both  the  debtor  and  t lie  creditor  are  released  (//a). 

If  the  slietar  lias  been  properly  assigned,  tin*  as¬ 
signor  can  not  raise  the  claim  of  “  overreaching  H  (see 
Acckptantk)  on  the  ground  that  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  inadequate.  Some  authorities,  however,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  inadequacy  of  considera¬ 
tion  amounts  to  a  sum  greater  than  half  the  value 
of  tin*  slietar,  t lie  Assignment  may  be  set  aside  on 
that  grpund  (ib.  38). 

A  slietar  executed  in  a  non- Jewish  court  of  law, 
hut  drawn  so  as  to  be  valid  according  to  Jewish  law, 
may  he  acquired  by  writing  and  de- 

Assign-  livery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slietar 
merits  in  executed  under  rabbinical  supervision ; 

Gentile  and  likewise,  a  deed  of  Assignment 

Courts.  drawn  in  a  non-Jewish  court,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  language  equivalent  to  that  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Jewish  law,  is  valid  {ib.  6). 

The  privity  of  contract  existing  between  thcorig- 


i  inal  debtor  and  creditor  is  not  transferable,  and  al¬ 
though  the  creditor  is  allowed,  under  certain  regu¬ 
lations,  to  transfer  the  right  in  the  claim  which  lie 
has  against  the  debtor,  tin*  original  re- 
Release  of  lation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  is  not  cn- 
Debtor  by  tircly  dissolved:  and  according  to  the 
Assignor,  opinion  of  Samuel,  the  creditor  or  his 
heirs  may,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  sold  and  assigned  his  claim,  release  the  original 
debtor.  If  lie  docs  exercise  this  right,  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  his  assignee  not  merely  for  tin*  amount  which 
;  the  assignee  paid  to  him  in  consideration  of  the  As¬ 
signment,  but  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  debt  set 
f  forth  in  tin*  slietar  which  has  ln-eii  assigned  (Ket. 
j  ct  s(f/. ;  Iloshcn  Mishpat.  23,  32). 

I  Maimonides  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  right  of  the 
j  creditor  to  release  the  debtor  continues,  because  the 
I  right  to  assign  the  slietar  is  merely  the  result  of 
j  rabbinical  legislation,  which  modified  but  did  not 
repeal  the  older  biblical  law.  according  to  which  a 
slietar  is  not  assignable  (Mckinih.  vi.  12). 

Rabbi  Abraham  ben  David  (RABal)  II.)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  reason  for  this  right  of  the  creditor 
to  release  the  debtor  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
privity  of  contract  which  exists  between  them  is 
non  assignable.  The  debtor  may  say  that  lie  con¬ 
tracted  the  debt  only  with  the  creditor,  ami  not  with 
any  third  •person  to  whom  the  creditor  may  choose 
to  assign  the  claim;  and  therefore,  if  the  Assignment 
is  made  without  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  it  has  not 
perfect  legal  effect .  For  instance,  the  assignee  can 
not  levy  upon  the  property  of  the  debtor  which  is 
no  longer  in  the  debtor's  possession,  but  which  has 
been  transferred  to  a  third  person,  whereas  the  orig¬ 
inal  creditor  would  have  had  this  right  (Rahud  on 
Mekiiah,  l.c.). 

Rabbi  Jacob  Tam  assumes  the  following  legal 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  right  of 
the  creditor  to  release  the  debtor  after  he  has  as¬ 
signed  his  claim : 

The  creditor  has  a  double  right  against  the  debtor 
— a  right  to  seize  his  person  and  a  right  to  levy  on 
his  property.  The  right  to  levy  mi  liis  property  is 
subsidiary,  the  property  being  simply  surety  for 
the  person;  but  the  right  of  property  is  assignable, 
and  the  right  against  the  person  is  not  assignable: 
hence  the  creditor  may  release  the  debtor  because  lie 
still  retains  the  right  to  the  debtor’s  person.  Since 
by  such  release  he  practically  releases  the  debt,  it 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  assignee, 
who  by  the  Assignment  became  owner  merely  of 
the  subsidiary  right  against  the  creditor’s  property 
(Asheri  to  Ket.  83,  80). 

According  to  some  later  authorities,  the  creditor 
can  not  release  the  debtor  if  the  creditor  is  without 
means  and  unable  to  reimburse  bis  assignee ;  and  they 
hold  that  the  debtor  is  responsible  to  the  assignee  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  assignee  is  the  creditor 
of  his  creditor.  They  invoke  the  rule  of  Rabbi 
Nathan;  “If  A  has  a  claim  against  B,  and  B  has  a 
claim  against  C,  take  the  money  from  C  and  give  it 
to  A”  (Ket.  Ilk/);  hut  other  authorities  deny  this  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  of  Rabbi  Nathan  (Frankel,  uDer 
Gerichtliclie  Beweis,”  p.  375). 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  a  release 
of  the  original  debtor  by  the  creditor  in  disregard  of 
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tin-  rights  of  t li<*  assigns*,  it  was  ordained  that  at 
I  Jit*  linn*  of  i  In*  Assignment  1 1»«*  assignor  must  ask 
t h<*  ih-htor  to  give  him  a  slietar  directly 

Declara-  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  creditor, 
tion  of  No  <»r  to  acknowledge  him  as  creditor 

Set-Off.  by  the  ceremony  of  Kin  Van,  or  in 
the  presence  ot  two  witnesses.  Ibis 
procedure  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor  that  lie  had  no  set -oil  to  tin*  cred¬ 
itor's  Haim :  audit  prevented  him  from  attorward 
setting  ii { >  a  release  of  the  claim  by  the  creditor,  as 
against  the  claim  of  the  assignee.  No  agreement 
between  the  creditor  and  assignee  could  bind  the 
debtor,  unless  the  latter  joined  in  any  one  of  the 
methods  which  are  mentioned  above  (IJoshen  Mish 
pat.  23). 

Although  t‘i**  law  pi<»vM«*s  Hint  tin*  en*iJit«»r  miM  n-imbiirs** 
})j>  a»ij_r!l«*e  ill  **a^**  he  has  released  the  i|«*bbi|*.  vet.  if  the 
debtor  refuses  t<*  pay  the  assignee,  in  reliatiee  on  p<>liii<*al  pro- 
terti'in.  «*r  on  the  plea  that  h«*ist.M>  p..m.  or  mi  tin*  claim  that 
the  shetar  is  :»  fernery,  the  creditor  is  not  oblige*!  to  reimburse 
the  assignee.  In*eau>e.  even  thoinrh  the  credit  nr  had  not  released 
tlie  debtor,  the  a-Meii****  would  n«>t  have  been  able  to  eoll»M*t  the 
claim  localise  of  the  other  defenses  set  II]  *•>’  the  debtor  lib. 
:«>. 

In  the  following  cases  the  creditor  loses  the  right 
to  release  the  debtor: 

pi)  If  the  Assignment  is  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  debtor  \ih.  20). 

(2)  If  the  debtor  acknowledges  the 
Loss  assignee  to  be  bis  creditor  (//;.  ‘2*5). 
of  Right  to  (3)  If  the  debtor  himself  executes  a 

Release,  slietar  in  favor  of  the  assignee  ( Ut. , 
based  on  I\et.  Sin/). 

(4)  If  tin*  original  slietar  of  indebtedness  reads  that 
the  debtor  is  bound  to  bis  creditor  "/*  ///*  mwiyii* 
(Rahad  to  Mekirah.  vi.  12.  based  on  Git.  13M. 

(.“>)  If  the  creditor  is  in  possession  of  a  pledge 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Assignment  he  gives  to  the 
assignee  ( II«»>heii  Mishpat,  l.r.  30). 

(it)  If  the  creditor  is  a  married  woman  who  has 
brought  the  slietar  of  indebtedness  to  her  husband 
as  a  part  of  her  marriage  portion  (//>.  28). 

(7)  If  the  creditor  is  a  non-Jew  and  he  assigns  the 
slietar  to  a  Jew.  The  reason  assigned  is  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Gentiles,  the  creditor  has  no 
right  to  release  the  debtor  (//>.  25). 

(8)  If  tin*  eteditor  assigns  the  slietar  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  his  heir  loses  the  right  to  release  the  debtor. 
The  reason  given  in  this  cast*  is  that  tin*  sick  man 
may  die  in  peace,  knowing  that  his  will  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  (/V#.  27). 

(9)  If  the  assignee  assigns  the  slietar  to  another, 
or  reassigns  it  to  the  assignor.  In*  can  not  release  Un¬ 
original  dcbtoi.  because  the  privity  of  contract  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  original  debtor  and  creditor  does 
not  exist  between  the  original  debtor  and  tin*  credi¬ 
tor’s  assignee:  and  therefore,  when  tin*  latter  has 
assigned  the  claim  to  a  second  assignee,  he  lias  no 
such  interest  as  will  enable  him  to  release  .the  debtor 

(i A.  31). 

The  following  is  the  form  commonly  used  for  a 
deed  of  Assignment  of  an  instrument  of  indebtedness 
(“slietar  mekirat  slietar  hob  "): 

A  memorial  of  tin*  testimony  deposed  !>efore  us.  the  witnesses 

hereunto  suliseritHNl  this - day  of - ,  in  the  year - . 

There  appeared  !**f**iv  us  a.  the  son  of  B.  and  he  said  unto  us, 
“  Be  ye  witnesses  that  I  have  sold  unto  (.'..the  son  of  D,  this  in¬ 


strument  of  indebtedness  ayaiiisr  E,  the  son  « if  F,  absolutely  and 
freely:  and  that  heiieeforth  neither  I  imr  my  heirs  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  any  riirhts  in  this  instrument 
Form  of  of  indebtedness  against  K.  the  son  of  F;  but 
Deed  of  that  it  henceforth  t*eIo»*rs  absolutely  to  r.  the 
Assignment,  son  of  l>,  and  hi*  heirs,  together  with  all  rights 
under  it.  and  that  no  man  shall  hinder  him 
therein."  And.  furthermore,  the  said  A.  tin*  soli  of  B. said  unto 
us.  the  suhseribimr  witnesses.  "I  bind  myvelf  under  i»enalty  nf 
|  the  ban  * »f  exeonimunieation.  and  by  the  «*;dh  «>f  the  law,  a>  to 
a  completed  eoutraet  whieh  ran  not  l*e  ilbnirlH-il  or  set  aside, 
made  publielv.  and  e-peejaliv  for  tin*  Immh*1U  of  the  *on  nf  l>, 

1  who  buys  this  instrument  of  indent* -dues*. that  neither  I  norm? 
heirs  will  give  anv  aeqiiiltanee  or  release  to  the  debtor  or  bis 
heirs  f"i' any  pnrtiou  of  the  debt,  under  this  instrument  of  in- 
dei'teduess ;  and  ibis  shall  not  be  e.msiib  red  an  Asmakta  or  a 
men*  form":  and  th«*reii|»oii  we  uh»*  wit m-sscs •  t««'k  Kinvait  <»f 
A.  th»*  sen  of  B,  for  all  that  is  atwive  >et  forth,  by  tie*  u*»*  *>f  a 
garment  by  means  of  whieh  Kiuyan  may  lawfully  be  taken. 

:  And  all  is  established  and  flx*-«t  ah. I  debTfllined. 

•  Signed  by  two  Witness***.). 

BlBI.IOUUAPllV  :  .1.  <J.  0.  Adler.  Siinmihnw  ron  (,’erirhtlieh»  ii 
JVuliftrlnn  i'ontynrh  n.  Ham  bn  nr  and  BiitZoW.  1774;  Frankel, 

/ h  v  ( b  rirhiiii  In  lit  pvj>,  Berlin.  lM*'*:  Bloeli,  Lh  r  \ \rtra\f. 
Budapest,  JSV4. 

j.  sit.  I).  W.  A 

ASSING,  DAVID  ASSUR  (generally  known. 
!  us  David  Assing*):  German  physician  anil  poet; 
born  at  Konigsbcrg  in  1787;  died  April  25,  1*42. 
He  studied  tit  the  universities  of  Tubingen.  Halle. 
Vienna,  and  Gottingen.  He  received  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Gottingen  Aug.  25,  lsu7  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  from  Konigsbcrg  Univer¬ 
sity):  his  thesis  bring  "Materia*  Alimentaiia*  Line- 
amenta  ad  Leges  Uhcmico  Dynamicas  Adumhrata  ” 
(Foods  and  Their  Relation  to  (’hnnico- Dynamical 
Laws).  This  was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1809. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Hamburg  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  settling  there  as  a  practising  physician; 
but  hardly  a  year  passed  before  the  war  occurred 
for  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  Napoleonic  rule, 
and  he  entered  the  army,  joining  a  regiment  of  cav¬ 
alry  in  the  capacity  of  physician.  He  served  lirst  in 
the  Russian,  then  in  the  Prussian,  army.  In  1815 
In*  returned  to  Hamburg  on  account  of  his  love  for 
Rosa  Maria  Varnhagen,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
of  that  city,  and  sister  of  the  famous  author.  lie 
married  her  the  following  year.  About  this  time. 
Assing  embraced  Christianity  and  discarded  liis  mid¬ 
dle  name  Assur.  He  was  known  as  a  student  of 
Greek  medicine,  making  a  special  study  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  lie  also  contributed  lyric  poems  to  the 
“Muscnalmanacli,*7  published  by  his  friends  Kerner 
and  Cliamisso;  to  the  “Tubingcr  Morgenblalt  ” ;  in 
“Isidorus  Uesperiden.”  After  the  death  of  his 
wife.  June  22,  1840,  he  published,  “Rosa  Maria’s 
Pnetisehcr  Nachlass,”  Altona,  1841.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  solitude. 

Binr.iouKAiMiv :  Alhj.  Deutsche  Jlinuraphic.  i.  624:  Bnx*k- 
haus.  ('onvcrsatiuiis-Lrjrivim,  it.  SI;  Wernirh  an«l  Hirsrh. 

*  lh  iTomii/i  tuie  Aerzte  Alter  Zeiten  vwl  V oilier,  i.  214: 
Brummer.  Dvutsehes  Diclttrr- Lexicon.  p.  22:  Schroder. 
Lexicon  tier  Hniuhuiycr  Schri  fist  viler,  p.  KB. 
s.  W.  S. 

ASSING,  LUDMILLA:  German  authoress: 
born  in  Hamburg  Feb.  22,  1821:  died  March  25, 
1880.  in  Florence,  Italy.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  David  Assixr.  and  Rosa  Maria  Assing.  sister  of 
Varnhagen  von  Ense.  After  the  death  of  her  par¬ 
ents  she  removed  to  Berlin  to  reside  with  her  uncle 
Varnhagen.  While  in  his  house  she  formed  the 
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uniuaintanceof  several  noted  men  and  Women  of  that 
lime  among  whom  were  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
,>rili;.;  Buckler- Muskau.  Beilina  von  Arnim,  and 
111:111  y  others.  In  18«U  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
.Florence,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
married  a  lieutenant  of  the  Italian  army.  Cavaliere 
Grimclli.  from  whom  she  was  divorced  two  years 
Liter  <  1  s7a).  Ludmilla  founded  in  Florence  a  pub 
iir  M-hool,  in  which  instruction  in  German  was  com 
pwix-rv.  Toward  the  close  of  her  lift*  she  became 
aSlliet e'd  with  brain  trouble,  from  which  she  never 
recovered,  her  death  occurring  in  the  insane  asylum 
t,fSaii  Botiifazio.  Florence. 

A>  a  writer.  Ludmilla  Assimr  belonged  to  the 
Hlmol  of  Varnha.ireii.  'Her  literary  activity  was 
(  liirtlv  directed  toward  biography.  She  translated 
fi.,m‘thc  Italian  Ma/.zini  s  works  t  Hamburg.  DOS. 
o  v. and  tin*  works  of  Piero  Cironi.  She  wrote 
jn  Italian.  The  post  humous  works  of  her  uncle 
W,.IV  <  dited  by  lier.  and  for  this  she  was  sentenced, 
in  i to  eight  months',  and  again.  in*  D‘H,  to  two 
\*ai>'.  imprisonment  by  the  Prussian  government 
Vi  a*  di>respeet  to  the  kini^  and  queen,  because  the 
works  of  Yarnhagcn  that  were  publislied  under  her 
direction  disclosed  some  scandals  «>l  the  court.  As 
dn*  was  residing  in  Florence  at  that  time,  the  intended 
punishment  did  not  atTect  her.  She  was  pardoned. 
IiMWcvcr..in  D00.  but  she  preferred,  nevertheless,  to 
r-  main  in  Itaiv.  Her  biographical  works  include  the 
livr.N  of:  **  Gialin  hlise  von  Ahlefeldt.**  Berlin.  1S*>7 : 
"Sophie  von  La  Roc  he,  die  Fretiudin  W  ieland  s, 
ii'iiin.  1S.V.L  ••  Fitrsi  Hermann  Piicklor-Mu>kau,” 
1  laiuhiirir.  ISOS.  *2  vols. :  “Piero  Cironi.  ein  Beit  rag1 
zur  ( ;«  M*hiehte  dor  Revolution  in  Italien.’*  Leipsic. 
DOT;  "  Biographi>che  Port  WiN.  Leipsie.  D«  1.  She 
nuhlidio.i  in  Italian:  "Vita  di  Piero  ( ’ir«»ni.  Prato, 
j si 5.*j  •  **  La  Posi/.ioiie  Sciciale  della  Donna.  Milan. 
DM;  "In  Meinoriadi  Giovanni  Grilenzoni,"  Genoa, 
DOS. 

];im.lo»;Fi.\i*nv  :  Hommiillcr.  J>.nY(»»i.  t. 

Un  irk  hails.  <  'mirrrsiil  i«m*-/a‘.riY*»»,  ji.  Si;  lfir- 

1  tommiii  ,  LM  supplement.  xvii.  (i.  Va|>eiv;iu.  Dirt.tlrs 
i  'i  ui  i  >ni  jn  ini  i  iis,  j».  TS ;  Meyer,  Conva.«it  inn.<-Lr.rirnii, 


ASSIR:  1.  A  son  of  Korah.  a  Levite  (Ex.  vi. 
24.  and  in  the  list  of  1  Chron.  vi.  7).  2.  Son  of 

Kbiasaph  and  great  grandson  of  Assir.  son  of  Korah 
<  I  (’hron.  vi.  8.  *22).  3.  Son  of  Jecoiiiah.  found  in 

the  genealogical  listsof  the  kings  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
iii.  17).  "Assir”  is  interpreted  hy  the  R.  V.  as  “cap¬ 
tive”:  but  the  rendering  ”  Jeeoniah  the  captive  **  is 
most  improbable. 

.1.  ,nt.  .  G.  B.  L. 

<ASSIZE  OF  JEWRY:  An  expression  used  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  England'  for  the  laws  and 
customs  regulating  the  relations  between  Jews  and 
Christians  in  that  country,  and  especially  binding 
upon  the  decisions  of  tin*  HxciiKqcKK  of  tiik  Jews. 
Like  most  early  English  law.  it  was  never  officially 
compiled,  being  derived  partly  from  written  and 
partly  from  unwritten  sources.  The  former  consisted 
of  church  ordinances,  and  of  agreements  bet  ween  the 
king  and  the  Jews,  formulated  in  specific  charters. 
An  attempt  at  reconstructing  the  Assize  of  Jewry 
for  the  twelfth  century  will  be  found  in  Jacobs, 


“Jews  of  Angevin  England.*’  pp.  329-230).  The 
assize  for  the  thirteenth  century  has  not  yet  been 
collected.  j 

ASSON,  MICHELANGELO:  Italian  physi¬ 
cian  and  medical  author;  horn  at  \  dona  June  *21. 

1  s( r2 ;  died  at  Venice  Dee.  ‘2.  D77.  Asson's  father 
dying  while  his  son  was  still  an  infant,  the  family 
was  left  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  an 
uncle  undertook  Asson  s  education.  The  latter  at¬ 
tended  tin*  academy  of  his  native  town  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Padua  and  Pavia,  taking  a  postgraduate 
course  at  Milan.  After  graduating  as  doctor  of 
medicine  in  D23,  Assoii  returned  to  ViToua  and 
practised  there  as  a  physician  until  lsdl,  when  he 
removed  to  Venice.  There  he  built  up  a  large  prac¬ 
tise.  becoming  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  north¬ 
ern  Italy.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1  -Ski  he 
opened  an  auxiliary  hospital  at  Si  Toma,  and  was 
one  of  t  he  organizers  of  the  municipal  hospital  there, 
the  chief  surgeon  of  w  hich  he  became  in  D40in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Rimas. 

During  the  rebellion  against  Austria  in  D49  Asson 
was  exceedingly  active  in  medical  work,  lu-ing  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  surgeon  of  the  military  hospital  of 
Chicri.  and  doing  medical  duty  at  the  battle  of  No¬ 
vara,  and  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria, 
lS.yj-M.  From  is:»7  he  had  been  professor  of  anat¬ 
omy  at  the  Academy  of  Art.  Venice,  and  in  D03  was 
appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  newly  founded 
medical  and  surgical  school  of  the  municipal  hospi¬ 
tal  in  that  city.  I  Iis  long  and  very  successful  med¬ 
ical  career  was  ended  in  D72  by  a  paralytic  stroke, 
after  which  he  lingered  for  live  years. 

Asson  was  a  member  of  several  medical  societies, 
both  native  and  foreign,  including  those  of  Genoa, 
Bologna.  Constantinople,  and  Berlin. 

Asson  was  a  prolitic  medical  author,  having  writ¬ 
ten  about  1*20  essavs  and  books.  He  was  liot.  how¬ 
ever,  vei'V  original,  and  his  works,  though  very  in¬ 
teresting — as  they  give  an  insight  into  the  medical, 
especially  the  anatomical  and  surgical,  knowledge  of 
the  Italy  of  his  times— arc  not  of  lasting  importance, 
lie  translated  into  Italian  Bichat  s  “Anatomic  and 
contributed  articles  to  Falconetti's  “  Enciclopedia 
e  Dizionario  di  Conversazione.”  Among  his  many 
essays  and  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

(1)  “Storia  Singulare  di  tin  Calcolo  Yescico  Ure- 
trale.”  in  “Ammlcs  Univ.  di  Mediehc,”  June,  1827, 
N<>.  120 :  (2)  "Considerazioni  Teoretieo-Pratiche 

sulP  Arteriotomia,”  Venice,  1*31;  (J)  “Sopra  un 
Caso  di  Spostamcnto  della  Lente  Cristallina,”  in 
“Autologin  Mcdica.” April.  1*34.  Venice;  (4)  “I)izi- 
onario  Eneielopedieodelle  Seienze  Mediebe,”  \  enice, 

1  s:»4 :  (o)  **  Intorno  alia  Prima  Invasione  del  Cholera 
Morbus  in  Venezia,”  a  report  on  the  cholera  epi¬ 
demic,  joint lv  with  Cortcse.  lario,  and  Panerazio, 
in  "Ann.  Univ.  di  Medichc,"  Milan,  1*36;  (6)  “Osser- 
vazioni  Anatomo-Patologiche  e  Cliniche  Intorno  all' 
Arteriasi  Croniea  o  Arterolitiasi,”  in  *  Memorialc 
della  Meiliea  Contempor..”  Nos.  3-6.  Genoa,  1*39; 
(7)  “ Bibliografia  Chirurgica.”  in  “Memorialc  della 
Medica  Contempor.,”  Genoa.  1841 :  (8)  “ Osservazioni 
sopi-a  un  Angina  di  Petto;  OssiticazionedelP  Arteria 
Comnaria  sinistra  con  Alcune  Ritlcssioni  Intorno 
FArtcrolitiasi  cd  Altri  Casi  Practici,’  in  “Giornale 
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per  Servile  al  Progrc.vJ  della  Patnlngia  c  della  Tera- 
pia,”  1842;  (0)  "  Amiiiliaziuni  Analomo,  Patnlogiehc 
c  Prat iclic  Intorim  lc  ( ’hirurgiche  Malattic,”  Venice, 
1842-44;  (10)  ~(*(insiilera/i<uii  Aiiainmichc.  Fisioln- 
giche,  Patoiogiche  <•  (‘hirurgiche  Iniorim  la  Milza."  in 
**  Giornale  Wm  to  di  Sricnz.c  Mcdichr,”  Venice,  1S4S; 

(11)  "Sulla  Fratniradd  Collo  del  Fcmuri*,"  ih.  1855; 

(12)  “Sul!’  Krnia  dell’  Intestiim  Ciccn.”  ih.  1800 ; 
"Casi  Pratici  ed Osscrvazinni  di  (  linica  (.‘hinirgica,*’ 
in  “Attidel  Reale  Istituto  Ycneto,”  vii.,  viii.,  Venice, 
1802-05 ;  “Sulla  Piemia,’’  in  "Giornale  Veneto  di 
Scienze  Mcdiehe,”  Venice,  1*07-08. 

In  addition  to  liis  medical  studies  and  juaetise  lie 
devoted  liimself  to  classic  literat ure. , and  at  times 
published  essays,  especially  on  Horace  and  Dante. 

lUlu.loniLM'H V :  MiniVh.  in  flinrinth  Vnutn  *U  Svinizr 
.M»  •  Ur  In ,  1>7*\  ;,*ri**s  :i.  xxix.  .'Jls-aTiW;  Cantani.  in 

HirsWi,  <h  r  Ih  mhn 

A  rrzlr  A  Ih  r  Zi  Hi  n  nwl  VMl,n\  s.v..  Vienna.  1SS4 ;  Pajjel. 
lth Hint /ihi^rht  *  L»  j  h  ,,n  Ih  rrm  r <w<  n<l<  rA>  rztcilt*  X<  un~ 
Zihntnii  Joht  liunth  rts,  s.v.,  Vienna,  ltml. 

p.  F.  T.  II. 

ASSUMPTIO  MOSIS.  See  Apocalyptic  Lit- 
KKATl'KK.  §4. 

ASSYRIA:  The  name  "Assyria*’  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  native  **  Asshur,”  the  city  on  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  near  its  contluenee  with  the  Lower  Zab, 
from  which  the  kingdom,  and  finally  the  empire,  of 
Assyria  was  named.  Assyria’s  rcla- 
Name  tions  to  the  people  of  Israel  are  of  chief 
and  Origin,  concern  in  this  article;  yet  a  brief 
statement  is  necessary  regarding  its 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  East,  in 
whose  history  it  is  such  an  important  factor. 

After  the  city  of  Assam  had  been  founded  at  an 
unknown  early  date,  perhaps  by  colonists  from  Baby* 
j.o.nia,  the  settlement  gradually  spn-ail  till  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  forming  the 
historical  (astern  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  which 
st  retched  along  both  sides  of  the  Tigris.  Duringthe 
long  period  when  Babylonia  controlled  the  whole  of 
the  region  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  .Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea,  Assyria  was  its  dependent.  But  about  the 
sixteenth  century  iu  .  it  rose  into  independence  as  a 
rival  of  Babylonia;  and  thenceforth  Syria  and  Pal¬ 
estine  were  left  free  from  the  aggressions  of  either 
power.  Thus  Egypt  was  given  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  a  footing  in  Asia,  which  she  maintained  for  the 
greater  part  of  three  centuries,  though  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  she  had  to  relinquish 
Syria  to  tin*  Ilittites.  At  length  the  dominion  of 
both  Egyptians  and  Ilittites  in  western  Asia  was 
ended,  partly  through  invasion  from 
Rise  the  northern  coast  lands  of  the  Medi- 
of  Assyria,  terrancan;  but,  on  account  of  mutual 
hostility,  neither  Assyria  nor  Baby¬ 
lonia  was  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  country.  In 
consequence,  the  A ra means  "from  over  the  river” 
made  a  permanent  settlement  in  Syria;  and  the  He¬ 
brews,  having  escaped  from  Egypt,  reclaimed  their 
old  tribal  seats  in  Palestine,  and  at  last  became  mas¬ 
ters  of  most  of  the  Canaanite  territory.  After  the 
settlement,  Israel  was  not  disturbed  by  anv  power 
greater  than  the  small  countries  of  the  neighborhood, 
whose  attacks  mark  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Thus 
arose  the  possibility  of  the  Hebrew*  monarchy,  as 
well  as  of  the  powerful  Arameau  kingdom  of  Damas 


cus.  But  the  subjection  of  Syria  and  Palestine  to 
an  Eastern  power  wasonlja  question  of  time.  From 
about  1 100  n. r.  Assyria’s  superiority  became  evident, 
and  for  nearly  live  centuries  Babylonia  ceased  to  be 
a  power  in  Asia.  Assyria,  however,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  subdue  Syria  completely  till  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century;  and  then  the  conquest  was 
not  permanent.  Palestine  proper  was  not-  invaded 
till  738  n. c.  The  history  of  Assyria  may  accordingly 
be  treated  for  the  present  purpose  under  the  billow¬ 
ing  periods:  A.  To  1500  n.r.,  period  of  quiescence. 
B.  To  745,  period  of  extension.  C.  To  00 7;  period 
of  supremacy.  The  first  period  was  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  b»r  Israel :  the  second  was  of  much  direct  im¬ 
portance;  the  third  was  of  supreme  .importance, 
direct  and  indirect.  This  division  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  one  having  special  regard  to  the  history 
of  Israel,  as  that  history  was  affected  by  the  policy 
of  Assyria,  and  dealing  only  with  the  latter  part  of 
Band  with  C.  These  divisions  are;  (1)  Epoch  of 
the  Syrian  wars;  (2)  decline  and  fall  of  tin*  northern 
kingdom:  (3)  vassalage  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

(1)  it.  Aliah,  son  of  Omri,  while  usually  subject 
to  Damascus,  gains  some  relief  through  an  Assyrian 

invasion  under  Shalmaneser  II.  about 

Epoch  854  n.c.,  which  causes  a  temporary 
of  Syrian  league  among  the  western  states,  Ahab 

Wars.  and  Ben-hadad  II.  of  Damascus  fight¬ 
ing  side  by  side  against  the  invader. 
h.  Jehu,  the  usurper,  submits  to  Assyrian  suzerainty 
about  *4 2,  but  gains  only  a  brief  advantage:  for  As¬ 
syria,  which  has  been  pressing  Damascus,  after  Ski 
retires  for  a  time,  and  gives  Ilazacl  of  that  kingdom 
opportunity  to  ravage  most  of  Palestine,  c.  Joash 
of  Samaria  (TOD)  is  successful  against  Damascus  be¬ 
cause  the  Assyrians  have  reappeared.  They  take 
Damascus  in  TOT,  and  receive  the  homage  of  Phcni- 
eians,  Philistines,  and  northern  Israel.  0.  The  pros¬ 
tration  of  Damascus  is  followed  by  the  quiescence  of 
Assyria  for  forty  years,  during  which  time  both 
Israel  and  Judah  expand  under  Jeroboam  II.  and 
Uzziali. 

(2)  //.  Tiglath  pileser  III.  (Pul)  reorganizes  the 

Assyrian  empire,  and  carries  out  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  of  western  Asia.  Subject  states 
are  spared  complete  extinction  only  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  severe  terms  of  probation  to  test  their 
fidelity  to  Assyria's  rule.  Northern  and  middle 
Syria  are  annexed  (743-738  Uzziahof  Judah, 

their  ally,  is  humbled  ;  while  Mcnahemof  Israel  buys 
off  Tiglath-pilcscr  w  ith  a  heavy  price.  In  734  Ahaz 

seeks  help  from  Tiglath-pilcscr  against 

Pall  of  Samaria  and  Damascus,  and  becomes 
Kingdom  of  an  Assyrian  vassal.  Galilee  is  annexed ; 

Israel.  and  some  of  its  people  are  deported. 

Pekali  of  Samaria  isdetliroued  and  slain 
in  733,  and  Ilosea  is  made  vassal  king.  Damascus 
is  taken  in  732.  h.  Ilosea,  instigated  by  Egypt, 
now  under  the  Ethiopic  dynasty,  rebels  in  724  against 
Shalmaneser  IV.  of  Assyria.  Sargon  II.,  who  comes 
to  the  throne  at  the  end  of  722,  takes  Samaria  and 
deports  27,290  of  the  people  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Media. 

(3)  ft.  Sargon  II.  (722-705  n.c.)  consolidates  the 
Assyrian  power.  In  71.1,  when  Ashdod  revolts  (Isa. 
xx.),  Judah  is  threatened  for  intriguing  with  Egypt 
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qiid  tin*  Philistines,  b.  The  policy  of  llczekiah ( ,  lb- 
knpisto  ircat  with  Egypt  and  assist  in  a  general 
<■<  lnbinatimi  against  Assyria  after  the  accession  of 
^ciinaclierili  (705-GS1).  In  701  Sennacherib  invades 

Palestine,  devastates  .ludah.  and  deports  many  } . 

i.lc,  hut  is  diverted  from  the  siege  of  .Jerusalem  by 
1  ’  a  plague  in  his  army,  so  that  he  leaves 

Vassalage  Palestine  and  does  not  return,  r.  Esar 
of  haddon.  the  best  df  the  Assyrian  kings 
Judah.  (flSl-GGS),  comjiiers  Egypt.  It  reliefs 
and  is  reconquered  by  Assurbairpal 
but  regains  its  freedom  about  045.  Judah 
and  the  West  generally  remain  quiescent.  In  05 d  a 
irjvai  revolt  against  Assyria  rages  from  Elam  to  the 
Ah  iiiti-rranean,  in  which  Manasseh  <d'  Judah  joins 
(.-••■cordiiii:  to  II  C  hron.  xxxiii.  10—1:5).  and  is  made 
cijitive  fi.ra  time.  <1  Assyria  declines  rapidly.  Ciin- 
2j)eii;m-and  Scythians  invade  t In*  empire.  The  Me¬ 
dians,  assisted  by  the  Chaldeans,  finally 
Destruc-  destroy  Nineveh  and  divide  the  empire 
tion  between  them.  Before  the  cat ast ro¬ 
of  Assyria.  ]*he.  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  of  Egypt  in¬ 
vades  Syria.  Josiah  of  Judah  (GJ'J- 
Ouvi.  who  proceeds  against  him.  is  slain  at  Mcgiddo. 

ThiM.ilieial  and  to  some  extent  the  popular  religion 
of  Judah  was  greatly  ull'ected  by  Assyrian  inlluence. 
c>]"  ciaily  under  Alia/,  and  Manasseh. 

A^vria  occupies  a  prominent  place  both  in  the 
hN:<  :i<  al  and  in  the  pro) diet i<;al  literature  of  the  Old 
T«  S;un<  at.  The  narrators  were  well  informed  as  to 
lli'-  A“*yrian  events  to  which  they  refer:  and  are 
jr.ovt  ilix  erning  and  explicit  in  regard  to  occasions 
Oil  which  the  religion  of  Israel  was  in 
Assyria  lluenecd  by  Assyria,  as  in  the  innova- 
and  tions  introduced  by  Alia/,  and  Manas- 
the  0.  T.  seh  (II  Kings  xvi.  1*:  xxiii.  11.  12>.  or 
Literature,  when  a  great  deliverance  was  wrought, 
as  under  He/.ekiah  (II  Kings  xviii.. 
x  i  \ .  «t  when  Israel's  independenee  or  actual  exist¬ 
ed  w.js  imperiled  (II  Kings  xv.  21),  xvii.).  Since 
tin-  historians  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the*  view 
<•!'  Ih  luew  history  taken  by  the  Prophets.  Assyria  is 
icgardrd  by  them  from  the  prophetic  point  of  view. 
But  the  Hebrew  narrative  is  usually  so  objective  that 
any  higher-purpose  involved  in  the  part-  played  by 
tin*  Assyrians  is  not  specially  indicated,  except  in  the 
general  statement- with  regard  to  the  guilt  of  Samaria 
(II  Kings  xvii.  7  it 

Tin*  Prophets,  oil  the  other  hand,  are  international, 
or  rather  world-wide,  seers,  and  connect  all  eventsas 
they  occur  with  the  controlling  divine  purpose.  In 
their  theory  of  affairs,  while  Israel  as 
Assyria  the  chosen  people  wasahvays  the  spe 
and  the  rial  object,  of  the  Lord's  care  and  in- 
Prophets.  tcrest,  the  other  nations  are  not  beyond 
llis  regard ;  and  their  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  movements  winch  concern  tin*. weal  of  Israel 
are  made  to  subserve  1 1  is  purpose  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  His  kingdom.  This  general  conception  ex¬ 
plains  the  watchfulness  with  which  the  Prophets 
viewed  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
to  the  secure  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  he  said  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  As¬ 
syrian  policy  occasioned  Hebrew  written  prophecy. 

Amos,  the  first  of  the  literary  prophets  wlm  pro¬ 
claimed  the  active  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  over  the 


nations  of  the  earth  (Amos  ix.  7),  based  his.  warn¬ 
ings  to  bis  people  on  the  ground  that  God  was  to  raise 
up  against  them  a  nation  that  would  carry  them  cap¬ 
tive  beyond  Damascus  and  lay  waste  their  whole 
country  t v.  27.  vi.  14):  indicating  that  the  Assyrians 
were  to  take  the  place  in  the  discipline  of  Israel  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  Aranieans  of  Damascus,  and  to 
outdo  them  in  the  work  of  punishment.  This  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Israel  with  its  threat  of  a  national  catas¬ 
trophe  was  consistently  maintained  by  succeeding 
prophets  until  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

As  political  complications  increased,  the  Prophets 
were  led  to  play  not  merely  a  theoretical  hut  a  prac¬ 
tical  part.  In  theircapacity.as  political  mentors  they 
rebuked  their  people  for  intriguing  with  Assyria 
(Hosea  v.  1:5.  viii.  if),  and  foretold  the 
Amos,  consequence  (viii.  10;  ix.  :>,  17;  x. 
Hosea,  and  **'/.).  They  thus  assumed  a  twofold 
Micah.  attitude  toward  the  great  Assyrian 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  warn  their  people  against  entanglement 
with  Assyria,  because  (1)  it  would  only  result  more 
surely  in  their  absorption  hy  the  stronger  power,  and 
(2)  it  would  bring  Israel  under  religious  as  well  as 
political  subjection  to  the  suzerain  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  point  out  the 
inevitable  loss  of  home  and  country  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assy  linn  invaders.  When  the  prophetic  lessons 
had  been  thrown  away  upon  northern  Israel,  and 
Samaria  had  become  an  Assyrian  province,  the  ad¬ 
monition  was  impressed  more  strongly  than  ever 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Micah  i. ;  Isa.  xxviii  ). 
When,  underTiglath-pileserl.,  Sargon,  and  Sennach¬ 
erib,  Judah,  after  the  first  false  step  of  Ahaz  (II 
Kings  xvi.  7),  became  hound  hand  and  foot  to  As- 
svria.  and  her  end  seemed  near,  it  was  the  task  of 
Isaiah  to  sln»w  how  these  antithetic  points  of  view 
were  reconciled  in  the  great  doctrine  of  God's  justice 
supreme  overall.  That  is  to  say,  divine  justice  was 
bringing  Israel  under  the  Assyrian  rod,  and  would 
finally  call  the  oppressor  himself  to  ac- 
Isaiah  and  count  when  his  allotted  work  should 
Nahum,  he  done  (Isa.  x.  5  it  **■</.).  The  scour¬ 
ging  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  and  the  retreat  of  his  plague-stricken  army 
(II  K intis  xviii.,  xix.),  were  partial  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  which  was  fully 
vindicated  at  last  by  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and 
the  fall  of  Assyria* (Nahum).  See  the  articles  As- 
sYitioi.ouY  anh‘tiikOu>Tkstamknt;  Akciikomm;y. 
Biblical. 
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ASSYRIOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT :  The  science  «•!  Axy  rmlogy  < t h<*  interpre¬ 
tation  uf  t!h*  riHicifoi  m  inscriptions).  uliich  has  orig¬ 
inated  and  developed  with  swell  marked  rapidity 
within  the  pa*-t  fifty  years,  stands  in  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  tin;  old  Testament.  The  history,  philol¬ 
ogy.  and  archeology  of  Assyria  are  valuable  aids  to 
the  student  of  t lie  ancient  Hebrews.  The  most  sa¬ 
lient  allusions  in  Assyriology  to  events  and  customs 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  may  most  conve¬ 
niently  l>c  divided  into  the  following  periods:  viz., 
t he  antediluvian,  the  patriarchal,  the  Egyptian.  the 
early  regal,  the  last  ccnlury  of  Assyria,  and  the  new 
Babylonian. 

The  Antediluvian  Period:  The  'Genesis  records 
of  the  antediluvian  period  are  paralleled  bv  a  num¬ 
ber  of  traditions jind  customs  found  in  thecuneiform 
records  of  Mesopotamia.  These  are:  ( 1 )  Thoroughly  1 
Semitic  traditions  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  j 
life;  (2)  traces  of  the  observance  of  a  seventh  day,  j 
not  unlike  the  Hebrew  Sabbath :  (4t  refeienccs  to  a  : 
sacred  garden  ;  {4}  possible  similarities  between  the 
cherubic  guardians  of  Kden  and  the  colossi  of  Babv- 
Ionia  ;  audio)  remarkable  i  (Semblances  bet  ween  C»en- 
csisand  the  Babylonian  t raditionsof  the  Deluge. 

The  Patriarchal  Period  :  Tin*  remarkable  list  of 
nations  enumerated  in  Hen.  x.  is  helpfully  elucidated  , 
by  the  ethnological  revelationsof  the  cuneiform  roc-  | 
ords.  I  r  of  t  he  Chaldees  has  been  defmitely  located 
at  the  modern  mound  Mugheir.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Enphraies.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  t lie  Persian  gulf,  though  in  ancient  times  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  seaport  c  ity.  Tin*  patron 
deity  of  l  r.  asof  Ilarran.  to  which  Abram  migrated, 
was  the' moon-god  Sin.  Abram's  journey  to  tin* 

\\  cst-land  was  made  along  one  of  tin*  regular  cara¬ 
van  routes  of  that  day.  The  fourteenth chapter  of 
Genesis  has  also  received  interesting  confirmation  of 
its  historical  basis  in  the  facts:  ( 1  >  That  such  raids 
as  are  there  mentioned  wop*  made*  many  centuries 
before  Abram's  day.  and  (*2j  that  names  discovered 
on  the  monuments,  if  not  identical  with  those  of  this 
chapter,  contain  some  of  their  elements. 

The  Egyptian  Period:  The  discovery  at  Tell 
cl-Amarna  in  l*s7  of  more  than  three  hundred  cunei¬ 
form  documents— correspondence  bet  wee  n  the*  kings 
of  Asia  and  Egypt — belonging  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  n.c.  has  disclosed  some*  startling  facts.  It  is 
learned  from  these  that  the  c  ivilization  of  Babylonia 
bad  swept  westward  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had  so 
impre  ssed  itself  upon  its  western  subjects  that  its 
language*  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  diplomacy. 
These  letters  also  reveal  with  considerable  detail  tin* 
political  and  social  conditions  and  relations  in  west¬ 
ern  Asia  in  this  hitherto  obscure  period.  A  glimpse 
is  obtained  of  the  peoples  who  we  re  settled  in  Ca¬ 
iman.  and  who  constituted  tin*  background  of  the 
earliest  settlements  of  Israel  in  this  land.  Joshua's 
conquests  were  made  in  the  face  of  strong  cities  and 
great  fortifications. 

The  Early  Regal  Period:  Though  thecarlv  in¬ 
fluence*  of  Babylonia  Assyria  isevidont  in  the*  life  and 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of 


David  and  Solomon,  its  first  direc  t  and  potent  bear¬ 
ing  is  seen  in  the  treaty  made  by  A  huh  with  Ben- 
hadad  (I  Kings  xx. ‘JU-J-D.  This  was  a  wise  stroke 
of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  Ahab.  in  that  il  put 
tlie  Syrian  army  in  the*  foreground  to  withstand  ihe 
invasion  of  the  oncoming  hosts  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
of  Assyria.  Damascus  and  tin*  Syrian  army  now  be¬ 
came  Allah’s  advance*  guard.  The  full  import  of 
this  mysterious  le  ague*  is  seen  within  a  fe*w  years  at. 
the  ha-1  tie*  between  Shalmaneser  II.  mid  the  combined 
allies  of  the*  West  At  the  famous  battle*  of  Karkar 
(S.->4  n.c. )  Shalmanc'ser  II.  had  to  face*  among  ot her 
!  forces**  I/joii  chariots.  lA’no  horsemen,  -JOJioOmen  of 
I  Ben  hadad  of  Damascus.  .  .  .  ‘2. ObO  chariots,  in. OUO 
men  of  Aha!)  of  •  Israel."  The  Hid  Testament  docs 
not  me  ntion  this  battle,  nor  is  any  intimation  given 
of  its  disastrous  results.  This  same  Assyrian  king, 
in  his  records  of  a  campaign  twelve 
Shal-  years  later  (S4*2  is.cm.  says:  “At  that 
maneser  II.  time  I  received  tin*  tribute  of  tin  Syr¬ 
ians.  the  Sidonians.  ami  of  Jehu,  the? 
son  of  Omri.”  According  to  this  statement;,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  probably  still  paying  thei  trib¬ 
ute  originally  levied  on  the*  defeated  Ahab.  “Jehu, 
til**  Son  of  Omri,”  was  doubtless  used  in  the  soiise  of 
“successor”  on  the  throne?  of  Israel.  ; 

Within  a  few  ye  ars  Shalmane  se  r  II.  turned  Ins  at¬ 
tention  toother  quarters:  and  the  new  king  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  llazaol.  entered  upon  ambitious  designs  in 
the  West.  It  was H“t  until  71*7  n.c.  that  another 
Assyrian  king,  Aelad  nirari  III.,  grandson  of  Shal¬ 
maneser  IT.,  set  out  on  a  western  campaign.'  lie 
conquered  Damascus,  and  brought  to  his  fe*e*t  Sama¬ 
ria.  Edom,  and  Philistia.  and  made  them  tributary 
provinces  of  Assyria.  The*  power  of  Syria  was  so 
broken  by  this  campaign  that  she  never  recove  red 
her  former  strength,  nor  there  after  proved  so  formi¬ 
dable  an  enemy  of  Israe  l.  Assyria’s  political  power 
gradually  receded  toward  the*  Tigris;  and  the*  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were*  left  free  to  ex¬ 
pand  until  they  reached  the-  limits  of  the  Solomonic 
kingdom. 

The  Last  Century  of  Assyria:  Afte  r  forty 
ycarsof  comparative  pcaecanel  prosperity  (784-744). 
the*  two  kingdoms  he  ard  a  rumor  of  the*  approach  of 
Assyrian  hosts.  Tiglath-pilcser  III.  (Pul)  crossed 
the*  Euphrates;  and  lie  recounts  ** nineteen  districts 
of  the*  c  ity  of  Hamath,  together  with  the  towns  in 
the  ir  circuit,  situated  on  the*  se*a  of  the  setting  sun 
{the*  Medite  rranean],  whirl)  in  their  faithlessness  had 
joined  faith  with  Azariah.  I  restored  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the*  land  of  Asshur.”  In  anothe  r  fragment  it 
is  stated  that-  this  was  “Azariah  the  Judean.”  In 
his  list  of  kings  paying  tribute  are  found  Hiram  of 
Tyre*.  Hezon  of  Damascus,  and  Mcnahem  of  Samaria 
(II  Kings  xv.  lfl).  In  one  e»f  these*  campaigns,  at 
the*  end  of  a  two  years*  siege*.  Damascus  fell  (7*42 
n.c.).  and  Samaria  likewise  experienced  the  venge¬ 
ance  e>f  the  Assyrian  king.  One  of  the  king’s 
records  says:  “  IVkah.  the*ir  king,  they  overthrew; 
IIe>she*n,  I  appointed  e>ve*r  them”  (compare*  II  Kings 
xv.  Jb),  In  a  list  of  petty  tributary  kings  of  the 
east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sen.  Tiglath-pilcser 
mentions  Ahaz  of  Judah.  In  all,  this  monarch  :>f 
Assyria  mentions  in  his  fragmentary  annals  three 
kings  of  Israel  and  two  kings  of  Judah. 
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'1*1,,.  j„.\t  definite  statement  relating  tn  the  Old 
Tesla  incut  is  found  in  t lie*  records  of  Sargon  11.  In 
1  Ik-  first  year  of  liis  reign  (7T.2  n.c. )  he 
Records  of  says:  “The  city  Samaria  I  besieged, 
Saigon  II.  •JT.ilMlnf  its  inhabitants  I  carried  away 
captive;  fifty  chariots  in  it  1  tonk  for 
,,iVM'if;  Din  I  he  remainder  [of  the  people]  I  allowed 
t..* retain  their  possessions.”  The depopulated  terri- 
i , j|- v  was  rep*»pn!ated,  according  to  ]i is  own  records 
;,v  ueil  as  those  of  the  Old  Testament  (II  Kings 
wii  .  bv  tiie  importation  .of  peoples  from  several 
t •  »!*< -i n  n Mint  ries.  'FI i is  ci mibinat  ion  of  st  range  races 
Panjed  the  ba**is  of  the  later  Samaritans.  This  Sar- 
11. .  ineiilioned.  but  on ce  in  the  Old  Testament 
( D:,  \\.  1 1.  was  a  shrewd  and  ]iowerfnl  monarch. 
]h  carried  out  a  successful  campaign  against  Ashdod 
<•!  piiilMia.  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  involved  in  a 
wide  -plead  coalition  to  throw  olV  the  yoke  of  As- 
sviin  (compare  Isa.  xxxix.).  The  foe  was  completely 
I** •;;!<-»  1 ;  and  Sargon  proceeded  to  Babylon  and  com- 
pi»  it  d  his  victory. 

l'pi»n  the  death  of  Sargon  II.  (7*05  lt.c.).  his  son  Sen- 
i!a=  rib  ascended  the  throne.  His  lirst  movement 
alfeeting  Palestine  occurred  in  7<>1 
Sc-nnach-  n.r. :  and  he  gives  an  admirable  rerun! 
crib.  of  the  whole  campaign.  lie  pressed 
forward  from  Nineveh  to  the  Mediter- 
: in  an  s«  a.  and  theiieedown  the  coast  line  to  Philis- 
i;->.  wh'-re  lie  encountered  determined  resistance. 

1  i*  overran  the  land  of  Judah.  captured  forty  six  of 
i  -  strong  but  resses,  and  carried  (df  200.  150  captives, 
lb  /-  kiali.  king  « »f  .Judah,  was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem. 
L;.  iii'h  and  I.ibnah  were  taken  after  siege,  and  the 
i.j  -  pi  inn  ally  of  J  udah  appeared  on  the  scene.  Sen- 
i.aeh.  rib  met.  and  claims  to  have  defeated,  their 
Loai  army,  but  apparently  took  no ad\ antngcof  his 
'•  ft'uy.  Strangely  enough.  Sennacherib's  next  state¬ 
ment  is  to  theclfeet  that  Ih/.ekiah  sent  tribute,  etc., 
il’.i  r  him  to  Nineveh.  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
disaster  or  of  his  return.  It  is  interesting  in  this  roti- 
eectii.n  to  m <t e  that,  although  Sennacherib  reigned 
twenty  years  after  this(to(isn,  he  records  no  fur- 
7 her  movements  toward  the  west.  In  a  Babylonian 
v  lipuiiclc  it  is  recorded  that  “Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  was  murdered  by  his  own  son  in  an  instir- 
:e<  tinn**  (compare  Isa.  x.xxvii.  3s).  As  a  result  of 
diis  uprising.  Esarhaddon  seized  and  held  the  throne. 

■•*>>*1  nil.-.}  fr..m  «3>*1  to 

In  a  list  of  twenty-two  vassal  kings  on  the  Medi* 
teiranean  coast.  Esarhaddon  mentions  Manasseh  of 
Judah.  His  son  and  successor,  Assurhanipai  (l*HS— 
n.cA.  likewise  mentions  the  same  king  in  his  list 
"1  vassals.  In  (»47  a  general  revolt  against  the  king 
el  Nineveh  probably  included  Manasseh,  who  was 
carried  to  Babylon  (if  Citron.  xxxiii.  11-13).  Upon 
bis  submissioii  he.  like  Nechoof  Egypt,  was  restored 
1u  his  throne.  This  closes  the  contact  between  As¬ 
syria  and  Judah,  and  leaves  upon  the  known  docu¬ 
ments  of  Assyria  the  names  of  ten  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah. 

The  New  Babylonian  Period:  The  great 
founder  of  the  new  Babylonian  empire  was  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  .  The  inscriptions  amply  confirm  the 
Did  Testament  pictures  of  Ids  greatness  and  devo- 
Imn  to  the  gods  of  his  land.  He  was  a  shrewd  gen¬ 
eral.  a  wise  administrator,  and  a  world  wide  con- 


I  (picror  and  ruler.  Babylon  was  his  throne,  and  the 
I  civilized  world  Ids  realm.  The  captive  Jews  were 
j  his  subjects,  and  served  as  his  menials  and  vassals, 
j  The  close  of  his  forty -three  years’  reign  was  fol- 
:  low  ed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  until  Nabonidus  (555- 
t  5JN  i;.c. ).  the  last,  king  of  the  declining  Babylonian 
j  monarchy,  secured  tin*  throne, 
i  The  rise  of  Cyrus  in  the  East  presented  a  new  prob- 
!  ban.  'Tribes,  peoples,  and  kingdoms  fell  before  him 
j  until  lie  reached  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Its  popula- 
|  lion,  weary  of  neglect  .during  the  reign  of  Naboni- 
;  dus  a:',  well  as  of  his  faithlessness  to  the  great  gods 
;  of  the  city,  threw'  wide  open  the  city  gates  to  wcl- 
j  come  t he  advent  of  so  benevolent  and  liberal  a  ruler, 
j  Cyrus  paid  bis  devotions  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  and 
S  implored  them  to  aid  and  promote  his  plans.  Cyrus' 

I  decree,  authorizing  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
j  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  general  policy  in- 
!  augurated  throughout  his  realm — a  polity  designed 
;  in  every  way  to  conciliate  his  subjects. 

;  Other  Points  of  Contact:  In  addition  to  this 
|  vast  mass  of  historical  data  illustrative  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  found  much  valuable  material. 
The  archeological  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in¬ 
vested  with  a  new  interest:  the  geography  (if  those 
old  lands  is  now  a  new  theme;  the  chronology  of 
Israel  s  history,  always  difficult-,  has  lost  some  of  its 
uncertainties;  and  the  ethnography  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlements  has  already  become  a  fascinating  study. 
The  Iinguisticand  cxegetieal  value  of  the  cuneiform 
documents  is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  cxpccta-. 
lions  of  scholars.  Altogether  the  science  of  Assyri- 
ology  has  opened  up  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  a  m  \v  world  which  lie  must  explore  before 
he  can  appreciate  many  of  its  most  interesting  parts. 

Iliiu.nwuiAiMi  v :  F<*r  discoveries:  IDUji,  Monument  <lc 
S'inicr,  Laysird,  .Y hu  rt  h  unit  ft s  Uniutin 1S4U; 

.V itn  rrh  nml  lUthyUm.  1>.VI;  D'fms,  t'lmhhvn  mnt  Susinnn , 
((.Smith.  Assyrinn  JUscore  ries*  1S7;">:  Ausgnihungen 
in  St  inlsrhirli.  lstt! ;  .J.  1\  lVters.  A ’ijgmr*  1*1*7  !** ;  Hassam, 
Asshur  tnul  tin-  Ltnnl  of  yimrod*  ]*!*7 :  ltoircrs.  History 
of  Itnhylnnin  tnut  Assyria,  11**1,  i.  1  :>4S.  (in  Monuments 
relative  to  the  old  Testament  :  J.  F.  McCurdy,  History* 
1‘roi'lney *  nml  the  Monuments.  1SU4- 11**1  :  Sayee,  Higher 
f'ritirism  unit  the  Jfonnme  nts,  IS!  14 :  F.  Vijmuroux.  Im 
J  til  ije  rl  tes  Ihvourertts  Mothmes.b  th  ed.,  1SSJI;  Hall  .Light 
from  tin  foist*  IS!*!*;  Price.  The  Monume nts  mnt  the  Old 
‘77 shorn  nt.’.Ul  ed..  !!*£?:  Schrader,  Die  KeiUnsehriftcn  und 
this  A.  T.  2d  ed.,  11**1  ;  Delitzsch,  lluhel  und  Jiihel*  11*02. 

J.  JH.  I.  M.  P. 

ASTARTE  WORSHIP  AMONG  THE  HE- 

j  BOEtEWS:  Ast:iru-  tli.-  nnmc  tl>.- 


primitive  Semitic  mother-goddess,  out  of  which  the 
most  important  of  the  Semitic  deities  were  devel¬ 
oped.  She  was  known  in  Arabia  as  u  Athtar,”  and  in 
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Babylonia  as  ‘‘Islitar.”  Her  name  appears  in  the 
01.1  Testament  (I  Kings  xi.  r>;  II  Kings  xxiii.  13)  as 
4i  Ashtoretli,”  a  distortion  of  “Ashtart.”  made  after 


Astartt*  as  tin*  < ■  < »« i« l«*ss  « »f  Love. 
(Fr»iu  Mai!,  -  Lyra  fr-.-ii  *li.- 


the  analogy  of  “BioJuth”  (c  ompare  Jastmw.  in 
“Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.”xiii  2  s’.  note).  Solomon  is  said  to 
have  lmilt  a  high  plan*  to  her  near  Jerusalem,  which 
was  removed  during  J«»siali\s  reform  (I  Kings  xi.  5. 
33;  II  Kings  xxiii.  12>.  Astarte  is  called  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  “  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians.”  because,  as 
the  inscriptions  of  Tabnith  and  Eshmunazer  show, 
she  was  the  chief  divinity  of  that  city  (see  I  IoiTmann, 
‘‘Phbnizische  Inschriften,”  r>7,  anil  “C.  I.  S.”  No. 

3).  In  Phenician  c«»un- 
tries  she  was  the  female 
counterpart  of  J5.\.\l.  and 
was  no  doubt  worshiped 
with  him  by  those  He¬ 
brews  who  tit  times  be¬ 
came  his  devotees.  This 
is  proved  by  t he  fact  that 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth 
are  used  several  times 
(Judge's  x.  0;  I  Sam.  vii. 
4.  xii.  10)  like*  the  As¬ 
syrian  uilani  u  ishtarati  ” 
for  “  gods  and  god-  • 
desses.”’ 

Astarte,  wherever  wor¬ 
shiped,  was  a  goddess 
of  fertility  and  sexual 
love.  A  trace  of  this 
among  the  Hebrews  ap¬ 
pears  in  Dent.  vii.  13. 

xxviii.  -4.  IS.  where  tlio 

lambs  are  r  called  the* 
“ashtarot”  of  the  Hock. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that 
Astarte  Worship  was 
always  a  foreign  cult 
among  the  Hebrews; 
but  analogy  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  Sent- 
itie  deities,  like  the  Phe¬ 
nician  Baal,  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that 
Astarte  Worship  before 
the  days  of  the  Prophets 
may  havesomewhat  prej- 
udieed  that  of  Yiiwii. 
Tlu*  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  the*  references  to  the 
cult  in  tlu*  Old  Testament  being  so  few  and  so  vague. 
The  reaction  against  Baal  and  Astarte,  inaugurated 


<Fr. 


Astarte*  with  Dove. 

in  II  rht-niciiin  trrra-.-tt.i  in  t>i^ 
Mnife  <it»  fc»u«*rr,  Paris.) 


by  tiie  Prophets,  bad  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
moral  life  of  ]<racl  (see  “Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.”  x.  72-91; 
Budde.  “Religion  of  Israel,"  eh.  ii.-v  ).  Jeremiah 
(vii.  IS;  xiiv.  IT.  IS)  and  Kzekiel- ( viii.  14)  attest  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  this  worship  in  their  time,  which  may 
refer  to  a  dire  c  t  importation  from  Babylonia.  The* 
sacrificial  u>e  of  swine's  blood  (Da.  lxv.  4,  lxvi.  3) 
may  bea  reference  toa  form  of  tliecult  similartothat 
known  in  Cyprus.  where  swim*  wen*  sacred  to  Astarte 
(“Jour.  Bibl.  IJt."x.  74.  and  **  Hebraiea.”  x.  4-‘>,  47). 

Hihuoukjwmiy  :  K.  >!«*v»*r,  Astnrtf.  in  Kosclier.  Lt'xihnn  ijrr 

/; rit  rhisrJn  ii  inul  II isrhr n  Muthnhnjh'i  Barton.  in 

lh  hrnirn.  ix.  131-PVi.  x.  1-74:  Mem.  Snnitir  Origin*,  eh. 

vij.:  W.  itoliertsoti  Smith,  lidiyuni  «»/  the  In«i«*x. - 

See  also  ASIIToRKTII. 

j.  jit.  •  G.  A.  IV 

ASTI:  Town  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
Italy,  on  the*  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro;  population 
3*2. 1  mm).  Although  now  of  no  great  importance,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Asti  was  a  center  of  commerce  and 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  republics  of 
northern  Italy.  Owing  to  the  relative  freedom  that 
prevailed  in  Asti,  the  ma  jor  part  of  the  French  Jews 
expelled  in  1322  bv  Charles  IV.  (compare  Isidore 
Lbb.  in  “Gratz-Jubelselirift.”  pp.  39  ft  *rq.)  took  ref¬ 
uge*  there,  and  adopted  the  French  ritual  called  (from 
the  initials  of  Asti,  Fassano,  and  Moticlavo,  where  it 
is  employed)  “  Rite  Afm,”  which  has  been  retained 
to  the  present  day.  The  eighteenth  of  Iyyar  is  es¬ 
pecially  celebrated  in  Asti,  on  which  day  hymns 
composed  by  Joseph  Cmizio  are  recited.  A  special 
Seder  for  Passover  evening  service  for  Asti  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Elia  Levi. 

Asti  was  the  birthplace  of  many  Jewish  scholars, 
among  whom  were:  Isiac  Santon  d'Hugeli  (1“»7(>), 
Judah  b.  Jacob  Poggetto  (sixteenth  century).  Elijah 
b.  David  Fin/i  (1(»43).  Joseph  b.  R.  Gehereseia  Con- 
zio  and  Joab  b.  Isaac  Gallico  (seventeenth  century), 
David  Monlecai  Terracina  (nineteenth  century). 

BuuanrutxriiY :  Orfttz.  <Irsrh.  A>r  Jwh'tt.  5M  ed.  viii.  T*> : 

Luzzatto.  yit  Jut  h-Mnhznr  AJinlimj  lifuc  Itonm%  p.  7; 

Zunz,  Ititu p.  tVL 

G.  I.  Bit. 

ASTRAKHAN  :  Capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Volga,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built 
near  the  site  of  Atkl  (or  It il).  the  ancient  capital  of 

tin-  ClIAZAIt^. 

The  only  fact  known  concerning  tlieJeWS  Of  As¬ 
trakhan,  from  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  (’bazars  by  Prince  Svyatoslav  of  Russia  (909)  to 
1S04,  is  that  Jewish  merchants  carried  on  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  there. 

In  1S04  Emperor  Alexander  I.„  by  the  “Regula 
tions”  of  Dec.  9.  permitted  Jewish  agriculturists, 
artisans,  etc.,  to  settle  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan; 
but  the  law  was  repealed  under  Nicholas  I.  in  1*2.*>. 

In  1SS3,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  May  Laws. 
the  authorities  of  Astrakhan  issued  an  order  hence¬ 
forth  limiting  to  three  days  the  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  all  Jewish  merchants  not  of  the  lirst  gild.  The 
Christian  merchants  applied  to  the  governor,  urging 
him.  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  Astrakhan, 
to  repeal  the  order.  They  showed  that  the  sales  of 
tish  to  Jews  amounted  to  more  than  five  million 
rubles  a  year:  that  the  Russian  importers  numbered 
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not  more*  than  5  per  <*<*nt  ;  that  the  Jews  bought 
Jjn-jrr  quantities  of  special  kosher  tisli  called  “Jew¬ 
ish  iish.”  which  could  not  be  sold  to  any  one  else ; 
ami  that  without  the  Jews  the  business  of  Astrakhan 
would  he  ruined.  The  governor  extended  the  time 
limit  for  the  .Jrwish  merchants  to  a  month,  but  many 
of  tin-in  had  already  left  the  city.  The  price  of  fish 
f«  11  3u  per  cent,  and  many  of  the  Astrakhan  tisli 
im  t'eliant s  were  ruined  (“  1  la -Zefirah,”  1SS3.  No.  23>. 

In  the  city  of  Astrakhan  the  births  among  Jews 
w»«r  II*  males  and  02  females  in  1SD7 ;  deaths.  2* 
male-.  Ill  females;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
i »< •  i * i a  7<*.  while  that  in  the  general  population  was 
fia:  <*•  percent.  The  general  death-rate  was  4J  l»er 
ti;. «:iviml.  while  that  of  tin*  Jews  was  but  27  per 
;  h<  •w-and.  The  marriages  among  Jews  numbered  12. 

In  ISDD  the  .Jewish  populat ion  of  Ast rnkhnu  was 
!.'»* 7  in  a  total  population  of  117,772.  The  Jewish 
j>  ■;«'!!  liion  in  the  whole  government,  including  the 
w.is  1 . *11*7.  In  addition,  there  were  17  Karaites 
in  die  *  ity.  and  10  in  the  government  (**  Pamyatnava 
Kri/hka  Astrakhanskoi  Gubernii,”  1000). 

'1  : i e i « •  are  two  synagogues:  one  for  the  Ashkcna- 
/:,n.  I  l»e  oilier  for  the  Sephardim.  The  rabbi  of  both 
\v:">-<»gues  is  Boris  Moisejevivh  Sehueher. 

J.’h!  t« »• . i;  vimiv  :  PdhiiidtUd! /</  Knizhka  Astrakhan*!;*  >i  Gu- 
/■•  ,.!i.  I >'.o.  II*  K). 

II.  R. 

ASTROLOGY. — Biblical.  See  Astronomy, 

i*ii;!.|i  A!.. 

Ill  the  Apocrypha  and  in  the  Talmud : 
V  nnn  <  Isa.  xlvii.  13),  which  the  Greek 

*  . -':;i i. *ii  renders  ‘’astrologers.”  nor  p"lM(I)an.  ii. 

*-  the  technical  designation  for  the  Chaldean 
cast cis  of  horoscopes,  nor  '"QHl 

Ter-  (Dan.  iii.  27).  exjdained  “astrologers ” 
urinology.  (Cant.  R.  to  vii.  D),  is  found  in  ancient 
.Jewish  traditions.  Even  . the  Hebraic 
C'zrrn  nrn-‘* Star-gazer  ”  (Isa.  xlvii.  13).  occurs 
in  the  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.  The  cus- 
i.  airiry  names  an*  (“astrologer5’)  in  Pah 

iiii.l  -xnb  ("Clialtlriins")  in'  Balnlmiian 
—  *Mn*«*>  expressions  originating  in  the  Greco-Roman 
u,,,,i'l-  Avl,rr<-*  Xu/ forint  and  “Chaldai”  are  found 
;i;  ‘  :iri.v  as  rin*  beginning  of  the  common  era,  exelu- 
>.n<  t\  applied  to  astrologers.  A\  hether  any  etvmo- 
l"~lr;,I  lrla,,',n  c*xi^ts  between  D^nODX  and  the 

•  i PI"  ilatii.i,  or  j\3CDX.  a  word  used  in  eonnee- 

!i-'"  "  ttli  the  Egyptian  rulers  (njna  'J'JiEXS.  Sotah 

identical  in  meaning,  can  not  be  definitely 
•^yiained.  The  art  itself' goes  by  the  name  of 
{ Astrologia). 

1  hese  foreign  termssutliee  to  show  tliat  the  “Chal- 
diwu  science  ’  was  not  introduced  into  Judea  direct  lv, 
hut  through  the  medium  of  syncretic 
Dis-  Hellenism,  wherein,  in  the  course*  of 
tnbution.  centuries,  it  met  with  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  acceptance.  The  Sibylline  Books 
piaisc  the  Jewish  nation  because  it  ‘‘does  not  medi¬ 
tate  on  The  prophecies  of  the  fortune-tellers,  magi- 
<  I,llls*  *111^  conjurers.  nor  practise  Astrologv,  nor 
s«;«;k  the  oracles  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  stars ”  (iii. 
Y*>:  and  Joseph  us  censures  the  people  for  ignoring 
><  Msihle  signs  and  indications  foreshadowing' the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (“  B.  J.”  vi.  5,  ^  3).  There 

IL— 16 


were  actually  no  Jewish  astrologers  either  in  the 
Holy  Land  or  in  Babylonia;  and  the  art.  together 
with  those  who  practised  it,  was  condemned,  al- 
thoiigh  its  reality  was  as  little  questioned  then  as  it 
was  by  the  rest  of  the  world  up  to  the  Seventeenth 
century.  It  was  indeed  considered  of  celestial  ori¬ 
gin,  and  as  having  been  revealed  to  mankind  by  the 
rebellious  angels.  Barakel  (Rakiel:  Greek  ‘text) 
taught  star-gazing:  Kokahcl  (the  Star  of  God),  As¬ 
trology;  Shchakeel,  the  science  of  the  clouds;  Arkiel 
(the  Earth  of  God),  the  signs  of  the  earth;  Samsiei 
(tin*  Sun  of  God),  the  signs  of  the  sun;  and  Scuriel. 
Sahrii  l  (the  Moon  of  God),  the  signs  of  the  moon 
(Enoch  viii.  3).’ 

The  admiration  for  Astrology  w  as  due  not  so  much 
to  its  importance  for  reckoning  times  and  seasons — 
although  as  such  held  in  high  esteem — as  to  its  sup¬ 
posed  power  of  forecasting  the  future.  Enoch  or¬ 
dained  the  jubilees,  year-weeks  (**  Jahrwoehen  ”), 
months.  .Sabbaths  (weeks),  and  days,  and  “ail  that 
was,  that  is.  and  that will  be  he  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
even  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  man  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  to  the  Judgment  Dav;  every¬ 
thing  he  foresaw  and  apprehended,  inscribing  his 
testimony  upon  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  all  their  posterity  “  (Jubilees  iv. 

Chro-  ID).  According  to  the  same  hook  (viii. 
n°l°gy  and  3),  such  prediction  is  inscribed  upon 
Astrology,  the  rocks.  The  same  view,  witha  Jew¬ 
ish  monotheistic  coloring,  is  expressed 
in  the  rabbinical  legend,  according  to  which  God 
showed  to  Adam  all  the  future  generations,  inclu¬ 
ding  their  scribes,  scholars,  and  leaders  (’Ab.  Zarali 
5*/).  Abraham,  the  Chaldean,  bore  upon  his  breast 
a  large  astrological  tablet  on  which  the  fate  of  every 
man  might  he  read;  for  which  reason — according  to 
tin*  haggadist — all  the  kings  of  the  East  and  of  the 
Wot  congregated  every  morning  before  his  door  in 
order  to  seek  advice.  It  is  to  this  tablet  that  the 
words  (Gen.  xxiv.  1),  “the  Lord  had  blessed  Abra¬ 
ham  in  all  things,”  are  said  to  allude  (Tosef.,  Kid. 
v-  IT;  B.  B.  16/;).  Abraham  himself  saw*  in  it  that 
he  would  have  no  second  son.  but  God  said  unto 
him,  “Away  with  your  astrology;  for  Israel  there 
is  no  planet !  ”  ($liub.  136;/).  Elsewhere  it  is  declared 
that  Abraham  was  not  an  astrologer  at  all,  hut  a 
prophet,  inasmuch  as  only  those  beneath  the  stars 
could  be  subject  to  their  intluenoe ;  but  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  above  them  (Gen.  R.  xliv.  12).  It  is  also 
stated  that  Joab  refused  to  join  the  conspiracy  of 
Absalom,  because  he  had  seen  David’s  favorable 
nativity  (Sanh.  40;/  and  elsewhere). 

Like  the  Assyrio-Baby Ionian  monarehs,  who  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  astrologers  a  monthly  forecast  of 
coming  events  (Isa.  xlvii..  13andcunei- 
Astrology.  form  inscriptions;  e.fj.,  Rawliuson, 
in  “Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
the  Roman  Asia,”  iii.  51),  the  Roman  emperors 

Empire,  belie  vim  1  in  the  all  powerful  influence 

of  the  stars  upon  the  destinies  of  man 
and  nature.  Tiberius  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  a  horoscope,  and  regulated  all  his  actions  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  astrological  deductions  (Josephus, 
“Ant.*  x  viii.  6,  £  D).  The  Roman  empire  boasted  a 
complete  system  of  Chaldco-Greek  literature,  w  hich 
was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  members  of  the 
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astmlugiral  schools:  all  public  and  private  lib*  being 
under  the  influence  <>f  ihese  pseudo- prophets.  who 
received  substantial  rewards  in  gold. 

These  renditions  are*  relleeled  in  the  parables  of 
tin*  Talmud,  which  vividly  illuminate  the  astrolog¬ 
ical  belief  from  every  point  of  view.  Jethro  advises 
Moses  (Mek..  Vitro.  “Amalek.  2)  to  select  the  men 
whom  he  wishes  to  cooperate  with  him  by  means 
of  the  mirror  into  which  the  kings  are  accustomed 
to  gaze. 

**  a  kinu  who  h:ul  no  sun  said  to  his  attendants.  *  Huy  lK*n  and 
ink  for  my  son  * :  and  the  people  to«*k  the  kinir  to  In-  a  irreat  a>* 
trolo^T ;  for  ln»\v  eould  lie  liaveordepsl  jw-nand  ink  fortiis  son, 
had  he  not  hoheld  beforehand  that  he  was  to  have  ••!»•*  r  The 
same  applies  to  (iod.  who  foresaw  that  He  would,  at  s*»m»*  future 
time.  s-rive  Israel  the  Torah  "  <Hen.  H-  i.  4>- 

“The  question  is  askeil,  *  Why  .lid  <.od  ppH-laim  His  law  amid 
the  and  darkness  (I >eut.  v.  3»>,  and  n«»t  by  the  liirlit  «>f  day 1  'r 
And  the  answer  is  giveii  in  the  form  of  a  parable:  king, 

who  was  a  great  astrologer,  gave  his  son  in  marriage,  and  hung 
Hack  curtains  liefore  the  bridal  rliaiiil*t*r.  saying.  “I  know  that 
my  son  will  not  abide  hv  his  nuptial  promise  longer  than  forty 
days:  let  not  the  jieople,  in  days  to  mine,  say  that  an  astrologer 
sta  ll  as  I  did  not  know  what  was  to  hap{M*n  to  his  son/"  The 
astrologer  isHod.  his  son  is  Israel:  and  the  bride  is  the  Torah, 
by  whu  h  Israel  uImhIc  no  longer  than  forty  days  'from  the 
revelation  to  the  making  of  the  golden  calf)  ”  <I*irk»*  R,  El.  xli.). 

“  A  ruler  sentenced  a  man  to  death  by  tin*:  but  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  by  means  of  astrology  that  the  condemned  would  Inget 
a  daughter  destined  to  Iwmine  the  king's  wife,  he  said,  “This 
man  must  Ik*  savt*d  for  his  daughter's  sake.*  Thus  did  (Jod 
save  Abraham  from  the  Uery  furnace,  because  of  Jacob”  <  Lev.  R. 
xxxvi.  4>. 

“A  man  to  whom  a  son  was  l>om  was  met  by  an  astrologer 
who,  on  seeing  the  child,  declared  that  he  was  destined  to  lx»- 
eome  a  bandit-chief  (apyAijo-njsi  and  must  1m*  put  out  in  the 
desert.  The  father  of  the  child  refusal  until  the  astrologer's 
father  told  him  to  do  just  as  his  soli  had  ordered.  Tin*  father 
of  the  astrologer  is  <iod;  the  astrologer  is  Sarah:  the  rhild  is 
Ishmael :  and  the  father  of  the  rhild  is  Abraham”  ‘iJeut.  H.  iv 
:»,  referring  to  Hen.  xxi.  HM-i. 

When  Piiaraoh  made  Joseph  vice  regent,  his  as¬ 
trologers  asked.  **  Would  you  elevate  this  slave,  pur¬ 
chased  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  to 
Court  As-  be  ruler  over  us?**  and  Pharaoh  an - 
trologers.  sweretl.  “  I  see  the  colors  of  rulership 
in  him”  (Sotah  36//).  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  colors  play  an  important  part  in  Astrology. 

In  reference  to  a  request  of  King  Solomon  for  labor¬ 
ers  on  the  Temple.  Pharaoh  directed  his  astrologers 
to  select  workmen  who  were  to  die  within  the  year, 
and  send  them  to  the  Jewish  monarch,  who.  however, 
seeing  the  ruse  through  the  medium  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sent  them  back  again  clad  in  shrouds  (IVsik. 
iv.  34</). 

Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  asked  his  astrologers.  “  Why 
am  I  unable  to  vanquish  the  Jews?”  and  they  an¬ 
swered,  "Because  of  the  merit  of  Abraham,  who 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  ”;  whereupon  the 
king  did  likewise  {th.  ii.  1  &/). 

When  a  pagan  wanted  to  buy  a  slave,  lie  first  con¬ 
sulted  an  astrologer.  It  was  through  this  art  that 
the  wife  of  Potiphar  learned  that  she 
As-  was  to  have  a  son  l»y  Joseph:  audit 
trological  was  for  this  reason  that  she  regarded 
Errors.  him  with  favor.  It  was  an  error, 
however;  for  the  prognostication  re¬ 
ferred  to  her  daughter,  who  subsequently  Iwcame 
Joseph's  wife  (Gen.  R.  lxxxV.  *2.  lxxxvii.  4). 

Pliaranb's  astrologers  perceived  that  the  mother 
of  the  fu.  .re  redeemer  of  Israel  was  with  child,  and 
that  this  redeemer  was  destined  to  suffer  punish¬ 


ment  through  water.  Not  knowing  whether  the  re 
deemer  was  to  be  an  Israelite  or  an  Egyptian,  and 
being  desirous  to  prevent  the  redemption  of  Israel. 
Pharaoh  ordered  that  all  children  Invni  henceforth 
should  be  drowned;  but  when  the  Egyptians  remon¬ 
strated  againsfthisedirt.  he  restricted  it  to  Israelitish 
infants.  But  the  astrologers  erred  in  their  deduc¬ 
tions;  for  the  reference  was  to  the  waters  of  Mcribah 
(Xum.  xx.  13),  and  not  to  the  Nile  (Ex.  H.  i.  1H; 
Sanh.  101/,;  compare  also  Be r.  4«f). 

The  conviction  that  tin*  astrologers  could  control 
the  planets  prevailed  every  when.1  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  Thus  Hainan  regulated  the  time  for 
the  extinction  of  the  Jews  by  means  of  astrological 
calculations  (Pirke  R.  El.  !.).  A  burlier,  who  was 
also  an  astrologer,  perceived  that  the  Jews  would 
shed  his  blood:  consequently  In*  murdered  st)  or, 
according  to  some,  300 of  those  who  visited  him  pro¬ 
fessionally.  But  lie  erred;  for  the  reference  was  to 
tin*  blood  which  lie  was  to  lose  at  circumcision  on 
his  conversion  to  Judaism  (Yer.  *Ab.  Zarah  ii.  4b/). 

The  astrologers  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  entrance 
to  tin*  harbors  and  predict  how  every  parcel  of  mer¬ 
chandise  would  be  disposed  of  (Ecel. 
Special  R.  i.  14;  Midi*.  Panim  Aherim  to  Esth. 
Features,  iii.  7,  ed.  Buber.  p_  46).  They  could 
determine  by  lot  under  wliat  planet 
and  in  what  month  and  on  what  day  a  people  was 
to  be  attacked  (Sanh.  95//).  On  one  occasion  they 
prophesied  to  a  non-Hebrew  that  his  fortune  would 
fall  into  the  hand  of  a  pious  Jewish  Sabbath  ob¬ 
server.  The  fortune  was  thereupon  invested  in  a 
diamond  and  worn  by  the  possessor;  but  it  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  later  found  by  a  Jew  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  a  lisli  that  he  had  bought  for  the  Sabbath 
meal  (Shah.  119//).  An  astrologer  predicted  of  a 
new-born  male  infant  that  he  was  destined  to  become 
a  thief;  for  which  reason  the  mot  her  always  kept  the 
head  of  the  child  covered  in  order  that  “the  fear  of 
the  heaven  be  upon  him,”  and  admonished  him  con¬ 
stantly  to  pray  for  divine  grace.  In  spite  of  all.  the 
covering  fell  from  his  bead  upon  one  occasion,  after 
lie  had  grown  to  manhood  and  hail  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  teacher  of  the  Law,  and  he  fulfilled  the 
sinister  prediction  by  plucking  and  devouring  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  which  did  not  liclong  to  him  (Shah. 
150//).  Another  teacher  of  the  Law  declined  the 
proffered  position  of  head  of  the  school  because  a 
Chaldean  had  predicted  that  lie  should  occupy  the 
chair  for  only  two  years;  aiid  this  proved  true,  when 
he  finally  accepted  the  position  twenty-two  years 
later  (Bcr.  04//).  Two  students  of  the  Talmud  went 
out  to  fell  timber,  and  an  astrologer  declared  that 
they  would  never  return;  but  they  wen*  saved  be¬ 
cause  of  a  benevolent  action  which  they  jicrformed 
( Yer.  Sliab.  vi.  8//).  An  astrologer  became  a  proselyte 
and  consequently  abandoned  his  art;  but  he  relied 
on  God,  and  in  a  critical  moment  he  was  saved  (77/.). 
To  resist  the  influence  of  the  “Wisdom  of  the 
Orient”  was  not  an  easy  task.  XeveT- 
Talmudists  theless  there  was  but  one  teacher  of 
and  the  Talmud.  Samuel  of  Babylonia 
Astrology,  (about  250),  who  became  an  ad«‘pt  in 
Astrology,  and  even  lie.  quoting  the 
words  (Dent.  xxx.  12),  “It  [the  Law]  is  not  in  the 
heavens,”  says,  “Torah  can  not  go  together  with 
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ihc  art  that  studies  the  heavens*’  (Dent.  K.  viii.  6). 
V  similar  remark  is  made  by  the  Babylonian  Jose  of 
Iluzal:  '*  We  are  nut  permitted  toappeal  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  for  it  is  written  (I)eut.  x  viii.  13).  ‘  Them  shall 
beperiVet  with  the  Lord  thy  God  ’ ”  (Pes.  113A).  In 
accordance  with  Jer.  x.  2  is  another  declaration  by  R. 
Johanaii.  the  Palestinian  aninm.  to  the*  elTeet  that 
••there are  no  planets  for  Israel,  but  only  for  the  na¬ 
tions  whieh  recognize  the  validity  of  astrology.” 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  Rab  (Abba  Alika,  Shah, 
lot;./ >.  These nt teranees,  however,  do  not  no  undis- 
piit ril :  ami  it  may  be  added  that,  more  particularly 
during  theToiirth  century,  the  belief  in  the  inlluenee 
of  tie*  e.ii.>tellationsai  conception  and  birth  was  gen¬ 
eral  u'v*.  Every  person  had  a  particular  star  as  a 
guardian  spirit,  with  whieh  his  fate  was  c  losely  inter- 
w i .Veil.  The  stars  of  the  proselytes  were  already 
witnesses  of  the  revelation  on  Sinai  (8hab.  140*/ ). 
Animal-  have  no  stars,  and  are  therefore  more  liable 
to  injure  :  Sliab.  do//).  On  the  other  hand,  every 
blade  < .f  grass  has  its  own  particular  star  which  bids 
it  grow  .( Jen.  It.  x.  6>.  C’auseless  fear  in  man  is  a 
sign  that  his  star  secs  danger  ( Meg.  Ike).  The  first 
day  of  illness  is  concealed  from  mankind  in  order 
that  tin- inlluenccof  one’s  star  may  not  he  weakened ; 
and  the  setting  of  one  s  star  betokens  that  one  s 
death  i<  mar  iBer.  55/#).  Raba  (lived  350)  says, 
“Duration  of  life,  piogeny,  and  subsistence  are  de¬ 
pend,,  i;t  upon  the  constellations”  (M.  K.  28#/).  God 
tells  }■ :  a/ar  hen  Pcdat,  an  indigent  teacher  of  the 
Taiim.d  .that  He  would  have*  to  overturn  the  world, 
w<  r.  !!•  i ■•release  him  from  poverty,  he  having  been 
b"rn  i;;  ;,n  unlucky  hour  (Ta’an.  25#/). 

l.'a  iii- popular  form  of  astrological  superstition 
— and  <  m-  which  still  survives  among  uncultured 
people — is  the  selection  of  propitious 
Selection  days.  According  to  it,  certain  periods, 
of  Days,  years,  months,  days,  and  hours  are  re¬ 
garded  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  Akiba 
Contends  against  the  superstition  that  the  year  be- 

ike  jubilee  is  except  ionally  blessed.  The  belief 
is  ai-<»  condemned  that  no  business  should  he  begun 
on  t lo*  m-w  moon,  on  Friday,  or  on  Sabbath  even- 
iiiLr  <sihc*.  Dent.  ITl ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim.  vi. ;  Said). 
<»o.  I  bspiie  these*  authoritative  doc-trines,  however, 
an  announcement  is  found  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  drink  water  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 

I  Vl  <Ees.  112//).  Samuel.  teacher  of  the  Law, 
plivvieian.  and  astrologer,  taught  that  it was  danger 
oik  to  bleed  a  patient  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Thurs- 

because  cm  the  last-mentioned  day  Mars  reigns 
at  tlmwi.n- numbered  lmursof  the  da  v,  when  demons 
have  their  play.  It  was  considered  equally  danger- 
!,lK  to  undergo  this  operation  on  a  Wednesday  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  fourth,  the  fourteenth,  or  the  twenty- 
oun.h  ni°iith.  or  on  a  Wednesday  occurring 

within  less  than  four  days  of  the  new  moon.  The 
11 '  "  1,100,1  W:IS  likewise  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
season  f„r  bleeding,  as  were  also  the  third  of  the 
mom  j  and  the  day  preceding  a  festival  (Shan.  rib//). 

Ineonsc/picneeof  religious  anti-Riblical  iiilluenres. 
>onm  of  these  pagan  views  gradually  acquired  a 
'  ,rai<’  D’nge.  Of  two  horoscopes  whieh  have  been 
pUM-iNcd  however,  only  the  earlier  bears  a  Jewish 
r  ( hi  Joshua  h.  Lcvi*s  “tablets”  (third  century) 

II  is  *iated  that  men  horn  on  Sunday  will  be  distin¬ 


guished.  on  Monday  wrathful,  on  Tuesday  wealthy 
and  sensual,  on  Wednesday  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened.  on  Thursday  benevolent,  and 
Two  Horo-  on  Friday  pious;  while  those  horn 
scopes.  on  Saturday  are  destined  to  die  on 
that  day.  Only  four  of  these  predic¬ 
tions  are  based  upon  the  days  of  Creation;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  conclusions  here  are 
not  those  of  Joshua  b.  Levi,  but  originated  rather 
with  Amoraim,  who  add  other  remarks.  Rabbi 
Hanina  said  to  his  pupils:  ** Go  to  the  son  of  Levi, 
and  tell  him  that  the  fate  of  a  person  is  not  derided 
by  the  conste  llations  of  the  day,  but  by  those  of  the 
hour”— in  other  words,  it  is  not  tin?  birthday,  but 
the*  natal  hour,  that  decides.  Those  born  while  the 
sun  rulc*s  in  the  heavens  have  a  brilliant  career  l>e- 
fore  them,  and  they  will  eat  and  drink  of  their  own 
substance;  but  their  secrets  will  1m?  divulged,  and 
they  will  never  prosper  by  theft.  Those  !>orn  under 
the  dominion  of  Venus  are  destined  to  wealth  and 
sensual  enjoyment,  because  tire  is  suspended  on  this 
star;  while  birili  under  the  planet  Mercury  fore¬ 
tokens  intelligence  and  enlightenment.  Mercury  l>e- 
ing  the  scribe  of  the  sun.  The  hapless  born  under 
the  reign  of  the  moon,  however,  will  suffer  much 
sorrow;  they  will  build  and  demolish,  demolish  and 
build,  and  they  will  eat  and  drink  not  of  their  own 
substance;  but  their  secrets  will  be  safe,  and  should 
they  steal,  tin  y  will  escape  detection.  The  plans  of 
those  horn  under  the  reign  of  Saturn  will  be  des¬ 
troyed;  while  the  righteous  or  the  charitable 
(“ zaddikim  ”)  are  born  under  the  reign  of  Jupiter 
(“Zedek”),  and  the  shedder  of  blood  under  Mars; 
but  this  prognostic-on,  says  Aslii,  may  also  refer  to 
surgeons  and  butchers  (Sliab.  156//). 

When  the  vernal  equinox  occurs  during  the  hour 
of  Jupiter,  the  power  of  the  fruit-trees  is  broken; 
and  when  the  winter  solstice  falls  within  this  hour, 
the  seeds  of  the*  field  dry  up.  In  this  ease,  however, 
it  is  necessary  also  that  the  new  moon  should  appear 
during  the  moon  or  Jupiter  hour  (‘Er.  56//).  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an  evil  omen  for  the  nations, 
while  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  a  particular  fatality 
for  Israel,  Jewish  reckoning  of  time  being  based 
upon  the  phases  of  ibis  planet  (Mek.,  Bo,  i. ;  Suk. 
22#/;  G.  Breeher,  “  Das  Transcendentale,  Magic  und 
Magische  lleilarten  im  Talmud,”  p.  157,  Vienna, 
1850). 

Bi!U.ic><;ka!>!IY  :  ii.  Brc'c  her,  as  alx/ve:  L.  Low,  Dir  Astrohyic 
It*  i  th  n  in  Hi  n  i’fnmanjn%  IS#  *3.  vi.  -jo  1  4ns.  431-435; 

idem.  (irstMiinrllr  Svhriftrn,  e#L  T.  Low,  ii.  115-13I,  Szog- 
edin,  1«*>. 

j.  sk.  L.  B. 

- In  Medieval  Times:  Astrology,  called  “link- 

mat  ha  iiissayon  ”  (wisdom  of  prognostication),  in 
distinction  from  “link mat  lia-hi/zayon  ”  (wisdom  of 
star-seeing,  or  astronomy),  was  practised  b\r  Jews 
throughout  the  .Middle  Ages,  both  as  a  professional 
art  and  as  a  science.  Coming  from  the  East,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  heirs  and  successors  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and.  probably  for  this  reason,  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Occidental  world  as  skilful  masters  of 
the  art  of  Astrology;  their  supposed  power  over 
destiny  filling  the*  multitudes  with  awe  and  fear 
(Bedarride.  “Les  Juifs  on  France,”  pp.  49,  454,  note 
21;  Basnage,  “Histoire  des  Juifs,”  iv.  1212;  P. 
Cassel,  Ujuden,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  “Eneyc.” 
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pp.  l(i,  IT;  5*2.  note  78;  (57.  notes  50  ami  51 ;  ll->. 

1 T 1 ;  224). 

Jewish  cosmology  in  Jhe  Middle  Aires,  therefore, 
accords  to  Astrology  a  distinct  place,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  “Seler  Aczirah.’  v.  4.  vi.  2-4,\\  hcie 
the  zodiac  and  the  dragon  as”  the  king  "are  repre¬ 
sented  as  cosmic  factors;  and  from  the  astrological 
.  Baraita  of  Samuel,  belonging  t«>  the 
e,rS  111  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  (Zunz. 
s  10  ogy.  ^|rjj,S(.]|)jeider.  ”  Ilebr.  Bibl.  18b*2, 
pp/  15  t-t  .N7 <j_).  Afterward,  the  Cabala,  in  tin*  Zohar 
and  in  the  Book  of  Ka/iel.  oxhibitsa  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Astrology:  and  liturgical  poetry,  through 
Kalir  and 
Ibn  Gabi- 
rol  ( **  Ketcr 
M  a  1  k  u  t  "  ) . 
gives  it  rec¬ 
ognition  (8. 

Sachs.  “Ha- 
Yonah."  i.  59- 
0:5;  M.  Sachs. 

“Die  Reli¬ 
giose  Pocsie." 

184.-,.  p.  *250). 

Indeed,  in  the 
eight  h  and 
ninth  centu¬ 
ries.  Jews 
w  e  re  t  lie  R 
foremost 
masters  in 
Ast  rology. 

Jacob  ibn 
Tarik.  called 
by  Ibn  Ezra 
an  astrological 
authority,  is 
recorded  by  the 
same  writer  as  hav¬ 
ing  imported  the  as¬ 
tronomical  tables  of  the 
Hindus  to  Bagdad  under 
Almansur  in  777  (“Z.  D.  M. 

G."  xxiv.  33*2-354):  His  contem¬ 
porary  was  Mashallah.  the  famous 
court  astrologer  of  Almansur  and  Ma- 
.  mun  (about  800),  some  of  whose  works 
Ibn  Ezra  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew  (Stcinsehneider,  “Ilebr.  Ucbers. 

(50:5).  Another  Jewish  astrologer  of  note  was  Sahl  b. 
Bishr  al- Israeli  in  8*20.  called  also  Rabban  al-Tabari, 
“rabbi  of  Tabaristan.”  whose  astrological  works  still 
exist  partly  in  the  original,  and  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  and  Litin  (//>.  pp.  <503-307;  itbm,  in  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev."  xiii.  108-109).  Ibn  Ezm  meut io ns 
also  as  the  greatest  Jewish  astrologer  Andruzagar 
ben  Zadi  Faruk.  probably  a  Persian  (Steinschnci- 
der,  in  “  Monatsschrift.”  1884,  p.  479;  ithnt.  “Ilebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  854.  note  545).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  works  on  Astrology  composed  by 
Mohammedan  scholars — those  ascribed  to  Ptolemy, 
and  those  of  Abu  Maashar.  Al  Kabisi,  and  Abu  al- 
Rijal — were  translated  by  Jews  inti,  Hebrew  and 
parti v  into  Spanish  (Stcinsehneider,.  “Ilebr,  l  e- 
bers."  pp.  5*25-578),  or  they  composed  compeiidi 
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ums  of  such,  writing  under  their  own  names  as 
“  Astrologers. r 

Thus,  Shabbethai  Donolo.  913-970.  acquired  fame 
both  as  physician  and  astrologer;  and  his  coinnn-n 
t ary  on  the  **  Sefcr  Yezirah  "  is  declared  by  him  t«. 
be  the  result  of  extensive  astrological  studies  tGratz. 
“Gcscli.  derjudi-n."  iii.  *29*2  <t  y. ).  Abraham  h. 
Hiyya.  the  great  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
Barcelona,  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  also  ar  be 
licvct*  in  Astrology,  and  intended  to  write  a  work  « 
it:  though,  on  account  of  its- hypothetical  character, 
lie  would  not  accord  it  the  rank  of  a  science  (see  hi* 
“Ztirat  lia-Arez."  Introduction,  and  Freimanns  In 
troduetion  to  “Hegyon  ha-Nefesh  "). 

Abraham  ilm  Ezm  was  the  inns 
enthusiastic  follower  and 
propagandist  of  Ast  ruin 
gy.  which  he  calls  “a 
sublime  science  ' 
Besides  trans  la 
ting  Mashallah- 
u  est  i  o  n  s  " 
and  allot  h*  1 
work  of  thi' 
author  on  tb<- 

eclipse  of  1  j,4 

iiu M,n  from 
the  Arable 
into  II  e- 
^  bre  w  .  h 
wrote**  Na¬ 
tivity. "■’Elec¬ 
tions.*7  “Sell 
t cnees  of  tl* 
Con  Stella 
tions,r  “Re-b¬ 
it  Hokinah  " 
(Begin  11  in  a 
of  Wisdom 
“Book  of  the 
World. "  a 
t  realise  on 
the  “Planets/ 
a  treatise  on 
the  “Lu¬ 
minaries.  " 
Pauses"  (*  Ha  Te  ainim  i. 
and  finally  a  horoscope,  see  Stcinschnei 
tier.  “Berlin  Cat.  Ilebr.  MSS.”  pp.  13b- 
150;  “Ilebr.  Ueliers.”  pp.  (500  if  7. :  Rosin,  in 
“ M*. mat sscli rift.”  189S,  p.  *250).  He  often  refers  to 
Astrology  in  bis  Bible  commentaries.  To  him  heaven 
with  its  constellations  is  “the  book  of  life."  in  which 
man’s  destiny  is  written,  and  against  which  there  i* 
recourse  to  *Gim1  as  “the  Almighty."  wjio  overrules 
all  these-  influences  (commentary  to  Ps.  Ixix.  *29; 
Gen.  xvii.  9;  Ex.  vi.  3.  xxxiii.  ‘21 ;  Rosin,  l.c.  p.  *251 ; 
Zunz.  “G.  S."  iii.  93).  Abraham  hen  David  of  P‘»*- 
quicrcs,  in  his  critical  notes  to  Maimonidcs’  “5  ad. 
Tcshubah.  v.  5.  also  asserts  the  influence  of  the 
stars  upon  destiny,  while  contending  that  by  faith 
in  God  man  may  overcome  this  iiitlueiice.  Judah 
ha-Levi  (“Cuzari."  iv.  91.  Ahralmm  ihn  Daud  (“  Emu- 
nali  Hamah.”  p.  8(5;  see  Kauf matin,  “Gesehiclite 
der  Auributcnlelnv  in  del*  Judisehcn  Rcligionsphiio- 
sophie t les  M it i elalters. ”  p.  247 hand  Alho(“  Ikkarim, 
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jv  4  >  could  not  free  themselves  altogether  from  the 
belief  in  the  "decrees  of  the  stars”;  imr  could  Nah 
niaiiidr*  (commentary  to  (Jen.  i.  Hi;  Lev.  x.xiii.  24. 
an,l  rls«*where\  Isaac  Arama  ("Akcdat  Yi/hak." 
xxxiv..  Introiluetion  to  Ex.),  Solomon  h.  Ail  ret 
(Kesponsa,  No.  (m2»,  ami  others.  As 
The  1  mingy  was  made  the  basis  of  Mcs- 
Basis  of  >ianie  calculations  in  almost  every 
Messianic  century  (see  Ibn  Ezra  to  Dan  \i.  20; 

Cal-  Abravam  l.  “  Mashmia*  Yeshu’ah”; 
culations.  A/ariah  dei  Rossi.  “  Meor  Enavim." 

rh.  xliii.  :  Zunz,  /.#*.  :  Steinsehneider, 
•• J udi^eh**  Literal ur."  in  Erseh  and  timber's  “En- 
CVr.  p.  HI.  notes  sn.  SI). 

M:tim<<nid«  s  was  tin*  only  authority  that,  opposed 
A-i \  energetically.  He  fouml  it  forbidden  by 
thf  I .;i w  in  the  verse,  **  Ye  shall  not  observe  times’* 
(•*!<»  ti-  i •Di  li  11  **)  Lev.  xix.  20.  in  aeeordanee  with  K. 
Akiha.  Sanh.  f>s//  (“  Yad,”  ‘Akkum.  \i.  S).  and  de¬ 
clared  it.  Talmudieal  utterances  not  withstanding,  to 
be  b. .r<l<ring  on  idolatry,  “a  disease,  not  a  science,  a 
live  under  the  shadow  of  which  all  sorts  of  supersti- 
ticu- ’ in ive,  and  which  must  lm  uprooted  In  order 
to  give  way  to  the  tree  of  knowledge 
Opposed  ami  the  tree  of  life*’  ("Letter  to  the 
by  Mai-  Men  of  Marseilles *’ ;  Steinschneider, 
monides.  “Cat,  Bodl.”  col.  1003;  ithm%  “  Hebr. 

I  ebers.”  p.  0J1).  However,  the  belief 
\  :«.«»  deeply  routed  to  be  abandoned  by  the  great 

i:  v  of  thinkers  (s«e  Low,  in  "Hen  Clmnanjn," 

.  pp.  no  4J4>.  Asthelast  important  prominent 
I  -  . <  r  of  Am  mingy  may  be  mentioned  David 
In*  astronomer  and  historian,  and  friend  of 
!  •  •  •  !<•  Brahe.  t he  contemporary  of  Wallenstein, 

w  b,  >.  historical  work,  “Zemah  David  "(see  intro- 
b.'-  b  ii  u,  vol.  ii.),  lays  great  stress  upon  the  inti n - 
:  e  o!  the  constellations  upon  history. 

M-’dern  M*ience  has  abolished  Astrology.  Only 
.v  fotimila  of  congrat illations.  "Ma/.zal  toh*’(Good 
:  -  k  .  i>  a  survival  of  the  old  belief,  as  is  the  rejec- 
of  c  ertain  days  in  the  week  or  the  month  for 
•■ddiiiifs  or  new  ventures  (see  Shulhan  ‘Anik. 
Voi'  li  De-ah.  170.  2». 

1:1  '"'lai'iiv:  Stc-ins<lin»*tili*r,  JVulischr  Lit rrntiir.  in  Krscli 
■*!.**i  omiImt's  Hnnjr.  pp.  441  44~ ;  idem.  IHr  //<  Itriiischai 
l  •  In  j  I  ill  mj,  ii  il,  s  Mitti  hilt,  IX,  pp.  1  «Sli,  mil  lil'd.  Ikili.  S|fi, 
"• -v*  '•'•d  :  hh  in.  in./#  ir.  (jimrt.  I{n\  xiii.  107— 1(R» ;  Zunz, 

iii.  '.fit  Ua :  SiTiiniiiit.  Stmtiin  Uln'1'  ./ Ihtisrhr  Ihli - 
pp.  Vienna,  lsdli;  L.  Low,  /)/#•  .ls- 

lr><!<nji,  in  ii,  /•  Hililisrhi  a,  Tnlmwlisclhii  uml  A ’ncfital- 
In  n  Z,  nm  jn  It,  n  riuuntnjn,  ISiiJ,  pp.  4<il.  4JI  rt  so/.: 
!'lt  in.  (k.mi  limn  I  tr  Srhriftni,  jj.;  liosin.  />/#*  Lttiik  itrn  Mni- 
1  pp.H'uf  >•#«/.;  iilrm.  in  Mamitwhrift.  Is*. is,  pp. 
H.  .  t  .>1.,-.:  senior  Such*,  i.  Berlin,  1*51. 

•b  K. 

ASTRONOMY.— Biblical  Data:  Biblical  As¬ 
tronomy,  inthehroadsen.se,  includes  the  views  taken 
in  tin*  boo^s  of  the  Bible  of  tin.*  position  of  the  earth 
Ml  the  universe,  ihe  designation  of  the  stars,  planets, 
tixeil  stars,  and  the  views  held  regarding  them. 
Hit*  material  for  the  subject,  except  so  far  as  the 
cartli  is  concerned,  is  very  meager,  dependence  for 
the  most  part  having  to  he  placed  on  ambiguous 
leterenees  <*hi«*lly  in  tin*  poetical  sections.  In  the 
present  article*  the  stars,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  in 
general  ale  dealt  with.  (For  the  earth,  sun.  and  moon, 
-ee  (  osmooony,  Srx,  Moox.)  Theskv.the  abode  of 
the  stars,  is  deserihed  as  a  “rakia*”  ty'pn.  a  plate); 
1,1:11  :iri-id.  broad,  solid  plate  possessing  a  certain 


thickness.  According  to  (Jen.  i.  (»,  this  rakin'  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  it  divided  the 
waters  above  from  those*  beneath.  God  "made” 
it  of  matter  already  existing  at  the  time  of  Crea¬ 
tion;  that  is,  He  did  not  “create"  it  at  that  time. 
The  rakia*  representing  the  sky  in  E/.ek.  i.  *22  re¬ 
sembled  ice;  therefore  if  is  <piite  possible  that  the 
author  of  Genesis,  like  Ezekiel,  regarded  the  skv  as 
being  composed  of  solidified  water  or  ice.  Such  a 
sky.  being  transparent,  would  permit  the  stars, which 
are  located  above  its  vault,  to  lie  seen  through  it. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  Gen.  i.  1(5,  were 
also  made  (not  created)  from  existing  material,  after 
light  had  come  into  existence.  Thcv 
The  Four-  were  certainly  made  of  the  material  of 
Elements  light,  just  as  the  vault  of  the  sky 
in  Genesis,  was  made*  out  of  water  material,  and 
tin*  human  soul  from  air  (Gen.  ii.  ?), 
and  all  things  living  upon  earth  from  earth  (Gen.  i. 
24).  All  these  were  made  of  the  four  elements, 
light  (or  tin*),  water,  air,  and  earth;  only  those 
creatures  which  subsist  in  air  and  water — that  is,  in 
other  elements  than  those  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed — were  created;  while  man,  the  image  of  God, 
although  living  on  earth  and  being  of  the  earth,  was 
“created  and  made”  (Gen.  i.  2<i,  27;  but  see  ii.  7). 

The  stars  were  supposed  to  he  living  creatures. 
If  t lie  difficult  passage  (Judges  v.  20)  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  a  poetical  figure,  the  stars 
**  walk  on  the  way  " ;  they  “come  out  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  “go  in”  at  night.  By  a  miracle,  sun  and 
moon  are  made  to  stand  suddenly  still  (Josh.  x.  12). 

They  light  from  their  courses  like 
Stars  warriors  on  the  march  (Judges  //;.); 
the  Hosts  the  poet  perhaps  thinks  of  falling 
of  Heaven,  stars.  In  later  times  the  stars  are 
spoken  of  as  “the  hosts  of  heaven.” 
This  conception  is  accurately  paralleled  among  the 
Assyrians,  kinsmen  of  the  Hebrews,  who  likewise 
conceive  of  tin*  stars  as  soldiers  serving  the  god  of 
heaven.  Ami.  and  probably  also  the  somewhat 
similar  god  Ninib,  whose  abode  was  tin*  planet 
Saturn.  Eabani  ( V )  is  compared  in  the  Gilgumesh 
epic  (tab.  i.  col.  5,  28,  40;  see  Schrader,  “  Iv.  B.” 
vi.  i.  IMG  ct  xr1//.)  with  an  army  of  Ann  and  falling 
stars  or  (tab.  i.  cols.  11,  JJ,  Jo;  see  ib.  p.  120)  with 
the  army  of  Ann  and  Ninib.  The  stars  stand  in 
God's  presence,  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  His  throne 
(I.  K.  x.xii.  10;  II  Chron.  xviii.  IS);  they  serve  Him 
(Nell.  ix.  0;  Ps.  ciii!  21),  and  praise  Him  (Ps.  ciii.  21), 
cxlviii.  2).  Like  the  kings  of  earth,  they  may  be 
consigned  by  God's  judgment  to  the  nether  world 
( Isa.  xxiv.  21  (t  **//.);  and  God  will  in  future  exe¬ 
cute  judgment  among  them  as  among  the  nations  of 
earth  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4  <t  Reverence  is  otTered 

to  them  as  living  creatures,  even  in  later  times  (Jer. 
viii.  2),  and  quite  naturally  upon  the  housetops 
(Jer.  xix.  1J,  xxxii.  20;  Zcph.  i.  5),  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Assyrians  worshiped  the  sun  (Gilgamesh 
epic,  iii.  2.  7  (15);  Schrader,  “Iv.  B.”  vi.  1,  146). 

At  the  head  of  this  starry  host  stands  a  “captain 
of  the  army”  ifcOSn  v-  I)an  viii- 

according  to  the  passage  in  Daniel,  he  was  the  star 
highest  in  altitude  as  well.  By  this  designation 
probably  Saturn  was  intended,  the  farthest  removed 
from  earth  and  therefore  the  highest  in  the  heavens, 
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and  which  is  held  by  tin*  Assyrians  to  In*  the-  “hi-li-  j 
we-tlnr  ”  of  the  Hock.  This  starry  army  be  longs  t.» 

YilW  II  ;  hence  the  frequent  expression 
“Captain  “Yiiwii  of  hosts ”  or  “God  ol  hosts 

of  Army.”  <niX3V|n|  v6x-  niX2Xin]  -»  >'»*>- 
cates  that  lie  is  the  actual  leader  of  the 
heavenly  array.  Ace ending  to  a  later  view,  however 
(Zeeli.  iv.  2.  10).  the  seven  planets  are  evidently 
termed  the  “seven  eves  of  God’  (Smelld.  “Alttesta- 
ineiit lielie  I teliginiisgesch. "  p.  :*»1:>.  imho.  just  as  the 
planet  Sat  tint  was  the  eye  of  Ann.  lord  ot  heaven  1 
anion g  the  Baby lonians.  It  would  appear,  then 
fore,  that  ihev  were  no  Ion irer considered  independent  j 
beings.  and  of  course  the  other  stars  likewise.  This 
passant*  has  probably  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
seven-armed  candlestick  of  the  leiuple;  and  it  has  , 
no  connect  ion  with  what  the  Hebrews  may  or  may  , 

not  have  conceived  coneerniiiir  the  planets.  ^ 

As  regards  the  individual  stars,  current  opinion  j 
holds  today  that  four  to  six.  perhaps  seven,  are  , 
named  in  the.  Old  Testament.  Such  an*:  “  Kesil”  j 
Isa.  xiii.  10;  Amos  v.  8;  Job  i.\.  II;  xxxviii..  j 
3h.  understood  ge*ne*rally  to  Ik*  Orion;  “  Kimali  j 
(n^2'2.  Amos  /./*.;  Job/./*.),  identical  with  Sirius  or  [ 
the  Pleiades;  “  ‘Ash  ”  or  “  Ayish  ”  Cry,  L’T  Job  ix. 
ip  xxxviii.  32),  possibly  the  Great  Hear,  possibly  the 
liyadesor  Pleiades;  “  Ma/./arot  Job  xxxviii. 

3‘2).  either  the  Pleiades  or  Ilyadcs.  or  possibly  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Crown.  Another  is  men¬ 
tioned/*  Hail  re  Tcman  “  (JETl  mn.  Job  ix.  !>)  but  it  , 
is  doubt  ful  w  hether  or  not  a  constella-  j 
Individual  tion  is  meant  by  this  at  all;  see  C*.  j 

Stars.  HolTinann.  in  **  Zeitsehr.  Alttestament-  « 
lielie  Wissemschaft,”  ii.  HIT.  who  holds  | 
that  Kesil  is  Orion;  Kimah.  Sirius;  ‘Ayish.  the  I Iy - 
ades;  Mazzarot.  the  Pleiades:  and  that  p'nmn  i> 
t«>  be  amended  to  read  j'SXn  mn  (“chambers  of  the 
Twins,”  Gemini). 

According  to  this  view,  all  tlie  lixed  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  would 
lie  in  one  re /ion  of  the  stellar  hemisphere;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stern  (Geigers  “Jud.  Ze*it.”  iii. 
these,  and  these*  emly,  are  mentieme-el  because*  they 
serve*  to  indicate  the*  seasons  of  the  cale*ndar.  These* 
identifications, ^  however,  admit  ed  no  peisitive  prewd: 
for  a  elise-onnee-ted  tradition  can  hardly  he*  considered 
a  demonstration.  The  emly  case*  in  which  anything 
approaching  proof  can  be*  adduced  is  that  ed  ‘Ash  e»r 
‘Ayish  by  means  of  the*  Talmudic  wend  xnv.  “yuta” 
(mentioned  with  this  star  and  perhaps  etymologic¬ 
ally  related  to  it)— in  Syriac,  Nmy;  in  Arabic.  XT? 
(“rain”) — which  would  agree  with  the  iele*a  of  tlie* 
constellation  of  the  Hvadcs,  the  “rain -stars.”  It 
should  then  be*  pimetuated  to  reael  “  ‘ayiisli**  (HolT- 
mann) 

“ Mazzarot. ”  in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  may  perhaps.  by 
comparison  with  Job  xxxvii.  0,  where  “mezarim” 
(D'MOi  is  paralleled  by  “heeler”  (TUT  ” cliamlK*r ”). 
be*  explained  as  identical  wit  li  “  Had  re  Teinan”  (chain  - 
Imts  of  the*  south)  (Job  ix.  0)  e>r  e-tymologically  re¬ 
ferred  t « >  the  Assyrian  “  massartu”  (R*tby Ionian  “niaz- 
zartti").  a  place*  wlie-re*  sennething  is  watelieel.  Hut 
it  is  just  as  likely  te>  be.  as  tradition  already  has  it. 
a  variation  of  “  ma/.zalot  M  (JYlim  II  Kings  x xiii.  5) 
—a  word  also  of  uneertaiu  meaning,  varying  as  its 
explanations  elo  between!  “planets.”  “  constellations 


of  the*  zeieliae*,”  anel  “stations  of  the*  moon.”  If  the; 
word  we  re*  indisputably  of  Assyro -Riby Ionian  origin 
anel  related  to  "manzaltu  ”  or  “inazaltu."  either  of 
tlie*  two  latte  r  significations  would  probably  1m*  the 
correct  one.  se*e*ing  that  “manzaltu”  means  “stand  “ 
or  “station.”  is  also  applied  to  stars,  anel.  like*  it*, 
svnonvm.  “  manzazti.”  deimtes  probably  some*  e»in*or 
,, thcred  the*  z.odiaenl  constellations. 

“  Kesil.”  remarkably  enough,  is  found  in  the*  plural 
in  Isa.  xiii.  lb.  where  **  the* stars  of  heaven  and  it>  p*r 
their]  kesilim  ”  are  spoken  ed.  This  is  eouuiioidy 
translated  “their  Orions.”  and  ise*xplaineel  as  mean 
itiir  “their  larger  ee  nisi  ellat  ions  ;  but  the  plural  <»! 
such  a  proper  name  is  very  hard  to  uneierstand 
One  would  hardly  speak  ed“tl»e*  Siriuse*s  ”  e*r  “  the 
Greater  Hears  ”  ed  the*  heavens.  It  is  probably  to  !»<• 
uinleTstooel  as  a  generic  term,  not  a  proper  name  at 
all.  audio  he  translated  “stars”  instead  of  “Orion*. 

A  corollary  herefrom  would  be*  that  “‘Ayish  “and 
**  Kimah  ’’would  then  alse>  be*  generic  names  and  n*  »t 
proper  ernes,  a  suppe>sitiem  wbieli  the*ir  exclusive  oe 
eurrenee  in  tin*  singular  wtmlel  not  disprove  (compare 
the*  generic  singulars  in  Isa.  xxx.  (*»).  Anel  when  God. 
in  Job  xxxviii.  31  *1  *7.,  issaielto  bind  Kimali.  open 
Kesil.  and  lead  ‘Ayish,  these  propernumes  may  well 
in  realitv  mean  nothing  more  than  planets,  meteor*, 
or  comets,  and  thus  the*  word  “Kesil”  <  fend )  1m*  a  in*; 
inappropriate  name*  for  the  vagrant  coun  t,  tberovii.j 
planet,  or  the*  headlong  me*teor.  It  is  true*,  liowevn 
that  difficulties  would  arise*  wlnn  cousielcring  tin 
“children  ed  “Ayish”  anel  various  i»tln*r  pe  tints  in 
connection  with  these*  names;  anel  altogether  thi- 
remarkable  plural  ed  Kesil  in  Isaiah,  with  its  usual 
translation,  must  remain  a  bone  ed  contention. 

That  “  nahasli  bariali  ”  (miCRl  “  Hying  serpent  “ 

!  Isa.  xxvii.  1  anel  Job  xxvi.  13,  denotes  a  eonsle-lla 
j  tie»n.  as  lias  been  claimed,  rests  upon  m»  evide-ne  r. 
i  <)f  plane  ts,  as  far  as  ascertainable  with  any  dcgii  1 
of  certainty,  emly  two  are*  mentioned  in  the  Old 
!  Testame  nt :  Saturn,  called  by  bis  Assyrian  name 
j  “Kevan”  tp'D)  in  Amos  v.  2(5;  and  “  Meleket  ha 
|  Shamavim”  (D’fX*n  ”the  quee*n  of  heaven.” 

Jer.  vii.  IS,  xliv.  17.  25.  etc.  That  tin 
Planets.  latter  me*ans  Venus  is  shown  by  tin 
cakes  which  are*  saiel  to  have  lK*e*»  baked, 
for  her.  Among  the  Assyro-Bahylonians  the  cake* 
edferings  were*  c*alle*el  ‘‘the  breael  ed  Ishtar”  (\  enusi. 

It  is' usually  claimed  that  by  the  word  “Held 
6i?\-l).  “sem  e>f  the  morning,”  in  Isa.  xiv.  12,.  the* 
morning  star,  eu\  more  correctly.  one* 
Helel,  ed  the  two  morning  stars,  is  meant: 
Morning,  and  the  analogy  with  ^6n  ("to  gl’*t 
Son  of  the  te-r  ”)  seemis  te>  fave»r  the  view.  (Moh-Iv 
considered,  however,  there  is  little* 
foundation  for  the  supposition,  since  Isaiah  give*s 
no  intimation  whatever  that  Iledcl  is  a  star  (Gunkcl. 
“Scbopfung  unel  C'haeis,”  pp.  132  tt  * 

The*  supposition  that  “Gael”  (*15)  in  Isji.  lxv.  11 
means “  Jupitei‘,”tlie*  ge>el  e>f  Fe»rtune,and  that  “  Me-ni 
05D).  in  the  same  verse,  means  “Venus”  (it  these 
readings  be  ce»rre*ct),  re*sts  upem  mere*  hypothesis. 

If  it  we*renot  that  the  late*  Hebrew  name  “Zeelek 
(jnv  =  ** justic*c» **)  fe»r  “Jupiter”  1>etrays.  not  an 
Assyro-Habyhmian  origin,  but  rather  a  late  Jewish 
erne — for  among  the  Assyro  -Babylonians  Saturn  is 
the  star  ed  justice — it  might  be*  aeee*pte*d  as  an  early 
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Jewish  name  for  that  planet  :  but  in  endeavor  lo 
connect  tliis  with  the  Olil  Testament  proper  names 
*•  Mclchizcdek  ”  ami  **  Adonizedck  *’  is.  to  say  tlu* 
least,  hazardous. 

'i'li*- <  Mil  Testament  contains  no  more  than  the  pre 
ceding  concerning  Hebrew  Astronomy.  Of  Hebrew 
a-troloL'y  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  it  contains  not 
a  \\oni;  for  the  passage  Isa.  xlvii.  1J,  wherein  as¬ 
tro  Infers  are  evidently  meant  by  “the  astrologers, 
t he  >tar -ira/.ers.  the  monthly  prognosticators.’*  is  re 
u.oded  by  iuo<t  scholars  as  post  exilic.  This  mav 
perhaps  indicate  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  possessed 
no  astrology;  at  all  events,  what  is  known  of  the 
astrology  <  1 1  tin*  later  Hebrews  shows  Assy  To  Baby¬ 
lonian  inllm-nce.  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Mejvury.  for  instance,  is  called  “the  star.**  just  as 
tii'-  .W-yro  Babylonians  designate  him  simply  as 
**  I  lie  planet.** 

Im  i  hm;i;.\i*ii v  :  <hink»Ts  n*c»*nt  Commentary  on  fJen.  *N«>- 
win-k  s«-n«--  may  Im*  ci»nMilt<*<i  'or  iru  idental  ivfcrenrrs  i«> 
I’iMn  al  >ir..r».. my :  f«.r  the  itahvloninn  views,  see  Jensen, 
•!*  r  Slraslmrg.  IS! HI.  jinssim  ;  Jas- 

H"U.  /,'tlhjnni  nt  JSiihi/hiniii  owl  Asfttfyio.  xx.-xxii.;  K|>- 
j»iT)Lr-sii~i»inaier.  .1  >t m w on ifH’fii a  <iun  Jialnjbni,  Freiburg, 

1  *'>!». 

-Hi.  P.  J. 

In  the  Talmud :  The  study  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole  u;i<  like  ail  other  sciences  in  olden  times. 
h<  i,l  in  elosot  connection  with  religion,  and  was 
euliivate.1  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  The  star 
u,,{*d  u*»s  t«,  the  heathen  an  object  of  worship,  bin 

i  .  the  Jews,  whether  national  or  Ilellcnizcd. 

^  ii'n  this  reverence  there  was  connected  a  supersti- 
*•  1,111  ’lie  stars  determined  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  computation  of  time  also  depends 
Ancient  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
Conception  bodies;  and  this  again  was  closely  con- 
ot  As-  nected  with  religion.  It  is  obvious, 
ironomy.  therefore,  that  the  Astmnomv  of  the 

1  ahnudists  could  not  bean  independ¬ 
ent  -eirnee  any  more  than  that  of  the  Babylonians, 
ptians.  the  Greeks,  or  of  all  other  nations  of 
an th j u ivy  or  of  the  mi  dieval  ages:  it  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  oi  knowledge  belonging  to  theology.  Onlv 
J h« -"<■  data  which  are  purely  astronomical  are  dealt 
with  here;  for  the  rest  see  Astuoi.ooy,  Cai.kndau, 
•nxl  Idolatry.  Nor  can  those  cosmological  specu- 
hit ions  which  were  prevalent  among  all  nations  of 
antiquity  be  discussed  in  this  article. 

1  he  facts  handed  down  form,  however,  onlv  a 
fim  tionof  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  tal¬ 
mudists:  for  in  their  academies  they  touched  upon 
v-»  ieiilitie  problems  only  so  far  as  they  related  to  re- 
b^i.ius  ^uestions.  and  exercised  great  reserve  regard¬ 
ing  t heir  stellar  investigations,  so  as  not  to  betray 
I  ie  secrets  of  the  festival  calendar,  an  important 
pn\ ilege  of  the  house  of  the  Palestinian  patriarch 
and  uf  his  tribunal.  For  these  two  reasons  the  fol¬ 
low  mg  account  will  naturally  give  only  an  inade- 
ijmite  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  Astronomy  among 
t  a  .<\\s  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  common 
(  M.  furthermore,  these  fragments  do  not  emanate 
fn,m  °M;*  homogeneous  system,  as  they  are  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  at  least  four  centuries,  and  are  trace- 
hl<*  ,n  'arioiis  authors.  Palestinian  and  Babylonian, 
anmng  whom  some  were  inclined  to  mysticism. 

m  high  Value  of  astronomical  knowledge  is 


already  demonstrated  by  the  astronomical  section  of 
tile  Book  of  Enoch  (about  72-Nh.as  well  as  hy  such 
sayings  as  those  of  Elea/.ar  IJisma  (alum:  a 

profound  mathematician,  who  could 
Astronomy  “count  the  drops  in  the  ocean  "  (Hor. 
a  Tie-  IP").  and  who  declared  that  “ability  to 
ligious  compute  tin*  solstice* and  thcealendar  is 
Study.  the  *  dessert  [auxiliaries]  of  wisdom  ’  ” 

(Ab.  iii.  IS).  Among' the  sciences  tliat 

Jobanan  lu  n  Zakkai  mastered  was  a  knowledge*  of 
the  solstices  and  the  calendar;  the  ability  to 

compute  the  course  s  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  (Suk 
~S/k  Eater  writers  declare-  that  “to  him  who  can 
compute  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  re  volution  of 
the  planets  and  ne  glects  to  do  so.  may  beapplied  tlie 
weirds  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  v.  1‘2>,  -  Tiny  regard  not 
tin*  work  eif  the*  Lord,  neit her  c-onsieler  the*  operation 
*»f  his  hands.***  To  pay  attention  to  the  course 
<»f  the  sun  and  to  the  revolution  of  the*  planets  is  a 
religious  injunction;  for  such  is  the*  import  of 
the  wools  (I)eut.  iv.  (>).  “This  is  your  wisdom  and 
yemr  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations” 
(Shah.  loo). 

Despite  the- general  importance  anel  religious  .sig¬ 
nificance  attached  to  Astronomy  in  the  Holy  Land, 
ne>  seieiititie  eliscove*ries  we  re  made  there*.  Astro¬ 
nomical  observatorie*s  and  instruments  are  nowhere 
mentioned,  unless  among  the*  latter  are  included  a 
chart  illustrating  the*  various  phase's  e»f  the  inoon(R. 
IL  ii.  8),  anel  a  sort  of  te*lescope  for  the*  calculation 
of  air  line  distances  (“nnzofot.**  Ye*r.  *Er.  v.  2 2<7; 
“shefofcrct.**  Bah.  *Er.  43M.  The  starry  heavens 
of  Palestine  interested  the  Jews,  indeeel,  as  creations 
of  God.  as  means  to  determine  the 
No  holidays;  but  for  a  be  tter  knowledge' 
Scientific  of  them  tlu*  Jews  were  undoubtedly 
Discoveries  indebted  to  the*  Babylonians  anel  their 
in  Pal-  Hellenic  pupils,  as  evideneed  hy  the 
estine.  foreign  term  “gematria,”  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  computation  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  Possibly  this  word  represents  a  transposition 
of  jtMwuarua  =  “ arithmetic,  mathematics ”  (Sachs, 

“  Beit  rage,  ii.  *4) — “a  sister  science  of  astronomy 
from  the  earliest  times,  hut  destined  as  the  mathe¬ 
matical  element  to  obtain  adequate  importance  only 
in  later  periods**  (Pauly -Wissowa.  “ Healencyklopfl- 
die  der  Classisehen  Altcrthumsw  issenseliaft,”  1831, 
ii.).  Most  of  the  observations  of  a  seieiititie  nature 
were  transmitted  by  Samuel  (2-*>U).  who  attended  the 
schools  of  the  Babylonians,  and  who  claimed  to  pos¬ 
sess  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  regions 
as  of  the  streets  of  hB  own  city  Nehardea.  Certain 
rules  must  nevertheless  have  existed:  for  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Bahban  Gamaliel  (about  100).  who  applied 
the  above-mentioned  lunar  tablets  and  telescope, 
relied  for  authority  upon  such  as  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  bv  his  paternal  ancestors  (Yer.  K.  II.  ii.  58//; 
Bah.  K.  II.  2A/). 

As  in  the  Bible,  so  also  in  the  Talmud,  heaven  and 
earth  .designate  the  two  borders  of  the  universe. 
The  former  is  a  hollow  sphere  covering  the  earth. 

It  consists,  according  to  one  authority,  of  a  strong 
and  firm  plate  two  or  three  fingers  in  thickness,  al¬ 
ways  lust  tons  and  never  tarnishing.  Another  tan- 
naitic  authority  estimates  tin*  diameter  of  this  plate 
as  one-sixth  of  the  sun’s  diurnal  journey;  while 
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another.  a  Babylonian,  estimates  it  at  1,000  para- 
saiigs.  According  to  others,  the  diameter  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  is  equal  l«»  tile  distance  covered  in  50 or  500 
years;  and  this  is  true  also  of  tin*  earth  and  the  lance 
s**a  < ~Teliom  upon  which  it  rests  (Yer.  Her.  i.  2/*; 
Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  i.  0).  The  distance  of  the  firma- 
luent  from  tin*  earth  is  a  journey  of  5oo  years — n 
di-tance  equivalent  to  the  diameter  of  the  firma- 
m*  tit.  through  which  the  sun  must  saw  its  way  in 
order  to  become  visible  (Yer.  Her.  i.  2»\  bot.;  I  Vs. 
IM-m.  The  firmament,  according  to  some,  consists 
of  fire  and  water,  and,  according  to 

Con-  others,  of  water  only  ;  while  the  stars 
ceptions  of  ei.nsist  of  tire  (Yer.  R.  II.  ii.  58,/). 

Heaven  .  East  and  west  are  at.  least  as  far  re- 
and  Earth,  moved  from  each  other  as  is  the  fir¬ 
mament  from  the  earth  (Tumid.  32//). 
Heaven  and  earth  “kiss  each  other”  at  the  horizon; 
and  between  the  water  above  and  that  below  there 
an-  but  two  or  three  fingi-rbreadths  (Hen.  K.  ii.  4: 

Hair.  ii.  5).  The  earth  rests  upon  water  and 
is  eneompa>sed  by  it.  According  toother  concep¬ 
tions  the  earth  is  supported  by  one,  seven,  or  twelve 
pillars.  These  rest  upon  water,  the  water  upon 
mountains,  the  mountains  upon  the  wind,  and  the 
wind  upon  the  storm  (Hag.  125;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77//). 
The  nations  of  antiquity  generally  believed  that  the 
earth  was  a  disk  floating  on  water.  Then*  is  also 
mentioned  the  terrestrial  globe.  ** kaddur.”  though 
it  may  also  be  translated  as  “disk."  When  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  attempted  to  ascend  to  heaven  lie  rose 
even  higher  and  higher,  until  the  earth  appeared  as 
a  gl« 4m*  and  the  sea  as  a  tray  (Yer.  ‘Ah.  Zarali  ili. 
42*\  lH»t.i.  The  earth  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  habitable  land,  desert,  and  sea. 

It  was  assumed  that  our  present  earth  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  many  others  which  were  not  good  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Creator,  who  traverses  in  all  18,000  worlds, 
and  for  this  reason  is  frequently  styled  “Lord  of  the 
Worlds " (Hen.  H.  iii.  7,  ix.  2:  Midr.  Tell,  xxxiv.). 
The  ocean  also  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  the 
whole  world  is  said  to  drink  of  its  waters  (Ta‘an. 

According  to  mystic  speculation  there  are  seven 
In-awns,  the  first  of  which  is  called  “velum”  (cur¬ 
tain);  the  second,  ** firmament,”  etc.  (Hag.  12//). 
Whether  these  worlds  are  similar  to  ours  is  not 
stated.  The  correct  impression  concerning  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  the  starry  host  is  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Likish  (about  250): 
“There  are  twelve  ma/.zalot  [signs  of  the  zodiac], 
ca«'h  having  thirty  armies:  each  army,  thirty  camps 
lJOEDS  =  ni*tm  j ;  each  camp,  thirty  legions  [com¬ 
pare  Matt,  xx vi.  53);  each  legion,  thirty  cohorts; 
<*aeh  cohort,  thirty  corps  (compare  ICratiss,  “Lclin- 
worti  r.”  s.r.  pcni( :  and  each  corps  lias  365.000  myr¬ 
iads  of  stars  entrusted  to  it"  (Her.  32//). 

1  he  Talmud  subscribes,  as  do  all  astronomers  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Copernicus,  to  the  geocentric  world- 
conception,  according  to  which  the  stars  move  about 
the  earth.  The  conceptions  of  this  motion  were 
Various.  Aristotle  believes  that  the  stars  have  no 
motion  of  their  own,  being  firmly  attached  to  circles 
of  rotation;  and  he  further  ascribes  to  every  circle 
containing  a  star  a  sphere  of  motion  whose  cen¬ 
ter  is  the -earth  (Pauly  -Wissowa.  “  Beah-neyklopndie 
der  Clavd<ehen  Alterthuniswisscnsehaft."  1841..  if). 


Perhaps  the  wonderful  Baraita  Pcsahini  94//  gives 
expression  to  this  idea  in  t lie  following;  “The 
learned  of  Israel  say.  ‘The  sphere 
Motions  stands  firm,  and  the  planets  revolve'; 
of  the  the  learm-d  of  the  nations  say.  *  Tin- 
Heavenly  sphere  moves,  ami  the  planets  stand 
Bodies.  firm.*  The  learned  of  Israel  si  v,  ‘  The 
sun  moves  by  day  beneath  tile  firma¬ 
ment,  and  by  night  above  the  firmament’;  the 
learned  of  the  nations  say.  *  The  sun  moves  by  dav 
beneath  the  firmament.  and  by  night  beneath  Un¬ 
earth. The  patriarch  Judah  ].  (about  200)  behoved 
that  in  flic*  first  instance  the  Jewish,  and  in  th«- 
second  the  m»n-Jewish.  conception  was  correct.  Tin- 
sun  travels  in  four  directions.  During  Xisan. 
Tyvar.  and  Siwan  (spring)  it  travels  in  the  south, 
in  order  to  unit  tin*  >m*w ;  during Tammuz.  Ah,  and 
Elul  (summer).  directly  above  the  earth,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  fruit : during Tisliri,  Hcshwan.  and  Kislew. 
above  tin*  sea.  in  order  to  absorb  the  waters;  and  in 
Teliet.  Shebat,  and  Adar.  over  the  desert,  in  order 
that  the  grain  may  not  dry  up  and  wither  (/'/>.). 

The  sun  lias  365  windows  through  which  it 
emerges;  1*2  in  the  east,  1**2  in  tin*  west,  and  1  in 
the  middle,  the  place  of  its  first  entrance.  The 
course  described  by  it  in  a  year  is  traversed  by  the 
moon  in  30  days.  The  soiaryear  is  longer  by  11 
days  than  the  lunar  year  (Yer.  R.  II.  ii.  58//).  The 
sun  completes  its  course  in  12  months;  Jupiter,  in 
12  years:  Saturn,  in  30  years;  Venus  and  Mars,  in 
4*0  years  (Hen.  R.  x.  4);  however,  an  objection 
is  raised  here  (in  a  gloss)  against  the  last-mentioned 
number.  King  Antoninus  asked  the  patriarch  why 
the  sun  rises  in  tin*  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  At 
the  time  of  the  Deluge  it  traveled  in  the  opposite 
direction  (Sanli.  91//,  los/q.  Every  28  years  it  re¬ 
turns  to  its  original  point  of  departure,  and  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  of  the  spring  solstice  it  is  in  opposition 
with  Saturn,  although  Plato  maintained  that  the 
sun  and  planets  never  return  to  the  place  whence 
they  started.  This  is  the  cycle  of  28  years  (Ber.  59//); 
the  moon-cycle  of  19  years  may  have  been  meant  in 
the  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  i.  14. 

The  four  solstices  (the  Tck  u  fot  of  Xisan.  Tammuz. 
Tisliri,  and  Teliet)  are  often  mentioned  as  determin¬ 
ing  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  t lien.1  are  occasional 
references  to  the  rking-place  of  the  sun  (‘Er.  56//). 
Sometimes  six  seasons  of  the  year  are  mentioned 
(Gen.  R.  xxxiv.  11),  and  reference  is  often  made  to 
the  receptacle  of  the  sun  (m/ify/A/or),  by 
Six  means  of  which  the  heat  of  the  orb  is 
Seasons,  mitigated  (Gen.  R.  vi.  6,  and  else¬ 
where).  The  revolutions  of  the  moon 
were  undoubtedly  known:  for  “Israel  computes  by 
the  moon,  the  other  nations  by  the  sun  ”  (Suk.  29//, 
and  elsewhere-).  God  expressly  prohibits  the  reveal¬ 
ing  of  the  secrets  of  chronology  (Ket.  112'0*  Samuel 
sent  to  R.  Johanan  a  list  of  the  leap-years  for  sixty 
years,  which  the  latter  did  not  regard  as  exhilct- 
ing  any  remarkable  mathematical  skill  (Hul  955*. 
"The  moon  liegins  to  shine  on  the  1st  of  the  month: 
its  light  increases  until  the  15th.  when  the  disk  |D)pD*l 
(fh/TA///;)]  is  full;  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  it  wanes; 
and  on  the  3o.th  it  is  invisible"’  (Ex.  R.  xv.  26). 

From  the  namesof  the  seven  planets 'were  derived 
the  nanus  of  the  days  of  the  week:  and  each  day 
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was  consecrated  to  the  partic  ular  planet  tliat  ruled 
during  tla*  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  Tal¬ 
mudists  were  familiar  with  the  planets. 
Seven  ami  their  characteristics  (see  Astroi.- 
Planets.  ooyj:  hut  only  the  week-days  were 
emiuted.  while  the  Sabbath  had  a  name 
of  its  own.  The  names  of  t  he  seven  planets  arc:  (1) 
*' Shabbetai,**  Saturn;  (2)  “Zedck,*’  Jupiter:  (.*») 
"Maadini.”  Mars;  (4 )  "  Hammah,“  the  sun  ;  (5)  **  KV>- 
kebet  or“Xogah.”  **  Kokab-Noifaii.”  Venus;  (U) 

•  K.ikab."  Mercury  :  (7)  “  Lebanali.”  the  moon.  Ac 
('•rdiiu'  Jo  the  first  letterof  each  of  their  names.  thev 
nre  called  “SlieZaM  HeX KaL"  (Shah.  P29A.  1  .“><;#/ ; 
P«--ik.  \l  xx. ;  Poke  R.  El.  vi.).  The  worship  of 
\i  iiu<  i<  mentioned  (IVsik.  R.  xxxi..cd.  Friedmann, 
j.  I  bt'M.and  warning  is  given  not  to  confuse  it  with 
:  in  dawn  t  SOITjn  Vcr.  I5er.  i.  2r). 

I  i,“‘  twelve  eonstel lat ions  of  the  zodiac  arc:  Aries 
•”  Tal.  h"»,  Taurus  (** Sbor”),  Gemini  (“Teomim  **), 
C.iiM  .  r  < **  Sart on”),  Leo  (**  Ari  ”),  Virgo  (-  Betulah” }. 
Libra  (“  Mo/.nayim  ”t.  Scorpio  (“Akrab),  Sagitta- 
'ni'.  Archer  (”  Kasshat  **).  ('uprirornus  (“Gedi”). 
Aquarius  (**  I)eli  ”},  and  Pisces  (~  Dugim  ”).  Accord - 

il.-r  *o  the  first  letter  of  each,  thev  are  r*«»lWti velv 
•■•o. -I  "T* -T -**  “SnAli."  -Mh  AK."  -<iel>al>- 

P-ik.  H.  l.r.,  and  Pirke  R.  El.  Rasin'  on  B.  M. 

1  ( m>A.  and  elsewhere).  The  first  three 
Tne  Zodiac,  are  in  the  east,  the  second  three  in  the 
south,  i h<*  third  three  in  the  west,  ami 
'  ::i"]  1  bree  in  the  north;  and  all  are  attendant  on 
:  •  ~'m.  According  to  <me  conception,  Aries.  Leo, 

•  •  I  Sagittarius  face  northward:  Taurus,  Virgo.  and 
1  f^j.-ormis  westward:  Gemini.  Libra,  and  Aqua- 
-  -out h ward;  .and  Cancer.  Scorpio,  and  Pisces 
'■  aid  ( \  alk..  Lx.  -IIS ;  Kings  1K5).  According  to 
,!<  ■  atmaii ic  view.  Taurus  E.glah")  is  in  the 

and  the  Scorpion  in  the  south  rEr.  5<W :  ]Ys . 

'S  ’.  jSonie  read  “‘Agalah”  (Wa^on  =  Charles’s 
o^.ini.  see  I  os.  to  Pes.  b/\]  Each  constellation 
>  for  one  month;  viz.,  Aries  in  Xisan  (March), 
in  I.vvar  (April),  etc.  (Pcsik.  R.  xxvii. 

::!■  p.  13M;  IVsik.  R.  K.  xiii.  il(i„). 

Liat  the  zodiacal  circles  were  generally  known  is 
-  1’1'  iit  from  the  frequency  of  their  interpretation  in 
^rnions  and  from  their  liturgical  application  in  post- 
!  almmlie  times.  An  allusion  to  Aquarius  is  found 
'L-  in  a  Malty  Ionian  incantation  ((Sit.  09//). 

1  In-  Milky  \\  ay  is  called  “  Fire  Stream.”  a  name 
borrowed  from  Daniel  vii.  10  (“  Xehar  di-nur”), 
'lii'ie  it  may  possibly  have  had  the  same  signification. 

1  he  statement  is  also  made  that  the  sting  of  Scorpio 
may  be  seen  lying  in  the  Milky  Way 
Other  (Hag.  134;  Ex.  R.  xv.  0,  *c'X  “iro; 
Stars  and  Mer.  5N b).  Samuel  said:  “We  have  it 
omets.  as  a  tradition  that  no  eomet  ever  passed 
across  the  face  of  Orion  [“  Kesil  ”]  ;  for 
lniiN  should  happen  the  earth  would  Ik* destroyed.” 
n  hen  Ins  bearers  objected  to  this  statement,  saving, 
y'1  ",l  s<  (1  that  this  occurs,'’  Samuel  replied;  “It 
nn  \  appears  so;  for  the  (*omet  passes  either  above 
m  x  o\\  the  star.  Possibly  also  its  radiance  passes. 
tiul  ,ln1  i,s  1,0,1  .v.”  Again.  Samuel  sa vs;  ‘But  for 
wann,h  (>rion,  tin*  earth  could  not  exist,  be- 
<;!Us,  of  the  frigidity  of  Scorpio;  furthermore,  Orion 
s  m  ar  Iaurus,  with  which  the  warm  season  be- 
br,ns(5er.  Mer.  ix.  i*.;  Bab.  Ber.  h SA).  The  comet. 


because  of  its  tail,  is  called  “kokbade-shabbit  ”  (rod* 
star).  Joshua  b.  Ilananiah.  the  famous  teacher  of 
the  Law  (about.  100).  declared  that  a  star  appears 
once  every  seventy  years  and  leads  mariners  astray  ; 
lienee  they  should  at  such  time  lay  in  a  larger  store  of 
provisions  (Ilor.  10//).  Rapoport  endeavors  to  prove 
that  tin*  path  of  i l.-dley  s  comet  bail  been  computed 
by  a  wise  rabbi  (Epistle  to  Slonimski  in  “Toledot 
ba  Shamayim,”  Warsaw.  Isjsi.  Samuel  said;  “1 
know  all  tlu*  paths  of  heaven,  but  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  flu*  comet.” 

The  following  Biblical  names  of  constellations  are 
nientionedand  explained:  =  nx23-  Pleiades  [a 

cluster  of]  about  a  hundred  stars,  and  fur  tin*  mueh- 
disputed  its  equally  obscure  Aramaic  equiva¬ 
lent  NnV  (MS.  M.  XDX*.  Syriac  stnvj?.  is  given  (Her. 
*>s^)-  The  following  two  sagas  also  have  reference 
to  natural  pln  inunetia.  When  R.  Jacob  died,  stars 
were  seen  by  day :  when  R.  Hiyyadicd.  stones  of  fire 
fell  from  heaven  (M.  K.  The  latter  mav  pos¬ 

sibly  lx*  a  reference  to  meteors. 

Buu.iooRArifY :  Winer.  It.  II.  ii.  Tc»-.r>20,  Leirvsir,  ]S4K;  Ham- 

1  turner.  It.  It.  T.  ii.  77  >1. r. 

•I-  SK-  L.  B. 

— —in  rost-Taimudic  Times:  THih  the  revival 
of  Greek  science  which  took  place  in  Islam,  Jews 
were  intimately  connected,  and  the  “Almagest”  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  by  Salmi  ibn  Tabari  as 
early  as  H)o,  while  one  of  tin*  earliest  independent 
students  of  Astronomy  among  the  Arabs  was  Ma- 
shallah  (751-S7J?).  Jews  seem  to  liave  been  partic¬ 
ularly  concerned  with  tin*  formation  of  astronomical 
tables  of  practical  utility  to  astronomers.  Sind  ben 
Ali  (about  sJO)  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors 
t<»  the  tables  drawn  up  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Sultan  Maimun.  Xo  less  than  twelve  Jews  were 
concerned  in  the  Toledo  tables,  drawn  up  about 
10SO  under  the  intbieneeof  Ahmad  ihn  Zaid,  and  the 
celebrated  “  A lfotisine  Tables  ”  were  executed  under 
the*  superintendence  of  Isaac  ibn  Sid.  while  Jews 
wen*  equally  concerned  in  the  less-known  tables 
of  Pedro  IV. 

Isaac  Alhadih  compiled  astronomical  tallies  from 
those  of  A1  Rakkam.  Al-Battam.  and  Ihn  al-ICam- 
mad.  Joseph  ibn  Wakkar  (1J57)  drew  up  tables  of 
the  period  720  (Ilcg. );  while  Mordeeai  Comtino  and 
Mattathia  Delacrut  c  ommented  upon  the*  Persian  and 
Paris  tables  respectively ;  the  latter  were  eommented 
upon  also  by  Farissol  Botarel.  Abndiatn  ibn  Ezra 
translated  Al-MattanFs  Canons  of  the  Kliowarezmi 
Tables,  and  in  bis  introduction  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  Jew  in  India  who  helped  Jacob  ben  Tarik 
to  translate  tin*  Indian  astronomical  tables  according 
to  tlie  Italian  cycle  of  4J2.000  years.  Ollier  tables 
were?  compiled  by  Jacob  1n*ii  Makir.  Emanuel  ben 
Jacob,  Jacob  ben  David  ben  Yom-Tob  P<k*1  (13(>1), 
Solomon  ben  Elijah  (from  the  Persian  tables),  and 
Abraham  Zacuto  of  Salamanca  (about  1515). 

The  earliest,  to  treat,  of  Astronomy  in  Hebrew  on 
a  systematic  plan  was  Abraham  bar  IIiyya,  who 
wrote  at  Marseilles,  about  1 175-4.  Discussions  on 
astronomical  points,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
spheres,  and  disputed  points  in  calculating  the  cal¬ 
endar  occ  ur  frequently  in  the  works  of  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  Abraham  ihn  Ezra,  and  .Maimnnidcs,  while  a 
new  system  of  Astronomy  is  contained  in  the  u  Wars 
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of  tin*  L«»nl  “  ( **  Milkaiuoi  Adonai **}  of  Levi  1m  m 
Gerstm. 

Jews  urn-  especially  helpful  in  the*  progress  of  tin* 
seience  l»v  their  wmk  as  translators:  Moses  ilm  Tib- 
I m >n  translated  from  tin*  Arabic  Jabir  ben  Allah’s 
acute  eriliei-ms  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  (’nj.i  rnieus.  and.  thus  brought  them  to 
the  notice  of  Maimoiihles.  Ibn  alllaitliam  s  Arabic 
c«  »ui  jMinlium  of  Astronomy  was  a  particular  favorite 
of  Jewish  aMroin »mers :  besides  being  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Dm  Abraham  Faqiiin.  it  was  turned  into 
Hebrew  bv  Jacob  hen  Makir  and  Solomon  ibn  Pater 
Cohen  and  hit"  Latin  by  Abraham  de  Bahnes.  Other 
translations  from  the  Arabic  were  by  Jacob  Anatoli. 
Moses  Galeiin.  and  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus.  who 
thus  were  the  means  (»f  bringing  tin*  Greco- Arabic 
astronomers  to  the  notice  of  western  Europe.  Jacob 
Anatoli,  for  example,  translated  into  Hebrew  both 
the  "  Ahnaircst  *’  and  A  vermes*  compendium  of  it.  and 
this  Hebrew  version  was  itself  translated  into  Latin 
by  J.  (’hristmann.  Other  translators  from  the  He¬ 
brew  into  Latin  were  Abraham  dc  Palmes  and  Ka- 
loiivmus  ben  David  of  Naples,  while  David  Kaloiiy* 
mus  ben  Jaeoli.  Ephraim  Mizrahi,  and  Solomon 

t  li«r  I-itiu  into  1 1»-l >rt-w _ 

The  well-known  family  of  translators,  the  Ilm  Tib 
lions,  may  be  especially  mentioned.  In  practical 
Astronomy  Jewish  work  was  even  more  effective. 
Jacob  ben  Makir  (who  is  known  also  as  Pmphiat 
Tibbon  ‘appears  to  have  been  professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Mont|H*llier.  about  1300.  ami  to  have  invented  a 
quadrant  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  astrolabe. 
Levi  ben  Gerson  was  also  tin*  inventor  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  instrument,  and  is  often  quoted  with  respect 
under  the  name  of  Leon  de  Bafiolas.  Bond  dc  I^attes 
also  invented  an  astronomical  ring.  Abraham  Za- 
cuto  ben  Samuel  was  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Sala¬ 
manca.  and  afterwatd  astronomer  royal  to  Emanuel 
of  Portugal,  who  bad  previously  been  advised  by  a 
Jewish  astronomer.  Kabhi  Joseph  Yecinho.  a  pupil 
of  Abraham  Zaeiito.  as  to  the  project  put  before  him 
by  Columbus,  who,  in  carrying  it  out,  made  use  of 
Zaeuto's  -  Almanac**  and  “Tables.*’ 

With  the  Renaissance.  Jewish  work  in  Astronomy 
lost  in  importance,  as  Europe  could  revert  to  the 
Greek  astronomers  without  it.  The  chief  name  con¬ 
nected  with  the  revival  of  astronomical  studies  on 
the  Baltic  is  that  of  David  G.VNsof  Prague  pi, 

’who  corresponded  with  Kepler.  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Regiomontanus:  he  was  acquainted  with  the  C«»pcr- 
nieati  system.  Imt  preferred  that  of  Ptolemy,  while 
as  late  :i<  1 T 1 4  David  Nieto  of  London  still  stood 
out  against  the  Copernican  system.  Altogether,  in 
reviewing  Jewish  Astronomy  in  tin*  Middle  Ages, 
one  can  not  claim  that  Jews  themselves  made  many 
contributions  to  tin*  science;  but  by  making  the 
Greco- Arabic  Astronomy  accessible  to  Europe,  they 
aided  in  keeping  the  interest  in  the  subject  alive, 
ami  prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  the  science 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  practical  side  of 
the  science,  their  chief  contributions  were  of  more 
value:  almost  all  the  tables  used  by  astronomers  and 
navigators  were  their  work,  while  they  introduced 
several  improvements  in  astronomical  instruments. 
See  also  Cai.kndak. 

Tlie  modem  epoch  of  the  science  begins  with  a 


great  Jewish  name,  that  of  Sir  William  IIkkm  iikl 
( whose  Jewish  origin  is  acknowledged 
bv  bis  biographer,  llis  systematic  survey  of  the 
heavens,  continued  and  completed  by  bis  son  John, 
his  catalogues  of  nebula*  and  clusters,  and  bis  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  planet  1’ ran  us.  may  1m*  classed  among  the 
greatest  exploits  in  the  history  of  Astronomy.  He 
also  started  the  investigation  into  the  const  it  ul  ion 
of  the  universe,  determined  the  path  of  the  sun 
toward  the  constellation  Vega,  and  in  innumerable 
ways  started  this  science  along  the  lines  on  which  it 
developed  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  spec¬ 
trum  analysis.  He  was  assisted  throughout  his 
work  by  bis  sister  Caroline  HclSrhcl  ( 1  ToO-lS-lS). 
Since  bis  time  no  very  great  Jewish  name  lias  been 
coined ed  with  the  development  of  astronomical 
■science,  but  no  less  titan  fourteen  of  the  asteroids 
were h»catcd  by  If.  Goldschmidt  ( lSUg-tiG) — at  a  time 
when  the  discovery  of  an  asteroid  was  by  no  mean- 
so  easy  a  task  or  so  frequent  an  occurrence  as  it  is 
nowadays — and  W.  Beer  (1711T- ISoU),  the  brother  of 
Meyerbeer,  was  the  first  to  draw  an  accurate  map 
of  the  moon.  Of  contemporaries.:  the  most  distin 
giiishrd  is  Moritz.  Locwy  (h.  1S33),  director  of  tin* 

Paris  OI»st-rv:it<n-v.  :in<l  til**  iiiv<»i»t*  »r  the  comlu  nr 

elbow  telescope,  by  which  the  stars  maybe  observed 
without  bending  the  neck  back  anti  without  leaving 
the  comfortable  observatory. 

The  following  list  of  Jewish  astronomers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  approximate-  periods  of  their 
activity,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  tirst 
names,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  maybe  of  service  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  minuter  details: 


Abraham  «le  Baiuns.  » 
.Al>rahatn  ilm  Kzra  i  UliCt 
Abraham  bar  Hiyya  (113ft). 
Aliralmm  of  Toledo  <  KTTS). 
Abraham  Zacuto  Ih*ii  Samue1 
<  l»Jt  h.  rent.). 

Andruzagar  i»*»n  Zadi  Farueh. 
August illius  Kirius  (1521).  • 
Baruch  Sklow  (circa  1777). 
Baruch  lien  Solomon  1m*h  Juab 
(1457). 

Biamliiiio  (15th  rent.). 

Bonet  dr  I  Wittes  <15m>). 

Caleb  AfrlldojMilu  ( 15th cent.). 
David  t.ans  ‘died  1UI3). 

I»avid  Kalonymus  lien  Jacob 
(14ft4>.  / 

David  ilm  Nahmias. 

David  Nieto  (died  172X). 

Dayan  Hnssnn  (*.*72). 

Klia  Misrahi  (died  152t»). 
Kmutiuel  lietiJuenb  <134»>-ti5). 
Kphraim  Mizrahi. 

Farissol  M«*si*s  Botarel  <  14*>5) . 
Hanam*el  !h*h  Hiishiel  (dit*tl 
l()2o>). 

Hayyini  I.isker  <Kd2  3»i>. 
Ilavyim  Vital  Calabrese  (dU*d 
*  litJft). 

Isaac  ben  Aaron  <  K5bS). 

Isiac  Abu  al-Khuir  lien  Sam¬ 
uel  (KUO). 

Isaac  Altialia  lien  Baruch 
(liciViU). 

Isaac  ilm  Albadib  (1370). 

Is*ui«*  Israeli  lien  Joseph  (131ft- 
:>» ) 

Isaac  lien  M»*ir  Spira. 

Isaae  lieu  Mosi*s  Kphodaeus. 
Pmphiat  Duran  <13D2-14ttt). 


Isaae  Dm  Sid  <1252*. 

Israel  Lyons  (died  1775). 

Israel  saniosr  oiied  1772.) 

Jaeob  Anatoli  < 1232). 

.Lieoh  tarsi  (Jaeob  al-Corsono 
lien  Al*i  Abraham  Isaae.  * . 

Jaeob  lien  David  lien  Yom-Tob 
P*m*1  (13»H». 

Jaeob  lien  Elia. 

Jaeob  1h*u  Judah  Kahrut  < RW2i . 

Jaeob  lien  Makir,  Pmphiat 
Tiblwm  <12s1»-i:#H). 

Jacob  lien  Samson  (1123-42). 

Jaeob  lien  Tank  (ftth  cent.  */».  ' 

Jeremiah  Cohen  of  Palermo 
( I4Sl>). 

Joseph  lien  F.leazar  <14ih 
rent.). 

Jos»*ph  ben  Isaai*  lien  Moses 
ilm  Wakkar  «al>out  1357). 

Joseph  lien  Israeli  lien  Isaac 
(died  1331 L 

J.iseph  ibn  Nahmias  (Kiftft  3o*. 

Joseph  I*nrsi. 

Jos»*ph  Taytazak  Uiliout  152ft». 

Judah  Farissol  (14W). 

Judah  ha-Levi  ( II 4ft). 

Judah  lien  Israeli  (13311). 

Judah  lien  Moses  Cohen  <  125ft). 

Judah  lien  Kakuflal  (liefore 

11»»). 

Judah  lien  Samuel  Shalom  <15th 
cent.). 

Judah  lien  Solomon  Cohen 
(1247). 

Judah  ibn  Wrga  (1157). 

Kalonvmiis  lien  David  of  Na¬ 
ples  H52S). 

Kalonvmiis  lieu  Kalonymus 
<13»L723). 
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I  ,.vj  u-n  Abraham  ben  Hay-  Raphael  l,«*ki  Hannover  (J7“4>. 

*  vim  *  131i*i .  Sahal  (Habitant  al-Tabari  i si N » » _ 

]  (,x  j  |M.jj  (Leon  de  fcsiitiuH  ibn  Abba*  ln*ii  Judah 

r.afi*'la>>.  <l:t*T-44i.  (11^). 

MitUti* >n  *>f  M* »nt i»*llit*r.  Samuel  Almlalla  U27Si. 

M;,M,,a!i  Im-ii  Shmiariyah  <died  Samuel  Hu-l.evi  (12SU-S4). 

Samuel  l»«*n  Judah  of  Marseilles 

M.i'iiallah  ‘7“>4  *13). 

MaUalhia  IMama  (Hr.  1530*  Shah an  hen  Joseph  ( H-VMVh. 

,  Shalom  lien  Solomon  Yenishal. 

\j,i,  r ■  Noiuuark  <1703.  mi  (14S2-S7). 

'li  n.  spira  1 1  Uh  (Via.  ?).  Sheshet  hen  I>aar  lien  (ieruiidi 

M*  ri;i lu  ll*  1  Kmantiel)  Zion  <132U). 

1  *, ,i i  40 1 .  Sind  4«*n  Ali  <sj.i-.sfii. 

Mi  'iiiillam  Kalonymus.  Solomon  Ahurdor  ben  Abraham 

'b-idifai  Comiino  <  1 4«MI  -  (Ilium. 

Solomon  havin  of  Ilodez  <l4th 
M -idi'i-ai  Kin/.i  <1440  4»*o.  rent.). 

»  U-n  Abraham  (Nismes).  Solomon  hen  Klijah  (1344-Sdi. 
AlmoMiino  ol.  alM>m  Salomon  KsohHA/.ubius)jlfH3>. 
lV-o,.  Solomon  l«*n  Moses  Meljrueil 

>!..>.*>  lialono  l**n  Klia  doth  d-Vb. 

rent.,.  Solomon  ibn  rater  ('ohen  of 

i.oli  lx*n  Judah.  Hurjros  (1322). 

Handali.  Solomon  Shalom  lien  Moses 

lVxTlis  <d.  1573).  (1441-STo. 

M—.  -  ibn  TiblHin  (1244-74).  Tobias  Cohen  (17os>. 

Nathan  Hamati  ben  Kliezer  William  Kaiiiinnd  de  .Moneada 
•  127t»*3>.  (end  loth  cent.). 

!5:m.MMii:.\!‘ii v :  Steinsehneider.  ./<  trish  Lit*  rat urr.  $£21,311 
■im-iudes  astrology  and  calendar):  l't  In  rrrtzumii  n,  pp. 

rf— *44*1. 

<  • .  .1 . 

ASTRUC  :  A  pnvnomen  used  frequently  by  Jews 
ii  s.iuiheni  France  and  eastern  Spain:  used  to  this 
da;,  a"  a  family  name  in  France.  It  is  derived  from 
r.o  Provencal  mime.  “happy”  (compare  hinastrnr 
and  the  Spanish  ostrmjn,  from  the 
I  .a'  in  <>>it  r.  a  star).  In  the  dialect  of  Languedoc,  As* 
m:!; -iirnilied  “horn  under  a  favorable  star  ”  (Genin. 
*'  lt<  < -reat ions  Philolngiques,”  ii.  75).  Paris.  1N5R). 
Tic-  confirms  the  supposition  of  Dukes  that  the 
naan*  represents  the  Hebrew  21D  (*'  good  hick  “); 

and  a  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Almanzi 
collection  was  written  by  a  “  Rabbi  “13.  who  is  called 
A-tme  bar  Jacob”  (Steinselmeider.  “  Ilebr.  Bibl.” 
v-  IT i.  Even  in  its  Roman  form,  Asterius  ('Aarrt>/ct 
. it  occurs  not  only  on  Christian  inscriptions 
«■!  Spain  (Ilubner,  **  Inscript.  Hispan.  Christian. 
Supplem."  Berlin,  MC.M.,  p.  70)  and  of  Gaul  (Le 
I  *  I:i  tit ,  **  Inseript.  (’ret.  de  la  Gallic."  ii.  4  CM,  but  also 
on  the  Jewish  catacombs  of  Rome  (Gamcehi.  “Cimi- 
t(  ro  drgli  Antiehi  Ebrci,”  p.  24;  Sehiirer. 

“Gciucindcvcrfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom.”  1N7D, 
!'•  IP-  Berliner,  “  Geseh.  der  Juden  in  Rom,”  i.  74). 
In  a  Latin-Jewish  inscription  the  name  of  “('laudia 
A-ier"  of  Jerusalem  occurs  (Mommsen.  “  Inscr.  Xca- 
p"l.  Lai.”  No.  1157).  A  eerlain  Bonastmc  Abige- 
d"i*  translates  Ids  mum*  into  “Fortunio  Avigdor”  in 
Ms.  2232  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Xeu- 
hauer.  “Catalogue.”  col.  770;  compare  Stcin- 
schtnider.  “Ilebr.  Cebers.”  pp.  !)H5.  5)77).  In  He 
bn-n  MSS.  the  name  is  wriiten  pnjlw'tf. 
(St«in<ehneider,  “Ilebr.-  Bibl.”  /.#*.),  jnnL‘’S.  p)"inLM. 
TS">riDi.  pnnC'3.  and  *pwiE*J  ("Ecrivains  Juifs,” 
I'  •»i,.)i  :  in  non  Hebrew  doeunumts.  Astrueh  (“  Revue 
Etudes  Juivcs,”  iv.  ON),  Astrujr  (/7;.).  Astruz  (Zunz. 

Zur  (7eseh.”  j).  473).  Astniiro  (Jacobs.  “Sources.” 
Index,  .v./-.),  Astnpiron  (Gross.  “Gallia  Juriaicn.”  p. 
342).  Asdnich  (** Revue.”  iv.  (»).  Nastruch  (Kayser 
lini:.  “Juden  in  Navarra.”  ]>.  101).  Strujr  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  41)3),  Struch  (Kayserling,  /.<*.  p. 


! 


i 


101).  and  Struchusp*  Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xl.  170). 
In  a  document  ol  the  vert r  1001  relating  lo  certain 
Jews  in  Mannheim.  ~  Abraham  and  MoTse  Asiroucg  ” 
occur  (Lowenstein.  “Ocx-h.  der  Juden  in  der  K  fir 
pfalz.”  p.  NO;  compare  Kalman  Astruc  in  the  Worms 
Memorbueh.  ed.  Berliner,  p.  4ni.  The  name  occurs 
in  Italian  in  the  f«»rm  A-truecio  (Yo^elstein  ami 
Richer.  “Geseh.  der  Juden  in  Rum.”  ii.  43N).  The 
feminine  form  of  the  name  is  Astruira  (“Revue 
Etudes  Juives.”  x.wix.  2*»r»>.  In  compositt*  names 
we  have  the  forms  B»»n  A -true  (minparc  Bonenfant, 
Boittil,  Bonisic,  etc. )  and  Swi  Astruc. 

Amomr  the  martyrs  .*f  Ci»l«»irne  in  10140,  the  name 
of  a  certain  Astorio  occurs,  which  mav 

possibly  lx*  a  form  «»f  th«-  Latin  Ast«-rius  (Salfeld, 
“Nurnherirer  Mcm<»r!uir!i."  p.  ll'U).  It  is  doubtful 
whet  her  l  he  name  E-t«»ri  ha -I 'arid  (lived  in  Provence 
and  Palestine,  fourteenth  century)  ouirhl  to  be  cited 
in  this  connection  (Stcin-ehiieider,  “Ilebr.  Bibl.”  xv. 
10N;  “  Hehr.  I’ebcrs."  !C7.  note  45). 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Astruc  seems  to 
be  that  of  Mal-Asiriur  Miles  Astruc)  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  the  year  P»4U.  A  document  of  the  year 
1231  mrntionsa Solomon  “tilius Astruc ”  of  Me^ueil. 
Abba  Mari  ben  Abraham  (d.  about  1240)  was  called 
Don  Astruc  drs  Gnhhai  « Gross.  “Gallia  Judaiea.” 
p.  103).  Judah  ben  Asfnn*  is  mentioned  in  a  Barce¬ 
lona  document  of  the  year  12s7  as  interpreter  of 
Kinir  Alfonso  of  Murcia.  In  1435  a  Rabbi  Astrueh. 
“  Maim*  d<*  la  Synu«fo!riu\”  was  burned  at  l^dma  in 
the  Balearic  Islands. 

During  the  Middle  Aires  the  Astruc  family  seems 
to  have  lived  chiefly  in  tin*  oomtat  of  Avignon. 
When  in  1550  permission  was  iriven  the  Portuguese 
Jews  to  settle  in  Guieniie.  the  Astrucs  were  amon^ 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
earliest  ancestor  of  the  modern  Astruc  family  in 
Bordeaux  was  Israel  bar  Josuan  Astruc,  about  the 
year  1000.  The  sketch  judigree  given  on  page  253, 
in  which,  however,  some  of  the  branches  have  not 
been  indicated,  will  show  the  descent  of  the  family. 


lHKf.lo<;.KAl*»Y:  Kiirfitiir.  lVniicihuch*  p. 

7S.  is«»l  ;  Ziuiz.  An //e  n  <!•  r  Jt»»U  n.  |».  42;  I)uk(*s,  Snhnnon 
lni>(<  .?,}».  »il:  Kay>4Tl;«tf.  I  fit  .huh  u  in  yawn'd ,  p. 
]!'■':  '.Uriah  In  r.  i.  !•“»:  Mi‘insrliliei<l(*r.  //<  /»!*.  HiltL 

\  ;  I.r.h.  in  /»»  r*i.  hit  ml,  s  J  it  i /v*.  1 V.  (’>S:  Salfeld, 

ffi/o//ii  «/»*  \hriiln  nji  r  HrninrltucUrs*  p.  !1S7 : 
•  rt.<  of  Sfnni*h-./»  trjsh  Ifislnru,  Index,  >.r. ; 
t .  a«-ttenroU!t.  Xnft*  nixtarUjih s  i  t  (ji'ni'dhHjiijiicu 

i  j  j,  ; «t illt.  Astnir,  Paris.  is!»r». 


G. 


ASTRUC  CRESCAS.  S<*e  Cijksc  as. 

ASTRUC  EN-DURAN.  See  Aim.v  Maui  hkn 
I  Mosks  of  Ll  NKI- 

I  ASTRUC,  ELIE- ARISTIDE :  French  rabbi 
and  author;  horn  at  I»ordeaux.  Nov.  12.  1831. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city 
and  took  a  course  of  study  at  the  rabbinical  college 
of  Metz,  to  which  he  was  sent  with  a  scholarship  by 
the  community  of  Bayonne  in  1N52.  Oil  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  studios  in  1N57.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  and  became 
chaplain  of  th«*  Paris  Iveeums  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
Yanvcs.  and  Chaptal.  II**  was  one  of  the  six  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  L  niverselle  (1«8G0),  and 
in  1NI>5  was  delegate  fr*nn  Bayonne  to  the  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  chief  rabbi  of  France.  In 
INIWI  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  <»f  Belgium,  and  was 
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authorized  by  a  special  decree  of  the  emperor  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  ofliee  though  remaining  a  French  citizen. 
Wiiile  holding  this  position.  he  took  j»art  in  the* 
svnod  of  Leipsic  (June  29— July  4,  1*09). 

During  the  Franco  Prussian  wan  1*70-71),  Astruc 
distinguished  himself  hotli  as  a  trench  patriot  and 
as  a  Jewish  minister. 
He  was  a  member  -of 
the  coinin'  dll  pain, 
whose  chairman,  the 
Comte  de  Mcrode. 
leader  of  the  Belgian 
Catholic  party.  cared 
for  tlie  wounded.  In 
his  capacity  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  “  Pel irian 
committee  for  tie*  lib- 
eration  of  the  territory 
(Alsace and  Lorraine)." 
Astruc  revisited  Metz 
after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years. 

In  1ST!)  Astruc  re¬ 
signed  the  chief  rab¬ 
binate  of  Belgium  to 
return  to  his  native 
country.  Before  his  departure  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  created  him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold.  After  ollieiating  as  chief  rabbi  of  Bay- 
onnefrom  1**7  to  1*91.  he  retired  to  private  life. 

Astruc  is  a  successful  writer.  The  tirst  of  his 
works  wasa  French  metrical  translation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  liturgical  poems  of  the  Sephardic  ritual,  en¬ 
titled  “  ( Helot  Eliahu  ’’  i  Elia's  Gleanings),  published 
in  ISO.*).  In  1  N09  he  published  “Histoire  Abregee 
desJuifset  de  Leurs  Croyanees.”  a  small  book  which 
caused  a  sensation  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  boldness.  As  Astruc  said,  he  wished  “to  sep¬ 
arate  the  kernel  from  its  shell  v :  that  is,  todisengage 
the  great  ideas  of  Judaism  from  venerable  hut  par¬ 
tially  legendary  traditions.  A  second  edition  of  the 
work  was  issued  in  1**0. 

Ill  the  pulpit  Astruc  displayed  the  same  inde¬ 
pendent  yet  moderate  views,  and  always  boldly 
proclaimed  his  moral  con vietionsand  his  attachment 
to  the  Jewish  faith.  His  more  important  sermons 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  “En- 
tretiens  sur  le  Judaisme.*’  1*79.  In  1**4  Ik*  wrote 
“Origines  ct  ('a uses  Ilistorhpies  de  rAnti-SSemi- 
tisme.”  which  was  translated  into  German  and  Hun¬ 
garian.  He  contributed  to  various  reviews — among 
others,  the  “  Hcvuc  de  Belgique.”  Uevue  de  Peda¬ 
gogic/7  and  the  “Xouvelle  Revue  a  number  of 
articles  in  which  ho  endeavored  to  impress  non-Jews 
with  correct  views  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
Israel;  also  essays  on  the  political  societies  of  Beb 
gium,  on  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  etc. 
s.  J.  W. 

ASTRUC  Dl:S  GrABBAI,  or  ABBA  MARI 
BEN  ABRAHAM:  Provencal  scholar;  lived  at 
Beziers  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  Nothing  is  kijown 
of  his  life  and  his  scientific  activity.  His  name  was 
transmitted  by  hi*  relative,  or  perhaps  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Abraham  Bedcrsi.  who  in  an  elegy  composed  on 


the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Don  Bonafos  Roguet 
bewails  also  Astruc  des  Gabbai,  who  diet!  several 
years  before. 

r.iKi.iomtArnY :  Itenan-Neubam*r,  llnhhin x  Fnmrais. 

7t:( ;  On»ss,  Unllia  JiuUiirt I.  p.  11H. 

I.  Bn. 

ASTRUC,  JEAN :  Physician  and  founder  of 
modern  Pentateuch  criticism:  born  at  Sauvc, 
France.  March  19,  10*4 ;  died  in  Paris  May  *i,  1700. 
His  father  wasa  Huguenot,  but  became  a  Catholic. 
He  studied  im*dicine  and  became  professor  of  anato¬ 
my  in  Toulouse,  in  Montpellier,  and  finally  in  Paris. 
Astruc  owes  bis  prominent-  place  in  Biblical  litera¬ 
ture  to  his  work  entitled  “Conjectures  sur  les  Me 
moires  Originaux  dont  II  Paroit  quo  Movse  s  est 
Seivi  pour  Composer  le  Livre  de  la  Gcnese.*’  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  at  Brussels  in  1 7JJ,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  starting-point  for  the  modern  criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

Long  before  Astruc,  certain  Jewish  scholars— 
among  them  I  bn  Ezra  and  Baruch  Spinoza— not  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  the  summary  reply  of  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  commentators,  “The  Torah  does  not-  arrange  its 
facts  chronologically  ”  (rmninmREl  DipitD  J'R.  Y«*r. 
Sniah  viii.  22d),  had  dealt  more  or  less  critically  with 
the  anachronisms  and  chronological  incongruities  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Astrue's  immediate  predecessors 
were  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Richard  Simon.  Floury, 
and  Francois;  but  none  of  these  went  beyond  the 
generalization  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  of 
different  documents.  Astruc  was  the  tirst  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  character  and  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  documents. 

Struck  by  the  fact  that  in  some  portions  of  Gene¬ 
sis  the  divine1  name  “  Elobim”  (Engl,  version.  u God  ") 
was  used,  and  in  others  the  divine  name  **  A  iiwii  ” 
(Engl,  version,  ** the  Loan ”),  he  advanced  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  there  had  originally  existed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  isolated  docu¬ 
ments,  the  materials 
of  which  Moses  sep¬ 
arated  and  then  re¬ 
arranged,  and  into 
which  confusion  was 
subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  by  copyists. 

Thus  (from  the  meth¬ 
od  of  Moses  and  the 
work  of  the  copyists) 
he  accounted  for  the 
two  lines  of  narrative 
(Eh  *hist  ic  and  Jali- 
vistic)  and  for  the 
repetitions  and  an- 
tiehronisms.  Astruc 
assumed  two  princi¬ 
pal  documents:  the 
Elobim  narrative.  A ; 
the  Yiiwii  story.  B, 
and  some  ten  frag¬ 
mentary  ones.  Oil 
the  basis  of  this  conjecture  lie  rearranged  (in  two 
columns,  A  and  B)  Genesis  and  the  tirst  two 
chapters  of  Exodus.  To  the  Elobim  narrative  he 
assigned  Gen.  i.-ii.  J:  v. ;  vi.  9-22:  vii  9-10,  19.22. 
24:  viii.  1-19;  ix.  1-10.  12,  10,  17.  2*,  29;  xi.  10-20: 


Jean  Astruc. 

(Aft*-r  a  drawing  l>v  VigA*  in  “  Biopraphi* 
l.’iiivrrsrJIr.”) 


(« KXK.A  1-00 MW I,  TRKK  OK  TIIK  ASTKH.'  FAMILY. 
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wii.  3-27;  xx.  1-17;  x\i.  2-32;  xxii.  1-Hb  wiii. : 

xxv.  1-11:  xxx.  1  -23 ;  xxxi.  4-17.  51-51 :  xxxii.  1-1 
( 1.  2>.  25  (24 )-33 ;  x  wiii.  1-1  b ;  \ \ x  v.  1  -27  :  \ x x  vii.  : 
\I.-\lviii. ;  x  1  i x .  29-33;  1.  :  Ex.  i.  ;  ii.  T«»ih«*  Yhwii 
soiinr  belong  ii.  4-iv.;  vi.  1-8;  vii.  1-5.  11-ls.  *21. 
*21:  viii.  *20-22:  ix.  11.  I 3- 1  5.  18-29;  x. :  \i.  1-0. 
27-32 ;  xii. ;  xiii. ;  xv.-xvii.  2:  xviii.-xix.  28;  xx. 
IS;  xxi.  1.  Jill.  31;  x xii.  11-10:  xxiv. ;  xxv.  10  34: 

xxvi.  1-33;  xx  vii. -xx  viii.  5,  10-22:  xxix. :  xxx.  24- 
43;  xxxi.  1-3.  ls-‘,0;  xxxii.  4-24  (0-2:‘, > .  xxxiii.  17- 
2“;  xxxviii. ;  xxxix. ;  xlix.  1-28.  To  a  third  column. 
C,  In*  assigned  various  repetitions  (vii.  20.  23,  24; 
xxxiv.  ['/]).  A  fourth  division,  I),  suppose!  to  run- 
lain  material  foreign  to  Hebrew  history.  In*  subdi- 
vi« !•  *1  into eight  (’olunins,  as  follows:  E,  xiv. ;  F.  xix. 
29-38;  G,  xxii.  20-24:  II.  xxv.  12-18  <atid  perhaps 
l-7>:  K,  xxvi.  34.  35;  xxxiii.  b-9;  1.  xxxiv.;  L. 
xxxv.  28,  20;  xxx  vi.  1-10,  31-43;  M.  xxxvi.  20-:jo. 
lit*  assumed  also  a  few  additions  by  the  compiler, 
and  some  glosses.  As  authors  of  the  documents  he 
suggested  Amram  (who  drew  perhaps  from  Levi, 
sind  this  last  from  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abraham). 
Joseph.  the  Midianites  (for  the  genealogies  in 
ILK.  L.M).  and  the  Moabites  and  Ammonitesffnr  F). 

Astrue's  hypothesis  was  accepted  (or.  perhaps,  in¬ 
dependently  reached)  and  further  developed  by  Jo¬ 
hann  Gottfried  Eichhorn,  who  made  it  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  he  was  the  first  to  designate  as  “ the 
Higher  Criticism.’7  Tin*  chief  advance  of  modern 
Pentateuch  criticism  lias  been  to  divide  Astrue’s 
Elohistic  source  into  two — one  of  which  (P)  is  the 
latest  constituent  of  the  Ilcxateueh — to  distinguish 
the  Deuteronomistic  writings,  and  to  define  the  lit¬ 
erary  characters  and  the  historical  and  religious 
joints  of  view  of  the  documents.  While  certain 
of  the  details  of  Astrue’s  analysis  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  time,  his  general  critical  principles  have 
1m  i  n  retained  substantially  as  lie  held  them. 
Riiii.UHiK.tfMiY :  Herzog  Ilnth-Kurw. :  carpenter  anil  Han- 

f'jril.  Ih  ratcuch.  I<on<i«»n.  lam,  j>p.  :t{  it  >•#■*/. ;  rheyne, 
b'» mi*  rs  nf  O hi  Ti  sftinn  nt  Criticism*  London,  lsitt;  liiiinrs. 
//»«;//*  r  Criticism  nf  the  Hi  .rntiuch ,  2d  ed.»  X»*\v  York.  is‘*7. 

t.  M.  15. 

ASTRUC  KALONYMUS.  Sti*  Kai.oxymcs. 

ASTRUC  HA-LEVI  OF  DAROCA :  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar:  lived  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ih*  was  a  delegate  to  the  famous  disputation  at 
Toiiosa.  in  1413,  under  the  presidency  of  pope  J5en - 
edict  XIII.,  at  which  he  displayed  great  energy  and 
breadth  of  mind.  Attacks  having  been  made  on  the 
Talmud,  based  on  some  extravagant  haggadic  sen¬ 
tences,  Astruc  handed  to  the  assembly  a  written  dec¬ 
laration.  in  which  la*  denied  any  authority  to. the 
Haggadah.  and  utterly  renounced  it. 

<>n  another  occasion,  Astruc  dared  even  the  anger 
of  the  pope.  Benedict  XIII.  having  pointed  out  the 
improbability  of  the  haggadic  legend  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  was  horn  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  was  now  in  paradise,  Astruc  said: 
“Lord  and  Pope,  you  believe  so  many  improbabili¬ 
ties  about  your  Messiah,  let  us  believe  this  single 
one  regarding  ours.” 

r.iiu.touKAlMlY :  llm  Venra.  Shrhct  YchinUih.  e<l.  Wiener,  lle- 
Ln-w  it*xi.  j>p.  As.  74. 7»i.  77  :  Kohuk's  J* sthurim.  vi.  4."»i t  sin.: 
oraiz.  tn  srh.  :’ni  e«l..  vtii.  12a.  121.  io*,. 

I..  o. 


ASTRUC  DE  PORTE.  See  Naiim  axioms. 

ASTRUC  RAIMUCH  (FRANCISCO  GOD* 
FLESH,  DIOSE  CARNE).  See  Kaimucii. 

ASTRUC,  ZACHARIE :  French  sculptor, 
paint*  r.  and  author:  horn  at  Angers,  department  of 
Maine  et -Loire,  in  1839.  While  still  a  boy  he  left 
his  native  city  to  seek  Ids  fortune  in  the*  French 
metropolis.  In  1 8.7!)  he  founded,  in  collaboration 
with  Valery  Vernier,  the  ‘  Quart  d‘II»*ure  Gazette 
des  Gens  a  Demi  Scrieux  devoting  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  art.  lie 
was  commissioned  in  1874  to  make  a  reproduction  of 
the  famous  statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  which  had 
been  jealously  guarded  from  t  he  t*n  vious  eyes  of  all 
artists  in  a  shrine  of  a  monastery  in  Toledo.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  carry  out  of  Spain  the  first  sculp¬ 
turally  exact  and  faithful  copy  of  Alonzo  Cano’s 
masterpiece.  It  was  exhibited  in  1875  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  and  the  numerous coj des 
taken  from  that  exquisite  model  have  made  it  a  fa¬ 
miliar  subject  with  all  lovers  of  art. 

Astruc  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  French  Art¬ 
ists,  and  lias  been  for  many  years  a  faithful  and 
prolific  contributor  to  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  where  his  works  have  always  called  forth  fa¬ 
vorable  comment.  His  talents  are  as  varied  as 
they  arc  excellent,  and  la*  wields  a  brush  as  readily 
.•is  a  chisel.  Particularly  noteworthy  among  his 
paintings  are  his  large  panels  in  water-color,  of 
which  a  series  of  six  was  purchased  by  the  state  and 
placed  in  the  museum  of  St.  Etienne.  As  a  sculptor 
his  reputation  is  even  greater,  and  won  him  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  the  best  modern  French  artists. 
Rewarded  at  the  Salons  of  188*2,  18,84,  1885,  lsstf,  JIS 
well  as  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1889,  he  is 
now  **  hors  de  concours.”  In  1890  he  was  decorated 
witji  t lie  Cross  of  t lie  Legion  of  Honor. 

Tlie  principal  art  works  of  Astruc  are;  “Marsct 
Venus,’’  plaster  group,  1880;  “Hamlet,”  1887;  “Le 
Hoi  Midas,”  statue  in  bronze,  1S8S;  “Portrait  de  M. 
le  Comte  Fab  re  de  1‘Aude,”  bust  in  bronze,  1888; 
“ Perce- neige.”  statue  in  plaster,  1889;  “Portraits 
Masques,”  1889;  “  Lc  Hcpas  de  Promethee,”  plaster 
statue.  18Q1;  **  Le  Moine:  f/Extase  dans  le  Som- 
meil,”  marble  statue,  1893  (bought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment);  “ Barhcy  d’Aurevilly,”  bust  in  bronze; 

**  L’Enfant  Marelmnd  de  Masques — now  in  the  gar* 
dens  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  “  Le  Saint -Francois  d’ As¬ 
sises.”  statue — copy  of  the  original  of  Alonzo  (’a no 
described  above;  “  Manet,”  bust,  in  bronze;  “L’Au- 
rore.”  bronze  relief,  now  at  the  Ecole  de  Saint  Cyr; 

“  Le  Sar  Peladan,”  salon  of  1899;  decorative  tigures 
for  the  exposition  at  Nice,  etc. 

Astruc  is,  moreover,  a  litterateur  of  no  mean  repu¬ 
tation  Besides  bis  early  venture  as  editor  of  the 
“Quart  d’Heure.”  he  has  written:  “  L’Histoire  Fu- 
nebre  <le  Faubert  ”:  “Les  Onze  Lamentations  d’Eli- 
acin  ” ;  “  Le  Heeit  Douloureux  ” ;  “  Les  Quatorze  Sta¬ 
tions  du  Salon  de  1859,”  a  collection  of  art  criti¬ 
cisms  published  in  one  volume,  with  a  preface  by 
George  Sand.  lie  lias  also  contributed,  as  an  art 
critic,  to  “Le  Pays.”  u L’Etcndard.”  “L’Echo  des. 
Beaux-Arts.”  **  Lc  Peuple  Souvcrain.”  etc.  lie  is 
the  author  of  sevenil  novels,  short  stories,  ami 
plays,  among  which  may  he  mentioned:  “Bug 
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Mug.’*  a  si, mi  sii.rv  which  appeare*d  in  the  pages 
of  t  lie  ”<  opinion  Nati«male*  ” ;  “So-ur  Marie  Jesus." 
a  ia»vrl  puhli.Hicd  in  the*  ~  Kevin*  Gcrmaiiique  " ; 
ami  "L'Arme  de  Fe-mine."  a  comedy  published  in 
the  IJeviie  I  lit  emat  b  male.  ”  In  1*0:5.  in  col  Inborn- 
ti'»n  with  thegre-at  write  rse>f  the  day.  Astruc  found¬ 
ed  “  Le  Salon,’  a  journal  « It*  v«  »t  «*«I  exelusivelv  to 
art.  and  which  appeared  daily  during  the  annual  ex¬ 
position.  It  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  In  INTO 
lie  founded  in  Madrid  another  art  journal.  ”  L'Ks 
pa  gin  •  Nouvelle,*’  and  wrote  several  sketches  for 
bitl’erent  contemporary  reviews,  descriptive  of  his 
sojourn  in  Spain.  Astruc  was  tin*  authorof  a  novel 
entitled  **  Romancero  d«*  l'Esi  urial.”  which  he  wrote 
in  Spanish,  and  which  Was  puhlished  in  Paris  bv 
(  harpentier  in  ls*4.  followed  by  its  sequel,  “  Le 
Gencralitc.”  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Spanish  poems.  "  Les  Alhambra.” 

I » i  H  i.i  i  m  .  it  a  PH  Y:  I  hit  iniiiniin  s  I*  mr  ntau.r  i  I  >c  imrtr- 

im  nt  ilt  Mnim  -t  t-Lnin  ),  1*!U;  Ln  tirnwh  EnvijvUnn\ti,% 


ASUFOT :  “  (o  I  lection  ";  that  is,  the  name  of  a 
medieval  compilation  of  laws,  customs,  habits,  and 
practises  of  a  religious  character,  similar  to  other 
medieval  compendium*  of  a  legal  character.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  unique  manuscript  (No.  11."*)  in  the 
Montetiore  College  Library.  Ramsgate,  England. 
The  author,  who  lived  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  collected  from  numerous  authors,  of 
whom  he  mentions  a  large  number,  a  rich  store  of 
inhumation  from  halakic  decisions,  special  “niin- 
h.-iiriui. and  popular  c  ustoms;  and  the  collection 
throws  light  upon  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Rhine  country  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
cent  lil  ies.  The  manusc  ript  isalmost  throughout  en- 
<h'wcd  with  vowel-signs.  It  is  probably  the  only 
non  liturgical  and  noii-Eihiim)  text  that  has  these 
signs. 

The  author  had  at  his  disposal  veay  rich  lite  rary 
resources,  and  displays  more  interest  in  every 
h ranch  of  religious  life  than  the  majority  of  similar 
compilers.  lie*  has  a  peculiar  gift  for 
Character,  noting  down  !«**al  customs  and  even 
superstitions,  a  feature*  that  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  hook.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  characteristic  is  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
indicates  the  sources  of  his  information.  Many 
fragments  of  literature  and  many  a  name  have  been 
preserved  by  these  quotations. 

I*  rom  a  philological  point  of  view  the  book  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable*  interest,  from  the  fac  t  that  mi- 
mernus  German  glosses  are  found  in  the  text  that 
<  \ plain  dilbcult  or  obscure  terms.  and  some*  that 
show,  incidentally,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Ger 
man  posse  ssed  by  the  Jews  of  that  time. 

Hie  contents  are,  in  brie  f,  as  follows:  the*  laws 
H  inting  to  the  ritual  slaughtering  of  animals;  laws 
concerning  the  observance  of  Passove  r,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ritual  of  the  Seder; 
Contents,  laws  relating  to  the  New -Year,  the* 
fast -days,  and  to  all  tin*  feasts,  inclu¬ 
ding  the*  semi-festivals;  laws  concerning  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  lawsalw.ut  proselytes;  a  string 
!,f  prescriptions  and  charms;  mourning  and 

burml  customs;  marriage-  ceremonies  and  laws,  in- 


j  eluding  directions  fe»r  the*  ceremony  under  the  cau- 
|  °P.V:  laws  a,,d  formulas  of  «iiv..rc,*;‘mczu/.ot ;  a  eon- 
!  eicnseel  form  of  the  prayer  lHH»k:  formulas  and  types 

|  <»f  iiuiucmus  commercial  and  religious  contracts,  and 
of  various  forms  of  exommunh  at i< >n  as  well  as  of 
re  pentance*,  followed  by  short  chapters  rccapitula 
ting  and  supplementing  tie- suhj.rt*  already  treated. 
The  vocalization  e>f  the*  manuscript  is  also  impor- 
.  taut,  showing,  as  it-d«>es.  that  i lie-  pronunciation  of 

1  lie  Jews  of  that  period  was  lutie  li  akin  to  the  so- 
c  alleei  Sephardic  pre enunciation. 

Ulltl.leeoKA  1*11  Y  :  A  full  U«-xripu..n  *.f  rh«.  u,.rk'.  as  \ve*tl  as  htl»IJ. 
«*gnt|>|il«*al  i>*f»*r«-in*t-s  n.  Tl,.-  wiir.-r*  Thai  have*  ha<l  aeve*ss  to 
it  aiiM  mailt-  it.  loirt-iljt-r  unh  :»  s**h**s  of  ahstnirts  of 

the*  III* *IV  important  p:i>.>:iir«->.  Mi»-h  the*  Se-ejeT  ritual  the* 
short  praye*r-»M»ok.  sU}H-rstiti*m%.  .  uSoms,  t  ic.,  is  ejve*ii  hy  M 
t.aste-rin  U,,„,  rt  of  th,  Ju.tith  M-mtttinn:  i’ullt'u*'  furlin' 
)  mr  /w-.e.i.  Lon.Ioii.  lsscj.  :i|-74.  u 

1  M  G.\. 

ASUSA,  ASUTA  tsmex  -  “health !  ”):  A  sen- 
time-nt  expressed  .toward  one  who  is  sncezin,r.  In 
T<  »sef. ,  Shah.  vii.  (viii.)A  it  is  declared  to  be  a  forbid- 
(bn  beat  hen  (Arne,  rile)  practise  te»  wish  one  health 
(**  niarpe  where  as  R  Eliezer  b.  Zadok.  of  the  first 
century,  says:  “It  is  forhidelen  only  in  the  school- 
house,  as  causing  a  disturl*aiiee  during  study  ” ;  to 
which  is  adileel:  “Those  «*f  the*  house  of  Ribban 
Gamaliel  would  not  say  *  marpe. ’ n  In  Per.  5 Stt  the 
reading  is :  “  Those  of  the  house  of  Ribban  Gamaliel 
avoideel  saying  ‘  marpe "  in  the  sclnwdhou.se.”  Mai- 
monides  (Talmuel  Torah  iv.  !*>  follows  tlu*  Talmud, 
prohibiting  the  saying  of  “refuah (healing)  only 
fluring  study.  S<»also Shulliavi  *Aruk,  Torch  I>c*‘ah, 
17;  but  tin*  later  annotators  are*  inclined  to  per¬ 
mit  it  during  stuily.  In  Yer.  iVr.  v.  KW,  R.  Mana 
teaches  that  while  eating  one*  should  not  sav  D",  ex¬ 
plained  by  Frankel.  L«*vy.  Kobut.anel  Kraussas  ieicr/f 
( ”  healing  ”)  or  as  C*  may  He-  he-al !  ”).  ‘Aruk  reads 
E?.  interpreted  by  Frankel  and  Kediut  as  O/rw  (“  may 
he  live  **!);  be>th  readings*  xplaiueei  by  Jastrow  as  ab¬ 
breviations  eithcrof  *'*rthc  Lord  my  help”)  or 
of  rQIO^  'TIT (**  tny  sneezing  1m*  for  good !  ”),  as  there 
is  the  danger  of  choking.  In  Pirke  R.  El.  Hi.  and  Yc- 
lnmdenu  to  Tedeeloi.  quote*]  in  *Aruk.  m  r.  (com¬ 
pare  Y*ilk.,  G<*n.  #•).  the  si«»r_v  is  leuel  ibai  until  Ja¬ 
cob's  time  man,  at  the  close- *»f  his  life,  sneezed  and  in¬ 
stantly  dieel ;  but  Jacol*  pray  eel  fe»  God  to  grant  him 
time  to  prepare  fe»r  his  de*ath  by  making  his  will. 
This,  to  the  surprise  of  all.  was granted  tohim:andso 
it  was  told  Joseph,  **  R -hold  thy  father  is  sick  ”  (Gen. 
xlviii.  1).  Heneefort h  it  1**came  the  rub*  that  illness 
shotthl  preeeele  <b*ath.  F»»r  this  reason  when  one 
sneezes  he  shoulel  wish  liimsadf  “liayyim  ”  (fe>r  life!) 
or  “ hayyim  tobim  ”  (for  a  happy  life!);  so  that  the 
sign  of  death  was  transformed  into  a  sign  of  life, 
aeeonling  to  Job  xli.  10  JA.  V.  IS]. 

I  he*  wish  Asuta  ”  is  often  given  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar.  **  Your  health!  ”  or"G.-I  bless  thee!  ”  uG<m1  help 
thee!”  To  children,  pf-eqde  would  say,  u Good  and 
old  and  fair  until  your  huiidn*«lth  year!  ”  The  one 
who  sneezes  usually  cites  from  Gen.  xlix.  18,  “For 
thy  salvation  I  wait.  O  I-**rd!”  ami  in  n-sponse  to 
the  wishes  otrcrcel  by  his  neigblmr,  Ji«?  would  sjiv  in 
He*brew.  “Ik*  thou  Id*-s<«'<l~  (“baruk  tiheyeh”;  sec 
Solomon  Lima.  ~  Yam  she!  Shelomoh”:  B.  K.  viii. 

G-l ;  “Magen  Abraham  Oral*  Hayyim.”  280,  note  0). 
The  custom  e»f  uttering  some  prayer  or  wish  at 
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sneezing  was  universal  among  ancient  ami  is  also 


observed  aiming  modern  nations:  it  originated  in  the 
lnlief  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  spirits,  good  or  evil 
(see  seet ion  on  **  Sneezing  r  in  Tylor.  **  Primitive  ('iil- 
ture."  i.  117-10*2). 

Rmi.MMa; ,\ PHY :  henry.*  »hn.  M»  linn  Miitlmijini.  Is4»*.  j*ji.  111- 
ll*i;  T**n<ll;iu,  S/niirhu’nrtrr  unit  linUnsorlt  n  Ih  utsrh- 
Jii‘U.<rh*r  Vnrz*it.  Is* jo,  j>.  14;.*:  Ilerliner.  .1  u.<  »htn  Islnii 
•h  r  l >•  Hlsrht  h  ./»/•/•  !*  ini  Millt  lnlh  r.  |».  FninkH. 
T‘ih,iu*l  .h  rn*h‘ihni  S»  r  Ztni'im,  i.  l/*vy  !»n*l  Jas- 

tn»\v.  Tnl in  miirttl  ] tii  t  ionm  if,  *.v.  ;in<i  ;  Kohut, 

'Anil.  >.v.  sc*:;  Man.  im*  Ainwlisch,:  Zanht  rnrs,  a.  jm. 
1»S«  l*V4. 

•t.  Ht.  K. 

ASVERUS.  See  Skvkki  s. 

ASYLUM. — Biblical  Data  (&<jr/j)vf  “inviola¬ 
ble  A  place  of  refuge  for  slaves,  debtors,  polit¬ 
ical  offenders,  and  criminals;  a  sacred  spot,  a  sanctu¬ 
ary.  altar,  or  grave,  protected  by  the  presence  of  a 
di*itv  or  other  supernatural  being,  and  sharing  his 
inviolability.  In  many  cases  there  was  attached  to 
the  sacred  place  a  larger  or  smaller  area  within 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  tin*  blood  of  man  or 
beast  or  to  cut  down  trees  or  plants  (so  in  the  harem 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Mecca),  and  where  the  fugi¬ 
tive  might  dwell  in  comfort.  The  custom  was  one 
of  the  earliest  developed  in  society:  it  is  found 
among  very  low  tribes  (Australian  and  others),  among 
some  of  whom  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  fugitive 
was  determined  by  a  tribunal.  It  is 
Origin  and  probable  that  this  character  of  refuge 
Character,  belonged  originally  toall  sacred  places, 
the  degree  of  security  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  the  shrines  of  the 
more  powerful  deities  naturally  having  greater  po¬ 
tency.  Into  such  a  system,  abuses,  of  course,  crept  : 
some  shrines  were  nurseries  of  criminals:  and  it 
often  became  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  asy¬ 
lums.  In  Athens  only  certain  sanctuaries  were 
recognized  by  law  as  refuges  (for  example,  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Theseus  for  slaves);  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
the  congregations  of  desperadoes  in  shrines  had  be¬ 
come  so  dangerous  that  the  right  of  Asylum  was 
limited  to  a  few  c  ities  (in  the  year  2*2).  The  sanc¬ 
tuary  did  not  always  protect  a  refugee:  if  the  law 
were  not  explicit,  or  if  the  man  were  already  con 
detuned  or  believed  to  be  guilty  or  dangerous,  he 
was  sometimes  taken  from  the  sacred  spot,  oi  even 
put  to  death  there;  such  cases  were,  however,  ex¬ 
ceptional. 

In  Israel  the  custom  of  Asylum  probably  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it- 
before  the  days  of  Solomon.  Possibly  an  allusion 
to  it  is  involved  in  the  story  of  Cain 
Early  (Hen.  iv.):  Cain,  as  murderer,  would  ! 
Hebrew  in  any  case  be  exposed  to  the  attack 
Custom,  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  but  his  situa¬ 
tion  is  made  harder  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  banished  from  the  land  and  the  worship  of 
Yhwh,  and  therefore  can  not  take  refuge  in  a  .sanc¬ 
tuary.  Absalom,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  tied 
the  country  (II  Sam.  xiii.  37).  and  took  refuge  with 
his  mother’s  father.  The  first  distinct  notice  of  the 
right  of  Asylum  is  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the 
attempts  to  place  Adonijah  on  the  throned  Kings 
i..  ii.):  Adonijah  tlees  to  the  altar  and  refuses  to 
come  forth  till  he  has  Solomon’s  word  that  his  life 


shall  be  spared;  Joab,  on  the  other  hand,  refusing 
to  leave  tin*  altar,  is  slain,  by  special  command  of 
Solomon,  on  the  sacred  spot.  There  was  thus  at 
this  time  a  recognize*  1  right  of  Asylum  for  offenders 
(in  this  case  political  offenders),  which,  however, 
was  not  absolute.  The  right  was  denied  Joab, 
probably,  not  because  he  had -murdered  Abner  and 
Amasa  (I  Kings  ii.  29-34).  but  because  he  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  conspirator,  and  Solomon  had  absolute  au¬ 
thority  over  tin*  royal  shrine  of  Ji  ru- 
Josiah’s  salem.  Doubtless  every  sanetuarv  in 
Attempts  the  land  was  an  Asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  U, 
at  Reform,  compared  with  Ex.  xx.  2-1).  and  this 
state  of  things  continued  down  to 
(and  probably  after)  the  reform  of  Josiah,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  abolish  all  sanctuaries  except 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Tin*  plan  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out  at  that  time;  the  provincial  shrines  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  (Jer.  ii.  2S;  vii.  9,  IS;  \i.  13;  Ezek.  vi. 
3,  1),  and  later  all  reforms  were  interrupted  bv  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent  confusion 
that  reigned  throughout  the  land.  It  may  thus  be 
assumed  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Exile  all  Levitical  settlements  had  the  privilege  of 
Asylum  for  certain  offenders,  such  as  homicides  and 
political  disturbers,  but  whether  it- was  also  extended 
to  slaves  and  debtors  i£  not  clear.  The  area  of  pro¬ 
tection  probably  included  all  the  land  attached  t<» 
the  sanctuary. 

The  right  of  Asylum  was  defined  gradually  by 
custom  and  law.  In  Solomon’s  tim<*,  as  just  noted, 
a  distinction,  based  on  'regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  was  made  between  refugees. 

Leg-  As  the  legal  organization  of  society 
islation.  was  more  and  more  worked  out,  the 
just  distinction  between  the  innocent 
and  th<*  guilty  came  to  be  recognized.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  definitely  in  the  earliest  law-book  (Ex. 
xxi.  13,  14,  eighth  century):  lie  who  slays  uninten¬ 
tionally  is  to  be  protected  from  the  avenger  of  blood 
by  the  sanctuary,  but  tin*  wilful  slayer  is  to  beta 
ken  from  the  altar  and  put  to  death  (that  is,  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  the  avenger  of  blood).  Further  details 
arc  not  given — nothing  is  said  of  a  tribunal  to  try 
the  ease,  or  of  the  duration  of  the  fugitive’s  stay  in 
the  sanctuary;  these  points  were,  however,  proba¬ 
bly  settled  by  tlic  existing  custom.  The  first  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  old  usage  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  (xix.  1-7,  11-13).  As  the  rural  shrines 
were  abolished  by  the  law  of  that  book,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  other  provisions  for  the  innocent 
homicide  that  lived  too  far  from  Jerusalem  to  find 
shelter  there;  and  accordingly  three  cities  were  ap¬ 
pointed  (their  names  are  not  given  in  the  text)  to 
which  such  a  person  might  lice  and  within  their 
boundaries  be  safe.  In  any  one  of  these  a  homi¬ 
cide  might  take  refuge  and  remain  secure  till  his 
case  was  decided.  Tin*  decision  was  made  by  the 
elders  of  the  refugee’s  city:  in  general,  it  may  lx* 
supposed,  by  the  legal  authorities  [elders]  of  the 
place  where  the  homicide  was  committed.  If  he 
proved  to  be  innocent,  he  was.  of  course,  under  the 
protection  of  tlx*  authorities  of  the  city  of  refuge; 
but  it  is  not  said  whether  or  when  be  was  allowed 
to  go  home.  If  be  was  found  guilty,  the  elders  of 
his  own  city  sent  and  fetched  him,  and  la*  was  put 
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to  dentil  by  t ]»**  avenger  of  blood.  The  three  cities 
referred  lo  in  Dent.  xix.  were,  no  doubt.  on  the 
wes!  of  the  Jordan.  The  measure  was  preliminary 
or  tentative,  and  the  trans-Jordanie  region,  at  that 
time — toward  theendof  th(‘seventli c  enturv  -loosely 
eonneeted  with  the  west  (which  was  reallv  the  seat 
of  the  nation),  was  either  not  thought  of.  or  was 
left  for  future  legislation.  At  a  later  time,  probably 
durum  or  after  the  Exile.  th(‘  sense  of  the  eeelesias- 
tie.-d  unity  of  the  land  grew  stronger,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  set  apart  three  cities  on  the  east 
•*f  the  Jordan:  or  it  may  be  that  this  step  was  merely 
the  natural  completion  of  tin*  first  measure.  The 
lir-t  intimation  of  this  extension  of  the  law  is  found 
in  Dent.  xix.  b— 10.  which,  as  it  stands,  is  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  legal  statement,  and  is  manifestlv  an 
interpolation  by  a  scribe  who  wished  to  bring  the 
Deuteronomic  law- up  to  the  later  usaire.  I n^ this 
parairraph  it  is  merely  said  that  three  additional 
(  hies  are  to  be  appointed,  but  their  names  are  not 
-Len:  we  tind  them,  however,  in  Dent.  iv.  41-4:} 
which,  likewise,  is  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  editorial 
i<  lit  it  in  to  the  text,  intended,  perhaps,  as  the  his- 
I’-riral  sequel  to  .xix,  S-p>.  The  regulation  is  stated 
more  fully  in  Josh.  xx.  (post-exilic):  The  fugitive, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  city-gate,  is  to  lav 
id-  ease  before  the  elders,  who  then  protect  him  till 
h<  can  be  tried  before  the  congregation.  If  he  is 
adjudged  innocent  by  the  congregation,  he  is  at  lib- 
•  rty.  on  the  death  of  the  high  priest  of  the  time,  to 
•  to  his  own  hbuse.  and  can  not  then  be  called  to 
'  ••unt  by  the  avenger  of  blood.  Presumably,  if 
!:“  }"  adjudged  guilty,  he  is  handed  over  to' the 
i  •  ultci.  It  is  expressly  slated,  in  accordance  with 
kutuane  spirit. of  the  period.  that  this  law  is  to 
!.|']\  to  the  resident  alien  as  well  as  to  the  native 

^habitant .  The  two  new  points  in  the  regulation 
y  congregation  as  tribunal,  and  the 

I1  .ith  ol  the  high  priest  as  ushering  in  the  period  of 
■  M  1 1  \  lor  innocent  homicides)  beloiigtothe  post-ex- 
« *  <  L  siastical  organization  of  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity.  Substantially  the  same  form  of  the  law  is 
-arn  1,1  xxxv.  11  where  also  the  fact  is 

1  mphasized  that,  up  to  the  death  of  the  high  priest, 
within  whose  reign  tin*  offense  was  committed,  the 
lugtnve  is  safe  only  within  the  borders  of  the  City 
1  V  I'1?*'  ^  thus  appears  that  the  movement  of 

icL!  Mat  ion  was  in  the  direction  of  exact  justice;  the 
"  <]  ";,s  lo  take  *ke  decision  respecting  homicide 

n.U!  nf  ,h<‘  ,mn(lsof  t!‘e  angry  avenger — whose  fune- 
n°M  W;l*  doubtless  necessary  in  a  certain  stage  of 
society  and  assign  it  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  The 
important  specifications  in  the  latest  form  of  the  law 
:,n‘;  ke  abolition  of  the  right  of  Asvlutn  in  sanct  ua- 
'es.  and  the  appointment  of  cities,  in  which  presu- 
jm:,h|y  a“  ,nno(,(*»t  fugitive  might  have  a  house  and 
(  otn  ortably  with  his  family  ;  the  determination 
ln,a|nal  that  was  to  try  the  ease;  and  the 

W  i.T"  !*  rhy  wl,|,n  11,11  man  go  freelv  and 

hout  fear  to  his  own  home.  The  six  cities  of 

lp'i  nan,(,(1  IUV  Ixedesli  in  XaphPili  Schechem 
•  Lphninn,  Hebron  in  Judah,  and.  on  the  east 
'•  the  river  IJezer  in  Reuben.  Ramoth  in  Had. 

'  '  ,,n  ,ln  111  Manasseh.  The  first  three  were  ol<l 

I  daces,  and  so.  probably,  were  the  second 
texts  referred  to  there  is  no  mention 
11—17 


of  a  right  of  sanctuary  for  fugitive  debtors  and 
slaves;  the  reference  in  I)eut.  xxiii.  Hi  Mr,]  is  to 
foreign  fugitives,  and  these  are  protected  bv  resi¬ 
dence  anywhere  in  the  land. 

As  to  how-  far  this  post-exilic  law  was  actually  in 
force  there  is  no  definite  information.  Undei’the 
mlcof  the  Persians,  the  Greeks.  and  the  Hasinoncans. 

the  Judean  state  never  had  control  of 
Later  the  whole  of  the  old  territory.  If  the 
History,  statement  may  l.<-  trusted  d’  Mace.  x. 

l:l:  Josephus,  “Ant."  xiii.  2,  s  :{,  that 
Uii'  N  l.  iu  i.i  Demetrius  I.  ut  152  n.c.)  offered  to 
make  111,-  Jerusalem  Temple  an  Asylum,  the  natural 
mferenee  will  he  that  it  was  not  then  so  rmrarded ; 
the  offer  seems,  however,  not  to  lmve  lieeu  accepted. 

I  he  custom  of  Asylum  doubtless  eominued,  thotiirh 
the  function  of  the  avenger  of  blood  ceased:  the  six 
cities  may  have  retained  their  legal -privilege,  and 
possibly  the  right  of  Asylum  was  extended  to  the 
Mher  Levitieal  cities.  Under  the  Greek  and  R». 
muti' rule  a  number  of  cities  in  Syria  en  joyed  this 
privilege  (lists  are  given  in  Earth.  “IV  Gracorum 
Asylis  r). 

nmuouj-AiMtv :  s.  Han-js.  in  Monatsschrift.  .xviii.  :in7-M2  and 
A  t  .  UissHI,  77c  Lnir  of  Asi/lnm  in  Isravl  1SK2* 
H1 TTun nr"  M'*b>t:VarU«rn>.  in  Xn- ht-Mcanfo: 
V;..  M  I  !  i  V  UoJuImiv.  I  nst  it  ut  rint'-Zhi  sln-ha  u 
t  r.  St.  I»i*tersl,„,v.  ISS4;  S.  OIilMnl"™ 

on  1,1  'Inh,nn,isrl>t  (iarnnth\  1S!V,' 

on  (.u*ek  an. I  Homan  asylums,  see  Paulv-Wissowa,  Hail-' 
hnvjirl.il,  s  <  hissiscfiv  n  Alt  vrt  Ini  ms.  s.v.  Asi/J. 

•I.  *1  K.  rp 

~ — In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Biblical  or¬ 
dinances  on  Asylum  are  formulated  and  developed 
into  a  complete  system  in  the  tannaite  tradition. 
As  in  many  other  instances  of  the  Halakah,  the  law- 
oil  Asylum  is  in  its  main  features  merely  theoretic; 
at  the  same  time  the  tannaite  sources  often  hand 
down  actual  facts,  as.  for  example,  the  regulation 
of  the  right  of  Asylum  in  the  period  between  100 
n.c.  and  JO  c.i:.,  especially  that  which  is  mentioned 
by  Eliezcr  bell  Jacob  (Tosef..  Mak.  iii.  [h\]  5;  Mak. 
10c  i  t  s<i/. ).  Eliezcr  was  a  taniia  who,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  70.  set  himself  the 
task  of  studying  and  arranging  the  laws  and  customs 
that  had  lost  their  force  with  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
state. 

Although  nothing  else  is  known  about  Jewish 
Asylum  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  “Ant.v  xiii.  2.  <  3 
does  not  mean  Asylum  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  the  passage  is  of  doubtful  historic  value 
iu  \ ieu  of  I  Mace.  x.  41  it  khj.}.  the  authority  of 
Eliezcr  is  sulheient  to  prove  its  existence  in  Palestine 
at  the  beginning  of  the  common  cm,  especially  since 
the  validity  of  his  statements  is  proved  bv  the  ac¬ 
count  of  actual  conditions  in  the  cities  of  refuge 
handed  down  by  tannaim  of  Akibu's  school  (Mak. 
ii.  0).  Jewish  tradition  fixes  upon  the  year  30  as 
the  time  when  the  Jewish  courts  were  deprived  of 
their  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment  (Sanh. 
Jlc).  From  the  remark  found  in  a  Baraita  (Sotali, 
4S/0,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
the  Levitieal  c  ities  ceased  to  exist,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  cities  of  refuge,  which  formed  part  of  them, 
also  passed  away:  the  remark  simply  means  that 
there  we  re  no  longer  any  Levitieal  cities  laid  out  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  Num.  xxxv.  2-5  (compare 
also  Sifre,  Num.  101.  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
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tli.it  tin-  cit irs  of  nfuge*  an*  n*>t  dependent  on  t lit- 
cxislrm  r  of  tin*  Temple*). 

<*hai;ge*d  political  conditions.  it  is  true*.  occasioned 
<1  modification  also  in  tin*  location  ol  the  cities  of 
refuse.  The  country  east  of  tin*  .Ionian  was  in  la- 
t,-r  times  no  longer  looked  upon  as  Israelite  terri¬ 
tory;  nor  eoiihl  Sheelirill  (Sehaste),  the  seat  ol  the 
Samaritans,  or  tin*  Humean  Ilehron— which  even 
after  its  eaj»ture  hv  Judas  Maeeaheiis  was  not  really 
a  Jewish  city— he  considered  a  city  <>f  refuse. 

It  was  therefore  resolved,  and  perhaps  also  partly 
carried  out.  that  not  only  the  six  cities  of  refuge 
named  in  the  Bible*  could  be  regarded  as  asylums, 
but  aLo  all  the  forty-eight  Levitical 

Cities  cities  enumerated  in  1  (  hrou.  vi. 
of  Refuge.  (A.  V.  54-si).  Tin*  difference*  bet  ween 
the  six  cities  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  and  these  forty-eight  cities  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lev  it  ical  cit  ies  could  be  used  as  asylums  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  (njn^  Mak. 
is  to  lie  explained’  this  way,  not  us  Kashi  has  it ;  com¬ 
pare  .last row.  “Dictionary.”*./1.,  where  several  ex¬ 
amples  are  given  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  njTD. 
while  the  c  ities  of  refuge  always  alTorded  prote  c  tion. 
Nor  did  these  six  c  ities  of  refuge  always  need  to  re¬ 
main  the  same*  as  designated  in  tin*  Biblical  law  ; 
i >t hers  might  be  substituted,  provided  the  number 
we  re  ke  pt  up.  and  their  situation  conformed  to  the 
Biblic  al  law  with  regard  to  distances  and  geograph¬ 
ical  re  lat  ions  (Tos.  f.,  Mak.  iii.  [ii.  J  4).  For  instance, 
the  distance  bet  ween  tin*  southern  boundary  of  Pales¬ 
tine*  and  its  nearest  city  of  refuge*  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  between  the  northern  boundary  and  the 
eh v  of  refuge  ne*arest  to  it,  and  the  same  distance 
was  maintained  be  tween  e  very  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  city  of  refuge  and  those  lying  between,  so  that 
the  v  we* re  e*vi*nly  distributed  over  the*  country  and 
easily  reached.  It  is  e  ve  n  asserted  (Tosef.,  Mak.  iii. 
[ii.  ]  g ;  Sifre,  De  nt.  1SU)  that,  the  cities  of  refuge  on 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan  and  those  on  the  west,  were 
parallel  to  each  other — an  assertion  that  does  not 
exactly  eon  form  to  the*  facts. 

Corresponding  to  the  c  are  for  the  proper  location 
of  the 'sc*  cities  were*  the  other  ordinances  referring  to 
them.  The  roads  leading  to  them  were*  marked 
b v  sign-posts  at  the  crossroads,  with  the  inscription 
“  Miklat  ”  (Refuge);  the  roads  were  very  broad— 32 
dls.  twice  the  regulation  width — smooth  and  level, 
in  order  that  the  fugitive  might  not  be  hindered  in 
anv  wav  (Sifre/./*.;  Toset.  /./*.  a;  Mak.  10 />;  B.  B. 
100//).  The  cities  chosen  must  be  neither  too  small 
nor  too  large:  in  the  former  case  a  scarcity  of  food 
might  arise*,  and  the:  re  fugee*  might  consequently  be 
forced  to  leave  his  Asylum  and  imperil  himself;  in 
the  latte  r  case*  the*  crowds  of  strangers  would  make 
it  easv  for  the  .avenger  of  blood  to  enter  undetected. 
Theic  were  other  measures  of  precaution  in  favor 
of  the  re  fugee.  Dealing  in  weapons  or  implements 
of  the  chase  was  forbidden  in  the.  cities  of  refuge. 
Furthermore  they  hail  to  be  situated  in  a  populous 
district,  .so  that  a  violent  attack  by  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  be*  repelled,  if  necessary  (Sifre*,  Xum. 
lot);  Tosef.,  Mak.  Lr.  8;  Mak.  10c/). 

Besides  the  six  cities  of  refuge  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  and  the*  forty-eight  Levitical  cities,  the  rab¬ 
binic*  law.  basing  upon  Ex.  xxi.  14,  also  recognized 


the  altar  as  an  Asylum,  although  only  for  the  ofli- 
ciating  prie  st  who  had  accidentally  committed  man¬ 
slaughter;  but  compare  Ycr.  Mak.  ii.  Ill//,  where  K. 
Johaiian  denies  that  the*  altar  can  afford  prote  ction. 
Tin*  priest  could  not  remain  at  the  altar,  however, 
but  had  to  be  take  n  to  a  city  of  refuge  (Mak.  12m. 
Tin*  altar — according  to  the  Talmud  only  the*  one*  at 
Jerusalem — afforded  in  a  way  more  protection  than 
the*  cities  of  refuge;  since*  a  political  refugee  became 
inviolable  as  soon  as  In*  had  touche*d  the*  altar  ( Mai- 
monide  s,  **  Yael.*’  Rozeah.  v.  14,  probably  after  an 
old  source,  based  on  1  Kings  ii.  28,  that,  however, 
is  not  found  in  extant-  literature). 

The  rabbinical  law  concerning  Asylum  devotes 
much  space*  to  an  exact  determination  of  the  cases 
in  whic  h  the  Asylum  shall  offer  protection  to  the 
manslaye-r.  and  of  those*  in  which  he  must  lice*  to 
and  remain  in  it.  Deliberate  murder  is  of  course 
e*xcludcd:  that  crime  can  be  atoned 

Unpre-  for  only  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer, 
meditated  The  following  thre*e  grades  ate  distin- 
Homicide,  guished  in  unpremeditated  homicide*: 
Accident.  (1)  grave  carelessness;  (2)  contributory 
ne*glige*nCe;  and  (3)  complete  inno¬ 
cence.  Only  in  the  second  c  ase  is  exile  to  the* cities 
of  refuge  prescribed.  Complete  innocence — that  is. 
a  mere  accident  or  an  extraordinary  occurrence  that 
could  not  be  foreseen— needs  no  atonement  ;  but 
grave  carelessness  is  not  sufficiently  punished  by 
such  exile.  The  Talmud  gives  many  examples  illus¬ 
trating  these  grades  of  homicide,  among  them  the 
following: 

“  Any  one*  who  ne*gl«*e*ts  tin*  in*<*«*ssary  prt*e*siutions  in  a  court¬ 
yard  «>r  a  shop,  so  that  a  i**rs*>n  entitled  to  admittance  there 
is  killed,  can  not  atone*  l»v  going  to  tin*  city  «»f  re*fuge*  [»V., 
hanishnicnt  is  not  sulth*ie*ntl  <11.  K.  ‘fcJ/o  ;  hut  if  he*  who  was 
killesi  was  a  trespasser  and  had  no  right  in  sueli  a  <*ourt  or  shop, 
the  owner  goes  free*,  as  tie*  c  an  not  Im*  held  re*s|*>nsihh*  for  a»*<*i- 
eie*nts  on  his  private:  prope*rty  wlie*n  he  eiid  not  anticipate  the 
{vossible  presence* of  strangers"  (Mak.  ii.  2,  Sei). 

N(*xt  to  the  eases  of  innocence  that  do  not  require 
atonement  are*  those*  where  death  has  been  occasioned 
in  the  course  of  professional  or  other  duties.  A 
teacher  punishing  his  pupil,  a  father  compelling 
the  obedience  of  iiis  son  in  learning  a  trade  or  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  a  servant  of  the 
Law  scourging  an  offender  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  lie*  has  received  (Dent.  xxv.  2  arc  not 

banished  to  the  city  of  refuge  in  case  the  person  dis¬ 
ciplined  should  die  under  tl»e*ir  hands;  for  they  were 
but  fulfilling  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  (Mak/ii. 
2,  8//  vt  w/y.).  Only  in  sueli  cases  as  those  mentione  d 
in  Dent.  xix.  4  i  t  *e*y.,  where  one  negligently  commits 
homicide  during  an  act  that  is  permissible  but  not 
commanded  by  law,  does  an  atonement  become  nec¬ 
essary. 

Although  many  of  the  rabbinical  ordinances  re¬ 
garding  the  asylums  are*  directed  ehielly  to  securing 
prote  c  tion  for  the  refugee,  the  Asylum  is,  neverthe¬ 
less.  according  to  the  rabbinical  law,  not  a  place  of 
protection,  but  one  of  expiation.  If  the  homicide 
die  afte*r  receiving  his  sentence,  but  before  reaching 
the  city  of  refuge,  his  body  must  lie  taken  there. 
If  he  die  before  the*  high  priest  lie  must  also  lie 
buried  the  re  until  after  the  high  priest's  death.  Asy¬ 
lum  (wgalutv  =  exile)  and  death  of  the*  high  priest 
have  together  thcatoning  power ( “  kapparah  ”)  which 
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is  In  relieve  the  homicide's  conscience  (Mak.  \\L- 
rniu]»aiv  Tnsalnl.  .v /*.  'TE  >.  Therefore  ihe  banish- 
JIU  MI  in  tin*  Asylum  must  n,*t  b«*  inter 
Asylum  rupted:  !lii‘  condrmnril  man  mav  imi 
ft  Place  of*  k*a\c  lli(*  Asylum  under  any  cireum- 
Exj^iation.  si  a  nees,  not  even  shnuld  ihe  interests 
nf  tin*  stale demand  it  (Mak.  H/o.  The 
•consciousness  nf  having  taken  a  human  life  must 

1i«-  Vit1c;iVc  t  ll«*  h<  Wln-Ii.t  li«-r«-f..nt-  I  !».-  in  I.-.  1  »_ 

Hams  (.r  a  eny  nf  n*ru*r«»  Wish  tn  h».n«.r  siit-h  I,,;,,, 
lie  must  declare  tn  them  that  he  1*S  a  Imniiei.Ie  anil 
'ill w  nil hy  sueh  honor:  Imt  should  they  still  p,rsi>t. 
1"’  may  accept  it  (Mak.  ii.  S:  on  theYonfr^ion  of 
(  lime  as  part  of  the  atonement,  mmpare  Confms- 
MnN).  Even  t he  death  of  the  liiirh  priest  does  not 
entirely  wipe  nut  the  homicide's  i5 u i 1 1 ;  f.»ra  man 
condemned  to  Asylum  may  never  till  an  otliee,  since 
he  has  been  the  cause  nf  an  accident  (//•.;  compare 
dm  opinion  nf  R.  Judah  h.  Ilai.  which  Mainmnides, 
Ililknt  Rozeah.  vii.  14.  thinks  the  corn***!  one). 

The  Rabbis  sn  strongly  emphasized  tin-  guilt  of  a 
man  who  heeame  a  homicide  against  his  will,  not 
only  because  they  held  that  a  man  is  responsible 
e\<ii  Ini*  his  involuntary  act  inns  (compare  Sim.  hut 
al<n  in  aeemdanee  with  the  following  theories  as 
e\ pressed  hy  Philo: 

tile  nl!-iiierrjfiil  and  irniei.., is.  neither il.-liwrs  a  whi.llv 
anient  man  up  t«»  Heath  »,..r  will  He  mi  Her  a  man  who  cm*. 

a  dee, |  entirely  airain.M  his  will  m  Ktt  i„t..  ,.Xiie.  The 
•niniaiiee  i.f  Kx.  xxi.  n  must  Ik*  intcrpivfiil  a>  f.>l!..\vs :  When 
a  lMiir«|e|’er  has  e>e;i|HM|  fnuu  hlllltail  instiee.  le-1  asMIines  the 
■  HKijre.  and  Mings  ii  alH„it  that  the  munt.  n  r  is  killed 

a.ea  el  tetilly  hy  smile  one  else.  <,«.d  cIi*n*>i-s  a>  His  e.Xeeu- 
,,i:,n  wl,M  },as  }l,s"  sinned  in  s«»ine  wav  and  is  in  need 
atone", eiir.  Tills  homieide  is  therefore  exi!.-l  to  a  ,‘irv  of 
'■ h‘*  ",llsl  remain  until  ihe death  of  iirh  pri«M 

,,f  v,m“  hint  he  must  have  v.„,,nimed.  i„vanse 
:,!1  eMtneiv  uin.Kent  man  is  never  .Wn  as  the  instrument  of 
s  death-  ( **  I  ie  S,K-eiaIihus  LeiHMis.-  .*  a»:  ,-d. 
■iVi'iTs'’,/1,1’  ro,np:,n*  **Ih‘  **r"hi^is,”  *  l:j;  ed.  .Mangey.  i. 

Hie  Biblical  Asylum  law  is  explained  in  almost 
die  same  Words  as  these  of  Philo  in  Mckilta  (Mish 
j •: » t mi  iy.  )  and  the  Talmud  (Mak.  10/,). 

The  Talmudic  sources  agree  also  with  Philo  in  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  death  of  the  hiarli  priest  releases 
he  exiled  homicide.  Philo  says  that,  since  the  high 
priest  was  immaculate  and  sinless  "it 
Death  is  lining'  that  he  should  abhor  (/.’,„ 
of  the  High  not  suffer  in  bis  presence)  those  who 
Priest.  had  even  involuntarily  killed  a  man. 

since  i  liev  themselves  were  not  entirely 
^ni less  (“  De  Speeialibtis  LegiJms.”  xxiii..  x.xiv  ,d 
Mangey.  n.  322).  .  Rabid  gives  the  following  cxpla- 
ntiU"":  “  i  he  murderer  pollutes  the  land,  and  drives 
•■lUiiy  t heSiiKKixAii:  but  the  hiirh  priest  brin-s  it 
:,!  ;MU  ,lmt  iJwKhekinah  dwells  in  Draei.  It  is  there- 
n,<‘  ,l,’t  t,,,IM.hr  that  he  who  pollutes  the  land  should 
■ippear  before  him  who  brings  the  Shekinah  among 
(Nfre,  Num.  100).  This  explanation. 
,lo,*s  ,lo!  with  that  given  by  the  Ha 

r  .1  1  '  T  (  V<  "  ,ll<‘  a  dispensed  high  priest 

/  '.isesthe  exile  (Mak.  ii.  0);  and  tlx*  phrase,  fre- 
Iiu  iiHy  recurring  in  the  Talmud,  “the  death  of  the 
.  .  1  l’n<,sr  (Mak.  1 1/D,  really  shows  that. 

*  ‘"niing  to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Rahhis. 

,a-huT  factor wasihe death  withitsatoning power. 

is  e « i k i  1  \  explainable  from  the  point  of  view 


<‘f  rabbinical  theology,  since  in  general  the  death  of 
the  pious  acted  as  an  atonement  f„r  Israel  (Yer 
Wna  i.  M.  K.  2S„;  and  the  many  parallel  pas^ 
sages  in  Rubers’  Tan.  Hi.  (\CK  „n,es  140-142),  and 
I  he  death  of  the  high  priest  all  the  more  possesses 
power  of  atonement  (approximately  so.  Ihn  Ezra  on 
Num.  xxxv.  2o).  Maimonides'  exjdanation  (Moreh 

,n-  -,,h-  the  death  of  the  hiirh  was  an 

<  »*>«■-«- 1  mu,  ii  Unit  no 

thoughts  of  vengeance  could  arise  in  the  avenger  of 
!•!.«*!.  ci informs  ;.s  liulc  lo  ||„-  spirit  nf  tl.r'crlv 

nililns  ns  tn  that  nf  tin- Hihlc. 

The  t  radii  inti  fnunil  in  the  Mishnah  mav  lie  men 
Uone.1;  namely,  that  the  nmlher  nf  the  hiirh  jirii  st 
siijiphed  fnni]  an. I  elnthinir  In  hnmiehhs.  in  nr.ier 
lhat  they  inijrht  tint  wish  f..r  the  .h  ath  nf  her  snn 
(Mak.  n.  <!).  The  Talmud  thinks  (Mak.  II..)  that, 
such  Wishes  mi-lit.  have  licen  ellieaeinus  a-ainst  the 
high  priests,  heeause  they  had  omitted  to  implore 
(ind  s  mercy  for  their  enntempnrarics.  that  no  such 
hapless  events  mi-lit  neenr.  Cnnipare  Avk.nokh 
of  Rl.OOl>, 

limu/M.KAniv  :  T\u>  Mishnnh.  T<w fta  iindt^ih  TnhnutUm  of 

tin*  ir«*atisj‘  Miil.knt  ii.:  Maimonides.  i{,,z,.an  v  -viil  - 

Haeek,  m  Mnnntssrhnfl,  .xviii.:#i7-:ilg,.VM  “»;g:  m  nic-ii  /Im 
4h  ti  sell  - 1  a  In,  UiUsrhr  l*nliz<  in  cht%  j,.  17.  Iludaiiest  1HT«I  - 
fassel,  1  his  Mnsnisch-Ha  1,1, i „ ischr  St m  f,jrs,  tz  .,p  ’  ’ 

Oross-Famsza,  ls.U;  ulil.Mihiirg,  Di,  liU.fLhni  is  Jr 
J<i  njn'hschi  n  i,ynni'lr.  Munieli.  IMfi;  Uitfer,  Phii  ,  ywl 
W».  V :  Saals  hutz.  1>„S  Mnsnilrhr 
Ay  ii.  Sahador,  Jhstmn  <1,  s  Institutions  Mnisr, 


J.  SK. 


O. 


ASYLUM  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

See  Ciiahity. 

ATAD:  A  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  t lie  Jor¬ 
dan  where  Jacob’s  funeral  cortege  stopped  and 
mourned,  for  hinr(Gen.  1.  10,  11).  Tradition  (Gen. 
tft.)  assigns  to  this  circumstance  the  change  in  the 
name  of  the  place  to  Abel  Mizraim,  “mourning 
<>f  Egypt,”  though  in  reality  the  element  w Abel” 
signifies  “ meadow.” 

*T-  G.  R.  L. 


ATARI :  Town  in  the  province  of  R«*ssarahia, 
Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the*  Dniester,  opposite 
Mohilev.  Of  the  1.000  families  eomjmsing  its  pop¬ 
ulation,  8*12  are  Jews,  that  have  a  synagogue  and 
three  prayer-houses.  Formerly  Ataki  was  a  nour¬ 
ishing  town;  but  the  opening  of  the  Nov.iseiitz  rail¬ 
road  in  lsWj  destroyed  all  its  business,  while  the 
population  was  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
from  surrounding  villages  and  their  settlement  in 
Ataki.  J  hose  who  had  the  means  emigrated  to  the 
Fnited  States  of  America.  During  the  famine  of 
10no  the  Jewish  Relief  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg 
gave  assistance*  to  100  families  of  Ataki;  but  a 
far  greater  number  remained  destitute.  See  Rks- 
SA  HA  III  A. 

11  Shimr'  st- 

H.  It. 

ATARAH.  Biblical  Bata  i  A  wife  of  Jera li¬ 
med  and  the  mother  of  Guam  (I  Clinm.  ii.  26).  If 
Jeralnneel,  as  seems  probable,  is  the  name  of  a  clan, 
the  expression  “  wife  ”  might  point  to  an  alliance  (or 
in  tlie  ease  of  *4  wives  ”  alliances)  with  other  dan« 

J-  G.  R.  L 
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_ In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Alanili .  nw  a 

Canaaiiile  woman  of  rank.  who,,,  .1, minim  i  mar 
rir«l  in  onli-r  “  to  !«•  rr.avnol  “  il.ron.adi  In  r:  that 

to  s,v  lo  t»-  raised  to  iiol.iliiy  tmCP.  n. 

oration").  lint  she  l.mw.’l.l  evil  upon  hum 
and  was  therefore  railed  ~tlj<-  mother  ol  ( main  j. 
that  is.  “the  mother  of  mournim:"  (DjlS  ---  plX- 
•• . inner").  Onaeeoimt  of  this  irreirular  marnaae. 

„  portion  «.f  tl»-  tril..-  «*f  -Iil'Llli  .ii«l  Il“t  P  l-o-rniZP 

tin*  childre  n  of  Jmilnno  I  :i<  «•!  pure  descent  O  «’r- 
Sanh.  ii.  2u&:  Ruth  K..  null. 

.1.  sk.  Ij 

ATARGATXS:  A  Syrian  divinity  referred  to  in 
till*  A  perry |»lin.  A  1  «‘iu i »!<*  “f  At  argalis  existed  in 
Camion  m  Carnaini  (l  Mare-.v.  24:  II  Mace.  xii.  29). 

„„  tin*  oast  side  of  tin*  .Ionian.  Just  what  goddess 
is  meant  1 » v  tin*  name*  has  not  as  yet  Iw-t-n  definitely 
ascertained.  Tin*  first  element  of  the  name*  is  evi- 
drill  Iv  tin*  Aramran  e<|uivale*nt  of  Astartr :  the  second 
rlrinriit  mav  hr  tin*  liaim*  of  aiiothrr  goddess.  At  hr or 
Athali,  who  has  hmi  found  in  Phrnician  insert  p- 
« ions.  Tin*  chief  tnnph*  of  Atargatisin  Palest  inr  was 
the  onr  in  Asralon.  At  Camaini  she  had  another, 
and  it  was  in  that  sanctuary  that  Judah  Maccabeus, 
without  regard  for  the  sanctity  ot  the  place,  slew 
the  inhabitants  that  had  !hd  then*  for  refuse.  The 
temple  with  all  its  objects  used  in  the  cult  was 
burned  by  him. 

Itim.iouiiAi’iiY :  Batlaren.  JbHrn.p  znr  Snintimlnn  lUli- 
(ihmsti*  srfth'fit* .  pp-  ‘ ;  wkV.:  ^‘'‘'bssm  .t  /e/- 

in  ll**rz» Ihnl-Km  iiUnpnihr  n,.r.J 
fist  In  Tin  nliHiit  ;  |{oIk*i1s»*ii  Smith.  Ii*  VnjioH  »»f  thr  >•  units, 
,mI..  pi*-  17^-175. 

.lit.  J> 

ATAROTH  :  District  in  Palest  ine*.east  of  the. lot- 
dan.  This  place  is  mentioned  along  with  Dibon  and 
,bi/<  r  as  a  very  fertile  trad  of  land  and  good  for 
raising  cattle*.  Reuben  and  Gad  both  asked  lor  the 
land.  Gad  received  it  (Xum.  xxxii.  3)  and  built  a 
citv  there  {i?>.  34). 

,i.  .in.  G. 

ATAROTH:  Tlie  name  of  several  towns  in  Pales¬ 
tine:  1.  A  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  the  land  taken  from  M<»ab  and  given  to  Gad 
(Nuin.  xxxii.  II).  From  Xum.  xxxii.  154  it  appears 
that  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  the  Gadites:  a  fact 
which  the  SloAitiTK  Stonk  (line  10)  confirms.  It 
has  been  identified  with  the  modern  Attarus  (Hulil, 

*•  Geographic,"  p.  207). 

2.  A  town  on  the  border  line  between  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  2»,  though  Hulil  <//>.  172) 
disputes  t lie  site*. 

3.  Ataroth  Addar:  A  bonier  town  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  5.  xviii.  13).  jw  rhaps  the  same  as  Atar 
oth.  2. 

4.  Ataroth  beth  Joab:  Mentioned  in  the  list  of 
tin*  descendants  of  Caleb  (I  Cbron.  ii.  54). 

5.  Ataroth  Shophan:  A  c  ity  in  tlie  domain  of 
the  Gadites  (Xum.  xxxii.  35). 

G.  H.  L. 

ATBASH.  Sec*  G KM  ATRIA. 

ATEL,  (Idl,  Itil,  Etel)  :  Thecapital of  the  Glia 
zars  in  the  tenth  century;  situated  about  eight 
English  miles  from  Astrakhan.  together  with  the 
c  ity  of  B.danjara.  whic  h  was  equally  renowned  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  now  lmrt«-d  under  tin*  highest  ot 


the  numerous  mounds  covering  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Volga,  r:  died  also  Atel  “  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah." 

in  “  Med.  Jew.  Cliroii.*  i.  78,  190). 

Aeeonling  to  the  Arabic  writers,  Ibn  Fudlan,  Ibn 
Haukal.  Ibn  Khaldun.  Mas’udi.  and  others.  Atel  was 
sit uated  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yulira.  The  western  part  of  the*  city  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  four  gates,  one  of  which  led  to 

tin*  rivc-r.  :m«l  tin*  «»tb«-rs  to  ill,*  sti*l»])«*s.  1 1 « *  I « *  1  i  \  « -<  1 

tin*  hakaiu  of  tin*  C'liazars.  -wlmse  palace  >vi«-  tin- 

only  building  of  bric  k  iii  1  he  city.  The  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  dwe  lt  in  huts,  or  in  tents  of  felt.  Mas 
*udi.  ho\vc*ver,  state  s  that  the*  palate  of  the  hakatns 
was  situated  not  in  the*  western  part  of  the  city,  but 
<>n  an  island,  and  the  city  consisted  of  three  parts. 
The  eastern  part,  e-alleel  Kha/.aran,  was  inhabited  by 
merchants  of  various  nationalities. 

Atel  had  a  large  population  of  Mohammedans. 
Christians,  Jews.  etc.  The*  Turkish  and  Cha/.ar 
language's  predominated.  Some  ol  the  inhabitants 
were  calle-d  -  blacks,' ”  and  the  olheis  -  whites/  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ir  complexions.  The  liakun  and  his 
stall'  were  Jews.  His  suite,  numbering  fully  4. mm 
persons,  was  composed  of  repre*sentati\ es  ot  ditb-r- 
dit  races.  In  999  the*  Russians  destroyed  tin*  c  ity. 
imu.ioiJKAi'ii v  :  1).  I.  novels. Hi,  in  Zhuriinl  MuiM< -r.-l 'ra 
y  mini  imm  I’msni'shrln  ni »/ei.  I***.  «*xl.  I  }  !,>/'!/“ . 

1  is*;;.  \o.  2:  Astrnhhnnsl.i  Simiruchuji  Listnh. 

•*4  r  52.  IU1,  |:«;  Astnikhanrfiiwi  (Suin' rnsl.nin  li/o*"- 
I, instil  1SS4,  No.  *»;  lit  i/i  stif  i  A’./. etc-..  N^.  14  >. 

151,  VA  155. St.  lVlrrslMirir.  1«W;  hnt ziUnniilirhi  sl.,  > U„,n . 

ii., Si.  iNMersliurjr,  istcl;  Ca>sel,  Mntjuii rim  in'  Alik*  rthinin  i. 

11.  H. 

ATER:  1.  A  family  that  returned  with  Z«*rub 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  19;  Xe  h.  vii.  21).  the*  luael  of  which 
signed  the*  covenant  with  Nebcmiah  (Xeh.  x.  IS). 
In  I  Esd.  v.  15,  Atcr  is  c  alled  Aterezias. 

2.  Doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  who  returned 
with  ZeTubbabed  (Ezra  ii.  42;  Xeh.  vii.  45);  called 
‘sons  of  Jatal ”  in  1  Esd.  v.  28. 

,i.  Jit.  G.  H.  L. 

ATHACH:  A  town  in  Judah,  to  the  inhabitants 
,»f  which  David  se*nt  a  part  of  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  A  male ‘kites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  150).  It  has  not  b,*e*n 
definitely  identified.  Seve-ral  scholars  consider  At h- 
ae-li  pjny)  the*  same  as  Etiikk  (mV;  J«»sh.  xv.  42>; 
but  if  it  be*  Ethe  r,  it  is  finite*  impossible*  to  deeiele 
which  muling  is  correct.  The  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  versions  to  the  passages  in  question  lurnish  ael* 
elit tonal  variants, 

Hllil.IocHAl’iiv :  We-Uhansen.  Trrt  thr  Jiih'hrr  Saan/.  hs. 
liml.te*.  ./«)>»<!  innl  Jiirhfrr;  l)rive*r,  Aofe« on  tin  lbmh* 
Sum  ml. 

.1.  .IK,  G.  E- 

ATHALIAH:  Daughter  of  Ahah  (II  Kings  viii. 
29)  and.  presumably,  of  Jezebel;  also  called  the 
daughter  of  Omri  (II  Chron.  xxii.  2).  The  i»olit- 
ieal  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat,  fourth  king  of  Judah, 
with  Ahah.  king  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xxii.  2-4:  II 
(Miron,  xx.  155).  resulted  in  a  domestic*  alliance  also 
betwe  e  n  bis  son  Jclinmm  and  Allah's  daughter  Ath- 
aliali  (II  Kings  viii.  18-27;  II  C’liron.  x\i.  9).  The 
death  of  Ahaziah.  the  only  surviving  son^of  Jelio- 
r:im  and  Athaliali  (II  Ghron.  xxi.  19,  1<),  at  the 
hand  of  Jehu  (II  Kings  ix.  27;  II  ('broil,  xxii.  9). 
opened  the  way  for  the*  queen-mother  to  assert  h<*r- 
self.  Slu*  immetliately  slew  “all”  of  royal  blood 
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(II  Kings  xi.  1;  II  ('li run.  xxii.  HM.  and  nind<- herself 
t j iircii  of  .1  udah.  Hit  influence,  since  her  marriage 
wii li  .lehoram.  liail  fostered  Baal  worship  in  Judah, 
ami  temporarily  thrust  into  the  background  the 
worship  of  Viiwh  (II  Chron.  xxiv.  7*.  ]j,.r  sl*v 

yi  a  is  (spj_s:ii  i  !».(’. )  of  ruh*  doubt  less  led  to  a  vigor 
oiis  cultivation  of  the  Rial  cult.  Rim  in  her  seventh 
year  the  stalwart  hiirh  priest  .lehoiada  brought 
frmn  his  hiding-place  a  young  claimant  to  the 
throne.  .loash.  son  of  Aha/iah  (see  Joami).  Atha- 
liali.  being  apprised  of  the  great.  and  enthusiastic 
i  oroiiation  -assembly  at  the  Temple,  rushed  into  the 
e« lilice,  apparent lv  unattended  by  her  guard.  As 
-non  as  she  saw  the  newly  crowned  kin-  she  rent 
her  clothes  in  despair,  and  cried  defiantly.  "  Treason ; 
Treason  !  ”  Jehoiada  ordered  that  she  be  taken  forth 
through  the  ranks,  and  he  also  pronounced  a  death- 
M  iitenee  upon  any  who  should  espoiisi*  her  cause. 

"  N,!  A  made  way  for  her,  and  she  went  to  the  entry 
of  the  horse-irate  by  the  kind's  house:  and  they  slew 
h.  r  there  ”  (II  Kin -s  xi.  4-20;  II  Chron.  xxiii  *1-15, 
a.  .nt.  y\  jy  ’ 


ATHANASIUS:  Bishop  of  Alexandria:  Inunin 
probably  in  Alexandria;  died  there  May  2.373. 
Athanasius  was  the  greatest  combatant  of  the  Old 
Clmreh.  No  less  than  twenty  out  of  the  forty-seven 
years  of  his  oflieial  life  (he  was  made  bishop  in 
!  were  passed  in  exile,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
enemies— personal,  religious,  and  political— he  had 
m.ide.  With  the  extremes  of  courage  and  of  oh- 
-tinaev.  he  united  a  certain  pliability  of  character, 
which  naturally  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  religious. contests  of  his  time. 

His  writings  resembled  liis  life;  for  the  greater 
i,;,n  nt‘  llls  literary  productions  ha  ye  the  j»,lemie 
diameter  strongly  marked.  His  very  first  works. 

an  Address  Against  Heathens”  and 

A  Writer  of  an  **  Address  on  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Polemics.  Logos.”  are  devoted  loan  attack  upon 
heathenism  and  a  refutation  of  Juda 
mu.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  disputes— to 
the  campaign  against  which  and  all  kindred  here 
•I,s  Athanasius  devoted  Ids  life— he  concentrated  his 
bterary  activity  upon  one  field,  that  of  tin*  defense 
"1  orthodoxy,  thus  earning- for  himself  the  title  of 
“the  Father  of  Orthodoxy.”  Of  his  work  of  this 
nat lire  may  lie  mentioned  his  "Defense  Against  the 
Anans,  ’  his  "Pastoral  Letter.”  and  "Four  Speeches 
.  gainst  the  Arians.”  Of  his  other  writings.  his  so- 
I  “  ,:-x< ‘tfdicnl  Essays  on  the  J  Walter.”  in  expla- 
tia ti< ai  of  the  Psalms;  “A  Litter  to  Mareillinus,” 
••md  "Arguments  and  Explanations  of  the  Psalms” 
an*  woithy  of  mention. 

Athanasius’  historical  importance  is  neither  as 
an  author  nor  as  a  theologian;  his  works  were  for 
’  ,!*  n,,,st  Par!  1,0,11  <>f  passing  circumstances  and 
1  <<  no  literary  want;  and  his  dogmatics  can  not 
«•  considered  original,  as  they  are  almost  identical 
it  1 1  iosi  of  Alexander,  his  predecessor  in  thebish- 
J’P,,<  ''  Alexandria.  It  was  Athanasius  nevcrtlie- 
* ss  \\  ho  actually  enabled  Xieene  Christianity  to  tri- 
nnp  i  mu  Aiianism  and  kindred  heresies,  and  who 
,i  *  ‘,!!>Ir  *J,an  a  I^onsand  years  shaped  the  course  of 
me  i  hristian  Church  so  absolutely  that  he  rightly 
<  mcs  the  titles  of  "the  Great  ”  and  "the  Father 


Of  Orthodoxy,”  bestowed  upon  him  bv  grateful 
Catholicism. 

Athanasius,  as  t lie  chief  n  |>r<  s,  «t.iiivi-  <,f 
<  lirisl i.-uiit  v.  lcmovcl  from  Clinsio!,...v  ,v<rv  true 
■  if  Judaism  anil  trim-  t„  it  H.ll.mVAist ;  J,  Hml 
curious]  v  i-ikiu^Ii.  at  the  verv  time 
Attitude  that  tln  tJm  k  world  wassunendi  rin<r 
Toward  its  earthly  dominion  to  Christianity^ 
Judaism.  He  llenism  was  assert  in  -  itself  sj.irit’u- 
ally.  The  Christolojrv.  whieh  Iteuan 
will;  John  sdoetrineof  tin;  I.oirosaml  r.  arhe.n.Mdcal 
eoni  j.letionJn  the  Nie.  iieeonfession.and  Waso,, posed 
to  the  M„„., /„///,,„  j,],,,  „f  ,i„.  jK.rs(,M  ,)f 
Jesus  whieh  attained  fn  litess  in  th.  d.wtrinesof  Arias 
relleets  fundamentally  the  iiimti.-jl  opposition  l.e- 
t  wren  the  Strictly  Jewish  conception  of  i|„-  Messiah 
as  a  human,  mural  ideal,  and  the  Hellenic,  accordin'-- 
to  which  Jesus  is  a  metaphysical  religions  principl," 
It)  illustration  »f  Athanasius'  position,  the  following 
setitenees  placed  hv  him  at  the  lead  of  |,js  polemic 
against  tlu:  Arians  may  serve:  -||...  whom  we  ac¬ 
knowledge,  is  an  actual  and  genuine  and  real  Soil 
<>f  the  Father,  whose  I  Icing  l>elnn:rs  to  him  likewise 
He  neither  creature,  nor  made.  Imt  the  product  of 
the  Essence  of  the  Father;  wherefore  is  he  truly 
Hod,  because  of  similar  being  with  the  true  God” 
(“Oral ionics  <°»tra  Arianos,”  i.  !i).  J,.sus  js  f„r 
Athanasius  not  only  the  true  ami  n-al  Son  of  God, 
hut  he  is  also  of  similar  essence  (£„„„„,*/„*)  and  nf 
like  eternity,  but  in  such  fashion  as  to  jM-rmit  of  a 
duality  Of  the  divine  personages.  This,  of  course 
,s  vontradietory  not  only  to  the  ruling  idea  of  strict 
monotheism  among  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Arians  therefore 
lightly  asked  (///.  iii.  7)  how  A  tie*  nasi  us  could  har¬ 
monize  his  doctrine  with  such  words  of  Scripture  as 
“JIk-  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ”  (I  hut.  vi.  .jj; 
nmv  ,,lat  K  wen  I.  am  he.  and  then-  js  no  gid  with 
111,1  ’  (J^  ut.  xxxii.  3il),  and  similar  i*assagcs. 

A  lack  of  all  critical  sense  marked  lioth  Atlmna- 
sius  and  Aritis,  and  prevented  them  from  realizing 
that  their  mutually  contradictory  conceptions  of 
the  person  of  -Jesus  fay  in  the  diver- 
The  O.  T.  gent  presentation  of  tile  same  by  the 
with  Jewish  synoptic  gospels  contrast^l 
Atha-  with  that  of  the  Gro  k  writer  of  the 

nasius.  fourth  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews.  Athanasius  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  how  far  removed  he- really  stooif  from  the  Old 
Testament  conception  of  God.  In  his  eontroversy 
witli  Arius  he  had  no  scruple  in  making  the  fullest 
use  of  t he  <  )Id  Testament.  The  following  are  illus- 
t  rations  of  Ids  explanations  and  applications  of  such 
passages.  Proof  of  the  eternity  and  infinity  of  the 
Logos  is  found  by  him  in  Isa.  xi.  2S  "the  everlast¬ 
ing  God.”  and  in  Jer.  ii.  13.  "they  have  forsaken 
me.  the  fountain  of  living  waters”  (/A.  j. 
immutability  of  the  Logos  he  finds  expressed  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  3»,  u See  now  that  i.  even  I,  am  he,” 
and  in  Mai.  iii.  fi,  ‘‘I  am  the  Lord.  I  change  nr**..” 

In  such  fashion,  by  simply  applying  to  the  Logos- 
('hristus  all  Bible  passages  relating  to  God.  it  was 
not  a  very  dillieult  task  for  him  to  found  his  whole 
system  of  dogmaties  upon  the  Old  Testament— at 
least  to  bis  own  satisfaction.  The  unity  of  revela¬ 
tion  in  both  Testaments  is  an  essentia!  principle  with 
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Athanasius ;  and  In*  therefore  stigmatizes  their  sc  pa 
ration  as  “  Manirhean  ”  and  “  Jewish  ’’  (/A.  iv.  23). 

This  peculiar  method  of  old  Testament  exposi¬ 
tion,  which  was  t  he  'rust i unary  one  in  the  Christian 
Clmreh  even  before  Athanasius,  was  also  employed 
by  him  in  replying  to  Jewish  attacks  upon  Chris- 
tianity  by  means  of  old  Testament  teachings.  In 
a  polemic  against  the  Jews  upon  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  (**  De  Inearnatione  Dei  Yerbi  ”),  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Jews  airainst 
the  Incarnation,  as  being  somethin ir 
Chris-  unworthy  of  the  God  Logos.  and  par- 
tianity  tieularly  airainst  f }*« •  Crucifixion  (<*h. 
Versus  xxxiii. }.  by  observing  that  nothing  is 
Judaism,  easier  than  to  confute  the  Jews:  “Out 
of  their  own  Holy  Scriptures  in  which 
they  daily  read,  they  can  be  controverted.’’  It  is 
true,  he  promises  more  than  he  performs;  for  when 
lie  discovers  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Loims  in  Num.xxiv.  o  and  Isa.  viii.  4,  or  tinds  that 
the  Virgin’s  conception  is  predieted  in  Isa.  vii.  14, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  his  Jewish  opponents 
were  so  “prejudiced  that  they  prefer  their  own  ex¬ 
position  of  the  passages"  (/A.  eh.  xl.).  Athanasius 
nevertheless  sets  up  the  reasonable  hermeneutic 
principle,  that  both  the  time  and  the  person  to 
which  a  passage  applies,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
originating  such  passage,  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  (“ Orationes Contra  Arianos.”  i.  o4A)  in 
expounding  it.  This  rule  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  by  him  from  Jewish  sources  where  it  was  Ion" 
recognized,  for  it  is  frequently  noticeable  that  he 
willingly  has  recourse  to  Jewish  authority  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  explanation,  just  so  soon  as  his  dogmatics  per¬ 
mit  him  to  do  so.  I Iis  canon  of  Old  Testament 
books  (“Festal  Letters.”  ii.  1 1  TO)  (excludes  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Eeelosiastieus,  and  Tobit,  which  cer 


tainly  is  an  approximation  to  the  authoritative  Jew¬ 
ish  canon,  lie  gives  the  Jewish  view  concerning 
the  collection  of  the  Psalms  and  their  superscrip¬ 
tions.  that  a  Babylonian  prophet,  living  in  tin*  Exile, 
collected  them,  and  put  them  together  as  he  received 
them.  The  anonymous  psalms  were  written  by  this 
prophet.  Although  called  “the  .Psalms  of  David,” 
many  of  them  are  not  bv  the  Jewish  king;  but  their 
authors  were  chosen  by  him  to  write  them,  and  the 
whole  may  thus  be  considered  as  originating  with  him. 

Contact  with  Jews  made  Athanasius  acquainted 
with  many  rabbinic  legends,  as  for  instance  that  of 
Isaiah  being  sawn  asunder  (“De  Inearnatione  Dei 
\  erbi,”  eh.  xxiv.),  as  well  as  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  many  proper  names,  such  as  David  “the  be 
loved-.”  Athanasius  did  not  understand  Hebrew; 
thus,  for  instance.  In*  had  only  “  heard  ’’that  Ihe  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  twentv- 
•  two  (“Festal  Letters,”  /./*.). 

Itiiu.io<;K.\niv 

inn.  xxv.  xxi . . 

xiv.-xviii..  ISW;  jtartlv  also' in 

Ifihltnthrl;  'hr  hinhuinih  Is72;  Knvrlish  tninshition, 
.1  thn misuis.  .\'hct  ! Vritiuy*  ami  Lttlrrs ,  bv  .\n*liihal<l 
ItotM'iiMiii  in  Xirrnr  ami  /W-.Y»Vi  m:  Fathers.  A i  s«*ri.*s, 
n J.  A.  -1  fhit misiu*  th  r  (ir*>ss4\  Miivpiin1, 

‘‘'!'*  :  H-  VniLrt.  Li  hn  th*  .tUnimtsius,  Itreineii,  lsiil ;  K 

Halon.  St.  At  ha  mm-.  Paris.  Js77;  K.  Hass.  Stmlirn  HI h i 
.  .  .  A  ilia  nasi  ijs.  Kivibimr  m  Itaili-n.  Isitt.  compare  the 
copious  lntili. lists  in  ilie  Hrnl-KmaiUUntihlW  Mr 
1  lnti+tnnhsrhi  J  htnhuji,;  uwl  Kirch* ,  :M  »*<i.,  under  l//oi- 
luimut  and  Arimiismus. 


liest  «*diti..n  Miirne.  Pat  ml* win  (iram-Lat- 
c:  Herman  translation  in  SilnnnWrln  HVr/.c 


ATHEISM:  A  term  derived  from  tin*  Greek, 
meaning  literally  tin*  “disbelief  in  a  God.”  As  or- 
1  iginally  used  in  the  writings  of  the  people  that 
coined  it.  it  carried  the  implication  of  non-reeog. 
.  idtion  ol  the  God  or  the  gods  acknowledged  as  su- 
j  promo,  atid  therefore  cut  it  led  to  worshi])bv  the  stall*. 

I  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Socrates  was  accused  and 
com  ieted  of  Atheism.  I  he  s;inie  note  is  dominant 
in  the  oft -quoted  dictum  attributed  to  Polybius,  that 
reverence  for  the  gods  is  the  foundation  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  older  ami  security. 

rI  lie  Hebrew  dictionary  has  no  word  of -exact  Iv 
similar  import.  The  reasons  for  this  are  nbtdilliculi 
to  establish.  Atheism,  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
the- Greek  usage,  could  not  find  expression  among 
the  Hebrews  before  they  had  come  into  contact  and 
eonlliet  with  other  nations.  As  long  as  their  tribal 
consciousness  was  strong  and  supreme 
Impossible  among  them,  recognition  on  the  part 
i*1  “f  all  members  of  the  clan  or  tribe  of 

Ancient  the  god  to  whom  the  family  elan  or 

Israel,  tribe  and  people  owed  allegiance  was 
spontaneous.  Decent  researches  in 
this  Held  have  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  this  sense  of  family  or  tribal  or  national 
atlinity  is  focal  to  all  primitive  religion.  Sacrifice 
and  all  other  features  of  private  or  public  cult  center 
in  this  all-regulating  sentiment.  The  deity  is  enb-r- 
tained  by  the  members  of  the  family  at  the  sacrificial 
meal.  Even  some  institutions  of  the  Israelitish  cult, 
such  as  the  IVsah  meal,  reflect  the  mental  mood  of 
this  original  conviction.  .Denial  of  the  family  or  tri¬ 
bal  or  national  deity  would  have  amounted  to  relin¬ 
quishment  of  one  s  family  or  people;  and  such  aban¬ 
donment  is  a  thought  of  which  man  is  incompetent 
before  a  long  stretch  of  historical  experience  has 
changed  his  whole  mental  altitude. 

In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  God-idea,  as 
traced  by  modern  Biblical  criticism,  the  conflict 
be  tween  the  Prophets  and;  their  antagonists  pivots 
not  so  much  around  the  controversy  whether  God 
he  or  he  not,  but  around  the  recognition  of  Yiiwii 
as  the  only  and  legitimate  God  of  Israel.  Even  tbev 
who  opposed  the  Prophets  were  not  atheists  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  They  may  be  so 
styled,  if  the  implications  of  the  term  be  restricted 
to  the  original  Greek  usage.  According  to  prophetic 
preachment,  Israel  owed  allegiance  to  Yiiwii  alone. 
r\  his  is  the*  emphasis  of  their  oft-repeated  statement 
that  il  was  ^  iiwii  who  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt.  The  first  statement  of  the  Decalogue  is 
not  a  protest  against  Atheism  in  tin*  modern  sense. 
It  posits  positively  the  prophetic  thesis  that  no  other 
God  but  \  iiwii  brought  about  Israel’s  redemption 
lroin  Egyptian  bondage*.  The  force  of  this  prophetic 
contention  is  well  illustrated  by  the. counter  or 
corresponding  claim  advanced  in‘bclialf  of  thedci- 
ties  nationalized  by  Jeroboam  at.  Dan  and  Beth -el 
(I  Kings  xii.  28).  With  all  the  strenuousness  of  their 
insistence  upon  tin*  sole  supremacy  and  legitimacy  of 
^  iiwii  as  Israel  s  God,  the  Prophets  never  went  the 
length  to  call  their  opponents  atheists.  That  the 
gods  whom  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  s  wor¬ 
shiped  wen*  not  gods  is  a  conviction  that  ap|M*ars 
only  in  later  prophet:;,  and  then  not  in  a  very  violent 
emphasis.  Jeremiah  resorts  to  mild  sarcasm  (Jer.  ii. 
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27.  2S).  The  second  Isaiah  is  mure  pronounced  in  liis 
ridicule  heaped  upon  the  worshipers  of  idols.  Yet 
tin*  ipiarrel  is  not  because  some  or  many  denv  God. 
Their  censure  is  evoked  by  the  fact  that  some  or 
many  worship  nods  that  have  no  claim  upon  the 
recognition  of  Israel,  the  people  of  Ynwii. 

Ana  in.  Atheism  always  is  the  result  of  criticism 
and  skepticism.  Doth  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
rac  e  it  is.  as  it  were,  an  afterthought.  No  people 
starts  out  with  Atheism.  The  original  religiousness 
of  man  is  always  spontaneously  theistie  in  nne  form 
or  another.  And  as  long  as  the  religious  conseioiis- 
nessof  man  is  in  its  prime  vigor.  there  is  no  provoca¬ 
tion  for  critical  analysis  of  its  contents.  Periods  of 
decline  iii  religiousness  produce  skepticism,  which, 
in  turn,  breeds  Atheism.  Up  to  the  Exile  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  Atheism — in  this  sense— were  lack  ini:  in 
Israel.  Even  the  Exile,  though  fatal 

Atheism  to  the  religious  fervor  of  a  great  num- 
the  Result  her— as  is  apparent  by  a  study  of  the 
of  Skepti-  “  ’Ebed  ^  hwii  ”  hymns,  portraving  as 

cism.  they  do  the  indignities  and  ridicule  to 
which  a  pious  minority  were  exposed 
at  the  hands  of  their  compatriots — brought  to  bear 
upon  the  minds  of  the.  Jews  inlluences  much  more 
I" 'tent  in  the  opposite  direction.  Contact  with  the 
I  Jahy  Ionian -Assyrian,  and  shortly  after  with  the  Per¬ 
sian.  civilization  had  a  pronounced  tendency  to  de¬ 
velop  an  abiding  predisposition  toward  mysticism, 
wlhrh  is  always  fatal  to  sober  Atheism.  ’  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Jewish  migel- 
°1  "gy  and  demonology  took  their  rise  in  the  Captiv¬ 
ity  :  and  certainly  an  age  susceptible  to  suirirestions 
of  the  order  vocalized  in  the  belief  in  angels  and 
their  counterparts  is  not  very  propitious  for  the  eul- 
ti  vat  ion  of  atheistic  proclivities.  The  literature  as- 
signed  to  tin*  Exile  evidences  the  prevalence  of  the 
M-vy  opjx »sit<*  inclination.  It  is  safe  to  bold  that 
anterior  to  the  Greek  period  there  was  but  little 
rau-e  among  the  Jews  to  pay  attention  to  atheistic 
enunciations.  This  fact  accounts  for  t lie  absence  of 
a  t<‘i m  to  denote  both  the  prolessor  and  the  system 
of  Atheism. 

Psalm  Ink.  preserved  in  a  double  version  (in  Ps. 
xi\.i,  mentions  the  speech  of  one  who  maintains 
that  then*  is  no  God.  The  professor  of  this  belief  is 
styled  “nabal.”  ami  in  the  context  is  contrasted  with 
the  nmskil  (verse  3);  wherefore  the  word  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  he  ‘•fool.*  or.  as  I  bn  Ezra  has  it.  in  his 
commentary,  the  contrary  of  “hakam”  (wise).  This 
meaning  the  Targum  to  Psalm  xiv.  also  accepts 
rendering  it  by  -shatyu.”  Other  commentators 
li"ld  that  the  psalm  does  not  register  a  general  prop- 
option,  but  records  the  utterances  of  some  definite 
person  Titus  or  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  char- 
aen-r  of  these  men  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  inter¬ 
preters  who  refer  the  expression  in  the  Psalm  to  them. 

th«»  g'»nl  **■  imlml  ”  in  tin*  w<-oii<larv  m«*iis«-  of 

“knave,”  implying  that  foolishness  which  always 
characterizes  a  corrupt  or  pervert  mind.  "Nabal” 
wou It  1  thus  be  a  synonym  of  “rasha4”  or  "zed.” 

Tlie  nearest  approach  to  a  phrase  which  might  lie 
considered  the  equivalent  of  our  modern  “atheist  ”  is 
the  rabbinical  “kof.-r  beikkar.”  one  who  denies  a 
luidaiii.-nta1  tenet  of  the  Jewish  religion:  namely. 

'<•  existence  and  then  the  unity  of  God.  Of  all 


the  other  designations  applied  in  rabbinical  wri¬ 
tings  to  heretics,  none  other  seems  so  directly  to  sug- 
gest  or  to  stand  for  avowed  and  open 
Talmudic  negation  of  the  Deity's  existence  and 
Des-  supremacy  (B.  B.  l.V,;  lVsik.  p.  1<>3). 
ignations.  Atheism  is  included  among  the  heresies 
charged  against  the  “minim”  (Shah 
llM:and  Maiinonidcs.  Yad  lia-JIazakali.  Teshuhah 
in.,  where  In*  (‘numerates among  the  heretics**  minim,” 
“ tllnS(* t,,at  declare  that  there  is  no  God  and  that  the 
world  lias  neither  governor  nor  leader”). 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Biblical  "nabal,"  >o  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  atheist  bv  the  Rabbis  it 
would  appear  that  Atheism  was  mueh  more  a  matter 
of  perverse  and  immoral  conduct  than  of  formulated 
philosophical  or  metaphysical  assertion  and  convic¬ 
tion.  At  least  it  is  from  the  conduct  of  man  that  his 
Atheism  is  inferred.  Observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  regarded  as  evidence  of  belief  in  the  Creator; 
while  neglect  to  keep  the  day  of  rest  holy  gave 
point  to  the  presumption  of  atheistic  leanings.  The 
passage  in  Si  fra.  Behukkotai,  iii.  2,  shows ’that  the 
observance  or  the  rejection  of  the  "laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances”  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  attribution 
of  Atheism,  according  to  rabbinical  understanding. 
Adam  is  said  to  have  been  an  atheist;  for  in  hiding 
himself  to  escape,  he  gave  proof  of  his  belief  that 
God  was  not  omnipresent  (Sanh.  3sf/). 

How  far  the  term  “Epicurean,”  DYYIp'Etf  (see  An- 
koros).  served  to  denote  an  atheist,  is  not  very  clear. 
It  is  patent  that  by  this  name  were  designated  men 
Who  denied  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  and  revela¬ 
tion.  As  both  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  involved 
1  *n  ^1(*  (rabbinical)  doctrine  concerning  the  Godhead, 
the  appellation  ••  Epicurean”  mav  in  a  loose  way  have 
been  synonymous  with  the  Is.  . .  T-day  atheist.  Con¬ 
necting  this  Greek  word  with  the  Aramaic  root  upa- 
kar  7  (to  free  oneself),  the  rabbinical  sources— even 
Maimonides— -assumed  as  the  characteristic  trait  of 
an  Epicurean's  conduct  disregard  of  all  that  made 
for  reverence  and  decency.  “Scoffer”  might,  there¬ 
fore.  be  suggested  as  the  best  rendering  in  English, 
^vs  one  that  would  scoff  at  the  words  of  the  learned 
and  wise,  of  the  God-fearing  and  pious  (Ned.  23/z; 
Sanh.  DV/j),  the  Epicurean  naturally  created  the  im¬ 
pression  by  his  conduct  that  he  shared  the  views  of 
tin*  "  nabal  ”  and  was  under  suspicion  that  in  his  inso¬ 
lence  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of 
God  and  to  stand  in  no  awe  of  Ilis  providential  guid¬ 
ance  of  lite  and  the  world.  Ilcnec  the  advice  always 
to  he  ready  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  (Abut  ii.  14). 

Strange  to  say.  the  Jews  often  had  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  the  charge  of  being  atheists,  though, 
in  the  conception  of  the  Prophets.  Israel’s  history 
was  the  convincing  proof  of  God’s  providence.  Is¬ 
rael  was  chosen  to  he  His  witness.  The  prime  solic- 
it u<Kr  of  Moses  (Ex.  xx.xii.  i*g,  13)  lest  the  “Egyp¬ 
tians  ”  should  put  a  wrong  const  ruction  on  the  events 
of  Israel's  career  and  la  conic  confirmed 
Jews  in  their  false  conceptions  of  Israel’s 
Accused  of  God.  is  also,  as  it  were,  the  "  leitmotif  ” 
Atheism,  of  the  theology  of  later  Biblical  wri¬ 
ters,  The  appeal  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Psalm  is  for  God  to  manifest  Himself  in  His  aven¬ 
ging  splendor,  lest,  from  the  weakness  of  Israel,  the 
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“nations”  mi irln  infer  vh:tT  1 1»*  li;t< i  :tl >« «*<]  in 
favor  of  their  idols.  IVsilm  ex v.  2  .'<7. — undoubtedly 
of  the  Maeeahean  period — expr« -sscs tin*  sum*  auxin y 
hut  on  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  plane.  It  reflects 
the  arguments  and  conceits  »>f  even  the  enlightened 
among  the  Greeks.  The  invisible  God  of  the  Jews 
was  hey ond  the  range  of  the  ancient  world’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  A  visible  (o»d  al«»iie  was  entith-d  to  rceog- 
nition. 

Greek  thought  may  not  have  gone  so  far  as  Pha 
raoh  did — according  to  the  Midmsh  (Ex.  R.  v. ).  re¬ 
flecting  certainly  the  anti-Jcwish  attitude  of  the 
Green  Roman  period — in  refusing  to  recognize  Vhwii 
for  the  reason  that  his  name  was  not  included  in  the 
ollieial  list  of  deities.  Vet  it  did  erect  an  altar  to 
"the  unknown  God"  (A«-ts  xvii.  23),  as,  in  fact, 
the  hospitality  of  the  Pantheon  was  elastic  enough 
to  admit  every  new  deity.  Still,  two  considerations 
dominated  the  judgment  of  tin*  Greek  world  on  the 
religion,  or.  according  10  them,  irreligion,  of  the 
Jews.  The  Jews  believed  in  an  invisible  God; 
therefore,  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  thinking, 
in  no  God.  Secondly,  the  Jews  refused  to  join  them 
in  their  worship,  though  the  Greeks  were  prepared 
to  pay  honor  to  the  gods  of  other  nations.  These 
two  complaints  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  accusation 
of  Atheism  against  the  Jews  which  is  very  frequent 
and  violent  in  the  writings  of  Alexandrian  detractors 
and  Roman  historians.  The  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks,  indeed,  furnished  many  an  argument  in 
defense  of  the  excellence  of  Jewish  monotheism; 
hut  the  vast  multitude  was  still  addicted  to  the 
grosser  notions.  If  the  Jews  were  citizens  of  the 
towns  where  they  resided,  as  they  claimed  to  he,  whv 
did  they  not  join  in  worshiping  the  communal  gods? 
This  was  the  harden  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  them;  and  Apion  (Josephus,  “Contra  A p.”  j 
ii.  £  i\).  Posidonius,  and  Apollonius  Molo  made  them  I 
selves  the  willing  mouthpieces  of  popular  distrust. 
Here  was  proof  that  the  Jews  were  really' atheists. 

In  the  Roman  empire  they  refused  to  pa%v  religious 
honors  to  the  statues  of  the  emperors.  This  fact 
sulliccd,  in  the  eyes  of  Tac  itus  and  Pliny',  to  accuse 
them  of  despising  the  gods  and  to  describe  them  as 
atheists,  as  a  people  void  of  all  virtue  (Tacitus,  “His- 
toria*,”  v.  5;  see  Schurer,  “Gcsch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  417). 

The*  same  feeling  that  led  the  Greek  and  Roman 
enemies  ol  the  Jews  to  accuse  them  of  irrcligion  is 
potent  in  the*  modern  c  harge  brought  against  them 
of  unbelief.  Atheism  is  indeed  a  relative  term. 
The  Mohammedan  re  gards  both  the  Christian  and 
the  Jew  as  infidels;  and  the  <  hristian  is  not  slow 
to  return  the  compliment  to  the  follower  of  tin* 
Prophet.  Refusing  to  accept  the  const  ruction  of  his 
history'  that  Christian  theology  puts  on  it.  and  decli¬ 
ning  to  subscribe  to  many  of  tin*  Christological  inter¬ 
pretations  of  his  Bible,  the  Jew  is  under  the*  suspi¬ 
cion  of  irrt*li irion  :m«l  Atl»‘ism.  Tli<-  **  jimixia.”  tlic* 

stubborn  defense  of  Ills  historical  identity*,  and  his 
right  to  maintain  his  religious  distinctness,  which 
puzzled  and  angered  the  Greeks  (compare*  Human’s 
argument  in  Esther  iii.  S,  the  precipitate  of  the*  Mac - 
cabcan  era),  is  still  a  pre*te*xt  for  denying  to  the 
Jew  genuine*  religious  fee  ling,  and  a  provocation  to 
class  him  among  the  wanton  dealers  of  God. 

1  lit*  attitude*  toward  the*  Jews  in  the*  Koran  illus¬ 


trates  t be  same  fact.  Mobammeel.  ince  nsed  at  tin 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  acclaim  him  as  the*  expected 
final  prophet,  pours  out  over  them  the 
Attitude  of  vialsof  his  wrath  and  abuse.  Though 
Mohammed  “the  people  of  the  book.*’  they  have* 
and  Philo,  falsified  it.  Tin  y  claim  to  believe*,  and 
still  are  unbelievers.  They  disavow 
him.  simply'  because  he  believes  in  God  and  thev  do 
not  (Koran,  suras  ii.  70-73.  Ill*;  v.  4tf,  41),  (>4-<;<j; 
ix.  30). 

That  there  were  atheists  among  the  Jews  stands  to 
reason,  and  is  made  evident  among  otlh-r  things  bv 
the  tenor  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which,  with¬ 
out  tin*  later  addition  of  the  .saving  concluding 
verses,  is  really  an  exposition  of  the  skepticism  that 
had  impregnated  the  minds  of  the  higher  classes 
during  the*  Greek  fever  preceding  the  Maecabcan  re- 
j  hellion.  In  Alexandria,  too,  Jews  must  have  been 
openly  or  tac  itly  inc  lined  to  ac  cept  the*  philosophy 
of  negation.  Philo  take  s  occasion  to  discuss  Athe¬ 
ism.  He  cj notes  tin*  arguments  advanc  ed  in  its  de  ¬ 
fense*  by  t lie >se*  wlm  maintain  that  nothing  exists  but 
the  perceptible  and  visible  universe,  which  hud  never 
come*  into  being  and  whic  h  would  never  perish,  but 
which,  though  unbegotten  and  incorruptible,  was 
without  pilot,  guardian,  or  protector (**  I )e  Somnis." 
ii.  43).  lie.  does  not  state  that  they  who  advanc  e 
these  theories  arc;  Jews;  but  as  he  mentions  others 
who  embrac  e  a  pantheistic  interpretation,  and  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  Chaldeans  (“  I>e  Migrations  Abra- 
IiannV7  p.  32),  it  is  not  improbable  that  “the*  others’* 
may  have  been  of  his  people.  To  Atheism  lie*  op¬ 
poses  the  doe-trine  of  Moses,  “the*  beholder  of  tin* 
invisible  nature,  and  seer  of  G<>d’?(“I)e  Mutatione 
Xominum.”  £  2),  according  to  whic  h  the  Divine  ex¬ 
ists,  and  is  neither  the  cosmos  nor  the  soul  of  the 
cosmos,  but  is  the  supreme  God.' 

The  religious  philosophy' of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
no  occasion  to  deal  directly  with  formulated  Athe¬ 
ism.  Its  prcoceupaiion  is  largely'  apologetic,  not  so 
much  against  the  attacks  of  formal  ami  formidable 
Athe  ism  as  against  certain  tlieistic;  or  semit heist ie 
schools  or  other  <  (introverts:  first  Karaite,  then  Ara¬ 
bic,  and.  still  later,  Christian  theologians.  But  in 
their  discussions  of  the*  fundamentals  of  faith  the 
problem  of  theism  versus  Atheism  in  one  way'  or 
another  is  involved.  The  conte  ntions  of  the  Daliri, 
Mohammedan  atheists,  believing  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  the  duration  of  the  world  from  eternity', 
and  denying  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  as  well 
as  the*  theories  of  the  Motazilites,  the  Mohammedan 
freethinkers,  rejecting  all  eternal  attributes  of  God, 
furnish  the*  text  for  a  large  portion  of  the  specula¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  philosophers.  The  one  objective 
point  of  all  medieval  Jewish  philosophy'  is  the  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  conc  e  pt  of  the  Godhead  by  the  removal 
of  every  form  of  anthropomorphism  and  antliropop- 

:it :m»l  to  viinlic-ite  to  human  n*;ison  oon<-ortl- 

anee  with  the*  true  intents  of  the*  re  vealed  word  of 
God.  The  question  which  Mohammedan  Atheism 
raised  regarding  the*  eternity  of  matter  is  in  the  very' 
c  e  nter  of  polemic  debate.  But  in  the*  late  r  specula¬ 
tion.  the*  system  of  (’reseas,  for  instance,  the  eternity 
of  matter,  is  admitted  without  reservation. 

I  his  throws  light  at  onc  e*  on  the*  problem  whether 
Spinoza  should  he*  classed  among  the  at1uni.  From 
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thr  Jewish  point  of  view  this  must  he  denied.  I'n- 
der  close*  analysis.  Spinoza  does  not  he*vond  the 
maintained  on  some  points  hy  Maimoiheh*s. 
<in  more  hy  ( 'reseas.  lie  carries  to  its  furthest  c«»n- 
s< -epicures  the  Jewisli  solieitmle  to  divest  the  idea  of 
! }<*■  (Jod)irad  of  anthropomorphic  associations  («.n 
ihis  point  see  Joel,  **Zur  Genesis  der  Lehre  Spino¬ 
za’s.”  Breslau,  1S71). 

In  modern  Jmlaistn.  as  is  evinced  hv  primed  se*r- 
t’loii'.  an<!  ot her  puhlicat ions.  Atheism  of  everv  kirn! 

found  voice  and  adherents.  The  influence  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  tlie  unwarranted  conclusions 
now  recognized  as  such  hy  none  more  readilv  than 
hy  the  thinkers  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  na¬ 
ture's  domain,  have  also  left  their  mark  on  Jewrv. 
lioih  t  lie  idle  At  heism  of  conceit  and  t  he  more  serious 
A  Tini-ill  of  reaction  against  the  dogmatism  of  ante- 
r:.  r  days  have  had  exponents  in  the  circles  grouped 
around  the  synagogue-s.  As  elsewhere,  evolution 
\\u-  invoked  to  dethrone  God,  and  therefore,  depart 
’  *■  *  -  t  r<*ni  t  he  met  hods  of  seh<  ilast  ieism,  the  arguments 
ha-v.l  < *ii  evolution  were  not  ignored  by  the  defenders 
of  tln  i-m  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  discussion  two  Hues 
more  especially  followed.  Atheism  was  tested 
a-  to  its  rationality,  and  was  found  of  all  irrational 
tii-ories  of  the  world  and  life  the  most,  irrational.  ! 
Mia.l  presupposes  mind.  The  gap  between  thought 
l.'.d  matter  lias  not  been  bridged  by  natural  selection 

•  r  by  evolution.  I)u  Rois-Rcyiiiond's  agnosticism 
'! -r  domain  of  faith  to  religious  cultivation. 
\Uiaiever  dillieulties  from  a  materialistic  point  of 
vi>  w  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  guide  of 
- y  rid  and  of  man.  as  tin*  Author  of  life,  and  as  the 

(  miate  Healsty  underlying  the  All  may  present  and 
i.-i  i-t  present —  for  to  know  God  as  lie  is  mail  would 
iia\e  to  he  God — the  divine  element  in  man.  his 
‘ : -ei< alee  and  self-consciousness,  his  moral  power 

•  o  n  experiences,  are  inexplieahh*  and  unreadable  rid 

t«,  the  materialist.  Materialism  lias  no  key  for 
de-ir  solution.  History,  especially  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  witnesses  to  a  will  which  is  not  ours,  but 
Toa\  he  made  ours;  tothe  potency  of  purposes  which 
»rv  n<»t  ours,  but  may  Ik;  followed  by  us;  to  laws  in 
harmony  with  which  alone  man  can  attain  unto  hap 
l-ni'-s  and  preserve  bis  dignity.  To  these  facts  and 
faen-rs  The  Jewisli  t heist  lias  pointed  in  defense  of 
Ins  .I  heist  ic  interpretation  of  life  and  its  phenomena, 
while  always  ready  to  modify  the  symbolism  into 
v  hi<  h  lie  would  cast  jhc  supreme  thought.  The  old 
UeiiionM  rations  of  God's  exist  cnee  indeed,  after  Kant, 
cannot  besaid  to  lie  cogent.  But  the  moral  proof  of 
'\"U"  ,nf  n,futaiion  of  Atheism  lias  taken  on  new 
s’nngth  in  the  very  searching  by  Kant's  master 
(!i!i<  i-ni.  The  theism. of  Israel's  religion  lias  been 
\»  i  iti* •«  1  by  tin*  facts  and  forces  of  Israel's  historv.  as 
th<*  **  witness  to  Yiiwii.*7  *  ! 

^ii^Tril-r'VsXs^  /W ’  u--11,  aU  IhJiifum.  Itriim* 

•  r  *•  *•  »  I-  M.  Wise*,  The  (  nsmic  Cincinnati.  IsTti. 
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ATHENIANS  in  Talmud  and  Midrash :  The 
’  1  'V's^  h»lk-lore of  Palestine  was  fond  of  contrasting 
tl,f‘  ni!*a],itants  Athens  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
opposing  the  Hahhis  to  the  Attic  sages.  Greek  phi- 
,,v*»P  i\  and  esthetics  did  not  greatly  impress  tin* 
-  «  "  i"  1  I“‘°ple.  who  thought  themselves  far  superior 
Ul**  <;r‘-cks  in  wit  and  wisdom. 


i  In  the  Itaggadah  occur  a  number  of  wit -combats 
;  ,M*! "'«■**»  Jews  ami  Athenians,  in  whic  h  their  cpiiek- 
m  ss  at  repartee  and  skill  in  propounding  and  so]v- 
ing  problems  are  displayed  in  rivalry.  Thus  an 
Athenian  arriving  at  Jerusalem  met  a  child,  and, 
giv  ing  him  a  small  piece  of  money,  asked  him  to  buv 
j  bun  something  to  eat,  from  which  he*  could  satisfy 
|  himse  lf  and  yet  have  enough  left  for  the  rest  of  Ids 
i  journey.  The  child  brought  him  salt.  Another 
Athenian  coming  to  Jerusalem  and  visiting  a  school 
j  b»und  the*  children  in  recess,  and  amusing  t  hemsclves 
j  "bh  guessing  riddles.  Requested  to  ask  him  a  rid- 
!  tiny  put  to  him  the  following enigma:  “Nine 
j  b:,s<  by.  eight  come,  two  pour  out.  one  drinks,  and 
j  twenty -four  serve*.”  The*  Athenian  declared  him- 
j  se  lf  unable*  to  solve  the*  riddle,  of  which  the*  solution 
is  “Nine*  months  of  pregnancy,  e  ight  days  until  eir- 
,  cunicision.  tw»»  breasts,  the*  hoy’s  mouth,  and  the 
twenty-four  months  until  lie  is  weaned  ”  (Dun.  R.  to 
J.  1.  id.  BuImt,  p,  48). 

Two  anecdotes  of  this  cycle  have  passed  into  the 
literature  of  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  a  number 
<»f  European  peoples.  The*  first  of  these  is  about  an 
Athe  nian’s  one-e  yed  Jewish  stable-boy  who,  despite 
hi-  infirmity,  could  te*ll  what  kind  of  camel  was 
passing  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  what  it  was 
carrying  (Lam.  R.  l.c.  12).  The  se  cond  tells  of  the 
wisdom  of  four  men  of  Je  rusalem  who  came*  to 
Athens,  anil  of  their  acuteness  in  guessing  at  the 
true  character  of  the*  objects  and  persons  about  them 
(Dun.  R.  l.c.  4).  These  two  anecdotes,  with  the 
details  adapted  to  Arabic  taste,  occur  in  many  IYr- 
sian  and  Arabic  works;  and  the  Italians  learned 
them  from  the  Arabs.  This  latter  fact  is  attested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  anecdotes  in  “II  Xovcllino” 
or  (  e-nto  Novel le.  ’  a  collection  of  stories  of  the  thir- 
teent h  century.  Either  through  the  Italians  or 
through  D'Herbelot  they  became  known  to  Voltaire, 
and  were  used  hy  him  for  the  lirst  chapter  of  his 
**Zadig.n 

An  Athenian  wanted  to  make  sport  of  a  tailor  at 
Jerusale  m,  and  handed  him  a  broken  mortar,  asking 
him  to  sew  it.  The  tailor  gave  him  a  handful  of 
smd.  asking  him  in  turn  to  .-pin  thread  <>ut  of  it 
with  which  he  might  sew  the  mortar  (Lam.  R.  l.c . 

N).  Again,  an  Athenian  asked  a  boy  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  brought  him  eggs  and  several  balls  of 
che  ese,  to  tell  him  which  clie  e  se*  was  of  the  milk  of 
a  white  and  which  of  a  black  goat.  The  boy  prom¬ 
ised  to  answer  if  the*  Athenian,  being  the  older, 
would  tirst  tell  him  which  was  tin*  egg  of  a  white 
and  which  of  a  black  lien  (Lam.  R.  l.c .  9;  compare 
also  *Ab.  Zarah  17//). 

The*  last  t"<»  witticisms,  slightly  changed,  occur 
also  in  the*  Talmud  in  the  account  of  the  disputation 
In-twe  cn  Joshua  ben  Ilananiah  and  the  wise  men  or 
cide  rs  of  Athens.  “Sabe  de-be  Atuna  ?  (Be*k.  8 b).  It 
may  In*  assumed  as  tolcnibly  certain  that  “be atuna  n 
is  me  re  ly  an  Aramaic  form  for  Athens,  and  does  not 
refe  r  to  the  Atheneum  at  Rome,  as  Duhsch,  Griltz, 
and  Berliner  IxJieve. 

The  Talmud  (B<*k.  l.c .  ct  mj.)  gives  an  account  of 
the*  disputation  between  these  wise  men  of  Athens 
and  Joshua  ben  Ilananiah.  The  Casar  (Hadrian), 
whe-n  discussing  a  point  of  biology  with  Joshua, 
mentioned  that  the  sages  of  Athens  held  a  different 
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opinion  from  tin*  Rabbis.  Joshua  declared  the  Rabbis 
wiser  than  the  Greeks,  ami  promised  to  prove  this 
to  the  emperor.  Joshua,  going  to  Athens,  went  to  a 
buteher  as  he  was  dressing  the  head  of  an  animal. 

-  What  will  you  sell  your  iiead  for?”  asked  Joshua. 
When  the  hotelier  told  ‘him  the  price,  which  was 
an  reed  to,  the  rabbi  insisted  that  the  butcher  had 
sold  his  own  head.  Joshua,  however,  agreed  to 
cancel  the  bargain  if  the  butcher  would  show  him 
the  way  to  the  wise  men. 

Now*  the  wise  men  had  forbidden  anyone,  on 
penalty  of  death,  to  pnillt  out  where  they  lived. 
When  the  butcher  remonstrated  that  the  wise  men. 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  had  given  orders  to. 
kill  any  Athenian  that  should  betray  their  meeting- 
place,  Joshua  taught  him  a  trick  by  which  he  could 
signalize  the  place  without  being  exposed  to  danger. 
When  Joshua  after  another  trick  had  safely  passed 
the  guard  and  surprised  the  Athenian  sages,  the  con¬ 
test  of  wit  against  wit  was  undertaken  on  condition 
that  the  defeated  party  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  tin*  victor.  Joshua,  in  the  first-  place,  hud  j 
to  answer  various  philosophical  questions  put  to 
him  bv  the  sages.  This  he  did  to  their  satisfaction. 
They  then  tried  to  drive  him  to  bay  by  proposing 
riddles  to  him.  Their  first  question  was:  “If  salt 
has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted”  (that 
is,  be  made  tit  for  use;  compare  Matt.  v.  13)?  Ilis 
answer,  “With  the  afterbirth  of  a  mule.”  shows  that 
to  an  impossible  query  he  had  ready  an  equally 
impossible  answer  (compare  Aiukak). 

Joshua  won  the  contest,  and  then  conveyed  the 
wise  men  on  a  ship  to  Hadrian.  The  emperor  deliv¬ 
ered  them  into  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  poured  into 
a  vessel  some  water  taken  from  a  whirlpool  and 
having  the  peculiar  quality  of  absorbing  other  water 
*•  swallow  lie  then  directed  the  sages  to  till 
the  vessel,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so:  but  after 
w  carving  themselves  vainly  in  their  attempted  task, 
had  to  give  it  up  in  despair  (probably  an  echo  of  the 
Dntmid  myth). 

Ill  later  times,  when  it  was  thought  impossible 
that  a  sacred  hook  like  the  Talmud  should  contain 
anything  amusing,  muc  h  ingenuity  was  displayed 
in  orde  r  to  re  ad  into  these  jests  a  deep  and  secret 
significance. 

Resides  the  commentaries  to  the  llaggadot  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Jacob  ibn  Habib.  “En  Aa’akob.7  ed. 
Wilna,  /<*'.).  then-  are  about  a  dozen  works  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “Sabc  de-lie  At una  r  (elders of  Athens). 

BinuouKAiMlY :  Baeher.  in  Mninitssrhrift.  xix.  *»s-72:  Perles, 
iltiil.  xxii.  ;  Berliner.  /»V.<c/i.  */♦ r  .Jwl*  n  in  Ibnn,  i.  -ft  ; 
litiWli.  in  Ib-linln;.  ii.  1  it* ».  1»*1 :  On'itz.  in  Levy’s  AVii/n/n*. 
ir.Vf*  rMcW/.iii.  tOatz,  i»f  .Jlhh\rh,n  Priuu-lfftni. 

gsj  |{:t|Hi]H>ri.  “Kn'/i  MiJlin.  pp.  2.Y!.  ivl;  Wuiische.  Hit'  With- 
m  I  in  isln  it  In  i  </♦  n  lb'Uvth  i'll,  pp-  < t  «  </.,  pp.  *'t 

.L  SH.  L.  G. 

ATHENS,  ANCIENT:  The  principal  city  of 
Greece,  situated  five  miles  from  its  seaport.  Pilaus, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf.  hen.  as  a  resuit  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  wars.  Athens  attained  flic  hegemony  of  the  east¬ 
ern  Mediterranean,  it  was  already  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  of  antiquity.  It  re¬ 
tained  this  commercial  supremacy  in  times  of  polit¬ 
ical  decay,  far  into  the  period  of  the  Roman  emper¬ 
ors.  lie i*i ee  numerous  foreign  merchants  did  business 
in  Athens,  and  some  of  them  settled  there,  form 


ing  close  corporations  which  mutually  supported 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  their 
respective  national  religions.  The  practise  of  their 
religions  and  the  building  of  temples  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  city  of  Athens,  but  these  privileges 
were  allowed  in  the  Piraus.  As  early  as  333  n.c.. 
the  Egyptians  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis  there. 
There,  too,  permission  was  given  to  the  1  itriur  (mer¬ 
chants  from  the  city  of  Citium  in  Cyprus)  to  build  a 
temple  to  Aphrodite;  and  somewhat  later  theSido- 
nians  erected  one  to  their  god,  Raal-Sidon  (Schi'ttvr, 
"Gcscli.”  iii.  58). 

Together  with  the  wealthy  Egyptian  and  Plieni 
eian  wholesale  merchants,  many  Jews  settled  in 
Athens  for  commercial  reasons  and  organized  a  com¬ 
munity.  Tin*  residence  of  Jews  in  At- 
Eirst  Jews  lira  in  general  is  testified  to  by  Philo 
in  Athens.  (“  Lcgalioad  Cajum.**  p.  3f>;  ed.  Man 
gey,  ii.  587).  From  the  Acts  of  tin* 
Apostles  (xvii.  17)  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogue  in  Athens.  Among  the  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  in  Athens  are  some  of  Jewish  origin. 
‘•Corpus  Jnseriptionum  Attiearum.”  iii.  2.  contains 
three,  numbered  3545,  3540,  and  3547  respectively. 
In  tin?  first  two  the  seven-branched  candlestick  is 
depicted.  No.  3545  reads:  -This  is  the  rest  ing- place 
of  Kilt  vchia.  mother  of  Athenaos  and  Theoktistcs  ; 
No.  3540:  “This  is  the  resting-place  of  Thcodulaand 
Moses”;  and  No.  3547:  “  [Jac]ob  and  Leontius,  de¬ 
scendants  of  Jacob  of  Oesarca.  ”  This  Jacob  probably 
came  from  Palestine;  for  Casarea  means  either  C:esa 
rea  Stratonis  or  Casarea  Philippi.  Tin*  Jews  not 
only  worshiped  in  their  acc  ustomed  manner  in  Ath¬ 
ens,  but  appear  to  have  made  proselytes  among  ih<- 
heathen  population  there.  Just  as  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcnieians  successfully  introduced  their  partic¬ 
ular  cults  in  Athens,  so  the*  Jews  gained  many  adhe¬ 
rents  in  the*  chief  city  of  Greek  culture  by  their 
preaching  of  the  spiritual  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  who  must  be  without  pictorial  representation. 
These  “devout  persons”  (mytounoi ,  Acts  xvii.  17) 
joined  themselves  to  the  Jewish  community  as  a  first 
step.  They  attended  the  Jewish  services,  but  did 
not  observe  the  Law  in  its  entirety,  only  obeying 
certain  of  the  more  elementary  commands,  such  as 
Sabbath -observance  and  the  most  important  laws 
of  purity. 

As  far  hack  as  the  first  century  «.c.,  there  existed 
official  relations  between  the  authorities  of  Athens 
and  certain  Jewish  princes.  Among  the  documents 
preserved  by  Josephus  is  an  interesting  decree  by 
the  people  of  Athens  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  Hy  returns  (Josephus.  “Ant.”  xiv.  8,  £  •>)- 
Omitting  the  introduction,  it  reads: 

“Since  llyreanus,  tin*  son  of  Alexander,  litvrli  priest  and 
ethiiatvh  of  tin*  Jews,  continues  to  liear  good-will  toward  the 
people  [the  Athenians]  in  general  and  to  each  one  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  particular,  and  treats  them  with  great  consideration 
and  most  kindly  weleonn*s  those  Athenians 
Hyrcanus  who  conn*  Before  him,  either  as  ambassadors 
Honored  or  on  tln-ir  own  private  affairs,  and  displays 

by  Athens,  thoughtful  can*  concerning  the  safety  of  their 
return ;  now,  theivfore,  having  had  several 
former  testimonies  and  on  tin*  r«*j>ort  of  Theodosius  [other 
manuscripts  have  “  Dionysius4’],  son  of  Theodorus  of  Sunium, 
who  lias  remind***!  the  |i**ople  of  the  virtues  of  this  man.  and 
that  he  has  always  endeavored  to  do  all  the  g< **  m1  that  lay  in  his 
I  tower,  1m*  it  resolved.  i  hat  this  man  In*  ho»on*d  with  a  golden 
crown  according  to  the  law,  that  a  statue  of  him  in  Bronze  tie 
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m  i  up  in  tin*  \\in-iv  was  Ihe  temple  of  I)t*mos  ami  of  the 

<iian>.  ami  dial  ami«»iimeiiieiit  of  this  In*  made  at  the  im,_ 
nw;m  fotival  in  the  theater.  at  the  representation  of  the  n«*w 
imp -iJi«*>.  :i ?i« i  at  the  l*anal  hemean  ami  Kleiisjniau  jrann*s,**  e*te. 

Fn»m  its  introductory  formula,  this decree  appears 
to  have  been  issued  under  the  arelimi  Aealhoeh-s. 
It  hr  ruled,  as  main  modern  authorities  think,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  theseeond  century  n.c..  this  resolu¬ 
tion  mint  have  referred  to  Hyrcanus  i.  Hut  it  is 
ti"t  at  all  certain  that  Agatlmcles  is  correct U*  as- 
•vi-i:ed  to  that  time.  Besides.  Hyrcanus  is  therein 
>i  \  led  “son  of  Alexander”:  but  only  ilvreanus  II. 
wun  a  soil  of  Alexander:  and  there  hein g  n<,  r,.aSo|l 
t * » 1 1  * » u  1 » l  the  correctness  of  the  received*  text,  it  is 
more  pmbahlc  that  tin*  Athenian  resolution  had  ref¬ 
erence  to  Hyrcanus  II.  (see  especially  Th.  Kciuuch. 
in  “  I te vue  Ktudes.Juives.”  1800,  xxxix.  HJ-27y  This 
hmijM  hrin.ir  it  to  about  47-40  n.c.,  at  which  time 
II.' ,r:mus-  by  (asar’s  appointment,  was  “high  priest 
and  eilmareh  of  the  Jews.”  It  appears,  then,  that 
amha-sidors  from  the  Athenians  and  Athenian  mer¬ 
chants  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Judea  and 
w  en  well  received  by  Ilvreanus,  and  that  the  Athe- 
ni:,n>  expressed  their  appreciation  by  voting  to  him 
a  m*ld  emwn  and  a  bronze  statue. 

Minilar  friendly  relations  existed  in  the  time  of 
nei,.<i  nnd  bis  descendants.  Josephus  (“  H.  J."  i. 
'!•  ^  n>  mentions  Athens  among  the  cities  which 
*■  «!(•  full  of  gifts  from  Herod.”  The  Athenians  seem 
•  •  have  honored  the  latter  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
winch  they  honored  Ilvreanus;  for  it  is  probable 

an  inscription  which  describes  the  erection  of  a 
"  i  ue  in  honor  of  Herod  refers  to  Herod  the  Great. 
l!  “T,“*  IVople  [the  Athenians]  honor, 

!!a-"U-li  the  erection  of  this  monument,  the  king 
1,1 " *■  I,lr  «»f  the  Homans,  for  kindlv  acts 

p'Honncd  by  him  and  for  his  friendly  disposition  ” 

1  A-  r,r,())-  Another  inscription 

w  .m  h  dex,.rves  notice  on  account  of  the  variation 
5:i.  iIm‘  title  refers  to  another  Herod,  prohablv  jferod 
*4  Chains,  a  gnmdsi m  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
nilvil  nv'*r  l!l<*  Kith*  kingdom  of  Chains  in  the  Leha- 
;,;,n  :i!,n"1  V~AS-  11  rca,Is:  “The  I*»pk‘ konor  King 
Ir""1  tl »**  Pi»us,  the  friend  of  Ca-sar,  on  account  of 
jin  'irtueand  henevolencc ”  (/.e.  No.  551). 

The  l;i<t  .TcWiJ.  ......  T> _ ■  _  , 


synagogue  nor  rabbi,  but  a  Turkish  “hakain  *  held 
serytees  in  very  unsuitable  quarters,  the  majority 
<>  ie  Athenian  Jews  are  of  Levantine-Spanish  c\- 
1 1 action,  and  reside  close  together;  they  are  most lv 
uitisans  or  pcdlcrs.  Those  in  better  circumstances 
aie  mainly  ol  German  descent,  though  some  of  those 
ro,n  Chain's  and  Xante  have  means.  In  isjjji  the 
Jews  of  Athens,  on  the  initiative  of  M  Haim  Cohen 
°  ‘  nivriiii,  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  com- 
ininial  constitution,  and.  if  possible,  to  hud  means;,, 
elect  a  modest  synagogue.  He  succeeded  in  hiriima 
U:lU  l°r  prayers  and  obtained  from  the  government  a 
concession  of  land  fora  separate  cemetery.  The  Jews 
had  previously  been  buried  in  a  corner  of  the  ordi¬ 
nal^  cemetery.  Mention  may  be  made  in  thiscon- 
neetion  of  the  celebrated  dliehess  of  Plaisance.  This 
rather  eccentric  woman— who.  though  not  of  Jewish 
origin,  had  a  strong  interest  in  Judaism— in  1855  |,.ft 
as  a  legacy  to  the  community  a  large  tract  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  a  “temple  to  the  God  of  Israel.” 
Cither  because  f be  land  was  far  from  the  city— close 
to  the  Olympia  grounds— and  of  small  value  then, 
or  possibly  because  the  community  was  not  at  that 
time  actually  organized,  the  legacy  was  forgotten ; 
and,  remaining  unclaimed  for  thirty  years.  It  was  for¬ 
feited  by  law.  [Haul  Lucas,  who  was  at  Athens  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  found  only  15or  20 Jew¬ 
ish  homes  (**  Kev.  Et.  Juives,”  xviii.  105). — «.] 

D  M.  C. 


rp,  .  . ~  •«!  y. 

I  III-  I.-ISI  Jewish  princess,  Uereniee,  whose  n.-iine  is 
ii— enilnl  with  that  of  Titus,  was  honored  in  a  simi- 
•ii  \\a\  .  I  lie  Council  of  the  Areopagus  ami  tiie 
n.,  T  Council  of  Six  Hundred  and  the  two- 
other  Jews  pie  of  the  A.ltenians  honor.  I.v  the 
Honored,  erection  of  this  statue,  Julia  lion-nice. 

•  I  ,  .  Hie  irreat  «|tteen.  daughter  of  Kins  Ju- 

...  '  -'-"I'pn.  and  deseendailt  of  trn-at  kin-s  who 
e,;-  '."""fa.  ,„rsof  t|,<-eity.  Erected  under  tin-  sn- 
•M--  on  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  Tiberius  C  lan- 

,,f  ”  v.*.  x». 0).  Tiu- 

I  I,'1,1  "f  as  the  “descendant  of  irn  at 

wiin  ii'  lll",'r<'  ti'-aefaetors .of  tln-i-ity  "  <orr<-spouds 
«  'iptiiaisS,aU'W  n,S  °f  J,,SI,1,I,US  !1M'l  with  other  in 

E.  N-ii. 

<»f  :  The  Jewish  community 

,|l  A  hens  ,s  hardly  thirty  years  old.  One  of  the 
I  r  1,l,''s-.,fM"t  ‘Jieoldest.  is  that  of  Max  lloths 

with'  KiiV,',n)X>J'" t,"'1"’  'Vn"  in  ,S:!:! 

flic».  I  hf*  community  had  neither 


ATHIAS,  ATIAS,  or  ATHIA:  A  Spanish  fam- 
-  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  its  scholars 
and  promoters  of  learning.  The  name  is  spelled  in 
Hebrew  variously,  rPEJh  DK%Dy,  V'H't2V 

wTCNV  , TTf  .Tnx  (from  an  Arabic  word  mean- 
ing  present,  “gilt  ’).  As  early  as  the  si  xt  cent  h  cen¬ 
tury  some  of  its  members  lived  in  Italy  and  Pales¬ 
tine;  while  another  branch  settled  in ‘the  cities  of 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  London.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  below,  the  following  names  are 
found  in  tin?  li.d  of  the  members  of  the  Portuguese 
community  at  Amsterdam  in  1575:  Abraham  Alias, 
Abraham  Alias,  “cl  viejo,”  Hayyim  Franco  Atias,’ 
Isaac  de  Semuel  Alias,  Isaac  de  David  Alias.  Jaha- 
enb  Atlas.  Jahacob  Costa  Atias  (I)e  Castro,  “De 
Syn.  tier  Port ug. -Israel.  Gem.  te  Amsterdam’”  pp. 
xlviii.  ft  srfj . ;  Steinscluieidcr,  in  “Jewish  Quarterly 
Heview.”  xi.  4H0). 

Abraham  Athias :  Publicly  burned,  together 
with  Jacob  Hodriguezand  Kachel  Nunez  Fernandez, 
on  July  1).  1557,  by  the  Imiuisition  at  Cordova  on 
ai'count  of  his  religion  (Kayserling.  “Sephardim,” 
P*  Graiz,  **Gesch.  dcr  .Imh  n,”  x.  270). 

Abraham  ben  Raphael  Hezekiah  (Hisquia) 
Athias:  A  printer  in  Amsterdam,  1728-41  (Stein- 
schneider,  “Jiid.  Typographiew  in  Ersch  and  Grulier, 

“  Encyklopadie,”  II.  see.  J.  28,  p.  57;  iihm,  “Cat! 
Ikwll.”  No.  78 JO). 

David  Israel  Athias:  Hakaniof  the  Portuguese 
community  at  Amsterdam  from  1728  till  his  death 
March  22.  1753. 

David  ben  Moses  Athias  :  Merchant,  born  at 
Leghorn,  lb*  was  master  of  several  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  among  thcnrServian.  Russian,  and  Turkish, 
which  he  learned  during  his  short  stay  at  Constanti- 
ne.pir.  He  wroten  hook  containing  proverbs,  fables. 
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and  sympathetic  remedies.  which  was  puhlMnd  in  j 
Hebrew  characters  under  tin*  tiih--Li  Huerta  dc 
Urn.  n  sea  Tratamientn  Gu>to^i.  S:i»ht.»x*  y  Tn»ve  ; 
clmso,"  Leghorn.  177S.  The  1hh»U alnM-niitains**  Lrt- 
t  res  Pa  tent  cs  du  Koi  ( 'onfmn:»*ives  d«j<  Privileges.  ' 
d( ait  h’S  .luifs  Port u^rais  Joiri<M-iit  «*n  France  Dcpuis 
l.V»0."  with  a  Ladim*  translation ;  and  the  outlines  id 
a  method  of  learning  Italian  and  Greek  in  a  short 
linn*  contains  also  -  sympathetic  "  remedies,  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  physiognomy,  etc.  <~  H<  br.  Bibl.  wi.  1I4>- 
Immanuel  Athias:  Printer  a?  Am-t,  rdam  till 
i;o7:  sou  and  business  siien^.ri.f  J'^'ph  Athias. 
The  most  elegant  editions  of  II.  hr.  w  works,  among 
them  Maimonides*  “  Yad  ha  Ha/akah.  etc.,  weie 
issued  by  his  oilier  (Steins*  hni  ider.  in  Er-.  li  and 
Gruber.  "  Eneyklop;idie.v  II.  sec.  .1,  *>.  ]».  *»»o. 

Isaac  Athias:  I.Iakam  of  the  tirM  Portuguese- 
Jewish  congregation  in  Hamburg,  and  after  1**22 
at  Venice,  where  lie  died.  Ib*  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac 
l  /.zicl.  and  wrote  in  Spanish  ** Tcx»n»  de  Precept  os 
Dondc  sc  Encierran  his  Joy  as  dc  1»»*  S-ysriciitos  y 
Trc/.c  Precept  os  (pic  Encomeiidoel  Sfinrasti  Pueblo 
Ysracl.”  Venice,  1927;  second  edition.  Amsterdam, 
11549. 

The  tirst  edition  is  didirutol  to  Elijah  Aboab  at 
Hamburg,  and  contains  al«»  ~  I >inini  d«*  Deg.dlar  por 
tin  Estilo  Faeilissimo  y  Breve."  In  1921  he  translated 
«  Hizzuk  ’Emunah,”  a  polemical  work  in  defense  of 
Judaism  by  Isaac  Troki.  a  Karaite.  which  translation 
still  exists  in  manuscript  (see  Grfiiz.  "hrs  li.  der  Ju* 
den,*’  x.  20.  23). 

Isaiah  Athias:  A  prolific  Italian  writer  on 
halakic,  exegetieal.  and  lmniilciinil  topics.  His 
works,  seven  in  number,  wire  publish^!  at  Leg¬ 
horn—  1793.  1S21.  1*23.  1S2A.  and  1*31. 

Isaiah  hen  Hayyim  Athias:  Wrote  notes  to 
the  ritual  codes  and  sermons  of  Caro,  and  published 
them  under  the  title  “  Blgdc  Yolia*"  ((Garments  of 
Sal  vat  i<  »n ),  Leghorn.  1*53.  <  >n  am  »ther  Isaiah  At  bias, 

see  Jellijiek,  "Koiitres  hsi-.MttspM."’  p.  28. 

Jacob  Athias:  Kabbiat  ISayonne.  France,  during 
the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  died  in 
1S42.  See  -  Voice  of  Jacob,"  i.  198. 

Jacob  Hezekiah  Athias  :  Mcnilwr  of  the  Tal- 
mudieal  academy  **  *Ez  Hayyim  at  Amsterdam  from 
the  vear  1737.  He  was  a  son  of  Ifctvhl  Israel  Athias. 

<;.*  M.  K. — G. 

Joseph  b.  Abraham  Athias:  Printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  born  .in  Spain,  probably  at  C  ordova,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  died  at  Am- 
stiT.lam.  ~May  12.  17*10.  Wlu  n  very  young  lie  was 
sent  bv  his  father  to  Hamburg  in  order  to  receive  a 
Jewish  education.  Somewhat  ln-foro  193*  be  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Amsterdam,  when-  In*  established 

himself  as  a  printci  and  publisher;  for 

His  in  1  lit*  following  y<*ar  tln-rc  was  issued 
Printing-  from  bis  press  -Tikkun  Sefer  Torah  ” 
Press.  (Order  of  tin*  Book  °f  tin*  Liw),  with 

an  introductory  po<*m  by  Solomon  de 
Oliveyra.  During  tin*  next  two  y«*ars  be  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  bis  well-known  edition  of  the  Bible,  the 
proof-reading  for  which  wascntmsb-d  to  John  Leus- 
den.  professor  at  Leyden.  As  St«  mschiieidcr  say  s. 
t In-  admirable  mechanical  execution  of  the  edition 
entitles  it  to  rank  among  the  m*r>t  ln-autiful  speci¬ 


mens  of  Hebrew  presswork;  and  it  won  for  Athias 
so  great  a  reputation  that  In*  was  thereupon  taken 
into  tin*  Printers’  (did  (March  31.  1991  ). 


Printer's  Mark  of  Joseph  Athias. 


Other  works  published  by  Athias  were:  Penta¬ 
teuch,  with  Megiilot  and  Haft  a  rot,  1993;  the  Psalms, 
with  a  Dutch  translation  (proof-reader  J.  Leusdenh 
1999-97 ;  the*  sceoinl  edition  of  his  Bible.  197i.  moo- 
carefully  prepared  tluin.the  first,  ami  with  still  mote 
beautiful  t  vpe  and  decorations.  For  this  edition  the 
States  General  of  the  Netherlands  awarded  him  a 
gold  medal  and  chain  worth  0(H)  Dutch  tjorins.  On 
the  title-page  is  a  cut' of  the  medal.  I  his  edition 
gave  occasion  fora  small  broadside  by  Athias,  enti¬ 
tled  “(Veens  de  Coloribus,  contra  Kepreliensimn  - 
Sam  Maresiideed.  Bibl.’’  Amsterdam,  1009.  Athia- 
published  also  “En  Ya'akob”  (19*4-85),  as  well  a> 
prayer-books  and  liturgies  according  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  German  rituals. 

Athias’  printing-establishment  was  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  Amsterdam.  His  wealth  enabled 
him  to  lavish  money  on  the  cutting  and  casting  ot 
type,  and  to  demand  artistic  work  of  bis  designers 
and  die-sinkers.  The  edition  of  Maimonides’  V  ad 
Ua-llazakah,  with  “  Lehem  Mishneh,”  5  vols.,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1702-3,  begun  by  Athias  and  completed 
after  bis  death  bv  his  son  Emanuel,  is,  as  Steinselim  i 
der  suvs,  one  of‘tbe  most  elegant  and  most  admired 
products  of  the  Hebrew  press.  At  the  cml  of  the 
work  tin*  fact  is  mentioned  that  on  July  0,  !<»*>.. 
\t  bias’  father  was  burned  as  a  Marano  at.  an  auto 
da  fe  at  Cordova.  The  molds  and  letters  used  by 
A I  bias  came  into  the  possession  of  the  printing-house 
of  PltooPS. 

One  uglv  fixture  in  Athias’  business  career  wa* 
the  circumstance  connected  with  a  Judao-Gcrman 

edition  of  the  Bible.  The  printer  Cri  Phiebu*. 
grandson  of  Moses  I’ri  Levi,  the  tirst  Sephardic 
rabbi  at  Amsterdam,  employed  a  certain  Jckuticl 
Blitz  to  write  a  Jmheo-German  translation  of  tin* 
Bible  :  and.  before  be  began  to  print  it,  be  obtained 
fn*m  the  Polish  Council  of  the  Four  binds  the  pnvt 
lege  that  for  ten  years  all  reprints  were  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  and  laid  under  ban  (Xisan.  1071).  The  ral^ 
bis  of  the  Portuguese  and  German  congregations  ot 
Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  confirmed  this  privilege- 
Plm-bus.  whose  entire  fortune  was  risked  in  tin* 
undertaking,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  ot 
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taking  1  wo  Christ  inn  partners,  tin*  alderman  Wilhelm 
] Ha  11  ami  the  jurist  Laurens  Hall.  Through  their 
inlluenee  he  obtained  from  John  III. 
Judaso-  Sobieski  of  Poland  the  further  priv- 
German  ilcge  that  this  Judao-Cernmti  tnuidu 
Bible.  lion  was  to  have  c  opy right  in  Poland 
for  twenty  years  (Oct..  HITT).  The 
work  was  not  completed,  when  one  of  his  cumpit-i- 
i*»r>.  impelled  by  envy,  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  hU 
labor.  This  compositor.  Jose!  (Joseph)  Wit/.enhau 
n.  himself  made  a  translation  for  which  lie  secured 
Atliias  a>  printer  and  publisher.  Athias  through 
hi-  wealth  possessed  certain  advantages  over  his 
i i \:il.  and  was  also  able  to  obtain  privileires  for  bis 
translation  from  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  even  sue- 
e«  '  i led.  through  a  Jewish  agent  of  tin*  Polish  crown 
in  Holland,  Simon  by  name,  in  gaining  still  m*re 
favorable  protection  from  tin*  Council  of  the  Fair 
Land*  (Jaroslaw,  Sept.  *21,  1C»TT ;  Lublin.  April  27, 
A  It  h«  m  irli  AVitzenliausen  was  warned  not  to 
cmpeic  with  Phulms  and  Blitz  (Oct.  JJ.  ir»7i;>. 
-'■idler  he  nor  Athias  paid  any  attention  to  the  in- 
ie net  ion,  and  they  began  to  print  as  carl v  as  Dec.  5. 
i'1^.  The  edition  of  Plpebus  appeared  at  Ampler 
4  in  in  in  HITS;  that  of  Athias.  in  its  complete  form, 
!:j  boh.  The  latter  contained  a  Latin  preface  dedi- 
<abd  to  the  (Jreat  Elector,  in  which  Athias  praises 
Jie-  eondition  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia. 


A  justification  for  At  bias*  conduct  was  claimed 
Hie  fact  that  ten  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
!;,-t  and  second  approbations  given  by  the  Council 
'  !  the  four  Lands.  Whether  Meyer  Stern,  tir^t  at 
)•  ranktort -on-the  Main,  then  chief  rabbi  of  tip*  G«*r- 
:  ;  ni  community  at  Amsterdam,  was  proof-reader 
:"r  At  bias*  edition  us  well  as  for  that  of  Plwebus.  and 
'  I"  *her  he  thus  lent  his  countenance  to  theunjusti- 
wrong  done  to  the  latter,  is  uncertain,  despite 
M  M/.enhausen’s  mention  of  him  as  ]>mof  reader  for 
Adiia<,  dip*  matter  has  been  so  faneifullv  dis- 
4  ,1.  and  so  much  that  has  been  written  concern- 

"  **  *s  Sll(,l'  pure  invention,  that  not  bin*;  can  now 
!"•  accurately  determined.  The  literature  on  the 
nlkuris  now  rare,  having  consisted  mainly  of  h ...  sc 
‘‘•allots  and  broadsides. 


I»un  KMjKAiMiY  :  Wolf.  Whlinthrca  1  hhnva.  fii.  '.44:  sp.jn- 
-hri.*M.<r  <  ,rf.  I  hull.  Nns.  aSSit.  7S2S;  Kavscrlimr.  Itihl. 

V  }'\U;  V'™V/'  b’rwh.  ./it  Jwhn.  M 

V  ^S|k  *n  ^  ni  lln  hl.  s«*|»r..  jv.C.  pp. 

V  1  sr,Jy  •/<Kjrhtnh,ii  vnnr  (If  Isrui’liti  n.  lsj.\  iv.  g.i; 
I'IK'I||,,I‘  f>r>rhinl,  ni*  ,l,  r  in  Xakrhnnl,  p. 

J.  Yu. 


Menahem  Athias:  Uul.l.i  at  Lrulmrn,  Italy,  in 
1 . gs 


hem  Athias  (see  Stciiisclmcidcr.  “Cat  Bodl  ”  \o 

r»2ir,). 

M.  Iv. — o. 

Moses  Israel  Athias  :  Was  the  lirst  rabbi  of  tin* 
Marano  congregation  in  London;  that  is.  of  tin*  se¬ 
cret  synagogue  which  existed  in  Hi.*, sin  t  ree  C  hurch 
Lane,  where  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  resided.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  the*  wealthy  and  respected  Antonio  Fer¬ 
nandez  C\i:\  A.!A,..  who  mentioned  him  generously 
in  his  will  r Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical 

Society.”  j.  .Vd. 

Samuel  Athias  :  A  contemporary  of  Joseph  Caro 
and  Mom  s  dr  Tiatii.  with  whom  he  corresponded; 
lived  at  Xicopojjs.  Bulgaria,  about  1550.  lie  wroti; 
indices  to  Maiuionidcs’  Yad  ha  Hazakah.  Mantua. 
1-V*»:i(ser  St eiu selmeider,  “Cal.  Bod l.”  No.  700*).  He 
.was  contemporary  of  Shem-Toli  Athias. 

Solomon  ben  Shem-Tob  Athias  (Athia.  jvnjj)  : 
Lived  in  Jerusalem  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
lb-  was  a  brothe  r  of  Samuel  Athias,  ami  disciple  of 
Joseph  Fazi  of  Saloiiica,  Abraham  Shamsiili.  and 
Levi  ibn  Habib.  For  several  years  he  followed  a 
mercantile  career,  but  did  not  succeed  and  became 
reduced  to  poverty. 

He  then  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  which  is.  in  the 
main,  a  compilation  of  Kashi  and  David  Kimhi(Yen- 
ii  e.  l.tVJ).  In  the  preface  he  tells  of  his  travels  in 
Turkey  and  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  scholars  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  His  contemporary 
was  Yom-Tob  Athias. 

I»(HI  lo«a:.\i’il  V :  iHz  'nnuivio  Stni'ico,  tninst.  tiy  !tam> 

•n-nf.-r.  p.  .'in;  SP'iuxIitMtliT,  I'nt.  Until.  No.  Zeilner. 

I  ti*.  lhtn\  Knnl.fi  ill  Jirit.  Miifi.  p.  1lV> ;  A/lilai,  Sin n't 
hn-< UH.  i.  171.  I7*» ;  C.*!.  Oxford  l«*us  oil  Itieger.  (st'jtrh. 
*irr  JwU  n  iji  I !•  nil,  ij.  ni,  J)7. 

M.  K  —  G. 

Yom-Tob  ben  Levi  Athias  :  One  of  the  editors 
of  th<*  Spanish  translation,  from  the  Hebrew,  of  the 
Pentateuch,  known  as  the  Fkkhaka  Biklk,  wliich 
was  printed  ai  Ferrara,  Italy,  in  1553,  he  having, 
together  with  Abraham  Usque,  established  there  a 
printing-ollice.  On  the  colophon  of  the  work,  his 
name  Is  given  in  full  as  “Yom-Tob  Alias,  bijo  de 
Levi  Alias,  Kspafiol.”  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  helped  defray  the  cost  of  this 
Bible.  Gratz  (“Geseh.  der  Juden,”  ix.  562)  and, 
following  him.  Sn-msebneider  and  Kayserling  iden¬ 
tify  Athias  with  Jeronimo  de  Yargas.  another  name 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  copies  of  the  Ferrara  Bible; 
but  sm  h  an  identification  is  entirely  unwarranted, 
o.  *  \Y.  M. 


Michael  Athias:  Jewish  merchant;  born  at 
*  ,,,lsbmtiiiop]e.  d hough  engaged  in  coni- 

lie  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
the  author  of  a  Jewish-Spanish  translation  from 
the  Arabic  of  a  novel  entitled  “Saif  Dim  1  Yazan.” 
rt'-at  jug  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs 
and  A bysshtians  (Constantinople,  1N73). 

bnii.n»i;iu|.WV;  Fninm,  Hist oirc  tics  Israclihs. 

S‘  M.  Ff:. 

Mordecai  ben  Isaac  Athias:  Author  of  -  Mor 
^  i  ii»r  (Pun*  Myri li ).  a  commentary  on  the  Talmud. 
ui\ina.  liJO.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  M«*nu- 


ATHLETES,  ATHLETICS,  AND  FIELD- 
SPORTS :  Men  who  perform  feats  of  strength,  or 
pRietisi*  games  and  sports  the  pursuit  of  which  de¬ 
pends  on  physical  strength;  the  feats,  games,  and 
sports  themselves. 

- Biblical  Dat3 :  Long  before  tip*  Greeks  made 

Athletics  a  compulsory  branch  of  their  curriculum, 
“ giants  ”  and  “  mighty  hunters,”  whose  achievements 
tin*  Greeks  even  with  their  t mining  could  not  excel, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Cush,  “a  mighty  hunter  before*  the  Lord  n  (Gen. 
x.  It):  and  Esau,  “a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
field  ’*  tGcii.  xxv.  27).  In  his  “Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  Israel  Abrahams  says  (p.  375): 
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“Already  in  the  Bible  tin*  figures  introduced  as 
<]<  voted  hunters — Nimrod  and  Esau — are  by  no 
means  presented  in  a  favorable  light. 

Notable  Of  Esau  it  is  safe  to  assume,  Irom  the 
“Mighty”  characterization  of  him  reenrded  in 
Men.  (Jen.  x\v.  27,  that  In*  was  regarded  as 
more  crafty  in  the  chase.  though  h  ss  re¬ 
nowned.  than  Nimrod.  Jacob.  Esau's  brother,  al¬ 
though  a  quiet  man  dwelling  in  tents  ((Jen.  //>.).  is 
represented  as  having  possessed  great  strength:  lor 
when  he  saw  Rachel,  t  he  daughter  ol  Eahaii.  mine  to 
water  her  tloek.  he  rolled  away  a  great  stone  that 
was  upon  the*  well  s  mouth  ( (Jen.  xxix.  10).  It 
was  he  who  also  wrestled  with  a  man  “ until  the 
breaking  of  the  day"  ((Jen.  xxxii.  2o  [A.  Y.  24]). 

I’ndouhtcdly  the  greatest  of  all  the  mighty  men 
of  Biblical  times  was  Samson,  who.  soon  after  he 
hud  reached  man's  estate,  rent  a  lion  “as  lie  would 
have  rent  a  kid"  in  the  vineyards  of  Timnath 
(Judges  xiv.  (i).  His  might  is  attributed  to  spiri¬ 
tual  strength,  not  to  “brute  natural  strength"  (Faus- 
set.  “Bible  Cyclopedia."  #./*.).  This  is  shown  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  which  introduces  his  achievements 
with  the  words  “and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him"  (xiv.  0);  and  the  same  words 
an*  used  in  verse  It)  (A.  V.). 

Other  Biblical  mighty  men  were  Shamgar (Judges 
iii.  Jt).  Saul.  Jonathan.  David.  Joah.  Abishai.  Asa- 
liel.  Jashobeam  tin*  Haebmonite.  Eleazar.  and  Shani- 
nali.  Saul  is  said  to  have  gathered  around  him  strong 
and  valiant  men,  and  encouraged  physical  develop¬ 
ment  among  bis  subjects. 

The  career  of  Jonathan  embodies  a  noteworthy  in¬ 
cident  of  his  entering  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  an  annor-bearer.  Hereon  a  “half 
acre  of  land  winch  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow,"  In* 
and  his  companion  fell  on  the  enemy,  “and  that  first 
slaughter,  which  Jonathan  and  his  armorbearer 
made,  was  about  twenty  men"  (I  Sam.  xiv.  14). 
Jonathan  is  also  desc  ribed  as  an  expert,  archer 
(I  Sam.  xx.  20),  where  he  says  to  David:  “I  will 
shoot  three  arrows  on  the  side  thereof  [of  the  stone 
Kzel).  as  though  I  shot  at  a  mark,”  and  again  in  the 
lamentation  of  David  (II  Sam.  i.  22):  “From  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the*  mighty,  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the?  sword  of 
Saul  returned  not  empty.”  His  skili  was  also 
acknowledged  in  David’s  words,  “IIow  are  the* 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished!” 
(jit.  i.  27). 

In  his  youth  David  showed  himself  “mighty,  val¬ 
iant."  and  withal  “prudent”  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1*).  Be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  against  the*  Philistine  Goliath.  David 
said  to  Saul,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  warning  that  he 
(David)  was  but  a  youth,  and  his  op- 
Jonathan  ponent  a  man  of  war:  “Thy  servant 
and  David,  kept  his  father’s  sheep,  and  there  came 
a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb  out 
of  the  tloek:  And  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote 
him.  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth:  and  when  lie 
arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  bis  beard,  and 
smote  him,  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  both 
the  lion  and  the  bear”  (I  Sum.  xvii..34-JM>).  Of  his 
fleetness  and  strength  David  himself  sang  praises  to 
God.  “He*  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds*  feet,  and  set- 
tetli  me  upon  my  high  places.  He  teacheth  my  hands 


I  to  war.  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms" 
j  (Ps.  xviii.  JUk  *J4). 

Biblic  al  references  to  running  point  to  the  swiftness 
•  if  tin*  Israelites.  In  11  Sam.  i.  2d  David  laments  the* 
de  aths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  wen*  “swifter  than 
eagles";  in  Ps.  xix.  (»  [A.  Y.  ■> ]  the  reference  is  **re- 
jnierth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  rae-«*”:  but  the 
Preacher  declares  “that  the  race  is  not  to  the*  swift  " 
(Eeel.ix.il). 

After  the  de  feat  by  Joab  of  Abne  r's  army  at  Gib- 
coii,  as  Abner  retreated,  be  trie-d  in  vain  to  drier 
A  salad.  Jonh's  brother,  from  pursuing  him.  as  he 
shrank  from  a  blood-feud  with  Joab.  A-sihe-l,  how¬ 
ever.  would  not  be  dete-rred:  and  Abner  “  with  tin* 
hinder  end  of  the*  spear  smote*  him  unde  r  tla*  fifth 
rib,  that  the  spear  came*  out  behinel  him"  (II  Sam. 

ii.  23). 

Jehu  was  an  e*xpe*rt  arehe*r  who  “drew si  how  with 
Ins  full  strength  unci  smote  Jehoram  between  hi< 
arms,  and  tin*  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart"  <li 
Kings  ix.  24).  The*  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  r*  - 
nowne-d  for  the  dexterity  of  its  left-handed  si i tiger-, 
of  whom  “the  re*  we*re  seven  htmdreel  chosen  men. 
e-ve-ry  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  btvadth. 

and  not  miss”  (Judges  xx.  Id),  and  for  the  efficiency 
of  its  archers  (I  ('limn.  xii.  2). 

Swimming  was  known  among  the  ancient  Hedtrcws 
and  prac  tised  by  them  (sometimes  with  the*  aid  of 
skins)  according  to  the*  hanel-ove*r-hanel  method  (see 
Isa.  xxv.  11).  “Ami  he*  shall  spread  forth  his  hands 
in  the  midst  of  them,  as  lie*  that  swimmeth  spread - 
e*th  forth  his  hands  to  swim.”  which  Fausset  |/.*\ 
under  “Swimming.”  p.  C»(i7,  col.  2]  interprets  “the* 
swimmer  beating  down  with  his  hands  bringing 
down  eac  h  band  forcibly.” 

Eviele*ne*e*  that  rac  ing  also  was  practised -is  found 
in  Jcr.  xii.  5:  “If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen, 
and  they  have  wearied  thee*,  then  how  eanst  thou 
contend  with  horses?” 

k.  c.  F.  H.  Y. 

- Post-Biblical,  Medieval,  and  Modern 

Times:  The  origin  of  Athletics  is  to  be  traced  to  the* 
Greeks,  among  whom  bodily  strength  and  agility 
were  so  highly  esteemed  that  in  their  society  the 
athlete  held  a  prominent  position. 

With  the  spread  of  Hellenism  among  the  Jews  the* 
first  to  fec*l  its  effects  were*  the  upper  classes,  whose 
more  ambitious  me*mbe*rs  strove;  to  remodel  Jewish 
life  according  to  Hellenistic  principles. 

The*  first  attempt  in  this  direction  seems  to  have 
been  made*  by  Menclaus.  brother  of  Jason,  the*  high 
priest  (170  n.c. ),  who,  in  order  that  lie*  might  ingra- 
!  tiate  himself  with  the*  king  Anliochus  Epiphane  s. 

established  a  gymnasium,  modeled  on 

A  Gym-  the  Greek  plan,  close*  to  the  Temple*  at 
nasium  at  Jerusalem,  where  men  and  boys  might 
Jerusalem,  practise  wrestling,  lioxing.  ball-play¬ 
ing.  throwing,  slinging,  archery,  jump¬ 
ing,  riding,  swimming,  diving,  etc.,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  gymnasiarch. 

The*  opposition  of  the  conservative  element,  among 
the  Jews  to  the*  gymnasium  became,  however,  so 
strenuous  that  devout  Jews  began  to  look  upon  the 
exe*reise\s  with  horror,  especially  because  most  of 
the*m  were*  practised  “in  puris  naturalibus,”  and  the 
Covenant  of  Abraham  had  become  an  object  of  deri- 
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sion.  Srvrrt hrli-ss.  fora  time  at  least,  tin*  rage  for 
Athletics  spread  even  to  the  priests,  who,  Hamburger 
says  ( “  K.  K.  I.  ii.  4.‘><i.  I .20),  neglected  spiritual  du¬ 
ties  in  take  part  in  gymnastics.  Indeed,  so  far  did 
the  contestants  go  that  it  is  said  they  wore  the  broad- 
hrinmied  peiasus  of  Hermes,  tin*  pagan  god  of  <rVn). 
na^tie  science,  as  an  emblem  of  their  prowess. 

Much  of  the  >iren<rth  of  tin*  Hasmonean  rebellion 
1ki>  been  attributed  to  the  bitter  opposition  which 
1  In-  introduction  of  the  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem 
brought  about.  **  Pugilism,"  says  Hamburger  (l.r. ) 
-l.a<  perhaps  never  exercised  a  greater  influence  in 
tin  development  of  spiritual  life  than  it  did  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  " 

1  b‘‘  Hasmonean  rising  wiped  out  every  vestige  of 
lb  lieiii-m.  but  scarcely  a  century  passed  before  the 
intiuenee  of  the  Romans  was  felt;  instead,  however, 
nf  Jin-  irymnasium.  the  circus  was  introduced,  ami 
with  it  the  gladiatorial  contests,  which  no  doubt  of- 
bn.l.  .1  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews,  for  the  Rah 
],i"  pi"liihiteil  attendance*  at  boib  circus  and  theater 
(Tar-  Vcr.  Pent.  xxviii.  W;  Pcsik.,cd.  Ruber.  119/, ; 
Lam.  K.  lU\r:  *Ab.  Zarah  1*/,).  Indeed,  a  rabbi  of  the 
kiM  <  emu ry  decreed  that  any  one  who  attended  a 
was  a  murderer  (Yer.  ‘Ah.  Zurab  40,/). 

Ib  r.,1  the  (beat  was  responsible  for  the  reintro- 
dm  Jinn  of  Athletics  to  Jewish  life;  “for,  in  the  first 
pM-  '.  lie  appointed  solemn  games  to  he  celebrated 
«  v.  *y  Jifih  year  in  honor  of  Casar.  and  built  a 
iM-  ntcr  at  Jerusalem.  as  also  a  very  great  amphi- 
m-m  ait-rm  the  plain”  (Josephus,  “Ant."  xv.  S.  £  1 ) 

Ml.  >.■  wetv  both  costly  works,  erected  by  Herod  for 
?,n  purpose  Of  securing  tin*  good-will  of  Emperor 

Augustus  (7  n.e.i;  hut  cyen  though  Herod  strove  to 
iIh*  Jews  by  the  magniliecnee  of  tin*  sports 
'bough  lie  appointed  every  lift h  year  for  the 
<•  ’  brat  ton  of  Olympic  games,  yet  these  were  “looked 
1  *  Jl,r  s,,ber  Jews  as  heathenish  sports,  and  tend- 
Jng  not  only  to  corrupt  the  manners  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  bring  them 
m  love  with  paganish  idolatry  and 
paganish  conduct  of  lift*,  but  to  tin* 
dissolution  of  the  law  of  Moses  and 
accordingly  were  greatly  and  justly 
„  t  4  „  condemned  by  them”  (Josephtis.  ///. 

s‘‘  •  /;Ut  n,.,s  w;,s  1,ot  Hie  universal  opinion 

'  |;l,,bis  win,  considered  Athletics  as  a  part  of 
/,,tk  to  appreciate  tin*  value 

I,’  V  ’U,,;ISll<‘  (‘ -*'■*?*■*  the  physical  development 

•  (  'i>b  \outh;  and  among  them  was  Gamaliel  II.. 

»«•  patriarch,  who  favored  the  introduction  of  the 
;7  nu,:‘s,,,,n  Jls  a  nn-ans  of  preparing  the  Jews  for 
P  ‘  o  »lie  Homan  rulers  (Sotah  4W.; 

1  withstanding  the  fact  that  some 

.  i- '  i*  nM  ^Hib-tics  with  favor.  amLthat  amphithea- 

;v'n  ]r" ai  h  rJ. 

'  afl,r  ,l"'  Honmn  \v..r.s  tin-  sj.i.rls  l.t- 
<.un  li  j . u irn.-t n t  ,1„.  Jews,  an.]  ultimat.  ly  tlwv 

li.nvcver  f.'rT^  Lakisli  was  noted 

ij.  ,  . "  f  f^lM.orial  skill  and  s.r,ng,l1;  an,) 
of!  ,  f  •,'WS  1‘irinjr  themselves  t«  the  masters 

an  l  a,) v 'ikiilft  0.f.il,,’!,,V-V  "'‘'ig.,1,S  was  Tra(  (isoiI  at 
(''ili  il  l',v  I  !' ',<'us’  !ls  is  attested  liv  Jerome 
Wl  Alirahams,  “Jewish  Life  in'll.e  Mid- 
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duces 
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dk-  AJr,s.”,,.3To).who  relays  that  wh,.„  visiting 
Judean  towns  in  the  fourth  century  he  saw  “lanm 

•u.T  lalimd  n  'VM*  "('VS  an,‘  "-«»«i 

stronith.”  ,L'  '',lr  'raia  ",tir 

That  archery  was  emetised  is  see.,  from  then-eon! 
ol  ikro.1  s  jichievements  <  it.  <l  l,v  Ji.sej.hus  ("  15  .1  ” 

fi.rwari,,:  T’ "'r""  ,h<'  J;» v*  >i*.  Hil ,  t  t  1 V 

i  "  aid,  and  shoot  the  arrow  upon  the  mark."  Ahni- 

hams  i  h\)  says:  “The  Palestinian  Jews  were  went  to 
practise  archery,  probably  as  a  form  of  recreation  ”* 
and  he  cues  in  a  note  \\\  Haeher's  artu  le.  “  Tne 
i*-ide  (  out ro verse  au  Sujet  de  ( Lain.  :ii.  V2)  ” 

in  *Kevue  Etudes  Juives,”  xxvi.  <is  ]ff.r0 
liacher  challenges  the  interpretation  of  kicb.  which 
he  claims  should  be  translated  as  “am, w  "’and  not 
as  javelin.  ’  winch  view  is  maintained  in  tbe  Au¬ 
thorized  \ersion  (“and  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the 
a>row  ■).  and  does  not  admit  the  correctness  of 
.Vt  V*v  s(“  Xeuhebr.  Wbrterh.”  i.  VM)  interpretation, 
javelin  ”  *  1  as  a  l)U<  klcr  to  ^  l»ic*reed  by  the 

Juggling  also  was  known  among  the  Jews  and 
practised  by  the  Kahliis;  for  of  .Simon  lien  Gamaliel 
who  perished  at  tin*  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
I  mis  in  71).  it  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
t  he  I  abernarlc  feasts  he  astonished  those  present  by 
juggling  wit  h  eight  burning  torches.  Rabin*  Judah  I 
witnessed  a  similar  feat  with  eight  knives,  which  was 
perlonned  by  J-evi  b.  Sis?d.  Samuel,  the  plivsieian- 
astronomer,  exhibited  his  dexterity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  before  Sapor  with  eight  gohfcts;  and  A  have 
was  able  to  juggle  With  four  eggs  (Tc»scf.,Suk.  jv.  o; 

}.<  r-  ,v>llk.  V.  AV. ;  Tosef.,  Suk.  iv.  4;  ]hd>.  Suk’ 


That  the  Jews  wen*  strong  swimmers  is  proved  by 
Josephus,  who  relates  that  in  his  twenty-sixth  year 
be  “came  to  Koine,  though  it  were  through  a  great 
number  of  hazards  by  sea;  for.  as  our  ship  was 
drowned  in  tin*  Adriatic*  sea,  we  that  were  in  it,  be¬ 
ing  about  six  hundred  in  number,  swam  for  our  lives 
all  the  night,”  and  “I  and  some  others,  eighty  in 
ii";!’  W(/;  biken  aboard  a  ship  of  Gyrene  (Josephus, 
“\  da.”  £  J).  According  to  some  tannaim,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  father  to  teach  his  son  to  swim  (Kid. 

the  amora  Sinnon  hen  Lakish  was  a  noted 
swimmer  (K.  M.  H4f/). 

Although  permitted  to  bear  arms  and  to  bold  im¬ 
portant  military  of  Decs  during  the  fourth  century, 
th(f  Jews  were  prohibited  from  doing  so,  and.  in 
fact,  were  excluded  from  all  military  service  in  41tf. 

I  nder  the  Assize  of  Arms  issued  in  Kngland  bv 
Henry  II.  in  1 1S1,  by  wbicli  every  freeman  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  in  defense  of  the  realm,  Jews  were 
prohibited  from  keeping  with  them  mail  or  hauberk, 
and  were  ordered  either  to  sell  them  or  to  give  them 
away  (Stubbs,  “Select  Charters,”  pp.  155- la 7;  see 
also  Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p. 75). 

With  the  notable  except  ions  of  the  cities  of  Worms 
and  Prague,  where  the  Jews  were  etlicicnt  in  the 
bearing  of  arms,  these  restrictions  seem  to  have  been 
put  upon  them  wherever  they  dwelt;  so  that  possi¬ 
bly  such  restrictions  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  hunting,  in  which  weapons  were  needed. 
Abrahams  quotes  Meir  of  Kothenburg  as  opposed  to 
hunting.  Meir  declared  that  “lie  who  hunts  game 
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wit  II  dogs  .  .  .  shall  partake  of  the  joy  of  the 

Leviathan"  (Me-i’r  of  Roilnnburg.  Rcsp.,ed.  Meki/e 
Nirdamint.  p.  7,  £*27).  Ah.  Zaralu  Is'*)  forbid*  hunt 
in ir ;  nr  vert  In  k  s*.  there  were  Jews  who  disregarded 
the  prohibition  ami  were  reproved  for  it  (Or  Zarua*. 
Alfah.  No.  -1 7 >.  <  >f  their  aetions  in  this  regard 

Abrahams  (ih.  p.  870)  says:  “Jews  did  at  least  occa¬ 
sionally  participate  in  hunting.  N«*ran-  indications 
wanting  that  this  was  the  ease*  _  .  .  throughout  tin* 
Middle*  Aire  s.  Zunz  cite  s  an  instance ”V*Z.  <L“  p. 
178).  Abrahams,  citing  Nowark  c*  Lchrbue  li  ch  r 
1  Ie  braiscln-n  Are-haologie.”  i.  *><»7 1  as  authority,  says 
the*  ancient  Jew  s  Were  never  Hol'd  riders:  but. 

1  in er  Berliner  t“  Aus  dmi  Inm  rn  L«*!h  ii.~  p.  17>.  lie 
acids  that  in  Provence*  “  tin*  Jews  possessed  trained 
falcons,  and  used  them  in  hawking.  themselves  ri 
ding  on  horse  bac  k." 

Joseph  Jacobs  (“Jewish  Meals."  p.  2*20)  cites  from 
the*  Fore  st  Poll  of  the*  couui\  of  E»«*x  f<*r  1*27.7.  a 
doe  timc  nt  in  w  hic  h  refe  re  nc  e*  is  made  to  an  impro¬ 
vised  hunt  near  the*  city  <*f  Colchester  in  1207,  in 
whieh  several  Jcwstook  pari,  but  afterwanl  sutTe* -re  el 
for  having  thereby  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the* 
forest  laws.  Abrahams  p/y/.  /•//.).  in  a  note  on  this 
event,  re  fers  the*  reade  r  for  othe  r  re-reads  of  .Jewish 
hunters  to  “Ilatam  Sofer.”  resp.  xiv.,  ££  -V2.  r»8;  J. 
Reischer.  “Shebut  Ya’akoh."  ii.  08. 

Among  < *t !u*r  exercises  popular  with  the  Jews 
wa  re*  hall-playing,  tin*  tourney,  and  due  ling.  Tin* 
first  was  chie  fly  practised  by  the*  young  women,  and 
in  some*  measure*  resembled  tennis:  but  it  brought 
upon  them  tin*  displeasure  of  certain  rabbis,  who 
condemned  its  indulgence,  especially  on  tin*  Sab¬ 
bath.  us  one  of  the  causes  of  the*  destruction  of  the* 
Temple*  (see*  Lam.  R.  ii.  4).  and  probably  ltt-caiise  it 
distrac  t e-d  attention  from  tin*  more  se  rious  duties  of 
life*  (Yer.  Ta'anit.  iv.  a). 

The*  tournament  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  especially  to  those  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In 
those*  countries  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  boys  I 
to  atte  nd  mimic  tourneys,  at  w  hic  h  they  fought  on  ! 
foot  while*  the*  nu  n,  mounted  on  horses.  r«Mh-  to  tin*  ' 
tilt-yard  and  the  re*  displayed  tln  ir  skill  in  t ilt in.«r 
with  blunted  wooden  lances  at  suspended  e-lligies. 
Sometimes  at  the  se*  sports  the*  cavalie  rs  we  re* escorted 
by  mounted  buglers,  and  t he *ir approach  was lientlded  . 
.by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets.  It  has  been  suggested  i 
that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Jews  also  took  j 
part  in  actual  tourneys,  the  suggestion  being  Lised 
on  a  fracas  that  occurred  at  Wcisscnfcls  in  18-80; 
but  according  to  lh*rliner(M  Aus  detn  Imn  rn  Loben." 
p.  Hi)  and  Zunz  (“Z.  («.’*  p.  184)  the*  incide  nt  was  a 
genuine*  case*  e»f  attack  by  maraude  rs  .against  the 
Je  ws,  who  merely  defended  tlie*mse*lvcs  (Abndiains. 
lx.  xxi.  878). 

That  Athletics  were*  not  always  unpopular  with 
the*  Rabbis  is  shown  by  the  various  reference*.*  found 
in  rabbinical  literature.  In  Gen.  15.  (lxxvii.  ‘2)  the  re* 
is  a  comparison  of  “an  atlih*tce*ngaged  in  battle  with 
tlie*  son  of  a  king.”  anel  in  Ex.  R.  (xxi.  10)  is  anofhe*r: 
“as  two  atble*te*s.  one  weak  anel  one*  strong:  oneovrr- 
come*s  the  eithe  r  anel  places  a  wreath  e»u  his  head." 

The*  perse  cut  ions  to  which  the*  Jews  wen*  subject  eel 
in  almost  every  country  during  the  Middle  Ages  re¬ 
stricted  their  movements  anel  tli<*ir  lilwrty  tu  such  a 
de  gree  that  most  of  t h«*ir  time*  was  given  up  to  the 


transaction  of  such  business  as  the*  laws  of  the*  e*otin- 
tries  in  which  they  dwelt  allowed,  ami  to  the  pm. 
tcction  of  their  lives.  Under  sue-h  conditions  atli- 
h*tic  exercises  and  sports  elid  not  tlonrish  among 
them:  but  toward  tin*  close*  of  the*  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  tolerant  England  a  small  band  of  Jewish 
pugilists  stepped  into  the*  ring,  anel  once*  more  the 
Jew  took  an  ac  tive*  part  in  the*  athle  tic  life*  and  e*x«  r 
eises  of  the*  country  in  which  he*  dwelt.  The  ino>i 
notable*  of  the*  English  fighters  of  this  period  w<  re 
Je  ws,  and  among  them  were  Daniel  Mendoza,  cham¬ 
pion  of  England  from  1792  to  179*i;  Solomon  s»die 
ke  y.  Isaac*  Bittoon,  and  Samue  l  Elias,  better  known 
as  “  Dutch  Sam.”  For  nearly  thirty  years  the -e 
men  and  tiieir  descendants  (Samuel  Evans.  “Voiii^ 
Dutch  Sam.”  Abraham  and  Israel  Belaseo.  and 
others),  steadily  maintained  the  position  of  tlnir  race 
in  tin;  prize  ring;  and  they  we  n*  succeeded  in  th; 
nineteenth  century  by  otlie-rs  eepiallv  skilful. 

But  it  is  not  in  tin*  prize-ringaloiie  that  Jews  ]iav» 
beeotm*  promineut.  Muscular  Judaism  lias  assert.  <i 
itself  also  in  tie *1 « I  and  athletic  sports.  Athletic*  e-Iui.-. 
and  “Turnve  reiin* ”  have  been  formed  inmost  of  i lo* 
large*  cities  where  tln  re  are  many  Jews.  A  spce*ia! 
jotinml  devote*d  to  Jewish  Athle  tic  s  is  published  ;n 
Berlin,  and  nearly  all  Jewish  papers  devote  -space  t  » 
the  reporting  of  events  in  tin*  lields  of  gymnastics 
sports,  and  games.  The*  spirit  of  physical  develop 
liient  has  so  pe*nm*ated  the*  Jew  of  modern  thin- 
that  there  is  now  no  branch  of  Athle-iics  in  whie  h  h 
docs  not  take  a  part.  <>n  the*  roll  of  fame  may  b. 
noted  tin*  names  of  Jewish  men  who  have  defeat'd 
all  comers  in  open  competition  when  they  me  t  tin 
Athletes  of  the*  nations  of  the*  world,  as  at  the*  recent 
revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Greece  and  at  iln- 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

A  Jewish  athletic  association  lias  been  form'd 
recently  in  London.  England,  which  embraces  all 
sports.  Tin*  membership  rolls  of  the  principal  yacht- 
clubs  be  ar  many  Jewish  names.  In  the*  boating-clul'*- 
are*  to  be*  found  many  expert  Jewish  oarsmen.  Tin 
Je  w  is  an  enthusiastic  cyclist,  and  lias  shown  his 
dexterity  at  tennis,  baseball,  and  cricket.  There  an- 
few  cricket -clubs  in  England  that  have  not  one  or 
two  Jewish  members.  In  the  United  States  one  of 
the  prominent  base  ball  teams  has  a  Jewish  president, 
while  a  numlier  of  Jews  play  the  game*  throughout 
the  country.  On  the*  football  fielel  the  Je  w  has 
shown  liis  strength  and  nimhlencss.  and  on  the*  run¬ 
ning-track  his  tlcctness.  Re  ce  ntly  a  Jewish  student 
j  at  Cambridge  University.  Raphael,  was  selected  to 
;  play  football  for  England  in  tin.*  International  games 
anel  cricket  in  the  inter-uni  versify  sports.  As  a 
jumper  few  competitors  can  excel  the*  Jew:  in  fact, 
the  world  championship  at  the  running  jump  was 
held  by  Me*ye*r  Prinstein.  a  Jew.  Tin*  lioleler  of  the 
world's  amate  ur  ive:ord  fe>r  he*avy-we*ight  lifting  is 
E.  Lawrenc  e  Levy.  There*  have  bee *n.  and  probably 
there  are  still.  Jewish  jockeys.  David  Adler,  who 
died  in  1900 at  Bulawayo,  South  Africa,  proved  eon- 
clusivedy  that  the  Jewish  joe-key  is  a  capable  horse¬ 
man. 

As  a  swimmer  the  Je*\v*s  power  anel  endurance  are 
probably  not  so  marked  as  liis  quickness  in  cove-ring 
short  distances;  neve*rthe*le*ss.  then*  an1  many  strong 
l  swimmers  among  the  Jews,  anel  there  is  little 
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doubt  1  lull  in  this  number  an*  to  1m*  found  men  who 
would  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  non 
.lews. 

ISiui.icuiiArnv :  A.  Il<*nri<|ii«*s  V;il«*ntin«\  Athlt  trs  uf  tf, ,■ 
liihl.  :  Im'h-1  A limhaius.  ./,  trish  Lit,  i„  tU,  \Jhhih'  it;,  * 
Il,m,l.my.i-.  It  II.  T.  ;  \..«a,  h.  Uhilm.i] 
il, ,  II,  l,i,n.e h,  n  Ai;h,i,,l,~ii,  :  It.Hiii.-r.  Aim  ,l,Ui 

a  ;  Zmiz.  X„r  i.-l„,  :  K.  y„s.  .<,,.,,11,,,  " 

1  Miim/  /.-■/■Uf/.  I.-lnl-ti.  I«»7;  ./.  inV/i  e  hnmirl/  \ 

"  i*  *  i !  ■  I'**  "':•/' "«>//  Nor/*/.  I.«ui<i<in.  I!«»l  ;  Jiiilisrh,  Turn 
Nh>.  I  iirrlin.  7  " 

v  F.  II.  Y. 


ATHRIBIS:  A  city,  during  jjH.  Ptolemaic  j M 
ri"d.  in  I.ouvr  Eyvpl  on  I  hr  Damictta  arm  of  thr 
Nil*  tear  the  prcscni  Hencha  (Ih-nha  al  Asi),  south- 
"r  <->ii  il“*  hill  nrar  Hr n ha  there*  an* 

of  tin*  old  c  ity  <d'  Athrihis.  A  Je  wish  col 
*;i\  nmsf  havcdwelt  Jure*,  as  is  proven  by  1  wo  (Jn-ck 
inM-riptions  which  were  discovered  on  the  hill  in 
The  lirst  reads.  “In  honor  of  Kin-  Piolemv 
:‘!id  of  (Jurrn  Cleopatra.  Ptolemy,  son  ofEpirvdus 
‘  *'»•■ '  “f  »[*'•  .in lards,  toirc!he*r  with  the  Jews  resident 
in  Athrihis  [consecrate]  this  place  of  praver  to  <*od 
i/i’  Movf  Hi-h.M  The  second  inscription  reads.  “In 
n  .m  r  of  Kinir  Ptolemy  and  of  Queen  Clropatm  and 
'  ’ '  '•  1^  ir « liilflrc  n.  Jhrmias  and  his  wife  Philotrm  ami 
I;;’  ir  r,,51‘,>!vn  | consecrate*]  thisrxedra and  this  place* 
of  prayer."  It  seems  prohahh*  that  all  the*  persons 
’iJ'-ned  here  were  Jews.  The  expression  “Cod 
h1-  M  -J  Hiirh  is  the  rcpii valent  of  tin*  Hehrrw  -  El 
I..;  *»n  (com pan*  Eusebius,**  Prap. Evan."  i.  lO.'K// 
c'"' 1  1 1"'  use'll  for  “a  plan*  of  praver" 

I/1  nr,  urs  ,n  *ln‘s  same*  sense*  in  other  Jewish 
I  !!’:inMS-  iU  ,Ilr  New  Testament,  Josc-phtis.  Philo 
1  exedra  mentioned  in  theseeond  inscription 
v  ‘^probably  a  hall  or  an  arcade  used  for  reli-ions 

■  ■  Mh.^phical  discussions  (r-_ivn.  EXX.  to  E/.ek. 

*  ,i“‘  I‘«*dl  of  the*  schoolhouse,"  .15 . 1} 

XTJD3N).  It  isimnos- 
"A.1  «•*"**  *»f  »!•<•*•  ins.-H,.ii«nS.  as 

'  '  an,l  '  HI.  bail  c.-k-Ii  a  wife  whose 

■  ■  was  (  leopmra.  S.  Heim,,  1,  thinks  i.  probable 

'' '  jV~.." "x'ih'-I-V  r">"V"i"l<ni,;  Hrllnii,,ur. 

''  ''  -s-  lifimi.  li.  ii,  r.  HI.  m-u/sci 

K. 

<s. 

ATHRONGES:  I-.  a.ler  of  Jews  .he 

ymv,,,,,,,  miller Arehelaus(4  As,,,  , 

-l'l  n.lveniurer,  withoiu  llm  other  eh, i,„ 
hm  that  of  KljMiitie  strength  .-inil  stature 
i  "i'll  his  four  lirothers  of 

:,"<l  ':'&*■  •<>  «»•»>■  imhh.»  „t  nu.u 

U  ...  '""I-  "fi'-rfi-siimiiijr  the  royal  title,  to 

'.it  limit  on  the  itoiii.ius  ;iii(l  on  the  forees  of 
,  '  Altera  jirotructei,  uml  brave  stru-le 

’  ,  -  L  l  ‘,",,I,“rS'rn‘  Kapopor,  has 

P'rshn  IT"'  hy  the*  Ilchrai/.cd 

K(r  p)( :.  Vn  X::nnK.  “oninire.”  or  “melon  r  \ 

Z  lZrVn  h:VV'  Wiirtrrh.”  i.  77,.  ! 

**iiniln*r *’  rh-it  ^  rr*1  ***  "  “Son  °f  tln*  (’u-  j 

the  size  of  Vl  1S.  c*k<  f  popular  hero.  ! 

il>  ancient  rllT*  ,las  ,M‘r°nie  proverbial 

Te^r. iin,r,I,v  (Kvlim  --  >5= 

in-  as  p  *  ’  ‘  ’',i*  '■)*  Ili‘* form ol  hisliandhav 

A,i  hd,;i;r;v,,,vkr  ^  ^ 

.  «  &  ml  identified  him  with  the  leader 
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Atlas 

iiJSrsss  A,"“  . . 

«  K. 

1  : . 

were'  ;ies«n.ve.i  ‘  ^  ><  <—,ls 


i  „ 

r  rout  the  l«M  tnulition  obtninul.le  it  . . .  ,i..„ 

the  "rst  Jewish  resilient  of  Atlunh,  was  .la!  „b  ll;L 

;  '  "S  about  | sit: 

I  be  follow  e.l  soon  after  by  Moses  Sternbep.  The 
,  ‘liitltrhter  of  .laeol,  Haas  was  the  tbs.  .lewM,  el  ih 

z.,uai£:;  s'-  . ^ 

,  l  b.-  Hebrew  Uenevoleiit  < •"tiirree.-it ion  was fonueil 

j  «  . . .  «•>•'  fees  oil  bob, lays  in  ,|„. 

■  1,1  "ti  Deeatur  slr,a-l.  It  is 

j  now  t  .e  leinlmy.  Jewish  eonyrey.alion  i„  the  phiee 
!  ‘  1  "  [  r'^'.-ious organizations  are  the  Ahawat  \ebim 

i','"  ‘■.'■""'a".*  (  In  iNITa  s,«  ial  organization 

(oneot.ha  was  f,, ,s7„  „|t.  H).,ir(.u. 

;  . b.  s  ole,,,  Assia  httion.  an<l  later  the  Hebrew 

Uellel  Association. 

(■rIu„lT:,;,"'v  District 

I'  n  ii  p-rht'  ..N  ”  •  "f  Dali  pi  tiilent  Onler  of 
'  '*  !l,c  iieorew  Orphans'  Home.  „f  whiel, 

"l^l,  ?t  lf"f  Washin.tr. on  is  president. 

In  unit  It  eared  for  sixty  ,  |V|,t  inmates. 

be  rabbis  of  l be  community  have  been  tbe  Revs 
I-rebemt .-Henry  Grrsuni.  K.  15.  M.  Brown  J  S 
.laenhsoii,  I,c*o  Keieh.  and  David  Marx. 

Atlanta  lias  funiMied  two  Jewish  memliers  to  the 

%”7TrT*  V“wlfim,; . . •|-v*  <■•*••  ,.i  w,.,i  a..d 

Adolph  Rramlt.  David  Mayer,  one  of  the  earlier 
settlers.  Was  instrumental  i„  the  organization  „f  the 
pnl.lie  sehool  system  of  Atlanta,  and  was  eo.nmonlv 
known  as  -  the  fa'lier  of  the  publie  s<  hools  ” 

,  “  V'1*!  I  tl,s-n-  irs  un  ^T|- 

mafc'cl  Je  wish  population  of  E3<M>  to  2.000.  Jews 
are  en-a-rd  on  a  larirc  scale  in  the  matin  fact  ureof 
pa|M*r  Imixc-s  and  oih**r  jlommIs  made*  from  pape  r,  also 
furmtun*.  machinery,  and  cotton  -l)()(is  ^  cotton 

mill  owned  hy  a  Jewish  family  lias  the  nnimi,*  dis¬ 
tinction  of  making  hairs  from  doth  woven  in  the 
same*  Imildinir.  in  wide  I,  thr  cotton  was  also  spun 
Jews  are*  also  t-n-a-ed  in  the*  manufacture*  of  harm*ss* 
candy,  c  rackers,  paints,  mattre  sses,  spring  heels,  iron 
be  dsteads,  e  lotlnn.ir.  statione  ry,  and  !e*atlie*r. 

A. 

ATLAS,  ELAZAR  (LAZAR)  :  Eiterary  critic; 
s*iii  of  David  Atlas;  born  March  o.  ISol,  iii  Heist* - 
yo.la,  in  the*  ^or.-nim ml  of  Kowno.  Russin.  His 
e*arly  ye*ars  we*resjM*nt  at  Xovo  Zhairorv  in  the  sttidv 
of  the  Talmud.  In  1SH4  he  arrived  at  Warsaw  and 
became*  one*  of  the  chief  contributors  to  thr  year-book 
"  HaAsif.  which  X.  Sokolow  tln*n  published.  In 
isss  be*  edited  the  ye  ar  iMM.k  “  Ila  Kcrcni/’  of  which 
only  one*  mnnin  r  ap|i<*;ini!.  Xext,  he*  collected  a 
mini  her  of  literary  essays,  which  he  had  published 
from  time  to  time  in  **IFa  Zetindi,’'  and  ?ssu<*<l  them 
under  the*  title*  -nns6  D’JS h  TO  (“  What  Is  Pro¬ 

gressive  and  What  Ih  tro-ressive,*’  Warsaw,  1 S9^). 
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Ill  11)00  hr  contributed  to  SokoloW  S  "  >«  f‘ T  h:i- 

Sliniiah.  ’  _ 

A l occupation  i<  lhat of  a  bookkeeper.  In  l''*1-1 
hr  >rtl  led  at  I  i\rl«  *>!uk.  ill  tin*  li« » Vr  I*!l  1 1  i«  » 1 1  "f  Gl'ndrio. 

NN  la'll  practically  unknown  in  tin*  liter¬ 
ary  world.  hr  was  eiitrils’lcd  will*  llii-  criticism  of 
viirh  important  works  as  Ib  r/berg  s  I 
vrhirhir  d.r  Judcn  ih  s  Altcrt hums  ami  the  third 
vnlumr  of  I.  H.  \Yri>s*  vmm  TH  nn  <  History  of 
.Ir\vi>h  Tradition).  besides  six  oilier  works  of  minor  *, 
importance  rlla-Asif."  i.  2t-d 7.  2311-^h.  This  ; 
work  brought  him  into  prom iinsiee. 

l  iir  review  of  I  brzberg  s  hook  is  practical!  v  a 
skrtrli  of  j h<*  progress  of  tia.lo  among  tin*  am  imi 
Hebrews.  following  in  tin  main  ilic  outline  of  Her/, 
hn-ir.  hut  >howinir.  nevertheless.  independent  reason- 
in ‘/and  fearless  criticism.  ami  proving  t  hat  1  he  critic 
was  as  much  at  home  in  tin*  subject  as  the  author.  , 
His  criticism  of  \\  ei>s  show<*<l  that  In*  was  in  hi**  . 
clement  when  dealing  with  Talmudic  literature.  j 
Atlas’  critical  studies  in  tin*  second  year  of  the  ; 
••  j  fa  A  "if  ’’  range  over  works  widely  divergent  in 
character.  The  “  I»ct  Talmud  ”  of  Weiss,  a  Hebrew  : 
periodical  devoted  to  rabbinic  lore;  tin* Ha  Shahar" 
of  Sinolenskin.  a  periodh  al  of  a  general  character:  : 
two  Russian  monthlies  (“  Voskliod”  and  “Evrciski 
<  thozrenie  **),  and  (Iiatz’s  **  Moiiatsschritt.”  all  pass  . 
his  review.  The  wide  learning,  tin* critical  acuim-n.  j 
tin- lucid  style,  and  l  hr  sound  reasoning  displayed  in  j 
these  studies  at  once  place  him  among  the  foremost  . 
living  critics  in  Hebrew  literature.  j 

He  next  ventured  on  editorial  ground,  and  bis  : 
*•  Ha  Keivin  *’  showed  that  In*  bad  a  following,  for  ! 
we  fnnl  amomr  bis  coworkers  such  men  as  Epstein.  '• 
Mamlelkern,  and  1‘cifmann.  Of  bis  own  coniribii-  « 
tions  to  that  volume  we  may  say  that  they  all  attest  •; 
to  bis  ..riginality  and  erudition.  Whether  recon¬ 
structing  the  order  of  Isaac  ben  Shesheth’s  lie  t 
sponsas  ('*  Ha  Kerein.**  pp.  ti- 11),  or  treating  of  tin-  1 
Ma-oivtie  work  ( >h-  pp.  27-32).  lie  shows 

that  lie  has  the  whole  rabbinic  literature  at  his  cmii- 

tirsi  comprehensive  biographical  dictionary  in  Heb¬ 
rew.  is  worth  the  study  of  all  editors  of  similar  works 
(/V/.  pp.  25s.  'Jo!)).  His  <  ritieism  of  Kadncr’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  ( \*i>seEs  “  History  of  1  lie  dews ”  proves  how  se¬ 
vere  one  may  be  in  criticism  without  being  offensive. 
He  hoped  to  eontinuethepuhlicutio.il  of  the  **  Ha-  ' 
Kerem  ”  (//».  p.  21).  but  bis  hopes  Were  not  fulfilled. 

In  the  writings  thus  far  discussed,  as  well  as  in  his 
criticism  of  Ha-Levy's  D^VJ’SOn  nnn 
pp.  1^2-124),  Warsaw,  1!)(H>.  Atlas  appears  only  a** 
the  student  of  history.  It  is  in  his  article  on  the 
yevbibah  of  Wolo/.yn  (“  Ha -Kerem.**  pp.  77-*2).  and 
especially  in  his  collected  essays,  that  he  shows  him¬ 
self  the  man  of  the  world.  His  views  on  current 
questions  are  stamped  with  the  same  originality  as  his 
discussions  in  history.  Tin*  study  of  Jewish  history 
is  to  him  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of  getting 
at  the  proper  syslem  of  education  (“Essays,"  pp. 
T»2~f»4).  Hence  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  :x 
premium  by  some  representative  Jewish  body  for  tin* 
encouragement  of  historic  work  done  with  this  end 
in  view  (“Essays.”  p.  T4).  Zionism  is  an  economic 
question  with  him  ("Ha-Asif,”  i.  245).  Religious 
reform  should  not  be  the  product  of  a  few  scholars. 


who  would  fashion  the  law  after  their  own  heart. 
Tin*  l rue  p*foi  nn-rsare  the  people  themselves.  Win  n 
a  certain  law  has  b.-cn  hopelessly  infringed  by  the 
people,  it  i<  time  then  for  the  rabbi  to  find  a  legal 
tu-ri.,11 an  excuse  for  the  infringement.  Such  was 
i be  origin  **f  many  reforms,  which  an*  now  accepted 
hv  Orthodox  Judaism,  ».*/..  lending  money  on  intcr- 
|->I  and  t In*  like  r  Essays."  pp.  22-20). 

inia  i..i.i:  \i  UY  :  s**k**l«»\\\  S*  (•  r  ZiU.amn.  i».  <5;  I.ipj**.  liihli- 
..4nnrl'i-rfn  ~  /.#  l  imn.  -*i  s*  rii*s.  pp.  15.  ]*■»:  0«>}<lin.  II<I- 
Ztnutn  |.j».  I>~.  Is:;.  Warsaw,  I*'.*;. 

I.,  i;  E  1>. 

ATOMISM  ifroiu  Greek  omunc  —  indivisible!: 
Tin*  thii»rv  i-otieerniiig atoms.  Two  opinions  of  tin* 
iiaTiire  of  matter  wi  re  professed  in  tin*  (Jrcek  j *- 
v» iliical  S4*hools.  Tin*  Kleatie  school  asserted  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  Democritus.  Leucip¬ 
pus,  and  Epicurus  maintained,  on  tin*  contrary,  that 
in  the  repeated  division  and  subdivision  ofanythinir 
a  pf.int  i*  reached  when,  by  no  conceivable*  means. 
«-in  it  be  divided  in  two;  tin*  molecule  being  a  real 
uniiv.  in»t  compounded  of  separable  parts;  in  other 
words,  ii  is  an  <  >n  this  idea  of  indivisibility 

of  matter,  Democritus  founded  his  cosmological  sys¬ 
tem.  In  his  opinion,  nothing  exists  but  atoms  of 
different  shapes  and  forms,  and  a  vacuum  in  which 
the  atoms  move.  The  atom  possesses,  besides  the 
properiv  of  solidity,  that  of:  movement.  Tin*  vac¬ 
uum  is  nothing  by  itself;  it  is  only  the ■  absence  of 
any  impediment-  to  the  movement  of  the  atoms.  Gen¬ 
eric  and  destruction  proceed  from  tin.*  aggregation 
and  ili'siggivgation  of  atoms  that  existed  from  all 
eternity  (ivunpare  Lucretius,  “  De  lb-rum  Xatura.** 
i.  boi  tf  tj.  >. 

This  theory — which  in  ascribing  the  existence  of 
the  .whole  upiverse  to  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms  was  intended  to  exclude  all  intelligent  princi¬ 
ple  fnun  tin*  world-formation — was  later  adopted. 

with  many  amendments,  by  the  Moti - 
The  Mote-  kallamin  as  the  basis  of  their  dogma 
kallamin.  of  creation  i.r  in'hilo.  Tin*  universi*. 

they  asserted,  is  composed  of  atoms 

ur  ),  <>n  sK-c:«*«u»t  «.f 

their  smallness,  are  indivisible.  An  atom  lias  no 
magnitude*;  but  when  several  atoms  combine  the  sum 
has  a  magnitude,  and  thus  fonnsa  body.  Atoms  wen* 
created,  and  are  not — as  was  supposed  by  the. Greek 
atomisfs — always  numerically  the  same  in  tin*  order 
of  tilings;  but  are  created  anew  whenever  it  so 
pleases  the  Creator.;  their  annihilation  being  impos¬ 
sible.  According  to  Mainnuiidcs,  tin;  Alotekallaniiu 
extended  tin*  ibeory  of  atoms  even  to  space  and 
time.  Having  seen  that  Aristotle  bad  proved  that 
•-pace,  time,  and  motion  could  be  divided  into  parts 
standing  in  such  relations  to  one  another  that  if  one 
be  divisible  tin*  others  must  be  correspondingly  di¬ 
visible.  they  maintained  that  space  could  not  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  but  that  it  was  composed  of  indivisible  ele¬ 
ments;  and  that  lime  likewise  was  reducible  to 
corresponding  indivisible  time-elements. 

Although  tin*  Kalam  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  earlier  Jewish  philosophy,  At- 
Saadia.  oiuisin  found  nothing  but  adversaries 
among  the  Jewish  philosophers.  !>aa- 
dia  rejects  the  theory  of  atoms  outlie  ground  that 
it  is  impossible*  to  imagine  that  atoms,  having  no 
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niannifude,  could  become  dimensional  bodies  (“Al 
Imamth  weal  rtikndat.”  cd.  Eandauer,  j).  Id;  He¬ 
brew  text.  «•<!.  Slut/.ki,  p.  2oL 

Maimoiiidcsdrvotcd  a  whole chapter in  his  “Guide 
of  the  I Vrple\e<  1 ”  to  combating  the  1  henry  of  atoms 
a-  that  theory  had  been  elaborated  l*y  the  Mofckal- 
lainiu.  If  every  motion,  he  says,  is  to  be  resol  veil 
into  a  series  of  successive  motions  of 
Maimon-  single  atoms  of  substance,  through  one 
ides.  atom  < » f  space,  and  these  atoms  are 
supposed  to  be  equal,  t  he  Veloeil  v  of 
all  moving  bodies  must  be  the  same,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  revolution  of  a  millstone,  for  example,  each 
point  in  tin*  extreme  circumference  of  the  stone  dc- 
set i hes a  large  ciielc  in  the  very  same  time  in  which  a 
point  nearer  t  he  center  describes  a  smaller  circle;  the 
velocity  of  the  outer  circle  is  therefore  greater  than 
that  of  the  inner  circle  (“  Morelt,  ”  I.  lxiii.). 

Among  the  Karaite  philosophers  Atomism  found 
no  more  ad  lien  ails  than  among  the  Rabbin  ites.  Aaron 
ben  Elijah  of  Xieoniedia  fully  explains  the  views  of 
Ihe  atomists  .np.TNI  and.  except  Levi  ben 

•b  fet ,  who  may  possibly  have  been  an  atomist.  all 
•  ■  her  Karaite  philosophers (piotetl  bv  Aaron  ben  Eli¬ 
jah  were  against  Atomism  (“ Ez  Hayyim.”  cd.  l)e- 
1  it  /sell,  i  V. ). 

l’.na  lntiKAl’ii V  :  I.af;iist  <I,;ifiiyc),  J*U ilttsnjJtic  Atomist 
t’l'.  *  t  >«'/..  l’uris.  iS-in.;  Monk.  Mrlnmiis  tic  J  ‘h  ilnsnphir 

Jilin  1 1  .1  >  (»/»»  ,  I».  Mon  h,  I.,  eh.  Ixxili. 

K.  I.  Hit. 

ATONEMENT  :  The  set  tin  g  at  one,  or  ret  •oneili- 
.•e  i<>u.  ot  t  wo  est ranged  parties — translation  used  in 
•be  Authorized  Version  for  ” kapparah."  “  kippu 
lim."  The  rout  (-  kipper”),  to  make  attnieinent, 
i- explained  by  \\  .  Robertson  Smith  (“ ( )ld  Testament 
in  the  Jewish  Church,”  i.  IdJh,  after  tin*  Syriac,  as 
:iieanin«r  ”  to  wipe  out.  ’  This  is  also  the  view  taken 
ly  Ximniern  (*•  Reitriiire  zur  Kenntniss  tier  Rabylo- 
i j ■  s( •  jjen  Religion, ”  1  ssip.  p.  0*2),  who  claims  Rabylo- 
bian  ori-in  for  both  the  term  and  the  rite.  NY<dI- 
Inusen  r  Composition  des  HextateUchs,”  p.  JKJTi) 
translates  “kapparnh  ”  as  if  derived  from  “kapper”  j 
.to  cover i.  The  verb,  however,  seems  to  b<*  a  th  riv-  I 
ativc  from  the  noun  ‘*  kofer  ”  (ransom)  and  to  have  ! 
meant  originally  “to  atone.*’  ! 

Just  as  by  old  Teutonic  custom  the  owner  of  a  j 
man  or  beast  that  had  been  killed  was  to  be  pacified  j 
by  the  covering  up  of  the  corpse  with  grain  or  gold  j 
(  N\  ergeld  )  by  the  offender  (Grimm.  “Deutsche  , 
Reehts-Alterthumer,”  p.  710).  so  Abimeleeh  gives  | 
1  * »  Abraham  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  : 
Original  as  a  ” covering  of  the  eyes,”  in  order  i 

Meaning-,  that  his  wrongdoing  may  be  over-  ‘ 
looked  (Hen.  xx.  Hi.  R.  V. ;  A.  V..  in- 
eonvclly  “he”  for  “it  ”).  “Of  whose  hand  have  1 
ireciyd  any  |  kofer]  bribe  |.\.  V..  “taken  a  ransom”] 

1,1  my  vyes  therewith?”  savs  Samuel  (I  Sam 

xii.  d). 

Kofer'  was  the  legal  term  for  the  propit  iatorv 
gift  or  ransom  in  ease  a  man  was  killed  bv  a  goring 
ox;  MIf  there  be  laid  on  him  a  (kofer)  ransom  (A. 

'  inaccurately,  “a  sum  of  money”]  (Ex.  xxi.  do); 
but  this  “kofer  licfcsh  ”  (ransom* for  the  life)  was 
not  accepted  in  tin*  ease  of  murder  (Xum.  xxxv.  dl. 
-»'t.  d  he  dishonored  husband  “will  not.  regard  an  v 
tansoin  (  kofer  Prov.  vi.  ;»5).  Xo  man  can  give  a 
<•  cr  for  his  brother  to  ransom  him  from  impending 


,  (1>s-  x,ix*  ^  ^ ,(  br. ;  A  V.  7).  At  the  taking 

;  ot  the  census  “they  shall  give  everv  man  a  ran- 
j  sun  for  his  soul  unto  the  .Cord  .  .  .  half  a  shekel  ” 
j  •  Ex.  XXX.  1~,  Ib-br. ).  Similarly.  Jacob,  in  order  to 
|  make  his  peace  with  his  brother  Esau,  savs,  “I  will 
j  appease  ( “ akapperah  ”  J  his  [angry)  face  with  the 
!  present  ”  (( Jen.  x x  x  ii.  21.  Hehr.  |  A.  V.  2o|);  that  is.  “I 
j  w  ill  oiler  a  koler.  AN  hen  the  blond  of  tin*  murdered 
j  Cibconites  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  David  says; 
j  **  N\  herewith  shall  I  make  atonement  (“b.ammah 
i  akapper  |  ?  ”  that  is.  “With  what  kind  of  kofer  shall 
f  I  make  atonement ?  ”  (II  Sam.  xxi.  d).  “ddn*  wrath 
:  <»f  a  king  is  as  messengers  ot  d«*ath:  hut  a’ wise  man 
!  will  I  by  some  propitiatory  offering  or  kofer]  pacify 
it  (Prov,  xvi.  1-j).  Every  saerifiee  mav  he  consid¬ 
ered  thus  as  a  kofer,  in  the  original  sense  a  propit ia- 
tor\  gift;  and  its  purpose  is  to  “make  atonement 
(“le  kapper”]  for  t lie  people”  (Lev.  i.\.  7,  x.  17). 

In  the  priestly  laws,  the  priest  who  offers  the 
j  sacrifice  as  kofer  is,  as  a  rule,  the  one  who  makes 
the  Atonement  (Lev.  i.— \\,  xvi..  etc.);  only  occasion¬ 
ally  is  it  the  blood  of  the  sa«iiiiee  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  or 
t  he  money  offering  <“  kesef  kippurim,” 
Connection  Ex.  xxx.  lo,  pi;  Xuni.  xxxi.  oO),  that 
with  makes  Atonement  for  the  soul;  while 
Sacrifice,  the  act  of  Atonement  is  intended  to 
cleanse  the  person  from  his  guilt  (“mo- 
ha  tain.”  Lev.  iv.  20.  v.  0- 10). 

In  the  prophetic  language,  however,  tin*  original 
idea  of  the  kofer  offering  had  become  lost.  ami.  in¬ 
stead  of  the  offended  person  (Hod),  the  offense  or 
guilt  became  the  object  of  the  Atonement  (compare 
Isa.vi.  7,  Hehr. :  “ddiy  sin  [“tekuppar  ”]  is  atoned  for 
(A.  V..  “purged”]”;  Isa.  xxvii.  U,  Hehr. :  “  Hy  this, 
therefore,  shall  the  iniijuity  of  .Jacob  he  atoned  for 
|  A.  \  .,  “  purged  ]”;  lSam.iii.lt:  “The  iniijuity  of 
Eli  s  house  shall  not  heatoued  for  ( A.  V.,“  purged  ”] 
with  saerifiee  nor  oil ering  forever”;  Prov.  xvi.  G: 

”  R.v  mercy  and  truth  iniijuity  is  atoned  for  [A.  V., 

“  purged  "  |  ”);  and,  lonseijueiitly,  'instead  of  the 
priest  as  tin*  offerer  of  the  ransom,  God  Himself  be¬ 
came  the  one  who  atoned  (Dent.  xxi.  S,  “  Rapper 
le'amka  Israel.  ’  “Atone  thou  for  thy  jicoplc  Israel” 
[Driver,  Commentary,  “Clear  thou  thy  peojdo”; 
A.  \.,  “Re  merciful,  O  Lord”];  comjmre  Dent, 
xxxii.  -Id.  “And  he  will  atone  for  the  land  of  his 
people”  [Driver,  Commentary,  “(dear  from  guilt”; 
A.  \  .,  “will  he  merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his 
people”];  see  also  Jer.  xviii.  2d;  Ezek.  xvi.  Gd;  Ps. 
ixv.  I,  Ixxviii.  ;}S.  Ixxix.  11;  II  Climn.  xxx.  IS). 

Thus  there  is  in  Scripture  a  successive  spirit usili- 
zatioii  of  the  idea  of  Atonement.  Following  the 
common  view,  David  says  (I  Sam. 
Atonement  xxvi.  Ill):  “If  the  Lord  have  stirred 
Idea  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept 
Spiritual-  an  offering  (to  appease*  the  anger  of 
ized.  God].”  Rut  while  this  cruder  view  of 
saerifiee  underlies  the  form  of  w  orship 
among  all  Semites  (see  Robertson  Smith,  “Religion 
of  the  Semites.”  j>j>.  d7*-dss),  the  idea  of  Atonement 
in  the  priestly  Torah  is  based  upon  a  realizing  sense 
of  sip  asa  breaking  away  from  God,  and  of  the  need 
of  reconciliation  with  Him  of  tin*  soul  that  has  sinned. 
Every  sin — whether  it ‘be  “bet.”  a  straying  away 
from  the  )>ath  of  right,  or  w‘avon,”  crookedness  of 
conduct,  or  “  j)eslia\” — rebellious  transgression — is  a 
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Severance  of  111-  !.'•!.•!  of  life  which  Unites  t  he  sold 
with  it»  Maker.  “Tli.-  >«*ul  that  -ininth.  it  shall 
die.”  sa vs  Kzek.  \  viii.  2o  (com par.- D«  ut . \\\.  1-V1!»; 
Ps.  i.  h;  .h  i  ii.  i:»».  It  i-  t  1m*  !«*i  linir  of  esiraiige- 
iiiciit  from  < im]  ihai  prompts  t  In*  "inner  t"  <»!li-r  c\- 
piaiorv  sa«  :itii  not  only  t«>  app<a-«-  God  s  auger 
! i \-  a  j > r< »j >i t iatoj  v  gift .  hu!  a  Do  t‘»  plari-  liU  >oiil  in  a 
dilhhnt  relation  t«>  Him.  F«*r  this  reason  the  blood, 
u  hieh  to  the  ancients  was  the  lite  power  « *r  soul, 
fni’ltls  1  lie  e>^ent ial  pat'!  of  the  sact'ilicial  Atonement 
,.src  Lev.  \\ii.  1 1 ».  This  is  the  interpretation  given 
hv  all  the  fouimentators,  ane'n  nl  and  mod 

•rin,  on  th"  pn-snire:  compare  also  Voiua  •*»</;  Zeb. 
Ii//,  ^“12  rp.£2  "5*  -"'t  here  is  no  Atonement  ex¬ 

cept  with  lno*»d.”  with  the  idetdi<*al.  words  in  Ilch. 
ix  jg  15.  V.:  "Apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  jot  >in<{.  I  he  life  of  the  victim 
Was  ollered.  not.  as  has  been  Slid,  as  a  penalty  ill  a 
juridical  sense  toa\«-rt  Heaven  s  punishment,  not  to 
have  man's  sins  laid  upon  it  as  upon  tin*  scapegoat 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  thus  to  have  the  ani¬ 
mal  die  in  his  place,  as  Kwald  thinks  (*A  Alterthii- 
mer.”  p.  (Vs ).  hut  as  a  typical  ransom  of  "life  by 
life";  the  blood  sprinkled  by  the  priest  upon  the 
altar  serving  as  tin*  means  of  a  renewal  of  man’s 
covenant  of  life  with  God  (see  Trumbull.  "  The  Hlood 
Covenant.”  p.  *34 7 ».  In  Mosaic  ritualism  the  ato¬ 
ning  blood  lints  act  ually  meant  the  bringing  about  of 
a  reunion  with  (tod.  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
the  soul  and  its  Maker.  Therefore,  the  expiatory 
sacritiee  was  accompanied  by  a  ron fission  of  the 
sins  for  which  it  was  designed  to  make  Atonement 
(see  Lev.  v.  5.  xvi.  21 ;  Xum.  v.  7;  compare  Mai- 
monides.  “  Vad."  Teshubah.  i.  1)-  "no  atonement 
without  confession  of  sin  as  the  act  of  repentance," 
or  as  Philo  ("I)e  Vietimis.’J  xi.)  says,  "not  without 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  not  by  words  merely, 
lint  by  works,  the  conviction  of  hissoii)  which  healed 
him  from  disease  and  restores  him  to  good  health.” 

Tin*  sacrificial  Atonement,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
symbolic  olferinir  of  life  for  life,  assumed  a  more 
awful  or  somber  character  when  a 
Atonement  whole  community  was  concerned  in 
for  the  blood  guiltiness  to  be  atoned  for. 
the  Whole  While,  in  the  time  of  David,  people  in 
People.  their  terror  had  recourse  to  the  pagan 
rite  of  human  sacrifice  (II  Sam.  xxi. 
1-11).  the  Deiiterouomie  law  prescribed  in  such  a  case 
a  mild  and  yet  rather  uncommon  form  of  expiation 
of  the  murder;  namely,  tin*  breaking  id*  the  neck  of 
a  heifer  us  u  substitute  for  the  unknown  murderer 
(  Deu  t .  xxi.  1-9).  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  goat 
in  the  annual  Atonement  ritual  (Lev.  xvi.  7-2*2). 
which  was  to  carry  away  all  the  sins  of  the  children 
of  Israel  into  an  uninhabited  laud-and  was  sent  out 
to  Azazki.  in  the  wilderness,  w  hile  another  goat  was 
killed  as  usual,  and  its  Idood  sprinkled  to  make 
Atonement  for  the  sanctuary,  cleansing  it  of  the  un- 
cleanness  of  all  the  transgressions  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  In  the  case  of  the  one  goat.  flu*  doom  ema¬ 
nating  from  unknown  and  therefore  unexpiated  sins 
of  the  people  was  to  be  averted;  in  the  other  case 
the  wrath  of  Hod  at  the  defilement  of  His  sanctuary 
— which  often  implied  the  penalty  of  death  (Xum. 
i.  53) — was  to  be  pacified.  The  very  idea  of  (Soil’s 
holiness,  which  made  either  the  approach  to  Mt. 
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Sinai,  the  seat  of  (Sod  (Kx.  xix.12).  the  Ark  (II  Sam. 
vi.  7t,  or  even  the  lucre  sight  of  God  (Isa.  vi„  5; 
.ludiren  xiii.  22).  bring  death,  rendered  the  ritual  of 
the  Dav  of  Atom-meiit  the  necessary  culmination  of 
tlie  w  hole  priestly  system  of  expiation  of  sin. 

Yet.  while  the  sacrificial  rites  were  the  only  means 
,,f  impressim;  upon  the  people  God's  holiness  and 
the  dreadful  consequence  of  man's 
Repent-  sinfulness,  the  idea  of  the  Atonement 
ance  and  assumed  a  far  deeper  and  more  spiri- 
Atone-  tual  aspeet  in  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
ment.  the  Prophets.  Neither  llosea.  Amos, 
and  Mieali.  nor  Isaiah  recognizes  tin* 
need  of  .any  means  of  reconeiliation  with  (.Soil  after 
estrangement  hv  sin.  other  than  repentance.  "Take 
w it h  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  :  say  unto  him. 
Take  away  all  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously; 
so  will  we  render  as  bullocks  the  olfernigs  of  our 
lips”  dlosea  xiv.  2,  I  lehr.- ;  compare  Amos  v.  22-24: 
Isa.  i.  13-17,  and  the  well  known  passive.  Mieah  vi. 

-  Shall  I  conn-  before  him  with  burnt  offerings, 
with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  .  .  .  Shall  I  give  my  first¬ 
born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  lmdy  for 
tin*  sin  of  m v  soul?  Ib*  hath  shewed  thee,  Oman, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require- of 
thee  but  todo  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?”). 

Hut  the  prophet  Ezekiel — a  priest  and  therefore 
more  deeply  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  sill  and 
purity  than  other  prophets — is  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  m  iration  of  ritualism.  Repudiating,  like  Jere¬ 
miah,  the  idea  held  hy  his  contempo- 
Ezekiel.  raries  that  men  undergo  punishment 
on  aeeount  of  their  fathers’  sins,  he 
lavs  the  greater  stress  on  the  fact  that,  the  fruit  of 
siii  is  death,  and -exhorts  the  people  to  castaway 
their  sin  and,  returning  to  God.  to  live  (E/.ek.  xviii. 
4-32).  For  him  Atonement  is  wrought  hv  acquir¬ 
ing  "a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit”  (ih.  31).  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  other  prophets,  Ezekiel 
combines  the  belief  ina  complicated  atoning  ritual 
(as  mapped  out  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlvi.)  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  hope  in  the  redeeming  power  of  God’s  spirit 
w  hich  sliall  cleanse  the  people  from  their  impurities 
and  endow  them  with  "a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  ” 
(xx xvi.  20). 

In  no  one.  however,  does  the  most  clalxirate  ritual¬ 
ism  of  the  Atonement  sacrifice  appear  so  closely  in¬ 
tertwined  with  the  profoundest  spiritual  conception 
of  God's  atoning  powers  as  in  Moses 
Moses.  the  lawgiver  himself.  When  the 
worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  had  pro¬ 
voked  God’s  wrath  to  such  a  degree  that  lie  said  to 
Moses.  “Let  me  alone  .  .  .  that  I  may  consume 
them;  and  1  will  make  of  theca  great  nation”  (Ex. 
x.xxii.  lit),  the  latter,  desirous  of  making  an  Atone¬ 
ment  for  their  transgression,  asked  the  Lord  to  for¬ 
give  the  people’s  sin.  or  else  to  hint  Moses’  own 
name  out  of  His  book  (the  hook  of  life);  and  lie 
persisted  in  imploring  God's  pardon  even  after  He 
bail  said.  "Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him 
will  l  blot  out  of  my  book.’’  until  finally,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Moses’  entreaty,  the  full  glory  of  God.  His 
compassionate  mercy.  His  long-suffering  and  for¬ 
giving  love,  were  revealed  and  Moses’  prayer  for 
the  people’s  pardon  was  granted  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1-9; 
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Xillil.  \i\\  17-20).  There  Mnsi-s’  own  .self  abnega¬ 
ting  l«»ve.  which  willingly  offend  up  hi>  lift-  fur  his 
people.  diselo>cd  !iir  very  qualities  of  Hod  as  lar  as 
1  ] 1 1 •  y  t « nidi  both  flu*  mystery  of  sin  and  tin*  divine 
1 1 iiiii v i ■  i n *ss«  and  1 1 1 i ^  became  tin*  k i •  v  to  tin*  conipre- 
lirn-ion  nf  tin*  Biblical  idea  <d’  Atonement,  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  sin  would  he  ineompat  ilde  with  a  good  and 
)i"ly  t *od.  lmt-  for  His  long-suffering.  >\  Inch  waits 
for  1  lie  sinner’s  return,  and  His  condoning  Jove, 
which  turns  man’s  failings  into  endeavors  toward 
a  better  life.  Each  atoning  sacrifice,  therefore,  huh 
!*e  understood  both  as  an  appeal  to  Hod's  fonrivim; 
mercy.  and  as  a  monition  to  t  he  sinner  to  repentance. 
"Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unrighl 
man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him:  and  to  our 
Hod.  for  he  will  abundant ly  pardon**  (Isa.  !v.  7i. 

It  u as  quite  natural  that,  during  tin*  Exile.  when 
no  saeritiet1  could  be  offered.  otln-r  means  of  obtain 
ini:  forgiveness  and  peace  should  be 
Substitutes  resorted  to.  Hirst  of  all.  prayer  rose 

for  in  value  and  prominence.  As  Moses 
Sacrifice,  interceded  for  his  people,  pravinirand 
fasting  for  forty  days  and  forty  niirhts 
in  order  to  obtain  Hod’s  pardon  i  Kx.  xxxii.  3»i;  Dent. 
:\.  is.  25).  so  did  every  prophet  possess  the  power  ! 
*  *t  obtaining  Hod  s  pardon  byhispraver.  Ahraham. 
a-  a  prophet,  prayed  for  the  life  of  Ahinieleeh  ((Sen.  ! 
w.  7 > :  Pharaoh.  after  a  confession  of  his  sin.  asked 
M.-es  and  Aaron  to  pray  to  Hod  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  plague  of  hail  (Kx.  ix.  27.  2*);  acknowledging  ; 
tin  ir  >in.  the  people  ask  Samuel  to  intercede  for  1 
’ 1 "  ,n  <1  s*‘in.  xii.  19);  and  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
earned:  “Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  1 
lift  up  a  cry  or  prayer  for  lhem”(Jcr.  xi.  14;  com-  ! 
pare /A.  w.  1).  See  Pit  ay  KK.  j 

I  In*  great  dedication  prayer  of  King  Solomon  re  ! 
'I u ires  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  only  a  turning  of  ! 
die  face  in  prayer  in  lh<*  direction  of  the  Temple  in 
older  to  meet  with  a  response*  from  heaven  and  with 
lorci  veiiess  of  his  sin  (I  Kings  viii.  Jo.  33.  35.  48-50). 

I  he  very  idea  of  sacrifice  is  spurned  bv  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  1.  8-14.  li.  1 2-20  [A.  V.  11-10]):  “Sacrifice  and 
ollennir  thou  dost  not  desire”(xl.  7  [A.  V.  (*]):  “The  I 
^aeritiees  of  Hud  are  a  broken  spirit  **  (li.  is  JA.  V.  j 
1<|).  1  liroiijLfhoul  t he  Psalms  sincere  repentance* and  ! 

iua\  e*r  form  the  essent  ials  to  Atonement.  Prayer  is  • 
as  incense  ”  and  “the*  evening  sacrifice  "  (Ps.  exli.  | 
wil,i  ,lu‘  ^OI*d  is  forgiveness.  “lie  shall  redeem  « 

Nrael  fmm  all  his  iniquities  ”  (PS.CXXX.  4-8).  Fast-  > 

ini:  especially  appears  to  have*  taken  ! 
Fasting,  the  place*  of  sacrifice  (Isa.  1  vf if.  l-3;  1 
Alms-  Zaeh.vii.  5).  Another ineansof  Atone*  j 
1,1  idaec  of  sacrifice  is  olTered  j 
offering*.  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Daniel:  j 
,  Break  olT  thy  sins  bv  almsgiving 

!  /edakali  ’  (A.  V.,  “  righteousness  ”)].  and  thine 
mupmns  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor”  (Dan.  iv. 
h  ’  ^  ^  *  lb  Most  eflicacious  seemed  to  be 

In*  atoning  power  of  sufTering  experienced  bv  the* 
Mghteous  during  the  Exile.  This  D  the  idea  undei- 
'Whe  description  of  the  sufTering  servant  of  Hod 
Ifi  I*),  iiii.  4.  12,  I  lehr.: 

wiIh  ,rri‘‘f  '  *  *  »*«*»» 

.  ,  iA.\..  jrnef.s  ],  ;iml  carried  our  sorrows.  1 

«ViMiii.,i,fibV  U::,Um,“<!  for  "iir  iransgrcssions.  limisiil  for  j 


:  .firrsti^rncnr  f.,r|.\.  V..  “„f“]uUr  u,,s 

;  :  Inin  :  and  with  tus  >Iii|m*s  wen*  we  |.\.  y„  ;,n***]  he*ale*d  “ 

;  ;  AM  vv,‘  loot  f  A.  V..  ** have ** |  Lr,,ne  ,»strav;  we  had 

i  *  '  ••  tia\ «*  “|  ruined  every  one  to  his  own  way." 

j  And  rho  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.“ 

!  “Me  mIT  ..m  of  the  land  of  the  living:  f,,r  the  tmns- 

i  gre^si.m  ..f  my  |*.*..|»|e  was  he*  stri«*k#*ti.“ 

j  Ml*  hare  the  MU, ,f  many  and  made  im.-reession  for  the  trarn- 
•’  trressors. 

Whoever  may  have  formed  the  subject  of  this 
;  tragic  song— whether  Zeruhhahel  or  some*  other 
;  n,;,rtvr  of  the  Babylonian  Exile— the*  seer,  in  <*m- 
.  be m lying  it  in  his  message  of  comfort  to  Iris  people, 
desired  to  assure  them  1  hat  of  greater  atoning  power 
than  all  the  Temple  sacrifices  was  the  suffering  of 
t  lie  elect  ones  who  Were*  to  be*  servants  and  witnesses 
of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xlii.  1-4.  xlix.  1-7.  f.  <p.  rj'his 
;  idea  of  the  atoning  power  of  the  sufferingand  death 
j  of  the  righteous  finds  expression  aisn  in  |\*  Mace 
|  vi.  27  -xvii.  2D23;  M.  K.  2^:-Pcsik.  xxvii.  174//; 

J  Le\ .  L.  xx.;  and  formed  the  basisnf  Paul  s  doctrine 
<ff  the  atoning  blond  of  Christ  (Jh>m.  iii.  2 5).  If  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  heroic  martyrdom  of  the  JIasi- 
dim  or  Essenes  (Ps.  xxix.  2,  e.wL  15;  IMnlo,  “Quod 
Omnis  Prof, us  Liber.”  £  xiii.).  The  piinc i]>le  of 
!  Atonement  by  sacrificial  blood  was.  on  the  whole, 
j  adhered  to  during  the  second  Temple.  Job’s  inter- 
-  cession  oil  behalf  of  his  friends  is  accompanied  bv 
I  the-ii  burnt  offering,  which  i>  io  atom*  for  their  sins 
tJ<*h  xlii.  S;  compare  i.  5).  Jn  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
,  Noah  and  Ahraham  make  Atonement  for  tin*  earth 
.  f“r  man  by  means  of  sacrificial  blood  (vi.  2,  vii. 
i  •».  x vi-  Iu  Siliy Nines  iii.  (52«5  > / .w 7. .  the  beatlieii 

aie  fold  to  offer  hecatombs  of  bulls  and  rams  to  ob- 
tain  Hod  s  pardon  for  t heir  sins  (compare  Ps.  Ixxvj. 
12;  Isa.  1  vi.  7):  but  in  Sibyllines  iy.  21),  101.  tin*  Es- 
sene  view,  deprecating  sacrifice*,  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  Never! lieless,  f  he  conception  of  Atoneinent 
unelerwcnt  a  great  change.  Tin*  men 

Post-  of  the  H rent  Synagogue — disciples  of 
Biblical  the  Prophets  and  imbued  with  flu* 
Atone-  spirit  of  the  Psalms— had  made  prayer 

ment.  an  essential  element  of  the*  Temple.1 

service;  and  whereas  the* Hasidean  lit¬ 
urgy.  accentuating  divine  forgiveness  and  human 
repentance,  took  little  notice* of  sacrifice*.  thcLevites’ 
song  and  the  prayers  introduced  as  parts  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  lent  tei  the  whole  saeriiii*ial  service  a  more* 
symbolic  character.  Accordingly,  each  of  the  two 
lambs  (** kebasim  )  ottered  every  morning  and  e*ve- 
ning  as  a  burnt -offering  (Xuni.  xxviii.  3.  4)  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  school  of  Shammai  to  be  “kobesli.” 
intended  “to  subdue"  the  sins  of  Israel  (sec  Micali 
vii.  11):  “Yikhosh  *a  vonotenu"  =  “  He*  will  subdue 
our  iniquities."  A.  V.)  during  the*  year  until  the 
Day  of  Atonement  should  do  its  atoning  work.  Bv 
the  school  of  Ifillel  the  lamb  was  to  lie  “kobes,”  “to 
wash  Israel  clean”  from  sin;  see  Isa.  i.  18;  Jer.  ii. 

22;  Pesik.  vi.  til  A;  Pcsik.  B,  1(5  (ed.  Friedmann,  p. 

•s4)  and  81.  p.  1!)5;  and  more  especially' t lie  notes  bv 
Buber  and  Friedmann,  ml  htc.  Compare  also  the 
expression  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Hoel,  which  taketh 
away  t  lie  sin  of  t  lie  world  ”  (Jolm  i.  29).  “  The  morn¬ 

ing  saeritiee  atoned  for  the  sins  committed  during 
the*  previous  night,  the  afternoon  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  committed  in  the  daytime*’ (Tan.,  Pinhas,  12). 

1  la*  whole  idea  of  sin  was.  in  fact,  deepened.  It 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  breaking  awav  from  the 
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original  sinless  stair  nf  man  as  tin*  child  of  Gnd—  j 
which  stair  must  be  restored — than  a<  a  wmn.ir  coin-  j 
mil  led  airainst  C *< »< i  needing  covering  up.  1  Ii« *  <*\  -  j 
prcssions  "  trmimim.”  “spotli  t,  ami  “  bell  shaliah.  j 
“<»f  t In*  lirst  yrar ’*  iNiim.  x.wiii.  :»>.  suggested  the 
tlmuirlit  that  sin  laden  maiishouM  become  “spotless 
like  a  rliiM  of  one  yrar  (P'-uk.  I*.  :  compute 

Sliah.  SUM.  <  )f  nmisr.  as  a  symbolic  fit**,  ibis  mode 
of  cleansing  onrsrll  lr«»m  sin  n»ul'i  hr.  ami  actually  : 
was.  replaced  by  daily  haplistn  ami  fast  in  ir  such  as 
were  practised  by  tin*  Hnridim  — those  heroes  of 
pravrr  who  in  time  of  national  distress  math*  inter¬ 
cession  for  tile  people  far  im *rr  rlTrrt  1  Yrly  lllSttt  did 
the  priests  in  tin-  Temple  (Josephus.  “Ant.  xiv.  2,  ( 
£  1:  xviii.  S.  I;  compare  Ta’anit  20//;  23//).  | 

Still  the  won  Is  of  Simon  the  Ju^i.  “The  world  ; 
rests  on  the  Law,  worship,  and  works  of  briievo  ( 
Jrnee  ”  <  Ab.  i.  2».  retained  their  validity  likewise  for 
the  Hasidim.  wiio  felt  the  need  of  an  atoning  sacri-  ( 
lire  ( Ne«l.  Krr.vi.3t.  It  was  especially  owing  ; 

to  the  assistance  olfr-red  by  the  “ma’atnadot.  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  with  their  fasls  ! 
and  pravers,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  assumed  a  more  , 
spiritual  character,  so  that  to  it  was  applied  the  pas-  j 
sane  (.let*,  x.wiii.  -at:  “If  my  eovenant  be  not  main-  ; 
tabled  daY  and  night  |by  the  serYice]  I  would  not 
JiaYe  made  the  ordinances  of  hruYeii  and  earth” 

( Meg.  .‘HA;  Ta  anit  2? A). 

'The  cessation  of  sacri  tire,  in  consequence  of  the 
dest  ruction  of  I  lie  Temple,  came  therefore,  asa  shock 
to  1  be  people.  It  Seemed  b*  deprive  them  of  the 
divine  Atonement.  Hence  many  turned  ascetics,  ; 
abstaining  from  meat  and  wine  (Tosef.,  Sotali,  xv.  ’ 
11:  Ah.  K.  N.  iv.  <;  and  Joshua  ben  ! 
After  the  llanauiah.  who  cried  out  in  despair,  ; 
Fall  of  the  ”  Wo  unto  us!  What  shall  atone  for  j 
Temple.  is?"  only  expressed  the  sentiment  of  ; 

all  his  contemporaries  <  IV  Esd.  ix.  3b:  1 
“  We  are  lost  on  account  of  our  sins  ”).  It  was  then  \ 
that  .lolianan  h.  Zakkni.  poinrin.tr  to  Ilosea  vi.  b  (1L  | 
V.).  “I  desire  . i nerey  and  m*t  sacrifice.”  to  Prov.  j 
xvi.  b.  “  I>y  mercy  and  truth  iniouity  is  purged  ! 
[atoned  for]."  and  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3  (A.  V.  2).  “The  i 
world  is  built  upon  merry.”  declared  works  of  benev-  j 
olence  to  have  atoning  powers  as  great  as  those  of  j 
sacrifice.  | 

This  view,  however,  did  not  s*»lve satisfactorily  for  ! 
all  tin*  problem  of  sin — the  evil  rooted  in  man  from  1 
the  very  beginning.  from  the  fall  of  Adam  (IV  Esd.  • 
iii.  20,  viii.  IIS).  Hence  a  large  mini- 
Christian  her  of  Jews  accepted  the  Christian  | 
Idea  faith  in  the  Atonement  by  the  blood  j 
of  Atone-  “shed  h»r  many  for  the  remission  of  ; 
ment.  sins”  (Matt.  xxvi.  2*:  Heb.  x.  1*2:  Col.  ; 

i.  20)  or  in  Jesus  as  “the  Lamb  of  j 
God”  (John  i.  2U;  Apoc.  of  John  vii.  14.  and  else¬ 
where).  It  was  perhaps  in  opposition  to  this  move*  1 
ltient  that  the  Jew ash  teachers,  after  the  hope  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  second  eeiftury  had 
ended  in  failure  and  wo.  st  rove  to  develop  and  deepen  j 
the  Atonement  idea.  IL  Akiba.  in  direct  opposition  i 
to  the  Christian  Atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  j 
addressed  his  brethren  thus:  “Happy  are  ye.  Israel¬ 
ites.  before  whom  do  you  cleanse  yourselves,  and 
who  cleanses  you?  Your  Father  in  heaven  :  for  it  is 
said  :  4  1  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye 


shall  be  chan:  from  all  your  filthiness  .  .  .  will  I 
cleanse  you.  A  mw  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  1  put  within  you  ”  (Ez.ek.  xxxvi. 
2b):  and  again  it  is  said  that  the  Lord,  "the  hope  of 
Israel  “  (Jer.  xiv.  S).  is  also  a  **  fountain  of  water”  (a 
plav  on  the  Hebrew  word  “mik'veh”).  “As  the 
fountain  of  water  purities  the  unclean,  so  does  G<mI 
purify  Israel  ”  i  \  oma  viii.  9).  I  his  doctrine,  which 
does  a  wav  withal)  inediatorship  of  either  saint,  high 
priest,  or  savior,  ln-carnethe  leading  idea  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Atonement. 

Accordingly.  Atonement  in  Jewish  theology  as  rie- 
velopeil  by  the  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud. 
Elements  has  for  its  constituent  elements:  (»/) 
of  Atone-  ■«•!»  the  part  of  God.  fatherly  love  and 
ment.  forgiving  mercy:  (A)  on  the  part  of 
man.  repentance  and  reparation  of 
wrong.  The  following  exposition  will  serve  to 
enlighten  the  reader  on  these  elements: . 

(,/j  While  (.bid's  t|iiality  of  justice  (“middat  lia- 
din”).  "which  punishes  the  wrong-doing.  would  leave 
no  hope  for  man.  since  “there  is  not  a  righteous  man 
upon  earth  that  d«*cth  good  and  sinnetli  not  ”  (Eccl. 
vii.  20.  II.  Y. ».  G*hTs  quality  of  mercy  (“middat  ha- 
rahamin”)  has  from  tin*  very  beginning  provided 
repentance  as  theiueansof  salvation  (Gen.  IL  i..  xii.; 
Pesik.  xxv.  1-Vv;»;  Pesik.  H.  44:  Pes.  54c.)  “Thou 
hast  mercy  upon  all;  thou  condonest  tlie  sins  of 
men  in  order  that  they  should  amend’’  (Wisdom 
xi.  25).  “Wherever  there  ar<*  sins  and  righteous 
deeds  s-t  against  each  other  in  the  scale  of  justice, 
God  imlim-s  it  toward  mercy”  (Pesik.  xxvi. 
IboO. 

Far  from  tiring  merely  judicial  compensation  for 
an  outward  act.  as  Weber  (“ System  tier  Alt-Syna- 
gogalen  Theologie."  pp.  252.  300-304)  asserts,  the 
divine  iic  n  v  is  expressly  represented  by  Ilillel  as 
working  in  favor  of  pardoning  those  who  have  no 
merit:  “lb*  who  is  plenteous  in  mercy  turns  the 
scale  of  judgment  toward  mercy"  (Tosef.,  Sanh. 
xiii.  3;  IL  11.  17«o.  This  <juality  of  mercy  is  sun*  to 
prevail  as  soon  as  it  is  appealed  to  by 
Divine  tin*  mention  of  the  thirteen  attributes 
Mercy.  with  which  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses 
in  response  to  his  prayer  for  forgive¬ 
ness  after  the  sin  of  llie  Golden  Galf  ( 1L  II.  17A).  No 
matter  lmw  vile  the  sinner — be  he  as  wicked  as 
Menassch  or  as  Ahah — the. gate  of  repentance  is  open 
to  lii in  <  Pesik.  xxv.  IboA.  102#f). 

Ituiiian  Wisdom.  \vli.*n  asked,  *  What  shall  1**  done  with  the 
sinner  ■r*  n*|»Ii.*th.  ‘Kvil  )*ursUeth  .sinners  *  il’rov.  xiii.  21). 
l’p»ph**<-v.  uiwn  a>k«**l.  *  What  shall  1h*  done  with  the  sinner  V’ 
replieth.  'The  >**til  Una  sinneth.  it  shall  die*  (Kzek.  xviii.  4). 
The  I  .aw.  wh*-n  a>k«iL  ‘What  shall  he  done  With  the  sinner?* 
ivplieth.  *  G*l  him  hrimr  a  miilt-otTeriiuf  and  the  in1t*st  shall 
alone  for  liiu:'  i.  4  fllehr.J).  (oh!  himstdf,  wh»»n  asked. 

‘What  shall  u*  «l**ne  with  the  sinner?*  replieth.  *l^t  him  re- 
lM*nt.  and  h»*  will  l»*  at«>n«*d  for;  was  it  not  said:  “(Jo<Hi  and 
upriirht  is  the  l>*ol:  therefore  will  he  teaeh  sinners  in  the  way 
of  repentum-e**  (iValms  xxv.  S).  For,  my  ehildnm,  what  do  I 

requin*  ««f  v**u?  **s«*ek  me  and  live .  <  Pesik.  xxv.  15S/i; 

Yer.  Mali.  it.  :SM». 

Upon  1 1  test*  ide:ts.  which  can  be  traced  through 
the  entire  AjHH-ryphal  literature,  was  based  tlie 
liturgy  of  the  fast -days,  and  that  of  tin*  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  in  juirticular;  they  are  probably  best  expressed 
in  tin*  NkTi.mi  j>ravt*r  of  the  latter,  which,  going 
much  further  back  than  the  second  century  (see 
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Yoina  ST//.  where  Hal>  of  Babylonia  and  R.  Johanan 
(if  Palestine  refer  lo  some  portions  of  it),  contains 
such  sentences  as  the  following: 

••  n„.u  i.iTi-reM  t)iy  lininl  i«HRins»:ivssi»rs.  ami  Thyrigln  liaml 
is  ^uvirhi'l  <>ut  t<»  n-ceive  tin*  iv|«*n!;mt  *’  <lVs.  1  !*.*«#».  “Not  in 
M-liam-f  m*»n  our  merits  <l»>  we  lay  our  su]>]>liratinns  ln*fort» 
Thtf.  o  Lonl  of  all  tlie  worlil.  t»ut  trustimr  in  Thy  invat  merry. 
Thou  not  lln<l  deliirlit  in  the  j«*nlition  of  tin*  worhl,  hut 
1  Ik-ii  hast  jtjrasure  in  the  return  of  the  wi.  ketl  that  they  may 
li'**." 

Tin- saying  of  tin*  Rabbis.  “Higher  is  tin*  station 
of  i In*  sinner  who  repenteth  than  that  of  him  who 
has  never  sinned  ”  (Her.  Ill//:  see  IVs.  llih/;  Lnkexv. 
pit.  emanates  from  the  same  principle  of  Hod's  re¬ 
deeming  grace: 

>ay>.  * ( >j»eii  for  me  a  gate  no  wiiler  than  a  niville's 
ami  I  will  ojH-n  for  you  a  gate  through  whieh  ramps  ami 
f  *riiii*  ati*>u>ran  pass’”  t I’esik.  xxv.  !»'>:{/>).  “  When  the amrels 

wariieii  to  shut  the  wimlows  of  heaven  against  the  prayer  of 
M.  iia^'-h.  saying.  ‘Can  a  man  who  set  an  iilol  in  the  Temple 
n-p.-ut:‘  saiil.  ‘If  I  reeejve  him  not  in  his  repent  a  nee.  I 

r-hut  t  ii<-  •  I*  ••  »r  upon  all  penitents  * ;  ami  He  l»ore<l  a  hole  umler  His 
throm-  of  i i lory  to  hear  his  snpjilieation  “  (IVsik.  ih. 

iM  On  the  part  of  man  Atonement  is  obtained  in 
tin-  tir>t  place  by  repentance,  whieh  consists  of  an 
•  -m  ward  ( ’onkkssion  of  Sins  (**  widdni,"  Lev.  v.  5; 

xvi.  21)  prescribed  for  the  high  priest 
Re-  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yoma  30//). 
pentance.  and  for  the  criminal  before  bis  execu¬ 
tion.  to  expiate  bis  sins  (Sanh.  vi.  2): 
atid  recited  on  penitential  and  fast  daysand  by  prose- 
yt«  s  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Jewish 
1-5.1  i>rr  ”  Prayers  of  Asenath,**  xiii.-\iv. )  also  by 
ii.o  dying  (“  Ebel  Zuttarti.”  in  RriilPs  “Jahrb.”  i.  11). 

I  ins  i-  to  be  the  expression  of  s<*l f  reproach,  shame,  i 
;  i  *  d  eoiitrition.  "They  must  feel  shame  throughout  > 
tie  irwhnlesoul  and  change  their  ways:  reproaching  | 
i  le  iii>el  vi'S  tor  t  heir  errors  and  openly  confessing  all  i 
tie  ir  "ins  with  purified  souls  and  minds,  so  as  to  ex-  i 
hiiiit  sincerity  of  conscience,  and  having  also  their  ! 
tongues  purified  sons  to  produce  improvement  in  their  | 
hearers”  (Philo,  “  De  Exeeratione.*’  viii.Y  Tin*  verse.  | 
"He  who  saeriliees  thank-offerings  [A.Y..  “ praise*']  ! 
glorilies me  v  (Ps.  1.  23),  is  taken  by  the  Rabbis assig-  | 
iti  tying.  “He  whosaeritieeshisevil  desire  while  otter-  j 
ing  his  confession  of  sin  [“zobeah  todah”|  lionors  J 
(h.d  more  than  if  Ik*  were  praising  Him  in  the  world 
that  now  is  and  in  the  world  to  conic”  (Sanh  43//) 
“He  who  feels  bit  ter  shamennd  compunction  over  bis 
sins  i<  sure  of  obtaining  pardon  ”  (Her.  12//;  Hag.  5 //). 

Iltit  tin*  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the  undoing  of  the 
wrong  done.  “  No  sin  that  still  (  leaves  to  the  hand 
of  the  sinner  can  beatoned  for:  itisas 
Reparation  if  a  man  would  cleanse  himself  in  the 
Wrong*,  water  while  holding  t  be  eontaminat  ing 
object  in  bis  band;  therefore  it  is  said. 
He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have 
mercy  "  (Prov.  xxviii.  13:  Ta’anit  lb//).  If  a  man 
steal  a  beam  and  use  it  in  building,  in*  must  tear 
down  the  building  in  order  to  return  tin* stolen  thing 
to  its  owner:  thus  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  it  is  said, 
Eet  them  turn  everyone  from  his  evil  wav,  and 
from  the  violence  that  is  in  [cleaves  to]  their  hands” 
(Jonah  iii.  8;  Yer.  Ta‘anit  ii.  05//;  Bab.  ILK.  00//). 

further,  repentance  consists  in  abandoning  the 
od  ways,  and  in  a  change  of  heart;  for  it  is  said 
Lend  your  heart  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  j 


unto  the  Lord  your  Hod  "  (Joel  ii.  13);  that  istosav, 
“If  you  tear  your  heart,  you  need  not  tear  your ’gar- 
inciitsovcra  loss  of  sonsand  daughters  "  (Pesik.  xxv. 
101//:  Yer.  Ta’anit,  /.*.).  “They  poured  out  their 
hearts  like  water  before  Hod**  (Yer.  Ta’anit  ii. 

“He  who  says,  ‘1  will  sin  and  repent:  I  will  sin 
again  and  repent  again,’  will  never  Ih*  allowed  time 
to  repent  "  (Yoma  viii.  Ih.  Hrpcntam  e  totsonself- 
Itumilial ion.  “Adam  was  too  proud  to  lHin)iliat<* 
him-elf.  and  was  therefore  driven  from  Paradise” 
(Num.  R.  xiii.3).  “  Haiti  who  humbled  himself  was 
pardoned  “  (Pesik.  xxv.  1(»H////;  (Jen.  R.  xi.,  xxii.). 
“Great  is  the  power  of  repentance:  for  it  reaches  up 
to  the  throne  of  Hod  ;  it  brings  healing' (Hosea  xiv. 
5  (A.  Y.  4j):  it  turns  sins  resulting  from  ill-will  into 
mere  errors  (according  to  Hosea  xiv.  2  [A.  V.  1]); 
nay.  into  incentives  to  meritorious  conduct  ”  (Yoma 
SO////).  ~  lie*  who  sincerely  repents  is  doing  as  much 

as  he  who  builds  temple  and  altar  and  brings  all  the 
sacrifices”  (Lev.  R.  vii. ;  Sanh.  43 ft). 

Hand  in  hand  with  repentance  goes  prayer.  “It 
takes  the  place  of  sacrifice”  (Pesik.  xxv.  105/\  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hosea  xiv.  3  [A.  V.  2]).  When 
God  appeared  to  Moses  after  the  sin 
of  the  Holden  ( 'ill f.  He  taught  him  how 
to  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  tin*  sin- 
laden  community  (R.  II.  17/j).  That 
prayer  is  tin*  true  service  (’Auodmi)  is 
learned  from  Dan.  iv.  24.  there  having  been  no  other 
service  in  Babylonia  (Pirke  R.  El.  xvi. ;  Ali.R.  X.  iv.). 
“As  the  gates  of  repentance  are  id  ways  open  like  the 
sea.  so  are  [holds  R.  *Anan]  tin*  gates  of  praver” 
(Pesik.  xxv.  157//). 

Hut  repentance  and  prayer  are  as  a  rule  coinhin<*d 
with  fasting  as  a  token  of  contrition,  as  is  h*nnn*d 
from  the  action  of  King  Aha!)  recounted  in  I  Kings 
xxi.  27,  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  referred  to  in  Jonah 
iii.  7.  and  of  Adam  in  Vita  Ada*  et  Eva*.  0;  l^rke 
R.  El.  xx  ;  *Er.  18//.  Fasting  was  regarded  like 
“offering  up  the  blood  and  fat  of  the  animal  life 
upon  the  altar  of  God”  (Her.  17//:  com  pan*  Pesik.. 
cd.  Huber,  p.  105//,  note).  With  these  is.  as  a  rule, 
connected  charity,  which  is  “more  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  than  sacrifice  ”  (Prow  xxi.  3).  On  every  fast- 
day  charity  was  given  to  the  poor  (Sanh.  35//;  Bcr. 
0//).  “  Prayer,  charity,  and  repentance,  these  three 

together,  avert  the  impending doom  7  (Yer.  Ta*anit 
ii.  05//).  “Repentance  and  works  of  benevolence 
art*  together  the  paracletes  [pleaders]  for  man  be¬ 
fore  God's  throne  (Shah.  32//),  and  a  shield  against 
punishment”  (Abot  iv.  11). 

Another  thing  considered  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  means 
of  Atonement  is  suffering.  Suffering  is  moreapt  than 
sacrifice  to  win  God's  favor  and  to 
Suffering  atone  for  man  (Mek., Vitro,  10;  Sifre. 
as  Means  of  Dent.  32;  Her.  5//).  Poverty  also,  in 
Atone-  so  far  as  it  reduces  man's  physical 
ment.  strength,  has  atoning  power  (Pesik. 

xxv.  105//).  Similar  power  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  exile  (Sanh.  37//);  also  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  whieh  was  held  as  a  security — a  play  on 
the  word  pTO — for  Israel’s  life  (Gen.  R.  xlii.;  Ex.  R. 
xxxi. ;  Lev.  R.  xi.L  Above  all,  death  atones  for  sin 
(Sifre, Num.  1 12;  Mek.,Yitro.7).  u  Let  my  dca.tli  make 
atonement  for  all  my  sins.”  say  men  wlien  dying  or 
in  peril  (Her.  00// ;  Sanh.  vi.  2).  Particularly  the  death 
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(,r  tin-  right.-o.is  atones  for  tin*  sins  of  the  |m*«. pi**-'  j 
**  jjkr  tin-  sun  t liarv.  la*  is  taken  :»<  security  |“mash-  : 

Km,  “j  tnr  i In*  life*  « »f  tin*  community  ”  j 
Suffering’  (Tan..  Wavaklel  9;  L x.  K-  x\w.  1.  ; 
or  Death  of  L«*v.  li.  ii.i.  Thai  tin*  death  of  tlu-  | 
the  righteous  atoms  is  lc*anu*d  from  II  ‘ 
Righteous.  Sam.  xxi.  H.  which  says  that  after 
the  hurial  of  Saul  ami  Jonathan  “Ge»d 
/  was  <  ntr< *;it«  «i  fur  the  laml  **  (iVsik.  xxvir.  1UM. 

•*  Whrre  the  iv  an-  m>  right  eons  men  in  a  generation 
to  atone  for  the  people,  innoernt  school -children  are 
mken  away  "  (Shah.  33'M.  So  also  dors  the sti tiering  , 
of  t hr  righteous  alone;  as  in  tin*  rasr  ol  Ezrkirl 
(Sanh.  39#/ »  ami  Joh  (Ex.  H.  xxi.j.  K.  Judah  ha- 
Nasi's  suffering  saved  his  contemporaries  from 
calamities  (Urn.  li.  90).  Cod  is  the  King  whose 
wrath  is.  in  Prow  xvi.  14.  referred  to  “as  im*s- 
sengers  of  death.”  and  the  wise  man  who  makes 
Atonement  for  it  is  Moses,  who  pacifies  Him  by 
praver  (Ex.  li.  xliii.).  The  death  of  Israel  at  the* 
hands  of  his  persecutors  is  an  atoning  sacrifice 
(Si lie.  Dent.  333 1. 

Atoning  powers  are  ascribed  also  to  the  study  of 
the  Kiw.  which  is  more  effective  than  saciitice,  espe¬ 
cially  when  combined  with  good  works  (li.  II.  IS*/; 
Yeb.  Lev.  li.  xxw).  The  table  from  which 

the  poor  received  t  heir  share  at  ones  for 
Study  of  man’s  sins  in  place  of  the  altar  (see 
the  Torah.  Ai.tak);  the  wife  being  the  priestess 
who  makes  Atonement  for  the  house 
(lirr.  .Vw :  Tan..  AYayishlah,  vi.).  The  meritorious  , 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs  especially  possess  a  great  j 
atoning  power  (Ex.  IL  xlix.).  The  Holy  Land  itself  i 
lias  atoning  « jualit i«*s  for  those  who  inhabit  it  or  are  | 
buried  in  its  soil,  as  is  learned  from  Dent,  xxxii.  43,  j 
which  verse  is  interpreted  “lb*  will  make  His  land 
an  Atonement  for  His  people**  (see  Sifre*.  DeUt.  333 ;  J 
Ceil.  1L  xevi.  ;  Ket.  1 1  1#/  \  Ycr.  Kil.  i.\.  32/*).  On  the  j 
other  hand,  the  descent  ed’  the  wicked  (hi*athen)  into  ! 
Gehenna  for  eternal  doom  is.  according  to  Isa.  xliii. 
(A.  A’.),  an  atoning  sacritice  for  the  people  of  Israel 
(compare  Prow  xxi.  IS).  u  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy 
ransom  [kofer],  Ethiopia  and  Seha  for  thee”  (Sifre, 
Dent.  333;  Ex.  R.  xi.). 

The  whole  idea  underlying  Atonem«*nt.  according 
to  the  rahhinieal  view,  is  regeneration — restoration 
of  the  original  state  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God. 
called  “  tekanah  ”  (U.  H.  IT  #/;  ‘Ar.  l.V>).  “As  vessels 
of  gold  or  of  glass,  when  broken,  can  be  restored 
by  undergoing  the  process  of  melting,  thus  does 
the  disciple  of  the  law,  after  having 
Atonement  sinned,  find  the  way  of  recovering  his 
Is  state  of  purity  by  repentance”  (R.  Ak 
Regenera-  iba  in  Hag.  15#/).  Therefore  be  who  as- 
tion.  siimesa  high  public  office*  after  the  con¬ 
fession  of  bis  sins  in  the  past  is  “made* 
a  new  creature,  free  from  sin  like  a  child  ”  (Sanh.  l  b/ ; 
compare  Midr.  Sam.  xvii..  “Saul  was  as  one  year 
old”:  I  Sam.  xiii.  1,  A.  Y.  “reigned  one  year*”  U. 
V.  ”  was  thirty  years  old  “).  In  fact,  the  Rabbis  de 
elate  that  the  scholar,  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Nasi. 
as  well  as  the  proselyte,  on  entering  their  new  station 
in  life,  are  freed  from  all  their  sins,  because,  having 
bv  confession  of  sins,  fasting,  and  prayer  prepared 
themselves  for  tin*  new  date,  they  are, as  it  were, 
born  anew  (Yer.  Bik.  iii.  0.V,  </;  Midr.  Sam.  /.  #*.). 


This  is  the  case  also  with  tin*  change  of  name  or  lo- 
ealitv  when  combined  with  change  of  heart  (Pesik. 
xxx.  19b* ;  R.  II.  ItfM.  'fin*  follow  ing  classical  pas¬ 
sage  elucidates  tin*  rabbinical  view  as  taught  by  R. 
Ishmacl  (of  the  second  century;  Yoma  S(*/): 

**  Tli«*r»*  a  iv  fi*ur  «Iiff«*r#nt  iihm|i*s  <*f  AlomMiieni.  If  a  man 
fails  in  fiillil  tin*  «lui y  im  ninlviil  ti|w»n  him  in  case  nf  a  sin  «»f 
«>mi>si<>n.  for  him  P*|i*n!:in***  Millies*.  as Jeremiah  says. 

*  It, .turn,  ye  liai  ksIMing  ehiMtvn.  ami  I  will  In  al  your  l«n*k- 
>li«liiig.‘  If  in*  has  tniii>giv>^.il  a  prohibitory  law  a  sin  of 
commission  th»*  l»;«y  *»f  Atom-mcnt  atones:  of  him  the  Uiw 
says.  *«m  thSUay  Ilesliatt  aioin*  for  your  sins  to  deansi*  you* 
<L,*v.  xvi.  :m..  If  he  u-  guilty  of  crimes  such  as  entail  the 
death  penalty  ami  tin*  like.  p*|"*iilan**«*  and  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  can  not  expiate  them  unless  suffering  works  as  a  purify¬ 
ing  factor:  to  !l,b  the  Ivaliuist  refers  when  lie  says,  *1  will  visit 
tlieir  tran>gr**»ions  with  the  r«w|  and  their  iniquities  with 
stri|N-s‘  e|S.  Ixxxix.  I  A.  V.:K)i.  And  if  the  crime  amount 
to  a  deliberation  *»f  th**  name  of  (iod  and  the  doing  of  great 
harm  1o  the  m-ople  at  large,  nothing  luit  death  can  !«•  the 
penalty:  as  Isaiah  'xxii.  H>  says.  ‘Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not 
lie  atoned  for  you  [a.  V.  “purged  from  you*’]  till  ye  die.  saith 
the  I/»nl  c iod  of  ll.ists***  ‘eojnpaie  Mishnah  Shetm.  i.  1  «»». 

WltcdhcT  the*  Day  of  Atone  me  nt  atoned  only  for 
|  sins  committed  in  error  and  ignorance  or  involunta- 
1  rily  (Heb.  ix.T).  or  also  for  those  committed  wilfully 
•  with  a  high  hand  (Num.  xv.  20.  30).  whether  otdv 
after  due  n  pc-ntauee  or  without  it,  is  discussed  by 
tin*  Rabbis  (Shobu.  13#/;  Yoma  ;  and  the*  result¬ 
ing  opinion  is  that  just  as  the  scapegoat  atoned  forall 
the  sins  of  the*  nation,  wind  her  committed  involun¬ 
tarily  or  wilfully  (Shchu.  i.  0).  so  also  does  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  true  repentance*  luiving  the*  power  of 
turning  all  sins  into  mere  errors,  such  as  arc  forgiven 
to  the  whole*  congregation  according  to  Num.  xv. 
20.  All  tin*  greate  r  eqnpbasis  is  laid  on  sincere*  re¬ 
pentance*.  without  which  the*  Day  of  Atonement  is 
inefficient  (Maimonides.**  Yad.”  Tcshubah,  i.  3). 

All  tin*  various  dements  effecting  Atonement  are 
in  a  marke*d  de*gre*c  combined  in  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  to  make*  it  tin*  occasion  of  the  great  annual  re*- 
dintegration  of  man.  It  is  called  uShabbat  Shah- 
baton.’’  the  holie  st  »>f  re  st-clays  as:  the  Shahhath  of 
the  Sabbutie-al  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  32), 
Annual  1  treatise  it  was  to  pre*pare  the  people 

Redinte-  for  tin*  festival  of  harvest  joy,  the 
gration  of  Stimuli  fe  ast  at  the*  close  of  tin*  agri- 
Man.  cultural  se*aso»  (Ex’,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv. 

22:  Le  v.  xxiii.  34.  xxw  9,10;  E/.e*k.  xl. 
1).  AYhcrras  Ezekiel  (xlv.  13-20)  intended  to  have 
j  the  first  anil,  the*  seventh  day  of  tin*  first  month  reai- 
j  dried  days  of  Atonement  for  the*  year,  the  Mosaic 
i  law  ordained  that  tin*  new  moon  of  tin*  seventh 
I  month  should  1m* a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  24),  heralding 
!  forth  with  tin*  trumpi't  in  more*  solemn  sounds  than 
|  on  othe*r  new  -moon  clays  (Num.  x.  10)  the  holy  month ; 

;  and  this  was  to  Im*  followed  by  tin*  day  whic  h  was 
j  to  e*onseerate»  both  the*  nation  and  the*  sanctuary  by 
j  imposing  atoning  rites.  These  rites  were  e if  a  two- 
|  fold  character.  Atoneme  nt  fur  the  people  was  made 
|  in  a  form  without  any  parallel  in  the*  entire  sacrificial 
|  system.  Lev.  xvi.  7-22.  <»r  Dent.  xxi.  4,  perhaps  ex  - 
ce*pte*d.  A  scapegoat,  upon  which  the 
Day  high  priest  laid  the  sins  of  the  pe-ople, 
of  Atone-  was  sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  to 
ment.  Aza/.e-l  (a  elemon.aeeording  to  Ibn  Ezra 
on  Lev.  xvi.  10,  related  to  the  goat- 
J  like*  demons,  or  satyrs,  referred  to  in  Lev.  xvii.  7:  com¬ 
pare  Yoma  07M:  am!  Its  arrival  at  the  rock  of  Hadudo, 
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where  it  was  cast  down  the  precipice*.  was  signalized 
as  tin*  moment  of  the  grantingof  pardon  to  t li<>  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  waving  ;i  wisp  of  snow-white  won]  in 
place  of  one  of  scarlet,  over  the  Temple  irate,  crowds 
of  young  people  waiting  on  the  hillsof  .Jerusalem  to 
celebrate  the  event  hy  dancing  (Voma  vi.  1-S;  '1'a‘a- 
nit  vi.  H). 

( )h  viously  this  primitive  rite  was  n<  >t  of  late  origin, 
as  Nnlirgcd  hy  modem  critics,  hut  was  a  concession 
rather  to  ancient  Semitic  practise,  and  its  great  pop- 
nlarity  is  shown  hy  tin*  men  « » t  rank  ue*<*ompanviug 
it.  hy  the  cries  with  which  tin*  crowd  followed  it. 
and  hy  tales  of  a  mimculous  character  related  in 
the  Mishnah  and  the  (iemara  (Voma  fi(k/.  (17,/.  (is//). 

<  tii  the  other  hand,  the  sprinklin'!’  by  the  hiirh  priest 
..f  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  the  ram.  and  the  second 
-"at.  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  was  in  full  keeping 
with  the  usual  Temple  ritual,  and  distinguished  itself 
hem  the  sjieritleial  worship  of  other  daysonlv  bv  the 
minist  rat  ions  of  the  hiirh  priest,  who,  cla<l  in  his  tine  ; 
linen  garb,  o  lie  red  the  incense  and  sprinkle*]  blood 
"I  each  sin  ollerimr  upon  the  Holy  of  Holiesand  the 
\eil  of  the  Holy  Place  f<»r  tin*  purification  of  the 
"hole  sanctuary  as  well  as  of  his  own  household 
ind  tin- nation.  The  impressiveness  of  these  fune 
i !* »ns.  minutely  described  in  Mishnah  (Voma  ii.— vii. ). 
)u<  been  vividly  pictured  hy  Ben  Sira,  whose  words 
in  heel  us.  (Siraeh)  1.  were  embodied  in  tin*  svna-  • 
-".^ue  liturgy  at  the  close  of  the  ’Abodah.  But  ! 
"hile.  accord  in  i!  to  Scripture,  the  high  priest  made  ! 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  :}(h,  tradition  transferred  tin*  I 
abuiing  power  t « *  Hod.  as  was  expressed  in  the  hiirh 
priest's  prayer  commencin':,  “  Kapper  na  ”  (()  Lord. 
a?nn,-  Thou  for  the  infinities',  the  sins,  and  the  trans¬ 
gressions."  Voma  iii.  S.  iv.  •>.  vi.  2):  interpretin':  the 
v«  rse  (Lev.  xvi.  dO):  -Through  that  day  He.  the 
Lord,  shall  atone  for  you  ”  (Voma  iii.  s;  si  fra.  Allan* 
Mot,  viii. ). 

Breat  stress  was  laid  on  the  cloud  of  incense  in 
which  the  hiirh  priest  was  enveloped  when  entering 
the  Holy  of  Holies;  and  many  mystic  or  divinatorv 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him  as  he  stood  there  alone 
in  the  darkness,  as  also  to  tin*  prayer  la*  nlTered.  to 
Ine  Fonndation  Stone  (“  Kben  Shetiyah  **).  on  which 
In*  placed  the  censer,  and  to  the  smoke  of  the  saeri- 
tice  (Voma,  5&/.  1>  (t  .v<y. ;  Tan.,  Allan*  3;  Lev.  R.  xx.. 
X\i. :  compare  Book  of  Jubilees  xii.lfi).  Tin*  prayer 
<'ILt<*<1  hy  the  hiirh  priest  (accordim:  to  Vcr.  Von, a 
v-.3;  Tnn  *  ‘Ahan*  4 ;  Lev.  R.  xx.)  was  that  the  year 
nnirht  be  blessed  with  rain,  beat,  and  dew.  and  might  | 
yield  plenty,  prosperity,  independence,  and  comfort  1 
'  l"  the  inhabitants  of  tin*  land. 

In  the  course  of  time  tin*  whole  Temple  ritual  was 
taken  symbolically,  and  more  stress  was  laid  on  the 
Li^inir,  tin*  prayers,  and  tin;  supplications,  to  which 
t  he  people  devoted  the  whole  .lay,  entreating  pardon 
lor  their  sms.  and  imploring  Hod's  merev.  This  at 
cast  JS ithe  view  ex  pressed  by  Philo(“  IV  Scpte-narin.” 

■  '*  ‘ '<  n  ^  Avus  ,1(,I  yet  slian*d  by  the  people  in 

jrfiu-nil.  when  tin*  Kpistle  to  tin*  Hebrews  (ix. )  and 
hat  of  Barnabas  (vii.)  were  written.  It  was  after 
1  ( <,stn,(‘lion  °f  the  Temple.  and  through  the  svn- 
u*.  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  assumed  its 
n.-i  spintual  character  as  the  great  annual  regen - 
‘^ator  of  Jewish  life  in  connection  with  New- Year’s 


|  I)n"n  t° t he  first  century,  in  Apocalyptic,.!  as  weil 
j  :,sin  :%,  xv  Testament  writings,  tin*  idea  of  tin*  divine 
j  judgment  was  mainly  eschatological 

j  in  ehanirter.  as  deciding  theili-stinv  »if 

j  of  Sealing  the  soul  after  death  mther  than  nf  men' 
j  God's  "ii  earth.  But  under  the  inJhimee  of 

j  Decree.  Babylonian  mythology,  which  spoke 

"f  the  beginning  of  the  year — “zag- 
nmk  — on  the  first  day  of  Xisan.  as  the  time  when 
the  gods  decided  the  desliilV  of  life  (Jensen.  ~  Kos 
moiogier  pp.  S4-S(i.  •>:{ SI,  t la*  idea  developed  also  in 
Jewish  circles  that  on  the  first  of  Tishri,  the- sacred 
New  A  ears  Day  and  the  anniversary  of  Creation, 
man  s  doings  were  judged  and  his  dcstinv  was  de- 
cided:  and  that  on  tin*  tenth  of  Tishri  the’d, <-!<•<•  of 
heaven  was  sealed  (Tosef.*,  R.  II.  i.  IS;  R  H.  IP/. 
1**'B.  a  view  still  unknown  to  Philo  (-  De  Scpicnurio,*’ 
disputed  by  some  rabbis  (R.  If.Hw).  Thus, 
the  first  h*n  days  of  Tishri  grew  to  be  the  Ti:n 
Pkmtkxti ai.  Days  of  th**  year,  intended  to  bring 
about  a  perfect  change  of  heart,  and  to  make  Israel 
like  new-horn  creatures  (Pesik.  xxiii..  x x i v . ;  Lev. 
R.  xxix.).  t h<*  culmination  being  reached  on  tin*  Dav 
of  Atonement,  when  religion’s  greatest  gift.  Hod’s 
condoning  mercy,  was  to  booth-red  to  man.  It  was 
on  this  day  that  Moses  cam*- down  from  Mount  Sinai 
with  th**  Tables  of  th**  Law  received  in  token  of 
Hod's  pardon  of  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  while 
the  whole  congregation  fasted  and  pray**d.  The 
Day  **f  Atonement  was  thenceforth  made  the  annual 
day  of  divine  forgiveness  of  sin.  when  Satan,  the 
j  accuser,  failed  to  find  blame  in  tin*  people  of  Israel, 
i  "1*°  0,1  that  day  appeared  pure  from  sin  like*  the 
j  angels  (see  Siler  ‘Ohm,  R.  vi. ;  Tan  .  Ki  Tissa.  4: 
Pirk«*  R.  El.  x  1  v I . ).  Accordi\g to Pirk**  R.  El.  xxix., 
the  circumcision  of  Abraham  took  place  on  tin*  Dav 
of  Atonement,  and  the  blood  which  dropped  down 
on  tin*  very  spot  where  tin*  altar  afterward  stood  in 
the  temple  on  Moriah  is  still  before  the  eves  of  Hod 
to  serve  as  means  of  Atonement. 

Far  from  lwing  1  lu*  means  of  “  pacifying  an  angry 
Hod.”  as  suggested  by  Clieync  (**  Eneyc.  Bibl.”  *.r.). 
or  from  leaving  a  feeling  of  unc  ertainty  and  dread 
|  of  suspense  concerning  God's  paidoning  love  in  the 
|  heart,  as  \\  cber  (“  Altsynagogal**  Theologie.**  p.  3*21) 

I  maintains,  t in*s**  ten  clays  ar<*  tin*  days  of  spe*cia1  grae*c» 
j  when  tin*  Shekinah  is  nigh,  ami  Ho*I  longs  to  grant, 
pardon  to  His  people  (Pesik.  xxiv.).  The  Day  of 
Atonement  is  the  ** one  day  ”  prepared  from  tin*  1m- 
gii, ning  to  unite*  the  world  divided  lietwce  n  the  light 
of  goodn<*ss  and  the*  darkness  of  sin 
A  Day  of  (Hen.  R.  ii..  iii.),  "a  day  of  gieat  joy  to 
Confiding  God” (Tanna dels*  Eliyahu  R.i. ;.  “Not 
Joy.  depressed  and  in  sonilH  rganm  utsastlie 
suppliant  appears  Ix-fore  the  earthly 
judge  and  ruler  should  Israe  l  on  New-Year's  Day 
ami  on  tin*  Day  of  Atonement  stand  licfon*  the  Ruler 
and  the  .Judge  on  high,  but  with  joy  and  in  white 
garments  lH  tokening  a  c]u*e*rful  and  confiding  spirit n 
0  cr.  R.  II.  i.  57//).  Only  later  generations  regarded 
these  white  garments,  the*  Sakuknks  :::  which 
also  the  dead  were  dressed  in  orde  r  to  appear  be¬ 
fore*  the  Judge;  of  all  lle  sh  full  of  gladsome  hope 
— as  shrouds,  and  eonsidere**!  them  as  reminders  of 
death  ( Y«*r.  R.  H.  /./*.;  Eeei.  R.  ix.  7;  Gen.  R.  /.*•.; 
Bruee  k.”  Pharisilise  h**  Volk»itten.”  13tiH).  “The first 
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<1mv  <»f  < »t li  is  mllcil  t In*  first  day  [Lev.  xxiii.  3.»| 

because  mi  it  a  in* w  record  lx*gins.  tin*  sins  ot  tin* 
year  having  hern  wiped  ‘>ff  on  Atonement  Day** 
(Tan..  Kim>r.t  2*2).  Tin*  sins  of  tin*  preceding  year 
therefore.  unless  tiny  have  l*i-n  repealed,  should 
not  In*  confessed  anew  3  oina,  v.  la:  3<>ma 

86M  Ex.  K.  lii. ). 

-  i ] « .  who  says.  *1  "  ill  sin.  ami  th**  !>;«>*  <-f  At«*in*iin*nt  shall 
l nit k«*  ;H<»!M*iin*nl  for  nn\*  thru  tin*  l»ay«>f  i>  "f 

i,,,  avail,  only  MH-h  sins  as  man's  n*l:iii‘»n  t*»  (cut  will 

1m*  |ianl-»inMl.  Sins  n»!iimiit«*»l  Iw  man  airamst  his  f«*!!i»w  man 
an*  i>;u«l«tn»‘<!  « »nly  aft»*r  his  f«*ll»»w  man's  pardon  has  »Hi*n  nlt- 
iaim*«l:  for  it  is  said:  *  From  all  your  sins  lM*for<*  tin*  I^nl  y<* 
shall  Ih*  r]i*ansi‘il  *  <I>v.  xvi.  :»>>. finis  ••x«-lu<linir  sins  »H*fom 
man  “  < Yoma  viii.  th. 

Tin*  Dav  of  Atonement  has  thus  a  double  charae- 
ter;  it  is  both  a  fast  day  ami  a  f«*stal  day.  It  com-  . 
prises  tin*  elements  of  tin*  great  fast  ilay  of  tin*  year, 
on  which  an*  prohibited  ail  llmse  things  from  whicli  : 
the  people  abstained  on  any  otln*r  public  fast-day, 
such  as  eating  and  drinking,  bathing  and  anoint ing, 

the  wearing  of  sandals  or  shoes,  etc.  i 
Both.  Fast-  ( Yoma  76// and  77//).  Any  other  inode  , 

Day  and  of  util iet  ion  or  penitence,  however. 
Festal  Day.  is  prohibited  (  Yoma  74/»:Sifra,  A  ha  re,  J 
vii. ).  Then*  were  likewise  emhodied 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  all  those  ! 
forms  of  supplications  and  portions  of  the  liturgy  1 
used  on  public  fast -days  (Ta'anit  iv.  1),  including 
the  most  clmraetcristic  portion  recited  at  sunset, 
Nk  ii.au  (**  1 1n*  closing  of  the  gates  of  tin*  sun”».  j 
Of  these  tin*  confession  of  sins  forms  the  oldest  and  | 
most  prominent  part  of  each  portion  of  the  day’s  j 
lit  urgy.  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  catalogue  of  sins  ' 
having  originated  in  Hasidic  circles  (Rom.  i.  29  rt  mj.  ;  .1 
Didache  v. :  Shah,  oh/)  rather  than  in  tin*  Temple  • 
lit  urgy  (Sifra  i. :  Yomaiii.  Sj  This  is  to  he  followed  j 
hy  the  “ Sclihot,”  the  appeals  to  (h>d\s  forgiveness  j 
as  expressed  in  tin*  thirteen  Attributes  of  (Sod  as  lie.*  i 
appeared  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  promising  “Salahti.” 

“I  have  forgiven’*  (Xum.  \iv.  1S-20).  The  reading 
from  tin*  Law  of  the  chapter  on  the  Atonement 
saeritiee  in  Lev.  xvi.,  in  the  morning  portion,  is 
followed  by  the  reading  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  (1  vii. 

1 5-1  viii.  14)  as  Haftarah.  which  has  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  chosen  to  impress  the  worshipers  with  tin*  j 
lesson  that  tin*  external  rite  of  fasting  is  valueless  * 
without  the  works  of  righteousness  and  beneficence.  j 

Differing  in  this  respect  from  any  other  fast -day,  ; 
and  resembling  all  Sabbath  and  festival  days,  the 
celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  begins  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  preceding  evening,  in  conformity 
with  Lev.  xxiii.  32  (Yoma  SIM.  It  probably  did  so 
during  tin*  time  of  the  Temple  (Yoma  1%),  hut  not 
in  the  Temple  itself  (Yoma  i.  2).  This  owning  serv¬ 
ice-called  Koi.-Nidhk  from  its  opening  formula, 
which  canceled  rash  vows — with  its  strongly  marked 
melodies  and  songs,  assumed  in  the  course  of  time  a 
very  impressive  character.  On  the  Day  of  Atone-  ; 
mont  itself,  the  noon  or“musaf  ”  (additional) service 
— presenting  as  its  chief  feature  the  *Anoiuit,  a  i 
graphic  description  of  the  whole  Atonement  service 
of  the  Temple — is  followed  l»y  the  afternoon  or  ; 
4*Minlmh  ”  service,  which  logins  with  the  reading  j 
from  the  Law  of  the  chapter  <»n  incestuous  marriages, 
with  a  side-reference,  as  it  were,  to  Az.u7.cl.  the 


seducer  to  lewd  ness  (Meg.  31*/:  Tos.  ml  h>c. ;  Yoma 
67M.  and  as  Haftarah.  the  Book  of  Jonah,  containing 
tin*  great  lesson  of  God's  forgiving  love  extended  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Xk  ii.aii  service,  in  which  the  main  ideas  of  the  day 
an*  espeeiallv  emphasized — repentance  conditioning 
forgiveness,  and  God  s  scaling  the  decree  of  man  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  service  ends  with  a  solemn 
invocation  of  God’s  name,  theShema  \  and  the  seven¬ 
fold  exclamation.  “The  Lord,  He  is  Goil*’  (compute  I 
Kings  x viii.  3ih.  forming  the  climax  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  devotions  of  the  day.  As  a  signal  of  the  close 
of  the  sacred  day.  so  that  the  people  may  know  that 
they  can  work  of*  cat  (Tos.  to  Shah.  1 14//),  or  for  other 
reasons  (see  I\ol  Bo.  lxx. :  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Oral;  Jlay- 
yim,  623.  6;  Tur  Oral;  Hay  vim.  624).  the  trumpet 
is  blown  once,  or,  as  in  Palestine,  four  times — 
"Teki'ah,  Shcharim,  TcriPah,  Teki'ah  ”  (see  Mali /.or 
Yitry.  pp.  ‘>13.  *’-36:  Abudrahiin.  “  Seder  Tef.  Ynm 
Kippurini  *’).  Either  in  the  Kol-Xidre  service,  as  in 
Jerusalem.  before  the  main  prayers  (Selnvartz.  “Das 
Ileilige  Land.”  p.  336).  or  after  the  morning  service 
(Mali /.or  Yitry.  ■?».  353:  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Oral;  Ilay- 
yim,  621,  6),  t he  dead  are  commemorated,  and  gifts 
are  offered  for  their  sal  vat  ion  (see  Tan.,  llaa/.inu.  i. 
ed.  Vienna,  1*53,  p.  2*;  IYsik.  xxvii.  174//,  and  Ro- 
keah,  quoted  in  Beth  Joseph  to  Tur  Oral;  Hayyim. 
/./•.) — a  custom  which  in  the  Reform  liturgy  has  been 
made  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  service.  In 
preparation  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  is  usual 
to  offer  gifts  of  charily,  according  to  Prov.  x.  2. 
“  Righteousness  [charity]  delivereth  from  death.** 
and  to  go  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  a  practise  taken  over- from  the  fast -days  (Ta¬ 
'anit  16//;  Yer.  Ta'anit  ii.  65//). 

The  custom  of  bringing  candles  to  burn  in  the 
synagogue  the  whole  day,  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
may  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  light  up  the 
otherwise  dark  synagogue  for  the  recital’ of  prayers 
and  psalms  l>y  the  pious  during  the  entire  night. 
This  is  the  one  view  expressed  in  Kol  Bo  lxviii. :  but 
other  reasons  of  a  mystic  nature  are  given  for  it 
there  as  well  as  in  Mai; zor  Yitry,  p.  340;  Abudrahiin, 
Lc. ;  and  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Oral;  Hayyim,  610. 

Very  significant,  as  showing  a  deep-rooted  desire 
for  some  form  of  atoning  sacrifice,  is  the  custom — 
known  already  in  the  timeof  tin*  Geonim,  anil  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa  (see  Benjamin  II.,  “Acht  Yahre 
in  Asicn  und  Africa,”  ISAS,  p.  273),  as  well  as  in 
Europe  (Asheri  Yoina  viii.  23;  Mahzor  Yitry,  p.  339; 
Kol  Bo  lxviii. :  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Oral;  Hayyim.  605), 
though  disapproved  hy  Xahmanides,  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  and  Joseph  (\aro  (Tur  Oral;  Hayyim,  f.r.) — 
of  swinging  over  one’s  head,  on  or  before  the  eve  of 
Atonement  Day,  a  fowl,  usually  a  rooster  or  hen; 
solemnly  pronouncing  the  same  to  he  a  vicarious  sac¬ 
rifice  to  be  killed  in  place  of  the  Jew  or  Jewess  who 
might  be  guilty  of  death  by  his  or  her  sin.  Fishes 
and  plants,  also  (see  Rashi,  Shah.  81//),  perhaps  orig¬ 
inally  only  these,  were  used  in  the  gaonictime.  The 
slaughtered  animal  or  its  equivalent  was  then  given 
to  the  poor  (see  Ivai’Iwiiot).  Another  custom  of 
similar  character  is  the  receiving  on  the  eve  of  Atone¬ 
ment  Day,  either  in  the  synagogue  or  at  home — the 
latter  is  usually  the  place  in  Jerusalem  (see  Schwartz, 
f./’.V — of  thirty-nine  stripes  at  the  hand  of  a  neighbor 
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:is  penalty  for  one  s  sins,  aeeording  to  Dent.  xxv.  !l.  man  may  appear  pure  in  both  hodv  and  soul  liefore 

w  hile  rec  iting  the  Confession  of  Sins.  (See  Ma/hor  God  on  the  great  day.” 

Yitrv,  j>.  o44 :  Kol  Bo.  lxviii. :  Shulhan  ‘Artik.  ()rah  i  I  lu*  Karaite  Day  of  Atonement  with  its  lit  urirv 


Day  of  Atonkmkxt  in  thk  Synacummk  ((enter).  Ritks  on  Prkckimnu  Day  (Surrounding). 

1.  “Malkin."  ».  “Teshjiliuh.”  II.  Visiting  the  gravid.  t4.  “Zedakah  “  in  graveyard.'  3.  “  KapiKtrah." 

(From  iioUmsrhalz,  “KinhlUh**  Vrrfa*Min|{.) 


IIa\  vim,  GOT.)  According  to  Benjamin  II.,  lx. .  poo-  !  is  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  that  of  the  Rgbbinite 
pie  in  Persia  strip  themselves  to  the  loins  in  order  to  j  Jews.  It  also  begins  half  an  hour  before  sunset  of 
ireeivo  these  stripes  on  the  naked  body  (see  Malki'T  |  the  preceding  day,  and  lasts  until  half  an  hour  after 
Niii.aokn).  This  is  followed  by  bathing,  so  that  sunset  of  the  day  itself  (see  Karaites). 
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Tlic  Samaritans,  also,  ailoptocl  tin-  custom  of  pre¬ 
parin''  for  Hie  .lav  l>v  a  jmrilicalivc  italli  :m<i  of 
spcn.limr  tlx-  nijllH  ami  tin-  .lay  in  tin-  syna-ojrnc 
with  praycraml  fastinji,  sin-iny  liymns,  ami  n-ii.linjr 
from  1  In'  I  .a »  (sc-  Samaritan?.}. 


u.iuoiiKACUV  :  H,.n.t..m»;r.  It.  »  T.  i .  umlcr  I Vrsotomm, 

„,i.l  v,  r*r>hiiu»<>*intr.  >•  '  •  |.|>.  m  ni  .ajlw. J> 

n,  liiiin't  rmsi,  ,h  r  J inh'ii  in  nirn.  1S4.>.  |>j».  ]  < »  •  *  *1- ' 

llnit^'k,  Wuiristiist  lu  Vullissillt  iu  I*P- 

K. 


i 


ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (D'lDDH  DV.  Yom  j 
lm  Kipimriim.  —In  Bible,  Talmud,  and  Liturgy  : 
The  tri  m  -HSD  DP.  “  Yom  Kippur,"  is  late  rabbinic.  , 
The  Biblical  laws  relating  to  it  are  ; 
Biblical  found  in  Lev.  xvi.  (ceremonies):  ih.  j 

Data.  xxiii.  20-22  (list  of  holidays) :  ib.  XX  v.  | 
O  (uslicrfng  in  tie-  jpo»in-*-);  j 

xxix.  7-11  (sacrifices). 

The  Day  of  Atonement,  according  to  Biblical  tra-  • 
dition,  is  one  in  the  cycle  of  holidays  instituted  by 
Moses.  It  occurs  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  is  distinguished  by  abstaining  thereon 
from  food  (“atllictingonc  ssoul  :  compare  Isa.  1\  iii. 
d,  5)  and  by  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  The  details 
of  the  ritual,  in  accordance  with  rabbinical  interpre¬ 
tation  (Si fra  and  Haslii  on  Lev.  xvi. ;  Mislmali  and 
(Jcniara  Voma;  “  Yad  ”  1  Ill.  ‘Abodat  Yomha  Kippu- 
i-Jiii ;  Ashcri),  proceed  about  as  follows:  In  the  early 
morning  the  high  priest,  in  his  robes 
Ceremonies  of  olliee (described  Ex.  xx  viii.,  xxxix.). 
According  olTered  the  daily  morning  sacrifice 
toBibleand  (Nmii.  xxix.  11;  Ex.  xxix.  .38  it  wy.) 
Mishnah.  and  performed  the  ordinary  morning 
rite  of  dressing  the  lamps,  which  was 
accompanied  by  an  offering  of  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  7). 
Next  in  order  was  the  festival  sacrifice  of  a  bullock 
and  seven  lambs  (Xum.  xxix.  7  et  Then 

began  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  atonement,  for 
which  the  high  priest  put  on  special  vestments  of 
linen  (Lev.  xvi. 4).  With  his  hands  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  bullock  (contributed  from  his  own  means),  he 
made  confession  of  his  own  sins  and  of  those  of  his 
nearer  household  (verse  G,  see  Kashi).  The  t  wo  goats 
contributed  by  the  people  (verse  5)  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  being  designated  by  lot,  the  one  for  a  sin- 
<  dTering  u  for  the  Lord,  ”  and  t  he  other  to  he  sent  away 
into  tin*  wilderness  “  for  A/.azcl”  (verses  7-10).  Once 
more  the  high  priest  made  confession  over  his  own 
bullock,  for  himself  and  his  wider  household — his 
brother  priests  (verse  1 1//).  After  killing  the  animal 
(verse  11/;)  and  receiving  its  blood  into  a  vessel,  he 
took  a  censer  full  of  live  coals  from  the  altar  of 
burnt  o tiering  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8)  and  two  handfuls  of 
tine  incense  into  tlic  sacred  recess  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain.  the  Holy  of  Holies;  there  he  placed  the  incense 
on  the  coals,  tin*  cloud  of  incense  enveloping  the  so- 
called  “mercy -seat  ”  (verse  12  el  *•//.),  and  olTered  a 
short  prayer  (Yoma  v.  1).  He  returned  for  the  ves¬ 
sel  containing  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  reentered, 
sprinkling  some  of  it  with  his  finger  eight  times  be¬ 
tween  the  staves  of  tin*  Ark  (verst;  14;  Ex.  xxv.  12- 
15).  He  then  left  the  sacred  compartment  to  kill  the 
people’s  goat  (marked  “for  the  Lord”);  with  its 
bkxxl  he  reentered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  there  to  per¬ 
form  the  same  number  of  sprinklings  in  the  same 
place  (verse  15). 


Bv  these  rites  the  most  holy  place  was  rendered 
free  from  all  impurities  attaching  to  it  through  the 
intentional  or  unintentional  entrance 
Process  of  unclean  persons  into  the  sanctuary 
of  Purifies-  (verse  Hi.  set*  Kashi;  Xum.  xix.  14, 
tion.  see  Kashi).  By  sprinkling  the  1ml- 
hn  k’s  blood  and  similarly  that  of  the 
iroat  eight  times  against  the  curtain,  the  entrance  to 
til,.  Iloiy  of  Holies  was  purified  (verse  lG/>,  sec  Kashi). 
No  one' was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sanctuary 
while  tin*  high  priest  officiated  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(verse  17).  The  high  priest  then  mixed  the  blood  of 
the  bullock  and  goat,  and  put  some  of  it  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  1-10):  he 
furthermore  sprinkled  some  of  it  with  his  finger 
seven  times  on  the  surface  of  the  altar,  cleaned  of 

mainderwas  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar  out¬ 
side  (Lev.  iv.  7).  The  live  goat  was  now  brought 
forward.  The  high  priest  laid  his  hand  up  to  ids 
head  and  confessed  “  all  1  he  iniquit  ies  of  t  lu*  Israelites, 
and,  all  their  transgressions,  even  all  their  sins.” 
which  were  thus  placed  upon  tlic  goat’s  head.  Laden 
with  the  jwople’ssins.  the  animal  was  sent  away  into 
the  wilderness  (verses  20-22).  The  high  priest-  then 
took  those  portions  that  belonged  on  t lie  altar  out  of 
the  bodies  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  placed 
them  temporarily  in  a  vessel ;  the  carcasses  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  sent  away  “to  the  place  where  the  ashes 
are  thrown  out  ~  (Lev.  iv.  12)  and  burned  there  (verse 
27;  Yoma  vi.  7).  Clothed  in  his  ordinary  rolies,  the 
high  priest  olTered  another  goat  for  a  sin-ofTvring 
(Num.  xxix.  11).  and  two  rams  for  a  burnt  offering, 
one  of  which  was  contributed  by  himself  (verse  24). 
The  altar  portions  of  the  lmlloek  and  goat  were  now 
burned  on  the  altar  (verse  25;  Yoma  //. ;  see  Berti- 
noro),  and  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered 
(Num.  xxix.  11 ;  Ex.  xxix.  41).  Once  more  the  linen 
garments  were  put  on,  for  the  high  priest  again  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  order  to  remove 
thence  the  censer:  the  sacred  vestments  were  then 
deposited  in  the  sanctuary.  In  his  ordinary  robes, 
the  high  priest  dosed  the  service  with  the  evening 
rite  of  lighting  the  lamps,  which  was  accompanied 
by  an  offering  of  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  8;  Yoma  vii.  4). 

In  the  Mishnah  the  ceremonial  is  further  enriched 
by  elements  having  no  Seri plural  basis.  Thus,  be¬ 
fore  removing  his  linen  garments  for  the  first  time, 
the  high  priest  read  to  the  people  portions  from  the 
Pentateuch  relating  tothc  Day  of  Atonement  (Yoma 
vii.  1).  The  Mishnah  reproduces  the  exact  wording 
of  the  three  confessions  (iii.  8,  iv.  2,  vi,  2);  it  states 
also  that  as  often  as  the  high  priest 
Talmudical  uttered  the  divine  name  (Tktkagram- 
Amplifi-  M.vTox),  the  assembled  multitudes  out- 
cations.  side,  while  prostrating  themselves,  re¬ 
sponded  :  ~  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
glory  of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and  evern(vi.  2). 
Much  is  also  said  alxmt  the  piv  pa  rations  which  the 
high  priest  was  to  undergo  during  the  week  prece¬ 
ding  the  fast  day.  and  the  night  previous  to  the  great 
day  in  particular:  especially  how  he  was  to  guard 
against  pollution  (i.  1-7).  So  great,  according  to  the 
Mislmali  (vii.  4).  was  the  dread  that  some  mishap 
might  lx*fall  the  high  priest  while  officiating  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
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lift  was  escort  if!  limin'  and  congratulated  hy 
friends,  whom  in  turn  the  priest  was  wont  to  enter¬ 
tain  in  the  evening  at  a  feast.  Mirth  was  indulged 
in  hy  the  people  in  general;  the  young  men  and 
maidens  enjoyed  themselves  by  dancing  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  (Ta‘anit  iv_  8). 

The  Day  of  Atonement  is -the  keystone  of  the  sae- 
ritieial  system  of  post -exilic  Judaism.  In  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  great  national  misfortunes  of  the  past 
were  due  to  the  people's  sins,  tin*  Jews  of  post-exilic 
times  strove  to  bring  on  the  Messianic  period  of  re¬ 
demption  by  strictly  and  minutely  guarding  against 
all  manner  of  sin.  The  land  being  defiled  by  the  sin 
of  the  people,  the  pollution  must  be  removed  lest 
the  Divine  Presence  withdraw  from  among  them. 

Ilcnee  the  sacrificial  system  with  its 

Place  in  sin- and  guilt-offerings.  While  pro- 
Post-Exilic  vision  was  made  for  the  expiation  of 

Judaism,  the  wrong-doings  of  individuals  bv 
private  offerings.  the  public  sacrifices 
atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  community.  Especially 
dangerous  seemed  the  errors  unwittingly  committed 
(Ps.  xix.  13).  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  such  sins 
as  may  not  have  been  covered  by  the  various  private 
and  public  expiatory  sacrifices  were  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  general  ceremony  of  expiation.  In  this 
elaborate  ceremonial,  as  described,  the  ordinary  rites 
of  the  sin-offering  are  to  1m*  discerned  in  an  intensi¬ 
fied  form.  In  every  sacrifice*  there  is  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
stitution;  the  victim  takes  t lie  place  of  the  human 
sinner.  The  laying  of  hands  upon  the  victim's  head 
is  an  ordinary  rite  hy  which  the  substitution  and  the 
transfer  of  sins  are  effected;  on  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  the  animal  laden  with  the  people’s  sins  was 
sent  abroad  (compare  the  similar  rite  on  the  recovery 
of  a  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  7;  see  Aza-zki.).  The  sprin¬ 
kling  of  the  blood  is  essential  to  all  sin -offerings.  Bv 
dipping  his  linger  in  the  victim's  blood  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  a  sacred  object  like  the  altar,  the  priest  re¬ 
establishes  the  union  between  the  people  that  he  rep¬ 
resents  and  the  Deity. 

In  rabbinic  Judaism  the  Day  of  Atonement  com¬ 
pletes  the  penitential  period  of  ten  days  ('ft'  rnL‘*y 
mVJTI)  that  begins  with  New-Year's 

Place  in  Day,  the  season  of  repentance  and 
Rabbinic  prayer;  for  though  prayerful  humilia- 
Judaism.  turn  he  acceptable  at  all  times,  iris  pe¬ 
culiarly  potent  at  that  time  (It.  11.18#/; 
Maimonides, u  Yad,”  Teshubah,  \\.  6).  It  iscustonmry 
to  rise  early  (commencing  a  few  days  before  New- 
Yenr);  the  morning  service  is  preceded  by  litaniesand 
petitions  of  forgiveness  (nilT^Dj  “selilmt”)  which, 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  are  woven  into  the  liturgy 
(Shulhau  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyiin,  581;  Zunz,  “S.  P.” 
70  ct  Mfj.).  New-Year's  and  Atonement,  days  are 
days  of  serious  meditation  D'D\  “awful 

days,”  Zunz,  “S.  P.”  82,  note).  The  former  is  the 
annual  day  of  judgment  (pin  DM),  when  all  creatures 
pass  in  review  before  the  searching  eye  of  Omnis¬ 
cience  (R.  II.  i.  2)-.  According  to  the  Targum,  the 
day  of  the  heavenly  session  in  Job  i.  0  ct  ^7.  was  110 
other  than  the  first  of  the  year  ($$ricy  resli 

shatta;  sec  also  Zohar  Ex.  32 b,  ed.  Wilna,  1882). 
Accordingly,  the  Divine  Judge  receives  on  that  day 
the  report  of  Satan,  arch-fiend  and  accuser  in  heaven ; 
the  other  angels,  it  is  presumed,  are  friendly  to  the 


accused,  and  plead  their  cause  before  the  august 
tribunal.  The  sounds  of  the  “shofar”  are  intended 
to  confuse  8a tan  (II.  II.  10//).  There  is.  indeed,  in 
heaven  a  book  wherein  the  deeds  of  every  human 
being  are  minutely  entered  (A hot-  ii.  1,  iii.  16;  a 
book  of  record,  “book  of  remembrance,”  is  alluded 
to,  Mai.  iii.  10).  Three  books  are  opened  on  the  first 
day  of  t lie  year,  says  the  Talmud  (II.  II.  16//);  one 
for  the  thoroughly  wicked,  another  for  the  thor¬ 
oughly  pious,  and  the  third  for  the  large  intermedi¬ 
ate  class.  The  fate  of  the  thoroughly  wicked  and 
the  thoroughly  pious  is  determined  on  the  spot;  the 
destiny  of  the  intermediate  class  is  suspended  until 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  fall*  of  everv  man 
is  sealed  (II.  H.  16//).  I11  the  liturgical  piece  -  Une- 

taiinch  Tokef.”  ascribed  to  II.  Amnon  of  Mayence 
(Zunz,  “Litcraturgesch.”  p.  107).  a  still  weirder  scene 
is  unfolded: 

seated  on  His  throne  to  judge  the  world,  at  the  same 
time  Judge,  I*h*ader.  Kxpert.  and  Witness,  ojx-neth  the  Book  of 
lleconls;  it  is  read,  every  man's  signature  Iteing  found  therein. 
The  great  trumpet  Is  sounded ;  a  still,  small  voiee  is  heard;  the 
angels  shudder,  saying,  this  is  the  day  of  judgment :  for  His  very 
ministers  are  not  pun*  Indore  <»od.  As  a  sltepherd  mustereth  his 
ll<M*k,  earsing  them  to  puss  under  Ins  rod,  so  doth  (i od  cause 
every  living  soul  to  pass  before  Him  to  fix  the  limit  of  every 
creature's  life  and  to  foreordain  its  destiny.  On  New-Year's 
Day  tlu*  de»*n*t*  is  written :  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  is  sealed 
who  shall  live  and  who  are  jo  die.  etc.  But  penitence,  prayer, 
and  charity  may  avert  the  evil  decree.” 

All  depends  on  whether  a  man’s  merits  outweigh 
the  demerits  put  to  his  account  (Maimonides.  “Yad,” 
Teshubah,  iii.  3).  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  multi¬ 
ply  good  deeds  before  the  final  account  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  ( ih.  iii.  4).  Those  that  are  found 
worthy  are  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life  (Ex.  xxxii. 
32;  Isa.  iv.  3;  Ps.  Ixix.  29  [A.  V.  28];  Dan.  xii.  1; 
see  Charles,  “  Book  of  Enoch,”  pp.  131-133).  Hence 
the  prayer:  “Enter  us  in  the  Book  of  Life” 

“inscribe  us”;  but  UDJin.  “seal  us,”  that  is,  “seal 
our  fate  ” — in  the  closing  prayer  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement).  Hence  also  the  formula  of  salutation 
on  New-Year’s  Eve:  “May  you  be  inscribed  [in 
the  Book  of  Life]  for  a  happy  year.”  In  letters 
written  between  New- Year  uml  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  the  writer  usually  concludes  by  wishing  the 
recipient  that  God  may  seal  his  fate  for  happiness 
(raMD  no'nn  “IDI).  Thus,  in  late  Judaism,  features 
that  were  originally  peculiar  to  New-Year’s  Day 
were  transferred  to  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  destiny  of 
all  human  beings  was  fixed  was  also  that  of  the  As¬ 
syrians.  Marduk  is  said  to  come  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (“ risk  shatti  ”)  and  decide  the  fate  of 
one’s  life  (Sell Rider,  “K.  B.”  iii.,  second div.,  14  tt 

The  Day  of  Atonement  survived  the  cessation  of 
the  sacrificial  cult  (in  the  year  70).  **  Though  no  sac¬ 

rifices  be  offered,  the  day  in  itself  ef- 
Rabbinic  feets  atonement”  (Sifra,  Einor,  xiv.). 
Aspects  of  Yet  both  Sifra  and  the  Mislinah  teach 

Atone-  that  the  day  avails  nothing  unless 
ment.  repentance  be  coupled  with  it  (Yoma 
viii.  8).  Repentance  was  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  all  the  various  means  of  atone¬ 
ment.  Repentance  must  unquestionably  accompauy 
a  guilt-  or  sin-offering  (Lev.  v.  5 :  Maimonides,  “  Yad,” 
Teshubah,  i.  1).  Penitent  confession  was  a  requisite 
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for  expiation  through  capital  or  corporal  punishment  hatred,  ill-feeling,  and  all  ignoble  thoughts,  seeks  to 
(Sanh.  vi.  2;  Maiinnnides,  ib.).  “The  Day  of  Atone-  bcoec upied  exclusively  with  things  spiritual.  How- 
absolves  from  sins  against  Cod,  but  not  from  ,  ever  rigorously  the  rabbinical  law  may  insist  on  the 
sins  against  a  fellow  man  Unless  the  pardon  of  the  '  outward  manifestation  of  contrition,  the  corrective 
o tTended  person  be  secured  ”  (Yoina  viii.  9).  Henc  e  ’  is  provided  for  in  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  (Isa. 
the  c  ustom  of  terminating  on  the  eve*  of  the  fast-  1  viii. :  Jonah;  sceTa‘anit  ii.  1).  which  teach  that  the 
day  all  feuds  and  disputes (Yoma  ST*/;  Maimonides.  j  true  fast  day  in  which  God  de  lights  is  a  spirit  of  de 
?Vc.ii.9c/wY/.).  Even  t  he  souls  of  the  dead  are  included  ’  votiou.  kindliness,  and  penitence.  The  serious  char- 
in  the  community  of  those  pardoned  on  the  Day  of  acter  impressed  upon  the*  day  from  the  time  of  its 
Atonement.  It  is  c  ustomary  for  children  to  have  institution  lias  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
public  mention  made*  in  the  synagogue  of  their  de-  No  mat  ter  how  much  else*  has  fallen  into  desuetude, 
parted  parents,  and  to  make  charitable*  gifts  on  be-  j  so  strong  is  its  hold  upon  the  Jewish  conscience  that 
half  of  their  souls  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim,  '  no  Jew,  unless  he  have  cut  himself  entirely  loose* 
<>21,  (>).  Hut  no  amount  of  charity  will  avail  the  from  the  synagogue,  will  fail  to  observe  the  Day  of 
soul  of  a  wicked  man  (Tun*  Zaliab  to  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Atonement  by  resting  from  his  daily  pursuits  and 
Yoreh  IVnh,  249,  note  o).  1  attending  service  in  the  synagogue..  With  a  few 


Jews  Confessing  Their  Sins  ix  the  Prayer  “ Ashamxu”  in  a  New  York  (East  side)  Synagogue. 

(From  a  phntfigraph  by  Maudelkern.) 


The  service  in  the  synagogue  ope  ns  in  the  evening  exceptions,  the  service  even  of  the  Reformed  syna- 
witli  the  Kol-Nidue.  The  devotions  during  the  gogue  is  continuous  through  the  day. 

day  are  continuous  from  morning  until  - Critical  View :  The  PentateuchaT  references  to 

The  evening.  Muc  h  prominence  is  given  the  Day  of  Atonement  cited  in  the  preceding  belong 

Liturgy,  to  the  liturgical  pieces  in  which  the  to  the  Priestly  Code,  but  by  no  means  to  one  and  the 

Temple  ceremonial  is  recounted  (*Aiu>-  same  stratum.  Lev.  xvi.f  which  is  entirely  devoted 

iuii  service;  Zunz,  “  Literaturgoseb.”  pp.  27  et  wy/.,  to  the  subject  of  the  fast -clay,  is  apparently  composite 

<>4  et  wtj%),  Ibn  Gabirol's  "1H3  (“Crown  of  in  origin,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  incongruity  at  tliebe- 

Kovalty”)  skilfully  deals  with  the  problem  of  sin:  it  ginning:  “Aaron  shall  not  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
is  appended  to  the  Sephardic  liturgy  for  the  evening  "  at  all  times  ”  (verse  2);  he  may,  how- 

se  rvic  e,  and  is  also  read  by  the  more  devout  in  the  Analysis  of  ever,  it  may  be  inferred,  go  in  at  stated 

Ashkenazic  synagogues.  In  the  center  of  the  older  Sources,  intervals.  ‘But  the  immediate  sequel 

li4urgy  is  the  confession  of  sins.  -  For  we  are  not  so  (verses  3  r -f  *9.)  rather  says:  With  such 

bold  of  face  and  stiff-necked  as  to  say  to  Thee,  W e  and  such  ceremonies  Aaron  may  go  in;  only  toward 

are  righteous  and  have  not  sinned;  but.  of  a  truth,  the  end  (verses  29-34)  reference: is  made  totheannual 

i\c  are  sinners.  .  .  .  May  it  be  Thy  will  that  I  sin  celebration  of  a  Day  of  Atonement.  The  rabbinical 

no  more ;  l>e  pleased  to  purge  away  my  past  sins,  ac-  interpretation  is  obviously  harmonistic  (see  Rashi  on 

cording  to  Thy  great  mercy,  only  not  through  severe  verses  2  et  fiet/.);  yet  there  are  dissenting  voices  (see 

chastisements.”  The  traditional  melodics  with  tlicir  Lev.  R.,  $21;  Ex.  R..  §  38)  which  maintain  that, 

plaintive  tones  endeavor  to  give  expression  alike  to  while  entering  the  Holy" of  Holies  is  obligatory  on 

the  individual’s  awe  before  the  uncertainties  of  fate  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  high  priest  may  go  in  at 

and  to  a  people  s  moan  for  its  departed  glories.  On  all  times  provided  he  carry  out  the  ceremonies  pre- 

the  Day  of  Atonement  the  pious  Jew  becomes  for-  scribed.  Observe  also  the  repetitions  in  verses  6 and 

getful  of  the  flesh  and  its  wants,  and,  banishing  llu;  lienee  the  duplicated  confession  in  the  Mishnah, 
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verses  29a  ami  Z\<i.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Ben zinger  (in  Stade’s  “Zcitschrift,”  1889,  pp.  05-89), 
the  chapter  is  made  up  of  three  dis- 
Analysis  of  tinct  strata:  (1)  verses  1-4,  0,  12,  13,  346 
Lev.  xvi.  (omitting  several  glosses),  dealing  with 
the  manner  (no  matter  what  the  occa¬ 
sion)  of  Aaron's  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies;  (2) 
verses  296-34^,  a  law  very  much  like  that  of  Lev. 
xxiii.  20  it  prescribing  the  animal  observance 
of  a  day  of  fasting  and  rest,  on  which  the  sanctuary 
and  the  peopleare  to  be  purified,  presumably  by  such 
simple  rites  of  atonement  as  those  carried  out  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  ix. ; 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  thus  an  annual  occasion  of 
rededication);  (3)  verses  5,  7-10,  14-28,  of  later  date 
than  (2),  ordaining  a  more  elaborate  ceremonial. 
With  (3)  goes  Ex.  xxx.  10.  Lev.  xxv.  96  is  probably 
a  gloss  (the  surrounding  text  mainly  belongs  to  II). 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the 
older  codes,  J,  E,  and  D  (Ex.  xxiii.  14-17;  xxiv.  18, 
22  Deut.  xvi.  1-17). 


it  assumed  in  the  times  subsequent  to  Ezra.  Sec  also 
Liturgy,  Sin. 


iiiunMi*.  rr-a f ,  and  n3Vr :  Tnr  and  M 

hnu  A  n ik, Orah  ltdinim.  U  ;  Nowaek.  Ihhr.  Archtt- 

ii.  ISM'.U ;  Driver,  Leviticus,  English  transla- 
imn  and  iH.h's,  in  N.  11.  0. T.\  Jastrmv,  in  American  Journal 
of  Ihvulaiju,  1SW,  |.  312  ,  t  w/.;  B.  Weehsler,  Zur  Gouhichtc 
<lrr  ^  crsohnuiHpfcu r,  in  (ieig<»r\s  JIM.  Zeit.  18»53,  i>p.  113- 
S.  Adler,  in  Stade's  Zcitschrift ,  ii.  178  ct  hcij.,  272. 


J.  JR. 


M.  L.  M. 


ATT  AH  HORE'TA  (naan  nn&O  (Dcut.  iv.  35): 
The  first  of  a  series  of  versicles,  seventeen  in  num¬ 
ber,  chanted  on  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law  in  the 
Northern  ritual,  before  the  scrolls  are  taken  from  the 
Ark  for  the  “hakkafot”  or  processional  circuits. 
The  chant  resembles  a  Gregorian  psalm- tone  in  struc- 
ture,  and  falls  in  the  first  ecclesiastical  mode  (D  to 
Don  the  natural  notes).  But  the  intonation,  medita¬ 
tion,  and  ending  of  the  Hebrew  chant  diverge  from 
the  rules  of  the  plain-song,  and  show  that  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  another  utilization  of  that  antique  and  peculiarly 
Oriental  cadence  around  the  fifth  degree  of  the  minor 


ATT  AH  HORE’TA 
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At  -  tab  hore’ta  la  -  da  -  ‘at  Ki  Adouai  hu  ha-elo -him,  en  4od  mil-Tba-do. 


The  beginnings  of  the  institution  may  in  the  crit¬ 
ical  view  be  sought  for  in  Ezekiel.  In  addition  to  the 
festivals  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles, 
History  of  the  prophet  ordains  two  days  in  the 
the  In-  year  on  which  the  sanctuary  may  be 
stitution.  cleansed,  by  the  sprinkling  of  a  bul¬ 
lock’s  blood,  from  all  impurities  occa¬ 
sioned  through  inadvertence:  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  (so  read 
wiili  LXX ;  Ezek.  xlv.  18-20);  that  is,  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  both  the  civil  (in  the  spring)  and  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  year  (in  autumn).  It  appears  (from  Lev. 
xxv.  9;  Ezek.  xl.  1)  that  the  new-year  was  then 
made  to  begin  with  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  In 
tin?  IYntatcuchal  legislation  the  second  alone  of  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  Days  of  Atonement  is  kept;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  transferred  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  while 
the  first  day  is  made  into  New-Year’s  Day,  the  two 
days  changing  places.  From  the  simple  rites  pre¬ 
scribed  h)'  the  prophet  of  the  Exile  to  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  of  the  latest  strata  in  P,  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lengthy  process.  Stated  days  of  fasting, 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Zechariah  (vii.  1-5), 
clearly  refer  to  the  anniversaries  of  national  calami¬ 
ties  (the  murder  of  Gedaliah  took  place  in  the  seventh 
month;  Jer.  xli.  1).  Noother  regular  day  of  fasting 
^  as  known  to  the  prophet;  otherwise  he  would  have 
mentioned  it  when  he  reiterated  the  indifference  of 
the  old  prophets  to  outward  ceremonial.  Even  when 
Ezra  comes  to  Palestine  in  the  year  444,  a  day  of 
lasting  is  observed,  not  on  the  tenth  but  on  the 
.vventy- fourth  of  the  seventh  month,  and  by  no 
means  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.  (Neh. 

l  The  law  of  Ezra  may  have  contained  the 
simp  cr  prescription  of  Lev.  xxiii,  26  et  wq. ,  and  t lie 
oorrcspoiHljHf.  stratum  in  chapter  xvi. ;  the  day  was 
fr  unity  not  considered  then  of  the  importance  that 
11—19 


scab;  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles;  and  it  appeal's  also  in  the  melody  sung 
by  the  cantor  while  waving  the  palm-branch  (Lulab) 
during  the  IIallel  on  the  first  days  (see  Music, 
Synagogal),  and  in  the  melody  for  the  Rain-Prayer 
(Gksiiem)  introducing  the  Musaf  of  the  eighth  day 
(Suemini  ‘Azkiikt).  By  some  Polish  cantors  this 
characteristic  cadence  is  further  freely  employed  in 
the  services  of  the  Days  of  Penitence. 
a.  F.  L.  C. 

ATT AI :  1 .  Son  of  the  Egyptian  Jarlia,  to  whom 
Shcshan  the  Jerahmeelite  gave  his  daughter  to  wife 
(I  Chron.  ii.  35,  36). 

2.  A  Gadite  chieftain  who  joined  the  forces  of 
David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  11). 

3.  A  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  Maachah,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Absalom  (II  Chron.  xi.  20). 

J.  Jit.  •  G.  B.  L. 

ATTAR,  IBN :  A  family  name  among  the  Seph¬ 
ardic  Jews.  In  Arabic  the  word  “ attar”  means 
“apothecary”  or  “spice-dealer”;  but  it  is  found 
Hebraized,  and  applied  in  its  original  sense  as  an 
epithet,  as  early  as  1150  (Harkavv.  “Meassef  Nidda- 
him,”  p.  83;  compare  also  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  521; 
COINED  "IDV  occurs  in  Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.”  No.  2142,  32,  “Raba  Attare”).  From  the 
fourteenth  century  (see  No.  11,  below)  the  prefix 
“  ibn  ”  is  employed  with  “Attar,”  although  “Attar” 
alone  coexists  as  the  name  of  a  possibly  different 
family  The  Attars  were  especially  numerous  in 
northern  Africa;  and  among  the  Sephardim  in 
Amsterdam,  Italy,  and  Palestine  to-day  the  name  Is 
represented  by  such  forms  ns  “Abenatar,”  “Abea- 
tar,”  and  “  Benattar.”  In  Hebrew  the  name  usually 
takes  the  form  pK.  also  (Ilalber- 

stainm,  “Cat.  Ilebr.  Haudschrif ten,”  p.  80,  line  2), 
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v.  liic-li  hitter  is  not  a  clerical  error,  as  Steinschneider 
tliinks,  but  a  form  of  the  name  borne  by  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  as  is  evident  from  the  spelling  “Abeatar 
in  De  (’astro’s  epitaphs  (see  his  “Keur  van  Graf- 
steenen,”  pp.  25,  26).  The  Amsterdam  branch  of  the 
family  has  frequently  intermarried  with  that  of 
Melo‘ although  the  exact  relationship  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies  is  bv  no  means  clear.  The  connection  of  the 
various  individual  bearers  of  this  name  is  also  at 
times  obscure,  although  the  majority  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  belong  to  the  same  family.  The  following 
list* enumerates  twenty-two  Attars  distinguished  in 
literature  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 


ecu  nil  y  .  . 

1.  Abraham  Abenatar  Melo:  Student  at  the 
rabbinical  academy  Kcter  Shem-Tob,  in  Amsterdam, 
toward  the  end  of"  the  seventeenth  century  ;  proba¬ 
bly  a  nephew  or  a  son  of  Emanuel  Abenatar  (Kay- 
serling,  “Sephardim,”  p.  lo>). 

2.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  ibn  Attar;  Cabal ist 
and  Talmudist;  flourished  in  Morocco  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Judah  b.  Jacob  ibn  Attar  I.  (Nacht, 

“  Mekor  Hay  vim,”  p.  34). 

3.  Amram  Meshullam  b.  Jacob  Attar:  Al¬ 
gerian  payyetan.  Luzzato  (“  Ozar  Tob,”  1880,  p. 
64)  calls  him  “Amar,”  for  which  Steinsclineider 
reads  “ Attar,”  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi,  342. 

4.  David  Abenatar:  Lived  in  Amsterdam  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  (De  Castro, 
l.c.  p.  24).  (A  David  Benattar  was  rabbi  in  Tunis 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.— Cazes, 
“Notes  Bibliographiques,”  p.  195.) 

5.  David  Abenatar  Melo.  See  Melo,  David 
A  BEN  AT  A  K. 

0.  Emanuel  Abenatar  Melo.  See  Melo, 
Emanuel  Abenatar. 

7.  Hayyim  ibn  Attar:  Moroccan  rabbi,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  learning,  philanthropy,  and  piety.  He 
flourished  in  Sale  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  left  that  town,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
rising  against  the  Jew’s,  and  settled  in  Miguenez, 
where  a  college  was  established  for  him  by  the 
learned  and  wealthy  Moses  b.  Isaac  dc  Avila,  from 
which  institution  many  learned  rabbis  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  One  of  his  grandsons  w  as  Hayyim  b.  Moses  ibn 
Attar  (No.  8);  compare  Nacht,  “Mekor  Hayyim,” 
pp.  2,  3.  (A  payyefan,  Hayyim  Abeatar,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ilalberstamm,  l.c .  p.  88,  line  2.) 

g.  L.  G. 

8.  Hayyim  ben  Moses  ibn  Attar :  Talmud¬ 
ist  and  cabal  i  st ;  born  at  Sale,  Morocco,  in  1696; 
died  at  Jerusalem  July  6,  *1743.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  rabbis  in  Morocco.  Ten  years 
before  his  death  he  left  his  native  city  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  publish  his  voluminous  manuscripts  and,  in 
accordance  with  rabbinical  usages,  to  submit  them 
for  approbation  (“lmskamah”)  to  the  leading  author¬ 
ities.  He  was  every  wThere  received  with  great  honor, 
due  to  his  wide  learning,  keen  intellect,  and  unusual 
piety.  In  the  middle  of  1742  he  arrived  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  where  he  presided  at  the  bet  lia-midrash  Kene- 
set  Yisrael.  One  of  his  disciples  there  w’as  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai,  wdio  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelmed  by  the  excellencies  of  his  mus¬ 
ter.  In  a  truly  Oriental  strain  lie  wrote  of  him: 


“Attar’s  heart  pulsated  with  Talmud;  he  uprooted 
mountains  like  a  resistless  torrent;  his  holiness  was 
that  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  having  severed  all 
connection  with  the  afTairs  of  this  world.” 

He  published:  (1)  “  llefez  Adonai  ”  (God’s Desire), 
Amsterdam,  1732— dissertations  on  the  four  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatises  Berakot,  Sliabbat,  Ilorayot,  and 
Hullin.  (2)  “Or  ha-Hayyim”  (The  Light  of  Life), 
Venice,  1742 — a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  after 
the  four  methods  known  collectively  as  Pardrs;  it 
was  reprinted  several  times.  Ilis  renown  is  based 
chiefly  on  this  work,  which  became  popular  also 
with  the  Hasidim.  (3)  “  Peri  Toar  ”  (Beautiful  Fruit), 
novella-  oil  the  Shulhau  ‘Aruk,  Torch  De’ali,  dealing 
especially  with  Hiskiah  de  Silva’s  commentary 
‘"Peri  Hmlash,”  Amsterdam,  1742;  Vienna  and  Lem¬ 
berg.  i810.  (4)  “  Rislum  le-Zion,”  Constantinople. 

1750 — consisting  of  novella  to  several  Talmudic 
treatises,  on  certain  portions  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
on  the  terminology  of  Maimonides,  on  the  five  Me- 
gillot,  on  the  Prophets  and  on  Proverbs.  (5)  Under 
the  same  title  were  published  at  Polna,  1804,  his 
notes  on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  etc.  See 
Kuttower,  Abraham  Gershon. 


Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  fm-Hnw/im, 

Ozar  ha-S€farimn  p.  oil;  Lunez,  in  Jenixalem<L  1**^  (epi¬ 
taphs);  Nacht,  Mekor  Ha  uyi  >n ,  Hebrew  bogro  phy 
Drohobycz,  1808;  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim ;  Franco,  Hus- 
toire  dcs  Israelites  *C  Orient. 


9.  Isaac  Attar:  Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  mentioned  by  Abraham  Ankava  in  his 
“Kerem  Hemed,”  Nos.  155,  167. 

10.  Jacob  Abenatar :  Member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Spanish- Portuguese  congregation  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1749  (De  Castro,  l.c.  p.  39). 

11.  Jacob  b.  Abraham  ibn  Attar:  Earliest 
known  member  of  this  family.  He  wrote  a  super¬ 
commentary  upon  Raslii  to  the  Pentateuch,  com¬ 
pleting  it  in  1436.  The  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
tlie  Lemvarden  Library,  Holland  (see  Neubauer,  in 
Roest’s  “Letterbode,”  ii.  83). 

12.  Jacob  ibn  Attar:.  Died  March  24,  1583. 

Saadia  Longo  composed  a  poetical  epitaph  on  Jacob 
which  was  published  by  Edelman  in  his  “Dibre 
Hefez,”  p.  14,  and  which  described  Jacob  as  a  great 
scholar  and  influential  man.  He  is  perhaps  identi¬ 
cal  with  Jacob,  the  father  of  Abraham  b.  Jacob  ibn 
Attar  (Nacht,  l.c.  p.  34).  #  i 

13.  Joseph  ibn  Attar:  Leader  in  the  Jewish 

community  of  Lisbon  shortly  before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jew’s  from  Portugal  (Samuel  b.  Moses  de 
Medina,  Responsa,  No.  371).  U.  G. 

14.  Judah  ben  Jacobi,  ibn  Attar :  Rabbi  and 
author;  lived  at  Fez  in  Morocco  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Ilis  name  is  found  attesting  a 
pamphlet  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  chief  rabbi  of 
Fez  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  profound  Tal¬ 
mudist  and  saintly  man.  Popularly  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  wielded  miraculous  powers;  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  Azulai,  narrates  that,  being  thrown  once 
into  a  cage  of  lions,  he  remained  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  left  it  unharmed.  He  wrote  in 
1715  a  work  entitled  “Minhat  Yehudah”  (Judah’s 
Offering),  containing  Midrasliic  explanations  to  va¬ 
rious  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  portions  only  of 
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which  have  been  published  by  Judah  Koriyyat  in 
his  “Ma’or  we-Shemesh,”  1838. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcu i  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  «. r.,  ii.  s.-r. 
mw  rnj^;  Stoinsehneider,  ('at.  Jitnll.  No.  oftSTi:  the  saint*, 
Ilchr.  Bibl.  xvi.  00;  Nacbt,  Mctotr  Hayyim ,  pp.  34-40 

M.  K.—G. 


15.  Judah  b.  Jacob  II :  Equally  renowned  as  a 
Talmudist  and  secular  scholar;  flourished,  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Spain.  The 
Greek  Joseph  Kilti  (or  Kelti)  dedicated  to  him  a 
philosophical  work,  “Minlmt  Yeliudah  w  (Zotenberg, 
“Cat,  des  Manuscrits  llebr.  de  la  Bibliotheque  lm- 
periale,”  Xo.  707,  2).  Carmoly  (in  Jost’s  “  Annalen,” 
1839,  ]).  1G3)  designates  him  as  a  Spanish  exile,  but 
without  reason,  for  Kilti,  in  his  dedication,  speaks 
of  him  simply  as  “the  Sephardi ”  (compare  “Litera- 
turblatt  des  Orients,”  x.  708). 

16.  Mordecai  b.  Reuben  ibn  Attar;  Ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  printer  Proops  of  Amsterdam  to 
print  the  “  Azharot  ”  of  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  and  of 
Isaac  b.  Reuben;  they  were  accordingly  published 
in  1721  (Steinschneidcr,  “Jftdische  Typographic,” 
p.  72).  lie  is  probably  distinct  from  the  .Mordecai 
ibn  Attar  mentioned  in  the  Responsa,  “Mishpafim 
Yesharim,”  of  Raphael  Birdugu,  p.  102. 

17.  Moses  b.  Hayyim :  Talmudist  of  Miguenez, 
about  1700.  Son  of  Hayyim  (Xo.  7)  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  Talmudist  and  cabalist  Hayyim  (No. 
8).  His  daughter  married  Samuel  b.  Moses  de  Avila. 

18.  Moses  b.  Shem-Tob  ibn  Attar:  Talmud¬ 
ist  and  philanthropist;  died  in  Fez  1725.  Moses, 
a  man  of  great  wealth  and  learning,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  philanthropy  in  founding  schools  for 
poor  children,  which  he  maintained.  He  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Hayyim  b.  Moses  ibn  Attar  and  the 


son  of  Shem-Tob,  who  was  the  brother  of  Iiayyim. 

19.  Obed  b.  Judah  ibn  Attar:  Flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  son  of  Judah  (No.  14). 
He  wrote  a  preface  to  his  father’s  work,  “Shir  Mik- 
tam,”  and  narrates  many  details  of  the  latter’s  life. 

20.  Samuel  ibn  Attar:  Published  in  1G05  the 
well-known  little  book,  “Hibbur  Ma‘asiyot  ”  (Collec¬ 
tion  of  Stories).  He  is  erroneously  considered  the 
author  of  the  work  “Zarzir  Matnayyim  ”  (Stein- 
schneider,  “Cat,  Bodl.”  col.  2408). 

21.  Shem-Tob  ibn  Attar:  Talmudist,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ankava,  l.c.  Xo.  235.  Perhaps  identical 
with^  Shem-Tob  ibn  Attar,  the  brother  of  Hay¬ 
yim  ibn  Attar,  equally  renowned  as  Talmudist  and 
philanthropist.  AVhen  he  died  (1700)  the  community 
o  Fez  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  brother 
Ja}  }  im,  'which  is  still  existing  in  the  Berlin  Library 
(Nacht,  l.c.  p.  8). 

«$2.  Solomon  ibn  Attar :  Distinguished  and 
earned  Tunisian;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^  He  is  mentioned  in  Jacob  Fetussi’s  work, 
Berit  la'al^ob.”  Leghorn,  1800  (Cazes,  l.c.  p.  183). 
BSAPiI/;  Nacht,  MeTior  Ham/im.  pp.  2,  34;  Stein- 
Uill  to  Arabic  Literature  of  the 
Jews,  m  Jew .  Quart .  lie v.  xl.  341-343. 


L.  G. 


ATTESTATION-  OF  DOCUMENTS  (Hati- 
mah) :  The  general  rule  of  evidence  is  that  a  fact 
can  he  established  only  by  the  testimony  of  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  With  the  introduction  of  writing  and  the 
custom  of  making  written  records  of  the  transit¬ 
ions,  t  e  strictness  of  the  rule  requiring  the  actual 


presence  of  the  witnesses  to  deliver  their  testimony 
orally  was  relaxed,  and  a  written  instrument  setting 
forth  the  fact  and  subscribed  by  two  witnesses  was 
considered  evidence  of  equal  validity.  In  Jewish 
law  a  written  instrument  by  which  a  person  bound 
himself  to  do  or  pay  something  was  usually  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  witnesses  or  under  their  direction,  and 
not  by  the  person  charged  thereby;  nor  did  the 
debtor  or  obligor,  as  a  rule,  sign  the  instrument. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  attestation  of 
witnesses  in  Jewish  law  and  in  modern  law  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  subscribing  witnesses 
attest  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  of  the  debtor, 
whereas  in  Jewish  law  they  attest  the  fact  that  the 
transaction  purported  in  the  instrument  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  actually  did  oc  cur.  It  is  the  substance  of  the 
instrument,  and  not  the  signature  of  the  obligor,  that 
is  proved  by  the  attestation  of  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  formula  of  attestation  varies.  An  ap¬ 
proved  formula  is  the  following: 

“We  [the  witnesses]  have  taken  symbolic  possession  [”Kin- 

yan  sudar  ”3  from . the  son  of . .  according 

to  all  which  is  written  and  expressed  above,  with  an  article  that 
may  be  used  for  taking  symbolic  possession,  this...... day  * 

Of . ;  and  all  L-  fixed  and  established. 

“ . ,  the  son  of . . a  witness. 

“ . ,  the  son  of . .  a  witness.” 

An  older  formula  reads  simply: 

“We  have  written  and  signed  our  names  here  on  this  [date]  • 
and  ail  is  fixed  and  established.”  ’ 

[Names  of  witnesses.] 

Inasmuch  as  the  testimony  of  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses  goes  to  the  substance  of  the  instrument,  the 
formalities  required  are  numerous;  and  great  strict¬ 
ness  is  observed  in  enforcing  them,  although  such 
strictness  is  relaxed  in  the  cases  of  bills  of  divorce 
|  and  bills  of  manumission  of  slaves. 

The  witnesses  must  read  the  document  word  for 
yvord  before  they  sign  it.  It  is  not  suflicient  if  some 
one  else  reads  it  to  them,  though  some  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  read  to  them  by  two 
other  persons.  If  the  document  is  prepared  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  unknown  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  has 
been  translated  for  him,  the  document  is  valid  (Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpaf,  45,  2). 
Mode  of  The  witnesses  must  know*  both  parties 
At-  and  their  names,  or  have  them  properly 
testation,  identified  by  others,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  in  the  absence  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  party  bound,  fraud  in  the  preparation 
of  the  instrument  would  be  more  possible.  In  the 
case  of  a  bill  of  sale  or  an  instrument  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  later  law  somewhat  relaxed  the  rule,  and 
provided  that  the  witnesses  need  know  only  the 
seller  or  the  debtor,  these  being  the  persons  to  be 
bound  respectively  by  these  instruments  {ib.  49,  2). 
According  to  Maimonidcs,  however,  the  strict  rule 
requiring  the  witnesses  to  know  both  parties  can 
not  be  relaxed  (“  Yad,”  Maiweh,  xxiv.  3).  The  wit¬ 
nesses  must  sign  their  own  names;  and  illiterate  wit¬ 
nesses,  unable  to  write,  are  incompetent;  thus,  even 
if  some  one  have  traced  the  signature  for  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  the  latter  have  written  the  letters  over  the 
tracing,  it  is  invalid;  although  some  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  such  cases  the  witness  is  con¬ 
sidered  competent,  especially  so  in  cases  of  bills  of 
divorce. 
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An  attestation  in  the  form  “A.  B.  lias  authorized 
mt*  to  sign  for  him”  is  invalid,  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reason  that  the  subscription  of  the  witness  is 
equivalent  to  testimony  delivered  in  open  court,  and 
hence  must  be  direct,  and  not  hearsay.  In  some 
communities  it  became  customary  for  public  scribes 
to  prepare  all  documents;  in  such  cases  the  "wit¬ 
nesses  appeared  before  the  scribe  and,  if  illiterate, 
directed  and  authorized  the  scribe  to  sign  for  them. 
The  formula  in  such  cases  was:  “A.  B.  has  author¬ 
ized  me  to  sign  this  document  for  him’  ;  and  where 
such  custom  prevailed,  such  attestation  was  consid¬ 
ered  valid  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Hoshen  Mishpat,  45,  5). 

A  peculiar  rule  of  the  Jewish  law’  was  that  the 
signatures  of  the  witnesses  must  be  affixed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  less  than  two  lines  from  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  history  of  this  rule  is  interesting. 
The  older  Talmudic  law,  which  had  no  special  for¬ 
mula  for  documents  whereby  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  document  could  be  fixed  beyond 
Connection  the  danger  of  any  addition  thereto 
with  Body  after  the  witnesses  had  subscribed,  at- 

of  Deed,  tempted  to  prevent  the  addition  of  such 
matter  by  the  rule  quoted  by  Bab 
Amram,  “The  last  line  proves  nothing”  (B.  B. 
16 2«);  meaning  that  if  any  matter  of  importance  was 
brought  into  the  last  line  of  the  document,  it  signi¬ 
fied  nothing,  because  it  was  presumed  that  this  last 
line  had  been  interpolated,  as  the  witnesses  rarely 
signed  their  names  so  closely  to  the  body  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  as  not  to  leave  a  space  wide  enough  for  an 
interpolation. 

Another  rule  is  cited  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Jo- 
liauan :  “  Some  of  the  substance  of  the  document  is 
repeated  in  the  last  line  ”  (B.  B.  161&).  ^  Thus,  by 
summing  up  what  had  already  appeared  in  the  body 
of  the  document,  the  last  line  becomes  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  whatever  except  as  an  indication  of  the  end  of 
the  instrument.  If,  therefore,  the  signature  of  the 
witness  is  at  a  distance  of  a  line  or  a  little  more  than 
a  line  from  the  body  of  tlie  instrument,  no  interpola¬ 
tion  could  take  place.  But  if  the  signatures  are  two 
lines  distant,  then  interpolation  could  take  place,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  first  of  these  two  lines  some  matter  of 
importance  could  be  added,  and  in  the  second  the 
formula  of  repetition  could  be  wTritten.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  rule  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
interpolation  of  this  sort,  the  witnesses  must  sign 
within  the  distance  of  two  lines  from  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  or  tlie  instrument  is  absolutely  void 
(Iloshen  Mislipaf,  l.c.  6).  The  formula  “  Everything 
is  fixed  and  established”  (Q'P!  "Tit?  ^m)  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and, 
as  anything  appearing  thereafter  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  recognized  as  an  interpolation,  the  strictness 
of  the  above  rule  seems  to  be  unnecessary ;  yet  the 
rule  was  nevertheless  not  relaxed,  upon  the  ground 
that  that  w  hich  is  not  done  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  sages  is  not  valid  (w  Be’er  ha-Golah  ”  on 
Iloshen  MishpaJ.  l.c.). 

An  instrument  of  indebtedness  duly  attested  by 
two  witnesses  is  in  some  respects  equivalent  in  its 
effect  to  an  instrument  whkii  has  been  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record  at  modern  law.  The  debt  thus 
secured  becomes  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  debtor; 
and  the  creditor  may  follow*  such  property  for  the 


purpose  of  collecting  his  claim,  even  though  the 
property  lias  been  transferred. to  third  persons  bona 
fide,  because  all  persons  are  presumed 
Deeds  of  to  take  such  property  subject  to  the 
Indebted-  lieu  of  the  debt,  since  the  instrument 
ness.  of  indebtedness  attested  by  tw*o  wit¬ 
nesses  is  deemed  to  be  such  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  debt  as  to  be  legal  notice  to  all  the 
w*orld  (B.  B.  x.  8). 

The  rule  of  law  providing  ihat  at  least  two  wit¬ 
nesses  must  subscribe  does  not  imply  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  has  greater  validity  if  more  than  two  subscribe. 
It  is  simply  a  rule  providing  for  a  proper  form  of 
attestation ;  and  two  witnesses  are  sufficient.  An  in¬ 
strument  attested  by  only  one  witness  is  equivalent 
to  the  oral  testimony  of  one  witness;  and  if  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  repudiated  by  the  person  bound  by  the  in¬ 
strument,  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  purgation 
(B.  B.  x.  1 ;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  51,  2).  For  although 
the  instrument  does  not  create  a  perfect  obligation 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  witness,  it 
nevertheless  raises  the  presumption  of  indebtedness, 
which  the  debtor  is  obliged;  to  meet  by  taking  the 
oath  that  he  does  not  ow*e  anything. 

If  a  duly  signed  instrument  is  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  tw*o  witnesses,  [even  though  they  are 
not  the  signers  of  the  document,  the  creditor 
may  follow*  the  property  of  the  debtor  (ib.  7);  al¬ 
though  some  authorities  do|  not  concede  the  same 
validity  to  the  document  that  is  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  tw’o  as  to  the  one  that  is  subscribed  by 
tw  o  0*  Beer  Heteb  ”  on  Iloshen  Mislipat,  l.c.).  If  a 
document  is  signed  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  some 
of  whom  are  incompetent,  some  authorities  require 
evidence  that  the  witnesses  last  subscribing  are  com¬ 
petent  (ib.  45, 12,  gloss);  but  the  general  rule  seems  to 
be  that  if  there  are  among  the  signers  two  witnesses 
w  ho  are  competent,  the  instrument  is  valid,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  order  they  have  signed,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  all  the  signers  have  been  simultaneously 
called  to  sign  the  document  (ib.  text).  If  there  are 
only  two  witnesses,  and  one  of  them  is  incompetent, 
the  instrument  is  invalid,  even  if  it  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  presence  of  tw*o  qualified  witnesses  (Mai- 
monides,  “  Yad,”  ‘Edut,  xiv.  6;  see  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  130,  17). 

According  to  tlie  Talmudic  principle,  where  Jew¬ 
ish  and  non- Jewish  law*s  differ,  and  the  Jew  is  sub¬ 
rogated  to  the  rights  of  the  non-Jew,  the  case  is  de¬ 
cided  according  to  the  non-Jewisli  law;  hence,  if  a 
non- Jew*  lias  sold  an  instrument  of  indebtedness  to  a 
Jew*,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  jurists  that 
the  rights  of  the  Jew*  are  determined  according  to 
the  non-Jewisli  law*  (Hoshen  Mishp&t,  66,  25).  If 
"such  instrument  of  indebtedness  is  signed  by  the 
witnesses  at  a  distance  of  more  than  tw*o  lines  from 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  this  does  not  invalidate 
such  instrument,  if  the  same  is  valid  according  to 
non-Jewish  law  (ib.  45,  17). 

As  stated  above,  the  strictness  of  the  rules  con¬ 
cerning  attestation  of  instruments  is  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  cases  of  bills  of  divorce  and  bills  of  man¬ 
umission  of  slaves,  since  these  instruments  were 
alw  ays  construed  liberally  in  favor  of  the  slave  to 
be  freed  from  bondage  or  the  woman  to  be  freed 
from  matrimony.  The  subscription  of  the  witnesses 
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to  tile  GET  was  onlainctl  Kabban  Ganmlul  as  a  -^XXO^rTETT  :  A  ICglll  representative  CllipOW- 

niattcr  of  public  policy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ered  to  plead  on  behalf  of  the  person  represented 

proof  of  legal  documents  (Git.  iv.  3) ;  Attorneys  at  law  are  unknown  in  Jewish  law.  The 

Bills  but  after  this  ordinance  it  was  still  for  a  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses 
of  Divorce  long  time  maintained  by  theauthorities  were  conducted  by  the  judges;  ar.din  criminal  cases 

and  Manu-  that  where  there  were  no  subscribing  the  law  imposed  upon  the  judges  the  duty  of  care- 

mission.  witnesses,  but  the  get  had  been  prop-  fully  guarding  the  prisoner’s  rights.  Attorneys  in 

ei’ly  delivered  to  the  wife  in  the  fact  were  permitted  to  appear  for  their  principals  and 

presence  of  witnesses,  it  was  valid,  and  could  be  conduct  litigation,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
j) roved  by  the  witnesses  of  the  delivery  (ib.  ix.  4).  Attorney  for  Plaintiff :  The  Talmudic  law  on 
Although  the  general  rule  required  that  the  witnesses  the  subject-  is  found  in  the  treatise  Baba  Kamma(7Ctf). 
should  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  parties.  According  to  this  passage,  an  Attorney  was  author- 
yet  in  cases  where  the  exigencies  of  the  sit  nation  ized  to  represent  his  principal  only  for  the  purpose 
made  it  impossible  to  follow  the  usual  formalities,  a  of  receiving  property  from  a  bailee  or  trustee,  when 
bill  of  divorce  was  permitted  to  be  delivered  to  the  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  its  ownership  If 
wife,  even  though  the  witnesses  did  not  personally  there  was  a  contest  as  to  the  title  to  the  property, 
know  the  parties  (Git.  G6rt).  If  the  witnesses  did  the  Talmudic  law  did  not  authorize  an  Attorney  to 
not  sign  their  full  names,  or  omitted  the  words  ua  appear. 

witness,”  following  their  names,  it  was  nevertheless  At  the  law  academy  in  Nehardea  it  was  taught 
presumed  that  they  wrote  their  names  with  the  in-  that  an  Attorney  could  appear  only  for  the  purpose 
tention  of  being  witnesses  to  the  document,  and  of  taking  possession  of  real  estate,  but  not  to  re- 
hence  the  attestation  was  deemed  valid  (ib.  ix.  8).  cover  movable  property.  The  Geonim,  however, 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  modified  this  Talmudic  principle,  and  permitted  at- 
two  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  attest  any  instrument:  tomeys  to  appear  in  contested  cases  also.  Rabbi 
this  was  a  curious  form  of  a  bill  of  divorce  known  Hananeel  of  Kairwan,  wTho  lived  during  the  elev- 
as  u  the  folded  get.”  It  was  prepared  in  the  fol-  enth  century,  reports  that  in  his  time  it  was  lawful 
lowing  manner:  A  line  was  written,  the  parchment  to  appoint  attorneys  in  all  cases,  whether  the  con- 
was  then  folded  and  fastened,  and  a  witness  signed  troversy  was  concerning  movable  or  immovable 
on  the  back  of  the  fold;  then  another  line  was  writ-  property,  and  whether  there  was  a  contest  or  not 

ten,  ami  the  parchment  .agaia  folded  mul  fastened,  (Tosafot,  B.  If.  70 a,  j’^DDX) ;  and  this  opinion 

amt  tins  fold  likewise  attested  by  another  witness;  was  generally  accepted  in  the  later  law  (Sliulhan 
and  as  there  were  not  less  than  three  folds,  there  ‘Aruk,  Iloslien  Mishpat,  123,  1). 
could  not  be  less  than  three  witnesses  (B.  B.  x.  1,  2),  The  power  of  Attorney  had  to  be  in  writing,  and 

because  of  the  rule  that  the  folded  get  must  have  as  to  contain  the  words  “  proceed,  litigate,  acquire,  and 

many  witnesses  as  it  has  folds;  and  if  one  fold  was  possess  for  thyself  and  compel  the  adversary  to  give 

^was  Ua  and  was  void  up  what  is  due,”  or  words  to  that  effect;  and  if  such 

(Git  viii.  9, 10).  This  form,  however,  was  no  longer  words  were  not  used,  the  defendant  was  not  obliged 
used  m  Talmudic  times.  Such  instruments  are  to  answer  the  Attorney,  and  could  plead  in  bar  of  the 
declared  absolutely  void  by  the  later  law  (Hoshen  Attorney’s  right  (B.  K.  Ic. ;  Maimonides,  “Yad,” 
Alishpat,  42,  1,  gloss).  Sheluhin,  iii.  1;  Hoslien  Mishpa*,  122,  4). 

^“ckT  Btecwi ?  "'as  f  that  the  relation  of  Attorney 

Klein,  Das  Gcsetz  Mter  das  Gcrichtliche  Bcweisvcrfahrcn  an(i  client  was  like  that  of  partners,  and  that  the  At- 

^,7*e"2fcj  ttolSSteta mvo^£ ' nSSSTiiocnwm  torney  could  f blin. °Thi,llf, of. wlmt  hc  col!ected 5 

evidence.  ^  -  *  ts,  but  t]ie  finai  was  tliat  their 

J-  SR-  D.  AY.  A.  Relation  of  relation  is  like  that  of  principal  and 

ATTIA,  ISAAC  B.  ISAIAH:  Talmudic  sehol-  Attorney  Agent,  and  that  the  Attorney  was 

ar;  lived  in  Aleppo  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  and  obliged  to  account  to  hi3  principal  for 

was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  published  in  Client.  all  that  he  had  done  or  received  (B. 

Leghorn,  1821-31;  (1)  “Eshet  Hayil”’(A  Virtuous  E-  Le.).  The  principal  was  obliged 

Woman),  explaining  Prov.  xxxi  ;  (2)  “  Wavikra  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Attorney  and  to  in- 

.  Tizhak”  (And  Isaac  Called),  annotations  on  the  demnify  llira  for  al>  outlays;  and  all  powers  of  At- 

Pentateuch,  divided  into  three  parts  the  hist  two  of  torney  "'ere  customarily  drawn  with  a  provision  to 

which  are  entitled  “  Doresh  Toh  ”  (He  Who  Preaches  that  effect  (tIoshen  Mishpaf,  122,  6). 

Well)  and  “,Ekeb‘ Ana  wall”  (For  Modesty’s  Sake)-  Any  Person  coul(1  act  ns  Attorney  for  another, 
i  (8)  “  Meslmret  Moslieli  ”  (The  Scrran  t  of  Moses)  con-  E ven  "omen  and  slaves  could  be  empowered.  The 

taining  novella:  on  Maimonides’  Yad  ha-Hazakah  principal’s  own  slaves,  however,  were 

and  its  commentaries;  (4)  “  Rob  Da<mn  ”  (Abundance  Persons  not  permitted  to  represent  him  (ib. 

;  of  Corn),  with  an  appendix,  “Ot  leTobah”  (ASign  of  ®ualifledto  133>  13):  aad.  subject  to  certain  regu- 

!  Good),  on  different  halakic  subjects,  divided  into  two  Act-  lations,  even  non- Jews  were  author- 

parts  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  (5)  “Tannia  ,  .  ...  520,5  10  801  as  attorney8  for  Jewish 

wc-Shayar”  (He  Taught  and  Left  Unexplained),  claimants  (ib.  14).  ..... 

and  (6)  “  Penc  ha-Mavim”  (The  Surface  of  t  lie  Water)  •  Un,ess  specially  authorized  to  do  so,  the  Attorney 

two  volumes  of  annotations  on  the  Pentateuch  ’  00,11,5  not  aPPoint  another  Attorney  in  his  place;  and 

^"t'ocRAFUT :  Zedner.  on.  i {cbr.  Boohs  Brit  ifm'o  «2-  the  principal  could  revoke  the  power  of  Attorney  at 

Bibliotheca  FrialUtmlcriana,  p.  126.  ’  his  will  (ib.  123,  4;  123,  8). 

L •  °-  I.  Br.  In  ease  the  principal  appointed  another  Attorney, 
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this  was  an.  implied  revocation  of  the  jwwer  granted 
to  the  first  one,  unless  the  second  appointment  was 
simply  intended  as  a  precautionary  measure  whereby 
the  second  Attorney  was  substituted  only  in  case  the 
first  could  not  act  (/7a). 

If  the  subject  of  contention  was  a  debt,  the  death 
of  the  principal  revoked  the  power  of  Attorney ;  but 
if  it  was  real  estate,  or  if  the  Attorney  had  been 
given  authority  through  the  ceremony  of  symbolical 
seizure  (Kenyan).  the  death  of  the  principal  was  not 
a  revocation  of  the  power  (tb.  1). 

A  husband  could  act  as  Attorney  for  his  wife  with¬ 
out  aify  special  power  given  to  him,  in  controversies 
concerning  those  portions  of  his  wil  .  <*rty  in 

which  lie  had  usufructuary  rights;  b\-  had  no 
such  implied  power  in  matters  concerning  those  por¬ 
tions  of  her  estate  the  fruits  of  which  she  enjoyed 
(Git.  486;  Iloshen  Mishpat,  l.c,  8). 

Members  of  a  partnership  or  heirs  of  an  estate  of 
which  no  partition  had  been  made  could  appear  as 
attorneys  for  their  copartners  or  coheirs  without  any 
special  power  given  to  them,  because,  their  interest 
being  joint,  each  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  oth¬ 
ers.  If,  however,  one  of  the  coheirs  or  copartners 
was  absent  in  another  city,  and  unable  therefore  to 
intervene  personally  in  the  case,  if  he  so  chose  to 
do,  he  was  not  bound  by  the  action  of  his  coheir  or 
copartner;  and  it  was  a  rule,  therefore,  that  in  cases 
w  here  a  coheir  or  copartner  appeared  to  represent 
the  estate,  the  defendant  might  demand  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Attorney  from  absent  parties 
interested  (Kct.  94//;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Slielu- 
liin,  iii.  3;  Iloshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  9). 

Attorney  for  Defendant:  The  defendant  was 
not  entitled  to  be  represented  at  court  by  an  Attor¬ 
ney  (Iloshen  Mishpat,  124,  1).  The  only  case,  it 
appears,  known  to  the  Talmudists,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  an  Attorney  (“6d3K,  hroXtic)  might 
eventually  be  permitted  to  appear  for  the  defendant, 
was  one  in  which  the  high  priest  was  sued  (Yer. 
Sanli.  ii.,  beginning  19 d). 

The  principal  reason  for  compelling  the  defendant 
to  appear  in  person  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling 
that  if  he  were  obliged  to  face  the  plaintiff  in  open 
court,  there  w  ould  be  a  slighter  probability  of  false 
plea  or  concealment  of  the  truth  on  his  part  (Iloshen 
Mishpat,  l.c. ;  Beer  ha-Golah,  tb.). 

Women  of  standing  and  scholars  were  respected 
to  this  extent,  that  they  were  permitted  to  make 
their  statements  in  their  own  homes  in  the  presence 
of  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  record  of  their  statements 
was  taken  by  the  official  recorder  and  presented  to 
the  court  (Asheri  Sheb,  iv.  2;  Iloshen  Mishpat, 
l.c.).  See  Agency,  and  Attorney,  Pow  er  of. 
j.  sr.  D.  W.  A. 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF  (Harshaah) :  An 
instrument  empowering  an  agent  to  act  on  behalf  of 
a  principal.  The  following  formula  of  a  Power  of 
Attorney  is  taken  from  “Xalmlat  Shib’ah,”  chap, 
xliv. : 

**  A  memorial  of  testimony  taken  before  us  wit  nesses  whose 

names  are  subscribed  below.  On  the . day  of  the  month 

of . .  In  the  year . of  the  creation,  there  came  tiefore  us 

A,  the  son  of  B,  and  lie  said  unto  us,  *  Be  ye  witnesses  and  ac¬ 
quire  from  me  hy  symbolic  seizure  ["  kinyan"]  and  sign  this  and 
give  It  Into  the  hands  of  C,  the  son  of  l),  that  it  may  be  unto  him 


for  a  testimony  and  as  proof  that  I  do  this  voluntarily  and  or 
my  own  free  will.  I  have  given  to  the  said  C,  the  son  of  D,  four 
ells  of  ground,  anil  through  them  and  through  the  aforesaid 
symbolic  seizure,  I  empower  and  authorize  the  said  C,  the  son  of 
I>,  to  1m>  my  attorney  arid  representative  ["  murshah"=empow- 
i»red,  ami  “enielar”=«VroA«vv,  mandatory],  that  he  may  have 
jHiwer  and  authority  to  demand  and  celled  the  amount  which  E, 
the  son  of  F.  owes  me  on  a  certain  instrument  of  indebtedness 
whirl!  1  have  transferred  to  him  [my  attorney] :  "and  now  ac¬ 
quire  it  for  thyself  and  all  rights  under  it;  and  thy  hand  shall 
Ini  as  my  hand;  and  thy  mouth  as  my  mouth;  and  thyaetas 
my  aet ;  and  thy  release  as  my  release ;  and  everything  that 
thou  shalt  do  concerning  the  aforesaid  debt  shall  be  done  as 
though  I  hud  done  it  myself"’;  and  thus  the  aforesaid  A.  son 
of  B.  said  to  the  aforesaid  C,  son  of  1),  ’Go  litigate  and  acquire 
anil  lay  out  whatever  Is  ntwssary  for  tliy  expense,  and  what¬ 
ever  shall  be  decided  for  thee  in  court  1  shall  accept  whether  in 
my  favor  or  against  me,  nor  shall  I  have  the  light  to  say  to 
thee  I  have  sent  thee  to  Ix-neilt  me,  and  notto  harm  my  cause' ; 
and  he  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  summon  the  debtor 
to  court  or  to  compromise  with  him  or  to  extend  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  to  give  acquittance.  To  all  the  above,  the  said  A,  son 
of  B,  bound  himself  by  symbolic  seizure  and  by  the  four  ells  of 
ground  as  aforesaid,  and  by  a  hand-clasp,  and  by  an  audible 
statement,  and  by  a  lawful  oath,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
heavy  Kan  to  approve  and  ratify  everything  that  the  attorney 
may  do.  This  letter  of  attorney  shall  not  be  invalidated  nor 
shall  its  power  be  minimized  by  anything  wrongful  or  detri¬ 
mental  forever ;  but  it  shall  have  permanent  force  and  effect  • 
according  to  the  effect  of  all  letters  of  attorney  that  are  custom¬ 
arily  made  among  Israelites,  according  to  the  regulation  of  our 
sages  of  blessed  memory,  not  as  a  mere  ‘asmakta  *  nor  as  a  mere 
form.  And  we  have  taken  symbolic  possession  from  A,  son  of  B, 
on  behalf  of  C,  son  of  D,  according  to  everything  that  is  written 
and  expressed  above  hy  an  object  through  which  symbolic  pos¬ 
session  may  lawfully  be  taken;  and  all  is  firmly  fixed  and  estab¬ 
lished."  (Signed  by  two  witnesses.) 

The  Power  of  Attorney  is,  like  most  documents  in 
Jewish  law,  prepared  and  signed  by  the  witnesses 
and  not  by  the  parties.  By  the  ceremony  of  sym¬ 
bolic  seizure  and  by  the  conveyance  of  four  ells  of 
ground  to  the  attorney,  the  latter  became  invested 
with  all  the  powers  specifically  defined  in  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  foregoing  formula  contains  all  the  necessary 
and  formal  words  required  by  the  law.  It  enables 
the  attorney  to  expend  money  on  behalf  of  liis  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim,  and  whether 
well  ui  111  spent,  he  is  entitled  to  be  repaid ;  and  it 
furthermore  authorizes  the  attorney  to  bring  suit,  to 
compromise,  to  grant  an  extension  of  time  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  to  give  a  receipt  or  acquittance  to  the 
debtor. 

For  further  explanation  of  the  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  this  formula,  see  articles  Siietarot,  As- 
makta,  Attorney. 

j.  sr.  D.  W.  A. 

ATTRIBUTES :  The  fundamental  and  perma¬ 
nent  properties  of  substance,  so-called  by  logicians 
in  contradistinction  to  accidents,  which  are  modi¬ 
fications  representing  circumstantial  properties  only. 
Aristotle  makes  the  distinction  between  “  fundamen¬ 
tal  being  ”  (ra  tv  ttj  avoig.  bvm)  and  its  fundamental 
properties  (ra  ov/i^E^i/Kora ;  w Metaphysics,”  iv.  80, 
1025a,  30;  and  wDe  Aniinalium  Partibus,”  i.  3,  643a. 
27).  Similarly  the  Arabian-Jewish  philosophers  dis¬ 
criminate  between  “attribute,”  and  mp£, 

“accident”;  and  the  typical  defenders  of  the  Attri¬ 
butes,  the  Sifatiya,  are  called  by  these  philosophers 
D'lNnn  “accepters  of  attributes.”  The  theory 
of  Attributes  was  always  an  important  problem  of 
scholasticism,  because  of  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  came 
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into  prominence  with  Saadia’s  work,  “Emunot  we- 
Deot”  (ii.  5,  53),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Attributes 
is  employed  directly  against  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 
Saadia.  who  denies  the  positive  attributes  of  God, 
with  the  exception  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and 
wisdom,  places  the  following  alternative  before  Chris¬ 
tian  Trinitarianism:  “God  is  either  corporeal  or  in¬ 
corporeal.  If  He  be  considered  corporeal,  positive 
attributes  would  indeed  be  possible,  but  then  the 


idea  of  God  would  be  open  to  the  grossest  anthropo¬ 
morphism  of  the  ignorant  masses.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  be  considered  incorporeal,  lie  can  possess 
no  attributes  (positive  properties),  for  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  attributes  differences  in  God  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  differences  can  be  predicated  of  that 
alone  which  is  corporeal,  not  of  that  which  is  incor¬ 
poreal.”  From  this  comparatively  clear  statement 
of  the  problem  of  Attributes  it  is  apparent  that  it 
touches  the  very  core  of  scholasticism.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  attitude  is  assumed 
toward  it  by  Judaism,  with  its  fundamental  and  con¬ 
stant  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God,  who  possesses 
manifold  spheres  of  work;  with  its  many-sided 
forms  of  revelation;  with  its  all-wise,  all-good,  all- 
powerful,  all-animating  God.  Antithetically  ex¬ 
pressed,  what  is  the  relation  of  unity  to  multiplicity  ? 
Logically  formulated,  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  its  species,  of  the  species  to  its  genus? 
Sociologically  stated,  what  is  the  relation  of  human 
personality  to  the  community,  and  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  on  its  part,  to  the  state? 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  that  the  question 
of  the  Attributes  of  substance — be  this  substance 
God,  Nature,  Atom,  Monad  (ev  uni  -rrdv),  Idea,  Will, 
the  Unknowable — concerns  the  very  highest  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  intellect;  the  question  being  inti¬ 
mately  entwined  with  the  fundamental  problems, 
not  only  of  scholastic,  but  of  all  philosophy,  with 
the  problem,  indeed,  of  universal.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  in  the  Arabian -Jewish  philoso¬ 
phy  there  should  be  a  division  between  the  defend¬ 
ers  and  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  Attributes ; 
or  that  within  the  held  of  attribute-conception  the 
most  minutiose  attempts  at  adjustment  are  evolved, 
as  was  so  ably  shown  in  the  pioneer  literary  produc- 
T.?r°i  Davi(!  Kftufm{*nn,  “  Attributenlehre  in  der 
Judischen  Religionsphilosophie,”  Gotha,  1877. 

Though  the  problem  of  Attributes  merited  the 
most  earnest  consideration  of  the  loftiest  minds 
the  treatment  it  actually  received  w'as  barren  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  IIow  great  was  the 
aVT  °r  “holaply  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
Attributes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century  much  of  the  thought  of  a  Des- 
car  es,  a  Locke,  and  a  Spinoza  w'as  devoted  to  it, 
an  iat  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  could 
occur  such  a  vigorous  discussion  concerning  the 
p  per  interpretation  of  Attributes  as  that  which 
Jl1act  bctwcen  J-  E.  /  Erdmann  and  Kuno 
f  S  iri,x?e^a1rtl,s(in  Ms“Prineipia  Philosophise,” 
butnm”  (  mxvtl  tIle distinction  between “attri- 
it  tZ  ird  mrKiUS?,;  but  Spinoza  was  first  to 
a  Rvll  °f  At.tril)lItes  in  the  ™ry  center  of 
the VmnH  ^  tribute  t  understand  whatever 
substAT^1  ,ls  constituting  the  essence  of 

substance”  (“Ethics,”  i.,  def.  4).  God  therefore  is 


conceived  as  containing  infinite  Attributes,  each  one 
of  which  expresses  His  eternal  essence  (ib.  prop, 
xi.).  Of  all  of  the  divine  Attributes,  however,  the 
human  mind  conceives  but  two,  thought  and  exten¬ 
sion  (“Ethics,”  ii.,  prop.  1  and  2).  While  Erdmann 
explained  these  Attributes  of  Spinoza  as  being 
merely  the  modes  of  cognition  in  the  mind  consider¬ 
ing  them,  Fischer  maintained  that  they  wTere  real 
and  separate  forms  of  the  substance's  existence. 

This  modern  example  will  serve  to. show'  that  spec¬ 
ulative  metaphysics  still  lias  its  attribute-problem. 
Indeed,  even  the  natural  sciences  of  to-daj'  have,  on 
t  their  metaphysical  side,  attributive  implications. 
Witness,  for  example,  ILlckel’s  naturalistic  monism 
(see  Ludwig  Stein,  in  “Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophic,”  ii.  319,  1898;  idem.  “Sociale  Fragen 
im  Licit tc  der  Philosophic,”  p.  516,  1897;  idem,  “An 
der  Wende  dcs  Jahrhunderts,”  p.  894,  1899)/  The 
historical  continuity  of  philosophy  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  old  problems  are  continually  being  re¬ 
vived  and  modified  through  the  influence  of  new 
ideas.  Each  succeeding  age  presents  for  its  own  con¬ 
sideration  the  problem  of  Attributes—though  clad  in 
its  own  scientific  phraseology.  With  scholasticism 
the  problem  of  Attributes  was  a  theological  one; 
w'itli  Spinoza  it  w'as  a  mathematical  one  (the  relation 
of  the  One  to  the  Many);  w  ith  Ilackel  it  is  a  biolog¬ 
ical  problem  (the  relation  of  the  Organic  to  the  Inor¬ 
ganic).  HflckcUs  monistic  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  (calling  it  “the  conception  of  coming  ages”)  is 
in  substance  that  the  forms  of  organic,  as  wrell  as 
those  of  inorganic,  matter  are  the  necessary  products 
of  natural  forces.  It  is  readily  seen,  however,  that 
his  “  natural  forces  ”  of  the  underlj'ing  substance  are 
in  truth  just  as  attributive  as  any  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  a  Spinoza  or  of  any  section  of  scholas¬ 
ticism. 

Certain  basic  problems  of  metaphysics  recur  at 
intervals  throughout  the  ages,  clothed  always  in  the 
scientific  dress  of  the  period,  and  receive  more  or 
less  adequate  formulation  according  to  some  one  or 
the  other  of  the  dominant  scientific  tendencies  of  the 
day. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  w'hcther  it  w'as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Motazilites  or  the  desire  to  convince 
his  Karaite  adversaries  of  the  danger  of  always  ta¬ 
king  Biblical  words  literally,  that  actuated  Saadia  in 
raising  the  question  of  the  divine  Attributes,  He 
was,  however,  the  first  among  Jewish  w  riters  to  do 
so;  and  the  question  having  been  propounded,  it 
was  thereafter  considered  by  all  the  philosophers, 
each  making  an  effort  at  its  solution  according  to 
his  respective  school. 

Saadia,  like  the  Motazilites,  denies  all  Attributes 
save  those  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  wisdom, 
inasmuch  as  these  four,  expressing  as  the}'  do  the 
very  essence  of  God,  involve  neither 
Saadia.  multiplicity  nor  variety  in  Him ;  and 
furthermore  because  each  of  these  four 
essential  Attributes  being  necessitated  by,  or  imply¬ 
ing,  the  other,  they  can  be  reduced  to  one  attribute. 
No  other  divine  attribute  found  in  the  Bible  can  be 
taken  literally  without  surrender  to  coarse  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  (“Kitab  al-Imanat  WaM‘tikadat,”  ed. 
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Landaucr,  pp.  80-00),  But  Saadia,  in  admitting 
these  four  Attributes,  did  not  foresee  tlie  objection 
of  Maimonides,  that  these  Attributes  either  add  to 
the  essence  of  God— and  in  that  case  they  ascribe  to 
Him  accidents,  which  ascription  is  inadmissible — or 
are  useless  repetitions.  Indeed  these  Attributes  are 
in  such  predicament  that  if  the  question  be  asked, 
**  What  is  God  V  ”  it  should  be  answered, “  God  is  God  ” 
(compare  “Moreh,”  i.  52).  This  objection  did  not 
escape  Baby  a,  whose  theory  of  Attributes  is  accord¬ 
ingly  more  precise.  The  author  of  “  Duties  of  the 
Heart”  divides  Attributes  into  two 
Bahya.  classes,  those  that  indicate  God’s  es¬ 
sence  (“  dhatiyat  ”)  and  those  that  ex¬ 
press  His  actions  (“fa’iliyat”).  The  essential  Attri¬ 
butes  are  those  of  existence,  unity,  and  eternity, 
which,  being  every  one  of  them  necessitated  by  the 
others,  are  in  fact  but  one.  However,  in  describing 
God  by  these  Attributes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  do  not  present  Him  as  an  existing,  eternal, 
and  unique  being,  inasmuch  as  the  sense  generally 
attached  to  these  expressions  can  not  be  applied  to 
God,  who  is  bej’ond  our  conception ;  they  simply 
negative  the  possibility  of  His  having  the  opposite 
Attributes  (“Duties  of  tlie  Heart,”  x.). 

With  Judah  lia-Levi  the  question  changes.  While 
Saadia  admits  without  reserve  four  essential  Attri¬ 
butes,  and  while  Bahya  does  not.  object  to  three, 
provided  they  he  taken  negatively,  and 
Judah  while  both  refuse  to  admit  any  other 
ha-Levi.  Attributes  than  these,  Judali  ha-Levi 
sees  no  harm  in  Attributes  other  than 
essential,  provided  they  he  used  negatively.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  divides  all  Attributes  found  in  the 
Bible  into  three  classes,  namely :  into  active  (w  taziri- 
yah  ”),  such  as  rich-making  (TC’JHD  =  he  maketh 
rich),  poor-making  (t^-vj^  —  he  maketh  poor),  etc. ; 
into  relative  (“  idafiyat”),  such  as  blessed  ("jra). 
merciful  (Dim),  etc. ;  and  into  negative  (“  salbiyali  ”), 
which  comprise  all  essential  Attributes,  inasmuch  as 
all  essential  Attributes  must  he  taken  negatively. 
The  names  of  God  found  in  the  Bible  are  all,  except 
the  Tetragrammaton,  Attributes  belonging  to  one  or 
another  of  the  three  classes  mentioned  (“Cuzari,” 
pp.  73  ct  8eq.y  ed.  Hirschfeld). 

Abraham  ibn  Daud.  like  Judah  ha-Levi,  admits  all 
relative  Attributes,  As  for  the  essential  ones,  there 
are  eight  by  which  God  can  be  described,  for  the 
simple  investigation  of  their  mutual  relations  shows 
that  they  have  not  the  same  significations  as  are  gen¬ 
erally  attached  to  them.  These  eight  are  unity,  ex¬ 
istence,  immutability,  truth,  life,  knowledge,  power, 
and  will  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  pp.  54  et  seq.). 

Maimonides,  on  this  question,  adopts  the  theory 
of  Aristotle.  He  divides  the  positive  Attributes  into 
four  classes:  (1)  Those  that  include  all  the  essential 
properties  of  an  object.  Such  Attri- 
Uaimon-  butes,  however,  can  not  he  applied  to 
ides*  God,  because, as  all  philosophers  agree, 

God  can  not  he  defined — definition 
being  established  only  by  giving  the  genus  and  the 
specific  differentia.  (2)  Those  that  include  only  a 
part  of  the  essential  properties.  Neither  can  these 
Attributes  be  applied  to  God,  who,  being  incorporeal, 
has  no  parts.  (3)  Those  that  indicate  a  quality. 
These  latter  also  are  inapplicable  to  God,  who,  hav¬ 


ing  no  soul,  is  not  subjected  to  psychical  affections, 
that  indicate  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another. 
(4)  Those  that  express  actions  or  effects.  At  first 
sight  the  two  last-mentioned  Attributes  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  God,  because,  having  no  connection  with  His 
essence,  they  do  not  imply  any  multiplicity  or  vari¬ 
ety  in  Him ;  hut  ou  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  these  present  many  difficulties.  There  is 
only  one  kind  of  Attributes  by  which  God  can  be 
described,  and  those  are  negative  Attributes. 

Spinoza  follows  Maimonides  to  a  certain  degree. 
Like  him  he  says  that  the  essential  Attributes  of 
power  and  will  do  not  exist  in  reference  to  God;  for 
lie  can  not  have  power  or  will  as  regards  Himself 
(compare  “Cogitata  Metapliysica,  ”  part  ii.,  ch.  viii. 
§  2).  He  agrees  with  him  likewise  in  declaring  that 
God’s  essence  is  not  complex  hut  simple  (ib.  v.,  vi.). 
But  while  Maimonides  concludes  from  this  concep¬ 
tion  that  all  positive  Attributes  must  be  banished 
from  God,  Spinoza  makes  a  distinction  between 
proprieties  and  Attributes,  and  maintains  that  God 
is  conceived  by  an  infinite  variety  of  Attributes, 
every  one  of  which  expresses  His  eternal  essence 
(“Ethics,”  part  i.,  prop.  x.). 

Bibliography  :  D.  Kaufmann,  Attributeiilehrc  in  der  Ji l~ 

d  iachc  n  JR  cl  igionsph  ilotsoph  it. 

X.  I.  BR. 

ATJB,  m&SCH:  Rabbi  and  Talmudist;  bom, 
1807,  in  Baiersdorf.  a  small  town  near  Erlangen, 
the  birthplace  of  a  number  of  prominent  Jews; 
died  at  Munich,  1876.  He  studied  in  Prague  and 
became  known  as  a  Talmudist.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  chief  rabbi  of  Munich,  which  position  he 
filled  for  forty-nine  years.  His  congregation  was 
composed  both  of  Orthodox  and  of  Reform  Jew's, 
but  he  held  its  various  elements  together  by  his  love 
of  peace,  gaining  through  this  strongly  marked  trait 
the  name  of  “ba’al  sliolom”  (peacemaker).  In  1848 
lie  w'as  one  of  the  principal  workers  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jew's  and  the  abolition  of  tlie  law  under 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  married  Jews  were 
allow'ed  to  live  in  each  town.  Aub  wTas  held  in 
high  esteem  and  favor  by  three  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Ludwig  I.,  Maximilian,  and  Ludwig  II.  The  last- 
named  decorated  him,  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
with  tlie  Cross  of  St.  Michael.  S. 

ATJB,  JOSEPH:  Oculist;  horn  in  1846;  died 
May  13,  1888,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  attended  the 
Talmud  Yelodim  Institute  and  the  public  schools, 
and  later  entered  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  He 
then  went  to  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  where  he  received 
the  degTee  of  M.D.  After  serving  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Austro-Prussian  w  ar,  he  studied  at  Paris  and 
Berlin  under  the  eminent  oculists  Liehreich  and 
Albrecht  von  Grafe,  and  then  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Knapp  in  Vienna.  On  the  latter’s  removal  to 
New  York,  Aub  settled  permanently  in  Cincinnati, 
where  his  remarkable  success  as  an  operator  soon 
insured  him  a  large  practise.  Aub  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  the  electromagnet  for  removing  foreign 
bodies  from  the  eye.  He  was  oculist  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Hospital,  and  for  five  years  professor  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
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and  Surgery.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  on 
this  subject  to  medical  periodicals. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicles,  June  1*  1888.  p.  7. 

a.  B.  B. 


ABB,  JOSEPH:  German  rabbi;  cousin  of 
ilirseh  A ub ;  born  at  Bciersdorf,  in  Bavaria,  1805;  died 
3 lay  22,  1880.  He  held  various  rabbinical  posts  for 
fifty  years,  first  in  Baireutli  (1880-50),  then  in  Ma- 
yence  (1850-05),  and,  finally,  in  Berlin  from  1865  until 
his  death.  Joseph  Aub  was  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  first  Bavarian  rabbis  who  delivered  their  sermons 
in  German  and  published  them  later  in  pant pli let 
form.  lie  was  a  partizanof  the  Reform  movement, 
but  without  losing  the  historic  ground  of  Judaism. 
He  founded  a  weekly  entitled  u Sinai”  in  1846,  but 
this  independent  organ  met  with  mediocre  success 
only.  Among  his  writings  on  theological  questions 
maybe  mentioned:  “ Bctrachtungen  und  Widerle- 
gungen,”  in  two  parts,  1839 ; “  Biblischcs  Sprachbuch 
fur  den  Vorbereitenden  Unterricht  in  der  Mosaischen 
Religion,”  1868;  “Grundlage  zu  einem  Wissen- 
sclmftlichen  Unterrichtc  in  derMosilischen  Religion.” 
Bibliography:  Allgcmcine  Zcitung  dcs  Judcnthums ,  1880, 


AUB,  LUDWIG :  Author  and  poet;  born  Aug. 
4,  1862,  in  Munich,  Germany.  He  is  a  grandson 
of  the  rabbi  Hirsch  Aub,  of  Munich.  When  his 
father ,  Max  Aub,  a  lawyer,  was  recalled  to  Munich 
from  tlie  little  town  of  TJlTenheim,  Franconia,  where 
he  held  an  office  under  the  government,  Ludwig  en¬ 
tered  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city. 

From  early  boyhood  he  gave  evidence  of  that  all- 
absorbing  love  for  books  which  afterward  led  him 
to  seek  employment  with  different  firms  of  book¬ 
sellers  in  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  until  he  himself  be¬ 
came  a  dealer  in  rare  books.  This  occupation  gave 
him  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  modern  German 
literature  and,  at  the  same  time,  put  him  in  touch 
Awth  men  calculated  to  stimulate  his  literary  tastes. 
Unfortunately  a  serious  affection  of  his  eyes  not  only 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  business,  but  has  seriously 
interfered  with  his  literary  career.  Aub  has  occa¬ 
sionally  cliampioned  Jewish  interests  against  anti- 
Semitic  attacks. 

His  first  attempt  as  author  was  with  “Abriss 
der  Deutschen  Literaturgeschichte,”  Leipsic,  1888. 
The  “MQnclmer  G’stanzl  n,”  a  book  of  poems  in  the 
North-Bavarian  dialect,  which  appeared  in  1889, 
met  with  pronounced  success.  In  the  same  year 
Aub,  in  collaboration  with  Thom,  published  a  col-, 
lection  of  aphorisms  and  epigrams  under  the  title  of 
“Gnomcn  und  Kobolde.”  j 


•  *S  ^res^en^  *be  Orion  Literary  Association 
m  Munich,  which  he  founded,  and  is  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  German  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

Bln>SAS!T:rFa^^  Didahtische  Litcratur ;  Hln- 

«»**);  Brflnner. 


A.  S.  C. 


AUBBXOT,  HUGHES :  A  provost  of  Paris, 
rrance;  born  at  Dijon;  died  in  Burgundy  in  1882. 
mam**3  in  °fflce  at  ^  accession  of  Charles  VI. 
(1380),  when  the  populace,  irritated  beyond  endur¬ 
ance  by  the  taxes  levied  upon  them,  demanded  of 
ie  1D&  “Jews  and  usurers  be  expelled  from 


Paris”  (J.  des  Ursins,  “Histoire  de  Charles  VLn). 
Without  waiting  for  the  king’s  action,  u  some  of  the 
lower  classes  .  .  .  ran  about  the  city,  .  .  .  entered 
about  forty  of  the  Jewish  houses,  robbing  them  of 
plate,  jewels,  clothes,  and  bonds”  (ibid.).  For  four 
days  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  were  attacked  and 
thus  pillaged.  The  mob  rushed  upon  the  terrified 
Hebrews,  cut  their  throats  and  tore  from  the  arms  of 
mot  hers  infants  whom  they  hurried  to  the  churches  so 
that  they  might  be  baptized  (Halphcn,  “Legislation 
Concernant  les  Israelites,”  Introduction).  Aubriot 
earnestly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Jews  before  the 
king,  and  through  liis  influence  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  royal  decree,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the 
children  to  their  mothers  and  the  restitution  of  all 
property  taken  from  the  Jews. 

For  thus  championing  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  Au¬ 
briot  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Church,  which  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  being  secretly  a  Jew,  and  accused 
Him  of  various  crimes,  including  that  of  immorality 
with  Jewesses  (J.  des  Ursins,  f.r. ;  compare  Sauval, 
“Antiquities  de  Paris,”  ii.,  book  x.).  Aubriot  was 
Anally  compelled  to  do  penance  and  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water. 

He  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  but  about  a  year 
later  (1382)  was  released  by  the  mob,  during  the  riots 
of  the  “Maillotins.”  Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  the 
rioters,  unrestrained  in  their  fury  (Felibien,  “His- 
toire  de  la  Ville  de  Paris”),  fell  upon  them,  massa¬ 
cring  great  numbers,  and  pillaging  their  homes  (“  Or- 
donnances  des  Rois  de  France,”  vi.). 

Of  the  survivors  of  this  massacre  some  fled,  while 
others  were  baptized;  the  monejs  and  other  valuable 
property  being  given  to  the  Chapel  of  Vincennes 
(Leon  Kahn,  “Les  Juifs  a  Paris,”  p.  31). 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcsch.  der  Jude n,  viiL  39;  Bc^darrides, 
Les  Juifs  en  Franc* \  p.  248;  Depping,  Les  Juifs  dans  Zc 
JMoycn  Age ,  p.  184. 

«•  S.  K. 

AUEXt,  LEOPOLD:  Hungarian  violinist;  son 
of  a  poor  house-painter;  bom  in  Yeszprim,  Hun¬ 
gary,  June  7,  1845.  His  musical  talent  manifested 
itself  early.  When  only  four  years  old  he  marched 
in  front  of  the  revolutionary  troops,  beating  the 
drum,  and  exciting  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  the 
spectators.  He  received  his  first  musical  education 
from  Ridley  Kolene  at  the  Conservatory  at  Buda¬ 
pest  ;  then  went  to  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where 
he  studied  under  Dont  (1857-58);  and  completed  his 
st  udies  with  J oacliim  at  Berlin.  He  was  musical  con¬ 
ductor  at  DQsseldorf  from  1863  to  1865,  and  at  Ham¬ 
burg  from  1886  to  1868.  On  the  invitation  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Musical  Society  he  succeeded  Wieniaw- 
ski  as  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  conservatory 
there.  Appointed  soloist  of  the  imperial  theaters 
(1873),  with  the  title  “court-soloist  to  the  Czar,”  he 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  imperial  court-singers 
(1880-81),  and  later  led  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Musical  Society  (1887-92).  Auer  still  oc¬ 
cupies  this  last  position  (1902).  From  1881  to  1888 
he  made  a  number  of  tours  through  Europe  as  a  solo 
violinist,  and  participated  in  the  musical  festivals  at 
Carlsrube  (1885)  and  DQsseldorf  (1888). 

His  eminence  as  a  talented  musical  instructor  is 
attested  by  the  many  renowned  violin-players  that 
have  been  among  his  more  than  forty  pupils;  of 
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them  Koliiknvski,  soloist  of  the  Imperial  Theater  at 
Moscow;  Krasnokutski,  Pustcrnakov,  Galkin,  Mly- 
narski,  Korguyev,  and  Krftger,  the  last  four  soloists 
of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  many  more  celebrated  artists  of  the  imperial 
.theaters  of  St.  Petersburg.  Some  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  among  them  u  Tamil  telle  de  Concert”  and 
“Rhapsodic  Ilongroise”  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
transpositions  for  the  violin,  have  been  published  by 
Bote  and  Back  in  Berlin,  and  by  Fr.  Kistner  in 
Leipsic. 

Bibliography  :  Entzikloi+cilichcvki  SHovar*  if.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  1893;  Khrlith-U‘Pfc;e.  Cdcbratal  Violinists,  1897,  *.r.j 

Rlemann,  Musiklcsilam*  1900,  x.r. ;  Baker,  Biographical 

Dirt,  of  Musicians*  New  York,  1900. 

8.  II.  R. 

AUERBACH :  A  family  of  scholars,  the  progen¬ 
itor  of  which  was  Moses  Auerbach,  court  Jew  to 
the  bishop  of  Regensburg,  about  1497.  One  of  his 
daughters,  who  went  after  her  marriage  to  Cracow, 
is  the  reputed  ancestress  of  the  celebrated  R.  Moses 
Isserles  (K'tyi). 

Another  branch  of  the  family  settled  at  Vienna. 
A  near  relative,  Meshullam  Solomon  Eischhof- 
Auerbach,  occupied  such  an  eminent  position  in 
the  community  of  Vienna  that  he  married  Miriam, 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  rabbi  and  physician 
Leo  Lucerna  (Judah  Lob  Ma’or-katon).  She  died 
July  29,  1654  (Frankl,  “Inschriften,”  No.  202).  In 
his  old  age  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  driven  from 
Vienna  and  exiled  (1670)  with  his  coreligionists.  Be¬ 
fore  his  death  (1677)  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  sons  occupy  honorable  positions.  Nearljr  twenty 
years  before,  his  son  Menahem  Mendel  Auerbach 
was  called  as  rabbi  to  Reussnitz,  Moravia,  after  hav¬ 
ing  officiated  as  assessor  to  the  rabbinate  at  Cracow. 
The  pupil  of  such  men  as  Lipmann  Heller,  Joel 
Silrkes,  Joshua  b.  Joseph,  at  the  Talmud  school  in 
Cracow,  Menahem  Mendel  attained  such  a  reputation 
as  a  Talmudic  authority  that  the  rabbis  of  large  for¬ 
eign  communities  submitted  difficult  questions  to 
him  for  decision.  (For  detailed  account  of  his  career 
«ee  separate  article.) 

The  best  known  among  Mendel’s  brothers  is  Si¬ 
mon.  who  at  the  age- of  23  wrote  a  penitential  poem, 
on  t  he  occasion  of  an  epidemic  that  broke  out  among 
children  in  Vienna,  in  1634.  This  poem  passed 
through  several  editions,  under  the  title  “Mish'on 
(sic)  la-Yeladim”  (Support  to  Children),  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1711.  The  author  died  March  11, 1638, 
at  Eibenschfttz,  The  poem  was  printed  by  the 
grandson  of  the  author,  Meshullam  Solomon  Fiscli- 
hof.  who  added  a  commentary,  “Rab  Shalom” 
(Much  Peace).  He  also  published  several  prayers 
and  hymns  of  Israel  Nagara,  with  additions  of  his 
own  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1712). 

Hayyim,'  a  second  brother  of  Menahem  Mendel, 
settled  at  Cracow,  but  later  returned  to  Vienna  as 
assessor  of  the  rabbinate,  dying  there  Oct.  7,  1665. 
A  third  brother,  Benjamin  Wolf,  settled  at  Nikols- 
burg,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  elder  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  even  officiating  temporarily  as  chairman  of 
the  college  of  the  rabbinate.  His  testament,  printed 
together  with  the  work  **Mekor  Hokmah”  (Source 
of  Wisdom),  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  pious  reflection,  was  published 
by  his  son,  Keshullam  Solomon,  assessor  of  the 


rabbinate  at  Nikolsburg,  who  published  an  ethical 
work  at  the  same  time.  Menahem  Mendel's  succes¬ 
sor  as  rabbi  of  Krotoschiu  was  his  grandson  who 
bore  the  same  name  (the  son  of  Moses  Auerbach — 
died  May  9,  1739),  and  was  president  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Krotoschiu  and  of  the  Synod  of  the  Four 
Lands.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Saul  of 
Cracow.  A  son  of  the  Simon  Wolf  mentioned  above 
was  David  Tebele,  sumained  “Ila-Kadosli  ”  (the 
Iloly),  who  died  as  rabbi  of  Prague.  Ilis  name  was 
commemorated  by  his  son  Samuel,  the  author  of 
“Hesed  Shemuel”  (Samuel's  Charity),  Amsterdam. 

A  member  of  the  same  family  was  Piiixeas  Aukk- 
BACH,  president  of  the  Jewish  court  at  Cracow 
(1695),  and  author  of  “Halakah  Bemrah”  (Luc  id 
Law),  a  commentary  on  Onili  Hay  vim. 

Hirscb  Auerbach,  belongs  to  another  branch  of 
the  family.  He  was  first  assessor  of  the  rabbinate 
at  Brody,  fleeing  thence  to  Germany  with  a  part  of 
the  community  to  escape  exorbitant  taxation  and  the 
machinations  of  informers.  After  wandering  from 
one  place  to  another  he  settled  at  Worms,  wliitlier 
he  had  been  called  in  1733  to  R.  Lob  Sinzheim’s  col¬ 
lege,  and  was  appointed  rabbi  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nity  in  1763.  He  died  at  Worms  3Iav  3, 1778,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  life,  his  pious  wife  Dobresch  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  president  Isaac  at  Brody)  dying  few 
weeks  before  him.  Ilis  son,  bom  at  Brody,  Abiezri 
Selig,  was  at  first  rabbi  at  Edenkoben,  then  at  Bux- 
weiler,  where  he  died  1767;  his  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Sinzheim.  rabbi  at  Trierand  Niederehnheim. 
d.  i  L  L 

AUERBACH,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ABIEZRI 
SELIG :  German  rabbi ;  bom  at  Buxwciler,  Alsace, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  at 
Bonn  Nov.  3,  1846.  Being  a  descendant  of  an  old 
rabbinical  family,  he  was  destined  from  his  child¬ 
hood  for  the  rabbinate,  and  was  educated  first  by  his 
grandfather  at  Worms,  and  later  by  bis  uncle,  David 
Sinzheim,  subsequently  president  of  the  central  con¬ 
sistory  at  Paris.  Under  the  latter’s  direction,  Auer¬ 
bach  acquired  not  only  extensive  Talmudic  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  a  secular  education  as  well.  When,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Cerfberr  of  Medelsheim,  a  Jewish 
community  had  been  formed  at  Strasburg,  Auerbach 
was  charged  with  its  administration.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  Auerb«M;h,on 
account  of  his  connection  with  Gerfberr  (who  as 
former  contractor  to  the  royal  army  was  suspected 
by  the  revolutionists),  was  thrown  into  prison 
where  he  remained  a  whole  year.  On  leaving  Stras- 
burg  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Forbach,  then  at 
Neuwied,  and  in  1809  at  Bonn.  In  1837  he  resigned 
the  latter  position,  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  but  really  to  have  his  son  succeed  him  in  his 
place. 

Auerbach  was  the  author  of  several  liturgical 
poems  and  prayers,  and  of  a  poem  on  the  abolition  of 
the  poll-tax,  entitled  “  Dibre  ha-Mekes  we-Be|uloh  w 
(History  of  the  Tax  and  its  Abolition),  still  extant 
in  manuscript.  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Cerf¬ 
berr,  who  by  his  intervention  brought  about  the 
abolition.  A.  specimen  of  the  poem  was  given  by 
Fuenn,  who  was  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript. 
Auerbach  left  seven  sons,  among  whom  the  best 
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known  was  Benjamin  Ilirsch  Auerbach,  rabbi  at 
Darmstadt  and  Ilalberstadt,  who  died  in  the  latter 


city  Sept.  30,  1872. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kcnc±ct  TisracJ ,  p.277;  AJlgcmcinc 
zJffiiiifl  de*  Judcnthums ,  1839,  No.  98,  p.  593. 

L.  G.  I-  BR. 

AUERBACH,  BARUCH:  Educator  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist;  born  in  Inoworazlaw,  in  the  province  of 
Posen,  Prussia,  Aug.  14,  1793;  died  at  Berlin,  Jan. 
22,  1864.  lie  was  the  founder  and  life-long  director 
of*  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Berlin.  Being  the 
son  of  a  poor  rabbi,  the  days  of  his  boyhood  were 


(Aft«r  a  photograph.) 


spent  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish 
literature.  In  1817  he  went  to  Berlin,  following  his 
■elder  brother,  Dr.  I.  L.  Auerbach,  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  some  reputation  in  the  Jewish  community 
as  a  minister  and  preacher.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  university,  where  he  paid  special  at- 
1  tention  to  the  classical  languages,  he  became,  in 
1829,  principal  of  a  school  for  Jewish  boys  in  Berlin. 

In  1833  he  took  under  his  care,  into  his  own  house, 
four  orphan  children,  for  whom  no  special  provision 
had  been  made;  and  from  this  small  beginning  grew 
the  noble  institution  now  connected  with  his  name. 

In  1843,  when  15  bojrs  were  under  Auerbach’s 
care,  he  took  also  some  Jewish  girls  left  without  par¬ 
ents  into  his  house,  and  ten  years  later  the  institu¬ 
tion  had  grown  so  much  that  50  boys  and  26  girls 
were  housed  in  a  special  building  iu  the  Oranien- 


burgerstrasse,  Berlin.  The  institution  has  since 
been  moved  to  the  Sehonhiluscrallee,  Berlin.  Nearly 
300  children  were  cared  for  during  his  lifetime; 
and  on  the  day  of  his  death  there  were  70  orphans  in 
the  asylum,  while  the  total  amount  of  funds  collected 
by  Auerbach’s  indefatigable  efforts  reached  tlie  sum 
of  600,000  thalers  (about  $450,000),  in  addition  to  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  grounds  of  the  asylum. 

Nothing  gives  a  clearer  insight  into  both  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  and  the  character  of  its  founder 
than  his  own  oft-repeated  words:  “Orphans  are  not 
merely  poor  children,  but  children  without  parents; 
to  raise  and  bring  them  up,  an  orphan  asylum  should 
give  those  children  not  merely  bread  and  a  shelter, 
but  parental  love  also,  and  practical  training.” 

8.  II.  BA. 

AUERBACH,  BENJAMIN  HIRSCH:  One 

of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  modern  German 
orthodoxy;  born  at  Neuwied  in  1808 ;  died  at  Ilal- 
berstadt  Sept.  30,  1872.  His  father,  Abraham 
Auerbach— a  descendant  of  an  old  rabbinical  family 
which  traced  its  origin  back  to  Menahem  Auerbach, 
one  of  the  exiles  of  Vienna— was  on  the  maternal 
side  a  nephew  of  Joseph  David  Sinzheim,  the  first 
president  of  the  French  Sanhedrin,  and  after  having 
held  various  rabbinical  positions  became  rabbi  oi  ihe 
consistory  of  Bonn.  Benjamin  received  his  first  in¬ 
struction  from  his  father,  subsequently  studying  at 
the  yeshibot  of  Krefeld  and  Worms.  Well  equipped 
with  Talmudic  learning  he  entered  the  University 
of  Marburg,  where  he  studied  from  1831  to  1834. 
Immediately  afterward  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate 
of  Hanau,  but  declined,  preferring  the  call  to  Darm¬ 
stadt,  as  chief  rabbi  (Landesrabbiner)  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Ilcsse,  for  which  office  no  less  a  personage 
than  Zunz  was  his  competitor.  His  position  was, 
however,  very  difficult,  as  he  was  strict’ j  Orthodox, 
while  the  majority  of  the  congregation  vere  Liberal. 
He  remained  for  twenty-three  years,  but  was  forced 
to  resign  in  1857.  He  went  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  lie  busied  himself  with  literary  work 
until,  in  1863,  lie  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Halberstadt, 
in  which  post  he  served  until  his  death. 

As  a  scholar  and  author,  Auerbach  ranks  among 
the  first  in  his  party.  He  was  among  the  first  Or¬ 
thodox  rabbis  that  preached  in  pure  German ;  and 
his  text-book  for  religious  instruction  enjoys  de¬ 
served  popularity.  In  the  controversy  aroused  by 
the  publication  of  Zacliarias  Frankel’s  “Darke  ha- 
Mishnah,”  be  naturally  sided  with  Frenkel's  oppo¬ 
nents,  defending  the  view  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
rabbinical  law.  Besides  numerous  sermons,  he  pub¬ 
lished:  (1)  “Lehrbuch  der  Israel  it ischen  Religion,” 
1839,  3d  ed.,  by  his  son  Selig  Auerbach,  Giessen, 
1893;  (2)  “Berit  Abraham,  Oder  die  Besclmeidupgs- 
feier  und  die  Dabei  Stattfindenden  Gebete  und  Ge- 
siinge.  In’s  Deutsche  Uebersetzt  und  mit  einer  Aus- 
fillirlichen  Literarhistorischen  Einleitung  Versehen,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1869,  2d  ed.,  1880;  (8)  wHa- 
Zofeh  ‘al  Darke  ha-Mishnah,”  a  criticism  of  Fren¬ 
kel’s  “Introduction  to  the  Mishnah,”  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1861;  (4)  “Mishnat  R,  Nathan,”  notes 
on  the  Mishnah,  written  by  Nathan  Adler  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  who  had  been  Abraham  Auerbach's  teacher. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1862;  (5)  “Seferlia-Eshkol,” 
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an  edition  of  the  ritual  code  of  Abraham  of  Nar- 
bonne,  Ilalberstadt,  1863:  and  (6)  “  Geschiehte  der 
Israelitischen  Gemeinde  Ilalberstadt,”  Ilalberstadt, 
1866. 

BinLior.RAriiY :  Geiger's  Jttil.  Zcit.  i.  127,  195,  253;  Ally. 
Zcxt.  il.  Ju<t.  itf>7,  pp.  2<i9.  2*2;  Dr.  It.  J1.  Auerbach,  ein 
LchcnshiUl ,  in  Meyer's  Kalcndcr  for5»J45,  Halberstadt,  1884; 
various  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  his  time;  also  private 
communications  from  his  grandson.  Dr.  Isaac  Auerbach,  at 
Leipzig.  Furst,  liihl.  Hchr.  i.  72;  Jost,  Annalau  1*39,  Nos. 
SI,  37,  43;  Jost,  Xcuerc  Geschiehte  der  Israeli  tax  von  1S15 
his  18!*.%  i.  17,  ili.  100 ;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisracl ,  p.  279;  Zeitlin, 
Kiryat  Scfcr,  8. 

8.  I). 

AUERBACH,  BERTHOLD  (BARUCH) : 

German  author;  born  in  the  Black  Forest  village 
of  Nordstetten,  Germany.  Feb.  28,  1812;  died  at 
Cannes,  France,  Feb.  8, 1882.  He  was  one  of  eleven 


children,  and  received  his  earliest  training  from  a 
well-equipped  German  teacher  named  Frankfurter 
and  from  the  local  Protestant  minister.  Intended  by 
his  father  for  the  rabbinical  profession,  Auerbach 
was  early  initiated  iuto  Jewish  studies,  and  in  his 
twelfth  year  was  sent  to  the  Talmud  school  atHech- 
ingen,  and  afterward  to  Carlsruhc,  to  complete  his 
rabbinical  training.  In  the  latter  town,  however,  he 
soon  gave  up  his  Talmudical  studies  entirely,  and 
devoted  himself  to  secular  branches.  He  attended 
the  Stuttgart  Obergymnasium  to  prepare  for  the 
university,  and  at  Ttlbingen  (1832)  studied  law. 
Coming,  however,  under  the  influence  of  David 
Fnedrich  Strauss,  author  of  “Das  Leben  Jesu” 
(whom  he  ever  held  in  reverence),  he  exchanged  the 
study  of  law  for  that  of  history  and  philosophy,  to 
which  subjects  he  continued  to  devote  himself 
OT  -35)  at  Munich  under  Schelling,  and  at  Heidel¬ 


berg  under  Daub  and  Schlosser.  Spinoza  now  be¬ 
came  Auerbach’s  ideal  philosopher  and  guide,  and 
remained  so  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
literary  activity.  Like  others  among  the  student- 
corps,  Auerbach  manifested  something  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  governmental 
investigation,  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  mouths  at 
Holienasperg  (1837). 

The  period  was  one  of  petty  despotism  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Auerbach  suffered  the  rigors  of  university 
discipline  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  him  to  aban¬ 
don  his  university  career  and  to  turn  to  literature 
for  a  livelihood.  In  1836,  in  reply  to  Wolfgang 
Menzel’s  attack  on  the  “  Junge  Deutschland,”  for 
all  of  whose  literary  and  political  sins  he  held  the 
Jews  responsible,  Auerbach  had  published  his  first 
pamphlet,  “Das  Judenthum  und  die  Neueste  Litc- 
ratur  ”  (Stuttgart),  wherein  he  pleaded  for  a  fuller 
recognition  of  Jewish  ideals;  but  the  age  was  hardly 
ripe  for  such  progress:  the  days  of  ’48  had  not  yet 
dawned.  He  also  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“  Theobald  Cliauber  ”  (an  anagram  of 
His  his  name),  a  biography  of  Frederick 
Early  the  Great,  Stuttgart,  1834-36,  and  nu- 
Writings.  merous  articles  for  periodicals.  His 
early  works  were  romances  illustrating 
various  types  of  Jewish  thought  and  activity.  Thus, 
in  1838,  together  with  N.  Frankfurter,  he  continued 
the  “Gallerie  der  Ausgezeichneten  Israeliten  Aller 
Jahrhunderte;  Hire  Portraits  und  Biographien”  (3d 
and  4th  instalments),  begun  by  Spazier.  Along  this 
same  line  was  his  other  book,  “Spinoza,  ein  Histo- 
rischer  Roman  in  Zwei  Theilen  ”  (Stuttgart,  1837, 
newest  edition,  with  supplement,  “Ein  Denkerle- 
ben,”  1880);  half  story,  half  philosophical  disserta¬ 
tion,  in  which  his  admiration  for  the  Jewish  thinker 
attained  the  point  of  glorification.  It  was  followed 
by  “Dicliter  und  Kaufmann”  (Stuttgart,  1839;  4th 
revised  ed.,  I860;  7th  ed.,  1871),  based  on  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Moses  Ephraim  Kuh,  a  luckless  Breslau 
poet,  and  wherein  he  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

Auerbach’s  idealism,  however,  was  not  to  limit  it- 
sel f  to  heroes  of  the  Ghetto :  he  was  to  enter  a  broader 
field  and  do  his  share  in  arousing  the  German  people, 
to  a  sense  of  national  unity  long  before  the  battle  of 
Sedan.  To  familiarize  the  German  of  the  North  with 
the  cliaracter  and  temperament  of  the  German  of  the 
South  (after  having  published,  in  1841,  a  German 
translation  of  Spinoza’s  works,  with  biography,  in 
five  volumes,  and,  in  1842,  a  popular  treatise,  “Der 
Gebildete  Bfirger,  ein  Buch  ftir  den  Denkenden 
Mensclienverstand  ”),  he  published  •  his  incompara¬ 
ble  “  Schwarzwalder  Dorfgeschichten,”  Mannheim, 
1843,  which  at  once  gave  their  author  international 
fame.  It  was  an  epoch-making  work  in  the  history 
of  German  literature,  and  was  translated  into  almost 
all  European  languages.  What  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  therein  is  the  success  of  Auerbach,  a  Jew,  in 
describing  all  the  depth  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian  peasant.  That  an  atmosphere  of  “  Spino- 
zism  ”  breathed  through  these  most  artless  tales  did 
not  materially  detract  from  their  charm.  In  his  sec¬ 
ond  collection  of  “  Dorfgeschichten  ”  (Mannheim, 
1848,  1853),  stronger  characters  and  more  complex 
plots  were  substituted  for  the  idyllic  backgrounds 
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of  his  former  literary  attempts.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  these  two  works,  Auerbach  published  a  trea¬ 
tise  descriptive  of  his  literary  methods,  “  Sch rift  und 
Yolk,  Grundzftge  der  YolkstliQmliehen  Literatur,” 
and  from  1845  to  1848  issued  a  very  popular  calen¬ 
dar.  called u  Gevattersmacn.” 

In  Breslau,  in  1847,  he  married  Augusta  Schrci- 
Ixt,  who  died  the  following  year  in  childbirth.  This 
bereavement  prevented  him  from  taking  any  very 
active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  never¬ 
theless  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  witnessed  the  Oc¬ 
tober  days,  and  described  his  impressions  of  those 
stormy  scenes  in  his  “Tagebueh  aus  Wien;  von 
Latourbis  Windischgriitz,”  Breslau,  1849.  lie  mar¬ 
ried  again  in  Vienna  soon  after,  espousing  Nina 
Landcsinann(a  sisterof  the  poet  Hieronymus  Lorm, 
and  in  1849  settled  in  Dresden,  whence,  ten  years 
later,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  which  then  became  his 
permanent  abode.  There  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  foremost  writers  and  artists  of  the  Prussian  capi¬ 
tal,  and  was  received  at  court;  but  spent  every 
summer  in  his  native  village  in  the  Black  Forest, 
seeking  there  recuperation  and  new  inspiration  for 
his  literary  labors. 

A  couple  of  plays  produced  by  him,  a  tragedy, 
*  Andreas  Ilofer,”  and  a  drama,  “Der  Walirsprucli,” 
Leipsic,  1860,  were  not  at  all  successful;  nor  did 
he  have  better  fortune  with  his  next  novel,  a  tale  of 
modern  life,  entitled  “Neucs  Leben,”  Mannheim, 
1851.  He  therefore  reverted  to  his  village  tales; 
publishing  “Barflissele  ”  in  1856  (30th  ed.,  1896;  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Vautier.  1872),  “Joseph  im  Sclinee”  in 
1861  (illustrated  by  Kindler,  1867),  and  “Edelweiss  ” 
in  the  same  year.  From  1858  to  1869  he  edited  a 
“  Yolkskalender,”  which  numbered  among  its  collab¬ 
orators  the  most  famous  writers.  He  then  again 
essayed  a  romance  of  modern  life,  tins  time  most 
successfully ;  and  to-day  his  “  Auf  der  H5he,”  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1875,  and  “Das  Landhaus  am  Rhein,”  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1868,  are  numbered  among  the  best  works  of 
German  prose  fiction. 

Auerbach  was  a  fervent  German  patriot,  and  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  unification  of  Germany. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  he  was 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden  (a  great  admi- 

Patriot.  rer  of  the  poet),  and  gave  vent  to  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm  first  in  his“Wic- 
der  Unser!  Gedenkblittter,”  Stuttgart,  1871,  and 
again  in  his  novel,  “Waldfried;  cine  Familien- 
gcschichte”  (1874).  He  again  resumed  his  “Dorf- 
geschichten”  in  “Nach  Dreissig  Jaliren  ”  (1876). 

The  productions  of  the  last  four  years  of  Auer¬ 
bach  s  life  show  some  traces  of  increasing  age.  To 
this  period  belong  “LandoJin  von  Reutershofen,” 
Berlin,  1878;  “  Der  Forstmcister,  ”  1879;  “Brigitta,” 
Stuttgart,  1880.  To  complete  the  list  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  the  following  may  be  added:  “Deutsche 
Abende,”  a  mimber  of  speeplies  and  lectures,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1886;  “  Zur  Guten  Stunde,”  illustrated  by  Men- 
zel,  Kaulbach,  L.  Richter,  and  Meyerheim,  Berlin, 
1872 ;  and  “  Tausend  Gedanken  eines  Collaborators,  ” 
1876. 

Auerbach’s,  attitude  toward  Judaism  receives  am¬ 
ple  illustration  from  many  a  character  and  passage 
m  his  stories.  He  strove  to  diffuse  the  kindliest 


I  sentiments  among  those  of  all  creeds.  His  world- 
philosophy  was  a  species  of  exalted  patriotism,  con¬ 
joined  with  a  pure  idealism;  but  it  was  destined  to 
suffer  a  severe  shock  when  anti-Semitism  arose  in 
Germany,  and,  despite  the  triumph  of  the  German 
national  idea,  a  wave  of  pessimism  fol- 
Attifcude  lowed  closely  on  the  nation’s  victories. 
Toward  Pri  vate  troubles  may  have  contributed 
Judaism,  their  share  to  his  unrest:  his  second 
marriage  had  not  brought  him  happi¬ 
ness.  lie  found  philosophy  and  life  in  ominous 
opposition,  which,  to  one  of  his  gentle  mold,  was  a 
deep  disappointment.  For  many  years  Auerbach, 
at  least  publicly,  held  somewhat  aloof  from  Judaism, 
though  always  a  Jew  in  heart  and  soul.  But 
aroused  in  his  last  years,  by  Theodor  Billroth's  anti- 
Semitic  work,  “  Warum  Studiren  Unsere  Juden  Medi¬ 
an?”  he  openly  took  up  the  defense  of  his  core¬ 
ligionists. 

When  the  blood -accusation  was  revived  in  Russia, 
Auerbach  issued  an  appeal,  “  An  Alle  Manner  der 
Wahrheit  und  Sittliclikeit  ”  (“  To  All  Men  of  Truth 
and  Morality  ”),  and  lie  also  addressed  an  open  letter 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  von  Dbllinger,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich,  for  his  courageous 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  In  1880  (July  14)  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  attending  the  unveiling  of 
the  Spinoza  monument  at  The  Hague.  Auerbach, 
who  had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  glorification 
and  realization  of  German  ideals,  lived  to  hear  him¬ 
self  stigmatized  by  the  Judaeophobes  as  a  foreigner, 
without  share  or  interest  in  anything  German.  The 
anti-Semitic  agitation,  then  centered  in  Berlin,  and 
family  cares  broke  down  the  health  of  the  poet. 
In  the  fall  of  1881  he  went  for  his  health  to  Cann- 
stadt,  but,  becoming  worse  there,  he  removed  to  the 
milder  climate  of  Cannes.  There  he  died,  just  as 
extensive  preparations  were  being  made  to  celebrate 
liis  seventieth  birthday. 

The  inner  life  of  Berthold  Auerbach  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  his  works;  but  it  receives  its  fullest 
light  and  interpretation  in  his  “Briefe  an  Semen  Vet¬ 
ter,  Jacob. Auerbach,”  issued  by  the 
His  latter  (in  accordance  with  the  author’s 
Letters,  request)  in  1884,  with  a  preface  by 
Spielhagen.  These  letters  extend 
over  a  period  of  52  years  (1830-82),  and  contain  in 
Auerbach’s  own  words  “all  that  was  most  important 
in  the  development  of  his  general  and  individual 
life.”  They  form  a  mirror,  in  which  his  every  mood 
is  reflected,  and  wherein  his  genuine  nature  is  de¬ 
picted  with  an  artlessncss  and  naturalness  typical  of 
the  man.  They  form  the  best  commentary  upon  his 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion;  and  throughout 
them  all,  two  points  are  constantly  expressed;  viz., 
love  for  the  Black  Forest  and  enthusiasm  for  Israel. 

Auerbach  always  possessed  a  love  for  dramatic 
art,  and  at  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  a  series  of  studies  relating  to  the  stage.  These 
were  published  under  the  title  “  Drainatische  Ein- 
drQcke,”  Stuttgart,  1892. 

A  complete  edition  of  Auerbach’s  works  in  22  vol¬ 
umes  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1863-64;  the  most 
recent  edition  is  that  of  1892-95  in  18  volumes.  liis 
posthumous  works  were  acquired  in  1897  by  the 
Schwabisclie  Schillerverein,  and  deposited  in  the 
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archives  of  Marbach.  A  biography  of  Bert  hold 
Auerbach  is  now  (1902)  being  prepared  by  Arnold 
Bettclhcim,  of  Vienna. 

Bibliography  :  Ally.  Ze it.  tie*  Jwh  xlvi.  126,  157;  Friedrich 
Theodor  Visrlier.  Bcrthohl  Aucrlxich,  fin  Xachruf,  1882 ; 
Wilhelm  Uoldlumm,  In  Westerinann's  Manat  xheftetu  No. 
:it\.  j  p.  GUj  ft  >rr/. ;  Za!*el,  Bcrthohl  Auerbach,  1882;  Lud- 
witr  Solomon,  Bcrthohl  Auerbach,  cine  Biographic,  1882; 
Uidvvip  Stein,  Bcrthohl  Auerbach  uud  da*  Jmicnthum , 
lvv!;  F.d.  I -u<k*er,  Bert  hold  Auerbach ,  cine  Gcthuhrcilc, 
Berlin,  bss2;  D.  Frfectunann.  Bcrthohl  Auerbach ,  In  Ha - 
Yahu'li,  He-Axif,  lssu,  |.  159-171;  Rudolf  Krauss,  Scliicii- 
bifchc  Literaturycschichlc ,  1899,  ii.  288,  299,  and  pamnu 
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AUERBACH,  ELIEZER  BEN  HAYYIM. 

See  Auerbach,  Isaac  jjex  Hayyim. 

AUERBACH,  FELIX :  German  physicist ;  born 
Now  12,  1856,  in  Berlin.  He  was  only  twenty 
years  old  when  he  graduated  from  the  university  of 
his  native  eity,  and  received  the  degree  of  Pli.D. 
upon  the  presentation  of  an  excellent  thesis,  “  Unter- 
suchungen  fiber  die  Naturdes  Vokalklanges,”  which 
appeared  in  PoggendorfiTs  u  Ammlen  der  Pliysikund 
Chemie”  for  1876.  Continuing  bis  studies  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  until  1879,  he  was  in  that  year 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Physical  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Breslau.  In  1890  Auerbach  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  of  physics  in  Jena  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  position  he  continues  to  occupy. 

Among  Auerbach's  scientific  contributions  is  a 
treatise  on  hydrodynamics,  “  Die  Theorctisclie  Hy- 
dnxiynamik.  Nach  dem  Gange  der  Entwickelun- 
gen  in  der  Neuestcn  Zcit  in  KQrze  Dargestellt,” 
Brunswick,  1881.  which  received  the  prize  of  the 
Reale  Istituto  Veneto  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti, 
and  was  subsequently  translated  into  Italian  (Milan, 
1882).  Auerbach  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  pa¬ 
pers  of  a  more  technical  nature  in  the  “  Archiv  f hr 
Physiologic,”  in  PoggendorfTs  “  Annalen  der  Pliysik 
und  Chemie, ”  in  the  “Nachricliten  der  KOniglichen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Georg- 
August  Universitat  zu  Gbttingen,”  etc.  Short  no¬ 
tices  of  his  scientific  contributions  may  be  found  in 
the  annual  “Die  Fortscbritte  der  Physik,”  G.  Rei- 
mer,  Berlin. 

Bibliography:  Pog#endorff,  Blographisch  -  Liter arisclies 
llamlwnrtcrbuch ,  Lelpsle,  1898;  Deutscher  Universitiits- 
Kalemlcr ,  ed.  Ascherson,  Berlin. 

a  A.  S.  C. 

AUERBACH,  HAYYIM  B.  ISAAC :  Rabbi 
at  Lcneziza,  Russia,  and  author ;  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  R.  Akiba  Eger  of  Posen  and  of  R.  Solomon 
Posner  of  Warsaw.  He  wrote  “Dibre  Mishpat” 
(Words  of  Judgment),  published  at  Krotosoliin,  1885 
— a  halakic  work,  with  additions  by  his  sons  Mena- 
hem  and  Isaac.  Compare  Auerbach,  Isaac  b. 
Hayyim. 

Bibliography  :  Shtm  ha-GcdoUm  hc-JJada&h,  1.  letter  n. 

I*  o.  p.  B. 

AUERBACH,  ISAAC  B.  HAYYIM ;  Polish 
rabbi ;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury ;  was  first  rabbi  at  Dobria,  near  Kalisz,  then  at 
Plecki  later  he  succeeded  his  father,  Hayyim  Auer¬ 
bach,  as  rabbi  of  Lencziza,  government  of  Warsaw, 
Pohmd-  He  wrote  “Dibre  Hayyim”  (Words  of 
Life),  Breslau,  1852,  a  pilpulistic  disquisition  on  the 
Shtilhan  *Aruk,  and  on  other  rabbinical  codes  (“  pos- 
His  work  includes  a  pilpulistic  treatise. 


“Mayim  IIayyim”  (Living  Waters),  by  his  father, 
Hayyim  Auerbach,  and  additions  and  notes  by  the 
author’s  brother  Eliezer. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Bonks  Brit .  Mux.  s.v.; 

preface  to  tbe  author’s  Dibre  Hamjim. 

l.  o.  A  R. 

AUERBACH,  ISAAC  (pTR)  B.  ISAIAH  (also 
known  as  Reis) :  Grammarian,  and  exponent  of 
Raslii ;  flourished  toward  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  at  Ftirth,  Amstenlam,  and  Frankfort- 
on- the-Main.  The  works  of  Auerbach,  which  are 
enumerated  below,  are  particular!}’  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  history  of  their  origin,  which  curiously 
illuminates  the  educational  condition  of  the  German 
Jews  of  the  period.  Auerbach,  who,  like  all  Jewish 
scholars  of  his  time,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  the  Talmud,  relates  that,  as  regards 
certain  passages,  Raslii ’s  commentary  on  the  Bible 
was  to  him  a  closed  book,  because  even  tbe  simplest 
elements  of  Hebrew  grammar  were  unknown  to  him. 

The  scholars  of  Ftirth,  however,  were  not  only 
incapable  of  expounding  the  difficult  passages  in 
Raslii,  but  ridiculed  Auerbach’s  peculiar  taste  for 
Hebrew  philology.  He  thereupon  left  Filrth  and 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  for  ten  years  he  studied 
Hebrew  grammar  with  Samuel  Posen.  As  the  fruit 
of  bis  labors  lie  published  (Wilmersdorf,  1718)  “Girsa 
de-Yanuka”  (The  Boy's  Study),  an  elementary 
grammar  with  paradigms  in  Hebrew  and  Judaeo- 
German.  This — one  of  the  first  elementary  Hebrew 
grammars  written  by  a  Jew — met  with  such  success, 
particularly  in  Frankfort,  where  Auerbach  had 
meanwhile  settled,  that  the  author  soon  afterward 
published  his  second  Judico-German  grammar 
(Furth,  172S),  entitled  “Shuta  de-Yanuka”  (The 
Boy's  Talk).  The  Hebrew  and  German  elementary 
book  of  Baruch  (Bendet)  b.  Michael  Moses  Meseritz 
(Altona,  1808;  Breslau,  1814),  entitled  “Girsa  de- 
Yanukta”  (The  Study  of  Childhood),  is  based  on 
excerpts  from  these  two  works. 

Auerbach  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  been  first 
stimulated  to  the  study  of  grammar  by  the  works  of 
Rashi ;  and  he  now  published  his  comments  and  ex¬ 
planations  on  Rashi 's  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Sulzbach,  1780;  Filrth,  1762),  under  the  title 
“Beer  Rehobot”  (Well  of  Enlargement);  also  re¬ 
issued,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  son 
Aaron  and  extended  by  him  to  the  Five  Rolls.  This 
book  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  supercommen¬ 
taries  that  have  been  written  on  Rashi's  Bible  com¬ 
mentary’,  and  has  proved  of  great  benefit  both  to 
teachers  and  to  pupils.  Auerbach  also  translated 
into  Judreo-German  the“Behinat  ‘Olam”  of  Jcdi- 
diah  b.  Abraham  Bedersi,  which,  under  the  title 
“Zaphnath-paaneah”  (Gen.  xlL  45,  “revealer  of  se¬ 
crets  ” ;  LXX,  “  savior  of  the  world  ”).  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sulzbach  in  1743,  and  has  since  been  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted.  Appended  to  this  work  is  Auer¬ 
bach’s  Judaeo-German  translation  of  Bedersi’s 
“  Bakkashat  ha-Memin.  ” 

Auerbach's  father  was  a  martyr;  but  the  occasion 
on  which  he  met  death  is. not  known. 

Bibliography:  Fftrst,  Bmioihee/iJudafca,  1  72,73;  Fuenn. 

Kencxet  Yisracl,  p.  589;  Steinschneidsr,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  908; 

Idem,  Bibliographisches  Handbueh,  No.  143. 
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AUERBACH,  ISAAC  LEVIN :  A  German 
preacher,  educator,  and  author;  born  at  Inowru- 
claw,  Prussia,  March  21,  1791;  died  at  Dessau  July 
5,  1853.  He  was  the  son  of  Levin  Isaac  Auerbach, 
rabbi  of  Inowraclaw,  and  brother  of  Baruch  Auer¬ 
bach,  the  well-known  founder  of  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum  in  Berlin.  Isaac  belonged  to  that  small 
band  of  Jewish  young  men  in  Berlin  who,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  paved  the 
way  for  reforms  in  Judaism.  After  receiving  an 
education  in  Bible  and  Talmud  from  his  father  and 
at  Lissa,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  languages  and  science.  His  at¬ 
tainments  and  abilities  must  have  been  considerable, 
for  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Jacobsen  tem¬ 
ple,  in  which  also  Kley,  Ghnsburg,  and  Zunz  deliv¬ 
ered  their  German  sermons.  His  next  position  was 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Jewish  girls’  school  of 
Berlin,  and  finally  he  was  called  to  the  temple  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  officiated  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years. 

Auerbach’s  activities  wTerc  chiefly  directed  toward 
a  reform  of  the  divine  service.  He  considered  it  first 
an  exigency  of  changed  conditions;  secondly,  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
religious  and  ethical  life.  Likewise  he  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  establishing  schools,  and  pleaded  for 
a  spirit  of  toleration  in  all  religious  and  political 
matters.  These  ideas  pervade  his  W’orks  and  ser¬ 
mons,  of  which  the  following  wTere  published:  (1) 
“Sind  die Israeliten  Verpflichtefc  Hire  Gebete  Durck- 
aus  in  Hebnlisclier  Sprache  zu  Verricliten?”  Ber¬ 
lin,  1818— arguing  on  rabbinical  grounds  for  the 
introduction  of  the  German  language  into  the  serv¬ 
ice;  (2)  “Die  Wichtigste  Angelegenlieiten  Israels,” 
Leipsic,  1825— containing  nine  sermons;  (3)  “Die 
Aufnahme  Israels  in  die  Grosse  Gemeinschaft  der 
Nationen,”  Leipsic,  1833;  (4)  “Israels  Jtlngste Heirn- 
suchung,”  Leipsic,  1840— on  the  Damascus  affair; 
(5)  “Das  Verstandniss  der  Zeit,”  Leipsic,  1845 — on 
the  reform  tendencies  in  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bimotheh  Jildlscher  Kanzcl- 
redner ;  L 19-20. 

8-  M.  B. 

AUERBACH,  JACOB:  Educator  and  author; 
born  at  Emmendingen,  Baden,  Nov.  14,  1810;  died 
Oct.  31,  1887.  He  received  bis  early  education  in 
Carlsruke,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  met  his 
cousin  and,  later,  brother-in-law,  Berthold  Auer¬ 
bach,  the  famous  novelist,  with  whom  lie  formed  ties 
of  close  and  lasting  friendship.  When,  on  account 
of  straitened  circumstances,  Jacob  wTas  compelled  to 
abandon  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Berthold  came  to  bis  assistance.  In  Wiesbaden, 
where  the  young  scholar  wras  called  to  occupy  the 
position  of  a  religious  teacher  after  his  graduation 
from  the  university,  he  became  one  of  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  and  enthusiastic  followers  of  Abraham 
Geiger.  Called  to  Frankfort-on-tke-Main  in  1842, 
his  time  was  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years  with 
his  duties  as  religious  teacher  in  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  and  (after  1848)  at  the  gymnasium,  and  with 
occasional  sermons  at  the  “  Andachtssaal.  ”  He  was 
pensioned  by  the  government  in  1879 ;  and,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  at  the  Frankfort  Gymnasium, 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 


Among  Auerbach’s  contributions  to  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  are  his  essay  on  “Lessing  and 
Mendelssohn,”  1867,  and  a  “History  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  Vienna  from  1784.”  His  most  valu¬ 
able  work,  however,  was  the  publication  of  the 
letters  received  by  him  from  Berthold  Auerbach, 
covering  the  period  from  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  two  friends  at.  Carlsruhe  in  April,  1830,  to 
the  death  of  the  novelist,  Feb.  8,  1883.  These  let¬ 
ters,  which  appeared  in  tw  o  volumes  under  the  title 
“  Berthold  Auerbach :  Briefe  an  Semen  Freund  Jacob 
Auerbach,”  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  1884,  and  in 
winch  the  whole  character  and  individuality  of  Ber¬ 
thold  Auerbach  were  unconsciously  revealed,  form 
an  excellent  autobiography  of  the  writer. 

Jacob  was  also  the  author  of  several  educational 
w’orks  and  of  the  “Schul-  und  Hausbibel,”  1858, 
w  hich  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Jewish  communities 
in  Germany. 

s.  A.  S.  C. 

AUERBACH,  JOSEPH  DANZIGER:  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Darke  Yesharim  ”  (Paths of  the  Righteous), 
a  treatise  on  ethics  and  morals  in  the  Yiddish  dia¬ 
lect,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1758. 

Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat  Hebr:Bwh8  British  Mumm, 

p.  S3;  Benjacob,  Q$ar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  120. 

i>-  A.  R 

AUERBACH,  LEOPOLD :  German  physician 
and  biologist;  born  at  Breslau  April  27,  1828;  died 
there  Sept.  30,  1897.  lie  studied  in  Breslau,  Leip¬ 
sic,  and  Berlin,  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1849.  The 
following  year  lie  began  the  practise  of  medicine  in 
Breslau,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Purkinje,  to  the  study  of  histol¬ 
ogy  and  neuropathology.  In  1863  he  became  docent 
at  Breslau  University,  and  remained  in  that  position 
nine  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  of  general  biology  and  histology, 
which  he  held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

His  chief  contribution  to  science  is  in  the  domain 
of  cellular  biology  and  histology,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tained  considerable  eminence.  The  results  of  his 
weighty  studies  on  the  cell  are  embodied  in  the  “Or- 
ganologische  Studien  ”  (parts  I.  and  ii.,  Breslau, 
1874),  w  hich  treats  of  the  structure,  chemical  consti¬ 
tution,  and  life-history  of  the  cell-nucleus, and  of  the 
early  stages  of  development  of  the  fertilized  ovum. 
Auerbach  belongs  to  the  class  of  modem  biologists 
wffiose  investigations  not  only  paved  the  way  to¬ 
ward  the  elucidation  of  important  problems  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  but  raised  wholly  new  questions  regarding  the 
mechanism  of  the  development  and  role  of  the  cell 
in  hereditary  transmission.  His  researches  have 
materially  advanced  the  knowledge  of  cell-life  and 
cell-structure.  According  to  Oscar  Hertwig,  Auer¬ 
bach  established  satisfactorily  that  during  cell-divi¬ 
sion  the  nucleus  does  not  become  dissolved,  but  be¬ 
comes  metamorphosed.  Auerbach  also  made  the  im¬ 
portant  discovery  that  during  conjugation  the  nuclei 
of  oval  eggs  rotate  so  that  the  axis  of  the  spin¬ 
dle  coincides  with  the  longest  diameter  of  the  egg. 
To  his  cytological  researches  must  be  added  his 
investigations  on  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestines 
as  well  as  his  discovery  of  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  capillaries  and  his  work  on  the  physiology  of 
muscle.  Besides  his  “  Organologische  Studien,” 
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which  lie  published  separately,  Auerbach  contribu¬ 
ted  a  number  of  papers  to  medical  and  biological 
journals  and  to  the  transactions  of  several  scientific 
societies.  During  half  a  century  of  active  scientific 
work  he  published:  “De  Irritamentis  Nervorum, 
Studia  Critica,”  Berolini,  1849;  w  Leber  Psychische 
Thiitigkeiten  des  Rflckenmarks,”  in  Gftnsberg's 
“Zeitschrift  fbr  Medicin,”  1853,  iv. ;  “  Ueber  die 
Erscheinung  bei  Oertlicher  Muskclreizung,”  in  “Ab- 
handlungen  der  Schlesischen  Gcsellscliaft  fflrVater- 
liindische  Cultur,”  18C1,  pp.  291,  320;  w  Ueber  Por- 
kussion  des  Muskels,”  in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Rat  fondle 
Medicin,”  1802;  “Bau  der  Blut-  und  Lympli-Capil- 
laren,”  in  “Centralblatt  fur  die  Medicinische  Wis- 
senscliaft,”  1805;  “  Lymphgefilsse  des  Darmes,”  in 
Virchow’s  “Areliiv,”  1805,  xxxiii. ;  “Ueber  einen 
Plexus  Mescntcricus,”  Breslau,  1862;  “De  Ventri- 
culo  Carnoso  Avium,”  31  pp.,  Breslau,  1803; 
“Wahre  Muskelhypertrophic,”  in  Virchow’s  “Ar- 
chiv,”  1871;  “Ueber  den  Eiufluss  Erhbhter  Tempe¬ 
ra  tur  auf  die  Nervbsen  Central  Organe,”  28  pp., 
Heidelberg,  1880. 

Auerbach  is  the  author  also  of  several  scientific 
monographs  which  appeared  in  the  “  Zeitsclirift  fur 
Wissenschaftliche  Zoologie,”  in  Reichert-Du  Bois’ 
“Archiv”;  in  the  “  Vcrhandlungen  der  Berliner 
Mcdicinischen  Gesellschaft” ;  in  the  “  Vcrhandlungen 
der  Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin”;  and  in  Ferdinand  Cohn’s  “BeitrHge  zur 
Biologic  der  Pflanzen.” 

Bibliography  :  Anton  Bettelhelm,  Bv^iraphischcs  Jahrhuch 
und  Dcuhchcr  Kckrulog,  1898;  ii.  35;  J.  Pagel.  Biogru- 
phischcs  Lexicon  dcr  Hcrmrragcndcn  Acrztc  des  listen 
Jahrhunderts ,  p.  59;  A.  Wernicb  and  A.  Hirsch,  Biogra- 
vhisches  Lexicon  Hcrvorragcndcr  Aei'zte  Allcr  Zeitcn  und 
Ydlkcr,  i.  220 ;  Jos.  Tyson,  The  Cell  Doctrine.  2d  ed.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  187(1;  Ed.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Development  and 
Inheritance ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  5,  106.  127,  132,  New  York,  1900; 
Quaiicrlu  Journal  Micn^cojdcal  Science,  1876,  xvi.  131: 
Hertwig-carnpbell,  The  Cell ,  pp.  199, 218, 219. 
s-  W.  S. 

AUERBACH  (JUDAH),  LOEB  B.  ISRAEL : 
Galician  Talmudist  of  the  second  half  of  the  eight 
eenth  century.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Meliokek  Yc- 
hudah”  (The  Lawgiver  of  Judah),  Lemberg,  1792, 
a  commentary  on  those  sections  of  the  Oran  Hayyim 
of  Joseph  Caro’s  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  w’hich  treat  of 
the  regulations  for  Passover.  The  work  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts,  entitled  respectively  (1)  “Hukke 
‘Olam  ”  (Eternal  Laws),  which  gives  the  halakic  de¬ 
cisions  briefly,  and  (2)  “Hukke  Da‘at”(Laws  of 
Knowledge),  which  gives  discussions  of  the  prece¬ 
ding. 

Bibliography;  Filrst,  Bihh  Jlebr .  1.  73;  Zedner,  Cat.’Hebr. 
Boohs  Brit .  Mus.  p.  337. 

L.  G. 

AUERBACH,  HEIR  B,  ISAAC :  Talmudist 
and  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazim  in  Jerusalem; 
born  Feb.  10,  1815,  at  Dobria  near  Kalish,  Russian 
Poland ;  died  May  8,  1878,  at  Jerusalem.  He  was 
rabbi  at  Kalish  when,  in  1800,  actuated  by  his  love 
for  the  Holy  Land,  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  organized  the  congregation  and  yeshibah  Ohel 
Jacob,  and  subsequently  became  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Ashkenazim.  He  also  organized  an  independent 
board  of  Sheliitah  for  the  Ashkenazim.  This  action 
was  opposed  by  the  “hakam  bashi,”  David  Hazan, 
and  his  Sephardic  congregation,  who  controlled  the 
Sheliitah.  They  were  upheld  by  the  Mussulmans, 


who  favored  the  Jewish  mode  of  killing  animals, 
which  corresponded  w  ith  their  religious  belief  and 
custom,  aud  who  w  ould  not  eat  meat  slaughtered  by 
Christians  or  by  Ashkenazic  Jews,  the  latter  not 
being  recognized  by  them  as  sons  of  Abraham.  This 
greatly  hampered  the  undertaking  of  the  Ashke¬ 
nazim,  as  none  but  Christians  w  ould  buy  the  surplus 
of  the  Sheliitah,  and,  being  excluded  from  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans’  trade,  the  Ashkenazim  found  the  Sheliitah 
quite  expensive.  Auerbach  appealed  to  the  hakam 
bashi  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  Ashkenazim,  and 
requested  him  to  obtain  from  tbe  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  the  recognition  of  the  Ashkenazic  Jewsas  sons 
of  Abraham.  The  hakam  bashi  hesitated,  and  Auer¬ 
bach  threatened  him  with  excommunication  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  perform  liis  plain  duty  and  to  do  justice, 
to  the  Ashkenazim.  At  last  in  1864  the  hakam  bashi 
was  not  only  obliged  to  remove  his  objection,  but 
actually  compelled  to  establish  the  fact  before  the 
Ottoman  authorities  that  as  regards  their  religion 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim. 

Auerbach  and  Rabbi  Samuel  Salant  in  1866  organ¬ 
ized  tbe  Central  Committee  known  as  the  “  Wa’ad 
ha-Kelali  ”  in  Jerusalem,  as  an  agency  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  from  the  charity-boxes  all  over 
the  w’orld  for  the  Ashkenazic  i>oor  in  Palestine,  the 
income  from  which  from  the  United  States  alone 
amounts  to  about  §20,000  perannum.  In  1875,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Sir;  Moses  Montefiore  to 
the  Iloly  Land,  Auerbach  protested  in  an  open  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Montefiore  (in  Hebrew’  and  English, 
London,  1875)  against  the  charges  of  unfair  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  gifts  sent  to  the  poor  in  Palestine. 

Auerbach  is  tthe  author  of  “Imre  Binah  ”  (Words 
of  Understanding),  novella;  on  Grab  Hayyim  and 
Yoreh  De'ah,  and  responsaon  Iloshcn  Mishpat,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1871-76 ;  of  annotations  to  his  father’s  “  Dibre 
Hayyim,”  and  to  Loeb  Guenzburg’s  “Ture  Eben.” 
lie  left  many  manuscripts  on  TaJinudical  subjects, 
which  are  still  unpublished.  Auerbach  was  known 
as  a  great  pilpulist. 

A  “  bet  ha-midrash  ”  has  been  founded  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  perpetuate  Auerbach’s  memory. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Schwartz,  Tebuot  ha-Arez,  ed.  Luncz.  pp. 
500,  501;  A.  Amshewitz,  MosTieu'e-Yerushalayim,  pp.  81-96, 
Warsaw,  1879;  M.  N.  Auerbach,  Zckut  A  hot.  Jerusalem, 
1895,  Introduction;  Allgemeine  Zeituna  des  Judenthums, 
1878,  p.  363. 

L.  G.  7  J.  D.  E. 

AUERBACH,  MEHAHEM  HENDEL  BEN 
IXE3HTJLLAM  SOLOMON :  Austrian  rabbi, 
banker,  and  commentator ;  bora  In  Vienna  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tbe  seventeenth  century;  died  at  Kroto- 
schin,  Posen,  July  8, 1689.  He  w’as  descended  from 
the  well-known  Auerbach-Fischhof  family,  both  his 
father,  Mesliullam  Solomon,  and  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Rabbi  Judah  Loeb  Rofe,  being  members  of 
the  Vienna  Ghetto. 

Auerbach  received  a  Talmudic  education,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Joel  S&rkes  (rfn),  of  Joshua  ben  Joseph 
of  Cracow*,  and  of  Menahcm  Mendel  Krochmal  of 
Nikolsburg.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Judah 
Loeb  Cohn  of  Cracow’  (died  1645),  and  then  settled  in 
Cracow’  w  ith  his  brother  Hayyim.  For  many  years 
Auerbach  held  the  position  of  dayyan  of  the  Cracow 
community,  being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
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banking  business  with  his  brother.  Later,  both  re¬ 
turned  to  Vienna,  where  Menahem  remained  after 
liis  brother's  death  in  16G6,  up  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
1670.  Benjamin  Lob  (Wolf)  Fischhof,  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  was  also  expelled  at  the 
same  time,  and  became  rabbi  in  Nikolsburg. 

After  the  expulsion  Auerbach  became  rabbi  at 
Rausnitz,  Moravia,  and  in  1073  of  Krotoschin,  where 
fur  sixteen  years  and  until  his  death  he  occupied  the 
double  position  of  rabbi  and  parnass  of  the  district 
of  Posen.  In  Krotoschin  lie  established  a  yeshibah, 
which  s?x>n  became  known  throughout  Poland,  and 
to  which  lie  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
(Eliakim  ben  Melr,  “  Kesponsa,”  §  61).  His  son 
Moses  was  parnas  of  the  district  of  Posen,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Synod  of  Great  Poland,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly  of  Kobylin  in  1733.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  pedigree  exhibits  the  relationship  of  this 
branch  of  the  Auerbach  family : 


Jmlab  Loeb 
Cohen  m.  Lissa 


Judah  Loeb  Rofe, 

Rabbi  of  Cracow 

l 

Daughter  m.  Meshullam 
Solomon  Auerbach 


Saul  lien 
Ezekiel 


Daughter  m.  Menahein  Mendel 
Hayyim,  Bayyan 
at  Vienna 
(d.  1606) 


Benjamin  Leb 
(Wolf) 


Daughter  m.  Moses 


I 

Miriam  m.  Moses  Isaac  ha-Levi, 
1  rabbi  of  Zlotow 


Menahem  Mendel, 
rabbi  of  Krotoschin  (1732). 

Auerbach  was  the  author  of  “‘Ateret  Zc-kenim” 
(The  Crown  of  Old  5Ieu;  compare  Prov.  xvii.  6),  a 
commentary  on  Orah  Hayyim,  a  division  of  the  Shul- 
i.mn-Anik,  printed  at  Dyliernfurth,  1720,  and  repub¬ 
lished  in  most  editions  of  that  work.  He  also  left  in 
manuscript  “‘Akeret  ha-Bavit  ”  (The  Barren  One  of 
the  House;  compare  Ps.  cxiii.  9),  a  commentary  on 
another  division  of  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk;  namely 
Hoshen  Miskpaf. 

U~,cl  «•<?-.  Vienna.  litoD;  H.  N.  Dembitzer, 
r PA  passim,  Cracow,  lass;  I.  ElsenstadtrS.  Wiener 
Da  at  Kt'doxhim,  passim,  St.  Petersburg,  1837-98 

G*  ’  H.  R. 

AUERBACH,  MESHULLAM  SOLOMON. 

^ec  Ai  erbach,  ^Menahem  [Mendel,  and  Auerb\cii 
Family. 

AXJEBBACH,  PEREZ  B.  MENAHEM  NA- 

77:  Polish  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
! i,Tn  ,“PcCr  Halakah”  (Ornament  of  tlie  Hala¬ 
vah),  Zolkiev,  1738,  which  contains  novella*  to  the 
ialmud,  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  and 
to  Maimomdes’  Ynd  ha-Hazakali.  The  section  in 
letreatise  Pesahim  (14«,  21«),  known  as  the  “  section 
K.  Hanina,  the  chief  priest,”  is  treated  in  a  par- 
ticularly  exhaustive  manner, 

P-4S5'  Zedner- 

D'  L.  Q. 

TINEAS  BEN  BHION 
hir:  Rabbi  and  Talmudist;  lived  at  the  end  of 

n— 20 


the  seventeenth  and  heginningof  the  eighteenth  cen- 
l  chief  of  the  court  of  justice  at  Cracow 

(  bet  dm  ),  but  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  tk» 
Jews  in  Poland  lie  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
country  (1714),  settling  later  at  Frankfort-on-lhe- 
Mam,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rabbi 
Joseph  Samuel.  lie  is  the  author  of  “Halakah  Beru- 
rah  ’’(The  Clear  Law),  a  commentary  on  the  Slmlhan 
Aruk,  Oral*  Hayyim  (Wilmersdorf,  1717).  This 
work  contains,  mainly,  solutions  of  questions  on 
winch  the  Aharonim  had  widely  divergent  opinions. 

Rim  lOGRArHY:  Stelnsehnekler.  Cat .  Botll.  Nos*.  67.%,  7106; 
})°\{ *  BMiotlwa  Ihhnra .  Ilf.  1MU,;  Azulai,  She m  ha' 
<it  dnhm.  s.v.  Piufjax ;  Auerbach,  Uisch.  dcr  IsrnsUiiwhdn. 
G  and  tide  Halhcrvtadt,  p.  S3.  i^aauisehen 

L*  G*  A.  R. 

AUERBACH,  SAMUEL  B.  DAVID 
TEBELE  :  A  cabalistic  commentator  on  the  Bible; 
nourished  iu  the  seventeenth  century.  IBs  father," 
David,  died  as  a  martyr  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewsin  Poland,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  fate,  first  at  Lublin.  Oct.  1C,  1655,  and  then 
at  Reisen,  near  Lissa.  Auerbach  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  “  Hesed  Sliemo  El ”  (.Mercy,  Its  Name 
Is  God,  the  letters  of  “Shemo  El”  corresponding 
with  those  of  “Samuel,”  the  author’s  name).  This 
work,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1699,  contains 
Midrashic  and  cabalistic  explanations  of  Genesis,  of 
no  value  whatever.  However,  of  considerable  value 
to  the  historian,  as  records  of  an  eye-witness,  are  the 
numerous  scattered  references  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  of  Poland  during  the  years  1648  and  1655. 
Bibliography  ;  Garland,  Lc-Korot  ha-Gezcrot  v  75*  sr/an- 
Schneider,  Cat.  1MI  col.  2109 ;  Zunz,  Litcmturlcich.  M 

K ■  L.  G. 

AUERBACH,  SIMEON.  See  Auerbach 
Family. 

AUERBACH,  SIMON  (ZE’EB)  WOLF  B. 
DAVID  TEBELE :  Talmudist  and  rabbi  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  communities;  born  at  Posen  about  1550; 
died  Nov.  12, 1631,  at  Prague.  His  father  was  either 
rabbi  or,  at  least,  an  eminent  Talmudic  authority 
in  Posen ;  and  his  father-in-law  was  Solomon  b.  Jehiel 
Luria,  whom  lie  succeeded,  after  the  latter’s  death, 
in  the  rabbinate  of  Lublin  (1578-84).  Before  this! 
however,  he  had  officiated  as  rabbi  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  Turbin  and  Lubomil,  Poland.  At  Lublin  lie 
had  a  hitter  quarrel  with  the  celebrated  Talmudist 
of  that  town,  MeYr  b.  Gedaliah  (Maharam).  The 
latter  apparently  had  at  this  time  no  official  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Lublin,  but  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
largest  yeshibot;  and  by  virtue  of  his  great  Tal¬ 
mudic  authority,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  it 
very  unpleasant  for  the  rabbi  of  his  community. 
Although  the  two  men  had  been  friends  before 
Auerbach  entered  upon  his  office  (compare  MaHa- 
Ram,  Responsum  No.  27),  this  relation  was  dis¬ 
turbed  when  Auerbach,  as  rabbi  of  the  community, 
became  the  superior  of  MaHaRam.  In  addition 
there  was  an  ancient  feud  between  Luria  and  Maha- 
ram’s  father,  which  passed  over  to  tlieir  sons. 

Auerbach  left  Lublin,  in  order  to  accept  the  rab¬ 
binate  of  Przemysl,  retiring  after  a  few  years  to 
Posen,  as  lie  had  private  means.  In  1621  he  was 
appointed  chief  rabbi  of  his  native  place. 

Auerbach’s  great  reputation  is  evident  from  the 
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fact  that  the  community  of  Posen  set  aside  in  his 
favor  the  statutory  law  under  which  no  native  of  the 
city  could  be  appointed  chief  rabbi.  In  Posen,  also, 
Auerbach’s  position  was  not  entirely  pleasant;  for, 
while  he  was  chief  rabbi,  Benjamin  of  Morawc/.yk 
was  the  u  rosh  yesldbah 77  (head  of  the  college),  and 
difficulties  frequently  arose  between  the  two.  Hence 
Auerbach,  who  had  refused  a  call  to  Vienna  as  rabbi 
in  1028,  accepted  that  position  in  the  following  year. 
He  did  not  stay  there  long,  however,  being  appointed 
chief  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  district  rabbi  of  Bohemia. 
While  in  office  at  Prague  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his 
predecessor,  Lippmann  Heller,  who  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  office  byr  the  government. 

Auerbach  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  nor  are  any  of  the  names  of  his 
many  pupils  known.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries.  Auerbach  was  not  only  a 
renowned  Talmudist,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  posi¬ 
tions  lie  held  in  the  largest  community  of  Poland 
and  of  Austria,  but  a  man  of  inflexible  and  fearless 
character,  as  his  controversies  with  many  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  demonstrated. 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Simon  Wolf  Auerbach,  Qhcrrabhincr 
von  Gross} >olcn.  In  Gcdenklmch  zur  Erinncnuw  an  David 
Kaufmann,  Breslau,  1900;  Lewinstein,  in  Ha-Goren,  i.  41-43 
(many  of  whose  statements  are  inaccurate ;  e.f/.,  there  was  in 
Amsterdam  no  Solomon  Aboab,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  umpire  in  a  controversy  between  Auerbach  and  Maharam); 
Lieben,  Gal-Ed,  pp.  75,70  (epitaph),  German  part,  p.  02;  Nis- 
senbaum,  Lc-KnVut  ha-Ychudim  he- Lublin,  pp.  23,  24,  Lub¬ 
lin,  1899  (see  also  the  remarks  thereinjof  Harkavy,  Buber,  and 
Lewinstein ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  period  given  by  Nissen- 
baum  for  Auerbach's  activity  at  Lublin  is  correct). 

K.  L.  G. 


AUERBACH,  SOLOMON  HEYMANN:  He¬ 
brew  scholar;  born  at  Posen  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  died  there  in  1836.  He  translated 
Habakkuk  into  German  with  explanatory  notes 
(Breslau,  1821).  He  also  collaborated  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  undertaken  by  Zunz,  for  which  lie 
furnished  the  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  on  which 
book  lie  wrote  also  a  Hebrew  commentary  (Breslau, 
1837). 

Bibliographt  :  Stelnschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  763;  Winter 
and  Wunscbe,  JtUlischc  Litcratur ,  lii.  745. 

G.  L  Br. 


^  AUGSBURG :  Capital  of  the  districts  of  Swabia 
and.  Neuburg,  Bavaria.  According  to  tradition,  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest 
Jewish  communities  in 
Germany.  The  first  doc¬ 
umentary  mention  of  the 
city  is  in  1259;  but  indi¬ 
vidual  Jews  of  Augsburg 
are  spoken  of  earlier. 
Of  the  six  houses  belong- 
^  .  .  ing  to  the  church-chap- 

ter,  and  mortgaged  in 
1259  by  Bishop  Hart- 
Seal  ol  the  Jews  of  Aupslmnt.1288.  ["a“n  of.  Augsburg,  one 

(F rom  **  l.U«raturbUU  d*a  Orient*.”)  13  described  B8  44  B  JeW- 


ish  house. w 

In  1276  the  congregation  possessed  a  synagogue 
and  a  cemetery.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  Jews 
of  Augsburg  was  money-lending ;  trade  in  meat  and 
wine  was  also  permitted  with  certain  limitations. 
In  1316  the  Jews  of  Augsburg  must  have  been  afflu¬ 
ent,  for  the  city  of  Munich  mortgaged  its  revenues 


to  them  for  six  years.  Thirteen  years  later  the  Jews 
(that  is,  the  revenues  from  them)  were  pledged  by 
the  emperor  to  the  counts  of  Oet^ 
Affluence  tfngcn,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  family 
of  Jews,  of  Hoheneck.  In  1364  the  council  of 
Augsburg  acquired  possession  of  them. 
The  city  owed  large  sums  to  the  Jews,  and  to  liqui¬ 
date  them  instituted,  in  1341,  forced  loans  from  the 
citizens.  The  bishop’s  debts  to  the  Jews  were  can¬ 
celed  in  part  by  Charles  IV.  When  the  Black  Death 
raged  in  1348,  and  the  Jews  in  Augsburg  were  mas¬ 
sacred,  the  emperor  pardoned  the  burghers  for  the 
crime.  Iu  1319  the  bishop  again  received  Jews  into 
the  city,  but  six  years  later  transferred  to  the  city 
council  both  the  duty  of  protecting  them  and  the  pri  v¬ 
ilege  of  taxing  them.  The  emperor  demanded  10,000 
gulden  (1  gulden  =  4U  cents)  from  the  Jews  of  Augs¬ 
burg  in  1373;  and  the  council  vainly’  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  this  amercement.  In  1384  they  had 
to  pay  to  the  council  22,000  gulden ;  and  in  1385  King 
Wenzel  canceled  all  debts  owing  to  the  Jews.  King 
Sigismund,  in  1429,  pledged  them  to  Count  von  Pap- 
penheim,  to  whom  they  had  to  pay  200  gulden  yearly. 
The  council  bought  back  this  right  from  Rippcn- 
heim  in  1439.  A  year  later  300  Jews  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  the  gravestones  in  their  cemeteiy 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  city  halL  In  1456 
Frederick  III.  demanded  that  the  city' deliver  to  him 
“all  his  privileges77;  lie  was  appeased  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  13,000  gulden,  for  which  the  city  retained 
the  right  to  admit  or  to  expel  Jews.  From  that  time 
no  Jews  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  Augsburg.  In 
1540  the  council  decided  that  Jews  might  stay’  no 
longer  than  a  day’ and  a  night  in  the  town;  and  they 
had  to  pay  the  officer  who  accompanied  them  during 
their  stay  one  “  sccliser  ”  for  the  service.  In  1601  it 
was  forbidden  to  borrow  money  of  Jews. 

During  the  Thirty'  Years*  wrar  some  Jews  came 
to  Augsburg.  These  were  officially  plundered  from 
time  to  time  under  threat  of  being  expelled;  in  1649 
they  were  again  driven  out;  and  in  1680  the  former 
edicts  of  expulsion  were  revived  and  intensified. 
While  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raged,  a 
few  Jews  again  ventured  into  the  city ; 
The  Jews  and  in  1704  there  were  62  families  res- 
Persecuted.  ident  there.  In  1718  even  their  tem¬ 
porary  sojourn  "was  again  forbidden. 
From  1741  to~1745,  Jews  were  again  permitted  to 
dwell  in  Augsburg  on  account  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  In  1742  they  were  36  fam¬ 
ilies;  but  they  were  driven  out  again  in  1745.  The 
council  made  an  agreement  with  the  Jews  of  the 
surrounding  villages  in  1751  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
yearly  payment  of  1,100  gulden  they  might  have 
free  admission  to  the  city  for  trading-purposes.  In 
the  years  following,  the  council  endeavored  to  re¬ 
strict  their  commercial  undertakings;  but  in  1791 
edicts  were  issued,  protecting  the  Jews  against  ill- 
treatment  and  pillage.  They  were  again  in  the  city 
during  the  French  war  of  1796. 

Of  interest  is  the  medieval  seal  of  the  congregation, 
with  its  inscription,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Hebrew,  surrounding  a  two-headed  eagle,  and  with 
a  conical  hat  above  all  (“  Litemtiirhlatt  dea 
ents,”  1842,  col.  78).  In  “Monatsschrift,”  1861,  (p. 
280)  mention  is  made  of  a  “Jewish  congregational 
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dance-house  ”  in  Augsburg  (1200).  Numerous  He¬ 
brew  books,  distinguished  for  their  beautiful 
typography,  were  printed  there  bc- 
Ancient  tween  the  years  1514  and  1543. 
Congrega-  Of  t  he  various  rabbis  of  the  congrc- 
tional  gat  ion  of  Augsburg  mention  must  be 

Dance-  made  of  the  venerable  Senior,  who  in 
House.  1 348,  an  eighty-four-year-old  sage,  was 

assassinated  while  poring  over  his 
books.  Elijah  of  Augsburg  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  3 1  oses  of  Coney  \s  “Sefer  3Iizwot  Gad  of” 
(Semag),  which  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
library;  Jacob  Weil,  son  of  Judah,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  rabbis  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  also  of  Augsburg.  The  cemetery  adjacent 
to  the  town  served  as  the  burial-place  for  five  com¬ 
munities  of  Swabia.  The  new  congregation  lias  been 
inexistence  since  1861.  In  18G2  Dr.  Hirsclifeld  was 
appointed  rabbi;  and  lie  was  succeeded  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Gross.  The  congregation  now  (1900)  numbers 
1,156  members. 

Hebrew  typography  is  coeval  with  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew' language  in  Germany.  In  1514  Erhard 
Oeglin  printed  the  Decalogue  and  several  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Boeschenstein’s 
Early  “Elementale  Introductorium  in  He- 
Hebrew  bneas  Literas,”  which  is  embellished 
Printing,  with  an  elaborate  border,  falsely  as- 

,  c-riUotl  to  Hans  Holbein.  Actual  pi-irjt- 

mgm  Hebrew  was  practised  by  the  traveling  printer* 
IJayyim  Schwarz,  who  in  1533  complctmTthe  Me- 
gillot  and  Uashi’s  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  as 
the  first  printed  production  in  Augsburg.  On  Jan. 
10 ,  I5.>4,  tiie  Passover  Ilaggadah  was  completed- 
ami  m  the  same  year  there  was  published  at  Au«-s- 
burgliy  an  anonymous  author  a  guide  to  corrcspond- 
em-e  which  became  very  popular  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Previous  to  1330  there  successively 
appeared  a  daily  prayer-book  (“tefillah”),  a  festival 
prayer-lKKik  (“  niahzor  ”),  and  a  penitential  prayer- 

b"vi'-(r  S!;.i!-,0t  ”)’ a11  acc°PJi,1g  to  tiie  German  ritual. 

n  itli  his  son  Isaac  and  his  son-in-law  Josef  b. 

1  akar,  Schwarz  in  1540  published  tiie  u  Turim  ”  of 
Jacob  b.  Asher,  and  “  Abkat  Rokel » (The  Merchant’s 
picchox),  a  work  ascribed  to  one  Makir.  These 
^ere  followed  by  tiie  Book  of  Kings  (1543),  and  the 
Book  of  bamuel  (15(4),  both  in  Juda  o-German  rime. 
All  of  these  typographical  productions  are  exceed- 
mg  y  beautiful,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  rarest 
specimens  of  the  printer’s  art.  In  1544  Paulus.Kmil- 
ms  later  professor  at  Ingolsladt,  edited  at  Augsburg 
a  Juda.‘o-Germaa  Pentateuch. 


Majlilrolfutlunt* 188;  Saif  eld, 

!H  -VUtcIalUrXfX%F; 

StPi-n.  in  Z?itd far  rl*5htUT?  ^llepted . b7  Burkhardt  and 
109  lift*  c-^h.  dcr  Judcn  in  Dcutacldami  ill 

<ia\  Inb^utlcmanT^  %ilS&rVi  f0r,Ue  “S 

G'  A.  F. 

of  f0n'f,inal!y’  Prophesying  by  the  flight 

of  foJfa.iH  \  U‘r  the  terra  misapplied  to  all  forms 
orctelhng  (augur  =  avi-gur,  o }uvoc,  aluvurrai,  etc. ). 

The  fWt-WaS  firSt  sysU;ma,,'zed  by  the  Chaldeans. 
C  0rLeks  wero  addicted  to  it;  and  among  the 


Romans  no  important  action  of  state  was  under- 
taken  without  tbeadviccof  theaugurs.  Iu  fact  the 
belief  in  augury  has  existed  at  all  times,  among  the 
uncivilized  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  nations,  to 
the  present  day,  the  wish  to  know  the  future  con¬ 
tinually  giving  rise  to  some  art  of  peering  into  it. 

The  various  species  of  Augury,  however,  depend 
on  tiie  conditions  of  external  nature,  race  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  historical  influences.  The  future  was  fore¬ 
told  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  (Astkology);  by 
dreams,  lots,  oracles,  and  such  things; 
Kinds  of  or  spirits  were  invoked  (Neckom  4NCy) 
Augury,  ami  the  Tekapium  and  Urim  jutn 
Tiiummim  were  questioned.  As  these 
forms  of  prognostication,  as  well  as  the  pagan 
method,  Divination,  are  treated  under  their  several 
headings,  this  article  will  he  devoted  to  Augury  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  including,  however,  all 
predictions^  dependent  on  chance  happenings.  All 
signs  and  intimations  coming  under  the  coucepts 
*  m hush  ”  (whisper)  and  “siman”  (omen)  belong  to 
Jewish  Augury,  the  history  of  which  may  be  divided 
into  Biblical,  Talmudic,  and  medieval  periods. 

-—In  Bible  Times:  The  observation  of  the  flight 

of  birds  for^  the  purpose  of  prophesying,  or  as  a 
prognostication,  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  • 
Bible.  That  it  Was  not  unknown,  however,  is  shown 

in  Eccl.  x.  20,  u  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
^  voice,  ana  timt  winch  hath  wings  sliall 

Flight  of  tell  the  matter.  ”  This  knowledge  may 
Birds.  also  be  assumed  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  Arabs  the  raven  was  a 
bird  of  omen.  The  Greek  version  several  times  trans¬ 
lates  “  nahasli  ”  by  oiuvuc ;  but  this  word,  like,  the 
Latin  “auguriuni,”  means  any  kind  of  prognostica¬ 
tion,  and  not  merely  that  by  the  flight  or  the  cry  of 

birds.  It  is  nevertheless  a  curious  fact  that  tradition 
also  originally  applied  the  prognostication  designated 
by  nahasli  to  the  omens  derived  from  animals.  Jo¬ 
seph  practised  hydromancy.  He  divined  (nahasli)  the 
future  by  pouring  water  into  a  cup,  throwing  little 
pieces  of  gold  or  jewels  into  the  fluid,  observing  the 
figures  that  were  formed,  and  predicting  accordingly 
(Gen.  xhv.  5,  according  to  Dillman’s  commentary). 
Laban  found  out  in  a  similar  way  (nahasli)  that  God 
Idessed  him  on  account  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxx.  27). 
King  3Ianasseh  also  practised  this  species  of  divina¬ 
tion  (II  Kings xxi.  6;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  Another 
method  consisted  in  observing  the  signs  from  staves 
planted  upright  or  flung  on  the  ground  (“Cyril  of 
Alex.”  in  Winer,  WB.  R.”  ii.  673),  a 
Hydro-  method  that  is  not  identical  with  the 
mancy,  arrow  oracle  (Hosea  iv.  12;  perhaps 
Rhabdo-  Ezek.  viii.  17;  compare  Num.  xvii. 
mancy,  16  ct  seq.).  Ezekiel  (xxi.  26  [A.  V. 
and  Bel-  21])  speaks  of  the  arrow  oracle  of  tiie 
omancy.  king  of  Babylon;  but  the  prophet 
Elisha  also  directs  the .  Israelite  king 
Joash  to  shoot  two  arrows  through  the  window  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  Joash  will  vanquish  the 
Aramaic  king  (II  Kings  xiii.  14-19). 

Accidental  occurrences  (afaxa) are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  divination,  and  may  be  taken  as  omens  (ojj- 
/iria  =  “siman  ”).  Eliezer,  Abraham  *s  servant,  said: 

“  I  stand  at  the  well .  .  .  and  the  damsel  to  whom 
I  shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  t-liat  I 
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may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say.  Drink,  and  I  will  give 
thy  camels  drink  also,  let  the  same  be  the  wife  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  for  Isaac  ”  (Gen.  xxi\ . 
Omens,  1*2-19).  Jonathan,  when  he  is  about  to 
Accidental  attack  the  Philistines,  says :  u  Behold, 
and  Others,  we  will  pass  over  unto  these  men,  and 
we  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them. 

If  they  say  thus  unto  us.  Tarry  until  we  come  to 
you;  then  we  will  stand  still  in  our  place,  and  will 
not  go  up  uuto  them.  But  if  they  say  thus,  Come 
up  unto  us;  then  we  will  go  up:  for  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hand;  and  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  us”  (I  Sam.  xiv.  8-11).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  even  gives  to  the  pious  king  Hczekiah  a  sign, 
as  an  indication  that  he  will  get  well  (II  Kings  xx. 

9)  The  Lord  commands  Gideon  to  choose  those 
warriors  who  lap  the  water  with  their  tongues  like 
a  dog,  but  to  reject  those  who  get  down  on  their 
knees  to  drink  (Judges  vii.  5).  The  diviners  advised 
the  Philistines  to  send  back  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  in 
order  that  the  deaths  among  them  might  cease: 

“  Kow  therefore  make  a  new  cart,  and  take  two  milch  kine, 
on  which  there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and  lie  the  kine  to  the  cart, 
and  bring  their  calves  home  from  them.  And  take  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  and  lav  it  upon  the  cart ;  and  put  the  jewels  of  gold, 
which  ye  return  him  for  a  trespass  offering,  in  a  coffer  by  the 
side  thereof ;  and  send  it  away,  that  it  may  go.  And  see,  if 
it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his  own  coast  to  Beth-shemesh,  then 
he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil :  but  if  not,  then  we  shall  know 

that  it  is  not  bis  hand  that  smote  us  :  It  was  a  chance  that  hap- 

pened  to  us.  .  .  .  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  to  the  way 
of  Beth-shemesh,  and  went  along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they 
went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left” 

(I  Sam.  vi.  7-12). 

King  David  listens  to  a  sound  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  when  he  asks  God  whether  he  shall  go  against  the 
Philistines  (II  Sam.  v.  24),  a  fact  that  reminds  us  of 
Qv/Aimvrda  and  “  sihat  dekalin  ”  (compare  below also 
“elon  me’onenim,”  Judges  ix.  37;  and  Baudissin, 
u  Studicn  zur  Vergleichenden  Semitisclien  Religions- 
gescli.  ”  ii.  194,  note  4).  The  incident  of  Balaam,  who 
attempted  prognostication  on  a  hill,  refers  perhaps 
to  some  divination  of  this  kind,  since  he  too  uses 
the  characteristic  word  “nahash”  (Num.  xxiii.  23). 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  prognos¬ 
ticated  from  the  drifting  of  the  clouds,  as  lias  been 
assumed  from  piyo  (derived  from  py,  cloud);  nor 
was  any  attention  paid  to  the  lightning  flash,  which 
belonged  to  Augury  among  the  Romans. 

The  Law  strictly  and  repeatedly  forbade  all  Au¬ 
gury  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Deut.  xviii.  10.  etc.).  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  signs,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliezer 
and  Jonathan,  wheie  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  conjuration,  was  not  considered  to  be  Augury. 
- The  Talmudic  Period :  Augury  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  post-Biblical  times,  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  therefore  that  it  was  more 
widely  practised'  As  among  the  classical  peoples 
of  antiquity  and  among  the  Germans  to-day,  the  arts 
of  Augury  proved  effective  only  with  the  person 
who  believed  in  them,  and  only  such  a  person  was 
injured  by  them  (Yer.  Shab.  8 d;  Bab.  Ned.  32a;  L. 
Blau,  **  Das  Altjfidische  Zauberwesen,”  p.  77,  note  4). 
The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  26  0BTOJ1  fcv,  “neither 
shall  ye  use  enchantment  ”)  is  referred  by  Sifra  on 
that  passage  (ed.  Weiss,  p.  90)  to  divination  by  means 
of  weasels,  fowls,  and  stars,  meaning  the  omens  found 
in  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds  and  in  similar  signs; 


while  Sifre,  Deut.  171  takes  it  in  a  still  more  general 
sense,  saying :  “  Who  is  a  menahesh  [enchanter]  ?  He, 
for  instance,  who  says:  ‘My  bread  fell  out  of  my 
mouth’ ;  or  ‘  My  stall  out  of  my  hand  ’ ;  or  ‘A  snake 
crept  to  my  right  ’ ;  ‘A  fox  ran  to  my  left  and  his 
tail  crossed  my  path’;  furthermore,  he  who  says: 

‘  Do  not  begin  anything  to-day, because  it  is  the  new 
moon  ’ ;  or  ‘  It  is  Friday’ ;  or  ‘  It  is  the  Sabbath  eve- 
nin g.  ’  ”  In  the  parallel  passage,  Sanli.  656,  other  evil 
omens  are  added ;  namely,  if  a  man’s  son  calls  after 
him ;  if  a  raven  croaks  at  him,  or  a  deer  gets  in  his 
way;  and  more  explicitly,  if  one  avoids  being  the 
first  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  belief  in  animal  omens  was  widely  spread 
among  the  Babylonians,  who  also  divined  by  the 
behavior  of  fish,  as  was  well  known  (Lenonnant, 

«  Die  Magic  und  Walirsagerci  der  ChaldSer,”  p.  473; 
Blau,  l.c.  pp.  4 oelseq.;  Pauly -Wissowa,  “Real-En- 
cyklopiidie  der  Classisclien  A1  te  rtl  i  umswissenscliaf  t ,  ” 
iv  1397,  txOvofiavTua).  Snake  and  cloud  omens  vrere 
also  known  (Levy,  “Chal.  Wbrterb.”  ii.  1026). 

Augury  proper  was  known  among  the  Jews,  but 
was  considered  as  a  foreign  Roman  or  Arabic  art. 
Josephus  narrates  (“Ant.”  xviii.  6,  §  7;  xix.  8,  §  2) 
that  a  bird  (an  owl)  alighted  on  the  tree  against  which 

Agrippa  was  leaning  while  a  prisoner 
Flight  and  at  Rome;  whereupon  a  fellow  pris- 
Cries  oner,  a  German,  prophesied  that  he 

of  T?ir<ls-  would  become  kingv  but  tliat  if  the 

bird  appeared  a  second  time,  it  would 
mean  he  would  die.  The  third  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
(line  224)  says  about  the  Jews:  “ Tliey  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  omens  of  flight  as  observed  by  the  augur- 
crs.”  In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah 
(w  Ascensio  Jesaue,”  ii.  3)  it  is  stated  that  in  the  time 
of  Iving  Manasseli  not  only  magic  and  other  crimes 
increased,  but  also  Augury  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
which  is  denoted  by  “  we-nihesli  ”  (II  Kings  xxi.  6). 
According  to  the  Aristcas  Letter  (§§  165  et  seq .),  the 
weasel  is  the  symbol  of  the  informer.  This  appar¬ 
ent^  has  some  connection  with  the  avspicium. 

Augury  and  astrology  are  “the.  wisdom  of  the 
East,”  mentioned  in  I  Kings  v.  10  (Pesik-  336,  D’JHV 
O'Dnjn  Jy6td:i).  By  the  “bird  of  the  air” 
(Eccl.  x.  20)  is  meant  the  raven,  in  Augury,  says  a 
Palestinian  teacher  of  the  Talmud  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  (Lev.  R.  xxxii.  2;  compare  ‘Anik,  s.t.  T\ IT  T’D 
nmni  aYiyn;  Blau,  l.c.  p.  48,  note  2). .  The 
Arabic  expression  itself,  as  well  as  the  mention  of 
the  raven,  the  bird  of  omen  of  the  Arabs,  proves 
that  Arabic  Augury  is  here  referred  to.  When  Rab 
Tlish  was  in  prison  a  man  who  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  birds  interpreted  to  him  the  cry  of  a 
raven  as  meaning  u‘Ilish”  (flee!),  “‘Ilish”  (flee!)- 
Rab  paying  no  attention— the  raven  being  prover¬ 
bially  a  liar — a  dove  addressed  him,  and  when  her 
cry  was  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  he  obeyed  the 
warning  and  escaped,  since  the  dove  means  Israel; 
that  is,  the  dove  is  Israel’s  bird  of  omen  (Gil.  45a, 
bottom).  The  place  where  the  flight  of  birds  was 
observed  is  also  mentioned  (frOYYD ;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Num.  xxxi.  10;  compare  Sifre  on  the  passage,  and 
Levy,  l.c.  ii.  157a).  With  one  exception  the  doves 
of  Herod  cried  Kvpie ,  Kvpie  (lord,  lord!);  and  when 
this  one  was  taken  to  task  by  the  others,  she  cried 
xetpie ;  that  is,  “  Herod  was  a  slave  ” — whereupon  she 
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was  killed  by  the  followers  of  Herod.  R,  Kaliana 
understood  this  conversation  (Huh  1396;  *Aruk,  s.v. 
np:  Levy.  l.c.  ii.  324a)- 

The  Romans  also  understood  the  language  of  the 
birds  (Pauly- Wissowa,  lx.  i.,  lxxvii.  51 ;  Ixxxvi.  29). 
Judah  does  not  dare,  even  in  a  whisper,  to  advise 
the  emperor  Antoninus  to  proceed  against  the  nobles 
of  Rome;  for  the  birds  carry  the  voice  onward  (Ab. 
Zarali  106;  compare  Lenormant,  l.c.  p.  451).  God 
is  angry  each  day  for  one  minute  (Ps.  xxx.  6)  during 
the  tirst  three  hours;  that  is  the  time  when  the  comb 
of  the  cock  turns  white,  or  when  not  a  single  red 
stripe  is  to  be  found  in  his  comb,  and  be  stands  on 
one  leg.  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi,  who  wanted  to  seize 
this  moment  to  curse  a  heretic  who  had  offended 
him,  tied  a  cock  and  watched  him  intently,  and  in 
doing  so  he  involuntarily  fell  asleep  (Ber.  7 a ;  ‘Ab. 
Zarah  46;  Sanh,  1056). 

The  Babylonians  divined  also  by  flies  (Lenormant, 
lx.  p.  472).  In  this  connection  arose  perhaps  the 
saying  that  no  fly  alighted  on  the  table  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  (see  Beelzebub).  The  language  of  trees, 
which  the  ancient  peoples,  especially  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  are  said  to  have  understood,  was  probably 
known  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  (Blau,  lx.  p.  47;  “Knistern  des  Lorbeers 
Gluekbringend,”  in  P  dy- Wissowa,  l.c.  i.  (56,  note 
24).  Thus  Abraham  learned  from  the  sighing  of  the 
tamarisk-tree  that  Ids  end  was  nigh  (see  Abraham, 
Testament  of).  Lev.  xix.  20,  ijjnyn  t6  is  trails- 
latcd  by  the  Septuagint  ;  i.c.,  to  divine 

by  sounds  and  noises  (compare  Grttnbaum,  in  “Z.  D. 
M.  G.”  xxx-i.  253  it  fxq.'). 

To  interrogate  Chaldeans  (Pes.1136,  etc.)  or  to 
practise  divination  in  general  is  not  permitted.  lie 
who  abstains  from  so  doing  is  admitted  into  a  section 
of  the  heavens  which  even  the  ministering  angels 
may  not  enter  (Ned.  32c/).  But  since  desire  often  out¬ 
balances  precept, a  fundamental  difference  was  made 
by  setting  up  the  rule:  w There  is  no  such  thing  as 
diminution,  but  there  arc  prognostications”  (pxt? 

P'D  C*  trnj.  Yer.  Shab.  8 c;  Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  25.  note 5).  The  Romans  also  distin¬ 
guished  between  greater  and  lesser  divinations,  call¬ 
ing  the  latter  signs  (r^/ria,  “signa,”  p'D;  see  Dereu- 
bourg-Saglio,  “  Dictionnaire  des  Anti quites  Grecqucs 
et  Romaines.”  ii.  2936,  bottom).  Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  signs  of  Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv.),  of  Jonathan 
(I  Sam.  xiv.),  and  also  Gen.  xxxviii.  11,  and  xlii.  30; 
the  last-named  also  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
.  every  sign  had  to  be  repeated  three 
Prognosti-  times.  In  consequence  of  thisdistinc- 
cation8.  tion  even  the  most  eminent  amoraim 
made  use  of  certain  signs.  Rab  looked 
upon  it  as  a  favorable  omen  if  the  ship  that  ferried 
him  came  to  meet  him,  but  as  a  bad  omen  if  it  was 
not  ready.  Samuel  opened  bis  Bible  for  a  chance 
intimation.  Johanan  made  a  boy  recite  a  Bible  verse 
wit  the  same  purpose.  When  in  passing  a  school 
he  Heard  a  boy  say  “Samuel  has  died  ”  (I  Sam.  xxv. 

),  je  took  it  as  an  omen  and  did  not  visit  the  am  ora 
°.  name  as  he  bad  intended  to  do.  The  expres¬ 
sion  a  house,  a  wife,  and  a  child  give  signs  ”  must 
can  that  signs  may  be  taken  from  them,  Rashi  to 
tac  contrary  notwithstanding  (Yer.  Shab.  Sc,  bottom ; 

.  u  .  .* 6;  Gen.  R.  lxxxv.  5,  commentaries).  I 


Boys  were  often  used  by  diviners  to  peer  into  the 
future,  being  for  tliat  purpose  bewitched  by  magic 
formulas  (Pauly-AVissowa,  l.c.  iv.  1399).  The  Tal¬ 
mud  says,  curiously  enough  (B.  B.  126,  where  two 
cases  are  cited):  “Since  the  destruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  prophecy  lias  been  given  into  the  bands  of  the 
insane  and  of  children.”  The  Jewish  view  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  Greco-Roman  one;  namely,, 
f  hat  t he  insane  were  possessed  by  demons.  Bewitch¬ 
ment  was  strictly  forbidden,  as  was  generally  the 
interrogation  of  demons,  except  by  means  of  oil  or 
eggs,  to  find  a  lost  article ;  but  “  tlie*priiices  of  oil  and 
°f  eggs  lie”  (Sanli.  101a;  compare  Demonology  and 
Divination).  This  view  of  R.  Johanan  (died  279) 
explains  that  he  often  soughtadvice  from  boys  with 
the  formula,  “  Tell  me  thy  verse!  ”  meaning  the  verse 
which  the  boy  had  just  {earned,  or  which  came  into 
his  mind  at  that  moment  (Ilag.  15a;  Meg.  286;  Git. 
57a,  68a,  etc.;  Horowitz,  “Sammlung  Kleiner Mid- 
rasliim,”  p.  69,  “mah  pasukekem”).  The  same 
teacher  of  the  Talmud  says  that  if  any  one  happens 
to  remember  a  verse  of  the  Bible  early  in  the  morn- 
|  ing,  it  is  a  prophecy  in  miniature  (Ber.  576),;the  pro¬ 
phetic  element  being  in  such  cases  the  accidental, 
lie  looked  upon  a  voice  which  he  heard  accidentally 
behind  him  as  being  a  divination,  and  followed  it; 
for  it  is  written  (Isa.  xxx.  21),  “Thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it.”  But,  says  the  Talmud,  the  voice 
must  be  an  unusual  one,  such  as  a  man’s  voice  in 
a  city,  or  a  woman’s  voice  in  a  desert  (Yer.  Shab. 
8c ;  Bab.  Meg.  32//).  Other  teachers  of  the  Talmud 
also  paid  attention  to  this  kind  of  voice,  which  was 
called  Bat  Kol.  Two  persons  intending  to  visit  a 
sick  teacher  said,  “We  will  be  guided  by  the  Bat 
Kol,”  whereupon  they  heard  one  woman  say  to  an¬ 
other,  “The  light  has  gone  out.”  Then  they  said, 

“  It  shall  not  go  out,  and  may  the  light  of  Israel 
never  be  extinguished  ”  (76.).  As  among  other  peo¬ 
ples,  the  Jews  also  considered  the  last  words  of  the 
dying  as  divinations.  Thus  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus 
and  Samuel  ha-Katan  prophesied  the  martyrdom 
of  several  scholars  (Sanh.  08a  and  11a;  Pauly- Wis¬ 
sowa,  lx.  i.  92,  note  11). 

Some  other  omens  must  be  mentioned,  called 
“siman,”  although  not  all  strictly  belonging  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  any  person  to 
make  a  mistake  in  his  prayers,  but  a  good  sign  to 
know  them  fluently  (Mishnah  Ber.  v.. 
Other  end;  compare  Talmud  346,  bottom. 
Omens.  and  246,  top).  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  if  it  rains  after 
Nisan  or  at  the  Sukkot  festival;  or  if.  the  wine  does 
not  turn  out  well;  or  if  the  Feast  of  Weeks  fall  on 
the  fifth  of  the  month.  If  there  is  fine  weather  on 
the  day  of  tliat  feast  it  is  a  good  rmen  for  the  world 
(Mishnah  Ta‘anit  12a,  2a;  Ab.  R.  4;  Tosef,, 
‘Ar.  i.  9;  see  Ab.  R.  N.  ii.  33  and  Sifre  i.  112,  and  in 
general  Levy,  “Keuhebr.  WOrterb.”  and  Krauss, 
“Griechische  und  Lateinische  LehnwOrter.”  under 
the  word  p^D).  It  is  a  good  sign  for  sick  people  to 
sneeze  (Blau,  l.c.  p.  163;  Tylor,  l.e.  i.  98-100,  Ger¬ 
man  ed.).  Generally  much  attention  was  paid  to 
omens  ftpfl  KH/O  fcOD'D,  an  omen  is  a  thing  to  be 
considered).  In  order  to  find  out  if  one  will  live  the 
year  through,  one  must  take  a  candle  during  the  ten 
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days  between  New -year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  light  it  in  a  house  where  tliere  is  no  draft  ;  if  the 
candle  burn  to  the  socket,  that  one  will  live  the  year 
through.  In  order  to  know  if  some  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  succeed,  one  must  feed  a  hen ;  if  she  grow 
fat  and  plump,  the  matter  in  hand  will  succeed.  In 
order  to  know  if  one  will  return  home  from  a  jour¬ 
ney,  one  must  gO  into  a  dark  room,  and  if  one  see 
there  the  “shadow  of  the  shadow,”  one  will  return. 
The  Talmud  discourages,  however,  recourse  to  these 
oracles  given  by  It.  Ami,  as  a  person  becomes .  low- 
spirited  if  they  are  unfavorable  (Tver.  :V<,  bottom 
llor  1 'Jo)  The  lirst  form  of  Augury  reminds  of 
pyromancy;  the  second,  of  the  feeding  of  chickens 
(the  “tripiidium  ”  of  the  Romans). 

_ In  the  Middle  Ages :  It  may  be  said  in  general 

that  the  philosophers  were  averse  to  Augury,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  form  of  superstition.  This  is 
true  especially  of  Maimonides,  who,  although  bound 
by  the  Talmudic  tradition,  was  not  inclined  to  make 
any  concessions  on  this  point  (Ililk.  ‘Ah.  Zarah  xi. 
4  5)  The  Talmudists,  again,  for  whom  the  Tal¬ 
mud  was  the  decisive  authority,  could  not  accept 
all  the  utterances  and  stories  found  therein.  Hence 
a  curious  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practise 

--  -  **  wiiiio 
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arose,  u»  iuuccu  laivumi  — - 

on  tlu*  one  hand,  everything  that  attill  suggests  idol¬ 
atry  is  strictly  forbidden,  much,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  permitted,  or  practised  in  spite  of  the  interdiction, 
probably  in  consequence  of  overwhelming  popular 
opinion  (see  Tur  and  Shullmn  ‘Ank,  Yoreli  De‘ali. 
178-179,  together  with  the  commentaries).  Expressly 
heathenish  practises,  however,  were  mercilessly  con¬ 
demned.  The  mystics  readily  accepted  all  such  be¬ 
liefs,  since  all  superstitious  practises  coincided  with 
their  views  of  the  world.  Moreover,  a  part  of  the 
people  could  never  wean  itself  from  these  view  s. 

As  Gftdemann  has  shown  in  his  “Gesch.  der  Cul- 
tur  der  Judcn  in  Fnmkrcich  uud  Deutschland,  the 
Jews  of  Europe  wore  greatly  influenced  by  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  peoples  in  the  midst  of  whom  they 
were  living.  A  few  examples  only  may  here  be 
given.  Judah  the  Pious  (died  121G  at  Regensburg), 
who  was  highly  venerated  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  especially  during  the  thirteenth  century,  gives 
in  his  “  Book  of  the  Pious  ”  a  mass  of  superstitions. 
He  condemns  on  the  whole  the  “interpretation  of 
signs,  which  to-day  is  so  much  practised  in  Israel,” 
and  declares  that  the  choosing  of  a  day 
Germany  (for  instance,  starting  children  in  their 
and  France,  schooling  only  on  the  new’  moon)  is 
idolatry.  He  admits,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  reliable  signs,  of  which  he  would 
rather  not  speak  in  order  not  to  lead  others  into 
superstition.  Thus  the  itching  of  the  foot  indicates 
that  one  will  go  to  an  unknow  n  place  ;  of  the  cars, 
that  one  will  hear  something  new’;  of  the  eye,  that 
one  will  see  or  read  something  new ;  of  the  hand, 
that  one  will  receive  money  (GQdemann,  l.c.  i.  200  et 
seq.t  §§  59  and  H>2).  This  superstition  is  so  firmly 
rooted  as  to  be  given  credence  to-day.  Any  one  who, 
during  the  night  or  the  day,  secs  his  ow*n  shadow’  or 
form  with  closed  mouth  and  eyes  will  die  soon  (l.c. 
§547). 

R.  Moses  of  Coucy  (about  1250)  explains  DDp 
•  D'DDP  (Deut.  xviii.  10)  to  be  a  form  of  divination 


still  practised  in  Slavonia  at  his  time.  Slivers  of 
wood,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed  on 
one  side,  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  according  as 
they  fell  on  the  peeled  or  on  the  barked  side,  the 
omen  was  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Flames  leaping 
upon  the  hearth  indicated  that  a  guest  was  coming. 
Cup  and  nail  divination  was  practised.  Children 
were  made  to  look  into  glasses  filled  with  water,  into 
crystals,  etc.,  while  invoking  a  demon,  the  pictures 
they  saw  being  then  interpreted.  For  nail  divina¬ 
tion  the  children  looked  upon  the  finger-nail  (Giide- 
„,ann,  l.c .  §§  and  208,  note  1).  Asher  K*n  Jelnel 
thought  it  permissible  to  find  out  a  thief  by  means 
of  divination  (Yoreli  De‘ah,  179).  a  proceeding  that 
elsewhere  is  described  in  detail  (Gudemann,  lx. 
ti  note  1).  In  France  and  Germany  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  the  future  was  foretold  by  means ^of 
the  tt  name  of  interpretation  ”  ( u  shorn  ha  meforash  ”). 
a  species  of  the  name  of  God,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Spaniard  Nahmanides  (l.c.  %  222). 

The  book  “Nishmat  Hay y ini,”  by  Manasseli  ben 
Israel,  a  celebrated  Dutch  rabbi,  is  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  all  kinds  of  superstition.  A  - 
though  a  highly  educated  -man,  well  versed  m  the 
knowledge  of  his  time,  one  who  could  even  enter  into 
nc  ions  with  Crom  w  ell  regarding 
<  <  Nishmat  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  the 
Hayyim.”  author  believed  in  every  superstition. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  third 
treatise  of  his  book  he  rejects  the  opinion  of  Maimon- 
jdes,  who  declared  all  the  black  arts  to  be  lies  am 
deceptions.,  and  refers  for  the  veracity  of  rhabdo- 
mancy  even  to  the  Chinese  and  the  wild  Africans. 
He  knows  the  kinds  of  divination  mentioned  above, 
and  speaks  also  of  chiromancy  and  others. 

The  cabalistic  works,  to  which  Manasseh'sbook  be¬ 
longs,  include  of  course  also  other  directions  for  fore¬ 
telling  the  future,  a  practise  that  obtains  even  to-day 
among  the  uneducated  and  aniong  persons  given  to 
mysticism.  In  Baden,  Germany,  coins  and  beans  are 
used,  the  diviner  prognosticating  according  to  their 
position  and  the  stamp  on  the  coins.  An  earlier  form 
of  divination,  for  finding  a  drowned  person,  was  to 
let  a  wooden  bowl  float  on  the  w  ater.  Wherever  it 
stopped,  the  corpse  lay  on  the  bottom  (Grunwald, 
u  Mitteilungen,”  i.  111).  On  pagan  methods  of  prog¬ 
nostication  (*ar*  H°X*lv)*  see  DlVIXATIOX. 
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K.  L.  B. 

AUGUSTA :  The  capital  of  Richmond  county, 
Georgia,  received  its  first  Jewish  settlers  about  1825, 
w  hen  a  Mr.  Florence  arrived  w  ith  his  wife.  About 
a  year  later,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Moise  and  Isaac  Hen¬ 
dricks  and  his  wife  came  there  from  Charleston ;  their 
number  w  as  added  to  by  others  from  the  same  place, 
and  subsequent  to  1844  Jews  from  Germany  began 
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to  find  their  way  to  Augusta  (Markons.  “The  He¬ 
brews  in  America. ”  p.  113).  It  has  a  congregation. 
Children  of  Israel,  organized  in  1 850.  The  relig¬ 
ious  services  were  originally  held  in  a  hall,  where 
the  Sunday-school  children  also  received  their  in¬ 
struction.  The  first  rabbi  was  Rev.  II.  S.  Jacobs, 
who  held  that  position  from  1800  to  1805.  During 
t lie  Civil  war  many  Israelites  from  Charleston  came 
to  Augusta,  thus  considerably  increasing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  During  that  time  a  ceme¬ 
tery  was  acquired  and  a  benevolent  society  formed. 
Henry  S.  Jacobs  was  called  to  New  Orleans,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Fisher-Fux,  1809.  Rev.  A. 
Ilium  was  called  to  the  pulpit,  and  be  succeeded  in 


Synagogue  at  Augusta,  Ga, 

(From  a  j>h<ito-„'raph.) 


getting  a  permanent  building.  Until  then  the  serv¬ 
ices  were  strictly  orthodox,  a  mixture  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Ashkenazic  rites.  In  the  fall  of  1870  the 
synagogue  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  its  min¬ 
ister.  Family  pews  were  introduced,  an  organ  and 
mixed  choir  took  the  place  of  the  old  chanting,  tiie 
Just  row  pra3Ter-book  was  adopted,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day -.school  placed  on  a  modern  footing.  Rev.  Lev¬ 
inson  was  minister,  1871-76;  E.  S.  Levy,  1870-80; 
^  o  Reich,  1886-87.  In  1887  A.  Blum  was  recalled, 
but  remained  only  one  year.  J.  H.  M.  Chumaceiro 
v^as  minister  from  1888-94;  the  present  rabbi  is  J. 
Fcuerhcht. 

The  congregation  has,  besides  the  benevolent  so¬ 
ck  t\  ,  a  ladies  aid  society,  and  a  Sunday-school  with 
nve  teachers,  attended  (1900)  by  fifty  pupils.  There 
s  a  so  a  Russian  Polish  congregation  in  Augusta, 


called  Adas  Jesclnirun;  this  synagogue  is  on  Tenth 
and  Greene  streets. 

Pn.miiu-nt  Israelites  of  Augusta  have  been:  Sam¬ 
uel  Levy,  who  was  judge  of  the  probate  court  from 
1SG6  to  1877;  Isaac  Levy,  who  held  the  position  of 
sheriff  for  many  years;  Hon.  Adolph  Brand,  who 
^\as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Augusta  numbers  nliout 
600  in  a  total  of  47.000.  The  Israelites  are  mostly 
merchants,  but  there  are  some  cotton  brokers  and 
lawyers. 

A*  A.  Bm. 

AUGUSTI,  FRIEDRICH  ALBRECHT  (orig¬ 
inally  J oshua  ben  Abraham  Herschel)  :  German 
author;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the -Oder  in  1691;  died 
at  Eschberge  May  13,  1782.  He  received  the  usual 
Jewish  education  of  that  time.  According  to  a 
biography,  printed  anonymously  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  probably  inspired  by  him,  he  left  home 
very  young  in  the  company  of  a  meshullah,  or  col¬ 
lector  of  alms  for  the  poor  of  Palestine  of  the  name 
of  Yekuticl,  intending  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Holy  Land.  While  on  the  way  Augusti  was  taken 
captive  by  Tatar  robbers  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Tur¬ 
key.  lie  was  ransomed  and  set,  free  at  Smyrna  by 
a  wealthy  Jew  from  Podolia,  and  went  to  Poland, 
spending  several  years  in  Pintzov,  which  is  now 
in  the  government  of  Ivielve,  in  Russian  Poland. 
Here  the  Jews  and  Socinians  lived  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timate  friendship,  and  through  them  young  Au¬ 
gusti  became  acquainted  with  secular  knowledge, 
especially  Latin,  an  uncommon  accomplishment  for 
a  Jew  in  Poland  at  that  time.  He  visited  Cracow 
and  Prague,  and,  returning  to  Frankfort,  started 
from  there  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  While  living 
in  Sondershausen  in  1720,  he  was  maltreated  by  a 
gang  of  robbers  that  broke  into  the  house  in  which 
lie  resided,  and  was  found  apparently  lifeless  on 
the  following  morning.  He  recovered,  however, 
and  during  his  convalescence  became  acquainted 
with  a  clergyman  of  that  place,  who  succeeded  in 
converting  him  to  Christianity.  With  much  pomp 
and  ceremony  Augusti  was  baptized  on  Christmas 
day,  1723.  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha  and  other  notables,  and  soon  after  be¬ 
gan  to  study  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Got  Da. 

In  1727  he  went  to  Jena  and  afterward  to  Leip- 
sic.  He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Gotha  in  1729,  and  in  1734  became 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Eschberge,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  famous  theo¬ 
logian  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm  Augusti  was  his 
grandson. 

Augusti  published  several  works  in  Latin  and 
German,  of  which  “Das  Geheimniss  des  Samba- 
thian  ”  (The  Mystery  of  the  Sambathian),  the  fab¬ 
ulous  river  mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature, 
which  casts  stones  during  six  days  of  the  week 
and  rests  on  Saturday,  is  probably  the  most  curious. 
His  work  on  the  Karaites,  mentioned  by  FOrst  In 
Iiis  “  Gesehichte  des  Karaerthums,  ”  vol.  iii.  66,  67, 
of  which  the  full  title  is  “Grttndliche  Naclirichten 
von  den  Karaiten,  Hire  Glaubens-Lehren,  Sitten 
und  Kirchen-Gebriliiche  ”  (Erfurt,  1752),  is  full  of 
inaccuracies  and  extravagant  statements.  Baum- 
garten,  in  his  “Xachrichten  von  Merkwftrdigen 
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Biichcrn,”  vol.  i.  341-351,  exposes  many  of  these, 
ami  justly  refuses  to  believe  Augusti’s  claim  that  his 
sources  were  rare  manuscripts  which,  after  he  had 
used  them,  were  partly  burned  and  partly  stolen, 
and  of  which  no  duplicates  remained.  The  best 
proof  of  his  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  subject 
is  that  he  wholly  ignores  the  \yno  TT  (I)od  Mor- 
deeai),  the  full  description  of  the  Karaites  and  Ram- 
ism  which  was  written  by  the  Karaite  Mordecai 
ben  Nissim,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
for  Prof.  Jacob  Trigland  of  Leyden,  and  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  with  Trigland's  44 De  Ra¬ 
nch; by  Johann  Christian  Wolf  in  1714.  Augusti 
also  confuses  Judah  ben  Tabbai,  who  lived  at  least 
a  century  before  the  common  era,  with  Judah  ha- 
Nasi,  who  flourished  about  three  hundred  years  later. 

The  Life  of  Augusti,”  by  an  anonymous  author, 
published  in  1751  by  Weber,  is  also  reviewed  and 
severely  criticized  by  Baumgarten  in  the  volume 
cited  above  (pp.  337-340).  The  Christian  critic  dis¬ 
plays  sufficient  familiarity  with  Jewish  affairs  and 
customs  to  disprove  the  biographer’s  claim  that  Au¬ 
gusts  before  his  conversion,  was  a  rabbi  at  Sonders- 
liauscn,  and  proves  that  in  reality  lie  was  a  school¬ 
master  and  possibly  a  slaughterer  of  animals  or 
“simliet.”  Several  other  biographies  of  Augusti 
were  written,  mostly  for  missionary  purposes,  one 
translated  into  English  by  Macintosh,  London,  1867. 

Bihlioc.rai’HY  :  Delitzseh.  in  $<mt  nuf  Hoffnung*  18G0;  Mc- 
Clintoek  and  Strong,  Q/c.  Supplement. 

<*.  P.  Wi. 

AUGUSTINE  :  The  greatest  and  most  important 
of  the  Latin  church  fathers;  born  Nov.  13,  354,  at 
Tagaste,  a  town  of  Numidia;  died  at  Hippo  Aug. 
28,  430.  After  a  riotous  youth  as  a  heathen,  he  be¬ 
came  first  a  devotee  of  the  Manichean  confession, 
and  then  after  nine  years  was  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity  by  Ambrosius,  in  386.  He  be- 
His  came  presbyter  in  392  and  bishop  in 
Complex  395,  and  eventually  the  greatest  pil- 
Character.  lar  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  re¬ 
markable  round  of  religious  experience 
indicates  very  well  the  complexity" of  Augustine’s 
character;  for  in  it.  were  combined  qualities  the  most 
opposite,  such  as  overexuberance  of  fancy  and 
sharpest  critical  acumen;  vehement  prejudice  and 
delicate  consideration;  romanticism  and  scholasti¬ 
cism;  glowing  sentimentalism  and  hair-splitting 
casuistry.  As  a  result,  Augustine’s  writings  are 
sometimes  introspective  in  the  extreme,  frequently 
soaring  into  the  heights  of  religious  adoration  of  the 
Divine  Being;  at  other  times  he  concentrates  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  Christian  dogma,  and  attacks  with 
pitiless  logic,  sometimes  indeed  with  subtle  casu¬ 
istry.  all  deviations  from  the  strict  and  rigid  faith  of 
the  Church.  Of  introspective  writings  are  his  “  Con¬ 
fessions,”  a  work  translated  into  nearly  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  civilization;  of  quite  another  kind  are  his 
letters  and  sermons,  his  dogmatic  and  exegetical 
treatises,  and  his  polemics.  These  curious  psycho¬ 
logical  contrasts  in  Augustine— who  was  too  sensu¬ 
ous  for  a  philosopher  and  too  precise  for  a  poet _ 

make  it  impossible  to  discern  any  definite  system  in 
Ids  writings,  his  doctrines  having  no  common  foun¬ 
dation,  being,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part  mutually 
contradictory.  On  the  one  side  he  may  be  said  to 


have  been  a  forerunner  of  Descartes  and  of  the 
modern  theory  of  perception  and  psychology,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  leaned  toward  mysticism. 
One  might  just  as  easily  find  connecting-links  be¬ 
tween  Augustine  and  Luther  as  between  the  former 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Inquisition.  This  conflict  in 
Augustine’s  principles  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
strikingly  revealed  than  in  his  attitude  toward  those 
two  constituents  of  Christianity,  Hellenism  and  Ju¬ 
daism.  His  conception  of  the  Deity  reveals  through¬ 
out  a  strongly  marked  trace  of  Hellenism,  derived 
by  way  of  Neoplatonism;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  can  not  help  noticing  his  stringently  legalistic 
Jewish  views,  which,  curiously  enough,  are  most  ap¬ 
parent  when  lie  is  endeavoring  to  combat  Judaism. 

The  foundation  of  his  doctrine  concerning  man 
was  that  he  is  a  “massa  peewit i,”  incapable  of  rais¬ 
ing  himself  to  virtue,  and  can  And  the  means  of  ap¬ 
proaching  God  through  the  mediation 
His  Theory  of  Jesus  alone.  This  doctrine  is  so  for- 
of  Man.  eign  to  the  essential  spirit  of  Judaism 
that  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  in  the  divergence  of  Christianity  from 
its  origin  in  Judaism.  Yet  grace,  according  to  Au¬ 
gustine,  is  the  result  of  faith  and  love;  and  these, 
inconsistently  enough,  lie  interprets  in  true  Jewish 
fashion — faith  as  involving  adherence  to  the  law  and 
love  as  combined  with  fear.  44  Qune  caritas  tunc  per- 
fecta,  cum  pcrnalis  timor  omnis  abscesserit,”  is  liis 
expression  (“Perf.  Just.”  x.  22),  which  recalls  the 
terse  saying  of  the  Talmud.  44  Where  joy  [the  feeling 
of  communion  with  God]  is,  there  also  must  be  fear” 
(Ber.  30//).  Another  specifically  Jcw- 
Of  the  isli  conception,  dominating  Augustine 

Church,  as  none  other  of  the  church-fathers,  is 
his  doctrine  concerning  tiie  Church;  a 
conception  which  indeed  has  exerted  signal  and 
decisive  influence  upon  the  whole  development  of 
Christian  theology.  The  system  of  Jewish  theoc¬ 
racy,  by  which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  was  con¬ 
ditioned  by  his  reception  into  the  community  through 
the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  was  turned  into  a 
Christian  form  by  Augustine  in  the  conception  of 
the  holy  institution  of  the  Church,  upon  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  which  the  salvation  of  the  individual  is 
made  dependent.  Connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  also  his  well-known  theory  of  predestina¬ 
tion.  Since  the  Church  is  the  only  means  of  salva¬ 
tion,  it  results  that  all  not  belonging  to  it  (“civitas 
diaboli,”  as  Augustine  calls  it,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  *‘ci vitas  dei  ”)  are  excluded  from  salva¬ 
tion.  The  old  particularism  of  Judaism,  without 
which  the  Christian  Church  would  never  have  spread 
among  the  heathen,  thus  survives  in  somewhat  mod¬ 
ified  form  in  the  teachings  of  the  greatest  Christian 
genius  of  all  time.  The  fact  that  Augustine,  in  the 
presentation  of  his  tenets,  very  frequently  arrives  at 
conclusions  opposed  to  his  principles. 
Of  is  partly  owing  to  his  very  sweeping 
Scripture,  theory  of  inspiration.  Scripture,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Greek  translation — that 
legacy  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  Church — 
has,  for  Augustine,  divine  dignity  as  well  as  author¬ 
ity.  As  a  consequence  he  considers  a  tiling  true  be¬ 
cause  it  is  stated  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
Bible  because  it  is  true.  In  this  tenet,  moreover,  he 
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makes  no  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament:  “  Novum  testamentum  in  veteri 
latet,  vetus  in  novo  patet”;  that  is,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the. concealed  New,  the  New  is  the  revealed 
OM.  How  little  may  be  expected  cxegctically  from 
such  a  standpoint  can  be  easily  understood. 

Not  infrequently  he  gives  rationalistic  explana¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  anthropomorphisms,  which  approx¬ 
imate  closely  to  the  teachings  of  both  older  and  later 
Jewish  scholars.  Thus,  for  instance. 
His  Ra-  the  statement  that  Creation  took  place 
tionalism,  all  at  once,  and  not  in  six  days — 
that,  in  other  words,  ** before”  and 
“after "  can  not  be  predicated  of  the  Creator,  but 
only  of  things  created  (“  De  Genesis  a  Lit.”iv.  50,  v. 
12) — is  found  in  Jewish  sources  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  i. 
2)  ascribed  to  R.  Nehemiah,  a  tanna  of  the  middle 
of  the  second  Christian  century.  He  explains  God’s 
speaking,  as  a  voice  “peraliquam  imperio  suo  sub* 
ditam  creaturam  ”  {l.c.  ix.  3),  and  the  same  is  said  by 
Maimonides  (“Moreh,”  ii.  33),  and  similarly  before 
him  by  Saadia  Gaon  (“Emunot  we-De’ot,”  iii.,  ed. 
Leipsic,  p.  77;  compare  also  Schmiedl,  “Studien 
fiber  Religionsphilosophie,”  pp.  253-256),  who  is 
followed  by  the  majority  of  Jewish  religions  phi¬ 
losophers.  Rationalism,  however,  constitutes  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  exegesis,,  which  is  super¬ 
abundantly  allegorical  or  typological.  Having 
learned  much  of  his  allegorical  conception  from  Am¬ 
brose,  Origen,  and  Philo,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
is  not  disinclined  to  allegorize  for  himself,  the  curi¬ 
ous  result  is  that  he  interprets  the  same  image 
differently,  even  contradictorily,  in  divers  passages. 
Thus  the  moon  is  indifferently  explained  as  repre¬ 
senting  either  carnal  man.  the  Church,  or  mortality; 
the  clouds  are  prophets  and  teachers,  but  also  dark 
superstitions.  He  gives  much  room 
His  to  the  typological  interpretation  of 
Typology,  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  mcn- 
tinned,  contains  and  conceals  the  New 
Testament.  Biblical  history,  as  well  as  the  laws 
contained  in  it,  is  transformed  by  Augustine  into  a 
history-  of  Christianity  and  its  tenets.  Thus,  Abel, 
St'th,  and  Joseph  represent  different  aspects  of 
Jesus:  as  crucified,  as  risen  from  the  dead,  and  as 
translated  to  heaven.  Noah’s  Ark  is  the  Church ;  in 
the  two  lower  stories  are  Jews  and  heathens;  in  the 
third,  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Augustine’s  lack  of  critical  conception  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  shown  by  his  opposition  to  Jerome’s 
undertaking  to  make  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  from  the  Hebrew.  To  portray  ns 
Augustine  vividly  as  possible  the  dangers  of  such 
Opposes  an  innovation,  he  informed  Jerome  in 
Jerome,  a  letter  of  the  fierce  tumult  which  had 
arisen  in  an  African  congregation, 
wbeiMhe  bishop  adopted  the  Vulgate,  rendering 
iJ'm.  ms!ca,lof  ,he  Scptuagint  “gourd  ”  (in  Jonah 
•  ),  and  what  was  even  of  deeper  importance,  as 
,  narrates,  the  bishop  bad  had  to  declare  Jerome’s 
translation  faulty  upon  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
a  certain  Jewish  scholar  (“  Epist,  Aug.”  171).  When, 
n  the  other  hand,  in  another  letter  (82)  to  Jerome, 

^  ugustme  suddenly  declares  himself  convinced  of 
^°r  *ns  un(^erta^tugt  this  must  not  be 
• 1(  tred  as  a  change  of  conviction  on  his  part,  for 


in  the  same  epistle  he  declares  that  the  ruling 
Church  translation,  “gourd,”  must  be  maintained 
m  spite  of  its  erroneousness.  He  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  to  yield  sooner  or  later  in  a  struggle 
against  a  man  of  such  upright  character  and  learn¬ 
ing  as  Jerome  was  acknowledged  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  did  not  despise  as¬ 
sistance  from  African  Jews— who  however,  were 
not  among  the  most  learned  of  the  race— upon  ob¬ 
scure  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Informa-  Although  the  passages  in  which  he 
tion  from  quotes  directly  from  such  Jewish 

Jews.  sources  are  few,  much  that  is  of  hag- 
gadic  and  even  halakic  origin  points 
to  at  least  oral  communication  with  Jews.  His  re¬ 
marks  about  the  material  of  Jewish  tradition  are  im¬ 
portant,  “quasiion  scriptas  habent,  sed  memoriter 
t client,  et  alter  in  alterum  loquendo  transfundit,  quas 
Douteroses  vocant  ”  (c.  Ad  vers.  leg.  ii.  ?).  This  would 
indicate  that  the  Jews  of  Africa  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  possessed  only  an  unwritten 
Mishnah  (Deuterosis),  and  Rabbi’s  Mishnah  could 
not  therefore  have  been  written  down.  The  only 
two  Haggadot  mentioned  by  Augustine  as  definitely 
of  Jewish  origin  are  a  legend  concerning  Adam’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife  (see  Ginzberg,  -  Die  Ilaggada  bei  den  Kir- 
chenvjltern,”  p.  01)  and  the  story  of  Abraham  in  the 
fiery  furnace.  The  latter,  however,  he  may  possibly 
have  drawn  from  Jerome  (“Qmcstio”  in  Gen.  ix.). 
Of  the  many  rabbinical  traditions  that  he  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  as  Jo  wish,  the  following  examples  may  serve: 
Light  created  by  God  on  the  first  day  of  Creation  is  not 
the  earthly  light  (De  Gen.  v.) ;  the  same  view  is  given 
by  the  Baraita  in  Hag.  12  and  Gen.  R.  iii.  6.  The 
moon  was  created  when  full,  because  God  created 
nothing  imperfect  (Gen.  ii.  31);  wherefore  also  Adam 
was  created  as  a  perfectly  developed  man  {l.c.  vi. 
23),  which  is  identical  with  an  old  Haggadah  ascribed 
in  the  Talmud  (IIul.  30/0  to  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  who 
flourished  about  230.  Augustine’s  teaching  that 
Adam  was  created  by  God  Himself  directly,  and  not 
by  God’s  word  as  everything  else  was,  is  also  of 
Jewish  origin  (see  Ginzberg,  ib.  p.  21). 

His  remarks  on  the  Heptateuch  contained  much 
that  is  rabbinical,  but  lie  may  have  received  it  from 
the  Roman  deacon,  Hilarius.  His  rationalistic  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  “sons  of  God  ”  (Gen.  vi.  2)  by  tin 
justi  is  that  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Yolmi  (flourished 
150;  see  Gen.  R.  xxvi.  5).  (For  the  rabbinical 
sources  of  his  statements  that  Noah  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  building  the  Ark;  that  he,  Noah,  pos¬ 
sessed  such  control  over  the  animals  therein  that 
even  the  lions  lived  on  hay;  that  Rebecca  before  the 
birth  of  her  sons  inquired  of  Melchizedck  concerning 
herself,  see  Ginzberg,  ib.  pp.  75,  77, 118.)  Rabbinical 
influence  is  also  recognizable  in  the  statement  that 
Rebecca,  by  means  of  her  prophetic  powers,  discov¬ 
ered  Esau’s  plans  of  vengeance  against  Jacob  (com¬ 
pare  “Qmest.”  81  with  Gen.  R.  Ixvii.  9);  and  also 
in  the  interpretation  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  of  the  word 
“king,”  as  meaning  Moses  (l.c.  exxh),  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5,  where  also  the  word  “king”  is  applied  to 
Moses.  Augustine  gives  interpretations  that  can 
be  described  as  halakic  {l.c.  Ex.  162);  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Rabbis  (Bab.  Pes.  5£),  he  interprets 
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Ex.  xxiii.  18  a.s  a  prohibition  against  having  lea  vent'd 
broad  in  one’s  possession  when  bringing  the  paschal 
lamb  into  the  house.  The  offense  committed  by  the 
sons  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  1)  is  understood  by  Augus¬ 
tine  (Lev.  x.  31)  as  being  their  use,  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices,  of  fire  from  some  outside  source  and  not  from 
the  altar;  following  in  this  interpretation  Akiba’s 
teaching  (Sifra,  ml  h*.).  which  is  the  accepted  one 
among  the  Jews.  In  this  same  passage  Augustine  | 
has  a  rabbinical  interpretation  received  from  his  Jew¬ 
ish  teachers,  which,  as  now  evident,  is  obviously  the  j 
result  of  a  mistake  either  in  writing  or  in  compre¬ 
hension.  The  Rabbis  very  ingeniously  connect  j 
the  passage  Leviticus  x.  3  with  Ex.  xxix.  43:  but  j 
Augustine’s  Jewish  teacher  confused  the  word  bTiyjl 
(■‘and  I  will  meet  7*),  with  which  this  verse  begins, 
with  the  word  'Jjnjnin  (“Thou  hast  let  me  know”), 
occurring  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  12;  and  thus  gave  founda¬ 
tion  for  Augustine’s  polemic. 

His  dependence  upon  Jewish  tradition  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  reproaching  the  Jews 
for  not  understanding,  or  not  wishing  to  understand, 
the  O.  T.  In  his  “Tractatus  Ad  versus 
Polemic  Judteos”  he  endeavors,  as  his  main 
Against  object,  to  prove  from  Scripture  that 
Jews.  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  that 
therefore  Christians  may  rightfully 
have  recourse  to  the  O.  T.  even  if  they  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  Law.  His  endeavor  to  prove  the  Messianic 
character  of  Jesus  from  Psalms  xliv.,  xlviii..  and  lxx. 
is  very  far-fetched ;  as  well  as  his  plea  for  there- 
jeetion  of  the  Jews,  based  on  Isaiah  ii.  and  Mai.  i. 

10,  11.  He  says  on  this  point,  “If  the  Jews  in  the 
Isaiah  passage  [verse  5]  understand  *  the  house  of 
Jacob’  to  be  equivalent  to  ‘  Israel, *  because  both 
names  were  borne  by  the  patriarch,  they  only  show 
how  incapable  they  arc  of  comprehending  the  true 
contents  of  the  O.  T.  ”  “  The  house  of  Jacob  ”  means 
the  rejected  Jews,  while  “Israel”  designates  the 
Christians.  The  results  of  such  polemics— which, 
however,  belong  to  the  weakest  and  least  impor¬ 
tant  productions  of  his  pen — were,  of  course,  quite 
inconsiderable.  Jewish  natural  intelligence  sufficed 
to  warn  them  against  such  conceptions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

In  view  of  the  almost  exclusively  Aristotelian 
character  of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Augustine’s  Neoplatonism  remained  entirely 
unknown  to  them.  As  Kaufmann 
Jewish  (“  Attributenlehre,”  p.  41)  observes,  it 
References  is  highly  improbable  that  Saadia’s 
to  polemic  against  the  Christians,  who 
Augustine,  desired  to  prove  the  Trinity  from  the 
personification  of  the  divine  attributes 
(Being,  Living,  Knowing),  was  directed  against  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  memoria , 
intdligentia ,  and  voluntas  of  God.  *Tlie  agreement 
of  Sandhi  and  Augustine  concerning  the  creation  of  * 
time  (Kaufmann,  lx.  307)  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  both  depend  upon  the  Platonic  sentence,  “  Time 
came  into  being  with  the  heavens”  (“Timteus ”). 
Judah  Romano  (born  1292)  and  Isaac  Abravanel 
(died  1508)  cite  Augustine  by  name,  as  do  likewise 
a  number  of  anonymous  writers  about  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  For  the  relation  of  the  Keneset  Yisrael  (Jew¬ 
ish  Church  of  the  Cabalists)  to  Augustine's  doc¬ 


trine  of  the  Church,  see  the  articles  Cabala, 
ZoiIAR. 
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AUGUSTINUS  RICIUS.  See  Rinrs. 
AUGUSTOW :  District  town  in  the  government 
of  Suvalk,  Russian  Poland,  on  the  River  Netta  and 
the  Lake  Biale.  In  1887  the  Jewish  population  was 
nearly  5,500 — about  half  the  total  population. 

Bibliography  :  Entziklnpcdichrski  Slorar,  i.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1891 ;  Ha-Eshko 1,  Warsaw,  1887.  HR. 

AUGUSTUS  (called  later  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus)  ;  The  first  Roman  emperor  that  l>orc 
the  honorary  title  of  “Augustus”;  born  Sept.  23,  63 
b.c.  ;  died  at  Nola,  Campania,  Aug.  19,  IIc.e.  He 
was  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius.  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  he  continued  the  friendly  policy  of  his  uncle, 
J  ulius  Civsar,  who  had  made  him  his  sole  heir.  With 
a  great  anxiety  to  arouse  and  to  further  at  Rome  in¬ 
terest  in  the  national  religion,  he  combined  a  broad 
tolerance  for  other  faiths.  Though  he  sanctioned 
the  course  of  his  nephew  Claudius,  who,  while  tour¬ 
ing  the  Orient,  had  neglected  to  sacrifice  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem,  he  showed  liis  sympathy  clearly  on 
other  occasions,  both  by  sending  gifts  to  the  Jewish 
sanctuary  and  by  causiug  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  up  in  his  name. 

Augustus  renewed  the  edicts  which  Julius  Ciesar 
had  promulgated  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
His  Edicts,  living  at  Gyrene  and  In  Asia  Minor, 
granting  them  perfect  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship,  sanctioning  the  collection  of  money  for  the 
Temple,  and  proclaiming  as  inviolable  tlicir  sacred 
books  und  synagogues  (Josephus,  “Ant.”xvi.  6, 
§§  1-7).  Particular  regard  was  paid  to  their  Sab¬ 
bath;  neither  on  that  day,  nor  on  its  eve  after  the 
ninth  hour,  could  the  Jews  be  required  to  appear  in 
court;  while  in  Rome,  if  a  public  distribution  of 
corn  occurred  on  a  Sabbath,  needy  Jews  were  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  their  share  on  the  day  following.  The 
contemporary  Jewish  population  of  Rome  was  quite 
considerable,  as  appears  beyond  question  from  the 
several  synagogues  the  origin  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  Augustan  age.  To  one  synagogue  the 
name  “of  the  Augustesians ”  ( awayby  Avyvemjaluv) 
was  given,  in  honor  of  the  emperor. 

The  friendship  between  Augustus  and  Herod  the 
Great  began  after  the  victory  at  Actium  (Sept.  2. 
31  b.c.),  which  rendered  the  former  sole  ruler  of  the 
Roman  domain.  Herod  lost  no  time  in  passing  over 
to  tlie  side  of  the  victor,  to  whom  he  proffered  all 
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the 'homage  and  loyalty  which  thitherto  he  had 
yielded  to  Antony.  Augustus,  accepting  the  oiTer, 
confirmed  the  royal  position  of  Herod 
Friendship  and  bestowed  upon  him,  after  the 
with  suicide  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, all  the 
Herod.  provinces  of  which  he  had  been  bereft 
through  the  inlluence  of  the  latter  (Jo¬ 
sephus.  “ Ant.”  xv.  6,  <).  He  tried  also  to  aid 

the  harassed  Jewish  king  in  his  domestic  troubles, 
by  elTecting  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  him 
and  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aris- 
tohulus  {ib.  xvi.  4,  £  4).  Herod  showed  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  patron’s  favors  by  naming  his  new  cap¬ 
ital,  built  up  out  of  Samaria,  “Sobastfc”  (Greek  for 
“Augustus,77  which  title  the  emperor  had  just  then 
assumed),  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  and  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  seaport.,  which  occupied  twelve  years  in  the 
building,  "Ciesarea”  {lb.  xv.  8,  g  5;  9,  g  6). 

Under  Augustus,  moreover,  Judea  forfeited  the 
actual  or  nominal  independence  it  had  possessed  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  was  made  a  Homan  prov¬ 
ince.  After  the  death  of  Herod  (3  c.e.),  an  embassy 
of  fifty  prominent  men  from  Jerusalem  betook  itself 
to  Rome  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Ilerodian  dynasty,  and  to  plead 
with  Augustus  for  the  annexation  of 
Judea  Judea  to  Syria,  and  the  appointment 
During  His  of  a  mild  magistracy  which  would 
Reign.  leave  to  Judea  internal  autonomy. 


About  8.000  Roman  Jews  joined  th< 
delegation,  which  was  received  bv  the  emperor  a 
the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  preliminary  result  o 
this  movement  was  that  Augustus  divided  Herod'; 
lealiu  between  Archelaus — whom  lie  appointed  etli 
narch.  promising  him  the  kingly  title  if  good  con 
duet  should  warrant  such  reward— and  Philip  am; 
Anti  pas;  making  liberal  provisions,  also,  for  Salome 
Herod’s  sister,  and  for  his  two  daughters  {ib.  xvh\ 
It.  £  •*>).  At  this  juncture  Augustus  rendered  an 
other  good  service  to  Judea  by  unmasking-  and  pun 
ishing  a  pretender  to  Herod’s  throne,  who,  emerging 
from  Sidon,  had  passed  for  Alexander,  one  of  Alar l 
amnes  slain  sons,  and  who,  on  his  triumphal  journey 
from  Puteoli  to  Rome,  had  gained  many  a  follower 
among  the  credulous  Jews  {ib.  xvii.  12).* 

The  rule  of  Archelaus,  however,  was  tyrannous- 
and  about  ten  years  after  his  accession  another  em- 
bassyof  leading  Jews  appeared  before 
Augustus  Augustus  with  an  arraignment  of  his 
-Banishes  cruel  despotism.  The  emperor  there- 
Archelaus.  upon  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and 
banished  him  and  his  wife,  Glaphyra, 
o  \  lenne,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  in  the  IstVe  depart- 
cn  ,  lance.  His  wealth  was  confiscated,  while 
yuinnius,  a  prominent  senator,  accompanied  by  Co- 
ponius,  was  delegated  to  Syria  ami  Judea  (6-7  c.e.) 

r  the  purpose  of  taking  a  census  of  those  provinces 
Tirnr!^  J^Uoducing  the  Roman  system  of  poll  and 
dicr!^Cr  ?  *a*ati°n>  as  well  as  of  making  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  belongings  of  Archelaus.  P 

amonlCtinSl  ^  p*ov<id  ^dghly  unpopular,  particularly 
led  hr  t  !*  ^ea^ots»  &  band  of  resolute  republicans 
Zndoh  the  ?aIi.lean’  or  the  Gaulanite,  and  by 
tional  ’oL  °  SaW  *n  *nnov»tion  a  menace  to  na- 
ino-iv  ti,  Pers(Jn^  liberty,  and  opposed  it  accord- 
e  .  *  ough  \\  ithout  permanent  success.  In  some 


places  open  resistanee  even  may  have  occurred 
(Josephus,  "Ant.’’  xviii.  1,  §  1;  xx.  5,  6  2;  idem 
"I?.  J.”  ii.  3,  §  1;  17.  £  8:  Luke  ii.  1-3;  Actsv.  37V 
Jmlea  thus  been  me  wholly  a  Roman  province  of  the 
second  order,  not  incorporated  into  Syria,  as  Josephus 
says,  but  having  an  imperial  representative  in  the 
person  of  a  procurator,  who  resided  at  Cmsarea. 

New  marks  of  loyalty  were  shown  to  Augustus 
by  his  Ilerodian  proteges.  Antipas  fortified  Sep- 
phoris,  the  chief  city. of  Galilee,  dedicating  it  to  the 
emperor;  while  the  new  fortress  at  Bctharamptha 
he  named  “Julias,71  after  the  emperor’s  wife.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Philip  built  an  important  city  at  the  head  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  styling  it  “Oesarea  Philippi,”  in 
distinction  from  its  namesake  built  by  Herod  the 
Great ;  while  he  enlarged  and  embellished  Bethsaida, 
mar  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesaret,  and  called  it  also  “Ju¬ 
lias,77  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus, 
“Ant.77  xviii.  2,  §  1). 
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AUGUSTUS  II.,  THE  STRUNG:  Elector  of 
Saxony  1694-1733,  and  from  1697  king  of  Poland 
with  the  tiile  Frederick  Augustus  I. ;  born  at  Dres¬ 
den  May  12,  1670;  died  at  Warsaw  Feb.  1,  1733. 
He  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  following 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  John  Sobieski  (1674- 
96);  but  while  that  monarch  always  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition  toward  them,  Augustus  II.,  with 
his  lavish  expenditures— which  impoverished  Poland 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  her  future  misfortunes 
—was  quite  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  Polish 
Jews,  who  had  hitherto  always  been  protected  by 
the  throne.  This  indifference  was  in  face  of  the  fact 
j  that  the  Jewish  bankers — Oppcnheimer  of  Vienna, 
Liebmann  of  Berlin,  and  Meyer  and 
Assisted  Lehmann  of  Dresden— furnished  the 
in  Election  greater  part  of  the  10,000, 000  tinders 
by  Jews,  used  by  Augustus  to  buy  up  the  Po¬ 
lish  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  throne.  Another  Jew,  Berend  Lehmann  (b.  1659 
at  Ilalberstadt),  furnished  the  money  necessary  for 
his  coronation  at  Warsaw,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  hercditaiy  estate  of  Qued- 
Iinburg  to  Brandenburg  for  340,000  thalers  (according 
to  Vehse  and  Gretschel).  But  this  indifference  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  Jews  majr  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Augustus  was  also  indebted  to  the 
Jesuits  of  Vienna,  who  furnished  a  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Polish  throne,  takinghis  jew¬ 
elry  as  security.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  corrupt  the  inconstant  Poles  with  money, 
and  by  intrigues  to  keep  them  in  dependency;  for 
this  purpose  he  even  tried  to  change  the  electorate 
to  a  hereditary  order. 

That  lie  personally  favored  certain  Jews  is  evident 
from  his  letter  dated  Sept  23,  1707,  in  which  he 
praises  Berend  Lehmann  for  his  services,  fidelity, 
and  good  character.  The  same  friendly  tone  marks 
a  letter  of  protection  dated  March  27,  1708,  author¬ 
izing  Berend  Lehmann’s  family  and  servants,  and 
also  his  brother-in-law,  Jonas  Meyer  of  Hamburg, 
to  settle  at- Dresden  (see  Berend  Lehmann). 
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During  his  reign  t lie  discipline  in  the  Polish  army 
became  very  lax,  and  the  Jews  suffered  much  Irom 
the  violence  and  robbery  of  the  soldiers.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Basel  instituting  con  version  ist  sermons 
in  the  synagogues,  which  decree  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  letter.  In  vain  did  the  Jews  ask  to 
be  relieved  from  such  sermons,  pointing  out  their 
futility.  Often  this  preaching  could  be  maintained 
only  with  the  aid  of  military  force,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Lemberg  in  1721.  The  land-owners,  synods,  and 
courts  took  energetic  measures  against  the  renting 
of  inns  by  Jews.  The  poll-tax  was  collected  from 
the  Jews  through  their  “kahals”  with  more  energy 
than  ever  before,  even  after  the  long  wars  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  had  ruined  the  Jews.  At 
the  Diet  of  1717  in  Warsaw,  the  Jew- 
Measures  ish  poll-tax  was  still  more  increased. 
Against  The  gentry  {xhlyakhUi).  the  merchants, 
the  Jews,  and  the  gilds  soon  observed  that  the 
Jews  no  longer  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  throne,  and  their  attitude  toward  them  became 
more  and  more  hostile.  The  ordinances  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  exceeded  in  hostility  to  the  Jews  those 
passed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  animosity 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  at  this  period 
was  more  of  a  religious  than  of  an  economico-social 
nature,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  non-Catholic 
creeds,  of  dissident  Christians  and  Jews,  was  the 
predominating  policy  of  Poland  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus  II.  The  Catholic  synod  of  1720,  held  at  Lovicli, 
passed  an  edict,  “that,  the  Jews  shall  not  dare  to 
build  new  synagogues  or  to  repair  the  old  ones,” 
threatening  them  with  the  courts  of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  his  reign  Augustus  II.  abandoned 
himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  his  last  years,  char¬ 
acterized  as  they  were  by  boundless  luxury  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals,  hastened  the  downfall  of  Poland. 
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AUGUSTUS  III. ;  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  as 
such  Frederick  Augustus  IL,  king  of  Poland;  son 
of  Augustus  II. ,  u  the  Strong  ” ;  born  at  Dresden  Oct. 
17,  1696;  died  there  Oct.  5,  1763.  Like  bis  father, 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
secretly  embraced  Catholicism  in  1712,  although  he 
did  not  formally  announce  his  conversion  until  1717. 
Without  the  abilities  of  his  sire,  lie  inherited  his 
passions,  and,  following  his  example,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  and  the  extrav¬ 
agance  of  his  court.  Like  his  predecessors,  lie  con¬ 
tinued  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Poland;  but 
under  him  they  became  but  a  dead  letter.  Neither 
be  nor  his  favorite.  Count  BrQhl — who  was  the  actual 
ruler  of  both  countries — did  anything  to  protect  the 
Jews  from  the  attacks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the 
Christian  merchants. 

Soon  after  Augustus  had  ascended  the  throne 
(April  4,  1733),  he  issued  an  edict,  levying,  almost 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  state,  a  special  tax 


( TjCibzolt)  on  every  Jew  passing  through  Dresden 
(Codex  Augustus,  iii.  10).  Only  on  a  petition  of  the 
Jews  of  Dresden,  presented  by  their  delegate,  Elias 
Berend  Lehmann,  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
were  exempted  by  virtue  of  an  edict  issued  Sept.  24, 
1733.  In  Poland,  in  the  same  year,  the  synod  of 
Plotzk  endorsed  the  medieval  dictum,  “that  the  Jews 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  Christian  countries  only  to 
remind  us  of  the  torments  of  Christ,  and  with  their 
wretched  position  of  slaves  to  serve  as  an  example 
of  God’s  just  chastisement  of  the  unbelievers.” 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  very  unfortunate  for 
the  Jewsof  Poland.  BhifHbaccu^itions and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  property,  synagogues,  and  cemeteries 
were  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  in  the  courts  the 
cunning  lawyers  of  the  Catholic  Church  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convicting  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  vain  Baruch  Yavan,  agent  of  Count 
BrQhl,  appealed  to  that  obduinte  statesman  for  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Polish  Jews.  The  min¬ 
ister  made  liberal  promises,  but  referred  Yavan  to 
the  nuncio  of  the  pope.  From  1753  to  1760  the  pon¬ 
tiff  repeatedly  instructed  his  representatives  in  Po¬ 
land  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  accusations  (the 
falsehood  of  similar  ones  had  been  stated  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.); 
but  it  proved  easier  to  inculcate  such  prejudices  in 
the  masses  than  to  root  them  out. 

During  this  reign  the  Frankists  appeared  in  Po¬ 
land,  ami  caused  great  disturbances  among  the  Jews, 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of 
the  king  himself.  !  At  the  same  time  Dembovski, 
archbishop  of  Lemberg,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy, 
police,  and  the  Frankists,  began  to  confiscate  copies 
of  tjie  Talmud  and  w  orks  of  rabbinical  literature, 
which  were  gathered  iu  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  and 
burned  by  the  thousands.  This  hostility  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  which  extended  throughout  the  country  as 
far  as  Lemberg,  lasted  till  Dembovski’s  death  (Nov. 
17.  1757).  In  Dresden  an  order  w  as  issued  Aug.  16, 
1746,  restricting  their  right  to  trade  in  that  city  and 
prohibiting  them  from  building  synagogues  and  from 
meeting  in  any  place  for  prayer.  See  Frankists. 
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ATJKANTXTS.  See  Hauran. 

AUEUM  CORONABIUM :  A  tax  paid  to  the 
emperor  by  all  the  Roman  provinces.  Originally  it 
was  a  voluntary  contribution  toward  the  golden 
crown  to  be  offered  to  those  to  whom  a  “triumph” 
was  given,  and  to  the  emperors  (compare  Cicero, 
“In  Pisonem,”  xxxvii.);  but  later  it  became  a  statu¬ 
tory  tax.  -  The  emperors  who  displayed  moderation 
in  it — Augustus  (compare  Dio  C&ssius,  book  51,  p. 
458,  ed.  Ilanover,  1606),  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius — were  much  praised  on  that  account  by  the 
Augustan  historians. 

The  Romans  also  applied  the  term  “  Aurum  Coro¬ 
na  rium  ”  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  Jews  of 
Rome  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patriarchate.  The 
name  of  the  tribute  was  of  itself  objectionable  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  as  implying  regal  rights  in  the 
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put ria rcli,  and  they  sought  in  every  way  to  prevent 
its  payment:  even  Julian  the  Apostate,  otherwise 
friendly  to  the  Jews,  asked  the  patriarch  Julus  to 
absolve  the  Homan  Jews  from  paying  it. 

The  Auruin  Coronarium  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
Homans,  and  still  more  upon  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Homan  functionaries  could  impose  it  arbi¬ 
trarily.  The  Talmud  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Judah  I.  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias 
tied  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  this  tax  (B.  B. 
where  it  is  called  '£*»).  See  ArosTOLfi. 
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AUS  OF  KURAIZA:  A  poet  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  Kuraiza  in  Medina.  When  this 
tribe  was  besieged  by  Mohammed,  the  wife  of  Aus 
saved  her  life  by  embracing  Islam  and  summoned 
her  husband  to  do  likewise.  He  refused  to  follow 
her  example,  improvising  the  following  verses: 

“When  next  we  met,  she  bade  me  turn 
My  faith  to  hers,  but  I  declined : 

Come  back,  then,  false  one,  to  the  fold. 

To  Israel’s  law  by  God  defined  I 

“By  Moses  and  his  code  we  live. 

In  his  commandments  will  we  walk  : 

Mohammed's  faith  Is  bud  In  sooth; 

'Tis  nothing  but  insensate  talk. 


ical  science  are:  “Anatomic  dcs  Blat  tern  processes  ” 
in  Virchow’s  “Archiv,”  18G3;  “Die  Lehren  vom  Sv- 
philitischen  Contagium,”  Vienna.  18G5;  “DieZellen- 
Infiltrationen  der  Lederhaut  bei  Lupus,  Syphilis,  und 
Skrophulose,”  in  “Medieiu.  Jahrbncher,”  Vienna, 
18GG;  “System  der  Ilautkrankheiten,”  Vienna,  I88l| 
besides  a  great  number  of  papers  and  articles  which 
have  appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  “  Viertel  jalires- 
schrift  fur  Dermatologic  und  Syphilis”— a  journal 
founded  (1869)  and  edited  by  him— and  which  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  patlwlogy  of  skin- 
diseases. 

iii^  Ticwa,  ~r:en  novel  and  sinking,  raised  no  lit¬ 
tle  discussion  and  debate;  but  it  is  universally  con¬ 
ceded  that  dermatology  is  indebted  to  him  fora  bene¬ 
ficial  and  fruitful  impetus,  and  for  many  important 
and  lasting  contributions.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  regard  to  his  “System  del*  Ilautkrankheiten” 
(translated  into  French  by  Doyon  under  the  title 
“  Traite  de  Pathologic*  et  de  Therapeutique  Generales 
des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.”  Paris,  1887.  The  same 
excellence  of  treatment  and  originality  of  thought 
characterize  the  chapter  (on  general  patholog}'  and 
therapeutics  of  skin -diseases)  that  II.  Auspitz  pre¬ 
pared  for  Ziemssen’s  “Ilaudbuch  der  Specielleu  Pa¬ 
thologic  und  Therapie  w  (vol.  xiv.). 

Bibliography  :  a.  Hirseh,  Biovraphitchcs Lextkon  der  Ifcr- 
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“  Both  we  and  be  believe  our  own 
To  l>e  the  truest,  stratghtest  road ; 

That  one  Is  right  whose  natal  faith 
Doth  guide  him  to  the  blest  abode.” 

The  second  verse  now  reads,  “How  good  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mohammed,”  but  such  an  alteration  is  com¬ 
mon  in  antagonistic  poems  handed  down  by  Moslem 
litterateurs.  To  the  same  poet  is  attributed  another 
poem  of  similar  character. 
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AUSPITZ,  JACOB:  Geographical  writer;  lived 
at  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  “BeCrha- 
Luhot”  (Explanation  of  the  Tablets),  consisting  of 
five  Biblical  maps,  copied  from  a  Latin  source,  and  of 
copious  annotations  of  the  same.  The  maps  repre¬ 
sent:  (1)  The  spread  of  mankind  after  the  Deluge; 
(3)  the  migrations  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  the  desert ; 
(3)  their  camps;  (4)  the  Mediterranean  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  division  of  Palestine;  (5)  Palestine,  according 
to  Jewish  and  Gentile  sources.  The  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Vienna  in  1818. 
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ATJSPITZ,  HEINTLICH:  Austrian  dermatolo 
gist;  horn  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Sept,  2,  1835 
died  May  23,  188G,  al 
Vienna,  barely  twe 
years  after  succeeding 
Zeissl.  Auspitz  ac¬ 
quired  his  medical 
training  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of 
BrQeke,  Skoda,  Roki¬ 
tansky,  Oppolzer,  and 
Hebra;  and  upon  being 
received  as  privat-do- 
cent  at  his  alma  mater, 
in  1863,  lectured  on 
.Heinrich  Auspitz.  dermatology  and  syph- 

*  ilis.  He  was  appointed 

director  of  the  general  clinic  of  Vienna  in  1872,  and, 
as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  faculty  of  the 
university,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  1875,  having  still  charge  of  the 
courses  in  dermatology  and  syphilis. 

Among  his  most  important  contributions  to  med- 
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AUSPITZ,  RUDOLF:  Austrian  member  of  par¬ 
liament  and  leading  manufacturer;  born  at  Vienna 
July  7,  1837.  He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  Jewish  families  of  3Ioravia, 
which  settled  in  the  city  of  Auspitz,  w  hence  it  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Abraham  Au¬ 
spitz,  was  chief  rabbi  of  Moravia  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  his  grandfather,  La¬ 
zar  Auspitz,  was  the  founder  of  the  w  ell-known  firm 
of  L.  Auspitz  (at  present  [1901]  “Auspitz  Enkel”), 
manufacturers  of  w  oolens,  the  leading  members  of 
which  are  Rudolf  and  his  elder  brother  Karl  Au¬ 
spitz,  Elder  von  Artenegg. 

Auspitz  received  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town,  attending  the  Technische  Hoclischule.  To 
complete  his  education  he  visited  Berlin  and  Paris, 
being  interested  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  returned 
to  Austria  in  1858.  He  has  since  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  his  country. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beet-sugar  was  being  introduced  into 
continental  Europe,  Auspitz  wms  one  of  the  first 
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large  landowners  and  leading  capitalists  to  encour¬ 
age  the  industry.  Combining  business  enterprise 
with  capital  and  knowledge,  be  founded  in  1863  a 
company  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  very  successful;  and  in 
186*2  Ins  company  absorbed  the  great  sugar  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  of  Count  Chorinsky  in  Bison/.. 
By  this  transaction  his  firm,  under  the  style  of  “Die 
Kohatetz-Bisen/.er  Zucker  Fabriken  Rudolf  Auspitz 
mid  Co.,”  became  the  only  sugar  manufacturers  in 
northern  Moravia.  Ilis  grandfather  having  made 
the  name  Auspitz  prominent  in  the  woolen  trade*, 

lltj.lolf  l.ns  now  maile  it  o.juiilly  prominont  ill  tile 

sugar  trade.  Not  only  in  the  business  world  was  he 
conspicuous,  but  also  in  the  political  field  which,  he 
entered  in  1871  as  the  successful  candidate  for  t lie 
Moravian  Landtag,  representing  the  district  com¬ 
prising  the  cities  of  Gaya,  Butsehowitz,  and  Wisehau 
from  1871  to  1884,  and  from  1884  to  1900  the  chain- 
lier  of  commerce  of  Brlinn.  In  1873  he  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  for  the 
district  Auspitz- Wisehau.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  Lower  Austria  from 
1888  to  1892,  and  since  1900  lie  lias  been  trustee  of 
the  Jewish  congregation  of  Vienna. 

Auspitz  has  always  belonged  to  the  German  Lib¬ 
eral  party,  in  whose  caucuses  lie  has  taken  a  prom¬ 
inent  part,  and  whose  platforms  have  been  ably  ad¬ 
vocated  and  successfully  defended  by  him.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  the  meetings  of  the  houses  of 
which  he  lias  been  a  member. 

Auspitz’s  wide  knowledge  of  economics,  his  sagac¬ 
ity  and  enterprise  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  ids  manifold  connections  in  the  export  and  im¬ 
port  trade  have  made  his  advice  much  sought  after  in 
state  and  national  legislation.  During  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1898  he  was 
one  of  the  mediators  through  whose  untiring  energy 
the  seemingly  irreparable  breach  between  the  two 
constituents  of  the  dual  monarchy  was  finally  and 
satisfactorily  healed  (1901). 

In  1899  Auspitz  was  a  member  of  the  house  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Reichsrath  for  the  investigation  of  the 
anti-Semitic  movements  in  Holleschau  and  Wsctin, 
Moravia;  and  in  1900  lie  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  committee  of  leading  Jews  of  Vienna,  which 
waited  on  the  Austrian  minister-president  Freiherr 
von  Korber,  to  protest  against  the  anti-Semitic  ex¬ 
cesses  in  Austria., 

Auspitz,  in  spite  of  his  political  and  other  duties, 
.has  still  found  leisure  for  scientific  researches,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  embodied  in  his  well-known  work 
(edited  jointly  with  R.  Lieben),  u  Ueber  die  Theorie 
des  Preises.” 

Bibliography:  Kehut,  Berllhmtc  Israclilischc  Manner  und 

Frauen ,  No.  17,  p.  371 ;  private  sources. 

8.  F.  T.  H. 

ATJSSEE:  Town  in  Moravia,  Austria.  It  had 
a  Jewish  community  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1622  Emperor  Ferdiuand  II.  presented  the  town  to 
Prince  Karl  of  Lichtenstein,  on  condition  that  none 
but  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  reside  there ; 
and  as  late  as  1834,  out  of  a  population  of  4,534,  only 
24  were  Protestants.  In  1688  the  dean  of  Mtlglitz 
gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  at  Aus- 
see.  This  building  was  destroyed  in  1722  under  the 


following  circumstances:  During  the  services  on 
the  eve  of  Yom  Kippura  Catholic  priest  entered  the 
synagogue  and  began  to  preach  a  missionary  sermon 
to  the  people  assembled  for  worship.  The  officers 
of  the  congregation  asked  him  to  withdraw;  but  he 
persistently  refused  to  do  so.  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  io  eject  him.  When  the  Jews  brought  charges 
against  the  priest  for  disturbance  of  the  peace,  he 
claimed  that  they  had  assaulted  him.  After  a  pro- 
traeted  lawsuit  a  decision  was  rendered  to  the  effect 
that  the  synagogue  be  destroyed  and  that  no  other 
be  built.'  Of  those  charged  by  the  priest  with  as- 
Ktiuli  three  men  were  branded  with  a  hot  iron  und 

exiled ;  while  the  rounii,  u  man  sevc*nty=rour  years 
old,  was  sentenced  to  work  upon  a  Catholic  church 
then  in  course  of  construction.  Thirty-two  years 
elapsed  before  permission  was  granted  the  Jews  to 
establish  three  places  of  worship;  and  none  of  these 
was  allowed  to  bear  the  name  or  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  synagogue.  It  was  not  until  1783  that 
permission  was  given  to  build  a  regular  synagogue 
(Abraham  Broda,  “  Megillat  Sedarim  ”) ;  and  when 
this  was  dedicated  Abraham  Prostiz  W’as  chosen 
rabbi.  Other  rabbis  were  Israel,  brother  of  R.  Manli 
Fuchs,  of  Kromau;  Loeb  Poliak,  and  M.  Buschak. 
David  ben  Jacob  Szczobrszyn,  author  of  notes  on 
the  Targumim,  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  rab¬ 
binate  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Under  the  law  of  March  21,  1890,  relating  to  the 
legal  conditions  of  the  Jewish  congregations  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  community  of  Aussee  was  amalgamated 
witli  the  neighboring  communities;  and,  through 
personal  and  local  considerations,  Milhrisch-Schon- 
borg  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  communal 
district. 

Bibliography:  Wolny,  Die  Markyrafschaft  Miihrcn,  vol.  v. 
Briinn,  1839;  Abr.  Bnxla.  Men  Hint  Salarim,  ed.  E.  Baum- 
jrarten,  Berlin,  1KHT»;  N.  Briill, 7ait  (Jcschichtc  tier  Jmkn  in 
Milhrau  in  Wiener  Jahrbuch  fllr  Israelite  n*  1887:  and 
private  sources. 

d.  E.  B. 

AUSTERLITZ :  Town  in  Moravia,  Austria. 
Its  Jewish  congregation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in. the 
province;  according  to  some  historians,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Records  seem 
to  point  to  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Jew’s  to  King  Wen¬ 
zel  in  1288,  which  revenue  he  presumably  turned 
over  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  when  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  domain.  The  pay- 
Jewish  moot  of  this  tribute  was  continued  to 
Com-  the  successors  of  the  Knights,  the 
munity  in  counts  of  Kauuitz.  A  record  in  the 
Twrelfth.  archives  of  the  present  congregation 
Century,  of  Ansterlitz  shows  that  the  Jewish 
tribute  for  the  year  1757 included  pep¬ 
per,  ginger,  and  other  spices.  The  Jewish  merchants 
visited  all  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  dealt  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  natural  and  artificial  products  of  the 
Orient ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  tribute 
mentioned  w*as  exacted  from  them,  not  only  by  the 
local  secular  and  ecclesiastical  officials,  but  even  by 
the  papal  court  itself. 

The  fact  that  as  late  as  1798  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  w’as  ordered,  under  penalty  of  legal  enforce¬ 
ment,  to  pay  arrears  amounting  to  503  florins,  3 
kroutzers  =  $200,  indicates  that  this  tribute  had  been 
exacted  from  them  for  a  considerable  period. 
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The  relations  existing  between  Jews  am!  Chris¬ 
tians  were  at  all  times  friendly.  During  the  Hussite 
movement,  which  in  1550  had  its  headquarters  at 
Austerlitz,  no  change  in  the  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Christians  had  occurred:  at  least 
the  movement,  was  not  provocative  of  anv  ill-feeling 
toward  the  Jews.  A  striking  testimony  of  this 
friendly  feeling  even  at  a  much  later  date  is  the  fact 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  monasteries 
by  Joseph  II.  (17*0-00),  an  abbot deposited  his  valu 
allies  with  a  poor  Jew,  who  later,  on  finding  with 
no  little  difficulty  the  dwelling  of  the  depositor,  re 
turned  to  him  intact  all  he  had  received  from  him 
The  main  occupation  of  the  Jews  was  tradin'" 
and  the  chief  articles  sold  by  them  were  starch  ami 
lime.  In  connection  with  this  fact  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Jewish 
records  still  extant  Austerlitz  is  called 
“Tr  Laban  ”  (the  White  City).  Tin 
Jewish  inhabitants  numbered  about 
445  individuals,  occupying  thirty-four 
houses,  one  of  which  bears  the  inscription  Closes 
Abraham  in  the  year  1523.” 

When  Maria  Theresa  issued  the  edict  restricting 
the  number  of  Jewish  families  in  the  province  of 
Moravia.to  5,100  (later  to  5.400),  Austerlitz  was  per 
nutted  to  shelter  72  Jewish  families.  Charitable  so 
deties  for  the  sick  and  needy,  nnd  schools,  estab¬ 
lished  about  that  time,  are  still  in  existence 
According  to  manuscripts  left  by  If.  Josef  Weisse 
the  following  ministers  officiated  at  Austerlitz  as 
rabbis:  in  b>60,  It.  Lob,  a  contemporary  of  f{.  Moses 
Isserles,  with  whom  lie  was  in  correspondence  for 
some  time;  m  1570,  Jacob,  son  of  Moses  a  content - 
pomry  of  Itabbi  Locwe  ben  Rezaleel;  in  1594  II” 

S°n  °f  Ral,bi  Meling,  of  pra 

’if-o0'!'  I  ,RT  Kii,'"bm'g;  in  1013,  Joel  Glogau;  j„ 

of '4 ‘  v  riS’"1®90’  Abraham-  so"  "f  ‘he  author 
of  Bet  V  eliudah  in  1703.  Nullum  Feitel;  in  1770 

henb  r?  , '  inl7-°'  Elijilh  lrirsch  iMcls;  in  1790! 
Jacob  G  ei witz;  in  1811,  Gcrson  Buchlici/n  great- 

grand  father  of  Dr.  Gustav  Karpelcs,  editor  of? -  Die 

in  lll-'rr  ^  dcs  Jndenthunis  -  at  Berlin :  and 
in  184o,  Hirscli  Dusclmk,  who  had  received  a  thor- 

kno!vJ«lge.,llt“1  training'  “nd  I,osscss«!  wide  secular 

sionVafvnst1  r,1724  J?"'ish  Synods  hcld  ‘lieir  ses- 
sions  at  Austerlitz,  passing  the  important  resolutions 

now  embodied  in  the  rp3pn  k’v*  (311 
Jewrsh  regulations)  (see  IxxTiTrrioxs).  A 

Jfeet  at  "'f  "'0,1!7  i»«dent  took  place  in  1805, 

R'1  a  l  rt‘,K'i>  Officer  of  high  rank 
i  z.  asked  the  rabbi  to  summon  ten  Jews 

rr.nc  i  .  * iat  “e  ln,ght  say  44  kaddish  ”  for  a  de¬ 
ceased  member  of  his  family. 


Au  spitz 
Australia 

flint  all  the  persons  so  named  belong  to  one  family 

tlm S’  r  !l"jlnCCStorof  th«  P«*on  came  from 

that  place  or  was  for  some  time  a  resident  there  In 

the  tombstone  inscriptions  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
'ague  tins  name  occurs  after  1620.  The  name  is 
also  found  in  Prague  among  those  of  Jews  batched 
fiom  Vienna  in  10,0,  and  in  other  localities  in  Aus- 
in  and  Hungary.  Of  the  members  of  tin's  family 
known  m  literature  and  communal  life,  the  follow^ 
ing  may  Ik*  mentioned: 

Aaron  b.  Meir  Austerlitz:  Secretary  to  the 
rabbinate  of  Berlin,  1775.  0  tG  the 

Baruch  b.  Solomon  Austerlitz:  Rabbi  in  Co- 
ogne  and  preacher  at  Fragile  at  the  beginning  of 

fr.Vi'v  '0'1"  C,‘t  "Ury :  grandson  of  Bi‘rueb,  an  wile 
from  Vienna.  Me  was  son-in-law  of  the  “primator” 

(piesnlent  of  the  congregation),  Samuel  Tausk  or 
T:"  *" f;  of  Pr»S«e.  He  wrote  approbations  (“has. 
kaniot  )  to  an  e.litmn  of  the  Midrush  Rabbat  printed 
at  h  rank  fort -on- the- Oder,  1705,  and  to  the^Aruk 

Earri  T’  1707'  0ne  of  his  «™on.  was 
published  m  Prague,  1713.  His  daughter  became 

thesocond  wife  of  R.  Moses  Ilarif  (Brandeis). 

Hirschel  Austerlitz :  A  communal  leader  exiled 
from  Vienna  in  1070.  In  1675  be,  together  with 
Hirz  Coma,  Max  Seldesinger,  Solomon  Wolf,  and 
bo  otnon  Auspitz,  signed  a  petition  to  Emperor  Leo- 
pold  I.,  pravmg  that  the  Jews  might  be  allowed  to 
resettle  in  Vienna. 

Mayer  Austerlitz :  Now  rabbi  in  Eperies,  Hun- 
gory ;  was  odc  of  Ilildoshcimer’s  earliest  pupils. 

Moses  b.  Joseph  Austerlitz:  A  scholar  and 
promoter  of  Jewish  learning;  lived  in  Vienna,  but 
when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  that  city  and 
from  Lower  Austria  (1009),  he  removed  to  Nikola- 
burg,  Moravia.  Ilis  bouse  was  the  resort  of  schol¬ 
ars,  especially  after  the  fire  of  Prague  in  1089  Thus 
be  helped  to. support  the  cabalist  Moses  ben  Mena* 
hem  Graf,  author  of  “Wa-Yakliel  Mosheh”  (And 
Moses  Gathered);  Judah  b.  Nisirn,  author  of  “Bet 
\  eliudah  ”  (The  House  of  Judah)  ;  and  Isaac  Zoref 
author  of  “M’ozene  Zedefc”  (Just  Scales),  all  of 
whom  speak  highly  of  him. 

Biiiuooiuriiy :  Kautmann,  Die  Lctztc  Vertrcihmm  der  Ju. 
aJf*  I,  £!! ’  vicnn,V  l1®®!  Stelnsclinelder,  Cal.  7Jo,tt  eol  - 

buiir.  ffi  Fami,ien  Pr,">'*'  «*•  »:  Ksufmann,  Pnal 
D  M.  Ba. 


Josi*|)h  *  von  Hennnnn  ”  rv.V~».,,,s  Mtmgart,  IK4  ; 

Vienna.  1818;  Pm/Ulel‘  Mima, 

. .  - 


munk-HUMl  by  K.  josef  iveissAnS^Q^i5  prtVate 
D  ser  '»etss©  and  S.  Diamant,  Austerlitz. 

Att  K  Ba' 

is  the  case' witPn/  Name  of  a  dewisb  family.  As 

surname  “  w  J  dcriVed  fr0m  p,aces-  tbe 

sttrhtz  does  not  necessarily  signify 


AUSTRALIA:  The  island-continent  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  more  senses  than 
one  it  lias  been  a  land  of  sunshine  to  the  Jews. 
Nurtured  and  reared  on  British  traditions,  Australia 
has  inherited  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
mother-country.  The  spirit  of  democracy,  so  strong 
in  Australia,  lias  always  manifested  itself  as  a  unified 
current  that  absorbs  in  itself  all  the  varied  ele¬ 
ments  of  race  and  religion.  Religious  freedom  ac¬ 
cordingly  lias  always  been  granted  m  full  measure 
as  soon  as  the  colonies  received  legislative  independ¬ 
ence.  Amid  such  conditions  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  Jews  who  settled  there  should  find  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  and  a  hospitable  home. 

Australia  offered  its  great  undeveloped  resources 
t°  all  who  were  willing  to  develop  them.  Many 
Jews  embraced  the  opportunity  and  prospered. 
Though  the  Jews  of  Australia  have  never  aggre- 


Australia 

Austria 
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gated  much  more  than  15,000  out  of  a  population 
of  three  and  a  half  millions,  they  have  appreciably 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
Social  Po-  country,  and  many  of  them  have 
sition,  gained  distinction.  A  few  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  agriculture;  but 
the  majority  found  here  as  elsewhere  that  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trade  ottered  inducements  well  suited 
to  their  capabilities.  Industry  has  been  largely  de¬ 
veloped  by  them;  and  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
cattle  they  have  been  particularly  prominent.  In 
science,  art,  and  literature  Jews  have  been  active 
participants;  and  in  the  government  of  the  colonies 
they  have  had  an  honorable  share. 

As  Australia  itself  lias  been  developed  in  but  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  formation  of  the  earliest  Jewish  community  was 
not  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
the  mother-colony  of  Xew  South  Wales,  contains  the 
oldest  Hebrew  congregation.  Its  early  history  is  re¬ 
corded  in  “Sydney  in  1848,”  which 
Earliest  states  that  there  were  about  twenty 
Jewish.  Jews  in  the  colony  in  1817,  and  that 
Con-  these  were  “little  versed  in  the  faith 
gregation.  of  their  ancestors-.”  Nevertheless,  they 
were  sufficiently  attached  to  their  re¬ 
ligion  to  form  themselves  into  a  Jewish  society  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  interment  of  their 
dead.  In  1820  the  Jews  obtained  their  own  “  bet  hay- 
yim”  or  burial-ground  by  applying  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cow  per,  who  allotted  to  them  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  Christian  cemetery.  The  death  of  one  Joel 
Joseph  prompted  the  application;  and  he  was  the 
lirst  Jew  buried  there.  During  the  next  ten  years 
there  was  no  great  increase  in  membership ;  and  the 
services  of  the  society  were  not  called  for  more  than 
once  a  year.  The  account  continues: 

“In  1827  and  1828  the  worldly  condition  of  the  Hebrews  In 
the  colony  improved  considerably,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
influx  of  respectable  merchants;  and  this,  with  other  circum¬ 
stances,  has  raised  the  Hebrews  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
colonists.  About  this  period  Mr.  P.  J.  Cohen  having  offered 
the  use  of  his  house  for  the  purpose,  divine  worship  was  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  the  colony  according  to  the  Hebrew 
form,  and  was  continued  regularly  every  Sabbath  and  holiday. 
From  some  difference  of  opinion  then  existing  among  the 
members  of  this  faith,  divine  service  was  also  performed  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  room  hired  by  Messrs.  A.  F.lias  and  James  Sim¬ 
mons.  In  this  condition  everything  in  connection  with  their 
religion  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Aaron  Levi,  in  the 
year  1880.  He  had  been  a  dayyan,  and,  duly  accredited,  he 
succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  congregation  a 
taste  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  A  Sefer  Torah  [scroll  of 
the  Law]  was  purchased  by  sulisoription,  divine  sendee  was 
more  regularly  conducted,  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  Sydney.  In  l&fci 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  proper  congregation,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Jacob  Montettore  as  the  first  president” 

In  the  same  year  the  first  Jewish  marriage  was 
celebrated,  the  contracting  parties  being  Moses  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Miss  Natlmn.  Three  years  later  a  Mr.  Rose 
came  from  England  and  acted  as  the  hazan,  shohet, 
and  mohel.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Isaacs. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  in  1844  they  erected  a  handsome  synagogue 
in  York  street,  in  which  they  continued  to  worship 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Following  upon  the  formation  of  the  Sydney  com¬ 
munity,  Jews  began  to  assemble  in  Victoria,  and 


congregations  sprang  up  in  the  towns  of  Melbourne, 
St.  Kilda,  Geelong,  Bendigo,  and  Ballarat  (1853). 
The  congregations  of  Geelong  and  Bendigo  are  now 
(1002)  extremely  small,  in  fact  all  but  non-existent. 
In  South  Australia,  Jews  settled  considerably  later 
than  in  Victoria;  and  it  was  not  till  1871  that  they 
were  numerous  enough  to  erect  a  synagogue  in  the 
capital  city  of  Adelaide.  Somewhat 
Con-  later  still,  the  Brisbane  (Queensland) 
gregations,  congregation  took  form.  For  more 
and  Syna-  than  twenty  years  (1865-1880)  they 

gogues.  continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Hall;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period*  they  were  able  to  build  a  commodious  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Margaret  street,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
400. 

Tile  youngest  of  the  Australian  communities  is 
that  of  Perth,  the  capital  of  West  Australia,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  in  1892  was  due  to  the  great  influx 
of  people  into  the  western  colony  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  nineties.  The  Jewish  congregation 
grew  rapidly;  five  years  after  the  first  “  minvan  ” 
(the  minimum  of  ten  males  over  thirteen  years  of  age 
necessary  to  form  a  congregation  for  divine  service) 
gathered  in  the  colony,  a  handsome  synagogue  was 
built  and  consecrated  in  Brisbane  street.  Each  of  the 
colonies,  except  South  Australia,  has  witnessed  the 
rise  and  decline  of  a  congregation.  In  New  South 
Wales  there  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing  community 
in  Maitland.  A  synagogue  was  built  there  in  1879; 
but  owing  to  adverse  circumstances  most  of  the 
Jews  left  for  other  parts,  and  now  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  form  a  minyan  remains.  The  same 
fate  has  befallen  the  congregation  of  Toowoomba  in 
Queensland,  where  in  1879  the  Jews  built  a  beautiful 
house  of  worship  on  their  own  ground,  and  under 
such  favorable  conditions  that  within  a  few  years  the 
synagogue  was  entirely  free  from  debt.  It  is  now 
used  only  on  the  high  holy  days  by  the  few  living  at 
Maitland.  Rockhampton,  also  in  Queensland,  has 
suffered  similarly. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  career  was  that  of  the  Cool- 
gardie  community’  in  western  Australia.  In  1896 
a  number  of  Jews,  attracted  by'  the  rich 
Decline  of  gold-fields,  were  in  that  cityr.  They  at 
Con-  once  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the 

gregations.  government,  collected  subscriptions, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  build  a 
synagogue.  Within  three  years,  however,  such  a 
thinning-out  had  taken  place  that  the  remaining 
members  were  unable  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  syna¬ 
gogue;  and  the  building  was  sold  by’ the  creditors 
to  a  Masonic  bodyr  and  converted  into  a  Masonic 
hall. 

Jews  have  been  mayors  of  nearly  all  the  capital 
cities  of  Australia,  as  well  as  of  many  smaller  towns. 
The  title  of  justice  of  the  peace,  which  is  only’  con¬ 
ferred  upon  men  highly  respected  by’  their  fellow- 
citizens,  has  been  gained  by  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  Jews,  as  many'  as  thirteen  receiving  that 
distinction  at  one  time  (1897)  in  New  South  Wales 
alone.  The  Hon.  H.  E.  Cohen  is  on  the  bench,  in 
Sydney  ;  and  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  was 
offered  to,  but  was  refused  by’.  Sir  Julian  Salo¬ 
mons.  The  agent-generalship  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  premier  colony,  has  been  administered  by  two 
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Jews,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  Jews  in  Australian 
politics,  and  Sir  Julian  Salomons. 
Jews  A  goodly  number  of  Jews  have  sat 
in  Public  in  the  various  parliaments ;  and,  in  pro- 
Life.  portion  to  the  population,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  have  held  ministerial  port¬ 
folios.  Indeed,  the  highest  office  attainable  was  held 
by  a  Jew,  when,  for  a  short  time  in  1899,  V.  L.  Sol¬ 
omon  was  premier  of  Soutli  Australia.  Sir  John 
Vogel,  whose  history,  however,  belongs  to  New  Zea¬ 
land,  was  also  premier  for  many  years. 

The  foremost  among  the  Jews  that  ha ve  fi  crllre(] 
as  pioneers  in  Australia  is  Jacob  Montefiore,  a  cousin 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  South  Australian  history’ 
records  him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony ; 
and  he  was  selected  by  t lie  British  government  to 
act  on  the  first  board  of  commissioners,  appointed 
in  1835  to  conduct  its  affairs.  His  portrait  hangs  in 
its  National  Gallery,  and  his  memory  is  perpetuated 
by  Montefiore  Hill,  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
of  Adelaide.  Jacob  Montefiore  ?s  activity  was  not 
confined  to  South  Australia.  With  his  brother  Jo¬ 
seph  lie  gave  an  impetus  to,  and  left  his  impress 
upon,  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales.  Jacob 
owned  one  of  the  largest  sheep-runs  in  the  colony 
and  founded  and  for  many  years  acted  as  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Australia.  The  firm  that  the  two  broth¬ 
ers  established  in  Sydney  in  its  early 
Dis-  days  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
tmguished  business  houses  of  that  city.  The 
in  Politics,  close  connection  of  these  brothers  with 
the  colony  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
township  of  Montefiore,  which  standsat  the  junction 
of  the  Bell  and  Macquarie  rivers  in  the  Wellington 
valley.  Joseph  Montefiore  was  the  first  president  of 
183oftrSt  Jcwish  C0D&rt‘gati°ii  formed  in  Sydney  in 

The  lion.  \.  L.  Solomon  of  Adelaide  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  useful  work  he  achieved  in  exploring 
the  vast  northern  territory  of  his  colony,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  which  lie  represented  in  Parliament.  31  V 
Lazarus  of  Bendigo,  known  as  Bendigo  Lazarus, 
a  so  did  much  to  open  up  new  parts  in  the  back 
Country  of  Victoria.  The  coal  industry  of  Victoria 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  persistent  advo- 
cae  vo  ^heHon.  Nathaniel  Levi,  who  for  many  years 
urged  the  government  of  Victoria  to  develop  it.  The 
cultivation  of  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar 
and  spmts  likewise  owes  its  existence  as  an  industry 

holf  ;7!iS-  CTTIeSS  QfTom'  In  his  labors  on  be- 
alf  of  this  industry  he  published  in  1870  a  work  of 

sU  Jr  w  01t  the  Vah,e  an<i  adaptability  of  the 
iVVCStei'n  AuStralia  thc  townships  of 
enter  Boyanup  owe  their  existence  to  the 

It  Ts  *mt°f  7*  Davics>  a  large  lumber  merchant. 

theatn'caI  hfato*y  of 
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J ew  Es¬ 
tablishes 
the  First 
Theater. 


of  the  original  Royal  Hotel  in  George  street ;  and  he 
fitted  up  the  saloon  of  that  establishment  as  a  theater, 
where  the  first  representations  of  the 
legitimate  drama  in  the  colony  were 
given.  The  encouragement  that  this 
undertaking  received  induced  the  en¬ 
terprising  proprietor  to  enlarge  his 

.  n  a  ™  8phcrc  of  He  built  a  theater 

called  tlie  Theater  Royal,  wliich  was  opened  in  ia33. 

in  IU\  ,  ‘  ?-U' °f  'lle  lmlf-eentury  of  communal  life 

■am  -T?’  T "  ''T'T11  Je"ish  j°unia,s  ®P‘ 
s‘0  >'t  Jo  C  A'r  ,’  lan  Israelite  ”  was  i^ued  from 
1  ,  to  1S8- in  Melbourne,  and  was  edited  by  S.  Jo - 

^P  i.a  practised  journalist,  who  also  conducted  u  The 
Tamororth  News”;  uThe  Jewish  Herald  ”  of  Mel- 

fortlT.  ,r  ra  P"'ilislled’  first  w«fkly  and  then 
fort  nightly,  from  168;,  onward,  under  the  joint  edi¬ 
torship  of  Rev.  E.  Blaubaum  and  Maurice  Benia¬ 
min;  u  Tlie  Australian  Hebrew,  ”  conducted  by  Jacob 

f°r  0,,1-v  ciS',tcen  in 

1.90-96;  The  Hebrew  Standard”  was  first  pub- 
ashed  m  1897,  under  the  directorship  of  Alfred 
Hams. 

In  the  domain  of  art  two  Jews,  E  P.  Fox  and 
Abbey  Alpon,  have  done  good  work.  Paintings  by 

both  these  artists  have  been  hunff  i« 

Journalism  the  .Melbourne  National  Gallery.  In 
and  Art.  the  Adelaide  Gallery  hangs  a  tribute 
,  •  ^  memory  of  II.  Abrahams  for  the 

services  he  rendered  to  the  progress  of  art  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Two  Jews  of  Australian  birth  have  attained 
lo  some  distinction  as  writcrs-S.  Alexander  and 
Joseph  Jacobs.  During  the  Soutli  African  war  Jews 
contributed  tlieir  quota  to  the  Australian  contingents 
to  the  number  of  15.  The  numbers  of  Jews  in  the 
Australian  colonics  at  the  census  of  1891  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


New  South  Wales. . 5,484 

Victoria .  0,459 

South  .Australia .  WO 

Queensland . 099 


Tasmania .  84 

Western  Australia . J29 

New  Zealand . ’  1.403 


■  Total . 15.288 

The  following  estimate  has  recently  been  given  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  Australasia  for  1899*  New 
South  Wales,  8,140;  Victoria,  5,820;  South  Austra¬ 
lia,  1,110;  Queensland,  930:  Tasmania,  550;  Western 
Australia,  850;  New  Zealand,  2,270.  Total,  19,670. 

See  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. 

J*  D.  L  F. 


AiutmUn  T  L  m  l,le  Wieatncal  history  of 
neer  \  r*  J<T'  ®arn<ftt  Lev3r*  stands  as  the  pio- 
entry  iA  s?T  of.th®tfact  is  foand  in  tlie  following 

Tear*  “Tn  1848*”  a.  work:  published  In  that 

Lu;,  In  fl[e  lat<:  twenties  His  Excellency  Sir  R. 

S tffn  Cd  Bamett  Levy  a  Iicensc  for  dra- 

confin.f  wnu  n.CCS\"’Ith  a  rostriction  that  be  should 
only  as  to,?’le  representation  of  such  pieces 

Climber] .  nb»CenT  lwcnsc(1  in  England  by  the  Lord 
'  Eevy  was  at  that  time  the  owner 
11. - — -£\ 


AUSTRIA  :*  Empire  in  Europe  now  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  its  territorial  extent  has 
changed  considerably  during  the  past  thousand 
years. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Charter  of 
Frederick  II.  (1238)  :  The  date  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  like  that  of  almost  all 
other  European  countries,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
Folk-lore  speaks  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  Austria,  859  years  after  the 
Deluge,  by  a  Jew  or  pagan  called  Abraham,  who 
came  from  the  wonderland  “Terra  Ammfracionis ” 

to  Auratim  (Stockerau)  with  his  wife,  Susanna,  and 

*  In  tlie  present  article  no  reference  Is  made  to  Hungary  or 
to  the  former  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  or  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands;  Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  the  other  outlying  prov¬ 
inces  of  contemporary  Austria  are  only  treated  In  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole. 


Austria 
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Ills  two  sons,  Salim  a  ml  Ataim.  This  country  was 
ruled  over  by  seventy -two.  princes  down  to  210  n.c. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  themselves  in  Austria,  as 
in  other  countries,  invented  such  fables  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  accusation  of  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus;  but  more  likely 
the  whole  story  is  an  invention  of  the  chroniclers, 
who  wanted  to  present  to  their  readers  interesting 
tales  (Fez,  “  Script  ores  Kerum  Austriaearum,”  i.  1046 
ct  quoted  by  Scherer.  “  Reehtsverhiiltnisse  der 
Juden,”  1001,  i.  112).  The  lirst  reliable  report  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jews  in  Austria  is  found  in  a  law 
respecting  tolls  issued  at  RafTelstatten  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Child,  800-011,  article  0  of  which 
reads:  u Lawful  merchants — i.e.,  Jews  and  other 
merchants — whencesoever  they  come,  whether  from 
this  or  any  other  country,  shall  ]>ay  a  just  toll  on 
their  slaves  and  on  other  merchandise,  as  lias  been 
the  case  under  the  former  kings”  (Pertz,  “Monu- 
menta  Germanise,”  Leges,  iii.  480).  From  this  state¬ 
ment  it  would  appear  probable  that  Jews  lived  in 
those  days  in  Austria.  The  first  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  comes,  however,  from  the  twelfth  century. 
Duke  Leopold  V.  (1177-04),  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  development  of  commerce  in  Austria,  had  a 
Jewish  “mint farmer 77  (master  of  the  mint)  called 
Shlom,  who  was  engaged  in  a  litigation  with  a 
Vienna  monastery  about  the  possession  of  a  vine¬ 
yard.  Shlom  was  assassinated  by  a  mob  of  Cru¬ 
saders,  because  he  had  had  arrested  a  servant  of  his 
who  had  stolen  some  money  and  had  subsequently 
taken  the  cross  (“  Quellen  zur  Gescli.  der  Juden  iu 
Deutschland,”  ii.  92;  “Emek  Habaka,”  ed.  Wiener, 
p.  37).  A  synagogue  in  Vienna  is  first  mentioned  in 
1204;  somewhat  later  appear  Ivrems,  Wiener  Neu- 
stadt,  Tulin,  Klosterneuburg.  As  in  all  German 
cities,  Jewish  settlements  (“  Judeudorf,”  “Virus 
Judieorum”)  were  found  in  Austria  in  thosc'days. 
Vienna  must  have  been  a  considerable  community ; 
for  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  one  of  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  of  the  time,  Isaac  ben  Closes, 
author  of  the  compendium  on  ritual  “Or  Zarua\” 
lived  there,  as  well  as  Abigdor  ben  Elijah  ha  Kohen 
and  his  brother  Eliezer.  At  the  same  time  Moses  ben 
Hasdai  lpn  (<>f  Tacliau?)  was  living 
Important  in  Wiener  Xeusfadt.  Others  are  men- 
Kabbis.  tioned  in  Mordecai  ben  Ilillel’s  (died 
Aug.  1,  1203)  glosses  to  Alfasi.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  ©f  the  twelfth  century  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  must  have  been  a  very  influential  factor  in 
commercial  and  political  life,  because  Duke  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  the  Belligerent  (1230-46)  prohibited  on 
their  advice  the  exportation  of  corn  and  wine  from 
Austria  during  his  Avar  with  Hungary  (Pertz,  l.c.  ix. 
706);  and,  if  the  statement  of  this  chronograplier  be 
exaggerated,  it  is  certainly  significant  that  in  the 
charter  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  Vienna  %( 1237)  he  should  have  agreed  that 
no  Jew  should  henceforth  hold  office.  The  emperor, 
who  was  at  war  with  the  duke  and  who  naturally 

desiretl  to  liave  tlie  ^ootl-will  of  tlie  citizens  of 

Vienna,  must  liave  made  this  concession  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  citizens.  That  tlie  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  Jews  was  far  from  friendly  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  emperor  expressly  states  that 
the  JeAVs,  because  of  their  crime — i.e.,  for  having 


killed  Jesus— should  be  held  in  everlasting  servi¬ 
tude  (“cum  imperialis  auctoritas  .  .  .  Iudoeis  indix- 
erit  perpetuam  servitutem  ”).  A  year  later  the  em¬ 
peror  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Vienna  a  charter  in 
which  the  Jews  are  called,  for  the  first 
“Servi  time  in  Germany,  the  emperor’s  serfs 
Cameras  (“  servi  camera.*  nostra*”) ;  and  although 
Nostrae.”  this  expression  is  meant  in  the  first 
sense  to  assert  the  emperor's  right 
o\Ter  the  Jews,*  it  is,  Avith  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
emperor  considers  them  as  condemned  to  eternal 
servitude,  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Charter  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  (1238): 
The  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews,  like  many  other 
fiscal  rights,  avus  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  emperor  and  the  feudal  lords.  While  Emperor 
Frederick,  when  lie  had  conquered  Vienna,  catered 
to  the  burghers  by  excluding  the  Jews- from  pub¬ 
lic  olfices,  be  also  wished  to  attach  them  to  his 
cause,  and  "therefore  defined  their  rights  in  a  charter 
which  is,  in  its  most  important  features,  a  repetition 
of  the  one  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Germany  in  1236. 
The  charter  contains  ten  sections,  and  states  first 
that  the  Jews  shall  be  under  the  emperor’s  protec¬ 
tion  (“servi  cameras  nostrsb”).  They  are  exempt 
from  the  duty  to  furnish  vehicles  and  horses  for  the 
royal  retinue  (“  liospites  If  stolen  property  is 
found  in  their  possession,  they  have  merely  to  swear 
how  much  they  liave  paid  for  it  in  order  to  receive 
that  sum  from  the  lawful  OAvner.  The  baptism  of 
Jewish  children  Avithout  the  consent  of  their  parents 
is  expressly  prohibited:  at  id  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed 
on  transgressors  of  this  laA\\  Baptism  of  the  slaves 
j  of  Jcavs  is  similarly  prohibited.  Converts  shall  lie 
|  given  three  Jays  during  Avliich  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  to  embrace  Christianity  shall  be  tested.  In 
civil  laAv  Jcavs  and  Christians  are  treated  as  equals; 
but  a  Jcaa'  can  not  be  forced  to  the  ordeal  and  can 
free  himself  by  oatli  from  any  accusation.  JeAvs 
can  not  be  condemned  on  the  testimony  of  Christians 
alone.  Their' lives  arc  under  the  protection  of  the 
laAv,  and  for  killing  or  assaulting  a  JeAV  a  fine  is  im¬ 
posed,  which,  according  to  tlie  views  of  the  time,  is 
the  reparation  for  such  a  crime.  In  tlieir  internal 
affairs  they  have  perfect  autonomy  and.  shall  be 
judged  by  their  rabbis  and  communal  officers 
( “  coram  eo  qui  preest  eis  ”) ;  only  in  important  mat¬ 
ters  jurisdiction  is  rescued  to  the  emperor.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Jcavs, 
dealing  in  wines,  paints,  and  antidotes  is  especially 
mentioned:  some  of  them  must,  therefore,  have  been 
physicians. 

Charter  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Austria 
(1244):  After  Frederick  II.  had  regained  posses¬ 
sion  of  bis  country  he  vigorously  asserted  his  rights, 
although  he  made  some  concessions  to  tlie  states 
(“Stiinde”).  Thus,  he  confirmed  to  the  citizens  of 
Wiener  Ncustadt  the  privilege  that  the  JeAvs  should 
not  be  placed  in  office,  just  as  Emperor  Frederick 
had  confirmed  it  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna;  but,  on 

tlie  o tlier  hand,  lie  regulated  tlie  position  of  the 

Jews,  and  evidently  with  a  benevolent  intention. 
He  says  that  he  grants  this  charter  in  his  desire  to 
give  to  all  those  who  are  living  Avithin  his  dominion 
a  share  in  his  grace  and  benevolence.  This  laAv  is  a 
classic  type  of  the  legislation  on  the  JeAvs  during 
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the  thirteenth  ami  the  two  subsequent  centuries.  It 
remained  in  force  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Austria  in  1420,  and  was  more  or  less  literally 
copied  in  the  laws  of  the  following-  rulers:  Bela 
IV.  of  Hungary,  1251;  Przemysl  Ottocar  II.  of 
Bohemia,  1254;  Boleslav  of  Kalisz,  12G4;  and  Boiko 
of  Silesia,  121)5.  The  most  important  feature  of  this 
charter  is  the  large  space  given  to  money  lendim*  ; 
no  fewer  than  ten  of  its  thirty  sections  dealing  wifh 
questions  of  interest,  pledges,  and  the  like,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sections  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  Jews.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  duke  claims  the  Jews  as  his  own  subjects, 
which  is  the  first  instance  in  which  they  are  claimed 
hy  the  territorial  ruler  instead  of  by  the  emperor. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Jews  are  permitted  to 
receive  as  interest  eight  denars  a  week  on  the  talent, 
a  rate  of  17:1.33  per  cent  per  annum.  If  any  pledge 
prove  to  have  been  stolen,  the  Jew  lias  merely  to 
swear  how  much  he  loaned  on  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  stolen,  in  order  to  receive  its 
value  from  the  owner.  Every  thing  may  be  accepted 
as  pledges,  with  the  exception  of  bloody  or  wet  gar¬ 
ments;  and  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  robbery  the  oath 
of  the  Jew  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  assertion  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  Jews  may  lend  money  on  real 
estate;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether,  in  cases  of  fore¬ 
closure  of  their  mortgages,  they  mav  possess  them 
lor  the  murder  of  a  Jew  by  a  Christian  the  death 
penalty  is  inflicted;  while  for  manslaughter  and  in¬ 
jury  a  fine  is  imposed,  part  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  duke,  part  to  the  person  wounded.  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  is  also  the  penalty  for  desecration  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  cemetery;  while  for  damage  to  a  synagogue  a 
fine  of  t  wo  talents  is  inflicted.  Abduction  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  fluid  is  punishable  as  theft.  Their  lawsuits  are 
conducted  m  the  duke’s  court,  and  he  appoints  a 
]'“se  fpr  J<.wish  affairs  (“judex  Judo*, 
r.  1 1  •  There  is  also  a  Mmagister  Juda?orum,”  a 
a  )  a  or  overseer  of  tlie  congregation,  elected  by  the 
Jews  and  confirmed  by  the  duke;  lie  is  their  ie-ml 
representative,  and  lias  authority  to  administer  their 

Fred!  H  !  ,‘rS-  Llke  the  imI)erial  that  of  Duke 

Fuck  nek  also  states  that  a  Jew  can  not  be  con¬ 
temned  unless  there  is  a  Jewish  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian  witness  against  him ;  hut  it  differs  from  the  im- 

in'eviM  m  ‘I1114  !hed,lkc  Permits  Jews  to  challenge 
i  e  u  "  t0  .",eordt'al-  I*  is,  however,  most 
The  TnV”  s"c,,aoasc  th<‘  Jews  hired  a  champion, 
enrik  f,.n  •  ?6e,nUm  0254-1278)  :  Duke  Fred- 
ehildre,  his  'i*  •‘V’T  15’  124C;  a,,d  as  he  left  no 
f  varim  s  ,  bre0amc  tl,e  bHnc  of  contention 
0  ,7  .  claimants,  from  whom  King  Przemysl 

«  so  UiT ?ed -d  "  1891-  The  »«•"•  -ler  mu 

in  his  new  h-  4  4°  t,IC  good  'vil1  of  citizens 
in  his  new  !y  acquired  territory,  and,  therefore  soon 

cities  ,TOrn  °f  A,,stria’  Ile  cotlfir*»ed  to  the 

crick  of  tTex&Ki  40  4,V°m  ^  Duke  FrCd- 

His  nolitient  ni  l.  ,Iews  from  Public  office, 

ment  a  l  PIans  required  for  their  accomplish- 

the  reason  ,none>  -  and  this  was  evidently 

.  ..  8011  he  renewed  (March  29  tUo 

pro^aimhi-likM  -°  tI)e,Jews  bF  Duke  Frederick; 
his  'mml-wn’l  t  ke'ns.Prcdccessor,  his  desire  to  show 
riastX  w  4';l,!1SS,d,jof  s  <“  Wann  wir  wellen, 

3  Iult  dle  ln  "user  iierrscheft  wonund  sind, 


unwr  genad  und  giitwilligkait  tailheftig  werden 
fiindcn  ).  The  only  difference  la-tween  the  charter 
of  Ottocar  and  that  of  Frederick  is  that  Ottocar  nro- 
hihits  taking  sacnil  vestments  as  pledges  He  fur¬ 
ther,  exempts  the  Jews  from  returning  pledges  on 
their  hoh  days,  does  not  limit  the  rate  of  interest 
and  protests  against  the  Blood  Accusation,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  papal  decrees  on  that  subject.  These  in¬ 
significant  differences  can  scarcely  have  been  due 
to  a  change  in  policy:  they  were  most  likely  caused 
by  emergencies  of  the  intervening  period.  It  seems 
that  these  charters  were  not  respected;  for,  on  his 
return  from  the  crusade  against  the  heathen  Prus¬ 
sians,  Ottocar  again  renewed  the  grants  to  the  Jews 
(March  8,  1255).  Further,  he  did  not  enforce  the 
ordinance  excluding  Jews  from  public  office;  for,  in 
a  doc  ument  dated  1257,  two  Jews  are  mentioned*  as 
the  king’s  financiers  (“comites  camera?  ”) 

The  Church,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power,  had 
since  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  attempted  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  position  of  the  Jew’s;  but  her  decrees 
were  not  carried  into  effect.  Pope  Clement  IV. 
therefore,  sent  Cardinal  Guido,  a  Cistercian  monk* 
as  his  delegate  to  northern  Europe  to  enforce  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline.  In  this  capacity  Guido  presided 
over  various  diocesan  councils  which  discussed 
among  other  matters,  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  the  Jews.  Such  a  council  was  held  in 
Vienna  May  10-12,  1 267.  The  canons  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  enjoin  the  distinctive  Jewish  dress,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  priest  in 
whose  parish  they  dwell  of  an  annual  sum  equal  to 
that  which  he  would  receive  were  Christians  living 
in  their  places.  Jews  are  prohibited  from  frequent¬ 
ing  bathing-houses  and  taverns  of  Christians,  from 
employing  Christian  domestics,  from  acting  as  tax- 
collectors,  and  from  holding  any  other  public  office. 

A  Jew  cohabiting  with  a  Christian  woman  shall  be 
heavily  fined;  while  the  woman  shall  be  whipped 
and  expelled  from  the  city.  Social  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Christians  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
Christians  shall  not  buy  meat  or  other  food  from 
Jew’s,  as  the  latter  are  likely  to  poison  it.  If  a 
Jew’  exacts  exorbitant  interest  from  Christians,  he 
shall  be  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  Chris¬ 
tians.  When  the  host  is  carried  through  the  streets, 
the  Jew’s  shall  close  the  doors  and  shutters  of  their 
houses  and  shall  remain  within.  A  similar  duty  is 
enjoined  for  Good  Friday.  Jew’s  shall  not  discuss 
matters  of  religion  with  the  common  people,  shall 
not  prevent  the  wives  and  children  of  converts  from 
embracing  Christianity,  nor  convert  a  Christian  to 
Judaism.  They  shall  not  attend  Christian  patients 
nor  call  upon  them.  They  shall  not  build  new’  syn¬ 
agogues,  and  w’hen  they  repair  an  old  synagogue 
they  shall  not  enlarge  it.  On  days  of  abstinence 
they  shall  not  carry  meat  in  the  streets  uncovered 
(Pertz,  lx.,  “ Seriptores. ” ix.  699  ei  seg.;  H.  Baer- 
w’ald,  “Die  Beschlusse  des  Wiener  Conciliums  liber 
die  Judcn  aus  dem  Jahre  1267  in  Wertheimer’s 
Jahrbuch,”  1859-60,  pp.  180-208).  Ottocar  re¬ 
newed  this  charter  of  1254  on  Aug.  23,  1268.  Com¬ 
plaints  by  the  ecclesiastics,  that  the  Jews  kept 
Christian  servants,  show  tliat  the  canons  of  the 
Vienna  council  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  dead 
letter. 
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Under  the  House  of  Hapsburg(  1276- 1420): 
Through  till*  treaty  of  Nov.  21,  1270.  the  Austrian 
territories  were  ceded  to  Rudolph  ot  llapsburg  as  a 
vacant  vassalage,  which  he  later  transferred,  in  his 
capacity  as  German  emperor,  to  his  sons  Albrecht  I. 
and  Rudolph  (Dec.  27,  12*2).  He  at  once  asserted 
his  rights  by  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  Jews, 
bcean  e  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  was 
anxious  to  empha>i/.e  the  tact  that  Ou«*car  s  domin¬ 
ion  was  not  a  legitimate  one.  This  charter,  dated 
3Iarch  -1.  1277.  was  also,  in  its  principal  points,  a 
reproduction  of  that  issued  by  Frederick  II.  in  124-1. 
although  Rudolph  issued  it  not  as  duke  of  Austria, 
but  as  German  emperor.  It  was  not  until  1331  that 
tlie  dukes  of  Austria  received  the  right  to  keep  Jews. 
Another  important  dillereiiee  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
charter  of  Rudolph  was  limited  to  the  Austrian  pos¬ 
sessions.  while  in  Rniiemia  the  regulations  ui  Otto- 
ear  remained  in  force.  Rudolph,  who  naturally, 
like  Ottoear,  wished  to  attach  the  cities  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  also  continued  to  several  of  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  excluding  Jews  from  public  oilier;  however, 
he  refused  to  confirm  forged  privileges  of  Wiener 
Neustadt  dating  from  about  127b,  and  which  were 
still  more  unfavorable  to  the  Jews.  L  nder  Ids  suc¬ 
cessor.  Albrecht  I.  (duke  of  Austria  fi«*m  1282;  Gei 
man  emperor  from  12b*:  assassinated  13ns  j,  the  Jews 
were  protected  in  Germany:  while,  in  his  own 
dominions.  Albrecht  connived  at  -the  out  rages  com¬ 
mitted  upon  t lie-in  by  mobs  or  by  princes.  The  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  populace  with  regard  to  the  Jews  may 
be  judged  from  the  verses  of  the  contemporary  poet. 
Sey fried  Jlclhling,  who  complains  that  there  are  too  ; 
many  Jews  in  the  country,  and  that  thirty  .Tews  are  j 
enough  to  till  the  largest  city  with  “stench  and  un-  ; 
belief.**  lie  therefore  advises  that  all  the  Jews  he  , 
burned,  or  sold  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  a  penny  j 
(Ilaupt.  “Zei i seh rift  fur  Deutsche  Altert  burner,”  S 
i\\).  In  12Wj  the  Jews  of  Krcms  were  accused  of  ■ 
having  murdered  a  Christian:  two  were  broken  on  I 
tlie  wheel,  and  the  others  had  to  pay  heavy  ransom  j 
for  their  lives.  j 

The  persecution  started  in  Franconia  l>y  Rixd- 
flkiscii  also  showed  its  effects  in  Austria,  and  in 
various  cities  the  accusation  was  made 
Per-  that  the  Jews  had  desecrated  the  host; 
secutions.  so  that  while  Albrecht  lined  the  cities 
in  Franconia  heavily  for  out  rages  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
Konicuburg  were  killed  or  expelled  (1306).  There  j 
is  no  report  of  any  punishment  of  the  participants 
in  the  massacre,  although  it  hud  been  proved  bv  the 
bishop  that  the  miracle  of  tin*  host  was  a  fraud  per¬ 
petrated  by  a  priest  who.  after  dipping  a  host  in 
blood,  claimed  tha»  it  bled  because  the  Jews  had 
pierced  it.  Only  from  St.  Poclten  is  it  reported  that 
Albrecht  threatened  the  city  with  destruction  for  an 
outrage  committed  against  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
city  had  to  pay  a  ransom  of  3.500  talents.  Under 
Albrecht’s  successor.  Frederick  (130S-30),  the  only, 
event  of  importance  is  his  assignment  of  tlie  Jewish 
taxes  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  war  against  his  rival,  Ludwig  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Frederick  levied  taxes  on  tin*  Jews  in  Aus¬ 
tria  on  the  basis  of  his  rights  as  Ge  rman  emperor: 
he  also  canceled  the  debt  ot  Albert  vmi  Rauheiistein 


to  a  Jewish  money-lender,  the  first  instance  of  a 
usage  that  became  frequent  in  later  times  (see  T«'Vr- 
mtiKK).  Frederick’s  order.  That  no 
The  First  Jew  should  engage  in  tailoring  or  in 

Totbrief.  selling  c  loth  (“Gewand-Selineidrn ") 
in  the  city  of  Wiener  Neustadt.  is  a 
further  evidence  of  the  growing  hostility  of  tin- 
municipalities  toward  the  Jews  and  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  rulers  to  yield  to  them. 

Under  Albrecht  li.  (1  330-oS)  and  Otto  (I33n-3‘b. 
brothers  and  successors  of  Frederick,  the  right  t>» 
k«-»*p  Jews  was  expressly  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
the  dukes  of  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Munich.  May 
4.  1331  (“  Darzu  solleii  sic*  die  Juden,  die  hinter  in  g<* 
sesseii  seindt,  in  alien  den  Reehten  und  Gewohnhi  iu  a 
huhcii  uml  nicssen,  als  sicoder  ir  Yordern  lierbrac-h: 
haben**).  It  became  the  custom  hi  those  days  tor 
the*  empe  ror,  in  order  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  his 
powerful  vassals,  to  transfer  among  other  royal  priv¬ 
ileges  the  right  to  keep  Jews;  that  is,  to  tax  them. 
In  spite  of  tin.*  greater  interest  which  the*  territorial 
rulers  took  in  their  Jews,  when  they  became  their 
taxable  property,  the  persecutions,  begun  under 
I  Ahmi.kdkh  in  Alsace  in  1338.  had  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Austria.  In  Retz.  Znaim,  Horn,  Eggen- 
burg,  Neuburg,  and  Zwetl  the  Jews  were  nut- 
!  sacred,  and  in  tlie  first -named  city,  where  a  <le>- 
crated  host  had  performed  the*  usual  miracle  s,  a 
church  of  the  “Holy  Blood  ”  was  elected  in  com.: 
me  inoratiou  of  it.  Evidently  because  of  the  ir  tear 
of  similar  massacres,  the  Je*ws  of  \  ie*nna  voluntarily 
reduced  the  rate  of  inte*rest  from  173.33  per  ce*nt,  t*» 
which  they  we  re  entitled  under  the  charter  of  124 1. 
to  65  pe  r  cent  oil  large  and  to  80  per  cent  on  small 
loans.  This  doc  ument,  written  both  in  He  brew  and 
in  German,  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  archives  ol 
Vienna  ( Wolf,  “Studien  zur  Jube  lfeier  der  A\  ii*n«*r 
Universitat,”  Vienna,  1865,  p.  170).  The  desire  of 
Duke  Albrecht  II.  to  protect  the  Jews  against  m-  b 
violence,  for  which  the  desecrated  host  furnished 
pretexts,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  to 
Pope*  Benedict  NIL  asking  him  to  order  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  alleged  miracles  in  connection  with  a 
desecrated  host  in  Pulka,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  were  merely  a  pretext  to  pillage 
the  Jews. 

The  pope,  in  an  ambiguous  reply  dated  Aug.  21). 
133*,  directs  that  an  investigation  be  made;  but  of 
the  result  nothing  is  known. 

New  sufferings  came  upon  the  Jews  of  Austria 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Black  Death  (1340k 
though  not  to  so  great  ail  extent  as  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  In  various  cities  the  accusation  was 
spread  that  the  Jews  had  caused  the  plague  by  poi* 
i  soiling  the  wells;  and  in  Krcms,  Stein,  Maiitern,  and 
I  other  places  tlie  Jewish  communities  were  massacred. 
For  this  infringement  of  the  public  peace  and  for 
i  he  destruction  of  the  duke’s  property  the  cities  were 
fined,  three  of  the  mob  leaders  were  executed,  while 
others  bad  to  pay  ransom  for  their  lives.  Contem¬ 
porary  clironographers  call  the  duke  for  this  act  of 
j  justice  a  partizan  of  the  Jews  (u  fautor  Jmheorum 
I  A  report,  first  found  in  an  old  manuscript,  “Wiener 
1  Geseruh”  (Steinsclmeider,  uCat.  Bodl.”  eol.  J3*: 
!  Griitz,  %i Geseli.  der  Juden.”  3d  ed.\  vii.  344.  wrongly 
j  based  on  IYz,  l.c.  i.  541),  according  to  which  the 
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Jews  of  V i*  ii tut  killed  tli«-insclvc<  in  tln  ir  synagogue 
11 1  it  in  the  advice  of  their  rabbi  .Jiuia]i.  is  unfounded  1 
(s«'f  Seliel'er,  l.r,  p.  371).  Albrecht  *s  .  sm  cessor.  j 
Rudolph  IV.  ( 1  >.  Paged  the  so -called  “Privi- 

leirium  majus.”  according  to  which  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  had  in  1  loti  given  to  the  dukes  of  Austria 
unusual  privileges,  among  which  was  the  right  to 
keep  .lews  and  **  public  usurers.*’  Emperor  KarllV.  ! 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  Austrian  dukes  to  keep 
Jews  in  all  places  in  their  dominion,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  dukes  of  Austria,  in  his  capacity  as 
king  of  Bohemia,  that,  neither  party  would  allow 
Jews  win*  had  left  their  country  to  settle  in  that  of 
t he  ot her  { 1  >ee.  13,  13(i0).  This  measure  wasadopted 
in  order  to  prevent  Jews  who  might  endeavor  to 
escape  from  extortions  from  seeking  another  home. 

If  a  Jew  found  another  home,  his  bonds  were  inval 
idated.  Such  “  Totbriefe  ”  issued  by  Rudolph  arc 
extant  from  the  year  1302.  The  same  conditions 
prevailed  under  Rudolph's  brothers  and  successors* 
Albrecht  1 1 1.  ( 1305-95)  and  Leopold  III.  (1305-80). 
When  Jews  had  left  the  country,  those  who  re¬ 
mained  had  to  indemnify  the  duke  for  the  loss  which 
la*  had  suifered.  In  1307 several  Jews,  probably  the 
representatives  of  their  coreligionists,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  dukes,  promising  to  pay  20.000  florins  for 
two  Jews,  M iiscdi  and  C'hndgim  (Ilayyim),  who  had 
left  the  Austrian  territory  :  in  consideration  of  which 
payment  the  dukes  allowed  them  to  take  all  of  the 
fugitives’  property.  In  1300  the  dukes  .issued  an 
order  that  no  Jew  should  engrave*  a  seal :  and  two 
yen  is  later  they  prohibited  dealing  in  gold  and  silver 
and  money-changing  by  Jews,  restricting  them  to 
lending  money  on  pledges.  About 

Restric-  1370 all  tin*  Jews  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tionson  Oc-  lories  were  imprisoned  by  secret  order, 
cupations.  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

One  report  has  it  that  tlm  object  of 
This  out  rage  was  to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  attempt  failed; 
only  two.  a  man  of  forty  ami  a  young  girl,  were  bap¬ 
tized,  the  former  of  whom  returned  to  Judaism  and 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  in  137*,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Jews.  The  deed  is  not  now  extant;  but  from  ((no¬ 
tations  in  later  documents  it  is  learned  that  the  Jews 
were  given  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  ducal  protec¬ 
tion;  tin*  right  of  residence  in  all  the  ducal  lands 
was  accorded  to  them;  they  were  to  be  assisted  in 
collecting  their  debts;  and  the  dukes  undertook  to 
issue  nc>  letters  uf  invalidation.  The  Jews  were  not 
to  be  blackmailed  by  loans  and  taxes  beyond  those 
stipulated  by  their  charters,  and  accusations  against 
them  must  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  honest 
(“  unvcrsprochencn  ’*)  Christians  and  Jews. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  that  they  should  not 
be  troubled  with demands  for  loans  by  the  dukes, 
the  latter  in  1379-80  exacted  another  loan  of  10,000 
pounds  of  Vienna  pennies,  assessed  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  excommunication  against  all  the  Jews  of 
Austria.  Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  promise  granted 
til  the  charter,  the  dukes  in  1382  remitted  the  inter¬ 
est  which  the  citizens  of  Vienna  owed  to  the  Jews 
on  loans.  An  order  of  1371  prohibits  the  sale  of 
''vine  and  grain  by  the  Jews  of  Styria;  yet  the  Jews 
of  Vienna  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  impost 


laid  by  the  municipality  of  Vienna  on  wine  brought 
into  the  city. 

How  did  the  Jews,  who  in  1370  were  robbed  of  all 
thi-ir  property,  levy  ten  years  later  the  sum  of  10,000 
pounds  of  pennies  on  the  members  of  their  com¬ 
munity?  This  is  easily  answered,  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  the  confiscation  did  not  include  the 
bonds  which  they  had  in  their  hands  and  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions.  Thus 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  unddr  rulers  who  were 
considered  partial  to  them  was  rather  precarious; 
j  but  their  situation  became  worse  under  the  succeed¬ 
ing  dukes.  Of  the  Jews  under  Albrecht  IV.  (1395- 
1  -pil).  >on  of  Albrecht  111.,  and  Wilhelm*  the  son  of 
Leopold  III.  (1305-1100).  who  ruled  over  Austria  in 
common,  very  little  is  known.  The  charter  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Carinthia  and  Styria  Oct.  23,  1300, 
which  states  that  the  privilc;  es  granted  them  in 
1377  shall  be  confirmed,  is  merely  a  confirmation  of 
the  ~  Handfcste”  (charter)  described  above.  Rest  no¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  dealing  in  any  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  city  of  Linz  (1300).  or  of  holding  real 
estate,  even  where  it  had  l  teen  obtained 
Further  as  a  foreclosed  mortgage,  are  based  on 
Restric-  the  principle  that  Jews  should  be  re- 
tions.  strieted  to  money-lending.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  Jew, 
named  Guntzcnhauscr.  had  to  sign  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  practise  medicine  (1403).  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  done  upon  the  demand  of  the  university* 
whose  professors  frequently  complain  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Jewish  physicians.  The  invocation  of  the 
“  great  Jew  Czaphonas  Paneaeh,”  found  in  that  doc¬ 
ument,  is  evidently  not,  as  Scherer  (Lc.  p.  403)  and 
Wolf  (-Studicn  zur  Jubclfeier  der  Wiener  Univer¬ 
sity,*’  p.  10,  Vienna,  1*05)  interpret  it,  a  mystic  for¬ 
mula;  it  refers  to  the  Aramaic  version  of  Gen.  xli.  45, 
and  means,  therefore,  an  oath  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  knoweth  all  secrets. 

The  hostility  of  the  general  population  to  the  Jews 
manifested  itself  in  1400,  when  a  tire  broke  out  in  the 
synagogue  of  Vienna  and  the  mob  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sack  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  worst,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  come  under  Alhrccht  V.  (1404-39),  who, 
when  at  fourteen  he  was  declared  of  age,  succeeded 
his  father  Albrecht  IV.,  and  the  latter’s  cousin,  Leo¬ 
pold  IV.  Albrecht  was  a  religious  fanatic;  and  the 
I  popular  prejudice,  which  declared  the  Jews  respon- 
j  sible  for  every  evil,  had  at  that  time  accused  the 
Jews  of  having  caused  the  Hussite  schism.  This 
fanaticism  found  soon  a  pretense  of  justification  in 
the  circulation  of  the  story  that  a  rich  Jew,  Israel  of 
Enns,  hail  bought  of  a  sexton’s  wife  a  consecrated 
host  in  order  to  profane  it.  Under  the 
Host-  order  of  the  duke,  all  the  Jews  of  Aus- 
Tragedyof  tria  were  imprisoned  (May  23,  1420); 
Enns.  the  poor  among  them  were  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  the  well-to-do 
were  kept  in  prison,  and  their  property  was  confis¬ 
cated.  Some,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  embraced 
Christianity,  but  of  these  the  majority  returned  to 
Judaism  and  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Others  com¬ 
mitted  suicide;  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  R.  Jonah  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
Vienna  killed  themselves  in  the  synagogue.  The 
only  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  pope  (Mar*  in  V.)  by 
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the  Jews  of  Italy  was  the  bull  of  Dec-.  23,  1420,  tie-  j 
crccing  that  Jewish  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  j 
should  not  he  baptized.  The  fate  of  the  Jews  he 
either  eoulil  not  or  would  not  alter,  although  m  his  j 
bull  of  Feb.  12,  1418,  he  had  continued  to  them  the  j 
'  whole  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  possessed  in  | 
Germany.  All  the  Jews  who  had  not  professed  j 
Christianity  were  burned  near  Vienna,  March  12.  . 
14*21-  the  "duke  confiscated  their  property;  their  j 
houses  were  either  sold  or  donated  to  persons  of  dis-  j 
tinction;  and  the  synagogue  was  destroyed,  and  the  j 
materials  given  to  the  university.  The  children  of 
the  Jews  were  placed  in  monasteries  to  be  educated;  ! 
and  the  duke  made  a  treaty  with  his  cousin  Ernst  of 
Styria  that  the  Jews  in  the  latter's  dominion  should 
have  no  dealings  with  his  subjects.  Even  in  liis own 
dominion,  however,  he  could  not  enforce  his  law, 
for  in  1438  he  issued  a  safe-conduct  to  a  Jew,  named 
Isserlein,  basing  this  favor  on  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  the  Jews  had 
been  punished.  His  epitaph,  however,  praises  him 
for  the  cremation  of  the  Jews  (“Jussi  Jiubeos  ante 
cremare  moos  ”). 

Culture  :  While  the  number  of  Jews  in  Austria 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  some  congrega-  j 
tions,  as  those  of  Vienna,  Wiener  Neustadt,  and 
Kremft.  had  contained  Jewish  settlements  as  early  as 
the  cities  along  the  Rhine,  and  while  Eliezer  of 
Bohemia  speaks  with  an  expression  of  pity  of  the 
spiritual  conditions  among  the  Jews  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  (Buber,  “Anslie  Shorn,  ”  p.  x,  Cracow, 
1895).  little  is  known  of  literary  activity  among  the 
Jews  of  this  country.  Of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
Meir  ben  Baruch  ha-Levi  in  Vienna,  who  is  reported 
to  have  introduced  the  title  Morenu  as  license  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rabbinical  prerogative.  Among 
his  contemporaries  were  Abraham  Klausner,  Sha¬ 
lom  of  Neustadt,  and  Aaron  of  Neustadt.  Tlieir 
activity  is  chiefly  in  the  field  of  the  minutiic  of  law, 
in  which  Shalom’s  disciple,  Jacob  ha-Levi  (Maharil), 
became  specially  prominent.  The  latter  lias  pre- 
served  to  us  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Jews  of  Austria  had  their  own  ritual  and 
their  peculiar  melodics  in  public  worship  (“  Minliag 
Bene  Ocsterreich  ” ;  see  Maharil,  in  “Laws  of  Y’oni  | 
Ivippur,”  ed.  Warsaw,  1874.  p.  47).  Religious  prac¬ 
tises  in  Austria  must  have  been  so  developed  in  the 
twelfth  century  that  Isaac  of  Durbalo,a  Frenchman, 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  special  attention,  and 
he  quotes  what  he  has  heard  about  them  in  Olmfttz 
(Mal.i7.or  Vitry,  p.  338,  Berlin,  1896-97).  There 
must,  however,  have  been  some  participation  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  their  neighbors,  as  Jewish  physi¬ 
cians  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  tlieir  practise 
seems  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  tlieir  Christian 
competitors.  It  is  further  probable  that  G.  Wolf  is 
right  when  he  thinks  that  the  title  “  Morenu  ”  was 
introduced  by  R.  MeYr  ha-Levi  in  imitation  of  the 
conferring  of  degrees  in  the  University  of  Vienna 
founded  in  1365  (“Studienzur  Juhclfeier  der  Wiener 
UniversitiU,”  p.  15,  Vienna,  1865).  The  only  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar  of  great  literary  reputation  was  Israel 
Isserlein  of  Marburg.  Styria,  author  of  44  Terumat 
ha-Deshen,”  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  great-grandfather  of  Isserlein, 
Israel  of  Krems.  was  appointed  by  Emperor  Rupert 


chief  rabbi  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire 
(May  3,  1407),  which  most  likely  meant  that  lie 
should  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
(Gratz,  “  Gesch.  dor  Judcn,”  3d  ed.,  viiL  102).  The 
assumption  that  Israel  was  from  Kremsier  (Frankel- 
Gri'm,  “  Gesch.  der  Judcn  von  Kremsier,”  i.  15,  Bres¬ 
lau.  1896)  is  improbable  (see  “Deborah.’’  1902,  p. 
132).  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  liim. 

From  the  Expulsion  of  1420  to  that  of 
1670 :  Albrecht’s  posthumous  son,  Ladislaus(l440- 
57),  who  was  declared  of  age  in  1452,  was  a  religious 
fanatic,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  followed 
!  the  example  of  his  father.  In  charters  granted  to 
I  the  municipality  of  Vienna  (June  6.  1453.  and  Sept. 

I  *>7,  1455)  he  confirmed  his  father’s  law,  that  no  Jew 
should  have  the  right  to  reside  in  that  city.  He 
;  fu!-thcr  declared  that  loans  contracted  by  his  sub- 
!  jects  from  Jews  residing  elsewhere  should  be  in- 
I  valid,  just  as  his  father  had  in  1423  made  an  agree- 
j  meat  with  his  cousin,  Ernst  of  Styria,  tliat  the  Jews 
!  living  in  the  latter’s  dominion  should  not  be  per- 
I  mitted  to  lend  money  to  the  subjects  of  Albrecht. 
The  physicians  of  Vienna  complained  that  a  Jew 
who  had  a  safe-conduct  from;  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  Ladislaus*  cousin,  practised  medicine 
(1454).  The  young  king’s  enmity  toward  the  Hus¬ 
sites  was  even  more  bitter  than  that  of  liis  father; 

and  under  his  protection  the  fanatic 
Per-  monk  Capistrano  preached  against 
secutions:  the  heretics,  arousing  the  population 
Capistrano,  against  the  Jews*  They  were  expelled 
from  Olmiitz,  Brunn.  Znaini,  Neu- 
stadt,  Breslau,  Sclnveiilnitz.  and  other  cities  of  Sile¬ 
sia  (1454-55). 

Ladislaus  died  when  only  seventeen  years  old 
(Nov.  23,  1457)|  and  his  lands  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Frederick  V.  of  Styria.  who  was  also  German 
emperor  after  1440.  Frederick  was  alwa\s  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  therefore;  needed  the  Jews; 
but  he  was  als->  favorably  inclined  to  them  from 
humanitarian  reasons,  so  that  people  gave  him  the 
nickname  “King  of  the  Jews.”  Probably  because 
of  the  attacks  on  them  by  Capistrano,  Frederick  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pope  Nicholas  V-  a  hull  (issued  Sept. 
20,  1451)  granting  him  express  permission  to  allow 
Jews  to  reside  in  all  of  his  dominions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Austria,  Carinthia.  Carniola,  Styria,  Tyrol, 
anil  Alsdcc  (Vorder-Oesterreicli).  This  permission 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  tolerated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  needing  money¬ 
lenders  (Christians  not  being  allowed  to  engage  in 
this  business),  and,  further,  because  tradition  had 
from  time  immemorial  sanctioned  t liis  toleration.  A 
correct  text  is  found  in  Scherer  (l.c.  p.  436).  When 
Frederick  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  Austria, 
the  states  (“  St {inde  ”)  petitioned  (1453)  that  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
be  enforced.  The  petition  was  renewed  in  1460, 
and  in  his  reply  (March  23, 1460)  in  which  he  grants 
the  petitioners’  request  and  states  that  Jews  shall 
settle  nowhere  in  his  territories  except  where  they 
have  been  permitted  to  reside  before,  be  repudiates 
the  ruinor  that  he  favored  the  Jews:  “  Wie man sein 
gonad  beschullilig,  sein  gonad  halt  bye  bowser  vol 
Juden  und  thue  den  gnadig  schub  und  furderung, 
etc.,  wolt  sein  kay.  gn.  gem  soldier  zickt  vertragen 
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Jews  of  Vienna  killed  themselves  ini  heir  synagogue 
ujn»n  tin*  ad viie  of  their  mbl»i  -b»nah.  i<  unfounded 
(sir  Sehen-r.  /.»*.  ]>.  371).  Albrecht's  sm  (rssor, 
Rudolph  IV.  ( 135 s -<».’»),  iorin-d  tin-  so  called  “Privi- 
!<  <riuni  majns.”  aeeording  to  whieh  Emperor  Fnd- 
crick  I.  had  in  11511  given  t«  ‘lie  dukes  of  Austria 
unusual  privileges,  among  which  was  the  right  to 
kn  p.h  wsand  "  puhlie  usurers.”  Emperor  Karl  IV. 
contirnn'd  the  right  *»f  the  Austrian  dukes  to  keep 
.Jews  in  all  places  in  their  dominion,  and  niaile  a 
treaty  with  the  dukes  of  Austria,  in  his  capacity  as 
kin.*:  of  Rohemia.  that,  neither  party  would  allow 
.Jews  wlio  had  left  their  country  to  settle?  in  that  of 
the  ot  her  ( I  )ee.  1  3.  130<h.  This  measure  was  adopted 
in  order  to  prevent  .Jews  wlio  might  endeavor  t < » 
eseajw*  from  extortions  from  seeking  anotlier  home. 
If  a  .Jew  found  another  home,  lbs  bonds  were  inval 
idated.  Sueli  “  Tot  brief**  ”  issued  by  Rudolph  are 
extant  from  tJie  year  13112.  The  same  conditions 
prevailed  under  Rudolph's  brothers  and  successors, 
Albrecht  1 1 1.  ( 1305-95)  anil  Leopold  III.  (13<>5-8U). 
When  .Jews  had  left  the  country,  those  who  re¬ 
mained  hud  to  indemnify  theduke  for  tin*  loss  which 
lie  had  sulTered.  In  1307  several  Jews,  probably  the 
representatives  of  their  coreligionists,  math*  a  treaty 
witJi  the  dukes,  promising  to  pay  ‘JO, 000  tlorins  for 
two  Jews.  Museli  anil  Chadgim  (Hay  vim),  who  had 
left  the  Austrian  territory  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
payment  t lie  dukes  allowed  them  Jo  take  all  of  the 
fugitives’  property.  In  1300  the  dukes. issued  an 
order  that  no  Jew  should  engrave  a  seal ;  and  two 
years  later  they  prohibited  dealing  in  gold  and  silver 
and  money-changing  by  Jews,  restricting  them  to 
lending  money  on  pledges.  About 

Restric-  1370  all  the  Jews  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tionson  Oc-  lories  wen*  imprisoned  by  secret  order, 
cupations.  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

One  report,  has  it  that  the  object  of 
this  out  rage  was  to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  attempt  failed: 
only  two.  a  man  of  forty  and  a  young  girl,  were  bap¬ 
tized,  the  former  of  whom  returned  to  Judaism  and 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  in  137N,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Jews.  The  deed  is  not  now  extant;  but  from  quo¬ 
tations  in  later  documents  it  is  learned  that  the  Jews 
w  ere  given  a  renewed  assuraneeof  tin*  ducal  protec¬ 
tion;  the  right  of  residence  in  all  the  ducal  lands 
was  accorded  to  them;  they  were  to  be  assisted  in 
collecting  their  debts;  and  the  dukes  undertook  to 
issue  nojetters  of  invalidation.  The  Jews  were  not 
to  be  blackmailed  by  loans  and  taxes  beyond  those 
stipulated  by  their  charters,  and  accusations  against 
them  must  he  proved  by  the  testimony  of  honest 
C4  unvcrsprochcncn  ’*)  Christians  and  .Tews. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  that  they  should  not 
be  troubled  with demands  for  loans  by  the  dukes, 
the  Tatter  in  1379-80  exacted  another  loan  of  10,000 
pounds  of  Vienna  pennies,  assessed  under  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  excommunication  against  all  the  Jew’s  of 
Austria.  Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  promise  granted 
in  the  charter,  the  dukes  in  138*3  remitted  the  inter¬ 
est  which  the  citizens  of  Vienna  owed  to  the  Jews 
on  loans.  An  order  of  1371  prohibits  the  sale  of 
wine  and  grain  by  the  .Tews  of  Styria;  yet  the  Jews 
of  Vienna  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  impost 


laid  by  the  municipality  of  Vienna  on  wine  brought 
into  t lie  city. 

I  low  did  the  Jews,  who  in  1370  were  robbed  of  all 
their  property,  levy  ten  years  later  the  sum  of  10,000 
pounds  of  pennies  on  the  members  of  their  com- 
inunitv?  This  is  easily  answered,  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  tin*  confiscation  did  not  include  the 
bonds  which  they  had  in  their  hands  and  w  hich  con¬ 
stituted  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions.  Thus 
t lie  condition  *»f  the  Jews  undi’r  rulers  who  were 
considered  partial  to  them  was  rather  precarious; 
but  their  situation  became  worse  under  the  succeed¬ 
ing  dukes.  Of  the  Jews  under  Albrecht  IV.  (1395- 
1  Inly  M»n  «,f  Albrecht  III.,  and  Wilhelm,  the  son  of 
Leopold  III.  (1395-1  1<>0),  wlio  ruled  over  Austria  in 
common,  very  little  is  known.  The  charter  granlcd 
to  the  Jews  of  Carinthia  and  Styria  Oct.  23,  139(1, 
which  states  that  the  privileges  granted  them  in 
1377  shall  be  confirmed,  is  merely  a  confirmation  of 
the  “  Handfeste  ”  (charter) described  above.  Rest! Ic¬ 
tinus.  such  as  the  prohibition  of  dealing  in  any  mer¬ 
chandise  in  t  lit*  city  of  Linz  (1390).  or  of  holding  real 
estate,  even  where  it  hud  In  en  obtained 
Further  as  a  foreclosed  mort  gage,  are  based  on 
Restric-  the  principle  that  Jews  should  be  re- 
tions,  st ricted  to  money-lending.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  Jew, 
named  Guilt zenhauser.  had  to  sign  a  promise  that  ho 
would  not  practise  medicine  (1-403).  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  done  upon  the  demand  of  the  university, 
whose  professors  frequently  complain  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Jewish  physicians.  The  invocation  of  the 
“  great  Jew  Czaphonas  Paneaeh,”  found  in  that  doc¬ 
ument,  is  evidently  not.  as  Scherer  (l.r.  p.  403)  and 
Wulf  (“Studien  z.ur  J nbel fev.*r  der  5V  iener  Univer- 
sitilt p.  10,  Vienna,  18(15)  interpret  it,  a  mystic  for¬ 
mula:  it  refers  to  the  Aramaic  version  of  Gen.  xli.  45, 
and  means,  therefore,  un  oath  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  knoweth  all  secrets. 

The  hostility  of  the  general  population  to  the  Jews 
manifested  itself  in  1400,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
synagogue  of  Vienna  and  the  mob  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sack  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  worst,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  come  under  Albrecht.  V.  (1404-39),  who, 
when  at  fourteen  he  was  declared  of  age,  succeeded 
his  father  Albrecht  IV.,  and  the  latter’s  cousin,  Leo¬ 
pold  IV.  Albrecht  was  a  religious  fanatic;  and  the 
popular  prejudice,  which  declared  the  Jews  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  evil,  ha<l  at  that  time  accused  the 
Jews  of  having  caused  the  Hussite  schism.  This 
fanaticism  found  soon  a  pretense  of  justification  in 
the  circulation  of  the  story  that  a  rich  Jew,  Israel  of 
Enns,  hud  bought  *»f  a  sexton's  wife  a  consecrated 
host  in  order  to  profane  it.  Under  the 
Host-  order  of  the  duke,  all  the  Jews  of  Aus- 
Tragedyof  tria  were  imprisoned  (May  23,  1420); 
Enns.  the  poor  among  them  were  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  the  well-to-do 
were  kept  in  prison,  and  their  property  was  confis¬ 
cated.  Some,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  embraced 
C  hristianity,  but  of  these  the  majority  returned  to 
Judaism  and  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Others  com¬ 
mitted  suicide;  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  R.  Jonah  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
Vienna  killed  themselves  in  the  synagogue.  The 
only  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  pope  (Man in  V.)  by 
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tlu*  Jews  of  Italy  was  the*  bull  of  Dee*.  23,  1420,  ele-  j 
freeing  that  Jewish  children  umler  the  age  of  twelve  J 
should  uot  he  baptized.  The  fate  of  the  Jews  he 
either  eoulel  not  or  would  not  alter,  although  m  his  j 
hull  of  Fed).  12,  1418,  he  had  confirmed  to  them  the  , 

'  whole  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  possessed  in  j 
Germany.  All  the  Jews  who  had  not  professed  j 
Christianity  were  burned  near  Vienna,  March  12.  j 
1421:  the  *  duke  confiscated  their  property;  their  j 
houses  were  either  sold  or  donated  to  persons  of  dis-  j 
tinction;  and  the  synagogue  was  destroyed,  and  the  j 
materials  given  to  the  university.  The  children  of 
the  Jews  were  placed  in  monasteries  to  be  educated: 
and  the  duke  made  a  treaty  with  his  cousin  Ernst  of 
Styria  that  the  Jews  in  the  latter's  dominion  should 
have  no  dealings  with  his  subjects.  Even  in  liis  own 
dominion,  however,  he  could  not  enforce  his  law , 
for  in  1438  he  issued  a  safe-conduct  to  a  Jew,  named 
Isserlein,  basing  this  favor  on  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  the  Jews  had 
been  punished.  His  epitaph,  however,  praises  him 
for  the  cremation  of  the  Jews  (“  Jussi  Judteos  ante 
creinarc  meos  ”). 

Culture  :  While  the  number  of  Jews  in  Austria 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  sonic  congrega¬ 
tions,  as  those  of  Vienna,  Wiener  Ncustadt,  and 
Krcms,  had  contained  Jew  ish  settlements  as  early  as 
the  cities  along  the  Rhine,  and  while  Eliezer  of 
Bohemia  speaks  with  an  expression  of  pity  of  the 
spiritual  conditions  among  the  Jews  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  (Buber,  “  Anshe  Shorn,”  p.  x,  Cracow, 
1895).  little  is  known  of  literary  activity  among  the 
Jews  of  this  country.  Of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
MeYr  hen  Baruch  ha-Levi  in  Vienna,  who  is  reported 
to  have  introduced  the  title  Morenu  as  license  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rabbinical  prerogative.  Among 
his  contemporaries  were  Abraham  Kluusner,  Sha¬ 
lom  of  Ncustadt,  and  Aaron  of  Neustadt.  Tlieir 
activity  is  chiefly  in  the  field  of  the  minutiie  of  law, 
in  which  Shalom’s  disciple,  Jacob  lm-Levi  (Maharil), 
became  specially  prominent.  The  latter  has  pre- 
served  to  us  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Jew  s  of  Austria  had  their  own  ritual  and 
their  peculiar  melodies  in  public  worship  (“  Minliag 
Bene  Oesterreich  " ;  see  Maharil,  in  “Lawrs  of  lom 
Kippur,”  ed.  Warsaw,  1874.  p.  47).  Religious  prac¬ 
tises  in  Austria  must  have  been  so  developed  in  the 
twelfth  century  that  Isaac  of  Durbalo,  a  Frenchman, 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  special  attention,  and 
lie  quotes  what  he  has  heard  about  them  in  Olmfttz 
(Mahzor  Vitry,  p.  338,  Berlin,  1896-97).  There 
must,  however,  have  been  some  participation  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  their  neighbors,  as  Jewish  ph}'si- 
cians  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  their  practise 
seems  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  their  Christian 
competitors.  It  is  further  probable  that  G.  Wolf  is 
right  when  he  thinks  that  the  title  “  Morenu  ”  was 
introduced  by  It.  MeYr  ha-Levi  in  imitation  of  the 
conferring  of  degrees  in  the  University  of  Vienna 
founded  in  1365  (“Studienzur  Jubelfcier  der  Wiener 
Universitilt,”  p.  15,  Vienna,  1865).  The  only  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar  of  great  literary  reputation  was  Israel 
Isserlein  of  Marburg,  Styria,  author  of  “Terumat 
Im-Deshen,”  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  great-grandfather  of  Isserlein, 
Israel  of  Krems.  was  appointed  by  Emperor  Rupert 


chief  rabbi  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire 
(May  3,  1407),  which  most  likely  meant  that  he 
should  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
(Griltz,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  3d  ed.,  viii.  102).  The 
assumption  that  Israel  was  from  Kremsier  (Frankel- 
GiTin,  ~  Gescli.  der  Juden  von  Kremsier,’’  i.  15,  Bres¬ 
lau.  1896)  is  improbable  (see  “  Deborah.’7  1902,  p. 
132).  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him. 

From  the  Expulsion  of  1420  to  that  of 
1670  :  Albrecht’s  posthumous  son.  Ladislaus  (1440- 
57),  who  w*as  declared  of  age*  in  1452,  was  a  religious 
fanatic,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  followed 
the  example  of  his  father.  In  charters  granted  to 
the  municipality  of  Vienna  (June  6.  1453.  and  Sept. 

!  27.  1455)  he  confirmed  his  father’s  law*,  that  no  Jew 
1  should  have  the  right  to  reside  in  that  city.  He 
!  further  declared  that  loans  contracted  by  his  sub- 
i  jects  from  Jews  residing  elsewhere  should  be  in- 
|  valid,  just. as  his  father  had  in  1423  made  an  agree- 
!  men t  with  his  cousin,  Ernst,  of  Styria,  that  the  Jews 
livin^  in  the  latter’s  dominion  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  lend  money  to  the. subjects  of  Albrecht. 
The  physicians  of  Vienna  complained  that  a  Jew 
who  had  a  safe-conduct  from;  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  Ladislaus’  cousin,  practised  medicine 
(1454).  The  young  king’s  enmity  toward  the  Hus¬ 
sites  was  even  more  bitter  than  that  of  his  father; 

and  under  his  protection  the  fanatic 
Per-  monk  Capistrano  preached  against 
secutions:  the  heretics,  arousing  the  population 
Capistrano,  against  the  Jew  s*  They  were  expelled 
from  Olmfttz,  Briinn.  Znaim,  Neu¬ 
stadt,  Breslau,  Sch\vcidnitz.  and  other  cities  of  Sile¬ 
sia  (1454-55). 

Ladislaus  died  when  only  seventeen  years  old 
(Nov.  23, 1457)’  and  his  lands  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Frederick  V.  of  Styria,  who  was  also  German 
emperor  after  1440.  Frederick  was  always  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  therefore  needed  the  Jews; 
but  he  was  als->  favorably  inclined  to  them  from 
humanitarian  reasons,  so  that  people  gave  him  the 
nickname  “King  of  the  Jews.”  Probably  because 
of  the  attacks  on  them  by  Capistrano,  Frederick  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pope  Nicholas  V.  a  bull  (Issued  bept. 
20,  1451)  granting  him  express  permission  to  allow 
Jews  to  reside  in  all  of  his  dominions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Styria,  Tyrol, 
and  Alsace  (Vorder-Oesterreich).  This  permission 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  tolerated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  needing  money¬ 
lenders  (Christians  not  being  allowed  to  engage  in 
this  business),  and,  further,  because  tradition  had 
from  time  immemorial  sanctioned  this  toleration.  A 
correct  text  is  found  in  Scherer  (/.<*.  p.  436).  When 
Frederick  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  Austria, 
the  states  (“  Stilnde  ”)  petitioned  (1458)  that  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jew  s  from  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
be  enforced.  The  petition  was  renewed  in  1460, 
and  in  his  reply  (March  23, 1460)  in  which  he  grants 
the  petitioners’  request  and  states  that  Jews  shall 
settle  nowhere  in  his  territories  except  where  they 
have  been  permitted  to  reside  before,  he  repudiates 
the  rumor  that  he  favored  the  Jews:  “Wie  man  sein 
genad  beschulldig,  sein  genad  halt  hye  hewser  vol 
Juden  und  time  den  gnadig  sehub  und  furderung, 
etc.,  wrolt  sein  kay.  gn.  gem  solcher  zieht  vertragen 
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sc  in  von  din  die  es  erdenekeu,  naelidem  sein  kay. 
gn.  damn  zunial  unglitlick  besehieht  ”  (Scherer,  l.c. 
j>.  4*27).  The  complaints  against  the  residence  of 
Jews  in  Austria  were  frequently  repeated  in  spite 
of  the  emperor’s  assurance  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  settle  there;  so  that  in  his  reply,  dated 
Dec.  13.  1463,  he  makes  the  remark  that  while  he 
was  willing  to  carry  out  his  promise  not  to  allow  any 
Jews  to  settle  in  Austria,  he  could  not,  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  king  of  the  Romans,  refuse  them  permission 
to  come  to  his  court  whenever  they 
Petitions  had  business  to  transact  there.  For 
Against  some  years  this  seems  to  have  sufficed ; 

Re-  but.  in  1479  the  complaint  is  repeated, 
settlement,  and  the  emperor  is  petitioned  to  issue 
a  decree  that  no  debt  shall  be  valid 
unless  the  bond  is  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  judge. 

The  hostility  to  the  Jews  was  constantly  fomented 
by  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  give  absolution  or  to 
admit  to  communion  any  judge  or  other  official  who 
in  a  litigation  should  render  sentence  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  In  order  to  stop  this  agitation,  Frederick  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pope  Paul  II.  the  bull  “Sedis  apostolic^ 
eopiosa  benignitas”  (May  31,  1469),  in  which  the 
pope  declared  that  the  Jews  had  a  claim  to  he  treated 
justly.  The  emperor  also  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  of  Emlingen,  who  had  been  accused  of  the 
murder  of  a  Christian  child  (see  Blood  Accusation 
and  Josel  yon  Rosiiejm);  and  he  took  similar  action 


when  charges  of  alike  nature  were  made  in  Trent 
(1476)  and  Regensburg  (1478).  The  animosity  of 
the  citizens  remained  unabated.  When  the  Hun¬ 
garian  king  Matt hia 3  Corvinus  captured  Vienna  in 
1485,  the  citizens  petitioned  him  that  “in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  disgraceful  action  toward  God  Almighty, 
the  Jews  should  be  expelled.”  The  king  granted 
the  petition.  The  hostility  of  the  population  is  fur¬ 
ther  manifested  in  various  polemical  works  of  the 
period  (Scherer,  l.c.  p.  433). 

The  death  of  Frederick  (Aug.  19,  1493)  at  once 
changed  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  His  successor, 
Maximilian  (1493-1519),  seems,  as  heir  presumptive, 
to  have  tried  to  induce  Ids  father  to  change  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Jews.  When  Maximilian  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne,  conditions  changed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  because  his  political  ambi¬ 
tions — especially  his  Avars  with  Francis  I.  of  France 
forced  him  to  protect  the  Jews,  Avho  furnished  his 
only  reliable  source  of  income.  As  under  his  father, 
the  states  (“St3nde  ”)  of  Austria  constantly'  complain 
that,  contrary  to  their  privileges,  Jews  are  tolerated. 
Maximilian  always  ansAvers  by  referring  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  his  grants  to  the  latter.  Still, 
as  can  be  seen  from  his  attitude  toward  the  charges" 
made  by  the  convert  Pfeffeukorn,  who  demanded 
the  confiscation  of  all  rabbinical  books,  the  emperor 
was  not  favorably  inclined  to  the  Jews.  When, 
therefore,  the  states  in  Carinthia  and  in  Stvria  de- 
dared  their  Avillingness  to  indemnify 
f°r  the  taxes  of  the  Jews,  he  de* 
pulsions :  creed  their  expulsion  from  those  prov- 
t,amithia  inces  (Carinthia,  March  9, 1496 ;  Stvria, 
and  Styria.  March  12,  1496),  which,  partly  under 
.  .  *11S  father,  partly  under  hisoAvn  reign, 

‘  funded  Avith  the  Austrian  possessions.  The 
states  of  btyria  paid  for  the  privilege  of  the  expul¬ 


sion  of  the  J cavs  38,000  pounds  of  Vienna  pennies; 
while  those  of  Carinthia  paid  4,000  Rhenish  florins 
(the  text  of  this  decree  avus  published  in  wAllg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud.”  1849,  p.  23).  The  motives  assigned  for  the 
expulsion  are  partly  religious,  arising  from  alleged 
insults  to  the  sacrament,  and  partly  economic,  in 
view  of  the  Jews’  usurious  and  fraudulent  busi¬ 
ness  practises.  Carniola  had  only  one  JeAvish  set¬ 
tlement,  in  Laibach,  and  the  citizens  of  that  tOAvn 
also  obtained  a  decree  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  (Jan.  1,  1515).  In  all  of  these  territories  Jews 
had  existed  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  proba¬ 
bly  earlier,  as  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  many 
places;  c.r/.,  Judcnburg,  Judendorf,  etc. 

The  decrees  of  expulsion,  Avith  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  remained  in  force  until  the  new  era  following 
the  year  1848.  In  Austria  proper  the  petition  of  the 
states  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  though  often 
repeated,  was  never  fully  granted;  and  in  1518  the 
emperor,  in  replying  to  a  petition  for  ex  pulsion,  stated 
that,  Avhile  lie  was  willing  to  expel  the  Jews  from 
Vienna  and  from  the  province  of  Austria,  it  Avas  not 
his  intention  to  expel  them  from  the  province  at  once. 
He.  therefore,  permitted  them  to  reside  in  the  cities 
on  the  border,  Eisenstadt,  Marehegg,  ete.,  where  they 
should  have  a  chance  to  look  fora  place  of  definite, 
settlement.  This  policy  the  emperor  maintained  to 
the  last.  Shortly  before  his  death  (Jan.  12,  1519), 
he,  in  reply  to  repeated  complaints  of  the  states, 
announced  that  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  various  dominions  would  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  border  towns;  and  he  further  exempted  from 
the  expulsion  the  Jcav  Hiirschl,  avIio  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  reside  in  Vienna  (May  24,  1518).  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Court  Jeavs.  Max¬ 
imilian  Avas  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles  V. 
(1519-56),  avIio,  in  his  capacity  of  German  emperor, 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Jcavs  in  Austria.  The  frequent  expulsions  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  made  it  imperative  for  the 
German  emperor  (who,  in  his  illusionary  capacity  as 
Roman  emperor,  considered  himself  as  the  protector 
of  all  the  Jews,  and  avIio,  as  such,  derived  an  income 
from  the  Jewish  taxes)  to  provide  some  remedy. 
Charles,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  t lie  Jcavs  (1520),  among 
which  was  the  important  stipulation  that  they  should 
not  be  expelled  without  his  consent  from  places 
Avhere  they  lmd  been  allowed  to  settle.  This  charter 
he  confirmed  after  his  coronation  as  Roman  emperor 
(May  18,  1530),  and  again  on  April  3,  1544.  In  the 
latter  document  lie  also  declared  against  the  blood 
accusation.  The  policy  of  maintaining  the  Jews 
where  they  had  once  been  tolerated  and  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  their  settlement  elsewhere  remained  in  general 
the  policy  of  the  Austrian  rulers  after 
General  his  time,  although  this  rule  was  not 
Policy.  without  exceptions.  When,  in  1525, 
the  states  of  Austria  again  demanded 
that  Jcavs  should  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
any  part  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  (to  whom,  in  1522, 
Charles  had  assigned  his  Austrian  possessions)  em¬ 
phatically  replied  (Feb.  23,  1526)  that  he  Avould  al¬ 
io  av  them  to  live  in  any  part  of  his  possessions  where 
Jcavs  had  previously  dwelt.  On  May  28,  1529,  he 
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again  confirmed  the  charter  of  the  Jews  in  Austria. 
Individual  Jews  occasionally  received  special  favors, 
as,  for  example,  Ihe  physician  Lazarus,  whom  the 
tutor  of  the  emperor's  children  commends  highly  for 
services  rendered  to  the  imperial  household  (1534), 
and  the  Jew  Moyse,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  services  rendered  to  the  mint  (1542).  The  latter 
was  granted,  as  a  special  favor,  permission  to  deal 
in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  though  he  was  prohib¬ 
ited  from  lending  money  on  interest.  In  spite  of  his 
promises  to  allow  Jews  to  reside  in  places  where  they 
had  been  tolerated,  Ferdinand  ordered  an  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Austria  (Jan.  31, 1544).  The  order 
was,  however,  never  executed.  An  expulsion  from 
Bohemia,  decreed  by  Ferdinand  in  1561,  was  repealed 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mordccai  Meisels,  who  went 
to  Rome  and  obtained  from  Pope  Paul  IV.  the  abso¬ 
lution  of  the  emperor  from  his  vow. 

Under  the  successors  of  Ferdinand,  Maximilian  II. 
(1564-76),  Rudolph  II.  (1576-1612),  and  Matthias 
(1612-19),  the  conditions  remained  the  same.  Expul¬ 
sions  were  threatened  and  revoked;  taxes  were  im¬ 
posed  on  every  occasion ;  and  petty  persecutions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  Jewish  costume  or 
badge,  were  the  key-note  of  the  legislation.  In  1567 
a  charter  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  confirms 
the  right  of  residence  to  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  u  for 
all  time  ” ;  while  in  the  following  year  it  is  decreed 
that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  mi¬ 
ning  towns.  From  these  latter  they  remained  exclu¬ 
ded  until  the  new  constitution  of  1848  abolished  their 
disabilities.  Another  decree  of  expulsion  followed, 
for  the  Jews  of  Lower  Austria,  in  1572,  which  was 
suspended  in  the  following  year,  but  seems  to  have 
been  finally  executed  in  1575  or  1576.  This  expul¬ 
sion,  like  that  decreed  in  1561  in  Bohemia,  must 
either  have  been  revoked  or,  more  probably,  became 
again  a  dead  letter  owing  to  the  exceptions  in  favor 
of  the  court  Jews,  who  had  the  right  to  take  other 
Jews  into  their  employ;  for  in  1597  the  states  of 
Lower  Austria  again  demand  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  province,  and,  as  if  they  knew  that 
such  a  decree  would  not  be  carried  out,  they  demand 
the  enforcement  of  the  decree  compelling  Jews  to 
wear  a  badge.  Rudolph  II.  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Jews  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  also.  Being 
an  alchemist,  he,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  be¬ 
lieved  that  cabalistic  literature  contained  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  mysteries  which  he  was  studying,  and 
therefore  he  called  Rabbi  LOwe  ben  Bezalel  to  his 
castle  in  Prague  (1592)  to  give  him  the  much-dcsired 
information  (“  Zemah  David/  ed.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1693,  p.  66d). 

Ferdinand  II.  (1619-37)  was  a  bigoted  Catholic  and 
a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  their  desire  to  crush 
out  all  heresy,  were  naturally  enemies  of  the  Jews. 
As  during  the  sixteenth  century  complaint  was 
made  that  the  Jews  sympathized  with  the  Turks  and 
served  them  as  spies,  so  after  the  battle  at  the  White 
Mountain  near  Prague  (1620),  which  restored  Bohe¬ 
mia  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  to  Catholicism, 
the  charge  was  made  that  the  Jews  favored  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Thus,  the  dean  of  Teplitz  complains  in  a 
report  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague  that  the  Jews 
receive  Protestants  Into  their  houses.,  and  that  the 
noise  of  their  sy nagogues  (w  rugitus  et  mugitus  Rio¬ 


rum”)  disturbs  the  church  services  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud.”  1887,  p.  30).  In  spite  of  his  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  however,  Ferdinand  treated  the  Jews  with 
comparative  fairness.  When  the  town  council  of 
Vienna  ordered  landlords  having  Jews  as  tenants  to 
require  them  to  vacate  the  premises,  the  emperor  at 
once  intervened,  enjoined  the  council  from  disturb¬ 
ing  the  Jews,  and  also  took  measures  to  protect  them 
against  further  disturbances  by  allotting  an  area  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
habitations  of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  would  be 
permitted  to  acquire  real  estate  (1624).  In  a  charter, 
dated  Dec.  6,  1624,  the  Jews  have  assured  to  them 
undisturbed  residence  in  Vienna;  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  city  without  the  badge;  tire  population 
is  warned  not  to  molest  them ;  the}”  are  placed  ex¬ 
clusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
The  Vienna  imperial  authorities;  and  their  houses 

Ghetto.  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
billet  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ferdinand,  as  a  strict  Catholic,  ordered  that  both  in 
Vienna  and  in  Prague  Jews  should  be  forced  to  at¬ 
tend  a  mission  service  on  every  Sabbath,  when  a 
Jesuit  would  preach  to  them  on  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion  (1630). 

The  policy  of  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  been  to 
exempt  individual  Jews  from  the  disabilities  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Jews  as  a  class.  Thus,  he  gave  to 
Jacob  Bassevi  hereditary  nobility,  and  to  the  court 
Jews  of  Vienna  a  privilege  which  exempted  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  congregational  authori¬ 
ties.  This  privilege  and  the  immunity  of  the  Jews 
from  communal  taxes  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  authorities  proved  bones  of  conten¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  (1637)  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  compromised  with  the  city  authori¬ 
ties,  offering  to  pay  the  sum  of  6,000  florins  into  the 
city  treasury.  This  offer  had  not,  however,  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Vienna 
demanded  of  the  new  emperor,  Ferdinand  III.  (1637- 
57),  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Lower  Austria; 
and  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  extent  of  ordering 
that  Jews  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep  stores  in 
the  city,  and  that  their  exemption  from  municipal 
j  urisdiction  should  cease  (1638).  A  year  or  two  later 
this  law  was  revoked.  In  1641  the 
Immunity  status  quo  of  1624  was  restored,  and  in 
from  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by 

City  Taxes,  the  Jews  to  the  imperial  treasury  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  crisis  which  the  war 
with  the  Swedes  had  brought  upon  Austria,  the 
former  privileges  were  confirmed  in  16-15.  Although 
the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  secret  complicity  with 
the  enemy,  they  suffered  terribly  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  war.  In  various  congregations  of  Moravia 
Jewish  houses  were  pillaged,  and  in  Kremsier  seven¬ 
teen  people  were  killed  and  a  considerable  number 
wounded  (June  26, 1643)  (Frankl-Grdn,  “Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Kremsier/  pp.  96  et  seq .).  The  heavy  taxes 
exacted  from  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  imperial  treasury  during  the  protracted 
war,  and  the  constant  quarrels  in  the  overburdened 
Jewish  communities,  induced  the  emperor  to  give  to 
the  Jews  of  Vienna  a  new  constitution  (1646)  which 
should  enable  the  officers  to  enforce  their  authority 
(Meynert,  in  Wertheimer,  u  Jahrbuch  f  dr  Israeli  ten,” 
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v.  22).  The  enforcement  of  a  decree  of  expulsion 
against  the  Jews  of  Lower  Austria  in  1652  could 
only  be  averted  by  the  payment  of  a  contribution  of 
35,000  florins. 

Ferdinand’s  son  and  successor,  Leopold  I.  (1657-* 
1705),  had  originally  been  destined  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  only  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Of  deeply  religious 
character  and  a  blind  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was 
only  too  eager  to  listen  to  the  ever-renewed  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Ids  reign  he  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  jews  (1658);  and  repeated  his  assurance  of  their 
protection,  when  the  municipal  council  of  Vienna 
ordered  an  appraisement  of  the  houses  and  other 
property  of  the  Jews,  though  they  were  not  subject 
to  municipal  taxation  (June  21, 1661).  He  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  checked  the  mob  when,  in  1665,  the  body 
of  a  murdered  woman  most  found  in  the  ghetto, 
and  a  rumor  was  spread  that  the  Jews  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime.  Ilis  attitude  soou  changed,  how¬ 
ever.  In  1660  he  had  married  Margaret  Theresa,  a 
Spanish  princess,  and  her  influence  was  strongly 
brought  to  bear  against  the  toleration  of  the  Jews, 
for  to  this  fact  she  ascribed  the  misfortune  of  the 
death  of  her  first-born.  To  this  was  added  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  patriotic  but  fanatic  bishop  of  Wiener 
Neustadt,  Count  Kollonitsch;  and  at  length  the 
emperor  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  citizens  of 
Vienna,  and  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  city  and  from  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Austria  (Feb.  27,  1670).  All  Jews 
Expulsion  were  required  to  leave  the  capital  by 


from 

Vienna. 


July  25,  1670,  and  those  living  in  the 
country  were  expelled  in  the  follow- 
iug  spring.  The  synagogue  of  Vienna 
was  converted  into  a  church  (Aiig.  18,  1670),  which, 
in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  named  after  his  patron 
saint,  Leopold.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  soon 
bore  fruit.  The  city  could  not,  as  it  had  promised. 
Pay  the  taxes  of  the  Jews  in  addition  to  those  which 

puid  before  :  and  many  citizens  complained 

mat  me  commerce  of  the  city  had  suffered  through 
the  emigration  of  such  a  large  number  of  consumers. 
Leopold  then  adopted  a  milder  policy.  He  not  only 
allowed  the  exiles  to  settle  in  his  other  provinces, 
notably  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  but  further  per¬ 
mitted  (1673)  Jews  to  visit  the  fairs  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Austria,  whence  they  had  been  expelled. 
Moreover,  when  in  16S0  the  ghetto  of  Prague  was 
destroyed  by  incendiaries,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  municipality  of  Prague,  who  wanted 
to  use  the  opportunity  to  expel  the  Jews  altogether. 
Negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the  yienna 
exiles  at  Wischau,  Moravia,  for  their  resettlement  in 
the  capital  did  not  lead  to  the  desired  result ;  never¬ 
theless,  not  long  after  the  expulsion  Jews  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  Vienna. 

Culture :  Though  the  Jews  of  Austria  were  not 
veiy  prominent  in  rabbinical  literature  and  other 
spiritual  activities,  the  two  congregations  of  Vienna 
and  Prague,  and,  later  on,  that  of  Nikolsburg,  con¬ 
tained  quite  a  number  of  -  important  Talmudists. 
Many  of  them  had  come  from  Germany,  like  Yom- 
rob  Lipmann  Heller,  rabbi  in  Nikolsburg,  Vienna, 
and  Prague,  who  in  1630  became  the  object  of  a 


treacherous  calumny  and  had  to  leave  the  country. 
Before  him  IL  L5we  ben  Bezalel  (d.  1609)  occupied 
a  very  prominent  position  in  Prague.  The  mas¬ 
sacres  by  the  Cossacks  in  Poland  (1648-56)  also 
brought  many  learned  fugitives  to  Austria,  like 
Ephraim  Coiien,  Sliabbethai  Cohen,  Samuel  Kax- 
danower,  and  others.  Menahem  Mendel  Kroch¬ 
mal  was  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg,  where  he  died  in  1661, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Gerson  Ash¬ 
kenazi,  who  was  the  last  officiating  rabbi  of  Vienna 
before  the  expulsion.  Prague  was  the  first  towm  in 
Germany  in  which  a  printing-press  was  established 
(1513).  Jewish  physicians  were  always  to  be  found 
in  Vienna,  successful  rivals  of  their  Christian  col¬ 
leagues.  In  the  sixteenth  century  occurs  the  name 
of  Leo  Lucerna,  called  “  Maor  Kapon  ” ;  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  those  of  Leo  (L5w)  Winkler,  who 
graduated  in  Padua  in  1629,  and  of  his  two  sons, 
Jacob  and  Isaac,  who  were  graduated  there  in  1669. 
Acquaintance  with  German  seems  to  have  been  rare, 
for  the  documents  signed  by  the  Jews  are  signed  in 
Hebrew.  Still,  the  knowledge  of  spoken  German 
was  evidently  very  general,  for  the  Jesuit  priests 
who  preached  the  mission  sermons  for  the  Jews  were 
instructed  to  preach  in  German.  Some  jews  could 
write  in  German,  as  is  seen  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  Wagexseil  by  Enoch  Frankel,  one  of  the  exiles 
who  settled  in  Forth.  This  letter  is  also  interesting 
from  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  author,  who  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  accusation  that  the  Jews  hate 
Christians,  as  he  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
professors  of  different  religions  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ant  toward  one  another  (Kaufmann,  “Die  Letzte 
Vertreibung  dor  Judon  aus  Wien,”  p.  197). 

From  the  Expulsion  of  1670  to  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Edict  of  Joseph  II.  (1782):  As  has  been 
stated  above,  the  needs  of  commercial  life  made  the 
expulsion  from  Vienna  a  dead  letter.  The  Jews  went 
to  the  city  on  business,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  reside  there.  Even 
this  prohibition  was  soon  disregarded  in  exceptional 

instances.  TLe  war  with  the  'Turks,  who  in  1683 

nearly  Captured  Vienna,  required  large  means;  and 
among  those  who  furnished  the  army  with  provisions 
and  the  treasury  with  money  was  Samuel  Oppen- 
iieimer,  a  Jew  from  Heidelberg,  who  was  given 
the  right  of  residence  and  even  that  of  acquiring 
property  in  Vienna.  His  right  of  residence  dated 
from  about  1685.  Through  him  other  members  of 
his  family  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  city,  either 
as  members  of  his  household,  or  as  his  employees. 
Prominent  among  them  was  Samson  Wertheimer 
(1658-1724).  Otliers  followed,  such  as  Simon  Mi¬ 
chael  of  Presburg,  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
imperial  treasury  by  furnishing  gold  and  silver  for 
the  mint;  so  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
city  had  again  a  Jewish  congregation,  only  with  the 
difference  that  it  possessed  no  corporate  rights  as 
such.  The  short  reign  of  Leopold’s  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Joseph  I.  (1705-11),  brought 
Court  Jews,  no  change  in  their  condition.  Under 
Charles  VI.  (1711-40),  a  brother  of 
Leopold,  the  traditional  policy  was  also  maintained. 
About  1725  there  came  from  London  to  Vienna  as  a 
court  Jew  Diego  d’ Aguilar,  who  farmed  the  to¬ 
bacco  monopoly,  and  who,  according  to  the  test!- 
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inony  of  Maria  Theresa.  had  a  claim  on  her  grati¬ 
tude  because  of  his  disinterested  services. 

The  malignant  fanaticism  of  the  clergy  continued. 
Typical  for  their  position  is  the  case  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Ausske,  when  its  synagogue  was  destroyed 
anti  three  members  were  exiled  on  the  charge  of  the 
ItK-al  priest-,  who  asserted  that  they  had  assaulted 
him,  when  he  (contrary  to  the  law)  had  entered  their 
synagogue  on  Yom  Kippurand  preached  Christian¬ 
ity  to  them  (1722).  In  Briinn,  whence  Jews  had 
been  expelled  through  the  efforts  of  Capistrano  in 
1454,  one  Solomon  Dent  sell  in  1706  held  services  in 
an  inn.  When  t his  became  known  the  repetition  of 
such  an  act  was  prohibited  under  a  line  of  100  reichs- 
thaler.  On  the  application  of  Deutsch  permission 
was,  however,  given  to  read  prayers,  but  not  to  use 
a  scroll  of  the  Law  (“cum  res  sapint  synagogam,” 
“Tagcsbote  aus  Milhren,”  Nov.  7,  1001).  The  taxes 
were  very  heavy.  Charles  demanded  of  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  148,000  florins  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  coronation  (1711).  In  1717  they  had  to  lend 
1,237,000  florins,  toward  which  Samson  Wertheimer 
contributed  500,000  florins.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  court  Jews  used  their  influence  in  the  interest 
of  their  coreligionists  elsewhere  when  the  latter  were 
in  trouble.  It  was  due  to  Samuel  Oppenheimer’s  in¬ 
fluence  that  the  work  w  Neu  Entdecktes  Judenthum,” 
by  J.  A.  Eisenmenger.  was  prohibited.  They  also 
tried,  though  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  cruel 
sentence  against  the  Jews  of  Aussee  mentioned 
above.  The  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  still  guided 
by  the  principle  that  they  were  a  nuisance  which 
required  constant  watching,  lest  it  became  perni¬ 
cious.  Thus  Charles  issued  an  order  that  of  every 
Jewish  family  only  one  member  should  be  considered 
u  pro  incola, ”  which  meant  that  only  one  should  be 
permitted  to  marry  (Sept.  23,  1726).  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Breslau  in  1738  upon  the  demand  of 
the  merchants. 

Maria  Theresa  (1740-80),  who  was  very  bigoted, 
was  especially  hostile  to  the  Jews.  During  the  war 
with  Frederick  the  Great  the  rumor  spread,  as  had 
uccn  uie  case  during  tnc  war  with  the  Swedes  and 

with  the  Turks,  that  the  Jews  had  betrayed  the 
country  to  the  enemy.  The  empress  imposed  upon 
them  a  contribution  of  50,000  florins,  and  in  1744 
issued  au  edict  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  including  the  provinces  of 
Under  Moravia  and  Silesia,  should  be  ex- 
Maria  polled.  Only  after  great  efforts  by 
Theresa,  various  philanthropists  and  foreign 
ambassadors  did  she  consent  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  edict  for  ten  years  for  an  annual  payment 
of  3,000,000  florins  (Aug.  5, 1748).  Later  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  abandoned.  During  the  seven  years’  war 
with  Prussia  the  empress  permitted  the  statement  to 
be  published  that  the  suspicion  against  the  Jews  was 
unfounded.  In  1756  the  district  rabbi  of  Moravia, 
Moses  Lemberger,  upon  the  demand  of  the  empress 
pronounced  an  excommunication  against  all  traitors. 
In  spite  of  her  aversion  to  the  Jews,  the  empress 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  Jewish  congregations.  Her  statute 
forthe  Jewry  of  Moravia,  w  General -Polizey- Process¬ 
ed  Kommerzialordnung  fUr  die  Judenschaft  im 
Marggrafthiim  Milhren  ”  (1754),  is  a  classic  type  of 


paternal  legislation  in  the  administration  of  Jewish 
affairs.  The  duties  of  the  district  rabbi,  the  mode 
of  his  election,  and  even  the  course  of  Talmudic 
studies  were  regulated  in  detail.  She  examined 
personally  the  bill  of  the  delegates  to  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  representatives  (1751),  and  demanded 
that  a  Jesuit  should  be  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  should  examine  all  Hebrew  books.  Her  spe¬ 
cial  confidence  was  enjoyed  by  the  Jesuit  Franz 
Ilasclhaucr  (1677-1756).  who  in  1726  brought  the 
charge  against  a  Jewish  calendar,  printed  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  that  it  contained  blasphemies  against  the 
Catholic  religion  (uZcit.  filr  die  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,”  ii.  388).  In  1700  she  issued  an  order 
that  all  unbearded  Jews  should  wear  a  yellow  badge 
on  their  left  arm. 

Of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  Jews  a  specimen 
|  may  be  given  from  a  petition  of  the  community  of 
I  Prague.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  permitted 
|  to  buy  victuals  on  the  market  before  a  certain  hour 
|  ^vegetables  not  before  9,  and  cattle  not  before  II 
;  o’clock;  to  buy  fish  is  sometimes  .altogether  prohib¬ 
ited;  Jewish  druggists  are  not  permitted  to  buy 
herbs  at  the  same  time  with  Christians  (w  Allg.  Zeit. 
dcs  Jud.”  1887,  pp.  676  et  se<j.).  The  taxation  was 
exorbitant.  For  instance,  it  was  decreed  in  1744  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  a  special  tax  of  40,000  florins 
for  the  right  to  import  their  citrons  for  the  Feast  of 
Booths  (see  Etrog).  Upon  the  petition  of  the  Jews 
this  tax  was  reduced  to  4,000  florins.  Only  occa¬ 
sionally  was  the  empress  humane  in  her  treatment 
of  the  Jews.  Thus,  on  Feb.  15,  1769,  she  ordered 
that  no  Jewish  child  should  be  baptized  against  the 
will  of  its  parents;  and  in  a  special  case  she  decided 
against  the  Church  (Wolf,  “  Judeutaufen  in  Oester- 
reich,”  pp,  55  et  scq.,  Vienna,  1863).  An  evident 
intention  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  the 
Jews  is  found  in  her  orders  (1)  that  the  Jews  may 
sell  new  garments  made  by  themselves,  against 
which  the  gild  of  tailors  had  protested  (April  10, 
1772);  (2)  that  Jews  may  engage  in  jewelers'  'work, 

although  tlioi"  must  not  kcop  an  apprentice  {April 

24,  in 3);  ana  (3)  mat  they  may  Keep  tanneries 
under  certain  restrictions  (Sept.  20,  1775). 

Culture  :  The  mental  activity  among  the  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  is  still  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  Talmudic  literature.  Higher  literary  aims  were 
pursued  by  David  Oppenueim,  nephew  of  the  court 
Jew’  Samuel  Oppenheimer,  who  was  rabbi  of  Nikols- 
burg  1090-1705,  and  of  Prague  1705-36.  His  rich 
and  well-selected  library'  could  not,  however,  be 
brought  into  Austria  on  account  of  the  severe  cen¬ 
sorship,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  agitated  the  Jews  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  no  small  degree;  and  some  of  the  mystics 
who  followed  the  pseudo-Messiah  were  Austrians, 
like  Loebele  Prossnitz;  or  they  found  a  fertile  soil 
in  Austria  in  men  like  Nelieiniah  Hayyim  apd  Jo¬ 
seph  Frank.  The  controversy  between  Jacob  Em- 
den  and  Jonathan  EybesciiDtz  also  caused  a  great 
commotion  in  Austria,  where  the  latter  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  early  life  and  where,  also,  Emden 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Mordecai  ha-Kohen, rabbi  in  Ungarisch  Brod. 
Members  of  the  Auerbach  family  who  had  lived  in 
Vienna  and  in  Nikolsburg  were  called  to  important 
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rabbinical  positions  in  Poland;  others,  like  Schmelke 
Horowitz,  rabbi  in  Xikolsburg  (cl.  1778),  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  Landau,  chief  rabbi  of  Prague  (1754-93),  were 
called  to  Austria  from  Poland.  Prominent  men  from 
Austria  tilled  positions  in  Germany ;  e.g. ,  the  Teo- 
mim-Frankel  family,  the  B.utiarachs,  Jacob  Por- 
rKicsin  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  and  Jacob  Hkisciikk 
in  Metz,  both  the  latter  being  natives  of  Prague. 
To  Bohemia,  as  the  country  of  their  nativity,  point 
the  names  of  Horowitz  and  Lipsehiitz,  the  latter  de¬ 
rived  from  Liehesehutz  in  Bohemia.  Even  secular 
knowledge  began  to  spread  in  Austria,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  physicians  Abraham  Kjsch,  tin* 
teacher  of  Mendelssohn,  and  Jonas  J eittei.es  (1735- 
1806;.  who  had  studied  medicine  in  Halle. 

From  the  Emancipation  Edict  of  Joseph  II. 
to  the  Revolution  of  1848 :  Under  Maria 
Theresa's  son  and  successor,  Joseph  II.  (1780-90),  a 
new  era  began  for  the  Austrian  Jews.  Joseph  was 
an  admirer  of  Voltaire  and  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  enlightenment,  and  lie,  therefore,  adopted  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Jews  differing  from  that  of  bis 
mother  and  considered  it  Iris  duty  to  improve  their 
condition.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  His  government 
was  the  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  requiring  the 
Jews  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  (Oct.  21,  1781). 
The  enlightenment  (“Aufklarung*)  of  the  Jews  was 
one  of  Joseph's  cherished  plans.  To  this  end  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Jews  should  assimilate  themselves 
to  their  surroundings,  adopt  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  establish  schools  according  to  the  plan 
of  modern  pedagogy  (*  Xormalschulen  ”).  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  all  high  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  (which,  as  he  expressly  states,  had  been  at 
no  time  directly  prohibited),  to  lease  lands  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  (if  they  worked  it  with  Jewish 
hands),  to  engage  in  all  mechanical  trades,  arts,  and 
wholesale  commerce  (Oct.  19,  1781).  He  abolished 
the  poll-tax  (Dec.  19,  1781),  directed  the  authorities 
to  treat  the  Jews  like  fellow  men  (“Nebenmen- 
schen  "),  and  commanded  that  Jewish  children  in  the 
public  schools  should  also  receive  proper  considera¬ 
tion.  Joseph’s  views  are  most  clearly  expressed  in 
what  is  called  the  Toi.eranzpatext  (Jan.  2,  1782). 
He  introduces  this  law  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
his  aim  to  permit  all  his  subjects,  without  distinction 
as  to  creed  and  nationality,  to  participate  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  freedom  of  his  government;  and,  although 
the  restrictions  on  residence  in  the  other  provinces 
and  the  prohibition  to  reside  in  Lower  Austria  are 
expressly  maintained,  the  law  breathes  the  spirit  of 
a  new  era.  The  specific  ecclesiastic  restrictions, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Vienna  council,  prohib¬ 
iting  Jews  from  being  abroad  before  noon  on  Suu- 
.  .  days  and  Catholic  holy  days,  and  from 

Beginning  visiting  places  of  amusement,  are  abol- 
of  a  ished.  He  also  compelled  the  Jews 
Hew  Era.  to  assume  fixed  family  names  (1787) 
and  to  serve  in  the  army — in  each 
case  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  short  reign  of  Leopold  IL  (1790-03),  brother 
an  .successor  of  Joseph,  was  too  uneventful  to 
leave  any  traces  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian  Jews ; 
u  it  may  be  mentioned  that  upon  his  ascent  to  the 
Uirone  the  bishops  presented  a  petition  asking  that 
e  aws  of  Joseph  II.  relating  to  the  Jews  be  abro¬ 


gated,  and  that  the  Jews  l>e  again  declared  crown 
vassals  (u  Kammerknechtc”)  whose  position  de¬ 
pended  solely  on  the  good-will  of  the  monarch. 
Leopold  replied  evasively  that  the  times  were  too 
troublous  to  allow  him  to  take  an}'  decisive  steps 
in  the  matter.  Francis  II.  (1792-1835),  Leopold’s 
son  and  successor,  reigned  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  Austria’s  history.  He  was  a  man  of  nar¬ 
row  views,  a  typical  Philistine;  and  his  conception 
of  the  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  Jews 
was  in  harmony  with  his  general  policy.  When,  in 
1793,  Baron  von  Saurau,  one  of  the  highest  officials, 
made  a  motion  to  abolish  a  special  department  of 
the  police,  the  M  Judeiianit,”  an  invidious  distinction 
against  the  Jews,  the  emperor  agreed  that  the  de¬ 
partment  should  he  called  a  commission.  Economic 
and  social  restrictions  were  numerous.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews  by  open¬ 
ing  to  them  new  ways  of  activity,  as  Joseph  II.  had 
intended,  was  given  up.  Agriculture,  which  Jo¬ 
seph  II.  endeavored  to  introduce  among  them,  was 
restricted.  They  were  prohibited  from  farming  rural 
property.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  estates  of  noble¬ 
men  (M  Landtilfiiehe  Outer  T>)  was  an  exception  made 
(March  29,  1793);  and  even  then  hereditary  tenancy 
or  acquisition  was  prohibited.  Similarly,  a  Jew 
could  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  only  un¬ 
der  the  condition  that  he  should  not  buy  it  or  take 
it  under  his  administration  (Oct.  23,  1816,  ami  July 
20,  1827).  The  Jews  of  Vienna  were  especially  re¬ 
stricted:  The  emperor  wrote  with  great  indignation 
to  one  of  his  ministers  stating  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  Viennese  Jews  bought  houses  in  the  names  of 
Christians,  and  that  this  scandal  (“Unfug”)  would 
not  be  tolerated  (May  27,  1814).  A  law  of  1804 
prohibited  dealing  in  saltpeter;  one  of  1814,  in  salt 
and  grain.  Although  Simon  von  Lammel,  a  favor* 
ite  of  the  emperor,  petitioned  to  have  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  act  repealed,  the  emperor  refused  (1819).  A 
law  of  1818  (repeated  in  1829)  prohibited  Jews  from 
establishing  themselves  as  druggists;  only  one  ex¬ 
ception  being  made;  namely,  in  favor  of  Michael 
Perl,  the  son  of  Joseph  Perl,  whose  father  had 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  education  among 
the  Jews  of  Galicia.  In  1802  it  was  decreed  that 
thenceforth  no  Jew  should  obtain  a  “Toleranz,”  or 
grant,  to  reside  in  Vjenna,  which  law  was  later 
amended  in  favor  of  the  wealthiest.  The  law  that 
Jews  should  not  keep  Christian  domestics,  dating 
back  to  the  Council  of  Vienna,  1267,  was  repeatedly 
renewed  between  1803  and  1817.  Typical  for  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  and  the  policy  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  is  the  case  of  Abraham  Hcimaimand  his  family, 
natives  of  Bavaria,  who  during  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  ( 1809)  had  settled  in  Laibach,  whence  the  Jews 
had  been  expelled  since  1515.  As  soon 
Case  of  as  the  Vienna  congress  (1815)  restored 
Abraham  the  former  conditions,  Heimann  re- 
Heimann.  cei  veil  an  order  of  expulsion,  and  until 
1848  he  had  to  fight  in  the  courts  for 
the  most  natural  rights  of  a  human  being.  The 
highly  interesting  details  of  this  struggle  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  member  of  the  family  in  “  Allg.  Zeit. 
dcs  Jud.”  1849,  pp.  41  et  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio, 
who  during  the  French  occupation  had  been  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Lycee  in  his  native  town,  Gorice,  was 
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discharged  when  Austria  again  took  possession  of 
Illyria. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws  were  also  applied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Jews.  The  latter 
were  not  permitted  to  have  any  music  in  Advent, 
which  generally  occurred  (luring  Hanukkah ;  and  an 
order  was  issued  that  Christians  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dance  at  the  balls  of  the  Jews  on  Purim 
(1806  and  1824).  llow  little  the  Jews  were  under¬ 
stood  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
assembly  of  Jewish  notables  convened  in  Paris,  an 
order  was  given  to  watch  the  correspondence  of  the 
Jews,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  plotting 
against  the  government.  The  police  soon  reported 
that,  aside  from  some  insignificant  letters,  which 
some  Jews  received  from  their  relatives  living  in 
France,  no  interest  was  taken  by  them  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  subsequent 
Sanhedrin  (180G).  The  only  Austrian  Jew  who  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting,  Bernhard 
von  Eskeles,  loyally  turned  over  his  invitation  to 
the  police.  Another  ecclesiastical  restriction  against 
the  Jews  was  the  prohibition  of  the  assumption  of 
names  of  Christian  saints  as  first  names  (Xov.  6, 
1834),  which  was  evidently  a  reflex  of  the  similar 
prohibition  issued  in  Prussia  Dec.  22,  1833.  There 
was  somewhat  of  the  humorous  in  the  report  of 
a  court  councilor  upon  the  synagogue  which  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  desired  to  build:  lie  expressed  the 
fear  that,  if  the  Jews  should  have  an  attractive 
building  and  good  sermons,  the  synagogue  would 
soon  be  better  frequented  than  the  church  (1824) 
(Wolf,  w  Geseh.  der  Juden  in  AVien,”  p.  133). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Francis  had  the  intention  of  being  in  a  measure  just 
to  the  Jews,  aud  that  he  sincerely  wished  to  improve 
the  desolate  condition  of  their  religious  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  certainly  a  notable  sign  of 
Interest  in  progress  that  as  early  as  1810  a  Jew, 
Communal  Hbnig,  member  of  a  family  of  famous 
Or-  financiers,  was  appointed  an  officer  in 
ganization.  the  army — except  in  France,  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Even  a 
tyrannical  measure,  such  as  that  requiring  everyone 
who  wished  to  marry  to  pass  an  examination  in  re¬ 
ligion  (based  on  Ilcrz  Homberg’s  text-book,  “Bene 
Zion,”  1810),  was  well  meant,  although  its  mainte¬ 
nance  down  to  1856  was  vexatious.  As  early  as  1795 
the  emperor  had  busied  himself  with  a  scheme  to 
improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Jews.  He 
intended  to  establish  a  rabbinical  seminary;  and  the 
failure  of  the  scheme  was  due  to  the  opposition  of 
rabbis  of  the  old  school.  like  Eleazar  Fleckeles, 
Samuel  Landau,  aud  Marcus  Bexedikt.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  propositions  of  narrow-minded  rationalists 
like  Herz  Homberg  and  Peter  Beer — who  de¬ 
nounced  the  rabbis  as  blind  fanatics,  and  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  the  source  of  all  evil  among  the  Jews — and 
it  is  especially  creditable  that  he  did  not  reward 
Homberg’s  defamations  of  Judaism  with  the  much- 
coveted  “  Toleranz.  ” 

The  next  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  cor.d;tio^  of  Judaism  was  the  “  Patent  ”  for  Bo¬ 
hemia,  issued  Aug.  3,  1797,  which  stated  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  it  was  the  emperor’s  object  ultimately  to 


remove  all  Jewish  disabilities,  although  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  only  tangible  progress  was  the  law  requiring 
every  rabbi  to  take  a  course  of  philosophical  studies. 
This  law  was  repeated  for  the  other  provinces  of 
Austria  (Jan.  22,  1820,  and  Jan.  29,  1826).  It  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  a  dead  letter,  and  even  to¬ 
day  (1902)  it  is  not  fully  carried  into  practise.  Next 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  first  scientific 
institution  for  the  education  of  rabbis,  opened  in 
Padua  (then  under  Austrian  dominion)  Xov.  10, 
1829.  It  also  redounds  to  the  emperor’s  honor  that 
he  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  made  by 
three  Jews  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  annual  sum 
of  150,000  florins,  if  they  were  given  the  right  to 
levy  a  tax  on  Etrogim.  The  emperor  considered  it 
wrong  to  impose  a  tax  on  a  religious  practise  (Dec. 
12,  1799)  (“  Israelitisches  Familienblatt,”  Hamburg, 
Oct.  10, 1901).  It  showed  also  considerable  progress 
when  the  Jews  in  Vienna  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  “Tempel,”  named  so  after  the  one  founded 
in  Hamburg.  1817.  This  name  is  in  itself  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  for  in  1620  the  citizens  of  Vienna  complain  that, 
while  the  emperor  had  given  the  Jews  the  right  to 
build  a  synagogue,  they  had- erected  a  “Tempel.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  “  congregation  ”  was 
still  denied  to  the  Viennese  Jews :  they 
The  Vienna  were  merely  “the  Jews  of  Vienna,” 
“Tempel.”  and  their  representatives  not  a  board 
of  trustees  (“  Vorstand  ”),  but  merely 
delegates  (“  Vertreter  ”),  their  .rabbi  an  inspector  of 
“kosher”  meat,  and  their  preacher  (I.  X.  Mann¬ 
heim  er)  merely  a  teacher  of  religion. 

Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I. 
(1835-48),  an  invalid  of  no  brilliant  intellect,  and 
practically  without  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  The  ministers  who  ruled  for  him  were 
bent  on  maintaining  the  patriarchal  state  of  affairs 
which  had  existed  under  Francis  I.,  and  which  was 
considered  by  the  leading  statesman,  Metternich,  to 
be  the  best  safeguard  of  public  order.  Still,  the 
progress  of  the  age  demanded  here  and  there  a 
milder  interpretation  of  the  existing  laws.  Thus, 
when  the  administration  of  Count  Salm’s  estate  in 
Kaitz  prohibited  the  giving  of  a  night’s  lodging  to 
Jewish  pedlers,  the  authorities  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  set  aside  the  order  (1836).  The  position 
of  the  Jews  of  Vienna  was  somewhat  improved. 
Those  that  possessed  the  right  of  residence  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  transfer  it  to  their  children,  and  strangers 
were  peimitted  to  remain  in  the  city  two  weeks. 
Further,  the  police  did  not  carry  out  these  restric¬ 
tions  rigorously;  and  sometimes  they  became  a  dead 
letter.  Those  not  having  the  right  of  residence  had 
merely  to  have  their  passports  revised,  as  if  they 
had  left  the  city.  Immediately  after  having  passed 
the  gate,  they  returned  and  applied  for  a  new  per¬ 
mission  to  Teside  in  the  city  two  weeks  (Wolf, 
“Geseh.  der  Juden  in  Wien,”  p.  142).  Here  and 
there  senseless  restrictions  were  introduced,  probably 
upon  the  complaint  of  some  overzealous  official  or 
of  an  unsympathetic  population,  as  when  (Jan.  81t 
1836)  a  prohibition  against  pedling  in'  the  border 
districts  was  issued  because  the  Jewish  pedlers  were 
supposed  to  be  responsible  for  smuggling,  or  when 
(1841)  the  Jews  of  Prague  were  prohibited  from 
spending  the  summer  in  the  suburb  of  Bubentsch. 
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But,  on  the  whole,  the  policy  of  the  government 
made  for  progress.  Thus  an  order  of  June  4,  1841, 
permitted  the  possession  by  Jews  of  rural  estate 
when  they  worked  the  farms  themselves;  and  the 
restrictions  (dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century)  against  the  number  of  Jewish  mar¬ 
riages,  and  which  even  Joseph  II.  would  not  remove, 
were  more  liberal^  interpreted.  Teachers  and 
rabbis  were  permitted  to  marry,  even  when  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  the  number  of  legal?  j'  permitted 
families.  Similar  favors  were  bestowed  on  manu¬ 
facturers,  on  the  owners  of  large  estates,  and  on 
prominent  scholars.  The  need  of  a  revision  in  the 
legal  status  of  the  Jews  is  strikingly  illustrated  b}' 
the  fact  that  in  1847,  when  the  famous  composer 
Meykkukeh  visited  Vienna,  the  government  had  to 
issue  an  order  declaring  him  to  be  a  “cavalier”  and 
not  a  Jew,  so  that  he  might  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
which  every  non-resident  Jew  had  to  pay  when  vis¬ 
iting  the  city.  One  great  mark  of  progress  was  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  Oath  (Aug.  18,  184G),  in 
which  matter  Austria  preceded  most  of  the  German 
states.  Another  important,  step  was  the  law  of 
March  24,  1841,  for  Galicia,  which  promised  certain 
improvements  for  the  Jews  of  that  province  who 
should  dress  in  European  costume  and 

Signs  of  acquire  a  knowledge  of  either  German 
Progress,  or  Polish.  For  the  same  reason  the 
government  established  there  county 
rabbinates  (“  Kreisrabbinate  ”).  The  government  also 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  reform  of  public  worship ; 
and  the  authorities  of  Prague  ostentatiously  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  “Tempel  fhr  Gere- 
gelten  Gottesdienst  ”  in  that  city,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  the  emperor’s  birthday,  April  19,  1837. 
Similarly  it  encouraged  the  endeavors  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits.  These  endeavors  are  treated  be¬ 
low  under  Culture. 

From  the  devolution  of  1848  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Time :  The  revolution  in  France  awakened  an 
echo  everywhere  in  Europe.  In  Vienna  tumults 
occurred  March  13,  and  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  revolution  was  a  Jewish  student,  Heinrich 
Spitzer,  who  was  shot  by. the  troops.  Legislation 
relating  to  the  Jews  was  at  once  revised  in  a  liberal 
sense.  In  the  new  constitution  of  April  25  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  was  granted ;  and  the  special 
Jewish  taxes  were  abolished  Oct.  28.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Austria,  Jews  were  appointed 
professors  in  the  universities;  €.g.,  Jacob  Golden- 
i  hal  in  Vienna  and  Wolfgang  AV essely  in  Prague, 
both,*  however,  as  assistant  professors  in  Semitic 
languages.  Jews  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement.  To  the  first  parliament,  as¬ 
sembled  first  in  Vienna  and  later  on  in  Kremsier, 
five  Jewish  deputies  were  elected:  Adolph  Fiscn- 
hof,  who  had  always  taken  a  prominent  position, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Vienna; 
Joseph  Goldmark,  also  from  Vienna;  Abraham 
Halpern  from  Stanislau;  I.  N.  Manniieimer,  the 
Vienna  preacher,  for  Brody;  and  Bar  Meisels, 
rabbi  of  Cracow,  from  that  city.  Another  Jew 
^  10  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  revolu- 
lonarv  movement  was  one  of  the  victims  of  re¬ 
action,  when  Prince  Windischgriltz  captured  Vienna. 


Hermann  Jellinek  was  shot  as  a  rebel  Nov.  23 
1848. 

Ferdinand,  who  was  too  weak  to  remain  at  the 
helm  of  the  state's  ship  in  such  critical  times,  ab¬ 
dicated,  and  was  replaced  by  his  nephew,  the  pres¬ 
ent  empeior,  Francis  Joseph,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  ascended  the  throne  Dec.  2,  1848.  The 
young  emperor  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  a 
more  autocratic  policy.  The  Reichstag  of  Kremsier 
was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  a  constitution,  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  emperor  without  the  consent  of  the 
parliament,  was  promulgated  (“  Octroyierte  Verfas- 
sung”)  March  4,  1849.  This  constitution  still  re¬ 
tained  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities  still  interpreted  the  laws  in 
a  liberal  sense,  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  acquire  real 
estate  and  the  abolition  of  the  restriction  on  mar¬ 
riages  being  expressly  acknowledged.  Signs  of  re¬ 
action  were,  however  not  wanting.  The  clergy 
agitated  against  the  abolition  of  Austria’s  character 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  petitioned  (April 
18,  1850)  the  emperor  to  appoint  no  Jews  to  any 
ottice.  The  population,  on  the  other  hand,  was  also 
unwilling  to  allow  the  Jews  an  extension  of  their 
former  rights.  In  cities  where  they  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  population  would  not  have  them  ad¬ 
mitted;  and  in  cities  where  their  right  of  residence 
had  been  restricted  to  certain  quarters. 
Reaction,  objections  were  inade  to  their  removal 
into  forbidden  districts.  Even  before 
the  constitution  of  April  25,  1848,  line!  been  promul¬ 
gated  there  were  excesses  in  Prague,  which  spread 
over  various  parts  of  the  countrjr  and  assumed  very 
serious  proportions  in  Hungary.  The  city  of  Stern¬ 
berg,  Moravia,  passed  a  resolution  that  at  no  time 
should  a  Jew  be  given  the  city’s  franchise;  and  the 
council  of  Laibach  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  righf; 
to  acquire  real  estate.  In  Prague  the  burgomaster 
demanded  that  the  Jewish  congregation  should  pre¬ 
vail  upon  its  members  to  close  the  stores  which  they 
had  rented  outside  of  the  ghetto  (1849).  The  gov¬ 
ernment  seemed  to  favor  tills  agitation;  for,  when  a 
Jew  applied  for  a  position  in  the  postal  service,  he 
was  told  that  he  must  bring  a  certificate  from  the 
rabbi  that  lie  was  permitted  to  write  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Officially  the  reaction  was  introduced  when 
the  government  repealed  (Dec.  31,  1851)  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  March  4,  1849,  although  even  then  it  was 
declared  that  religious  liberty  should  not  Ik?  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  provision,  however,  had  hardly  any 
practical  value.  As  the  civil  code  had  provided  that 
a  Jew  who  married  had  to  show  permission  from  the 
authorities,  and  this  clause  had  not  been  abrogated, 
the  government  decided  that  a  Jew  who  wished  to 
marry  had  to  bring  a  special  license,  a  view  which 
changed  the  former  status  only  in  so  far  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  marriages  was  no  longer  limited.  At  the  same 
time  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  hold  real  estate  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  was  suspended,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  (1817  and  1834)  against  keeping  Christian 
domestics  and  against  assuming  the  names  of  Chris¬ 
tian  saints  was  renewed  (Oct.  2,  1853).  In  a  new 
regulation  concerning  notaries  public  (May  21, 1855), 
the  Jews  were  excluded.  In  the  same  spirit  in 
which,  under  Francis  I.,  the  Jews  were  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  the  government,  an  order  was 
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issued  that  the  Jews  of  Austria  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  dealings  with  Ludwig  Philipp- 
sox,  nor  to  join  his  society  for  the  promotion  of 
Jewish  literature  (Aug.  5,  1855). 

The  Concordat  of  Aug.  18.  1855,  which  delivered 
Austria  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  clericals, 
had  its  effects  upon  tin*  condition  of  the  Jews.  They 
were  excluded  from  positions  as  teachers  in  elenien- 
tarv  and  liiirh  schools,  and,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation  of  Joseph  II.,  the  government  wished 
even  to  exclude  Jewish  children  from  the  public 
schools,  which  were  to  be  exclusively  Catholic. 
Count  Thun,  minister  of  public  education,  attempted 
to  force  the  congregation  of  Vienna  to  establish  a 
Jewish  school.  Jewish  house-physicians  in  the  Vi¬ 
enna  hospital  were  to  be  limited  in  numbers  (185G); 
and  even  the  farming  of  rural  estates  was  prohibited. 
The  language  of  some  of  the  governmental  orders  is 
in  itself  significant;  for  instance,  one  was  issued  to 
the  administrative  authorities  requiring  them  to  see 
that  the  Jews  “who  have  sneaked  into  Christian  real 
estate  are  removed  ”  (March  23,  1856).  Returning 
to  the  policy  of  1670,  the  government  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  Jewish  congregations  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Lower  Austria  (April  28, 1857),  and  restricted 
the  appointment  of  Jewish  veterans  to  civil  positions 
to  towns  where  Jews  possessed  the  right  of  residence 
(1858).  The  commercial  high  school  (“  Ilandelsaka- 
demie”)in  Vienna,  established  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  merchants,  among  whom  were  quite  a 
number  of  Jews,  could  not  be  opened  because  the 
minister  insisted  that  no  Jew  should  be  appointed  to 
a  position  therein.  Some  municipal  authorities  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  government  in  their  own 
way.  The  burgomaster  of  Saaz,  Bohemia,  on  the 
strength  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  in  1561, 
ordered  that  all  Jews  should  leave  the  city  within  two 
weeks;  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  Marburg,  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  legality  of  the  edict  of  expulsion  is¬ 
sued  in  1496,  ordered  a  Jew  who  had  lived  in  that 
city  for  nine  years  to  leave  within  a  fortnight.  The 
defeat  of  Austria  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  peace  of  Villafranea  (July  11,  1859), 
brought  a  change  of  policy.  As  late  as  June  6, 1859, 
the  prohibition  against  keeping  Christian  domestics 
was  reenforced,  and  on  June  17  the  marriages  con¬ 
cluded  without  special  license  were  declared  void ; 
but  on  Nov.  29  these  restrictions  were  removed,  and 
on  Aug.  22  a  liberal  legislation  on  the  position  of 
the  Jews  was  promised. 

This  legislation  was  promulgated  Feb.  18,  1860. 
It  gave  to  the  Jews  of  most  of  the  Austrian  prov¬ 
inces  full  right  to  hold  property.  In 

Dawn  of  Galicia  and  in  the  Bukowina  this  right 

Freedom,  was  limited  to  those  who  possessed  a 
certain  education;  while  Upper  Aus¬ 
tria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg  were 
excluded  from  the  law,  and  in  these  provinces  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  real  estate  until  the 
new  constitution,  Staatsgrundgesetze  of  Dec.  21, 
1807,  abolished  all  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  relig¬ 
ious  differences.  In  the  population  the  new  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  aroused  enmities,  and  again  occasional 
disturbances  occurred,  as  in  Trebitseh,  Moravia,  and 
Lemberg.  The  clerical  party  also  protested  against 
the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the  full  rights  of  citi¬ 


zenship.  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  libel 
suit  brought  against  Kpranpa  by  Sebastian  Brun¬ 
ner,  the  anti-Semitic  editor  of  the  “Wiener  Kircheu- 
zeitung,”  May  10.  I860,  though  it  was  dismissed. 
At  the  election  to  the  new  parliamentary  bodies,  the 
“Landtage,”  a  number  of  Jews  were  returned,  two 
of  whom,  Kuranda  and  Wintkrstkin,  were  dele¬ 
gated  by  tin*  Landtage  to  the  Reiehsrath.  The  em¬ 
peror  called  into  the  House  of  Lords  Baron  Anselm 
von  Rothschild,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  case  of  a 
Jew  being  made  a  peer.  The  constitution  of  Dec. 
21,  1867,  finally  removed  all  disabilities,  and  from 
that  date  the  political  history  of  the  Jews  in  Aus¬ 
tria  is  limited  to  their  treatment  by  the  administra¬ 
tive  authorities  and  to  the  position  of  the  several 
political  parties,  on  which  subject  information  will 
be  found  under  Anti-Semitism. 

The  government  of  Austria  has  always  taken  great 
interest  in  internal  Jewish  affairs.  Even  under  the 
clerical  minister  of  public  instruction.  Count  Thun, 
religious  instruction  in  the  high  schools  was  made 
compulsory  (Feb.  11.  1852).  At  a  later  period  the 
government  paid  the  teachers'  salaries.  On  March 
21,  1890,  a  law  was  issued  which  regulated  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Jewish  congregations.  It  makes  it  com¬ 
pulsory  for  every  Jew  to  be  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  so 
gives  to  every  congregation  the  right  to  tax  the  in¬ 
dividual  memlw*rs.  In  elective  bodies  and  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  positions  since  the  beginning  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  era  the  Jews  have  always  held  their  own, 
especially  in  the  army,  where  some  of  them  have 
even  risen  to  the  rank  of  general.  The  Reiehsrath 
has  since  its  inception  had  its  quota  of  Jewish  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  always  numbered 
Jews  among  its  members;  at  present  there  are  three, 
the  two  brothers  Gomperz  and  Baron  von  Oppen- 
heimer.  As  soon  as  the  new  era  began  (1860),  Jews 
were  appointed  to  positions  in  the  university.  The 
first  regular  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna 
was  the  dermatologist  Zkissl,  and  in  Prague  in  the 
same  year  Wolfgang  Wesserly  was  appointed  full 
professor  of  criminal  law\ 

Cnltnre  :  The  intentions  of  Joseph  II.  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  status  of  his  Hebrew  subjects 
awakened  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  Austrian 
Jew  s.  In  towns  where  there  were  already  centers 
of  civilization,  as  in  Triest  and  Prague,  Jewish 
schools  (“  Normalschulen  ”)  were  established.  Other 
places  followed,  especially  after  the  awakening  of 
the  modern-  spirit  in  Austria  (about  1830-39).  In 
Galicia  this  movement  was  not  very  successful,  al¬ 
though  even  there  some  men  like  Perl  obtained 
good  results.  In  Lemberg,  Abraham  Kojin  died  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  education  and  progress  (Sept. 
7,  1848).  The  movement  to  lead  the  Jews  to  me¬ 
chanical  and  to  agricultural  occupations  wTas  very 
energetically  reciprocated  by  the  Jewrs  of  Austria. 
The  noble  and  active  philanthropist  Joseph  von 
Wertheimer  founded  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Mechanical  Occupations  in  Vienna,  1840;  and 
similar  societies  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  Prague,  1846.  Wertheimer  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  the  Kindergarten  in  Austria. 
Ilirsch  Kolisek  in  1844  established  in  Nikolsburg  the 
first  Jewish  institute  for  deaf-mutes,  which  iu  1853 
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was  transferred  to  Vienna.  There,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Ludwig  August  Fraxkl.  the  first  Jewish 
institute  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  founded 
in  1870.  An  institution  for  tlie  training  of  rabbis, 
wliicli  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  al¬ 
ready  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  was 
finally  opened  in  Vienna,  1894. 

In  religious  matters  Austria  lias  always  been  con¬ 
servative.  The  first  introduction  of  any  changes  in 
the  service  took  place  in  Vienna,  where  M.*  L.  Bik- 
dkkmanx,  the  moving  of  the  congregation, 

hoped  to  introduce  the  reforms  of  the  Hamburg 
temple;  but  Mannheimer,  who  had  himself  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  services,  felt  that  for 
Religious  Vienna  a  more  conservative  spirit  was 
Con-  necessary.  The  latter,  therefore,  lim- 
servatism.  ited  the  reforms  to  the  omission  of 
some  Piyyi;tim.  to  a  trained  choir,  to 
decorum  in  service,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a 
German  sermon.  This  type  of  temple,  dedicated 
1820,  was  introduced  everywhere  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  Austria,  and  also  in  Galicia,  where,  in  Tarno- 
])ol,  Lemlierg  and  Brody,  the  cultured  element  of 
the  community  founded  what  was  called  a  “Chor- 
sehul.”  From  Brody  this  type  of  reform  was  even 
introduced  to  Odessa,  where  many  people  from 
Brody  liad  settled. 

Secular  education  had  made  rapid  progress  after 
the  decree  of  Joseph  II.,  although,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  practise  of  medicine  was  the  only  field  open 
for  Jews  through  academic  education,  the  students 
could  not  be  numerous.  The  events  of  1848  in¬ 
creased  this  number.  In  1S51  the  number  of  Jew- 
ish  students  in  the  high  schools  of  Austria  was  1,598; 
in  1857  they  had  increased  to  2, 143.  The  increasing 
number  of  students  in  the  secular  schools  drove  the 
veshibot  out  of  existence;  and  so  the  Talmudists  of 
the  old  school,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Galicia, 
have  almost  completely  disappeared.  To  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  belong:  Eleazar 
Fleckeles  (d.  1826),  rabbi  of  Prague;  Ephraim  Zal¬ 
man  Margulies  in  Brody  (d.  1828):  Marcus Benedikt, 
district  rabbi  in  Moravia  (1753-1829);  Jacob  Orn- 
stein.  rabbi  in  Lemberg  (d.  1839);'  Nahum  Nchcmiak 
Trchitseh,  district  rabbi  in  Moravia  (1777-1842); 
Hirscli  Chajes.  rabbi  in  Zolkiev  (d.  1855);  Solomon 
Ivl tiger  in  Brody  (d.  1869);  Marcus  Wolf  Ettinger 
(d.  1863)  and  Joseph  Saul  Nathansohn  (d.  1875), 
both  in  Lemberg;  and  Aaron  Kornfeld  in  Goltsch- 
Jcnikau  (d.  1881).  The  Jewish  scholars  of  a  more 
modern  type  are  so  numerous  that  only  the  most 
prominent  names  can  be  quoted  here.  Among  those 
who  belong  to  the  school  of  the  Biuhists  must  be 
mentioned  Ilerz  Ilomberg  (1749-1841)  and  Peter  Beer 
(1  <58-1838).  In  the  school  of  systematic  scholars 
Z.  Frankel  (1801-75)  deserves  the  first  rank.  The 
Polisli  circle  counts  Nachman  Krochmal  (1789-1840), 

L  Rapoport  (1790-1867),  and  Isaac  Erter  (d. 
1851).  The  succeeding;  generation  has  Solomon 
Buber  (b.  1827)  and  S.  II.  Halberstamm  (1832-1900). 
One  of  the  best-known  writers  of  the  present  histor¬ 
ical  school  is  I.  II.  Weiss  (b.  1815).  Others  are:  Leo¬ 
pold  Low  (1811-75),  M.  Steinsehneider  (b.  1816),  H. 
B-Fa^l(18°2-83).A.  Jellinek  (1821-94).  S.  I.  Kilmpf 
(181.1-93),  Nchemias  Brill!  (1843-91),  David  Kauf- 
mann  (1852-99).  Further  miglit  be  included  the 


Italians  I.  S.  R<*ggio  (1784-1855),  Joseph  Almanzi 
(1801-60),  and  S.  D.  Luzzatto  (1800-651.  all  of  whom 
spent  f  heir  life  under  Austrian  dominion.  Of  prom¬ 
inent  poets  and  authors  those  may  first  be  mentioned 
who  have  written  on  Jewish  subjects:  viz.,  Leopold 
Kompcrt  (1N22-86),  Leo  Ilerzberg-Frankel  (b.  1827), 
Karl  Emil  Franzos  (b.  1848),  L.  A.  Frankl  (1810-94), 
Moritz  Rap  pa  port  (1808-80),  Seligmann  Heller 
(1831-90),  Michael  Klapp  (d.  1888),  J.  L.  Lcdcrer 
(1808-76),  and  Moritz  Hartmann  (1821-73).  The 
pianist  Ignaz  Moschcles  (1794-1870)  and  tlie  actor 
Adolph  Sonnenthal  (h.  1834)  are  distinguished;  and 
to  them  may  be  added  the  regenerator  of  synagogue 
music,  Solomon  Sulzer(  1804-90);  the  mathematician 
Simon  Spitzer(  1826-87);  the  chess-player  W.  Steinitz 
(d.  1900);  statesmen  like  Kuranda.Fischhof.and  Win- 
terstein;  scientists  like  Jacob  Fischel,  an  authority 
on  psychiatry  (d.  1892):  the  dermatologist  Zcissl,  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  show  how.  in  a 
comparatively  short  time;  the  Jews  of  Austria  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  their  non-Jewish  fellow-citizens* 

Biruographv  :  For  the  earliest  period  of  the  historr  treated 
the  best  source  is  J.  E.  Scherer;  Die  Iicehtxvcrhiilt'uixsc  der 
Judcn  in  den  Deutsch-tjrxt errcivhixvhc n  Ldndcrn,  Leipsir. 
1901 ;  [Joseph  von  Wertheimer]  Die  Judcn  in  Oestrrreich 
vom  Sta/tdjntuhfc  dex  Ucchta  und  dex  Staatxruilheit*,  2 
vols.,  ih.  1S42;  (appeared  anonymously)  G.  Wolf,  Gesch.  der 
Judcn  in  Wien,  Vienna,  1*70;  Judcniaufcn  in  Ocxterreicti, 
Vienna,  1803:  O.  Kaufmann,  Samson  Wertheimer,  der 
Ohcrhofiaetor  und  Lande.xrahhiner ,  Vienna.  1888;  idem, 
Urkundlirhcs  am  dan  Lclten  Samson  Wertheimer'*, 
Vienna,  isftj;  idem.  Die  Lftzlc  Vcrtrcihung  dcr  Judcn  aus 
Wien  und  Tine  Vorursvhirhtc,\irnm,  1880.  a  »>ibli<^raphy 
of  the  essays  which  appeared  in  periodicals  tn-atinjr  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Austria  will  l>e  found  in  Ze it.  far  die 
Cicsch.  der  Judcn  in  Deutschland ,  ii.  130  ct  seq. 

D. 

AUTHENTICATION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
(Kiyyum,  Ashsharta,  Henpek) :  An  official  cer¬ 
tificate  of  genuineness.  This  is  either  the  result  of 
actual  litigation  on  the  subject,  in  which  case  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court  is  tlie  official  authentication,  or 
where  the  proper  persons  appear  before  a  competent 
tribunal,  which  takes  their  testimony  and  officially 
authenticates  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  litigation  concerning  it.  Tlie  use  of  authen¬ 
tication  is  well  known  in  Talmudic  law.  Strict  law 
does  not  require  tlie  authentication  of  an  instrument 
in  order  to  give  it  validity,  because,  according  to 
Resh  Lakisli,  the  attestation  of  subscribing  witnesses 
is  equivalent  to  tlie  testimony  of  those  who  have 
been  examined  in  court  (Git.  3 a).  The  reason  for 
this  rule  is  obvious:  there  may  lie  danger  of  fraud 
and  forgery  in  the  case  of  an  instrument  signed  by 
the  debtor,  but  such  danger  is  far  removed  in  the 
case  of  an  instrument  which  is  signed  l>y  two  disin¬ 
terested  witnesses.  An  instrument  is  considered  ju¬ 
dicially  authenticated  (1)  if  tlie  judges  themselves 
recognize  the  handwritings  of  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses;  or  (2)  if  the  witnesses  sign  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  court;  or  (3)  if  the  subscribing  witnesses  appear 
before  the  court  and  acknowledge  their  signatures, 
stating  that  they  witnessed  the  trans- 
Hethods  action ;  or  (4)  if  other  witnesses  appear 
of  Au then-  and  testify  that  they  recognize  the 
tication.  handwriting  of  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses;  or  (5)  if  the  court,  after  com¬ 
parison  of  the  signatures  in  issue  with  the  signatures 
in  at  least  two  other  instruments,  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  signatures  are  genuine. 
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In  the  latter  ease,  the  instruments  with  which  the 
comparison  is  to  lie  made  must  be  at  least  three 
years  old  (this  being  the  period  in  which  prescriptive 
rights  to  real  estate  may  be  obtained),  and  must  be 
instruments  of  conveyance  of  real  estate  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  in  open  and  undisputed  possession  of 
such  estate.  If  the  instruments  with  which  the 
comparison  is  to  be  made  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  is  interested  in  having  the  signatures 
authenticated,  they  can  not  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
comparison  with  the  signatures  in  a  letter  or  with 
the  handwriting  of  the  author  of  a  book  in  manu¬ 
script  is  not  permitted  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mislipat,  46,  7,  gloss). 

Frankel  (**  Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis,”  p.  415)  re¬ 
duces  these  live  cases  to  three  fundamental  principles: 

(1)  Acknowledgment  by  subscribing  witnesses; 
(2)  the  testimony  of  third  persons  who  know  the 
signatures  of  the  subscribing  witnesses;  and  (3)  com¬ 
parison  of  handwritings. 

As  to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  signatures  by 
tiie  subscribing  witnesses,  the  Mislmah  provides 
(Ket,  ii.  4)  that  if  one  witness  says,  “This  is  my  sig¬ 
nature,  and  the  other  signature  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  my  associate,  the  second  witness,”  and  the  other 
witness  testifies  in  the  same  manner, their  testimony  is 
sufficient  for  authentication.  If  the.  one  says,  “This 
is  my  signature,”  and  the  other  likewise  says,  “This 
is  my  signature,”  a  third  person  must  be  called  who 
recognizes  both  signatures,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  two  witnesses  for  each  signature.  This  is  the 
decision  of  Rabbi  Judah;  but  the  Sages  say  that  a 
third  person  need  not  be  called  in,  because  it  is  sufii-  | 
ciont  if  cadi  one  proves  his  own  handwriting. 

The  point  raised  here  touches  the  very  essence  of 
attestation  of  documents.  According  to  Rabbi  Ju¬ 
dah,  the  witnesses  admitting  their  own  handwriting 
are  testifying  merely  to  that  fact,  and  not  to  the 
substance  of  the  document;  whereas,  according  to 
the  Sages,  the  testimony  of  each  of  the  witnesses 
acknowledging  his  own  handwriting  is  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  document;  hence,  according  to  the 
latter,  there  are  in  fact  two  witnesses  attesting  the 
fact  in  issue;  namely,  the  substance  of  the  document. 
Therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  in  a  third  person 
who  is  familiar  with  their  signatures. 

Proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  witnesses  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Mishnah  above  cited  and  in  the  Baraita 
(Kef.  195).  In  this  case,  each  of  the  signatures  must 
be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  because 
Proof  the  testimony  is  not  as  to  the  sub- 
of  Hand-  stance  of  the  instrument,  but  as  to  the 
■writing,  genuineness  of  the  signature.  If  one 
of  the  subscribing  witnesses  admits  his 
signature,  and  he  and  a  third  person  prove  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  other  subscribing  witness,  this  is  not 
sufficient,  because  thereby  the  instrument  is  proved 
for  the  greater  part  by  one  witness;  to  wit,  the  sub¬ 
scribing  witness,  who  admits  his  own  signature  and 
proves  the  signature  of  the  other.  The  Talmudic 
law  requires  that  in  every  case  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact,  must  go  to  the 
entire  matter;  and  a  fact  is  not  proved  if  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  proves  more  than  that 
of  the  other  (see  Ket.  21a ;  B.  B.  57a). 


On  the  question  of  comparison  of  handwritings 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  signatures,  the  rule 
seems  to  be  that  the  comparison  may  be  made  with 
two  other  instruments,  as  above  stated;  but  com¬ 
parison  may  also  lie  made  with  an  instrument  the 
validity  of  which  has  been  attacked  and  which  has 
been  judicially  declared  genuine  (Ket.  195),  and  such 
a  judicially  authenticated  instrument  is  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  good  as  two  ordinary  instruments  (Hoshen 
Mislipat,  I.c.). 

In  authenticating  the  document,  it  is  customary 
to  mention  the  mode  of  authentication  (ib. ).  The 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  simply  prescribes  that,  if  the  court 
merely  writes,  “  In  the  presence  of  us 
Examples  three  sitting  together,  this  instrument 
of  was  authenticated,”  this  is  sufficient. 
Formulas,  although  they  do  not  state  in  what 
manner  it  was  authenticated.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas  are  customarily  used; 

-(1)  When  the  subscribing  witnesses  themselves 
admit  their  signatures: 

We  three  sat  together  in  court  and  considered  the  aforesaid 
document  to  which  there  are  subscribed  two  witnesses :  A,  the 
son  of  B,  and  C.  the  son  of  O.  These  two  witnesses  came  before 
us  and  acknowledged  their  signatures,  and  admitted  that  they 
were  their  own  handwritings.  Therefore,  we,  as  Is  proper, 
have  found  them  to  l>e  genuine  and  authentic.  (Here  follow 
the  date  and  the  signatures  of  the  three  Judges.) 

(2)  When  other  witnesses  testify  to  the  signatures 
of  the  subscribing  witnesses: 

We  three  sat  together  in  court  and  considered  the  aforesaid 
document  to  which  there  are  subscribed  two  witnesses;  A,  the 
son  of  B,  and  C.  the  son  of  D;  and  there  came  before  us  two 
other  witnesses :  E,  the  son  of  F.  ami  G.  tlid  son  of  H  ;  and  they 
testified  before  us  concerning  tiie  signatures  of  the  aforesaid 
witnesses  who  have  sul**-ril>ed  these  documents,  and  they  made 
clear  to  us  that  the  said  signatures  are  in  the  handwritings  of  the 
said  witnesses.  Therefore,  we,  as  is  proper,  have  fount!  them 
to  be  genuine  and  authentic.  (Here  follow  the  date  and  the 
signatures  of  the  three  judges.) 

The  formula  in  each  case  is  varied  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  proof  brought  before  the  court.  Alist 
of  such  formulas  may  be  found  in  Nalialat  Sliib‘ah, 
xx vi. ;  see  also  “Seder  Tikkuue  Shetarot,”  by  J.  G. 
C.  Adler,  Hamburg,  1773. 

As  a  rule,  the  signatures  of  the  three  judges  are 
required ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  authentication  is 
signed  by  two  of  them  (Hoshen  Mislipat,  46,  29). 

The  tribunal  authenticating  the  docu- 
Two  ment  need  not  necessarily  be  learned 

Judges  in  the  law,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 

Must  Sign,  debtor  or  the  person  to  be  charged  by 
this  document  be  present;  indeed,  the 
authentication  may  take  place  even  if  the  debtor 
declares  the  instrument  a  forgery  (ib.  5).  The 
authentication  is  simply  a  judicial  affirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  the  signature  of  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
ness,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  not  directly  in  issue  (Ket.  1095,  top ;  Hoshen 
Mislipat,  l.c.  20). 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  the 
authentication  being  used  for  some  other  instrument, 
the  rule  was  adopted  that  no  space  must  be  left 
between  the  document  and  the  authentication,  but 
that  the  latter  must  be  w'ritten  immediately  under 
the  signature  of  the  witnesses,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
instrument  immediately  behind  the  writing  (B.  B. 
163a  ;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  46,  31).  If,  however,  the 
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space  between  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  authentication  is  tilled  up  by  lines  and  dots,  it  is 
sufficient  (ib.  32  et  wp).  Maimouides  (Mahveli  we- 
Lowch,  xxvii.  6)  and  the  Hosheu  Mishpat-  (U.)  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  authentication 
could  be  written  alongside  of  the  document. 

Although  an  authenticated  document  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  record,  and  lmd  all  the  faith  and 
credit  given  to  it  as  such,  nevertheless  the  question 
of  its  genuineness  could  be  raised.  If  any  such 
question  arose,  it  was  sullicient  for  two  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  judges  to  acknowledge  their  signatures  it) 
the  authentication.  Other  rules  concerning  the  proof 
of  authenticated  instruments,  when  the  same  are 
attested,  are  stated  by  the  Shullmn  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  40,  14-16,  37*  38. 

Biri  touraphy  :  AVf.  185-22a ;  B.  B.  150a,  103a  ct  xca.\  Mal- 
monides,  Ya<U  'Lriut.  vi.-vlii;  Shulhan  "A  mk.  Jjoshcn 
MiAtjxit.  46;  Zacliaria  Frankel,  Der  (icrichtliche  Bcirei x, 
pp.  414  dt  scq.i  Talmudic  Lexica,  articles  AsJmhmia.  Hen - 
]>t  h\  Jyijiuum ;  Mosers  Blooli,  Die  Civil  ProccHsordnung, 
pp.‘  59  et  xcq . 

j.  sr.  D.  W.  A. 

AUTHORITY,  RABBINICAL:  Tlie  power 
or  right  of  deciding  the  Law,  in  dubious  cases,  or 
of  interpreting,  modifying,  or  amplifying,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  of  abrogating  it,  as  vested  in  the  Rabbis 
as  its  teachers  and  expounders. 

In  Biblical  times  the  Law  was  chiefly  in  charge  of 
the  priests  and  the  Levites;  and  the  high  court  of 
justice  at  Jerusalem,  which  formed  the  highest  tri¬ 
bunal  to  decide  grave  and  diflicult  questions,  was 
also  composed  of  priests  and  Levites  (Deut.  xvii.  9, 
18;  xxxi.  9;  xxxiii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  18;  Mai.  ii.  7;  II 
Cliron.  xix.  8,  11;  xxxi.  4).  In  the  last  two  pre- 
Christian  centuries  and  throughout  the  Talmudieal 
times  the  Scribes  (“ Soferim ”),  also  called  “The 
Wise  ”  (“  Hakamim  ”),  who  claimed  to  have  received 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Law  as  “  the  tradition 
of  the  Elders  or  Fathers  ”  in  direct  line  from  Moses, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
(Abot  i.  1;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  10,  §  6;  16,  §  2; 
x.  4,  §  1;  “Contra  Ap.”  i.  8;  Matt.  xv.°2),  included 
people  from  all  classes.  They  formed  the  courts  of 
justice  in  every  town  as  well  as  the  high  court  of 
justice,  the  Sanhedrin,  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  them 
was  applied  the  law,  Deut.  xvii.  8-11,  “Thou  slialt 
come  .  .  .  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those 
days,  .  .  .  and  thou  slialt  do  according  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  they  .  .  .  shall  show  thee;  .  .  ,  thou 
slialt  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
show  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.”  This 
is  explained  thus:  Whosoever  the  judge  of  those 
days  may  be,  if  he  he  recognized  as  competent  and 
blameless,  whether  he  be  a  Jephtlmh,  a  Jerubbaal, 
or  a  Samuel,  lie  is,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  chief 
of  the  court  of  justice,  invested  wit li  the  same  author¬ 
ity  as  Moses  (Sifre,  Deut.  153;  R.  II.  2 5a5).  Even 
when  they  decide  that  left  should  be  right,  or  right 
left,  when  they  are  mistaken  or  misled  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  they  must  be  obeyed  (R.  II.  25a).  Heaven 
itself  yields  to  the  authority  of  the  earthly  court  of 
justice  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  calendar  and  the  fes- 
225)^  (*a^S  ^er*  compare  also  Mak. 

The  power  of  the  Rabbis  is  a  threefold  one;  (1) 

II — 22 


to  amplify  the  Law  either  by  prohibitory  statutes  for 
the  prevention  of  transgressions  (“  gezerot  ”)  or  by 
mandatory  statutes  for  the  improve- 
Powers  of  ment  of  the  moral  or  religious  life  of 
the  Rabbis,  the  people  (“  takkanot  ”).  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  rites  and  customs 
(“  minlmgim  ”) ;  (2)  to  expound  the  Law  according  to 
certain  rules  of  hermeneutics,  and  thereby  evolve 
new  statutes  as  implied  in  the  letter  of  the  Law; 
and,  finally,  (3)  to  impart  additional  instruction 
based  upon  tradition.  But  the  Rabbis  were  also 
empowered  on  critical  occasions  to  abrogate  or  mod¬ 
ify  the  Law  (see  Abrogation  ok  Laws  and  Accom¬ 
modation  of  tiif;  Law).  In  many  instances  where 
greater  transgressions  were  to  be  prevented,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  honor  of  man, 
certain  Mosaic  laws  were  abrogated  or  temporarily 
dispensed  with  by  the  Rabbis  (Mishnah  Ber.  ix.  5, 
54//,  63a;  Yoma  69a;  compare  also  Yeb.  905). 

In  matrimonial  matters  the  principle  adopted  is 
that,  since  marriages  are,  as  a  rule,  contracted  in 
accordance  with  the  rabbinical  statutes,  the  Rabbis 
have  the  right  to  annul  any  marriage  which  is  not  in 
conformity  with  their  ruling  (Yeb.  905).  In  money 
matters  the  Rabbis  claimed  the  same  right  of  confis¬ 
cation  in  cases  when  their  ruling  was  disregarded 
as  was  exercised  by  Ezra  (see  Ezra  x.  8;  Git.  365). 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rabbis, 
the  following  rules  are  to  be  considered: 

“No  rabbinical  court  [bet  din]  can  impose  laws  or 
institute  forms  of  practise  which  the  majority  of 
people  can  not  without  great  hardship  accept  and 
observe”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  36a,  B.  B.  605). 

“  No  rabbinical  court  can  abrogate  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions  made  by  any  other  court,  unless  it  issuperior 
in  both  wisdom  and  number”  (‘Eduyyot  i.  5).  If, 
however,  such  a  prohibitory  law  lias 
Dissenting1  been  accepted  by  the  entire  Jewish 

Rabbis.  people,  no  rabbinical  court,  even 
though  superior  to  the  one  that  intro¬ 
duced  it,  has  the  power  of  abrogating  it  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  365;  Maimonides,  “Yad,  ”  Mamrira,  ii.  4). 
In  case  two  rabbis,  or  two  rabbinical  courts,  differ 
in  their  opinions,  the  rule  is  that  in  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Mosaic  laws  the  more  rigid  decision  should 
prevail;  in  questions  concerning  rabbinical  laws  the 
more  lenient  decision  should  be  followed  (‘Ab.  Za¬ 
rah  7a).  “After  one  of  rabbinical  authority  has 
declared  a  thing  to  be  unclean,  no  one  else  has  the 
power  to  declare  it  clean ;  after  one  rabbinical  author¬ 
ity  lias  forbidden  a  thing,  no  other  can  permit  it* 
(Baraita  in  Nid.  205;  Ber.  635).  If  a  teacher  dissents 
from  the  decision  of  the  highest  court,  he  may  state 
his  dissent  and  teach  accordingly ;  but  he  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  court  in  prac¬ 
tise,  in  which  case  he  falls  under  the  category  of  a 
“zaken  mainre”  (a  rebellious  elder)  (Deut.  xvii.  12; 
‘Eduyyot  v.  6;  B.  31.  595;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  42d; 
Ber.  63a). 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Rabbinical  Authority 
and  legislative  power  rested  with  the  entire  body  of 
the  court  of  justice  or  rabbinical  academy,  and  not 
with  the  president  or  patriarch  only.  Still,  the  more 
eminent  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the 
better  lie  succeeded  in  making  his  opinion  or  prop¬ 
ositions  prevail  in  the  deliberation;  and  so  the  new 
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measure  or  institution  was  ascribed  to  him,  or  to  him 
and  his  bet  din  (It.  II.  ii.  5-9,  iv.  1-4;  Yeb.  77«,  and 
elsewhere).  At  any  rate,  the  Nasi. 
Authority  or  patriarch,  announced  the  decision, 

of  Presi-  proclaimed  the  New  Moon,  and  rep- 
dent  or  resented  on  all  official  occasions  the 
Patriarch,  whole  rabbinical  body  as  its  highest 
authority.  The  power  of  investing 
others  with  Rabbinical  Authority  was  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  his  exclusive  privilege.  It  is  known  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  before  the 
common  era,  rabbinical  authorization  by  the  patri¬ 
arch  consisted  in  the  bestowal  of  authority  and 
power  (“reshut”)  to  teach,  to  judge,  and  to  grant 
permission  regarding  “the  forbidden  hrst-bom 
among  animals”  (“yore  yore,  yadin  yadin,  yattir 
liekorot,”  Sank.  5//).  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is 
no  longer  the  original  form  of  rabbinical  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Far  more  significant  and  expressive  of  the 
idea  of  Rabbinical  Authority  are  the  words  used  by 
Jesus  when  ordaining  Peter  as  chief  apostle,  or  his 
disciples  as  his  successors,  and  undoubtedly  taken 
from  pharisaic  usage:  “I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven”  (Mail.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18).  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  Josephus,  or  rather 
his  source,  tells  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Alexandra:  “They  were  the  real  administrators  of 
the  public  affairs;  they  removed  and  readmitted 
whom  they  pleased;  they  bound  and  loosed  [things] 
at  their  pleasure”  (“B.  J.”  i.  5,  §  2).  The  terms 
“  bind  ”  and  “  loose  ”  (“  asar  we-hittir  ”),  employed  by 
the  Rabbis  in  their  legal  terminology,  point  indeed 
to  a  sort  of  supernatural  power  claimed  by  the  Phari¬ 
sees  for  their  prohibitory  or  permissory  decrees, 
probably  because  they  could  place  both  men  and 
things  under  the  ban,  or  “herem.”  See  Binding 
and  Loosing. 

But  there  are  other  expressions  which  were  pre¬ 
sumably  used  in  the  old  formula  of  rabbinical  ordi¬ 
nation.  “Elijah,”  says  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (‘Eduy. 
viii.  7),  “does  not  come  to  declare  as  clean  or  un¬ 
clean  and  to  separate  or  bring  nigh.”  This  was 
indeed  a  very  important  function  at  the  time  when 
the  Levitical  laws  of  purity  and  the  questions  of 
family  or  purity  of  blood  ruled  tlie  entire  social  life 
of  the  Jews.  Here  the  authority  of  the  Pharisees 
made  and  unmade  men  and  homes;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  Josephus  ( l.c .)  possibly  refers  in  saying,  “  They 
removed  and  readmitted  whom  they  pleased.” 

When  with  the  Bar  Kokba  war  the  solemn  act  of 
ordination  ceased,  Rabbinical  Authority  changod  its 
character  also,  inasmuch  as  the  continuity  of  tradi¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  its  basis  and  safeguard.  Hence 
the  greater  learning  became  the  chief  source  of 
authority.  Thus,  for  instance,  Rab’s  authority  was 
decisive  in  ritualistic  questions  and  Samuel’s  in  legal 
matters.  From  Abaye  and  Raba  onward  the  latter- 
day  authorities  were  regarded  as  of  greater  weight 
than  the  earlier  ones,  because  they  could  weigh  all 
sides  better.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  attitude 
changed,  from  lack  of  self-confidence,  and  the  respect 
for  the  former  generation,  which  amounted  to  blind 
adoration,  grew  greatly  (see  Aharonim).  In  fact, 


the  great  lack  of  a  central  body  representing  Rab¬ 
binical  Authority  was  felt  more  and  more,  and  the 
attempts  of  Jacob  Berab  to  reintroduce  the  ordina¬ 
tion,  or  Semikah,  failed.  See  Semikah. 

Thus  Rabbinical  Authority  wTas  transferred  from 
the  personality  of  the  teachers  to  the  codes  of  law, 
until  finally  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  became  its  embodi¬ 
ment,  while  Jewish  synods  in  various  countries 
provided  for  temporary  emergencies.  Singularly 
enough,  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  modem  times  and 
through  the  interference  of  the  worldly  govern¬ 
ment,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Rab¬ 
binical  Authority  in  occidental  Judaism;  while  the 
derogation  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  in  the  modern  life 
of  the  Jew  practically  hastened  the  process,  and  led 
to  the  convocation  of  rabbinical  conferences,  synods 
and  like  measures.  See  Synods;  Conferences, 
Rabbinical;  Rabbinism;  Reform;  Halakah;  Or¬ 
dination;  Codification  of  Law  ;  Karaism. 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  R .  B .  T.  li.,  8.v.  Ordi7iation, 

liabbinUnm 8,  Sjjnedriot i,  and  Bindcn  und  Lteen. 

K. 

AUTO  DA  Fl§ :  Portuguese  form  of  the  Spanish 
“auto  de  fe”  (in  French,  “acte  de  foi,”  from  the 
Latin  “  actus  fidei  ”),  the  splemn  proclamation  and 
subsequent  execution  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  the  Inquisition  on  “  reos,  ”  or  persons  con¬ 
demned  by  it;  though  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term  it  is  applied  to  the'earrying  out  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  only.  The  expression  is  also  erroneously,  or  per¬ 
haps  metaphorically,  applied  to  the  burning  of  books 
(the  Talmud,  etc.)  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

The  solemn  proclamation  was  ordinarily  made  in  a 
church  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent;  because 
on  that  day  ihe  lection  from  the  Gospel  (Luke  xxi.) 
deals  with  the  last  judgment.  Some  authorities  held 
that  such  sentences  should  not  be  publicly  read  in  a 
church  because  of  the  death-penalty  connected  with 
many  of  them.  Where  this  view  was  held,  as  in 
Spain,  some  public  place  in  the  city  was  chosen 
where  a  large  estrade  wras  erected  so  that  a  great 
concourse  of  people  could  gather  and  witness  the 
ceremony;  “for,”  says  Nicolas  Ey meric  (“Manuel 
des  Inquisiteurs,”  p.  143),  “it  is  a  sight  which  fills 
the  spectators  with  terror  and  is  an  awful  picture  of 
the  last  judgment.  Such  fear  and  such  sentiments 
ought  to1  be  inspired,  and  are  fraught  with  the 
greatest  advantages.” 

Some  time  previous  to  the  auto  a  formal  proclama¬ 
tion  was  made  before  the  public  buildings  and  in  the 
public  squares  of  tlie  city,  which  proclamation,  in 
the  case  of  the  auto  held  at  Madrid  in  1680,  was 
worded  as  follows:  “The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Madrid  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Toledo 
will  celebrate  a  general  Auto  da  Fe  on  Sunday,  the 
30th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  those 
who  shall  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  or  be  present  at  tlie  said  auto  will  be  made  par¬ 
takers  of  all  the  spiritual  graces  granted  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff.” 

There  were  various  kinds  of  autos:  the  “Auto 
Publico  General,”  which  was  surrounded  with  much 
pomp  and  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  city,  often  in  celebration  of  the  birth 
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or  marriage  of  a  prince;  the  “Auto  Particular,”  at 
which  the  inquisitors  ami  the  criminal  judges  alone 
were  present;  the  “  Autillo  ”  (little  auto),  which  was 
held  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  the  tribunal  and 
some  invited  guests;  and  lastly  the  “Auto  Singular,” 
held  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual. 

After  having  been  immured  for  months  or  even 
years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  after 
the  trial,  the  condemned  persons  whose  sentences 
were  to  be  read  were  taken  out  of  prison  on  the 
night  preceding  the  auto  and  led  to  a  place  where 
they  were  prepared  for  the  ceremony.  A  special 
die  ss  was  given  them,  consisting  of  a 
Costume  of  vest,  the  sleeves  of  which  came  down 
the  Con-  to  the  wrists,  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
deinned.  reaching  to  the  heels,  botli  made  of 
black  stuff  striped  with  white.  Over 
this  was  thrown  a  scapular,  called  “  sanbenito ” — 
usually  made,  for  those  accused  of  some  crime 
against  the  church,  of  yellow  cotton  marked  both 
on  breast  and  hack  with  the  £*t.  Andrew  cross 
painted  in  red.  For  those,  however,  who  had  been 
convicted  and  who  persisted  in  their  denial,  or  who 
had  relapsed,  the  scapular  was  gray  and  was  called 
u  samarra,  ”  and  there  was  figured  on  it  both  in  front 
and  behind  the  likeness  of  the  prisoner  resting  upon 
burning  torches  and  surrounded  by  devils.  Often 
the  name  of  the  prisoner  and  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  convicted  were  written  beneath  the  picture. 
For  those  who  had  accused  themselves  the  flames 
were  inverted ;  and  for  such  as  hud  been  convicted  of 
sorcery  a  bonnet  of  paper  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  was  also  prescribed,  upon  which  were  figured 
devils  and  flames  of  fire.  These  bonnets  were  called 
“caroclias.”  The  culprit’s  feet  were  bare,  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  taper  of  yellow  wax. 

In  the  solemn  procession  which  was  formed,  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition  with  its  inscription  “  Justi- 
tia  et  Misericordia  ”  was  carried  foremost ;  then  came 
the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  dignitaries. 
One  or  'two  citizens  were  assigned  to  each  culprit  to 
act  as  godfathers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  those 
given  in  their  charge  were  returned  safely  to  the 
prison. ,  In  the  procession  were  also  carried  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  died  before  sentence  could  be  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  them ;  for,  says  Bernardus  Comensis 
(“Lucerna  Inquisitor,”  p.  52),  “Mortui  ha?retici  pos- 
sunt  exeommunieari  et  possunt  lueritici  accusari  post 
mortem  .  .  .  et  hoc  usque  ad  quadraginta  annos.” 
The  procession  also  included  effigies  of  those  who 
had  been  condemned  in  absentia.  The  reason  for  this 
course  was  because  the  Inquisition,  when  it  con¬ 
demned  a  person,  was  able  to  sequester  his  property. 
As  Bernard  Gui  expressly  states  in  his  “Practica 
Inquisitionis,”  “The  crime  of  heresy  must  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  not  only  among  the  living,  but  even 
among  the  dead,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  heirs  from  inheriting,  because  of  the 
beliefs  of  those  from  whom  they  inherit”  (Molinier, 
“1/ Inquisition  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,”  p.  358). 

In  the  church  elaborate  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  ceremony.  The  great  altar  was  draped 
with  black  cloth,  and  upon  it  were  placed  two 
thrones,  one  for  the  Inquisitor-General,  the  other 
for  the  king  or  for  some  high  dignitary.  A  large 


crucifix  was  also  erected:  those  to  whom  its  face 
was  turned  were  to  be  spared;  while  those  to  whom 
it  s  buck  was  shown  were  to  die.  Before 
Procession  the  actual  ceremony  took  place  the 
and  secular  authorities  had  solemnly  to 
Ceremony,  swear  to  lend  all  their  aid  to  the  In¬ 
quisition  and  to  carryout  its  behests. 
Along  sermon  was  then  preached  for  the  purpose  of 
exhorting  those  who  still  remained  obdurate  to  con¬ 
fess,  and  of  inciting  the  onlookers  to  the  profession 
of  faith  which  was  made  at  various  intervals.  On 
this  account  the  auto  was  sometimes  called  “sermo 
publicus,”  or  **sermo  general  de  fide”  (Molinier,  ib.  p. 
8).  A  good  example  of  this  preaching  may  l>e  seen 
in  the  sermon  of  Don  Diego  Annunciazaro  Justini- 
niius,  at  one  time  archbishop  of  Craganor  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Moses  Mocatta,  and  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I860).  A  bibliography  of  such  sermons 
preached  at  the  autos  in  Portugal  is  given  by  I.  F. 
da  Silva  (“  Diccionario  Bibliograpliico  Portuguez,” 
.Lisbon,  18o8  et  *eq..  s.v.  “Autos  da  fe  ”). 

A  chance  was  also  given  to  those  so  inclined  to 

make  abjuration  of  their  heresies,  this  being  done 
at  a  table  on  which  lay  several  open  missals.  Two 
clerks  then  read  the  report  of  the  trial  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  meted  out,  the  reading  of  which  often  occu¬ 
pied  a  whole  day.  As  each  report  was  read,  the  cul¬ 
prit  was  led  out  by  one  of  the  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition  into  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  where  he 
remained  until  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 

The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  when  the 
service  was  held  in  a  public  square.  Here  a  large 
amphitheater  was  erected  with  all  the  necessary 
appurtenances  for  the  service,  and  with  temporary 
dungeons  beneath  the  platforms  for  the  condemned. 

The  punishments  meted  out  by  the  Inquisition 
were  of  four  kinds  according  to  the  official  enumer¬ 
ation:  (1)  Citation  before  the  Inquisition;  (2)  the 
performance  of  pious  deeds;  (3)  pub- 
Pimish-  lie  pilgrimages,  flagellations,  and  the 
merits.  wearing  of  large  crosses;  and  (4)  con¬ 
fiscation  of  goods,  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  death.  All  those  found  guilty  at  the  trial 
were  led  back  again  in  the  same  solemn  procession ; 
the  heretic  penitent  and  relapsed,  the  heretic  impeni¬ 
tent  and  not  relapsed,  the  heretic  “  impenitent  and 
relapsed,”  the  heretic  negative  (who  denied  liis 
crime),  and  the  heretic  contumacious,  were  all  deliv¬ 
ered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  the  Inquisition 
itself  technically  refused  to  carry  out  the  death-sen¬ 
tence  on  the  principle  “eeclesia  non  sitit  sanguinem  ” 
(the  Church  thirsts  not  for  blood).  The  various  sen¬ 
tences  of  death  always  ended  with  some  such  for¬ 
mula  as  “  For  these  reasons  wc  declare  you  relapsed, 
we  cast  you  out  of  the  forum  of  the  church,  we 
deliver  you  over  to  the  secular  justices;  praying 
them,  however,  energetically,  to  moderate  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  such  wise  that  there  be  in  your  case  no 
shedding  of  blood  nor  danger  of  death.” 

Bellarmin  says  expressly,  “That  heretics  deserve 
the  sentence  is  clearly  seen,  or  at  least  is  referred  to 
in  Deut.  xiii.  6  et  sey”  The  doctors  of  the  Church 
were  merely  divided  on  the  question  whether  those 
convicted  should  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  by 
fire  (compare  Julien  Ifavet,  “L’Heresieet  le  Bras  Se¬ 
emlier  au  Moyeu  Age,”  Paris,  1881).  Death  by  fire 
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was  preferred  as  more  in  keeping  with  John  xv.  6, 
“If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  east  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them  and 
east  them  into  the  tire,  and  they  are  burned.”  Sim- 
anoas  and  Roias  were  even  of  opinion  that  the  cul¬ 
prits  ought  to  be  burned  alive;  the  only  precaution 
necessary  being  that  their  tongues  be  bound,  or  their 
mouths  stutTed,  in  order  that  they  do  not  scandalize 
the  audience.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  penitent  were  tirst  strangled  and  then  burned, 
while  the  impenitent  were  cast  into  the  flumes  alive. 
It  was  also  held  that  the  secular  arm  should  not  delay 
too  long  in  carrying  out  sentences  of  the  Inquisition. 
Innocent  IV.,  in  his  bull  “ad  extirpanda,”  fixes  five 
days  as  the  longest  period  of  delay.  In  Spain  it  was 
customary  to  carry  out  the  sentence  immediately 
after  its  proclamation,  which  was  so  timed  as  to  oc¬ 
cur  upon  some  feast-day,  when  the  populace  would 
lie  at  liberty  to  witness  the  burning. 

The  same  pomp  which  marked  the  public  reading 
of  the  sentence  was  observed  at  its  execution;  the 
imposing  procession  wending  its  way  from  the 
Inquisition  dungeons  to  the  “quema- 
Execution  dcro,”  the  place  where  the  scaffolds 
of  were  erected.  The  dignitaries  of  both 
Sentence.  Church  and  state  were  present ;  and 
at  the  auto  of  June  30,  1680,  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  which  Charles  II.  held  in  honor  of  his  newly 
married  bride,  the  king  himself  lighted  the  first  brand 
which  set  fire  to  the  piles. 

Duringthe  night  preceding  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  a  commission  sat  continuously  to  hear  the 
recantations  of  the  prisoners,  whenever  they  were 
minded  to  make  them.  The  victims  were  carried  on 
asses  with  escorts  of  soldiers,  and  accompanied  by 
priests  who  exhorted  them  to  take  the  last  chance  of 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  Church. 

A  full  report — called  in  Spain  “Relacion,”  in  Por¬ 
tugal  “  Relaeao  ” — of  the  auto  was  drawn  up  and 
often  priuled  for  the  double  purpose  of  inciting  the 
faithful  to  greater  zeal  and  of  bringing  order  into 
the  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  (E.  N.  Adler, 
in  “ Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  xiii.  395).  These 
reports  were  sent  not  only  to  the  central  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Inquisition,  but  to  other  tribunals 
as  well. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  execution  of  Jews  at  an 
Auto  da  fe  relates  to  that  held  in  Troyes  (L’Aubc) 
on  Saturday,  April  24,  1288.  Jewish  accounts  of 
this  event  are  given  in  the  Hebrew  selihot  (peniten¬ 
tial  poems)  of  Jacob  ben  Judah,  Meier  ben  Eliab, 
and  Solomon  Simha,  as  well  as  in  an  old  Provencal 
account  in  verse  by  the  aforementioned  Jacob.  This 
execution  called  forth  strenuous  protests  from  Philip 
le  Bel  (May  IT,  1288),  who  saw  in  the  actions  of  the 
Holy  Ofiice  an  infringement  of  Ids  own  rights  (com¬ 
pare  A.  Darmesteter,  in  “Romania,”  iii.  443  it 
ulem,  in  “Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  ii.  199;  Saif  eld, 
Martyrologium  dcs  NOrnberger  Memorbuehes,”  p. 
162).  AVe  have,  however,  little  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  Jews  of  the  Inquisition  in  countries 
outside  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Most  of  t lie  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  Inquisition  in  its  relation  to 
the  Jews  refers  to  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their 
colonies  (see  below).  That  Jews  suffered,  however, 
from  the  tribunal  in  Italy  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 


that  in  Venire  during  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  43  persons  before  the  Holy  Office  for  the  crime 
of  “  Judaismo.”  and  in  the  seventeenth,  34.  Many 
Jews  may  even  be  comprised  under  those  who  were 
charged  with  “  Maomcdanismo.”  The  Inquisition 
worked  its  greatest  havoc  in  Spain 
Spain  and  and  Portugal,  in  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Portugal,  in  Spanish  America  (Mexico,  Brazil 
Peru),  in  Guadelupe,  and  in  Goa 
(India).  In  Spain  autos  were  held  from  the  time 
that  Sixtus  IV.  (1480)  issued  a  bull  empowering 
Catholic  kings  to  appoint  inquisitors  overall  here¬ 
tics,  and  in  Portugal  since  1531,  when  Clement  VII. 
issued  the  bull  “cum  ad  nihil  magis,”  which  form¬ 
ally  established  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  (Hercu- 
lano,  “Estab.  da  Inquisiyao,”  i.  255).  The  Holy 
Ofiice  was  established  in  America  by  letters  patent 
of  Philip  II.  on  Feb.  7,  1569.  The  Inquisition  in 
Venice  was  abolished  in  1794;  at  Goa,  in  1812.  The 
last  auto  held  in  Portugal  was  at  Lisbon,  Oct.  19, 
1739;  but  as  late  as  Aug.  1,  1826,  in  a  short  period 
of  reaction,  an  auto  was  celebrated  at  Valencia,  in 
which  one  Jew  was  burned  alive  (“  Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  v.  155).  The  Inquisition  was  finally  abol¬ 
ished  in  Spain  July  15,  1834.  In  Peru  the  Holy 
Ofiice  had  already  been  abolished  on  March  9,  1820, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  cessation  of  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Spain. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  number  of  Jews 
who  met  their  death  at  the  many  autos  da  fe  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  They  were  usually  charged 
with  Jiulaizing — a  charge  which  might  have  .been 
made  against  Moriscos,  or  even  against  Christians 
who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  Maranos  or  Neo-Christians;  and 
yet,  from  the  documents  already  published,  and  from 
the  lists  which  are  now  accessible  (see  below),  it  is 
known  that  many  thousands  must  have  met  their 
death  in  this  way.  Albert  Cansino,  ambassador  of 
Ferrara,  writes  on  July  19,  1501:  “I  passed  several 
days  at  Seville,  and  I  saw  fifty-four  persons  burned  ” 
(“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xxxvii.  269).  According 
to  Llorcnte,  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  dealt  with  341,- 
021  eases  and  over  30,000  people  were  burned  (see 
also  Koh ut,  in  “Proceedings  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 
iv.  109).  According  to  another  authority,  during 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Inquisition 
existed  in  America,  129  autos  da  fe  were  held. 

From  the  details  given  by  Adler  the  following 
numbers  can  be  given  of  the  Jews  condemned,  not 
always  to  death,  so  far  as  known.  But  in  many 
instances,  especially  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
no  details  are  given : 

FifO*entb  century,  1481-1500 . 3,881 

Sixteenth  “  (number  of  “ reos") .  808 

Seventeenth  “  .  821 

Eighteenth  “  .  878 

Or  in  all  6,448  of  whom  the  names  and  fates  can 
he  ascertained  from  the  “relaciones”  of  115  out  of 
464  autos  da  fe  which  are  known  to  have  taken  place 
from  1481  to  1826. 

The  following  list  of  autos  da  fe  in  which  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  known  that  Jews  were  concerned  has  been 
selected  from  those  held  by  the  Inquisition;  the 
thousands  of  volumes  of  Inquisition  reports  in  the 
archives  at  Madrid,  Seville,  Simaucas,  Lisbon,  etc.. 
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w1k*»  published,  will  doubtless  add  largely  to  the 
number.  Asa  basis  the  list  drawn  up  by  K.N.  Adler 
(“Jewish  Quarterly  Review,*’  xiii.  with  the  ad¬ 
ditions  made  bv  the  writer  of  this  artiele  ('7'-  xiv.  80) 
and  S.  N.  Kayserling  (ih.  136).  has  been  made  use 
of  wherever  definite  details  are  given,  showing  that 
Jews  or  Judaism  were  concerned  in  the  Auto  da  fe. 
The  authorities  are  given  in  the  articles  mentioned. 


liJSS,  April  24,  Troyes. 

14 ’A  July  «. 

14sl,  Jan.  6,  Seville, 
list,  Aug.  8,  Ciudad  Ileal. 

11*0,  March  10,  Ciudad  Heal. 

14H5  wild  list;  (7  difTereia  au¬ 
tos),  UuadaluiH'. 

1487.  March  14. 

1487.  Aug.  18. 

1488,  May  24,  Toledo. 

1 4SS.  July  30,  Toledo. 

1490,  Keh.  11.  Huesoa. 

1490.  Valencia. 

14m,  July  8. 

1500,  Palma  (Majorca). 

1507,  Uis  Palmas. 

1509,  Palma. 

1510,  Palma. 

1511,  Palma. 

1525,  Feb.  24,  Las  Palmas. 

1541,  o<'t.  23,  Lisbon. 

1541,  Evora. 

1543,  Porto. 

1550,  May  21,  Valladolid. 

1500,  pec.  22,  Seville. 

1502,  March  15,  Murcia. 

1502,  March  20,  Murcia. 

1574  ( rti^st  auto  in  America), 
Mexico. 

1570,  Toledo. 

1578,  Toledo. 

1580,  Lima. 

1582.  Lima. 

1502,  Mexico. 

151  IS,  Toledo. 

Hurt,  Aug.  :3.  Lisbon. 

1005,  March  27,  Evora. 

1000,  March  24,  Evora. 

1010,  Nov.  7,  8,  Logrono. 

1024,  May  5,  Lisbon. 

1024,  Nov.  IK),  Seville. 

1025, 2.  Cordova. 

1025,  Pec.  14,  Seville. 

1027,  Feb.  28,  Seville. 

1027,  Dw.  21,  Coni  ova. 

1027,  Pec.  21,  Seville. 

1028,  July  22,  Seville. 

1029,  April  1,  Evora. 

1629,  Sept.  2,  Listen. 

1634,  June  29.  Cuenca. 

11V10,  June  22,  Valladolid.. 

10119,  ltio  de  la  Plata. 

1619,  Jan.  21,  Lima. 

1(42,  April  2,  Lisbon. 

1044,  April  17,  Seville. 

1044,  Aim-  2,  Valladolid. 

1045,  Mexico. 

1647,  Mexico. 

1047,  Dec.  22,  Lisbon. 

1048,  March  13,  Mexico. 

1048.  March  29,  Seville. 

1051,  Jan.  — ,  Toledo. 

1052,  Llslxm. 

1054,  June  29,  Cuenca. 

1054,  Pee.  0,  Granada, 

1055,  March.  S.  Iago  de  Com- 
postella. 

1655,  May  5,  conlova. 

1658,  Poe.  15,  Porto. 

1600,  April  11,  Seville. 

1000,  April  13.  Seville. 

1000,  ‘Oct.  17.  Lisbon. 

1061,  Nov.  :50,  Toledo. 


1002.  Feb.  24,  Cordova. 

1061,  May  0,  Cordova. 

1004,  (X-t.  20,  Coimbra. 

1005,  June  29,  Conlova. 

1060,  Toledo. 

1066,  June  7,  Cordova. 

1666.  July  0.  Conlova. 
l«y;T,  July  9,  Cordova. 

1669,  Cordova. 

1669,  Toledo? 

1670,  July  2n.  ('ontova. 

16R  Coimbra. 

1675,  Jan.  IS,  Palma. 

1679,  April  6,  Palma. 

1679,  April  2:1,  Palma. 

1679,  April 3».  Palma. 

1679.  May  3.  Palma. 

1679,  May  28.  Palma. 

1080.  June  30.  Madrid, 
loso.  oct.  28,  Madrid. 

1082,  May  10,  Lisbon. 
ltW-Ci,  Lisbon. 

16S4,  Granada. 

1089,  Granada. 

1091,  Majorca. 

1091,  Mandi  7,  Palma. 

1091,  Manli  11,  Seville. 

1091,  May  1,  Palma. 

1091,  May  6.  Palma. 

1091.  June  2,  Palma. 

1099,  Nov.  29,  Valladolid. 

1700,  Seville. 

1701,  Aug.  (two),  Lisbon. 
1761.  (X-t.  28,  Seville. 

1704.  March  2.  Coimbra. 

1705,  S«*pt.  0,  Lisin m. 

1705,  Pec.  6,  I.isln in. 

1700,  July  25.  Evora. 

1700,  iXv.  31,  Valladolid. 
1707,  June  30,  Lislion. 

1713,  July  9,  Lisbon. 

1718,  April  4,  Cordova. 

1718,  June  17.  Coimbra. 
1718,  June  29,  Seville. 

1721,  May  18,  Madrid. 

1721,  May  18,  Seville. 

1721,  Sept.  15.  Palma. 

1721.  Nov.  30.  (Imnada. 

1721.  Pec.  14.  Seville. 

1722,  Feb.  22,  Madrid. 

1722,  Feb.  24,  Seville. 

1722,  March  15,  TohMlo. 
1722,  April  12,  Cordova. 
1722,  May  17,  Murcia, 

1722,  May  31,  Palma. 

1722,  June  2J,  Cuen<#*a. 

1722.  July  5.  Seville. 

1722,  Nov.  22.  Cuenca. 

1722.  Nov.  30,  Seville. 

1722,  Nov.  30,  Llerena. 

1723,  Jan.  31,  Seville. 

1723,  Feh.  24,  Valencia. 
1721,  Man-h  14,  Coimbra, 
1723,  March  31,  Gnmada. 
1721,  March  31,  Barcelona. 
1721,  Mav  9,  Cuen<;a. 

1721,  May  13,  Murcia. 

1721.  June  6,  Seville. 

1721,  June  6,  Valladolid. 
1721,  June  6.  Saragossa. 
1721,  June  13.  Conlova. 
1721.  June  ‘20.  Granada. 
1721,  Oct.  10,  I.tslion. 


1721,  Oct.  24,  Gnmada. 
1721,  July  20,  Llercna. 

1724,  Fell.  *20,  Madrid. 

1724.  March  12,  Valladolid. 
1724.  April  2.  Valencia. 
1724.  April  23,  Conlova. 
1724,  June  11.  Seville. 

1724,  June  25,  Granada. 
1724,  July  2,  Cordma. 

,  1724.  July  2,  Palma. 

1724,  July  21,  cueiu.a. 

I  1724,  Nov.  30,  Murcia. 

1724,  Pee.  21,  Seville. 

1725,  Jan.  14,  Cut-tira. 

1725.  Feb.  4,  Llerena. 

1725,  March  4,  Cucn\*a. 
1725,  Mav  13,  Granada. 
1725.  July  1,  Toledo. 

1725.  July  1,  Valencia. 
17*25,  July  8,  Valladolid. 
172i,  Aug.  24,  Granada. 
1725,  Aug.  20.  Llerena. 
1725,  Sept.  9.  Barcelona. 
1725,  Oct.  21,  Murcia. 


1725,  Nov.  30,  Seville. 

1725,  IKs*.  16,  Granada. 
1721,  Man-h  31,  Valladolid. 
172).  March  31,  Murcia. 
172),  May  12,  Cordova. 
1721,  Aug.  18.  Granada. 
172>,  Sept.  1,  Barcelona. 
1721.  Sept.  17,  Valencia. 
172i,  (X-t.  13,  LfslNin. 

1727.  Jan.  26,  Valladolid. 

1728,  May  9.  Granada. 
1728,  May  15,  Conlova. 

1730,  May  3.  Cordova. 

1731,  March  4,  Conlova. 

*  1730,  l)e»*.  21,  Lima. 

1738,  March  21.  Toledo. 

1739,  Sept.  1,  Lisbon. 

1739,  (X-t.  18.  Lislion. 

1745.  June  15,  Valladolid. 
1745,  I)<*e.  5,  Cordova. 

1781,  Seville. 

1799,  Aug.  25,  Seville. 

1821,  Ang.  1,  Valencia. 


autos  da  fe  are  in  existence. 


Several  paintings  of 
Two  of  these  are  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Madrid. 
The  older,  attributed  to  Bcmigucte  (fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  depicts  one  over  which  San  Domingo  de  Guz¬ 
man  presided,  and  represents  the  actual  burning  at 
the  stake.  The  other  pictures  the  celebrated  auto 
held  at  Madrid  in  1680  before  Charles  II.,  his  wife, 
and  his  mother.  Of  this  a  u  relacion  ”  was  published 
by  Joseph  del  Olmo  (Madrid,  1680,  1820).  An  ab¬ 
stract  in  German  was  published  by  Kayserling,  wEin 
Feiertag  in  Madrid,”  and  another  in  English  by  J. 
Rivas  Puigcerncr,  in  “Menorali  Monthly,”  xxx.  <2. 
A  painting  of  an  Auto  da  fe  by  Robert  1* leury  was 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1845.  See  also  Inqui¬ 
sition. 

BiBi.KKiltAPH v :  As  regards  the  authority  and  procedure,  see 
Bernard  Guidonis,  Praetiea  Imposition  is,  ed.  ixmais,  laris. 
1880;  Nicolas  Evmeric,  Divert  nr  him  lmpiisitonim,  composed 
in  1358,  of  which  an  abstract  was  published  with  the  title  Le 
Van  ml  ties  Imptisitcurs  .  .  .  tl'Hspayne  ft  itr  1  tnfmjal. 
Lislion.  1702;  Henner.  Jh  itrilye  z  (hyanismus nnul  z  Korn- 
)n  tniz  der  Pdpstl.  Ketzeryenehte,  Leij>sie,  181*1;  M<»1  inter, 
Ijhnniisit ion  tlanx  le  Midi  <le  la  France,  au  Trazwme  et 
an  Qnatorzirmc  Steele ,  Paris,  1880;  Suehsse,  Kin  hetzer- 
yerieht,  Berlin,  1891;  and  the  general  histories  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition  by  Llorente  Paramo,  Limliorch,  and  Lea  (l  hiladelianu, 
1890 ;  French  transl.  by  S.  Heinach.  Paris.  190J)):  Pierre  Zac- 
eotie,  Hisfnire.de  V Inquisition  (ill.),  Paris,  I8;i^.  ThtMari- 
ous proelamat ions  list'd  in  eonm*et ion  with  the  atito  will  be 
found  in  full  in  Pablo  Garcia,  Ordcn  one  Gamut  mentese 
( Junrtla  en  el  Santo  it  fie  in,  Madrid,  1022;  Cordova,  184.1 , 
eom]iare,  also.  Griitz,  Geselt,  der  Juden,  passim ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Sephardim ,  pp.  94  et  setp;  idem,  ( icxch .  der  Judcn  in 
Siianien  and  Potiuyal,  i.  178  et  setj.i  Ilereulano,  Ihstona 
da  Oriyem  c  Kstaheleeime tdn  da  Impi isi^flo  cm  Portuyal , 
Lislion.  1897:  Carlos  Jose  de  Menezt*s.  A  Impiisi<;ao  cm 
Portugal  (ill.),  Porto,  1893;  J.  T.  Betts,  .4  Glance  at  the 
Italian  Impiisition  (ill.),  London,  18So;  »an  der  Aa.  J>e- 
sehryriny  ran  Spanienen  Portuyal  (ill.).  Leyden,  LOT ;  ana 
especially  the  authontii*s  cited  by  E.  N.  Adler,  A J*{° 
ami  Jew,  in  Jewish  Quarterly  licrinr .  xiii.  392437 ;  K. 
Gottheil.  Gleaninysfrtnn  Simnish  and  Port  uyuese  Arch  urs, 
ib.  xiv.  80 ;  Kayserling.  A  utns  da  Fe  ami  Jews,  ib.  lob.  Pe- 


Jttsinril  f).r  trie  intfuisu  ion  .  .  .  IH  Ill'll,  ijvjuvjw..,  • 

Kohut,  Martyrs  of  the  Impiisition  in  South  America,  in 
Ihihlient inns  American  Jewish  Historical  Society*  IV.  lm 
cf  scy.;  Fergusson,  Trial  u f  Gabriel  de  Gra naiia,  ib.  vU.; 
l/smani  Galiois,  Hist.  Ahreyee  de  I'liujuisifinti  fI'f'jx)>a0na 
i.  108,  Brussels,  1821.  Compare,  also,  the  literature  at  the 
head  of  the  artiele  Inquisition,  in  Herzog-Plitt,  Hcal-hncycU 
/Ur  Protest.  Thcoloytc,  ix.  152.  ^  . 

AUXEBRE:  CJiief  city  of  the  department  of 
Y'otitie,  France.  Since  tlie  eleventh  century  ail  im¬ 
portant  community  of  Jews  existed  here  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  overbv  eminent  rabbis.  These  rabbis,  known 
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as  “the  sages  of  Auxerre,”  were  in  correspondence 
with  Kashi  (Geiger,  “Melo  Hofnayim,”  quoted  by 
Gross,  “Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  01).  Several  of  the 
ssigesof  Auxerre  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
svikhI  convened  by  Rabhenu  Tam  and  Kashbam  in 
Troyes  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
one  of  them,  Samuel  ben  Jacob,  was  a  signatory  to 
the  decisions.  At  this  time  Auxerre  had  a  Talmudic 
school,  over  which  llezekiah  presided,  a  rabbi  whom 
Gross  identifies  as  the  savant  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  one  of  K.  Tam’s  letters  (op.  cif.  p.  61). 

The  Jews  were  always  treated  kindly  at  Auxerre. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  tin* 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  it  is  shown  that  they  enjoyed 
the  right  to  own  farms,  fields,  and  vineyards,  for 
which  they  paid  tithes  to  the  clergy.  But  in  1208, 
cinl>oldened  no  doubt  by  the  protection  granted 
them  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Jews  refused  to 
continue  to  pay  the  tithes.  The  bishop,  having  no 
other  alternative,  brought  liis  grievance  before  the 
pope,  who  in  turn  could  do  no  more  than  command 
all  Christians, under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to 
avoid  intercourse  with  the  Jews  until  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  were  satisfied  (“  Innocentis  Epistohe,” 
vol.ii.,  book  x.,  ep.  lxii.,  Paris,  1682). 

There  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  archives  of 
Dijon  a  document,  dated  1323,  which  relates  to  the 
confiscation  of  a  house  which  belonged  to  a  certain 
Jew  of  Auxerre,  named  Ileliot  (Gerson,  “Essai  sur 
les  Juifsde  la  Bourgogne,”  p.  35).  In  1379  a  certain 
numK-rof  privileges  were  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
Auxerre  by  the  Countess  Mahaml  and  Count  John  of 
nations.  Of  these  privileges,  many  of  which  rela¬ 
ted  especially  to  the  Jews,  the  eighteenth  runs  as 
follows: 

“The  Jews  of  the  countess  are  permitted  to  lend  money  to 
the  citizens  at  the  rate  of  threepenee  .in  the  pound  per  week 
up.n  indenture's  passed  under  her  seal  or  executed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  citizens,  said  interest  nut  to  continue  for  more  than 
one  year.”  C*  Ordoimances  Ues  Itois  de  France,”  vl.  417.) 

By  the  royal  edict  of  Sept.  17,  1394,  all  Jews  were 
expelled  from  France;  and  since  that  date  there  lias 
been  no  Jewish  community  in  Auxerre. 

Bibliography:  Innocent  III.,  EpUtnlec,  vol.  ii..  book  x.,  ep. 
lxii..  PurK  1SS2;  Geiger,  Sepher  Melo  Jlofyayim,  Hebrew 
l»art.  p.  '.Zi,  Berlin,  1S40;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn,  vi.  215; 
compare  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  01,  Carmoly, 

Itni.roircs  dc  la  Tcrre-Saintc  dc*  XIJ1*-XV11*  Su'd  ex,  p. 
Is.  Brussels,  1H47  ;  Gerson,  Essai  imrlcs  Jui.fs  de  la  Ilour- 
p.  a>,  Dijon,  1H93;  Ovdonnanccs  dcs  Itois  de  France, 
vL  417,  Puns,  172M849. 

D  8.  K. 

AVE-LALLEMENT,  FREDERICK  CHRIS- 
TXAN  BENEDICT:  Noted  criminologist;  born 
in  Liilieck  May  23,  1809;  died  there  July  20,  1892. 

In  his  standard  work,  “Das  Deutsche  Gaunertum,” 
Leipsie.  1858-62,  lie  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Jews, 
in  which  he  expresses  views  unfavorable  to  their 
morality.  In  the  protracted  struggle  of  the  Jews  of 
Liilieck  for  emancipation,  Ave-Lallemcnt  ranged 
himself  with  their  opponents.  He  claimed  that  the 
Jew  had  been  a  dangerous  element  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  world,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs.  His  nomadic  nature  and  his  commer¬ 
cialism  prevented  him  from  achieving  anything  tan¬ 
gible,  even  in  those  branches  of  science  for  which 
he  showed  decided  talent.  Ill's  articles  appeared  in 


the  “Noue  Lhbeekische  Mutter”  for  1841  and  in  the 
“Volksbotc”  for  1850.  They  were  answered  by 
Gabriel  Riksser. 

Bibliography  :  S.  Carlcbach,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  LiUtcck 

unit  M<  tiding,  n.  d.,  passim ;  I  lehr.  Bibl, 

I). 

AVEN  :  1.  One  of  several  Egyptian  c  ities  threat¬ 
ened  with  God's  vengeance  (Ezek.  xxx.  17).  The 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption  or  an  intentional 
vowel-change  of  “On  ”  (Gen.  xli.  45),  which  is  thus 
made  to  signify  “vanity.”  The  Scptuagint.  renders  it 
“Heliopolis.”  2.  InHosoax.  8  (“tin*  high  places  also 
of  A  veil”),  “  A  veil  ”  probably  stands  for  Beth-aven 
(Hosea  x.  5),  by  which  name  Bcth-cl  is  intended. 
Some  scholars,  however  (G.  A.  Smith,  “The  Twelve 
Prophets,”  for  example),  are  inclined  to  regard  Aven 
as  a  term  for  “  false  worship,”  and  render  the  phrase 
“  high  places  of  idolatry.”  3.  The  w  plain  of  Aven  ” 
(R.  V.  “valley  of  Aven  ”),  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  5, 
applies  to  the  valley  of  Culc-8yrm,  between  Leba¬ 
non  and  Anti-Libanus,  noted  for  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sun  at  the  temple  of  Baalbek.  The 
valley  is  now  called  “  Bcka’a  ”  (Baedeker-Soem, 
“Palestine,”  p.  447). 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

AVENEL,  GEORGES:  French  author;  born 
at  Chaumont-en-Yexin,  department  of  the  Oise, 
France,  Dec.  31,  1828;  died  at  Bougival  July  1, 
1876.  He  was  a  brother  of  Paul  Avenel.  Avenel 
devoted  the  greater  .part  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1865  lie  published  his  first 
book,  ^Anaclmrsis  Cbxifz,  POrateur  du  Genre.  Hu- 
main,”  after  which  he  plunged  with  renewed  energy 
into  historical  research.  The  outcome  of  several 
years  of  continuous  study  was  the  publication  of 
“Lundis  Revolutionnaires,”  Paris,  1875,  a  collection 
of  essays  representing  only  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
researches.  He  died  before  he  could  finish  the  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  his  “  Lundis,”  which  was  in  process  of 
preparation,  and  in  which  the  biography  of  Pache 
was  to  occupy  an  important  place.  Of  the  first 
series,  one  chapter  has  been  published  separately 
under  the  title,  “La  Vraie  Marie  Antoinette,  d’apr&s 
la  Correspondence  Secrete,”  Paris,  1876.  Avenel  also 
edited  an  improved  and  popular  edition  of  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Voltaire,  generally  known  as  the 
“edition  du  siedc,”  9  vols.,  in  1867-70. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v.;  Vapcreau, 
DictUmnaire  Universe l  des  Conte mpora ins,  Paris,  1*93. 
s.  A.  S.  C. 

AVENEL,  HENRI  MAYER :  French  author; 
born  in  Paris,  March  7,  1853.  He  is  an  adopted  son 
of  Paul  Avenel.  He  began  his  career  by  editing 
“  L’fevenement,”  the  daily  political  Parisian  paper, 
and  several  departmental  newspapers.  In  1888  he 
took  charge  of  t  he  “  Annuaire  de  la  Presse  Franchise,” 
founded  by  Emile  Mermet  in  1880,  and  improved  it 
in  many  ways,  especially  by  the  addition  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  department. 

Avenel  is  the  author  of  “  Chansons  et  Chansonniers” 
(Paris,  1889),  a  history  of  song  in  all  ages;  “La 
Loterie:  Historique  Critique  de  FOrganisation  Ac- 
tuelle;  Projet  de  Reorganisation”;  “L’Amerique 
Latinc  ”  (Paris,  1890).  with  an  interesting  introduc- 
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tion  “ on  t Ik?  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
French  conunerce  in  America.” 

lUlii  iograpiiy  :  Did  Urinatin'*  Drjmrtniu ntau.r  iDnnirU- 
mt  itt  <1,  mi*n;  VajH*n*au,  Didionnaiiv  Lninrsd  tie* 
Co ntemoorain*,  Paris,  lslKJ,  g.r. 

p  A.  S.  C. 

AVENEL,  PAUL:  French  author;  born  at 

Chaumont-cn-Yexin,  depart  incut  of  the  Oise,  Fnince. 
Oct.  9,  1823.  After  a  brief  course  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  lie,  in  1850,  abandoned.  Ins  stud¬ 
ies  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  journalist,  he  became  successively  poet, 
novelist,  and  dramatic  author. 

Among  A venoUs  dramatic  works,  which  number 
more  than  fifty,  are;  44  Les  Chasseurs  de  Pigeons,” 
farce-comedy  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  Folies 
Dramatiqiics  in  1860;  “La  Paysanne  des  Abruzzes.” 
drama  in  live  acts,  written  in. collaboration  with  II. 
de  Charlieu  and  produced  at  the  Theatre  Beaumar¬ 
chais  in  18(51:  “8ayez  done  Concierge,”  farce-com- 
e<ly,  produced  at  the  Folies  DramntiqUcs  in  1861; 

-  Un  Homme  sur  le  Gril,”  farce-comedy,  produced 
at  the  Theatre  des  Yarietes:  “Lllommea  la  Four- 
chette,”  one-act  comedy,  1874;  “Les  Plaisirs  du  Di 
manche,”  comedy  in  live  acts;  “  Le  Saint  Pierre,” 
drama  in  live  acts;  “Mimi-ChilTon,”  comedy  in  four 
acts;  “  Le  Beau  Marechal  ” ;  “ Le  Pave d’Or,”  and  the 
lyric  comedy,  “  L’Antichambre  en  Amour.” 

*  Of  Avenel's  novels  and  short  stories  the  following 
are  noteworthy:  “Le  Coin  de  Feu,”  1*49;  “Les  Ta- 
blettesd’un  Fou,  ou  le  Voyage  Entre  Deux  Morales,” 
1S.Y2,  and  “Les  Etudiants  de  Paris,”  reminiscences 
of  the  Latin  Quarter;  “Le  Hoi  de  Paris,”  1*60;  “Le 
Due  des  Moines,”  1864,  and  “Les  Lipans,  ou  les  Bri¬ 
gands  Normands,”  1808,  three  historical  novels  of  the 
time  of  the  League;  “Les  Prussiens  a  Bougival,”  a 
collection  of  stories  of  the  Fra  neo-Prussian  war; 
“Une  Amie  Devouee,  Munirs  Parisiennes,”  1884,  a 
Parisian  novel;  “Le  Docteur  llatt,”  a  novel  of  a 
philosophical  character,  1887;  and  “Les  Calicots,” 
scenes  of  real  life,  first  published  as  a  novel  in  1866, 
anti  afterward  dramatized. 

As  an  author  of  poems  and  verse,  Paul  Avenel 
lias  published  “Chansons  de  Paul  Avenel,”  1875; 
“Chants  et  Chansous  Politiqties,”  1869-72 — in  the 
8th  edition,  1889,  figure  the  most  prominent  polit¬ 
ical  occurrences  from  1848  to  1860;  “Alcove  et  Bou¬ 
doir,”  a  collection  of  verses,  1855,  which  was  at 
once  suppressed  by  the  French  courts.  Thirty  years 
later  Quantin  published  an  edition  de  luxe  of  the 
condemned  verses. 

Avenel  is  a  member  of  the  following  societies: 
Soeiete  des  Gens  de  Lett  res;  Soviet  e  des  Auteurs 
Dramatic]  ucs;  Societe  des  Auteurs,  Compositeurs,  et 
Editeurs  de  Musique,  of  which  he  was  president 
from  1878to  1881 ;  and  Lice  Clmnsonniere,  over  which 
he  presided  from  1892  to  1894.  He  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Caveau  Seplmnois,  at  Saint  Etienne. 

Bibliography:  Bidumr.aire *  Deixirtrmcntanx  ( Dr jxi  de¬ 
ment  de  VOisc) ;  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v.:  Vaperemi. 
Diet  inn  na  ire  Unirersel  de *  Contcmporain*,-  Paris.  1893 : 
Cubernatis,  Dictinnnairc  International  des  Ecrivains  du 
Jtnir ,  Florence,  1888-91. 

8.  A.  S.  C. 

AVENGEK  OF  BLOOD.— Biblical  Data: 

(Hebrew  “god  ”):  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  clans¬ 
man,  “next  of  kin,”  upon  whom  devolved  the 


duties:  (1)  of  avenging,  on  the  person  of  the  mur¬ 
derer,  the  blood  of  a  murdered  kinsman— in  this 
capacity  the  more  specific  term  “god  ha-dam” 
(blood -avenger)  was  generally  used— and  (2)  of  re¬ 
deeming  the  property  or  the  person  of  a  relative 
that  had  fallen  into  debt. 

(1)  Among  primitive  peoples  of  low  political  devel¬ 
opment — such  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Slavs,  some  North  American  tribes,  the  modern 
Sicilians,  Corsicans,  and  Arabs — the  elan  or  family 
had  to  assume  the  right  to  protect 
Among  itself.  One  of  the  most  important 
Primitive  clan  duties  then  was  plainly  for  the 
Peoples.  nearest  of  kin  to  hunt  down  and  carry 
out  the  death-penalty  oil  a  person  that 
had  slain  a  member  of  the  sept  or  family.  That  this 
idea  of  family  retribution — which  even  to-day  is  by 
no  means  extinct  in  some  comparatively  civilized 
communities— was  also  current  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  maybe  seen  from  Gen.  x.xvii.  45,  where  the 
existence  of  the  custom  is  clearly  taken  for  granted. 
It  appears,  furthermore,  from  Josh.  vii.  24,  and  II 
Kings  ix.  26,  that,  in  the  most  primitive  period,  such 
a  vendetta  was  extended  to  the  entire  family  of  the 
murderer,  as  is;  still  the  custom  among  the  desert 
Bedouins.  The  Hebrew  religions  justification  for 
the*  system  of  family  blood-revenge  was  undoubtedly 
the  firm  belief  that  God.  in  order  to  insure  the  sacred - 
ness  of  human  life,  had  Himself  fixed  the  death- 
penalty  for  murder  (Gen.  ix.  5  et  se g. ;  Lev.  xxiv. 

17) .  In  the  earliest  times  blood-money  was  not 
accepted  either  for  murder  or  for  excusable  homi¬ 
cide.  Such  a  payment  would  have  made  the  land 
“polluted  by  blood  ”  (Xum.  xxxv.  31  <t  wq.).  Una 
venged  blood  “  cried  out  ”  for  vengeance  to  God  (Gen. 
iv.  10;  Isa.  xxvi.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7  ct  mj. ;  Job  xvi. 

18) .  The  Avenger  of  Blood,  then,  was  regarded  as 
the  representative,  not  only  of  the  murdered  man’s 
family,  but  of  Ynwii  Himself,  who  was  the  highest 
avenger  (Ps.  ix.  13  [A.  V.  12]). 

Such  a  stern  system,  however,  could  not,  of 
course,  survive  unmodified  after  the  community  had 
begun  to  advance  from  the  purely  savage  state. 
Abuses  of  the  privilege  of  blood-revenge  must  have 
soon  become  evident  to  the  tribal  chiefs,  as  one  finds 
in  Ex.  xxi.  12  (compare  Gen.  ix.  6)  that  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  formula  that  a  life  must  be  given 
for  a  life  is  mollified  by  a  careful  legal 
Modifica-  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and 
tion  of  the  accidental  manslaughter .  In  order  to 
System,  establish  a  case  of  wilful  murder,  it 
must  be  shown  that  weapons  or  imple¬ 
ments  commonly  devoted  to  slaughter  were  used, 
and  that  a  personal  hatred  existed  lietween  the  slayer 
and  his  victim  (Ex.  xxi.  12;  compare  Num.  xxxv. 
16;  and  Deut.  xix.  4).  The  law  enumerates  three 
exceptions  to  this  general  principle:  (a)  The  slaying 
of  a  thief  caught  at  night  in  flagrante  delicto  is  not 
punishable  at  all ;  but  if  he  is  captured  by  day  there 
is  blood-guilt  which,  however,  is  not  liable  to  the 
blood  revenge  (Ex.  xxii.  et  seq.).  (b)  If  a  bull  gored 
a  human  being  to  death,  the  punishment  was  visited 
upon  the  animal,  which  was  killed  by  stoning.  Its 
flesh  in  such  a  case  might  not  be  eaten.  If  gross 
contributory  negligence  could  be  proved  on  the  part 
\  of  the  animal's  owner,  he  was  liable  only  for  blood- 
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(Kx.  xxi.  2S)-  (.  )  Where  the  master  kills  his 

sl-ivt**  tlit*  oiTfiist*  is  imiiislmlilc*  only  \vlu*n  tin*  latter 
(Ik'S  at  once,  anil  tlicn  pnUmOlv  not  l»y  Hit*  Ot-aili- 
penaltv.  as  sonic*  of  tin*  rabbinical  writers  thought 
(Ex.  xxi.  23). 

The*  later  codes  develop  at  some  length  the*  very 
]u<\  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and  acciden¬ 
tal  homicide  (see  M I’KDmO.  Six  (Tm:s  ufUkfick 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
Six  Cities  a  Hording  an  asylum  to  the  homicide, 
of  Refuge,  where  be  might  be  secure  from  the 
band  of  the  avenger  (Dent.  xix.  12) 
until  the  elders  of  the  community  of  which  the 
accused  was  a  member  should  decide  whether  tlu* 
murder  was  intentional  or  accidental  (Num.  xxxv. 
H_;U;  Dent.  xix.  1-13;  Josh.  xx.).  According  to 
the  later  procedure,  at.  least  two  witnesses  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  establish  a  case  of  wilful  murder  (Num, 
xxxv.  30;  Dent.  xix.  15).  In  ease,  however,  it  was 
not  possible  foapprehend  the  murderer  or  tnausluyer, 
the  adjudication  might  take  place  and  a  verdict  he 
rendered  in  his  absence. 

It  appears  from  Josh.  xx.  4  that  the  elders  of  the 
cilv  of  refuge  chosen  by  the  slayer  had  the  right  to 
decide  as  to  whether  he  should  he  permitted  to  have 
a  temporary  asylum  or  not.  If  the  case  were  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  unintentional  manslaughter  the  slayer 
was  immediately  accorded  tin*  right  of  asylum  in  the 
city  of  refuge,  where  he  had  to  remain  until  the 
death  of  the  reigning  high  priest  (Num.  xxxv.  25), 
whose  death,  in  ancient  Hebrew  law.  marked  the  end 
of  a  legal  period  of  limitation  (Num.  xxxv.;  Dent, 
xix.;  josh.  xx.).  If  the  44  go VI  ha-dam  ’’were  to  liml 
the  slayer  of  his  kinsman  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  refuge,  he  had  the  right  to  kill  him  at  sight. 

in  a  east*  in  which  the  verdict  against  the  slayer 
was  one  of  wilful  murder,  the  murderer  incurred  the 
blood-revenge  without  any  restrictions.  If  he  were 
already  in  a  city  of  refuge,  the  elders 
The  Family  of  his  own  city  were  obliged  to  fetch 
Exe-  him  thence  by  force  if  necessary, 
cutioner.  and  to  deliver  him  formally  to  the 
Avenger  of  Blood,  who  thus  became 
little  more  than  a  family  executioner  (I)eut.  xix.  11 

(t  SC(J.). 

Two  very  important  restrictions  should  here  be 
noticed:  (a)  Although  the  entire  family  or  gens  to 
which  the  murdered  man  belonged  were  theoretically 
entitled  to  demand  the  blood-revenge  (II  Sam.  xiv. 
7),  still,  in  the  practise  of  later  times,  only  one  mem¬ 
ber— for  example,  the  next  of  kin,  who  was  also  le¬ 
gal  heir — might  assume  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out. 
According  to  the  later  Jewish  tradition,  when  there 
was  no  heir,  the  court  had  the  right  to  assume  the 
position  of  the  44  go  VI.”  (/•)  The  law  expressly  states 
that  the  blood-revenge  was  applicable  only  to  the 
person  of  the  guilty  man  and  not  to  the  members  of 
Iiis  family  as  well  (I)eut.  xxiv.  16;  compare  II 
Kings  xiv.  fi).  This  is  a  most  significant  advance  on 
the  primitive  savage  custom  that  involved  two 
gentes  in  a  ceaseless  feud.  Anent  this  advance,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  the 
king  himself,  as  the  highest  judicial  authority,  was 
entitled  to  control  the  course  of  the  blood -revenge 
(II  Sam.  xiv.  8  ct  seq.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  exactly  how  long  the 


custom  of  blood-revenge  by  the  “go ’el  ”  remained  in 
voirue among  the  Hebrews.  According  to  II  C’hron. 

xix.  l(>j  x-v-ji.  vS  (lit-  luvy-  of  r7t-]i<?:-Oin plint 

demanded  that  nil  intricate  legal  cases  should  come 
before  the  new  court  of  justice  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  this  regulation  curtailed 
the  rights  of  the  “go  VI  ha-dam. n  which  must  have 
continued  in  force  as  long  as  there  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Israelii ish  state.  Of  course,  under  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  the  right  of  blood  revenge  had  ceased  (John 
xviii.  31). 

(2)  As  indicated  above,  the  term  44  go ’el”  had  also 
a  secondary  meaning.  From  the  idea  of  one  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  sentence  of  justice  in  the  ease*  of  blood¬ 
shed,  the  word  came  to  denote  the 
The  kinsman  whose  duty  it  was  to  redeem 
Redeemer  the  property  and  person  of  a  relative 
of  His  who,  having  fallen  into  debt,  was 
Kinsmen,  compelled  to  sell  either  Ills  land  or  him¬ 
self  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  his  creditors 


(compare  Lev.  xxv.  25,  47-49).  It  would  appear 
from  Jer.  xxxii.  8-12  that  the  "goVl”  had  the  right 
to  the  refusal  of  such  property  before  it  was  put  up 
for  public  sale,  and  also  the  right  to  redeem  it  after 
it  had  been  sold  (see  Kt’TH). 

From  the  Book  of  Ruth  <iv.  f>)  it  would  appear 
that  the  duty  of  the  nearest  of  kin  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  relative  in  ease  of  the  latter’s  dying 
without  issue  was  included  in  the  obligations  resting 
upon  the  ~goVl”;  but  inasmuch  as  the  term  is  not 
used  in  the  passage  in  Dent.  (xxv.  8-10)  in  which 
this  institution  is  referred  to— the  obligation  resting 
upon  the  brother  to  marry  his  deceased  brother’s 
widow— the  testimony  of  so  late  a  production  as 
Ruth  can  not  be  pressed.  The  usage  in  the  book 
may  not  he  legally  accurate. 

From  ibis  idea  of  the  human  44  go ’el ”  as  a  redeemer 
of  liis  kinsmen  in  their  troubles,  there  are  to  be 
found  many  allusions  to  Yiiwh  as  the  Divine  Go’ei, 
redeeming  llis  people  from  their  woes  (compare  Lx. 
vi.  6,  xv.  13;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2).  and  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  becoming  the  “redeemed  ”  ones  of  \  iiwii  (Ps. 
evii.  2;  Isa.  Ixii.  12).  The  reference  to  God  as  the 
44  <ro’cl  ”  and  as  the  one  who  would  u  redeem  ”  His 
people  was  applicable  to  the  relationship  between 
Y iiwii  and  Israel  in  the  exilic  period,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  actually  looked  to  their  God  to  restore  their  land 
for  them,  as  the  impoverished  individual  looked  to 
his  kinsman  to  secure  a  restoration  of  Iris  patrimony. 
Hence,  of  thirty-three  passages  in  which  u  go’ei  ”  (as 
a  noun  or  verb)  is  applied  to  God,  nineteen  occur  in 
the  exilic  (and  post-exilw)  sections  of  Isaiah— the 
preacher  par  excellence  of  “restoration  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  xlviii.  20,  xlix.  26,  lii.,9.  Ixii.  12,  etc.  Sec 
Asylum ;  (,’itiks  of  Refitoe:  Jon;  Murder. 


Iibliografht:  A.  H.  Post.  SD/'/on  ^rEntuyklyno^ 
acschifhtc  tlf*  Kamil  if  uvci'htx*  Is.O.  pp.  liA-Ioi,  n.  K- 
Smitli.  Kinship  ami  Marriiujf  in  Kartji  Arabia.  PP;  —  « 
m(jw  47,  ft  xfi/.i  Mein.  Itcliijioii  f>f  thf  .Vi/iiffn,  ~A l  ,  “ 
nn'ti  i  t  S4'n  wu.,  43*:  Newark,  Lflirltucn  acr  llettr. 

'TvmIC'  U. i:  h.  w*;  .  z«r  ......  <»«■ 

lilutraihe.  I«;  Bissau,  Thr  Uvr  of  A*uUm>  tn  »ml. 
18S4:  Just  row.  A  rmuur.  Kumiwh.  atal  Itcthrmer  in  the 
().  T..  in  ‘Fhf  1  n*lf}n  intfnt*  Aug.  ^7,  lbt)0;  Benzinffer,  Hc~ 
hriimhc  Archib&niir*  p,  _ 

,J.  JR.  '*■  ** 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Several  primitive 
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relation,  the  “go’ei  liu-dam  "  (Avenger  of  Blood),  are 
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acknowledged  by  the  Biblical  law  (Xum.  xxxv.  19 
/■is*-//. ;  Dent.  xix.  1*2);  although.  :uconliii*r  to  tlu* 

llijCtl'-r  mm-rptioii  of  ll»<-  IJibU-,  w  munU-r  not  »» 

mueh  a  crime  against  the  imli vidua!  as  against  the 
eommunttv.  This  conception  is  earned  still  further 
by  the  rabbinical  law.  under  which  the  avenging 
relative  lias  no  rights  left.  The  hunting  ilown  of  a 
murderer  is  no  longer  tin*  business  of  the  avenger, 
but  of  the  <t:iie-  accordingly,  whctlier  there  is  any 
relative  or  not,  whi  ther  the  relative  lodges  com¬ 
plaint  or  not,  the  state  must  prosecute  the  murderer 
(Sifre.  Niini.  100  on  xxv.  19;  Dent.  1*1).  Every 
murderer,  or  one  who  had  committed  manslaughter, 
tied  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  before  bis  case  was 
investigated;  and  there  he  was  secure  from  any 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  avenger,  who  was  forbid¬ 
den,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  assail  such  a  fugi¬ 
tive  in  his  asylum  (Mislmah  Mak.  ii.  0;  Sifre.  Xuin. 
100  on  xxv.  25).  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  court 
of  justice  to  arrest  the  fugitive  there,  bring  him  to 
court,  try  him.  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  execute  him. 
If  it  was  proved  that  the  death  was  a  case  of  c  are¬ 
lessness  and  not  of  intentional  murder,  he  was  sent 
hack  to  the  city  of  refuge  in  care  of  armed  officers  of 
the  court,  so  as  to  protect  him  from  the  avenger 
(Mislmah  Mak.  ii.  5,  (i).  Should  he  leave  his  place 
of  refuge,  the  avenger  had,  according  to  R.  ‘Akilut. 
the  right — and.  according  to  R.  Jose  the  Galilean, 
the  duly — to  slay  him.  but  only  when  the  fugitive 
had  voluntarily  left  his  retreat  (i7>.  7).  But  even  liere 
it  is  evident  that  the  avenger  enjoyed  no  peculiar 
'prerogative;  for,  should  the  fugitive  be  slain  by  a 
disinterested  party,  the  latter  was  not  held  account¬ 
able  (/A.;  for  the  correct  reading  of  this  passage 
compare  Rabbinowicz.  “Yarite  Leetiones.”  on  the 
passage).  One  teacher,  however,  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  neither  the  avenger  nor.  still  less,  a 
third  party  can  he  permitted  to  take  the  man’s  life, 
should  he  have  left  his  asylum  (Tosef.,  Mak.  ii.  7; 
Geinara  ib.  12//). 

All  these  details,  however,  are  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ever  having  been  matters  of  actual 
enforcement;  for,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
rabbinical  tiadition  contained  much  concerning  the 
cities  of  refuge  which  existed  during  the  second 
Temple  (see  Asylum  in  Rabbinical  Litkratukk), 
the  regulations  concerning  the  Avenger  of  Blood  arc 
nit  her  of  an  academic  nature  and  are  scarcely  drawn 
from  actual  life. 

k.  L.  G. 

AVERROES,  or  ABUT.  WALED  MUHAM- 
MED  IBN  AHMAD  IBN  ROSHD:  Arabian 
philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century ;  born  at  Cordova 
in  1129;  died  in  119#.  Although  himself  a  prolific 
writer  on  philosophy  and  medicine,  his  chief  impor¬ 
tance  is  as  a  commentator  upon  the  works  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  often  styled  “the 
commentator  par  excellence.”  Like  Avicenna,  who 
also  commented  Aristotle,  Averroes  wrote  an  origi¬ 
nal  compendium  of  philosophy  of  his  author,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  wrote  the  so-called  “Middle  Com¬ 
mentaries,”  which  latter  follow  the  text,  with,  how¬ 
ever.  the  omission  of  passages  here  and  there;  and 
finally  he  madea  full  ami  copious  ex  position  of  everv 
Aristotelian  statement,  incorporating  the  sentence 
iudistinguishably  with  his  text.  His  reputation  was 


so  great  that*  his  books  found  their  way  during  his 
lifetime  even  into  Egypt,  where,  in  1 190,  Maimon- 

Jewish.  matter  of  course,  Averroes’  views  fre- 
Preserva-  quentlyconlliclcd  with  those  of  Ins  Mo¬ 
tion.  of  His  hamiiiedaiicorc-lighmists.and  his  works 
Writings,  were  therefore  extensively  condemned 
and  prohibited.  It  is  owing  to  his  Jew¬ 
ish  admirers  that  his  writings  are  preserved  to-day, 
for  only  in  the  shape  of  Hebrew  translations  or  by  a 
transliteration  of  the  Arabic  text  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters  did  they  escaped  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moors. 

As  to  the  relation  between  Averroes  and  Maimon- 
ides,  which  lias  frequently  been  misconceived,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Maimonidcs  can  not  be  called  a 
disciple  of  Averroes.  nor  Averroes  a  pupil  of  Mai¬ 
monidcs.  The  latter  read  Averroes*  writings  far 
too  late  to  permit  of  Ids  having  used  them  in  his  own 
works.  Both,  it  is  true,  coincide  on  many  points. 
Both  are  strong  Aristotelians  and  energetically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Motakallemin  concern¬ 
ing  atoms  and  the  non -existence  of  natural  laws. 
Both  deny  to  the  Deity  the  possession  of  “attributes.” 
Their  theories  of  the*  intellect  are  identical,  and  both 
take  the  same  position  as  regards  the  relation  of  faith 
and  knowledge.  It  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether 
these  striking  resemblances  are  ;not  founded  upon 
some  third  or  common  source  not  yet  discovered. 

In  a  letter  to  Ids  favorite  pupil,  Joseph  b.  Judah 
Aknin,  dated  Cairo,  1190.  Maimonides  writes:  “I 
have  recently  received  Ibn  Roshd’s 
Relation  work  upon  Aristotle,  besides  the  hook, 
to  Mai-  4  De  Sensu  et  Sensito  * ;  and  I  have  read 
monides.  enough  to  perceive  that  lie  has  Hit  the 
truth  with  great  precision;  but  I  lack 
the  leisure  now  to  make  a  study  of  it.”  A  passage 
in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Tibbon,  1199,  in  which  lie  rec¬ 
ommends  Averroes’  commentaries,  is  not  quiteclear. 

Less  known  than  his  commentaries  upon  Aristotle 
are  Averroes’  own  original  writings,  although  they 
have  left  indubitable  traces  upon. Jewish  thought. 
His  essay  on  “The  Relation  of  Faith  to  Knowledge” 
(published  by  Joseph  Muller  with  German  transla- 
t i* *u,  Munich,  1875) seems  to  havcinspired  Shem-Tob 
Falaqnera  to  write  his  u  Iggeret  Havikkuah.”  It  is 
extant  in  an  anonymous  Hebrew  translation  dated 
1*140,  as  is  also  another  work  of  Averroes  of  similar 
tendency,  “  The  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Method 
of  Proof  Tom  bing  the  Principles  of  Religion  ” ;  both 
works  were  familiar  to  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus 
and  Simon  Duran  in  142J.  Better  known  than  these 
is  his  reply  to  Gazzali’s  book,  “A  Confutation  of 
Philosophers,”  Averroes  calling  Ins  “A  Confutation 
of  the  Confutation.”  Kalonymus,  son  of  David  b. 

Todros,  translated  this  book  into  He- 
Original  brew  in  1J2-S;  and  there  is  also  another 
Works.  translation  by  an  unknown  author. 

Kalonymus  gives  a  curious  reason  for 
his  undertaking.  Knowing  that  Averroes  is  justly 
condemned  as  a  denier  of  God,  he  protests  that  he 
translates  it  only  because  it  contains  in  its  text  the 
whole  work  of  Gazzah,  ««u  defended  religion;  had 
he  !h*cii  able  to  procure  Gazzali’s  book,  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  ungrateful  task  or  translated  a 
single  word  of  Averroes’  specious  argumentation. 
Kalonymus’  translation  was  rendered  into  Latin  by 
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a  Neapolitan  physician,  also  named  Kalonymus  hen 
David,  and  published  in  Venice,  1527. 

This  " C’oiifutatioii  ”  contains  a  lew  contradictions 
(,f  statements  made  elsewhere  by  him,  but  such  in- 
(•inisi>tencies  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  other 
writings  of  Averroes.  The  change  of  views  thus 
(  videiieci i  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  Averroes  bad 
embraced  Judaism.  Christianity,  ami  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  in  succession,  and  that  be  wrote  the  notorious 
work.  "De  Tribus  Impostorilms.”  In  similar  strain 
i\  the  assertion  by  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
jUI  V.  that  the  ‘'Confutation  of  the  Confutation  ”  was 
actually  written  by  Gaz/.ali  himself,  who  thus  se- 
(  ivtlv  furnished  a  defense  against  bis  own  attacks 
upim  phib»soj»hy,  these  attacks  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  command  of  a  fanatical  king.  He  all 
this  as  it  may,  Averroes*  importanecasa  philosopher 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  Jewish  thinkers. 
Nut  even  his  opinions  antagonistic,  to  Judaism  could 
prevent  their  admiration  of  his  genius. 

Admired  When,  however,  Averroes  fiercely  as- 
in  Jewish  sailed  Avicenna,  Jewish  authors  are 

Circles.  sometimes  found  to  side  with  the  latter 
as  being  nearer  to  Judaism;  and  Has¬ 
dai  ( ’reseas,  who  mournfully  notes  the  havoc  wrought 
in  Jewish  circles  by  philosophy  through  laxity  of 
observance,  vehemently  denounces  both  Aristotle 
and  his  commentator  Averroes.  Crescas  must,  how¬ 
ever.  have  been  blinded  by  his  zeal  when  he  terms 
Avi  itims  a  mere  chatterer.  Levi  ben  Gerson  and 
Moms  Narboni  may  with  all  propriety  la*  called  fnl- 
1  •  t w r is  of  Averroes;  for  with  them,  too,  the  claims 
of  the  peripatetic,  philosophy  as  formulated  by  him 
vt  cm  to  be  rated  higher  than  the  claims  of  revelation. 
Hui  Averroes’  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  soon  followed  by  his  decline.  Plato¬ 
nism  displaced  Aristotclianism,  and  with  the  latter 
vanished  all  traces  of  Averroism. 
k.  A.  Lb. 

AVERROISM:  Averroes,  like  his  contemporary 
Maimonides.  was  a  strict  Peripatetic;  yet  they  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  in  matters  of  faith.  While  Maimon¬ 
ides.  with  all  his  admiration  for  Aristotle,  dared  to 
contradict  his  theories,  or  at  least  sought  to  attenu¬ 
ate  them  when  they  wen*  in  direct  opposition  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Averroes  indorsed  them  to  their  utmost  ex¬ 
tent,  and  seemed  even  toiake  pleasure  in  emphasizing 
th<  i!i.  “God.”  says  Averroes,  “  has  declared  a  truth 
for  all  men  that  requires  for  understanding  no  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority;  in  a  language  that  can  be 
interpreted  by  every  human  soul  according  to  its 
capability  and  temper.  The  expositors  of  religious 
inetaphysiesare  therefore  theencmics  of  true  religion, 
because  they  made  it  a  matter  of  syllogism  ”  (J.  31 id¬ 
ler.  “  Philosophic  und  Thcologie,”  including  the  Ara¬ 
bic  text.  pp.  104  rf  Mr/.).  In  expounding  what  he 
thought  to  he  tin*  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  it  made  no 
difference  to  Averroes  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
in  harmony  with  those  taught  by  the  Koran.  Thus 
Averroes  asserts  again  and  again  the  eternity  of  the 
universe;  although,  as  Maimonides  demonstrated  in 
his  ‘‘Guide”  (ii.  28,  121-127).  Aristotle  himself  is 
not  very  decisive  on  this  point.  Averroes  goes  still 
further  and  declares  that  not  only  is  matter  eternal, 
hut  that  form  even  is  potentially  existent,  other¬ 
wise  there  would  he  creation  c.r  nihih>  (“  I)e  (Ado  et 


Mundo,”  p.  197).  Maimonides  advocates  man’s  ab¬ 
solute  free-will,  hut  Averroes  restricted  that  free¬ 
dom.  “Our soul,”  says  the  latter,  “can  have  prefer¬ 
ences  indeed,  hut  its  acts  are  limited  by  the  fatality 
of  exterior  circumstances;  for  if  its  deeds  were  the 
production  of  its  will  alone,  they  would  he  a  crea¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  first  cause,  or  God  ”  (Joseph 
M idler,  ih.  Arabic  text.  p.  110).  Maimonides.  like 
Avicenna,  places  the  existence  of  all  creatures  in  the 
category  of  the  that  of  God,  in  that  of  the 

necessary  (”  Moreh,”  ii..  Introduction, propositions  19 
and  20 ).  A  vei  n  >es  c;  mil  >at  s  A  viccn  na  *s  classi Heat  ion 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  every  being  having  a 
cause,  its  existence  is  necessary  (“  Dcstructio  l)e- 
struetionis”  at  the  end  of  the  ”  I)isputatio,?*  x.). 

However,  it  was  due  to  Maimonides  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Averroes  found  admirers  during  four  cen¬ 
turies  among  the  Jews,  who  by  their  translations 
and  commentaries  preserved  bis  writings  from 
destruction  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Christian 
world. 

Bui  if  Averroes  owed  the  preservation  of  his  wri¬ 
tings  to  the  Jews,  Jewish  literature,  in  its  turn,  is 
indebted  to  him,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  many 
valuable  contributions.  In  addition  to  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  Averroes’  works  and  commentaries  on  them 
— which  in  themselves  form  a  fairly  large  library — 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
witnessed  the  production  of  numerous  essays  and 
treatises  inspired  by  Averroism.  The  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  philosophy  to  Jewish  literature  was  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon,  the  same  who  translated  [Maimonides* 
“3Ioreh.”  Tibbon  published,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  “Encyclopedia  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,**  which  frequently  is  nothing  but  literal  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Averroes,  whom  tin*  author  declares  to 
he  tin?  most  reliable  interpreter  of  Aris- 
First  tot le.  A  little  later,  1*232,  appeared 

Transla-  the  first  real  translation,  by  Jacob  ben 
tors.  Abba  Mari  Anatoli,  a  son-in-law  of 
Ibn  Tibbon.  lie  was  a  Provencal,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Naples,  and  engaged  by  Frederick  II.  to  pop¬ 
ularize  Arabian  science.  In  1260,  Mows  ibn  Tibbon 
translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Short  Commen¬ 
tary.  About  the  same  time,  Solomon  ben  Joseph 
ben  Job,  originally  from  Granada,  but  living  in 
Beziers,  translated  of  the  Short  Commentary  that 
on  Aristotle’s  treatise.  “  De  Cielo  et  Mundo,”  under 
the  title  of  Q^ym  D'D^iT  In  1284,  Zerahia  ben 
Isaac  of  Barcelona  translated  of  the  Middle  Com¬ 
mentaries  that  on  Aristotle's  “  Physics.”  as  w ell  as 
Averroes*  treatises,  “  DcCieloet  Mundo” and  “Meta¬ 
physics.”  The  same  Anatoli  translated  in  1298  Aver¬ 
roes*  “ Abridgment  of  Logie,”  under  the  title  of 
■YIVP  jl'jn :  mid  in  1300.  under  the  title  of  D«n  D. 
the  commentaries  upon  books  xi.-xix.  of  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Animals.” 

Other  writers  of  this  century  that  expounded 
Averroes  were  Judah  ben  Solomon  Cohen  of  Toledo, 
author  of  “Peripatetic  Encyclopedia,”  1247;  and 
Shcm-Tob  ben  Joseph  b.  Falaquera  (1224-95),  av ho 
inserts  lengthy  extracts  from  Averroes  in  his  books, 
the  “Moreh  ha-Morch,”  “Hanhagat  lia-Guf  wclia- 
Ncfcsh,”  and  the  “Scfer  Ilama'alot.” 

The  study  of  Averroism  was  so  wide-spread  that, 
not  content  with  the  foregoing  translations,  the  first 
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1ml f  nf  t lit- f..urT«  t  ill h  (M  ill my  produced  a  new  scrips-  : 
KalmivniU'l*.  Kalmivmus.  s* »n  of  Me’ir  of  Arles  (  I2i  *-  j 
‘imij-Iar.fi.  in  1314,  under  the  following  titles.  : 
the  Grind  Commentaries  mi  1  la*  "Organon  ip'iH).  i 
rh«*  ~  Physics '*  (y^cnk  the  “  Metaphys-  | 
New  Series  i.s"  ijnCH  “tnsr  TCb  and  the  trea 
of  Trans-  tix-s  *’  D<*  Cudo  et  Mund<».  *  Gciicra- 
lations.  ri.»n:md  Corruption.”  "  Meteors.'1  “'I  he 
Sail."  and  “The  Letter  oil  Union."  ! 
etc.  11.  Sasaut  l  h.  Judah  h.  Meslmllam  of  Marseilles  j 
translate!  sle-  >h«dt  Commentary  on  the  “Xikoma-  j 
cl, can  Et  hi—."  under  tin*  t  it  lo  nTOH  D-  and  the  para-  j 
I ih rax*  of  PLsr«/>  "  Repul  die.”  under  the  tit le  of  rOrOH  j 
T«*lr»»s  Tndrosi  of  Arles  translated  in  1  JJi,  j 
under  the  i hut  titles.  the  commentaries  on  the  ; 

"Topics”  the  "Sophisms”  (nj?t2nni.  the  ! 

**  Khet otic"  and  “  Poet ies"  (Virn).  laad-  | 

dition  to  ili.--.*  a  crowd  of  other  translators  of  unccr-  j 
tain  dale  Jjk*-xx ix*«lc voted  th(*mselves  to  the  study  of  j 
the  works  «»f  A  verrocs.  Shein  Tol>  Isaac  of  Tortosa  . 
-translated  th»-  cmmeiitary  on  the  "  Physics,”  and  | 
the  treaty*  «m  the  "Soul  ”;  Jacob  b.  Shein  Tol),  the  j 
"First  Analvries”;  Judah  ben  Tallin  Maimon,  the 
-  I  Mix  sics."  ife*  treatises  on  "  Heaven  ”  and  on  "•Gen¬ 
eration  ;  M'*"**s  ben  Taliora  b.  Samuel  b.  Sliudai  the 
t  real is<*  on  -  Heaven  ” ;  Moses  b.  Solomon  of  Salon, 
the  "  Metaphysics r:  Judah  b.  Jacob,  books  xi.-xix. 
on  "Animals-;  Solomon  b.  Moses  Alguari,  the  trea¬ 
tise  "DcSrmno  ct  Yigilia.” 

The  <4 -coral  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the 
croldeii  ag«-  of  Averroism  among  tin*  Jews.  There 
were  no  mor«-  translations,  but  scholars  innumerable 
vied  with  one  another  in  commenting  on  tlic  emu- 
meiitarh**?  and  applying  the  teachings  of, those  com¬ 
mentaries  I*,  theology.  Levi  hell  Gerson  of  Pag¬ 
nols  (Gerx.nides)  wrote  such  commentaries,  as  well 
as  some  iq-m  the  original  works  of  A  verrocs,  as, 
for  instance,  mi  the  “Substantia  Orbis.”  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  ~ Possibility  of  Union,”  etc.;  Joseph 
Caspi.  in  ih«-  middle  of  the  century,  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  u|»*»ri  Aristotle’s  u  Ethics”  and  Plato  s" Pol¬ 
itics,”  after  A  verrocs*  method.  In  1344,  Closes  of 
Xarbomic  iMcsscr  Vidal)  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
“Possibility  of  Union,”  etc*.;  and  in  1349  on  the 
“Substantia  Orbis,”  and  on  other  physical  treatises. 

The  “  Physics.”  the  "  Ethics,”  the  com- 
The  Golden  inciitary  upon  “Alexander  of  Aphro- 

Age  of  disias  on  the  Intellect,”  underwent  a 
Averroism.  complete  remodeling  at  his  hands.  As 
directly  due  to  Averroism  must  he 
mentioned:  Theethical  and  rhetorical  work  by  Jeda- 
yah  Pciiiui  0261-1321),  entitled  “  Behinat  Olam  ” 
(Examination  of  the.*  World),  and  liis“Iggcrct  ha- 
Hitna/clut  “  (b  tteron  Self-Exculpation),  defending 
philosophy  against  the  vehement  attack  of  Solomon 
b.  Adrct:  al^>  Joseph  Caspi's  double  commentaries 
on  Maimonidcs*  "Guide”;  Levi  ben  Gerson's  philo¬ 
sophical  commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch — wherein 
theautlioradmitsthe eternity  of  the  universe,  flic  nat¬ 
ural  gift  of  prophecy,  original  matter  without  form, 
and  the  iui|M«ssihility  of  “Creation”;  and  finally. 
Moses  XarU-ni's  commentary  upon  the  “Guide.” 

The  fifteenth  century,  though  still  rich  in  produc¬ 
tions  of  Averroism,  gave  signs  of  decadence.  Bold¬ 
ness  had  vanished  from  the  world  of  letters,  and 
every  autle-r  f«  It  himself  constrained  to  break  a  lance 


for  religion.  In  1455  Joseph  hen  Shem-Tob  of  Se¬ 
govia  commented  oil  the  "  Ethics, -  according  to  his 
own  statement,  to  supply  A  verrocs*  omissions;  he 
likewise  commented  on  the  “  Possibility  of  Lnion.  * 
and  on  tin*  analysis  of  Alexander's 
Displaced  hook  on  the  Intellect,  llis  son  Shorn - 
by  'Fob,  as  well  as  Muses  Falaqucra  and 
Theology.  Michael  ha  -Kohe.il,  wrote  Avermistie 
treatises  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
Elia  del  Mcdigo,  of  Home,  the  last  representative  of 
Averroism  among  Jews,  wrote*  in  14*5 a  commentary 
on  the  "Substantia  Orbis”;  ill  1492  a  treat ise  on  the 
“  Intellect.”  on  "Prophecy,”  and  on  various  other 
works.  ( >f  other  Avcrroistie  writings  there  were  the 
same  Shom-Tob’s  commentary  on  the  "Guide'  :  Elia 
del  Medigo's  -  Behinat  ha  Pat  Abraham  Shalom 
ben  Isaac's  theological  and  philosophical  disserta¬ 
tions;  and  the  "Miklal  Yoti,”  by  Mcnabem  b.  Abni- 
ham  Bonfous  of  Perpignan. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Averroism  gave  place  to 
theology.  People  read  and  studied  A  verrocs,  but 
very  evidently  only  to  bunt  out  bis  weak  points  and 
disprove  him.  Isaac  Abravanel,  largely  indebted  as 
lie  was  in  bis  commentary  on  the  “Guide  ’  to  A  ver¬ 
rocs,  docs  not  scruple  toattack  him  freipiently  in  his 
“  Shaiimyim  Hadashim  ”  and  other  works.  Abraham 
Bibago,  who  commented  on  Aristotle's  ‘‘Analytica 
Post eriora,”  abuses  Averroism  in  his  ^  Derek  Emu- 
na.”  Moses  Almosiiino,  about  153*,  comments  on 
A1  Gaz/ali's  “  Happalat-ha-Filosotim  ”  (Destruction 
of  the  Philosophers),  and  uses  it  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Many  other,  hut  more 
insignificant,  writers  essayed  to  drag  the  colossus  to 
tin*  ground,  but  the  traces  stamped  by  A  verrocs  on 
Jewish  literature  are  irremovable. 

Bihlioukaimiy:  Munk,  in  Diet inmia ire  ifes  Science# 

1*44-47,  jji.  157  t  t  >*  </.;  idem.  Mi  la nyes,  Paris.  1S5‘.I;  Henan, 
A  re  rents  it  rAnrnfisiiu.  Paris.  ISM;  Steinsetineiiler,  Jew¬ 
ish  Literature,  D union.  1S54  :  idem,  Hehraische  I.Yhcrw/- 
zuinint.  Perl  in,  1SU5;  J.  Muller,  Arrrrne*  Philasnjihiis , 
I.eipsie.  1S74 :  idem,  Wiilnsojihie  uml  lidigitm ;  "'"n  ci.\  viii. 
t*:i  et  ."mm/.  ;  •'jin,  ii.  4  et  saj. 

K.  I  Bit. 

AVESTA :  The  canonical  book  of  the  religious 
sect  known  as  the  Parsecs,  more  frequently  though 
less  precisely  called  Zend-Avesta — an  inversion  of 
the  Pahlavi  phrase"  A vistak  vaZand,”  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Commentary  or  the  Law  and  Its  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  Avesta  is  the  Zoroastrian  Bible  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Pahlavi,  or  Middle  Persian,  writings, 
as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  by  the  Talmud. 

The  Avesta  has  special  claims  upon  the  interest  of 
Jewish  scholars,  there  being  certain  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  Avesta  and  the  Old 
Jewish  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  points 
Interest,  that  are  striking  or  close  enough  to  call 
forth  frequent  comment.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Avesta.  as  the  saereil  hook  of  early  Persia, 
must  command  attention  because  of  the  historical 
points  of  contact  between  the  Jewsand  the  Persians. 
Note  especially  such  passages  as  the  following:  Isa. 
xlv.  1,  13,  2S;  II  Cliron.  xxxvi.  22,  23;  Ezra  i. 
1-11 ;  v.  13-17;  vi.  1-15;  and  perhaps  Ezek.  viii.  16. 
See  Persian  Religion. 

The  Avesta  represents  the  ancient  priestly  code  of 
the  Magi ;  for  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathushtra.  as  his  name 
is  called  in  the  original  texts,  has  stood  in  history  as 
the  typical  Magian,  as  the  sage,  priest,  prophet,  and 
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lawgiver  nf  ancient  Iran.  According  to  the  more  j 
mvnt  views  on  the  subject,  which  a  ."Tec  with  tin* 
traditional  date  for  his  era,  he  Hour-  , 
The  ishcd  about  (i(50-5s:j  u.(  .  ;  though  the  j 
Typical  common  tendency  is  to  believe  that  he 
IMag-ian.  lived  and  taught  at  a  much  earlier  ! 

period.  It  is  certain  that  King  Artax-  . 
(.r\,s  and  t  In*  later  Aelnemenian  rulers  professed  his  , 
laiili:  less  certain  is  it  according  to  some  sclndars  ; 
whether  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  still  less  whether  t 
('\rns.  were  really  followers  of  the  Avesta  and 
inline  Z«»r« »ast rians,  although  much  may  be  said 
in  ] In*  atliiinative  It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  they 
w ,  it*  all  worshipers  of  Ahuramazda.  or  < )rmu/.d.  the  | 
supreme  God  of  the  Avesta;  and  this  makes  the  j 
pa^aircs  in  Isaiah  (xliv.  2*:  xlv.  1.  13)  relating  to 
(Vnts  doubly  interest  ini*.  In  the  Old  Persian  in-  j 
>.  ripiions  tin*  .Mazda  worship  of  Darius  is  most  pro-' 
n  amccd.  For  t  hose  reasons  still  more  importance  is 
i . i  be  attached  to  the  Avesta  in  the  history  of  relig¬ 
ious  thought,  especially  when  the  power  and  the 
\>.  i« le  spread  intluence  of  the  Persian  empire  in  early 
!im«  <  an*  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  h«x»k  itself  the  Avesta  represents  j 
a  direct-  revelation  from  Ahuramazda  to  Zurathusbtra.  j 
Tin* sacred  text  ( Vend.  xxii.  10)  mentions  “the  Forest  { 
and  the  Mountain  of  the  Two  Holy  Communing  ; 
{ )fu*s  *  — ( )rmuzd  and  Zoroaster — 'where  special  inter-  I 
e*  ;r-e  t h r« *n irli  inspired  vision  was  held  between  the  j 
i  b I* lliead  and  bis  prophetic  representative  on  cart h,  j 
a-  between  Yuwii  and  Moses  on  Sinai.  Later  tra-  j 
dh;t*n  repeats  t he  view  that  the  sacred  book  was  the  { 
i'  -ult  of  inspiration.  for  the  Pahla vi  texts  (Dk.  vii.  j 
3  ‘il-t'rl;  viii.  51;  Zsj>.  xxiv.  51)  recount  not  only  : 
ii -a  Zoroaster  communed  with  ( Irinuzd,  but  like  the  j 
Z'»»t.asirian  Gat  has  they  tell  also  of  ecstatic  visions  : 
<•!  the  six  archangels  and  of  other  revelations  which  j 
were  vouchsafed  to  him.  According  to  a  tradition  j 
preserved  in  tin*  Paldavi  writings  (Dk.  Ilk.  3,  end,  1 
•  junii-d  by  West,  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East/’  xxxvii., 
Introd.  30-32),  the  Avesta  itself  was  committed  to 
writing  at  the  instance  of  King  Yishtaspa.  whom 
Zoroaster  converted  to  the  faith  and  who  became  j 
Zoroaster's  patron.  The  king's  own  prime  minister,  1 
.iftmaspa,  had  a  hand  in  the  redaction  as  scribe,  and  | 
Zoroaster's  mantle  descended  upon  him.  so  that  he  j 
succeeded  tin*  great  priest  in  the  pontifical  ollice  on  ; 
the  latter's  death  (Dk.  iv.  21;  v.  34;  vii.  5,  11).  , 

It  is  said  by  Tabari. and  by  Bundarl  after  him.  that  ; 
Yishtaspa  caused  two  copies  of  the  holy  texts  to  be  ; 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  upon  12,000  ox -hides  (see 

continued  by  Pliny’s  statement  that  Zoroaster  com¬ 
pel  no  less  than  2,000,000  verses  (X.  11.  xxx.  2).  j 
These  t  wo  archetype  eopies.mentioned  j 
Traditions  in  tlui  Dinkard.  the  Arta-Vlraf,  and 
About  the  Shatroiha-i-Airan,  were  to  serve  | 
Origin,  as  the  standard  priestly  codes  of  ; 

Yishtiispa’s  realm.  The  faith  was  to  ! 
be  promulgated  throughout  the  world  in  accord-  ! 
unce  with  the  teaching  of  these.  There  is  likewise*  j 
a  tradition  (see  Dk.,  references  above)  to  the  effect  !. 
that  one  of  these  original  copies  came  into  the  hands 
<»f  the  Greeks  and  was  translated  into  their  tongue. 
Support  for  this  tradition  may  perhaps  he  found  in  j 
tla*  Arabic  lexicon  of  Bar-Bahlfil  (003).  according  to  1 


which  the  Avesta  of  Zoroaster  was  composed  in  seven 
tongues.  Syriac.  Persian.  Aramean.  Segestunian. 
Mercian.  (Leek,  and  Hebrew.  A  still  earlier  Svriac 
manuscript  commentary  on  tin*  New  Testament  by 
Tshrrdad.  bishop  of  Hadatha,  near  Mosul  (S52).  simi¬ 
larly  speaks  of  tin*  Avesta  as  having  be«*n  written 
liy  Zoroaster  in  twelve  different  languages.  As  for 
tin*  other  archetype  copy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
tin*  principal  one,  the  direct  statement,  again  of  the 
Pahla  vi  treatise  Dinkard,  says  that  it  was  burned  by 
Alexander  the  Great  when  In*  invaded  Inin. 

Whatever  may  he  the  value  of  these  traditions  re¬ 
garding  tin*  Avesta,  tile  fate  of  the  sacred  hook  was 
connected  with  the  history  of  tin*  people,  and  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fortunes  of  Iran.  The  five 
centuries  that  followed  tin*  invasion  of  Alexander 
with  the  government  of  the  Seleucida*  and  the  sway 
of  the  Part hians  were  dark  ones  for  Zoroastrianism. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  for 
The  making  tin*  strong  claim  that  Darmc- 
Fate  of  the  steter  does  to  the  effect  that  the  tradi- 

Avesta.  tion  was  lost.  It  is  known  that  the 
last  of  the  Parthian  mnnarehs  were 
tilled  with  tin*  true  Zoroastrian  spirit;  and  it  can  he 
proved  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  writings,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  wisdom  of  Zoroaster  lived  on 
during  the  long  period  between  Alexander  and  the 
rise  of  theMIouse  of  Sassan  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  The  entire  Sassanian  period  was  a  most 
flourishing  time  for  the  creed  which  was  now  re¬ 
stored  to  its  pristine  glory.  But  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  with  the  vise  of  Islam,  the  Avesta  gave  place 
in  Persia  to  the  Koran;  Ormuxd  sank  before  Allah; 
and  Zoroaster  yielded  to  Mohammed.  A  number  of 
the  faithful  ciierishers  of  the  sacred  lire,  however, 
sought  safety  in  flight  from  Iran  and  found  refuge 
in  India,  where  they  are  still  known  by  their  ancient 
name  htrsi  :  it  is  they  that  are  the  conservators  of 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Avestan  texts  that  have 
passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes. 

Much  had  been  lost  through  Alexander,  it  was 
claimed;  but  the  number  of  texts  that  were  still  ex¬ 
tant  was  nevertheless  considerable,  and  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  ancient  Avesta  fairly  well.  The  canon 
was  divided  into  twenty-one  unshs%  or  books.  These 
again  were  subdivided  into  three  classes,  each  com¬ 
prising  seven  books.  The  first  group  (“Gat ha  ”  or 
‘•Gasan**)  was  theological;  the  second  (uI)at **)  was 
legal;  the  third  (“  Iladlm -mat  lira  *')  was  of  a  some¬ 
what  miscellaneous  character.  In  this  threefold 
classification  of  tin*  nasks,  Darmcsteter  soiight^  to 

and  lie  compared  tin*  classification  of  the -Biblical 
texts  into  “Torah”  (Law),  “Xebiim”  (Prophets), 
and  “  Kctubim.”  But  of  this Sassanian  Avesta  there 
is  much  less  extant  now  because  of  the  havoc 
wrought,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  Zoroastrianism 
and  the  Avesta  by  the  Mohammedan  compicst  and 
the  Koran.  To-day  only  two  of  tin*  twenty -one 
nasks  are  in  any  degree  comjrlete.  These  are  the 
Ycndldad,  or  law  against  demons,  and  the  Stot 
Yasht,  which  answers  to  Yasna  (xiv.-lix yet  these 
show  signs  of  being  very  imperfect.  There  exists 
also,  in  addition  to  these  two  remnants,  unimpor¬ 
tant  part  of  another  nask — this  is  the  Bakun  ^  aslit ; 
and  portions  or  fragments  of  others.  There  thus 
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exist  specimens  of  about  lift  cell  of  the  « >ri  tjinsil 
nasks.  This  mate  rial,  moreover,  is  supplemented 
bv  various  passages  that  have  been  translated  from 
the  original  A  vesta  into  Pahlavi  and  are  thus  pre¬ 
served;  or  bv  quotations  of  t  lie  A  vesta  text  itself 
incorporated  into  the  Pahlavi  treatises.  All  this 
hears  hut  a  small  proportion  to  the  A  vesta  of  Zo- 
roaster's  time,  and  the  remnant  is  but  small  in  ex¬ 
tent  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

What  is  still  extant  is  commonly  divided  into  the 
following  six  classes:  (1)  Yasna.  including  the 
Hat  has,  or  Zornastrian  Psalms;  (2)  \  Ispcrcd ;  (3) 
Yashts;  (4)  minor  texts;  (.“>)  Ycmlldfid;  ((»)  frag¬ 
ments. 

The  Yasna— a  liturgical  work,  comprising  seventy- 
two  chapters — contains  texts  used  by  the  “dastflr, 
or  priest,  in  connection  chiefly  with 
The  Extant  the  sacrifice  of  “lianina.”  In  the 
Avesta.  midst  of  the  Yasna  the  Oat  has  are 
inserted.  These  are  the  Zornastrian 
psalms,  and  they  represent  the  verses  of  Zoroaster  s 
own  preaching  and  teaching,  embodying  especially 
his  belief  in  a  new  and  better  life;  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah,  or  Saoshvant ;  the  annihilation  of  Satan 
and  the  evil  principle,  Angro-Mainyush,  and  the 
Druj,  “  Falsehood’’  (see  Aukiman);  and  the  general 
restoration  of  the  world  for  ever  and  ever.  For 
theologians  the  Gathas  are  the  most  interesting 
and  important  part  of  the  A  vesta:  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  by  far  the  most  ditlieult. 

Hess  characteristic  is  the  short  book  known  as 
the  Y Ispcrcd.  It  consists  of  brief  invocations  and 
olTcrings  of  homage  to  "all  the  lords'  (“ vlspe  ra- 
tavf>”),  as  the  name  implies.  The  Yashts,  or  Praises, 
twenty  one  in  number,  contain  praises  of  tin*  angels 
or  glorification  of  the  spirits,  and  personified  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  the  faith.  They  are  generally  written  in 
meter,  with  some  claim  to  poetic  merit.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  t  hirtceiith,  or  Farvadln  ^  asht, 
on  the  worship  of  the  spirits  (**  travashis  ’ ).  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Persian  faith,  which  this 
Yasht  contains,  lias  been  brought  by  Paul  tie  Pa- 
garde  into  connection  with  the  Ptirim  festival.  An¬ 
other  Yasht  (Yt.  lit)  is  in  praise  of  the  kingly  glory 
(**  hvarenah  "),  the  halo,  sheen,  or  majesty  which 
surrounds  and  protects  the  king  as  a  mark  of  divine 
favor  (compare  Moses’  shining  face.  Kx.  xxxiv.  211). 
The  Vcndldad,  in  twenty -two  chapters,  is  an  Ira¬ 
nian  Pentateuch,  and  it  contains  numerous  parallels 
of  interest  to  the  Biblical  student. 

The  real  pioneer  exegete  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 

lowed  Burnouf and  Bask;  later  came  Haug,  Wester- 
guard.  Spiegel,  Both.  Ilubsehmann,  I)e  Harley.;  or 
more  recently.  West.  Mills  (a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
Pahlavi).  and  csj>ecially  Geldncr  and  dames  Parme- 
steter.  The  latter's  theory  of  the  late  origin  of  the 
A  vesta  (in**  Lc  Zend-Avesta."  iii,,  Introduction,  and 
“Sac-red  Books  «»f  the  Hast,”  2d  ed.,  iv..  Introduction) 
can  not  be  said  to  have  found  much  favor  among 
specialists  or  support  among  those  best  qualified  to 
judge;  but  he  has  brought  out  numerous  likenesses 
between  the  A  vesta  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Ilmi.incinmiY:  an«l  Mills  in  the  Sacral  TftntLsttf 

tin  East. ’.I  v<»ls..  1SNO  *14  ;  or  Darmesteter’s  French  version. 
/„♦•  Znnl-Ansta.  Paris.  lsltMKt:  Wiixlisrtiiiiiiiin.  Znrtms- 
tri*ehe  St  ml  it  ii.  Berlin,  ISiKt;  Spiegel,  Entnindie  Alta - 


tlnnnshunde.  1S7I  79.  i.-iii.:  i<!cni.  A  vesta.  3  vo]s..  Lefi*i«\ 
\srt'4  W.  (Jcigi-r,  astiranisdn  Kidhn\  1SS2:  O.  H.  Schnrr, 
in  H'-ihthiz,  is*a».  viii.  1-13):  (JH.Int-r,  Aw<*ta-Litteratur. 
•mi]  .Jackson.  lranisdie  /»*# in  Umiiruiidrissder  Iran. 
l‘hih>l<;,ir.  stnisliunr.  1SHT.  •>.»;  Alex.  Kohnt.  The  Zendnn da 
awl  the  First  Me  vat  Chapter*  nf  t;enesis  iiiJ.  (J.  /f.Ji.gg*. 

k.  A.  V.  w.  J. 

AVIANUS,  HIERONYMUS  :  Christian  Orien¬ 
tal  scholar;  lived  at  Lcipsie  at  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ccii- 
turv.  He  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew  versification, 
and  published  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled. 
•‘Clovis  Poeseos  Sacra*.  Triu m  Principalium  Lingua- 
rum  Orieiitalium.  etc.,  ita  Disposita  ut  Simul  Lexiri 
Vulgaris  Csum  Admit  tat.  Exhihciis;  qua  A  peril  ur 
via,  etc.,  Onmis  Generis  Carmina,  etc.,  Scrilandi” 
(Lcipsie,  1627). 

Biiu.ioukaimi  v  :  SleinsrJmeiili*r.  JlihtUn/raph.  Jhindtnich.jK  h». 

T  l.  Bn. 

AVICEBRON,  SOLOMON  IBN  GABIROL. 

See  Gahikok. 

AVICENNA  (ABU  ALI  IBN  ABDAL¬ 
LAH  IBN  SINA):  Physician  and  philosopher 
of  note;  born  at  Bokhara  in  UNO;  died  in  1037.  His 
works,  which  were  brought  to  Spain  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  their  publication,  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  Jewish  thought  ill  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  philosophical  investigations  are  embodied  in  a 
great  encyclopedic  work  entitled  “  A1  Sliefa  (I hid¬ 
ing),  a  term  which  in  the  Latin  translation  has  1mc» 
corrupted  into  “Sufliooiitia.”  This  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  prepared  by  the  aid  of  Jewish  interpreters,  has 
been  frequently  used  by  Jewish  authors,  notably 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  in  his“Yikkawn  ha-Mayyim. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  namely,  logic,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  In  addition  to  the 
“ Sliefa*. ”  there  is  a  smaller  encyclopedia.  “Al-Na- 
jah,”  which,  under  tin*  title  “Healing  of  the  Soul.'’ 
was,  in  1330,  translated  by  Todros  Todrosi  in  Borne. 

In  regard  to  Avicenna's  importance  as  a  philos¬ 
opher,  Maimonides  and  Shem-TobFalaquera  have 
both  expressed  their  views.  Maimonides  says:  **  The 
works  of  Avicenna,  although  distinguished  by  toler¬ 
able  accuracy  as  well  as  by  subtlety  of  speculation, 
are  nevertheless  inferior  to  those  of  Abu-Xasral- 
Farabi;  they  are  useful,  however,  and  deserve  to 
be  studied.”  This  opinion  is  shared 
His  by  Slicm -Toll  Falaqucra,  who  declares 
Importance  that  Avicenna’s  works  are  “exact,  but 
as  a  Phi-  incomprehensible  to  those  unfamiliar 
losopher.  with  logic.'7  Of  greater  importance 
art*  the  medical  works  of  Avicenna, 

domain  by  the  honorary  title  of  “  Prince  of  Physi¬ 
cians.”  I  lis  chief  medical  publication  is  the  “  Canon." 
a  complete  system  of  medicine,  which,  in  1270.  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Nathan  ha-Meati  (“of 
I  Cento”).  Partsof  the  work  were  translated  also  by 
two  other  Jewish  scholars,  and  numerous  commcii- 
j  taries  have  from  time  to  time  been  written  upon  it. 

I  In  addition  to  this  work,  Avicenna  has  left  a  smaller 
medical  com)M*ndium  in  ten  volumes,  and  has  even 
given  expression  to  his  medical  knowledge  in  rime, 
j  The  last -mentioned  publications  were  likewise  per- 
I  petuated  in  Hebrew  translations. 

|  The  "(’anon  ’*  ("  El  Kaiiun  ti't  Tib*  ”),  the  greatest 
I  literary  production  of  Avicenna,  is  a  colossal  work. 
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which  for  live  centuries  was  accepted  as  a  guide  in 
European  universities,  and  which  was  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  tin?  universities  of  Louvain  and 
The  Montpellier  until  about  1(550.  It  con- 
“  Canon.”  sists  of  five  books,  subdivided  into  fu- 
nun  or  fen  (sections),  tractatus,  sunnna. 
and  caput.  Of  these?  volumes  the  first  and  second 
treat  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  hygiene:  the 
third  and  fourth,  of  the  methods  of  treatiu.tr  disease; 
and  the  fifth,  of  materia  medica.  The  many  points 
of  excellence  possessed  by  the  voluminous  work  and 
its  admirable  lilerary  style  make  it  possible  to  un¬ 
derstand  readily  the  reason  for  its  great  popularitv 
both  in  the  Oriental  schools  and  among  the  Occiden¬ 
tal  Arabists  of  a  later  date.  It  was  amon.ir  the  lat¬ 
ter.  rather  than  in  Arabian  Spain — where  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Averrocs  was  predominant — that  Avicenna's 
works  attained  their  greatest  popularity. 

In  some  respects  the  “(’anon  ”  of  Avicenna  is  not 
unlike  the  works  of  his  predecessors  Kha/.cs  and 
Ali.  although  excelling  the  “El-IIawi”  (Continens), 
or  ** Summary. ”  of  the  former  by  greater  exactness 
•  >f  method. 

This  power  of  systematization  was  due  perhaps 
!*»  his  mastery  of  logic — a  domain  in  which  his  ac¬ 
quirements  entitled  him  to  be  ranked 
Logic  and  as  one  of  the  principal  forerunners  of 
Meta-  Albertus  Magnus  and  his  immediate 
physics.  successors,  all  of  whom  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  their  formulas  large! v 
from  Avicenna's  works.  Tin*  logic  of  Avicenna  is 
distinguished  by  great  comprehensiveness  of  scope, 
and  by  a  scrupulously  conscientious  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  author — who  here  evidently  follows  the 
«■  vain  pie  of  All*  arabi — to  present  the  subject  clearlv, 
comprehensively,  and  circumstantially. 

A>  regards  the  fundamental  tenets  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  Avicenna  taught  that  matter,  the  principle  of 
individuation,  does  not  directly  emanate  from  the 
t »od head,  although  it  is  in  its  primal  origin  eternal, 
and  includes  within  itself  all  possibilities  of  devel¬ 
opment.  In  other  words,  he  held  that  while  all 
things  are  primarily  traceable  to  the  agency  of  an 
immutable  Deity,  they  can  not.  owe  their  existence 
t*»  the  immediate  intlucncc of  such  a  Deity,  inasmuch 
a>  the  immutable  can  not  itself  create  substances 
subject  to  the  element- of  change.  The  first  and  on Iv 
immediate  product  of  (Sod.  t  herefore,  is  the  xvorld- 
soul  or  world-intelligence,  which  unwinds  an  endless 
{  bain  of  creation  throughout  all  the  celestial  spheres 
down  to  the  earth.  The  cause  that  produces,  how- 
<  ver.  must  also  conserve,  for  cause  and  effect  are 
identical ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  world  itself, 
like  God,  must  be  eternal. 

Avicenna's  psychological  views,  expressed  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  work  on  physics  (the  second  part 
“f  the  Shcfak  ’  in  t  he  so-called  “  Liber  Sextus  Nat  u- 
.i,,m  l*-Xl,rt‘‘d  great  intlucncc  upon  Jewish  sclml- 
ars.  In  his  preface  to  this  book  the 
■Psy-  Latin  translator,  Johannes  Ilispalcn- 
cnology.  sis.  declares  that  it  contains  “Quid- 
quid  Aristoteles  dixit  in  libro  sun  de 
amma  ct  de  sensing  sensato  et  do  intellectu  et  intel- 
“  a  In  addition  to  this,  Avicenna’s  principal 
'V>r  <>n  psychology,  lit*  wrote  a  number  of  disserta- 
ions  on  tin*  soul,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 


translated  into  Hebrew;  and  although  in  general 
based  upon  the  psychological  theories  of  Aristotle. 
Avicenna’s  views  are  in  many  respects  original.  As 
an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  his  division  of 
the  souls  attributes  into  four  classes:  namclv,  the 
external  powers,  or  live  senses;  the  internal  powers; 
the  motive  powers,  and  the  intellectual  powers. 
Avicenna  was  also  the  first  philosopher  after  Galen 
to  indicate  the  three  cavities  of  the  brain  as  tin*  seat 
ol  the  soul's  functions;  his  opinions  on  this  as  on 
other  subjects  being  later  adopted  by  Jewish  authors, 
and  more  part  ieularly  by  Shcm-Tob  Falaquera.who  iii 
bis  work  on  psychology  shows  himself  a  true  adher¬ 
ent  of  A  vicenna.  Like  the  latter.  Falaqiiera  proceeds 
upon  the  principle.  “  Have  cognizance  of  yourself, 
and  you  will  have  cognizance  of  your  Maker, ’’  here¬ 
by  establishing  psychology  as  an  introduction  to 
metaphysics. 

The  works  of  Avicenna  not  infrequently  contain 
eonllieting  theories' — a  fact  explained  bv  Averrocs 
(tlie  keenest  opponent  of  the  great  philosopher)  upon 
tlu*  ground  that  Avicenna  was  afraid  to  avow  his 
opinions,  as  In*  desired  to  preserve  the  favor  of  all 
parties  and  to  offend  none.  Indeed,  it  was  early 
asserted  that  Avicenna's  true  views  were  not  con- 
|  tabled  in  the  “Shefa*  ”  at  all,  but  were  to  be  found 
in  the  mystical  work  entitled  “Oriental  Wisdom  or 
Philosophy” — a  work  which  now  exists  neither  in 
Arabic  nor  in  Latin,  only  a  fragment  having  been 
preserved  in  a  Hebrew  manuscript  (Steinschneider, 
“Jiidische  Literal ur,”  p.  301). 

1  Inis  it  appears  that  Avicenna’s  Neoplatonic  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution  gradually  led  him  to  mysticism,  and 
as  adherent  of  the  new  Platonic  system  the  soul  of 
the  Fuiionalisi  and  that  of  the  mystic  were  st range] v 
blended  in  him,  which  caused  him  to  become  the 
originator  of  the  ultimately  fatal  doctrine  .of  the 
twofold  truth— -a  doctrine  focused  in  the  sentence 
“Secundum  lidem  verum;  secundum  nitionem 
falsum”  (True  according  to  faith;  false  according 
to  reason),  and  later  employed  in  defense  of  his 
own  bold  opinions  by  Isaac  Albalag  (compare  Joel, 
“Hasdai  Crescas,”  p.  7). 

ttinuouRAiMiv:  Stotnsehnefder,  JTt  hr.  t'ehrrs.  pp.  17-20,  677- 
701  ;  Munk,  Mrhni[Hs  tie  Pltib  rapine,  pp.  ;i52-tJ66;  Kauf- 
rnnnn,  TUetthutie  ties  Hahi/a  iltti  Pah wltt,  pp.  J  1*6-201 ;  Carra 
d<*  Vaux-Avirenne  (Paris,  10**0,). 

k.  A.  Lo. 

AVIGDOR,  ELXM  D’ :  Engineer  and  communal 
worker  (died  in  London  Feb.  (J,  1895);  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Count  Salamon  Ilenri  d’Avigdor  and  of 
Rachel,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Gold* 
smid.  He  was  educated  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  University  of  London.  Having  ’been 
articled  to  the  engineer  Hawkshaw,  D’Avigdor  in 
1S(»2  went,  first  to  Hull,  then  to  Rangoon  (Rurma) 
in  connection  with  his  professional  work.  He  super¬ 
vised  the  construction  of  railways  in  Syria  and  in 
Transylvania,  and  of  water- works  in  Vienna.  It 
was  D’Avigdor *s  railway  experience  added  to  his 
interest  in  Palestine  as  chief  of  the  Chovevi  Zion 
Association  which  led  him  to  con  t  met  in  mil  way 
work  in  Syria  and  to  form  the  Tyrian  Construc¬ 
tion  Company.  Gaining  some  experience  in  literary 
work  in  connection  with  “Vanity  Fair,”  he  bought 
the  **  Examiner.”  He  subsequently  brought  out  a 
paper  called  the  “Yachting  Gazette.”  Under  the 
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vin  of  **  Wanderer,"  D  Avigdor  published 
many  hunt  in-r  stories  nf  merit  for  which  he  was  well  j 
ijualithMl.  bring  himself  an  inircj.hl  rider  to  hounds,  j 
P*  Avigdor  was  a  warden  of  the  Spanish  ami  Portu¬ 
guese  synagogue.  and  served  on  several  enmmiU.  es. 
II*.  was  chief  of  the  (  hovevi  Zion  Association,  in 
which  movement  lie  t*»nk  the  keenest  interest  ,  j« »1I1  -  ; 
ln:r  this  in  1*1)1  he  helped  to  consolidate  it.  and  was 
instrumental  in  briiigingit  iiitocoiinceiion  w ith  sim¬ 
ilar  associations  on  the  Continent.  lie  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  tin*  Anglo- Jewish  Association 
from  1*71  until  his  death. 

lb*  married  a  daughter « »f  15et hel  Jacobs  of  1  lull,  b\  _ 
whom  lie  had  one  son  and  live  daughters.  1  he  son, 
Osmond  d'Aviirdnr  Goldsmid.  inherited  tin*  Gold- 
smid  estates  <.n  tin*  death  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.  ! 
lUiti.loi.KAl'll  V  :  Jf  wish  t’hrwiirl*  ;  J*  wish  II  «»>*/*/.  fet..  In  | 


AVIGDOR,  JACOB:  Chief  mbbi  C'hakam 
hashi  at  Constantinople  from  1*50  to  1*03;  born 
17D4;  died  1*71.  i.Ie  was  a  capable  Talmudist  and 
conversant  with  se  veral  foreign  languages.  Avigdor 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  several  institutions  in 
the*  Turkish  elominions.  among  the  tu  the*  Assembly  of 
Jewish  Notables,  which  latter  has  introduced  many 
bemTieial  regulations.  In  1*153  a  fanatical  rabbi.  Isaac 
Akriseh.  who  bad  excommunicated  Count,  Abrabam 
eh*  Camomlo.  succeeded  in  so  inciting  the  people 
anainst  Avigdor  that  in  July  of  that  year  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  t»l!in*.  lie  was  subsequently 
elected  ”  Hab  hu-knlfl.”  e.r  spiritual  leader  of  the 
community.  and  retained  the  office  till  his  death. 

imn.UM;!! ai*ii v  :  Fran****.  tits  Israelites  del  htupirc 

nitonnm.  |»j>.  ini  i  t 

s.  M-  K* 

AVIGDOR,  JULES  D’:  Danker,  and  member 
of  ihi*  Piedmont  Parliament:  born  in  Nice;  died  at 
Paris  Fe  bruary.  1*515.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Isaac 
Samuel  d’ Avigdor,  secretary  of  the  Paris  Sanhe¬ 
drin:  See  Saniikpkix.  He  was  the  first  Jew  elected 
bv  bis  Catholic  fe  llow-citizens  to  the  lower  house  of 
Parliame  nt,  February.  1*54.  He  was,  however,  at 
the  same  time  aise>  Prussian  consul  at  Nice,  and  as 
such  ineligible  to  Parliament :  hiseleetion,  therefore, 
was  annulled  by  the  house,  but  lie  was  returned 
again  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and.  having 
resigned  the  consulship,  was  admitted.  Avigdor, 
equally  devoted  to  his  religion  and  his  country,  died 
in  the*  prime  of  his  life,  and  by  his  own  last  request 
was  interreel  at  Nice. 

s.  M.  K. 

AVIGDOR*  RACHEL,  COUNTESS  D’ : 

Communal  worker  at  London.  England:  horn  Sept. 
11).  1*10;  died  Nov.  5,  l*!M5.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  and  Isabel  Golelsmiel.  and 
was  privately  educated  by  sonic  e»f  the  most  e*iuiu<*ut 
teachers  ed'  tin*  time,  including  Thomas  Campbell, 
the*  poet.  In  June*.  1*40,  she  was  married  to  Count 
Salamon  Henri  d*  Avigdor.  son  <»f  the*  d’Avigdor 
who  was  a  member  of  the*  Great  Sanhedrin  assem¬ 
bled  by  Napoleon.  Shortly  after  the  ir  marriage,  the 
count  and  countess  d* Avigdor  went  to  London, 
when*  were  Itorn  their  three*  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Her  husband,  from  whom  she  eventually  separated. 


returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a  personal  friend  of 
Napoleon  111.,  win)  conferre  d  upon  him  tin*  title  of 
duke. 


Tin*  countess  took  a  deep  inte  rest  in  thecommunal 
institutions  of  the  English  metr«)polis.  Sin*  was  at 
one  time  president  of  tin*  Ladies’  Committee  ed'  tin* 
Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,  ami  honorary  sec re - 
tarv  of  the  West  End  Charity;  also  a  member  of  the 
ee aninit te*es  e>l  tin*  Jcwidi  C  aleseent  Home,  of 
tin*  workhouse  committee  of  tin*  Je  wish  Hoard  ed 
Guardians,  and  id  tie*  West  End  Sabbath  School. 
Doth  tin*  Hayswater  schools  and  the*  Je  ws*  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home  owed  tln  ir  inception  principally  to  her 
advocacy. 

]5ih!.km;kaI’11Y  :  J •  wish  1'hmnii  h «  Ne»v.  rt  am  I  13,  1  >*-*•». 
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AVIGNON  :  Capital  of  tin*  department  ed  Yau- 
eluse%  F ranee;  formerly  seat  •  »f  tin*  papal  ■  court. 
The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Avignon  goes  hack 


j  probably  to  the  second  century  of  the  common  era. 
j  a  few  years  afte*r  the*  destruction  of  Hethar  by  Ha¬ 
drian.  In  3110  they  were  already  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  t«>  take  a  leading  part  in  a  re*vedt  against  Hisliop 
j  Stephen.  As  usuai  almost  everywhere,  they  con¬ 
gregated  in  certain  portiemsof  the  town,  known  later 
as  the  Jewry,  or  “(‘arriereiles  Juifs.”  It  lay  at  first 
on  the  banks  of  the  Klmnc,' along  the  slope  of  tin* 
Koclicr,  and  exactly  opposite  the  pupal 
Early  palace;  its  narrow  lanes  are  still  called 
History,  the  **  Heille  Juiverie”  and  the  “  Petite 

!  Heille. n  There  are  st ill  slmwii  the  re¬ 

mains  of  an  ancient  building  declared,  with  or  with¬ 
out  reason,  to  have  been  the  first  synagogue.  Hut 
in  tin*  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  quarter, 
having  become  too  crowded,  was  demolished  by 
Louis  Y1IL,  and  the  Jews  weie  allotted  a  new  and 
more  spacious  location  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  present  Place  dc*  Jerusalem  and 
the  Hues  Abraham  and  Jacob.  This  location  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  buildings,  four,  and  sometimes  five,  stories 
high,  and  was  intersected  by  narrow  lanes,  for  the 
most  part  unclean,  and  lacking  air  and  light.  Two 
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grates,  opened  only  in  tin*  daytime,  enmmunieated 
with  1  lu*  outer  world.  Tile  synagogue.  or  “cscolc.” 
was  toward  the  southeast,  ii  was  burned  down  in 
ls|4,  and  the  present  building,  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  arose  in  its  place. 

With  regard  to  its  internal  administration,  the 
C'arriere  formed  u  sort  of  semi- -independent  republic, 
although  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provost 
represent ing  the  Holy  (  hair.  It  convened  its  own 
av-cinhlies  or  parliaments,  appointed  its  own  magis¬ 
trates  and'  officials,  made  its  laws,  its  statutes  or 
" aseantot . and  regulated  its  taxes.  Its  population 
was  di\ idl'd  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
properly  qiialifieat  ions;  each  class  being  represented 
in  the  parliament  by  five  delegates  oi  "bay Ions.” 
who  were  invested  with  both  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  powers.  The  taxes  were  pro  rata;  and  every 
one  liable  was  required  to  declare  each  year  upon 
oath  the  actual  amount  of  his  property.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  tin*  taxes  was  entrusted  to  both  Jews  and 
Christians;  the  school  w  as  supported  at  the  common 
expense;  and  instruction  was  obligatory  and  free. 
Like  every  other  government,  that  of  the  Carriere 
had  its  critical  periods;  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  especially  gave  rise  to  great  difficulties  and 
numerous  scandals;  but,  compared  with  other  con¬ 
stitutions,  that  of  the  Carriere,  taken  all  in  all,  was 
relatively  just  and  liberal. 

The  history,  properly  so-called,  of  the  Avignon 
Jewry  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  period 
preceding  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  following 
it.  During  the  iormer  period,  the  Jews  of  Avignon 
occupied  themselves  peaceably  in  many  trades.  The 
city  authorities  never  disturbed  them;  their  neigh¬ 
bors  looked  upon  them  with  no  jealous  eye;  and  as 
farmers,  laborers,  pedlers,  brokers,  money-lenders, 
Mtmll  merchants,  matrimonial  agents,  sellers  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  surgeons,  barbers,  and  physicians, 
the  Jews  were  to  he  found  in  every  branch  of  hu 
man  activity.  The  popes  relied  on  them  as  treas¬ 
urers.  commissaries,  and  stewards;  the  magistrates 
intrusted  them  with  the  assessments  of  furniture  and 
books  and  utilized  their  knowledge  in  making  in- 
veiitoriesof  theestatesof  deceased  per- 

In  the  sons.  The  university  employed  them 
Fifteenth  in  the  purchase  of  ran;  ami  precious 
Century,  manuscripts;  in  short,  every  branch  of 
the  state  testified  to  its  good  opinion 
of  the  Jews  of  the  city  by  the  use  it  made  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  toward  the  second  half  of  tin*  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  their  position  underwent  a  complete 
change.  From  that  epoch  dates  an  cm  of  violence, 
disorder,  and  persecution,  which  lasted  until  the 
1' reneli  Revolution.  The  causes  of  this  transforma¬ 
tion  were  manifold.  First  there  was  the  state  of 
general  trouble  and  misery  caused  throughout  the 
country  by  the  departure  of  the  popes  from  Avi¬ 
gnon;  then  the  ravages  caused  by  pestilence  and 
inundations;  the  ruin  left  behind  them  by  the  mer¬ 
cenary  troops  of  Francis  1. ;  tin*  egotism  and  tlu*  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  freshly  emancipated  bourgeoisie;  finally 
and  especially,  the  ever-growing  intolerance  of  the 
(  hureh.  Avignon  had  lost  a  great  portion  of  its 
population;  its  commerce,  always  nourishing  under 
the  popes,  had  come  to  a  standstill;  business  had 
almost  completely  ceased:  and  discontent  was 
II.  -23 


wide-spread.  At  this  economic  crisis,  tin*  population 
ot  the  (  arriere  was  rniisidcmhlv  increased  by  the  ar- 
lival  of  Jews  who  hail  been  persecuted  in  surround¬ 
ing  districts  and  sought  refuge  in  Avignon  and  the 
county.  These  unfortunate  refugees  came  from 
Dauphine,  Arles,  .Marseilles,  and  the  principality  of 
Orange,  and  naturally  brought  with  them  alMhe 
energy  and  activity  of  their  race.  This  was  thought 
sufficient  ground  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  situation  in  tin*  city.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  populace,  it  was  the  Jews  who  had  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  the  country  and,  by  their  dubious 
intrigues,  bad  monopolized  all  its  wealth.  A  wide¬ 
spread  outcry  arose  against  them  on  every  side; 
which,  being  taken  up  by  the  representatives  of  the 
city  and  the  Three  Estates,  soon  took  the  shape  of 
precise  accusations  against  them,  against  their  un¬ 
scrupulous  doings,  their  robberies,  their  usuries,  and 
soon;  and  also  of  denunciations  of  the  liberty  ac¬ 
corded  to  these  formidable  rivals.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment,  the  delegates  of  the  city  and  the  country  in¬ 
cessantly  clamored  for  harsh  measures  of  repression 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carriere. 

The  Jews  had  in  no  way  deserved  these;  attacks. 

I  hey  certainly  formed  the  most  miserable  portion  of 
the  population.  They  were  for  the  most  part  poor 
people  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth;  if  some  of 
them  practised  usuiy,  it  was  generally  as  brokers 
for  rich  Lombard  or  Italian  financiers.  Moreover, 
all  the  usurers  of  that  time  were  not  Jews.  The  reg¬ 
isters  of  court  indictments  in  the  fifteenth  century 
are  lull  of  proceedings  relative  to  loans  on  pledges. 
Men  and  women,  clerics  and  laymen,  all  dabbled  in 
usury;  and  papal  bulls  were  of  no  avail  against  it. 
The  accusation  of  monopolizing  wealth  bad'  no 
better  foundation  in  fact.  The  "manifestos,” declared 
each  year  by  tin*  Jews  at  the  assessment  for  taxes, 
tarnish  complete  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
charge.  More  than  once,  the  C’arriere  was  upon  the 
verge  of  being  foreclosed  and  sold  by  its  creditors, 
so  ditlicult  was  it  for  the  Jews  to  pay  their  debts 
and  numerous  lines.  If  there  were  any  monopolists 
of  wealth  at  this  time,  they  were  the  convents  and 
churches.  In  1471  Sixtus  IV.  himself  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  issue  a  bull  to  restrain  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  wealth  of  the  Carthusian  and  Celcstine  monks; 
nevertheless,  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  owned 
houses  in  nearly  every  street  in  Avignon,  and  even 
the  synagogue  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Ghetto. 
However  this  may  be,  against  tin*  popular  indigna¬ 
tion  the  Jews  had  no  protectors  other  than  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say, 

Under  the  popes.  But  the  papal  policy  to- 
the  Popes,  ward  the  Jews  was  of  a  very  capri¬ 
cious  kind.  It  knew  no  constant 
principle,  but  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Church  defended  the  Jews  when  her  interests 
recommended  such  course;  and.  with  a  right-about- 
face,  she  sacrificed  them  when  there  was  profit  in 
their  ruin.  The  Jews  of  Avignon  furnished  to  the 
popes  both  a  source  of  income  and  a  means  of  ex- 
pialing  political  mistakes;  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  same  pope  proclaimed  himself  at  one  time 
their  defender,  and  at  another  their  adversary. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  popes 
generally  welcomed  the  grievances  of  the  populace. 
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On  1 1n. •  demand  <»f  tin*  Three  Estates,  Pius  II.  in 
issued  aii  edict  forbidding  Jews  to  sell  grain 
or  oilier  articles  of  food;  to  make  contracts  with 
( ‘hristians,  or  to  take  mortgages  upon  their  property. 
Sixtus  IV.  renewed  these  rest rict ions :  LeoX.  in  151 J 
prohibited  them  from  acquiring  stores  of  grain  be 
fore  the  harvest,  and  from  going  into  the  fields. 
Alexander  VI.,  Clement  VII..  Paul  IV.,  ami  Pius 
Y.  renewed  and  intensified  these  prohibitions,  can 
celed  all  debt s  of  ten  years'  standing  owed  to  Jews, 
and  compelled  them  to  wear,  under  extreme  penal¬ 
ties  for  disobedience,  the  infamous  Jew -bad ire.  In 
lob?  lheCouneil  of  Avignon  gravely  propose*  1  noth 
i n it  less  than  the  absolute  cessation  of  all  relations 
between  Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  population.  It 
forbade  Christians,  as  the  canon  laws  regularly  did, 
to  accept  unleavened  bread  from  the  Jews,  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  physicians,  to  enter  their  hut  linn: -houses, 
to  associate  or  to  play  with  them,  to  be  present  at 
their  marriages  or  their  festivities,  to  enter  their  serv  j 
iee  as  nurses  or  servants.  It  also  forbade  masons  ; 
to  speak  to  them  during  their  work,  barbers  to  dress  j 
their  beards,  etc.  Further,  it  forbade  Jews  to  deal  j 
in  horses  or  mules;  to  pass  flic*  night  outside  tin*  ! 
Ghetto,  or  to  go  out  at  all  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  in  Holy  Week;  to  show  themselves  on  the 
street  during  tin*  hours  of  ehureh  service;  or  to  buy 
any  articles  pertainin':  to  religious  uses.  Finally, 
Pius  Y.  issued  a  decree  banishing  Jews  from  his 
dominions. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  rigorous  application  of 
the  foregoing  regulations  would  have  rendered  the 
bull  of  Pope  Pius  Y.  quite  superfluous.  For  tin* 
Jews,  completely  paraly/ed  in  all  their  commercial 
activities,  would  have  of  necessity  quitted  the  comte 
to  beg  from  more  hospitable  countries  tin*  right  to 
live.  But  in  actual  practise,  t  he  excessive  harshness 
of  these  laws  was  considerably  modified:  and  al  ! 
though  the  situation  of  the  Jews  was  always  sulli- 
ciently  precarious  and  wretched,  there 
Levies  were  nevertheless  moments  when  they 
upon  the  were  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
Jews.  toleration — interested  toleration,  no 

doubt,  but  the  best  obtainable. 

For  the  right  of  sojourn  in  Avignon,  Jews  had  to 
pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  representatives  of  the*  popes 
and  the  city.  From  the  papal  legates  down  to  their 
cooks,  from  the  consuls  down  to  their  coachmen, 
every  official,  and  even  the  wives  of  certain  officials, 
had  the  right  to  exact  from  them  gifts  and  presents 
upon  certain  occasions,  which,  added  to  the  regular 
taxes,  must  have  amounted  to  very  considerable 
sums.  Being  pour,  the  Carrier**,  to  pa}'  these,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse*  t < >  loans  from  individual 
Christians,  convents,  anel  churches,  and  se>metime*s 
even  from  the*  city.  But  the*  shackles  imposed  upon 
its  commerce,  as  we*ll  as  the  poor  state  of  trade  in 
tlu*  country  ge  ne  rally,  prevented  the*  Jews  ne>t  only 
from  paying  their  debts,  hut  also  the  interest  thereon. 
Their  obligations  the*re*fore  increased  from  year  to 
year,  ami  attained  at  time  huge*  proportions.  In 
aeblition  to  the  regular  taxes,  both  papal  legates  and 
the*  estates  had  no  scruples' in  levying  extraordinary 
eontrihiitiems  whe*n  they  ne**ded  them.  Thus  in  the*  j 
Si  ve*nte,e,ut h  century.  after  the*  sojourn  e>f  the*  tre»e>ps  j 
of  Marshal  ele  Belle- Isle  ill  the  county,  the  estates  i 


demanded  e »f  the  Jews  no  less  than  1M  1.000  francs  as 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  supporting  the  army; 
although,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Avignon, 
they  liaei  already  contributed  in  advance.  Naturally 
they  were*  compelled  to  burrow  this  large  sum. 

But  t hese  very  de  bts  which,  as  has  bee  n  siateei. 
liny  contracted  only  under  fence  and  constraint, 
tunnel  out  to  be  for  their  benefit  ami  inaele  their 
banishme  nt  impossible.  Their  creditors,  despairing 
of  eve*r  getting  back  their  money,  protested  against 
the*  severity  of  these*  bulls  ami  pontifical  regulations, 
which  hurt  themselves  indirectly,  inusmueh  as  tin  y 
prevented  their  Je  wish  dehturs  from  honoring  tln-ir 
obligations.  Tiny,  there  lore*,  insisted  upon  a  b*ss 
rige irons  application  of  them,  and  opposed  vehe¬ 
mently  any  ielea  of  expe  lling  the*  Jews. 

The*  history  of  the*  Jews  of  Avignon  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ami  eighteenth  centuries  is  erne  long  struggle 
between  the  city,  the*  estates,  and  the;  Holy  See. 
These*  three  powers  could  never  agree  upon  me*asure\s 
for  or  against  the*  .Jews.  When  the*  papacy  needed 
funds,  infractions  by  the  Jews  of  the*  hulls  mid  reg- 
ulationsof  the  councils  were  tolerated  so  long  as  the 
papacy  profited  by  them.  Thereupon.  loud  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  populace  would  arts**  t<>  remind  the 
legates  e»f  their  duty,  and  toinsist  upon  the  stringent 
j  a]>plieation  e»f  tlie*e»hl  prohibitory  laws  or  even  upon 
i  the  expulsion  e»f  the*  inhabitantsof  the  Carrie  re.  <>n 
j  the  ceintrary,  when  tlu*  Holy  Church  laid  too  many  fet- 
j  ters  upon  tin*  commerce  of  the  Jews,  and  thr«*at(*ued 
1  their  expulsion,  the  consuls  Hew  to  their  aid.  as  is 
'  proved  by  certain  inedited  extrac  ts  from  the  instrue- 
j  tions  which  they  gave  to  their  agent  at  the  papal 
•  court.-  In  Bilb,  upon  the  demand  of  the  estates,  the 
pope  seems  to  have  decided  to  order  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews.  Tin*  tidings  produced  great  dis¬ 
quiet  at  Avignon,  and  the  consuls,  representing  their 
constituents,  wrote  to  their  delegates  at  Home  as 
follows: 

44  We  an*  determined  to  o]>{ni.m*  this  new  movement,  ami  the 
petition  whirh  they  are  making,  or  will  make,  in  this  regard, 
as  prejudicial  to  eeilain  individuals  ami  eoiitnirv  t»>  tije  public 
weal.  We  desire  that  you  oppose  it  in  the  name  of  oureity, 
demanding  that  we  Ik*  heard.” 

In  another  letter  addressed  to  the  same,  they  said: 

”In  eontiniintioii  of  what  our  preiicri-ssors  wrote  to  you. 
eoneerning  the  Jews  of  the  county,  to  insist  that  they  shall  noi 
1m*  expelled  from  tin*  said  county,  we  say  to  you  that  this  city 
has  right  on  its  side  to  maintain  that  the  Jews  shall  not  leave 
this  county,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  their  n*sidcnee  in 
the  country  is  necessary;  seeing  that  the  slid  Jews  are  in¬ 
debted,  iM>th  severally  and  as  a  community,  in  certain  very  eon- 
sideralde  sums,  as  well  p>  monasteries  as  to  convents.  nohleuien, 
citizens,  ami  mer<*hantsof  this  town :  .  .  .  another  reason  l**ing, 
that  the  said  Jews  e<im|M»rt  themselves  decently  and  ol*»*y  the 
rules  of  duty.” 

Thanks  to  this  mutual  antagonism  of  the  three 
powers,  the  Jews  were  able  to  pass  through  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  expulsion 
only  hanging  asa  menace  over  their  heads.  If  deal¬ 
ing  in  land  and  grain  was  forbidden,  if  Jews  were 
excluded  from  tin*  posit  ions  of  tax -collector  and  from 
other  public  offices,  they  eontinm*<l  to  devote  them¬ 
selves,  nevertheless,  to  small  trading,  periling,  and 
dealing  in  horses  and  mules. 

But  if  tln-ir  material  existence,  so  uncertain  and 
so  wretched,  was  on  the  whole  endurable,  their 
moral  condition  was  appalling.  The  Church,  which 
permitted  them  to  live,  thought  it  necessary  to 
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degrade  thnn  in  its  own  interests.  The  iiirusmvs 
devised  against  them  by  tin*  councils  « »f  the  fifteenth 
ami  >i\tceiit  b  reiitnries  ha  veal  rend y  been  mentioned  ; 
luit  it  was  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
tca-iii li  century  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Holy  Ollice 
tin-in  most  harshly.  From  that  epoch,  up  to 
tin*  French  Revolution,  the  ordinances  of  legates  and 
eanlinals  followed  each  other  with  ever-increasing 
rigor:  andall  former  regulations  were  applied  to  the 

let  tel*. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Impiisit ion  did  not- stop  even 
there;  it  aimed  at  tin*  voluntary,  or  involuntary,  eon- 
viT-ion  of  tin*  .h- ws.  and  the  disappearance  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  To  this  end  .lews  were  forbidden  to  read  the  j 
Talmud  and  other  rabbinical  hooks;  Jesuits  and  | 
!>"miniean  monks  were  appointed  to  liold  discus-  j 
or  to  deliver  sermons,  every  Saturdav  in  the  ! 
‘-yr.aii"Lrue,  where  the  presence  of  the  .Jews  was  abso¬ 
lutely  compulsory.  Rut  these  sermons  did  not  pro 
thiee  the  desired  e fleet .  Then  tin*  Church  had  re¬ 
course  to  force.  Ruling  part  of  the  eighteenth 
fi-ntiiry  the  plague  ravaged  A  vignon.  TheCarrien*  i 
had  many  victims,  who  were  carried  to  the  hospital  j 
and  nursed  by  Rominieans.  who,  by  persuasion,  bv  j 
jtn unEes.  ami  by  threats,  niuscd  to  be  baptized  a  j 
mil  third  of  the  j>oor  patieiitscntnisted  to  their  care,  j 
TiiC'c  wi  n*  for  the  most  part  children  and  old  men  { 
incapable  of  resistance.  Stimulated  by  this  sem- 
hlanee  of  success,  the  monks  continued  their  exer¬ 
tion-,  lung  after  the  epidemic  had  disappeared.  Al¬ 
though  the  Church  forbade  it  ollieiall  v.  they  secret lv 
fiif.uraged  the  earning  oil*  of  young  Jewish  cliil- 
dr*  n.  whom  they  then  forced  into  the  pale  of  tin* 
Chuieli.  There  is  nothing  more  moving  than  the 
pr- stations— as  indignant  as  futih — of  the  Jew-  . 
t'lj  lathers  against  such  proceedings:  a  child  once 
!"U<  led  by  the  waters  of  baptism  had  to  remain  a  ! 
i  In i't inn.  and  was  lost  to  its  parents  and  to  its  faith.  ; 
Avignon  to-day  contains  about  forty  Jewish  faini- 
!i'  <.  It  belongs  to  the  Cim>nscrii>tion  ( 'onuistorinl  of  j 
Marseilles.  Services  are  only  occasionally  held  in  j 
tie-  synagogue,  a  modern  edifice  erected  by  the  mil-  ! 
nieipality  to  replace  the  older  one,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

I  lie  Jews  of  Avignon  formed  with  those  of  Car- 
pci liras.  R  Isle,  and  Cavaillon  the  four  communities 
<allcd  “Arha*  Kehillot  ”  by  Jewish  authors  of  the 
.Middle  Ages.  These  communities  had  a  special  lit  - 
ui  g\  of  theirown,  called  “  Comtadin,”  from  the  name 
formerly  borne  by  the  province  in  which  these  towns 
wen-  included.  This  liturgy,  while  resend  ding  the  ! 
Portuguese  greatly,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  nu- 
nicruus  differences;  a  few  only  can  be  cited:  tin* 
omission  of  the  prayer  “  'Alenu.”  the 
Liturgy,  substitution  of  *'  Shaiom  rah”  for  “Sim 
Shalom”;  the  insertion  of  certain  spe¬ 
cial  liturgical  compositions  and  poems  on  Friday 
comings,  which  art*  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

I  here  are  also  reminiscences  of  the  local  history:  as, 
for  instance,  TiDH  DVT  nCD*:  (the  Xishmat  for  the 
Ray  of  the  Shutting  In),  recited  on  the  Sabbath  of 
th<*  (  hristian  Easter  week  in  commemoration  of  the 
piohihitiun  laid  ujnm  the  Jews  against  leaving  their 
quarters  at  that  period,  ami  tin*  prayer  D'DJH 

ni|>;In,,l;A,ViIY  *  f'T  dH* r;,l,h,s  •’uni  physicians  iw.in  .\  vigil*  >fi : 

•  *'s,  mlhn  J mliiirn,  Iinlrx.  s.v.  .1  r»«/»e»/< ;  L«*«>n  Banlinet, 


.1  ntn/uitr  ,  f  1  injun  teat  imi  */«  s.luir,  rimriii  I'niutnt-Vt  unis, 
sin.  in  t:,yu,  HtinhsJuivis.  i.  K",  ,  t  >•#■»/.,  ii.  1!»H:  »,/,  „i,  in 

,  i  a,  Histyrniu,.  i.  torn . rurin  ami  niyanixation  of  u»* 

*! V '' 1  •'  ;:f  -'vigiion  :  IP-IIC  ill*  Mautde.  Lis  Juifs  ihins  hs 
hints  l  innrnifitln  P,it„  ,m  M,nf,  u-A  </< \  in  lin'in  hhuhs 
Jijtrts.  »■/  M  For  ilio  policy  of  the  Popes  ;  Israel 

L,VI‘.  <  If  mini  1  li.  it  I •  >•  Juifs  ,  hi  Cumtnt-V,  nois.«i,.  \h 
.\x.\n.  »*.{  ,t  >/«/.;  Lilt  ns  <l,s  ( niisuls  il'.l  rirtnnn,  in  t}„’» 
-ln"r,v  *h  hint  in,  litotes  itf  V, in, lus,  (irieilitetl).  For 
eon  versions  in  the  eiLUiteentli  centnrv:  .lutes  Bauer,  bit 
list,  rU,z  hs  .Juifs  ,rArhjn  on,  in  thru,  Etiuh  s  Jains 
xxxiv.  ,/.*,«/.  For  the  yellow  hat:  Mem.  L<  i't, annul 
.laini,  rlnzhs  Jmts  f  'n Uhl, fins,  in  //,  cm  EtuJis  Juin  * 
xx xvi.  H,t  s,  //.  For  the  commercial  life  of  the  Jews-  Bou¬ 
nin.  ha  l  „  Cinnnn  rrinlt  ihs  Juifs  i'nntmlins  i  n  Lumiuc- 

line.  |h.  XXXV.  til  ct  SI',]. 

<;-  J.  E\. 


AVILA  ,T^2N):  Town  in  ( )hl  Castile,  iif. 

teen  miles  from  .Madrid.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
(*ne  of  the  wealthiest  ami  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Spain.  Jews  have  resided  there  since  lW».  when 
they  dwelt  in  the  street  called  “(’all e  de  Lonm” 
(now  “(’a lie  <Ic  Esteban  Romingo").  In  1*J91  the 
congregation  was  of  such  large  proportions  that  it 
paid  more  than  71,000  maravedis  in  taxes.  It  pos¬ 
sessed  several  synagogues.  One  of  them  was  on  tin.* 
same  spot  in  the  Calle  de  Lomo  on  which  the 
(.  hureh  oi  All  Saints  was  afterward  built ;  a  second, 
n«*t  tar  from  the  former,  was  “presented”  by  the 
govi-riiini-ut  in  MO*  p>  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Enearnaeion.  The  Jewish  cemetery,  which 
had  a  frontage  of  about  *J00  im*tc*rs.  lav  in  the  val¬ 
ley  ;  it  is  now  called  “(Area  de  losOsos.”  After  the 
expuRion  of  the  Jews  their  Cat holie  majesties  %i  pre¬ 
sented  ”  it  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
purchased  additional  land  with  the  proviso  that 
converts  to  Christianity  or  descendants  of  converts 
should  m»t  he  interred  therein. 


It  was  before  the  inquisitional  tribunal  of  Avila  in 
1-101  that  tiie  celebrated  trial  took  place  for  the  al- 
hged  ritual  murder  of  the  afterward  canonized 
“child  from  La  (Juanita/*  a  place  that  never  existed. 
A  shoemaker  named  Jure  Franco,  his  old  father, 
and  his  brothers  were  accused  of  this  murder,  and 
were  a  11  put  to  death  at  the  stake  Nov.  10,  MOL  As 
a  sequel  to  the  trial  and  execution  a  popular  up¬ 
rising  took  place,  and  the  Jews  in  Avila  were  mas¬ 
sacred  and  plundered.  To  such  excesses  did  the 
popular  fury  give  rise  that  a  special  edict  had  to  be 
issued  by  t he  crown  (Dec.  10,  M91)  taking  the  Jews 
under  royal  protection. 

Avila  with  its  many  churches  and  monasteries 
was  extremely  ecclesiastical :  the  Jews  dwelling  there 
were  therefore  inclined  to  religious  mysticism.  It 
was  in  Avila  that  a  man  named  Abraham  appeared 
in  1‘JOoas  Messiah  and  miracle-worker.  Here,  too, 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  cabala;  and 
many  calm  lists  and  scholars  from  Avila  (or  whose 
ancestors  had  belonged  to  the  town)  took  the  sur¬ 
name ‘*<le  Avila.” 


HlltI.KMaiAI‘11  V  :  Unit  till  ih'  hi  llt'ill  Acmh'lltUt  it i'  In  ]1tetol'i(t% 
xi.  7.  4-1.  ,  t  sn]. ;  xxviii.  it  scij.i  set*  also  La  Ucakma 
anti  Aiiuaiiam  «>k  avii  a. 


(i. 


M.  K. 


AVILA,  ELIEZER  B.  SAMUEL  DE:  Au¬ 
thor  of  rabbinical  works,  and  rabbi  at  Rabat,  Mo¬ 
rocco;  horn  1714;  died  at  Rabat  Feb.  7,  1701.  Avila 
was  a  scion  of  an  illustrious  family  of  scholars,  life 
fat  her  Samuel,  his  grandfather  Moses, and  Hay  vim  b. 
Moses  ibn  Attar,  his  maternal  uncle,  were  all  promi¬ 
nent  Talmudists  and  well  known  authors.  Like 
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hi.  uncle  Ihiyyim.  A  vila  desired  to  sir  the  Huh-  Land 
and  intended  to  set t lc  in  Jerusalem:  but.  owing  to 
an  epidemic  and  a  famine  in  M«»n »cc«».  which  lasted 
al.*rnr  lime  .nd  compelled  him  t*»  leave  Rabat  fora 
while,  he  lacked  the  necessary  means  to  do* so. 

Avila  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  among  his  manu¬ 
scripts  were  1'nii t id  notes  dating  from  liis  sixteenth 
year.  Alter  his  death  the  following  of  his  works 
a-pjieared:  (1)  "  Mageli  <  libborim  ”  iTln*  Shield  ot  tin.* 
Ali-In  v }.  Leghorn.  17S1-S5.  in  two  volumes;  the  first 
containing  novella1  to  the  treatises.  Baba  Mezi  a  and 
II.»ra v«»l ;  the  second,  novella-  t«»  the  treatises  Ketu- 
l»,t  and  Kiddushin.  (*»)  "  Milheim-t  Mizwah"  (The 
War  tor  the  haw),  H>. ,  IsoG.  containing  the  princi 
pies  of  the  Talmudic  and  post -Talmudic  Halakah. 
Sum*  funeral  sermons  are  appended  under  the  title 
“  II»‘M*d  we-Emet  ’*  (Kindness  and  'I  ruth).  (-*)  "  Beer 
Mayvim  Hayyim"  (A  Well  of  hiving  Waters),  ih. , 
jso*;.  consist iiur  of  thirty  six  respotisa.  treating  of 
questions  relating  to  jurisprudence  and  cases  of 
•\ur.N\n.  (4)  "Mayan  Gannim  *’  (A  Fountain  of 

Hardens),  explanationsand  elucidations  of  Jacob  ben 
Yehiets  "Turim,"  especially  of  the  second  and  third 
parts  ( t?>. .  1*00). 

As  these  works  show.  Avila  confined  his  work  in 
rabhinieal  literature  to  tlu*  Halakah.  In  this  prov¬ 
ince  at  all  events  he  was  an  undisputed  master:  and 
his  epithet.  "Xer  ha-Ma  arabi"  (Light  of  the-  West) 
was  not  undeserved,  llis  greatness  as  a  Talmudist 
was  recognized  even  by  the  most  eminent  Palestin¬ 
ian  scholars,  who.  in  the  capacity  of  "  Mesh  ul  lab  ini, 
had  tlu*  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  It  was  to  them  that  he  owed 
this  title.  Among  the  scholars  of  Morocco,  Avila, 
with  his  avowed  inclination  toward  the  casuistic 
treatment  of  the  Halakah  (Pii.im  1.).  was  a  rare  per¬ 
sonality.  This  tendency  explains  his  independent 
altitude  toward  his  colleagues,  on  whom  his  keen 
and  brilliant  intellect  made  a  deep  impression,  as 
shown  in  hisresponsa.  These  responsa contain  many 
interesting  items  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Moroc  co  ("  Bec'-r  May  vim  llayyim.”  p.  71). 

Avila  left  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  married  her 
cousin  Solomon  de  Avila, a  man  of  wealthand  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Talmudist.  The  sons  by  this  marriage, 
Moses  and  Samuel,  we  re,  in  a  way.  the  successors 
of  their  grandfather,  both  being  rabbis  and  Talmudic 
teachers  in  Rabat.  Joseph  de  Avila,  son  of  Moses, 
was  the  publisher  of  the  works  of  his  great  grand¬ 
father  Eliezer. 

Btia.JouKAPH  V :  For  information  *-»»n«-erniinr  Avila  ami  Ins 
family.  s«’«*  the  approbations  ami  prefaces  to  ||*rr  Mntftfhn 
IhiiHliin  :  A/.nlai,  Slum  lut-t ;,</<•/»«<,  i.ga.  ail :  ii.  Kleazar 
tia-Koiu-n.  Kinnt  Snfirim .  p.  TO.  lsit!;  XepMihir- 

omli.  Tnh'int  Cnlnh  YisnttL  |>.  4»* » when*  A  vita  is  eirone- 
ousiv  ilesiLMiated  as  tin*  trramlsoii  of  Hayyiin  ilm  Attar):  ZcmI- 
ner.  Vuf.  lb  br.  Jinnf.s  Itrit.  Mu>.  |».  *U  ;  Benja«-ob,  Osar  In »- 

.<»  t'iirhn.  i»p.  :?-*•»,  -vCl.  •Ut). 

L.  G. 

AVILA,  SAMUEL  BEN  MOSES  BEN 
ISAAC  DE:  Rabbi  and  preacher  at  Mcqucncz. 
Morocco.  and  later  at  Sale.  Morocco,  born  in  the* 
first  named  place  in  10*7  or  1GSS.  He1,  publish(‘d. 
under  the  title  of  “-Ozcn  Shcmuel."  a  collec  tion  of 
sermons:  Five*  on  “Repentance.”’  preached  on  tin* 
Sabbath  preceding  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  ten  on 
~ Tin*  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord.**  pn-acdied  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  preceding  Passover  ami  the  other  festivals:  and 


sixteen  funeral  orations  on  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Joseph  b.  Bahatit  (1705),  Ephraim  ilm  Laba, 
(170.7),  Samuel  Zarfaii  (17U).  Isaac-  b.  Amara  (171J). 
and  others.  The  book  was  approved  by  Judah  ilm 
‘Attar,  Abraham  ibn  Pamm,  and  Jacob  5 bn  Zur.  and 
prefaced  and  published  at  Amsterdam.  1715,  by 
Ilananiah  ibn  Sikri.  Samuel  also  published  a  work 
entitled  **  Ketcr  Torah"  (The  Crown  of  the  Law), 
pleading  for  the  relie  f  of  scholars  from  taxation,  s.nd 
containing  older  regulations  <*n  the  same  subject  as 
well  as  ethical  rules.  Appended  to  it  are  notes  on 
Kashi,  and  Tosalbt  on  the  treatise  Nazir,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1725. 

miu.ioeuAi’H  v  :  Fiirst,  lliblinthrm  Jinhiim.  I.  7*i ;  I’»enj;in»h, 
Oznr  h'l-S*  birin i.  pp.  ’M.  ~-i~:  SteiusehiieiUiT,  l  tit.  JlntH.  . 
Nti.  Till  1 ;  Nad  it.  M<knf  ljtimihn.  :t,  4,  5. 

K.  M.  B. 

AVILA,  SAMUEL  BEN  SOLOMON  DE: 

Talmudist ;  lived  at  Morocco  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the*  author  of  **  ()z  we-Hadar  r  (Might 
ami  Splendor).  Leghorn,  1*55.  containing  novella.1 
on  the*  Talmudic  treatises  SliehiTnt,  ‘Abodah  Zarah. 
and  llorayot. 

BIBI.iouuaimiy  :  Bcnjartib,  Ozar  hti-St  fnrim.  p.  F»3. 

L.  <i.  ^L  B. 

AVIMS,  AVITES.  See  Ayyjtes. 

AVITUS  OF  AUVERGNE:  Bishop  of  Cler¬ 
mont  Ferrand,  France,  in  the  sixth  century.  AN  hile 
the  Roman  bishops  at  that  time  generally  treated 
the  Jews  with  great  liberality,  while  Pope  Gregory  I. 
exhorted  the  clergy  and  the  princes  against  the 
use  of  force*  in  converting  the  Jews  to  Christianity, 
and  while  his  predecessor  Caul  inns  of  Clermont  was 

favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews  that  be  paid 
them  high  prices  for  rare  goods  and  jewelry.  Avitus 
was  one  of  those  insolent  bishops  who,  with  the  in- 
1  cre  asing  power  of  the  clergy  under  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem,  were  overzealous  in  making  proselytes  among 
the  Jews  by  force  or  by  any  other  means.  lie  re¬ 
peatedly  exhorted  the  Jews  of  Clermont  to  embrace 
Christianity,  but  met  with  no  response.  The  people 
of  Frankish  Gaul  at  that  time  were  entirely  free  from 
intolerance,  and  associated  with  the  Jews  without 
prejudice,  intermarriages  being  frequent  among 
them.  Jews  were  among  the  shipowners  on  the 
rivers  of  Gaul  and  at  sea,  and  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  physicians,  judges,  and  warriors.  This  did 
not  please  tiie  bigoted  bishop,  who  at  last  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  converting  one  Jew,  who  was  baptized  on 
Easter  Day,  April  5,  570.  AY  hen  the  new  convert 
went  in  a  procession  through  the  streets  in  his  white 
baptismal  robe,  lie  was  sprinkled  with  rancid  oil  by 
a  Jew.  This  act  so  amused  the  mob  that  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  stone  tlu*  Jew,  lmt  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  tlu*  bishop.  On  Ascension  Day,- May  14. 
however,  tlu*  mob  demolished  the  synagogue.  On 
the  following  day  the  bishop  gave  the  Jews  a  choice 
betwiH'ii  baptism  and  banishment.  After  hesitating 
and  delaying  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
many  were  attacked  in  their  houses  and  some  killed, 
over  five  hundred  asked  to  lie  baptized  (May  IS, 
570).  Those  who  remained  true  to  their  religion 

*  emigrated  to  Marseilles. 

i  AVnantius  Fortunatus,  who  at  the  request  of  the 
historian  Gregory  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Tours 

I  ;  (544-5515).  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occasion,  hints  at 
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tlic  f:irt  that  1  lu*  .lews  only  concluded  to  Im*  baptized 
when  tlirv  found  out  that  resistanrr  by  anus  was 
impossible  r  Gann."  v.  o).  From  Gregory's  letters 
lo  Yirgilius  of  Arles  and  to  Theodore  of  Marseilles, 
it  appears  that  the  Jews  who  escaped  to  Marseilles 
were  later  also  forced  to  adopt  Christianity. 

1'illU  |Oi»H  vril V  :  i;n*ir«»rv  •  if  Telirs.  llfchiirr  Ltflisinst  itjtn'  th 
'  I'ianr,'.  V.  11  'Tammies  eilitieii.  ji.  l«.w,  Paris,  > ;  Palm, 

hit .  iii.  ITT -17!*:  Anmius,  Itnjirftii ,  j>.  14;(iratz. 

i ;<  <ch.  r  Jiiflf  I  e«l  v.  4*». 

"  11. 

AVLONA.  AULONA,  or  VALONA  <n;iHx 

Var\  ing  names  ot  a  town  and  seaport  of 
Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona,  on  the  Adrialic. 
I’m ,|,j  railv  times  there  seems  to  have  been- a  nour¬ 
ishing  Jewish  community  in  the  place.  Messer 
]>avid  I.i.on,  horn  about  1470.  son  ot  the  plnloso- 
plier  Judah  L«oii,  was  in  Salonica  about  KilO,  when 
lie  received  an  invitation  to  go  t«>  Avlona  ami  assume 
i  ha  fife  *  »f  the  three  Jewish  congregations  there,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  7<J  llorins.  lie  accepted  the  offer 
1„  eause  he  wished  to  go  to  Corfu,  and  Avlona  was 
on  his  wav.  David  preached  in  the  synagogues  in 
rotate m.  A  quarrel  breaking  out  among  tin*  vari¬ 
ous  Jew  Kh  nationalities  of  the  town,  the  Sephardim 
o-niiipi'King  under  that  name  t he  Jews  of  Portugal 
and  Castile)  separated  from  tin*  Catalans  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  pra ver-meet imr  in  the  house  of  Abraham  Zar- 
faii.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  David  s 
^iay  dimensions  broke  out  also  at non.tr  the  Sephar¬ 
dim.  David  sided  with  the  Portuguese,  who.  he 
said,  wen*  “hot  tempered  but  obedient:  they  are 
opm  and  Generous,  and  not  hypocritical  and  proud 
like  tin*  Castilians."  The  Portu.irucse  established  a 
>ytiaLr"Lrue  for  themselves;  the  Castilians  demanded 
that  David  should  compel  the  Portuiruese.  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  continue  in  attend 
the  former  common  synagogue.  But  David  de¬ 
clined  on  the  mound  that  the  Portuiruese  Were  iii 
the  majority,  and  therefore  had  the  right  to  separate 
from  the  minority. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  at  Avlona  a  Jewish 
physician  of  Lisbon,  Don  Solomon  Cressente.  Slowly 
reeovering  from  a  serious  illness,  he  offered,  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  gratitude  to  God.  a  gift  of  paraphernalia  to 
the  Portuguese  synagogue.  lie*  intended  by  this  to 
bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  Castilians  with 
th<-  Portuguese:  and  upon  the  sacred  evening  of  Kol 
Nidn*  (the  eve  of  Atonement  Day)  he  sent-  messen¬ 
gers  to  the  Castilians  in  their  synagogue  to  implore 
thiin  to  pardon  tin*  Portuguese  for  any  wrong  which 
th<*  latter  might  have  done  them.  But  his  exertions 
were  of  no  avail.  Tin*  next  day,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
iio-iit .  in*  requested  David  to  intervene  asconeiliator: 
hut  the  Castilians  refused  to  obey  David’s  summons 
to  come  to  him  for  a  mutual  explanation,  and  so  the 
strife  grew  warmer.  The  Portuguese,  with  David 
at  their  head,  launched  anathemas  against  the  Cas¬ 
tilians.  who  responded  similarly.  At  the*  head  of 
the  Castilians  at  that  time  were*  Abraham  de  Collier 
and  Abraham  Harbon,  judge,  the  former  an  enemy 
of  David. 

In  the  question  of  the  conflicting  synagogues, 
however,  Abraham  Harbon,  who  was  a  friend  of 
David,  pronounced  against  him,  though  among  other 
arguments  David  had  instanced  his  title  of  "pD1D 


(“ordained  teacher")  to  influence  the  obedience  of 
the -Castilians.  The  Sephardim,  on  tin*  oilier  hand, 
laughed  at  lhe  cusiom  of  ordaining  rabbis  (rD'CD) 
as  praeti<ed  in  France.  Germany.  and  Italy.  They 
claimed  that  the  ceremony  could  onlv  he  legal  Iv  per¬ 
formed  in  Palestine,  and  that  rabbis  who  performed 
it  in  other  countries  did  so  only  in  imitation  of  the 
Gentiles.  Moses  ben  Jacob  Albclda.  author  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  also  lived 
in  Avlona  toward  the  end  of  live  sixteenth  century 
(Coni  orb*.  ”  Kor«*  ha- Do  rot,  ’  p. 

Hiiu.mm: aimiv  :  sriieriitfr,  XoUs  *ur  Mrs?*  r  Jhir'nl  Linn,  in 

/brae  LI  U'U  s  Jnins.  xxiv.  cjs  » f  >'»/.;  Kthtnl  Ilnl.niiiiin. 

e«l.  s.  IWnfeM.  in  the  >!ekiz»*  Ninlnmim  Merlin, 

ism*;  tirnh .  xxvii.,  S'e*.  71.  p. 

a.  A.  D. 

AVVITE3,  AVVA,  AVVIM  (in  A.  Y.  AV- 
ITES) :  1.  A  people  mentioned  in  Dent.  ii.  23 
as  being  dispossessed  by  the  C’aphtorim.  This, 
however,  could  ni>t  have,  taken  place  before  thedavs 
of  Joshua,  for  it  is  stated  in  Josh,  x iii.  3  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  upon  entering  Canaan  failed  loconquer  them ; 
and  their  place  of  sett  lenient  is  identical  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  Dent.  ii.  23.  Although  settled  in  the 
Philistine  district,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any¬ 
thing  in  common  w  ith  the  Philisiines:  they  resemble 
rather  the  class  of  Bedouins  who  had  made  some 
progress  toward  tin*  stage  of  permanent  settlements. 

2.  A  city  in  the  domain  of  Benjamin,  which  may 
once  have  been  a  city  of  the  Avvites  (Josh.  xyiii.  2:1). 

3.  The  place  from  which  tin*  king  of  Assyria 
brought  people,  worshipers  of  Nibha/.  and  Tartak, 
whom  he  settled  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  xvii.  31). 
Called  “  I  wall "  in  II  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13:  Isa. 
x  xxvii.  13. 

j.  .in.  G.  B.  L. 

AWANI,  ISHAK  IBN  AL-:  Dead  of  the 
Academy  of  Bagdad  until  displaced  by  a  rival  ;  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  lie  was  a  contemporary  of 
Al  Hari/.i,  who  seems  to  have  made  much  fun  of  him. 
Deferring  to  his  displacement  from  his  academical 
position.  Al-Harizi  accuses  him  of  having  paid  for  the 
chair  then  occupied  by  another.  Awani’s  poetry 
finds  no  merry  at-  the  hands  of  this  rigorous  critic, 
who  exhausts  his  supply  of  stings  upon  him.  But 
AMIarizi’s  judgment  upon  Awani  lias  proved  to  be 
a  most  unjust  one,  being  simply  the  expression  of 
discontent  and  revenge  for  insufficient  payment  of 
bis  own  poetic  efforts,  or  possibly  of  merely  wounded 
vanity.  Of  all  Awani’s  poems  only  one  has  been 
preserved,  which  has  recently  been  published.  It 
shows,  however,  sutlieiently  that  tin*  poet  deserves  a 
plaee  among  the  foremost  masters  of  “muwashshah  ” 
(popular  poetry).  With  regard  to  form,  Awani 
faithfully  observes  all  tin*  rules  of  the  art.  His  so- 
called  “  girdle  poem, v  which  is  a  poem  on  friendship, 
is  strictly  metrical  and  fully  rimed,  and  it  shows  the 
author  s  name  in  acrostic.  In  contents  the  poem  is 
likewise  of  considerable  merit.  Babylonian  though 
he  was,  he  knew  and  had  a  skilful  mastery  of  all  the 
figurative  expressions  derived  by  the  old  Spanish 
classical  writers  from  the  Arabs  and  adopted  into 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  language  is  pure  and  free  from 
all  harshness;  the  eonneetion  is  well  preserved:  and 
the  whole  is  permeated  by  a  genuine  poetical  spirit. 
Hazardous  as  it  may  be  to  pronounce  a  final  judg- 
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nielli  r-.im'.-niimr  a  l-ort  l.as-1  a  >in-'l.-  !»«  •>.-  »  <- 
,I.  VI  rllirlcss  trill-  Ilia!  Ha-  l«  nts:.l  "I  •!.!>  «*«•-  I*1” 

,1, is  sitm.  i.nl  !u  slmw  Ilia!  la-  was  no  Imnjrl.-r 

iii  the*  aft. 

\i*n  v  :  II.  r.r«Mly.  in  /• it-  /-  IbW-  n-  *  >- 

Kniifin;imi,  ihhl.  p.  !•*'*•  II  H 

AWIA  or  IWIA,  RAB:  ainora  of 

tha  fourth  ai  ia  rali''!!  (fourlh  .-.•iilury ).  i-oiiii-niiioniry 
„f  Uiavnial  Italia  ( Bar.  Shah.  in.M.aialhroth.r 
in  law  of  ltainnii  h.  l’(i|M-u  (IS.  I--.  "Tl1  K"  ' 

fomiiatv  "  A rtirh  (•oiii|il.-lum.  vti.  p=H- 

H,.  was  a  ,lis.  i|.I.-  of  li.  Josi  |ih.  ami  v.-ry  stra-t  in 
rio.al  ol isi't'vani'i'S.  An  .•xain|.l.-  "1  >■< 

sn-npulo.isni  ss  isirivan  in  Hi- -r.  a.al  an  ms.a.a  i- 

,,f  A  win’s  nn.Hn.-ss  in  halakir  ar^nia-n.at.ot.  t< 

(iiiotr.l  in  Shah.  Ilia.  1 1 . .  .  visit,-, I  Lal.as  s.  hool 

Will,  .last  on  his  shoes.  The  master  mten.le.l  to 
punish  him  for  his  hrea.  l,  of  etiquette  hy  propoutal- 
in-  pu/zliin:  <p  test  ions  to  him  that  lie  l.-.pe.l  Awia 

woiihl  he  un able  to  answer.  Awia.  however,  . . I 

the  test  ami  mine  forth  vietoriotis.  1  he  au.lieiiee 
svmpathi/.eil  will,  Awia.  ami  Nahman  h.  Isaaeex- 
(jaime.l  ■  -  Thank.-, I  he  the  Lord,  that  Kahn  .lnl  not 
succeed  in  put  tint:  Awia  to  shame"  (Shah.  2A*. 
PI',  •  lte/.ah  Wi:  Salih.  Id-'  ;  Men.  .s,/ :  Ar.  11  <•  ; 

Kx.u.i.n.:  i 

.1.  Ml.  *  *  * 

AWIA  SABA  (THEELDER),MB:  lUhy- 
lonian  halakist  of  tl»«- tliirtl  aniomic  gene-rat  i.uuthir.l 
mid  feuirlh  centuries).  a contemponu  v  ol  Hab  Pappa 
ill,,.  Elder) and  of  Habbah  b.  Uanan^M.  K.24A;  Kid. 

II,.  was  a  Pumbeditan  by  bulb,  but  oitcii  sat 
ai  tin*  feet  of  Hab  Huna  l..  who  considered  him  a 
jrivat  scholar.  Tin*  Talmud  (Be*zali  '*b>:  Hul.  1*2  Pd 
neonls  two  instances  in  which  Awia.  by  his  pro¬ 
fundity  of  reasoning,  became  troublesome  to  his 
teacher,  who,  being  exhausted  by  lecturing,  broke 
up  all  further  discussion  hy  the  evasive  remark.  “A 
raven  has  flown  past/’  Awia  was  probably  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Aha  «.  Awya. 

S  M 

.t.  su.  ‘ 

‘AWIRA,  HAB:  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third 
ami  fourth  generations  (fourth  century);  contem¬ 
porary  of  A  have  and  Safin— the  latter  speaking  of 
him  as  of  “a  scholar  coming  front  the  West  ~  (Pales¬ 
tine).  ‘Awira  had  emigrated  to  Palestine,  when*  lie 
officiated  as  usher  at  a  college  of  “the  great  teacher r 
(probably  Ammi):  but  hr  relumed  t«»  his  native  land 
(link  5li/).  bringing  with  him  many  Halakot  and 
llairgadot  of  U.  Ammi  and  of  H.  Assi,  in  transmit 
tin*:  which  he  frequently  intere-hanged  Hu*  names  of 
the' authors  (Her.  20'/ ;  Pes.  1  lh'/ 1 correct  version  in 
MSS.];  Sot  ah  4/#:  (lit.  7o;  link  sp,;  see*  Ammi). 
Besides  those  which  he  reported  in  the  names  of 
others,  there  are  some  original  homilies  by  Bab 
‘Awira.  "Come  and  see/’  he  said  finer,  “how  un¬ 
like  human  nature  is  tin*  nature  of  the  Holy  One. 
The  man  of  high  standing  looks  up  with  respect  to 
a  man  higher  placed  than  himself,  but  does  not  re¬ 
spect  his  inferior;  not  so  the  Holy  One:  lie  is  su¬ 
preme  and  yet  respects  the  lowly,  as  Scripture  says 
(Ps.  cxxxviii.  (!)  Though  the  Lord  is  high,  yet 
hath  He  respect  unto  the  lowly  ’  " (Sotali ?*t).  [Others 
ascribe  this  to  U.  Kleazar.] 


\< coidin,r  to  ‘Awira  [some  ascribe  tin*  remark  to 
H.'.h.shiia  b-  Levi[.  “ The  tempter  [evil  inclination] 
is  called  bv  seven  different  names,  'l  lie  Holy  One 
hie <sed  be  I Ie ! — calls  him  simply  ‘  Evil/  as  it  is  said 
{(bn.  viii .21).  The  inclination  of  mans  heart  is 

,  vil  /  )|in-s calls  him  •  Tin*  uneireuineisifl/ b.rso  he 
savs  (Dent.  X.  lli>.  *  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  foreskin 
(“’oilat**)  of  your  heart  ;  l>avid  calls  him  l  n- 
<.i,a„/  for  he*  prays  (Ps.  li.  12).  Cu-ate  in  me 
a  clean  heart.*  w  hence  it  appears  that  there  is  an 
unclean  mu-:  Solomon  calls  him  ‘  Enemy/  forliesays 
(Prov.  XXV.  21.  22).  ■  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give 
him  bread  [religious  ii«.uri>liment  ]  to  eat:  ami  it  he 
be  thirst  v.  give  him  water  [spiritual  refreshment  [  to 
drink/  etc.  (compare  I>a.  lv.  1.  2):  Isaiah  calls  him 
*  St  ambling  bl« »ek.  1 « »r  lie  cries  (I>a.  l\ii.  11).  L* _ 
move  the  Stumbling  block  nut  of  the  way  of  my 
people*;  Ezekiel  calls  him  ‘Stone/  for  lie  says 
(Hzek.  XXX vi.  2fi).  *  I  will  remove*  the  heart  of  stone 
nut  of  vour  tlesli .  and  will  give  you  a  heart  of  lledi 
Joel  calls  him  ‘  Lurker/  for  b<*  says  (Joel  ii.  ’j.». 

Ilebr.).  *  I  will  n*m.»vefarotl  fr«»m you  the** zefoni/*  * 

which,  in  the  Haggadali.  is  taken  as  a  symbolical 
name*  of  the  tempter  who  lies  hidden  C'/.ahm  )  in 
:  the  he  art  of  man  **  (Suk.  n2»o.  P‘*s.  110;>;  Kct.  11-'': 

I>  B  1J1A;  Me  n.  42*':  Hul.  4*2//.  5A/. 

;  su.  '  M 

AXENFELD,  AUGUSTE:  Fre  nch  physician  ; 
born  at  Odessa  Oe  t.  2*i.  1S’>5:  died  at  Paris  Aug.  *25, 
lsTti.  lb*  was  a  son  of  Israe  l  Akskm* i:uv.  Afte  r 
comple  ting  his  school  education  at  his  native  town. 

:  he*  went  to*  Paris  tost  tidy  nieelicine,  and  indue*  course* 
received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine  freun  the* 
Sorbonm*.  For  his  se-rvie-es  during  the  ehe>h*rA  epi 
d.-mie  in  Paris  in  lsp.lanel  lie  was  awardeel  two 

medals,  ami  after  having  become*  a  Ftvnrli  citizen 
lie  was  presell  lee  1  with  tin*  great  gol«l  medal  of  the 
’  “Assistance  Publiepie.*’ 

In  is.*i:5  AxenfeM  brcaim*  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonm*. 

;  all,i  in  1  SAT  was  eleeteei  a  fellow.  Silently  alVrwarel 
:  he  was  appeiinte  el  physician  ir.-chief  at  the  hospital 
Beau  jin.  substituting  as  such  professors  Amlral  in 
the  Fee  ile  de  Mcfleeineanel  Host  ail  in  the  HdtelDieti. 
These  positions  lie  retained  until  is71.  whe  n  he*  was 
attacked  with  the*  severe*  cerebral  disease  wliie-h 
tinally  catiseel  his  death. 

Axenfe-lel  Cellltribuied  IliailV  essays  t« »  the*  Jiublie  a" 
t ion  of  tile*  Societe  Anatomieiue*,  and  was  the  author 
of:  *”  1  )e*s  Inlluenees  Neiseiee uniales."  Paris,  1-S77; 
-  I)es  Lesions  At  reipliiepie's  de*  la  Mobile  Epiniere. 
in  ** Archive’s  (Ie*ncrale*s,  lHifl;  **  Iraite  des  Xe- 
vre>se*s/’  in  He*ijuin*s  “  Trait  e  de  Pat  he  ilogie  Interne.  ’ 
published  late  r  (lss:l)  by  He  nri  Hueharel:  “Jean  ele 
Wie  ret  le*s  Seireie  rs/’  Paris.  and  jeiintly  with 

Jules  Beelarel.  “Happort  sur  les  Prog  res  eh*  la  Me- 
ele*eine  en  Franee/'  Paris,  1S07. 

liilu.ioeiKAl’llv :  X mi nnu  Tfirt.  Lnnnnw  1  linin’,  s.w; 

I'iige-I,  Iihufiti nhi.<rln .<  Li  j'ih'nn,  s.v.,  Vie*nna,  ItMU. 

ii.  it.  F.  T.  II. 


AYAS,  :  Interpreter  of  tin*  Fre  nch  army 

in  the*  Algerian  campaign  against  Abel  el  Kader: 
elie  el  1S4U.  lb*  rcccivcel  seve*ml  wounds  ill  tlieexpe- 
ditions  in  the*  Oran,  eluring  which  he  capture  d  one  of 
Abel  c*l-Kaele*r’s  lie  ute  nants. 

At  the  battle*  against  the  Bou-Maz.a  he  showed 
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special  bravery:  killing  live  Arabs  at  a  critical  nm- 
incut  of  the  battle,  and  receiving  wounds  of  which 
lie  < i ie< i  the  following  year. 

IS] ia.l< ii ;ka riiv  :  Kent  ml.  L>s  lnhrjintis  Ahjtrh n.<\  no 

Kliith#  .Inins.  xx.xiv.  _Y«  m  r<  lAschichtt  */*/• 

Jsnnlitt  it.  ii.  1?  I  If.  linlin.  lst»>. 

J. 

4AYIN :  The  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  al¬ 
phabet.  Its  numerical  value  is  seven! v.  In  its 
eai  li<r  form  it  was  a  circle,  a  rude  picture  «,f  the 
eve,  lienee  it's  name  (**  *Avin  “ eve  ").  Tin's  lorni 
iv  still  i € i  be  seen  on  the  Moabite  Slone,  ami  also  on 
ili*  oil!  Hebrew  inscription  found  in  lheSilomn  Pool. 
Its  pronunciation  in  modern  time  ranges  from  no 
'Uinl  at  all.  a>  in  the  .Iinheo  { Jen  nun  promt  neiat  ion. 
to  the  nasal  //;/  of  t he  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
t  hie  reason  for  this  wide  range  in  pronunciation  is 
that  then*  were  originally  two  distinct  sounds  in  He¬ 
brew.  as  in  ot  her  Semitic  languages,  bot  h  represented 
b\  an  Ayin:  the  one  a  rough  breathing  (still  retained  : 
in  Morocco  and  Syria),  the  other  a  soft  palatal.  The  ! 
dis? ineiion  between  the  two,  still  indicated  in  the  • 
transliteration  of  proper  names  in  the  (5 reek  version  j 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  gradually  lost :  in  certain  ! 
i!m riels  the  jews  retained  ill  their  pronunciation  * 
t  races  *  if  the  palatal  ( which  accounts  for  the  Sephardic 
pronunciation),  in  others  all  traces  of  the  letter  dis- 
.appealed,  and  th<*  rough  breathing  became  purely 
v-.edie  (see  Zimiuern.  “  Yerghiehende  Cramtuatik 
d<  v  S.-mitisebeii  Sprneheii.”  s  7,  'I'Jj,.  !,.n«.r  *Avi» 

"  »*».- .m.-j-i,.  » .1  w,  ^,,,1,  lias  Ticeu  used 

puin-  extensively  in  tin*  Yiddish  orthography  ns  a 
\  *•’,',<  ]  letter,  indicating  short  t 1 

(k  Ik  L. 

AYLLON  (incorrect ly  also  Aylion,  Aelion, 
Hillion),  SOLOMON  BEN  JACOB:  Ilabam  of 
:il”  I'liui'die  congregations  in  London  and  Am- 
^•nlarn  and  follower  of  Sbabbethai  Zel.i ;  born  in 
i!"'  (Jn''!l1  1,ir,i  ( HM»0  V) ;  died  in  Amsterdam  April 

H-N  1 1  is  name  is  derived  from  a  town  in  the 
Spanish  province  Segovia  of  the  name  of  Ayllon. 

A  \  lion  was  neither  a  general  scholar  nor  a  Tahnud- 
\V  n|  s,,‘m,,in.--  ;ls  responsa  (found  in  Ezekiel 
Kat/.enellenbogetis  “  Keiieset  Yehczkcl.”  Nos.  J,  5; 
in  >amuel  Aboab's  “  Debar  Shemuel,*’  Nos.  M‘20.  o‘J4  ; 
in  Zel.i  Ashkenazi's  “  Hakam  Zebi.”  No.  1;  in  Jacob 
Sa^j •* irtas’  **  ( Miel  Ya‘akol»,M  No.  hi)  antplv  Show. 

See  aNotheanony,  nous  letter  quoted  liy  Hriftz.  "(n- 

•  <  nr  htr ,  x.  (Jd  ed.).  But  bis  bistorv  is  close! v 
mterwoyen  With  that  of  Sliabliethaisui  in  both  the 
Last  and  the  West. 

AvU.m’s  youth  was  passed  in  Salmmu.  wl.i.-ti  was 
}‘i"  ub|\  his  bii  i  h place,  alt  hough  some  persons  as- 
pn.  V11"  S;lf,  ‘l  «"**  '!»■  place,  lieeause  main  Shale 
"  l,:*’:*"s  'laillieil  to  he  of  Palestinian  hirt'li.  lie 
^secat,,.,!  will,  the  Shahhethaian  eiirles  of  J„*.p|, 
hiloM,|,li,  Ndoinon  Fl.ireiitin,  and  other  leading 

Njints  of  . . .  and  eonniiimistie  ti  ndeiieies. 

I  here  he  is  said  to  ha  ye  married  as  his  divinely  a.v  ! 

.  sl,,"ls,‘  :*  "oman  from  whom  another' man  I 
"ad  separated  without  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  j 
s."  '  ,u  *  xl"’l",,l<',‘ that  she  soon  left  him  for  a  third 
.  "'".'p  "  I*‘'sn* "  ullttiil.v  "seemed  holier  to  this  stramre  | 
i!',  . 1:111  ,,M*  '"""Is  of  lawful  matrimony  (M.  lla-is 
■  IhIm'I  I’osh  im."  , |,e  passage  is.  however,  i 

•  '  ewlait  ohseure).  A  few  years  later  lie  visited  I 


I-.m-ope  as  a  "  m.slmllah"  (messenger)  from  the  |>-,|. 
estnnan  eoneieaa.ions  to  eollec,  r.mds  for  the  poor 
of  Holy  Land,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
domiciled  in  Sated,  and  having  appaivntlv  pul.liclv 
broken  with  Shahhcthaism.  From  Leghorn  where 
he  was  in  Hiss  (Al.oah,  l.r.  ii",).  he  re, .aired  to  Am- 
sterdam  and  tin  ner*  tr>  London.  where,  after  a  few 

'.e"!"llS...  S,:1-v-  ":l'i  ;ll’l’"in'Hl  haham  June  ii 

n>S.t.  I  lie  very  next  year,  however,  he  was  vig,,,' 
ously  attached  hy  a  inemlier  of  the  <'ongie-atToii. 
named  Ituliy  Fidamine.  who  had  lieard  si.mitiiiim  of 
Ayllon 's  antee.-dents.  The  Malinina, 1.  earim:  in.. re 
lor  Us  dignity  Ilian  forth.’  truth,  endeavored  h.  sup¬ 
press  the  scandal. .hut  Ayllon's  position  was  s..h..pe- 
lessly  nuclei milled  hy  the  exposure,  tin , I  all  the  really 


Solomon  l>«*n  Jacob  Ayllon. 

(F .-HI  «<I  l*y  J.  U<"ibr.ihen.) 

learned  members  of  tin*  congregation  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  new  halium,  which  caused  considerable 
friction,  in  spite  of  a  pronunciamenlo  (- baskamali  ”) 
issued  by  tin*  Mahamad  that  under  penalty  of  excom¬ 
munication  it  was  forbidden  4*b>  any  one  except  the 
appointed  halium  to  laydown  the  law  or  to  rentier 
any  legal  decision.’’  Ayllon,  in  a  letter  to  Sasportas 
(“Ohel  Ya’akoh,”  No.  <>b)  six  years  later  (HUM)),  still 
complained  bitterly  of  the  unbearable  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  congregation,  and  inasmuch  as 
his  olden  Shahhethaian  proclivities  began  to  reassert 
themselves,  and  the  congregation  just  then  began  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  asking  for  bis  resignation 
( M.  Hagis,  /./*.),  be  resolved  to  leave  London,  and  was 
glad  to  accept  an  appointment  as  associate  rabbi  of 
the  Sephardic  congregation  of  Amstenlam.  1701. 

Ayllon’s  first  blunders,  in  his  new  home  took  place 
when  in  1700  he  pronounced  as  harmless  a  heretical 
work  by  M.  (ardo/.o  (probably  the  work  w  Boker 
Abraham.”  still  extant  in  manuscript),  which  lie  bad 
been  requested  to  examine  by  tin*  Mahamad.  This 
latter  body,  however,  was  somewhat  distrustful  of 
its  hakam.  and  sought  additional  opinions  from  other 
learned  authorities.  Tiny  gave  as  their  opinion  that 


Ayllon 

Azankot 
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<’ard«»zo’s  work  merited  j ml »li<*  burning.  and  this 
sentence  was  actually  carried  out.  About  this  time, 
too,  Z«hi  Ashkenazi  cairn*  to  Amsterdam  as  rabbi 
of  tin*  Ashkenazic  community:  1 1 is  advent  was  a 
serious  matter  to  Ayllon.  as  the  former  completely 
eclipsed  hiv  Sephardic  colleague  by  his  superior  learn¬ 
ing  and  dignitv  of  eharactei*;  he  was  also  a  noted 
heresy -hunter  in  the  matter  of  the  Shabhethaian 
movement.  The  dash  could  hardly  have  been 
averted,  and  Xeheniiah  Hayyun,  a  notorious  Shab¬ 
hethaian.  precipiiated  it.  At  the  replied  of  M.  Hairis. 
Ashkenazi  examined  the  works  of  llavvun  (1711) 
and  right  I  v  denounced  1  hem  as  beret  ieal :  in  add  it  ion. 
he  notified  the  Mahamad  of  the  fact  This  august 
bodv.  however,  did  not  e  xactly  welcome  advice*  vol¬ 
unteered  by  a  Polish  Herman  rabbi,  and  replied  that, 

before  taking  action,  Ashkenazi's  opinion  would 
have  to  be  fortified  by  the  assent  of  Ayllon  and  other 
members  of  their  own  body.  Ashkenazi  perempto¬ 
rily  declined  this  express  invitation  to  sit  in  council 
with  Ayllon,  for  lie  was  well  aware  both  of  his  igno- 
raneeof  the  Cabala  and  of  his  suspected  nihility  with 
Shahbet liaism.  Ayllon  saw  in  this  crisis  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  political  capital,  lie  persuaded  an 
influential  member  of  the  Mahamad,  a  certain  Aaron 
dr  Pinko,  to  take  up  the  matter  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  tin*  Herman  rabbi  to  interfere  with  tin*  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  Sephardic  community.  It  is  dilhcult  to 
discover  whether  Ayllon  was  actuated  herein  by 

sonal  reasons,  he  merely  sought  to  clear  Hayyun  from 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him.  The  adventurer  was 
well  acquainted  with  Ayllon’s  antecedents,  and  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  make  an  enemy  of 
him.  He  this  as  it  may.  l)e  Pinto  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Mahamad,  declining  to 
permit  any  such  interference  in  their  affairs  by  the 
Herman  rabbi,  and  requesting  Ayllon  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  give  an  official  opinion  upon  Ilavvtnfs 
work.  The  finding  of  Ibis  commission  was  publicly 
announced  Aug.'S’,  1 7 El. in  the  Port uguese synagogue, 
and  it  ran  that  Hayyun  was  innocent  of  the  heresy 
charged  against  him,  and  that  In*  bad  been  unright¬ 
eously  persecuted.  The  commit  tee  consisted  of  seven 
mcmliers.  but  ifs  conclusions  represented  simply 
Ayllon *s  opinion,  for  the  other  six  understood  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  matter.  The  affair,  however,  could  not 
be  considered  closed  herewith,  for  Ashkenazi  and 
IVagis  had  already,  on  July  23,  pronounced  the 
ban  of  excommunication  upon  Hayyun  and  his  lieivt- 
ieal  book.  In  the  protracted  discussion  which  en¬ 
sued  between  Ayllon  and  Ashkenazi,  a  discussion 
into  which  1  he  rabbis  of  Hennany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
were  drawn.  Ayllon  made  but  a  sorry  .figure,  al¬ 
though,  as  far  as  Amsterdam  was  concerned,  it  might 
be  said  to  have  ended  triumphantly  for  him.  seeing 
that  Ashkenazi  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city. 
Not  alone  did  Ayllon  permit  his  protege,  Hayyun, 
to  assail  the  foremost  men  in  Israel  with  foulest  in¬ 
sults,  but  lie  supplied  him  with  personal  papers 
containing  attacks  upon  his  opponent  Hagis,  the  un¬ 
founded  nature  of  which  lie  himself  had  formcrlv 
admitted  and  testified  to.  Ayllon  was  also  no  doubt 
the  rabbi  who  laid  charges  against  Ashkenazi  before 
the  Amsterdam  magistrates,  and  thus  made  an  in¬ 
ternal  dissension  of  the  Jewish  community  a  matter 


of  public  discussion.  It  is  claimed  that  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  Ashkenazi  in  1718,  Ayllon  con 
fessed  that  he  luul  wronged  the  man.  It  is  certain 
that  when,  a  lew  years  later.  Hayyun  visited  Am¬ 
sterdam  again,  he  found  matters  changed  so  much 
that  even  Ayllon  refused  to  see  him. 

Ayllon  left  a  cabalislie  work,  a  manuscript  «»| 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Jews’ Col¬ 
lege  iu  London  (Neubauer,  Cat.  IJodl.  Ilebr.  MSS.. 
No.  125). 

lUm.MMaj.vruv:  t Ulster.  Hist,  nf  lit  ris  Mtnl.s.  pp.  ±!  :tl. 
)i>7  IJ I  ;  (iriitz.  tiisrh.  »/»  r  Jinhn.  .\.  :5tCi.  !{.’.*>,  4S!i  4S7, 
:iii  «•«!.:  |>.  t'.ln  n-ha-T>>nt.  pp.  «W  74  (reprint 

fnnii  Hn-Sh<tlun\  Mt  tjilUit  S»  it  r  (see  Iricl*-x  i ; 

liihl.  I  it  In  .  iii.  liCM.  iv.tCI  :  siciiiM-lnieiiter.  i'nt.  Until. 
No.  all:!.  S»*»*  also  As.iikkna/i,  Zkiu  :  Mavyi  n,  N. ;  Nikto. 
Damp. 

L.  O. 

AYYAS,  JACOB  MOSES:  Son  of  Judah  Ay 

vas:  lived  at  Jerusalem.  whence  he  was  sent,  abroad 
to  collect  money  for  the 'Palestine  poor.  In  1783  In* 
visited  Algiers,  where  la*  was  received  with  great 
honor.  Following  a  call  to  Ferrara.  In*  settled  there 
as  rabbi  and  teacher.  One  of  bis  pupils  was  Nepi, 
the  associate  author  of  ~ Toledo!  (Sedole  Yisrael.” 
Ayyas  wrote  44  Derek  Hayyim  v  (The  Way  of  Life), 
treating  of  annulment  of  vows,  of  the  ceremony 
known  as  Tashuk,  etc.,  Leghorn,  1810. 

UllU.loiaiAlMI  V  :  Beiijsn*i ib,  < tzar  hn-St  fttrim,  p.  ll»i. 

I.,  M.  B. 

A  WAS.  JfTJIYAH  ;  A  <■<  •mmcn^iior  :m«l  : 

born  in  North  Africa  about  1030;  died  at  Jerusalem 
Sept.  11,  1 7410.  He  pursued  bis  Talmudic  studies  at 
Algiers  under  the  supervision  of  Solomon  Zcror, 
rabbi  of  that  city.  From  1728  to  1 750  Ayyas  oflici- 
ated  as  day van  of  Algiers,  in  which  capacity  be  was 
very  popular  and  much  consulted  on  ritual  ques¬ 
tions.  In  17o()  he  went  by  way  of  Le  ghorn  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  when;  lie  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
The  chief  motive  for  his  departure  seems  to  have 
been  the  progressive  spirit  that  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  Algerian  community.  Ayyas  was  a  strict 
Talmudist,  a  keen  casuist,  but  narrow-minded  and 
without,  any  sympathy  for  questions  outside  the  do¬ 
main  of  Halakali.  He  wrote:  (1)  “  Lchcin  Yehudah” 
(The?  Bread  of  Judah),  a  commentary  on  Maimonides* 
Yad  ha-Hazakah”  (Leghorn,  1745).  (2)  “Bet  Ye- 
liudali v  (Judah’s  House),  responsa  on  the  four 
“Turim  77  (Leghorn,  1740).  This  latter  work  throws 
some  light  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
tin*  Jewry  of  North  Africa  in  Ayyas’  days.  From 
the  fifth  responsum  in  Ebcn  ba-'Ezer,  for  instance, 
it  appears  that  cases  of  bigamy  were  not  rare  among 
Oriental  Jewsof  thccightecnth  century.  Appended 
to  it  are  the  communal  regulations  of  Algiers  as  laid 
down  by  K.  Joseph  ben  Shcshct  (C*"yi)and  H.  Simon 
ben  Zeinab  Duran  (J*"3Cn).  (3)  “  Wezot  li-Yehudah  ” 
(And  This  Too  Is  Judah’s),  commentaries  on  various 
subjects  (Leghorn,  177(V).  (4)  ’*  Bene  Yehudah  ”  (Ju¬ 
dah’s  Sons),  on  the  terminology  and  style  of  Mai- 
monides,  Tosafot  and  Mizrahi:  this  work  contains 
also  some  responsa:  appended  to  it  isa  treatise,  “Ot 
Berit  ”  (The  Sign  of  the  (’oveimnt),  on  circumcision 
(Leghorn.  1758).  (5)  “  Mattel!  Yclnulah  77  (The Tribe 
of  Juduli) and  {it)  “  Shehet  Yehudah  77  (Leghorn,  1783, 
17SS).  containing  novella;  on  Shulhnn  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim.  and  Yoreh  I)e‘ah.  (7)“‘Afm  de  Ar’a” 
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(Tif  Du>t  of  the  Earth).  a  commentary  on  Jacob 
Algazi's  “  Ar*:i  <If*  Kabbanaii  ”  i  Leghorn.  I7«SJ). 
j»,,.| ,|« i«;i: a i-n Y  :  Ijift  ntturl'Uitt  •!•-<  is.  .VO;  IU“«*h. 

'  I ii't  i  i >'t i>nts  Tuunilnins.  j*i*.  >0  * t  >«*/. 

n.  M.  15. 

AZ  SHESH  MEOT  iJT.XS  L7  ?X>  :  A  poem  of 
iliivi- stanzas  !*y  IL  Elia<  Prixu^.  introduced  in  1 1n  * 
it* »M li**rn  liturgy  a!  the  conclusion  of  tin*  piyyutim 
in  tin*  Additional  Servin' on  tin*  Fta-I  « »f  Weeks.  A 
t »:» r.*» ] »Jir;isi*  is  given  below  of  tin*  two  melodics  asso- 
(•j-ji c(  1  with  tin*  p< uni :  I ►« *t li  an*  equally  quotations 
) K ,in  the*  inu>ir  of  1  1m*  I *a \  s  i»f  Penii*  nee,  ami  alVonl 
<  j  j  i  ( ■  niMi-c  usually  1«  »1  lowed  intonation  especially)  an 
«  \«  cll«  tit  illu>t ration  of  tin* hermeneutical  folding,  by 


and  tin*  persistence  of  the  practise  shows  that  his 
intention  was  widely  understood  and  appreciated. 

l  lie  melody  transferred  already  contained  within 
itsell  a  quotation,  in  the  phrase  between  the  points 
marked  hen*  **  A  "  and  **  B.’*  which  had  been  excerpted 
J i*o m  the  melody  of  Km.  Niimsk.  Il  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  because  at  that  poini  in  t  he  original  text  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  Hay  of  Atonement,  on  which 
alone  **  Kol  Xidre”js  sung.  For  this  employment 
of  a  snatch  of  tune  associated  with  a  particular  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  represcnlat  ive  t  heme  of  some  idea  suggested 
by  that  service  or  enshrined  in  the  object  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  see  the  general  article  Mrstr,  Syn aoooai.. 

a.  f.  l.  c. 


AZ  SHESH  ME’OT 


Audi  n  to  m  ocstoso. 
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u  hifli  so  much  of  the  traditional  melody  of  the 
ha/an  has  been  guided  in  its  shaping.  The  noble 
version  here  transcribed  as  sung  in  the  “niusaf” 
of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is  quoted  bodily  from  the 
Hinie  service  of  the  Hays  of  Memorial  and  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  where  it  is  associated  with  that  second  part,  of 
the  pivyut  “ I’-netannch  T«»kcf.”  legendarily  associ¬ 
ated  with  IL  Amnon  of  Mayem  i:.  in  which  the 
laimudieal  theory  (IL  II.  UV*)  of  the  writing  and 
sealing  of  mail’s  fate  at  the  commencement  and  end 
of  1  he  Days  of  Penitence  is  rhapsodical!  v  developed, 
lictleet ing  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  in  the  end  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  own  olx-dience  nr  disohedi(*nce  to 
tlie  Law,  some  old  time  ha/an  considered  that  he 
might  melodiously  emphasize  this  Jewish  doctrine 
of  personal  responsibility  when  singing  of  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  that  Law.  With  this  object  he  chanted  “A/. 
Shesh  Mcot  "  to  the  melody  of  “  U-nctaniieh  Tokef  ”  : 


AZAL  (IL  V.  AZEL>:  A  place  near  Jerusalem, 
but  tin*  exact  position  can  not  be  determined  (Zecli. 
xiv.  f>).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  sum*  as 
Beth  c/.cl  (Mieali  i.  11).  Clermoiit-Cianneaii  identities 
it  with  the  Wadi  Yasul. 


AZANKOT  (Cipjm),  SAADIA  B.  LEVI: 

( Irieiitalist  of  Morocco;  lived  in. Holland  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  teacher 
of  Jewish  literature  to  Hottingcr.  There  exists  a 
versified  paraphrase  of  Esther  by  him,  which  was 
printed  under  the  title  ^Iggcret  ha-Purim.”  Amster¬ 
dam,  BUT.  The  Bodleian  Library  has  two  ...mni- 
scripts  hearing  his  name:  omt  containing  a  tran¬ 
scription  of  Maimonides  **  Dalalat  al-HaYrin  ^  in 
Arabics  c  harac  ters,  which  Azankot-  made  for  Golius; 
the  other  manuscript  containing  the  Hebrew  transhi- 
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linn  of  tin*  “Laini.it  al-Ayam"  of  Husain  1).  All.  ap¬ 
pended  m  a  printed  copy  of  the  siimc. 

Itiia.iiMiKAiaiv  :  NViiliatn-r.  Cot.  limit,  lh  to\  MSS.  N'..s.  1~4U 

ami  lia**:  si»*in>i-hn»*iik-r.  Cot.  Jim/I.  ml.  'SS~7. 

II.  Hm. 

AZAREEL  i  R.  V.  AZAREL,  “Hod  is  help  “>  : 

1.  One  of  th* »si*  who  came  to  David  at  Zikiag  (I 
Cliron.  \ ii.  7). 

2.  S.»n  of  Jeroham,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when 
David  made  the enunierat ion  of  the  people  (I  Cliron. 
xwii.  22>.  3.  A  Levitt*,  son  of  Hcinan.  t«»  whom 

fell  tin*  eleventh  lot  in  the  apportionment  made  by 
David  f*»r  thffhoral  service  of  the  Temple  (I  Citron. 
x\v.  l*i.  4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Rani,  who  lia«l 
taken  a  foreign  wife  ( Ezra  x.  41).  5.  A  priest  (Neh. 

\i.  El.  x ii.  o*»)  who  played  a  musical  instrument  at 
the  dedication  of  the  wall.  Here  the  name  issjielli.il 
**  Azarael.” 

.i.  .ns.  (C  Ii.  L. 

AZARIA  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN  ABBA  MARI 

(al-« »  cal  let  1  Bonafoux  or.  Bonfos  Bonfil  Astruc)  : 
One  o!  the  la>t  Jewish  writers  coming  from  Per 
pignan.  France.  He  ilourished  in  tin*  ti i si  half  of 
tin*  fifteenth  century.  A  rising1  against  the  Jews 
was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  native  city.  Neu 
bailer  (“Eerivains  Juifs."  p.  Toll:  see  also  ‘•Revue 
Etudes  Juives."  v.  41)  places  this  riot  in  the  year 
MIL  when  the  friar  Vincent  Ferrer  roused  the  angry 
pa^simis  of  the  mob  against  the  Jews  for.  refusing 
baptism  ( s«  r  (iriitZ.  “  (ieseh.  del*  .luden.”  viii.  12*>); 

but  Cross  c*  Gallia  Judaica.”  j>.  4?d)  is  rather  in 
dined  to  place  the  date  in  1420.  when  the  Jews  of 
Perpignan  were  exposed  to  all  manner  of  vexatious 
proeiedings  by  the  Impiisition  (“Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  xvi.  14). 

B**  this  as  it  may,  Azarin  had,  in  1423,  settled 
with  liisson  in  Italy,  where  he  translated  from  Latin 
into  Hebrew  the  following  works:  (1)  “I)c  Consola- 
tione  PhilosojJiia*  ”  of  Boethius  (lived  470-52-1)’ 
Boethius  was  the  only  early  Latin  writer  whose 
works  were  translated  into  Hebrew.  The  preface 
of  the  translator  informs  us  that  it  was  commenced  < 
Tehet  2s.  a  Is:;  1423)  ut  Torre  Maestratadc  Mon-  : 
telfelatra  <  proha biy  Maeerata  di  Monte  Feltro).  in 
the  province  nf  U rhino  lYsaro,  and  linished  the  same 
yearat  Cast  el  San  Pietro,  in  the  province  of  Bologna.  : 
(2)  A  translation  of  the  2Kth  hook  of  the  medical 
work  entitled  “  Liber  Praetica*,”  by  Zahmwi  (eleventh 
century),  after  the  Latin  of  Simon  of  Genoa,  was 
linidi.il  November,  1420,  at  Senise  in  the  province 
of  Basiiieate.  Neulmuer  maintains  that  Azaria  made  • 
his  translation  not  from  the  Arabic  original,  but 
from  a  translation  made  by  Abraham  of  Tortosa.  son 
of  Shem  Toft,  son  of  Isaac,  who  translated,  in  1254. 
the  whole  work  of  Zahrawi  at  Marseilles  (“  Rahhins 
Franeais.**  p.  5112).  (3)  A  translation  from  the  Latin  j 

of  the  second  ltook  of  the  -  Simjdieia  ”  by  the  phvsi- 
dan  Diosi-orides.  The  following  is  A /.aria’s  brief  ! 
introduetion  to  this  translation  (Neulmuer,  “Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives.”  v.  46): 

“It  i.fn-n  li:t|>jH‘i)s  that  physicians  Out!  tl.einselvcs  in  pla.-es  j 
wlji'n*  0u*v  .-an  not  pr<H*iin*  requirei!  ilnijrs  except  with  *rr«-at  • 
ilirtlcnliv.  -ut.l  |, .-nee  are  place.!  in  enal  embarrassment.  Tins  I 
b  par:;,  n la riy  ilie  cas»*  with  those  ..f  our  «i»relitrionists  who. are  i 
oliPiTdl  i.i . I wvll  in  villages  or  in  the  mountains  to  jniin  their  I 
livimr.  Then-  an*  plans  where  "tie  can  not  fln.l  a  variety 
of  ilrugs  wherewith  to  make  the  necessary  iniilii-amems.  { 


TJi.-roforv.  I.  Azaria.  ealle.1  Ihmafotix  in  thevuiirat*  l.mirm-.  have 
:  lr:in>’atc.l  this  alphaln-ti.-al  tatil..  whi.-h  I  foiin.l  in  um*  atman.' 
I  I  Kristians,  entitle.!  in  lileek  II***.  ['*n.».k 

|  **f  ih~  K'lmvalents  of  ln*uir>"J.  eomjHiseil  by  the  phiI.r-<»ph.T  an<i 
|  ph^siriati  iMosi  oriUesior  his -uncle.” 

|  i:!Ki.i.»i;i:Aniv  :  In  n.!.liti.*n  to  the  work's  meiitioiuii  aU>\v.  >n* 
M»*itiH*Jin»*iiler.  7/*  to .  t  '<  /».  r>.  pp.  lion.  7  to. 

I  S.  K 
AZARIA  B.  MOSES  DE  ROSSI.  See  Ro»i. 
AZARIAH.— Biblical  Data:  Tin*  name  giv.  n 

i  !.»  twenty  six  di ll'e rent  persons  in  the  old  Te*ta 
;  un-Hi .  The  nio>t  important  are: 

1  1.  A  nohle  in  tin  court  of  Solomon.  Aerording 

!  t*i  I  Kings  iv.  2.  he  was  the  son  «»f  Zadok*  tin-  ] »ri« — t 
I  < 'hron.  v.,35  [A.  V.  vi.  D J  makes  him  the  son  of 
Ahimaaz  and  grandson  of  Zadok.  The  same  gene 
abigieal  list  (next  verse)  states  that  he  in  turn  had  a 
grandson  hearing  the  same  name  who  “executed  tin- 
priest  s  olliee  in  the  house  that  Solomon  built  in  Jeru¬ 
salem."  Since  Zadok  figured  as  a  {imminent  pri.-Mlv 
n**l»Ie  in  tlie  court  of  Solomon,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  not  his  grandson,  but  bis  son  (as  is  stated  by  the 
older  narrative  of  I  Kings),  occupied  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  probably  succeeding  his  father  in  the  high 
priestly  olliee.  In  that  case  the  reference  in  I  ('limn, 
would  apply  to  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok,  rather  than 
t«»  A/ariah’s grandson.  Similarity  of  name  may  have 
!“*en  the  cause  of  the  displacement  at  the  hand  of 
some  later  copyist. 

2.  Tin*  grandson  of  tin*  Azariah  of  Solomon** 
reign  and  latln-r  of  Amariah.  who  was  high  priest 
during  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (I  Cliron.  v.  36 
[A.  V.  vi.  10];  Ezra  vii.  *»). 

3.  The  second  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxvi.  16-20). 
in  aligning  a  cause  for  the  leprosy  of  King  I’zziah. 
>ta!cs  that  the  king  impiously  attempted  to  burn 
intense  on  the  altar,  and  that  Azariah  "the  priest  " 
filial  is.  the  high  priest).  with  eighty  attendant 
{‘nests,  opposed  him.  warning  him  that  he  as  a  lay¬ 
man  had  no  right  to  burn  incense  to  Yiiwn.  As 
a  punishment  for  his  impiety  and  his  anger  against 
flu-  priests.  I  zziah  was  at  once  smitten  with  leprosy. 
Josephus  adds  that  an  earthquake  further  evinced 
the  divine  disapproval  (“Ant.”  i.\.  10,  £  4).  This 
tradition  of  Josephus  clearly  arose  from  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  earthquake  in  tin*  reign  of  I’zziah,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Amos  i.  1  and  Zecli.  xiv.  5.  with  the 
story  of  the  chronicler.  The  older  narrative  of 
Kings  simply  states  that  “tin*  Lord  smote  the  king, 
so  that  he  was  a  leper”  (11  Kingsxv.  5).  The  gem- 
alogjeal  list  in  I  Cliron.  v.  [A.  V.  vi.].  purporting  to 
givr  the  coinph-te  lim*  of  high  priests  in  Judah, 
aligns  to  tin*  reign  of  L  zziah  none  bearing  tin*  name 
of  Azariah.  The  point  of  view  of  tin*  entire  storv  in 

II  (  hronieles  is  not  that  of  the  days  of  the  kingdom, 
wlii-ii  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to  present  nllrrings 
and  burn  incense  (i  Kings  ix.  25).  but  of  tin*  late 
p* i>t -exilic  period  when  the  chronicler  wrote.  It  has 
a  close  kinship  with  other  tnnlitions  jicculiar  to  him 
‘•r  to  his  age,  and  frequently  introduced  into  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history.  Its  aim  was  clearlv  to  explain 
the  horrible  afiliction  of  one  who  figures  in  tin*  ear¬ 
lier  narratives  as  a  just  and  benign  ruler;  and  also 
to  {mint  a  priestly  moral. 

J  JK  C.  F.  K. 

- - In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Tin*  llaggadah 

idi-ntifies  Azariah.  chief  priest  under  I'zziah.  with 
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jiH.  jjjjrij  priest  Azariah  of  wlnnii  it  is  stated.  as  a 
^prri:il  dist  nation.  “licit  i>  t  h.it  executed  1  la*  priest  > 

i. ilirt  in  t hr  house  that  Solomon  built  ill  Jerusalem" 

,1  (  V.  Mb  |A.  V.  vi.  10]).  to  indicate  that  he 

the  sanctity  of  t hr  Trmplr  from  tin*  sinful 
kin-  I'/./iah  at  tin*  risk  of  his  lit--  (Sifiv  Zutta.  cited 
in  Valk..  N uni.  7A4). 

-j.  >ii.  ^ 

4.  According  to  irchron.  xxxi.  10,  l-».  a  certain 
A /:,ri;il»  nI  tin-  housr  of  Zaib'k  was  rhirf  priest  ami 

r  4.f  i ] i« *  hi tusr  of  Cod"  <lurin.iT  tin-  reign  of 
j [,•/(  kiali.  Durin.ir  his  high  priesthood.  chambers 
n.  !<  built  in  tin*  Temple  to  receive  tin-  oblations  of 
lit,-  people. 

5.  T!*e  Levitr  A/.ariah  (probably  distinct  from  the 
j i in o  >.  whose  son  Joel  is  described  by  thei'hron- 

j,  j  ,  1 1  Cliron.  xxix.  F2)  as  artive  in  carrying  out 
; ,  ..nnnaml  of  He/.rkiah  to  cleanse  the  Temple. 

6.  A --i trial etl  with  the  same  traditional  cleansing 
tic  Temple  in  tie*  days  of  He/ekinh  was  a  third 

A/atiah  described  as  a  l.evite  of  the  sons  o!  Merari 

<  1 1  ( 'in on.  xxix.  ! *3 ). 

7.  S*»n  i.f  the  hiirli  priest  Uilkiah.  who  was  con-' 
in  i  ini  witli  the  reformation  of  Josiahtl  Chron.  v. 
:;a.  foil!.  V.  vi.  13.  14]:  in  part.  Ezra  vii.  1).  It 
w .i -  bl-  ><>n  Seraiah  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nebu- 
*  i:  i * i : 1 1  //ay.  Perhaps  it  was  this  A/ariah  who  gave 
i:A  name  t « »  the  priestly  elan  that  ti. it  tired  in  tin*  ref* 

<  -  mat  ion  i.f  K/ra  and  NYhemialn  Neh.  x.  3  |R.Y.  *2]). 

.»  ..K,  r.  F.  Jv. 

S.  >“ii  of  Nathan,  chief  of. the  officers  of  Solomon 
1  K inn-  i v.  :». 

0.  >**n  of  lloshaiali.  one  of  the  men  who  disre- 
j  *:■  >1  ;  In-  w«»nls  of  Jeremiah,  and  persisted  in  going 
I’.aypt.  taking  the  proj>hef  along  with  them  <Jer. 
\!i;i.  *J>. 

10.  T’he  Hebrew  name  for  Abed  in* go.  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Daniel  (Dan.  i.  fld.vy.). 

.i-.ii:.  a.  n.  l. 


Oanh.  f.*\  Devoted  to  tlieir  mundane  ruler,  they 
"  ere eijiially  tailhful  to  their  heavenly  Father,  obev- 
ini:  I  IN  commands  strictly  and  keeping  the  Sahhaih 
holy  (Kliyahu  1*.  xxvi. :  Sanli.  /.#*.). 
His  I  heir  faithfulness  to  the  Jewish  re- 

Strength  ligion  was  demonstrated  b>  their  refu- 
and  >al  to  show  homage  to  t  lie  idol  erected 

Faith.  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iii.),  al¬ 
though  it  wa>  in  ii-ality  no  idolatry  that 
was re«|iiired  of  them.  hut  rath*  ran  act  of*  homage  to 
the  king's  statue.  They  gave  their  lives  for  I  In*  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Eti-rnal,  saying.  “If  soulless  animals 
like  frogs  hastened  info  the  burning  ovens  of  the 
Kgy  pt  iaiis (  Ex.  vii.  ‘Jsy  h, ,w  imirli  more  ren>< >n  is  t here 
lor  us  to  do  similarly  "  (IVs.  Ad'-:  compare  Tosafol. 
under  tin*  word  n*N).  A/ariaii  and  his  friends  Jinn 
aniab  and  Misbael  were  the  men  chosen  as  Jewish 
delegates  to  show  homage  to  the  statue.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  having  commanded  each  nation  to  send  three 
envoys  i»n  this  oeeasion.  They  mine  to  Daniel  for 
advice:  lie  sent  them  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  ad¬ 
vised  them  not  to  risk  their  II n  s.  hut  rather  to  try  to 
evade  1  lie  command  by  lli-ght.  Although  the  prophet 
based  his  advice  on  the  authority  of  Isaiah  (compare 
Isa.  xxvi.  *JOi.  they  dete  rmined  ope  nly  to  insult  the 
king's  statue  se>  that  all  the  nations  should  say. 
“All  peoples  did  .In  Milage  to  the  image,  Israel  alone 
refused  !u  As  K/.ekiel  could  Hot  make  t hem  desist . 
from  their  jdan.  he*  hade  them  wait  at  least  until  he 
had  ijuest ionrel  Hod:  hut  the*  Almighty  sai«l  to  him: 
**  L.-t  them  not  depend  upon  Me  herein,  for  it  is  pre- 
cis.  lv  through  the  sinfulness  of  such  aristocrats  as 
thi-v  among  My  people,  that  My  house  is  destroyed. 
Mv  palace  in  ashes,  and  My  children  exiled  among 
t he  heathens."  This  response,  however,  only  con¬ 
firmed  their  determination,  and  they  each  proceeded 
to  a  different  point  and  there  proclaimed  loudly, 
“We  will  not  serve  thy  gods.  O  king,  nor  worship 
tin*  golden  image  which  limn  hast  set  tip.  even 


In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Azariah  and  his 
'-ods  1  kmaniuh  and  Misbael  were  of  loyal  lineage, 
ike  tin  ir colleague  in  the  royal  service.  Daniel,  being 
*:•  -ci  ndantsof*  He/.rkiah,  Jo  whom  l lie  prophet  Isaiah 
had  announced  concerning  them  (Isa.  xxxix.  7), “and 
«'t  thy  s«»ns  there  shall  he  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of 
t So  king  of  Hahyl.m"  (Sanli.  UIV>:  Pirke  R.  Elie/er 
hi  :  .b-rome.  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah:  Origines 
of*  Matt.  xv.  A;  a  dissenting  view  in  the  Talmud, 
-mli.  1  contends  that  only  Daniel  was  a  .Judean: 
hi-  frii-nds  belonging  to  other  tribes).  The  cause  of 
df-tr  having  been  eunuchs  was  the  fact  that  the 
‘  n*  uii*  <  of  1  la*  .Jews  had  accused  them  before  King 
N' ki*eliadne//ar  of  leading  impure  lives,  especially 
u  l!  h  t  In*  wivesof  the  noble  Rabvlonians,  and  in  order 
t * •  s  1 1 o w  the  falsity  of  this  aeeusation  they  mutilated 
tiii-ni-i-l vi  s,  and  when  arraigmd  before  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  they  Were  not  only  able  to  refer  to  the  l)e<  a 
all  »gue  ( Ex.  xx.  14),  which  enforces  chastity  upon  the 
•h*w.  hut  were  also  able  to  prove  how  unfounded 
"as  the  aeeusation  (Midi*.  Megillah,  published  by 
Duster,  in  “Semitic  Studies."  p.  170). 

Azariah  and  his  friends  were  able  to  control  them- 
selvi  s  even  to  the  suppression  of  every  human  inch 
nation,  and  they  were  eminently  lit  for  the  service  of 
tin-  court  (Dan.  i.  4)  because  they  did  not  permit 
themselves  to  he  overcome  by  sleep  or  other  needs  j 


though  («od  sustain  us  not  ”  .  Dan.  iii.  IS;  verse  17, 
however,  explicitly  expresses  laith  in  (lod  s  assist¬ 
ance).  When  tiny  had  thus  proven  their  pious  de¬ 
termination,  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
that  Cod  would  nevertheless  intervene  in  their  be¬ 
half,  the  former  reply  having  been  simply  to  test 
their  fortitude  ((’ant.  R.  to  vii.  S). 

When  brought  before  him.  Nebuchadnezzar  re¬ 
minded  the  voung  men  that  the  Jews  had  freely 
worshiped  idols  before  the  destruc  tion 
Opposes  of  Jerusalem,  thus  affording  them  a 
Idol-  precedent :  he  also  referred  them  to  the 
Worship,  words  of  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  S).  threat¬ 
ening  destruction  to  all  who  should 
not  obey  Nebuchadnezzar:  and  appealing  finally  to 
the  prophecy  of  Moses  himself  (Dent.  iv.  2S),  predict¬ 
ing  that  the. lews  would  serve  idols  when  scattered 
among  the  nations.  But  the  three  men  remained 
stead  fa*!,  and  intimated  to  the  monarch  that  he 
might  command  their  full  olk-dicnce  in  such  mutteis 
as  Taxes  and  imposts,  but  that  in  religious  matters 
thev  ctiiilil  not. obey.  This  defiance  so.  enraged  the 
king  that  he  ordered  them  thrown  into  the  fu  ry  fur¬ 
nace  ( I.cv.  R.  xxxiii.  6:  c  ompare  also  Tan..  Noah, 
pi;  Ruber,  xv..  and  tie*  parallel  passages ^cited 
I, v  RuU  r  in  note  lJo).  Cast  into  the  furnace,  the 
men  raised  their  eyes  t<»  heaven  and  prayed.  “  Lord  of 
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I  hr  universe.  Tl.nu  knowest  we  did  this  thing  not  in 
reliance  upon  *»:ir  mvn  good  deeds.  I *ti !  in  reliance 
ii [w >n  Tint*,  who  wilt  not  permit  tin*  heathen  to  say. 
Win  n*  is  t heir  <  e d':  "  (Tanhumu,  L<\  ;  tin*  words  here 
ascribed  to  tin*  pious  victims  area  paraphrase  nf  IV 
ex v.  I.  2.  which  psalm.  according  to  Pcs.  I17*r.  was 
composed' by  these  three  men:  compare  also  Ex.  R. 
i\.  1,  xviji'  1).  The  furnace  into  which  they  were 
thrown  was  <n  well  heated  with  naphtha,  tow.  tar. 
and  dry  branches  that  the  llames  rose  forty-nine 
cubits  above  the  furnace,  dost  rue  in  if  all  Chaldeans 
who  were  landing  by  (Septuairint  and  Theodotion 
on  1  >an.1ii.  17 :  compare  also  Saiih.*  92V  ( ‘ant.  R.  vii.  9.) 

The  angel  of  the  hailstorm.  Yarkand.  craved 
divine  pi-rmi~>ioii  to  cool  the  furnace,  but  the  task 
was  entrusted  to  tin*  archangel  Gabriel,.  who  so 
arranged  matters  that  the  interior  of  the  furnace  was 
cooled,  but  its  exterior  was  so  furiously  glowing 
that  all  heathens  who  gathered  to  the  spectacle  per¬ 
ished  (I  Vs.  I  is/,  h:  different  in  Tan.  /.<*..  which  states 
that  G<  w  1  Himself  delivered  tin*  victims;  eompare 
also  Ex.  12-  wiit.  4).  In  the  midst  of  tin*  llames, 
Azariah  meanwhile  intoned  a  penitential  prayer  and 
confession  of  sins,  in  which  his  friends 

In  the  joined,  acknowledging  God's  supreme 
Fiery  justice;  and  when  presently  a  strong 
Furnace,  wind,  laden  with  moisture,  blew 
through  l he  furnace,  they  broke  into 
a  song  of  thanksgiving  fScpiuagint  and  Theodotion, 
0>.  iii.  2*»-9o>.  The  extinction  of  the  Hatties  was 
but  one  of  six  miracles  happening  upon  that  day. 
which  happened  to  he  hot  h  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  The  fiery  furnace,  which  had  been 
sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  rose*  upon  its  foundations  and 
its  walls- fell  apart:  four  adjoining  nations,  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  were  hunted  hy  it :  Nebuchadnezzar  him¬ 
self  sutTered  froin  its  fury,  his  statue  being  over¬ 
thrown;  and  it  was  this  identical  wind  storm  which 
reanimated  the  dead  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
9)at  God's  command  (Sanh.  ;  Gant.  R.  /./*.).  When 

the  furnace  fell,  the  men  refused  obedience  to  the 
angel's  suggestion  that  they  should  leave  the  ruins, 
saying  that  they  would  not  leave  until  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  would  order  them  to  do  so,  as  otherwise  it 
would  look  as  if  they  had  run  away  (Tan.  £.*\). 
When  Xehuehadnezzar  at 'length  approached  to  hid 
them  come  forth,  he  recognized  in  the  fourth  per¬ 
sonage  present  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  lie  had  seen 
previously,  destroying  the  army  of  Sennacherib  be¬ 
fore  Jerusalem  (Yalk..  Dan.  1<*M»2). 

The  deliverance  of  these  three  men  from  the  fur- 
nan*  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations,  who  came  to  them  and  rcmonstrat(*d 
with  them:  “You  knew  that  your  God  could  per¬ 
form  such  great  miracles:  how.  then,  'could  you 
through  your  sinfulness  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  His  house  and  the  banishment  of  llis  children?  ** 
They  then  so  forcibly  expressed  their  contempt  for 
so  rebellious  a  |x*ople.  that  the  princes  exclaimed.  **  ( > 
Lon  I.  righteousness  belongeth  to  Time,  but  unto  us 
confusion  of  face  as  at  this  day  ”  (Dan.  ix.  7)(Pcsikta. 
cd.  Hulier.  xi.  99//:  Sanh.  WUf). 

According  to  one  account,  Hanatiiah.  Mishael,  and 
Azariah  died  on  the  spot;  but.  according  to  other 
accounts,  they  left  Babylonia  and  settled  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  when*  they  married  and  had  descendants,  their 


sojourn  in  th«*  furnace  bavin*;  remedied  all  their 
physical  dcformilics  iSanh.  f.t\  *.  Yer.  Shah.  vi..c»id. 
S//).  Hen*  they  became  the  friends  of  tin*  liijLfli  priest 
Joshua,  and  in  view  of  their  past  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  “men  that  are  a  sign  ”  (Zccli.  iii.  S).  Another 
result  of  the  deliverance  of  these  men  was  that  the 
heathens  broke  up  their  idols  and  fashioned  hcllsand 
spangles  out  of  them,  which  tin  y  hum;  around  the 
necks  ol  their  dogs  and  asses.  The  piety  of  Ilanan 
iah.  Mishael.  and  Azariah  has  remained  impcridiahic 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  supports  of  tin*  order  of  tin*  universe  an* 
spoken  of.  these*  men  are  referred  to  as  its  pillars 
(Cant.  K.  vii.  9). 

Hiiu.iouhahiy  :  Brill!.  jtihrhflvha\  via.  23-27. 

4.  sit.  L.  G. 

11.  Son  of  Maasciah,  who  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  iii.  28 ). 

12.  A  leaflet*  who  came  with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh. 

vii.  7).  In  the  parallel  account  of  Ezra  ii.  2  he  is 
called  “Seraiah.” 

13.  One  of  those  who  explained  the*  Law  (Xeli. 

viii.  7). 

14.  One  of  u  those  that  settled  ’’  the  covenant  with 
Xehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  3  |  R.  V.  2|). 

15.  A  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the*  wall  (Xeh.  xii.  38). 

16.  Son  of  Ethan,  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  N). 

17.  A  Jerahmeclite  (1  Chron.  ii.  38,  39).  ‘ 

18.  The  same*  as  Czziah,  which  see. 

19.  A  Kohathite  Levile  (I  Chron.  vi.  21  [R.  Y. 
vi.  81)]). 

20.  A  priest  residing  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chron. 

ix.  11). 

21.  Son  of  Oded,  who,  meeting  the  victorious 
army  of  Asa  at  M  a  reshah,  on  its  return  from  the 
campaign  against  Zcrah  the  Ethiopian,  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  reform  (II  Chron.  xv.  1-S). 

22  and  23.  Two  sons  of  Jelmshaphat  (I  I. Chron. 
xxi.  2). 

24.  Son  of  Jcroham.  captain  of  a  hundred  (II 
( -lin»n.  xxiii.  1). 

25.  Son  of  Ohed,  also  c  aptain  of  a  hundred  (II 
Chron.  xxiii.  1). 

26.  Son  of  Johanan,  an  Ephraimite  who  refused 
to  ac  cept  the*  booty  taken  by  Israel  from  Judah  (II 
Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

In  II  ( 'hron.  xxii.  “Azariah”  is  an  error  for 
“  A  hay.mh.  ” 

•t  tt-  G.  B.  L. 

AZAHIAH  :  A  Pale  stinian  scholar  of  the  fourth 
amoraic  generation  (fourth  century),  often  quoted 
in  conjunction  with  R.  Aha  (Lev.  R.  vi.  5;  Cant. 
R.  to  v.  1(»).  R-  Juelan  (Gen.  R.  xlvii. ;  Cant-.  R- 
to  i.  4).  and  R.  Judah  b.  Simon  (Gen.  R.  xv. ; 
Cant.  R.  to  i.  2).  Although  his  name  appears  in 
connection  with  sonic*  llalakot  (Yer.  Shah.  vii.  9//; 

\  ct.  Pcs.  i.  2 -Si),  it  is  doubtful  whether  lie  ever  l»e- 
came inte  re  sted  in  legal  topic  s:  and  thehalakieques- 
tions  with  xvhic*h  his  name  is  associated  probably 
belong  to  R.  Ezra  (compare  Franke  l.  **MelH>,”  p. 
120//).  Xor  can  tin*  names  of  his  teachers  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascertained.  Azariah  transmits  Haggaelot  in 
the  name  of  leading  aiuoraim  .of  earlier  generations. 
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.W<1»  a<  Han ina  (Johanan)  k  Pappa  (Hen.  IL  xiv.; 

( -mi.  R  l'»  ii.  1 4).  Sinu-fii  k  Lakish  (Ycr.  Per.  i.  ‘2//; 

'I  an..  Uereshii.  «d.  Buber.  15k  and  Johanan  ilim.  R 
N«  \  iii.  .*»> :  anil  he  al>o  .pio^s  his  ow  n  contemporaries. 
Wvertlu  'tin*  a*>umption  ilia!  In*  w  as  a  disciple 
R  Mana  II.  i  com  pare  Barber.  “Air.  Pal.  Am«»r. 
jii  l  li*  45>  i  i<  unnnabh*.  because hot )i  R.  <  <»ln*n  and 
1>  'I'anliuma  ~l In*  former  a  prrde«  css. a*,  tin*  latter 
a  .’mporary.  of  Ii.  Mana— report  in  ! In*  name 
n{  K  A/ariah.  which  shows  Thai  In*  was  a  pn-dc 
n..^,,r  ,,|  in  >i  Ii  ami  of  Ii.  Mana  (Iiuth  li.  to  i.  P.t; 
i  li  i •  *  i.  *2).'  F«»r  tin*  same  iva>«*n  tin*  identiti- 
i >{  l*.  K/ra  with  IL  A/ariah  »  Barber.  /.#•.  450) 
i>  inn*  1  ;ni — it»l«*.  Tin*  -two  names  npns.nl  twodis- 
!  jh-i-vmiis.  win*  th»uri"In-«l  ihdiff«tvnt  generations. 
;ill,i  ii  ,  III-.,  occupied  t  llilimil  Vos  with  diflerelit 
1  »r;i »i*  li<  >  ii!’  rabbinic  Ion*  (compare  K/.ija). 

ii  A/aiiaii  was  a  versatile  lmggadist ,  to  whom 
(  \in  vinulc  1,-ih-rs  suggested  ideas.  Thus  in  the 
Ti  iiin  iai  trim  “  e^ln  1*’ -  the  tamarisk  :  w  hich, 
a.  i  .i’.iiiij  to  Hen.  \\i.  Ahraham  planted  at  Peer-  | 
A/ariah  discovers  three  important  duties  j 
(  .  n  d  with  hospitality :  tin*  f tirnisliinir  of  the 

-ii.  wiili  jurat  irt^28C>.  with  drink  and 

wltli  an  escort  1  Midr.  Teh.  e\.  1:  see  note  in 

<>!  Ihihi-n.  According  to  him,  the  distinction  eon 
l,  t  : .  I  ''ii  the  tribal  prinresof  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
a-  « •  •u**rrrnl ion  of  the  Tabernacle — the  former 
i  il -  _  hU  gifts  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  latter 

in:*!.-  diau-iy  foil,  .wing  him — wasowing  to  the  merits 
«■!'  O:.  T  ancestor  Joseph.  The  Lord  said  to  Joseph: 
••Tii  :  hast’  ki-pt  inviolate  the  seventli  command- 
i •  n  v  ..nd  t  hr  eighth  commandment,  in  that  thou  hast 
had  1  :•>  dealings  with  P‘-ti;»har  s  wife  and  hast  not 
::  of  Roiiphnr'sgonds  nor  dishonored  his  house; 
ala!  a  time  will  route  when  I  shall  reward  thee; 

\\  i  .  ii  ’hr  princes  of  tin*  tribes  shall  come  loeonse- 
th*  altar,  the  princes  descended  from  i by  two  I 
-  -  will  approach  one  after  the  other  with  their  nf- 

and  nolle  w  ill  intervene  bet  Weeli  them,  even 
a-  i:' iiiii ir  inter*. >  nrs  between  tin*  two  command 
im-n&feThoii  hast  kept.**  Therefore  we  tind  it  writtrn 
'Ni:ui  \  ii.  A>).  “  On  t  he  seventh  day  .  .  .  the  prince 
of  t In  .  hihhen  of  Ephraim  offered."  and  (if*.  54).  “on 
tin-  ••ii.diTh  day.  .  .  .  the  prince  of  tin*  children  of 
Maa.i^rh  **  (Niiiii.  K.  xiv.  T;  Tan.,  Naso.  *jsy  The 
1’ibli*  a!  simili*  (Cant.  ii.  15),  “As  tin*  apple  tree  is 
aa-op-j-  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
ninor-j  t h.*  s.»ns.‘*  hr  thus  explains  (< ’ant.  IL  to  /./*.):  j 
“  A"  i In*  apple  tree  ripens  its  fruit  only  in  the  month  j 
siwan.  so  Israel  emitted  sweet  savor  (manifest  i 
,i!’,  ni^s  1« ir  the  reception  of  the  Law  )  in  the  month  , 
“I  >Jwaii(E.\.  xix.  1  /  /  .v/  y. ) ;  and  as  the  apple  tree  j 
orr " j »a •<  Ii fty  days  between  budding  and  ripening 
it**  Irmt.  so  did  Israel  take  fifty  days  between  the 

<  \. i  iu*s  and'iiie  reception  <*f  the  Torah.**  (Tan..  cd 

1  »n hr r.  Index  ;  Midr.  Teh..  cd.  Huber.  Index  :  Pesik.. 

<  4  Ibdu  r.  pp.  1//.  *J/i.  3ih/.  4 ’2/i.  5o</.  5b/.  Ob/. 

bh</.  in;;/,.  nr>/,.  1*25,/,  \:\\h.  101b/.  \\\y,. 

F'^ik.  1L.  cd.  Friedmann,  Index;  see*  also  Earlier. 
"Alt.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  45S-405.) 

’t.  sn.  S.  M. 

AZARIAH,  MENAHEM  HA-KOHEN  : 

A u tin »r  and  translator:  born  at  Fi'irth.  Hermany: 
flourished  at  Amsterdam  in  17*27.  He  edited  Elie/.er 


ha  -Katun's  (his  father-in-law  *s)  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk." 
an  extract  from  tin*  tirst  volume  of  the  Shulhan 
Aruk.  Fi'irth.  IttfMi-iH.  Aj^u-nded  to  this  work  is 
A /.ariali's  short  commentary  -on  the  thirteen  herme¬ 
neutic  rules.  He  later  removed  to  Amsterdam 
when*  lie  published  in  1727  his  “  Mr/.iat  ‘A/ariah" 
(A/ariah  s  Find),  a  Judaofhrnian  translation  of 
Moses  Sulzbaeli's “ Sam  Hayyinr'  (Tincture  <d*  Life) 
—an  ethical  work  in  rimed  prose,  which  he  provided 
with  an  exhaustive  introduction  and  epilogue.  A 
second  edition  of  this  translation  was  published  at 
Zolkiew.  Calicia,  171)5. 

Hiiti.ii>i;KAriiv  :  Hwijuroh.  o znr  fttrim,  j»|..  :>u{,  ,>s. 

1  M.  15. 

AZARIAS  :  (h-neral  in  the  tinny  of  Judas  Alae 
cabeiis.  who.  together  with  Joseph,  son  of  Zaeliarias, 
was  left  in  eemmand  of  the  Judean  army  ( Pi5  ji.c.) 
when  Judas  and  Jonathan  were  absent  in  Cileadand 
Simon  in  (ialilee.  Onlershad  been  iriven  to  A /.arias 
to  remain  passive  and  not  to  ensure  in  battle  before 
the  return  of  the  leaders.  A  /arias,  however,  became 
restless  upon  hearing  of  the  deeds  of  valor  which 
others  had  performed,  and  went  out  to  battle  with 
the  enemy  at  Jamnia.  He  was  nevertheless  beaten 
j  hack  by  the  Syrian  general  Corgias,  with  a  loss  of 
two  thousand  men. 

imu.iouKArHV  :  I  M'U'vnhu'*.  v.  IS  li),  r>TH»2 :  Josephus.  .Inf. 

xii.  <S  >  *i :  s«  hurvr.  ixvhivltti.  i.  1*>4 . 

K.  G. 

AZAZ  :  A  Reiibenite,  father  of  Bela  and  son  of 
Shenia  (I  Chmii.  v.  S).  (J.  B.  i^. 

AZAZEL  (Scapegoat,  Lev.  xvi..  A.  V.):  The 
name  of  a  supernatural  being  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.).  After  Satan,  for  whom  he  was  in  some  degree 
a  preparation.  Aza/el  enjoys  tin  distinction  of  being 
the  most  mysterious  extrahuman  character  in  sacred 
literature.  Fnlike  other  Hebrew  proper  names,  the 
name  itself  is  obscure. 

- Biblical  Data:  In  Lev.  xvi.  the  single  allusion 

to  A/a/el  is  as  follows:  On  the  tenth  day  of  Tisliri 
(see  Atonkmkxt  Day)  the  high  priest,  after  first-  per¬ 
forming  the  prescribed  sacrifices  for  himself  and  his 
family.  pres»  nted  the  victims  for  the  sins  of  tiie  peo¬ 
ple.  These  were  a  ram  fora  burnt  offering,  and  two 
young  goats  fora  sin-offering.  Having  brought  tin* 
goats  before  Yiiw  11  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  lie 
east-  lots  for#v bem,  the  one  lot  “for  Ynwii  ”  and  the 
other  “for  Aza/el.”  The  goat  that  fell  to  Yuwii 
was  slain  as  a  sin-offering  lot*  the  people.  But  the 
goat  of  Aza/el  (now  usually  known  as  the  “n  ape- 
goat  ")  was  made  the  subject  of  a  more  striking  cer¬ 
emony.  The  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon  its  head 
and  confessed  over  it  tin*  sins  of  the  people.  Then 
tin*  victim  was  handed  over  to  a  man  standing  ready 
for  the  purpose,  and,  laden  as  it  was  with  these  im¬ 
puted  sins,  it  was  “led.  forth  to  an  isolated  region,” 
and  then  let  go  in  the  wilderness. 

,!.  .IK.  **•  ^  9* 

_ In  Biblical,  Apocryphal,  and  Rabbinical 

Literature:  The  Rabbis,  interpreting  u  Aza/el  ”  as 
“  Azaz  *’  ( rugged),  and  “el  (strong),  i.  fer  it  to  the 
rugged  and' rough  mountain  cliff  from  which  the 
goat  was  cast  down  (Yonia  t»7//;  Silra,  Aliarc,  ii.  2; 
Targ.  Ycr.  Lev.  xiv.  10.  and  most  medieval  com- 
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mentati»r>).  M"'t  modern  >.ehe»lar*v  alter  having  1  * »r 
Millie  lime  indorsed  tin-  old  view  have  accepted  the* 
opinion  mysteriously  hinted  at  by  Ibn  Ezra  ami  ex- 
prcsslv ->1atfii  !»y  N.ihmanidcs  to  Lew  xvi.  >\  that 
Azazel  1m-1* »ng"  I*,  tin*  class  of  “ scirim."  goat-like* 
demons.  jinn  haunting  tin*  elesi-rt,  to  which  tin-  Israel 
ites  wa  re  w«.nt  to  ollVr  sacrifice*  (  Lev.  wii.  7  |  A.  \ 
“devils  ];  eompare  “  flu*  roe  *s  and  the  hinds,  (  ant. 
ii.  7.  iii.  .*»i.  bv  which  Sulamith  administers  an  oath 
to  tin-  daughters  of  Jerusalem  as  if  thinking  of  a 
Hoinan  faun. 

Ear  from  involving  the  recognition  of  Azazel  as  a  j 
deitv.  the  sending  ol  the  goat  was.  as  stated  by  , 
Nahmanides.  a  symbolic  expression  of  ! 

Azazel  the  idea  that  the  people’s  sins  and  1 
Personifi-  tla  irevil  consequences  were  tobesent  I 
•  cation  of  back  to  the  spirit  of  desolation  and 
Impurity,  ruin,  the*  source*  of  all  impurity.  The  ! 

verv  fad  that  the  t  wo  iroat s  were  pre-  j 
seated  before  Ynw  ii  before  1 1 1< *  one  was  sacrificed 
and  the  other  sent  into  the  wilderness,  was  proof 
that  Azazel  was  not  ranked  with  Ytiwii.  but  re¬ 
garded  ■  simply  as  the  personification  of  w  iekedne>s 
in  contract  with  the  riixhteous  •government  ol  \  nwii. 
’Fite  rite,  resembling,  on  tin?  one  hand,  the  sending 
oil’  of  the  epha  with  the  woman  emhotlyimr  wicked¬ 
ness  in  its  miiEt  to  the  land  of  Shinar  in  the  vision 
of  Zaehariah  tv.  (Ell),  jind.  on  the  other,  the  letting 
loose  of  the  living  bird  into  tin*  open  field  in  the  ease 
of  the  leper  Inaled  from  the  plague  (Lev.  xiv.  7), 
was,  indeed,  viewed  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem!  as  a 
means  of  ridding  tiiemselves  of  the  sins  of  the  year. 
So  would  the  crowd,  called  Babylonians  or  Alexan¬ 
drians.  pull  The  iroat ‘s  hair  to  make  it  hasten  forth, 
carrying  the  hurd«*u  of  sins  away  with  it  (Yomu  vi. 

4.  (WE;  **  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  "  vii.),  and  the  arrival 
of  t he  shattered  animal  at  tin*  bottom  of  tin*  valley 
of  tin*  rock  of  Bi  t  Hadndo,  t  wa  ive  miles  away  from 
the  city,  was  signalized  by  the  waving  of  shawls  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  celebrated  tin-  event 
with  boisterous  hilarity  and  amid  dancing  on  the 
hills  (Yoma  vi.  (».  S ;  Ta‘an.  iv.  S).  Evidently  the 
figure  of  Azazel  was  an  object  of  general  fear  and 
awe  rather  than,  as  has  been  conjectured,  a  foreign 
product  or  tin*  invention  of  a  late  lawgiver.  Nay, 
more ;  as  a  (lemon  of  the  desert,  it  seems  to  have  been 
closely  interwoven  with  the  mountainous  region  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  ancient  pn-Israelilish  origin. 

This  is  continued  by  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which 
brings  Azazel  into  connection  with  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  located. 

Leader  obviously  in  accordance  with  ancient 
of  the  folk-lore,  on  Mount  ilermon  as  a  sort 
Rebellious  «»f  an  old  Semitic  Blocksberg.  a  gath- 

Angels.  ering-plaee  of  demons  from  of  old 
(Enoch  xiii. :  compare  Brandt.  **  Man- 
diiischc  Theologit*,*'  1SSJL  p.  3>b.  Aza/cl  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  the  leader  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  giants  in  tin*  time  preceding  the  tlnod:  be 
taught  men  the  art  of  warfare,  of  making  swords, 
knives,  shields,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  women  the 
art  of  deception  by  ornamenting  the  body,  dyeing 
the  hair,  and  painting  the  face  and  .the  eyebrows, 
and  also  revealed  to  the  people  the  secrets  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  corrupted  their  manners,  leading  them  into 
wickedness  and  impurity;  until  at  last  lie  was.  at 


the  Lord’s  command,  bound  band  and  foot  by  the 
archangel  Kapliael  and  chained  to  the  rough  and 
jag. Ted  roc  ks  of  [HaJ  Dtlduael  f  =  Beth  lladudo), 
where  he  is  to  abide  in  utter  darkness  until  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  w  hen  he  w  ill  be  cast  into  the  lire 
to  be  consumed  lore ver  ( Enoch  viii.  !,  ix.  (>,  x.  -I -  it. 
liv.  o.  lxxxviii.  1;  see  Geiger,  “Jild.  Zcit.”  lMil, 
pp.  The  story  of  Azazel  as  the  seducer 

of  men  and  women  was  familiar  also  to  the  rabbis, 
as  mav  be  learned  from  Tanna  d.  b.  H.  ^shmavl: 
“The  Azazel  goat  was  to  atone  for  the  wicked  deeds 
of  Tzza  and  Azza«  l.  the  leaders  of  the  reb.-llious 
hosts  in  the  timeof  Enoch  ”  (Yonia  (>7/>i;  and  still  bet 
ter  from  Midrash  Abkir.  end,  Yalk.,  Hen.  41,  when* 
Azazel  is  repre  sented  as  I  be*  seducer  of  wome  n,  leach¬ 
ing  them  the  art  of  beautifying  the  body  by  dye 
and  paint  (compare  “Chronicles  of  Jerahmerl.’* 
thins,  by  Gasle-r.  xxv.  13j.  According  to  Eirke  H. 
El.  xlvi.  (comp.  To<.  Meg.  31//),  the*  goat  isolTereelto 
Azazel  as  a  bribe  that  lie  who  is  identical  with 
Samael  or  Satan  should  not  by  bis  aceusitions  pre¬ 
vent  the  atonement  of  tin*  sins  on  that.  day. 

The*  fact  that  Azaze  l  occupied  a  place  in  Manda-an, 
Sabean.  and  Arabian  mythology  (see*  Brandt.  “  Man- 
daischc  Thcoiogie.”  pp.  1U7,  1*JS;  Norhcrg’s  “ <  )no- 
masticon,"  p.  3*1;  Keland’s  “  I >e  Heligionc  Moham- 
medaiianiin.”  p.  M);  Kaiuus.  x.r.  “Azazel"  [‘lemon 
identical  with  Satan  j;  Delitzsch,  “Zeitsch.  f.  Ixirehl. 
j  Wisse-nseh.  u.  Lehe-n,”  1SS(»,  p.  lS‘Jb  rende  rs  it  prob- 
able  that  Azaze  l  was  a  de  graded  Babylonian  deity. 
Origcn  (“Contra  CVlsiim.”  vi.  43)  identifies  Azazel 
with  Satan:  Hirke  H.  El.  (/.»*.)  with  Samael:  and  the 
Zohar  Abate*  Mot.  following  Nahinanides.  with  the* 
Si] >irit  of  Esau  or  heathenism;  still,  while  one  ol 
the*  chief  demons  in  the  Cabala,  lie*  never  attained 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Judaism  a  position  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  Satan.  Se*e  articles  Atonkmknt  and 
Atomimknt,  Day  of. 

Itim.ieieniAIMi  V  :  Kalisti,  Cumin,  oil  Liritin/s.  ii.  g.ct  1 1  so/.. 
:i:.*ei  ct  mi/.:  Cln*vn«*.  1  tict  inmtni  of  (hr  I  tilth  :  Hustings. 
I Hvt.  Hihl..  Kii-tiui,  //.  It".  It.;  lluurk,  It.  H.;  Wi»e*i\  lt.lt.  : 
Hauiluirger,  It.  li.  T.  i.  *.r. 

K. 

- In  Talmudical  Literature:  The  Rabbis  te>ok 

the  term  "Azazel”  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain  or 
precipice  in  the  wilderness  from  which  the  goat  was 
thrown  down,  using  for  it  as  an  alternative*  the 
word  “ Zok  ”  (p)V)  (Yoma  vi.  4).  An  etymology  is 
found  to  suit  this  interpretation.  “Azazel  " 

is  regarded  as  a  com])ound  of  “a/.'* 
The  Name.  (ty).  strong  or  rough,  and  “el”  ($?X'. 

mighty,  therefore  a  strong  mountain. 
'Phis  derivation  is  presented  by  a  Baraita,  cited  Y«»ma 
(i7//,  that  Azaze  l  was  the*  strongest  of  mountains. 

Another  etymology  {if*.)  connects  the  word  with 
the  mythological  “l*/.a”  and  Azael,”  the*  falle*n 
angels,  to  wliom  a  reference  is  believed  to  be  found 
in  (len.  vi.  2,  4.  In  accordance  with  thisetynn  Jogy, 
the*  sacrifice  of  the  goat  atones  for  the  sin  of  fornica¬ 
tion  of  which  those  angels  were  guilty  (Gen.  l.r.). 

Two  goats  wen*  procured,  similar  in  respect  of 
appearance,  height,  cost,  and  time  of  selection.  Hav¬ 
ing  erne  of  these  on  his  right  and  the 
The  Rite,  other  on  his  left  (Rashi  on  Yoma  3 Ua), 
the  high  priest,  who  was  assisted  in 
this  rite  by  two  subordinates,  put  both  his  hands 
into  a  wooden  ease,  and  took  out  two  labels,  one 
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inscribed  “  f«»r  the  L<»rd'atid  tin*  uthcr  “  for  Azazel.” 
The  high  | •  ri<*st  th«n  laid  his  hands  with  tin*  labels 
ii] h >n  tin.*  two  goals  and  said.  **  A  sin-nlfcring  to  tin* 
Lord” — using  1  Ht*  MYtragrnmmatnii ;  and  tin*  two 
men  accompanying  him  replied.  “Blessed  1m*  tin- 
nam«*  of  His  glorious  kingdom  for  over  ami  ever.” 
lie  lin  n  last (*ned  a  scarlet  woolen  thread  to  the  head 
oft  in*  g«  tat  “for  Azazel”;  and  laving  his  hands  upon 
it  again.  recited  tin*  following  confession  of  sin  and 
prayer  for  forgiveness:  “O  Lord,  I  have  acted  in  - 
iijuitoiisly.  trespassed,  sinned  before  Thee:  I.  my 
household,  and  tin*  sons  of  Aaron — Thy  holy  ones. 
()  Lord.  forgive  the  iniquities,  transgressions,  and 
sins  that  I.  my  household,  and  Aaron’s  children — 
Thy  holy  people — committed  before  Thee,  as  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  i he  law  of  Moses,  Thy  servant.  *  for  on  this 
day  lie  will  forgive  you.  to  cleanse  you  from  all 
your  sins  before  the  Lord:  ye  shall  be  clean.’” 
This  prayer  was  responded  to  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  present  (see  Ato.nkmknt.  Day  of).  A  man 
Was  selected,  preferably  si  priest,  to  take  the  goat  to 
the  preei pin*  in  the  wilderness;  and  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  part  of  the  way  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Jerusalem.  Ten  booths  had  been  constructed  at 
intervals  along  the  r«»ad  leading  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  steep  mountain.  At  each  one  of  these  the  man 
leading  the  goat  was  formally  offered  food  and  drink, 
which  he,  however,  refused.  When  lie  reached  the 
tenth  booth  those  who  .accompanied  him’  proceeded 
no  further,  but  watched  the  ceremony  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  When  he  came  to  the  precipice  he  divided 
l lie  scarlet  thread  into  t  wo  parts,  one  of  which  he  tied 
to  the  rock  and  the  other  to  the  treat’s  horns,  and 
then  pushed  the  trout  down  (Voma  vi.  1-N).  The 
elilf  was  so  high  and  rugged  that  before  the  goat 
hail  traversed  half  the  dislanee  to  the  plain  below,  its 
limbs  were  utterly  shattered.  Men  were  stationed 
at  intervals  along  the  way.  and  as  soon  as  the  trout 
was  thrown  down  the  precipice,  they  signaled  to  one 
another  by  means  of  kerchiefs  or  llags,  until  the 
information  reached  the  hi.trh  priest,  whereat  lie  j 
proceeded  with  the  other  parts  of  the  ritual. 

The  scarlet  thread  was  a  symbolical  reference  to 
Isa.  i.  1*:  and  the  Talmud  tells  us  (iff.  Diht)  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty  years  that  Simon  the  Just  was  high 
priest,  the  thread  act  ually  turned  whitens  soon  as  the 
trout  was  1  brown  over  the  precipice*:  a  sign  that 
the  sins  of  the  people  were  forgiven.  In  later  times 
the  change  to  white  was  not  invariable:  a  proof 
ot  the  people's  moral  and  spiritual  deterioration, 
that  was  gradually  on  the  increase,  until  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  when 
tin*  change  of  color  was  no  longer  observed  (I.r.  39/*). 

*i*  I.  He. 

- Critical  View:  Then*  has  been  much  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  function  of  A/.azei  as  well  as  over  Ids 
essential  character.  Inasmuch  as  according  to  the 
narrative  the  sacrifice  of  A/.a/.el,  while  symbolical, 
was  Vet  held  to  be  a  genuine  vicarious  atonement, 
it  is  maintained  by  critics  that  Azazel  was  origi¬ 
nally  no  mere  abstraction,  but  a  real  being  to  the 
authors  of  the  ritual — as  real  as  Yuwu  himself. 

This  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the*  ceremony  may 
throw  light  upon  the.  character  of  Azazel.  Three  J 
1‘oinls  seem  reasonably  dear.  (1)  Azazel  is  not  a  1 
mere  jinnee  or  demon  of  uncertain  ways  and  temper,  j 


anonymous  and  elusive  (see  Ammai.  Woksiiu*),  but. 
a  deity  standing  in  a  fixed  relates  rn  his  clients. 
Hence  the  notion,  which  has  bee*»m«-  prevalent,  that 
Azazel  was  a  “personal  angel."  her*-  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  “doing  away  with  3?s»-  crowd  of  im¬ 
personal  and  dangerous  es-  Chevue  puts 

it),  scarcely  meets  the  requin-m*  of  the  ritual. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  th;rf  this  section  of 
Levitieusisso  late  asthe  hagioh.gicrj  riod  of  Jew¬ 
ish  literature. 

(2)  The  realm  of  Azazel  is  ind5«~#i>d  elearlv.  It 
was  the  lonely  wilderness:  and  I -rad  is  represented 
as  a  nomadic  people  in  the  wildenj.-^*.  Though  pre- 
1 ‘a ring  to  leave  it.  Necessarily  l3j*tr  environment 
subjected  them  in  a measure  to  sijj-  rstir ions  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  local  deities,  and  of  iL--«*  latter  Azazel 
was  the  chief.  The  point  of  the  -& hole  ceremony 
seems  to  have  been  that  as  tin- x-ajw  ^.cit  was  set  free’ 
in  the  desert,  so  Israel  was  to  !*e  -*-j  free  from  the 
offenses  eontraeled  in  its  desert  3j?»-  within  the  do¬ 
main  of  tin*  god  of  the  desert. 

(3)  Azazel  would  therefore  ap]*^»r  to  be  the  head 
of  tin*  supernatural  beings  of  the  «h-serl.  He  was 
thus  an  instance  of  the  elevation  of  a  demon  into  a 
deity.  Nidi  a  development  is  jja*ht-d  rare  in  He¬ 
brew  religious  history  of  the  IJibl5«-i!  age,  but  A/.a- 
zcl  was  really  never  a  national  Hebrew  god,  and  his 
share  in  the  ritual  seems  to  1m* only  a?.e recognition  of 
a  local  deity.  The  fact  that  such  a  ceremony  us  that 
in  which  he  figured  was  instil ut^!.  is  not  a  contra¬ 
vention  of  Lev.  xvii.  7,  by  which  demon-worship  was 
suppressed.  For  Azazel.  in  this  hr-fanee,  played  a 
merely  passive  part.  Moreover.  a<  shown,  the  sym¬ 
bolical  act  was  really  a  r«*nun<-iai;«»n  of  his  author¬ 
ity.  Such  is  t  he  signification  of  ih<- niter  separation 
of  the  scapegoat  from  f  he  people  of  Israel.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fa*  !  that  the  com¬ 
plete  ceremony  could  not  1  >«•  literally  fulfilled  in  1  he 
self  led  life  of  Canaan,  but  only  in  flu*  wilderness, 
lienee  if  was  tin*  practise  in  Jerusalem,  according 
to  Yotna  vii.  A.  to  fake  the  seaj«-g<o!  to  a  cliff  and 
push  him  over  it  out  of  sight;  In  this  way  the 
complete  separation  was  effect***!. 

lmu.UWlKAlMIY  :  Diestel.  Si  _|**e.**I  mui  Soft o»,  in 

Z'  it  >r  li  rift  flit’  Histnrixrhr  Tin  nhiji*  _  I-***.  pp.  la!*  it  w*/.; 
Cheyne,  in  StmU's  Zi  it .<rhrift.  xv.  ]V.  ,**#/. ;  Iiaudissin, 

Stmtini  zur  Sftnit.  J{r it  #/.:  Newark, 
Inhrhurh  ilrr  llrhr.  Arch.  ii.  1>0  *f  **»;_;  an»i  various  com¬ 
mentators  on  Lev.  xvi, 

.!.  Jit.  J.  F.  McC. 

AZAZIAH :  1.  A  Levite  uha  tnok  part  in  .the 
choral  services  on  the  return  of  t hr  Ark  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (1  (Miron,  xv.  21).  2.  Father  of  Hoshcn,  who 

was  the  leader  of  Ephraim  :ii  the  i;m»*  that  David 
enumerated  tin*  people  (I  (Miron.  xxvii.. 20).  3.  A 

Levile  who  had  charge  of  the  *«3T«-rings  brought 
to  tin*  Temple  in  the  days  of  IIc/.«-kinh  (II  (Miron, 
xxxi.  13). 

j.  jit.  a.  a  l. 

AZBAN,  MORDECAI  BEN  ISAAC:  (’aba- 
list  and  rabbi  in  Leghorn:  lxirn  in  the  interior  of 
Africa;  died  at  Jerusalem  17-10.  At  Leghorn  lie  had 
a  controversy  with  Abraham  I  lay  vim  Rodrigue/., 
which  is  printed  in  the  Iatter'sc<*lh^  te»nof  decisions, 
entitled  “Orali  le-Zadik.”  He  w.-nt  as  rabbi  to 
Aleppo,  and  later  to  Jerusalem,  where  lie  remained 
till  Ids  death.  Azban  composed  ~Z*d#-ah  Toduh  * 


Azbuk 

Azharot 
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(Thank  OflYring).  which  contains  a  lengthy  peni 
icntial  prayer  widdui  gadul  *’)  with  n  lrn  iHc  t<> 
tin*  various  human  «*rgans  so  lar  as  th«*y  lead  man 
to  sin  ((  onstaiit iiiojih*.  l<33).  I  liis  work  was  iwmI- 
t  h  tl  alter  Elca/ar  Aseari’s  "Sefrr  Haredim.”  Hr 
also  w  roll*  ~  Yi»a  IVrakah  ”  ami  other  works  of  a 
mystic  nature. 

lUiu.nHiKAi'iiY :  AzuUti.  Sin  in  ha-(iithdim,  ii.  3s,  1-;  lt**n- 

U^iir  //»(•>'»  ?ril  i//i.  i».  l;»t. 

K.  »  K 

AZBUK:  Father  of  Nchemiah:  assisted  in  repair 
ill  14’  the  wall  at  Jerusalem  (Nell.  ill.  1<»). 

,1.  .in.  G.  E.  L. 

AZEKAH:  A  c  ity  in  the  Shephelah.  or  plain  of 
Judah:  about  inidw  av  bid  wren  Jerusalem  ami  the 
Philistine  boundary,  in  a  southwestern  direction: 
probable  not  far  from  Soeoh  or  Shoehoh  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  1) — now  Shuweikah — with  which  it  is  coupled 
(Josh.  xv.  :►»).  Its  exact  site  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  Eusebius  relates  that  a  villain*.  E/.ekuh, 
was  to  be  found  between  Eluethe-ropolis  and  Elia. 

Axeknh  existed  In-fore  the  compiest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites.  Joshua.  having  defeated  the  live 
kinirs  at  Gibi*on.  followed  them  up  to  Azekah  (Josh, 
x.  10,  11).  Tin*  Philistine  army  lay  between  Shoehoh 
and  Azekah.  when  David  fought  (Jolialh  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  Ueholmam  fortified  it  (II  Citron,  xi.  if),  and 
four  centuries  later,  in  th<*  reign  of  Zedekiah.  tin* 
Jew’s  opposed  Nebuchadnezzar's  forces  at  Azekah 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  T).  After  tin*  return  from  the  Exile  it 
was  resettled  by  the  tribesmen  of  Judah  (Neb.  xi.  :*>0). 

Itnn.UHil’.AfHY  :  r.nlil,  ties  Alien  Ihth'Mina.  pp. 

IK  I.  Mitthi  iltnnjt  n  liml  SttrhrichtfH  tics  D*  litscln  ii 

I’nliisliiitict  n  ins .  j*.  !>».  lS!Hi. 

j.  .nt.  M.  15. 

AZEE:  A  Bmjamite  descended  from  Saul  (I 
Citron,  viii.  37.  3*:  ix.  43.  44). 

.i.  .tit.  G.  B.  L. 

AZEVEDO,  DANIEE  COHEN  D’:  Hakani 

in  Aiiisterdatii:  died  in  18*23;  son  and  successor  of 
tin*  hakani  David  Cohen  d’Azevedo.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  sermon — “ScrmAo  Heroieo  pregado  no 
K.  K.  de  Talmud  Tomb  (‘it  Amsterdam,”  Aug.  3. 
1  Si )i)  (eulogistic  se  rmon,  preached  in  the  holy  con¬ 
gregation).  Amsterdam.  ISO!). 

M.  K. 

AZEVEDO,  DAVID  COHEN  D* :  Hakani  of 
Amsterdam  in  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  1702. 
He  devoted  himself  to  rabbinical  studies  and 
was  elected  hakani  in  Amsterdam  in  1 7s2.  I  It*  pub¬ 
lished -a  sermon  entitled  ~Triumphos  da  Yirtude: 
Sermao  a  On-asiao  do  Natalieio  de  Guillermo  V.. 
Princ  ipe  de  Orange*.”  Amsterdam.  1788. 
i>.  M.  K. 

AZEVEDO,  DAVID  SALOM  D* :  Diplomat, 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  1  (>!)!>.  He  was 
minister  resident  at  Amsterdam  of  the  dev  of  Alge¬ 
ria,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Ne  the  rlands.  He  was  also  an  cner- 
geetie  me*nilK*r  of  the*  building  committee  of  the  great 
synagogue  e»f  the  Port uguest*  congregation  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Az.eveelo  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom 
and  learning.  Ilis  e  pitaph  is  to  be  found  in  I).  II. 
vie  Castro's  **  Keur  van  Gmfsteeneu,”  p.  07. 

i>.  M.  Iv. 


AZEVEDO,  FRANCISCO  D’  :  Portuguese 
Marano  «»f  the  seventeenth  century.  He*  was  sent 
in  H»7:>  to  Runic  to  implore  the*  papal  c  uria  to  curb 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Imposition.  Well  supplied 
with  money,  and  seconded  by  the*  Jesuits — who 
were*  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Imposition — he  sue 
c -reded  ill  exposing  the*  cruelties  of  its  procedure. 

(  le  nient  X.  thereupon  issue-el  a  hull,  dated  Ort.  3. 
U574,  suspending  the*  activity  of  the  Portuguese 
lmpiisit i« >ii.  ami  prohibit ing  any  further  accusations, 
condemnations.  or  confiscations  until  the  grievances 
of  tin*  Maranos  in  that  country  should  have  been 
investigated  by  a  Roman  court,  of  inquiry. 

Kjiu.ioukaI’HY  :  (Iratz.  fit  srh.  thr.Jmhn.x.'* 7S:  Kaysrrlinir. 
tit  si  hit  hi-  tUi  JihUn  in  I’ortiiynl.  p.  ai.">. 

M.  K. 

AZEVEDO,  MOSES  COHEN  D’ :  Haham  of 
bomb >n ;  s*»n  of  Danie  l  Cohen  d'Azevcdo;  born  in 
Amsterdam  about  1720;  died  in  1784.  He  succeedeel. 
in  1701.  Mose*s  Gomez  da  Mescpiitta,  his  father-in- 
law.  as  haham  (hakani)  <»f  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gue*se*  congregation  of  London. 

The  emiy  publications  credited  to  him  are  two 
sermons.  one  ou  the*  accession  of  George  III.,  de¬ 
livered  De  cembe  r.  1700,  before  In*  was  called  haham. 
They  were*  delivered  in  -Spanish,  and  published, 
with  ail  English  translation,  in  1770,  containing 
prayers  for  the  success  e>f  the  British  anus;  “Order 
de  la  Oracion,  eii  el  Dia  de  Ayuno,  13  Dec.,  1770. 
linplbraiide)  .  .  .  la  Divina  Asisteiieia  a  las  Annas  <le* 
su  Magcstad.”  One  of  his  dc*sc*e*ndants  elieel  a  few 
ve*ars  ago  in  Barrow's  Buildings  at  the*  age  of 
ninety.  A  portrait  of  tin;  haham  is  the  only  relic 
left  of  him.  His  son.  Daniel,  was  hazan  of  the 
congregation  from  17i’J  until  181*2. 

limi.ioiiKACMY :  I'atabmue  of  Ahyhi-Jeu'ish  Historical  K.r- 
hihithau  iss?:  Kayseri  iiig,  IlihL  Espaft.-Ihirt  .‘Jinlaira.s.x.. 
and  private  inf**rina!ion ;  M.  (Ulster,  History  of  the  Jh  ris 
Marhs  i'mnjn  yatioii,  pp.  1*11  i  t  sey. 

,T.  M.  K.— G.  L. 

AZGAD :  The*  Bene  Azgad  returned  with  Zerub- 
1  label  fre*m  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  12l  Neb.  vii.  17). 
Tlieir  number  is  variously  given  as  1,222  (Ezra  ii. 
12),  2,  322  (Neli.  vii.  17),  1,322(1  Esd.  v.  13,  where  the 
form  given  to  the  name  is  “Astad”).  Subsequently 
110  more  came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  12;  I  Esd. 
viii.  3S.  “Astath”).  Azgael  signed  the  covenant 
with  Xehemiah  (Nc*h.  x.  16). 

J.  .lit.  G.  B.  L. 

AZHAROT  (Exhortations)  :  Liturgical  poe*ms 
treating  of  the  precepts  of  the  Iaiw.  The  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud  (Mnk.  2A)  contains  an  nttc*rance  by  K. 
Simla!  to  the  elTeet  that  **013  commandments  were 
revealed  to  Moses:  3GA.  equal  to  the  number  of 
days  in  the*  year,  were  negative  precepts;  and 
248,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  t lie*  human  body,  were  atlirma- 
1  i vc*.?T  R.  Hamnuna  finds  a  suggestive  hint  for  this 
number  in  the*  alphabetical  value  of  the  Hebrew  let¬ 
ters  composing  the  word  rniH  (“law  IVut.  xxxiii. 
4).  which  amount  to  fill,  to  which  there  are  to  be 
added  the  first  two  passages  of  the  Decalogue  which 
were  spoken  not  by  Moses,  but  by  God  Himself  to 
Israel.  Although  ibis  enumeration  repeatedly  recurs 
in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  even  in  the*  name  of  the 
earlier  teac  hers  (compare  Barber.  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.” 
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i  ,5.V\  n»>ie*  2).  ami  later  sages  diseovereel  new  inti-  1 
Illations  of  tin*  number  in  \arintis  passage-s  (see-  Kashi  ' 
on  Nmii.  \v.  d'J:  smiHTS  in  Buber. 
The  “Midrush  Agada."  p.  lid.  not**  24:  i 
4‘613’4  further  material  in  Steiusehneider. 
Precepts.  **H«*hr.  r«l»«rs."  p.  'J2b.  not**  1.52),  it 
lias  not  always  remained  undisputed: 
Buhva..  for  instane-e*  (I!«»hot  lia  -Lebahot."  Introdue- 
basing  upon  Ps.  cxix.  bb.  eliminates  the 
•*, Julies  of  tin*  heart  "  from  these.  Nahmanides 
( ** Sefer  ha-Mizwni.”  beginning)  raises  the  question  j 
whether  this  number  has  traditional  authority  or 
whether  it  is  merely  an  individual  opinion  of  Sindai. 
Prom  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  who  points  out  (“  Yesod 
.M,,ivh.”  irate  2l  that  if  all  basic  juveepls  and  their 
derivatives.  unit  Tin w*  nneniini  ror  all  Time,  an*  con¬ 
sidered,  this  nunihcr  Would  he  Ullteliahle,  down  to 

Simon  h.  Zeinab  Duran  (“Z"har  ha-ilakia  .”  end), 
w  ho  opines  that  Sindai  counted  tin*  precepts  after 
his  own  fashion  ami  not  in  a  manner  authoritative 
for  others,  and  that  tin*  number  hid  is  retained  only 
a<  bring  incidentally  correct,  similar  objections  have 
rejiealedly  been  made  against  the  enumeration. 

.Many  teachers,  nevertheless,  acceptin'!’  tin*  figure, 
have  busied  themselves  with  the  detailed  enumera¬ 
tion.  The  compiler  of  the  “  ^Ialakot  tiedolot”  was 
the  tirst  to  attempt  this  in  the  introduction  to  his 
hook.  lie  divides  his  whole  material  into  two  main 
divisions,  tin*  first  containing  tin*  prohibitive  (nega¬ 
tive)  precepts.  71  of  which  are  pun 
Prohibitive  ishahle  with  death,  and  ‘277  with 
and  sc-ourging.  total  dl*;  the*  second  con- 
Mandatory  laining  tin*  mandatory  (allinnative) 
Precej)ts.  precepts.  2<»o  in  number,  to  which  are 
to  1m*  added  b-5  laws  and  statutes  in- 
eumbent  upon  the  .lews  as  a  whole,  thus  making  hid 
in  all  (“Hal.  Hedolnt."  ed.  Berlin,  pp.  S  <f  *(/.; 
compare  Hiklesheimer.  “Die  Yatieanisehe  llatid- 
schrift  der  Hal.  ticdolot  "  pp.  Id  <  t  taf/.).  Then*  is 
said  to  be  a  work  in  Arabic  by  Hr  fez  b.  Yazliah. 
upon  tin*  same  subject,  but  nothin."1  fun  her  is  known 
of  it.  Maimonidcs  does  not  agree  with  the  author 
of  the  “Hal.  (icdolot  **;  in  section  14  of  his  “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot  "  (Arabic  original  published  by  M.  Bloch 
under  the  title*  “Be*  Livre  eh*s  PreVe*ple*S  ]>ar  M«»Tse 
heii  Maimon.”  Paris.  isss:  for  Hebrew  translations, 
see*  Stein>ehm*iele*r,  Be.  £  551.  2)  he*  lays  down  cer¬ 
tain  principles  which  must  be*  tin*  guide  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  the*  precepts,  and  them  counts  up  2JN 
allirmative*  and  d«‘»-5  negative  commands,  amounting 
to  hid.  'Phis  divi-ion  agrees  only  in  its  total  with 
that  e »f  K.  Sindai  in  the*  Tabiunl.  and  in  later  times 
has  hem  made  use*  of  p.uiicularly  by  the*  cabalists. 

It  seems.  ln>we*\  e  r.  te>  ha ve*  remained  unknown  to  t  In* 
author  of  the*  “Hal.  ( *<  ehdot."  and  is  omitted  in  tin* 
parallel  passage*  in  Tanhuma.  Mainnmieles.  inde  e-el. 
who  found  it  necessary  to  re  vise*  his  own  work,  is 
not  always  consistent  on  this  point:  and  bis  son 
Abraham  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  celebrated 
father  against  the*  attack  eif  K.  Daniel  ha-Babli 
(~Ma‘ase  Xissim,"  <*«!.  B.  (lohlbe-rg,  Paris.  ISbb). 
Maininnidcs  alse>  found  a  redoubtable  opponent  in 
Xnlununides.  wlm  was.  however.  coneerned  ne>1  se> 
much  to  attack  Maimouide*s  as  to  elefetiel  the*  autheir 
of  the*  “  Hal:  ( leelolot,**  whose*  words  we  n*  acceiunte*el 
" bedy  tradition  "  (“ Sefe*r  ha-Mizweit,"  tirst  printed  at 
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(‘onstantiimph*.  1.510).  But  Maimonielrs  was  not 
elestitute  of  champiems.  Many  sieh*el  with  him.  of 
whom  Simon  Duran  (“Zohar  ha-Kakia*  ")  anel  Isaac 
eh*  Le*on  ibn  Zur  (”  Mcgillal  Esthe  r")  may  he*  men 
tioin*el:  i lie*  ff inner  write  s  in  a  conciliatory  vein;  the* 
latle  r  can  not  bring  himse  lf  to  admit  that  any  opin 
iem  of  Maimonidrs  could  be*  wrong. 

It  will  sullie-e*  for  present  purposes  mcredy  to  men¬ 
tion  the*“Se*fe*r  ha-Hinuuk."  whie  h  follows  a  method 
of  its  own  in  enumerating  the*  precepts.  For  the 
understanding  e>f  what  follows,  it  must  also  l»e 
staled  that,  in  addition  to  the  bid  Biblical  pree*e*pts, 
soine-t inie*s  se-ven  non-Biblie*al  e>ne*s  are*  adde  el,  ma¬ 
king  t he*  total  (>20.  whieh  re*pre*si*nts  the  nuine*rie*al 

value*  of  tlu*  letters  in  the  IleJirew  word  ina 
(  crown  ). 

It  is  this  enumeration  of  the*  precepts  e>f  the*  Torah 
which  furnishes  tin*  the*nn*  of  all  the  poems  known 
as  “Azharot."  a  name*  derivt'd* from  the*  tirst  compo¬ 
sition  « »f  this  nature*,  which  begins  with  the*  weirds 
nnj  rvLMS“t  nnnrx  c°f  old  Thou  dieist  give 

exborlations  te>  Thy  people").  The 
The  Azharot  are  variously  described,  both 
Azharot.  in  printed  works  and  in  manuscripts. 

as  “Exhortations  of  the  Kabbis,” 
“Exhortations  Formulateel  in  the*  Academy,1’  “Ex¬ 
hortations  e>f  tin*  Holy  Academies  e>f  the*  Kuhhis  in 
Pumbedita."  also  “  Exhortations  of  Eli  jah  e>f  Blessed 
Memory!"  They  are  e>f  great  antiquity,  and  the 
prohahility  must  be*  conceded  that  they  emanated 
from  the  academy  of  Jose  ph  b.  Abba  («aoii  of  Pum- 
l>e*elita.  conce  rning  whom  She*rira\s  “  Letter  ”  narrates 
that  his  academy  was  at  times  visite*il  by  Elijah  the 
Prophet.  Being  of  prior  origin  te>  the*  “  Halakot 
(ledolot  "  (the*  last  line*.  niSO  IX-  is  feuind  .repro¬ 
duced  in  the  “Hal.  <.Je*dolot."  ed.  Hildesli.  p.  !).  and 
all  ancie*nt  Azhareit  eemtain  it),  the-se*  olde*r  composi¬ 
tions  do  not  e  nume  rate  the*  individual  bid  precepts, 
anti  speak-only  in  ge  neral  terms  of  the  dbd  negative 
and  24  S  allirmative  precepts.  e>f  their  sources,  con¬ 
tents.  and  of  the  manner  in  whie  h  they  are  derived 
from  the  actual  words  of  the  Scripture  text.  etc. 
Such  specific  enumeration  was  only  possibleafter  that 
of  the*  "  Hal.  Gedohit.”  anel  this  is  found  in  the  Azha¬ 
reit  commencing  mm  nhmn  nnx  (“Thou 

dieist  grant  a  law  unto  Thy  people”).  This  compo- 
sition,  which  follows  the*  “Hal.  (4e*dolot  ”  accurately, 
is  found  sometimes  with  tlie  superscript  iem  “Azha¬ 
rot  of  the  Kabbis  of  the  Academy.”  sometimes  “Az¬ 
hareit  of  Elijah  (or  *  Elijah  the  Tishbite  ’)  of  Blessed 
Me-nmry."  It  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  by  some 
te>  Elijah  ha-Zak<*n  (se*e*  be  low);  while  others  have 
considered  Simeon  ha-Kadol  its  author;  it  undonht- 
j  eelly  originated  in  Ihimbe  elita.  its  example*  was  fol- 
i  luwe-d  by  a  heist  of  imitators.  Saadia  (Jaon  wrote 
|  Azharot  (beginning  with  C’X  "I  am  a 

consuming  lire"),  anel,  in  addition,  summarized  the 
bid  precepts  in  a  piyyut  beginning,  “The  Lord 
thy  (ieiel  shalt  thou  fear”  (both  printed  in  I.  Bosen- 
berg.  “Kobe*/.”  ii.  2(>-o4;  the  Old  precepts  also  by 
J.  Si  filler  in  the*  Paris  cditi«»n  of  Saadia  *s  works,  <*d. 
I)e*re*nbenirg.  ix.  *57).  The  suggestion  that  Saadia 
is  imt  the*  author  of  these  compositions  is  entirely 
gratuiteius,  seeing  that  bis  name  appc*ars  therein 
acrostically.  Other  Azharot,  by  Isaac*  Gikatilla. 
were"  known  to  Moses  ibn  Tibbon.  and  are  mentioned! 
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bv  I-aae*  Petit  l*.  M«»rdeeni  Kimlii.  but  have  not  been 
pri'v  rv,-d.  IVrh.ip-  tlu-v  an-  i< It *1 1 1 ieal  will]  the 
A/lian-t  iniiiir  XT.2H  TOHN*  (“I 

will  uinl  nit*  with  -tivngth  to  extol  1  In-  Creator  ). 
whieli.  aeeording  *•>  Da ae  b.  Todros.  were*  cnnlaiiic'd 
in  tin-  “siddur “  of  Amraia  Gaon ;  eve*n  the  pr<*-rnt 
reeen-ion  of  thi-  dddur  contain-  pieces  whirl]  an* 
latt-r  than  Amram-  time. 

Solomon  jhn  (>ahin>l  was  t  lit  *  next  to  Inal  »  >1 
tin*  pr«r«j.t-  in  i  h«-  A /liar.  »t  commencing  w’N 
r&rtX  rThv  C.«l  i-  a  »-•  aisuming  tin*”).  « **  1  i t «*<!  by 
SaeU— HailMTsiainm.  "  Kobe/.  al-^  ad."  lsi*d:  late*re»n 
h**  wr.it#*  eompl«*t«-  Azharot  t«»  which  reference*  will 
b.-  had  in  :h.-  foil.. wing.  I-aae*  b.  Keuh<*n  Alharge*- 

1~  Wh**n*  i-  tin-  ab...h-  of  understanding*:  )-  Elijah 
ha-Zaken  b.  M«*nah»  in  of  Mans  wrote  I In*  Azharot 
'2~  r>17\%  ‘"Truth  -hall  my  mouth  indite"), 

first  publi-lnd  i»y  Luz/atto  in  ~  EitcraturhluU  <h*s 
Orii-nts.”  ls.~»o.  pari  Hi.  ami  later  reprinted  by  Ro¬ 
senberg.  /.<*.  j»j»  -V>  *t  x.y.  Mention  may  be  made 
here  of  tile  pivyut  by  ElieZet*  b.  Nathan.  '22X 
fc'NS.  intended  b»r  the  evening  service  « » 1  the 
serum!  day  of  Penncost.  whieli  also  treats  of  the 
fdd  precepts.  The  Azharot  commencing  Hj'2 
ni’i**-  ri’I'Z*  <"L  Cnderstanding.  dwell  on  high”) 
were  written  by  Dane  Petit  b.  Mordeeai  Kimlii. 
Kn-pia  ha-Nakiian  wrote  Azharot  beginning  with 
the  word-  1  '■j’Z'T'PX  (**  I  will  extol  Thee,  O 

Lord,  my  lving**».  A  -ju  ries  of  Azharot  was  e*om- 
po>ed  by  Ji.-ej.il  b.  S. .lemon  Yahya.  but  lit >t h in <r 
definite  is  known  eone-erning  it  savr  that  it  was 
Io-t  in  a  roiiJaixrntion.  Elijah  iia-Kohen  Te*hcle*bi 
t.'li'Y1  wrote  *p2X  ‘**1  will  bless  the  God 

Tremendous Tin*  A/harot  “Pour  forth  Thy 
nit-ivy  “  were  written  by  Menahem  Tamar.  Mcna- 
heni  Ego/i .  Nut-Tree*  entitle-  bis  Azharot. whieli  be¬ 
gin  nt'XZ’X  "INC  71*2.  with  a  play  upon  his  own 
i.'ame7*i;xp  ‘“A  hlosspm  from  the  nut-garden  "). 
Similarly.  llio>«-  ».f  Elijah  Adeni  (of  Aden),  which 
begin  with  the  words  £2  'j*lX  (Amsterdam  eel., 
lbssj.  were  entitle. I  by  him  JV^X  IV  Finally,  men¬ 
tion  must  Ik*  made  of  tin*  Azharot  of  Joshua  Rcnve- 
niste.  whieli  are  only  known  from  Azulai's  "Shem 
lia-Gedolim”  <*./.  rTOFDL 

K.  Simlai’s  utterance.  quoted  above,  spe*aks  of  t he 
division  of  the  lVnlateuelml  j>rt  eepts  into  affirmative 
and  negative  <<>mmandnients  and  nC*J?n  N^). 

The  "Hal.  Ge«!ol.»t  **  «»hs»*rve  this  division:  and.  in 
addition,  they  group  the  individual  precepts  as  far 
as  may  be  according  to  their  subject-matter:  The 
Azharot  nSi:n  rtnx  do  not  observe 
The  thi- method:  allirmative  and  negative 
Material  pn  eepts  follow  eaeli  other  in  wild  eon- 
and  Its  fusion  regardless  of  suhje*e*t,  entailing 
Divisions,  a  great  sacrifice  of  |>ers|»ieuity.  Saa¬ 
dia.  in  his  "bid  precepts.**  places,  in 
two  divisions,  lir-t  1*7  duties  of  the  person  (D1VO 
^;n>.  and  then  As  and  15  affirmative  preeejits  refer¬ 
ring  to  sacrifices,  priests,  and  purification:  in  all. ‘2(*0 
allirmative  commands.  Then  follow,  in  four  divi¬ 
sion-.  *i77  negative  precepts  (the  speeilie  enuniera 
tit m  is  not  correctly  given  in  the  present  printed 
text-,  nor  even  by  Zunz):  71  jumisliahlc*  with  deal h. 
and  b.*i  sections  pertaining  to  the  eommunity  as  a 


whole,  amounting  in  all  to  bob.  This  clearly  shows 
how  closely  Saadia  adheres  to  the  “Hal.  Gedolot 
just  so  closely,  too,  does  Isaac  Albargeloni  follow  the 
same  authority:  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  rule,  as 
Mainionidcs  remarks,  with  all  Azharot  composed 
down  to  the  latter's  time,  lialiirol  deviates  from 
this  practise  only  to  the  extent  that,  he  observes  the 
Talmudic  enumeration  of  *.Ms  allirmative  and 
negative  commands.  Krespia  ha-Nakdau  follows 
Mainionidcs  in  the  enumeration,  as  do  also  Mena- 
1, cm  Tamar  and  Joshua  lJcnveiiistc.  In  his  Azha- 
rot  proper.  Saadia  ilisregards  the  stri<*t  dciiutrcation 
between  allimiat i ve  and  negative  jirecej.ts.  Head- 
duces  the  precej.ts  according  to  their  derivation  from 

the  Decalogue,  an  idea  often  imitated;  by  Saadia 
liiiiiM  ir  iiiniTii  In  nitt  'i  vr.Inili  ^'**nmiviiTiirsri  mrl 
then. Hot  only  by  later  poets,  but  by  writers  on  ju¬ 
risprudence.  ( >f  <  xamj»h*s  may  b<*  ad<luced  here  tin* 
”  Ma'aiiiar  ha-Sekel  **  by  an  unknown  author,  and 
the  eabalist  Ezra-Azriel  in  liis commentary  upon  the 
Song  of  Sol« .mou.  The  attempt  to  establish  such  a 
derivation  was  rendered  all  the  more  alluring  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  letters 
contained  in  the  Decalogue  number  b‘2().  thus  cor¬ 
responding  to  tin*  bid  precepts  and  tin*  seven  addi¬ 
tional  ones  mentioned  above.  For  further  refer¬ 
ences.  see  Zunz.  “  Literal urgeschichte.’’  p.  !Kit  and 
Steinscluicidcr,  “Hcbr.  I>ib!.‘?.  vi.  1*J5. 

As  regards  the  poetical  form  of  the  Azharot 
there  is  little  to  lie  sjiid.  The  oldest  pieces  rPHTS 
HA'W'I  and  n^n:n  nnx  an  ;  extremely  simple  in 
composition:  Jin*  verses,  which  contain  ihe alphabet 
in  acrostic  fashion,  are  two-memhered  and  ban*  of 
all  poetic  adornment,  such  as  lime,  meter,  etc*.  Rime 
appears  later;  and  a  division  into 

Poetical  strophes  becomes  general:  tbealpha- 

Form.  bc-t,  both  in  its  usual  order  and  in¬ 
verted  (pi  E*'n).  lteing  given  aerostic- 
ally,  as  is  also  the  name  of  tin*  writer.  Stadia's 
composition  is  more  artificial,  in  that  lie  not  only  uses 
tin*  opc*ning  words  of  each  article*  of  the  Decalogue, 
but  interweaves  therewith  phrases  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  from  the  eight  verses  of  Psalm  lxviii., 
which  are  associated  by  tin*  Talmudists  with  the 
Pentecost  festival.  The  construction  of  these  coup 
positions  is  fully  treated  by  Zunz,  Sachs,  and  Lands- 
hutli.  Saadia's  “bid  precepts”  are  less  artilieial 
in  const  ruction,  but  possess  rime*,  strophes,  and 
refrain.  / 

Gahirol  uses  four-memhcn*d  strojihes,  the  lirst 
three  of  whk*h  have  changing  rimes  of  their  own; 
the  fourth,  a  rime  running  through  the  poem. 
Tehclehi's  Azharot  are  also  metric,  although  halting 
in  many  places:  Tamar,  whose  Azharot  arc*  metrical 
and  resemble  Gahirol's  in  construction,  endeavors  to 
find  excuse*  for  the  Halting  measure  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  (Steinscluicidcr,  “('at.  Leyden.*’  p.  dl)b).  Isaac 
b.  Reulx  ii  c  loses  his  ^t rophe  s  most  cleverly  with  a 
verse  from  the  Eible.  gn  atly  to  the*  admiratbui  of 
Al-Harizi.  who  was  himself  an  adept  in  the  .ingen¬ 
ious  application -of  Riblieal  passage's.  The  same*  is 
true  of  the*  Azharot  *  if  Elijah  ha-Zaken,  wnose-  Az¬ 
harot  <*otisist  of  17b  four-iiie*mhe  re*d  strophes  with 
alphabets  (backward  as  we  ll  as  forward)  and  fre¬ 
quent  inte  rweaving  of  names  as  acrostics. 

That  such  poems  can  not  possess  poetic  value  is 
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natural:  t  1m*  siylr  is  too  si i H* ;  in  form  it  must  In*  I  H  recce,  tin 
< li«hct  \r ;  and  eve-ry  deviation  nr  imaginative  Might  j  Bemiania 
F  barred.  Their  dry  enumeration  of  t  he  precepts  in-  !  Azhaiot  w 
deed  would  compel  tlie  eliuruc.tcriznt ion  which  they  in  France  t 
receive  Iron i  dair  Hayyim  Bacharach  <Besp..nsa.  harm  of  El; 

No.  -d.  applied  to  special  A/han»t.  see  heluw);  retained  in 

namely,  that  they  read  like  a  chapter  from  t  he  Midi  dav  of  the* 
nah.  save  that  their  form  and  a  certain  choice  of  <  \-  Malizeu*  Bo 
pr«->sion  in  the  earliest  attempts  remind  one  that  is  used  on 
tie  y  an-  to  he  considered  as  poetical  compositions.  there  read  i 
l  ine  passages  are  nevertheless  to  ho  found  in  the  festival.  lm 
opening  <»r  intnuluctory  poems  <nnT)£.  JvrT£»and  in  ha  rot.  Sa: 
!  i(»- cl*  I'.jim'  Vei'x-s.  1  hese  poetical  cllorts  were  u^ij  "  Side )  nr  ”  ; 
ally  provided  by  the  authors  of  the  Azharot  them  niessi.  <;a 
hut  in  some  cases  they  have  been  added  hv  !  Spain.  Pro 
< •’  h«-r> :  as.  for  in^taiico.  the  introduction  to  (hahirops  !  and  to  som 
A/haiot.  written  hv  David  h.  Eleazar  Pakudah.  \  liturgve.ft 
and  the  poems  introducing  the  allirmative  and  the  j  edition  of  t 
:n  .alive  precepts,  respectively,  in  Kimhi’s  Azhareit.  j  harot  arc  e 
written  hv  Levi  h.  Cershon.  i  Tlemcen,  T 

■W  "as  to  he  e\  peeled,  these  poet  ical  emhodiinent  s  |  A I  gie*rs.a  ml 
f  the  1113  precepts  Were  at  intervals  met  with  the  and.  earlier 
'  line  violent  remonstrance  which  greeted  the  com  Kimhi  an*  > 
putation  of  tin*  number  lip!  for  the  sierdani.  F 

Protest  precejus.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  c*  Yesod  were  also 

Against  Morch."  gate  2.  end)  remarks  that  the  thoseof  Tat 

Azharot.  authors  of  Azharot  in  general  resen i  pomania,  a 

hie  a  man  who  .counts  the  various  enough,  in  t 

•  ni'  dieinal  herhs  enumerated  in  medical  works  with-  Dav  of  Sole 

<  Mil  kin»\\  inn  an\ t hing  of  their  vin  lies.  Maimouides  Owing  to 
;i!->  expresses  his  disapproval  (Iiitroduetiou  to**Se  it  is  not  "to  I 
e  i  ha-Mizwot  );  hut  he  excuses  I  hr  authors  ns  he-  connnentari 

inn  “  ports  and  not  rabbis.’*  Dukes  ipiotcs  from  a 
Mdi/.u- commentary  that  the  Maymersagrs  express  Com- 
■hem-elves  against  the  Azharot  nS’lM.nnx  because  mentaries 
\ Biblical  commands  arc  therein  omitted  r  Id 
*•  r.-iiurhlatt  des  Orients,’’  lS|:f  col.  714).  Moses  Ho  found  in  <w< 
dmu'-u  ( Mahzor.  ed.  .Metz,  is] 7)  gives  a  list  of  the  !  tarv.  and  al> 
pic  .  pis  omitted  in  these  Azharot.  and  supposes  I  a  few  may  In 
’I.at  the  author  must  have  written  ten  sections,  of  j  commented 
"hi.-h  two  were  lost.  As  early  as  the  Tosafot  j  h.  Kalonvni 
A  oma  S// :  B.  J}.  Mo/#;  Nid.  30./)  attention  was  drawn  I  larly  dealt  w 
,b,‘  bi<M  Eiat  Elijah  ha  Zaken  had  not  been  sulli-  I  ihn  Musa  ha 

*  i . •  r 1 1 1  \  caretul  in  harmonizing  his  statements  with  J  rot,  however 
’ii'-  Jlalakali.  Many  similar  protests  might  head-  cennine-niatie 
dueed:  hut  they  all  did  not  avail  in  prevent  the  in-  Isaac  b.  Tod i 

corporation  of  tin*  Azharot  in  the  rit -  •Joseph  ha -E 
In  the  tialsof  all  countries,  where  indeed  they  (tYNft  “Ok  .1 
Liturgy,  have  maintained  their  position  to  this  ihn  Musi  ha 

<hiv.  It  was  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks  and  numerm 
.  I  eiiteeost)  especially,  commemorating  the  Bevela  rather  rare. 
■;|nM  <>M  that  the  Azharot  were  particularly  Quarterly  Be 

Uit elided  ;  aud  they  were  recited  in  the  M Usaf  (  Ad  KtlldesJuive 

n i < •  n . t M  I  liner  nt  that  day.  In  some  localities —  ish  translatio 
i'i"hahl\  at  a  later  date,  and  in  order  not  to  prolong  Wita*s  j 
th<*  'horning  service— the  Azharot  were  relc-  Span,  rhirsti 
-':n«  d  to  a  position  either  before  or  after  the  Minhah  taries  on  the 
■  1 1  u  Miooni  service.  When  the  Sahhath  bcfoic  this  manuscript  f 

came  to  receive  more  regard,  like  the  so-  Besides  tilt 
•p  fd  “Hreat  Sahhath”  immediately  before  the 
1  Az!,MrnI  w,  ,v  »I1  it  also.*  Originally.  Later 

J.11  p  were  read  upon  the  first  day  of  Elabora- 

u  ,  al  in  Italy  ( Home),  (irecee  (Bomania).  (Icr-  tions. 
m.m\ .  _  oland.  Lorraine,  and  probably  also  in  France. 

.Mti  r  these  Were  generally  displaced  by  the  Azharot  prope  r.  The 
n'n:n  nnNV  bul  a  ineel  their  places  in  Home  and  helical  onler 


J  Ore  eee*.  tlnmgh  not  in  the  first  cdhionof  the  Mahzor 
j  '|M,,,ama.  In  the  Herman  ami  Polish  ritual  the* 
Azharot  were-  postponed  uni il  1  he- second  da v  ;  whiie 
in  France*  the-v  were*  ee.nipl.-tely  displaced  by  the  Az 
laimt  Of  Elijah  ha  Zaken.  The  nS“0n  nnx  is  the  form 
retained  in  ihcHcrmun  and  Polish  ritual  l«.r  the  tirsi 
day  of  the*  festival  and  in  the*  lirst  edition  e»f  the 
Mahz.or  Ih. mania:  in  Bonn- only  the*  fust  Alphabet  “ 
is  used  oil  the-  second  day.  The  whole  e if  it  was 
the*re  read  in  former  times  on  the  Sahhath  before  the 
festival,  hut  later  oil  was  displaced  by  (iabirops  Az 
liarot.  Saaelia’s  compositions  are  contained  in  j,is 
>iddur  and  also  in  the*  siddur  ed'  Solomon  Sigeb 
|  in«-ssi.  <!a  hi  nil’s  Azhare.t  were  nistoniarilv  read  in 
j  •sl,a,n-  Ere ivciiee,  Avignon.  Palestine*,  Fez,*  Yemen. 

'  a  in!  fo  some  extent  in  A  lgie-rs,  and  arc  found  in  the 
j  liturgy  of  the*  se*e*ond  day  of  the  fe  stival  in  the  lirst 
j  edition  nl  t he*  Mahzeir  Bomania.  A  Ihargeloni's  Az 
I  barnt  are  ^contained  in  the  rituals  of  (  onstantim*, 
j  ^  lcme;e*n.  1  unis.  Morocco  (|or  the  afte-nmon  service*), 

I  Algiers.and  <  Iran  :  the.se  of  Elijah  ha-Zaken  in  France- 
|  ami,  earlier,  in  (h  rmany.  The  Azharot  «»f  Isaac 
!  are-  se  t  eleiwn  in  the*  Mahz.or  (’arpe-ntras  (Ain- 

sterdam.  iT.Mp  for  the*  afternoon  service-,  as  the-v 
wen-  also  in  Avignon.  Te-heh-hi’s  Azhareit  and 
the.seof  Tumarand  Egozi  are-  printe  d  in  the*  Mahzor 
Bemiania,  ami  those-  e»f  Elijah  Aeh-ni.  st ranged v 
«*noiigh.  in  the-  Mahzor  Cochin  <(  ’hina)  for  the  Eighth 
Day  ed  Sedeuun  Assembly  (**She*mini  “Aze-rct  *’). 

Owing  to  their  condensed  style  ami  didae-ti*-  form, 
it  is  not  te>  he-  weindered  at  that  the  Azhareit  Teejuired 
conuncntarics;  imh-e-el,  some  <»f  the  later  authors 
themselves  recognized  this  need  and 
Com-  supplied  them;  as,  for  instance-.  Tamar 
mentaries.  ami  .Joshua  Be*n  ve-niste*.  Explanations 
•  d  the  Azharot  are*  there  lore  te>  Ik- 
f« tinxl  in  such  Mahzors  as  aim  at  gix  inga  eomme-n- 
tary.  and  alsei  se*parate  ly  in  many  varieties,  ed'  which 
a  fe-w  may  he*  mciitiom-el  he-rc.  Azharot  were 

commented  upon  hy  Eleazar  b.  Nathan  ami  Samuel 
h.  Kalonynius.  Alharge-Ioni’s  Azharot  we  re-  simi¬ 
larly  eh-alt  with  hy  Closes  M m*si  (n^lD  T*KM)  ami  Saul 
ilm  Musa  ha-Kohcn  3'W).  Habiml’s  Azha¬ 

rot,  however,  have  always  been  favorite  subjects  fe>r 
commentation ;  tints,  Moses  ihn  Tiblum,  Isaac  Kimhi, 
Isaac  1).  Toelros.  Simon  1).  Ze-mach  Duran 
•Jose  ph  ha  Lo  cz  (Barham).  Moses  Pcsante*  or  Pisanti 
(fttVS  dace  ih  (Israe-1)  Ha  gis  (n^2n  Saul 

ilm  Mima  ha  Kohe-n  TDM.  Elia  Bcnamoze-g, 

and  numerous  others.  Translations,  howeve-r,  are* 
rather  rare.  (On  a  Pe  rsian  translaliem,  see  ".Jewish 
(Quarte  rly  Be*v.”  x.  and  M.  Scligsedm,  in  u  Be-vue 
Et  uele-s  .1  uive-s.”  xliii.  101 ;  cemevrning  a  Jmlaei  Span¬ 
ish  translation  *d'  (lahiroFs  Azharot  ami  Shallhethai 
Wita*s  nriT.  compare  M.  Hre-enbaum,  ‘Mud.- 
Span.  (  hrcslomat hie,”  j » j >.  37.  101L)  Many  commen¬ 
taries  on  the-  Azhareit  e if  Elia  ha  Zaken  are  extant  in 
manuscript  form. 

BestMes  the  ahove-nientioned  Azhareit  there  are  a 
number  eif  poe  tical  elaborations  <if  the 
Later  same  material,  which,  however,  arc  not 
Elabora-  called  Azhareit,  m>r  are  th<*y  ineorpo- 
tions.  rated  in  any  ritual.  Some  of  them  at'e 
ole  let*  than  many  e  if  the*  later  Azhareit 
proper.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  in  alpha* 
be  tieid  order*  m  by  .Jekuthiel  Si’isskind; 
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nnnn.  I»V  Manm-  Hayyot:  omns  t.  i»y 

A I u;i liaiu  Gabhai’ Isidro.  C'ly  JYiy'V.  by  Samson  b. 
Sai mu  I  Ye-m-dmlmi :  m'.n  SH2-  *>\  David  li.  Se»lo- 
iin til  Wilal :  r,Tn  in:.  I»y  M.  J.  Sie-ni  :  n?22H.n  pyD. 
l»y  N* »;ili  Hayyim  z.-!.i  Berlin:  -]^H  D;n2-  by  Fri 
Ph.i  htis  1)’  A'm  h  Lull  iBrolaii?):  jm*!D  'VC*.  I*\ 
.burnt hail  EylM  M-iiulz.  ,Tjr:  nTC*.  D.v  .Mhm-s  !».  Mm* 
(J.-rai  Me*ise*N;  D72-TJ  by  Jacuh  b.  Sheshel  ; 

D'THnS  nVi^  ^  '”in.  by  MoScs  b.  Abraham  Mat: 
furl  lirnnnn*  a  poem  hv  t  In*  y  • » 1 1 1 1 ur« •  r  ( iiTsIimn  Hefez. 
in  which  he  recited  tin*  preempts  in  Maiimmieles* 
<*uuim*ra!  i<  in  (in  the  lii"l  edit  inn  of  1  hi-  OTPH  “F). 

In  addition  to  Azhatoi  which  treat  of  all  the  pre 
cept s.  there  aom*  in  tin*  Middle*  Age*s  a  specie's  * » I 
A/harot  which  ciintim-d  themselves  t « >  only  one  pre¬ 
cept  in  all  its  details,  or  in  a  chain  of  precepts  refer 
rin IT  to  one  subject.  They  were  in 
Special  tended  for  recital  on  the*  gn  at  Sahhath 
Azharot.  before  Passu vcr.  or  on  the  Sabbath 
immediately  before  one  of  the  other 
festivals,  and  on  similar  occasions.  They  accord 
inirly  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
regulations  for  Passover,  of  the  precepts  concernin'; 
the  shofar,  the  tabcrnaele.  the  citron  and  palm 
branch,  the  fringes,  tiie  teiillin,  and  similar  matters, 
as  well  as  the  regulations  for  Hanukkah  and  Purim. 
This  i<  not  the  place  to  consider  the  special  Azlia- 
rot  ;  they  belong  to  the  halakic  piyyut  (see  PlVVt  T). 

r.iiu.mmiAi’H v  :  I»nk*s.  Z»r  K>  nntniss,  pp.  G  it  sn/,.  Hu  ,t 
.<•>{.:  M.  Sachs,  in  l:i><.i*!iiM'iir.  J\nln z.  pp.  ifci  »7  .<•  if.:  Lainls- 
hutli,  I  nnmoh  | passim;  /tin/..  liiliis: 

Lit,  nttnni>.«hi‘  ht*.  passim;  .)«*lliin*k,  Kontms  Tnriiuj . 
Vienna.  is>;  HaltM-isiainin.  ."■'.is.  Lve*k.  ls?s  <re*- 

pi  int  from  «.f  Hie  same  yean;  M«*i‘se  B|iw!i.  Lts 

/."is.  in  H' Ll.. /"iris.  v.  ^7  #7  no/.;  A.  Neiiltaiier. 
Misrt  Ihmm  l.il imjiro.  ii..  in  Jarjsh  {juurtnlu  lirriiir. 

\  i.  lies  #  t  s>  ti. 

c;.  II.  15. 

AZIEL(“God  is  my  strength”)  :  A  Eevite  singer 
in  the  Te*m  pie :  assistant  to  Asaph,  lleman.  and 
Ethan  (I  Chron.  \v.  *2<>).  In  1  (  limn.  xv.  is  he  is 
called  “  Jaazie-I."  The  name  of  the  ge*ns  Azieli  is 
found  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  *215. 

4.  JU.  G.  15.  L. 

AZILUT  GT.Wxb  Cabalistic  term  for  “emana¬ 
tion  ”  or  “eradiation  lmt  philosophical  authors 
prefer  “shefa*  "  e»r  “  hashpaah. v  The  word  is  derived 
from  “a/.al  ’*  in  reference  to  Num.  xi.  IT;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  taken  over  into  the  Cabala  from  Solomon 
ibn  Gahirol’s  ”  Mekor  llavyiin”  (The*  Fountain  of 
Life),  which  wa<  much  used  by  eaba lists.  The 
theory  of  emanation,  which  is  conceived  as  a  free  act 
of  the  will  of  God.  endeavors  to  surmount  the  elilli 
culties  that  attac  h  to  the  idea  of  creation  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  These  dilliculties  are  threefold:  (1) 
the*  act  of  creation  involves  a  change  in  the  nil 
changeable  beintr  of  God;  r.)  it  is  incmnprchcnsihlc 
how  t  he  absolute  ly  intinite  and  perfect  being  could 
have*  produe  cel  such  impertect  and  linite  beings;  (ti) 
a  rrttifi"  t.r  nihiht  is  difliciili  to  imagine.  Thesimih* 
used  for  the  emanation  is  cither  the  soaked  sponge* 
that  emits  spontaneously  the  water  it  has  absorbed, 
•or  the*  gushing  spring  that  overflows,  or  tlie  sunlight 
that  seeds  forth  its  rays — parts  of  its  own  essence — 
everywhere*,  without  losing  any  portion.  howeve*r 
infinitesimal,  of  its  being.  Since*  it  was  the*  last- 
named  simile*  that  rhietly  occupied  and  influenced 
the-  cabalistic  writers.  Azilut  must  properly  be 


taken  to  mean  “eradiation"  (compare*  Zolmr.  Ex¬ 
odus  Yitro.  SM). 

Later  mi  the*  expression  "Azilut"  assumed  a  more 
specific  meaning,  intluc*nce*d  no  doubt  by  the  little 
work.  “Mascke  t  Azilut."  Hciviu  for  the  first  time 
(following  Isa.  \liii.  T:  “I  have*  created";  “I  have 
formed";  “I  have*  made  “;  yjviry.  VmY.  Vnstnt. 
the*  four  worlds  are*  distinguished :  A/.ilah.  Leriah. 
Ye/.irah.  and  Asiyah.  Hut  here  too  they  are*  trails 
fiTnd  to  the*  region  of  spirits  and  angels;  In  tin* 
A/.ilah  world  the*  Shckiliah  alone*  rules;  in  the*  Hcriah- 
worlel  are  the  t  Iirone*  ed  ( Joel  and  the  souls  of  the  ju<t 
under  the*  dominion  of  Akatrie  l  (“Crown  of  G«»d  "); 
in  the  Ye/.irah  world  are  the  “holy  creature's” 
(hayyot)of  E/.ekh  I  s  vision,  and  tin*  te  n  classes  of 
ange'ls  ruled  over  by  Mktatiion;  and  in  the  Asi 
yah-worhl  are  the*  Ofanim.  and  the  ange  ls  that  com¬ 
bat  e * v i I .  governed  by  Sandalplion.  The*  Zohar  ap 
pare*ntly  eiid  not  know  of  this  fourfold  world :  for 
the  re*  Azilut  is  take  n  to  be*  simply  the*  dire-e  t  e*mana 
tion  of  (bed.  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  emana¬ 
tions  derived  from  the  Setirot. 

Muses  Corelove-ro  and  Isaac*  Luria  (sixte*e*nt  1?  ce*n- 
turv)  we*r<*  the  first  to  introduce  the*  fourfolel  world 
as  an  essential  jirinciple*  into  cabalistic  speculation. 
Aecejreling  t c >  this  de»e*trine  the*  Azilah-worlel  repre¬ 
sents  the*  ten  Setirot:  the*  Bcriuh- world  (world  of 
cremation)  the  throne  of  (Joel,  emanating  from  the*  light 
of  the  Setirot ;  the*  Ye  /.irah  world  (world  of  becom¬ 
ing)  the  ten  classes  of  angels,  forming  the  halls  for 
the  Setirot;  ami  the  A  siyah  world  ( world  e»f  making, 
that  is,  e »f  form)  the*  ditTe*re*nt  heavens  and  the*  mate¬ 
rial  world.  In  contradistinction  to  the*  Azilah-worlel. 
which  constitutes  the*  domain  of  the*  Se*fm>t.  the 
three*  eithe  r  worlds  are*  called  by  the*  general  name* 
"  Final"  (“HT^rt  Later  cabalists  explain 

“Azilut  "  (according  to  Ex.  xxiv.  11.  ami  Is.a.  \li.  D) 
as  meaning  “excellence."  so  tliat  according  to  I  hem 
the  A/.ilah-worid  would  mean  the  most  exee*lle*nt 
or  highest  wenlei. 

K.  F.  15. 

AZMAVETH:  1.  The*  Barhnmite*;  one  of  the* 
thirty  heroes  of  David  (II  Sain,  xxiii.  151;  I  (’hron.  xi. 
:>:»).  His  sous  joined  David  at  Ziklag(I  (’hron.  xii.  *b. 

2.  A  Bcniamitc;  son  of  Je*hoadah  (I  Chrem.  viii. 
ix.  4*2). 

3.  Son  of  Aeliel.  wlm  hael  charge  of  tiie  treasuries 
of  King  Davie!  (I  Citron,  xxvii.  42r»). 

4.  A  te»wn  in  He  njamin,  whe  nce*  some  re  tnrncel 
from  captivity  along  with  Ze  rnbhahcl  (Ezra  ii.  ‘24; 
Neh.  xii.  ‘2It).  In  Neh.  vii.  ‘2S,  which  corn'sponds 
to  Ezra  ii.  ‘24.  it  is  calleei  “  I5eth-a/.inaveth." 

J.  .in.  G.  15.  L. 

AZORES :  Group  e»f  islands  in  the*  Atlantic 
ocean,  northwest  of  Africa,  belonging  to  Fortugal. 
It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  .lews  expelled  from 
that  country.  At  present  Femta  Delgaela.  the*  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  islaml  e »f  Sae>  Migtied,  Faval.  Tcrccim.  ami 
eithe  r  islamls  have  som«*  Jewish  inhahitauts.  These 
are  engaged  in  exporting  goods.  They  ke*e*p  the  Jew¬ 
ish  re  ligious  observances,  but  intermarry  with  Cath¬ 
olics.  Christian  women,  when  marrying  Jews,  often 
enter  the*  fold  of  Juelaism. 

11iiu.ioi;kai'Iiy  :  AlUj.'Zeit. « lotjwlt .  issei.  p. 
a. 
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AZOTUS:  1.  Tl.<-  equivalent  of  Astmon:  found  , 
in  i In-  Apocrypha  tJudilli  ii.  2* ;  I  Marc.  iv.  la.  etc.) 
:md  in  I  lie  New  Testament  (Acts  viii.  40). 

2.  Mount  of  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  la),  when*  Judas 
Maccabeus  was  killed.  It  is  perhaps  identical 
with  1. 

S.  G  B.  L. 

AZOV  ('Turkish,  Azak):  A  town  in  tin*  govern - 
i{i*  n?  of  Ekaterino>la v.  Russia.  on  the  left  hank  of 
:  in-  Don.  a  hunt  twenty  four  miles  from  R«*<tov  and 
live  miles  from  the  sea.  In  ancient  times  it  was  an 
important  business  center,  belonging  to  < J recce  and 
known  und«r  tin*  name  of  “Tauak.”  The  Pontic 
kina  Mithridates  eompiered  it  in  11a  n.c. ;  in  the 
i .  .i  i  ii  h  century  of.  the  common  era  it  was  dost  roved 
t»\  tlx-  Huns;  and  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  iv- 
huilt  and  parsed  into  the  possession  of  the  Chazars. 

In  lie-  twelfth  century,  when  Azov  was  a  store  ejlv  j 
f..r  t lie  trade  with  Indo  China,  the  Genoese  carried  j 
<  >n  a  eonsiderahle  t  fade  there,  at  first  recognizing  1  he  j 
-.\er« -unity  of  the  polovtzy,  whom  in  the  thirteenth  j 
.  eniury  they  drove  out  ;  and  in  1171  they  themselves 
w  .  conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  in  It  id  7  were  for 
a  ''hort  time  subject  to  the  Cossacks.  Since  17db 
A/.'iv  ha^  .belonged  to  Russia. 

J'  ws  have  lived  in  Azov  since  they  began  to  set- 
* :  *  -  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  neighboring  provinces, 
probably  in  the  first  century  n.c.  In  the  time  of 
:!:«■  i  liu/al's  they  wen*  largely  interested  in  the  com 
-  lire  of  Azov  with  Constantinople  and  Dankov, 
id--: i ;  ti»e  latter  the  Russian  products  were  trans- 
d  down  the  Don  to  Azov,  ami  all  imported  mcr- 
aandkr  was  forwarded  from  A/.ov  to  Dankov. 

A/ov  i>  mentioned  in  an  epigraph  on  the  first  page 
a  P«  ntateuch  written  in  Azak.  stating  that,  one 
"iiabhet hai.  son  of  Isaac,  during  his  illness,  oil  the 
-  my  ninth  of  Marhesliwan.  n(  >:{.*>  1 127-1],  pre- 
Mii'd  this  Bible  (twenty  four  books)  to  the  “Ka- 
1  ii?>-  Synagogue  in  Kirim”(D.  Chwolson,  “  Ycv- 
u-i'kie  Nadpisi,”  p.  217,  St.  Petersburg.  1SS-J). 

A : »* »t iier  epigraph,  written  on  a  board  in  the  Karaite 
\v  ,l:^'"irne  in  Theodosia  in  1404.  relates  to  Isaac,  son 
"5  Moves,  and  Sarah,  daughter  of  Moses,  and  to  the 
1114  1 1n  1*  of  their  mother,  Kellah  of  Azak  (Azov),  who 
“lave  put  up  this  hoard  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
‘  ‘■mniiinity  of  KatTa,  the  community  of  the  Ka¬ 
raites  ”  (/Vi.  ]).  200). 

nf  the  2a. -tss  inhabitants  in  IS!  12.  about  lino  wen* 
Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  and  a  Talmud. Torah. 

I’-ua  imaiAl’il V :  h'nf2il,lni>nliclus},i  Slnvm\  i.  St.  Peters 
l'!11--  bui  ;  ei.  H;ir)>;in>.  Viiujiji  I'nlti  tin  Minfin  AU<i 
iii  l*t  etc..  Venire,  KV^l,  piiKsim ;  Kostomarov. 

o»/e//t  Tttnjtirli  Mushurslnim  (iosmlnrslrn  1*»  /  17.  !*///- 
PI'-  !•'»  u,  St.  Petersburg,  isstl, 

II.  R. 

AZRIEL  (*‘ Cod  is  my  help”):  1.  Father  of 

"Me  Ol  the  men  deputed  by  Jehoiakim  to  capture 

llzir-XK -1,.  111.-  M-rilM-  «.f  Jcn-snJ,il,  (.J.-r.  S«I>. 

2.  ( 'Itief  of  tme  of  tin*  families  of  Manasseh,  liv- 
*11-  ,,u  the  eastern  side  of  tin*  Jordan  (I  Chron.  v.  24). 

3.  Father  of  Jerimoth,  tin*  leader  of  Xaphtali  at 
the  time  that  David  numbered  the  people  (I  Chron. 
xxvii.  10). 

J-  G.  P>.  L. 

AZRIEL  B.  HAYYIM  TRABOTTA.  See 

TliAJioTTA. 


AZRIEL  (EZRA)  BEN  MENAHEM  (BEN 
SOLOMON):  Founder  of  ilte  speculative  Cabala, 
and  called  ’*  1  he  Saint  ;  horn  at,  Herona  in  110O; 
died  in  12JS  As  to  the  identity  < »f  Azriel  and  Ezra, 
taken  for  two  brothers  by  Gratz  (“Gesch.”  vii.  447 
if  a///.)  ami  Bloch  (Winter  and  Wiinsehe.  **Jud.  Lit- 
era l >u*.  i ii.  2151).  compare  Jellinek  (**  Beit  rage  zur 
<  icsrhiehte  tier  K  abba  la.”  i.  41;  I.andauer,**  Lit.-Bl.” 
vi.  i!H»;  ami  Michael.  “Or  ha  Hayyim.”  No.  117,1). 
Attracted  by  the  mystical  studies  that  had  begun  to 
spread  in  Spain.  Azriel  went  early  tt>  southern 
France,  and  became  there  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
eabalist  Isaac  tin*  Blimi,  tin*  sou  of  Abraham  of 
Posquieivs.  Later  he  left  France  and  traveled  all 
over  Spain,  making  propaganda  for  the  Cabala.  lie 
entleavop-d  to  win  the  philosophers  over  to  his  mvs- 
1  i< *  views,  but  did  not  succeed,  as  he  himself  confesses 
in  tin*  introduction  to  bis  commentary  upon  the  Ten 
Selin  it.  “  For.”  says  he,  "tin*  philosophers  believe  in 
nothing  that  can  not  be  demonstrated  logieallv.” 
He  came  back  disappointed  to  Gcrona,  and  there 
founded  a  school  in  which  Xahmanidcs  received 
A /.riel's  eabalist  ie  inst  met  it  »n,  as  is  stated  by  Abraham 
Zaeiito  c*  Yuhasin  ”).  Mcir  ibn  Gabbai,  I  bn  Yabva 
(“Shalshelet  ha  Kabbalah”),  mid  others  (set*  Griitz. 
f.r.).  Azriel  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ten 
Selina  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  fol¬ 
lowing  1  herein  tin.*  speculative  method  of  philosophy 
(edited  hy  N.  A.  ( i  old  berg.  Berlin.  isr,0).  Its  t it le.  not 
.if i veil  by  the  etlitor.  was**  E/rat  Adonai  ”  (s(*e  Gratz, 
f.i’.,  following  S.  Sachs).  He  also  wrote  a  eonnnen- 
tarv  on  '*  Shir  ha  Shirim,”  ascribed  often  to  Nahum- 
nitles,  jmblishetl  under  his  name  (Altona,  17154).  in 
which  the  bid  commandments  are  explained  mys¬ 
tically  ns  based  upon  the  Decalogue.  Azriel  was, 
further,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  “Scfer  Yezi- 
rah.”  entitled  “Sefer  ha-Milluim.”  which  was  like- 
wise  ascribed  to  Xahmanidcs,  and  published  under 
his  name  in  Mantua,  1 71U.  Besides  tlu*s(*  Ik*  seems  to 
have  written  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  prayers, 
and  a  hymn  with  his  name  “  Ezra  ”  as  acrostic.  His 
system  rests  chiefly  on  his  Neoplatonic  conception 
of  God  as  the  **  Eu  Sol,”  the  Endless  One,  GabiroFs 
“  En  lo  Tiklali  ”  (compare  Joel,  “Beit  rage  zur  Gc- 
sebieht<*  der  Philosophic."’  Appendix,  p.  12,  “Lewi 
hen  Gcrson,”  1S02. 

(Soil,  he  contends,  can  be  determined  only  in  a 
negative  way :  what  He  is  not  can  alone  be  ascer¬ 
tained:  not  what  He  is.  All  positive 
His  attributes  bear  the  stamp  of  sensual - 
Doctrine  of  ism.  The  Being  that  is  the  originator 
God.  of  all  things  can  have  no  intention, 
desire,  thought,  word,  or  action.  lie 
is  infinite;  the  miration  of  all  negations;  the 
Endless. 

After  having  stated  this  strange  conception  of 

(.*«>«],  Azrit-l  in VfstiiratfS  the  relation  of  this  En-Sof 

lw  Tile  UTllVO>C.  TlK-  uuivvr^.- 

from  nothing?  No.  Aristotle  is  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  nothing. 
Moreover,  creation  implies  a  decrease  in  the  Creator's 
essence  through  subtraction,  and  that  can  not  be 
predicated  of  the  En-Sof.  Nor  can  the  universe 
have  existed  eternally,  as  Aristotle  asserts,  because 
nothing  is  eternal  stive  God.  Accordingly,  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  idea  of  a  primary  matter  is  not  acceptable 


Azriel 

Azulai 
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either.  Azriel.  iii  order  h*  ^»lvc  tlx*  problem  of 
creation.  1j;j<  ivcutlH-  1 « »  1  In  -  theory  * »!’  emanation, 
whirls  hr  develops  :|S  follow-; 

Tin*  miiviT^i*.  wills  all  ii*.  multifarious  manifes¬ 
tations  \V m >  latent  in  tin*  e— eliee  of  lilt  Ell  Sof.  jjj 
which.  notwithstanding  it-  infinite  variety.  it  formed 
an  absolute  unit,  pM  like  tin*  various  sparks  ami 
<  nh i is  ihal  |tn»«rc<l  from  tin-  «<m  ami  imlivisihh*  tlame 
potential  in  tin*  e*»al.  TIi**  art  of  creation  did  ip»i 
rond-t  in  producing  an  absolutely  m*w  tiling;  it 
was  ns'  ivlv  a  iran-formal  ion  of  potential  existence 
info  n-ali/nl  existence.  Thus  thciv  was  really  m» 
creation.  hut  an  elllux  (s«r  Azii.it).  Tin*  clllu- 
cnee  was  filer!  uated  through  siims>i\v  gradal  i« »ns 
from  ih«  i n t « ■  II n •  t u a  1  wnrM  to  tin*  material.  I'mni  the 
imlrtinitr  tn  t  hr  definite.  This  inatrrial  world.  I  icing 
limit  ill  ami  mil  perfect.  could  m*t  proceed  dircctlv 
fn»m  th<‘  En  Sof neither  could  it  hr  imlrprmlnil 
of  Him:  for  in  that  ra<r  Hr  would  hr  imprrfrrt. 
There  must  havr  been.  therefore.  intermediaries  br- 
twirn  thr  En  Sot  and  tin*  inatrrial  world:  and  these 
intrrim  diarirs  uciv  thr  Trn  Srtirot.  Thr  tirst  Srtirah 
was  latrnt  in  thr  En  Sof  a-  a  dynamic  forrr;  thru 
thr  second  Srtirah  rnianatrd  a<  a  suhstratuin  for  thr 
inl.  llrrtual  world;  aftrrward  tin*  ot hr r  Srtirot  rnia¬ 
natrd.  forming  thr  moral,  thr  material.  and  thr  nat¬ 
ural  worlds.  I  ini  this  fart  of  emanation  docs  not 
imply  a  jn'tnx  or  a  r/nx  or  a  gradation  in  thr 
En  SoT — a  ramllr.  thr  tlanir  of  w  hich  is  capable  of 
igniting  an  imlrtinitc  numhrr  of  lights,  although, 
in  itself.  it  i<  a  unit.  Tin*  Srtirot.  according  to  their 
nature,  an*  divided  into  three  groups:  thr  three  su¬ 
perior  forming  the  world  of  thought.  thr  next  three 
tin*  world  of  soul,  thr  la-t  four  1  he  world  of  corpo¬ 
reality.  They  all  depend  upon  one  another,  being 
united  like  links  to  thr  tirst  one.  Each  of  them  has 
a  positive  ami  a  passive  ijuality — emanating  and  re¬ 
ceiving.  The  tirst  Srtirah  is  called  by  A/.riel  not 
Ixrtrr.  as  the  later  rahalists  call  it.  hut  Hum  Ma‘alah. 
(Iratz  (/./*.)  thinks  that  Azriel  meant  by  that  term 
Ihn  (lahirol  s  •*  Will  ~  (“H.*fez”> — the  highest  dy- 
namir  torn*  of  the  Drily.  Indeed.  AzrieCs  rontrni- 
porary,  Jacob  hen  Sheshef.  called  thr  tirst  Setirah 
Ha/.on  (••Will**).  Thr  second  and  third  Selirah 
wen*  Ilokmah  and  Dinah;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.  l.Irsrd.  Pahad.  and  Tifcn-t :  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth.  Xrzali.  Hod.  and  Yesod  ‘Olam; 
and  1  hr  tenth,  Zedek.  These  Tell  Srtirot  were  put 
by  Azriel  into  correspondem-e  to  the  ten  parts  of  tin* 
human  organism  and  to  the  ten  ditTcn-nt  refractions 
of  light. 

Thr  whole  system,  with  thr  exception  of  the 
theory  of  the  Srtirot.  is  derived  from  Ihn  HabiroLs 
“  Mrkor  Ilayyim.”  which  Azriel  imitated,  even  as  to 
its  form,  in  arranging  his  commentary  upon  the  Ten 
Srtirot.  by  putting  it  into  <jucstions  and  answers  as 
< lahiiol  did.  Azriel.  however,  had  the  merit  of 
•nil* n*iliiiir  some  in  ih«-  labyrinth  of  mvsti- 

CfsSUl, 

lUlu.mmiAPiiv  :  Jellimk.  lhitrihj.  z nr  Htsrh  ii.  r  Kohhala, 
i. ‘»1  «w».  ii.  :K:  Khreiij.ieK  in,  Hnl  irirl.tlnnti  ihr  Lnntnn- 
tinnsji  hrr  in  > f i  r  K<il,t„ihi  ini  ’In;  ill  hut,  II  .hthritu ml,  yt , 
|»p.  1 1  si  if. i  <> nit  z.  if#  si  h.,!i  i  .1  n,l,  n.  v ii.  117  t-Vl ;  I.;in«l;iiier. 

in  Lit,  rut nrhl, ill  #/#  >  in  nuts.  vi.  p.*,;  M  wr.  ihi!<t„il,ih. 
PP*  *»si  1 1  si  if. ;  Slciii-elme  i«i«*r.  i  ni.  It,, ,11.  »t.  ;.V. •  Mifliuel* 
ttr  h,i-Hnn!ii,n.  N#..  ll'-I :  KI#- Ii.  I >,,  .!)), Hs,  l„  Mtfstil, 
in  Wiim  r  ami  Wiin.- hr.  Lift  rat ur.  iii. 

^  1.  P»n 


AZRIEL  B.  MOSES  HA-LEVI.  Srr  Asiiki 

|  nazi.  A/.imki.  n.  Mosms  Lkvi. 

AZRIEL  BEN  MOSES  MESHEL,  Of  WIL- 
NA :  ( Irammarian ;  lived  at  tin*  end  of  the  seven 
I relit h  ami  at  till*  hei^inninir  of  the  eighteenth  celi- 
:  tury.  About  1 700  lie  left  his  native  town.  Wilna. 
j  and  settled  with  his  family  at  -Frank fort -on  tlu*- 
;  Main.  Tlu*re  he  puhlislied.  in  1  T<H.  in  eollahomtiou 
’  w  ith  his  son  Elijah,  a  prayer  hook  entitled  ~  Dm-k 
;  Siah  ha  Sadrli  ”  ( 'FI ir  \\  ay  of  tin*  Plant  of  tlx*  Field  ; 

Cm.  ii.  o).  aeeorifin.ir  to  the  method  of  Shahheth.-ii 
i  Sofer  of  Przemysl.  with  a  eommentarv.  “Mi kVa 
Kodesh  (Holy  Heading),  eontainini;  the  rules  for 
pumiuation  and  readimr.  A  seeond  edition  of  thi- 
i  prayer  hook,  with  a  Herman  ini rodurtion.  refuting 
the  i  ritieisms of  Solomon  Ilanau  <»n  the  first  edition, 
was  published  hy  Azriel  at  Berlin  in  17B»,  and  a 
third  at  \YiIlielinsdorf  in  1T’21. 

He  published  also;  “  Piljuila  Harifta  "  ( Keen  Dis- 
!  cushions),  novella*  on  the  order  Xe/.ikin  hy  Yom-Toh 

I  Jjnhann  Heller;  and  ~  Ma  amadot.**  reeitationsaftrr 
the  read  in  ir  of  the  Psalms,  hy  Menahem  Lonzano. 

j  with  additions  of  his  ow  n. 
j  111 Hl  i< »«; i;.\ i  i i  y  :  Fueim,  Kirifnh  .V»  '• ninnain  I».  l<r-. 

|  T.  I.  BU. 

j  AZRIEL  B.  YEHIEL  ASCOLI.  See  Tit.\- 

noTTA  Family. 

AZRIKAM :  1.  Ancestor  of  a  I.evitc  residing 
j  in  .Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (Neh.  \i  la 
!  1  (  hron.  ix.  U). 

;  2.  Son  of  Neariah.  occurrinir  in  the  list  of  the  de- 

j  scemUntsof  David  (I  (  hron.  iii. 

I  3.  Son  ot  Azel  in  the  irenca logical  list  of  lh-n- 
!  jamin.  dcs<  <  nde<l  from  Saul  (I  Cliron.  \  iii.  ;>s — 
j  ix.  4-1). 

I  4.  (Governor  of  the  palarc  under  Alia/.,  kinir 
of  .Imlali;  lie  was  killed  by  Zicliri.  an  E]diRiimite 
(II  (’lmm.  xxviii.  7). 

.1.  .Hi.  a.  B.  L. 

AZUBAH :  1.  Daughter  of  Shilhi  and  mother 
of  Jchoshaphat.  kinir  of  Judah  (I  Kings  xxii.  4*2  = 

II  (.‘limn.  xx.  ;51). 

2.  AYifc  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jlc/.ron  (I  Chron.  ii. 
IS.  ID). 

.1.  JK.  G.  B.  L. 

AZUBIB,  JOSEPH  B.  NEHORAI:  Rabbi  at 
Algiers;  died  at  Blida.  Algeria.  January,  17DL  At 
|  an  early  age  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  duties  as 
j  rabbi  of  Algiers;  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  sur- 
1  reeded  him.  He  published  a  work  under  the  title 
|  “  V  amim  Ahadim  ’*  (Some  Days),  containing  sermons 
|  lor  all  the  leasts;  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by 
the  bibliographer  Azulai  ( Leghorn.  171)0).  Azuhib 
signed  om*  of  the  approbations  atlaehed  to  the  work 
**  Berit  Abraham”  of  Abraham  hen  Raphael  Jacob 
Busli'arali.  Leghorn.  17‘JL 

Rihi.Xi»i;ua1'11Y  :  Bh m*1u  J 

<  €€€<*  (rVr»>  f\  pjl. 

I.  Bit. 

AZUBIB,  NEHORAI  B.  SAADIA:  Rabbi 
at  Algiers;  died  ()< -toiler.  lTSA.  Hi*  composed  sev¬ 
eral  prayers  for  the  anniversary  instituted  by  the 
community  in  commemoration  of  the  repulse  of 
<>  Reilly  s  expedition  against  Algiers  in  177-*>.  Some 
Arabic  poems  of  his  figure  in  the  collection  “Sliihhe 
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“  (dud’s  PraFo).  p.  1 7:L  published  at  Oran.  ; 
\/.ul»il»  w rote  ah*»  a  short  unmiu  ntarv  on  tin*  “  Ker- 
*__<•, dhetion  of  hymns  contained  ill  tin*  ritual 
of  Alphas,  ami  published  at  la  ghorn.  A/tihih  was 
celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness.  Aeeordin g  to 
p,„b  r  Kev.  Ft.  Juivcs."  i.  Til  tin-  name  rPSttK  is  the  ' 
siiik1 2  as  '2irNV  | 

l‘»!  i ;  i  !,  ii .  i:  \  i’ll  v  ;  )  »i*  M’h.  1  nsr  ri  i  »t  inns  7  ntn  \ihli  t'i  s  ih  .<  .1  uri*  ns  l 

i  I  nit  >  Isi'm  l it  i  s  iiwiiji  r .  pp.'>*.  ,;s;  <  lit.  j 

/»,.,//  'JuVa.  j 

I.  lilt. 


AZULAI,  AZULAY :  A  family  descended  from 
>j.;iMi-h  exiles  wlm.  a! tor  the  expulsion  of  the  .lows  j 
Spain  in  1  P.»2.  settled  iir  tin-  city  of  Fez.  Mo  | 
I  lav  vim  Joseph  David  Azulai  (see  No.  -I  l 
d.  rives  th«*  family  name  from  tin*  initials  of  t  1m*  Hi*  j 
s  words  y-p’’  >6  r65>m  rrj*x  i**Tln*y  shall  ! 
j,..;  t.du- a  woman  that  i<  a  harlot,  or  profane.**  Lev. 
\\;  Tt.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  at  all  prob-  j 
.  audit  is  to  be  presumed  t  hat  the  name  refers  to 
i  i,,r:, lit \*  in  Morocco  or  in  Spain.  The  following  i 
ui  m-aloirical  tree  gives  the  principal  members  of  the  i 
family:  j 


(1)  Abraham 

I 

(t>)  >I«*r*Ii***ai 


($}  Abraham  lffTli 

I 


•'  baiali 
itifi 


Daughter.  murri***] 
benjamin  Z«*bj 

I  ' 

<  Abraham  brael  Zcbi, 
•lit.l  1 1 : » 1  > 


- 1 

Daughter.  marrie*! 
baviil  Isaarj 

I 

<  Abraham  Isaaei. 
tiietl  17~*.b 


t'  ba:if /.t-nihiali  hlieil  17*mi 

I 

•  i  Havyim  .biM'ph  David  <died  INI.  > 


i  .  “  “I 

Abraham  dg  Itaphael  Isaiah  Daughter,  married 

Abraham  Pardo  h 


I  llh  Miim-S 


n'n.  l>aae  Leonini  (Drandson.  M«»s**s 
Azulai  '•!»»*•  i  ls|i»)  Panto.  *li**«l  isssi 


r  1  ? 

\  ital  Musts  ^  oiu-Toh  Hi »>i«iy  (died  lsPs» 


Itaphael  David  Isaa**  Kaeh**l  Leon  Doris  lUdla 

Diving  in 
boiitioii.  HMD 

1.  Abraham  Azulai:  (Irandfatlier  of  Abraham 
■.No.  who  speaks  of  him  as  having  live<l  in  Fez. 

2.  Abraham  Azulai:  Cabalistic  author  and  I 
<  ■•mniemator;  horn  in  Fez  about  1570:  died  at  IIc- 
biun  Nov.  r>.  101:5.  'Hie  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
fiom  Sjiain  brought  a  great  number  of  the  exiles  to 
Morocco,  and  these  newcomers  caused  a  civil  war 

1 1  "ii  1  which  the  country  in  general  and  the. lews  in 
particular  suffered  greatly.  Abraham  Azulai.  in 
consequence  of  this  condition  of  allairs.  left  his  home 
for  Palestine  and  settled  in  llehron.  There  he 
rote  a  commentary  on  the  Zohar  under  tin*  title 
“  Kii  jath  Arha  **  (City  of  Arha;  (Jen.  xxiii.  2).  The 
plairue  uf  10P.I  drove  him  fr«»m  his  new  home:  and 
while  in  Ciaza.  where  he  found  refuge,  lie  wrote  his 
cabalistic  work  “llescd  fr- Abraham  ”  (Mercy  to’ 
Abraham:  Mieali  vii.  2U).  It  was  published  after  1 
the  author's  death  by  Mesliullam  Zalman  hen  Abra¬ 


ham  He i:ak  «»f  Doric**.  in  Anmtndam.  HiSa.  Another 
edition,  published  in  Sulzhaeh  in  the  same  year, 
seems  to  he  a  reprint,  although  SteiuM*hneider.  in 
“Cat.  IJodl.**  eol.  «;•*»!*».  thinks  the  reverse.  Azulai  s 
emu  11  lent  ary  un  tin*  Zohar.  “  Z<  »h«  »o*  1  lamina  h  **  ( 1  Jaws 
of  the  Sun),  was  printed  in  "Venice,  plat,  Jb-  also 
wrote;  “Or  ha  Lebaiiali  **  ( Li  1; lit  of  the  Muon). 
“  Ma’asse  Iloslieb  ■*  (( ’mining  Work).  and  “  Kenaf 
licnnuim  **  (Peacock's  Wing). 

Of  the  numerous  malinger i ] »i s  tliai  he  left  ami  that 
were  in  t  lie  hands  of  his  devi-i-ndant.  1  la yyim  dose  ph 
David  (No.  1).  some  are  still  extant  in  various  libra¬ 
ries.  Only  one  was  published,  a  cabalistic  commen- 
tarv  on  the  IJihle,  under  the  title  “  lia’ale  Peril  Ahra 
ham**  (Abraham  s  ( '«»nfederates;  see  (ten.  xiv.  Id). 

Wilna.  l^Td.  Ilis  most  ]>opular  w «»rk.  “llesed  le 
Abraham.”  referred  to  above,  is  a  cabalistic  treatise 
with  an  introduciion.nTC'n  ”  The  Cornerstone 
see  Talmud  Ymna  oM/q.  and  is  divided  into  seven 
**  fountains  ”  (see  Z<*eh.  iii.  hi.  each  fountain  being 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  “streams.”  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work  arc  hardly  different  from  the  aver¬ 
age  vagaries  found  in  cabalistic  books,  as  evidenced 
by  tin*  following  specimen  from  the  fifth  fountain, 
twenty  fourth  stream,  p.  aT//.  of  the  Amsterdam 
coition: 

"(in  the  mystery  <>f  meteni|»>yeli. «.<is  «n»l  its  >let;iils ;  Kn»w 
that  ( "l  will  imt  sutijert  tin*  >“li!  "f  !he  Wieked  !•*  lllni'e  lli.'lll 
three  mnrnilii'iis ;  f«»r  il  is  wriltets.  ’  L‘>.  all  llieseihings ilnih  (ewl 
w.uk  twin*,  yea  ihri«*e.  with  a  man*  '.!••!>  xxxiii.  WliiHi 

means.  He  makes  him  a|»|«*ar  twice  and  lliriee  in  a  liumiin  in- 
eatnatinn;  l.ui  ihe  fminii  time  lie  is  incarnate*]  as  a  clean 
animat.  And  when  a  man  offers  a  sacrifice,  (oh!  will,  by  mi- 
niriilmis  intervention,  make  him  sel«**-t  an  animal  that  is  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  a  human  heinjr.  Then  will  Ihe  sa«*rillee  l»e  ilouhly 
proIilaMe:  In  III**  nm*  Ilia!  offers  it  and  to  the  S'  Ml  1  imprisoned  in 
the  bin?*'.  For  with  the  smoke  of  Die  sacrifice  Ha*  soul  ascends 
heavenward  and  attains  it>  oriifinal  purity.  Thus  is  explained 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  words.  * o  Lord,  lhoti  preservest 
man  an*l  tn-ast  *  >Ps.  xxxvi.  7  (It. 

im:i.ioi;i:\i*n v  :  Azulai.  Slum  Int-i inh  ’iin.  s.v.:  Henja»*oh. 

o;,ir  Ini-Si  iii ri in.  p.  PAl:  Fiirs!.  Jlihfiolln  ni  Jwfilini.  i.  t>7  : 

Mi*‘h:a*t.  or  p.  !*-*- 

3.  Abraham  Azulai,  called  “the  illustrious 
cahalhd“:  Kahhi  and  author:  h*»rn  in  the  city  of 
Mnrorco;  (lied  then*  about  lTPV  lie  was  popularly 
sup]MKc*l  to  ]»osscss  miraculous  powers,  lie  is  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  work  upon  tin*  Cabala,  k,Mik- 
dasli  Meli  k,”  a  commentary  upon  the  Zohar. 
inni.iiM,i:.v!*HY  :  Azulai.  Shi m  /m-0,«*b»b*m.  s.v. 

4.  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai:  Son  of 
l<aac  Zerahiah  (N*».  7);  one  of  tin*  most  prolific  of 
rabbinic  authors  in  tin*  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
pioneer  writer  on  tin*  history  of  rabbinical  literature; 
horn  in  Jerusalem  about  17*24:  *li**d  at  Legliorn 
March  21.  1S,,T.  lie  studied  under  Isaac  ha  Kohcn 
Ha po port,  Jonah  Nahoti.  an*l  Hayyim  ibn  Attar. 
While  in  general  a  type  of  the  Oriental  rabbi  of  his 
ag»*.  a  strict  Talmudist,  and  a  believer  in  the  (  abala, 

his  studious  habits  and  stupendous 
His  Early  memory  awakened  in  him  an  interest 

Scholar-  in  the  history  of  rabbinical  literature 
ship.  and  in  its  textual  criticism.  He  ac- 
cordinglv  began  at  an  early  age  a 
compilation  of  passages  in  rabbinical  literature  in 
which  dialectic  author*  had  tried  to  solve  questions 
that  were  based  on  chronological  errors.  1  his  com¬ 
pilation  he  calh*d  -Qi  D^yn  (“Some  Oversights’*). 
It  was  never  printed. 
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Azulai  s  scholarship  made  him  s«>  famous  that  ill  ! 
he  was  chosen  as  im  ^hullah  (emissary ).  an  ! 
honor  h«<towed  «»n  <in  jj  nu  n  *»nlv  as  wrn*.  by  their  ! 
learning,  well  fitted  ?«>  repn  si-nt  the  Holy  Land  in  j 
Europe.  whctv  tin-  people  !•  ••  *k*« !  upon  a  Palestinian 
rabbi  as  a  model  uf  learning  ami  pii*tv\  Jh*  f ru vclcd  | 
in  this  capacity  through  Italy.  France,  Germany, 
and  1  loliand.  <  >n  his  r*-t  urn  to  Pab-Miin-  beset  lied  in 
Hebron,  where  hi>  atin  >tur  Aliraharn  Azulai  (Xo.  *2i 
had  first  settled  when  he  came  T « »  Palestine.  Jo¬ 
seph  David  Sinzheim.  in  a  eulogy  on  Azulai.  states 
that  the  latter  left  Pah-Mine  three  times  on  his  mis¬ 
sions,  in  1 7  .Vi,  177".  and  I7si.  Hisdiary  and  his  oilier 

works  are.  however,  imi  elear  « >n  this  point.  In  j 
lota  he  was  in  Germany.  in  I7t»4  in  Egvpt.  and  in  j 
the  year  177-*  in  Tunis.  Morom».  ami  Italy,  in  which  J 
latter  country  he  seems  p,  ha\e  remained  until  1777.  ! 
nn*st  probably  occupied  wiih'the  priming  of  the  first  ■ 
part  of  his  biographical  dictionary,  “Shem  ba  Gedo  ; 
lim."  Leghorn.  1 77*.  and  with  his  notes  on  the  Slinl 
han  ’A ruk,  entitled  “Iiirkc  Yosef.*"  Leghorn.  1 774 -  i 
7b.  In  1777  he  was  in  Fram  e,  and  in  177S  in  Hol¬ 
land.  ( )n  October  *2x  of  tbe  latter  year  lie  married, 
in  Pisa,  his  second  wife,  Rachel;  bis  first  wife.  Sarah, 
had  died  in  1  #  7J.  Noting  this  event  in  his  diarv,  he 
adds  the  wish  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Palestine.  I  his  wish  seems  not  to  have  been  real¬ 
ized.  At  all  events  he  ivinaim-d  in  Leghorn.  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  publication  of  bis  works. 

Azulai ’s  literary  activity  is  of  an  astonishing 
breadth.  If  embraces  every  department  of  rabbin 
teal  literature:  exegesis,  homiletics,  castiistrv.  Cab¬ 
ala.  liturgies.  and  literary  history.  The  last  is,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  only  department  in 
which  he  was  original.  A  voracious  reader,  be  noted 
all  historical  references;  and  on  his  travels  he  visited 
the  famous  libraries  of  Italy  and  France,  where  he 
examined  tin*  Hebrew  manuscripts. 

His  notes  were  published  in  four  booklets,  com¬ 
prising  two  sections,  under  the  titles  “Shein  ha-Ge- 
dolim  (1  he  Name  of  the  Great  Ones),  containing 
the  names  nt  authors,  and  “\Va\atl  la  llakamim  ** 
(Assembly  of  the  Wise),  containing  the  titles  of 
works.  I  hey  were,  however.  so  unsvstematieallv 
ami  Hired  that  tin*  mass  of  facts  contained  therein 
was  of  little  value  until  Isaac  Benjacob.  in  1X.V2. 
published  the  work  systematically  arranged,  with 
copious  cross- references.  This  treatise  has  estab¬ 

lished  for  Azulai  a  last  in  if  place  in  ,Ii<u-ich  litera- 
ture.  It  contains  data  that  might 
His  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  it  proves 
44  Shem  ha-  the  author  to  have  had  a  critical  mind, 
Gedolim.”  except  when  touching  cabalistic  doe- 
trims.  By  sound  scientific  methods 
he  investigated  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
Kashi's  commentary  to  Chronicles  or  to  some  Tab 
mudic  treatise  (see  -  Kashi. "  in  **  Shem  1m  Gedolim  ’*). 
Nevertheless  he  firmly  believed  that  Hayyim  Vital 
bad  drunk  water  from  Miriam  s  wi  ll,  and  that  this 
fact  enabled  him  to  receive,  in  less  than  two  years, 
the  whole  Cabala  from  the  lips  of  Isaac  Luriu  (see 
Hayyim  \ital.”  in  “Shem  ha  Gedolim  **). 

I  lie  amount  of  blind  superstition  found  in  bis 
diary  and  other  works  is  almost  incredible  in  a  man 
of  such  admirable  critical  ability:  and  his  liturgical 
Works  have  greatly  helped  to  make  this  superstition 


general.  In  his  dhry  he  notes  all  the  cabalistic  rec¬ 
ipes  found  by  him  in  manuscripts,  and  gives  manv 
instances  of  tin*  miraculous  effects  of 
His  Super-  his  prayers.  In  his  religious  attitude 
stition.  he  is  a  strict  rigorist.  He  discusses 
tin*  question  of  early  burial.  which  he 
recommends  chietly  on  the  ground  of  the  cabalistic 
doetrim*  that  tbe  delay  of  burial  occasions  suffering 
to  the  dead,  and  actually  writes:  “If  it  should  bap 
l“'ti  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand  that  one  would 
1m*  buried  alive,  this  would  not  be  the  slightest  sin; 
for  it  was  so  foreordained  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  evil 
that  would  result  to  the  world  from  this  man  or  bis 
posterity  ”  r  Hayyim  Sba'al,”  i.  *2-*>). 

AzulaFs  exegetieal  works  are  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  being  filled  \\  it  It  interpretat  ions  of  numerals  and 
of  casuistic  methods.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
found  on  every  page  of  his  ••  Hoinal  Anak  **  (Wall 
Made  by  a  Pluiiih  Line:  Ainosvii.  7) and  in  bis  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Psalltis,  entitled  “Yosef  Tehillot" 
(To  Add  Praise).  Leghorn,  171)4. 

As  a  writer  Azulai  was  most  pro] i tic.  The  list  of 
bis  works,  compiled  by  Benjacob,  runs  to  seven tv- 
one  items;  but  some  are  named  twice,  because  the}’ 
have  two  titles,  and  some  are  only 
His  Works,  small  treatises.  Still,  bis  activity  was 
marvelous.  : The  veneration  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  contemporaries  was  that  given  to 
a  saint.  He  reports  in  his  diary  that  when  lie  learned 
in  Tunis  of  tin*  death  of  his  first  wife,  lie  kept  it 
secret,  because  the  people.  Would  have  forced  him 
to  marry  at  once.  Legends  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  his  diary,  and  others  found  in  Walden's  “Shem 
hn-Gedoliin  he  Hadash  **  (compare  also  “  Ma'asch 
Nora.”  pp.  7-lb,  Podgoritza.  1*00),  prove*  the  great 
respect  in  which  he  was  held.  Even  to-day  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Polish  Jews  undertake*  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  his  grave  or  send  letters  to  be  deposited 
there. 

Azulai  left  two  sons,  Abraham  and  Raphael 
Isaiah  (No.  1*2).  Of  the  former  nothing  is  known. 
ttiiei.iocKMMiY :  A  complete  hihHogrnphiciil  ii*t  of  his  works  is 
f*>un«l  in  the  preface-  to  i!enj;ieoh's  edition  of  Slnin  tm- 
htt fttlint,  \\  itna.  Inc*,  and  frequently  reprinted  ;  Canuoly,  jn 
Um*  edition  of  Slo  lui-fittlnfini.  Fninkfoil-on-ihe-Maiii. 

fnenp.  A*  ti»  &i  t  Yisnul ,  p.  :>t*2;  ilazan.  Hnnm'alot 
h-sjh  hnnnfi,  Alexandria.  ISi»4;  Walden,  Shun  ha-fi'tlolim 
*s*‘*,:  :,,,b  ,{ie  iliary  Mammal  Tuh%  edited  by 
Elijah  Itenainozeirh.  Leghorn,  ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hatn/im, 
No.  NJS.  • 

L.  O. 

5.  Isaac  Azulai;  Noted  cabal  1st ;  lived  at  He¬ 
bron  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy;  son  of  Abraham 
(No.  *2).  He  wrote  “Zem*  Yizlmk  ”  (The  Seeil  of 
Isiae).  a  cabalistic*  work,  now  lost.  lfL.  d,Yd  at 
Constantinople.  presumably  while  traveling  as  an 
emissary  for  the  congregations  of  llie  Holy  Land. 
Is-iar  had  t  wo  sisti  rs.  < >nc  married  Benjamin  Zebi 
and  was  the  mot  her  of  Hayyim  Abraham  Israel 
Zebi.  who  was  rabbi  in  Hcln-on  (died  J  7131)  and  Hie 
author  of  *  ( >rim  Gedolim  7  (The  Great  Lights) — a 
tieatise  on  rabbinical  law — and  of  “  Yemin  Mosheli  ” 
(Tin*  Right  Hand  of  Moses),  glosses  to  the  Shullian 
A  ruk  (  Hie  Hague,  1777).  Tin*  other  became  the 
wife  of  David  Isa.aei ;  and  tlu*ir  son,  Abraham 
Isaaci  (died  Jan.  1/),  17*20),  was  an  eminent  rabbi  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  author  of  res  ponsu  entitled  “  Z<*ra‘ 
Abraham  ”  (Tin*  Set*d  of  Abraham).  ‘2  vols..  Constan¬ 
tinople,  17J*2,  and  Smyrna,  173.‘». 
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KKY  To  At  TocIJANIS  o|'  .IKWISII  CKI.KltlMTII-X 


I.  Friel  Acosta 

5.  Hrair  Airuilur 

0.  lici  t  hold  AiutIuh  Ii 

•1.  Ludwiir  liaiiilwrircr 

5.  Theodore  Henley 

<».  •Imlali  I*.  Men jatnin 

7.  Ludwiir  Home 

s.  Antonio  Ferdinand  Carvajal 

0.  I.  Adolphe  (TcmiciiX 

10.  Ho^tiinil  Dawismi 

11.  .Joseph  Derenliour!' 

15.  Kmanuel  Deiilsch 

10.  Heiijamin  Disraeli. 

Karl  of  Heaeonsliehl 

11.  Isaac  D’lsracli 

la.  Dr.  David  Kiuhoin 
10.  Dr.  Zacharias  Frunkel 
17.  Dr.  .In litis  F  first 
is.  Dr.  Ahraliani  (leiircr 
10.  Sir  Isaac  I.,  (ioldsinid 
•JO.  .Judah  l.oeli  (Jordon 
51.  Dr.  Ileinricli  (tract/. 

55.  F.  I  la  levy 

50.  Heinrich  Heine 

51.  Sir  William  Ilerschel 

5a.  Ha  in  n  Maurice  de  llirseh 
50.  Hushiel  liar  Klhunun 
57.  Moses  Isserles 
5S.  Dr.  A.  .lellinek 


50.  Dr.  David  Kaufniaiiii 
•lo.  Dr.  Kdward  Lasker 
01.  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
05.  Dr.  Isaac  Lccser 
00.  Km nia  1  .a y.arus 

01.  Isidore  I . . 

0a.  Dr.  Leopold  Low 

00.  Moses  hen  Maiiiion  (Maiiiionides) 

07.  Karl  Marx 

0S.  Meiiasseh  hell  Israel 

00.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Harthohly 

•10.  Moses  Mendelssohn 

•H.  (liacouio  Meyerbeer 

•15.  Solomon  Molclio 

•10.  Sir  Moses  Monteliore 

•1-1.  Solomon  M link 

•la.  Mordecai  M.  Noah 

10.  Rachel 

•17.  Huron  Lionel  de  Rothschild 

•is.  Mayer  A.  Rothschild 

•10.  Anton  Rubinstein 

a0.  Kalman  Sehiilinan 

al.  Fere/  Sinolenskin 

a5.  Henedict  de  Spino/a 

HO.  William  Steinit/. 

al.  |)r.  Henri  Weil 

aa.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise 

all.  Ahraliani  Zaeuto 

a?.  Dr.  Leopold  Zuu/ 
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0.  Isaac  Leonini  Azulay  :  Cnder  tin-  nanic 
••  .1 . j >1 1  |.i  niiini  ”  1 1 •iiini  was  tin-  family  name  of 
hi-  mot li<  n  lie  puhli-hcd  in  I’erlin  in  1T!»1  a  Span 
j„|i  cniiirily,  "  111  I  telilepl'  Nle  I  lolirailo. "  Oil  t  lie  I  it le 
pace  of  u  liieli  lie  de-el'ibes  Ililllsell  as  "  Teacher  i if 
prince—  Au-ju-ta  ami  in  (lie  gymnasium  of  llerlin." 
|h  i-  -aid  i"  have  traveled  in  ITaiine  in  order  io 
*mdv  ai  the  ii n i '  er-it y  there.  Inn  was  robbed  of  Ib- 
ini. in  \  ami  Ion  ml  him-elf  stranded  in  llerlin.  where 
In  ii -"I  l<  <1  to  t In-  ti  aeliinc  of  laiicnaces  to  caina 
ii\ i  lihooil.  Azulay  subsequent ly  -ett led  in  London, 
where  In-  marrieil  llella  Friedlm-nde  r.  a  eon-in  of 
i  hi.  I  Rabbi  ller-eliell.  lie  tlieil  in  that  eily  July 
i ;.  imo. 

7.  Isaac  Zerahiah  Azulai :  Father  of  llayyim 
.ln-i  ph  I  ha  v  hi  i  No.  It.  I  lie,  I  in  Jerusalem  .Ian.  Hi. 
i 

8.  Isaiah  Azulai :  Father  of  1-aae  Zerahiah 
Xu  'i  i  ami  era  m  I  fat  her  of  ll.avvim  Joseph  David 

(Nil.  Ii  I >iiil  in  Jerusalem  Man'll  ii,  IT :W. 

9.  Mordecai  Azulai:  Father  of  Aliraham 

i  No  I .i Veil  in  I '••/.  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 

in  nth  century. 

10.  Moses  Azulai:  Son  of  Raphael  Isaiah 
■  N".  r.'i.  lie  edited  soineof  his  father's  lesponsa  in 

lie  eiJleelioii  “Zikloii  Moslieh  "  (Remembrance  of 
Mii-e-i.  I.eehorn.  I*:»n.  and  made  an  epitome  of 
-line  nf  the  works  of  his  <;rnndfnlhcr.  llayyim  Jo 
-eph  David  (No.  It. 

11.  Nissim  Zerahiah  Azulai:  Editor  and  an 
m  'lalor  of  Sliahln  thai  ( 'ohen  's  •*  Shu  Hum  ha  Tailor  ’’ 

' Tin-  Pure  Table).  a  treatise  on  tin*  Hid  command 
iin  nt-.  Sated,  lsdfi.  He  perished  in  t he  earl Inpiake 
at  Sated  Jan.  1.  is;>,7. 

12.  Raphael  Isaiah  Azulai :  Rabbi  in  Ancona. 

where  he  died  ahoiit  Isdtt.  One  id’  his  daiiL'hters 
married  Abraham,  sun  of  the  renowned  ralibi  David 
Faldo;  ami  her  yrram|son  .Moses  Faldo  was  r.ahlii  of 
Alexandria  from  1  x? I  to  jsss.  He  was  theauthor 
of  a  nuinher  of  responsa  and  decisions,  which  ap¬ 
peared  partly  under  tin-  title  "Tiferel  .Moslieh  "  (The 
S|  h-mlor  of  Mosest,  and  partly  in  the  "Zikron  .Mo- 
shell"  of  his  son  .Moses  (No.  lit). 

t’.mi  mini \rn  v  :  Azulai.  Sin  in  1ut-< It  tlnliin,  s.v.;  Zi-iliier.  Cut. 

Il>  hr.  Iliml.s  I trili'lt  Miisi  iiiii  ;  llii/an.  / lii-MiTnlnl  Ii- 

slu  hunuli.  ls'.u  ;  Tin ■  l.iisiin  llmir.  I.nmlmi.  Antr..  Isn>; 

-I  H{l.  ’/.<  H.  ‘  hs  . huh  iiIIiiiiiis,  IS  HI,  p.  till;  private  .mhiivcs. 

i»  I).— A.  I*. 

AZZUR  or  AZUR:  1.  Father  of  1  Ianiiniah.  a 
lal-e  prophet,  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
XX  viii.  1). 

2.  A  leader  who  sealed  ihe  covenant  with  Xchc- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  IT). 


3.  Father  of  Jaa/atiiah.  a  prim  e  of  the  people  de¬ 
nounced  by  K/.ekiel  i  F./ek.  xi.  I  il  mi/.). 

•I.  -im  ’  (5.  15.  I/. 

'AZZUT  PANIM  <c':b  niTJ?.  "brazen  faced- 
ness" i ;  A  t<  rm  applied  to  an  impudent  person.  The 
phrase  "  a/  panim  '  occurs  in  Dent,  \\viii.  .Vi  ("a  na 
lion  of  tii  r«-e  I'oimii  nam  e  "i.  and  in  Dan.  viii.  ( ••  a 

kill". of  til-lee  coll  lit  elia  me"  i.  “  The  lira /ell  laced  o||e 
;  rr,,,--  tot  leht  iuia.  tin  shame  faced,  or  hashlul.  to  ( Jan 
'  Eden."  sa\ -  R.  Judah,  Mas.  Kallali.  ii..  and  t  lienee 
transferred  to  Ahot  v.  ‘JO:  see  Tax  lor,  “Saxini;*  of 
the  Fathers."  p.  lull.  "He  who  has  not  •  hoshet 
panim'  |  liashfulm  — or  slianielaeediiess| .  of  a  surety 
!  his  aiiei  -ioi- stooil  not  on  .Mount  Sinai " ;  that  is,  he 
.  ha-  imi  i le-  pure  li|ooi|  of  the  Jewish  race  in  him 
.Ned  '.’ti,# ;  compare  Mek  .  Vitro,  tl  on  "  1 1  is  fear 
he  upon  your  face  that  ye  sin  not."  Ex.  xx.  ’Jit). 

<  tne  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  people,  next 
|  to  their  heinc  eoiupa-sionate  and  benevolent,  is  their 
hashl iilm-ss  i  Veb.  Ttt./i.  No  «  renter  insult  can  there¬ 
fore  be  indicted  upon  a  Jew  than  to  call  him  "‘A/, 
zut  Fanim,"  in  dialect  also  Azzes  Ponim."  "Every 
!  priest  that  shows  ‘A/ziit  Fanim  is  surely  a  descend 
!  ant  of  the  slaves  of  FusIJiur,  the  son  of  limner,  the 
1  priest  who -mote  the  prophet  Jeieiniahatid  put  him 
|  in  stocks  |Jer.  xx.  I|:  these  slaves  having  inlermur 
I  lied  with  priestly  houses  "t  E id.  TnM  Accordin';  to 
!  R.  Elie/.er.  I!.  Jo-hua.  and  l>*.  Akiba.  an  "  ‘a/.  panim  " 

J  (shameless  Jielsoll)  exposes  himself  to  the  suspicion 
j  of  heinc  ihe  oil-prim;  of  an  incestuous  marriaire  or 
1  of  some  forbidden  connection  ("  mamz.er,"  or  "  ben 
|  ha  tiiddah  " :  Mas.  Kallali.  ii.).  An  " ‘az  panim" 
mav  be  called  "  ra-ha' "t  wicked  t.  in  accordance  with 
i  Frov.  xxi.  Jit  i "  A  wicked  man  hardetieth  his  face"), 
j  or  be  lulled,  in  accordance  with  Eccl.  viii.  I  (which. 

w  ith  the  n  adim;  "vesiinne."  means  "  Ihe  boldness  of 
I  his  face  cause) It  him  to  be  haled  An  "  ‘az.  panim  ” 

!  is  sure  of  fallinira  victim  to  sin.  and  il  is  on  account 
of"‘azze  pliatum  "  i the  shameless)  in  the  land  that 
rain  is  withheld,  accordin';  to  Jer.  iii.  3:  “’ihereforo 
tile  showers  have  been  wilhholdeii,  .  .  .  thou  re- 
fusedst  to  lie  ashamed"  (Ta’ati.  T/<), 

At  the  close  of  his  daily  prayers  Rabbi  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  used  to  say ;  ‘‘.May  il  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  our 
(Soil  and  Cod  of  our  fathers,  to  save  us  from  ‘  ‘az.z.e 
phanim '  |thc  shameless  ones]  and  from  ‘ 'az.z.nt 
panim'  |shaim  les-m-ss].  from  an  evil  man.  an  evil 
plague."  etc.  tiler.  F‘J<)— a  prayer  which  found  a 
place  In  ihe  daily  moriiiii!;  prayer  of  the  common 
liturgy. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak ;  Saul ,  not  Sha’ul  or  Shaiil;  Solomon ,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

S5,  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3*  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration ;  cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic : 

X  Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word ;  othemvise 7  or  brj  dieresis;  e.g.,  Ze'eb  or  Meir . 


2  b 

r  * 

b  i 

B  with  dagesh,  p 

jy  sh 

J  9 

n  h 

ft  m 

S  without  dagesh ,  f 

b  5 

1  d 

to  t 

0  n 

V  ? 

n  t 

n  h 

'  v 

D  s 

p  k 

1  w 

2  k 

V  ‘ 

1  r 

Note  ;  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe.  Dagesh  forte  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

—  a  —  u  -=-  a  vr  e  i  o 

-Tr-e  —  e  —  o  i 

.  e  cl  $  u 

Kamez  hatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

The  so-called  “ Continental”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

-6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  liak-Kohen  or  hak- Cohen,  nor  Bosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque ,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


i  “ 

t  kh 

t 

n 

£  d 

u35 

u Jf 

s>  h 

J  dh 

J  £ 

2  w 

,  J  r 

b  t 

s? y 

TU 

)  z 

1 9  ? 

J* 

XL  » 

\j*  s 

r  m 

H.  Only  the  three 

vowels — a,  i,  u  —  are 

—  a  or  a 

represented : 

—  i  or  i 

—  u  or  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah;  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 


*  In  all  otlier  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  hy  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  usually  been  followed.  Typo¬ 
graphical  exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  cf  the  l  to 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  AbuJ-Salt;  Nafls  al-Daulah ,  not  Nafis  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  t6  the  following  word, 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Risdlah  dhdt  al-Kursiyy,  but  Hr  at  al-Afldk, 

No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g.,  ‘Amr,  not  Amru 
or  'A inrun;  Ya'akub ,  not  Yalakubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  aUamanat  wal-Htikadat. 


C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 

—  OS— ^  JtToseo^,  axe  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

Hh 

n 

npu 

shch 

B  6 

b 

0  o 

0 

mute 

Bb 

V 

n  n 

V 

LI  H 

V 

r  r 

h9v9  or  g 

Pp 

r 

b  h 

half  mute 

Is 

cl 

Cc 

s 

44 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

at  the 
beginning. 

Tt  • 

t 

93 

e 

3K  3K 

zh 

y  y 

u 

10  io 

yu 

3s 

Z 

$<!> 

f 

fl  a 

ya 

II  H 

i 

Xx 

Jell 

06 

F 

K  K 

1c 

EU 

tz 

y  v 

ce 

JI  Jt 

l 

ch 

la 

i 

Mm 

m 

in  in 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacato ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  KimM:  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer .  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ;  to 
Solomon  iNathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri;  to  Samuel  Kan  si  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini,  from  both  Bede?'si  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of  ”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-Hasid ;  Ger  shorn 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  cl\  de ,  da,  di,  or  van ,  von ,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
dTllescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  ibn *,  of  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Baluies  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

5.  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  complete  groups  of  all  persons  bearing  such  common  names  as 

Aaron,  Abraham,  Jacob,  are  given  in  small  type  in  a  group  immediately  under  the  first  key- word. 

*  When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  “I.” 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliography,  are  not  included  here.] 


At) . Abot,  Pirke 

Ab.  It.  N . A  bot  de- Rabbi  Nathan 

‘A  b.  Zarak . "A kodak  Zarak 

ad  loc . at  the  place 

. in  tke  year  of  tke  Hegira 

Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud..  Allgenieine  Zeitung  des  Judentbums 
Am'.  Jew.  Iiist.  Soe.  American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

A  Lan2Ur '*  S<3iniC'  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

A£gA°_Jew-  -A-ssoe —  Anf?lo-Jewisli  Association 
A  POC;  ;»>.»»«.»«  t  !  ?  !  A  |>w»',VP»e 

Apocr . Apocrypha 

A  post.  Const . Apostolical  Constitutions 

‘Ar . ‘Arakin  (Talmud) 

Arch.  Isr . Archives  Israelites 

art . article 

A.  T . Das  A Ite  Testament 

A.  V . Authorized  Version 

b . .  ben  or  bar  or  born 

Bab . Babli  (Babylonian  Talmud) 

^Aanor  Bat)*  f  Bacher,  A  gad  a  dcr  Babylonischen  Amoraer 
Backer,  Ag.  Pal.  (  Barker,  Agada  der  Paliistinensischen  Amo- 
Amor . f  riier 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ...Backer,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 
Bar . Baruch 

B.  B . Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

B.C  . . . before  the  Christian  era 

Bek . Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Arch. ..  Benzinger,  Hekriiiscke  Arckaologie 
Ber . Berakot  (Talmud) 

Berliner’s  /  Berliner’s  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin . f  Judentbums 

Bik . Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K . Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M . Baba  MezPa  (Talmud) 

-o rj:cf.  1  Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia 
BoietmAcad.Hist.  (Madrid) 

J  BriUPs  Jakrbiicher  fiir  Judische  Geschichte 
150111 5  Jahrb . 1  und  Lftiemur 

Bulletin  All.  Isr _ Bulletin  of  tke  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 

c . about 

Cant . Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cant.  R . Canticles  Kabbah 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  (Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
Hist.  Exh . )  kibition 

C. E . common  era 

CDtext.“b!!!e:  a."d  f  ch«Pter  or  chapters 

C1Encn*nBibia?!i.’  f  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyclopedia  Biblica 

I  Chron . I  Chronicles 

II  Chron . II  Chronicles 

C.  I.  A . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

C.  I.  G . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gixecarum 

C.  I.  H.. . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum 

C.  I.  L . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 

C.  I.  S. . . . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

Col . Colossians 

Cor . Corinthians 

d . died 

D . Deuteronomist 

Dan . Daniel 

De  Gubernatis,  (De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biograflco  degli 

Diz.  Biog . j  Scrittori  Contemporanei 

Dem . Denial  (Talmud) 

nerpnbomv  Hist  -!  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  l’llistoire  et  la  G6o- 
Derenooutg,  Hist,  -j  oTap}pe.  de  la  Palestine,  etc. 

Deut . . . Deuteronomy 

Deut.  R . Deuteronomy  Rabbak 

E . Elohist 

Ecel . Ecclesiastes 

Eccl.  R .  . .  .Ecclesiastes  Rabbah 

Ecclus.  (Sirack) - Eeclesiasticus 

ed . edition 

\Eduy . ‘Kduyyot  (Talmud) 

Encyc.  Brit . Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Eng . English 

Eph . Ephesians 

Epiphanius,  Hares.  Epiplianius,  Adversus  Hmreses 
‘Er . ‘Erubin  (Talmud) 

Ersch  and  ( Ersch  and  Gruber,  Allg.  Encyklopiidie  der 

Gruber,  Encyc.. )  Wissenschaft  und  Kiinste 

Esd . Esdras 

Esth . Esther 

Esther  R . Esther  Rabbah 

et  scq . and  following 


Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl -Eusebius,  Historia  Ecciesiastica 

Ex . Exodus 

Ex.  R . Exodus  Rabbah 

Ezek . .  .Ezekiel 

Frankel,  Mebo . Frankel,  Mebo  Yerushaimi 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud _ Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

FiKaramtSCl1  ^  \ Fiirst’  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums 

Gal . Galatians 

Ma^f.  j-Gaster,  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 

S  Getter,  XJrschrtrc  i  -CTfebersetrangen  der 

Geiger,  Ursekrift.  -<  Bibel  in  ihrer  Abkangigkeit  von  der  In- 
(  neren  Entwicklung  des  Judenthums 

rain-av’c  Tf.ri  7o,>  1  Geiger’s  Judische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
Geiger  sjua.zeit.  schaft  uncl  Lel)en 

Geiger’s Wiss.  I  Geiger’s  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur 

Zeit.  J  lid.  Theol. )  J  udisehe  Tbeologie 

Gem . . Gemara 

Gen _ _  Genesis 

Gen.  R . Genesis  Rabbah 

G  esch . Geschichte 

Gesenius.  Gr . Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius.  Th. ..... .  Gesenius,  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  Decline  I  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
and  Fall . J  the  Roman  Empire 

finehurff’c  umia  1  Ginsburg’s  Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of 
Gmsburg  s  Bible.. -j  the  Hgbrew  Blb]e 

Git . Gittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  Hist . Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews 

Gratz,  Gesch . Giiitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden 

Hab . Habakkuk 

Hag . Haggai 

Hag . Hagigali  (Talmud) 

Hal . Ha llah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  ( Hamburger,  Realencyclopadie  fur  Bibel 
R.  B.  T.. . )  und  Talmud 

H  Bibm  S’  DiCL  f  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb. . . Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

H  ebr . M asoret  ic  Tex  t 

Herzog  -Piitt  or  j  Real-Encyklopadie  fiir  Protestantische  The- 
Herzog-Hauck,  >-  ologie  und  Kircke  (2d  and  od  editions  re- 
Real-Encyc . )  spectively) 

TT.v-.pi,  Pinfr  t  PY  j  Hirscli,  Biographisches  Lexikon  Hervorra- 
niifecn,  bio-,. Bex.  .  gen(jer  Aerate  Alter  Zeiten  und  Volker 

Horn . Homiletics  or  Homily 

Hor . Horayot  (Talmud) 

Hul . Hullin  (Talmud) 

ilj . same  place 

idem . same  author 

Isa . Isaiah 

Isr.  Letterbode . Israel itisclie  Letterbode 

J . . Jalivist 

Jaarboeken . Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

Tnonhc  '  Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Spanish- 

jacobs,  sources..  -  JeWisli  History 

J*Bibf  An"Io-Jud'  f  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judaica 
Jalirb*  Gesch.  der  (  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und 

Jud. . . .  f  des  Judenthums 

Toctj’A  tv  Mot  i  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 
jastiovt,  Diet . i  and  Midrashim 

Jellinek,  B.  H . Jellinek,  Bet  lia-Midrash 

Jer . Jeremiah 

Jew.  Chron . Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 

Jew.  Quart.  Rev _ Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

Jew.  World . Jewish  World,  London 

Josephus,  Ant . Josephus.  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  B.  J . Josephus.  De  Bello  Judaico 

Josephus,  Contra  ( joseplius.  Contra  Apionem 

AP . .  ) 

Josli . Joshua 

Jost’s  Annalen . Jost’s  Israelitisclie  Annalen 

.  Jour.  Bib.  Lit . Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 

JlTryphI>ial  CUm  [  Justiu,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphoue  Jtidrno 
K  a  vi  f  m  a  n  n  Ge-  (  Gedenkbueh  zur  Erinnerung  an  David  Kauf- 
denkbuch . )  maun 

Kayserling,  Bibl.  ( Kayserling.BibliotecaEspanola-Portugueza* 
Esp.-Port.-Jud..  )  Judaica 

Ker . Keritot  (Talmud) 

Ket . Ketubor,  (Talmud) 

Kid . Kiddushin  (Talmud) 

Kil . Kilnyam  (Talmud) 

Kiu . Kinnim  (Talmud) 


X 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


^^olame?!01^11  [ Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kolmt 
Kvauss,  Leim-  [  Krauss,  Grieehisclie  mid  Lateinische  Lelin- 

worter . \  worrer,  etc. 

Lam . Lamentations 

Lam.  R . Lamentations  Rabbali 

t  nmns<n  '  Larousse.  Grand  Dictionnairc  Universel  du 

Larousse,  Diet. . . .  XIXe  sipCl0 

l.c . in  the  place  cited 

Lev . Leviticus 

Lev.  R . Leviticus  Rabbah 

^WOrterb*  [  Levy,  Clialdaisclies  Worterbuch,  etc. 

Levy,  Neuliebr.  ( Levy.  Neuhebraisches  mid  Cbaldiiisclies 

Worrerb . .  \  Worierbucb,  etc. 

LXX . Septuagint 

m  . , , , , . married 

Ma*as . Ma'aserot  (Talmud) 

Ma*as.  Sli . Ma'aser  SUeni  (Talmud) 

Mace . Maccabees 

Mak . Makkot  (Talmud) 

Maksb . Makshirin  (Talmud) 

Mai . Malaclii 

Mas........ . Masorali 

Massek . Masseket 

Matt . Matthew 

MppinitAPir  nnu  (  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 
Stronsr,  Cyc  . . .  j  lical.  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 

Meg  . xre.Gillali  (Talmud) 

Me‘i . Me'ilali  (Talmud) 

Mek . Mekilta 

Men . MenahoT  (Talmud) 

Mid . . . Middot  (Talmud) 

Midr . Midrash 

Midi'.  R . Midrash  Rabbah 

Midr.  Teli . Midrash  Teliillim  (Psalms) 

Mik . Mikwaot  (Talmud) 

M.  K . Mo’*ed  Karan  (Talmud) 

j  Monatssclirift  fur  Gescliielite  und  Wissen- 
Monatsselii  lft . -j  schaft  des  judemluims 

Mortara,  Indice.... Morram,  Indice  Alfabetico 
MS . Manuscript 

Muller,  Frag. Hist.  (.Muller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grteco- 

Grcec . J  rum 

Naz . Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d . no  date 

Ned . Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg . Nega'im 

Nell . Nehemiali 

Neubauer,  Cat.  (  Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bodl.Hebr.MSS.  j  ill  the  Bodleian  Library 
Neubauer,  G.  T _ Neubauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud 

N.  T . .New  Testament 

Num . Numbers 

Num.  R . Numbers  Rabbah 

Obad . Obadiali 

Oest.Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische  Wochenschrift 

Oh . Oh  a  lot  (Talmud) 

Onk . Onkelos 

Orient,  Lit . Literaturblatt  des  Orients 

O.  T . Old  Testament 

P . .Priestly  code 

( Pagel,  Biographisches  Lexikon  Hervorra- 
Pagel.  Biog.  Lex.-j  gender  Aerzte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrliun- 
(  derts 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Pauly-Wissowa,  /  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyclopiidie  der  Clas- 

Real-Encyc . (  sischen  A  ltertumswissenschaft 

Pent . Pentateuch 

Pes . Pesaliim  (Talmud) 

Pesh . Pesliito,  Peshitta 

Pesik . Pesikta  de-Ilab  Kahana 

Pesik.  R . Pesikta  Rabbati 

Phil*. . Philippians 

Pirke  R.  El . Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 

ProV . Proverbs 

Ps . . . Psalm  or  Psalms 

R . Rabbi  or  Rab  (before  names) 

^  Lit^-Blatt^  f  Ralimer*s  Jiidiscbes  Litteratur-Blatt 

Regesty . Regesty  i  Nadpisi 

Rev.  As . Revue  Asiatique 

Rev.  Bib . Revue  Biblique 

Rev.  Et.  Juives . Revue  des  Etudes  Juives 

Rev.  Sem . Revue  Semitique 

R.  H . Rosh  ha-Slianah  (Talmud) 

Rios  (Amador  de  (  Estudios  Histdricos,  Politicos  y  Literarios, 
los),  Estudios..  f  etc. 

Rios  (Amador  de )  Historia  .  .  .  de  los  Judios  de  Espaiia  y 
los).  Hist . f  Portugal 

Ritter  TTrdtnnrte  \  Hitter,  Die  ErdKunde  im  Verhaltms  zur 
ititter,  Liakunae.  -j  Xatur  ulld  zuv  Geschiehte  des  Menschen 


Roest,  Cat.  (Roost,  Catalog  der  Hebraica  und  Judaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  j  aus  der  L.  Kosenthal'schen  Bibliothek 

Rom . Romans 

R.  V . Revised  Version 

Salfeld,  Martyi'o- 1  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologiuin  des  Niiniberger 

logium . t  Memorbuches 

I  Sam . I  Samuel 

II  Sam . . . ...II  Samuel 

Sauli . Sanhedrin  (Talmud) 

c  n  n  rP  i  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament)  Poly- 

•  u*  1 . 'i  chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

SCEncYc?!!?f’...  !' SchaiM-Ierzog,  Religious  Encyclopedia 
Schrader,  l_  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  0.  T . I  Old  Testament,  Eng.  trails. 

qniu-ifW  r  t  'v  1  Schrader,  Keilmsehriften  und  das  Alte  Tes- 
Schiadu.  Iv.  A.  I.  tament 

Schrader,  K,  B . Schrader,  Keiliuschriftliche  Bibliothek 

v  /.  «  \  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  Gescliichts- 
Sthiadei,  Iv.  G.  ±.  -j  forsdmng 

Schiirer,  Gescli . Schiirer,  Gescliielite  des  J iidischen  Volkes 

Sem . Semahot  (Talmud) 

Sliab . . . Sliabbat  (Talmud) 

Sheb . Shebi'it  (Talmud) 

Sliebu . ShebiCot  (Talmud) 

Shek . Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Sibyllines . Sibylline  Books 

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem. .Smith,  Lectures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 
QMOa’e  '  Stade’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestament- 

staue  s  zutbcmiit  ]iche  wissenschaft 

Steinschneider,  1  Steinscliueider,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Cat.  Bodl _ _ _ _  j  Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

[steinschneider,  Hebriiische  Bibliograpliie 

StHebr%1ebers  [  Steinschneider,  Hobniische  Uebersetzungen 

Suk  . . Sukkah  (Talmud) 

s.r . under  the  word 

Ta‘an . "JLVanit  (Talmud) 

Tan . Tanhuimi 

Targ . Targum  im 

Targ.  Onk . Targum  Onkelos 

Targ.  Yer .  ...  .Targum  Yerushalmi  or  Targum  Jonathan. 

Tern . Temurali  (Talmud) 

Ter . Terumot  (Talmud) 

Tliess . Thessaloniaus 

Tim . Timothy 

Toll . Tohorot 

Tos . tosafot 

Tosef . Tosefta 

trausl . translation 

IT.  Soc.  Bibl.  I  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 

Arch . }  ch  am  logy 

T.  Y . Tebul  Yom  (Talmud) 

‘Uk . .  ‘Ukzin  (Talmud) 

Univ.  Isr . Uni  vers  Israelite 

Vulg . . Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor . Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen,  I.  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Judische 

I.  J.  G . (  Gescliielite 

Winer,  B.  R . Winer,  Biblisehes  Realworterbuch 

Wisdom . Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ..Wolf.  Bibliotheca  Hebrwa 
w  7  r  ir  1  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des 

>> .  Zj.  a.  m . i  Morgenlandes 

Yad . Yadayim  (Talmud) 

“  Yad  ” . Yad  lm-Hazakah 

Yalk . Yalkut 

Yeb . Yebaniot  (Talmud ) 

Yer . Yerushalmi  (Jerusalem  Talmud) 

Yiiwh . Jehovah 

Zab . .  Zabim  (Talmud) 

rj  -p.  -\r  j  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenliindi- 

u . 1  schen  Gesellschaft 

Zeb . Zebahim  (Talmud) 

Zecli . Zechariah 

Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  (.  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in 
Books  Brit. M us.  j  the  British.  Museum 

Zeit.  fiir  Assyr . Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie 

ZepalIstlV Ver*  \ Zeitscbrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina-Vereins 

Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl. Zeitschrift  fur  Hebriiische  Bibliograpliie 
Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- 1  zeitlin.  Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post-Mendels- 

Mendels . (  soliniana 

Zepb . Zephaniab 

Zunz,  G.  S. . . . Z-unz,  Gesammelte  Scliriften 

Zunz,  G.  V . Lariz,  Goitesdienstlicbe  Vortriige 

Zunz,  Literatur-  (.  Zunz,  Literaturgescbicbte  der  Synagogalen 

gescli . )  Poesie 

f  Zunz,  Die  Ritus  des  Synagogalen  Gottes- 
zunz,  ltitus . i  dienates 

Zunz,  S.  P . Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters 

Zunz,  Z.  G . Zunz,  Zur  Geschiehte  und  Literatur 


Note  to  tiie  Header. 

Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  are  indicated  bjr  the 
•use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text;  as,  Abba  Arika;  Pumbedita;  Vocalization. 
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M  Hakkafot 77 :  Sepliardic  J ews  in  Procession  Round  a  Coffin . . . 

“Ha  tan  Torah 77 :  see  Bridegroom  of  the  Law. 

Hats:  see  Costumes. 

Hebrew :  see  Betrothal  Deed;  Cabala;  Candlestick;  Catacombs;  Ewer;  Gezer;  Grave¬ 
stone;  Typography. 

High  Priest,  Breastplate  of  the . 

Hittite  Chariot . .  #  . . 

I-Iost  Tragedy  at  Brussels,  1370.  After  tlie  Tapestries  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudulc  showing 

Sale  of  the  Host . . .  '  *' 

Jews  Represented  as  Transfixing  Hosts . 

Jews  Dragged  to  Prison . 

Martyrdom  of  the  Jews . 

House,  Interior  of  a  German  Jew’s,  Eighteenth  Century . 

- Interior  of  a  Jew’s,  at  Nuremberg,  About  1700 .  ”  *  ’  ”  * 

Hungary :  see  Budapest. 


433 


866 

666 

407 

408 
407 
407 
126 
127 


Illuminated  First  Page  of  Exodus. 
Sussex . 


From  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
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—  Hebrew  Bible  (Gen.  i.)  Written  in  Spain,  1470 . colored  plate  facing  178 

Imprint  of  the  Bragadmi,  Printers,  on  the  Title-Page  of  tlie  First  Edition  of  Caro’s  Shulhan  ‘Amk 

Venice,  1564 .  ’  7  ^ 

India :  see  Bexi-Israel  ;  Bombay. 

Inquisition:  see  Carabajal,  Francisca  de,  Torture  of;  Carabajal,  Mariana  de,  Execution  op. 
Inscriptions:  see  Boundary-Stone;  Candlestick;  Catacombs;  Cemetery;  Coin. 

Italy:  see  Bologna;  Ketubaii;  Rome;  Venice.  ’  . 


Jars,  Mode  of  Filling,  from  Water-Bottles .  34Q 

“Jeremiah  at  tlie  Fall  of  Jerusalem.”  Painting  by  Eduard  Bendemann . .  ...V. ...... .  frontispiece 

Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Censored  Page  of  the . 

Jewries:  see  Bordeaux;  Bristol;  Canterbury;  Carpentras. 

Keneset  Eliyahu  Synagogue  at  Bombay . .  20 

Ketubaii,  Italian,  or  Betrothal  Deed,  Dated  0535  a.m . V.7.V.7." V.V. "  "  "  "  '  colored  plate  facing  128 

Kimhi,  David:  see  Bible,  First  Hebrew  Edition  of. 


Lamp,  with  Representation  of  the  Golden  Candlestick,  Found  Among  the  Ruins  of  Cartilage  bv 

P.  Delattre . *  gg3 

with  Representation  of  the  Golden  Candlestick,  Found  at  Khirbat  Sammaka,  Hear  Carmel .  532 

Langnau,  Jewisli  Cemetery  Between  Endingen  and .  639 

Lebanon,  Cedars  of .  . PO~ 

—  ,  ,  . .  OOt) 

Leviticus,  hirst  Page  of,  from  the  First  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1517 . plate  between  160-161 

Lilien,  E.  N. :  see  Book-Plates  of  Ruben  Brainin  and  Dil  Emil  Simonson .  315 

Liturgy :  see  Meaii  Beiiakot;  Tefillot  Latini. 
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London:  Interior  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue . . 

21 

Magen  David  or  Sha'ar  ha-Ral.iamim  Synagogue  at  Bombay .  ggo 

Maps:  see  Black  Death;  Bordeaux;  Bristol;  Canterbury;  Catalan  g 

“Meali  Berakot,”  Title-Page  of,  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  . .  ^ 

Menorah,  Scfirot  in  the  Form  of  a . 

From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah,  fourteenth  century . . .  439 

Moses,  Chair  of:  see  Bokhara,  The  Great  Synagogue  at.  . fiog 

Mountain  Jews  of  the  Caucasus .  579 

Mount  Carmel  from  the  Sea . ‘  ‘  ’  V . .  .  ...  437 

Mourners  Throwing  Grass  Behind  Them  as  They  Leave  the  Cemeteiy . 

— —  see  also  Burial.  4  e  48 

Music,  “  Berali  Dodi  . .  946,  247 

- Birkat  Kolianim  ” . . .  589-550 

- Cantillation .  .  55O 

sity  Library;  Yew  York  Public  Library. 

_ Public  Library :  see  Betrothal  Deed;  Pentateuch;  Polyglot. 

■Nuremberg,  -Betrothal  Scene  at,  . . ' 

: . 75 

Oranienburgerstrasse  Synagogue,  Berlin . 

Oxford:  see  Bodleian  Library. 

Palestine:  seeBETn-EL;  Bottles;  C.-esarea ;  Candlestick;  Carmel,  Mount,  Cedars  or  Lera 

Occurred  During  the  Black  Death,  1348-49 . 

Picart,  Bernhard:  see  Bridegroom  op  the  Law;  Burial.  459 

Polyglot  Edition  of  the  Bible,  1514,  Page  from  the  Complutensian . 

Portraits:  see 

srs”.  sssiasu«».  ■ 

KSKSKS;  KSSST 

BENED1KT,  Momz.  BlOCII  MARCUSEl.IEZER.  BUENO,  EPHRAIM  HEZEKIAH. 

BENET.  MORDECAI.  BLUMENri  U OskIr  BUXTORF,  JOHANNES. 

BENFEY,  THEODOR.  BORNE  K  vUL  LUDWIG.  CANTOR,  MORITZ. 

Benjamin  II.,  J.  J-  '  ’’  ,0HN,  carregai.,  Raphael  Hatyim  Isaac. 

BENJAMIN,  JlIDAIl  PHILIP.  BRA.IAM,  JOHN. 

BERLIN,  MOSES.  -ANOE.  E  G.  „ 

Berliner,  Abraham.  Breal,  .Michel. 

BERNAYS.  ISAAC.  BREITHACPT,  JOHN  FREDERICK.  ^  ^ 

Prayers,  Italian-Jewish,  Printed  in  Hebrew  Characters,  Bologna,  . .  ~ 

Printer’s  Mark:  see  Imprint.  .....  „  t  ..383 

Procession  of  Bridegroom  of  tlie  Law  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law .  ^ 

_ of  Sephardic  Jews  Bound  a  Coffin . * .  ^9 

Processions  of  Bridegroom  and  of  Bride,  About  1700  . 

Rabbinic  Bible :  see  Bomberg,  Daniel.  f  +1  .  883 

Beioicing  of  the  Law,  Procession  of  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  on  the  L\e  of  the  . . . .  •  •  lgl 

Beuchlin,  Johann,  The  Erfurt  Manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  Targum,  Formei  y  °  °  128 

Bing,  Betrothal,  Bearing  Letter  D  for  ** Mazzal  Tob . *  •  *  •  . . “  128 

_ with  Box  Containing  Perfumes  and  Opening  with  a  Key . 

Borne:  see  Candlestick;  Catacomb;  Cemetery.  gy. 

Rothschild,  Lady,  Book-Plate  of . 

Russia:  see  Berdychev;  Byelostok;  Caucasus;  Censorship. 

St.  Petersburg  Codex  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  Superlinear  Punctuation .  1<9 
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Sarcophagus,  Fragment  of. a,  from  the  Vigna  Ramlanini  at  Rome,  Showing  Jewish  Symbols .  Obi 

- see  also  Catacomii.  , 

Seal  of  the  B’nai  B’rilh  Order .  .  "'jj 

Seli rot,  Correct  Order  of,  Arranged  in  a  Circle .  . 

- in  Relation  to  One  Another . 

- in  the  Form  of  a  Menorah .  ^ f 

Sephardic  Jews  in  Procession  Round  a  Collin . 

Septuagint  Version  of  Exodus  xix.  li-xx.  17.  From  a  page  of  the  Vatican  manuscript .  187 

Shofar-Rlowing:  see  Bkxf.imctions.  ^ 

Sludhan  ‘Aruk,  Title-Page  of  Caro’s,  Printed  at  Venice,  18th  of  Kislew,  5325=15(51 .  587 

Signatures:  see  Autookauhs. 

Simhat  Torah:  see  Rk.ioicino  of  tiih  Law. 

Simonson,  Or.  Emil,  Rook-Plate  . .  '  '* 

Soncino  Border  from  the  Title-Page  of  “Sefer  Yehoslma‘  ” . 

Spheres,  Relation  of  the  Cabalistic . 

Symbol,  The  Alepli  as  a,  of  the  Four  Cabalistic  Worlds . . .  ‘1 <() 

Symbols,  Jewish,  on  a  Fragment  of  a  Sarcophagus  from  the  Vigna  Ramlanini  at  Rome . . .  Obi 

Synagogues:  see  Bkuuyciikv  ;  Bkhi.ix;  Bkvis  Mahks  ;  Bokiiaua;  Rom  hay;  Bonn;  Buoacust  ;  Bun- 
wkis;  Byki.ostok;  Casski.;  Cavaii.uin;  Ciiahi.kston. 


Tabakgasse  Synagogue  at  Budapest . 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  as  Celebrated  by  Bokhara  Jews. . 

Talmud,  Page  from  Romberg’s  Edition  of,  . . 

Targum:  scoEm-tut;  Poi.yoi.ot. 

“ Tetillot  Latini”:  Italian-Jewish  Prayers  Printed  in  Hebrew  Characters,  Bologna,  1538 . 

Tell  Arnamia,  Boundarv-Stone  at . 

Temple  of  Solomon,  Brazen  Sea  of  the,  with  View  of  Section.  Restored  according  to  Calmet . 

Thebes:  see  Bkicks, 

Title-Pages:  see  Mhaii  Bkkakot;  Siiuuhan  'Aiu:k;  Sonc  ino  Boudf.h. 

Titus,  The  Golden  Candlestick  on  the  Arch  of,  as  It  Appeared  in  1710.  After  Relaml . 

Translations,  Biblical:  see  Poi.yoi.ot;  Skutuaoint ;  Taikium. 

Tribute,  Camels  Led  to  Shalmaneser  as . 

Types,  Jewish:  see  Buni-Ishaf.i.;  Bokiiaua;  Caucasus. 

Typography:  sue  Biiii.h;  Boi.oona;  Bomhkku,  Daniki,;  Caho,  Joseph;  Meaii  Beiiakot;  Soncino 
Bohdhk. 
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United  States:  see  Ciiahi.kston,  S.  C. ;  Chautauqua  Society;  New  Yohk. 


Vatican  Manuscript  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Exodus  xix.  li-xx.  17,  Page  of .  187 

Venice:  see  Bom  he  ho,  Daniki.;  Siiui.i.ian  ‘  Aiiuk;  Soncino  Boudku. 

Venosa,  Ground-Plan  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  at .  017 

- see  also  Canim.hstick. 

Vincent  ins  Mattellica,  Holograph  Approbation  of,  to  “Sefer  Slrn'ar  ha-Shamayim  ”  of  Gershon  ben 
Solomon,  Printed  at  Venice,  1517 . 


Water-Bottles,  Goatskin,  Now  in  Use  in  Palestine. 

- Mode  of  Filling  Jars  from . 

Writing,  Cursive:  see  Doiiskyaoe,  A.  B. 
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,,  it,  add  :  “(lied  In  Holy.  May,  1W4.” 

:>.s  from  below,  for  "  Caroline  von  HettollioinHioinperz  lead  ( i 
l.j  •>  “  for  ”  ii.  £>  "  read  **  vi.  £r»." 

|()  •.  •*  for  ••  duller"  read  “.lobar." 

<>  -  >.  for  "  heeanie  director  ”  read  "  was  founder. 

10,  for  "  Yeknttel”  read  "  .Jeknthlel." 

10.  for  “  lirandes  ”  read  “  Hraudes”  (and  sotliroufrboiit  article). 
\\[  add:  “died  Oct.  IS,  HH«.  at  Vienna.” 


e  von  tiOinpcrz-Hetlellieiin.” 
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BENCEMERO,  or  BEN  ZAMAIRA,  ABRA¬ 
HAM  :  Mediator,  in  1520,  between  the  Moors  and 
the  governor  of  SftIToo  and  A'/.amor,  employed  by  the 
Portuguese,  lie  lived  at  A'/.amor  on  the  west  const 
of  Africa,  Abraham  Cn/.an  (lla/.an),  the  most  prom¬ 
inent.  Jew  of  that  city,  was  also  employed  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Hihi.ioouaimiy:  .lotto  do  Soaso,  Documentor  A  rabiem  para 
la  llistorta  Porluyucza ,  pp.  1?>S)  cl  t>cq .,  Lisjjun,  1<J0,  Kuy- 
soriing,  Ocscli.  dev  J'uden  in  Povliwd,  i>.  101.  ^  ^ 

BENCEMERO,  ISAAC  :  Relative  of  Abraham 
Beneemero  of  A'/.amor;  the  deliverer  of  Nuno  Fer¬ 
nandes  d’Atayde,  commander-in-chief  of  Sallee. 
When  in  151 1  this  latter  city  was  besieged  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  and 
Atayde  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  Beneo- 
mero  and  a  certain  Ismael  formed  the  bold  plan  ol 
bringing  assistance  to  the  Portuguese.  At  their  own 
expense  they  fitted  out  two  vessels,  manned  them 
with  co-religionists,  and  sailed  to  Sallee.  Eluding  t  he 
sentinels  on  watch,  they  entered  the  city  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  and  thus  saved  Atayde  and  his  men. 

mm.moHAPUV :  llieronymo  do  Meadow,  Jornada  de  A  fvic(U 
p.«!)u.  Lisbon,  litlST ;  Knysorllnw,  Ucscli.der  Juden  m  l  «>i  In- 
mh  i».  tot).  M  K 

BENDAVID,  LAZARUS :  German  philoso¬ 
pher  and  reformer;  born  in  Berlin  Oct.  18,  1702; 
died  there  .March  28,  1832.  In  his  younger  days  lie 
supported  himself  by 
polishing  glasses,  and 
in  his  leisure  time 
studied  mathematics, 
in  which  he  attained 
great  proficiency,  llis 
earliest  published  work 
was  on  a  geometrical 
subject,  “  Ueber  die 
Parnllellinien  ”  (Berlin, 
1780),  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Ben- 
david  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Got¬ 
tingen  and  llalle  and 
became  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

After  failing  in  his  eifort  to  enter  the  service  ot 
the  Prussian  government  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 

III.— 1 


Lazarus  Henduvid. 


tice,  Bendavid  in  1793  went  to  Vienna  and  lectured 
on  Kant’s  philosophical  system  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  university.  He  was,  however,  soon  compelled 
to  terminate  his  lectures  there,  but  continued  them  in 
the  mansion  of  Count  llarrach,  where  he  attracted 
large  and  distinguished  audiences.  When,  in  1797, 
foreign  residents  were  forced  to  leave 
Lectures  Vienna,  Bendavid  returned  to  Berlin, 
on  Kant,  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
“  Spener’sche  Zeitung,”  which  he  di¬ 
rected  with  great  ability  and  circumspection  during 
the  dangerous  times  of  the  French  domination. 

In  1800  Bendavid  became  the  director  of  the  Frei- 
scliule  (Jewish  Free  School),  which  had  been  founded 
in  1778  by  David  Friedlilmler  and  Daniel  lt/.ig. 
Bendavid  brought  the  school  to  such  a  high  stand 
nrd  that  nearly  a  third  of  its  pupils  were  non-Jews 
in  1819,  when  the  attendance  of  Christian  children 
at  Jewish  schools  was  prohibited  by  the  government, 
lie  served  without  compensation  until  the  school 
was  closed  in  1825.  His  services  as  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant  were  much  sought  after  by  commercial  and 
financial  institutions;  and  he  was  also  employed  in 
that  capacity  for  many  years  by  the  directors  ot  the 
Royal  Fund  for  Widows  (Konigliche  Wittwenliassc). 
The  extreme  simplieit  y  of  his  mode  of  living  brought 
him  the  nickname  of  “The Modern  Diogenes ”  ;  while 
by  his  thrifty  habits  he  succeeded  in 
“The  being  as  independent  in  worldly  af- 
Modern  fairs  as  he  strove  to  be  in  the  domain 
Diogenes.”  of  philosophy.  He  is  called  by  Heine 
“  a  sage  after  the  pattern  of  antiquity.” 
lie  never  married. 

In  philosophy  Bendavid  remained  a  Kantian 
throughout  his ‘life.  His  published  lectures,  such 
as  the  “  Vorlesungen  liber  die  Kritik  der  Praktischen 
Vermmft”  (Vienna,  1790),  “Vorlesungen  liber  die 
Kritik  der  Reinen  Vermmft”  (ib.  1790),  and  several 
similar  works,  are  simply  expositions  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  his  great  master.  When  new  metaphysical 
leaders  like  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  commenced 
to  dominate  the  world  of  German  thought,  Bendavid 
oil'ered  no  resistance  and  engaged  in  no  polemics 
like  other  Kantians,  but  withdrew  from  the  held  o 
active  philosophical  studies  and  exercised  his  mind 
oil  other  subjects. 

Benda vid’s  inlluenceon  the  development  and  pop¬ 
ularization  of  philosophy  in  his  time  is  generally 
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recognized.  His  "Leber  den  Unsprung  Unserer Er- 
kenntnisse”  (Berlin,  1802)  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Berlin.  This  work  and  his  other  inde¬ 
pendent  philosophical  researches,  like  “Beitiage  zur 
Kritik  des  Gesclimacks”  (Vienna,  1797),  “Yersuch 
einer  Geschmackslelire  ”  (Berlin,  1798),  and  "Yersuch 
einer  Bechtslelire 77  (Berlin,  1802),  which  are  now 
almost  forgotten,  were  of  importance  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance.  The  truths  which  they  contain, 
now  generally  accepted,  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
recognition  in  those  days;  and  Bendavid *s  lucid 
style  contributed  much  to  their  popularization.  He 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  trio  of 
Jewish  philosophers  (the  other  two  being  Marcus 
Herz  and  Solomon  Maimon)  who,  as  much  as  any 
other  German  thinkers,  helped  to  spread  the  Kant¬ 
ian  philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Jewish  world  Bendavid \s  influence  was  also 
considerable,  and  by  no  means  imperceptible,  as  is 
claimed  by  Griitz.  In  his  "  Etwas  zur  Charakter- 
istiok  dcr  Juden”  (Yienna-Leipsic.  1793;  improved 
ed.,  Berlin,  1813)  lie  pleaded  boldly  for  abolition  of 
ceremonial  laws,  and  is  thus  among  the  first,  if  not 
actually  the  first,  advocate  of  practical  religious  re¬ 
form  in  Judaism  as  the  only  means  to  stem  the  tide 
of  conversions  to  Christianity  which  began  to  rise 
in  those  days  with  startling  rapidity.  In  this  work 
(pp.  33,  34)  Bendavid  pays  high  tribute  to  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  who  befriended  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  early  struggles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Bendavid  was  summoned  before  Cardinal  Migazzi 
in  Yienna  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  that 
he  traduced  Christianity  in  that  work  (see  Schreiber, 
“Reformed  Judaism.”  pp.  28-31,  Spokane,  Wash., 
1892). 

Bendavid  was  one  of  the  first  radical  Bible  critics 
among  the  Jews  of  Germany.  Ilis  “  Ueber  die  Re¬ 
ligion  der  Ebriier  vor  Moses  ”  (Berlin,  1812)  and  the 
essay  “Ueber  Geschriebenes  und  Mundliches  Ge-  i 
setz,”  which  appeared  in  Zunz\s  “Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,”  1823,  claim  to 
be  parts  of  a  comprehensive  critical  study  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  was  probably  never  finished.  In 
the  same  periodical  also  appeared  his 
A  Radical  “  Leber  den  Glauben  der  Juden  an  einen 
Bible  Kiinftigen  [Messiah,”  where  he  uses  his 

Critic.  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  and  rab¬ 
binical  literature  to  insist  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  first  brought  forward  by  Joseph  Albo,  that 
the  belief  in  tlie  coming  of  a  Messiah  is  not  essential 
to  Judaism.  His  “Zur  Berechnuug  und  Geschiclite 
des  Jiidisehen  Kalendcrs”  (Berlin,  1817)  was  also  a 
radical  departure  from  the  usual  treatment  of  tlie 
subject  by  Jewish  writers,  and  called  forth  a  vehe¬ 
ment  rejoinder  in  the  booklet,  “Dabar  Befitto,”  by 
Meir  ben  Moses  Kornick  (Breslau,  1817).  The  last 
work  published  by  Bendavid,  which  appeared  in 
Berlin  in  1824,  was  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Freischule. 

Bibliography  :  Bendavid  wrote  an  autobiographical  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  BLldnisse  Berliner  Gclchrten .  Berlin. 
1806.  His  biography,  written  by  Moritz  Veit,  appeared  in  the 
Bititter  flir  Bit.  JJnterh.  for  1832.  A. llgcmdne  Deutsche 
Biographic,  ii.  318-320;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  x ii.  139;  Jost, 
Gesch.  ties  Judenthums  und  Seiner  Sekten ,  iii.  318;  L. 
Geiger,  Gesch.  der  Jlid.  Gemeinde  in  Berlin,  pp.  168 etseqr, 
Zeit.  filr  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  iy.  75-86  (his 
letters  to  Bellerman). 

S.  P.  Wi. 


BENDEMANN,  EDUARD  JULIUS 
FRIEDRICH:  German  painter;  born  Dec.  3,  1811, 
in  Berlin;  died  Dec.  27,  1889,  at  Dusseldorf.  His 
father  was  a  prominent  banker  of  Berlin  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  circles  of  the  cap¬ 
ital.  His  talented  son 
was  therefore  at  an 
early  age  brought  into 
contact  with  such  ce¬ 
lebrities  as  Gottfried 
Scliadow  and  his  two 
sons,  as  well  as  with 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and 
Werder.  It  was, how¬ 
ever,  the  intercourse 
with  J ulius  Hfibnen 
who  afterward  be-  -> 
came  his  brother-in- 
law  and  was  then  a 
].Hipil  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  that  induced  Bonde- 
mann  to  devote  himself  to  art.  After  a  short  course  of 
elementary  study  with  AY.  Scliadow  at  Berlin,  Bende- 
mann  accompanied  him  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  of  art  stu¬ 
dents  afterward  designated  “  tlie  Dusseldorf  School.  ” 
As  early  as  1828  Bendemann  had  attracted  attention 
in  Beilin  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  bis  grandmother, 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  that  city.  His  next 
picture,  “Boaz  aud  Ruth.”  his  first  independent  cre¬ 
ation,  also  met  with  recognition,  without,  however, 
giving  evidence  of  the  triumphs  that  the  painter 
was  soon  to  achieve.  When,  in  1830,  Scliadow  went 
to  Italy,  Bendemann,  Karl  Sohn,  Th.  Ilildebrandt, 
and  HUbner  accompanied  him,  and  remained  there 
for  an  entire  year,  devoting  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  Raffael  and  Michelangelo. 

Upon  his  return  in  1831,  Bendemann  began  the 
work  “Jews  Mourning  in  the  Babylonian  Exile,” 
now  exhibited  (1901)  in  tlie  Stadlisches 
His  u  Jews  Museum,  Cologne.  This  work  was 
in  Baby-  considered  the  masterpiece  of  the  1832 
Ionian  exhibition  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
Exile.”  at  once  elevated  the  young  artist  to  an 
equality  with  the  leading  painters  of 
the  day.  The  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  the  nobility  and  depth  of  tlie  emotions 
portrayed,  the  simple  and  earnest  rhythm  of  the 
composition,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  extremes  of 
characterization,  all  combined  to  make  this  picture 


remarkable  in  the  world  of  art,  and  one  that  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  intense  satisfaction. 

From  1831  to  1835  Bendemann  produced  several 
of  his  best  works.  In  the  latter  year  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Scliadow,  renounced  his  intention  to  order  a  copy 
of  “The  Mourning*  Jews,”  and  commissioned  Bende¬ 
mann  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  subject  “Jeremiah 
at  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.”  (See  Frontispiece.)  This 
work,  now  (1901)  in  the  royal  palace  at  Ilanover,  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Art,  where 
it  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  About  1835  the 
artist  married  a  daughter  of  Gottfried  Scliadow,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  There  he  executed  the  famous  painting,  “The 
Arts  at  the  Fountain  of  Poetry.” 
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Unsuccessful  in  Ills  attempt  to  obtain  an  order  for 
a  work  of  monumental  proportions  in  Berlin,  Bende- 
mann  in  1838  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Dres¬ 
den  Academy,  and  there,  in  the  fol- 
Becomes  lowing  year,  he  was  commissioned  to 
Professor  decorate  three  rooms  of  the  royal  pal- 
at  ace.  Not  withstanding  an  affection  of 
Dresden,  the  eye,  that  in  1841  compelled  him  to 
go  to  Italy,  Bendemann,  throughout  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  actively  prosecuted  this 
work,  which  to-day  constitutes  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  genius.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Sclia- 
dow  in  1859,  Bendemann  accepted  the  directorship 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy.  This  position  he  re¬ 
tained  until.  1807,  when  an  affection  of  the  throat 
compelled  him  to  resign.  Among  his  most  distin¬ 
guished  pupils  may  be  mentioned  his  son  Rudolf, 
Theodor  Grosso,  and  Peter  Janssen. 

Bendemann  was  a  knight  of  the  Ordre  Pour  le 
Merite,  member  or  honorary  member  of  the  principal 
art  academies  of  the  world,  and  the  recipient  of 
numerous  honors  and  decorations. 

Bendemann’s  principal  works  on  Biblical  subjects 
are,  besides  those  already  mentioned :  ‘‘The  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  on  Their  Way  to  Bethlehem  ” 
(1833);  “Jeremiah  At  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem” 
(original  title,  “The  Jews  Led  into  Captivity  in 
Babylon”).  The  last-mentioned  work  —  perhaps 
Bendemann’s  greatest — was  first  exhibited  in  1872, 
and  in  1876  was  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  It  is  described  in  the  official  catalogue  as 
follows: 

11  In  the  foreground,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  seated  upon  the 
ruins  in  speechless  sorrow,  attended  by  his  faithful  pupil, 
Baruch,  who  kneels  beside  him  in  prayer.  The  prophet  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  hear  the  curses  of  his  countrymen,  who,  driven  into 
exile,  accuse  him  of  conniving  with  the  enemy.  To  the  right  is 
a  group  of  despairing  women  and  children,  from  whose  midst  a 
Babylonian  warrior  has  just  seized  a  boy.  In 
* f  Jeremiah  the  center,  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  royal  attire, 
at  the  Fall  of  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses.  lie  is 
Jerusalem.”  accompanied  by  a  group  of  jubilant  women, 
and  is  preceded  by  the  army,  heavily  laden  with 
spoils.  Following  Nebuchadnezzar’s  chariot  is  King  Zedekiali, 
blind,  and  groping  bis  way  with  a  .stair.  The  latter  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  bis  wives,  and  followed  by  the  priests  bearing  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  by  the  camels  and  the  baggage-train.  In 
the  background,  and  somewhat  to  the  left,  are  the  smoking 
ruins  of  YHWH’S  Temple.” 

In  addition  to  paintings  of  Biblical  subjects, 
Bendemann  produced  numerous  other  compositions, 
sucb  as  “  The  Two  Girls  at  the  Well  ”  (1833) ;  “  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Shepherdess”;  “Penelope”  (now  in  the 
Antwerp. Academy),  and  “Kaiser  Lotluxr”  (Imperial 
Gallery  of  the  Romer,  Frankfort-on-thc-Main).  He 
also  drew  the  designs  for  the  Cornelius  Gallery  in 
Berlin,  and  these  were  afterward  executed  in  en¬ 
caustic  by  his  pupils  (see  Rudolf  Bendemann). 

Equally  noteworthy  was  his  genius  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  pictures  of 
distinguished  persons  painted  by  him  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Among  these  are  life-size 
portraits  of  the  following:  Quandt 
Asa  (1850);  Droysen  (1855);  Karl  Sohn 
Portrait-  (1858);  L.  Richter  (1859);  Rietschel 
Painter.  (1862);  Joachim  (1865);  Cornelius 
(1870) ;  Aclienbach  ( 1S78) ;  Clara  Schu¬ 
mann  (1878) ;  Du  Bois-Reymond  (1880) ;  Langenbeck 
(1880);  Niels  W.  Gade  (1881);  W.  v.  Schadow;  the 


artist’s  father;  anti  Furst  Anton  v.  Holienzollern. 
Bendemann’s  portrait  of  General  Oberwitz  and  his 
wife  is  ranked  by  Pecht  “among  the  best  which  has 
ever  been  produced  in  this  genre  ” ;  and  the  same 
critic  considers  that  the  splendid  picture  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  wife  (first  exhibited  in  1847)  w  ould  alone  entitle 
Bendemann  to  enduring  fame.  Among  the  most 
popular  illustrations  by  Bendemann  are  those  to 
Lessing’s  “Nathan  der  Weise”  (1875). 

Bibliography:  Julius  Meyer,  Alhjcmeines  Kimstler-Lcxi - 

Iron  ;  Koliut,  Beriihmtc  Israelitisclie  Manner  und  Frauen* 

ix.  9‘J9 ;  Kataloij  der  Ki'mUjl.  National  Gallerie ,  Berlin. 

s.  J.  So. 

BENDEMANN,  RUDOLF  CHRISTIAN 
EUGEN  :  German  painter  of  historical  and  genre 
pictures;  son  of  Eduard  Bendemann ;  horn  at  Dres¬ 
den  Nov.  11, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Academy  under  the  supervision  of  his  father. 
From  1877  to  1879  lie  lived  at  Munich,  and  later 
made  several  visits  to  Egypt.  The  mural  paintings 
in  the  Cornelius  hall  of  the  National  Gallery  at 
Berlin  were  executed  by  him  in  accordance  with  his 
father’s  plans,  and  in  collaboration  with  Ruber  and 
Wilhelm  Beckmann  (1876).  Among  his  works  the 
following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  “ Frith jof  und 
Ingeborg  als  Kinder”  (1874);  “Nymphe”  (1877); 
“Bierausscliank  ”  (1878);  “Beerdigung  des  Frauen- 
lob  ” ;  “  Ein  Fest  im  16ten  Jahrluindert  ” ;  “Lautcn- 
schlager”  (1879) ;  “  Wirthsliausscenen  in  Oberbaiern  ” 
(1880);  “Ausgang  aus  einer  Moschee  in  Kairo”; 
“Schopfbrunnen  in  Oberiigypten.”  Bendemann 
has  also  achieved  considerable  success  as  a  portrait- 
painter. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Meyer,  Kunstler-Le xi kon  ;  Koliut,  Be- 

rilhnite  Israel  it  incite  Manner  und  Frauen. 

s.  J.  So. 

BENDER,  ALFRED  PHILIPP:  Rabbi  at 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  born  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
1863 :  educated  by  his  father.  Rev.  Philipp  Bender, 
for  many  years  rabbi  of  the  Dublin  congregation. 
Bender  finished  his  education  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  rabbi 
of  the  Hebrew  congregation  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  where  hi1  continues  to  reside  (1901).  He  is 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  South  African  College, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of 
Good  Hope.  Bender  is  connected  with  many  local 
philanthropic  institutions  besides  those  of  his  own 
congregation.  He  has  contributed  to  the  “Jewish 
Quarterly  Review  ”  (vols.  vi.,  vii.)  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  burial  customs  of  the  Jewrs. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs.  Je wish  Year  Bool;,  1899-11)00. 

J. 

BENDER,  JOHANN  HEINRICH :  German 
jurist;  born  at  Frankfort  May  or  Sept.  29,  1797; 
died  there  Sept.  6,  1859.  He  studied  law  at  Giessen, 
where  he  w  as  also  lecturer  from  1S19  to  1823.  In 
1831  lie  went  to  Frankfort  to  practise  law,  and  five 
years  later  he  wTas  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  tariff  commission  (Zolldirecfcions- 
rath),  a  position  he  filled  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  “  Grundriss  der  Deutschen  Staats-  und 
Reclitsgescliichte.”  1819;  “Ueber  das  Mundliche 
und  Oeffentliche  Verfahren  in  Criminalsachen,  ”  1821 : 
“GrcmdsStze  des  Deutschen  Ilandeisreclits,”  2  vols.. 
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1824-29;  “Der  Frith  ere  mid  Jetzige  Zustand  der 
Isracliten  zu  Frankfurt,  Nebst  Vcrbcssevungs-Vor- 
sclilagen,”  1838;  and  other  works. 

Bibliography:  AUoemeine  Deutsche  Biograph h\  ii.  321. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BEUDEEY  :  District  town  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia.  In  1898  it  had  a  Jewish  population 
of  12,000  out  of  a  total  of  33,000  inhabitants.  Com¬ 
merce  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  Jews  there,  only 
1,061  of  them  being  engaged  in  handicrafts  (397  mas¬ 
ters,  515  journeymen,  and  149  apprentices).  Ten 
Jewish  families,  who  own  about  sixty -eight  acres 
of  land  within  the  city  limits,  are  engaged  in  viti¬ 
culture.  The  most  important  among  the  Jewish 
benevolent  institutions  are  the  Jewish  Hospital, 
which  lias  an  annual  expenditure  of  6,400  rubles, 
and  the  Talmud  Torah.  In  special  Jewish  schools 
religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  825  children, 
while  at  the  public  schools  240  children  receive  such 
instruction. 

it.  n.  S.  J. 

BENDETSOHN,  MENAHEM  MANUS  : 

Russian  pedagogue  and  Hebrew  writer;  born  in 
Grodno  1817 ;  died  there  March  20,  1888.  After  a 
careful  Talmudic  education  in  his  native  town  he 
was  sent,  while  Still  young,  to  Breslau,  Germany, 
where  his  father-in-law,  Reuben  Liebling,  the  cantor 
of  the  Reformed  synagogue,  supported  him  during 
his  studies.  There  he  published  in  1847  nDIftn 
yen  lYnnx  (“The  Denunciator”),  a  Polish  tale, 
adapted  from  the  German  version  of  W.  Tugend- 
hold.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  then 
taught  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  government 
school  for  Jewish  children  at  Grodno,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  Volkovisk.  In  Grodno  he  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  private  school  for  many  years.  Among 
his  pupils  ma)'  be  mentioned  the  Hebrew  poet  Kon¬ 
stantin  Shapiro,  the  public-spirited  lawyer  L. 
Kupernik  of  Kiev,  and  the  jurist  and  writer  D. 
Slonimski  of  Wilna. 

Besides  Hebrew,  he  wrote  fluently  in  Russian  and 
German,  and  being  possessed  of  an  exceptionally 
retentive  memory  he  knew  by  heart  the  Scriptures 
and  many  of  the  writings  of  Schiller  and  other 
German  classics. 

As  an  esthetic  writer  and  stylist,  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  Germanized  Hebrew  of  the  young 
generation,  and  in  his  preface  to  “  Alluf  NeTirim  ”  he 
severely  criticized  it.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from 
R.  A.  Braudes  in  an  article  entitled  “Ha-Safah  Bike- 
wodah  ube-‘Ozmah,”  which  appeared  in  “Gan  Pera- 
him,”  Wilna,  1881,  pp.  12  et  neq.  Besides  the  work 
mentioned  above,  Bendetsolm  published:  “Eben 
Bohan,”  the  principal  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers  (Wilna,  1856); 
“Higgayon  la-Tttim,”  a  Hebrew  adaptation  of  the 
“Stunden  der  Andaclit  fur  Israeliten,”  by  Samson 
Wolf  Rosenfeld,  rabbi  of  Bamberg  (vol.  i.,  Wilna, 
1856;  vol.  ii.,  1862);  “ Moda‘  le-Yalde  Israel” 

(Friend  of  Jewish  Children),  instructive  tales,  anec¬ 
dotes,  etc.,  from  the  lives  of  noble  men,  partly  de¬ 
rived  from  Wilhelm  OertePs  “  Practiselier  Unterricht 
in  der  Deutschen  Spraclie,”  Hebrew  and  Russian 
(Warsaw,  1872);  “Alluf  Ne'urim,”  a  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  tales  for  youth  and  a  manual  of  elementary 


instruction  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  translated  from 
the  Russian  (Wilna,  1879). 

As  a  master  of  classical  Hebrew  lie  ranks  among 
the  best  Neo-IIebraic  writers,  his  style  being  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Mapu,  who  is  considered  the  fore¬ 
most  classical  writer  of  the  “Maskilim.” 

Bibliography:  1 la-Zctiralt,  1888,  Nob.  68, (»9 ;  Gan  PeraMm , 

Wilna,  1881  :  private  sources. 

if.  u.  A.  Fl. 

BENDIG,  MEIR,  OF  ARLES  (=  Maestro 
Bendig*  d’ Arles)  :  Talmudist  at  Arles,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vence,  probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  An 
index  of  all  the  Biblical  passages  cited  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud,  including  the  “minor  treatises,”  and 
the  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan,  with  a  list  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  they  are  cited.  A  later  copyist  gave 
the  work  the  name  “Em  le-Mikra”  (Scriptural 
Sources).  It  is  manuscript  No.  1637,  3,  of  Neu- 
bauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.,”  and  occurs  also  in 
a  Verona  manuscript.  (2)  A  collection  of  the  hag- 
gadic  passages  of  the  Talmud,  erroneously  entitled 
by  the  copyist  “Em  le-Masorct”  (Sources  of  Tradi¬ 
tion).  It  is  contained  in  the  same  manuscripts  as 
the  preceding  work.  In  his  works  Bendig  carried 
out  a  plan  of  Isaac  Nathan,  author  of  “  Mei'r  Netib,  ” 
who  also  lived  at  Arles,  but  before  Bendig. 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  in  MonatsscUrift ,  1880,  p.523;  idem, 

Gallia  Judaic  a,  p.  90 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS . 

p.  571. 

l.  g.  I.  Bek. 

BENDIN.  See  Petrikov. 

BENDIT.  See  Benedict. 

BENDIX,  FRITS  EMIL  :  Danish  violoncellist 
and  composer;  born  Jau.  12,  1847,  at  Copenhagen. 
He  first  studied  with  F.  Rauch,  and  later  with 
Friedrich  Neruda  and  Friedrich  Grutzmacher  in 
Dresden.  From  1866  to  1871  he  lived  in  Germany, 
where  he  successively  played  in  the  orchestras  at 
Meiningen  and  Cassel.  He  also  appeared  as  a  solo¬ 
ist  and  in  chamber-music  performances.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark  in  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Copenhagen,  and  since  1887  he 
has  been  its  leader. 

Bendix  has  published  a  book  of  children’s  songs, 
of  which  he  composed  both  text  and  music.  In 
1884  a  one-act  comedy  of  his  was  performed  at  the 
Royal  Theater  in  Copenhagen.  Another  play,  en¬ 
titled  “En  Hustru,”  was  published  by  him  under 
the  pseudonym  “  Carston  Holst.  ” 

Bibliography:  Salmonsen,  Store  Tllustrcrede  Konvcrsa- 

tionslelmkon ;  C.  F.  Bricka,  Danslc  Biografislz  Lcxihon. 

S.  J.  So. 

BENDIX,  OTTO  JULIUS  EMANUEL : 

Danish  oboist  and  pianist;  born  July  26,  1845,  at 
Copenhagen;  a  brother  of  Frits  Bendix.  He  first 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  oboe,  and  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  on  that  instrument  from  Christian 
Schliemann.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Gade  and  Ree. 
In  1868  he  received  an  appointment  as  oboist  in  the 
royal  orchestra ;  and  he  remained  a  member  of  that 
organization  until  1880.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
diligently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  piano ; 
and  in  order  to  perfect  himself  as  a  pianist,  he  took 
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a  course  with  Theodore  Kodak  at  Berlin  and  noth 
Liszt  at  Weimar  (1872-74). 

The  piano  now  gradually  became  In's  favorite  in¬ 
strument.  For  a  number  of  years  he  performed  at 
concerts  and  taught  in  Copenhagen;  but  in  1880  he 
left  his  native  city  for  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  now 
occupies  (1902)  a  distinguished  position  as  a  teacher 
and  virtuoso.  In  the  latter  capacity  lie  has  made 
frequent  tours,  one  of  which  extended  as  far  as  San 
Francisco. 


Bibliography :  Salmonsen.  Store  Illustrcrcdc  Konversa- 
twnxicfixikou  ;  U.  F.  Brick iu  Dansk  Biograflsk  Lexilwn ; 
Baker,  Biographical  Diet .  of  Musicia  ns,  New  York,  1000. 

S.  J-  Bo. 


BENDIX,  VICTOR  EMANUEL:  Danish 
violin  virtuoso,  pianist,  and  composer;  born  May 
17,  1851,  at  Copenhagen;  brother  of  Frits  Bendix. 
He  early  manifested  a  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
From  1867  to  1869  lie  was  a  pupil  at  the  newly 
founded  conservatory  of  music  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  studied  the  piano  under  August  Winding 
and  composition  under  Niels  W.  Gade,  whose  favor¬ 
ite  pupil  and  protege  he  became.  In  association 
with  Axel  Liebmanii,  he  conducted  from  1872  to 
1876  the  concerts  of  the  choral  society  founded  by 
the  latter.  A  few  years  later  he  became  instructor 
of  the  chorus  at  the  Royal  Opera,  and  Gade’s  assistant 
at  the  choral  rehearsals  of  the  Musical  Society.  He 
also  at  this  time  frequently  appeared  as  soloist  and 
in  chamber-music  recitals,  and  during  the  season  of 
1898  conducted  the  popular  concerts  given  at  the 
Concert  Palace. 

Bendix  has  occasionally  visited  Germany  and  other 
foreign  countries,  and  his  compositions  reveal  the 
influence  of  modern  German  romanticism.  They 
are  characterized  by  a  consummate  mastery  of  tech¬ 
nic,  and  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  as 
well  as  numerous  songs  and  minor  compositions 
for  the  piano.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  works:  “The  Thirty-third  Psalm,”  for  orchestra 
and  chorus,  op.  7;  symphony  in  C,  entitled  “  Fyaeld- 
stiguing  ”  (German  title  “Zur  ITolie”),  published  in 
1891;  symphony  in  D,  entitled  “  Sommerklange 
fra  Rusiaud  ”  ;  symphony  in  A  (1895?):  “Lystspil- 
ouverture,”  op.  19;  pianoforte  concerto,  op.  17: 
pianoforte  trio,  op.  1 1 ;  ten  songs,  op.  18;  “Poesies 
do  Victor  Hugo,”  op.  21;  “Album,”  ten  pianoforte 
pieces. 

Bibliography:  Salmonsen.  Store  JUustrcrcdc  Konversa- 

tionslcksikon  ;  C.  F.  Bricka,  B<insk  Biografisk  Lcxikon. 

q  J.  SO. 


BENE-BERAK  :  A  town  assigned  to  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  45).  It  was  situated  on  the  seacoast  plain 
southeast  of  Joppa,  and  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  modem  Ibn  Ibrak(Buhl,  “  Geographic,”  p.  196). 
The  Danites,  however,  did  not  continue  to  hold  the 
place,  since  Sennacherib  (Rawlinson,  “Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,”  i.,  plate  37,  col.  ii. 
66)  mentions  Banaibarka  as  belonging  to  Zidka,  In 
later  times  Bene-Berak  became  the  seat  of  Akiba's 
school  (Sanli.  82b). 

j.  ,jn.  L. 

BENE  BERITH.  See  ILxai  BTutii. 

BENE  MIKRA.  See  Karaites. 


BENEDETTI,  SALVATORE  DE :  Italian 
scholar;  born  April  18,  1818,  at  Novara,  a  town  in 
Piedmont ;  died  Aug.  4, 1891,  at  Pisa.  In  his  time  the 
public  schools  of  Italy  were  closed  to  Jews,  and 
therefore  Benedetti  attended  the  only  school  of 
importance  in  Piedmont  open  to  Hebrews — a  col¬ 
lege  founded  in  Vercelli  by  a  certain  Foa  and 
intended  more  especially  for  the  preparation  of 
rabbis.  After  finishing  his  studies  there  and  feeling 
no  inclination  for  the  ministry,  Benedetti  earned  a 
livelihood  by  teaching,  and  by  editorial  work  for 
some  Piedmont  and  Milan  papers.  At  this  time  also 
lie  translated,  in  abridged  form,  Adolph  Franck’s 
book  on  the  Cabala,  In  1844  Benedetti  was  named 
superintendent  of  the  Pie  Scuole  Israel itiche  at  Leg¬ 
horn.  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the  most  militant 
participants  of  the  Mazzini  faction,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  "Corriere  Li- 
vorne.se.” 

When  the  Austrians  invaded  Leghorn,  Benedetti 
left  the  city  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  province. 
Piedmont.  He  remained  some  time  in  Turin  actively 
engaged  as  a  journalist,  and  when  Cesare  Cor- 
renti  founded  tiie  “  Progresso,  ”  Benedetti  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper.  After 
its  cessation  Benedetti  went  back  to  Novara,  and 
after  having  delivered  public  lectures  on  history  he 
founded  and  edited  the  paper  “La  Vedetta,”  which 
served  as  intermediary  between  tree  Piedmont  and 
Lombard}7,  then  still  under  the  Austrian  yoke. 

In  view  of  the  changed  political  situation  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  policy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  his 
minister  Cavour,  Benedetti  decided  thenceforward 
to  devote  his  life  to  science  and  literature.  Iu  1862 
he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of 
|  Pisa,  and  retained  the  position  till  his  death.  He 
i  also  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  local  papers  of 
his  new  dwelling-place.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  energy  to  scientific  publications;  distinguish- 
inghimself  by  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  each  subject  he  treated,  by  the  severe  method 
of  research  that  he  applied  to  every  topic  he  dis¬ 
cussed,  and,  above  all,  by  the  choice  language  he  em¬ 
ployed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Benedettos  works 
was  his  “VitaeMorte  di  Mose,  ”  1879,  wherein  he 
gathered  and  translated  the  legends  concerning  the 
great  Hebrew  legislator.  His  “  Canzoniere  Sacro  di 
Giuda  Levita,”  1871,  a  translation  of  the  poems  of 
Judah  ha-Levi,  helped  largely  to  acquaint  the  Italian 
public  with  the  Hebrew  poetry  of  the  Middle  .Ages. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  works  Benedetti  pub¬ 
lished:  “II  Terzo  Ceutenario  di  Galileo,”  a  historical 
tale.  Pisa,  1864:  “DelMetododi  Galileo  nella  Filo- 
logia,”  Turin,  1864:  “Della  Edueazione  Rustics,” 
Florence.  1865:  “Elisa  Fiuocchietti  Toscanelli,” 
Pisa,  1870:  *kI  Teologi  Naturali  ”  (translated  from 
the  Hebrew),  Pisa,  1871;  “La  Leggenda  Ebraica  del 
|  ])jed  Martin  e  la  Perdonanza  sullo  St-esso  Argo- 
i  mento.”  in  “  Annuario  della  Societa  Italiana  per  gli 
Studj  Orientale,”  ii. ;  “Giuseppe Levi,” a  biography 
of  the  famous  Italian  poet,  Florence,  1876^  “Mari¬ 
anna  Foa  Uzielli,”  biography,  Leghorn,  1880;  “Dei 
Present!  Studj  sul  Talmud  e  Specialmente  sull’ 
Ao-o-ada,”  in  “  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Congress 
of  Orientalists,”  held  in  Florence,  1878,  Florence, 
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1880:  AI/Antico  Testamento  c  la  Letleratura  Ita¬ 
lia  na,”  Pisa,  1880. 

Bibliography :  Alessandro  d* Ancona.  Salvatore  de  Bencdctti. 
in  Annuario  dell'  Fnirersita  de  Pina  per  I'Anno  A  cade¬ 
nt  ivo ,  1891-1)2. 

s. 

BENEDICT  VIII.:  Pope*  from  1012  to  1024.  A 
great  persec  ution  of  tin*  Jews  took  place  during  ins 
pontificate.  A  terrible  earthquake  and  hurricane 
visited  the  city  of  Rome  on  Good  Friday,  1021.  and 
the  following  day.  in  which  many  persons  per¬ 
ished.  According  to  the  views  of  that  time,  this 
visitation  was  considered  as  a  punishment  sent  by 
God:  and  the  pope  was  persuaded,  by  one  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  divine 
anger,  that  the  Jews  had  insulted  the  host  while 
the  Christians  were  paying  their  adoration  to  the 
cross.  An  inquiry,  conducted  with  all  the  partial¬ 
ity  which  characterized  that  epoch,  having  demon¬ 
strated  the  veracity  of  the  alleged  facts,  Benedict, 
ordered  the  execution  of  the  guilty  Jews.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Zunz,  the  selihah  D'W  DN.  written  by 
Simeon  ben  Isaac,  refers  to  this  persecution. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  G  exchi  elite  der  Juden 
in  Bom.  i.  211.  212,  254;  Berliner,  Gexchichte  der  Juden  in 
Bum.  ii.  7:  Zunz,  Literatunjcschichtc,  p.  225. 
o.  '  I.  Bn. 

BENEDICT  XII.  (JACQUES  DE  NO- 
VELLES)  :  A  monk  of  tlu*  Cistercian  order; 
elected  pope  Dec.  80,  1884;  died  April  25,  1842. 
Although  lie  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Albigcnses  and  other  heretics,  he 
cherished  kindly  feelings  toward  the  Jews  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  by  every  means  in  his  power.  When,  in 
1888,  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Jews  broke  out  in 
several  places  in  Germany  because  they  bad  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  profaning  sacramental  wafers,  Benedict  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Duke  Albert  of  Austria  a  letter  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  take  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  Jews.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  also 
to  the  bishop  of  Passau.  in  whose  diocese  many 
Jews  had  been  slain  on  this  accusation,  directing 
him  to  investigate  scrupulously  the  charge,  which 
he,  Benedict,  did  not  believe,  and  to  punish  se¬ 
verely  those  who  laid  invented  such  false  accu¬ 
sations. 

Bibliogkapji  v :  Baronins.  Annale x  Feclcsiost ici  ad  Annum 
3TCCCXXXV1TI .;  Berne  Orientate ,  ii.  460 :  Griitz,  Gesch. 
der  Juden.  2d  ed„  vii.  227. 

«.  T.  Bn. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  (PEDRO  DE  LUNA): 

Antipope;  burn  at  Aragon  about  1834;  elected  Sept. 
28,  1394;  died  at  Peiiiscola  June  1  (according  to 
some,  Nov.  29),  1424.  This  “unfrocked  and  spuri¬ 
ous  pope,”  as  lie  was  termed  by  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  which  deposed  him  (141 5),  caused  much  suf¬ 
fering  to  the  Jews.  Zealous  for  their  conversion, 
he  shrank  from  no  measures  to  bring  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  While  lie  was  still  a  cardinal  he  forced  Sliem- 
Tobben  Isaac  Shaprut  to  appear  at  Pamplona  before 
an  assembly  of  bishops  and  high  ecclesiastics  in 
order  to  debate  the  question  of  original  sin  and 
salvation. 

This  zeal  for  conversion  and  controversy  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  baptized  Jew,  the  unfrocked  rabbi 
Salomon  Levi  Burgos  (called  by  Ids  Christian  name 


Pablo  de  Santa  Maria),  and  Benedict’s  physician, 
Joshua  Lorqui,  whose  Christian  name  was  Geronimo 
de  Santa  Fe.  They  persuaded  their  master  that  they 
were  able  to  demonstrate  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come  in  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

Benedict,  who  had  perjured  himself  in  order  to 
save  his  tiara,  hoped  to  atone  for  his  sin  before 
Christendom  by  a  splendid  deed,  such 
The  as  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  en  masse. 

Tortosa  He  therefore  summoned  the  Jewish 

Con-  notables  to  a  controversy  at  Tortosa. 

troversy.  Twenty-two  of  the  chief  Aragonese 
Jews  answered  the  summons,  and  as¬ 
sembled  at  Tortosa  Feb.  (I,  1418.  At  first  Benedict 
treated  them  with  kindness;  but  seeing,  in  the  course 
of  the  debates,  that  lie  could  not  hope  to  convert 
them  by  persuasion,  lie  threw  off  his  mask  and 
vented  his  wrath  on  the  Talmud.  When  all  means 
of  converting  them  were  exhausted  without  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  desired  results,  he  dismissed  them  in 
anger. 

The  consequence  of  this  unprecedented  contro¬ 
versy,  which  extended  over  a  year  and  nine  months 
(Feb.  6,  1413,  to  Nov.  12,  1414),  was  the  issuance  of 
an  anti -Jewish  bull  containing  eleven  clauses.  By 
the  terms  of  this  bull  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
studying  the  Talmud  and  Talmud- 

Bull  of  ical  iitemture.  All  copies  of  the  Tal- 
1414.  mud  were  confiscated.  The  commu¬ 
nities  were  forbidden  to  build  more 
than  one  synagogue  poorly  equipped.  The  Jews 
were  not  allowed  to  eat.  bathe,  or  trade  with  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  were  not  to  hold  any  public  office;  not 
to  follow  any  handicrafts,  nor  even  to  practise  medi¬ 
cine.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  red  or  a  3rel- 
low  badge,  and  three  times  a  year,  during  Advent, 
at  Easter,  and  in  the  summer,  they  were  to  attend 
Christian  sermons. 

Benedict,  being  just  then  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  did  not  live  to  see  his  bull  enforced, 
but  it  bore  its  fruits;  and  the  sad  end  of  the  Jews 
of  Spain  was  due  to  this  schismatic  pope  and  the 
schismatic  rabbi  Burgos. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  Verga,  Sliehet  Yehudali,  ed.  Wiener,  pp. 
08-78;  Halberstamin,  in  Jexclnirim ,  vi.  45  et  xeq.;  Basnage, 
Histoire  dcs  J u if*,  vii.  ch.  xx.  5;  Beugnot,  Les  Juifx 
d' Occident,  p.  108;  Bedarride,  Lex  J  nil's  en  France,  en 
Italic ,  ct  en  Gspaqnc,  p.  270;  Griitz,  Gesch .  der  Juden,  viii. 
122  et  seq. 

<*\  I.  Br. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (PROSPERO  LAMBER- 
TINI) :  Two  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  pope;  born 
at  Bologna  in  1075;  elected  pope  Aug.  17,  1740; 
died  May  3,  1758.  This  pope,  who  graciously  ac¬ 
cepted  a  dedication  from  Voltaire  and  was  full  of 
amenity  toward  all  heretics,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
pursue  by  all  means  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  In 
1747  ho  issued  a  bull  regulating  Jewish  conversions. 
According  to  this  bull  all  children  above  seven  y ears 
of  age  could  be  baptized  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  A  Christian  nurse  was  allowed  to 
baptize  her  Jewish  charge  against  the  will  of  the 
parents.  One  of  the  latter  could  baptize  the  child 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  other;  and  the  grand¬ 
father  could  baptize  his  fatherless  grandchild  against 
the  will  of  its  mother. 
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By  a  decree  dated  Sept.  16  of  the  same  year,  Ben¬ 
edict  forbade  converted  married  Jews  to  divorce 
their  wives  according  to  Jewish  law.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome  (presented 
in  Feb.,  1751.)  to  allow  its  members  to  frequent 
the  market  and  to  live  outside  the  ghetto,  Benedict 
renewed  the  severe  project  elaborated  by  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  1732,  according  to  which  a  Jew  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  a  single  night  away  from  the 
ghetto. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Benedict  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  hostile  to  the  Jews.  On  all  occasions,  except  in 
the  matter  of  conversion,  he  showed  sympathy  with 
them.  When  persecutions  broke  out  in  Poland  he 
energetically  defended  the  Jews  and  enjoined  the 
Polish  archbishop  and  primate  to  protect  them. 

In  Italy  Benedict  was  especially  hostile  to  Hebrew 
books.  The  censor  Constanzi  prepared  in  1748  a 
new  list  of  forbidden  books.  Benedict  ordered  all 
those  enumerated  therein  to  be  seized  and  confis¬ 
cated:  and  on  Sept.  15,  1751,  this  decree  was  en¬ 
forced.  It  having  been  rumored  that  the  Jews 
smuggled  prohibited  books  into  the  ghetto,  Benedict 
ordered  a  strict  search  of  the  houses,  with  the  result 
that  a  general  confiscation  ensued.  Later  he  gave 
directions  to  Constanzi  to  revise  the  “  Sefcr  ha-Zik- 
kuk”  (Book  of  Expurgation)  and  to  add  to  it  an 
Index  Expnr-rjatorin s,  comprising  a  new  series  of 
books  to  be  forbidden. 

In  Holy  Week  of  1756  the  body  of  a  child  was 
found  at  Jampol,  Poland,  and  a  blood-accusation 
followed  by  persecutions  ensued.  To  free  them¬ 
selves  and  all  other  Jews  from  the  oft-repeated  ac¬ 
cusation,  the  Polish  Jews  sent  Jacob  Selek  to  Bene¬ 
dict  to  procure  an  official  exposure  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge.  Benedict  charged  the  counselor  of 
the  holy  office,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli — later  Pope 
Clement  XIV.—  to  report  on  this  subject;  and  on 
March  21,  1758,  the  acquittal  of  the  Jews  was 
pronounced. 


upward  of  forty  years,  as  conductor  and  as  teacher. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  initial  success  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James’  Hall.  He 
was  knighted  in  1871 ;  and,  among  other  distinctions, 
was  decorated  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  in 
1874,  and  made  knight 
commander  of  the  Ol  ¬ 
der  of  Frederick  by  the 
king  of  Wiirttemberg. 

He  was  twice  married. 

Among  his  composi¬ 
tions  are:  a  one-act 
operetta,  “Un  Anno 
ed  un  Giorno,”  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Lyceum 
in  1836;  “Tlie  Gypsy’s 
Warning,”  1838;  “The 
Bride  of  Venice,”  1843; 

“  The  Crusaders,”  1846, 
produced  at  Drury 

Lane;  “Undine,”  a  can-  .  „ 

t  -|  •  -,OPA  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 

tata  produced  in  1860 

at  the  Norwich  Festival,  of  which  lie  was  for  many 
years  conductor;  “The  Lily  of  Killarnev,”  1862, 
liis  most  successful  opera,  the  libretto  to  which  was 
founded  upon  Boucicaulrs  “Colleen  Bawn”;  an 
operetta,  “The  Bride  of  Song.”  performed  in  1864; 
“Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.”  1863,  and  an  oratorio, 
“St.  Cecilia,”  1866,  the  last  two  composed  for  the 
Norwich  Festival:  “St.  Peter,”  1870;  and  “Grazi- 
ella,”  1882.  besides  symphonies  and  pianoforte 
music.  The  recitatives  for  the  Italian  version  of 
Weber’s  “Oberon,”  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1865,  were  also  written  by  Sir  Julius. 

Bibliography:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Grove, 
Dictionary  of  Music ,  s.v.:  'London  newspapers,  June  b, 
1SS5;  Hervev, Celebrated  Musicians. 

T  G.  L. 


BENEDICT,  MARCUS.  See  Bexet,  Mor- 


Bibliography  :  Literaturblatt  dcs  Orients ,  1841,  p.  25g;  Re¬ 
vue  Oricnlalc,i\\.  157 ;  Revue  des  Etudes  Juices,  iil.  107, 108 ; 
Berliner,  Censur  und  Confiscation ,  p.  25;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gcsch.  dev  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  241-24 i ;  Popper,  1  lie 
Censorship  of  Hebrew  Books,  pp.  120, 126. 
g.  I- 


BENEDICT,  SIR  JULIUS :  Composer,  con¬ 
ductor,  and  teacher  of  music:  born  at  Stuttgart 
Nov.  27, 1804;  died  in  London  June  5, 1885.  Show¬ 
ing  considerable  musical  talent  as  a  hoy,  he  became, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  pupil  of  Hummel  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Beethoven.  In 
1821  lie  went  to  Dresden  to  study  musical  composi¬ 
tion  under  Weber,  who  treated  him  like  a  son. 
Having  filled  conductors’  posts  at  Vienna  from  1823 
to  1825,  lie  went  with  Barba ja  to  Italy  in  the  latter 
year,  and  obtained  an  appointment  as  conductor  at 
Naples,  where  he  produced  two  of  liis  own  operas. 
“ Gracinta  ed  Ernesto  '’  and  “I  Porthocesi  in  Goa. 
In  1835  lie  went  from  Paris  to  London,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  till  his  death.  He  was  conductor  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  in  1836  and  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838,  where  some 
of  liis  own  chief  works  for  the  operatic  stage  were 
produced.  After  visiting  America  with  Jenny  Lind 
in  1850,  he  became  successively  conductor  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theater  and  at  Drury  Lane.  Sir  Julius 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  world  for 


I)  EC  AT. 

BENEDICT,  MOSES:  German  hanker  and  art¬ 
ist;  bom  in  1772  at  Stuttgart,  Germany;  died  there 
July  8, 1852.  lie  was  destined  for  the  profession  of 
sculptor.  With  his  brother  Seligmann  Lob  he  was 
sent  in  1785  to  the  Karlsseliule  in  Stuttgart.  Later 
on  the  two  conducted  the  banking  business  of  Ben¬ 
edict  Brothers.  Moses  showed  considerable  talent 
for  art,  and  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  was  particu¬ 
larly  clever.  He  was  au  intimate  friend  of  the 
painter  Christian  Gottlieb  Schick,  with  whom  he 
corresponded  for  years. 

Bibliography:  Sehwiibisvhc  Chronik .  Nov.  15, 18S5. 

^  M.  Iy. 

BENEDICT,  NAPHTALI,  SccBexet.  Naph¬ 
ta  li. 

BENEDICT  OF  YORK :  Leading  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  York.  England,  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  died  in  11S9.  Together  with 
Josee  of  York  he  attended  the  coronation  of  Richard 
I.,  and  in  the  riot  which  took  place  on  that  occasion 
was  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  when  lie  took  the 
name  of  “William.”  Afterward  he  appealed  to 
the  king,  who  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
religion,  though  this  was  against  the  canon  laws. 
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Ilis  death  occurred  soon  after  this  at  Northampton 
(Roger  de  Iloveden,  “Chronica,”  ed.  Stubbs,  iii.  14), 
where  he  was  the  owner  of  houses.  William  of 
Newbury  describes  Benedict's  house  at  York  as 
being  like  unto  a  royal  palace  in  size  and  strength 
(“  Historia,  ”  ed,  Hew¬ 
lett,  i.  312).  His 
widow  and  children 
were  burned  alive  in 
it  during  the  York 
riot  of  Easter.  1190. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs. 

Jews  of  jt Lngcvin  Ei in¬ 
land,  pp.  104,  110. 

J. 


BENEDICTION’S 

(Hebrew,  “  Berakot”) : 

Blessings,  or  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  recited  either 
during  divine  service 
or  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  They  were, 
according  to  rabbin¬ 
ical  tradition  (Bor. 

33a),  instituted  and 
formulated  by  the 
founders  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  the  “  Anshe 
Keneset  ha-Gcdolah  ” 

(Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue),  “the 
hundred  and  twenty 
elders  ”  at  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Meg.  17a;  Yer.  Ber. 
ii.  4d;  compare  Yad 
ha-Hazakah,  Tefillah 
u-Birkat  Kohanim,  i. 

4 ;  Ber.  i.  5).  Thanks¬ 
givings  in  the  form 
of  “Bar uk  Yhwii” 

(Blessed  be  the  Lord  > 
were  occasionally  of¬ 
fered  in  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the 
J  u  d  g  e  s ,  a  n  d  t  h  e 
Kings  (see  Gen.  xxiv. 

27;  Ex.  xviii,  30; 

Ruth  iv.  14;  I  Sam. 

xxv.  32;  II  Sam.  xviii.  28;  I  Kings  i.  48;  v. 
21;  viii.  lo,  56;  I  Chron.  xvi.  36;  II  Chron’.  ii.’ 
11,  vi.  4)  and  by  the  Psalmists  (Ps.  xxviii.  6,  xxxi. 
22  [A.  Y.  21],  and  elsewhere);  and  in  the  form  of 
“ Baruk  Attali  Y iiwii ”  (Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord; 
I  Chron.  xxix.  10;  Ps.  exix.  12);  also  in  the  prayer 
of  Azariali  (Song  ot  the  Three  Holy  Children,  verse 
3;  Tobit  iii.  11;  viii.  5,  15:  xi.  14)/ 

In  the  time  of  Ezra  public  worship  was  begun 
with  the  call,  “Bareku  et  Ad  on  ay  ”  (Bless  ye  the 
Lord!  Neh.  ix.  5),  each  thanksgiving  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  congregational  response  Amen  (Nell, 
viii.  6)  ora  longer  doxology,  “Baruk  .  .  .  Amen” 
(Ps.  xli.  14;  lxxii.  18,  19;  cvi.  48).  Thenceforth  the 
designation  “Berakali,”  or  benediction,  became  the 


Title-Page  of  “Meak  Berakot,”  Amsterdam,  1787. 


standing  name  for  each  individual  thanksgiving 
in  the  service.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  Mislmah, 
R.  II.  iv.  5,  calls  the  service  “  Seder  Berakot  ” 
(Order  of  Benedictions).  Thus  eight  benedictions 
arc  mentioned  in  Yoma  vii.  1,  which  arc  recited  by 

the  high  priest  iu  the 
Temple  service  ’  on 
the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  namely:  (l)on 
the  Law,  (2)  the 
‘A  bo  dab,  (3)  the 
thanksgiving,  (4)  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  (5) 
the  sanctuary, (6)  Is¬ 
rael,  (7)  the  priestly 
blessing,  and  (8)  the 
closing  prayers. 

The  recitation  of 
the  Siiema*  every 
morning  in  the 
Temple  was  pre¬ 
ceded  b.y  one  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  followed  by 
three  benedictions, 
which  consisted  of 
Emkt  we-Yazib,  the 
‘Abodah,  and  the 
Priestly  Blessing 
(closing  with  “Sha¬ 
lom  w= peace;  Tamid 
iv,  1).  In  the  syna¬ 
gogue  the  Shema*  is 
preceded  by  two 
benedictions,  one  for 
the  light  of  day: 
“Yozer-Or”  (see 
Liturgy),  closing 
with  “Blessed  be  He 
who  created  the 
lights!  ”  and  one  for 
the  Law :  Aiiabah 
R a. B ba it,  ending 
with  “Blessed  he  He 
who  to  vet  h  His 
people  Israel !  ”  and 
followed  by  one  ben¬ 
ediction  beginning 
w 1 1 h  Em e t  w e - 
Yazib  and  closing 
with  “Ga’al  Yisrael 
”  (Blessed  he  He  who 


hath  redeemed  Israel!),  after  which  the  eighteen  (or 
seven)  benedictions  follow.  The  Sliema*  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  preceded  by  the  benedictions  “  Ma'arib  f  Ara- 
bim,  ”  concluding  with  44  Blessed  be  He  who  bringoth 
on  the  twilight!  ”  and  Aitabat  ‘Olam,  closing  with 
“  Blessed  be  He  who  loveth  His  people  Israel !  ” 
and  followed  by  two  benedictions,  namely:  “  Ga’al 
Yisrael,”  as  in  the  morning,  and  44 Hashkibenu” 
(“Grant  us  peaceful  rest  in  the  night!”),  ending 
with  “Blessed  be  He  who  guardeth  Israel !  ”  or,  on 
Sabbath  and  holy  days,  with  “Blessed  he  He  who 
spreadeth  the  tabernacle  of  His  peace  over  Israel !  ” 
The  prayer  (Siiemoneii  ‘Esrei-i)  in  the  daily  ritual 
of  the  synagogue  consists  of  eighteen  benedictions 
(Ber.  28b);  the  corresponding  festival  prayer,  of 
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seven  (Tos.  R.  II.  iv.  11);  the  one  on  fast-days,  of 
twenty-four,  six  special  benedictions  being  added 
to  the  eighteen  of  the  daily  prayer,  each  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  response  “A  men  ”  (Ta‘an.  ii.  2-5). 

A  special  benediction  was  also  offered  by  Ezra  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  from  the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  assem¬ 
bly  responding  with  “Amen!  Amen!”  (Neb.  viii. 
6.)  Hence  it  became  the  regular  practise  in  both 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue  to  recite  a  benedic¬ 
tion  before  reading  the  Law,  with  the  introductory 
“Bareku”  (Bless  ye  the  Lord),  and  after  the  reading 
with  the  closing  formula,  “Blessed  be  lie  who  gave 
the  Law,”  followed  by  the  response  “Amen  ”  (Yoma 
vii.  1,  p.  69b;  “  Masseket Soferim,”  xiii.  8,  ed.  Muller, 
p.  178).  The  benedictions  recited  at  the  reading 
from  the  Prophets,  the  IIaftakati,  one  before  and 
three  or  four  benedictions  after  the  reading  on  Sab¬ 
bath  and  holy  days,  have  the  same  character.  They 
are  thanksgivings  for  the  words  of  comfort  and  of 
Messianic  hope  offered  by  the  prophetic  writings 
as  interpreted  by  the  Haggadah.  Originally  these 
also  were  accompanied  b}7  congregational  responses 
(“Masseket  Soferim,”  xiii.  9-14,  ed.  Muller,  pp.  181- 
185).  Similarly  the  reading  of  the  Hallel  Psalms 
on  the  New  Moon  and  lioly  days  is  preceded  and 

followed  by  a  benediction ;  the  latter 
Upon  known  in  Mishnaic  time  as  “  Birkat  ha- 

Reading  Shir  ”  (Benediction  of  the  Psalm,  Pcs. 

from  x.  7).  To  tlie  same  category  belong 
Scripture,  the  benediction  Bab.uk  siie-Amar, 

which  precedes,  and  the  Yisiitabah 
(with  or  without  the  Nisiimat),  winch  follows,  the 
reading  of  Psalms  in  the  early  morning  service;  the 
benediction  in  each  case  closing  with  “Blessed  be 
Thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  extolled  by  praises !  ”  (Com¬ 
pare  Ps.  xxii.  4  [3]  and  Ex.  xv.  11.)  The  corre¬ 
sponding  evening  benediction  “  Baruk  le-*01am  ”  ap¬ 
pears  originally  to  have  been  also  a  benediction  on 
the  Psalms  (see  S.  Baer,  “‘Abodat  Yisrael,”  p.  109; 
and  Kohler,  “  The  Psalms  and  Their  Place  in  the  Lit¬ 
urgy,”  Graetz  College  Publications,  1897,  i.  31. 

The  benedictions  recited  over  the  meals  are  of 
very  ancient  origin.  As  early  as  the  Book  of  Sam¬ 
uel  people  would  not  cat  before  the  blessing  had 
been  offered  over,  the  sacrifice  (I  Sam.  ix.  13).  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  words  in  Dent.  viii.  10,  “When  thou 
hast  eaten  and  art  full,  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy 
God  for  the  good  land  which  He  hath  given  thee,” 
are  referred  by  the  Rabbis  to  the  benediction  over 
the  meal,  to  both  the  grace  before  the  meal  and  the 
threefold  benediction  after  it  (Ber.  21a,  48b;  Tos. 
Ber.  vii.  1;  compare  Sibyllines,  iv.  25;  Josephus, 
“B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §  5;  Letter  of  Aristeas,  §  184;  Matt, 
xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26;  Acts  xxvii.  35).  “Seeing 
thee  cat  without  washing  the  hands  and  without 
saying  the  benediction,  I  took  thee  to  be  a  heathen,” 
said  an  innkeeper  to  His  brother  Jew-  (Nunn  R,  xxA 
“Whosoever  eats  or  drinks  or  enjoys  some  pleasure 
of  the  senses  without  offering  a  benediction  commits 
a  sacrilegious  theft  against  God  ”  (Ber.  35a,  b). 

Especially  solemn,  because  accompanied  with  re¬ 
sponses  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  is  the  Grace  at  Meals,  consisting  of  three 
benedictions,  later  increased  to  four.  According  to 
Ber.  48b,  the  first  “  Ha-zan  et  lia-kol  ”  (Blessed  be 
He  who  givctli  food  to  all!)  was  instituted  by 


Moses;  the  second,  “Nodeli  leka”  (closing  with 
“Blessed  be  Thou  for  the  land  and  for  the  food!  ”), 
by  Joshua,  who  led  Israel  into  the  land ; 

Before  and  the  third,  “Raliem  na  ”  (closing 
and  After  with  “Blessed  be  He  w7ho  rebuildeth 

Meals.  [buildeth]  Jerusalem  ”),  b}7  King  Solo¬ 
mon;  wiiile  the  fourth, u  Ha-tob  we-lia- 
Metib”  (Blessed  be  He  who  is  good  and  doetli  good !) 
— recited  as  a  rule  -whenever  new  wine  is  served  to 
ciieer  the  guests — is  ascribed  to  the  rabbis  of  Jamnia 
in  Bar  Kokba’s  time.  All  meals  having  had  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  social  rather  than  a  mere  domestic  character 
in  olden  times,  the  benedictions  recited  at  the  table 
were  accordingly,  like  those  in  tlie  synagogue,  in¬ 
troduced  by  an  exliortatory  call,  “Zimmun,”  and 
accompanied  by  responses  (Ber.  vii.  1,  2;  Geiger, 
“Urschrift,”  p.  123;  Kohler,  l.e.  pp.  34,  35). 

Gladdening  wine  as  a  social  clement  served  on 
such  occasions  gave  rise  to  benedictions  connected 
with  the  Sabbath  and  the  festival  meals,  the  Kid- 
dush  (the  sanctification  of  the  day,  Mek.,  Yitro, 
vii.;  Pes.  106a)  and  Habdalah  (“tlie  leave-taking 
from  the  holy  day  ”),  wiiich  formed  originally  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sabbatli  meal  (Ber.  viii.  1 ;  Geiger, 
“Zeitsclir.”  vi.  116);  the  Passover  Seder  (Pes.  x.  6); 
also  to  a  benediction  now  no  longer  in  use  at  the  new- 
moon  meal  (“Mas.  Soferim,”  xix.  9);  to  the  seven 
benedictions  recited  at  marriage  festivities  (Ket.  7b ; 
compare  Tobit  viii.  6-17),  which  lasted  a  full  w'eek 
or  two;  the  benedictions  at  circumcision  (Shab.  137b; 
Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  12,  13);  and  tlie  benedictions  at  the 
mourners’  meal,  w  hich  were  still  in  use  in  Europe  in 
tlie  eleventh  century  (“  Mas.  Soferim,”  xix.  11,  ed. 
Mliller,  p.  276;  Ber.  46b;  Semaliot  xii. ,  xiv.;  “Sid- 
dur  Rab  Amram,”  i.  55;  Mahzor  Vitiy,  No.  248). 
Every  new7  enjoyment  offered  at  the  festal  table,  such 
as  various  kinds  of  fruits,  or  perfumes,  gave  rise  to 
another  benediction  (Ber.  vi.  viii.;  Tos.  Ber.  vi.). 
“  To  God  belongs  the  earth  and  all  its  produce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ps.  xxiv.  1;  but  when  consecrated  by  a 
benediction  it  becomes  man’s  privilege  to  enjoy  it, 
according  to  Ps.  cxv.  16,”  says  R.  Levi  (Ber.  36a). 

Besides  these  three  forms  of  benediction,  a  fourth, 
bearing  a  more  personal  character,  came  into  use 
iu  ancient  times— a  thanksgiving  for  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  divine  goodness  experienced  in  one’s  life. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  hy  rabbinical  tradition  to  refer  to 
four  different  kinds  of  thanksgiving  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  from  God  :  (1)  for  escaping  the  dangers  of  a 
j ourney  through  the  desert  (verses  4-9);  or  (2)  being 
rescued  from  prison  (10-16):  or  (3)  recovering  from 
a  grave  illness  (17-22);  or  (4)  having  gone  safely 
through  the  perils  of  a  sea  voyage.  All  who  have 
undergone  any  of  these  experiences  are  bidden  to 
offer  loud  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  in  t-lic  midst  of 
worshiping  assemblies.  Out  of  this  developed  the 
“Birkat  lia-Gomcl”  (Blessed  be  the 
Thanks-  Lord,  who  bestoweth  benefits  upon 
giving  for  the  undeserving),  the  benediction  re- 
Personal  cited  by  men  who  are  called  up  to  the 
Benefits.  Law'  the  first  time  they  appear  in  tlie 
synagogue  after  deliverance  from  dan¬ 
ger;  the  congregation  responding:  “May  He  who 
hath  bestowed  all  good  upon  thee,  further  bestow' 
good  unto  tliec!  Amen.”  As  a  matter  of  course, 
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each  miraculous  escape  or  other  joyous  experience 
gave  rise  to  another  benediction.  In  fact,  many 
Psalms  are  the  outpouring  of  such  thanksgiving  (Ps. 
xxii.  26  [A.  V.  25],  xl.  11  [A.  V.  10],“  ciii.'  1-5). 
Yet  not  only  experiences  of  joy.  blit  also  severe 
trials,  prompted  the  saints  to  oiler  thanksgiving,  as 
in  the  case  of  Job.  “  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Job  i.  21). 

Every  manifestation  of  divine  protection  and  help 
became  an  opportunity  for  the  pious  Israelite  to 
offer  up  thanksgiving  in  the  usual  form  of  a  bene¬ 
diction;  thus,  after  the  victory  over  Nicanor  the 
people  exclaimed:  “Blessed  be  He  who  hath  kept 
His  holy  place  undefiled”  (II  Macc*.  xv.  84).  A 
similar  benediction  is  given:  “Blessed  be  Thou,  the 
truthful  Judge  who  discloscst  the  things  hidden  " 
(ib.  xii.  41).  Not  only  d,id  the  experience  of  mirac¬ 
ulous  help  from  Providence  give  an  opportunity  for 
thanksgiving,  as  when  Jethro  exclaimed,  “Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptian”  (Ex.  xviii.  10;  Ber.  54a).  but  the 
very  season  or  place  which  recalled  the  wondrous 
event  to  the  memory  of  the  people  or  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  gave  rise  to  a  benediction:  “Blessed  be  Thou 
who  wrouglitest  a  miracle  unto  me.”  or  “unto  our 
fathers  of  old.”  There  is  an  instructive  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch :  “  Each  time  Enoch  beheld  some 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  he  blessed  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  who  had  made  great  and  glorious  wonders 
to  show  the  greatness  of  His  work  to  the  angels  and 
the  souls  of  men,  that  they  might  praise  His  work 
and  all  His  creation  .  .  .  and  bless  Him  for  ever.” 
Obviously,  at  the  time  Enoch  was  written,  the  Iiasi- 
dim  had  already  made  it  a  custom  to 
Develop-  say  a  benediction  at  the  sight  of  every 
ment  of  great  phenomenon  of  nature,  “  ‘Oseh 

Bene-  nia‘aseli  Bereshit  ”  (Blessed  be  the 

dictions.  Worker  of  Creation)  (Ber.  54a;  com¬ 
pare  Ben  Sira  [Ecclus.]  xliii.  11,  “Look 
upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  Him  that  made  it 
In  the  course  of  time  all  these  benedictions  as¬ 
sumed  a  stereotyped  form;  and  the  rule  is  given  by 
Rab  that,  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  benediction 
(Ber.  40b),  every  benediction  must  contain  the  name 
of  God,  and  by  R.  Johanan  that  it  must  contain  the 
attribute  of  God’s  kingship.  It  was  always  the 
Name  that  called  forth  the  response,  since  the  verse 
Deut.  xxxii.  8  (Hebr.),  “When  I  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God,” 
was  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  the  Rabbis  (see  Sifre, 
Deut.  306).  In  view  of  this  response  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  “Amen”:  in  the  Temple,  “  Baruk  Adonay  ” 
(Blessed  he  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  from  everlast¬ 
ing  to  everlasting),  particular  stress  was  always  laid 
upon  the  closing  formula  (“hotern  berakot”)  (Mish- 
nah  Ber.  ix.  5;  Tahinit  ii.  3;  Tosef..  Ber.  vii.  21,  22; 
Tosef.,  Ta‘anijt  i.  10-13):  whereas  full  freedom  as  to 
the  form  of  the  main  benediction  was  granted  to  the 
individual  who  offered  the  prayer  or  praise.  It  lias 
been  suggested  that  Psalms,  such  as  exxxvi.,  cxlvii., 
cxlviii.,  or  other  Biblical  verses,  originally  formed 
the  basis  of  each  benediction  (see  Isidore  Loeb,  “  Li¬ 
terature  desPauvres,”  p.  158;  Muller,  “MasseketSo- 
ferim,”  p.  228;  Kohler,  l.c.  pp.  32-34).  A  specimen 
in  the  Apocryphon  to  an  old  benediction  with  choral 


response  is  given  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(verses  29-34,  39-67).  Out  of  the  recitative  benedic¬ 
tions  spoken  in  assemblies,  as  seen  in  the  prevalent 
use  of  the  plural,  developed  at  a  much  later  stage  the 
solitary  prayer  without  the  element  of  responses 
(Ber.  viii.  8),  which  lmd  previously  been  essential. 

Great  importance  was  laid,  however,  on  the  exact 
traditional  form  of  the  various  benedictions.  Only 
a  recognized  scholar  (“Talmid  hakam  ”)  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  them  to  a  reliable  degree;  whereas 
those  who  compiled  them  for  common  use  were,  in 
Mishnaic  time,  regarded  with  suspicion.  “Those 
who  write  down  the  benedictions  are  equal  in  mis¬ 
chief-doing  to  such  as  burn  the  Law  ” — ostensibly 
because  they  infringed  the  rights  of  those  authorized 
to  offer  the  benediction  (see  Tosef.,  Ber.  i.  8;  Shah, 
xiii.  [xix.]  4  ;  Ber.  38a,  50a;  Shah.  115b).  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  from  such  written  collections  of  benedic¬ 
tions  that  compilations  like  those  enumerated  in 
Mislmah  Berakot  ix..  Tahinit  ii.,  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii., 
and  elsewhere  were  made.  At  any  rate,  by  the 
second  century  they  were  already  fixed  as  to  form 
and  number,  since  R.  Mei'r  declares  it  to  be  tlie  duty 
of  every  one  to  say  one  hundred  benedictions  daily 
(Me n.  43b);  and  R.  Yose  says:  “He  who  alters  the 
form  of  benedictions  fixed  by  the  wise  lias  failed  to 
fulfil  his  obligations”  (Ber.  40b;  Yer. 

One  Ber.  vi.  2,  10b).  According  to  Num. 
Hundred  R.  xviii.  (compare  Tan.,  Korah,  ed. 

Bene-  Vienna,  1853),  it  was  King  David  who 
dictions  instituted  the  one  hundred  daily  benc- 

Daiiy.  dictions.  These  hundred  benedictions 
required  daily  by  R.  Meir  are  shown 
by  Abudrabim  in  gate  iii.  (“Birkat  ha-Mizwah”)  of 
his  commentary  to  correspond  with  the  benedic¬ 
tions  given  in  the  daily  prayers. 

Mainionides  (Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Berakot,  i.  4)  di¬ 
vides  the  benedictions  into  three  classes:  (1)  for  en¬ 
joyments;  (2)  for  the  privilege  of  the  performance 
of  a  religious  duty ;  and  (3)  forms  of  liturgical  thanks- 
giving  and  praise.  Abudrabim,  in  Hilkot  Berakot, 
divides  them  into  four  classes :  (1)  such  as  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  daily  prayer;  (2)  such  as  precede  the 
performance  of  religions  duties;  (3)  such  as  are  of¬ 
fered  for  enjoyments;  and  (4)  such  as  are  offered  on 
special  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  benedictions  prescribed 
in  the  Talmud  and  adopted  in  the  liturgy;  each  of 
them  beginning  with  the  formula  “  Blessed  art  Thou, 

O  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe!  ” 

(1)  Before  retiring  to  rest  at  night:  “  .  .  .  who  makes  the 
hands  of  sleep  fall  upon  mine  eyes  and  slumber  upon  mine  eye¬ 
lids.  May  it  be  Thy  will,  C)  Lord,  to  make  me  lie  down  in  peace 
and  rise  up  again  in  peace.  Let  not  my  thoughts  nor  evil 
dreams  nor  evil  imaginations  trouble  me,  but  let  my  bed  be 
spotless  before  Thee,  and  give  light  again  to  mine  eyes  lest  1 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death”  (Ps.  xiii.  4  [A.V.  3]);  “for  it  is  Thou 
whogivest  light  to  the  apple  of  the  eye  ”  (Ps.  xvii.  S),  “  Blessed 
art  Thou  who  givest  light  to  the  whole  world  with  Thy  glory  ” 
(Ber.  60b). 

(2)  In  the  morning,  before  reciting  any  benediction,  one  has 
to  wash  the  hands  and  say:  “  .  .  .  who  hast  sanctified  us  by 
Thy  commandments  and  enjoined  us  to  wash  the  hands” 
(“Netilat  Yadayim,”  “lifting up  the  hands”);  compare  Targ. 
to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  2  (Ber.  53b). 

(3)  After  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body: 

“  .  .  .  who  has  formed  man  in  wisdom  and  created  many  ori¬ 
fices  and  vessels,  upon  the  opening  or  closing  of  which,  life 
depends.”  “  .  .  .  (who  healest  all  fiesh  and)  who  hast  made 
man  wondrously  ”  (after  Ps.  exxxix.  14). 
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(4)  After  awakening  from  the  night’s  sleep  (which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  returning  of  the  soul  to  the  body)  some  rabbis 
prescribe  the  benediction :  “  .  .  .  who  revi- 

Morning'  vest  the  dead”  (Yer,  Ber.  iv.  2.  7d);  blit  the 
Bene-  form  commonly  adopted  is:  “My  Lord,  the 

dictions.  soul  which  Thou  hast  given  me  is  pure.  Thou 
hast  created  and  formed  it.  and  Thou  didst 
breathe  it  into  me  and  preservest  it  within  me  and  wilt  one  day 
take  it  from  me  and  restore  it  unto  me  hereafter.  So  long  as 
the  .soul  is  within  me.  I  will  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  ()  Lord  my 
God.  Sovereign  of  all  works.  Lord  of  all  souls,  .  .  .  who  restor¬ 
es!  the  souls  unto  dead  bodies.” 

(a)  On  hearing  the  cock  crow,  one  says :  “  .  .  .  who  hast 
given  the  cock  intelligence  to  distinguish  between  day  and 
night”  (Job  xxxviii.  36).  Compare  “  A  post.  Const.”  viii.  34. 

«»)  On  opening  the  eyes  in  the  morning:  .  .  .  who  openest 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  ”  (after  Ps.  cxivi.  8). 

(7)  When  sitting  up  and  moving  one’s  limbs:  “  .  .  .  who 
loosest  them  that,  are  bound  ”  (Ps.  cxivi.  7). 

(8)  When  dressing:  “  .  .  .  who  clothest  the  naked”  (Ps. 
cxivi.  8). 

(9)  When  standing  erect:  “  .  .  .  who  raisest  up  those  that 
are  bowed  down  ”  (compare  “  Malakot  Gedolot,”  ed.  Hildeshei- 
mer,  p.  77).  When  sitting  up:  “  Who  liftest  up  those  that  are 
low  ”  (ib.). 

(10)  When  stepping  upon  the  ground:  ”...  who  spreadest 
forth  the  earth  above  the  waters”  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  0). 

(11)  On  stepping  forth  to  walk:  ’  .  .  .  who  hast  made  firm 
the  steps  of  man  ”  (Ps.  xxxvii.  23). 

(Ill)  When  putting  on  shoes:  ”...  who  hath  supplied  me 
wiili  every  want.” 

(13)  When  girding  the  belt  about  oneself:  .  .  .  who  gird- 
est  Israel  with  might  ”  (Jer.  xiii.  11;  Ps.  xlv.  7). 

(14)  When  putting  on  a  head-covering :  ”...  who  crownest 

Israel  with  glory”  (Isa.  lxi.  10;  =  “glory,”  name  for 

miter). 

(The  following  alternative  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  is 
disallowed  in  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  xlvi.  0:  ”... 
who  givest  strength  to  the  weary.”) 

(15)  When  washing  the  face:  ”...  who  removest  sleep 
from  mine  eyes  and  slumber  from  mine  eyelids.” 

Here  follows  a  prayer  for  a  day  free  from  sin  and  temptation 
and  graced  by  favor  of  God  and  man,  which  closes  thus :  ”  .  .  . 
who  bestowest  loving-kindness”  (late  addition,  “upon  Thy 
people  Israel  ”). 

(lb)  Every  one  must  offer  three  benedictions  daily,  namely: 
”...  who  hast  made  me  an  Israelite  (or  who  hast  not  made 
me  a  heathen)”;  ”...  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman”; 
”...  who  hast  not  made  me  a  slave  [or  a  boor]  ”  (Tosef., 
Ber.  vii.  18;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  2,  p.  13b;  Men.  43b;  “Halakot  Gedo¬ 
lot, ”  p.  77.  Persian  and  Greek  parallels  are  given  by  Joel,  “  Blicko 
in dieReligionsgeschiehte,” i.  ill):  Kaufmann,  “ Monatsschrift,” 
pp.  14-18).  For  woman  the  benediction  is  substituted:  ”... 
Who  hast  made  me  according  to  Thy  will.” 

The  following  benediction  adopted  in  the  Prayer-Book  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  2,  preserved  in  full  in  Yalkut,  Wa’etha- 
nan,  830,  offered  by  the  angels  at  the  time  when  the  ShennP  is 
recited  by  Israel :  “Thou  wast  one  ere  the  world  was  created; 
Thou  hast  been  the  same  since  the  world  hath  been  created. 
Thou  art  the  same  in  this  world  and  the  same  in  the  world  to 
1893,  come.  Sanctify  Thy  name  through  those  that  sanctify  it, 

.  .  .  who  sanctiflest  Thy  name  among  the  multitudes.” 

1 17)  Before  and  after  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  service:  Baruk:  siik-Amak  and  Yisiitarbah. 

(18,  19)  Before  reading  SheimPin  the  morning,  “Yozer  Or” 
and  ah  aha  li  Rahhaii. 

(20)  After  Shema\  Emet  we-Yazib. 

(31-39)  The  ”  ’Amidah,”  seven  (or  eighteen,  increased  later 
on  to  nineteen),  benedictions,  consisting  of  three  principal 
benedictions  of  praise  at  the  beginning,  three  at  the  close,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  (on  week-days;  on  Sabbath  and  holy  days 
only  one)  inserted  in  the  middle  (see  Siikmoxk  ‘Esre).  In 
case  of  need  one  benediction,  Habinenu.  containing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  twelve,  is  offered  as  substitute  for  week-days  also 
(Ber.  29a), 

(40)  Before  the*  reading  from  the  Law  two  different  bene¬ 
dictions  were  in  use  in  the  third  century,  and  both  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Prayer-Book;  one  beginning,  ”...  whoteach- 
est  the  Law  to  Thy  people  Israel,”  and  ending  with,  ”...  who 
hast  commanded  us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  words  of  the 
Law  ”  ;  the  other,  ”...  who  hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples 
and  hast  given  us  Thy  Law,”  and  closing  with,  ”...  who 
ga vest  the  Law.”  After  the  reading:  ”...  who  hast  given 
us  the  Law  of  truth  and  hast  planted  everlasting  life  in  our 


midst”;  and  closing  with,  ”...  who  gavest  the  Law”  (see 
Ber.  lib;  “  Masseket  Soferim,”  xiii.  8) . 

(41)  The  benediction  ”  Hashkibenu  ”  in  the  evening  prayer 
lias  been  mentioned  above ;  this  is  followed  on  week-days  by  : 

(42)  “  Baruk  Adonay  le-'Olam,”  Psalm  verses  corresponding  to 
the  “Baruk  she-Amar,”  which  are  concluded  with  the  bene¬ 
diction  referring  to  the  Messianic,  kingdom :  “  .  .  .  the  King 
who  will  reign  forever  and  aye  over  all  His  creatures.” 

(43)  Before  and  after  the  recitation  of  Ha  i.lel  as  mentioned 
above. 

(44)  “Miisaf  ”  consists  of  seven  benedictions,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  of  New- Year,  which  has  three  more. 

(45)  The  benedictions  before  and  after  the  Ha  eta  raii,  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

(4(5)  To  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  belong  the  bene¬ 
diction  before  atid  that  after  the  recitation  of  the  Megillah  or 
scroll  of  the  Book  of  Esther  on  Purim  (Meg.  21b). 

(47)  The  benediction  over  the  reading  of  the  four  scrolls— 
Canticles,  on  Passover;  Ruth,  on  SlmbiPot;  Ecclesiastes,  on 
Sukkot  ;  and  Lamentations,  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  mentioned  in 
**  Masseket  Soferim,”  xiv.  3,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  has  also 
the  benediction  over  the  reading  of  the  Hagiographa  (ib.  4). 

(48,  49)  On  putting  on  the  tallit  and  the  tetillin  on  the  arm  and 
the  forehead  respectively  (Ber. (50b;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  2, 14a :  Tosef., 
Ber.  vii.  10;  and  Men.  3(ia,  42b). 

(50)  Benediction  for  the  Aaronites  when  they  offer  the  priestly 
benediction  (Sotah39a). 

(51)  On  kindling  the  lights  on  Sabbath  and  festival  eve 
(“Yad,”  Shabbat,  v.  1;  Hagahot  Maimuni  referring  to  Yer. 
Ber.  ix.) ;  see  Blessing,  Priestly. 

(52)  On  kindling  the  Hanukkah  lights,  with  the  additional 
benediction :  ”  .  .  .  who  hast  done  wonders  to  our  fathers  in 
days  of  old  at  this  season  ”  (Shah.  23a). 

(53,  54)  Kiddusii  and  Haupalaii,  q.v. 

(55-452)  Oil  affixing  a  Mezczah  to  a  doorpost:  ”...  who 
hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments  and  enjoined  us  to 
affix  the  Mezuzah.”  Similarly,  on  building  the  battlement  for 
the  roof  prescribed  in  Dent.  xxii.  8;  on  the  consecration  of  the 
H allaii,  or  Terumah:  on  the  *Erub;  at  the  performance  of 
the  ritual  slaughtering,  and  the  covering  of  the  blood,  special 
blessings  are  said,  as  also  at  the  removal  of  the  leavened  bread 
before  Passover  and  the  eating  of  the  Mazzaii  :  at  the  counting 
of  the  days  of  ‘Omer  ;  at  the  preparation  for  and  first  entering 
into  the  Sukkaii  ;  on  the  blowing  of  the  Shofarou  New-Year’s 
Day;  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  ablution  of  persons  and 
vessels  (lrer.  Ber.  ix.  2,  p.  14a :  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  9-10:  “Yad,” 
Berakot,  xi.;  Baer’s  Prayer-Book,  pp.  570-571;  Ber.  51a). 

((53,  64)  On  betrothal  and  marriage,  see  Betrothal  and 
Marriage. 

(65)  On  circumcision,  see  Circumcision. 

(66)  On  redeeming  the  first-born,  see  Pidyon  ha-Bex. 

(67)  Over  the  mourners’ meal  (Ket.  8b),  see  Funeral  Rites. 

(68)  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  season,  or  of  any  joyous  event  in 
one’s  life;  “  .  .  .  who  hast  kept  us  in  life  and  preserved  us  and 

permitted  us  to  reach  this  season.” 

Thanks-  (69)  Blessing  over  the  bread:  “  .  .  .  who 

giving  for  hast  brought  forth  bread  from  the  earth” 
Enjoyments.  (Ber.  vi.  1,  38a,  after  Ps.  civ.  14). 

(70)  Over  the  wine ;  ”...  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  (Ber.  vi.  1). 

(71)  Over  food  other  than  bread  prepared  of  flour :  ”...  who 
hast  created  various  kinds  of  food  ”  (Ber.  36b). 

(72)  On  eating  fruit  which  grows  on  trees :  “  .  -  -  who  hast 
created  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ”  (Ber.  vi.  1). 

(73)  On  eating  fruit  which  grows  on  the  ground  :  “  .  .  .  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  ground  ”  (Ber.  vi.  1). 

(74)  After  having  finished  the  meal,  see  Grace  after  Meal. 

(75)  A  benediction  containing  in  abridged  form  three  of  the 
usual  graces  after  meals,  after  having  eaten  such  fruits  as  the 
Holv  Land  is  especially  blessed  with,  such  as  grapes,  dates,  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  or  after  having  taken  wine  or  partaken  of 
other  food  than  bread. 

(7(5)  On  eating  food  that  does  not  grow  on  the  ground,  or  drink¬ 
ing  water,  or  other  liquor :  by  whose  word  all  things 

have  been  made  to  exist  ”  (Ber.  vi.  3).  _ 

(77)  After  partaking  of  any  of  these,  or  of  fruit:  1  •  •  • 
hast  created  beings  and  what  they  need.  For  all  that  Thou 
hast  created  to  sustain  therewith  the  life  of  each  living  being, 
blessed  be  He  who  Iivest  forever”  (Ber.  vi.  S;  Tos.  iv.  16  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  Tarfon,  before  the  eating,  Yer.  Ber.  10b).  In 
Yer.  Ber.  7.C.,  and  Tosef.  Ber.  iv.  4  other  benedictions  over  spe¬ 
cial  kinds  of  food  are  given ;  but  these  were  not  adopted  by  the 
casuists. 

(78)  On  smelling :  “  Blessed  art  Thou  who  hast  created  fra- 
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grant  woods,"  “fragrant  spices,”  and  “fragrant  oils,”  “odor¬ 
ous  plants,”  and  “odorous  fruits”  (Ber.  43b). 

(79)  On  seeing  ligbrnhig,  falling  stars,  lofty  mountains,  groat 
deserts' (also  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  twenty- 
eight  years),  or  the  sky  in  all  its  beauty: 
TJpon  Seeing’  “  .  .  -  Who  hast  made  Creation  ”  (Ber.  ix. 2 ; 

Natural  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  6 :  Ber.  59b). 

Plienomena.  (80)  On  hearing  thunder,  or  witnessing  an 
earthquake  or  hurricane :  “  .  .  .  whose  might 
and  power  till  the  world  ”  (Ber.  ix.  2). 

(81)  At  the  sight  of  the  sea  :  “  .  .  .  who  hast  made  the  great 
sea”  (ib,) . 

(82)  On  seeing  blossoms  budding  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring:  “  .  .  .  who  hast  made  Thy  world  lacking  in  naught, 
but  hast  produced  goodly  creatures  and  goodly  trues  wherewith 
to  give  delight  to  the  children  of  men  ”  (Ber.  43b ;  K.  H.  11a). 

(83)  On  seeing  beautiful  persons,  trees,  or  animals :  “  . . .  who 
hast  such  as  these  in  the  world  ”  (Ber.  58b  ;  Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  4). 

(84)  On  seeing  strangely  formed  beings  such  as  giants  and 
dwarfs,  or  elephants  and  apes  :  “  .  .  .  who  varies!  the  forms  of 
Thy  creatures  ”  (Ber.  he.;  Tos.  vii.  5). 

(85)  On  seeing  persons  stricken  with  blindness,  lameness,  or 
loathsome  diseases,  or  holy  places  in  a  state  of  desolation,  or  on 
hearing  evil  tidings:  “  .  .  .  the  true  Judge”  (Ber.  ix.  2 
and  l.c.). 

(86)  On  hearing  good  tidings  or  witnessing  joy :  “  .  .  .  who 
art  good  and  dispenses!  good  ”  (Ber.  he.). 

(87)  On  seeing  the  rainbow :  “  .  .  .  who  rememberest  the 
covenant,  art  faithful  to  Thy  covenant,  and  keepest  Thy  prom¬ 
ise”  (Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  5 ;  a  composite  prayer,  see  Ber.  59b). 

(88)  On  seeing  holy  places  restored  after  long  desolation : 
“  .  .  .  who  reestablishes!  the  border  of  the  widow  ”  (Ber.  58b, 
after  Prow  xv.  25) . 

(89)  On  seeing  a  friend  after  a  year’s  separation :  “  .  .  .  wlio 
revivest  the  dead”  (Ber.  58b ;  compare  Pirke  It.  El.  xxxi.). 
When  restored  from  a  dangerous  sickness :  “  .  .  .  Blessed  he 

the  Merciful  who  gave  Thee  back  to  us  and 
On  Seeing-  not  to  the  earth  ”  (Ber.  54b). 

Remarkable  (90)  On  seeing  a  scholar  or  sage  of  disti no- 
Persons.  tion :  ”...  who  hast  imparted  of  Thy  wis¬ 
dom  to  flesh  and  blood  ”  (ih.). 

(91)  On  seeing  a  king  or  ruler  of  a  country  :  ki  .  .  .  who  hast 
imparted  of  Thy  glory  to  flesh  and  blood  ”  (ib.). 

(92)  On  seeing  the  myriads  of  Israel  gathered  together: 
“  Blessed  be  He  who  k  no  west  the  secret  thoughts  of  all  these” 
(Ber.  lx.). 

(93)  After  having  escaped  perils,  see  Gomel  Benshen. 

(94)  On  entering  a  burial-ground :  ”  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
hath  formed  von  in  judgment,  and  nourished  and  sustained  you 
in  judgment,  and  hath  brought  death  on  you  in  judgment.  He 
knoweth  the  number  of  you  in  judgment  and  will  hereafter  re¬ 
store  you  to  life  in  judgment,  .  .  .  who  revivest  the  dead  ” 
(Ber.  58b). 


“  Examen  voor  den  Nieuw  mm  tc  Nemen  Modi  of 
Besnijdcr  der  Israel.  Kinderen.  Hierbij  Gedeolte- 
lijlc  liet  Manned jk  lid  Ontlecd,  ook  Leersame  Be- 
schrijving  der  Besnijdenis  en  Girct.ua  Umone  Opera¬ 
tic  ...  in  Ymgcn  en  Antwoorden.” 

BUU, too rai’iiy :  M.  Roest,  ^DDn  no,  p.  202,  n.  2801,  Amster¬ 
dam,  18(58;  G.  A.  Kolmt,  in  Publication; s  of  I  he  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  iii.  131,  iv.  7. 

a.  G.  A.  K. 

BENEDIKT,  EDMUND:  Austrian  juris!  ; 
bom  at  Ddbiing,  near  Vienna,  Oct.  (>,  1851,  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  after 
graduation  became  the  publisher  of  the  “  Juristische 
Blatter.  ”  In  addition  to  his  editorial  labors  lie  wrote : 
“lie form  des  Schadenrechts  bci  Ehrenbeleidigun- 
gen,”  1885;  “Reformation  der  Konkursordnung,” 
1887 ;  “Eintlussdes  Seliwurgericlits  auf  das  Materi- 
cllc  Strafreclit,  ”  1888;  and  “  Bcmerkungen  uber  das 
Urhcberrecht  und  den  Gestitzentwurf  der  Oesterrei- 
chischen  Regierung,”  1893. 

Bibliography :  Kurschner.  Deulschcr  Lit erat ur-Kalender, 
1898,  p.  75;  lifdl,  p.  78. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BENEDIKT,  MORITZ :  German  journalist, 
publisher,  and  editor  of  the  Vienna  “Neue  Freie 
Presse  ” ;  born  at  Gnatschitz,  Moravia,  May  27,  1849. 
On  attaining  his  majority  lie  chose  journalism  as  a 
profession,  contributing  with  considerable  success 
to  various  dailies  and  periodicals  in  Germany.  In 
1872  lie  joined  the  staff  of  the  “Neue  Freie  Presse,” 
becoming  editor  of  the  economic  sect  ion  in  1879.  The 
two  years  following  he  devoted  to  the  publication 
!  of  a  series  of  articles  on  economic,  commercial,  and 
financial  subjects,  which  articles  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention.  In  18S0  lie  became  chief  editor. 

Bibliography  :  Das  (feist  iye  Wien,  p.  27 ;  Kolmt.  BerUhmte 
Israelii ischc  Manner  uml  Frauen,  xii,  p.  139;  Kurschner, 
Dcutschcr  Lit.  Kalendar ,  p.  78. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BENEDIKT,  MORIZ :  Austrian  neurologist; 
bom  at  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  July  6,  1835.  Upon 
liis  graduation  from  the  University  of  Vienna, 


(95)  On  seeing  a  place  where  a  miracle  happened  to  Israel  of 
old :  “  .  .  .  who  hast  performed  miracles  for  our  fathers  at 
this  place  °  (Ber.  ix.  1). 

(96)  On  seeing  a  place  from  which  idolatrous  practises  have 
been  removed:  “  .  .  .  who  hast  removed  idolatry  from  this 
place”  (ib.).  On  seeing  a  place  where  idolatry  is  practised: 
”...  who  showest  long-suffering  to  those  who  transgress  Thy 
will  ”  (Ber.  57b). 

(97)  On  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  see  New  Moon. 

Bibliography  :  Scfer  Ahudrahim;  Maimonides.  Tad  ha-JJa- 
zakah ,  Bcrakot  *,  Baer,  ‘ Ahodat  Tisracl ;  S.  Singer,  Daily 
Prayer-Book ,  pp.  287-292;  Laudshuth,  Hey  yon  Lcb ;  M. 
Bloch,  Institutioncn  ties  Judenthums,  1884 ;  I.  H.  Weiss,  in 
Kobak’s  Jcschurun ,  1804,  ii.  part  1,  pp.  37-44. 

A.  K. 

BENEBICTUS,  COENRAAD  :  "  Mohel  ”  and 
surgeon  at  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  about.  1830. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  nor  of  his  literary  activ¬ 
ity  other  than  the  bare  fact  that  he  published  at  Para¬ 
maribo  in  1830  ( ?)  a  tract  describing  the  operation 
of  circumcision,  together  with  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  for  use  in  examining  candidates  for 
the  office  of  mohel.  The  book  is  extremely  rare. 
The  Hebrew  quotations  occurring  in  the  text  are 
tilled  in  by  the  author  in  his  own  writing,  as  there 
was  probably  no  Hebrew  type  to  be  had  in  Para¬ 
maribo  at  that  time.  The  title  of  the  book  is 


where  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  under 
Hyrtl,  Briteke,  Skoda. 

Oppolzer,  Arlt,  and 
Rokitansky,  lie  re¬ 
ceived,  in  1859,  tin- 

degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  surgery ; 
and  immediately  en¬ 

listed  in  the  Austrian 
army — the  war  then 
going  on  with  France 
and  Italy  demanding 
the  services  of  surgeon- 
volunteers.  At  the 

close  of  the  campaign  that  was  so  disastrous  to 
Austria,  Benedikt  was  appointed  pri vat-docent  at 

the  University  of  Vienna,  first  delivering  lectures 
on  electrotherapeutics  and  later  adding  a  course  on 
neuropathy. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  186(1.  Austria  became  in¬ 
volved  in  another  Avar,  this  time  with  Prussia  and 
Italy,  and  Benedikt  again  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  army.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  short  but 
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bloody  contest  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  dual  state  of  Austria-Hungary,  Benedikt, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Cisleithania  (that  is,  Austria  as 
distinct  from  Hungary),  was,  in  18(58,  offered  a  chair 
of  neurology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  has 
remained  in  that  position  to  the  present  time,  serving 
also  as  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  poli¬ 
clinic  of  the  Austrian  metropolis. 

The  greater  part  of  Benedikt’s  professional  work 
appertains  undoubtedly  to  the  domains  of  neurop¬ 
athy  and  electrotherapeutics,  but  while  his  inves¬ 
tigations  in  this  special  held  form  an  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  medical 
world,  they  in  no  way  overshadow  his  researches  in 
other  lines,  especially  his  important 
A  Pioneer  psychological  and  anthropological 
Grim-  studies  with  regard  to  criminals.  In- 
inologist.  deed,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  modern  criminology, 
which  seeks  to  base  its  theories  directly  on  anthro¬ 
pological  and  psychological  data. 

Among  his  contributions  to  the  study  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  diseases  the  following  deserve  first- 
mention:  “Electrotherapie,”  Vienna,  1868;  and 
“ Nervenpathologie  und  Electrotherapie,”  Leipsic, 
1874-75— two  treatises  embodying  the  lectures  de¬ 
livered  by  Benedikt  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
In  the  field  of  psychology,  botli  normal  and  patho¬ 
logical,  two  works  from  his  pen  have  met  with 
marked  success;  namely,  “Seelcnkunde  des  Men- 
schen”  (also  translated  into  Polish)  and  “  Hypno- 
tismus  und  Suggestion  ”  (also  in  Italian). 

Among  his  anthropological  studies  dealing  for  the 
greater  part  with  cramometric  and  cranioscopic  in¬ 
vestigations,  especially  with  regard  to  criminals, 
may  he  mentioned  “  Ivraniometrie  und  Kephalo- 
metrie  ”  (also  in  French).  Another  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  modern  criminology— namely,  his 
“  Anatomische  Studien  an  Verbrechergehirncn.  ” 
Vienna,  1876— has  been  translated  into  English  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Studies  on  the  Brains  of  Criminals.” 

Besides  the  above-named  larger  works,  Benedikt 
has  contributed  a  great  number  of  important  pa¬ 
pers  on  anthropology;  on  normal, 
Wide  comparative,  and  pathological  anat- 
Range  of  omy;  on  physiology  and  neurology: 

Con-  on  normal,  pathological,  and  criminal 
tributions.  psychology;  on  ophthalmology  and 
otiatrics.  Among  these- contributions, 
scattered  throughout  various  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  the  following  are  noteworthy : 

“  Experimen telle  Studien  liber  die  Wirkung  von 
Jod,  etc.,  auf’s  Nervensystem,”  in  “  Jahrbucli  der 
Gesellschaft  der  Acrzte,”  Vienna,  1861;  “Beitrage 
zur  Neuropatliologisclien  Casuistik,”  in  “Deutsches 
Archiv  fur  Klinische  Medicin,”  ix.  and  xiii. ;  “Zur 
Pathologischen  Anatomie  der  Lyssa,”  in  “Virchow’s 
Archiv,”  l.\iv.;  Ixxii.  (and  in  the  “Wiener  Medic. 
Presse,”  1874);  “Ueber  die  Innervation  des  Plex. 
Choroid.  Inf.,”  ib.,  lix. ;  “Zur  Lelire  der  Ent- 
zi'indlichen  Kernwucberung,”  in  “  Central bl.  fur 
Medic.  Wisaensch. ,  ”  1874 ;  “  Zur  Lelire  des  Raubthier- 
t-ypus  am  Menschlichen  Gehirne,”  ib.  1876;  “Der 
Hinterhauptstypus  der  Saugethiere,  ”  ib.  1877; 


“Zur  Frage  des  Vierwindungstypus,”  ib.  1880; 
“Ueber  Lympliorrkagie  in  Granulardesintegra- 
tion,”  in  “  Mittheilungen  des  Aerztlichen  Vereins,” 
Vienna,  1874;  “Ueber  Katalepsie  und  Mesmeris- 
mus,”  in  “  Wiener  Kliuik,”  1880 ;  “  Zur  Lehre  von  der 
Localisation  der  Gehirnfunctionen,”  ib .  1888;  “Die 
Elcktricitat  in  der  Medicin,”^.  1884;  Ueber  Einige 
Grundformeln  des  Neuropathologischen  Denkens,” 
ib.  1886.  A  number  of  important  papers,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Wiener  Medic. 
Presse,”  between  the  years  1869  and  1882,  deal  with 
neuropathic  cases  observed  by  Benedikt,  and  with 
electrotlierapeutic  methods,  either 
Ophthal-  demonstrated  or  invented  by  him. 
mology,  Among  his  contributions  to  ophtlial- 
Otia tries,  mology  and  otiatrics  should  be  men- 
Physics.  tioned:  “Studien  liber  Augenmus- 
kellahmungen,”  in  “Grafe’s  Archiv,” 
vol.  x.;  “  Der  Daltonismus  bei  Sehnervenatrophie, ” 
ib.;  “Die  Theorie  der  Neurotinotis,”  in  “Pester 
•Medic.  Presse,”  1867;  “Hornerven,”  in  “Wiener 
Medic.  Presse,”  1870. 

Benedikt  has  also  labored  in  the  field  of  pure 
physics,  and  among  the  man}"  papers  that  have 
appeared  over  his  name  in  the  “  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Wiener  K.  K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  ” 
for  1857  are:  “ Ueber  die  Aenderung  des  Magnetis- 
mus  Durch  Reibungselectricitat ”  and  “Ueber  die 
Abliangigkeit  des  Electrisclien  Leitungswider- 
standes  von  der  Grosse  und  Dauer  des  Stromes.” 
In  the  second  of  these  papers  the  author  announces, 
for  the  first  time,  the  fact  discovered  by  him,  that 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  affected  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  itself. 

In  the  midst  of  his  various  professional  duties  and 
extensive  scientific  research,  Benedikt  found  time  to 
write  on  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  on  moral  philosophy  and  esthetics— his  arti¬ 
cles  appearing  in  French,  Italian,  and  English,  as 
well  as  in  German.  At  the  beginning 
Politics,  of  his  professional  career  Benedikt 
Ethics,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mod- 
Literature.  era  literature,  and  his  first  published 
work  was  one  on  dramatic  art  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  written  while  he  was  still  a  medical  student 
at  the  university,  entitled  “Studien  liber  Oester- 
reichische  Dramatisclie  Dichter,”  Vienna,  1854. 
Benedikt  is  a  champion  of  woman’s  rights,  and  was 
the  first  male  president  of  the  Ve rein  fur  Erwei- 
terte  Frauenbildung  in  Vienna.  His  valuable  pro¬ 
fessional  services  have  been  recognized  by  different 
governments  as  well  as  by  numerous  scientific 
bodies.  A  recipient  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  (i honoris 
causa)  from  several  prominent  universities,  he  has 
also  been  decorated  with  various  orders  and  crosses. 
He  is  corresponding  member  of  the  academies  of 
medicine  of  Paris  and  of  Rome,  and  member  of  a 
great  many  medical  and  scientific  societies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Bibliography:  Bioaraphisches  Lexicon  der  Hervorragen- 
den  Acrztc  Alter  Zeitcn  und  Timer,  edited  by  Wermeli  and 
Hirscli,  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1SS-4-SS;  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  m 
Das  Gcist  w  Wien ,  Vienna,  1S93 ;  and  private  sources. 

g  A.  S.  C. 

BENEDIKT,  RUDOLPH;  Austrian  chemist; 
bom  at  Dobling  July  12,  1852;  died  in  Vienna  Feb. 
6  1896.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  (High 
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School)  of  Vienna,  'where  iu  1872  lie  was  appointed 
an  assistant  lecturer  of  technical  chemistry.  In  1876 
he  was  nominated  to  a  similar  post  in  connection 
with  the  studies  in  analytical  chemistry,  and  in  1890 
was  appointed  full  professor.  His  principal  work 
is  “  Die  Kiinstlichen  Farbstoif e,  ”  1883.  Among  his 
articles  in  technical  journals  are:  “  Ueber  Salze  uiul 
Borsaure,”  in  “  Vortrag,  Gegeben  in  der  Deutschen 
Uiemischen  Gesellschaft,”  Berlin,  1874;  and  “ITalo- 
genderivate  ”  in  “Sitzung-Bericht  der  Kais.  Akade- 
mie  der  Wissenschaften,”  Vienna,  1884. 

:  Poggendorf,  BUm.-LU .  Handwovtcrhueh . 


BENET ,  MORDECAI B.  ABRAHAM  (MAR¬ 
CUS  BENEDICT)  :  Talmudist  and  chief  rabbi 
of  Moravia;  born  in  1753  at  Csurgo,  a  small  vil 
lage  in  the  county  of  Stuhlweissenburg,  Hungary: 
died  at  Carlsbad  Aug.  12,  1829.  As  Benet’s  parents 
were  very  poor  and  consequently  unable  to  engage 
a  teacher,  they  sent  their  son  when  only  live  years  old 
to  his  grandmother  at  Nikolsburg.  There  Gabriel 
Markbreiter  provided  for  the  tuition  of  the  gifted 
child  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Ittingen,  Alsace,  the  rabbi  of  which  place  was  Mark- 
breiter’s  brother-in-law.  The  latter  became  Benet- \s 


teacher,  and  took  great  delight  in  his 
A  Gifted  pupil’s  wonderful  development.  At 
Child.  Benet’s  “bar  mizwali”  (religious  ma¬ 
jority)  celebration  his  teacher  showed 
the  guests,  to  their  great  astonishment,  three  of  the 
boy’s  manuscripts— a  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah, 
and  novellas  on  the  Talmud. 

From  his  thirteenth  to  his  fifteenth  year  Benet  de¬ 
voted  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
mentaries  and  of  the 
Haggadah  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash  ;  and  his 
strictly  halakic  studies 
he  completed  later  in 
theyeshibah  of  Joseph 
Steinhard  at  Fiirth, 
where  lie  remained 
three  years.  He  then 
went  as  a  “liaber”  to 
Prague,  where  MeYr 
Karpeles  started  a  pri¬ 
vate  u  klaus  ”  for  him  ; 
and  though  Ezekiel  Landau  conducted  a  large  yeshi- 
bah  in  the  same  city,  a  number  of  able  Talmudists 
came  daily  to  hear  Benet’s  discourses.  After  stay¬ 
ing  at  Prague  two  years  he  married  Sarah  Finkel 
(died  1828),  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  well-to-do 
citizen  of  Furtli,  and  settled  at  Nikolsburg  (1773),  and 
within  a  year  was  made  “ab  bet  din  ”  (ecclesiastical 
assessor).  Thirteen  years  later  he  accepted  the  rab¬ 
binate  at  Lundenburg  in  Moravia,  which  he  held  for 
six  months,  when  he  resigned  to  become  rabbi  at 
Schlossberg,  Hungary.  His  stay  in  his  native  coun- 
tffT  was  short;  and  in  1789  he  was  made  rabbi  of 
Nikolsburg  and  chief  rabbi  of  Moravia.  Later  on 
he  received  offers  also  from  Presburg  and  Cracow, 


Mordecai  Benet. 


but  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  congregation, 
he  remained  at  Nikolsburg.  Overstudy,  however, 
had  brought  on  a  nervous  affection  in  his  youth, 
which  clung  to  him  throughout,  life,  and  was  the 
cause 'of  his  death,  which,  as  stated,  took  place  at 
Carlsbad,  whither  be  had  gone  for  treatment.  His 
body  was  buried  temporarily  at  Lichtenstadt,  near 
Carlsbad,  but  seven  months  later  was  permanently 
interred  at  Nikolsburg  in  accordance  with  his  will. 

Although  Benet’s  works  are  neither  numerous  nor 
exhaustive,  they  are  among  the  classic  products  of 
Talmudic  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
are  (1)  “  Biur  Mordecai 77  (The  Commentary  of  Morde¬ 
cai),  Vienna,  1813,  a  commentary  on 
His  Works.  Mordecai  b.  Hillel’s  compendium; 

(2)  “  Mageu  Abot”  (Shield  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers),  Zolkiev,  1835,  a  treatise  on  the  forty-nine 
acts  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath ;  (3)  “  liar  lia-Mor 55 
(Mountain  of  Myrrh),  responsa,  with  allusion  to  the 
rabbinical  explanation  of  the  name  “  Mordecai  ”  by 
“Mara  dakya”  (=  pure  myrrh);  (4)  “Parashat  Mor¬ 
decai  ”  (The  Explanations  of  Mordecai),  Szigeth, 
1889,  responsa;  and  (5)  “Tekclot  Mordecai”  (Mor¬ 
decai  *s  Purple  Garment),  Lemberg,  1892,  halakic 
and  liaggadic  discourses. 

All  these  works  clearly  show  Benet’s  keenness, 
i  wide  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature,  and,  what 
is  still  more  important,  his  logical  and  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  method.  In  contrast  to  his  friends  Moses  Sofer 
and  Akiba  Eger,  who  were  casuists,  Benet  avoided 
casuistry  in  discussing  involved  halakic  questions; 
gaining  his  ends  by  means  of  a  purely  critical  ex¬ 
planation  and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  An  excellent  example  of  Benet’s  criticism  is 
his  letter  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  Zebi  Hirsch 
Levin,  whom  he  tries  to  convince  of  the  spuriousness 
of  the  collection  of  responsa  “  Besamim  Bosh.  ”  This 
collection  was  published  by  Saul  Behltx,  Levin’s 
son,  as  the  work  of  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (“Parashat  Mor¬ 
decai,”  No.  5;  “ Literaturblatt  des  Orients,”  v.  53, 
55,  140).  A  comparison  of  Benet’s  criticism  on  the 
work  withZunz ’s  remarks  on  it( “  Ritus,  ” pp.  226-228) 
can  not  fail  to  excite  admiration  of  Benet’s  method. 

Benet’s  works  differ  in  other  respects  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  While  his  style  is  clear  and 
elegant,  and  his  language  a  pure  He- 
Superiority  brew,  the  style  of  his  colleagues  is  • 
of  confused  and  barbarous,  and  their  lan- 
His  Style,  guage  an  incorrect  Hebrew  mixed 
with  the  corrupt  Aramaic  found  in 
rabbinical  literature.  Moreover,  Benet’s  attitude 
toward  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  his  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  was  exceptional,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
his  knowledge  of  modern  thought  (compare  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Zebi  Hirsch  Levin  in  “  Literaturblatt  des  Ori¬ 
ents,”  v.  54).  These  characteristics  gave  him  an 
independent  position  in  the  struggle  between  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  the  so-called  “spirit  of  enlightenment.” 

Though  Benet’s  course  in  this  struggle  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  early  training  and  station  in  life, 
he  was  probabty  the  only  orthodox 
Benet  and  rabbi  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
the  Reform  new  current  of  thought  into  which 
Movement.  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews  were  being 
drawn  at  that  time.  He  knew  the 
enemy  that  confronted  him,  and  realized  the  futility 
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of  employing  for  defense  the  rusty  weapons  of  tlie 
Talmud.  It  is  true,  lie  avoided  tlie  name  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  in  liis  approbation  (dated  Nov.  8,  1810)  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  translation;  but  the  very  fact  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible  at  all 
shows  that  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  men  like 
Moses  Sofer.  He  opposed  the  attempted  reforms  of 
Aaron  Chorin  ;  but  he  did  it  quietly  and  temperately, 
contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that  something 
more  than  philosophical  study  is  required  to  decide 
theological  questions. 

Frequently  Benet  showed  an  insight  lacking  in 
liis  opponents.  In  his  memorial  to  the  government 
on  the  education  of  rabbis  (printed  in  “Toledot  Mor¬ 
decai,”  pp.  85-37),  he  remarked  that  if  the  course  of 
studies  which  the  gymnasium  demanded  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  all  other  professions  were  required  of  a 
rabbinical  candidate,  the  latter  would  be  fit  for  any¬ 
thing  except  the  rabbinate.  Still,  far 
Views  on  from  objecting  to  a  secular  education 
Education,  for  rabbis,  as  he  was  understood  to  do 
(see  L5w,  “  Gesammelte  Schriften,”  ii. 
190  et  neq.),  he  favored  it;  but  he  thought  that  a 
rabbi  should  first  of  all  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  matters;  and  he  proposed  that  a  rab¬ 
binical  candidate  should  devote  his  time  chiefly  to 
Jewish  subjects  until  his  eighteenth  year.  Ilis 
opinions  concerning  the  duties  of  a  rabbi,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  children,  show 
the  strong  influence  that  modern  views  had  upon 
him.  He  wrote  a  catechism  for  religious  instruction 
and  submitted  it  in  manuscript  to  the  government. 
To  judge  from  the  letter  accompanying  it,  Benet’s 
views  on  the  education  of  the  young  were  sensible 
and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  Benet,  conscientiously  opposing  the 
new  tendency,  declared  every  reform  in  religious 
observance  to  be  wrong  and  harmful.  Tiius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  government  concerning  the  introduction 
of  German  into  divine  service  (ib.  pp.  88-42),  lie 
wrote  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  Hebrew.  His 
attitude  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  many 
years  later,  Zacharias  Frankel  used  the 
Opposes  same  arguments  in  the  convention  of 
Religious  rabbis  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845 ; 
Reform,  and  events  have  proved  the  truth  of 
the  prophecy  made  by  Benet,  that  if  the 
prayers  are  said  in  another  language  few  Jews  will 
care  to  study  Hebrew,  and  familiarity  with  the  He¬ 
brew  Scripture  will  gradually  cease. 

Although  Benet  was  independent  in  his  attitude, 
his  learning  and  high  character  gained  for  him  many 
faithful  friends  among  young  and  old.  Even  tlie  Ha- 
sidim  respected  him ;  and  Baer  Schneiersolm,  the  so- 
called  “middle  rabbi,”  speaks  highly  of  him  in  a 
letter  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  L.  Sossnitz  of  New 
York.  Compare  also  Weiss,  “  Zikrouotai,  ”  pp.  77-81. 

The  communities  of  Lichtenstadt  and  Nikolsburg 
contended  for  the  honor  of  interring  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains;  and  the  dispute  which  later  arose  over  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  was  fought  with  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  learning,  and  figures  in  theresponsa  literature 
of  the  time. 

Bibliography  :  J.  A.  Benet,  Toledot  Mordecai  Benet ,  Buda¬ 
pest,  1832;  Berditsche\vsk5r,  in  Ha-Asif,  1887,  iv.  01-05; 


Ehrentbeil,  Judischc  Charaktcrbihlcr ;  1807 ;  Kaufmann,  m 

Ha-Asif,  v.  129  ct  scq.;  Furfch,  Sippurim ,  ii.  201-208. 

L.  G. 

BENET  (BENEDICT),  NAPHTAEI  BEN 
MORDECAI :  Author  and  rabbi;  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  October,  1857,  at 
Schafa,  Moravia,  where  he  was  rabbi.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  “Berit  Melah” 
(Covenant  of  Salt),  Prague,  1816,  a  collection  and 
explanation  of  the  precepts  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  salting  the  meat,  in  order  to  remove  the  blood 
(Yoreh  De'ah,  69-78);  (2)  “Misped  Gadol”  (Great 
Mourning),  Vienna,  1830,  a  eulogy  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Mordecai  Benet ;  (3)  “Emunat  Yisrael” 
(Israel's  Faith),  Prague,  1832,  a  Jewish  catechism  in 
Hebrew  and  German;  (4)  “Imre  Sliefer”  (Goodly 
Words,  Gen.  xlix.  21),  Presburg,  1840,  a  funeral 
oration  on  Moses  Sofer;  (5)  “Torat  Dat  Mosheh 
we-Yisrael”  (Doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
Israel),  Prague,  1826,  on  the  principles  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion. 

The  catechism  became  very  popular  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  Though  Benet’s  stand¬ 
point  was  strictly  orthodox,  he  did  not  carry  his 
orthodoxy  to  extremes,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  future  punishment  (“  Kerem  Homed,”  i.  9), 
in  which  he  shows  himself  vacillating  on  this  point. 

Benet’s  “  Torat  Dat  Mosheh  we-Yisrael  ”  is  also 
written  from  a  moderate  orthodox  point  of  view; 
but  he  accepted  his  father’s  views  in  opposing  the 
Reform  movement,  and  assails  Aaron  Chorin  as  a 
man  actuated  by  personal  motives  in  advocating 
reform. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  103:  Zedner,  Cat  Hcbn 

Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  83. 

L.  G. 

BENEVENTO  :  Cit^v  in  southern  Italy ;  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  about  32  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Naples.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  it  about  1165,  and  found  there  200 
Jewish  families,  having  at  their  head  three  par- 
nasim:  Kalonymus,  Zerah,  and  Abraham  (“Mas‘ot 
Binyamin,”  ed.  Aslier,  p.  13).  This  unimportant 
community  increased  after  the  Spanish  exile.  When 
King  Ferdinand  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(1504),  he  established  the  Inquisition  at  Benevento 
in  order  to  exterminate  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Marauos  who  had  settled  there  in  somewhat  large 
numbers. 

Bibliography  :  Revue  Orientate ,  ii.  151 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcr 

Judcn ,  3cl  ed.,  vi.  239 :  P.  M.  Lonardo,  GUEbrei  a  Benevento , 

1899. 

n.  I.  Bb. 

BENFELDEN  :  Town  iu  Alsace,  17  miles  from 
Strasburg.  It  was  here,  in  the  year  1348,  when 
Europe  was  devastated  by  the  Black  Death  (the 
spread  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews),  that  a 
council  was  held  of  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
in  Alsace  to  consider  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  Jews.  One  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  council  was  Bishop  Bertliold  of  Stras¬ 
burg,  who  firmly  demanded  that  the  Jews  be  entirely 
destroyed.  The  representatives  from  Strasburg 
maintained  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  supersti¬ 
tious  bigotry  that  sought  some  scapegoat  for  the 
evil  that  had  befallen  the  land,  and  against  the  cupid¬ 
ity  and  rapacity  that  scented  a  prospect  for  plunder. 
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The  struggle  was  useless,  and  it  was  decided  that  all 
the  Jews  should  be  banished  from  the  cities  of  the 
upper  Rhine.  The  results  of  this  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Benfeld.cn  constitute  one  of  the  most 
tragic  chapters  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews. 

G. 

BENFEY,  THEODOR :  German  Sanskritist 
and  comparative  philologist;  born  at  Norton,  Han¬ 
over,  Jan.  28,  1809;  became  a  convert  to  Christianity 
in  1848:  died  June  26,  1881.  His  father,  who  had 
seven  children  besides  Theodor,  was  a  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  deeply  versed  in  the  Talmud.  Theodor  re¬ 
ceived  his  preliminary  training  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Gottingen,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for 
the  university  of  the  same  city.  As  a  university 
student  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  philology, 


JjeCr  thru* 


and  remained  in  Gottingen — with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1S27,  spent  at  Munich — until  1880.  On  Oct. 
24;  1828,  lie  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  the 
year  following  became  privat-doccut.  He  left  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1880  and  lived  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
for  two  years.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  a 
translation  of  Terence,  his  only  printed  contribution 
to  classics;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance 
for  his  life-work,  devoted  himself  seriously  to  San¬ 
skrit. 

In  1832  he  left  Frankfort  for  Heidelberg,  where 
he  contemplated  teaching  Sanskrit,  but  his  love  for 
his  alma  mater  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  another  university. 
Accordingly,  in  1834,  lie  returned  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  began  liis  teaching  rather  in  classical  than 
in  Oriental  or  comparative  philology.  Gradually, 


however,  he  concentrated  his  energy  on  Sanskrit  and 
comparative  linguistics.  Benfey ’s  teaching  covered 
a  large  range  within  his  chosen  limits.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  work  lie  lectured  on 
His  Wide  Indian  antiquities,  on  the  Avesta,  and, 
Range.  going  farther  afield,  gave  courses  in 
ethnography  from  the  linguistic  point 
of  view  (1S43),  and  in  Bengali  and  Hindustani  (1863- 
!  64).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1843,  he 
lectured  on  the  afiinity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
groups  of  languages.  This  single  series  of  lectures, 
together  with  the  book  which  was  the  result  of  the 
course — “  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Aegyptischen 
Spraclie  zum  Semitisclien  Sprachstamm,”  1844 — is 
his  only  important  work  that  deals  with  Semitic 
linguistics. 

His  literary  activity  began  comparatively  late. 
Before  1839  he  published  very  little.  Even  liis  doc¬ 
torate  dissertation,  “De  Liguris,”  and  liis  disserta¬ 
tion  to  obtain  the  tenia  legendi ,  “  Observations 
ad  Anacreon tis  Fragmenta  Genuina,  ”  remained  un¬ 
printed.  Besides  the  translation  of  Terence  in  1837, 
already  referred  to,  and  a  few  reviews,  his  only 
work  published  prior  to  1836  was  one  written  in 
collaboration  with  Moritz  A.  Stern,  “  Ueber  die 
Monatsnamen  Einiger  Alien  Volker,”  1836. 

The  silent  years  before  1839  had  been  a  time  of 
preparation,  but  after  that  period  his  contributions  to 
linguistics  were  numerous.  His  “  Griechisches  W ur- 
zellexikou,”  1839-42,  won  the  Volney 
Semitic  prize.  The  year  1840  saw  the  appear¬ 
and  ance  of  liis  article  on  “  India  ”  in  Ersch 

Sanskritic  and  Gruber's  “  Encyklopiidie  der  Wis- 
Works.  senschaften  und  Kiinste,”  and  his 
Semitic  contribution,  already  noted, 
was  published  in  1844.  In  1847  lie  brought  out  the 
first  German  edition  of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions, 
basing  his  work  mainly  on  Rawlinson’s  results, 
which  had  appeared  the  previous  year.  The  year 
1848  was  the  date  of  Benfey ’s  edition  of  the  Sama 
Yeda,  with  introduction,  glossary,  and  translation. 
He  published  in  1852  his  “  Vollstiindige  Grammatik 
der  Sanskritspraehe,”  and  followed  this  the  next 
year  with  his  valuable  “  Chrestomathie  aus  Sanskrit- 
werken,”  and  iu  1S55  with  his  “Kurze  Sanskrit- 
grammatik.  ”  His  two  English  books — the  “Prac¬ 
tical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language”  (1863-66), 
and  the  “ Sanskrit-Englisli  Dictionary,”  1866 — were, 
as  lie  himself  recognized,  less  creditable  to  his  schol¬ 
arship  than  were  his  earlier  works. 

The  results  of  his  studies  in  comparative  literature 
were  summed  up  in  his  translation  and  commentary 
on  the  Panchatantra,  which  appeared  in  1859,  and  is 
still  a  standard.  In  the  preface  of  this  work,  which 
comprises  the  entire  first  volume,  he 
His  Last  traces  the  development  of  the  various 
Important  Indian  tales  through  other  Oriental 
Works.  literature  to  European  collections  of 
beast  fables  and  stories,  partly  through 
the  intermediation  of  Jewish  translators  (see  Kalila 
wa-Dimna).  His  last  great  work  was  the  “Ge- 
scliiclite  der  Sprachwissenschaft  und  Orientalischen 
Pliilologie  in  Deutschland,”  1869.  Here  lie  traces 
the  history  of  Oriental  research  in  Germany,  both  in 
Semitics  and  in  Indo-Iranian,  down  to  his  own  time, 
with  a  thoroughness  which  makes  the  work  still  one 
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of  value.  After  18(59  he  published  no  books,  al¬ 
though  lie  continued  to  write  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  At  his  death  he  left  material,  which 
he  had  been  gathering  for  years,  for  a  grammar  of 
Vedic  Sanskrit.  This  he  had  hoped  to  make  the 
chief  production  of  his  life.  Unfortunately  this 
work  was  left  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  edit  it  or  to  know  wlmt  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions  were  to  have  been. 

Henley’s  rise  was  by  no  means  rapid,  yet  be  never 
lost  patience,  even  when  those  inferior  to  himself  in 
age  or  ability  were  promoted  over  him.  Beginning 
his  work  at  Gott  ingen  in  1834  as  pri vat-docent,  lie 
waited  fourteen  years  before  be  became  assistant 
professor  without  salary,  in  1848,  after 
Silent  which  a  second  period  of  fourteen 
Heroism  years  elapsed  before  he  was  appointed 
and  professor  in  1862.  Under  these  cir- 
Influence.  cumstances  he  made  several  efforts  to 
gain  a  more  profitable  position  else¬ 
where,  but  all  his  endeavors  in  this  direction  were 
in  vain. 

As  a  teacher  Benfey  was  broad,  and  bis  interests 
were  manifold.  Few  men  have  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  more  pupils,  for  he  was  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  savant.  Tins  breadth  of  view  explains  the  rea¬ 
son  wh}r  lie  founded  no  school,  and  trained  no  pupil 
who  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded  him  to  carry  on. 
unchanged,  bis  method  and  tradition.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  periodical,  “Orient  und  Occident,”  in  1862, 
to  defend  bis  scientific  principles,  and  both  he  and 
his  students  contributed  to  it  numerous  articles. 
Unfortunately  the  magazine  had  to  be  discontinued 
in  1866. 

He  left  the  Jewish  faith  in  1848,  and  with  his 
family  joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  His  change 
of  religion  was  prompted  solely  by  the  social  privi¬ 
leges  that  were  then  possessed  by  Christians  alone. 
The  result  of  his  abandonment  of  Judaism  was  not 
what  lie  bad  expected.  It  was  a  positive  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  him,  and  accounts  in  part  for  his  slow  rise  to 
full  professorship. 

Bibliography :  A  life  of  Benfey  is  given  by  his  daughter  Meta 
in  the  edition  of  his  Klcincrc  Sehriflen,  edited  by  Bezzen- 
berirer. 

s.  L.  H.  G. 

BENGAZI  or  BENGHAZY:  City  of  Trip¬ 
oli,  Africa,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
Little  is  known  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Jews 
there;  according  to  local  traditions,  they  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  Tripoli. 

The  chief  rabbis  of  the  community  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were:  Moses Hakmon,  Isaac Boharon, 
and  Rahamim  Farju  of  Tripoli;  the  last,  installed 
in  1871,  still  holds  office  (1901).  As  rabbinical  au¬ 
thor  must,  be.  mentioned  Elijah  Labi,  a  centenarian 
(1783-1883).  He  wrote  the  “  So  for  Ce’ullat  Adonai  ” 
(Book  of  God’s  Deliverance)  (Leghorn,  1864),  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  the  “  Orah  Yesharim  ”  (The  Path  of  the 
Upright)  and  “Menulmh  lo-Hayyim  ”  (Rest  for  the 
Living)  (Leghorn,  1872  and  1882),  in  Judmo- Arabic; 
•i, e.,  in  Rabbinic  characters  and  in  Arabie-Tripolitan 
dialect. 

As  a  bit  of  history  must  be  mentioned  the  kidnap: 
ing  of  a  young  Jewish  girl  by  Arabs,  in  1868,  an 
affair  that  was  only  adjusted  by  tlie  intervention  of 
1IL—  2 
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the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  and  the  European 
consuls. 

In  1901  the  community  numbered  2,000  Jews,  in  a 
total  population  of  38,000.  It  has  two  synagogues 
— the  Low  Synagogue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  old; 
and  tlie  High  Synagogue,  of  more  recent  date— and 
four  Talmud  Torahs,  attended  by  200  pupils.  The 
community  is  governed  by  a  supreme  judge  (Abra- 
liam  Habib  in  1901),  in  addition  to  the  rabbi  and  by 
three  syndics  (“gabbaim”).  The  salaries  of  these 
officials  arc  paid  from  the  meat-tax,  amounting  an¬ 
nually  to  3,000  francs.  There  are  two  societies: 
the  Hcbra  Kaddishah,  a  burial  society,  and  the  Bik- 
kurHolim,  which  furnishes  medicine  and  physicians 
to  the  poor. 

The  Jews  of  Bengazi  are  prosperous.  The  major¬ 
ity  trade  in  wool,  barle}',  and  butter.  Others  follow 
trades,  as  jewelers,  tinsmiths,  carpenters,  etc.  A 
Jew,  Hamus  Romani,  is  ODe  of  the  higher  officials  of 
the  Serail,  or  administration  of  the  department.  The 
richest  families  are  those  of  Tclniba,  Youeli,  and 
Hakmon.  There  are  very  few  poor.  Some  of  the 
Jews  have  very  curious  names;  e.g.,  as  “Schima,” 
“  Touajir,  ”  “  Bedoussa,  ”  etc. 

Bibliography:  Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 

scllc,  1885 ;  private  sources. 

i>.  M.  Fh. 

BENHAM,  ARTHUR:  Dramatic  author;  born 
1875;  died  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  Sept.  8,  1895.  He 
was  a  playwright  of  considerable  promise,  and 
was  the  author  of  two  plays,  “The  County”  and 
“The  Awakening” — the  latter  produced  for  a  short 
run  at  the  Garrick,  and  the  former  at.  Terry  ’s  Thea¬ 
ter — when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He  died 
of  consumption  when  scarcely  past  his  twentieth 
year.  His  sister  was  the  actress  Estelle  Burney, 
who  collaborated  in  bis  plays,  and  was  his  tender 
nurse  during  liis  long  illness. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Sept.  13,1895;  The  Sketch, 

Sept.  IS,  1805. 

J.  G.  L. 

BENI-ISRAEL  :  Native  Jews  of  India,  dwell¬ 
ing  mainly  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay  and  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of  Shanvar  Telis  (“  Saturday 
Oil-Pressers  ”)  in  allusion  to  their  chief  occupation 
and  their  Sabbath-day.  The  Beni-Israel  avoided  the 
use  of  the  name  “Jew,”  probably  in  deference  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  name  Beni-Israel  in  reference  to  the  favor¬ 
able  use  of  the  term  in  the  Koran  (sura  ii.  110).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tlieir  own  traditions,  they  are  descended 
from  the  survivors  of  a  band  of  Jews  fleeing  from 
persecution  who  were  wrecked  near  the  Henery  and 
Kenery  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  fifteen  miles 
from  Clieul,  formerly  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Arabia  and  India.  Seven  men  and 
seven  women  are  stated  to  have  been  saved  from 
drowning;  and  from  them  are  descended  the  Beni- 
Israel.  This  is  said  to  have  been  from  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  appears  to  have  heard  of  them  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth ;  but  they 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans, 
simultaneous! y  with  the  White  and  Black  Jews  of 
Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  India,  like  Drs.  C.  Buchanan  and  Wilson, 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On 
the  advent  of  the  Sassoon  family  at  Bomba)',  more 
direct  interest  was  taken  in  the  Beni-Israel  by 
Western  Jews,  and  much  educational  work  has 
since  been  done  among  them. 

The  Beni-Israel  themselves  refer  to  two  religious 

revivals  among  them  during-  tlioii-  iu  India.:  tile 

first,  placed  by  them  about  900  years  ago,  clue  to 
David  Rahabi,  and  another,  about  the  year  1790. 

due  to  Samuel  Divekar.  According 
Internal  to  tradition.  Rahabi  was  a  Cochin  Jew, 
History,  whose  family  had  come  from  Egypt. 

and  on  visiting  the  Beni-Israel  lie 
found  among  them  several  customs  similar  to  those 
current  among  Jews,  and  to  test  them  he  gave  their 


ten tli  of  Tishri,  during  which  they  fasted  from  live  o'clock  in 
the  evenin':  until  the  next  evening  at  seven,  during  it  they 
did  not  stir  out-of-doors,  nor  touch  nor  speak  (o  people  of  other 
denominations.  They  dressed  themselves  in  white,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  departed  souls  visited  their  habitations  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  and  left  them  on  the  following  day,  called  Shila 
San  (“Stale  holiday”),  on  which  day  they  gave  alms  to  the 
poor  and  visited  their  friends. 


Holiclia  San,  on  the 

the  former  kept  us  u  fust. 


thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Adar : 

and  the  latter- as  a  feast,  on  wtiicii 


they  sent  home-made  sweetmeats  to  one  another.  This  corre¬ 


sponds  to  Purim  ;  hut  the  Beni-Israel  did  not  observe  the  second 


day  or  "Shushan  Purim." 


Anasi  Dakaclia  San  (“Anas-closiug  holiday”),  oil  the 


fourteenth  and  twenty-first  of  Nissan.  This  was  celebrated  by 
closing  an  earthen  chatty  or  pot  containing  a  sour  liquid  com¬ 
monly  used  as  sauce.  This  festival  corresponded  to  Passover: 
but.  as  the  Hindus  generally  did  not  use  any  leaven  with  their 
rice,  the  object  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 


women  some  fish  to 
cook,  including  some 
that  had  neither  fius 
nor  scales,  a  These 
they  separated  from 
the  others,  saying 
that  they  never  ate 
them.  Rahabi  was 
thereupon  satisfied 
they  were  really 
Jews,  and  imparted 
instruction  to  them. 
After  the  attention 
of  the  European  Jews 
had  been  called  to 
the  Beni-Israel,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  latter  were  as¬ 
similated  to  those  of 
the  Sephardic  Jews, 
and  prayer-books  in 
Mahrati,  their  vernac¬ 
ular,  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Pre¬ 
viously,  however,  to 
this  their  festivals 
and  customs  differed 
considerably  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  both 
in  name  and  in  cere¬ 
monial. 

The  festivals  of  the, 
Beni  -  Israel ,  bef  ore 
they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the 
ordinary  religious 
calendar  of  modern 
Jews,  had  only 


Birdiacha  San 
(“  Birda-curry  holiday  ”), 
on  the  ninth  of  Ab,  on 
which  they  ate  nothing 
but  rice  with  a  curry  of 
“birda”  or  pulse.  This 
was  served  on.  plantain- 
leaves.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  eight  days  no  meat 
was  eaten.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Tish*a  be-Ab,  in 
memory  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  conscious  recognition 
of  that  fact. 

The  other  festivals, 
chiefly  known  by  the 
name  of 44  Roja”  (fast¬ 
ing),  appear  to  have 
been  of  later  intro¬ 
duction,  and  are  con- 
nee  ted  with  the 
reforms  of  David 
Rahabi.  These  are 
as  follows: 

Ramzan,  a  fast  held 
throughout  the  month  of 
Elul;  the  name  is  doubt¬ 
less  derived  from  the 
Mohammedan  month  of 
fasting,  “Ramazan.” 

Navyaclia  Roja 
(“ New- Year  fast”),  on 
the  third  of  Tisliri,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  fast  of 
(iedaliah,  hut  not  associ¬ 
ated  with  liis  murder. 

Elijah  Hannabicha 
Oorus  ("The  fair  of 
Elijah  tiie  Prophet”),  to 
celebrate  the  ascension 
of  Elijah  on  that  day  at 
Khandalla  in  the  Konkan. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit 


native  names,  one  set  of  which  was  in  Mahrati  and 
the  other  in  Hindustani.  The  latter  are  attributed 
to  the  reforms  of  David  Rahabi.  Many  of  the  names 
in  the  former  end  in  “San,”  meaning  “holiday, ”  and 
among  them  are  the  following: 

Navyacha  San  (“ New-Year  holiday”),  kept  on  the  first 
day  of  Tishri,  the  second-day  observance  not  being  known 
among  the  Beni-Israel. 

Khiricha  San  (“Pudding  holiday”),  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  of  Tishri.  This  was  celebrated  by  eating  “khir,”  a 
sort  of  pudding  made  of  new  corn  mixed  with 
Festivals,  coconut-juice  and  sweets;  a  censer  with  burn¬ 
ing  frankincense  being  placed  near  the  dish. 
The  khir  was  eaten  by  the  family  after  saying  the  Sbema\ 
Darfalnicha  San  (“Closing-of-doors  holiday”),  on  the 


were  placed  on  plates,  together  with  “malida  ”  (  pieces  of  rice- 
bread  besmeared  with  sirup) ,  and  a  censer  of  burning  frankin¬ 
cense.  The  fruit  was  eaten  by  the  family. 

Sababi  Roja,  a  fast  on  the  seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  a  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  known  as  such  by 
the  Beni-Israel. 

Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  festivals  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Beni-Israel  retain  from  the  earliest 
times  (as  indicated  by  their  Mahrati  names  ending 
with  “San”)  the  Hew- Year,  Day  of  Atonement. 
Purim,  Passover,  Hinth  of  Ab,  and  in  addition  a 
form  of  Tabernacles  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Fourth  of  Tisliri.  Later  on  they  introduced, 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  David  Rahabi  (as 
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is  shown  by  the  Hindustani  names),  the  fasts  of 
Gcdaliali,  Tebet,  and  Tammuz,  together  with  the 
Hew -Year  of  the  trees,  associated  with  the  name  of 


(From  Wilson,  “Lands  of  the  Bible.'7 

Elijah  the  Prophet  ;  while  still  later  the  custom  of 
fasting  throughout  the  whole  mouth  of  Elul  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Mohammedans. 
The  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Hanukkah  seem  to 
have  dropped  out  of  use.  It  would  appear  that  be¬ 


fore  the  second  revival  under  Samuel  Divekar  the 
only  other  remains  of  Judaism  current  among  the 
Beni-Israel  were  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
circumcision,  and  the  reading  of  the  Shema‘,  which 
is  the  sole  piece  of  Hebrew  retained  by  them.  The 
latter  was  said  at  every  meal,  at  wedding-festivals, 
at  burial-feasts,  and  indeed  on  all  sacred  occasions. 

Til©  only  animals  considered,  fit  for  food,  were  fowl 

sheep,  and  goats.  The  Beni-Israel  probably  re: 
frained  from  beef,  in  order  not  to  offend  their  Hindu 
neighbors. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  age  of  the  customs 
they  follow.  Even  before  the  religious  revival  of 
1796  the  Beni-Israel  customarily  removed  the  sciatic 
nerve  from  animals  used  for  food,  and  they  salted 
the  meat  in  order  to  abstract  the  blood  from  it  ; 

otherwise  they  did  not  observe  the 
Customs.  lawr  of  shehitaii  and  bedikah.  They 
also  left  a  morsel  of  bread  or  rice  in  a 
little  dish  after  they  had  dined.  Among  them  the 
birth  of  a  girl  w^as  celebrated  on  the  sixth  night, 
and  that  of  a  boy  on  the  sixth  and  eighth ;  and  on 
the  latter  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  wras  per¬ 
formed.  Girls  were  usually  betrothed  some  months 
before  marriage ;  and  until  the  wedding  they  wore 
the  hair  flowing  from  their  shoulders.  At  the 
betrothal  ceremony  the  intended  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  sat  face  to  face  and  dined  together,  sweetened 
rice  being  served  to  the  assembly.  On  the  day 
wThen  the  marriage  ceremony  wras  to  take  place  the 
bridegroom,  who  had  been  crowned  with  a  wreath, 
of  flowers,  was  led  in  procession  on  horse¬ 
back  to  the  bride's  house,  and  the  ceremony 
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took  place  under  a  booth.  At  the  least  lield  before 
the  wedding  took  place  a  dish  containing  a  piece  ol 
leaven  cake,  the  liver  of  a  goat,  fried  eggs,  and  a 
twig  of  “subja”  was  placed  with  burning  frankin¬ 
cense  on  white  cloth,  and  after  iheShema’  had  been 


Keneseth  Eliyahu  Synagogue,  Bombay. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


repeated  the  dish  was  taken  inside  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five  pieces  of  the  cakes  and  liver,  which 
were  set  aside  for  the  person  officiating  as  priest,  the 
food  was  eaten.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  in  some 
cases  divorce  is  given  according  to  the  civil  law; 
but  the  Beni-Israel  did  not  practise  "get,”  “vib- 
1)0711,”  or  “halizah.”  An  adulteress  and  her  issue 
are  regarded  as  “Black  Israel.” 

After  burials  the  mourners  wash  both  themselves 
and  their  clothes,  and  on  the  third  day  the  house  is 
cleansed;  the  ceremony  being  known  as  “Tizova,” 
or  t  lie  "  Third-Day  Cleansing.  ”  When  a  person  died, 
all  the  water  was  emptied  from  the  pots  in  the 
house,  and  the  body  was  buried  with  the  head 
toward  the  east.  Grape-juice  or  milk  was  drunk  by 
those  visiting  the  mourners  in  the  evening  dining  the 
days  of  mourning.  It  was  customary  for  relatives 
and  friends  to  bring  "meals  of  condolence”  to  tin* 
house  of  mourning.  On  the  seventh  da}'  after  burial 
there  was  a  mourning  ceremony  known  as  the 
“Jaharuth,”  in  which  a  dish,  containing  cakes  and 
pieces  of  liver,  and  a  glass  of  liquor,  was  placed  on 
a  white  sheet.  After  repeating  the  Simula*  about  a 
dozen  times,  the  contents  of  t ho  glass  were  drunk 
in  honor  of  the  dead:  and  after  the  food  was  eaten, 
the  chief  mourner  was  presented  with  a  new  turban 
by  a  relative.  Jaharuth  was  also  observed  on  the  first . 
sixth,  and  twelfth  months.  If  a  boy  were  born  after 
a  vow  made  by  the  mother,  his  hair  was  not  shaved 
for  six  or  seven  years,  after  which  period  it  was 
completely  shaved  and  weighed  against  coins  (gold 


or  silver),  to  be  given  in  charity.  The  shaved  hair 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  and  not  burned.  A  feast 
was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  mother  was 
informed  that  she  was  free  from  her  vow. 

Formerly  the  Beni-Israel  wore  turbans,  but  now 
they  use  mainly  the  Turkish  fez.  The  women 
adopt  the  Hindu  dress,  and  are  accustomed  to  "wear 
anklets  and  nose-rings.  Most  of  the  Beni-Israel 
names  have  been  changed  from  Hebrew  to  Hindu 
forms;  thus.  ‘‘Ezekiel”  into  “Ilas- 
Costume  saji  ” ;  “  Benjamin  ”  into  “  Bunnajee  ”  ; 

and  “  Abraham”  into  “  Abajee”  ;  “  Samuel” 
Names.  into  “  Samajee  ”  ;  “  Elijah  ”  into  “  Ello- 
jee  ” ;  “  Isaac  ”  into  “  Essajee  ”  ;  “  Jo¬ 
seph  ”  into  "  Essoobjee  ” ;  “  Closes  ”  into  “  Moosajee  ” ; 
"  Rahamim  ”  into  “  Bamajee  ” ;  “  David  ”  into  “  Da- 
woodjec.”  and  “Jacob”  into  “Akhoobjee.”  Their 
surnames  are  mostly  derived  from  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages*.  thus,  those  who  resided  at  Ivchim  were  called 
"  Kehimker,”  and  those  who  lived  at  Pen  were  mimed 
"  Penker.” 

About  1TD5  Samuel  Ezekiel  Divekau.  a  Beni- 
Israel  soldier  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
was  captured  by  Tipu  Sahib.  He 
Later  made  a  vow  that  if  he  escaped  he 
History,  would  build  a  synagogue  at  Bombay. 

He  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  built 
the  synagogue  Magen  David,  now  called  Sha‘ar  Ila- 
Kahamim,  at  Bombay,  and  introduced  the  Sephardic 
ritual  from  Cochin.  The  Beni-Israel  shortly  after¬ 
ward  attracted  the  attention  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  at  Bombay,  who  about  1812  brought  Michael 
Sauoon  from  Cochin,  who,  though  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  opened  schools  for  the  Beni-Israel  in 
Bombay,  ilebdanda,  and  Palle  for  over  thirty  years; 
explaining  to  the  children  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  and  rarely,  if  ever,  speaking  of  Christianity 
to  them. 

The  chief  instrument  in  introducing  the  full 
knowledge  of  Judaism  to  the  Beni-Israel  was  Shel- 


Seroml  Beni-Israel  Synagogue,  Bombay,  Erected  18-18. 

(From  a  |>liotn«p-aph.) 

lomo  (Solomon)  Situkbabi,  who  was  wrecked  near 
Bombay  about  188(1,  and  for  twenty  years  acted 
as  religious  instructor  of  the  community.  Owing 
to  his  influence  several  new  synagogues  were  built 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  and  a  general  interest  in 
their  religion  was  shown  by  the  Beni-Israel.  The 
advent  of  the  Sassoons  at  Bombay  brought  the  Beni- 
Israel  into  connection  with  the  real  life  of  Israel ; 
and  the  family,  as  well  as  Christian  missionaries, 
liberally  supported  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  Beni- 
Israel.  A  special  school  for  them  was  established 
in  July,  1875,  which,  owing  to  the  support  given 
by  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  was  enlarged  in 
1881,  and  now  accommodates  about  270  children. 

As  their  native  name  implies,  the  original  Beni- 
Israel  were  mainly  oilmen  or  oil-prcssers;  but  during 
the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company  many  of 
them  adopted  the  career  of  soldier  and  obtained  the 
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Magen  David  or  Shalir  Ha-Rahamim  Synagogue,  Bombay. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


highest  rank,  that  of  sirdar  bahadur.  Owing  to  the 
spread  of  education  among  them  several  have  gone 
into  learned  professions  and  become  engineers,  doc-, 
tors,  and  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  places  where  Beni- 
Israel  are  to  be  found,  with  the  popu- 
Statistics.  Iation  as  given  by  the  last  accessible 
census  (1891): 


Bombay  Presidency. 


Ahmadabad . 

Alibag . 

Ambepore . . . . 

.......  110 

.  90 

.  39 

Pen . 

Poinad...' _ 

Bombay . 

Rahoon  . 

Borlai . 

Revadanda.. . 

Karachi . 

.  130 

Roba  Ashland 

Panwell . 

.......  301 

1S2 

49 

350 

191 

192 
232 


Of  recent  years  many  works  suitable  for  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  translated  into  Mahrati  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  Beni-Israel,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Joseph  Ezekiel,  whose  works  cover  the  whole  cycle 
of  Jewish  ritual  and  liturgy,  besides  treatises  on 


the  Jewish  religion  and  text-books  of  Hebrew 
grammar.  In  addition  to  these,  sev- 
Mahrati  oral  newspapers  in  Mahrati  wore  pub- 
Literature.  lislied,  among  them  the  “Bene  Israel¬ 
ite”  (Lamp  of  Judaism). 

The  task  of  determining  with  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
actness  the  amount  of  Jewish  blood  that  at  present 
pervades  the  Beni-Israel  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In 
appearance  they  differ  but  slightly  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  themselves  are  proud  of  their  purity  of 
descent,  and  point  to  the  care  taken  by  Jews  of 
Cochin  to  separate  the  Black  Jews,  or  proselytes, 
from  the  White.  The  use  of  the  word  “  Ramzan  ”  for 
the  feast  of  the  month  of  El  til  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  originally  Mohammedans,  and  were 
converted  to  Judaism  by  David  Rahabi;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  been  the  word  only  that  was 
adopted,  the  custom  of  fasting  during  that  month 
being  derived  from  the  Sephardic  ritual,  which  is 
that  current  in  Cochin.  If  originally  Jews,  the 
Beni-Israel  retained  very  little  of  Jewish  custom 
until  the  revival  under  Divekar.  except  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  the  repetition  of  the  Sheimd, 
and  the  rite  of  circumcision :  but  in  this  they  re¬ 
semble  the  Jews  in  China,  who  appear  to  have 
kept  their  purity  of  descent  almost  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question, 
see  Cochin. 

Bibliography  :  Wilson.  Appeal  for  the  Christian  Education 
oj  the  Beni-Israel .  1806;  Idem,  Lands  of  the  Bible .  ii.  667- 
676;  Benjamin  II.,  Eight  Years  in  Asia ,  eh.  xviii.-xix.; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  Asien  II .,  §  v.,  i.  595-601 :  J.  Sapphir.  T bn 
Sajir,  1875,  ii.;  Bombay  Gazetteer ,  xviii.  506-536.  Puna :  E. 
Sehlagintweit,  in  Westermann’s  lllmtrirte  Deutsche  Mo- 
natsschrift ;  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  12, 1S88 ; 
H.  Samuel  Sketch  of  Bcni-Isracl.  J889 ;  Jacobs.  Jewish  Year 
Book .  1900-1.  pi).  500-560. 

I  ‘  J.E.—J. 

BENISCH,  ABRAHAM:  Journalist  and  theo¬ 
logian;  born  at  Drosau,  a  small  town  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Klattau,  Bohemia,  in  1811;  died  at 
Hornsey  Rise,  a  suburb  of  London.  England,  July 
31,  1878.  He  studied  surgery  in  Prague  about 
1836 — while  a  commentary  on  Ezekiel  which  he 
had  written  was  being  published — with  a  view  to 
preparing  himself  for  a  journey  to  Palestine.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  fellow-students,  Albert  Lbwy  and 
Moritz  Steinschneider,  he  was  inspired  by  the  lofty 
mission  of  restoring  Jewish  independence  in  the 
Holy  Land;  and  while  still  a  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna,  he  had  attracted  round  him  a  large 
number  of  his  coreligionists,  to  whom  his  scheme  for 
the  liberation  of  his  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  com¬ 
mended  itself.  Largeh’  through  his  efforts  a  secret 
society  was  formed,  of  which  Benisch  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  emissary  and  visit  certain  foreign 
lands  with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  basis  for  the 
liberation  and  emigration  scheme.  The  main  reliance 
for  support  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  was 
placed  on  the  English  Jews.  In  1841,  in  pursuance 
of  his  mission,  Benisch  came  to  London,  where  he 
submitted  the  essential  part  of  his  proposals  to  vari¬ 
ous  persons,  who  opposed  them  unanimously.  Al¬ 
though  temporarily  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  plans, 
he  never  completely  abandoned  them.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  devoted  himself  to  Jewish 
journalism  and  literature,  and  acquired  considerable 
influence  in  Jewish  and  Christian  circles. 
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solm  were  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Bible 


When  among  Christians  Benisch  strenuously  com¬ 
bated  the  once  rampant  conversion  idea.  In  1854 
lie  became  editor  of  the  "Jewish  Chronicle,  ”  which 
position  he  held  till  1869,  resuming  the  editorship 
again  from  1875  till  the  year  of  his  death.  His 
editorial  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  orthodoxy.  He  made  quite  a  feature  of  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  paper.  Benisch  took 
an  active  part  in  communal  affairs,  and  helped 
to  found  several  learned  societies,  including  The 
Biblical  Institute  and  its  allies,  The  Syro-Egyp- 
tian  and  The  Biblical  Chronological  societies. 
These  three  were  afterward  fused  into  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology.  Ill  1860,  when  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Israelite  was  started.  Benisch* s  hopes  and  ideals 
were  revived,  and  by  suggesting  and  aiding  the 
inauguration,  in  1871,  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  Associ¬ 
ation,  he  helped  toward  the  realization  of  many  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  youth. 

Benisch  wrote  numerous  works  in  the  domain  of 
Bible  studies,  biography,  travel,  the  defense  of  Juda¬ 
ism;  and  weekly  articles  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  “  Jewish  Chronicle  ”  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years.  He  left  the  copyright  of  the  paper  to 
the  Anglo-Jcwish  Association,  which,  shortly  after 
ln‘s  death,  sold  it.  His  most  important  works  were: 
(1)  “Judaism  Surveyed,  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise 
and  Development  of  Judaism  from  Moses  to  Our 
Days,  ”  1S74 ;  (2)  “  Why  I  Should  Remain  a  Jew,  ” 
thirty-three  letters  contributed  to  the  “  Jewish  Chron¬ 
icle,”  and  published  posthumously.  He  also  wrote: 
“  Two  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Maimon- 
ides,”  1847;  “A  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Published  with  the  Hebrew  Text,”  1851 ;  “  An  Essay 
on  Colenso’s  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  ” 
1868.  Benisch  also  published  an  “  Elementary  He¬ 
brew  Grammar,”  in  1852;  and  a  “Manual  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  History,”  in  1853. 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Chron .  May,  and  July  31, 1879;  Nov., 

1S91  (jubilee  number) ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biag. 

J.  C4.  l. 

BEN  JACOB,  ISAAC  B.  JACOB ;  Russian  bib¬ 
liographer,  author,  and  publisher;  born  in  Ramgola, 
near  Wilna,  Jan.  10,  1801;  died  in  Wilna  July  2, 
1863.  His  parents  moved  to  Wilna  when  he  was 
still  a  child,  and  there  he  received  instruction  in 
Hebrew  grammar  and  rabbinical  lore.  He  began  to 
write  early,  and  composed  short  poems  and  epi¬ 
grams  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew  which  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  Nco-Hebraic  literature.  For 
several  years  he  lived  in  Riga,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business,  always  studying  and  writing  in  bis  lei¬ 
sure  hours.  Later  he  became  a  publisher  and  book¬ 
seller  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  published  his 
nn-sL  work.  "Miktamim.  we-Shirim  ”  (Epigrams  and 
Songs),  which  tdSO  contains  an  imponnmi  essay  on 

epigrammatic  composition  (Leipsic,  1842).  Of  the 
other  works  which  lie  published  there,  his  corrected 
edition  of  R.  Baliya  ibn  Pakuda’s  “Hobot.  lia-Leba- 
bot,”  with  an  introduction,  a  short  commentary, 
and  a  biography  of  the  author,  together  with  notes 
and  fragments  of  Joseph  Kimhi’s  translation  by  II. 
Jelliuek,  is  the  most  valuable  (Leipsic,  1846;  Konigs- 
berg,  1859,  without  the  introduction). 

In  1848  Benjacob  returned  to  Wilna,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  lie  and  the  poet  Abraham  Bar  Leben- 


with  a  German  translation  (in  Hebrew  type)  and  the 
new  “Biurim”  (Wilna,  1S4S-53, 17  vols.),  which  did 
much  good  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  German  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text  among  the  Jews  in  Russia.  When  this 
work  was  done  he  brought  out  his  corrected  and 
amended  edition  of  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai’s 
“Bliem  ha-Gedolim”  (Wilna,  1853;  Vienna,  1862), 
which  is  still  the  standard  edition  of  that  important 
work.  In  1862  Benjacob  announced  his  intention 
to  begin  the  publication  of  popular  editions  of  clas¬ 
sical  Hebrew  works  which  had  become  rare  or  high- 
priced.  He  died  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Azariah  dei  Rossis  “Moor  ‘Ena- 
yim,”  with  which  he  started  the  series  (Wilna, 
1863). 

In  his  later  years  Benjacob  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Wilna,  and  took  an  active  part  In  all  communal  af¬ 
fairs.  In  his  correspondence  with  Isaac  Bar  Lewin- 
solin,  which  is  partly  published  in  “Ha-Kerem” 
(pp.  41-62,  Warsaw,  *1888),  Benjacob  throws  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  community  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  especially  on  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  Rabbiner  Scliule  (Rabbinical  Seminary)  which 
the  government  established  there  and  in  Jitomir  in 
1848,  and  closed  in  1873.  Benjacob  himself  was 
originally  destined  to  be  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Wilna  Seminary,  but  never  filled  the  position;  and 
later  he  became  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  that 
institution.  These  letters  are  also  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  idea  they  give  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
old  Maskilim  of  the  Mendelssohnian  school  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  like  Benjacob,  who  were  being  SAvept  aside  by 
the  younger  generation  which  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Russian  training.  He  could  not  speak  Russian,  and 
most  of  the  representatives  of  the  community  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  same  disability,  excepting  a  feAv  mer¬ 
chants  who  cared  little  for  the  fate  of  the  seminary; 
and  the  older  members  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  pitted  against  the  young  students,  who  could 
gain  whatever  they  desired  from  the  authorities  on 
account  of  their  correct  Russian  accent. 

Benjacob  corresponded  with  JeAvish  scholars  in 
Western  countries,  and  Avas  known  during  his  life¬ 
time  for  his  great  achievements  as  a  bibliographer., 
although  his  monumental  Avork,  the  “0?ar  1m- 
Sefarim,  Thesaurus  Librorum  Hebrreorum  tain  Irn- 
pressorum  quam  Manuscriptorum,”  did  not  appear 
till  seArenteen  years  after  his  death  (Wilna,- 1880). 
It  Avas  published  by  his  son  Jacob,  and  contains 
17,000  entries  of  Hebrew  printed  and  manuscript 
works,  Avitli  valuable  notes  by  M.  Steinschneider. 

An  ft-vitlior-index  *<o  tlie  work  togetLer  wifli  addl- 

tions  has  been  promised  by  Steinschneider  (“  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  xx.  73;  “Festschrift,”  p.  vii.).  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  Jewish  bibliographical  work  in  the  HebreAV  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  still  the  standard  bibliography  of 
printed  books  down  to  1863. 

Besides  other  minor  works  and  articles  published 
in  Ararious  HebreAV  periodicals  and  collections,  Ben¬ 
jacob  also  commenced  a  German-Hebrew  dictionary 
and  a  Mislmaic-Talmudic  dictionary  Avitli  a  German 
translation,  both  of  which  were  left  unfinished. 
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BENJAMIN. — Biblical  Data  :  Youngest  son 
of  Jacob  by  Rachel,  who  died  on  the  road  between 
Beth-el  and  Ephrath,  while  giving  him  birth.  She 
named  him  “Ben-oui”  (son.  of  my  (sorrow);  but  Ja¬ 
cob,  to  avert  the  evil  omen,  called  him  “  Ben  Yamin,” 
son  of  the  right  hand;  that  is,  of  good  luck  (Gen. 
xxxv.  17,  18). 

Benjamin  stayed  with  liis  father  when  his  brothers 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com  during  the  famine, 
but  Joseph  insisted  that  he  should  come  down  with 
them  on  their  second  visit.  Jacob  being  afraid  to 
let  him  go  from  his  side,  as  he  was  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  son  of  Rachel,  Judali  vouched  for  his  safety,  and 
finally  obtained  his  father’s  permission  to  take  him 
along  (Gen.  xlii.,  xliii,  8-10).  Joseph  received  his 
younger  brother  with  marks  of  special  attention; 
but  as  the  time  came  for  the  brothers  to  return  to 
their  father  with  the  newly  bought  corn,  he  put 
them  severely  to  test  by  laying  a  trap  and  bringing 
the  charge  against  Benjamin  of  having  stolen  his 
silver  cup,  in  punishment  for  which  he  wanted  to 
keep  him  as  a  slave.  Judah,  faithful  to  his  pledge, 
stepped  before  Joseph,  begging  to  be  taken  as  a 
slave  instead  of  Benjamin,  whose  failure  to  return 
would  cause  his  father  to  go  down  in  sorrow  to 
Sheol ;  whereupon  Joseph,  seeiug  that  the  brothers 
were  not  so  cruel  toward  one  of  Rachel’s  sons  as 
they  had  been  to  him,  made  himself  known  to  them 
(Gen.  xliii.,  xlv.).  Beujamiu,  until  that  time  spoken 
of  as  “  a  child  ”  (Gen.  xlii.  18,  xliv.  20),  moved  to 
Egypt  with  his  father,  Jacob,  himself  being  the 
father  of  ten  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  described  in  Jacob’s 
blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  27)  as  warlike ;  “Beujamiu  is  a 
wolf  that  raveneth ;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour 
the  prey,  at  evening  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.”  In 
the  desert,  where  Benjamin  formed  part  of  the  camp 
•of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the  tribe  counted  35,400  war¬ 
riors,  and  later  on  45,600  men  (Hum. 
The  Tribe  i.  36;  ii.  22,  23;  x.  22-24;  xxvi.  41). 

of  In  I  Cliron.  vii.  6-11,  59,434  men  are 
Benjamin,  given.  The  astute  and  pugnacious 
nature  of  the  Benjamites  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  drilled  as  left-handed 
warriors  to  attack  the  enemy  unawares  (Judges  iii. 
15-21,  xx.  16 ;  I  Cliron.  xii.  2).  They  ■were  known 
as  brave  and  skilled  archers  (I  Cliron.  viii.  40,  xii. 
2;  II  Cliron.  xiv.  7).  A  cruel  act  of  inhospitality 
by  the  men  of  Gibeah,  reminding  one  of  the  Sodom¬ 
ites,  brought  the  whole  tribe  under  a  ban  (“herein”); 

and  a  war  followed  in  which  all  the  other  tribes 
A  cry  nearly  c a r erminntea  nit?  isvtin  triv>e-7 

they  took  an  oath  not  to  give  to  the  Benjamites  any 
of  their  daughters  in  marriage.  Only  at  the  last 
moment,  when  all  but  600  men  had  been  slain,  a  way 
was  found  to  provide  the  survivors  with  wives  in 
order  to  prevent  the  tribe  from  ctying  out  (Judges 
xix.-xxi.).  Still  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
destined  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
It  gave  the  nation  its  first  king,  in  the  person  of 
Saul,  son  of  Kish  (I  Sam.  ix.  1);  and  when  Saul  died, 


his  son,  Ish-bosheth,  reigned  for  two  years  over 
Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  except  Judah  (II  Sam. 
ii.  8,  9).  In  fact,  Benjamin  considered  himself  the 
younger  brother  of  Joseph  long  after  David  had  uni¬ 
ted  all  other  tribes  with  his  own  of  Judah  (II  Sam. 
xix.  21  [20]). 

But  the  territoiy  of  Benjamin  was  so  favorably 
situated  as  to  give  it  prominence  beyond  its  numer¬ 
ical  proportions.  Bordering  on  Joseph’s  to  the 
north  and  on  Judah’s  to  the  south,  it  touched  on  the 
Jordan;  and,  lying  on  the  line  leading  from  Jericho 
to  the  northern  hills  of  Jerusalem,  it  included  such 
cities  as  Gibeah,  Gibeon,  Beth-el,  and, 
The  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  a 

Territory,  part  of  the  Temple  district  (Josh. 

xviii.  11-21;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  v.  1, 
§  22;  Sifre,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  352).  Reference  is 
made  to  this  excellent  locality  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses:  “The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in 
safety  by  him ;  he  covereth  him  all  the  da}r  long, 
and  lie  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12).  At  the  secession  of  the  northern  tribes,  Benja¬ 
min  remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  David  (I  Kings 
xii.  21),  and  therefore  shared  the  destinies  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  (Ezra  iv.  1,  x.  9). 
Mordecai,  the  loyal  Jew,  was  a  descendant  of  Saul 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Esth.  ii.  5)*;  and  Paul, 
whose  Hebrew  name  was  Saul,  also  claimed  to  be  a 
Benjamite  (Rom.  xi.  1;  Phil.  iii.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hardly  admissible  that  Menelaus  and  Ly- 
simachus  should  have  been  allowed  to  officiate  as 
high  priests  if  they  were  descendants  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  as  II  Macc.  iii.  4  (compare  iv.  23,  29) 
seems  to  indicate ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
name  “  Benjamin  ”  in  this  place  is  due  to  a  cop}* ist’s 
error,  and  the  passage  should  read :  “  Simon  was  of 
the  [priestly]  tribe  of  Miniamin,”  if  “Bilgah  ”  is  not 
the  proper  reading.  Compare  Suk.  56a  and  art. 
Bilgah;  also  Herzfeld.  “Gesch.  des  Yolkes  Jis- 
rael,”  1863,  i.  218. 

g.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  name  “  Ben¬ 
jamin  ”  is  given  various  meanings  by  the  Rabbis. 
According  to  some,  fDDS  is  equivalent  to  D'D'  p 
(“son  of  days  ”),  because  Benjamin  was  bom  to  his 
father  in  his  old  age  (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs,  Benjamin  i.  vloe  fyuspcdv;  Midrash  Lekah-Tob ; 
and  Rashi,  ed.  Berliner,  on  Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Other 
rabbis  interpret  the  name  Benjamin  as  “  son  of  the 
South,”  since  he  was  the  only  son  bom  to  Jacob  in 
Palestine,  the  others  having  been  bom  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  north  of  Palestine  (Rashi  ad  loc . ;  “  Sefer  ha- 
Yasliar,”  Wayishlah,  ed.  Leghorn,  p.  56b).  Benja¬ 
min  was  not  granted  to  his  parents  until  after  Rachel 
had  prayed  and  fasted  for  a  second  son  a  long  time 
(Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  l.c. ;  Num.  R. 

an<i  xxot  until  Jacob  was  one  liundred  years 

old  (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  ib.  •  "  Sefer 
lia-Yashar,”  Wayishlah,  ib. ;  compare  Heilprin, 

“  Seder  lia-Dorot,  ”  i.  52,  ed.  Warsaw). 

Benjamin,  Joseph’s  brother,  took  no  part  in  the 
selling  of  Joseph  (Sifre,  Deut.  352);  and  in  order  to 
comfort  Ben j ami n  concerning  his  brother’s  fate,  God 
showed  him,  while  awake,  Joseph’s  form  and  count¬ 
enance  (Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Ben¬ 
jamin  x.;  compare  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Wayesheb,  8). 
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When  Benjamin  was  detained  as  the  alleged  thief 
of  the  cup,  Joseph  pretended  that  Benjamin  had 
been  instigated  by  his  brothers.  But  Benjamin 
swore:  “As  truly  as  my  brother  Joseph  is  separated 
from  me,  as  truly  as  lie  has  been  made  a  slave,  I  have 
not  touched  the  cup,  and  my  brothers  did  not  want 
to  make  me  steal.  ”  When  asked  for  a  proof  that  his 
brother’s  memory  was  so  sacred  that  Joseph  must 
believe  this  oath,  Benjamin  told  Joseph  how  lie  had 
given  his  ten  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  21)  names  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  loss  of  his  brother.  The  first  was  called 
Belah  ($^3),  because  Joseph  had  disappeared 
“swallow  ”);  the  second,  Becher  (133),  because  Jo¬ 
seph  was  his  mother’s  first-born  (1133);  the  third, 
Ashbel  (f>3$i$),  because  Joseph  was  made  a  captive 
(PQE£?,  “capture”);  the  fourth,  Gera  (NU)»  because 
he  lived  in  a  foreign  (1J)  land;  the  fifth,  Naaman 
on  account  of  Joseph’s  graceful  speech  (DJI 
“grace”);  the  sixth,  Elii  ('PIN,  “my  only  full  broth¬ 
er”);  the  seventh,  Bosh  ($&o,  “the  older”);  the 
eighth,  Muppim  (D'DD),  because  Joseph  taught 
Benjamin  the  things  lie  himself  had  learned  from 
his  father  (□’’ DID,  double  mouth  ”) ;  the  ninth,  Hup- 
pim,  “  whose  wedding  (nDlil)  I  have  not  seen”;  and 
the  tenth,  Ard,  because  Joseph  was  like  a  rose  (111). 

Benjamin’s  oath  touched  Joseph  so  deeply  that 
he  could  no  longer  pretend  to  be  a  stranger,  and  so 
revealed  himself  to  his  brother  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber. 
Wayiggash,  7;  the  meanings  of  the  names  are  also 
given  in  Sotah  36b;  Gen.  R.  xciv.  8).  According  to 
another  Ilaggadah  (known  to  so  early  a  work  as  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Benjamin  ii.), 
Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  Benjamin  before 
liis  reconciliation  with  the  other  brothers.  The 
“  Sefer  ha- Yasliar  ”  (Mikkez89)  narrates  that  Joseph 
caused  a  kind  of  astrolabe  to  be  brought,  and  asked 
Benjamin  whether  lie  could  not  discover  by  means 
of  the  instrument  the  whereabouts  of  his  lost  brother. 
To  Joseph’s  astonishment  Benjamin  declared  that 
the  man  on  the  throne  was  his  brother,  and  Joseph 
revealed  himself  to  Benjamin,  telling  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  brothers.  His  intention  was 
to  try  them  and  thus  to  learn  whether  they  would 
act  in  a  brotherly  manner  toward  Benjamin  if  he 
were  in  danger  of  losing  his  liberty. 

The  Rabbis  lay  stress  on  the  name,  “  beloved  of  the 
Lord,”  by  which  Benjamin  is  distinguished  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12 ;  Sifre,  lx. ).  He  is  counted  among  the  four 
men  who  died  by  the  poison  of  the  serpent  in  Para¬ 
dise;  i.e.,  without  sin  of  his  own,  the  other  three 
being  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses;  Jesse,  the  father 
of  David ;  and  Kileab,  the  son  of  David  (Shab.  55b). 
His  comparison  to  the  ravening  wolf  (Cant.  R.  to 
viii.  1),  “  who  devours  his  enemy  ”  (Gen.  xlix.  27)  is 
referred  to  the  men  of  Shiloh  who  stole  their  wives 
(Judges  xxi.)  or  to  Eliud  or  to  Saul.  By  others  it 
is  referred  to  Mordecai  and  Esther  (Gen.  R.  xeix. 
and  Tan.,  Wayehi,  14;  so  also  in  the  original  text  of 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  [Benjamin 
ii]  ;  whereas  a  Christian  interpolation  refers  it  to 
Paul). 

One  interpretation  refers  the  blessing  to  the  early 
ripening  of  the  fruits  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
and  the  great  fertility  of  the  region  of  Jericho  and 
Beth-el,  and  another  refers  the  expression  “wolf” 
to  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  which  devoured  the  sac¬ 


rifices  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  (Gen.  R. 
lx. ;  Targ.  O.  and  Yer.). 

G. 

The  erection  of  the  Temple  on  Benjamitic  ground 
is  explained  in  several  ways.  It  is  related*  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  (Si fre,  Dent.  352,  ed.  Friedmann, 
Tlie  Tribe  146a)  was  privileged  to  have  the  Sirio- 
of  KiNAii  dwell  in  his  territory  because 
Benjamin,  all  the  other  tribes  (that  is,  fathers  of 
the  tribes)  bad  taken  part  in  the  selling 
of  Joseph.  For  God  said:  “It  they — the  Israelites 
—build  me  a  Temple  in  some  other  place  and  seek  my 
mercy,  I  can  show  them  as  little  mercy  as  they 
showed  tlieir  brother  Joseph.”  Origen  (“InGene- 
sim,”  xlii.  6),  gives  another  reason,  probably  based 
on  Jewish  tradition  (compare  Esther  R.  on  iii.  4), 
viz. :  Because  Benjamin  did  not  bow  down  before 
Esau  as  did  his  brothers  and  his  father  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
3-7),  nor  before  Joseph  {ib.  xlii.  6),  his  territory 
was  reserved  for  the  worship  of  God. 

The  descendants  of  Benjamin,  it  is  true,  did  not 
always  show  themselves  worthy  of  tlieir  ancestor, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  incident  at  Gibeah 
(Judges  xix.).  In  spite  of  their  wrong-doing  the 
Benjamites  were  at  first  victorious  (Judges  xx.  21- 
25);'  but  this  was  due  to  God’s  anger  against  all 
Israel  because  they  had  attacked  all  Benjamin  on 
account  of  the  crime  of  an  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  quietly  tolerated  the  idolatry  which  Micah 
(Judges  xvii.)  was  spreading  among  them  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xxx viii.).  At  first  the  intention  of  the  other 
tribes  was  to  efface  Benjamin  completely,  since  the 
number  of  twelve  tribes  could  be  preserved  through 
Ephraim  and  Manassch ;  but  they  remembered  God  \s 
promise  to  Jacob  shortly  before  Benjamin’s  birth 
(Gen.  xxxv.  11),  that  “a  nation  and  a  company  of 
nations  shall  be  of  him”  ;  and  they  decided  that  the 
existence  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  necessary 
(Yer.  Tahmit  iv.  69c;  Lam.  B.,  Introduction,  33). 
The  day  on  which  the  reconciliation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  of 
Ab,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  made  a  festive  day 
(ib. ;  compare  An,  Fifteenth  Day  of).  On  an¬ 
other  occasion,  however,  the  Benjamites  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  tlieir  pious  ancestor.  When, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  all  the  other  tribes  stood  in  despera¬ 
tion  only  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  trusted  in  God  and 
leaped  into  the  sea  (Mekilta,  Beshallali,  Wayikra  5; 
Sotali  36b). 

j.  sit.  L.  G. — K. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature  :  In  the  Koran, 

Benjamin  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The  story  of 
Joseph  is  told  in  sura  xii.,  and  reference  is  made 
repeatedly  to  a  particular  brother  of  Joseph.  Thus, 
exj iu  v.  8,  the  other  brothers  say,  “Verily,  Joseph 
and  his  brother  are  dearer  to  our  father  than  wc.” 
Baidawi  explains  that  Benjamin  is  so  specified 
because  he  was  brother  to  Joseph  on  both  sides. 
Again,  in  v.  69,  “And  when  they  entered  to  Joseph, 
he  took  his  brother  to  him.”  Baidawi  explains  this 
that  he  made  him  sit  at  meat  with  him  or  live  with 
him  in  his  dwelling.  He  adds,  as  a  tradition,  that 
Joseph  made  his  brothers  sit  two  by  two;  so  Benja¬ 
min  remained  alone  and  wept  and  said,  “If  my 
brother  Joseph  had  been  alive  he  would  have  sat 
with  me.”  Then  Joseph  made  him  sit  at  his  table. 
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Thereafter  he  assigned  houses  to  his  brothers,  two 
by  two,  but  took  Benjamin  to  Ids  own  house.  And 
lie  said  to  Benjamin,  “Would  you  like  if  I  were 
your  brother  in  the  stead  of  the  brother  who  is  lost?” 
And  Benjamin  replied,  “  Who  can  find  a  brother  like 
to  you?  but  Jacob  did  not  beget  you,  nor  Rachel 
bear  you.” 

Ct.  D.  B.  M. 

_ Critical  View  :  The  story  of  Benjamin  in  Gen¬ 
esis  is  drawn  from  three  different  sources:  The  Elo- 
hist,  who  wrote  the  story  of  Benjamin’s  birth  (Gen. 
xxxv.  16-22),  makes  Reuben  vouch  for  Benjamin 
(Gen.  xlii.  37);  whereas  the  Jahvist  assigns  this  act 
to  Judah  (xliii.-xliv.).  The  latter  makes  Joseph 
give  vent  to  his  brotherly  feeling  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  younger  brother  Benjamin,  and  give  him 
five  times  as  many  presents,  without,  however, 
betraying  himself  (xliii.  80-34),  and  afterward,  at 
the  recognition  scene,  show  his  affection  for  him 
without  reserve  (xlv.  14);  while  the  Eloliist  merely 
relates  at  the  end  that  Benjamin  was  distinguished 
by  receiving  five  times  as  many  presents  as  the 
others  (xlv.  22).  The  genealogical  chapter  which 
represents  Benjamin  as  the  father  of  a  large  family 
(xlvi.  21)  is  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  rest.  (In 
the  older  sources  lie  appears  to  be  a  young  child 
[xlii.  4,  15;  xliv.  20].)  The  blessing  of  Jacob,  in 
which  Benjamin — who,  after  Joseph,  was  the  last  of 
the  sons — is  described  as  being  warlike,  as  was  the 
tribe  in  the  time  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14),  yet  with¬ 
out  any  allusion  to  Saul’s  kingdom,  is  best  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Dillman,  Commentary). 
The  story  of  the  war  at  Gibeali  (Judges  xix.-xxi.), 
Avhicli  bears  evidences  of  very  late  composition  and 
has  many  legendary  features,  such  as  exaggeration 
of  numbers  and  modes  of  warfare,  has  been  rather 
too  rashly  declared  to  be  a  late  invention  inserted 
with  the  intention  of  covering  up  atrocities  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  King  David 
against  the  kinsmen  of  Saul  (Giidemann,  “Monats- 
sclirift,”  1869,  p.  857;  Geiger,  “  Jiid.  Zeit.”  1869,  p. 
284;  Griltz,  “  Gescli.  dor  Juden,”  i.  351  et  seq. ;  Well- 
liausen,  “  Ivomposition  des  Hexateuchs,”  p.  237; 
Kuenen,  “  Historiseli-Kritisclie  Untersuelmng  fiber 
die  Entstehung  und  Sammlung  del*  Bficher  des  Alton 
Testaments,”  ii.  163).  Decent  critics  think  it  far 
more  probable  that  it  rests  on  a  historical  fact 
(Moore,  Commentaiy  on  Judges,  pp.  406-408;  Hogg, 
in  Clicyne  and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”;  Noldeke, 
cpioted  by  the  latter  on  p.  586,  note  3).  This  indeed 
seems  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tribe  (see  Gibeaii). 

In  the  time  of  David  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  fol¬ 
lowed  the  leadership  of  Joseph  or  Ephraim,  consid¬ 
ering  itself  closely  related  to  the  latter,  and  there¬ 
fore  jealous  of  Judah’s  rising  power  (II  Sam.  xix. 
21  [20]).  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  12), 
which  represents  Benjamin  as  per- 
Moses’  feetly  identified  with  J udah’s  interests, 

Blessing,  is  probably  the  product  of  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II.  (Driver,  Commentary, 
pp.  387  et  seq.).  Stade  (“  Gescli.  des  Volkes  Israel,” 
i.  161;  idem.  “  Zeitsclirif  t,  ”  i.  114)  and  Ilogg 
(“Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v.  “Benjamin”)  explain  the  name 
“Benjamin”  as  a  derivative  of  “Yemini”  (compare 
I  Sam.  ix.  1,  “Isli  Yemini,”  and  I  Sam.  ix.  4,  “Erez 


Yemini  denoting  the  people  living  to  the  south 
or  right  of  the  Ephraimite  highland ;  the  story  of 
Benjamin’s  birth  in  Canaan  being  taken  as  reflecting 
in  mythical  form  the  fact  of  its  having  branched  off 
from  the  tribe  of  Joseph  after  the  other  tribes  had 
settled  in  their  various  territories  (Judges  i.  22,  23r 
35).  The  house  of  Joseph,  according  to  Moore,  in¬ 
cludes  Benjamin.  Stade  (“  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  ” 
i.  138)  thinks  that  the  account  of  Benjamin  was  lost. 
The  report  that  the  large  number  of  280,000  archers, 
said  to  be  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  belonged  to  King 
Asa  (II  Cliron.  xiv.  7;  compare  xvii.  17)  is  re¬ 
garded  as  unhistorical.  Regarding  the  list  of  Ben- 
jamite  towns  in  Josh,  xviii.  21-28,  belonging  to  the 
late  priestly  writer  (P)  and  the  one  in  Nell.  xi.  31-35, 
which  belongs  to  the  late  chronicler,  see  Palestine. 

BIBLTOORApiiy  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Bihl.e ;  Cheyne  and  Black, 

Encyc.  BihU  Winer,  B.  R.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Ben¬ 
jamin;  Geiger,  Jud.  Zcit.  1809,  pp.  284-292;  Stade,  Gescli. 

des  Volkes  Israel ,  i.  160-163. 

G.  K. 

BENJAMIN  II.,  J.  J.  (real  name,  Joseph 
Israel);  Rumanian  traveler;  born  at  Folticheni, 
Moldavia,  in  1818;  died  at  London  May  3,  1864. 
Married  young,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
but  losing  liis  modest  fortune,  he  gave  up  com¬ 
merce.  Being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Jewish  traveler  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
toward  the  end  of  1844  set  out  to  search  for  the  Lost 
Tcu  Tribes.  He  first 
went  to  Vienna,  and  in 
January,  1845,  started 
for  Constantinople,  vis¬ 
iting  several  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean.  He 
landed  at  Alexandria 
June,  1847,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  via  Cairo  to 
Palestine.  He  then 
traveled  through  Syria, 

Babylonia,  Kurdistan , 

Persia,  the  Indies, 

Kabul,  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  returning  June,  Benjamin  II. 

1851,  to  Constantinople, 

and  thence  to  Vienna.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  last- 
named  city,  he  went  to  Italy,  embarking  there  for 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  On  arriving  in  France,  after 
having  traveled  for  eight  years,  he  prepared  in  He¬ 
brew  his  impressions  of  travel,  and  had  the  book 
translated  into  French.  After  suffering  many  trib¬ 
ulations  ill  obtaining  subscriptions  for  his  book,  he 
issued  it  in  1856,  under  the  title  “  Cinq  Annees  en 
Orient”  (1846-51).  The  same  work,  revised  and 
enlarged,  was  subsequently  published  in  German 
under  the  title  “  Acht  Jahre  in  Asien  und  Afrika” 
(Hanover,  1858),  with  a  preface  by  Kayserling.  An 
English  version  has  also  been  published.  As  the 
veracity  of  his  accounts  and  the  genuineness  of 
his  travels  were  attacked  by  some  critics,  he  amplv 
defended  himself  by  producing  letters  and  other 
tokens  proving  his  journey  to  the  various  Oriental 
countries  named.  Benjamin  relates  only  what  he 
has  seen ;  and,  although  some  of  his  remarks  show 
insufficient  scholarship  and  lack  of  scientific  method. 
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liis  truthful  and  simple  narrative  gained  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  eminent  scholars  like  Humboldt,  Peter- 
niann,  and 'Richter. 

In  1859  Benjamin  undertook  another  journey, 
this  time  to  America,  where  he  stayed  three  years. 
The  result  of  his  observations  there  he  published  on 
his  return,  under  the  title  “  Drei  Jahre  in  Amcrika  ” 
(Hanover,  1863).  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  of 
Hanover  now  conferred  distinctions  upon  him.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  sympathy  of  several  scientists,  who 
drew  up  a  plan  and  a  series  of  suggestions  for  his 
guidance,  he  determined  to  go  again  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  went  to  London  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  this  journey — a  journe\r  which  was  not  to  be 
undertaken.  Worn  out  by  fatigues  and  privations, 
which  had  caused  him  to  grow  old  before  his  time 
and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  age,  he  died  poor 
in  London ;  and  liis  friends  and  admirers  had  to  ar¬ 
range  a  public  subscription  in  order  to  save  his  wife 
and  daughter  from  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Benja¬ 
min  published  “Jawan  Mezula,  Scliilderung  cles 
Polnisch-Kosakisclien  Krieges  und  der  Leiden  der 
Juden  in  Poland  Wahrend  der  Jalire  1648-53,  Be- 
riclit  eines  Zeitgenossen  nach  einer  von  L.  Lelewel 
Durchgesehenen  Franzosisclien  Uebersetzung,  IJer- 
ausgegeben  von  J.  J.  Benjamin  II.,”  Hanover,’ 1863, 
a  German  edition  of  Rabbi  Nathan  Nata  Hanover’s 
work  on  the  insurrection  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  with  a  preface  by  Kayserling. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle,  May  13, 1864. 
s-  E.  Sd. 

BENJAMIN ,  R. :  A  tanna  of  the  second  century, 
contemporary  of  R.  Eleazar  ben  SliammiPa,  with 
whom  he  carried  on  some  halakic  controversy  (Ket. 
84a).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  Sym- 
machus  (Niddali  21b);  and  elsewhere  (Sem.  ix.)  he 
reports  a  Halakali  in  the  name  of  R.  Akiba.  In  one 
halakic  controversy,  the  participants  in  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  his  name  appears  as 
*'  Minyamin  ”  (Yer.  Sotali  i.  16c),  “Polimo”  (Palm- 
mon,  Sotali  4a;  Tan.,  Naso,  7),  and  “Penimon” 
(Num.  R.  ix.  10).  The  last-mentioned  form  is  also 
found  in  Yer.  Ter.  iii.  42b  as  “Abba  Penimon,” 
where  the  context  permits  of  the  assumption  that 
it  is  meant  for  “R.  Benjamin.”  (For  the  identity 
of  Benjamin  and  Minyamin,  see  Abba  bah  Ben¬ 
jamin  ;  “  Pelimo”  and  “  Penimon  ”  appear  to  be  Ilel- 
lenizations  of  “  Benjamin.  ”)  R.  Benjamin  may  like¬ 
wise  be  identified  with  Abba  Benjamin,  who,  in  a 
group  of  homilies  (Ber.  5b  etseq.),  remarks,  “Were 
the  human  eye  permitted  to  perceive  them  no  human 
being  would  be  able  to  live  because  of  the  evil  spirits 
which  fill  the  universe.”  He  also  teaches  that  no 
pi  a}'  Ci  is  acceptable  except  that  offered  in  the  public 
house  of  worship.  This  he  bases  on  I  Kings  viii.  28 
.  .  .  to  hearken  unto  the  song  and  unto  the 
prayer  ” :  where  the  song  is  heard  there  prayer  will 
be  heard  (compare  Tos*.  on  ‘Ab.  Zarali  4b.  s.v.  rp^) 

J-  SK*  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  AARON:  Hasidic  writer; 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob,  and 
of  Baer  of  Meseritz.  Later,  in  1790,  he  was  a 
preacher  at  Zlazitz.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 


lowing  works:  (1)  “Ture  Zahab  ”  (Goldeu  Neck¬ 
laces),  Mohilev,  1816,  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Lamentations,  and  Esther;  (2)  “Ahawat  Dodim” 
(I lie  Love  of  Friends),  Lemberg,  1795,  homilies  on 
the  Song  of  Songs;  (3)  “ Amtahat  Binyamin ”  (Ben¬ 
jamin  s  Sack),  Minkowicz,  1769,  on  Ecclesiastes; 
(4)  “Helkat  Binyamin”  (Benjamin’s  Patrimony), 
Lemberg,  1793,  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadot. 

Bibliography:  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  pp.  18,  44,  102,615;  Wal¬ 
den,  Shan  ha-Gcilolim  he-Hadash ,  s.v. 

g.  ’  I.  Bek. 

BENJAMIN  AARON  B.  ABRAHAM.  See 

Solxik,  Benjamin  Aakon  b.  Abraham. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ABRAHAM  ANAV.  See 

Ax  aw,  Benjamin  b.  Abkaiiam. 

BENJAMIN  ALESSANDRO  KOHEN  VI¬ 
TAL.  See  Vital,  Benjamin  Alessandro  Kohen. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ‘ASHTOR:  A  Palestinian 
lialaldst  of  the  third  amoraic  generation,  contem¬ 
porary  of  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  senior  to  R.  Heze- 
kiali  (Yer.  Bik.  i.  64a).  He  is  also  cited  as  simply 
Bar  ‘Aslitor,  without  liis  praenomcn,  ib. 

J-  Sli-  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  (or  MINYOMI)  ASYA  (“Phy¬ 
sician  ”) :  A  Babylonian  rabbinic  scholar  of  the  third 
and  fourth  amoraic  generations  (fourth  century), 
contemporary  of  Rab  Joseph  and  Raba,  and  founder 
of  a  school  named  after  him,  Debe  Minyomi  Asya. 
It  is  reported  that  the  disciples  of  his  school  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  Rabbis,  saying,  “  Of  what  ben¬ 
efit  are  the  rabbis  to  us?  They  have  never  proved 
it  to  be  lawful  for  us  to  eat  the  raven,  or  to  be  un¬ 
lawful  to  eat  the  pigeon!”  (meaning  to  say  that, 
in  spite  of  their  disputations  and  hair-splitting  argu¬ 
ments,  the  Rabbis  have  no  authority  to  alter  or 
abrogate  a  Biblical  precept  [Sanb.  99b  et  seq .]  ).  Raba 
obtained  from  Benjamin  some  medical  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he  publicly  lectured 
on  the  subject  before  the  people  of  Mahuza,  Benja¬ 
min’s  sons  or  disciples,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a 
medical  gild,  resented  this  publication  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  secrets  (Shab.  133b ;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  28b).  Ben¬ 
jamin  Asya  is  probably  identical  with  Minyomi  b. 
Niliumi,  the  contemporary  of  Amemarl.  (Ket.  69a), 
to  whom  Abaye  appealed  from  a  decision  of  Rab 
Joseph  (ib.  81b).  Briill  identifies  Benjamin  Asya 
with  Bar  Nathan  Asya,  who  once  manifested  his 
disregard  for  rabbinic  enactments  by  traveling  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  from  Beram 
(some  read  “Be  Rab ”  =  school)  to  Pumbedita,  on 
which  account  Rab  Joseph  excommunicated  him 
(Pes.  52a;  see  Dikduke  Soferim,  ad  loc.).  Briill  dis¬ 
covers  in  this  school  the  origin  of  Karaism(“  Jalirb  ” 
i.  225). 

J-  S1*-  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN,  SIR  BENJAMIN :  Mayor  of 
Melbourne;  born  at  London  in  1836.  At  the  age  of 
nine  lie  accompanied  his  parents  to  Victoria.  Asso¬ 
ciating  himself  at  first  with  the  firm  of  Benjamin  & 
Co.,  merchants,  he  subsequently  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Cohen.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  City  Council ;  and  in 
1881  became  an  alderman  of  the  ward  he  had  hitherto 
represented.  Notwithstanding  heavy  municipal 
labors,  Sir  Benjamin  always  took  a  lively  interest 
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in  communal  allairs.  He  identified  himself  largely 
with  the  growth  of  the  Melbourne  Hebrew  Congre¬ 
gation  and  its  various  educational  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  on  the  boards  of  which  he  was  a  most 
active  worker.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Jewish  Phil¬ 
anthropic  Society  and  the  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society;  a  representative  of  the  Melbourne 
Province  in  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  both  for  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Melbourne  in 
October,  1887;  and  so  admirably  did  he  perforin  the 
duties  of  his  office  that  he  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected.  In  May,  1889,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
municipal  services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ;  Jewish  Chronicle,  May  3J,  1889;  People  of 

the  Period,  1897. 

j  G.  L. 


BENJAMIN  OF  CANTERBURY  or  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE  :  English  rabbi ;  disciple  of  Babbi  Tam ; 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  medieval  rabbis  drawn 
up  by  Solomon  Luria(see  Griitz,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden,” 
vi.  865).  Only  one  halakic  decision  of  his  is  known ; 
it  forbids  the  purchase  of  milk  from  a  Gentile  unless 
a  Jew  be  present  when  it  is  drawn  (Mordecai,  ‘Abo- 
dah  Zarah,  ii.  826).  But  a  certain  number  of  notes 
by  a  Babbi  Benjamin  on  Joseph  Kimhi’s  “Sefer 
ha-Galuy  ”  have  been  attributed  by  Matthews, 
the  editor  of  Kimhi’s  book,  to  Benjamin  of  Canter¬ 
bury  (“  Jewish  Quarterly  Be  view,  ”  ii.  327).  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  English  school 
of  Masorites  and  grammarians,  including  Moses  ben 
Isaac,  Moses  ben  Yom-Tob,  Berechiah  ha-Nakdan, 
and  Samuel  lia-Nakdan,  the  last  of  whom  he  quotes. 
It  is  possible  that  iie  came  from  Cambridge  rather 
than  from  Canterbury,  the  transliteration  of  the 
former  (fcoratap)  being  sufficiently  near  to  that  of 
the  latter  (tfvyatMp).  For  while  tliere  is  no  Benja¬ 
min  mentioned  as  living  at  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  a  rather  distinguished  “Magister 
Benjamin  ”  of  Cambridge  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
Bolls  of  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1204).  Berechiah 
lia-Nakdan,  in  his  commentary  on  Job,  refers  to 
“inv  Uncle  Benjamin,”  who  was  probably  the  same 
individual. 


Bibi  iography  :  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp. 
2S1,  282;  Eppenstein,  In  Monatsschrift ,  xl.  ITS,  xli.  222. 


oh 


BENJAMIN,  DAVID;  Communal  worker; 
born  in  London  in  1815;  died  there  June  25,  1893. 
In  1835  he  emigrated  to  Australia;  and,  while  in 
Tasmania,  assisted  in  founding  a  synagogue.  Soon 
afterward  he  settled  in  Melbourne,  joining  his 
brother  Solomon,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
■founder  of  the  Melbourne  Jewish  community.  The 
firm  of  Benjamin  Bros,  was  among  the  early  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  British  settlement  in  the  colony  of  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  firm  prospered  greatly,  buying  crude  gold 
direct  from  the  aborigines,  and  making  large  pur¬ 
chases  on  which  the  banks  were  reluctant  to  venture. 
Benjamin  had  also  a  large  interest  in  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales.  He  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
Jewish  spirit  of  observance  in  the  colony,  and  person¬ 
ally  attended  the  Jewish  sick  in  Melbourne.  In  1854 
lie  returned  to  England,  where  lie  devoted  him¬ 


self  entirely  to  the  community,  becoming  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  and  the  Jews’  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Asylum.  Benjamin  was  treasurer  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue  from  1865  to  1871,  and  warden  from 
1871  to  1875.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  council 
of  the  United  Synagogue  from  its  foundation,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  elders  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue.  He  was  a  prominent  worker  on  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  labored  untiringly 
in  its  cause,  and  was  very  munificent  in  his  dona¬ 
tions  to  charity. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World,  June 

30,  1893. 

j.  G.  L. 

BENJAMIN  B.  DAVID  CASES.  See  Cases, 
Benjamin  ii.  David. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ELIJAH  BEER.  See  Beeii, 
Benjamin  b.  Elijah. 

BENJAMIN  B.  GIDDEL  (or  GIDDUL),  R.: 

A  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  generation  (fourth 
century),  contemporary  of  K.  Aha  III.  (Yer.  Ma£as. 
Sh.  v.  56b;  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  2b).  His  name  is  but  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Talmud,  and  then  only  in  the  Hala- 
kah  (Yer.  Ma‘as.  i.  49a ;  Hub  125a).  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Giddel  b.  Benjamin  (Min- 
vomi)  and  therefore  of  Babylonian  descent. 

j.  sit.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  GINZAKAYAH  (of  Ginzak  = 
Gazaka  in  Media  Atropatene) ;  A  Babylonian  scholar 
of  the  third  century,  contemporary  of  Mar  Sam¬ 
uel.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  death 
overtook  him  when  lie  was  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
ciding  a  ritual  question  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Rab,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Samuel.  Hearing  of 
this  circumstance,  Samuel  thanked  God,  who  had 
prevented  the  promulgation  of  an  erroneous  deci¬ 
sion;  and  to  the  prime  mover  thereof,  his  friend 
Bab,  lie  applied  the  Scriptural  saying  (Prov.  xii. 
21),  "There  shall  no  mischief  happen  to  the  just” 
(Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5b).  In  Babli  (Niddah  65a)  the  name 
appears  as  "Minyamin  Sakasnaah”  (of  Sacassana,  a 
province  of  Armenia). 

j.  sit.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN,  HILLEL:  Polish  architect  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  bom  at 
Lasko.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  synagogue  at 
Lutomierz,  which  was  constructed  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  August  I.  Ben¬ 
jamin  seems  to  have  studied  in  Germany.  He  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  fatherland  a  certain  reputation;  for  in 
the  documents  he  is  always  called  "  architect.  ”  After 
finishing  the  synagogue  at  Lutomierz,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  construct  one  at  Zloczow,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  finish.  In  examining  the  roof  he 
fell  to  the  ground  and  died.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zloczow. 

Bibliography:  Mathias  Bersohn,  Kilim  Slow,  part  ii.,  p.  21; 

Ost  und  West,  1901,  No.  4,  p.  280. 

S. 

BENJAMIN  (or  MINYAMIN)  B.  IHI;  A 

Babylonian  scholar  of  the  second  and  third  amoraic 
generations  (third  century);  brother  of  Abbaliu  b. 
Ilii,  the  disciple  of  Samuel.  Both  brothers,  while 
intensely  exclusive  and  diffident,  so  that  they  would 
have  no  dealings  with  Gentiles  (Meg.  28a),  were 
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very  considerate  toward  their  servants.  One  of  the 
brothers  arranged  that  they  should  receive  one  dish 
from  their  master’s  table;  the  other  would  have 
them  partake  of  every  dish.  Legend  states  that  the 
latter  brother  was  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  re¬ 
ceiving  visits  from  the  prophet  Elijah  (Ket.  61a). 

1.  PR.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ISAAC  OF  CAECAS- 
SONNE  :  This  scholar  is  known  only  by  his  trans¬ 
lation  from  Latin  into  Hebrew,  under  the  title  of 
“  ‘Ezer  Eloali  ”  (Divine  Help),  of  the  work  of  Jean 
de  Bourgogne,  of  the  province  of  Liege,  on  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  air  by  the  plague.  This  work,  which 
contains  in  the  appendix  many  empiric  remedies 
against  divers  ills,  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationalc  of  Paris  (No.  1191,  fol.  141b- 
194a);  only  one  other  manuscript  copy  being  known 
to  exist,  and  that  is  in  the  library  of  Baron  D.  do 
Giinzburg.  Of  the  original,  which  was  perhaps 
written  in  French,  hardly  any  traces  arc  left;  that 
is,  of  the  treatise  described  as  “On  the  Epidemic,  in 
Prose,”  No.  852  of  the  Library  of  the  Louvre,  or  the 
private  library  of  Charles  king  of  France.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  little  book,  says  Leopold  De¬ 
lisle  (MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationalc,  1891,  iii. 
158,  note  1),  of  which  there  is  a  copy  at  the  end  of 
MS.  Francis  12,323,  under  the  title,  “The  Treatise 
Which  the  Masters  of  Medicine  and  the  Astron¬ 
omers  of  Paris  Wrote  of  the  Plague  Which  Physics 
Calls  the  Epidemic,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  N.  S. 
MCCCXLYIII,”  or  perhaps  the  little  book  written 
in  1365  by  Master  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  surnamed 
“With  the  Beard,”  professor  of  medicine,  and  citizen 
of  Liege  (Delisle.  “  Observations  sur  Plusieurs  MSS. 
de  la  Collection  Barrois,”  p.  55). 

The  date  of  the  Hebrew  work  may  therefore  be 
fixed,  at  least  approximately.  The  second  book  of 
Jean  was  written  in  1365,  and  was  translated  by 
Benjamin  a  few  years  later,  about  1370.  Now,  the 
author  had  said  iu  the  preface,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  Hebrew  version,  that  already  in  the  “year 
22,”  when  the  plague  broke  out  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  written  a  similar  treatise  beginning  with  the 
words  (“  My  God,  my  God  ”)  (Steinschneider, 

“Kebr.  Uebers.”  p.  804).  With  what  does  the  num¬ 
ber  22  correspond?  Steinschneider  acutely  remarks 
(“Hebr.  Uebers.”  lx.):  “The  date  23  [p'ajjJ  could 
only  mean  122  [=  1362]”;  but  that  does  not  tally 
with  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Black  Death,  in  1348. 
Doubtless  a  Jewish  era  was  substituted  iu  the  trans¬ 
lation,  probably  through  a  copyist’s  mistake.  Could 
Jean  have  meant  that  he  wrote  this  book  twenty  - 
two  years  before?  Then  this  treatise  was  written 
in  1370,  as  stated  by  Amplon  (“Autre  Fonds  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Bodleiennc,”  No.  1923).  This  tallies 
with  the  note  cited  by  M.  Delisle.  The  doubt  as  to 
the  date  detracts  in  no  wise  from  the  interest  of  this 
medical  treatise,  which  was  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  version  of  Benjamin  of  Carcassonne. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxix,  165 ; 
idem ,  in  Mcmazm ,  xii.  183 ;  idem,  JRchr.  Uebers.  p.  804 ; 
Ecrivains  Juifs ,  xxvii.,  628,  752,  and  xxxi.  723;  Gross,  Gal¬ 
lia  J-udaica ,  p.  617. 

G.  M.  S. 

BENJAMIN  B.  JAPHET :  A  Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  third  amoraic  generation  (third  cen¬ 
tury),  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  and  senior  to  R.  Zeira 


T.  (Ber.  33a,  38b;  Ket.  77a).  He  cultivated  both  the 
Halakah  and  the  Haggadah;  in  his  halakic  deliver¬ 
ances,  however,  he  was  not  considered  very  reliable. 
Thus  when,  on  one  occasion,  Hiyya  b.  Abba  and  he 
differed  on  a  traditional  decision  by  their  master,  R, 
Zei'ra  remarked,  “What  does  R.  Benjamin  b.  Japhct 
amount  to  compared  with  R.  Hiyya  b.  Abba?  ”  (Ber. 
38b;  Yer.  Ber.  vi.  10a;  Yer.  Pcs,  ii,  29c).  Never¬ 
theless,  this  same  R.  Zeira  had  occasion  to  thank 
Benjamin  for  communicating  to  him  a  Halakah  in 
the  name  of  R.  Johanan  (Shab.  53a).  In  the  Ilagga- 
dab,  Benjamin  was  a  follower  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Pedal, 
whose  expositions  and  sayings  he  frequently  reports 
(Meg.  16b;  Sanh.  7a  ;  compare  Ex.  R,  xli. ;  Lev.  R. 
x.). — [Yer.  Ber.  iii.  6d;  Yoma29a;  Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a; 
Shebu.  18b;  Hul.  52b  (correctly  quoted  iu  MS.  M); 
Pesik.  vii.  63b,  viii.  CSb;  Pesik.  R.  xvii. ;  Midr.  Teh. 
xxii. ;  Gen.  R.  xliii. ;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Lek  Leka, 
11.] 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Jfcbo,  p.  60a;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha - 
Domt,  ed.  Wllna,  ii.  85  ;  Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  101,  in  which 
Benjamin’s  grave  is  said  to  he  at  Safed. 

J  su.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  JEHIEL  HA-LEVI :  Polish 
!  Talmudist;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “  GilVat  Benjamin  ” 
(Benjamin’s  Height),  Lublin,  1617,  an  alphabetical 
index  to  Jacob  b.  Asher’s  four  Turim.  The  book  is 
very  rare,  never  having  been  reprinted,  although  it 
is  an  excellent  index  to  the  Turim. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sham  ha-Gcdnlim,  ed.  Wilna,  ii.  23; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Haifijiin,  No.  591. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  JOAB  (called  also  De  Syn- 
agoga,  according  to  Zunz):  Payyetaii;  lived  at 
Montalcino  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Ilis  printed 
poems  are:  (1)  A  metrical  introduction  to  the  “Nish- 
mat  ”  for  Passover.  Every  strophe  of  this  poem  has 
ten  lines  of  seven  syllables.  (2)  A  selihah  of  five 
strophes,  with  a  refrain  ending  with  the  words 
nn’Wn  (“Oh,  give  us  prosperity  ”). 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturetesch.  p.  365;  Landshuth, 
Anunude  ha-'Abodah ,  p.  17. 

b.  a.  I.  Bb. 

BENJAMIN  B.  JTJDAH  LOEB  COHEN. 

See  Benasch,  Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN,  JUDAH  PHILIP:  American 
statesman  and  lawyer;  born  at  St.  Croix,  West  In¬ 
dies,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Paris,  May  6, 1884.  His  parents 
were  English,  Jews  who,  some  years  before  his  birth, 
had  removed  from  London  to  St.  Croix,  then  a 
British  island,  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  A  few  years  after  his  birth,  his 
family  removed  from  St.  Croix  to  reside  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  and  young  Benjamin  soon  afterward 
was  sent  to  school  at  Fayetteville.  Subsequently 
he  spent  three  years  at  Yale  College.  His  parents 
several  times  changed  their  residence,  until  they 
finally  settled  in  New  Orleans,  La.  There  Benjamin 
served  as  a  notary’s  clerk  for  some  time,  taught 
school,  studied  law,  and  on  Dec.  16,  1832,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Louisiana  bar. 

Louisiana  had  been  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  France  but  a  short  time  previously,  and  its 
language  and  legal  system  were  still  largely  those 
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of  Franco.  The  broadening  influences  of  the 
necessary  mastery  of  different  systems  of  law  and 
literature  left  their  mark  upon  Benja- 
Practises  min,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  breadth 
Law  of  grasp,  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
in  New  wide  reading  to  which  lie  subsequent- 
Orleans.  ly  attained.  Nor  should  notice  be 
omitted  of  certain  other  formative  in¬ 
fluences,  which  the  London  “Times”  (May  0,  1884) 
commented  upon  in  a  sympathetically  worded  obit¬ 
uary  :  his  inheritance  of  “  that  elastic  resistance  to 
evil  fortune  which  preserved  Mi’.  Benjamin’s  ances¬ 
tors  through  a  succession  of  exiles  and  plunderings, 
and  reappeared  in  the  Minister  of  the  Confederate 
cause,  together  with  the  same  refined  apprehension 
of  logical  problems  which  informed  the  subtleties  of 
the  Talmud.” 

Benjamin's  success  at  the  Louisiana  bar  was  re¬ 
markably  rapid.  At  first  be  had  found  time  to  pre¬ 
pare,  for  his  own  use,  a  “Digest  of  the  Deported 
Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Late  Territory 
of  Orleans  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,” 
which  was  the  earliest  digest  of  Louisiana  law. 
Together  with  his  friend  Thomas  Slidell,  he  edited 
and  prepared  this  for  publication  in  1834.  Soon, 
however,  his  law  practise  became  more  engrossing ; 
and,  as  one  of  tlu?  recognized  leaders  of  the  Louisiana 
bar,  he  rapidly  acquired  a  competence  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  legal  arena,  pur¬ 
chase  a  sugar-plantation  near  New  Orleans,  and 
devote  himself  to  sugar-planting  and  scientific  ex  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  best  methods  of  extracting  saccharine 
matter  from  the  cane. 

Politics  also  actively  interested  Benjamin,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  was  elected  to  various  local 
oflices.  Thus,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
Sugar-  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
Planter  and  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention 
Politician,  of  1844-45,  aud  of  that  of  1852.  In 
1849  he  was  a  successful  presidential 
elector  at  large  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  as 
such  cast  his  ballot  for  General  Taylor  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  Originally  a  Whig,  Benjamin 
became,  during  the  change  of  party  ties,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Democratic  leader.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  destruction  of  his  property  by  inundations  had 
driven  him  back  to  the  active  practise  of  law,  where 
success  once  more  awaited  him. 

That  the  number  of  Benjamin’s  famous  legal  cases 
was  very  large  is  evidenced  by  an  examination  of 
the  law  reports  of  the  period.  Particularly  notable 
was  his  conduct  of  the  cases  which  grew  out  of  the 
at  tempt  to  recover  insurance  for  a  cargo  of  slaves 
lost  by  reason  of  an  insurrection  on  board  the  “Cre¬ 
ole,”  and  his  connection  with  enormously  valuable 
California  land-title  cases,  in  one  of  which  his  fee  is 
said  to  have  been  825,000,  a  very  large  sum  for  that 
day.  During  the  October  (1848)  term  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  lie  was  admitted 
to  practise  before  that  body,  and  soon  became  one  J 
of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  bar.  Benjamin’s  legal 
talents  were  so  generally  recognized  that  President  j 
Pierce  tendered  him  the  position  of  associate  justice  j 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  his  activities  at  the  bar  and  in  politics.  Pre-  > 
viously,  when  President  Taylor  s  cabinet  was  being 


formed,  Benjamin's  name  had  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  a  cabinet  portfolio.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Louisiana,  and  was 
reelected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  six  years  later. 

In  185G  Benjamin  was  one  of  a  small 
United  group  of  senators  that  succeeded  in 
States  securing  the  nomination  of  Buchanan 
Senator.  for  president,  as  against  Douglas,  and 
he  enjoyed  great  influence  with  the 
Buchanan  administration  until  immediately  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

In  the  Semite  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters;  and  Charles  Sumner  considered  him 


the  most  brilliant  orator  in  the  United  States.  His 
readiness  in  debate  was  remarkable;  and  he  gener¬ 
ally  spoke  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without 
preparation.  An  examination  of  the  “Congres¬ 
sional  Globe”  of  the  time  shows  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  friends  and  foes  alike  were  so  much  impressed 
by  iiis  oratory  as  to  feel  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  the  spot.  ”  Of  his  farewell  address,  upon  leaving 
the  Senate  when  his  state,  Louisiana,  seceded  from 
the  Union.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  said  to  Lord 
Sherbrooke:  “Have  you  read  Benjamin’s  speech? 
It  is  better  than  our  Benjamin  [meaning  Disraeli] 
could  have  done.” 

Benjamin  was  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver 
addresses  and  orations  on  national  holidays  and 
other  non-political  occasions;  and  competent  judges 
declare  that  he  was  even  happier  at  these  times  than 
in  his  political  addresses  and  arguments.  His  right 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  woild  s 
orators  is  no  longer  open  to  dispute.  It  was  recently 
forcibly  evidenced  by  bis  inclusion,  with  appropriate 
examples  of  his  style  and  comment,  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  and  judiciously  edited  series  of  "The 
World’s  Best  Orators”  (x.  97-110)  as  well  as  in  “The 
World’s  Best  Orations  ”  (i.  398),  the  former  edited  by 
Prof.  Guy  Carleton  Lee.  and  the  latter  by  Justice 
David  J.*  Brewer.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  surely  no  in- 
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different  judge,  lias  well  classed  Benjamin  with 
Sumner  and  Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips,  Yancey,  and 
Breckinridge,  as  having  "  stirred  multit  udes,  aroused 
passions,  and  tired  the  public  heart  in  terms  not  less 
eloquent  than  the  loftiest  productions  of  Fox  or  Pitt, 
of  Patrick  Henry  or  John  Adams.” 

In  the  Senate  Benjamin’s  constitutional  and  legal 
arguments  ever  attracted  particular  attention,  and 
made  him  the  leader  -pur  excellence  in  the  defense  of 
slavery  and,  later  on,  of  secession,  lie  never  ac¬ 
tively  identified  himself  with  Jewish  communal  af¬ 
fairs:  but  his  views  and  actions  led  to  much  unjus¬ 
tified  identification  of  American  Jews  generally  with 
the  pro-slaveiy  cause  (see  Anti-Slavery  Move¬ 
ment  in  America).  Thus,  one  of  his  most  power¬ 
ful  pro-slavery  outbursts  provoked 
Pro-  Senator  Wade's  satirical  reference  in 
Slavery  the  Senate  to  “  Israelites  with  Egyp- 
Advocate.  tian  principles  ” ;  and  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  attacks  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Northern  press  generally,  on  the  Jews  as  favoring 
slavery,  followed,  when  Benjamin  became  so  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  late  Isaac  M.  Wise,  in  his  “Reminiscences.” 
gives  an  account  of  an  interesting  discussion  between 
Benjamin,  Daniel  Webster,  Maury  the  scientist,  and 
himself,  relative  to  their  religious  faiths,  iu  the  course 
of  which  Benjamin  declined  to  permit  his  Jewish 
religious  views  to  be  described  as  Unitarian,  as 
Webster  had  claimed  the  faiths  of  all  four  were  in 
their  essence.  In  1851  he  presented  to  the  Semite,  on 
behalf  of  American  Jewish  citizens,  a  petition  calling 
for  governmental  action  against  Swiss  anti-Semitic 
discriminations  recognized  in  a  treaty  with  our  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  thus  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  American 
J  ews. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment,  President  Jefferson  Davis  immediately  called 
Benjamin  into  his  cabinet  as  attor- 
Jefferson  ney -general  (Feb.  25,  1861),  to  which 
Davis’  position  was  added  that  of  acting  sec- 
Rigiit-  retarv  of  Avar  (Sept.  IT,  1861).  On 
Hand  Man.  Xov.  21,  1861,  be  became  secretary  of 
war,  resigning  the  portfolio  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice:  and  lie  retained  this  position 
till  March  17,  1862,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
state,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  in  1865. 

Throughout,  Benjamin  was  Jefferson  Davis’  most 
intimate  and  most  influential  adviser,  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  described  as  the  “brains  of  the  Confederacy- 55 
James  Scliouler,  in  his  “History  of  the  United 
States”  (vi.  89),  remarks: 

“Contemporaries  had  said  at  the  outset  that  Toombs  was  the 
brain  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  that  title,  as  events  developed,  be¬ 
longed  rather  to  Attorney-General  Benjamin,  the  ablest,  most 
versatile,  and  most  constant  of  all  Davis7  civil  counselors,  who 
acted  as  secretary  of  war  after  Walkers  retirement  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  was  then  by  the  following  March  installed  secretary  of 
state,  to  remain  premier  until  the  bitter  end,  sanguine  and 
serene  in  bearing,  through  all  mutations  of  fortune  and  mis¬ 
fortune.” 

During  much  of  this  time,  particularly  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  secretaryship  of  war,  Benjamin 
was  extremely  unpopular ;  but  President  Davis  never 
for  a  moment  lost  confidence  in  him.  He  resigned  the 
Avar  portfolio  on  account  of  the  Confederate  reverses 


in  connection  Avith  the  Roanoke  Island  campaign  in 
186.2,  for  Avhich  lie  was  commonly  held  in  a  largo 
degree  responsible;  but,  in  spite  of  censure  from  the 
Confederate  Congress,  President  Davis  promoted 
him  to  the  secretaryship  of  state. 

This  circumstance  has  recently  been  cleared  up, 
through  evidence  that  Benjamin  Avas  in  no  Avay  to 
blame  for  these  mishaps,  but  patriotically  sacrificed 
himself,  Avith  President  Davis’  knoAvledge,  by  inten¬ 
tionally  Avithholding  his  justification  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee.  Disclosure  of  the  true  facts 
Avould  have  involved  an  exposure  of  Confederate 
dearth  of  ammunition,  Avhich  might,  through  gen¬ 
eral  publication,  have  seriously  jeopardized  Die 
Confederate  cause  at  the  time. 

Benjamin’s  most  important  labors  Avere,  hoAvcvcr, 
rendered  in  connection  Avith  the  diplomat  ic  activit  ies 
of  the  Confederacy.  Unfortunately,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Confederacy  has  not 
yet  been  published,  nor  any  adequate  biography  of 
Benjamin,  of  Avhich  that  Avould  be  the  principal 
chapter.  But  by  such  a  publication  it  Avould  be 
slioAvn  liow  near  the  Confederacy  came  to  securing 
European  intervention— particularly  through  the 
aid  of  Xapoleon  III. — by  the  tempting  and  states¬ 
manlike  efforts  of  the  Confederate  state  department 
under  Benjamin’s  direction,  and  to  the  probable 
transformation  of  an  insurrection  into  a  successful 
revolution  in  consequence.  Even  published  data, 
liOAvever,  not  to  mention  oral  reminiscences,  justify 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  I.  M.  Wise,  avIio  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  “American  Israelite,”  May  16, 1884,  said 
that  “lie  Avas  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished 
statesman  of  the  JeAvish  family  in  this  (19tli)  century 
and  country.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  Avar  Benjamin  fled  to  the 
West  Indies  and  then  to  England,  losing  his  Ameri¬ 
can  property  by  confiscation.  Here,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  he  had  to  commence  bread-Avinning  aneAv. 
Early  in  1866  as  a  British  subject  lie  entered  as  a 
laAv  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in 
Begins  Life  June  of  that  year  Avas  called  to  the 
Anew  in  English  bar,  the  usual  term  being  cur- 
England.  tailed  by  reason  of  his  past  eminence 
and  acumen,  through  the  influence  of 
distinguished  English  judges.  In  1868  his  work  on 
"  The  Lrav  of  Sale  of  Personal  Properly  ”  appeared, 
and  immediately  had  a  marked  success  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  gone  through  edition  after 
edition,  and  may  well  be  described  as  tlie  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  classical  legal  text-book  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  llis  success  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar,  after  a  brief  interval  during  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take  up  editorial  Avork  on  the 
London  “Daily  Telegraph,”  Avas  remarkable,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  connection  Avith  colonial  appeals.  His  in¬ 
come  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  bis  retirement 
from  the  bar  (December,  1882)  is  said  to  have  been 
upAvard  of  8200, 000  per  annum.  In  1872  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Queen’s  Counsel. 

A  farewell  dinner  Avas  given  in  Benjamin’s  honor 
by  the  bench  and  bar  of  England  in  the  ball  of  tlie 
Inner  Temple,  London,  oil  June  80,  1883,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  attorney-general,  Sir  Henry 
James.  Ilis  standing  as  the  unquestioned  leader  of 
the  British  bar  had  been  generally  recognized  for 
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some  years  prior  to  liis  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris 
May  6,  1884,  liis  wife  and  a  daughter— Ninette,  wife 
of  Capt.  Henri  de  Bousignac  of  the 
Is  Leader  117th  regiment  of  the  French  line— 
of  British,  surviving  him.  Benjamin  married  in 
Bar.  New  Orleans,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  organized  Jewish  congregation 
there,  a  Catholic  lady  of  the  name  of  Natalie  St. 
Martin.  Investigation  has  failed  to  confirm  the 
rumor  that  he  abandoned  the  Jewish  faith  on  his 
death-bed. 

Bibliography:  H.  C.  Tompkins,  Judah  P .  Benjamin  (Ala- 
ham  a  State  Bar  Assn.  Report,  18%,  pp.  cxx.-cxxxvii.);  .). 
A.  Hamilton,  in  Diet,  of  National  Biography,  iv.  223 ;  Scott, 
Distinguished  American  Lawyers,  pp.  43-50;  T7<e  Green 
Bag.  i.  305,  300;  The  Law  TimcsAxxv.  188,  lxxvii.  4<  (obitu¬ 
ary  from  the  London  Times)',  Francis  Lawley,  in  The  Athe- 
nceum ,  May  12, 1888,  i.  590 ;  I.  M.  Wise,  editorial  in  American 
Israelite,  MaylG,  1884;  idem,  Reminiscences,  1901;  Bigelow. 
France  and  the  Confederate  Navy ;  Bullock,  Secret  Service 
of  the  Confederacy ;  Baron  Pollock,  Reminiscences  in  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  lxix.  354;  Sabin’s  Dictionary  of  Books  Re¬ 
lating  to  America,  vol.  ii.,  64:  Bancroft’s  Life  of  William 
IL  Seward ;  B.  H.  Wise,  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise.  Sincethe 
foregoing  was  written,  J.  M.  Callahan’s  valuable  study,  1  he 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (Balti¬ 
more,  1901),  has  been  published,  throwing  much  light  on 
certain  phases  of  Benjamin’s  career. 

A.  M.  J.  K. 

BENJAMIN  B.  JIJDAH  OF  HOME.  See 

Bozecci. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LEVI,  R.:  A  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  century  (third  or  fourth  genera¬ 
tion),  junior  contemporary  of  B.  Ammi  and  R.  Isaac 
(Yer.  Peali  i.  15a),  and  senior  to  Abin  II.  (Yer.  Pes. 
vii.  34c;  Yer.  Hoi*,  i.  46a).  His  name  is  connected 
with  several  Halakot  (Ter.  Ter.  i.  40b;  Ter.  Pcs.  ii. 
2Sd;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zaraliii.  42a,  where  his  patronymic 
reads  “  Leva!  ”),  but  more  frequently  with  homiletic 
remarks.  On  God’s  message  by  J eremiah  (xxiii.  24), 
“  Can  one  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  [“er’ennu  ”]? 55  he  observes,  “When  one 
sittetli  in  a  corner  and  occupietli  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  Law,  I  show  him  [“  ar’ennu  M]  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  when  he  hides  himself  for  sinful  purposes  of 
apostasy,  I  expose  him  to  public  gaze  ”  (Ex.  R.  viii. ; 
Tan.,  Wa’era,  9;  compare  Num.  R.  ix.  9).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  when  the  time  for  Israel’s  restoration  shall 
come,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
at  present  when  the  north  wind  blows  no  south 
wind  prevails,  and  when  the  south  wind  prevails 
there  is  no  north  wind ;  but  when  God  shall  restore 
the  exiled,  He  shall  produce  an  “argestes”  (see  Jas- 
trow,  “Diet.”  p.  115b),  when  both  winds  shall  do 
service,  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  xliii.  6),  "I  will  say  to 
the  north,  Give  up,  and  to  the  south,  Keep  not  back : 
bring  m}r  sons  from  far,”  etc.  (Esther  R.  to  i.  8; 
Cant  R.  to  iv.  16;  Lev.  R.  ix. ;  Num.  R.  xiii.).— 
[Gen.  R.  lxxxvii. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  Ixxxvii.  2;  Pesik. 
xiii.  112a,  xviii.  137a;  Pesik.  R.  xviii. :  Lev.  R. 
xxviii. ;  compare  Eccl.  R.  to  i.  3.] 

Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Jlcho,  69b  ;  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor. 
iii.  661  et  scq. 

j.  SB.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  B.  MATTITHIAH  :  Author  of 
a  large  collection  of  responsa;  flourished  in  Turkey 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  oc¬ 
cupation  was  that  of  a  merchant  (“  Benjamin  Ze’eb,” 
p.  14b),  but  he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  college  of  Arta  (vilayet  Yanina).  In  rabbin¬ 


ical  literature  he  is  known  chiefly  through  his 
disputes  with  man}r  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
were  caused  by  the  great  independence  lie  very  often 
displayed  in  liis  decisions  on  legal  questions,  an 
independence  that  greatly  offended  the  rabbinical 
authorities. 

His  collection  of  responsa,  “Benjamin  Ze’eb” 
(Venice,  1539),  which  he  published  partly  in  seif- 
justification,  was  not  at  all  well  received  by  the 
Italian  and  Polish  rabbis  of  the  time  (compare  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Jehicl  Luria,  in  “Yam  Shel  Shelomoh,”  3b  on 
B.  K.  viii.,  No.  72).  The  work,  containing  450  re¬ 
sponsa  on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  throws  an  in¬ 
teresting  light  on  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
social  status  of  the  Jews  of  that  time  in  European 
Turkey  and  in  Asia  Minor.  For  instance.  Benja¬ 
min’s  ordinance  against  men  and  women  dancing 
together  met  with  great  resistance,  many  young 
people  refusing  to  obey  this  puritanical  precept 
(“Benjamin  Ze’eb,”  pp.  228b  et  scq.).  It  should  be 
noted  that  “Benjamin  Ze’eb  ”  is  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  not  the  appellation  of  the  author,  whose  only 
name  was  Benjamin. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdnlim.  i.  36;  Conforre, 

Korc  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  pp.  34b,  40a:  Michael,  Or  ha- 

Hayyim,  No.  601 ;  Brail,  in  bis  Jahrhiichcr,  i.  89. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  MEIR:  Polish  Talmudist 
and  preacher;  lived  at  Brody,  Galicia,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  “Imre 
Binyamin”  (The  Words  of  Benjamin),  a  homiletic 
commentary  upon  the  first  three  books  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Tarnopol,  1814). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim .  p.  42;  Zedner, 

Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Jin's,  p.  S6. 

l.  g.  I-  Bee. 

BENJAMIN  B.  MEIR  HA-LEVI  OF  NU¬ 
REMBERG  *  Rabbi  at  Salomca  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Although  German  by  birth, 
being  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Molix,  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews  of  Salo- 
nica,  and  was  sent  b}r  the  entire  Jewish  population  of 
that  city  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Constantinople. 
The  contemporary  responsa  collections  contain  some 
of  Benjamin’s  decisions.  He  also  wrote  lexical  ex¬ 
planations  on  the  Mali  z or  of  the  German  rite,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Salonica  editions  of  1526  and 
1555-56.  The  last-named  edition  also  contains  some 
of  Benjamin’s  elegies,  among  them  one  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  great  fire  at  Salonica  in  1553. 

Bibliography  :  S.  I).  Luzzatto,  in  G.  I.  Polak's  Dutch  trnnsla- 
,  tion  of  tlie  Mahzor,  1850,  p.  4:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  *o. 

594;  Steinschneider.  Cat,  Bodl.  cols.  3.0,  791. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN,  MICHAEL  HENRY:  South 
African  politician ;  born  in  London  in  1822 ;  died 
June  11,  1879. 

Early  in  life  Benjamin  went  to  Cape  Colony  (about 
tlie  year  1849),  and  for  ten  years  resided  at  Graaff- 
Reinet,  where  he  was  the  promoter  of  several  useful 
institutions.  Thence  he  removed  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
which  town  he  represented  in  the  Cape  Legislative 
Assembly  from  the  year  1864;  and  he  was  also  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  for  the  colony.  He  worked  hard  to 
secure  tlie  passing*  of  the  Eastern  District  Courts 

Bill,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  commercial 
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matters  made  his  opinions  carry  considerable  author¬ 
ity  in  the  House.  Benjamin  successfully  introduced 
the  Stamp  Act  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  British 
South  Africa.  Returning  to  England  about  1S69,  he 
actively  interested  himself  in  a  number  of  communal 
institutions,  becoming  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  United  Synagogue,  the  Anglo- Jewish  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Board  of  Deputies:  and  sitting  on  the 
committees  of  various  London  synagogues  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Bibliography:  Cape  Argus,  June,  1879:  Jew.  Citron.  June 
13;  Aug.  15,  1879;  Jew.  World ,  Jane  13,  1879. 

J.  G.  L. 

BENJAMIN,  MOSES:  Beni-Israel  military 
officer;  born  in  1S30:  died  at  Bombay  in  December, 
1897.  Tlie  son  of  a  subedar  (captain),  lie  joined  the 
Twelfth  Bombay  Native  Infantry  as  a  private. 
While  a  non-commissioned  officer  be  was  entrusted 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  watching  over  the 
wives  and  children  of  European  officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  left  at  Deesa  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ivotali,  the 
action  of  Burnass,  and  the  battle  of  Mcanee  (1843). 
Rising  by  dint  of  industry,  be  was  gazetted  as  a 
commissioned  officer  (jemidar)  in  1861,  In  1865  lie 
was  made  a  subedar,  in  which  capacity  he  superin¬ 
tended  the  work  of  the  regimental  lines,  then  in 
course  of  erection  at  Dharwar.  In  February,  1878, 
lie  was  promoted  subedar-major ;  in  November,  1878, 
he  became  bahadur.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
officer,  remarkably  versed  in  military  minutiae.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  the  governor  of  India 
appointed  him  sirdar-bahadur  (June,  1881),  and  in¬ 
vested  liim  with  the  Order  of  British  India  of  the 
first  class.  After  having  served  for  over  thirty-two 
years,  he  retired  on  a  pension,  and  went  to  Bombay ; 
and  the  Beni-Israel  Old  Synagogue  Congregation  in 
that  city,  in  appreciation  of  his  capacities,  appointed 
him  their  chief  warden  and  treasurer.  In  February 
1892,  the  governor  of  Bombay  appointed  him  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Jewish  Chronicle .  Dec.  10,  1897. 

<T.  Cr.  L. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  MOSES:  Italian  scholar: 
lived  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  and  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  assembly  of  the  Italian  Jew¬ 
ish  communities  held  at  Forli  in  1426.  Benjamin  is 
the  author  of  a  polemical  work  entitled  “  Teshiibot 
ha-Nozrim  Mikol  ha-Mikra  ume-Re’iyyot  lia-Da‘at  ” 
(Refutations  of  Christianity  on  Biblical  and  Logical 
Grounds).  The  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2,408,  3; 
Codex  Halberstamm,  32). 

Bibliography:  Neubauer.  as  above;  Yogelstein  and  Rieger, 
Geach.  dcr  Juden  in  Jlom,  i.  452. 

G.  I.  Bn. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  MOSES  NAHAWENDI : 

Karaite  scholar  and  philosopher:  flourished  at  Nalm- 
wend,  Persia,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth.  According  to  the  Ka¬ 
raite  historian  Solomon  ben  Jerohain — the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Saadia  Gaon — Karaism  began  properly  with 
Benjamin,  who  surpassed  even  Anan  in  learning 


(Solomon  ben  Jeroliam’s  commentary  on  Psalm  lxi. 
1).  But  this  assertion  can  not  be  verified.  Benja¬ 
min’s  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  known  onljr  in 
quotations  made  by  subsequent  Karaite  writers. 
But  his  personality  must  have  been  very  important, 
since  he  was  considered  by  all  the  Karaites  to  be 
as  great  an  authority  as  tlie  founder  of  Karaism, 
Anan  himself. 

As  stated  by  Japhct  ben  Ali  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets,  Benjamin 
wrote  the  following  works,  mostly  in 
His  Arabic:  (1)  a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
Works.  tateuch,  in  which  he  frequently  refers 
to  Oriental  customs;  (2)  a  commentary 
on  Isaiah ;  (3)  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  in  which  the 
word  “yamim”  (days) — in  the  verse  “  Blessed  is  lie 
that  waiteth,  and  cometli  to  the  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  and  thirty  days  ”  (xii.  12) — is  explained 
by  “years,”  pointing  thus  to  the  year  101.0  as  the 
epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah;  (4)  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Songs,  or,  as  Pin- 
sker  thinks,  on  all  the  Five  Rolls;  (5)  “Sefer  Miz- 
wot”  (Book  of  Precepts);  (C)  “Sefer  Dinim,”  or 
“Mas’at  Biny amin  ”  (Book  of  Laws,  or  Gift  of  Ben¬ 
jamin),  written  in  Hebrew,  and  published  at  Kos- 
lov  (Eupatoria)  in  1834 — containing  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  laws  according  to  Holy  Writ. 

In  the  last-named  work  Benjamin  approached  in 
many  points  the  Rabbinites.  He  adopted  many 
rabbinical  ordinances,  which,  how- 
Adopts  ever,  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the 
Rabbinical  Karaites  to  reject  or  adopt.  In  order 
Or-  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  Ben- 
dinances.  jamin  introduced  a  special  form  of  in¬ 
terdict,  differing  but  slightly  from 
the  excommunication  of  the  Rabbinites.  When  an 
accused  person  refused  to  obey  the  summons  served 
on  him  lie  was  to  be  cursed  on  each  of  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  after  which  excommunication  was  to 
be  pronounced  on  him.  The  interdict  consisted 
|  in  tlie  prohibition  or  intercourse  with  fill  tlie  mem- 

|  hers  of  the  community,  who  were  also  forbidden  to 
greet  him,  or  to  accept  anything  from  him  (“Mas’at 
Binyumin.”  2a). 

Benjamin  at  times  approached  the  Rabbinites  in 
Biblical  exegesis  also,  and  combated  Anan’s  inter¬ 
pretations.  Thus  he  maintained  with 
His  the  Rabbinites,  against  Anan,  that  the 
Biblical  obligation  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
Exegesis,  childless  brother  extended  only  to  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  and  not  to  bis 
further  relations.  He  adopted  the  Talmudical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Biblical  words  concerning  the 
Sabbath — “Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place”  (Ex. 
xvi.  29) — maintaining  that  tlie  prohibition  herein 
expressed  has  reference,  not  to  the  residence,  but  to 
a  distance  beyond  2,000  yards  of  tlie  town  (compare 
Elijah  Bashyazi,  “  Addoret,”  p.  63). 

However,  in  spite  of  many  concessions  to  Rab- 
biuisin,  Benjamin  adhered  firmly  to  the  principle, 
expressed  by  Anan,  of  penetrating 
Freedom  in  research  of  the  Scripture.  In  Benja- 
Thought.  min’s  opinion  one  ought  not  to  tie 
oneself  down  to  the  authorities,  but 
to  follow  one’s  own  convictions:  the  son  may  differ 
from  tlie  father,  the  disciple  from  the  master,  pro- 
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videcl  they  have  reasons  for  their  different  views. 
Inquiry  is  a  duty,  and  errors  occasioned  by  inquiry 
do  not  constitute  a  sin  (compare  Japliet’s  commen¬ 
tary,  cited  in  Dukes’s  “Beitnige,”  ii.  26). 

Benjamin  seems  to  have  written  a  work  in  which 
he  expounded  the  philosophical  ideas  contained  in 
the  Bible.  Judging  from  the  quotations  made  by 
later  Karaite  writers,  such  as  Jacob  al-Kirkisani, 
Japliet  ben  All,  and  Hadassi,  Benjamin  betrayed  the 
influence  of  Philonic  ideas,  while  he  adopted  the 
Motazilite  theories  on  the  divine  attributes,  free-will, 
and  other  questions  of  a  like  character 
Philosophy  expounded  before  by  Anan.  God, 
of  the  he  holds,  is  too  sublime  to  mingle  with 

Bible.  the  material  world ;  and  the  idea  that 
matter  proceeded  directly  from  God  is 
inadmissible.  God  created  first  the  Glory  (“  Kabod”), 
then  the  Throne  (“  Kisse”),  and  afterward  an  Angel. 
This  Angel  created  the  world,  in  which  he  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  God.  God  Himself  never  came  in 
contact  with  men,  nor  did  Pie  speak  to  Israel  on 
Mfc.  Sinai.  The  Law  and  the  communications  to  the 
Prophets  proceeded  from  the  Angel,  to  whom  are 
referable  all  the  anthropological  expressions  con¬ 
cerning  God  found  in  the  Bible  (Hadassi,  “Eshkol,” 
25b).  The  soul  forms  a  part  of  the  body,  and  is 
therefore  perishable.  The  Biblical  references  to  re¬ 
ward  and  punishment  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
body  (Saadia,  “Emunot  we  lia-De'ot,”  vi.  4). 

This  theory  of  an  intermediary  power,  and  the 
system  of  allegorizing  all  the  Biblical  passages  con¬ 
cerning  God,  upon  which  Benjamin  insists  again 
and  again  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  were 
borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the  sect  Magari- 
yah  (Men  of  the  Caves).  This  sect,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which,  in  consequence  of  a  confusion  in  the 
text  of  Shahrastani,  has  been  wrongfully  attributed 
to  Benjamin,  is  identified  with  the  Essenes  by  Har- 
kavy,  who  shows  that  they  were  called  “The 
Men  of  the  Caves,”  because  they  lived  in  the  desert 
("  Le-Korat  ha-KlttOt,  ”  in  tlic  HeDrew  translation 

of  Griitz,  iii.  497).  Benjamin  wrote  his  halakic 
works  in  Hebrew,  liis  commentaries  probably  in 
Arabic. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Gesch.  dcs  Kardertlmms ,  i.  71-76; 
Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmoniot,  pp.  44,  72,  199;  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  Judcntliums  und  Seiner  Sektcn,  ii.  344;  Griitz,  Gesch. 
tier  Judcn,  v.  191-192;  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger 
Bibliothck ,  pp.  6,  107 ;  Frankl,  in  Erscli  and  Gruber’s  En- 
cykloptldic*  xxxiii.  14,  15;  Steinschneider,  Polemischc  und 
Apologetische  Literatur ,  p.335;  Slialirastani,  German  trans¬ 
lation,  i.  257 ;  Dukes  and  Ewald,  Beitrcigc,  ii.  26 ;  Munk,  in 
Jost’s  Annalcn,  1841,  p.  76. 
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BENJAMIN  NABON,  JERUSALEM.  See 

Nabon,  Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN  (OZER  B.  MEIR ;  Polish  Tal¬ 
mudist;  died  at  Zolkiev  May  25,  1810.  He  was 
rabbi  in  Clemen  tow,  and  afterward  head  of  the 
yeshibah  at  Zolkiev.  He  wrote  “Eben  Ozer” 
(Stone  of  Salvation),  published  by  his  grandson, 
Aaron  b.  Loeb  of  Pintsclicw  (Zolkiev,  1792).  It  con¬ 
tains  novella)  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Talmud  and  of 
Alfasi,  as  also  to  Maimonides’  “  Yad  ”  and  Asher  b. 
Jchiel's commentary.  He  also  wrote  novellas  on  the 
Slmlhan  ‘Aruk,  Oral)  Hayyim,  which,  under  the  title 
of  “Eben  Ozer,”  are  appended  to  the  Amster¬ 
dam  edition  of  the  Slmlhan  ‘  Aruk.  The  later  Russian  . 
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editions  (Dubnow,  1820;  Wilna,  1884,  and  others) 
also  give  these  novella3. 

Bibliography  ;  Buber,  in  Ha-Eshkol.  ii.  178. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN  SALONICA.  See  Solnik,  Ben¬ 
jamin  b.  A  a  box  Abraham. 

BENJAMIN,  SAMUEL;  French  soldier  in  the 
Carlist  expedition  against  Madrid  in  1887;  distin¬ 
guished  for  bravery  and  remarkable  devotion  to 
Boulan  de  Brie,  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  in 
which  he  served.  When  De  Brie  was  mortally 
wounded  Benjamin  carried  him  first  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  afterward  from  the  hospital  where  he 
had  been  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  after  the 
Carlists’  hurried  departure  from  Huesca.  De  Brie 
died  in  Benjamin’s  arms;  and  the  faithful  servant, 
gratefully  remembering  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  lieutenant’s  wealthy  mother, 
was  disconsolate,  and  exposed  himself  recklessly 
in  the  most  dangerous  engagements,  performing 
remarkable  acts  of  valor.  Benjamin  was  a  scrupu¬ 
lously  religious  Jew,  and  observed  all  the  laws 
of  his  religion  as  far  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign. 

Bibliography:  Sirtamith ,  vol.  ii..  No.  3,  quoted  from  Col.  L.’s 
article  in  Die  Elegante  Welt  on  the  Carlists’  expedition 
against  Madrid  in  1837. 

S.  P.  Wi. 

BENJAMIN  B.  SAMUEL  OF  COU- 
TANCES :  Talmudist  and  French  liturgical  poet 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  place  of  his  residence,  Coutances  (department 
of  the  Manche,  Normandy),  was  formerly  Cou- 
stances,  in  Hebrew  and  Griitz  (“Gesch.  der 

Juden,”  3d  ed.,  vi.  53)  incorrectly  transfers  this  Ben¬ 
jamin  to  Constance  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The 
old  scholars  conferred  on  Benjamin  the  honorable 
title  “  payyetan  ” ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  most  gifted  of  the  payyetanim.  In  the  various 
ritual  collections  thirty-one  of  his  liturgical  pieces 
are  preserved.. 

The  fact  that  most  of  his  poems  occur  in  the 
French  ritual,  while  the  old  German  and  Polish 
rituals  contain  each  but  one  of  his  poems,  suffices 
to  show  that  Griltz’s  conjecture  is  wrong.  Benja¬ 
min  wwote  in  the  main  for  the  three  festivals  and 
New-Year’s  Day,  and  some  few  poems  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  lit¬ 
urgies  containing  “  Benjamin  ”  in  acrostic  are  to  be 
attributed  to  him  or  to  his  younger  contemporary, 
Benjamin  b.  Zerah. 

Benjamin  was  considered,  also,  a  great  Talmudic 
authority ;  and  one  of  his  decisions,  cited  by  Isaac 
ha-Levi,  Rashi’s  teacher,  is  of  some  importance.  In 
this  he  shows  the  connection  between  Midrash  and 
piyyut,  explaining  that  both  originated  in  public 
readings,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  insertion  of  piyyutim  in  the  prayers  is 
unfounded.  Benjamin’s  preference  for  Akiba’s 
“Alphabet,”  which  he  uses  in  his  liturgical  poems, 
reveals  a  certain  inclination  toward  mysticism. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kcncset  YisracU  p.  174;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  558:  Koliu,  JSfordcccii  b.  HiUeh  pp.  103,  loo, 
Breslau,  187S;  Landsliuth,  4 Ammude  ha-'Abodah ,  p.  do; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hainjim .  p.  610;  Rapoport,  in  Bikkure  ha- 
4 Ittim ,  x.  121;  Zimz,  Literatur  gesch.  pp.  115-120,  240. 
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BENJAMIN  THE  SHEPHERD  :  A  shepherd 
who  lived  in  Babylonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  Talmud  has  transmitted  the  formula 
of  a  blessing  of  which  lie  was  the  author.  Benja¬ 
min,  who  possessed  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  recite  the  prescribed  grace 
after  meals  (“  birkat  ha-mazon  ”),  substituted  the 
following  brief  ejaculation  in  Aramaic :  “  Blessed  be 
the  All-Merciful,  the  owner  of  this  bread  ”  (Ber. 
40b).  This  prayer  is  still  taught  little  children  who 
are  unable  to  recite  the  “birkat  ha-mazon.”  Com¬ 
pare  “Ba’er  Heteb”  to  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Havyim,  187,  1 ;  Bacher,  in  Brody’s  “Zeit.  fur  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  v.  154.  In  Yer.  Ber.  vi.  10b,  bottom,  the  same 
story  is  related  of  “  some  Persian  ” ;  in  both  places 
Rab  is  cited  as  approving  the  plain  man’s  prayer, 
j.  su.  L.  G. 

BENJAMIN,  SIMEON  (also  known  as  Benja¬ 
min,  Levi) :  English  Hebrew  grammarian,  who 
published  in  1773  at  London  “  Da'at  Kedoshim  ” 
(Knowledge  of  the  Holy),  a  short  Hebrew  grammar. 
It  deserves  attention  as  one  of  the  earliest  works 
composed  by  an  Ashkenazi  in  England. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Catalogue ,  p.  87 ;  Jacobs  and  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca ,  No.  2078. 

J. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TIBERIAS:  A  rich  Jew 
who,  when  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  628  went  to 
Jerusalem  during  the  Persian  war,  was  accused  of 
hostility  toward  the  Christians.  This  accusation 
probably  implied  that  he  sided  with  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  this  charge,  however,  the  emperor 
became  the  guest  of  Benjamin,  who  provided  both 
for  him  and  for  his  army.  Reproached  by  Hera¬ 
clius  for  his  hostility  toward  the  Christians,  Benja¬ 
min  frankly  declared:  “The  Christians,  also,  are 
enemies  of  my  religion.  ”  When  the  emperor  pun¬ 
ished  the  Jews  after  his  victory,  he  spared  Benjamin 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  consent  to  bap¬ 
tism,  and  perhaps  with  the  further  understanding 
that  he  would  emigrate  to  Egypt. 

Bibliography:  Tlieoptianes,  Chronograph  ia,  ed.  Bonn,  i. 
504;  Jost,  Gcsch.  dcr  Israeliten,  v.  205;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden ,  3d  ed.,  v.  27.  A  passage  from  Elia  Rabba  (§19)  has 
been  recently  referred  to  our  Benjamin;  see  Friedmann, 
“Elia  Rabba,’’  p.  101,  Vienna,  1902. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA:  A  celebrated  trav¬ 
eler  of  the  twelfth  century.  Beyond  his  journey, 
no  facts  of  his  life  are  known.  In  the  preface  to  his 
itinerary,  entitled  “  Massa‘ot  shel  Rabbi  Binyamin  ” 
(Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin),  the  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  that  he  came  from  Tudela  in  Navarre,  and 
that  his  father’s  name  was  Jonah.  This  descriptive 
work,  written  in  an  easy,  fluent  Hebrew,  is  compiled, 
as  the  preface  states,  from  notes  made  by  the  trav¬ 
eler  on  the  spot  and  brought  back  by  him  in  1173  to 
Castile.  The  unknown  author  of  the  preface  prob¬ 
ably  compiled  the  account  for  Benjamin  from  these 
notes,  retaining  the  traveler’s  own  words  in  the  first- 
person,  but  omitting  much.  Benjamin,  for  instance, 
claims  to  have  noted  down  everything  that  he  saw 
and  all  that  he  heard  from  the  mouths  of  men  of 
established  reputation  in  Spain.  His  notes,  there¬ 
fore,  may  have  contained  at  the  same  time  the 
names  of  his  informants ;  but  in  the  book  as  pub¬ 
lished  only  Abraham  the  Pious  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  having  given  information  in  Jerusalem. 


Benjamin,  who  probably  traveled  as  a  merchant, 
evinced  keen  interest  in  all  things,  and  possessed 
a  clear  insight  into  the  conditions  and  history  of  the 
countries  he  traversed.  His  journey  occupied  thir¬ 
teen  years :  setting  out  from  Saragossa 
Travels  in  1160,  he  was  back  again  in  Spain  in 
Occupy  1173.  He  made  long  stays  every- 
Thirteen  where,  taking  plenty  of  time  to  collect 
Years.  his  information  and  to  verify  or  dis¬ 
prove  accounts  given  him.  Being  an 
intelligent  Spanish  Jew,  he  took  an  appreciative  inter¬ 
est  not  only  in  Jewish  affairs  in  the  lands  he  visited, 
but  also  in  the  general  conditions  prevailing  and  in 
the  various  historical  and  educational  facts  related 
to  him.  His  account  contains  numerous  valuable 
details  of  the  political  history  and  internal  develop¬ 
ment  of  countries  and  nations;  and  the  history  of 
commerce  must  always  count  Benjamin’s  itinerary 
as  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  valued  sources.  The 
commercial  importance  of  Barcelona  and  Mont¬ 
pellier,  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  as  centers 
of  international  trade  is  vividly  depicted.  The  sit¬ 
uation  of  some  cities — as,  for  instance,  Amalfi — is 
described  in  terse  but  graphic  words.  He  gives  a 
clear  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa,  in  which  every  house  was  a  fortress. 
His  characterization  of  the  Greeks  is  accurate :  wa¬ 
ging  war  by  means  of  mercenaries,  he  says,  they  had 
come  to  have  no  warlike  spirit  themselves  and  had 
become  women.  He  is  struck  by  the  significance  of 
the  victorious  progress  in  Europe  of 
His  the  Seljuks,  whom  he  calls  Turks. 
Accuracy  He  treats  of  the  Assassins  and  Druses 
and  with  great  shrewdness,  as  well  as  of 
Shrewd-  the  Wallachians,  who  were  invading 
ness.  Greece  by  way  of  the  Balkan  passes. 

He  made  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  most  important  functionaries  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  and  has  much  to  say  likewise  about  the 
calif  in  Bagdad,  whom  he  compares  to  the  Christian 
pope.  Many  more  of  these  little  details  of  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  adduced  to  show  Benjamin’s  acute¬ 
ness  of  observation  and  critical  understanding  of 
affairs,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 

But  Benjamin’s  chief  interest  undoubtedly  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  congregations 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  about  which  he 
has  registered  so  many  and  such  important  and  reli  ¬ 
able  accounts  that  his  “  Travels  ”  are  considered  a 
source  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  the. 
Jews  in  the  twelfth  century.  With  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “Sefer  ha-Kabbalali,”  written  about  the 
same  time  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  of  Toledo,  there 
is  no  work  which  compares  with  Benjamin’s  in 
value.  His  accounts,  moreover,  cover  the  majority 
of  the  countries  then  inhabited  by  Jews.  In  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  panoramic  view,  he  gives  full  descriptions  of 
the  Jews  living  in  all  those  lands,  with  accurate 
data  about  them,  their  civil  standing,  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  their  schools,  and  their  leading  men. 

Benjamin’s  route  to  the  East  took  him  through 
Catalonia,  southern  France,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands 
of  the  Levant,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  to 
Bagdad.  Arrived  at  that  city,  which  was  then 
again  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  exilarch,  he  gath¬ 
ered  information  concerning  countries  which  lay 
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still  farther  east  and  north,  and  concerning  the  large 
Jewish  congregations  of  Persia  and  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Oxus.  His  homeward  journey  lay 
through  Kliuzistan,  the  Indian  ocean,  and  Yemen,  to 
Egypt,  where  he  stayed  a  long  time ;  thence  by  way 
of  Sicily  back  to  Spain.  Some  remarkable  notes  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book  concerning  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  as  also  those  of  the  Slavonic  lands  east  of 
Prague.  Likewise  northern  France,  with  its  incom¬ 
parable  scholars,  hospitality,  and  fraternal  feeling, 
is  not  forgotten.  Benjamin  did  not  himself  visit 
these  latter  countries,  and  so  was  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  of  their  leading  men.  In  other 
places  Benjamin — probably  not  a  scholar  himself, 
but  possessing  a  profound  respect  for  scholarship — 
always  enumerates  the  principal  men  and  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  communities.  His  book  thus  contains 
the  names  of  no  less  than  248  of  those  he  knew, 
among  them  many  well  known  to  history. 

Of  especial  importance  are  his  statistical  data; 
and  it  is  from  his  accounts  that  the  first  accurate 
representation  of  the  density  of  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  in  certain  districts  and  cities  is  obtained.  He 
furnishes  also  important  and  reliable  accounts  of  the 
civil  occupations  of  the  Jews.  From 
His  him  it  is  learned,  for  instance,  that  the 
Statistical  Jews  of  Palestine  and  of  some  other 
Data.  countries  extensively  practised  the  art 
of  dyeing;  that  the  large  Jevdsli  con¬ 
gregation  of  Thebes,  in  Greece,  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  purple;  that  there  were 
Jewish  glass-makers  in  Antioch  and  Tyre ;  that  in 
the  last-named  town  there  were  also  Jewish  ship¬ 
owners;  that  among  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  Jewish 
workmen  were,  domiciled ;  and  that  in  Crissa,  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  a  large  colony  of  Jewish  peasants 
existed. 

Benjamin  also  gives  valuable  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  Jewish  sects.  He  tells  of  the  Karaites  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Aslikelon,  and  Damascus ;  of  a  peculiar 
sect  upon  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  fixed  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Sabbath  not  on  Friday  evening,  but  on 
Saturday  morning ;  of  the  Samaritans  in  CaBsarea,  Se- 
baste,  Aslikelon,  Damascus,  and  espe 
Jewish.  daily  in  Nablus  (Sliechem).  He  calls 
Sects.  the  Samaritans  “  Samaritan  Jews,  ”  and 

describes  peculiarities  of  their  worship 
and  language.  His  accounts  of  the  Jews  in  Bagdad 
and  other  cities  of  the  East  are  very  full;  and  most 
interesting  is  his  description  of  the  grave  of  Ezekiel 
the  prophet,  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  there.  His 
account  of  the  pseudo-Messiah,  David  Alroy,  who 
appeared  shortly  before  Benjamin’s  journey,  is  the 
chief  source  of  information  concerning  that  remark¬ 
able  episode  of  Jewish  history. 

The  details  mentioned  above  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  rich  contents  of  Benjamin’s  book  of 
travels,  which,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  free 
from  fiction,  is  preponderatingly  marked  by  sobriety 
and  clearness  of  narrative  and  a  concise  style,  avoid¬ 
ing  mere  verbiage. 

Benjamin’s  itinerary,  published  in  Constantinople 
in  1543,  has  been  reprinted  as  follows:  Ferrara,  1556; 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  1583;  Leyden,  1633  (with 
Latin  translation) ;  Amsterdam,  169? ;  Altdorf,  1762 ; 
Sulzbach,  1783  ;  Zolkiev,  1805;  Lemberg,  1859;  War¬ 


saw,  1884.  The  work  was  published  in  Latin  by 
Arias  Montanus  (Antwerp,  1575),  and  by  C.  1’Em- 
pereur  (Leyden,  1633);  in  German,  by  Mordecai 
ben  Moses  Drucker  (Amsterdam,  1691;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1711,  perhaps  following  the  Latin  of 
L’Empereur);  in  French  by  Bergeron  (“Reeueil  des 
Voyages,”  The  Hague,  1735,  following  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Arias  Montanus;  also  Paris,  1830),  and  by 
J.  Ph.  Baratier  (Amsterdam,  1734);  in  English  in 
1625  (London,  from  the  Latin  of  Arias  Montanus), 
1744  (S.  Harris,  “Collection  of  Voyages,”  vol.  i.), 
1784  (ed.  R.  Gerrons),  1808  (Pinckerton,  “General 
Collection,”  vol.  vii.);  by  A.  Asher,  London,  1840; 
and  in  part  by  M.  N.  Adler  (“Pal.  Explor.  Fund 
Quarterly  Statement,”  October,  1894,  pp.  288  et  seq., 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  in 
Dutch  by  Jan  Bara  (Amsterdam,  1666).  A  new 
edition  has  been  prepared  (1902)  by  Griinhut  in 
Jerusalem. 


Bibliography  :  E.  Carmoly  and  L.  Lelewel,  Notice  Historique 
sur  Benjamin  cle  Tactile,  Brussels,  1852  (also  published  as 
part  of  vol.  iv.  of  Lelewel’s  Geographic  du  Moyen-Age);  R. 
Luria,  SulV  Itinerario  di  Beniamino  da  Tudela ,  in  Vessillo 
Israeiitico ,  xxxvi.  56;  Zunz,  Gesaynmelte  Schriften,  i.  168; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.Bodl.  No.  4570;  Gratz,  Gesch.  derJuden , 
vi.  note  10. 

G.  W.  B. 

BENJAMIN,  WILLIAM  (commonly  called 
u  Bill  Bainge”) :  English  pugilist ;  born  at  North- 
leach,  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1826.  Benja¬ 
min’s  first  match  was  with  Tom  Sayers,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  England  from  1857  to  1860,  for  £200  a  side, 
the  battle  taking  place  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  Kent, 
Jan.  5,  1858.  Sayers  disposed  of  his  opponent  in 
three  rounds.  A  second  match,  for  the  same  stakes, 
was  arranged,  and  took  place  at  Ashford,  April  5, 
1858.  On  this  occasion  Benjamin  made  a  strong 
defense,  but  was  counted  out  in  the  eleventh  round, 
despite  his  protest  at  being  forced  from  the  ring. 
This  encounter  somewhat  retrieved  Benjamin’s  repu¬ 
tation,  which  had  been  lowered  by  his  poor  show¬ 
ing  in  the  first  battle.  That  he  ultimately  became 
a  capable  boxer  is  showTn  by  the  fact  that  on  July 
29, 1861,  at  Home  Circuit,  he  fought  Dick  James  of 
Aberdare,  against  whom  he  had  been  matched  for 
£100  a  side,  and  beat  him  in  tw'O  rounds. 


Bibliography  :  American  Jews'  Annual  for  5647  (18S6-S7), 
pp.  112-113. 

j.  F.  H.  V. 


BENJAMIN  WOLF  B.  AARON.  See  Spiro. 

BENJAMIN,  WOLF  B.  DANIEL ;  Rabbi  in 
Chomsk,  government  of  Grodno,  Russia.  He  pub¬ 
lished  “  Nahlat  Binyamin  ”  (Benjamin’s  Inheritance), 
festival  sermons  and  a  homiletic  commentary  on 
the  Passover  Haggadah  (CracowT,  1642). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  p.  789:  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  277. 

L.  G.  I.  Ber- 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  ELEAZAR.  See  Loew, 
Benjamin  Wolf. 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  BEN  ISAAC  LEVI: 

Cabalist;  lived  at  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  work,  “Amarot  Teliorot”  (Pure  Words),  explain¬ 
ing  the  difficult  words  of  the  Zoliar,  published  by  bis 
sou  Saul,  Lublin,  1745.  Another  work  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  entitled  “  Torat  Mosheh  ”  (The  Teaching  of 
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Moses),  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Oxford,  No. 
1171).  It  contains  explanations  of  the  thirteen  arti¬ 
cles  of  belief  according  to  the  Midrashim  and  Hagga- 
dot;  theological  and  metaphysical  articles  extracted 
from  the  works  of  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
scholars,  with  additions  of  his  own ;  and  historical, 
sketches. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  5S1:  Stein- 

schueider,  Cat.  Bodl.  p.  790;  Fueuu,  Kcnesct  Yisrad,  p.  109. 

k.  I.  Bn. 

BENJAMIN  WOLE  RAPOPORT.  See  Rap- 
oport,  Benjamin  Wolf. 

BENJAMIN  WOLF  BEN  ZEBI  HIRSCH : 

Judteo-German  writer;  lived  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  German}*.  He  was  the  author  of  “Sefer 
ka-Heshek  ”  (Book  of  Desire),  a  Judieo-Germau  col¬ 
lection  of  medical  prescriptions  (Hanau,  1726).  Com¬ 
pare  Napiitali  ha-Koi-iex  ;  Joel  Heilprin. 
Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iv.  797. 

l.  g.  M.  B. 

BENJAMIN  YERXJSHALMI :  Exile  from 
Jerusalem  who  lived  at  Bordeaux ;  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  authors  of  Wehu  Rahum,  recited  in  the 
morning  prayers  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Lite  rat urgesch.  p.  17 ;  Gross,  Gallia 

Judaica ,  p.  75. 

K.  I.  Br. 

BENJAMIN  HA-ZADDIK  (“the  pious”):  A 
philanthropist  of  the  tannaitic  period.  According 
to  a  Baraita,  he  was  manager  of  certain  charitable 
funds.  Once  there  appeared  before  him  a  woman 
begging  alms,  but.  Benjamin  protested  that  the  treas¬ 
ury  was  exhausted.  The  poor,  despairing  woman 
thereupon  exclaimed,  “  Rabbi,  if  thou  wilt  not  aid 
me,  a  woman  and  her  seven  children  will  perish  of 
starvation  !  ”  Benjamin  then  undertook  to  support 
the  family  out  of  his  own  means.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  time  Benjamin  became  sick  unto  death. 
Then,  legend  says,  the  ministering  angels  addressed 
the  Lord,  saying,  “  Master  of  the  universe,  Thou  hast 
said,  Whosoever  preserves  a  single  being  in  Israel 
is  in  Thy  sight  as  if  he  had  preserved  the  whole 
world :  shall  Benjamin,  who  has  preserved  a  mother 
and  her  seven  children,  die  at  an  early  age?” 
Thereupon  the  decree  of  death  was  annulled,  and 
two-and- twenty  years  were  added  to  Benjamin’s 
allotted  period  of  life  (B.  B.  11a). 

j.  sk.  S.  M. 

BENJAMIN  ZE’EB  B.  SAMUEL  ROMA- 
NER.  See  Romaxer,  Bexjamix  Ze’eb  b.  Samuel. 

BENJAMIN  ZE’EB  OF  SLONIM :  Russian 
Talmudist  ;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  reputed  pupil  of  Elijah  b.  Solomon  ofWilna, 
and  of  the  latter’s  pupil,  IJayyim  b.  Isaac  of  Volo- 
zliin.  He  wrote  a  number  of  letters,  published  under 
the  title  “Mazref  ha-‘Abodah”  (Purifier  of  the 
Ritual;  Konigsberg,  1858;  Munkatseli,  1890),  con¬ 
taining  an  alleged  correspondence  between  Benjamin 
and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Joseph  of  Nemerow,  on 
the  subject  of  Hasidism.  In  the  first  letter  Benja¬ 
min  asks  his  friend  for  information  concerning  the 
movement,  his  investigations  not  having  enabled 
him  to  understand  how  Hasidism  could  presume  to 
change  the  old  laws,  and  to  conform  them  to  the 
rules  of  the  Cabalists,  particularly  of  Isaac  Luria. 


The  friend’s  “answer”  follows  with  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  relation  of  the  Cabala  to  the  Talmud, 
and  states  how  far  the  former  may  claim  to  be  au¬ 
thoritative,  even  when  in  conflict  with  the  Talmud, 
Benjamin’s  next  letter,  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
work,  gives  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  (“  wikkuah  ”) 
between  himself  and  a  Hasid,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Hasidism,  showing  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  distinguish  the  Hasidim  and 
their  opponents.  Therein  the  opponent  of  Hasidism 
raises  nineteen  objections,  which  his  anonymous 
Hasid  meets,  in  almost  every  case  satisfactorily.  Ilis 
friend  Joseph  of  Nemerow  then  succeeds  in  convin¬ 
cing  Benjamin  completely  of  the  truth  of  Hasidism. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  the  letters  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  their  fictitious  character  and  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  they  are  written  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  truths  of  Hasidism  by  an  imaginary 
conversion  of  a  pupil  of  Elijah  of  Wilna;  an  im¬ 
pression  that  is  confirmed  when,  although  alleged 
to  have  been  written  in  1787,  they  speak  of  Elijah 
as  deceased  (13b,  etc.),  whereas  he  died  a  decade 
later.  Furthermore,  a  work  of  Elijah  is  cited  (17a) 
which  was  not  published  until  1819.  Whether  the 
name  “Benjamin  of  Slouim”  is  also  fictitious  can  not 
be  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any  clue  that  might  give 
information  concerning  the  author  of  this  clever 
apologetic  for  Hasidism. 

Bibliography:  Deinlmrd.  Miflagot  bc-YisraeU  p.  89;  idem, 

Zernir  ‘ Arizim ,  Introduction,  p.  15,  considers  Judali  Bach- 

rac.hto  be  the  author  of  the  Mazref  ha-'Abodah,  but  with¬ 
out  suOleient  evidence. 

L.  G. 

BENJAMIN  ZE’EB  WOLF  BEN  SHAB- 
BETHAI :  Dayyan  at  Pinczow  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  edited  the  Shullian  *  Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  with  notes  that  are  a  digest  of  the  works 
of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  which  he  occasionally  adds  his  own  views 
or  those  of  his  contemporaries.  The  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Berlin  in  1712  under  the  title  “Misgeret 
ha-Shulhan ”  —  “Border  of  the  Table ”  (see Ex.  xxv. 
25),  with  a  preface  by  his  son  Shabbethai,  who  lived 
in  Halberstadt  in  the  house  of  Judah  Loel),  the  son- 
in-Jaw  of  the  local  rabbi,  Abraiiam  bex  Judaii 
Berlin,  a  patron  of  rabbinical  studies,  who  seems 
to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  printing  of 
this  work.  Benjamin’s  father,  Shabbethai,  was  a 
brother  of  Samuel  Romaxer,  and  Benjamin  was 
therefore  a  cousin  of  Benjamin,  the  rabbi  of  Dessau 
and  author  of  “Ir  Binyamin.”  In  an  appendix  to 
the  work  are  printed  “Tekanot  lia-Borehim, ”  the 
laws  on  bankrupts  passed  by  the  Council  of  tiie 
Four  Lands. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hcujyim ,  p.  27S,  and  the  bibli¬ 
ographical  works,  s.v. 

L.  G.  D. 

BENJAMIN  BEN  ZERA^C :  Payyetan ;  lived 
in  southeastern  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  is  called  by  the  later  payyctauim 
“the  Great,”  and  also  “Ba‘al  Sliem”  (Master  of  the 
Name),  on  account  of  the  numerous  names  of  God 
and  angels  used  by  him  in  his  piyyutim.  lie  wrote 
15  poems  (“  yozerot  ”)  for  the  Sabbaths  preceding  the 
feasts,  and  40  selihot,  published  in  the  Malizor  of 
the  German  rite. 
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His  piyyutim  have  an  easy,  elegant  style.  Paral¬ 
lels  with  Kalir  are  frequent.  Judging  from  his 
selihah,  n  &OK  (“I  beseech  thee,  Lord  God”)— 
in  which  he  plays  on  the  name  of  God-— consisting  of 
22  letters,  and  his  “Ofan,”in  which  he  gives  the 
names  of  angels,  Benjamin  was  inclined  to  mys¬ 
ticism. 


p.  167. 
L.  G. 


I.  Bll. 


BENLOEW,  LOUIS  :  French  philologist ;  born 
at  Erfurt  Nov.  15,  1818;  died  at  Dijon  February, 
1900.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Gottingen,  and  went  to  France  in  1841, 
where  he  taught  modern  languages  at  Nantes  and 
Bourges  successively.  He  became  librarian  at 
the  Sorbonne ;  received  the  degree  of  “  Docteur  es 
Lettres”  in  1847;  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  the  University  of  Dijon  in  1849;  be¬ 
came  dean  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution;  and 
was  pensioned  in  1882.  He  was  a  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Besides  his  graduation  theses  on 
the  style  of  Sophocles  compared  with  that  of  iEs- 
cliylus  and  Euripides  (“  De  Soplioclete  Dictionis 
Proprictate  cum  JEschyli  Euripidisque  Dicendi 
Genere  Comparata”)  and  the  accentuation  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  (“  De  T Accentuation  des 
Langues  Indo-Europeennes  ”),  Benloew  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  works:  “  Aper$u  General  de  la 
Science  Comparative  des  Langues,”  1858;  “Precis 
d’une  Theorie  des  Bythmes,”  1862;  “  Recherches 
sur  rOrigine  des  Noms  de  Nombres  Japhetiques  et 
Semitiques,”  1862;  “Les  Semites  it  Ilion,  ou  la 
Verite  sur  la  Guerre  de  Troie,”  1863;  “Essai  sur 
1’ Esprit  des  Litteratures,”  1870;  “Un  Dernier  Mot 
sur  les  Prosateurs,”  1871;  “La  Grfice  Avant  les 
Grecs,”  1877;  “Analyse  de  la  Langue  Albanaise,” 
1879;  “  Les  Lois  de  l’llistoire,”  1881.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  and,  in  collaboration 
with  II.  Weil,  “  Theorie  Generate  de  1’ Accentuation 
Latino,  ”  1885. 

s.  J.  W. 

BENMOHEL,  NATHAN  LAZARUS :  The 

first  conforming  Jewobtaining  a  degree  in  a  British 
university;  born  at  Hamburg  about  1800;  died  in 
1869.  He  settled  in  Dublin  in  1829  as  teacher  of 
languages;  entered  the  university  after  a  course  of 
private  study  in  1832;  obtained  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1836,  and  of  M.A.  in  1846.  He  held  the  position 
of  deputy  professor  of  German  and  French  at  the 
Dublin  University  from  1839  till  1842. 

Benmohel  composed,  but  never  published,  the 
following  works:  (1)  “ Orthograpliia  Hebiwo-An- 
glicana,  ”  1830— a  new  system  of  writing  English  in 
Hebrew  current  handwriting,  after  the  usage  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Germany:  (2)  “An  Essay  in  Verse,  To¬ 
ward  a  Comparison  Between  the  History  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  During  their  Journeys  from  Egypt  to 
the  Promised  Land,  and  That  of  the  Reformation  ”  : 
(3)  “Primitive  Ethnology,  Tending  to  Be  a  Guide. 
Basis,  and  Tribute  to  ‘Sammlung  AltdeutsclierEigen- 
namen  5  ”  (incomplete).  He  died  in  Dublin. 

Bibliography:  ^Lnglo- Jewish  Exhibition  Catalogue ,  1SS7, 

pp.  22,  33,  62. 

J.  D.  L. 


BENNETT,  HENRY:  Sergeant  in  the  British 
army;  born  in  England  1863;  killed  inaction  during 
the  war  with  the  Afridis,  November,  1897.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Solomon  Bennett,  the  engraver,  who 
translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  English  in  1841. 
Bennett  was  at  first  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors ; 
but  in  1882  lie  enlisted  in  the  British  army— joining 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Dorsetshire  regiment— and 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  saw  active  service  during 
the  events  occurring  in  connection  with  Arabi  Pasha. 
He  assisted  in  drilling  some  of  the  black  troops  up 
the  country,  and  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  authorities  to  he  of  great  value.  He 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  and  when 
subsequently  it  was  ordered  to  India  he  went  out 
with  it.  After  participating  in  the  engagements  at 
the  front,  he  was  killed  on  the  retreat  from  Warren. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Nov.  26, 1S97. 

j.  G.  L. 

BENNETT,  SOLOMON :  English  theologian 
and  engraver ;  born  in  Russia  before  1780 ;  died  after 
1841.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works 
on  Biblical  topics,  among  them  “  The  Consistency 
of  Israel,”  1812;  “Discourses  on  Sacrifice,”  1815; 
“The  Temple  of  Ezekiel,”  1824;  “Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Authorized  Version,”  1834. 

Bennett  began  to  publish  a  complete  revised  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  English  Bible  in  1841 ;  but  onty  two 
numbers,  containing  Gen.  i.-xli.,  appeared,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  His  “  Temple  of  Ezekiel  ” 
contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  himself  en¬ 
graved  by  Bennett  after  an  original  painting  by  Fra¬ 
zer.  Bennett  was  in  Berlin  1795-99,  but  spent  the 
latter  part  of  liis  life  at  Bristol. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-  Judaica, 

No«  90S,  1896,  1897,  1906,  1914, 1923;  Ben  Chananja .  iv.  1861, 

No  1;  Nagler,  KVmstlcr-Lcxikoiu  s .v.  Bennett,  Salomo;  A. 

Wolf,  in  Kaufmann  Geclcnklnicli ,  1901,  p.  629. 

J. 

BENOLIEL,  JOSEPH:  Portuguese  translator; 
lived  at  Lisbon.  He  wrote  the  small  book,  “Porat 
Yosef  ”  (Joseph's  Fruitful  Bough ;  see  Gen.  xlix.  22), 
containing  Spanish  translations  of  the  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  Pesah-IIaggadah,  the  Song  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  the  Books  of  Ruth  and  of  Esther,  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  of  some  Haf tarot  (Lisbon,  1887). 
Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Juc Z„  pp.  27  et 

T  G.  ai.  k. 

BENOLIEL,  DON  JUDAH;  Moroccan  and 
Austrian  consul  at  Gibraltar ;  president  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  there,  and  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce;  died  in  1839.  When  Sardinia  sent  a  fleet 
against  Morocco,  Benoliel  was  enabled,  in  his  consu¬ 
lar  capacity,  to  settle  the  differences  amicably.  He 
earned  special  credit  by  his  services  to  the  Jev\  ish 
community  of  Tangier.  On  account  of  a  quarrel 
that  had  taken  place  between  two  Jews  in  a  syna¬ 
gogue  of  that  city,  the  governor,  with  the  sultan's 
consent,  had  all  the  synagogues  of  the  city  demol¬ 
ished.  When  the  sultan  Muley  Abd  al-Raliman  vis¬ 
ited  Tangier  two  years  later,  Benoliel,  who  was 
much  respected  by  him,  declining  all  honors  for  him¬ 
self,  secured  permission  for  the  reerection  of  the 
synagogues.  In  memory  of  this  noble  self-denial,  a 
special  "memorial  prayer  is  offered  on  every  Day  of 
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Atonement  in  the  synagogues  of  Tangier.  Judah 
Benoliel  also  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mastai-Ferretti,  afterward  Pope  Pius  IX.  When 
the  latter  returned  to  Italy  from  Chile  he  entrusted 
Benoliel  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Bibliography:  Report  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association , 
1S77-78,  p.  113. 

g.  M.  K. 

BENSCHEN  :  A  Judivo-German  word  meaning 
either  to  say  a  blessing  or  to  bless  a  person.  It-  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  “  beuedicere” ;  German 
“  benedeien  ” ;  old  Spanish  “  beneicer  ” ;  Portuguese 
“  benzer ” ;  Provencal  “  benesir, ”  “  beneir  ” ;  French 
“  benir.  ”  Benschen  is  used  specifically  for  the  saying 
of  grace  after  a  meal.  “  Gomel  Benschen  ”  means  to 
recite  the  benediction  of  thanksgiving  after  having 
escaped  a  great  danger  either  in  illness  or  in  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  after  some  perilous  trip  by  sea  or 
through  the  desert,  the  benediction  containing  the 
word  “lia-gomel”;  “Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
bestowest  (ha-gomel)  mercy  upon  the  undeserving  ” 
(Ber.  54b).  See  Benediction. 

“  Benschen  ”  is  used  for  the  blessing  of  God — “  Der 
Bore  [Creator]  wird  dicli  benschen.”  See“Kawlia- 
Yashar,”  in  Grunbaum’s  “  Judisch-Doutsche  Chresto* 
matliie,”  1882,  p.  255,  for  the  blessing  of  the  children 
on  Sabbath,  festival  days,  and  other  solemn  occa¬ 
sions.  Benschen  is  also  resorted  to  in  cases  of  great 
sickness  when  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery;  the 
rabbi  or  saint  is  then  requested  to  offer  a  prayer, 
often  with  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  sufferer  so 
as  to  avert  his  apparently  impending  fate.  See 
Name,  Change  op;  and  Superstitious  Customs. 
“Benschen”  is  used  also  euphemistically  for  “slap¬ 
ping.  ” 

Bibliography:  Tendlau,  Sprichworter  wul  Rcdcnsarten 
Deutsch-Jihliseher  Vorzcit ,  1800,  pp.  485,  042,  743,  892,  1019; 
Grttnbaura,  JiicUsch-Deutsche  Chrestomathie ,  1882,  p.  255. 

K. 

BENSHEIM,  SIMON  :  Member  of  the  grand- 
ducal  Oberrat  (Upper  House)  of  Baden;  born  at 
Mannheim  Oct.  14,  1823;  died  there  Oct.  26,  1898. 
Extremely  active  in  congregational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  matters,  lie  was  annually  elected  by  unan¬ 
imous  vote  a  member  of  the  synagogal  council, 
and  finally  its  president.  The  grand  duke  recognized 
his  worth  as  a  communal  leader  and  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  by  conferring  upon  him  the  Ziih- 
ringcr  Lowen-Order  of  the  second  class.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  grand  ducal  Oberrat  he  won  for  himself 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  people. 

Bibliography:  Der  Geineimlehote,  p.  2,  in  AlUjemeinc  Zei- 
tany  des  Judentlnuns*  1898,  No.  49. 
s.  M.  Co. 

BENTWICH,  HERBERT:  English  lawyer  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  London  1856;  educated 
at  University  College  and  the  University  of  London 
(LL.B.).  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Hampstead 
Synagogue,  he  is  also  one  of  the  chief  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Chovevci  Zion  Association  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  assisted  in  affiliating  it  with  the  Zionist 
movement  under  Dr.  Ilerzl.  In  that  capacity  he 
attended  the  Basel  Congress  of  1898,  in  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  presidential  council. 

Later,  when  the  somewhat  diverse  aims  of  the 
two  associations  became  apparent,  Bentwieh  severed 


his  connection  with  the  English  Zionist  Federation. 
He  organized  the  Maccabeau  Pilgrimage  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  1897.  Bentwieh  is  an  authority  on  copyright. 
Bibliography  :  Harris,  Jewish  Year  Booh ,  1901,  p.  2-10. 

J. 

BENVENISTE  (Hebrew.  in  Catalan, 

Benvenist :  The  name  of  an  old,  rich,  and  schol¬ 
arly  family  of  Narbonne,  the  numerous  branches 
of  which  were  found  all  over  Spain  and  the  Pro¬ 
vence,  as  well  as  at  various  places  in  the  Orient.  It 
is  still  borne  by  certain  families  in  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Vienna.  It  was  also  used  as  a  prienomen  (see 
Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  7348;  Loeb,  in 
“Bev.  des  Etudes  Juives,”  xxi.  153). 

1.  Abraham  Benveniste:  Statesman  and  chief 
rabbi  (or  “court  rabbi”)  of  Castile  during  the  reign 
of  Juan  II.,  1406-54.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
public  finances,  and,  as  he  himself  has  stated,  he 
controlled,  in  conjunction  with  the  constable  Al¬ 
varo  de  Luna,  the  entire  administration  of  Castile. 
He  was  rich  and  learned  and  an  influential  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Jews  at  court,  being  called  thither  by 
various  events,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  following:  On  the  occasion  of  a  malicious  charge 
of  ritual  murder  preferred  against  the  Jews  in  a  city 
near  Ecija,  Abraham  Benveniste,  together  with  Jo¬ 
seph  ha-Nasi,  the  chief  farmer  of  the  taxes,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Shushan,  repaired  to  the  palace  in  order  to 
expose  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  and  to  prevent 
further  danger  to  the  Jews.  In  compliance  with 
the  desire  of  the  Jewish  scholars,  aiid  the  petitions  of 
all  the  Jewish  communities  of  Castile,  the  king,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  appointed 
Benveniste  in  1432  chief  judge  of  the  Jews  and 
court  rabbi  ( Bab  de  la  Corte). 

In  order  to  consider  the  laws  issued  against  the 
.Jews,  to  further  the  neglected  stud}7  of  the  Talmud, 
and  to  put  a  check  upon  the  prevalent  immorality  and 
the  practise  of  informing,  Benveniste,  immediately 
after  his  appointment,  called  a  synod  at  Valladolid. 
It  was  composed  of  rabbis,  scholars,  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  men,  and  met,  not  as  Gnietz  has  it,  in  the 
royal  palace,  but  in  the  chief  synagogue,  situated 
in  the  Jews’  quarter.  Under  the  presidency  of  Ben¬ 
veniste  the  synod  drew  up  a  statute  called  the  “  Te- 
kanali,”  which  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  communities.  It  dealt  with  the  di  vine 
service,  with  the  glorification  of  the  study  of  the 
Law,  with  state  taxation,  and  with  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  communities.  It  is  divided  into 
five  sections;  namely:  (1)  concerning  the  study  of  the 
Law;  (2)  the  choice  of  judges  and  other  function¬ 
aries;  (3)  the  practise  of  informing;  (4)  taxes  and 
duties;  and  (5)  apparel.  The  statute  was  to  remain 
in  force  ton  years. 

Tn  1869  M.  Kayseri  in  g  translated  this  statute  into 
German  from  a  manuscript  in  the  national  library 
in  Paris:  under  the  title  “Das  Castilian isclie  Gc- 
meinde-Statut  ”  it  appeared  in  the  “Jahrbuch  fur 
die  Gesch.  der  Jud.  und  des  Judcnthums,”  iv.  262- 
334.  The  Spanish  edition  by  Francisco  Fernandez 
y  Gonsales  is  entitled,  “  Ordenamiento  Formado  por 
los  Procuradores  de  las  Aljamas  Hebreas  .  .  .  en  la 
Asemblea  Celebrada  en  Valladolid  en  el  Ahe  1432,” 
Madrid,  1886  (see  “Kevue  Etudes  Juives,”  xiii.  187 
et  sec/.). 
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Abraham  is  renowned  for  having  reinstated  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  for  having,  by  his  liberality, 
kept  many  Jews  from  conversion. 


Bibliography:  Shebet  Yehudah,  ed. ^ Wiener,  pp.  25,  116 
ct  scq.;  A brali am  Zacuto,  Yuhasm ,  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  2«b ; 
Kayserling,  l.c.  pp.  283  ct  scq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  da  Judei i,  3d 
ed.,  viii.  141  ct  scq.,  417  ct  scq. 


2.  Abrabam  Benveniste:  A  scholar  known 
also  as  “  Abraham  Benveniste  the  Elder,”  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  grandson  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  born  in  1438,  in  Soria,  province  of  Caceres, 
Spain,  and  at  his  circumcision  Joseph  Albo  made  a 
speech.  Together  with  his  elder  brother  Vidal,  he 
furthered  the  study  of  the  Law  and  encouraged  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars  by  his  support. 


Bibliography:  Abraham  Zacuto,  Yuliasin ,  ed.  Filipowski,  p. 
226a,  ed.  Cracow,  p.  134a;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Judcn,  3d  ed., 
viii.  417  ct  scq. 


3.  David  Benveniste:  Rabbi  of  Salonica  in 
1550 ;  mentioned  as  a  rabbinical  scholar  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  (Conforte,  “Kore  ha-Dorot,”  p.  38a). . 

4.  Hayyim  ben  Israel  Benveniste :  Rabbin¬ 
ical  authority;  bora  1603  at  Constantinople;  died 
Elul  17,  5433  (Sept.,  1673).  He  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
Samego,  but  more  particularly  of  Joseph  Trani, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  who  eventual¬ 
ly  brought  about  his  marriage  to  the  daughter 
■of  a  wealthy  man.  Hayyim  became  rabbi  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,*  and  later  at  Smyrna  (1655),  where  be 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  move¬ 
ment.  Although  his  attitude  toward  the  new  Mes¬ 
sianic  pretensions  was  at  first  somewhat  skeptical, 
he  soon  became  an  adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  a 
step  which  later  he  deeply  regretted  and  sought  to 
efface  from  his  memory  by  penance.  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  he  was  concerned  in  the  dismis¬ 
sal  from  office  of  his  rabbinical  colleague  Aaron  do 
la  Papa,  and  whether  he  hindered  the  reinstatement 
of  the  latter.  On  his  death,  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  h}r  Daniel  Gerasi  (sec  his  “Odell  Adonai,’ 
Ho.  2,  Venice,  1682).  His  hitherto  unknown  epitaph 


reads : 


tThd  mb*  ^-"i  "inn  ins 

.P'b^  b'm  I"’  rbyn  bv  na^’3  bpn: 

Benveniste  was  a  man  of  astonishing  learning. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  already  begun  bis 
■commentary  to  tlic  “  Semag  ”  (“  Sefer  lia-Mizwot”)  of 
Moses  de  Coucy.  This  was  followed  by  the  notable 

•work  “  Keneset  luvGedolah, 77  a  commentary  in  eight 
parts  on  the  four  codes  of  the  Law.  of  which  the 
following  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author:  “  O rail  Hayyim  ”  (Leghorn,  1657)  and  “She- 
yare”  (= Addenda),  ib.  1671;  2d  ed.,  Constantinople, 
1729;  both  included  in  2d  ed.,  Leghorn,  1791-92; 
“  Hoshen  Mislipat,”  Smyrna,  1660;  2d  ed.  in  two 
parts,  ib.  1734).  The  remaining  portions  of  the  work 
were  published,  1711, 1716,  1717,  1731,  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  the  “Dine  de-Hay  ye  ”  (Laws  of  the 
Living),  or  commentary  on  the  work  of  Moses  de 
Coucy,  also  appeared  in  two  parts.  1742.  The  re- 
sponsa  of  Benveniste  were  published  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  1743,  and  another  collection  of  them,  dealing 
with  the  “  Yoreli  De'ah  ”  and  the  “Eben  lia-‘Ezer,” 
appeared  in  four  parts  under  the  title  “Ba‘e ^Hayye 
(Necessaries  of  the  Living)  at  Salonica,  1» 88-91.  In 


addition  to  these  there  exist  “  Pesah  Me‘ubbin,”  pray¬ 
ers  and  rites  for  the  first  two -evenings  of  Passover; 
an  extract  from  the  “Keneset  ha-Gedolah,”  "Venice, 
1692;  and  “Hamra  we -Hay  ye  ”  (Wine  and  Life),  on 
the  Babylonian  treatise  Sanhedrin,  Leghorn,  1802. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot ,  p.  51a:  Azulai, 
Shem  ha-Gedolim,  i.  54b;  Zur  Gesch .  Shabbethai  ZeU% 
in  Kohcz  Lai  Yad .  Sammelsclii'ift  des  Vereins  McKxzc 
mrdaminu  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  4  ct  scq  \  Gratz, Gesch.  der 
Judcn ,  3d  ed.,  x.  202;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  862. 

5.  Immanuel  Benveniste:  Noted  printer  and 
publisher  in  Amsterdam  from  1640  to  1660.  He 
published  several  rituals  and  larger  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  “  ‘Aruk,”  “  Skiillian  ‘Aruk,” 
“  Sli’ne  Luhot  ha-Berit,”  and  a  valuable  complete 
and  still  popular  edition  of  the  Talmud.  The  last 
named,  owing  to  a  lack  of  purchasers,  was  offered 
for  sale,  soon  after  publication,  at  six  imperials  or 
less.  From  his  workshop  issued  several  well-known 
printers,  notably  the  firm  of  Judah  Gumpel  and 
Samuel  Levi,  as  well  as  Uri  Phoebus  Levi.  In  a 
measure  the  fame  of  Amsterdam  Hebrew  printing 
can  be  traced  back  to  Benveniste ’s  influence.  Sev¬ 
eral  works  issued  by  him  are  known  by  the  borders 
of  his  title-pages  forming  a  doorway,  or  by  his  de¬ 
vice  of  star,  lion,  and  castle. 


Bibliography:  Erschand  Gruber.  EiicyMopCldic ,  2d  section, 
xx viii.  65 :  Revue  Etudes  Juivcs ,  xiii.  2/3:  Steinscbneider, 
f'/it  Tinrll  \Y>_  7893. 


6.  Isaac  Benveniste:  Nephew  of  Aaron  and 
of  Piiinehas  b.  Joseph  ha-Levi  of  Montpellier. 
He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a  ritual  work  entitled 
“  Likkute  ha-Dinim  ”  (Collection  of  Laws),  contain¬ 
ing  ilS  short  decisions.  It  is  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  474 ;  Neubauer,  Cat .  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.  p.  155,  No.  786. 


7.  Isaac  Benveniste  (Zag)  :  Son  of  Joseph, 
(11) ;  father  of  Sheshet  Benveniste  (No.  19).  He  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Aragon  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lived  at 
Barcelona;  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  “  Nasi  ” 
(prince).  In  1215  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  Jewish  communities  of  southern 
France,  from  Narbonne  to  Marseilles,  to  convene  at 
St.-Gilles.  The  convention,  of  which  the  influential 
Levi  b.  Moses  of  Narbonne  was  chairman,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  Rome  in  older 
to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  to 
hinder  any  measures  that  the  Lateran  Council  might 
devise  against  the  Jews.  The  efforts  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  however,  were  fruitless;  for  the  Lateran  Coun¬ 
cil  decided  that  the  Jews  were  to  wear  a  special 
badge.  It  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
Benveniste  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  not 
strictly  enforced  in  Aragon.  Oil  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Jaime  I.  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
of  the  land,  Pope  Honorius  sent  a  diploma  to  Ben¬ 
veniste,  exempting  him,  in  recognition  of  his  serv¬ 
ices,  his  abstention  from  usury,  and  his  title  of 
“•catholicorum  studiosus.”  from  every  indignity. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Jews  of  Aragon 
were  not  to  be  forced  to  wear  badges. 


Bibliography:  Ibn  Versa,  Shd*t  Yekuddh,  ^  Wiener ; 
p  114:  Gratz.  Gesch.  dev  Judcn,  yi-  40o.  Mi.  ~1,  ~  , 

Etudes  Juivcs,  xvii.  92,  xxxix.  63. 
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8.  Israel  ben  Eliezer  Benveniste :  Relative 
of  Hayyim  (No.  4)  and  of  Joshua  hex  Israel  Ben¬ 
veniste  (No.  13);  a  resident  of  Constantinople;  died 
1677.  He  wrote  “Bet  Yisrael  ”  (House  of  Israel),  a 
collection  of  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  published 
by  his  son  (Constantinople,  1678;  Azulai,  “Shemha- 
Gedolim,”  ii.  46). 

9.  Joseph.  Benveniste  :  Son  of  the  court  rabbi 
Abraham  Benveniste  (No.  1);  lived  in  Castile  in  1450; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  wealthy,  philanthropic,  and 
a  patron  of  Jewish  science  (Zacuto,  “Yuhasin p. 
226). 

10.  Joseph  Benveniste;  Of  Segovia;  lived  in 
Smyrna  toward  the  eud  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
son  of  Moses  Benveniste,  and  disciple  of  Elias  Galigo 
and  of  Samuel  Useda.  Of  his  writings  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  a  fragment  on  the  Talmudic  treatise  Git- 
tin,  published  by  his  grandson  Solomon  Algazi  in 
the  work  entitled  “Dobeb  Sifte  Yeshenim”  (causing 
the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak,  Cant.  vii. 
10),  Smyrna,  1671. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim.  i.  77,  ii.  29;  Stein- 
sclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  5SSS,  6437;  Beniaeob,  Ozar  iia- 
Scfarim ,  p.  10S,  No.  169. 


Benveniste’s  downfall  was,  to  some  extent,  due 
to  himself.  Samuel  ibn  Wakar,  Alfonso’s  physi¬ 
cian,  stood  high  in  the  royal  favor.  Alfonso  en¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  farming  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  kingdom 
of  Granada.  Benveniste,  jealous  of  his  coreligion¬ 
ist’s  influence,  offered  a  higher  sum  for  the  right 
of  farming  the  import  taxes.  Samuel,  in  order  to 
avenge  himself,  privately  persuaded  the  king  to  stop 
the  exportations  by  the  Moors,  regardless  of  exist¬ 
ing  treaties.  This  was  followed  by  a  war  with  the 
Moors.  Alfonso’s  treasury  being  exhausted,  Gon- 
zalo  Martinez,  who  had  served  under  Benveniste 
and  had  become  influential  through  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  proposed  to  buy  from  the  king  ten  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Jews,  for  whom  he  would  pay  800  lb.  of  silver. 
The  king,  compelled  by  his  need  of  money,  con¬ 
sented  ;  and  Martinez  hastened  to  seize  his  former 
benefactor  and  to  throw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died. 


xSIBLIOGRAPIIY : 


-  ion  \  ergra,  sncbct  ichudalu  ^ .  ,mCUCi, 

pp.  30-33 ;  Chronica  dc  Alfonso  XI.  i.  83  et  scq.;  Lindo,  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal ,  pp.  133  et  scq.; 
Gnitz,  Gcsch.  dev  Judcn,  3d  ed.,  vii.  266  et  scq. 
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11.  Joseph  ben  Benveniste;  Grandson  of  Zera- 
hiah  Gerundi,  and  grandfather  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph 
ha-Levi;  lived  about  1190  at  Montpellier  (Gross, 
“  Gallia  J udaica,  ”  pp.  330  et  seq . ). 

g-  M.  K. 

12.  Joseph  ben  Ephraim  ha-Levi  Benve- 
niste ;  Castilian  minister  of  finance,  and  councilor 
of  Alfonso  XI. ;  born  at  Ecija  at  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century ;  died  at  Toledo  in  1337.  The  Infante 
Don  Philip  being  captivated  by  Benveniste’s  great 
abilities,  pleasing  manners,  and  talent  for  music, 
recommended  him  to  his  nephew  Alfonso  XI.  The 
latter,  not  less  charmed  than  his  uncle,  appointed 
Benveniste  not  only  minister  of  finance  ( almoxarif ), 
but  also  confidential  councilor  (pnvado).  Ben¬ 
veniste’s  position  was  a  very  influential  one.  He 
rode  out  in  a  state  carriage,  knights  escorted  him  on 
his  journeys,  and  grandees  dined  at  his  table.  This 
greatness  could  not  fail  to  excite  envy;  and  Ben¬ 
veniste  had  to  struggle  against  the  plots  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  under  whose  attacks  lie  finally  fell. 

As  a  token  of  his  confidence,  Alfonso  sent  him  to 
Valladolid  to  bring  his  sister,  Dona  Leonora,  to 
Toledo  (1328).  When  the  Infante  was  about  to  set 
out,  a  mob,  instigated  by  Benveniste’s  enemies,  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  him  and  his  attendants.  His  life 
was  saved  by  the  princess.  She  .asked  the  leaders 
to  let  him  accompany  her  to  the  Alcazar  of  the  city, 
where  she  promised  to  give  him  up.  But,  when 
there,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  refused  to 
deliver  him  to  the  rioters.  Alfonso  on  learning  what 
had  happened  marched  against  Valladolid,  besieged 
it,  burned  many  houses,  and  would  have  destroyed  it 
entirely,  had  not  more  moderate  persons  dissuaded 
him. 

The  plot  having  failed,  Benveniste’s  enemies  had 
recourse  to  slander.  Many  complaints  against  his 
administration  were  made  to  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  ; 
and  the  king,  fatigued  at  last  by  these  constant  com¬ 
plaints,  dismissed  Benveniste  from  the  council  and 
the  position  of  almoxarif.  ! 


13.  Joshua  ben  Israel  Benveniste:  Rabbi  in 
Constantinople  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  brother  of  Hayyiin  Benveniste  (No.  4),  and, 
like  the  latter,  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Trani.  He  was 
a  physician  and  rabbi  at  Constantinople  in  1660,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “  Ozne  Ye- 
liosliua*  ”  (The  Ears  of  Joshua),  sermons  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  special  occasions  (Constantinople,  1677); 
“  Sedeli  T  ehoshua*  ”  (Field  of  Joshua),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  several  tracts  of  the  Talmud  Yerushalmi(^. 
1662,  1749);  “‘Abodah  Tammah”  (Perfect  Service), 
a  commentary  on  the  ‘Abodah  for  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  (ib.  1719-20);  ”  Seder  lia-Get,  ”  on  the  formula 
for  divorce,  written  at  Brusa  and  published  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1719.  Benveniste’s  collection  of  re- 
sponsa,“Sha‘ar  Yeliosliua*”  (Gate  of  Joshua),  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  several  of  his  responsa  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  Moses  Benveniste  and 
Joseph  Trani. 

Benveniste  prepared  (1)  “Mislimeret  ha-Mizwot  n 
(Observance  of  the  Commandments),  a  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Azharot,  with  commentary;  and  (2)  “Le- 
bush  Malkut  ”  (Royal  Garment),  a  hymn  in  the  stvle 
of  GabiroFs  “Royal  Crown,”  of  which  medical  sci¬ 
ence  constitutes  the  foundation.  Azulai  claims  to 
have  seen  both  of  these  writings  in  manuscript  at. 
the  house  of  a  rabbi  in  Constantinople. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot,  51a;  Azulai,  Shcm 
ha-Gcdolim ,  i.  70. 

14.  Judah  Benveniste:  Son  of  Abraham  Ben¬ 
veniste  (No.  2),  and  grandson  of  the  court  rabbi  of 
the  same  name  (No.  1).  He  immigrated  to  Salonica 
with  Samuel  Franco  and  the  other  Spanish  exiles, 
and  with  them  founded  the  Sephardic  community  in 
that  city.  He  succeeded  in  preserving  a  share  of  his 
great  patrimony  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
collection  of  books.  Several  experienced  scribes 
were  always  employed  in  copying  the  Mishnah,  the 
Talmud,  and  other  works  at  his  home,  which  was 
the  center  of  the  scholarly  Spanish  exiles.  Ben¬ 
veniste’s  library  was  always  at  the  disposal  of 
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scholars;  and  many,  among  them  Jacob  ibn  Habib, 
made  good  use  of  it. 

Bibliography  :  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  Introduction  to  'Eh  Ya'akob ; 
Coronel,  Quinque  Dccisioncs ,  p.  vii.;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hay- 
yim ,  No.  972. 

15.  Judah.  Benveniste:  Disciple  of  Asher  ha- 
Kolien  ben  Ardot  and  contemporary  of  David 
Conforte ;  lived  at  Salonica,  where  he  occupied  the 
position  of  rabbi. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  448,  No.  973; 
Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot,  pp.  45a,  50b. 

16.  Meir  ben  Samuel  Benveniste:  Lived  at 
Salonica,  where  in  November,  1559,  he  completed 
his  work,44  ’OtEmet  ”  (The  Letter  of  Truth),  contain¬ 
ing  corrections  of  the  text  of  the  Sifra,  Sifre,  Mekilta, 
Midrasli  Rabbali,  Yalkut,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  Se¬ 
phardic  prayer-book  (Salonica,  1564;  Prague,  1624). 
In  these  books  Benveniste  modestly  styles  himself 
44  corrector.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll  No.  6294 ;  Wiei  ^r. 
Bibliotheca  Fried} andiana,  p.  69,  No.  546. 

17.  Moses  ben  Nissim  Benveniste :  Grandson 
of  Abraham  b.  Hananiah,  rabbi  at  Constantinople; 
was  living  in  1671.  He  corresponded  with  his  rela¬ 
tives,  Hayyim  (No.  4)  and  Joshua  Benveniste  (No. 
18),  and  with  others  of  his  contemporaries.  He  pub¬ 
lished  44  Pene  Mosheh  ”  (Face  of  Moses),  a  tripartite 
collection  of  responsa  on  the  ritualistic  codes  (Con¬ 
stantinople,  1671;  3d  part,  ih.  1719).  His  work 
44  Rab  Leshonot  ”  (Many  Languages)  has  been  lost. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim,  i.  132;  Steinscbnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6438. 

18.  Samuel  Benveniste:  Dwelt  in  Tarragona 
in  1322,  and  was  living  in  1356,  contemporaneously 
with  Maestro  Leon  Medico,  Maestro  Mose  Medico, 
and  Maestro  Yugef  Avendagot.  (the  last  mentioned 
being  identical  with  Joseph  ha-Rofe  ibn  Abu-Ay- 
y  ub).  Benveniste  resided  at  the  court  of  King  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  Don  Manuel, 
the  king’s  brother.  Hottingerand  Benjacob  say  that 
he  translated  into  Hebrew  Boethius' 44  De  Consolatione 
Philosophise, 55  a  work  much  read  by  the  Christian 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  nothing  is  known 
about  the  manuscript.  He  also  rendered  into  He¬ 
brew  from  Latin  the  work  on  asthma  b}'  Maimonides. 

Bibliography  :  Hcbr.  Bibl.  viii.  So,  125 ;  ix.  91 ;  x.  84;  Stein- 
schneider,  Hcbr.  Uebers.  pp.  466, 767 ;  erroneously  in  Landau, 
Gesch.  der  JVul.  Aerzte ,  p.  39,  who  follows  Carinoly,  Mede- 
cins  Juifs ,  p.  101. 

19.  Sheshet  ben  Isaac  ben  Joseph  Ben¬ 
veniste:  Physician  and  writer;  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Like  Isaac  (Zag)  Ben¬ 
veniste  (No.  7),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
father,  he  was  styled  44  Nasi  ”  (prince).  He  received 
his  education  at  Narbonne,  hip  probable  birthplace ; 
afterward  he  lived  at  Barcelona,  and  later  at  Sara¬ 
gossa,  in  which  city  he  died  about  1209.  It  is  said 
that  he  owed  his  high  position  to  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  He  practised  medicine,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  medical  work,  manuscript  copies  of  which  are 
still  extant  at  Oxford  and  Munich.  Such  was  his 
reputation  as  a  physician  that  patients  came  long 
distances  to  consult  him,  and  some  are  said  to  have 
journeyed  even  from  May e nee  ( e.g .,  Solomon  ben 
Hananel).  Benveniste,  whose  generosity  is  praised 
by  Al-Harizi,  was  poetically  gifted  and  composed 
several  liturgical  songs.  Even  in  his  old  age  he 


remained  a  friend  of  free  investigation,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram  on  Meir  Abulafia  shows: 

You  ask  why  k  lustrous 1  he  is  named, 

Though  he  the  light  so  cheaply  rated ; 

Because  the  dusk  we  k  twilight  ’  name : 

By  language-contrasts  thoughts  are  mated.” 
Benveniste  directed  a  letter  to  the  congregation  of 
Lunel,  in  answer  to  the  epistle  of  Abulafia  to  that 
congregation,  in  which  he  freely  expresses .  himself 
upon  the  value  of  Maimonides’  44  Yad  ha-IIazakah,” 
because  it  enabled  the  laity  to  control  the  judgments 
rendered  by  the  Rabbis.  He  carried  on  a  lively  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Nasi  Kalonymus  b.  Todros  and 
with  Levi  b.  Moses  of  Narbonne,  where  his  brother 
Joseph  also  resided.  He  lost  his  three  sons  in  their 
prime. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xiii.  106  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  dev  Juden ,  vi.  1,  note  1;  vii.  41 ;  idem,  Schechet 
Benveniste  iiber  MaimunVs  Wirksamkoit ,  in  Monats - 
schrifU  xxv.  509  et  seq .  (the  letter  is  reprinted  in  Gratz, 
Hcbr.  tr.  v.  Appendix,  p.  11) ;  Revue  Etudes  Juives,  xxxix. 
62  et  seq.'  217  et  seq. 

20.  Solomon  Benveniste  (called  the  Elder) : 
A  prominent  scholar  and  contemporary  of  Meir  ben 
Joseph  ;  lived  at  Narbonne  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  (Zacuto,  44  Yuliasin,  ”  85a). 

21.  Vidal  Benveniste:  Lived  at  Saragossa, 
Spain,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  elected  by 
the  notables  of  the  communities  of  Aragon  chief 
speaker  at  the  disputation  of  Tortosa  (1414),  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  his  reputed  wisdom. 
Benveniste  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  seeming  evi¬ 
dences  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  called  “Kodesh  ha- 
Kodasliim,  ”  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He 
is  not  identical  with  Don  Ferrer  of  Gerona  or  with 
Vidal  b.  Labi  de  la  Caballeria,  as  claimed  by  some. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Verga,  Shcbet  Yehudali,  ed.  Wiener,  pp. 
68  ct  seq.;  Gratz.  Gescli.  der  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  viii.  414  et  seq .; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  804. 

22.  Vidal  Benveniste:  Possibly  a  brother  of 
the  court  rabbi  Abraham  Benveniste  (No.  1);  lived 
in  Aragon  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  44  Melizat  4Efer  we- 
Dinali,”an  allegory  on  pleasure  (published,  together 
with  a  number  of  Midrashim,  at  Constantinople, 
1516,  and  at  Rimini,  1525)  composed  as  a  diversion 
for  the  Purim  festival  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
col.  2706). 

23.  Vidal  Benveniste:  Elder  son  of  Joseph 
Benveniste  (No.  9)  and  grandson  of  the  court  rabbi 
Abraham  Benveniste  (No.  1).  Like  the  latter,  Yidal 
was  a  promoter  of  Jewish  science  (Zacuto,  “Yulia- 
sin.”  p.  226). 

g.  M.  K. 

BENVENISTE  BEN  HI Y YAH  BEN  AL- 
DAYYAN  (called  also  Al-Yasis  [the  Elder]  or 
Ibn  al-Yasis)  :  Physician  and  religious  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Zunz  mentions  three  met¬ 
rical  “bakkashalis”  (supplications)  written  by  him. 
At  Benveniste’s  request,  Jacob  ben  Eleazar  under¬ 
took  the  translation  of  “  Kalilah  we-Dinmali  ”  from 
the  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  To  the  preface  of  this 
translation  Jacob  prefixed  a  few  verses  laudatory  of 
Benveniste. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2703;  idem, 
Hcbr.  Uchcrs.  p.879:  Zunz,  Litcratimjcsch.  p.545;  Lands- 
huth,  LI nmuide  ha-LAhodah ,  p.  51 ;  J.  Derenbourg,  Deux 
Versions  Hehraiques  du  Livrc  dc  Kalilah  et  Dimnah,  p- 
313,  Paris,  1881.  _r  T  r 

G.  M.  K. 
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BENVENISTE  BEN  JACOB:  One  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  society  Bikkur  Holim  of  the  Spanish  syn¬ 
agogue  in  Venice  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  of  Spanish  descent,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  "together  with  Raphael  hen  Solomon  Silva  and 
Isaac  ben  Baruch  Carvalho  in  the  *15^ 

fcPSO  (“  Puleherrima  Inquisitio  Aniline  ”),  prayers  for 
the  sick  and  dying  used  by  the  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  society  (Venice,  Bragadin,  1685). 
Furst  wrongly  attributes  the  partial  authorship  of 
these  prayers  to  Benveniste  (“Bibl.  Judaica,”  i.  106; 
Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  608,  No.  1199); 
but  see  Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  3333. 

l.  g.  G. 

BENVENISTE  B.  LABI  (N'nfj;  also  known 
as  De  la  Caballeria)  :  A  Jewish  Maecenas;  son  of 
“ Prince  ”  Solomon  ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria;  lived 
at  Saragossa,  later  at  Alcaniz,  where  he  died  Nov.  30, 

l-±n.  lie  Tvas  wealtBv,  learned.,  and  g:reatlj-  re¬ 
spected,  and  often  took  the  part  of  his  coreligionists. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time;  among  others  with  Meir  Alguadcz,  who,  at 
Ben veniste's request,  translated  Aristotle's  “Ethics” 
into  Hebrew;  with  Hasdai  Crescas;  with  Isaac  b. 
Sheshet;  with  Joseph  Orabuena,  cliief  rabbi  of  Na¬ 
varre;  and  with  the  physician  Astruch  Remoch 
Dios,  or,  as  he  called  himself  when  lie  became  a 
Christian,  Francisco  Dios  Carne. 

Benveniste  was  a  patron  of  science  and  of  schol¬ 
ars.  For  him  Ze  rah  yah  ha-Levi  (Don  Ferrer  Sala- 
diu)  translated  Gazzali's  “Tahafat  al-Filasafali” 
into  Hebrew;  and  at  his  request  Joshua  b.  Joseph 
ibn  Vivas  Lorki  wrote  the  work  (probably  now 
lost)  on  the  virtues  and  function  of  foodstuffs,  which 
was  afterward  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  son 
Joseph  Lorki.  Benveniste  died  at  Alcaniz  and  was 
buried  with  great  honors.  In  memoriam  services 
were  held  at  Saragossa,  Calatayud,  Daroca,  Soria, 
and  other  places. 

Bibliography:  Jeschuruiu  ed.  Kobak,  ix.  Qctscq.;  see  Stein- 

sebneider,  Hcbr.  Uehers.  pp.  211,  378,  762;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der 

Judcn ,  3d  ed.  viii.  410  et  seq. 

G.  M.  K. 

BENVENISTE  DE  PORTA  or  DE  LA 
PORTA  :  Bailie  (“  bayle  ”)  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Nahmanides  (whose  secular  name  was 
Bon  Astruc  de  Porta;  see  Griitz,  “Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  vii.  38;  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  viii. 
492,  710).  Benveniste  was  an  important  capitalist 
of  Barcelona  and  advanced  money  to  King  Jaime 
I.  of  Aragon,  mainly  on  the  security  of  the 
municipal  dues  owed  to  the  king.  Thus  on  Dec. 
17,  1257,  he  advanced  3.863  sueldos  on  the  dues  of 
his  bailiwick  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  No.  134);  and  on  the 
loth  of  the  following  month  he  received  the  right 
to  sell  the  dues  of  Barcelona  and  Gerona  for  two  years 
(ib.  No.  142).  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  king 
was  no  less  than  199,483  sueldos  (ih.  No.  144), 
which  Benveniste  was  allowed  to  recover  by-  taking 
the  dues  of  Lcrida  and  other  places  of  his  bailiwick 
(ih.  162).  Part  of  the  payment  was  made  by  the 
Jews  of  Barcelona  themselves,  who  were  ordered  to 
hand  over  12,000  sueldos  to  Benveniste  (ih.  No.  168a). 

Meanwhile  the  king  continued  his  applications  to 
Benveniste  for  funds,  drawing  a  check  on  him  for 
5,000  sueldos  June  12,  1260  (ih.  No.  170a);  while 


two  years  later  the  king  acknowledged  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Benveniste  of  15,221  sueldos  for  payment 
made  on  account  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Juana,  May 
21,  1262.  In  return  for  the  advance,  the  dues  of 
Vidafranca  (ib.  No.  205),  as  well  as  20  squares  of 
land  there  (il>.  No.  232),  and  the  dues  of  the  Balearic 
islands  (ib.  No.  257)  and  of  Perpignan  (ib.  No.  239), 
were  granted  to  Benveniste.  The  latter  continued  to 
act  as  banker  for  the  king,  since  a  record  is  found 
of  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of  15,000  sueldos,  paid 
by  Benveniste  to  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  an  embassy  to  France  Jan.  1,  1254  (ib. 
No.  355):  and  as  late  as  Feb.  1,  1268,  the  dues  of 
tlie  Jews  of  Gerona  were  assigned  to  Benveniste  (ib. 
No.  681). 

Altogether  Benveniste  stood  high  in  favor  with 
King  Jaime — no  doubt  for  value  received — and 
when  on  May  29,  1364,  his  brother  Nahmanides  was 

pardoned,  two-thirds  of  the  hue  he  had  incurred  for 
tlie  alleged  crime  or  vituperating  Jesus  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  controversy  of  1263  was  remitted,  the  king 
expressly  stating  that  the  pardon  was  given  “  amore 
Benveniste  de  Porta,  fratris  tui”  (“Sources,”  Ap¬ 
pendix,  No.  4,  p.  130). 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Spanish. 

Jewish  History ,  as  above. 

G.  J. 

BENZION,  BENEDIX  :  Russian  physician  and 
missionary  to  the  Jews;  born  in  a  small  town  in  the 
government  of  Kiev,  Russia,  in  1839.  He  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Rumania,  and  was  baptized  in  Berlin 
in  1863.  Benzion  studied  medicine  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  by  tlie  University  of  Wurzburg  in  1867.  He 
went  to  England,  and  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  British  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
was  sent  out  to  Rumania  in  1874  as  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Jews.  Transferred  to  Odessa,  Russia, 
in  1876.  he  remained  there  for  ten  years,  acquiring  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  medical  practitioner  and 
as  a  missionary.  He  left  Odessa  for  Constantinople 
in  1886,  but  was  not  known  as  a  missionary  after 
1888.  He  now  lives  in  the  United  States. 

Benzion  is  the  author  of  “Orah  Zedakah,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  proverbs  and  parables  in  the  style  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus  (Odessa,  1876) ;  “  Kol  Kore  el  Bet  Israel  ” 
(translated  from  the  English  by  Dr.  Benzion,  Lon¬ 
don,  1868);  a  translation  into  Judieo- German  of  Jos. 
II.  Ingraham's  “Prince  of  the  House  of  David,” 
under  the  title  “Tiferet  Yisra’el”  (Odessa,  1883-86); 
and  a  translation  into  Jiuheo- German  of  Silvio  Pcl- 
lieo’s  drama,  “Ester  d’Engcdi,”  under  the  title 
“Der  Falschc  Koliengodel,”  which  has  been  played 
at  the  Jewish  theaters  of  New  York. 

Bibliography :  J.  F.  A.  deLeRni.  Geschichte  der  Emnacli- 

schen  Juden  mission,  it.  270-272,  281,  Leipsic,  1899;  Zeitliu, 

Biht.  Hchraica ,  p.  27;  Van  Straalen,  Cat.  Ilchr.  Boohs 

Brit.  M us.  s.v. 

II.  R.  P.  Wl. 

BENZION,  BENJAMIN  ZE’EB  WOLF  BEN 
JACOB  HA-LEVI :  Talmudist ;  lived  probably" 
in  Galicia  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  £Et  Razon  ”  (Time  of  Grace), 
containing  essays  on  morals,  intended  for  the  first 
part  of  the  Minliah  prayer  of  Sabbath  (Zolkiev, 
1777).  In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  Benzion 
mentions  two  other  works  written  by  him ;  but  these 
have  not  been  published. 
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l.  g.  I-  Bn. 

BENZION,  SAMUEL.  See  Endler,  Samuel. 
BEOBACHTER,  DER.  See  Periodicals. 

BEOR:  1.  Father  of  Bela,  king  of  Edon  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  32;  I  Chron.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 

(Num.  xxii.  5:  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Deut.  xxiii. 
4;  Josh.  xiii.  22;  Micali  vi.  5).  II  Peter  ii.  15  gives 
the  name  as  “  Bosor.  ” 

o.  G.  B.  L. 

BEQUEST  :  A  gift  of  personal  property  in  a  last 
will  and  testament.  Modern  English  law  and 
American  law  distinguish  between  a  bequest  and  a 
devise;  the  former  being  a  testamentaiy  gift  of 
personal  property,  and  the  latter  one  of  real  estate. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  based  upon  the  feu¬ 
dal  law,  and  does  not  exist  in  Jewish  law.  Real  estate 

and  personal  estate  m«,y.  Tt>«S  tile  subjects  of  «.  bequest 

in  Jewish  law ;  and  although  there  is  some  distinc¬ 
tion  recognized  between  these  two  classes  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one 
Definition,  is  movable  and  the  other  immovable, 
both  of  them  may  be  bequeathed  in 
the  same  manner.  Subject  to  certain  well-defined 
exceptions,  modern  law  requires  the  bequest  to  be 
in  writing.  Jewish  law  has  no  such  requirement  ; 
and  an  oral  bequest  may  be  entirely  valid. 

The  maxim  of  the  law  is,  “The  words  of  a  sick 
man  are  like  those  written  and  delivered”  (Git.  13a; 
B.  B.  151a);  that  is  to  say,  the  oral  bequest  of  a  sick 
man  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  immovable 
property  by  a  deed  in  writing,  or  of  movable  prop¬ 
erty  by  "delivery  of  the  object.  The  absence  of  the 
usual  formalities  required  in  the  transfer  of  real  and 
personal  property  does  not  invalidate  a  bequest. 
The  Jewish  law  calls  a  bequest  “the  gift  of  one 
lying  on  a  sick-bed  ”  (“mattanat  sheldb  mera1  ”), 
and  distinguishes  it  in  several  points  from  the  gift 
of  a  person  in  good  health  (B.  B.  153a:  Maimonides, 
“Yad,”  Zekiyali  u-Mattauah,  viii.  2 ;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  250,  5,  8). 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  validity  of  a  bequest  may  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  testator  s  health  at  the 
time  when  lie  made  it,  the  law  attempts  to  define 
the  degrees  of  sickness.  A  blind,  lame,  or  mutilated 
person,  or  one  who  is  suffering  pain  in  the  head, 
eyes,  hands,  or  feet,  is  for  testamentary  purposes  the 
same  as  a  person  in  good  health ;  but  if  his  entire 
body  is  weakened  through  sickness  so  that  he  can 
no  longer  walk  about,  and  is  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed,  he  is  technically  a  “sick  man”  (Maimonides, 
ib.  viii.  1.  2). 

The  law  considers  a  further  distinction :  namely, 
between  one  on  Ills  sick-bed  and  one  on  his  death¬ 
bed:  and  this  distinction  also  has  certain  important 
legal  consequences.  Some  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  person  on  his  sick-bed  is  a  “sick  man  ” 
during  the  first  three  days  of  his  illness:  and  that  if 
the  illness  be  prolonged  beyond  that  period,  or  if  he 
he  suddenly  stricken  with  a  dangerous  illness,  he  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  on  Ids  death-bed,  and  his 
bequest  under  such  circumstances  will  be  subject 
to  certain  special  regulations  (Shulhan  'Aruk. 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  250,  5).  The  law  of  bequests  is  in 


fact  a  subdivision  of  the  law  of  gifts,  a  bequest 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  gift,  distin¬ 
guished,  however,  from  an  ordinary  gift  in  that  the 
strictness  of  the  procedure  is  relaxed  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

A  distinction  must  be  noted  between  a  testament 
wherein  the  property  is  bequeathed  by  way  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  one  wherein  the  prop- 

Bequest  erty  is  bequeathed  by  way  of  gift, 
by  Way  of  By  the  former,  only  those  persons  may 

Gift,  etc.  be  made  legatees  who  would  naturally 
take  the  property  as  heirs  of  the  de¬ 
ceased;  under  the  latter,  however,  any  person  may 
be  made  a  legatee. 

The  law  of  testamentary  succession,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Bible  (Num.  xxvii.  8-11 ;  see  Agnates),  is  un¬ 
alterable  :  and  any  attempt  made  by  the  owner  of 
property  to  bequeath  it  as  an  inheritance  to  those 
who  would  not  naturally  inherit  it  is  null  and  void. 

IiSTo  one  can  be  made  an  lieir  except  sucll  persons  as 

are  mentioned  in  this  Biblical  law ;  nor  can  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  lawfully  diverted  from  the  heirs  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  of  some  other 
person  as  heir  (Mishnali  B.  B.  viii.  5);  but  the  owner 
of  property  has  such  control  over  it  that  he  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  by  sale  or  gift  to  any  person,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  his  heirs.  This  important  distinction,  there¬ 
fore,  must  he  noted,  that  a  bequest  by  way  of 
inheritance  to  persons  other  than  the  legal  heirs  is 
null  and  void,  whereas  a  bequest  by  way  of  gift  is 
valid. 

Although  the  testator  can  not  make  a  stranger  liis 
heir,  he  may  divide  the  inheritance  among  the  heirs 
in  shares  different  from  those  prescribed  by  the  law. 
This  right  is  deduced  by  inference  from  the  text, 
“  And  on  the  day  when  he  shall  cause  his  sons  to 
inherit”  (Deut.  xxi.  16),  implying  the  right  on  his 
part  to  divide  the  estate  among  them  as  he  pleases. 
The  heirs  may  not  be  excluded  by  the  use  of  nega¬ 
tive  phrases;  for  instance,  if  the  testator  says,  “My 
first-born  son  shall  not  have  a  double  share  of  my 
estate,”  or  “My  sou  shall  not  inherit  with  his 
brothers.”  such  expression  is  null  and  void;  but 
if  he  says,  “My  son  A  shall  have  half  of  my  prop¬ 
erty  and  my  other  sons  the  other  half,”  this  is  valid 
(B.  B.  130a  etseq.;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  281,  1,  2). 

This  rule  applies  only  to  bequests  by  way  of  in¬ 
heritance.  A  person  in  a  state  of  health  can  not  af¬ 
fect  the  succession  unless  he  does  so  by  a  gift  with 
all  proper  formalities  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  5,  7). 

If  one  bequeaths  his  property  to  a  stranger  under 
the  belief  that  his  son  is  dead,  the  bequest  is  invalid 
if  t-lie  son  afterward  returns,  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  bequest  would  not  have  been  made  to  a 
stranger  if  the  father  had  known  that  his  son  was 
living;  but  if  the  bequest  is  only  of  a  portion  of 
the  property,  it  is  valid,  upon  the  presumption  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  gift  (B.  B.  146b;.  Hoshen 
Mishpat.  246,  1). 

If  a  person  bequeaths  his  entire  property  to  one 
of  his  children,  such  one  takes  it  as  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  is  entitled  merely  to  an  equal 
share  with  them;  but-  if  the  father  has  bequeathed 
to  him  a  portion  only  of  the  property,  or  if  the  in¬ 
strument  on  its  face  shows  that  ?t.  was  intended  to 
he  an  absolute  gift,  he  holds  it  tree  from  all  trust, 
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as  liis  sole  and  exclusive  property  (B.  B.  181b, 
150b;  “Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  vi.  2;  Ijjoshen 
Mislipat,  240,  4). 

The  subject  of  bequests  by  way  of  inheritance 
is  treated  more  fully  under  Inheritance  and  Wiles. 
The  present  article  is  concerned  more  especially  with 
bequests  by  way  of  gift. 

As  above  slated,  by  a  bequest  in  the  form  of  a 
gift  the  testator  may  practically  disinherit  his  lawful 
heirs;  hence,  if  a  sick  man  in  making  a  disposition 
of  his  property  says  distinctly,  “I  give  this  not  as  an 
inheritance,  but  as  a  gift,”  it  is  a  valid  bequest,  even 
though  it  excludes  the  lawful  heirs  (Hoshen  Mish- 
pat,  248,  2). 

Although  the  right  of  the  owner  of  property  to 
bequeath  it  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs  is  recognized 
by  the  law,  it  is  contrary  to  its  spirit 
Dis-  and  is  deemed  a  moral  wrong.  The 
inheriting*  Mishnah  (B.  B.  viii.  5)  says:  “If  one 
the  Heir,  deeds  his  goods  to  strangers  and  ex¬ 
cludes  his  sons,  his  act  is  lawful,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  sages  takes  no  delight  in  him.”  R. 
Simon  ben  Gamaliel  said:  “If,  however,  his  sons 
were  unworthy,  his  act  is  praiseworthy.  ”  Mar  Sam¬ 
uel  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  father  can  not  dis¬ 
inherit  a  wicked  son  in  favor  of  a  good  one  (B.  B. 
133b).  This,  however,  is  not  the  law.  The  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  after  citing  the  general  opinion  of  the  Mish¬ 
nah,  says  (id.  282,  1) :  “  It  is  the  practise  of  the  very 
pious  not  to  witness  a  will  by  which  the  inheritance 
is  taken  from  the  heirs,  even  though  it  is  taken  from 
an  unworthy  son  and  given  to  another  son  who  is  a 
learned  and  upright  man  ” ;  and  R.  Moses  Isserles 
(id.  gloss)  adds:  “If  one  leaves  general  directions 
that  his  executors  shall  dispose  of  his  property  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it,  they 
ought  to  give  it  to  his  heirs;  for  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this.” 

A  bequest  becomes  valid  only  upon  the  death 
of  the  testator  (B.  B.  137a;  “Yad,”  Zekiyah  n- 
Mattanah,  viii.  8;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  252,  1);  hence,  if 
the  bequest  is  coupled  with  conditions  which  are 
impossible  of  fulfilment  after  the  death  of  the  testa¬ 
tor,  it  is  invalid.  Thus,  if  the  testator's  bequest  is 
in  writing,  and  the  instrument  contains  the  usual 
formula  that  symbolic  seizure  (“kinyan”)  has  been 
made,  but  in  fact  this  formality  has  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  such  bequest  is  invalid;  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  legatee  should  perforin  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  symbolic  seizure  with  the  testator  after  the 
latter’s  death  (B.  B.  152a;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  250, 17). 

A  distinction,  alluded  to  above,  in  cases  of  be¬ 
quests  requires  further  amplification.  The  bequest 
may  be  either  one  in  which  the  testator  makes  no 
mention  of  his  death,  or  one  in  which  he  does  ex¬ 
pressly  mention  his  death  (B.  B.  151b;  “Yad,”  Zeki¬ 
yah  u-Mattanah,  viii.  17-23;  Hoshen  Mislipat.  l.c.  7). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  bequest,  whether  made  orally 
or  in  writing,  requires  none  of  the  formalities  of  a 
gift  among  living  persons:  all  that 
Death-Bed  is  necessary  is  the  simple  declaration 
Bequests,  of  the  dying  man,  which  is  carried 
into  effect  through  the  maxim,  “The 
words  of  a  sick  man  are  like  those  written  and 
delivered”  (B.  B.  147b;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  l.c.  1; 
“Yad 


Where  the  testator  makes  no  mention  of  his  death, 
a  further  distinction  is  to  be  noted;  namely,  whether 
he  has  bequeathed  his  entire  property  or  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  If  he  has  bequeathed  his  entire  property 
without  retaining  anything  for  himself,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  arises  that  he  has  given  it  on  account  of 
his  anticipated  death,  and  therefore  it  is  a  death¬ 
bed  bequest;  otherwise,  it  is  presumed  that  the  tes¬ 
tator  would  not  have  given  away  his  entire  prop¬ 
erty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  bequeathed 
all  of  his  property,  but  has  retained  a  portion  of  it, 
a  contrary  presumption  arises;  namely,  that  he  does 
not  expect  to  die  of  this  sickness.  Such  a  bequest, 
therefore,  is  treated  like  a  gift  among  living  persons, 
and  requires  symbolic  seizure  in  order  to  give  it 
validity  (B.  B.  151b;  “Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah, 
xv.  16 ;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  250,  4-7). 

If  a  sick  man  uses  such  expressions  as  “A  shall 
have  the  whole  of  my  property,  ”  or  “  a  part  thereof,  ” 
or  “shall  acquire  it,”  or  “shall enjoy  it,”  or  “shall 
take  possession  of  it,”  each  of  these  expressions  in¬ 
dicates  a  bequest  by  way  of  gift.  If,  in  making 
the  bequest  to  an  heir,  he  says,  “  A  shall  be  inscribed 
in  my  genealogical  register,”  or  “shall  inherit  from 
me  according  to  law,”  it  is  valid  as  a  bequest  by 
way  of  inheritance  according  to  the  conditions 
above  stated;  but  if  he  says,  “Let  A  enjoy  my  prop¬ 
erty  ”  or  “Let  him  stand  in  it  ”  or  “rest  in  it,”  A  ac¬ 
quires  no  property  rights  in  it.  If  he  says,  “  I  leave 
my  property  to  A,”  this  is  a  gift:  if  he  says,  “My 
property  shall  fall  to  A,”  this  is  an  inheritance  (B. 
B.  148b  et  seq. ;  “  Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanali,  ix.  3,  4; 
Hoshen  Mislipat,  253,  2). 

A  bequest  of  “my  movable  property”  includes 
everything  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  grain.  A  bequest  of  “all  my  movable  prop¬ 
erty”  includes  all  things  except  those  which  are 
fastened  to  the  ground  and  not  intended  to  be 
moved,  such  as  the  lower  millstone.  Technically 
these  are  fixtures,  and  go  with  the  real  estate.  A 
bequest  of  “all  my  property  that  may  he  moved” 
is  held  to  include  even  such  fixtures  (B.  B.  150a; 
“Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanali,  xi.  12-14;  Hoshen 
Mislipat,  248,  10).  A  bequest  of  “my  goods”  in¬ 
cludes  all  decedent’s  movable  and  immovable  goods 
(“Yad,”  l.c.  xi.  15;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  248,  11).  A 
bequest  of  “a  piece  of  ground,  and  as  incidental 
thereto,  all  my  movable  property,  gold,  silver,  ves¬ 
sels,  clothing”- — in  short,  everything  that  may  he  de¬ 
nominated  either  money  or  goods — does  not  carry 
with  it  any  other  real  estate,  or  slaves,  or  scrolls  of 
the  Law,  because  these  are  not  acquired  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  to  other  things.  The  use  of  the  phrase  “inci¬ 
dental  to  ”  (“  aggab  ”)  is  extremely  technical.  All 
sorts  of  personal  property"  may  be  acquired  without 
any  special  ceremony  of  symbolic  seizure  as  inciden¬ 
tal  to  land ;  but  land  can  not  be  acquired  as  inciden¬ 
tal  to  personal  property  (Hoshen  Mislipat,  248,  12; 
see  Alienation). 

Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  A  for  life,  and  after 
his  death  to  B,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  take  only 
what  is  in  existence  at  the  time  of  A’s  death  (B.  B. 
137a);  but  if  A  is  a  lawful  heir  of  the  testator,  B 
receives  nothing,  because  a  gift  made  to  an  heir  is 
presumed  to  be  given  as  an  inheritance,  and  an  in¬ 
heritance  can  not  be  diverted  from  the  lawful  heir 
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and  his  descendants  (B.  B.  129b;  Hoslien  Mish¬ 
pat,  248,  1).  If  the  bequest  is  to  A,  and  after  him 
to  B,  and  after  B  to  C,  they  succeed 
Bequest  for  one  another;  but  if  B  dies  during  the 
Life,  and  lifetime  of  A,  the  heirs  of  A  inherit. 

4  ‘  on  If  B,  however,  is  living  at  the  time  of 
Condition.5’  the  death  of  A,  he  takes  the  property 
because  A  is  entitled  to  its  use  for  life 
only.  If  A  lias  sold  the  property,  lie  is  guilty  of  a 
moral,  but  not  of  a  legal,  wrong;  because,  although 
he  is  only  entitled  to  its  use  for  life,  B’s  right  in  the 
remainder  is  not  a  vested  right,  but  is  contingent 
upon  the  existence  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
A’s  death  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  248,  3).  If,  however, 
the  gift  is  specifically  to  A  for  a  definite  period, 
and  after  that  to  B,  a  purchaser  from  A  takes  no  title 
to  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period,  B  may 
recover  the  property  from  such  purchaser  (ib.  gloss). 

If  a  bequest  is  made  “  on  condition,  ”  the  condition 
must  be  fulfilled  before  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  the 
bequest.  If  the  testator  says,  “  A  shall  marry  my 
daughter,  and  he  shall  be  given  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,”  the  condition  is  a  condition  precedent,  and  A 
can  not  receive  the  two  hundred  dollars  before  he 
marries  the  daughter  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  258,  12). 

A  specific  bequest  may  be  given  to  an  heir  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  which  he  would  otherwise  inherit;  if 
the  sick  man  says,  “Give  my  son  A  two  hundred 
dollars  that  belongs  to  him,”  he  is  entitled  to  this  sum 
as  a  specific  bequest  in  addition  to  any  other  rights 
he  may  have  in  his  father’s  estate  (“  Yad,  ”  Zekiyah  u- 
Mattanah,  xi.  16 ;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  253,  8),  and  he 
may  reclaim  it  if  it  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  heirs 
(Hoslien  Mishpat,  252,  2,  gloss) ;  but  if 

Specific  the  legacy  was  not  specific  and  the 

and  heirs  were  merely  charged  with  a 

Demonstra-  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  the  will 
tive  of  the  testator,  their  disposition  of  the 
Bequests,  property  is  valid  (ib.).  If  the  testator 
has  given  three  legacies,  and  the  estate 
is  not  sufficient  to  pay  them  all,  they  abate  pro  raia 
{B.  B.  138a;  “Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  x.  13), 
unless  he  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  they 
shall  abate  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  253,  9). 

If  one  bequeaths  a  specific  sum  of  money,  to  be 
paid  to  the  legatee  out  of  a  certain  claim  which  is  to 
be  collected  from  a  debtor  to  the  estate,  the  bequest 
need  not  be  paid  until  the  debt  is  collected;  this  is  a 
demonstrative  legacy  payable  out  of  a  certain  fund 
(ib.  11).  A  specific  bequest  of  two  hundred  dollars  to 
the  poor,  or  a  scroll  of  the  Law  to  the  synagogue,  is 
presumed  to  be  intended  for  the  poor  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  the  testator  belonged  or  for  the  syua- 
gogue  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  (ib.  23). 
A  specific  bequest  of  a  “share”  of  the  testator’s 
goods  is  generally  taken  to  mean  one-sixteenth,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  one-fourtli  (ib.  24). 

If  one  during  his  sickness  has  bequeathed  his  en¬ 
tire  property  to  sacred  or  charitable  uses,  or  has 
abandoned  it  all  (see  IIefkeu)  and  retained  nothing 
for  himself,  and  he  afterward  recovers,  his  acts  are 
all  voidable;  but  if  he  has  retained  anything  for 
himself,  his  bequest  is  equivalent  to,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of,  an  ordinary  gift  and  can  not  be  revoked 
(“Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  ix.  19;  Hoslien  Mish¬ 
pat,  2o0,  3,  4). 


A  bequest  of  a  claim  against  another  person,  or  of 
an  instrument  of  indebtedness  held  against  another 
person,  is  valid  even  though  none  of  the  formali¬ 
ties  required  in  cases  of  assignment  of  claims  has 
been  performed;  provided,  however,  that  the  be¬ 
quest  was  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  the 
testator  parted  with  all  his  estate  (B.  B.  147b; 
“Yad,”  Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  x.  2;  Hoslien  Mishpat, 
253,  20;  see  Assignment). 

A  bequest  is  revocable  either  by  express  words  or 
by  implication.  Where  the  testator,  after  having 
bequeathed  certain  property  to  A,  bequeaths  the 
same  property  to  B,  the  former  bequest  to  A  is  im¬ 
pliedly  revoked.  If,  however,  the  article  bequeathed 
has  been  delivered,  or  symbolic  seizure  has  been 
taken  by  the  legatee,  the  bequest  is  irrevocable  (B. 
B.  151a ;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  250, 13). 

A  bequest  made  by  a  testator  under  the  belief 
that  he  was  about  to  die  is  revocable,  no  matter  how 
formally  made  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  250,  14;  “Yad,” 
Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  viii.  28).  But  in 
Bev-  some  cases  it  lias  legal  etfect  even 
ocation.  though  it  is  revocable :  thus,  if  the  tes¬ 
tator  bequeathed  his  entire  property 
to  his  slave,  he  may,  upon  recovery,  revoke  the 
bequest ;  but  the  slave  remains  a  free  man,  because 
through  the  gift  he  has  become  free, and  freedom  once 
acquired  can  not  be  lost  (Git.  9a;  “Yad,”  Zekiyah 
u-Mattanah,  viii.  22;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  250,  15;  see 
commentary,  “Beer  lia-Golah,”  ad  loc.).  In  case, 
however,  the  slave  takes  the  bequest  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form,  “  I  bequeath  my  property  to  you  from 
this  day,  in  case  I  die,”  and  the  testator  afterward 
recovers,  the  slave  has  not  acquired  his  freedom; 
because  the  bequest  was  made  specifically  on  con¬ 
dition  of  death,  and,  the  condition  not  having  been 
fulfilled,  no  property  rights  pass  to  the  slave  (“Beer 
lia-Golah,”  he.). 

If  a  man  is  about  to  go  on  a  sea  voyage,  or  into 
the  desert  with  a  caravan,  or  is  being  led  to  a  place 
of  execution,  or  is  suddenly  stricken  with  a  sickness 
that  steadily  grows  worse,  his  bequests  made  under 
such  circumstances  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  death¬ 
bed  bequests.  If  he  dies,  his  bequest  is  valid ;  but 
if  his  life  is  preserved,  it  is  revocable  by  him  even 
though  there  has  been  “kinyan,”  and  even  though 
he  has  not  parted  with  all  of  his  property  (“Yad,” 
Zekiyah  u-Mattanah,  viii.  24). 

Bibliography:  Shulljtan  ‘A.ruh\  Hoslien  Mishpat.  §5  250-253, 
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j.  sn.  D.  W.  A. 

BEBA:  King  of  Sodom;  one  of  the  five  kings 
constituting  the  confederacy  under  Amraphel 
(Gen.  xiv.  2).  Ber.  Kabbah  42  playfully  inter¬ 
prets  the  name  as  though  contracted  from  “  ben  ra‘  ” 
(evil  son). 

G  G.  B.  L. 

BEBAB,  JACOB  [B.  MOSES  ?]  ;  Talmudist 
and  rabbi;  bern  at  Moqueda  near  Toledo,  Spain,  in 
1474;  died  at  Safed  April  3,  1546.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Isaac  Aboab.  When  he  fled  from  Spain  to  Tlem- 
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9en,  then  the  chief  town  of  the  Barbary  states,  the 
Jewish  community  there,  consisting  of  5,000  fami¬ 
lies,  chose  him  for  their  rabbi,  though 
Chosen  he  was  but  a  youth  of  eighteen  (Levi 
Rabbi  at  ibn  Habib,  “Responsa,”  p.  298b).  Evi- 
Eighteen.  donee  of  the  great  respect  there  paid 
him  is  afforded  by  the  following  lines 
of  Abraham  Gavison  (“  *  Omer  lia-Shikhah  ”): 

“  Say  not  tliat  the  lamp  of  the  Law  no  longer  in  Israel  burnetii ! 
Jacob  Berab  bath  come  back— once  more  among  us  be  sojourn¬ 
ed  !  •' 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Berab  remained  in  Al¬ 
geria  ;  but  before  1522  lie  was  in  Jerusalem.  There, 
however,  the  social  conditions  were  so  oppressive 
that  he  did  not  stay  long,  but  went  with  his  pupils 
to  Egypt  (Palestine  letter,  dated  1522,  in  Luncz, 
“  J erusalem,  ”  iii.  98).  Some  years  later  (1527)  Berab, 
now  fairly  well-to-do,  resided  in  Damascus  (Levi  ibn 
Habib,  “Responsa,”  p.  117a);  in  1533  he  became 
rabbi  at  Cairo  (ib.  33a) ;  and  several  years  after  lie 
seems  to  have  finally  settled  in  Safed,  which  then 
contained  the  largest  Jewish  community  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  was  there  that  Berab  conceived  the  hold 
idea  which  made  him  famous,  that  of  establishing  a 
central  spiritual  Jewish  power. 

Berab’s  undertaking,  to  be  judged  correctly,  must 
be  considered  in  connection  witli  the  whole  current 
of  thought  of  the  younger  generation 
Plan  for  of  Spanish  exiles.  The  overwlielm- 
Ordination.  ing  catastrophe  of  1492,  which,  in  view 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  German}’  and  Italy,  had  threatened  the  very  ex¬ 
tinction  of  Judaism,  produced  phenomena  which, 
while  apparently  opposite  in  character,  were  but 
natural  consequences.  Imaginative  and  sentimental 
persons  thought  that  the  promised  Messianic  time 
was  approaching;  they  regarded  their  great  suf¬ 
ferings  as  the  process  of  purgation,  as  the  'bn 
IVCtfDj  the  eschatologic  “birth-throes,”  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  era.  The  main  representative  of  this  mystical 
tendency  was  Solomon  Molciio,  whose  tragic  fate 
by  no  means  extinguished  these  fond  hopes  and  the 
desire  for  martyrdom.  But  the  delusion  had  quite 
a  different  effect  upon  more  practical  natures.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  yet  another  view,  the  chief  advocate  of 
which  was  Maimonides,  the  Messiah  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  suddenly;  the  Jews  would  have  to  prepare  for 
him;  and  the  chief  preparatory  step  needed  was. the 
establishment  of  a  universally  recognized  Jewish 
tribunal  as  their  spiritual  center. 

Although  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  cherished  espe¬ 
cially  in  Palestine,  were  fundamentally  wild  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  they  afforded  the  right,  person  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  create  for  the  Jews  a  recognized 
central  authority,  spiritual— and  perhaps,  in  time, 
political— in  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  for  the  purpose  was  Berab ;  he  was  the  most 
important  and  honored  Talmudist  in  the  Orient,  and 
was  endowed  with  perseverance  amounting  to  ob¬ 
stinacy.  His  plan  was  the  reintroduction  of  the 
old  “Semikah”  (ordination);  and  Safed  he  held 
to  be  the  best  field  for  his  activity.  The  lack  of 
unity  in  deciding  and  interpreting  the  Law  must 
cease.  No  longer  should  each  rabbi  or  each  student 
of  the  Law  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  gravest 
matters  of  religion  according  to  his  own  judgment. 


There  should  be  only  one  court  of  appeal,  to  form 
the  highest  authority  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of  the  Torah. 

Though  this  idea  seemed  new,  it  was  not  without 
precedent.  The  Sanhedrin  in  tannaitic  times  was, 
in  a  certain  sense,  Berab’s  model.  But  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  consisted  of  such  men  as  could  trace  their  ordi¬ 
nation  back  to  Moses;  yet  for  a  thousand  years  no 
such  men  had  existed.  Berab,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  difficulty.  Maimonides,  he  was  aware,  had 
taught  that  if  the  sages  in  Palestine  would  agree  to 
ordain  one  of  themselves,  they  could  do  so,  and  that 
the  man  of  their  choice  could  then  ordain  others. 
Although  Maimonides’  opinion  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  Nahmanides  and  others,  and  Maimonides 
himself  had  not  been  quite  positive  in  the  matter, 
Berab  had  so  much  self-reliance  that  he  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  his  great  undertaking  by  petty 
considerations.  Moreover,  the  scholars  at  Safed  had 
confidence  in  him,  and  had  no  doubt  that,  from  a 
rabbinical  standpoint,  no  objection  to  his  plan  could 
be  raised.  Thus  in  1538  twenty-five  rabbis  met  in 
assembly  at  Safed  and  ordained  Berab,  giving  him 
the  right  to  ordain  any  number  of  others,  who  would 
then  form  a  Sanhedrin.  In  a  discourse  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Safed,  Berab  defended  the  legality  of  his 
ordination  from  a  Talmudic  standpoint,  and  showed 
the  nature  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  him.  On 
hearing  of  this  event  most  of  the  other  Palestinian 
scholars  expressed  their  agreement,  and  the  few  who 
discountenanced  the  innovation  had  not  the  courage 
to  oppose  Berab  and  his  following. 

To  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy 
City,  the  first  use  that  Berab  made  of  his  new  dig¬ 
nity  was  to  ordain  the  chief  rabbi  at  Jerusalem,  Levi 
b.  Jacob  ibn  Habib.  Since  the  latter 
Dispute  had  for  many  years  been  a  personal 
with  Ibn  opponent  of  Berab,  and  the  two  had 
Habib.  had  many  disputes  in  regard  to  rab¬ 
binical  decisions  and  approbations, 
Berab’s  ordination  of  Ibn  Habib  shows  that  he 
placed  general  above  personal  interests.  Moreover, 
the  terms  in  which  Berab  officially  announced  Ibn 
Habib’s  ordination  were  kindly  ones.  Berab,  there¬ 
fore,  expected  no  opposition  from  that  quarter;  but 
he  was  mistaken.  Ibn  Habib’s  personal  animus  was 
not  appeased,  but  rather  stimulated,  by  his  ordina¬ 
tion.  He  considered  it  an  insult  to  his  dignity  and 
to  the  dignity  of  Jerusalem  that  so  important  a 
change  should  be  effected  without  consultation  of 
the  Jerusalem  scholars.  He  did  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  an  oral  protest,  but  sent  a  communication 
to  the  scholars  of  Safed,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
illegality  of  their  proceeding  and  declared  that  the 
innovation  involved  a  risk  to  rabbinical  Judaism, 
since  the  Sanhedrin  might  use  its  sovereign  author¬ 
ity  to  tamper  with  the  calendar. 

Although  Ibn  Habib’s  tone  was  moderate,  every 
one  could  read  between  the  lines  that  he  opposed  the 
man  Berab  as  well  as  his  work.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  remarks  made  by  Ibn  Habib 
when  he  maintained  at  length  that  the  scholars  of 
Safed  were  not  qualified  to  ordain,  since  they  were 
not  unprejudiced  in  the  matter,  and  when  he  hinted 
that  Berab  was  not  worthy  to  transmit  ordination. 
Berab  was  surprised  by  the  peril  in  which  his 
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undertaking  was  now  placed ;  and,  embittered  by  Ibn 
Habib’s  personal  attacks,  he  could  not  adhere  to  a 
merely  objective  refutation,  but  indulged  in  person¬ 
alities.  In  answer  to  Ibn  Habib’s  observation,  that 
a  sacred  ordination  must  not  proceed  from  learning 
alone,  but  from  holiness  also,  Berab  replied:  “I 
never  changed  my  name :  in  the  midst  of  want  and 
despair  I  went  in  God’s  way”  (Ibn  Habib,  “Be- 
sponsa,”  p.  298b);  thereby  alluding  to  the  fact  that, 
when  a  youth,  Ibn  Habib  had  lived  for  a  year  in 
Portugal  as  a  Christian  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  strife  between  Berab  and  Ibn  Habib  now 
became  wholly  personal,  and  this  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  plan;  for  Berab  had  many  admirers  but  few 
friends.  Moreover,  Berab’s  life  was  endangered. 
The  ordination  had  been  represented  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  as  the  first  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and,  since  Berab  was  rich,  the 
Turkish  officials  would  have  showed  him  scant 
mercy  in  order  to  lay  hands  on  his  wealth.  Berab 
was  forced  to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  while,  but  though 
each  moment’s  delay  might  have  cost  him  his  life, 
he  tarried  long  enough  to  ordain  four  rabbis,  so  that 
during  liis  absence  they  might  continue  to  exercise 
the  function  of  ordination.  In  the  mean  time  Ibn 
Habib’s  following  increased;  and  when  Berab  re¬ 
turned,  he  found  his  plan  to  be  hopeless.  His  death 
some  years  later  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  which 
had  gradually  arrayed  most  of  the  Palestinian  schol¬ 
ars  in  hostile  lines  on  the  question  of  ordination. 

It  is  known  positive^  that  Joseph  b.  Ephraim 
Caro  and  Moses  of  Trani  were  two  of  the  four  men 
ordained  by  Berab.  If  the  other  two  were  Abraham 
Shalom  and  Israel  de  Curial,  then  Caro  was  the  only 
one  who  used  his  privilege  to  ordain  another,  Moses 
Alslieik,  who,  in  turn,  ordained  Hayyim  Vital  Cala¬ 
brese.  Thus  ordination  might  be  traced  for  four 
generations. 

With  the  exception  of  some  short  contributions  to 
the  works  of  others,  the  only  one  of  Berab’s  numer¬ 
ous  works  ever  published  was  his  “  Sheelot  u-Tesliu- 
bot”  (Questions  and  Answers),  responsa,  Venice,  1668; 
but  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 
(1724-28)  contains  notes  by  Berab  on  Isaiali  and 
Jeremiah. 
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L.  G. 

BERACHAH  (“blessing”;  A.  V.,  Beracah) : 
1.  A  Benjamite  who  came  to  David  and  joined  his 
forces  at  Ziklag  (I  Cliron.  >'ii.  3).  2.  A  valley 

where  Jelioshaphat  and  his  men  assembled  after  hav¬ 
ing  despoiled  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (II  Chron. 
xx.  26).  It  is  identical  with  the  modern  Berekut, 
west  of  Tekoa  (Buhl,  “  Geographic  des  Alten  Palii- 
stina,”  p.  97). 

G.  G.  B.  L. 

BERACHAH,  “THE  HERO”!  A  Polish 
Jewish  soldier  wTho  was  killed  in  the  battle  near 


Moscow,  in  the  Polish  war  against  “Russia  in  1610. 
He  was  the  son  of  Aaron  ha-Kadosh  (“  The  Martyr  ”> 
of  Tishovitz  (probably  Tyshovtzy,  government  of 
Lublin),  and  served  in  the  cavalry,  “  on  three  horses.  ” 
In  the  responsa  of  Rabbi  MeiTof  Lublin,  and  of  Joel 
Sarkes  (n  A),  details  are  given  concerning  his  bravery 
and  daring,  which  gained  for  him  the  admiration  of 
the  Cossacks,  who  surnamed  him  “  The  Hero.  ”  A 
reckless  rider,  he  made  many  attempts  to  break  the' 
enemy’s  line,  but  was  struck  and  killed  b}^  a  bullet. 
The  Cossacks  much  lamented  his  death,  afterward 
burning  his  body;  when  on  the  following  day  the- 
Poles,  aided  by  the  Cossacks,  won  the  battle  against 
the  Muscovites,  they  recaptured  his  horse  and  helmet 
and  quarreled  among  themselves  for  the  possession 
of  his  effects. 

These  facts  came  to  light  through  the  testimony 
of  Moses  ben  Joseph,  who,  in  the  name  of  eleven 
Jews  who  accompanied  the  army  (probably  as  sut¬ 
lers),  testified  in  the  case  of  Berachah’s  widow 
(“  ‘agunah  ”)  before  the  rabbis. 

Bibliography:  Meir  of  Lublin,  Responsa,  No.  137;  Joel 
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H.  R. 

BERAH  DODI  (HH  ITD)  *•  Three  piyyutim 
forming  the  Geulah  in  the  morning  service  of  the- 
first  two  days  of  Passover,  and  of  Saturday  between 
the  first  and  the  last  days  of  this  feast  (^in  rD&y 
*7Vlttn).  Each  of  these  piyyutim  begins  with  the  in¬ 
itial  phrase  of  Cant.  viii.  14,  having  regard  to  the 
association  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  with  the  Festi¬ 
val  (see  Megillot).  Poems  in  this  form  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  various  epochs  by  Benjamin  ben  Samuel  of 
Coutance,  France,  eleventh  century ;  Shabbethai  ben 
Moses  of  Rome,  1050;  Moses  lia-Sofer  ben  Benjamin 
of  Rome,  thirteenth  century ;  Menahem  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  of  Imola,  fourteenth  century;  and  Joab  ben 
Nathan  ben  Daniel  of  Rome,  fourteenth  century. 

The  melody  to  which  the  verses  are  recited  in 
some  German  congregations  is  that  of  “  *A1  ha-Ri- 
slionim  ” ;  but  in  the  more  extended  “  Polish  ”  use,  the- 
melody  sung  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
rhapsodies  emanating  from  the  wandering  precen¬ 
tors  of  two  centuries  past.  Although  clearly  of 
such  comparatively  late  origin  and  undoubtedly 
coining  from  a  Jew  of  northern  Europe,  it  pre¬ 
sents  that  combination  of  the  European  minor  mode 
with  the  second  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  mode  (often 
called  the  “Oriental  chromatic”)  frequently  to  be 
noticed  in  the  finer  folk-songs  of  the  Levant,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  those  which  bear  the  impress  of  an  artistic 
influence  (see  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  “Trente  Melo¬ 
dies  Populaires  de  Grace  et  d’Orient,”  p.  84,  note). 
The  figuration,  too,  is  the  same  as  that  in  many 
Levantine,  and  also  Arabic  and  Persian,  songs  (see 
music  on  p.  48). 

Bibliography  :  Baer,  Ba'al  Tcfillah ,  No.  7S8 ;  Isi'ael ,  iv.  44~ 

a.  F.  L.  C. 

BERAKAH.  See  Benedictions;  Synagogue 
Music. 

BERAKOT  (“blessings”):  The  name  of  the  first 
treatise  of  Seder  Zeraim,  the  first  Order  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  By  the  term  “Berakot”  a  special  form  of 
prayer  is  understood,  that  begins  with  the  words 
“  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the- 
Universe.”  The  treatise  consists  of  Mishnah  and 
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Gemara;  the  latter  in  two  forms,  the  Babylonian 
(Babli)  and  the  Palestinian  or  Western  (Di-Bene  Ma- 
'araba),  better  known  by  the  name  11  Yeruslialmi.  ” 
The  Mishuah.  without  any  introductory  remarks, 
without  any  previous  statement  that  the  Law  de¬ 
mands  the  reading  of  the  Shcnnr  in  the  evening,  be- 


(c)  blessings  (nD"l3).  Of  the  nine  chapters  of  the 
treatise  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  the  Shema4,  the 
next  two  to  prayer,  and  the  last  four  to  blessings,  as 
follows : 

Chapter  i. :  Determines  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  ShenuC  (“Keriat  Slieina1”)  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
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gins  with  the  question,  “  From  what  time  is  it  allowed 
to  read  the  evening  Shema*  ?  ”  By  adopting  this 
method  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
The  Mislinali,  Judah  ha-Nasi,  clearly  re- 
Mishnah.  fleets  the  general  opinion  of  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  teachers  that  the  Torah  with  its 
traditional  interpretation  is  the  undisputed  basis  of 
the  oral  law.  Another  important  principle  is  im¬ 
plied  in  this  question  ;  namely,  that  the  religious 
day  is  reckoned  by  the  Law  from  evening  to  eve¬ 
ning,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Shema’  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  is  therefore  the  first  religious  duty  of  the  day. 
The  Mishnah  Berakot  treats  of  the  three  elements  of 
the  ritual:  (a)  Shema4  (h)  prayer  (r&SMIk  and  | 


morning,  and  the  number  of  blessings  which  precede  and  follow 
the  reading. 

Chapter ii. :  On  u kawwanali ”  (intention  and  attention);  in¬ 
tention  to  fulfil  a  divine  command  (“mizwah  ”),  and  attention 
to  the  words  read. 

Chapter  iii. ;  On  verses  of  total  or  partial  exemption  from  this 
duty. 

Chapter  iv. :  On  the  prayer  (“  Teflllah,”  “  ‘Amidah,”  or  “  She- 
moneh  'Esreli”)  of  tile  daily  and  the  additional  services 
(“musaf  ”). 

Chapter  v. :  On  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  prayer  and 
guarding  against  error,  especially  with  regard  to  additions  to  or 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  prayer. 

Chapter  vi. :  Blessings  before  and  after  partaking  of  anv  kind 
of  food. 

Chapter  vii. ;  Form  of  grace  for  a  company  consisting  of  three 
members  or  more. 
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Chapter  viit. :  On  various  differences  between  the  schools  of 
Shammai  and  Hi  I  lei  with  regard  to  certain  regulations  at  meals. 

Chapter  ix. :  Blessings  relating  to  events  which  cause  awe, 
joy,  or  grief. 

In  a  few  places,  such  as  ib.  ii.  6,  7,  and  ix.  5,  these 
subjects  liave  been  interrupted  by  apparently  for¬ 
eign  matter.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  always  a 
certain  relation  between  these  interpolations  and  the 
principal  theme  of  the  chapter.  The  interpolations 
are  original,  like  the  rest  of  the  Misli- 
Interpola-  nah,  and  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
tions  Are  a  later  period.  Z.  Frankel,  however, 
Original,  is  of  the  opinion  that  ii.  5-8  was  added 
by  later  authorities;  bat  his  argument 
is  not  conclusive  (see  preface  to  Talmud  Yerushalmi, 
ed.  Z.  Frankel,  Vienna,  1874,  and  his  “Darke  lia- 
Mislmah,”  p.  264),  The  treatise  fitly  concludes  with 
the  following  two  regulations:  (1)  the  name  of  God 
to  be  employed  in  ordinary  greetings,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  (2)  in  the  responses 
the  phrase  “  from  world  to  world 77  to  be  substituted 
for  the  phrase  “from  [the  beginning]  of  the  world,” 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
another  world  or  life  beyond  the  present  one.  The 
present  division  of  the  treatises  into  chapters  and  the 
order  of  the  chapters  seem  to  be  the  same  as  fixed 
by  Judah  ha-Nasi,  since  with  few  exceptions  the 
Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  recensions  of  the 
Talmud  have  the  same  division  and  order.  Hence 
the  rule,  “  there  is  a  fixed  order  of  the  Mishnah  ” 
YiD  t^)>  is  a  principle  adopted  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  As  regards  the  treatise  Berakot,  Raslii  seems 
to  liave  had  in  his  copy  of  the  Talmud  the  order  of 
ch.  iii.  and  iv.  inverted  (see  Tos.  to  Bab.  Talm.  17b, 
beginning  inw  '*£>)•  The  subdivision  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  into  paragraphs  or  Mishnahs  does  not  seem  to 
liave  ever  been  fixed  (Z.  Frankel,  “  Darke  ha-Mish- 
nali,”  p.  265). 

The  Mishnah  contains  but  a  few  semi-haggadic 
elements  (i.  5,  ii.  2,  v.  5,  and  ix.  5);  and  noteworthy 
are  the  midrashic  remarks  on  Deut.  vi.  5;  Ps.  cxix. 
126;  and  Prov.  xxiii.  22. 

The  Tosefta  Berakot  has  the  same  order  as  the 
Mishnah.  Following  the  division  of  chapters  in  the 
edition  of  Zuckermandel,  ch.  i.  corresponds  to  ch.  i. 
of  the  Mishnah;  ch.  ii.  to  ch.ii.-iii. ;  ch.  iii.  to  ch.  iv.- 
v. ;  ch.  iv.  to  ch.  vi.-vii. ;  ch.  vi.  to  ch.  viii. ;  ch.  vii. 

to  ch.  ix.  There  remains  only  ch.  v.. 
The  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  chap- 
Tosefta.  ter  in  the  Mishnah;  it  contains  regu¬ 
lations  with  regard  to  the  “kiddush” 
(sanctification)  on  Friday  evening,  in  case  the  meal 
commences  in  the  afternoon,  and  rules  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  guests  at  a  banquet.  The  Tosefta  includes 
more  liaggadic  elements  than  the  Mishnah  (com¬ 
pare  end  of  ch,  i. ;  eh.  iv.  14-16).  The  Palestinian  Ge- 
mara  seems  to  expound  the  Tosefta  as  well  as  the 
Mishnah,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  instance: 
“In  Mishnah  i.  4,  ‘  in  the  morning  two  blessings  are 
recited  before  the  Shema‘,  a  long  one  and  a  short  one 
.  .  Where  they  [the  sages]  ordained  a  long  one, 
it  must  not  be  shortened;  and,  vice  versa,  a  short 
one  must  not  be  replaced  by  a  long  one.  Where  a 
blessing  with  a  concluding  formula  has  been  or¬ 
dained,  that  formula  must  not  be  omitted;  and 
III.— 4 


where  it  lias  not  been  ordained  it  must  not  he  added.” 
This  Mishnah  is  duly  expounded  in  both  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  the  Palestinian  Gemaras.  The  Tosefta 
(i.  5)  adds:  “  Where  tliejr  ordained  to  bow  down,  this 
must  not  be  neglected ;  and  tlie  bowing  down  must 
not  take  place  where  they  have  not  ordained  it.” 
This  paragraph  is  not  noticed  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  but  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Palestinian 
(Yer.  i.  8c  et  seq.).  (See  Adoratiox.)  Another  in¬ 
stance  is  tlie  paragraph  on  the  blessings  before  the 
performance  of  a  divine  command  (mizwah)  in  ch. 
vii.  of  the  Tosefta  and  the  corresponding  section  on 
the  same  subject  inch.  ix.  of  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
(Yer.  ix.  14a). 

The  Gemara  supplements  and  fully  discusses  the 
laws  (Halakot)  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah,  and  em¬ 
ploys  to  a  much  wider  extent  the  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  extraneous  matter  whenever 
The  the  subject  under  discussion  gives  oc- 

Gemara.  casion  for  such  interruptions  by  a  text 
quoted,  a  name  mentioned,  or  a  lesson 
taught.  This  characteristic  of  the  Gemara  is  more 
apparent  in  the  Babylonian  than  in  the  Palestinian 
recension. 

Of  the  liaggadic  topics  thus  interpolated  in  the 
Babjdonian  Gemara  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  On  the  divine  sympathy  with  Israel  (p.  3a) . 

(2)  On  sufferings,  which  are  divided  into  those  sent  as  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  undeserved  sufferings  sent  as  trials,  termed  “  suf¬ 
ferings  of  love  ”  (“yesurin  shel  ahabah  ”)  (5a). 

(3)  On  invisible  evil  agents  (“  mazzikin  ”)  (6a). 

(4)  On  the  method  of  divine  retribution  (Ta). 

(5)  On  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel,  based  on  mutual 
love.  Israel  expresses  this  feeling  by  communing  with  God  iu 
prayer  and  by  wearing  the  Tefillix  containing  the  declaration 
of  God’s  unity  and  sovereignty.  Accordingly  the  idea  of  God’s 
love  toward  Israel  is  figuratively  described  in  the  dictum,  “  God 
prays— desires  to  show  mercy — and  lays  tefillin,  containing 
declarations  of  Israel's  distinction”  (6a,  Ta). 

(6)  On  the  status  of  the  dead,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
living  (18b). 

(7)  The  temporary  deposition  of  the  nasi  Rabban  Gamaliel  in 
Jamnia  (p.  27). 

(8)  Midrashic  account  of  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  and  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Moses  for  Israel  (31a,  b) . 

(9)  King  Alexander  Jannoeus  and  Simon  hen  Shetah  (48a). 

(10)  Midrashic  account  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (54b). 

(11)  A  legendary  illustration  of  the  dictum,  “  All  dreams  fol¬ 
low  the  interpretation  given  to  them  ”  (55a,  b). 

(12)  Death  of  R.  Akiba  (61b). 

(13)  On  hospitality  (63b). 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  remarks  are 
met  with  on  the  dots  over  each  letter  of  the  word 
^*6,  Ps.  xx vii.  13  (4a);  on  the  absence  of  a  verse 
beginning  with  the  letter  “  nun”  in  Ps.  cxlv.  (p.  4b) ; 
on  the  division  of  the  Psalms  (9b).  Texts  wrongly 
quoted  are:  Gen.  vii.  28,  n»rQ  IJfl  Dim  instead 
of  nnnn  dthd  (p-  6ia) :  and  lntra  nrux  mpSs 
instead  of  nnonn  DOPES'  I  Sam.  ii.  11.  Here 
probably  the  words  “to  Ramah  to  his 
Books  house  ”  are  taken  as  identical  with  the 

Cited  in  phrase  “after  his  house.”  Besides  the 
Bab .  Bible,  other  books  are  mentioned  in  the 

Gemara.  Babylonian  Gemara:  A  Book  of  Hag- 
gadot  (amj&n  *030),  28a;  “Hilkot 
Derek  Erez  ”  (Rules  of  Good  Manners),  22a,  and 
“Sefer  Refu’ot”  (Book  of  Remedies),  10b. 

The  Palestinian  Gemara  includes  a  short  account 
of  the  temporary  deposition  of  the  nasi  Rabban 
Gamaliel  (iv.  7c  ct  seq. ;  somewhat  differently 
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narrated  in  Bab.  27b);  the  legend  of  Menahem  ben 
Hezekiah  (the  predestined  Messiah)  and  his  mother 
(ii,  5a);  the  meeting  of  King  Jannams  and  Simon 
ben  Slietah  (vii.  lib;  paralleled  in  Bab.  4Sa),  on 
which  incident  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (vii.  lib) 
quotes  from  the  Book  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus), 
■p'mn  D'TJJ  pm  IDDlim  H'^D  (“exalt  her,  and 
she  will  raise  thee  and  give  thee  a  place  between 
princes  ”),  where  Bab.  (Ber.  48a)  quotes  from  Prov¬ 
erbs  (iv.  8) ;  the  controversy  between 
The  P.  Simla!  and  the  Minim  on  the  use  of 
Palestinian  the  plural  in  the  phrase  “  Let  us  make  ” 

Gemara.  (Gen.  i.  26)  (Yer.  Ber.  viii.  12d);  and 
the  death  of  R.  Akiba  (ix.  14b  et  seq ., 
parallel  to  Bab.  61b). 

Both  Gemaras  include  a  goodly  number  of  original 
prayers,  most  of  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  daily 
prayer-book.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Yeru- 
shaimi  the  form  for  mSOT  ms-Q  (blessings  prece¬ 
ding  the  performance  of  divine  precepts,  “mizwot  ”) 
is  given,  but  is  omitted  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara, 
The  prayers  do  not  differ  essentially  in  the  two 
Gemaras,  either  in  form  or  in  substance  (compare 
Wiesner,  “  Gib' at  Yerushalayim,”  pp.  7  et  seq.). 
Each  Gemara  closes  with  the  dictum,  “  Scholars  in¬ 
crease  peace  in  the  world,”  etc. 

As  to  the  Halakah,  the  dictates  of  the  Mishnah 
seem  to  have  been  followed  in  Palestine  more  rigidly 
than  in  Babylonia,  Thus  with  regard  to  the  reading 
of  the  evening  Shema‘,  which,  according  to  the 
Mislmah  (i.  1),  must  not  take  place  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  actual  night,  if  it  have  been  read  before 
that,  time,  it  must,  according  to  the  Yerushalmi,  be  re¬ 
peated  at  the  proper  time  (Yer.  Ber.  i.,  beginning); 
no  indication  of  this  is  given  in  the  Babylonian  Ge¬ 
mara  (see  Bashi  on  Ber.,  beginning). 

There  are  no  signs  in  the  treatises  of  later  inter¬ 
polations.  Wiesner,  however  (“Gibeat  Yerusha¬ 
layim,”  p.  8,  Vienna,  1871),  suspects  Karaite  inter¬ 
polations  in  the  Yerushalmi  (ii.  oa)  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  the  Rabbinites  in  a  bad  light,  as  pray¬ 
ing  without  devotion.  If  his  argument  be  correct,  a 
passage  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  (p.  6),  in  which 
certain  pious  acts  seem  to  be  ridiculed  as  resulting 
in  no  good,  may  likewise  be  suspected  as  of  Karaite 
origin.  See  Benediction. 
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BERCHIN,  JONAH  BORISOVICH :  Writer 
on  early  Russian- Jewish  history ;  born  at  Krichev, 
government  of  Mohilev,  i860 ;  died  at  Moscow  Aug., 
1889.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  received  a 
strictly  Orthodox  education  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 


language  and  literature.  He  then  entered  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  at  Gorigorgetzk,  and  after  gradua¬ 
tion  studied  at  the  High  School  of  Minsk  and  the 
Polytcclinicum  of  Riga.  In  1888  he  became  par¬ 
alytic,  and  was  sent  for  treatment  to  Moscow, 
where  he  died. 

Berchin’s  historical  researches  are  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  early  J ewish-Russian  history.  He  p ub- 
lished :  “  Istoricbeskaya  Zamyetka,  ”  dealing  with  the 
sect  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  and  with  Galiatovski’s  hook, 
“  Messia  Pravedny,”  in  “Voskhod”  for  May  and 
June,  IS 88 ;  “  Iz  Davno  Minuvsliavo,  ”  in  “  Voskhod  ” 
for  July,  Aug.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1883;  “Yevreiski 
Dokument,”  etc.,  in  “Ivievskaya  Starina,”  Dec., 
1884;  “  Sozhzhenie  Lyudei  v  Rossii  v  NIII.-NVIII. 
Stolyetii,  ”  in  “  Russkaya  Starina,  ”  1885,  p.  45 ;  “  Iz  v- 
yestie  o  Yevreyakli  v  Kievye,”  in  Voskhod”  for 
July  and  Aug.,  1887;  “D’va  Vraclia  Yevrei  pri 
Moskovskom  Dvorye,”  in  “Voskhod”  for  March, 
1888. 

Bibliography  :  S.  Vengerov,  Kri liko-Bio grafi c  1 1  csk i  Slovar , 
iii.,  s.v.,  St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

II.  R. 

BERDYANSK ;  District  town  and  seaport  in 
the  government  of  Taurida  Crimea,  Russia,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  at  the  Berdy¬ 
ansk  estuary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Berdy- 
anka.  It  was  built  by  the  efforts  of  Prince  M.  S. 
Voroutzov  in  1827,  and  soon  became  a  lively  little 
port,  the  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially 
the  export  of  grain,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
In  1892  the  Jewish  population  of  the  town  was  1,653 
and  the  Karaite  population  243,  of  a  general  total 
of  21,959.  In  the  district  the  Jews  numbered  3,416 
in  the  general  total  of  227,780. 

Bibliography;  Entziklopedicheski  Slovar,  St.  Petersburg, 

II.  R. 

BERDYCHEV  (Polish,  BERDYCZEW) :  A 

city  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Russia;  in  histor¬ 
ical  and  ethnographical  relations  part  of  Volhynia. 
It  has  one  of  the  largest  Jewish  communities 
in  Russia,  and  is  often  called  the  “Jerusalem  of 
Volhynia.”  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
when  Jews  first  settled  there.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  Berdychev 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Poland;  and  the  Polish 
family  of  Tishkewitz,  the  hereditary  owners  of  that 
domain,  ruled  over  it  as  they  pleased.  In  1593  it  is 
stated  that  the  owners  of  the  “new  town  ”  of  Berdy¬ 
chev  farmed  out  to  a  certain  Jew  the  mill-  and 
bridge-taxes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish 
population  increased  considerably,  and  a  Jewish 
“  Kabul  ”  (government  of  the  community)  was  estab¬ 
lished,  as  in  other  large  cities  of  Poland.  A  trade- 
union  of  Jewish  tailors  was  formed  in  1732  with 
the  permission  of  the  lady  of  the  domain,  Tereza 
(Theresa)  Zawisha,  who  granted  them  autonomy  and 
exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  Kalial.  In  1794 
Prince  Radziwill  permitted  the  Jews  to  elect  their 
own  civil  judges  in  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court. 

In  1765  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland  decreed  that 
some  great  fairs  he  held  during  each  year  at  Berdy¬ 
chev  ;  and  from  that  time  the  city  became  a  com¬ 
mercial  center,  attracting  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of 
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tlic  country.  At  the  government  record  office  of 
Kiev  some  statistical  data  concerning  the  Jewish 
population  of  that  period  are  preserved,  according 
to  which  the  numbers  of  Jews  at  Berdycliev  were: 
in  1765,  1,220;  in  1784,  1,319;  in  1787,  1,504;  in 
1789,  1,951.  According  to  their  occupations,  246 
were  liquor-dealers,  452  house-owners,  134  mer¬ 
chants,  188  artisans,  and  150  clerks,  together  with 
56  idlers.  These  figures  may  be  considered  too  low  ; 
the  taxes  of  the  Polish  government  being  heavy,  as 
many  persons  as  could  possibly  do  so  avoided  being 
placed  on  the  registers. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
movement  of  the  Hasidim  among  the  Jews  of  Poland 
was  at  its  height,  Berdycliev  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  Hasidim  of  Volhynia,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
about  1780  the  celebrated  “Zaddik,”  Levi -Isaac,  the 
author  of  “Kedushat  Levi”  (The  Holiness  of  Levi), 


of  62,283.  There  were  seven  synagogues  and  sixty- 
two  houses  of  prayer. 

Bibliography  :  Rcgestij  i  Nadpisi ,  No.  694,  St.  Petersburg, 
1899;  Balinski  i  Lipinski,  Starozgtna  Polska ,  ii.  632-635; 
A-rchiv  Yuyo-Zapadnoi  RossiU  v.  55,  506,  608,  Kiev,  1890 ; 
Bolshaya,  Entziklopcdia  Pod  Redaktziei  Yuzhakova ,  iii. 
74,  St.  Petersburg,  1901. 

ii.  k.  S.  M.  D. 

BERDYCZEW.  See  Berdychev. 

BERDYCZEWSKI,  MICAH  JOSEPH : 

Hebrew  author;  born  in  1865.  He  represents,  to 
some  extent,  the  Nietzsche  school  of  philosophy  in 
the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  present  day.  The  son 
of  the  rabbi  of  Bershad,  Podolia,  Berdyczewski  re¬ 
ceived  a  Talmudical  training  at  home  and  later  at  the 
yeshibah  of  Yolozhin,  of  which  institution  he 
wrote  a  short  history  (“Ha-Asif,”  iii.  231-241)  and  a 
somewhat  fantastic  description  (“Ha-Kerem,”  1888, 


Great  synagogue  at  Berdychey. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


made  it  his  headquarters.  He  created  a  great  com¬ 
motion  b)r  his  teachings  and  by  his  quarrels  with  the 
“Mitnagdim.”  It  is  probable  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  permission  for  the  election  of  separate  judges, 
given  by  Prince  Radziwill  in  1791,  was  secured  by 
the  Hasidim,  who  sought  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kalial  and  the  rabbis  of 
the  Mitnagdim.  Great  masses  of  people  then  flocked 
to  Berdychev  to  see  Levi-Isaac,  who  ruled  there 
until  1810.  At  this  period  a  printing-establishment 
for  Hebrew  books  was  in  existence  in  the  city. 

In  1793,  at  the  second  division  of  Poland,  Berdy¬ 
chev,  with  other  cities  of  Volhynia,  came  under 
Russian  domination.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Nicholas  I. ,  Berdychev  was  the  largest  commercial 
center  in  the  Jewish  pale.  Afterward  commerce  di¬ 
minished,  and  the  poverty  of  the  J ews  there  increased 
accordingly.  Of  all  cities  in  the  pale,  Berdychev 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  Jewish  inhabitants.  In 
1899  there  were  50,460  Jews  in  a  total  population 


pp .  63  ei  seq.).  His  acquaintance  with  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  which  he  formed  clandestinely  in  his  younger 
days,  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his  former  conserva¬ 
tism  and  to  become  a  freethinker.  Berdyczewski, 
who  now  resides  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  and 
is  engaged  mainly  with  literary  labors,  is  a  prolific 
writer,  whose  productions,  though  not  always  clear, 
have  exerted  a  certain  influence  among  the  young 
Hebrew  nationalists.  He  is  incensed  against  his 
former  favorites,  the  Talmudical  sages,  because 
they  thought  more  of  the  yeshibah  or  high  school 
of  Jamnia  than  of  the  fortress  and  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  He  thinks  that  King  Herod  was  the  real 
“  Uebermenseli,”  the  intellectual  giant  who  could, 
by  his  aggressive  and  magnificent  plans,  have  regen¬ 
erated  Israel  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
dwarfed  religious  scruples  of  the  rabbis  of  his  time. 
Even  the  last  Biblical  liberators,  Ezra  and  Nelie- 
miali,  displease  him,  because  they  obtained  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  nation  by  tears  and  fasting  (see 
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review  of  Berdyczewski’s  latest  works — which  were 

x>-iablisliecL  in  Warsaw-  Tbjy-  a.  soeiet\-  of  Berlin  students 

— in  “ Allg.  Zeit.  d.  Juct.”  jNov.  o,  xaoo;  also 
“Un  Prophfet-e  Neo-IIebreu,”  in  “L*  Uni  vers  Israe¬ 
lite,”  v.  56). 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  and  articles 
scattered  throughout  the  Hebrew  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  j~cavs,  Rerdyczew- 
ski  also  wrote  two  novels,  “Mahanaim,” — in  which 
he  seems  to  have  described  himself;  and  “  Mi  bay  it 
u-Milniz”;  both  published  by  the  Tusliia  Society 
in  Warsaw,  1900.  He  was  also  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  “Bet  Midrash ”  a  supplement  to  the  “Bet 
Ozar  ha-Sifruty7  which  had  several  enlightened  rab¬ 
bis  among  its  contributors. 

Berdyczewski  wrote  in  German  a  philosophical 
work,  “  Ueber  den  Zusammenliang  Zwiscben  Etliik 
und  Aesthetik  ”  (in  the  series  “Berner  Studien  zur 
Philosopliie  und  Hirer  Gescliichte,”  published  by 
Ludwig  Stem,  vol.  ix.),  Bern,  1S97. 

BiblioCtRAPHY  :  Sefer  Ziklmrou.  p.  S,  Warsaw,  1S90;  Allg. 

Zeit.  cl.  Jud.  Nov.  9,  1900;  L'Univcrs  Israelite,  vol.  v.. 

No.  12. 

H.  R.  P.  Wl. 

BEREA :  Place  where  Baccliides  encamped  (I 
Macc.  ix.  4).  From  the  context  it  would  seem  to  be 
near  Jerusalem,  though  some  scholars  have  identified 
it  on  unsatisfactory  evidence  with  Beeroth  (Josh.  ix. 
17;  I  Esd.  v.  19). 

J.  JK.  G.  B.  L. 

BEREBI  0:n3and  '2'12 ;  in  Greek,  Pqp&pi,  “Sit- 
zungsberichte  der  Akademie  zu  Berlin,  ”  1885,  p.  681). 
Title  of  learning  in  the  period  of  the  Tannaim,  con¬ 
ferred  especially  upon  scholars  who  were  the  sons  of 
scholars,  or  upon  members  of  the  family  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch.  The  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  *3  (“house”)  and  ui  ("rabbi”),  meaning 
“belonging  to  the  school  of  an  eminent  teacher” 
(see  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s. r.),  is  not  obvious;  for  one 
could  not  think  of  the  patriarch  Rabban  Gamaliel 
as  being  addressed  b y  the  title  “student,”  which  is 
what  “Berebi”  would  thus  really  signify  (Kid.  82b). 
It  may  be  assumed  that  “  Berebi  ”  is  a  compound  of 
1'2  (“son”)  in  Palestinian  Aramaic,  and  •qi 
(“rabbi”),  a  formation  analogous  to  “ben  horin” 
(son  of  a  free  man)  for  “a  free  man.”  In  the  same 
way  “son  of  a  scholar”  is  here  used  instead  of 
“scholar.”  One  must  distinguish  from  this  word 
“Berebi,”  as  a  title,  the  phrase  occasional ly  used 
“Had  Berebi  ”  (a  student),  which  actual^  does  mean 
“  one  of  the  school.”  It  is  found  only  in  the  time  of 
the  Amoraim;  while  Berebi  as  a  title  is  tannaitic. 

Among  the  scholars  who  bore  the  title  “Berebi,” 
Bar  Iyappara  must  be  specially  named.  He  is  given 
the  designation  “Berebi”  whenever  mentioned  by 
bis  first  name,  Eleazar,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name  (Hul.  28b, 
56b,  84b,  etc.).  Yalkut  Dent.  923  quotes  from  Hul. 
lib  and  Mak.  5b  once  “Eleazar  ha-Kappar,”  and 
once  '222  (so  it  must  be  read  instead  of  '22,  or  2" 2, 
as  ed.  Salonica  lias  it);  whereas  in  the  two  Talmudic 
passages  referred  to  the  name  of  the  tan  mi  has 
dropped  out,  and  only  '222  or  nnn  remains,  which 
has  misled  some  scholars  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  tanDa  by  tlie  name  of  Berebi. 


Bibliography:  Chajes,  in  Zeitschriftfllr  Wissenschaftliclic 
Thenlogie,  xliii.  280,  28 1 ;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ed. 
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BERECHIAH  I. ,  R.;  A  Palestinian  scholar  of 
the  second  amoraic  generation  (third  century),  al¬ 
ways  cited  without  the  accompaniment  of  patro¬ 
nymic  or  cognomen.  Once  oul}r  (Lev.  R.  i.  4)  is  he 
quoted  as  Berechiah.  Saba  (the  Elder),  by  R.  Abin 
III.,  the  contemporary  of  Berechiah  II. ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  designation  “  Saba  ”  is  used  to  distiu- 
guish  between  the  namesakes.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Berecliiali’s  life,  and  comparatively  little  pre¬ 
served  of  his  teachings,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
that  some  of  his  sayings  are  attributed  to  his  later 
and  more  renowned  namesake  (compare  Frankel, 
“  Mebo,  ”  69b).  A  discussion  of  his  with  R.  Hiyya  of 
Kefar  Teliumin  is  reported  on  the  merit  of  the  study 
of  the  Torah.  One  of  them  teaches  that  the  whole 
of  this  world  does  not  equal  the  value  of  a  single 
passage  of  the  Law;  and  the  other  argues,  “Even  the 
discharge  of  all  the  Biblical  commandments  is  not 
equal  to  tlie  merit  of  mastering  a  single  passage  of 
the  Law  ”  (Yer.  Peali  i.  15d).  Rabbah  b.  Nahman,  a 
contemporary  of  Rabbah  b.  Huna,  transmits  in  the 
name  of  Berechiah  a  homily  on  the  continuance  of 
the  protective  influence  of  patriarchal  merit  (“  zekut 
abot”;  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  27d;  compare  Lev.  R.  xxxvi. 
6,  where  the  names  of  the  rabbis  are  badly  cor¬ 
rupted).  R.  Tanhum  b.  Hanilai,  the  disciple  of  R. 
Joshua  ben  Levi  (B.  Iy.  55a),  too,  reports  Ilaggadot 
in  the  name  of  Berechiah  (Tan.,  Tazria',  9;  Pesik. 
R.  xxi.  110a).  Bacher  denies  the  existence  of  this 
Berechiah,  and  to  sustain  his  opinion  changes  the 
chronological  order  in  the  passages  quoted  (“Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  351,  354,  note  3;  628,  note  7). 
Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Mebo ,  G9b ;  Weiss,  Dor ,  iii.  91,  note 

j.‘  SB.  S.  M. 


BERECHIAH  II.,  R.:  A  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  Talmud  he  is  invariably 
cited  by  his  pramomen  alone;  but  in  the  Midrashim 
he  is  frequently  cited  with  the  addition  of  “lia- 
Kohen,”  and  sometimes  with  the  further  addition  of 
the  title  “Berebi  ”  (compare  Pesik.  ii.  21a,  xii.  107b; 
Pesik.  3  fed.  Friedmann,  p.  8a];  Num.  R.  xiv.  3; 
Pesik.  R.  3  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  9a];  Num.  R,  l,c,; 
Tan.,  Beha ‘aloteka,  5;  Num.  R.  xv.  7);  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  at  least  one  Midrash  (Lev.  R.  xxx.  1),  his 
father’s  name  was  Iliyya  (see  also  Tan.,  ed.  Buber, 
Efayye  Sarah,  6,  note  35). 

While  Palestine  may  justly  claim  him  as  a  citizen, 
Berechiah  is  probably  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  since 
he  not  .only  cites  teachings  of  Babylonian  scholars 
(“Rabbanan  de-Tamman,”  Gen.  R.  lvi.  11,  xcviii.  3; 
Esther  R.  i.  1;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  3,  where 
this  expression  is  converted  into  “Rabbi  Hanin,” 
and  Mid.Teli.  cv.,  bcginning.wliere  “  de-Tamman  ”  is 
omitted),  but  also  shows  himself  quite  familiar  vv i tli 
the  private  history  of  Babylonian  families  (Yer.  Kid. 
iii.  64c;  Lev.  R.  xxxii.  7).  Judging,  however,  from 
the  insignificant  number  of  liis  sayings  recorded 
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in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  compared  with  his  al- 

most  innumerable  teachings  preserved,  in  th.e  Pales¬ 
tinian  Talmud  and  the  Palestinian  Midrashlm,  and 
considering  also  that  his  acknowledged  masters  were 
Palestinians,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  in  Pales¬ 
tine  at  an  early  age.  BerechialTs  acknowledged 
master  in  the  Haggadah  was  K.  Ilelbo  (Yer.  Kil.  ix. 
32c ;  I, am.  R.  on  iii.  28 ;  Cant.  R,  on  i.  3) ;  but  it 
seems  that  he  personally  knew  R.  He! bo's  predeces¬ 
sors,  Levi  and  Abba  b.  Kahana,  and  witnessed  a 
heated  exegetical  controversy  between  them  (Gen. 
R.  xlvii.  0).  If  this  be  so,  Berechiah  must  have  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  for  he  was  in  a  legal  contro¬ 
versy  with  R.  Man  a  (the  Younger)  (Yer.  Kid.  iii. 
G4d).  Rapoport  (“Briefe,”  ed.  Griiber,  p.  80)  makes 
him  a  teacher  of  Jerome. 

Berechiah  is  cit  ed  in  both  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Bor.  55a;  Yoma71a;  Ta‘anit4a;  SotahlBb)  and  the 
Palestinian,  in  the  field  of  the  Halakah  (Yer.  Ber. 
vii.  lib;  Yer.  Peah  i.  15a;  Yer.  Ma'as.  v.  52a;  Yer. 
Suk.  ii.  58a;  Yer.  Sotah  vii.  21b;  Yer.  Iyid.  iii.  64d; 
Yer.  Sanli.  xi.  80b)  and  in  that  of  the  Haggadah; 
but  it  is  the  latter  which  he  cultivated  mainly. 
Few  names  appear  in  the  Midrashic  literature  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  does  Berechiah’s.  In  Pesikta  alone  he 
is  cited  sixt}r-eight  times,  either  as  originator  or  as 
transmitter;  in  Pesikta  Rabbati  sixty-one  times  (see 
Friedmann,  Introduction,  p.  18),  in  Tan.  (ed.  Buber) 
seventy-three  times  (Buber’s  Introduction,  p.  46),  in 
Mid.  Teh.  eighty-live  times  (Buber’s  Introduction,  p. 
28),  and  correspondingly  numerous  are  his  remarks 
preserved  in  the  other  Midrasliim.  Some  specimens 
of  his  teachings  are  here  subjoined. 

In  accordance  with  the  oueirological  views  of  his 
days,  he  asserts  that  dreams,  though  realized  partly, 
are  never  realized  fully.  “  W  hence  do  we  learn  this  l 
From  Joseph,  who  dreamed  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9),  ‘  Be- 
hold,  tlie  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  me  * ;  and  at  that  time  his  mother,  typi¬ 
fied  in  his  vision  by  the  moon  ( ib .  10),  was  no  more 
among  the  living”  (Ber.  55a).  He  thus  construes 
the  Psalmist’s  saying,  “The  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  perish- 
eth”  (Ps.  i.  6):  “When  the  Holy  One— blessed  be 
He !— came  to  create  man,  He  foresaw  that  pious  and 
impious  men  would  descend  from  him,  and  He  said, 

‘  If  I  create  him,  the  impious  will  descend  from  him  ; 
if  I  create  him  not,  how  will  the  pious  descend  from 
him  ?  ’  What  did  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  lie !— do  ? 
lie  removed  the  ways  of  the  impious  out  of  His  sight, 
and  by  means  of  His  attribute  of  mercy  [u  middat 
Im-Rahamim  ”]  He  created  man.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Scripture,  ‘  God  knoweth  [“  holdetli  in 
view  ”]  the  way  of  the  righteous  ’”  (Mid.  Teh.  on  l.c, ; 
Gen.  R.  viii.  4).  In  commenting  on  Eccl.  vii.  17,  “Be 
not  overmuch  wicked,  ”  he  says :  “  The  Bible  does  not 
mean  to  teach  that  it  is  permitted  to  sin  a  little;  but 
it  means  to  say,  if  thou  didst  siu  a  little,  say  not,  ‘  I 
am  under  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  this  little, 
and  can  be  no  worse  oft  for  sinning  more  ’  ”  (Ecel.  R. 
on  l.c.;  Mid.  Teh.  on  i.  1;  compare  Sliab.  31b). 
With  reference  to  the  Scriptural  saying  (Ps.  xxxii. 
1),  “Happy  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven” 
(literally,  “  who  is  lifted  above  transgression  ”),  he 
cites  R.  Simon  [Samuel?]  b.  Ammi  as  remarking, 
“  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  master  over  sin,  that  sin  be 


not  master  over  him  ”  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  6).  In  the 
same  strain  is  Berechiah’s  remark  on  Solomon’s  say- 

jj  J}  “  Til  ere  Is  a  time  to  te  "boro,  ecn.<3.  o-  t,i  me  -fco  <Aio  ” 

(Eccl.  iii.  2):  “Happy  is  he  whose  hour  of  death  is 
like  his  hour  of  birth;  who,  as  lie  was  pure  and 
innocent  in  the  hour  of  his  birth,  is  also  innocent  at 
the  hour  of  his  death”  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4d;  Eccl.  R.  on 


lxo.  \  Deut.  R.vii.  6). 

Bibliography:  Backer,  Ay.  Pal.  Am.  iii,  344-396. 
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BERECHIAH  BERAK  B.  ELIAKIM 
GOETZEL:  A  grandson  of  Berechiah  b.  Isaac; 
rabbi  and  preacher  of  Ivlementow,  Poland,  and 
Jaworow,  Galicia;  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth.  He  was  a  very  sincere  preacher  and  suffered 
much  for  his  outspokenness.  The  government  pro¬ 
hibited  the  publication  of  his  sermons,  only  those 
covering  the  book  of  Genesis  being  published  (Halle, 
Saxony,  1714),  under  the  title,  “Zera‘  Berak  She- 
lishi”  (third  part  of  “Zera‘  Berak”);  and  “Hiddu- 
shim,”  novellaB  on  the  first  portions  of  Berakot,  deal¬ 
ing  especially  with  the  Haggadot.  Many  contem¬ 
porary  rabbis  gave  their  approbation  to  this  work. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  lia-Haijijim ,  No.  647. 

L.  G.  M.  B. 

BERECHIAH  BERAK  B.  ISAAC  EISIK : 

Galician  preacher;  died  in  1664  at  Constantinople. 
1-Ie  was  educated  by  Nathan  Shapira,  rabbi  of  Cra¬ 
cow,  and  was  appointed  preacher  of  that  city,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  life.  He  ultimately  left  for 
Jerusalem,  but  died  at  Constantinople.  His  sermons 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Megillot,  and  the  Passover 
Haggadah  were  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes  under  the  title,  ‘‘Zera*  Berak.”  The  first 
was  published  in  1646  at  Cracow.  Appended  to  it 
was  “  ‘Ateret  Zebi,”  by  Zebi  Hirscli  ben  Shalom 
Mebo,  the  brother-in-law  of  Berechiah  and  son-in- 
law  of  Lipmann  Heller.  The  second  volume  was 
published,  together  with  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
one,  in  1662,  and  itself  wrnnt  into  a  second  edition, 
Amsterdam,  1730. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyinu  No.  646. 

L.  G. 

BERECHIAH  BEN  ISAAC  GERTJNDI 

(called  also  YIZHAKI) :  Payyetan;  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  probably  at  Lunel.  Although  he 
wrote  nothing  on  the  Halakah,  his  brother  Zeraliiah 
Gerundi,  in  Ills  “  Sefer  lia-Maor,”  cites  him  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  treatise  Gittin  (to  15b).  Berechiah’s 
poems,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
Mahzorim  of  diverse  rites,  are:  (1)  “Kerobah,”  a 
form  of  piyyut  for  the  Sabbath  following  the  feast 
of  Purim ;  \%)  Aziiarot,  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
in  which  all  the  precepts  concerning  this  feast  are 
enumerated ;  (3)  introduction  to  Kaddisli ;  (4)  poems 
for  Purim;  (5)  prayers  for  Atonement ;  (6)  a  poem 


on  the  Habdalali. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  L i te raturgescli.  W. 
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BERECHIAH  BEN  NATRONAIKRESPIA 
HA-NAKDAN:  Fabulist,  exegete,  ethical  wri¬ 
ter,  grammarian,  and  translator ;  probably  identical 
with  Benedictus  le  Puncteur,  an  English  Jew 


Bereehiah 

Berek 
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mentioned  as  contributing  at  Oxford  to  a  donum 
to  Diehard  I..  in  1194.  Much  discussion  lias  taken 
place  concerning  the  date  and  native  country  of  this 
writer,  Zunz  (“G.  S.”  iii.  237)  placing  him  about 
1260  in  Provence,  with  which  conclusion  Renan- 
Neubaucr  (“Les  Rabbins  Francais,”  p.  491)  and 
Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiii.  S3)  agreed. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  during  certain  investigations  on  the 
medieval  history  of  the  fable,  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Bereehiah  should  be  located  in  England 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Jacobs, 
“Fables  of  JSsop.”  i.  175),  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  Nenbauer’s  discovery  that,  in  the  preface  to 
his  fables,  Berecliiah  refers  to  the  “  turning  of  the 
wheels  of  fate  to  the  island  of  the  sea  England] 
for  one  to  die  and  the  other  to  live  ”  ("Jewish  Quart. 
Rev.”  ii.  522),  clearly  a  reference  to  the  English 
massacre  of  1190.  The  earlier  view  of  Berechiali’s 
date  was  based  on  a  misreading  of  a  colophon  of  his 
son  Elijah,  which  was  shown  to  be  dated  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  22,  1233  (Jacobs,  “  Athena?um,  ”  April  19, 
1890).  Steinschneider,  however,  is  still  doubtful 
as  to  the  identification  (“Hebr.  LTebers.”  p.  961). 
The  point  is  of  some  importance  on  account  of  Bere- 
cliiah’s  connection  with  the  history  of  medieval 
fable. 

Bereehiah  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  set  of 
107  (113)  fables,  called  “  Misiile  Shu'alim”  (Suk.  28a), 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  Talmudic  “Meshalot 
SluTalim. ”  Manuscripts  exist  at  the  Bodleian  (Neu- 
bauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
His  Fox  1466,  7,  originally  belonging  to  Cotton, 

Fables.  and  1421,  5,  with  six  additional  fables) 
and  Munich  (207  written  before  1268). 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  Mantua,  in  1557;  an¬ 
other  with  a  Latin  version  by  M.  Hanel,  Prague, 
1661 ;  other  editions  at  Berlin,  *1706 ;  Lemberg,  1809 ; 
Grodno,  1818;  Sklov,  n.  d. ;  Warsaw,  1874. 

The  fables  themselves  give  in  rimed  prose  most  of 
the  Beast  Tales  passing  under  the  name  of  ZEsop 
during  the  Middle  xVges ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the 
collection  also  contains  fables  conveying  the  same 
plots  and  morals  as  those  of  Marie  de  France,  whose 
date  has  been  placed  only  approximately  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  additional  fables  were  derived  by  Bere- 
cliiah  from  Marie,  but  this  is  impossible,  as  Bere- 
chialrs  versions  are  closer  to  the  original  and  in  at 
least  one  case  (No.  28)  he  did  not  make  a  mistake 
made  by  her.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  Berechiali’s  fables  and  those  of 
Marie,  as  well  as  their  connection  with  the  “Romu¬ 
lus,”  the  Latin  prose  translations  of  the  medieval 
BEsop.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Berecliiah  has 
only  one-half  of  the  additional  fables  given  by 
Marie,  and  that  he  has  as  many  (about  30)  which 
are  not  found  in  her  collection.  Some  of  these  are 
from  Avian,  others  from  Oriental,  sources;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  with  some  reason  that  both  col¬ 
lections  are  derived  from  an  Arabic  series  con¬ 
taining  154  fables,  most  of  which  could  be  traced 
to  classical  antiquity,  and  others  from  the  East. 
The  question  can  not  be  said  to  be  settled;  but 
neither  Neubauer  nor  Steinschneider  will  admit 
that  Berecliiah  knew  Arabic  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xii.  607). 


C O MP AT? ATT  VE  TABLE  OF  CORRESPONDING  FA11I.ES 

in  Bereciilyii,  Marie  de  France,  and  “Rom¬ 
ulus.” 

abbreviations:  Ber. = Bereehiah;  Marie = Marie  de  France, 
“Fables”;  Rom.  =  “  Romulus”  (medieval  prose  iEsop,  ed. 
Oesterley,  1S73);  App.  or  A. = Appendix  to  Rom.;  Av.= Avian, 
“  Fabulte,”  ed.  Ellis.  Missing  numbers  have  no  parallels  in 
Marie  or  “  Romulus.” 


Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

1 

15 

15 

50 

74 

A.  36 

2 

3 

3 

51 

Av.  18 

3 

<> 

2 

52 

ii 

4 

1 

1 

54 

A.  18 

5 

5 

5 

|  55 

Av.  12 

(3  [Talmudic  Ber.  61b] 

56 

69 

iv.  19 

7 

4 

4 

58 

Av.  29 

8 

7 

8 

59  (same  as  2i 

6) 

9 

8 

9 

61 

34 

iii.  14,  15 

10 

9 

12 

62 

iii.  13 

1J 

10 

ii.  S 

63 

12 

12 

6 

65 

67 

iv.  10 

13 

14 

14 

66  a 

lule’s  Pedigree)  Halm 

14 

16 

16 

157. 

15 

17 

77 

67 

1 

1  Av.  35 

16 

18 

19 

68  (Man  and  Pit)  Kalfla. 

17 

19 

iv.  19 

69  (Partridge,  Monkey,  and 

18 

20 

iv.  21 

1  Elephant) 

“Iataka,”  tr. 

19 

21 

App.  60 

by  Rhys-Davids,  310. 

20 

13 

13 

73 

70 

iv.  18 

21 

90 

ii.  10 

74 

32 

iii.  7 

22 

63 

ii.  11 

75 

42 

iv.  13 

23 

68 

iv.  12 

76 

6 

7 

24 

26 

ii.  1 

77 

75 

26 

56 

A.  31 

78 

66 

iv.  S 

°7 

A,  18 

79 

36 

iii.  17 

28 

64 

A.  61 

80 

33 

ii.  9 

29 

58 

ii.  16 

81 

38 

A.  22 

32  (Chicken  and  Fox)  Gu- 

S3 

72 

A.  35 

bernatis,  *' 

‘Zool.  Myth.” 

84 

71 

A .  25 

ii.  13. 

85 

59 

A.  32 

33 

Av.  11 

86 

103 

A.  71 

36 

73  (88) 

A.  28 

88 

Av.  27 

37 

31 

iii.  4 

90 

A.  13 

38 

30 

ii.  9 

91 

39 

‘>2 

A.  24 

92 

40 

29 

ii.  4 

93  (Lion’s  Tra 

ces)  Halm  157 

41 

Av.  15 

94  1 

98  1 

A.  20 

42 

23 

iii.  14 

95  (Man  and  1 

’ool)  Kalila. 

43 

28 

ii.  2 

102  (Fox and  Fleas) Aristotle, 

44 

27 

ii.  2 

Rhet.”  ii.  20. 

45 

81 

A.  27 

104 

Av.  7 

47 

Av.  5 

107 

Av.  22 

48 

ii.  14 

As  an  example  of  his  fables,  the  following  maybe 
given  as  one  of  those  which  has  a  parallel  in  Marie 
de  France  (No.  73),  and  is  derived  from  an  Oriental 
source,  probably  the  “  Yalta  Ja taka  ”  (Folk-lore  Jour¬ 
nal,  iii.  359): 

The  Wolf  and  the  Animals. 

The  Wolf,  the  Lion’s  prince  and  peer,  as  the  foe  of  all  flesh 
did  appear ;  greedy  and  grinding,  he  consumed  all  lie  was  find¬ 
ing.  Birds  and  beasts,  wild  and  tame,  by  their  families  urged 
to  the  same,  brought  against  him  before  the  Lion  an  accusation, 
as  a  monster  worthy  of  detestation.  Said  His  Majesty,  “If  he 
uses  his  teeth  as  you  say,  and  causes  scandal  in  this  terrible 
way,  I’ll  punish  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  his  neck,  if  I  may, 
and  yet  prevent  you  becoming  bis  prey.”  Said  Lion  to  Wolf, 
“  Attend  me  to-morrow,  see  that  you  come,  or  you’ll  come  to 
much  sorrow.”  He  came,  sure  enough,  and  the  Lion  spoke  to 
him  harsh  and  rough.  “What  by  doing  this  do  you  mean? 
Never  more  raven  the  living,  or  live  by  ravening.  What  you 
shall  eat  shall  be  only  dead  meat.  The  living  you  shall  neither 
trap  nor  hunt.  And  that  you  may  my  words  obey,  swear  me 
that  you’ll  eat  no  flesh  for  two  years  from  to-day,  to  atone  for 
your  sins,  testified  and  seen  :  ’tis  my  judgment,  you  had  better 
fulfil  it,  I  ween.”  Thereat  the  Wolf  swore  right  away  no  flesh 
to  eat  for  two  years  from  that  day.  Off  went  Sir  Wolf  on  liis 
way.  King  Lion  stopped  at  court  on  his  throne  so  gay.  Nothing 
that’s  fleshy  for  some  time  did  our  Wolf  eat,  for  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  he  knew  how  his  word  to  keep.  But  then  came  a  day 
when  he  was  a  hungered  and  lie  looked  hither  and  thither  for 
meat,  and  lo,  a  fat  sheep  fair  to  look  on  and  goodly  to  eat  (Gen. 
iii.  0).  Then  to  himself  he  said,  “  Who  can  keep  every  law  ?  ” 
and  his  thoughts  were  bewildered  with  wliat  be  saw.  He  said 
to  himself,  “  It  overcomes  me  the  longing  to  eat,  for  two  years 
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day  by  day  must  I  fast  from  meat.  This  is  my  oath  to  the  king 
that  I  swore,  but  I’ve  thought  how  to  fulfil  it  as  never  before. 
Three  sixty-five  are  the  days  in  a  year.  Night  is  when  you  close 
your  eyes ;  open  them,  then  the  day  is  near.”  His  eyes  he 
opened  and  closed  straightway.  It  was  evening  and  it  was  morn¬ 
ing,  one  day  (Gen.  i.  6).  Thus  he  winked  until  he  had  num¬ 
bered  two  years,  and  his  greed  returned  and  his  sin  disappears. 
His  eyes  fix  the  goat  (sic)  they  had  seen  and  he  said,  “See  be¬ 
forehand  I  have  atoned  for  my  sin,”  and  he  seized  the  neck  of 
the  goat,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  filled  up  his  throat  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  before,  and  as  of  yore  his  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
the  beasts,  his  peers,  as  it  had  been  in  former  days  and  years. 

This  is  nearer  the  original  source  than  the  version 
of  Marie,  which  gives  a  Christian  turn  to  the  whole 
story. 

Berechiah  was  also  the  author  of  an  ethical  trea¬ 
tise  entitled  “  Sefer  Mazref  ”  (MSS.  at  Munich  and 
Parma).  The  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen  chap¬ 
ters:  i.  Introduction,  ii.  Lust,  iii.  Affection,  iv.  Re¬ 
straint  of  the  Will,  v.  Justice,  vi.  Misfortune,  vii. 
Poverty,  viii.  Honor,  ix.  Position,  x.  Rank,  xi.  Soul, 
xii.  Hope,  xiii.  Immortality.  In  it  he  quotes  R.  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Daud  (died  about  1198)  without  the  formula 
for  the  dead,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
book  was  composed  before  1180.  He  does  not  quote 
Maimonides’  “  Moreh, ”  finished  in  1191,  known  in 
Provence  shortly  after  that  date  and  in  north  France 
about  1204.  Prof.  Gollancz  lias  published  an  edition 
•of  tlie  “  Sefer  Mazref  ”  (London,  1902). 

In  addition  to  these,  Berechiah  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Job  (MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Li¬ 
brary,  8;  Schiller-Sczinessy,  “Catalogue,”  pp.  40-42, 
245).  He  was  acquainted  with  most 
His  Other  of  tlie  grammarians  of  the  eleventh  and 

Works.  twelfth  centuries,  and  his  “  Uncle  Ben¬ 
jamin,”  whom  he  quotes,  has  been 
identified  with  Benjamin  of  Canterbury.  The 
writer  of  tlie  commentary  on  Job  was  also  tlie  author 
of  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  passages  from 
which  are  quoted  in  a  Leyden  manuscript. 

Berechiah  was  certainly  a  translator,  his  version 
being  extant  of  Adelard  of  Bath’s  “  Qiuestiones  Nat- 
u rales  ”  (MSS.  at  Munich,  Leyden,  Oxford,  and  Flor¬ 
ence),  as  well  as  of  a  “Lapidary”  containing  a  de¬ 
scription  of  63  species  of  stones  (MS.  in  Bodleian). 
Besides  these  works,  Berechiah  is  also  said  by  Zunz 
to  have  contributed  to  the  Tosafot  (Sank.  20b),  and, 
as  bis  name  implies,  was  probably  an  expert  in  He¬ 
brew  grammar,  for  wliic.li  reason  be  is  quoted  by 
Moses  ben  Isaac  of  England,  in  bis  “Sefer  lia-Sho- 
liam.  ”  As  tiiis  work  was  probably  written  before 
1215,  these  references  confirm  the  date  and  place 
suggested  above. 

Berechiah  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  he  can  be  claimed  for  Eng¬ 
land,  it  raises  the  literary  position  of  that  country,  as 
regards  Jewish  literature,  to  a  considerable  height. 

Formerly  some  confusion  existed  between  Bere- 
cliiali  and  another  Krespia  Nakdan,  tlie  copyist  of 
certain  manuscripts  and  supposed  translator  of  Saa- 
dia’s  “Emunot  we-Deot”  (see  Krespia  Nakdan V 
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BERECHIAH  DE  NICOLE  (Lincoln;  also 
known  as  Magister  Benedict  fil  Mosse  de  Lon- 
dres)  t  English  Tosafist;  died  after  1256.  He  was 
of  the  well-known  Hagin  family,  and  son  of  Rabbi 
Moses  ben  Yom-Tob  of  London.  He  was  the  rab 
or  chief  rabbi  of  Lincoln  (the  Norman-French  name 
of  which  was  “Nicole”),  and  probably  lived  in  tlie 
house  now  known  as  “  the  Jews’  house  ”  in  that  city ; 
for  this  was  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Belaset  of 
Wallington  in  1287,  and  there  is  a  deed  which  speaks 
of  Belaset,  daughter  of  the  rab  Berechiah  (Davis, 
“Shetaroth,”  No.  156,  p.  298).  It  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  that  it  was  to  attend  the  marriage  of  this  Be¬ 
laset  and  to  do  Berechiah  honor  that  the  Jews  of 
England  assembled  at  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of 
August,  1255,  when  the  body  of  Little  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  was  discovered,  and  all  the  Lincoln  Jews 
were  sent  up  to  London  for  complicity  in  a  so-called 
ritual  murder.  Berechiah  was  released  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  on  Jan.  7,  1256  (Rymer,  “Foe- 


dera,”  ed.  1816,  i.  346). 

His  subsequent  fate  is  unknown;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  decisions  of  bis  in  the  ritual  literature  of 
the  time,  which  show  that  he  was  considered  an  au¬ 
thority  in  ritual  matters.  Thus,  in  Mordecai,  Ber. 
iv.  90,  he  decided  that  the  evening  prayer  might  be 
said  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  the  legal  time  of 
night.  On  another  occasion  he  declared  that  nuts 
prepared  by  Gentiles  might  not  be  eaten  by  Jews 
(“Shiite  ha-Gibborim ”  on  Mordecai,  ‘Ab.  Zarah  ii. 
831).  There  is  likewise  an  exegetic  remark  made 
by  him  in  “Minhat  Yeliudak,”  89b. 
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BERED  :  1 .  A  son  of  Ephraim  (I  Chron.  yii.  20). 
In  the  genealogy  of  Num.  xxvi.  35  his  place  is  taken 
by  Becker.  It  may  be  that  Bered  and  Becher  are 
the  same.  See  Beciier. 

2.  A  place  given  in  the  story  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi. 
14).  Beer  Lakai  Roi  is  there  located  between  Ka- 
desli  and  Bered.  Targumim  Onkelos  and  Yeru- 
shalmi  regard  Bered  as  Sliur;  Onkelos  rendering  it 
“Hagra,”  which  is  his  usual  equivalent  for  “Shur  ” 
(Gem  xvi.  7),  while  the  Jerusalem  Targum  renders 
it  “Haluza,”  which  is  also  “  Shur”  (Ex.  xv.  22). 
The  site  lias  not  been  identified. 

j.  jr. 

BEREK,  JOSELOVICH  (called  also  Berko)  : 
Polish  colonel  under  Kosciusko  aud^  Napoleon  I.; 
bom  at  Kretingen,  government  of  Kovno,  Russia, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century :  killed 
in  the  battle  near  Kotzk,  government  of  Syedletz, 
Russian  Poland,  1809.  He  was  au  agent  of  Prince 
Massalsky,  tlie  owner  of  Kretingen  and  bishop  of 
Wilna,  who  often  sent  him  with  commissions  abroad, 
where  he  learned  the  French  language.  In  1794  he 
was  commissioned  by  Kosciusko  to  form  a  light- 
liorse  regiment  from  among  the  Jews  of  Marsaw. 
Berek  revived  the  courage  of  his  coreligionists  in  the 
struggle  for  the  fatherland,  and  fought  bravely  with 
bis  500  men,  especially  in  tlie  defense  of  Warsaw. 
In  the  siege  of  Praga  (a  suburb  of  Warsaw)  by 
Suvarov  lie  lost  almost  all  bis  soldiers.  He  then 
served  under  Napoleon,  in  the  Polish  Legion 
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commanded  by  General  Dombrowski,  and  was  killed 
in  an  encounter  with  Austrian  hussars  near  Kotzk, 
as  before  stated.  There  the  people  raised  a  mound  to 
his  memory  ;  and  until  1831  his  widow  and  son  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension. 

Berek  was  a  knight  of  the  Polish  Gold  Cross 
and  the  Virtuti  Militari. 

Bibliography  :  Voskliod,  Oct.  .1897,  p.  87;  Syn  Bcrka  Josic- 
lomca.  Supplement  to  Siciat,  Cracow,  1889;  Entziklopedi- 
chcski  Slovar ,  iii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892,  s.v.;  S.  Onrelbraud 
Encijklopcdja  Pouszcchna ,  ii.,  Warsaw,  1898,  s.v. 


injustice.  Animated  by  such  sentiments,  lie  praised 
the  viscount  Berenger  of  Narbonne  for  having  ener¬ 
getically  interfered  in  their  favor  at  a  time  when 
their  persecution  was  threatened.  At  the  same  time 
Alexander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  Wifred  of 
Narbonne  (1063),  asking  him  to  protect  the  Jews  no 
less  actively  in  future  than  had  Berenger,  if  similar 
circumstances  should  arise. 

Bibuography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Die  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i. 

21b. 


II.  R. 

BERENDSON,  MARTIN:  German  publisher; 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1824;  died  June  24,  1899.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  well-known  bookselling  and 
publishing  firm  of  his  native  city,  “Gebruder  Be- 
rendson.  ”  Berendson  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to 
Jewish  communal  affairs  and  filled  several  honorable 
offices  in  the  Hamburg  Reform  congregation.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  Freemason  and  held  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  councils  of  that  fraternity. 

Bibliography:  The  J cirish  Chronicle ,  June  30,  1S99 

s-  P.'Wi. 

BERENDT,  GOTTLIEB  MICHAEL:  Ger¬ 
man  geologist  ;  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  4,  183G.  He 
studied  the  science  of  mining ;  and  in  his  work,  “  Die 
Diluvialablagerungen  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Insbe- 
sonderederUmgebung  von  Potsdam,”  Berlin,  1S63, 
gave  the  first  geological  map  of  this  province.  He 
also  prepared  and  issued  maps  of  a  part  of  the  Harz 
mountain  range  and  of  eastern  and  western  Prussia. 
Having  settled  in  Konigsberg,  lie  was,  in  1872,  made 
there  extraordinary  professor;  subsequently  be¬ 
coming  district  geologist  and  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Lowland  in  the  Prussian  Geological 
Institute  at  Berlin.  Being  made  professor  at 
the  Berlin  University  in  1875,  Berendt  distinguished 
himself  by  work  on  the  geology  of  the  North  German 
Lowland;  and  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
glacial  theory  in  geology.  He  further  ‘issued  a 
geological  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  and  a  I 
geological  plan  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  His  work, 
“Hie  Theorie  Darwins  und  die  Geologie,”  Giiters- 
loh,  18  <0,  contains  a  repudiation  of  Darwinism. 
Among  his  other  productions  on  geology,  the  more 
important  are :  “  Geognostische  Blicke  in  Alt-Preus- 
sens Urzeit, ” Berlin,  1872;  “Die Umgegend Berlins,” 
Berlin,  1877;  "Spuren  einer  Vergletscherung  des 
Riesengebirges,”  Berlin,  1892;  “Der  Tiefere  Unter- 
grund  Berlins,”  Berlin,  1899.  He  contributed  a 
large  number  of  essays  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  following  periodical  publications:  “ Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  Geologisclien  Gesellschaft. ”  Berlin; 
“Neuvs  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologie,  unci 
Paliiontologie,”  Stuttgart;  “ Schriften  der  Physisch- 
Oekonomisclie  Gesellschaft,”  Konigsberg,  and  others. 

C>\  pJ°^enc]orff,s  B iograph isch-Litcra- 
Li  L  Ha.UdiLorterbuch  zur  Gcsch.  der  Exactcn  Wissen- 
scliaften ,  in.,  Leipsic,  1S98 ;  Meyer,  Konversat ions-Lex ikon 

s*  ^  B.  B. 

BERENGER  OF  NARBONNE  :  Viscount  of 
Narbonne  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  midst 
of  the  important  wars  of  that  century  waged  for  the 
assertion  of  their  temporal  power,  the  popes  still 
found  time  to  protect  the  Jews.  Alexander  II.  was 
their  enlightened  and  zealous  protector  against  any 


g. 
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BERENICE  (formerly  Hesperides)  :  City  of 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  Syrtis,  near  the  river  Latlion.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  Berenice,  as  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  Greek  colony  “Cyrenaica,”  dates  from  Ptol¬ 
emy  I.  Although  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  they  formed  an  independent  municipal  com¬ 
munity.  But  instead  of  having  an  ethnarch  at  their 
head,  as  in  other  places,  the  Jews  in  Berenice  formed 
a  separate  “  politouma,”  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  archons.  A  Greek  inscription  found  in  Berenice, 
dating  from  the  year  13  b.c.,  according  to  Bbckh’s 
calculation,  gives  the  names  of  the  nine  Jewish 
archons.  These  are :  Cleanthropos,  Stratonicos,  Eu- 
phanidcs,  Aristonos,  Sozigenos,  Sosippus,  Androma. 
elms,  Marcus,  and  Lailaos. 

BiBLKHiRAriiY :  Joseplms,  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2;  C.  I.  G.  ed.  Aug 

Rockli,  No.  5301,  p.  557 ;  Scliurer,  Gcsch.  iii.  25,  42  43 

G-  I.  Br. 

#  BERENICE:  Daughter  of  Costobar  and  Salome, 
sister  of  Herod  I.  Her  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Aristobulus  was  unhappy.  The  husband,  being 
proud  of  his  Maccabean  descent  by  his  mother,  Mari- 
amne,  taunted  his  wife  with  her  low  birth.  Berenice 
thereupon  complained  to  her  mother,  and  this  fact 
intensified  their  mutual  bitterness.  When,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  (6  b.c.),  Aristobulus  was  assas¬ 
sinated,  Berenice  was  believed  to  have  had  a  share 
in  his  death. 

Being  now  free,  Berenice  married  Theudion,  the 
maternal  uncle  of  Antipater,  son  of  Herod  I.  Her 
second  husband  was  put  to  death  for  participation 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Herod ;  and  Berenice 
then  married  Archelaus.  With  him  she  went  to 
Rome  to  solicit  of  Augustus  the  carrying  out  of  her 
father’s  testament,  and  remained  there  until  her 
death.  During  her  sojourn  at  Rome  she  gained 
the  favor  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship  of  Antonia, 
wife  of  Drusus,  who  later  paid  the  debts  of  Agrippa 
!•»  tbe  son  of  Berenice,  owed  by  him  to  the  treasury 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

-  Seh£irpr-  Ge-sch  cLe-s  JiicliscUen  Vnl Jcex,  i  456 

U"  Momtmhrift,  1870,  pp. 
a'  pp' 13-28 ;  Gratz’  Gesch-  der 

G •  I.  Br. 

BERENICE :  Daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
and  of  G'ypros,  the  daughter  of  Phasael ;  born  in  28. 
She  was  first  married  to  Marcus,  son  of  the  alabarch 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Her  husband  dying  within 
a  short  time,  her  father  married  her  to  his  brother 
Herod  of  Clialcis  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  1). 
Berenicianus  and  Hyrcanus  were  the  children  of 
this  union  (“Ant.”  xx.  5,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  ii.  11,  §  6). 
Again  a  widow  in  the  year  48,  Berenice  went  to  her 
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brother  Agrippa  II. ,  with  whom  it  was  whispered 
she  lived  in  incestuous  relations  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §  3; 
Juvenal,  “  Satires,  ”  6).  These  rumors  may  not  have 
been  unfounded,  since  Agrippa  tried 
Her  to  stop  them  by  betrothing  Berenice 
Marriages,  to  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  won  by  her  wealth  as  much  as  by 
her  beauty,  embraced  the  Jewish  faith  and  was 
circumcised. 

Berenice,  however,  soon  left  her  third  husband  to 
return  to  her  brother,  resuming  apparently  their  old 
relations.  In  60  she  went  to  Caesarea  with  Agrippa 
II.  to  welcome  the  new  governor,  Festus,  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  13 
etseq.,  xxvi.).  When,  in  66,  the  governor  Florus 
had  by  his  measures  provoked  a  riot  in  Jerusalem, 
Berenice,  who  was  then  in  the  city  to  fulfil  a  Naza- 
rite  vow,  implored  him  on  her  knees  to  stop  the  blood¬ 
shed  and  to  spare  the  town.  But  Florus  was  deaf 
to  her  prayers,  and,  being  in  danger  of  maltreat¬ 
ment,  she  had  to  seek  refuge  in  her  palace  (“B. 

J.”  ii.  14,  6-9;  15,  §§  1,  2).  Ber- 

Pleads  for  enice  appeared  with  Agrippa  before 
Jerusalem,  the  proconsul  Cestius  Gallus  to  com¬ 
plain  of  Florus.  Later,  when  Agrippa 
in  a  speech  tried  to  dissuade  the  people  from  going 
to  war  with  the  Bomans,  Berenice  stood  near  him  to 
protect  him  by  her  popularity  (“  B.  J.  ”  l.c. ).  Agrip- 
pa’s  attempts  to  maintain  peace  were  unsuccessful. 
In  the  ensuing  conflict  at  Jerusalem  between  the  war 
party  and  that  advocating  peace  the  latter  suc¬ 
cumbed;  and  the  palaces  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice 
were  demolished  by  the  infuriated  populace  (“B.  J.” 
ii.  17,  §  6). 

Berenice  and  Agrippa  now  openly  went  over  to 
the  Romans.  After  Vespasian  had  been  made  em¬ 
peror  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  legions,  Bere¬ 
nice,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Flavian 
party,  summoned  her  brother  Agrippa  to  Palestine  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (Tacitus,  “Historic,” 
ii.  81).  Vespasian  seems  to  have  held  her  in  high 
esteem;  for  onty  her  intercession  saved  Justus  of 
Tiberias  from  being  beheaded. 

About  this  time  Berenice  entered  into  relations 
with  Titus  that  lasted  for  many  }'ears,  although  she 
was  much  older  than  he — according  to 

Beloved  Wilcken,  no  less  than  thirteen  years, 
by  Her  beauty,  however,  was  still  irresist- 

Titus.  ible,  and,  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  Titus, 

her  vast  wealth  wras  even  more  attract¬ 
ive  (compare  Tacitus,  “Historfce,”  ii.  2).  These 
relations  continued  at  Rome,  whither  Berenice  had 
gone  with  Agrippa  in  75.  Titus  and  Berenice  lived 
On  the  Palatine  Bill ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed 

that  he  would  soon  marry  her  (Suetonius,  “Titus,” 
vii.).  So  jealous  of  her  was  Titus  that  he  caused 
the  Roman  general  Caecina,  whom  he  suspected  of  a 
secret  intrigue  with  Berenice,  to  be  assassinated 
(Aurelius  Victor,  “Epitome,”  x.  7).  Fully  expect¬ 
ing  Titus  to  marry  her,  Berenice  tried  to  hasten  the 
event  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixvi.  15,  §4);  but  when  she  pub¬ 
licly  appeared  as  the  wife  of  Titus  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  separate  from  her, 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  being  too 
intense  to  tolerate  such  a  union  (Suetonius,  l.c. ; 
Dio  Cassius,  l.c.).  Still  Berenice  did  not  give  up 


the  hope  of  sharing  with  Titus  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  the  news  of  Vespasian’s  death 
(June  23,  79)  she  hastened  to  Rome;  but  Titus  sent 
her  back  (Dio  Cassius,  lxvi.  18). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  later  life  of  Berenice. 
It  may  he  remarked  that  Berenice  on  her  journeys 
between  Palestine  and  Rome  seems  to  have  formed 
connections  at  Athens,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
inscription  published  in  44  C.  I.  A.”  iii.  1,  No.  556. 

Bibliography  :  WilcKen,  in  Fauiy-Wissowa,  Real-Encyklo- 
ptidic  dcr  Classischcn  AUe rth urn s w issenschaft ,  iii.  col.  287 ; 
Gratz,  Gcscli.  der  Juden,  iii  .passim;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  i.  470, 
493,  503,  606. 

G.  H.  Bl. 

BERENSON,  BERNHARD :  Art  critic  and 
historian;  born  at  AVilna,  Russia,  June  26, 1865.  Pie 
was  educated  in  America,  and  in  1887  was  graduated 
at  Harvard.  For  some  time  Berenson  has  been  in 
Italy  investigating  Italian  art,  and  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  its  technic,  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  Morelli  in  testing  the  reputed 
authorship  of  early  paintings.  Bernhard  Berenson 
is  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  “Nation”  and 
to  various  French  and  German  reviews  of  art  and 
archeology.  Among  his  publications  in  book  form 
are:  “Lorenzo  Lotto,”  an  essay  in  constructive  art 
criticism,  1895;  “Central  Italian  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  ”  1897 ;  and  “  The  Study  and  Criticism 
of  Italian  Art,”  1901. 

Bibliography  :  Who's  TF?io  in  America ,  1902. 
a.  M.  W.  L. 

BERENSTEIN,  ISSACHAR  BAERB.  SAM¬ 
UEL  :  Dutch  rabbi ;  bom  in  Leeuwarden,  Holland, 
1808;  died  in  The  Hague  Dec.  13,  1893.  He  was 
the  son  of  Rabbi  Samuel  b.  Berish  Berenstein, 
chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  a  day  van  of 
that  town  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  in  1838, 
continuing  in  that  position  for  the  following  ten 
years.  In  1848  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  The  Hague, 
succeeding  R.  Joseph  Asher  Lehmans,  who  had  died 
six  years  before.  He  held  the  latter  position  for 
forty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  contributed 
much  to  the  building  up  of  communal  institutions, 
such  as  an  orphan  asylum  and  a  Jewish  hospital; 
he  was  also  the  organizer  of  a  Jewish  historical  and 
literary  society.  Berenstein’s  services  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  government,  and  he  was  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Lion.  He 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty -five  years,  highly 
honored  and  respected,  and  was  mourned  by  the 
entire  population  of  the  Dutch  capital,  irrespective 
of  race  or  religion. 

Bibliography:  Israelii  of  Maycncc,  1S93.  No.  103;  rjDxvtx  ni8 
( Ahiaxaf  Calendar)  for  the  year  5655  (1S94-95),  p.  459. 

S.  ‘  r.  XYx. 

BERENSTEIN,  SAMUEL  BEN 
BERISH:  Dutch  rabbi;  bom  in  Hanover  about 
1767 ;  died  in  Amsterdam  Dec.  21,  1838.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  rabbis, 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  R.  Aryeh  Loeb — who 
was  the  son  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Joshua  of  Cracow, 
Lemberg,  and  Frankfort  (author  of  the  44  Pene  Ye- 
hosliua”) — having  been  rabbis  of  Hanover.  Rabbi 
Samuel  Berenstein  was  educated  as  a  rabbi,  and  for 
many  years  lield  that  office  at  Groningen,  Holland. 
He  was  probably  the  first  rabbi  of  Holland  to  preach 
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in  the  Dutch  language,  and  a  speech  which  lie 
delivered  in  1S05  to  arouse  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  ruined  by  the  great  fire  that  almost  des¬ 
tined  the  city  of  Leyden  in  that  year  is  preserved 
in  a  Hebrew  translation  (“Iia-Mcassef,”  1809,  pp. 
291,  8-12;  1810.  pp.  40  et  seq.).  Later  lie  became 
rabbi  of  Leeu warden,  Friesland,  and  remained 
there  till  1815,  when  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Ashkenazic  community  of  Amsterdam,  to 
succeed  his  father-in-law,  Jacob  Moses  Lb  wenstamm, 
who  had  held  that  position  since  1790.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  R.  Samuel  was  a  trifle  too  liberal  to 
suit  the  taste  of  his  zealous  father-in-law,  and  that 
there  were  many  differences  of  opinion  between  them 
during  the  time  of  liberal  innovation  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  letter  addressed  by  Samuel 
Berenstein  to  Israel  Jacobsolin,  whom  he  calls 
“friend  of  my  youth,”  against  the  introduction  of 
German  prayers  in  the  synagogue  (B.  IL  Auerbach, 
"Geschichte  der  Israelitisclien  Gemeinde  Halber- 
stadt,”  pp.  223-225),  is  couched  in  remarkably 
courteous  and  liberal  terms.  Still,  neither  Ids  or¬ 
thodoxy  nor  his  skill  as  a  Talmudist  is  open  to 
the  slightest  suspicion,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  re¬ 
sponse  m  dated  1S19,  addressed  to  him  by  R, 
Moses  Sofer  of  Presburg.  That  uncompromising 
opponent  of  progress  in  any  form  calls  R.  Samuel 
“Geon  Yisrael.”  “Ner  Yisrael,”  “‘Ammiid  lia- 
Yemoni,”  “Palish  ha-Hazak,”  “Kebod  Kadosh 
Sliemo  Tifarto”  (see  “Hatam  Sofer”;  “Ebenha- 
Ezer,”  part  ii.,  responsum  139);  the  last  being  an 
appellation  which  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  and  most  pious  rabbis. 

Berenstein  is  not  known  to  have  contributed  anjr- 
thing  to  rabbinical  literature;  besides  a  few  sermons 
in  the  Dutch  language  (“  Leerreden,”  mentioned  by 
Kayserling,  in  “  Jlid.  Literatur.”  p.  103,  where  it  is 
wrongly  stated  that  he  died  in  1808)— one  of  which, 
delivered  in  Amsterdam,  1832,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum — and  a  Hebrew  prayer  against  the 
cholera  (Roest's  “Catalogue  of  the  Rosenthal  Li¬ 
brary  ”),  he  left  nothing  for  posterity.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  in  Holland  as  one  of  the  first  rabbis  to 
favor  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  among  the  Jews  of  that  country.  In  this  re¬ 
gard  he  was  a  true  follower  of  his  great-grandfather, 
who  also  advised  the  Jews  of  his  time  to  study  the 
languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live  (see 
S.  Bloch’s  preface  to  his  translation  of  Menasseh  b. 
Israel's  “Teshirat  Yisrael,”  Vienna,  1813).  After 
the  death  of  R.  Samuel,  his  son  R.  Issachar  Baer, 
who  was  a  dayyan  in  Amsterdam,  failed  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  succeed  him,  and  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  re¬ 
mained  vacant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  the 
election  of  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  D  tinner. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Landshuth,  Toleclot  Ansftc  ha-Shem ,  p.  iii., 
Berlin,  1881 ;  G.  Falk,  in  Ha-Karmcl ,  No.  40 ;  M.  L.  Malinin’ 
Arzot  ha-Hawjim ,  Breslau,  183T  (approbation), 
s.  P.  Wt. 

BERERAH. — In  Talmudic  Law :  The  con¬ 
cept  “Bererali,”  known  to  the  later  Babylonian 
Amoraim,  is  a  development  of  the  law  of  joint  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  just  as  in  Roman  law,  this  branch  of  the 
law  presents  very  great  difficulties.  Girtauner,  in 
“  Jah  rb  ueher  fiir  Dogmatik,  ”  iii.  239  (edited  by  Gerben 
and  Ihering),  says,  “  Ihering  calls  it  the  filigree  of 


jurisprudence.  ”  In  his  “  Die  Rechtstellung  der  Sache 
und  der  Eigentlmmsbegrilf,"  etc.,  p.  242,  Girtauner 
further  says:  “Joint  property  contains  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  concept  of  property.  There  is  no  object 
to  which  the  right  of  property  of  the  joint  proprie¬ 
tor  attaches,  but  it  must  be  assumed  as  existing,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  actually'  existent.”  A.  Rumelin 
(“Die  Tlieiluug  der  Rechie,”  p.  100)  says:  “The 
several  dicta  of  the  Roman  law  con- 
Its  cerning  joint  property  can  not  be 

Concept,  brought  together  under  a  uniform 
principle,  and  they  seem  to  exist  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another.”  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Talmudists  formed  no  clear  idea  of 
Bererali,  by  which  they  attempted  to  explain  the 
texts  of  the  Mislmah  and  Tosefta  concerning  joint 
property;  more  especially  because  they  did  not  limit 
this  Idea  to  joint  property,  but  extended  it  so  as  to 
include  other  matters.  Contradictions  arose  because 
the  Tannaimand  the  Palestinian  lialakists  in  general 
knew  nothing  of  the  concept  of  Bererali,  which  was 
!  a  later  development  of  the  Babylonian  Halakah  and 
modified  the  stricter  ideas  of  the  Palestinian. 

In  cases  of  joint  property  the  question  arises,  Is 
the  proprietor  that  is  using  the  joint  property  to  be 
considered  for  the  time  being  as  sole  proprietor  or 
merely  as  owner  of  part,  and  as  exercising  the  right 
of  use  of  the  part  owned  by  the  other?  Further¬ 
more,  in  cases  of  division  of  the  joint  property,  do 
the  joint  proprietors  receive  their  original  property, 
or  do  they  receive  new  property  through  exchange  ? 

The  various  answers  to  these  questions  result  in 
important  differences  both  from  the  religious  and 
from  the  juridical  point  of  view.  For  instance: 
One  vows  not  to  enjoy  the  property  of  his  partner. 
If  he,  as  joint  proprietor  using  joint  property,  is 
looked  upon  as  sole  proprietor,  this  vow  has  no  effect, 
because  he  is  simply  using  his  own  property,  and  not 
that  of  his  partner;  but  if  lie  is  considered,  as  to  a 
part  of  it,  simply  as  exercising  the  right  of  use  of 
property  belonging  to  the  other,  the  joint  proprie¬ 
torship  must  be  dissolved,  or  lie  must  assign  his 
right  to  another  person.  In  Ned.  v.  1,  a  controversy 
of  the  Tannaim  is  reported:  If  two  joint  proprietors 
vow  not  to  enjoy  the  property  of  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  view,  neither  of  them  may  enter 
upon  the  estate  which  they  own  in  common,  whereas 
one  of  the  Tannaim,  R,  Eliezer  ben  Jacob,  main¬ 
tains  that  each  of  them  may  say,  “I  am  entering 
upon  my  part.”  Accordingly,  therefore,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Gemara  (B.  K.  51b),  assuming  that  the  joint 
property  is  indivisible,  concludes  that  this  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  Tannaim  can  be  explained  only  through 
the  legal  principles  Yesh  Bererali  and  En  Bere- 
rah.  The  Gemara  assumes  that  R.  Eliezer  applied 
the  principle  Yesh  Bererali;  namely,  that  each  of 
the  joint  proprietors  may  choose  to  consider  the  joint 
property  as  his  sole  property  during  the  time  that 
lie  is  using  it.  It  is  an  implied  legal  condition  {con¬ 
ditio  juris)  that  “during  the  time  in  which  I  use  the 
joint  property,  it  is  my  property ;  during  the  time 
that  you  use  it,  it  is  your  property,”  or,  as  it  might 
also  be  translated,  “That  which  formerly  was  unde¬ 
termined  is  now — by  the  partner’s  act — looked  upon 
as  determined  ”  (R.  Nissim  on  Nedarim.  l.c.).  The 
Gemara  furthermore  assumes  that  the  opponents 
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of  R.  Eliezer  applied  the  principle  En  Bererah; 
namely,  that  the  exercise  of  such  choice  is  not  to  be 
presumed;  or  (according  to  Nissim) 
Yesh.  that  which  was  undetermined  before- 
Bererah.  hand  is  not  considered  as  determined, 
and  En  What  is  said  here  concerning  the  use 
Bererah.  of  ail  indivisible  estate  is  also  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  use  of  any  fruit-bearing 
property.  Each  takes  of  it  what  is  then  considered 
as  having  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  principle 
of  Bererah,  and  therefore  the  Gemara  applies  to  the 
use  of  a  common  well  the  arguments  in  the  above- 
mentioned  controversy  (B.K.  l.c . ;  Bezah  39b ;  against 
R,  Nissim  compare  R.  Solomon  Luria,  in  “Yam  Sliel 
Shelomoh  ”).  Another  example  may  be  taken  from 
the  case  of  fruits.  In  Syria  the  fruits  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  Jews  were  subject  to  tithes  and  heave- 
offerings,  but  fruits  of  a  Gentile  bought  by  a  Jew 
were  not.  Now,  in  case  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile  are 
joint  owners  of  a  field  in  Syria,  if  each  of  them  is 
considered  the  sole  proprietor,  then,  upon  division, 
each  receives  his  original  property,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  Jew,  therefore,  are  liable  for  tithe  and  heave,  and 
those  of  the  heathen  are  not;  hut  if  the  division  is 
considered  as  an  exchange,  then  in  the  share  of  both 
the  fruits  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile  are  mixed. 

Concerning  this  case,  there  is  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Rabbi  and  R.  Simon  hen  Gamaliel  (Bab.  Git. 
47a  and  b ;  Hul.  135b).  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  per¬ 
mitted  the  division  so  that  each  received  his  sole 
property ;  Rabbi  was  of  the  opinion  that  each  re¬ 
ceived  mixed  property ;  and  from  these  opinions  it 
is  presumed  that  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  maintained 
the  principle  Yesh  Bererah,  and  Rabbi  that  of  En 
Bererah.  In  this  manner,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(‘Er.  30b  et  $cq,)  explains  the  Mislmah  Demai  vii.  4. 
In  the  case  of  untithed  fruit,  a  part  of  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  tithes  and  heave-offerings,  there  is  a  min¬ 
gling  of  sacred  portions  and  profane  (“  hullin  ”) ;  the 
profane  portions  may  be  taken  away  and  used,  and 
the  balance  remains  as  tithes  and  heave-offerings. 
The  aforesaid  Mishnah  as  well  as  Mislmah  Demai 
vii.  1  reflect  the  principle  Yesh  Bererah.  According 
to  the  principle  of  En  Bererah,  both  Mishnahs  would 
be  different,  and  would  forbid  the  use  of  the  fruit 
until  after  the  tithe  and  heave  had  been  removed. 

In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Raba,  who  favored 
the  concept  “Bererah”  (see  Tem.  30b),  if  indeed  he 
was  not  its  author,  takes  pains  to  prove  that  not. 
only  R.  Meir,  but  also  R.  Jose,  R.  Simon,  and  R. 

Judali  accepted  the  principle  Yesli 
Extension.  Bererah  (in  ‘Er.  3Gb  “Ritba”  reads 
“ Raba,”  and  not  “  Rab  ” ;  so  also  the 
Munich  manuscript;  see  Rabbinowicz,  “Dikduke 
Soferim,”  ad  loc and  compare  Rab’s  opinion  in 
Ycr.  ‘Er.  iii.  21b)  who  does  not  accept  the  concept, 
of  “Bererah.”  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  itself 
Samuel  ignores  Bererah,  B.  K.  9a;  while  R. 
Nah man,  the  teacher  of  Raba,  accepted  En 
Bererah  (Git.  48a;  see  R.  Nissim  to  Ned.  45b). 
Raba  explains  the  case  in  Mislmah  ‘Er.  iii. 
5  by  means  of  Bererah.  One  may  say,  “If  the 
instructor  [liakam]  comes  to  this  side,  my  ‘erub 
[removal  of  residence  on  Sabbath  for  2,000  ells] 
shall  be  on  this  side;  but  if  he  goes  to  the  other,  the 
‘erub  shall  be  on  the  other  side;  if  one  comes  to  this 


side  and  the  other  goes  to  the  other  side,  then  that 
‘erub  shall  be  valid  which  I  shall  determine  upon  to¬ 
morrow.”  From  this  passage  Raba  seeks  to  deduce 
the  principle  Yesh  Bererah,  because  the  locality  of 
the  residence  (‘erub)  was  uncertain  at  the  time  when 
the  condition  according  to  which  it  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  was  made.  If  the  decision  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  retroactive  to  the  period  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Sabbath;  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  division  of  joint  property  where  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  an  actual  division  had  already  been  made 
ab  initio ;  hence  this  is  a  case  of  Yesh  Bererah. 
Most  of  the  commentators  take  this  view  (treated 
later  in  this  article),  but  there  is  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  cases.  In  ‘Erubin,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
press  condition  after  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
matter  is  absolutely  decided ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  division  there  is  no  express  condition  made 
beforehand,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  determined  even 
afterward,  which  part,  from  the  beginning  be¬ 
longed  to  the  one  joint  owner,  and  which  part  to 
the  other. 

This  led  the  Tosafists  to  distinguish  between  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  Bererah.  Some  accepted  Bererah 
where  an  express  condition  had  been 
Kinds  made,  others  where  a  doubt  is  resolved 
of  Bererah.  afterward  (Tos.  to  Git.  48a);  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  division 
they  adopted  the  principle  En  Bererah.  Raba  did 
not  recognize  these  distinctions ;  he  considered  the 
division  conditioned  even  if  the  condition  was  not 
expressed  {conditio  juris) ;  see  S churl  (“  Tlieilbarkeit 
als  Eigenscliaft  von  Recliten,”  p.  30),  who  also  calls 
it  conditioned.  Abbayi,  opposing  Raba,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  distinction.  He  says  the  condition 
“if  it  shall  be  my  will”  can  be  referred  back  to 
Bererah,  but  not  the  condition  “if  this  will  happen,” 
or  “if  it  shall  be  the  will  of  another”  (nm  rptfl 
D’nnx  nm  lEtty,  “  dependent  on  his  own  will  ” 

and“  dependent  on  the  will  of  others” ;  Git.  25a  et  scq.). 
In  the  latter  case  the  retroactive  effect  of  the  con¬ 
dition  is  generally  accepted ;  the  former  cases  are 
such  instance  of  Bererah,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
controversy.  According  to  Windsclieid,  i.  §  93,  the 
condition,  “if  it  shall  be  my  will,  ”  lias  no  retroactive 
effect,  Raba,  however,  takes  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Tannaim  who  accept  Bererah  in  the  one  case 
also  maintain  it  in  the  other  cases,  and  vice  versa. 
He  does  not  recognize  any  distinctions,  therefore,  in 
the  concept  Bererah.  The  commentators  ask,  “  What 
difference  is  there  according  to  Raba  between  the 
concept  Bererah  and  the  retroactive  force  of  a  condi¬ 
tion?  ”  Such  a  difference  must  exist  because  the  re¬ 
troactive  force  of  the 'condition  is  generally  accepted 
on  the  ground  that  lie  who  says  “  on  condition  ”  is 
like  him  who  says  “  from  now  on.  ”  Rashi  (Git.  25b), 
who  raises  this  question,  is  of  the  opinion  that  only 
conditions  within  man’s  power  to  fulfil  or  not  to  ful¬ 
fil  have  retroactive  effect  according  to 
Retroactive  general  opinion,  but  not  such  condi- 

Force  of  tious  as  are  in  the  power  of  him  who  is 
Conditions,  master  over  life  and  death,  as,  forex- 
ample,  “  if  I  die  from  this  disease.  ”  In 
those  cases  retroaction  can  only  be  adopted  on  the 
principle  Yesli  Bererah.  But  in  this  ease  Bererah 
contains  the  idea  of  predestination ;  that  which  has 
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actually  occurred  has  already  been  predetenniued  by 
Providence.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  view  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  field  of  law.  Nahmanides  sets  up 
the  following  distinction  between  Bererali  and  the 
retroactive  force  of  a  condition:  Simple  conditions 
have  retroactive  force  even  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  En  Bererah,  whereas  a  double  condition  works 
retroactively  only  according  to  the  principle  of  Ycsh 
Bererah.  The  distinction  is  clear.  If  one  makes  a 
simple  condition,  his  will  is  directed  toward  some¬ 
thing  definite  which  merely  requires  the  fulfilment 
of  the  condition;  but  if  one  makes  a  double  condi¬ 
tion,  he  wants  either  one  thing  or  another,  he  vacil¬ 
lates,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  Bererah  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  order  to  cause  retroactive 
elfect.  This  view  of  Nahmanides,  however,  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  his  distinction  between 
“  Bererah  ”  and  the  “retroactive  force  of  the  condi¬ 
tion'’  is  rejected  (see  Luria,  l.c.);  but  the  idea  of 
Nahmanides  is  correct  and  merely  requires  amend¬ 
ment;  it  is  the  only  correct  one,  following  the 
view  of  Baba.  If  one  says  to  a  woman,  “I  marry 
you  on  condition  that  your  father  consents,”  the  act 
is  an  alternative  juridical  act.  If  the  condition  is 
fulfilled,  the  marriage  is  valid;  if  the  condition  is 
not  fulfilled,  the  union  is  unlawful;  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tain  legal  consequences,  for  Jewish  law  does  not 
recognize  the  maxim  “  Pater  est  quern 
Bererah  nup  ike  demonstrant.”  In  this  case, 

and  therefore,  there  is  a  double  condition, 
Condition,  and,  nevertheless,  after  being  fulfilled, 
it  has  retroactive  force  exactly  as  in 
the  case  in  Mislmali  Demai  vii.  4,  where  one  may 
eat  only  on  condition  that  that  which  was  last  taken 
out  is  presumed  to  have  been  “  terumah  ”  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  opponents  of  this  view  who  maintain 
that  the  marriage  is  valid  in  any  event,  even  if  the 
father  does  not  give  his  conscut,  must  assume  the 
principle  En  Bererah,  because  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
sent  only  to  something  definite.  In  a  like  manner, 
there  is  a  double  condition  in  the  case, 14  Here  is  your 
bill  of  divorce,  to  take  effect  if  I  die  from  this  dis¬ 
ease,”  if  the  view  is  accepted  that  the  wife  remains 
a  lawful  wife  up  to  a  moment  before  the  death  of 
the  husband.  The  conditions  are  first,  “You  shall 
remain  my  wife  up  to  a  moment  before  my  death,” 
and  second,  “  The  bill  of  divorce  shall  be  effective  a 
moment  before  my  death.”  His  will,  therefore,  is 
divided,  and  nevertheless  there  is  a  retroactive  effect; 
hence,  the  principle  Yesli  Bererah  is  in  action.  If 
his  will  were  only  directed  toward  the  divorce,  the 
effect  would  be  that  the  marriage  would  be  in  sus¬ 
pense );  and  since  that  is  not  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  principle  Yesli  Bererah  is  invoked.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  seems,  Baba  has  distinguished  “  Bererah  ”  from 
“the  retroactive  force  of  a  condition,”  and  only  in 
this  manner  can  the  etymology  and  translation  of 
the  word  he  fixed. 

Since  the  commentators  joined  in  the  views  of 
Bashi  concerning  the  discrimination  between  the 
personal  and  the  elementary  nature  of  the  conditions, 
they  necessarily  must  find  nothing  else  in  the  word 
44  Bererah”  than  44  retroactive  force  of  condition.  ”  Be¬ 
rerah  is,  according  to  this  view,  a  special  form  of  the 
retroactive  force  of  conditions  which  is  accepted  by 
some  and  rejected  by  others.  The  word,  therefore. 


must  be  explained  through  the  assistance  of  other 
words:  YTin  YDIH,  “  the  matter  has  been 

made  clear  with  regard  to  the  past  ” ;  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word  would  imply  its  sec- 
Etymology  ondary  meaning,  because  VQ  means, 
and  in  the  first  place,  “to  choose,”  “to 
Transla-  select”;  as  for  instance,  YYI2 

tion,  n^lDSn  Tintt,  “  to  select  the  edible  from 
the  inedible.  ”  In  its  derived  meaning  it 
also  means  “clear,”  “clean,”  “positive.”  Bererah 
might  he  translated  44  certainty  ”  ;  i.e.,  that  which  was 
formerly  doubtful  is  now  certain;  but  this  idea  is 
also  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  retroactive  force  of 
condition,  and  the  word  44  Bererali  ”  would  not  cover 
that  special  meaning  which  it  was  intended  to  ex¬ 
press.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is  a  phrase 
which  covers  “  retroactive  force  of  condition  ”  (Demai 
vi.  25d,  and  elsewhere),  *6  D'Mn  1pi>n  HI 

“this,  his  share,  was  his  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment.”  According  to  Bashi,  the  word  “Bererali” 
ought  to  be  translated  as  predestination  ;  but  this, 
idea  is  not  in  the  word.  But,  in  fact,  “  Bererah,  ”  de¬ 
rived  from  VD,  “to  choose,”  “to  select,”  means 
“choice.”  “Yesli  Bererah”  means  “he  has  the 
choice  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  one  can  make  a  double  con¬ 
dition  and  afterward  choose  one  or  the  other;  or 
through  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  whichever 
it  may  be,  one  thing  or  the  other  is  determined. 

“  En  Bererah  ”  means  that  one  can  not  make  a  double 
condition,  so  that  afterward  one  of  the  two  may  be 
determined.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  as  shown  in  Yoma  (55b),  where  it  is  argued, 

44  let  him  choose  four  zuzim,”  etc.  Likewise  in  an¬ 
other  place  (Tern.  80a;  Bek.  57a),  “let  him  take  one 
out,  and  the  others  will  be  permitted.”  It  is  true 
that  Levy  and,  following  him,  Kohut  explain  the 
word  to  mean  “choice,”  but  this  translation  of  the 
word  will  not  be  of  help  in  the  Gcmara,  unless  the 
above-explained  view  of  Nahmanides  is  borne  in 
mind.  Jastrow,  therefore,  gives  a  twofold  transla¬ 
tion,  “choosing  or  a  subsequent  selection  ” ;  “retro¬ 
spective  designation.”  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  explanation,  the  word  “  choice  ”  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  fact  that  a  condition  is  retroactive  is 
assumed,  and  is  not  expressed  in  the  word;  since 
this  is  characteristic  of  all  conditions. 

Undoubtedly,  in  practise,  Baba  has  applied  the 
concept  of  Bererah  without  distinction.  Rabbi 
Isaac,  the  Tosafist,  maintains  that  in 
Ap-  every  case  a  decision  can  be  rendered 
plication  in  according  to  Baba  ;  namely,  on  the 
Practise,  principle  Yesli  Bererah.  B.  Tam  at 
first  also  decided  in  this  manner,  but 
later  he  departed  from  it  (see  Tosafot  to  Tem.  80a, 
and  parallels  in  marginal  notes).  In  the  Gemara 
(Bezah  37b  etseq. ),  Mar  Zutra  is  of  the  opinion  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
Bererah,  the  rule  of  decision  should  be  “  In  Biblical 
commands,  En  Bererah  ;  in  rabbinical  commands, 
Yesli  Bererah  ” ;  and  in  this  manner  Maimonkles  also 
decided  (‘Er.  viii.  7),  although  man}'  contradictions 
appear  in  his  work  that  can  not  all  be  reconciled  by 
his  interpreters  (see  Luria,  ib.  86b ;  and  “  Sha’agat 
Ary  eh,  ”  No.  89).  Babbi  J osepli  Caro  ( Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
l.c.)  also  notes  this  division  ;  namely,  “In  rabbinical 
commands,  Yesli  Bererah,  and  in  Biblical  commands, 
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En  Bererali,  ”  One  rather  illogical  exception  is  made 
in  the  case  of  a  Biblical  command ;  namely,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  Ned.  (l.c.),  because  it  is  said  to  differ 
from  other  cases  of  Bererali  (see  R.  Solomon  Ltjkia). 

The  Palestinian  Halakah  is  closer  to  Boman  legal 
concepts  than  is  the  Babylonian,  and  in  spite  of  all 
separation  from  that  which  was  for- 
Unknown  eign,  Boman  legal  concepts  current 
in  among  the  people  unconsciously  forced 
Palestinian  their  way  into  the  Palestinian  Ilala- 
Halakah.  kali,  although  the  rules  of  law  of  the 
two  systems  differed. 

In  Boman  law,  the  difference  between  movable 
and  immovable  property  shows  itself  in  the  concept 
of  divisibility  of  property.  Immovable  property 
can  be  divided,  and  movable  property  can  not  (/pars 
pro  dimso ,  pars  pro  indiviso).  In  the  case  of  immov¬ 
able  property  an  actual  division  is  possible;  in  the 
case  of  movable  property  onty  a  theoretical  or  ideal 
division  can  be  made.  Actual  division  of  quantities 
and  genus  is  likewise  possible  ( numero  fit  divisio), 
because  the  value  of  equal  parts  remains  the  same  ; 
(see  Wacchter,  “  Arcliiv  fur  die  Civilistisclie  Praxis,” 
xxv.  155  et  seq.);  but  this  rule  applies  only  to  obli¬ 
gations  and  not  to  joint  property.  The  division  of 
joint  property,  is  looked  upon  as  an  exchange  (per- 
mutatio).  In  place  of  the  formerly  undetermined 
property,  each  of  the  joint  proprietors  receives  from 
the  other,  by  exchange,  certain  determined  property 
(see  Savigny,  “  Obligationenrecht,”  i.  §  80,  and 
likewise  other  well-known  jurists  quoted  in  “  Monats- 
schrift,”  1900,  l.c.). 

The  Palestinian  Halakah  likewise  distinguishes 
between  joint  property  in  divisible  and  in  indivisi¬ 
ble  thing's.  This  distinction  is  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  controversy,  in  the  case  of  a  vow  of  ab¬ 
stinence  by  the  joint  proprietors  from  any  enjoyment 
of  each  other’s  property ;  and  in  the  other  contro¬ 
versy,  concerning  tithes  and  heave-offerings  in  the 
case  of  joint  property  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Syria. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  uses  these  as  its  principal 
supports  for  the  controversy  concerning  Yesh  Bere- 
rah  and  En  Bererali.  In  Yer.  Demai  vi.  25d  the 
latter  controversy  is  discussed,  and  the  Halakah  is  as 
follows:  In  case  of  a  division  of  heaps  of  sheaves  or 
even  the  threshed  grain,  it  is  undisputed  that  in  each 
stalk  or  each  grain  there  is  common  property,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  division  of  growing  grain,  there  is  a 
controversy  between  Babbiand  B.  Simon  ben  Gama¬ 
liel.  The  former  maintains  that  in  this  case  also 
the  community  of  property  exists  in  every  single 
stalk,  and  the  latter  maintains  that  each  joint  pro¬ 
prietor  obtains  his  separate  property.- 

B.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel’s  principle  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  field  being  divisible  ( pars  pro  dimso ;  (see 
Joint  Owners),  there  is  an  implied  condition  (condi¬ 
tio  juris)  among  the  joint  proprietors  that  whichever 
of  the  two  halves  falls  to  the  share  of  either  one 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  his  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  is  an  alternative  condition  with  retro¬ 
active  force.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  maxim: 
“ This,  his  share,  was  his  from  the  first  moment,” 
The  Palestinian  ITalakali  has  not  distinguished  the 
condition  “  if  it  shall  be  my  will  ”  from  other  condi¬ 
tions.  Ivoppen  (“  Jahrbuch  fur  Dogmatik,”  xi.  280) 
maintains  that  according  to  Boman  law  such  a  con¬ 


dition  has  retroactive  force;  so  also  Derenbourg 
(“Pandekten,”  p.  258,  §  108,  Berlin,  1896).  Thus 
(Yer.  ‘Er.  iii.  21b)  the  condition,  “I  may  go  whither¬ 
soever  I  may  desire,”  is  considered  a  condition  with 
retroactive  force.  In  Yer.  Git.  iii.  44d,  the  case 
cited  in  the  Mishnah— a  bill  of  divorce  written  for 
one  of  two  wives  of  the  same  name  to  be  determined 
at  the  will  of  the  husband— is  considered  invalid, 
because  a  bill  of  divorce  may,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  be  written  conditionally,  otherwise  the 
maxim  of  the  law  would  appljq  that  it  was  written 
for  her  from  the  first  moment  ” ;  to  wit,  the  condi¬ 
tion  has  retroactive  force.  In  the  case  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  field,  R,  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  held  such 
condition  to  be  necessarily  implied.  Rabbi  does  not 
consider  such  condition  valid  even  if  it  is  actually 
expressed,  because,  according  to  him,  the  joint  prop¬ 
erty  exists  not  only  in  that  part  which  is  divisible, 
but  in  each  separate  stalk,  whereby  division  becomes 
impossible.  B.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel 
Case  of  therefore  had  to  admit  that  in  case 
Joint  a  division  of  a  heap  of  grain  is  at- 

Property.  tempted,  the  joint  property  continues 
in  every  stalk  or  in  every  grain, 
whereby  actual  division  becomes  impossible. 

In  Roman  law,  the  rule  is.  If  the  grain  of  two  proprietors  is 
mixed  with  their  consent,  “  communio  ”  exists,  and  it  cannot 
be  divided.  “Quod  si  frumentum  Titii  frumento  tuo  mixtuin 
fuerit,  si  quidem  ex  voluntate  vestra  commune  est,  quia  singula 
corpora,  id  est  singula  grana,  quae  cuj  usque  propria  fiierunt  ex 
consensu  vestro  communicata  sunt  §  28  J.  de  rerum  divisioue, 
2,  1. 

The  same  controversy  would  exist  even  if  there 
was  joint  property  in  two  separate  equal  heaps  of 
grain,  or  two  equal  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty,  because,  in  this  ease,  we  have  partes  pro  diiiso  ; 
each  part  being  a  body  for  itself.  B.  Jobanan  and 
B.  Eleazar  dispute  concerning  this  case  (Yer.  Iyid- 
dushin  i.  60d;  compare  Demai,  l.c.).  ’  R,  Jobanan 
decided,  like  Rabbi,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  divisible 
tilings,  community  remains  in  every  single  piece  or 
heap.  R.  Eleazar  decides  like  R,  Simon  ben  Gama¬ 
liel,  “This,  his  share,  was  originally  his.”  But  it  is 
undisputed  that  if  there  is  joint  property  in  a  single 
heap  of  grain,  it  is  indivisible,  because  the  joint 
property  exists  in  every  grain  (compare  Yer.  Demai 
vi.  25d)'.  The  same  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
courtyard  held  in  common.  Here,  also,  a  distinction 
is  made  whether  it  is  divisible  or  indivisible.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Yer.  Ned.  v.  39a,  it  is  undisputed  that  if 
the  courtyard  is  indivisible,  the  joint  proprietors 
that  have  through  vows  mutually  resolved  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  enjoyment  of  one  another’s  property  may 
not  step  into  the  courtyard  (Mishnah  Ned.  v.  1). 
The  conflict  between  the  general  opinion  and  the 
view  of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jacob  exists  only  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  divisible.  According  to  the  former  view, 
every  square  inch  of  the  courtyard  is  joint  property, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  divided.  In  order  that  they 
may  step  into  this  courtyard,  joint  proprietors  must 
transfer  their  right  to  a  third  person.  R.  Eliezer 
ben  Jacob  is  of  the  opinion  that  each  joint  proprie¬ 
tor  has  an  undetermined  half-interest  in  the  entire 
property,  and.  through  conditio  juris,  each  joint  pro¬ 
prietor  obtains,  after  the  division,  his  original  prop¬ 
erty.  This  controversy  is  exactly  like  that  between 
Rabbi  and  B.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel. 
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Mislmali  Demai  vii.  2  is  explained  in  Yer.  26b 
without  controversy  on  the  principle  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  has  retroactive  force  “D3D). 

The  Babylonian  Halakah,  by  setting  up  the  con¬ 
cept  Bererah,  went  far  beyond  the  Palestinian  and 
read  this  concept  into  the  controversy  of  the  Tan- 
naiin.  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  indivisible  things  in  the  case  of  joint  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  permitted;  according  to  the  Babylonian, 
it  is  permitted  in  the  ease  of  rabbinical  prohibitions 
(see  an  example  in  ”  Slnvagat  Arych,”  l.c.).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  such  a  distinction  can 
not  be  drawn  because,  following  it,  the  division  of 
indivisible  things  contains  a  contradiction,  which 
makes  its  application  equally  impossible  for  rabbin¬ 
ical  and  Biblical  law.  Moreover,  the  controversy 
between  Rabbi  and  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  actually 
refers  to  a  rabbinical  prohibition. 

But  although  the  Babylonian  Talmud’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  controversy  of  the  Tannaim  must  yield 
to  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  concept  Bere¬ 
rah,  as  such,  is  nevertheless  juridically  and  logically 
justifiable.  Roman  law  is  not  abstractly  logical. 
The  Roman  law,  it  is  true,  establishes  the  proposi¬ 
tion  *£  Dominium  plurium  in  solidum  esse  non  potest,  " 
and  most  of  the  jurists,  starting  out  with  this  propo¬ 
sition,  take  the  stand  that  according  to  Roman  law, 
in  the  case  of  joint  property,  the  right  is  divided 
and  the  division  is  looked  upon  as  erupt io.  Goppcrt 
explains  this  view  clearly  and  con- 
Ronian  and  vincingly  (“Beitriige  zur  Lehre  vom 
Modern  Miteigentlium,”  Halle,  1864).  Other 

Law.  doctors  of  the  law,  such  as  Steinlech- 
ner,  Windscheid.  and  Eisele,  explain 
joint  property  as  separate  property  even  according  j 
to  Roman  law.  Without  venturing  to  express  an 
opinion  on  Roman  law,  the  statement  of  Unger  seems 
convincing  that  there  was  ail  evolution  in  "the  law. 
He  writes  (**  Jahrbuch  fur  Dogmatik,”  xxii.  2S9): 

“A  twofold  point  of  view  is  possible:  either  theoretically 
divided  property  and  divided  security,  or  joint  property  and 
joint  security.  In  the  first,  case,  it  is  assumed  that  there  are 
several  joint  proprietors  pro  indiviso;  in  the  latter  case,  that 
all  together  as  one  (unius  loco)  have  property  in  the  thing. 
The  first  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  older  Roman  law,  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  later  Roman  law  and  of  modern  law,  so  far 
as  it  recognizes  suretyship  in  cases  of  joint  property.” 

A  similar  evolution  took  place  in  Talmudic  law. 
The  Palestinian  Ilalakah  takes  the  point  of  view 
that  the  joint  proprietor,  particularly  of  indivisible 
things,  has  a  theoretical  share  in  the  article.  It  con¬ 
siders  division  as  a  purchase  or  an  exchange.  In 
the  later  Babylonian  Halakah  (through  Raba)  the 
joint  proprietor  is  looked  upon  as  sole  proprietor 
who  after  the  division  receives  his  original  property. 

It  did  not  assume  in  joint  property,  consisting  of 
many  similar  units,  that  each  unit  was  joint  prop¬ 
erty  and  had  to  be  divided — division  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  division  of  right  are  the  same — but  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  one-half  of  the  bulk  belonged  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other,  and  each  one 
while  using  the  joint  property  was  presumed  to  be 
using  his  own  property,  and  on  division  received 
what  was  always  his  property  (Tos.  Git.  48a). 

The  difference  between  the  views  of  the  deciders 
of  the  responsa  and  the  older  authorities  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  because  the  former  say  that  in  the 


case  of  indivisible  joint  estate,  the  vow  of  the  joint 
proprietor  lias  no  force  because  they  have  assumed 
the  obligation  that  one  may  use  the  share  of  the 
other;  but.,  according  to  the  older  conception,  the 
partnership  relation  contains  no  such  idea  of  obliga¬ 
tion  and  can  be  ended  at  any  moment.  This  is  the 
idea  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

The  concept  Bererah  is  known  in  French  law. 
Goppcrt  (ib.  pp;  64,  65)  states:  “In  French  law,  the 
essence  of  the  division  of  joint  property  did  not  con¬ 
sist  in  a  mutual  changeable  contract,  but  rather  in 
an  aeie  determ inat if,  by  which  it  was  established 
what  portion  of  the  joint  property  the  joint  heir 
really  inherited,  from  which  arose  the  legal  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  property  which  fell  to  his  share  at  the 
division  was  deemed  to  have  been  his  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  remarkable  coincidence!  There  being 
no  inherent,  contradiction  in  the  concept  Bererah, 
the  Babylonian  Halakah,  modifying  the  older  view, 
established  the  compromise  that  in  Biblical  com¬ 
mands  the  principle  En  Bererah  is  followed,  and 
in  rabbinical  commands  Yesli  Bererah.  But  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  of  the  dicta 
of  the  Tannaim  contains  innumerable  contradictions, 
and  is  a  shoreless  ocean  in  which  the  commentator  is 
lost.  By  distinguishing  between  the  Palestinian 
Halakah  and  the  Babylonian,  it  is  believed  that  the 
matter  has  been  made  clear. 

Bibliography  :  R.  Nissim  to  Ned.  45b;  Solomon  Lurin,  in  In's 
work  Tam  Shcl  Shclomoh  to  B.  K.  31,  pp.  34-40,  Sdilkow, 
1830.  At  the  end  be  enumerates  ‘thirty  cases  refer  rim:  to 
Bererah  ancl  arranges  them  in  four  classes,  it,  Judah  Benja¬ 
min  Rapoport,  in  his  work  Simlat  Benjamin ,  pp.  23-27, 
Dyhernfurth,  1750,  criticizes  Luria*s disquisition.  It.  Isaac Lnm- 
pronti,  in  his  work,  Paliad  Yizljak ,  Venice,  1749,  s.v.,  enumer¬ 
ates  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  also 
refers  to  the  literature  of  the  responsa.  R.  Baruch  Benedict 
Goitein,  in  Kcsc.f  NiJthar,  Lemberg,  1807,  classifies  and  dis¬ 
cusses  most  of  the  passages  together  with  the  codes  of  Nai¬ 
rn  on  ides  and  Shulhan  Llru/,%  and  he  finally  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  Bererah.  R.  Abraham  Tiktin  wrote  a  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  this  subject  in  his  hook  Pet  ah  ha-Banit , 
PP.  10b-22a.  Dyhernfurth,  820;  he  goes  into  detailed  discussion 
and  attempts  to  solve  numerous  contradictions  by  pilpulistic 
methods  of  argument,  R.  Jacob  Zebi  Jollesch,  in  his  hook 
Mdo  ha-Ito'im ,  Warsaw,  1880,  lias  gathered  all  the  material 
and  lias  mentioned  the  various  rabbis  that  adopted  the  princi¬ 
ple  Yesli  Bererah  and  those  that  adopted  the  principle 
En  Bererah.  Aryeh  Low,  the  author  of  SUa'amt  Artich , 
Bnmn,  1,9,,  treats  of  Bererah  in  numbers  89  to  93,  pp.  07-70; 
finally  1L  Elijah  Wilnn,  on  Orah  Hawjtm ,  413, 1,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  various  views  concerning  Bererah. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  above-named  commentators  and 
authors  of  responsa  who  suggests  the  difference  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Bererah  between  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (I  orch  Dc'ah,  331,  27);  J [onatsschrift,  1809,  pp.  309- 
377;  Auerbach,  Das  Jlidischc  OhU(jationcnrccht,  Berlin, 
1870,  pp.  529  et  seq.,  1900,  p.  50,  note  1  (note  2,  ib.,  must  be 
corrected  according  to  the  above  views).  The  lexicons  of 
the  Talmud  (s.v.)  of  Levy,  Kohut,  and  Jastrow. 

$R.  M.  S.  Z. 

BERESHIT.  See  Genesis. 

BERESHIT  RABBAH  (called  also  by  the  an¬ 
cients  Bereshit  derabbi  Osha‘yah  [Hosha‘yah] , 
Bereshit  rabbah  derabbi  Oshaya  [Hoshayiah], 
Bereshit  derabbi  Hosha‘yah  rabba,  Baraita 
derabbi  Osha‘ya):  Expository  Midrash  to  the  first 
hook  of  the  Pentateuch,  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
amora  Iloshaiah,  commonly  Oslnt/yah,  who  flourished 
in  the  third  century  in  Palestine.  The  Mid  rash 
forms  a  haggadic  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Midrashic 
exegesis  demanded  by  that  age.  In  a  continuous 
sequence,  broken  only  toward  "the  end,  the  Biblical 
text  is  expounded  verse  for  verse,  often  word  for 
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word;  only  genealogic  passages,  and  such  as  fur¬ 
nish  no  material  for  exposition  (as  the  reiterated  ac¬ 
count  of  Abraham's  servant  in  Gen.  xxiv.  35-48), 
arc  omitted. 

The  Bcrcsliit  Rabbah  contains  many  simple  ex¬ 
planations  of  words  and  sentences,  often  in  the  Ara¬ 
maic  language,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  youth; 
and  also  the  most  varied  liaggadic  expositions  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  syna- 
Its  gogues  and  schools.  According  to 
Simplicity  the  material  or  the  sources  at  the  dis¬ 
and  posal  of  the  editor  of  the  Midrash,  he 
Sublimity,  has  strung  together  various  longer  or 
shorter  explanations  and  liaggadic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  successive  passages,  sometimes 
anonymously,  sometimes  citing  the  author.  Again, 
he  adds  to  the  running  commentary  longer  liaggadic 
disquisitions  or  narratives,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  verse  in  question,  or  with  one  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  it— a  method  not  unusual  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  in  other  Midrasliim.  The  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  on  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
naturally  furnished  especially  rich  material  for  this 
mode  of  exegesis.  Whole  sections  are  devoted  to 
comments  upon  one  or  two  verses  of  the  text.  Many 
references  to  contemporary  philosophical  thought 
are  made  with  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  opinions 
of  the  heretics.  References  to  contemporaneous  con¬ 
ditions  and  historical  events  also  occur;  indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Midrash  to  view  the  personages 
and  conditions  of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  history.  Though  the  stories  embraced 
in  Genesis  furnished  little  occasion  for  comments  on 
legal  topics,  Bereshit  Rabbah  contains  a  few  short 
lialakic  sentences  and  quotations  taken  from  the 
Mishnah  and  other  sources.  This  Midrash  is  emi¬ 
nently  rich  in  sublime  thoughts  and  finely  worded 
sentences,  in  all  kinds  of  parables,  in  foreign  words, 
especially  Greek,  used  freely  and  intentionally  for 
the  sake  of  elegance  of  diction.  Some  Greek  words, 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  Jewish  literature,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  (e.fj.,  T'6'HJIp, 
novdvAOC ,  section  i.  in  ‘Aruk  and  MSS.  ; 

'E?tfvdep67ro?ug1  section  xli.  (xlii.)in  ‘Aruk,  corrupted 
in  editions). 

This  extensive  and  important  Midrash,  which 
forms  a  complete  commentary  on  Genesis,  and  ex¬ 
emplifies  all  points  of  Midrashic  exegesis,  is  divided 
into  parashiyot  (sections,  chapters); 

Form.  and  derives  its  peculiar  character  from 
the  proems  which  head  these  sections ; 
it  is  by  these  means  distinguished  from  the  tannaitic 
Midrasliim  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  such 
as  Mekilta,  Sifra,  and  Sifrc.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Bereshit  Rabbah  is  headed  by  the  first  verse  of  the 
passage  to  be  explained,  and  is  introduced,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  one  or  more  prefatory  remarks  starting 
from  a  verse  taken  from  another  Biblical  passage  as 
text— generally  from  the  Hagiograplia.  By  various 
explanations  of  these  texts  a  transition  is  effected  to 
the  exposition  of  the  particular  verse  of  Genesis 
heading  the  parashah.  There  are  in  the  Bereshit 
Rabbah  (i.-xevi.)  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  of 
these  passages.  A  part  of  them — about  seventy — 
are  cited  with  the  name  of  the  haggadists  with  whom 
they  originated  or  whose  explanation  of  the  verse  in 


question  was  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  para- 
sliah  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah:  as  in  section  i.  the  six 
prefatory  passages  of  R.  Osha'yali,  R.  Huna  in  the 
name  of  Bar  Kappara,  R,  Judah  b.  Simon,  R.  Isaac, 
R,  Joshua  of  Siknin,  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  and 
R.  Tanliuma. 

The  greater  number  of  these  passages  are  anony¬ 
mous  and  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
author  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah ;  they 
In-  begin  with  the  verse  of  the  text,  which 

troductory  very  often  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Passages,  proem  without  any  formula  of  intro¬ 
duction — more  frequently  so  in  the 
best  manuscripts  than  in  the  editions.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  prefatory  passages  is  as  various  as  their 
executiou  and  their  extent.  In  some  only  the  intro¬ 
ductory  text  is  given,  its  application  to  the  verse  of 
Genesis  to  be  expounded  being  self-evident  or  being 
left  to  a  later  working  out.  The  single  prefaces,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number,  contain  explanations 
of  their  text  which  refer  entirely  or  in  its  last  part 
to  the  verse  or  passage  of  Genesis  to  be  expounded 
in  that  parashah.  The  composite  introductions  con¬ 
sist  of  different  expositions  of  the  same  Biblical 
verse,  by  different  haggadists,  strung  together  in 
various  ways,  but  always  arranged  so  that  the  last 
exposition — the  last  link  of  the  introduction — leads 
to  the  exposition  of  the  passage  of  Genesis,  with  the 
first  verse  of  which  the  introductions  often  close. 
For  these  introductions,  which  are  often  quite 
lengthy,  the  material  for  the  several  expositions  was 
ready  at  hand.  The  original  work  on  these  passages 
consisted  principally  in  the  combining  and  grouping 
of  the  several  sentences  and  expositions  into  a  coor¬ 
dinate  whole,  always  so  arranged  that  the  last  mem¬ 
ber  forms  the  actual  introduction  to  the  exposition 
of  the  parashah.  Definitely  characterized  as  they 
are  in  their  beginning  by  these  introductions,  the 
parashiyot  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  have  no  formal 
ending,  although  several  show  a  transition  to  the 
Biblical  passage  that  is  expounded  in  the  following 
parashah. 

In  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  editions,  the  pa¬ 
rashiyot  are  consecutively  numbered ;  in  very  many 
quotations  in  the  ‘  Aruk  the  passage  of 
Thie  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  is  mentioned  by 

Principle  the  number  of  the  parashah.  The 
of  Division,  total  number  of  the  parashiyot,  both  in 
the  manuscripts  and  in  the  editions,  va¬ 
ries  from  97  to  101.  Nearly  all  the  manuscripts,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  the  editions,  agree  in  counting  96  chap¬ 
ters,  up  to  the  exposition  on  Gen.  xlvii.  28  et  seq. 
inclusive  (beginning  of  the  pericope  Way  eh  i  ) ;  and  to 
this  point  the  best  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  ‘Aruk 
and  Yalkut,  differ  only  in  a  few  parashiyot  from  the 
division  of  the  chapters  in  the  editions.  Hence  the 
counting  by  chapters  or  sections  is  to  be  considered 
much  older  than  lias  been  assumed.  The  principle 
of  division  followed  in  the  parashiyot  of  the  Bereshit 
Rabbah  was  evidently  that  of  the  Biblical  text  itself 
as  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  this  Mid- 
rash,  in  accordance  with  the  “open ”  (TYimnS)  and 
“  closed  ”  (moiriD)  paragraphs  of  Genesis.  There  are 
separate  parashiyot  in  the  Midrash  to  almost  all 
these  sections  as  they  are  still  found  in  Genesis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  genealogical  passages.  But 
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there  are  parashiyot  that  bear  evidences  of  relation 
to  t-lie  pcricopcs  (“  sedarim  ”)  of  the  Palestinian  trien¬ 
nial  cycle,  and  a  careful  investigation  of  these  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  arrangement  of  sedarim 
different  from  that  heretofore  known  from  old  regis¬ 
ters.  However,  there  are  parashiyot,  as  mentioned 
above,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  Midrash, 
in  which  only  one  or  a  few  verses  at  a  time  arc  ex¬ 
pounded.  The  sedarim  of  the  customary  one-year 
cycle  are  not  regarded  at  all  in  the  divisions  of  the 
Bereshit  Rabbah,  neither  are  they  marked  in  the  best 
manuscripts  or  in  the  edit  to  prineeps  of  the  Midrasli; 
the  parashiyot,  therefore,  can  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
subdivisions  of  the  sedarim,  as  which  they  appear 
in  later  editions  of  this  Midrasli. 

Far  more  difficult  than  any  question  concerning 
the  outward  form  of  the  Bereshit  Kabbah  is  that  of 
deciding*  how  much  of  its  present  con- 
Material.  tents  is  original  material  included  in  it, 
and  how  much  of  later  addition.  The 
parashiyot  formed  the  framework  that  was  to  con¬ 
tain  the  exposition  of  a  number  of  Biblical  verses  in 
continuous  succession. 

But  with  the  notoriously  loose  construction  of  the 
liaggadic  exegesis  it  became  easy  to  string  together, 
on  every  verse  or  part  of  a  verse,  a  number  of  ram¬ 
bling  comments ;  or  to  add  longer  or  shorter  liag- 
gadic  passages,  stories,  etc.,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  exposition  of  the  text.  This  process  of 
accretion  took  place  quite  spontaneously  in  the 
Bereshit  Kabbah,  as  in  the  other  works  of  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Miclrashic  literature ;  between  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  tlie  completion  of  these  works — if  ever  they 
were  completed — along  period  elapsed  during  which 
there  was  much  addition  and  collection. 

The  tradition  that  B.  Hoshawali  is  the  author  of 
the  Bereshit  Kabbah  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 
began  the  work,  in  the  form  of  the  running  com¬ 
mentary  customary  in  tannaitic  times,  arranging  the 
exposition  on  Genesis  according  to  the  sequence  of 
the  verses,  and  furnishing  the  necessary  complement 
to  the  tannaitic  Midrashim  on  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  ascription  of  the  Mekilta  to  R. 
Ishmael  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  to  R  Johanan 
rests  on  a  similar  procedure.  Perhaps  the  comments 
on  Genesis  were  originally  divided  into  parashiyot 
that  corresponded  with  the  above-mentioned  sections 
of  the  text,  and  that  contained  the  beginnings  of  the 
simplest  introductions,  as  indeed  the  first  traces  of 
such  introductions  are  found  also  in  the  tannaitic 
Midrash.  But  the  embellishment  of  the  parashiyot 
with  numerous  artistic  introductions — -which  points 
to  a  combination  of  the  form  of  the  running  commen¬ 
tary  with  the  form  of  the  finished  homilies  follow¬ 
ing  the  type  of  the  Pesiktaand  Tanhuma  Midrashim 
—was  certainly  the  result  of  the  editing  of  the 
Bereshit  Kabbah  that  is  now  extant,  when  the  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  eollectiosn  and  traditions  of  the  liagga¬ 
dic  exegesis  of  the  period  of  the  Amoraim  was  taken 
up  in  the  Midrash,  and  the  Bereshit  Kabbah  was 
given  its  present  form,  if  not  its  present  bulk.  Per¬ 
haps  the  editor  made  use  also  of  different  collections 
on  the  several  parts  of  Genesis.  The  present  Ber¬ 
eshit  Kabbah  shows  a  singular  disproportion  between 
the  length  of  the  first  sklra  and  that  of  the  eleven 
others.  The  sidra  Bereshit  alone  comprises  twenty- 


nine  parashiyot,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  work.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Bereshit  Kabbah  is  a  combination  of  two  Mid¬ 
rashim  of  unequal  proportions;  and  that  the  twenty- 
nine  parashiyot  of  the  first  sidra— several  of  which 
expound  only  one  or  a  few  verses— constitute  the 
extant  or  incomplete  material  of  a  Bereshit  Kabbah 
that  was  laid  out  on  a  much  larger  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  scale  than  the  Midrash  to  the  other  sidrot? 

The  work  may  have  received  its  name,  “  Bereshit 
Rabbah,”  from  that  larger  Midrash  at  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  unless  that  designation  was 

Origin  of  originally  used  to  distinguish  this  Mid- 
Name.  rash  from  the  shorter  and  older  one, 
which  was  ascribed  to  R  Iloshayah. 
The  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  Midrasli  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  first  words,  “R.  Hoslia‘yah  rab- 
bali  began,”  etc.,  as  if  the  word  “rabbah  ”  belonged 
originally  to  the  name  of  the  amora,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  work,  “Bereshit  Kabbah,”  is  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  of  “Bereshit  derabbi  Hosliayali  rabbah,”  is  un¬ 
tenable  for  the  reason  that  in  the  best  manuscripts — 
and  in  a  very  old  quotation— the  name  “  R.  Hosha- 
yah”  stands  without  the  addition  “  rabbah  ”  in  the 
first  preface  at  the  beginning  of  the  Midrasli.  It 
would  be  singular  if  the  authorial  designation  had 
been  lost  and  yet  the  attribute  had  remained  in  the 
title  of  the  Midrasli. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the 
actual  editing  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah;  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  undertaken  not  much  later  than 
Date,  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  But 
even  then  the  text  was  probably  not 
finallj'  closed,  for  longer  or  shorter  passages  could 
always  be  added,  the  number  of  prefatory  passages 
to  a  parasliah  be  increased,  and  those  existing  be 
enlarged  by  accretion.  Thus,  beginning  with  the 
sidra  Way ishlah,  extensive  passages  are  found  that 
bear  the  marks  of  the  later  Haggadah,  and  have 
points  of  connection  with  the  Tanhuma  homilies. 
The  passages  were  probably  added  at  an  early  date, 
since  they  are  not  entirely  missing  in  the  older  man¬ 
uscripts,  which  are  free  from  many  other  additions 
and  glosses  that  are  found  in  the  present  editions. 
In  the  concluding  chapters  the  Bereshit.  Rabbah 
seems  to  have  remained  defective.  In  the  parashiyot 
of  the  sidra  Wayiggash  the  comment  is  no  longer 
carried  out  verse  by  verse ;  the  last  parasliah  of  this 
pericope,  as  well  as  the  first  of  the  sidra  Wayehi, 
is  probably  drawn  from  Tanhuma  homilies;  die 
comment  to  the  whole  48th  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
missing  in  all  the  manuscripts  (with  one  exception), 
and  to  verses  1-14 in  the  editions;  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  this  sidra,  the  comment  on  Jacob’s  blessing 
(Gen.  xlix.),  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts— with  the 
above-mentioned  exceptions— in  a  revision  showing 
later  additions,  a  revision  that  was  also  used  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Tanhuma  Midrash  edited  by  Buber. 

The  best  manuscript  of  the  Bereshit  Rabbah  is 
found  in  the  Codex  Add.  27,169  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  London ;  it  was  used  for  the  critical  edition 
issued  by  J.  Theodor. 

On  this  and  other  manuscripts  compare:  J.  Theo¬ 
dor,  “Dor  Midrash  Bereshit  Rabbah,”  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  xxx vii.  169  et  seq. ,  ih.  211  et  seq .,  4i>2  et  seq.  ; 
xxxviii.  9  et  seq. :  xxxix.  106  et  seq. ;  variants  of  the 
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Bereshit  Rabbah  in  ‘Aruk,  Yalkut,  and  MSS. ;  on  the 
division  into  chapters,  ib.  xxxix.  481. 

Oldest  editions:  Constantinople,  1512  (Midi*.  R.  on 
Pentateuch)  (Ber.  Rabbak),  Venice,  1567;  collective 
editions  on  Pent,  and  Meg.,  Venice,  1545;  CracOw, 
1587 ;  Salonica  (1544?),  1594. 

Oldest  commentaries:  Commentary  ascribed  to 
Rashi  (appeared  first  in  the  Venice  ed.,  1567;  com¬ 
pare  Epstein,  in  “Magazin  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des 
Judenthums,”  1887,  pp.  1  et  seq.);  commentary  by 
R.  Naphtali  Herz  b.  R.  Menahem,  Cracow,  1569 ;  com¬ 
mentary  by  Ashkenazi  Baerman  b.  Naphtali  ha- 
Ko  hen  (appeared  first  in  the  Cracow  ed.,  1587);  com¬ 
mentary  “  Ye  fell  To’ar,  77  by  Samuel  Yafe  Ashkenazi, 
Venice,  1597 ;  Prague,  1689 ;  Fiirth,  1692 ;  more  recent 
valuable  commentaries  by  Wolf  Einliorn,  David 
Luria,  Sam.  Straschun,  and  others  in  the  Wilnaed.  of 
the  Midrasli.  Compare  further,  for  editions  and  com¬ 
mentaries,  Steinsclmeider,  “Cat.  Bodl.77  No.  3753  et 
seq. ;  Jellinek,  “  Ku  litres  lia-Maggid,”  1878,  pp.  7 
et  seq.,  11  et  seq . ;  “Kuntres  Taryag,”  1878,  pp.  47  et 
seq.;  “Kuntres  ha-Rambam,77  1878,  pp.  23  et  seq.; 
Benjacob,  “  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  ”  1880,  pp.  301  et  seq. 

Translation:  German  by  Aug.  Wunsche,  Leipsic, 


1881. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  V.  lsted.,  1832,  pp.  173  etseq.,  254  et 
seq.;  Rapoporfc,  Ere k  MilUn ,  1852,  pp.  171  et  seq.;  Frankel, 
Mcbo  ha-Ycrushalmi ,  1870,  pp.  51b  et  seq.;  Friedmann,  in 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  Mekilta ,  1870,  pp.  Ixxv.  et  seq.; 
j.  Theodor,  Zur  Composition  cler  Agadischen  Homilien ,  in 
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des  Ber c$1  dt  JRabbah,  1882;  H.  L.  Strack,  article  Midrash , 
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seq.;  Weiss,  Dor,  1883,  iii.  252  et  seq.;  1887,  iv.  22,  208  efc  seq.; 
J.  Theodor,  Die  Miclraschim  zum  Pentateuch  unci  cler 
PaUistinensischc  Dreijdhrigc  Cyclus ,  in  Monatsschrift, 
1885-87;  Ph.  Bloch,  Stuclicn  zur  Aggada,  in  Monats- 
schrift ,  18S5,  pp.  10(5  et  seq.;  Winter  and  Wunsche,  DieJiicl. 
Litteratur  sc  it.  Ahschluss  clcs  Kan  on  s,  1894,  i.  485  ct  seq., 
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,T.  SR.  J-  T. 

BEREZA  (Cartuskaya  Bereza)  :  Town  in  the 
■district  of  Pruszhany,  government  of  Grodno,  Rus¬ 
sia;  situated  on  the  river  Jazelda,  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bobruisk.  The  Jewish 
population  in  1890  was  850,  out  of  a  total  of  2,625. 

Jews  first  settled  in  Bereza  in  1629,  as  is  evident 
from  a  document  registered  by  Solomon  Michaile- 
vich,  superintendent  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  at  the  city  hall  of  that  place,  April 
18,  1680.  Iu  this  document  Grand  Duke  Sapieha 
(1557-1633),  hetman  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
declares  to  his  officials  of  Bereza  and  to  his  heirs 
that,  as  lie  desires  that  Jews  shall  settle  in  Bereza, 
lie  grants  them  the  privilege  of  building  there  a 
house  of  prayer  where  they  can  hold  tlieir  divine  serv¬ 
ice  undisturbed.  They  shall  have  the  right  to 
build  houses  and  ornament  them  according  to  their 
desire,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  on  his  other  estates,  as  Roz- 
hana  and  Kosov,  All  these  rights  are  also  to  be 
granted  by  liis  heirs.  After  the  signature  of  Leon 
Sapieha  on  the  original  document  is  added  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  contents  in  the  handwriting  of  his  son, 
Cazimir  Leo  Sapieha  (1609-56). 

Bibliography:  Akty  Wilcnskoi  Archeografichcskni  Kom- 
missih  v.  142;  Rcgesty  i  mulpisu  No,  781;  Pamiatnaya 
Kniga  Grodncnskbi  Gubernii  na  1S90. 
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BEREZINO  :  Village  of  Russia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Minsk,  having  a  population  (1898)  of  1,900, 
almost  exclusively  Jews  (1,824).  About  25  per  cent 
of  them  are  artisans  and  laborers,  chiefly  loaders. 
Twenty -four  Jewish  families  are  engaged  in  garden¬ 
ing.  The  general  economic  condition  is  bad.  Upon 
the  introduction  (June  14,  1897)  of  the  government 
monopoly  in  the  wine  trade.  99  Jewish  families  were 
left  without  means  of  subsistence ;  155  families  de¬ 
pended  upon  charity  for  fuel ;  210  applied  in  1898 
for  charity  during  the  Passover  of  that  year;  and 
the  number  of  such  applicants  increases  annually. 

ii.  ii.  S.  J. 

BERG:  An  independent  duchy  until  1815;  at 
present  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  Jews 
settled  here  at  an  early  period.  In  1298  Count  Wil¬ 
helm  of  Berg  protected  them  against  the  hordes  led 
by  Rindfleisch.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death 
in  1349  many  were  killed  by  the  Flagellants.-  Many 
of  the  Jews  driven  from  Cologne  settled  in  Berg. 
The  rabbi  of  Cologne,  “  Pruno  Soeskind, 77  settled  at 
Deutz,  others  went  to  Siegburg,  and  still  others  to 
Mulheim-on-tlie-Ruhr.  A  synagogue  was  at  that 
time  organized  at  Deutz,  the  cemetery  being  outside 
of  the  “  Severinthor 77  of  Cologne  until  in  1629  the 
electoral  government  presented  to  the  Jews  a 
burial-place. 

Even  in  early  times  a  community  had  existed  at 
Siegburg,  which  paid  to  the  abbot  a  certain  sum  as 
protection  money  ( Geleitgcld ),  the  Jews  being  also 
required  to  take  part,  like  other  citizens,  in  guarding 
the  gates.  The  chief  of  the  community  acted  as  its 
judge,  only  criminal  cases  being  brought  before 
tlie  abbot.  The  Jews  of  Siegburg  were  slain  in  1287 
on  the  accusation  of  having  killed  a  boy,  Joban- 
neken,  who  was  afterward  canonized  by  the  Church. 
Often  to  their  detriment  the  Jews  of  Siegburg  aided 
the  archbishop  and  the  city  of  Cologne  with  money. 
In  1334  Archbishop  Walram  killed  Meyer  of  Sieg¬ 
burg  and  his  son  Joelman,  and  confiscated  their 
property. 

The  ghetto  and  synagogue  at  Miilheim  lay  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Jews  bury¬ 
ing  their  dead  at  first  in  the  cemetery  at  Cologne,  and 
afterward  at  Deutz.  Since  1774  they  have  had  a  ceme¬ 
tery  of  their  own.  The  settlement  at  Kaisers- 
werth  also  dates  back  to  an  early  period.  During 
the  “Soest  quarrel”  1,445  horsemen  from  Cleves  in¬ 
vaded  Miilheim  and  Deutz,  plundering  and  carrying 
off  the  richest  Jews.  About  1,400  Jews  of  Siegburg 
barely  escaped  annihilation,  a  gipsy  woman  having 
accused  them  of  a  murder.  Iu  15SS  the  community 
of  Deutz  suffered  by  fire.  In  1583  they  tied  before 
the  troops  of  Archbishop  Truchsess  von  Waldenburg 
(who  tried  to  regain  his  diocese,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed)  to  Cologne;  again,  in  1631, before  the 
Swedes,  and  were  temporarily  received  back  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  large  sums  of  money.  In  1665  some  stu¬ 
dents  plundered  the  J ewish  houses  in  Deutz.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Jews  of  Siegburg  were 
forced  to  entertain  troops  contrary  to  the  stipulations 
of  their  charter.  A  Jew,  David,  was  compelled  in 
1663  to  pay  the  regular  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  eight 
gold  guldens,  protection  money,  he  was  already  pay¬ 
ing.  The  community  of  Deutz  paid  one-seventh  of  all 
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the  taxes;  that  of  Miilheim,  as  much  as  any  one 
who  owned  three  “  morgen  ”  of  land.  Lazarus  van 
Geldern  became  court  factor  at  the  court  of  the 
principality  of  Jtilicli-Borg  in  1727.  In  1755  the  Jews 
suffered  by  a  violent  earthquake,  and  in  1784  by  the 
floods  of  the  Rhine,  during  which  the  synagogue 
was  destroyed.  A  new  synagogue  at  Deutz  was 
consecrated  in  1786,  and  one  at  Mullieim  two  years 
later.  On  the  advent  of  the  French  army  all  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jews,  such  as  poll- 
tax  and  protection  money,  were  abolished,  in  1808 
there  were  2.905  Jews  at  Diisseldorf,  1,264  at  Co¬ 
logne,  and  1,552  at  Cleves. 

Rabbi  Slisskind,  mentioned  above,  was  succeeded 
by  Vi  vis,  well  known  from  his  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  synod  of  Bingen,  under  Seligmann 
Bing  Oppenlieim,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Yivis  was  also  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Berg.  The  seat  of  the  district  rabbinate  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Deutz  to  Bonn  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  this  time  there  also  lived  at  Deutz  the  physicians 
Sander  (who  had  permission  to  visit  Cologne)  and 
Solomon  ben  Isaac  Joseph  (1560-1631).  The  latter’s 
son,  also  a  physician,  died  in  1657.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  physicians  Judah  Loeb  ben  Na¬ 
than  (died  1670),  Jacob  ben  David  (died  1688),  Jere¬ 
miah  ben  Solomon  of  Coblenz  (died  1688),  and  a 
woman  physician  named  Vogele  (died  1731)  lived  at 
Deutz,  as  well  as  the  scholars  Kossmann  Levi  of 
Essen,  and  Moser.  The  latter  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Rabbi  Judah  Maeliler  of  Cologne,  and  author  of 
several  works. 

Among  the  rabbis  of  Diisseldorf  may  be  mentioned 

Samson  Levi  Frolilicli  (1706-50),  ^lordecai  Halber- 

stadt  (17ol-63),  Jacob  Brandeis  (1769-74);  and 
Judah  Loeb  Scheuer  (1779-1821).  Isaac  Bonem 
Rappoport  was  district  rabbi.  Jacob  Ivopenhagen 
wrote  a  small  book  on  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  in 
1784. 


Bibliography  .*  Briscli,  in  Israelii,  1S79,  Nos.  1,  6-S  *  wecleii 
Gcsch.  dcr  Juden  in  Diisseldorf ,  pp.  80-82. 

'  A.  F. 


133,  135).  The  best  of  these  are  the  articles,  “Hash- 
’arat  ha-Nefesh  ”  (The  Immortality  of  the  Soul)  in 
vii.  3-12,  and  the  poem  “  ‘A1  Keber  Abi  ”  (On  the 
Grave  of  My  Father)  in  vii.  123.  He  translated  a 
few  of  Confucius'  sayings  into  Hebrew  from  the 
French. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  197;  Delitzsch, 

Zur  Gesch  ichtc  dcr  JUdischcn  Pocsic ,  p.  109. 

I.  Beb. 

BERGEL,  JOSEPH;  J udoeo- German  writer, 
probably  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Bin  Schon  Gottlich  Lied,”  a  religious 
poem.  It  seems  to  have  been  printed  at  Prague  in 
the  seventeenth  century  as  an  addition  to  the  poem 
“Judischer  Stamm”  by  Joseph  ben  Judah  Pleil- 
bronn. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  563. 

G*  I.  Beb. 

BERGEL  (BERGL),  JOSEPH;  Hungarian 
physician  and  author;  born  Sept.  2,  1802,  at  Pross- 
nitz,  died  1SS5  at  Kaposvar.  He  was  well  versed  in 
rabbinical  and  modern  Hebrew  literature,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  a  new  meter  into  Hebrew 
poetry  in  a  work  he  published  under  the  title  “Pirhe 
Leshon  4Eber”  (Hebrew  songs),  Gross- Kanizsa,  1873. 
In  the  German  language  he  wrote:  “Studien  iiber 
die  Naturwissenscliaftlichen  Kenntnisse  der  Talmu- 
disten,” Leipsic,  1880  ;  “Die  Eheverlialtnisse  der  Al- 
ten  J  uden  im  Vergleich  mit  den  Griechischen  und  Ro- 
mischen,”  ib.  1881 ;  “  Der  Ilimmel  und  Seine  Wunder, 
eine  Arcliiiologische  Studie  nach  Alten  Jiidisclien 
Mythografien,”  which  was  also  published  in  Leipsic 
in  the  same  year  under  the  title  “Mytholo^ie  der 

.AJLten.  Hebraer,”  1SS2.  His  most  important  \vorlc  is 

“DieMedizin  der  Talmudisten  ”  (Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
1885),  with  an  appendix  on  anthropology  as  it  is 
found  in  ancient  Hebrew  writings.  These  works 
are  not  very  profound,  but  they  bring  together  a 
certain  amount  of  useful  information.  Bergel  also 
wrote  “Gesehiclite  der  Juden  in  Ungarn,”  published 
in  1879  in  Hungarian  and  German, 


BERGAMO  :  City  in  northern  Italy.  Here,  as  in 
other  cities  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  republic,  the  right  of  residence  was  granted  to 
Jews,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  money-lending. 
Documents  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  dating  bade 
to  1479,  are  preserved  in  the  City  Library  and°in  the 
municipal  archives.  But  Jews  were  certainly  in 
Bergamo  before  that  time.  They  are  found  in  the 
large  neighboring  village,  Martinengo,  where  they 
could  own  land  and  houses  (“Archivio  di  Stato 
Veneto,  Senato, Terra,”  reg.  16,  carte  25).  In  1507  a 
decree  was  issued  compelling  Jews  to  wear  a  yellow 
girdle  or  a  red  hat.  Neither  in  Bergamo,  in  Marti¬ 
nengo,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  surrounding  places 
are  they  known  to  have  formed  a  congregation. 
They  may  have  had  a  synagogue  and  a  cemetery, 
but  no  traces  of  these  remain.  There  are  no  longer 
any  Jews  at  Bergamo. 

D-  "  V.  C. 

BERGEL,  JOSEPH ;  Neo-Hebraic  writer  of  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  teacher  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia.  In  1826  and 
1827,  he  published  some  articles  and  poems  in  the 
annual  “Bikkure  ha-Tt.tim”  (vi.  40,  50;  vii.  3,  123, 


jLiunivyi  ivpnisenes  jucaicon,  v.  I,  z; 
Kaysorlmg-,  Jddischc  Littcratur ,  p.  131;  Revue  Etudes 
Juices,  x.  266,  267 ;  Ha-Zefirah,  18S5,  No.  12. 

s-  '  P.  Wl. 


BERGEL,  YOM-TOB :  Merchant  and  com¬ 
munal  worker  of  Gibraltar;  born  in  1812;  died  at 
Gibraltar  Oct.  14,  1894.  He  was  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  and  most  respected  merchants  of  the  Gibraltar 
Jewish  community,  and  for  thirty  years  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Hebrew  community. 
He  rendered  many  communal  services ;  reorganized 
the  Hebrew  Poor  Fund  when  it  was  in  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  state;  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  estates  in  Gibraltar  acquired,  by  his  efforts,  val¬ 
uable  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  among 
his  coreligionists.  Bergel  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Commission,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Exchange  Committee,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Relief  Fund  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1865. 


Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Oct.  26, 1894. 

G.  L. 


BERGER,  EMILE  DE ;  Austrian  oculist  and 
medical  author;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  1,  1855.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
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From  1882  to  1887  he  was  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Gratz,  and  from  1890  to  1896  professor  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  at  Paris.  Berger,  who,  in  1882,  was  the 
inventor  of  an  ophthalmoscope  having  an  automatic 
action  of  two  Rekoss  disks,  won  the  Prix  Monty  on 
in  1888,  and  the  Prix  Remusat  in  1892,  for  researches 
in  this  line  of  work.  He  was  also  the  president  of 
the  ophthalmic  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1894. 

Berger  is  the  author  of :  “  Geliirn  und  Retina  del* 
Antliropoiden,  ”  1878 ;  “  Der  Hornhautspiegel,  ”  1886 ; 
“  Krankheitcu  der  Keilheinholile  und  des  Siebbein- 
laltyrintlies,  ”  1886;  “Beitriige  zur  Anatomie  des 
Auges,”  1887;  “  Chirurgie  des  Sinus  Sphenoidalis,  ” 
1890;  “Les  Maladies  des  Yeux  dans  Leurs  Rapports 
avec  la  Pathologic  Generate,  ”  1S92. 

Bibliography  :  Revue  Biblioqi'aphiques  des  Notabilites 

Franeaises  Contemporaincs,  iii. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BERGER,  ERNST:  Austrian  painter ;  brother 
of  the  oculist  Baron  Emile  Berger;  born  at  Vienna 
Jan.  3,  1857 ;  educated  at  the  gymnasium,  the  com¬ 
mercial  high  school,  and  in  1874  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts  of  his  native  town.  Though  intended  by  his 
father  for  a  commercial  career,  he  soon  turned  to  the 
study  of  painting.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eisenmenger  and  the  painter  Hans  Makart. 
Under  the  latter’s  direction  Berger  painted  the  pic¬ 
tures  “Fondaco  de’  Turchi  in  Venedig,”  exhibited 
at  the  Vienna  Kiinstlerhaus  in  1882;  “Burial  of 
Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Maelipelah  ” ;  and  44  Rebekah 
Leaving  Her  Father’s  House.”  Since  1882  Berger 
lias  lived  and  worked  in  Munich.  His  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  are  “Traum  vom  Jungbrunnen,”  1886. 

'\vliicli  obtained,  tlie  silver-  medal  at  tlie  Melbourne 

Exhibition,  and  44  Altvenetianische  Brunnenweihe,  ” 
1892. 

Berger  is  also  the  author  of  44  Beitriige  zur  Ent- 
wicklungs-Geschiclite  der  Maltechnik,”  1893-97; 
44  Katecliismus  der  Farbcnlehre,  ”  1898 ;  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  “Van  Eyck’s  Technik,”  in  “Zeit.  f  in*  Bildende 
Kunst,”  1895,  and  44  Pflege  der  Bilder  in  Gemiildegal- 
lerieu,”  in  “Kunst  fur  Alle,”  x.,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Allgcmcines  Kiinstlcrlcxikon ,  s.v. 

S. 

BERGER,  OSCAR:  German  electrotherapist 
and  medical  author;  born  at  Mimsterberg,  Silesia, 
Nov.  24;  1844;  died  at  Ober*Salzbrunn,  Silesia, 
July  19,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Breslau,  receiving  his  degree  as  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1867.  In  1869  he  engaged  in  practise 
as  a  physician  in  Breslau,  making  electrotherapy  his 
specialty.  In  1873  he  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Breslau,  being  the  first  at  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  lecture  on  nervous  diseases.  Five  years  later 
he  was  elected  assistant  professor.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  chief  consulting  physician  and  medical 
inspector  of  the  Breslau  poorhouse. 

Berger  made  a  special  study  of  neuralgia  of  the 
joints,  of  the  relation  of  neuralgia  to  diabetes  and 
nephritis,  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  of  the  geni¬ 
tals,  of  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  tabes,  and  (with 
Heidenheim)  of  hypnotism. 

A  very  prolific  writer,  he  contributed  many  articles 
on  neurology  and  electrotherapy  to  technical  jour¬ 
nals,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Neurolo- 


gisclies  Centralblatt.  ”  For  Eulenburg’s  “Encyklo- 
padie  der  Gesammten  Heilkunde”  he  also  wrote 
many  articles,  including  “Epilepsie,”  “  BescMfti- 
gungsneurosen,”  “Paralysis  Agitans,”  “Tetanie,” 
etc.  His  best-known  works  are  “Die  Lahmung 
des  Nervus  Tlioracieus  Longus,”  Breslau,  1873;  and 
“  Zur  Lokalisation  der  Corticalen  Sehsphare  beirn. 
Menschen,”  Breslau,  1885. 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Biograpliisclies  Lexikon ,  s.v.,Vienna, 

1884;  Pagel,  Bioyrapliischcs  Lcxikon,  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BERGER,  PHILIPPE  :  Christian  professor  of 

Hebrew ;  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lettres;  born  at  Beaucourt,  Haut-Rhin, 
September,  1846;  brother  of  Samuel  Berg&r.  Grad¬ 
uating  at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante  (now  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Paris),  and  sublibrarian  of  the  Insti- 
tut  de  France. 

Disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  Renan,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de 
France,  Berger  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Semitic  epigraphy,  for  which  his  friend  and  master 
had  a  predilection.  He  collaborated  in  the  redaction 
of  the  44  Corpus  Inscriptiomim  Semiticarum,  ”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Academie. 

Among  Berger’s  numerous  writings  two  are  of 
special  interest  for  Jewish  scholars:  (1)  “L’Ecriture 
des  Inscriptions  Semitiques,”  Paris,  1880;  and  (2) 
44  Essai  sur  la  Signification  Historique  des  Norns  des 
Patriarches  Hebreux,”  Paris,  1887. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  vi.  806. 

t.  I.  Br. 

BERGER,  SAMUEL:  French  professor  of 
Protestant  theology ;  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante,  Paris;  bom  at 
Beaucourt,  Haut-Rhin,  May  2,  1843;  brother  of 
Philippe  Berger.  He  attended  the  lectures  on  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  studied  theology  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  graduated. 
Among  Berger’s  writings  the  following  are  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  study  of  the  Bible :  (1)  44  La  Bible  au 
XVI.  Siecle;  Etude  sur  POrigine  de  la  Critique,” 
Paris,  1879;  (2)  “De  Glossariis  Biblicis  Quibusdam 
Medii  FBvi,”  Paris,  1879;  (3)  “La  Bible  Franeaise 
an  Moyen  Age ;  Etudes  sur  les  Anciennes  V ersions  de 
la  Bible  Ecrites  en  Prose  de  la  Langue  d’Oil,”  Paris, 
1884:  (4)  “Histoire  de  la  Vulgata,”  Paris,  1S93. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  vi.  306. 

t.  I.  Br. 

BERGSON,  MICHAEL:  Musician;  bom  in 
Warsaw  1818 ;  died  at  London  March  9,  1898.  He 
was  a  member  of  an  eminent  Jewish  family  of  War¬ 
saw,  with  which  city  he  always  preserved  connec¬ 
tion.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  pupil  of  Chopin, 
and  afterward  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he  became 
professor  and  later  on  principal  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  de  Musique.  Professor  Bergson  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  and  Italy ;  but  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  London. 
He  was,  as  a  pianist,  one  of  the  personal  inheritors 
of  the  Chopin  tradition;  but  he  also  attained  to  some 
distinction  as  a  composer,  many  of  his  productions 
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exhibiting  inventive  power,  taste,  and  charm.  He 
wrote  two  operas:  “Louisa  de  Montfort  and  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa.  ”  Among  his  many  hundreds  of  songs, 
the  “Two  Hearts,”  the  “Better  World,”  and  the 
“Serenade  Moresque,”  as  well  as  the  clever  piano¬ 
forte  sketch,  “A  Storm  on  the  Lagoons,”  were  very 
widely  known  and  admired.  His  more  technical 
productions,  too,  have  received  much  commenda¬ 
tion,  especially  the  “Douze  Grandes  Etudes,”  op. 
62,  and  the  “  Ecole  du  Mecanisme,”  op.  65.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  his  “Flute  Sonata,”  of  his 
“Concert  Symphonique,”  and  his  “Polonaise  Ile- 
ro'ique.  ”  One  of  his  best -known  pieces  is  the  “  Scena 
ed  Aria”  for  clarinet,  played  by  military  bands 
throughout  the  world. 

Bibliography :  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  TT  arid,  March 

r98- 

BERGTEEIL,  JONAS:  Pioneer  of  Natal, 
South  Africa;  born  in  England  about  1815;  died 
1902 ;  emigrated  to  South  Africa  about  1844,  at  a  time 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  scarcely 
known,  and  the  mode  of  living  extremely  primitive. 
Settling  among  the  Boers  as  a  farmer,  Bergtheil 
was  treated  by  them  with  religious  tolerance.  He 
served  in  their  government  as  a  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  from  1855  for  eleven  years,  being 
four  times  reelected  and  resigning  office  only  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1866.  During  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1847,  he  advocated,  unsuccessfully,  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  Cape;  then,  passing  to  Germany,  his 
arguments  were  more  successful,  and  he  took  with 
him  fortv  families,  who  founded  a  settlement  in 
“New  Germany,”  which  trained  some  excellent  col¬ 
onists.  Bergtheil  was  a  large  landowner  in  Cape 
Colony,  possessing  at  one  time  nearly  200,000  acres, 
when  land  was  estimated  at  the  rate  of  threepence 
an  acre. 

Returning  to  England  in  1866,  Bergtheil  identified 
himself  with  the  communal  institutions  in  London, 


and  the  World  of  Formation  (Yezirah),  the  third 
world,  that  of  the  angels.  It  is,  accordingly,  of  the 
purest  essence  and  without  admixture  of  matter. 

Bibliography:  Joel,  Die  Religionspliilosophic  dcs  Sohar , 
pp.  204,  278  et  scq. 


BERIT  MILAH.  See  Circumcision. 

BERKAMANI  or  BARKAMANI  (\DXDpnn) 
IBN  ABU  AL-HASAN  (called  Al-Isra’ili  a  1- 
Iskandari):  Physician  and  author;  lived  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
wrote  for  an  emir  (Mansur?)  a  treatise  on  hygiene 
in  ten  chapters,  called  in  the  preface:  n^NpD^X 

rpyn^x  rirw^x  rvooriE^x.  There  is  a  copy 

of  this  medical  work  in  manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Berlin,  and  Steinsclmeider  has  given  an 
exhaustive  description  of  it  in  his  “Catalogue.5 
Steinsclmeider  rejects  the  identification  of  Berkamani 
with  one  Jefet  b.  Said  of  the  twelfth  century; 
though  at  one  time  he  held  him  to  be  the  probable 
author  of  a  responsum  (rGV^n)  in  Codex  Peters¬ 
burg  625  (compare  Ncubauer,  “  Aus  der  Petersburger 
Bibliotliek,”  1866,  pp.  25,  118,  note  xxi.).  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  treatise  aa  as 
compiled  at  the  request  of  an  Alexandrian  states¬ 
man,  whose  name  is  conjectured  to  be  either  Al- 
Muhsin  or  Al-Mausur,  and  to  whose  personality  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  on  page  91b  of  the  manuscript.  .  The 
fact  that  he  mentions  no  earlier  author  than  Maimon- 
ides,  whom  he  calls  'OD1pSf>‘  ’DID  (Moses  of  Cor- 
dova),  makes  the  tentative  date,  above  given,  all  the 
more  probable.  It  would  seem  from  his  familiarity 
with  medical  literature  that  he  was  a  physician. 


Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Pnlcmischc  unci  Aiiologc- 
tischc  Litcmtur ,  pp.  90,  91,  note  2,  c.,  Leipsic,  ISn  ;  idem 
JJehr.  Bibl.  xxi.  84,  So;  idem,  Hcbr.  Vcbers.  p.  942,  note 
284:  Verzeichniss  der  Hcbraisehcn  Handschriftcn  L der 
Koniglichcn  Bibliothcli  zu  Berlin ],  ii.  102-104,  lm  ;  xiu. 
No.  250. 

a  G.  A.  Iv. 


BERKO,  JOSSELEWICZ.  See  Berek,  Jo- 


serving  as  warden  of  the  Bayswater  Synagogue  and 
as  president  of  the  Bayswater  Jewish  schools,  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  latter  in  1900. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Sept.  7, 1900. 


BERIAH :  1.  A  son  of  Asher,  representing, 
however,  not  an  individual,  but  a  clan  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  46).  A  member  of  the  clan  was 
called  a  Beriite  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  The  name  is  also 
found  in  the  genealogical  list,  I  Cliron.  vii.  30,  31. 

2.  A  clan  of  Benjamin  (I  Cliron.  viii.  13). 

3.  A  clan  of  Ephraim  (I  Cliron.  vii.  21-23).  The 
chronicler  here  adds  an  explanation  of  the  name, 
“because  it  went  evil  with  his  [father’s]  house.” 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  (Bertlieau,  Commen¬ 
tary,  ad  be.)  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  identical,  and  that 
Beriali  of  Benjamin  was  associated  with  Ephraim 
because  of  its  services  to  that  tribe. 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  Gerslion  line  (I  Cliron.  xxiii. 


BERIAH,  or  ‘OLAM  HA-BERIAH  (the 
World  of  Creation) :  Cabalistic  expression  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  four  celestial  worlds  of  the  Cabala,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  World  of  Emanation  (Azilut) 


selovicii. 

BERKOVITS,  LA  JOS  :  Hungarian  violinist; 
born  at  Budapest  in  1874.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  schools  and  finished  his  musical  education.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Music,  where  his  teachers  were  Jeno  Hubay  and 
David  Popper.  In  1895  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie 
entered  the  celebrated  Lamoureux  orchestra  as  first 
violinist,  in  which  capacity  he  made  a  tour  through 
Eu gland.  As  a  soloist  his  appearances  were  frequent 
and  invariably  successful,  In  1896  he  received  an 
engagement  in  the  royal  orchestra  of  the  opera  at 
Budapest,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  that  body  as 
well  as  of  the  well-known  Grunfeld  quartet. 


Bibliography: 

S. 


Pallas  Lcxilion ;  Pester  Lloyd,  1890. 

M. 


W. 


BERKOWICZ,  JOSEF :  Officer  in  the  Polish 
army ;  son  of  Colonel  Berek  (Berko).  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Kock,  in  1809,  in  which  his  father 
Avas  killed.  When  he  quitted  the  military  service  in 
1815,  he  aaris  appointed  forester  of  the  government 
forests  of  Troki,  and  in  1826  chief  forester  of  the 
district  of  Bielsk. 

During  the  Polisli  revolution  of  1830  BerkoAvicz 
served  under  General  Rozycky  as  chief  of  squadron 
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of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  -at  the  end  of  the  vai  he 
removed  to  BesauQon,  France.  Soon  after  lie  set¬ 
tled  permanently  in  England,  where  he  wrote  Ins 
novel  “  Stanislaus,  or  the  Polish  Lancer  in  the  Suite 
of  Napoleon  from  the  Island  of  Elba,”  which  was 
published  in  1840  by  liis  family  after  his  death, 
lie  left  two  sons,  Leon  and  Josef,  and  his  widow, 
who  returned  to  France,  where  she  died  in  poverty. 

[OGRAP1IY :  A.  Kraushar,  Biowalla  Bcrka  i  Jean  Sl/iin, 
’  in  Swiee,  1889;  s.  Orgelbrand,  Encyclopedia  Poiibzcchna, 
Warsaw,  1898,  ii.,  s.v.  „ 


II.  R. 


BERKOWITZ,  BENZION  JUDAH  BEN 
ELIAHU:  Russian  Hebrew  scholar ;  born  July  28, 
1808;  died  at  Wilna  May  11, 1879.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Till  gum  Onkelos:  (1)  “  ‘  Oteh  Or,”  AVilna  1843;  (21 
-Lehem  we-Simhih,”  2  vols.,ri.  I80O-00  ;  (3 1  P- 
fot  Senmlot,”  supplement  to  vol.  ii.,  id.  1874; 

•*  Abne  Zion,”  ib.  1877,  addenda  to  Nathan  Adler  s 
commentary  on  Onkelos. 

Bel'kowitz’s  contributions  to  the  study  of  tiie 
Onkelos  are  very  valuable,  their  merit  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  such  scholars  as  Berliner  and  other 
specialists  on  the  Targum.  He  also  contributed  to  , 
the  Hebrew  periodicals  “Pirlie  Zafon,  Ha-Ivai- 
mel,”  “Ozar  Hokmali,”  and  “  Ha-Maggid.  ” 

mui  ioGRvniY :  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisvacl,  p.  174;  ■Berliner, 
*rmnm »  iff;  H.  N.  Stelnsclmekler,  'IrWdna. 

L.  0. 

BERKOWITZ,  HENRY  :  Russian -English 

educator;  born  at  Warsaw  in  1816;  died  in  Graves¬ 
end  April  5. 1891.  He  came  to  London  in  1841,  and 
attracting  the  notice  of  Chief  Rabbi  Adler  lie  was 
made  a  member  of  tlie  hitter's  household.  He  after¬ 
ward  opened  a  school  at  Gravesend,  and  by  his  en- 
ero-v  and  zeal  gradually  obtained  for  it  an  established 
position  and  reputation.  Among  liis  scholars  were 
numbered  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
community.  Berkowitz  was  held  in  high  esteem  in 
non-Jewisli  circles  in  Gravesend,  made  friends  among 
all  classes  and  creeds,  and  local  honors  were  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  in  abundance,  among  them  that  ot 
justice  of  the  peace,  until,  in  1887,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Gravesend.  He  was  concerned  in  almost 
every  philanthropic  movement  of  the  town. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle,  April,  1S91. 

J.  L' 

BERKOWITZ,  HENRY:  American  rabbi; 
born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  tlie  Central  High  School  of  his  native 
city  at  Cornell  University,  and  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
Collco-e  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Berkowitz  lias  held  the 
position  of  rabbi  of  the  Slia‘are  Slmmayim  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  1883-88;  of  the  B’nm  Jeliuda 
congregation  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1888-9b;  and  of 
the  Rodepli  Shalom  congregation,  Philadelphia  Pa., 
since.  1892.  He  is  the  founder  and  chancellor  ot  tlie 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  since  1893,  _  one  ot 
the  board  of  governors  of  tlie  Hebrew  Union  Co  - 
lege,  and  a  member  of  tlie  publication  committee  of 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society.  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  first  or  pioneer  class  of  Jewish  ministers  that 
graduated  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College  The 
published  works  of  Berkowitz  are  as  follows: 


“Bible  Ethics,”  1883;  “First  Union  Hebrew  Read¬ 
er"  and  “Second  Union  Hebrew  Reader,  i88o; 
“Judaism  and  the  Social  Question,”  . 1888;  “The 
Pulpit  Message,”  1892;  “The  Open  Bible  1896- 
a  guide  to  a  choice  of  reading  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  taking  account  of  tlie  critical  standpoint; 

“  Kiddush :  Sabbath  Sentiment  in  tlie  Home,  illus¬ 
trated,  1898.  Berkowitz  has  contributed  many 
papers  to  various  Jewish  and  secular  journals. 

BERLIJN,  ANTON  (ARON  WOLF) :  Con¬ 
ductor  and  composer;  born  at  Amsterdam  May  21, 
1817;  died  there  Jan.  16,  1870.  He  wrote  nine 
operas,  seven  ballets,  an  oratorio  (“Moses  aut 
Nebo”)  a  symphony,  a  cantata,  a  mass,  severa 

overtures,  chamber-music,  etc.  Of  these  his  sym¬ 
phony,  performed  by  Spohr  at  Casscl,  18o7  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  bis  best.  work.  Berli jn  was  a  skilful,  con¬ 
trapuntist,  and  bis  compositions  are  distinguished 
by  grace  and  brilliancy,  though  their  popularity 
was  confined  principally  to  Holland. 

Dunns  bis  long  service  as  conductor  at  the  Royal 
Theater  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  held  in  high  regaid 
bv  the  king,  who  in  1860  bestowed  upon  him  the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  merit  of  the  king  of  Ho  - 
land  In  addition  to  this  he  received  the  gold  medal 
for  merit  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians  (1845),  and  simi¬ 
lar  decorations  from  the  kings  of  Denmark  (184o), 
Greece  (1846),  and  Sweden  (1848),  tlie  emperor  ot 
Austria  (1848),  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands 
(1858)  and  tlie  grand  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg  (IS  ) 

and  Nassau.  Berlijn  was  also  a  member  of  the  St. 

Cecilia  Society  of  Rome,  of  the  Archeological  So- 
ciety  of  Athens,  etc. 

mmioGRAPHY!  Baker,  Diet,  of  Musicians ,  New  York,  1900; 

B  Mendel,  Musikal inches  Konvcrsations-Lexikon .  ^ 

s. 

BERLIN  ;  Capital  of  Prussia  and  of  tlie  German 
empire.  Though  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year 
poog  it  was  an  unimportant  place  during  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  Jews 
there  during  that  period,  yet  there  is  enough  to 
show  that  they  shared  the  same  fate  as  their  eoie- 
lio-ionists  of  that  time  in  other  cities  and  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
“  Rciclis^riifin  ”  (countess  of  the  cmpiie)  Agnes 
presented  the  Jews  of  Berlin  to  the  magistrate. 
They  were  expelled  during  the  Black  Death,  an 
their  synagogue  was  given  to  a  Christian  citizen 
(1350);  but  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mid 
die  A<res  they  were  allowed  to  return  in  1354.  1  iey 

were  not,  however,  permitted  to  have  a  public  syn- 
aoporie,  but  had  to  couteut  themselves  fora  m»uber 
of  years  with  worshiping  in  private  houses.  There 
is  no  further  mention  of  the  Jews  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  loOfl i  the  Jev  s  of 
the'neighboring  Bernau  were  accused  of  desecrating 
the  host,  and  thirty-eight  of  them,  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  crime,  were  publicly  burned  hy  order 

of  the  elector  Joachim  I.  (July  19,  1510).  Only  wo 

accepted  baptism,  aud  these  were  beheaded,  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  at  the  stake  having  been  commuted 
to  this  as  “an  act  of  grace."  As  the  usual -  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  occurrences,  tlie  Jews  geneii  ■  }  . 

expelled  •  but  they  apparently  were  received  a0ai 
within  a  very  short  time,  for  in  tlie  fourth  decade 
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of  that  century  the  magistrate  again  complained  of 
them.  About  the  same  time,  the  court  Jew  Lippold, 
favorite  of  the  elector  Joachim  II.,  became  especially 
important,  he  having  been  entrusted  by  the  latter 
with  the  superintendence  of  all  Jewish  affairs. 
When  Joachim  died  suddenly  (1571),  his  successor, 
Johann  Georg,  accused  Lippold  of  having  murdered 
the  elector.  Lippold’s  admissions  on  the  rack,  and 
the  books  on  magic  found  in  his  possession,  furnished 
to  his  enemies  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  his  con¬ 
demnation  and  execution  (Jan.  28,  1578).  Again  an 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  followed. 

The  real  history  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Ber¬ 
lin  does  not  begin  until  the  year  1671.  When  the 
Jews  were  expelled  (1670)  from  Vienna,  under  Em¬ 
peror  Leopold  I.,  the  great  elector,  who  previously 
had  shown  his  unprejudiced  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  by  admitting  two  Jewish  students  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (see  Tobias  Mose- 
nides),  signified 
his  willingness 
to  receive  a 
number  of  Jew¬ 
ish  families  into 
his  dominions, 
and  ordered  his 
resident  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  Andreas 
Neumann,  to 
open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the 
Jews  of  that 
city.  The  edict 
of  admission 
was  published 
May  21, 

The  emigrants 
could  freely  en¬ 
gage  in  com¬ 
merce ;  but 
usury  was  for¬ 
bidden.  They  were  exempt  from  tolls  in  traveling, 
but  had  to  pay  a  yearly  protection  tax  of  eight  thalers 
per  family,  and  one  gold  florin  for  every  mar¬ 
riage.  In  civil  cases  they  were  to  be 
The  Great  judged  by  the  mayor,  in  criminal 

Elector,  cases  by  the  elector.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  have  a  public  syn¬ 
agogue.  These  privileges  were  at  first  granted  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  A  few  months  later  the 
Austrian  fugitives  arrived  at  Berlin  and  went  to 
their  quarters  near  the  city  walls.  As  the  court 
Jew  Israel  Aaron  was  afraid  of  the  competition  of 
the  immigrants,  he  succeeded  in  having  a  decree  is¬ 
sued,  Sept.  6,  1671,  under  which  no  Jews  would  be 
received  in  Berlin  except  after  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  financial  condition.  Instead  of  the 
anticipated  number  of  letters  of  protection,  one  com¬ 
mon  writ  of  privileges  was  issued  to  the  Veit  and 
Bless  families,  in  which  they  were  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  to  compete  with  Aaron.  That  day  (Sept. 
10,  1671)  is  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Berlin.  In  1672  a  cemetery  was  bought 
for  the  new  community,  and  in  1676  a  burial 
society  was  founded  under  the  name  “Gemiluss 
Chassodim.” 


The  fear  of  competition  forced  the  new  immigrants 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  influx  of  other 
Jews,  whom  they  attempted  to  keep  away  by 
threats  of  excommunication.  Though  they  were 
forbidden  to  put  this  measure  into  force,  the  author¬ 
ities  agreed  to  come  to  them  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  every  new  immigrant,  the  signers  to  such  a 
reference  being  then  held  responsible  for  the  person 
named.  This  measure  did  not  prevent  many  “  un- 
vergleitete  Juden  ”  (Jews  having  no  “Geleitsbrief,” 
or  residence  permit)  from  entering  Berlin  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  thus  furnishing  cause  for  endless  legislation 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg ;  and 
Privileges  the  evil  was  not  wholly  remedied  even 
Granted,  by  stringent  measures.  The  great 
elector  faithfully  kept  his  promise  to 
protect  the  Jews.  On  Jan.  3,  1676,  a  decree  was 
issued  in  which  occurred  the  following:  “die  Juden 
in  Berlin  in  ihren  Freyheiten  und  Privilegien  nicht  zu 

turbiren,  nocli 
zu  kranken,  son- 
dern  sie  viel- 
mchr  da  bey 
g e b ti r e n d  zu 
scliiitzcn  ”  (not. 
to  disturb  or 
worry  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  in  their 
grants  and  priv¬ 
ileges,  but  to 
protect  them 
properly).  But 
when,  nine  years 
later,  an  accuser, 
Bendix  Levi, 
rose  out  of  the 
midst  of  the 
Jews  t h  e  m  - 
selves,  making 
the  most  violent 
accusations 
against  them,  he  gained  the  car  of  the  great  elector, 
who  ordered  that  every  Jew  should  give  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  1,000  thalers  (Sept.  8,  1685). 

The  great  elector  died  in  1688,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  elector  Frederick  III.,  who  became  king  of 
Prussia  Jan.  18,  1701.  Even  in  swearing  to  the 
coronation  oath  the  council  brought  up  complaints 
against  the  Jews.  As  the  twenty  years  for  which 
the  privileges  of  1671  were  granted  were  drawing  to 
a  close,  Frederick  instituted  a  commission  to  examine 
the  letters  of  protection  (May,  1688),  before  which 
every  Jcav  had  to  appear,  and  to  receive  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  privileges  on  payment  of  a  certain  tax. 
Most  stringent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
“unvergleitete  Juden,”  but  all  to  no  avail.  A  spe¬ 
cial  commission  was  instituted  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  (Jan.  24,  1700).  The  number  of 
Jewish  families  for  the  whole  electorate  was  fixed 
at  fifty.  Instead  of  the  personal  protection-tax 
(eight  thalers),  the  whole  community  was  taxed  in  a 
yearly  sum  of  3,000  thalers;  and  a  poll-tax  was  in¬ 
stituted.  Another  decree  was  issued  (Dec.  7,  1700), 
which  revoked  the  poll-tax,  fixed  the  protection- 
money  at  1,000  ducats,  and  placed  some  restrictions 
upon  commerce.  At  the  request  of  the  shopkeepers’ 


Exterior  of  the  Old  Synagogue,  Berlin. 
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gild,  for  instance,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  keep  pub¬ 
lic  shops  and  stalls.  A  report  on  the  execution  of 
this  measure,  however,  says:  “1st  leyder  nicht  ein 
Buchstabc  von  dieser  heylsamen  Verordnung  in 
Acht  genommen  worden  ”  (Unfortunately  not  a  jot 
of  this  wholesome  measure  received  any  heed). 
Other  restrictions  followed.  Peddling  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  (Aug.  17,  1692),  and  now  also  living  in  vil¬ 
lages  (Oct.  16,  1706). 

Aversion  to  the  Jews  began  to  show  itself  also  in 
other  matters.  Franz  Wentzel  brought  forward  the 
accusation  that 
the  Jews  during 
the  (Alenu 
prayer  jumped  up 
and  spat  in  deri¬ 
sion  of  Jesus.  In 
consequence  a  se¬ 
vere  edict  was  is¬ 
sued  against  the 
prayer  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  year 
1700.  An  investi¬ 
gation  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  to  which 
delegates  of  the 
Jews  were  called, 
and  as  a  result 
there  was  issued, 

Aug.  28, 1703,  the 
“  Edict  wegen  des 
Judengebeths 
‘Alenu,  und  das 
sie  einige  Worte 
auslassen,  nicht 
ausspeyen,  nocli 
darbey  hinweg- 
springen  sollen  ” 

(Edict  concerning 
the  Jews’  prayer 
‘Alenu,  and  that 
they  shall  leave 
out  some  words, 
shall  not  spit  nor 
jump  up  during 
its  recital)..  This 
decree  was  often 
renewed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  it  the 
praver  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  to  be  said  in  the  synagogue  and  in  a 
loud  voice ;  and  a  Christian  official  was  appointed 
to  see  that  this  injunction  was  carried  out.  It  was 
only  after  many  years  that  the  degree 
‘Alenu  was  revoked,  at  the  instance  of  Moses 
Prayer.  Mendelssohn.  About  the  same  time  ap¬ 
peared  Johann  Andreas  Eisenmenger  s 
book,  “Das  Entdeckte  Judentlmni”  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1700).  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jews 
the  book  was  forbidden  by  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and 
continued  under  that  ban,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
objections  of  the  Prussian  king  Frederick  I.,  who 
thereupon  had  it  reprinted  at  Berlin  in  1711. 

In  1708  a  standing  commission  (which  had  charge 
of  Jewish  affairs  until  1750)  was  instituted,  the 
Jews  themselves  taking  only  a  very  small  part  in 


their  own  government.  The  “  elders  ”  —  most  of 
whom  were  chosen  by  the  community  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  though  some  were  nominated  for  life- 
supervised  mainly  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
Among  the  elders  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  Jost  Liebmann  and  Marcus  Magnus. 
Personal  enmity  between  these  two  grew  into  a 
communal  quarrel  which  divided  the  Jews  into  two 
camps  and  was  attended  with  dire  results.  Lieb¬ 
mann,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  widow  of 
Israel  Aaron,  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  latter 
in  his  position  at 
court  also,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  for¬ 
tune  b y  furnish¬ 
ing  diamonds. 
After  Aaron’s 
death  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  his 
w i d  o  w .  She 
gained  the  favor 
of  the  king,  who 
placed  her  in  a 
position  entirely 
independent  of  the 
J  e  w  i  s  h  commu¬ 
nity  ,  signifying  his 
esteem  by  present¬ 
ing  her  with  a 
gold  chain.  While, 
however,  the  Lieb¬ 
mann  family  en¬ 
joyed  the  favor  of 
the  king,  Magnus 
was  the  special 
favorite  of  the 
crown  prince.  The 
latent  disharmony 
between  the  two 
families  became 
apparent  at  a 
trifling  occurrence 
during  worship, 
Marcus  Magnus 
insisting  that  Lieb¬ 
mann  had  offended  him.  A  bitter  lawsuit  re¬ 
sulted  which  lasted  for  two  years,  and  was  ended 
onlv  by  a  royal  order  (May  7, 1710)  commanding  both 
parties,  under  pain  of  heavy  punishment,  to  meet 
henceforth  peacefully  and  quietly  (“  bey  \  ermeidung 
ernster  Bestraf ung  liinf iihro  f riedtlicli  und  ruhig  sich 
zu  begegnen”).  The  quarrel,  how- 
Family  ever,  soon  became  a  communal  matter, 

Quarrels .  occasion  for  dispute  being  found  in  the 
conditions  of  worship.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Jews  had  never  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  have  a  public  synagogue,  the  services  being 
held  in  private  houses.  ”  One  of  these  was  in  the  house 
of  Yeit  and  Riess.  But  Liebmann  also  insisted  on 
having  a  synagogue  and  a  bet  ha-midrasli  and  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law,  Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf,  was 
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appointed  rabbi.  In  1684  Liebmann’s  synagogue 
was  declared  to  be  tbe  only  official  one.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  synagogue  of  Veit  and  Eiess  continued,  and 
in  1694  was  even  officially  recognized.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  undesirable  consequences  of  such  a  split, 
and  more  especially  to  injure  Liebmamrs  widow, 
Marcus  Magnus  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
mon  public  synagogue.  The  widow  of  course  ob¬ 
jected;  but,  in  spite  of  her  protests  and  of  all  the 
quarrels  and  intrigues  of  both  parties,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  the  synagogue ;  and  the  corner-stone — in  a 
cavity  of  which  was  placed  a  prayer  for  the  royal 
family,  enclosed  in  a  small  copper  box — was  laid 
Iyar  3,  5472  (May  9,  171*2).  On  New-Year’s  Day, 
1714,  the  synagogue  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  his  court;  and  for  many 
years  thereafter 
it  was  considered 
the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  building  of 
its  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Under  the  new 
king.  Frederick 
William 

ternal  improve¬ 
ment  in  com¬ 
munal  affairs 
kept  pace  witli 
external  better¬ 
ment.  On  May 
20, 1714,  the  king 
issued  a  decree, 
for  which  the 
Jews  paid  8,000 
thalers,  revoking 
that  of  1700. 

The  Jews  were 
again  permitted 
to  keep  public 
shops  and  to  ask 
a  higher  rate  of 
interest ;  and  it 
was  made  easier 
for  them  to  en¬ 
gage  in  trade. 

Each  privilege  was  extended  to  the  first  child;  for 
the  second  and  third  a  certain  sum  had  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  parents.  The 
merchant  gild  protested  as  usual 

Under  against  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
Frederick  dition  of  the  Jews.  A  new  com- 
William  I.  mission,  which  was  instituted  Nov. 

29,  1717,  tried  to  introduce  some  re¬ 
strictions,  among  them  the  prohibition  against 
keeping  public  shops.  As  the  Jews  protested,  these 
restrictions  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  was  dissolved.  Thereupon  the  merchant 
gild  of  Berlin  revenged  itself  by  introducing  into  its 
by-laws  of  1716  the  following  malicious  paragraph: 
“Alldieweil  die  Kauffmannsguldeaus  ehrlichen  und 
redlichen  Lenten  zusammengesetzet,  also  soli  kein 
Jude,  strafbarer  Todt-sch  lager,  Gotteslllsterer,  Mor- 
der,  Dieb,  Ehebrecher,  Meineidiger,  oder  der  sonst 
mit  offentlichen  groben  Las  tern  und  Siinden  be- 
flecket  und  behaftet,  in  unserer  Guide  nicht  gelitten, 


sond  ern  da  von  giinzlich  ausgesclilossen  sein  und 
bleiben  ”  (Since  the  merchant  gild  is  composed  of 
honest,  upright  people,  therefore  no  Jew,  punishable 
homicide,  blasphemer,  murderer,  thief,  adulterer, 
perjurer,  or  any  oue  else  who  is  otherwise  spotted 
and  stained  with  manifest  heinous  vices  and  sins, 
shall  be  suffered  in  our  gild,  but  shall  be  and  remain 
entirely  excluded).  In  1721  a  curious  occurrence 
roused  the  especial  anger  of  the  king  against  the 
Jews.  In  that  year  the  purveyor  for  the  royal  mint, 
Levin  Veit,  who  had  been  considered  a  very  rich 
man,  died,  leaving  not  only  no  property  whatever, 
but  a  debt  of  100,000  thalers  to  the  royal  mint.  The 
king  held  the  whole  Jewish  community  of  Berlin 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  money,  and 
revenged  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  On  Aug. 

15  all  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  were 
summoned  to  the 
s  y nagogue, 
which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sol¬ 
diers,  and  were 
placed  under  the 
ban  by  the  offici¬ 
ating  rabbi,  Mi¬ 
chael  Hasid,  in 
presence  of  the 
court  preacher 
Jablonsky. 

On  March  16, 
1722  (and  in  a 
revised  form  on 
Feb.  18, 1728),  the 
new  “Aeltesten- 
reglement”  (Con¬ 
stitution  of  the 
Jewish  Com¬ 
munity)  was  is¬ 
sued,  which  was 
intended  to  do 
away  with  the 
evils  that  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  in 
the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  which,  in  order  to  be  brought  home  more 
thoroughly,  was  to  be  read  every  year  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Under  this  constitution  the  administration 
consisted  of  two  permanent  chief  elders,  five  elders, 
four  treasurers,  and  four  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
and  assistants;  new  officers  were  to  he  elected  every 
three  years  by  seven  men  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  community.  The  committee  were  to  meet  every 
week  in  the  room  of  the  elders,  and  to  keep  the  min¬ 
utes  of  their  proceedings;  resolutions,  passed  by 
them,  becoming  law  by  a  majority  vote.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  a  member  of  the  community  from  the 
Passover  was  made  dependent  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee;  the  ban  could  be  pronounced 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  rabbi;  and  both  of 
these  measures  were  to  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Jews’  commission.  The  elders  were  held  re¬ 
sponsible  with  their  own  money  for  the  proper  col¬ 
lection  of  the  taxes,  but  could  proceed  against  delin¬ 
quent  payers.  Every  year  the  entire  board  had  to 
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report  to  a  committee  of  five  chosen  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  The  college  of  rabbis  was  to  consist  of  a  chief 
rabbi,  with  the  title  p  n'3  3K,  a  vice-rabbi 

rP3),  and  t"’0  or  thl'ce  assessors.  Otlier  taxes 
lere  soon  added  to  the  existing  ones  °nPafn; 
shops,  and  calendar  money  for  the  Royal  bocietj 
of  Science,  and  marriage  licenses.  The  income 
from  the  last  was  paid  into  the  treasury  fiom 
which  enlisted  men  received  their  pay,  and  its 
amount  (4,800  thalers  a  year)  soon  became  a  perma¬ 
nent  tax  upon  the  whole  community.  A  new  decree 
was  contemplated  in  1727,  to  contain  various  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  and  commerce;  but  as  the  Jews 
protested  against  it,  it  was  abandoned.  Alter 
lengthy  discussions  with  them  there  appeared,  bep  . 

°9  °1730  the  ”  Generalprivilegium  und  Eeglement, 
wie  es  wegen  der  Juden  in  seiner  Koniglichen  Maje- 
stiitLanden  zu  lialten  ”  (General  privilege  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Jews  m  lusMa- 
iestv’s  dominions').  The  number  of  Jewish  families 
J  ‘  in  Berlin  was  limited  to  120,  but 

“General-  tliev  soon  numbered  180.  A  royal 
privi-  order  that  appeared  suddenly,  April 
legium,”  26.  1737,  commanded  the  families  in 
1730.  excess  to  depart ;  the  king  insisting  on 
the  measure  in  spite  of  all  the  protests 
of  the  unfortunate  ones  and  of  some  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  He  even  declared  that  he  would  rather  lose 
the  remaining  Jewish  families  together  with  their 
yearly  tax  of  20,000  thalers  than  permit  the  ruinous 
oppression  of  his  subjects. 

The  precarious  condition  of  the  Jews  appealed 
also  in  other  directions.  When  the  soldiers  com¬ 
plained  of  the  filthy  barracks  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  the  Jews  were  forced  to  give  up  to  them 
their  own  rented  houses  and  to  move  into  the  bar¬ 
racks  at  a  rental  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  authorities 
(Oct.,  1737).  In  the  same  year  the  electoral  cham¬ 
ber  passed  new  regulations  for  the  Jews  of  Beilin, 
which  contained  more  stringent  measures,  having 
in  view  the  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  community ;  the  death  of  Frederick  VV  lll- 
iam  I.  (May  31, 1740)  prevented  their  being  put  into 

execution.  .  ,  , 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  was  not  improved  undei 
his  successor.  Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86) ;  indeed, 
in  many  respects  it  grew  worse.  The  “  philosopher 
on  the  throne  ”  showed,  even  then,  that  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  liberal  view  of  the  world  is  not  a  sufficient 
protection  against  prejudice,  when  Jews  are  m  ques¬ 
tion  In  1747  he  limited  the  right  of  residence  to 
one  child  of  every  family,  and  decreed 
Frederick  that  every  Jew  who  became  bankrupt 
the  Great,  should  lose  his  right  to  protection 
An  attempt  to  determine  the  rights  ol 
the  Jews  in  general  was  undertaken  on  the  advice 
of  the  fiscal-general  TJhden.  The  Jews  were  divided 
into  “ordinary”  and  “  extraordinary  Jews.  I  he 
former  after  death  could  be  succeeded  m  their  rights 
and  privileges  by  tlieir  first-born  child  (either  son  or 
daughter);  the  remaining  children,  like  the  extiaoi- 
dinary  Jews  in  general,  enjoying  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  themselves  only,  and  being  prohibited 
from  registering  their  children.  A  law  was  passei 
embodying  these  conditions,  but  when  it  was  abou 
to  go  into  effect  (1750),  the  Jews,  dissatisfied  with 


ir  and  fearing  that  the  restrictions  therein  contained 
would  ruin  their  credit  with  other  countries,  prayed 
that  it  might  not  be  made  public;  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  published  until  six  years  later.  , 

In  order  to  stimulate  manufacturing  in  Ins  domin¬ 
ions,  Frederick  the  Great  tried  by  various  and  even 
forcible  means  to  press  the  Jews  into  the  industries. 

As  he  disliked  any  increase  of  the  Jews,  either  by 
birth  or  by  immigration,  lie  decreed  (Oct.  29,  175 1) 
that  no  -Tews  should  receive  new  privileges,  unless 
they  promised  to  start  factories.  On  the  same  con¬ 
dition  they  were  each  permitted  to  register  an  addi¬ 
tional  child.  In  general,  the  king  looked  upon  the 
Jews  merely  as  a  source  of  income,  and  imposed 
taxes  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  they  had  to 
furnish  silver  amounting  to  8,100  marks  a  year; 

and  the  protection-money  was  increased  from  lo.OUU 

to  25,000  thalers.  More  curious  still  was  the  so- 
called'  porcelain-tax,  which  obliged  every  Jew,  when 
applying  for  any  concession,  to  buy  a  certain  amount- 
of  porcelain  in  the  royal  porcelain-factory,  and  to 
sell  it  beyond  the  frontier.  As  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  was  very  large  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  goods,  such  transactions  involved  considerable 
loss  ~  The  king  was  especially  strict  in  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  communal  responsibility,  holding 
the  elders  pecuniarily  liable  for  any  theft  committed 
by  a  member  of  the  community.  The  first  ease  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  1769,  when  the  king  decided 
that  the  law  must  bo  upheld,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  elders  and  the  entreaty  of  the  directory - 
o-eneral  (“  Generaldirectorium  ”).  In  1784  this  com¬ 
munal  responsibility  of  the  elders  was  extended  to 
cases  of  bankruptcy  of  members  of  the  community. 
Tlius  the  philosophic  king  endeavored  by  extreme 
measures  to  turn  the  Jews  of  his  country  into 

*  While  these  medieval  measures  still  fettered  the 
Jews  externally,  a  movement  was  in  progress  that 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  was  to  change  their 
whole  life  and  character  and  to  prove  once  more  that 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  spiritual  influences  are 
more  potent  than  brute  force.  Their  regeneration 
came  through  German  literature,  which  at  that  time 
beo-an  to  flourish  anew.  In  spite  of  its  seclusion  the 
Jewish  erhetto  also  felt  the  breath  of  the  fresh  cur¬ 
rents  that  revivified  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 
Even  before  Mendelssohn,  Aaron  Salomon  Gum- 
pertz  appeared,  devoting  himself  to  the  sciences, 
and  being  one  of  the  first  Jews  to  receive  a  doctor  s 
decree  But  the  real  representative  of  tins  period 
is  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-86).  He  modestly  sought 
admission  at  the  gates  of  Beilin  as  a 
Moses  poor  “  Talmud  bahur  ”  and  witlim  a 
Mendels-  short  time  counted  the  whole  ot  the 
sohn.  cultivated  classes  of  Germany  among 
his  readers.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  together  with  the  regenerated  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  new  illu¬ 
mination.  Actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  David  Fried- 
lander  and  Isaac  Daniel  Itzig  founded  a 
under  the  name  DnjO  Ton.  and,  m  connecRon  '  Rb 
it,  a  Hebrew  printing-establishment  and  kook-stoie. 

German  Judaism  was  entirely  transformed  as  if 
bv  magic.  Not  so  long  before,  a  Jew  who  had  dai  ed 
to  trim  his  beard  had,  at  the  instigation  of  an 
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eminent  member  of  _  the  community,  been  commanded 
by  a  direct  order  of  the  cabinet  to  spare  liis  locks; 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Bleichroder  family  had 
been  driven  from  Berlin  because  a  German  book  had 
been  found  in  his  possession.  Now,  the  Jcavs  were 
in  the  front,  rank  of  the  promoters  of  German  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Berlin  physician  Marcus  IIekz  was  an 
eager  apostle  of  the  philosophy  of  his  teacher  Kant, 
with  whom  he  stood  in  close  personal  relations;  and 
the  lectures  on  physics,  which  he  delivered  at  his 
house,  were  attended  b}r  the  minister  Zedlitz,  and 
even  by  the  crown  prince.  The  salon  of  his  wife, 
Henriette  Ilerz,  became  the  center  of  attraction  for 
the  most  brilliant  people  of  Germany,  and  for  many 
of  those  of  other  continental  countries.  With  the 
increase  of  enthusiasm  for  German  culture,  the  indif¬ 
ference  to  and  neglect  of  the  religion  of  the  Fathers 
increased  also.  While  Mendelssohn  himself  and  his 
circle  still  clung  to  their  Judaism,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  movement,  the  younger 
Relaxation  generation  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
of  quickly  as  possible.  More  than  one- 
Discipline.  half  of  the  Berlin  community  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  baptized  within  a 
short  time.  The  elders  strove  in  vain  to  stem  this 
flight  from  Judaism  by  a  law,  which  they  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  having  passed,  to  the  effect  that  serv¬ 
ants  and  children  could  be  baptized  only  after  pro¬ 
ducing  the  certified  permission  of  their  masters  and 
parents  respectively,  and  that  strangers  must  be 
taken  to  their  native  places  for  the  ceremony. 

In  1792  the  Gesellscliaft  dcr  Freunde,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  “the  high-thinkingand  liberal  against  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  immorality,”  was  formed.  In  1799  ap¬ 
peared  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  “Very 
Reverend  Chief  Councilor  of  the  Consistory  and  Pro¬ 
vost  [Pi’obst]  Teller  at  Berlin  by  some  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  J ewish  religion,  ”  in  which  the  anonymous 
author  (David  Friedlander)  signified  willingness,  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  others,  to  be  baptized,  if 
they  would  not  be  obliged  thereby  to  believe  in  the 
specifically  Christian  dogmas.  Teller  cmphaticallj’ 
refused  his  request.  The  new  generation  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  lower  civic  status  of  the  Jcavs. 
Hence  all  its  efforts  Avere  united  against  the  old 
general  privilege,  and  in  favor  of  emancipation, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  within  the  reach 
of  the  JeAvs  when  Frederick  William  II.  came  to  the 
throne  (1786).  The  description  of  these  efforts  be¬ 
longs  to  the  history  of  the  Prussian  Jcavs.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mention  here  that  the  JeAvs  of  Berlin,  with 
David  Friedlander  at  their  head,  were  among  the 
pioneers  in  that  movement;  and  they  found  a  ready 
adA7ocate  of  their  efforts  in  the  prime  minister  Har- 
denberg,  avIio  came  into  office  June  6,  1810.  The 
edict  of  March  11,  1812,  conferred  citizenship  upon 
the  JeAvs  living  in  Prussia  and  enjo}'- 
Edict  ing  any  concessions,  and  made  them 
of  March  subject  to  mil itary  sendee.  On  March 
11,  1812.  18  the  JeAArs  sent  to  the  king  a  letter 
of  thanks  Avhich  Avas  signed  by  the 
elders  David  Hirsch,  Bendix,  Friedlander,  and 
Gumpertz. 

But  this  by  no  means  ended  the  struggle ;  for  even 
the  rights  previously  granted  were  either  curtailed 
or  revoked,  and  ncA\r  restrictions  were  introduced. 


In  spite  of  their  sacrifices  and  the  patriotism  dis- 
played  b}r  them  during  the  Avars  of  liberation,  the 
JeAvs  Avere  tliAvarted  in  various  ways.  A  strong  anti- 
JeAvish  movement  appeared  also  in  the  literature  of 
the  time.  In  1824  the  lieAvly  instituted  provincial 
estates  convened  and  took  up  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Jews,  the  estates  of  Brandenburg  and 
of  some  of  the  other  provinces  being  in  favor  of 
restricting  their  rights.  The  memorial  Avhich  the 
elders  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  re¬ 
ceived  no  ansAvcr.  Thus  all  efforts  had  again  to  be 
united  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  justice.  The  battle 
Avas  Avaged  more  or  less  successfully,  and  ended 
finally  in  favor  of  the  JeAvs,  Avhen  the  year  1848 
brought  the  proclamation  that  all  Prussians  were 
equal  before  the  law. 

During  those  years  of  conflict  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Jews  was  not  neglected.  In  1819  the  Yerein 
fur  Kulturuud  Wissenscliaft  der  Juden  was  founded 
by  Gans,  Moser,  and  Zunz,  Heine  also  belonging 
to  it.  The  periodical  of  the  society  appeared  in 
1823,  edited  by  Zunz.  But  the  society  was  dissolved 
in  the  folloAving  year,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
the  members;  audits  founder,  Gans,  together  with 
many  members,  soon  thereafter  renounced  Judaism. 

The  only  remnant  of  this  vain  attempt 
Striving  Avas  the  “Science of  Judaism,”  Avhich, 
After  represented  by  Zunz,  promised  a  rich 
Culture,  harvest  for  the  future.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  youth  in  accordance 
Avitli  the  new  spirit  received  especial  attention. 
Aside  from  the  free  school,  of  Avhich  Bendavid  be¬ 
came  the  director  in  1806, -a  private  school,  founded 
by  Bock,  was  continued  by  Jost  and  S.  Stern.  In 
1823  Zunz  presented  to  the  directors,  in  the  name  of 
the  Yerein  fur  Kultur  unci  Wissenscliaft  der  Juden, 
a  memorial  advocating  a  reform.  A  commission, 
including  Zunz,  Moser,  and  Bendavid,  Avas  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  communal 
school.  On  Oct.  3,  1825,  Avas  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  a  building  Avhich  on  Jan.  3  following  was  opened 
as  a  public  school  of  four  classes,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Zunz.  In  1835  a  school  for  girls  was  organ¬ 
ized  upon  similar  lines.  In  1856  a  religious  school 
Avas  founded.  Training-schools  for  teachers  were 
also  organized.  In  1840  a  seminary  for  teachers  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Zunz;  but  it  was 
closed  nine  years  later  by  the  elders.  In  1858  a 
training-school  for  teachers  Avas  established  under 
the  rectorship  of  Honvitz. 

Philanthropy  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
community.  In  1804  the  Brttderverein,  a  society  for 
the  relief  of  unmarried  merchants,  Avas  founded. 
Several  of  the  older  relief  societies  still  existed,  as 
that  for  dowries  (since  1721 ;  the  ugav  by-hiAvs  being 
drafted  by  Mendelssohn);  for  circumcision  (1715); 
for  sick  relief  (1703) ;  for  burial  (1672;  see  aboA^e); 
also  an  asylum  for  the  aged  (1828).  In  1838  the 
community  instituted  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  the  relief  given  to  the  poor,  who  had 
greatly  increased  since  1812.  In  1833  the  Barucli- 
Auerbacli  orphan  asylum  for  boys  Avas  founded ;  ten 
years  later  the  asylum  for  girls ;  in  1836  the  institute 
for  orphans  in  memory  of  Moses  Mendelssohn ;  and 
in  1858  the  hospital.  For  other  institutions  see  list 
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The  chief  place  in  the  inner  development  of  the 
community  is  occupied  by  the  struggle  for  ritual 
reform,  in  which  both  parties  engaged  with  great 
bitterness.  Shortly  after  the  edict  of  1812  Fried* 
l-inder  issued  a  pamphlet  demanding  reforms  in  the 
religious  services,  and  sent  it  to  the  king,  who  gave 
an  unfavorable  answer,  although  the  prime  minister 
Hardenberg  advocated  Friedlander’s  propositions. 
The  reforms  were  soon  carried  into  effect,  however; 
for  the  wealthy  Jacob  Herz  Beer  (the  father  of 
Meyerbeer)  organized  private  services  according  to 
the  new  principles,  at  which  Zunz  also  officiated  as 
preacher.  Israel  Jacobsohn,  the  former  president  of 
the  Westphalian  consistory,  imitating  Beer’s  exam* 


Synagogue  on  Oramenburgerstrasse,  Berlin, 

(From  a  photograph.) 


pie,  preached  himself,  and  confirmed  his  son  (Pente¬ 
cost,  1815).  But  in  1817  there  appeared  a  royal 
order  which,  falling  back  on  the  old  “  Generalprivi- 
legium,”  commanded  the  closing  of  private  syna¬ 
gogues.  As  the  public  synagogue 
Struggle  was  in  need  of  repair,  the  temple  of 
for  Reform.  Beer  was  designated  as  a  temporary 
synagogue.  The  Orthodox  members, 
headed  bv  their  rabbi,  Meyer  Simon  Weyl,  protested 
against  the  order,  and  continued  to  worship  in  the 
half-completed  synagogue.  The  government  now 
decreed  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  service  should  be 
followed  by  German  prayers  and  a  sermon  in  Ger¬ 
man;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  Orthodox  members 
a  new  royal  order  was  issued,  Dec.  9,  1823,  to  the 
effect  “that  the  religious  services  of  the  Jews  shall 


be  held  only  in  the  present  synagogue,  and  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customary  ritual,  without  the  least 
innovation  in  the  language  or  the  ceremonial,  the 
prayers  and  songs,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  custom.”  This  regulation  was  so  strictly 
carried  out  that  when  Babbi  Oettinger,  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  cemetery  in  1827,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  German,  the  police  saw  therein  a  forbidden 
innovation. 

Culture  societies  were  organized  in  1841  under  the 
direction  of  Siegmund  Stern,  whose  lectures  in  1845 
on  the  tasks  of  the  Judaism  of  that  time  again  stirred 
up  the  Reform  movement.  On  March  10,  1845,  a 
meeting  was  held  under  the  leadership  of  Stern  and 
A.  Bernstein,  which  resolved  “that  rabbinic  Ju¬ 
daism  is  on  the  whole  and  in  its  parts  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  scientific  convictions  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present  life.  ”  The  Genossenscliaf t  f iir 
Reform  des  Judenthums,  founded  in  1846,  organized 
services  under  the  leadership  of  its  rabbi,  Samuel 
Holdiieem.  These  were  held  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  (afterward  only  on  Sundays),  and  their 
chief  feature  was  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  present  (1902)  the  chief  community 
of  Berlin  supports,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Reform  pulpit,  five  chief  synagogues,  two  of  which 
observe  the  old  ritual  and  three  a  modernized  one. 

The  matter  of  securing  suitable  rabbis  was  an  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  one,  in  view  of  the  strong  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  obtaining  in  the  community.  This 
became  apparent  soon  after  the  death  of  Chief  Rabbi 
Hirscffel  Levin  in  1800;  these  differences  then  were 
so  great  that  no  chief  rabbi  could  be  agreed  upon. 
A  further  attempt  was  made 'to  fill  the  office,  in 
1842,  when  Zacliarias  Frankel  was  chosen.  As 
he,  however,  declined  the  appointment,  notwith¬ 
standing  certain  assurances  from  the  minister  Eich- 
liorn,  the  office  remained  vacant.  Hirschel  Levin 
was  succeeded  by  the  assistant  rabbi,  Meyer  Simon 
Weyl,  who  was  given  the  title  “  Yice-Oberlandes- 
Rabbiner.”  After  his  death  (1825)  Jacob  Joseph 
Oettinger  (until  1860)  and  Elhanan  Rosenstein  (until 
1866)  were  the  acting  rabbis,  Michael  Sachs  being 
associated  with  them  as  assistant  rabbi  after  Frankel 
had  refused  the  chief  rabbinate.  After  Sachs’s  death 
(1864)  the  controversy  again  broke  out.  Finally,  in 
1866  Joseph  Aub  was  chosen,  who  in  the  same  year 
i  consecrated  the  new  synagogue  and  introduced  a 
new  order  of  prayers.  In  1869  Abraham  Geiger  was 
chosen,  together  with  Ungerl eider  as  assistant  rabbi. 
For  incumbents  of  the  rabbinate  in  1901  see  below. 

It  became  necessary  to  change  the  administration 
of  the  community  in  accordance  with  the  altered 
conditions.  As  early  as  1793  a  new  constitution  had 
been  instituted,  which,  for  the  first  time,  did  not 
proceed  from  the  government,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  communal  committee  of  fifteen. 
When  the  Jews’  taxes  were  revoked  by  the  edict 
of  1812,  the  duties  of  the  elders  were  materially 
changed.  As  the  government  was  slow  to  offer 
suggestions,  the  elders  themselves  went  to  work  and 
drafted  a  set  of  rules  for  choosing  the  representa¬ 
tives.  These  were  adopted  May  20, 1849,  by  a  vote 
of  the  community,  and  the  election  in  accordance 
with  the  new  statute  was  held  June  24.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  refused  to  recognize  it,  and 
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ordered  a  new  election  in  accordance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  regulations  of  1750,  which  was  held  April  11, 
1851.  It  was  not  till  1854  that  the  government  rec¬ 
ognized  the  new  rules  of  IS49.  On  Fob.  23  of  that 
year  representatives  were  elected  in  accordance  with 
those  rules  and  were  confirmed  by  the  government. 
After  much  deliberation  the  “Statut  fur  die  Jli- 
disclie  Gemeinde  in  Berlin’7  was  determined  upon 
(Aug.  81,  1800),  which  is  still,  in  force  (1902).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  statute  the  Jewish  community  of 
Berlin  consists  of  all  the  Jews  in  that  city  and  the 
neighboring  places.  The  community  is  represented 
by  a  directorate  and  a  college  of  representatives:  the 
latter  consisting  of  twenty-one  members  and  fifteen 
substitutes,  chosen  every  three  years  by  a  ballot  of 

tlie  wliole  community.  The  representatives  choose 
tlie  directorate,  consisting  of  seven  elders  and  three 
substitutes.  The  resolutions  of  the  representatives 
are  confirmed  by  the  directorate.  Differences  are 
decided  by  a  committee  of  the  community  or  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.  Different  branches  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  are  in  the  hands  of  special  commissions, 
with  a  member  of  the  directorate  in  the  chair.  The 
ministers,  readers,  and  all  officials  who  perform  re¬ 
ligious  functions  are  chosen  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  representatives. 

Non -Jewish  sources  mention  (1)  a  certain  Cain 
(meaning  probably  “Hayyim”)  as  the  first  rabbi  of 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  under  whom 
The  the  Jews  emigrated  from  Vienna.  His 

Rabbinate,  privilege  for  the  whole  electorate  was 
issued  Feb.  20,  1672.  He  probably 
did  not  live  at  Berlin,  but  at  some  other  town  of  the 
mark,  perhaps  at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. 

(2)  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf  Liebmaun  succeeded 
Hayyim  May  11,  1685.  He  lived  at  Landsberg-on- 
the-Warthe. 

(3)  Shemaiah,  called  Simon  Berend,  appointed 
Aug.  23,  1687.  He  lived  at  first  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  then  in  Berlin;  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Passover,  5469  (April  3,  1709).  He  was  a  high 
Talmudic  authority. 

(4)  Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf,  son  of  Isaac  Benja¬ 
min  Wolf  Liebmaun,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Jost 
Liebmaun,  1709-21. 

(5)  Michael  Hasid,  appointed  May  17,  1714,  who 
also  succeeded  to  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  after 
Aaron  Benjamin  Wolf’s  death.  (On  the  ban  which 
Michael  pronounced  against  the  Jews  of  Berlin  at 
the  command  of  Frederick  William  I.,  see  above.) 
His  works  have  only  partially  been  printed.  He 
was  considered  a  great  Talmudist  and  also  occupied 
himself  with  the  Cabala,  being  called  by  the  Jews 
the  “great  Oabalist,”  One  of  his  sons  embraced 
Catholicism,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  “  Aloys  Wiener 
von  Sonnenfels.”  Michael  Hasid  died  Feb.  21, 1728. 
During  liis  rabbinate  Marcus  Abraham  was  chosen 
(1726)  as  the  first  rosli  bet-din  (director  of  the  school- 
house),  superintending  as  such  the  Talmudic  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  youths. 

(6)  Moses  Aaron  of  Lemberg,  formerty  rabbi  in 
Leipnik.  He  was  chosen  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  community  at  the  command  of  Frederick  Will 
iam  I.,  who  issued  his  order  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  elders.  In  consequence  the  new  rabbi  had 


violent  quarrels  with  the  community.  The  elders 
bought  for  the  sum  of  4,500  marks  permission  to 
choose  another  rabbi  (May  27,  1730).  Moses  Aaron 
was  forced  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  with  the  condition  to  pay  800  marks  a  year 
to  the  rabbi  of  Berlin.  From  Frankfort  he  went  to 
Nikolsburg,  where  he  died,  Tebet  17,  5518  (Dec.  28, 
1757). 

(7)  Jacob  Joshua  of  Cracow  (born  16S0),  chosen  in 
the  fall  of  1730;  a  high  Talmudic  authority;  author 
of  the  celebrated  Talmud  commentary,  “Pene  Ye- 
lioshua ' ‘.  ”  He  had  previously  been  rabbi  of  Lemberg, 
as  the  successor  of  Hakam  Zebi.  Though  he  gained 
the  love  of  the  community  by  his  independent  and 
energetic  character,  he  gave  such  offense  by  deciding 

a  case  against  tlie  influential  and  powerful  Veit  el 
Ephraim  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  Berlin,  1735. 
He  went,  to  Metz,  where  he  wrote  his  commentary, 
and  thence  to  Frank fort-on-the-Main.  He  died 
Sheba t  14,  5516  (Jan.  16,  1756). 

After  Jacob  Joshua’s  resignation,  the  office  was 
filled  by  the  rosli  bet-din  Marcus  Abraham  (men¬ 
tioned  under  5),  with  whom  Naphtali  Ilerz  was  as¬ 
sociated  as  assistant  rabbi.  After  his  death  (1743) 
the  community  decided  to  call  a  3ro unger  man,  and 
chose 

(8)  David  Frankcl,  who,  having  been  born  (1704) 
at  Berlin  and  educated  there,  was  especially  accept¬ 
able  to  the  community.  Previously  he  had  been 
chief  rabbi  at  Dessau  and  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
As  he  had  many  relations  in  Berlin  over  whom  he 
could  not,  according  to  the  law,  exercise  his  office 
as  judge,  his  brother-in-law,  Veifcel,  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  sum  for  a  substitute.  Frankcl  achieved  fame 
by  his  commentary  on  Yeruslialmi,  and  was  the 
teacher  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  died  suddenly 
Nisan  12,  5522  (April  5,  1762). 

(9)  Aaron  Hirscli,  chosen  1763.  Author  of  the 
“Minhat  Aharon.”  He  went  from  Berlin  to  Schwa- 
bach  in  1772,  and  died  in  1780.  His  name  “Aaron 
Mosessohn  ”  was  appended  to  the  thanksgiving  ser¬ 
mon  written  by  Mendelssohn  after  the  peace  of  Hu- 
hertusburg. 

(10)  I-Iirschel  Levin,  called  also  Ilirschel  Lobel; 
elected  1773;  died  Aug.  26,  1800  (see  Hirschel 
Levin).  By  the  time  of  Levin’s  death  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  community  had  grown  to  be 
so  great  that  it  became  impossible  to  have  one  cen¬ 
tral  administration.  The  changes  in  the  rabbi  ques¬ 
tion  since  then  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  various  activities  of  the  Berlin  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  may  best  be  summarized  under  the  heads 
of  (I.)  worship.  (II.)  education,  (III.)  philanthropy, 
(IV.)  miscellaneous. 

(I.)  Worship:  Berlin  possesses  the  following 
synagogues  and  temples:  (1)  Alte  Synagoge,  Hei- 
dereut-ergasse;  (2)  Neue  Synagoge,  Oranienburger- 
strasse ;  (3)  synagogues  in  the  Kaiserstrasse,  Lindeu- 
strasse,  and  Liitzowstrasse ;  (4)  Adas  Yisroel, 

Gipsstrasse  (314  families),  rabbi  Dr.  Esra  Munk, 
preacher  Dr.  M.  Hildesheimer ;  (5)  Schoncberger- 
Ufer,  rabbi  Dr.  Petuchowski;  (6)  Aha  was  Rei'm, 
Prinzenstrasse  (100  families),  rabbi  Dr.  I.  Bleichrode; 

(7)  Beth  Zion,  Brunnenstrasse  (150  families),  rabbi 
L.  Hoxter;  (8)  Ahawas  Scholom,  Luisenstrasse, 
rabbi  Dr.  Stein ;  (9)  Newell  Scholom,  Lothringer- 
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strasse  (180  souls),  rabbi  II.  Gruenfeld;  (10)  Weston, 
Passauerstrasse  (144  members)  rabbi  Dr.  Pli.  Kronei ; 
(11)  Moabit,  Lessingstrasse  (500  families),  rabbi  Dr. 
Winkler;  (12)  Jewish  Reform  Congregation,  Johan- 
nisstmsse  (150  families),  rabbis  Dr,  M.  Levin,  Dr.  P. 
Klemperer,  Dr.  I.  Oppenlieimcr,  Dr.  Jeiski;  (13) 
Oliel  Yizhak,  Oranienburgerstrasse  (150  families), 
Dr.  Liebermann;  (14)  Lippmanu-Tausz  Synagoge, 
Gollnowstrasse  (180  families),  Dr.  D.  Lipscliutz;  (15) 
WollTsche  Ez  Ilayyim,  Landsbcrgerstrasse,  Dr.  S. 
Griinfeld  (80  families);  (16)  Ahawath  Torah,  Lausit- 
zerplatz(50  families),  Dr.  Janowitz ;  (lT)Adat  Jeschu- 
run,  Alto  Schonhauserstrasse,  rabbi  A.  Ellenbogen. 

Rabbis  of  the  Jewish  community:  Drs.  S.  May- 
baum,  A.  Rosenzweig,  J.  Stier,  S.  Weisse,  Escliel- 
baclier,  Blumentlial. 

Tliere  is  also  a  "Union  of  Orthodox  (**  Traditions- 
gesetzestrene  ”)  rabbis. 

(II.)  Education  :  Hocliscliule,  now  called  Lehr- 
anstalt,  fiir  die  Wisseuscliaft  des  Judenthums, 
founded  by  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger;  teachers, .  Dr. 
E.  Banet,  Dr.  Maybaum,  Dr.  Schreiner.  Rabbinical 
Seminary,  founded  by  Dr.  I.  Hildeslieimer,  1873  ; 
rector,  Dr.  D.  Hoffmann;  teachers,  Prof.  J.  Barth, 
Dr.  A.  Berliner,  Dr.  II.  Hildeslieimer,  Dr.  I.  Wohl¬ 
gemuth.  Veitel-IIeine  Ephraim  Leliranstalt;  lec¬ 
turers,  Prof.  M.  Steinsclmeider,  Prof.  I.  Barth. 

Schools’  for  religious  instruction  are  attached  to 
all  the  various  congregations,  and  register  from  92 
up  to  453  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  Gemeinde- 
Knabenschule  has  603  boys,  the  Madchenschule  402 
girls.  A  training-school  for  teachers  has  45  students. 
In  addition  the  Zunz-Stiftung,  founded  1864,  is  for 
Jewish  teachers,  and  there  are  a  u  Madclienheim  ” 
(Home  for  Girls)  and  a  technical  school  (domestic 
arts),  also  for  girls. 

(III.)  Philanthropy :  Homes  for  the  Aged, 
Reichenlieim  Orphan  Asylum,  Baruch  Auerbach 
Orphan  Asylum,  Moses  Mendelssohn  Asylum,  Pau- 
kow  Asylum;  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  Neu-Weissensee; 
various  local  relief  societies ;  and,  in  addition,  numer¬ 
ous  societies  for  aiding  the  respectable  poor,  furnish¬ 
ing  Passover  supplies  and  food  to  Jewish  prisoners; 
for  assisting  travelers,  furnishing  clothing,  for  aid 
at  circumcisions,  lying-in  relief,  rent  aid,  fresli-air 
colonies  for  children,  fuel  association,  marriage 
dowry,  loan  society  (founded  1846) ;  free  burial  so¬ 
ciety,  Jewish  nurses’  association,  kosher  meat  soci¬ 
ety,  people’s  kitchen,  Sabbath  observance  associa¬ 


tion,  etc. 

(IV.)  Miscellaneous :  Committee  for  Defense 
Against  Anti-SemiticAttacks  (Komitee  zur  Abw  elir 
Anti-Semitischer  Angriffe) ;  Central  Yerein  Deutscher 
Burger  Jiidischen  Glaubens;  Zionists’  Society;  Ezra 
(for  agricultural  aid  in  Palestine);  Pahistina  (foi  aid¬ 
ing  Jewish  farmers) ;  B’nai  B’rith,  Grand  Lodge  of 
Germany,  office  Wilhelmstrasse  118;  lodges,  Yer- 
einigtc  Deutsche  Reichs-Loge,  Leopold  Zunz, 
Berthold  Auerbach,  Montefiore;  society  for  fos¬ 
tering  trades  and  agriculture  among  Jews  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  founded  1813;;  society  for  furthering  agri¬ 
culture  among  Jews  of  Germany;  military  society, 
Deutsches  Vaterland;  several  students’  societies. 
Bibliography:  Stern,  Quelle nlmnde;  Geiger,  Gescli.dcr 
Juden  in  Berlin ,  Berlin,  1870;  Landshut,  Amhe  8/tcm, 
Berlin,  1884.  . 
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BERLIN  CONGRESS:  A  meeting  of  the  great 
European  powers  at  Berlin  between  June  13  and 
July  13,  1878,  to  settle  questions  arising  out  of  the 
Russo-Turkisli  war;  by  it  many  of  the  former  prov¬ 
inces  of  Turkey  were  enfranchised  and  made  inde¬ 
pendent.  In  several  instances  the  congress  made 
the  grant  of  full  civic  and  political  rights  to  Jews  a 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  independence,  and 
it  has  therefore  an  important  bearing  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Jews  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  in  recent 
times. 

Articles  of  identic  form  were  inserted  in  the  final 
treaty,  requiring  that  religious  conviction  should 
form  no  cause  of  exclusion  from  any  civic  position 
in  any  of  the  countries  liberated  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin— sections  v.  (Bulgaria),  xxvii.  (Montenegro), 

XXXV.  (Servia),  xliv.  (Rumania). 

Tlie  question  was  first  raised  at  the  sitting-  of  June 
28,  187S,  when  Waddington,  on  behalf  of  France, 
required  that  religious  equality  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  the  independence  of  Servia.  Gor- 
tscliakoff,  on  behalf  of  Russia,  protested  against  the 
question  being  introduced  without  previous  notice 
to  the  congress,  but  Waddington  was  supported  by 
Bismarck  and  De  Launay  (Italy)  (British  Blue  Book, 
p.  128),  and  section  xxxv.  was  inserted  in  the  draft 
treaty. 

At  the  sitting  of  July  1  Messrs.  Bratianu  and 
Cogalniceanu  presented  a  note  claiming  independ¬ 
ence  for  Rumania,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Jewish  question;  but  Waddington,  on  behalf  of 
France,  demanded  that  the  same  conditions  be  im¬ 
posed  on  Rumania  as  on  Servia.  He  was  supported 
by  Andrassy  (Austria-Hungary),  Beaconsfield,  De 
Launay,  and  even  by  GortschakofE  (Russia),  notwith¬ 
standing  his  protest  three  days  before;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  wasiuserted  in  the  final  treaty  (British 
Blue  Book,  p.  153): 

Article  -U:  In  Rumania,  difference  in  religious  beliefs  and 
confessions  shall  not  be  brought  agaiust  anyone  as  a  ground 
for  exclusion  or  unfitness  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  admission  to  public  offices,  functions,  and  honors, 
or  the  exercise  of  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  place 
whatever.  Freedom  in  outward  observance  of  all  creeds  will 
be  assured  to  all  subjects  of  the  Rumanian  state,  as  well  as  to 
strangers,  aud  no  obstacle  will  be  raised  either  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  organization  of  different  bodies,  or  to  their  intercourse 
with  their  spiritual  heads. 

The  citizens  of  all  states,  whether  merchants  or  others,  shall 
he  dealt  with,  in  Rumania,  without  distinction  of  religion,  on 
the  basis  of  perfect  equality. 

Bulgaria  and  Servia  loyally  carried  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty,  but  Rumania  evaded  it,  claim- 
lug  that  a  sudden  emancipation  of  the  Jews  would 
be  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  A 
convention  was  summoued  by  the  Bratianu  ministry 
to  determine  how  far  the  constitution  was  to  be 
revised,  and  this  suggested  the  following  clause 
vii.  of  the  Rumanian  constitution  instead  of  sec¬ 
tion  xliv.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  had  proposed  to  be  inserted  en  bloc  into  the 
Rumanian  constitution  : 


Article  7  :  Difference  in  religious  beliefs  aud  confessions  does 
lot  constitute,  in  Rumania,  an  obstacle  to  the  obtaiument  of 
livil  and  political  rights,  nor  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

1.  A  foreigner,  without  distinction  of  religion,  and  whethei  a 
mhject  or  not  of  a  foreign  government,  can  become  naturalized 
mder  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  lie  shall  address  to  the  government  an  application  for 
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naturalization,  in  which  he  shall  indicate  the  capital  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  profession  or  craft  which  he  follows,  and  his  abode  in 
Rumania. 

U>)  He  shall  reside,  after  this  application,  ten  years  in  the 
country,  and  prove,  by  action,  that  he  is  of  service  to  it, 

-•  The  following  may  be  exempted  from  the  intermediary 
stages : 

(ft)  Those  who  have  brought  into  the  country  industries,  use¬ 
ful  inventions,  or  talent,  or  who  have  founded  large  establish¬ 
ments  of  commerce  or  industry, 

U>)  Those  who,  born  and  bred  in  Rumania,  of  parents  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  country,  have  never  been  subjected,  either  them¬ 
selves  or  their  parents,  to  any  protection  by  a  foreign  power. 

to  Those  who  have  served  under  the  colors  during  the  war 
of  independence;  these  may  be  naturalized  collectively  by 
government  decree,  by  a  single  resolution,  and  without’  auv 
further  formality. 

3.  Naturalization  can  not  be  given  except  by  law,  and  indi¬ 
vidually. 

4.  A  special  law  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  for¬ 
eigners  may  establish  their  home  on  Rumanian  territory. 

5.  Only  Rumanians,  and  those  who  have  been  naturalized 
Rumanians,  can  buy  rural  estates  in  Rumania. 

Rights  already  acquired  shall  remain  in  force. 

International  agreements  at  present  existing  shall  remain  in 
force  in  all  the  clauses  and  terms  therein  contained. 


In  the  summer  of  1879  Borescu  was  sent  on  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission  to  the  courts  of  western  Europe  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  new  clause  vii.  of  the 
constitution  instead  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Austria 
had  no  objection,  since  her  own  Jewish  subjects 
were  protected  by  a  special  treaty;  Russia  could 
scarcely  object  to  restrictions,  having  in  view  her 
own  attitude  toward  the  Jews;  and  Turkey  was  not 
in  a  position  to  make  any  protest.  Italy  demanded 
full  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  Jews,  but  Wad- 
dington,  on  behalf  of  France,  gave  way  on  the 
assumption  that  gradual  emancipation  would  be 
granted,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1880,  an  identic  note  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  the 
independence  of  Rumania  on  condition  that  clause 
vii.  be  made  part  of  the  constitution.  For  the 
manner  in  which  Rumania  lias  utilized  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  clause  vii.  to  disfranchise  the  Jews  of 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  human  beings,  see  Rumania. 
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BERLIN,  ABRAHAM.  See  Abraham  ben 
Judaii  Berlin. 

BERLIN  (sometimes  called  also  Berliner), 
ARYEH  LOB  BEN  ABRAHAM  MEIR  (in 

German,  Low  Mayer)  :  German  rabbi;  born  1738 
at  Fiirtli,  Bavaria;  died  at  Cassel  May  21,  1814. 
When  quite  young  Berlin  was  dayyan  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  same  time  rabbi  of  Baiers- 
dorf,  Bavaria.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  chief 
rabbi  of  Bamberg,  where  he  remained  until  1794. 

During  the  time  he  remained  in  Bamberg,  Berlin 
was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  which  threatened  to  ruin 
his  reputation.  In  his  capacity  of  civil  judge  0f  the 
Jews,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  division  of  an  es¬ 
tate  valued  at  100,000  fl.  ($41,000),  and  was  accused 
by  one  of  the  heirs  of  having  utilized  his  judicial 
power  for  his  personal  interest.  This  was  the  more 
painful  because  the  judicial  procedure  and  practises 
of  the  rabbis  had  never  before  been  assailed  in  the 
courts  of  Bamberg.  The  specific  charges  against 


the  rabbi  were  that  lie  accepted  illegal  fees  and  failed 
to  account  for  certain  small  sums.  In  the  mean  time 
Berlin  was  elected  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel ;  and  difficulties  were  placed  by  his  opponents 
in  tlie  way  of  his  leaving  for  the  new  post.  How¬ 
ever,  lie  was  never  put  under  arrest,  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  of  dishon¬ 
esty  and  was  sentenced  only  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as 
a  fine,  in  settlement  of  au  account  which  seems  to 
have  been  more  entangled  than  dishonest.  The  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  trial  are  now  published  by 
Eckstein,  showing  that  the  charges  against  Berlin 
were  groundless  and  that  only  personal  hatred  sup¬ 
plied  the  motives.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  left 
Bamberg  for  Cassel  to  enter  upon  his  new  functions. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  founded, 
with  Cassel  as  its  capital,  Berlin  gave  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  new  regime  by  a  sermon  which  he 
delivered  in  Hebrew  in  the  Great  Synagogue  of 
Cassel,  welcoming  the  new  king,  Jerome  Bonaparte; 
and  by  composing  a  Hebrew  song  for  the  same  oc¬ 
casion.  Both  were  published,  with  a  German  trans¬ 
lation,  under  the  title  “Dabar  be-Ttto  Mali  Tob” 
(”  Rede  am  Freudenfeste,  ”  .  .  .  Cassel,  1807).  This 
work  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Benjacob,  in  his 
“  0?ar  ha-Sefarim,  ”  to  Judah  Lob  Karlberg.  When 
the  Jewish  consistory  of  Westphalia  was  organized 
on  the  model  of  the  French  consistory  (October, 
1808),  Berlin  was  made  chief  rabbi,  and  in  1809  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  “  Consistorialrath.  ”  As  a 
director  of  the  consistory  lie  was  in  accord  with  its 
president,  Israel  Jacobson,  and  assented  to  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  it  is  permissible  to  use  pulse,  tea,  and 
sugar  on  Passover,  against  which  view  the  conserv¬ 
ative  rabbis  of  the  time  vigorously  protested  (see 
Stern,  “Gcsch.  des  Judenthums,  ”  pp.  167,  168). 

Berlin  wrote  annotations  to  the  Talmud  which 
appeared  in  the  edition  of  Fiirtli,  1829-82,  of  which 
only  the  first  three  volumes  were  published.  The 
Talmud,  ed.  Wilna,  1895,  contains  his  marginal  notes 
to  the  tractate  Sliebu‘ot,  those  to  the  sixteenth  vol¬ 
ume  of  Rabbi  no  wicz’s  “  Dikduke  Soferim,”  and  to 
the  treatise  Hullin.  Some  of  his  novellas  appeared 
as  an  appendix  to  the  work  “‘Aze  Almuggim” 
(bulzbaeh,  1779),  b}r  his  brother,  R.  Noah  Hay y ini 
Zebi  Berlin.  The  latter  died  when  his  work*  “Ma‘- 
yan  ha-Hokmah”  (Rodellieim,  1804),  was 'in  the 
hands  of  the  printer;  and  Berlin  superintended  the 
publication  of  his  brother’s  work. 
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BERLIN,  DAVID  B.  (JUDAH)  LOEB : 

Rabbi  of  the  three  united  congregations,  Altona, 
Hamburg,  and  Wandsbeck;  born  probably  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  Hungary,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  at  Altona  March  5,  1771.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  although  he  doubtless  was  a 
great  Talmudic  authority,  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  rabbi  of  these  three  congregations. 

Ilis  brother,  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  b.  Menahem  Stcinhart,  praise  him  particu¬ 
larly,  and  his  epitaph  also— communicated  by  Witt- 
kower,  “Aggudat  Perahim,”  p.  288— mentions  his  / 
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scholarship  and  his  great  piety.  The  responsa  col¬ 
lection,  “Zikron  Yosef,”  by  J.  Steinhart,  contains  two 
of  Berlin’s  responsa  (pp.  74d,  82a),  and  the  Bodleian 
Library  contains  some  of  his  homilies  and  novelise  on 
the  Talmud.  Berlin  was  at  first  rabbi  in  Dessau, 
and  from  1768  to  his  death  rabbi  of  the  three  congre¬ 
gations  mentioned  above. 


Uibliography:  Berliner,  Icsaja  Berlin ,  1878,  p.  8;  Fuenn, 
Keneset  Yisrael ,  pp.  227.  228;  Neubauer,  Cat .  Bodl.  Hcbr. 
MSS.  No.  520. 
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BERLIN,  FANNY.  See  Berlin,  Moses. 

BERLIN,  ISAIAH  B.  (JUDAH)  LOEB 

(called  also  Isaiah  Pick,  after  liis  father-in-law) : 
The  most  eminent  critic  among  the  German  Tal¬ 
mudists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  born  in  Eisen- 
stadt,  Hungary,  about  October,  1725;  died,  while 
rabbi  of  Breslau,  May  13,  1799. 

Berlin  was  the  scion  of  a  famous  family  of  schol¬ 
ars  which  counted  among  its  members  Yom-Tob 
Lipman  Heller  and  Meir  b.  Jacob  Scliiff.  The 
father  of  Berlin  also  was  a  high  Talmudic  author¬ 
ity,  and  by  him  the  son  was  initiated  into  rabbinical 
studies,  which  he  later  continued  in  Halberstadt 
with  R.  Hirsch  Bialeh  (also  called  Hirsch  Harif), 
who  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Berlin’s  later 
methods  of  teaching. 

In  1750  Berlin  occupied  an  honorable  position  in 
the  community  of  Breslau ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  he  had  settled  there  some  time  previ¬ 
ously.  About  five  years  later  he  married  Fromet 
(born  1736 ;  died  June  13, 1802),  daughter  of  the  rich 
and  respected  merchant,  Wolf  Loebel  Pick.  Until 
1787  Berlin  lived  a  comparatively  private  life,  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  with  a  Christian  furrier;  but  in 
that  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  rabbinate,  and 
on  Nov.  17,  1793,  was  elected  rabbi  of  Breslau,  re¬ 
ceiving  eighteen  votes  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one. 
Ilis  election  was  preceded  by  a  bitter  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  few  but  rich  liberals  and  the  majority  of 
the  community.  The  former  (as  recorded  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  document)  would  have  preferred  to  see  Berlin 
appointed  as  a  “rosh  besen”  (“rosh  bet  din,”  or 
head  of  the  court),  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  act 
so  strictly  as  a  rabbi  in  regard  to  ceremonials,  and 
would  have  a  smaller  stipend  from  the  Breslau  com¬ 
munity,  while  exercising  less  influence  on  the  rural 
communities. 

Berlin,  in  his  humility  and  unpretentiousness, 
looked  upon  the  titles  and  rights  withheld  from  him 
as  of  no  account,  though  his  salary 
His  was  smaller  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
Character.  sor,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  to  divide 
the  income  from  city  and  country  with 
the  assistant  rabbi  and  the  rabbi  of  Sulz.  M  oll 
Ginsberg,  his  pupil  during  many  j’ears,  relates,  as 
evidence  of  Berlin’s  ascetic  mode  of  life,  that  the 
latter  rested  only  during  the  nights  of  the  Sabbath 
and  on  festivals,  devoting  all  his  other  days  and 
nights  to  study.  His  liberality  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  and  printed  one  of  his  works, 
“  She’elat  Shalom  ”  (Peaceful  Greeting),  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  offering  help  to  the  publisher,  an  indigent 
Talmudic  scholar. 

Berlin  was  greatly  admired,  even  by  persons  who 
differed  with  him  in  religious  views.  J oel  Brill,  Aaron 


Wolfsohn,  Judah  Bensew,  and  many  other  Mas- 
kilim  of  Breslau  often  visited  him  to  seek  advice 
on  scientific  questions.  As  the  Maskilim  always 
carefully  avoided  wounding  Berlin’s  religious  feel¬ 
ings,  he  on  his  part  met  them  half-way  in  many 
things.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Basel,  for 
instance  (May  17,  1795),  he  held  a  solemn  service  in 
the  synagogue  and  exceptionally  permitted  the  use 
of  instrumental  music,  he  himself  delivering  a 
discourse  which  was  highly  praised  by  the  press 
(“  Schlesisclie  Zeitung,”  1795,  No.  59).  Thus  Ber¬ 
lin,  by  his  learning  and  his  character,  conciliated  the 
hostile  elements  of  his  congregation,  and  his  death 
was  mourned  equally  by  all. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  Berlin’s  literary  activ¬ 
ity  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  had  the  habit  of 
annotating  almost  every  book  he  read ;  mentioning 
the  sources,  or  noting  parallel  passages  and  variant 
readings.  Such  glosses  by  Berlin  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  following  books:  the  Bible  (Penta¬ 
teuch,  Dyhernfurth,  1775;  the  other  books,  ib., 
1807);  the  prayer-book,  ed.  Tikkun 
His  Shelomoli  (ib.,  1806);  Maimonides’ 
Literary  Yad  ha-Hazakah  (ib. ,  1809);  Alfasi 
Activity.  (Presburg,  1836);  the  “Hinnuk,”  by 
Aaron  ha-Levi  of  Barcelona  (Vienna, 
1827);  Malachi  b.  Jacob’s  methodology,  “Yad  Mala- 
chi”  (Berlin,  1825);  Elijah  b.  Moses  de  Vidas’  book 
of  morals,  44  Reshit  Hokmali  ”  (Dyhernfurth,  1811). 
Although  the  terse  yet  clear  notes  contained  in  these 
volumes  reveal  the  immense  learning  and  critical 
insight  of  their  author,  yet  Berlin’s  lasting  place  of 
honor  among  the  pioneers  of  Talmudic  criticism 
rests  on  the  following  works,  which  treat  principally 
of  the  Talmud:  (1)  “  ‘Omer  ha-Sliikhak”  (Forgotten 
Sheaf),  Kdnigsberg,  1860,  containing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Halakot  on  the  Talmud  not  noted  by  the 
codifiers:  (2)  “  Ozar  Balum  ”  (Full  Treasure),  in  the 
edition  of  Jacob  ibn  Habib’s  “  *En  Ya4akob,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Wilna  in  1899,  tracing  all  the  Talmudic 
passages  quoted  without  sources  in  the  different 
commentaries  on  the  liaggadic  elements  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud;  (3)  “Haggahot  lia-Shas”  (Notes  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud),  textual  corrections  and  notes  on  the  origin  of 
parallel  passages  (Dyhernfurth,  1800,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  editions  of  the  Talmud) ;  (4)  44  ITafla’ah  She¬ 
ba-*  Arakin”  (Detached  Orders)  (part  i.,  Breslau,  1830 ; 
partii.,  Vienna,  1859),  containing,  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  explanations  and  glosses  on  the  ‘Aruk;  (5) 
44 Hiddushe  lia-Shas,”  novelhe  on  the  Talmud  (Ko- 
nigsberg,  1860,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud);  (6)  “Mine  Targuma”  (Dessert  Dishes),  Bres¬ 
lau,  1831,  remarks  on  the  Targum  Onkelos  (the  word 
“  Targuma”  signifying  botli  “  Targum  ”  and  44  des¬ 
sert,”  equivalent  to  the  Greek  rpdyrjua)  and  on  the 
Palestinian  Targum;  (7)  “Kashiyot  Meyusliab  ” 
(Difficulties  Answered),  Konigsberg,  1860,  treating 
of  the  Talmudic  passages  which  end  with  and 

written  by  Berlin  in  fourteen  days;  (8)  "Rislion  le- 
Zion”  (The  First  for  Zion;  Dyhernfurth,  1793; 
Vienna,  1793,  and  several  times  reprinted,  the  title 
being  a  play  on  jW, u  Zion,  ”  and  jVV,  “  index”),  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  indexes  and  parallel  passages  in  the  Midrash; 
(9)  ‘4  She’elat  Shalom”  (Greeting  of  Peace),  Dyhern- 
furth,  1786,  a  commentary  on  Aha  of  Shubha’s 
"Ske’iltot.”  Berlin’s  responsa  collection  and  his 
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commentary  on  the  Tosefta  deserve  especial  mention, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  their  late. 

The  first  place  among  these  works  must  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  remarks  and  explanations  on  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  Although  they  can  not  compare  in  acute¬ 
ness  and  power  of  combination  with 
Character-  the  similar  work  of  Elijah  of  "VYilua, 
istics  yet  these  two  books  of  Berlin  laid 
of  Berlin’s  the  foundation  for  a  critical  study  of 
Works.  the  text  of  the  Talmud,  in  view  both  of 
the  numerous  textual  corrections  con¬ 
cerning  the  minutest  details,  and  of  the  many  paral¬ 
lel  passages  adduced  either  directly  from  the  Talmud 
or  from  the  old  authors,  in  support  of  new  readings. 

Berlin,  furthermore,  was  the  first — at  least  among 
the  Germans — who  showed  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  post-Talimidie  literature;  and  it  was  he,  also, 
who  opened  the  Kalir  question  (compare  his  letter 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  b.  Menahem  Steinliart, 
in  the  latter’s  “Zikron  Yosef,”  No.  15).  Although 
Berlin’s  historical  remarks  have  been  superseded 
by  modern  criticism,  the  immense  material  which  he 
accumulated  in  all  his  works  will  always  remain  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  student. 

Bibliography:  Auerbach,  Gcsch.  dcr  Isr .  Gemcindc  Hal- 
berstadt.  1886,  p.  71 ;  A.  Berliner,  Iesaja  Berlin ,  Berlin, 
1879  ;  reprint  from  Berliner’s  Mayazin,  vi.;  Brann,  in  Jubel- 
schrift  zum  70sten  Gebuvtstaye  von  Griitz .  pp.  262-205; 
Brull’s  Jdhrb.  v.  225,  229:  Carmoly,  Rev.  Orientate*  iii.  310; 
Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS.  1010. 

L.  G. 

BERLIN,  JACOB  (called  Yokob)  :  German 
Talmudist;  bom  1707,  probably  at  Berlin ;  died  1749 
at  Forth,  Bavaria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  ha- 
Kolien,  author  of  “Sheb  Ya'akob,”  and  later  (not 
after  1734)  settled  at  Fi'irth,  where  he  lived  as  a  well- 
to-do  private  citizen.  Of  his  seven  works  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  published  posthumously:  “Be’er  Ya‘a- 
kob  ”  (Well  of  Jacob),  a  selection  of  responsa,  with 
an  appendix,  on  the  terminology  of  the  Talmud, 
published  by  his  brother  Isaac  and  his  son  Abraham, 
and  edited  by  Isaac  b.  Mei'r  of  Pfalzburgand  Fi'irth, 
1767;  and  “Zikron  Ya'akob”  (Memory  of  Jacob),  a 
homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (ib.  1769). 

Berlin  is  not  related  to  the  well-known  Berlin 
family  of  Fiirth. 

Bibliography:  Franlcel,  Literaturhlatt  des  Orients ,  viii. 
420-422  ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  p.  1195;  Isaac  b.  Meir’s 
Introduction  to  Berlin’s  Be'cr  Ya"al\ob. 

L.  G.  I.  BER. 

BERLIN,  LEO  ;  Russian  lawyer;  son  of  Moses 
Berlin;  born  at  Vitebsk  Nov.  22,  1854;  received  his 
education  (1862-72)  at  a  private  school  in  St. 
Petersburg.  He  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1878.  In  1881  Berlin  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
criminal  law  from  the  University  of  Moscow.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  engaged  to  Amalie  Hering, 
M.D.,  daughter  of  the  physiologist  Ewald  Hering, 
who,  on  account  of  her  (Roman  Catholic)  relig¬ 
ion,  was  refused  a  license  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  to  marry  a  Jew.  She  accordingly  joined 
the  Protestant  Church ;  but  even  then  it  required 
the  intervention  of  the  poet  Turgenef  to  secure  tfie 

requisite  permission.  JBex*lin  is  (1902)  the  lxeacl  of 
the  law  firm  of  Berlin  Brothers  In  St.  Petersburg,  but 

resides  in  Brussels.  He  has  published  many  trea¬ 


tises  on  criminal  law  in  the  “  Zhurnal  Grazlidans- 
kavo  i  Ugolovnavo  Prava  ”  and  other  periodicals. 
A  rare  Torah  scroll,  which  has  been  in  the  Berlin 
family  for  centuries,  is  now  in  his  possession. 
Bibliography:  Private  sources.  ^  ^ 

BERLIN,  MOSES  (MOISEI  JOSIFO- 
VICH) :  Scholar,  communal  worker,  and  govern¬ 
ment  official ;  born  at  Shklov,  Russia,  1821 ;  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  March  25,  1888.  He  received  a  good 
home  education  and  then  was  sent  abroad,  where  he 
studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Konigsberg  and  Bonn.  In  1845,  while  at  Konigs- 
berg,  he  published  “Metab  Higgayon,”  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  treatise  in  Hebrew  with  the  Latin  title  “Ars 
Logica,”  with  an  introduction  in  Latin  by  Professor 
Freistadt. 

Returning  to  Russia  in  1849,  he  received  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  government  Jewish  school  of  Mobi¬ 
le  v,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior  as  adviser 
on  Jewish  affairs  to 
the  governor-general 
of  White  Russia. 

Berlin  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  1856  and 
attached  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public 
worship  as  adviser  on 
foreign  creeds,  with 
the  title  “  Uchony 
Yevrei”  (A  Learned 
Jew).  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  Berlin  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon 
to  participate  in  the 
framing  of  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews. 

At  the  same  time  he 
assisted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  Count  M.  A.  Korff  in  organizing  and 
arranging  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

In  1859  Berlin  published  “Byedstviya  Vremion,” 
a  Russian  translation  of  D'TlJjn  plV,  the  work  of 
Joshua  ben  David  of  Samosc.  This  translation  ap¬ 
peared  in  vol.  i.  of  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the 
Moscow  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Russia  (“Trudy  Moskovskavo  Ob- 
shcliestva  Istorii  i  Drevnostci  Rossii  ”),  and  also  in 
book  form.  In  recognition  of  this  work  Berlin  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  society.  He 
published  in  1861  “  Oclierk  Etnografii  Yevreiskavo 
Naseleniya  v  Rossii.”  This  work  on  the  ethnog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Russian  Jews  was  composed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  which  elected  him  an  active  member.  In 
1862,  in  reply  to  Aleksandr  Aksakov’s  attacks  on 
the  Talmud  in  the  journal  “Den,”  Berlin  published 
“Bugulminski  Talmudist”  and  other  articles  on  the 
Jewish  question. 

Berlin  was  very  active  in  the  Jewish  community 

of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 
Jewish  delegations  to  Alexander  II.  in  1S6S  and  to 

Alexander  III.  in  1881  respectively. 
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His  son  Leo  Behlin  is  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
His  daughter  Fanny  Berlin  Kaufmann  (born  at 
Vitebsk  Nov.  8,  1850;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  1896) 
graduated  from  the  women’s  gymnasium  of  St. 
Petersburg,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Bern, 
and  was  graduated  thence  as  doctor  of  law  summa 
cum  laude.  She  married  Prof.  Hilarion  Kaufmann, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  higher  society  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Her  bust  b)r  Professor  Zalello  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  L.  Gordon,  in  Vengerov’s  Kritiko-Biografi- 
clieski  Slovcir,  iii.  s.-u.;  Khronika  Voskhoda ,  18bb,^So.  L.. 

BERLIN,  NAHMAN  BEN  SIMH AH :  A 

polemical  writer  against  reform;  lived  at  Lissa, 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  literary 
activity  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  opposing  steadfastly  and  systematically  all 
the  attempts  at  the  reform  of  Judaism,  which  were 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his  time.  To  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  wrote  the  following  polemical  works :  “  ‘En 
Mishpat”  (The  Critical  Eye  of  Judgment),  directed 
against*  the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  periodical  “Ha- 
Meassef,”  and  especially  against  Aaron  Wolfssohn 
(Berlin,  1796);  “Keter  Torah”  (The  Crown  of  the 
Law),  an  introduction  to  the  “  Hawwot  Da  hit  ”  of 
Jacob  b.  Moses  of  Lissa  (Dyliernfurth,  1810);  ‘‘Ju¬ 
dah,”  against  the  innovators  (Berlin,  1818);  ‘‘Kad- 
dur  Katan  ”  (The  Small  Globe),  against  several 
works' by  different  reform  writers  (Berlin,  1819); 
“  ‘Et  le-Dabber  ”  (Time  to  Speak  Out),  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  oral  law,  as  well  as  on  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  prayers  in  Hebrew  (Berlin,  1819);  “Simliah” 
(Joy),  a  call  to  unity  in  religious  affairs  (Berlin, 
1819). 

Bibliography:  Burst,  Bibliotheca  Juclaica ,  i.  110. 

L.  G.  B- 

BERLIN,  NAPHTALI  ZEBI  JUDAH 

(known  also  as  N.  Z.  J.  B.) :  ■  Head  of  the  yeslii- 
bah  of  Volozhin,  Russia ;  born  at  Mir,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Minsk,  in  1817;  died  at  Warsaw  Aug.  10, 
1893.  In  1831  Berlin,  who  was  a  descendant  of  a 
scholarly  family,  married  the  daughter  of  Isaac  b. 
Hayyim,  the  head  of  the  Volozhin  yeshibah.  After 
the  death  of  Isaac  in  1851  his  elder  son-in-law,  Eliezer 
Isaac,  became  principal,  and  on  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  1854,  Berlin  succeeded  him.  He  followed  the 
path  of  learning  laid  out  by  Hayyim,  the  founder  of 
the  yeshibah,  according  to  the  plans  of  Elijah  of 
Wilna  ;  viz.,  plain  logical  reasoning,  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  Pilful. 

A  minority  of  the  yeshibah  students  who  culti¬ 
vated  a  taste"  for  pilpul  seceded  and  elected  as  their 
principal  Joseph  Baer  Soloweitcliik,  well  known  as 
an  acute  pilpulist  and  a  grandson  of  Rabbi  Isaac. 
This  division  created  discord  between  the  students 
of  the  two  factions;  and  the  Russian  rabbis  sent  a 
delegation  to  Volozhin  to  investigate  the  matter. 
They  quelled  the  disturbance  and  established  a 
union  headed  by  Berlin,  who  was  installed  as  the 

one  head  of  the  t’esliiball. 

Berlin’s  wliole  life  was  devoted,  to  tlie  welfare 

of  the  yeshibah,  and  all  his  energy  was  directed 
'ill  —6 


toward  increasing  the  number  of  the  students,  and 
caring  for  their  support  and  comfort.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  and  sent  authorized  agents  (“meshullahim  ”) 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  for  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  yeshibah. 
A  large  share  of  the  income  came  from  America. 
Under  his  guidance  the  number  of  the  students  in¬ 
creased  from  100  to  over  400;  and  he  also  erected  a 
three-story  brick  building  with  rooms  for  study  and 
a  library. 

However,  the  “  Maskilim,  ”  who  then  advocated 
the  Semi-Reform  movement  in  Russia,  opposed  the 
yeshibah  on  general  principles,  and 
His  demanded  the  introduction  of  secular 
Opposition  science  and  modern  method  of  teach- 
to  Secular  ing.  In  answer  to  their  demand  Ber- 
Sciences.  lin  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  editor 
of  “  Ha-Meliz  ”  (No.  ix„  1885),  ex¬ 
plaining  his  standpoint.  He  called  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries  in  Germany, 
and  even  those  of  Russia,  to  produce  a  single 
Talmudic  rabbi  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term ;  while 
such  rabbis  from  the  Volozhin  graduates  were  nu¬ 
merous.  This  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Maskilim, 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  yeshibah  as  a 
dangerous  institution  and  as  being  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  general  education  to  the  rising  generation. 
Many  derogatory  articles  in  the  Hebrew  and  Rus- 
sian-Jewisli  iiress  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  in  1879  decreed  to  close  up  the  ye¬ 
shibah.  In  1881,  however,  through  diligent  and 
extraordinary  efforts,  Berlin  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  government’s  permit  to  reopen  the  yeshibah, 
which  he  conducted  with  renewed  energies  till  1891, 
when  its  doors  were  again  closed  by  the  government 
as  a  result  of  the  false  accusation  that  the  students 
were  connected  with  the  Nihilistic  movement. 

Berlin  never  ceased  his  endeavors  by  every  means 
— even  visiting  Warsaw  to  obtain  the  necessary  in¬ 
fluence— to  induce  the  government  to  revoke  the 
edict;  but  they  were  without  avail,  and  his  failure 
hastened  his  death. 

His  contributions  to  rabbinical  literature  are  of 
great  value,  particularly  his  commentary  “  Ha‘amek 
She’alali  ”  (Deep  Research)  on  the 
His  “  Sheiltot  ”  of  Aha  of  Siiabha.  It 

Literary  was  left  for  Berlin  to  throw  light  on 

Activity,  the  complicated  and  obscure  passages 
of  this  most  important  halakic  work 
of  the  gaonic  period,  which  was  little  known  among 
the  Talmudists.  His  commentary  shows  not  only 
his  phenomenal  knowledge  of  the  Talmudim  and 
old  rabbinic  literature,  but  also  a  flue  critical  mind. 
Berlin  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  later  rabbinic 
literature,  but  spent  all  his  life  in  the  study  of  the 
old  authorities,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the 
Yerushalmi  and  the  halakic  Midrasliim.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-tlirce  he  compiled  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

Berlin’s  unselfishness  is  shown  by  the  notice  in 
his  introduction  (£  5,  part  ii.):  “"Whoever  desires  to 
reprint  this  book,  either  in  this  or  in  another  coun¬ 
try,  has  my  permission  to  do  so  without  any  money 
consideration,  and  is  entirely  welcome,  as  it  is  my 
wish  to  disseminate  the  teachings  of  Olll’  master 
(Aha  Of  Siiabha)  of  blessed  memory.  -All  X  request 
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of  the  publisher,  if  he  does  so  during  the  lifetime  of 
myself,  or  my  son  Hay y ini  Berlin,  is  that  he  will 
notify  either  of  us.  in  order  that  I  or  my  son  may 
add,  amend,  or  correct  the  style  or  rearrange  the 
matter.  ” 

Berlin’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  “Binr 
ha-‘Amek  ”  (Deep  Interpretation),  was  published 
with  the  text  (Wilna,  1879-80).  His  commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  “  Metib  lia-Shir  Bekizzur ” 
(The  Essence  of  the  Poem),  with  an  extract  from  the 
same  appeared  at  Warsaw  1888.  His  opinion  on 
Ecclesiastes  is  that  it  summarizes  the  arguments  of 
the  naturalists  and  scientists  of  that  age,  and  that 
only  the  conclusions  were  inspired  (by  the  Holy 
Spirit),  whereas  the  Song  of  Songs  and  the  Proverbs 
were  all  inspired  (preface  to  “Sheiltot,”  parti.,  §  2). 
His  exegetical  works  are  of  little  value,  although 
they  claim  to  be  Peshat. 

.  The  responsa  of  Berlin  were  numerous.  Most  of 
his  letters  end  with  (“I  am 

burdened  with  work”),  as  if  in  haste  to  finish. 
Of  his  responsa,  “Meshib  Dabar”  (Word  of  Re¬ 
sponse),  (Warsaw,  1S94),  six  are  addressed  to  Amer¬ 
ican  rabbis  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and 
Charleston,  on  various  religious  questions  (see  pp. 
13,  15,  19,  93,  117,  136). 

Bibliography:  Kcncset  Yisracl,  il.  136-142,  Warsaw,  18S8, 

biography  and  portrait;  Ahiasaf  (Calendar)  for  5655,  pp. 

450.  451:  Dcr  Israel  it ,  p.  1415,  Mayence,  1893:  N.  Sokolow, 

Ha-Asif,  1887,  pp.  231-242 ;  M.  Reines,  Aksaniyot  Slid  Torah , 

i.,  Cracow,  1890.  ^ 

L.  G.  J.  D.  E. 

BERLIN,  NOAH  HAYYIM  ZEBI 
HIRSCH  B.  ABRAHAM  MEIR :  German  Tal¬ 
mudist  and  rabbi;  born  at  Furtli  1737;  died  at 
Altona  March  5, 1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  and  learned  merchant  at  Furtli,  who  died  Jan.  7, 
1780,  and  whom  Jacob  Berlin  regarded  as  a  Talmud¬ 
ist  of  some  merit.  The  boy,  together  with  his 
brother  Loeb  Berlin,  received  his  education  from 
his  father,  and  became  dayyan  in  Furtli  in  1765. 
He  also  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Marktbreit,  Bavaria, 
and  the  surrounding  villages;  and  in  1780  became 
rabbi  at  Mayence.  When  Raphael  ha-Kohen,  rabbi 
of  the  three  communities  of  Altona,  Hamburg,  and 
Wandsbeck,  resigned  his  position,  Berlin  received  a 
call  to  be  his  successor  (1799).  Affairs  in  these  com¬ 
munities  were  very  unsettled  at  that  time,  and  it 
required  much  skill  and  tact  to  reconcile  the  various 
elements  struggling  for  leadership.  Berlin  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved  the  problem ;  and  being  far  removed 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  predecessor,  he  even  suc¬ 
cessfully  avoided  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  latter,  who  continued  to  reside  privately  in 
Altona  (compare  Berlin’s  letter  to  Hayyim  of  Volo- 
zhin  in  the  responsa  collection  “ Hut ha-Meshullash,” 
Wilna,  1880). 

Berlin  was  the  author  of  the  following  wo.Vs:  (1) 
‘“Aze  Arazim”  (Cedar-Trees),  Furtli,  1790,  an  ex 
haustive  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro’s  Shulhan 
‘Arnk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  which,  however,  covers  only 
one-third  of  the  work;  (2)  “‘Aze  Almuggim”  (Al- 
mug-Trees),  Sulzbach,  1779,  a  commentary  on 
those  precepts  treated  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  which 
are  not  of  Biblical  origin ;  namely,  on  the  washing 
of  the  hands  (“netilat  yadayim”),  Sabbath-limits 
(“‘erabin”),  and  the  marriages  forbidden  by  the 


Soferim  (“slieniyot  la-‘arayot  ”) ;  (3)  “Ma‘yan  ha- 
Hokmah  ”  (Source  of  Wisdom)  (Rodelheim,  1804,  and 
reedited  several  times),  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
injunctions  and  prohibitions  in  metric  form,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  casuistic  explanations  on  the  individual 
precepts;  (4)  “Tiferet  Zebi”  (Glory  of  Zebi),  the 
first  part  published  at  Warsaw,  1807,  the  second  at 
Warsaw,  1818,  the  third  at  Josephov,  1867 ;  (5)  mar¬ 
ginal  glosses  on  the  Talmud  treatises  Berakot, 
Shabbat  (Furtli,  1829-82),  and  Shebu’ot  (Wilna, 
1895). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Berlin’s  work  is  that 
he  pays  more  regard  than  any  other  German  Tal¬ 
mudist  to  Yerushalmi ;  and  he  gives  many  happy 
explanations  of  it.  Moreover,  he  possessed  numer¬ 
ous  works  by  Sephardic  scholars  which  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  German  and  Polish  Talmudists ;  and 
his  teachings  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Seph¬ 
ardim.  Although  Berlin,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  was  a  great  master  of  “pilpul,” 
and  could  represent  the  pilpulistic  method  skilfully 
and  intelligibly,  he  had  clear  reasoning  powers. 
In  his  responsa,  especially,  he  separated  sophistry 
from  true  logic. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Berlin  not  only  knew 
Azariali  dei  Rossi's  works  (he  cites  them  unfavora¬ 
bly  in  *“Aze  Almuggim,”  193b),  but  had  also  read 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  a  very  remarkable 
thing  in  the  circles  to  which  Berlin  belonged.  In  a 
passage  of  “  ‘Aze  Almuggim  ”  (191a)  he  speaks  of 
Paulas  “hakam  eliad  mehakmeheni  ”  (one  of  their 
[non-Jewish]  sages),  and  he  displays  mgenuit}r  in 
trying  to  identify  him  with  a  certain  “  Min,  ”  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Gamaliel,  spoken  of  by  tlieMislinah  (‘Er.  vi.  1). 

Many  of  Berlin’s  explanations  of  the  piyyutimare 
found  in  Wolf  Heidenheim’s  commentary  on  the 
Malizor. 

Bibliography  :  Ffirst,  Bihl.  Judaica ,  p.  397 ;  Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Tnlcdot  Gcdolc  Yisracl,  pp.  103,  104;  Fuenn,  Kcncset 
Yisracl ,  p.  346;  Eckstein,  Nachtrtlgc  zur  Geschichtc  dcr 
Judcn  in  Bamberg,  1899,  p.  5;  Arlm"  KosoU  a  funeral 
sermon  on  Berlin,  delivered  by  Abraliam  Isaac  b.  Joseph, 
Altona,  1802.  Berlin’s  epitaph  is  to  be  found  in  Wittkovver, 
Agudal  Pcrahim,  p.  293,  Altona,  1880;  Zunz  ( Monatstagc , 
p.  12)  should  be  corrected  according  to  this. 

L.  G. 

BERLIN,  RUDOLF:  German  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  ;  horn  May  2,  1833,  at  Friedland,  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz;  died  at  Rostock  Sept.  12,  1897.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  M  urz- 
burg,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  last-mentioned  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1858. 
For  the  following  three  years  he  was  assistant  to 
Pagensteclier  at  Wiesbaden,  and  in  1861  established 
himself  as  a  specialist  in  ophthalmology  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  opening  a  private  hospital  there. 

In  1870  he  became  privat-docent  in  physiological 
optics  at  the  technical  high  school  at  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1875  was  appointed  professor  of  comparative 
ophthalmology  at  the  veterinary  college  in  that  city. 
In  1889  he  became  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
university  at  Rostock,  as  successor  to  Von  Zehender; 
and  under  his  supervision  the  new  ophthalmological 
hospital  was  built  and  opened  in  1897. 

Berlin  was  the  first  to  treat  ophthalmology  sys¬ 
tematically  in  a  comparative  way.  Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  works  maybe  mentioned:  “Ueber  den  Gang 
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der  in  den  Glaskdrperraum  Eingedrungenen  Fremd- 
kbrper,”  in  “  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmol ogie,”  vol.  xiii. ; 
“Ueber  Selmervendurclisdmeidung,”  in  “Mittliei- 
lungsblatt  fur  Augenlieiikunde,”  vol.  ix. ;  “Krank- 
heiten  der  Orbita, 57  in  Graefe-Samisch,  “  Handbucli 
der  Augenlieiikunde”  (1880);  and  jointly  with  Rem- 
bold,  “  Untersucliungen  uber  den  Einfluss  des  Schrei- 
bens  auf  Auge  und  Korperhaltung  der  Schulkinder,” 
Stuttgart,  1888. 

In  1882,  together  with  Eversbuscli,  he  founded  the 
“Zcitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Augenlieiikunde,”  in 
which  lie  published  many  interesting  articles;^., 
on  the  eye  of  the  horse,  about  glaucoma,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Page],  B  iographmli  es  Lex  ikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

1901 ;  Meyer,  Kanvcrsations-Lcxilwn ,  s.v.;  Brockhaus, 

Konvcrmtions-Lcxikon ,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BERLIN,  SAMUEL:  German  jurist;  born  at 
Bamberg  Oct.  11, 1807 ;  died  at  Furth  Dec.  21,  1S96. 
He  was  a  son  of  Loeb  Berlin,  of  Bamberg,  and 
afterward  “  Landesrabbiner  ”  at  Cassel,  whose  other 
son  Max  was  also  a  jurist,  and  became  “  Oberlandes- 
gerichtsrath  ”  at  Nuremberg,  being  the  first  Jew  to 
fill  a  judicial  position  in  Bavaria.  Samuel  was  the 
first  Jewish  lawyer  in  that  kingdom.  He  com¬ 
menced  practising  law  in  Gerolzhofen,  where  he 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  another  young  at¬ 
torney,  wiio  afterward  was  “  Kultusminister  ”  and 
“Ministerpriisident,”  Dr.  Freiherr  von  Lutz.  Dr. 
Berlin  himself  became  “Ilofrath,”  and  w~as  at  one 
time  in  the  “Vorstand”  of  the  “ Gemeindecolle- 
gium  ”  in  Ansbach. 

Bibliography:  Kobut,  Bcrllhmtc  Isr.  Manner,  xvi.  293. 
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BERLIN,  SAUL  (or  HIRSCHEL,  SAUL, 

after  his  father,  Zebi  Ilmscii  [Hirschel]  Levin): 
German  Talmudist,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
Jew's  of  the  Mendelssolmian  period;  born  (at  Glo- 
gau?)  1740;  died  in  London  Nov.  16,  1794.  He 
received  his  general  education  principally  from 
his  father,  wdio  was  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  and  one 
of  the  feAV  rabbis  of  the  time  wiio  combined  Tal¬ 
mudic  learning  with  secular  culture.  He  conse¬ 
quently  educated  his  gifted  eldest  son  along  the 
same  lines.  In  Berlin  and  Breslau  (whither  the 
young  man  frequently  went  to  visit  his  father- 
in-law,  B.  Joseph  Jonas  Friinkel)  he  came  into 
personal  contact  with  the  representatives  of  the 
movement  for  progress  in  Judaism,  and  became  one 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  adherents.  His  antecedents, 
education,  and  calling,  as  rabbi  in  Frankfort-on -tlie- 
Oder,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  openly  to 
renounce  the  old  rabbinism;  and  he  consequently 
endeavored  to  advance  his  ideals  anonymously  or 
under  a  pseudonym. 

Berlin  began  Iris  literary  career  with  an  anony¬ 
mous  circular  letter,  “Ketab  Yosher”(An  Epistle 
of  Justice)  (printed  in  Berlin,  1794,  after  the  death 
of  the  author),  which  Hartwig  Wessely  warmly  de¬ 
fended  in  liis  own  contention  with  the  rabbis  while 
pleading  for  German  education  among  the  Jewrs. 
With  delightful  humor,  and  in  a  florid  though  racy 
style,  Berlin  describes  the  absurd  methods  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  and  points  out  howr  the  rabbinic 
casuistry— which  then  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  the  curriculum — injures  the  sound  common  sense 


of  the  pupils  and  deadens  their  noblest  aspirations. 
In  this  work  Berlin  already  betrays  a  morbid  tend¬ 
ency  to  vilify  those  wiiom  he  dislikes  for  general 
or  personal  reasons,  thereby  injuring  the  cause  win' eh 
he  desires  to  further. 

This  tendency  is  still  more  evident  in  his  pseu¬ 
donymous  work,  “Mizpeli  Yoktel”  (The  Watch- 
Tower  of  Yoktel)  (published  by  David  Friedhinder 
and  his  brother-in-law  Itzig,  Berlin,  1789),  a  polemic 
against  the  “Torat  Yekutiel”  of  Raphael  ha* 
Kohen.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  of  rabbinic  piety,  wms  a  rival  candidate  with 
Levin  for  the  Berlin  rabbinate,  a  circumstance  which 
induced  Levin’s  son  to  represent  ha-Kohen  as  a  for¬ 
bidding  example  of  rabbinism.  Under  the  name 
“ Obadiah  b.  Baruch  of  Poland,”  Berlin  attempted 
in  this  work  to  ridicule  Talmudic  science,  and  to 
stigmatize  one  of  its  foremost  exponents  not  only 
as  ignorant,  but  also  as  dishonest.  The  publishers  de¬ 
clared  in  the  preface  that  they  had  re- 
Ridicules  ceived  the  work  from  a  traveling  Po- 
Talmudic  lish  Talmudist,  and  had  considered  it 

Science.  their  duty  to  print  it  and  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  specialists.  In  order 
to  secure  the  anonymity  more  thoroughly,  Berlin 
and  his  father  wrere  named  among  those  who  were 
to  pass  upon  it. 

Had  Berlin  been  content  to  illustrate  from  Ra¬ 
phael's  work  the  senseless  methods  then  current  in 
Talmudic  studies,  he  w^ould  have  performed  a  meri¬ 
torious  task,  and  one  for  -which  he  was  especially 
fitted  by  his  very  great  Talmudic  learning  and 
his  lucid  style  of  exposition.  But  the  entirely  un¬ 
founded  attack  upon  the  honor  and  honesty  of  his 
opponent,  -whose  incorruptibility  and  firmness  of 
character  were  admired  even  by  his  enemies,  only  in¬ 
jured  Berlin  and  his  cause.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
Altona  and  Hamburg,  where  Raphael  was  chief 
rabbi,  the  -work  as  well  as  its  author  was  placed 
under  the  ban.  The  dispute  that  thereupon  arose 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  ban  turned  entirely 
upon  the  question  whether  a  personal  element,  like 
the  attack  upon  the  rabbi  of  Altona,  justified  such 
a  punishment. 

With  the  exception  of  Ezekiel  Landau,  chief  rabbi 
of  Prague  and  a  near  relation  of  Berlin,  only  a  few 
Polish  rabbis  declared  the  ban  to  be  invalid ;  and 
even  they  censured  the  action  of  Berlin,  w7lio  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authorship. 

Before  the  excitement  over  this  affair  had  sub¬ 
sided,  Berlin  created  a  new  sensation  by  another 
work.  In  1798  lie  published  at  Berlin,  under  the 
title  “Besamim  Rosh”  (Incense  of  Spices),  892  re- 
sponsa  purporting  to  be  by  Asher  b.  Jehiel,  with 
many  glosses  and  comments  which  he  called  M  Kassa 
de-Harsna  ”  (Fish  Fare).  A  few7  examples  wrill  illus¬ 
trate  the  true  character  of  these  responsa.  Berlin 
says,  for  instance,  that  (No.  257)  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  the  Torah  and  its  commands  can  not 
be  gained  directly  from  it  or  from  tradition,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  pbilosophico-logical  training 
derived  from  non -Jewish  sources.  This  opinion  is 
coolly  ascribed  to  Asher  b.  Jehiel,  who  condemned 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  even  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  being  un- Jewish  and  pernicious  (com¬ 
pare  No.  58  of  Asher’s  genuine  responsa).  The 
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following  edifying  opinions  are  ascribed  to  the  neo- 
Talmudists  of  the  thirteenth  century .  “  Articles  of 
faith  [creed]  must  be  adapted  to  the  times;  and  at 
present  the  most  essential  article  is  that  we  all  are 
utterly  worthless  and  depraved,  and  that  out  onl} 
duty  consists  in  loving  truth  and  peace  and  learning 
to  know  God  and  Ilis  works  '7  ( l.c .).  B-  Ashei  is 
also  alleged  to  be  the  author  of  the  two  responsa 
concerning  the  modification  of  the  ceremonial  laws, 
especially  of  such  as  were  burdensome  to  the  Berlin 
youth.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  shave  (No.  18),  to  drink  non-koslier  wine,  “ya- 
yin  nesek 77  (No.  36),  and  to  ride  on  Sabbath.  Ber¬ 
lin  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  by  thus  fraudu¬ 
lently  using  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  combat  rabbinism. 

Mordecai  Benet  first  attempted  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  the  book  in  Austria,  and  then  mercilessly 
scourged  the  deception  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  Berlin's  father,  by  critically  analyzing  the  re¬ 
sponsa  and  proving  them  to  be  spurious.  Levin 
tried  in  vain  to  defend  his  son.  Berlin  resigned  his 
rabbinate,  and,  in  order  to  end  the  dispute  which  he 
had  aroused,  betook  himself  to  London,  where  he 
died  a  few-  months  after  his  arrival.  In  a  letter 
found  in  his  pocket  he  warned  everybody  against 
looking  into  his  papers,  requesting  that  they  be  sent 
to  his  father.  He  expressed  the  curious  wish  to  be 
buried  not  in  a  cemetery,  but  in  some  lonely  spot, 
and  in  the  same  garments  in  which  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  die. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  unique  personality, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  modern  historian  re¬ 
marks,  that  in  Berlin  w'ere  united  as  in  a  focus  the 
rays  of  a  sinking  and  of  a  rising  period  in  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  Being  a  really'  great  Talmudist,  he  knew  bettei 
than  "any  other  person  the  weaknesses 
Berlin’s  of  rabbinism,  and  was  filled  w  ith  a 
Character,  burning  desire  to  lead  his  people  to¬ 
ward  intellectual  freedom.  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  and  Wessely’s  timid  attempts  to  inaugurate 
a  new-  era  did  not  appeal  to  him.  With  his  youth¬ 
ful  ardor  he  could  not  understand  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  popular  consciousness  is  a  slow-  process. 
An  open  championship  of  his  ideas,  liow* ever,  wrould 
have  meant  a  breach  with  father,  wife,  and  children— 
in  short,  w-itli  all  his  associates;  it  being  after  all 
doubtful  w-hetlier  his  sacrifices  would  have  helped 
his  cause.  His  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  au¬ 
thorship  was  a  measure  of  policy  and  not  of  cow-- 
ardice.  He  could  not,  however,  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  mode  of  w-arfare.  It  is  debasing 
and  embittering  to  attack  secretly  those  whom  one 
is  forced  to  praise  in  public;  hence  Berlin  became 
personal  in  his  polemics,  and  nervous  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  himself  and  the  world,  because  he  knew- 
himself  to  be  misunderstood  through  his  own  fault. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Berlin  is  said 
to  have  w-ritten  a  large  number  of  rabbinic  w-orks, 
including  notes  to  the  whole  Talmud. 
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BERLINER,  ABRAHAM  (ADOLE) :  Ger¬ 
man  theologian ;  historian ;  born  in  Obcrsitzko,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Posen,  Prussia,  May  2,  1833;  received  liis 
first  education  under  his  father,  who  was  teacher  in 
Obersitzko.  He  continued  his  education  under  vari¬ 
ous  rabbis,  preparing  himself  at  the  same  time  lor 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  'where  he  received  the 


degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

After  serving  for  some  time  as  preacher  and 
teacher  in  Arnsw-alde,  Berliner  was  called  (1865)  to 
Berlin  as  superintendent  of  the  religious  school 
maintained  by  the  society  for  Talmudic  studies 
(Hebrat  Slias) ;  and  in  1873,  w-hen  Israel  Hildes- 
lieimer  opened  the  rab¬ 
binical  seminary  in 
Berlin,  Berliner  wTas 
elected  professor  of. 

Jewish  history  and  lit¬ 
erature.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  author,  lie  has  dis¬ 
played  an  untiring  ac¬ 
tivity.  His  edition  of 
Kashi’s  commentary  to 
the  Pentateuch  (1866) 
first  made  him  know-n 
as  a  scholar;  and  he 
added  to  his  reputation 
by  various  historical 
w-orks,  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Italy,  which  country  he  frequently 
visited,  subventioned  by  the  German  government. 

Berliner  edited  for  twTo  years  (1874-75)  the  scien¬ 
tific  periodical  “Magazin  fur  Judische  Geschichte 
und  Literatur, 77  -which  from  1876  to  1893  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  colleague,  David  Hoffmann,  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  title  “  Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judenthums.”  It  w-as  due  to  his  zeal  that  the 
society  Mekize  Nirdamim,  for  the  publication  of 
/YlrW  .TpaviqIi  literature,  which  had  been 
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discontinued  for  several  years,  w-as  revived  in  1885; 
and  since  then  Berliner  has  acted  as  its  director.  He 
further  acted  as  the  apologist  of  Judaism  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  against  Lagarde  (“  Prof.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  nacli 
Seiner  Natur  Gezeichnet,”  1887),  who  denounced  all 
Jewish  scholars  as  dilettanti;  and  when  the  blood 
accusation  w-as  revived,  he  republished  (1888)  the 
opinion  of  Cardinal  Ganganelli— afterw-ard  Pope 
Clement  XIV. — to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  charge. 

While  orthodox  in  his  religious  view's,  Berliner 
w-as  never  a  fanatic.  He  not  only  associated  in  his 
scientific  work  with  the  liberals,  hut  also  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  merits  of  M.  Steinselineider  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  seventieth  birthday 
(18S6),  by  compiling  a  bibliography  of  that  eminent 
scholar’s  w-orks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Berliner’s  w’orks:  (1) 
“Raschi,  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,”  1866;  (2) 
“  Aus  dem  Inneren  Leben  der  Deutsclien  Juden  im 
Mittelalter,77  1871  ;  2d ed.,  1900;  (3)  “ Pletat .Soferim: 
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Beitriige  zur  Judisclien  Scnriftauslegung  im  Mittel- 
alter,”  1872;  (4)  “Yesod  ‘Olam,  das  Aelteste  Be- 
kanntc  Dramatische  Gedicht  in  Hein*.  Spraclie,  von 
3 lose  Sacut,”  1874;  (5)  “  Die  Massorak  zum  Targum 
Onkeios,”  1875,  1877;  (6)“Migdal  Hananel,  Ueber 
Leben  und  Sckriften  R.  ChananeBs  in  Kairuan,” 
1876 ;  (7)  “Ein  Gang  Durch  die  Bibliotkeken  Italians,” 
1877*;  (8)  “Rabbi  Jesaja  Berlin:  Eine Biograpkiscke 
Skizze,”  1879;  (9)  “  Beitriige  zur  Hebraiscken  Gram- 
matik  im  Talmud  und  Midrasch,”  1879;  (10)  “He- 
braisclie  Grabschriften  in  Italien,”  1881;  (11)  “Per- 
sOnliche  Bezielmngen  Zwiscken  Juden  und  Cliristen 
im  Mittelaltcr, ”  1882;  (12)  “Beitriige  zur  Geograpliie 
und  Ethnographic  Babyloniens  im  Talmud  und  Mid¬ 
rasck,”  1884;  (13)  Targum  Onkeios  (now  tlie  standard 
edition),  1884;  (14)  “Aus  den  Letzten  Tagen  des 
Romisclien  Gketto,’T886 ;  (15)  “  Censur  und  Confisca¬ 
tion  Hebraiscker  Bucher  im  Kirckenstaate,  ”  1891; 

(16)  “  Gesckickte  der  Juden  in  Rom,  von  der  Aeltesten 
Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart  (2050  Jakre),”  3  vols.,  1893; 

(17)  “Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Ersten  Hebraiscken 

Buekdrucks  auf  den  Cultus  und  die  Cultur  der 
Juden,”  1896;  (18)  “Aus  Meiner  Bibliotliek, 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  Bibliograpkie  und  Typographic,” 
1898. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Scfer  Zihkciron,  p.  13;  Warsaw 
1889;  Reines,  Dor  wc-Hahamaw. 
s. 

BERLINER,  EMIL:  American  inventor;  bom 
in  Hanover,  Germany  May  20,  1851.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  and 
at  the  Samson  Sclmle,  Wolfenbuttel,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  I860.  In  1870  lie  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  settling  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  lias 
lived  since  1882.  He  invented  the  loose-contact  tel¬ 
ephone  transmitter,  or  microphone,  known  as  “  The 
Berliner,”  and  now  universally  employed  in  tlie  tel¬ 
ephone  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  use.  He  is  also  tlie  inventor  of  the  gramophone 
and  other  valuable  devices.  Berliner  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  since  1879  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
scientific  publications  in  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many.  He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  “ Conclusions,” 
Philadelphia,  1899.  In  1881  he  married  Cora  Adler 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bibliography:  Who's  Who  in  America,  1899-1900,  and 
private  sources.  ^ 

BERMAN,  JEKUTHIEL :  Russian-IIebrew 
novelist;  born  in  1825;  died  in  Moscow  about  1889. 
He  held  for  over  thirty  years  a  responsible  position 
in  tlie  employ  of  the  Jewish  railroad  magnate  Samuel 
Poliakov  and  devoted  part  of  his  leisure  to  literary 
composition.  Between  1870  and  18S0  he  lived  in 
Tver  and  later  in  Moscow.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
1887  rendered  him  incapable  of  continuing  either 
his  vocation  or  his  favorite  literary  labors. 

The  first  novel  by  Berman,  “  Shenot  Rainu  Ra‘ali” 
(The  Years  Wherein  We  Have  Seen  Evil),  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Cantonists  01 
child-recruits  in  the  time  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  volume  of  “  Ha-Meliz  ”  (I860). 
Another  novel,  “  Pesel  Mikah  ”  (The  Graven  Image 
of  Micali),  appeared  in  vol.  xx.,  Nos.  19-43  of  the 
same  periodical  (1884).  “Hasliodedim  be-Zakara- 


yim  ”  (The  Noonday  Robbers)  was  first  published  in 
vol.  viii.  of  “Ha-Skahar”  (1877)  and  afterward 
appeared  in  book  form.  The  fate  of  his  fourth 
novel,  “  Ha-Yetomim  ”  (The  Orphans),  is  somewhat 
singular.  The  first  instalment  appeared  in  Zeder- 
baum’s  monthly,  “Ha-Mizrali,”  of  which  only  four 
numbers  were  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1886. 
Ten  years  later  another  part  appeared  in  “Ner 
ha-Ma‘arabi,”  a  Hebrew  monthly  published  in  New 
York,  which  was  also  soon  discontinued. 

Berman  is  one  of  the  purists  in  modern  Hebrew, 
who  insist  that  no  strange  words  or  foreign  idioms 
shall  he  used  by  the  writers  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Bible.  An  eloquent  letter 
from  his  pen  on  this  subject,  and  a  clever  reply  by 
R.  A.  Braudes  of  Wilna  (now  of  Lemberg)  favoring 
expansion  and  modification  of  the  language,  are 
published  in  Meisach’s  “Gan  Peraliim”  (Wilna, 
1881),  pp.  9-21. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Hehraica ;  Lippe’s  BWlioyra- 

phisehes  Lexikon,  I. ;  Ha-Shaliar ,  vi.  313. 

11.  It.  P*  T* 

BERMANN,  ADOLF  (pen-name,  Kobor 
Tamds) :  Hungarian  writer ;  bom  at  Presburg  in 
1867.  After  completing  the  study  of  law  be  became 
an  employee  of  the  Hungarian  Credit  Bank.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Kiss,  the 
well-known  writer  of  ballads,  he  early  began  to 
develop  his  talent  for  belles-lettres,  and  to-dav  en¬ 
joys  a  wide  celebrity  in  Hungarian  literature.  His 
novels  and  romances— all  satires  upon  present  social 

conditions— are  extensively  read. 

^  JLi*  V  • 

BERMANN,  FRANCO.  See  Franco  Ber- 

MANN. 

BERMANN,  ISSACHAR  HA-LEVI:  Phi¬ 
lanthropist  ;  born  at  Halberstadt  Nisan  24, 1661 ;  died 
there  Tammuz  24, 1730 ;  son  of  Judah  Lehmann.  At 
an  early  age  he  displayed  great  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  He  afterward  went  to  Hanover,  and  there 
became  associated  with  the  chief  court  agent  Liep- 
mann,  who,  appreciating  Bermann’s  abilities  and 
integrity,  gave  him  his  confidence.  In  this  way 
Bermann  had  access  to  many  princes,  and  several  of 
them,  such  as  those  of  Dessau,  of  Brunswick,  and  of 
Saxony,  soon  addressed  themselves  directly  to  him 
in  their  financial  transactions.  Bermann  was  in  es¬ 
pecial  favor  with  Friedrich  Augustus  II.,  electoi  of 
Saxony  and,  later,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  he  ren¬ 
dered  many  services  in  the  capacity  of  banker  and 
as  diplomatic  ascent  in  Poland.  For  these  services 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  “Resident”  of 
Poland  and  Saxony,  by  which  title  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Polish  chronicles. 

Bermann  used  his  prestige  for  the  good  of  lus 
coreligionists;  and  his  intervention  with  the  Polish 
lords  saved  many  Jewish  lives.  The  special  protec¬ 
tion  that  Halberstadt  enjoyed  during  the  reigns  of 
Freidricli  I.  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  was  due  to 
Bermann ?s  active  influence.  Generous  by  nature, 
his  delight- was  to  protect  Jewish  learning ;  and  to 
effect  this  he  built  a  synagogue  at  Halberstadt, 
where  many  Jewish  scholars  found  support,  and 
their  works  were  printed  at  his  expense. 

In  1696  Bermann  obtained  the  permission  of  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  to  edit  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  copies 
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of  which  had  become  very  scarce.  The  expense  of 
this  edition  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder),  amounting  to 
$50,000,  was  defrayed  entirely  hy  Bermann;  and 
most  of  the  5,000  copies  printed  were  presented  to 
scholars. 

Bibliography:  Auerbach,  Gcsch.  der  Jitdisehen  Gcmeinde 
Halbcrstadt ,  pp.  43  et  seq.;  Ha-Maggid,  ii.  75;  Fuemi,  Kcnc- 
set  Y ism  cl,  p.  184.  _  _ 

G.  I-  Bli. 

BERMANN,  MORIZ  (pseudonyms,  Berthold 
Mormann,  Moritz  B.  Zimmermann,  Louis 
Miihlfeld,  and  Julius  Marlott)  :  Austrian  au¬ 
thor;  born  at  Vienna  March  10.  1823;  died  there 
June  12,  1895.  Bermann.  who  came  of  a  family 
of  publishers,  was  educated  for  a  musical  career; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  time  to  collecting  autographs.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  bio¬ 
graphical  libraries  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  he  began  (1851)  wliat  was 
intended  to  be  a  twenty- volume  work,  “Oesterrei- 
cliisclies  Biographisclies  Lexikon,”  etc.;  but,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  unrest  in  Austria,  it  proceeded 
no  farther  than  the  letter  A. 

On  Jan.  1,  1856,  Bermann  became  editor  of  the 
“  Wiener  Courier  ”  and  developed  into  a  remarkably 
prolific  writer  of  sketches,  historical  novels,  plays, 
and  even  dance-music;  writing  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nyms  mentioned  above.  Among  his  works  are: 
“  Duukle  Gescliicliten,”  1868;  “  Maria  Theresa  und 
der  Schwarze  Papst,  ”  1870;  “Das  Schwarze  Kabi- 
net  ” ;  “  Sehone  Slinderin  ” ;  “  Die  Kaisertochter  als 
Briiute,”  1890;  and  the  historical  comedies  “Ein 
Stundchen  auf  der  Karlsschule  ”  and  “  Die  Entflili- 
rung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes.” 

Bibliography:  Das  Gcistige  Wien ,  pp.  32,  33;  Wurzbacli, 
Biogr.  Lexikon  dcs  Kaiscrthums  Ocsterreich ,  i.  322-323. 
g,  E.  Ms. 

BERN :  Capital  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Jews  resided  within  its  territory  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  but  the  first  documentary  evidence  of  Jew¬ 
ish  inhabitants  in  Bern  is  for  the  year  1259.  Though 
under  the  protection  of  the  city,  with  the  emperor 
as  their  real  liege  lord,  they  were  usually  in  an  un¬ 
protected  state.  In  the  separate  Jews’  street  in 
which  the}'  lived,  near  the  present  Casino,  was  also 
their  cemetery,  which,  after  their  expulsion  in  1294, 
became  private  property;  and  in  the  “  Inselgasse  ” — 
as  the  Jews’  street  was  called  after  the  convent  built 
by  the  “  Inselsch western  "—there  was  found  in  1888, 
when  the  “Inselspital  ”  was  torn  down,  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  a  Jew,  dated  1293  (Studer,  in  “  Arc  hi  v  des 
Historischen  Vereins  des  Ivantons  Bern,”  iv.  1,  38: 
iv.  2,  15;  viii.  56,  212). 

The  Jews  of  Bern  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  banking  and  pawnbroking.  As  in  Basel  and 
Zurich,  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  government 
was  43^,  two  pennies  per  week  in  the 
Jews  pound;  later  it  was  reduced  to  30£. 
Bankers  All  classes — the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 

and  Pawn-  the  burghers  and  the  peasants,  as 
brokers,  well  as  the  convents  and  the  towns — 
regarded  the  Jews  as  their  brokers; 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  Christians,  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  decreed,  at  Easter  in  1283,  that  the  term  set  for 
repayment  should  be  limited  to  one  year.  Through 


their  money  transactions  the  Jews  earned  the  hatred 
of  the  populace,  and  as  the  citizens  of  Bern  were 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  Jews  and,  through  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  reduced  to  financial  straits,  they 
cast  about,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolf,  for  means  of  acquittal. 

A  pretext  for  action  against  the  Jews  was  soon 
found.  In  1294  they  were  accused  of  having  kid¬ 
naped  and  killed  a  boy  named  Rudolf  (Ruff).  This 
accusation,  which  was  also  made  at  about  the  same 
time  against  the  Jews  of  Colmar  and  Maycnce,  suf¬ 
ficed  to  start  a  persecution.  The  Jew  Joel  (Foli), 
who  was  regarded  as  the  real  offender, 
The  Jews  and  all  other  Jews  of  Bern,  women  as 
Tortured  well  as  men,  were  seized  and  mal- 
or  treated,  and  either  tortured  or  driven 
Expelled,  from  the  town.  This  event  lias  been 
wrongly  assigned  to  the  year  1287, 
during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Rudolf  (Stettler, 
“Scliweizer  Chronik,”  i.  20;  Justinger,  “Berner 
Clironik,”  pp.  38  ct  seq.\  Ulrich,  “Schweizer  Ge- 
schichteu,”  pp.  144  et  seq. ;  “  ‘Emek  ha-Baka,”  p.  56; 
Zunz,  “S.  P.”  p.  33,  etc.;  compare  “Annales  Col- 
mariens.”  28,  for  the  year  1294;  “  Judafi  Bernenses 
Puerum  ut  Dixerunt  Occiderunt  ” ;  Tillier,  “  Gesch. 
des  Freistaates  Bern,”  i.  72;  outlie  murder  of  the 
boy  Rudolf,  see  Stammler,  in  “  Katholische  Schweiz- 
erblatter,”  1S88). 

King  Adolf,  perhaps  appealed  to  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter,  composed  of  the  bishop  Peter  of  Basel, 
the  knight  Gottfried  von  Merenberg, 
Their  governor  of  the  realm  in  Burgundy; 
Claims  Cuno  von  Bergheim,  and  Hartmann 
Forfeited,  von  Ratzenhauscn.  This  commission 
decided,  June  30,  1294,  that  the  Jews, 
male  and  female,  should  forfeit  all  their  claims 
against  the  mayor,  the  council,  the  community,  and 
every  one  living  in  Bern  up  to  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
cree;  that  they  should  give  up  all  their  securities 
and  pledges;  and  that,  in  addition,  they  should  pay 
to  the  community  one  thousand  marks  in  silver,  and 
to  the  mayor  of  Bern  five  hundred  marks  in  silver 
— according  to  the  standard  of  weight  in  Bern.  King 
Adolf  confirmed  this  enactment  Aug.  1,  1294,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  Jews  assigned  to  the 
mayor  in  payment  of  his  share  their  claims  against 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  monastery  of  Interlaken, 
Ulrich  von  Thor,  and  others.  A  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression  is  found  in  the  receipt  of  the  mayor,  Jakob 
von  Kienberg*  “Pro  occasioue  pucri,  videlicet  b. 
Rudolfi  quem  dicti  Judei,  ut  dicitur,  occiserunt.” 
The  same  cautious  phraseology,  “ut  dicitur,”  was 
employed  by  King  Albrecht  six  years  later,  when  he 
confirmed  the  decree,  April  29,  1300  (“  Solothurner 
TVochenblatt,”  1828,  pp.  192  et  seq.).  The  Bernese 
immediately  attached  the  property  of  the  Jews.  A 
woman,  Berehta  von  Ilabstetten,  was  forced  to  give 
up  a  chest  filled  with  gold,  silver,  ornaments,  veils, 
etc.,  that  had  been  confided  to  her  by  the  Jew  Yivi- 
lin  and  his  partner  (document  of  Aug.  14,  1294, 
“Monatssclirift,”  xiii.  49  et  seq. ;  Stobbe,  “  Die  Judcn 
in  Deutschland,”  p.  283,  which  reads  “1494”  instead 
of  “  1294,”  and  “Bertha”  instead  of  “Berehta”). 

Expelled  from  Bern,  the  Jews  returned  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  when  the 
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Black  Deatli  swept  the  country  m  ^e  peopie 

of  Bern  and  of  Zofingen  gained  the  questionable 
reputation  of  fanning  everywhere  the 
Persecu-  hatred  against  the  Jews,  burning  or 
tion  banishing  them  and  destroying  evi- 
Renewed.  dences  of  indebtedness  to  them,  as  at 
the  former  persecution. 

Twenty -five  years  later  there  were  again  Jews  at 
Bern.  In  1379  Master  Isaac  von  Tanne,  who  lived 
there,  loaned  to  the  city  of  Freiburg  1,470  gold 
gulden.  This  “  modest  man,  ”  probably  from  Tliann 
in  Alsace,  was,  like  Master  Matins  Eberlin  and  liis 
wife,  Esther  Merliuon,  a  money-lender. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Bernese 
showed  a  positively  friendly  feeling  for  the  Jews, 
not  only  permitting  them,  for  financial  reasons,  to 
settle  in  Bern,  but  naturalizing  them  for  periods  of 
six  years,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tax  of  sixty 
schiltfranken  in  gold.  They  were  not 
Natural-  restricted  in  their  worship;  on  their 
ized  and  festival  days  they  were  not  to  be  called 
Patronized,  into  court;  matters  of  dispute  among 
themselves  could  either  be  decided 
according  to  Jewish  law  or  be  brought  before  the 
Bernese  courts;  butchers  were  enjoined  to  sell  the 
meat  killed  according  to  Jewish  ordinance,  at  the 
same  price  as  other  meat.  About  this  time  Chris¬ 
tians  also  engaged  in  the  money-lending  business 
in  rivalry  with  the  Jews. 

As  soon  as  the  Bernese  were  easier  financially,  the 
old  hatred  against  the  Jews  revived,  stimulated 
By  Justinger,  author  of  a  Bernese  chronicle,  who 
was  also  a  notary  public,  and  as  such  carried  on 
money  transactions.  His  proposition  to  expel  the 
Jews  found  no  lack  of  support,  for 
Banished.  “  the  Council  and  the  Two  Hundred  of 
the  City  ”  decid.ed  unanimously,  May 
10, 1427,  to  drive  the  Jews  forever  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  This  decision  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  matters  continued  thus  for  several  hundred  years. 

Not  until  about  1820  did  Jews  again  settle  at 
Bern,  and  coming,  as  they  did,  mainly  from  Alsace 
as  French  citizens,  they  were  given 
Readmis-  absolute  religious  freedom.  In  1865 
sion  and  Bern  had  twenty-seven  J ewish  fami- 
Freedom.  lies,  which,  having  had  a  synagogue 
since  1855,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  worship  (“  Cultusverein”).  In  1875 
the  community  numbered  286  persons;  in  1897,  348. 
It  had  a  religious  teacher,  a  burial  society  (liebrah 
kaddishah),  and  a  fund  for  sick  women.  The  canton 
of  Bern  had  in  1874  1,000  Jews ;  in  1897, 1,195.  The 
University  of  Bern  was  the  first  to  appoint  Jews  as 
professors.  The  well-known  physiologist,  G.  Val¬ 
entin.  who  was  the  first  Jew  to  be  naturalized,  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  there  as  earl}'  as  1885.  Later  on 
the  university  numbered  among  its  professors  Laza¬ 
rus,  Munk,  the  two  Schiffs,  Ludwig .  Stein,  and 
others.  In  the  federal  offices  J.  Dreifus  of  En- 
dingen  occupied,  in  1901,  a  most  respected  position. 


Arcliiv  tics  mstorisenen 

line?,  me  Juden  in  Bern ,  m  Monatsschritt 

Stdtutcn  des  CuUusverems  dev  Israditui  in  da  btadt 


Bern ,  Bern,  1S05. 
G. 


M.  K. 


^ 3=  3*- :  German  author ; 

born  at  Kherson,  South  Russia,  IN  ov.  18, 1849,  wne re 
his  father  practised  medicine.  On  the  latter’s  death 
Bern  and  his  mother  went  to  Vienna  that  he  might 
complete  his  education.  The  loss  of  his  fortune 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  studies  at  the  university, 
and  in  1878  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  appren¬ 
tices  at  an  equestrian  school. 

Bern  soon  tired  of  this  occupation  and  turned  to 
literature  for  a  livelihood.  His  first  novel,  ‘*Auf 
Schwankem  Grunde,”  met  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  though  in  this,  as  in  fact  in  most  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  Bern  is  inclined  to  the  gloomy  despair  of  the 
majority  of  Slavonic  writers.  The  success  of  his 
first  novel  enabled  him  to  visit  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  and  Munich,  at  all  of 
which  places  he  studied  assiduously.  In  1886  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  a  year  later  married  a  young 
Austrian  actress,  Olga  Wohlbriick.  In  188S  he 
settled  in  Berlin.  Bern  is  the  author  of :  *’  GestrtippU 
1876;  44  Deutsche  Lyrik  seit  Gotlie’s  Tode,”  1877; 
“  Meine  Geschiedeue  Frau,”  1878:  “Sich  Selbst  im 
Wege,”  a  sketch  of  stage-life,  1877;  “Ein  Stummer 
Musikant,”  1879;  “Liliput,”  1879;  “Anthologie  fur 
die  Kinderstube,”  1879 ;  “  Illustrirter  Hausschatz  fur 
die  Jugend,”  1880;  44  Aus  der  Gesellschaf t, ”  an  al¬ 
manac,  1881-82 ;  44  Am  Eigenen  Herd,  ”  1886 ;  44  De- 
klamatorium, ”  anthology,  1887;  "Lustige  Stundeu,” 
1887;  “  Himmelan !  ”  1889;  44  Christliches  Gedenk- 
buch,  ”  1898:  44  Evangelisches  Deklamatorium,  ”  1895. 
Bibliography:  Das  Gcistige  Berlin i,  pp.  21,22;  Kursehner, 

Dcutscher  Litcratur-Kalcndcr,  bd. 

^  E.  Ms. 


BERN,  OLGA  (nee  Wohlbriick):  Austrian 
author;  wife  of  Maximilian  Bern;  born  at  yienna 
July  5, 1865.  She  went  on  the  stage  under  her  own 
name,  Wohlbriick,  and  while  at  the  Odeon,  Paris, 
in  1887,  married  the  German  author  Bern.  .  She 
abandoned  the  stage  for  literature  in  1888.  She  is  the 
author  of  44  Aus  Drei  Laudern,”  1890,  short  stories?; 
“  Unausloschlich  und  Andere  Novellen,”  1892;  “Caij- 
rihre,”  1892:  “Gluck,”  short  stories.  1893;  “D<$s 
Reclit  auf  Gluck,”  a  drama,  1893 ;  and  44  Vater  Cliaifn 
und  Pater  Benediktus,”  a  novel.  •* 


Bibliography  :  Das  Gcistige  Berlin,  pp-  22, 23.  ^ 

BERNAL,  ABRAHAM  NUNEZ :  Spanish 
martvr:  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Cordova  May  3. 1655.  His  martyrdom  is  celebrated 
in  a  work  published  by  Jacob  Bernal  (Amsteidam, 
1655),  entitled  “Elogios  que  Zelozos  Dedicaron  a  la 
Felice  Memoria  de  Abraham  Nunez  Bernal  que  fue 
Quemado  Vivo,  Santificando  el  R  ombre  de  su  Cria- 
dor,”  etc.,  and  dedicated  to  Senor  Elian  Nunez  Ber¬ 
nal.  The  work  contains,  among  other  items,  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  Bernal’s  honor  preached  by  Isaac  Aboab,  and 
poems  bv  Daniel  a  Ribera,  Eliakim  Castriel,  Joseph 
Frances  of  Hamburg,  Jonah  Abravanel,  Samuel  de 


Castro,  and  Jacob  de  Pina. 


Btri  tography  :  Zuuz,  S.  P.  p.  34o;  Ktiyserlin g;,  a )  d i ni , 

pp.  260,  354 :  idem,  BibUoteca  Espan.-Port.-Judaica ,  pp. 
23,  43.  r 


BERNAL,  ISAAC  (MARCUS)  DE  AL- 
MEYDA:  Spanish  martyr ;  born  in  Montilla  163o; 
burned  at  the  stake  in  St.  Iago  de  Compostella 
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(Galicia,  Spain),  in  the  month  of  March,  1655,  at.  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Abraham 
Nunez  Bernal.  When  only  seventeen  (1650)  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  'Valladolid.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  mentions 
Bernal  in  his  **  Govierno  Popular  Jiuhiyco  ”  as  a  rela¬ 
tive.  In  the  volume  entitled  “Elogios”  (see  Abra¬ 
ham  Nunez  Bernal)  there  is  a  “  Relacion  del  felice 
martirio  del  invicto  Ishack  de  Almeida  Bernal  que 
murio  vivo  en  fuego  santificando  el  nombre  del 
Senor  .  .  .  ” ;  as  well  as  poems  in  honor  of  Bernal 
by  Daniel  a  Ribera,  Jonah  Abravanel,  Jacob  de 
Pina,  Samuel  de  Castro,  Abraham  Castanho,  Isaac 
Israel,  Daniel  Arango,  and  a  sermon  by  Jacob 
Abendana, 

D-  G. 

BERNAL,  MAESTRO:  A  Marano,  sliip-phy- 
sician  on  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 
He  had  lived  in  Tortosa  and  had  undergone  public 
penance  in  October,  1490,  as  an  adherent  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  Columbus,  by  his  arrogant  conduct,  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  physician,  who  instigated  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  admiral  in  Jamaica' which  seri¬ 
ously  affected  his  destiny. 

Bi£H°?rai;W7  M.  Kayserlmsr,  Christopher  Columbus ,  pp.90, 
Lio,  Ivew  lork,  1894;  see  also  America,  The  Discovery  of 

G-  A. 

BERNAL,  RALPH:  Politician  and  art-col¬ 
lector;  died  in  1854.  His  ancestors  were  of  Spanish- 
Jewish  origin.  His  father  was  Jacob  Israel  Ber¬ 
nal,  a  West-Indian  merchant,  who  in  1744  refused 
the  office  of  ycibay  (treasurer)  of  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
gregation  because  he  decided  to  many  Josebeth 
Baruh,  a  “Tudesca”  or  German  Jewess,  which  he 
was  only  allowed  to  do  under  humiliating  conditions 
(Picciotto,  ‘  Sketches  of  Auglo-Jewisli  History,”  p. 
167).  Ralph  was  entered  at  Christ’s  College/ Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A. 
in  1806  and  1809  respectively.  In  1810  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  inherit¬ 
ing  extensive  property  in  the  West  Indies,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  parliamentary  to  a  legal  life.  For  thirty- 
four  years  (1818-52)  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  represented  the  city  of  London 
from  1818  to  1820,  and  Rochester  from  1820  to  1841. 
Duiing  that  period  he  spent  £66,000  in  election  con¬ 
tests.  In  the  latter  year  he  contested  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  Weymouth,  and  was  seated  on  petition. 
After  representing  that  borough  from  1841  till  1847, 
he  returned  to  Rochester,  continuing  to  sit  for  it 
until  his  retirement  from  political  life  in  1852.  His 
parliamentary  career  was  uneventful,  although 
throughout  he  was  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Whigs,  and  from  1880  till  1850  acted  as  chairman 
of  committees.  Though  brought  up  as  a  Christian, 
he  recognized  the  claims  of  his  Jewish  ancestry  by 
supporting  the  bills  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis¬ 
abilities,  introduced  while  he  was  in  the  House.  He 
was  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  art-collector  in 
antique  china  and  plate;  and  at  his  death  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  secure  his  collection  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  collection  was 
sold  in  1855.  Two  catalogues  of  his  works  of  art 
were  issued.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by 
both  wives. 


BiRUOGRAnn  i  Diet,  IS  at.  Biog.\  Sir  H.  Cole,  Biography ; 
Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-J  civish  History,  pp.  289-291* 
Gentleman's  Magazine ,  1823  and  1854. 

J-  G.  L. 

BERNARD,  ABRAHAM:  Russian  physician ; 
born  in  1762.  He  studied  at  London  in  1789; 
practised  medicine  in  Hasenpoth,  Courland,  Russia ; 
became  district  physician  in  Sliawli,  government 
of  Wilna;  was  subsequently  appointed  inspector  of 
various  military  hospitals  in  Lithuania ;  and  in  1809 
was  made  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  of  Slonim. 
He  also  received  the  title  of  court  councilor;  prac¬ 
tised  at  Mi  tan  in  1810-11;  and  then  settled  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  has  published:  “ Grlimle  fur  die  Inokula- 
tion ;  dem  Lithauischen  Landvolke  Gewidmet,  ” 
Mitau,  1799;  “  Observations  sur  rEnterrement  Pre¬ 
mature  des  Juifs,”  Mitau,  1799;  and  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  last,  under  the  title  “  Bemerkungen 
liber  das  Friilie  Beerdigen  der  Judisclien  Leichen,” 
Mitau,  1802;  “  Medicinisck-Chirurgisclie  Beobaclit- 
ungen  in  den  Kriegsliospitalern  zu  Kobrin  und 
Slonim  Gesammelt,”  n.  d. ;  and  “Behandlung  eines 
Epidemischen  Wurmfiebers,  das  im  Jahr  1796  in 
Kurland  Herrschte,”  in  Hufeland’s  “Journal  fur 
Praktisehe  Arzneikunde,”  1797,  iv.  4,  No.  5. 

Bibliography  :  Recke  and  Napierski,  Allgemeines  Schrift - 
stcllcruncl  Gelehrtcn-Lexikon  der  Provinzen  Lice-,  Esth- 
und  Kurland,  vol.  i.,  s.v.,  Mitau,  1S27 ;  R.  Wunderbar,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  den  Provinzen  Liv-  und  Kurland,  pp.  66- 
bi  ;  ib.  18o3,  where  “  Bernard  ”  is  given  as  "  Bernhard.1’ 

H.  R. 

BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX  (generally 
known  as  St.  Bernard)  :  Church  father;  born  1091, 
near  Dijon,  France;  died  at  Clairvaux  Aug.  20, 
1153.  He  was  originally  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian 
order  at  Citeaux ;  but,  on  being  appointed  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  he  founded  a  branch  order  known  by 
his  name,  160  monasteries  of  which  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  during  his  life.  He  vigorously  opposed  Abe¬ 
lard  in  1140,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception. 

St.  Bernard  is  distinguished  for  his  activity  in 
forming  the  second  crusade  in  1145-46,  during  which 
he  traveled  through  France  and  Germany,  preach¬ 
ing  the  crusade.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
was  a  succession  of  massacres  of  the  Jews  through¬ 
out  the  Rhine  valle}7-.  This  called  forth  an  energetic 
protest  by  St.  Bernard,  which  was  sent  to  Engiand, 
eastern  France,  and  Germany  (Bouquet,  “  Recueil,  ” 
xv.  606).  In  this  letter  he  laid  down  the  general 
lines  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Jews  by  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  since  been  guided ; 
and  his  arguments  are  those  generally  given,  though 
without  his  name,  in  more  recent  pronouncements. 
According  to  St.  Bernard,  Jews  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  or  destroyed,  because  they  are  living  symbols 
of  the  Passion ;  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished 
mainly  by  dispersion,  so  that  they  shall  be  witnesses. 
But  they  will  ultimately  be  converted.  How  can 
this  be  if  they  are  ground  down?  At  the  same  time 
St.  Bernard  approves  of  the  papal  policy  which  de¬ 
clares  that  all  usury  on  debts  due  by  Crusaders 
shall  lapse  during  their  absence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

B,®L.I.0f;.RAPIIY :  Neander,  Der  Heilige  Bernhard  und  Scin 
Zcitaltcr,  Berlin,  1813;  Cotter  Morrison,  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Bernard ,  London,  1863:  literature  cited  in  Herzog- 
Hauek  s  BcabEncy.  u.  633;  Gratz,  Geschichte,  vi.  148, 151. 
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BERNARD  (also  Domeier),  ESTHER  {nee 
Gad) :  German  poetess  and  authoress ;  horn  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  Silesia,  about  1770;  died  about  1814.  On  her 
mother’s  side  Bernard  was  a  granddaughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  Eybesckutz,  the  famous  rabbi  of  Prague  and 
Hamburg. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty  she  was  married  to 
a  certain  Bernard,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Berlin. 
She  preferred  the  latter  place  to  Breslau  for  the 
reason  she  herself  gave  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Paul  Rich¬ 
ter  in  the  following  words :  “  Dort  wird  man  liber 
den  Menschen  me  den  Juden  vergessen ;  und  besiisse 
ich  die  grossten  Verdienste,  so  wurde  ich  doch  in 
Eure  besseren  Zirkel  nicht  aufgenommen  werden  ” 
(There  [in  Breslau]  the  Jew  is  never  forgotten  in  the 
man,  and  were  I  to  possess  the  highest  merit,  I 
should  never  be  admitted  to  your  higher  circles).  Her 
marriage  with  Bernard  must  have  been  unhappy,  for 
after  a  few  years  she  obtained  a  divorce  and  married 
Dr.  Domeier  of  London,  with  whom  she  went  to  live 
in  Malta. 

Even  in  her  girlhood  Esther  Bernard  showed  great 
talent  for  poetry  and  literature.  Before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Bernard  she  contributed  many  poems  to 
“Plumken’s  Magazin  ”  and  Rausch’s  “Unterhalt- 
ungen.”  To  the  latter  she  contributed  also  a  short 
story  in  English,  “Marcus  and  Monima,”  1795. 
While  the  wife  of  Bernard  she  wrote  “  Beschreibung 
einer  Wasserreise  von  Aussig  Nacli  Dresden”  (in 
-  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  ”) ;  “  Eine  Nachricht  liber 
das  Dresdener  Museum  ”  (in  “  Arcliiv  der  Zeit,  ”  Nov. , 
1799,  p.  445).  She  was  also  a  contributor  to  “  Der  Cos¬ 
mopolite  June,  1795,  pp.  577-599),  and  “Backer’s 
Erzahlungen  ”  (1798,  iv.  272)  for  which  she  wrote 
some  poems.  “Backer’s  Almanack”  for  1800  con¬ 
tains  two  poems  by  Bernard,  one  of  which  has  been 
set  to  music  by  Neuman,  “  Ueber  Schiller’s  Piceo- 
lomini,”  in  “Merkwiirdigkeiten  der  Mark  Branden¬ 
burg,”  March,  1800,  p.  882. 

In  Berlin,  Bernard  made  the  acquaintance  of  Com- 
tesse  de  Genlis,  the  authoress  of  “  Les  Meres  Ri vales,” 
which  she  translated  into  German  under  the  title 
“Die  Beiden  Mutter,”  2  vols.,  1800. 

After  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Domeier  she  wrote 
“  Gesammelte  Blatter,”  Leipsic,  1805;  “ Brief e  Wah- 
rend  Meines  Aufenthaltes  in  England  und  Portu¬ 
gal,”  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1808;  “Kritiscke  Ausein- 
andersetzungen  Mehrerer  Stellen  in  dem  Buche 
der  Frau  von  StaM  fiber  Deutschland,”  Hanover, 
1814. 

At  the  erection  of  the  Wilhelmsschule  in  Breslau,  in 
1791,  for  the  instruction  of  Hebrew  children,  Esther 
Bernard  celebrated  the  event  in  a  poem  in  which  she 
hailed  the  dawning  of  an  era  of  freedom  and  equal¬ 
ity  for  the  Jews  of  Silesia. 

Bibliography:  Sulamitli ,  v.  252-258,  2S5 ;  Schummel’s  Brcs- 

laucr  Almanacli,  i.„  1801;  Kayser’s  Bllcher  Lcxikon,  i.  125, 

ii.  64. 

s.  S.  R. 

BERNARD  OF  GORDON :  Christian  physi¬ 
cian  ;  born  probably  at  Gordon  in  Guienne,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lot,  France;  professor  of  medicine  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  about  the  year  1800.  His  “  Lilium  Medicime  ” 
was  much  read  by  Jews,  and  several  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lations  of  it  are  extant  ;  e.g .,  that  by  Jekuthiel  b. 
Solomon  (Maestro  Bonsenior)  of  Narbonne  in  1387 


(nKItnn  JG5W);  and  another  by  Moses  ben  Samuel 
of  Roquemaure  (Gard),  1360  (ntflSfin  mS)- 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uefrcrs.  p.  785;  Renan- 

Neubauer,  Ecriuaim  Juifs,  p.  386. 

G.  M.  S. 

BERNARD,  HERMANN :  Teacher  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England ;  bora  of 
Austrian  parents  at  Uman,  or  Human,  a  small  town 
in  southern  Russia  (at  that  time  Poland),  in  the  year 
1785.  His  father  being  a  converted  Jew,  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  Christian.  He  went  to  England  in 
1825;  settled  in  Cambridge  as  a  private  teacher  in 
1830 ;  and  was  appointed  “  Praeceptor  Linguae  Sacrse  ”' 
in  the  university  on  Oct.  18,  1837,  succeeding  Jose¬ 
phus  Crook  He  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  seventy- 
two,  on  Nov.  15,  1857,  after  teaching  there  with 
marked  success  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Bernard  published  the  following  works:  “The 
Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews  Exhibited  in  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Yad  ka-Hazakah  of  Maimonides”' 
(1832);  and  “Ha-Menakel”  (The  Guide  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Student),  1839.  During  Bernard’s  blindness, 
in  1853  appeared  “Me  Menuhot”  (Still  Waters),  an 
easy,  practical  Hebrew  grammar,  in  two  volumes, 
by  the  Rev.  P,  H.  Mason  (afterward  fellow  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  St.  John’s  College)  and  Hermann  Ber¬ 
nard.  Bernard’s  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job,  edited 
by  his  former  pupil,  Frank  Chance  (afterward  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee), 
appeared  in  one  volume  in  1864,  but  the  editor’s, 
promised  appendix  was  never  published, 
j.  0.  T. 

BERNARDINUS  OF  FELTRE :  Franciscan 
friar ;  born  at  Feltre,  Italy,  in  1439 ;  died  Sept.  28, 
1494.  He  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  the  Jews, 
ever  had,  and  openly  advocated  their  utter  exter¬ 
mination.  He  traveled  throughout  Italy  preaching 
a  crusade  against  them,  the  burden  of  his  sermons 
being:  “Let  Christian  parents  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  their  children,  lest  the  Jews  steal,  ill-treat,  or 
crucify  them.”  As  a  worthy  disciple  of  Capistrano, 
whom  he  held  up  as  the  type  and  model  of  a  true 
Christian,  he  knew  that  his  eloquence 
His  would  be  of  no  avail  among  the  aris- 
Preaching.  tocracy,  the  members  of  which,  guided 
by  their  interests,  protected  the  Jews. 
He  therefore  endeavored  to  inflame  the  lower  classes 
and  to  arouse  the  ill-will  of  the  populace  against  the 
Jews. 

Because  certain  Jewish  capitalists  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  depicted  all  Jews  as  vampires  and  extor¬ 
tioners.  In  his  sermons  he  was  wont  to  say :  **  I, 
who  live  on  alms  and  eat  the  bread  of  the  poor,  shall 
I  be  a  dumb  dog  and  not  howl  when  I  see  the  Jews 
wringin g  their  wealth  from  Christian  poverty  ?  Yea ! 
shall  I  not  cry  aloud  for  Christ’s  sake?  ” 

These  sermons  bore  fruit.  At  Ravenna  Bernardi¬ 
nus  incited  the  populace  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  Jews  with  violence  and  to 
send  deputies  to  Venice  to  solicit  a  legal  sanction  for 
the  expulsion.  The  authorities  of  Florence  were 
constrained  to  order  Bernardinus  to  quit  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  a  rising  which  was  imminent  might  be 
prevented  (1487).  At  Campo  San  Pietro  Bernardi¬ 
nus  expelled  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  and  established 
a  gratuitous  pawnbroking  institution. 
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All  Jewish  occupations  and  enterprises  were 
equally  the  objects  of  Bernardinus’  reprobation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sienna  engaged  a  Jewish  physician. 
Bernardinus  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  in  which 
he  reproduced  all  the  idle  tales  spread  among  the 
people  respecting  the  hatred  that  the  Jews  nourished 
toward  Christians.  He  related  that  a  Jewish  physi¬ 
cian  of  Avignon  on  his  death-bed  recalled  with 
delight  the  fact  of  having  killed  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  through  his  drugs.  The  consequence  of  these 
sermons  was  that  the  lower  classes  and  the  women 
abstained  from  having  recourse  to  the  Jewish  physi¬ 
cian. 

These  partial  successes  notwithstanding,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Bernardinus  mostly  failed  of  effect.  The 
Italian  people  were  actuated  by  good  common  sense, 
and  the  authorities  sorely  hindered  Bernardinus  in 
his  Jew-baiting.  It  was  in  the  Tyrol  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  a  bloody  persecution. 

While  Bernardinus  preached  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
some  Christians  called  him  to  account  for  his  hatred 
of  Jews,  remarking  that  the  Jews  of  Trent  were 
worthy  people,  “Ye  know  not,”  replied  the  monk, 
“what  misfortune  these  folks  will  bring  upon  you. 
Before  Easter  Sunday  is  past  they  will  give  you  a 
proof  of  their  extraordinary  goodness.”  Chance 
favored  him  with  a  good  opportunity. 

During  Holy  Week  of  the  year  1475  a  Christian 
child  named  Simon,  who  was  three  years  old,  was 
drowned  in  the  Adige,  and  his  body 

Simon  was  caught  in  a  grating  near  the  house 
of  Trent,  of  a  Jew.  The  Jew  gave  notice  of 
this  occurrence  to  Bishop  Hiuderbacli. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the  church  and  exhibited, 
and  Bernardinus  and  other  Hostile  priests  raised  an 
outcry  against  the  Jews,  saying  that  they  had  put 
the  child  to  torture  and  then  slain  him  and  flung 
him  into  the  water.  The  bishop  ordered  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  all  the  Jews,  who,  with  one  exception, 
when  subjected  to  torture  confessed.  Thereupon 
all  the  Jews  of  Trent  were  burned,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  thereafter  no  Jew  should  settle  in  the 
city  (see  Simon  of  Trent). 

Bernardinus  endeavored  to  make  use  of  this  occur¬ 
rence  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Jews.  At  his 
instigation  the  corpse  was  embalmed,  and  commended 

to  the  people  as  a  sacred  relic.  Pilgrimages  to  the 
remains  were  made  toy  rliousancls  or  persons,  ancl  be¬ 
fore  many  days  several  of  them  claimed  they  had 
seen  a  halo  about  the  body.  This  new  miracle  was 
announced  from  every  chancel,  and  fomented  the 
excitement  of  the  rabble  against  the  Jews  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  in  Italy  they  dared  not  go  outside 
the  towns,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  doge  and  the 
Senate  of  Venice  as  well  as  Pope  Sixtus  did  to  stem 
the  tide  of  hatred.  Gregory  XIII.  canonized  both 
—Bernardinus  as  a  prophet,  and  Simon  as  a  martyr. 

Bibliography:  Acta  Sanctorum ,  vii.  28  Sept.;  Revue-  Ori¬ 
entate,  ii.  40,  41;  Griitz,  Gesch.  tier  Juden,  viii.  255  ct  scq. 

g.  I.  Bn. 

BERNAYS,  ISAAC  (known  as  Hakam  Ber¬ 
nays)  :  Chief  rabbi  in  Hamburg ;  born  1792  at  Ma- 
yence;  died  May  1,  1849,  in  Hamburg.  After  having 
finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg, 
in  which  city  he  had  been  also  a  disciple  of  the  well- 
known  Talmudist  R.  Abraham  Bing,  he  went  to 


Munich  as  private  tutor  in  the  house  of  Herr  von 
Ilirsch,  and  afterward  lived  at  Mavence  as  a  private 
scholar.  In  1821  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the 
German- Jewish  community  in  Hamburg,  to  fill  a 
position  where  a  man  of  strictly  Orthodox  views  but 
of  modern  education  was  wanted  as  head  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  After  personal  negotiations  with  Lazarus 
Riesser  (father  of  Gabriel  JRiesseb),  who  went  to  see 
him  in  Mayence,  Bernays  accepted  the  office  on 
characteristic  terms;  namely,  that  all  the  religious 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  community  were 
to  be  placed  under  his  personal  direction ;  he  wanted 
to  he  responsible  to  the  government  only.  Besides 
this  he  required  a  fixed  salary,  independent  of  inci¬ 
dental  revenues,  and  wished  to  be  called  “clerical 


Isaac  Bernays. 


functional  ”  or  “  hakam,”  as  the  usual  titles,  “  moreli 
zedek”  or  “  rabbi  ”  did  not  seem  to  him  highly  es¬ 
teemed  at  that  time. 

In  1SQQ  lie  began  the  reform  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
school,  where  the  poorer  children  of  the  community 

had  till  then  been  taught  Hebrew  and  arithmetic. 
He  added  lessons  in  German,  natural  science,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  history  as  important  parts  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  by  1827  what  had  formerly  been  merely 
a  religious  class  had  been  changed  to  a  good  elemen¬ 
tary  public  school,  which  could  well  prepare  its 
pupils  for  life.  In  spite  of  this  great  progress  the 
council  of  the  community  wanted  to  take  a  greater 
part  in  the  supervision  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the  hakam 
resulting  from  these  claims,  they  withdrew  the  sub¬ 
vention  of  the  school  in  1S30;  but  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  senate  of  Hamburg  this  was  again 
granted  in  1S32,  though  Bernays  was  denied  the 
presidential  seat  he  had  till  then  occupied  in  the 
council  of  the  school  and  was  made  instead  “epho- 
rus”  of  the  school.  In  1849  he  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grindel  cemetery. 
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Bernays  possessed  wide  philosophical  views,  a 
rare  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Midrash,  and  Talmud, 
and  an  admirable  flow  of  language :  he  was  indeed  a 
born  orator.  He  was  the  first  Orthodox  German 
rabbi  who  introduced  the  German  sermon  into  the 
service,  and  who  tried  to  interpret  the  old  Jewish 
feeling  in  modern  form  and  to  preserve  the  ancestral 
creed  even  in  cultured  circles.  His  antagonists  were 
therefore  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetic 
fanatics  of  the  “  klaus  ”  as  well  as  among  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  “Temple,”  a  reform  synagogue  founded 
in  1819,  against  whose  prayer-book  Bernays  had 
pronounced  an  anathema.  By  lectures  on  the 
Psalms,  on  Judah  ha-Levi's  "Cuzari,”  etc.,  he  tried 
to  strengthen  and  to  deepen  the  religious  life  of  the 
community,  the  institutions  of  which  he  supervised 
very  carefully.  Ilis  influence  is  still  felt  in  the 
Hamburg  community,  where  Jewish  traditions  and 
the  study  of  Jewish  literature  are  often  found  united 
with  modern  education. 

Bernays  left  no  literary  works.  A  small  anony¬ 
mous  essay,  “ Der  Bibelsche  Orient”— of  great  lin¬ 
guistic  learning  and  original  and  wide  historical 
views  on  Judaism — was  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him  in  early  years;  but  he  denied  the 
authorship,  aud  never  in  later  life  showed  any  con¬ 
formity  with  the  views  of  the  little  book.  Of  liis 
sons  the  celebrated  philologist  Jacob  Bernays,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chief  librarian  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
kept  faithful  to  the  religious  views  of  his  father, 
while  the  well-known  literary  historian  Michael 
Bernays,  who  was  only  fourteen  years  old  on  his 
father’s  death,  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Ber¬ 


nays’  best  pupil  was  Samson  Raphael  IIirsch,  the 
well-known  leader  of  modern  Orthodoxy. 


Bibliography;  Haarbleicher,  Zu'ci  Epoch  en  au* der  Gc- 
xch  ich  ( e  dcr  Dcutseh-Israclit  ischcn  Gem  etude  m  Hamburg* 
Hamburg,  1867 ;  T.  Goldschmidt,  The  Talmud  Torah  school 
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BERNAYS,  JACOB  ;  German  philologist ;  born 
at  Hamburg  Sept.  IS,  1824;  died  at  Bonn  May  26, 
1881.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  liakam  Isaac 
Bernays,  who  carefully  guided  his  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  until  he  was  sent,  in  1844,  to  Bonn  to  attend 
the  university.  There  lie  studied  philology  under 
G.  Welch cr  and  F.  Ritschl,  becoming  particularly 
attached  to  the  latter.  His  philosophical  studies  he 

pursued  under  Brandis.  It  was  clxn-ixa  liis  four 

years’  career  at  the  university  that  in  competition 
for  a  gold  prize  he  submitted  a  treatise  on  Lucretius, 
which  won  for  him  not  only  the  prize,  but  also  t-lie 
admiration  of  Ritschl,  who  strongly  advised  him  to 
devote  himself  to  a  professional  career.  The  work 
was  afterward  published  under  the  title  "Die  Aus- 
gabe  des  Lucretius  ”  (Lcipsic,  1852).  Bernays  grad¬ 
uated  in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  his  “  Her- 
aclitea  ”  (Bonn,  1848).  In  the  following  year  he 
became  privat-docent  at  his  alma  mater ,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  at  Bonn  his  “Florilegium 
Renasceutes  Latinitatis.”  He  was  also  engaged 
in  editorial  work  on  the  “Rlieinisclie  Museum,” 
founded  by  Niebuhr,  and  conducted  by  Welcker 
and  Ritschl. 

The  serious  work  of  organizing  the  Jewish  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Breslau,  the  funds  for  the 
establishment  ol*  which  had  been  provided  by  Jonas 


Friinkel,  was  actively  begun  in  1853,  and  the  work 
was  practically  of  a  pioneer  nature.  Bernays  was 
among  the  first  to  be  called  upon  to 
Organizes  be  associated  with  Zacharias  Frankel, 
Jewish.  Graetz,  and  Jocfi  in  this  task  of  out- 
Theo-  lining  the  plan  and  method  of  study 
logical  to  be  pursued  in  the  new  seat  of  learn- 
Seminary,  ing,  where  rabbis  were  to  be  trained 
in  accordance  with  the  scientific  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  of  the  time,  instead  of  with  the  anti¬ 
quated  methods  of  the  yesliibali.  Bernays  was  indeed 
peculiarly  fitted  to  cooperate  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
for,  besides  his  profound  classical  learning  and  his 
university  experience,  he  was  a  thorough  Hebrew 
scholar  and,  moreover,  was  intensely  Jewish  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  mode  of  life. 

When  the  seminary  was  opened  (Aug.  10,  1854) 
Bernays  began  his  actual  teaching;  his  subjects 
including  not  only  regular  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  special  courses  as  well  in  the  history  of 
German  literature,  history  of  Hebrew  poetry ,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  religion,  illustrated  by  the  “Cuzari”  and 
“Moreh  Nebukim.”  In  addition  he  conducted  ex¬ 
ercises  in  German  style.  The  annual  reports  of  tlie 
seminary  were  enriched  each  year  with  some  treatise 
prepared  by  one  or  another  of  those  connected  with 
the  institution.  Bernays  contributed  three  of  these 
during  the  twelve  years  of  his  association  with  the 
faculty:  “Ueber  das  Phokylidisclie  Gedicht”  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1856);  “Die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus ” 
(Berlin,  1861);  and  “  Theoplirastos’  Sckrift  fiber 
Frommigkeit”  (Berlin,  1866).  These  were  after¬ 
ward  published  separately. 

Bernays’  activity  during  his  sojourn  at  Breslau 
was  not.  however,  confined  to  his  work  at  the  semi¬ 
nary,  as  he  had  at  once  connected  himself  with  the 
University  of  Breslau  as  privat-docent  with  re¬ 
markable*  success.  As  a  consequence  his  general 
literary  productiveness  was  considerable  and  note¬ 
worthy.  In  1855  there  appeared  in  Berlin  “Die 
Lebensbeschreibung  des  Joseph  J.  Scaliger.”  Two 
years  later  was  produced  the  work  upon  which, 
probably  more  than  on  any  other  one 
His  of  his  writings,  his  claim  upon  the 
Activity  at  notice  of  scholarly  posterity  will  have 
Breslau,  to  rest,  “Grundzfige  der  Verlorenen 
Abkandlung  des  Aristoteles  fiber  die 

Wirkvm <2:  cler  Tra-.g'oclic  CBrGSlSLLl,  l»3Dl)-  A.S  late  aS 
1882,  in  his  report  on  tlie  Aristotelian  literature  in 

the  “Jaliresbericht  ffir  die  Alterthums-Wissenscliaf  t,  ” 
Dr.  Susemilil  of  Greifswald  speaks  of  the  deluge  of 
writings  called  forth  by  the  “  Grundzfige  ”  as  not 
having  even  then  subsided.  Another  contribution 
to  Aristotelian  literature  by  Bernays  during  this 
period  is  “Die  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles  im  Yerhaltniss 
zu  Seinen  Uebrigen  Werken  ”  (Berlin,  1863). 

From  his  alma  mater  there  came  at  last  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  was  liis  due.  Ritschl  left  his  position  at 
Bonn  University  in  1S66;  and  the  call 
Called  to  was  sent  to  Bernays  to  fill  the  place 
Bonn  of  assistant  professor  and  chief  libra- 
University.  rian.  With  the  greater  responsibilities 
now  thrust  upon  him,  however,  he 
still  found  time  for  the  production  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  scholarly  of  his  writings.  Die 
Ileraklitischen  Briefe  ”  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
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1869.  In  1872  appeared  his  “  Uebersetzung  der  Drei 
Ersten  Bucher  von  Aristoteles’  1  Polit.ik.’  ”  “Leber 
die  uiiter  Pliilo's  Werken  Stehende  Sell  rift:  *  Leber 
die  Uuzerstorbarkcit  des  Welt-alls  ’  ”  was  issued  in 
1876,  and  "Lucian  und  die  Cynikcr”  in  1879.  In 
1880  there  appeared  “  Zwei  Abhandlungeu  liber  die 
Aristotelische  Theorie  des  Dramas,”  which  is  a 
republication  of  the  “  Grundzlige  ”  of  1857  and  the 
“  Ergiiuzungen  zu  Aristoteles’  Poetilc.”  His  last 
work  was  “  Phokion  und  Seine  Neueru  Beurteiler  ” 
(Berlin,  1881). 

Suddenly,  amid  this  congenial  activity,  Bernays 
was  stricken  with  sickness,  which  very  soon  and 
unexpectedly  ended  fatally.  He  was  but  fifty-seven 
years  of  age :  and  the  grief  felt  at  his  early  demise 
was  profound  and  wide-spread,  alike  among  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  and  his  coreligionists.  Though 
fifteen  years  away  from  the  Jewish  Seminaiy  at 
Breslau,  he  still  remained  devoted  to  it,  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  it  his  Hebrew  library. 

Bernays’  collected  writings,  edited  by  Usener, 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  Berlin,  1885. 

Bibliography:  Broekliaus,  Convcrsations-Lcxilwn,  s.v. 
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BERNAYS,  MICHAEL  :  German  historian  of 
literature:  born  at  Hamburg  Nov.  27,  1834;  died  at 
Carlsruhe  Feb.  25,  1897 ;  son  of  Hakam  and  brother 
of  Jacob  Bernays.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  in 
his  native  city,  where,  principally  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Adolph  Kraft,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  flic  classics.  In  a  performance  of  “  Antigo¬ 
ne,”  arranged  at  the  gymnasium  by  Topfer,  Ber¬ 
nays  appeared  as  Kreon .  and  is  said  already  at  this 
time  to  have  excited  admiration  by  the  originality 
of  conception  revealed  in  his  rendering  of  the  lines. 
A  few  months  later  he  entered  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  that  of  classical 
philology,  which,  notwithstanding  many  unfavora¬ 
ble  external  circumstances,  he  thenceforth  prose¬ 
cuted  with  unflagging  perseverance.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  at  Bonn  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gervinus  and  Holtz- 
maun.  Shortty  after  his  arrival  there  Bernays, 
although  then  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lec¬ 
tured  on  Shakespeare  before  a  literary  student  soci¬ 
ety  which  he  had  founded,  and  whose  members  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  “ master.”  In  1855 
he  received  His  doctorate  and  prepared  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  professorship,  while  at  the  same  time 
prosecuting  his  manifold  literary  labors. 

In  1859  Bernays  published  a  festival  play  for  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller’s  birthday, 
and  in  1864  he  composed  verses  on  the 
Literary  tricentennial  celebration  of  the  birth 
Labors.  of  Shakespeare.  Shortly  afterward 
he  wrote  an  explanatory  text  to  Bee¬ 
thoven's  music  to  “Eginont,”  which  was  not  only 
frequently  spoken,  but  produced  so  lasting  an  im¬ 
pression  that,  thirty  years  later,  the  directors  of  the 
Carlsruhe  Theater  ordered  from  Bernays  a  similar 
prologue  for  Mozart’s  “Requiem.”  Despite  these 
occasional  literary  productions,  however,  Bernays 
steadily  pursued  his  studies ;  and  he  even  refused 
an  offer  from  Treitschke  to  participate  in  the  editor¬ 


ship  of  the  “Preussische  Jalirbucher,”  fearing  that 
the  duties  of  such  a  position  might  divert  him  from 
his  main  purpose.  In  the  same  year,  1866,  he  pub¬ 
lished  His  first  celebrated  work,  “Zur  Kritik  und 
Gcschichtc  des  Gocthcschcn-Textcs,”  in  which  he 
once  for  all  established  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
methods  of  classical  philology  in  the  criticism  of  the 
modern  masters. 

Shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  so 
powerfully  stimulated  the  general  interest  in  the 
national  poetry,  Bernays  received  a  call  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic,  and  such  was  his  popularity  as 
a  lecturer  there  that  within  a  very  short  time  after 
his  arrival  the  largest  hall  of  the  uni  versify7,  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  audience.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  thus  aroused  that  now  induced  the  art- 
loving  king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  II.,  to  found  a  spe¬ 
cial  chair  of  German  literature— the  first  to  be  estab¬ 
lished — at  Munich,  and  to  summon  Bernays  thither 
as  extraordinary  professor,  who  thus,  at  the  age  of 
thirty -nine,  already  beheld  the  fulfilment  of  his. 
dearest  wishes.  After  an  activity  of  eighteen 
months  Bernays  received  a  regular  professorship, 
and  this  position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in 
1889,  when  he  removed  to  Carlsruhe. 

In  striking  contrast  with  many  university  ju’o- 
fessors,  Bermrvs  rarety  confined  himself  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  copy  before  him ;  for  he  was  gifted,  above  all, 
with  a  marvelous  memory.  It  is  said 
Professor  that  he  could  recite  lengthy  poems 
of  German  and  dramas,  such  as  “  Hermann  und 
Literature.  Dorothea”  and  “Tasso,”  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  without  faltering  or  be¬ 
traying  any  evidence  of  fatigue.  With  this  faculty, 
which  he  had  cultivated  from  early  youth,  Bernays 
united  an  unusualty  extensive  yet  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  literature  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 
Thus  he  constantly  enriched  his  discourse  with  copi¬ 
ous  and  pertinent  citations  reflecting  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  author  under  discussion.  When  to 
these  qualifications  are  added  a  voice  of  exceptional 
flexibility  and  power,  and  a  carefully  studied  elo¬ 
quence  of  gesture,  the  great  popularity  of  the  lec¬ 
turer  can  be  readily  understood. 

In  his  published  works  Bernays  aimed  to  transfer 
the  methods  of  classical  philology  to  the  domain  of 
modern  literary  history  and  criticism, 
As  Author,  and  endeavored  to  elevate  these  studies 
to  an  equality  with  the  other  academic 
sciences.  Among  his  most  popular  writings,  besides 
those  mentioned,  are:  “Briefe  Goethe’s  an  F.  A. 
Wolf,”  Berlin,  1868;  “Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte 
des  Schlegelschen  Shakespeare,”  Leipsic,  1872;  “Der 
Junge  Goethe” — a  collection  of  the  poems  and  let¬ 
ters  of  Goethe  during  the  years  1764-76 — 3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1875;  “Goethe  und  Gottschcd  ” — two  biog¬ 
raphies — Leipsic,  1880;  an  introduction  to  a  revised 
edition  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck’s  translation  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Berlin,  1871-72;  an  introduction  to  a  cen¬ 
tenary  edition  of  Yoss’s  translation  of  Homer,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1881. 

Apart  from  his  literary  activity,  Bernays  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  officiate  on  public  occasions; 
as,  for  example,  in  1883,  when  he  was  requested  by 
the  city  of  Munich  to  preside  at  the  public  dinner 
given  in  celebration  of  the  emperor’s  birthday;  and 
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in  1892  at  Carisruhe,  when  lie  delivered  the  dedica- 
torv  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  ScliefTel  monu¬ 
ment  (see  Bettellieim,  “  Biographisehe  Blatter,”  1895). 
In  contradistinction  to  his  brother  Jacob,  who  strictly 
observed  the  ordinances  of  Judaism,  Michael  Ber¬ 
nays  early  embraced  Christianity. 

p,im  iograpiiy  :  Bettellieim,  BingrapMsches  Jalirbiich  mul 
1  TtoUadwr  Nekrohm,  189T ;  Milmhener  AUmmcme  Za- 
tumi  Feb.  2(5,  1897;  Brockliaus,  Convcrxations-Lcxilwn ,  s.v. 
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BERNBUB/G.  See  A* halt. 

BERND,  JULIUS  D.;  American  merchant  and 
philanthropist;  born  in  1880;  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  30,  1892.  Bernd  was  a  successful  business 
man  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  mercantile  associ¬ 
ates  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce.  Being  actively  interested  in  phil¬ 
anthropic  work,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Guskx 
Orphanage  and  Home  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  an 
earnest  worker  for  the  Humane  Society,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bodef  Sliolem  congregation.  By  his  will 
he  left  a  large  amount  to  various  charities,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the  Gusky 
Orphanage.  After  giving  to  every  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  without  regard 
to  creed  or  color,  he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  share  and  share  alike,  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  of  Cincinnati,  0,,  and  to  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the  bequest  to  the  city  being  conditioned 
•on  its  creating  a  department  or  alcove  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  Library  of  Pittsburg,  to  be  known  as  the  J.  D. 
Bernd  Alcove,”  which  was  accordingly  instituted. 
a  J-  Co. 


BERNFELD,  SIMON :  German  publicist  and 
rabbi;  born  in  Stanislau,  Galicia,  Jan.  6,  1860.  His 
father,  who  was  a  good  rabbinical  scholar  and  also 
well  versed  in  secular  knowledge,  was  liis  hist  in¬ 
structor.  He  took  to  writing  Hebrew  very  early ; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  translated  a  German 
novel  into  that  tongue.  His  first  article,  About 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Nuremberg,”  was 
published  in  “  Ha-Maggid  ”  of  1879  (No.  22),  as  were 
various  other  contributions  from  his  pen. 

In  1879  Bernfeld  went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he 
held  for  some  time  an  editorial  position  on  M.  L. 
Rodkinson’s  Hebrew  weekly,  “Ha-Kol.”  In  the 
fall  of  1880  he  left  Konigsberg  for  Breslau,  where  lie 
spent  several  months  in  great  distress.  Early  in  1881 
he  went  to  Lyck,  Prussia,  to  become  the  assistant  of 
David  Goudon,  editor  of  “  Ha-Maggid. ”  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  nearly  a  year,  and  continued  to  con¬ 
tribute  articles  and  editorials  for  that  periodical  foi 
several  years  after  leaving  Lyck.  He  returned  to 
Ixbnigsberg  late  in  1881,  and  after  a  year’s  prepara¬ 
tion  entered  the  university  of  that  city  ,  vheie  he  ic- 
mained  until  the  summer  of  1883. 

A  brighter  period  in  Bernfeld’s  life  began  with 
Iris  arrival  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1883.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  university  of  the  German  capital,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  Ilochschule  fur  die  Wissen- 
scliaft  des  Judenthums.  In  lb8o  lie  became  a  legu- 
lar  contributor  to  “Ha-Meliz”  (St.  Petersburg),  and 
in  the  same  year  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree.  In 
March,  1886,  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  community  of  Belgrade,  the  cap¬ 


ital  of  Servia,  and  director  of  the  J ewish  school  in 
that  city.  This  position  he  held  for  about  seven 


vears. 

Bernfeld  now  resides  at  Berlin,  and  occupies  him¬ 
self  mainly  with  writing  in  Hebrew  and  German. 
He  is  a  German  writer  of  varied  and  considerable  at¬ 
tainments.  His  “ Juden  und  Judenthum  imNeun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert”  (Berlin,  1898),  which  forms 
vol.  iii.  of  the  series  “Am  Ende  des  Jalirhunderts,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Bornstein,  is  a  work  of  merit, 
and  the  same  can  he  said  of  his  essay,  “  Der  Talmud, 
Sein  Wesen,  Seine  Bedeutung,  und  Seine  Geschiclite” 
(Berlin,  1900).  His  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  has  also  been  highly 
praised  (see  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Judenthums,”  1901,  No. 
13).  His  chief  significance,  however,  lies  in  the  field 
of  Neo-Hebraic  literature.  He  belongs  to  the  younger 
class  of  clear  and  forceful  writers  who  have  brought 
new  life  into  modern  Hebrew  literature  and  have 
lifted  the  journalistic  part  of  it  to  an  eminence  which 
it  had  not  before  attained.  A  clever  journalist, 
Bernfeld  writes  on  various  subjects.  In  addition  to 
innumerable  articles  in  various  periodicals,  he  has 
compiled  popular  works  on  history,  philosophy ,  and 
kindred  subjects;  while  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  made  a  special  study,  he 
has  done  valuable  original  work. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are :  Da  at 
Elohim”  (Knowledge  of  God),  a  history  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  philosophy  of  the  Jews  from  rudimentary  phil¬ 
osophical  systems  of  the  Bible  down  to  that  of  Asher 
Ginzberg,  the  thinker  of  modern  national  J udaisra 
(Warsaw,  1897);  “Dor  Taliapukot,”  a  monograph 
on  the  Mendelssolmian  period  {tb.  1896— 9b) ;  and 
biographies  of  S.  L.  Rapoport  (1899),  of  Michael 
Sachs  (Berlin,  1900),  and  of  Gabriel  Riesser  (War¬ 
saw,  1901). 


Bibliography:  Sefer  Zikkaron  pp.131-133  (^tobio^phica1 
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BERNHARDT,  MARTIN :  German  neuropath 
and  medical  author;  born  at  Potsdam  April  10, 1844. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  stud¬ 
ied  under  Virchow  and  Traube.  After  graduating 
as  M.D.  in  1867,  lie  was  appointed  assistant  to  Ley¬ 
den  at  the  Universitats-Klinik  at  Konigsberg;  and 
two  years  later,  physician  at  the  Charite  (free  dis¬ 
pensary  and  hospital)  at  Berlin  under  Westphal. 
The  Franco-German  war  interrupted  his  clinical 
work,  for  lie  went  to  the  front  with  the  Landwehr, 
receiving  a  medal  for  bravery  under  fire.  On  his 
return  in  1872,  he  was  appointed  privat-docent  of 
medicine  and  as  specialist  for  neuropathy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and,  ten  years  later,  assistant 
professor. 

Bernhardt,  in  addition  to  contributing  numerous 
articles  to  medical  publications,  lias  been  theeditoi  - 
iu-cliief  since  1885  of  the  “  Ceutralblatt  flit  die  Medi- 
zinischen  Wissenscliaften,"  and  the  correspondent  of 
neuropathy  and  electrotherapy  for  Virchow-Hirscli  s 
“  Jahresberiehte.”  He  is  also  one  of  the  collabora¬ 
tors  of  Eulenburg’s  “  Realencykiopiidie  der  Me- 
diziu  ”  His  principal  works  are:  “Die  Sensibib- 
tatsverlniitnisse  der  Haut,”  1873;  “Beitriige  zur 
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Symptomatology  mid  Diagnostik  der  Hirnge- 
schwiilste,”  1881;  “  Electricitiitslehre  fur  Medizin,” 
1884,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Rosenthal: 
“  Erkrankungen  der  Peripherischen  Nerven,”  1895- 
1897. 

BiblioCtRaphy  :  Hirscli,  Biog.  Lc. r.,SS4,  i.  421;  Pagel,  Biog. 

1901,  p.  151. 

s.  E.  Ms, 

BERNHARDT,  SARAH  (ROSINE  BER¬ 
NARD)  :  French  actress ;  born  at  Paris  Oct.  22, 
1844,  of  Dutch  Jewish  parentage.  She  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  request  of  her 
father.  Her  early  years  were  spent  at  the  Convent 
Grand-Champs,  Versailles,  where  she  remained  until 
fourteen  years  old,  when  she  was  received  into  the 
Conservatoire,  where  she  studied  dramatic  art  under 
Prevost  and  Sanson.  Though,  like  Rachel,  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  comedy,  Bernhardt  wofl  a  prize  for 
her  work  in  tragedy.  On  Aug.  11, 1862 — four  years 
after  beginning  her  dramatic  studies — she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  “  Iphigenie.  ”  Her 
success  was  but  partial;  and  the  experiment — for 
such  it  really  was— resulted  in  further  study  and  a 
short  trip  to  Spain.  On  her  return  to  Paris  the 
young  actress  went  to  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase,  the 
Porte- Saint-Martin,  and  the  Odeon  (1864),  and,  a 
year  later,  back  again  to  the  Porte-Saint-Martin. 
There  she  appeared  as  Arman de  in  “Les  Femmes 
Savantes,”  as  Cordelia  in  “King  Lear,”  and  in  her 
first  male  role,  Zanetto ,  in  Francois  Coppee’s  “Le 
Passant  ”  (1869). 

The  outbreak  of  the  Franco* German  war  inter¬ 
rupted  her  career  for  a  time,  the  interval  being 
spent  in  study  and  nursing  the  wounded.  Her  next 
appearance  was  on  Nov.  6,  1872,  when  she  played 
Mile,  de  Belle-Isle  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  For 
the  next  seven  years  Bernhardt  remained,  a  member 
of  this  famous  institution,  of  which  she  became  a 
“  societaire  ”  in  1875.  Her  greatest  artistic  triumphs 
were  achieved  there  in  “Phedre  ” ;  “  Andromaque  ” ; 
“  Zaire  ” ;  “  Alcmene  ” ;  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  (Marie  de  JS'eu- 
bourg );  “La  Fille  de  Roland”  (Berthe)]  “Rome 
Vaincue”  ( Posthumia ,  the  blind  woman);  “Le 
Sphinx  ”  ;  “  L’Etrangere  ” ;  and  in  the  classic  plays 
of  Racine  and  Corneille. 

In  1879  Bernhardt’s  eccentric  behavior  and  temper 
led  to  a  severance  of  her  associations  with  the  Comedie 
Frangaise :  and  on  a  civil  suit  the  actress  was  ordered 
to  pay  damages  amoun  ting  to  100, 000  francs.  After  a 
tour  to  London,  Copenhagen,  and  America  (1880-81) 
with  a  company  of  her  own,  Bernhardt  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Theatre 
Ambigu  (1882).  The  same  year  she  was  married  to 
the  actor  Jacques  Dama-la  (died  1889),  and  played 
Pierrot  at  the  Trocadero  in  a  pantomime  written  by 
Richepin.  She  afterward  leased  the  Theatre  Vaude¬ 
ville,  which  she  opened  Dec.  11,  1882,  with  “Fe¬ 
dora,”  playing  the  title-role  herself.  Soon  after,  she 
returned  to  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  which  she  opened 
Sept.  17,  1883,  with  “Frou-Frou.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  “Nana  Sahib,” 
and  “  Theodora..”  During  the  season  of  1886-87  she 
toured  the  United  States,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin  appeared  in  “La  Tosca.”  She 
revisited  America  in  1888-89,  and  on  her  return 


played  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  in  “Jeanne  d’Arc” 
and  “Cleopatre”  (1890). 

Then  followed  an  interval  during  which  the  ac¬ 
tress  toured  Europe.  Returning  to  Paris,  she  en¬ 
gaged  in  1893  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  pro¬ 
ducing  “La  Femme  de  Claude,”  Lenmitre’s  “Les 
Rois,”  Barde’s  “Medee,”  “Magda,”  Rostand’s  “La 
Samaritaine ”  and  his  “La  Princesse  Lointaine” 
(1895),  and  Yzcil  in  D’Annunzio’s  “La  Ville  Morte  ” 
(1898).  While  leasing  this  house,  Bernhardt  gave  the 
use  of  it  to  Duse,  who  played  the  French  actress’s 
role  in  “La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  while  Bernhardt 
played  the  title-role  in  “Magda.” 

Her  latest  and  most  successful  lease  of  a  theater 
was  when  she  took  the  Theatre  de  l’Opera  Comique, 
formerly  known  as  the  Tlieittre  Municipal  des  Na¬ 
tions,  and  converted  it  at  considerable  cost  into  the 
Theatre  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  (Jan.  18,  1899).  Here 
she  first  essayed  Hamlet  and  later  the  Due  de  Rcich- 
stadt  in  Rostand’s  “  L’Aiglon.  ”  In  1900-01  she  again 
toured  the  United  States,  with  Coquelin. 

In  addition  to  being  an  actress,  Bernhardt  is  a 
dilettante  sculptor  and  author.  Her  bust  of  Sardou 
attracted  attention.  Her  writings  consist  of  a  book, 
“Dans  les  Nuagcs”  (1878),  and  “L’Aveu,”  a  play 
produced  at  the  Odeon  in  1888.  She  has  also  written 
a  rather  frank  autobiography,  evoked  by  Marie 
Colombiers  attack  on  Bernhardt  in  her  notorious 
pamphlet  “Sarah  Barnum.” 

As  an  actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  theatrical;  every  pose,  every  movement, 
every  intonation  of  her  voice  being  the  result  of 
careful,  patient. study.  She  belongs  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  school  of  actors,  splendidly  intelligent,  but 
rarely  touching  the  heart.  Bernhardt  is  always  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  never  aught  save  Bernhardt.  Her  voice 
is  remarkable  for  its  flexibility  and  timbre,  and  her 
grace  of  movement  is  one  of  her  chief  attractions. 
Whether  she  plays  the  blind  Posthumia ,  or  Frou- 
Frou,  or  Hamlet,  or  the  Due  de  Beichstadt,  her  per¬ 
sonality  is  always  preponderant  and  she  ever  remains 
the  French  actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Bibliography:  Westminster  Review ,  lx.  301  ct  seq.;  La 

Grande  Encyclopedic*  s.v. ;  The  Critic ,  xxxv.  638-040; 
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BERNHARDY,  GOTTFRIED ;  German  phi¬ 
lologist  and  historian  of  literature;  born  at  Lands- 
berg  in  the  Neumark,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
March  20,  1800;  died  at  Halle  May  14,  1875.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  who  had  been  successful  and 
prosperous,  but  who  in  Gottfried’s  childhood  had  a 
series  of  business  reverses  that  left  him  in  a  position 
where  he  had  to  struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  and  with  but  little  prospect  for  providing  the 
boy  with  a  liberal  education.  At  this  juncture  when 
the  lad  was  about  nine  years  old, ,  two  well-to-do 
brothers  of  his  father,  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  the  means  for  his  schooling,  and 
he  was  entered  at  the  Joaehimsthal  Gymnasium, 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  six  years,  being  admitted 
to  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  Here  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  philological  studies,  to  which  he  now  es¬ 
pecially  applied  himself,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  study  under  F.  A.  Wolf — though  the  latter  was 
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already  in  the  declining  years  of  his  life— as  well  as 
under  Bockh  and  Buttmann.  He  received  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  on  Oct.  80,  1822,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  his  first  work,  “  Eratosthenica,  ” 
a  collection  of  the  widely  scattered  fragments  of  the 
early  Alexandrian  astronomer. 

In  1823  he  became  pri vat-docent  in  philology  at 
his  alma  mater,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
associate  professor.  He  received  a  call  from  Halle 
in  1829  to  assume  the  position  of  full  professorship 
in  the  universit}7  there,  and  that  of  director  of  the 
philological  seminary.  This  call  he  accepted,  and 
Halle  was  the  sphere  of  his  activity  for  the  rest  of 
liis  life.  During  the  two  years  from  1841  to  1843  he 
officiated  as  prorector  of  the  university,  and  in  1844 
lie  was  appointed  chief  librarian,  the  duties  of  which 
position  he  fulfilled  in  addition  to  his  work  of  in¬ 
struction— not  in  any  perfunctory  fashion,  but  by 
reorganizing  the  library  of  the  university  in  a  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  manner. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Berphardy’s  profes¬ 
sorial  career  he  prosecuted  his  literary  labors  as 
well.  During  the  first  year  of  his  advent  to  Halle, 
there  appeared  his  “  Wissenschaftliclie  Syntax  der 
Griechischen  Spraclie.”  In  1830  the  first  edition  of 
his  “  Grundriss  der  Romisclien  Litteratur  ”  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  this  successive  revisions  were  issued  in 
the  years  1850,  1857,  1865,  and  1872.  The  “Grund- 
linien  zur  Encyklopiidie  der  Philologie  ”  was  issued 
in  1832.  In  the  following  year,  work  was  begun  on 
his  version  of  Suidas,  but  the  appearance  of  Gats- 
ford’s  great  edition  at  Oxford  necessitated  a  change 
of  plan,  and  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1851. 
Upon  its  publication  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred 
an  order  upon  Bernhardy.  The  first  part  of  the 
“  Grundriss  ”— comprising  the  prose  literature— was 
published  in  1836,  subsequent  editions  being  issued 
in  1861  and  1867-72.  The  poetical  portion,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  second  part,  was  published  in  1845.  This 
went  iuto  a  second  edition  in  1856,  and  was  again 
republished  in  1859  and  1867-72.  Bernhardy  began 
the  editing  of  the  “Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Latino- 
rum  ”  in  1838 ;  but  the  work  was  not  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  first  volume,  as  his  contributors  resented 
his  extraordinary  methods  of  revision  by  voluminous 
additions  and  amendments.  His  last  literary  work 
was  the  collecting  and  editing  of  the  minor  writings, 
both  Latin  and  German,  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  which  were 
issued  in  two  volumes  in  1869. 

Bernhardy  had  always  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  all  the  local  educational  work  at  Halle,  and  had 
frequently  been  active  in  supervising  the  examina¬ 
tions.  In  1867  the  city  of  Halle  honored  him  by  ap¬ 
pointing  him  a  member  of  the  Curatorium  of  the 
newly  erected  gymnasium.  Five  years  before  he 
had  been  appointed  privy  councilor  ( Geheimer  Be- 
gierungs-Bath).  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doc¬ 
torate  was  enthusiastically  celebrated  in  Oct.,  1872 
—professors,  students,  and  civil  authorities  joining 
in  making  the  event  notable  and  worthy.  His 
former  students,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  collected 
a  fund  of  one  thousand  thalers  to  establish  a  Bern¬ 
hardy  fund  to  aid  students  of  philology. 

He  was  married  in  1829  to  Henrietta  Meyer  of 
Berlin  (died  1853).  It  is  said  by  Le  Roi— who,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  no  data  as  to  time  or  place — that  Bern¬ 


hardy  lived  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  as  a 
.Christian,  and  suggests  that  he  was  possibly  con¬ 
verted  during  his  student  life.  He  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  dying  in  honor  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  great  activity.  Professor  Beyschlag  delivered 
the  funeral  oration. 

Bibliography  :  Eckstein,  in  Allgemeine Deutsche  Biographies 

Us.  M.  Co. 

BERHHEIM,  ABRAM  C.:  xlmerican  lawyer; 
born  at  HewT  York  city  Feb.  1,  1866;  died  there 
July  24,  1895.  Bernheim  was  educated  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  his  native  city  and  later  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  subsequently  taking  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  During  his 
attendance  at  Columbia  College  he  was  twice  selected 
prize  lecturer  on  the  political  history  of  the  state  of 
Hew  York,  and  in  1894  was  made  permanent  lec¬ 
turer  in  this  branch. 

Bernheim  contributed  money  and  books  to  his 
alma  mater,  and  took  deep  interest  in  free  art  exhib¬ 
its  on  the  east  side  of  Hew  York  and  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Settlement  Society,  of  which  latter  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  treasurer.  He  was  also  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tenement  House  Building  Company 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  his  philanthropic  work,  Bernheim 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  sociological  and  polit¬ 
ical  subjects,  among  them  being:  “The  Relations 
of  the  City  and  the  State  of  Hew  York,”  in  the 
“  Political  Science  Quarterly,  ”  Sept. ,  1894 ;  “  A  Chap¬ 
ter  on  Municipal  Folly,”  in  the  “Century  Magazine,” 
May,  1895;  “  Results  of  Picture  Exhibitions  in  Lower 
Hew  York,”  in  the  “Forum,”  July,  1895. 

Bibliography:  The  Critic ,  Aug.  3,  1895,  p.  75;  Jewish 

Chronicle,  Aug.  16,  1895,  p.  6. 

A.  A.  Sz. 

BERNHEIM^  ERNST :  German  historian; 
born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  19, 1850.  On  completing  his 
elementary  and  preparatory  studies,  he  attended  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  and 
Gottingen.  It  was  from  Strasburg  that  he  received 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  having  offered 
as  his  thesis  a  study  on  “  Lothar  III.  und  das 
Wormser  Koukordat.”  This  was  published  in  that 
city  in  1874,  and  though  the  production  of  a  youth 
of  but  twenty-four  years,  which  frankly  stated,  the 
occasion  of  its  preparation,  it  was  at  once  received 
as  something  more  important  than  an  ordinary 
doctorate  dissertation.  It  was  in  fact  a  scholarly 
pursuit  along  the  line  of  research  undertaken .  by 
Friedberg,  whose  demonstration  of  the  historical 
errors  based  on  the  “Harratio  de  Electione  Lo~ 
tharii”  Bernheim  confirms  by  a  mass  of  newly 
discovered  evidence.  He  shows,  too,  that  Lothar s 
election  was  mainly  the  work  of  Archbishop  Adelbert 
of  Mayence. 

In  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  “Lothar  III.” 
he  was  appointed  privat-docent  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  (1S75).  Here  he  produced  “  Zur  Geschichte 
des  Wormser  Konkordats”  (Gottingen,  1878),  in  which 
he  pieces  together  from  original  sources  a  picture  of 
the  party  struggles  of  1122,  the  extremist  tendencies 
of  the  papal  and  imperial  factions,  and  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a  compromise  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  Concordat.  He  shows,  too,  how 
Henry  V.  strove  to  free  himself  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Concordat.  This  production  firmly  fixed  his 
place  among  the  historical  scholars  of  Germany. 
Two  years  later  appeared  his  “  Geschichtsforschung 
und  Geschichtsphilosopliie, ”  Gottingen,  1880.  In 
1882,  while  still  at  Gottingen,  he  joined  Weizsackcr 
and  Quidde  in  the  task  of  editing  the  “Deutsche 
Reichstagsacten  unter  Ruprecht,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ilistorisclie  Kom- 
mission  in  Munich,  and  the  third  volume  of  which 
was  published  at  Gotha  in  1888.  The  work  is  in¬ 
deed  monumental,  covering  as  it  does  oii\y  the  first 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fully  three-fourtlis 
of  the  material  had  never  before  been  published. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bernheim  had  received  a  call  to 
the  University  of  Greifswald  as  assistant  professor 
of  history  (1S83).  Upon  his  marriage  (1885)  he  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  Here,  besides  his  work  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  he  continued  his  labor  on  the  “  Reichstags¬ 
acten,”  and  wrote  his  “Lehrbucli  der  Historisclien 
Methode,  ”  Leipsic,  1889.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  professor  ordinary  of  history.  Two 
years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Wilhelm  xVltmann, 
he  completed  “  Ausgewiihlte  Urkunden  zur  Erlaute- 
rung  der  Vcrfassungsgeschiclite  Deutsclilands  im 
Mittelalter,”  Berlin,  1891.  Considerable  stir  was  oc¬ 
casioned  in  university  and  general  pedagogic  circles 
by  the  appearance  of  his  eighty-page  pamphlet, 
“  Der  Universitats-Uuterricht  und  die  Erfordernisse 
der  Gegenwart,”  Berlin,  1898.  In  this  treatise  he 
attacks  the  German  sjTstem  of  university  instruction, 
and  insists  that  the  lecture  method  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  providing  some  efficient  system  of  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

In  1899  Bernheim  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Greifswald,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Bibliography  :  Meyer,  Ko > i versa t ions-Lcxilwn ,  1897. 

s.  M.  Co. 

BERNHEIM,  HIPPOLYTE:  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  neurologist;  born  at  Mulhausen,  Alsace. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  whence  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1867.  The  same  year 
he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  university  and  established 
himself  as  physician  in  the  city.  When,  in  1871, 
after  the  Franco -Prussian  war,  Strasburg  passed  to 
Germany,  Bernheim  removed  to  Nancy,  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  which  town  he  became  clinical  professor. 
When  the  medical  faculty  took  up  hypnotism,  about 
1880,  Bernheim  was  veiy  enthusiastic,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  investigation.  He  is 
a  well-known  authorit}7  in  this  new  field  of  medicine. 

Bernheim  has  written  many  works,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  here:  “DesFievresTy- 
phiques  en  General,”  Strasburg,  1868;  “Le^on  de 
Clinique  Medieale,”  Paris,  1877 ;  “De  la  Suggestion 
dans  l’Etat  Hypnotique  et  dans  1’fStat  de  Yeille,” 
Paris,  1884;  “De  la  Suggestion  et  de  son  Applica¬ 
tion  a  la  Therapeutique,”  Paris,  1887. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Bioaraphischcs  Lexikon ,  Vienna, 

1901,  s.v.;  La  Grande  Encyclopedia,  s.v. 
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BERNICH,  SOLOMON  (called  also  Berenicus 
and  Beronicus) :  Scholar,  poet,  and  adventurer  of 
doubtful  origin,  who  appeared  in  Holland  about 
1670  and  attracted  much  attention.  He  spoke  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity,  and  was  able  to  recite  by  heart  whole  classical 
works  and  to  put  into  verse  on  the  spot  anything 
that  was  told  to  him  in  prose.  He  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  an  escaped  monk  from  France,  but 
Yung  (“  Alphabetische  Liste  Aller  Gelelirten  Juden 
.  .  .  ,”  Leipsic,  1S17)  states  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
a  native  of  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  who  was  educated  in 
Vienna  and  in  Italy.  Bernicli,  or  Berenicus,  despised 
conventional  scholarship  and  all  the  restraints  of 
cultured  life,  and  chose  to  associate  with  the  lower 
classes ;  working  sometimes  as  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
sometimes  as  a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissors.  He 
was  found  dead  in  a  swamp,  in  the  outskirts  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  into  which  he  had  probably  fallen  while  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  Two  works  from  his  pen — 
one  a  collection  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  Dutch  trans¬ 
lation  (Amsterdam,  1692;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1716),  and  the 
other  called  “Georgarchontmachia,”  with  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  author  by  B.  Borremansius — are  in  the 
British  Museum  general  catalogue  under  the  name 
“  Beronicus,  Petrus  J oannes.  ” 

Bibliography:  Larousse,  Dictionnaire  Universe h  s.v.  Be¬ 
renicus;  G.  D.  J.  Schotel,  Biographisch  WoordenboeH  der 

Nederlamlcn ,  pp.  130, 137. 
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BEENOTj  JULIE*  See  Juditii,  Mme. 

BERNSTAMM,  LEOPOLD  BERNARD : 

Russian  sculptor;  born  at  Riga  April  20,  1859.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Prof. 
D.  Jensen  at  Riga,  and  at  fourteen  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  highest  prizes.  In  1888  he  made  a 
number  of  busts  of  celebrated  Russians,  among  them 
being  those  of  Dosto}revski,  Rubinstein,  Fonvisin, 
and  K.  Brandt.  This  established  his  reputation  as 
a  portrait-sculptor,  and  within  the  next  two  years 
he  made  about  thirty  busts  of  various  representa¬ 
tives  of  Russian  art,  science,  and  literature. 

After  a  sojourn  in  Rome  (in  1884),  where  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  making  portraits  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  Bernstamm  went  to  Florence,  and  there 
continued  his  studies  under  Professor  Rivalti.  At 
this  time  he  exhibited  in  Rome  his  “Neapolitan 
Fisherman.”  “David,”  and  “Head  of  a  Monk,”  all 
of  which  received  high  commendation.  In  1885  he 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Labadie-Lagrave.  He  soon  became  famous  by  his 
sculpture-portraits  of  eminent  Frenchmen,  such  as 
Renan,  Sardou,  Flaubert,  Halevy,  Coppee,  Derou- 
lede,  Zola,  and  many  others.  In  1S90  Bernstamm 
exhibited  his  works  at  the  galleries  of  George  Petit. 
The  exhibition  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  was 
visited  by  President  Carnot.  It  consisted  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  charming  statuettes,  reproducing  in  an  as¬ 
tonishing  variety  of  costumes  all  foreigners  that  had 
come  to  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1889. 

Since  1887  Bernstamm  has  exhibited  every  }rear  at 
the  salon  of  the  Cliamps-Elysees,  at  which  he  has 
manifested  his  talent  on  a  larger  scale  in  such  works 
as  “  Au  Pilori,”  “The  First  Arrow,”  and  “The  Ex¬ 
ecutioner  of  John  the  Baptist.”  In  1889  he  was 
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awarded,  by  the  jury  of  the  Exposition,  a  silver 
medal  for  various  groups  and  busts.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  “Floquet,”  a  plaster  cast;  “La  Modestie,”  a 
marble  bust  bought  by  Count  Torelli,  chamberlain 
of  the  king  of  Italy  in  1891 ;  “  Christ  and  the  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery  ”  (1894);  and  “Jules  Cheret,” 
bronze  bust«(1895).  In  1896  lie  was  called  to  Tzars- 
koe-Selo  to  make  busts  from  life  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  empress  of  Russia.  For  the 
Exposition  of  1900  he  finished  a  group  intended  for 
the  czar:  “Peter  the  Great  Embracing  Louis  XV.” 
In  1901  he  produced  the  statue  of  Rubinstein  ordered 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  Some  of  his 
works  were  bought  by  Czar  Alexander  III.  and 
some  by  the  Italian  government.  Bemstamm  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1891. 


Bibliography  :  Dictionnaire 
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BERNSTEIN,  AARON  (DAVID)  (pseudo¬ 
nym,  A.  Rebenstein) :  German  publicist,  scientist, 
and  reformer ;  born  April  6, 1812,  in  Danzig ;  died  Feb. 
12,  1884,  in  Berlin.  His  was  one  of  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  and  productive  Jewish  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a  rabbi,  he 
received  a  thorough  Talmudical  education,  which 
made  him  a  formidable  adversary  in  the  controver¬ 
sies  on  religious  reform  in  which  he  later  partici¬ 
pated  (Holdheim,  “  Gescli.  der  Entstehung  .  .  .  der 
J udisclien  Reformgemeinde  in  Berlin,”  p.  54,  Berlin, 
1857).  At  an  advanced  age,  when  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  political  leaders  of  Germany,  he 
could  still  write  in  the  style  and  the  spirit  of  an  old- 
time  Polish  rabbi  (“  Ha-Zefirah,”  1875,  ii.,  No.  2). 

He  went  to  Berlin  at  the  age  of  twent3r,  and  by 
his  own  efforts,  without  the  help  of  school  or  uni¬ 
versity,  familiarized  himself  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature.  He  soon  began  to  write  on 
many  and  diverse  subjects,  and  attracted  attention 
by  bis  graceful  and  lucid  style  as  well 
Early  as  by  his  force  and  originality.  For 
Debut  as  a  some  years  he  was  an  antiquarian  book- 
Writer.  seller  in  Berlin;  but  his  literary  labors 
absorbed  most  of  his  attention;  and 
finally  he  took  up  writing  as  a  profession. 

His  earliest  works,  most  of  which  appeared  under 
his  pseudon3rm,  are :  A  translation  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  with  critical  notes  and  a  bibliographical  pref¬ 
ace  by  Zunz  (Berlin,  1834);  “Plan  zu  einer  Neuen 
Grundlage  fur  die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  ”  (id. 
1838);  “Novellen  und  Lebensbilder  ”  (ib,  1840); 
“  Eine  Abliandlung  liber  die  Rotation  der  Planeten  ” 
(ib.  1843).  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  anony¬ 
mous  pamphlet,  “Zahlen  Frappieren,”  a  defense  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance  against  the  attack 
of  Biilow-Cummerow.  It  created  a  sensation  in 
political  circles,  and  was  thought  b3r  man3r  to  have 
been  written  b3r  the  minis'  dv  of  finance  himself. 

His  scientific  and  political  studies  did  not  prevent 
Bernstein  from  taking  an  interest  in  Jewish  affairs; 
and  he  became  the  principal  contributor  to  W  ilhelm 
Freund’s  monthly  magazine,  “Zur  Judenfrage,” 
which  appeared  in  Berlin  from  July,  1843,  to  June, 
1844.  Bernstein  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  inception  of  the  movement  for  religious  reform 


in  those  days,  and  his  great  rabbinical  knowledge 
and  his  conciliatory  spirit  made  even  the  opposition 
respect  him.  One  of  the  most  acute  and  objective 
writers  against  tlie  Reform  movement  said  that  of 
Rebenstein’s  attacks  on  Judaism  it  might  he  said 
“  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ”  ; 

Active  while  the  remainder  of  the  verse  (Prov. 
in  Jewish,  xxvii.  6),  “  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy 

Affairs.  are  profuse,”  was  appropriate  to  the 
defense  of  it  advanced  by  some  of  bis 
contemporaries  (see  Phineas  M.  Heilprin,  “Teshubot 
be-Anslie  Awen,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1845,  let¬ 
ter  I). 

Bernstein  was  one  of  tlie  committee  appointed 
March  10, 1845,  to  work  out  a  plan  for  a  line  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  Jewish  religious  affairs.  A  fragment  of  a 
remarkable  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  meeting 
which  chose  that  com¬ 
mittee  is  preserved  in 
Holdhenn’s  above- 
mentioned  work, 
where,  by  the  way, 

Bernstein  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  only 
“  theologian  ”  present. 

He  agreed  with  Dr. 

Stern  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the 
Talmud  and  in  deplor¬ 
ing  the  arrest  of  its 
development  along  the 
lines  of  the  exigencies 
of  practical  life.  Bern  - 
stein  was  chosen  to  edit  and  amend  the  “  Entwurf  ”  of 
the  commit  tee ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  famous  “  Aufruf  ”  for  the  organization  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  Reform  movement  among  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
man3%  which  appeared  in  the  Berlin  newspapers  earty 
in  April,  1845.  He  and  Dr.  Stem  were  the  authors 
of  the  prayer-book  for  the  newly  organized  Reform 
congregation  of  Berlin ;  and  while  Bernstein  refused 
to  become  its  rabbi,  it  seems  that  he  often  officiated 
in  that  capacit3r  before  a  regular  rabbi  was  engaged. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  monthty  “  Reform- 
Zeitung:  Organ  fur  den  Fortschritt  im  Judentlmm,” 
which  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1847. 

In  1849  Bernstein  founded  the  “  Urwalilerzeitung,  ” 
a  political  monthly  which  advocated  the  principles 
of  political  reform  in  the  same  conciliatory  but  de¬ 
termined  spirit  that  had  characterized  his  advocacy 
of  religious  Reform  in  Judaism.  It  soon  gained  a 
large  circulation  and  brought  the  editor  much  fame; 
but  it  also  brought  him  into  inevitable  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  which  resulted  in  a  sensational  trial 
under  the  press  law,  with  a  sentence 
Imprisoned  of  four  months’  imprisonment  for  the 
Under  editor.  In  the  same  year  when  the 
Press  Law.  “Urwahlerzeitung  ”  was  suppressed 
(1858),  Bernstein  founded  the  Berlin 
daily  “  Volkszeitung,”  which  soon  attained  a  large 
circulation,  and  of  which  he  remained  the  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur3r. 
In  that  paper  first  appeared  Bernstein’s  valuable 
popular  scientific  essa3's,  which  later  were  published 
in  book  form  as  “  Naturwissenschaf tliche  Volks- 
bucher”  (4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1880,  21  vols.),  and  were 
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translated  into  the  principal  European  languages. 
A  Hebrew  translation,  entitled  “Yedi'ot  lia-Teba‘ ” 
(KnoAvledge  of  Nature),  appeared  in  Warsaw,  1881- 
91.  It  was  prepared  partly  by  P.  Rudermann  (see  S. 
Bernfeld's  autobiographical  sketch  in  “Sefer  Zik- 
karon”  (Book  of  Remembrance),  but  mostly  by  D. 
Frischmann. 

Bernstein  also  wrote  two  novels  of  Jewish  life, 
“Yogele  der  Maggid”  and  “Mendel  Gibbor,”  which 
%  first  appeared  in  Josef  Wertheimer's  “  Jahrbuch  fur 
Israeliten  ”  and  then  in  book  form  (Berlin,  1860;  7th 
edition,  ib.  1892).  They  were  translated  into  many 
languages,  even  into  Russian  (St.  Petersburg,  1876), 
and  place  their  author  among  the  most  important 
ghetto  novelists,  second  only  to  Kompert  (Kayser- 
ling,  “Judische  Litteratur,”  p.  171,  Treves,  1896). 
These  novels  were,  unlike  the  ghetto  stories  of  to¬ 
day,  written  for  Jews  only,  and  therefore  employ 
the  German- Jewish  idiom  to  an  extent  that  almost 
brings  them  into  the  class  of  dialect  stories.  Bern¬ 
stein’s  “  Ursprung  der  Sagen  von  Abraham,  Isaak, 
und  Jakob  ”  (Berlin,  1871)  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Biblical  criticism,  although  Wellliausen  (“Prole¬ 
gomena  zur  Gescliichte  Israels,”  i.  31)  objects  to  its 
political  tendencies.  The  most  important  of  Bern¬ 
stein’s  political  essays  and  articles  appeared  in  book 
form  under  the  title  “Revolutions-  und  Reaktions- 
geschi elite  Preussens  und  Deutschland  s,  von  den 
Marztagen  bis  zur  Neuesten  Zeit”  (Berlin,  1883-84, 
3  vols.).  He  also  wrote  numerous  other  less  impor¬ 
tant  works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

The  achievements  of  Bernstein  as  a  practical  scien¬ 
tist  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  As  early  as  1856  he 
patented  an  invention  by  which  two 
A  Practical  distinct  telegraph  messages  could  be 
Scientist,  sent  over  the  same  wire  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  laying  of  telegraph  wires  underground, 
and  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  automatically  closing 
gate  for  railroad  crossings.  He  was,  besides,  an  ex¬ 
pert  photographer;  and  he  taught  photography  free 
of  charge  to  many  striving  young  men,  thus  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Bernstein  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  his  later 
years,  and  when  lie  died  was  mourned  as  one  of  the 
great  popular  teachers  of  the  German  nation.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1876.  Julius 
Bernstein,  now  professor  at  Halle,  is  his  eldest  son. 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Konvc rsa t i nns-Lex ikon ;  Brockbaus, 
Konversatioi is-L cx ikon,  13th  edition  ;  Stern,  Gesch.  des 
Judenthums ,  xvi.:  Fuenn.  Kencxct  Y Israel,  pp.  75-76 ;  Geiger, 
Jiidischc  Zeitschrift ,  1869,  vii.  223-226 ;  Illustrlrte  Zeituiuj , 
March  1,  1884  (with  portrait). 
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BERNSTEIN,  B12LA :  Hungarian  rabbi  and 
author;  born  in  Varpalota,  Hungary,  1868;  was 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic,  1890,  and  as  rabbi 
at  the  Budapest  Seminary  in  1893 ;  since  1894  has  offi¬ 
ciated  as  rabbi  at  Szombathely  (Stein-am-Anger).  He 
published  “Die  Schrifterklftrung  des  Bachja  ben 
Asclier,”  Berlin,  1891,  and  collaborated  in  a  Hun¬ 
garian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  published  by 
the  Jewish  Hungarian  Literary  Society,  1898.  A 
monograph  upon  the  Hungarian  Revolution  and  the 
Jews  was  also  published  in  Hungarian  by  the  same 


association  in  1S98;  “Die  Toleranztaxe  der  Juden  in 
Ungarn,”  Breslau,  1901. 

s  L.  Y. 

BERNSTEIN,  BERNARD:  Actor;  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1861.  He  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  opera  of  that  city,  and  appeared  there  as  a  come¬ 
dian  (1882)  in  the  role  of  Grandmother  Jachnc  in  A. 
Goldfaden's  comedy,  “  Die  Zauberin.  ”  He  played  in 
several  Jewish  theaters  in  Russia,  and  when  tlu* 
Jewish  theater  was  forbidden  in  that  country  (Sept. 
14,  1883),  he  went  to  Galicia,  in  Austria,  and  then 
to  Rumania,  where  he  played  in  various  roles,  usu¬ 
ally  comic.  In  1892  he  was  engaged  by  Pool’s 
Theater  of  New  York,  where  he  appeared  first  as 
Zingitang  in  Goldfaden's  “Sliulamith,”  and  later  in 
many  other  plays.  He  was  especially  successful  in 
the  role  of  Shamai  in  “  The  Jewish  King  Lear,”  by  J. 
Gordin.  Bernstein  now  (1902)  resides  in  New  York. 

ii.  ii.  M.  Se. 

BERNSTEIN,  EDIJARD :  Socialist  leader, 
editor,  and  author;  born  in  Berlin  1850.  Begin¬ 
ning  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  Bernstein’s  mind 
became  early  imbued  with  socialistic  ideas.  In 
1872  he  joined  the  Social-Democratic  party,  and 
in  1878  gave  up  business  to  assist  in  editing,  in 
Switzerland,  the  party  organ,  “  Die  Zukunft,”  which 
became  afterward  “  Das  Jahrbuch  der  Sozialen  Wis- 
senschaft.”  When  the  anti -Socialist  law  of  Bis¬ 
marck  endangered  the  party's  existence,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  establish  abroad  a  socialist  organ 
to  sustain  and  direct  the  young  movement,  Bern¬ 
stein  was  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of  the  new 
organ,  “  Der  Sozialdemokrat,  ”  published  at  that  time 
in  Zurich.  When  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland 
and  removed  to  London,  the  publication  of  “  Der 
Sozialdemokrat”  was  also  transferred  thither  (1888), 
and  continued  till  it  became  unnecessary,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bismarck  and  the  revocation  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  in  1890.  Since  then  he  has  acted  as 
London  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  “Yorwarts,” 
and  has  written  for  the  “Neue  Zeit,”  “  Sozialistische 
Monatsliefte,”  and  other  periodical  publications.  In 
England  he  contributed  a  number  of  essays  to  the 
“  Progressive  Review  ”  and  “  The  New  Age.  ”  Bern  - 
stein’s  sketch  of  Lassalle — contributed  to  an  edition 
of  his  speeches  and  writings— has  been  translated 
into  English  and  edited  by  him  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1893) 
under  the  title,  “Ferdinand  Lassalle  as  a  Social  Re¬ 
former,”  London,  1893.  Bernstein  is  the  author  also 
of  “  Communistische  undDemokratisch-Sozialistisclie 
Stromungen  Walirend  der  Englischen  Revolution 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts,”  published  in  a  collection  of 
essays  on  the  history  of  Socialism,  entitled  “Yor- 
laufer  des  Neueren  Sozialismus,”  Stuttgart,  1895. 

The  latest  of  Bernstein’s  productions,  “  Die  Yor- 
aussetzungen  des  Sozialismus  und  die  Aufgaben  der 
Sozialdemokratie,”  Stuttgart,  1899,  has  roused  gen¬ 
eral  controversy  throughout  'Europe.  Professor 
Diehl,  though  not  himself  a  Socialist,  characterizes 
Bernstein  as  “one  of  the  most  talented,  most  learned, 
and  clearest  adherents  of  scientific  Socialism,”  which 
opinion  is  shared  by  even  the  extreme  Socialistic 
opponents  of  Bernstein—  Kautsky  and  Mehring. 
Bourdeau  regards  this  book  as  the  most  important 
that  has  appeared  on  Socialism  since  Marx’s  “Das 
Kapital.”  In  this  book,  Bernstein,  after  having 
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been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  champion  of  so- 
called  “orthodox  ”  Marxism,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  Marx’s  views  no  longer  correspond  to 
the  facts  of  modem  social  phenomena,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  others  more  in  consonance  with  modern 
society.  Of  the  views  peculiar  to  Marx,  he  does  not 
place  so  much  value  upon  the  purely  economic  con¬ 
ception  of  history;  he  minimizes  the  importance  of 
the  theory  of  value,  and  repudiates  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  method,  though  at  the  same  time  he  claims 
that  he  still  adheres  to  the  spirit  and  evolutionary 
principles  of  Marx.  Bernstein  further  emphasizes 
the  great  importance  of  cooperative  associations, 
and  urges  the  Socialist  party  to  free  itself  from  revo¬ 
lutionary  phraseology  and  illusory  hopes  of  the  im- 
mediate "down fall  of  bourgeois  society,  and  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  all  the  democratic  elements  that 
hght  for  social  reforms.  Bernstein  even  concedes 
that  the  Social  Democracy  is  practically  acting  on 
the  proposed  lines;  but  he  wants  a  more  consistent 
policy,  as  it  seems  to  him  that  the  remains  of  former 
conceptions  still  prevail  in  the  party  and  hamper  the 
progress  of  Socialism  and  the  gradual  realization  of 
its  ideals.  In  1901  Bernstein  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  in  March,  1902,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  on  the  Socialist  ticket  from  Breslau,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Schonlank,  deceased. 


bibliography:  K.  Kautsky,  Bernstein  und 
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Verhandlungcn  des  Partcitages  der  Sozialdemokratischen 
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355  et  seq .;  The  Labor  Annual,  London,  1900,  p.loU,  J. 
Bourdeau,  La  Crise  du  Socialisme ,  m  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes ,  civ.  241-264;  G.  Sorel,  Les  Polemiqucs  sur  l  Inter¬ 
pretation  du  Marxisme ,  in  Revue  Internationale 
ologie ,  Paris,  1900,  viii.  26^-284,  348-369 ;  A.  Labnola,  Dein- 
stein  et  le  Socialisme ,  in  La  Revue  Socialistc,  Pans,  1899, 
xxix.  663-679;  It.  Diehl,  in  JahrWlcher  fiir  National >kono- 
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B.  B. 


BERNSTEIN,  ELS  A  (pseudonym,  Ernst 
Rosmer):  German  dramatist ;  daughter  of  Heinrich 
Borges,  the  friend  of  Richard  Wagner;  born  at 
Vienna;  educated  at  Munich;  and,  for  a  short  time, 
on  the  stage.  An  affliction  of  the  e}res  forcing  her 
to  retire,  she  thenceforth  devoted  herself  to  dramatic 
literature.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  in .  1892  to 
Max  Bernstein,  she  wrote  her  first  play,  “  Wir  Drei,” 
which  created  considerable  discussion. .  It  was  really 
a  dramatized  version  of  the  matrimonial  and  sexual 
views  of  Taineand  Zola.  Her  next  plays  fell  rathei 
Hat;  “Dammerung,”  1893;  “Die  Mutter  Maria,” 
1894;  “Tedeum,”  1896;  “  Themistokles,  ”  1897;  and 
“Daguy  Peters.”  But  unbounded  admiration  was 
elicited  by  “Die  Konigskinder,”  1895— a  dramatic 
fairy-tale.  Though  its  plot  was  simple,  the  beauty 
of  the  theme  and  its  poetry  were  such  as  to  class  it 
with  Fulda’s  “Der  Talisman.” 


Bibliography:  Das  Jiingste  Deutscl ilaiid,  pp.  31<  &.0 , 
Kursctmer,  Deutschcr  Littcratui'-Kalcndcr ,  1901,  p.  Jl , 
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BERNSTEIN,  HERMANN:  Russian- Ameri¬ 
can  writer;  born  Sept.  20, 1876,  at  Shirwindt,  Russia. 
When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his  parents  moved 
to  Moliilev  on  the  Dnieper,  and  Hermann  was  edu¬ 


cated  at  the  Jewish  free  school  of  that  city.  In  1893 
the  family  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in 
Chicago.  At  first  Bernstein  struggled  hard  to  make 
a  living.  In  1897  he  engaged  in  literary  work  in 
New  York,  and  was  soon  successful.  He  has  made 
translations  from  the  Russian,  among  them  “Foma 
Gordeyev,”  by  Gorki,  New  York,  1901;  and  has 
written  “The  Flight  of  Time,  and  Other  Poems,77 
1899.  A  series  of  ghetto  stories  by  Bernstein  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  “Evening  Post,”  in  “  Ains- 
lee’s  Magazine,”  and  in  “The  Scroll,”  and  these 
were  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  “In 
the  Gates  of  Israel,”  New  York,  1902. 


BERNSTEIN,  HIRSCH :  Russian- American 
editor  and  publisher;  born  in  Vladislavov  (Neu- 
stadt-Schirvint),  government  of  Suvalki,  near  the 
Prussian  frontier,  March  25,  1846.  He  received  the 
usual  Jewish  education  and  learned  to  write  Hebrew 
fluently.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1870, 
settling  in  New  York,  where  he  still  (1902)  resides. 
While  following  from  the  first  commercial  pursuits, 
he  has  continued  his  Hebrew  studies  in  his  leisure 
hours.  In  1870  he  started  “The  Post,”  the  first 
JudaBO-German  or  Yiddish  periodical  in  America; 
but,  like  many  subsequent  publications  of  that 
nature,  it  had  but  a  short  existence.  In  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  “Ha-Zofeh  be'Erez  ha-Hadas- 
hali,”  the  first  publication  in  the  Neo-Hebraic  lan¬ 
guage  iu  America.  It  appeared  weekly  for  five 
years  and  contained  many  interesting  contributions, 
which  throw  light  on  local  and  contemporary  Jew¬ 
ish  history.  Bernstein  was  at  one  time  a  constant 
contributor  to  “Ha-Maggid,”  “Ha-Lebanon,”  and 
“  Ha-Karmel,”  and,  after  Ch.  G.  Vidaver,  was 
probably  the  first  regular  American  correspondent 
to  European  Hebrew  periodicals. 

ir.  h.  r-  wi. 

BERNSTEIN,  HUGO  KARL  (pseudonym, 
Karl  Hugo) :  Hungarian  dramatist ;  born  in  Buda¬ 
pest  1808 ;  died  at  Milan  1877.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  lacking  means  .sufficient  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  he  entered  the  army,  where  within  tw  enty 
months  he  succeeded  in  laying  by  a  sum  that  en- 
abled  him  to  qualify  himself  for  medical  examina¬ 
tion.  In  1830  he  served  during  the  Polish  insur¬ 
rection  as  army  surgeon  at  Warsaw,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Budapest,  where  he  practised  as  homeo¬ 
path.  In  1839  he  went  to  Paris,  wdiither  he  had 
been  called  by  Hahnemann.  This  wTas  a  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  The  cosmopolitan  French  capi¬ 
tal  with  its  numerous  theaters  reawakened  his  youth¬ 
ful  inclination  for  the  stage  and  for  poetry.  He 
proceeded  to  Hamburg,  where,  iu  1840,  he  published 
“Die  Selmsuchts-Klange  eines  Hagestolzen.”  It 
•  was  here,  also,  that  he  wrote  the  plays  “  Brutus  und 
Lucretia,”  “Das  Schauspiel  der  Welt,”  and  "Der 
Stein  derWeisen.”  In  1844  he  returned  to  Buda¬ 
pest.,  wThere  he  resumed  the  study  of  the  Hungarian 
language,  which  by  this  time  he  had  almost  forgot¬ 
ten.  Here  he  published  his  “Psalmen  eines  Armen 
Poeten,”  “Egy  Magyar  Kirdly,”  and  the  well- 
known  “Bankier  und  Baron.”  He  also  wrote  two 
French  dramas,  “  La  Comedie  Infernale 5  and 
“LTliade  Finie.”  In  Berlin  he  was  arrested  for 
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lese-majeste,  because  of  a  book  published  b}r  him 
under  the  title  “  Hugo  Amber  Bernstein,  oder  Das 
Verkannte  Genie  ” ;  lie  was,  however,  released  upon 
the  plea  of  insanity.  Though  a  genius,  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  idea  that  he  alone  had  been  appointed 
to  revolutionize  art,  science,  and  religion — in  short. 
The  entire  intellectual  life  of  man.  ^ 

BERNSTEIN,  IGNACY:  Polish  bibliophile 
and  writer  on  proverbs:  born  at  Vinnitza,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Podolia,  Jan.  80,  1836,  where  his  father 
Samson  had  an  important  banking  business.  He 
was  educated  b)7-  the  learned  Moses  Landau,  son  of 
Rabbi  Samuel  and  grandson  of  R.  Ezekiel  Landau 
of  Prague.  In  1856  he  married  Eliza,  the  daughter 
of  Me'ir  Edler  von  Mises  of- Lemberg;  and  in  1858 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  WarsaAV,  where  he 
still  resides,  ranking  among  the  prominent  members 
of  the  Jewish  community.  In  1881,  at  his  instance, 
a  library  of  Jewish  books  was  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Synagogue  of  Warsaw.  Bernstein 
from  the  beginning  took  an  active  part  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  library  and  is  now  its  chairman. 
He  did  much  useful  work  in  collecting  proverbs  of 
all  nations.  In  188S-89  his  “  J iidische  Spriclnvorter  ” 
—a  collection  of  Judaeo-German  proverbs— were 
published  in  the  “Hausfreund,”  Warsaw;  and  in 
1900  he  published  a  remarkable  illustrated  catalogue 
of  his  library  of  about  4,800  works  on  proverbs, 
folk-lore,  ethnography,  etc.,  accompanying  the  list 

'w.-i-fcli  T.-«.lu.tVble  explanatory  notes.  TLlis  ea.tal.OUue 

is  unique  in  its  way,  being  also  a  typographical  art 
book.  Many  titles  and  ornaments  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  works  are  reproduced  from  the  originals.  The 
full  title  of  the  catalogue  is  “Katalog  Dziel  Tresci 
Przvslowiowej  Skladajacycli  Biblioteke  Ignacego 
Bernsteina,”  2  vols.,  Warsaw.  He  is  now  (1902) 
preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Judaeo- 
German  proverbs. 

Bibliography:  S.  Onrelbranrt,  Enciildopcdja  Powszcclma, 

ii.,  Warsaw,  1898 ;  and  private  sources. 

H.  R. 

BERNSTEIN,  IGNATI  ABRAMOVICH: 

.Russian  railroad  engineer;  born  in  Kremenetz,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Volhynia,  1846;  killed  July  5,  1900,  on 
the  steamship  “Odessa,”  between  Harbin  and  Clia- 
barovsk.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Institute  for 
Engineers,  from  which  he  graduated. 

In  the  eighties,  while  yet  a  student,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  czar  as  a  delegate  from  many  Jewish 
families  who  petitioned  for  a  restoration  of  their  right 
of  settlement  outside  the  pale,  of  which  they  had 
been  unlawfully  deprived.  Bernstein  pleaded  their 
cause  so  earnestly  that  the  czar  granted  their  request. 

After  serving  as  assistant  district  engineer  on 
various  railroads,  Bernstein  was  in  1896  appointed 
first  engineer  at  Vladivostok,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  Tzitzikar,  where  he  was  given  the 
direction  of  the  fifth  district  of  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway.  On  July  2  he  sailed  for  Chabarovsk. 
When  the  vessel  was  three  days  out  it  was  attacked 
by  Chinese  Boxers,  who  killed  thirteen  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  Bernstein  being  one  of  the  victims.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  Aug.  19  in  the  Great 
Synagogue  at  St.  Petersburg. 


Bibliography  :  Voskliod ,  Nov.  5,  1900,  No.  02,  p.  13;  private 

sources. 

H.  R. 

BERNSTEIN,  ISRAEL :  Russian  Hebrew 
publicist  ;  horn  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  at  Velizh,  government  of  Vitebsk;  studied 
pharmacy  at  Moscow,  and  worked  as  a  druggist  in 
the  colony  Shchedrin,  near  Bobruisk.  Bernstein's 
“Ila-'Atndim  lia-'Olim  fill  lia-Zon”  (The  Goats 
Which  Leaped  upon  the  Flock),  in  “  Ha-Shaliar  ”  ( vi. 
366-382, 401-415),  is  a  severe  and  vindictive  attack  on 
the  misdeeds  of  the  “Melammedim,”  the  rabbis  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  communities  (kahal),  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  smaller  towns.  His  “Binyan  Zeke- 
nim  u-Setirat  Yeladim  ”  (How  the  Old  Build  and  the 
Young  Destroy),  which  occupies  over  forty  pages  of 
vol.  vii.  in  the  above  periodical,  is  written  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  first;  but  here  the  author  tries 
more  to  glorify  the  “Haskalali,”  or  progress,  and  to 
point  out  the  probability  that  the  vivacious  and 
active  Hasidism  of  southern  Russia  will  regenerate 
itself  sooner  than  the  dry  scholarship  and  pedantry 
of  the  north  or  Lithuania. 

In  his  third  important  article,  “  Le-maher  Ge’ulah  ” 
(To  Bring  About  Speedy  Redemption),  in  “Ila- 
Shahar,”  x.  230-241,  288-297,  Bernstein  tries  to  prove 
that  the  great  necessity  of  the  times  is  that  the  rabbis 
and  the  rich  Jews  shall  cease  to  use  unlawful  and 
revolting  means  to  save  their  sons  from  being  drafted 
into  military  service.  This  last  article  was  written 
late  in  1880,  shortly  before  the  great  changes  which 

tOOh  place  after  assassination  of  Emperor 

ander  II.  in  the  following  year. 

Like  all  progressists  who  did  not  join  the  new 
nationalistic  movements,  Bernstein  remained  silent 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  a  “  letter  to  the  editor  ” 
(“Keneset  Yisrael,”  i.  7,  Warsaw,  1886),  Bernstein  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  persecutions  of  the  last  five  years  have 
shattered  all  his  former  optimistic  views  and  the 
hopes  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  by  improving  their 
conduct  will  obtain  equal  rights  and  be  recognized 
as  men  and  brethren.  He  admits  his  mistakes,  and 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  despair  which  has  seized 
most  of  the  advocates  of  progress  and  assimilation 
in  these  trying  chauvinistic  times. 

Minsk,  p.  91,  Wilna, 
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BERNSTEIN,  JOSEPH  (u  JOE  ”)  :  American 
pugilist;  born  in  November,  1877,  in  New  York  city. 
He  first  appeared  in  the  ring  in  1894,  during  which 
year  he  gained  no  less  than  five  victories.  In  1895 
lie  Avon  four  fights  and  drcAv  tAvo,  thus  establishing 
himself  as  a  feathenvciglit  of  acknoAvledged  proAV- 
ess.  In  succeeding  years  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation. 

Probably  no  other  adept  in  boxing  of  his  age  has 
appeared  in  the  ring  so  often  as  Bernstein,  avIio  has 
fought  nearly  80  battles  in  seven  years.  Of  these 
he  has  Avon  44,  drawn  26,  and  lost  7,  and  in  one  case 
there  Avas  no  decision.  He  defeated  Jack  Connors, 
James  Larkins,  William  O’Donnell,  and  Solly  Smith. 
a.  F.  H.  Y. 

BERNSTEIN,  JOSEPH:  Polish  physician; 
born  at  WarsaAV  in  1797 ;  died  there  in  1853.  After 
graduating  from  the  Warsaw  Lyceum  in  1815,  he 
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studied  medicine  at  the  Berlin  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1822.  After  his  return  to 
Poland  he  was  for  a  year  assistant  physician  at  the 
university  clinic  of  Warsaw ;  in  1829  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  house-physician  of  the  Warsaw  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital;  and  in  1834,  chief  physician.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “De  Phthisi  Pulmonum,”  published  in  1818. 

Bibliography:  S.  Orgelbrand,  Encyklopedja  Powszcchna , 
ii.,  Warsaw,  3898. 


BERNSTEIN,  JULIUS:  German  physiologist 
and  medical  writer;  born  at  Berlin  Dec.  8,  1839;  son 
of  Aaron  Bernstein  (1822-84).  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  whence  he  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  18G2.  In  1865  he  was  admitted 
as  privat-docent  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  became  in  1869  assistant  professor  of  phys¬ 
iology.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment'  of  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  a  position  he  still  (1902)  occupies.  In 
1898  he  received  the  title  of  “  Gelieimer  Medizinal- 
rath.” 

Bernstein  is  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of 
the  day.  Besides  contributing  numerous  articles 
regularly,  since  1865,  to  technical  journals  (“  Arcliiv 
fur  die  Gesammte  Physiologic  des  Menschen  und  der 
Thicre  ”  ;  “  Arcliiv  fur  Physiologic  ” ;  “  Arcliiv  fur 
Anatomie  und  Physiologic ” ;  “Arcliiv  fur  Patliolo- 
gische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  und  fur  Klinische 
Medizin,”  etc.),  he,  since  1888,  has  edited  the  “Un- 
tersuchungen  aus  dem  Pliysiologisclien  Institut  in 
Halle.77  HO  lias  written i  “ aber 
den  Erregungsvorgang  im  Nerven-  und  Muskel- 
System,”  Heidelberg,  1871;  “Die  Fiiuf  Sinne  des 
Menschen,”  Leipsic,  1875  and  1900;  “Lelirbuch  der 
Physiologie,”  Stuttgart,  1894  and  1900. 


Bibliography  :  Poggendorf,  Biog.-Lit.  Hcniclu'Ortcvhwch, 
1S9S,  iii.  114:  Puget  Bioy.  Lex.  Vienna,  1901,  s.v.;  Meyer, 
Ko 1 1 versat ion s-Lcx ikon,  s.v.;  private  sources. 
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BERNSTEIN,  KARL  ILYICH :  Russian 
jurist,  professor  of  Roman  law;  born  at  Odessa  Jan. 
13, 1842 ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1894.  He  belongs,  on  the 
maternal  side,  to  a  Jewish  family  that  has  produced 
several  noted  scholars.  He  graduated  from  the 
Odessa  Gymnasium  in  1857,  and  after  studying  the 
ancient  languages  in  Dresden,  he  attended  succes¬ 
sively  the  universities  of  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  under  Professors  Vengerov  and  Gneist,  who 
exercised  great  influence  over  him.  In  1864  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  being  the  first  Jew  to  receive  it  from 
that  institution. 

For  two  years  Bernstein  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  Halle  circuit  court,  in  order  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  practise  of  law.  Toward  the  end  of 
1865  he  returned  to  Russia  with  the  intention  of  lec¬ 
turing  on  Roman  law,  hut  found  that-  he  was  de¬ 
barred  by  his  religion  from  holding  a  professorship 
in  Russia.  He  thereupon  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Russian  law,  and  subsequently  practised 
it  at  Odessa  and  St.  Petersburg  successively.  .  Bern¬ 
stein  continued  his  theoretical  studies,  and  in  1871 
presented  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  a  thesis 
on  Russian  civil  law,  obtaining  the  degree  of  master 
of  law. 


In  1872  Bernstein  married  Felice  Leonovna,  a 
daughter  of  the  Russian  hanker  Leon  Rosenthal, 
and  after  a  prolonged  tour  through  Europe  perma¬ 
nently  settled  in  Berlin.  For  eight  years  (1878-86) 
he  lectured  on  Roman  law  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  as  a  privat-docent;  in  1886  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor ;  and  in  1887  professor.  In  the 
latter  year  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Russia  and 
became  a  German  subject.  About  this  time  there 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  university 
an  institute  for*  the  instruction  in  Roman  law  of 
Russian  students  sent  abroad  by  their  government 
to  prepare  themselves  for  professorships,  and  Bern¬ 
stein  was  appointed  one  of  its  directors. 

Bernstein  always  took  great  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs.  When  the  exodus  of  Russian  Jews  to  the 
United  States  began,  in  1881,  he  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Berlin  colonization  committee,  and  for 
many  years  corresponded  with  Michael  Heilprin 
on  colonization  matters. 

Most  of  Bernstein’s  writings  were  published  in 
various  law  periodicals;  but  some  were  issued  in 
hook  form.  His  first  published  work  was  “  De  Dele¬ 
gation^  Natura;,”  Berlin,  1864.  A  Russian  transla¬ 
tion,  under  the  title  “  O  Sushchestvye  Delegatzi  po 
Rimskomu  Pravu,”  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1871.  In  this  dissertation  the  author’s  views  re¬ 
lating  to  delegation  and  novation  anticipated  those 
expressed  in  the  famous  treatise  of  Salpius.  Bern¬ 
stein’s  “  Ucheniye  o  Razdyelitelnykli  Obyazatelst- 
vakh  po  Rimskomu  Pravu  i  Noveisliim  Zakonam.” 
St.  Petersburg.  1871,  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made 
to  apply  tile  principles  of  Roman  ami  1^- 

to  Russian  legislation.  Its  leading  idea  was  further 
developed  in  “Zur  Lehre  von  dem  Alternative!) 
Willen  und  den  Alternativen  Rechtsgescliaften. 
Abtheilung  I. :  der  Alternative  Wille  und  die  Alter¬ 
native  Obligation.”  Bernstein  was  also  the  authoi 
of  the  following  works:  ** Zur  Lelirc  vom  Legatum 
Optiouis,”  in  “Zeit,  der  Savigny-Stiftung,”  1880,  pp. 
151  et  seq.;  “Ueberdie  Subjectiven  Alternativen 
Rechtsgescliafte  von  Todeswegen,”  ib.  18S3,  iy.  ; 
“Die  Alternative  Obligatio  im  Romischen  und  im 
Modernen  Reclite,”  in  “Zeit.  fiir  Vergleichende 
Reclitswissenschaft,”  ii. ;  an  analysis  of  Pescatore’s 
“Die  Sogenannte  Alternative  Obligatio,”  in  “Zeit. 
ftir  Handelsrecht,”  xxix. ;  “Zur  Lehre  von  denDatis 
Dictis,”  in  “Festgabe  fur  Beseler,”  Berlin,  1884. 


Bibliography:  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Biocp'ctfiche^ki  Slovui , 
iii ,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 :  Entziklopedichc^ki  bloi'ar,  m., 
St.' Petersburg,  1893 ;  and  private  sources. 

H.  R. 


BERNSTEIN,  MAX  (pseudonym,  Silas  Mar- 
ner)  :  German  author ;  horn  May  13, 1854,  at  FUrtli, 
Bavaria;  now  (1902)  practising  law  at  Munich.  His 
literary  activity  is  directed  mainly  to  the  stage.  The 
most  "noteworthy  of  Bernstein’s  comedies  are: 
“Coeur-Dame,”  “Mein  Neuer  Hut,”  “Ritter  Blau- 
bart,”  “Unbefangen,”  “Alles  in  Ordnung,”  “Ein 
Guter  Menscli,”  and  “Ein  Dunkler  Punkt.”  Of  Ids 
dramas  may  be  mentioned:  “Dagmar,”  “Ruth,”  and 
“  Gold.”  He  also  wrote  a  collection  of  short  stones: 
“ Kleine  Geschichten,”  “Die  Plauderei,”  and  “Ein 
Kuss,”  as  well  as  numerous  miscellanies  that  have 
appeared  either  in  newspapers  or  in  book  foim. 
While  Bernstein’s  works  are  very  popular  among 
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the  general  reading  public,  they  are  little  noticed  by 
the  critics  and  the  literary  historians.  His  wife  is 
the  author  Elsa  Bernstein. 

Bibliography':  Kiirsclmer,  Deutsche r  Litt c ra t ur-Ka lender, 

S.Y. 

s  I.  Bek. 

BERNSTEIN,  NAPHTALX  HERZ :  Au¬ 
thor;  lived  in  Russia  about  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Being  engaged  in  business,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  study ;  applying  himself 
especially  to  Biblical  subjects,  and  writing  much 
thereon,  without,  however,  publishing  any  of  liis 
work.  His  defense  of  the  Talmud,  under  the  title 
“  Eder  Hakamim  ”  (Mantle  of  the  Wise),  Odessa,  1868, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son,  and  edited 
by  S.  I.  Abramowitsch.  Bernstein  wrote  this  little 
work  in  London  (where  he  resided  for  several  years), 
as  a  reply  to  McCaul’s  attack  on  the  Talmud  and 
rabbinical  Judaism,  and  dedicated  it  to  Solomon 
Herschel,  the  chief  rabbi  of  England.  In  his  de¬ 
fense  he  deals  chiefly  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  Talmud,  without  touching  upon  the 
several  points  of  McCaul’s  work,  a  fact  which 
greatly  lessens  the  value  of  his  apology. 

Bibliography'  :  Introduction  to  Ecler  JIakamim. 

L.  G. 

BERNSTEIN,  NATHAN  OSIPOVICH :  Rus¬ 
sian  physiologist  ;  born  at  Brody,  Galicia,  in  1836; 
died  in  Odessa  Feb.  9,  1S9L  He’  received  his 
first  education  from  his  grandfather,  the  eminent 
Solomon  Eger,  chief  rabbi  of  the  province  of  Posen ; 
and,  on  theremoval  of  his  parents  to  Odessa  in  1849, 
entered  the  gymnasium  of  that  place,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  l858.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow  in  1853-58,  where  he  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  in  1857  for  his  treatise,  “  Anatomia  i 
Fiziologia  Legoclmo-Zheludocli-navo  Nerva.”  In 
1861  he  became  consulting  physician  of  the  city 
hospital  of  Odessa,  and  associate  editor  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian- Jewish  periodical  “  Sion,”  until  its  suppression 
by  the  government  in  April,  1862.  In  1865  lie  was 
appointed  instructor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  the  newly  established  New-Russia  University  at 
Odessa;  and  from  1871  lectured  there  on  anatomy 
as  assistant  professor,  but  was  not  confirmed 
in  this  position  by  the  government,.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Odessa,  having  been  secretary  of  it  for  two  years, 
vice-president  for  eight  years,  and  president  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  Odessa  city 
council,  director  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  director  of 
the  city  hospital,  and  honorary  justice  of  the  peace. 
His  works  appeared  in  the  following  publications: 
the  “Moskovskaya  Meditzinskaya  Gazeta,”  1858; 
“  Moskovskoe  Obozryenie,”  1859 ;  “  Biblioteka  Medit- 
zinsldkh  Nauk,”  1859;  “Sion,”  1861-62;  “Medit- 
zinski  Viestnik,”  1864;  “  Sovremennaya  Meditzina,” 
1863;  “ Arkhiv  Sudebnoi  Meditziny,”  1864;  “Ga¬ 
zette  Medicale  de  Paris,”  1865;  and  many  other 
medical  periodicals.  Of  his  manual  on  physiology, 
entitled  “Rukovodstvo  Chastnoi  Fiziologii,”  two 
parts  were  published  at  Odessa  in  1868. 

Bibliography  :  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Biograficheski  Slovene 

vol.  Hi.,  1892 ;  Voskhod,  No.  5, 1891. 
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BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF,  LEOPOLD  (usu 
ally  called  Sinaieff )  :  Russo-French  sculptor ;  born 
at  Wilna  Nov.  22,  1868.  He  studied  drawing  in  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  settled  in 
Paris.  As  a  student  under  Dalou,  his  first  exhibited 
work  was  a  bust  at  the  salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
in  1890.  Since  then  he  has  produced  busts  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among 
whom  were  Count  Waldeck,  Rambaud,  Nicholas  de 
Giers,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  Leon  Rejuiier, 
the  violinist.  One  of  his  masterpieces  is  “Ezra 
Mourning.”  This  statue,  in  plaster,  became  the 
property  of  the  state  in  1892,  and  was  given  to  the 
museum  at  Sens;  in  1897  it  was  reproduced  in 
marble.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  this 
and  other  statues,  portraits,  groups,  and  mortuary 
monuments  were  exhibited;  and  they  received  a 
medal.  Among  other  distinctions  conferred  upon 
him,  Sinaieff  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1901.  He  is  at  present  (1902)  engaged 
upon  a  bust  of  Tolstoi. 

II.  b.  J-  W- 

BERNSTORFF,  CHRISTIAN  GUNTHER, 
COUNT  OF:  Danish  and  Prussian  statesman ;  born 
April  3,  1769,  in  Copenhagen ;  died  March  28,  1835. 
As  early  as  1787  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  Count  Andreas 
Bernstorff.  From  1789  to  1794  he  served  in  Berlin, 
first  as  secretary  of  legation,  then  as  ambassador, 
and  was  finally  sent  to  Stockholm  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1797,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1800  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  which  position  he  held  till  1810.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  court  of  Austria  from  1811  to  1815, 
and  participated  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (Sept., 
1814,  to  June,  1815),  where,  in  behalf  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  he  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of 
Holstein.  From  1817  to  1818  he  represented  Den¬ 
mark  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  When,  in  Sept.,  1818, 
Lewis  Way  presented  his  memorial  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  to  Alexander  of  Russia,  then  at  Aix,  Bernstorff 
declared  himself  ready  to  give  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews. 

In  1818  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  ap¬ 
pointed  Bernstorff  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  his  retirement 
in  1832. 


Bibliography:  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic ;  Brock- 
haus,  Konversa tions-Lexihon  ;  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jcivs, 
v.  519,  527. 
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BERODACH  BALADAN.  See  Mebodach 
Baladan. 

BERCEA  :  Identified  with  the  modern  Haleb  or 
Aleppo,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Menelaus,  who 
was  killed  by  being  smothered  in  ashes  in  one  of  its 
towers  said  to  be  55  cubits  in  height  (II  Macc. 
xiii.  4). 

j.  jr.  H.  B.  L. 


BEROTHAH  (BEROTHAI)  :  A  city  of  Hada 
dezer.  from  which  David  obtained  much  brass  sub¬ 
sequently  used  b}r  Solomon  in  making  the  brazen 
sea,  pillars,  and  vessels  of  brass  (II  Sam.  viii.  8).  In 
the  parallel  account  of  I  Chron.  xviii.  8  it  is  called 
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Chun.  In  Ezekiel’s  ideal  Israel  (xlvii.  16)  it  was 
located  on  the  northern  border. 

jr.  B. 

BERIt,  CERF  JULIA.  See  Epstein,  Julia 

Beer. 

BERR,  EMILE:  French  journalist;  born  at 
Luneville,  France,  June  6,  1855.  Having  finished 
his  classical  studies  at  the  Lyceum  of  Yanves  and 
afterward  at  the  Louis-le-Grand  Lyceum  in  Paris, 
lie  engaged  in  a  commercial  career  from  1875  to  1880 
and  attended  to  exchange  transactions  from  1880  to 
1886.  During  the  latter  period  he  made  his  debut 
in  journalism,  writing  for  “  La  France  du  Noid, 
and  contributing  essays  on  economic  questions  to  the 
“Nouvelle  Revue,”  which  was  then  just  founded. 
In  1886  he  gave  up  his  business  career  altogether, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  journalism, 
working  first  on  the  “Petite  Repnblique  Frangaise,” 
then  on  the  “Petit  Parisien”— on  which  latter  he 
applied  himself  especially  to  economic  questions— 
and  in  July,  1888,  on  the  “Figaro,”  with  which  he 
has  since  been  identified.  He  has  contributed  also 
to  the  following :  “Figaro  Illustre,”  “Illustration,” 
“XIXme  Si&cle,”  “Liberte,”  “Revue  Bleue,”  “Vie 
Parisienne.”  In  the  last-mentioned  weekly  he  pub¬ 
lished  between  the  years  1892  and  1894  some  notes  of 
travel  under  the  pseudonym  “ Guy,”  and  in  1898  a 
series  of  comments  on  topics  of  the  day  under  the 
title  “Confidential  Letters,”  which  latter  attracted 
much  attention.  He  also  published  in  this  journal 
his  notes  on  Norway,  which  appeared  in  book  form 
under  the  title  “Au  Pays  des  Nuits  Blanches,” 
Paris,  1900. 

Berr  has  done  much  work  as  foreign  correspondent 
for  his  paper,  interviewing  personages  of  high  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  standing;  and  for  this  purpose  under¬ 
took  several  trips  to  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Tunis,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Russia,  and  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine.  He  represented  the  “  Figaro  ”  in  Asia  Minor  at 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Mondania  to  Broussa ; 
and  then,  in  1891,  he  had  an  interview  with  Stam- 
buloff  at  Sofia,  which  was  commented  on  by  the 
European  press.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  auxiliary  service  of  the  “Figaro,”  and  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  edited  its  literary  supplement.  In  1896,  when 
the  “Figaro”  was  enlarged  to  six  pages,  Berr  re¬ 
sumed  his  place  in  its  editorial  office,  where  (1902)  he 
writes  sometimes  under  his  own  signature  and  some¬ 
times  under  the  pseudonym  “Fabien.”^  Since  1885 
Berr  has  been  a  member  of  the  Societe  d 5  Economic 
Politique,  and  also  of  the  Societe  des  Journalistes 
Parisiens.  In  1900  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Le¬ 
sion  of  Honor. 

-  s.  I.  B. 

BERR,  GEORGE:  French  actor  and  dramatist ; 
born  at  Paris  July  31,  1867 ;  brother  of  Emile  Ben. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lyceums  of  Yanves  aud 
Charlemagne,  but,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  love  for 
the  stage,  he,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  his  classical 
studies  for  the  Conservatoire,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  Got.  In  1886  he  won  the  first  prize  for  comedy 
in  a  scene  from  “Les  Plaideurs,”  and  joined  the 
Comedie  Frangaise.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  a 
member  ( societaive ),  and  since  then  lias  acted  the 
comic  parts  in  the  classical  and  modern  repertoires. 


Berr  is  equally’  excellent  in  purely  lyrical  works. 
He  interprets  the  “  Romanesques  ”  of  Edmond  Ros¬ 
tand  with  the  same  superiority  as  the  “  Gringoire  ” 
of  Theodore  de  Banville,  in  which  lie  is  considered 
to  equal  Coquelin,  the  creator  of  the  role,  who 
lias  never  been  replaced  since  he  left  the  Theatre 
Frangais.  It  is  in  this  wide  range  of  characters 
that  the  originality  of  Berr’s  talent  manifests  itself. 
In  1901  he  succeeded  M.  Worms  in  the  Conservatoire 
as  professor  of  declamation. 

As  a  dramatist  Berr  is  known  by  the  pseudonym 
“  Colias,”  which  is  an  anagram  of  his  mother’s  name, 
“Aseoli.”  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Berrs 
are  connected  with  the  family  of  Chief  Rabbi  Aseoli, 
and  M.  Aseoli,  who  took  part  in  the  centennial  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Institut  de  France. 

Berr  has  published  two  volumes  of  comedies: 
“Pour  Quand  on  est  Deux”  and  “Pour  Quand  on 
est  Trois.”  In  1899  he,  together  with  Maurice 
Frovez,  staged  in  the  Theatre  Cluny  a  farce-comedy, 
“Plaisir  d’ Amour,”  which  was  a  great  success.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  unpublished  hu¬ 
moristic  songs,  which  were  circulated  in  manuscript 
among  his  colleagues. 

s  ‘  !• 


BERR  ISAAC  BERR  OF  TURIQUE : 

French  manufacturer;  born  at  Nancy  in  1744;  died 
at  Ttirique,  near  Nancy,  Nov.  5,  1828.  He  came  of 
a  rich  and  estimable  family ;  received  an  excellent 
education,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit¬ 
erature— in  the  latter  from  Jacob  Perle,  chief  rabbi  of 
Nancy.  Inheriting  the  title  of  syndic  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Nancy,  bestowed  upon  his  father  in 
1753  by  King  Stanislaus,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  by  the  Jews  of  Alsace  dep 
uty  to  the  States-General,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
plead  for  Jewish  emancipation  before  the  Assembly. 
At  about  that  time  he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  refuted  the  anti  Jewish  discourse  delivered 
by  De  la  Farre,  bishop  of  Nancy.  Berr  was  ap¬ 
pointed  successively  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrin;  and  he  co¬ 
operated  effectively  in  the  organization  of  Jewish 
worship  in  France  and  in  Italy.  In  his  old  age  he 
retired,  pensioned  by  the  king,  to  one  of  his  estates 
called  “  Turique  ”— the  name  of  which  he  added 


to  his  own  with  the  royal  permission. 

Berr  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  (1) 
“Discours  des  Deputes  des  Juifs  des  Provinces  des 
Eveclies  d’Alsace  et  de  Lorraine,  Prononces  a  la 
Barre  de  PAssemblee  Nationale,”  Paris,  1789 ;  (2) 
“Lettre  du  Sieur  Berr  Isaac  Berr  a  Monseigneur 
PEveque  de  Nancy,”  Paris,  1»90:  (3)  Lettie  d  un 
Citoyen,”  Nancy,  1791;  (4)  “Reflexions  sur  la  Re¬ 
generation  Complete  des  Juifs  en  France,”  Paris, 
1806*  (5)  “Lettre  du  Sieur  Berr  Isaac  Berr  a  Gre- 
goire,  Senateur,”  Nancy,  1806;  (6)  “Discours  du 
Sieur  Isaac  Berr,”  Paris,  1806. 
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there  July  4,  1843.  His  father,  Isaac  Berk  de 
Turique,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  great 
ability  as  a  writer  and  as  a  champion  of  Jewish 
emancipation,  intended  his  son  to  continue  his  work. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  had  him  carefully  educated 
by  the  most  eminent  masters.  The  poet  Wessely 
recommended  to  him  as  a  teacher  a  learned  young 
man  of  Breslau,  Benjamin  Wolf,  who  in  France 
assumed  the  name  of  “Louis.”  Under  the  direction 
of  this  Louis,  Michel  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  German  languages  and 
literature.  With  no  less  success  he  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  central  school  of  Nancy.  At  Strasburg, 
where  he  studied  law,  being  at  the  time  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  he  began  his  career 
An  Author  as  an  author  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
at  Twenty.  “  Appel  a  la  Justice  des  Nations  et  des 
Rois,”  or  “  Adressed’un  Citoyen  Fran- 
Qais  au  Congres  de  Luneville,  au  Nom  de  Tous  les 
Habitants  de  l’Europe  qui  Professent  la  Religion 
Juive.”  This  was  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
oppressive  anti- Jewish  laws  then  existing  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

On  graduating  from  the  university  Berr. returned 
to  Nancy,  where  he  pleaded  brilliantly  in  several 
celebrated  cases.  At  the  same  period  he  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  public  worship  observations  on  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  latter  on  the  law  of  Ger¬ 
minal  18,  tenth  year :  he  protested  chiefly  against 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Jewish  worship  in 
the  Concordat. 

About  1803  Berr  accompanied  his  father-in-law, 
Berr-Bing,  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
known  by  several  literary  articles  in  the  “  Decade 
Philosophique.”  Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Grand  Sanhedrin.  Through  this  lion- 
Secretary  orable  title  and  the  French  transla- 
of  tion  he  made  of  the  Hebrew  poems 
Sanhedrin,  of  Kurgan,  Cologna,  and  Meyer  in 
honor  of  the  emperor,  he  gained  the 
favor  of  the  government  and  was  called  to  the  post 
of  chief  of  division  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in 
the  new  realm  of  Westphalia.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Swiss  historian  Johannes  Muller, 
who,  in  his  letters  to  his  brother,  speaks  of  Berr  in 
most  eulogistic  terms. 

On  his  return  home,  in  1809,  Berr  was  appointed 
head  of  the  office  at  the  prefecture  of  Meurtlie.  At 
this  period  he  published  his  “Essai  sur  la  Yie  et  les 
Ouvrages  de  Bitaube,”  and  many  papers  on  various 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Nancy.  In  1813  he  returned  to  Paris,  and,  giving 
up  his  practise  at  the  bar,  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture.  For  three  years  he  collaborated 

Leaves  with  the  “Mercure  de  France,”  “Mer- 

Law  for  cure  Etranger,”  and  “Magasin  Ency- 
Literature.  clopedique.”  In  1816  he  lectured. on 
German  literature  at  the  Athenee 
Royal  of  Paris,  and  translated  into  French  the  trag¬ 
edy  “Luther”  by  Werner,  accompanied  by  notes. 
His  competence  as  a  translator  was  much  appreci¬ 
ated;  and  in  1817  he  was  appointed  translator  of  the 
German  papers  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  post  which 
he  occupied  until  it  was  abolished  in  1823. 


The  great  reputation  that  Berr  enjoyed  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  envious;  and  attacks  in  the 
press  made  by  his  adversaries  affected  him  deeply. 
He  was  particularly  disheartened  by  his  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidature  for  membership  of  the  Central  Con¬ 
sistory,  this  position  being  one  that  he  greatly 
coveted.  In  1826  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  devoted 
himself  to  politics.  On  his  return  he  wrote  on  the 
works  of  Salvador,  and  contributed  to  the  “  Gazette 
des  Cultes.”  In  1837  lie  left  Paris  and  settled  at 
Nancy,  where  he  quietly  worked  until  his  death. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Berr  contrib¬ 
uted  numerous  articles  to  scientific  journals.  The 
most  important  for  Judaism  were:  (1)  “Notice  Lit- 
teraire  et  Ilistorique  sur  le  Livre  de  Job”  (Paris, 
1807);  (2)  “Notice  sur  Maimonides”  (Paris,  1816); 
(3)  “Du  Rabbiuisme  et  des  Traditions  Juives” 
(Paris,  1822) ;  (4)  “  De  la  Litterature  Hebraique  et 
de  la  Religion  Juive”  (Paris,  1829);  (5)  “De  lTm- 
mortalite  de  l’Ame  chez  les  Juifs  Anciens  et  Mo- 
dernes  ”  (Paris,  1822) ;  (6)  “  De  la  Fete  du  Nouvel  An 
et  du  Jeune  des  Expiations,  ou  Grand  Pardon  chez 
les  Juifs”  (Paris,  1829);  (7)  “Nouveau  Precis  Ele- 
mentaire  d ’Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,  a 
rUsage  de  la  Jeunesse 'Fran^aise  Israelite”  (Nancy, 
1839);  (8)  “Riteet  Reglement  pour  le  Culte  Israelite 
de  Metz  ”  (Nancy,  1842). 

Bibliography  :  Revue  Orientate ,  iii.  G2  et  scq. ;  Grata,  Gcsch. 
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BERRTJYEK,,  JOSEPH  ISAAC:  French  Jes¬ 
uit;  born  at  Rouen  Nov.  7,  1681 ;  died  at  Paris  Feb. 
1758.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  His- 
toire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu,”  Paris,  1728,  a  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  according  to  the  Bible,  and  a  critical  stud}' 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  This  work,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  non-religious  spirit,  and  interspersed  with 
hazardous  observations,  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  Church  leaders.  The  discussions  it  called 
forth  made  it  popular,  and  numerous  editions  and 
translations  of  it  appeared. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v. 
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BERSHAD  :  Town  in  the  district  of  Olgopol, 
province  of  Podolia,  Russia,  on  the  road  between 
Olgopol  and  Balta,  at  the  rivers  Dakhna  and  Ber- 
sliadka.  In  1900  the  Jewish  population  was  4,500, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  7,000.  The  Jewish  arti¬ 
sans  numbered  about  500.  The  community  pos¬ 
sessed  one  synagogue  and  six  houses  of  prayer.  In 
June,  1648,  during  the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Cbmielnicky,  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  his 
leaders — Maksim  Krivonos — conquered  Bershad  and 
sleAv  all  the  Jews  and  Catholics.  S.  A.  Bershadski, 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Russian  Jews,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Cossack  fapiily  at  Bershad,  where 
his  great-grandfather  officiated  as  a  Greek  Orthodox 
priest. 

Bershad  was  famous  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  for  its  Jewish  weavers  of  the  “tallit” 
(scarfs  used  by  the  Jews  during  prayer  in  the  day¬ 
time).  But  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  demand 
decreased,  and  the  industry  declined,  leading  many 
of  the  weavers  to  emigrate  to  America. 
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BERSHADSKI,  SERGEI  ALEKSANDRO¬ 
VICH:  Russian  historian  and  jurist;  born  at  Ber¬ 
dyansk  March  30, 1850;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  1896. 
He  graduated  from  the  Gjunnasium  of  Kerch  in 
1868,  and  from  the  University  of  Odessa  in  1872;  lec¬ 
tured  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  from  1878 
to  1883;  and  was  appointed  in  1885  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  At  the  Lyceum  he  delivered  lectures  also  on 
the  history  of  Russian  jurisprudence;  and  at  the 
Military  Law  School  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  general 
jurisprudence.  His  famous  work  on  the  Lithuanian 
Jews,  “Litovskie  Yevrei,”  published  in  1883,  is  the 
first  attempt  in  this  field  of  historical  investigation. 

Bershadski’s  father  was  a  Greek  Orthodox  priest, 
while  his  great-grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side, 
Kovalevski,  was  a  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
Cossack  traditions  of  his  family  found  expression  in 
his  violent  prejudice  against  the  Jews.  He  states, 
in  his  autobiographical  notes,  how  in  his  childhood 
he  learned  of  the  horrors  of  the  times  of  Ciimiel- 
nicky  in  connection  with  the  “homicidal  Jews.” 
From  the  old  blind  bandore-player  (bandurist)  at 
the  fairs,  from  the  reaper  in  the  field,  and  from  the 
peasant  girls  at  the  spinning-wheel  on  long  winter 
evenings,  he  had  heard  the  same  tale  of  the  Jew  as 
“the  defiler  of  the  sanctuary.”  This  incited  him  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Jewish  question.  “I  started,” 
he  declares,  “  as  a  confirmed  Jew-hater.”  His  Jew¬ 
ish  colleagues  at  the  university  remember  how  he 
used  to  threaten  them,  saying,  “  Wait,  some  day  I 
will  expose  you!”  He  went  to  the  Archives  and 
there  began  to  search  for  material  for  his  threatened 
exposures.  The  result  was  his  work,  “Opyt  Novoi 
Postanovki  Nyekotorykh  Voprosov  po  Istorii  Yev- 
reistva  v  Polsliye  i  Litvye,”  an  attempt  to  put  into 
a  new  light  some  questions  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  some  of  his  friends  this  appeared  in  the 
“  Yevreiskaya  Biblioteka.  ”  And  their  surprise  grew 
when  they  read  its  important  and  on  the  whole 
favorable  statements.  The  result  of  further  re¬ 
searches  appeared  soon  after  in  the  “  Voskliod,”  and 
in  the  “Russki  Yevrei,”  both  of  them  Jewish  pub¬ 
lications,  and  the  name  of  Bershadski  became  so 
closely  connected  with  Jewish  topics,  that  most  of 
the  readers  of  these  periodicals  were  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  so-called  “Jew-hater”  was  a  Jew 
himself.  Soon  afterward  appeared  his  principal 
work,  “Dokumenty  i  Regesty,”  etc.,  containing 
about  700  original  documents  and  records  from  the 
early  period  of  Jewish  settlement  in  Lithuania,  1388- 
1569.  Russian  historiography  shows  no  other  in¬ 
stance  of  an  equal  collection  devoted  to  one  special 
subject.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his 
“History  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews.”  Though  this 
work  covers  a  period  of  only  two  hundred  years,  it 
endeavors  to  depict  the  entire  course  of  Lithuanian- 
Jewish  history. 

Bershadski’s  chief  characteristics  as  a  writer  are  a 
keen  historical  eye  and  truthfulness.  He  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  impartial  historiog¬ 


rapher  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  His  published 
works  are:  (1)  “Litovskie  Yevrei,  Istoriya  ikh 
Yuridicheskavo  i  Obshchestvennavo  Polozheniya  v 
Litvye,”  St.  Petersburg,  1883,  being  a  history  of 
the  legal  and  social  conditions  of  the  Jews  at  Lith¬ 
uania  in  1388-1569;  (2)  “Dokumenty  i  Regesty  k 
Istorii  Litovskikh  Yevreyev,”  St.  Petersburg,  1882, 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania; 
(3)  “A.  E.  Rebiichkovich,  Podskarbi  Velikavo  Knya- 
zliestva  Litovskavo,”  Kiev,  1888;  (4)  “Yevrei  Korol 
Polski,”  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  concerning  a  Jew 
king  of  Poland.  Many  articles  on  Jewish-Polish 
and  Jewisli-Lithuanian  history  in  the  periodicals 
were  contributed  b}r  him  in  “Yevreiskaya  Biblio¬ 
teka,”  “Yoskliod,”  “Russki  Yevrei,”  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals. 
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BERSHADSKY,  ISAIAH  (pseudonym  for 
DOMOSHEVITZKY)  :  Russian  novelist ;  born  in 
Saimosclia,  near  Slonim,  government  of  Grodno, 
1874  ;  now  a  teacher  in  Yekaterinoslav.  Bershadsky 
is  one  of  the  youngest  Neo-Hcbraie  writers  of  fiction 
in  Russia,  and  one  of  whom  much  may  be  expected. 
His  “  Zikronot  Tugah  ”  (Sad  Memories),  in  “  Ha-Shi- 
loali,”  vi.  405-416,  is  the  story  of  a  Talmudist  who 
went  into  business,  imitated  the  vices  and  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  rich,  and,  after  being  ruined  by  living 
above  his  means  (a  fault  common  to  old-st}-le  Russian 
merchants),  is  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  at  fifty- 
five,  with  a  devoted  wife  who  did  not  share  his  pleas¬ 
ures  but  comforts  him  in  his  despair.  The  author 
shows  power  and  keen  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  has  the  sympathy  for  his  erring  characters  which 
denotes  the  true  artist.  In  his  silhouettes,  “Ma'asim 
be-Kol  Yom”  (Every-Day  Occurrences),  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Aliiasaf”  calendar  for  1901,  he 
places  before  the  reader  with  a  few  masterly  strokes 
types  and  incidents  which  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  best  of  them  is  probably  “  Ha-Shemu‘ali  ”  (The 
Report).  This  describes  the  agony  of  a  liberal  Jew 
when  he  learns  from  his  sons,  whom  he  lias  estab¬ 
lished  in  business  in  a  great  city,  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  embrace  Christianity  in  order  not  to  be 
ruined  by  expulsion.  The  anomalies  of  religious  life 
are  presented  in  their  most  cruel  phases;  for  the  au¬ 
thor  states  that  the  old  man  was  liberal  and  cared 
little  about  the  religious  conduct  of  his  sons,  some¬ 
times  even  encouraging  transgression  in  small  things, 
but  that  he  is  crushed  by  their  conversion,  which  is 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  their  training  under 
his  supervision. 

In  his  novel,  “Be’en  Mattarah”  (Without  Aim). 
Bershadsky  ably  describes  the  life  of  progressive 
Hebrew  teachers  in  Russia,  and  the  superiority  of  a 
Zionist  idealist  over  a  brilliant  cynic,  Adamovich  1 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  who  has  no  aim  in 
life.  These  novels  as  well  as  two  others,  “  Defusim 
u-Zelalim”  (Types  and  Shades)  and  “Neged  lia- 
Zerem  ”  (Against  the  Current),  were  published  in  the 
last  two  years  by  the  “  Tuschia  ”  of  Warsaw.  Ber¬ 
shadsky  also  contributed  several  short  sketches  to 
“Ha-Dor.” 

H.  R. 
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BERSOHN,  MATHIAS:  Polish  bibliographer, 
archeologist,  and  writer  on  fine  arts;  born  at  War¬ 
saw  1826.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  choice  library 
which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  books 
and  manuscripts.  Among  other  works  he  wrote: 
(1)  “  W.  Stosie,”  1870;  (2)  “Tobias  Kohn,”  Cracow, 
1872,  the  biography  of  a  Jewish  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  author  of  “Ma'ase  To- 
bia”  ;  a  supplement,  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
“Metryka  Koronna,”  giving  important  documents 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Poland,  is  added  to 
“Tobias  Kolin’7;  (3)  “Marein  Teofil  Polak,”  1889; 
(4)  “St.udency  Polacy  na  Universytecie  Colonskim 
xvi  i  xvii,  w  " — a  pamphlet  on  old  Soutli-Russian 
synagogues;  and  many  articles  in  the  Polish  period¬ 
icals  “Tygodnik  Illustrowany  ”  and  “Biblioteka 
Warszawska.  ” 

Bibliography  :  S.  Orgel  brand,  Encyklopedja  Powszcchna, 
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BERTENSOHN,  BERNARD:  Russian 
teacher  and  translator;  born  at  Odessa  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  died  there  1859.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  careful  education  in  the  school  of  Basilius 
Stern,  and  for  many  years  was  a  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  Odessa.  Bertensohn  contributed  to  the 
“  Odesski  Yyestnik  ”  and  other  periodicals,  and  in 
1841  translated  into  Russian  L.  Pliilippson’s  novel, 
“  Die  Marannen.” 

Bibliography  :  Voskhod ,  1SS4,  iv.  146. 
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BERTENSOHN,  JOSEPH  VASILIEVICH : 

Russian  court-physician ;  born  at  Nikolaiev,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kherson,  in  1835.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  gymnasium  of  Odessa,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1849;  studied  at  the  Richelieu  Lyceum 
in  Odessa,  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  and  then 
at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  from  the  latter  of  which 
he  graduated  in  1857  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  physician  of 
the  cit}r  hospital  at  Vitebsk.  He  went  abroad  in 
1861  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Virchow,  Traube, 
Skoda,  and  Helmholtz.  In  1862  he  became  attached 
to  the  medical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  board  of  health.  He  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  “Arkhiv  Sudebnoi  Meditziny 
Obshcliestvennoi  Higieny  77  in  1865.  The  municipal 
government  of  St.  Petersburg  entrusted  him,  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  management  of  the  Cholera 
Asylum,  which  in  1867  was  transformed  into  the 
First  City  Hospital.  To  his  efforts  were  due  the 
establishment  of  a  field-hospital  and  a  training-school 
for  medical  assistants.  Bertensohn  is  still  director 
of  these  institutions,  the  first  of  tlieir  kind  in  Russia. 
In  1875  he  established  a  free  dispensary,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Alexan- 
drovna.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  celebrated  surgeon  Pirogov  to  the  battle¬ 
field.  From  there  he  sent  a  series  of  valuable  articles 
on  military  hygiene.  He  is  a  privy-councilor,  an 
honorary  physician  to  the  Russian  court,  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  medical  associations  of  Vitebsk,  Kiev,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  works  on  various  questions  of 
public  hygiene  and  sanitary  reform  have  been  of 


great  practical  importance.  Bertensohn  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  propagators  of  Pirogov’s  advanced 
ideas  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  their  reali¬ 
zation.  Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  to 
medical  periodicals,  he  has  published  the  following 
works:  (1)  “O  Ghermafroditismye,  etc.,  v  Sudcbno- 
Meditzinskom  Otnoslienii 77 ;  (2)  “Barachnye  Laza- 
retz  v  Voyennoe  i  Mirnoe  Vremva,77  St.  Petersburg, 
1871 ;  (3)  “  Baraki  St.  Peterburgskavo  Damskavo 
Lazaretnavo  Komiteta,”  St.  Petersburg,  1872;  (4) 
“  LTIopital  Baraque  Etabli  parle  Comite  des  Dames 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  d’Ordrede  S.  M.  ITmperatrice,” 
St.  Petersburg,  1874. 

Bibliography  :  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Biogmfwlicski  Slovar , 

iii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ;  En tziklopcdi ch cski  Slovar ,  ixi., 

St.  Petersburg,  1892.  ^ 

BERTENSOHN,  LEV  BERNARDOVICH : 

Russian  physician;  born  at  Odessa  Aug.  10,  1850; 
son  of  Bernard  and  nephew  of  Joseph  Bertensohn. 
He  graduated  in  1867  from  the  Larin  Gymnasium, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1872  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Medical  Academy.  Pie  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
clinical  military  hospital,  under  Eck  and  Eichwald. 
From  1876  to  1887  Bertensohn  lectured  at  the  Rozh- 
denstvenskaya  Hospital  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases.  In  1887  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
minister  of  crown  domains,  president  of  the  com¬ 
mission  for  the  improvement  of  the  mineral  springs 
system  of  the  Caucasus.  Bertensohn  published  his 
chief  work  on  balneology  in  1873,  under  the  title 
“  Mineralnye  Vody,  Gryazy,  i  Morskiya  Kupanya  v 
Rossi i  i  Zagranitzei,”  being  assisted  therein  by  Dr. 
Voronikhim.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  “Pseudoleukemia  Prinyataya  za  Tif,77  1879 
(reprinted  in  German  in  “  St.  Petersburg  Medicinische 
W oelienschrif t, 77  1879,  No.  12).  Bertensohn  also 
published  in  the  “Meditzinski  Vyestnik,77  in  1883, 
an  article  on  Turgenef,  who,  in  his  closing  years, 
was  treated  by  Bertensohn.  With  Ivanov  Berten¬ 
sohn  translated  Kuntz’s  “Lehrbuchder  Praktisclien 
Medicin,”  and  with  Dr.  Popov  he  issued  a  work  on 
the  Caucasian  mineral  waters,  “K  Voprosu  ob  Us- 
troistvye  Kavkazskikh  Mineralnikli  Vod,”  1887. 

Bibliography:  Vengerov,  Kritiko-BiograficlieskiSlovari  iii. 

126,  St.  Petersburg,  1892;  Bolshaya  Entziklopediya,  iii.,  io. 


BERTENSOHN,  VASILI  ALEKSEYE¬ 
VICH  :  Russian  agriculturist ;  born  in  Odessa  Sept. 
12, 1860.  He  belongs  to  the  hereditary  nobility,  his 
father,  Dr.  Aleksei  Vasilievicli  Bertensohn,  having 
been  a  state  councilor  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vladimir.  Vasili  graduated  from  the  technical  high 
school  of  Odessa  in  1879,  studied  for  a  year  at  the 
Imperial  New-Russian  University  at  Odessa,  and  then 
at  the  Petrovsko-Razumovskoye  Agricultural  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Moscow,  whence  he  graduated  in  1884. 
From  1885  to  1894  Bertensohn  was  attached  to  the 
Department  of  State  Domains,  and  was  stationed  at 
Odessa  as  adviser  to  the  superintendent  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Kherson  and  Bessarabia.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  secretary  to  the  Odessa  committees  on 
phylloxera  and  sericulture,  and  undertook  several 
agricultural  commissions  for  the  department. 

In  1889  Bertensohn  was  commissioned  to  western 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions 
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of  sericulture  and  viticulture.  In  1893  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  agricultural  expert  to  the  southern  govern¬ 
ments,  and  commissioned  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
sericulture  and  other  agricultural  problems  in  those 
districts.  The  following  year,  Bertensolin  was  made 
an  extra  official  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Domains,  in  addition  to  his  other  appointments. 
In  1900  he  became  chief  expert  on  agriculture  to  the 
governments  of  Podolia  and  Volliynia,  and  chief 
expert  on  sericulture  in  South  Kussia.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Domains  in  connection  with  the  various  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions  of  Odessa;  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  his  department  to  inspect  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Bertensolm  is  an  aulic  councilor  and  knight  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Stanislav  and  St.  Anne.  He  was 
also  decorated  by  Emperor  Alexander  III.  with  his 
4* commemoration  ”  medal;  and  Bertensolm’s depart¬ 
ment  has  awarded  him  a  special  medal  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  agriculture.  In  connection  with  Jewish 
charitable  institutions  Bertensolm  has  been  very 
active.  The  farm  of  the  Odessa  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  was  organized  on  lines  proposed  by  him, 
and  he  superintended  it  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
1893,  at  the  invitation  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  he  visited 
Paris  and  London  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the 
deliberations  on  the  proposal  to  establish  Jewish 
colonies  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  was  offered 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  agricultural 
sections  of  these  colonies,  but  did  not  accept  it. 

Bertensolm  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  journals  “  Zemledyelcheskaya  Gaz- 
eta,”  “ Zemledyelie,”  and  the  “ Odesski  Yyestnik,”as 
well  as  to  several  periodicals.  On  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  question,  he 
has  published  essays  in  the  “Voskliod”  and  “Odes¬ 
ski  Vyestuik.”  Many  of  these  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form;  among  them  “ Vinogradarstvo  na 
Peshchaunoi  Poehvye,”  “  Shelkovodstvo  v  Kherson- 
skoi.  Bessarabskoi  i  Tavriclieskoi  Guberniakh,”  and 
“  Polskaya  Pshenitza.” 

Bibliography:  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Binqrafichcski  Slovctr , 

iii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ;  and  private  sources. 
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BERTHE  AIT,  ERNEST:  Biblical  and  Oriental 
scholar;  born  Nov.  23, 1812,  in  Hamburg;  died  May 
17.  1888,  in  Gottingen.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  lie  lectured  on  Oriental  languages,  Biblical 
exegesis,  Hebrew  archeology  and  history.  Ber- 
theau  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“Die  Sicben  Gruppen  Mosaischer  Gesetze,”  Got¬ 
tingen,  1840:  “ZurGesch.  der  Israelites ”  Gottingen, 
1842 ;  and  (in  the  “  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisclies  Hand¬ 
book  zum  Alten  Testament”)  commentaries  on 
Judges  and  Ruth,  Leipsic,  1845;  Proverbs,  Leipsic, 
1862:  Chronicles,  Leipsic,  1854;  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  Leipsic,  1862.  Noteworthy  also  is  his 
edition  of  the  smaller  Syriac  grammar  of  Bar- 
Hebraeus,  Gottingen,  1843. 

Bibliography:  Brockhaus,  Konversations  -  Lexikon ;  La 

Grande  Encyclopedic. 

B.  B. 

BERTHOLD  OF  REGENSBURG :  Monk 
and  itinerant  preacher;  bom  about  1220;  died  in 


Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  Dec.  14,  1272.  This  most 
celebrated  popular  preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
known  to  the  people  as  “  Rusticanus,  ”  traveled 
through  Bavaria,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Alsatia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  populace 
by  his  fiery  speech  and  his  lofty  moral  ideals.  The 
last  part  of  his  life-work  was  spent  in  the  interest  of 
the  Crusades. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  his  many  journeys  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  Jews,  though  there  are  no  direct 
data  on  this  point.  In  his  numerous  sermons,  how¬ 
ever,  occasional  references  to  the  Jews  show  that  he 
belonged  to  those  ecclesiastics  who,  though  good 
churchmen  and  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  their 
church  respecting  the  Jews,  were  liberal-minded 
enough  to  treat  them  as  human  beings  to  whom  the 
state  owed  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  Some 
qualities,  which  Berthold  must  have  observed 
among  the  Jews  who  came  under  his  notice,  ap¬ 
pealed  strongly  to  him;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
warned  his  hearers  to  be  constant  in  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  adding,  “In  this  the  Jews  put 
you  to  shame.”  On  another  occasion  he  used  the 
same  expression  in  regard  to  the  holiness  of  family 
life.  It  is  more  surprising,  however,  to  see  how 
forcibly  he  speaks  against  what  in  his  time  was  be¬ 
coming  the  fashion  of  the  day — the  attempt  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Jews  to  become  Christians.  He  declares  it 
to  be  foolish  to  forcibly  push  the  Jews  into  the 
water.  He  is  also  very  decided  in  his  distaste  for 
another  method  then  growing  common;  namely, 
that  of  forcing  the  Jews  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways.  The  many  disputations,  which  from  that 
time  on  were  held,  were  regarded  by  Berthold  as 
quite  useless;  for  he  says:  “You  all  desire  to  have 
a  dispute  with  the  Jews.  You  are  ignorant;  they 
are  learned  in  Holy  Writ.  They  know  well  how  to 
out-talk  you;  and  because  of  this  }'ou  always 
emerge  the  weaker.”  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Jews  before  the  law  he  has  this  to  say :  **  Kings 
ought  to  guard  the  Jews  as  the3r  guard  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  respect  of  their  persons  and  their  chattels,  if 
taken  in  during  time  of  peace;  and  he  who  kills  a 
Jew  must  stand  for  it  as  must  a  Christian,  when  the 
emperor  has  received  them  in  time  of  peace.  ”  He 
then  quotes  the  usual  reasons  given  by  the  Church 
for  permitting  Jews  to  live  among  Christians: 
“First,  because  they  are  witnesses  that  our  Lord 
was  by  them  crucified  .  .  .  ;  secondly,  because 
those  of  them  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  Anti¬ 
christ  will  all  have  become  Christians  before  the  last 
day.” 

There  are,  however,  many  indications  that,  despite 
these  liberal  expressions,  Berthold  was  still  the  child 
of  his  day,  and  his  ecclesiastical  dislike  of  the  Jews 
was  increased  by  the  great  horror  which  he  had  of 
usury  in  any  form ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
like  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  (1146)  and  the  minne¬ 
singer  Rumelant  (thirteenth  century),  he  is  as  vigor¬ 
ous  against  Christian  usury  as  against  Jewish.  This 
popular  prejudice  is  seen  in  his  speaking  of  “des 
stinkenden  Juden  falschen  Gescliwatz.”  and  men¬ 
tioning  them  in  connection  with  thieves,  robbers, 
heathens,  heretics,  and  perjurers.  On  one  occasion 
he  did  not  scruple  to  say:  “Mr.  Jew,  the  devil  had 
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long  ago  broken  thy  neck,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
angel  that  watches  over  thee.” 

Berthold  is  also  of  interest  in  the  history  of  mys¬ 
ticism  ;  for  in  him  is  seen  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  Christian  and  Jewish  mysticism  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  believed  in  a  most  elaborate 
angelology ;  and  even  the  mystic  value  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Bibliography  :  The  passages  dealing  with  the  Jews  are  Quoted 
in  Giidemann’s  Gcscliichtc  dcs  Erzichungswewns  und  iter 
Cultur  dcr  Judcn  in  Franhrcwh  und  Dcutscldand ,  Index, 
s.v.  Berthold ,  Vienna,  1SS0.  The  literature  on  Berthold  will 
be  found  in  Ilauck’s  Bealcnculdopiidic  filr  Protestant  ischc 
Thcolocjic  und  Kirch c ,  ii.  6th,  Leipsie,  1S97. 

G. 

BERTINORO,  OBADIAH  (YAREH)  B. 
ABRAHAM  (called  also  Bartinoro):  Celebrated 
rabbi  and  commentator  on  the  Mishnah;  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy;  died  in 
Jerusalem  about  1500.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Joseph  b. 
Solomon  Colon  (see  the  latter's  Responsa,  No.  70,  cd. 
Venice,  62a),  and  became  rabbi  in  Bertinoro,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Flori,  whence  he  derived  his  by¬ 
name,  and  in  Castello.  The  desire  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  led  him  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  arrived  there 
March  25, 1488,  having  commenced  his  journey  Oct. 
29,  1486.  His  advent  in  Palestine  marked  a  new 
epoch  for  the  Jewish  community  there  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  country.  The  administration  of  Jew¬ 
ish  communal  affairs  in  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  iniquitous  officials  who  tyrannized  over 
great  and  small.  The  poor  were  pitilessly  taxed  for 
the  Mohammedan  government;  the  rich  were  simi¬ 
larly  treated  and  driven  from  the  city  by  exorbitant 
demands  upon  them,  so  that  the  Jewish  community 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  (see  Jerusalem). 

Bertinoro’ s  strong  personality,  his  eloquence,  and 
great  reputation  as  a  scholar  led  to  his  being  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  community  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  arrival.  His  first  care  was  to 
raise  the  intellectual  plane  of  the  community,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  interested  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  lore, 
and  he  delivered  sermons  every  other  Sabbath  in 
Hebrew,  although  the  vernacular  language  was 
Arabic,  one  which  Bertinoro  never 
Influence  acquired.  His  connections  in  Italy 
in  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  sup- 
Palestine.  port  of  the  poor,  which  also  added  not  a 
little  to  his  influence.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  the  abolition  of  the  annual  tax  of  400  ducats, 
which  had  afforded  such  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  injustice;  in  lieu  a  simple  poll-tax  payable  di¬ 
rect  to  the  government  was  instituted.  When,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  many 
of  the  exiles  settled  in  Jerusalem,  Bertinoro  became 
their  intellectual  leader.  These  Spanish  Jews,  far 
superior  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  learning  to  the 
Arabian  Jews  of  Palestine,  presented  Bertinoro  with 
a  site  for  a  yeshibah  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  founded, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  extinction  of 
the  last  academy  . in  Palestine  (see  Academies  in 
Palestine).  Considerable  support  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  yeshibah  was  given  by  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey  at  Berlin  oro’s  written  solicita¬ 
tion.  Isaac  b.  Nathan  ibn  Shulal,  naggid  or  prince  of 
Eg}rpt,  was  especially  helpful. 


In  the  decade  during  which  Bertinoro  thus  con¬ 
trolled  the  best  interests  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  Jerusalem,  a  radical  change  for  the  better  devel¬ 
oped.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie  had  actually 
been  compelled  upon  one  occasion  to  dig  a  grave 
because  the  community  had  provided  no  one  to  per¬ 
form  that  labor;  a  few  years  later  there  had  come 
into  existence  such  benevolent  institutions  as  hospi¬ 
tals,  charitable  relief  societies,  and  similar  associa¬ 
tions,  all  under  excellent  management.  His  fame 
and  reputation  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Orient, 
and  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rabbinical  au¬ 
thority  of  highest  eminence ;  even  the  Mohammedan 
population  frequently  called  upon  him  to  decide 
judicial  cases.  His  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
and  moral  earnestness  were  especially  recognized. 
For  instance,  he  harshly  reproved  the  rabbis  for  ex¬ 
acting  fees  for  services  at  weddings  and  divorces,  a 
custom  then  general  in  Germany,  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  style  them  robbers  (commentary  on  Bekorot, 
iv.  6).  He  believed  it  their  duty  to  perform  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonies  without  monetary  remuneration. 

Bertinoro  is  usually  known  as  the  best  commenta¬ 
tor  of  the  Mishnah  ;  the  importance  of  his  commen¬ 
tary  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  its  appear¬ 
ance  (Venice,  1549)  hardly  an  edition  of  the  Mishnah 
has  been  printed  without  it;  even  Sureuhuis  in  liis 
Latin  translation  and  commentary  upon  the  Mish¬ 
nah  (Amsterdam,  1698-1703)  translated  Bertinoro. 

Its  excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 

Literary  selected  the  best  afforded  by  Rashi 

Activity,  and  Maimonidesand  gave  this  in  clear 
and  easily  comprehensible  fashion  ;•  in 
the  matter  of  originality,  however,  Bertinoro  does  not 
approach  his  distinguished  predecessors,  nor  even 
his  successor  in  this  department,  Yom-Tob  Lipmann 
Heller. 

Bertinoro  is  also  the  author  of  a  supercommentary 
upon  Rashi ’s  Pentateuch  commentary  (published 
under  the  title  “'Amar  Naki”  [Pure  Wool],  Pisa, 
1810;  reprinted  in  the  collective  work  “Rabbotenu 
Ba‘ale  ha-Tosafot,”  Warsaw,  1889).  His  commen¬ 
tary  upon  Abot  is,  as  Jellinek  showed,  only  an  ex¬ 
tract  from.  Simon  Duran’s  work  upon  that  book 
(“Monatssclirift,”  iv.  119,  and  an  appendix  added 
to  a  few  copies  of  Jellinek’s  edition  of  Duran’s 
Abot-commentary,  Leipsie,  1855).  Some  liturgical 
productions  by  Bertinoro  exist  in  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Nos.  1061;  2266,  6;  in 
the  first  the  name  of  his  father  is  mentioned).  He 
also  wrote  descriptions  of  his  travels;  and  his  letters 
to  his  relations  in  Italy,  although  intended  only 
as  private  communications,  are  of  great  historical 
value.  Most  interesting  in  these  letters  (first  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  Sachs  in  the  “  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  1863,  iii.  195-224)  is  the  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
of  the  Jews  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  He 
shows  himself  therein  not  only  a  close  observer,  but 
a  conscientious  and  unprejudiced  chronicler.  For 
example,  he  studied  attentively  the  conditions  of 
the  Karaites  in  Alexandria,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
praise  them  for  the  possession  of  the  very  virtues 
which  the  Rabbinites  denied  to  them,  such  as  gen¬ 
erosity  and  liberality  ( l.c .  p.  208;  the  text  is  to  be 
emended  according  to  the  manuscript  mentioned  in 
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Steinschneider,  “  Hebr.  Bibl.”  vi.  181).  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Samaritans  in  Egypt  {l.c.  pp.  206-208)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  of  medieval 

limes.  . 

His  letters  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Neubauer,  “Jalirbucli,”  l.c.  pp.  225-270,  and  sep¬ 
arately,  Leipsic,  1863 ;  into  French  by  M.  Schwab, 
“Lettres  d’Obadiah,”  Paris,  1866;  into  English 
in  the  “Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature,”  i.,  18/2, 
No.  7.  All  these  translations,  how - 
Letters,  ever,  are  based  upon  a  very  imperfect 
manuscript  (see  Steinschneider,  l.c .  vi. 
131,  xiii.  124,  who  gives  many  emendations  from 
another  manuscript).  The  Hebrew  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  T.  S cl i werdscliarf ,  Kolomea,  1S86,  is 
simply  a  reprint  of  the  same  text.  Collated  pas¬ 
sages  from  another  manuscript,  as  well  as  a  short 
letter  by  Bertinoro,  were  published  by  Steinschnei¬ 
der  in  “  Yeliudali  we-  Yerushalayim,”  ii.  1878.  The 


A'lmanzi  library  contained  Bertinoro’s  novelise  upon 
Moses  of  Coucy’s  work,  “ Sefer  Mizwot  ha-Gadol” 
(“Semag”) — see  Luzzatto,  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  v.  145; 
the  work  is  now  very  probably  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sliem  lia-Gedolim ,  i.  151-153,  ed.Ben- 
iiieob:  Conforte,  Kore  7ia-Dorofc,  19a,  24a,  28b,  30b,  eel. 
Cassel;  Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  113 ;  ii.  2S-32;  iin  3;  Stein- 
sclineicler,  Cat.  Bodl.  2072-2073;  Zunz,  G.b.i.  In. 


BERTOLIO,  ABBliS:  French  cleric ;  member  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris  in  1790.  The  National  Assem- 
1)1  y  conferred  citizenship  upon  the  J ews  of  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Avignon  Jan.  28,  1790;  but  defened 
granting  it  to  those  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Hence, 
when  the  Jews  of  France  petitioned  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  Dec.  24,  1789,  delegates  from  Paris  appeared 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commune 
with  the  request  that  it  pledge  itself  to  support 
the  petition  of  the  Jews.  On  Jau.  30,  1 4  90, 

the  latter  Assembly  listened  to  the  report  of  Abbe 
Bertolio,  who,  while  favoring  the  Jews’  request,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Assembly  should  take  no  steps  in 
their  behalf  before  consulting  the  districts  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  their  approbation  of  the  pledge  re¬ 
quested.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  on  Feb. 
28  a  deputation  from  the  Commune,  with  the  Abbe 
Mulot  as  spokesman  and  Bertolio  as  a  member,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  National  Assembly,  requesting  it 
to  extend  to  the  Jews  of  Paris  the  decree  giving 
citizenship  to  those  Jews  known  as  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Avignonese.  As  is  well  known,  this 
intervention  of  the  Commune  was  not  immediately 
effective. 

s  L  L. 

BERTRAM,  CORNEILLE  BONAVEN- 
TTJRE  :  Protestant  clergyman  and  Hebraist ;  born 
at  Tho uars,  France,  in  1531 ;  died  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  1594.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  Paris, 
Toulouse,  and  Cahors.  Learning,  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  city,  that  the  authorities  had  received  an 
order  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants,  he  tied  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1567,  he  became  professor  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  in  the  university.  Among  many 
valuable  works  he  wrote  the  following  on  Hebrew 
matters;  (1)  “Gal  ‘Ed  ”  (Heap  of  Testimony),  “  Coin- 
paratio  Grammatical  Hebraic®  Aramaic®,  ”  Geneva, 
1574;  (2)  “De  Politia  Judaica  tarn  Civil!  quam  Ec- 


elesiastica,  ”  Geneva,  1580.  a  work  on  Hebrew  insti¬ 
tutions  and  history,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  passed  through  many  editions ;  (3)  “  Gramma- 
tiea  Hebraicaet  Arabica,”  Geneva,  n.  d. ;  (4)  “Lucu- 
brationes  Frankentallenses,  seu  Specimen  Exposi- 
tionum  in  Difficiliora  Utriusque  Testamenti  Loca.” 
Fran  ken  thal,  1586.  Bertram  also  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  very  much  appreciated  at  that 
time,  Geneva,  1588.  In  this  translation  he  followed 
Sebastian  Munster  and  Tremelius :  and  very  often 
he  made  use  of  rabbinic  commentaries. 


Bibliography:  Haas,  La  France  Protestante,  n. 229-231 ; 
Dreux  du  Radier,  Notice  cle  C.  B.  Bertram ,  in  BiUiotheque 
Historique  et  Critique  de  Poitou ,  iii.  1  et  seq. ;  Steinschnei¬ 
der,  BiMioyraphisches  Handhuch,  p.  22. 


BERURIAH  (= probably  Valeria)  :  Daughter  of 
the  martyr  R.  Hananiah  ben  Teradion,  and  wife  of  R 
MeiT;  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  she  lived  at  Tiberias  after  the  Hadrianic  per¬ 
secutions.  Her  traits  of  character,  gleaned  from  Tal¬ 
mudic  passages,  show  her  to  have  been  a  helpmate 
worthy  of  her  great  husband,  and  to  have  possessed 
a  personality  corresponding  to  the  emergencies  of 
the  troublous  times  following  upon  the  failure  of 
Bar  Kokba’s  insurrection.  They  betray  intellectual 
qualities  and  attainments  as  well  as  womanly  ten¬ 
derness  and  stanch  virtues.  It  is  said  that  she 
studied  three  hundred  Talmudic  subjects  daily  (Pes. 
62b),  and  R  Judah  endorsed  a  decision  of  hers,  on  a 
question  about  clean  and  unclean,  in  which  she 
went  counter  to  the  view  of  “  the  wise  ”  (“  hakamim  ”) 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  i.  6). 

Her  womanly  tenderness  is  shown  by  a  Biblical 
interpretation  (Ber.  10a):  Her  husband,  grievously 
vexed  by  wicked  neighbors,  prayed  for  their  exter¬ 
mination.  Beruriah  exclaimed:  “What!  do  you 
dare  pray  thus  because  the  Psalmist  says:  ‘Let 
liataim  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth’?  (Ps.  civ.  35) 
Observe  that  he  does  not  say  hoteTm  [’‘sinners”], 
but  hataim  [“sins”].  And  then  look  to  the  end  of 
the  verse :  ‘And  the  wicked  will  be  no  more.  ’  Once 
sins  are  rooted  out,  there  will  be  no  more  evil-doers. 
Of  her  ready  wit  the  following  is  a  specimen  (ib.) : 
In  a  dispute  between  Beruriah  and  a  sectar}r,  the 
latter  quoted  Isa.  liv.  1:  “Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that 
didst  not  bear,”  and  mockingly  asked  whether  bar¬ 
renness  is  cause  for  singing.  Beruriah  directed  him 
to  look  to  the  end  of  the  verse :  “  More  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married 
wife.”  The  principle  upon  which  both  interpreta¬ 
tions  rest,  “Look  to  the  end  of  the  verse” 
fcO|Tl  became  an  exegetical  rule  current 

among  the  later  Talmudical  sages. 

In  ‘Er.  53b  et  seq.  there  are  other  examples  of 
her  knowledge  of  Jewish  Scriptures  and  her  al¬ 
most  coquettish  playfulness,  coexist- 
Her  Wide  ing  in  her  with  a  capacity  for  right- 
Knowledge  eous  indignation,  displayed  when  it 
of  was  proposed,  for  her  father’s  sake, 
Scriptures,  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  her  scape¬ 
grace  "  brother.  Father,  mother,  and 
sister  alike  denounced  his  conduct,  the  last  applying 
to  him  Prov.  xx.  17  (R.  V.),  “  Bread  of  falsehood  is 
sweet  to  a  man ;  but  afterward  liis  mouth  shall  be 
filled  with  gravel  ”  (Sem.  xii. ;  Lam.  R  iii.  16). 
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Ber Uriah’s  life  fell  in  calamitous  times.  Not  only 
did  she  lose  her  father  through  the  Hadrianic  perse¬ 
cutions,  but  her  mother  at  the  same  time  suffered  a 
violent  death,  and  her  sister  was  carried  off  to  Rome, 
or  perhaps  Antioch,  to  lead  a  life  of  shame  under 
coercion.  At  Beruriali’s  instance,  R.  MeiT  set  out 
to  save  her  sister’s  honor,  and  succeeded  (‘Ab.  Zarah 
18a;  Sifre,  Deut.  307;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11).  In  conse¬ 
quence  he  had  to  flee  to  Babylonia,  and  Beruriah 
accompanied  him. 

Beruriah  is  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
touching  story  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  two  sons 
on  the  Sabbath,  while  their  father  was  at  the  house 
of  study.  On  his  return,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  at  once  asked  for  them.  Their  mother 

replied  that  they  had  gone  to  the  house  of  study, 
and,  feigning  to  disregard  her  husband’s  rejoinder, 
that  he  had  looked  for  them  there  in  vain,  she  handed 
him  the  cup  of  wine  for  the  Habdalali  service.  His 
second  inquiry  for  them  was  evaded  by  a  similar 
subterfuge.  After  R.  Mci’r  had  eaten  his  evening 
meal,  Beruriah  asked  formally  for  permission  to  put 
a  question  to  him.  “Rabbi,”  she  then  said,  “some 
time  ago  a  deposit  was  left  with  me  for  safe-keep¬ 
ing,  and  now  the  owner  has  come  to  claim  it.  Must 
I  return  it?  ”  “  Can  there  be  any  question  about  the 

return  of  property  to  its  owner?”  said  R.  Me'fr,  half 
astonished  and  half  indignant  that  his  wife  should 
entertain  a  doubt.  “  I  did  not.  care  to 

Sudden  let  it  go  out  of  my  possession  without 

Death  of  your  knowledge,”  replied  Beruriah, 

Her  Two  seemingly  in  excuse,  and,  taking  him 
Sons.  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  room  in 
which  the  bodies  of  their  two  sons 
were  lying  on  the  bed.  When  she  withdrew  the 
cover,  R.  Mei'r  broke  out  in  tears  and  plaints. 
Gently  Beruriah  reminded  him  of  his  answer  to  her 
question  about  the  return  of  a  treasure  entrusted  to 
one  for  safe-keeping,  adding  the  verse  from  Job  (i. 
21):  “  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  This 
story,  which  has  found  a  home  in  all  modern  litera¬ 
tures,  can  be  traced  to  no  earlier  source  than  the 
Yalkut  (Prov.  964,  quotation  from  a  Midrasli). 

With  Ber  Uriah’s  death  is  connected  a  legend  men¬ 
tioned  by  Raslii  (‘Ab.  Zarali  18b).  To  explain  R, 
Mei’r ’s  flight  to  Babylonia,  the  commentator  relates 
the  following : 

*•  Once  Beruriah  scoffed  at  the  rabbinical  saying,  ‘  Women  are 
light-minded’  (Kid.  80b),  and  her  husband  warned  her  that  her 
own  end  might  yet  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  words.  To  put 
her  virtue  to  the  test,  he  charged  one  of  his  disciples  to  endeavor 
to  seduce  her.  After  repeated  efforts  she  yielded,  and  then 
shame  drove  her  to  commit  suicide.  R.  Mei'r,  tortured  by  re¬ 
morse,  fled  from  his  homo.” 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  story  can  not  be  dis¬ 
engaged.  As  told,  the  narrative  is  wholly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  what  is  known  of  Beruriah’s  character  and 
that  of  R.  Mei’r.  Beruriah  probably  died  at  an  early 
age. 

Bibliography  ;  Adolf  Blumenthal,  Rabbi  Meir ,  pp.  10&-111 ; 

M.  Kayserling,  Die  JMischen  Frauen  in  dcr  Geschichte , 

Literatur  und  Kunst ,  pp.  120-124 ;  Henry  Zirndorf,  Some 

Jewish  Women ,  pp.  162-173;  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  400,  ii.  5. 

j.  sr.  H.  S. 

BERTJSH.  See  Baer  of  Meseritz. 

BERYL  (twin)  :  A  stone,  ranging  in  color  from 
blue  to  pale  yellow  and  found  all  over  the  world; 


three  kinds  are  to  be  distinguished— beryl,  aqua¬ 
marine,  and  emerald.  According  to  Ex.  xxviii.  20 
and  xxxix.  13,  the  beryl  was  the  first  on  the  fourth 
row  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest .  It  is  also 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  apocalyptic  literature; 
e.g .,  Ezek.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6). 
j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BERYTUS.  See  Beirut. 

BESALTJ  (Latin,  Bisuldum)  :  City  in  Catalonia, 
Spain.  Its  small  Jewish  community  had  the  same 
privileges  as  that  of  the  neighboring  Gerona,  and 
was  taxed  together  with  it.  A  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  taxes  of  the  Jews  of  this  place 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Aragon  at  Barce¬ 
lona.  Besalu  is  the  birthplace  of  the  family  Guslar 
(called  in  Jewish  documents  Descaslars, 
of  Abraham  b.  David  Caslar,  Joseph  ibn  Zabara,  and 
others. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews 

in  Spain ,  p.  246. 

M.  K. 

BESANgON :  City  and  county  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Doubs.  Although  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  city  in  Jewish  sources,  it  is  known  that 
it  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  liistoiy  of  the  Jews 
and  was  also  of  some  importance  even  from  a  liter¬ 
ary  point  of  view.  By  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy,  Philip  the  Tall,  king  of  France,  became 
ruler  of  this  province  in  1316.  In  a  letter  of  Dec. 
14,  1321,  lie  gave  to  the  queen  the  spoils  from  the 
Jews,  who  he  had  driven  from  his  territory.  Some 
years  afterward  they  were  recalled,  but  when  in 
1348  the  Black  Plague  broke  out,  the  inhabitants  ac¬ 
cused  the  Jews  of  being  the  cause,  persecuted  them, 
and  had  many  of  them  executed,  and  finally  (1360) 
the  wretched  survivors  who  had  escaped  the  massa¬ 
cres  were  exiled  from  the  province  by  a  decree  of 
Princess  Marguerite. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  Besan- 
9on  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  county)  before  1320, 
when,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  were  driven  from 
the  environs,  and  knocked  at  the  gates  of  this  free 
city,  which  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  Five  of  them,  on  account  of  previous 
commercial  relations,  having  succeeded  in  entering 
the  city,  asked  permission  to  remain  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  winter.  The  leading  men  of  the  city* 
in  order  to  please  the  barons  D’Arlay,  who  were 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews,  gave  their  con¬ 
sent  that  the  fugitives  should  reside  among  them. 

The  new  inhabitants  of  Besan9on,  however,  paid 
for  their  right  to  remain  by  many  and  burdensome 
obligations.  They  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy 
poll-tax  every  month  to  the  city  treasury,  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  appear  in  the  city  without  a  white  and  red 
cloth  attached  to  the  breast,  and  were  ordered  to 
dwell  in  a  specified  street,  the  gates  of  which  were 
closed  every  evening.  The  street  which  they  inhab¬ 
ited  is  now  called  “Rue  Richebourg”;  and  it  is 
said  the  Jews’  sojourn  there  gave  rise  to  this  name. 
A  piece  of  land,  chosen  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
city,  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  burial-place.  The 
Jews  acquired  free  access  from  the  city  and  prov¬ 
ince  only  after  the  French  Revolution. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Jewish 
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history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  library  of  the 
city  contains  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(2  vols.  foJio)  with  curious  illuminations,  showing 
that  the  manuscript,  which  is  not  dated,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  square  characters,  emanates  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  J udteo- 
Arabic  inscription  on  the  initial  page  that  the 
manuscript  was  sold  in  Yemen  in  Iyyar,  5252  (May, 
1492).  After  various  transfers  it  came  during  the 
Revolution  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  into  the  city 
library  of  Besan^on. 

As  regards  administration,  the  Jewish  community 
of  Besangon  belonged  formerly  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  consistorial  district  of  Nancy,  having  as  its 
spiritual  head  Solomon  Wertheimer.  Since  1858  it 
has  been  reattached  to  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  district 

of  Lyons  which  in  that  year  was  made  a  consistorial 
department.  Since  the  death  of  Wertheimer,  in 
1865,  J.  Ausclier  has  served  as  pastor,  first  with  the 
title  of  rabbi,  and  later  as  consistorial  chief  rabbi ;  for, 
in  1872,  after  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Alsace 
and  the  redistribution  of  the  districts  following  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  community  of  Besan^on 
became  the  seat  of  a  consistory.  It  now  (1902)  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  Jewish  communities:  Dole, 
Baume  -  les  -  Dames,  LYle  sur  Doubs,  and  Mont¬ 
hs  Hard. 

Bibliography:  Alfred  L£vy,  Les  Isr.  cle  la Franche-Comte 
an  XIV  e  Siecle,  in  Arch.  Isr.  xxx.  182  et  seq 214,  345 ;  J. 
Auscher,  Les  Isr.  de  Besanqon ,  et  de  la  Comte ,  it),  xxxi. 
440,472,  592;  Catal .  General  des  MSS.  des  Departements, 
xxxii.  1 ;  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,  xlii.  111-118. 
d.  M.  S. 

BESANT,  SIR  WALTER:  English  writer; 
novelist;  born  at  Portsmouth  Aug.  14,  1836;  edu¬ 
cated  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  died  in  London  June  11,  1901. Be- 
sant  was  among  those  persons  who  helped  the  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  who  flocked  to  the  East  End  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  lived  to  see  at  least  one  of  his  many  novel 
views  on  social  subjects  and  aspirations  realized: 
the  Palace  of  Delight,  which  figured  in  his  “All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  ”  (1882),  having  given 
rise  to  the  People’s  Palace  in  the  East  of  London. 
While  this  was  not  meant  exclusively,  or  even  par¬ 
tially,  to  benefit  Jews,  yet  it  did  so,  owing  to  its  sit¬ 
uation,  which  was  in  the  center  of  a  large  Jewish 
population. 

From  1868  to  1885  Besant  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  E.  H.  Palmer,  the  Orien¬ 
talist,  a  “  History  of  Jerusalem  ”  (1871),  and  acted  as 
editor  of  “The  Survey  of  Palestine.”  In  1893  he 
published  his  novel,  “The  Rebel  Queen,”  in  which 
the  heroine  and  many  of  the  minor  characters  were 
J  ewish. 

Bibliography  :  Men  and  Women  of  the  Times ,  1895,  p.  72; 
inio’s  Who,  1901,  p.  150. 

,t,  E.  Ms. 

BESCHATJ.  See  Marriage  Customs. 

BESCHREIEN  (compare  English  “beslirew”): 
A  Judaio* German  word  for  lauding  a  person  or 
tiling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  him  or  it  to  be 
harmed  by  malevolent  spirits.  This  superstitious 
belief  is  of  old  German  or  Teutonic  origin.  Grimm 
(“Deutsche  Mj’thologie, ”  ii.  864)  enumerates  various 
terms,  such  as  “berufen,”  “beschwatzen,”  “be- 


schworen,”  besides  beschreien,  comparing  them 
with  “incantare”  (whence  “enchanter”),  “carmi- 
nare  ”  (whence  the  English  “  charm  ”),  all  of  which 
denote  the  exertion  of  evil  power  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  words.  Wuttke  (“  Der  Deutsche  Yolksglaube,  ” 
p.  155)  casts  more  light  on  the  subject;  stating  that 
what  the  evil  eye  is  for  the  beautiful  object  exposed, 
evil  speech  is  to  persons  or  things  lauded  for  some 
good  quality.  The  superstition,  he  says,  is  rooted 
in  the  universal  pagan  fear  of  a  deity  begrudging 
man's  perfect  happiness,  rather  than  in  that  feeling 
of  humbleness  which  restrains  man  from  boasting 
of  his  health,  wealth,  or  the  like.  Little  children 
especially  are  exposed  to  the  evil  influence  of  loud 
praise ;  wherefore  it  is  customary,  when  children  are 
lauded  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  intelligence,  to 
add  the  word  “  unbeschrieen  ”  or  “unberufen” — 
which  means,  “  Let  that  not  cause  them  to  be  be¬ 
witched.  ”  There  are  special  formulas  in  use  against 
such  beschreien  (see  Wuttke,  l.c.  pp.  163,  264). 
Borne  use  as  a  prophylactic  measure  the  formula: 
“God  protect  him!”  “Behut’s  Gott!”  The  Jews 
adopted  both  the  expression  and  the  superstition  from 
the  Germans  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Gudemann, 
“Gesch.  d.  Erziehungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,  ”  p.  205).  It  has  been  claimed, 
however,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  greeting,  “The 
Lord  bless  thee!”  offered  by  the  passer-by  to  the 
laborers  in  the  cornfield  at  harvest  time  (Ps.  cxxix.  8 ; 
Ruthii.  4;  Judges  vi.  12)  originated  in  a  similar  view, 
the  blessing  being  intended  to  avert  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  begrudging  glance  or  speech. 

a.  K. 

BESHT,  ISRAEL  OE  MIEDZYBOZ  (or 
MEDZHIBOZH).  See  Baal  Shem-Tob,  Israel. 

BESOR  :  A  wadi  or  river-bed  where  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  followers  of  David  stopped  while  the 
rest  of  the  force  pursued  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam. 
xxx.  9,  10,  21).  Guerin  (“  Judee,”  ii.  213),  identifies 
Besor  with  the  modern  Wadi  el-Ghazza,  wThich  has 
an  outlet  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  southwest  of 
Gaza. 

j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BESSARABIA  :  Government  in  southwest  Rus¬ 
sia;  separated  by  the  Pruth  and  Danube  from  Ru¬ 
mania  on  the  west,  by  the  Dniester  from  Podolia  and 
Kherson  on  the  north  and  east,  and  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
the  estuary  of  Ovidiopol.  The  population  in  1889 
was  1,628,876,  the  Jews  numbering  ISO, 918.  In 
1897  the  population  was  1,936,392,  of  whom  225,637, 
or  11.65  per  cent,  were  Jews.  According  to  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  cities  in  1898  was  173,641. 
Official  documents  show  that  Jews  first  emigrated  to 
Bessarabia  from  Poland  and  Germany  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  They  settled  there  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  neighboring 
principality  of  Moldavia.  At  the  present  time  a 
considerable  part  of  Bessarabia  is  forbidden  ground 
for  the  Jews,  the  May  Laws  of  1882  being  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  hostile  spirit  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
have  officially  declared  their  towns  to  be  “  villages  ” 
in  which  no  Jews  may  reside.  Moreover,  many 
places  in  Bessarabia  are  situated  within  a  distance 
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of  fifty  versts  (33  English  miles)  from  the  frontier; 
and  here  only  such  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  as  were 
registered  there  before  the  issue  of  the  edict  of  1858. 

Bessarabia  excels  among  the  Russian  governments 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tobacco,  large  numbers  of  Jews  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
fruit,  and  wine. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  most 
of  the  local  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  Many  Jews  also  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
on  leased  lands,  while  many  were  innkeepers  and 
farmers  of  post-stations.  The  May  Laws  and  the 
introduction  of  the  liquor  monopoly  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  reduced  many  Jewish  families  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  Zashchuk,  who  endeavors  to  foster  the 
view  that  Jewish  commercial  activity  is  harmful  to 
the  general  population,  admits  that,  owing  to  the 
indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  Bessarabians,  the 
Jews  are  indispensable  to  the  development  of  all 
branches  of  trade.  From  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association,  the  artisan  class  in 
1898  comprised  20,976  persons;  viz.,  8,580  masters, 
7,075  journeyunen,  and  5,321  apprentices.  A  small 
number  of  the  Bessarabian  Jews  live  as  agriculturists 
in  colonies  founded  between  1836  and  1854.  (See 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  Russia.)  The  Bessara¬ 
bian  colonies  are  established  on  parcels  of  land  leased 
from  private  proprietors.  There  are  six  colonies  in 
the  districts  of  Soroki  and  Beltzy:  Dombroveny, 
Bricheva,  Valya-Lui-Vlad,  Vertinzhany,  Lublin, 
and  Markuleshty.  Their  present  condition  is  as 
follows: 


Land  in 
Deeiatines. 

Number 
of  Farms. 

Number 
of  Colonists. 

Dombroveny . 

1,179 

139 

1,132 

Lublin . 

234 

62 

411 

Vertinzhany . 

390 

47 

397 

Valya-Lui-Vlad . 

346 

82 

•716 

Bricheva . 

289 

83 

820 

Markuleshty . 

504 

123 

820 

Total . 

2,942 

536 

4,296 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Jews  in 
the  district  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  : 


Government  of  Bessarabia  (Census,  1897), 
Jewish  Population. 


Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  Cent 
of  the  To¬ 
tal  Popu¬ 
lation. 

25,450 

27,793 

53,243 

19.01 

6,016 

6,266 

12,282 

4.64 

Bendery . 

8,214 

13,493 

8,261 

16,475 

8.44 

Byeltzy . 

13,768 

27,261 

12.89 

Izmael  . 

5,766 

5,S51 

11,617 

4.75 

Onrvevev . 

13,004 

13,284 

26,288 

12.20 

Soroki  . 

15,233 

15,749 

30,982 

14.19 

Khotin . 

23,397 

24,092 

47,489 

15.45 

Total  for  Govt. . . 

110,573 

115,064 

225,637 

11.65 

Bibliography  :  Statistics  collected  by  the  St.  Petersburg  branch 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association;  S.  J.  Zashchuk, 
Bessarabskaya  Oblast  de  St .  Petersburg ,  1862;  Russian 
Census,  1897  (by  courtesy  of  Baron  David  Giinzburg). 


In  the  year  1840  David  Zelensky  of  Krementchug, 
Joseph  Rabinovitch  of  Pavlograd,  and  Jacob  Gold- 
enweiser  of  Uman  presented  a  petition  to  Count 
M.  S.  Vorontzov  asking  for  his  cooperation  in  the 
realization  of  their  plan  for  the  founding  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  Bessarabia. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  established  before  that  time  was  due,  tlie}r 
said,  to  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
Jews,  to  the  habits  forced  upon  them  by  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  artificial  life,  and  to  the  deep-rooted  preju¬ 
dices  against  them.  The  petitioners  did  not  ask  for 
material  aid,  but  for  the  moral  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  for  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the 
government  5,000  deeiatines  of  laud  in  Bessarabia 
suitable  for  the  founding  of  a  model  Jewish  agricul¬ 
tural  colony,  purposing  “to  awaken  among  other 
Jews  the  inclination  to  agricultural  occupations;  to 
pay  due  attention  to  the  industries  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture,  such  as  cattle-breeding,  gar- 
Proposed  dening,  and  truck-farming,  as  well  as 
Colony  of  sheep -raising,  bee-keeping,  the  breed- 
1840.  ing  of  horses,  the  development  of  the 
silkworm  industry,  and  of  wine-ma- 
kiqg.”  The  number  of  the  first  settlers  was  to  be 
limited  to  50  families ;  each  family  was  to  possess  at 
least  450  rubles  for  traveling  expenses  and  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  was  to  promise  to  pay  off  in  twenty 
years  the  price  of  the  land  assigned.  Vorontzov 
enthusiastically  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  organi¬ 
zers,  and  called  for  expression  on  the  subject  from 
the  military  governor  of  Bessarabia.  Lieutenant- 
General  Feodorov,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  in 
this  capacity,  replied  that  there  was  no  single  piece 
of  unoccupied  territory  of  5,000  deeiatines  available 
for  the  purpose.  Vorontzov,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  inform  the  petitioners  of  his  unsuccessful  efforts, 
and  the  proposed  plan  was  never  realized. 

The  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  brought  with  it  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  his 
Jewish  subjects,  and  the  privilege  of 
Jewish  purchasing  landed  property  within  the 
Agricul-  pale  of  settlement.  Seventeen  Jewish 
turists.  colonies,  which  had  been  founded  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1836  and  1854,  covered 
an  area  of  9,305  deeiatines.  These  colonies  (Dom¬ 
broveny,  Markuleshty, Vertinzliany-Rogojeni,  Mere- 
shevka-Lankantzi,  Bricheva,  Nemewvka-Lublin,  Ka- 
preshti,  Novie  Teleneshti,  Zguritsa,  Aleksandreni, 
Valya-Lui-Vlad,  Lomitclianets,  Konstantinovka, 
Jchenkar,  Ivanos-Nikolaevka,  Shibko,  and  Roma- 
nooka)  were,  under  Alexander  II.,  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition.  Moreover,  Bessarabia  was  at 
that  time  the  only  region  complying  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
acquiring  other  than  unoccupied  land,  and  many 
Jews  were  accordingly  attracted  to  the  Bessarabian 
lands. 

The  first  Jewish  landowner  in  Bessarabia  was 
“Honorary  Citizen”  Joseph  [Jevzel]  Giinzburg,  the 
progenitor  of  the  present  Baron  Giinzburg.  He  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  districts  of  Jassy,  Soroki,  Akerman, 
and  Bendery  14.004  deeiatines  and  76,000  falechs 
of  land  for  a  sum  of  287,209  rubles.  This  led  to  the 
presentation  of  two  different  and  opposing  petitions 
to  the  government  within  the  same  year.  On  the 
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one  hand,  a  group  of  Jewish  capitalists  in  St.  Peters- 
pnj-o-  petitioned  for  permission  to  purchase  land  oc¬ 
cupied  by  freedmen,  and  for  all  the  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  non-Jews  through  the  territory  within 
the  pale  of  settlement,  with  the  provision  that  neither 
the  Jewish  owners  nor  any  of  their  coreligionists 
should  sell  spirituous  liquors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nobles  of  Bessarabia  petitioned  the  government 
to  enforce  the  old  laws  prohibiting  Jews  from  pur¬ 
chasing  or  owning  any  land  in  Bessarabia.  A.  G. 
Stroganov  at  first  decided  the  case  against  the  Jew¬ 
ish  petitioners,  and  the  military  governor,  General 
Ilvinski,  also  reported  unfavorably.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  however,  the  czar  (March,  1859)  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  who  showed  that  the  land  had  in¬ 
creased  in  value. 

The  timber  trade,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  not  an  unimportant-  factor 
in  the  life  of  New  Bussia,  owed  its 

Foreign  growth  and  prosperity  to  foreign 
Jews.  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  government  (1824)  forbidding 
the  settlement  of  foreign  Jews  in  Russia  and  even 
ordering  the  expulsion  of  those  that  had  already  be¬ 
come  Russian  subjects,  the  government  gave  un¬ 
stinted  support  to  the  pioneers  in  this  new  branch 
of  commerce,  in  the  hope  that  the  example  of  the 
foreign  Jews  would  inspire  their  Russian  coreligion¬ 
ists  to  give  up  their  petty  commercial  transactions 
for  those  of  a  broader  character  and  greater  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  community. 

At  the  beginning  of  1840  the  petition  of  eight 
Austrian  Jews,  for  the  privilege  of  retail  trade  in 
timber  along  the  entire  course  of  the  Dniester  river, 
was  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  finances,  who 
called  for  a  report  on  the  matter  by  the  governor- 
general  of  New  Russia,  M.  S.  Vorontzov.  Voront- 
zov  answered  that  “  since  there  was  great  need  for 
timber  all  along  the  lower  Dniester,  and  the  supply 
.from  Austria  insufficient,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
permit  the  petitioners,  as  well  as  all  foreign  dealers 
in  timber  floating  their  merchandise  from  Austria 
down  the  Dniester,  to  sell  it  unhindered  all  along 
the  course  of  the  river.”  This  expression  led  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee  of  ministers,  indorsed 
by  the  emperor,  to  grant  for  three  years  (1S40-43)  the 
privileges  solicited.  The  favorable  result  of  this 
petition  encouraged  another  group  of  Austrian  Jews 
to  ask  for  similar  privileges  along  the  river  Pruth. 
These  were  granted  as  an  experiment  for  two  years, 
and  in  1842  were  extended  for  an  additional  four 
years.  When  the  additional  four  years  had  come  to 
an  end  (1847),  the  merchants  petitioned  for  at  least 
one  year  for  the  liquidation  of  their  business.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Feodorov,  governor-general 
of  New  Russia,  and  received  his  favorable  comment; 
whereupon  the  government  granted  the  petition  of 
the  Austrian  Jews,  and  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  results  of  their  enterprise  that  six  years 
were  granted  them  instead  of  the  one  year  re¬ 
quested. 

n.  r.  J.  G.  L. 

BESSELS,  EMIL :  German-Ameriean  Arctic 
explorer  and  naturalist;  born  at  Heidelberg  June  2, 
1847 ;  died  at  Stuttgart  March  80,  1888.  At  the 
university  of  his  native  place  he  studied  medicine 
III.— 8 


and  zoology.  In  1869,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Petermann  of  Gotha,  he  made  his  first  journey  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  during  which  he  traced  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen. 
In  1870  he  joined  the  German  army  as  a  miiitar}r 
surgeon,  and  received  public  commendation  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Baden  for  his  services.  A  year  later 
he  :  volunteered  to  go  as  a  surgeon  and  naturalist 
with  the  Hall  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the 
“Polaris”  from  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  navy-yard. 
Nothing  of  moment  took  place  until  the  ship  reached 
82°  9'  north  latitude,  when  Captain  Hall,  who  had 
been  on  a  short  hunting  expedition,  returned  to  the 
ship,  partook  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  shortly  after 
became  violently  ill  (Oct.  24,  1871).  Bessels  treated 
him ;  but  the  patient  several  times  disregarded  the 
physician’s  advice.  About  Nov.  2  Hall  showed 
signs  of  insanity,  refusing  to  partake  of  food,  and 
having  the  idea  that  he  was  being  poisoned.  He 
died  Nov.  8,  1871. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  members  of  the  expedition 
in  1873,  after  numerous  mishaps  and  disasters,  Mor¬ 
ton,  second  mate  of  the  “Polaris,”  brought  a  charge 
of  murder  against  Bessels,  alleging  that  the  latter 
had  administered  morphine  instead  of  quinine  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  directed  an 
inquiry,  which  was  conducted  by  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  J.  K.  Barnes  and  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Navy  J.  Beale,  who  reported  “  that  Captain 
Hall  died  from  natural  causes— viz.,  apoplexy— and 
that  the  treatment  of  the  case  by  Dr.  Bessels  was 
the  best  practicable  under  the  circumstances.” 

Bessels,  after  this,  spent  some  years  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  Washington,  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  scientific  results  of  the  voyage,  the 
most  striking  of  which  was  the  proof  of  the  insular¬ 
ity  of  Greenland  deduced  from  tidal  observations. 
His  most  important  work  was  “  Scientific  Results  of 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  Steamer 
‘  Polaris,  ’  ”  Washington,  1876.  He  published  numer¬ 
ous  papers  on  general  natural-history  subjects  (see 
“Royal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,”  vii. 
164 fix.  229,  230).  Later  Bessels  joined  an  ethno¬ 
logical  voyage  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “  Saranac  ”  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  America;  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  Seymour  Narrows,  B.  C. 

Bibliography:  Rear-Admiral  C.  H.  Davis.  U. S.  X.,  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Xortli  Polar  Expedition,  V.  S.  Ship  Polaris , 
Capt.  Charles  Francis  Hall  Commanding .  Washington, 
1876;  W.  H.  Dali,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Philosojdiical  Society 
of  Washington,  xi.  465  ct  seq.:  New  lark  Times.  Oeu.  IS, 
1873,  i>.  1,  col.  3:  New  York  Herald .  Oct.  1,  p.  6.  cols.  4-o; 
ih.  Oct.  5,  p.  5,  cols.  1-4;  Brockliaus,  Konvci'sations-Lexi- 
kon ,  s.v. 

a.  E.  Ms. 

BET  :  The  second  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Its  numerical  value  is  two,  wherefore  the  bet  in  the 
word  pn^n  (Gen.  xxi.  12)  is  interpreted  as  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  two  worlds  Isaac  is  destined  to  inherit— 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (Yer,  Ned.  iii. 
38a),  or  in  the  existence  of  which  Isaac  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  believe  (Gen.  R.  liii.).  According  to  Bar 
Iyappara,  the  Torah  begins  with  the  letter  bet  in 
allusion  to  the  present  and  the  future  worlds  (Gen. 
R.  i.  14);  according  to  R.  Levi,  in  order  to  suggest 
bv  its  shape  (2)  that,  men  should  not  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  what  is  above  or  beneath  or  behind,  but 
simply  inquire  into  the  work  of  creation  that  lies 
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open  before  them  (ib.  i.  13).  See  also  Akira  ben 
Joseph,  Alphabet  of. 


Bibliography  :  Buxtorf,  Tiberias ,  xiv.,  xviii.  On  the  origin 
of  tlie  letter,  see  I.  Taylor,  The  Alphabet ,  lbbo;  A.  J.  Evans, 
Primitive  Pictoqraphs ,  1894 ;  Cretan  Pictograplis ,  Ibifo; 
Further  Discoveries ,  etc.,  1897, 1898 ;  and  the  works  named 
in  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  bibliography  of  Alphabet. 

rp  lV. 


BET  BELTIN  (jTlbn  nu)  ('called  also  Bati 
Baltan,  Biltin,  and  in  tlie  Talmud  Beram) :  A 
steep  hill  above  the  Euphrates,  on  which  is  built 
the  modern  town  of  Bir;  lat.  87°  3  N.,  long.  38  E. 
Travelers  and  caravans  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir, 
Bagdad,  and  Portia  cross  the  Euphrates  at  this 
point.  According  to  the  Mislinah  (R.  H.  ii.  4),  Bet 
Beltin  was  the  extreme  point  of  Palestine  to  which 
messengers  came  from  Jerusalem  to  announce  the 
new  moon.  This  they  did  by  kindling  tires  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 


Bibliography:  Selnvarz,  Das  Hcilige  Land.  p.  55;  Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  x.  925;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  242,  354. 
j.  su.  I-  Be¬ 

set  DIN  (p  rvn;  pi.  batte  din) :  Rabbinical 
term  for  court-house  or  court.  In  view  of  the 
theocratic  conception  of  the  law,  which  pervades 
Biblical  legislation  and  is  strictly  carried  out  by 
rabbinical  Judaism,  including  both  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  law,  the  bet  din  is  not  only  a  civil,  but  also  a 
religious  authority. 

The  "Bet  Din  ha-Gadol,”  or  Great  Sanhedrin  at 
Jerusalem  existing  during  the  time  of  the  Temple, 
was  called  also  "  Sanhedrin  Gedolah  ”  or,  briefly, 

“  Sanhedrin  ”  (Sotahi.  4,  ix.  11;  Sanh.  i.  0;  Shebu. 
ii.  2.)  According  to  the  Talmud,  this  bet  din  rep¬ 
resented  the  supreme  court  of  the  country  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture  (Dent.  xvii.  8-13),  and  acted 
chiefly  as  court  of  last  instance  in  legal  or  ritual  dis¬ 
putes"  in  which  case  its  decisions  had  to  be  obeyed 
on  pain  of  death  (compare  rebellious  Elder).  It 
also  had  a  certain  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  state- 
no  war  of  offense  (mtsnn  HDnta)  could  be  under¬ 
taken  without  its  permission — and  it  was  in  charge 
of  civil  affairs  to  the  extent  of  appointing  the  judges 
of  the  country.  The  principal  passages  regarding 
this  bet  din  are:  Sifre,  Deut,  152-155;  Sanh.  i.  5,  6; 
Hor.  i.  1-5.  The  president,  who  bore  the  title 
"Nasid5  was  in  a  way  the  supervisor,  but  not  a 
member  of  the  court,  which  consisted  of  seventy 
members,  corresponding  to  the  seventy  "elders” 
appointed  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  25).  The  most 
learned  and  important  of  these  seventy  members  was 
called  "  Ab  Bet  Din,”  a  title  similar  to  that  of  vice- 
president  (see  Zugot).  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
there  was  a  bet  din  of  this  class  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (compare  Sanhe¬ 
drin).  The  detailed  description  of 
The  Great  such  an  authority  found  in  the  Tal- 
Bet  Din.  mudic  works  is  probably  theoretical 
even  in  its  chief  points,  and  may  have 

Md  its  origin  in  tlie  fact;  that  the  het  din  instituted 

after  70  was  considered  the  ideal  by  the  Rabbis,  and 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  omit  it  from  the  earlier 
periods  of  Jewish  communal  life.  Hence  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  sources  speak  very  freely  of  a  bet  din  that 
existed  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  Rabbis 
(R.  H.  ii.  9),  mentioning  even  the  bet  din  of  Gideon, 
Jephthali,  Samuel  (Tosef.,  R.  H.  ii.  [i.]  3),  or  those 


of  Sliem,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Solomon  (Mak.  23b), 
which  they  imagined  similar  to  a  later  rabbinical 
court.  And,  furthermore,  since  the  conditions  in 
heaven  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  on 
earth,  thev  likewise  spoke  of  the  heavenly  bet  din 
(n^?D  rp 3)  QIak.  l.c.),  calling  it  the  “  Great 

Bet  Din 75  (nm  (Sotah  22b). 

The  bet  din  as  the  highest  religious  as  well  as  civil 
authority  of  the  Jews  can  only  be  proved  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  period  between  70  and  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  It  was  Rabban  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
who  made  his  bet  din  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
Jews  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived 
them  of  their  bond  of  unity.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  give  his  bet  din  the  political  importance  of 
the  old  Sanhedrin ;  but,  considering  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Jews  were  living,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  investing  it  with  greater  powers  than  any 
authority  had  before  possessed.  It  had  entire  charge 
of  the  calendar  system,  and  hence  became  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  national  center  not  only  of  Palestine,  hut 
also  of  the  Diaspora.  Its  power  and  influence  in¬ 
creased  under  Rabban  Johanan’ s  successor,  Rabban 
Gamaliel  II.,  culminating  under  Judah 

Bet  Din  ha-Nasi  I.,  whose  grandson,  Judah 
at  Jabneh.  Nesia,  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
person  under  whom  the  bet  din  was 
the  real  center  of  the  Jews.  Hence  the  Talmudic 
sources  speak  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  his  bet  din 
(Tosef.,  Rer.  ii.  6),  and  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi  and  his 
bet  din  (‘Ab.  Zavah  ii.  6),  meaning  thereby  the  cen¬ 
tral  body  representing  the  highest  civil  as  well  as 
religious  authority  of  the  Jews. 

On  the  death  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  the  bet  din  of  the 
Nasi  lost  its  importance  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  Jewish  scholarship  in  Babylonia  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  third  century,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
oppression  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  under  the  Roman 
rule.  Although  the  dignity  and,  also,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  power  of  the  Nasi  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  (compare  Origen,  "Epist.  ad 
Africanum,”  xiv.),  the  het  din  was  no  longer  an  in¬ 
tellectual  center.  According  to  Talmudic  sources, 
decrees  (Takkanot)  binding  for  all  Judaism  were 
issued  by  the  patriarchs  before  and  during  the  time 
of  Judah  Nesia;  but  his  successors  had  not  such  au¬ 
thority.  In  Babylonia  no  bet  din  was  ever  consid¬ 
ered  a  central  authority,  even  for  Babylonia  alone, 
although,  of  course,  the  higher  the  reputation  of 
a  scholar,  the  greater  was  the  authority  of  the  het 
din  under  him.  Similar  conditions  obtained  there 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  for  no  central  het 
din  could  exist  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
academies.  From  about  500  there  was  not  even 
any  formal  and  authoritative  ordination,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  actual  bet  din  must  be  ordained  at  least. 
Alfasi  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  the  former 
central  bet  din,  considering  his  bet  din  the  highest 

ecclesiastical  autliority,  and.  claiming  for  it  preroga¬ 
tives  which  belonged  to  the  Bet  Din  ha-Gadol  (R. 
H.  ill.,  beginning;  compare  Nahmanides,  “Millie- 
met,”  on  the  passage).  If  Jacob  Berab  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reintroducing  ordination,  his  bet  din  would 
have  achieved  the  position  of  that  of  Rabban  Jo¬ 
hanan  ben  Zakkai;  but  he  encountered  too  much 
opposition. 
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Aside  from  the  Bet  Din  ha-Gadol  and  the  simi¬ 
lar  bet  din  of  the  Nasi,  the  term  was  applied  to  every 
court,  consisting  either  of  23  mem- 
Other  bers,  who  sat  only  in  capital  cases — 
Classes  of  T*!,  or  of  three  (according  to 

Batte  Din.  some,  five),  who  decided  in  monetary 
affairs — JnDlOO  'I'H  (Sanh.  i.  1-4; 
Tosef.,  ib.  i.  1).  Yet  even  in  Talmudic  times  it  was 
usual  to  have  at  least  11  scholars  present  at  court 
(Sanh,  7b),  a  custom  observed  in  later  times  also, 
at  least  in  difficult  cases.  A  scholar  of  standing 
(nnftlD)  required  no  assistant  for  holding  court 
(Sanh.  oa),  so  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  the  local  rabbi  alone  frequently 
represented  the  bet  din.  In  larger  communities, 
however,  there  is  a  bet  din  consisting  of  at  least 
three  members,  which  sits  daily  except  on  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  and  decides  ritual  as  well  as  legal 
questions.  The  local  rabbi  generally  presides,  but 
in  large  communities  the  direction  of  the  bet  din  is 
an  office  in  itself,  the  incumbent  of  which  bears  the 
title  “rosli  bet  din.”  The  associate  rabbi  of  a  place 
has  the  same  title,  while  among  the  Ashkenazim, 
and  especially  among  the  Polish-Russian  Jews,  the 
rabbi  proper  is  designated  as  “ab  bet  din”  and 
u  resh  mata.”  Compare  Autiiohity,  Corners  of 
Justice,  Judges,  Kahal,  Nasi, 
j.  sn.  L.  G. 

BET  HILLED  AND  BET  SHAMMAI ;  The 
"  School  (literally,  “  house  ”)  of  Hillel  ”  and  the 
“  School  of  Sliammai  ”  are  names  by  which  are  desig¬ 
nated  the  most  famous  antagonistic  schools  that 
flourished  in  Palestine  during  the  first  century  (first 
tannaitic  generation),  and  which  more  than  others 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  oral  law. 

Down  to  the  advent  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  great  schools  bearing  their 
names,  there  were  but  few  casuistic  differences 
among  the  schools.  Between  Hillel  and  Shammai 
themselves  three  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
five)  disputes  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Shab. 
15a ;  Hag.  ii.  2 ;  ‘Eduy.  i.  2,  3 :  Niddah  i.  1) ;  but 
with  the  increase  of  their  disciples  disputations  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  say¬ 
ing,  “The  one  Law  has  become  two  laws”  (Tosef., 
Hag.  ii.  9 ;  Sanh.  88b ;  Sotah  47b). 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  disputes  are 
the  restrictive  tendency  of  the  Sliammaites  and  the 
moderation  of  the  Hillelites.  Three  hundred  and 
sixteen  controversies  between  these  two  schools  are 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  affecting  221 
Halakot,  29  lialakic  interpretations, 
Dis-  and  66  guard-laws  (“  gezerot  ”) ;  and 
cussions  out  of  the  whole  number  only  55  (or 
Between  about  one-sixth)  present  the  Sham- 
the  maites  on  the  side  of  leniency.  More- 
Schools.  over,  even  where  the  characteristic 
tendencies  appear  to  have  changed 

mastei's,  tlie  px-a.etiea.1  result  remains  tlie  same  :  oein 

the  logical  and  consistent  resultants  of  some  opinions 
expressed  elsewhere,  and  in  line  with  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  respective  schools;  and  some  of 
their  restrictive  views  the  Hillelites  subsequently 
rejected,  adopting  what  were  exceptionally  the  more 
moderate  views  of  the  Shammaites  (‘Eduy.  i.  12  et 
seq.;  compare  Weiss,  “Dor,77i.  179  et  seq.).  That 


the  latter,  as  a  school,  ever  receded  from  their  stand¬ 
point  to  join  the  ranks  of  their  more  moderate  an¬ 
tagonists  is  nowhere  indicated ;  though  individuals 
of  that  school,  like  Baba  ben  Buta,  sometimes  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  unreasonableness  of  their  party  by 
deserting  its  standard  for  that  of  Bet  Hillel  (Bezah 
20a;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  78a).  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mish- 
nah  introduces  some  of  their  controversies  with  the 
remark,  44  These  are  of  the  lenient  views  of  Bet 
Shammai  and  the  restrictive  views  of  Bet  Hillel  ” 
(‘Eduy.  iv.  1;  Tosef.,  *Eduy.  ii.  2). 

The  reason  assigned  for  their  respective  tenden¬ 
cies  is  a  psychological  one.  The  Hillelites  were,  like 
the  founder  of  their  school  (Ber.  60a;  Shah.  31a; 
Ab.  i.  12  et  seq.),  quiet,  peace-loving  men,  accom¬ 
modating  themselves  to  circumstances  and  times, 
and  being  determined  only  upon  fostering  the  Law 
and  bringing  man  nearer  to  his  God  and  to  bis 
neighbor.  The  Shammaites,  on  the  other  hand, 
stern  and  unbending  like  the  originator  of  their 
school,  emulated  and  even  exceeded  his  severity. 
To  them  it  seemed  impossible  to  be  sufficiently 
stringent  in  religious  prohibitions.  The  disciples  of 
Hillel,  “the  pious  and  gentle  follower  of  Ezra77 
(Sanh.  11a),  evinced  in  all  their  public  dealings 
the  peacefulness,  gentleness,  and  conciliatory  spirit 
which  had  distinguished  their  great  master ;  and  by 
the  same  characteristic  qualities  they  were  guided 
during  the  political  storms  which  convulsed  their 
country.  The  Shammaites,  on  the  contrary,  were 
intensely  patriotic,  and  would  not  how  to  foreign 
rule.  They  advocated  the  interdiction  of  any  and 
all  intercourse  with  those  who  either 
Character-  were  Romans  or  in  any  way  contrib- 
istics.  uted  toward  the  furtherance  of  Roman 
power  or  influences.  Dispositions  so 
heterogeneous  and  antagonistic  can  not  usually  en¬ 
dure  side  hv  side  without  provoking  serious  mis¬ 
understandings  and  feuds ;  and  it  was  owing  solely 
to  the  Hillelites’  forbearance  that  the  parties  did  not 
come  to  blows,  and  that  even  friendly  relations 
continued  between  them  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  i.  10;  Yeb. 
14b;  Yer.  Yeb.  i.  3b),  for  a  time  at  least.  But  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  period  exerted  a  baneful  influence 
also  in  that  direction. 

When,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  (6  c.e.), 
the  Roman  procurator  Coponius  attempted  to  tax 
the  Jews,  and  ordered  a  strict  census  to  be  taken 
for  that  purpose,  both  schools  protested,  and  the  new 
measure  was  stigmatized  as  so  outrageous  as  to 
justify  all  schemes  by  which  it  might  be  evaded. 
The  general  abhorrence  for  the  system  of  Roman 
taxation  manifested  itself  in  looking  with  distrust 
upon  every  Jew  who  was  officially  concerned  in 
carrying  it  out,  whether  as  tax-collector  (u  gabbai  ”) 
or  as  customs-collector  (“mokes”);  these  were 
shunned  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
their  testimony  before  Jewish  courts  had  no  weight 
(B.  Tv.  x.  1:  ib.  113a;  Sanh.  iii.  3;  ib.  25b).  About 

tliis  time  tlie  malcontents  lield.  tlie  ascendency. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (or  Gali¬ 
lean)  and  of  Zadok,  a  Shammai te  (Tosef.,  ‘Eduv.  ii. 
2;  Yeb.  15b),  a  political  league  was  called  into  ex¬ 
istence,  Avhose  object  was  to  oppose  by  all  means  the 
practise  of  the  Roman  laws.  Adopting  as  their 
organic  principle  the  exhortation  of  the  father  of  the 
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Maccabees  (I  Macc.  ii.  50),  “Be  ye  zealous  for  the 
law  and  give  your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your 
fathers,”  these  patriots  called  themselves  “  Han¬ 
na’ im,”  Zealots  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  iv.  3,  §  9.  and  vii. 

8,  §1 ;  Rapliall,  “ Post-Biblical  History,”  ii.  304) ;  and 
the  Shammaites,  whose  principles  were  akin  to  those 
of  the  Zealots,  found  support  among  them.  Their  re¬ 
ligious  austerity,  combined  with  their  hatred  of  the 
heathen  Romans,  naturally  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  fanatic  league,  and  as  the  Hillelites  became 
powerless  to  stein  the  public  indignation,  the  Sham¬ 
maites  gained  the  upper  hand  in  all  disputes  affect¬ 
ing  their  country’s  oppressors.  Bitter  feelings  were 
consequently  engendered  bet  ween  the  schools ;  and  it 
appears  that  even  in  public  worship  they  would 
no  longer  unite  under  one  roof  (Jost,  “Gescli.  des 
Judenthums  und  Seiner  Sekten,”  i.  261;  Tosef.,  R. 
H.,  end).  These  feelings  grew  apace,  until  toward 
the  last,  days  of  Jerusalem’s  struggle  they  broke  out 
with  great  fury. 

As  all  the  nations  around  Judea  made  common 
cause  with  the  Romans,  the  Zealots  were  naturally 
inflamed  against  every  one  of  them;  and  therefore 
the  Shammaites  proposed  to  prevent  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  by  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  buying  any  article  of  food 
Relation  or  drink  from  their  heathen  neighbors, 
to  External  The  Hillelites,  still  moderate  in  their 

World.  religious  and  political  views,  would 
not  agree  to  such  sharply  defined  ex¬ 
clusiveness;  but  when  the  Sanhedrin  was  called  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  measures, 
the  Shammaites,  with  the  aid  of  the  Zealots,  gained 
the  day.  Eleazar  ben  Ananias  invited  the  disciples 
of  both  schools  to  meet  at  his  house.  Armed  men  •' 
were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  instructed  to  permit 
every  one  to  enter,  but  no  one  to  leave.  During  the 
discussions  that  were  carried  on  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  many  Hillelites  are  said  to  have  been  killed; 
and  there  and  then  the  remainder  adopted  the  re¬ 
strictive  propositions  of  the  Shammaites,  known  in 
the  Talmud  as  “The  Eighteen  Articles.”  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violence  which  attended  those  en¬ 
actments,  and  because  of  the  radicalism  of  the 
enactments  themselves,  the  day  on  which  the 
Shammaites  thus  triumphed  over  the  Hillelites 
was  thereafter  regarded  as  a  day  of  misfortune 
(Tosef.,  Shab.  i.  16  et  seq . ;  Shab.  13a,  17a;  Ter. 

Shab.  i.  3c).  .  .  .. 

Bet  Shammai  and  Bet  Hillel  continued  their  dis¬ 
putes— probably  interrupted  during  the  war  times 
—after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  or  until  after 
the  reorganization  of  the  Sanhedrin  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Gamaliel  II.  (80  c.e.).  By  that  time  all 
political  schemes  and  plans  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  liberty  had  become  altogether  foreign  to  the 
ideas  of  the  spiritual  leaders;  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  Hillelites  once  more  gained  the  ascendency. 
All  disputed  points  were  brought  up  for  review 
(see  ‘Arabia);  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  opinion 
of  the  Hillelites  prevailed  (Tosef.,  Teb.  i.  13;  Ter. 
Ber.  i.  3b;Gratz,  “Gescli.  der  Juden,”  2ded.,  iv.  424, 
note  4).  Thenceforth  it  was  said:  “Where  Bet 
Shammai  is  opposed  to  Bet  Hillel,  the  opinion  of 
Bet  Shammai  is  considered  as  if  not  incorporated  in 
the  Mishnali  ”  (“  Bet  Shammai  bimekom  Bet  Hillel 


enali  Mishnali” — Ber.  36b;  Bezah  ilb\  Teb.  9a); 
that  is.  null  and  void. 

Of  the  personnel  of  these  schools  there  is  no  lccoid, 
they  being  invariably  cited  collectively  as  “Bet 
Shammai”  or  “Bet  Hillel.'7  Korean 
Constitu-  their  number  be  stated  with  exacti- 
ent  tilde.  In  round  figures,  the  Baby- 
Members.  Ionian  Talmud  (Suk.  28a ;  B.  B.  134a) 
gives  the  number  of  Hillers  disciples 
as  eighty,  while  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Yer.  Ned. 
v.  39b)  makes  of  them  as  many  pairs.  Both  sources 
mention  two  of  them  by  name,  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
and  Johanan  ben  Zakkai;  and  it  is  added  that 
Jonathan  was  the  greatest  and  Johanan  the  least 
among  the  whole  number.  No  such  traditions  are 
recorded  of  the  Shammaites.  Of  their  school  three 
are  mentioned  by  name ;  viz. ,  Baba  ben  Buta  (Bezah 
20a),  Dositai of  Kefar  Y’etma  (‘Orlahii.  5),  andZadok 
(Tosef.,  ‘Eduy.  ii.  2);  but  they  are  mentioned  simply 
because,  though  Shammaites,  they  sometimes  up¬ 
held  the  views  of  the  Hillelites.  See  Hillel  and 


Siiammai. 
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j.  SB.  k-  M. 

BET  HA-MIDRASH:  High  school;  literally, 

“  house  of  study,”  or  place  where  the  students  of  the 
Law  gather  to ‘listen  to  the  Midrasii,  the  discourse 
or  exposition  of  the  Law.  It  is  used  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  Bet  ha-Scfer,  the  primary  school 
which  children  under  thirteen  attended  to  learn  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Gen.  R.  lxiii.  10 :  “  Esau 
and  Jacob  went  together  to  the  bet  ha-sefer  until 
they  had  finished  their  thirteenth  year,  when  they 
parted;  the  former  entering  the  houses  of  idols,  and 
the  latter  the  batte  ha-midrasliot.”  Elsewhere  it  is 
stated,  “There  were  480  synagogues  (batte  kene- 
siot)  in  Jerusalem,  each  containing  a  bet  lia-sefer, 
(primary  school  for  the  Scriptures),  and  a  bet  Talmud 
(same  as  bet  ha-midrasli),  for  the  study  of  the  Law 
and  the  tradition;  and  Vespasian  destroyed  them 
all”  (Yrer.  Meg.  iii.  73d;  Lam.  R.,  Introduction  12, 
ii.  2;  Pesik.  xiv.  121b;  Yer.  Ivet,  xiii.  35c,  where 
“  460”  is  a  clerical  error).  The  same  tra- 
Meaning.  dition  is  given  somewhat  differently  in 
Bab.  Ket.  105a:  Three  hundred  and 
ninety -four  courts  of  justice  were  in  Jerusalem  and 
as  many  synagogues,  “batte  ha-midrasliot”  (high 
schools)*,  and  "‘batte  soferim”  (primary  schools). 
According  to  Yer.  Takanit  iv.  7,  p.  69a;  Lam.  R.  ii. 
2,  iii.  51,  "there  were  500  primary  schools  in  Betar, 
the  smallest  of  which  had  no  less  than  300  pupils 
(compare  Sotah  49b,  Git.  58a,  which  speak  of  400 
schools,  each  with  400  pupils).  The  number  of 
schools  (480)  in  Jerusalem  besides  the  one  in  the 
Temple  is  derived  by  gematria  from  the  woid^ri^?^ 
=  481  (Lam.  R.  l.c.). 

The  bet  lia-midrash  in  the  Temple  hall  (Luke  11. 
46,  xx.  1,  xxi.  37;  Matt,  xxi.  23,  xxvi.  55:  John 
xv iii.  20)  is  called  the  “bet  lia-midrash  ha-gaclol,” 
the  great  high  school  (Tanna  debe  Eliyalni  R.  ix.  [x.], 
xvL,  and  elsewhere).  It  formed  the  center  of  learn- 
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}Dfr;  and  was,  of  course,  tlie  oldest  one,  standing  in 
close  relation  to  the  “  Bet  Din  ha-Gadol,  ”  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  the  Temple.  Its  history  can  not 
well  be  traced.  2V  “bet  wa‘ad,”  meeting-place  of 
scholars,  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jose  ben 
Joezer  of  Zereda,  the  martyr  of  the  Maccabean  time, 
who  teaches:  “Let  thy  house  be  a  bet  wa‘ad  for 
the  wise  ”  (Ab.  i.  4).  The  name  “  bet  wa‘ad  ”  is  met 
with  also  in  Sotali  ix.  15;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7c;  ^er. 
Ta'anitiv.  67d,  and  elsewhere.  The  hearers  or  dis¬ 
ciples  were  seated  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  their 
teachers  (Ab.  l.c.\  Luke  x.  39;  Acts 
Its  xxii.  3).  In  the  first  century,  schools 
History,  existed  everywhere  at  the  side  of  the 
synagogues  (Acts.  xix.  9,  “  the  school 
of  one  Tyrannus  ”).  The  primary  school,  bet  ha- 
sefer,  was,  however,  instituted  at  a  later  time,  first 
by  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  about  100  b.c.  at  Jerusalem 
(Yer.  Ket.  viii.  32c),  and  later  introduced  generally, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  children,  by  Joshua  b.  Gamlain 
the  first  century  (B.  B.  21a;  see  Education).  The 
Haggadah  reflects  a  later  mode  of  life  when  speak- 
ingof  a  bet  ha-midrash  of  Shem  and  Eber  which  was 
attended  by  Isaac,  occasionally  also  by  Rebekak, 
and  regularly  by  Jacob  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxii.  19, 
xxiv.  02,  xxv.  22;  Gen.  R.  lxiii. ;  Tanna debe Eliyahu 
r.  v.);  of  that  of  Jacob  at  Sukkot,  which  Joseph 
frequented  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  xxxvii. 

2;  Yum.  xxiv.  5);  of  that  which  Judali  was  sent  to 
build  for  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  R.  xcv. ;  Tan., 
Wayiggush,  xi.);  or  of  that  of  Moses,  where  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  his  sons  taught  the  Law  (Targ.  Yer.  • 
to  Ex.  xxxix.  33;  compare  Yum.  R.  xxi. :  “Joshua 
arranged  the  chairs  for  the  scholars  attending  the  bet 
wa'ad  of  Moses  ”).  Similarly  the  prophet  Samuel  had 
his  “  bet  ulphana”  (Aramaic for  “bet ka-midrash”)  in 
Ramali  (Targ.  to  I  Sam.  xix.  19).  Solomon  built 
synagogues  and  schoolliouses  (Eccl.  R.  ii.  4).  King 
Hezekiah  furnished  the  oil  for  lamps  to  burn  in  the 
synagogues  and  schools,  and  threatened  to  have 
killed  by  the  sword  any  one  who  would  not  study 
the  Law ;  so  that  soon  there  was  no  ‘Axiiia-Arez  to 
be  found  in  the  land,  nor  a  child  or  woman  unfamiliar 
with  all  the  precepts  on  Levitical  purity  (Sank.  94b). 
Especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  devoted 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Law  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrasli,  Zebulun  the  merchant  furnishing  them  the 
means  of  support  (I  Chron.  xii.  33 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
18:  Gen.  R.  lii.,  xcix. ;  Targ.  Yer.  l.c.). 

Jethro  was  promised  that  his  descendants  would 
never  see  the  schoolliouses  (batte  ha-midrashot)  dis¬ 
appear  from  among  them  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  v.  ; 
compare  Mek.,  Yitro,  ‘Amalek,  2). 

In  Mislinaic  times  (Sliab.  xvi.  1)  it  appears  that 
public  discourses  were  held  in  the  bet  ka-midrash; 
but  Targ.  Yer.  on  Judges  v.  9  indicates  that  it  was 
used  later  for  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  popular 
discourses  were  delivered  at  the  synagogue. 

The  first  bet  ha-midrash  of  which  there  is  authen¬ 
tic  record  is  the  one  in  which  Skemaiali  (Sameas)  and 
Abtalion  (Pollion)  taught,  and  which 
Earliest  Hillel,  when  a  youth,  could  attend  only 
Eorms.  after  having  paid  admission-fee  to  the 
janitor  (Yorna  35b).  Whether  or  not 
this  charge  of  a  fee,  so  contradictory  to  the  maxim  of 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (Abot  i.  1),  “Raise 
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many  disciples,”  was  a  political  measure  of  the  time, 
it  seemingly  stands  in  connection  Tvitli  a  principle 
pronounced  by  the  Shammaites  (Ab.  R.  Y. ,  A,  iii, ; 
B,  iv.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  14),  that  “only  those  who 
are  wise,  humble,  and  of  goodly,  well-to-do  parent¬ 
age  should  be  taught  the  Law.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hillelites  insisted  that  “all,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  should  partake  of  the  privilege,  inasmuch 
as  many  transgressors  in  Israel,  when  brought  nigh 
to  the  Law,  brought  forth  righteous,  pious,  and 
perfect  men.”  Against  the  Hillelite  principle,  R. 
Gamaliel  wanted  to  exclude  all  those  who  had  not 
stood  the  test  of  inner  fitness.  He  was  outvoted, 
with  the  result  that  400  (or,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thorities,  700)  chairs  were  necessarily  added  in  order 
to  seat  the  newcomers  (Ber.  28a).  The  customary 
seating  of  the  pupils  on  chairs  marks  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  this  new  feature  gave  to  the  sclioolkouse 
the  name  “  yesliibah  ”  (Abot  ii.  7)  or  “  metibta”  (B. 
M.,  85a,  b). 

The  bet  ka-midrasli  of  Jabneh  was  called  “vine¬ 
yard,”  either  because  it  stood  in  a  vineyard  (Scliftrer, 

“  Gescb. ”  3d  ed.,  ii.  325,  note  49)  or,  as  rabbinical 
tradition  asserts,  because  it  was  built  in  semicircular 
shape,  thus  resembling  a  vineyard  (Ket,  iv.  6; 
«Eduy.  ii.  4;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7d).  At  all  events  the 
name  “  vineyard  ”  became  the  usual  appellation  for 
the  bet  ha -midrash;  hence  Song  of  Songs  vii.  13  (A. 
V,  12),  “Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,”  was 
applied  to  the  bet  lia-midrash  (‘Er.  21b). 

It  is  frequently  recommended  as  highly  meritori¬ 
ous  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  bet  lia- 
midrash  and  the  last  to  leave  (Shah.  127a;  Git.  7a; 
Meg.  15b;  Suk.  28a;  Sank.  3b). 

It  was  believed  to  bring  misfortune  to  sit  at 
meals  during  the  time  that  the  discourse  was  being 
held  in  the  bet  lia-midrash  (Git.  38b).  It  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  sleep  in  the  bet  lia-midrash 
Rules  of  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
the  Bet  ha-  In  Babylonia,  where  scholars  spent 
Midrash,  their  whole  time  in  the  school,  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  to  this  rule  (Ber. 
25a;  Meg.  28a).  Mothers  won  special  merit  by 
training  their  children  to  go  to  the  bet  lia-sefer,  and 
wives  by  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  husbands 
from  tlie  bet  lia-midrash  (Ber.  17a).  Every  session 
at  the  bet  lia-midrash  was  expected  to  offer  some 
new  idea  to  the  student ;  lienee  the  frequent  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  What  new  thing  was  offered  at  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  to-day  ?  ”  (Tosef.,  Sotali,  vii.  9;  Hag.  3a; 
Yer.  Git.  v.  47d;  and  elsewhere).  The  bet  ha- 
midrash  ranks  higher  than  the  syna- 
Im-  gogue;  consequently  a  synagogue 
portance  of  may  be  transformed  into  a  bet  ba¬ 
the  Bet  ha-  midrash ;  but  the  latter  can  not  be 
Midrash,  changed  into  a  house  of  worship  (Meg. 

26b,  27a).  “He  who  goeth  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  bet  ha-midrash — that  is,  from  the 
divine  'service  to  the  study  of  the  Law — will  be 
privileged  to  greet. the  majesty  of  God;  for  so  says 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  8  [A.  V.  7].  «  They  go  from  strength 

to  strength,  every  one  of  them  appeareth  before  God 
in  Zion  ’  ”  (Ber.*64a\  To  the  bet  ha-keneset  (syna¬ 
gogue)  and  the  bet  lia-midrasli  in  Babylonia  are  re¬ 
ferred  the  words  of  Ezek.  xi.  16,  Hebr. :  “  I  will  be  to 
them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they 
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shall  come”  (Meg.  29a).  The  Haggadali  finds  allusions 
to  the  bet  ha-midrasli  in  Ps.  xc.  1 :  “  Thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations  ” ;  and  Ps. 
lxxxii.  1,  Hebr. :  “  God  standeth  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  of  [those  who  seek]  God  ”  (ib.  ;  Gen. 
R.  xlviii.) ;  and  also  in  Balaam's  words  (Nuin.  xxiv. 
5) :  “  How  lovely  are  thy  tents.  0  Jacob,  thy  taber¬ 
nacles,  O  Israel”  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Hum.  l.c. ;  Sanli. 
105b):  likewise  in  Cant.  viii.  10:  “I  am  a  wall  and 
my  breasts  like  towers  ”  (Pes.  87a),  and  Cant.  ii.  8, 
9,  refer  to  the  synagogue  and  the  sclioolhouse : 
“The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold  he  cometh  leap¬ 
ing  .  .  .  ;  my  beloved  is  like  a  roe,”  meaning  that 
God  proceeds  from  one  S}magogue  to  the  other,  and 
from  one  bet  ha-midrasli  to  the  other,  to  bless  Israel 
(Pesik.  v.  48b). 

God  also  has  His  bet  ha-midrasli  in  heaven,  and 
teaches  tiie  Law  to  the  righteous  (Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu  R.  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  viii.  ,  ix.) :  it  is  called  the  “  up¬ 
per  yeshibah  ”  or  “  metibta  ”  (B.  M.  86a ;  Ber.  18b ; 

Ta‘anit  21b).  “He  who  accustoms 
The  himself  to  go  to  the  bet  lia-keneset 
Heavenly  and  bet  ha-midrasli  in  this  world  shall 

Bet  ha-  also  be  admitted  into  the  bet  lia-kene- 
Midrash.  set  and  bet  ha-midrasli  of  the  world 
to  come  ”  (Joshua  b.  Levi,  in  Deut.  R. 
vii. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  to  Ps.  lxxxiv.  5  [A.  V.  4]). 

The  name  ”  bet  ha-midrash  ”  recurs  in  the  Arabic 
“madrasah,”  for  school;  and  Jews  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Arabic  life  called  the  bet  lia-midrash  also 
midrasli  (Gudemann,  “  Gesch.  des  Erziehungswescns 
und  der  Kultur  der  Juden  in  Frankreicli  und 
Deutschland,”  i.  92  et  seq.,  265;  “ Quellenscliriften 
zur  Gesch.  des  Unterrichts,”  p.  99).  A  system¬ 
atic  plan  of  education  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
published  and  translated  by  Gudemann,  l.c.,  pro¬ 
poses  to  impose  on  each  member  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  country  or  district  the  old  half¬ 
shekel  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  bet 
ha-midrash  or  high  school  to  be  built  in  the  capital 
near  the  synagogue,  and  for  primary  schools  to  be 
in  each  town,  where  the  disciples,  together  with  the 
teachers,  should  live  during  the  week,  separated 
from  their  parents  and  removed  from  all  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  bet  ha-midrasli  was  open  day  and  night  for  both 
public  discourses  and  private  studies.  It  contained 
usually  a  large  library  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
and  became  an  attractive  center  and  meeting-place 
also  for  scholars  of  other  cities.  Inevitably  this 
privilege  was  frequently  abused,  and  the  bet  lia- 
midrash  often  became  the  resort  of  idlers  and  poor 
homeless  strangers  who  spent  their  time  in  gossip 
rather  than  in  study.  The  official  name  given  by 
non- Jews  to  the  bet  ha-midrash  in  Nuremberg  (1406) 
is  “  Judenschule ”  (see  Giidemann,  “Gesch.  d.  Erzie- 
hungswesens  und  der  Kultur  d.  Abend  land.  Juden,” 
p.  67,  note  10).  Whether  the  same  name,  “Juden¬ 
schule,”  for  the  synagogue,  given  to  it  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  (Gudemann,  l.c.  p.  94,  note  2),  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  use  of  the  bet  lia-midrasli  also  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  students,  customary  as  early 
as  Talmudical  times  (Ber.  8a),  or  from  other  causes, 
the  proverbial  “noise  of  the  Judenschule”  seems  to 
refer  to  the  lively  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  bet  ha-midrash  (though  at  times  the  synagogue 


was  used  also  for  learned  disputations),  and  not 
to  any  disorder  in  connection  with  the  divine 
service. 

The  number  of  hearers  or  disciples  at  the  bet  ha- 
midrasli  was  not  limited  as  was  the  case  in  the 
IIeder,  or  primary  school  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  349).  The  rabbis  or  or¬ 
dained  teachers,  as  a  rule  engaged  by  the  community 
to  take  charge  of  the  studies  in  the  bet  lia-midrasli, 
often  dwelt  in  the  same  house;  thus  in  Germany 
where  the  bet  lia-midrasli  received  the  Latin  name 
Clausa  (Claus  =  cloister),  also  called  “  Claus  Rab¬ 
bis”  or  “Clausner.”  The  synagogue  and  bet  lia- 
midrash  were  often  in  the  same  building  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other.  For  the  course  of  studies  and  other 
regulations  concerning  the  bet  lia-midrasli,  see  the 
articles  Education  and  Teacher;  also  Academies, 
Bahuk,  Heder,  and  Yeshibaii. 

Bibliography  :  Gudemann,  Jiidisches  Untcrriclitsu'cscn 
Wdhrend  der  Spanisch-Arahischen  Per  lode,  1S78,  p.  791; 
iclem,  Gesch .  des  Erziehungswescns  und  der  Kultur  der 
Ahcndliind.  Juden ,  I.  1S8U,  III.  1S88  (see  Index);  idem, 
Quellenscliriften  zur  Gesch.  des  Untcnichts  und  der 
Erziehung  hei  den  Deutschen  Juden ,  1S91  (see  Index); 
Abrahams.  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1896,  pp.  84,  349 
et  seg.\  Hamburger,  I?.  B.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  ! Lchrham :  Weber, 
System  der  Altsj/nagogalen  Thcologic ,  18S0,-  pp.  34,  127- 
360:  Scliiirer,  l.c.;  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp. 
243-251,  343-344. 

J.  SR.  Iv. 

BET-TAEMTJD  :  Hebrew  monthly  review,  de¬ 
voted  to  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  studies  and  liter¬ 
ature;  founded  in  1881  by  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss  and 
Me'ir  Friedmann,  at  Vienna,  and  published  by  the 
former  until  its  discontinuance  in  1886. 

Besides  the  editors,  among  the  contributors  to  this 
monthly  were  such  scholars  as  Buber,  Brilll,  A.  Ep¬ 
stein,  Gudemann,  Reifmann,  Sclieeliter,  and  many 
others  prominent  in  the  domain  of  Jewish  learning. 
Some  of  the  articles  published  in  “  Bet-Talmud  ” 
were  also  printed  separately. 

L.  o.  I.  Br. 

BETERA,  BENE.  See  Batiiyra. 
BETH-ANATH  :  A  Canaanite  city^  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  contains,  as  one 
of  its  elements,  the  name  of  a  god,  Anath.  Though 
the  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  this 
city,  the  Canaanitisli  inhabitants  became  tributary 
to  them  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judges  i.  33).  The  city  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  (W. 
Max  Miiller,  “  Asien  und  Europa,”  pp.  195,  220).  The 
exact  location  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  village  ‘Ainitha,  in  a  fertile  valley  southeast  of 
Tibnin  in  Galilee;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  could  have  stood  there.  Since 
Raineses  II.  speaks  of  a  mountain  Betli-anath,  W. 
Max  Muller  holds  that  the  city  itself  lay  in  the  valley. 

J.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-ANOTH:  City  in  the  hills  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  59).  It  has  been  identified  by  both  Gen¬ 
der  and  Buhl  (“  Geographic,  ”  p.  158)  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  Beth  Ainun. 

J.  JR-  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-ARABAH  (“house  of  Arabali”):  A 
town  situated,  according  to  Josh.  xv.  61,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Judah.  It  was  a  border-town  between 
Judali  and  Benjamin,  and  hence  is  credited  to  the 
former  (Josh.  ib.)\  while  in  Josh,  xviii.  22  it  is  enu- 
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merated  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  Lying  t-o 
the  south  of  Beth-hoglah  in  the  Jericho  plain,  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  its  identification  with  the  modern 
‘Ain  al-Feshkha,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Robertson 
Smith.  In  Josh,  xviii.  18  the  name  is  given  as 
**  Arabali.  ” 

G.  B.  L. 

BETH- ARAM  (Josh.  xiii.  27)  or  BETH- 
HARAN  (Num.  xxxii.  36):  A  city  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  it  as  “  Bethramta” 
{nnft-jrrn) ;  Eusebius  as  “  Betliramphta  ” ;  and  Jose-  I 
pints  as  “  Betharamatha.  ”  Herod  the  Great  built  a 
palace  there  which  was  destroyed  after  his  death. 
The  city  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipater  and  called 
«  Julias,  ”  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Augustus.  As  the 
original  name  of  the  empress  was  Livia,  Eusebius 
and  others  called  the  town  “Livias.”  The  site  is 
indicated  by  the  ruins  on  the  hill  Tell-er-Rameh,  in 
a  fertile  part  of  the  Jordan. 

j.  jr.  Bu- 

BETH-ARBEL:  Mentioned  only  once  (Hoseax. 
14)  as  a  city  destroyed  by  Shalman.  Opinions  vary 
both  as  to  the  location  of  the  place  and  as  to  the 
identification  of  Shalman.  The  most  probable  loca¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  modern  Irbid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan  (G.  A.  Smith,  “Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land”).  As  for  Shalman,  Schrader  (“K. 
A.  T.,”  ii.  440-442)  says  he  is  a  Moabite  king,  Sliala- 
manu.  Conder  favors  Shalmaneser  III. ;  W  ellhausen 
(*•  Kleiue  Propheten  ”)  and  Nowack  (Commentary) 
Shalmaneser  IV.  A  solution  may  be  found  in  the 
Septuagint  reading,  “Beth -Jeroboam”  for  “Betli- 
arbel  ”  "and  “  Shallum  ”  for  “  Shalman, ”  The  pas¬ 
sage  would  then  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  by  Shallum  (II  Kings  xv.  10). 

j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-AVEN  :  A  city  on  the  border  of  Benja¬ 
min  in  the  wilderness  (Josh,  xviii.  12),  east  of  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2)  and  west  of  Miehmash  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
It.  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  (I  Sam. 
xiv.  23). 

In  Hosea  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  Beth-aven  is  probably  a 
disguise  for  Beth-el,  particularly  in  x.  5,  .where  calves 
of  Betli-aven  as  objects  of  idolatry  are  mentioned. 

J.  JR.  Gk  B> 

BETH- AZMAVETH.  See  Azmaveth. 


BETH-DAGON :  The  name  of  several  places 
apparently  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  second  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.  In 
the  Old  Testament  mention  is  made  of  a  city  called 
“Beth-dagon,”  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  41;  compare  Tosef.,  Oh.  iii.  9);  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  there  was  also  a  Beth- 
dagon  (Josh.  xix.  27;  compare  Tosef.,  Sheb.  vii. 
13 )~  Sennacherib  also  mentions  a  Bit-daganna  on 
his  inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  “K.  B.”  ii.  92;  De- 
litzscli,  “Wo  Lag  das  Paradies  ?”  p.  289)  which 
appears  to  he  a  third  distinct  locality.  Beth-dagon 
occurs  at  the  present  day  as  the  name  of  various 
places  in  Palestine;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  ancient  cities  can  he  associated  with  them. 
The  Beth-dagon  southeast  of  Jaffa  is  probably  too 
far  north  for  the  Judean  city  mentioned  in  Josh. 


xv.  41;  the  Beth-dagon  in  the  district  of  Acre, 
mentioned  by  Scholz,  answers  the  required  con¬ 
ditions. 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM :  City  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.  22)  identical  with  Almox  diblataim. 

j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-EL  :  A  city  famous  for  its  shrine,  on  the 
boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Judea— the  site  of 
the  present  little  village  of  Beitin,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Ephraimitic  mountains.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion  on  page  120.)  Originally  the  town  was  called 
Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19);  but  this  name  was  displaced 
by  that  of  the  shrine,  Beth-el  (“house  of  God”). 
According  to  Gen.  xii.  8,  Abram  erected  an  altar 
east  of  Beth-el ;  hut  the  erection  of  the  shrine— that 
is,  of  the  holy  stone — is  ascribed  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18;  compare  Gen.  xxxv.  6,  14).  Since  in 
these  narratives  (Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  7)  Beth-el. 
“the  holy  place,”  is  distinguished  from  the  city  Luz, 
the  shrine  must  have  been  outside  the  city.  A  suit¬ 
able  place  would  be  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Beitin, 
where  now  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort.  But 
Schlatter  (“  Zur  Topograpliie  Palastina's,”  pp.  236  et 
seq.),  who  thinks  that  the  name  Beth-aven  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Hosea  iv.  15  et  seq.)  is  merely  a  sarcastic 
disguise  of  “  Beth-el  ”  (so  also  the  Talmud ;  Neubauer, 
“G.  T.”  p.  155),  concludes  from  Josh.  vii.  2  (com¬ 
pare  Gen.  xii.  8)  that  the  shrine  must  be  sought 
somewhat  more  to  the  east  at  Deir  Diwan.  The 
statement  in  the  text  of  Josh.  vii.  2,  and  Josh.  xvi. 
3,  also,  which  places  Beth-el,  together  with  Luz,  on 
the  boundary-line  of  Ephraim,  can  not,  for  textual 
reasons  (compare  the  Septuagint  reading),  be  taken 
as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  shrine  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  city.  According  to  J udges  xx. 
18,  26  et  seq.,  the  shrine  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges;  still  more  so  after  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdoms,  when  Jeroboam  made  it  the 
chief  Ephraimitic  shrine  (I  Kings  xii.  29  et  seq. ;  com¬ 
pare  II  Kings  x.  29),  “the  king's  chapel,”  as  it  is 
called  in  Amos  vii.  13.  At  the  time  of  Elisha  there 
was  a  community  of  prophets  at  Beth-el  (II  Kings 
ii.  3).  The  oldest  prophets  name  Beth-el  as  one  of 
the  centers  of  degenerate  Israelite  cult  (Amos  iii. 
14,  iv.  4,  v.  5;  compare  Hosea  iv.  15.  v.  8,  x.  5). 
Amos  came  into  the  city  at  a  great  feast,  and  raised 
a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  priesthood  and 
the  people  by  his  merciless  condemnation  of  Israel 
(Amos  vii.  10  et  seq.). 

Even  after  the  conquest  of  Ephraim  the  shrine  of 
Beth-ei  retained  its  importance  (II  Kings  xvii.  28). 
When  Josiah  took  possession  of  this  old  part  of  the 
|  Ephraimitic  dominions  he  uprooted  the  illegitimate 
cult  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15).  After  the  Exile,  Beth-el 
belonged  to  Judea  (Ezra  ii.  28).  At  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  it  is  sometimes  named  as  the  seat  of 
Syrian  garrisons  (I  Macc.  ix.  50).  Otherwise,  the 
place  is  only  mentioned  by  the  first  Christian  topog¬ 
rapher,  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  and  by  Eusebius, 
as  a  small  country  town.  In  Lam.  R.  ii.  3  it  is 
stated  that  Hadrian  placed  a  guard  at  Beth-el  to 
capture  Jewish  fugitives. 


Bibliography  :  F.  Buhl,  Geographic  dcs  Alten  PaUistina. 
Index  S  V.  Beth-el :  G.  A.  Smith.  Historical  Geograpfw  of 
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Altisraditischc  Cirttsttittcn ;  Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  372-391; 
commentaries  of  Dillmann,  Delitzsch,  Struck,  Holzinger,  and 
Gunkel  on  Gen.  xxviii.  and  xxxv. 

J.  JR.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-EMEK  :  A  town  on  tlie  border  between 
Aslier  and  Zebulun,  belonging  to  the  latter  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  It  lay  to  the  east  of  Acco ;  but  its  exact 
location  has  not  been  determined, 
j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BETH  GUBKIN  :  Name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  and  in  the  Midrash  (Neubauer,  “G.  T.” 
pp,  122  et  seq.),  called  “Betogaboa”  by  Ptolemy  and 
others.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament; 
but  Belaud  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  Idumean 
forts  captured  by  Vespasian  (Josephus.  “B.  J.”  iv. 
8,  §  1).  It  was  also  called  “Eleutheropolis,”  under 


coincides  with  the  so-called  “  Mount  of  the  Franks  77 
(Jebel  Furedis),  a  high  peak  south  of  Jerusalem. 
But  since  it  was  on  this  hill  that  Ilerod  the  Great 
built  a  fort  called  “Herodion,”  it  could  hardly  have 
become  a  mere  village  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  If  the 
statement  of  Jerome  be  true  (and  there  is  no  suili- 
cient  reason  to  doubt  it),  Betli-liaccerem  can  not  be 
the  ‘Ain  Karim,  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  Cheyne 
(“Encyc.  Bibl.”  i.  536)  has  it.  This  latter  is  rather 
to  be  identified  with  the  “Kerem  ”  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagint  to  Josh.  xv.  59.  However,  the  village 
Beth-Kerem,  which,  according  to  the  Mishnali  (Nid- 
dah  ii.  7),  had  a  reddish  color,  may  be  identical  with 
the  Biblical  Beth-haccerem. 
j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 


View  of  Betii-el. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


which  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius. 
In  his  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  within 
which  it  lay.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  present  village  Bet  Gibrun  in  south¬ 
western  Judea,  that  contains  some  ruins.  In  the 
vicinity  are  many  natural  caves,  artificially  en¬ 
larged;  hence  it  is  thought  that  the  name  “Eleu¬ 
theropolis,77  that  is,  “free  city,”  arose  through  a 
confusion  between  “lior”  (cave)  and  “hor”  (free). 
The  original  name,  which  was  not  supplanted  by 
the  Greek  form,  is  found  in  even  the  oldest  Moham¬ 
medan  writers. 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-HACCEREM  :  According  to  Neh.  iii.  14, 
a  Judean  city;  described  in  Jer.  vi.  1  as  a  high  place 
visible  at  a  great  distance.  Jerome  (on  the  passage) 
speaks  of  Beth-haccerem  as  a  village  still  existing 
on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa.  This 


BETH-HILLEL,  DAVID  DE ;  Beni-Isracl; 
author  of  a  book  of  “Travels,”  Madras,  1832,  the 
first  work  bj'  a  Jew  published  in  India.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  travels  through  India,  but  is  otherwise 
of  little  importance. 

Bibliography:  Catalogue  of  Anglo- Jewish  Exhibition ,  No. 

1)39. 

J. 

BETH-HORON ;  Name  of  two  villages  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Epliraimite  mountains,  called  re¬ 
spectively  “upper  Beth-lioron”  (Josh.  xvi.  5)  and 
“nether  Betli-lioron”  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xviii.  13;  1  Kings 
ix.  17).  They  are  nowadays  spoken  of  as  the  two 
villages  “Bet  ‘fir  et-Tahta”  (the  lower)  and  “Bet 
‘ur  el-Foka”  (the  upper).  They  were  situated  on 
an  old  road  leading  from  Gideon  to  the  plain  on  the 
coast;  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  difficult  and  steep  road  between  the  villages  of 
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Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  10;  y  avdpaaig  BaiOupuv,  I.  Macc. 
iii.  10),  or  Morad  Betli-lioron  (Josli.  x.  11 ;  ev  ry  nara- 
fiaoa.  B aidupov,  I.  Mace.  iii.  24).  In  ancient  times 
the  road  was  the  principal  highway  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plain.  Here  the  Canaanites  fled 
from  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  10  et  seq.);  and  by  this  road 
the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  probably  invaded  the 
country,  since  Beth-horon  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  relating  his  victory  (W.  Max  Muller, 
“  Asien  uud  Europa,”  p.  106).  It  was  for  strategic 
reasons  that  Solomon  fortified  the  lower  Beth-horon. 
In  Grecian  times  the  Syrian  general  Seron  attempted 
to  force  an  entrance  by  Beth-horon  into  the  country, 
hut  was  repulsed  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (I  Macc.  iii. 
13  et  seq. ).  Nicanor  afterward  met  with  the  same 
fate  (I  Macc.  vii.  39  et  seq.).  When  Baccliides  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  Jewish  country  he  strongly  for¬ 
tified  this  important  point.  It  is  again  mentioned 
when  the  Romans  under  Cassius  sustained  heavy 
losses  there  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  19,  §  8).  It  may 
also  be  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament  that  these 
two  villages  were  built  by  the  daughter  of  Ephraim 
(I  Chron  "vii.  24),  and  that  Sanballat,  the  adversary 
of  Neliemiah,  came  from  there  (Nell.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii. 
28).  For  the  form  “  Horoni  ”  compare  ‘Qpuvlv;  i.e., 
"Iloronaim”  in  Septuagint  of  Josh.  ix.  10  and  11; 
Sam.  xiii.  24.  Several  of  the  Talmudic  scholars 
came  from  Beth-horon  (Neubauer,  “G.  T.!’  p.  154). 


BETH- JAAZEK :  According  to  the  Mishnali 
(R.  H.  ii.  4),  a  large  court  in  which  the  Sanhedrin 
awaited  the  announcement  of  the  new  moon.  The 
Palestinian  Talmud  ascribes  its  name  to  the  fact  that 
the  calculation  of  the  calendar  was  settled  (p?y)  there, 
j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH  :  Town  in  the  district  east 
of  the  Jordan,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  ac¬ 


cording  to  Num.  xxxiii.  49  and  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20; 
but  in  Ezek.  xxv.  9  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish 
city.  Josephus  calls  the  city  "Besimoth”  (“B.  J.” 
iv.*7,  §  6).  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  u  Bethsimuth, ” 
and  states  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Dead  Sea,  10 
Roman  miles  southeast  of  Jericho.  Its  exact  site  is 
said  to  have  been  on  a  sandy  hill  southwest  of 
Bcth-haran.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  assertion  that  Beth-jeshimoth  is  12  miles 
distant  from  Abel-sliittim  is  not  correct  (Neubauer, 
“G.  T.”  p.  251). 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH  HA-KENESETH.  See  Synagogue. 

BETH-LEHEM-JTJDAH  (I  Sam.  xvii.  12; 


Judges  xvii.  7,  xix.  1):  The  modern  Bait  Lahm,  sit¬ 
uated  about  5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  some  15 
minutes’  walk  east  of  the  road  to  Hebron,  on  a  range 
of  hills  surrounded  by  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys. 
The  city  was  also  called  “Ephratah”  (Josh.  xv.  60, 
LXX. ;  Micah  v.  1  [A.  Y.  2];  Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  but 
hardly  Gen.  xxxv.  16, 19 ;  xlviii.  7).  In  I  Chron.  ii.  50 
et  seq. ,  iv.  4,  Ephratah  is  the  wife  of  Caleb  from  whom 
Beth-lehem  descended.  Beth-lehem  is  mentioned 
among  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  is  missing  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Septuagint. 

In  the  epic  stories  of  the  Book  of  Judges  neither 
Beth-lehem  nor  any  other  city  of  Judah  is  mentioned. 


In  the  additions  to  this  hook  it  is  named  as  the  home 
of  the  Levite  who  migrated  to  Ephraim  (Judges 
xvii.  7).  Beth-lehem  is  also  the  scene  of  the  idyl  of 
Ruth.  It  was  through  David,  whose  family  lived 
at  Beth-lehem,  that  the  little  country  town  achieved 
an  unexpected  fame.  The  characteristic  story  told 
in  II  Sam.  xxiii.  13  et  seq .  shows  how  much  David 
was  attached  to  his  native  city.  But  he  did  not  re¬ 
main  there.  He  chose  a  larger  capital,  and  thus 
Beth-lehem  could  continue  undisturbed  in  its  quiet 
ways.  According  to  II  Chron.  xi.  6,  the  town  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  Micah  (v.  1)  predicted  that 
Beth-lehem,  Ephratah  or  (omitting  “leheni”)  Beth 
Ephratah  would  he  the  birthplace  of  a  new  Mes¬ 
sianic  David. 

Nothing  further  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  this  country  town,  that  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  insignificant  village,  except 
that  a  number  of  its  citizens  returned  to  Judah  after 
the  Exile  (Ezra  ii.  21).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Maccabees,  nor  in  post-Biblical  times  by 
Josephus.  But  it  became  of  world-historic  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Jesus,  and  as 
such  is  still  the  goal  of  pious  pilgrimages.  Hadrian 
built  here  a  shrine  to  Adonis,  in  order  to  irritate  the 
Christians ;  this  shows  how  important  the  town  had 
become  to  the  Christian  world.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  a  stable  in  one  of  the  grottos  close  by 
the  town  was  pointed  out  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus 
(Justin  Martyr,  “Dial,  cum  Trypli.”  pp.  70,  78). 
Constantine  built  a  splendid  basilica  in  Beth-lehem, 
substantially  the  same  church  which  is  still  admired 
by  modern  travelers.  Below  the  church  is  the 
grotto  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  Jerome 
occupied  a  grotto  near  by  when  translating  the 
Bible.  During  the  Crusades  Beth-lehem  suffered 
greatly  from  Mohammedan  violence.  To-day  it  is 
a  flourishing  town,  inhabited  only  by  Christians. 

Bibliography:  J.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  Geography  of  Palestine , 

np  318  ct  seq.:  Buhl,  Geographic  cles  Allen  PaUistina.  pp. 

m  155-150:  Tobler.  Bethlehem ;  Palmer,  Das  Jetzige  Beth - 

lehem.m  Zeits .  dcs  Dcutsch.  Palast.  Yereins ,  xvii.  89  et  seq . 

J.  JR.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-PEOR :  A  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  which,  in  Josh.  xiii.  20,  is  apportioned  to  the 
Reubenites.  In  Deuteronomy  (iii.  29,  iv.  46,  xxxiv. 
6)  it  is  stated  that  the  people  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  opposite  Betli-peor,  when  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  was  promulgated.  Hosea  (ix.  10)  probably 
means  the  same  place  when  he  speaks  of  Baal-peor. 
According  to  Eusebius  (“  Onomastica,  ”  ed.  Lagarde, 
ccxxxiii.  78;  ccc.  2),  the  city  was  situated  6  Roman 
miles  from  Livias  (or  Beth-haran)  near  Mount  Peor 
(compare  Num.  xxiii.  28).  According  to  pother 
statement  of  Eusebius  (**  Onomastica,  ”  ccxiii.  47), 
this  mountain  lay  on  the  road  from  Livias  to  Hesh- 
bon;  and  according  to  Jerome  (ib.  cxv.  1),  it  was  7 
miles  distant  from  the  latter.  But  no  place  corre¬ 
sponding  to  these  descriptions  has  as  yet  been  found. 
The  references  to  Betli-peor  in  the  Talmud,  collected 
by  Neubauer.  “G.  T.”  pp.  252,  253,  prove  that  the 
place  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETH-REHOB  or  REHOB :  An  Aramaic  city 
which  sent  reenforcements  to  the  Ammonites  during 
the  war  with  David  (II  Sam.  x.  6,  S;  compare 
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I  Sam.  14,  47,  LXN.).  According  to  Judges  xviii.  28, 
the  city  of  Dan  was  built  in  the  plain  of  Betli-reliob. 
The  latter  is  also  mentioned  as  the  northern  frontier 
place  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  21).  Robinson  tried 
to  identify  Betli-reliob  with  the  fort  Ilunen  along 
the  western  border  of  the  upper  Jordan  valley ;  but 
judging  from  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  must  be  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  possible 
that  Betli-reliob  is  the  ancient  name  of  Banias.  assu¬ 
ming  that  this  place  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Hasar 
Enan  (compare  Baal-gad). 


BETH-SHAN.  See  Beth-Sttean. 

BETH-SHEAN  or  BETH-SHAN :  Fortified 
town  of  Canajan.  The  Baisan  of  to-day,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jalud  chasm,  120  meters  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  con¬ 
quering  this  city,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges  i.  27).  Whether  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Philistines  or  whether  the 
Canaanites  opened  their  city  to  them  is  not  clear 
from  the  stories  of  I  Sam.  xxxi.  10  and  II  Sam.  xxi. 
12.  But  like  all  the  other  cities  that  had  not  been 
vanquished,  Beth-shean  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  time  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
iv.  12).  In  Greek  times  it  was  Hellenized  and  named 
Skyptliopolis  (Judges  i.  27.  LXX. ;  II  Macc.  xii.  29: 
Judith  iii.  10;  Josephus,  and  elsewhere).  But  the 
Hebrew  name  is  used  not  only  in  I  Macc.  v.  52,  xii. 
40  et  seq.  ,  but  also  in  the  Talmud  (see  Neubauer,  “  G. 
T.”  pp.  174  et  seq.),  and  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
Greek  name.  At  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  the  city 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but  became 
free  under  Pompey  and  belonged  to  the  league 
DEKAroLis.  During  the  war  for  independence  Betli- 
:shean  was  taken  by  the  Jews,  but  it  was  soon  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  pagans,  who  took  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  Jews.  Interesting  ruins  of  temples,  bridges,  a 
theater,  etc.,  bear  witness  to  the  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  city  in  Graeco-Roman  times.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  speaks  of  the  fertile  surroundings  of  this  town, 
.and  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  living 
there  fulfilled  the  Law  (Neubauer,  “  G.  T.  ”  ib.).  The 
forms  Beth-shean  and  Beth-shan  rest  upon  slightly 
variant  spellings  of  the  Hebrew  form,  “slum” 
representing  a  natural  contraction  of  “shean.’ 


BETH-SHE‘ARIM  s  According  to  rabbinic  ac¬ 
counts,  the  Sanhedrin  was  destined  to  pass  through 
ten  exiles  during  the  period  30-170,  and  to  be  conn 
pelled  to  wander  from  place  to  place.  One  of  its 
stations  was  to  be  the  city  of  Beth-she‘arim,  in  which 
R.  Judah  I.  resided  for  a  long  time  (R.  H.  31b; 
Sanh.  32b ;  Ket.  103b).  As  the  next  place  of  sojourn 
was  Sepplioris,  Beth-she‘arim  is  identified  with  El- 
Shajerali  (Al-Shajarali),  south  of  Sepplioris  (Neu¬ 
bauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  200).  From  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  Schwarz  (“Das  Heilige  Land,” 

p.  138)  identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Turan  at 
the  Jebel  Turan  northeast  of  Sepplioris  (Fischer  and 
Guthe’s  Map  of  Palestine,  c.  3). 

According  to  Tosef.,  Ter.  vii.  14,  Johanan  b.  Nun 
also  dwelt  in  Beth-shekarim ;  and,  as  the  same  place 
is  called  JV3  in  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46a,  the  two  names 


must  be  identical.  The  latter  name  of  the  place  is 
used  also  in  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32b  and  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  35a: 
thither  was  conveyed  the  coffin  of  R.  Judah  I.,  who 
died  in  Sepplioris!  JT2  is  also  mentioned  as  a 

place  of  btirial  in  Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  82c.  Certain  texts 
of  the  latter,  however,  substitute  Bet-biri  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ca?sarea. 

Bibliography:  Kolnit,  Arucli  Complctum ,  li.  ST:  Hildes- 
beimer.  ISeitriujc  zur  Gcoyrctphic  PaUistina s,  p.  39:  Buhl. 
Geographic  dcs  Alien  PaUistina ,  p.  217. 


BETH-SHEMESH  (IB.-SHEMESH  in  Josh, 
xix.  41).— Biblical  Data;  A  city  of  the  hill-country 
between  Judea  and  the  coast  on  the  southern  side 
of  Wadi  Sarar,  called  to-day  ‘Ain  Sliems.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josh.  xix.  41,  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  Dan,  and  according  to  Josh.  xv.  10,  it  was 
on  the  boundary -line  of  Judea.  In  Josh.  xxi. 
16  it  is  named  as  a  Levitic  city.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  Yiiwii  remained  here  fora  time  after  it 
had  been  released  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  vi.  9  et 
seq.).  At  the  time  of  Solomon,  Beth-shemesh  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  royal  officers  (I  Kings  iv.  9). 
Later  on  Amaziali,  king  of  Judea,  incurred  a  serious 
defeat  there.  Under  Ahaz,  Beth-shemesh  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Philistines  (II  Cliron.  xxviii.  18). 
Nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  town,  although  it 
still  existed  at  the  time  of  Eusebius.  Another  Beth- 
shemesh  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  children 
of  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judges  i.  33).  There 
seems  to  have  been  still  another  Beth-shemesli,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Josh.  xix.  22.  Neither  of  these  latter  two 
has  been  identified.  The  Beth-shemesh  of  Jer.  xliii. 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis, 
which  is  called  Ox  in  the  Old  Testament.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  discrepancy  Wiuckler  (“Alttcst,  Un- 
tersuchungen,”  p.  ISO)  would  strike  out  Betli,  and 
translate  shemesli  “pillars  of  the  sun.” 

J.  JR.  P*  Bu. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Various  explana¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  the  disaster  which,  according  to 
the  Masoretic  text,  befell  fifty  thousand  people  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  rejoicing  over  the  return 
of  the  Holy  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  19).  Josephus  explains 
(“Ant.”  vi.  1,  §  4)  that  they  sinned  in  presuming, 
not  being  priests,  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Ark  of 
the  Law.  The  Talmud  affirms  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shemesh  were  irreverent,  greeting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Ark  with  the  cry,  “  Who  angered 
thee  that  thou  wert  wroth,  and  who  then  hath  ap¬ 
peased  thee  that  thou  art  kindly  disposed  toward 
us?  ”  Another  account  is  that  these  people  perished 
because  they  were  so  sordid  as  not  to  pause  in  their 
work  in  the  fields  at  the  appearance  of  the  Ark. 

The  somewhat  curious  wording  of  the  passage  (I 
Sam.  l.c.),  “He  smote  of  the  people  seventy  men, 
fifty  thousand  men”  (“and”  does  not  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  text),  is  explained  by  rabbinical  authorities 
as  indicating  that  this  enumeration  refers  to  two 
classes  of  people:  the  learned,  whose  number  sev¬ 
enty  represents  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  ordinary 
people,  represented  by  the  larger  number.  Other 
expounders,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  Septuagint 
reading  which  mentions  only  the  seventy  men,  inter¬ 
pret  this  as  meaning  that  only  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  perished,  but  that  on  account  of  their 
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prominence  their  loss  was  equal  to  the  loss  of  fifty 
thousand  of  the  plain  people  (Sotah  35a,  b;  Yer. 
Sank.  ii.  20b ;  compare  also  the  Targum  and  pseudo- 
Jerome,  “  Quiestiones,”  upon  I  Sam.  vi.  19). 

L.  G. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (“  place  of  acacia-trees  ”) :  A 
place  near  Abel-meholah.  To  it  the  Midianites  fled 
when  pursued  by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.  22).  The  name 
occurs  only  here ;  the  place  has  not  been  identified. 

j.  jji.  ‘  G.  B.  L. 

BETH-ZTJR:  A  city  in  southern  Judea  (Josh, 
xv.  58;  I  Chron.  ii.  45;  Nell.  iii.  16)  which  was  for¬ 
tified  bv  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi.  7).  It  was  a 
strongly  walled  place,  situated  on  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary-line  of  Judea.  The  town  was  repeatedly  be¬ 
sieged  during  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (IMacc.  iv. 
28  seq. ,  vi.  50,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65).  Its  situa¬ 
tion  is  indicated  b}"  the  ruins  near  a  hill  of  Bet-sur, 
or  Burj-sur. 

j.  jit.  F.  Bu. 

BETHABARA:  An  unidentified  place  men¬ 
tioned  in  John  i.  28.  According  to  Origen’s  reading, 
the  name  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  He¬ 
brew  “  ‘aba rah ”  (crossing),  and  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  many  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
reading  is  “Bethany”  ( Bsidavia ),  but  no  place  of  this 
name  east  of  the  Jordan  is  known.  Grove,  Wilson, 
and  Clieyne  combine  both  readings  into  Bi/OavaSpa — 
that  is.  “Beth-nimra  ”  in  the  Jordan  vallej’,  northeast 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETHANY  (B nQavia) :  A  place  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  probably  also  in  the  Talmud,  under 
the  forms  \TlK  JT3,  ITS,  and^nn^,  but 

not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Pes.  53a ;  Tosef. , 
Shebifit,  ed.  Zuekermandcl,  30,  71).  According  to 
John  (xi.  18),  it  was  “nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fif¬ 
teen  furlongs  off  ” ;  according  to  Jerome  (“  Onomas- 
ticon, ”  ccviii.),  “  in  secundo  ab  iElia  milliario  ”  (at  the 
second  mile-post  from  Jerusalem).  This  is  the  site  of 
the  village  El-Azariyeh  on  the  southeastern  slopes  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  identification  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  name  “  El-Azariyali,  ”  which  is  the 
Arabic  form  for  “Lazarium.”  as  Bethany  was  some¬ 
times  called  by  the  Christians.  The  village,  with  its 
olive-,  fig-,  almond-,  and  carob-trees.  is  a  little  oasis 
in  that  barren  region.  The  figs  (Hebr.,  “te’enali”), 
which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  probably 
gave  the  place  its  name. 

J.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BETHAR :  City  in  Palestine,  scene  of  the  war 
of  Bar  Kokba  (132-135),  and  mentioned  as  such  in 
Mislmah  Ta'anit  iv.  6;  Yer.  Ta‘auit  69a;  Babli 
Ta'auit  26b,  29a;  Lam.  R.  to  chaps,  ii.  2  and  iv.  8; 
Yer.  Bcr.  3d;  Tosef.,  Yeb.  xiv.  8;  Bab.  Yeb.  122a; 
Sank.  17b;  R.  H.  18b,  as  well  as  in  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  Talmud  and  Midrash.  The  name  is  written 
in  various  ways:  usually  "irP2,  but  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Hamburg  MSS.  (Ta‘anit  iv.  6),  IHiT’D: 
so  also  in  “Ilalakot  Gedolot,”  ed.  Hildeslieimer, 
p.  189,  and  Slicrira’s  “Letter,”  ed.  Neubauer (“Medi¬ 
eval  Jewish  Chronicles,”  i.  4,  MSS.);  but  ib.  ii.  109, 
“hi  jTX  the  reading  in  Koliut,  “Light  of  Shade,”  p. 
41 ;  nn  JV3,  ill  Cant.  R.  to  cliap.  ii.  17,  but  nin  fPl, 


Neubauer,  ib.  i.  171.  These  sources  indicate  that 
Bethar  was  a  town  of  importance  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was,  moreover, 
the  seat  of  a  Sanhedrin;  its  inhabitants,  who  fre¬ 
quently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jerusalem  pil¬ 
grims,  are  said  to  have  rejoiced  exceedingly  over 
the  fall  of  that  city.  Bar  Kokba  made  Bethar  the 
chief  base  of  the  uprising  against  the  Romans ;  and 
upon  its  suppression,  Bethar — within  the  walls  of 
which  large  masses  of  Jews  had  sought  refuge — was 
closely  surrounded  by  the  Romans  under  .Julius 
Scverus,  and  was  besieged  for  two  and  a  half  years 
(132-135)  ;  see  concluding  part  of  Seder  ‘Olam  R. 
compared  with  Yer.  Ta‘anit  69a,  and  Lam.  R,  ii.  2, 
according  to  which  this  period  of  time  does  not  refer 
to  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  to  that  of  the  siege 
of  Bethar;  the  war  itself,  according  to  Jerome  (on 
Dan.  i.  9,  end),  lasting  three  years  and  six  months. 
During  the  war  Bethar  afforded  shelter  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  population,  which  fact  gave  rise  to  exagger¬ 
ated  rabbinical  accounts  that  Bethar  had  several 
hundred  schools  for  children,  and  that  the  school 
youth  boastingly  declared  that  they  could  overthrow 
the  enemy  with  their  pen-reeds.  When  the  stream, 
Yorcdet  lia-Zalman,  ran  dry  in  summer,  the  city 
began  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  The  Samaritan 
Book  of  Joshua  (ed.  Juynboll,  xlvii.)  relates  that  the 
provisions,  which  were  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
town,  suddenly,  as  if  by  miracle,  ceased  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  said  that  there  were  two  subterranean 
passages  leading  from  the  city  to  Jericho  and  Lydda ; 
that  the  Jews  made  use  of  them  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  provisions ;  and  that  the  Samaritans  betrayed 
this  secret  to  the  Romans  and  thus  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Bethar.  Rabbinic  sources  (Yer.  Ta'anit 
68d ;  Lam.  R.  to  cliap.  ii.  2)  also  speak  of  a 
Samaritan's  treachery  that,  furthermore,  caused 
the  death  of  the  pious  R.  Eleazar  of  Modin. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Bethar  was  situated 
close  to  the  Samaritan  territory,  and  that  the  story 
of  the  underground  passages  to  Jericho  and  Lydda 
can  not  be  credited,  for  they  are  plainly  features  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  transferred  to  Bethar.  Neu¬ 
bauer  is  therefore  incorrect  in  locating  Bethar  in  the 
vicinity  of  Betli-shemesh,  basing  his  opinion  on  the 
B aidap  of  the  Septuagiut  on  II  Sam.  xv.  24;  for  this 
place  is  not  found  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  thus 
no  light  is  conveyed  from  that  source  as  to  its  local¬ 
ity.  Eusebius  (“Hist.  Eccl.”  iv.  6)  calls  the  city 
B Wdrjpa  (variant  Beftdt/p,  B//%>) — which  agrees  with 
the  above-cited  spelling,  innu ;  and  he  states  that 
Bethar  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  On  this 
account  Scliurer  and  others  (Ritter,  Tobler,  Deren- 
bourg,  Renan)  identify  Bethar  with  the  modern  Bit- 
tir,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three  hours 
southwest  from  Jerusalem  and  contains  the  remains 
of  an  old  fortification  on  a  steep  neck  of  land.  The 
B t]rapi£  of  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iv.  8,  §  1)  is  said  to  be 
different  from  this  Bittir.  If,  however,  Bethar  had 
been  situated  near  Jerusalem,  it.  is  inconceivable 
that  Jerusalem  should  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
war.  Griitz  (“  Gescli.  der  Juden,”  3d  ed.,  iv.  144),  on 
the  other  hand,  declares  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
to  be  erroneous  and  locates  Bethar  north  of  Antipa- 
tris,  four  Roman  miles  south  of  Ctesarea.  This 
would  put  Bethar  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria. 
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Lebreelit  (in  “  Magazin  fur  die  Wissenscli.  des  Juden- 
thums,”  iii.  1876)  also  places  Bethar  in  this  region— 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  great  distance  northward  from 
Jerusalem— and  endeavors  to  prove  that  Bethar  is 
identical  with  the  Homan  Castra  Vetera  of  Seppho- 
ris;  "iH'2  was  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Veteia. 
(compare  Hoffmann,  “ Magazin,”  1878,  p.  188).  This 
view  is  followed  by  Koliut,  Fiirst,  and  Krauss  in 
their  Talmudic  dictionaries.  Nevertheless,  the  site 
of  Bethar  must  still  be  considered  doubtful.  From 
the  Talmud  it  can  be  determined  only  that  the  town 
was  situated  near  the  sea  (Git.  57a;  compaicTei. 
Ta'anit  69a),  for  the  blood  of  those  killed  is  said  to 
have  flowed  into  the  sea.  Bethar  'was  dcstiojed  on 
the  same  day  as  Jerusalem,  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab 
(Ta’anitiv.  6;  compare  Jerome  on  Zech.  viii.,  where 
instead  of  “Bethel”  read  “Bethar”);  the  killed 
(irvn  ^nn)  were  left  to  decay  in  the  open  field ;  and 
only  after  the  hatred  of  war  had  abated  was  it  made 
possible  to  give  them  burial. 

Bibliogr  vpiiy  :  Herzfeld,  in  lloimtsdchrifUim,  p.  105 ;  Le¬ 
breelit,  Die  Stadt  Bcthcr,  cin  " 


ou  eu..  i-  u.'o  vo  oui-i  x, 

derJudcn" iv.;'3<f  ed!,  p.  144;  BMeker,  PaUtttlna  mid  :>!/- 
ricn ,  5th  ed.,  p.  Id.  . 

G.  *>• Ivl!- 


[In  favor  of  the  identification  with  Bittir,  how¬ 
ever.  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  1874  Clermont- 
Ganneau  discovered  there  a  Latin  inscription  men¬ 
tioning  detachments  of  the  fifth  (Macedonia)  and 
the  tenth  (Claudia)  legions,  the  very  ones  which  had 
been  called  from  the  Danube  to  put  down  the  revolt 
of  Bar  Kokba.  A  Homan  garrison  was  left  at  Bit¬ 
tir  just  because  of  its  strategic  importance.  .  See 
Clermont-Ganneau,  in  “Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
Comptes  Rendus,  ”  1894,  pp.  149  et  seq. ;  Hanauer,  m 
« Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quart.  Statements,”  1894,  p. 
149:  Buhl,  “Geogr.  des  Alten  Palastina,”  p.  16o; 
Cheyne.  in  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  i.  555.  o.] 

BETHEL,  or  DE  SYNAGOGA  j£>  ‘*°f 

tlie  liovise  of  G-ocl ")  :  Au  Italian  -  Jewisli  ^  family  . 

several  members  of  which  are  known  as  litmgicai 
poets  and  copyists.  According  to  a  family  tra¬ 
dition,  it  was  one  of  the  four  prominent  Jewish 
families  deported  by  Titus  to  Rome  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple.  The  name  “  Bethel,”  how- 
ever,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Casadio  (=  house  of 
God,  “  be th-el  ”),  probably  their  place  of  origin. 

Traces  of  this  family  are  found  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Bv  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  name  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  family  had  assumed  the  name  of  Anaw,  of 
which  family  the  Bethelides  had  always  been  a 
branch. 

The  following  members  are  best  known  to  tame: 

Ismael  ben  Moses  Bethel :  Physician;  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Jehiel  ben  Mattithiah  Bethel:  Physician; 
lived  at  Pisa  in  the  fourteenth  century  (compare 
“He-Haluz,”  ix\,  part  2,  p.  50). 

Jekuthiel  Bethel:  Son  of  the  preceding;  copy¬ 
ist;  lived  at  Home  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  library  of  Parma  possesses  a  “Mah- 
zor 17  written  by  him  for  Netlianeel  ben^  Abraham 
(see  Steinsclineider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  115). 


Joab  b.  Benjamin  Bethel:  Liturgical  poet; 
lived  at  Home  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “Faddish”  in  8  strophes  (compare  Zunz, 
“Literaturgescliichte,”  p.  490;  Landsliut,  "'Am- 
mude  lia-'Abodah,”  p.  80).  He  is  mentioned  by 
Rieti  in  his  “Paradiso,”  p.  105. 

Joab  ben  Nadan  ben  Daniel  Bethel :  Litur¬ 
gical  poet ;  lived  at  Home  in  the  fourteent  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  “Reshut”  on  “Nislimat” 
for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (compare  Luzzatto, 


“Mebo,”  p.  23). 

BIBLIOGR  VPIIY  :  Zimz,  GcsammcltG  Schriftcn  iii.  167  eUcr/.; 
Mortam,  Indict  Alfahetico ,  p  8;  Vogelstem  and  Rieger, 
Gcscli.  tier  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i.  299,  o0<,  332. 


BETHESDA:  A  pool  in  Jerusalem.  According 
to  John  v.  2— the  only  passage  wherein  it  is  men¬ 
tioned _ it  was  “by  the  sheep  market,”  hence  on  the 

north  of  the  Temple-liill.  Its  exact  location  can  not 
be  definitely  fixed.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux 
(about  338)  and  also  Eusebius  ("  Onomasticoiv 
cclx. ,  ed.  Lagarde)  describe  it  as  a  double  pond 
with  reddish  water,  surrounded  by  five  colonnades. 
Hence  it  might  be  identified  with  the  tv  o  ponds  be¬ 
low  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Bethesda  was  supposed  to  be  the  pond 
on  the  western  side  of  the  French  chinch  of  St. 
Anne  (compare  “Palestine  Exploration  Fund,”  1888, 
pp.  115  et  seq.).  There  is  a  later  tradition,  entirely 
without  foundation,  that  identifies  Bethesda  with  the 
Birket  Israel,  a  large  basin  at  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Temple-hill. 

j.  JR.  ,  R  Bu- 

BETHPHAGE  :  Town  mentioned  in  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  1;  Mark 
xi&  t ;  Lukexix.  29),  in  all  of  which  it  is  brought 
into  connection  with  Bethany,  or  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the  road  to  Jericho, 
near  Jerusalem,  and  outside  of  the  wall.  This  is 
known  also  from  Talmudical  references,  where  it  is 
o-iven  as  tlie  Sabbath,  distance  limit  (NeuBauer,  "  G. 
T.”  p.  147).  According  to  some  passages  of  the 
Talmud,  also,  it  would  appear  that  Bethphage  (Tos. 
Pes  viii.)  was  near,  yet  outside,  Jerusalem  rP2, 
Sotali  45a).  Yet  it  is  referred  to  as  surrounded  by 
a  wall  (Pes.  63b,  91a;  Men.  78b),  which  description 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  any  known  locality 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
exact  location,  however,  has  not  been  determined 
(see  Buhl,  “Geographic  des  Alten  Palastina,”  p. 


BETHSAIDA:  A  town  in  northern  Palestine 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  but  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels,  and  by  Josephus,  Pliny,  and  odiei>- 
According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xviii.  2,  fe  1;  o,  ^ 
“B  J  ”  ii  9  §1;  iii.  9,  §7),  Philip  transformed  the  vil- 
lao-c' Betlisaida— -situated  on  the  Jordan  where  it  dis¬ 
charges  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  into  a  large,  Horn 
ishino-  city,  which  he  called  Julias.  The  Gospels 
mention  the  village  Betlisaida;  Jesus  sometimes 
stayed  there;  and  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter  came 
from  there  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Mark  vi.  45;  vm.  2-,  -  > - 
Luke  ix.  10 ;  John  1.  44,  xii.  21).  It  has  been  falsel) 
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assumed  from  some  of  these  passages  that  there  was 
o  Pethsaida  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  statement  of 
S  that  Bethsaida  lay  in  Galilee  is  not 
convincing,  as  Josephus  and  others  sometimes  con¬ 
sider  portions  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake  as  be- 
]on"iuff  to  Galilee  (compare  Buhl,  Geographic  de» 
\ltt*n  Paliistina,”  p.  242).  But  one  must  probably 
make  a  distinction  between  Bethsaida-Julias  and  the 
fi,Uiucr  village  Bethsaida  mentioned  m  the  Gospels. 
The  latter  was  probably  close  by  the  lake  while  the 
city  of  Philip  lay  higher  up,  near  the  little  plain  of 

Batilia.  -p  3IT 

j.  JR. 

BETHUEL.—  Biblical  Data :  1.  According  to 
■Con  \xii.  22,  a  descendant  of  Arpliaxad  (compare 
rln  xi  13-22).  He  was  the  son  of  Nalior  and 
Milcali,  and  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekali  Since 
in  Gen.  xxv.  20  and  xxvm.  2,  o,  Bethuel  is 
palled  “tlie  Syrian  [Aramean]  of  Padan-aram, 
he  must  have  been,  according  to  this  source  a 
descendant  of  Aram,  the  brother  of  Arpliaxad 
(Gen.  x.  22;  compare  Biulde,  Lrgescliichte,  pp. 
421-426).  In  the  story  of  Rebekali’ s  marriage  (Gen. 
xxiv.)  he  is  only  mentioned  once,  as  taking  an  active 
part  in  events  (verse  50,  “then  Laban  and  Betlmel 
answered”).  Some  critics  omit  his  name  lieie,  and 
aQsume  that  Bethuel  was  already  dead  at  that  time 
(Ball  “S  B  O.  T.”  ad  loc. ;  Holzinger,  Commen- 
tarv  to  Gen.  p.  170).  Other  critics  (c.g. ,  Dillmann,  in 
loco)  suppose  that  throughout  Gen.  xxiv.  the  name 
Bethuel”  is  a  later  addition.  Gunkel  (Commen¬ 
tary  to  Gen.  pp.  226,  229)  finds  here  two  traditions, 
and  supposes  the  Bethuel  of  verse  50  to  be  a  younger 
brother  of  Laban.  Some  critics  think  that  Bethuel 
may  have  been  the  name  of  an  Aramean  tribe  in 

M<2  Xame'of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh. 
xix.’  4 ;  I  Chron.  iv.  30),  the  site  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  B  E 

j.  jr. 


_ In  ZRatTbinical  Literature  :  Betlmel,  being 

kill (V  Of  Ha  ran,  exercised  the  Jus  pj-imas  noctis  m  liis 
dominions.  The  people  consented,  only  on  concli- 
tiou  that  he  should  use  this  privilege  also  toward  the 
members  o  f  his  own  family.  God  theref 01  c,  let  him 
die  suddenly  when  Eliezer  wooed  Rebekali  for  Isaac 
in  order  to  spare  her  the  dreadful  ordeal  This 
explains  why,  in  the  Biblical  account  of  Eliezer  s 
wooing  (Gen.  xxiv.  50),  Betlmel  is  at  first  mentioned, 
but  afterward  only  Rebekali ’s  mother  and  brother 
are  referred  to,  Bethuel  having  died  during  the  night 
(Talk.  i.  109,  probably  from  the  lost  Midrash 
Abkir).  Another  legend  states  that  Bethuel  intended 
to  kill  Eliezer  when  he  saw  the  treasures  which  the 
latter  brought  with  him,  and,  not  being  able  to 
carrv  out  his  purpose,  on  account  of  Eliezei  s  giea  . 
strength  (see  Eliezeb,  in  Rabbinical ,  Litera- 
tuhe),  he  mixed  poison  with  liis  food.  The  angel 
who  accompanied  Eliezer  changed  the  p  Ales, 
however,  so  that  Bethuel  ate  the  poisoned  portion 
which  he  had  intended  for  Eliezer,  and  died  tlieie- 
from  (Talk,  l.e..  Midrash  Aggadali,  ed.  Buber, 
Vienna,  1894.  i.  58,  59).  According  to  the  old  Micl- 
rusliim,  Bethuel  refused  to  give  liis  daughter  m 
marriage,  and  for  that  reason  God  caused  him  to  c  le 


suddenly,  while  Eliezer  was  staying  in  his  house 
(Gen.  R.  lx.  12).  ^ 

BETHULIA  (B  airov/Mva,  Bairov/ua ,  B  erv?,ova, 
Bairv/.om ;  Vulgate,  Bethulia):  Name  of  the  city 
which,  according  to  the  Book  of  Judith,  was  besieged 
by  Holof ernes;  the  home  of  Judith.  In  the  shorter 
version  of  the  legend  published  by  Gaster  (“Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology 
1894  xvi.  156  et  seg .),  Jerusalem  is  the  besieged 
city'  The  name  “Bethulia”  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  to  be  an  allegorical  one,  meaning  per¬ 
haps  “ Beth  el ”  (house  of  God),  or  it  may  he  a  void 
compounded  of  “betulah”  and  “Jail”  (“ Yhwii  s 
virgin”)  In  the  better-known  longer  version, 
however,  the  whole  context  points  to  the  situation 
of  the  citv  as  having  been  on  the  mountains  to 
the  south  of  the  large  plain  of  Jezreel.  Bethulia  is, 
moreover,  spoken  of  in  a  way  to  distinguish  it  de¬ 
cidedly  from  Jerusalem.  It  may  therefore  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that  in  the  longer  version  the  story  has  been 
connected  with  a  definite  tradition  current  in  that 
locality.  The  original  allegorical  name,  howeyei, 
may  have  been  applied  to  a  place  in  that  region ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  find  traces  of  the 
name  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  large  plain. 
The  name  “Mataliye,”  a  place  on  a  hill  south  of  the 
small  fertile  plain  Merj-el-Gliarak,  comes  nearest  to 
it  -  but  this  point  is  too  far  south  to  correspond  to  the 
details  given  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  This  objection 
applies  even  more  strongly  to  the  fort  Stour,  which  is 
still  farther  south,  and  to  which,  among  others, 
Guerin  refers  it.  Marta  (“Interne >  al  Vero  Sito  de 
Betulia  ’’  1887)  has  tried  to  identify  the  city  w  lth 
El-Bared  west  of  Jennina,  a  location  that,  topo- 
oranhically  considered,  is  quite  possible.  According 
to  Willrich  (“Judaica,”  1900),  “Bethulia”  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “  Betlialagan.  ’  p  gL. 

BETROTHAL  (pVl’S  in  Talmudic  Hebrew): 
The  term  “betrothal”  in  Jewish  law  must  not  be 
understood  in  its  modem  sense ;  that  is,  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry,  by  wbicli  the 
parties  are  not,  however,  definitely  bound,  but  which 
may  he  broken  or  dissolved  without  formal  divorce. 
Betrothal  or  engagement  such  as  this  is  not  known 
either  to  the  Bible  or  to  the  Talmud,  and  only  crept 
in  among  the  medieval  and  modem  Jews  through  the 
influence  of  the  example  of  the  Occidental  nations 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  without  securing  a  definite 

status  in  rabbinical  law. 

Several  Biblical  passages  refer  to  the  negotiations 

requisite  for  the  arranging  of  a  marriage  (Gen.  xxiv  ; 

Song  of  Songs  viii.  8 :  Judges  xiv.  i-t ), 
In  which  were  conducted  by  members 
the  Bible,  of  the  two  families  involved,  or  then- 
deputies,  and  required  usually  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  prospective  bride  (if  of  age) ;  but  when 
the  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  it  was  definite 
and  binding  upon  both  groom  and  bnde,  who  v  eie 
considered  as  man  and  wife  in  all  legal  and  religious 
aspects  except  that  of  actual  cohabitation.  _ 

The  root  CHS  (“to  betroth”),  from  which  the 
Talmudic  abstract  pm  (“betrothal”)  is  derived, 
must  be  taken  in  this  sense:  i.e.,  to  contract  an  a - 
tual  though  incomplete  marriage.  In  mo  ot  the 
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passages  in  which  it  occurs  the  betrothed  woman  is  di¬ 
rectly  designated  as  “  wife"  (II  Sam.  iii.  14,  **  my  wife 
whom  I  have  betrothed  '  ("erasti  ’).  and  Dent.  xxii. 
24,  where  the  betrothed  is  designated  as  "the  wife 
of  his  neighbor”).  In  strict  accordance  with  this 


was  allowed  to  pass  before  the  marriage  was  com. 
pleted  by  the  formal  home-taking  (“nissu’in,”  Hilo 
kuhin  ”).  In  case  the  bride  was  a  widow  or  the 
^room  a  widower,  this  interval  was  reduced  to  thirty 
days  (Ket.  v.  2;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  56). 


Scene  at  a  Betrothal  of  German  Jews,  Eighteenth  Century. 

(From  Bodeuschatz,  "  Kirohliohe  Verfassung.”) 


sense  the  rabbinical  law  declares  that  the  betrothal 
is  equivalent  to  an  actual  marriage  and  only  to  be 
dissolved  by  a  formal  divorce. 

After  the  betrothal  a  period  of  twelve  mouths 


After  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews  had  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  Western  peoples,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  felt  to  be  inconvenient  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  views.  It  therefore  became 
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customary  to  perform  the  entire  marriage  ceremony, 
betrothal  and  home-taking  (“  erusin”  and “  nissu’in”), 
at  one  time;  and  an  affiancing  or 
Betrothal  engagement  similar  to  that  prevail- 
and  Home-  ing  among  non- Jews  was  introduced. 

Taking.  This  was  not  an  entire  innovation,  as 
its  roots  already  existed  in  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  “  shiddukin  ”  or  consent  to  marry,  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  days  of  the  Talmud  and  probably  also 
in  the  Biblical  age.  It  was  considered  indispensable 
by  the  rabbis  that  a  man  should  gain  the  good-will 
and  consent  of  his  prospective  bride  before  entering 
upon  a  contract  of  marriage.  Rab,  the  Babylonian 


There  is  now  no  legal  duration  of  time  between 
betrothal  and  marriage,  the  length  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  being  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  parties 
concerned,  except  that  the  marriage  may  not  take 
place  in  less  than  seven  days  after  the  agreement 
to  marry  has  been  reached  (Nid.  66a;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh  De‘ah,  192). 

In  Talmudic  days,  as  in  modern  times,  gifts 
formed  an  important  feature  of  betrothal  and  mar¬ 
riage  customs.  These  were  of  several  kinds.  The 
gifts  which  the  groom  sent  to  his  bride  were  called 
“siblonot”  or  “sablonot,”  a  term  which  Benja¬ 
min  Musafia  and  Kohut  explain  as  derived  from 


Betrothal  Scene  at  Nuremberg. 

(From  Kirehuor,  “  Judisciitjs  Ctrenioniell,  ”  1*23.) 


amora,  was  accustomed  to  punish  severely  any  one 
who  married  without  first  having  persuaded  and 
gained  the  consent  of  his  wife  (Kid.  13a;  Yeb.  52a 
et  al.). 

What  was  in  the  Talmudic  age  a  mere  personal 
matter  became  in  later  times  a  formal  custom,  which 
was  celebrated  with  much  pomp.  At  these  occasions 
it  was  customary  to  make  out  a  formal  contract  to 
marry  and  to  stipulate  that  a  penalty  should  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  either  party  who  should  fail  to  fulfil 
his  or  her  part  of  it.  Such  agreements  were  known 
as  “  shiddukin  ”  (consent  to  marry),  and  also  as  “  te- 
naim  ”  (conditions),  or  among  Gennan-speaking  Jew's 
“  kenas-mahl  ”  (penalty -feast),  because  of  these  stip¬ 
ulations  and  penalties.  They  are  still  customary  in 
many  countries  in  modified  form. 


the  Greek  gvu{3o/.ov  ("a  gift  or  payment  made  as  a 
sign  or  a  mark  by  which  to  infer  something;  a 
token  ”)  (■* 4 Aruk  ha-Shalem,77  vol.  vi., 
Gifts.  s.v.  HDI^D).  This  derivation  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 
(Kid.  50b)  debates  the  question  whether  the  sending 
of  siblonot  can  be  considered  a  proof  of  marriage 
or  not.  Jastrow,  however  (“Diet.”  s.v.  |^3D)?  de¬ 
rives  the  term  from  foD  (“to  carry”),  corresponding 
to  the  Biblical  “massa”  and  “masset.”  It  was  also 
customary  for  the  male  friends  of  the  groom  to  send 
gifts,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of  money 
donations  and  were  useful  in  assisting  the  groom  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding.  These  presents 
were  termed  “shoshbinut”  (friendship-gifts),  from 
the  Aramaic  “  shoshbina  ”  (friend  or  neighbor). 
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supposed  b}"  Musafia  and  Koliut  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  ovokijvoc  (“one  living  in  one’s  tent;  mess- 


seven  wedding  benedictions  forms  the  completion 
of  the  wedding  ceremony.  See  Wedding. 


Silver-Gilt  Betrothal  Ring, 
Bearing  Letter  d  tor 
“Mazal  Tob.” 

(From  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London.) 

bidden  connections, 


mate;  but  see  Paync-Smitk, 
“Thesaurus,”  s,  ?.).  Sachs 
(“Beitriige  zur  Sprach-  und 
Alterthums  -  Forschung, ” 
1852,  pp.  82  ct  seq.)  derives 
the  word  from  the 

myrtle  -  bearing  companions 
of  the  bridegroom. 

Betrothal  in  its  legal  sense 
(“erusin”)  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  After 
the  ordinary  benediction  over 
wine,  the  person  performing 
the  ceremony  continues  as 
follows:  “Blessed  art  Thou, 
0  Lord,  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  sanc¬ 
tified  us  with  Thy  command¬ 
ments  and  given  us  com¬ 
mandments  concerning  for- 
and  hast  forbidden  unto  us 


those  who  are  merely  betrothed,  and  permitted 
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Betrothal  Ring  with  Box  Containing 
Perfumes  and  Opening  with  a  Key. 

(From  the  British  Museum.) 


BETTELHEXM  :  Name  of  a  Hungarian  fam¬ 
ily.  The  first  bearer  of  it  is  said  to  have  lived 


Costumes  of  Bride  and  Groom  among  the  German  jews,  eighteenth  century. 

(After  Koliut,  “  Gesoliiehte  der  Deutsehen  Juden.”) 


unto  us  those  lawfully  married  to  us  through 
‘ canopy  *  [“ liuppah ”]  and  ‘betrothal’  [“kid- 

dusliiu”].  Blessed  are  Thou,  O  Lord, 
The  Legal  who  sanctifiest  Thy  people  Israel 
Ceremony,  through  liuppah  and  kiddushin,  ” 
after  which  the  groom  hands  to  the 
bride  a  ring  or  some  object  of  value  (not  less  than 
a  perufah,  the  smallest  current  coin),  saying,  “  Be 
thou  betrothed  unto  me  with  this  ring  [or  object]  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Israel” 
(  “  kedat  Mosheh  we-Yisrael  ”). 

As  stated  above;  this  act  of  betrothal  is  at  present 
combined  with  the  rite  of  home-taking ;  and  after  the 
placing  of  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride, 
the  marriage  contract  (Ketubaii)  is  read,  to  form 
an  interval  between  the  two  acts.  The  recitation  of 
another  benediction  over  wine  and  of  the  customary 


toward  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  Presburg.  To  account  for  its  origin  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  episode  is  related  in  the  family  records : 

There  was  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Presburg,  whose  modest  de¬ 
meanor  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He 
was  popularly  called  Ein  ehrlich  Jud  ”  (honest  Jew) .  His  wife 
was  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  many  magnates  of  the 
country,  hearing  of  her  charms,  traveled  to  Presburg  to  see  her. 
Count  Betlilen  was  particularly  persistent,  and,  failing  to 
attract  her  attention,  he  decided  to  abduct  her.  Mounted  on  his 
charger,  he  appeared  one  day  in  the  open  market,  where  the 
virtuous  Jewess  was  making  purchases,  and,  ill  the  sight  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  spectators,  lifted  her  on  his  horse,  and,  heedless  of  her 
cries  of  entreaty,  was  about  to  gallop  off  with  her,  when  her 
husband  appeared  on  the  scene  and,  after  a  fierce  personal  com¬ 
bat,  succeeded  in  rescuing  her. 

That  a  Jew  should  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  en¬ 
counter  with  a  nobleman  of  the  rank  of  Count  Betli- 
len  was  so  unprecedented,  and  the  deed  itself  was 


(D31N3D  NJO>D3 


. ■■ 

T 

D'smmniNn  B’am  q’sSn  nuran  row  hn  iamb  army  nvbwny&a  'yoia 
m»o  ’anbrupnp  mj  by  Nano  Nna  ron  ns  pa  iwoapob  obiyn  nNmb  tram 
. — i'-pr  -irma  Damn  naan  p  arnbra  dton  mba  np»ni  nsraan  -iman  to 
nb’urj  jnp  nbaiaa i  nbbmpn  ny uxn  Nnbwa  N-inbnb  ioni  nnbr  nVjKUJW 
’l — ?np>  ro  yanp  iiyy«”  mniaa  xbaian  atnSnjai  nynbrun  niNanna  nib 
nabna  ’atn-npaNiP-nsNi  pmn’piKi  nbsN  ipa  KJNiStosnniaama  WJNb 
WJS’rri  xuwpa  pmtan’ppaaiparaai  pn  pnpai  pnbsn  patn»  pnau 
O’mS  Sjnai  o’pam  ’a’nipai  o'Jirai  o’b  trm  pwa  'nr  epa  oSina  mo  vb 
Hanj  tnnnjNbn’b  roni  NanNnNnbinanSttrjnmntosiNym iba  nmo 
iir  am  bra  onnajanba  am  cpycpa  bv  puS  pjyy  niaN’aan’bnbyjm 
»o  rtotto  map  tisoj  nro  (pab^r  pirb  p;yy  naiaaa  nV  epini  pi  pm 
mK-pinSirm  prirpnaa  ia  cpy  epabia  ptrb  pyanKKnsroni  *whj  pa 
kopij  «n  Nnaina  ntatP  mini  mntt  pn  pimar  am  bm  annaN  nnaajob 
r  uupi  paj  j*w  -»ia  baa  Nynannb  kto  'Nn t  byi  'by  jvbop  Nnsarni 
pjjoninriNpnbmn  ppaj  ’jpab  njk  -i*ny*ii  *Njpn  »’»ia  banmn  ’bmo 
-mv;  pruoymob  p<p*m9Ki  psanyi  pniiw  p’  jinbowirwt  pnbn’bn 
Npnp  v  xmaai  ”na  'Nsna  by  n  Nam  p  iSdni  xnspini  Nairn  *n  Nnairo 
— inna  rSy  Sap  Nnspiro  S’jhj  ta  Nnama  niaia  mini  nnmo  nbyb?  pn 
ruSwaa  ’rnjinoiro  muw  Sa  mini  nnnsa  jn  rnn  iir  am  bra  omas 
KS-nnroap*o  t<bn  bfn  »ji pnSaa  pnayn  rmrconiniyuam  bsnr 
nn—oK  “iriba  -vn  t-pnS  wnn  — inn  f jn  KJ’jpi  ’“itaion  ’D5itaa 
r^arS  pn  pin  nnSr  nSyutaj®  n**w  ->nba  [a  iar  aitaSro 
ki  wibwa  tu  map  irvyia,-nniaana  nS’uj'j  mo  mSa  rmaan 
na’pi  TwbBrn  no  Kopab  n^an  toaab’yb  ltnaoia’aan  vaba  bynaa 

/>*■*> 


ITALIAN  KETUBAH,  or  BETROTHAJL  DEED,  dated  5555  A.M. 

(from  the  New  York  Public  LibraryJ 
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so  daring  in  view  of  the  social  status  of  the  Jews  of 
those  times  (which  remained  unchanged  until  the 
liberal  laws  of  Emperor  Joseph  II.  were  promul¬ 
gated),  that  the  populace  thenceforth  styled  the  hero 
of  the  story  “JBetlilen-Jude.”  This  name  clung  to 
him  until  the  royal  edict,  bidding  Jews  to  assume 
family  names,  went  into  force,  and  then  the  name  was 
changed  to  “Bettelheim.”  Among  the  family  relics 
preserved  by  a  scion  of  the  house  in  Freystadtel,  on 
Hie  Waga,  is  an  oil-painting  which  depicts  the  daring 
rescue  of  the  Jewess  from  the  hands  of  her  abductor. 

Of  the  descendants  bearing  the  name  of  Bettel- 
heim  the  following  are  the  most  prominent: 

1.  Albert  (Aaron)  Siegfried  Bettelheim: 
Rabbi  and  Hebraist;  born  in  Hungary  April  4,  1830; 
died  at  sea  Aug.  21,  1890.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 


of  London  journals,  and  acted  as  private  tutor 
(“Hofmeister  ”)  to  Count  Forgacs,  then  governor  of 
Bohemia,  and  afterward  Hungarian  court-cliancelior. 
In  the  early  fifties  Bettelheim  removed  to  Temesvar, 
Hungary,  where  he  was  director  of  the  Jewish 
schools  and  editor  of  a  political  weekly  called 
“Elore”  (Forward).  In  1856  he  became  the  “offi¬ 
cial  translator  of  Oriental  languages  and  censor  of 
Hebrew  books  ”  at  Czernowitz,  where, 
Becomes  in  1858,  he  married  Henrietta  Wein- 
Censor  of  traub,  the  first  female  Jewish  public- 
Hebrew  school  teacher  in  Hungary.  In  1860 
Books.  he  became  rabbi  at  Komorn,  Hungary, 
where  he  was  appointed  superintend¬ 
ent  of  all  the  schools — the  first  Jew  to  gain  such  a 
distinction.  Thence  he  went  to  Kaschau,  where  he 


Processions  of  Bridegroom  and  of  Bride,  Circa  1700. 

(From  Kirehuer,  “  Judisches  Cereinoniell,”  17*26.) 


entered  the  yesliibah  of  Presburg,  and  afterward 
studied  in  the  Talmudical  schools  at  Leipnik,  Mora¬ 
via,  and  Prague;  enjoying  the  tutelage  of  S.  L. 
Rapoport,  from  whom,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
obtained  his  rabbinical  diploma.  Bettelheim  offici¬ 
ated  for  a  short  time  as  rabbi  and  religious  teacher 
at  Munchengratz,  and  then  returned  to  Prague  to 
enter  the  university,  whence  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.D. 

In  1850,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  Bettel¬ 
heim  was  the  Austrian  correspondent  of  a  number 
III. -9 


officiated  as  rabbi  until  1862.  While  at  Kaschau  he 
edited  a  Jewish  weekly,  “Der  Jude”  (jargon),  to 
combat  the  views  of  the  Jewish  Congress,  then 
holding  animated  conventions  at  Budapest.  There, 
too,  he  edited  a  political  weekly,  whose  progressive 
ideas  were  discountenanced  by  his  congregation  and 
held  to  be  prejudicial  to  Judaism.  The  fanaticism 
of  his  people  became  so  pronounced  that,  being 
threatened  with  excommunication  by  one  of  the  col¬ 
leagues  of  his  former  domicile  in  Komorn,  lie  decided 
to  emigrate  to  America  with  his  family. 


Bettelheim 
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In  1867  Bettelheim  was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Crown 
street  congregation  (now  Beth  Israel)  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  became  a  professor  at  the  Maimomdes 
College.  In  1869  he  became  rabbi  of  congre¬ 
gation  Beth  Ahabah,  of  Richmond,  Va.f  where 
he  established  and  edited  a  German  weekly,  “Der 
Patriot”  (afterward  changed  into  a 
Emigrates  daily,  with  the  title  “  The  State  Ga- 
to  zette  ”).  While  in  Richmond  he  en- 

America.  tered  the  Medical  College,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D. 
He  intended  to  write  a  work  on  Jewish  medicine,  and 
has  left  behind  a  number  of  monographs  and  other 
documentary  material  not  yet  published. 

Though  assured  of  a  remunerative  practise  as  a 
physician,  Bettelheim,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  and  of  clergymen  of  other  denominations, 
whose  honored  associate  he  was,  did  not  forsake 
the  pulpit.  In  1875  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  the 
Oliabai  Shalom  congregation  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  where  lie  became  chairman  of  the  Society  for 

the  Study  of  Hebrew,  composed  entirely  of  Cluis- 
tian  clergymen,  and  director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.  He  held  other  public  offices, 
and  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  various 
high  schools  and  colleges.  He  occupied  the  pulpits 
of  the  Unitarian  and  Baptist  churches  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  afterward  in  Baltimore,  where,  in  188/,  he 
became  rabbi  of  the  First  Baltimore  Hebrew  Con¬ 
gregation,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  Bal¬ 
timore  he  became  identified  with  a  number  of  public 
institutions  and  charitable  organizations,  and  in¬ 
structed  some  non -Jews  in  the  elements  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language. 

While  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  he  died  on  board  ship,  and  was  buried  Aug. 
21,  1900.  Two  Catholic  priests,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  Bettelheim  had  made  on  the  voyage,  read  the 
Jewish  burial  service  and  recited  the  “Faddish’  as 
the  body  was  lowered  into  the  sea. 

Bettelheim’ s  literary  activity  was  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  Besides  the  items  enumerated  above, 
it  may  be  noted  that  he  was  the  art  critic  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  San  Francisco  journal;  coeditor  of  the  “Jew¬ 
ish  Times  ”  (now  the  “Jewish  Times  and  Observer  ”) 
of  San  Francisco,  from  1880  to  1886  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  “Argonaut”  of  that  city;  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  “Jewish  Exponent”  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  “  Menorali  Monthly  ”  in 
His  N  e  w  Y or k .  He  was  the  author  of  some 

Literary  charming  ghetto  tales  and  stories  of 
Activity.  Jewish  life,  two  of  which — “  1  entil  the 
Milk-Carrier”  and  “The  Baal-Milha- 
mali-Rabbi  ’’—were  translated  into  German,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Hebrew.  He  was  at  work  for  over 
twenty  years  on  a  Revised  English  Bible,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  he  had  completed  in  manu¬ 
script  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Many  of  his 
suggestions  and  scholarly  notes  are  incorporated 
in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Kohut’s  “AruchCom- 
pletum.  ” 
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2.  Anton  Bettellieim :  Austrian  critic  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  born  at  Vienna  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  studied 
law,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  active  prac¬ 
tise,  hut  abandoned  the  profession  for  a  literary 
career.  Although  he  had  received  his  degree  of 
“doctor  of  law,”  lie  attended  the  lectures  of 
Giesebrecht  and  M.  Bernays  at  Munich  on  liteiai) 
subjects.  Fired  by  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  latter,  he  undertook  tlie  study  of  Beau¬ 
marchais’  life  and  writings,  and,  to  this  end,  resolved 
to  make  original  investigations  in  the  libraries  of 
London,  Paris,  The  Hague,  Carlsruhc,  and  Spain. 
After  an  extended  tour  through  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  Bettelheim  became,  in  1880, 
tlie° feuilleton  editor  of  the  Vienna  “Presse.”  He 
retained  this  position  until  1884,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  “  Deutsche  Wochenschrift.”  In  1886 
he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “Deutsche  Zei- 
tung,”  which  position  he  resigned  shortly  after  to 
publish  tlie  “  Biographisclien  Blatter, ”  subsequently 
issued  as  “BiograpUisclies  Jalutmcli  und  Deutsclier 

Nekrolog.”  ,  . 

Bettelheim’s  works  are:  “Beaumarchais,”  a  biog- 
raphy,  1886;  a  translation  of  Littre’s  “Wielcli  Mein 
Worterbuch  der  Fianzosiselieu  Sprache  zu  Stande 
Gebraclit  Habe,”  1887;  “  Volkstlieater  uud  Lokal- 
bfflme  1887,”  1887;  “Ludwig  Anzengruber,  der 
Maun;  Sein  Werk,  Seine  Weltanschauung,”  1891; 

“Die  Zukunft Unseres Volksth,eaters,”  1892;  “Deut¬ 
sche  und  Franzosen, ”  1895;  “Acta  Diurna,  Gesam- 
melte  Aufsatze,”  1899;  and  “Fiihrende  Geister," 

1890-97.  ^  , 

Bettelheim  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Anzen- 
o-ruber’s  complete  works,  published  by  Cotta,  1890. 


Bibliography  :  Kursclmer,  Deutwher  Utcivtoir-Kalender. 
1901,  pp.  98,  99 ;  Das  Geistigc  IT  ten,  1898.  p.  84. 
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3.  Caroline  von  Bettellieim- Gomperz  (also 

called  Tellheim) :  Court  singer  and  member  of 
the  royal  opera,  Vienna;  born  June  1,  1845,  at 
Pestli  *  She  studied  piano  with  Karl  Goldmark,  and 
singing  with  Laufer.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  pianist,  and  Uxo  years  later  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  opera  at  Vienna.  She 
eventually  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  that  city.  She  has  occasionally 
starred  in  her  favorite  roles  in  other  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  wrell  as  in  London.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Julius  Ritter  von  Gomperz,  president  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  chamber  of  commerce  and  member  of  the 
Upper  House.  T 

s.  J-  ba 

4.  Felix  Albert  Bettellieim:  Physician  and 
surgeon  of  Panama;  born  in  Freystadtel,  on  the 
Waag,  Hungary,  Sept.  2,  1861;  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,*April  4,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rabbi 
Aaron  Siegfried  Bettelheim,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  sixties.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
with  high  honors,  and  three  years  later  from  tlie 
Medical  College  in  San  Francisco.  From  1880  to 
1881  he  was  resident  physician  of  the  San  Quentin 
state  prison;  from  1881  to  1888,  ship’s  surgeon  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  “  Colima  ” ;  1883-89,  sur¬ 
geon-general  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Canal 
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Company.  Through  his  efforts  the  first  hospital  in 
Panama  was  built ;  and  he  became  one  of  its  staff  of 
physicians.  He  held  several  high  offices  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  medals  and  testimonials  from 
the  government  in  recognition  of  liis  services. 

Bettelheim  was  the  discoverer  of  a  new  germ 
peculiar  to  tropical  countries,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  medical  records.  In  1889  he  studied 
clinical  methods  in  the  great  European  cities.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  died  from  a  tropical  liver 
complaint  which  was  held  by  American  authorities 
to  be  unique  and  was  described  by  Professor  Osier, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  London  medical 
journal.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
•* Lancet”  and  other  periodicals,  and  left  a  posthu¬ 
mous  work,  “  On  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Trop¬ 
ical  Countries,”  still  unpublished.  A  text-book  by 
Dr.  Tliorington  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  diseases  of 
the  eye,  is  dedicated  to  Bettellieim’s  memory. 

Bibliography  :  The  periodical  Jewish  press  of  April  and  May, 

1890  ;  Baltimore  American.  April  5  and  7,  1890  ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Exam  iner ,  April  8,  1890. 
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5.  Jacob  Bettellieim  (pseudonym,  Karl  Tell- 

heim):  German  dramatist ;  born  at  Vienna  Oct.  26, 
1841.  He  attained  considerable  prominence  by  his 
first  attempt  in  the  field  of  literature,  “Elena  Tace- 
ano,”  a  romance.  This  he  followed  with  “Intime 
Geschichten”  (novelettes)  and  a  drama,  “Nero,” 
written  in  collaboration  with  Von  Sclidnfchan  in  1889, 
the  year  in  which  he  married  Fraulein  Brentano. 
A  farce,  “  Die  Praktische  Frau,  ”  was  his  next  pro¬ 
duction,  after  which  came  in  quick  succession  “  Gift- 
mischer”  and  “Vater  Morin,”  two  plays;  two 
dramas,  “Eheliige”  and  “Sein  Bester  Freund”; 
“Madame  Kukuk,”  a  farce;  “S3rrenen,”  a  drama; 
“Seine  Gewesene,”  farce;  “Aus  der  Elite,”  farce, 
1894;  “Der  Millionenbauer,”  drama,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  M.  Kretzer;  “  Verkliirung,”  drama,  1897; 
“  Verklarung,”  farce,  1898;  “Der  Better,”  comedy, 
1898;  “Onkel  Jonas,”  a  popular  drama,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  O.  Klein,  1898;  “  Victorinen’s  Hochzeit” 
(translated  from  George  Sand’s  play),  1879;  “Mar¬ 
guerite”  (from  Sardou),  1886;  “  Der  Elbe  ”  (from 
De  Maupassant),  1894;  and  “Im  Verdacht”  (from 
Labiche). 

Bibliography  ;  Kurschner,  Deutscher  Literatur-Kalcmlcr , 

1901,  p.  98. 
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б.  Karl  Bettellieim:  Austrian  physician;  born 
at  Presburg,  Hungary,  Sept.  28, 1840;  died  July  27, 
1895.  He  received  liis  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Hvrtl, 
Briicke,  Rokitansky,  and  Skoda.  In  1868,  two  years 
after  obtaining  his  doctorate,  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Oppolzer,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1870.  Three  years  later  lie  became  docent  of 
medicine  ( Innere  Medizin)  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  From  1870  to  1878  he  was  editor  of  the 
“  Medicinisch-Cliirurgische  Rundschau,  ”  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  chief  of  the  department  of  in¬ 
ternal  diseases  at  the  Potyclinic,  and  physician -in - 
chief  of  the  Rudolfinerhaus  at  Unterdobling,  near 
Vienna. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  Bettellieim  are 
chiefly  on  the  pathology  of  the  heart  and  blood¬ 


vessels.  His  experimental  researches  on  mitral  insuf¬ 
ficiency  and  on  the  mechanics  of  the  heart  following 
compression  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  considered 
of  great  value. 

Bettellieim’s  writings  comprise  a  number  of 
papers  on  diseases  of  the  blood  and  circulatory 
organs,  on  certain  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  reports  of  interesting  clinical  cases,  which  he 
published  in  the  leading  medical  journals.  His 
most  important  contributions  are:  “Ueber  Beweg- 
liclie  Korperclien  im  Blute,”  and  “  Ueber  einen  Fall 
von  Phosphorvergiftung,”  in  the  “Wiener  Medici- 
nisclie  Presse,”  1868;  “Ein  Fall  von  Echinococcus 
Cerebri,”  “Stenose  eines  Astes  der  Pulmonalar- 
terie,”  and  “Bemerkungen  zur  Diagnose  des  Hagen- 
carcinoms,”  in  “  Vierteljalirsehrift  fur  Psychiatric  ”  ; 
“  Die  Sichtbare  Pulsation  der  Arteria  Brachialis,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Symptomatologie  Einiger  Erkrankuugen 
der  Circulationsorgane,  ”  in  the  “  Deutsches  Arclii v 
fur  Klinisclie  Medicin,”  1878;  “Die  Bandwiirmer 
beim  Menschen,  ”  in  the  “Sammlung  Klinisclier  Vor- 
triige,”  1879.  He  translated  from  the  French  R. 
Lepin’s  “Pneumonia  Lobvin,”  Vienna,  1888;  and 
“Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,”  by  the  English  neu¬ 
rologist  Gowers.  Bettelheim  also  described  the 
origin  of  the  second  sound  in  the  carotid  artery 
(“Entstehung  des  Zweiten  Tones  in  der  Garotis,”  in 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  Klinisclie  Medicin,  ”  1883). 

Bibliography  :  L.  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  ii.  26:  Hirsch, 
BioaraplmcJies  hex  ikon ,  i.  440;  Pagel,  Biograph  inches 
Lexikon ,  p.  161. 

s.  W.  S. 

7.  Leopold  (Meyer  Leb)  Bettelheim:  Hun¬ 
garian  physician ;  born  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  not  only  eminent  in 
liis  profession,  hut  was  considered  a  Hebraist  of 
some  importance.  He  lived  in  Freystadtel,  on  the 
Waag,  and  there  held  the  responsible  office  of  pkysi- 
cian-in-ordinary  to  Count  Joseph  Erdody,  the  influ¬ 
ential  court  chancellor  of  Hungaiy,  in  whose 
private  residence  are  still  preserved  the  surgical 
instruments  used  by  Bettelheim  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  count,  and  his  family,  together  with  docu¬ 
ments  recording  some  remarkable  cures  effected  by 
him. 

In  1830  Bettellieim  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold 
medal  of  honor  from  the  emperor  Franz  I.  for  distin¬ 
guished  services  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the 
nobility. 

8.  Samuel  (Shemuel  Zebi)  Bettellieim:  Son 

of  Leopold  (No.  7);  physician,  merchant,  and  polit¬ 
ical  agitator  during  the  troublous  years  preceding 
the  Revolution  of  1S48;  afterward  served  in  the 
army.  His  wife,  Eva,  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
scholarly  attainments,  and  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible  and  its  commentaries.  She  was  an  excellent 
Talmudist  and  wrote  a  number  of  disquisitions  on 
learned  rabbinical  questions.  The  famous  reformer 
Hodza,  an  evangelical  pastor  and  organizer  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  Slavonic  movement  in  northern  Hungary  in 
1848,  was  her  instructor  in  classical  and  modern 
literature. 

Bibliography:  Grof  Erdody  Jozscf  Kron  ikdja  (printed  for 
private  circulation  only),  pp.  84-86 :  Pozsonyi  Kozlony ,  1863, 
p.  6 ;  a  transcript  from  old  family  records  supplied  for  this 
biography  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bettelheim  in  Budapest. 
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BETTING :  The  mutual  agreement  of  two  par¬ 
ties  as  to  gain  and  loss  upon  a  certain  contingency. 
It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Biblical  times. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  an 
allusion  to  this  kind  of  easy  gain  is  intended  in  such 
proverbs  as  the  following: 


“He  that  tilletli  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread,  hut  lie 
that  followeth  after  vain  things  [A.  V.  “vain  persons”]  is  void 
of  understanding  ”  (Prov.  xii.  11).  Wealth 
Possibly  gotten  by  vanity  shall  he  diminished,  but  he 
Alluded  to  that  gathereth  by  labor  shall  have  increase  ’ 
in  Proverbs,  (ib.  xiii.  11,  A.  V.).  "  He  that  maketh  baste  to 
he  rich  shall  not  be  unpunished  ”  (ib.xxviii.20, 
\  V  )  “  He  that  hasteth  after  riches  hath  an  evil  eye,  and 

knoweth  not  that  want  [or  disgrace]  shall  overcome  him”  (ib. 
xxviii.  22,  Hebr.). 


An  interesting  case  of  betting  is  related  in  Ab.  R. 
K  xv.  and  Sliab.  30d  et  seq. :  “Two  men  (A  and  B) 
bet  whether  it  was  possible  to  provoke  Hillel  to 
anger.  One  of  them  (A)  said,  ‘  I  can  do  it,’  They 
agreed  that,  if  he  did  provoke  Hillel  to  anger  lie 
should  receive  from  the  other  (B)  400  zuz  [the  alter¬ 
native  of  the  bet.  that  in  case  of  failure  he  was  to 
pay  to  B  the  same  amount,  is  not  mentioned].  He 
tried  his  best,  but  failed.  Then  he  exclaimed :  ‘  If 
thou  art  Hillel,  the  prince  of  Israel,  I  hope  that  there 
are  not  many  in  Israel  like  thee;  for  through  thee  I 
lose  400  zuz.  ’  Hillel  replied :  ‘  Learn  to  control  thy¬ 
self;  the  lesson  learnt  by  Hilleks  patience  is  worth 

even  twice  the  stake.  ’  ” 

If  two  parties  have  bound  themselves  by  a  bet, 
however  blamable  the  act  of  betting  may  be,  they 
have  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  precept, 
u  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shalt  ob¬ 
serve  and  do  ”  (Deut.  xxiii.  24  [R.  V.  23]).  The} 
are  at  least  morally  bound;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  loser  is  also  forced  by  law  to  abide  by 
the  agreement.  In  the  Mishnah  (R.  II.  i.  S;  Sanh . 
iii.  3)  "betting  seems  to  be  among  the  vices  that  dis¬ 
qualify  those  addicted  to  them  from  giving  evidence. 
The  passage  runs  thus:  “The  following  are  disqual¬ 
ified  from  giving  evidence :  He  who  plays  at  dice 
[«  mezahek  be-kubia  ”]  or  lends  on  interest,  or  bets 
on  pigeons.”  The  original  for  the  last  expiession  is 
“mafrihe  yonim”  (literally,  “causing  pigeons^  to 
fly  ”)  and  is  thus  explained  in  the  Gemara  (Sanli.  25a) : 
“If  thy  pigeon  comes  before  the  other”  [supply] 
“then  I  pay  thee  so  and  so  much.”  Another  ex¬ 
planation  is  offered  by  Hama,  who  can  not  adopt 
the  first  definition  of  “mafrihe  yonim,”  because  the 
principle  of  betting  is  already  mentioned  in  the 
phrase  “  playing  at  dice.  ” 

Two  reasons  are  given  why  a  betting  man  can  not 
be  heard  as  witness;  (1)  Rami  b.  Hama  says:  The 
winner  has  no  right  to  take  the  money 
Bettors  of  the  loser;  and  if  he  takes  it,  hois 
Dis-  guilty  of  robbery.”  (2)  Rab  Shesliet 
qualified,  as  says:  “A  person  addicted  to  betting 
Witnesses,  wastes  his  time  in  idleness,  and  does 
not  fulfil  bis  duty  as  a  human  being 
of  contributing  by  bis  work  his  share  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ”  [“eno  ‘osek  beyishshubo  shel  ‘olam  ”]. 
Both  agree  that  betting  disqualifies  a  person  from 
giving  evidence,  but  with  this  difference:  Rami  b. 
Hama  declares  a  betting  man  guilty  of  robbery, 
and  therefore  disqualified  even  if  he  bets  only  oc¬ 
casionally;  while  Rab  Shesliet  would  not  declare 


him  disqualified,  unless  betting  is  bis  sole  occupa¬ 


tion  (Sanh.  24b). 

Whether  a  betting  man  is  guilty  of  robbery  or 
not  depends  on  the  legal  value  of  the  betting  trans¬ 
action.  Two  parties  frequently  agree  to  certain 
conditions,  because  either  party  hopes  to  gain  by 
them,  and  thinks  only  of  the  one  eventuality  that  is 
favorable  to  him.  The  reverse  seems  to  him  to  be 
out  of  question;  and  neither  party  is  actually  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  loss.  Such  a  transaction  is  called 
“asmakta”  (see  Asmakta).  Rab  Shesliet  denies  that 
the  rule  of  asmakta  applies  to  the  case  of  mezahek 
be-kubia,  or  playing  at  dice.  The  Tosafot,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  laid  on  the  table 
with  the  understanding  that  the  winner  shall  take 
it,  the  transaction  is  legally  valid;  but  that  games 
which  are  played  on  credit  are  asmakta,  and  the 
stake  is  not  recoverable  by  law. 

Maimonides,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah, 
speaks  of  the  immorality  of  the  above-named  games 
as  follows:  “He  who  indulges  in  this 
Mai-  game  spends  his  time  in  things  which 
monides7  do  not  contribute  to  the  w ell -being  of 
Views.  liis  fellow -man;  and  it  is  one  of  the 


principles  of  our  religion  that  man 
ought  to  occupy  himself  in  this  world  either  with 
the  study  of  the  Torah,  in  order  to  perfect  his  soul 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Torah,  or  in  some  useful  work 
or  handicraft  or  trade;  but  so  that  lie  finds  some 
time  for  the  study  of  the  Law. 77  In  the  same  sense  he 
speaks,  in  his  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Gezelali  we-Abedah, 
vi.  11:  “  Our  sages  declare  many  tilings  as  forbidden 
because  they  involve  robbery ;  viz.,  playing  at  dice, 
and  tlie  like,  and  even  where  the  term  ‘  robbery  7 
does  not -apply,  it  is  forbidden  as  a  useless  occupa¬ 
tion  ”  (“  ‘osek  bi-debarim  betelim  ”).  There  are  some 
authorities  who  consider  a  game  at  dice  less  serious, 
and  allow  it  as  harmless  (compare  Shullian  ‘Aruk, 
Hoslien  Mislipat,  207,  13,  note). 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article, 
Maimonides, Yad  ha-Hazakah ,  * Edut ,  xi.  4 ;  bhulhan  Ai  uk, 
Hoslien- Mislipat,  34, 16 ;  Pahad  Yizhak ,  s.v.  xroDON. 


BETURIA,  PAULINA :  Roman  proselyte  to 
Judaism  (about  the  year  50),  known  under  tlie  name 
“Sarah,”  who,  according  to  her  Latin  epitaph,  was 
eighty -six  years  and  six  months  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  For  sixteen  years  she  was  a  Jewess,  a 
mother  of  the  synagogues  (“mater  synagogarum  ”) 
of  the  Campesian  and  Volumnian  communities  in 
Rome.  A  proselyte  variously  mentioned  in  Talmudic 
sources  as  Beluryah,  Beruryah,  Belurit,  and  Beruzia, 
who  was  learned  in  the  Jewish  law,  and  who  in¬ 
duced  her  slaves  to  become  proselytes  (Mck.,  Bo,  15; 
R.  H.  17b;  Yeb.  40a;  Gerim  ii.  4),  is  perhaps  iden¬ 
tical  with  Beturia. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  (lev  Judea,  3d  ed.,  iv.  102;  \o- 
gelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  clerJuden  m  hom,  i.  <4. 


BEUGNOT,  AUGUSTE  ARTHUR,  COUNT  : 

French  statesman  and  scholar;  born  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube  March,  1797;  died  at  Paris  March  15,  1865. 
Originally  he  adopted  the  profession  of  advocate, 
butsoon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  en 
tirely  to  the  study  of  history,  and  especially  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Crusades.  He  was  scarcely  thirty-five 
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years  old  when  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres. 

Among  many  valuable  works  he  wrote,  “Les 
Juifs  d’Occident,  ou  Reclierches  sur  l’fetat  Civil,  le 
Commerce,  et  la  Litterature  des  Juifs  en  France,  en 
Espagne,  et  en  Italie  Pendant  la  Duree  du  Moyen- 
Age,”  Paris,  1824.  This  essay  is  not  free  from  errors 
such  as  are  common  to  those  that  obtain  their  infor¬ 
mation  from  secondary  sources.  In  the  preface, 
in  which  he  passes  in  review  the  period  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  and  the  state  of 
the  Jews  exiled  inner  the  Roman  emperors,  Beu- 
gnot  betrays  scant  knowledge  of  ancient  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  Thus  he  asserts,  contrary  to  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  documents,  that  Julian  the  Apostate  never 
granted  to  the  Jews  permission  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.  Nevertheless,  the  work  contains  much 
information  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  which  has  proved  valuable  to  later 
historians.  The  author,  who  was  a  Catholic,  does 
not  attempt  to  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Wallon,  Elogcs  Academiqucs ,  Paris,  1882, 

i.  1-58;  Dam,  Le  Comte  BeugnoU  in  the  CorrespondanU 

April,  1865 ;  La  Graiule  Encyelopedie,  s.v. 

S.  I.  Bn. 

BEUTHEN  :  City  of  Prussian  Silesia.  No  pre¬ 
cise  information  is  forthcoming  as  to  when  Jews 
first  settled  in 
the  city.  The 
mention  of 
Beuthen  in  the 
MainzerMemor- 
bucli  (year  1231) 
is  uncertain ; 
hut  it  is  known 
that  Jews  lived 
there  as  early  as 
1421.  The  first 
documentary 
evidence  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Jews 
of  Beutliendates 
from  the  year 
1612.  In  1617 
there  was  one 
Jew  there, 

Mauth  Arenda- 
tor  by  name ; 
and  in  1639  two 
more  Jews  were 
admitted  to 
residence.  In  1640  a  Jew  named  Kretscham  re¬ 
ceived  from  Count  Gabriel  Hentzel  the  privilege  of 
establishing  an  inn,  and  in  1653  another  received  the 
right  to  sell  liquor.  In  1656  a  court  Jew  resided 
here;  and  in  the  following  year  an  investigation  as 
to  the  number  of  Jews  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  taxes.  The  responsa  of  Menaliem 
Krochmal  in  1657  mention  the  rabbinate  of  Beuthen. 
The  Jews  were  often  ill-treated  and  sought  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  count,  who,  in  1688,  wrote  in  their 
behalf  to  the  city  authorities. 

In  1715  there  were  only  four  families  in  Beuthen ; 
in  1732  the  Jews  received  a  plot  for  a  cemetery,  the 
oldest  tombstone  still  in  existence  dating  from  the 


year  1743.  The  number  of  families  had  in  1782 
increased  to  twenty-three;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
first  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  house  of  the 
Boehm  family.  These  were  followed  by  the  first 
synagogue  in  1809;  the  second  being  inaugurated 
in  1869,  when  also  the  first  reader  and  shohet  were 
appointed. 

In  1808  a  Jew  had  been  elected  member  of  the 
common  council.  The  community,  which  in  1811 
consisted  of  255  persons,  had  increased  in  1855 
to  1,110,  in  1885  to  2,290,  and  in  1901  to  3,026 
persons. 

The  first  rabbi,  Moses  Israel  Freund,  officiated 
from  1790  to  1813 ;  the  second,  Mendel  Cohen,  until 
1829;  the  third,  Israel  Deutsch,  author  of  several 
writings,  until  1853;  the  fourth,  Jacob  Ezekiel 
Levy,  until  1864;  while  the  fifth,  Ferdinand  Rosen¬ 
thal,  served  from  1867  to  1887,  being  succeeded  in 
1889  by  M.  Kopfstein. 

Bibliography  :  Kopfstein,  Gesch.  der  Synagngen-Gemeinde 

in  Beuthen ,  Beuthen,  1891;  Salfeld,  MaHyrologium  des 

NUrnbcrger  Jlcrnorhuches,  p.  282;  Brann,  Gesch.  derJuden 

in  Sclilcsien ,  i.  27. 
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BEVIS  MAKES  GAZETTE.  See  Periodic¬ 
als. 

BEVIS  MAKES  SYNAGOGUE  (known  offi- 
I  daily  as  the  Synagogue  Saar  ha-Samayim) ; 

The  oldest  Jew¬ 
ish  house  of 
worship  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  established 
by  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  Jews  in  1698, 
when  Rabbi  Da¬ 
vid  Nieto  took 
spiritual  charge 
of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  At  that 
time  the  wor¬ 
shipers  met  in  a 
small  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Cree 
Church  lane; 
but  the  consid¬ 
erable  influx  of 
Jews  made  it 
necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  other  and 
conunod ions 
quarters.  Ac¬ 
cor  d  i  n  g  1  y  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consistiug  of  Antonio 
Gomes  Serra,  Menasseli  Mendes,  Alfonso  Rodrigues, 
Manuel  Nunez  Miranda,  Andrea  Lopez,  and  Ponta- 
leao  Rodriguez.  It  investigated  matters  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1699,  signed  a  contract  with 
Joseph  Avis,  a  Quaker,  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  cost  £2,750  (813,335).  On  June  24  of 
the  same  year,  the  committee  leased  from  Lady  Ann 
Pointz  (alias  Littleton)  and  Sir  Thomas  Pointz  (alias 
Littleton)  a  tract  of  land  at  Plough  Yard,  in  Be  vis 
Marks,  for  sixty-one  years,  with  the  option  of  re¬ 
newal  for  another  thirty-eight  ymars,  at  £120  a  year. 

Avis  began  building  at  once,  incorporating  in  the 
roof  a  beam  from  a  royal  ship  presented  by  Queen 


Interior  of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  London. 

(After  a  photograph.) 
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Anne  herself.  The  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1702,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738,  and  re¬ 
paired  in  1749,  is  to-day  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  In 
the  interior  decorations  and  arrangement  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  great  Amsterdam  synagogue  of  1677 
is  apparent.  In  1747  Benjamin  Mendes  da  Costa 
bought  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  the  build¬ 
ing  "stood,  and  presented  it  to  the  congregation, 
vesting  the  deeds  in  the  names  of  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Gabriel  Lopez  de  Britto,  David  Aboab 
Ozorio,  Moses  Gomes  Semi,  David  Franco,  Joseph 
Jessurun  Rodriguez,  and  Moses  Mendes  da  Costa. 

The  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  religious  center  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
world,  and  served  as  a  clearing-house  for  congrega¬ 
tional  and  individual  troubles  all  the  world  over; 
eJJ the  appeal  of  the  Jamaican  Jews  for  a  reduction 
in  taxation  (1736);  the  internecine  quarrel  among 
the  Barbados  Jews  (1753);  and  the  aiding  of  seven- 
year-old  Moses  de  Paz,  who  escaped  from  Gibraltar 
in  1777  to  avoid  an  enforced  conversion. 

The  synagogue  formed  the  center  of  the  Sephardic 
community  of  London  till  the  foundation  of  the 
Bryanstone  Street  Synagogue,  in  1866,  after  which 
the  attendance  at  the  functions  declined  so  much 
that  in  1886  the  “yehidim”  contemplated  selling  the 
ground  and  the  building ;  but  a  Bevis  Marks  Anti- 
Demolition  League  was  founded,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  H.  Guedalla  and  A.  H.  Newman,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  demolition  was  given  up.  The  synagogue  held 
its  bicentenary  celebration  with  great  pomp  in  1901. 


Bibliography  :  Piceiotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-J ewish  History ; 
A.  H.  Newman,  A  Chapter  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,  1©86; 
Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Judaica,  No.  <80,  p. 
116  ;  No.  1333,  p.  loo ;  Jew.  Chrnn.  May  31  and  June  7,  1901 ; 
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BEZAH  (“Egg”):  Name  of  a  Talmudic  treatise 
of  Seder  Mo‘ed,  the  second  of  the  six  “sedarim”  or 
orders  of  the  Talmud.  Its  place  in  the  Seder  is  not 
fixed.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  occupies  the 
fourth  place  and  follows  immediately  after  Pesa- 
liim.  This  arrangement  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  the  law  concerning  the  holy  days 
is  directly  connected  with  the  description  of  Pass- 
over  (Ex.  xii.  16). 

In  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  Yerushalmi  another 
method  is  followed,  and  the  treatise  occupies  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  place  respectively.  The 
name  “  Bezah  ”  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the 
treatise  begins  with  this  word;  a  solitary  instance 
among  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  it  has  a  parallel 
in  the  name  44  Ey kali  ”  for  Lamentations,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  names  of  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  the  names  of  the  chapters  of  each  treatise  of 
the  Talmud.  Instead  of  “  Bezah  ”  the  treatise  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  44  Yom-Tob  ”  (Holy  Day),  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  contents.  The  general 
Frequently  rule  laid  down  in  the  Bible  in  the 
Called  words  44  No  servile  work  shall  be  done 
4  4  Yom-  in  them,  save  that  which  every  man 

Tob.”  must  eat,  that  alone  may  be  done  of 

you”  (Ex.  l.c.),  is  assumed  as  clear 
and  known ;  and  this  rule  was  held  to  constitute  the 
difference  between  44 all  servile  work”  (fDtfta 


j-pj’Qj;),  prohibited  on  holy  da}rs,  and  44  all  manner  of 
work  ”  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath.  But 

certain  problems  resulting  from  these  principles  had 
to  be  solved;  and  these  are  discussed  in  the  five 
chapters  of  this  treatise. 

Chapter  i. :  The  main  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the 
law  of  44 mukzeh,”  “a  thing  laid  aside  ”  so  as  not  to 
be  used  for  the  present.  The  opposite  of  mukzeh  is 
“  mukan,”  44  a  thing  kept  ready  ”  for  use.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  based  on  the  divine  command  (Ex.  xvi. 
5),  44  And  they  shall  keep  ready  pram]  wliat  they 
bring  in”— in  reference  to  the  manna,  which  had  to 
be  kept  ready  for  the  Sabbath  from  the  sixth  day. 
Traditional  interpretation  generalized  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  commandment  as  follows :  A  thing 
which  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  or 
holy  day  was  not  intended  for  use  on  these  days  is 
mukzeh,  and  must  not  be  used  or  handled  on  these 
days.  There  are  various  degrees  of  mukzeh;  c.g., 
44  mukzeh  mehamat  issur  ” — mukzeh  on  account  of 
some  forbidden  act  which  its  use  would  necessitate; 
44  nolad  ”  (born),  that  which  has  not  existed  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath  or  holy  day,  and  is  therefore 
mukzeh.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  schools  of  Sliammai  and  Hillel  as  to  the  force  of 
the  above  law  of  mukzeh.  The  preparation  of  food 
permitted  on  holy  days  sometimes  necessitates  the 
carrying  of  things  out  of  the  house,  or  fetching  of 
things  from  outside  into  the  house— an  act  forbidden 
on  the  Sabbath,  under  the  title  of  “liozaah”  (taking 
out)  (Mishnah  Shab.  vii.  2),  as  “taking  out,”  one  of 
the  thirty-nine  kinds  of  work  included  in  the  precept 
44  Thou  sluilt  do  no  manner  of  work.  ”  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  prohibition  to  holy  days  forms  a  point  of 
difference  between  the  aforenamed  schools. 

Chapter  ii. :  The  permission  to  prepare  food  on 
holy  days  is  restricted  to  food  required  for  those 
days ;  but  if  a  holy  day  is  closely  followed  by  the 
Sabbath,  the  food  for  the  Sabbath  may  be  prepared 
on  that  holy  day,  provided  such  preparation  has 
commenced  on  the  eve  of  the  festival.  This  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
eve  of  a  holy  day  is  called  44<erub  tabshilin,”  “the 
link  that  unites  tiie  cooking  ”  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
eve  of  the  holy  day  with  that  done  on  the  holy  day, 
and  causes  the  latter  to  be  permitted.  The  next 
point  discussed  in  the  chapter  is  the  question 
whether  things  other  than  the  preparing  of  food,  if 
required  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  or  for  the 
well-being  of  man — such  as  slaying  certain  sacrificial 
animals,  or  warming  water  for  a  foot-bath — may  be 
done  on  a  holy  day. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv. :  The  permission  to  prepare  on  a 
holy  day  the  food  wanted  for  the  day  does  not  in¬ 
clude  hunting,  fishing,  or  the  purchase  or  fitting  of 
implements  required  for  the  preparation  of  food  (e.g., 
whetting  the  slaughtering-knife,  burning  charcoal, 
etc.). 

Chapter  v. :  On  certain  acts  which  are  prohibited, 
not  as  “servile  work,”  but  as  a  preventive  (“geze- 
rali”)  against  breaking  any  of  the  divine  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  holy  day.  Such  prohibitions  are  termed 
“shebut”  (abstention  from  doing),  commanded  by 
the  Talmudic  sages. 

The  Tosefta  calls  the  treatise  “Yom-Tob,”  and 
has  four  chapters,  contracting  chapters  ii.  and  iii. 
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into  one.  The  treatise  occupies  the  place  between 
Sukkah  and  Rosh  ha-Slianah,  as  in  the  Mishnah.  The 
Gemara,  both  Palestinian  and  Babylonian,  discusses 
the  laws  contained  in  the  Mishnah  with  but  a  few 
short  digressions,  such  as  those  in  Bab.  4b ;  remarks 
on  Yom-Tob  Sheni,  or  the  second  days  of  festivals; 
(#>.  15b)  Rabbi  Eliezer’s  censure  on  tho.se  who  left 
before  his  lecture  was  concluded;  (16a)  how  Sham- 
mai  and  Hillel,  each  in  his  own  way,  showed  their 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  food; 
(25b)  on  good  manners  in  taking  food ;  and  others. 

Of  special  commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Bezah 
the  following  two  are  noteworthy:  “ Shittak  Me- 
kubbezet,”  by  Rabbi  Bezalel  Ashkenazi,  and  the 
commentary  of  Rabbi  Menahem  Mei'ri. 

Bibliography  :  Z.  Frankel,  Hodogeticci  in  Mishnam ,  Leipsic, 
1867  ;  Wallerstein,  Letter  of  Rabbenn  Sherira,  Krotoschin, 
1861;  Hiddiishe  ha-Rab  ha-Meiri  on  Bezah ,  Berlin,  1858; 
Ashkenazi,  Shittah  Mekubbezct,  special  ed.  on  Bezah ,  Buda¬ 
pest,  1820;  Maiinonides,’  Mislineh  Torah ,  iii.;  Zcmanim, 
Hilhot  Yom-Tob ;  Shullian  1 AruK  Orah  Hay}/im,49o-o27. 
j.  SR.  ‘  M.  F. 


BEZAI:  A  family,  324  of  whose  members  re¬ 
turned  with  Zerubbabei  (Ezra  ii.  17,  and  the  par¬ 
allel  account,  Neli.  vii.  23).  The  name  also  occurs 
in  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah,  and  may  there  be  identified  with  the 
leader  of  the  clan  (Nell.  x.  19);  who  in  I  Esd. 
v.  16  is  called  Bassai.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  name  “  Besai  ”  occurs  on  a  clay  tablet  found  at 
Nippur  (Ililprecht,  “Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly 

Statement,”  Jan.,  1898,  p.  55). 
j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BEZALEL  (A.  V.,  Bezaleel).— Biblical  Data: 
In  Ex.  xxxi.  1-6,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Elsewhere  in  the  Bible  the  name  occurs 
only  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  Book  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  but  according  to  cuneiform  inscriptions  a  vari¬ 
ant  form  of  the  same,  “Zil-Btfi,”  was  borne  by  a 
king  of  Gaza  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Heze- 
kiali  and  Manasseli,  Apparently  it  means  “in  the 
shadow  [protection]  of  El.”  Bezalel  is  described 
in  the  genealogical  lists  as  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  18,  19,  20, 
50).  He  was  said  to  be  highly  gifted  as  a  work¬ 
man,  showing  great  skill  and  originality  in  engra¬ 
ving  precious  metals  and  stones  and  in  wood-carving. 
I-Ie  was  also  a  master- workman,  having  many  ap¬ 
prentices  under  him  whom  he  instructed  in  the  arts 
(Ex.  xxxv.  30-35).  According  to  the  narrative  in 
Exodus,  he  was  definitely  called  and  endowed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  construction  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  its  sa¬ 
cred  furniture,  and  also  to  prepare  the  priests’  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  oil  and  incense  required  for  the  service. 

j.  jr.  C.  F.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  rabbinical 

tradition  relates  that  when  God  determined  to  ap¬ 
point  Bezalel  architect  of  the  desert  Tabernacle, 
He  asked  Moses  whether  the  choice  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and  received  the  reply:  “Lord,  if  he  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Thee,  surely  he  must  be  so  to  me !  ”  At 
God’s  command,  however,  the  choice  was  referred 
to  the  people  for  approval  and  was  indorsed  by 
them.  Moses  thereupon  commanded  Bezalel  to  set 
about  making  the  Tabernacle,  the  holy  Ark,  and 
the  sacred  utensils.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Moses  mentioned  these  in  somewhat  inverted  order, 
putting  the  Tabernacle  last  (compare  Ex.  xxv.  10, 


xxvi.  1  et  seq .,  with  Ex.  xxxi.  1-10).  Bezalel  sagely 
suggested  to  him  that  men  usually  build  the  house 
first  and  afterward  provide  the  furnishings;  but 
that,  inasmuch  as  Moses  had  ordered  the  Tabernacle 
to  be  built  last,  there  was  probably  some  mistake  and 
God’s  command  must  have  run  differently.  Moses 
was  so  pleased  with  this  acuteness  that  he  com¬ 
plimented  Bezalel  by  saying  that,  true  to  his  name, 
he  must  have  dwelt  “  in  the  very  shadow  of  God  ” 
(Hebr.,  “bezel  El”).  Compare  also  Philo,  “Leg. 
Alleg.  ”  iii.  31. 

Bezalel  possessed  such  great  wisdom  that  he  could 
combine  those  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  which 
heaven  and  earth  were  created ;  this  being  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statement  (Ex.  xxxi.  3):  “I  have  filled 
him  .  .  .  with  wisdom  and  knowledge,”  which  were 
the  implements  b}7-  means  of  which  God  created  the 
world,  as  stated  in  Prov.  iii.  19,  20  (Ber.  55a).  By 
virtue  of  his  profound  wisdom,  Bezalel  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  sanctuary  which  seemed  a  fit  abiding - 
place  for  God,  who  is  so  exalted  in  time  and  space 
(Ex.  R.  xxxiv.  1;  Num.  R.  xii.  3;  Midi’.  Teh.  xci.). 
The  candlestick  of  the  sanctuary  was  of  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  nature  that  Moses  could  not  comprehend  it, 
although  God  twice  showed  him  a  heavenly  model ; 
but  when  he  described  it  to  Bezalel,  the  latter  un¬ 
derstood  immediately,  and  made  it  at  once ;  where¬ 
upon  Moses  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  quick 
wisdom  of  Bezalel,  saying  again  that  he  must  have 
.  been  “in  the  shadow  of  God”  (Hebr.,  “bezel  El”) 
when  the  heavenly  models  were  shown  him  (Num.  R. 
xv.  10 ;  compare  Ex.  R.  1.  2;  Ber.  l.c.).  Bezalel  is  said 
to  have  been  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
accomplished  his  great  work  (Sanh.  69b) ;  he  owed 
his  wisdom  to  the  merits  of  pious  parents ;  his  grand¬ 
father  being  Hur  and  his  grandmother  Miriam,  he 
was  thus  a  grand-nephew  of  Moses  (Ex.  R.  xlviii.  3, 
4).  Compare  Ark  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 

L.  G. 

BEZALEL;  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  is  known  in  Midrashic  literature  only  as  the 
;  author  of  haggadistic  sentences.  Two  of  these  have 
been  handed  down  by  Bereckiak,  the  well-known 
haggadist  and  transmitter  of  haggadistic  traditions. 
In  Pesik.  xxi.  145b  (where  the  name  is  corrupted, 
but  easily  recognizable)  Bezalel  interprets  the  pecul¬ 
iar  form  “  keliahallonot  ”  (ni^nna)  (Ezek.  xi.  25)  by 
saying,  “  The  windows  of  the  Temple  were  ‘  kehot 5 
[dull]  (rttro) ;  they  were  opaque,  narrow  within,  and 
widening  toward  the  exterior,  in  order  to  send  light 
forth  to  the  world.”  The  second  saying  reported 
by  Bereckiak  in  the  name  of  Bezalel  is  a  simile  re¬ 
ferring  to  Ex.  xxv.  40  (Cant.  R.  iii.  11 ;  in  Pesik.  i. 
4b,  and  in  other  parallel  passages  the  name  is  mis¬ 
written  or  has  dropped  out).  A  third  sentence  con¬ 
tains  an  allegoric  explanation  of  Hosea  ii.  7  [A.  V.  5].- 
:  “Her  4  mother  ’  is  the  Torah,  which,  like  a  harlot,  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  contempt  among  the  ignorant, 
when  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  study  make  the 
Law  contemptible  by  their  conduct.”  Bezalel  gave 
this  explanation  in  answer  to  a  question  which  the 
above-mentioned  Berechiah  asked  him  (Ruth  R.  i.  1 
[parashali  1],  where  the  name  of  Berechiah  has  been 
omitted  by  mistake). 

Bibliography  :  Bacner,  Ag.  Pah  Amor.  iii.  666. 

J.  SR.  W.  B. 
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BEZALEL  B.  JOSEPH  (YOSEL) :  Russian 
Talmudist  and  rabbi  at  Orlo,  government  of  Grodno, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  responsa,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1807  at  Byelostok. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Q$ar  lm-Sefanm ,  p.555;  zedner, 
Cot.  Hebr.  Boohs  British  Museum,  p.  95. 
l.  g.  I.  Beil 

BEZALEL  B.  JUDAH  HA-LEVI  OF  ZOL- 
KIEV  :  Polish  Talmudist  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  commentary  to  the 
sayings  of  the  fathers  (Frankfort-on- the- Oder,  17S1), 
entitled  “  Bezalel.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs  British  Museum, 
p.  95 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  88. 

L.  G.  *  I.  Beb. 

BEZALEL  B.  MOSES  HA-KOHEN :  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  at  Wilna,  Russia,  Jan.  14,  1820,  where 
lie  died  April  13,  1878.  He  was  a  competent  Tal¬ 
mudist  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  felt  himself  qual¬ 
ified  to  criticize  the  “Mislikenot  Ya‘akob  ”  of  Jacob 
b.  Aaron  of  Karlin,  one  of  the  chief  Talmudists  of 
the  time,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  In  1840 
Bezalel  became  ecclesiastical  assistant  in  Wilna, 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  Although  the 
title  was  a  subordinate  one,  Bezalel  was  in  reality — 
at  least  from  1860  to  1878 — the  spiritual  head  of  the 
large  community  at  Wilna.  Moreover,  he  not  only 
cared  for  this  community,  but  answered  religious 
questions  directed  to  him  from  far  and  near.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  of  Bezalel’s  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions,  which  were  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  in 
their  bearing,  are  to  be  found  in  the  responsa  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time.  Equally  numerous  were  Bezalel’s 
contributions  to  the  works  of  others,  especially  those 
printed  in  Wilna,  His  independent  work,  longer 
than  the  others,  is  “  Reshit  Bikkurim  ”  (Firstlings), 
Wilna,  1869,  responsa  and  treatises  on  Talmudic 
topics.  The  Romm  edition  of  the  Talmud  contains 
marginal  glosses  on  many  of  Bezalel’s  treatises. 

Bezalel  differed  from  his  more  narrow-minded  col¬ 
leagues  in  showing  an  inclination  for  secular  sciences. 
He  had,  also,  a  fine  historical  and  critical  feeling  for 
rabbinical  literature,  and  some  of  his  historical  and 
critical  notes  possess  considerable  value.  His  wide 
reading  in  modern  Talmudic  literature  is  remarkable, 
even  if  conditions  in  Russia  be  taken  into  account, 
religious  study  there  being  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  Talmud.  Bezalel’s  extraordinary  modesty 
and  active  goodness  are  still  frequently  praised. 
Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrad,  p.  190. 

L.  G. 

BEZALEL  BEN  SOLOMON  OF  KOBRIN  : 

Preacher  at  Slutzk,  government  of  Minsk,  Russia ; 
later  at  Boskowitz,  Moravia;  died  before  1659.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  (1)  “  ‘Amu- 
deah  Shib‘ali  ”  (Her  Columns  Are  Seven),  containing 
homilies  on  the  Bible;  divided  into  seven  parts,  each 
of  which  bears  the  title  of  a  Biblical  expression  con¬ 
nected  with  the  name  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  Aaron.  David,  or  Solomon  (Lublin,  1666). 
This  work  was  published  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  of  the  Four  Lands  and  of  the  Lithuanian 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  held  at  Lublin  in  1666.  (2) 

“  Korban  Shabbat  ”  (Sacrifice  of  Sabbath),  on  some 
ritual  laws  and  religious  customs  concerning  Sab¬ 


bath  ;  divided  into  thirty -nine  chapters  (Dyhernfurth, 
1691).  (3)  “  Pelali  ha  Riminon  ”  (The  Piece  of  the 
Pomegranate),  containing  twenty  explanations  of 
the  forty-nine  which  had  been  written  by  Bezalel  on 
a  difficult  Midrashic  passage  (Amsterdam,  1659).  (4) 
“Habazelet  lia-Sharon”  (Rose  of  Sharon),  com¬ 
mentary  on  Psalm  cxix.,  mentioned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  work.  (5)  “  Zayit  Ra'anan  ” 
(Green  Olive-Tree),  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch.  (6) 
“  ‘Emek  lia-Baka  ”  (Vale  of  Tears),  commentary  on 
Lamentations.  The  last  two  works  are  still  extant 
in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim ,  i.  19,  ii.  118 ;  Fuenn, 

Kcncsct  Yisracl,  p.  191;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayijim,  No.  1518; 

Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  799;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr. 

Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  95  ;  S.  Bubnov,  in  Voshhod,  1896,  vii.  2. 

H.  R.  I-  Bn. 

BEZEK:  1.  The  scene  of  battle  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  and  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  (Judges i.  4-6).  2.  Place  where  Saul  col¬ 

lected  his  forces  for  the  fight  against  the  Ammonites 
(I  Sam.  xi.  8).  Identified  with  the  modern  Khirbet 
Ibzig,  14  miles  southwest  of  Beisan  (Moore,  com¬ 
mentary  to  Judges  i.  5). 

j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BEZER:  A  city  of  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
Reuben  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8).  It  was  also 
one  of  the  cities  allotted  the  Levites  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xxi.  36,  Septuagint;  I  Cliron.  vi.  63 
[A.  V.  78]).  In  the  Alesha  inscription  it  is  a  Moabite 
city,  probably  the  same  as  the  Bozrali  of  Moab  men¬ 
tioned  in  Jer.  xlviii.  24.  Bezer  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  any  of  the  cities  whose  ruins  are 
found  in  the  plateau  of  Moab.  It  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Boson  or  Bosora. 

j.  jr.  F.  Bu. 

BEZETHA :  According  to  Josephus,  the  name 
of  a  hill  north  of  the  Temple-mound,  and  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  valley.  After  the  erection  of 
the  third  wall  it  became  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  15,  §  5;  ii.  19,  §  4;  v.  4, 
§  2;  v.  5,  §  8)  gives  the  meaning  of  the  name 
as  “New  City,”  according  to  which  “Bezetha”  is  a 
strange  transcription  of  Kmn  JTQ-  A  more  correct 
rendering  is  “house  of  olives”  (NJYf  JV3)  It  is  not 
certain  whether  this  place  is  identical  with  “  Bezetli” 
in  IMacc.  vii.  19,  where  Bacchides  pitched  his  tents 
after  leaving  Jerusalem.  In  “Ant.”  xii.  10,  §  2  it  is 
called  Bt/GLydio  (variant  reading,  B ?fflyda>),  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  village. 

j.jr.  F.  Bu. 

BEZIERS  (formerly  Bediers,  Beders,  Besers, 
and  Bezares;  Hebr.,  Knm,  fcjnYa 

Bnm,  fc^ra,  BHm):  Town  of 
France  in  the  department  of  Herault.  The  date  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Beziers  is  lost  in  antiq¬ 
uity.  Two  letters  of  Sidonius  Apolonarius  and  the 
canons  of  the  council  held  at  Agde  in  506  establish 
the  existence  at  that  time  of  numerous  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Jewish  communities  in  the  province  of  Langue¬ 
doc  (Vaissete,  i.  243;  Sidonius  Apolo- 

Earliest  narius,  iii. ,  epistle  4 ;  i v. ,  epistle  5).  The 

Mention.  Jews  of  Beziers  did  not  escape  the  fate 
of  the  other  Jewish  communities  in 
this  province,  which  had  to  endure  the  most  violent 
persecutions  during  the  reign  of  the  Visigoths.  After 
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the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel  in  732, 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Beziers,  as  that  of  those 
of  other  towns,  became  more  favorable;  and  this 
state  lasted  during  the  reign  of  the  Carlovingians. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Jews  of  Beziers  were 
affected  by  the  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  west¬ 
ern  France. 

But  the  Jews  of  Beziers  were  fortunate  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  other  towns.  The  viscounts 
cherished  the  most  kindly  feelings  for  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  being  Albi- 
genses,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Albigenses.  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.  Even  the 
restrictions  gradually  disappeared  and 
were  transformed  into  taxes  imposed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  princes  or  of  the  bishops,  which  they 
had  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  poll-tax  common  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  Thus,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  viscount  Raymond  Trencaval,  the  bishop  Guil¬ 
laume  abolished,  in  1160,  the  custom  of  throwing 
stones  at  the  Jews  during  Holy  Week,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  a  yearly  pa}rment  of  two  hundred  melgorian 
sous  and  a  yearly  tax  of  four  livres  of  the  same  coin¬ 
age.  The  good-will  of  the  viscounts  of  Beziers  dis¬ 
played  itself  far  beyond  mere  toleration;  they  even 
entrusted  the  Jews  with  important  public  offices. 
The  Jews,  on  their  side,  were  attached  by  bonds  of 
gratitude  to  the  viscounts  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  plot  which,  in  1167,  brought  about  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Raymond  Trencaval.  They  -were  there¬ 
fore  excluded  from  the  massacre  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  that  Roger  II.,  with  the  help  of  his  Aragonian 
allies,  perpetrated  in  order  to  avenge  this  crime. 

Roger  II.  gave  tlie  Jews  numerous  tokens  of 
his  confidence  and  favor.  He  took  the  notables 
among  them  under  his  personal  protection.  Thus  in 
1172  he  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  Talmudist  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  David  (RABaD),  and,  having  taken  him 
from  the  prison  into  which  the  lord  of  Posquieres 
had  thrown  him,  granted  him  shelter  in  Carcas¬ 
sonne.  The  functions  of  bailiff,  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  "were  often  entrusted  to  Jews.  A  Jew  called 
Nathan  figures  with  the  title  of  bailiff  as  a  witness 
to  a  deed  of  Roger  II.  Raymond  Roger,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Roger  II.,  followed  the  example  given  by 
his  father  and  assigned  for  his  Jewish  bailiffs  a  dis-  ! 
languished  rank  among  the  barons  of  his  court.  A 
Jew  of  Beziers,  called  Samuel,  figures,  together  with 
the  barons,  on  a  deed  by  which  Raymond  Roger 
granted  the  bishop  many  rights. 

The  prospects  of  the  Jews  of  Beziers  darkened  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  bloody  crusade  that 
the  pope  undertook  against  the  Albi- 
In  the  genses,  the  Jews  had  their  share  of 
Thirteenth  suffering.  The  ambitious  Count  Simon 
Century,  de  Montfort  marched  against  Ray¬ 
mond  Roger,  who  was  doubly  hated 
by  the  pope  for  his  secret  friendship  with  the  Albi- 
gensesand  his  protection  of  the  Jews.  On  July  22, 
1209,  Beziers  was  stormed  aud  the  inhabitants  mas¬ 
sacred.  Two  hundred  Jews  lost  their  lives  in  this 
massacre,  and  a  large  number  were  driven  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  over  Ray¬ 
mond  Roger,  the  Church  acquired  a  supremacy  which 
it  often  used  to  molest  the  Jews.  The  council  of 
Avignon  (1209)  and  the  Lateran  council  (1215)  had 


prescribed  various  restrictions  upon  the  Jews;  and 
the  council  held  at  Beziers  in  1246  prohibited  them 
from  practising  medicine.  But  these  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  were  not  always  carried  out,  and  the  Jews  of 
Beziers  could  evade  them  more  easily  than  those  of 
other  towns,  since  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Beziers 
were  more  accustomed  to  tolerance;  but  as  that  eva¬ 
sion  required  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices,  this  for¬ 
merly  flourishing  community  became  gradually  im¬ 
poverished,  and  Philip  le  Bel  in  banishing  them, 
Sept.,  1866,  in  order  to  get  hold  of  their  property, 
must  have  been  disappointed. 

Beziers  was  a  focus  of  Jewish  learning.  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Ezra  visited  it,  and  about  1155  wrote  there 
his  work,  “Sefer  ha-Shem”  (Book  of 
Jewish  the  Name),  in  which  he  mentions  the 
Scholars,  names  of  the  scholars  Abraham  ben 
Hayyim  and  Isaac  ben  Judah,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  gives  the  title  “Prince.”  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Beziers  in  1165,  praises 
the  scholars  Solomon  Halafta  and  Joseph  Nathan. 
The  Talmudist  Mesliullam  ben  Moses,  the  author  of 
“  Sefer  ha-Hashlamali”  (Book  of  Completeness),  lived 
in  Beziers  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  a  responsum  drawn  up  at  Beziers,  Solomon  ben 
Asher  and  Joseph  ben  Gerton  are  mentioned  as  col¬ 
leagues  of  Mesliullam.  Solomon  ben  Joseph  ibn 
Ayub  settled  at  Beziers  at  the  request  of  several 
notables  of  the  town,  and  translated  from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew  many  philosophical  works.  The  caba- 
list  Jacob  Colien  of  Segovia  stayed  at  Beziers  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Poetry  was  repre¬ 
sented  therein  the  persons  of  Abraham  ben  Bedeksi, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  town,  his  son  J edaiah, 
Don  Astruc  Eleazar  Azobi,  and  Mesliullam  Azobi. 

Bibliography:  Vaissete,  Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc ,  i.  274, 
350,  360,  522 ;  ii.  151,  41S ;  Hi.  119,  Paris,  1730-1745 ;  Saige,  Les 
Juifs  du  Languedoc ,  pp.  77  et  seq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcr 
Juden,  vi.  175,  201,  vii.  9,  37,  48;  Ibn  Verga,  Shekel  Ychu- 
dah ,  ed.  Hanover,  p.  112 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  96-105. 

G.  I.  Br. 

BHORUPKAR,  SAMUEL  BAPUJI :  Beni- 
Israel  soldier;  born  near  Bombay,  India,  about  1790. 
He  entered  the  Fourth  Bombay  Regiment  on  Feb. 
2,  1811.  In  1813  he  served  with  the  Poona  Brigade 
under  Colonel  Cooke,  and  in  1814  was  engaged  in 
Katyawar  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Runn  against  the 
Waghurs;  in  1815  in  Guzerat,  at  Bhuj,  in  Katyawar 
and  Ookamundul ;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
forts  of  Anjor,  Kunkote,  Dhingkee,  and  Joonkee;  in 
1816  was  at  Jainnuggur  and  Dwarka,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Deesa,  Palampur,  Veerumpur,  and  Kur- 
runjah;  in  1817-18  served  in  the  whole  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Malwa  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  and  in  1819  was 
at  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Newtee  and  Raree  in 
the  southern  Konkan.  From  1821  to  1827  he  was 
employed  on  various  field  services  in  Guzerat,  at  the 
taking  of  the  fort  Limbuj,  and  at  Dongerpur,  and 
subsequently  in  the  southern  Konkan  on  several 
occasions. 

Bhorupkar  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  jemi- 
dar  Jan.  9,  1828,  and  to  that  of  subedar  on  Dec.  28, 
1833;  was  appointed  subedar-major  on  Jan.  1,  1S39; 
was  admitted  to  the  Second-Class  Order  of  British 
India,  with  the  title  of  bahadur,  on  March  24,  1841 ; 
and  retired  from  service  Feb.  8,  1847. 
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BIACH,  ALOIS  :  Austrian  physician  and  med¬ 
ical  writer;  born  inLettowitz,  Moravia,  Austria,  May 
1,  1S49.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Bril nn  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  After  grad¬ 
uating  asM.D.  in  1873,  he  established  himself  in 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health.  In  1883  he  became  privat-docent 
of  medicine  (Innere  Medici t «)  at  the  university  m 
that  city.  Biach  has  occupied  the  position  of  secre- 
tarv  to  the  society  of  physicians  of  Lower  Austria. 

In  addition  to  iiis  work  on  “  Die  Neueren  Antipy- 
retica  ”  Vienna,  1889.  he  is  the  author  of  many  es¬ 
says,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
“Ueber  Aneuiysmen  an  den  Herzklappen,”  in 
“  Jahrbucher  der  Gesellsclmft  der  Aerzte  in  Wien,” 
1878;  “  Ueber  Jaborandi  und  Seine  Alkaloide/  m 
« Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  der  Aerzte  in  Niedei- 
osterreich.”  1879;  “Versuche  fiber  die  Physiolo- 
gisclie  Wirkung  des  Chinolins,”  in  Virchow’s  “  Ar- 
chiv  fur  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologic 
und  fur  Klinischc  Medizin,”  1881 ;  “  Cirrhosis  Hepatis 
mit  Wandstandiger  Thrombose  der  Vena  Portae  und 
Vena  Meseraica  Superior,”  in  “Mittheilungen  des 
Vereins  der  Aerzte  in  Niederosterreich,”  1884;  **Ent- 
wicklung  von  Krebs  des  Magens  auf  der  Basis  eines 
Ruuden  Magengescliwiirs,”  in  “  Wiener  Medizinische 
Presse,”  1890.  F  T  H 

BIAL,  RUDOLF:  Violinist,  conductor,  com¬ 
poser,  and  manager;  bom  at  Habelscliwerdt,  Silesia, 
Aug.  26,  1834;  died  at  New  York  Nov.  13,  1881. 
He  be iran  his  career  as  a  violinist  in  an  orchestra  at 
Breslau,  and  then  made  a  tour  of  Australia  and 
Africa  with  his  brother  Karl,  a  pianist  of  distinction. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  Bial  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  he  successivel}r  became  orchestral  director  at 
Kroll’s  Theater ;  the  Wallner  Theater  (1864),  where 
manv  of  his  operettas,  etc.,  were  given;  of  Kroll’s 
Opera  House,  where,  for  several  years,  the  most 
distinguished  artists  of  Europe  sang  under  his  man¬ 
agement,  Later,  Bial  was  a  concert  agent  in  New 
York. 

Bial  was  a  prolific  composer  of  operettas,  farces, 
orchestral  pieces,  and  dances;  and  several  of  his 
compositions  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 

tori tography :  Baker,  Biographical  Diet .  of  Musicians* 

s  v  •  Adolph  Kohut,  j BerUhmte  Israelitischc  Mdnner  und 

Frauen,^6.  j.  So. 

BIALA.  See  Russia. 

BIALEH,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  NAPH- 
TALI  HERZ*(called  Harif,  “the  keen”):  Rabbi 
and  Talmudist;  born  about  1670  at  Lemberg,  Gali¬ 
cia;  died  Sept.  25,  1748,  at  Halberstadt,  Prussia. 
He  conducted  a  Talmudic  high  school  in  his  native 
city  until  1718,  when  he  received  a  call  as  chief  rabbi 
to  the  rich  community  at  Halberstadt.  His  human¬ 
ity,  gentleness,  and  unselfishness  won  him  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  his  col¬ 
leagues;  and  he  became  known  as  a  Talmudic  au¬ 
thority  throughout  Germany.  Bialeh  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  teaching,  and  when  he  left  Lemberg 
to  go  to  Halberstadt  eighteen  of  his  pupils  went 
with  him.  His  attitude  toward  them  was  that  of  a 
brother;  and  he  possessed  a  certain  tolerance  for 
the  secular  sciences,  the  study  of  which  was  then 


beginning  to  make  headway  among  the  young  Jews 
of  Germany.  Among  his  numerous  pupils  were 
Elhanan  Ashkenazi,  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  Mei’r  Barbi. 

Bialeh  was  restrained  by  modesty  fiom  publishing 
any  works;  but  he  left  several  manuscripts,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  some  private  persons  in 
Halberstadt ;  and  some  of  his  approbations  appeared 
in  the  works  of  his  pupils  and  colleagues.  Both  in 
his  writings  and  orally  he  denounced  the  prevalent 
exaggeration  of  the  pilpulistic  method;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  approbation  to  Jeliiel  Michael  s  Nezer 
ha-Kodesh.”  In  general  lie  seems  to  have  followed 
the  logical  method,  and  to  have  preferred  the  simple 
interpretation  of  the  Talmud  (see  his  responsumin 
Samuel  ben  Elkanali’s  “  Mekom  Shemucl,  No.  5). 

His  sons  were:  Solomon  Dob  Berush,  rabbi  at 
Glogau ;  Naphtali  Herz,  rabbi  at  Dubno;  Abra¬ 
ham,  rabbi  at  Rawitsck;  Samuel,  assistant  rabbi 
at  Halberstadt;  and  Simhah,  rabbi  at  Dessau. 

■Rim  Tom  vphy  ■  Auerbach,  Gesch .  der  Jlidischen  Gemcinde 
llalber^u 51^0.6^6,  Halberstadt,  1860;  Walden,  Siiem 
lia-Gedolim  lic-Hadash ,  P-  37 ;  Eleazar  ha-Konen,  Kmat 
Soferim,  fol.  73,  Lemberg,  1892. 

BIALLOBLOTZKY,  CHRISTIAN  HER¬ 
MANN  FRIEDRICH  :  Jewish  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity ;  born  April  9,  1799,  at  Pattensen,  near  Han¬ 
over;  died  March  28,  1868,  at  Ahlden-on  the-Aller. 
Bialloblotzky  studied  Christian  theology  and  philos¬ 
ophy  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versify .  of  Gottingen  in  1824,  tlie  subject  of  his 
tkesis*being  “  De  Legis  Mosaicce  Abrogatione.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  Christian  theology,  and  pub- 
lisked  the  following  on  Jewish  subjects:  (1)  “The 
Chronicles  of  R.  Joseph  hen  Joshua  Meir,  the  Seph¬ 
ardi  ”  a  translation  of  Joseph  ka-Kolien’s  Dibre 
Havamim,  ”  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1834-36 ;  (2)  “  Ozar 
ha-Shorashim,  Lexicon  Radicum  Hebraicaium,  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  London,  1843;  (3)  “Sefer  ha- 
Shorashim,”  a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  in  He¬ 
brew  and  English,  ib. 

■Rmr  infiRAPHY  •  Winer,  Handbuch  der  Theologischen  Li~ 
B  L  499;  McClintock  and  Strong,  Ciiclopcedia,  XL  Sup- 

nicment  t>  484;  Zedner,  Cut.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p. 

^“dem,P:4^waMHf«tori8cher 

Schriftstcllcrn ,  p.  5o,  note ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  1. 115.  ^ 

BIALYSTOK,  LITHUANIA.  See  Byelos 

r°BIBAGO,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SHEM-TOB 

(Bibaz  and  Bibas-Vivas  are  corruptions  of  the 
name) :  Spanish  religious  philosopher  and  preache  1 , 
born  at  Saragossa ;  resided  in  1446  at  Huesca,  and 
was  still  living  in  1489.  At  the  court  of  John  II.  of 
Aragon,  he  was,  as  he  himself  relates,  engaged  m 
controversy  when  only  a  young  man  with  “a  re¬ 
nowned  Christian  sage  ”  on  the  dogma  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity.  Like  Joseph  ben  Shem-Tob,  his  older  countiy- 
man  he  was  familiar  not  merely  with  the  entiie 
Arabo-Judean  philosophy,  but  also  with  Christian 
theology  as  presented  in  Latin.  He  studied  tie 
latter  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  Jewish  fait 
in  a  scholarly  manner.  Bibago.  was  not  “a  mere 
preacher  who  wrote  philosophical  homilies,  as 
Gratz  says  (“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  viii.  227),  nor  ‘  an 
opponent  of  philosophy,”  as  Renan  represents  him 
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to  be  in  his  “Averroes  et  V AverroYsme  ”  (3ded.,  p. 
198),  but  a  rational  believer  censuring  in  unsparing 
language  those  zealots  that  “cling  only  to  the  shell 
but  reject  the  kernel,  and  pose  as  pious  while  vilify¬ 
ing  a  thinker  such  as  Maimonides.  ” 

The  writings  of  Bibago  include :  (1)  “Derek  Emu  - 
nali  ”  (The  Path  of  Faith),  his  chief  work,  written 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  printed  in  1521  at 
Constantinople.  Like  all  his  writings,  it  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steinschneider,  not  received  the  full  rec¬ 
ognition  it  deserves.  It  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a 
presentation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
His  defense  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  lead- 
Defense  of  ing  man  to  the  highest  knowledge  of 
Judaism.  God  and  to  eternal  happiness.  It  is 
divided  into  three  treatises,  which  are 
subdivided  into  divisions  or  parts  (called  “  gates  ”) 
and  chapters.  The  first  treatise  deals  with:  (gate 
1)  the  doings  of  God ;  (gate  2)  His  knowledge ;  and 
(gate  8)  His  providence.  The  second  treatise  deals 
with:  (gate  1)  the  intellect;  (gate  2)  its  nature 
and  object;  (gate  8)  man’s  highest  object;  (gate  4) 
the  blending  of  faith  and  knowledge — which  topic 
is  but  slightly  touched;  (gate  5)  the  problem  of 
matter  and  sin ;  (gate  6)  the  question  whether  Moses 
sinned;  and  (gate  7)  the  true  faith.  The  third  trea¬ 
tise  deals  with :  (gate  1)  the  fundamentals  of  faith  ; 
(gate  2)  miracles ;  (gate  3)  creation  of  the  world ; 
(gate  4)  ethics;  and  (gate  5)  the  special  articles  of 
faith.  In  the  fifth  part  he  warmly  defends  the  creed 
of  Maimonides  against  his  antagonists ;  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  were  subsequently  literally  reproduced  by 
Abravanel  in  his  “Rosh  Amanali.”  In  this  work,  in 
which  many  Biblical  and  rabbinical  passages  are  ex¬ 
plained,  he  takes  cognizance  of  Christian  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  theology.  He  quotes  Greek  philosophers 
like  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras;  also  Euclid 
and  Ptolemeus,  Galen  and  Themistius,  as  well  as 
Arabic  thinkers  like  Averroes,  Avicenna,  Alfarabi, 
and  Gazzali,  and  even  the  fable-book  “Kalila  we- 
Dimna.”  Of  Christian  writers  he  quotes  Eusebius; 
and  of  Jewish  writers  often  not  only  Maimonides, 
Nalimanides,  and  other  philosophers,  but  also  cab¬ 
alistic  works  like  the  “Baliir,”  the  “Zohar,”  “Sefer 
Yezirah,  ”  and  the  “  Hekalot.  ”  He  indorses  a  saying 
of  a  sage  that  “  Reason  and  Religion  are  the  world’s 
two  luminaries  ” ;  and  he  strongly  opposes  prayers 
“addressed  to  angels  or  to  the  departed,  a  practise 
customary  among  the  Christians.  ” 

Isaac  Arama,  Bibago ’s  contemporary,  used  the 
book  freely.  Joseph  Solomon  del  Medigo,  the  well- 
known  ph3rsician  and  writer,  speaks  with  warm 
praise  of  the  work,  though  he  complains  that  the 
Cabala  had  crept  into  it.  But  the  fact  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that,  as  Steinschneider  says,  “  the 
cabalists  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
made  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  the  Cabala,  and 
this  caused  the  philosophers  on  their  part  to  take 
into  consideration  the  writings  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Cabala  that  had  grown  into  prominence.”  It  is  true 
that  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  in  his  “  ‘En  Ya‘akob  ”  at 
the  close  of  Berakot,  censures  Bibago  for  putting 
constructions  upon  the  Biblical  texts  that  they 
could  not  bear ;  nevertheless  he  praises  “  the  beauty 
of  these  interpretations,  which  insinuate  themselves 
into  our  hearts.  ” 


(2)  “  Ez  Hayyim  ”  (Tree  of  Life)  deals  with  crea¬ 
tion,  and  has  for  its  object  the  refutation  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Aristotle,  Averroes,  and 
others  in  favor  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The 
author  quotes  this  treatise  three  times 
Other  in  the  “  Derek  Einunah  ”  and  gives  a 
Works.  fair  insight  into  it.  (3)  A  homily  on 
.  Gen.  v.  29,  “Zeh  Yenahamenu,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Salonica  in  1522,  treats  also  of  creation  and 
the  Sabbath;  but  is  not,  as  is  stated  by  Michael 
(“  Or  ha-Hayyim  ”),  part  of  “  Ez  Hayyim  ”  (see  Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Monatsschrift,”  1883,  p.  95).  (4)  From 

quotations  in  the  “  Derek  Emunali  ”  it  appears  that 
Bibago  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of  “  Mahazeh 
Shaddai,”  treating  of  the  belief  in  resurrection. 
(5)  A  work  on  sacrifice  as  means  of  communion 
with  God.  (6)  A  refutation  of  the  objections  raised 
by  Nahmanides  against  Maimonides.  (7)  “Ma’amar 
‘al  Ribbui  lia-Zurot,”  a  treatise  on  “  The  Plurality  of 
Forms,  Particularly  in  Man”— Paris  manuscript 
1004,  though  without  his  name.  (8)  Two  philo¬ 
sophical  letters  to  Moses  Arondi.  (9)  A  compen¬ 
dium  of  therapeutics  after  Galen ;  besides  a  number 
of  philosophical  works  in  the  form  of  commentaries 
to  Averroes.  (10)  A  commentary  on  Averroes’  work 
on  logic,  “Demonstration  ”  (nSflft),  written  at  Huesca 
in  1446,  exists  in  manuscript,  Vatican  and  Paris. 
In  this  work  Bibago  defends  Averroes  against  Levi 
ben  Gerson.  (11)  A  commentary  on  Averroes’ 
“Physics,”  referred  to  in  (12)  a  commentary  on 
Averroes’  “  Metaphysics”  —  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script  at  Munich.  In  the  introduction  he  deplores 
the  lack  of  philosophical  research  among  his  core¬ 
ligionists,  who  are  unable  to  defend  their  faith 
against  Christian  scholars  that  study  philosophy  and 
science  in  their  schools ;  and  in  view  of  this  defi¬ 


ciency  he  undertook  the  explanation  of  Aristotelian 
metaphysics,  however  much  opposed 
En-  it  was  to  the  pure  and  sacred  ancestral 
courages  faith.  This  wmrk  shows  familiarity 
Philo-  not  only  with  all  Arabic  philosophers, 
sophical  hut  also  with  Boethius,  with  the  works 
Study.  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam,  known  to 
him  probably  through  the  translation 
of  Elijah  Habillo,  and  with  Nicholas  Bonettus,  a 
Spanish  monk  who  lived  in  1486.  Without  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought,  Bibago  nevertheless  represents, 
sa3rs  Steinschneider,  “  that  class  of  learned  and  pro¬ 
ductive  writers  which  Spanish  Judaism  produced  at 
the  close  of  a  brilliant  epoch.” 
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BIBEL’SCHE  ORIENT,  DER:  A  magazine 
of  which  only  two  numbers  appeared  (Munich, 
1821),  these  being  supposed  to  be  edited  by  Isaac 
Bernays.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  first  announce¬ 
ment,  April  24  (the  second  bears  date  of  Aug.  12, 
1812  [1821]),  was  “  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
books  in  all  their  purity  and  clearness,  but  without 
any  learned  verbosity,  and  to  determine  the  rank 
of  these  fiery  utterances  from  olden  times  as  well- 
defined  expressions  of  the  human  soul,  aside  from 
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their  strongly  marked  peculiarities  and  their  \alue 
as  important  historical  documents.” 

“Der  BibeFsche  Orient,”  whose  style  is  dark, 
mystical,  and  confused  to  a  degree,  carries  mythol¬ 
ogy-  into  tlie  Scriptures:  it  betrays  the  influence  of 
Sclielling's  quaint  pliilosopliy.  Wliile  regarding-  tlie 

Bible  and  the  development  of  the  Jews  from  a 
world-historical  point  of  view,  its  editor  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  religions  can  manifest  them¬ 
selves  only  by  exerting  reformatory  influences. 
Though  looking  with  contempt  upon  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  his  disciples,  the  author  was  eveu  more 
in  favor  of  the  Reform  movement  than  were  the 
latter. 

“Der  BibeFsche  Orient”  attracted  considerable 
attention  upon  its  first  appearance,  but  was  soon 
forgotten. 
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BIBIKOV,  DMITRI  GAVRILOVICH: 

Russian  soldier,  administrator,  and  statesman;  born 
1792;  died  1870.  In  1887  Bibikov  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Kiev,  and  governor-general  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia.  During  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  administration  of  the  southwestern  provinces, 
he  more  than  once  resorted  to  harsh  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Jews  who  were  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  the  Polish  agitation,  for  the  suppression 
of  which  he  was  responsible.  Hence  his  marked 
animosity,  especially  toward  the  Jews  of  Berdy- 
chev,  which  city  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  centers 
of  Polish  revolutionary  intrigues,  and  in  which  a 
secret  branch  of  the  Polish  national  bank  was  es¬ 
tablished.  While  attacking  abuses,  Bibikov  nev¬ 
ertheless  manifested  on  many  occasions  a  spirit  of 
consideration  for  the  educated  Jews.  It  was  due 
to  his  remonstrations  with  the  government  of  Nich¬ 
olas  I.  that  several  severe  restrictive  laws  were  re¬ 
laxed  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  Such  were  the  meas¬ 
ures  allowing  Jewish  residents  of  the  government  of 
Kiev  to  visit  that  city  for  business  purposes;  that 
annulling  the  order  of  the  Jitomir  authorities  which 
prohibited  the  Jewish  blacksmiths  in  Jitomir  from 
following  their  trade;  that  permitting  the  Jews  of 
Starokonstantinov,  Zaslav,  Ostrog,  and  Kovno  to 
obtain  passports  and  gild  certificates  from  the 
local  district  treasuries  instead  of  procuring  them 
from  Novogradvolynsk ;  that  granting  to  Jewish 
merchants  of  the  first  gild  the  right  to  farm  inns 
in  crown  dominions  of  the  western  provinces;  and 
that  permitting  the  Jews  to  elect  from  their  own 
number  city  brokers  and  notaries  public  in  places 
where  the  population  consisted  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians. 

In  1852  Bibikov  was  made  minister  of  the  interior, 
which  post  he  filled  until  1855.  It  seems  that  in 
this  capacity  he  became  more  than  ever  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  anti- Jewish  spirit  of  Nicholas’  regime. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  his  name  is  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  measure  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
living  in  certain  parts  of  Jitomir,  the  restriction 
being  promulgated  in  compliance  with  Bibikov’s 
proposition.  His  brother,  Ilia  Gavrilovich  Bibikov, 
governor-general  of  Wilna,  was  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  and  was  interested  particularly  in 


their  educational  affairs.  The  Hebrew  poet  Abra¬ 
ham  Baer  Lebensohn  composed  a  poem,  “kol 
NeTirim,”  commemorating  his  visit  to  the  Wilna 
Talmud  Torah,  which  was  published  in  his  “  Shire 
Sefat  Iyodesli,”  ii.  85,  Wilna,  1869. 
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BIBLE  CANON :  §  1.  The  Greek  word  imvuv, 
meaning  primarily  a  straight  rod,  and  derivatively 
a  norm  or  law,  was  first  applied  by  the  church 
fathers  (not  earlier  than  360)  to  the  collection  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  primarily  to  those  of  the  so- 
called  Old  Testameut  (Credner,  “Zur  Gesch.  des 
Canons,”  pp.  58-68).  But  although  the  older  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  has  no  such  designation  for  the  Bib¬ 
lical  books,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  was 
ever  included  in  the  rabbinical  vocab- 
Meaning-  ulary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  idea 
and  Scope,  expressed  by  the  designation  “canon¬ 
ical  writings  ”  (ypcujxu  navovimt),  both 
as  including  and  as  excluding  certain  books,  is  of 
Jewish  origin.  The  designation  “  Apocrypha  ”  af¬ 
fords  a  parallel  instance:  the  word  is  Greek;  the 
conception  is  Jewish  (compare  the  words  “Genu- 
zim,  ”  “Genizah”). 

The  idea  of  canonicity  can  only  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  at  a  period  when  the  national  literature  had 
progressed  far  enough  to  possess  a 
Origin  of  large  number  of  works  from  which  a 
Idea.  selection  might,  be  made.  And  the 
need  for  such  selection  was  all  the 
more  urgent,  since  the  Jewish  mind  occupied  itself 
in  producing  exclusively  writings  of  religious  im¬ 
port,  in  which  category,  however,  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  various  historical  and  didactic  works.  Which 
writings  were  included  in  the  recognized  collection, 
and  in  what  manner  such  collection  was  made,  are 
questions  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  canon,  and 
are  discussed  in  this  article  :  the  origin  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  separate  books  come  under  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Biblical  literature. 

§  2.  The  oldest  and  most  frequent  designation  tor 
the  whole  collection  of  Biblical  writings  is  D^DD- 
“Books.”  This  word,  which  in  Dan. 
Des-  ix.  2  means  all  the  sacred  writings, 
ignations.  occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishnah,  as 
well  as  in  traditional  literature,  with¬ 
out  closer  definition.  The  expression  BHpn  nSD 
(“  Holy  Books  ”)  belongs  to  later  authors.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  first  by  tlie  medieval  exegetes;  for  instance. 
Ibn  Ezra,  introduction  to  “Yesod  Morah  ”  and 
“M’ozne  Lashon  ha-Kodesli”;  see  also  Neubauer, 
“Book  of  Tobit,” 43b,  Oxford,  1878;  Griltz,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden,”  3d  ed.,  vii.  384;  Margoliouth,  “Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  MSS.  Brit  Mus.,”  Nos.  181, 
193;  and  elsewhere  infrequently,  but  never  in  Tal¬ 
mud  or  Midrash.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that  the 
ancients  regarded  the  whole  mass  of  the  national 
religious  writings  as  equally  holy.  The  Greek 
translation  of  the  term  is  ra  which  (as  may 
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be  seen  from  the  expressions  ml  ra  ?,ourd  ruv  ftcfi/Juv 
and  ml  roiv  aAXwv  tt arpiuv  pi) SAfcuv)  is  used  by  the 
grandson  of  Siracli  in  the  introduction  to  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (Siracli)  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  canonical  books,  therefore,  needed  no  special 
designation,  since  originally  all  were  lioly.  .A.  new 

term  had  to  be  coined  for  the  new  idea  of  non-lioly 
books.  The  latter  were  accordingly  called  DnSD 
LpJlVn  (“outside”  or  “extraneous  books”);  that  is, 
books  not  included  in  tbe  established  collection 
(Mislmah  Sanli.  x.  1)— a  distinction  analogous  to 
that  afterward  made,  with  reference  to  the  oral  law 
itself,  between  “Mislmah”  and  “Out- 
“  Outside  ”  side-Mislmah”  (njtflDaud  rmvn 

Books.  or  its  Aramaic  equivalent 

“  Baraita  ”).  Possibly  this  designation 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Apocrypha,  which  in 
popular  estimation  ranked  nevertheless  with  relig¬ 
ious  works,  were  not  included  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Temple  aud  synagogues  (for  illustration  of  this  see 
Books,  and  Blau,  “Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige 
Sell  rift,”  i.  et  seq.).  Another  designation,  fcHpD 
("that  which  is  read”),  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  is  founded  upon  the  custom  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people  on  Sabbaths  and 
holidays:  it  is  a  term  frequently  opposed  to 
and  grnD,  which  designate  oral  teaching  (Ned.  iv. 
3;  Kid.  i.,  end;  Ahot  v.,  end).  A  third  designation 
is  £Hpn  ,aro  (“Holy  Scriptures,”  Shab.  xvi.  1;  B. 
B.  i.,  end,  and  elsewhere),  the  Greek  equivalents  of 
which  are  ypaml  ayuu  (Rom.  i.  2)  and  lepa  ypaupara 
(II  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  term  indicates,  not  the  wri¬ 
tings  belonging  to  the  sanctuary,  nor  of  Israel 
(Geiger,  “ Nachgelassene  Scliriften,”  iv.  12),  but 
holy  writings  in  contradistinction  to  profane  works 
(L'Hpil  Unhand  amn  'nrD,  Toscf.,  Yom-Tob,  iv. ; 
ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  207,  12),  perhaps  works  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  interpretation  is  also 
favored  by  the  expression  naoa  ypao?)  deonVEwrrog  (II 
Tim.  iii.  1*6;  compare  Eusebius,  “Ecloga?  Propheti¬ 
cal,”  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  106). 

A  fourth  designation  for  the  entire  Bible  is  rniH 
f  Law”)  (Mek.,  Beshallali,  9;  ed.  Friedmann,  pp. 
34b,  40b;  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  9a,  and  else¬ 
where),  also  found  in  the  New  Testament  under  the 
form  voinoc  (John  x.  34;  II  Esdras  xix. 

“  Torah..”  21).  This  designation  owes  its  origin 
to  the  opinion  that  the  entire  Holy 
Writ  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  are  included  in  the  Torah  (see  be¬ 
low).  It  is  also  possible  that,  since  “  Torah  ”  was 
the  title  of  the  first  and  principal  part  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  writings,  it  was  transferred  to  the  entire  col¬ 
lection. 

The  fifth  designation,  nirD  (literally,  “it  is  writ¬ 
ten  ”),  frequently  found  personified  (as,  for  instance, 
"OK  mrpn,  etc.)  (“the  * Katub ’  saitli”;  compare 
Bacher,“  AcltesteTerminologie  derJ  iidisclien  Sclirift- 
auslegung,”  p.  90),  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  abbrevi- 
ationrand  should  be  supplemented  with  the  name 
of  the  book  in  which  “it  is  written.”  The  Greek 
equivalent  is  y  petty)  \  ^acm  ypatjn/  (II  Tim.  iii.  16),  a 
translation  of  nirDH  which,  strange  to  say,  is 
found  in  the  works  of  Profiat  Duran,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  very  old.  The  sixth  designation  is  dtadrjKjj 


(“covenant”),  from  which  the  term  Tralata  diaOynij 
(.Vetus  Teslamentum  =  Old  Testament)  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  been  derived.  Even 
Testament,  in  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  xxiv.  23  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  is  called  fti-ft/MC  dmOr/nr/g,  and 
the  term  rVHZin  "IQD  (“Book  of  the  Covenant,” 

Ex.  xxiv.  7;  IX  Kings  xxiii.  2,  21)  is  similarly  trans¬ 
lated  in  tlie  Septuagint.  Though  “diatheke,”  like 
“Torah,”  came  to  be  applied  to  Holy  Writ  (first  by 
Paul,  II  Cor.  iii.  14;  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  28),  the 
expression  fl'nan  1DD  (“Book  of  the  Covenant”)  is 
never  found  with  this  significance  in  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  except  in  an  apparently  polemic  utterance  of 
Simon  ben  Yohai  (about  150),  where  a  reference  to 
the  name  “diatkeke”  for  the  Torah  occurs  (Yer. 
Sanli.  20c;  Lev.  R.  xix.).  In  all  probability  this 
designation,  which,  like  the  term  “Old  Testament,” 
involves  a  Christian  point  of  view,  was  used  very 
rarely.  In  post-Talmudic  times  other  designations 
were" employed ;  e.g. ,  DnBD  njOTKl  (“The 

Twenty-four  Books”)  (see  G.  Margolioutk,  “Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.”  i.  22b,  25a, 
27a,  35a);  TitriD  (“the  cycle,”  in  the  Masorah:  in  a 
codex  of  the  year  1309;  and  in  Ginsburg,  “Introduc¬ 
tion,”  p.  564);  N’tnpD  iVBnpB  (Ginsburg,  l.c.  p. 
748). .  Medieval  authors  called  the  Holy  Writ  olso 
pIDD.  which  originally  meant  “  verse  ” 
Other  Ex-  (Bacher,  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xvi. 
pressions.  278).  Another  very  common  designa¬ 
tion  is  “l  An,  the  initials  of  D'XUJ  iYl’in 
(“Law,  Prophets,  and  Holy  Writings ”),  an 
expression  frequently  occurring  in  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rasli.  A  similar  acrostic  name  is  *]YXS  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  words  ']"D  D’X'a:  XJYmX.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  these  mnemonic  terms  were  conveniently  re¬ 
garded  as  real  words,  and  received  translations; 
namely,  “ear- tips”  and  “plumb-line  ”  respectively. 

In  the  Mislmah  (compare  Yad.  iii.  5)  the  canonic- 
ity  of  the  Holy  Books  is  expressed  indirectly  by  the 
doctrine  that  those  writings  which  are  canonical 
“render  the  hands  unclean.”  The  term  connoting 
this  quality,  D HhH  DX  J\XEDD,  thus  comes  very 
near  to  the  technical  equivalent  for  the  word  “canon¬ 
ical.”  The  nature  of  the  underlying  conceit  is  not 
altogether  clear.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  meant 
to  insure  greater  caution  against  the  profanation  of 
holy  scrolls  by  careless  handling  or  irreverent  uses 
(Yad.  iv.  6 ;  Zab.  v.  12 ;  Shab.  13a,  14a).  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  this  capacity  to  render  *’  the  hands 
unclean”  inhered  in  the  scroll  kept  in  the  Temple. 
It  appears  that  originally  the  scroll  in  the  Temple 
rendered  food  unclean;  while  only  outside  the  Tem¬ 
ple  were  hands  made  unclean  (Kelim  xv.  6;  R. 
Alciba,  Pes.  19a).  At  all  events,  the  term  nx  X»t3» 
D’HT!  was  extended  to  all  the  writings  included  in 
the  canon,  and  designated  ultimately  their  canonical 
character  or  its  effects  as  distinguished  from  non- 
canonical  books  (Yad.  iii.  2-51 ;  iv.  5,  6 ;  Tosef.,  ^  ad. 
ii.  19;  Blau,  l.c.  pp.  21,  69  et  seq . ;  Friedmann,  “Ha- 
Goren,”  ii.  168,  but  incorrect). 

§  3.  The  Jewish  canon  comprises  twenty-four 
books,  the  five  of  the  Pentateuch,  eight  books  of  the 
Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets),  and  eleven 
Hagiographa  (Psalms.  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  Ruth,  Lamentations.  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
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Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles).  Samuel  and  Kings 
form  but  a  single  book  each,  as  is  seen  in  Aquila’s 
Greek  translation.  The  “twelve” 
Contents  prophets  were  known  to  Ecclus.  (Si- 
and  rack)  as  one  book  (xlix.  10),  and  the 
Divisions,  separation  of  Ezra  from  Neliemiali  is 
not  indicated  in  either  the  Talmud  or 
the  Masorah.  A  Bible  codex  written  in  Spain  in 
144S  divides  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Ezra  into  two 
books  each  (Ginsburg,  l.c.  p.  oSG).  These  books  are 
classified  and  arranged  into  three  subdivisions, 
“Torah,”  “Prophets,”  and  “ Hagiographa ” ;  Greek, 
vojLiog  ml  TrpOfpTjraL  ml  a?Jia  ptfi/Ja  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]). 
In  Yalk.  ii.  702  they  are  styled  as  abstracts,  “Law, 
Prophecy,  and  Wisdom,”  HEOn  HN'UJ  min;  com¬ 
pare  Yer.  Mak.  31d,  below,  and  Blau,  l.c.  p.  21,  note. 
The  division  of  the  Prophets  into 
(“Earlier  Prophets”)  and  D'OTinX  D'N'ZD  (“Later 
Prophets)  was  introduced  b}r  the  Masorah.  By  the 
former  expression  the  Talmud  under- 

Earlier  stands  the  older  Prophets,  such  as 
and  Later  Isaiah,  as  distinguished  from  the  later 
Prophets.  Prophets,  Haggai,  Zecliariali,  and  Mal- 
aclii  (see  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  27,  357;  Yer. 
Ber.  8d,  23,  etc.).  In  contradistinction  to  the  last 
three,  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon  are  sometimes 
called  the  old  Prophets  (Sotali  48b,  top).  The  en¬ 
tire  Holy  Writ  is  also  designated  by  the  term  “Torah 
and  Prophets”  (R.  H.  iv,  6;  compare  Meg.  iv.  5; 
Tosef.,  B.  B.  viii.  14;  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  218),  and  the 
same  usage  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
v.  17,  vii.  12,  xxii.  40;  Luke  xvi.  16,  29,  31).  The 
abstract  terms  “  Law  and  Prophecy  ”  are  found  once 
in  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  Ilia. 

Another  division  is  that  into  “  Torah  and  Kabba¬ 
lah”  found  in  Ta‘an.  ii.  1;  Tosef.,  Niddali,  iv.  10; 
Sifre,  Num.  i.  112, 139;  “  Kabbalah”  signifying  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  is  regarded  as  having  been  carried  on  by 
the  Prophets.  The  Aramaic  equivalent  for  rpnp 
is  the  Masoretic  name  for  the  Prophetical 

Books,  and  Hebraized  into  by  Ben  Asher 

(“Dikduke  ka-Te‘amim,”  p.  2). 

Still  another  division  is  “Torah”  and  “Mikra.” 
In  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  317  “Mikra”  is  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa — a 
usage  which  may  also  underlie  Gen.  R.  xvi.  (ed. 
Wilna,  75b)  and  Cant.  R.  xvi.  6,  below  (see,  how¬ 
ever,  Baclier,  “Aelteste  Terminologie,”  cxviii.  7). 
The  Midrash  on  “plena  et  defectiva”  opposes 
“Torah”  to  “Mikra”  (Berliner,  “Peletat  Soferim,” 
p.  36),  as  does  also  Ben  Asher  (Blau,  “Masor.  Unter- 
suchungen,”  p.  50).  The  Masorah  and  Spanish  au¬ 
thors  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense  (Bacher,  l.c.  pp. 
118  et  seq. ;  also  in  “  Hukke  ha-Torah,  ”  in  Gudemann, 
“Gesch.  der  Cultur  der Juden  in  Deutschland,”  p. 
268),  and  it  probably  came  to  have  this  meaning 
because  it  is  abbreviated  from  the  expression 
“  the  remaining  Mikra.  ” 

The  third  division,  “the  Holy  Writings,”  may 
have  received  its  name  in  a  similar  way.  Originally, 
the  whole  Bible  was  called  “Holy 
The  Hagi-  Writings,  ”  but  subsequently  men  per- 
ographa.  haps  spoke  of  the  “  Law  and  the  Proph  - 
ets,”  and  the  “other  holy  writings,” 
and  finally  briefly  of  the  “Holy  Writings.”  Sirni- 
larly,  the  current  name  “Ketubim”  (Writings)  is 


probably  also  an  abbreviation  of  the  fuller  expres¬ 
sion,  “the  other  writings,”  or  the  “Holy  Writings.” 
This  etymology  is  supported  by  the  usage  of 
Sirach’ s  grandson,  who  calls  the  Hagiographa  rd 
AOLird  tCov  fiifihiuv,  and  of  Ben  Asher  a  thousand  years 
later,  who  speaks  of  “the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  other  books  ”  (l.c.  44 ;  emended  text  in  Blau,  “  Zur 
Einleitung,”  xxix.  3).  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  Asher’s  fidelity  to  older  traditions.  Characteris¬ 
tic  evidence  of  the  threefold  division  may  be  noted 
in  the  following  citations : 

“  in  the  New-Year’s  prayers,  ten  passages  of  the  Bible  (from 
the  Torah,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa)  must  be  introduced  at 
least  three  times  ”  (Tosef.,  It.  H.  iv.  0).  “Ben  Azzai  connected 
the  words  of  the  Torah  with  those  of  the  Prophets,  and  the 
latter  with  those  of  the  Hagiographa”  (Lev.  It.  xvi.  3).  “This 
is  the  progressive  method  of  studying :  first,  a  primer  (passages 
of  the  Pentateuch)  is  read;  then  the  Book  ("ihD,  Torah),  then 
the  Prophets,  and  finally  the  Hagiographa.  After  completing 
the  study  of  the  entire  Bible,  one  took  up  the  Talmud,  Itala- 
kah,  and  Haggadah”  (Deut.  It.  viii.  3).  “  To  be  considered  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Bible  one  had  to  be  able  to  read  accurately  the 
Torah,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa”  (Kid.  49a).  “Just  as  the 
Torah  is  threefold,  so  Israel  is  threefold,  consisting  of  priests, 
Levites,  and  Israelites  ”  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  105a) .  “  Blessed  be 
God,  who  gave  the  threefold  teachings  to  the  threefold  nation, 
by  three  persons  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month  ”  (Shab. 
88a).  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sadducee,  concerning  the 
Biblical  basis  for  the  belief  that  God  causes  the  dead  to  rise, 
the  patriarch  Gamaliel  sought  proof  “  in  Torah,  Prophets,  and 
Holy  Writings  ”  (Sanh.  90b) .  This  doctrine  is  written  in  the 
Torah,  repeated  in  the  Prophets,  and  a  third  time  in  the  Ha¬ 
giographa  (Meg.  31a ;  compare  Mak.  10b,  15) .  Hanina  set  up  the 
rule  that  “  kesef  ”  (silver)  means  simply  a  “selah  ”  in  the  Torah, 
a  “litra”  in  the  Prophets,  and  a  “talent”  in  the  Holy  Writings 
(Bek.  50a ;  Yer.  Kid.  59d ;  see  also  M.  K.  21a ;  Ta‘an.  30a ;  Sanh. 
101a). 

For  passages  of  similar  import  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  and  from  the  Midrasli,  see  Blau,  “Zur  Ein- 
leitung,”  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  1. 

§  4.  Tannaite  literature  makes  no  mention  any¬ 
where  of  the  number  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  to 

Number  pay  attention  to  their  number.  This 

of  Books,  was  felt  to  be  of  importance  only 
when  the  Holy  Writings  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  others,  or  when  their  entire  range 
was  to  be  explained  to.  non- Jews.  The  earliest  two 
estimates  (about  100  c.e.)  differ.  II  Esdras  xi\ . 
44_46  gives  the  number  as  24;  all  variant  readings 
of  the  passage  (94,  204,  84,  974  books)  agree  in  the 
unit  figure,  4. 

Epiphanius’  division  of  the  number  94  into  72  + 
22  (“De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris  Liber,”  in  Lagarde, 
“S3rmmicta,”  ii.  163)  is  artificial.  Josephus  ex¬ 
pressly  puts  the  number  at  22,  as  does  Origen 
(Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eeel.”  ii.  25) ;  while  Jerome  (Pref 
ace  to  Samuel  and  Kings)  mentions  22,  but  never¬ 
theless  counts  24.  Since  both  of  these  church 
fathers  studied  under  Jewish  teachers,  it  is  probable 
that  some  authorities  within  the  synagogue  favored 
counting  22  books ;  and  the  hesitation  between  22 
and  24  can  be  explained  by  a  Baraita  (B.  B.  13b), 
according  to  which  each  book  of  the  latter  two  divi¬ 
sions  (Prophets  and  Hagiographa)  had  to  be  written 
separately  as  one  roll.  Since  Ruth  with  Judges  or 
with  Psalms  (Jerome,  and  Baraita  B.  B.  14b)  might 
form  one  roll,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah  an¬ 
other,  the  rolls  would  be  counted  as  22,  while  the 
books  were  actually  24.  That  there  were  24  books 
will  be  apparent  from  the  classical  Baraita  on  the 
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question  (see  §  5  of  this  article).  But  in  more 
than  ten  passages  of  the  Midrash  24  books  are  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned;  and  the  authorities  adduced  are 
exclusively  amoraim.  Simeon  ben  Lakisli  (about 
250)  compares  the  books  with  the  24  ornaments  of  a 
bride  (Isa.  iii.  18-24) ;  saying  that  just  as  the  bride 
must  be  decorated  with  24  ornaments,  so  the  scholar 
must  be  adorned  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  24 
books  (Ex.  R.  xli.  5;  Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  xi.,  ed.  Buber, 
p.  Ill;  Cant.  R.  iv.  11).  R.  Berecliiah  compares 
them  with  the  24  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
and  with  the  24  nails  driven  into  sandals  (Num.  R. 
xiv,  4,  xv.  22;  Eccl.  R.  xii.  11;  Pesik.  R.  ix.  a,  ed. 
Friedmann);  while,  according  to  Pliincas  ben  Jair 
(beginning  of  third  centuiy),  the  24  books  (Num. 
R.  xiv.  18)  correspond  to  the  24  sacrificial  animals 
(Num.  vii.).  The  fact  that  the  24  books  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  Law  and  the  80  of  the  oral  tradition  make  up  104 
(Num.  R.  xiii.  16)  recalls  the  number  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  II  Esdras.  Counting  the  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets  as  12,  the  number  35  is  obtained  (23  -f- 12), 
as  in  Num.  R.  xviii.  21  and  Tan.,  Korah,  ed. 
Stettin,  552. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  concept  of  a  canon, 
the  following  passages,  literally  rendered,  are  espe¬ 
cially  important  : 

Eccl.  xii.  12  teaches :  “  And  further,  my  son,  be  admonished  by 
these  [understood  as  reading  “against  more  than  these,  my  son, 
be  cautioned  against  confusion”;  the  Hebrew  “meliemah”, 
(more  than  these)  being  read  “  mehumah  ”  (confusion)]  that 
he  who  brings  more  than  twenty-four  books  into  bis  bouse 
brings  confusion.  Thus,  the  books  of  Ben  Sira  or  Ben  Tigla 
may  be  read,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  ‘  weariness  of  the  flesh 1  ” 
(Eccl.  R.  on  the  passage). 

“And  further,  by  these,  my  son,  he  admonished,”  saith  God  *, 

*  Twenty-four  books  have  I  written  for  you ;  take  heed  to  add 
none  thereto.’  Wherefore  ?  Because  of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end.  He  who  reads  one  verse  not  written  in  the  twenty-four 
books  is  as  though  he  had  read  in  the  ‘outside  books’;  he  will 
find  no  salvation  there.  Behold  herein  the  punishment  assigned 
to  him  who  adds  one  book  to  the  twenty-four.  How  do  we  know 
that  he  who  reads  them  wearies  himself  in  vain  ?  Because  it 
says,  ‘much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh’  (Eccl.  xii.  12), 
from  which  follows,  that  the  body  of  such  a  one  shall  not 
arise  from  the  dust,  as  is  said  in  the  Mishnah  (Sanh.  x.  1), 

‘  They  who  read  in  the  outside  books  have  no  share  in  the  future 
life’”  (Num.  R.xiv.  4 ;  ed.  Wilna,  p.  117a;  compare  also  Pesik. 
11.  ix.  a  and  Yer.  Sanh.  xxviii.  a). 

The  cliicf  difference  between  these  two  passages  is 
that  in  the  first  only  the  “  weariness  of  the  flesh,” 
that  is,  the  deep  study  (but  not  the  reading)  of  other 
than  the  Holy  Writings,  which  were  learned  by 
heart,  is  forbidden ;  while  in  the  second  passage  the 
mere  reading  is  also  forbidden.  The  older  point  of 
view  is  undoubtedly  the  milder,  as  the  history  of 
the  book  of  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  teaches.  The  Babylo¬ 
nian  teachers  represented  the  more  liberal  view  (com¬ 
pare  Sanh.  100a  and  Yer.  Sanli.  xxviii.  a,  18). 

There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  twenty -four 
books  in  Yer.  Sanh.  xx.  d,  4  and  Gen.  R.  Ixxx.,  be¬ 
ginning.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Ta‘an.  8a)  men¬ 
tions  24;  Targ.  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  v.  10  does 
the  same.  Dosa  ben  Eliezer,  in  a 
The  very  old  Masoretic  note;  Ben  Asher 
“  Twenty-  (“  Dikduke,”  pp.  5  [line  12],  56);  Nissim 

four”  of  Ivairwan  (Steinschneider  “Pest- 

Books.  sclirift,”  Hebrew  section,  p.  20,  be¬ 
low)  ;  and  many  medieval  writers  and 
codices  count  twenty-four  books.  The  number  24 
was  also  known  in  ancient  times  in  non-Jewisli 


circles  (Strack,  in  Herzog,  “  Real-Encyc,  fur  Protes- 
tantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,”  ix.3  757). 

§  5.  The  classical  passage  for  the  sequence  of  the 
books  is  the  Baraita  in  B.  B.  14b.  With 

Sequence,  the  exclusion  of  interjected  remarks 
chronicled  there,  it  runs  as  follows: 

“The  sequence  of  the  Prophets  is  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the  12  [minor]  prophets ;  that 
of  the  Hagiographa  is  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Chron¬ 
icles.  Who  wrote  the  books?  Moses  wrote  his  book,  the 
section  of  Balaam  anti  Job ;  Josbua  wrote  his  book,  and  the  last 
eight  verses  of  the  Torah ;  Samuel  wrote  his  book,  Judges,  and 
Ruth ;  David  wrote  the  Psalms,  by  the  hand  of  the  ten  Ancients; 
namely,  through  Adam  (Psalm  cxxxix.  16,  perhaps  also  xcii.), 
through  Melchizedek,  Ps.  cx.;  through  Abraham,  Ps.  lxxxix. 
pm?Nn  p'N  explained  to  =  Abraham);  through  Moses,  Ps.  xc.- 
c.;  through  Heman,  Ps.  lxxxviii.;  through  Jeduthun,  Ps.  lxii.; 
perhaps  lxxvii.;  through  Asaph,  Ps.  1.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.;  and 
through  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  Ps.  xlii.  xlix.,  lxxviii..  Ixxxiv., 
lxxxv.,  lxxxviii.  [The  question  whether  Solomon  should  be 
included  among  the  Psalmists  is  discussed  in  Tosafot  15a.] 
Jeremiah  wrote  his  book,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  Lamentations; 
King  Hezekiah,  and  his  council  that  survived  him.  wrote 
Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogues  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
Daniel,  and  Esther  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogy  of 
Chronicles  down  to  himself.” 

From  the  fact  that  in  this  account  of  the  authors 
Moses  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Torah, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  collection  from 
which  the  Baraita  is  cited  the  sequence  also 
of  the  five  books  of  the  Torah  was  probably 
given.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Pentateuch, 
from  its  liturgical  use  in  the  synagogue,  was  so 
familiar  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  single  book, 
of  the  separate  parts  of  which  no  enumeration  was 
necessary. 

The  most  striking  sequence  in  this  passage  is 
that  of  the  Prophets,  given  as  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Isaiah,  a  sequence  commented  oh 

Prophets,  in  the  Talmud.  There  it  is  explained 
that  this  is  because  the  Book  of  Kings 
ends  with  destruction,  Jeremiah  begins  and  closes 
with  destruction,  Ezekiel  begins  with  destruction 
and  ends  with  consolation,  while  all  of  Isaiah  con¬ 
sists  of  consolation.  Thus,  destruction  appropri¬ 
ately  follows  upon  destruction,  and  consolation  upon 
consolation.  The  artificiality  of  this  interpretation 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
such  sequence  is  not  chronological.  The  clearest 
explanation  is  that  of  Strack,  who  claims  that  the 
Baraita  evidently  arranged  the  prophetical  books 
according  to  their  size,  a  principle  apparently  fol¬ 
lowed  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Mishnah  trea¬ 
tises.  According  to  their  length,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  and  the  twelve  Prophets  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  41,  36,  33,  and  30.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  is  apparent  in  the  sequence  of  the  older  Hagiog¬ 
rapha,  where  the  insertion  of  Job  between  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs  (the  works  of  father,  David,  and  son, 
Solomon)  is  particularly  noticeable.  Since  the  Baraita 
regarded  Moses  as  the  author  of  Job,  this  hook  might 
quite  appropriately  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Hagiographa,  as  was  indeed  recommended  by 
the  Talmud.  Now,  according  to  their  lengths,  the 
Psalms  (with  Ruth),  Job,  and  Proverbs  stand  to 
one  another  in  tlie  ratio  of  39,  lo,  and  13;  and  Job. 
therefore,  follows  Psalms.  The  sequence  of  the 
three  Solomonic  books,  wherein  the  placing  of 
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Ecclesiastes  before  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  especially 
remarkable,  illustrates  the  same  principle  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  largest  being  placed  first. 

The  author" of  Ecclesiasticus  (Siraeli)  has  the  chron¬ 
ological  order  of  the  modern  Bible;  Isaiah,  Jere¬ 
miah.  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  (Minor)  Prophets  (see 


miah,  and  Ezekiel;  three  manuscripts  agree  with 
the  Talmud,  while  two  have  the  following  pecul¬ 
iar  order,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  (Ginsburg, 
l.c.  p.  6). 

Ginsburg  (l.c.  p.  7)  has  collected,  in  the  following 
table,  eight  varying  sequences  of  the  Ilagiographa: 


Varying  Sequences  of  tiie  II agiog HAPnA. 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 

IV. 

Y. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Talmud  and 
six  MSS. 

Two  MSS. 
Paris 

and  London 

Add.  15252 

‘Adat 

Debariin  and 
three  MSS. 

Ar.  Or.  16 

Or.  2G26-2S. 

Or.  2201 

Five  early 
editions. 

1 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Psalms 

Psalms 

2 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Ruth 

Psalms 

Job 

Proverbs 

3 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Psalms 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

4 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

Job 

Ruth 

Song  of  Sol. 

5 

Ecclesiastes 

Song  of  Sol. 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ruth 

Proverbs 

Daniel 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ruth 

6 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiastes 

Song  of  Sol. 

Song  of  Sol. 

Ruth 

Ecclesiastes 

Lamentations 

7 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiastes 

Song  of  Sol. 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

s 

Daniel 

Esther 

Daniel 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Esther 

Esther 

9 

Esther 

Daniel 

Esther 

Esther 

Esther 

Ecclesiastes 

Daniel 

Daniel 

10 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Nob. 

Ezra- Neh. 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Esther 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

11 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Ecclus.  [Siraeli]  xlviii.  22;  xlix.  6,  8).  Since  the 
Baraita  does  not  enumerate  the  books  according  to 
the  succession  of  their  origin  and  their  age  (even 
within  the  divisions  of  Prophets  and  Hagiographa). 
it  must  have  considered  only  the  order  of  Biblical 
writings  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  section 
and  were  therefore  to  be  written  in  one  roll.  Since 
(as  is  apparent  from  B.  B.  18)  the  question  which 
books  were  permitted  to  be  included  in  one  roll,  or 
whether  each  book  had  to  be  written  separately  in 
one  roll,  was  much  discussed  in  the  second  century, 
the  above-mentioned  Baraita,  which  was  also  cur¬ 
rent  in  Palestine  (see  Ter.  Talmud,  Sotah  v.,  end), 
may  well  be  assigned  to  the  second  century;  and 
there  is  no  justification  for  considering  it  of  older 
date.  But  this  much  is  surely  ascertainable  from 
this  Baraita,  that  the  first  half  of  the  prophetical 
canon  (Josliua-Kings)  had  a  fixed  sequence  dating 
from  preceding  times,  and  concerning  which  there 
was  no  doubt.  That  is  t?o  say,  these  four  books 

follow  one  another  and,  continuing  the 
Tlie  story  of  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  con- 

Earlier  secutive  narrative  of  Jewish  history. 

Prophets.  This  is  seen  from  II  Macc.  ii.  13, 

where,  in  mentioning  the  books  “  con¬ 
cerning  the  Kings  and  Prophets,”  the  prophetical 
canon  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  post-Talmudic 
times,  also,  there  is  no  variation  in  relation  to  tlie 
sequence  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings; 
while  the  order  of  the  Greater  Prophets  is  irregular, 
the  only  uniformity  preserved  being  in  placing  the 
Minor  Prophets  invariably  at  the  end.  Most  of  the 
manuscripts  (including  the  St.  Petersburg  codices, 
which,  dating  from  the  years  916  and  1009,  are  the 
oldest  known),  and  the  oldest  five  editions,  have  the 
generally  adopted  chronological  order,  Isaiah,  Jere- 


A  closer  examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  actu¬ 
ally  three  arrangements  only  are  given;  for  Nos.  i., 
ii.,  iii.,  and  vii.  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  position  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Five  Bolls,  and  represent  the  Talmudic 
arrangement;  the  five  early  editions  also  follow  this 
sequence,  but  have  the  Five  Rolls  in 
Hagiog-  the  order  followed  in  the  liturgy,  and 
rapha.  put  the  Psalms,  instead  of  Job,  after 
Proverbs;  Nos.  iv.  and  v.  vary  only 
in  regard  to  Ruth.  No.  vi.,  however,  is  entirely 
unique,  apparently  arranging  the  books  according 
to  their  size,  if  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  be  considered 
as  two  books. 

The  Five  Rolls,  however,  form  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  follow  the  order,  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  successive  festivals,  in  the  liturgy.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  of  account  this  last-mentioned  sequence, 
two  types  remain :  the  Talmudic  and  the  Masoretic. 
The  most  striking  point  of  difference  is  the  position 
assigned  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  placed 
in  the  Talmud  at  tlie  end,  but  in  tlie  Masoretic  text 
at  the  beginning.  The  Talmudic  sequence  is  chron¬ 
ological;  the  Masoretic  considers  the  size  of  the 
hooks.  In  regard  to  the  Five  Rolls 
The  (m^l D  of  which  Ginsburg  [l.c. 

Five  Rolls,  p.  4]  gives  a  table  showing  five  lists 
of  varying  order),  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  reality,  they  show  only  two  sequences:  one 
following  the  chronology  of  the  authors;  the  other, 
the  liturgical  custom  of  the  synagogue  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.  ”  xii.  223).  These  variations  in  the  order 
of  the  last  Prophets  and  of  the  Hagiographa— par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter— are  significant  for  the  history  of 
the  canon;  for  they  show  that  these  writings  ac¬ 
quired  canonical  importance  at  a  later  period  than 
the  first  Prophets  and  the  Law.  Owing  to  the 
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earlier  canonization  of  these  latter,  their  sequence 
was  so, firmly  established  as  never  to  give  rise  to 
question. 

§  6.  The  most  radical  criticism  agrees  that  the 
Torah  is  the  first  and  oldest  part  of  the  canon.  The 
narrative  of  Nell,  viii.-x.,  which  describes  an  actual 
canonization,  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  collection  of  the  Holy  Writings. 
Collection.  It  is  thus  generally  agreed  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  the 
first  part  of  the  canon  was  extant.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  belief  that,  according  to  Neh. 
viii.-x.,  the  Pentateuch  was  not  fully  completed 
until  that  date.  The  opinions  of  the  synagogue  will 
be  discussed  later;  here  only  external  testimony 
concerning  the  canonization  will  be  considered. 
Perhaps  the  last  three  verses  of  the  Book  of  Malachi, 
the  last  prophet,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
canonization.  The  warning  concerning  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Moses,  and  the  unusually  solemn  words  of 
comfort,  make  it  seem  probable  that  herein  is  in¬ 
tended  a  peroration  not  only  to  the  speeches  of  the 
last  prophets,  but  also  to  the  whole  twofold  canon, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  These  verses  could  not 
have  come  from  Malachi;  but  they  may  very  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  added  by  another  anonymous 
prophet,  or  by  some  appropriate  authority,  in  order 
to  let  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  conclude 
with  a  Divine  reminder  of  the  Torah,  and  with  a 
promise  of  great  comfort.  Another  example  of 
what  may  be  called  “  canonical  ending  ”  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Holy  Writ  may  be  seen  (N.  Krochmal,  “Moreh 
Ncbuke  ka-Zeman,”  viii.,  No.  11)  in  the  last  three 
verses  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  declama¬ 
tion  against  the  makers  of  books  sounds  like  a  canon- 
ical  closing ;  and  it  was  really  considered  such  by 
the  oldest  Jewish  exegetes  (see  above,  §  4).  The 
admonition  to  keep  the  Commandments,  and  the 
threat  of  divine  punishment,  may  be  compared  to 
the  reminder  of  the  Torah  and  the  idea  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  Malachi. 

While  there  are  no  other  evidences  in  Holy  Writ 
itself  of  a  collection  of  the  Holy  Writings,  there  are 
some  outside  of  it,  which,  in  part,  may 
Evidences  now  be  mentioned  in  chronological 
of  order.  The  author  of  the  apocryphal 
the  Canon,  book  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach)  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  high  priest  Simon 
—either  the  first  or  the  second  of  that  name — who 
lived  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  33.  c.  He  knew  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  their 
present  form  and  sequence;  for  he  glorifies  (ch. 
xliv.— xlix.)  the  great  men  of  antiquity  in  the  order 
in  which  they  successively  follow  in  Hoty  Writ. 
He  not  only  knew  the  name  DWIDH  D'JP 
(“  The  Twelve  Prophets  ”),  but  cites  Malachi  iii.  28, 
and  is  acquainted  with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Hagiograplia,  as  is  certain  from  the  Hebrew 
original  of  bis  writings  recently  dis- 
Evidences  covered.  He  knew  the  Psalms,  which 
of  Sirach.  he  ascribes  to  David  (Eeclus.  [Sirach] 
xlvii.  8,  9),  and  the  Proverbs :  “  There 
were  those  who  found  out  musical  harmonies,  and 
set  forth  proverbs  [A.  V. ,  “  poetical  compositions  ”] 
in  writing  ”  (xliv.  5).  An  allusion  to  Proverbs  and 
probably  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  contained  in  his 
III.— 10 


words  on  King  Solomon :  “  The  countries  marveled 
at  thee  for  thy  songs,  and  proverbs,  and  parables 
[or  “  dark  sayings”],  and  interpretations  ”  (xlvii  .17) ; 
the  last  three  words  being  taken  from  Prov.  i.  6, 
while  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  alluded  to  in  “songs.” 
He  would  have  had  no  authority  to  speak  of  “  songs  ” 
at  all  from  I  Kings  v.  12;  he  must  have  known 
them.  While  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastes, 
his  didactic  style  proves  that  he  used  Job,  as  is  also 
indicated  by  the  words  Dm£)D2  'DDR  (xliv.  4, 
and  afterward,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and 

Daniel  are  not  included  in  his  canon  (see  Halevy, 
“Etude  sur  la  Partie  du  Texte  Hebreux  de  1’Eccle- 
siastique,”  pp.  67  et  seq.,  Paris,  1897) ;  he  considers 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  as  Holy  Scripture 
(xlix.  12  =  Ezra  iii.  2;  xlix.  18  =  Neh.  iih  and  vi. ; 
compare  Neh.  vi.  12) ;  he  mentions  distinctly  “  the 
laws  and  prophets”  (xxxix.  1);  in  the  following 
sentences  there  are  allusions  to  other  writings ;  and 
verse  6  of  the  same  chapter  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  in  his  time  only  wisdom-writings  and  prayers 
were  being  written. 

The  grandson  of  Sirach  (182  b.c.),  who  translated 
his  ancestor’s  wisdom  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  tells 
in  his  preface  no  more  about  the  canon  than  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  book  itself;  but  he  tells  it  more 
clearly.  He  mentions  three  times  the  Torah,  Proph¬ 
ets,  and  “other  writings;”  he  knew  no  “terminus 
teclmicus  H  for  the  canon’s  third  part,  as  one  was  not 
coined  until  two  hundred  years  later.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal  these  passages  are  respectively  as  follows:  6la 

TOV  VOUOV  KCU  TCJV  TV ()0({)TJTG)V  KCU  TCJV  <2/ \?l(j)V  TCJV  KCZT ’  dVTOVg 

j/koAov6t}k6to)v  dedopevov  .  .  .  eig  re  rrjv  rov  vofiov  teal 
tcjv  ~poibr}TCjv  kcu  rcjv  a/J.cjv  Trarpluv  j3t,j3?Jcjv  ...  6  v6pog 

KCll  ai  7TftOO?JT£l  KCU  TO.  ?L oc—a  TCJV  [SljS/ilOV, 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (124 b.c.  ;  Nlese, 
“  Kritik  der  Beiden  Makkabaerbiicker  ”),  written  only 
a  few  years  later  than  the  Greek  Sirach,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  stated:  “ The  same  things  also  were  reported 
in  the  records,  namely,  the  memoirs  of  Neemias;  and 
how  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered 

II  Mac-  together  the  books  concerning  the 
cabees.  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  those  of 
David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning  holy  gifts.  And  in  like  manner  also 
Judas  gathered  together  all  those  hooks  that,  had 
been  scattered  by  reason  of  the  war  we  had,  and 
they  are  with  us.  If  now  possibly  ye  have  need 
thereof,  send  such  as  will  bring  them  unto  you  ”  (II 
Macc.  ii.  13-15).  The  Torah  is  not  mentioned;  its 
general  circulation  rendered  its  “  collection  ”  unnec¬ 
essary.  Tlie  second  part  of  tlie  canon  is  unmista¬ 
kably  intended  by  “books  concerning  the  kings” 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings)  and  by 
“  prophets  ”  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
Minor  Prophets).  Since  the  Hagiographa  had  not 
yet  received  a  definite  name,  they  are  mentioned  as 
“  those  of  David  ”  (the  Psalms),  as  the  first  and  most 
important  book — a  custom  followed  in  the  New 
Testament  even  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  collected  Hagiographa. 
The  expression,  “  the  books  of  the  kings  concerning 
holy  gifts,”  seems  to  refer  to  the  royal  letters  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiak,  and  if  this  be  so, 
then  the  Hagiographa  do  find  mention;  viz.,  Psalms 
and  Chronicles,  their  first  and  last  books. 
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It  should  also  he  noted  that  Nehemiali  and  not 
Ezra  is  named :  a  circumstance  which  indicates  the 
age  of  these  statements ;  since  the  son  of  Siracli  like¬ 
wise  glorified  Nehemiali  and  made  no  mention  of 
Ezra,  whereas  even  the  oldest  rabbinical  authorities 
consider  Ezra  as  a  writer  far  superior  to  Nehemiali, 
the  aristocrat. 

Philo,  in  his  extant  works,  makes  no  mention  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Five  Polls.  Since,  however, 
even  Siracli  mentions  Ezekiel,  Philo’s 

Philo.  silence  about  him  is  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
cidental  ;  consequently,  his  failure  to 
name  the  other  books  can  not  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  in  his  canon.  Moreover,  the 
Laws,  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  other  books  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  title  in  his  “De  Vita  Contemplative” 
§  3.  It  is  true,  Lucius  (“Die  Therapeuten,”  Stras- 
burg,  18S0)  doubts  the  genuineness  of  this  work ;  but 
Leopold  Cohn,  an  authority  on  Philo  (“Einleitung 
und  Chronologie  der  Schriften  Philo’s,”  p.  37,  Leip- 
sic,  1899;  “ Pliilologus,”  vii.,  suppl.  volume,  p.  421), 
maintains  that  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Siegfried’s  opinion  (“Philo,”  p.  61,  Jena, 
1875)  that  Philo’s  canon  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  to-day,  is  probably  correct  (H.  E.  Ryle, 
“Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,”  London,  1895). 

The  New  Testament  shows  that  its  canon  was 
none  other  than  that  which  exists  to-day.  None  of 
the  Apocrypha  or  Pseudepigrapha  is 
New  ever  quoted  by  name,  while  Daniel  is 
Testament,  expressly  cited  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

Matt.  xiii.  35  (=Luke  xi.  51)  proves 
that  Chronicles  was  the  last  canonical  book.  The 
statement,  “  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  right¬ 
eous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of 
righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,”  con¬ 
tains  a  reference  to  II  Chron.  xxiv.  20.  The  three 
chief  divisions  are  enumerated  in  Luke  xxiv.  44 — 
“Law,”  “Prophets,”  and  “Psalms”— as  they  are  in 
Philo.  Usually,  however,  only  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  are  mentioned  (Matt.  v.  17 ;  Luke  xvi.  16) ; 
but  by  them  the  three  divisions  are  intended  just 
as  the  Talmudic  teachers  include  the  Hagiographa 
under  Prophets  (see  §  3).  This  usage  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lack  of  a  current 
technical  term  for  the  Hagiographa,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  opinion  that  the  collected  books  of  the 
Holy  Writings  were  written  by  the  Prophets.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  silence  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  and  Ezra  has  no  bearing  ou  the  question 
whether  these  writings  were  or  were  not  included 
in  the  canon  (see  Strack,  l.c.  p.  750). 

Josephus  (c.  38-95)  enumerates  22  books,  which 
he  divides  as  follows:  5  books  of  Moses;  13  his¬ 
tories,  containing  the  history  of  Israel  from  Moses’ 
death  down  to  Artaxerxes  I.,  written  by  the  Proph¬ 
ets;  and  4  remaining  books  consisting  of  hymns 
and  admonitions.  “  It  is  true  our  history  hath  been 
written  since  Artaxerxes  very  particularly,  but  hath 
not  been  esteemed  of  the  like  authority  with  the 
former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  hath  not 
been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time : 
and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books 
of  our  own  nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do;  for 
during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one 


hath  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  anything  to  them, 
to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change 
in  them”  (“Contra  Ap.”  i.  8).  It  is  evident  that 
Josephus,  instead  of  counting  Ruth  and  Lamenta¬ 
tions  as  separate  books,  combined  them  with  Judges 
and  Jeremiah,  respectively.  As  historical  books  he 
considered  all  that  narrated  anything  historical,  and 
thus  included  Job.  He  considered  Psalms,  Prov¬ 
erbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes  n on-histor¬ 
ical.  No  other  arrangement  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  Josephus ;  for  it  is  known  from  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  literature  that  in  his  time,  when  the 
Tannaites  flourished  most,  all  the  now  familiar  books 
were  considered  canonical.  For  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Josephus’  narrative,  see  Strack,  l.c.  p.  752. 

The  evidence  of  the  church  fathers,  such  as 
Melito  of  Sardis  (about  170;  in  Eusebius,  “Hist. 

Eccl.”  iv.  26)  and  Origen(died  253;  in 
Church.  Eusebius,  l.c.  vi.  25),  both  of  whom 
Fathers,  count  22  books,  but  mention  24,  is  un¬ 
important;  since  they  invoke  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  Jewish  teachers,  whose  canon  is 
known  from  the  tannaite  literature.  Of  still  less 
weight  is  the  evidence  of  Jerome  (died  420),  who 
also  had  Jewish  instruction,  and  simply  repeats  what 
was  current  opinion  among  the  Amoraim  (“Prologus 
Galeatus  ”  and  preface  to  Daniel). 

§  7.  In  addition  to  the  written  evidence  mentioned 
above,  the  circumstance  that  the  Samaritans  (who 
considered  themselves  Jews)  accepted 
The  Pro-  only  the  Pentateuch  and  part  of 
phetical  Joshua  is  of  great  importance  in  de- 
Canon.  termining  the  historical  development 
of  the  canon.  It  brings  out  the  mo¬ 
mentous  fact  that  a  recognized  canon  of  the  Prophets 
did  not  exist  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.c. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  from  Siracli 
(see  §  6  of  this  article)  that  the  prophetical  canon 
was  completed  by  200  b.c.  at  the  very  latest.  Since 
Sirach  considered  prophecy  as  long  since  silenced, 
and  had  no  recollection  of  any  authoritative  close  of 
this  canon,  the  view  that  the  list  of  the  Prophets 
was  completed  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  his 
time  is  very  plausible.  Consequently,  the  prophet¬ 
ical  canon  must  have  been  closed,  at  the  very  latest, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucids  (312). 
Zunz  (“ G.  V.”  ed.  i.,  p.  14)  says  with  reason:  “ The 
holy  books,  containing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
must  have  been  collected  a  few  generations  after 
Nehemiali.  Their  age  ex  tends  back  far  beyond  that 
epoch.  The  decided  predilection  shown  toward  this 
part  of  the  Biblical  books,  still  visible  in  later  times 
and  in  all  religious  institutions,  must  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  long  been  honored  as  the  only 
surviving  monument  of  the  Jewish  state  at  a  time 
when  the  latter  no  longer  existed,  and  other  national 
writings,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  time,  were  at¬ 
tracting  attention  ”  (compare  also  ib.  p.  33).  Ryle 
(“Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,”  p.  123)  assumes 
that  the  prophetical  canon  was  completed  during 
the  high  priesthood  of  Simon  II.  (219-199  b.c.).  He 
adduces  in  proof  the  prophetical  books  themselves, 
which,  according  to  him,  contain  many  additions  of 
a  late  date,  showing  that  previous  to  this  period  they 
had  not  been  canonized;  K.  Marti  (commentary  on 
Isaiah,  in  “  Kurzgefasstes  Handbuch  ”)  even  argues 
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that  in  Hillel’ s  time  the  canon  was  not  yet  closed. 
However,  tlie  fact  that  Daniel  is  not  included  in  the 
Prophets  is  of  importance,  and  demonstrates  that 
the  prophetical  canon  must  have  been  closed  before 
165  b.c.  ;  for  the  best  of  criticism  is  agreed  that 
Daniel  belongs  to  the  Maccabean  era ;  it  would  have 
been  included  in  the  Prophets  had  at  that  time  the 
canon  still  been  open. 

§  8.  While  Sirach  (see  §  6)  knew  and  made  use  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa,  his  chapters 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
oi'  Daniel.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  did 
not  know  these  books,  but  that  he 
Determina-  simply  did  not  consider  them  Holy 

tion  of  Writings;  moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Hagiog-  in  200  n.c.  the  canon  of  the  Hagiog- 

rapha.  raplia  did  not  exist  in  its  present 
form.  A  second  foundation  for  this 
theory  would  be  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its  allusion  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  not  known  before  165. 
A  third  argument  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  translator  of  Sirach  in  132  knew  no  tech¬ 
nical  name  for  the  Hagiographa,  he  nevertheless 
speaks  plainly  of  a  third  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  in  II  Macc.  ii.  14  (see  §  6  of  this  article) 
that  Judas  Maccabee  collected  the  books  scattered 
during  the  wars. 

No  doubt,  the  Syrians  in  their  persecutions  had 
diligently  searched  for  scrolls  of  the  Torah,  and 
(since  they  knew  no  difference  between  the  various 
Hebrew  writings)  for  other  Biblical  books  (I  Macc.  iii. 
48).  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  quite  compre¬ 
hensible  that  the  warlike  Maccabean  and  his  pious 
followers  took  special  care  to  collect  the  Holy 
Books.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  rule  of 
the  princes  who  followed  Simon,  most  of  whom 
sided  with  the  Sadducees,  circumstances  were  un¬ 
favorable  for  determining  a  canon  for  the  third  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  by  agreement  as  to  which  books 
should  be  included  and  which  excluded.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  the  canon  in  the  post-Macca- 
bcan  period,  because  then  the  various  schools  of 
tradition  began  to  flourish.  So  important  a  matter 
as  the  canon  would  not  have  been  easity  settled,  as 
the  controversies  of  65  and  90  c.e.  show  (see  §  11),  and 
indeed  there  are  no  traces  of  a  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  one  is 
warranted  in  assuming  as  most  probable  that  not 
long  after  the  Maccabean  wars  of  freedom  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  had  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the 
books  of  the  third  canon. 

Everything  points  to  the  correctness  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Zunz  (l.c.  p.  34)  “that  long  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple,  and  not  long  after  Sirach 
was  translated,  the  Holy  Writings  comprised  the 
present  cycle.”  Ryle  (l.c.  pp.  184  et  seq.),  also,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Hagiographa  were  completed  before 
the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  (106  b.c.).  To  be  sure, 
he  distinguishes  two  periods :  that  from  160-105  b.c. 
for  the  admission,  and  that  from  90-110  c.e.  for  the 
final  ratification  of  the  complete  canon.  But  this 
distinction  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  principal 
matter  in  issue. 

§  9.  Jewish  tradition  adopts  the  view  that  every 


word  of  Holy  Writ  was  inspired  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  This  Spirit  is  believed,  in  every  case,  to 
have  rested  upon  a  prophet;  and,  consequently, 
every  Biblical  book  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  prophet.  The  chronicler  attributes  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  which  he 
Principle  designates  as  “  the  acts  of  David  ”  (I 
of  Canoni-  Chron.  xxix.  29)  to  Samuel,  Nathan, 
zation.  and  Gad.  The  oldest  Baraita  (see 
above,  §  3;  B.  B.  14b),  dealing  with 
the  sequence  and  authors  of  the  Biblical  writings, 
assumes  the  author  of  every  book  to  have  been  a 
prophet,  and  finds  him  either  in  the  titles  or  the 
sequence  of  the  books  themselves.  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Ezra,  and  the  Prophets  wrote  their  own 
books;  Moses  wrote  Job,  the  hero  of  which  was  his 
contemporary ;  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  (“  so  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died,”  etc.);  Samuel  wrote  Judges  and  Ruth;  Jere¬ 
miah  the  Books  of  Kings,  which  preceded  his  own 
book,  and  Ezra  the  Chronicles  (see  Blau,  l.c.  p.  33). 
There  is  thus  an  unbroken  chain  of  prophets  from 
Moses  to  Malachi ;  the  chain  of  tradition  in  Abot  i. 
1  mentions  prophets  but  no  priests:  “Forty-eight 
prophets  and  seven  prophetesses  prophesied  for 
Israel.  None  of  them  took  from  or  added  anything 
to  the  Law,  except  the  reading  of  the  roll  of  Esther  ” 
(Baraita  Meg.  14a;  compare  “Seder  ‘Olam,”  xx., 
xxi.). 

Not  only  the  Patriarchs,  but  David  and  Solomon 
also  were  considered  prophets.  Thus  the  Psalms, 
written  by  David ;  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  -written  by  Solomon  (“Seder  ‘Olam,”  xv.  ; 
compare  Cant.  R.  i.  35 ;  Lam.  R.  xi.  1 ;  and  B.  B.  15a) ; 
Ruth,  by  Samuel ;  Lamentations,  by  Jeremiah ;  Dan¬ 
iel,  by  Daniel ;  and  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
by  Ezra  (who  is  identified  with  Malachi,  Meg.  15a), 
are  all  of  prophetic  origin.  Esther  alone  apparently 
is  without  a  prophetic  author.  For  this  reason,  “  Se¬ 
der  ‘Olam”  (end  of  ch.  xx.)  considers  that  Mordecai 
was  a  prophet  who,  contemporary  with  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  prophesied  at  the  time  of 
Darius;  while  Daniel  (who  in  Esther  R.  iv.  5  is 
identified  with  Hatacli),  according  to  his  own  book, 
lived  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Josephus — who  believes  that  prophecy  ceased  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  I. — considers  as  divine  only  the 
books  written  by  prophets  (see  the  passage,  “  Contra 
Ap.”i.  8,  quoted  above;  compare  Griitz,  “Monats- 
sclirift,”  xxxv.  281  et  seq.).  Thus  only  works  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  included  in  the  canon.  Neither  the  Talmud 
nor  Midrash  knew  the  difference  between  prophecy 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  drawn  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Take  the  following  examples: 

Esther  was  a  prophetess ;  for  it  is  said  (Esther  ix.  29): 
“Esther  wrote  ”  (“  Seder  ‘Olam,”  l.c.) .  Chajes  (“  Torat  Nebiim,” 
last  page,  Zolkiev.  1S36)  has  rightly  inferred  from  this  passage 
that,  according  to  tradition,  every  written  word  was  of  prophetic 
origin.  Rabbi  Levi  says ;  “  Formerly,  if  man  did  anything  of 
importance,  a  prophet  came  and  wrote  it  down ;  but  now  ...” 
(Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  S) .  David  prays  in  Psalm  xix.  15  (A.  V.  14) :  ”  Let 
the  words  of  my  mouth  be  acceptable  ” ;  that  is,  “  may  they  be 
transcribed  for  later  generations,  and  may  the  latter  not  read 
them  as  Homer  is  read,  but  let  them  meditate  upon  them  and  he 
rewarded  for  doing  so,  as  they  are  for  studying  Negalrn  and 
Ohalot  (Midrash  Shohar  Tob,  i.S,  ed.  Buber,  p.  5a).  Of  Ps.  xlii. 

5  it  is  said  (Lam.  R.  Introduction,  p.  34) :  “  There  were  600,000  or 
even  1,200,000  prophets.  Every  prophecy  which  was  of  impor- 
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tance  for  its  own  time  or  later  generations  was  pubiisbed ,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  prophecies  having :  significance  for  t  _ 
own,  but  not  for  future  times,  were  not  published  Cant. 

11) .  "  God  said  to  Moses, k  copy  the  Torah,  Pr°phets,aud  Hagio»- 
rapha,  that  you  may  have  them  in  writing  ;  Halakot, 

Haggadot,  and  Talmud,  however,  are  to  be  preserved  only  ve  - 
ball  v 11  (EX,  R.  XlYii.  154a),  R.  Isaac  considered  that  all  that 

the  prophets  foretell  in  every  generation,  f^  ^^Xthe 
ginai  ”  (at.  xxviii.  100a).  "The  entire  Holy  Wnt  is  really  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  the  authors  are  to  be ;  considered .merely vls 
media."  "  When  Haggai,  Zacliariah,  andMaUi^udiedtheHoly 
Spirit  left  Israel 11  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xm.  2 ;  1  er.  Sotah,  end ,  S<  . 
11a). 

Therefore,  whatever  is  in  the  Holy  Writ  must 
have  been  written,  at  the  very  latest,  during  the 
time  of  these  last  three  prophets,  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Talmud  and  Midrash.  The  Great  Syna- 
troo-ue  had  many  prophets  among  its  members,  and 
therefore  had  the  right  to  have  the  Esther  scroll 
written  down  (Sliab.  104a;  Meg.  2a;  Yoma  80a, 
Tern.  15b). 

S  10.  It  was  due  to  the  principle  referred  to  m 
the  preceding  section  that  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  used  as  a 

Ben  Sira  school-book  many  centuries  after  the 


Apoc-  UajJayojydf,  whence  the  Jewish  AI- 
1-ypha.  phabets  ”  of  Ben  Sira),  either  found  no 
place  in  the  canon,  or  was  excluded 
from  it.  Since,  in  his  work,  the  author  names  him¬ 
self  and  the  high  priest  Simon,  the  post-prophetic 
origin  of  the  work  was  evident; 

iT  the  Tosef ta  it  is  stated  (Yad.  ii.  13,  ed.  Zuckermandel ,  p. 
0S3)  •  "  Neither  the  books  of  Ben  Sira  nor  any  of  the  books 
written  thereafter  [that  is,  in  post-prophetic  times]  render  the 
hands  unclean,  ’  [that  Is,  are  canonical].  Tbe  MisImaMSan  i. 
v  n  adduces  this  dictum  in  the  name  of  R.  Akiba .  He  v  no 
reads  the  outside  books  <='ntm  onW)  shall  have  no  share 
n  the  life  to  come.”  To  this  the  Palestinian  Talmud  adds:  fot 
example,  the  books  of  Ben  Sira  and  Ben  La  ana.  But  the 
reading  of  Homer  and  all  other  books  written  thereafter  shall 
be'accounted  as  the  reading  of  a  letter  On  'Vhat  ground 
They  may  he  read,  but  not  to  weariness  (Sanh.  ~8a_).  This 
mssa-e  is  usually  considered  incomprehensible.  In  tbe  first 
Legits  severity  against  Ben  Sira  is  not  intelligible ;  secondly, 
it  is  not  clear  why  the  books  of  Homer  should  be  preferred  to 
Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach);  thirdly,  in  one  of  the '  Baratot  (Sanh. 
100a)  it  is  said  that  the  books  of  heretics  are  meant  (Q  i  » 
and  only  Joseph,  a  Babylonian  amora  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  states:  "  The  book  of  Ben  Sira  also  is  not  to  be 
read  "  This  prohibition  is  indeed  contradicted  by  historical  facts ; 
for  since  Sirach’s  wisdom  is  frequently  cited  by  tbe  Talmudists 
( compare  the  latest  compilation  of  citations  in  Cow  ley  and  h.eu- 
hauer  "  The  Original  Hebrew  of  a  Portion  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
Oxford  1897) ,  the  reading  of  his  work  can  not  have  been  forbid¬ 
den  Moreover,  as  the  context  clearly  shows,  passages  of  Ben 
Sira  are  twice  cited  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  Hagiographa 
CEr  Sa  hv  Rab  from  Sirach  vii.  10,  and  B.  K.  92b  by  Rabba  bar 
Mari ;  see  also  "  Jew.  Quart.  Rev  "  x.  241) .  Even  if  it  be  supposed 
inat  these  two  cases  arose  from  a  confusion  due  to  lack  of  mem¬ 
ory  the  two  Talmudic  teachers  thinking  the  verses  quoted  hv 
them  to  be  from  a  Biblical  book,  withal  it  clearly  follows  that 
Sirach  was  read,  and  so  high  an  authority  as  Akiba  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  declared  that  whoever  read  in  Ben  Sira  would  destroy 
his  future  salvation.  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties  it  has  been 
decided  to  amend  the  passages  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  m 
question  (Joel,  "  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte,  i.  A  et 
?eo  Gratz,  "  Monatsschrift,"  xxxv.  287).  It  would  seem  that 
all  these  difficulties  might  be  obviated  by  keepmg  dearly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Talmudic  teachers  distinguished  two  kinds ,  of 
reading ;  (1)  reading  in  public  and  aloud,  or  zealous  study,  ^ 

(2)  private  reading.  The  Midrash  on  Eecl.  xn.  1-  (see  above,  §4) 
forbids  adding  another  book  such  as  that  of  Ben  Sira  or  Ben 
Tigla  to  the  twenty-four  books;  but  says  they  may  be  rea  , 
expressing  this  opinion  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  Talmudic 
passage  under  discussion.  The  whole  passage  therefore  bears  out 
the  following  construction  ;  Akiba  maintains  that  not  on  y 
who  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  Torah  forfeits  his  shaie 


the  future  life,  but  also  he  who  reads  the  outside  books  as 
though  they  were  Holy  Writings;  that  is,  who  treats  them  as 
such  either  by  reading  them  aloud  or  by  interpreting  them 
before  the  community.  This  or  a  similar  penalty  is  not  threat¬ 
ened  in  the  case  of  apocryphal  works  m  general,  but  only  In 
connection  with  a  well-known  and  highly  prized  book;  conse- 
miently  Akiba’s  statement  must  have  been  directed  exclusive  y 
against  Ben  Sira’s  collection  of  proverbs.  Concerning  Jins  book, 
Epiphanius  also  states  (lx.  in  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  n.  L‘) 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Holy  Writings,  and  adds .  but  the 
o- ?Dn  and  other  works  written  in  post-prophetic  times  may 

be  read  [that  is,  read  privately];  for,  according  to  Ecclesiastes 
Xii!  t  they  may  be  read,  but  not  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wearying  the  flesh.11 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  sffimp  out  the  Apocrypha;  on  the  contrary,  an  influence 
was  certainly  exerted  which  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to 
them  (see  above,  §  4).  In  conclusion,  be  it  remarked  that 
Maimonides  ("  Hilkot k  Ab.  Zarali,”  ii.  2)  holds  Akiba  s  expres- 
^on  "outside  books,11  to  refer  to  idolatrous,  non  Jewish,  extra- 
canonical  writings-  and  that  in  the  fourth  century,  m  he 
passage  in  Sanh.  100a,  a  reason  was  sought  for  forbidding  the 
Siw  of  Sirach.  Accordingly,  the  prohibition  against  read- 
infnon^anonlcal  works  generally  can  not  have  been  old. 

§11.  There  were  controversies  concerning  the 
admission  into  tlie  canon  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
Solomon’s  three  books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Solomon),  and  Esther.  Butnocon- 
Con-  troversy  arose  concerning  the  Apocry- 


aru\  Other  completion  of  the  canon  (hence  called  Con-  troversy  arose  concerning  the  Apocrj 

a  Loc  ZCS  whence  the  Jewish  “Ai-  troversies  pha:  all  were  agreed  that  they  we 


truveisico  priti .  ■■ —  -o  - 

About  non-canonical.  The  opposition  to 

Separate  Ezekiel  was  only  temporary;  owing 

Books.  to  its  contradictions  of  .the.  Penta¬ 
teuch,  many  wished  to  hide  it  away 
(that  is,  to  prevent  its  use);  but  “  Hananiah  ben 
I-Iezekiah  ben  Garon  spent  three  hundred  jars  o*  oil 
to  release  it.”  Others  wished  to  prohibit  its  use 
because  a  child  in  school,  having  read  the  flrst  chap- 
ter,  made  a  picture  of  the  “  lmshmal  (A.  \  . ,  coloi 
of  amber  ”)  which  then  emitted  flames ;  nevertheless, 
Hananiah  championed  it  (Hag.  18a;  Shah.  13b; 
Men.  45a).  The  opposition  to  Proverbs,  because 
they  contained  contradictions,  was  very  shg1'4- 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  contended  that,  Eccle¬ 
siastes  ought  not  to  be  read  (Sliab.  30b).  Appm- 
entlv  the  opponents  belonged  to  the  strict  school  of 
the  Shammaites  (Baclier,  “  Ag.  Tan  ”  i.  21)..  Otlieis 
wished  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  Ecclesiastes  on 
the  ground  that  it  expressed  heretical  ideas  (Lev.  It. 
xxviii.,  beginning,  and  elsewhere). 

A  longer  struggle  raged  around  the  question 
whether  Ecclesiastes  “rendered  the  hands. unclean 
that  touched  it,  necessitating  their  washing.  Ih« 
passages  bearing  on  these  controversies  (see  also 
above  under  §  2)  read  as  follows : 

“  All  books,  except  that  of  the  Temple-court,  defile  the 
■  hands 11  CKelim  xv.  6).  [By  this  expression  all  Biblical  boots 
:  are  meant,  as  is  clear  from  the  Tosefta  (tb-  11  -  &  E ■  , 

**  Tbe  hands  are  defiled  not  only  by  tbe  book  of  the  remp  * 

,„i  /o....  -,nn  read  mil?  ~\DO)  that  was  taken  thence,  but 

bythe  prophete,'  by  the  separate  books  of  tbe J*£*^*$ 
by  another  book  (mb'  100= Hagiographa;  see  Blau.  (.c.  p.  -  ) 
fiv.t  is  nut  there.”]  “The  heave-oflermg  is  defiled  by  tn 
book.”(MishnahZabim  v.12;  Sbab.  14a, Rashi :  “allthesM  «l 

writings  ”)  “  The  holy  writings  detlle  the  hands  ,  the  tlioio- 

of  the  phylacteries  defile  the  hands  ” ;  “®e"pB®r“n^°,fel..Eve; 
of  the  book,  as  well  as  those  at  the  end,  defile  in 

though  a  book  be  so  blurred  that  only  85  letters  (as  ma  y  < 
Num  x  35, 36)  remain,  it  will  defile.11  "All  holy  writings  ^ 
icnpn)  flefile  " ;  so  also  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Eccl  < s  ‘J  „ 
R.  Judah  said :  "  The  Song  defiles ;  Ecclesiastes  is  m  disput 
R.  Simon  said:  " Ecclesiastes  belonged  to  the  fev  ca*es 
which  the  Shammaites  were  lenient  m  their  d ecisi  n  a 
Hillelites  severe."  R.  Simon  h.  Azzai  said .  I 
ment,  from  the  seventy-two  elders  and  dating  from  the  day 
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when  R.  Eliezer  ben  Azariab  became  head  of  the  school,  that  the 
Pong  and  Ecclesiastes  defile.”  R.  Akiba  replied :  “  God  forbid ! 
No  Jew  has  ever  contended  that  the  Song  defiled ;  for  the  whole 
world  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the  day  when  the  Song  was 
given  to  Israel.  Thus  while  all  the  Hagiographa  (o^iro)  are 
holy,  the  Song  is  most  holy ;  if  there  was  any  dispute,  it  was 
only  concerning  Ecclesiastes.”  R.  Johanan  b.  Joshua,  son  of  R. 
Akiba’s  father-in-law,  said:  11  The  controversy  was  as  Ben 
Azzai  states,  and  so  it  was  decided.”  The  Aramaic  passages 
in  Ezra  and  Daniel  defile,  but  it  the  Aramaic  be  written  in  He¬ 
brew,  or  the  Hebrew  in  Aramaic,  or  ancient  Hebrew  characters, 
it  would  not  be  so.  “  A  book  defiles  only  if  it  ts  written  in  Assyr¬ 
ian  (modern  Hebrew  characters)  on  animal  skin,  and  with  ink” 
(compare  Blau,  lx.  pp.  69  et  seq.).  The  Sadducees  said :  “We 
complain  of  you,  Pharisees,  for  you  say,  *  The  Holy  Writings, 
but  not  the  books  of  Homer  (oi'en  nsc),  defile.’  ”  Then  said 
R.  johanan  ben  Zakkai:  “Have  we  only  this  against  the 
Pharisees  that  they  say  the  hones  of  an  ass  do  not  defile,  hut 
those  of  the  high  priest  Johanan  do  ?  ”  The  Sadducees  replied 
that  they  believed  bones  were  declared  impure  lest  wicked 
people  should  make  use  of  the  bones  of  their  parents  (Niddah 
55a :  u  that  people  might  not  make  saddlery  out  of  their  parents’ 
skins  ”) .  Johanan  answered,  that  according  to  them,  there  was 
also  impurity  in  the  Holy  Writings,  but  that  the  books  of 
Homer,  which  were  not  honored,  did.  not  defile  (Tosef.,  Yad.  ii. 
19:  “in  order  that  no  covering  for  an  animal  might  he  made 
out  of  the  books  ”). 

The  chief  passages  in  the  Mishnah  Yadayim  (iii. 
2-5 .  jv,  5,  6)  are  to  the  same  effect.  The  Tosef ta 
Yadayim  takes  the  same  general  view,  hut  makes 
the  important  addition  that  the  Evangels  (Gospels) 
and  the  books  of  heretics  (D'PDH  nDDI  or 

Ben  Sira  and  all  books  written  “  thereafter  ”  (post- 
prophetic  times)  did  not  defile  (ii.  18,  688 ;  compare 
129,  2,  and  Shab.  116a).  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
according  to  R.  Simon  ben  Menasya,  while  “The 
Song  defiles,  since  it  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Ecclesiastes  does  not,  because  it  was  produced  solely 
by  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ”  (ii.  14;  compare  ‘Eduy. 
ii*.  7,  and  Mishnah  v.  8;  Meg.  7a).  The  following 
passage,  however,  as  will  be  apparent  from  its  con¬ 
tents,  dates  from  a  later  period : 

“  Formerly  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  because  they  contained  only  proverbs,  and  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Hagiographa,  were  hidden  (D'lUJ  =  declared  non- 
eanontcal),' until  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  explained 
them”  (Ab.  R.  N.,  A,  i,  B,  i,  pp.  2,  3,  ed.  Schechter;  compare 
Midr.  on  Prov.  xxv.  1) ,  R.  Akiba  said  :  ‘  He  who,  for  the  sake 
of  entertainment,  sings  the  Song  as  though  it  were  a  profane 
song,  will  have  no  share  in  the  future  world  ”  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii. 
10,  p.  433 ;  Sanh.  101a). 

These  passages  show  that  the  struggle  concerning 
Ezekiel  and  Solomon’s  three  books  liad  arisen  even 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 

Canticles  and  that  the  contention  concerning 

and  Ec-  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes 

clesiastes.  had  attained  such  considerable  magni¬ 
tude’ that  Akiba  was  compelled  (about 
100)  to  threaten  the  forfeiture  of  future  life,  in  order 
to  save  Canticles.  Since,  immediately  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple,  the  Sadducees  and  Phari¬ 
sees  were  disputing  concerning  the  defilement  of 
hands  by  the  Holy  Writings,  the  law  which  de¬ 
clared  that  the  latter  did  render  hands  unclean  can 
not  have  been  anterior  to  this  time.  In  fact,  it  can 
not  have  been  made  much  earlier  than  one  hundred 
years  after  the  Temple’s  destruction. 

Griitz  (“  Kolielet,  ”  p.  149)  argues  that  there  was 
about  65  c.e.  an  assembly  of  the  Hilleliteand  Sliam- 
maite  schools  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  the  year  90, 
on  the  day  that  Gamaliel  II.  was  dismissed,  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Law  decided  which  books  were  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  as  canonical. 


The  Tannaites  of  the  second  century  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Esther  scroll  might  be  written 
down ;  and  they  based  their  decision  upon  Ex.  xvii. 
14  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  6;  Meg.  7a;  Yer.  Meg.  lxx.  a). 
This  eagerness  proves  that  there  was  at  least  some 
question  as  to  its  admissibility.  The  inquiry 
whether  Esther  was  revealed,  and  was  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  as  Scripture,  was  by  no  means  discour¬ 
aged  C Yoma  29a).  Many  sages,  Akiba 

Esther.  among  others,  tried  to  prove  from 
separate  sentences  (as,  for  instance, 
“  Haman  spoke  in  his  heart  ”)  that  it  was  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Meg.  7a).  According  to  the 
eminent  rabbi  Samuel  (after  200),  Esther  “  does  not 
defile.”  Simeon  (150)  states  that  only  Ecclesiastes 
is  doubtful;  while  Ruth,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Esther  “ defile  the  hands.”  It  is  evident  from  many 
sources  (compare  Sanh*  100a;  Yer.  Ber.  xiv.  15; 
Meg.  19b)  that  the  eanonicity  of  this  book  was  not 
certain.  The  controversies  in  the  Church  are  merely 
echoes  of  the  voices  raised  (hut  suppressed)  in  the 
synagogue  against  the  canonical  respect  paid  to  va¬ 
rious  writings. 

§  12.  It  is  almost  impossible  to-day  to  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  the  love  and  ad- 
Inspiration  miration  felt  by  the  Biblical  scribes 
and  for  the  Torah.  Of  the  many  passages 
Its  Degrees,  illustrating  this  the  following  are,  in 
many  respects,  characteristic : 

“  The  Torah  is  one  of  the  seven  things  that  existed  before  the 
Creation.  According  to  Simeon  hen  Lakish,  it  is  2,000  years 
older  (Pes.  54a  ;  Gen.  R.  viii.  2 ;  Cant.  R.  v.  11) .  Even  Abraham 
obeyed  all  its  law's  (Mishnah  Kid.,  end),  and  when  Moses 
ascended  to  heaven,  he  found  God  with  the  Torah  in  His  hand 
and  reading  the  passage  about  the  Red  Heifer,  Num.  xix.  1-10 
(Pesik.  R.  68b).  It  was  given  to  Israel  unconditionally  (Mek. 
60b)  by  Moses,  who  made  one  copy  each  for  every  tribe  and 
corrected  them  all  from  the  copy  of  Levi  (Pesik.  197a).  He 
gave  it  closed  up,  according  to  others,  in  a  roll  (Git.  68a).  He 
wrote  the  last  eight  verses  also ;  for  not  a  single  letter  emanates 
from  any  one  else.  According  to  a  more  liberal  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  Joshua  was  supposed  to  have  w’ritten  these  verses  (B.  B. 
15a).  Before  him  who  denies  its  divine  origin  the  doors  of 
hell  shall  never  close,  and  he  shall  he  condemned  to  stay  therein 
eternally  ”  (Akiba  in  “Seder  ‘Olam,”  iii.,  end,  and  Tosef.,  Sanh. 
xiii.  5;  compare  Sifre,  Num.  i.  112, 116 ;  ii.  102;  Sanh.  99a  ;  Yer. 
Sauh.  27d  and  elsewhere).  “The  Law  will  endure  forever” 
(Mek.  19a) .  “  Any  prophet  w’ho  attempts  to  annul  one  of  its  law’s 
will  be  punished  by  death  ”  (Tosef,,  Sanh.  xiv.  13).  “  Though  all 
mankind  should  combine,  they  could  not  abolish  one  yod  (the 
smallest  letter)  of  it  (compare  Matt.  v.  18).  When  Solomon 
took  unto  himself  many  wives,  the  yod  of  (‘he  shall  multi¬ 
ply  ’ ;  Deut.  xvii.  17)  cast  itself  down  before  God,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  king  (according  to  others,  this  wTas  done  by  Deut¬ 
eronomy).  Then  spake  God:  ‘Solomon  and  hundreds  like 
him  shall  be  destroyed,  but  not  one  of  your  letters  shall  ever  be 
annihilated’”  (Cant.  R.  v.  11;  Gen.  R.  xlvii.;  Num.  R.  xviii.; 
Tan.,  Korab,  No.  xii ;  for  the  accusing  letters,  compare  Pes.  109a) . 
“The  whoie  w’orld  is  but  a  thirty-two-hundredth  part  of  the 
Torah  ”  (‘Er.  23b).  “  When  a  copy  of  the  Law*  was  burned,  peo¬ 
ple  rent  their  clothes  as  though  one  of  their  dearest  relatives 
bad  died,  and  such  rents  w-ere  never  to  be  sew’ed  up  (Yer. 
M.  K.  83b,  and  elsewhere) ;  but  a  copy  written  by  a  heretic 
(pc)  might  he  burned,  and  one  written  by  a  non-JewT  had  to  be 
buried  ”  (Git.  4ob).  “  Before  the  Torah  the  people  had  to  stand 
up  in  the  synagogue ;  and  w’hile  it  lay  unrolled  on  the  reader’s 
desk,  speaking  (even  about  Halakah)  and  leaving  the  synagogue 
were  forbidden  ”  (Ket.  33b ;  Pesik.  118a) .  At  least  one  copy  had 
to  be  in  every  town  (B.  B.  43a ;  Tosef.,  ib.  xi.  23) .  Scholars 
would  even  take  one  with  them  when  on  a  journey  (Mishnah 
Yeb.,  end).  Even  if  a  copy  were  inherited,  it  w*as  considered 
proper  to  write  oneself  another  copy ;  and  if  possible  this  had  to 
be  a  beautiful  copy  (Sanh.  21b;  Nazir,  2b).  Before  birth  each 
one  is  taught  the  Torah ;  hut  when  he  sees  the  light  of  day 
an  angel  touches  his  mouth,  and  makes  him  forget  it  all  (Nid¬ 
dah,  30b  1. 
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In  those  days  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
astounding:  many  scholars  were  able  to  write  it 
entire  from  memory  (Yer.  Meg.  74d).  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  it  was  gratuitous  (Ned.  37,  and  else¬ 
where).  Even  to  its  last  letters  the  Torah  comes 
from  Moses,  through  whom  God  gave  it  to  Israel, 
for  only  the  Decalogue  was  revealed  from  the  mouth 
of  God  Himself,  in  ten  utterances  (Sifre,  Deut.  ii. 
305,  357;  Mek.  40a).  Moses  is  therefore  called  the 
“ great  writer  of  Israel,”  “the  great  sage,  father  of 
the  wise  men  and  of  the  prophets  ”  (Sotali  13a ;  Sifre 

i.  134,  ii.  306).  In  countries  other  than  Palestine, 
the  Word  of  God  was  revealed  only  in  a  clean  place 
or  near  a  river  (Mek.  106a,  note  14). 

Just  as  all  prophecy  came  from  Moses,  so  all  Holy 
Writings  began  in  the  Torah;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa 
Relation  that  is  not  at  least  suggested  in  the 
of  Torah  to  Torah  (Num.  R.  x.  6).  Hence  the 
Prophets,  question :  “  Is  there  anything  that  was 
etc.  not  suggested  in  the  Torah?”  The 
answer  is  given :  “  Like  the  latter,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  came  from  God 
Himself.”  In  Sifre,  Deut.  ii.  306,  to  an  utterance 
of  Jeremiah  is  applied:  “Lord  of  the  Lniverse! 
Thou  wrotest  [it]  ” ;  and  of  every  book  it  is  said 
either  that  God  wrote  it,  or  that  He  caused  it  to  be 
written.  For  Talmudic  scholars  the  twenty-four 
books  form  one  book,  known  to  the  Patriarchs,  and 
even  to  the  primeval  generations;  and  accordingly 
every  favorite  verse  is  attributed  to  some  Biblical 
hero :  “  Solomon  said  ” ;  “  David  declared  ” ;  “  Daniel 
stated”;  “Moses,  too,  affirmed  it”  (Tosef.,  Yoma, 

ii.  1). 

Nevertheless,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
Torah,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa.  on  the  other;  for,  while  the  study  of 
the°  latter  books  would  bring  the  same  reward  as 
would  that  of  the  Torah  (Lam.  R.  i.  13,  iii.  10),  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  were  not  of  equal 
importance  with  the  Torah.  Thus,  the  transgression 
of  a  commandment  in  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiog¬ 
rapha  was  not  punishable  by  scourging  (Yer.  Yeb. 
iv.  19a;  Pesik.  R.  61b).  Any  inference  drawn  from 
the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa  had  to  be  authenti¬ 
cated  in  the  Torah  (Yer.  Kid.  66a).  Simeon  b,  Laldsh 
said  outright,  “  What  need  have  I  of  the  Psalms?  It  is 
stated  in  the  Torah”  (Pesik.  R.  21b;  compare  22a, 
below;  146a,  10;  174a,  below).  The  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  are  only  transmitted  rpilp  (Naz. 
58a  ;  M.  K.  5a),  so  that  no  legal  (Torah)  deductions 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies  (iTTH  'HUT 

» *6  npnp  nm  b.  k.  2b,  etc.). 

As  the  first  and  actual  revelation  of  God,  the  Torah 
stood  far  above  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa ; 
while  in  the  future  the  latter  will  cease  to  be,  the 
existence  of  the  Torah  will  be  an  unending  one. 
Tradition  thus  distinguished,  as  to  rank,  between 
Moses  and  the  other  prophets;  but  it  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  difference  between  the  prophetical  gift 
(n«U3  rvn)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (enpn  ITH),  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Maimonides:  such  distinction  rests  upon 
verbal  expressions  for  “  prophets  ”  and  “  Holy  Wri¬ 
tings.”  In  the  treatise  Soferim,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Hagiographa  are  called  HBTlp  (“holiness”)  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Prophets,  which  are  styled  PMp 


(“revelation”).  The  older  terminology,  however, 
applied  n^3ps  also,  to  the  Hagiographa;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  alleged  difference  in  degree 


of  inspiration  between  the  two. 
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earlier  literature.  T  ^ 

E.  G.  ir.  D.  14- 

- XJntraditional  View:  The  word  “canon, 

borrowed  probably  from  the  Phenicians  (navvy,  ndv>i , 
from  mp  =  M  rod,”  “  carpenter’s  rule  ” ;  compare  njp 
rnDH,  Ezek.  xl.  3),  but  found  already  in  Homer 
(“Iliad,”  viii.  193,  xiii.  407,  xxiii.  761),  seems  to 
have  been  used  among  the  rhetoricians  of  Alexandria 
to  denote  a  collection  of  literary  models  or  standard 
works,  and  a  list  of  such  classics  (Quintilian,  “Inst. 
Or.”  x.  1,  54,  where  “ordo”  and  “numerus”  are 
translations  of  navuv;  compare,  Jerome,  “Ep.  liii., 
ad  Paulinum  ”  and  “  Prologus  Galeatus  in  II  Regg.  ”)• 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  also  by  Aristeas  (e.  35c.e.) 
(“Ep.  ad  Pliilocratem,”  clxiii.,  ed.  Wendland).  In 
Gnostic  circles  the  authority  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
was  characterized  by  this  term  (Ptolemy  [c.  200  c.e.J, 
“Ep.  ad  Morum,”  in  Epiphanius,  “Hceres.”  xxxiii. 
37).  As  the  name  of  a  catalogue  of  sacred  books,  the 
term  is  used  by  Athanasius  (“  Ep.  Festalis,”  xxxix.  1, 
168)  in  367  C.E.,  in  the  spurious  canon  60  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea  (after  364),  and  in  the  possibly  gen¬ 
uine  “Iambi  ad  Seleueum”  by  Amphilochius  (d. 
395).  Books  that  were  regarded  as  sacred  (ypayai 
ayiai )  and  God-inspired (Oedmtewrrai) and  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  for  public  reading  (Ssih/uoatev/ihai),  in 
distinction  from  esoteric  or  heretical  writings  with¬ 
drawn  from  public  use  ( dnOKpv&ai ),  were  designated 


“  canonical  ”  ( Kavovinai ). 

In  Palestine  such  sacred  writings  were  declared 
by  tlie  Pharisees  to  be  objects  “making  the  hands 
unclean”  (DvT,nDK Yad.  iii.  2,5;  iv.  5,  6), 
apparently  necessitating  a  ritual  ablution  after  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  While  protesting  against  this  in¬ 
novation,  the  Sadducees  (ib.  iv.  6)  seem  to  have  been 
agreed  in  recognizing  a  body  of  sacred  Scriptures 
(£Hpn  *OJ"D)  and  in  cherishing  these  above  certain 
other  books.  The  introduction  of  this  custom 
would  naturally  tend  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  canon 
Only  contact  with  books  that  were  actually  used 
or  regarded  as  fit  for  use  in  the  synagogue  would 
demand  such  a  washing  of  the  hands.  It  was  then 
employment  in  the  cult  that  rendered  them  sacred. 

What  was,  or  might  be,  read  in  public  worship 
(fcOpDn)  constituted  the  canon.  Therefore  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  arise  whether  the  Aramaic  targums 
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made  tlie  hands  unclean.  The  new  ritual,  by  accen¬ 
tuating  the  sanctity  of  the  books  publicly  read,  nec¬ 
essarily  abridged  the  liberty  of  introducing  new 
works,  and  raised  doubts  concerning  the  fitness  of 
some  that  had  been  used.  The  finally  established 
canon  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  critical 
process  reducing  the  number  of  books  approved  for 
public  reading. 

Among  the  Avorks  eliminated  by  this  process  were, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  one  hand,  many  of  the  writings 
that  maintained  their  place  in  the  Alexandrian  canon, 
having  been  brought  to  Egypt  and  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  such  as  Baruch, 
Ecclus (Sirach),  I  Maccabees,  Tobit  and  Judith; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  books  like  Jubilees,  Psalms  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  Assumption  of  Moses,  and  the  Apocalypses  of 
Enoch,  Noah,  Baruch,  Ezra,  and  others.  In  some 
cases  the  critical  tendency  may  have  led  only  to  the 
removal  of  wliab  was  rightly  deemed 
Inclusion  to  be  later  accretions,  such  as  the  ad- 
and  ditions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  while 
Exclusion  in  regard  to  disputed  writings,  such 
of  Apoc-  as  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Eze- 
rypba.  kiel  (and  probably  Daniel),  the  more 
liberal  policy  finally  prevailed. 

While  this  criticism  still  continued  in  the  second 
century  of  the  common  era,  its  main  results  appear 
to  have  been  reached  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first. 
Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  i.  8),  about  the  year  100, 
counted  twenty-two  sacred  books.  The  Greek  Bible 
he  used  had  evidently  been  brought  doAvn  to  the 
number  required  in  Pharisaic  circles.  It  is  not 
known  Avith  certainty  Avliat  books  were  included. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Lamentations  and 
Baruch  formed  one  book  Avith  Jeremiah,  and  that 
Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  Judges.  Esther  still 
seems  to  have  had  its  additions.  Among  Josephus’ 
thirteen  prophets  none  Avas  included  that  he  re¬ 
garded  as  later  than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have 
described  Canticles  as  a  work  laying  down  princi¬ 
ples  of  conduct  (vTTod/jKag  rov  j3lov  nepLexovotv).  This 
Avould  better  suit  Ben  Sira.  But  the  consideration 
of  supposed  greater  age  and  Solomonic  authorship 
may  have  decided  in  favor  of  Canticles.  That  the 
number  may  be  the  same  and  yet  the  constituent 
hooks  to  some  extent  differ,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Melito  in  Palestinian  synagogues  found  a  canon 
containing  twenty-two  books  in  which  Esther  was 
lacking  and  Ruth  separate  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.” 
iv.  26),  Avliile  Origen  reports  the  twenty-two  books 
Avith  their  Hebrew  titles  as  including  Esther  and 
Avith  Ruth  joined  to  Judges  as  Baruch  and  Lamen¬ 
tations  to  Jeremiah  (ib.  vi.  25).  Again,  in  Athana¬ 
sius,  le,,  Esther  is  wanting  among  the  twenty - 
tAvo  canonical  books,  whereas  in  Canon  60  of 
the  Laodicean  Council,  dependent  on  Athanasius, 
Esther  occurs,  as  also  among  the  tAventy-two  canon¬ 
ical  books  enumerated  by  Jerome  in  his  “  Prologue 
Galeatus.  ”  It  is  scarcely  by  accident  that  this  num¬ 
ber  coincides  Avitli  that  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  The  same  tendency  that  led  poets  to 
write  alphabetic  psalms  prompted  scribes  to  arrange 
the  canon  so  as  to  make  the  total  twenty-two. 

According  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  xiv.  44,  45 
(c.  95  b.c.),  this  prophet  wrote  ninety-four  sacred 


books:  first  twenty-four  for  the  worthy  and  the  un¬ 
worthy  to  read,  and  then  seventy  to  be  withheld 
and  to  be  given  only  to  the  wise.  This  legend 
shoAvs  that  twenty -four  books  Avere 
Twenty-  looked  upon  by  this  author  as  intended 
two  or  for  public  reading.  Although  the 
Twenty-  books  are  not  enumerated,  there  is  no 
four  Books,  reason  to  doubt  that  this  canon  was 
substantially  identical  Avith  that  of 
Josephus.  The  difference  maybe  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  circles,  Ruth  and  Lamentations 
were  copied  on  separate  rolls  for  convenience  in 
public  reading  on  Sliabuot  and  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 
This  may  have  involved  the  rejection  of  Baruch,  and 
the  removal  of  the  threnody  on  Josiah  from  Lamen¬ 
tations.  If  an  additional  reason  for  counting  twenty- 
four  books  were  needed,  the  twenty-four  priestly 
families  (1  Chron.  xxiv.),  or  the  twenty-four  celes¬ 
tial  representatives  of  Israel  (Rev.  iv.  4),  would 
readily  supply  it  (if  not  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet).  This  number,  given  in  the 
Baraita  preserved  in  B.  B.  14b,  coexisted  with  the 
other  (Jerome,  l.c.),  and  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  is  manifest  that  to  Pseudo-Ezra  the  seventy 
books  were  more  important  than  the  tAventy-four. 
They  had  been  hidden,  preserved  as  treasures,  until 
they  should  be  made  knoAvn  to  the  wise.  This  idea 
had  already  been  used  by  Daniel  to  explain  the 
late  appearance  of  his  prophecies  (Dan.  xii.  4,  9). 
These  apocalypses  were  too  precious  to  be  read  to 
“  the  unworthy.  ”  Possibly  this  conceit  was  designed 
to  serve  a  double  purpose :  accounting  for  their  re¬ 
cent  discovery,  and  also  making  a  virtue  of  their 
rejection  from  use  in  the  synagogue.  With  pride 
and  affection  their  friends  called  them  (a~o- 

upv^a) ;  to  those  who  rightly  saAv  in  this  literature  a 
danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  LaAv,  the  term  D3 
came  to  mean  the  removal  of  a  book  from  synagogue 
use,  as  in  the  case  of  rolls  that  had  been  worn  out, 
or  of  rolls  not  thought  to  render  the  hands  unclean 
(see,  however,  Apocalyptic  Literature). 

If  some  critics  continued  to  urge  the  exclusion  of 
this  or  that  book  from  the  canon  of  twenty-two  or 
tAventy-four  rolls  (see  beloAv),  there  are  not  lacking, 
on  the  other  hand,  signs  of  a  readiness  to  include 
one  or  another  of  the  “  hizonim  ”  (outside  books). 
Thus  Sirach  is  occasionally  quoted  (B.  K.  92b) 
as  a  representative  of  the  Hagiographa ;  and  Baruch 
Avas  still  read  on  Yom  Kippur  in  some  synagogues 
in  Origen’s  time  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  vi.  25). 
Outside  of  Pharisaic  circles  the  earlier  and  less  rigid 
conception  of  the  canon  maintained  itself,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  extent  of  the  Greek  Bible  used  by 
Christian  apologists  for  controversial  purposes,  and 
a  number  of  works  quoted  or  used  as  authorities  by 
NeAV  Testament  writers,  not  found  even  in  this  Bible, 
such  as  “Jeremiah  the  Prophet”  (Matt,  xxvii.  9), 
“The  Wisdom  of  God”  (Luke  xi.  49),  Enoch  (Jude 
14-16),  Assumption  of  Moses  (Jude  9),  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Elijah  (Eph.  v.  14;  I  Cor.  ii.  9),  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  Isaiah  (Heb.  xi.  87). 

In  B.  B.  14b  the  canon  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
viz.,  (1)  the  LaAv,  comprising  the  five  books  ascribed 
to  Moses;  (2)  the  Prophets,  including  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
and  the  Minor  Prophets;  and  (3)  the  Writings, 
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Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Chron¬ 
icles.  The  passage  indicates  what 
Rabbinical  was  regarded,  on  the  basis  of  a  tra- 
Canon.  dition  "preserved  in  the  school  of 
Hoshava  b.  Hama  (c.  230  C.E.),  as  the 
proper  manner  of  arranging  the  component  pai  ts 
of  the  canon  when  larger  volumes  were  prepared. 

This  tripartition  no  doubt  implied  an  estimate  of 
relative  value.  The  Law,  being  the  first  to  acquire 
authority,  remained  at  all  times  the  highest  author¬ 
ity.  All  non-Mosaic  books  were  called  (’‘tra¬ 
dition”),  whether  Prophets  or  Hagiographa,  and 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  commentary  on  the  Law, 
as  it  were,  another  expression  of  the  oral  law 
(compare  Zunz,  “6.  V.”  1832,  p.  44).  This  is 
suggested  also  by  the  use  of  the  term  vo.uog  foi 
the  entire  canon  (II  Esdras  xiv.  21,  iv.  23;  I  Cor. 
xiv.  21 ;  John  x.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  25),  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Torah  in  the  description  of  the 
library  of  religious  books  in  II  Mace.  ii.  13,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  limited  their 
canon  to  the  Torah.  The  veneration  for  the  Law 
long  antedated  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
naturally  increasing  with  the  growth  of  this  wTork. 
The  so-called  Covenant  Code,  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  33, 
must  have  enjoyed  w7ide  recognition  in  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries,  probably  because  emanating 
from  some  sanctuary  whose  priesthood  traced  its 
descent  to  Moses,  since  the  Deuteronomic  code 
apparently  w7as  intended  at  the  outset  to  take  its 
place.  This  law7 -book  w7as  enjoined  on  the  people 
by  Josiah  in  621  b.c.  (II  Kings  xxii.  8-xxiii.). 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Judaism  became 
a  book  religion,  or  that  the  canon  was  born,  in  that 
year.  While  its  humanitarian  spirit  commended 
this  lawT  to  many,  and  some  found  in  its  ordinances 
a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  the  w7ill  of 
Yhwh  (Jer.  viii.  8),  written  oracles  and  royal 
decrees  had  existed  before ;  and  prophets  like 
Jeremiah  ware  not  misled  by  its  Mosaic  guise 
(l.c.).  During  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  periods 
it  naturally  grew  in  importance  as  the  common 
law  of  the  people.  Yet  it  did  not  suppress  the 
Jahvistic  and  Elohistic  records  with  their  earlier 
codes  and  narratives  reflecting  quite  different  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions.  These,  with  the  annals  of 
the  kings,  ware  subjected  to  a  Deuteronomistic 
redaction.  As  theocracy  developed,  the  attention 
centered  upon  the  cult.  Regulations  touching  sac¬ 
rifices  and  other  rites,  etiological  legends,  cosmo¬ 
gonic  myths,  and  genealogical  traditions  ware  added. 

These  priestly  additions  are  now7  gener- 
Develop-  ally  regarded  as  a  separate  work  com¬ 
ment  of  the  piled  in  Babylonia,  brought  to  Pales- 
Pentateu-  tine  by  Ezra,  and  promulgated  at  the 
chal  Law.  great  assembly  described  in  Nell,  viii.- 
x.  in  444  b.  c.  It  is  more  natural,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  they  gradually  grew  up  at  the 
sanctuary  in  priestly,  circles  reenforced  from  time  to 
time  by  returned  exiles.  Recent  investigations  tend 
to  show7  that  the  Artahshaslita  under  whom  Nehemiah 
lived  wras  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (404-358),  that  his 
governorship  extended  from  385  to  373,  and  that 
Ezra  came  after  him,  probably  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (352).  The  story  of  Ezra 


is  evidently  overlaid  with  a  later  tradition.  T  et 
it  is  possible  that  his  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses  led 
this  “  scribe  ”  to  write  in  one  book  all  the  material 
recognized  as  Mosaic— leaving  out  Josliua-Kings 
and  to  inculcate  obedience  to  this  law.  When  Ma- 
nasse  at  length  secured  from  Alexander  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  build  a  temple  to  Ynwn  on  Gerizim,  which 
Ochus  and  Darius  had  good  reasons  for  refusing,  in 
view7  of  the  effect  upon  Jerusalem  of  rebuilt  walls 
and  a  well-regulated  cult  (Josephus,  “  Ant.  ”  ii.  7,  §  8), 
he  had  precisely  the  same  interest  as  his  relatives  in 
Jerusalem  to  possess  the  law  of  Yinvii  in  its  com- 
pletest  form  containing  the  most  explicit  directions 
as  regards  the  cult.  At  the  time  when  the  necessary 
Aramaic  Targum  took  the  form  of  a  version  on  the 
Alexandrian  model,  the  same  motive  was  again  op¬ 
erative.  According  to  some  critics,  additions  w  eie 
made  to  the  Law7  as  late  as  the  second  century. 
Then  “  there  arose  a  certain  reluctance  to  write  dowm 
the  further  developments  of  the  law.” 

Zech.  i.  4-6  shows  that  the  pre-exilic  prophets 
wrcre  held  in  high  honor  as  early  as  519.  But  their 
words  naturally  came  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  prophecy,  wdiicli  wras  exhoitation  to 
observance  of  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the 
Law7.  Such  exhortations  could  not  have  as  great 
authority  as  the  Law  itself.  Dan.  ix.  2  shows  that 
the  author  was  acquainted  with  wrorks  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah  in  which  an  exile  of  seventy  years  was  pre¬ 
dicted;  the  sections  Jer.  xxv.  1-13,  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlix. 
and  Jer.  xxvii.— xxix.  were  probably  known  to  him. 
Daniel  took  his  place  with  the  other  prophets,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Greek  versions,  and  from  Matt,  xxiv. 
15 and  Josephus,  “Contra Ap.” i.  8;  Job  (Ecelus.  [b\- 
racli]  xlix.  9),  Ezra,  and  Mordecai  were  still  counted 
as  prophets  by  Josephus  (l.c.).  In  the  reaction 
against  the  “  Genuzim  ”  (Apocrypha), 
The  probably  occasioned  by  their  use  by 
Prophets.  Essenes  and  Christians,  Daniel  had 
maintained  a  place  among  the  books 
that  made  the  hands  unclean,  and  as  a  prophet. 
The  critical  movement,  lioAvever,  had  not  spent  its 
force  at  the  end  of  the  first  century;  a  hundied 
years  later  Daniel  w7as  no  longer  accorded  a  place 
among  the  Prophets  (B.  B.  14b).  Ontheothei  hand, 
the  effort  to  remove  Ezekiel  had  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  limitation  of  the  prophetic  canon  to  eight 
books  was  consequently  later  than  the  redaction  of 
the  canon  as  a  whole  to  twTency-two  or  twrenty  -four 
books.  How  many  books  were  counted  as  prophets 
by  the  grandson  of  Siracli,  w7ho  w7rote  his  preface 
after  132  b.c.,  by  the  author  of  II  Macc.  ii.  13  et 
seq.,  or  by  the  New7  Testament  writers,  can  not  be 
determined.  Josephus  numbered  thirteen.  That 
Siracli  had  before  him  a  volume  of  twelve  prophets 
is  not  certain.  The  presence  of  xlix.  10  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  does  not  prove  that  he  wrote  this  verse. 
Between  180  and  i32  the  manuscript  may  have  been 
retouched,  as  is  suggested  by  the  descriptions  of 
Phinehas  and  Simon.  No  conclusions  can,  therefore, 
be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  the  date  of  J onah 
or  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.,  or  the  title  “Malachi.” 

Siracli ’s  grandson  speaks  of  “other  books  in 
addition  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  II  Macc.  ii. 
13  mentions  the  Psalter  (ra  to v  A aviS)  and  “  letters  of 
kings  concerning  temple  gifts.”  Philo,  if  he  is  the 
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author  of  “De  Vita  Contemplativa,”  refers  to 
“hymns ”  as  well  as  “laws ”  and  “inspired  words  of 
the  prophets  ”  (ii.  475,  ed.  Mangey).  Josephus  adds 
to  the  thirteen  Prophets  four  books  containing 
“hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
human  life”  (“Contra  Ap.”  i.  8).  In  Luke  xxiv.  44 
“  the  Psalms  ”  are  mentioned  as  also  furnishing  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  resurrection.  These  passages,  while 
indicating  a  special  class  of  books,  containing 
hymns,  moral  precepts,  and  temple  history,  do  not 
suggest  either  a  completed  prophetic  canon  ora  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  additional  works.  The  finally  pre¬ 
vailing  number  and  estimate  of  the  “  writings ”  can 
only  have  been  the  result  of  the  critical  process  by 
which  the  extent  of  the  canon  and  the  number  of 
the  prophets  were  determined.  The  attempts  to 
make  such  books  as  Ezekiel  (Shab.  13b ;  Men.  45a, 
b;  Hag.  13a),  Proverbs  (Shab.  30b), 
The  Canticles  (Yad.  iii.  5;  Meg.  7a),  Eccle- 

Hag-iog-  siastes  (Yad.  l.c. ;  ‘Eduy.  v.  3;  Shab. 
rapha.  30a,  b),  Esther  (Meg.  7a ;  Sanh.  100a), 
and  probably  the  books  of  Daniel, 
Job,  and  Ezra,  share  the  fate  of  the  Genuzim, 
were  only  temporary.  The  use  of  Canticles,  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  and  Esther  on  certain  feast  days  gave  needed 
support  to  their  canonicity.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  century  of  the  common  era  a  fixed  group  of 
hagiograplia,  to  which  relatively  less  importance 
was  ascribed  than  to  the  Prophets,  was  constituted. 
The  earliest  testimony  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
group  is  B.  B.  14b. 

The  order  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiograplia  in 
this  Baraita  presents  neither  the  original  sequence 
nor  the  finally  adopted  arrangement.  In  earlier 
times  the  reader  no  doubt  was  quite  free  in  the 
choice  of  his  selections.  As  long  as  each  book 
formed  a  separate  roll  the  order  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  of  much  consequence.  This  apparently 
was  still  the  case  in  the  year  100  (compare  Luke  iv. 
17;  B.  B.  13b).  It  was  when  larger  volumes  were 
produced  that  the  question  would  arise  as  to  the 
order  in  which  their  constituent  parts  should  be 
copied.  Practical  considerations  no  doubt  counter¬ 
acted  the  more  obvious  chronological  principle  that 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  Alexandria.  A  val¬ 
uable  intimation  of  this  is  found  in  the  Baraita 
quoted.  It  declares  that  Isaiah  was  placed  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  because  “  the  Book  of  Kings 
ends  in  desolation,  Jeremiah  is  all  desolation,  Eze¬ 
kiel  begins  with  desolation  and  ends  with  consola¬ 
tion,  and  Isaiah  is  all  consolation.”  This  is  not  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  mere  rabbinic  fancy.  For  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  the  beginning  of  a  book  attractive 
and  the  end  encouraging  is  even  characteristic  of 
editorial  activity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
collections  out  of  which  the  larger  volumes  grew, 
and  is  based  on  a  due  regard  for  the  effect  upon  the 
reader.  The  transfer  of  Isaiah  to  the  first  place 
may  have  been  due  to  external  considerations  of 
size.  The  idea  that  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets 
were  written  by  “  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ” 
(nf>VUn  DDJ3  '■EWK)  was  determining.  Kuenen  as¬ 
serts  that  “the  Great  Synagogue”  is  only  an  un- 
hist  orical  reflection  of  the  assembly  described  in  Nell, 
viii.-x.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  name  was 
used  in  the  Persian  period  to  denote  a  regularly  con¬ 


stituted  authority,  the  functions  ascribed  to  it  would 
still  remain  projections  into  the  past  of  much  later 
conditions.  When  it  is  said  that  “  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah  ”  or  “  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ”  wrote 
certain  books,  it  is  probably  meant  that  by'  divine 
inspiration  they  produced  authoritative  texts  from 
material  already  extant  in  oral  or  written  form. 

The  Psalter  furnished  the  natural  starting-point  for 
the  differentiated  group  of  Hagiograplia.  But  when 
Bath  was  detached  from  Judges,  and  Lamentations 
from  Jeremiah,  the  former  was  recognized  as  an 
auspicious  and  suitable  introduction  to  the  Psalms, 
and  the  latter  was  assigned  to  its  chronological  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  three  Solomonic  writings  and  Daniel 
(B.  B.  lob).  As  the  custom  developed  of  arranging 
the  five  Megillot  by  themselves  (Masorah  and  Spanish 
MSS.),  and  subsequently  in  the  order  of  the  feasts— 
viz..  Canticles,  Buth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther  (German  and  French  MSS.),  Chronicles  was 
transferred  from  the  end  to  take  the  place  of  Buth 
(Masorah  and  Spanish  MSS.). 

That  Chronicles  concluded  the  collection  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  can  not  be  proved  from  Matt,  xxiii. 
35  (Luke  xi.  51) ;  for  this  passage  drawn  from  “  The 
Wisdom  of  God”  contains  no  word  of  Jesus,  and 
does  not  refer  to  Zechariah  b.  Jehoiada  mentioned 
in  II  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  but  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Baruch,  mentioned  in  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iv.  6,  §  4). 
The  connection  of  Chronicles  with  Ezra  was  original 
and  ultimately  prevailed ;  as  did  also  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  of  the  erstwhile  prophetic  books,  Daniel, 
Esther,  and  Ezra. 

Two  tendencies  are  visible  in  the  history  of  the 
canon :  the  one,  critical,  inclining  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sacred  books  by  applying  rigid  standards  of 
doctrinal  consistency ;  the  other,  conservative  of  an 
earlier  and  truer  estimate,  and  on  this  account  more 
liberal  to  new  works  of  the  same  general  character. 
Both  have  rendered  great  service.  The  former  has 
issued  in  a  recognition  of  divergent  types  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  different  degrees  of  credibility  in  the  canon, 
and  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment  to  appraise  its 
contents;  while  the  latter  has  resulted  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  many  precious  monuments  of  man’s  re¬ 
ligious  life,  and  the  sense  of  historic  continuity  and 
collective  growth. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY ;  Introductions  by  Hottinger.  1649 ;  Simon,  1678  ; 
Carpzov,  1714-21 ;  Eichhorn,  1780-83 ;  Miehaelis,  1787 ;  Ber- 
tholdt,  1812-19;  Jahn,  1812;  DeWette,  1817  (7th  ed.,  1852); 
Horae,  1818  (9th  ed.,  1846);  Havernick,  1839-46 ;  Herbst,  1840- 
44;  Keil,  1843  (3d  ed.,  1871) ;  Bleek,  1860;  Kuenen,  1861-65  (2d 
ed.,  1885-93);  Davidson.  1862;  DeWette-Schrader,  1869;  Kau- 
len,  1876  (3d  ed.,  1892):  Bleek-Well  hausen,  1878;  Strack,  1883 
(5th  ed.,  1898);  Comely,  1SS5-S7;  Cornill,  1891  (3d  ed.,  1S96)  ; 
Driver,  1891  (6th  ed.,1896);  Konig.1893;  Green,  1898;  Briggs, 
1899 ;  and  to  N.  T.  especially  by  Hilgenfeld,  1875 ;  Holtzmann, 
1892 ;  Jfilicher,  1894.  Carlstadt,  Libellus  de  Canon  ids  Scrip- 
turis,  1520 ;  Elijah  Levita,  Masorct  ha-Masore t,  1538;  Bux- 
torf,  Tiberias ,  1618;  Morin,  Exercitationes  de  Hehraici 
Gh'cvcique  Textus  Sine  exit  ate,  1633 ;  Cappel,  Critica  Sacra , 
1650;  Walton,  Prolegomena,  1657 ;  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicxis ,  1670;  Hody,  Dc  Bibliorum  Textibus  Origi- 
nalibus,  1705;  Zunz,  G.  V.  1832;  Frankel,  Yorstudien  zur 
Septxiaginta,  1841 ;  Geiger,  Ursehrift ,  1857 :  Low,  Die  Gi'ossc 
Synode,  1858;  Dieste).  Das  A  .  X.  in  der  ChristlichenKirche, 
1868;  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  dcs  A.  T.  186S;  Gratz,  Kohelet , 
1871;  I.  S.  Bloch,  Studienzur  Gescli.  derSammlung  derAlt- 
hcbrdischenLitcratur,  1876 ;  Kuenen,  Over  de  Mannender 
Grooten  Synagogc ,  1S76;  Theologisch  Tijdsclirift,  1877,  pp. 
237  etseq.;  Weber,  System  derAltsynagoyalenPaUistinen- 
sischcn  Tlicologie,  1880;  Marx,  Ti'aditio  Rabbinorum 
Vcterrima,  1884;  Wildeboer,  Het  Ontstaan  van  den  Kanon 
dcs  Ouden  Verbonds,  1889;  idem,  De  v6or-TJialmudische 
JoodscJie  Kanon ,  in  Theologische  Studi&n ,  1S97,  p.  159; 
1898,  p.  19  4;  1899,  p.  185 ;  Buhl,  Kanon  nnd  Text  des  Alten 
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Testaments ,  1890:  Loisy,  Histoire  du  Canon  cte  VAncicn 
Testament ,  1890;  Reuss,  Gesch.  der  Heiligen  Schriftcn  dcs 
4  T  2d  ed.,  1890;  Rvle,  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament , 
1892;  Philo  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  1895;  Duhm,  Das 
Buell  Jesaia ,  1892;  idem,  Die  Entstchung  dcs  A.  T.  1899; 
W  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church ,  2d 
ed  1892;  Magnier,  Efcutfe  sur  la  Canonicitc  dcs  Saintes 
Ecritures ,  1892;  Mullen,  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1893 ;  Konig,  Bssai  sur  fa  Formation  du  Canon  dc  VAncicn 
Testaments  1891;  Van  Kastereu,  De  Joodsche  Canon,  1895; 
Beecher,  The  Alleged  Triple  Canon  of  the  O.T.  in  Jour, 
Bih,  Lit.  1896;  Struck,  Kanon,  in  P-rot.  Real-Ency.  3d  ed.: 
Schraiedel,  Kanon ,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  AUgemeine  En- 
cuklopCtdie ;  Krauss.  The  Great  Synod ,  in  Jew.  Quart, 
2?ci\  189v8,  p.  34T ;  Rothstein,  Tc.rf,  Kanon  -und  Uebcrsetzun- 
Tf  unrlarhmi.  1898.  n.  /U7  :  idem.  Kanon . 


Nachr  ichten,  1S99,  i.  72;  Porter,  Apocrypha,  in  Bible  Dic- 
tinnnru.  1900;  Schmidt.  The  Booh'  of  Jeremiah ,  in  IV ew 


timrnry ,  1900;  Schmidt,  The  Booh  of  Jeremiah , 

World,  1900;  idem,  Jeremiah,  in  Sue.  Bt7). ;  and  the 
articles  on  the  canon  in  the  various  Bible  dictionaries  of 
Schenkel,  Smith,  Hastings,  and  Cheyne. 

N.  Sc. 

See  Concord¬ 
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ances  ;  Dictionaries. 

BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  See  Dictionaries. 

BIBLE  EDITIONS :  The  advantages  of  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  were  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Jews.  While  for  the  synagogue 
service  written  scrolls  only  were  (and  are  still)  used, 
the  printing-press  was  very  soon  called  into  service 
to  provide  copies  of  the  Bible  for  private  use.  All 
the  editions  published  before  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  were  edited  by  Jews;  but;  afterward,  and 
because  of  the  increased  interest  excited  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  by  the  Reformation,  the  work  was  taken 
up  by  Christian  scholars  and  printers ;  and  the  edi¬ 
tions  published  by  Jews  after  this  time  were  largely 
influenced  by  these  Christian  publications.  It  is 
not  possible  in  the  present  article  to  enumerate  all 
the  editions,  whole  or  partial,  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

TKis  account  4s  devoted  mainly  to  tllC  incunabula. 

(many  of  which  were  used  as  manuscri  pts  by  Kennl- 
cott  in  gathering  his  variants;  see  his  Report  for 
1766,  p.  103). 

The  first  to  establish  a  Hebrew  printing-press  and 
to  cut  Hebrew  type  (according  to  Ginsburg,  in  the 
Chwolson  Memorial  Volume,  p.  62)  was  Abraham  b. 
Hayyim  dei  Tin  tori,  or  Dei  Pinti,  in  1473.  He 
printed  the  first  Hebrew  book  in  1474  (Tur  Yoreh 
De'ah).  In  1477  there  appeared  the  first  printed 
part  of  the  Bible  in  an  edition  of  300  copies.  It 
is  not  really  an  edition  of  a  Biblical  book,  but  a 
reprint  of  Kimlii’s  commentary  on  Psalms,  to  which 
the  Biblical  text  of  each  verse  is  added ;  the  text 
being  in  square,  the  commentary  in  Rabbinic,  char¬ 
acters.  Each  verse  is  divided  off  by  a  “sof-pasuk.” 
The  first  four  Psalms  have  the  vowel-points ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  printing  them  seems  to  have  been 
too  great,  *  and  they  were  discontinued.  The 
“  ketib  ”  is  replaced  by  the  “keri”;  but  the  text  is 
badly  printed  and  contains  many  errors.  The 
Psalms  are  not  numbered,  but  simply  divided,  as  in 
the  manuscripts,  into  five  books.  From  the  type 
used  it  is  conjectured  that  the  printing  was  done  at 
Bologna.  The  printers  were  Maestro  Joseph,  Baria, 
Hay}7im  Mordecai,  and  Hezekiali  of  Ventura.  A 
facsimile  of  a  page  is  given  in  Simonsen,  “  Hebraisk 
Bogtryk,”  p.  9  (see  also  De  Rossi,  44  De  Hebr.  Typ.” 
p.10  ;  idem , 44  Annales  Hebrseo-Typographici,”  p.  14). 
The  Psalms  alone  seem  to  have  been  reprinted  be¬ 
fore  1480,  in  Rabbinic*  characters  similar  to  those 


used  in  the  1477  edition ;  and  a  third  time  together 
with  an  index  of  the  Psalms  and  the  text  of  the 
Birkat  ha-Mazon.  It  is  supposed  that  these  two  re¬ 
prints  were  issued  at  Rome  (Simonsen,  in  “  Stein- 
schneider  Fest-schrif  t,  ”  p.  166;  compare  De  Rossi, 

44  Annales,”  p.  128). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared  at 
Bologna  Jan.  26, 1482,  with  vowel-signs  and  accents. 

The  raphe-sign  is  liberally  employed 
First  in  the  first  folios,  but  later  on  is  dis- 
Edition  of  carded.  The  Targum  (along  the  side) 
Pentateuch.,  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi  (at  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  page)  are 
printed  with  the  text.  The  cost  of  publication  was 
borne  by  Joseph  ben  Abraham  Caravita.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  was  Maestro  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  dei  Tintori 
(Dei  Pinti)  of  Pesaro;  the  corrector,  Joseph  Hayyim 
ben  Aaron  Strassburg,  a  Frenchman.  According  to 
De  Rossi  (“Origine,”  p.  16;  “Annales,”  p.  22),  the 
editor  made  use  of  a  Spanish  manuscript;  but  Gins¬ 
burg  (“Introduction,”  p.  799)  believes  that  German 
and  Franco-German  manuscripts  were  used.  A  fac¬ 
simile  is  given  by  Simonsen  (p.  10).  About  the  same 
time,  and  at  Bologna,  there  appeared  an  edition  of 
the  Five  Scrolls,  with  Rashi  above  and  below  the 
text  and  with  the  commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on 
Esther  (“Annales,”  p.  130).  This  was  followed, 
Oct.  15,  1485,  by  an  edition  of  the  Former  Prophets 
(without  vowels),  together  with  Kimlii’s  commen¬ 
tary,  brought  out  at  Soncino  in  the  duchy  of  Milan 
by  Joshua  Solomon  Israel  Nathan  Soncino.  That 
this  edition  was  very  carefully  printed  is  attested 
upon  the  fly-leaf.  The  Divine  Name  is  printed 
mm  and  (*'&•  p.  4:0).  In  the  following  year 

the  Later  Prophets  appeared  at  the  same  place; 
though  neither  date  nor  printing-office  is  mentioned 
in  the  hook  itself.  The  passages  m  Kimni  dealing 

with  Christianity  are  not  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in 
later  editions  (ib.  p.  131).  It  was  this  same  printing- 
house  that  brought  out,  Feb.  23, 1488,  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  text  provided  with 
vowels  and  accents,  in  two  columns  to  the  page. 
The  Pentateuch  in  this  edition  is  followed  by  the 
Five  Scrolls.  Soncino  was  aided  in  the  printing  by 
Abraham  ben  Hayyim  dei  Tintori,  mentioned  above. 
According  to  De  Rossi  {ib.  p.  56),  German  codices 
were  at  the  basis  of  this  edition. 

Prior  to  this,  portions  of  the  Bible  were  printed 
at  Naples;  Proverbs,  with  a  commentary  of  Im¬ 
manuel  ben  Solomon,  by  Hayyim  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi 
the  German  (1486);  and  in  the  same 
Portions  of  year  (Sept.  8)  Job  with  the  commen- 
the  Bible,  tary  of  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Lamentations 
with  that  of  Joseph  Kara,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Hagiographa  with  Rashi.  The  editor  of  this 
last  edition  was  Samuel  ben  Samuel  Romano  {ib.  p. 

52).  This  edition  was  completed  with  the  Psalms 

(March  28,  1487)  witliKimlii’s  commentary,  edited 
by  Joseph  ben  Jacob  the  German,  and  corrected  by 
Jacob  Baruch  b.  Judah  Landau  {ib.  p.  48).  In  1487 
(June  30)  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  without  com¬ 
mentary  appeared  at  Faro  in  Portugal,  upon  the 
basis  of  Spanish  manuscripts,  in  Spanish-Hebrew 
characters,  with  vowel-points— at  times  incorrectly 
applied — and  with  no  accents.  The  expenses  for 
the  edition  were  paid  by  Don  Samuel  Gacon  (Stein- 
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(In  the  collection  of  H«u,  Mayer  Sulzberger.) 
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schneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  1072).  The  only  copy 
known  is  printed  on  vellum. 

In  1490  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  without 
vowel-points  or  accents  was  published  by  Abraham 
ben  Isaac  b.  David  at  Ixar  (Hi jar)  in  Spain,  together 
with  the  Targum  Onkelos  in  small  square  type  and 
Rashi  in  Spanish-Rabbinic  type  (De  Rossi,  “An- 
nales,  ”  p.  73);  and  one  of  the  Psalms  was  issued  at 
Naples  (Dec.  12),  together  with  Proverbs  and  Job 
(ib.  p.  79).  Another  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  seems 
to  have  been  issued  at  Ixar  between  1490  and  1495, 
together  with  the  Haftarot  and  the  Five  Scrolls. 
It  is  said  by  De  Rossi  to  contain  the  printer’s  mark 
of  a  lion  rampant,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  other  Ixar 
prints.  The  printer  was  Eliezer  b.  Abraham  Alan- 
tansi,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  “  elegantissima  editio  ” 
{ib.  p.  143;  “Cat,  Bodl.”  No.  1011a).  In  the  year 
1491  two  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  left  the  press : 
one  at  Naples  (Soncino),  with  vowel-points  and  ac¬ 
cents  together  with  Raslii,  the  Five  Scrolls,  and  the 
scroll  of  Antiochus  (“  Annales,”  p.  82);  the  other  at 
Lisbon  (July-Aug.),  with  Onkelos  and  Rashi.  The 
Lisbon  copy  was  edited  by  David  b.  Joseph  ibn 
Yahya  and  Joseph  Calplion.  It  is  declared  by  Le 
Long  and  De  Rossi,  (ib.  p.  81)  to  be  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  beautiful  Hebrew  print  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  elegant  characters  are  provided  with 
vowels  and  accents  even  in  the  Onkelos,  and  the 
raplie-signs  are  used  throughout  (facsimile  in  Simon- 
sen,  l.c.  p.  12).  It  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
probably  at  the  same  press  from  which  came  the 
editions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  with  Kimhi’s  com¬ 
mentary  (1492)  and  Proverbs  with  the  commentary 
of  David  b.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  (c.  1492;  see  “An¬ 
nales,  ”  pp.  92, 143).  From  another  press  in  Portugal, 
at  Leira,  were  issued,  July  25,  1492,  Proverbs  with 
Targum  and  the  commentaries  of  Levi  ben  Gerson 
and  Menahem  Mei'ri  (printed  by  Samuel  d’ Ortas),  and 
in  1494  the  Former  Prophets  with  Targum  and  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Kimlii  and  Levi  b.  Gerson  (ib.  pp.  92,104). 

Gerson  b.  Moses  Soncino  established  a  printing- 
press  also  in  Brescia,  from  which  there  issued  a 
Pentateuch  with  the  Five  Scrolls  and  the  Haftarot, 
Jan.  23,  1492;  a  second  edition  of  this 
Soncino  Pentateuch,  Nov.  24,  1493;  Psalms, 
Bibles.  Dec.  16,  1493 ;  and  a  complete  Bible, 
May  24-31,  1494  (ib.  pp.  88,  98,  102; 
Baer-Delitzscli,  “Liber  Psalmorum,”  p.  iv.).  This 
last  edition  is  in  most  copies  merely  a  reprint  of  the 
1493  edition  as  regards  the  Pentateuch ;  and  it  is  of 
especial  interest  as  being  the  one  used  by  Luther  in 
making  his  translation  into  German.  Luther’s  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  (Kennicott, 
Reports,  pp.  81,  85;  Bachmann,  “  Alttestament- 
Untersuchungen,”  p.  101,  with  facsimile).  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Gerson  seems  to  ignore  most 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Masoretic  text  as  laid  down ; 
e.g . ,  by  Jacob  b.  Hayyim(Konig,  “  Einleitung,”  p.  52). 

As  none  of  the  polyglot  Bibles  were  the  work  of 
Jewish  printers  or  editors  a  short  account  only  of 
them  need  be  given  here.  The  idea 
Polyglot  seems  to  have  originated  with  Origen 
Bibles.  (185[?]-253),  who  drew  up  in  parallel 
columns  the  Hebrew  text,  its  translit¬ 
eration  into  Greek,  and  various  other  Greek  recen¬ 
sions  in  fifty  scrolls  or  books  which  were  then  de¬ 


posited  in  the  library  of  Pampliilus  at  Caesarea  (this 
Hexapla  was  preceded  by  a  Tetrapla).  The  idea 
was  not  revived  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  Christians 
appeared  in  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglot  (Alcala  de 
Henares,  1514-17,  6  vols.).  Renouard  believes  that 
the  plan  originated  with  Aldus  Manutius,  who,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Psalter  of  1497,  speaks  of  the 
probability  of  his  publishing  a  Hebrew-Greek  and 
Latin  Bible  in  one.  Only  the  first  sheet,  however, 
of  this  was  printed.  The  honor  of  being  first  in  the 
field  belongs  to  Cardinal  Ximencs;  though  among 
those  who  helped  him  were  the  Maranos  Alfonso  of 
Zamora  and  Paul  Nunez  Coronel.  The  three  col¬ 
umns  on  each  page  contain  the  Hebrew,  the  Septu- 
agint,  and  the  Vulgate.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is 
added,  of  which  Alfonso  made  the  Latin  translation. 
Ximenes  had  to  cast  his  own  Hebrew  type  for  this 
work :  “  hatefs  ”  are  sparingly  used ;  of  the  accents, 
only  “athnah.”  and  “sof-pasuk.”  The  Masoretic 
divisions  are  discarded;  and  the  text  for  the  first 
time  is  arranged  after  the  model  of  the  Vulgate,  the 
chapter-numbering  of  which  is  printed  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  By  means  of  a  letter,  reference  is  made  from 
each  Hebrew  word  to  its  Latin  equivalent;  and  the 
Hebrew  roots  are  also  placed  on  the  margin. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Complutensian  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569-72,  8  vols.), 
the  editor  of  which  was  Arias  Montanus,  and  the 
printer  Christopher  Plantin.  It  is  known  also  as  the 
“Biblia  Regia,”  because  Philip  II.  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses.  In  addition  to  the  texts  in  the  Compluten¬ 
sian,  it  contains  an  additional  Targum  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tracts  on  lexicographical  and  grammatical 
subjects.  Only  500  copies  were  printed,  most  of 
which  were  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  to  Spain.  The 
polyglot  of  Elijah  Hutter  (Nuremberg,  1599-1601). 
contains,  besides  the  older  versions,  a  number  in 
modem  European  languages ;  and  it  is  peculiar  from 
the  fact  that  the  radical  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text 
are  printed  in  full  characters,  and  the  servile  letters 
in  hollow  ones.  A  decided  advance  is  made  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot  (1629-45,  10  vols.),  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Michel  le  Jay.  Here  the  Complutensian 
and  Antwerp  polyglots  are  repeated ;  but  there  are 
added  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Samari¬ 
tan,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  versions,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  all  the  versions.  It  is  also  highly 
prized  for  its  typographical  excellence. 

Still  more  ambitious  than  the  Paris  was  the  Lon¬ 
don  Polyglot  edited  by  Brian  Walton  (1654-57,  6 
vols.,  and  “Lexicon  Heptaglotton,”  1669,  2  vols.). 

The  first  four  volumes  contain  the  Old 

London  Testament,  where,  in  addition  to  the 

Polyglot.  Hebrew,  the  following  texts  are  to  be 
found ;  Samaritan-Hebrew,  Samaritan- 
Aramaic,  Septuagint  with  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  Old  Latin,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo- Jonathan  and  Jerusalem 
Targums,  Targum  Jonathan  and  Targum  of  the 
Hagiographa,  Etliiopic  and  Persian  in  varying  com¬ 
pleteness.  All  of  these  were  accompanied  by  Latin 
translations.  This  polyglot  was  the  second  book  in 
England  to  be  published  by  subscription.  It  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Cromwell;  but  as  he  died 
during  the  printing,  it  was  finally  dedicated  to 
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Page  from  the  First  Hebrew  edition  of  tiie  Pentateuch,  Printed  at  Bologna,  14S2. 

(In  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 
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Charles  II.  A  few  copies,  however,  left  the  press 
before  the  change  was  made;  and  these  are  called 
*  Republican  ”  copies,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
‘‘Royal  ”  ones. 

The  polyglot  of  Christian  Reineccius  (Leipsic, 
1750,  8  vols.),  which  contains  the  Hebrew  (with 
Masoretic  notes),  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Luther’s 
German  version ;  that  of  E,  Hutter  (Hamburg,  1599), 
of  which  only  the  Pentateuch.  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Ruth  were  pub¬ 
lished;  and  that 
of  S.  Bagster 
(London,  1821). 
in  which  the  He¬ 
brew  text  is  that 
of  Y  a  n  d  e  r 
H  o  o  g  h  t ,  the 
Samaritan  that 
of  Kennicott, 
need  no  further 
mention.  The 
Heidelberg  or 
Bertram’s  poly¬ 
glot  {tw-officina 
Sanct-Andreana. 

1580;  Com  Indi¬ 
ana,  1599,  1616. 

3  vols.),  Hebrew. 

Greek,  and 
Latin,  is  based 
on  the  Com  pi  u- 
tensian  text.  Pol¬ 
yglot  Psalters 
containing  the 
Hebrew  text 
were  published 
at  St.  Germain 
des  Pres  in  1509 
and  1513  by  the 
elder  II enrv 
Stephen,  at 
Genoa  in  1516 
by  Agostino  Jus¬ 
tinian,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1518 
by  Pot-ken.  The 
only  Jewish  pol¬ 
yglot.  issued 
was  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1547), 
w  li  i  c  h  con¬ 
tained,  besides 
the  text,  the 
Targum,  the 
Neo-Greek,  and 
the  Persian 
translations  in  Hebrew  characters.  The  most  recent 
polyglots  are  those  of  Stier  and  Thiele  (Leipsic, 
1847-63;  3d  ed.,  1854-64)  with  Hebrew,  Septuagint, 
and  Vulgate,  and  of  R.  de  Levante  (London,  iS76, 
6  vols.). 

Another  class  of  Bibles,  and  these  distinctively 
Jewish,  are  those  that  are  known  as  Rabbinic  Bibles, 
or  Mikra’ot  Gedolot.  The  first  of  these  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  1517-18;  the  editor  was  Felix  Pra- 


tensis.  It  contains  the  Pentateuch  with  Onkelos 
and  Rashi,  the  Former  and  Later  Prophets  with 
Targum  Jonathan  and  Kimhi’s  comments  (the  anti- 
Christian  passages  omitted);  Psalms 
Rabbinic  with  Targum  and  Kiinlii;  Proverbs 
Bibles.  with  the  commentary  known  as  “  Iyaw 
we-Naki”;  Job  with  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  Nalimanides  and  Abraham  Farrisol;  the 
Five  Scrolls  with  the  commentary  of  Levi  b.  Ger- 

son ;  Ezra  and 
Chronicles  with 
the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  Rashi  and 
Simon  ha-Dar- 
shan.  To  these 
were  added  the 
Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch;  Tar¬ 
gum  Slieni  to 
Esther;  the  vari¬ 
ant  readings  of 
Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali; 
the  thirteen  “ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith 77 
of  Maimonides : 
the  613  precepts 
according  to 
Aaron  Jacob  Ha¬ 
san  ;  and  a  table 
of  the  parasliiyot 
and  Haftarot  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
Spanish  and 
German  rites. 
This  edition  is 
the  first  in  which 
Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles 
are  divided  into 
two  books,  and 
Nehemiahissep- 
a  r  a  t  e  d  fro m 
Ezra.  It  is  the 
first  also  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  the  numbers 
of  the  chapters 
in  Hebrew  let¬ 
ters  (Ginsburg, 
“Introduc¬ 
tion,77  p.  26). 
The  keri  con¬ 
sonants  are  also 
given  in  the 
margin. 

The  edition  was  not,  however,  pleasing  to  the 
Jews,  perhaps  because  its  editor  was  a  convert. 
Elijah  Levita,  in  his  “Masoret  lia-Masoret,”  severely 
criticizes  the  Masoretic  notes.  This  edition  was  re¬ 
placed  in  1525  by  the  second  Bomberg  text,  which 
was  edited  by  Jacob  b.  Hayyim  of  Tunis  under  the 
title  £*Hpn  mm  This  text,  more  than  any 

other,  has  influenced  all  later  ones;  though  readings 
from  the  Complutensian  and  from  the  Soncino  edi- 
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Page  from  the  Brescia  Edition  of  the  Bible,  1494. 

(Copy  used  by  Luther.) 
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tion  of  1488  have  occasionally  found  their  way  in. 

It  is  peculiar  as  being  the  first  to  insert  the  letters 
q  and  D  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  open  and 
closed  sections,  and  to  designate  the  keri  by  the 
letter  p.  Here  also  the  first  attempt  is  made,  though 
incompletely,  to  collect  the  Masorah,  both  “  Magna  ” 
and  “Parva.”  As  in  the  best  manuscripts,  the 
larger  Masorah  is  printed  above  and  below  the  text 
(Hebrew  and  Targum  in  parallel  columns);  while 
the  lesser  Masorah  is  printed  between  the  columns. 
Besides  the  elaborate  introduction  to  the  Masorah  by 
Jacob  b.  Hayyim  himself,  an  index  to  the  Masorah, 
Ibn  Ezra's  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch*  Moses 
ha-Nakdan’s  treatise  on  accents,  the  variations  be¬ 
tween  the  Easterns  and  the  Westerns  and  between 
Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali,  it  contains  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  with  Targum,  Kashi,  and  Ibn  Ezra  ;  the  Former 
Prophets  with  Kashi,  Kimlii,  and  Levi  b.  Gerson; 
Isaiah  with  Kashi  and  Ibn  Ezra;  Jeremiah  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  with  Kashi  and  Kimhi ;  the  Minor  Prophets  with 
Kashi  and  Ibn  Ezra ;  Psalms  with  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra ; 
Proverbs  with  Ibn  Ezra,  Moses  Kimhi,  and  Levi  ben 
Gerson ;  Job  with  Ibn  Ezra  and  Levi  ben  Gerson ;  Dan¬ 
iel  with  Ibn  Ezra  and  Saadia;  Ezra  with  Ibn  Ezra, 
Moses  Kimhi,  and  Rashi ;  Chronicles  with  Pseudo- 
Kashi  ;  and  the  Five  Scrolls  with  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra. 
This  Bible  was  reprinted,  with  readings  inserted  from 
the  edition  of  Felix  Pratensis  (Venice,  1525-28). 

The  third  edition  of  the  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible 
(1546-48)  was  edited  by  Cornelius  Adelkind.  It  was 
practically  a  reprint  of  the  second,  except  that  the 
commentary  ot  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah  was  omitted, 
while  that  of  Jacob  ben  Asher  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  Isaiah  di  Trani  on  Judges  and  Samuel 
were  inserted.  This  third  Bomberg  edition  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  fourth  edition  by  Isaac  b.  Joseph 
Salam  and  Isaac  ben  Gerson  (Treves).  Part  of  the 
Masorah  omitted  in  the  third  edition  has  here  been 
reinserted.  The  fifth  edition  was  a  reprint  of  De 
Gara’s  (Venice,  1617-19,  by  Pietro  Lorenzo  Braga- 
dini,  and  revised  by  Leo  di  Modena).  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  expurgated  by  the  Inquisition.  The  sixth 
edition,  by  Johannes  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1618-19,  2 
vols.),  was  a  reprint  of  the  1546-48  copy.  To  this 
was  added  the  editor’s  “Tiberias,”  a  Masoretic  work. 
The  seventh  Biblia  Kabbinica  was  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1724-28  (4  vols.,  fol.  1),  under  the  title 
“  Keliillot  Mosheli. 77  It  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Targum  on  the  whole  Bible;  Kashi,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  Obadiah  Sforno,  Jacob  b, 
Aslier,  Hizkuni,  and  Tmre  No‘am  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch;  David  Kimhi  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Chron¬ 
icles;  Isaiah  di  Trani  on  Judges  and  Samuel; 
“  Keli  Yakar 77  on  the  Former  Prophets,  and  “  Keli- 
Paz,77  by  Samuel  Laniado,  on  the  Later  Prophets; 
Meir  Arama  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon;  Jacob  Berabon  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  some  other  Later  Prophets ;  Samuel  Almosnino 
on  the  Later  Prophets;  Isaac  Gerson  on  Malachi; 
“  Torat  Hesed  ”  by  Isaac  ben  Solomon;  Ya'bez  on 
Psalms,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Neliemiah,  and  Chronicles; 
Joseph  ibn  Yaliya  on  the  Hagiographa;  “Mizmor 
le-Todah, 77  by  Samuel  Arepol,  on  Psalm  cxix. ;  “  Kaw 
we-Naki77  on  Proverbs;  Menahem  Mei'ri  on  Prov¬ 
erbs  ;  Moses  Kimhi  on  Proverbs,  Ezra,  Nehemiali ; 


Nalimanides,  Farissol,  and  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran 
on  job;  Saadia  Gaon  on  Daniel;  Yalkut  Shim'oni 
on  Chronicles;  Moses  of  Frankfurt’s  annotations, 
entitled  “Komaz  Minhali,”  on  the  Pentateuch; 

“  Minhali  Ketannali”  on  the  Former  Prophets; 

“  Minhali  Gedolali  ”  on  the  Later  Prophets,  “  Minhat 
‘Ereb”  on  the  Hagiographa;  the  introduction  of 
Jacob  b.  Hayyim  of  Tunis;  and  the  tract  on  the 
accents  by  Moses  ka-Nakdan. 

The  latest  Biblia  Kabbinica,  with  thirty-two  com¬ 
mentaries,  is  that  published  at  Warsaw  by  Leven- 
sohn  (1860-68,  12  vols.,  small  fol.).  It 
The  contains,  besides  the  original  Hebrew, 
Warsaw  the  Targums  Onkelos  and  Yeruskalmi 
Rabbinic  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Targum  Ou- 
Bible.  kelos  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiogra- 
'  plia,  and  the  Targum  Sheni  on  Esther, 

Of  commentaries  it  contains  that  of  Kashi  on  the 
whole  Bible;  Aaron  Pesaro’s  “Toledot  Aaron 77 ; 
Asheri’s  commentary  and  Norzi’s  notes  on  the 
Bible;  Ibn  Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Five  Megil- 
lot,  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Daniel; 
Moses  Kimhi  on  the  Proverbs ;  Nalimanides  on  the 
Pentateuch;  Obadiah  Sforno  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes;  Elijah  Wilna  on 
the  "Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel;  S.  E. 
Lenczyzand  S.  Edelson  the  Pentateuch;  J.  H.  Alt¬ 
schuler  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa;  David 
Kimhi  on  the  Later  Prophets;  Levi  ben  Gerson  on 
Joshua,  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  Isaiah  di  Trani 
on  Judges  and  Samuel;  S.  Oceda  on  Ruth  and  La¬ 
mentations  ;  Eliezer  ben  Elijah  Ashkenazi  on  Esther ; 
Saadia  on  Daniel.  It  also  contains  the  Masorah 
Ma°*na  and  Parva,  tracts  on  the  voivols  and  accents, 
the  various  readings  of  Ben  Aslier  and  Ben  Naphtali, 
and  the  introduction  of  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  of  Tunis. 

Several  editions  were  published  at  Venice  by 
Daniel  Bomberg,  1517,  1521,  1525-28.  Of  later  edi¬ 
tions,  only  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
Various  tant  can  be  mentioned  here.  Joseph 
Editions.  Athias  (Amsterdam,  1661)  edited  the 
text,  using  Buxtorf ’s  edition  and  the 
traditional  one,  that  had  come  down  from  Soncino 
(1488),  with  a  comparison  of  two  manuscripts.  This 
was  reprinted  by  Leusden  in  1667.  A  third  edition 
was  brought  out  by  Daniel  Ernest  Jablonski  (Bei¬ 
lin,  1690),  but  with  a  comparison  of  all  the  earlier 
editions  (other  editions  1712,  and,  without  vowels, 
1711).  Jablonski’s,  in  turn,  became  the  foundation 
of  that  of  J.  H.  Michaelis  (Halle,  1720),  for  which 
the  latter  compared  five  Erfurt  manuscripts  and 
nineteen  printed  editions.  The  Mantuan  Bible  of 
1742-44,  edited  by  Rafael  Hayyim  b.  Abiad  Shalom 
Basilea  and  Felice  (Masliah)  Marini,  was  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  only  a  reprint  of  Michaelis;  Raphael  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  text,  as  corrected  by  Norzi 
(“Minhat  Shai,”  Mantua,  1732-44),  tried  to  unify 
the  text  and  not  simply  to  reprint  the  older  editions. 

The  basis  of  all  the  modern  editions  of  the  Bible 
is  that  of  E.  van  der  Ilooght  (Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  1705).  It  is  practically  a  re  - 
Van  der  print  of  the  Athias-Leusdcn  edition ; 
Hooght.  but  at  the  end  it  has  variants  taken 
from  a  number  of  printed  editions.  It 
has  been  much  prized  because  of  its  excellent  and 
clear  type ;  but  no  manuscripts  were  used  in  its  prep- 
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aration.  This  text  was  followed,  even  when  vari¬ 
ants  were  added,  by  Proops,  Houbigant,  Simon, 
Kennicott,  Hahn,  etc.  The  text  of  D.  H.  Opitz 
(Kiel,  1709)  seems  to  be  a  mixed  one;  three  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  number  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  the 
polyglots  having  been  laid  under  contribution.  Eut 
still  the  Van  der  Hooglit  was  considered  to  be  a 
sort  of  “  textus  receptus,”  the  edition  of  M.  Letteris 
(Vienna,  1852)  showing  very  few  changes.  This  last 
edition  was  reprinted  with  clear-cut  type  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Berlin,  1866,  etc.), 
and  in  New  York  by  Wiley  &  Son  (1872-75).  The 
first  Hebrew  Bible  in  America,  published  by  William 
Fry  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  was  from  the  text  of 
Van  der  Hooglit,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Isaac  Lesser  in  1849. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  issue  a  text  of 
the  Bible  after  the  best  manuscripts  and  the  Maso- 
rah  until  S.  Baer  commenced  his  pub  - 

Recent  lications  with  the  help  of  Franz  De- 
Editions.  litzsch  (1861  et  seq.).  His  edition,  un¬ 
fortunately  not  completed,  has  become 
the  standard.  Based  upon  a  much  fuller  comparison 
of  manuscripts  is  the  edition  of  the  Masoretic  Bible  of 
Chr.  D.  Ginsburg  (London,  1895),  which  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  the  truest  Masoretic  tradition. 
Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  polychrome  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  now  (1902)  nearly  completed,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Paul  Haupt  (Leipsic  and  Baltimore,  1893 
et  seq. )  with  the  aid  of  the  foremost  Biblical  scholars. 
Under  the  title  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  ”  it  endeavors  to  give  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  on  the  basis  of  the  versions  and  the 
results  of  modern  critical  inquiry.  The  supposed 
sources  are  distinguished  by  various  colors. 


Bibliography  :  Steinsctraelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  passim ;  Be  ette- 
Sclarader,  Lehrbuch  der  Hist.-Crit.  Einleitung*  P-  21o  Ber¬ 
lin,  1869 ;  Dibain,  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Classics , 
Together  with  an  Account  of  Polyglot  Bibles ,  etc.,  vol.  i., 
passim.  London,  1827 ;  Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text  desA.  T.  p. 
82:  B.  Pick,  Hist,  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  0.  T.  in  He- 
Tjraica ,  ix.  47  et  seq. ;  Ginsburer,  Introduction  to  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Bible ,  London,  1895  (contains  very  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  every  edition). 
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BIBLE  EXEGESIS.— Jewish:  1.  Israel  has 
been  called  “  the  People  of  the  Book  ” ;  it  may  as  fitly 
be  called  “the  people  of  Scripture  exegesis,”  for  ex¬ 
egesis  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  is  in  a  way 
the  one  indigenous  science  which  Israel  has  created 
and  developed,  after  having  produced,  during  the 
first  long  period  of  its  history,  the  actual  subject  of 
this  science,  the  Bible  itself.  During  the  thousand 
years  following  the  collection  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Scripture,  the  intellectual  activity  of  Judaism 
was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  exegetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Bible  and  the  systematic  development 
of  the  Law  derived  from  it.  When,  through  contact 
with  Hellenic  and  Arabic  learning,  the  Jewish  intel¬ 
lect  was  led  into  new  channels,  Bible  exegesis  still 
retained  its  position  of  chief  interest;  it  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  thought;  and  it 
gave  birth  to  auxiliary  Hebrew  philology,  the  only 
science  which  originated  in  the  Judaism  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  That  other  great  production  of  medieval 
Judaism,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  likewise  devel¬ 
oped  into  Bible  exegesis  in  order  to  take  on  a  Jewish 
character,  although  it  substantially  reproduced  alien 


views.  Finally,  the  younger  sister  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion,  the  mysticism  of  the  Cabala,  also 
assumed  the  form  and  character  of  Bible  exegesis. 

During  the  centuries  of  decadence  and  increasing 
ignorance  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  in  its  vaiious 
aspects  still  remained  the  most  popular  and  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated  occupation  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
The  epoch  known  as  the  Mendelssolmian  begins 
with  a  renaissance  in  the  field  of  Bible  exegesis. 
And  modern  Judaism  is  especially  characterized  by 
two  reforms  founded  on  the  study  and  exposition  of 
the  Bible;  viz.,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bible  in, its 
legitimate  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
where  it  had  long  been  secondary  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud ;  and  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue,  based 
as  it  is  on  the  Biblical  text.  Corresponding  with  this 
importance  of  Bible  exegesis  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Israel,  sketched  here  in  a  few  words,  is  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  exegetical  literature,  which  will  now 
be  briefly  reviewed  in  its  chief  phases  and  products. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  go 
back  to  a  period  when  a  part  of  the  books  collected 

later  on  into  the  Biblical  canon  did  not 
Beginning  yet  exist.  The  original  designation 
of  Jewish  for  the  expositor’s  function,  the  verb 
Exegesis.  “  darash  ”  (£>71),  from  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  name  of  Scriptural  exegesis,  the 
noun  “midrash”  (£m£),  was  formed,  is  used  in  the 
well-known  reference  to  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  10)  that  he 
“prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord.” 
The  verb  denotes  “to  investigate,”  “to  seek,”  and, 
in  connection  with  the  Bible,  meant,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  text,  to  search  into  what  it  means. 
This  reference  to  Ezra  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
Scriptural  exegesis,  and  its  history  dates  from  his 
activity.  Ezra,  who  by  his  endeavors  placed  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  pinnacle  of  its  importance  for  the 
new  Jewish  community  of  the  Second  Temple,  and 
lienee  for  the  subsequent  ages  of  Judaism,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Scriptural  exegesis, 
which  latter  was  confined  at  first  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  representing  the  entire  sacred  writings.  Two  in¬ 
stitutions  that  originated  in  this  period,  the  syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  academy,  assured  a  lasting  home  to 
the  intellectual  activity  concentrated  upon  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  exposition  of  the  Bible.  In  the  syn¬ 
agogue  the  sacred  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  later 
that  of  the  Prophets,  were  read  and  expounded ;  in 
the  academies  and  schoolhouses  the  same  texts  were 
used  for  teaching  the  young  and  for  investigation 
and  in  the  instruction  of  adults.  Thus,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  origin  and  the  character  of  these  two 
institutions,  exegesis  became  a  matter  of  oral  in¬ 
struction  and  oral  tradition  ;  hence  any  written  exe¬ 
getical  literature  of  the  Bible  during  those  first  form¬ 
ative  centuries  is  out  of  the  question. 

3.  There  are  no  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
development  of  the  academy  and  the  method  of  in- 
■struction  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  during  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple :  the  historic  records  speak 
of  them  only  after  they  had  been  firmly  established 
and  recognized.  Frequent  references  in  traditional 
literature,  traceable  down  to  the  decades  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  show  that  the  na¬ 
tional  science,  as  developed  by  the  Pharisees  since 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  divided  into  two 
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groups,  Bible  and  tradition  (“Mikra”  and  “Misk- 
ii ah  ”),  and  that  the  latter  comprised  three  branches, 
in  which  the  work  of  traditional  liter - 
Midrash,  ature  originated.  These  three  branches 
Halakah,  were:  (1)  Midrashot  (in  the  singular, 
and  “  Midrash  ”) ;  (2)  Halakot  (or  Halakah) ; 
Haggadah.  (3)  Haggadot  (or  Haggadah).  This 
order  of  the  constituentsof  Mishnah 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  corresponds  with 
the  historical  development  of  these  branches. 
First  in  time  was  the  Midrash,  i.e.f  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  more  particularly  of  its  legal  portions. 
From  this  branched  off,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hala¬ 
kot — the  statutes  derived  exegetically  from  the 
written  law,  to  which  were  added  other  statutes, 
which  had  been  transmitted  orally,  and  which  the 
teachers  endeavored  to  connect  exegetically  with 
the  Biblical  text — and,  on  the  other,  the  Haggadot, 
which  included  the  exegesis  not  connected  with 
the  Law,  with  its  manifold  material  derived  from 
t  lie  sacred  writings.  Through  this  differentiation  the 
branch  designated  as  “  Midrash  ”  was  specialized  into 
exposition  of  the  Law  or  lialakic  exegesis.  The 
derivation  of  the  Halakah  from  the  Biblical  text 
was  also  called  “Talmud,”  so  that  “Talmud”  orig¬ 
inally  meant  the  same  as  “  Midrash  ”  in  the  above- 
mentioned  stricter  sense. 

The  Mikra,  the  fundamental  part  of  the  national 
science,  was  the  subject  of  the  primary  instruction, 
and  was  also  divided  into  three  parts ; 
Mikra.  namely,  the  three  historic  groups  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  reading  and  comprehension  of  the  text,  arrived 
at  by  a  correct  division  of  the  sentences  and  words, 
formed  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bible.  The 
scribes  were  also  required  to  know  the  Targum:,  the 
Aramaic  translation  of  the  text.  The  Targum  made 
possible  an  immediate  comprehension  of  the  text, 
but  was  continuously  influenced  by  the  exegesis 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  synagogues  were  pre¬ 
eminently  the  centers  for  instruction  in  the  Bible 
and  its  exegesis.  The  reading  of  the  Biblical  text, 
which  was  combined  with  that  of  the  Targum, 
served  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  scholars 
learned  in  the  flrst  division  of  the  national  science. 
The  scribes  found  the  materiaHor  their  discourses, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  in 
the  second  division,  the  several  branches  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  ;  the  Haggadah,  the  third  of  these  branches, 
especially  furnished  the  material  for  the  sermon. 

4.  The  tannaitic  traditional  literature  is  derived 
from  the  three  original  branches  of  the  traditional 
science,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  both  Palestine 
and  Babylonia.  Although  part  of  tliis  literature 
has  been  lost,  its  most  .important  products  are  still 
extant.  The  Mislmah,  in  its  strict 
Traditional  sense,  and  its  supplement,  the  Tosefta, 
Literature,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  other  Halakic  sen¬ 
tences  (Baraitas,  see  Baraita),  pre-  j 
served  in  the  two  Talmuds,  are  derived  from  the 
second  of  those  branches.  This  part  of  the  tannaitic 
literature  retains  many  traces  of  its  descent  from  the 
Midrash,  in  the  many  Biblical  exegetical  details 
which  it  contains.  The  branch  of  the  Midrash  pre¬ 


served  as  its  documents  the  Midraskim  to  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch;  viz.,  Mekilta,  on  Ex¬ 
odus;  Torat  Kohanim,  or  Sifra,  on  Leviticus;  and 
Sifre,  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  These  works, 
which  are  running  commentaries  on  the  Biblical 
text,  and  as  such  the  earliest  of  their  kind,  contain 
also  the  exegetics  belonging  to  the  third  branch. 

-But  there  are  also  tannaitic  Haggadah  collections, 
such  as  were  produced  in  great  number  in  the  post- 
tannaitic  period,  preserving  those  haggadic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  tannaitic  time  which  continued  in  exist¬ 
ence.  One  of  these  Haggadot,  for  instance,  is  the 
“Seder  ‘Olam,”  a  chronology  of  Bible  history  based 
on  haggadic  exegesis.  In  the  period  of  the  Amo- 
raim,  beginning  with  the  redaction  of  the  Mishnah, 
the  method  of  instruction  was  changed  in  that  the 
Mishnah  became  the  text-book  for  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia.  The 
two  Talmuds,  which  drew  their  material  chiefly 
from  the  Halakah  and  halakic  exegesis  (the  Midrash 
in  the  exact  sense),  but  gave  a  considerable  place 
also  to  the  Haggadah,  are  the  result  of  these  lectures 
and  discussions.  The  haggadic  exegesis  was  culti¬ 
vated  especially  in  Palestine,  leading  to  the  hag¬ 
gadic  Midrash  collections  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
pericopes  (“Pesiktas  see  Pesikta),  and  other  Bib¬ 
lical  books,  which  were  based  principally  on  the 
sermons.  The  final  editing  of  these  collections  be¬ 
longs  to  the  post-amoraic  time,  though  they  repre¬ 
sent  chiefly  the  exegesis  of  the  Amoraim.  Side  by 
side  with  the  writings  here  sketched,  which  were  al¬ 
ways  connected  in  some  way  with  Biblical  exegetics, 
there  came  to  maturity  during  the  time  of  the  Tan- 
naim  and  Amoraim  the  Targum  literature,  originating 
in  the  institution  of  reading  the  Targum  at  divine 
service.  This  Targum  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Bible,  as  was  also  the  Masorah,  which  latter  is  the 
determination  of  the  rules  and  principles  governing 
the  text  of  the  Bible.  These  were  the  two  branches 
of  study  which  transmitted  to  later  generations  the 
knowledge  and  correct  reading  of  the  Bible  text. 

5.  The  products  of  the  traditional  literature  de¬ 
scribed  above  have  this  trait  in  common,  that  they 
are  not  the  exclusive  work  of  certain  writers,  but 
are  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  oral  traditions, 
that  were  finally  given  a  certain  form  in  a  written 
work.  Therefore  the  exegesis  found  in  these  works 
does  not  belong  to  one  single  epoch,  hut  to  different 
epochs  extending  over  a  number  of  centuries.  Prom 
the  days  of  Hill  el  (30  b.c.)  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  traditional  exegesis  were 
Tannaitic  also  handed  down ;  so  that  the  origi- 
and  nators  of  a  large  part  of  that  early 
Amoraic  Bible  exegesis  and  many  of  the  Tan- 
Exegesis.  naim  and  Amoraim  are  known  as  more 
or  less  important  exegetes.  An  old 
tradition  reports  of  HilleFs  teachers,  Skemaiali  and 
Abtalion,  that  they  were  great  exegetes  (“darsha- 
nim  ”).  Hillel  himself  marks  an  epoch  in  halakic 
exegesis,  since  he  formulated  the  seven  rules  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Bible  text  must  be  explained. 
Hillel’s  pupil,  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  followed  a  kind 
of  symbolic  exegesis. 

The  period  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Hadrianic.  war  was  the  most  fruitful  and 
important  epoch  for  early  exegesis,  and  its  repre- 
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sentatives  were  Johanan  b.  Zakkai’s  pupils  and  tlieir 
disciples.  Chief  among  these  in  the  held  ot  lialakic 
exegesis  are  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  and  Akiba  ben  Jo¬ 
seph,  between  whose  teachings  there  existed  a  fun¬ 
damental  opposition  which  extended  to  the  Ha g- 
gadah.  Ishmael  expanded  Hillers  rules  into  the 
well-known  thirteen  rules  for  exegesis,  and  postu¬ 
lated  besides  others,  that  of  the  human  mode  ot 
expression  in  Scripture,  a  thesis  that  was  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  later  J ewisli  exegesis.  Akiba, 
imbued  with  the  incomparable  importance  ot  the 
Biblical  text,  successfully  defended  the  opinion  he 
derived  from  his  teacher,  Nahum  of  Gimzo,  that  not 
even  what  might  seem  to  be  the  most  insignificant 
word  of  the  text  was  without  its  especial  meaning; 
hence  everything  contained  in  the  text  must  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  interpretation.  Akiba’s  work 
was  continued  by  his  pupils,  the  leaders  m  the  post- 
Hadrianic  time,  who  were  voluminous  exegetes. 
One  of  them,  Eliezer,  son  of  the  Galilean  Jose,  tor- 
mulated  thirty-two  rules  for  haggadic  exegesis. 
The  erreat  teachers  of  the  Law  (halakists)  of  the  tan- 
naitic  period  were  also  eminent  Biblical  exegetes, 
although  there  were  also  some  tannaites  whose  pre¬ 
eminence  lay  solely  in  .the  domain  of  exegesis;  as. 
for  instance,  Eleazar  of  Modiim  in  the  pre-Hadri- 
anio  period,  and  the  above-mentioned  Eliezer  b. 
Jose  in  the  post-Hadrianic  period. 

The  Halakists  and  Haggadists  were  more  sharply 
distinguished  during  the  time  of  the  Palestinian 
Amoraim  Although  even  then  some  eminent  heads 
of  academies  were  at  the  same  time  masters  of  the 
Hawo-adah,  e.< 7.,  Johanan,  Simeon  b.  Lakish,  Eleazar 
b.  Pedat,  The  most  important  Bible  exegetes  were 
mostly  haggadists  by  profession,  as  Samuel  b  Nah- 
man  Simlai,  Isaac,  Levi,  Judah  b.  Simon,  Huna, 
Judan,  Judah  b.  Shalom,  Tanhuma.  These  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Haggadah,  as  they  were  called,  pre¬ 
served  also,  the  old  exegetic  traditions,  and  produced 
in  the  post-amoraic  times  the  above-mentioned  Miu- 
rasli  collections.  In  Babylonia  the  haggadic  exege¬ 
sis  was  cultivated,  in  a  less  independent  spirit,  be- 
in*  mostly  under  the  influence  of  the  Palestinian 
schools.  There  were,  however,  eminent  haggadists 
among  the  great  teachers,  as  Bab  in  the  third  and 
Baba  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  exegetics  of  the  traditional  literature  that 
was  not  transmitted  with  the  names  of  the  authors, 
especially  the  anonymous  portions  of  the  tannaitic 
Midrash,  originated  in  part  at  a  very  early  date.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  exegetic  phraseology 
of  the  tannaites,  and  consequently  the  earliest  ter¬ 
minology  of  Bible  exegetics  as  a  whole,  were  already 
in  existence  when  the  historic  period  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  began  with  Hillel;  that  terminology  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  the  period 

before  Hillel.  . 

6.  These  sources  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  first  period,  which  ended  with  the 
final  redaction  of  the  Talmud  (oOO 
Early  Bible  c.e.),  were  supplemented  by  others 
Trans-  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  1  hese 

lations.  complete  the  account  that  has  to  be 

given  of  the  exegesis  of  that  period. 
First  in  order  are  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible ; 
they,  like  the  Aramaic  r<> 


spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  naturally  re¬ 
flected  the  exegesis  of  the  school  from  winch  they 
proceeded.  The  Septuagiut  demands  especial  at¬ 
tention,  being  the  earliest  literary  translation  as  well 
as  a  source  for  early  exegesis.  Aquila  s  translation 
represents  the  school  of  Jabiieh,  especially  Akiba  s. 
But  the  other  Greek  versions  are  also  based  on  Jew¬ 
ish  exegesis,  and  so  is,  in  great  part,  the  Peshitta. 
Jerome  in  turn  endeavored  to  establish  the  Hebrew 
truth  ”  in  his  Latin  version,  on  the  basis  of  oral  in¬ 
struction  received  from  Jewish  exegetes  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Philo,  the  great  representative  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  exegesis,  takes  a  foremost  place;  his  writings 
are  in  part,  comprehensive  and  explanatory  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  stories  and  ordinances 
Philo.  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  in  part,  a  run¬ 
ning  allegorical  commentary  on  the 
Bible  text.  Philo’s  allegorical  exegesis  was  the  first 
and  most  consistent  attempt  to  prove  by  means  of 
Biblical  exegesis  that  Greek  philosophy  undeila} 
the  superficial  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

In  Palestine,  too, — indeed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Philo— opinions  and  speculations  on  God  and  the 
Creation,  in  part  of  extraneous  origin,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  i.  and 
Ezek.  i.);  and  their  exegesis  was  the  real  subject 
of  the  esoteric  doctrine  called  after  those  sections, 
“Ma'ase  Beresliit  ”  and  “Ma*ase  Merkabali.”  The 
chief  work  of  the  historian  Josephus  may  also  he 
considered  as  a  source  of  the  Bible  ex- 
Josepbus.  egesis  of  this  time;  the  first  part  of 
his  “  Antiquities  ”  being  a  running 
commentary  on  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Finally,  the  Bible  exegesis  contained  in  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  mentioned. 
It  proceeded  from  the  exegesis  current  at  the  time, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  other  products 
of  the  early  Haggadah.  It  became  the  actual  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  new  faith,  just  as  the  Biblical  exege¬ 
sis,  the  Midrash  of  the  Palestinian  schools,  may  be 
considered  the  basis  for  the  reshaping  of  Judaism 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Second 

Temple.  . 

7.  The  Bible  exegesis  of  the  Tannaim  and  the 
Amoraim,  which  may  be  best  designated  as  exegesis 
of  the  Midrash,  was  a  product  of  nat- 
Midrasb:  ural  growth  and  of  great  freedom  m 
Peshat;  the  treatment  of  the  words  of  the 
Masorak  Bible.  But  it  proved  an  obstacle  to 
further  development  when,  endowed 
with  the  authority  of  a  sacred  tradition  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  in  the  Midrasli  collections  edited  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Talmud,  it  became  the  sole  source  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  among  later  genera¬ 
tions.  The  traditional  literature  contains,  indeed, 
an  abundance  of  correct  explanations  that  are  m 
harmony  with  the  wording  and  the  context;  and 
it  bears'  everywhere  evidence  of  a  fine  linguistic 
sense,  good  judgment,  and  an  acute  insight  into 
the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  Bible  text. 
But  side  bv  side  with  these  elements  of  a  natural 
and  simple  Bible  exegesis,  of  value  even  to-day,  the 
traditional  literature  contains  an  even  larger  mass  ol 
expositions  far  removed  from  the  actual  meaning  0 
the  text.  In  the  lialakic  as  well  as  iu  the  haggadic 

exegesis  expounder  endeavored  not  SO  milCll  to 
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seek  tlie  original  meaning  of  the  text  as  to  find  au¬ 
thority  in  some  Bible  passage  for  the  concepts  and 
ideas,  the  rules  of  conduct  and  teachings,  for  which 
lie  wished  to  have  a  Biblical  foundation.  To  this 
were  added,  on  the  one  hand,  the  belief  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  had  many  meanings,  and,  on 
t  he  other,  the  importance  attached  to  the  smallest 
portion,  the  slightest  peculiarity  of  the  text;  hence 
the  exegesis  of  the  Midrash  strayed  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  a  natural  and  common-sense  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Midrash 
exegesis  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  homiletics,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  Bible  not  in  order  to  investigate  its 
actual  meaning  and  to  understand  the  documents 
of  the  past,  but  in  order  to  iind  religious  edification, 
moral  instruction,  and  sustenance  for  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  present.  The  contrast  between 
the  simple  natural  explanation  of  the  literal  sense 
and  tlie  Midrash,  that  did  not  feel  bound  to  follow 
the  mere  words,  was  recognized  even  by  the  Tan- 
naim  and  the  Amoraim,  although  their  idea  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  Biblical  passage  may  not  be 
allowed  by  more  modern  standards.  The  above- 
mentioned  tanna,  Ishmael  b.  Elisha,  even  said  once, 
rejecting  an  exposition  of  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus: 
“  Truly,  you  say  to  Scripture,  ‘  Be  silent  while  I 
am  expounding!’”  (Sifra  on  Lev.  xiii.  49).  The 
tannaitic  exegesis  distinguishes  principally  between 
the  actual  deduction  of  a  thesis  from  a  Bible  passage 
as  a  means  of  proving  a  point,  and  the  use  of  such 
a  passage  as  a  mere  mnemonic  device,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  that  was  also  made  in  a  different  form  later  in 
the  Babylonian  schools.  The  Babylonian  Amoraim 
were  the  first  to  use  the  expression  “Peshat”  (EDtrE) 
lo  designate  the  primary  sense,  contrasting  it  with  the 
“  Derash,  ”  the  Midrashic  exegesis.  These  two  terms 
were  later  on  destined  to  become  important  features 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis.  And,  again, 
in  Babylonia  was  formulated  the  important  principle 
that  the  Midrashic  exegesis  could  not  annul  the  pri¬ 
mary  sense.  This  principle  subsequently  became 
the  watchword  of  the  common-sense  Bible  exegesis; 
but  how  little  it  was  known  or  recognized  may  be  seen 
from  the  admission  of  Kalmna,  a  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century,  that  while  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  had  already  learned  the  whole  Mislmah, 
he  had  only  heard  of  that  principle  a  great  many 
years  later  (Shah.  63a).  Ivaliana’s  admission  is 
characteristic  of  the  centuries  following  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Talmud.  The  primary  meaning  is 
no  longer  considered,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
the  fashion  to  interpret  the  text  according  to  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  traditional  literature.  Tlie 
ability  and  even  the  desire  for  original  investigation 
of  the  text  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Midrash.  It  was,  therefore,  providential 
that,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Midrash  was  para¬ 
mount,  the  close  study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  was  pursued  vvitli  rare  energy 
and  perseverance  by  the  careful  Masorites,  who  set 
themselves  the  task  of  preserving  and  transmitting 
the  pronunciation  and  correct  reading  of  the  text. 
Bv  introducing  punctuation  (vowel-points  and  ac¬ 
cents)  into  the  Biblical  text,  in  the  seventh  century, 

tlitx-t  protecting  hedge  -which,  accord¬ 


ing  t  o  Akiba’s  saying,  the  Masorahwas  to  be  for  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  Punctuation,  on  the  one  hand, 
protected  the  tradition  from  being  forgotten,  and, 
on  the  other,  was  the  precursor  of  an  independent 
Bible  science  to  be  developed  in  a  later  age. 

8.  Ivaraism  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  an  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  of  the  Bible  and  a  denial  of 
the  autocratic  authority  of  the  Mid- 

Karaite  rash.  The  “  Bene  Mikra  ”  (Sons  of  the 
Exegesis.  Scripture),  as  the  sect  founded  by 
Anan  (eighth  century)  called  itself, 
rejecting  the  Talmudic  tradition,  posited  as  first 
principles  the  duty  to  investigate  the  Bible  itself 
and  to  draw  from  it  the  foundations  for  religious 
knowledge  and  rules  of  conduct  by  means  of  an  ex¬ 
egesis  independent  of  tradition..  But  Ivaraism  ex¬ 
erted  a  lasting  influence  on  the  further  development 
of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  not  so  much  by  its  own 
achievements  as  by  its  reaction  on  the  large  majority 
of  the  Jews  who  remained  faithful  to  tradition.  For 
undoubtedly  Saadia,  the  great  originator  of  the  new 
Jewish  knowledge,  was  stimulated  by  the  Ivaraitic 
movement  to  enter  upon  his  pioneer  activity.  He 
proved  his  genius  as  a  Bible  exegete  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  polemics  against  the  Karaites;  and  they, 
iu  turn,  were  stimulated  by  Saadia  and  his  partly 
polemic,  partly  positive  work,  to  a  richer  and  more 
significant  activity  in  their  own  field  than  that  which 
obtained  before  his  appearance.  The  Karaite  leaders 
in  exegesis  and  Hebrew  philology  were  accord¬ 
ingly  either  Saadia \s  contemporaries  or  belonged 
to  the  post-Saadian  times. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  between  Anan  and 
Saadia,  Ivaraism  produced  no  exegete  of  lasting  im¬ 
portance.  But  the  numerous  exegetes  and  founders 
of  sects  mentioned  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
by  the  Karaites  themselves,  though  they  often  disap¬ 
proved  of  them, demonstrate  the  vigorous  intellectual 
activity  of  Eastern  Judaism  after  Anan.  Not  long 
after  him  Benjamin  of  Naliawendi,  one  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  Ivaraism,  applied  the  allegoric  method  of 
exposition  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  Philo.  YTid- 
ghanof  Hamadan  (Judah  the  Persian)  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  Torah  had  an  exoteric  as  well  as 
an  esoteric  significance.  Hivi  of  Balkh,  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ninth  century,  proposed  a  rational  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  at  the  same 
time  finding  two  hundred  reasons  against  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  mainly  on  historical,  but 
also  on  legal  grounds.  Most  of  the  Karaite  exe¬ 
getes,  either  Saadia’s  contemporaries  or  follow¬ 
ing  immediately  after  him,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  on  other  Biblical  books,  under 
Saadia’s  influence  and  controverting  him.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Solomon  b.  Yeroham,  Sahal 
b.  Mazliah,  Abu  Yusuf  Yaflaib  al-Kirkisani,  and 
the  prolific  Karaite  exegete,  Japheth  b.  Ali,  fre¬ 
quently  cited  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

As  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  text  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  without  philological  explanations,  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  the  Karaite  exegetes  contain,  of  course, 
many  grammatical  and  lexical  explanations.  But 
even  here  they  were  not  originators,  and  were  only 
stimulated  by  Saadia's  example  and  instruction  to 
more  penetrating  philological  research  into  Hebrew. 
The  earliest  Karaite  grammarians  of  whom  anything 
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definite  is  known,  as  well  as  David  ben  Abraham, 
the  earliest  Karaite  lexicographer,  were  all  subse¬ 
quent  to  Saadia.  The  earlier  Karaites  contributed 
to  the  development  neither  of  Hebrew  philology  nor 
of  exegesis,  which  began  to  flourish  about  the  tenth 
century  among  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jews  still 
clinging  to  tradition.  But  contemporaneously  with 
the  later  golden  age  of  Rabbinitic  exegesis,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it,  exegetic  literature  flourished  among 
the  Karaites,  its  chief  representatives  being  Abu  al- 
Fara‘i  Harun  (at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tum),  Jeshua  b.  Judah  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century),  Jacob  b.  Reuben,  Levi  b.  Japheth;  Japh- 
eth  b.  Sa‘id,  and  Judah  Hadassi  (contemporary  of 
Ibn  Ezra).  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Aaron  b.  Joseph  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (*4  Sefer  ha-Mibhar”),  in  imitation  of  Ibn  Ezra 
and  using  Nahmanides;  and  not  long  after  Aaron 
b.  Elijah,  the  younger,  who  was  influenced  by  Mai- 
monides,  wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(“Keter  Torah”),  a  work  that  worthily  ends  the  ex- 
emetic  literature  of  the  Karaites. 

9.  The  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  beginning  with  Saadia  may  fitly  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  u  the  period  of  the  Peshat.  As  alread} 
mentioned,  this  phrase  signified  among  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Amoraim  the  primary  sense  of  the  Bible  text, 
in  contradistinction  to  its  interpreta- 
Period  of  tion  as  found  in  the  Midrash.  Now 
the  Peshat.  the  phrase  became  the  watchword  for 
the  exegetes  who  broke  away  from 
the  authority  of  the  Midrash  and  went  direct  to  the 
Bible  text  without  regard  to  traditional  exegesis. 
The  authors  writing  in  Arabic  also  use  the  phrase 
in  this  seqse ;  and  Ibn  Janah  calls  Saadia  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Peshat.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  for  the  new  method  of  exegesis  that  its 
founder  held  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
tradition-loving  Jews  of  his  age;  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  “  Gaon  of  Sura  ”  who  opened  up  new 
paths  for  exegesis  facilitated  the  recognition  and 
further  development  of  this  method  among  the  large 
majority  of  the  Jews  who  still  held  b}  tiadition. 
But  the  genuine  merit  of  Saadia’s  labors  also  assured 
their  success.  His  most  important  work  in  the  field 
of  Bible  exegesis  is  his  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  chiefly  aimed  to  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  of  the  original  text  by  means  of  the 
Arabic  reproduction.  In  his  version  Saadia  leaves 
nothing  obscure.  Although  he  does  not  paraphrase, 
he  translates  freely ;  disregarding  the  syntactical 
character  of  the  original,  and  connecting  the  verses 
and  parts  of  the  verses  in  a  way  to  make  them  at 
once  comprehensible.  Saadia’s  translation  shows 
the  same  characteristic  as  his  Bible  exegesis,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  from  the  extant  frag- 
Saadia.  ments  of  his  commentaries,  and  from 
his  chief  religio-philosopliical  work. 
This  characteristic  is  his  rationalism:  reason  is  for 
him  the  basis  even  in  Scriptural  exegesis;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  the  exposition  of  the  text  must 
contain  nothing  that  is  obscure  or  that  contradicts 
logical  thought.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
reproducing  the  exact  meaning  of  the  single  words 
and  sentences,  but  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
context,  the  whole  chapter,  the  whole  book,  and 


explains  their  interrelation.  Saadia’s  rationalism, 
which  became  the  standard  for  the  following  cen¬ 
turies,  accorded  with  his  belief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Bible  and  in  the  Biblical  miracles ;  these,  he 
thinks,  serve  as  witnesses  to  the  veracity  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  Scripture.  Saadia’s  rationalistic 
exegesis  is  systematized  in  his  book  on  religious 
doctrines  and  beliefs,  “  Emunot  we-De4ot.”  This  is 
largely  exegetic,  and  harmonizes  the  anthropomor- 
phfc  figures  of  speech  employed  in  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages  referring  to  God  and  His  vvoiks  with  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  in  a  way  that  has  become  the 
pattern  for  later  exegetes  (see  Anthropomorphism:). 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  reason,  Saadia  rec¬ 
ognizes  also  the  collateral  authority  of  the  Scriptuie 
itself  as  a  source  for  exegesis ;  and  as  he  is  familial 
with  the  Bible,  he  makes  copious  use  of  its  contents 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  exposition. 

Saadia’s  third  authority  is  tradition.  This  he  uses 
in  liis  Bible  exegesis  as  far  as  he  finds  necessary  and 
practicable;  and  he  recognizes  its  influence  on  exe¬ 
gesis,  pioneer  of  an  independent  exegesis  though  lie 
was. 

Saadia  created  Hebrew  philology,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  prerequisite  for  a  sound  exegesis.  His  gram¬ 
matical  and  lexical  works  were  as  epoch-making 
for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
as  his  Bible  exegesis  for~the  exposition  of  Scripture, 
and  his  religio-philosopliic  works  for  all  philosophic 
speculation  on  the  doctrines  of  Judaism.  In  these 
three  branches,  which  all  belong  in  the  larger  sense 
to  Bible  exegesis,  Saadia  was  a  pioneer;  and  his 
labors  were  of  lasting  influence  because  of  the  great 
authority  which  he  rightly  enjoyed. 

10.  The  work  of  Saadia  as  the  originator  of  He¬ 
brew  philology  and  of  rational  Bible  exegesis  was 
not  carried  toward  completion  in  the  Orient,  where 
he  himself  had  been  active ;  the  leadership  in  this 
field  passed,  soon  after  Saadia’s  death,  into  the  hands 
of  Western  Judaism,  the  Diaspora  of  North  Africa 
and  Spain.  In  the  East,  as  noted  above,  Saadia’s 
literary  activity  stimulated  in  the  first  instance  his 
Karaite  opponents;  but  he  found  no  successois  foi 
his  work  among  the  Rabbinite  Jews  at  the  academies. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  after  his  death  that  a 
worthy  successor  to  Saadia  was  found  in  Samuel  b. 

Hophni  (died  1034),  another  gaon  of 
The  Sura,  whose  Arabic  version  and  corn 
Geonim.  mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
his  exegesis,  closely  followed  Saadia 
both  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  in  details.  Hai 
Gaon,  Samuel  b.  Hophni’s  son-in-law  (died  1038), 
the  last  famous  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  devoted  himself 
to  Bible  exegesis,  not  only  in  his  lexicon,  but  also 
in  his  commentary  on  Job.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Hai,  who  was  also  a  great  Talmudist,  that  lie  con¬ 
sulted  the  Koran  in  order  to  explain  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages;  and  once  he  sent  to  ask  the  Syrian  Catholicos 
how  a  certain  difficult  passage  in  the 
School  of  Psalms  was  explained  in  the  Syriac 
Kairwan.  translation  of  the  Bible.  Long  before 
the  splendor  of  the  Gaonate  faded  after 
Hai’s  death,  Kairwan  (in  Tunis)  had  become  a  seat 
of  Jewish  scholarship.  The  physician  and  philos¬ 
opher  Isaac  Israeli,  the  elder  contemporary .  of 
Saadia,  was  active  here ;  he  wrote  a  somewhat  diffuse 
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commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His 
pupil,  Dunash  ibn  Tamim,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  comparative  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  as  a  fruitful,  source  for  Bible  exegesis.  Al¬ 
ready  before  him  another  North  African,  Judah 
ibn  Koreisli,  had  written  a  work  in  which  he  system¬ 
atically  carried  out  a  comparison  of  Biblical  He¬ 
brew  with  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Neo-Hebrew,  and 
warmly  recommended,  for  linguistic  reasons,  the 
study  of  the  Targum,  that  had  been  neglected.  In 
this  curious  piece  of  work,  which  is  still  extant,  there 
is  also  a  long  excursus  on  the  anthropomorphisms 
and  the  anthropopathisms  of  the  Bible,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  important  tannaite  postulate,  that 
the  Torah  speaks  in  human  language,  uses  human 
forms  of  speech,  is  applied  in  a  sense  which  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  postulate’s  original  meaning,  but 
which  thereafter  became  paramount.  The  oldest 
representative  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy,  Shab- 
bethai  Donolo,  also  interpreted  this  adage  (which 
is  not  found  in  Saadia)  in  the  same  way;  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  book  Yezirah  (written  in  946)  was 
prefaced  by  an  exegetic  treatise  on  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  of  man.  Another  eminent  ex- 
egete,  who  was  honored  by  posterity  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Pesliat,  was  the  great  Talmud 
commentator  Hananeel  b.  Hushiel  in  Kairwan,  a 
contemporary  of  Hai.  Only  fragments  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  Ezekiel  are  ex¬ 
tant:  he,  however,  largely  admitted  Miclrashic  ele¬ 
ments  into  his  exegesis. 

11.  The  most  solid  foundations  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis  were  laid  in  Spain  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hebrew  philology,  which  reached  its  high¬ 
est  point  in  this  new  home  of  Jewish  learning,  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century;  although  its  products  belong  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  domains  of  grammar  and 
Philology  lexicography,  the}'  yet  can  be  included 
in  Spain,  in  exegetic  literature.  It  was  only 
after  philologic  literature  had  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  works  of  Abulwai.id  ibn 
Ganah,  that  the  classic  literature  which  marks  the 
golden  age  of  medieval  literary  activity  was  en¬ 
riched  by  Bible  commentaries.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  period  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Joseph  ibn  Abitur  (Ibn  Sat  anas)  is  mentioned ; 
but  the  existing  fragments  of  this  commentary  show 
its  method  to  have  been  that  of  the  Midrash,  and 
reveal  nothing  else  concerning  the  method  of  exege¬ 
sis  (see  Abitur).  The  Bible  exegesis  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  which  was  pursued  with  unusual  ardor,  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Biblical  language.  From  the  time  of  Hasdai 
ibn  Sliaprut  to  that  of  Samuel  ibn  Nagdela  (second 
half  of  the  tenth  to  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury),  eminent  and  gifted  scholars  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  placing  the  science  of  Hebrew  grammar  on 
a  firm  basis — a  basis  that  has  not  been  overthrown 
even  by  the  philology  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tlie}r  also  developed  Hebrew  lexicography  to  a  point 
far  in  advance  of  all  preceding  endeavors.  Mena- 
hem  ben  Saruk’s  dictionary;  Dunasli  ibn  Lab  rat’s 
critical  work ;  the  polemics  of  the  pupils  of  Menaliem 
and  Dunash;  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj’s  work,  that 
came  like  a  revelation;  Abulwalid’s  critical  work; 


the  literary  controversy  between  him  and  Samuel  ibn 
Nagdela ;  and  the  writings  of  both  as  well  as  of  others 
belonging  to  their  circle;  and  finally  Abulwalid’s 
chief  work,  composed  of  a  grammatical  and  a  lexical 
part — all  these  works  mark  the  development  of  the 
philologic  literature  in  Spain.  Those  of  Havyuj  and 
Abulwalid  especially  furnished  a  firm  basis  for  a 
Bible  exegesis  that,  on  its  linguistic  side  at  least, 
was  free  from  gross  errors  and  mere  guesswork. 
But  all  these  compositions  contain  more  than  simple 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  contributions  to 
Bible  exegesis;  and  especially  Abul- 
Abulwalid  walid’s  chief  work — which  is  gener- 
ibn  ally  designated  by  its  separate  parts, 

Ganah.  “Luma*  ”  (Hebr.,  “Rikmah”)  and  the 
“  Book  of  Roots  ” — is  so  rich  in  multi¬ 
farious  exegetic  material  that  these  works  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  continuous  Bible  com¬ 
mentary. 

Abulwalid’s  exegesis  draws  largely  upon  rhetoric, 
and  regards  the  Biblical  expressions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  metaphors  and  other  tropes  familiar 
to  him  from  Arabic  literature.  Many  textual  diffi¬ 
culties  he  cleared  away  hermeneutically,  being  led 
by  his  method  to  the  same  results  as  are  obtained  by 
modern  textual  criticism,  although  he  accepted  the 
authority  of  the  Masorah  without  question.  He  as¬ 
sumes  a  sweeping  transposition  and  interchange  of 
letters,  and  proceeds  in  many  Biblical  passages  on 
the  theory  that  the  Biblical  author  himself  by  mis¬ 
take  put  one  word  for  another  that  he  really  had  in¬ 
tended.  He  recognizes  traditional  exegesis  as  the 
true  and  authoritative  criterion  in  much  that  is  un- 
ascertainable  or  doubtful  in  Scripture;  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  contradict  tradition  if  the  natural  and 
literal  sense  requires  it. 

12.  Nothing  has  been  preserved  of  Bible  exegesis 
proper  in  the  form  of  commentaries  from  the  period 
preceding  Abulwalid.  His  younger  contemporary, 
the  poet  and  philosopher  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  per¬ 
haps  embodied  in  a  special  work  his  allegorical  ex¬ 
position  of  individual  Biblical  passages;  for  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  exposition  quoted  by  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  would  seem  to  have  been  taken 
Exegetics  from  such  a  work.  Ibn  Ezra  is  also 
in  Spain,  the  only  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  curious  example  of  early 
Pentateuch  criticism  by  one  of  the  grammarians  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Isaac  ibn  Yashush,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-43  was  written  at  the  time 
of  King  Jehosliaphat.  Ibn  Ezra  also  controverted 
another  unnamed  critic  of  the  same  period,  who, 
applying  Abulwalid ‘s  above-mentioned  method, 
explained  almost  two  hundred  Scriptural  passages 
by  substituting  other  words  for  those  that  seemed  to 
him  incorrect.  In  the  golden  age  of  Jewish  culture 
in  Spain  two  eminent  philologists  also  directed  their 
attention  to  Bible  exegesis  proper,  parts  of  whose 
commentaries,  written  in  Arabic,  have  been  pre¬ 
served —  namely,  Moses  ibn  Gikatilla  of  Cordova 
and  Judah  ibn  Balaam  of  Toledo.  Moses  ibn  Gika¬ 
tilla  endeavored  to  explain  the  Biblical  miracles 
rationalistically ;  while  Ibn  Balaam  attacked  these 
attempts,  and  otherwise  bitterly  criticized  Ibn  Gika- 
tilla’s  exegesis.  Ibn  Gikatilla’s  commentary  on 
Isaiah  and  on  the  Psalms,  from  which  Ibn  Ezra  copi- 
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ously  quoted,  was  tlie  first  sustained  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  those  books  historically,  lhus,  he  lefcis  the 
predictions  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  to  the  time 
of  the  Second  Temple,  and  in  the  same  way  he  as¬ 
sumes  that  some  psalms  are  exilic.  Judah  ibn  Ba¬ 
laam’s  commentary  on  Isaiah  is  extant  in  full,  and  a 
comparison  of  this  work  with  baadia  s  translation 
shows  the  advance  made  by  Bible  exegesis  during 
the  century  tying  between  them. 

In  addition  to  Hebrew  philology,  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  exegesis,  two  special  fields  of  intellectual 
activity,  Hebrew  poetry  and  philosophic  speculation, 
were  likewise  influenced,  and  in  turn  promoted  the 
advance  of  Bible  exegesis  during  this  golden  age  of 
Jewisli-Spanish  culture.  Through  the  introduction 
of  Arabic  prosody,  poetry  had  indeed  been  led  into 
forms  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  old 
Poetry  ;  Biblical  poetry ;  but  in  consequence  of 

Philosophy  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
of  speech  and  the  better  comprehension 
Religion,  of  the  words  of  the  Bible,  the  new  He¬ 
brew  poetry  that  blossomed  into  un¬ 
expected  luxuriance  on  Spanish  soil  was  marked  b^ 
a  certain  classical  perfection  and  finish.  Love  of 
poetry  and  the  practise  of  riming  likewise  sharpened 
the  perception  for  the  poetic  beauties  and  other  lit¬ 
erary  qualities  of  Scripture.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  poets  of  this  period,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  de¬ 
voted  a  long  chapter  of  his  work  on  rhetoric  and 
poetics  to  Biblical  rhetoric;  apptying  to  it,  in  a 
much  more  specific  way  than  Abulwalid  had  done, 
the  terminology  and  definitions  of  Arabic  rhetoric. 
As  for  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to 
Bible  exegesis,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names 
of  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Hiyya,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik, 
Judah  ha-Levi,  and  Abraham  ibn  Daud.  The  works 
of  these  thinkers  embody  the  principle,  first  logically 
enunciated  by  Saadia,  that  on  the  supreme  questions 
of  religious  knowledge  the  Scriptures  teach  nothing 
beyond  human  reason.  Allegory  was  used  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction  of 
fhe  necessity  for  agreement  between  the  postulates 
of  reason  and  the  Bible,  a  high-handed  freedom  of 
treatment  of  the  Biblical  word  became  current,  that 
was  often  imposing  in  its  daring.  In  consequence 
the  elements  of  a  new  form  of  Midrash  found  their 
way  into  Bible  exegesis,  made  subservient  to  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation.  The  Peshat  exegesis,  which  had 
been  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  early  Midrash  con¬ 
tained  in  the  traditional  literature,  found  itself 
now  confronted  by  a  new  enemy — the  philosophic 
Midrash. 

13.  While  the  system  of  the  Peshat  was  nearing 
its  complete  development  in  the  countries  influenced 
by  Arabian  culture,  the  Midrashie  exegesis  had  re¬ 
mained  paramount  among  the  Jews  of  Christian 
countries.  The  Midrash  literature  was  enriched  by 
new  compilations;  and  the  exegetes 
The  u  Dar-  also,  striving  for  a  certain  independ- 
shanim.”  ence,  found  the  material  for  their  com¬ 
mentaries  mostly  in  the  traditional  lit¬ 
erature.  These  exegetes  are  called  “  Darshanim  ”  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  literature.  To  them  belong 
Moses  ha-Darshan  in  Narbonne  (middle  of  eleventh 
centurv),  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer  in  Castoria,  Bulgaria 


(end  of  eleventh  century),and  Menaliem  b. Solomon  in 
Home  (first  half  of  twelfth  century).  Here  must  also 
be  named  the  compiler  of  the“Yalkut  Sliime‘oni,” 
the  most  complete  Midrasli  compilation  on  the  whole 
Scripture,  dating  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  field  represented 
by  the  Darshanim  there  arose  quite  unexpectedly  in 
northern  France  a  school  of  Bible  exegesis,  which, 
in  entire  independence  of  the  Spanish- Arabian  school, 
endeavored  to  search  into  the  Peshat,  the  simple, 
natural,  primary  sense,  in  avowed  contrast  to  the 
Midrash,  without,  however,  severing  its  connection 
with  the  latter.  The  founder  of  this  school  was 
Solomon  ben  Isaac  (Rabbi  Solomon  Yizhaki),  com¬ 
monly  called  Rasili  (died  1105);  his  commentary  on 
the  Talmud  is  for  all  time  an  indispensable  aid  to 
the  study  of  that  work ;  and  his  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  especially  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  enduring  popularity  and 
Rashd.  large  circulation.  Raslii’s  commen¬ 
tary  lias  in  many  respects  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  compilation  of  Midrash  collections;  but  he 
takes  from  the  traditional  literature  chiefly  those  ex¬ 
planations  that  he  can  best  harmonize  with  the  word¬ 
ing  and  the  connection  of  the  Biblical  text;  and  lie 
expressly  rejects  those  that  he  can  not  bring  into 
such  agreement.  Besides  this,  he  endeavors  to  ar¬ 
rive  independently  at  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptural 
words,  guided  by  the  Talmudic  principle,  every¬ 
where  emphasized,  that  no  Biblical  verse  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  plain,  self-evident  meaning,  no  matter 
what  varied  interpretations  are  put  upon  it  by  the 
Midrash.  In  addition,  he  pays  constant  attention  to 
the  linguistic  side  of  exegesis;  showing  an  acute  and 
often  intuitive  sense  of  language,  and  supplement¬ 
ing  by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  his  complete  com- 
mand  of  diction,  the  inadequacy  of  his  sources. 

Joseph  Kara  and  Samuel  b.  Meir  were  still  more 
pronounced  representatives  of  the  Peshat.  Joseph 
Kara  was  a  nephew  of  Menaliem  b.  Helbo  (an  elder 
contemporary  of  Rashi,  who  even  before  him  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  tendency) ;  the  title  “  Kara”  (compare 
“  Mikra, ”  Scripture),  found  already  in  the  Talmud, 
marks  him  as  a  Bible  exegete.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  more  independent  in  his  exegesis  than 
Rashi.  He  was  given  to  postulating  general  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  to  explaining  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  differ 
from  tradition  in  regard  to  the  time  of  composition 
of  the  Biblical  books;  ascribing,  for  instance,  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  on  account  of  I  Sam.  ix.  9,  to  a 
later  period  than  that  to  which  it  was  generally 
assigned.  He  posited  the  principle  that  Scripture 
must  be  interpreted  by  itself,  without  the  help  of  the 
traditional  literature.  This  principle  was  especially 
applied  by  Rasin' s  learned  grandson,  Samuel  b.  Me’ir, 
whose  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
Exegesis  in  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  pro- 
Northern  duction  of  the  exegetie  school  of 
Prance.  northern  France.  His  brother,  Jacob 
Tam,  wrote  no  Bible  commentary, 
but  showed  interest  and  aptitude  for  linguistic 
research  in  Hebrew  in  his  Responsa,  in  which  he 
defends  Menaliem  ben  Saruk  against  Dunash  ibn 
Labrat.  Jacob  Tam’s  pupil,  Joseph  Bekor  Shor, 
was  the  last  important  representative  of  the  Peshat 
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of  northern  France.  His  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  marked  by  acumen  and  deep  insight  into 
the  continuity  of  its  meaning.  Anticipating  later 
Biblical  criticism,  he  assumed  duplicate  accounts  in 
the  Pentateuch.  The  Bible  exegesis  of  the  school  of 
northern  France,  which  was  supplemented  neither 
by  scientific  research  into  the  Hebrew  language  nor 
by  mental  training  in  philosophical  or  other  scientific 
studies,  may  be  designated  as  the  exegesis  of  plain, 
clear  common  seuse;  its  products  are  in  many  ways 
equal  to  those  of  the  Spanish-Arabian  school. 

14.  All  Biblical  lore  in  the  countries  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  culture,  which  developed  in  such  fulness 
after  Saadia,  was  confined,  on  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  was  written,  to  those  circles  where 
Arabic  was  spoken.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  was  the 
first  one  to  disseminate  it  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Christian  countries  of  Europe.  A  ma- 
Abraham  ture  man,  who  had  absorbed  the  whole 
ibn  Ezra,  culture  and  learning  of  Spanish  Juda¬ 
ism  in  the  flower  of  its  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  he  left  his  home  and  spent  nearly  three 
decades  (1140-07)  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  Pro¬ 
vence,  northern  France,  and  England ;  every  where,  as 
he  says,  “  writing  books  and  revealing  the  secrets  of 
knowledge.  ”  The  chief  products  of  his  astonishing 
many-sided  activity  are  his  exegetic  works.  His 
commentaries,  although  written  faraway  from  Spain, 
are  the  most  important  product,  in  the  field  of  Bible 
exegesis,  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  Judaism,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  opinions  of  many  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  period,  which  are  therein  cited  and  dis¬ 
seminated,  but  because  their  whole  spirit,  import, 
and  material  are  the  outcome  of  the  extraordinary 
learning  and  insight  that  he  took  from  home  with 
him.  These  commentaries,  written  in  Hebrew,  also 
display  throughout  Ibn  Ezra’s  originality  and  his 
mastery  over  both  subject  and  material;  and  they 
are  especially  attractive  not  only  on  account  of  their 
form — combining-  clearness  and  vivacity,  wit  and 
profundity— but  also  because  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
summate  handling  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
had  already  been  abundantly  displayed  in  his  clas¬ 
sical  poems. 

Ibn  Ezra’s  Pentateuch  commentary-  has  always 
been,  side  by  side  with  Rashi's,  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  Jewish  exegetical  literature,  and 
both  in  their  turn  became  the  subjects  of  numerous 
supercommentaries.  Ibn  Ezra  explained  his  own 
exegetical  method  in  his  introduction  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  commentary  by  characterizing- 

His  and  criticizing  the  various  methods 
Exegetic  employed  hitherto  by  the  exegetes, 
Method,  such  as  the  exegesis  of  the  Geonim, 
the  exegesis  prevalent  in  Christian 
countries  depending  on  the  Mid  rash,  the  exegesis  of 
the  Karaites,  hostile  to  tradition,  and  the  typologic¬ 
al-allegorical  exegesis  customary  among  Christians. 
As  regards  Ibn  Ezra’s  conception  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  traditional  and  the  Peshat  exegesis,  he  sees 
in  the  traditional  exegesis — derived  by  the  oral  teach¬ 
ing  (Halakali)  from  the  words  of  the  Biblical  text,  and 
which  so  often  contradicts  the  natural  literal  sense 
— not  an  actual  exegesis  of  the  Bible  text,  but  only 
a  “suggestion,”  a  “reminder”  (mnemonic  device). 

In  the  same  way  he  distinguishes  between  the  “  word 


of  the  Derash,”  the  homiletic  manner  of  haggadic 
exegesis,  and  the  Peshat,  by  which  only  the  literal 
signification  of  the  Biblical  text  is  arrived  at.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  multiplicity 
of  meanings  of  Scriptural  words,  which  the  leaders 
of  the  exegetic  school  of  northern  France  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  order  to  justify  the  haggadic  Midrash. 
Through  this  clear  separation  of  the  Peshat  from  the 
Derash  he  accords  only  a  limited  place  in  his  exege¬ 
sis  to  the  new  Midrash,  which  introduces  philosophy 
into  the  Bible  text.  He  connects  his  philosophic 
speculations,  either  in  longer  passages  or  in  brief 
allusions,  with  the  explanation  of  the  names  of  God 
(especially  the  Tetragrammaton),  of  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes  and  the  Biblical  precepts,  and  with  single 
suitable  passages.  Ibn  Ezra’s  endeavors  to  defend 
the  Biblical  text  against  everything  riiat  might  in¬ 
jure  its  integrity,  may  also  find  mention  here.  But 
he  is  nevertheless  regarded,  since  Spinoza  wrote  his 
“Tractatus  Tlieologico-Politicus,”  as  the  precursor 
of  the  literary  Pentateuch  criticism  of  to-day.  To 
judge  from  certain  allusions,  rather  than  from  posi¬ 
tive  statements,  he  seems  to  have  held  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  although  undoubtedly  composed  by  Moses, 
received  in  later  times  a  few  minor  additions.  He 
also  obscurely  alludes  to  the  later  origin  of  Isaiah, 
cli.  xl.-lxvi. 

Ibn  Ezra’s  contemporary,  Joseph  Ivimht,  was  sim¬ 
ilarly  active  in  Nar bonne  as  propagator  of  the  Span- 
ish-Jewish  science;  he  also  was  of  Spanish  origin 
and  knew  Arabic.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  in 
Hebrew,  and  also  commentaries  on  different  Biblical 
books.  His  work  was  continued  by  his  sons  Moses 
and  David  (see  Kimhj,  David).  The  fame  of  the 
latter  very  soon  eclipsed  that  of  the  father  and 
brother.  In  the  introduction  to  his  chief  exegetical 
work,  the  commentary  on  the  Prophets,  he  based 
the  privilege,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  exegetic  re¬ 
search  on  religious  motives.  The  Kimhis  do  not 
differ  from  Ezra  in  their  search  for  the  natural 
meaning  of  Scripture;  and  they,  too,  consider  gram¬ 
mar  and  rationalism  to  be  essential  in  exegesis. 

David  Kimhi,  whose  didactic  talents 
The  appear  in  his  grammar  as  well  as  in 
Kimhis.  his  Bible  commentary,  recognizes  also 
the  Mid  rash  exegesis,  as  well  as  Mai- 
monides’  philosophic  opinions;  and,  like  the  latter, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  certain  Biblical 
stories  to  be  visionary  accounts.  His  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of 
its  polemics  against  Christian  exegesis. 

15.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moses  Maimonides,  Ibn 
Ezra’s  younger  contemporary,  to  represent,  like  him, 
the  high  intellectual  culture  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
outside  of  Spain,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  than  Ibn  Ezra.  Living  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arabian  culture  in  North  Africa  and  in  Eg}-pt,  his 
activity  was  a  natural  continuation  of  the  Jewish 
intellectual  impulse  which  was  so  highly  developed 
in  Moorish  Spain.  But  his  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Arabic  language;  and 
he  became  a  teacher  for  the  whole  Diaspora,  as  no 
one  had  been  since  the  days  of  the  Geonim.  Mai¬ 
monides’  activity  marked  an  epoch  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Judaism,  but  also  in  that  of  Jewish  Bible 
exegesis.  Pie  enriched  exegetic  literature  by  no 
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•commentary,  but  bis  chief  philosophical  worK,  writ- 
ten  in  Arabic,  the  M  Moreli  Nebukiui  ”  (Guide  of  the 
Perplexed),  contains  much  exegetie  material.  The 
u  perplexed  ”  for  -whom  the  work  was  to  be  a 
“guide”  are  those  readers  of  Scripture  who  are 
harassed  by  doubts  because  of  the 
Moses  contradictions  between  the  Biblical 

Mai-  text  and  the  postulates  of  rational 

monides.  speculation.  The  “  Moreli  Nebukim  ” 
strives  to  clear  away  such  contradic¬ 
tions  by  a  correct  explanation  of  the  text.  The  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  places  at  the  head  of  his  work  a 
number  of  explanations  of  Biblical  expressions  to 
serve  as  a  key  for  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  Maimonides’  Bible 
exegesis  is  that  the  Bible  makes  use  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  language  that  have  been  invented  by 
the  human  mind,  in  order  to  reveal  or  to  conceal 
thought;  and  in  his  expositions  he  almost  devotes 
more  space  to  what  the  language  of  the  Bible  con¬ 
ceals  than  to  wliat  it  has  undisguised ly  made  known. 
He  holds  that  the  metaphoric  and  the  figurative 
modes  of  speech,  as  forms  of  expression,  are  founded 
in  the  very  nature  of  prophecy,  and  that  to  this  fact 
is  due  tlieir  important  place  in  Scripture.  In  regard 
to  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Deity, 
the  old  postulate  of  the  human  mode  of  speech  of 
the  Bible  becomes  with  Maimonides  an  important 
canon,  by  which  everything  unsatisfactory  and  ob¬ 
scure  is  removed  from  the  idea  of  God.  The  ruling 
principle  of  his  exegesis  is  the  assumption  of  the 
exoteric  and  the  esoteric  sense.  The  “  secrets  of  the 
Law 75  hidden  in  the  Biblical  words  are  found  by  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  esoteric  meaning.  But  such  secrets, 
as  sought  by  Maimonides,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
mysticism  ;  he  undertakes  the  investigation  with  ab¬ 
solute  rationalism,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  iu 
his  explanation  of  certain  Bible  stories  and  Ids  ex¬ 
position  of  the  reasons  for  the  Law.  He  finds  the 
teachings  of  the  Aristotelian  physics  and  metaphys¬ 
ics  in  the  chapters  on  Creation  (Gen.  i.)  and  in  that 
of  the  Heavenly  Chariot  (Ezek.  i.).  His  rationalism, 
however,  halts  at  the  facts  of  prophecy  and  of  the 
Bible  miracles,  though  here,  too,  rational  investi¬ 
gation  comes  into  play.  One  of  his  most  origi¬ 
nal  and  daring  aids  to  exegesis  is  evolved  by  his 
doctrine  concerning  prophecy — namely,  the  theory 
of  visions — whereby  he  transfers  a  number  of  Bible 
stories  from  the  realm  of  fact  into  tlie  realm  of 
psychic  experience.  The  principle  of  the  exoteric 
and  the  esoteric  sense  of  Scripture  leads  him  to  alle¬ 
gorical  exegesis,  with  the  theory  of  which  he  pref¬ 
aces  his  “  Guide 77 ;  but  his  allegory  remains  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  to  it  by  his  rationalism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  his  faith  in  tradition  on  the 
other.  YTet  there  appear  certain  traces  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  allegorization  that  not  long  after  him  appears 
among  his  disciples,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  exposition 
of  Canticles,  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  Proverbs, 
and  of  the  prologue  to  Job. 

16.  Through  Maimonides’  "Guide  of  the  Per¬ 
plexed,77  which,  even  during  his  life,  was  circulated 
in  Hebrew  translations,  Aristotelian  philosophy 
found  an  abiding-place  in  Jewish  thought,  and  be¬ 
came  a  chief  factor  also  in  Bible  exegesis.  During 


the  following  tln-ee  centuries  many  Bible  commenta- 

tors  were  primarily  concerned  with  finding  the  tenets 
of  philosophy  in  Scripture.  Especially  the  Biblical 
Wisdom  books — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job- 
lent  themselves  to  such  study;  so  also  did  tlie  Song 
of  Solomon,  an  ancient  and  a  most  fruitful  field  for 
allegorization.  Philosophic  allegory  had  already 
been  applied  to  the  last-mentioned  book,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  Maimonides’  pupil, 
Joseph  ibn  Alenin,  now  wrote  a  philosophico-alle- 
goric  commentary  on  it;  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  the 
translator  of  Maimonides’  work,  com- 
Philo-  merited  on  Ecclesiastes ;  his  son  Moses, 
sophical  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Samuel  ibn 
Exegesis.  Tibbon’s  son-in-law,  Jacob  b.  Abba 
Mari  Anatolio,  collected  his  sermons 
on  the  pericopes  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Malmad  ha-Talmidim,”  which  Is  the  most 
important  monument  of  tlie  philosophic  Scriptural 
exegesis  current  in  Provence  in  the  century  follow¬ 
ing  Maimonides — an  exegesis  that  allegorized  even 
Biblical  personages  in  the  manner  of  Philo.  This 
allegorization,  which  detected  abstract  philosophic 
concepts  and  postulates  in  the  personages  and  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  Pentateuch  stories,  and  which  even 
forced  itself  into  the  Sabbath  sermons  of  the  preach¬ 
ers,  led  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  second  great  controversy  between  the  Mai- 
monists  and  auti-Maimonists  in  Provence  and  north¬ 
ern  Spain.  This  controversy,  suddenly  terminated 
by  an  external  event,  did  not  bring  philosophic  Bible 
exegesis  to  an  end.  Its  most  eminent  representative 
was  Levi  bex  Gersiiox  (died  1344),  a  strict  Aris¬ 
totelian,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
Biblical  books.  In  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  historical  books  he  exhaustively  summed  up  the 
ethical  and  other  maxims  (practical  applications)  de- 
ducible  from  the  Bible  narrative.  The  philosophic 
commentary  oil  the  Pentateuch  by  Nissim  b.  Moses 
of  Marseilles,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  was  less  well  known.  A  similar 
commentary  was  written  b}r  Samuel  Zarza  of  Valen¬ 
cia  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  last  great  exe- 
getic  work  written  in  Spain  before  the  expulsion 
was  the  “  ‘Akedat  Yizhak”  (Offering  of  Isaac)  by 
Isaac  Arama,  consisting  of  sermons  iu  a  philosophic 
setting  and  partly  philosophical  in  nature.  The 
commentaries  of  Isaac  Abravauel  also  give  a  large 
place  to  religio-pliilosophic  discussion. 

17.  Side  by  side  with  the  philosophical  mode  of 
exegesis  another  was  developed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  was  based,  like  it,  on 
tlie  fundamental  conception  that  there  must  be  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  Scriptural  word  than  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  literal  sense.  This  conception,  together 
with  the  assumption  that  all  truths  about  God  and 
creation,  the  universe  and  man,  which  are  cogniza¬ 
ble  by  the  human  mind,  and  which  have  been  so 
cognized,  must  be  found  in  Scripture,  was  most 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  introduction  prefixed  by 
Moses  Nahmanides  to  his  thoughtful  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  (written  about  1268).  Although 
the  mystical  exegesis  is  here  secondary,  and  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  guarded  allusions,  the  new 
esoteric  doctrine  is  here  first  openly  promulgated, 
and  powerfully  supported  by  tlie  authority  of  the 
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writer,  wko  was  one  of  the  foremost  personalities  of 

liis  time.  This  doctrine,  “Hokmali  Nistarali77  (Se¬ 
cret  Wisdom),  was  first  formulated  in  Gerona,  Nah- 
manides’  home.  It  was  also  called  “Cabala”  (i.c., 
tradition).  In  its  chief  tenets,  consist- 

Mystic  ing  of  originally  formulated  pkilo- 
Exegesis.  sophic  theorems,  such  as  the  neo- 
Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  it 
connected  with  the  remnants  and  reminiscences  of 
a  much  earlier  mysticism. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  beginnings  of  the 
Cabala  in  northern  Spain,  another  kind  of  mysticism 
connected  with  Scripture  arose  in  German}',  in  the 
writings  of  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  his  exe- 
getic  method  consisting  in  the  interchange  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  letters  of  the  Scriptural  text,  and  in 
computing  their  numerical  value  (see  Gem  atria). 
The  exegetic  method  of  the  Cabala  is  founded  on 
the  foregoing,  combined  with  the  allegoric  (and  also 
typologie)  exegesis.  Cabalistic  exegesis  is  given 
full  recognition,  together  with  the  other  methods  of 
exegesis,"  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary  of  Baliya 
ben" Asher  of  Saragossa  (1201),  which  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  exegetic  works.  Four  methods  of 
exegesis  are  enumerated  in  the  introduction  to  this 
commentary,  each  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  Scrip¬ 
tural  passages:  (1)  the  way  of  the  Peshat,  (2)  the 
way  of  the  Midrasli,  (3)  the  way  of  Reason  (i.e., 
philosophic  exegesis),  and  (4)  the  way  of  the  Cabala, 
“  on  which  the  light  dwells — a  path  for  the  soul  that 
refuses  to  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  life.  ”  Contem¬ 
poraneously  with  Baliya’s  Pentateuch  commentary 
there  also  appeared  in  Spain  a  book  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  basic  work  of  the  Cabala,  and 
which  owed  its  unprecedented  success  to  the  fact 
that  it  purported  to  be  a  relic  of  the  earliest  mysti¬ 
cism  and  a  work  of  the  same  school  of  sages  that 
had  produced  the  old  traditional  works,  the  Misli- 
nah,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrasli.  This  book  is 
the  Zoiiar,  in  its  form  a  running  Midrasliic  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  interrupted  by 
many  and  various  digressions,  and  supplemented  by 
original  additions.  Like  Baliya  b.  Asher’s  book,  but 
on  a  different  basis,  the  Zohar  also  assumes  four 
kinds  of  exegesis,  or  rather  a  fourfold 
“Pardes.”  meaning:  Peshat,  Remez  (allusion. 

typological  sense,  allegory),  Derash, 
and  Sod  (secret,  mystical  sense).  In  formulating 
this  doctrine  of  a  fourfold  meaning,  the  Christian 
mode  of  exegesis  (which  was  well  known  to  the 
Spanish  Jews)  probably  served  as  a  model;  in  this 
the  fourfold  sense  (historical  or  literal,  tropological 
or  moral,  allegorical,  and  anagogical)  had  long  since 
been  formulated  (by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  the 
eighth,  and  by  Rliabanus  Maurus  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
ter  v).  The  initial  letters  of  the  words  Peshat,  Re¬ 
mez.  Derash,  Sod,  forming  together  the  word  “Par¬ 
des”  (D’Y'YS),  became  the  designation  for  the  four¬ 
fold  meaning,  in  which  the  mystical  sense  given  in 
the  Cabala  was  the  highest  point.  The  tenet  of  the 
fourfold  meaning  and  its  designation,  “Pardes,” 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  Bible  exegesis,  the  Tannaitc  time,  on 
account  of  the  expression  “  Pardes  ”  (pleasure  gar¬ 
den),  which  is  used  metaphorically  in  an  account  of 
the  mysticism  of  the  Tannaitcs  (Hag.  14b);  but  in 


point  of  fact' the  designation  “  Pardes  ”  marks  the 
arrest,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  development  of  tne 
Jewish  Bible  exegesis. 

18.  The  four  methods  of  Scriptural  exposition, 
as  applied  side  by  side  by  Bahya  b.  Asher  in  his 
Pentateuch  commentary,  character- 
From  the  ize  all  the  numerous  works  in  the 
Thirteenth  field  of  Jewish  Bible  exegesis  during 
to  the  the  three  centuries  following  Maimon- 
Fifteenth  ides.  The  Peshat  was  more  or  less 
Century,  recognized  and  appreciated  above  the 
other  methods,  and  even  the  Zohar 
borrowed  much  from  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra,  both  of 
whom  were  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  greatest 
exegetes,  their  Pentateuch  commentaries  being  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon.  But  new  commentaries 
in  harmony  with  the  Peshat  were  also  written.  The 
Peshat  did  not  supplant  the  Midrash;  and  side  by 
side  with  it  the  ancient  sources  of  the  traditional 
exegesis  were  held  in  high  estimation  and  employed. 
The  extent  to  which  the  philosophic  mode  of  exe¬ 
gesis  was  used  has  already  been  stated ;  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  mystical  exegesis  also  gained  in  favor. 
An  Italian,  Menahem  of  Recanate  (beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century),  wrote  a  cabalistic  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Zohar  was  freely 
drawn  upon.  The  chief  personalities  of  the  exegetic 
literature  of  this  period  (which  ended  with  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Pyrenean  peninsula),  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  above,  are  as  follows:  In 
the  East,  Tanhuni  Yerushalmi  (thirteenth  century) 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scripture,  prefixing  to  it  a  general  and  pithy 
introduction.  Eleazar  Ashkenazi,  otherwise  un¬ 
known,  who  calls  himself  a  son  of  the  Babylonian 
(“Bagdados”)  Nathan,  wrote  in  1364  a  commentary 
in  Hebrew  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  contains  original 
views,  and  rationalistically  explains  away  many 
miracles.  Exegetic  writings  of  this  period,  both 
from  southern  Arabia  and  by  the  Persian  Jews  of 
Central  Asia,  have  recently  come  to  light.  Simon  b. 
Zemali  Duran  (1361-1444)  of  North  Africa  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Job.  Jacob  b.  Aslier  (1280-1340)  of 
Spain  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of 
which  the  interpretations  of  letters  and  numbers  are 
well  known.  Samuel  b.  Nissim  wrote  at  the  same 
time  in  Toledo  commentaries  on  J oh  and  on  other 
books,  which  he  himself  called  “Midrash.”  The 
prolific  and  many-sided  Joseph  Caspi  (d.  1340)  of 
southern  France  must  also  be  mentioned,  who  ex¬ 
plained  many  of  the  Hagiograplia,  as  also  Isaac 
Nathan  b.  Kalonymus,  author  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  concordance  (c.  1440).  In  northern  France  a 
lively  interest  in  Bible  exegesis  was  sustained,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  polemics  against  the  Christian  manner 
of  exegesis.  The  Tosafists,  so-called,  who  contin¬ 
ued  the  labors  of  Rashi  and  his  grandsons  in  the 
field  of  Talmudic  study,  contributed  isolated  re¬ 
marks  also  to  Bible  exegesis,  especially  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  which  were  collected  in  different  compilations. 
Hezekiali  b.  Manoali  and  Eliezer  of  Beaugency 
wrote  special  commentaries.  In  Germany  may  be 
mentioned  Menahem  b.  Mei'r  of  Speyer,  author  of 
a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (fif¬ 
teenth  century),  and  Lipmann  of  Miihlhausen  in 
Prague  (about  1400),  author  of  the  “Nizzalion.”  In 
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Italy  a  voluminous  exegetic  literature  was  developed 
in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  early 
decades  of  the  fourteenth  century,  its  representatives 
being  Isaiah  of  Trani  the  Younger,  Benjamin  b. 
Judah,  Zerahiah  b.  Isaac  b.  Sliealtiel,  and  especially 
the  poet  Immanuel  b.  Solomon  of  Borne.  The 
last-named  wrote  commentaries  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  mostly  of  a  grammatical  and 
rationalistic  nature,  but  also  philosophic  or  mystico- 
allegoric.  He  also  wrote  an  interesting  text-book 
on  Biblical  hermeneutics.  From  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  mentioned:  Aaron  b.  Gerson  Abulrabi 
of  Catania  in  Sicily,  who,  in  a  supercommentary  on 
Kashi,  propounded  very  original  and  often  daring- 
expositions;  Johanan  Alemanno,  author  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic-cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon;  and  Judah  Messer  Leon,  who  applied  Cicero’s 
and  Quintilian’s  rhetoric  to  the  Bible. 

19.  The  days  of  the  Epigoni,  as  the  centuries 
after  Maimonides  may  be  called,  were  followed  by 
an  epocli  of  stagnation  and  degeneracy  which  ended 
with  the  appearance  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century).  This  epoch  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  decline  in  general  culture  and  science, 
by  a  one-sided  study  of  the  Talmud  that  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  an  extravagant  dialectic, 
by  a  minute  and  servile  development  of  the  ritual 
law,  and  by  the  increasing  authority  of  the  Cabala, 
Although  many  Bible  commentaries  were  added  to 
the  exegetic  literature,  nothing  of  real  importance 
and  lasting  influence  was  produced.  Isaac  Abrava- 
nel,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  epoch,  still 
belonged  to  the  preceding  period.  He  was  a  Bible 
exegete  on  an  extensive  scale,  who  prefaced  his 
commentaries  on  the  several  hooks  with  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  made  use  of  his  experience  as  a  states¬ 
man  in  explaining  the  historical  books,  and  also 
drew  upon  Christian  exegesis.  In  Italy,  where 
Abravanel  completed  his  commentary,  Elijah 
Levita  also  wrote  his  epoch-making  work  on  the 
Masorah,  “Masoret  lia-Masoret.”  There,  too,  Solo¬ 
mon  Norzi  wrote  his  important  Masoretic  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Bible,  and  Menahem  Lonsano  also  dis¬ 
played  activity  in  the  same  direction. 
Sixteenth  Italy  was  the  home  of  Azariah  dei 
Century  to  Rossi,  who  treated  of  questions  of 
Middle  of  Biblical  chronology  in  his  critical 
Eighteenth  work,  “Me’or  ‘Enayim,”  and  of  Abra- 
Century.  ham  de  Portaleone,  the  first  Biblical 
archeologist  in  Jewish  literature. 
Commentaries  were  written  in  Italy  by  Obadiah 
Sforno;  Reuchlin’s  teacher;  Joseph  b.  David  ibn 
Yahva;  and  Moses  Hefez  (Gentile),  whose  interest¬ 
ing  Pentateuch  commentary  draws  also  upon  the 
principles  of  secular  science.  New  centers  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning  were  formed  in  the  East  through  the 
numerous  Settlements  of  the  exiles  from  Spain: 

Solomon  b.  Melek  of  Constantinople 
Moses  was  here  the  representative  of  the 
Alsheik  Peshat,  though  his  work,  “Miklal 
of  Yofi  ”  (Perfection  of  Beauty),  contains 
Safed.  mostly  extracts  from  Kimhi.  Moses 
Alsheik  of  Safed  (sixteenth  century) 
was  the  most  prolific  exegetical  author,  writing  ex¬ 
haustive  commentaries— partly  homiletic  in  char¬ 
acter — on  most  of  the  Biblical  hooks.  Other 


Eastern  Bible  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are:  Joseph  Taitazak,  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Kohen,  Ba¬ 
ruch  ibn  Yaish,  Samuel  Laniado.  In  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Manasseh  hen  Israel  wrote  a 
work  in  Spanish,  “El  Conciliador, ”  to  reconcile  the 
contradictions  in  the  Scriptures.  Isaac  Aboab  wrote 
a  Spanish  commentary  on  the  Torah,  Isaac  Akosta 
(1722)  one  on  the  Former  Prophets.  Baruch  Spinoza 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism  when 
he  laid  down  in  his  “  Tractatus  Theologieo-Politicus  ” 
his  opinions  on  prophecy  and  on  the  origin  of  the 
Biblical  books,  opinions  that  became  momentous  in 
Biblical  learning  (see  Bible  Exegesis,  Mod  bun  a.nd 
Nox-Jewisii). 

Among  Jews  using  the  German  language  those  of 
Poland  were  the  leaders  during  this-  period.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud  was  pursued  by  them  with 
renewed  ardor,  and  gradually  supplanted  the  study 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Abraham  b.  Judah  Kremnitz 
(end  of  sixteenth  century)  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  physician 
Eliezer  Ashkcnasi  (died  1586  in  Cracow),  a  man  of 
philosophic  attainments,  explained  the  Pentateuch 
narrative  in  a  special  work  (“  Ma‘ase  Adonai  ”).  The 
extravagant  attempts  to  find  a  multiplicity  of  inter¬ 
pretations  for  one  Biblical  passage  are  characteristic 
of  this  Polish  exegesis.  Nathan  Spira  (1630)  ex¬ 
plained  the  words  of  Dent.  iii.  24  et  seq.  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  ways;  Elijah  Oettinger,  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  ways.  The  mania 
Hiddushim  for  finding  the  new  and  unexpected, 
and  fostered  by  the  pilpulistic  methods  of 
Peshatim.  Talmudic  study,  thus  dominated  Bible 
exegesis  and  produced  the  literature 
of  the  “hiddushim”  (novella?)  and  “ peshatim  ”  (ex¬ 
planations)  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  flourished  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  picture  of  the  exegetic  literature  of  this  period 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the 
Bible  translations  that  it  produced.  Mention  may 
be  accordingly  made  of  Abraham  Usque’s  Spanish 
version  (Ferrara,  1553),  Jekuthiel  Blitz’s  Jiuheo- 
German  version  (1676-78),  revised  by  Josel  Witzcn- 
hausen.  The  picture  is  completed  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  literature  of  the  “derashot”  (sermon), 
that  flourished  especially  in  this  period.  The  chief 
material  for  them  was  taken  from  the  haggadic  or 
cabalistic  literature,  the  Bible  text  being  used  only 
in  connection  with  it. 

20.  The  new  intellectual  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Judaism  inaugurated  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  marks 
also  an  epoch  for  Jewish  Bible  exegesis.  Men¬ 
delssohn  exerted  his  great  and  reshaping  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  German  coreligionists  and  on  the  German- 
speaking  Jews  of  other  countries  in  the  first  instance 
through  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  acted 
as  a  mighty  and  enduring  leaven  for  culture,  But 
this  influence  was  equaled  by  his  importance  as  ail 
exegete.  The  Hebrew  commentaries  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  written  by  him  and  his  collaborators  mai-k  the 
return  to  the  simple,  natural  Bible  exposition,  the 
restitution  of  the  Peshat  to  its  rights.  Mendelssohn 
himself  referred  to  the  classic  writers  of  the  Peshat, 
Kashi,  Samuel  b.  Mei’r,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Nahmanides, 
as  models  for  true  Bible  exegesis.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  exegesis  went  the  renewed  study  of  He- 
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brew  grammar  and  the  formulation  of  a  new  Hebrew 
style  aiming  at  correctness  and  simplicity.  Men¬ 
delssohn,  who  combined  in  his  person  Judaism  and 
Jewish  scholarship  with  the  intellectual  culture — 
the  literary,  esthetic,  and  philosophic  learning— of 
Ids  time,  combined  in  his  Bible  interpretation  the 
traditions  of  Jewish  exegesis  with  the  elements  of 
that  developing  in  new  directions  outside  of  Jewish 
circles.  The  Biblical  science  of  Protestant  Germany 
that  became  paramount  in  the  second 
Men-  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  strongly 
delssohn  influenced  this  reawakening  Jewish 
and  His  exegesis  even  in  Mendelssohn ;  and 
School.  subsequent  generations  could  not  es¬ 
cape  its  influence. 

The  work  of  Mendelssohn,  who  had  issued  (1773) 
a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  even  before 
the  appearance  of  his  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
(1783),  and  who  had  published  also  a  German  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms,  was  sedulously  continued  after 
his  death.  His  collaborators  on  his  Pentateuch  com¬ 
mentary  (written  in  Hebrew)  were  the  eminent  gram¬ 
marian  Solomon  Dubno,  the  linguist  and  poet 
Naphtali  Hartwig  Wessely,  Aaron  Jaroslaw,  and 
Herz  Homberg.  From  its  name,  “Bi’ur”  (exposi¬ 
tion),  the  authors  who  similarly  translated  and  an¬ 
notated  the  other  books  of  the  Bible  were  called 
Biuiusts.  These  men  were  in  a  way  the  rediscov¬ 
erers  and  reconquerors  of  the  Bible; 

The  for  large  sections  of  European  Juda- 
Biurists.  ism  that  had  become  estranged  from 
the  Bible,  through  a  one-sided  study 
of  the  Talmud  and  through  the  decline  of  culture, 
had  lost  the  perception  for  its  simple  meaning  and 
its  literary  beauties.  The  first  Biurists  were,  like 
the  above-mentioned  collaborators  on  the  Pentateuch 
commentary,  pupils  and  personal  followers  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  they  were  joined  by  other  enthusiastic 
disciples  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Next  to  Germany,  Austria  was  the  home  of 
the  Biurists’  activity.  The  most  complete  editions 
of  the  whole  Bible,  with  German  translation  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters,  and  Hebrew  commentary  by 
different  Biurists,  appeared  in  Vienna  and  (in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement)  in  Prague,  and  were  frequently 
reprinted  with  new  additions  by  later  authors. 
These  Biurist  Bibles,  that  perpetuated  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  were  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  process  of  intellectual  transformation 
taking  place  among  a  large  section  of  European 
Judaism  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  activity  of  the  Biurists  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  new  science  of  Judaism  as  the  most  important 
fruit  of  that  transformation. 

21.  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  the  Biurists  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  students  and  teachers,  as  means  for  the 
revived  study  of  the  Bible,  translations  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  commentaries,  written  in 
Hebrew,  on  the  Biblical  books;  to  these  were  added 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  similar  works 
on  the  Bible,  with  the  substitution,  however,  of 
German  type  in  the  translations,  and  with  German 
annotations  in  conformity  with  the  progressing  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  time.  These  works,  consisting  of  the 
mere  translation,  or  sometimes  offering  longer  or 
shorter  comments,  were  primarily  intended  not  for 


specialists,  but  for  general  students  of  the  Bible,  for 
the  school,  and  for  the  congregation.  But  they  were 
compiled  chiefly  by  specialists,  who  continued  the 
activity  of  the  Biurists,  while  paying  due  regard  to 
the  advances  in  Biblical  science.  One  of  these  trans¬ 
lations  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leopold  Zunz,  who 
edited  the  versions  of  the  several  books  by  H.  Arn- 
heim,  Michael  Sachs,  and  J.  Fiirst;  translating  him¬ 
self  one  book  only,  that  of  Chronicles.  Besides  this, 
similar  works  by  Herxlieimer,  Philipp- 
Nineteenth  son,  and  J.  Fiirst  were  widely  circu- 
Century.  lated.  Aside  from  these  works,  dealing 
with  the  entire  Scriptures,  single  por¬ 
tions  also  were  thus  treated ;  and  commentaries  were 
also  written  in  Hebrew  after  the  manner  of  the  Bi¬ 
urists,  the  latter  especially  in  eastern  Europe. 

Similar  aims  were  pursued  outside  of  Germany ; 
and  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Jews  and  for  Jews 
were  produced  in  the  different  European  languages. 
The  French,  English,  Italian,  Dutch,  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Russian  Jews  thus  received  their  own 
translations  of  the  Bible;  the  necessity  for  these  in¬ 
creasing  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  growing  number  of  the  Jews  unable 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  text.  Among  the 
non-German  versions  the  Italian  one  by  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto  deserves  especial  mention,  as  well  as  the  French 
work  of  Samuel  Cahen,  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  translation,  a  commentary  and  valuable  liter, 
ary  notes. 

Although  the  endeavors  sketched  above  were  in¬ 
tended  primarily  for  the  unlettered,  Bible  exegesis 
as  a  scientific  study  was  included  in  the  science  of 
Judaism,  which  rapidly  advanced  from  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  no  important  independent  development.  The 
leaders  of  Jewish  science  contributed  little  to  that 
o-reat  progress  in  Bible  exegesis  and  its  auxiliary 
studies  which  was  one  of  the  signal  achievements 
of  the  last  century.  Various  causes  contributed  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Judaism  of  the  post-Biblieal  and  ensuing  periods 
engaged  the  creative  and  pioneer  activity  of  Jewish 
scholars ;  since  in  this  department  there  was  little 
collaboration  to  be  expected  from  other  quarters. 
Moreover,  during  the  last  period  Jewish  science 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  that  organization  which 
the  universities  and  learned  societies  offered  to  the 
development  and  steady  pursuit  of  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  means  of 
which  Biblical  science  attained  to  its  eminent  posi¬ 
tion  and  flourished  so  richly  in  German  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  founding  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries  was 
an  insufficient  substitute ;  and  the  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion  referred  to  above  was  acutely  felt  in  the  whole 
field  of  Jewish  science,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
methodical  and  continuous  cultivation  of  the  corre¬ 
lated  branches  of  Bible  study.  At  the  same  time 
r  the  number  of  Jewish  scholars  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  study  voluntarily  dwindled,  for  well- 
known  reasons ;  while  the  rabbis  of  the  communities, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  position  were  naturally  stu¬ 
dents,  were  increasingly  diverted  from  Jewish  studies 
by  the  changing  conditions  and  the  various  duties 
imposed  by  their  office. 

Finallv.  many  Jewish  scholars  hesitated  to  apply 
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ruthlessly  the  higher  criticism  to  the  Scriptures, 
especially  to  the  Pentateuch,  lest  they  should  of¬ 
fend  the  traditions  that  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole  religious  life  of  Judaism.  Although  the 
Jewish  contributions  to  Bible  study  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  limited  in  number,  for  the 
Tea-sons  mentioned  above,  yet  some  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  new  Jewish  science  turned  their 
attention  also  to  Bible  exegesis  and  to  the  multiform 
Biblical  problems.  Zunz,  Rapoport,  and  Nachman 
Krochmal  dealt  with  various  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism  with  much  acumen.  Geiger,  in  his  chief 
work,  w  Ursclirift  und  Uebersetz ungen  der  Bibel,” 
is  extremely  radical.  In  his  lectures  he  left  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Scriptures,  which,  however,  is  but 
a  sketch.  Graetz,  after  finishing  his  history,  which 
included  also  Biblical  times,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Bible  exegesis,  especially  to  textual  criticism. 
Luzzatto  was  a  highly  gifted  Bible  exegete,  with  a 
rare  insight  into  the  niceties  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  other  scholars  could  be  mentioned 
who  contributed  important  works  to  Biblical  isa- 
gogics,  Biblical  archeology,  textual  explanations, 
and  criticisms.  It  is  primarily  due  to  Jewish  schol¬ 
ars  that  the  works  of  the  early  Bible  exegetes  were 
recovered  from  obscurity  and  appreciated  as  aids 
to  modern  exegesis.  Indications  are  not  lacking 
that  Jewish  scholars  increasingly  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  Biblical  science ;  leading  to  the  hope  that  the 
sons  of  Jacob  will  duly  take  part  in  the  researches 
into  the  sacred  documents  of  Israel. 
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_ Modern  and  Non- Jewish :  The  history  of 

modern  Bible  interpretation  divides  itself  best  into: 

<;x >  the  Reformation  period,  to  -fclae  drill  of  tlie  Six¬ 
teenth  century;  (2)  the  Confessional  or  Dogmatic 
period,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
(8)  the  Critical  period,  to  the  present  time. 

The  influences  that  have  chiefly  promoted  modern 
exegesis  are :  broadening  culture ;  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing;  theological  discussion;  philological  progress; 
historical  research ;  discoveries  in  Bible  lands;  phil¬ 
osophical  conceptions  of  the  order  of 
Impulses,  revelation;  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
Principles,  velopment,  or  evolution.  The  chief 
and  notes  of  the  progress  of  modern  exe- 
Results.  gesisare:  changes  in  methods  of  Bib¬ 
lical  study,  in  principles  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  in  theories  of  the  degree  and  nature 
of  Scriptural  authority.  The  main  practical  results 
are  seen  in:  a  redivision  of  the  contents  of  the 


Bible;  changed  opinions  as  to  the  authorship  of 
many  of  the  hooks;  altered  views  as  to  their  unity 
or  literary  form ;  a  rearrangement  of  the  books  or 
their  contents  in  the  true  order  of  their  composition ; 
and  a  comparative  treatment  of  the  Biblical  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  order  given  by  the  rearranged  texts. 

1.  Period  of  the  Reformation:  The  chief  pre-req¬ 
uisite  to  a  progressive  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  iu  the  influential  centers  in  Europe  came  in 
part  from  a  deeper  interest  in  religious  questions. 
The  study  of  Greek,  as  the  classical  idiom  of  science 
and  philosophy,  seemed  to  involve  the  study  of 
Hebrew  as  the  ancient  languageof  the  true  religion, 
in  which,  moreover,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Christian  Scriptures  was  originally  written.  It 
was  naturally  from  Jewish  scholars  that  most  help 
could  he  obtained :  Reuclilin  (1455-1522),  the  founder 
of  modern  Hebrew  science,  though  not  the  earliest 
Christian  Hebraist,  was  as  a  humanist  second  only 
to  Erasmus  in  influence.  He  obtained  nearly  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  from  his  Jewish  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  grammar  contained  in  his  epoch-making 
“Rudimenta  Linguae  Hebraica?”  (1506)  was  based 
chiefly  ou  David  Kimhi.  His  friend  and  (in  these 
matters)  his  disciple,  Martin  Luther,  was  the  first 
great  Christian  exegete:  his  University  of  Witten¬ 
berg  had  been  founded  in  1502  partly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  new  learning. 

What  distinguished  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin, 
and  the  other  reformed  expositors  was  their  funda¬ 
mental  exegetical  principle  that  Scripture  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus,  Lu- 
Exegetical  tiler’s  “  Observations  in  Psalmos” 
Merits  of  (1519)  has,  on  this  ground,  been  called 
the  the  first  scientifically  exegetical  book 
Reformers,  of  the  Reformation.  In  his  comments 
on  Gen.  iii.,  xv.,  and  xxx.  he  deals 
severely  with  the  time-honored  allegorizing  method. 
In  Calvin’s  commentaries  on  Isaiah  (1551)  and  the 
Psalms  (1564)  the  high-water  mark  of  the  exege¬ 
sis  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  reached;  the  advance 
being  shown  chiefly  in  an  increased  regard  for  philo¬ 
logical  accuracy  and  for  the  historical  setting  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus,  though  the  Reformers  were 
themselves  no  great  Hebraists,  their  expositious  are 
the  most  enduring  mark  of  the  revival  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  learning  in  their  time.  . 

A  surer  grammatical  and  historical  exeg'esis  was 
made  possible  in  this  age  by  the  publication  or  me 

original  texts  of  Scripture.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  art  of  printing  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  circulated  under  Jewish  auspices ;  and  soon 
the  current  Vulgate  version  was  compared  with  the 
original,  the  first  simple  step  in  that  process  of  tex¬ 
tual  criticism  which  has  been  the  surest  foundation 
of  modern  interpretation.  Two  great  undertakings 
are  the  monuments  of  this  era  of  text  publication. 
One  was  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  Cardinal 
Nimenes  (1514-17)  in  six  volumes,  four  of  them  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Targums,  and  the  Vulgate  appearing  side  by  side 
with  the  original.  The  other  was  the  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  (Venice,  1518-26),  in 
which  the  chief  help  was  given  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
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Hayyim  of  Tunis.  Finally,  the  publication  of  texts 
facilitated  the  translation  of  tlie  Bible  into  the  ver¬ 
naculars  of  the  various  countries  of  western  Europe, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  and  not  of  the  long 
dominant  Latin  Vulgate — a  process  which  was  itself 
an  exercise  in  the  cxegetical  art. 

2.  Period  of  Confessionalism  or  Dogmatism:  It 
can  not  be  said  that  any  great  advance  was  made 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century  and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  neither 
the  study  of  Hebrew  nor  that  of  the  sacred  text 
was  neglected ;  but  the  ends  sought  were  mainly 
theological,  or  rather  confessional,  in 

Effect  of  the  narrowest  sense.  There  is  only 
Dogmatics,  here  and  there  a  trace  of  anjr  desire  to 
,  find  out  the  inner  connection  of  the 

parts  of  Scripture  and  the  progress  of  its  teaching 
from  step  to  step  in  the  development  of  revelation. 
In  Germany,  especially,  little  advance  is  to  be  noted 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
theological  controversy  and  the  framing  of  sectarian 
symbols  were  most  assiduously  practised ;  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  indication  of  the  barrenness  of  such 
pursuits  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  exegesis  that  the  larger  understanding  of 
the  Bible  has  ever  been  promoted  by  dogmatic  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  work  of  these  later 
“  Middle  Ages  ”  of  Christianity  was  the  labor  that 
went  to  the  making  of  the  great  polyglots.  That 
of  Cardinal  Nimenes,  referred  to  above,  had  already 
in  the  sixteenth  century  been  followed  by  the  Ant¬ 
werp  Polyglot  (1569-72),  four  of  whose  eight  vol¬ 
umes  were  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament.  This 
work,  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Spaniard 
Arias  Montanus.  Its  improvement  upon  the  Com- 
plutensian  is  shown  partly  in  its  greater  accuracy 
and  partly  in  its  fuller  reproduction  of  the  Targums. 

An  essential  advance  is  shown  in  the 
The  Paris  Polyglot  (1629-45),  published 
Polyglots,  under  the  auspices  of  the  advocate  Le 

Jay,  in  which  were  given  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  Targum.  The  London  Polyglot  (1654-57) 
was  further  enriched  by  the  Ethiopic  version  and 
valuable  prolegomena  by  the  chief  editor,  Brian 
Walton. 

Many  of  the  contributors  to  these  monumental 
works  were  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  their 

time.  Tims,  Edmund  Oastell  COiis  tellus).  tvIjO  wrote 

the  “  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  ”  (1669),  was  the  chief 
linguistic  authority  in  the  making  of  the  last-named 
polyglot,  and  his  dictionary  has  scarcely  ever  been 
surpassed  as  an  effort  of  independent  scholarship. 
It  served  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  lexicons  of  the 
individual  languages  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son  (died  1629  and  1664, 
respectively),  in  Basel,  by  their  lexicons  and  hand¬ 
books,  were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
treasures  of  rabbinical  and  Talmudical  literature 
within  the  reach  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was 
also  no  slight  service  that  was  performed  by  the 
Arabists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Edward  Pocock  (1604-91),  another  contributor  to 
the  London  Polyglot,  and  Albert  Schultens  (1686- 


1750)  employed  their  Arabic  erudition  in  the  work 
of  Scripture  exposition  and  illustration.  Nor  must 
the  achievements  of  Job  Ludolf  (1624- 
Semitic  1704)  in  the  more  remote  sphere  of 
Scholars  the  Ethiopic  be  overlooked.  All  study 
and  Arche-  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  litera- 
ologists.  tures  in  the  days  before  the  rise  of  com¬ 
parative  linguistic  and  historical  sci¬ 
ence  was  made  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible 
and  Biblical  literature. 

Help  scarcely  less  important  was  afforded  by 
those  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  to  Biblical 
and  Oriental  archeology.  The  works  of  SamueL 
Bochart  (1599-1667)  on  sacred  geography  and  zool¬ 
ogy  (“Phaleg  et  Canaan,”  1646,  and  “Hierozoicon,”' 
1675)  are  replete  with  knowledge  not  yet  antiquated. 
John  Selden  (1584-1654).  “the  Coryphaeus  of  an¬ 
tiquaries,”  left  in  his  “Syntagmata  de  Dis  Syris” 
(1617)  a  work  of  enduring  value,  as  did  John 
Spencer  of  Cambridge  in  his  great  work,  “De 
Legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus  ”  (1685),  and  Adrian 
Reland  also  in  his  “  Palestina  ”  (1716).  These  proved 
to  be  basic  works  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
research. 

But  in  the  more  specific  work  of  interpreting  the- 
sacred  text  in  detail  the  Christian  Church,  taken  as 
a  whole,  had  forgotten  the  spirit  and  maxims  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  was  hopelessly  fettered  by 
the  dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Inasmuch  as  this  doctrine  necessarily  implies 
the  absence  of  any  inner  development  in  the  Bible, 
it  paralyzed  the  search  for  historic  truth.  Stagna¬ 
tion  reached  its  climax  when  the 
Ob-  “  Formula  Ecclesiarum  Hel  veticarum ” 
structive  (1675)  declared,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dogma-  Church,  that  the  Masoretic  vowel- 
tism.  points  and  accents  were  divinely  in¬ 
spired.  Elias  Levita  (1472-1549)  had 
made  it  plain  to  intelligent  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
that  the  points  were  introduced  about  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  common  era ;  and  when  Louis  Cappel 
(Cappellus),  “  Reformed  ”  professor  at  Saurnur 
(1585-1658),  vindicated  the  same  opinion  in  his 
“  Critica  Sacra  ”  (1650),  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time  was 
left  without  excuse  or  defense,  and  the  error  gradu¬ 
al^  died  out  of  itself.  This  book  was  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  textual  criticism  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Moreover,  the  mysticism  of  Bohme  (1575-1624)  and 
the  pietism  of  Spener  (1685-1705)  had  an  effect  far 
beyond  the  spheres  of  religious  sentiment  and  of 
philosophy,  in  liberating  the  minds  of  many  from 
the  tyranny  of  formalism. 

Also,  the  original  and  independent  John  Koch 
(Coccetus,  1608-69),  in  pointing  out  the  progressive¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  revelation,  gave,  not- 
Harbingers  withstanding  his  extravagances  as  a 
of  typologist,  a  lasting  impulse  to  earnest 
Progress,  inquiry  into  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  Bible.  His  legitimate  successor 
was  Vitringa  (1659-1722),  the  famous  commentator 
on  Isaiah,  a  striking  combination  of  the  grammarian 
and  the  allegorist,  whose  diligence  in  seeking  first  of 
all  the  primary  sense  of  the  text  was  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  common-sense  literalist  Grotius 
(1583-1645)  and  of  the  ingenious  but  cautious  philol¬ 
ogist  De  Dieu  (1590-1642).  All  of  these  were  of 
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the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  where  almost  the 
only  great  commentators  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  trained  and  labored. 

3.  Period  of  Criticism  :  The  ideas  that  were  most 
germinal  and  potential  in  interpretation  came,  how¬ 
ever,  not  from  Holland  (concerning  Spinoza,  see 
later  on),  hut  from  England  and,  above  all,  from 
Germany.  They  can  be  traced  succinctly  along  the 
lines  of  esthetic  appreciation,  literary  criticism, 
philological  research,  and  philosophical  constructive¬ 
ness.  It  is  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  unbroken  advance  begins.  Up  to  that 
time  the  theologians,  by  their  unsym- 
Esthetic  pathetic  treatment,  had  done  their  best 
Apprecia-  to  consign  the  Bible  to  the  rubbisli- 
tion.  heap  of  creeds  and  confessions;  and 
they  seem  to  have  almost  succeeded. 
The  first  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  was  to 
observe  the  form  and  structure  of  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings.  Robert  Lowtli  (1710-87),  an  Englishman,  has 
the  distinction  of  having  pointed  this  out.  His  “  De 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebneorum  ”  (1753)  and  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  (1778)  set  forth  and  illustrated  the  several 
forms  of  Parallelism  in  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
showed  how  they  could  be  traced  out  in  the  original, 
and  how  they  could  be  reproduced  in  any  properly 
made  version.  In  this  exposition  lie  rightly  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  applied  largely  the  principles  of  Aza- 
riali  dei  Rossi  (1513-77).  This  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  world  to  Christian  readers,  who  were  now 
enabled  to  discern  the  poetic  structure 
Lowth.  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Herder.  Lowth’s  esthetic  taste  and  spirit  were 
more  than  matched  by  the  German 
Herder  (1744-1803),  whose  enthusiasm  for  Oriental 
antiquity  had  been  in  large  measure  kindled  by 
Hamann  (1 730-88).  Herder 's  “  Geist  der  Hebraischen 
Poesie  ”  (1782)  did  most  to  imbue  his  age  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  Hebrew  literature.  But  the  Bible  was 
the  main  inspiration  of  his  literary  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  writings,  in  all  of  which  lie  strove  mightily 
for  the  uplifting  and  enlarging  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity.  What  has  been  gained  since  Herder’s 
time  in  the  literary  appreciation  of  the  Bible  is 
due  in  the  main  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
details. 

Bible  exegesis  came  to  its  rights  when  scientific 
literary  criticism  was  combined  with  accurate  philo¬ 
logical  methods  and  more  complete  historical  and 
archeological  knowledge.  The  }‘ear  1753  is  the  natal 
year  of  what,  in  distinction  from  tex- 
Beginnings  tual  criticism,  is  called  “higher  criti- 
of  Higher  cism.”  Then  appeared  along  with 
Criticism.  Lowth’s  “Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He¬ 
brews  ”  a  still  more  epoch-making 
book  b}r  Jean  Astruc  (1684-1766),  physician  to 
Louis  NIY.  of  France,  entitled  “  Conjectures  sur  les 
Memoires  Originaux  dont  il  Paroit  que  Moyse  s’est 
Servi  pour  Composer  le  Li vre  de  la  Genese.”  The 
book  was  published  with  an  apologetic  aim — to  save 
the  consistency  of  the  sacred  writers — and  nobly 
has  this  purpose  been  justified  in  the  final  result  of 
the  critical  inquiry  thus  begun.  It  had  long  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  more  daring  spirits,  as  by 
Abraham  ibnEzra  (1093-1168)  and  the  philosophers 
Hobbes  (1588-1679)  and  Spinoza  (1632-77),  that  there 


were  many  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  on  the  ground  that 
their  statements  refer  to  events  which  occurred  after 
his  time.  Of  these  Spinoza  advanced  furthest,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  dicta  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  Isaac  de  la 
Peyrere  (1592-1676).  In  his  “  Tractatus  Theolog- 
ico-Politicus  ”  (1670)  Spinoza  not  only  disputed  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
Precursors  asserted  that  in  the  historical  books  as 
of  the  far  as  Kings  much  of  the  contents 
Higher  pointed  to  a  late  authorship.  His  sa- 
Criticism.  gacity  was  further  shown  by  his  put¬ 
ting  Chronicles  long  after  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  in  perceiving  the  composite  character  of 
several  of  the  prophetical  books.  Richard  Simon,  a 
father  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1638-1712),  the  most 
acute  critic  of  his  day,  while  denying  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  its  final  form  could  have  come  from 
Moses,  propounded  the  theory  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  compiled  with  considerable  freedom  from 
the  works  of  inspired  historiographers. 

Astruc  made  the  beginning  of  progressive  criticism 
by  observing  the  distinction  in  usage  of  the  two 
names  for  God,  Eloliim  and  Yiiwii.  It  had  already 
been  conjectured  by  Vitringa  and  others  that  Moses 
made  use  of  earlier  documents.  Astruc  hit  upon  the 
thought  that  these  two  names,  running  through 
separate  sections  of  Genesis,  marked  a 
Chief  distinction  of  authorship.  He  assumed 
Points  in  also  nine  smaller  documents  distin- 
the  Line  of  guished  by  other  marks.  J.  G.  Eicli- 
Progress.  horn,  along  with  other  hypotheses, 
showed  in  1779  that  this  distinction 
was  further  justified  by  peculiarities  of  linguistic 
usage.  In  1798  K.  D.  Ilgen  declared  his  belief  that 
the  Eloliim  sections  in  Genesis  were  not  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  single  author.  De  Wette  demonstrated 
in  1805  that  Deuteronomy  differed  in  essential  char¬ 
acter  from  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Fried¬ 
rich  Bleek  in  1822  pointed  out  that  the  Book  of 
Joshua  was  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  narrative,  and  therefore  must  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  historical  framework  now  known 
as  the  Hexateucli,  including  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua.  Ewald  in  1831  showed  that  the  Eloliim 
document  and  the  J ehovah  document  were  separately 
traceable  throughout  the  Pentateuch.  In  1853  Hup- 
feld  developed  the  happy  conjecture  of  Ilgen,  made 
more  than  half  a  century  before,  into  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  there  were  two  independent  Elohistic 
sources,  one  of  which  was  very  closely  related  to 
the  Jahvistic. 

Thus,  in  a  round  century  after  1753,  the  funda¬ 
mental  analysis  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  completed.  The  few  facts 
Summary  just  given  indicate  merely  the  general 
of  Theories,  line  of  assured  progress,  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hexateucli  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  in¬ 
dependent  documents.  Other  theories,  such  as  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  a  late  composition  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  fragments  (the  “Fragmentary  ”  hypoth¬ 
esis),  or  that  it  consisted  of  one  fundamental  (Elo¬ 
histic)  work,  others  having  been  attached  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  it  (the  “  Supplementary  ” 
hypothesis),  grew  out  of  the  original  impulse  toward 
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analysis  and  construction.  They  were  long  defended 
by  able  scholars,  but  have  now  practically  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  arena  of  discussion. 

Meanwhile  a  great  awakening  of  what  may  be 
summarily  called  the  historic  interest  had  taken 
place  in  the  world  of  criticism,  and  Bible  study  has 
been  perhaps  the  principal  gainer  by  the  whole 
movement  to  which  that  awakening  has  given  vital¬ 
ity  and  permanence.  The  dominant  influences  are, 
moreover,  still  operative  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  date  of  Lowth  and  Astruc. 

Comparative  philology  has  been  influential  in  two 
main  directions.  It  has  called  attention  to  the  con¬ 
trasts  as  well  as  to  the  resemblances  of  distinct  fam¬ 
ilies  of  mankind,  and  has  compelled  men  to  And  out 
characteristic  types  of  thought  and  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  literary  monuments.  It  has  also 
provoked  a  rational  and  scientific  study  of  words 
and  sentences,  so  that  the  modifica- 
Com-  tions  of  their  usages  from  age  to  age 
parative  are  made  a  key  to  unlock  the  meaning, 
Philology,  or  shades  of  meaning,  which  they  have 
expressed.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  impulse  to  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  given 
by  Lowth  and  Herder  was  continued  by  highly  en¬ 
dowed  men  of  various  schools,  of  whom  it  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  name  Eichhorn,  De  W  ette,  Goethe.  Ewald. 
Coleridge,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grammatical  and  lexical  study  of  Hebrew  was 
placed  upon  a  new  and  ascending  grade.  Witness 
the  successive  productions  of  Gesenius  (whose  prac¬ 
tical  linguistic  work  is  the  most  vital  and  persistent 
known  to  modem  times),  Ewald,  Olsiiausen, 
Stade,  and  Koenig. 

To  the  demand  for  verbal  accuracy,  as  well  as  to 
the  search  after  the  form  of  the  original  text,  are  due 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been 
Textual  made  to  amend  the  Masoretic  text. 
Emenda-  That  emendation  is  often  needed  was 
tion.  long  ago  felt  by  independent  inquirers. 

But  no  great  advance  was  made  in 
method  from  the  days  of  Cappellus  and  Lowth  to 
those  of  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  except  in  connection 
with  a  critical  study  of  the  ancient  versions  and  a 
wider  collation  of  manuscripts.  This  was  resumed 
with  better  efforts  in  the  monumental  works  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons,  of  Field  and  La-garde,  who  en¬ 
forced  stricter  principles  of  textual  correction. 

But  all  these  influences  combined  will  not  account 
for  the  tremendous  revolution  which  Bible  criticism 
and  exegesis  have  undergone  since 
New  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Vitalizing  Two  new  forces  have  been  applied  to 
Con-  Biblical  study  which  may  fairly  be 
ceptions.  called  vitalizing  and  regenerative. 

The  one  has  come  from  the  now  ruling 
conceptions  of  the  history  of  human  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  the  other,  from  the  prevalent  views  as  to  the 
actual  growth  of  human  society.  The  one  is  chiefly 
philosophical;  the  other,  mainly  empirical.  The 
practical  result  of  the  cooperant  workings  of  the 
two  conceptions  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  hooks  in  the  order  of  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  ideas,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  capacity  of  ancient  Israel  for  apprehending 
or  receiving  them. 

III.— 12 


The  chief  points  on  which  the  representatives  of 
modem  Biblical  exegesis  are  agreed  are : 

1.  In  the  Hexateucli  four  authors  at  least  were 
concerned,  besides  a  redactor  or  redactors.  Of  these 

Moses  is  not  one,  though  it  is  not 

Results  proved  that  he  contributed  no  mate- 
of  the  New  rials.  One  of  the  sources  appears  in 
Exegesis.  Deuteronomy  (D) ;  another  (P)  in  Le¬ 
viticus  and  in  large  portions  of  the 
other  books;  while  two  others  (J  and  E)  often  insep¬ 
arably  combined  (J  E)  form  the  remainder.  J  (Jah- 
vist)  and  E  (formerly  called  the  second  Elokist)  give 
a  sort  of  historicaf  resume  of  the  early  history  of 
Israel  from  the  standpoints  of  southern  and  northern 
Israel  respectively,  and  are  dominated  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  movement.  They  were  completed  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  centuries  n.c.  The  groundwork 
of  D  was  the  "Book  of  Instructions”  found  by  Hil- 
kiah  in  the  Temple  in  621  b.c.  It  ministered  both 
to  the  prophetic  spirit  and  to  the  cultus,  and  served 
as  directive  for  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  P  was 
composed  for  the  promotion  of  the  ceremonial  code 
which  it  contains,  and  treats  besides  of  the  early 
history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  priesthood. 
While"  including  earlier  elements,  it  was  essentially 
the  work  of  writers  that  were  concerned  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Second  Temple,  being  substantially  the 
law-book  of  Ezra.  J  E  therefore  precedes  D,  and 
D  precedes  P.  The  mode  and  time  of  the  redaction 
are  not  so  clear. 

2.  The  aims  or  tendencies  of  these  several  produc¬ 
tions— prophetic,  deuteronomic,  and  priestly— do 
not  stop  with  the  Book  of  Joshua,  hut  run  through 
all  the  historical  literature.  In  brief,  while  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  are  mostly  of  the  prophetic  or 
deuteronomic  spirit,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nelie- 
miah,  all  of  which  three  came  from  one  hand  near 
the  close  of  the  canon,  are  controlled  by  the  priestly 
tendency,  so  prominent  in  P  of  the  Hexateucli. 

3.  The  prophetical  books  have  also  been  rear¬ 
ranged  and  readjusted  in  accordance  with  their 
ascertained  historical  order.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  have  been  found  to  contain  prophecies  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  principal  authors.  The  por¬ 
tions  thus  separated  are  usually  later  than  the  genu¬ 
ine  prophecies.  Isaiah  and  Zecliariah,  for  example, 
have  each  been  credited  with  more  than  one  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  addition  to  their  own  proper  utterances. 

4.  The  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  not  original  or  re¬ 
liable.  Psalm-composition  with  a  high  spiritual  in¬ 
tent  and  content  began  after  the  time  of  David,  and, 
like  hymn-writing  in  every  age,  flourished  chiefly  in 
times  of  religious  and  social  stress  and  trial. 

5.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  are,  in  their 
present  form,  of  very  late  date.  Ecclesiastes  is 
wholly,  and  Proverbs'  largely,  the  product  of  the 
Persian  or  Grecian  period.  The  Book  of  Daniel  be¬ 
longs  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

6.  Not  only  have  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  his¬ 
torical  records  been  arranged  anew,  hut  the  whole 
career  of  Israel  in  Palestine  now  appears,  in  the 
light  of  the  archeological  disclosures  of  the  last  half- 
century.  to  have  been,  in  its  external  incidents,  but 
an  incident  in  Nortli-semitic  history,  which  began 
several  thousand  years  before  the  Hebrews  became 
a  nation. 
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7.  The  development  of  the  religious  conceptions 
and  institutions  of  ancient  Israel  can  be  traced  in  a 
rational  order  and  illustrated  by  similar  phenomena 
elsewhere. 

Bibliography  :  History  of  Modem  Exegesis :  G.  W.  Meyer, 
Gesch.  dcr  Schriftcrhidrung  scit.  dcr  Wicdcrhcrstellnng 
tier  Wisscnschaften,  1802-09 ;  Diestel.  Gesch.  dc s  Alien 
Test,  in  dcr  ChristUehen  Kirehc ,  Jena,  1808:  F.  W.  Far¬ 
rar,  History  of  Interpretation  (Bampton  Lectures,  1885). 
General  views,  partial  sketches,  or  bibliographical  out¬ 
lines  mav  be  found  in  many  writings,  among  them  Horne, 
Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1st  ed.,  1818 ;  7th  ed., 
1834),  vol.  ii..  part  2;  Keuss,  Gesch.  dcr  HciUgen  Sclmftcn, 
1890:  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einlcitung  in  das  Altc  Test.,  best 
in  the  4th  ed.,  1S78:  Struck,  in  ZOekler's  Handbuch  dcr 
Theoloyischen  Wisscnschaften  in  Encylilopiidischcr  Dar- 
st ellung,  vol.  i„  part  2 ;  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  O.  T.  1891  et  seep;  Cornill,  Einlcitung  in  das 
T.  4th  eel.,  1S90:  W.  It.  Smith.  The  0.  T.  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  1st  ed.  1881;  Briggs,  Methods  of  Biblical  Study , 
1883 ;  Cheyne,  Founders  of  0.  T.  Criticism ,  1893;  idem. 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah ,  Appendix,  Essay  x.,  4th  ed.,  1880; 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Com  mentor  zuni  Psalter ,  4th  ed.,  1883,  In¬ 
troduction,  p.  ix.;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  The 
Hexateuch ,  vol.  i..  London,  1900. 
k.  J.  P.  McC. 

BIBLE  INSPIRATION,  See  Inspiration. 

BIBLE  MANTIS  CHIP  TS :  By  this  term  are 
designated  handwritten  copies  and  codices  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  of  several  books  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  according  to  a  certain  order  (see 
Bible  Canon),  or  of  single  books.  Sometimes, 
though  not  often,  they  contain  collections  of  de¬ 
tached  prophetic  selections  (see  Haftarah),  gen¬ 
erally  in  connection  with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Strack, 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  die  C-fesammte  Luthcrische  Theologie 
und  Kirche,”  1875,  p.  594).  A  distinction  is  made 
between  manuscripts  intended  for  use  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  and  in  public  reading  and  those  for  private 
purposes.  Originally  both  the  sacred  or  public 
copies  and  the  private  or  profane  were  in  the  shape 
of  scrolls,  this  being  the  only  style  of  book-making 
known  to  antiquity.  After  the  leaved  form  of  books 
came  into  vogue  (from  the  fourth  century  of  the 
common  era),  adherence  to  the  ancestral  model  was 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  those  reserved  for  holy  uses 
at  public  worship.  While  demanded  only  for  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Esther,  this  conformity 
must,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  been  at  one  time 
exacted  also  for  the  four  remaining  Megillot,  read  as 
lessons  on  certain  festivals.  Why  they  and  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Haftarot  ceased  to  conform  to  the 
historical  model  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Esther,  when  designated  for 
synagogal  use,  are  required  to  be  written  with  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  to  rules  laid  down  in  the  Law  (see 
Soferim).  They  must  be  written  in  square  char¬ 
acters  (jDnD  ,  also  known  as  ;  see 

Alphabet),  without  vowel-points  and  accents,  on 
parchment  made  from  the  hides  of 
Rules  for  “  clean  ”  animals,  which,  when  duly 
Writing,  prepared,  are  sewn  together  by  threads 
of  the  same  origin.  If  four  mistakes 
are  found  in  one  column,  or  a  single  error  is  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  “  open  ”  and  “  closed  ”  sections  of  the 
Law,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  metrical  por¬ 
tions,  the  whole  copy  is  rendered  unfit  for  use  (^DQ) 
and  must  be  buried.  Great  age — through  long  use, 
and  exposure  to  climatic  and  other  influences  involv¬ 
ing  decay  and  other  imperfections — is  among  the 
causes  which  render  a  copy  unserviceable ;  and  this 


circumstance  explains  why  very  old  copies  are  not 
found. 

The  manuscripts  intended  for  private  use  vary 
considerably  in  size,  material,  and  character.  They 
are  in  rolls,  and  in  book  form — folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  duodecimo.  Some  are  written  on  parchment, 
some  on  leather,  others  on  paper;  some  in  square 
characters,  others  in  rabbinical  (the  latter  only  in 
modern  times).  They  are  usually  provided  with 
vowel-points,  written  in  a  different  color  from  the 
consonants,  which  are  always  in  black.  Initial 
words  or  letters  are  often  in  gold  and  silver ;  some, 
indeed,  are  artistically  illuminated.  Sometimes  on 
the  inner  margins  of  the  columns  are  given  Maso- 
retic  notes;  the  outer  ones  are  reserved  for  scholia 
and,  in  more  modern  manuscripts,  for  rabbinical 
commentaries.  Yemenite  manuscripts  have  usually 
no  columns;  and  each  verse  is  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  verse  from  the  Targum  Onkelos  and 
t-lie  Arabic  translation  Saadia.  The  space  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  is  sometimes  occupied  by  the 
commentary  of  Rashi. 

Generally,  the  manuscripts  are  provided  with  in¬ 
scriptions  giving  the  name  of  the  copyist  and  the 
dates  of  writing.  Several  eras  are 
Colophons  used  iu  the  computation  of  these  dates : 

and  In-  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  that 
scriptions.  of  the  Seleucids;  that  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple;  and,  finally,  that 
of  the  Babylonian  exile  (see  Era).  The  age  of  un¬ 
dated  manuscripts  is  approximatively  determined 
b}r  the  ink,  the  quality  of  the  parchment,  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  Masoretic  notes,  and  by  paleo¬ 
graphic  signs  (see  Paleography). 

As  indicated  above,  extant  manuscripts  are  not  of 
very  great  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  already  given,  this  phenomenon,  all  the  more 
curious  because,  according  to  Jewish  law,  every 
Jew  ought  to  have  at  least  one  copy  in  his  house,  is 
very  plausibly  accounted  for  on  the  theory  advanced 
by  Brian  Walton;  namely,  that  with  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  Masorah  in  the  seventh  century, 
many  copies  must  have  been  discarded  because  of 
their  infractions  of  the  established  Masoretic  rules. 

If  Talmud  Yerushalmi  (Ta‘anit  lxviii.  1)  is  to  be 
credited,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  stand¬ 
ard  codices  of  the  Pentateuch  were  officially  recog¬ 
nized.  These  were  deposited  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  and  served  as  models  for  accurac3r.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  passage  quoted,  three  were  known  by  the 
following  names  respectively:  “Sefer  Me‘on,”  so 
called  on  account  of  its  reading  ppjo  instead  of 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  27);  “Sefer  Za‘atute,”  because  of  its 
reading  instead  of  (Lx,  xxiv.  5);  and 

“Sefer  Hi,”  because  of  its  reading  KYI  with  a  yod 
in  nine  passages  instead  of  eleven.  The  Masorites, 
too,  seem  to  have  consulted  standard  manuscripts 
celebrated  for  their  accuracy  in  the  redaction  of  the 
text  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  Masoretic  glosses. 
Though  none  of  these  has  been  preserved,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  referred  to  as  authorities  in  almost  every 
manuscript  of  importance: 

Codex  Muggeh,  i.e.y  the  corrected  Codex  *.  Quot¬ 
ed  by  the  Masorites  either  by  its  full  title  (iiJID  ‘1SD3) 
or  simply  as  “Muggeli”  (nJID). 

Codex  Hilleli  IDD)  *  The  origin  of  its  name 
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is  not  known.  According  to  Zacuto,  this  codex  was 
written  by  a  certain  Ilillel  at  about  600  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  In  his  Chronicle*  compiled  about  1300, 
Zacuto  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

“  In  the  year  495T,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ah  (Aug.  14, 1197). 
there  was  a  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 


remaining  two  parts  of  it,,  containing  the  Former  and -Latter 
Prophets,  written  in  large  and  beautiful  characters ;  these  had 
been  brought  by  the  exiles  to  Portugal  and  sold  at  Bugia  in 
Africa,  where  they  still  are.  having  been  Written  about  900  years 
ago.  Kimhi  in  his  grammar  on  Num.  x.  4  says  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  of  the  Hillel  Codex  was  extant  in  Toledo.” 

Codex  Sanbuki:  Frequently  quoted  in  the 
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PAGE  OF  THE  HEBREW  BIBLE,  WITH  SUPERLINEAR  PUNCTUATION,  FROM  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  CODEX. 


Leon  at  the  hand  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  came  to  besiege  it. 
At  that  time  they  removed  thence  the  twenty-four  sacred  books 
which  were  written  about  (100  years  before.  They  were  written 
by  R.  Hillel  ben  Moses  ben  Hillel,  and  hence  bis  name  was  given 
to  the  codex,  which  was  called  ‘  Hilleli.’  It  was  exceedingly 
correct ;  and  all  other  codices  were  revised  after  it.  I  saw  the 


Masorah  Parva,  and  highly  praised  for  its  accuracy 
by  Menahem  de  Lonzano  in  liis  “Or  Torah.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  the  name  of  this 
codex  is  derived  from  “Zambuki  ”  on  the  Tigris,  to 
which  community  it  belonged. 
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Codex  Yerushalmi :  As  attested  by  Kimhi 
(“Miklol,”  ed.  Fiirth,  1793,  p.  184b),  the  codex  was 
for  many  years  in  Saragossa,  and  was  extensively 
used  by  the  grammarian  and  lexicographer  Ibn 
Ganah.  It  is  often  quoted  in  the  Masorali  as  exhib¬ 
iting  a  different  orthography  from  that  of  the  Codex 

Hindi. 

Codex  Jericho,  also  called  Jericho  Pentateuch 
0!YT  The  name  seems  to  imply  that  the  man¬ 

uscript  embraced  only  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Elijah  Levita,  in  “Shibre  Luhot,”  as  most 
reliable  for  the  accents. 

Codex  Sinai  (TO  12D)  :  Many  opinions  exist  as 
to  the  derivation  of  its  name.  The  most  plausible 
is  that  it  was  derived  from  “Mount  SinaiA  just  as 
the  codices  Jericho  and  Yerushalmi  denote  the  places 
of  their  origin.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Masorali,  and 
is  also  cited  by  Elijah  Levita  in  his  work  quoted 
above. 

Codex  Great  Mahzor  (mi  STWriD)  *  This  prob¬ 
ably  contained  the  annual  or  triennial  cycle  (“Mah¬ 
zor  ”)  of  lessons  to  be  read  on  week-days,  Sabbaths, 
feasts,  and  fasts ;  lienee  its  name. 

Codex  Ezra  :  Quoted  in  the  Masorali  Parva.  A 
manuscript  professing  to  be  a  copy  of  this  codex  is 
in  the  possession  of  Christian  1).  Ginsburg. 

Codex  Babylon  1SD):  Differences  (D'Wn, 
“hillufin”)  existed  between  the  AVestern  schools 
pN21}?E),  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  Tiberias,  and 
the  Eastern  pKPDHD),  the  principal  centers  of  which 
were  Nelmrdea  and  Sura,  in  the  reading  of  many 
passages;  this  codex  gives  the  Eastern  recension 
(see  Masokait). 

Another  standard  codex  which  served  as  a  model 
at  the  time  of  Maimonides  was  that  written  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  renowned  Masorite  Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher  of  Tiberias  (compare  Mai¬ 
monides,  “  Yad,”  Sefer  Torah,  viii.  4).  This  codex 
was  fora  longtime  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
preserved  in  the  synagogue  at  Aleppo  (Jacob  Sap- 
hir,  ted  pX,  i.  12b ;  Griitz.  in  “  Atonal  ssehrift,"  18i  1, 
p.  6 :  1887,  p.  30 ;  S track,  “  Prolegomena  Critica,”  pp. 
44_4B).  [E.  N.  Adler  (“Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch,” 

p.  130)  argues  that  the  Aleppo  Codex  is  a  copy,  not 
the  original;  but  Wickes  (“Hebrew  Accentuation,” 
Preface,  p.  vii.,  Oxford,  1887)  makes  it  clear  that 
“  the  statement  assigning  the  codex  to  (Aaron  ben 
Moses)  Ben- Asher  is  a  fabrication.”— x.  o.  u.] 

Two  celebrated  manuscripts  believed  to  be  very 
ancient  are  still  extant  in  Syria.  One  of  these,  the 
Damascus  Codex,  which,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  its  title-page  (added,  however,  by  a  later  hand), 
was  written  in  the  third  century  of  the  common  era, 
belongs  to  a  Jewish  family  of  Damascus  named 
Parhi.  and  is  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  on  feast- 
days.  The  other  is  kept  in  a  grotto  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Guber,  near  Damascus. 

The  number  of  Hebrew  Bible  manuscripts  found 
in  European  libraries  is  very  considerable.  The  old  - 
est  collection  is  that  in  the  Imperial 
Number  of  Library,  St.  Petersburg,  and  formerly 
MSS.  at  the  Biblical  Society  of  Odessa.  A 
description  of  some  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  was  given  by  Ephraim  Moses  Pinner  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  “Prospectus  dor  Alton  Hebra- 
isclien  und Rabbinischen  Manuseripte,”  etc.,  Odessa, 


184J.  A  full  description  by  Strack  and  Harkavy  is 
given  in  their  catalogue.  The  oldest  manuscript  of 
this  valuable  collection  is  a  Pentateuch  brought  from 
Derband  (Daghestan),  written  before 604 of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  It  consists  of  forty-five  skins  having  226 
columns,  and  is  composed  of  six  pieces:  (1)  Gen. 
i.-xlvi.  25,  end  (9  skins,  52  columns,  51  lines; 
Tag  gin  by  a  plater  hand).  (2)  Gen.  xlvi.  26-Num¬ 
bers  (24  skins,  134  columns,  50  lines,  without 
Taggin).  (3)  Deut.  i.-xvii.  (4  skins,  21  columns, 
51  lines,  without  Taggin).  (4)  Deut.  xvii.-xxi.  4 
(1  skin,  3  columns,  51  lines).  (5)  Deut.xxi.  5-xxiii. 
23  (1  skin,  3  columns,  51  lines).  (6)  Deut.  xxiii.  24- 
end  of  Deut,  (4  skins.  13  columns,  51  lines). 

The  oldest  manuscript  in  book  form  at  the  library 
of  St.  Petersburg  dates  from  916.  It  consists  of  225 
folios,  each  folio  divided  lengthwise  into  two  col¬ 
umns  with  21  lines  to  the  column,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  folio  la  and  folio  224a-b,  which  exhibit  epi¬ 
graphs.  It  contains  the  Latter  Prophets.  Two  lines 
of  Masorali  Magna  appear  in  the  lower  margin  of 
each  page;  white  the  Masorali  Parva  occupies  the 
center  space  between  the  columns.  The  vowel- 
points  are  superliuetir  in  the  so-called  Babylonian 
.system.  The  total  number  of  tlie  Bible  manuscripts 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  library  is  146. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  165  Bible  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Masoretic  Bible 
written  about  820-850.  This  contains  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  consists  of  186  folios,  55  of  which  were  at 
one  time  missing,  but  have  been  added  by  a  later 
hand.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  possesses  146 
Bible  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of  .  which  dates  from 
1104.  Cambridge  counts  32,  the  oldest  believed  to 
be  of  the  tenth  century,  Bible  manuscripts  in 
goodly  numbers  are  also  to  be  found  in  private 
libraries  in  England,  the  most  important  collection 
being  that  of  E.  N.  Adler.  This  contains  about  100 
codices,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  ninth  century. 
The  Bibliothcque  National^  Paris,  lias  132  Bible 
manuscripts,  the  oldest  with  the  date  1286.  The 
number  of  Bible  manuscripts  in  the  'Vienna  Library 
is  24.  The  oldest  (given  by  Kennicott  under  No. 
126)  contains  the  Latter  Prophets  and  the  Hagiog- 
rapha.  written  in  the  tenth  century.  Stcinschneider 
describes  14  Bible  manuscripts  in  the 
In  Royal  library  of  Berlin;  none  of  them 

Libraries,  is ‘very  old!  De  Rossi  describes  848 
manuscripts  (now  at  Parma),  the  old¬ 
est  of  which  is  No.  634,  containing  Lev.  xxi.  19-Xum. 
i.  50,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Tim  Vatican 
Library  possesses  39  Bible  manuscripts,  which  have 
been  described  by  Joseph  Simon  Assemani  and 
Stephen  Ephodius  Assemani.  Several  Bible  manu¬ 
scripts  arc  in  the  libraries  of  Leipsic,  Munich,  and 
Leyden. 

Some  Bible  manuscripts  have  been  brought  from 
China.  They  are  partly  synagogue  rolls,  partly  pri¬ 
vate  copies,  whose  text  does  not  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  Bibles.  A  Pentateuch  of  the  Malabar 
Jews  is  now  in  England.  It  resembles,  on  the 
whole,  the  usual  synagogue  rolls,  except  that  it  is 
written  on  red  skin. 

Samaritan  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  to 
he  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian.  St. 
Petersburg,  Parma,  and  the  'Vatican  libraries,  foi  a 
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description  of  them,  the  respective  catalogues  may 
be  consulted. 

As  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  a  Hebrew  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  Arabic  characters,  now  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  the  Pentateuch  in  Latin  characters  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  ;  and,  finally,  the  fragments  of  the 
Pentateuch  written  in  inverted  alphabet  discovered 
lately  in  the  Cairo  genizah. 

Bibliography:  Keunicott,  Disscrtatio  General  is ;  Walton, 
Prolegomena  to  the  Polyglot:  S.  Davidson,  Treatise  on 
Biblical  Criticism:  Struck,  Prolegomena  Critica  in  Veins 
Testamcntum  Hebraicum:  Christian  D.  Ginshurg,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Masorctico-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible ,  pp.  121  ct  seq. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  Bn. 

BIBLE  IN  MOHAMMEDAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  :  Through  intercourse  at  Mecca,  at  Medina, 
and  on  his  various  journeys  in  the.  seething,  germi- 
nant  Arabia  of  his  day,  Mohammed  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  idol-worsliipers  and  such  people  as 
he  termed  “  the  People  of  the  Book  ” :  holders  and 
followers  of  a  written  revelation.  Most  prominent 
among  these  were  the  Jews  and  Christians;  thrice 
mention  is  made  in  the  Koran  of  the  Sabeans  as  being 
in  the  same  class  as,  and  once  of,  the  Magi.  As 
to  the  nature  and  contents  of  their  books,  Moham¬ 
med  had  only  one  fixed  idea:  These  taught  the  same 
doctrine  exactly  as  he  taught ;  could,  in  fact,  teach 
no  other,  as  all  doctrines  came  from  the  one  Lord. 

There  are  vague  references  to  certain 
Moham-  “  leaves  ”  being  delivered  to  Abraham ; 
med’s  View  but  what  eventually  became  of  them 
of  Jewish  Mohammed  does  not  say.  The  later 
Scriptures.  Moslem  theory  is  that  they  were  taken 
back  into  heaven,  and  that  whatever 
light  the  Sabeans  and  Magi  enjoy  is  derived  from 
them.  One  practical  result  is  that  Islam  does  not 
reckon  Zoroastrians  and  worshipers  of  the  host  of 
heaven  as  idolaters,  but  consents  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  them.  But  the  books  of  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  were  clearly  there;  they  had  remained  unto 
Mohammed’s  day.  To  Moses,  the  ”  Tawrat  ”  had 
been  revealed;  to  David,  the  “Zubur”  (Psalms); 
and  to  Jesus,  the  “Injil”  (Evangelium).  Thus,  the 
Torah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  “Gospel”  represented 
for  Mohammed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  How  vague  his  idea  was  and  how 
both  Jews  and  Christians  must  for  him  have  melted 
together  into  one  is  evident  from  his  belief  that 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  the  same  as  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 

To  the  series  of  prophets  involved  in  this  scheme 
of  religious  history  Mohammed  claimed  to  be  heir. 
In  the  providence  of  God  the  time  had  now  come 
when  the  Arabs,  in  their  turn,  were  to  have  a 
prophet  sent  to  them,  speaking  in  their  tongue, 
sprung  from  their  blood,  and  calling  them  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  one  God  and  His 
doctrine  as  the  other  prophets  had  done  with  their 
respective  peoples.  Mohammed  seems  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied  that  what  he  taught  stood  clearly 
written  already  in  the  Tawrat,  the  Zubur,  and  the 
‘Injil.  The  Jews  and  Christians,  he  felt,  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  lie  was  exactly  such  a  prophet  as  those 
who  had  come  before;  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  called  for  in  the  Books.  This,  evidently,  was 
rooted  in  his  self-consciousness,  and,  with  his  scheme 


of  religious  policy,  was  all  the  basis  lie  had.  Of 
direct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  as  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  he  appears  to  have 
had  none.  He  felt  no  need  of  it.  When,  therefore, 
the  Jews  and  Christians  refused  to  recognize  his 
doctrine  and  to  accept  his  prophethood,  he  could 
only  ascribe  their  conduct  to  perverse  obstinacy. 
They  concealed  passages  in  their  books ;  they  misin¬ 
terpreted  others,  “  twisting  their  tongues  in  them  ” 
(Koran  iii.  72). 

In  time  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  secure  such 
support,  and  fell  back  on  the  simple  weight  of  his 
own  authority.  Traditions,  which  may  have  taken 
form  later,  indicate,  in  their  substance  at  least,  the 
attitude. to  which  lie  came.  “Have  nothing  to  do,” 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  with  the  People  of  the 
Book  and  their  books;  say  unto  them,  ‘  We  believe 
in  that  which  has  been  revealed  to  both  of  us ;  your 
God  and  our  God  is  the  same.  ’  ”  Es- 
The  God  of  sentially  he  meant,  “  My  revelation  is 
Islam  and  the  same  as  that  which  stands  in  your 

Yhwh.  books.  You  misinterpret,  conceal,  and 
Identical,  pervert;  my  revelation  is  certain  and 
is  enough.”  Such,  apparently,  was 
the  attitude  of  Mohammed  himself  to  the  Scriptures. 
In  illustration,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  in  the  Koran,  suras  ii.  85,  129,  209; 
iii.  (JO,  72,  179,  184;  iv.  161,  169;  v.  47,  85,109;  xix. 
28;  xxvi.  192;  xxix.  45;  xlii.  11;  lvii.  25;  Ixi.  6; 
lxii.  5;  lxvi.  10. 

But  such  a  position  could  only  be  maintained  by 
Mohammed  himself  with  his  intense  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  liis  mission.  After  his  death  came 
rapid  changes  which  were  natural  in  themselves, 
but  the  definite  origin  of  which  is  mostly  obscure  to 
us.  The  only  means  of  access  which  the  earliest 
Moslems  had  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  was  through  proselytes ;  and  these  prose¬ 
lytes,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  misled  much  more 
than  they  instructed  their  new  coreligionists.  For 
one  thing,  the  Moslems  regarded  them  as  authorities 
on  the  history  of  the  past.  They  asked  innumerable 
questions,  and  expected  answers.  The  more  mar¬ 
velous  the  answer,  the  better  they  seem  to  have  been 
pleased.  Only  on  one  point  these  converts  had  to 
be  wary :  Their  replies  must  square  generally  with 
the  Moslem  scheme  of  thought  and  theology;  other¬ 
wise  their  heads  were  in  danger.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  risk,  marvelous  tales  sprouted  freely. 
The  Midrashimun  doubtedly  helped ;  but  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  the  converts,  thus  stimulated,  probably 
accomplished  more.  Of  the  latter,  two  names  are 
worthy  of  mention  as  romancers  of  quite  astonish¬ 
ing  capacity;  viz.,  Walib  ibn  Munabbih  (d.  728)  and 
Ka‘ab  al-Ahbar  (d.  652). 

To  the  labors  of  these  men,  then,  to  the  Oriental 
horror  of  a  vacuum,  and  to  the  Oriental  indifference 
as  to  how  a  vacuum  is  filled,  is  due  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  misinformation  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  still  oppresses  the  Moslem  world. 
First,  the  Torah  is  confused  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  and  the  latter  are  increased  in  number. 
Again,  the  Torah  is  enormously  increased  in  bulk: 
it  is  alleged  to  contain  a  varying  number  of  parts, 
up  to  1,000,  and  to  make  seventy  camel-loads.  Each 
single  part  takes  a  year  to  read  through.  Only  four 
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men — Hoses,  Joshua,  Ezra,  and  Jesus — have  studied 
it  all.  Clear  statements,  all  imaginative,  are  given  as 
to  how  it  begins  and  ends.  Quotations  of  the  wild¬ 
est  character  are  introduced  as  from 
False  it;  and  the  quoter  will  say  calnity,  “I 

Citations  have  read  them  in  the  Torah.”  The 
from  same  exactly  holds  good  in  regard  to 
Torah.  the  Gospel  and  the  Psalter.  As  to  the 
Psalter,  there  exists  in  Arabic  one  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  chapters,  only  the  first  two  of 
which  agree  with  the  Psalms;  the  rest  being  a  free 
imitation  of  the  Koran.  Possibly  the  Torah  and  the 
Gospel  may  at  one  time  have  been  similarly  per¬ 
verted,  but  of  such  corruptions  no  traces  now  exist. 
The  Torah  was  said  to  begin  like  sura  vi.  of  the 
Koran  and  to  end  like  sura  xi.  In  it  was  an  exact 
description  of  Mohammed  and  of  some  other  persons 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  Islam.  For  the 
Gospel,  the  following  statement  by  an  early  author¬ 
ity  will  probably  suffice:  “I  found  in  the  Gospel 
that  the  keys  of  the  treasure  of  Karun  [Korali]  were 
a  load  for  sixty  mules:  no  one  of  them  was  larger 
than  a  linger,  and  each  key  served  for  a  separate 
treasury.  ” 

Besides  these  three  books  which  Mohammed  rec¬ 
ognized,  there  are  also  given  references  to  the  Wis¬ 
dom  literature :  and  in  this  case  a  much  closer  ap¬ 
proximation  is  made  to  the  truth.  There  are 
quotations  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Solomon  (apparently  part  of  Proverbs),  and 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Family  of  David,  and  these  have 
usually  at  least  a  possible  source.  Further,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  all  this  characterized  only  the 
earliest  times  and  the  most  ignorant  and  careless 
minds.  Al-Gazzali  (d.  1111),  the  greatest  theologian 
of  Islam,  and  a  man  of  the  intellectual  rank  of  Au¬ 
gustine  or  Thomas  Aquinas,  quotes  almost  as  cred¬ 
ulously  and  rashly  as  any.  Nor  does  he  ever  dream 
of  verifying  a  quotation.  Faklir  al-Din  al-Razi 
(d.  1209),  another  theologian  of  eminence,  boasted 
that  he  knew  the  Torah  and  the  Gospel  by  heart ; 
and  yet  in  his  commentary  on  the  Koran  the  most 
incredible  things  are  cited  as  being  contained  in 
these.  The  best  we  can  say  for  him  is  that  either 
there  were  a  pseudo-Torah  and  a  pseudo-Gospel, 
which  deceived  him,  or  else  that  he  lied.  Such 
were  the  results  of  the  mendacity  of  the  early  prose¬ 
lytes  to  Islam  and  of  the  credulity  and  carelessness 
of  the  Moslems.  As  some  excuse  for  the  last  may 
serve  the  feeling  which  grew  up  that  there  was  sin 
as  well  as  danger  in  reading  the  books  of  Jews  or 
Christians.  Even  Ibn  Khaldun  (d.  1405),  the  first 
philosophical  historian  of  Islam,  disapproved  of  such 
study Mohammedans  had  certainty  in  the  Koran, 
he  held,  and  should  be  content  with  that. 

Among  the  various  general  statements  in  the 
Koran  that  Mohammed  had  been  foretold  in  the 
earlier  books,  only  one  gives  the  impression  that 
Mohammed  had  had  a  specific  passage  in  mind.  It 
is  in  sura  lxi.  6,  where  Jesus  says,  “O  Sons  of 
Israel,  lo,  I  am  a  messenger  of  God  to  you  .  .  .  giv¬ 
ing  you  good  tidings  of  a  messenger  who  will  come 
after  me,  whose  name  will  be  Ahmad.”  This  seems 
a  tolerably  clear  reference  to  the  promise  of  the  par¬ 
aclete  in  John’s  Gospel,  ch.  xiv.  et  seq. .  and  a  very 
early  Moslem  tradition  so  takes  it,  quoting  an  Ara¬ 


bized  form  of  the  Greek  -apuK/j/roc;.  Another  passage 
is  Dent,  xviii.  IS  et  seq.:  “Iwill  raise  them  up  a 
Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee.” 
This,  it  is  explained,  could  only  refer  to  a  prophet 
of  the  line  of  Lshmael;  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Isaac,  and  there  was  no  prophet  of  the  line  of  Esau  ; 
and  “  their  brethren  ”  excludes  the  line  of  Jacob. 
In  Isa.  xxi.  6-9  the  ruler  on  the  ass  is  Jesus  and  the 
rider  on  the  camel  is  Mohammed.  The  details  in 
Isa.  lx.  4-7  are  regarded  as  applying  very  exactly  to 
Mohammed.  Also,  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  2  “  Sinai  ”  refers 
to  the  Mosaic  revelation;  “Seir”  is  a  mountain  in 
Syria  where  Jesus  served  his  Lord;  and  “Paran ”  is 
either  a  mountain  of  the  Banu  Hasliim,  where  Mo¬ 
hammed  similarly  worshiped,  or  Mecca  itself.  These 
are  accepted  as  good  proofs  by  the  great  scientist 
Al-Beruni  (d.  1048). 

But  meanwhile,  and  alongside  of  this  mass  of  tra¬ 
ditional  ignorance,  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
Islam  of  the  direct  study  of  the  older  sacred  books. 
It  belonged  to  the  brief  period  of  scientific  life  and 
liberty  under  the  first  Abbassids  and  especially 
under  Al-Mamun.  Through  the  Per- 
Islamic  sian  Aristotelians  and  pli3rsiciaus,  the 
Study  of  Syrian  monasteries,  and  the  heathen 
Original  of  Hamm,  Greek  civilization  and  its 
Sources,  methods  began  to  affect  Islam.  So 
the  historians  of  the  time  show  a  com¬ 
mendable  desire  to  go  back  to  original  sources  and 
to  test  and  examine  for  themselves.  Ibn  Wadali, 
who  wrote  about  880,  had  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  also,  of  parts  at  least,  had  Ibn 
Kutaibah,  who  died  in  889.  Yet  in  the  works  of 
both  of  these  writers  are  included  wild  legends  that- 
had  come  down  from  the  earlier  times,  which  the 
Moslem  ”  kussas  ”  or  story-tellers  had  delighted  to 
retouch  and  expand,  side  by  side  with  sober  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  And,  just  as  the 
flourishing  time  of  science  under  the  Abbassids  was 
short,  so,  too,  with  this  branch  of  it.  Tabari  (d. 
921)  is  already  less  affected  by  it;  and  Mashidi  (d. 
957),  although  a  free-thinking  theologian,  seems  to 
have  gone  back  to  traditionalism.  The  result  was 
simply  that  another  set  of  assertions,  much  more 
trustworthy,  was  added  to  the  contradictory  jumble 
which  was  being  passed  on  from  writer  to  writer. 

With  Ibn  Hazm.  the  Zahirite  (d.  1064),  however, 
a  new  development  was  reached,  with  results  lasting 
to  the  present  day.  Ibn  Hazm  is  distinguished  in 
Moslem  history  for  having  applied  to  theology  the 
principles  of  literal  interpretation  already  used  by 
the  Zahirites  in  canon  law,  and  for  the  remorseless 
vigor  and  rigor  with  which  he  carried  on  his  polon¬ 
ies.  He  now  marked  a  similar  era  in  treating  the 
doctrine  of  the  older  Scriptures,  declaring  them  to  be 
forgeries.  Modern  education  in  India  and  elsewhere 
has  spread  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures. 

For  the  present-day  position  of  more  orthodox 
Islam,  reference  may  be  made  to  Pfander’s  “  Mizan 
al-Hak,”  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  London 
in  1867,  and  to  the  reply  to  it  by  Rahmat  Allah, 
“Izhar  al-Iiak,”  a  translation  of  which  by  Carletti 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1880. 

Bibliography  :  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam ,  pp.  61,  211,  433, 
439,  629,  and  elsewhere ;  this  must,  however,  be  used  with 
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k.  I).  B.  M. 

BIBLE,  POLYGLOT.  See  Bible  Editions. 

BIBLE  TEXTS.  See  Masokail 

BIBLE  TRANSLATIONS:  Jewish  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  from  time  to 
time  by  Jews,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs,  both  in 
public  service  and  in  private  life,  of  those  that  had 
gradually  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  national 
tongue.  In  Palestine  itself,  Hebrew  was  driven 
out  first  by  Aramaic,  then  by  Greek,  and  finally  by 
Arabic.  Portions  of  the  Bible  itself  (in  Daniel  and 
Ezra)  are  written  in  Aramaic;  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  whether  these 
parts  were  originally  written  in  that  tongue  or  were 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Though  Hebrew  re¬ 
mained  the  sacred  and  the  literary  language,  the 
knowledge  of  it  must  have  faded  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  second  century  preceding  the  common  era  that 
it  became  necessary  fora  44  meturgeman  ”  to  translate 
the  weekly  Pentateuch  and  prophetic  lessons  as 
read  in  the  synagogue  (Berliner,  44  Onkelos,”  p.  7; 
Friedmann,  “Akylos  und  Onkelos,”  p.  58).  The 
assertion  made  by  the  two  scholars  just  cited,  that 
the  Targums  date  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  is  unwar¬ 
ranted;  since  they  are  written  in  a  West- Aramaic 
dialect.  The  authorities  of  the  synagogue  did  not 
willingly  allow  such  translations  to  be  written  down. 
They  felt  that  this  would  be  putting  a  premium 
upon  ignorance  of  the  text,  and  that  the  Biblical 
word  would  be  in  danger  of  being  badlyintcrprcted 
or  even  misunderstood.  They  sought  to  minimize 
the  danger  by  permitting  only  one  verse  to  be  read 
and  translated  at  a  time  in  the  case  of  the  Law,  and 
three  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  (Meg.  iv.  4).  Cer¬ 
tain  passages  were  never  to  be  translated  publicly ; 

e.g.,  Gen.  xxxv.  22;  Ex.  xxxii.  21-25; 

The  Num.  vi.  28-26;  Lev.  xviii.  21  (Meg. 

Targums.  iv.  10;  see  Berliner,  l.c.  p.  217;  Gins- 
burger,  “Monatsschrift,”  xliv.  1). 
These  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Pseudo- Jonathan 
and  in  the  Midrashim  for  private  use.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  that  no  written  copy  of  the  Targumwas  to  be 
used  in  the  public  service  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  1);  though 
for  private  purposes  copies  were  allowed  to  be  made. 
The  Talmud,  it  is  true,  mentions  a  written  Targum 
to  the  Book  of  Job  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Rabban  Gamaliel  I.  during  the  Second  Temple,  about 
20-40  c.  e.  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xiv.  2;  Bab.  Shab.  115a; 
Soforim  xv.  2;  compare  Berliner,  l.c.  p.  90),  and 
which  was  then  buried  by  order  of  Gamaliel.  In 
Yer.  Shab.  xvi.  1  a  variant  tradition  tells  of  such  a 
Targum  having  been  in  the  hands  of  both  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Gamaliel.  Though  this  tradition  is 
accepted  even  by  Bacher  (see  Akamaic  Language), 
there  are  no  means  of  verifying  this  statement,  the 
existing  Targum  to  that  book  being  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  tradition  certainly  can  not  refer  to  a 
Greek  translation,  as  Grlitz  (u Monatsschrift,”  xxvi. 


EYGYrROPFDT  \  Bible  in  Mohammedan  Litera- 
1 ^  1  Bible  Translations  [ture 

87)  holds.  According  to  Blau  (“Einleitnng,”  p.  79) 
the  reference  is  to  a  copy  written  in  the  Old  Hebrew 
script.  The  Targum  is  largely  a  paraphrase,  repro¬ 
ducing  the  rabbinical  tradition  as  regards  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.  For  a  history  of  this  Targum  see 
T  A  HOLMS. 

In  passing  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  Samar¬ 
itan  version  of  the  Pentateueji  in  the  West -Aramaic- 
|  dialect,  which  the  Samaritans  at  one  time  spoke.  It 
is  as  yet  not  possible  to  say  in  which  century  this 
j  version  was  made.  Even  though  the  citations  under 
I  the  caption  to  Zauapeirintv,  which  are  found  in  the 
!  scholia  to  Origen’s  Hexapla,  refer  to  it,  Kohn  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  are  drawn  from  a  Greek  translation 
j  of  the  Samaritan  made  in  Egypt.  The  text  has  been 
:  edited  in  Samaritan  characters  by  H.  Petermann  and 
!  Iv.  Toilers  (Berlin,  1872-91),  and  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters  by  A.  BiTill  (1873-75),  from  the  London  Poly¬ 
glot.  M.  Heklenheim’s  edition  in  Hebrew  characters, 
of  which  Genesis  only  has  appeared  (4i  Bibliotheca 
Samaritana,”  i. ,  Leipsic,  1884),  has  been  very  severely 
i  criticized  (see  Nestle,  "  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,” 
j  p.  205). 

j  The  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  vari- 
j  ous  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  the  Hellenization  of 
S  Palestine,  and  the  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  Jews 
!  from  all  countries,  especially  from  those  under 
1  Greek  influence,  in  course  of  time  forced  the  Rabbis 
i  to  treat  the  question  more  liberally.  According  to 
;  Meg.  ii.  1,  it  was  forbidden  to  read  the  Megillah  in 
I  Aramaic  or  in  any  other  non-Hebrew  language,  ex- 
|  ccpt  for  the  foreign  Jews  in  Jerusalem  (com- 

i  pare  theBaraitain  Bab.  Meg.  18a;  Shab.  115b);  and 
that  such  foreign  Jews  were  in  the  city  in  large 
numbers  is  seen  from  Acts  ii.  5-1 1.  So,  also,  it  is 
found,  according  to  another  tradition  (Meg.  i.  8), 
that  it.  was  permitted  to  write  the  Biblical  books  in 
any  language  (j'l^) ;  though  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel 
would  restrict  this  permission  to  Greek  (Yer.  Meg. 
i  i.  1):  “  After  careful  examination  it  was  found  that 
'  the  Pentateuch  could  be  adequately  translated  only 
into  Greek  ”),  Evidence  exists  of  the 
Influence  fact  that  in  the  synagogue  of  the  niTIV^ 

!  of  Greek  was  freely  used  (Tosef.,  Meg. 

Hellenism,  iv.  13).  There  is  even  a  tradition  that 
i  Greek  letters  were  engraven  upon  the 

|  chest  in  the  Temple  in  which  the  shekels  were  kept 
I  (Sliek.  iii.  2) ;  and  there  is  also  Christian  testimony 
to  this  effect  (Justin,  “Cohortatio  ad  Grtecos,”  xiii. ; 
Tertullian,  “Apologia,”  xviii.;  Frankel,  44 Vorstu- 
dien,”  p.  56).  It  is  reported  that  in  Asia  Minor  R. 
Mei'r  was  unable  to  find  a  Megillah  written  in  He¬ 
brew  (Tosef,,  Meg.  ii.  4);  and  the  weekly  lessons 
both  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  at  an 
early  date  read  in  Greek  in  Alexandria  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  730).  This  makes  comprehensible 
the  statement  that 44  the  Law  can  be  read  in  an}’  lan¬ 
guage”  (Sotali  33a;  Meg.  17b).  The  well-known 
passage  in  the  Mishnah  (Yad.  iv.  5)  which  mentions 
the  Levitical  impurity  occasioned  by  touching  Bib¬ 
lical  books,  and  which  especially  excepts  the  Targum 
from  these  provisions,  has  been  very  properly  ex¬ 
plained  by  Blau  as  referring  to  different  degrees  of 
sanctity  only:  no  translation  could,  of  course,  be  put 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

At  a  later  time — perhaps  in  the  second  century  of 
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the  present  era— a  different  view  seems  to  have 
prevailed;  and  it  was  said  that  the  day  on  which  the 
Law  was  translated  into  Greek  was  as  unfortunate 
for  the  Jews  as  that  on  which  the  Golden  Calf  was 
made  (Soferim  i.  8,  9).  Even  to  teach  children 
Greek  was  forbidden  (So  tali  ix.  14);  though  it  was 
still  permitted  to  teach  a  girl  Greek,  as  a  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  considered  to  be  an  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Evidently  this  change  of  view  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
used  the  Bible  only  in  the  Septuagiut  Version.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  desire  to 
please  the  women  during  the  service  and  to  instruct 
them  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  prophetical  lessons.  The  treatise  So¬ 
ferim  even  makes  it  a  duty  to  translate,  for  the 
women,  the  weekly  readings  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Prophets  before  the  close  of  the  service.  The 
translation  was  not  read  verse  by  verse  after  the 
Hebrew,  but  as  one  continuous  passage  ”  (Abrahams, 
“Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  345). 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  the  versions 
made  by  Jews  is  that  called  “  The  Septuagiut  ”  (“  In- 
terpretatio  septuaginta  viroram”  or  “seniorum”). 
It  is  a  monument  of  the  Greek  spoken  by  the  large 
and  important  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria; 
not  of  classic  Greek,  nor  even  of  the  Hellenistic  style 
affected  by  Alexandrian  writers.  If  the  account 
given  by  Aristeas  be  true,  some  traces  of  Palestinian 
influence  should  be  found;  but  a  study  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  papyri,  which  are  abundant  for  this  particular 
period,  is  said  by  both  Mahaffy  and  Deissmann  to 
show  a  very  close  similarity  between  the  language 
they  represent  and  that  of  the  Septuagiut,  not  to 
mention  the  Egyptian  words  already  recognized  by 
both  Hody  and  Eichhorn.  These  papyri  have  in  a 
measure  reinstated  Aristeas  (about  200  b.c.)  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars.  Upon  his  “Letter  to  Philoc- 
rates”  the  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Septua- 
gint  rests.  It  is  now  believed  that 

The  Sep-  even  though  he  may  have  been  mis- 

tuagint.  taken  in  some  points,  his  facts  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  worthy  of  credence  (Abrahams, 
in  “Jew.  Quart,  Rev.”  xiv.  321).  According  to 
Aristeas,  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  at  the  time 
of  Philadelphia,  the  second  Ptolemy  (285-247  b.c.), 
which  translation  was  encouraged  by  the  king 
and  welcomed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  Griitz 
(“  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  3d  ed.,  iii.  615)  stands  alone  in 
assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  Philometor  (181-146  b.c.). 
Whatever  share  the  king  may  have  had  in  the  work, 
it  evidently  satisfied  a  pressing  need  felt  b}r  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community,  among  whom  a  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew  was  rapidly  waning  before  the  demands  of 
every-day  life.  ‘ 

It  is  not  known  when  the  other  books  of  the  Bible 
were  rendered  into  Greek.  The  grandson  of  Ben 
Sira  (132  b.c.),  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of 
his  grandfather’s  work,  speaks  of  the  “Law,  Proph¬ 
ets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books  ”  as  being  already  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  day.  A  Greek  Chronicles  is  mentioned 
by  Eupolcmus  (middle  of  second  century  b.c.); 
Aristeas,  the  historian,  quotes  Job ;  a  foot-note  to  the 
Greek  Esther  seems  to  show  that  that  book  was  in 
circulation  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c.  : 
and  the  Septuagiut  Psalter  is  quoted  in  I  Macc.  vii. 


17.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (Swete,  “  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  0.  T.  in  Greek,”  ch.  i.).  The 
large  number  of  Greek-speaking  Jewish  communities 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
northern  Africa  must  have  facilitated  its  spread  in 
all  these  regions.  The  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  found  in  the  New  are  in  the  main  taken 
from  the  Septuagiut;  and  even  where  the  citation 
is  indirect  the  influence  of  this  version  is  clearly 
seen.  This  will  also  explain  in  a  measure  the  un¬ 
doubted  influence  of  the  Septuagiut  upon  the  Syriac 
translation  called  the  “  Peshitta.  ” 

Being  a  composite  work,  the  translation  varies  in 
the  different  books.  In  the  Pentateuch,  naturally, 
it  adheres  most  closely  to  the  original;  in  Job  it 
varies  therefrom  most  widely.  In  some  books  (e.«. , 
Daniel)  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Midrash  is  more 
apparent  than  in  others.  Where  it  is  literal  it  is 
“intolerable  as  a  literary  work”  (Swete,  ib.  p.  22). 
The  translation,  which  shows  at  times  a  peculiar 
ignorance  of  Hebrew  usage,  was  evidently  made 
from  a  codex  which  differed  widely  in  places  from  the 
text  crystallized  by  the  Masorah.  Its  influence  upon 
the  Greek-speaking  Jews  must  have  been  great.  In 
course  of  time  it  came  to  be  the  canonical  Greek 
Bible,  as  Luther's  translation  became  the  German, 
and  the  Authorized  Version  the  English.  It  is  the 
version  used  by  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  writers,  De¬ 
metrius,  Eupolemus,  Artabanus,  Aristeas,  Ezekiel, 
and  Aristobulus,  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
the  translation  of  Ben  Sira,  and  the  Jewish  Sibyl¬ 
lines.  Hornemann,  Siegfried,  and  Kyle  have  shown 
that  Philo  bases  his  citations  from  the  Bible  on  the 
Septuagiut  Version,  though  he  has  no  scruple  about 
modifying  them  or  citing  them  with  much  freedom. 
Josephus  follows  this  translation  closely  (Frciiden- 
thal,  “  Hellenistisehe  Studien,”  ii.  171;  Siegfried,  in 
Stade's  “  Zeitsclirift,”  iii.  32).  It  became  part  of 
the  Bible  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Two  tilings,  however,  rendered  the  Septuagiut 
unwelcome  in  the  long  run  to  the  Jews.  Its  diver¬ 
gence  from  the  accepted  text  (afterward  called  the 
Masoretic)  was  too  evident ;  and  it  therefore  could 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  theological  discussion  or  for 
homiletic  interpretation.  This  distrust  was  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that  it  liad  been  adopted  as  Sacred 
Scripture  by  the  new  faith.  A  revision  in  the  sense 
of  the  canonical  Jewish  text  was  necessary.  This 
revision  was  made  by  a  proselyte,  Aquila,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-138). 

Aquila.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
R.  Akiba  and  to  have  embodied  in  his 
revision  the  principles  of  the  strictest  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text;  certainly  liis  translation  is 
pedantic,  and  its  Greek  is  uncouth.  It  strove  only 
to  reproduce  the  text  word  for  word,  and  for  this 
reason  it  grew  rapidly  in  favor  in  strictly  Jewish 
circles  where  Hebrew  was  yet  understood.  Not  only 
in  the  days  of  Origen  was  it  thus  popular,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
down  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Of  this 
translation  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us, 
together  with  many  citations  made  by  Christian 
|  writers  from  Origen’s  Hexapla.  In  the  middle  of 
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the  sixth  century  a  certain  section  of  the  Jew  s  in 
Byzantium  wished  to  read  the  Sabbath  lections  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  Hebrew' ;  but  the  Rabbis  and 
authorities  desired  that  only  Hebrew  should  be  read. 
The  discussion  came  before  the  emperor,  Justinian, 
wiio  in  the  year  553  issued  a  novella  in  which  it  was 
expressly  stated  that  “  the  Hebrews  are  allowed  to 
read  the  Holy  Writ  in  their  synagogues  in  the  Greek 
language  ” ;  and  the  emperor  advised  them  to  use 


words.  Strange  to  say,  his  version  of  Daniel  entirely 
displaced  that  of  the  Septuagint;  and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  liis  translations  are  occasionally  found  in  ordi¬ 
nary  Septuagint  manuscripts.  For  this  fact  no  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  has  yet  been  given.  Fragments  of  liis 
w'ork  are  also  found  in  the  remains  of  Origen’s 
Hexapla.  A  third  translator,  Symmachus,  whose 
date  is  not  known,  tried  to  smooth  dowm  Aquila’s 
un- Grecian  Greek  by  the  use  of  both  the  Septuagint 


KAienAyMXNTAl  MATlA 

ka  i  ei  neNT{jDAMi)riNe> 
ceeeToiMoiTj'eicHMfciv 
M  H  n  f’OCeAHHTCryNAlKI 

eren  ctoaeth  h  m  ©path 
TflTWreNH06NTOCn] . 

otefON  kxi  en  nonto 

<p>CJU>NXI  KM  XCTj’Xnxi  i 
KAI  N€<^€AH  rNOcjxJDA1'*- 
eno ['oyccEi  n  x<p>co  km 
THCCAXm  rrOCHXGlMe 
I'AKAienTOHOHnAa) 
AKocot:NTHn\reM8o 

ah  KAieiHrAreNMmy 

CHC.TONAAON6ICCYHA 
THCmTOYWK'tHCnA 
J’GM  ROAM  C  KAI  nA|’€CTH 
CANYnOT OO  I’OCCI  NX 
TOACOI’OCTOCI  NXGKXV 
nNI  2CTOOAONAI  XTO 
KATA  Rt£RH  KCNAI  CI1AY 
totoncn  eN  nyf 1  KX1 

AN€RAINfc'N  OKAHNOC 
(DC  KAnNOC  KAMCI  NOY 
KAieiecTH  nxcoxxor 
C<i?OA|’A  eriNONT  oa* 
AKf)CONAITHCCAAnirr*>c 

nj'ORAi  n o y c x i.’i cx y r° 
*T€:|‘A  I  C<j>OA|’X  MtDCHO 
e  A  A  AH  C  GNO  A6  BT  AFl  G  > 

K  I’d  N XT O  A Y"t CDcJxU N H 
KAT6RHAC  KCfc'n  ITOOT0^ 

to c i  nx  e:n  ithn  Kopycp^ 
Toyopoyc  KAieKAAece 
KC  M  cuyc  HNb'niTHNKy 
pyc^HNToyopoycKxix 
NeSHMCOYCHC 

kxi  emeNoecnroeMcut 

CHNAerODN  KATABACA! 
XMX  I'TY  pX  I TCOAACOMH  > 
noTeernctociNnroo 
TO  NON  KATANOHCX  I  KAI 

neccoci  NeiAYT(nNn^H 
eoc  kaioi  t e pe i co i erri 


20NTCC  KCDTCnOCDAn 
XCertTODCX  NMHflOTeA 

nAAAAZHAriAYTUN  KC 
KAlCin(£NM(0YCHCn|'0£ 
TON  ON  OYAYNHC6TAI  ' 
o  AX  O.c  n  Y  OC  ANABH  NX  I 
HfOCTOOrOC  TO  C  eiNA 
cyrxpAi  xM€MA|’TYri  iexl 
HM  I  N  AerCON  x<J>opicxiT* 
opocKxixnxcxi  xy  to 
ei  ncHAE aytokc r  x a i 

KXTXKHOI^cyKXI  XXPCON 

mgtacoy  oiAeiepeici> 
OAAO  CMHRI  A2€COCDCA 
XNXB  H  NX  in  po  CTO  NON 

M  h  n  o  Tex  n  o  a  ec  nxnxy 

TCDNKC  l< AT 6RHA6MCU 
YC  H  C  n  po  CTO  N  AXO  N  KXI 
emeNxyToic 

KAICAAAHCC  N  KCDANTA4 

ToycAO  roycToyToy  ca« 
tcun 

^r<JO€l  Ml  KC2  0  65CC0  YOCTic 
e2HrxroNceei<rHCAi> 
TYnToyeioi  ko.yao  Ya*ix« 
oy  i<eco  nta  i  co i  eeoieiT* 
fomAHHeMoy  oynoi 
hceic  c€AyTCo€i  aojaon 

OYACflA  mTOCOHOI  con- 
OCXeNTtL)OYfAHO)AN- 
KAlOCXeNTHTH  KXTCU 
KXIOCXeNTOI  cYaxcin^ 

y  n  o  k  at  cot  h  c  r  h  c  oyn|-* 
ky  n  h  ce  i  cxyroico Y^* 
M  HAXTpeYCHCXYTO  I  c 

ercorx  peiMiKcoeccoy 

0C2H  ACJDTH  CX1IO  A  I  A°YC 

xMxpTixcnxTercuNeni 

TeKNXeCOCTpiTHCKXlTc 

TX  PT H  C  re' N  CXCTO  !  c  Mei 
coyriHHe  kxi  no  icon 

CACOCei  CX  ei  A I  XAXCT**Ic 

xrxncjoci  nmg  kxitoic+v 

AXCCOYC  I  NTXnpOCTXv 


rMATAMO^ 

o  YXM  M  'P  H  TO  ONOMAKY 
TO Y ©Y COytTIl  MATA  1  CL> 
OYrX|’M  H  KXOXpi  CH  1<C 
oec  coyTON  axm  rxncT 

TATGONOMAAYTOyeni 
M  AT  X 1  CL? 

MHHCOHTITHNHM6  P  AN 
TCUNCAR  K  AT  CD  NAT  1  KZ.G.V 
AYTHN62H  Mepxceprx 
KXI  noi  HCEICnANTATA 
ejTXCO  YTI  I  A6H  M0pA* 
THfc'KAOM  H  CARBATAKO) 

tcoocdcoy  oynoi  Hcei* 
e’N  xyT  h  nx  n  ey  i  on  cy 

KX  I  O  Y  I  OCCO  Y  KXI  H©Y 
rxTHpcoyonxiccoY^ 
HnXIAIC  KHCOYOROYf. 
coy  KxiToynozynoN 
coy  KXI  n AN  KTHNOCC°Y 
KXionpocH  Ayroconxp0' 
KCDPieNCOI  GNFAfeiH 
M(£|’AIC€nOI  H  CG  N  KC» 
TONOy  |*X NON  KXITHN 

r  h  n1<ai  nxN  tata  e  nay  gW* 
to i c  kxi  kxtc£ nxycGN V 

THH  MefATHeBAOMHAIA 

Toyro  eyAorHCGN  Kc 

TH  N  HMEfANTH  N£RA^ 

MHN  KXI  Mi  l  ACCNAYP 

ti  haton  i'ixte:  pxcoy  kai 

THNMHTtYAl  NACyCOl 
reNHTAI  KAiiNAMAKp 
xro  n  locreNHeniTHc 
r M  C  T  IT  cx rx©  H  C  H  C  KCO 
0CCO  YA1  ACJDCINCOI 
oyMoixeyceic 
oyi<  xe'peic 

oycpoMfc'YCCic 
oy^eyAOMArnrHceici 
K  ATATOybAHOIONCOY 
MAjTypiANfeyAH 

oyi<en  i  oy  m  h  ce  i  cth  n  ry 
NX  I  KXTOyn  AH  cion  coy 
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either  the  Septuagint  or  the  version  of  Aquila  (Gratz, 
“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v.  435). 

A  second  revision  of  the  Septuagint  wars  made 
by  one  Theodotion.  perhaps  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
Avlio  may  have  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  lie  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  a 
convert  to  Judaism.  His  revision,  also,  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  recurrence  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  he 
avoids  entirely  the  pedantry  of  Aquila,  and  his  Gi  eek 
gives  a  readable  text;  the  only  evidences  of  ped¬ 
antry  are  liis  transliterations  of  a  number  of  Hebrew' 


and  Theodotion.  He  seems  to  be  the  best  stylist  of 
all.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  a  Samaritan 
convert  to  Judaism;  but  Eusebius  and 
Theodotion  Jerome  make  him  out  an  Ebionite. 
and  Sym-  Of  the  three  other  fragmentary  trans- 
machus.  latious  into  Greek  used  by  Oiigen 
in  compiling  his  Hexapla,  very  little 
is  know  n.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  they  are  the 
w'ork  of  Jew's. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  another  translation  of 
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the*  Bible  into  Greek  was  made,  of  winch  the  por¬ 
tion  covering  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth,  Proverbs,  Can¬ 
ticles.  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel  is  still 
preserved  in  manuscript  (MS.  Gr.,  No.  vii.)  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  It  lias  been  edited  in 
a  final  form  by  Oscar  von  Gebhardt  (“Gra?cus  Vene- 
tus,”  Leipsic,  1875),  with  a  preface  by  Franz  De¬ 
litzsch.  According  to  Von  Gebhardt,  Delitzsch.  and 
Ereudenthal  (“  Hcllenistiselie  Studien,”  p.  129),  the 
author  was  a  Jew,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  pre¬ 
ferred  the  commentary  of  David  Kimhi  to  that  of 
Kashi.  The  author  has  also  used  the  former  Greek 
versions.  The  body  of  the  work  is  done  into  Attic 
Greek;  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  are  rendered 
into  Doric.  Delitzsch  has  tried  to  identify  the 
author  with  a  certain  Eliseus,  a  learned  Jew  at  the 
court  of  Murad  I.  (see  “  Theol.  Lit.  Zeit.”  i.  107; 
Swote,  Lc.  p.  56:  Nestle,  l,r,  p,  84).  On  the  other 
liaml,  P.  Frankl  has  tried  to  show  that  the  translator 
was  a  Christian  and  not  a  Jew  (“  Monatsschrift.” 
xxiv.  872).  According  to  Gratz  ("Geseh.  dcr 
Juden,”  vii.  818),  Shemariah  of  Negroponte  (1328- 
40)  rendered  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  Greek,  in  an 
attempt  to  bridge  over  the  cleft  separating  Karaites 
from  Rabbinites.  But  Shemariah’s  work  was  a 
commentary  and  not  a  translation  (Steinsclmeider, 

“  Hebr.  Bibl.”  xv.  89).  On  translations  of  the  Haf- 
Tarot  into  Greek  see  "  Magazin,”  ii.  5. 

The  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Bible  into  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  was  made  by  a  monk  of  the  island  of 
Crete.  Agapiou  by  name.  In  1543  he  published  a 
rendering  of  the  Psalms  which  followed  closely  the 
Septuagint  translation.  This  preceded 
Modern  the  first  Jewish  translation  by  only  a 
Greek.  few  years.  One  column  of  the  P0I3'- 
glot  Pentateuch  (Constantinople,  1547) 
contained  a  Neo-Greek  version  in  Hebrew  characters. 
The  dialect  used  is  that  of  Epirus;  and  no  single 
word  of  Turkish  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Though  full 
of  Hebraisms,  it  is  said  to  be  of  importance  for  the 
study  of  Greek  linguistics.  The  few  copies  of  this 
edition  which  arc  now  known  to  exist  do  not  agree; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  corrections  were 
made  in  the  text  during  printing.  In  the  "Revue 
des  Etudes  Grecques  ”  (iii.  288  et  seq.)  Beileli  has  re¬ 
printed  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  a 
facsimile  of  the  whole  has  been  published  bjr  D.  C. 
llesseling,  “Les  Cinq  Livres  de  la  Loi  ”  (Leyden, 
1897;  compare  the  discussion  in  "Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  xxxv.  132,  314).  A  translation  of  Jonah 
into  modern  Greek  is  found  in  a  manuscript  volume 
of  prayers  in  the  library  of  the  LTniversity  of  Bo¬ 
logna;  and  it  is  known,  from  R.  Mei'r  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  that  in  his  day  (1470-1565)  it  was  customary 
in  Padua  to  read  the  Haftarah  of  the  Atonement  Day 
in  the  vernacular;  this  was  also  the  case  in  Candia 
(Kapsali,  ed.  Lattes,  p.  22).  L.  Modena  has  shown 
(;‘  Cataloghi  dei  Codici  Orientali,”  p.  335,  Florence, 
1876)  that  this  thirteenth-century  manuscript,  which 
came  originally  from  Canea,  is  similar  to  MS.  No. 
1144  in  the  Bodleian  collection  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  333;  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,” 
xxiii.  135).  In  1576  Moses  ben  Elijah  Phobian,  or 
Popian,  published  at  Constantinople  a  Neo-Greek 
translation  of  Job  for  the  express  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  (Beileli.  in  “Rev. 


Etudes  Juives,”  xxii.  250;  compare  ib.  xxiii.  136, 
xxiv.  160,  and  Giidemann,  “  Quelleir”  pp.  239-289). 

The  Syriac  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
undoubtedly  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew; 
though  at  Antioch,  during  the  third  century  of  the 
present  era  and  at  later  periods,  it  was  revised  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  Septuagint. 

The  The  history  of  its  origin  is  obscure; 

Peshitta.  but  it  was  probably  made  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  during  the  first  century.  As 
with  most  of  the  older  translations,  various  hands 
have  been  at  work  here.  Perles  (“Meletemata 
Peschittoniana, ”  Breslau,  1859),  Pragcr(“Dc  Veteris 
Testamenti  Versione  Peschitto,”  Gottingen,  1875), 
and  Baelicr  (see  Aramaic  Language)  believe  it  is  the 
work  of  Jews:  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved; 
and  the  view  of  Dathe,  Eichliorn,  Hitzig,  Nbldekc, 
and  Renan,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Judam-Chris- 
tians,  seems  more  probable.  Perles,  however,  has 
shown  that  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  in  the 
Peshitta  of  the  influence  of  the  Targum,  especially 
in  Genesis.  This  has  been  confirmed  for  Ezekiel 
by  Cornill  (“Das  Bucli  Ezekiel,”  p.  154),  for  Chron¬ 
icles  by  8.  Frankel  (in  “Jalirb.  fur  Protestantische 
Theologie,”  1879),  and  for  Job  by  Stcnig  (“  De  Syri- 
aca  Libri  Jobi  Interp.”  Helsingfors,  1887),  Mandl 
(“Peschitto  zu  Hiob,”  Leipsic,  1892),  and  Hauman 
(in  Slade’s  “  Zeitschrift,  ”  xix.  29).  The  closest  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  versions  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs ;  but  it  is  now  generally  held  that  in  this 
case  the  Targum  reflects  the  Peshitta  and  not  vice 
versa,  as  May baum  contends  (Merx,  “Archiv,”  vol. 
ii.).  This  view  is  upheld  by  a  consideration  of  the 
general  character  of  the  translation  (Pinkuss,  in 
Stadc’s  “Zeitschrift,”  xiv.  101:  see  also  Duval, 
“Litterature  Sj'riaque,”  1899,  pp.  31  ct 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  how  early  a  time  the 
Jews  commenced  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Arabic. 
After  the  early  victories  of  the  Mohammedans,  Ara¬ 
bic  civilization  and  Arabic  surroundings  brought 
the  Jews  into  very  close  connection 

Arabic  with  the  Arabic  language.  Even 
Versions,  where  Hebrew  was.  still  kept  up,  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  must  at  times  have 
gone  out  of  fashion;  for  there  exist  some  Karaite 
manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century,  givingthe  Hebrew 
text  in  Arabic  characters  and  with  the  letters  used 
as  vowel-signs  (R.  Horning,  “British  Museum  Ka¬ 
raite  MSS.”  London,  1889;  Margoliouth,  “Cat. 
Hebr.  and  Samaritan  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.”  i.,  Nos.  103, 
104).  That  the  Jews  had  little  scruple  in  reading 
the  Bible  in  Arabic  may  be  seen  from  Judah  ibn 
Tibbon’s  advice  to  his  son  to  read  the  Sabbath  lec¬ 
tions  in  that  tongue  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  484). 
There  are  no  facts,  however,  which  prove  that  the 
early  Jews  of  Arabia  possessed  any  Arabic  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  tradition,  going  back 
to  Abu  Huraya,  a  contemporaiy  of  Mohammed,  that 
“The  People  of  the  Book  used  to  read  the  Taurali 
[Torah]  in  Hebrew  and  interpret  it  in  Arabic  to  the 
followers  of  Islam  ”  ;  which  tradition  is  the  basis  of 
the  polemics  of  Abu  Mohammed  ibn  Hazm  (d.  1064). 
Another  tradition  sajrs  that  “  Ka‘ab  the  rabbi  brought 
a  book  [“sifr”]  to  Omar  the  calif  and  said,  ‘Here 
is  the  Torah,  read  it’”  (Goldziher,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.” 
xxxii.  344).  The  evidence  is  insufficient;  and  there 
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is  even  less  warrant  for  Sprenger’s  idea  that 
apocryphal  writings  were  current  in  Arabia  dur¬ 
ing  Mohammed's  days  (see  Kuenen,  “  Yolksreligion,” 
p.  297).  At  a  later  time,  however,  sucli  translations 
must  have  existed,  even  though  little  credence  can 
be  placed  upon  the  assurances  of  the  polemical 
winters  that  they  had  “  read  this  in  the  Torah ”  or 
44  in  theZabur  [Psalms]”  (ib.  p.  851;  compare  Stade’s 
“  Zeitschrift,”  xiii.  315).  The  Fihrist  (ed.  Fltigel,  i. 
22)  of  Al-Nadim  mentions  an  Ahmad  ibn  Abd  Allah 
ibn  Salam  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  at 
the  time  of  Harun  al-Rashid.  Fahr  al-Din  al-Razi 
mentions  a  translation  of  Habbakuk  by  the  son  of 
Rabban  al-Tabari  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xiii.  645).  Many 
of  the  Arabic  historians,  as  Al-Tabari,  Masiidi, 
Hamza,  and  Biruni,  cite  passages  and  recount  the 
early  history  of  the  Jews  in  a  most  circumstantial 
manner.  Ibn  Kutaibah,  the  historian  (d.  889),  says 
that  he  read  the  Bible;  and  he  even  made  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Biblical  passages  in  a  work  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Ibn  Jauzi  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  (see  Haupt  and  Delitzscli,  “Beit rage  zur 
Assy  riologie, ”  iii.  46;  Slade's’4  Zeitschrift,"  xv.  188). 

The  first  important  Arabic  translation  is  that  of 
Saadia  Gaon  (892-  942).  The  influence  of  this  trans¬ 
lation  was  in  its  way  as  great  as  that  of  the  gaon’s 
philosophical  work.  It  has  remained  to  this  day 
the  version  for  the  Jews  in  Arabic-speaking  coun¬ 
tries:  it  is  dignified  by  the  name  “Targum”;  and  in 
many  of  the  South  Arabian  Bible  manuscripts  it 
follows  the  Aramaic  verse  by  verse,  as  the  Aramaic 
follows  the  Hebrew.  Saadia  in  the  main  takes  the 
Targum  as  his  guide,  especially  in  doing  away  with 
all  anthropomorphisms.  His  chief 

Saadia  thought,  however,  is  to  produce  a 
Gaon.  readable  and  intelligible  translation. 

In  this  sense  his  translation  may  be 
called  free;  he  was  evidently  working  for  a  general 
reading  public,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  and 
not  for  scholars.  Ibn  Ezra  blames  him  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  ease  with  which  he  passes  over  difficulties. 
But,  in  calling  this  translation  a  “tafsir”  (explana¬ 
tion),  he  meant  to  indicate  that  he  aimed  to  present 
the  simple  sense  (“  basit  ”  =  “  pesliat  ”)  of  the  Biblical 
text;  and  Abual-Walid  looks  upon  him  as  the  chief 
representative  of  this  method.  His  fervent  belief  in 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Biblical  text  kept  him 
free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  his  ra¬ 
tionalistic  philosophy  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
allegorical  method  of  the  Talmud  (Editio  Deren- 
bourg,  v.  x. ;  Bacher  in  Winter  and  Wunschc,  “  Jli- 
disehe  Litteratur,  ”  iii.  244).  When  no  word  in  Arabic 
will  exactly  express  his  meaning,  he  uses  the  Hebrew 
word  or  adopts  the  Hebrew  construction.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  attempts  to  reproduce  Hebrew  words  by 
Arabic  words  with  a  similar  sound  (Munk,  in  Gallon’s 
“ Bible,” ix.  127).  Saadia,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  states  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  it  twice:  once  with  a  diffuse  commentary  ;  the 
second  time  without  the  commentary.  Of  the  first 
translation  only  a  few  fragments  and  citations  by 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Bahya  ben  Asher,  Abraham 
Maimonides,  etc.,  have  been  preserved  (f)erenbourg’s 
ed.  of  the  Pentateuch,  Hebrew  part,  p.  vii. :  “  Mo- 
natssclirift,”  xli.  205;  “Jew.  Quart,  Rev.”  xii.  536). 
Of  this  work,  at  one  time  complete,  only  the  Penta¬ 


teuch,  Isaiah,  Minor  Prophets,  portions  of  Judges, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Daniel  are  now  extant. 

Saadia ’s  translation  was  first  printed  in  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Pentateuch,  Constantinople,  1546.  It  was  re¬ 
produced  in  Arabic  characters  in  the  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  Polyglots  (1645-57).  From  time  to  time  more 
or  less  critical  editions  of  various  portions  have  been 
published;  a  complete  list  of  these  editions  as  well 
as  of  the  extant  manuscripts  is  given  by  Stein- 
sclm eider  in  the  “Kaufinann  Gedenkbuch,”  pp. 
153  et  seq.  (see  also  “  Monatsschrift,”  xli.  124,  and 
Engelkemper,  “  De  Saadia?  Gaonis  Vita,  Bibliorum 
Versione,  etc.,”  Munster,  1897).  A  definite  edition 
of  the  translation  and  commentaries  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Joseph  Derenbourg,  “  (Euvres  Com¬ 
pletes  de  R.  Saadia,”  Paris,  1893  et  sec/.,  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  Hart  wig  Derenbourg  and  Mayer  Lam¬ 
bert;  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  and  Job  have 
appeared  (1902). 

A  number  of  other  translations  into  Arabic  must 
have  existed.  Abu  al- Walid  mentions  some  of  them, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  determined  to-day  to  which 
translations  he  refers  (Bacher,  “  Leben  unci  Werke 
des  Abulwalid,”  p.  99).  Some  of  them,  though  bear¬ 
ing  no  direct  relation  to  that  of  Saadia,  show  evident 
traces  of  his  influence.  This  is  true  at  least  of  a 
translation  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  found  in  Codex  Huntington  (No.  206 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford).  From  this  manu¬ 
script  Hosea  was  published  by  R.  Schroter  in  Merx, 
44  Archiv,  ”  i.  28  et  sec/.  M.  Peritz  has 

Other  edited  “Zwei  Alte  Uebersetzungen 

Arabic  des  Buclies  Ruth,”  Berlin,  1900  (“Mo- 
Versions.  uatsschrif  t,  ”  1899,  pp.  49  etsec/.).  The 
second  of  these,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  though  it  shows  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Saadia’s  translation,  is  not  by  him 
(see  also  Poznanski,  in  “Zeit.  fur  Hebr.  Bibl.”  iv. 
167).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  found  in  the 
twelfth-century  manuscript,  St.  Petersburg.  Nos. 
137  and  138  (Ilarkavy-Strack,  “Catalog.”  p.  164). 
Another  translation  of  the  Five  Scrolls  is  found  in 
British  Museum  MSS. ,  Nos.  146,147  (Poznanski,  in 
“Rev.  Etudes  Junes,”  xli.  302).  A  rimed  version 
of  the  Psalms  was  made  by  one  Hafz  al-Kuti  (tenth 
century),  which  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  in  Milan  (Hammer-Purgstall  in 
“Bibl.  I  tab  di  Letteratura.  ”  civ,  36),  copied  in  1625 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Escurial,  which  has  since 
been  lost.  It  is  cited  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra  in  his 
“  Poetics”;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  translation  was 
made  by  one  who  was  not  even,  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  a  baptized  Jew  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  x.  26).  Neu- 
bauer  has  pointed  out  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives.”  xxx. 
65)  that  it  contains  Christian  quotations;  and  the 
term  “the  Goth”  (ib.  p.  318)  would  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  author  was  a  Christian.  A  version  of 
Ecclesiastes  by  Judali  ibn  Gliayyat  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Lowy,  Leyden,  18S4  (see  Rahmer’s 
“Jiidisclies  Litteratur-Blatt,”  May  29,  1884.  p.  88). 
In  the  thirteenth  century  a  translation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  made  by  an  African  Jew.  who  also 
based  his  work  on  that  of  Saadia.  It  is  known  as 
the  “  Arabs  Erpenii”  (“Pent.  Mosis  Arabiee,”  Lug.- 
Bat.  MS.,  No.  1622).  (On  a  supposed  translation  of 
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the  Psalms  by  Saadia  ben  Levi  Azankot  see  Stein- 
Schneider,  “  Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2227.)  In  modern  times 
several  Arabic  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
published  in  India ;  c.g .,  by  Ezekiel  Shem-Tob  David, 
Bombay,  18S9,  and  the  Apocrypha  by  Joseph  David, 
Bombay,  1895. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Karaites  should  refuse  to 

make  vise  of  the  version  in  Arabic  made  by  their 
arch-enemy,  Saadia.  Only  two  or  three  of  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  replace  it  have  come  down;  and  even 
these  have  been  preserved  in  a  most  fragmentary 
form  only.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 

Karaite  attempts  was  that  made  by  Joshua 
Versions,  b.  Ari,  or,  to  give  him  the  name  by 
which  lie  is  better  known,  Abu  al- 
Faraj  Furkan  ibn  Asad,  a  learned  Jerusalem  Karaite 
of  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  A  portion  of 
his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be 
found  in  MS.  Or.  2491  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
shows  occasionally  a  decided  rationalistic  tendency, 
explanatory  glosses  being  introduced  here  and  there 
into  the  text  (G.  Margoliouth,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi.,190).  Whether  Japheth  lia-Levi  (Ibn  Ali  al- 
Basri)  really  translated  any  parts  of  the  Bible  (Mar¬ 
goliouth,  “  Descriptive  List,”  pp.  25  et  seq. ),  is  unde¬ 
termined  ;  but  it  is  known  that  he  had  the  ambitious 
desire  to  write  an  extensive  commentary  upon  the 
whole  Bible  (Steinsclmcider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p. 
941).  According  to  Margoliouth  (“  Cat.  Hebr.  and 
Samaritan  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.”  p.  71),  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
101  (Or.  2481)  contains  an  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  based  upon  that  of  Japheth. 

The  translation  of  Saadia,  as  is  said  above,  had 
become  a  standard  work  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  But  to  the  Samaritans  it  was  as  distasteful 
(Harkavy,  “Hadasliim,”  Ho.  7,  p.  22)  as  it  no  doubt 
had  been  to  the  Karaites,  because  of  the  rabbinical 
interpretations  which  it  represented. 
Samaritan  At  some  time,  perhaps  during  the 
Revision  thirteenth  century,  it  was  revised  by 
of  Saadia.  a  Samaritan  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  his 
coreligionists.  This  revision  is  usually  held  to  have 
been  made  by  Abu  Sa‘id  ibn  abu  al-Husain  ibn  abu 
Said,  and  has  claimed  the  attention  of  European 
scholars  such  as  De  Sacy  (“Memoires  de  1’ Acade¬ 
mic,”  1808,  xlix.  1  et  seq.),  Gesenius  (“De  Penta- 
teuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole  et  Auctoritate,” 
p.  120,  Halle,  1815),  and  Juynboll  (“  Commentatio 
de  Versione  Arabico-Samaritana,  ”  Amsterdam,  1846). 
Of  it  Genesis,  Ezodus,  and  Leviticus  have  been 
edited  by  A.  Kuenen  (Leyden,  1851-54;  see  Kolm, 
“Zur  Sprache  del*  Samaritaner,”  p.  134;  Hestle,  lx. 
p.  153).  Abu  Said  was  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  the  year  1070;  but  Wresclmer  (“Samarita- 
niselie  Tradition,”  1888,  p.  xix.)  has  shown  that  he 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to 
Joseph  Bloch,  “Die  Samaritanisch-Arabisclic  Pen¬ 
tateuch  Uebersetzung,”  p.  16,  Berlin,  1901,  the  real 
translator  is  perhaps  the  Tyrian,  Abu  al-Hasan,  and 
Abu  Said  is  only  a  scholiast.  If  this  he  true,  it 
was  not  the  first  translation ;  for  one  was  made  in  the 
twelfth  century  Sadaka  ibu  Munajja  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  a  physician  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Malik  al- 
Ashraf  (Haji  Khalifah,  ii.  402;  Heubauer,  “Chro- 
nique  Samaritaine,”  p.  112). 


It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first,  translations 
of  the  Bible  were  made  into  Persian.  Prom  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  “  Dinkard”  and  the  “  Shikand  Gumanik 
Viyar  ”  (theological  works  of  the  Sassanian  period), 
James  Darmesteter  lias  supposed  that  oue  existed  in 
Pallia vi  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xviii.  5);  but  the 
supposition  is  unsupported  by  any  real 
Persian  evidence.  Blau  also  (“  Einlcitung.  ”  p. 

Versions.  95)  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  Bab.  Meg.  18a  speaks  of  a  scroll 
of  Esther  in  the  Elamite  and  Median  languages. 
According  to  Maimonides,  the  Pentateuch  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Persian  many  hundred  years  previous  to 
Mohammed  (Zunz,  “  G.  V.  ”  2d  ed. ,  p.  9).  This  state¬ 
ment  also  can  not  be  further  substantiated.  The 
earliest  version  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is 
that  made  by  Jacob  ben  Joseph  Tawus,  and  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters  in  the  Polyglot  Pentateuch, - 
Constantinople,  1546.  This  was  transcribed  into 
Persian  characters  and  '  translated  into  Latin  by 
Thomas  Hyde,  in  which  form  it  was  published  in 
the  London  Polyglot.  Ivoliut  (“Beleuchumg  dcr 
Persischen  Pentateuch-Uebersetzung,”  1871)  places 
Tawus  ill  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(compare  also  Zunz,  “  G.  S.”  iii.  136).  According  to 
Steiusclineider  (“Jewish  Literature,”  p.  321),  Tawus 
made  use  of  an  earlier  translation  made  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  (see  Munk,  in  Calien’s  “Bible,”  vol. 
ix.),  which  followed  the  Targum  and  the  commen¬ 
tary  of  David  Kimhi.  A  number  of  translations 
into  Persian  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
partial  list : 

Pentateuch:  Vatican  MS.  61  (Guidi,  In  “Rendicomi  .  .  .  dei 
Lincei,”  1885,  p.  347). 

Coclex  Adler  B.  63,  written  in  1776  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
x.  596). 

Codex  St.  Petersburg  141  (not  by  Tawus ;  Harkavy-Strack, 
“Cat.”  p.  166). 

Psalms :  Vatican  MS.  37 :  Bodleian  MS.  1830. 

Vatican  MS.  42;  Bodleian  MS.  1827  (Jewish?  Horn,  in 
“  Z.  D.  M.  G.”  li.  7). 

Codex  Adler  B.  27  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  592). 

Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  159,  160  (transl.  about  1470  by  Baba  b. 
Muriel  of  Ispahan;  Margoliouth.'  “  Cat.  of  Hebr.  and 
Samaritan  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.”  p.  120). 

Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Or.  4729  (dated  1822;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
vii.  119). 

Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes :  Paris  MS.  116  (“Cat.  des 
MSS.  Heb.  de  la  Bibl.  Nat.”). 

Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes:  Codex  Adler  B.  46  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  x.  595). 

Paris  MS.  117  (“Cat,  des  MSS.  Heb.  de  la  Bibl.  Nat,”). 
Proverbs :  On  a  translation  now  lost,  see  La  garde,  “  Symmicta,” 
ii.  14. 

Job  and  Lamentations:  Codex  de  Rossi  1093  (Zunz,  “  G.  S.”  iii. 
165). 

Paris  MS.  118  (“Cat.  des  MSS.  Hebreux  de  la  Bibl.  Nat.”). 
Job :  Codex  St.  Petersburg  142  (Harkavy-Strack,  p.  167). 

Paris  MSS.  120,  121  (“Catalogue,”  etc.). 

Song  of  Songs  :  Codex  Adler  B.  12  (“Jew,  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  5S9). 
Daniel:  Paris  MSS.  128,  129  (“Catalogue,”  etc.). 

Esther:  Codex  Adler  T.  16  and  27  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  598, 
599). 

Paris  MS.  127  (“Catalogue,”  etc.). 

Tobit,  Judith,  Bel  and  Dragon,  Antioclius:  Codex  Bodleian  130. 
Minor  Prophets:  Codex  St.  Petersburg  139  and  Codex  B.  18 
(Harkavy-Strack,  pp.  165,  262). 

Haftarot:  Codex  St.  Petersburg  140  (Harkavy-Strack,  p.  160). 

There  are  also  some  quite  modern  translations 
into  Persian,  as  ’'D'tS  DVnn  DV  D^nn  'D,  Vienna, 
1883  (transl.  by  Benjamin  Cohen  of  Bokhara;  see 
“ Lit. -Blatt  fill*  Or.  Phil.”  i.  186);  DIJHn  DV 
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JYHliY  ‘'bflKS,  Jerusalem,  1885;  Job,  ib.-,  the  latter 
two  also  translated  by  Benjamin  Cohen. 

For  the  use  of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea  and 
Turkey,  a  translation  has  been  made  into  the  Tslia- 
gatai -Tatar  dialect.  The  Pentateuch  was  printed 
(text  and  Tshagatai  in  Hebrew  characters)  by  Trab 
Ozlu  ifc  Sons,  Constantinople,  1830,  with  the  title 

'•m  bsynw'  mten  ny  rraain  idd  ;  on 

the  margin  are  the  niiDH  p.3E> :  and 
Tatar  acrostic  poems  are  added  I33'  Abraham 
Versions,  ben  Samuel,  Simhah  ben  Joseph 

(Chages?),  Isaac  Cohen,  and  Isaac  ben 
Samuel  Cohen  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole  Bible  was 
printed  in  Tshagatai  by  Mordecai  Trishkin  (4  vols., 
Goslov,  1841-42;  see  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”xii.  686). 
Extracts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  32  231  of  Mu  sa¬ 
il  a,  printed  at  Ortakoi  (Constantinople),  1825,  and 
published  by  the  same  firm  that  edited  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  of  1836  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  549).  Man¬ 
uscripts  of  such  translations  exist  also  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  (Nos.  143-146; 
Harkavy-Strack,  “Cat.”  pp,  167-170). 

Talmud  tradition  expressly  speaks  of  a  Coptic 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Meg.  18a;  Shabbat  115a). 
Comill,  in  his  examination  of  the  Coptic  text  of 
Ezekiel,  finds  the  one  published  by 
Coptic  Tattam  to  be  of  composite  character 
and  Hun-  and  not  simply  a  translation  of  the 
garian.  Septuagint.  Blau  believes  that  it  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text 
(“Einleitung,”  p.  91;  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  728). 

No  Jewish  translation  into  Hungarian  was  made 
until  quite  recently,  the  Jews  of  Hungary  making 
use  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  versions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  M.  Bloch  (Ballaghi) 
attempted  such  a  rendering;  but  he  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  His  plan  has  recently  (1902)  been  carried  out; 
and  the  Pentateuch  (by  M.  Bernstein  and  M.  Blau), 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (by  Julius 
Fischer,  Banoczi,  Bacher,  and  Krauss)  have  ap¬ 
peared  (see  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xliii.  158). 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  German  dia¬ 
lect  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  middle  Europe  was  com¬ 
menced  at  an  early  date.  A  manuscript  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  De  Rossi,  dated  Mantua,  1421,  contains  a 
Jiukuo-German  translation  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Jouali, 
and  four  of  the  Megillot.  De  Rossi 
Judaeo-  supposed  them  to  be  written  in  Polish 
German,  because  tliey^  were  brought  to  Italy  by 
Polish  Jews  (Neubauer,  in  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  iv.  703).  Such  translations  were  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  “Teutsch-Hummash.”  A  printer 
had  innocently  placed  the  words  nj'Wl  (Cant, 
iii.  11)  on  the  title-page  of  such  a  translation  made 
by  Jacob  ben  Isaac  of  Jauow  (Lublin,  17th  century  ?). 
from  which  they  became  familiarly  called  “Ze’e- 
nah  U-re’ennah”;  and  down  to  the  time  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  translation  they  were  popular  reading-books, 
especially  for  women  on  Saturdays.  They  were  em¬ 
bellished  with  all  manner  of  explanations,  legends, 
and  moral  sayings,  which  were  inserted  into  the  text 
(Steinsclmeider,  “  Volkslitteratur  der  Juden,”  p.  17). 
The  first  rendering  of  this  kind  was  made  by  a 
convert,  Michael  Adam,  the  translator  of  Yosippon 
into  Judreo-German,  It  was  published  by  Paulus 


Fagius,  Constance,  1543-44  (Steinsclmeider,  “Cat. 
Bodl.”  Nos.  1187,  4383;  Perles,  in  “Monatsschrift,” 
xxv.  361 ;  id.  “Aramaische  Studien,”  p.  167;  “Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  v.  143,  315),  and  was  reprinted  at 
Basel  in  1588  and  1607.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Luther’s  translation,  as  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.” 
iv.  198)  supposes.  This  Pentateuch  was  reprinted 
at  Cremona,  1560  (ed.  Judah  ben  Moses  Naphtali) ; 
Basel,  1583;  ib.  1603:  Prague,  1608,  1610;  Frauk- 

fort-on-tlie-XIain,  16S7.  A.  rimed  version  of  it* 
appeared  at  Ftirtli,  1692,  and  Wilmersdorf,  1718; 
and  a  second  rimed  version  of  Genesis  was  made  by 
a  certain  Aaron  of  Prague  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1543-44  Paulus  iEmilius  published  a 
similar  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Augsburg, 
1544).  It  is  uncertain  whether  HSmiiius  simply 
copied  the  edition  of  Adam  or  not  (Steinsclmeider, 
in  “Zeit.  fur  Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  i. 
286).  fiSmilius  also  edited  at  Ingolstadt  (1562)  the 
Juda?o-German  rimed  translation  of  Samuel  in  Ger¬ 
man  characters.  This  was  a  mere  copy  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  in  Hebrew  characters  by  Hayyim  ben  David 
Schwartz,  Augsburg,  1544  {ib.  i.  285).  It  was  called 
the  "pn  (“Samuel  Book”).  This  was  re¬ 

printed  at  Mantua  about  1562;  Cracow,  1593; 
Prague,  1609 ;  Basel,  1612.  Schwartz  also  published 
a  rimed  translation  of  Kings,  px  2DD 

"jMlSfcy  Augsburg,  1543;  Prague,  1607.  A 

translation  of  J  udges  (rimed)  appeared  at  Mantua 
in  1561 ;  one  of  Joshua,  “  derneut  in  teutsclier  Spracli, 
wolgereimt  .  .  .  liubsch  mit  Midrascliitn, 77  at  Cra¬ 
cow  in  1588  or  1594 ;  one  of  Canticles,  by  Isaac  Sulkes, 
at  Cracow  in  1579 ;  another  by  Moses  Siirtels,  Prague, 
1604;  one  of  Jeremiah,  ib.  1602;  one  of  Ezekiel 
(rimed),  ib.  1602;  and  one  of  Jonah,  “niP  22D  mit 
viel  D'^nn  und  alle  Midrasehim  ”  (rimed),  Prague, 
before  1686. 

The  first  Judaeo-German  translation  of  the  Psalms 
was  that  of  Elijah  Levita  (Venice,  1545 ;  Zurich,  1558, 
etc.) ;  it  was  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  psalms  said 
on  each  da}'  of  the  week.  A  rimed  D'SlD  by 
Moses  Stendal  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1586.  Prov¬ 
erbs  was  translated  by  Mordecai  ben  (Isaac)  Jacob 
Tbplitz,  Cracow,  1582  (a  version  also  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1735);  and  Job  by  the  same  ('?),  Prague, 
1597.  A  translation  of  Kings  appeared  at  Cracow 
in  15S3  (Neubauer,  in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  v. 
144);  one  of  Esther,  ib.  1596;  and  one  of  Daniel, 
“*p2  ^*05  in  teutsclier  Spracli  liubsch  und  bescheid- 
lich,  gar  kurzweilig  darin  zu  leien  Weiber  und  Meid- 
lich,”  Cracow,  15S8.  These  editions  of  Cracow  came 
from  the  press  of  Isaac  ben  Aaron  Prossnitz,  whose 
intention  it  was  to  publish  the  whole  Bible  in 
Judaeo-German  in  order  that  “women  and  children 
might  be  able  to  read  without  the  help  of  a  teacher  ” 
(Perles,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  xxv.  353). 

The  first  complete  Bible  in  Judaeo-German  was 
that  of  Isaac  Blitz,  Amsterdam.  1676-78.  It  was 
for  the  use  of  the  Polish  Jews  who  had  fled  thither 
a  few  years  previously  because  of  the 

Isaac  Climielnicki  persecutions.  It  must 

Blitz’s  have  been  the  intention  of  the  transla- 

Bible.  tor  to  push  its  sale  in  Poland  also :  for 
letters  patent  were  granted  for  it  by 
John  Sobieski  III.  This  translation  exercised  very 
little  influence,  as  the  Judteo-German  in  which  it 
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was  written  contained  many  Dutch  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  (Wiener,  “Yiddish  Literature.”  p.  19).  A 
second  translation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Blitz, 
was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1GT9  by  Joseph 
Witzenhausen,  formerly  a  compositor  in  the  employ 
of  Uri  Phoebus,  the  printer  of  the  former  edition. 
Witzenhausen  was  able  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
the  Council  of  the  Four  Lands,  and  his  attempt  to 
make  the  Atliias  edition  supersede  that  of  Phoebus 
'occasioned  much  bad  blood  (sec  Joseph  Atiiias). 
A  second  edition  of  this  last  translation  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1687,  and  a  third,  in  German 
characters,  at  Wandsbeck  in  1711.  A  third  transla¬ 
tion,  by  Sussman  Rodelheim  and  Menahem  Man  Levi, 
under  the  title  nnJD  appeared  at  Amsterdam 

in  1725-29.  At  the  same  place  in  1785  there  was 
published  an  edition  of  Proverbs  (“Cat.  Rosenthal. 
Bibl.”  i.  207).  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  another  complete  German  translation  was 
published,  namely,  at  Prague,  1833-87 ;  but  this  was 
of  a  composite  character,  as  its  editor.  W.  Meyer, 
made  use  of  various  translations  (in  general,  com¬ 
pare  Grunbaum,  “  Jiidisch-Deutsche  Chrestoma- 
t hie, ”  Leipsic,  1882). 

The  growing  acquaintance  of  the  Jews  with  Ger¬ 
man  literature  soou  produced  a  marked  discontent 
with  these  Judteo-German  translations.  This  dis¬ 
content  was  voiced  by  the  rabbis  of  Berlin,  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  Courland  (Zunz,  “G.  Y.”  2d  ed.,  p.  467). 
To  meet  this  want  Mendelssohn  stepped  into  the 
breach;  and  his  translation  of  the 

German  Pentateuch  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 

Transla-  passing  notice.  It  had  a  special  im- 
tion—  portance  in  that  it  not  only  aroused  an 

Mendels-  esthetic  interest  in  literature  on  the 
sohn.  part  of  those  who  read  it.  but  also 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  general  use 
of  High  German  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  among 
whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new  lit¬ 
erary  era  (Kayserling,  “ Moses  Mendelssohn,”  p.  286 ; 
“ Literaturblatt  des  Orients,”  1840,  p.  320:  Auer¬ 
bach,  in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Gescli.  del*  Judeu  in 
Deutschland,”  i.  25;  Wogue.  “Hist,  de  la  Bible  et 
de  FExegese,”  p.  329).  Mendelssohn  undertook  the 
work  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children ;  but 
upon  the  advice  of  Solomon  Dubno,  consented  to 
its  publication  on  condition  that  Dubno  should 
write  a  commentary  explaining  the  reason  why 
Mendelssohn  chose  his  various  renderings.  A  spec¬ 
imen,  “  ‘Alii in  Litrufah,”  was  edited  by  Dubno 
(Amsterdam,  1778),  and  aroused  the  liveliest  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  Christians  as  well  as  of  Jews.  It 
was  natural  that  it  should  also  evoke  strenuous  op¬ 
position,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  Jews  who 
feai’ed  that  the  reading  of  High  German  would  cause 
the  Jewish  youth  to  neglect  their  Hebrew  studies. 
Foremost  iu  this  opposition  were  the  rabbis  Eze¬ 
kiel  Landau  (d.  1793)  of  Prague.  Raphael  ha-Kohen 
(1722-1803),  of  Hamburg,  Altona,  and  Wandsbeck, 
Ifirscli  Janow  (1750-85)  of  Fiirth,  and  Phineas  Levi 
Horwitz  (1740-1803)  of  Frank fort-on-tlie-Main. 

In  June,  1799,  the  proposed  translation  was  put 
under  the  ban  at  Fiirth.  It  was  also  forbidden  in 
some  cities  of  Poland,  and  is  said  even  to  have  been 
publicly  burned.  An  additional  ban  was  laid  upon 
it  by  Raphael  ha-Kohen  (July  17,  1781:  see  Gnitz, 


“Gescli.  der  Juden,”  xi.  585,  note  1).  Work  on 
it  was,  however,  continued  with  the  assistance  of 
Solomon  Dubno,  Hertz  Homberg,  and  Aaron  Jaro- 
slav.  Dubno  became  frightened  at  the  continued 
opposition,  and  retired,  forcing  Mendelssohn  himself 
to  do  an  additional  share  of  the  work.  Though  the 
translation  was  in  High  German,  it  was  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters  under  the  title  JTQTl}  'D. 

with  a  Hebrew  commentary  or  “biur,”  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Raslii,  etc.,  and  an  introduction  by 
Naphtali  Hertz  Wessely.  It  appeared  in  parts — 
Genesis,  Berlin,  1780;  Exodus,  ib.  1781;  Leviticus, 
ib.  1782;  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  ib.  1783— and 
has  often  been  republished  both  in  German  and  in 
Hebrew  characters, 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Mendelssohn ‘s  time  to 
issue  an  edition  in  German  characters;  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  Jews  at  that  time  looked  upon  the  work  as  so 
exceptionally  strange  that  its  publication  had  to  he 
suspended  (Bernfeld,  “Juden  im  19  Jahrluindert,” 
p.  9).  Mendelssohn  also  published  (Berlin,  1783)  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  (which,  however,  follows 
closely  that  of  Luther  ;  “Literaturblatt  des  Orients,” 
1840,  p.  820)  and  one  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (ib. 
1788).  These  translations  attempted  a  conscientious 
reproduction  of  the  text,  and  sought  to  make  the 
pathos  of  the  original  felt  in  the  German ;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  large  school  of  translators  (set* 
Biuhists).  C.  E.  J.  Bunsen  (“  Vollstandiges  Bibel- 
werk,”  I.  xvii.)  calls  these  and  similar  translations 
“ Synagogenbibeln. ”  He  says  “they  do  not  speak 
in  the  historical  German  language,  but  in  the  lle- 
brieo-rabbinical  Juda?a-German  ” ;  a  verdict  which  is 
wholly  one-sided,  if  one  excepts  the  proper  names, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  He¬ 
brew  originals  (“  Monatsschrif t,  ”  ix.  156). 

Only  a  few  of  Mendelssohn’s  followers  can  be 
mentioned  here.  His  translation  of  the  Song  of  Sol¬ 
omon  was  published  after  his  death  by  Joel  Lowe 
and  Aaron  Wolfson.  The  first  of  these  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  Jonah  (Berlin,  1788);  while 
the  second  translated  Lamentations,  Esther,  and 
Ruth  (Berlin,  1788),  Job  (ib.  1788;  Prague,  1791; 
Vienna,  1806),  and  Kings  (Breslau,  1809).  Isaac 
Euchel  translated  Proverbs  (Berlin,  1790:  Dessau, 
1804),  introducing,  however,  philosophical  expres¬ 
sions  into  the  text,  thereby  often  clouding  the  mean¬ 
ing.  David  Friedlander,  who  translated  Ecclesiastes 
(in  German  characters,  Berlin,  1788),  wrote  in  a  hel- 
letristic  style.  MeiT  Obcrnik  translated  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  and,  together  with  Samuel 
Detmold,  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  (n^nn  nnJDb 
Vienna,  1792).  M.  Philippson,  Joseph  Wolf,  Gott¬ 
hold  Salomon,  Israel  Neumann,  and  J.  Lowe  were  the 
translators  of  the  Minor  Prophets  published  in  Des¬ 
sau,  1805,  under  the  title  miilft  nmtD  (stereotyped 
as  early  as  1837).  Wolf  also  published  a  translation 
of  Daniel  (Dessau,  1808);  David  Ottensosser  one  of 
Job  (Offenbach,  1807),  Isaiah  (Fiirth,  1807).  and 
Lamentations  (ib.  1811),  and  together  with  S.  J. 
Kolm,  of  Jeremiah  (ib.  1810).  A  translation  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles  by  Ottensosser,  Kohn,  and  Schwa- 
baclier  appeared  at  Fiirth,  1807-23.  Isaiah  was 
also  translated  by  Isaiah  Hochstettcr  (Winter  and 
Wunsche,  “Die  Judische  Litteratur,”  iii.  744),  Jere- 
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miah  by  Heinemann  (Berlin,  1842),  Job  by  Beer 
Blumenfeld  (Vienna,  1826),  and  Psalms  by  Shalom 
Kolin  (Hamburg,  1827).  The  period  of  the  Men- 
delssohnian  biurists  may  be  fittingly  said  to  end  with 
the  Bible  published  by  Moses  Landau  (20  parts, 
Prague,  1883-37,  mentioned  above.  Of  this  work 
the  translations  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Five 
Scrolls  were  those  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  translations 
of  the  other  books  were  contributed  by  Moses  Lan¬ 
dau,  J.  Wcisse,  S.  Sachs,  A.  Beniscli,  and  W.  Mayer; 
and  the  Minor  Prophets  were  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  Dessau,  1805  (Steinsclmeider,  “Cat.  Bodl.” 
No.  972).  It  may  also  be  added  here  that  an  edition 
of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  Five  Scrolls,  with  transla¬ 
tions  by  Obernik,  Euchel,  Wolfson,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Friedltinder,  had  already  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1817-18;  and  in  Hebrew  characters  at  Basel  in 
1822-27. 

The  translation  of  Mendelssohn  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  canonical:  but  the  German  Jews  had  tasted  of 
modern  learning ;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  various  individ¬ 
ual  attempts  were  made  to  provide  better  transla¬ 
tions  for  the  general  public,  wdiich  should  reflect  the 
progress  then  already  made  in  Biblical 
Other  science.  The  first  in  the  field  was 

German  Joseph  Johlson  (Asher  ben  Joseph  of 
Versions.  Fulda),  whose  attempt,  though  worthy 
of  notice  here,  was  not  successful,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  text  was  accompanied 
by  learned  philological  notes  (Minor  Prophets, 
Carlsruhe,  1827 ;  Pentateuch,  ib.  1831 ;  the  historical 
books,  ib.  1836).  Bunsen  (l.c.  p.  xvii.)  even  declares 
his  work  to  be  “  geistreich  und  scharfsinnig  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Geiger’s  “  Zeitschrif  t,  ”  1836,  p.  442;  1837,  p. 
121).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  A.  A.  Wolff’s 
double  translation  (word  for  word  and  metrical)  of 
Habakkuk;  Phoebus  Philippsolm’s  “Hosea,  Joel, 
Jonah,  Obadiah  und  Nahum  in  Metrisch-Deutsclier 
Uebersetzung,”  Halle,  1827;  A.  Rebenstein’s  (Bern-, 
stein's)  sentimental  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon  (Berlin,  1834;  compare  “  Literaturblatt  des 
Orients,”  1S40,  p.  324);  S.  H.  Auerbach’s  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  (Breslau,  1837),  into  which  he  reads  his  own 
philosophy ;  and  Michael  Sachs’s  Psalms  (Berlin, 
1835).  The  last  was  a  clear  protest  against  previous 
attempts,  which  reflected  too  much  the  individuality 
of  the  translators.  Sachs  tried  to  give  “a  purely 
scientific  and  philological  ”  rendering  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  taking  Ruckert  as  his  guide,  whose  translation 
of  Ps.  Ixviii.  he  inserted  bodily  (see  Zunz,  in  Geiger's 
“  Wiss.  Zeit.  Jttd.  Theol.”  ii.  499,  and  in  “G.  S.”  iii. 
116,  who  characterizes  the  work  as  “somewhat  stiff 
and  awkward”).  It  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  "JYh  Furth, 

1842-47  (Zcdner,  “Cat.  ilebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.”  p, 
119),  and  was  revised  for  Zunz’s  Bible  (“Monats- 
schrift.”  xxxviii.  507).  This  protest  was  carried  to 
excess  by  Gotthold  Salomon,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
work  on  the  Dessau  edition  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(see  above),  translated  the  Pentateuch  (Krotoseliin, 
1848-49 :  see  the  criticism  of  Hess  in  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
J nd. ”  1839.  p.  80,  and  of  L.  Skreinka  in  “Litera¬ 
turblatt  des  Orients,”  1840,  pp.  468  et  seq.).  The 
translations  of  Job  (Glogau,  1836)  and  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (ib.  1840)  by  Heimann  Arnheim,  though  in 
'  III.— 13 


Hebrew  characters  and  intended  chiefly  for  use  as 
part  of  the  ritual,  show  good  judgment  and  philo¬ 
logical  schooling  (“  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  ”  1840, 
p.  641).  Only  a  mere  mention  can  be  made  of  L. 
Herzberg’s  Ecclesiastes  (Brunswick,  1838 ;  see  Zunz, 
in  Jost’s  “Annalen,”  1839,  p.  102)  and  of  L.  H. 
Lowenstein’s  metrical  translation  of  Proverbs  and 
Lamentations  (Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main,  1837-38). 
Gotthold  Salomon’s  “Deutsche  Volks-  und  Schul- 
Bibel 77  (Altona,  1837)  was  the  first  translation  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament  in  German  characters  made  by 
a  Jew.  It  was  stereotyped  and  was  intended  to  be 
sold  so  cheapty  that  every  one  could  afford  to  buy 
it  (see  the  correspondence  in  Jost’s  “Annalen,”  1839, 
Nos.  12  et  seq.). 

More  important  was  the  attempt  made  by  L.  Zunz 
to  provide  a  Bible  for  school  and  home.  As  editor, 
he  translated  only  the  books  of  Chronicles,  the  rest 
of  the  work  being  done  by  H.  Arnheim,  Julius 
Fiirst,  and  M.  Sachs  (Berlin,  1838).  Zunz  succeeded 
in  a  large  measure  in  producing  a 

Zunz’s  translation  which,  while  it  kept  strictly 

Bible.  to  the  Masoretic  text,  was  abreast  of 
the  scholarship  of  his  day  and  free 
from  the  circumlocutions  and  idiotisms  of  previous 
translators,  though  it  still  preserved  the  translitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  names  (Nestle,  “Bibel-Ueberset- 
zungen,”  p.  142).  Mendelssohn  had  translated  nei¬ 
ther  Prophets  nor  Hagiographa ;  and  it  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  Zunz  Bible  passed  through  at  least 
six  editions  up  to  1855  and  twelve  up  to  1889  (see 
Rosin,  in  “  Monatsschrift,  ”  xxxviii.  512).  Only  a  few 
years  later  another  popular  translation  was  produced 
by  Solomon  Herxheimer  (Berlin,  1841-48 ;  3d  ed.  of 
the  Pentateuch,  i860),  to  which  an  explanatory  and 
homiletic  commentary  was  added.  Though  evidently 
meant  to  take  the  place  of  Mendelssohn’s  biur,  Herx¬ 
heimer  expressly  states  that  his  work  was  done  “  for 
Jews  and  Christians”  (Jost’s  “Annalen,”  1839,  pp. 
312  et  seq.;  “Literaturblatt  des  Orients,”  1840,  p. 
513). 

A  still  more  ambitious  attempt  was  that  of  Lud¬ 
wig  Philippson.  He  translated  the  text  anew,  aim¬ 
ing  to  include  the  latest  assured  results  of  criticism 
and  to  produce  what  in  every  sense  might  be  called 
a  family  Bible.  For  this  reason  for  the  first  time 
illustrations  were  added,  together  with  introductions 
and  an  extensive  commentary  intended  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  layman.  This  work  occupied  Philippson  for 
eighteen  years,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1S39- 
56;  2d  ed.,  1858-59;  3d  ed.,  1862.  His  transla¬ 
tion  was  then  published,  together  with  the  Dore 
illustrations,  by  the  Israelitisclie  Bibel-Anstalt,  re¬ 
vised  by  W.  Landau  and  S.  I.  Kiimpf  (Stuttgart, 
1875).  Of  this  translation  separate  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Pentateuch  to¬ 
gether  with  Isaiah,  were  published  (see  M.  Philipp¬ 
son,  in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives, ” xlii.  30).  But  even 
the  slight  concessions  made  in  these  translations  to 
the  modern  exegetical  spirit  gave  offense  in  some 
quarters ;  a  rival  Bible-liouse,  the  Orthodoxe  Israe- 
litisclie  Bibel-Anstalt,  was  established,  which,  on  the 
basis  of  J.  Z.  Mecklenburg’s  “Ha-Ketab  we-lia- 
Kabbalah”  (Leipsic,  1839),  produced  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  strictly  on  the  lines  of  Jewish  traditional 
exegesis  (ib.  1865).  The  Pentateuch  translation  by 
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J.  Kosmann  (Konigsberg,  1S47-52)  had  a  similar  end 
in  view.  Still  further  in  this  direction,  and  in 
evident  protest  against  modem  Christian  radical 
exegesis,  which  lie  entirely  ignores,  went  Samuel 
Raphael  Hirsch.  In  his  translation  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  1807;  Bd  ed.,  1899) 
and  of  the  Psalms  (1882),  as  well  as  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Minor  Prophets  by  his  son,  M.  Hirsch  (ib. 
1900),  a  return  is  seen  to  the  "derash,”  from  which 
the  whole  school  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  followers 
had  tried  to  free  themselves  (see  “Zeit.  fur  Heb. 
Bibb”  v.  78).  Of  L.  J.  Mandelstamm’s  “Die  Bibel 
Neu  Uebersetzt,”  partly  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Kirchstein,  only  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
seem  to  have  appeared  (Berlin,  1802-64).  In  1901  a 
new  translation  by  S.  Bernfeld  was  commenced. 
It  keeps  strictly  to  the  Masorah  and  preserves  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  proper  names. 

During  all  this  time  many  translations  of  individ¬ 
ual  books  appeared,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
partial  list,  cited  under  the  names  of  their  respective 
authors : 

Israel  ben  Abraham,  Job,  iii  Hebrew  characters,  Prague,  1791. 
Shalom  Kolm,  Psalms,  Hamburg,  1827. 

Mendel  Stern,  Proverbs,  in  Hebrew  characters,  Presburg,  1883. 

J.  Wolfson,  “Das  Buch  Hiob.  .  .  .  Neu  Uebersetzt  .  . 
Breslau-Leipsic,  1848. 

E.  J.  Blucher,  “  Ruth,  mit  Deutseher  Uehersetzimg,’*  Lem¬ 
berg,  1843. 

M.  Lowenttial,  “  3VN  .  .  .  Nebst  Uebersetzung  .  .  . Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1840. 

“  Das  Hohe  Lied  .  .  .  Neue  Deutsche  Uebersetzung,”  Vienna, 
1S47. 

Samuel  Aschkenazi,  pwSl  n,s^2  'D  (Song  of  Solomon,  in  He¬ 
brew  characters),  Presburg,  1S47. 

jn  Ncum  (A  new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  He¬ 
brew  characters),  Konigsberg,  1850. 

“  Odiosus,”  “  Das  Buch  Ijob  im  Engeren  Anschluss  an  den 
Mass.  Urtext”  (see  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  vi.  101). 

S.  Horwitz,  “Das  Hohe-Lied,  das  Aelteste  Dramatische 
Gedicht,”  Vienna,  1863  (see  \h.  vi.  62). 

Adolph  Brecher,  “  Die  Psalmen  Nebst  Uebersetzung,”  Vienna, 
1864, 

Israel  Schwarz,  “Tikwat  Enosh”  (Job,  in  German  charac¬ 
ters),  Berlin,  1868. 

Sanger,  Maleachi,  1868. 

Benjamin  Hollander,  Das  Hohelied,  Budapest,  1871. 

Hermann  Tietz,  Das  Hohelied,  1871. 

M.  Levin,  nSnp  'd  (with  Judteo-German  translation),  Odessa, 
1873. 

H.  Gratz,  “Krit.  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,  Nebst  .  .  . 
Uebersetzung,”  Breslau,  1882  (compare  his  Kohelet,  1871,  and 
Song  of  Songs,  1871). 

S.  I.  Kampf,  Das  Hohelied,  Prague,  1877 ;  3d  ed.,  1884. 

K.  Kohler,  Das  Hohelied,  Chicago,  1878. 

Hermann  Tietz,  “  Das  Buch  der  Elegien  Metrisch  Uebersetzt,” 
Sehrimm,  1881. 

J.  Landsberger,  Das  Buch  Hiob,  Darmstadt,  1882. 

D.  Leimdorfer,  “Kohelet  .  .  .  Nebst  Uebersetzung,”  Ham-  j 
burg,  1892. 

Herman  Rosenthal,  “Worte  des  Sammlers  (Kohelet)  ...  in 
Deutsche  Reime  Gebracht,”  New  York,  1885  ;  2d  ed.,  1893.  Idem, 

“  Das  Lied  der  Lieder,  in  Neue  Deutsche  Reime  Gebracht,” 
New  York,  1893. 

M.  Jastrow,  “  Der  Neunzigste  Psalm  ;  Uebersetzt,”  Leipsic, 
1893. 

Salomon  Plessner  (transl.  of  Nahum,  in  his  “Biblisches  und 
Rabbinisches,”  pp.  29  ct  scq.),  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1897. 

x-b  ’tv-sa.s  not  before  tile  forties  of  tl\e  nineteenth  cen- 

tury  that  the  desire  made  itself  really  felt  among  the 
English  Jews  for  a  Bible  translation  of  their  own 
in  the  vernacular,  though  David  Levi  had  in  1787 
(London)  produced  an  English  version  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  926). 
Wherever  an  English  Bible  was  needed  by  them, 


they  had  freely  used  the  King  James  Version ;  as  is 
seen  in  the  Pentateuch  (including  Haftarot  and 
Scrolls)  which  was  published  in  London,  1824,  under 
the  title  Q'HD’iD  ppn*  But  the  impropriety  of  the 
use  of  this  version,  with  its  Christian  headings  and 
its  Messianic  interpretations,  did  in  the  end  impress 
itself  upon  the  English  Jews  (see,  for 
English  example,  S.  Bennett,  “  Critical  Re- 
Trans-  marks  on  the  Authorized  Version,” 

lation.  London,  1834;  Seelig  Newman, 

“Emendations  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  O.  T.”  London,  1839;  Benjamin  Marcus, 
“ D"ri  MpD  (Fountain  of  Life):  Mistranslations  and 
Difficult  Passages  of  the  O.  T.  Corrected  and  Ex¬ 
plained,”  Dublin,  1854). 

The  veneration  for  this  masterpiece  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  had  impressed  itself  upon  the  Jews  also. 
When  the  Revised  Version  was  published  (May  17, 
1881)  it  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  being  much  more 
suitable  for  Jewish  readers,  since  in  it  the  headings 
had  been  removed  and  the  Christology  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  toned  down.  The  Revised  Version  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  such  books  as  C.  G.  Montefiore’s  “  Bible 
for  Home  Reading,”  London,  1896,  1901.  That  the 
revision  is  not  complete  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  can  be  seen  from  the  leaflet  issued  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Religious  Education  Board,  “Appendix  to  the 
Revised  Version  ”  (London,  1896),  which  sets  forth 
the  “alterations  deemed  necessary  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  Revised  Version  in  the  hands  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewish  faith.”  These  alterations  were 
limited  to  the  following  sets  of  cases:  viz.,  “where 
the  R.  V.  departs  from  the  Masoretic  text,”  and 
“where  the  R.  V.  is  opposed  to  Jewish  traditional 
interpretation  or  dogmatic  teaching.”  Isa.  Iii.  18- 
liii.  12  is  there  reprinted  in  full. 

The  first  to  attempt  to  produce  an  independent 
Jewish  translation  was  D.  A.  de  Sola  of  London,  who 
in  1840  issued  a  “Prospectus  of  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana¬ 
tory.”  Morris  J.  Raphall  and  J.  L.  Linden thal  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  Only  one  volume, 
Genesis,  appeared  (London,  1841;  2d  ed.,  1843), 
Of  a  similar  attempt  by  S.  Bennett,  “  The  Hebrew 
and  English  Holy  Bible,”  only  Gen.  i.-xli.  appeared 
(1841);  though  in  the  same  year  Francis  Barham 
published  “The  Hebrew  and  English  Holy  Bible,” 
which  contained  Bennett's  revision  of  the  English 
and  a  revision  of  the  Hebrew  by  II.  A.  Henry.  An¬ 
other  translation  was  published  by  A.  Beniselr, 
“Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible”  (1851-56):  and 
still  another  by  M.  Fricdliinder,  “  KHpn  ’’DfD,  The 
Jewish  Family  Bible  ”  (1S84).  This  last  has  had  the 
sanction  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  British  Jews.  A. 
Elzas  has  published  translations  of  Proverbs  (Leeds 
and  London,  1871),  Job  (1872),  Hosea  and  Joel  (1873), 
in  an  attempt  “  to  put  the  English  reader,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  in  the  position  of  one  able  to  read  the 
Hebrew  text.”  None  of  these  versions,  however, 
can.  be  said  to  have  replaced  either  the  Authorized 
or  the  Revised  Yersion  in  tlie  esteem  or  tne  .Jevrisn 

Bible-reading  public. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  feeling  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  engendered  against  the  headings  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  Isaac  Leeser  attempted  to 
rectify  this  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  translate 
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the  Bible  as  to  make  it  represent  the  best  results 
of  modern  study.  The  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  Job 
are  practically  new  versions.  In  the 

The  other  parts,  the  Authorized  Version  is 
United  very  closely  followed;  and  though  in 
States.  most  cases  the  changes  Leeser  made 
bring  the  translation  nearer  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  the  beauty  of  the  English  was 
often  sacrificed.  A  quarto  edition  was  published  in 
1854,  and  a  duodecimo  edition  in  1856.  Despite  its 
insufficiencies,  the  smaller  edition  lias  had  a  wide 
circulation,  due  especially  to  the  development  of 
Jewish  religious  school  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  The  inadequacy  of  Leeser’s  translation  has, 
however,  been  felt;  and  the  Jewish  Publication  bo- 
ciety  of  America  in  1898  took  in  hand  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  revision.  This  is  now  (1902) 
being  made  by  a  number  of  scholars,  with  M.  Jas- 
trow,  Sr.,  as  editor-in-chief,  and  K.  Kohler  and  F. 
de  Sola  Mendes  as  associate  editors  (see  Reports  of 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1898  et 
seq.). 

Nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  history  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  so  interesting 
as  it  is  in  Spain.  Translations  were  here  made  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  1234  Jaime  I. ,  by  means  of  secular 
Spanish,  legislation,  prohibited  their  use  (Lea, 
Versions.  “History  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  i.  324).  As  Berger  has 
shown,  the  earliest  Castilian  renderings,  even  when 
made  by  Christians,  stand  much  closer  to  the  He¬ 
brew  original  than  do  those  of  any  other  country. 
This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  early  and  intense 
influence  of  the  Jews  in  the  peninsula  and  to  the  Ori-  I 
ental  coloring  of  its  whole  culture.  This  similarity 
is  seen  even  in  the  outward  form.  The  Spanish 
translations  follow  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Bible 
into  three  great  parts;  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
first  polyglot  (Complutensian)  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  Spain.  In  the  production  of  these  translations 
both  Jews  and  converts  took  a  laudable  pait.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  such  Castilian  translations  is  found 
in  the  Aragonese  MS.  i.  j,  8  in  the  Escurial  Library, 
Madrid.  The  Psalms  in  this  manuscript  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  to  be  the  translation  “que  fizo  Herman 
el  Aleman,  segund  cuemoesta  en  el  ebraygo.”  Her¬ 
man  must  undoubtedly  have  known  Hebrew,  though 
Berger  thinks  that  he  made  use  of  Jerome  s  Psalte- 
riiim  Hebraicum  ”  and  not  of  the  “  Psalterium  Galli- 
cum.”  This  Herman  the  German  is  the  well-known 
Latin  translator  of  Aristotle,  and  lived  between  1240 
and  1256. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  several  revisions  ot  these 
older  translations  were  made,  but  always  accoiding 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  Such  a  revision  is  represented 
by  MSS.  i.  j,  5  and  i.  j,  3  in  the  Escurial  and  MS. 
exxiv.  1,  2  (dated  1429)  iu  the  Library  of  Evora.  In 
a  number  of  places  these  translations  ostentatiously 
follow  the  Hebrew  original  and  run  counter  to  the 

-U avail  Clau-^1  traaitiox..  imss.  i-  j-  3  ti.o 

is  richly  illuminated  with  mimatuics,  "which  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  work  of  Hebrew  miniaturists. 
In  this  manuscript  not  only  is  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Canon  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  the 
Pentateuch  is  divided  into  sections  which  agree  with 


the  parashiyot  and  sedarim.  The  proper  names  also 
follow  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  ordinary  Latin  ver¬ 
sion.  Berger  thinks  that  this  manuscript  may  be 
the  work  of  the  baptized  Jew,  Juan  Alfonso  de 
Buena,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Jaime  II.  (1416- 
54).  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  these  revi¬ 
sions,  as  they  formed  the  basis  for  the  Spanish  of 
the  Constantinople  Pentateuch  of  1547  and  for  the 
Ferrara  Bible;  the  Ferrara  Bible,  in  its  turn,  was  the 
basis  for  the  Protestant  Bible  translation  by  Cassi- 
dorode  Reina  (1569);  for  the  revision  by  Cyprian  de 
Valera  (1602),  the  “  Psalterio  de  David  Conf'orme  a 
la  Verdad  Hebraica  ”  (Lyons,  1550),  and  the  Psalter 
of  Juan  Perez  (Venice,  1557;  see  Samuel  Berger,  in 
“  Romania,”  xxviii.). 

A  still  further  revision,  again  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew,  was  made  by  Rabbi  Moses  Arragel 
(1430)  for  Don  Luis  de  Guzman,  master  of  the  Order 
of  Calatrava.  According  to  Berger,  this  revision 
was  made  on  MS.  Escurial  i.  j,  3.  It  is  pio\ided 
with  a  commentary,  and  profusely  illustrated,  per¬ 
haps  by  Jewish  artists.  A  manuscript  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets,  in  two  languages,  in  the  library7"  of  the  Academy 
of  History  in  Lisbon  follows  Arragel’s  translation  so 
closely  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  Arragel. 

This  Castilian  translation  (or  revision)  was  carried 
by  the  Spanish  exiles  into  Italy  and  Turkey.  It 
also  became  the  Bible  of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  appears  first  in  Hebrew  characters 
in  the  Potyglot  Pentateuch  (Hebrew,  Onkelos,  Raslii, 
Neo-Greek,  and  Spanish),  published  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  Eliezer  Bekor  Gerson  Soncino  (see  Belleli, 
in  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xxii.  250;  Grunbaum, 
“  Jud.-Span.  Chrestomathie,”  p.  6).  The  Neo-Greek 
represents*1  a  different  translation  from  that  of  the 
Spanish.  From  this  polyglot  it  found  its  way  into 
the  celebrated  Ferrara  Bible  of  1553,  which  bears  the 
title  “  Biblia  en  LenguaEspanola,  Traduzida  Palabra 
por  Palabra  de  la  Verdad  Hebrayca  por  Muy  Excel- 
lentes  Letrados,  Vista  y  Examinada  por  el  Ofido  de 
la  Inquisicion.  Con  Privilegio  del  Ylustrissimo 
Senor  Duque  de  Ferrara.”  Two  editions  seem  to 
have  been  published:  one,  for  Jews,  signed  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Usque;  the  other,  for  Christians,  signed  by 
Jerome  of  Vargas  (De  los  Rios,  44  Juifs  d’Espagne,” 


De  los  Rios  ( l.c .  p.  436)  thinks  that  the  author  of 
“  Retratos  o  Tablas  de  las  Historias  del  Testamento 
Viejo,”  Lyons,  1543,  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  was"  a  Marano;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 


been  proved. 

The  Ferrara  Bible  of  1553  became  the  basis  for  the 
Spanish  and  Ladino  translations  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Salonica  and  Amsterdam.  This  is  seen 
also  in  the  title,  which  usually  runs  “  Biblia  en  Len- 
gua  Espanola,  Traduzida  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  la 
Verdad  Hebrayca.”  This  is  also  true  of  the  “  p?n 
anpjn  njmKfflD  con  Ladino  y  Agora  Nos  a 

Parecedo  Comenzar  de  los  etc., 

•pu.misii.ed.  by  Joseph  b.  Isaac  h.  Joseph  Jabez  ill 
1568,  as  Kayserling  {l.C.  p.  28)  has  clearly  siiown. 
In  Amsterdam  the  translation  remained  substantially  - 
the  same,  though  it  was  often  revised  (“  reformada  ) : 
1611 ;  1630  and  1646,  Gillis  Joost;  corrected  by  bam- 
uel  de  Caceres  and  printed  by  Joseph  Athias  (1661); 
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corrected  by  Isaac  de  Abraham  Dias  and  printed  b}” 
David  Fernandes  (1726) ;  “eon  las  annotaciones  de 
Or  Torah,”  Proops,  1762.  This  translation  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  Venice,  1730;  Constantinople,  1739-43; 
idem ,  1745;  Vienna  (ed.  by  Israel  Bailor  Haim  and 
Aaron  Poliak),  1813-16;  and  Smyrna,  1838.  A 
Ladino  translation,  in  Rashi  script,  was  published  at 
Vienna,  1S41  (2d  ed.,  1853),  by  W.  S.  Sekauffler  for 
the  American  Bible  Society  (see  Twenty-sixth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  society,  1842,  p.  120).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Griinbaum,  it  bears  many  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Pentateuch  of  1547  and  to  the  Ferrara 
Bible. 

Various  portions  of  this  translation  appeared  sep¬ 
arately,  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  appearing  in 
the  same  year  (1553)  and  at  Ferrara.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  following : 

“Humas  de  Parasioth  y  Aftharoth,”  ed.  Manasseli  ben  Israel, 
Amsterdam,  1027 ;  ed.  Ymanuel  Benveniste,  ih.  1043;  another 
edition  was  published  by  Manasseli  himself,  ih.  1655  (though  he 
says  of  it,  “Obra  nueva  y  de  mucha  utilidad  ”) ;  “Parafrasis 
Comentada  sobre  el  Pentateucho,”  ed.  Isaac  da  Fonseca  Aboab. 
ih.  1681;  “  Cinco  Libros  de  la  Ley  Divina  .  .  .  de  Nuevo  Corrigi- 
dos,"  by  David  Tartas,  ih.  1691 ;  “Los  Cinco  Libros  .  .  .  Inter- 
pretados  en  Lengua  Espafiola,”  ed.  Joseph  Franco  Serrano,  ih. 
1695;  1705  and  1724  (Isaac  de  Cordova);  “Cinco  Libros.”  cor¬ 
rected  by  David  de  Elisha  Pereyra,  ih.  1733;  “El  Libro  de  la 
Ley,”  published  in  Constantinople  in  1873,  is,  according  to 
Griinbaum  {lc.  12),  a  different  translation. 

The  Psalms  were  reprinted :  Ferrara.  1553 ;  Salo- 
nica,  15S2;  Amsterdam,  1628,  1730;  Vienna,  1822; 
Constantinople,  1836.  Several  other  translations  of 
the  Psalms  were  produced  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  DavkUAbenatar  Melo,  a 
Marano  who  escaped  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid  and  i 
became  a  Jew  again  in  1611,  published  in  1626  (“En 
Franquaforte ”)  “Los  CL  Psalmos  de  David,  en 
Lengua  Espanola,  en  Varias  Rimas.”  In  these 
Psalms  he  has  inserted,  when  appropriate,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  liis  own  and  his  people's  sufferings  (De  los 
Rios,  l.c.  pp.  468  et  seq . ;  Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.- 
Port.-Jud.”  pp.  67,  68).  A  prose  translation  was 
made  by  Ephraim  Bueuo  and  Jonah  Abravanel 
(Amsterdam,  1650;  2d  edition,  1723;  see  Delos  Rios, 
l.c.  p.  498).  A  third  translation  was  made  by  Jacob 
Judah  Leon  Ternplo  (D'Wn  Bnp,  “Las  Alabancas 
de  Santidad,”  Amsterdam,  1671)— a  verbatim  prose 
translation  of  the  original  (De  los  Rios,  l.c.  p.  570; 
Kayserling,  l.c.  p.  58). 

Of  all  the  Biblical  books,  Canticles  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  reprinted.  A  translation  was  published  in 
Hamburg,  1631,  by  David  Cohen  Carlos  “de  len- 
gua  Caldayca  ” ;  but  the  favorite  rendering  was  that 
of  Abraham  de  Isaac  Lanado,  published  in  Hebrew 
characters  at  Venice,  1619,  1654,  1655,  1672,  1716, 
1721,  1739,  1805;  Leghorn,  1769,  1787;  Vienna, 
1820.  The  Venice  edition  was  published  in  Roman 
characters  by  Moses  Belmonte,  Amsterdam,  1644, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1664,  1683,  1701. 
1712,  1724,  and  1766.  An  edition  of  the  Megillot 
appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1813  (see  Kayserling, 
l.c.  p.  30);  a  Megillah  in  Spanish,  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  exists  in  the 
British  Museum  (“Jewish  Chron.”  March  21,  1902, 
p.  24);  but  the  provenience  of  the  translation  is  un¬ 
known  (on  such  Megillot  see  Abrahams,  “Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  345).  A  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  under  the  title  “Espejo 


Fiel  de  Vidas,”  by  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna,  ap¬ 
peared  in  London,  1720  (Kayserling,  l.c.  p.  55). 

Both  Zunz  (“  G.  V.  ”  2d  ed. ,  j).  457)  and  Gudenmnn 
(“  Erziehungs wesen  in  Italien,”  p.  206)  refer  to  early 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  Italian;  the  latter  even 
speaks  of  their  existence  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Steinschneider  has  shown  (“Mo- 
natsschrift,”  xlii.  117)  that  this  is  an  error.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  authorities  (such  as  Zedekiah  ben 
Abraham  and  Isaiah  de  Trani,  the  younger)  laid 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
the  speech  of  the  country;  but  Judah  ‘Azahel  del 
Bene  (Ferrara,  c.  1650)  advised  against  the  practise 
of  teaching  girls  Italian,  as  he  feared  they  would 
conceive  a  love  for  amorous  poetry  (Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  “  Juden  in  Rom,”  ii.  300).  It  was  not  before 
the  sixteenth  century  that  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  versions  of  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Italian. 
Steinschneider  (l.c.  p.  318)  has  given  a  list  of  the 
existing  manuscript  translations.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  that  century  that  the  first  translations  were 
published.  David  de  Pomis  (died  after  1593)  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Ecclesiastes  with  Italian  translation 
at  Venice  in  1571.  It  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Gri- 
mani  of  Aquileja  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No. 
218).  He  also  translated  Job  and  Psalms,  but  never 
published  them  (“  Monatssclirift,  ”  xliii. 

Italian  32).  Hezekiah  Rieti  published  (Ven- 
Versions.  ice.  1617)  the  text  of  Proverbs  with 
Italian  translation  (“Cat.  Bodl.”  No. 
418);  but  no  reliable  account  can  be  found  of  a 
translation  of  Job  (Rome,  1773)  mentioned  by 
Zunz. 

The  translations  made  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  biur.  In  1818  I.  S.  Reggio  published  at 
Vienna,  as  a  specimen,  ten  verses  of  Genesis.  He 
then  brought  out  the  whole  Pentateuch  (mm  D 
“colla  Traduzione  Italiana”),  Vienna,  1821; 
and  ten  years  later  “II  Libro  d’lsaia,  Versione  Po- 
etica  ”  (Udine,  1831).  Severe  criticism  was  passed 
upon  this  version,  because  it  seemed  to  weaken  the 
force  of  many  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  (see  Furst, 
“Bibl.  Jud.”  iii.  140).  In  1844  there  appeared  at 
Leghorn  (mDyn  t^DH)  an  Italian  translation  of  Job 
(Furst-,  “Bibl.  Jiul.”  ii.  282,  says  it  is  by  Luzzatto); 
and  in  1872  a  “Pentateuch,  rev.  von  Letteris,  mit 
It-al.  Uebersetzung  von  Diodati”  (Vienna;  perhaps 
also  London,  1836,  1864).  Lelio  della  Torre  of 
Padua  translated  the  Psalms  (Vienna,  1845).  But 
these  were  completely  overshadowed  by  the  exact 
and  careful  versions  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  whose  poet¬ 
ical  and  literary  judgment  made  him  an  excellent 
stylist  (see  “Ilebr.  Bibl.”  vi.  99;  Elbogen,  in  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  xliv.  460).  He  translated  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament:  Isaiah  (“  II  Profeta  Isaia 
\  olgarizzato  ”),  Padua,  1855-63;  Pentateuch,  Ro- 
vigo,  1860,  Padua,  1876;  Prophets,  Rovigo,  1868; 
Isaiali,  Padua,  1867;  Job,  Triest,  1853;  generally 
with  a  valuable  Hebrew  commentary.  Other  Italian 
translations  were  produced :  by  Giuseppe  Barzilai, 
“El  Cantico  dei  Cantici  ”  (Triest,  1865)  in  dramatic 
form,  following  Mandelstamm’s  and  Horowitz’s 
German  translations;  Lamentations  (Trieste,  1867); 
by  David  Castelli,  Ecclesiastes  (Pisa,  1866) ;  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Consolo,  Lamentations,  Job,  and  Psalms  (Flor- 
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ence?);  by  Gino  Morpurgo,  Ecclesiastes  (Padua, 
1898),  and  Esther  (1899). 

Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  into  French  were 
not  made  by  Jews  prior  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1831  Samuel  Cahen  began  a 
monumental  work,  “La  Bible,  Traduction  Nouvelle 

(Paris,  1833-46,  in  18  volumes),  to  which 
French.  were  added  many  essays  by  Munk, 
Transla-  Zunz,  Dukes,  and  others,  and  also  a 
tions.  somewhat  rationalistic  commentary. 

This  work  was  somewhat  severely 
criticized  (Abbe  B.  M.  B.,  “Quelques  Mots  stir  la 
Traduction  Nouvelle,”  etc.,  Paris,  1835;  “  Allg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud.”  1839,  p.  30;  “ Literaturblatt  des  Orients,” 
1840,  pp.  368  et  seq. ;  Wogue,  “Hist,  de  la  Bible,”  p. 
343) ;  but  it  held  the  field  for  many  years.  A  more 
faithful  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  published  in 
1860  by  Lazare  Wogue.  Among  other  translators 
mav  be  mentioned  A.  ben  Baruch  Crehange  (Psalms), 
and  B.  Mosse  of  Avignon  (Psalms).  But  a  popular 
and  cheap  Bible  in  French  was  sorely  needed  by  the 
French  Jews.  Such  a  work  lias  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  present  chief  rabbi  of  France,  Zadok  Kahn, 
and  tlie  other  members  of  the  French  rabbinate. 
Wogue ’s  translation  was  employed  as  the  basis  for 
the  Pentateuch.  The  author  himself  made  the  nec¬ 
essary  corrections;  and  before  his  death  he  was  able 
to  finish  the  translation  of  the  prophetical  books 
down  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (vol.  i. ,  Paris,  1899). 
At  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  auspices,  a 
children’s  Bible  (“Bible  de  la  Jeunesse”)is  being 
brought  out. 

Few  translations  have  been  attempted  by  the 
Dutch  Jews  into  their  vernacular:  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  made  use 
Dutch  of  Spanish;  the  Ashkenazic  Jews,  of 
Transla-  the  Judeeo-German  version.  The  ver- 
tions.  sion  of  the  Psalms  in  Dutch  printed 
by  Joseph  Atliias  was  made  by  Johann 
Leusden.  During  the  nineteenth  century  transla¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Samuel  J.  Mulder  (see  his  “Tets 
over  de  Vertalingen  der  Heilige  Schrif  t,  ”  Amsterdam, 
1859):  Pentateuch,  1836-42;  Major  Prophets,  1827; 
Five  Scrolls,  1835,  3d  ed.  1859;  Proverbs,  1836; 
Psalms,  1838;  all  published  in  Amsterdam.  He  also 
published  a  “Bijbel  voor  de  Israel.  Jeugd,”  Leyden, 
1843-54.  In  1844  Gabriel  J.  and  M.  S.  Polak  pub¬ 
lished  a  Dutch  translation  of  Job,  which  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa.  This  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed.  A  translation  of  Isaiah  by  G.  A.  Parsen 
also  exists;  while  a  new  translation  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  together  with  Targum  and  Raslii,  was  brought 
out  by  A,  S.  Ondervijser  in  1901. 

Jewish  translations  into  Russian  are  of  very  recent 
date.  The  writer  knows  only  of  L.  I.  Mandel- 
stanmTs  Psalms  (Berlin,  1864 ;  3d  ed.  1872),  Penta¬ 
teuch  con  nmn  ov  min,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,^  1872); 
Aaron  Pumpiansky’s  Psalms  (Warsaw,  18<1);  J. 
Cylkow’s  Psalms  (1883);  and  a  version  of  Esther  in 
German  (Hebrew  characters)  and  Russian  (Warsaw, 
1889).  A  Polish  translation  has  been  published  by 
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BIBLEITZY  (BIBLISTS),  called  also  Bible- 
iskoe  Bratstvo  (Bible  Brotherhood) :  Name 
given  to  a  body  of  religious  reformers,  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1882  among  the  Jewish  working  classes 
of  Elizabethgrad,  South  Russia,  subsequent  to  the 
riots  against  the  Jews.  The  founders  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood,  believing  that  Talmudism  in  that  region  was 
chiefly  to  blame  for  the  false  accusations  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  press,  decided  to  do  away  with  dogmatic 
theology  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  including  even 
prayer  As  one  of  their  leaders,  E.  Ben  Sion,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views:  “  Our  morality  is  our  religion. 

God,  the  acme  of  highest  reason,  of  surest 
truth,  and  of  the  most  sublime  justice,  does  not  de¬ 
mand  any  useless  external  forms  and  ceremonies.” 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  new  brotherhood 
were  among  the  first  of  the  Russian  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1882,  and 
who  were  incorporated  into  the  “First  Jewish  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colony,”  established  by  H.  Rosenthal  at 
Sicily  Island,  near  Bayou  Louis,  Catahoula  parish, 
Louisiana.  The  air  offreedom  and  cosmopolitanism 
that  they  found  on  reaching  the  United  States  has 
left  them  without  a  legitimate  ground  for  their 
propaganda. 
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BIBLICAL  ETHNOLOGY  :  The  view  of  race- 
relationship  expressed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  customary 
to  designate  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  old¬ 
est  ethnological  division  of  mankind.  Earlier  than 
this,  however,  the  Egyptians,  as  known  from  their 
pictorial  representations,  distinguished  between  four 
principal  types  (races)  of  mankind;  viz.,  the  brown 
Egyptians,  the  negroes  (in  the  south),  the  light- 
complexioned  Libyans  (in  the  west),  and  the  light- 
brown  Asiatics  (in  the  east).  These  races  w  ere  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another  also  by  their  hair-dress¬ 
ing  and  their  costume. 

It  is  natural  that  as  soon  as  a  people  has  a  history 
and  has,  through  intercourse  with  other  nations,  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  its  individuality,  it 
Ethnology  should  reflect  whether  it  be  related  to 
in  these  nations.  In  the  earliest  times 
Genesis,  the  Hebrews  occupied  themselves  with 
such  questions.  A  great  part  of  the 
tales  of  primeval  and  patriarchal  history  recorded 
in  Genesis  is  ethnological  in  its  bearing;  that  is, 
these  stories  were  given  to  elucidate  the  question  of 
interracial  relationship.  Therefore  the  more  clearly 
the  people  of  Israel  became  conscious  of  their  inde¬ 
pendent  position  among  the  nations,  the  livelier  be¬ 
came  their  interest  in  Israel’s  special  position  among 
the  nations,  and  in  the  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  neighboring  peoples.  The  consciousness  of  an 
especial  relation  to  God  must  necessarily  have  le 
acted  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  must  be  a  very  distinguished 
one  when  regarded  also  in  the  light  of  descent. 
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Id  order  to  understand  wliat  is  narrated  in  these 
accounts  of  Genesis  and  of  other  sources,  regarding 
the  relation  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes  to 
Israel  it  is  necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
form  in  which  these  statements  are  always  made. 
The  relations  between  the  peoples  are  invariably 
represented  in  the  form  of  genealogical  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  descent  from  remote  progenitors.  The 
Edomites  and  the  Israelites  are  the  most  closely  re¬ 
lated.  This  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
that  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  progenitors  of  the  two 
peoples,  are  brothers.  The  genealogical  tables  of 
the  nations,  in  Gen.  x.,  reveal  at  a  glance  that  a 
great  number  of  the  names  are  not  used  to  designate 
persons,  but  peoples,  and  even  whole  lands ;  as,  for 
instance,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Assliur,  Aram,  etc.  The 
relations  between  these  persons  must  therefore  be 
understood  as  explaining  the  relations  between  the 
peoples  in  question. 

This  mode  of  representing  the  international  rela¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means,  however,  based  upon  a  poetic 
personification  of  the  tribes.  The  Hebrew  writer 
does  not  interpret  such  a  form  of  expression  figura¬ 
tively  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  by 

Early  him  upon  a  definite  conception  regard- 
Attempts  ing  the  origin  of  nations,  a  conception 
at  which  assumes  that  the  tribes  and  peo- 
Etlinolog-y.  pies  are  in  reality  a  development  of 
the  family,  and  may  thus  be  traced  to 
one  progenitor.  By  means  of  marriages  and  births 
the  family  grows  to  the  clan,  and  the  clan  to  the 
tribe ;  this  again  ramifies  into  various  tribes,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  unite  to  form  a  people,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  or  they 
may  separate,  as  did  Moab  and  Ammon,  constitu¬ 
ting  two  distinct  tribes.  This  theory,  again,  goes 
back  to  the  view  shared  by  all  Semites,  according 
to  which  blood-relationship  alone  can  constitute  a 
strong  and  permanent  bond  in  a  group  of  people, 
and  impose  binding  obligations. 

The  ancient  form  of  genealogy  is  well  adapted  for 
the  representation  not  only  of  purely  ethnological, 
but  also  of  ethnographical,  geographical,  and  histor¬ 
ical  relations.  In  this  regard  antiquity  makes  no 
close  discrimination.  When,  for  example,  one  na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  characterized  as  more  powerful  than  an¬ 
other,  the  former  is  represented  as  a  first-born  son, 
the  other  as  a  younger  brother;  or  the  former  is  the 
son  of  a  favorite  wife,  the  other  the  son  of  a  concu¬ 
bine.  Esau  is  a  hunter;  Jacob,  a  herdsman,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  serving  to  characterize  the  respective  peo¬ 
ples.  Similarly,  geographical  proximity  converts 
Sidon  and  Heth  into  sons  of  Canaan. 

The  interest  of  antiquity  was  naturally  directed 
more  closely  to  the  neighboring  nations  with  which 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  cultivated  close  relations. 

To  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  the 
Based  Arabian  tribes,  Israel  felt  closely  re- 
on  Sym-  lated ;  hence,  Edom  (Esau)  is  the 
pathies  brother  of  Jacob ;  Ishmael,  the  brother 
and  An-  of  Isaac ;  and  Ammon  and  Moab  are 
tipathies.  sons  of  Abraham's  nephew,  Lot.  Their 
relationship  to  the  Arameans  is  also 
close:  Jacob's  wives  are  daughters  of  the  Aramean 
Laban.  The  reverse,  however,  is  true  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  Canaanites, 


with  whom  Israel  will  have  nothing  in  common; 
for  which  reason,  according  to  the  old  accounts 
of  Noah,  these  tribes  are  held  to  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  the  human  family.  This  is  com¬ 
prehensible  in  view  of  the  mutual  hatred  growing 
out  of  the  historical  situation,  the  conflicts  for  the 
laud,  and  other  opposing  elements.  The  concep¬ 
tion,  however,  can  not  endure  before  modern  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  has  been  shown  be}mnd  a  doubt  that 
the  Canaanites,  both  as  regards  language  and  de¬ 
scent,  were  very  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  classed,  not  among  the  Ilamites, 
but  among  the  Semites. 

With  the  extension  of  the  political  horizon  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  continual  absorption  of  new  peo¬ 
ples,  these  ethnological  views  were  inevitably  ex¬ 
tended.  Based  upon  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
patriarchs,  a  theory  gradually  developed,  assuming 
a  liomogeneityand  relation  between  the  several  peo¬ 
ples;  and  it  is  this  theory  which  lias  been  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  Gen.  x.,  the  so-called  genealogy  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  In  connection  with  the  accounts  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  18  et  seq.),  the  whole  race  of  man,  which  is 
descended  from  his  sons,  is  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  Shorn,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  In  the  original 
narrative  of  Noah  the  three  sons  are  named  Sliem, 
Canaan  (not  Ham),  and  Japheth.  The  reason  for 
this  division  into  three  sons,  or  three  races,  is  not 
known.  The  Egyptians,  as  already  stated,  distin¬ 
guished  four  races;  nor  can  a  parallel  to  the  Hebrew 
classification  be  found  among  the  Babylonians.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wiuckler,  the  ternary  division  is  probably 
associated  with  the  great  importance  attached  to  the 
figure  “3”  in  the  old  system  of  cosmography  (com¬ 
pare  Stade,  “Geschichte  Israels,”  ii.  275  et  seq.). 

}  Others  (e.g. ,  Stade,  ib.  i.  10$  et  seq.),  basing  their  as¬ 
sumption  upon  the  above  statement  that  Ham  was 
originally  called  “Canaan,”  believe  that  a  purely 
Palestinian  triad  was  meant,  consisting  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites  (Sliem,  Japheth, 
and  Ham),  and  that  this  triad  was  afterward  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  all  mankind.  The  most  recent 
commentary  by  Gunkel  declares  that' the  ternary 
division  indicates  the  conditions  of  a  very  ancient 
pre-Israeli tish  period,  when  Canaan,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  name — that  is,  the  land  between  the 
Taurus  and  Egypt— was  subjugated  from  the  east  by 
nomad  Semitic  tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
I-Iittite  migrations  brought  down  Japheth  from  the 
north  to  spread  over  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  this 
is  uncertain ;  and  no  definite  reason  lias  hitherto  been 
assigned  for  the  tripartite  ethnological  division. 

The  scope  of  this  genealogical  table  of  the  nations 
is,  of  course,  narrow  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
The  nations  mentioned  in  it  are  the  peoples  known 
to  the  Israelites,  either  through  actual  contact  or  by 
report,  and  grouped  principally  about  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  Asia  Minor  and  eastern  Palestine.  In  the 
ethnological  phraseology  of  the  present  they  would 
be  classed  among  the  Caucasian  nations.  Even  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Israelites,  the  ethnological  list 
given  in  Genesis  has  no  claim  to  completeness,  inas¬ 
much  as  not  only  the  negroes,  who  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  known  to  the  Israelites  of  a  later  period,  but 
also  the  Persians  are  omitted  from  it.  As  the  last- 
mentioned  people  were  well  known  to  the  post-exilic 
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Jews,  their  omission  from  the  genealogical  table  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  numbered  among  those  ancient  nations  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  Flood. 

As  regards  the  division  of  the  individual  peoples 
into  these  three  great  classes,  the  considerations  of 
complexion,  linguistic  differences,  historical  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  obtaining  at  the  present  day  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  determinative  at  that  time.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  fundamental  distinction  was  purely 
geographical.  To  the  Japhetic  race  belonged  the 
peoples  of  the  northern  zone,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
the  islands  and  coastlands  of  the  northern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Semites  dwelt  in  the  middle  zone,  and 
included  the  Hebrews  and  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
Palestine.  The  nations  in  the  south  were  the  sons 
of  Ham,  who  lived  in  northern  Africa  and  southern 
Arabia,  and  who,  as  represented  by  the  ancients, 
constituted  a  homogeneous  people.  There  is  only 
one  exception  to  this  genealogical  arrangement: 
Canaan  with  his  sons,  the  Phenicians,  Hittites,  and 
others,  dwelt  in  the  middle  zone,  but  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  Ham.  The  reasons  for  this 
have  been  given  above. 

For  details  bearing  on  the  foregoing  explanation 
of  the  genealogical  tables,  see  the  commentaries  on 
Genesis,  particularly  those  of  Dillmann.  For  the 
other  data,  compare  the  articles  on  Ham.  Japheth, 
R  \ces  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  and  Shem. 
g.  •  I-  Be. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  The  science  that  deals  with 
the  description  and  classification  of  books.  As  ap¬ 
plied  to  books  of  Jewish  interest,  it  includes  (a) 
Hebraica,  or  books  written  or  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters;  and  (b)  Judaica,  or  books  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  written  by  or  about  Jews.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  whole  of  Biblical  and  Apocryphal  literature 
and  the  vast  array  of  commentaries  thereon  would 
belong  to  Jewish  bibliography ;  but  this  is  so  fully 
treated  elsewhere,  that  Jewish  bibliographers  as  a 
rule  have  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  it.  .  Even 
with  this  limitation,  the  extent  of  the  subject  is  wide 
enough,  a  conservative  estimate  giving  30,000  as  the 
number  of  Hebrew  works  in  existence ;  and  the  same 
number  of  works  in  modern  languages  on  Jewish 
topics  have  been  published  during  the  past  forty 
years  alone  in  the  special  journals  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Any  person  desiring  to  keep  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  Jewish  literature  in  its  wider  sense 
would  probably  have  to  take  account  of  over  3,000 
(800  Biblical)  publications  per  annum.  Many  of 
these  still  remain  undescribed ;  and  for  others  search 
must  be  made  in  various  quarters. 

The  materials  from  which  a  description  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Jewish  literature  can  be  set  forth  consist,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  collections  of 

Materials,  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  Book-Collectohs  in  the  past,  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  collections  of  collections  which  go 
to  make  up  public  Libuahies.  The  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  of  Jewish  literature  were  based  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  such  collections;  as  Bart olocci’ son  that  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Wolfs  on  the  Oppenheimer  collec¬ 
tion.  Later,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  about 
the  extent  of  the  literature,  any  description  of  it 
would  depend  in  large  measure  upon  published 


accounts,  or  Catalogues,  which  have  naturally  been 
devoted  largely  to  manuscripts.  With  the  growth 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  printing  in  general,  spe¬ 
cial  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  earliest  Hebrew 
printed  books,  especially  those  printed  before  1540, 
and  known  as  Incunabula. 

Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  early 
Hebrew  printed  books  were  produced  in  Italy,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  earliest  account  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  its  rabbinic  phases  should  have  been 
made  by  an  Italian ;  though  it  is  a  matter  for  some 
surprise  to  find  that  he  was  a  Chris- 

Earliest  tian.  Bartolocci,  in  his  “Bibliotheca 

Bibli-  Magna  Rabbinica”  (Rome,  1675-94), 
ographies.  arranged  the  books  under  the  names 
of  1,960  rabbis;  and  bis  work  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Imbonato,  whose  “  Bibliotheca  Latino- 
Hebraica”  gives,  under  1,319  numbers,  2,166  works 
written  in  Latin  on  rabbinic  subjects.  These  were 
followed  by  the  first  Jewish  bibliographer,  Shab- 
bethai  Bass,  who,  in  his  “Sifte  Yeshenim”  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1680),  mainly  used  the  books  of  the  Bet  ha- 
Midrash  and  the  library  of  Aguilar.  Bass  adopted 
the  method  of  arranging  the  books  according  to  their 
titles,  giving  an  index  of  authors  and  subjects  at  the 
end.  This  plan  is  specially  applicable  to  Hebrew 
books,  the  titles  of  which  rarely  indicate  their  con¬ 
tents  (see  Titles  of  Books).  Bass’s  work  forms  the 
main  foundation  of  Jewish  bibliography  of  Hebrew 
books;  his  method  having  been  continued  and  sup¬ 
plemented  by  J.  Heilprin  and  Benjacob,  whose  “  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim”  is  the  most  complete  title-list  of  He¬ 
brew*  books  in  existence.  S.  Wiener,  in  his  elaborate 
catalogue  of  the  Friedland  collection  at  the  Asiatic 
Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  also  adopts  the  title-list  as 
the  most  suitable  in  dealing  with  Hebrew  books. 

These  attempts  of  Bartolocci  and  Bass  "were,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  superseded  by  the  great  "work  of  John 
Christian  Wolf ,  who  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Hebrsea”  (4 
parts,  Hamburg,  1715-33)  brought  together  almost 
all  the  accessible  information  relating  to  Jewish 
authors  and  their  w’orks,  as  wTell  as  to 
J.  C.  Wolf,  the  writings  of  Christians  on  Jewish 
subjects.  The  first  part  gives  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  authors  with  the  names  in  Hebrew,  which 
leads  at  times  to  somewhat  curious  results;  the 
second  is  more  of  a  subject  classification  of  the  whole 
of  early  Jewish  literature,  including  a  fair  account 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Targumim,  from  which 
later  writers  have  frequently  drawn;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  tw7o  parts  are  supplements  containing  the 
additional  knowiedge  acquired  by  Wolf  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  main,  Wolf’s  materials  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  remarkable  Oppenheimer  collection, 
wiiich  ultimately  went  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  for  this  reason  Steinschneider’s  great  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Bodleian  collection  repeats  in  improved 
form  much  of  Wolf’s  information.  Considering  his 
opportunities,  Wolf  shows  remarkable  acumen  and 
accuracy;  and  in  some  respects  his  wrork  still  re¬ 
mains  of  value.  A  sort  of  supplement  was  provided 
by  Kocher  in  his  “Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraica” 
(Jena,  1783-84). 

The  next  name  of  importance  is  that  of  Hayyim 
Joseph  David  Azulai,  whose  “Shem  ha-Gedolim” 
(Leghorn,  17S6-96)  added  considerably  to  Shabbethai 
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Bass,  mainly  from  works  printed  at  Leghorn.  He 
was  supplemented  by  the  joint  labors  of  Nepi  and 
Ghirondi  (Triest,  1853),  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
Italian  rabbis  and  their  voluminous  but  not  very 
important  productions.  Azulai's  work  was  consoli¬ 
dated  and  rearranged  by  Benjacob  in  the  Wilna  edi¬ 
tion,  1S52. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  the  attention  of  an  Italian 
professor,  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  early  Hebrew  printing  in  Italy ;  and  in  a  number 
of  monographs  on  that  subject  (“De  Typograpliia 
Hebr. -Ferrar.  Comment.  Historicus,”  Parma,  1780; 
“  Annali  Ebreo-Tipografici  di  Sabionetta,”  Erlangen, 
17S3;  “Annales  Hebrieo-Ty pographici,  ”  sec.  xv., 
1795;  “Annales  Hebrieo-Typographici  ab  Anno 
1501  ad  1540,”  Parma,  1799)  he  laid  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  description  of  all  Hebrew 
In-  books  printed  up  to  1540.  The  few 
cunabula.  additions  that  have  been  made  in  simi¬ 
lar  lists  by  Cassel  and  Steinsclineider, 
Schwab  and  Chwolson,  have  onty  served  to  show 
the  comparative  completeness  with  which  De  Rossi 
did  his  work.  Renewed  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject  of  early  Hebrew  printed  books  during 
the  last  decade. 

With  the  rise  of  Jewish  science  under  Rapoport 
and  Zunz,  bibliography  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
The  same  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  critical  acu¬ 
men  which  were  being  devoted  to  the  contents  of 
books  were  also  exercised  in  the  description  of  their 
external  characteristics.  Zunz  himself  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  subject,  especially  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  productions  of  the  printing- 
presses  of  Mantua  and  Prague ;  and  he  also  gave  a 
summary  account  of  the  Italian  libraries.  Among 
the  workers  in  the  held  of  Jewish  bibliography  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be 
mentioned  Dukes  and  Carmoly ;  while  Michael  of¬ 
fered  all  the  treasures  of  his  library— full  of  the 
rarest  books— to  anybody  interested  in  the  subject, 
though  an  account  of  them  appeared  only  after  his 
death.  The  “  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  ”  founded 
by  Julius  Furst,  also  helped  to  revive  the  study  of 
Jewish  literature;  while  its  review  columns  kept 
Jewish  scholars  acquainted  with  contemporary  pro¬ 
ductions. 

All  these  various  activities  were  summed  up  in 
the  ambitious  attempt  of  Julius  Furst  in  his  “Bibli¬ 
otheca  J udaica,  ”  Leipsic,  1848-63.  This  work  gave 
short  titles  of  about  13,500  (Furst  says  18,000)  He¬ 
brew  books,  and  of  perhaps  twice  that  number  of 
Judaica.  The  latter  contained  many,  if 
Julius  not  most,  of  Wolf’s  useless  Latin  disser- 
Furst.  tations  by  Christian  writers,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  amount  of  merely  Bib¬ 
lical  exegesis  and  criticism  by  Christian  theologians. 
Notwithstanding  its  errors  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion,  'F urst's  work  still  retains  considerable  value  as 
the  first  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Jewish 
bibliography.  The  names  of  many  writers  and 
books  are  to  be  found  only  in  its  pages ;  and  the 
clearness  of  print  and  the  shortened  form  of  titles 
make  it  easy  to  consult.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
dates,  and  indeed  data  generally,  are  far  from  trust¬ 
worthy;  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  was  confessedly  from  second-hand  sources. 


The  only  possibility  of  improvement  in  regard 
to  accuracy  was  seen  to  he  iu  more  careful  cata¬ 
loguing;  and  the  epoch  after  Furst  is  characterized 
by  a  succession  of  masterpieces  in  this  direction, 
mainly  executed  by  Moritz  Steinsclineider  (b.  1816), 
by  whose  gigantic  labors  Jewish  bibliography  has 
been  organized  and  made  an  adequate 
Cata-  instrument  for  the  study  of  Jewish  lit- 
logues.  erature  and  history.  As  the  result  of 
thirteen  years'  continuous  labor,  he 
produced  his  colossal  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (“  Oatalogus  Libro- 
rum  Hebrteorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  ”),  inclu¬ 
ding  all  works  not  in  the  library,  but  published  up 
to  1732.  Besides  accurate  descriptions  of  each  book 
from  personal  examination,  Steinsclineider  generally 
gives  notes  upon  the  author  and  his  works.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  has  described  the  manuscripts 
in  the  libraries  at  Hamburg,  Leyden,  Munich,  and 
Berlin,  besides  some  private  collections,  and  in  every 
way  has  given  a  model  of  conciseness  and  accuracy 
in  the  description  of  Hebrew  works.  The  same 
qualities  are  shown,  perhaps  in  an  even  higher  de¬ 
gree,  in  the  “  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the 
Libraiy  of  the  British  Museum,”  by  J.  Zedner  (Lon¬ 
don,  1867),  whose  punctilious  accuracy  and  pains¬ 
taking  determination  of  names  and  dates  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The.  example  of  the  latter 
authority  has  been  followed  by  Roest  in  his  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Rosenthal  collection  at  Amsterdam 
(“Catalog  der  Hebraica  und  Judaica  aus  der  L. 
Rosen tlml’schen  Bibliothek, ”  Amsterdam,  1875). 
Steinsclineider ’s  work  with  regard  to  manuscripts 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  careful  but  somewhat 
sparse  account  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  by  A.  Neubauer  (Oxford,  1886). 

Besides  devoting  so  much  attention  to  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  past,  Steinsclineider  founded  an 
organ,  “  Hebriiisclie  Bibliographic,  ”  in  1858  for  the 
actual  description  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  the 
present.  The  “  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  ”  and  even 
the  general  Jewish  press,  had  Sporadic- 
Periodical  ally  reviewed  publications  of  Jewish 
Literature,  interest  as  they  appeared ;  but  Stein- 
sclmeider  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
systematic,  continuous,  and  complete  account  of 
Judaica  and  Hebraica,  accompanied  b}r  short  critical 
notices  by  himself  and  friends.  This  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Hebriiisclie  Biblio¬ 
graphic  ”  (1898,  in  progress).  In  addition  to  these 
may  be  mentioned  N.  Brull’s  elaborate  reviews  in 
his  “  Jahrbuclier  ”  (1874-89) ;  the  lists  given  in  the 
“  Orientalischc  Bibliographic  ” ;  the  periodical  biblio¬ 
graphical  notices  which  appeared  in  the  “Revue 
Etudes  Juives”  (especially  the  careful  ones  of  the 
late  I.  Loeb) ;  besides  the  series  of  special  bibliogra¬ 
phies  such  as  the  Biblical  ones  in  Stade’s  “Zeit- 
sclirift  ”  and  the  “  Theologischer  Jahresbericht,” 
and  the  historical  in  the  “  Jahresberichte  fur  Gesch. 
Wissenschaft.”  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  gives  in  the 
“Jewish  Chronicle”  a  summary  account  of  current 
Jewish  bibliography  which  is  at  once  up-to-date 
and  trustworthy.  M.  Schwab  has  compiled  (1899- 
1900)  a  useful  author  and  subject-index  to  Jewish 
periodical  literature.  The  only  subject-index  that 
has  hitherto  been  published,  including  both  books 
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and  periodicals,  is  the  careful  one,  compiled  by  Rev. 
A.  Lowy,  of  the  small  collection  of  Hebraica  and 
Judaica  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  London.  A  much 
more  ambitious  attempt  is  being  made  by  A.  S. 
Freidus  to  compile  a  card  catalogue  (author,  sub¬ 
ject,  and  title)  of  the  12,000  volumes  and  pam¬ 
phlets  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which 
already  (1902)  runs  to  about  25,000  entries,  in¬ 
cluding  articles  in  periodicals,  and  even  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jewish  topics  found  in  the  works  of  the 
general  library.  That  collection  has  been  minutely 
arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  containing  about  500  subdivisions,  which 
may  be  considered  the  first  elaborate  scheme  for 
classifying  Jewish  literature  for  library  purposes 
(see  Library  Classification).  No  attempt  has 
been  made  since  Furst  to  compile  a  complete  author 
bibliography ;  but  his  work  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  bookseller,  C.  D.  Lippe  of  Vienna,  who,  in  three 
successive  issues  of  a  “  Bibliographisch.es  Lexicon  ” 
(1881-99),  gives  a  tolerably  full  but  inaccurate  ac¬ 
count  of  contemporary  Jewish  writers  (mainly  con¬ 
tributed  by  themselves);  while  William  Zeitlin  has 
made  an  attempt  to  enumerate  modern  Hebrew 
works  (1789-1890)  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post- 
Mendelssohniana  ”  (Leipsic,  1891-95). 

The  present  phase  of  Jewish  bibliography  is  tend¬ 
ing  toward  the  compilation  of  lists  of  works  relating 
to  special  subjects.  Here,  again,  Steinschneider 
has  been  the  pioneer.  Most  of  his  works,  while 
professedly  dealing  with  special  topics,  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  bibliography  of  the 
Subject  sub j ect ;  and  among  other  topics  w hich 

Bibli-  he  has  thus  bibliographized  may  be 
ograpbies.  mentioned  the  polemical  literature  of 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  mathemat¬ 
ical  writers  among  the  Jews,  Hebrew  translations, 
chess,  etc.  Besides  these,  his  treatises  on  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature  in  Erscliand  Gruber’s  “Allg.  Emyc.  derWis- 
senscliaft  und  Kunste  ”  (English  translation,  London, 
1857,  and  on  Italian  Jewish  literature  in  the  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  1898-99)  are  in  large  measure  biblio¬ 
graphical  guides.  While  an  immense  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  to  Steinschneider  for  the  facilities  he  has 
thus  afforded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  style  in 
which  he  lias  presented  his  results  is  sometimes  un¬ 
clear  owing  to  excessive  conciseness;  and  he  has 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  piling  up  notices  which 
turn  out,  on  inquiry,  to  be  per  fee  tty  useless. 

Having  in  view  the  present  tendency  of  Jewish 
bibliography,  it  may  be  suitable  and  useful  to  con¬ 
clude  this  rough  account  with  a  short  bibliography 
of  the  special  bibliographies  that  have  more  recently 
been  made.  Lists  made  by  Wolf  and  repeated  by 
Furst  are  of  no  value  for  practical  purposes. 

Anthropology :  Billings,  “  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Library,”  s.i’.  “Jews”;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  1  The  Races  of 
Europe,”  New  York,  1900. 

Anti-Christiana:  Be  Rossi,  “ Bibliotheca  Judaica-Anti-Christi- 
ana,”  Parma,  1800. 

Arabic  Writers :  Steinschneider,  in  “  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  483- 
480  (also  reprint). 

Blood  Accusation :  Struck,  “  Bas  Blut,”  Munich,  1900. 

Cabala:  Wiinsehe,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  “Real-Encyc.”  s.v.  “Kab- 
bala.” 

Calendar :  Zeitlin,  in  Gurland,  “  Luah.” 

Catechisms :  Strasshurger,  in  his  “  Gesch.  des  Unterriehtswe- 
sens,”  pp.  277-281,  Stuttgart,  1885;  Schreiher,  in  “Reform 
Advocate,”  Chicago,  1901-2. 


Ceremonies  and  Customs :  A.  S.  Freidus  (printed  but  not  pub¬ 
lished). 

Chess :  Steinschneider,  in  Van  der  Linde,  “  Gesch.  des  Schach- 
spiels,”  Leyden,  1873  (also  separate) . 

Circumcision:  “Congres  d’Anthropologie  a  Lisbonne,”  pp.  598- 
ct  set/.,  Lisbon,  1884;  Tomes,  “  Bella  Circoncisione,”  pp.  67-71, 
Florence,  1895. 

Classical  Writers :  Reinaeb,  “  Textes  ”  ;  idem,  in  Daremberg  and 
aglio,  “  Dictionnaire  S  des  Antiquitds  GrecquesetRomaines,”' 
s.v.  “  Judaei”;  Mayor,  in  Notes  to  Juvenal,  x.  100  et  seq . 

Conversiomsin  (Early):  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Heb.”  ii.  pp.  1055-58, 
1007-72.  (Later)  De  Le  Roi,  “  Die  Evangelische  Christenheit. 
und  die  Juden,”Leipsic,  188L92. 

Brama,  Hebrew:  Berliner,  in  Moses  Zacuto,  “Yesod  ‘Olam,” 
Introduction,  Berlin,  1874. 

Education :  Strassburger,  “Gesch.  des  Unterrichtswesens,”  pp.. 
273-310,  Stuttgart,  1885. 

England:  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Anglo-Jud.”  London,  1886. 

Epitaphs:  De  Castro,  “Keur  von  Grafsteenen,”  pp.  125-126, 
Leyden.  1883. 

Ethics :  S.  Stein,  “  Materialien  zur  Ethik  des  Talmuds,”  pp.  45-185,. 
Frankfort,  1894. 

Frankel :  Braun,  in  “  Monatsschrift,”  xlv.  836-852. 

Future  Life :  E.  Abbot,  “  Literature  of  a  Future  Life,”  Nos. 
1734-1962,  1891. 

Geography :  Zunz,  in  “  G.  S.”  i.  146-216. 

Germany :  M.  Stern,  “  Quellenkunde  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,  Berlin,  1892.  Early  History:  Aronius,  “Re- 
gesten,”  Berlin,  1902. 

Graetz :  Abrahams,  in  “  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  iv.  194-203. 

Haggadah  (Passover):  Steinschneider,  in  Landshuth,  “Maggid 
me-Reshit,”  Berlin,  1856 ;  Wiener,  “  Bibliotheca  Friedlan- 
diana,”  letter  n  (in  preparation). 

Hebraists,  Christian :  Steinschneider,  in  “  Zeit.  fur  Hebr.  Bibl.” 
i.-v.;  Darling,  “  Cyc.  Bibliographica,”  London,  1854-59. 

Hebrew  Language :  Steinschneider,  “  Bibliographisches  Hand- 
buch,”  Leipsic,  1859;  idem ,  “Zusatze,”  1S96. 

Incunabula:  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  as  above;  Schwab,  “Les  Incuna- 
bles  Hebreux,”  Paris,  1881;  Soncinos  Sacchi,  “I  Tipografi 
Ebrei,”  Cremona,  1877 ;  Manzoni,  “  Annali  Tipograflci  dei  Son- 
cino,”  Bologna,  1883. 

Inquisition:  E.  N.  Adler,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  423-432. 

Italian  Writers:  Mortara,  “Indice”;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  “ Toledot 
Gedole  Yisrael  ”;  Steinschneider,  in  “  Monatsschrift,”  xlii,xliii. 

Jesus  in  Jewish  Literature :  Furst,  “  Bibl.  Jud.”  ii.  63-64. 

Jewish  Question:  Jacobs,  “Jewish  Question,”  1875-S4,  London,. 
1885. 

Karaites :  Frankl,  in  Erseh  and  Gruber,  “Encyc.”  2d  ser.,  xxxiii. 
s.v.  “  Karaiten ;  Ryssel,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  “  Real-Encyc.”  s.v. 

Kauf mann,  David :  “  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnerung  an  David 
Kaufmann,”  Breslau,  1900. 

Ladino :  Kayserling,  in  Erseh  and  Gruber,  “  Encyc.”  s.v. 

Loeb :  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxiv,  1S4-195. 

Luzzatto :  “Catalogo  Razionato  degli  Scritti  di  S.  D.  L.,77  Padua,. 
1881. 

Maimonides:  Steinschneider,  in  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  1937-1942. 
Mishneh  Torah :  Jellinek,  “  Kontres  Rambam,”  Vienna,  1893. 

Mathematicians :  A.  Goidberg,  “  Die  Judischen  Mathematiker,”' 
Berlin,  1891  (an  index  to  Steinschneider’s  “  Die  Mathematik 
und  die  Juden”). 

Midrash :  Zunz,  “  G.  Y.”  2d  ed.,  1892 ;  Strack,  in  Herzog-Hauck, 
“  Real-Encyc.”  s.v.  “  Midrasch  ”;  Jellinek,  “  Kontres  Maggid,” 
Vienna,  1878. 

Music:  “Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh.”  London,  1887;  M.  W. 
Kaufmann,  Katalog  No.  5. 

Names:  Jellinek,  ”  Kontres  lia-Mazkir,”  Vienna.  1S93. 

Numismatics :  Madden,  “Coins  of  the  Jews,”  London,  1881. 

Oath  (“  More  judaico”):  Steinschneider,  in  “  Zeit.  Hehr.  Bib.”  i. 

Paleography :  Steinschneider,  “  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Kunde 
der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften,”  in  “  Centralblatt  f iir  Bibli- 
otheksweseu  ”  (also  separate,  Berlin,  1S92) . 

Palestine:  Steinschneider,  in  Rolirieht  and  Meissner,  “  Deutsche- 
Pilgriinweiser,”  pp.  548-648,  1892;  idem.  In  Luncz,“  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  1892,  iii.,  iv:  Rohricht,  “Bibliotheca  Geograpbica 
Palestine,”  Berlin,  1890.  „ 

Periodicals,  General:  Harkavy,  in  “ Yevreskaya  Biblioteka, 
vii.,  viii.;  A.  S.  Freidus.  in  “  Bulletin  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,”  July,  1902.  Hebrew:  Van  Straalen,  “Cat.  Hebrew 
Books  Brit.  Mus.”  pp.  188-192,  294,  295;  Sablotzki,  in  “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,”  v.  270-283.  American ;  A.  S.  Freidus,  m  “  Am. 
Jewish  Year  Book,”  i.  271-282. 

Philo:  Schiirer,  “Gesch.” 

Piyyutim :  Writers  on :  Zunz,  “  Ritus,”  i.  Writers  of :  Zunz, 
“  Litteraturgesch.”  Berlin,  1S65;  idem,  “Nachtrag,  lbo<. 
First  Words:  Gestettner,  “Mafteah,”  Berlin,  1889. 
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Polemics,  Islamite :  Steinsctmeider,  “  Poleinisc.lie  Litteratur.” 
Portugal :  Reinedios,  “  Os  Judeus  em  Portugal,”  Coimbra,  1895, 
repeated  by  E.  N.  Adler,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii. 

Precepts,  The  818 :  Jellinek,  “  Kontres  Taryag,”  Vienna,  187S. 
Proverbs  :  Bernstein,  “  Catalogue  des  Livres  Paremiologiques,” 
Index,  pp.  025-027,  Warsaw,  1900. 

Purim  and  Parodies :  Steinschneider,  in  “  Isr.  Letterbode,”  vii. 

1-13,  ix.  45-5S:  idem ,  in  “  Monatschrift.” 

Rapoport:  Bernfeld,  “Toledot  Shir,”  Warsaw,  1900;  “Das 
Centennarium  S.  I.  L.  Rapoports,”  1900,  pp.  414-416. 
Responsa:  British  Museum  Catalogues;  Rabbinowicz,  “Ohel 
Abraham,”  s.v.  mSac*. 

Russia;  “  Sistematicheski Ukaza tel,”  St.  Petersburg,  1893.  His¬ 
tory:  “Regesty,”i. 

Sermons:  Maybaum,  “Jiidische  Homiletik”  (arranged  by 
texts),  Berlin,  1890.  Funeral :  Jellinek,  “  Kontres ha-Maspid,” 
Vienna,  1884. 

Shuihan  "Aruk :  Steinschneider,  in  “  Cat.  Bodl.” 

Spain  :  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  pp.  213-244,  London,  1894. 

Spanish  Writers :  Kayserling,  “  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.”  1890. 
Spanish  Poets:  Idem ,  “Sephardim,”  Leipsie,  1859. 

Spinoza  :  Van  der  Linde,  “  Spinoza,  Bibliografle.”  1S71. 
Steinschneider :  Kohut,  in  “  Steinschneider  Festschrift.” 
Talmud:  Mielziner,  “Introduction  to  the  Talmud,”  pp.  61-102, 
Cincinnati,  1894;  S.  Stein,  “Materialien  zur  Ethik,”  1894,  pp. 
04-179.  Editions:  Rabbinowicz,  “Ma'amar  ’al  Hadfasat  ha- 
Talmud,”  Munich,  1876.  Translations  :  Bischoff,  “  Kritisclie 
Gesch.  der  Thalmud  Uebersetzungen.”  Methodology :  Jelli¬ 
nek,  "  Kontres  Kelalim,”  Vienna,  1878.  Commentaries :  idem , 
“Kontres  lia-Mefaresh,”  Vienna,  1877.  Indexes:  idem, 
“Kontres  ha-Mafteali,”  Vienua,  1SS1. 

Ten  Tribes :  Bancroft,  “  Native  Races  of  Pacific,”  vol.  i. 
Tobacco:  Steinschneider,  in  “Deborah,”  ix.  3-4,  Cincinnati, 
1894. 

Translators  :  Steinschneider,  “  Hebr.  Uebers.”  Berlin,  1893. 
Tunis:  Cazes,  “Notes  Bibliographiques  sur  la  Literature  Juive- 
Tunisienne,”  Paris,  1893. 

Wandering  Jew:  Heibig,  in  “ Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliotheks- 
wesen.” 

Wills.  Ethical:  Abrahams,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  iii.  481-484, 
iv.  343-344. 

Woman :  Steinschneider,  “  Heb.  Bibl,”  i.,  ii.,  xix. 

Yiddish  :  Early  Literature,  Printed  :  Steinschneider,  in  “  Sera- 
peunV’ix.,  x.  Manuscripts:  ib.  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxx.  Later  Litera¬ 
ture  :  L.  Wiener,  in  “  History  of  Yiddish  Literature,”  pp.  355- 
382,  New  York,  1899.  Philology :  Landau,  in  “  Deutsche  Mund- 
arten,”  ii.  126-132,  Vienna,  1896;  Sainean, iu  “Revue  de  la 
Societe  Linguistique,”  1902. 

Zunz :  Steinschneider,  “  Die  Schriften  von  Dr.  L.  Zunz,”  Ber¬ 
lin,  1874. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Bibliogvapliisches, in Z.  G.  pp. 214-303; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jiul.  iii.,  Preface. 

L.  G.  J. 

BIBLIOMANCY :  *  The  use  of  the  Bible  for 
magic  or  superstitious  purposes.  The  practise  of 
employing  sacred  books,  or  words  and  verses  there¬ 
of,  for  divination  or  for  magic  cures  is  universal 
alike  among  pagans  and  believers  in  God.  What 
the  Vedas  were  to  the  Hindus  (Stenzler,  “  Abhand- 
lungen  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  ”  vol.  v!, 
Leipsie,  1878),  Homer  to  the  Greeks  (Heim,  pp.  496, 
514),  and  Ovid  and  Virgil  to  the  Homans  (Lamprid- 
ius,  “Alexander  Severus,”  p.  14;  “Sortes  Virgili- 
ante  ”),  the  Old  Testament  was  to  the  Jews,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  the  Christians  (Kraus,  s.v. 
“Loos,”  ii.  344;.  “Sortes  Sanctorum”;  compare! 
153,  “  E  vangeliorum  ”),  and  the  Koran  and  Hafiz  to 
the  Mohammedans  (Lane,  “An  Account  of  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,”  vol. 
xi.).  The  desire  of  man  to  discern  the  hidden 
future,  or  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  nature  in  hours 
of  great  anxiety,  bjr  some  superstitious  resort  to  su¬ 
perhuman  forces,  is  never  altogether  extinct  in  the 
multitude.  Dent.  vi.  8,  9;  xi.  18;  and  Prov.  iii.  22- 


*  For  the  titles  of  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see  bibliog¬ 
raphy  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


26,  vii.  3,  admonishing  the  people  to  bind  them  (the 
words  of  God)  as  a  sign  upon  the  hand,  and  have 
them  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  and  to  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  the  house  and  upon  the  gate, 
certainly  induced  the  Jews  to  use  the  Bible,  or  parts 
of  it,  for  protective  or  talismanic  purposes  (Targ.  to 
Cant,  vii!  3;  Ber.  23b;  Yer.  Peah  i.  15d).  Like¬ 
wise  are  the  sixty  letters  of  the  Priestly  Blessing 
(Num.  vi.  24-26)  called  sixty  guardian 
For  powers  of  Israel  against  the  terrors  of 
Protective  the  night  (Cant.  R.  to  iii.  7;  Tan. 
Purposes.  Num.  16;  compare  Pesik.  R.  5  and 
Num.  R.  xi!),  “a  talisman  against  the 
evil  eye.”  So  was  Ps.  xci.,  perhaps  originally  com¬ 
posed  as  an  incantation  psalm  (see  Psalms)  and 
known  iu  rabbinical  literature  as  “Shir  sliel  Pe- 
ga‘im,”  or  “Song  against  Demons,”  employed  as  a 
protective  (Midi*.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xci. ;  Yer.  Slmb.  vi.  8b), 
found  also  in  a  tomb  at  Kertcli,  Crimea  (Blau,  “Das 
Alt.  Jiidische  Zauberwesen,”  p.  95).  Ps.  iii.  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  (Sliebu.  15b);  Ex.  xv.  26 
was  used  for  healing  purposes,  according  to  Misli- 
nah  Sanli.  x.  1 ;  as  was  also  Lev.  i.  1,  according  to 
Sanh.  101a.  To  ward  olf  evil  dreams,  the  Rabbis  pre¬ 
scribe  the  recitation  of  corresponding  Bible  verses 
(Ber.  55b,  56b);  in  order  to  escape  tlie  danger  befall¬ 
ing  one  who  drinks  uncovered  water  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  nights,  the  recitation  of  Ps.  xxix. 
is  prescribed  (Pes.  112a).  Tos.,  Shab.  xiii.  4;  Shab. 
115b,  writings  containing  Biblical  matter  used  for 
amulets,  are  mentioned,  which  Blau  (l.c.  p.  96)  com¬ 
pares  with  two  magic  papyri  of  the  second  or  third 
century  showing  a  Jewish  origin;  the  one  published 
by  Deissmann  (pp.  21-48),  the  other  b}"  Dieterich, 
“Abraxas,”  pp.  138  et  seq. ,  both  of  which  prove  the 
use  of  Biblical  passages  for  magic  purposes. 

It  was  common  in  Talmudical  times  to  accept  the 
verse  selected  at  random  and  recited  by  the  school¬ 
children  as  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  (Hag.  15a,  b;  Git. 
58a;  Hill.  9ob),  and  this  was  observed  through  the 
Middle  Ages  (Tur  Yoreli  De‘ali,  179).  This  same  cus¬ 
tom  was  observed  by  the  Christians  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  (Kayser,  “Die  Canones  Jacob’s 
von  Edessa,”  1886,  pp.  22. 126,  136;  and  “Gebrauch 
von  Psalmen  zur  Zauberei,”  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xiii. 
456-462).  In  the  last-named  article  a  prescription 
of  the  use  of  the  various  Psalms  for  magic  purposes, 
written  in  Syriac  and  taken  from  Sachau’s  collection 
of  Syriac  manuscripts,  No.  218,  is 
Good  or  published  and  translated.  Whether 
Bad  Omens,  this  served  as  a  model  for  Jewish  wri¬ 
ters  or  followers  of  the  “Shimmush 
Teliillim  ”  (the  magic  use  of  the  Psalms),  or  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Jews,  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  both  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue 
(Maimonides,  “Yad,”  <Akkum,  xi.  12;  Tur  Yoreli 
De‘ali,  179,  according  to  Shebu.  15b)  and  of  the 
Church  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Bible  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  for  magical  cures  (Kayser,  l.c.,  p. 
126;  Hefele,  “  Conciliengescliichte,”  ii.  274);  yet 
both  failed  to  eradicate  the  custom.  According  to 
“Sefer  Hasidim”  (ed.  Lemberg,  1870;  Jitomir,  1879, 
§1140 ;  not  in  the  Berlin  edition),  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
was  placed  under  the  head  of  a  child  when  first  put 
into  the  cradle.  Sometimes  ,  the  Torali-scroll  was 
brought  into  the  lying-in  room  in  order  to  facilitate 
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tlie  birth  (“  Pi  the  Teshubah  ”  on  Yoreh  De'ah,  179), 
or  laid  upon  the  sick  babe  (“Yad,”  l.c.;  Tur  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  l.c.),  or  on  the  head  of  the  new-born  child,  or 
during  the  eight  days  following  the  circumcision 
(“Mitteilungen,”  i.  88,  85).  Also  in  the  curious 
womb-blessing,  the  Torah-scroll  was  used  for  pro¬ 
tection,  the  words  spelled  being:  “Baermutter 
[womb],  lie  down:  with  these  words  I  adjure  thee; 
with  nine  Torahs,  with  nine  pure  Sefer  Torahs!  ” 
(Gudemann,  in  “  Monatssclirif  t,  ”  v.  57).  When  a  per¬ 
son  was  dangerously  ill,  the  Pentateuch  was  opened, 
and  the  name  which  first  met  the  eye  was  added  to 
the  patient's  name,  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  destiny 
(see  Siiinnuy  iia-Siiem).  The  words  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  page  of  the  Bible  when 
Use  of  tlie  it  was  opened  at  random,  or  touched 
Pen-  by  the  thumb  at  the  opening,  were  also 
tateuch.  frequently  used  as  an  oracle  (Berliner, 
“Aus  dem  Leben,”  p.  24).  The  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  the  form  of  a  book,  not  a  scroll,  was  em¬ 
ployed  also  in  the  Fate  Books  (“Loos  Bucher”). 
Genesis  was  opened  as  a  protection  against  thunder- 
and  hail-storms  (Kayser,  l.c.). 

The  following  single  verses  may  be 
Use  mentioned  as  having  been  used  both 

of  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  transla- 

Verses.  tion  (pronounced  over  wounds,  Kashi 
on  Sanli.  101a;  Sliullian  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  179,  8): 

Gen.  i.  1 :  To  make  oneself  invisible  (S.Z.  32a). 

i.  1-5 :  (The  last  letters  only.)  To  confuse  a  person’s 
mind  (M.V.  25) ;  as  preservative  against  pol¬ 
lution  (S.Z.  lib);  and  for  other  purposes 
(“Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exb.”  No.  1874; 
Schwab). 

xxi.  1 ;  To  lighten  childbirth  (M.V.  59) . 

xxiv.  2:  On  using  a  divining-rod  (M.V.  80). 

xxv.  14;  Against  the  crying  of  children  (M.V.  64). 
xxxii.  31 :  Against  danger  on  a  journey  (M.V.  34). 

xlix.  18:  To  shorten  one’s  way  on  a  journey  (M.V.  23);  in 
the  lying-in  room  (M.  V.  80). 

Ex.  xi.  7 ;  For  protection  against  a  fierce  dog.  (For  greater 
security,  the  traveler  is  advised  to  carry  a 
stout  stick  as  well,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  “  He  has  both  a  verse  F  posuk  ’]  and  a 
stick  ['stecken  ’]  with  him,”  applied  to  one 
well  fortified  on  every  side.) 

xi.  8 :  To  lighten  childbirth  (M.V.  59). 
xv.  2:  To  shorten  one’s  way  (M.V.  24). 
xv.  16;  To  shorten  the  way  (M.V.  23);  to  insure  safety 
in  a  court  of  law  (M.V.  32);  against  fear  (M.V. 
65). 

xvii.  16:  Against  bleeding  (M.V.  45). 

xxii.  17 :  In  the  lying-in  room  (M.V.  91). 
xxxiii-  23 :  Against  witchcraft  (M.V.  41). 
xxxiv.  6 :  To  shorten  the  way  (M.V.  23). 

Lev.  i.  1;  The  same  (M.V.  23). 

Num.  xi.  2:  Against  fire  (M.V.  10, 11:  S.Z.  27). 
xi.  12:  Against  the  evil  eye  (M.V.  41). 
xxiii.  23:  In  lying-in  rooms  (M.V.  91). 

Dent.  vi.  4-9:  Against  fever  (M.V.  50). 

xxxiii.  4 :  On  taking  children  to  school  (S.Z.  30b). 

In  addition  to  verses  from  the  Pentateuch,  the 
following  from  other  books  are  cited  as  being  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  cases  indicated: 

Josh.  i.  4:  To  awaken  understanding:  “Shimmnsh  Tehil- 
lim,”  cxix. 

Isa.  xxvi.  1:  To  strengthen  memory  (S  Z.  30b). 

xlii.  5 ;  xliii.  2 :  Against  a  storm  at  sea  (M.V.  35).  • 
xliii.  14:  At  sea  (S.Z.  31b). 

1.  4 :  On  taking  children  to  school  (S.Z.  30b). 

Jer.  xxxi.  15:  Against  the  crying  of  children  (M.V.  64). 

Ezek.  iii.  3 :  On  taking  children  to  school  (compare  Berliner, 
“Aus  dem  Leben,”  p.  27). 


Prov.  xvi.  1 :  To  strengthen  one’s  memory  (S.Z.  30b). 

xviii.  10:  To  gain  favor  (M.V.  28). 

Job  xxxii.  9:  To  strengthen  one’s  memory  (S.Z.  30b). 

The  Psalter  especially  was  employed,  an  entire 
chapter  at  a  time,  for  all  manner  of 
Use  incidents,  serious  or  trivial.  An  ex- 
of  Psalms,  tract  may  here  be  given  from  the 
above-mentioned  “  Shimmush  Tehil- 
lim  ”  (frequently  reprinted),  which  indicates  the 
various  uses  made : 

Ps.  i. :  Against  miscarriage.  Verse  3,  against  trees 

shedding  their  fruit  (Heim,  520). 
iL :  Against  a  storm  at  sea. 

iii. :  Against  headache  and  pain  in  the  shoulders 

(Grunw.,  to  drive  out  demons). 

iv.  :  To  find  favor. 

v.  :  Against  evil  spirits  (Kayser,  on  appearing  before 

a  judge).  Verse  8  maybe  said  to  have  been 
used  in  a  certain  sense  to  avert  the  evil  eye : 
for  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  the  ten  words 
of  this  verse  were  employed  to  ascertain  if 
the  requisite  quorum,  called  “minyan,”  were 
present  before  beginning  divine  service ;  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  pointing  with  the 
finger,  or  using  numerals,  both  of  which 
were  considered  harmful  (Harkavy,  “Re- 
sponsen  der  Geonim,”  p.  157).  In  the  same 
way  the  ten  words  of  Ps.  xviii.  51  are  em¬ 
ployed  to-day ;  so  that  when  the  tenth  man 
arrives,  it  is  said  not  “  The  tenth  man  is  here,” 
but  “The  ”01am’  [the  tenth  word  of  the 
Hebrew  verse]  is  here.” 

vi.  :  Against  diseases  of  the  eye  and  danger  on  land 

or  water. 

vii.  :  Against  enemies ;  in  a  law-court  (against  rob¬ 

bers,  M.V.  36). 

viii.  :  Against  crying  children. 

ix.  :  Against  the  same  and  enemies. 

x.  :  Against  obsession  by  evil  spirits. 

xi. :  Against  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men;  against 

various  perils  (Griinw.,  to  drive  out  demons). 

xii.  :  Against  temptation  and  evil  counsel. 

xiii.  :  Against  unnatural  death  and  diseases  of  the  eye 

(Grunw.,  to  drive  out  demons). 

xiv.  :  Against  defamation,  and  when  one’s  veracity  is 

doubted. 

xv.  :  Against  obsession. 

xvi.  :  To  discover  a  thief,  and  against  enemies,  and  to 

awaken  intelligence.  Employed  by  Christians 
to  discover  thieves ;  Mannling,  “  Denkw.  Ku- 
riositaten.”  in  Rubin,  “Gesch.  des  Aberglau- 
bens,”  p.  111. 

xvii.  :  On  a  journey. 

xviii. :  Against  robbers  and  all  manner  of  sickness. 

xix.  ;  Against  evil  spirits;  difficult  labor;  and  to 

awaken  intelligence. 

xx.  :  In  a  court  of  law. 

xxi.  :  To  maintain  oneself  before  a  spiritual  or  tem¬ 

poral  authority. 

xxii.  :  To  ford  a  river,  against  wild  animals,  and  to 

sharpen  intelligence, 
xxiii. :  In  interpretation  of  dreams. 

xxiv.  ;  In  a  storm  at  sea. 

xxv.  :  In  distress. 

xxvi.  :  In  distress  and  imprisonment, 
xxvii. :  To  conquer  a  city ;  as  a  vermifuge, 
xxviii. :  To  appease  an  enemy. 

xxix.  :  Against  an  evil  spirit. 

xxx.  :  Against  every  evil, 

xxxi. :  Against  the  evil  eye, 
xxxii. :  The  same. 

xxxiii.:  For  a  woman  whose  children  die  young, 
and  against  epidemics  (Kayser,  in  time  of 
war). 

xxxiv. :  To  secure  the  favor  of  princes  and  govern¬ 
ments  (Kayser,  against  witchcraft.  Heim, 
xxxiv.  9,  to  preserve  wine  until  the  ensuing 
autumn). 

xxxv.:  Against  mischievous  busybodies  (Grunw.,  to 
expel  demons), 
xxxvi. :  Against  evil  tidings, 
xxxvii. :  Against  drunkenness. 
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Ps.  xxxviii. :  Against  defamation. 

xxxix. :  Against,  evil  design  on  the  part,  of  the  king, 
xl. :  Against  evil  spirits. 

xli, :  When  one’s  position  has  been  given  to  an¬ 
other. 

xlii. :  In  interpretation  of  dreams, 
xliii. :  In  a  storm  at  sea  (M.V.  35). 
xliv. :  To  escape  from  an  enemy, 
xlv. :  Against  a  wicked  woman, 
xlvi. :  When  one  tires  of  his  wife, 
xlvii. :  To  win  favor, 
xlviii. :  To  frighten  one's  enemies, 
xlix. :  Against  fever.  Verse  6,  against  pollution  (M.V. 
62). 

1. :  Against  enemies  and  robbers  (Grumv.,  against 
noxious  animals) . 

li. :  When  one  feels  guilty.  Verse  3,  against  loss  of 
blood  (Heim,  520). 
lii. :  To  keep  off  slander, 
liii.  :  To  frighten  one's  foes, 
liv.  and  lv. :  To  be  avenged  on  one’s  foes. 

lvi. :  When  in  chains ;  also  against  evil  inclina¬ 
tion. 

lvii. :  To  have  good  fortune. 

Iviii. :  Against  vicious  dogs, 
lix. :  Against  evil  inclination. 

Ix. ;  Before  a  battle. 

Ixi. :  Upon  entering  a  house  where  one  has  cause  for 
apprehension. 

Ixii. :  For  forgiveness  of  sins. 

lxiii. :  On  accounting  with  one’s  business  partner,  and 
to  have  good  fortune  in  trade. 

Ixiv. :  On  fording  a  river. 

I xv. ;  To  exert  influence  over  anybody. 

Ixvi. :  Against  evil  spirits. 

lxvii. :  Against  continuous  fever:  also  for  a  prisoner. 

This  psalm,  written  upon  parchment  in  the 
form  of  a  “  menorah  ”  (branched  caudle- 
stick),  and  surrounded  by  moral  sentences,  is 
frequently  found  printed  in  prayer-books.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  psalm  was  engraved  upon 
David's  shield  in  this  form.  Without  the 
superscription,  it  contains  seven  verses  and 
forty-nine  words;  the  fifth  verse,  counting 
the  dageshed  2  as  two,  contains  forty-nine 
letters.  It  is  owing  to  the  first  fact  that  this 
psalm  is  used  together  with  Ps.  cxliv.  in  the 
ritual  at  the  departure  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
the  connection  of  David  with  the  departure  of 
Sabbath,  see  “Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft 
fur  J udische  Volkskunde,”  i.  T6.  On  the  second 
fact  is  based  the  reading  of  this  psalm  in  the 
forty-nine  days  of  ‘Omer  (see  ‘O.MER).  be¬ 
tween  Fassover  ana  Fcntecost.  xne  catnoiic 
Church  also  designates  a  special  psMin  for 
daily  recital  between  Easter  and  Pentecost 
(see  Grumv.  109). 

lxviii. ;  Against  evil  spirits  (Grunw.,  as  an  exorcism  for 
travelers’  use), 
lxix. :  Against  evil  longing. 

Ixx. :  Before  a  battle  (Grunw.,  to  appease  an  enemy). 
Ixxi. :  In  prison, 
lxxii. :  To  win  grace  and  favor. 

Ixxiii. :  Against  compulsory  baptism, 
lxxiv. :  Against  a  mob,  whether  of  men  or  spirits, 
lxxv. :  For  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Ixxvi. :  Against  flood  and  fire. 

Ixxvii. :  Against  all  manner  of  distress, 
lxxviii. :  To  win  grace  and  favor  at  court, 
lxxix. :  To  be  rid  of  one’s  foes, 
lxxx.-lxxxi. :  Against  idolatry. 

Ixxxii. :  When  on  an  important  mission. 

Ixxxiii. :  In  time  of  war.  Grunw.  connects  the  expression 
in  verse  14  (A.V.  13),  “make  them  like  a 
wheel,”  with  the  Jews’  badge,  which  was 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  wheel. 

Ixxxiv. :  Against  sickness. 

Ixxxv. :  To  win  favor, 
lxxxvi. :  Against  an  evil  spirit, 
lxxxvii. :  To  deliver  one  from  prison, 
lxxxviii. :  To  save  a  city  or  a  community. 

Ixxxix, :  Against  the  effects  of  sickness. 

xc. :  Against  lions  or  evil  spirits.  Verse  17,  against 
fever  (M.V.  50);  shortening  a  journey  (M.Y. 
23);  general  protection  (M.V.  31). 


Ps.  xci, :  The  same ;  and  against  all  kinds  of  evil ;  to  make- 
oneself  invisible  (M.V.  36);  verses  5  and  10, 
against  epilepsy  (M.V.  52);  molding  wax  for 
a  sick  child,  see  ltubin,  lx.  p.  134.  For  the 
connection  between  traveling  and  archangels, 
and  the  employment  of  this  psalm  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  see  Grunw.  99. 
xcii. :  Before  waiting  upon  high  dignitaries, 
xciii. :  For  support  in  a  lawsuit, 
xciv. ;  Against  enemies, 
xcv. :  Against  being  betrayed  into  baptism, 
xcvi. :  To  give  happiness  to  one’s  family, 
xcvii. :  The  same.  Verse  2,  against  theft  (M.V,  16). 
xcviii. :  To  make  peace  between  enemies, 
xcix. :  To  become  pious, 
c. :  To  gain  a  victory, 
ci. :  Against  an  evil  spirit, 
cii.-ciii. :  Against  childlessness, 
civ. :  To  be  rid  of  one’s  enemies, 
cv. :  Against  a  quartan  ague, 
cvi. :  Against  a  tertian  ague, 
evil. :  Against  continuous  fever- 
cviii. :  To  have  happiness  in  one’s  house, 
cix. :  Against  enemies. 

cx. :  To  make  peace.  Verse  6,  against  an  evil  spirit 
(M.V.  31);  verse  7,  at  sea  (S.Z.  31b). 
cxi. :  To  gain  new  friends, 
cxii. ;  To  increase  one’s  strength, 
cxiii. :  To  secure  the  removal  of  idolatry, 
cxiv. :  To  he  fortunate  in  business, 
cxv. :  To  be  victorious  in  debate, 
cxvi. :  Against  an  unnatural  or  sudden  death, 
cxvii. :  Against  slander. 

cxviii. :  In  medicine  (Grfmw.  118);  against  scoffers  to* 
answer  (an  epikores),  and  to  maintain  oneself 
in  law. 

cxix. :  On  the  performance  of  a  religious  precept ;  -to 
sharpen  the  intellect ;  for  disease  of  the  eye ; 
when  one  is  in  deep  perplexity ;  valuable  for 
preachers ;  against  sin  ;  wholesome  for  the 
spleen  and  kidneys ;  against  temptation ;  to 
win  favor;  against  weakness  in  the  hands; 
upon  a  journey ;  against  catarrh ;  against 
weakness  in  the  feet ;  against  earache ;  against 
dizziness;  on  taking  children  to  school  (Ber¬ 
liner,  lx.  p.  7).  Verse  49,  before  study  (S.Z. 
30b);  verses  33-40,  against  temptation  (M.V. 
65). 

cxx. :  On  seeing  a  snake  or  a  scorpion ;  in  the  lying-in 
room  (M.V.  91). 

cxx.-cxxxiv. :  On  the  dedication  of  a  house  which  has  been  in¬ 
habited  by  evil  spirits  (Griinw.). 
exxi. :  When  traveling  alone  at  night. 

Cliffii,  ?  On.  appearing  before  a  Iniprti  potentate. 

cxxiii. ;  When  a  slave  has  run  away, 
exxiv. :  On  fording  a  river. 

exxv. :  Against  enemies ;  on  a  journey  (M.V.  34 ;  S.Z. 
31a). 

exxvi. :  For  a  woman  whose  children  die. 
cxxvii. :  For  protection, 
cxxviii. ;  For  an  expectant  mother, 
cxxix. :  On  the  performance  of  a  religious  act ;  at  sea 
(S.Z.  31b). 

cxxx. :  To  escape  arrest  by  the  night  watchman, 
cxxxi. :  Against  undue  presumption, 
cxxxii. :  On  fulfilling  a  rasli  vow. 
cxxxiii. ;  For  friendship  and  love, 
cxxxiv. :  Before  studying, 
cxxxv. ;  For  repentance  and  amendment, 
cxxxvi. :  To  confess  one’s  sin. 
cxxxvii. :  To  remove  enmity, 
cxxxviii. ;  For  love. 

exxxix.-cxl. :  To  awaken  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
cxli. :  Against  heart-disease, 
cxiii. :  Against  lumbago, 
cxliii. :  Against  pain  in  the  arm. 
cxliv. :  To  heal  a  fractured  or  dislocated  hand ;  against 
demons.  Verse  2,  at  sea  (M.V.  35);  by  Chris¬ 
tians  against  fever  (Griinw.  in  M.A.). 
cxlv. :  Against  sudden  fright, 
cxlvi. :  Against  sword  wounds, 
cxlvii. :  Against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
cxlviii.-cxlix. :  Against  a  fire. 

CXlix.  6  :  Against  pollution  (M.V.  62). 
cl. :  Thanking  God  for  all  His  works. 
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For  single  words  or  names  taken  from  the  Bible 
and  used  for  mantle  purposes,  see 
Use  Names  of  God  and  Angelology. 
of  Biblical  The  names  of  the  following  individ- 
Names.  ual  personages  of  the  Bible  have  been 
employed  in  bibliomancy: 

Adam  and  Eve :  For  use  in  amulets,  see  Amulets. 

The  Serpent :  Oflel,  Sarnael  in  Schwab.  Concerning  the  human 
Ogure  with  serpentine  feet,  see  “  Sefer  Hasiclim,”  ed.  Lemberg, 

§  1100,  “the  serpent  went  upon  two  feet  and  had  partly  a 
human  form.”  On  Samuel  together  with  Seraflel,  M.V.  21 ; 
Targ.  Yer.  on  Gen.  iii.  0  interprets  the  serpent  as  Samael,  and 
“Yalkut  HadaslT’  makes  the  serpent  identical  with  Samael 
and  Satan ;  see  also  Abraxas. 

Enoch:  To  influence  trade,  S.Z.  22.  See  Steinscbneider,  “Zur 
Pseudepigraphisclien  Literatur,”  pp.  53  et  seq.;  Harkavy, 
“Responsen  der  Gaonim,”  p.  314. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  In  amulets  for  the  lying-in  room, 
M.  V.  01. 

Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  :  The  same. 

Joseph:  Against  pollution,  M.V.  62;  against  the  evil  eye,  com¬ 
pare  Berakot  55b ;  see  Blau,  p.  155 ;  in  the  ceremony  of 
“  Tasklih,”  with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  22. 

Moses :  Agaiust  fire  (after  Ex.  ii.  8) ,  M.V.  58 ;  for  hard  labor, 
M.V.  10 ;  to  awaken  intellect  (“  Pseudepigrapha  ”),  M.V.  66; 
against  gangrene,  M.V.  48. 

Korah :  Korbin= evil  spirits,  M.V.  IT. 

Joshua :  To  arouse  intelligence  (“  Pseudepigrapha  ”),  M.V.  66. 
David :  See  David,  Shield  of. 

Doeg :  See  under  Abithophel  (compare  Mishnah,  Sanh.  x.  2). 
Ahitbophel :  Name  of  the  author  of  a  fate-hook  (Steinscbneider, 
“  Hebr.  Bibl.”  vi.  120).  Regarded  as  a  colleague,  as  it  were, 
of  Balaam,  and  as  a  species  of  Mephistopheles  ( idem ,  “Zur 
Pseudepigraphischen  Literatur,”  p.  80). 

Absalom  :  In  the  preparation  of  divining-rods,  M.V.  80. 
Solomon  :  In  conjunction  with  Ashmedai,  M.V.  56 ;  concerning 
his  shield  and  seal-rings,  see  M.V.  39. 

Queen  of  Sheba:  See  below,  under  Lilitb,  M.V.  11,  IT,  29. 

Elijah  :  See  MS.  1803,  pp.  286,  288,  293;  also  S.Z.  22;  M.V.  4T. 
Job:  Against  tooth-ache  (“Pseudepigrapha”),  M.V.  47. 

Satan :  For  amulets  in  lying-in  room,  M.  71. 

Boaz:  Against  pollution,  M.V.  02. 

Daniel:  Against  wild  beasts,  M.V.  33;  Hananiah,_Mishael,  and 
Azariah ;  in  a  conjuration  against  fever,  Shab.  67a. 

Lilith :  Identical  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  MS.  1870, 1ST ;  also 
Kelifa,  MS.  1880,  p.  556;  Klippe,  M.V.  62.  For  a  masculine 
Lili,  and  a  plural  Liliyot,  see  M.V.  62. 

The  creatures  around  the  throne  (Ezek.  i.  15):  To  shorten  one’s 
journey,  M.V.  24. 

Names  of  rivers:  The  rivers  of  Eden,  M.V.  69;  Kidron,  Wohl- 
stein,  17. 

O tillCr  glng'lo  names  or  words  are  rarely  emplojred. 

Only  the  following  can  be  mentioned:  H3D  (“the 
bush  ”),  Ex.  iii.  2  et  seq.  For  a  magical  cure  of  a 
burning  fever,  the  busli  is  mentioned  in  Shah.  67a, 
and  is  addressed  as  the  tree  “  upon  which  God  al¬ 
lowed  His  Shekinah  to  dwell.” 

The  words  pD  (“  shield  ”)  and  pa*  (“  so  may  it  be  ”) 
are  sometimes  found  interwoven  with  other  words 
or  with  each  other  so  that  each  of  their  three  letters 
is  made  the  initial  of  a  magic  word  ; 

Single  thus  enpj,  BHpJ,  STlpft  (M.  Y.  50),  pN, 
Biblical  pj,  (ib, ;  compare  38).  The  last 
Words.  letter,  “  N,  ”  serves  as  the  last  letter  in 


walking-cane  (B.  B.  73a);  on  bread  (M.  Y.  43):  a 
human  skull  (M,  Y.  49) ;  cheese  (M.  Y.  28);  an  apple 
(M.  Y.  25);  clay  (Sh.  2  M.  Y.  56,  60);  [see  “Sefer 
Raziel,”in  Wohlstein,  132]);  especially  on  new  clay 
vessels  (M.  Y.  24,  25);  an  egg  (Sh.  119,  S.  Z.  30b, 
M.  V.  43) ;  and  on  a  cake  (S.  Z.  30b). 

In  addition,  they  were  pronounced  or  whispered 
(Sh.  10,  29,  31;  compare  M.  Y.  56,  59)  over  olive-oil 
(Sh.  8,  5,  33,  45,  89),  dust  (Sh.  7  et  seq.),  especially 
over  well-water  (Sh.  7,  10,  20,  37,  69,  119),  water 
upon  which  the  sun  had  never  shone  (Sh.  29,  84),  on 
plucking  vegetables  or  herbs  (Sh.  13).  over  oil  of 
sesame  (Sh.  51),  oil  of  roses  (Sh.  20,  21),  salt  (ib.), 
willow  branches  (Sh.  29),  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  that 
had  not  3'et  blossomed  (Sh.  29),  wine  (Sh.  Ill);  and 
over  all  of  these  only  at  certain  fixed  times  (Sh.  29, 
62,  119;  M.  Y.  80).  Sometimes  they  were  not  ut¬ 
tered  at  all,  but  were  dwelt  on  in  thought  (M.  Y.  37). 

The  formulas  are  recited  once  only,  or  several 
times  in  succession  (M.  Y.  23,  31,  32,  34,  65,  80) ;  at 
times  backward,  at  times  forward  (M.  V.  65,  68) ;  in 
combinations  or  in  permutations  (M.  "V .  30) ;  some¬ 
times  in.  gematria  (compare  Kirclier,  “Aritkmolo- 
gia,”  Rome,  1665;  M.  Y.  628);  sometimes  abbrevi¬ 
ated  (M.  Y.  23) :  on  other  occasions  with  one  letter 
left  off  at  a  time. 


Bibliography:  Mttteilungcn  der  Gesdlschaft f Ur  Jildische 
Volkskunde  [quoted  in  the  above  article  as  M.v.] ;  Zecbanah 
Plonsrian  b.  Jacob  Simoner,  Scfci'  Zekirah  v:e-  Inyane 
Segullot,  Hamburg,  1709  [S.Z.] ;  Issacbar  (Baer)  Teller  Rofe 
b.  Judah  Lob  Satan.  Sefer  Segullot  u  -Refuot,  (Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  1066),  Prague,  1694;  Ephraim  Reiseber,  Sha'ar  Ephray- 
vim  (Cat.  Bodl.  p.  907.  Fiirtb,  1728;  Toleclot  Adam  (ib.  col.  646), 
Zolkiev,  1720;  David  (Teble)  b.  Jacob  Ashkenasi,  Segullot 
we-RefUOt  (Appendix  to  Bet  David),  Wilna,  1734  (ib.  866) ; 
Mordeeai  Guinpel  b.  Eleazar  Hendels,  Segullot  icRetuot 
(Appendix  to  Memmmche  Leb).  Amsterdam.  1<L,  Lib; 
Abraham  Wallich,  Sefer  Refuot,  1700:  Refuot-Bucli,  Amster¬ 
dam.  17th  to  18tli  century  (Cat.  Bodl.  col.  641)  ;  Ref  uot  ice- 
Segullot,  Amsterdam,  17th  century  (ib.);  L.  Blau,  Das  Alt- 
Jiiclische  Zaubcrwesen ,  in  the  Jahresbericht  der  Landes- 
rahbiner-Schule  in  Budapest,  1898:  Deissmann,  Bibelstu- 
dien,  Marburg,  1895;  M.  Grumvald.  Ueherden  Einfl-uss  der 
Psalmen  auf  die  Entdehung  der  Katholischen  Lit  urate, 
Frankfort-on-rhe-Main,  1890. 1893  [Griinw,] :  R.  Heim, . Incan- 
tamenta  Magica ,  in  Fleckeisen's  Jalirbuchcr ,  1893,  xix. 
supplementary  volume;  C.  Kayser,  Der  Gcbraucli  von 
Psalmen  zur  Zauherci,  in  Z.  D.  3/.  G.  1888,  xlii.  4o6;  F, 
Kraus.- u ^ ^ ™->rri ip  fh  r  Christ! i rih e.n  Altenumer.  Frei- 


und 

- .  _  - - 1  TtmIs-I  i  M.  Schwab.  Vocabu- 

latre  de  VAugdologie.  Paris,  m;  J-  wonistem,  27«rmme^- 
besclncbrungen  aus  Kachtahnudischer  Zeit ,  Berlin,  1S94; 
Shimmush  Tchillim  [Sh.]  __  _ 

tz  M.  Git.-— K. 


BIBLIOPHILES,  JEWISH.  See  Book  Col¬ 
lectors. 

BIBLIOTHEQJJE  NATIQNALE,  PARIS : 

National  library  of  France,  founded  in  1354.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  this  library  have  always 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Oriental  collections,  their 
number  now  amounting  to  1.390.  In  importance 
and  number  of  volumes,  this  library  is  second  only 


the  name  of  the  good  angels  (M.  Y.  61). 
“Ezel”  =  “the  stone  Ezel”),  I  Sam.  xx.  19,  is 
interpreted  as  consisting  of  the  initials  of  the  words 
pi-j^  ynt  *11^  (“light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,” 
Ps.  xcvii.  11)  and  is  sometimes  found ;  see  M.  Y.  55. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  application  of  these  Bible 
passages  and  words,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
here  that  they  were  written  in  various  places  and 
on  numerous  objects:  e.g.,  paper  (M.  "V .  40,^64); 
clean  (“kosher”)  parchment  (M.  Y.  28.  31.  35,  57,  60 
et  seq.):  stag  parchment  (S.  i.);  the  wall  (M.  Y.  30); 


to  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bihliotheque  Nationale 
dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  of  France,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  though  it  is 
not  known  whether  any  Hebrew  manuscripts  v  ere 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Charles  "V .  and  Charles 
YI.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  manuscript  No.  715. 
said  to  be  “written  in  the  letters  of  the  Jews.”  was 
really  a  Hebrew  book  (Delisle,  “Le  Cabinet  des  Ma- 
nuscrits,”  i.  48,  note  1)-  A  number  of  Hebrew  books 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  found  in  these  two 
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collections.  Charles  Y.  ordered  a  selection  to  he 
made  among  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  at  the  Tresor 
des  Cliartes,  and  in  1372  these  manuscripts  were 
brought  to  the  Louvre.  A  second  collection  of  He¬ 
brew  books  was  delivered  to  Gilles  Mallet  about 
1397.  It  comprised  44  volumes,  4  rolls,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  which  had  been 
found  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  living  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Denis  after  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Paris 
(Y.  H.  Sauval,  “  Histoire  et  Recherche  des  Anti qui- 
tes  de  la  Yille  de  Paris,”  ii.  520).  From  this  source 
have  probably  come  the  two  French  rituals  confis¬ 
cated  during  the  reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  and  for¬ 
merly  preserved  in  the  treasury  (now  Hebrew  MSS. 
634,  637).  The  Renaissance  largely  enriched  the 
Hebrew  stores  of  the  library.  Guillaume  Pellieier, 
bishop  of  Montpellier  and  ambassador  of  France  to 
Yenice,  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  King  Francis 
I..  Aug.  29,  1540,  “Sire,  it  will  please  you  to  learn 
that  since  I  have  been  in  this  city  b}T  your  command, 

I  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  kept  a  force  of  copy¬ 
ists  at  work,  and  now  I  still  have  eight  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hebrew,  who  write  for  me  the  rarest 
works  I  am  able  to  find  in  this  language  ”  (Delisle, 
ib.  i.  155).  These  are,  without  doubt,  the  books  in 
the  library  the  bindings  of  which  bear  the  arms  of 
Henry  II. 

In  an  inventory  of  the  library  of  Blois,  which  in 
1544  was  united  with  that  of  Fontainebleau,  there 
are  only  3  Hebrew  volumes.  Henry  II.  had  in  all 
only  30  Hebrew  manuscripts,  to  which  20  volumes 
were  added  in  1599  from  the  library  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  These  volumes  came  originally  from  the 
collection  of  Gilles  de  Yiterbe  (see  the  report  of  M. 
Tascliereau,  published  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue 
of  this  collection).  On  Jan.  12,  1668,  Louis  XIY. 
ordered  an  exchange  of  printed  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  between  the  library  of  the  College  Mazarin 
and  that  of  the  king.  In  this  way  200  manuscripts 
were  added  to  the  king’s  collection. 

On  May  18,  1673,  Dupont,  consul  of  France  at 
Aleppo,  announced  to  Minister  Colbert  that  Father 
Besson  had  procured  about  50  volumes  from  private 
libraries  in  the  country,  and  from  some  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  Under  the  librarianship  of  Baluze  no  less 
than  60  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  added  (Delisle, 
ib.  p.  446).  One  hundred  and  twenty -seven  Hebrew 
manuscripts  were  in  the  collection  of  Gilbert  Gaul- 
min,  14  in  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims  (1700), 
and  12  in  that  of  Thevenot.  The  Colbert  collection 
enriched  the  library  by  171,  so  that  in  1739  the  total 
number  of  manuscripts  was  516. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  general  centralization 
of  books  by  the  French  republic  has  brought  to 
the  library  a  considerable  number  of  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts:  207  from  the  Paris  churches  of  the  Oratory, 

34  from  the  churches  of  St.  Germain.  At  the  same 
period  as  many  as  258  came  to  the  library  from  the 
Sorbonne,  Hebrew  books  having  been  a  part  of  the 
library  there  as  early  as  1414  (Delisle,  ib.  iii.  41, 
note),  and  the  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts 
having  been  enriched  by  those  of  the  Marquis  de 
Brieres,  which  came  into  the  Sorbonne  collection  with 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  These  can  be 
recognized  by  the  cardinal’s  arms  on  their  covers. 

In  modern  times  important  gifts  have  enriched  the 


collection.  In  1862,  8  Hebrew  manuscripts  were 
added  from  the  Tresor  des  Cliartes,  and  in  1867  the 
Empress  Eugenie  presented  to  the  library  a  Bible, 
for  which,  because  of  its  illustrations  and  supposed 
antiquity,  she  had  paid  25,000  francs  (“Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xxx vi.  112).  About  1872  two  further  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Baron  James  Edouard  de  Roths¬ 
child  (Nos.  1322,  1323).  All  departments  of  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  are  represented  in  this  collection, 
besides  works  in  Aramaic,  in  Arabic  (Hebrew  char¬ 
acters),  and  in  Jiukeo- Spanish. 

The  most  ancient  Bible  is  dated  1286 ;  others  are  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (“Archives  Israelites,”  1894, 
lv.  397).  A  number  of  these  volumes 
Bibles.  coming  from  Italy  and  the  Orient  are 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 
Others  are  of  more  recent  date.  A  few  volumes 
contain  miniatures  :  e.g.,  No.  584,  Sefer  ha-Mizwot, 
in  Arabic;  No.  586,  Minliagim  in  Judteo-Gennan; 
Nos.  592,  593,  617,  Catalan  and  Italian  rituals;  Nos. 
643,  644,  646,  and  especially  No.  1,333,  containing  a 
curious  Passover  Haggadali  according  to  the  Oriental 
rite,  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (“Jour.  Asiatique,”  1892,  i.  172-185). 

In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  already  mentioned, 
fragments  of  others  have  been  found  bound  within 
printed  volumes,  among  these  being  an  elegy  on 
Joseph  Caro  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ix.  304);  and  He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  found  in  non-Hebrew  books,  such 
as  the  three  autograph  letters  of  David  Cohen  de 
Lara,  incorporated  in  the  French  manuscript  19,213 
|  (ib.  xi.  95);  or  some  business  memoranda  in  semi¬ 
cursive  Hebrew  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  found  in  Latin  manuscript  No.  5097. 

As  regards  the  cataloguing  of  this  collection,  the 
beginnings  were  made  by  a  converted  Jew,  Louis 
de  Compiegne,  in  1689,  by  order  of  Louis  XIY. 
(Franklin,  “ Les  Anciennes  Bibliotheques  de  Paris,” 
ii.  190).  This  work,  revised  by  the  Abbe  Renaudot, 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  printed  in  1739.  The 
deficiencies  of  this  latter  work  were  soon  noticed  ; 
and  a  Jew  of  the  Comtat  Yenaissin,  Bernard  de  Ya- 
labregue,  examined  the  manuscripts, 
Cata-  while  Richard  Simon  gave  an  account 
loguing  of  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Ora- 
the  tory  (at  this  period  this  latter  collee- 
Collection.  tion  was  not  yet  incorporated  with  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale).  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  found  necessary  to  have  the  catalogue  com¬ 
pletely  revised.  From  1838  to  1850  this  work  was 
done  by  S.  Munk.  When  in  1850  his  eyesight  failed, 
he  was  superseded  by  Joseph  Derenbourg.  The  cata¬ 
logue  published  in  1865  contained  1,313  manuscripts 
and  16  Samaritan  works.  Since  that  time  the  collec¬ 
tion  lias  been  increased  by  about  75  manuscripts 
(“  Rev.  Et.  J ui ves,  ”  xxxvii.  249).  The  work  of  cata¬ 
loguing  the  collection  was  completed  by  M.  Zoten- 
berg,  who  added  a  description  of  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  printed  books  a  different  system 
of  grouping  has  been  followed.  In  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  printed  books  are  distributed  according  to 
subject-matter.  The  number  of  books  in  the  Bibli¬ 
otheque  Nationale  in  1897  was  2,048,893;  and  as  the 
Hebrew  works  are  distributed  among  these,  it  is  no 
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easy  task  to  ascertain  their  existence  in  the  library. 
Thus  almost  all  the  incunabula  enumerated  by  De 
Rossi  may,  it  is  true,  be  found  there,  but  in  order 
to  discover  them,  they  must  be  laboriously  sought 
in  the  numerous  subject-divisions. 

From  a  collection  of  valuable  objects  of  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  times,  Louis  XIV.  constituted 
the  Cabinet  de  France,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  “  Cabi¬ 
net  des  Medailles  et  Antiques.”  The  Hebraica  in 
this  collection  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  main  sec¬ 
tions  denominated:  (a)  ancient  med- 
Cabinet  des  als;  (b)  early  Middle  Ages;  (c)  mod- 
Medailles  ern  specimens.  The  series  of  ancient 
et  Jewish  coins  includes  28  from  Galilee, 
Antiques.  204  from  Samaria,  and  417  from  J udea. 

The  last  number,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  Greek  or  Roman  coins,  includes  also  the 
coins  of  Simon  Maccabee  (9  in  silver  and  11  in 
bronze),  as  well  as  the  coins  minted  during  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Bar  Kokba.  S.  Munk,  in  his  “Pales¬ 
tine,”  has  reproduced,  on  plate  21,  6  of  these  Macca- 
bean  coins  (Reinach,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xv.  56, 
xvii.  42,  xviii.  304). 

After  the  medals  come  in  chronological  order  the 
cups  with  magic  inscriptions  in  Judaeo-Aramean. 
Of  these  the  Cabinet  contains  several  specimens  (see 
Bowls,  Magic). 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  specimens  with  texts 
in  square  characters  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Some  are  in  the  shape  of  coins,  upon  which  are 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  These  date  from  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxv. 
132,  xxvii.  317).  There  are  about  forty  specimens 
in  this  class.  They  comprise :  {a)  inscriptions  with 
historic  names  recalling  the  rabbinical  traditions  of 
coins  referring  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  to  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (B.  K.  97b);  some  of  these  referring  to 
Moses,  others  to  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon;  (5) 
amulets  and  talismans ;  (c)  magic  squares  and  astro¬ 
logical  symbols;  (d)  Christian  documents  with  He¬ 
brew  and  Latin  words  taken  from  the  Bible.  There 
is  also  a  medal  said  to  have  come  from  Lyons  (J. 
Derenbourg,  in  “Revue  Israelite,”  i.  4-8),  a  cameo 
with  the  name  of  Gracia  Nassi  (“L’Officiel,”  Nov. 
7,  1877),  and  a  Jewish  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(A.  Blancliet,  in  “Revue  Numismatique,  ”  1889,  p. 
483).  Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  talismans  called 
Abraxas  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxi.  149;  Catalogue 
by  E.  Babelon,  No.  27). 

The  department  of  engravings  in  the  Biblio- 
tlieque  Nationale  comprises  2,300,000  pieces,  pre¬ 
served  in  145,000  volumes  and  4,000 

Depart-  portfolios  (Delaborde,  “Le  Departe- 
mentofEn-  ment  des  Estampes  ala  Bibliotheque 
gravings.  Nationale,  ”  p.  6).  This  collection  was 
originally  made  by  the  Abbe  de  Ma- 
rolles  in  1667.  The  Jewish  subjects  can  be  found 
by  means  of  the  catalogues  and  alphabetical  lists  of 
engravings.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
engraving  of  a  medieval  anti- Jewish  statue,  called 
the  “Truie  de  Wittenberg”  (Kaufmann,  in  “Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  xx.  269,  xxiii.  313),  and  an  engraving 
of  the  so-called  martyrdom  of  St.  Simon  of  Trent 
in  1472,  a  xylograph  of  some  interest  and  one  fre¬ 
quently  described. 

g.  M.  S. 


BICK,  JACOB  SAMUEL:  Austrian  author; 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  Brody,  1831. 
He  was  a  satirical  writer  of  force  and  abilitjq  and 
one  of  the  ablest  pioneers  of  the  “  liaskalah”  (culture) 
movement  among  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Bikkure  ha-‘Ittim,”  “Kerem  Hemed,” 
and  other  Hebrew  publications  of  his  time  contain 
strong  pleas  for  the  spread  of  secular  knowledge 
and  industry  among  the  Galician  Hebrews;  and,  like 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Maskilim  or  pro¬ 
gressionists,  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  agricultural 
pursuits  by  Jews.  He  died  of  cholera  in  1831  and 
left  several  manuscript  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  which  were  burned  in  the  great  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  Brody  in  the  spring  of  1835,  when  the  house 
of  his  son-in-law,  Isaac  Rothenberg,  was  totally  des¬ 
troyed.  Bick  was  highly  respected  for  his  piety, 
learning,  and  ability;  and  the  destruction  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  remains  was  at  the  time  deplored  as  a  great 
loss. 

Bibliography  :  Kerem  Hemed ,  i.,  Vienna,  1S33,  note  to  Let¬ 
ter  22 ;  ib.  ii.  131. 

S.  P.  Wl. 

BICKELL,  GUSTAV  WILHELM  HUGO: 

Christian  Hebraist  and  professor  in  the  University 
of  Vienna;  born  July  7, 1838,  at  Cassel.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  Marburg,  where  he  studied  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  he  renounced  Pi'Gtestantism  and  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  becoming  two  years  later 
(1867)  professor  of  Christian  archeology  and  Semitic 
languages  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  In  1892 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  Bickell’s 
works  include  the  following  on  Hebrew  subjects: 
“Grundriss  der  Ilebrtiischen  Grammatik,”  in  two 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1869-70  (English  translation  by  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Leipsic,  1877);  “Dichtungen  der  Hebraer,” 
in  three  vols.,  according  to  the  versification  of  the 
original  text,  Innsbruck,  1882-84;  “Kolielet  s  Un- 
tersuchung  liber  den  Wert  des  Daseins,”  ib.,  1886; 
“Kalilag  und  Damnag,”  Leipsic,  1S76;  “Der  Pre- 
diger,”  1884;  “Krit.  Bearbeitung  der  Proverbien.” 
in  “W.  Z.  K.  M.”  1891;  “Kritiscke  Bearbeitung 
des  Jobdialogs,”  in  “W.  Z.  K.  31.”  1893,  and  "Das 
Buell  Job  ”  (metrical  translation),  1894.  His  con¬ 
struction  of  Job  and  Kolielet  is  given  in  popular 
form  in  Dillon’s  “Sceptics  of  the  Old  Test.”  1895. 
He  has  published  also  the  “  Carmina  Nisibena  ”  of 
Ephraem  Syrus,  1866,  and,  from  Syrian  Fathers, 
“Ausgewahlte  Gediclite,”  1872,  and  “Ausgewahlte 
Schriften,”  1874.  For  his  critical  studies  of  Ben 
Sira,  see  “Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirclie,” 
1882,  and  “W.  Z.  K.  31.”  vol.  xiii. 

Bibliography:  Meyer,  Kon versations-Lcvikon,  ii.  9S6. 

I.  Br. 

BIDKAR :  A  captain  under  Jehu,  by  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  cast  the  body  of  Jehoram  iuto  the 
field  of  Naboth  (II  Kings  ix.  25). 

j.  jig  G.  B.  L. 

BIDPAI  FABLES  IN  HEBREW.  See 

Kalila  we-Dimna. 

BIE,  OSKAR :  German  archeologist  and  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Technische  Ilochschtileat  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin;  born  at  Breslau  Feb.  9,  1864.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his 
native  town.  Besides  his  position  at  the  Tech¬ 
nische  Hochschule,  he  occupies  at  present  (1902)  that 
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of  editor-in-chief  of  the  “Neue  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau.”  Bie  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
“ Die  Musen  in  der  Antiken  Kunst,”  1886;  “Kampf- 
gruppe  und  Kampfertypen  in  der  Antike,”  1S90; 
“Zwisclien  den  Kunsten,”  1895;  and  “Das  Klavier,” 
189S.  He  is  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

S. 

BIEDERMANN,  MICHAEL  LAZAR :  Aus¬ 
trian  jeweler  and  merchant ;  born  at  Presburg,.  Hun¬ 
gary,  Aug.  18,  1769;  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  24,  1848. 
TV  hen  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  Vienna  and  was 
■apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  In  1787  he  gained  a 
prize  for  modeling  in  wax,  and  in  1780  one  for  en¬ 
graving.  Prior  to  1792  he  was  known  as  Michael 
Lazar,  but  in  that  year  he  received  permission  to  live 
in  Vienna  as  a  seal-engraver,  and  to  adopt  the  name 
Biedermann.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  engraving 
of  the  imperial  seals.  Thus  he  at  once  became 
prominent  in  his  trade,  and  by  1S00  was  enabled  to 
open  a  jeweler’s  store. 

Visiting  the  fair  at  Leipsic,  Biedermann  became 
interested  in  the  wool  trade,  and  in  1802  commenced 

business  as  a  wool 
merchant.  Here,  as 
in  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  In 
1807  an  English  firm 
bought  wool  from 
him  at  the  Leipsic 
fair  to  the  amount  of 
8800,000.  In  1808  lie 
received  from  the 
A  u  s  t  r  o  -II  u  n  g  a  r  i  a  n 
government  a  permit 
to  trade  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  merchant,  and 
through  his  energy  a 
wide  field  was  opened 
to  Austrian  agriculture,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  the  methods  of  which  he  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  firm  one  of 
the  leading  houses  of  Austria. 

Biedermann  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Vienna,  of  which  he  was 
the  representative  from  1806  till  his  death.  In  1807 
he  instituted  a  fund  for  the  sick,  and  in  1889  a  pen¬ 
sion  fund  for  officers  of  the  community. 

In  1830  Biedermann  received  the  title  of  “Jeweler 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.” 

Bibliography:  Ignatz  Reich,  Bcth-el,  Ehrentempel  Yer- 
dicntcr  Unyariscker  J'uden ,  i.  60  et  sec/.,  Budapest.  1856; 

G,  yoif,  Geschichte  cler  IsraclUischen  CuUusgcmcinde  in 
TI  icn,  pp.  o,  ctseq.,  Vienna,  1861;  David  Lowv,  GaUeric  der 
I  enhcnstvoUm  J Men  dcs  XIX.  Jalnlmnderts ,  Zunachzt 
oils  Oestcrrcich-Ungarn ,  part  i.,  p.  9.  Vienna,  1SS2  ;  Kohut, 
-Strd/yKc  Isrciclitische  Manner  und  Frauen ,  p.  377,  Leip¬ 
sic,  1900.  * 

s-  F.  T.  H. 

BIEGELEISEN,  HENRY :  Polish  critic  and 
author,*  born  1855  in  Galicia.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Lemberg,  Munich,  and  Leipsic,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  last  named  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philology  for  his  treatise,  “  Characteristik  Trem- 
becki’s,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Slavisclien  Litteratur-Ge-  « 
schichte  ”  (Leipsic,  1882).  He  is  now  (1902)  director  1 
of  the  Hebrew  school  at  Lemberg.  < 

Biegeleisen  has  published :  “Eranciszek  Bohomol-  < 


nik,”  1879;  “Tymon  Zalorowsky,  ”  in  the  “Athe- 
:  neum,”  1SS3 ;  “Pan  Tadeush  Mickiewicz,”  a  study 

of  literary  esthetics,  Warsaw,  1S84;  “Julius  Slo- 
matzkv,”  2  vols.,  Lemberg,  1S95;  and  “Posthumous 
Letters  of  Slomatzky”  (“Genezis  z  Dueha  ”),  etc., 
1886.  He  has  also  contributed  to  various  period¬ 
icals,  among  other  articles,  the  following;  “Karol 
Dickens”;  “Fiziognomika  w  Smietle  Nojnomszych 
Badau  ” ;  “  Ewolucia  Piskno  Przyroda  and  “  Henry 
Ibsen.” 

Bibliography :  Orgelbrand,  Encyklop.  Powsjeclina ,  Warsaw, 

n.  b.  L.  E. 

BIEL  (BIENNE):  Town  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
Switzerland.  It  had  Jewish  inhabitants  as  early  as 
the  city  of  Bern  itself.  In  1305  a  few  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies  were  naturalized  in  consideration  of  a  }rearly 
tax  of  fifty  pfennigs  each.  According  to  the  patent 
or  “  Jew-letter  ”  granted  them  (see  Ulrich,  “Samm- 
lung  Jiidisclier  Geschicliten  in  der  Schweiz,”  p.  4S2, 
Basel,  1768),  they  were  not  to  be  hindered  in  any 
way  in  their  trade  or  traffic.  A  pledge  left  in  pawn 
by  a  Christian  could  be  sold  by  them  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  and  forty  days.  Curiously  enough,  weap¬ 
ons  were  allowed  to  be  taken  in  pawn.  In  case  of 
emergency  these  liad  to  be  delivered,  even  on  the 
Sabbath,  against  adequate  security,  to  the  mayor  in 
presence  of  two  or  three  councilors;  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  past,  they  were  to  be  returned  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Jews.  Nothing  further  is  known 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Biel;  even  the  date  of  their 
expulsion  is  unnoted.  At  present  (1902)  there  are  at 
Biel  about  forty -five  Jewish  families,  who  hire  their 
synagogue,  maintain  a  teacher,  and  provide  a  fund 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick. 

D.  M.  K. 

BIELGORAJ :  A  district  town  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lublin,  Russian  Poland.  According  to  the 
“Zuk  ha-Tttim,”  during  the  uprising  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  under  Chmielnicki  (164S-49),  all  the  Jews  of 
Bielgoraj  were  killed,  among  them  Rabbi  Hirsch, 
brother-in-law  of  the  author  of  that  work,  and  his 
brother  Rabbi  David.  Its  J e wish  population  in  1S90 
was  3,430,  in  a  total  population  of  7,812.  In  the 
district  there  were  6,811  Jews  in  a  total  population 
of  88,667.  The  Jews  possess  one  synagogue  and 
three  prayer-houses,  a  Hebrew  school,  and  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  A  large  number  of  the  Jews  of  Bielgoraj  are 
artisans. 

Bibliography:  Zuk  ha-Tttim,  Venice,  1556;  Re gesty  i  2 Wad* 
Visu  No.  924,  St.  Petersburg,  1899 ;  Entzililopedichcshi  Sie¬ 
ve r,  v.,  St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

H.  R. 

BIELTZY  :  District  town  of  the  government  of 
Bessarabia,  Russia.  At  the  census  of  1897  the  pop¬ 
ulation  was  18,526,  including  over  ten  thousand 
Jews,  most  of  them  engaged  in  handicrafts,  but 
some  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  There  were  at 
the  same  date  1,188  Jewish  artisans  (25  per  cent  of 
them  tailors  or  tailoresses).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Bieltzy  there  are  many  Jewish  farmers,  cultivating 
their  own  or  rented  land:  50  of  them  raise  tobacco 
on  rented  farms  covering  about  405  acres  of  land. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  Jews  has  grown  worse 
since  the  government  monopolized  the  liquor  trade 
(1896),  in  which  300  Jewish  families  were  engaged. 
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In  1898,  200  Jewish  families  petitioned  for  charity  at 
Passover,  and  also  for  coal  during  the  winter.  There 
is  a  Jewish  hospital,  a  poor-house  (maintained  at  an 
annual  expense  of  3,700  rubles),  and  a  Talmud 
Torah,  attended  by  185  pupils.  The  statistical  in¬ 
formation  given  here  was  supplied  by  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

II.  n.  S.  J. 

BIEN,  JULIUS:  American  lithographer;  son 
of  Emanuel  M.,  hazan,  lecturer,  and  lithographer; 
born  at  Naumburg,  near  Cassel,  Hesse-Nassau,  Sept. 
27, 1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Cassel,  and  at  Stadel’s  Institute,  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main,  and  studied  under  Prof.  M.  Oppenheim  of 
the  latter  place.  Bien  came  to  Nctv  York,  estab¬ 
lished  a  lithographic  business  there  in  1S50,  and  was 
successful  in  scientific  production,  issuing  many 
geographical  and  scientific  works,  such  as  atlases 
and  geological  and  hydrographic  charts.  He  re¬ 
ceived  medals  and  diplomas  at  various  exhibitions : 
Philadelphia,  1876;  Paris,  1878;  Chicago,  1893;  and 
Paris,  1900.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Lith¬ 
ographers7  Association  from  1886  to  1896,  and  is  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies.  Bien  wras 
president  of  the  order  B’nai  B’hith  (1854-57  and 
1868-1900),  and  instrumental  in  giving  it  an  inter¬ 
national  character. 

Bibliography  :  TF7zo’s  Who  in  America ,  1901-02. 

A. 

BIENSTOK,  LEY  MOISEIEVICH:  Russian 
writer,  educationist,  and  communal  worker;  born 
April  6, 1836,  at  Lukachi,  government  of  Volhynia; 
died  Oct.  22,  1894,  at  Jaffa,  Palestine.  He  received 
his  first  education  in  the  lieder  and  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  public  school  at  Turin,  district  of  Kovel;  in 
1847  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Jitomir,  and  in  1848 
the  Hebrew  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same  place, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1858.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  at  the  Jewish  school  of  Starokon- 
stantinov,  and  acted  as  rabbi  of  the  Jitomir  com¬ 
munity  from  1859  to  1862.  From  1S63  to  1867  he 
was  instructor  in  the  Jewish  religion  at  various 
gymnasia  in  Jitomir. 

In  1867  Bienstok  was  appointed  assistant  editor 
of  the  “  Yolynskiya  Gubernskiya  Yyedomosty,”  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
and  from  1867  to  1882  was  adviser  on  Jewish  matters 
(“  ucliony  yevrei  ”)  to  the  governor  of  Volhynia. 
In  1880  Bienstok  settled  at  St.  Petersburg  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Jewish  community  there;  but  after  the 
anti-Jewish  riots  he  returned  to  Jitomir,  and  in  1892 
the  Russian- Jewish  Aid  Society  for  Agriculturists 
and  Artisans  of  Odessa  appointed  him  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Jaffa.  There  he  brought  order  into  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  and  reported  on  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Palestine. 

Bienstok  was  one  of  the  pioneer  collaborators  of 
the  first  Russian -Jewish  periodicals,  “Razsvyet” 
and  “Sion.”  He  also  contributed  to  the  Russian 
periodicals;  “ Moskovskiya  Vyedomosti,”  “Russki 
Vyestnik,”  “  Sovremennaya  Lyetopis,”  and  others. 

Bienstok  was  the  author  of;  (1)  “  Otzy  i  Dyety  ” 
(Fathers  and  Sons),  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
novel,  “  Abot  u-Banim,”  by  S.  Abramovich;  (2) 
“  Yevreiskiya  Zeml cd yelcheskiy a  Kolonii  Yekateri- 
nosiavskoi  Gubernii  1890  ”  (On  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
III.— 14 


tural  Colonies  of  the  Province  of  Yekaterinoslav  in 
1890,  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  Among  his  magazine 
articles  on  Jewish  topics  were:  “  Vopros  ob  Yevrei  - 
skikh  Uchilishchach,  ”  a  paper  on  Jewish  schools,  in 
“ Russki  Yyestnik”  for  1866,  Nos.  11,  12;  “Yevrei 
Volynskoi  Gubernii,”  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Jews 
of  the  government  of  Volhynia,  and  containing  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Russian 
Jews  (published  in  the  “Volhynskiya  Gubernslriya 
Vyedomosti”  for  1867;  “Iz  Nedavnavo  Proshlavo,” 
in  the  same  periodical  1867;  “Otkrytoe  Pismo  U. 
Aksakovu”  in  “Voskkod,”  1882,  No.  4;  “Vtoroe 
Otkrytoe  Pismo  Aksakovu,”  in  “Russki  Kurier,” 
1883,  No.  251,  and  “  Vospominanie  o  Finlyandii,  ” 
reminiscences  of  Finland,  in  “  Odesski  Listok  ”  for 
1883,  Nos.  187,  189,  201,  202. 

Bibliography:  Ahiasaf ,  1894;  Vengerov,  Kri t iko-B iocjra- 

neheski  Slovar ,  St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

H.  R. 

BIESENTHAL,  JOACHIM  HEINRICH 
(RAPHAEL  HIRSCH ;  pseudonym,  Karl  Ig- 
naz  Corve):  Theologian  and  author;  born  at  Lob- 
sens,  Posen,  1800;  died  in  Berlin,  1886.  'He  was 
destined  for  the  rabbinate ;  but  while  attending  the 
University  of  Berlin  (1827-35)  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Oriental  scholar  Wilhelm  Vatke,  with 
whom  he  studied  Christian  theology.  In  1837  he 
published  “Ausziige  aus  dem  Buche  Sohar,  mit 
Deutscher  Uebersetzung,”  in  which  he  tried  to  prove 
from  Jewish  literature  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  other  Christian  dogmas. 

The  following  year  he  was  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  joined  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Jewish  Mission  of  Berlin.  In  1844  he 
became  a  member  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Jews. 
His  literary  activity  continued  unabated. 

Biesenthal’s  works,  which  give  evidence  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  a 
thorough  command  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in¬ 
clude  : Hebriiisches  und  Chaldiiisches  Scliulworter- 
bucli  liber  das  A.  T.”  (1836-37);  David  Kimhi’s 
D'&Hfcyn  (in  conjunction  with  F.  S.  Lebreclit), 
Berlin,  1S38;  “The  Book  of  Psalms;  Hebrew  Text, 
with  a  Commentarj-,”  Berlin,  1841;  “The  Book  of 
Isaiah;  Hebrew  Text  and  Commentary,”  Berlin, 
1841 ;  “  Chrestomathia  Babbinica  sive  Libri  Quatuor, 
Complectens  Analecta  e  Rerum  Scriptoribus,  Cosmo- 
graphis,  Grammaticis,  Exegetis,  Philosopliis,  Caba- 
listis  et  Poetis,  Parfcim  e  Codicibus  Sumta,  cum 
Yersione.  Latina  et  Vitis  Scrip torum,  ”  part  i.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1844  *  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Kirche 
in  Hirer  Ersten  Entwickelungsperiode  bis  znm  An- 
fange  des  4ten  Jahrliunderts,”  in  which  he  makes 
much  use  of  Talmudical  material,  and  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  Jews  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  earl}'  Christian  Church ;  and  a  Hebrew  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans, 
with  a  commentary  based  on  rabbinical  lore,  and  a 
biography  of  Paul.  1857-5S. 

In  1840,  at  the  time  of  the  blood  accusation  at 
Damascus,  Biesenthal,  under  the  name  “Karl  Ignaz 
Corvd,”  defended  the  Jews  in  his  interesting  work, 
“Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Wider  die  Juden  Erho- 
benen  Bescliuldigung  bei  der  Feier  Hirer  Ostern  sich 
des  Blutes  zu  Bedienen,  Nebst  Kurzer  Darsteiiung 
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des  Jiidisclien  Rituals  in  Beziehung  auf  den  Ge- 
nuss  des  B lutes,'1  Berlin,  1840.  Biesentlial  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Giessen. 

Bibliography:  Le  Roi,  Gcsch.  dcr  Evangdischen  Judcn- 
Mission,  i.  90,  150;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud .  i.  115:  Zeitlln,  Bibh 
Post-Mcndcls.  p.  31. 

T.  S.  R. 

BIGAMY. — Biblical  Data.  See  Polygamy. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  According  to 

■Merrill’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Law,”  ii.  192,  bigamy 
consists  in  “  going  through  the  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  another  while  a  former  husband  or  wife 
is  still  alive  and  not  divorced.  ”  This  definition  finds 
no  place  in  rabbinical  law,  according  to  which,  in 
order  to  constitute  bigamy,  the  second  marriage 
must  be  a  lawful  union.  Hence  it  follows  that 
bigamy  can  be  committed  only  by  a  man,  since  a 
woman  who  is  neither  divorced  nor  widowed  can 
not  enter  at  all  into  marriage  with  another,  and  any 
cohabitation  is  considered  adultery. 

In  Biblical  as  in  Talmudical  times  polygamy  was 
a  recognized  institution;  hence  there  could  be  no 
question  of  bigamy.  The  singular  opinion  in  the 
Talmud,  that  a  wife  can  compel  a  divorce  from  her 
husband  if  he  take  a  second  wife,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  without  following.  So  long  as  a  man  could 
support  them,  he  was  free  to  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  chose,  even  against  the  wish  of  his  first  wife 
( Yeb.  Goa,  below;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”Ishut,  xiv.  3). 
The  rabbinical  prohibition  against  bigamy  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  Rabbi 
Gershon  b.  Judah  of  Metz  forbade  it  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  His  decree  was  accepted  with¬ 
out  opposition  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
Rabbinical  man  Jews;  though  notin  the  Orient 
Pro-  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  his 
hibition.  authority  was  questioned.  Polygamy 
is  still  actually  to  be  found  among  the 
Jews  in  Oriental  countries  where  it  is  permitted  by 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Europe,  bigamy  is  now  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  religion,  because  of  the  prohibi- 
bition  of  Rabbi  Gershon,  and  because  custom  sane 
tions  monogamy;  he  who  transgresses  is  excommu¬ 
nicated.  A  curious  suggestion  that  R.  Gershon ’s 
prohibition  was  intended  to  hold  only  until  the  year 
1240,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  millennium  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  (Joseph  Colon,  Responsa,  No. 
101),  was  never  recognized ;  the  great  majority  of 
the  “  Poskim  ”  agree  that  the  prohibition  is  in  per¬ 
petuity. 

The  following  cases  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
constituting  bigamy.  In  localities  where  the  levi- 
rate  marriage  (see  Levirate  Marriage)  is  prac¬ 
tised,  a  married  man  is  allowed  to  marry  his  broth¬ 
er  s  widow  under  certain  circumstances  as  prescribed. 
But  this  view  is  steadily  opposed  by  the  majority  of 
German  rabbis  (Shulhan  ‘Ariik,  Eben 
Per-  ha-'Ezer.  1.  10).  The  same  difference 

missible  of  opinion  rules  also  in  the  case  of 

Ex-  a  barren  marriage;  many  authorities 
ceptions.  permit  the  husband  to  take  a  second 
wife  when  a  union  lias  continued  child¬ 
less  for  ten  years.  When  a  wife  becomes  hopelessly 
insane,  the  husband  may  take  a  second  wife  only 


when  the  case  has  been  investigated  by  100  rabbis 
from  three  different  countries,  and  permission  given 
by  them.  According  to  most  authorities  a  man  may 
take  a  second  wife  when  his  first  one,  of  openly  im¬ 
moral  character,  or  one  who  has  without  reason  aban¬ 
doned  her  husband,  refuses  to  go  through  the  usual 
form  of  divorce.  When  a  Jewish  wife  embraces  an¬ 
other  religion,  thus,  according  to  rabbinical  senti¬ 
ment,  making  it  impossible  for  her  husband  to  live 
happily  with  her,  the  latter  may  marry  again  with¬ 
out  formality  in  some  localities.  In  other  places,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bet  din  appoints  some  person  to  receive  a 
letter  of  divorce  on  behalf  of  the  wife  (Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  l.c.).  If  a  Jew  commit  bigamy,  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Jewish  justice  are  invoked  to  compel  him 
to  divorce  his  second  wife,  and  the  first  wife  can  not 
be  compelled  to  live  with  a  bigamist.  Compare 
Divorce,  Polygamy. 

Bibliography  :  Shulhan  ‘ Aruh ,  l.c.;  compare  especially  the 
commentaries  Bet  Sliemuel  by  Samuel  b.  Uri  Phoebus,  Beer 
Hcteb  by  Judah  Ashkenazi,  and  Pitlic  Tesliubah  by  Z.  H. 
Eisenstadt,  on  the  passage;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  pp.  116-120. 

L.  G. 

BIGTHAN  :  A  eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  with 
Teresli,  conspired  against  the  king  (Esther  ii.  21.  vi. 
2).  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Mordecai, 
and  on  his  information  the  eunuchs  were  put  to 
deatli  (Esther  ii.  23).  In  vi.  2  the  name  is  given  as 
Bigthana. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BIKAYIM,  MEIR  BEN  HALIFAH :  Cabal- 
ist;  lived  in  Turkey  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works ;  (1)  “Golel  Or” 
(Who  Evolved  Light),  on  metempsychosis,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Isaac  Luria,  Hayyim  Vital,  and 
Azariah  of  Fano  (Smyrna,  1737);  (2)  “Meorc  Or” 
(The  Illuminators),  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Salonica,  1751);  (3)  “MeYr  Bat  ‘Ayin” 
(Who  Gives  Light  to  the  Apple  of  the  Eye),  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “  ‘En  Yadikob  ” 
(Smyrna,  1755);  (4)  “  Men*  la-Arez  wela-Dorim  ” 
(Who  Illuminates  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants),  on 
the  order  of  the  Sabbatic  sections  (Salonica,  1747); 
(5)  “Magen  Abot”  (The  Shield  of  the  Fathers),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  Pirke  Abot  (Salonica, 
1748);  (6)  “  Karah  Mikrali  ”  (An  Accident  Happened), 
on  atonement  for  sexual  impurities  (Salonica,  1752). 
Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  151. 

K-  I.  Bk. 

BXKHAKHANIM :  Reigning  princess  of  the 
Taman  peninsula,  Crimea.  She  was  married  in  1419 
to  the  Genoese  Jew  Simeone  de  Guizolfi,  who 
through  this  marriage  became  possessor  of  that 
country,  where  one  of  his  heirs,  Zaeharias  de  Gui¬ 
zolfi,  was  still  reigning  in  1482.  The  Russian  his¬ 
torian  F.  K.  Brun,  in  “Trudy  Pervavo  Archeolo- 
gickeskavo  Syezda  v  Moskvye,”  1869,  ii.  386,  suggests 
that  the  name  of  the  princess  might  not  have  been 
“  Bikliaklianim,  ”  but  “  Bikhakhatun,  ”  and  that,  i  f  so. 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Georgian  prince  Bek  II. 

(d.  1391),  the  ruler  of  Samtzke  and  Clarzhet  (Bros- 
set,  “Hist,  de  la  Georgie,”  ii.  206).  See  Guizolfi, 
Simeone  de. 

Bibliography  :  Richard  Lowe,  Die  Rcste  dtr  Germanen  am 
Seh  warzen  Mccrc ,  p.  42,  Halle,  1896. 
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BIKKURE  HA-<  ITTIM  (“First-Fruits  of  the 
Times  ”) :  An  annual  edited  and  published  in  Vienna, 
1820-31,  by  S.  J.  Cohen.  It  first  appeared  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Hebrew  calendar  D'ODttD  DTIJh  and 
was  intended  for  young  people  only.  In  1822  it 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  supplement,  and  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  magazine.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Gali¬ 
cian  Maskilim  as  their  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  culture  and  education  among  the  Galician 
Jews.  According  to  Delitzsch,  the  “Bikkure  ha 
Tttim”  became  the  organ  of  the  New-German  school 
of  poetry  in  Austria,  the  influence  of  Schiller  being 
as  apparent  in  this  magazine  as  was  that  of  Lessing 
in  the  “  Meassef  ”  (see  Ha-Meassef). 

The  influence  of  the  “Bikkure  ha -Tttim”  on  the 
European  Jews  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  inestimable.  The  magazine  became  a 
kind  of  college  of  Jewish  learning  for  the  Israelites 
of  those  days.  Its  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  indefatigable  labor  of  its  editor,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  Jewish  literature.  The  first  num¬ 
bers,  with  their  curious  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
German  articles  (the  latter  being  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters),  and  with  their  many  reprints  of  articles  from 
the  “Meassef”— which  had  ceased  to  exist— proved 
to  be  rather  inferior  literary  fare.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  magazine  improved  both  in  style  and  in 
matter,  and  finally  became  the  literary  resort  of  the 
greatest  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  age,  men  like  S.  D. 
Luzzatto,  S.  L.  Rapoport,  and  I.  S.  Reggio  contrib¬ 
uting  to  it  for  many  years.  The  “  Bikkure  lia-  Tttim,  ” 
in  fact,  stimulated  tlie  powers  of  many  promising 
young  Hebrew  writers.  Thus  the  great  Hebrew 
stylist,  Isaac  Erter,  published  therein  some  of  those 
papers  which  are  now  so  greatly  admired  for  their 
elegant  composition  and  stinging  wit  (see  Erter, 
Isaac). 

As  the  name  of  the  magazine  signifies,  it  was  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  modem  Hebrew  journalism; 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  modern  Hebrew. 


Bibliography  :  Delitzseh,  Zur  Gcsch.dcrJMischcnPoesic, 
pp.  101, 102;  Winter  and  Wfmsehe,  J ud .  Litcvcttui\  ill.  80.*; 
Weissberg,  in  pp.  39-44. 
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BIKKURIM  (“First-Fruits”):  Name  of  the  last 
treatise  of  Seder  Zera/im.  It  treats  of  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  commandment  concerning  first- 
fruits  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11.  The  com¬ 
mandment  includes  two  things:  (1)  the  bringing  of 
the  first-fruit,  and  (2)  a  declaration  to  be  made  by 
him  who  brings  it,  that  he  owes  everything  to  the 
kindness  of  God  toward  the  Israelites,  from  the  times 
of  the  Patriarchs  up  to  the  present  day.  The  trea¬ 
tise  deals  with  this  subject  in  three  chapters. 

Chapter  i.  deals  with  the  conditions  that  necessi¬ 
tate  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits.  Tlie  Mishnah 
enumerates  three  classes  of  landowners:  (ft)  Those 
that  can  not  bring  tlie  first-fruits,  either  because  the 
fruit  is  not  entirely  the  product  of  their  land,  e.g., 
when  part  of  the  root  is  outside  their  land:  or  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  the  real  or  the  legitimate  owners 
of  the  land ;  or  because  the  produce  of  their  land  in¬ 
cludes  none  of  the  seven  kinds  enumerated  in  Deut. 
viii.  8,  or  is  only  of  inferior  quality  unfit  for  bik- 


kurim.  (b)  Those  that  bring  the  first-fruits  but 
do  not  make  the  declaration:  viz.,  proselytes,  freed 
slaves,  guardians  who  manage  the  property  of 
orphans,  delegates,  females,  half-males,  and  unde¬ 
veloped  persons  (Axdkogynos  and  Tumtum).  ( c ) 
Those  that  bring  the  first-fruit  and  make  the  decla¬ 
ration  ;  viz.,  the  owners  of  land  (including  those  who 
have  bought  three  trees  growing  in  another  man’s 
land)  producing  some  of  the  seven  kinds,  of  aver¬ 
age  or  superior  quality;  provided  they  bring  the 
first-fruit  between  tlie  Feast  of  Weeks  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  When  brought  after  the  festival, 
tlie  declaration  must  not  be  made. 

In  chapter  ii.  a  comparison,  as  to  legal  classifica¬ 
tion;  is  made  between  “terumah”  (given  to  the 
priest),  “ma‘aser”  (tlie  second  tithe,  which  had  to. 
be  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  consumed  there),  and 
“bikkurim”  (to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  and  given 
there  to  the  priests).  Other  similar  legal  compari¬ 
sons  are  given :  between  citron,  trees,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  between  tlie  blood  of  human  beings  and  that 
of  cattle  and  creeping  things;  and  betwTeen  beast, 
cattle,  and  “koy  ”  013),  an  intermediate  between  cat¬ 
tle  and  beast. 

Chapter  iii.  contains  a  full  account  of  the  way  the 
first-fruits  were  brought  to  the  Temple. 

A  fourth  chapter,  containing  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  referring  to  man,  woman,  and  androg- 
ynos  (intermediate  between  man  and  woman),  has 
been  added  by  some  of  the  editors  of  the  Mishnayot. 
It  is  part  of  tlie  Tosefta  Bikkurim.  The  Tosefta  by 
this  name  contains  two  chapters  on  a  line  with  the 
Mishnah. 

There  is  no  Gemara  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
The  Palestinian  Talmud  has  Gemara  on  Bikkurim,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  Mishnah  are  discussed  in  the 
usual  way,  with  a  few  digressions,  noteworthy 
among  which  is  that  on  Lev.  xix.  32,  “  Thou  shall .rise 
before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the  face  of  an  old 
man,”  and  on  the  value  of  the  title  “zaken”  (elder) 
conferred  on  scholars  in  Palestine  and  outside  Pales¬ 
tine  (Yer.  iii.  65c). 

j.  sr.  "L  I  • 

BIKKTJRIM  :  A  Hebrew  annual  that  appeared 
in  Vienna  for  two  years  (1864, 1865),  Naphtali  Keller 
being  its  editor  and  publisher.  The  greatest  He¬ 
brew  scholars  of  the  age,  as  J.  H.  Weiss,  Jellinek, 
Reifmann,  Lewisohn,  Gottlober,  Meyer  Friedmann, 
Letteris,  and  others,  were  among  its  contributors. 
Before  Keller  had  time  to  prepare  the  second  volume 
for  publication,  he  died,  and  Jellinek,  together  with 
Meyer  Friedmann,  took  up  the  work  of  arranging  all 
the  material  Keller  had  amassed;  and  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  volume  the  issue  was  discontinued. 
The  two  volumes  published  contain  little  poetry  or 
fiction,  and  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  Jewish  scholarship,  history,  and  literature. 

G  M.  Ra. 

BILDAD  (LXX.,  BazJdJ):  One  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job  (Job  ii.  11).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  not  clear:  opinions  of  scholars  vacillate  be¬ 
tween  rendering  “  Bel  has  loved  ”  (compare  “  Eldad,  ” 
Num.  xi.  26  et  sec/.,  and  “Elidad,”  Num.  xxxiv.  21: 
Noldeke,  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xlii.  479)  and  regarding  it  as 
a  softened  pronunciation  of  "Birdad,”  which  would 
then  be  identical  with  “Bir-dadda”  that  appears  in 
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Assyrian  inscriptions.  Delitzscli  ( “  Wo  Lag  das  Para- 
dies?  ”  p.  298)  mentions  also  Bedad,  the  father  of  the 
Idumean  king*  Hadad.  Bildad  was  descended  from 
Shuah,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  now  generally  associated  with 
the  place  Suliu  on  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Car- 
chcmish  (compare  Delitzscli,  l.c.  pp.  297  et  seq . ; 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  Keilinschrif ten,  ”  ii.  91  et  seq. ;  Glaser, 
“  Skizze,  ”  ii.  446).  Bildad  appears  three  times  in  the 
dialogue  with  Job ;  in  the  first  speech  (Job  viii.)  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  who 
preach  the  destruction  of  the  wicked ;  in  the  second 
speech  (ib.  x viii.)  he  pictures  this  destruction ;  and 
in  the  third  speech  (ib.  xxv.)  lie  confines  himself 
to  a  few  words,  because  he  has  in  reality  nothing 
more  to  say.  He  speaks  of  God’s  “dominion  and 
fear  ...  in  His  high  places  ”  only  to  emphasize 
man’s  impurities  and  imperfections,  and  leaves  it  to 
Job  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  his  own  case.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  lengthen  this  last  short  speech  by  addi¬ 
tions  from  other  parts  of  the  book  have  proved  fail¬ 
ures,  and  are  indeed  unnecessary  (compare  Budde, 
“Das  Buck  Hiob,”  pp.  142  et  seq.). 

J.  JH.  W.  NT. 

BILEAM.  See  Balaam. 

BILGAH. — Biblical  Data :  One  of  the  twenty- 
four  divisions  of  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the 
Temple.  According  to  I  Chron.  xxiv.  14,  Bilgah  is 
the  fifteenth  in  order,  and  is  immediately  preceded 
by  that  of  Jesliebeab.  Among  the  Babylonian  exiles 
who  returned,  there  was  also  a  priest,  Bilgai  (Neh.  x. 

9  [A.  V.  10])  or  Bilgah  (ib.  xii,  5)  by  'name,  whose 
descendant,  Shammua,  became  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (ib.  xii.  18).  In  the  Septuagint  the  names  read 
Be/.yd,  Be?, yal,  and  Ba/.yaf ;  and  Josephus  mentions  a 
certain  Mei'rus  as  a  son  of  Belgas  (“B.  J.”  vi.  5,  §  1). 
The  traditional  meaning  given  the  name  is  “reju¬ 
venation.”  Modern  lexicographers  explain  it  as 
cheerfulness.” 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  a 

Talmudic  tradition  preserved  in  “Halakot  Gedolot” 
(ed.  Hildesheimer,  p.  631),  Bilgah  was  assigned  to 
the  group  which  officiated  on  the  second  and  sixth 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  priests,  when 
entering  upon  their  duties,  received  their  share  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Tabernacle,  because  this 
was  near  the  seat  of  their  activity.  The  section  as¬ 
signed  to  each  division  of  the  priesthood  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  animal  designed  for 
slaughter,  and  there  were  accordingly  twenty- 
four  openings  in  the  wall  where  the  knives  used  for 
slaughtering  were  kept.  Bilgah  alone  received  his 
share  in  the  south,  his  ring  being  nailed  down,  and 
his  wall -closet  t-iglitty  sealed,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  apostasy  of  a  woman  of  that  house  by  the  name 
of  Miriam,  who,  during  the  Greek  dominion  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  denied  her  faith  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  hipparcli  (Tos.,  Suk.  iv.  28;  Suk.  56b;  Yer. 
Suk.,  end;  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxix.  54).  It  is 
further  related  that  when  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way  into  the  Temple,  this  woman  beat  her  sandals 
upon  the  altar,  crying :  “Wolf,  wolf  [AzVof,  /.vkoc], 
thou  hast  swallowed  the  substance  of  Israel,  but 
hast  deserted  us  in  the  day  of  our  need!  ” 


According  to  another  opinion,  the  priests  of  Bilgah 
delayed  too  long  in  entering  upon  the  performance 
of  their  functions;  so  that  those  of  the  division 
Jesliebeab  were  compelled  to  act  in  tlieir  place,  and 
consequently  received  the  prerogatives  of  Bilgah 
(Tos.,  l.c. ;  Yer.  Suk.,  end);  to  which  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  adds  that  in  this  instance  the  division  Bilgah 
was  neither  abolished  nor  amalgamated  with  .the 
other  twenty-three  divisions,  because  this  would 
have  interfered  with  the  ancient  institution.  The 
opinion  of  Buxtorf,  that  Miriam,  daughter  of  Bil¬ 
gah,  was  a  member  of  a  sacred  order  of  virgins, 
deserves  mention  only  as  a  curiosity.  Ivalir’s  cfirge, 
rnty  rD'N,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  Midrash,  men¬ 
tions  the  divisions  of  the  priesthood,  contains  no 
reference  to  Bilgah ;  see  art.  Benjamin. 

Bibliography  :  Hastings,  Diet.  J3ibl.  s.v.;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon ,  p.  303 ;  ‘  Koliut,  Aruch 
Completion,  ii.  94;  Krauss,  in  Bee.  Et.  Juives ,  xxxix.  54; 
Balmier,  Die  Hebrtiisclicn  Tradtttonen  in  den  Werken  des 
Hieronymus,  p.  5S;  Gratz,  Gescli.  der  Juden,  ii.  434,  note  1. 

k.  S.  Kn. 

BILHAH:  A  locality  in  southern  Judea  (I 
Chron.  iv.  29),  evidently  the  same  as  “Balali  ”  (n^2, 
Josh.  xix.  3)  and  “Bahlah  ”  Josh.  xv.  29). 

<*.  W.  N. 

BILHAH  (nn^H ;  LXX.  Ba?Jd ;  but  in  I  Chron. 
vii,  13  BaAa/u.  or  Ba/,adu). — Biblical  Data :  Rachel’s 
handmaid,  given  by  Rachel  as  a  concubine  to  Jacob, 
to  whom,  according  to  Gen.  xxx.  3  (compare  Gen. 
xxix.  29,  xxxvii.  2),  she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  upon 
Rachel's  knees.  The  expression  signifies  that  Rachel, 
who  is  also  represented  as  choosing  the  names 
“Dan”  and  “Naphtali,”  regarded  them  as  her  own 
children  or  actually  adopted  them.  In  Gen.  xxxv. 
22(1  Chron.  v.  1)  there  is  a  reference  to  an  incestuous 
intercourse  between  Bilhah  and  Reuben, 
j.  jr.  W.  N. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  According  to 

Gen.  R.  Ixxiv.  14,  Bilhah  was  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  When  Rachel  died  she  was  replaced  by 
Bilhah  in  Jacob’s  affections,  and  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  her  tent.  This  displeased  Reuben,  who 
saw  in  Bilhah  a  new  and  favored  rival  of  his  mother 
Leah;  lie  therefore  removed  Jacob’s  couch  from 
Bilhah’s  tent.  It  was  to  this  episode  that  the  Rabbis 
considered  Jacob  to  allude  in  the  farewell  to  his 
children  (Gen.  xlix.  4) :  “  Because  thou  wentest  up 
to  thy  father’s  bed”  (Gen.  R.  xcviii.  4;  somewhat 
different  in  Sliab.  55b).  After  Jacob’s  death  Bilhah 
was  the  “messenger”  sent  bj'tlie  brothers  to  Joseph 
to  crave  his  mercy  (Gen.  1.  16).  They,  told  her  she 
had  been  deputed  to  relate  to  Joseph  all  the  words 
of  the  parting  blessing  conferred  b}r  Jacob  upon  his 
favorite  son ;  which  untruth  was  regarded  by  them  as 
permissible  for  the  sake  of  peace  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii. 
18).  This  legend  seems  to  have  been  contained  in  the 
passage,  Gen.  R.  1. 16,  as  read  by  the  ancients,  Rashi, 
and  Yalkut,  although  not  found  in  modern  editions. 
k.  L.  G. 

- Critical  View :  It  is  no  longer  disputed  that 

in  this  and  in  every  other  genealogical  account, 
tribal  and  not  personal  relations  are  designated.  Mar¬ 
riage  symbolizes  in  these  early  traditions  the  fusion 
of  two  tribes  originally  distinct.  The  husband  rep¬ 
resented  the  stronger  tribe  and  gave  his  name  to 
both ;  and  the  wife  represented  the  weaker  which 
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merged  in  the  stronger.  If  the  weaker  tribe  was 
greatly  the  inferior  of  the  stronger  in  authority  and 
power,  it  was  represented  as  a  concubine  (compare 
Stacie,  “Geseh.  des  Volkes  Israel,”  2d  ed.,  i.  80). 
Consequently  Billiah  (like  Ilagar,  Keturah,  and 
others)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the 
name  of  a  tribe ; 
even  though 
there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  indications 
of  the  fact,  and 
the  meaning  of 
the  name  has 
not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  There  is 
no  proof  of  the 
a c c u racy  of 
Ball’s  conjec¬ 
ture  (44S.  B.  0. 

T.”  on  Gen. 
xxx.  3)  that 
“  Billiah  ”  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the 
Arabic  44  baliha  ” 

(simple,  artless, 
easily  misled). 

Since  Ban  and 
Naphtali  appear 
as  the  sons  of 
the  handmaid  of 
Rachel,  the 
mother  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph, 
they  are  thus 
characterized  as 
tribes  of  the 
second  rank 
subordinate  to 
Joseph.  This  is 
confirmed  by 
such  historic 
evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the 
tribes  as  has 
been  preserved. 

It  has  not  been 
determined 
whether  Naph- 
tali  was  always  joined  to  Ban  or  was  added  at 
the  period  when  the  latter  was  driven  from  its 
settlement  and  forced  to  move  to  the  north.  It 
is  possible  that  at  first  Ban  was  only  a  clan  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  like  Benjamin,  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  establish  itself  outside  the  original  tribe; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  portion  of  Ban  which 
settled  in  the  north  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  adjacent  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Such  circumstances  as 
these  are  reflected  in  the  genealogical  accounts. 

According  to  Gen.  xxxv.  22a,  Reuben  committed 
adultery  with  Billiah;  and  according  to  Gen.  xlix. 
4,  his  downfall  was  due  to  his  defiling  his  father’s 
couch.  The  meaning  of  this  stoiy  is  doubtful. 
Bill  maun,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  and 
Shade,  ib.  i.  151,  think  that  reproach  is  attached  to 
Reuben  for  adhering  to  the  old  custom  by  which  the 


son  inherits  his  father’s  concubines,  at  a  time  wThen 
the  other  Israelitish  tribes  had  adopted  different  cus¬ 
toms.  A  point  against  this  assumption  is  that  there 
are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kings 

(compare  II 
Sam.  xvi.  21 ; 

I  Kings  ii.  13- 
25).  The  follow¬ 
ing  explanation, 
suggested  by 
Holzinger  in  his 
commentary  on 
Gen.  xxxv.  22, 
seems  more 
likely :  Reuben’s 
position  as  first¬ 
born  designates 
his  greater 
power,  which, 
however,  was 
soon  lost  in  one 
way  or  another. 
In  the  time  of 
his  strength  he 
had  tried  to 
extend  his 
power  westward 
through  the 
tribes  descended 
from  Billiah; 
and  later  genera¬ 
tions  regarded 
this  as  a  sin 
against  Jacob. 
An  analogy  to 
this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dis¬ 
ap  pro  val  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  30  of  the 
treacherous  at¬ 
tack  on  She- 
chem  made  by 
Simeon  and 
Levi. 

j.  jr.  W.  N. 

BILL  OF  DIVORCE.  See  Biyorce. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  See  Exchange. 

BILL  OF  MANUMISSION.  See  Slavery. 

BILSHAN.— Biblical  Data :  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  men  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii  2;  Xeh.  vii.  7).  In  I  Esd.  v.  8 
he  is  called  44  Beelsarus,”  which  points  to  the  form 
Belshar  (—  “  Belshar-ussur  ”=0  Bel,  protect  the 
king);  while  “Bilshan”  points  to  “Belshunu”  (His 
Lord).  J.  Halevy  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  x  3) 
translates  the  name  “  pere  de  la  langne  ”  2fc0* 

G  G.  B.  L. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Bilshan  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  surname 
to  the  preceding  name,  Mordecai.  The  latter  was 
given  this  epithet  because  of  his  linguistic  attain- 


Leather  Binding  oe  “  Or  Amim,”  1537,  Tooled  in  Gold. 

(In  thd  oolitx'tiou  of  Hon.  Mayer  Sulzberger.) 
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ments,  Bilshan  meaning  u  man  of  language  ”  6m 
p^?).  He  not  only  spoke  many  languages — the  sev¬ 
enty  corresponding  to  the  number  of  nations  accord¬ 
ing  to  t lie  Rabbis — but  also  understood  the  language 
of  the  dumb  (Men.  64b,  65a).  L.  G. 

BINA  BEN  DAVID  :  Cabalist,  and  rabbi  at 
Lockacze,  Poland,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bina  was  the  author  of  44  Zer  Zahab  ” 
(Crown  of  Gold),  Cracow,  1647,  an  alphabetical  index 
to.  and  extracts  and  explanations  from,  the  Zohar 
and  Midrash.  At  the  end  are  novelise  on  many  Tal- 
mudical  passages.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 


point,  a  kind  of  three-cornered  flap,  to  which  rib¬ 
bons  or  straps  are  sewed  to  tie  the  volume  together. 
Such  bindings  are  still  largely  used  among  the  Jews 
of  Yemen.  Another  kind  of  binding  with  overlap¬ 
ping  parchment  or  leather  was  intended  to  protect 
the  free  edge,  and  on  it  the  name  of  the  book  or  the 
titles  of  parts  of  it  were  often  marked.  The  stitching- 
t bread  often  goes  entirely  through  the  book,  making 
it  difficult  to  open. 

After  the  invention  of  printing  rich  owners  fre¬ 
quently  ornamented  Bibles  and  prayer-books  with 
clasps  and  mountings  of  gold  and  silver,  this  being 
especial ljr  the  case  with  the  prayer-books  given  by 


Silver  Binding  of  a  Hebrew  Prayer-Book. 

(In  the  collection  of  J.  Kauffmann  of  Frankfort-ori-the-Main.) 


work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Knorrvon  Rosen  - 
roth  in  *4  Cabbala  Denudata.  ”  Steinschneider  (”  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  545)  incorrectly  cites  Bina  as  44  Baruch  ” 
(see  Zedner,  44Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.”  p.  152). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  545;  zedner, 
as  above ;  Fi'irst,  Bibl.  Judaica ,  i.  200;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim ,  p.  161. 

K-  I.  Bn. 

BINDING  :  The  art  of  fastening  together  sheets 
of  paper,  leaves  of  parchment,  or  folios,  and  of  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  parchment,  leather,  linen,  or  paste¬ 
boards.  It  was  originally  practised  by  the  writer 
of  the  book.  When  books  were  written  on  scrolls, 
these  were  connected  together  by  bands  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust  by  mantles  (see  Scholls  of  Law). 
The  earliest  e.xtant  book-covers — those  of  the  Cairo 
Genizah — are  of  parchment  on  both  sides,  long 
enough  to  overlap  each  other.  The  back  ends  in  a 


the  bridegroom  to  the  bride.  To-day  the  book  takes 
the  place  of  the  medieval  SiBLONOS-girdle,  presented 
by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Pressed  leather 
bindings  are  often  decorated  with  flowers  and  gar¬ 
lands.  The  entire  issue  of  a  book  is  usually  in  the 
same  binding,  but  occasionally  it  is  issued  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  binding,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon  Du¬ 
ran’s  Responsa,  Amsterdam,  1738.  Clasps  of  precious 
metal  are  found,  often  finely  chased,  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand  or  representing  the  figures  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  Bindings  entirely  of  silver,  intended  as 
gifts  for  eminent  persons,  were  used  chiefly  in  Italy. 
Jewish  binders  were  to  be  found  at  Prague  and  in 
almost  every  ghetto. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Vorlesunaen  lllmr  die-  Kunde 
Hebr.  Hamhchriftei u  derm  Sammlungen  und  Verzeich- 
vissc,  p.  33,  Leipsic,  1897. 

J. 


A.  F. 
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BINDING  AND  LOOSING  (Hebrew,  “asar 
we-hittir”;  Aramcan,  “  asar  we-shera  ”) :  Rabbinical 
term  for  “  forbidding  and  permitting. ”  The  expres¬ 
sion  “asar”  (to  bind  herself  by  a  bond)  is  used  in  the 
Bible  (Kura.  xxx.  3  et  seq.)  for  a  vow  which  prevents 
one  from  using  a  thing.  It  implies  binding  an  object 
by  a  powerful  spell  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  (see 
Targ.  to  Ps.  lviii.  6;  Shab.  81b,  for  “magic  spell  ). 
The  corresponding  Aramean  “  shera  ”  and  Ilebiew 
“  bittir  ”  (for  loosing  the  prohibitive  spell)  have  no 
parallel  in  the  Bible. 

The  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  always 
claimed  by  the  Pharisees.  Under  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Pharisees,  says  Josephus  (“  B  J.  ”  i-  5,  §  2),  “  be¬ 
came  the  administrators  of  all  public  affairs  so  as  to 
be  empowered  to  banish  and  readmit  whom  they 
pleased,  as  well  as  to  loose  and  to  bind.  ”  This  does 
not  mean  that,  as  the  learned  men,  they  merely  de- 
cicled  what,  according  to  the  Law,  was  forbidden  01 
allowed,  but  that  the}'  possessed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  tying  or  untying  a  thing  by  the  spell  of 
their  divine  authority,  just  as  they  could,  by  the 
power  vested  in  them,  pronounce  and  revoke  an 
anathema  upon  a  person.  The  various  schools  had 
the  power  “  to  bind  and  to  loose  ” ;  that  is,  to  for¬ 
bid  and  to  permit  (Hag.  Bb);  and  they  could  bind 
anv  dav  by  declaring  it  a  fast-day  (Meg.  Ta‘an. 
xxii  ■  'IV im.  12a;  Ycr.  Ned.  1.  36c,  d).  This 
power  and  authority,  vested  in  the  rabbinical  body 
of  each  age  or  in  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Authority), 
received  its  ratification  and  final  sanction  from 
the  celestial  court  of  justice  (Sifra,  Emor,  ix.  :Mak. 

23b).  .  . 

In  this  sense  Jesus,  when  appointing  Ins  disciples 
to  be  his  successors,  used  the  familiar  formula  (Matt. 

xvi.  19,  xviii.  18).  By  these  words  he 
In  the  New  virtually  invested  them  with  the  same 
Testament,  authority  as  that  which  he  found  be¬ 
longing  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  “bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men’s 
shoulders,  but  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers ” ;  that  is,  “loose  them,”  as  they  have  the 
power  to  do  (Matt,  xxiii.  2-4).  In  the  same  sense, 
in  the  second  epistle  of  Clement  to  James  11. 
(“Clementine  Homilies,”  Introduction),  Peter  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  appointed  Clement  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  saving :  “  I  communicate  to  him  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  so  that,  with  respect  to  every¬ 
thing  which  he  shall  ordain  in  the  earth,  it  shall  be 
decreed  in  the  heavens ;  for  he  shall  bind  what  ought 
to  be  bound  and  loose  what  ought  to  be  loosed  as 
knowing  tlie  rule  of  the  church.”  Quite  diffeient 
from  this  Judaic  and  ancient  view  of  the  apostolic 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  the  one  expressed  m 
John  xx  23,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  haviug 
said  to  his  disciples  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Spirit :  “  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  arc 
retained.  ”  It  is  this  view  which,  adopted  by  Tertul- 
lian  and  all  the  church  fathers,  invested  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  the  power  to  forgive  sins, 
the  “  clavis  ordinis,”  “  the  key-power  of  the  Church. 

TJtri  iograpiiy  :  Cheyne,  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.;  SchenkeFs 
B  Bibel-Lexmn ,  s.v.  Bindcnuiul  Lteen  v,^“busrfe 

T  iii  27  et  sey.:  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc .  s.\.bcnius 
selgewalt ;  see  also  Vows,  Loosing  of. 


BING,  ABRAHAM :  German  rabbi  and  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  in  1752  at  Frankfort-on- the-Main;  died 
in  1841  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  where  he  had  been 
chief  rabbi  until  his  resignation  at  the  beginning  of 
1839.  Before  officiating  at  W iirzburg,  he  was  rabbi 
at  Heidingsfeld,  Bavaria.  Bing  was  a  pupil  of 
Nathan  Adler  of  Frankfort,  and  belonged  to  the  old 
orthodox  school  which  admitted  no  innovations  in 
religious  matters,  even  in  externals.  A  decided  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  reform  movement,  he  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  orthodox  Jew  to  refuse  to  go  to 
the  temples  of  the  reformers.  He  was  diiectoi  of  a 
large  yesliibali  and  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  Ttd- 
mudist.  Among  the  Talmudic  works  which  he  left 
at  his  death,  only  the  glosses  on  the  Shulhan  '  Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyiin,  have  been  printed,  these  bearing  the 
title*  “  Zikron  Abraham  ”  (Presburg,  1892,  edited  by 
Isaac  Bamberger). 

Bibliography:  Winter  and  Wunsche,  JUd ische  Litter  atvr, 
iii  762:  Geiger,  TTru«.  Zeit.  Jiid.  ThedL  p.  I^l 
p.  411;  Jost,  Annalen ,  1841,  P*  96;Allg.  Zeit.  des  dwZ.iSl-), 
n  9i  .  Mnnnt^schrift.  1S93.  p.  43*  ;  compare  All.  Zeit.  a<  ± 
Jnci.  1841?  p.  83,  and  Nathan  Bamberger,  Rabbi ner  Selvj- 
mann  BUr  Bamberger ,  p.  8. 

Jj,  G.  I*  BEK* 

BING,  ALBERT  :  Austrian  physician ;  horn  at 
Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Sept.  20,  1844.  He  attended 
the  gymnasium  in  his  native  city,  and  studied  med¬ 
icine  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  in  1870.  The  following  year  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  one 
year  later  that  of  doctor  of  surgery,  both  conferred 
by  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1871  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Vienna  General  Hospital 
with  the  title  of  adjunct  physician.  Bing  held  this 
position  until  1873,  when  he  became  assistant  to  the 
famous  otologists  Politzer  and  Gruber  in  the  newly 
erected  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  ear,  remaining  in 
this  position  three  years.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years 
he  was  made  privat-docent  of  otology  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna,  Bing  has  held  clinics  for  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  ear  since  1878,  at  the  hospital  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  of  charity  at  Gumpendorf ,  near  Vienna,  and  has 
been  otologist  to  the  royal  guard.  He.  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  a  number  of  medical  papers, 
and  is  the  author  of  over  twenty-four  monographs 
on  otology,  which  he  published  in  that  “  Allgememe 
Wiener  Medizinische  Zeitung  ”  ;  “  Monatsschnft  fur 
Ohrenheilkunde”;  “Wiener  Medizinische  Blatter  ; 
«  Wiener  Medizinische  W ochensclirift  ”  ;  “  Zeitschrif t 
f iir  Diagnostik  und  Therapie  ” ;  “  Centralblatt  fur  die 
Ohrenheilkunde";  “Centralblatt  fiir  die  Gesammte 
Therapie  ”  •  “  Wiener  Medizinisclie  Presse  ” ;  and  tlie 
transactions  of  various  scientific  bodies.  His  wn- 
tino-s  treat  chieflv  of  tlie  pathology,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear;  a  few  papers, 
however,  being  devoted  to  the  technique  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  ear.  The  most  important  of  Bing  s 
publications  include:  "Vorlesungen  u  ei  lien 
lieilkunde,”  with  twenty -seven  wood-cuts  and  one 
double  plate.  Vienna,  1890;  “Die  Entotische  Am 
wendung  des  Horrol.res.  Ein  Neues  Diagnostiscl  es 
Hilfsmittei  bei  der  Untersuclmng  Schwerlion=er 
in  “Monatsschrift  fur  Ohrenheilkunde,  18  < 
“Neue  Belmndlungsweise  der  Sclerosirenden  Mi 
telohrentzundung.”  in  “Wiener  Medi«n«che  Bla  - 
ter,”  1879;  “Ein  Neucr  Stminigabeheisueii.  Be 
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trag  zur  Differential  Diagnost-ik  der  Kranklieiten 
des  Mechanischen  Seliallleitungs  und  des  Nervosen 
Horapparates, ”  in  “Wiener  Medizinisclie  Blatter/’ 
1891,  iv.  41;  “Zur  Analyse  des  Weberisclien  Ver- 
suches,”  in  “Wiener  Medizinisclie  Presse, ”  1891* 
Nos.  9  and  10. 

BlBUOGRArHY:  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Gcisthjc  Wien ,  ii.  83 ; 

A.  \\  enneh  and  August  Hirsch,  Biographischcs  Lex  ikon 

Hervorragemlcr  A crzte  Alter  Zciten  unci  vomer :  J.  Page!, 

JJiogra phi schcs  Le.rikon  Hcrvot'ragcnder  Acrztc  des  listen 

Jahrhunderts ,  p.  177 

s-  W.  S. 

BING,  MEYER  HERMANN :  Danish  art 
publisher  and  manufacturer;  born  at  Copenhagen 
June  4,  1807;  died  there  Sept.  15,  1883.  As  a  boy 
he  was  employed  in  his  father's  book-  and  station¬ 
ery-store,  assuming  charge  of  it  with  his  younger 
brother  at  their  father’s  death.  In  1846  he  set  up  for 
himself  and  became  the  publisher  of  many  important 
art  periodicals  and  books,  and  founded,  together 
with  the  engraver  W.  Terslev,  a  lithographic  estab¬ 
lishment.  Bing  also  founded  a  china  factory  in 
company  with  his  brother  and  Frederick  Grondahl, 
which  gained  a  reputation  almost  as  great  as  the 
Royal  Danish  china  factory.  In  1863  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  publishing-house  to  his  son  and  son-in- 
law.  Bing  was  elected  president  of  the  first  con¬ 
gress  of  Scandinavian  booksellers  in  1856.  From 
1858  to  1871  he  was  town  councilor  in  Copenhagen; 
in  1868-71  president  of  “  Industriforeningeu  ” ;  °and 
up  to  his  death  director  of  the  two  Jewish  free  schools 
in  Copenhagen. 

Bibliography  :  Salmonseu,  Store  Illustrercdc Eon versations- 
Le.viknn. 

s-  A.  M. 

BING,  SOLOMON:  German  physician;  son  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Bing  of  Bingen,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
well-known  physician  and  scholar  Joseph  Solomon 
del  Medigo ;  born  about  the  year  1615.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  attended  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ma- 
yence  and  Prague  to  learn  Latin  and  other  languages ; 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,’ 
first  under  the  tutorship  of  Del  Medigo,  and  finally 
in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  lie  received  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  of  medicine. 
Upon  the  departure  of  his  father-in-law,  Del  Medigo, 
from  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  Prague,  in  1645,’ 
Bing  applied  to  the  authorities  of  Frankfort  for  per¬ 
mission  to  succeed  him  as  physician  of  the  Jewish 
quarters.  After  considerable  trouble — bein g  a  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  University  of  Padua  he  refused  to  be 
reexamined  as  requested  by  the  authorities— he  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  permission,  and  practised  med¬ 
icine  among  both  Jews  and  Christians.  But,  like 
the  other  Jewish  physicians,  lie  suffered  from  the  ill 
will  of  his  rivals.  In  1653  he  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  caused  the  death  of  one  of  liis  Christian  patients 
by  injurious  drugs.  In  consequence  of  this  accusa¬ 
tion  the  practise  of  Jewish  physicians  was  limited 
to  the  Jewish  quarter. 

Bibliography  .*  R.  Landau,  Gesch ichte  der  Judischen  Acrztc , 
p.  llb;  M.  Horovitz,  JUdischc  Acrztc  in  Frankfurt-am- 
r>”LPpV-2o"29i  >aron  Friedenwald,  Jewish  Physician*, 
m  Publications  of  Gratz  College ,  Philadelphia,  1897^  p.  163. 

G*  A.  R. 

BINGEN ;  City  of  Hesse,  situated  on  the  Rhine. 
Jews  lived  there  from  the  earliest  times,  for  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  traveler  Benjamin  of  Tudela,\vho 


visited  Bingen  toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  May,  1254,  Bingen  joined  the  union  of 
Rhenish  cities  which,  for  financial  reasons,  protected 
the  Jews.  But  this  favorable  condition  of  things 
was  soon  changed,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death  (1348-49)  the  Jews  of  Bingen,  in  common 
vitli  the  other  Jews  in  Germany,  suffered  severe 
persecutions.  The  community,  however,  was  never 
quite  extinguished.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  rabbinical  synod  assembled  there.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Reuchlin  and  Pfefferkorn  con¬ 
troversy,  Pfcfferkorn  went  to  .Bingen,  where,  with 
the  help  of  the  authorities,  he  confiscated  a  number 
of  Hebrew  books.  The  celebrated  rabbi  of  medieval 
times,  Seligman  Bing  Oppenheim,  was  a  native  of 
Bingen. 

At  the  present  day  the  Jewish  community  num¬ 
bers  685,  of  whom  122  are  house-owners.  There  are 
a  number  of  charitable  societies  for  the  dowering  of 
Jewish  brides  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
dead.  Bingen  is  a  grand-ducal  rabbinate,  Dr.  R. 
Grunfeld  being  the  rabbi.  His  predecessor  was  M. 
Lebreclit.  For  further  particulars  see  Hesse. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Martyrologium :  Kohut,  Gesch.  der 
Deutschen  Judcn ,  passim;  Jahrbuch  des  Deutsch-Isracli- 
tischen  Gemeindcbundcs. 

K-  A.  M.  F. 

BINNITI:  1.  ALevite  (Ezra  viii.  33).  2.  One 

of  the  Bene  Pahatli  Moab  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  (Ezra  x.  30).  3.  One  of  the  Bene  Bani,  also 

found  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  (Ezra  x.  38).  4.  Son  of  Henadad,  who  built 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nell.  iii.  24)  and  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nell.  x.  10  [A.  V,  9]). 

5.  Head  of  a  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neli.  vii.  15). 

JR*  G.  B.  L. 


BIRAH.  See  Acra. 

BIRCH-HIRSCHFELD,  FELIX  VICTOR: 

German  pathologist  and  medical  author ;  born  at 
Kluvensiek,  near  Rendsburg,  in  the  province  of 
Holstein,  Prussia,  May  2,  1842;  died  at  Leipsic  Nov. 
19,  1899.  I-Ie  received  his  education  at  Kiel  and 
Leipsic,  graduating  from  the  latter  university  as 
doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  then  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  pathological  laboratory,  and  later  at 
the  university  hospital.  In  1869  he  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  physician  at  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
at  Sonnenstein  and  Kolditz,  Saxony,  successively. 

During  the  Franco  German  war,  in  1870,  he  was 
surgeon  at  the  Reservelazarcth  at  Uebigau,  near 
Dresden.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1871,  he  be¬ 
came  prosector  at  the  municipal  hospital  in  Dresden, 
of  which  institution  he  was  appointed  chief  physi¬ 
cian  in  1882.  From  1871  to  1875  Birch-IIirschfeld 
was  lecturer  on  pathology  at  the  postgraduate 
courses  for  military  surgeons  at  Dresden.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Sachsische  Me- 
dicinische  Kollegium.  In  1885,  when  but  forty-three 
years  old,  Birch-IIirschfeld  succeeded  Cohnheim  as 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
one  of  the  leading  medical  institutes  of  Germany, 
and  in  1891  he  represented  the  university  in  the  up¬ 
per  house  of  the  Sachsische  Standekammer. 

Among  his  prominent  works  are :  “Lehrbucli  der 
Patkologiscken  Anatomie,”  Leipsic,  1877;  “Die 
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Bedeii tun g  der  Muskelubung  fur  die  Gesundlieit, 
Besonders  der  Deutsclien  Jugend,”  Leipsic,  1883; 
“  Grundriss  der  Allgemeinen  Pathologic,”  Leipsic, 
1892;  and  of  his  numerous  essays  the  following  are 
the  more  important : 

“  Hoden-Krebs,  ”  “  Geschwulstembolie,  ”  “  Cylin- 
dromfrage,”  “  Ueber  Akuten  Milztumor,”  “  Pyamie,” 
“  Syphilis Neugeborencr,”  in  “Archiv  fur  Hygiene,” 
vols.  ix.-xvi. ;  “  Die  Entsteliung  der  Gelbsuclit  Neu- 
geborener  Kinder,”  in  “  Virchow’s  Archiv  fiir  Pa- 
thologisclie  Anatomie  und  Pliysiologie  und  fur  Kli- 
nisclie  Medizin,”  vol.  lxxxviii. ;  “Uebergang  von 
Tuberkelbazillen  aus  dem  Mutterliehen  Blut  auf 
den  Fotus, ”  in  Ziegler’s  “Beitrage  zur  Allgemeinen 
Pathologie  und  zur  Pathologischen  Anatomie,”  Jena, 
1S90 ;  “Ueber  Sarkomatose  Driisengescliwulst  der 
Niere  im  Kindesalter,”  ib.  1S98;  “Skrofulose  und 
Krankheiten  der  Lymplidrusen,”  in  Ziemssen’s 
“  Hand  buck  der  Speciellen  Pathologie,”  xiii.,  part 
2;  “Ueber  die  Krankheiten  der  Leber  und  Milz,”  in 
Gerhard t’s  “Handbuch  der  Kinder-Krankheiten,” 
iv.,  part  2. 

Birch  -Hirschfeld’s  knowledge  in  his  special  branch 
of  medicine  was  very  extensive ;  and  he  was  self- 
sacrificing  in  the  practise  of  his  profession. 

Bibliography  :  Hirseh,  Biograpliisches  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vi¬ 
enna,  1884;  Pagel,  Biogmplmches  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 


BIRDS.— Biblical  Data:  The  general  desig¬ 
nation  for  winged  animals  is  “‘of”  (P|iy,  Hosea  ix. 
11;  Isa.  xvi.  2)  or  “‘of  kanaf”  (spD  spy,  Gen.  i.  21), 
“zippor”  (yibv,  Gen.  xv.  10),  or  “zippor  kanaf” 
-pEtf,  Deut,  iv.  IT ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  10),  or  “  ba‘al  ka¬ 
naf  ”  (fpn  pjn,  Prov.  i.  17).  The  expression  “  zippor,  ” 
however,  denotes  an  individual  bird  in  distinction 
from  “‘of,”  the  generic  term.  **‘Ayit”  (D'Jb  Isa. 
xviii.  6;  Gen.  xv.  11)  denotes  birds  of  prey;  com* 
pare  “  ay  yah  ”  (iYN,  Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut,  xiv.  13). 

The  frequent  mention  of  birds  in  the  Bible  shows 
that  they  abounded  in  Palestine,  in  which  country 
many  birds  are  found  at  the  present  time.  The  only 
domesticated  birds  among  the  Israelites  were  the 
dove  (“yonali,”  nJV)  and  the  turtle- 
Donies-  dove  (“tor,”  Yin).  Endeavors  were 
ticated  probably  made  to  lure  the  shy  rock- 
Birds.  pigeon  to  the  neighborhood  of  dwell¬ 
ings  and  tame  it  by  providing  suitable 
nesting-places.  Neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  knew  of  poultry  until  the  contact  with  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  who  in  their  advance  toward 
the  west  introduced  the  breeding  of  chickens.  At 
the  time  of  Jesus  chicken-breeding  was  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  Palestine  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  xxvi.  To: 
Luke  xiii.  34). 

Though  representations  of  ducks  are  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Israelites  knew  of  them;  and  the  meaning  of  “bar- 
burim  abusim  ”  (D'DIDN  I  Kings  v.  3  [A. 

Y.  iv.  23]),  “fatted  fowl,”  which  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
plained  as  “ducks,”  may  be  questioned.  Sparrows 
evidently  were  as  numerous  in  olden  times  as  to¬ 
day,  although  the  term  “zippor,”  by  which  they 
were  designated,  also  means  small  birds  in  general 
(compare  arpovdiov,  Tobit  ii.  10).  Then,  as  now,  the 
sparrow  was  used  as  food  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6). 


The  partridge  (“kore”  [N'T ip],  I  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  Jer. 
xvii.  11)  also  abounded,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
ptarmigan,  a  species  of  the  red-legged  partridge 
which  lives  in  mountains  and  waste  places. 

The  following  migratory  birds  are  mentioned-  (1) 
The  swallow  (“sus,”  DID.  perhaps  "lUy  DID,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  14,  for  which  Jer.  viii.  7  has  YjY)  DID- 
Since  in  the  Septuagint  lUp  is  missing  in  both  pas¬ 
sages,  the  word  is  perhaps  only  an  explanatory  gloss. 
It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  “  deror  ”  (nVH, 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  4;  Prov.  xxvi.  2)  means  the  swallow. 
Whenever  the  latter  is  mentioned  J,  migratory 
bird,  the  swift  is  probably  meant.  (^rYie  quail 
(“selaw,”  *6d>),  which  in  September  and  October 
gathered  in  immense  flocks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  migrate  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  early  spring  it  re¬ 
turned  northward,  flying  mostly  with  the  wind  (Ex. 
xvi.  13;  Num.  xi.  31;  Ps.  cv.  40).  (3)  The  stork 

(“hasidak,”  nTDiU  mentioned  as  a  migratory  bird 
(Jer.  viii.  7)  which  nests  on  the  cypress -tree  (Ps.  civ. 
17;  compare  Job  xxxix.  13  etseq.;  Zecli.  v.  9).  (4) 

“Anafa”  (nDJN,  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv.  18),  which 
means  perhaps  a  heron,  or  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
different  species  of  heron. 

The  following  birds  of  prey  (“  ‘ayit  ”)  are  men¬ 
tioned  :  ( 1)  “  Skahaf  ”  (5|n^  Deut.  xiv.  15),  according 
to  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  the  gull  (lams), 
which  abounded  in  different  species. 

Birds  But  perhaps  a  kind  of  hawk  or  falcon  is 

of  Prey,  meant,  which  the  Arabians  call  “  sa‘af.  ” 

(2)  The  eagle  (“  neslier,”  which  is 
often  mentioned  because  of  the  lightning-like  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  it  pounces  upon  its  prey  (Hosea  viii. 
1;  Hab.  i.  8).  Sometimes  the  word  “neslier”  includes 
also  the  vulture,  which  is  as  large  as  an  eagle,  and 
which  in  the  East  is  found  much  oftener  than  the 
eagle.  Micah  i.  16  refers  probably  to  the  vulture,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  carrion  kite  ( Vultur  perenopterus  ;  com¬ 
pare  Matt.  xxiv.  28;  Luke  xvii.  37),  distinguished 
from  the  eagle  by  its  bald  head  and  neck.  The 
lammergeier  is  perhaps  meant  by  (3)  “  peres  ”  (DID, 
Deut.  xiv.  12 ,  compare  Tristram,  “  The  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Palestine,”  p.  94).  Some  take  it  to  signify 
the  sea-eagle,  which  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
identify  with  (4)  “  ‘azniyyah  (,T:?Y  ib.  12),  also  a 
species  of  eagle  or  vulture.  (5)  “Raham  ”  (Dm,  Lev. 
xi.  18),  “rakamah”  (TOPfl,  Deut.  xiv.  17),  which  is 
certainly  the  carrion -kite  ( Vultu  r  > perenopterus ).  (6) 
“  Da  all  ”(n*n,  Lev.  xi.  14)  or  “  dayyali  (m),  which 
is  possibly  the  kite,  chiefly  the  black  kite  (Mlcus 
migrans).  (7)  “  Ayyak”  (iYN,  Job  xxviii  7).  which  de¬ 
notes  probably  the  falcon.  (8)  “Nez  ”  (p,  Lev.  xi. 
16),  perhaps  a  name  for  a  hawk,  including  probably 
some  species  of  falcon  (compare  Job  xxxix.  26).  (9) 

“ 4  Oreb  ”  (my,  Gen.  viii.  7),  the  raven  or  birds  of 
that  order,  as  the  hooded  crow,  roller,  daw,  magpie, 
etc.  (10)  “  Yanskuf  ”  (spDOk  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv. 

16) ,  probably  a  species  of  owl,  perhaps  the  eagle- 
owl.  (11)  “Tinskemet”  (DDDOrh  Lev.  xi.  18; 
Deut.  xiv.  16),  probably  also  a  species  of  owl.  (12) 
“Ivus”  (DID,  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16),  which 
likewise  belongs  to  the  owl  order;  it  is  perhaps 
the  wood-owl  or  the  little  owl,  which  lives  among 
ruins.  (13)  “  Skalak  ”  (l^V,  Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut,  xiv. 

17) ,  probably  the  cormorant,  which  pounces  upon  its 
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prey  from  cliffs  or  rocks  or  from  a  height  in  air. 
(14)  “Kat”  (DNp,  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17),  which, 
according  to  the  translators,  is  the  pelican ;  but  this 
is  doubtful  (see  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zepli.  ii.  14).  Among 
the  birds  was  also  included  the  “  ‘atalef  ”  (?)^oy),  the 
bat,  of  which  several  species  are  found  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  it  abounds,  as  it  does  generally  in  the 
south. 

Since  some  of  these  birds  were  eaten,  the  Law 
naturally  separated  them  into  clean  and  unclean 
(compare  Lev.  xi.  18  et  seq.\  Deut.  xiv.  20  et  seq.). 
For  the  sacrifice  the  dove  (“yonah”  or  “tor”)  only 
vcis  us< c1  ^compare  Lev,  v.  7;  xii.  8;  xv.  14,  29). 
Whether,  however,  the  Israelites,  like  the  Chaldeans, 
practised  Augury,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Birds  were  caught  in  two  ways:  either  by  (1)  a 
spring-trap  (“  pah  ”)  or  by  (2)  a  sling  with  a  wooden 
or  stone  projectile,  by  which  the  bird  was  brought 
down  (compare  Amos  iii.  5;  Iiosea  vii. 

Mode  of  12,  ix.  8).  Seven  different  kinds  of 

Capture,  bird-snares  are  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  throw-stick,  springe,  clap-net,  the  trap,  and 
the  decoy-bird.  All  are  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  people  had  a  genuine  fellow-feeling  for 
birds  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  quadrupeds  (Deut. 
xxii.  6  et  seq.) ;  and  the  many  references  to  bird-life 
testify  to  the  interest  taken  in  it.  The  eagle  that 
“srirreth  up  her  nest  .  .  .  fiuttereth  over  her 
young,”  becomes  the  prototype  of  Tiiwh’s  protect¬ 
ing  love  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  11;  Ex.  xix.  4;  com¬ 
pare  Isa.  xxxi.  5).  In  Prov.  xxvii.  8  the  homeless 
wanderer  is  compared  to  the  “  bird  that  wanderetli 
from  her  nest  ”  (compare  Isa.  xvi.  2).  In  Hosea  xi. 
11,  people  returning  from  Egypt  and  Assyria  are 
compared  to  the  doves  returning  to  their  dove-cotes. 
Jeremiah  viii.  7  contrasts  the  people  that  “know  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  ”  with  the  birds  that  “ob¬ 
serve  the  time  of,  their  coming.”  Proverbs  xxvi.  2 
compares  the  unjust  curse  to  the  birds  flying  away. 
Israel's  enemies  are  often  compared  to  the  birds 
pouncing  upon  their  prey  with  lightning-like  rapid¬ 
ity  (Deut,  xx viii.  49;  Isa.  xlvi.  11;  Hosea  viii.  1; 
compare  Jer.  xii.  9).  The  complete  annihilation  of 
man  is  often  metaphorically  expressed  by  the  idea 
of  giving  his  flesh  up  to  the  birds;  compare  Gen.  xl. 
19:  Deut.  xxviii.  26;  I  Sam.  xvii.  44,  46;  I  Kings 
xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  24;  Jer.  vii.  88,  xvi.  4,  etc. 
These  and  similar  references  show  how  numerous 
and  manifest  the  birds  must  have  been;  in  fact,  pas¬ 
sages  like  Job  xii.  5  and  Bar.  iii.  17  display  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
j.  jr.  W.  N. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  general  name 

for  birds  in  rabbinical  literature  is  niSiy.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  created  from  water  mixed  with 
sand,  being  thus  intermediate  between  mammalia 
(nvonn),  created  from  earth,  and  fishes,  created  from 
water  (Hul.  27b).  The  eagle  (Hag.  18b)  is  the 
king  of  birds,  while  the  rooster  is  the  most  obstinate 
(Bezali  25b). 

The  numerous  species  are  divided  into  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  both  minutely  described  by  the 
Talmud  (compare  Clean  and  Unclean);  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  while  there  are  only  twenty- 


nine  classes  of  unclean  birds,  the  number  of  the  clean 
is  unlimited  (Hul.  68a,  b).  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  unclean  birds  sometimes  hatch  the  eggs 
of  the  clean,  and  vice  versa.  Among  partridges 
the  male  sometimes  sets  on  the  nest  (Hul.  xii.  2, 
188b).  Some  of  the  eggs  are  not  fertile ;  such  are 
those  produced  by  the  hen  when  she  sits  in  the 
warm  sun,  these  being,  however,  better  for  food 
(Bezali  7a).  The  formation  of  the  chick  begins  at 
the  broad,  flat  end  of  the  egg  (Hul.  64b ;  compare 
Raslii  on  the  passage).  In  addition  to  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  (referring  onl}r  to  those  of  the  clean 
species,  Hul,  l.c.),  birds  are  useful  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  meat,  though  less  desirable  than  beef 
(Me‘i.  20b),  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  among  the  rich, 
while  the  poor  seldom  eat  it  (Bek.  10a;  Ket.  5a),  the 
flesh  of  poultry  being  considered  particularly  good 
for  old  people  (Yer.  Peah  viii.  21a). 

The  wings  (Kelim  xvi.  19),  claws  (Hul.  25b;  com¬ 
pare  Raslii  on  the  passage),  and  eggs  of  birds  are 
put  to  various  uses,  the  last  being  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  glaze  (Kelim  l.c.).  Blown  egg-shells  are 
used  to  hold  oil  for  lamps  (Shah.  ii.  11,  29b);  and 
even  as  early  as  Talmudic  times  the  strength  of  an 
egg-shell  placed  on  end  was  recognized,  for  some¬ 
times  an  egg  is  placed  under  the  foot  of  a  bedstead  to 
make  the  latter  stand  even  (Bezali  4a).  The  use  of 
quills  for  writing  was  unknown  in  Talmudic  times, 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  casuists  questioned 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  use  them  for  the  writing  of 
Torali  scrolls  (Low,  “Ha-Mafteah,”  p.  349;  Lewy- 
solm,  “Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,”  p.  161). 

The  Talmud  names  about  one  hundred  classes  and 
varieties  of  birds,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  them.  For  example,  it  mentions 
Classes  of  two  varieties  of  the  bird  XDD 

Birds.  (probably  a  Persian  term;  Koliut,  “Ar- 
uch  Completum,”  s.v.t  suggests  “dar- 
pash  ”  =  finch),  one  of  which  bears  the  royal  by-name 
“Shapur”  and  was  clean,  while  the  other,  also  called 
after  a  Persian  king,  the  “Firuz,”  is  unclean  (Hul. 
62b).  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  bird  D!"D  (=  Xpu/w, 
color),  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylonia, 
which  becomes  iridescent  at  sunrise  (Ber.  6b ;  Lewy- 
solm  [ib.  p.  183]  refers  to  the  pajaro  del  sol,  “sun- 
bird”).  A  similar  many-colored  bird  is  the 
(“many-colored”),  which  shows  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  hues  (Gen.  R.  vii.  4),  “za- 
bua‘  ”  being  the  Hebrew  name  for  peacock,  which 
in  rabbinical  literature  is  usually  designated  by  its 
Greek  name  DVID.  T owe,  as  shown  from  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  Midrash  cited  (Tan.,  Tazria1,  ed. 
Buber,  iii.  33). 

The  Talmud  describes  many  birds,  gi  ving  details  of 
their  natures  and  uses.  The  falcon  (NH'n  “U)  is  used 
in  the  chase.  The  hunter,  seated  on  his  horse,  has 
the  falcon  at  his  side,  releasing  it  at  sight  of  an¬ 
other  bird  (Shab.  94a;  Sanh.  95a).  The  keen  sight 
of  the  vulture  (,TH)  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage;  “It  can  he  in  Babylon  and  see  a  corpse  in 
Palestine  ”  (Hul.  63b).  The  strong,  piercing  cry  of 
the  crane  (JTDVD)  originated  the  saying:  “Cry  like 
a  crane  ”  ( Kid.  49a).  The  heron  (n£0X,  “  quarreler  ”) 
in  the  Bible  is  a  cruel  bird  that  quarrels  (pptf)  con¬ 
stantly  with  its  companions,  as  its  name  suggests. 

It  belongs  to  the  family  of  vultures,  its  real  name 
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being  iTJTJn  HH  (“  angry  dayah  ”).  Another  member 
of  this  family  is  the  stork,  or  white  dayah,  called 
also  “the  pious  one”  (“hasidah”),  because  it  shares 
its  food  with  its  mates  (Hul.  63a,  b).  The  stork’s 
gall  is  an  antidote  for  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  (Ret. 
50a).  In  addition  to  the  dayah  family,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  one  hundred  vaiie 
ties  (Huh  l.c.),  the  Talmud  mentions  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  raven  family  (see  Raven  in  Rab¬ 
binical  Literature).  Hens,  geese,  and  doves  are 
considered  domestic  poultry,  and  the  wild  varieties 
are  also  named.  Some  birds,  particularly  song 
birds,  and  those  of  beautiful  plumage,  are  kept  as 
pets  by  the  wealthy,  and  there  is  an  allegory  about 
a  free  bird  which  envies  a  friend  in  a  cage  its  rich 
food,  forfeiting  that  the  friend  has  paid  for  the  food 
with  its  "freedom  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  xxv.  164a,  b). 
The  social  life  of  birds  originated  the  proverb: 
“Every  bird  dwelletli  according  to  his  kind,  and  so 
doth  man  according  to  his  like 77  (B.  B.  02b;  the  pas¬ 
sage  quotes  verses  from  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xiii.  16, 
xxvii.  9,  as  if  they  were  from  the  Scripture). 

Among  Jews,  as  among  most  nations  (Guberna- 
tis,  “Zoological  Mythology,”  on  Birds),  birds  v eic 
thought  to  possess  supernatural  knowledge,  because 
they  soared  in  the  air.  Thus  in  rab- 
In  Jewish  binical  literature,  both  Babylonian  and 
Folk-Lore.  Palestinian,  there  are  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  folk-lore  on  birds  (see  Au¬ 
gury;  Zohar,  “Balak,”  iii.  148b  et  seq .).  In  Noali’s 
Ark  only  the  clean  ones  dwelt  in  the  part  with  Noah 
and  his  family;  the  others  were  in  another  part 
(Sanh.  108b).  King  Solomon  knew  the  bird  lan¬ 
guage  (see  Solomon  in  Legend). 

Parts  of  the  body  of  some  birds  were  used  as  reme¬ 
dies  (Joel  II eil priii)  “  Mifaiut  Eloliini r :  David  Tevel 
Ashkenazi,  “Bet  David”).  Compare  Bar  1  oicni, 
Cock.  Dove,  Eagle,  Goose,  Pigeon,  Raven. 
Bibiiography:  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoojoijie  fifes  Tcilmuds,  pp.  15- 

10,  159-218.  ’  ^  q 

Birds  as  Souls:  In  Psalm  xi.  1  the  soul  is 
compared  to  a  bird:  “Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  moun¬ 
tain  . 77  As  living  beings  which  move  and  fly  through 
the  air,  birds  have  suggested  themselves  at  all  times 
and  in  all  lands  to  primitive  man  as  images  of  the 
soul,  the  name  for  which  in  most  languages  is  taken 
from  breathing  (“nefesli,”  “ neshamah,”=“anima,” 
or  “  psyche  ”);  the  soul  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  butterfly,  as  illustrated  by  the  tombs  of  the  early 
Christians  (Aringhi,  “Roma  Subterranea  Novis- 
sima,”  ii.  324).  The  soul  of  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
pictured  on  the  monuments  as  a  bird;  and  the  genius 
(“  frawaslii  ”)  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Persia  re¬ 
tained  tlie  wings  of  the  bird  (Rawlinson,  “Hero¬ 
dotus,”  ii,  105,  note  1 ;  idem,  “Ancient  Monarchies,” 
ii.  28,  iii.  353:  compare  also  Simrock,  “Handbucli 
der  Deutschen  Mythologie,”  p.  461). 

The  Arabs  also  regarded  the  soul  as  a  bird,  and 
believed  that  after  death  it  hovered  at  times  around 
the  body,  screeching  like  an  owl  (MasTidi.  Lcs 
Prairies  d’ Or,”  iii.  310,  Paris,  1864;  Sprenger,  “Das 
Leben  Molnimmeds,”  i.  358,  note;  Krcmer,  “Geseli. 
der  Herrschenden  Ideen  des  Islams,”  1868,  pp.  166 
et  seq.).  This  view  was  shared  by  the  Jews.  They 
believed  that  all  souls  are  gathered  in  a  great  cage 


or  treasure-house  in  heaven,  a  columbarium,  called 
“  Guf  ” ;  and  so  Rabbi  Assi  teaches  that  the  Messiah, 
the  son  of  David,  can  not  come  until  all  the  souls 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Guf,  and  have  gone 
through  human  bodies  (Yeb.  62a,  63b;  Niddah  13b; 
and  elsewhere).  In  the  Greek  Baruch  Apocalypse 
(ch.  x.),  Barucli  sees  in  the  fourth  heaven  a  lake  full 
of  birds,  and  is  told  that  these  are  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  who  continually  sing  the  praise  of  God. 
These  stories  are  repeated  by  Christian  saints  who 
affirm  having  seen  the  souls  of  the  righteous  in 
the  shape  of  doves  in  paradise  (M.  R.  James,  in 
“Texts  and  Studies,”  v.,  lxix. ;  idem,  in  “  Anecdota 
Gneco-By zantina, ”  p.  181,  quoted  in  Kautzsch, 
“Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraplien  des  Alten 
Testaments,”  p.  455). 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  which  dwell  in  the 
Acherusian  lake  were  consulted  as  God’s  counselors 
at  the  creation  of  man,  according  to  Gen.  R.  8, 
having  their  parallel  in  the  Zendavesta  (“Bunda- 
hish,”  ii-  10;  Mihir  Yast  xxv.  in  “  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,”  xxiii.  145). 

In  the  Zohar  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow,  spoken 
of  in  Ps,  lxxxiv.  3,  are  compared  to  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  which  dwell  in  paradise,  exactly  as  are 
those  mentioned  in  the  Baruch  Apocalypse.  Thiee 
times  a  year,  in  Nisau  and  Tishri.  they  rise  upon 
the  walls  of  paradise  and  sing  the  praise  of  the 
Master  of  the  universe;  whereupon  they  are  ushered 
into  the  palace  where  the  Messiah  is  hidden,  called 
the  great  “Souls’  Nest.”  They  are  adorned  with 
crowns  in  his  honor  when  he  appears  to  them,  and 
from  beneath  the  altar  of  heaven,  where  dwell  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  they  prepare  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  of  the  future  (Zohar  ii.  7b,  iii.  196b). 
Griitz  (“Geseli.  der  Juden,”  vii.  9)  failed  to  see  that 
this  rests  on  an  old  tradition. 

It  is  customary  among  German  Jews,  when  a  death 
occurs,  to  open  a  window  in  order  that  the  soul  may 
fly  away  like  a  bird  (compare  Liebrocht,  “  Zur  Volks- 
kunde,”  1879,  p.  371).  On  birds  around  God’s 
throne  see  Merkabah. 

K. 

BIRKAT  KOHANIM.  SeeBLESSiNG, 
Priestly. 

BXRKAT  HA-MINIM.  See  Shemoneii  ‘Es- 

RETI.  _  „ 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.:  Capital  of  Jefferson 
county,  Alabama,  founded  in  1871.  The  first  con¬ 
gregation,  Emanu-El,  was  organized  in  lbb2,  the 
corner-stone  of  its  building  being  laid  in  July,  1886. 
and  the  building  dedicated  in  1889.  The  rabbis  of 
the  congregation  have  been:  Alexander  Rosenspirz. 
1885;  Maurice  Eisenberg.  1886-90  ;  Samuel  Ullman, 
1891-94;  David  Marx,  1894-95;  Morris  Newfield, 
1895-  A  second  congregation.  Knesses  Israel,  was 
founded  in  1S99.  Birmingham  has  a  Hebrew  Ladies 
Benevolent  Relief  Association,  founded  1S83;  a 
social  club,  tlie  Pliomix,  established  in  the  same 
year;  and  a  Hebrew  Aid  Association,  founded  1898. 
A  lodge  of  the  B’nai  BTith  was  organized  1884;  a 
Youths’  Auxiliary,  1897;  a  branch  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  1898;  and  a  lodge  of  the  B  nth 

Abraham,  1900.  ... 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Birmingham  aie. 
Samuel  Ullman,  alderman  of  tlie  city,  1895-97,  mem- 
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ber  of  the  hoard  of  education  since  1S84.  and  its 
president  since  1893;  Benjamin  M.  Mayer,  editor  of 
the  “  Age  Herald  ;  Emil  Leeser,  police  commis¬ 
sioner,  189  <—  99,  and  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
“Courier”  (German);  and  Simon  Klotz,  French 
consul. 

Birmingham  has  about  1,400  Jews  in  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  38,415. 


BiimioGRAniY :  Margoliontli,  Jews  of  Great  Britain ,  in.  10 5 

rM! iwj)fcw,sh  World'  1877 :  Jcwtsh 

J-  L.  J.  G.-J. 


Bibliography  :  American  Jewish  Tear  Book.  5661  (1900-01) 

See  also  article  Alabama,  i.  314,  315  of  this  Encyclopedia. 

A. 

BIRMIN GHAM,  ENGLAND  :  Chief  town  of 
Warwickshire.  The  Jewish  community  consists 
(1902)  of  a  population  of  about  4,000.  having  grown 
to  this  number  from  140  families  (700  souls)  in  1851. 
The  first  Jewish  settlement  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  1700;  but  the  earliest  records 
of  the  community  are  lost.  Jews  were  probably 
attracted  to  Birmingham  by  the  facilities  which  the 
chief  productions  of  the  town,  hardware  and  jew¬ 
elry,  afforded  for  peddling  and  hawking.  It  was 
their  custom  to  leave  the  town  every  Monday  with 
a  box  of  cheap  jewelry  and  hardware,  and  to  return 
on  Friday  for  the  Sabbath. 

The  lirst  synagogue  of  which  any  record  exists 
was  erected  as  early  as  1780  in  a  part  of  the  town 
called  ‘‘The  Froggeiy,”  which  has  since  been  demol¬ 
ished.^  A  J ewisli  cemetery  existed  in  the  same  quar- 
tei  of  the  town  in  1730;  but  meetings  for  prayer 
were  at  that  time  held  in  a  private  residence.  The 
present  cemetery,  in  the  suburb  of  Mutton,  was 
consecrated  Feb.  14,  1871,  prior  to  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  burial-place  in  Granville  street,  there  was 
another  in  a  thoroughfare  turning  out  of  Bath  row, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Betholom  row. 

It  was  at  Birmingham  that  Lord  George  Gordon 
v  as  ciicumcised  and  received  into  the  synagogue. 
In  1791  the  synagogue  in  the  Froagery  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  one  in  Hurst  street;  and  In  1810  another 
synagogue  was  established  in  Severn  street,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  Masonic  hall.  A  Hebrew  philan¬ 
thropic  society  was  established  on  a  modest  scale  as 
early  as  1838,  and  it  still  exists.  The  present  syn¬ 
agogue  on  Singer’s  Hill  was  consecrated  in  1856; 
it  accommodates  upward  of  600  seat-holders  in  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  more  modern  Board  of 
Guardians  was  founded  in  connection  with  this  in 
1870,  after  the  model  of  the  London  body. 

The  earliest  name  of  any  official  connected  with 
the  synagogue  is  that  of  Babbi  Isaiah  Phillips,  who 
was  minister  between  1785  and  1835.  Other  minis¬ 
ters  have  been  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall  and  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Mendes,  1851-58.  The  present  minister,  the  Rev. 

G.  J.  Emanuel,  was  appointed  in  1864. 

Schools  connected  with  the  synagogue  have  been 
in  existence  since  1840;  and  in  1843  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  school 
in  Huist  street.  Of  recent  years  a  considerable 
number  of  societies  and  associations  have  been 
formed  in  Birmingham  to  meet  the  influx  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews,  such  as  the  Naturalization  Society  and 
Workingmen’s  Club. 

Zionism  is  in  considerable  favor  among  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Jews,  a  branch  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  and  a 
B‘nai  Zion  Association  having  been  recently  founded 
among  them. 


BIRTH,  NEW  :  Renewal  of  a  man’s  nature  by 
casting  aside  the  impurity  of  sin  which  cleaves  to 
him  from  his  former  life,  thus  turning  him  into 
a  pious  and  righteous  child  of  God.  The  idea 
of  man’s  regeneration  was  first  expressed  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  25  ct  seq. ;  compare  xi.  19, 
xviii.  31;  Ps.  li.  12):  ‘‘I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you:  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all  your 
idols  will  I  cleanse  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a  new 
heart,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.”  It 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  rite  of  ablution, 
which  was  connected  with  every  conversion  (see 
Zecli.  xiii.  1  et  seq.  and  Isa.  iv.  4;  compare  “Sliib- 
bole  ha-Leket,”  p.  145a,  quoted  by  Schechter,  in 
“  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xii.  421)  and  signified  a  change 
of  the  whole  man;  exactly  as  Naaman  the  proselyte, 
after  bathing  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  became 
dean  “and  his  flesh  like  that  of  a  little  child” 
(II  Kings  v.  14).  The  expression  used  by  the  Rabbis 
for  the  person  who  underwent  a  change  of  heart 
through  repentance  and  conversion  is,  therefore, 
‘‘beriali  hadashah”  (a  new  creature).  The  verse’ 
“The  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the 
Lord  ”  (Ps.  cii.  19  [18]),  is  explained  in  Midr.  Teh.  on 
the  passage  (compare  Pesik.  d.  R.K  xxviii.  181)  thus : 

”  I  he  people  who  shall  be  reborn  through  repentance 
of  their  sins  shall  praise  the  Lord  ” ;  and  it  is  either 
referred  to  the  Messianic  future,  “  the  generation 
to  come,”  or  to  the  annual  regeneration  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  which,  by  blotting  out  the  old 
year’s  sins,  renders  Sukkot  “  the  first  day  ”  “  of  the 
reckoning  of  sins”  (Tan.  and  Lev.  R.  to  Lev. 
xxiii.  40). 

The  proselyte  who  casts  off  the  impurity  of  idola¬ 
try  and  turns  to  the  God  of  life  becomes  a  “new 
creature  ”  (Gen.  R,  xxxix. ;  Sotah  12b ; 

The  compare  Asexath,  Prayer  of).  “  He 
Proselyte,  who  turns  away  from  uncireumcision 
and  becomes  a  Jew  is  like  one  who 
I  turns  away  from  the  grave  and  requires  cleansing,” 

1  was  the  maxim  of  the  Ilillelites  (Pes.  viii.  8).  Hence 
arose  the  halakic  rule  that  “a  proselyte  is  like  a  new¬ 
born  child  whose  family  relations  are  no  longer  the 
same  as  before  his  conversion  ”  (Yeb.  22a,  48b,  97b; 
Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Issure  Biali,  xiv.  11).  ’it  is 
therefore  more  than  improbable  that  Nicodemus,  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (John  vii.  50)  and  a  leader 
in  the  synagogue  (iii.  10),  should  not  have  under¬ 
stood  the  words  of  Jesus:  “Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  (John  iii. 
3-10).  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  of  a  new  birth  and 
the  term,  “a  new  creature,”  used  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi. 

15;  II  Cor.  v.  17;  I  Peter  i.  3,23;  ii.  2;  Clementine 
“Homilies,”  xi.  26;  “ Recognitions, ”  vi.  9 ;  Barna¬ 
bas  xv.  7)  with  reference  to  Christian  baptism,  are 
directly  borrowed  from  the  rabbinical  schools,  as  is 
also  the  .expression,  “Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ”  (Matt,  xviii.  3),  which  has  the 
same  meaning^as  the  saying  in  John  iii.  3  (compare 
Yer.  Bik.  iii.  65d;  Midr.  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Accordingly 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Paul’s  preaching,  that 
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in  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  sinful  man 
should  die  through  the  death  of  Jesus  and  rise  again 
to  a  new  life  through  the  resurrection 
A  of  Jesus  (Rom.  vi.  8-10,  vii.  6,  xii.  3; 
Rabbinical  Titus  iii.  5;  and  elsewhere),  is  not 

Notion,  original  with  him.  Paul  merely  gave 
to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  new  birth  an 
antinomian  character.  The  original  story  in  the 
New  Testament  of  Jesus’  baptism  was  regarded  as 
signifying  his  rebirth  as  the  Son  of  God;  the  heav¬ 
enly  voice  is  said  to  have  cried  in  the  words  of  Ps. 
ii.  7 :  “  Thou  art  my  son ;  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee”  (compare  Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5;  Acts  xiii.  33,  with 
Matt.  iii.  17;  Mark  i.  11;  Usener,  “  Religionsge- 
scliichtliche  Untersucliungen,”  1889,  i.  47  et  seq .).  . 

The  new  birth  through  the  water  and  the  spirit,  i 
of  which  Jesus  speaks  (John  iii.  5),  has  its  parallel 
in  the  passage  Mek. ,  T  itro  5 :  “  Israel  received  the 
law  in  the  desert  amid  fire  and  water”  (compare 
Sanh.  39a  :  “True  baptism  is  by  fire  ”).  James  i.  18 
speaks  of  rebirth  through  the  word  of  truth :  “  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  his  word  of  truth  that 
we  should  be  the  firstlings  of  his  creatures.” 

K. 

BIRTHDAY  :  There  are  no  positive  data  in  the 
Bible  or  in  rabbinical  literature  concerning  birthday 
festivals  among  the  ancient  Jews.  This  silence  on 
the  subject  is,  however,  no  warrant  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Jews  altogether  abstained  from  follow¬ 
ing  a  custom  which  was  general  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  (Gen.  xl.  20),  Persians  (Herodotus  i.  133), 
Syrians,  and  Greeks.  Even  if  not  common  among 
the  people,  yet  kings  and  princes  probably  prac¬ 
tised  it,  following  the  custom  of  their  heathen  con¬ 
temporaries.  Birthday  festivals  were  not  considered 
by  the  Rabbis  as  “  hukkot  ha-goyim  ”  (customs  of  the 
heathen ;  see  Maimonides,  T  ad  ha-Hazakah,  Ak- 
kum  we-Hukotehem,  xi.  12),  although  Lightfoot 
held  a  contrary  opinion  (“Horse  Hebr.”  on  Matt, 

xiv.  6). 

A  close  study  of  the  Biblical  text  shows  that  the 
Bible  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  references  to  the 
subject;  for,  while  it  lacks  positive 

Biblical  accounts,  it  contains  passages  from 
References,  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  remembering  birthday  anni¬ 
versaries  was  not  wholly  unknown  among  the  Jews. 
u  The  day  of  our  king”  (Hosea  vii.  5),  on  which  the 
princes  made  the  king  sick  with  bottles  of  wine,  and 
the  king  himself  “stretched  out  his  hand  with 
scorners,”  alludes  more  probably  to  a  birthday  fes¬ 
tival  than  to  a  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  installation,  which  would  have  been 
observed  with  more  decorum  (see  Josephus,  “Ant.” 

xv.  9,  §  6). 

Birthdays  might  not  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
common  people  with  great  solemnity,  yet  they  did 
not  pass  wholly  unnoticed,  and  were  remembered  by 
congratulations,  as  in  modern  times.  Jeremiah  not 
only  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  wished  that  it 
should  not  be  blessed  (Jer.  xx.  14),  as  though  such 
had  been  the  custom. 

It  is  said  of  Job,  “and  he  cursed  his  day”  (Job  iii. 
1).  The  emphatic  and  determining  expression  “his 
day  ”  implies  the  idea  that  he,  like  everybody  else, 
had  a  certain  day  of  the  year  singled  out  for  a  cer¬ 


tain  purpose,  which  we  learn  further  was  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  liis  birth. 

The  second  or  third  birthday  of  a  child  whose 
coming  into  the  world  was  very  much  desired  by  his 
parents  was  usually  made  the  occasion  of  a  feast, 
because  the  child  was  then  weaned,  and  had  conse¬ 
quently  passed  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  stage  of 
infancy.  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  on  the  day 
Isaac  was  weaned  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  This  occurred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rashi,  at  the  expiration  of 
Weaning  twenty -four  months.  Bishop  Ely 
on  Second  (“Holy  Bible  Com.”  l.c.  on  the  pas- 
Birthday.  sage)  says ;  “By  comparing  I  Sam.  it 
would  seem  that  this  was  very  proba¬ 
bly  a  religious  feast.  ”  Hannah  postponed  the  yearly 
family  feast  at  Shiloh  until  she  had  weaned  Samuel, 
in  order  to  celebrate  his  birthday  at  the  same  time 
(I  Sam.  i.  23,  24).  According  to  Rashi  and  Midr. 
R.  Samuel,  l.c.,  this  also  occurred  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  months.  Yet  from  II  Chron.  xxxi.  16 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Samuel  was  weaned  at  the 
end  of  liis  third  year;  for  only  from  that  age  were 
children  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple. 

Two  instances  of  birthday  celebrations  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  post -Biblical  literature,  from  which  it  may 
be  assumed  that  this  was  customary  in  the  Herodian 
family.  They  used  to  celebrate  birthdays  with 
great  pomp,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings  had  done  more  than  2,000 
In  Post-  years  earlier  (Gen.  xl.  20),  by  exten- 
Biblical  sive  public  entertainments,  which  were 
Times.  made  the  occasions  of  granting  favors 
to  friends  and  pardons  to  those  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Agrippa  I.  solemnized  his  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  by  entertaining  his  subjects  with  a  festival, 
and  decreed  the  recall  of  his  banished  general  Silas, 
which  recall,  by  the  way,  the  latter  stubbornly  de¬ 
clined  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xix.  7,  §  1).  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  celebrated  his  birthday  with  a  great  feast, 
at  which  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before 
the  guests,  the  king  promising  “  to  give  her  what¬ 
soever  she  would  ask  ”  (Matt.  xiv.  6). 

The  Jewish  people  in  general  may  have  had  rea¬ 
sons  to  avoid  feasting  on  birthdays  in  the  times  of 
the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim :  first,  because  they  had 
been  at  one  time  grievously  offended  on  such  festi¬ 
vals  (according  to  II  Macc.  vi.  7,  the  Jews  were 
forced,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  to  eat  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  were  offered  “in  the  day  of  the  king's 
birth  every  month”);  secondly,  because  no  “Tal- 
mid  hakam”  would  attend  as  a  guest  at  such  a 
feast,  since  the  Rabbis  condemn  the  Talmid  hakam 
who  partakes  of  a  meal  or  feast  which  is  not  a 
“  sehidat  inizwali”  (commendable  meal).  And  to 
the  son  of  him  who  frequented  feasts  were  applied 
opprobrious  epithets,  such  as  “son  of  an  oven- 
heater,  ”  “  son  of  a  market-dancer,  ”  etc. 
The  Bar  Since  the  fifteenth  century  (Low,  “  Le- 
Mizrwah.  beusalter,”  p.  210)  the  thirteenth  birth¬ 
day  of  a  boy  has  been  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  family  feast  because  it  coincides  with  his 
religious  majority  (Bar  Mizwaii). 

In  modern  times  the  widely  spread  custom  of  cele¬ 
brating  some  particular  birthday  of  a  great  man  by 
a  banquet  or  by  some  literary  production  has  enriched 
Jewish  literature  with  many  gems  of  Hebrew  learn- 
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ing*  and  poetry.  Jewish  scholars  of  great  renown 
have  become  the  recipients  of  marks  of  deference  and 
homage  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  admirers  on 
their  seventieth  or  eightieth  or  ninetieth  birthday 
by  the  publication  of  a  jubilee-book,  to  which  schol¬ 
ars  from  far  and  near  have  contributed  some  of  their 
best  work.  Of  these  publications  are  : 

Special  (1)  “  Jubelschrift  zum  Heunzigsten 
Birthdays  Geburtstag  des  Dr.  L.  Zunz,”  Berlin, 
of  Scholars.  1884,  produced  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 

Zunz’s  ninetieth  birthday ;  (2)  “Jubel¬ 
schrift  zum  Siebenzigsten  Geburtstag  des  Prof.  Dr. 
H.  Graetz,77  Breslau,  1887,  in  celebration  of  Graetz ’s 
seventieth  anniversary ;  (3)  “  Festschrift  zum  Aclit- 
zigsten  Geburtstag  des  Dr.  Moritz  Steinschneider,” 
Leipsic,  1890,  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Stein¬ 
schneider;  and  (4)  “Shay  la-Moreli ”  (A  Present  to 
the  Teacher),  Berlin,  1890,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Israel 
Hildesheimer  by  his  friends  and  students  on  his  sev¬ 
entieth  birthday. 

Some  have  confined  themselves  to  the  sending  of 
a  letter  of  homage  or  a  poem.  Smolenskin  remem¬ 
bered  Dr.  Zunz  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  with  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  “Miktab  Shalom”  (“Ha- 
Shahar,77  xii.  327).  H.  S.  Slonimski  was  greeted  on 
his  seventieth  birthday  by  a  letter  of  homage,  “I^- 
geret.  Hen,77  signed  by  twenty-eight  of  hislpriends, 
all  poets  and  “maskilim 77  (“Ha-Zefirah,”  vii.).  S. 
Scherschewski  Avrote  a  magnificent  poem  on  the 
same  occasion  (ib.).  There  is  a  poem  by  A.  Gott- 
lober  dedicated  to  the  famous  hazan  and  musical 
composer,  Solomon  Sulzer,  on  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day  (“Ebl  Shire  Mahallal,77  vii.  29).  Gottlober  also 
wrote  six  poems  on  several  birthdays  of  his  own  (ib. 
PP*  31-40).  There  are  several  birthday  poems  in 
the  “Shire  Sefat  Kodesh,”  by  A.  Lebensohn  ha- 
Kolien.  most  of  them  dedicated  to  his  son  Michael 
Joseph  (ib.  i.  220;  ii.  162,  163-184). 

The  birthday  anniversaries  of  heathen  kings, 
nv,  are  considered  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud 
as  legal  heathen  holidays,  which  count  among  those 
holidays  on  the  three  days  preceding  which  Jews  are 
by  Talmudic  law  required  to  abstain  from  concluding 
any  business  with  a  heathen  (Mislmah  ‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  3). 

About  the  meaning  of  DP  of  the  Mislmah, 

which  seems  to  correspond  with  y/Apa  jeveatog 
(LXX.,  Gen.  xl.  20),  some  doubts  have  been  raised  be- 
cause,  by  the  side  of  D'rfe  frTDDMl  DV  (“  birthday 
of  the  king 77)  mention  is  also  made  of  DV1  HT^n  DP 
nn-Dn  (“the  day  of  birth  and  the  day  of  death  7’). 

In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarah  10a)  the 
decision  is  reached  in  favor  of  qp  as 

meaning  “the  day  of  coronation.77  It  is  accepted 
by  Maimonides  (see  Commentary  to  the  Mislmah, 
and  'i  ad  ha-Hazakah,  ‘Akkuni  we-Hukotehem,  ix. 

5).  The  glossary  “  Ivesef  Mislmeh,”  ad  loc..  thinks 
that  Maimonides  may  have  read  frOD'lPD  (“assembly”) 
for  K'DIPJ-  Rashi  explains  K'Dirji  as  equivalent  to 
“  the  birthday  of  the  king  ” ;  while  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi  (‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  39)  explains  apODM  as  “birth¬ 
day.77  This  agrees  with  the  use  made  of  the  word 
in  many  instances  (Gen.  R.  lxxxviii. ;  Ex.  R,  xv. ; 
~Yer.  R.  H.  iii.  8;  Yalk.,  Job.  584;  Compare  Rashi 
Geu.  xl.  20).  Graetz  (iu  “M.  G.  Y.”  230)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  frCDDMI  means  the  day  of  death  of  the 
king. 


u  All  these  difficulties  and  differences  may  be  obvi- 
d  ated  if  rnvH  DPI  nrp»n  DP  be  explained  as  indi- 
n  eating  Christian  festivals  of  the  early  Church.  By 

V  .YT^n  DP  may  be  understood  the  Nativitv,  or  Clirist- 

>-  mas,  and  by  HJTDn  DP  Faster,  or  the  Resurrection, 
r  Cave  (in  “Primitive  Christianity,”  part  1,  vii.  194, 
cited  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  “ Cyclopedia,”  s.v. 
ii  “  Christmas  ”)  traces  the  observance  of  Christmas  to 
,  the  second  century,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Commodus.  According  to  David  Ganz  (“Zemah 
David,”  i. ,  year  3881),  Commodus  reigned  183-185,  at 
the  time  of  Rabbi  Mei'rof  the  Mislmah,  wlio  counted 
3  those  days  as  legal  holidays. 

;  A-  S.  R. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— Biblical  Data:  The  right 
j  of  possession  into  which  the  eldest  sou  is  born.  The 
[  S011  born  to  the  father  occupied  a  prominent 

place  in  the  Hebrew  family  (Gen.  xxvii.  19,  xxxv. 
23,  xli.  51,  xlix.  3;  II  Sam.  iii.  2).  Such  a  one  is 
the  “  first-born 77  in  the  proper  sense,  and  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  sons  who  are  “  first-born 77  merely 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  child  bom  to  one 
of  the  several  wives  that  men  might  have  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  12,  xxii.  28;  xxxiv.  19;  Hum.  xviii.  15). 

The  first-born  son  took  rank  before  bis  brothers 
and  sisters  (Gen.  xxvi.  31,  32;  xliii.  33).  Usually 
the  father  bequeathed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
inheritance,  except  when  a  favored  wife  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  for  one  of  her  sons  (Gen.  xxvii. ; 
livings  xi.  11-13).  In  early  days  the  will  of  the 
father  fixed  the  part  of  the  chief  lieir,  but  the  law  of 
Deuteronomy  demands  for  him  a  double  portion  of 
all  the  possessions  and  forbids  favor  being  shown 
to  a  younger  son  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  After  the  death 
of  the  father  the  first-born  son  was  the  head  of 
the  family ;  he  had  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  his 
father  and  for  his  unmarried  sisters,  since  they  ordi¬ 
narily  did  not  have  any  hereditary  rights.  The  later 
rabbinical  law  (Ket.  68a)  obliges  him  to  give  a 
dowry  when  one  of  them  was  to  be  married.  The 
old  law  claims  all  the  first-born  sons  (in  the  larger 
sense,  “whatever  opens  the  womb 77)  for  Yhwh  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  xxii.  29).  Some  explain  this  by  ascribing 
a  certain  sacredness  to  the  first-born  (Benzinger, 
“Arch.”  p.  470);  others  suppose  that  the  elders 
were  obliged  to  consecrate  them  as  “nazir”  (Smend, 
“A.-T.  Religionsgesch.”  p.  276).  But  from  Ex. 
xiii.  12,  xxii.  29;  Ezek.  xx.  25,26,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  to  be  set  aside  as  an  offering  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  possible  that  such  offerings  were  brought  in  the 
oldest  times,  but  very  soon  it  became  customary  to 
offer  an  animal  instead  of  the  child  (Gen.  xxii.);  and 
the  later  law  obliges  the  father  to  redeem  the  child 
(Ex.  xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20)  for  five  shekels  (Hum.  iii. 

47;  xviii.  15).  See  Family;  First-Born,  Redemp¬ 
tion  of;  Junior  Right;  Primogeniture. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archcolony ,  iii  - 
Benzinger,  Hchr.  Archaologie ,  pp.  854-353;  Nowaek’  Hebr. 
Archtioloyic,  i.  348-350. 

J-  B.  E. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Talmud  rec¬ 
ommends,  as  a  rule  of  education,  that  a  father 
should  never  show  any  preference  for  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  over  the  others,  and  points  to  the  unhappy 
relations  between  Joseph  and  his  brothers  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  disastrous  consequences  that  may  follow 
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if  one  child  is  privileged  (Sliab.  10b).  The  prerog¬ 
atives  of  the  first-born,  as  the  real  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  after  the  father’s  death,  were,  however,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Rabbis  could  not  attempt  to  make  any  changes  here. 
In  connection  with  inheritance  the  expression  “first¬ 
born  ”  refers  only  to  the  2KD  "lm  (“  the  first-born 
son  of  the  father”),  and  not  to  the  DKD  "1122  (“the 
first-born  of  the  mother  ”);  although  the  latter  had 
many  advantages  in  ritual  matters  (compare  First- 
Born)  which  the  former  could  not  claim  (Bek.  viii. 
1;  B.  B.  126b).  The  2KD  YD2  always  had  the 
rights  of  the  first-born,  whether  he  were  a  legitimate 
or  an  illegitimate  son,  and  even  if  he  were  a  Bastard 
(Yeb.  ii.  5;  Gem.  ib.  23a ;  Sitre,  Deut.  215),  although 
the  Roman  law,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  law  of  inheritance  (Koppen,  “  System 
des  Heu ti gen  Romisclien  Erbrechts,”  p.  171).  The 
right  of  the  first-born  was  also  possessed  by  the 
child  that  was  preceded  by  a  miscarriage,  either  of 
a  fully  developed  but  still-born  infant  or  one  dying 
just  after  birth  (Bek.  viii.  1 ;  Gem.  46b),  whereas  a 
child  born  under  such  conditions  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “  mother’s  first-born  ”  (Bek.  l.c . ).  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  primogeniture,  the  first-born  had  to  be 
born  naturally ;  hence,  that  child  was  excluded  at 
whose  birth  artificial  means  were  employed ;  e.g.t  the 
Caesarean  operation  (Bek.  viii.  2).  A  son,  however, 
whose  father  had  previously  had  children  by  a  slave 
or  a  non-Jewess,  had  the  full  rights  of  the  first-born; 
for,  according  to  Talmudic  law,  these  children  were 
in  no  wise  related  to  their  father  (Bek.  viii.  1 ;  com¬ 
pare  “ Maggid  Mishnah ”  on  Maimonides,  “lad,” 
Nahalot,  ii.  12). 

In  doubtful  cases,  especially  with  twins,  where 
the  primogeniture  was  not  certain,  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  persons  were  entitled  to  determine 
Identi-  it;  viz.,  the  midwife,  the  mother,  and 
fication  of  the  father,  who,  however,  were  not 
the  First-  equally  privileged  as  regards  the  term 
Born.  of  the  availability  of  their  testimony. 

The  midwife  could  testify  only  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  delivery;  the  mother,  only  during 
the  first  seven  days  after  the  birth ;  while  the  father 
was  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  eighth  day  after  the 
birth— i. e.,  the  day  of  the  circumcision— onward 
(Kid.  74a). 

The  father’s  identification  of  the  first-born  was 
most  important ;  for,  in  case  there  were  no  Avitnesses, 
only  he  was  the  first-born  whom  the  father  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  even  should  it  be  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  presumption  (npin)  (B.  B.  127b;  Sifre, .  Deut. 
216).  Even  if  the  father  merely  by  an  incidental 
remark  indicated  that  such  a  one  was  bis  first-born, 
the  latter  had  the  primogeniture  (B.  B.  126b).  Any 
doubt  as  to  priority  of  birth  debarred  from  rights  of 
primogeniture,  the  rule  pDD2  J *02 

(“moneys  of  doubtful  ownership  must  be  divided 
between  the  claimants”)  not  being  observed  here 
(B.  B.  127a).  The  birthright  belonged  not  only  to 
the  first-born,  but  also  to  his  descendants;  so  that 
if  A,  the  first-born  of  B,  died  during  B’s  lifetime 
leaving  a  daughter,  C,  this  daughter  entered  upon 
the  full  rights  of  A  at  B’s  death  (B.  B.  117a).  A 
posthumous  child,  however,  is  excluded  from  the 


primogeniture,  although  a  son  so  born  has  a  part 
ill  the  heritage.  Thus,  if  two  sons  of  the  same 
mother  or  of  two  wives  were  born  after  the  father’s 
death,  the  estate  is  divided  between  them  in  equal 
shares.  If  there  are  five  sons  besides  the  posthumous 
one.  the  first-born  receives  as  his  birthright  p^rv 
mm,  i,  and  for  his  ordinary  share  DIK'D  p^n—  like 
the  other  brothers— making  of  the  property 
(B.  B.  142), 

The  first-born  receives  a  double  share  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  (B.  B.  122b,  below ;  Sifre,  Deut. 

217).  In  the  division  of  the  real  es- 
Division  of  tate  by  lots,  the  first-born  has  the  right 
Property,  to  claim  as  the  second  share  the  lot 
adjoining  the  first  share  that  fell  to 
him  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  277,  2 ;  174,  2 ;  compare  B. 
B.  12b).  The  birthright  includes  only  the  property 
the  father  had  in  his  possession  at  his  death,  and  not 
that  added  later  to  the  estate,  either  by  inheritance 
or  by  the  collection  of  debts  (B.  B.  124a,  b;  Tosef., 
Bek.  vi.  15). 


In  recent  times  the  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to 
whether  government  bonds  should  be  considered  as  outstanding 
debts  in  regard  to  tbe  birthright.  Ezekiel  Landau  regarded 
stocks  and  bonds  as  ordinary  promissory  notes,  since  they  were 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  market ;  hut  compare  Isaac 
Elhanan  Spector’s  responsum  in  M.  Horwitz,  “  Matteh  Lewi,” 
p.  48,  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  1891.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
cussion  whether,  in  case  a  father  left  assets  and  liabilities  and 
also  ready  money  sufficient  to  cover  his  debts,  these  should  he 
paid  out  of  his  assets  or  out  of  the  ready  money ;  in  the  first 
case,  the  eldest  son  would  receive  a  double  share  of  the  ready 
money ;  in  the  second,  he  would  receive  none  of  the  assets. 
Most  of  the  authorities  have  decided  this  case  against  the 
first-born  (Lampronti,  kPahad  Yizhak,”  letter  p.  25e). 

Nor  does  the  first-born  receive  a  double  share  of  any 
improvements  (niKO  of  the  estate  if  the  heirs  have 
contributed  to  it  with  their  own  labor  or  cost  (B.  B. 
124a).  (If  the  father  stipulated  before  his  death  that 
the  heritage  should  remain  intact  for  a  certain 
period,  then  the  “bekor”  receives  also  a  double  share 
of  the  profits  that  have  accrued  in  the  business,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  obliged  to  assist  in  maintaining  it 
(Lampronti,  l.c.).  The  birthright  extends  only  to 
the  estate  of  the  father,  and  not  to  that  of  the  mother 
or  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  (B.  B.  viii.  4). 

Although  the  father  can  not  directly  deprive  his 
first  son  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  he  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  divide  his  whole  property  during  his  life¬ 
time;  thus  making  the  share  of  the  first-born  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  sons,  or  passing  him  over  entirely 
(B.  B.  viii.  5;  Gem.  ib.  126b).  According  to  Nah- 
manides  on  Deut.  xxi.  16,  a  father  violates  a  relig¬ 
ious  law  if  he  does  not  make  provision  for  his  first¬ 
born  to  come  into  his  rights.  In  accordance  with  this 


opinion  in  countries  where  the  law  does  not  lecog- 
nize  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  it  is  a  father’s  re¬ 
ligious  duty  to  make  special  provision  on  this  point 
(see  Spector,  in  M.  Horwitz,  ib.).  When  the  first-born 
enters  upon  his  inheritance,  it  is  his  duty  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  double  share  to  the  payment  of  his  father  s 
private  debts;  he  may,  however,  renounce  his  birth¬ 
right,  and  thus  be  free  of  the  obligation  (B.  B.  124a). 
Compare  First-Born,  Inheritance. 
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BIRTHS. — Statistical:  The  number  of  births 
among  the  Jewish  populations  of  the  world  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  to  vary  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
population  in  a  manner  showing  the  influence  of 
some  cause  common  in  its  operations  to  all  Jews. 

Frequency:  The  following  table,  giving  the 
birth-rate  per  thousand,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  show 
a  lower  proportion  of  births  among  Jews  than  among 
the  general  population  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
dwell. 


Birth-Rate  per  Thousand. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria  . . . . 

1841 

45.8 

36.8 

Legoyt,  “Imimmites,”  p.  72 

Austria  . . . . 

187S 

52.7 

32.  S 

“Ann.  Stat.”  1881,  p.  580 

1851-57 

26.5 

38.5 

Legoyt,  p.  55 

. . . . 

1861-70 

28.0 

30.7 

Schimmer,  “  Juden  in  Oester- 

Berlin . 

reich.”  p.  5 

1898 

16.8 

“  Statist.  Jahrb.”  p.  73 

Bucharest .. 

1878 

29.8 

30.7 

“  Orasului  Buearesci.  1878 

Budapest. . . 

1S73 

37.9 

42.8 

“  Statist.  Jahrb.”  p.  55 

1S96 

36.4 

40.5 

u  Magyar  Stat.  ‘Evkonyv," 

iv.  65 

France . 

1855-59 

24.9 

26.5 

Legoyt,  p.  58 

Hungary .. . 

!  1874 

46.9 

39.7 

Lagneau,  “  Denombrement,” 

Prague . 

18S0 

26.1 

21.9 

p.  21 

Statist,  Handb.”  p.  25 
“Zeit,  Preuss.  Stat.”  1879 

Prussia  .... 

1S24-73 

34.7 

40.4 

187S-S2 

30.3 

39.5 

Ruppin,  “  Jakrbiickerfiir  Na- 

1SSS-92 

tionalokonomie,”  March, 
1902,  p.  377 

**  .... 

24.5 

88.4 

Tb. 

“  .... 

1893-97 

22 

3S.1 

n>. 

Russia . 

1867 

32.6 

50.1 

“  Mouvement  ” 

Tuscany  . . . 

1S68-70 

3861 

32.0 
27  2 

49.5  : 
39.0  . 

Bergmann,  “  Beitrage,”  p.  75 
Legoyt,  p.  60 
“  Statist.  Jahrb.”  p.  48 

Vienna . 

1899 

22.’  3 

Westphalia 

1824-73 

30.1 

36.7  j 

Bergmann,  ib. 

This  result  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  the  J ewisli  population  is  almost  every¬ 
where  greater  than  that  of  the  general  population. 
It  is  probably-  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  deaths 
under  five  years  among  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  non-nubile  portion  of  the  population  is 
greater  among  them  than  among  Christians,  and 
any  percentage  is  less  when  reckoned  on  the  whole 
population  than  it  would  be  if  reckoned  upon  the 
number  of  adults  onty.  Thus,  according  to  Korosi 
(“Die  Hauptstadt  Budapest  im  Jalire  1881”),  the 
percentage  of  Budapest’s  Jewish  population  under 
twenty  years  was  45,  while  that  of  the  Christian 
population  was  about  34;  and  it  was  approximately 
the  same  in  1871.  Now,  if  the  same  proportion  held 
good  in  1873,  the  birth-rate,  instead  of  being  38  per 
1,000  for  Jews  and  43  for  Christians,  reckoned  on 
the  whole  population,  would  be  69  for  Jews  and  65 
for  Christians,  reckoned  on  the  adult  population 
only.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  birth-rate  of 
Jews  is  only  apparently  lower,  and  would  actually 
be  higher,  if  applied  only  to  adults.  Ruppin,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  recent  study  of  Prussian  Jews  in  Conrad’s 
“  Jahrb richer,  ”  March,  1902,  shows  that  for  Prussia 
the  lower  rate  is  justified,  and  is  due  to  a  change 
in  the  social  condition  and  marital  habits  of  the 
Jews. 

Fecundity:  Statisticians  ascertain  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  by  dividing  tile 
number  of  births  in  a  year  by  that  of  the  marriages. 
As  is  evident  from  the  following  table,  investigation 
shows  that  a  Jewish  marriage  is  almost  invariably 
more  fruitful  than  a  Christian  one: 


Births  to  a  Marriage. 


Place. 

Epoch 

Jews 

Chris 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria  . . 

1878 

5.0 

4.4 

“Ann.  Stat. de  France,”  1881 

Austria  . . 

1851-75 

8.8 

4.4 

Legoyt,  p.  55 

1861-70 

8.8 

3.8 

Bergmann,  p.  75 

Baden  . . . 

1857-Oi: 

5.0 

4.1 

Ib. 

Berlin  . . . 

1881 

3.9 

3.9 

“VerofEent.  Stat.  Amts,”  p 
48 

Bucharest 

1870-74 

2.6 

2.4 

Korosi,  “  Grandes  Villes,”  pp. 
189-191 

France. . . . 

1855-59 

3.9 

3.0 

Legoyt,  p.  68  ^ 

“Magyar  Stat,  Evkon.”  iv, 
58,  65 

Hungary.. 

1896 

4.6 

Prague .... 

1865-74 

2.6 

4.1 

Korosi,  pp.  34-35 

Prussia,  E.. 

1819-73 

1875-99 

4.3 

!  4.2 

Bergmann,  ib. 

Prussia . 

4.0 

4.4 

Ruppin,  “  Jahrbiicher,”  May, 
1902,  p.  378 

Russia .... 

1852-95 

4.3 

4.9 

Legoyt,  p.  52 
“  Mouvement” 

Tuscany  . . . 

1867 

3.8 

5.0 

1861 

3.9 

4.0 

Legoyt,  p.  60 

Vienna . 

1864-74 

5.2 

3.9 

KorOsi,  pp.  18-22 

“  .... 

1S97 

3.4 

“  Stat.  Jahrb.”  1899 

Westphalia 

1819-73 

4.4 

i.’i  ; 

Bergmann,  ib. 

According  to  Professor  Tait,  who  has  deduced  the 
law  that  the  younger  the  age  at  marriage  the  greater 
the  number  of  children,  this  fertility  is  due  to  the 
indisputable  fact  that  Jewesses  marry  earlier  than 
others.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  explanation 
is  given  by  the  case  of  Russia,  which  forms  an  ex¬ 
ception  as  regards  botli  the  earlier  age  of  Jewish 
marriages  and  their  greater  productivity.  Other 
causes  of  this  fertility  may  be  the  lower  rate  of  still¬ 
births  among  Jewesses,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  first-cousin  marriages  among  the  race.  Joseph 
Jacobs  (“Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics,”  London, 
1891)  states  that  in  investigating  forty-five  such 
marriages,  he  found  an  average  of  4.7  children  living 
per  family. 

Mixed  marriages,  however,  are  very  infertile. 

Children  to  a  Mixed  Marriage. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Pure. 

Mixed. 

Authority. 

Bavaria . . 

1876-80 

4.7 

1.1 

“Zeit.  Bayr.  Stat.”  1881,  pp, 
118,  213 

Berlin. . . . 

189S  j 

2.5 

0.9 

“  Statist.  Jahrb.”  1900,  pp.  29, 

Hungary. 

1896 

4.6 

0.3 

“Magyar  Stat.  Evkon.”  iv. 

Prussia . . 

1875-83 

4.4 

1.7. 

11  Zeit!  Preuss.  Stat.”  1883.  p. 
239 

But  Ruppin  points  out  that  mixed  marriages  are 
increasing,  and  the  usual  method  of  reckoning  fec¬ 
undity  by  dividing  marriages  by  births  is  delusive, 
since  there  are  fewer  marriages  of  early  date  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  quota. 

Plural  Births :  So  far  as  the  scanty  materials 
that  are  obtainable  go,  there  appear  to  be  fewer 
twins  among  Jews  than  among  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  while  in  Russia  in  1867  there  were  2.5 
per  cent  of  twins  to  all  births,  the  percentage  of 
Jewish  twins  was  only  1.1  (“  Mouvement  de  la  Popu¬ 
lation  en  Russie,”  p.  11),  and  only  25  out  of  100,000 
would  earn  “the  czar’s  bounty”  for  triplets  as 
against  35  of  the  general  population.  In  Galicia 
between  the  years  1870-75,  Jewish  twins  showed  0.9 
per  cent,  Christian  1.2  per  cent,  of  all  births  (“Sta¬ 
tist.  Monatschrift,”  1877,  p.  178).  In  Wieselburg 
(Mosony),  Hungary,  1833-55,  there  was  one  case  of 
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Jewish  twin-birtli  in  174  births;  while  among  the 
Hungarians  the  proportion  was  1  in  102,  and 
among  the  Croats  1  in  75  (Glatter  “  Lebenschancen,  ” 
p.  13).  In  Budapest  during  1897  40  Jewish  twins 
were  born,  and  this  number  was  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  4,514  (“Stat.  Evkonyv,”  pp. 
98,  110,  Budapest,  1901). 

Sex :  The  following  table,  giving  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  100  girls  born  alive  in  the  places  cited, 
shows  a  remarkable  predominance  of  boys  among 
Jewish  children: 


Proportion  of  Boys  to  100  Girls. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria . . 
Austria. . . 

1873 

103 

104 

“  Ann.  Stat.  de  France,”  1881 

1861-71 

128 

-  106 

Schimmer,  p.  6 

Budapest. 

1868-75 

114 

107 

Korosi,  p.  5 

1878-82 

103 

104 

“Statist.  Monats.”  1884,  p.  185 

1898 

104 

104 

“Stat.  Evkon.”  1901,  p.  98 

France. . . 

1854-59 

111 

105 

Bergmann,  p.  118  ...  ■ 

Hungary. 

1876-78 

114 

105 

“  Statist.  Monats.”  vm.  4»8 

1896 

104 

“  Magyar  Statist.”  iv.  65 

Posen, . . . 

1819-73 

108 

ios 

Bergmann,  p.  110 

Prague. . . 

1865-74 

111 

105 

Korosi,  p.  35 

1879-80- 

105 

103. 

“Stat.  Handhuch,”  1881,  p.  2o 

Prussia.. 

1830-34 1 

111 

106 

Lagneau,  p.  25 

1859-61 

105 

106 

Ih.  „1000 

“  !  * 

1875-81 

108 

106 

“Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat.”  1883,  p.  232 

Russia.. . 

1852-59 

118 

105 

Lagneau,  p.  25 

1807-70 

129 

105 

u  Journ.  Stat.  Soc.”  1880,  p.  358 
Wappiius,  “  Allg.  Ber.”  p.  195 

Sweden . 

1841-55 

107 

100 

St.  Peters 
burg. . . 

1866-72 

147 

106 

Kdrosi,  p.  174 

Vienna... 

1865-74 

117 

106 

Ih.  pp.  21-22 

1897 

103 

“  Statist.  Jahrb.”  1899 

The  fact  was  noticed  by  Burdach  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Hofacker 
(“Eigenschaften,”  1838),  and  by  Darwin  (“Descent 
of  Man,”  2d  ed.,  p.  243);  but  while  numerous  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made,  the  cause  of  the  predomi¬ 
nance  has  not  been  determined.  The  best-known 
suggestion  is  that  of  Sadler  and  Hofacker,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  boys  are  peculiarly  the 

Prepon-  offspring  of  early  marriages.  This  is 
derance  of  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Jewish 
Boys.  statistics*,  but  the  predominance  of 
boys  among  the  Jews  is  equally 
marked  in  Russia,  where  early  marriage  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  the  general  population. 

It  is  established  that  boys  are  more  likely  to  be 
bom  in  towns  than  in  the  country;  and  Jews  live 
mostly  in  towns.  Lagneau  suggests  that  the  greater 
number  of  boys  is  due  to  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Niddah  (Lev.  xv.  19);  while  E.  Nagel  (“Der 
Holie  Knabeniiberschuss  der  Neugeborenen  der 
Judinnen,”  in  “Stat.  Monatssehrift,”  1884,  pp.  183- 
186)  attributes  it  to  (1)  the  greater  care  which  Jew¬ 
ish  wives  take  of  their  health,  and  (2)  the  smaller 
number  of  illegitimate  births.  The  suggestion  is 
that  fewer  boys  die  in  still -birth  among  Jews  be¬ 
cause  there  are  fewer  illegitimate  births  among 
them. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  predominance  is 
not  so  great  as  it  would  seem  from  the  table;  and, 
as  Lagneau  suggests,  the  abnormal  figures  for  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  and  St.  Petersburg  are  probably  due  to 
some  error  in  the  registration  of  Jewish  female 
children.  The  later  and  presumably  more  accurate 
III.— 15 


statistics  for  Hungary  and  Vienna  do  not  show  any 
marked  Jewish  superiority. 

Illegitimacy  :  The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  is 
lower  among  the  Jews  than  almost  any  other  sect 
or  nation.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
table,  giving  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
to  total  births  at  the  places  cited : 


Percentage  of  Illegitimate  to  Total  Births. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Austria  . . 

1861-70 

12.7 

14.7 

Schimmer,  p.  6 

Baden  ... 

1857-73 

1.6 

14.2 

Bergmann 

Bavaria. . 

1876 

1.0 

13.0 

Ih.  p.  131 

Budapest 

1868-75 

6.7 

29.9 

Ih.  P*  o 

1874-98 

11.7 

29.3 

“  Statist.  Evkon.  v.  1901,  p.  88 

1878-82 

10.7 

23.9 

“  Statist.  Monats.”  1884,  p.  285 

France ... 

1887-89 

3.5 

7.5 

Lagneau,  p.  28 

Hungary. 

1866-73 

1896 

1.3 

6.4 

6.5 

8.5 

Schwicker,  “Ungarn,”  p.  18* 

“  Mag.  Stat,  Evkon.”  iv.  65 

Moscow.. 

1 1868-72 

0.0 

29.9 

Korosi,  p.181 

Posen. . , . 

1819-73 

2.7 

5.9 

Bergmann,  p.  121 

Prague  . . 

1865-74 

6.6 

43.9 

Korosi,  p.  35 

Prussia. . . 

1822-40 

1.8 

7.0 

“  Jour.  Stat.  Soc.”  ix.  81 

1875-80 

2.7  ; 

7,6 

“  Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat.”  1881,  p. 
329 

Riga . 

1866-70 

0.1 

1.1 

“  Russ.  Revue,”  v.  427 

Russia... . 

1867 

0.2 

3.3 

Lagneau,  p.  23 

1868-70 

0.2 

2.9 

“  Jour.  Stat.  Soc.”  1880,  p.  357 

St.  Peters¬ 

Korosi,  p.  174 

burg  . . . 

1866-72 

0.1 

30.0 

Turin  .... 

1865 

0.0 

13.2 

Ih.,  p.  102 

Verona... 

1855-64 

1.0 

20.0 

Lagneau,  ih. 

yjenna ... 

1865-74 

8.7 

44.9 

Korosi,  pp.  21-22 

1897 

13.4 

.... 

”  Stat.  Jahrb.  fur  1897  ” 

The  high  figure  for  Austria  is  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  practise  of  omitting  civil  registration  of 
marriage  among  the  poorer  class  of  Jews;  thus 
causing  their  offspring  to  be  reckoned  as  illegitimate. 
Thus,  at  Storozynee,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  ille¬ 
gitimate  children  is  put  at  the  absurd  figure  of  99.61, 
which  simply  means  that  the  Storozynee  Jews  never 
register  their  marriages. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  where  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  is  being  modified,  their  illegitimacy 
rate  is  increasing.  Bergmann  (“Beitrage,”  pp.  129- 
130)  shows  that  there  has  been  a  perceptible  rise  in 
this  rate  in  most  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Prussia ; 
and  where  a  diminution  has  occurred  as  in  West¬ 
phalia,  it  has  been  less  than  that  in  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation. 

The  few  facts  available  do  not  confirm  Nagel’s 
theory  that  the  low  rate  of  illegitimacy  (where  male 
births 'are  rarer)  causes  a  more  decisive  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  male  sex  among  Jewish  births  in  gen¬ 
eral;  for  the  following  table— based  on  the  same 
authorities  as  before — giving  the  number  of  viable 
boys  to  100  girls  in  illegitimate  births,  shows  the 
same  predominance : 


Number  of  Viable  Boys  to  100  Girls  in  Ille¬ 
gitimate  Births. 


- 

Pesth. 

Prague. 

Prussia. 

Vienna. 

jews . 

106 

114 

101 

110 

Christians . 

104 

104 

103 

104 

Still-Births  :  It  is  usually  asserted  that  there  is 
a  lower  rate  of  still-births  among  the  Jews  than 
anions'  non  "Jews;  and  this  might  be  expected, 


Birzhi 

Bischoffsheim. 
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considering'  their  lower  infant  mortality  in  general. 
The  following  table,  giving  the  percentage  of  still¬ 
born  to  viable  children,  makes  the  percentage  quite 
evenly  balanced;  but  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Pi  ussian  statistics  confirms  the  general  impression : 


Percentage  of  \  table  to  Still-Born  Children. 


Place. 

Epoeli. 

Jews- 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Baden  . . . 
Berlin  . . . 

Budapest. 

France  . . 
Hungary. 
Posen 

Prague. . . 
Prussia  . . 

St.  Peiers- 
burg... . 
Vienna  . . 

1857-70 

1880 

1898 

1876-7S 

1890 

1855-59 

1876-78 

1819- 49 
1849-73 
1S65-74 

1820- 75 
1S75-81 

1866-72 

1865-74 

1899 

4.0 

3.9 

2.5 

6.5 
2.1 

5.2 

1.3 

2.9 
.1.1 
5.0 
2.1 

3.4 

5.4 
5.1 
5.3 

3.1 
3.9 

7.3 
3.0 

4.3 
1.6 

2.4 

3.3 

4.4 
3.7 

4.1 

3.4 

4.5 

Bergmann,  p.  178 
“Statist.  Jahrb.”  1891,  p.  28 
“  Statist.  Jahrb.11  1900,  p.  73 
lb. 

“  Statist.  Evkon.”  1901,  pp.  98, 
112 

Lagneau,  p.  36 
“  Stat.  Mounts.”  1SS4,  p.  1S4 
Bergmann,  p.  191 
lb. 

Korosi.  p.  36 

"  Zeit.  Preuss.  Stat.”  1877,  p.  40 
lb.  1883,  p.  232 

Korosi.  p.  175 
lb.  p.  23 

“Statist.  Jahrb.11  1901,  pp.  48, 
•50 

the  Christian  “  Maria  Dorothea  Charitable  Union  ”  • 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety;  and  honorary  member  and  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  more  than 
100  philanthropic  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  In  1867  Baron 
Moritz  de  Hirseh 
founded  at  her  in¬ 
stance  and  gave  into 
her  charge  a  relief 
bureau  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  as  a  center  for 
Hungary,  placing  at 
her  disposal  a  yearly 
sum  of  120,000  ‘gul¬ 
den  for  distribution 
among  the -poor. 

During  her  presi¬ 
dency  more  than 
3,000,000  gulden 

were  distributed.  J obaumi  Bischitz  de  li  eves. 

II  e  r  philanthropic 


The  difference  is  attributed  to  the  more  favorable 
age  at  which  Jewesses  marry,  or  to  the  greater  care 
the  latter  take  of  themselves.  This  superiority, 
however,  is  by  no  means  proved.  And  though 
Nagel  maintains  that  the  smaller  number  of  still¬ 
births  is  the  cause  of  the  preponderance  of  Jewish 
boys,  Jacobs  (l.c.)  points  out  that  in  Budapest,  1876- 
78,  the  proportion  of  boys  in  stillbirths  was  122  to 
100  girls  among  Jews,  and  116  to  100  girls  among 
Christians;  while  the  figures  for  St.  Petersburg 
would  seem  to  indicate  185  for  the  former  against 
126  for  the  latter,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  some 
fault  of  enumeration. 


:  r>Le?oyrt*  -Dc  Ccrtaincs  Immunity  Biosta- 
tiqucb  de  la  Race  Juivc ,  Paris,  1868;  Lagneau,  Du,  D£. 
nombrement  de  la  Population.  Paris,  1882;  Jacobs,  Studies 
in  Jewish  Statistics ,  London,  1891.  omaicb 


J. 


BIRZHI  (Polish,  Bine):  District  of  Poniwiezh, 
government  of  Kovno.  The  population  of  1,500  in¬ 
cludes  600  Jews,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  handicrafts.  The  traditional  Jewish  charity  is 
here  developed  in  the  highest  degree;  the  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  including  a  hospital,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  societies:  Malbish  ‘Arummim  (for  distribu¬ 
ting  clothes  among  the  poor),  Po ‘ale-Zed efc;  (for 
mutual  help),  Gemilat  Hesed  (for  advancing  loans 
without  interest),  and  a  Talmud  Torah,  attended  by 
eighty- eight  children.  The  Jews  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Birzhi  are  engaged  in  agriculture  on  rented 
land,  either  cultivating  it  themselves,  or  with  the 
help  of  others.  For  the  history  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Birzhi,  see  Iaovno,  Lithuania,  Radzi- 
will. 


Bibliography  :  E.  Tyszkiewicz,  Monografije  Birze ,  1869. 

H-  H*  S.  J. 

BISCHITZ  DE  HEVES,  JOHANNA  (nee 
Fischer)  ;  Hungarian  philanthropist;  born  in  Tata 
in  1827;  died  in  Budapest  March  28,  1898;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  porcelain  manufacturer  and  wife  of  David 
Bischitz.  bhe  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  Jewish  Women’s  Association,  and  the  Jewish 
People  s  Kitchen,  of  Budapest;  vice-president  of 


labors  were  not  only  recognized  by  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  L,  who  twice  decorated  her,  but  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  King  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium. 

s-  L.Y. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  LOUIS  RAPHAEL : 

French  banker  and  philanthropist;  born  in  Mayence, 
Germany,  in  1800;  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14, 1873.  His 
father’s  sudden  death,  combined  with  the  general 
upheaval  of  public  affairs  that  followed  the  events 
of  1815,  compelled  Bischoffsheim  to  abandon  the 
studies  he  was  pursuing  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city  and  to  enter  commerce.  He  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house  at  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Maiu,  and  mastered  his  business  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  director  of  a 
bank  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  Amsterdam. 
Ten  years  later,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  he  was  appointed  consul-general  of  the 
former  state  at  Amsterdam. 

His  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  he  established 
branch  houses  in  Antwerp  (1827),  London  (1836), 
and  Paris  (1846).  In  1850  he  left  Holland,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  French  metropolis,  where  his  son  Raphael 
Louis  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Centrale 
(see  Raphael  Louis  Bischoffsheim).  Paris  thus 
became  the  headquarters  of  his  large  banking  firm, 
Bischoffsheim  himself  undertaking  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  of  the  business.  * 

Interested  in  every  commercial  enterprise  of  im- 
poitance,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  great  financial 
operations  of  his  time,  Bischoffsheim  soon  acquired 
immense  wealth.  He  financed  the  great  southern 
railway  company,  the  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de 
Fer  du  Midi,  and  became  director  of  the  Societe 
Generate  de  la  Banque  des  Pays-Bas,  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  Colonial,  of  the  Franco -Egyptian  Bank,  and 
of  the  Societe  du  Prince  Imperial. 

A  large  portion  of  Bischoffsheim  7s  fortune  was 
devoted  to  charitable  and  educational  purposes. 

He  was  president  of  the  Association  Philotechnique 
and  founder  of  the  Athenee.  At  the  latter  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  entertainments  for  charitable 
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Bischoffsheim 


objects;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  the  Athenee 
finally  became  an  ordinary  theater. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedia,  s.v.;  Paul  Guerin, 
in  Dktionnairc  des  Dictivnnaircs,  s.v. 

g  • 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  JONA¬ 
THAN  :  Belgian  financier  and  philanthropist ;  born 
at.  Mayence  in  1808;  died  at  Brussels  Feb.  6,  1883. 
He  left  his  native  town  when  quite  young  and  went 
to  Belgium.  Endowed  with  good  judgment,  being 
a  tireless  worker,  and  having  earty  become  familiar 
with  business  operations,  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
important  financial  transactions,  in  which  his  mere 
name  and  his  experience  inspired  the  public  with 
confidence.  He  opened  a  bank  at  Antwerp  and  an¬ 
other  at  Brussels,  both  of  which  rapidly  succeeded. 
Bischoffsheim  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders 


he  had  lived,  was  changed  to  that  of  “Boulevard 
Bischoffsheim”;  and  the  community  of  Watermael- 
Boitfort  placed  his  bust  in  the  hall  where  the  sessions 
of  the  Communal  Council  were  held. 

s>  M.  Bl. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  LOUIS : 

French  banker;  member  of  the  Institute  of  France; 
son  of  Louis  Raphael  Bischoffsheim ;  born  July  22, 
1823,  in  Amsterdam.  He  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  city,  and  was  then  sent  by  his 
father  to  Paris  to  take  a  special  course  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufac¬ 
tures,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1842.  On  gradua¬ 
ting  from  that  school  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
one  of  the  southern  railway  lines  belonging  to  the 
system  controlled  by  his  father,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1873,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  banking  firm. 


Genealogy  of  the  Bischoffsheim  Family. 


Raphael  (Natharq  Bischoffsheim  (b.  IT73  at  Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber ;  d.  Jan.  22, 1814,  at  Mayence, 
m.  Helene,  dau.  Herz  Moses  Cassel  of  Mayence). 


Louis  (Ludwig)  b.  June 
22,  1800,  at  Mayence ; 
d.  Nov.  14,  1873,  at 
Paris;  m.  dau.  Hay- 
vim  Sal.  Goldschmidt, 
F  r  a  n  k  f  o  r  t-o  n-t  h  e- 
Main) 

Raphael  L.  (deputy  at 
Paris) 

Regine  (m.  Jules  Beer) 

Henri  L.  (London) 


Amalie  (b.  March  27, 
1802;  m.  1818  Aug. 
Bamberger,  Mayence) 


Rudolf  (Mayence) 
Ludwig  (Berlin) 
Heinrich  (Paris) 

Jenny  (m.  Levy,  Paris) 
Henriette  (m.  Brdal) 
Clara  (m.  Landsberg, 
Bonn) 


Jonathan  (b.  April  26, 
1808,  Mayence ;  d.  Feb. 
6,  1883.  at  Brussels; 
m.  1832  Jette  Gold¬ 
schmidt) 


Anna  (m.  Ludwig  Bam¬ 
berger) 


Henriette  (b.  1806;  m. 
Belmont-Alzey  1823) 


Clara  (m.  Baron  Maur¬ 
ice  de  Hirsch) 
Regine  (m.  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  Paris) 
Ferdinand  (Paris) 
Hortense  (m.  Monte- 
fiore,  Brussels) 


- 1 

Clara  (b.  1809 ;  m.  Cahen 
d’ Anvers,  Paris) 


Eduard 
Emma 
Raphael 
Louis  (Paris) 
Albert  (Paris) 


of  the  Union  du  Credit,  instituted  in  the  hard  times 
of  1848,  and  which  since  then  has  been  specially 
serviceable  to  small  traders;  of  the  Comptoir  de 
Prets  sur  Marchandises  at  Antwerp ;  of  the  Union 
du  Credit  at  Liege ;  and  of  the  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  successively  examiner  and  director, 
and  which  he  saved  from  imminent  failure  in  1841, 
receiving  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Bischoffsheim  had  a  high 
standing  in  political  as  well  as  in  financial  circles, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  communal  council  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  for  twenty  years  represented  the  arron- 
dissement  of  that  name  in  the  Senate,  often  advising 
the  ministers  of  finance. 

Bischoffsheim  founded  several  philanthropic  in¬ 
stitutions;  among  them,  at  Brussels,  two  profes¬ 
sional  schools  for  girls,  two  normal  schools,  a  model 
school,  courses  of  lectures  for  women,  an  association 
for  encouraging  study  among  women,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  League,  and  committees  for  supplying  food 
and  clothing  to  needy  scliool-cliildren,  and  a  chair 
of  Arabic  at  the  university.  He  was  also  actively 
interested  in  Jewish  philanthropy,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Consistory. 

He  received  special  naturalization  papers  in  1859 
for  exceptional  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and 
he  was  decorated  with  many  foreign  orders.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  all  classes  of  the  whole  city  ; 
the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  l’Observatoire,  where 


Bischoffsheim  in  a  short  time  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  public-spirited  man;  and  his  munificent 
gifts  to  charitable  and  scientific  institutions  won  for 
him  the  exceptional  honor  of  “  grande  naturaliza¬ 
tion,”  by  which,  on  April  24,  1SS0,  he  became  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  French  republic. 

Attracted  by  tbe  marvelous  advance  of  astronomy, 
and  deeply  interested  in  that  science,  Bischoffsheim 
spared  no  expense  in  aiding  astronomical  institutions 
and  enterprises.  The  observatories  of  Paris  and  of 
Montsouris  owe  to  him  in  great  measure  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  their  modem  equipment.  He  has  also  given 
his  financial  support  to  the  observatory  established 
by  General  Nansouty  on  tbe  summit  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi. 

Bischoffslieinvs  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  astronomy,  however,  was  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Mont-Gras  near  Nice,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
which  he  founded  with  an  endowment  of  1,500.000 
francs.  This  observatory  was  formally  inaugurated 
Oct.,  1S87,  and  was  selected  for  the  meeting-place  of 
tbe  international  geodetic  congress  of  that  year. 
The  Academie  des  Sciences  sent  its  most  illustrious 
representatives  on  the  occasion,  and  later  recog¬ 
nized  the  valuable  nature  of  Bisclioffsheim’s  services 
to  astronomy  by  electing  him  member  (membre  hbre) 
of  the  Institut  de  France;  while  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  bestowed  upon  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 


Bischoffsheim 

Bismarck 
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Honor.  He  received  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  1889:  one  for  liis  observa¬ 
tory  at  Nice,  the  other  for  his  professional  school  on 
the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  Paris. 

InlSSl  Bischoffsheim  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
electoral  district  of  Nice  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
but  he  insisted  upon  preserving  the  independence 
of  his  political  opinions,  and  as  he  would  attach 
himself  permanently  to  no  political  faction,  he  was 
not  reelected  in  1885. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ;  Paul  Guerin, 
Dictionnaire  des  Diction naires. 
s.  J.  W. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  RAPHAEL  (NA¬ 
THAN)  :  Merchant  and  prominent  philanthropist; 
born  at  Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber,  1773;  died  at 
Mayence  Jan.  22, 1814.  He  went  to  Mayence  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  from  a  small  merchant 
became  a  purveyor  to  the  army.  Bischoffsheim  was 
president  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Mayence. 
In  a  list  dated  April  21,  1808,  he  is  included  in  the 
twenty-five  foremost  Jews  of  that  city,  from  among 
whom  the  authorities  were  to  choose  notables  for 
the  great  Sanhedrin  of  Paris. 

Bibliography;  Family  records  in  the  register’s  office,  Ma¬ 
yence,  Nos.  55  and  459 ;  record  of  deaths,  iZ>.,  for  the  year  1814, 
No.  1039;  Lc  Guide  de  la  Villc  de  Mayence ,  year  ix.  of  the 
republic;  Maimer  Memorbucln  1583-1837,  No.  1239:  Ally. 
Zeit.  dcsJud,  1883,  No.  8;  Isr .  Wochemchrift ,  No.  15,  Magde¬ 
burg,  18S3;  Israelite  xxiv.  13,  Mayence,  1883;  Dev.  Etudes 
Juices .  1831,  vi.  156;  Mon  it  cur  Beige ,  Feb.  9, 1883;  Kayser- 
ling,  GedenkbUltter ,  Leipsie,  1892;  G.  Vapereau,  Diet .  UnU 
versel  dcs  Contcmporains.  Paris,  1893;  Erinnerungen  von 
Ludwig  Bamberger ,  Berlin,  1899;  Etat  de  la  Vi 'lie  de  Ma¬ 
yence  ;  MS.  in  the  municipal  archives  of  Mayence. 
s.  S.  Sa. 

BISCHOFSHEIM-ON-THE-TAUBER :  City 
in  the  district  of  Mosbacli,  Baden.  At  Lauda  and 
the  neighboring  Tauber-Bischofslieim  seven  promi¬ 
nent  Jews  were  tortured  and  burned,  Jan.  1  and  2, 
1235,  on  the  accusation  of  having  murdered  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Nearly  the  whole  community  was  annihilated 
b}r  the  hordes  under  Rindfleiseh  July  24,  1298,  and 
again  by  those  under  Armleder’s  leadership  June 
10,  1337.  Another  persecution  took  place  in  1343 ; 
and  on  the  appearance  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348 
many  Jews  were  martyred.  Jacob  of  Bischofslieim, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  is  mentioned  at  Nuremberg 
in  1329.  In  1336  the  brothers  Johann  and  Eberhard 
Yoyte  ratified  an  agreement  that  of  the  yearly  tax 
on  the  Jews  of  Bischofslieim  one-half  should  thence¬ 
forth  go  to  Otto,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  the  other 
half  to  themselves  until  the  chapter  should  have 
bought  back  the  city  from  them.  On  Dec.  23  of  the 

same  year  tlieyr  agreed  to  turn  over  their  share  to 
tlie  town  council.  In  1388  Arcliblsliop  Heinrich  of 

Mayence  released  the  knight  Johann  von  Rieden  and 
his  family  from  all  the  claims  of  the  Jews  of  Bisch- 
ofsheim  on  account  of  the  Jews  that  had  been 
slain  in  that  city.  In  1343  Archbishop  Adolf  of 
Mayence  promised  to  cease  taxing  the  Jews  in  the 
nine  cities  of  the  archbishopric  to  which  Biscliofs- 
heim  belonged.  On  June  27,  1400,  the  burgrave 
Friedrich  addressed  a  letter  to  Isaac  of  Bischofslieim. 
In  1710  the  houses  of  two  Jews,  near  the  church, 
were  exchanged  for  others.  In  1731  and  1746  the 
electoral  government  issued  decrees  forbidding  tlie 
desecration  of  Sundays  and  holidays  by  Jews.  The 


poll-tax  of  the  Jews  amounted  to  20  kreutzer  in  1724. 
From  early  times  the  city  belonged  to  the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  and  the  Jews  were  included  in  the  rab¬ 
binate  of  Aschaffenburg,  or  Mayence;  representa¬ 
tives  of  Bischofslieim  are  mentioned  in  all  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  electorate.  When  Baden  became 
independent  Bischofslieim  came  under  the  rabbinical 
jurisdiction  of  Wertheim.  The  first  and  the  last 
rabbi  of  Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber  was  Jacob 
Lowenstein  (1851-69);  while  liis  learned  son,  Leopold 
Lowenstein,  rabbi  at  Morbacli,  had  charge  of  the 
rabbinate  in  1870-71.  At  present  (1902)  the  com¬ 
munity  numbers  40  families,  and  is  included  in  the 
rabbinate  of  Morback. 

Jacob  ben  Eliezer  Brandeis,  who  died  in  1768,  is 
mentioned  as  rabbi  of  Neckar-Biscliofslieim.  A  Rabbi 
Hellmann,  of  the  family  of  Chief  Rabbi  Lob  of 
Prague,  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer.  He  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rabbi  Moses  Bam¬ 
berger,  who  died  in  old  age  in  1820.  The  latter’s 
only  son,  Koppel  Bamberger,  rabbi  of  Worms,  died 
in  1864.  The  Jew  Joseph,  baptized  in  1705,  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

Jews  are  also  mentioned  as  living  at  Rliein- 
Bisehofsheim. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Martyrologium,  pp.  124,  209,  238,  281  ; 
Menken.  Scriptores  Rerum  Germanicarum ,  iii.  338;  Sal¬ 
feld.  and  Stern,  Nilrnberg  im  Mittelalter ,  p.  210;  Wiener, 
Regesten ,  p.  119,  No.  126,  p.  119,  No.  127,  p.  121,  No.  137 ; 
Zeit.  fllr  Gesch.  dev  Juden  in  Deutschland ,  iii.  325,  v.  190; 
Bamberger,  Juden  in  Aschaffenburg ,  1900,  p.  3 ;  Steinscbnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodi.  No.  9139.  For  Neckar-Bischofsheim,  see 
Wibel,  Hohenlohische  Kirchenliistoric ,  p.  757 :  Lowenstein, 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  der  Kurpfalz ,  p.  273. 

G.  A.  F. 

BISENZ :  Town  in  Moravia,  Austria.  About 
the  earliest  history  of  its  Jews  nothing  is  known. 
Pesina,  whose  “Mars  Moravicus”  was  published  in 
1677,  calls  it  “nidus  Judseorum.” 

In  the  time  of  the  margraves  (up  to  the  fifteenth 
century)  the  Bisenz  Jews  must  have  enjoyed  great 
privileges ;  for,  according  to  the  oldest  “  mountain- 
laws,”  they  were  permitted  to  own  vineyards,  it  being 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  margraves  to 
market  their  wine  through  the  agenc}r  of  Jewish 
traders.  In  the  wars  between  George  Podiebrad  of 
Bohemia  and  Matthias  of  Hungary  ( c .  1458),  Bisenz, 
and  with  it  the  Jewish  quarter,  was  entirely  devas¬ 
tated  and  came  under  constantly  changing  feudal 
proprietors. 

According  to  the  feudal  “  Urbarium  ”  of  1604,  the 
Jews  even  then  possessed  thirty -two  houses,  a  hos¬ 
pital,  and  seventeen  smaller  buildings,  called  “  Hoferi 
Zidovisti.”  But  only  a  year  later  (May  2,  1605)  the 
Jewish  community  was  totally  destroyed  by  Stephen 
Bocskai;  so  that  in  1655,  when  the  new  edition  of 
the  land-register  was  made  out,  twenty-five  Jewish 
holdings  still  hvy  in  ruins. 

in  the  first  Silesian  war  (Feb. ,  1742)  the  Jewish 
community  suffered  severe^  from  the  Prussian  in¬ 
vasion,  especially  as  its  inhabitants  had  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  general  levies.  At  the  close  of  this  war 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1753  issued  the  so- 
called  “Familien-Yerordnung  ”  (Family  Ordinance), 
according  toyvliicli  only  5,442  Jewish  families  were 
allowed  to  live  in  Moravia ;  and  of  these  137  were 
allotted  to  Bisenz.  On  May  17,  1777,  almost  the 
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entire  Jewish  ghetto,  in  which  there  were  ninety -three 
houses  was  burned.  Up  to  1782  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  was  subject  to  the  feudal  lord;  but  in  crim¬ 
inal  matters  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


city  authorities. 

Of  recent  events  may  be  mentioned  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  congregation  into  a  political  com¬ 
munity  in  1853,  and  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue 


in  1803.  j 

BISHKA,  NAHMAN  BEN  BENJAMIN 
COHEN  ZEDEK:'  Russian  Talmudist;  lived  in 
the  second  Half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Together 
with  his  brother,  Shabbetai  Bishka,  he  wrote  the 
“  Shebet  Ahim”  (The  Brothers’  Sitting),  essays  on 
different  passages  of  the  Talmud,  with  an  appendix 
entitled  “Slicm  ‘Olam”  (Eternal  Name),  being  com¬ 
ments  on  different  passages  of  the  Ilaggadab  and  the 
Bible.  The  work  was  published  (Wilna-Grodno, 
1833)  by  his  grandson,  Joshua  ben  Ivalonymus  Cohen 
Zedek,  who  added  an  appendix  of  his  own  Talmudic 
essays  under  the  title  “  Nalial  Yabbok. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  J udaica,  i.  120 ;  Benjacob, 

0 zar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  567. 


BISHOP  OF  THE  JEWS  (Episcopus  Judse- 

orum) :  Title  given  to  an  official  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Rhine  country  and  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  At  Cologne  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  an  equivalent  to  “  parnas,”  or  warden  of 
the  synagogue.  In  England  the  parnas  is  mentioned 
under  that  name,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  in 
each  large  community  three,  and  three  onl> ,  of  these 
» episcopi  ”  (for  example,  in  the  communities  of 
London  and  Lincoln);  and  it  has  therefore  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  they  were  equivalent  to  the  three  day- 
yanim  or  ecclesiastical  assessors  who  constitute  the 
bet  din  in  the  Jewish  community,  known  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  records  as  a  “chapter  of  the  Jews”  ( capitulnm 
Judaoram).  Originally  an  official  title,  the  name 
became  afterward  a  cognomen;  and  in  Fiench- 
speaking  countries  several  Jews  are  found  with  the 
name  “Evesque”  or  “Levesc.77  Some  Tallies  of 
the  English  Exchequer  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  which  the  Latin  name  is  given  as  “Levesc,”  but  is 
signed  in  Hebrew  as  “  Cohen  and  it  lias  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  name  when  used  as  a  family  name  is 
simply  equivalent  to  “Cohen.” 

Besides  the  bishops,  there  was  in  England  a  Pres- 
r.YTER,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chief 
rabbi,  associated  chiefly  with  the  treasury:  he  would 
correspond  to  the  ab  bet  din. 


Bibliography  :  Honiorer,  Judenschrcinslmch  dev  Laurenz - 
>->-c  hi  .etc t»*.  kos.  233.  234  ct  passim  :  Jacobs,  Jcilts  of 
Angevin  England,  pp.  372,  3jo.  j 


BISLICHES  or  BISSELICHES,  MORDE- 
CAI  LOEB  :  Editor  of  some  valuable  Hebrew  works 
of  medieval  authors;  born  at  Brody,  Austria,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  died  about  1851.  He 
was  married"  at  the  age  of  thirteen  (a  fact  of  which 
he  bitterly  complains),  ultimately  divorced  his  wife, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  children,  went  to  Paris. 
There  he  was  very  prosperous  in  business,  devoting 
his  leisure  to  the  study  and  publication  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  Paris  Library.  Later  he  went  to 


Holland  and  Italy,  wdiere  he  collected  a  number  of 
Hebrew^  manuscripts.  Returning  to  his  birthplace, 
lie  prepared  for  publication,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother  Ephraim,  the  following  works: 


(1)  “Yesbiflot  Meshiho,”  of  Isaac  b.  Judab  Abravanel, 
Carlsruhe,  1S28 ;  (2)  “  Sef’er  ba-Nefesh,”  of  Shem-Tob  Palquera, 
Lemberg,  1835 ;  (3)  -  Moreh  ha-Moreh,”  of  Shem-Tob  Palquera, 
Presburg.  1837 ;  (4)  “Ma’amar  Yikkavu  ha-Maymv  of  Samuel  b. 
Judah  Tibbon,  Presburg,  1837 ;  (5)  Moses  Nahmamdes  Hiddu- 
shim  on  “  Shabbat,”  under  the  title,  44  Ozar  Neihmad,  Presburg, 
1837  *  (6)  “  Minhat  Kena’ot,”  of  Abba  Man  b.  Moses  of  Lunel, 
Presburg,  1838 :  ‘(7)  LiSefat  Yeter  ”  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (edited 
with  preface  by  Me'ir  Letteris),  Presburg,  1838 ;  (8)  4  Ha-Paht, 
a  catalogue  of  eighty  valuable  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Bisliches  (described  by  L.  Zunz,  with  additional  critical 
remarks  by  Senior  Sachs),  Berlin,  1850. 

Bibliography:  His  prefaces  to  the  books  Mct'ctn\av_ I i^kavu 

ha-Manim  and  Ha-Palit ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  RociL  cols. 

800," 992^  1959 ;  Fiirst,  BihV.  J ud.  };  129 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Bebr . 

Books  Brit.  Mus.  s.v.;  Geiger,  J ud.  Zcit.  m.  282. 

D. 

BISMARCK,  PRINCE  OTTO  EDUARD 
LEOPOLD  :  Prussian  statesman ;  born  at  JSchon- 
liausen  April  1,  1815;  died  at  Friedrich sruh  July 
30,  1898;  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet  (Yereinigter 
Landtag),  1847-51 ;  representative  of  Prussia  at  the 
Bundestag  at  Frankfort-on- the-Main,  1851-59 ;  Prus¬ 
sian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  from  Match,  1859, 
to  May,  1862,  and  at  Paris  from  May  to  Sept.,  1862; 
secretary  of  state  and  premier  from  Sept.,  1862,  to 
Aug.,  1866;  then  chancellor  of  the  North  German 
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from  Dec.,  1870,  to  March  20,  1890. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  first  Prussian  Diet,  convened 
in  1847,  Bismarck,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  feudal 
party  (“  Junkerpartei  ”),  opposed  the  new  law  which, 
favored  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  He  elo¬ 
quently  advocated  the  idea  of  a  Christian  state  in 
which  Jewrs  might  have  all  personal  liberties,  but 
should  not  be  accorded  the  right  of  serving  as  mag¬ 
istrates.  He  evinced  the  same  spirit-  of  religious  or, 
rather,  racial  prejudice  when  Eduard  Simson  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  Erfurt  parliament  and  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  secretaries :  “  My  late  father,  ”  he  said, 

“  would  thrice  turn  in  his  grave  should  lie  hear  that 
I  had  become  the  secretary  of  a  Jewish  savant” 
(Simson  had  been  baptized).  In  1881  Bismarck 
praised  Simson  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  national  idea. . 

Time  and  experience  wrought  a  change  in  Bis¬ 
marck’s  view's.  Many  years  later  (1870),  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he  confessed  that  he  had  heard  and  had  de¬ 
livered  “  many  a  stupid  speech  at  this  Diet. 

As  Prussian  minister  of  state,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
full  emancipation  which  had  come  to  the  Jews 
through  the  revolution  of  1S4S;  and  under  his  chan¬ 
cellorship  the  North  German  Federation  passed  the 

law  of  July  3.  1669 :  “  A_ll  existlDg  restrictions  of 

civil  and  political  rights,  restrictions  derived  From 
the  difference  of  religion,  are  hereby  abolished.  Es¬ 
pecially  the  right  of  participating  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  state,  and  of 
holding  public  office,  shall  be  independent  of  the 
religious  creed.”  In  words  and  deeds  Bismaick 
proved  himself  a  stanch  defender  of  these  principles, 
which  were  embodied  in  article  8  of  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  “  I  shall  never  consent  to  any  attempt 
at  curtailing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Jews 
(Poscliinger,  “Fiirst  Bismarck,”  p.  227).  With  the 
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same  emphasis  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
anti-Semitic  movement:  “I  decidedly  disapprove  of 
this  agitation  against  the  Jews,  he  it  on  religious  or 
on  racial  grounds.  ” 

In  1868,  when  the  agitation  began  against  the 
Jews  in  Rumania,  he  took  the  part  of  the  persecuted, 
and  tried  to  influence  Prince  (afterward  King)  Ivarl 
in  their  favor,  as  is  seen  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Cremieux  by  Count  von  dor  Goltz,  Prussian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  French  court  (April  2) :  “  From  the  letter 
of  the  president  of  the  cabinet  of  Feb.  22  you  may 
have  learned  already  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
royal  government  takes  in  this  affair.  The  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  Count  Bismarck  has  complied  with 
your  wish  expressed  in  your  letter  of  March  26  is 
a  new  proof  thereof.  His  Excellency  authorizes  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  Prussian  consul-general  at 
Bucharest  lias  been  ordered  by  telegraph  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  Prince  Karl  against  the  proposed  law 
concerning  the  Israelites,  which  has  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Rumanian  legislature.” 

At  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  Bismarck,  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  rights  of  the  Rumanian  Jews,  remarked 
to  Prince  Gortschakoft*  that  perhaps  the  sad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  deprived  of  civil  and  political  equality. 
That  no  political  considerations  but  the  sentiments 
of  justice  and  humanity  dictated  his  actions  is  shown 
in  the  answer  made  by  his  coadjutor,  Yon  Billow, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aff  airs,  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  who, 
desiring  the  chancellor’s  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Balkan  districts,  had  pleaded  for 
toleration:  “Gentlemen,”  said  Yon  Billow,  “  ‘  toler¬ 
ation  ’  is  an  incorrect  word ;  not  toleration,  but  un¬ 
restricted  exercise  of  all  their  rights  shall  we  de¬ 
mand,  at  the  congress,  for  your  coreligionists.” 

And  yet  the  “iron  chancellor,”  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  crush  the  anti-Semitic  movement  at  its  be¬ 
ginning,  was  led  by  political  reasons  to  foster  it  for 
some  time.  Having  changed  the  liberal  policy 
which  he  had  followed  since  1867,  and  in  which  lie 
had  had  the  support  of  the  prominent  Jewish  states¬ 
men  Lasker  and  Bamberger,  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  the  Conservative  party,  which  in  1878  had  gained 
the  ascendency  in  the  Reichstag.  The  court* chap¬ 
lain,  Adolf  Stocker,  founder  of  the  Christian-Social¬ 
ist  party  and  of  its  offspring,  anti-Semitism,  was  not 
hampered  in  his  reactionary  agitations.  Bismarck 
considered  this  new  movement  an  efficient  auxiliary 
in  combating  liberalism  and  democracy.  But  this 
strange  fellowship,  which,  especially  in  Berlin,  had 
pernicious  consequences,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Bismarck  never  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  agita¬ 
tors,  and  strenuously  checked  their  attempts  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Jews  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 

Bibliography:  Antisemitenkatcchismus ,  Danzig,  1901; 
Mtttlieilunaen  aus  clem  Vcrcine  zur  BcMimpfunq  dcs 
Antisemitismus  since  1891 ;  Anti-Semitism,  and  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  that  article. 

o-  S.  Man. 

BISNA,  BISINAH,  BISNI  (BIZNA) :  Pal¬ 
estinian  scholar  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation 
(fourth  century);  contemporary  of  Bereciiiaii  IT., 
with  whom  he  appears  in  a  halakic  discussion  (Yer. 


Ma‘as.  v.  52a— “  Bisinali  ” ;  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  37d;  Yer. 
Sliebu.  iii.  34d,  where  “  Yosnah  ”  is  to  be  corrected). 
His  name  is  connected  with  several  Ilalakot,  for  the 
most  part,  however,  as  transmitting  opinions  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  (Yer.  Pes.  iv.  31a; 
Yer.  M.  K.  i.  80a;  Yer,  Yeb.  iii.  5a).  In  homiletic 
literature  he  also  transmitted  remarks  in  the  names 
of  others  (Tan.,  Shemini,  8  [ed.  Buber,  xii.];  Gen. 
R.  xiv.  9,  “Bisni”;  Deut.  R.  iv.  6). 

In  his  own  name  but  few  Haggadotare  preserved; 
of  these,  the  following  interpretation  of  a  Biblical 
verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen: 

“Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  0  Lord,  and 
teachest  out  of  thy  law  ”  (Ps.  xciv.  12).  “  No  man  on  earth  is 
entirely  exempt,  from  pain.  If  his  eye  hurts  him,  he  can  not 
sleep ;  a  toothache  keeps  him  wakeful  all  night.  But  here  is  a 
scholar  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  he  spends  a  whole 
night  in  thoughtful  meditations.  The  former  is  awake  through 
pain,  the  latter  voluntarily :  blessed  is  he  who  chastonoth  him¬ 
self  with  wakefulness  over  the  study  of  the  Law  ”  (Tan.,  Mikkez, 
ed.  Buber,  xvi.;  Yalkut  850  reads  “  Bizna  ”). 

Bibliography:  Frenkel,  Mebo ,  GSb;  Backer,  An.  Pal  Amor. 
iii.  GG9. 

J.  Sit.  S.  M. 

BISTRITZ,  KALMAN  KOHN :  Hungarian 
Neo-Hebraic  poet;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteen tli  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Purim 
drama  “  Goral  lia-Zaddikim  ”  (The  Lot  of  the  Right¬ 
eous),  which  appeared  in  Yienna,  1821.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  family  as  Mei'r  Kolm  Bistritz, 

,  and  is  considered  a  good  epigrammatist. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ,  i.  120;  Kayser- 
ling,  in  Winter  and  Wunscbe,  Jiklische  Littcratur ,  iii.  896 
(both  mistakenly  cite  Bistritz’s  work  as  Gomel  ha-Zocldilnm 
[The  Reward  of  the  Righteous]);  Berliner,  Beitrdfje  zur 
Gcsch .  des  Jildischcn  Drama,  appended  to  bis  edition  of  R. 
Moses  Zacuto’s  Yesod  ‘ Olam ,  p.  xviii.,  Berlin,  1S74. 

I-  G.  P.  Wl. 

BISTRITZ,  MEIR  KOHN :  Hungarian  Neo- 
Hebraic  poet  and  author;  bom  in  Yag-Bistritz, 
Hungary,  1820;  died  in  Yienna  Sept.  7,  1892.  He 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Yienna,  where  he 
published  most  of  his  works.  The  first  of  these 
was  his  notes  and  German  translation  of  Mordecai  b. 
Mei’r  Kalman’s  didactic  poem,  “Tab nit  lia-Bayit” 
(The  Shape  of  the  House)  (1858).  In  the  following 
year  he  published  “  Kol  Rinnah  ”  (The  Yoice  of  Re¬ 
joicing),  a  Hebrew  poem  with  a  German  translation, 
both  composed  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  temple  in  Budapest.  In  1S63  he 
produced  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  “  ‘ Aruk  ha-Kazer  ”  (Abridged  Dictionary).  A 
year  later  he  edited  and  published  “  Ziyyun  le-Zikron 
‘Olam  ”  (Sign  of  Eternal  Remembrance),  a  work  in 
honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Isaac  Noah 
Mannheimer,  containing  addresses,  songs,  essays, 
etc.,  in  Hebrew  and  German.  He  wrote  other  minor 
poems,  and  a  humorous  essay  on  the  proverb 
“Wenn  die  Chassidim  reisen.  reguet  es”  [“  Jiidisch- 
Deutsclies  oder  Deutsch  Judisches  Spriehwort,” 
Yienna,  I860].  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  Hebrew  periodical  “Bet  Talmud”  (iv. 
140,  177,  206),  to  explain  the  difficult  passages  in 
Midrash  Tanliuma,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Ja¬ 
cob  Reifmau. 

Bistritz’s  last  and  largest  work  was  the  MBi‘ur 
Tit  lia-Yawen  ”  (The  Cleaning  up  of  the  Mire;  Pres- 
burg,  1888),  it  vindictive  attack  on  the  radical  criti¬ 
cism  of  Osias  H.  Schorr  in  explaining  the  Talmud. 
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The  book  is  full  of  diatribes  against  Schorr’s  per¬ 
sonality,  and  is  written  in  abusive  and  bombastic 
stvle  Schorr’s  pupils  or  followers,  and  all  Polish 
jews  who  have  adopted  modern  dress  or  modern 
views  come  in  for  their  share  of  abuse.  The  work, 
which  is,  however,  not  without  merit  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  lexicography  of  the  Talmud,  closes 
with  sixteen  epigrams  aimed  at  another  alleged  fol- 
lower  of  the  liberal  editor  of  “Ile-Haluz,”  Asher 
Simha  Weissman,  author  of  “Kedushat  ha-Tanak. 

BIHMOSRAFIIT  :  Lippe,  smow-aphiscli^  Lcticou,  i.243  62n 
Zeitlin,  BiWU)  theca  Hebraica.  PP. 1 l<®, U9,h.tnsertinS, 
Winter  and  Wunsctie,  JUchsdtc  Lillet  at w ,  m.  sJo- 

L.  O.  l  '  "  I- 

BITHIAH.  -Biblical  Data :  Daughter  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  whom  Mered  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  married 
(I  Chron.  iv.  18).  In  the  Midrash  (Lev.  R.  §  1)  she 
is  called  the  foster-mother  of  Moses. 

j.  jn.  Ct-  B-  L- 

. _ jn  Rabbinical  Literature :  Daughter  of 

Pharaoh;  identified  in  the  Midrasli  with  Moses’ 
foster-mother.  The  name  is  explained  as  follows; 
God  said  to  her,  “  You  have  called  Moses  your  son, 
although  he  was  not  your  son,  therefore  I  will  call 
you  my  daughter  [“Bitliiah”  =  “bat,”  daughter; 
“Yah  ”  God],  although  you  are  not  my  daughter 
(Lev  R  i.  3;  Meg.  13a;  and  clsevrhere).  Bitliiah 
is  also  identified  with  “his  wife  Jehudijali,”  men- 
tinned  in  tlie  same  verse  (I  Chron.  iv.  18).  and  the 
name  is  interpreted  as  signifying  that  she  became  a 
Jewess,  giving  up  the  idolatry  of  her  fatliei.  I  he 
names  of  the  men  whom  “she  bare,”  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  that  verse,  are  taken  to  be  different  des¬ 
ignations  for  Moses  (compare  Moses  in  Rabbinical 
Literature),  Bitliiah  being  represented  as  Moses  | 
mother  in  the  passage,  because  the  person  who  rears 
an  orphan  is  regarded  as  the  veritable  parent. 
Mered,  whom  Bitliiah  subsequently  “took,”  was 
Caleb,  who  was  called  Mered  (“rebellion”)  because, 
as  she  rebelled  against  her  father  and  her  family,  so 
did  Caleb  “  rebel  ”  when  he  refused  to  follow  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  spies  (l.c.;  Sank.  p.  19b;  Targ.  on 
the  passage ;  compare  also  the  pseudo-Jerome  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  passage).  .  . 

Bitliiah  bathed  in  the  Nile,  because,  having  a  skin- 
disease,  she  could  bathe  only  in  cold  water ;  yet  she 
had  hardly  touched  the  casket  in  which  Moses  lay, 
when  her  disease  left  her,  and  she  then  knew  that 
the  boy  was  destined  for  great  things  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xlviii. ;  Ex.  R.  i.  23).  When  her  attendants  sug¬ 
gested’  to  her  that  it  was  unseemly  that  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  should  act  against  her  father  s  commands, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  and  slew  them;  and 
Bitliiah  herself  took  the  casket  out  of  the  water. 
As  it  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bank,  her 
arm  was  miraculously  lengthened  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  reach  it  (Sotali,  p.  12b;  Meg.  p.  lob).  Bitliiah  was 
the  first-born  of  her  parents,  but,  through  Moses 
praver,  vras  spared  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
first-born  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  vii.  65a).  She  is  num¬ 
bered  among  the  persons  who  entered  paradise  alive ; 
having  saved  Moses,  she  wras  forever  freed  from  death 
(“Derek  Erez  Zutta,”  i. ;  Talk.  i.  42,  ii.  367).  Com¬ 
pare  Moses  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 

L.  G. 


BITHYNIA  :  A  province  in  the  northwest  of 
Asia  Minor,  adjoining  the  Propontis,  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  the  Euxine.  A  Jewish  colony  ex¬ 
isted  there  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  In  his  address  to  Caius,  the  Judean 
Aerippa  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  Bithynia  (Philo, 
“Legatio  ad  Cajum,”  §36;  ed.  Mangey,  587).  A 
Greek  tumulary  inscription  hearing  all  the  charac: 
teristies  of  its  Jewish  origin  was  discovered  in  1891 
at  Arnaut-Keni  in  Bithynia.  It  runs  as  follows; 
’Evdade  Ka-dnehai  Zavpang,  vibg  Tepovrjov  ttp[eaPvrepov\, 
ypauparevg  nal  ktuararrig  rdv  tza/.aiuv  Etpnvrj  (“Here 
lies  Sanbatis  [=  Sbabbethai],  son  of  Gerontios,  pres- 
by  ter,  scribe,  and  president  of  the  elders.  Peace .  ). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  organized  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  existed  not  only  in  the  important  cities,  like 
Nici-ea  and  Nicomedia,  but  also  in  the  small  towns. 
These  communities,  like  all  those  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  underwent  many  persecutions  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  1326  Bithynia  was  conquered  by 
the  sultan  Orkkan,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  improved. 

At  present  Bithynia  forms  a  part  of  the  vilayet 
of  Brusa  which  contains  about  5,800  Jews.  They 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sale  of  textile  materials 
and  undressed  silk,  in  brokerage,  money-changing, 
i  and  various  handicrafts.  The  Alliance  Israelite  u  m- 
verselle  has  established  several  schools  for  children. 

Btrliography :  Theodore  Reinacli,  in  Revue  Etudes  JuVpe& 
Blxxvi.  167;  Schurer,  Gesch.  der  Juclen  rm  Zeitcilter  Jem 
Christ-U  p.  IS;  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d  Asie,  iv.  11. 

G. 

BITTER  HERBS.  See  Passover. 

BITTERN  (“kippod”):  From  an  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  “kippod”  occurs  it  would 
seem  that  a  bird  is  meant  by  the  word.  In  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11,  “  But  the  cormorant  and  the  kippod  shall 
possess  it;  the  owd  also,  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in 
it,”  any  meaning  for  “kippod”  other  than  the  name 
of  a  bird  would  be  decidedly  out  of  place.  In  Zepk. 
ii.  14  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  cormo¬ 
rant.  and  is  spoken  of  as  singing  “in  the  upper  lin¬ 
tels  ”  From  Isa.  xiv.  23  it  is  clear  that  the  kippod 
was  one  of  the  wading  birds..  Hence  there  seems  to 
be  o'ood  ground  for  translating  the  term  by  “  bittern 
as  the  bittern  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  dwells  alone,  and 
belongs  to  the  wading  class.  The  ancient  versions 
have  “  porcupine  ”  instead  of  “  bittern,”  and  the  later 
usase  of  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  “kunfud  ”  support 
this" translation;  but  the  difficulties  aroused  by  the 
reading  “porcupine”  in  the  Biblical  passages  are 

formidable.  ^  -o  t 

j.  JR.  G’  R  L> 

BITTOON,  ISAAC  (sometimes  called  Pittoon): 
English  pugilist,  fencing  master,  and  teacher  of 
“the  noble  art  of  self-defense”;  born  in  Vii 8;  died 
in  Feb.,  1838.  His  first  encounter  was  with  Tom 
Jones  of  Paddington,  whom  he  met  and.  defeated 
at  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  July  31,  1801.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  a  drawn  battle  with  George  Mad¬ 
dox,  which  took  place  Dec.  13,  1802,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  was  called  off  after  seventy-four  rounds. 
On  July  16,  1804.  on  Willesden  Green,  near  London, 

'  Bittoon  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  William  TV  ood 
a  London  coachman,  interrupted  in  the  thirty-sixth 
round  by  the  appearance  of  officers  from  Bow  street. 
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Subsequently  lie  appeared  in  the  ring  only  as  a  sec¬ 
ond:  and  on  Nov.  16,  1812.  assisted  Jack  Carter  in 
his  match  against  Jack  Power. 

Soon  after  his  last  appearance  as  a  principal,  Bit- 
toon  retired  from  the  prize-ring,  and  established  an 
athletic  school  in  Goulston  street,  Whitechapel,  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  boxing  and  fen¬ 
cing.  He  was  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  near 
Bethnal  Green. 

Bibliography:  Miles,  Pugilistica ,  vol.  i. 

J.  E.  H.  Y. 

BITUMEN :  A  substance  said  (in  Gen.  xi.  8)  to 
have  been  used  for  mortar.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  hydrocarbons,  and  is  a  resultant  from  petroleum, 
after  having  gradually  undergone  evaporation  and 
oxidation.  The  continuation  of  this  process  upon 
this  mineral  tar  produces  the  asphalt  so  abundant  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  this 
material  gave  that  sea  the  name  of  the  asphaltic  lake 
(Asphaltites  Lacus).  Deposits  of  this  substance  are 
found ^  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  close  proximity  to  bitumen  springs.  The 
best  known  among  those  in  the  East  to-day  are  at 
Hit,  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  This 
bitumen  was  used  in  coating  and  thus  in  increasing 
the  durability  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  for  various 
other  useful  purposes.  Hull  thinks  that  the  bitu¬ 
men  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  probably  derived 
from  the  bituminous  limestones  of  the  Cretaceous 
series,  and  that  it  reaches  the  surface  through  fissures 
in  the  rock.  Of  slight  commercial  importance,  the 
springs  of  Hit  are  still  used  by  the  native  boat- 
builders. 

J-  JR-  I.  M.  P. 

BIURISTS  (fromTlN’a  “commentary  ”):  A  class 
of  exegetes  of  the  school  of  Mendelssohn.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  giving  a  simple  meaning,  most  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  commentators  immediately  preceding  Mendels¬ 
sohn  had  interpreted  the  Biblical  passages  from  an 
individual  point  of  view,  and  had  so  distorted  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  that  they  failed  completely 
to  make  clear  the  actual  meaning.  Mendelssohn 
compiled  for  his  children  a  literal  Ger- 
Transla-  man  translation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
tion  of  the  to  this  Solomon  Dubno,  a  grammarian 

Pen-  and  excellent  Hebraist,  undertook  to 
tateuch.  write  a  "biur”  or  commentary.  As 
soon,  however,  as  a  portion  of  the 
translation  was  published,  it  was  criticized  by  rabbis 
of  the  old  school,  including  Raphael  ha-Kohen  of 
Hamburg,  Ezekiel  Landau  of  Prague,  Hirscli  Janow 
of  Posen,  and  Pliineas  Levi  Horwitz  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  Fearing  that  the  charm  of  the  German 
language  would  lead  the  Jewish  youth  to  study  the 
translation  rather  than  the  Torah  itself,  and  believing 
that  they  would  thus  be  led  away  from  orthodox 
Judaism,  the  rabbis  united  forces,  and  in  June,  1779, 
issued  a  ban  against  “the  German  Pentateuch  of 
Moses  of  Dessau.”  This  act  led  Solomon  Dubno  to 
give  up  his  work  after  having  finished  Genesis:  but, 
in  order  that  the  undertaking  might  be  completed, 
Mendelssohn  himself  undertook  the  commentary. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  work  was  beyond  his 
strength,  he  committed  to  Naphtali  Herz  Wesel 
(Hartwig  Wessely)  the  biur  to  Leviticus,  to  Aaron 


Jaroslav  that  to  Numbers,  and  to  Hertz  Homberg 
that  to  twenty-two  of  the  middle  chapters  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy. 

Thus  the  work  that  was  to  revolutionize  Bible-study 
among  the  Jews  was  completed  in  March,  1788,  under 
the  title  “Netibot  ha-Shalom  ”  (The  Paths  of  Peace). 
It  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  Hebrew,  written 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  discusses  the  history 
of  the  work  and  the  rules  of  idiom  and  syntax  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  translation.  Mendelssohn  wrote,  also,  a 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  a  Hebrew  in¬ 
troduction  (“  mebo  ”)  on  Biblical  poetry,  for  which 
Joel  Lowe  (Joel  Bril,  fjvQ  =  the  initials 
Men-  of  y1?  min'  p  p),  conjointly  with 
delssohn’s  Aaron  Wolfsohn  (Aaron  of  Halle,  a 
Works.  translator  of  the  Song  of  Solomon), 
wrote  the  biur.  The  biur  to  Kaplan 
Babe’s  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  was  written  by 
Mendelssohn.  The  work  begun  by  Mendelssohn 
was  continued  by  his  followers,  the  Biurists,  whose 
writings  are  given  in  the  following  columns: 


Author. 

Biur  to 

Author. 

Biur  to 

Aaron  Wolfsohn 

M.  Obernik 

Esther 

Moses  Philippson 
i  (Moses  Arns- 
walde) 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Joshua 

Judges 

Habakkuk 

M.  Obernik  and 

Israel  Neumann 

Amos 

Samuel 

Nahum 

Samuel  Detmold 

Haggai 

Malachi 

Isaac  Eucbel 

Proverbs 

Joseph  Wolf 

Micah 

Obadiah 

David  Ottensosser 
of  Fiirth 

Isaiah 

Job 

Zephaniah 

Minhah 

Teh’orah 

*  (12  minor 

David  Ottensosser, ) 
Heiman  Schwa  j 
bacher  (Fiirth),  J- 
S.  J.  Kobn  (Woll-  j 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 

Hagiogra- 

pha 

Joel  Lowe 

Solomon  Levy  of 

prophets) 

Jonah 

Zechariah 

stein)  J 

Sanclersleben 

In  the  nature  of  the  biurist  movement  was  the 
undertaking  of  Moses  Landau,  who  in  1806  pub¬ 
lished  a  biuristic  Bible,  in  which  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  biurim  were  superseded  as  follows : 


Author. 

Biurim. 

Author. 

Biurim. 

Wolf  Mayer 

Solomon  Sachs  j 

Abraham  Beniscli  | 
Marcus  Goldman  J 
1 

Joshua 

I  Kings 
Samuel 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 

j-  Ezekiel 

Ben  Ze’eb 

Minor  Proph¬ 
ets  and  in- 
troduc- 
tion  to  the 
pro  ph  et- 
ical  books. 

Mendelssohn’ 

s  biuristic  school  extended  from  Po- 

land  to  Alsace,  from  Italy  to  Amsterdam,  London, 
and  Copenhagen;  and  it  called  forth  many  imita¬ 
tors,  such  as  Samuel  J.  Mulder,  who  translated 
into  Dutch  the  Pentateuch,  five  Megillot,  and  the 
former  Prophets ;  G.  A.  Parsen,  who  translated  and 
commented  in  Hebrew  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah;  I. 
Neufeld,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Polish;  and 
J.  L.  Mandelstamm,  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
Russian.  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio  also  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Biurists  with  an  Italian  translation 
and  Hebrew  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  an 
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Italian  translation  of  Isaiah;  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
translated  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  wrote  bimim 
n  Tob  Isaiah,  and  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  glosses 
„  JermTah,  Ezekiel,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  and  M 
Rosenthal,  j.  Mannheimer,  and  M.  Stern  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Hungarian.  The  movement  late 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  Isaac  Leeser  of  Plnladel- 
p  da  translated  the  Bible  into  English  according  to 
he  interpretations  of  the  Biurists;  whrle  in  Europe 
'tens  were  taken  toward  the  perpetuation  of  the 
movement,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hebra  Doreshe 
Leshon  ‘Eber  (Society  of  Investigators  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Language)  by  Isaac  Abraham  Euchel  and 
Mendel  Breslau,  and  in  the  establishment  of  t  e 
periodical  “  Ha-Meassef  ”  (The  Gleaner). 

The  Biurists  laid  the  foundation  of  a  critical  his¬ 
torical  study  of  the  Bible  among  the  modern  Jews, 
the  first-fruits  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Philippson  s 
German  Commentary,  1827.  The  commentator 
Groups  and  examines  critically  the  most  important 
exevetical  explanations  of  the  Bible  expounders; 
penetrating  into  the  actual  import  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  searching  the  spiritual  context,  so  as 
to  explain  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  itself.  As  regards 
orammar  and  lexicography,  Plnlippson  touches  these 
only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  text. 


S.  R. 

G. 

BIZTHA :  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Almsue- 
rus>  who  was  commanded  to  bring  Vasliti  to  the 

king  (Esther  i.  10).  PEL 

j.  Jit.  , 

BLACK  DEATH :  A  violent  pestilence  winch 
ravaged  Europe  between  March,  1348,  and  the 
sprino-  of  1351,  and  is  said  to  have  earned  off  neariy 
half  the  population.  It  was  brought  by  sailors  to 
Genoa  from  south  Russia,  whither  it  had  come  from 
central  Asia.  During  March  and  April,  1348,  it 
spread  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  southern  Emnce, 
and  by  May  of  that  year  it  had  reached  southwest 
Eli  gland  Though  the  Jews  appear  to  have  suffered 
quite  as  much  as  their  Christian  neighbors  (Homger, 
“Der  Schwarze  Tod  in  Deutschland^  188^;  Hasei, 

“  Lekrbuch  der  Gescli.  der  Medizin,”  iii.  156)  a  myth 
arose,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  due  to  a  plot  of  the  Jews  to  destroy 
Christians  by  poisoning  the  wells  from  which  they 
obtained  water  for  drinking  purposes.  This  absuid 
theory  had  been  started  m  1819  m 
Myth,  of  Franconia  (Pertz,  “Monumenta  Gei- 
Well-  mania* xii.  416).  On  that  occasion 
Poisoning,  punishment  had  fallen  upon  the  lepers, 
by  whose  means  the  Jews,  it  was 
alleged,  had  poisoned  the  wells.  Two  years  later 
in  the  Daupkine,  the  same  charge  had  been  brought 
against  the  Jews. 

"in  1348,  once  the  accusation  was  raised,  it  was 
spread  with  amazing  rapidity  from  town  to  town ; 
and  official  reports  were  sent  by  the  mayors  of  vaii- 
ous  cities  containing  alleged  confessions  of  Jews 
who  had  been  seized  under  the  accusation  and  put 
to  torture  (see  Scliilter,  in  “  Konigshoven  Clironik  ” 
pp.  1021  et  seq .). 


The  first  outbreak  seems  to  have  occurred  in  north¬ 
ern  Spain,  in  Barcelona,  Cervera,  and  Tarrega,  m 
the  months  of  June  and  July ;  but  the  actual  myth 
of  well-poisoning  in  connection  with  the  Black  Death 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  Switzerland  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  though  Clement  VI;  had  issued  m  Ju  y 
a  bull  declaring  its  falsity  (Baromus,  Annales, 

1348  No  xxxiii.).  When  the  pestilence  reached 
Chillon,  jews  of  that  place  were  arrested  and  put 
to  the  torture.  A  certain  Balavignus  confessed 
that  an  elaborate  plot  had  been  concocted  by  some 
Jews  in  a  town  in  the  south  of  Prance— Jacob  a 
Paskate  from  Toledo,  Peyret  of  Chambery,  and  one 
Abo^et  These  had  compounded  a  poison  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  were  Christians’  hearts  spi¬ 
ders  frogs,  lizards,  human  flesh,  and  sacred  hosts, 
and ’had  distributed  the  powder  made  out  of  this 
concoction  to  be  deposited  in  the  wells  whence 
Christians  drew  water.  The  report  spread  to 
Chatel,  Cliatelard,  and  Bern;  and  from  the  last- 
named  place  special  messengers  were  sent  to  all  the 
Swiss  and  Upper  Rhine  towns,  which  soon  produced 
the  natural  effect.  At  Zurich,  where  the  new  charge 
was  combined  with  the  old  blood  accusation  several 
Jews  were  burned  (Sept.  21,  1348),  while  the  rest 
were  expelled  (Scliudt,  “Jiidische  Merkwurdig- 
keiten  ”  i.  323).  During  the  month  of  November 
the  rumor  reached  Augsburg  (Nov.  22),  Wttrz- 
buro-  and  Munich,  and  spread  through  eighty 
towns  of  Bavaria,  where  massacres  of  the  Jews  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  following  month  the  great  epidemic 
reached  the  Upper  Rhine  with  the  same  results  At 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Jan.  30, 1849,  all  of  the  Jews, 
except  twelve  of  the  richest,  were  slain,  the  latter 
being  reserved  solely  that  their  riches  might  be  ap¬ 
propriated.  Here  it  was  reported  that  four  Jews  of 
Breisacli  had  been  sent  to  Freiburg  with  the  P°ison 
which  they  had  obtained  at  Basel,  and  that  all  ot 
the  Jews  of  Strasburg,  Basel,  Freiburg,  and  Breisach 
were  in  the  conspiracy.  On  Jan.  22  the  Jews  of 
Spever  fell  victims,  several  being  slain,  and  several 
killing  themselves  to  escape  baptism,  while  otheis, 
less  firm-spirited,  accepted  baptism  as  the  sole 

refuge  from  death.  . 

Meanwhile  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
between  the  town  councils  of  Basel,  Cologne,  Clul- 
lon  and  Strasburg,  containing  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  confessions.  At  Strasburg  the  mayor  re¬ 
fused  credence  to  the  rumors,  and  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  sustaining  the  Jews;  whereupon  he  was 
removed  from  his  post,  and  more  than 
Outbreak  2,000  Jews  of  the  city  were  put  to 
at  Stras-  death  (Feb.  16,  1349).  The  deeds  be- 
burg1.  longing  to  the  latter  were  seized  and 
destroyed  (showing  the  real  motive  of 
the  act);  and  the  debtors  of  the  Jews  gave  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  citizens  of  protection  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  massacre  (Stobbe,  ‘‘  Judenin  Deutscli- 
laud  ”  p.  189).  The  Jew's  of  Worms  were  the  next 
victims,  and  no  less  than  400  of  them  w'ere  burned 
March  1;  while  on  July  24  the  Jews  of  Frankfort 
preferred  to  offer  themselves  up  as  a  holocaust,  and 
in  so  doing  burned  part  of  the  city.  The  largest 
number  of  victims  is  recorded  at  Mayence,  where  no 
less  than  6,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain  Aug.  ^ , 
1349.  Here  the  Jews  for  the  first  time  took  active 
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measures  against  their  oppressors,  and  killed  200  of 
the  populace  ;  but  linding  the  task  of  freeing  them¬ 
selves  hopeless,  they  barricaded  themselves  in  their 
dwellings,  and  when  the  alternative  of  starvation  or 
baptism  faced  them,  set  lire  to  their  houses  and  per¬ 
ished  in  tiie  flames.  Two  days  afterward  the  same 
fate  befell  the  Jews  of  Cologne;  and,  seemingly  in 
the  same  month  (though  other  records  assign  March 
21  as  the  date),  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Erfurt, 
3,000  in  number,  fell  victims  to  the  popular  super¬ 
stition  and  hatred. 

Meanwhile  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Austria 
Iiad  prevented  the  madness  from  reaching  his  domin¬ 
ions;  but  at  last,  on  Sept.  29,  the  passions  of  the 
mob  at  Krems  overcame  the  authority  of  the  sol- 
dieiy,  and  all  the  Jews  of  that  town  were  burned. 
The  last  month  of  the  year  1349  saw  attacks  at 
Nuremberg  (Dec.  6),  Hanover,  and  Brussels.  With 
this  the  popular  fury  died  out;  and  the  rulers  of 
German  principalities  and  cities  had  to  determine 
what  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  the  slayers 
of  the  Jews,  and  what  disposal  should  be  made  of 
the  rich  possessions  the  Jews  had  left  behind  them. 
Very  little  was  done  in  the  former  direction:  the 
whole  social  fabric  had  been  overturned  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  pestilence;  and  even  with  the  best  will,  if  the3r 
had  possessed  it,  the  rulers  could  not 

Punish.-  have  increased  the  devastation  by  ade- 
ment  quate  punishment  of  the  murderers, 
of  Rioters,  The  emperor,  however,  claimed  the 
huge  fine  of  20,000  marks  in  silver 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  killing  of  the  Jews;  and  other  fines 
were  inflicted  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
But  the  chief  punishment  took  the  form  of  claiming 
the  inheritance  of  the  Jews’  debts,  which,  by  the 
imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  emperor;  so  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  the  records  of  their  debts  had 
disappeared,  the  debtors  of  the  Jews  gained  little  by 
these  murders. 

In  the  preceding  account,  only  the  chief  outbursts 
have  been  specially  referred  to.  The  following  list 
contains  the  names  of  all  towns  where  the  Jews  were 
attacked  on  account  of  the  Black  Death,  according 
to  the  records  given  in  the  Nuremberg  “Memor- 
b u cli.  ”  It  is  of  importance  not  alone  for  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wide  area  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Jews, 
but  also  as  recording  almost  every  town  in  Germany, 
outside  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  which  Jews 
dwelt  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 


Aarau 

Babenbausen 

Bingen 

Aarburg 

Bacbarack 

Biscbofsheim  -  on 

Achenheim 

Baden  in  Aargau 

th  e-Tauber 

Abr  (Altenabr) 

Bamberg 

Biscliweiler 

Abrweiler 

Basel 

Blankenberg 

Aicbbach 

Beilstein 

Bodensee-Bezirk 

Ail  ingen 

Benfeld 

Bonn 

Aldenhoven 

Benskeim 

Bopflngen 

Aiken 

Bentbeim 

Boppard 

Alzey 

Bercbing 

Bourgogne 

Amorbach 

Berg 

Brabant 

Andernack 

Bergbeim 

Brandenburg 

Angermiinde 

Berk 

Brauback 

Ansbach  (town) 

Berlin 

Breisacb 

Ansbacb  (village) 

Bernkastel 

Bretten 

Antwerp 

Beuel 

Bretzenheim 

Arnheim 

Beuthen 

Broech  (Broek) 

Arnstadt 

Biberack 

Broieb 

Aschaffenburg 

Bielefeld 

Brucbsal 

Buchen 

Hals 

Munster  (Gregori- 

Biiren  (dist.  Miin 

-  Hammelburg 

enthal) 

ster) 

Hanau 

Munster  (West¬ 

Burgdorf 

Harburg 

phalia) 

Burgbausen 

Haslacb 

Munster  (village) 

Butzback 

Hassfurt 

Munstereifel 

Camp  (Kawp) 

Heideck 

Miiuster-Mayfeld 

Carden 

Heidelberg 

Naumburg 

Cassel  (Hesse) 

Heilbroim 

Neisse 

Caub 

Heiligenstadt 

Neuenburg 

Coblenz 

Heimbacb 

Neukastel 

Coburg 

Heppenheim 

Neumagen 

Cocbem 

Herford 

Neumarkt 

Colmar 

Herlisheim 

Neuss 

Cracow 

Hersbruck 

Neustadt  -  on  -  the- 

Deidesheim 

Hersfeld 

Hardt 

Deutz 

Hildburgbausen 

Neustadt  -  on  -  tbe- 

Deventer 

Hildesheim 

Saale 

Dieburg 

Hobebacb 

Neuweiler 

Diessenhofen 

Holzweiler 

Nordhausen 

Diez  (Dietz) 

Homberg 

Nordlingen 

Dillingen 

Horstdorpe 

Nossen 

Dinkelsbiihl 

Ilmenau 

Nuremberg 

Dormagen 

Ingolstadt 

Ober-Moschel 

Dortmund 

Innsbruck 

Oberwesel 

Diilken 

Iphofen 

Odernbeim 

Dttren 

Kaiserslautern 

Oehringen 

Diirkbeim 

Kaysersberg 

Oels 

Durlaeh 

Kempen 

Offenbach 

Eberbach 

Kenzingen 

Offenburg 

Ebern 

Keppel 

Oppeln 

Eckternach 

Kerpen 

Osnabriick 

1  Eger 

Kestenbolz 

Osterburg 

Ebingen 

Kirn 

Paskau  (Patscbkau) 

Ebnbeim 

Kitzingen 

Passau 

Eisenacli 

Kobern 

Pfirt 

Eller  (dist.  Dussel- 

Koebenburg 

Pforzheim 

dorf) 

Konigsberg 

Pbaley 

Ellrieh 

Konigshofen  -  on  - 

Prague 

Ellwangen 

tbe-Saale 

Rain 

Eltville  (Elf eld) 

Kosel 

Rappersweil 

Endingen 

Krailsheim 

Rappolsweiler  (Rl- 

Ensisbeim  (Ens- 

Krems 

beauville) 

heim) 

Kreuznacb 

Regensburg 

Eppingen 

La  Bresse 

Reichweiler 

Erbacb 

Ladenburg 

Remagen  (Rhelnma- 

Erkelenz 

Labnstein 

gen) 

Erstein 

Lahr 

Reutlingen 

Eschwege 

Landau 

Rheinau 

Esslingen 

Landsberg 

Rbeinfelden 

Ettenbeim 

Landsbut 

Rockeuhausen 

Ettenkeinweiler 

Lauda 

Rodingen 

Ettling 

Laufen 

Rosheim 

Ettlingen 

Lauterburg 

Rothenburg-on- 

Euskircben 

Lechenicb 

tbe-Fulda 

Falkenstein 

Leiningen 

Rotlienburg  -  on  - 

Feldsperg  ( Veits - 

Leiplieim 

the-Tauber 

purg) 

Lindau 

Rufach 

Fellendorf 

Linz  (dist.  Neu- 

Siickingen 

Feucbtwangen 

wied) 

St.  Pilt 

Franken 

Loweustein 

Salzburg 

Frankenhausen 

Luxemburg 

Salzungen 

Fratting 

Magdeburg 

Saiigerhausen 

Friedberg 

Marburg 

Schleusingen 

Friedrickshafen 

Mark  (Branden  - 

Schmalkalden 

Fulda 

burg) 

Sehriesheim 

Gebweiler 

Markolslieim 

Scliiittorf 

Geislingen 

Marls 

Scbweidnitz 

Gelnbausen 

Maursmimster 

Scbweinfurt 

Germersheim 

Mayen 

Seeland 

Gerolsteiu 

Mechlin 

Seli^enstadt 

Giessen 

Mecklenburg 

Seitz 

Gladbach 

Meiningen 

Sennheim 

Goppingen 

Meissen 

Siegberg 

Gotha 

Mergentbeim 

Sinsbeim 

Graisbacli 

Merseburg  (Prus¬ 

Sinzig 

Greding 

sian  Saxony) 

Sobernheim 

Guben 

Milt.enberg 

Soest  (Zoest) 

Gund  elflngen 

Minden 

Sooden 

Gunzenhausen 

Monheim 

Spandau 

Haclienburg 

Montabaur 

Stelermark 

Hageuau 

Mosbach  (Baden) 

Steinbeim 

Hall  (Swabia) 

Miiden 

Stendal 

Halle -on -the - 

Muhldorf 

Stolberg 

Saale 

Muhlhauseu 

Stommelen 
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Straubing 

Vaihingen 

Widdern 

Slllm 

Villacli 

Wiesbacli 

Sulz 

Wachenlieim 

Wimpfen 

Sursee 

Waldkireh 

Windsheim 

Thann 

Waldsliut 

Winterthur 

Trarbaoli 

Waldiirn 

Wissembourg 

Trent 

Wasserburg 

Wittlich 

Treuchtlingen 

Wattwiller 

Worth 

Treves 

Weil-die-Stadt 

Xanten 

Tr  iid  ingen 

Weilheim 

Zabern 

Tiirkheim 

Weimar 

Zeil 

Uerdimren 

Weinheim 

Zellenberg 

Ulrn 

Weissensee 

Znaim 

Usseln 

Wertheim 

Ziilz  (Biala) 

Utrecht 

Wertiugen 

Zutphen 

Yaelia 

Wetzlar 

Zwolle 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  com¬ 
plete  helplessness  of  the  authorities  against  these 
outbursts  of  popular  fury.  It  was  fully  recognized 
at  the  time — as,  for  example,  by  the  town  council  of 
Cologne — that  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews  might 
imperil  the  social  order  generally.  The  loss  to  the 
imperial  and  princely  treasuries  was  immense.  Yet, 
so  far  from  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  the  outbreaks, 
the  emperor  in  several  instances  gave 
Results,  beforehand  practical  immunity  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  by  making 
arrangements  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
houses  and  goods  of  the  Jews  in  the  event  of  a  riot. 
This  happened  at  Nuremberg,  Regensburg,  Augs¬ 
burg,  and  Frankfort,  and,  doubtless,  in  other  towns. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  authorities  shared 
the  prejudices  of  the  mob,  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  believed  in  the  dread  rumor  of  well-poisoning. 

The  effects  on  the  Jews  of  Germany  were  little 
less  than  disastrous.  The  loss  of  life  resulting  from 
the  massacres  was  terrible.  Many  of  the  Jews’ 
debtors  died  from  the  pestilence ;  while  others  re¬ 
fused  acknowledgment  of  their  debts.  The  Jews 
of  Bavaria,  for  example,  were  so  impoverished,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  losses,  that  the  margrave  granted  them 
freedom  from  all  taxes  for  two  years  (Scherer, 
“  Rechtsverhaltnisse,”  p.  577). 

From  this  time  onward  the  Jews  in  all  German 
towns  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  similar  attacks; 
and  the  civil  authorities  adopted  the  plan  of  expul¬ 
sion  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Jewish 
question  in  the  towns.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  there  were  only  three  considerable  commu¬ 
nities  left  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden,  vol.  vii. ;  Salfeld, 
Marty  rologium ,  passim:  S  toll  be,  Juden  in  Deutschland , 
pp.  18S-1S9,  284-287 ;  Becker,  Black  Death :  Creighton.  His- 
tom  of  Epidemics ,  vol.  i. ;  Ibn  Verga.  Shcbet,  Jehudah ,  od. 
Wiener,  passim ;  Joseph  ha-Koben,  Emek  hd-Baka ,  transl. 
Wiener,  pp.  52-54,  184-193. 

G.  J. 

BLANC,  PIOTR  :  Polish  financier  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century ;  court  banker  under  King  Stanislaus 
Augustus  Poniatowski  (1764-95) ;  date  and  place  of 
birth  unknown;  died  at  Warsaw  in  1797.  Together 
with  the  bankers  Dekert  and  Rafalo witch  he 
formed  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  1776  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lottery  in  1781.  With  Tepper  he  negotiated 
the  Holland  loan.  In  1790  he  was  raised  to  the 
nobility,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the  owner 
of  a  palace  near  Senatorska  street,  Warsaw,  and  of 
a  villa  in  the  suburb  of  Fawory.  When  Ignacy 
Potozky  and  Piatoli  in  1792  worked  out  a  plan  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Polish  Jews,  Blanc  and 


his  influential  friends  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
five  million  rubles,  which  the  Jews  of  Poland  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute,  instead  of  the  usual  taxes, 
for  the  amortization  of  the  king’s  debts. 

Bibliography:  F.  Korzon,  Wcwnctrznc  Dzicje  Polski  za 
Stan  islaiva- Augusta  (publ.  by  the  Cracow  Academy  of 
Science),  1897:  Em.  S— n,  Iz  Tstorii  Ycvrcye v  v  Polshyc ,  in 
Yoskhod  for  Oct.,  1897 ;  S.  Orgelbrand,  Encyclopedia  Pow- 
sechna ,  ii.,  s.v.,  Warsaw,  1890. 

II.  R. 

BLAND  ( nee  Romanzini),  MARIA 

THERESA:  English  actress  and  singer;  born  in 
1769  of  Italian-Jewish  parents;  died  at  London  Jan. 
15, 1838.  When  only  four  years  old  she  took  a  part 
in  a  performance  at  Hughes’  Riding  School,  London. 
After  studying  for  some  years  she  made  her  reentry 
at  Drury  Lane  Oct.  24,  1786,  where  she  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  she  became  leading  lady  in  succession 
to  Mrs.  Wrigliten.  Her  best  role  at  this  time  was 
that  of  Antonio  in  Gretry’s  “Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion.”  In  1789  Maria  Theresa  played  in  Liverpool, 
returning  to  London  a  year  later,  when  (Oct.  21, 
1790)  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Bland,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  of  Drury  Lane.  The  following  year  she 
sang  at  the  Ilaymarket  in  “Inkle  and  Yarico.” 
Subsequently  she  appeared  as  Miss  Notable  in 
“Lady’s  Last  Stake”;  Nina  in  “The  Prisoner”; 
Mary  Ann  in  “School  for  Guardians ” ;  Madelon  in 
“Surrender  of  Calais,”  and  Sally  in  “The  Ship¬ 
wreck.”  Her  mind  began  to  fail  in  1824,  and  she 
was  forced  to  retire,  her  last  appearance  being  at 
her  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  July  5,  1824. 

Bibliography:  Anglo- Jewish  Exhibition  Catalogue ,  p.  56, 
1887;  British  Theatrical  Gallery ;  Thespian  Dictionary , 
s.v. 

j.  E.  Ms. 

BLASER,  ISAAC  B.  SOLOMON:  Russian 
rabbi  and  educator ;  born  in  Wilna  about  1840.  Edu¬ 
cated  to  be  a  rabbi,  he  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
pupil  of  Israel  Lipkin  and  the  best  exponent  of  his 
moral  teachings  and  methods  of  study.  Blaser  be¬ 
came  the  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  of  St. 
Petersburg  about  1864,  and  held  the  position  for  six¬ 
teen  years.  He  left  the  Russian  capital  and  settled 
in  Kovno,  where  he  still  resides  as  head  of  the  so- 
called  Perusiiim  (men  who  separate  themselves  for 
study)  of  Kovno.  A  considerable  sum  (about  100, 000 
marks)  was  donated  in  aid  of  the  Perusiiim  by  Cas¬ 
par  Lachman  of  Berlin,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
above-mentioned  Lipkin.  The  income  from  this 
endowment  being  insufficient,  Blaser  sends  out 
emissaries  or  “meshullahim  ”  to  all  Orthodox  Jews 
to  collect  money  for  these  zealous  students,  to  whom 
the  Russian  Jewry  now  looks  for  its  rabbis,  just  as 
it  formerly  looked  to  the  graduates  of  yeshibot. 
Blaser,  or,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  “Reb  Itzele 
Peterburger,  ”  is  known  and  trusted  among  Russian 
Jews  everywhere,  and  the  emissaries  from  Kovno, 
who  frequently  visit  the  United  States,  are  always 
well  received  and  generously  assisted. 

Blaser  is  also  identified  with  another  movement,  in 
which  lie  continues  the  work  of  his  teacher  Lipkin. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  so-called  Mussar’nikes  (“  Moral¬ 
ists  ”).  The  Jewish  world  is  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  “mussar”  movement — which  seeks  no  pub¬ 
licity  and  no  outside  financial  assistance— as  in  the 
Perusiiim,  but  the  personality  and  the  position  of 
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Blaser  have  influenced  many  of  the  latter  to  join 
thp  Mussar’nikes.  _ 

Blaser  is  the  author  of  “Peri  Yizl.ak"  (The  Fruit 
of  Isaac),  respousa,  and  various  rabbinic  researches 
(Wilna,  1881). 

umiiooRiPHY:  Ozar  5-33;  KenesetYisrael, 

BI1S8B?  ii  106, 163 ;  Peikes,  Ebcn  Israel  New  1  ork, 


L.  G. 

BLASOM,  VIDAL. 


See  Moses  Narboni. 


BLASPHEMY :  Evil  or  profane  speaking  of 
God  The  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in  the  im¬ 
pious  purpose  in  using  the  words,  and  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  include  the  performance  of  any  desecrating 
act. 

The  Jewish  law  is  based  on  the  case  of  the  blas¬ 
phemer,  one  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  the  children  of  Israel  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10-23).  He  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
cursed;  was  sentenced  to  be  taken  without  the 
camp;  *  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  who  heard  him 
should  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  that  all 
the  congregation  should  stone  him.  The  judgment 
in  his  case  was  formulated  in  a  general  law  in  verses 

15  and  16., 

The  term  “  we-nokeb  shem  Yiiwii,  used  m  verse 

16  (“And  he  that  blaspliemetli  the  name  of  the 
Lord,”  A.  V.),  does  not  seem  to  signify  that  the 
mere  pronunciation  of  the  Ineffable  Name  was  con¬ 
sidered  blasphemy,  but  that  it  was  blasphemous  to 
curse  or  revile  the  same.  The  later  law,  however, 
took  the  word  “nokeb”  in  the  sense  of  “pronounc-  | 
iug,”  and  declared  that  the  Ineffable  Name  must  have  j 
been  pronounced  before  the  offender  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  punishment  provided  by  the  Law. 

Both  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
blasphemer  of  God  and  of  the  king.  To  revile  the 
king,  who  was  God’s  representative,  was  apparently 
considered  a  species  of  blasphemy  (Ex.  xxii.  27; 
Isa.  viii.  21).  This  is  furthermore  shown  in  the 
case  of  Naboth,  the  indictment  against  him  being: 
“Thou didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king”  (I Kings 
xx i.  10).  Beyond  the  reference  to  cursing  in  the 
text  of  Leviticus,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Biblical 
laws  to  indicate  what  constitutes  the  crime,  and 
nothing  to  show  that,  to  prove  blasphemy ,  it  was 
required  to  prove  that  the  blasphemer  had  uttered 
the  name  of  God.  The  Mishnali,  however,  laying 
stress  on  the  term  “nokeb,”  declares  that  the  blas¬ 
phemer  is  not  guilty  unless  he  pronounce  the  name 
of  God  (Mishnali  Sanh.  vii.  5).  The  Gemara  goes 
further  and  extends  the  crime  to  an  impious  use  of 
any  words  which  indicate  the  sacred  attributes  of 
God,  such  as  “The  Holy  One”  or  “The  Merciful 
One.  ”  As  long  as  the  Jewish  courts  exercised  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction,  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted 
only  upon  the  blasphemer  who  used  the  Ineffable 
Name;  but  the  blasphemer  of  God’s  attributes  was 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment  (Sanh.  56a).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Talmudic  tradition,  the  Sacred  Name  was 
in  early  times  known  to  all;  but  later  its  use  was 
restricted  (Kid.  71a;  see  Adonai;  Name  of  God). 

Even  in  taking  testimony  during  the  trial  of  a 
blasphemer,  the  witnesses  who  heard  the  blasphemy 
were  not  permitted  to  repeat  the  very  words,  but 
an  arbitrary  phrase  was  adopted  to  indicate  the 


blasphemy.  Thus,  K.  Joshua  ben  Karliah  said: 
“Throughout  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
‘Yose’  should  be  used  for  Yhwh,  and  they  should  say, 

‘  Yose  shall  strike  Yose,  ’  to  indicate  the  blasphemy  ” 
(Mishnah  Sanh.  ib.).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
sentence  of  death  could  not  be  passed  by  sucli  testi¬ 
mony  only,  and  it  thus  became  necessary  for  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  use  once  the  very  words  which  they 
had  heard.  The  court  directed  all  persons  not  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  in  the  trial  to  be  remove, d,  and  the 
chief  witness  -was  then  addressed  thus:  “State  liter¬ 
ally  what  you  heard  ” ;  and  when  he  repeated  the 
blasphemous  words  the  judges  stood  up  and  rent 
their  garments,  that  being  the  common  sign  of 
mourning.  And  the  rents  were  not  sewed  up  again, 
indicating  the  profound  degree  of  the  mourning. 
After  the  first  witness  had  thus  testified,  the  second 
and  the  following  witnesses  -were  not  called  on  to 
repeat  the  identical  words ;  but  were  obliged  to  say, 
“I  also  beard  it  thus”  (Mishnah  Sanh.  ib.). 

The  text  of  the  law  in  Leviticus  provides  that  the 
stranger,  as  well  as.  the  native  born,  is  liable  to  pun¬ 
ishment  for  blasphemy.  Talmudic  tradition  states 
that  blasphemy  was  one  of  the  seven  crimes  prohib¬ 
ited  to  the  Noahides  (Sanh.  56a),  i.e.t  according  to 
natural  law.  Although,  according  to  Jewish  law, 
a  Jew  who  blasphemed  a  heathen  deity  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  Josephus  (“Ant.” 
iv.  8,  §  10,  after  Philo,  “Vita  Mosis,”  26;  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  166)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  yet 
a  heathen  might  be  guilty  if  he  blasphemed  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Baraita  Sanh.  56a).  The  crime  of  the 
heathen  blasphemer,  though  subjecting  him  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  did  not  oblige  the  Jewish  by¬ 
standers  to  rend  their  garments.  The  Talmud  bases 
the  custom  of  rending  the  garments  in  such  cases 
upon  the  Biblical  precedent  in  II  Kings  xviii.  87), 
where  Eliakim  and  others  rent  their  garments  when 
they  heard  the  blasphemy  of  Rab-sliakeh;  and  in 
order  to  bring  this  view  into  harmony  with  the  prac¬ 
tise  requiring  the  rending  of  garments  only  on  hear¬ 
ing  a  blasphemy  by  a  Jew,  the  Talmud  states  that 
Rab-sliakeh  was  an  apostate  Jew  (Sanh.  60a). 

According  to  R.  Hiyya,  the  rending  of  garments 
was  no  longer  required  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple 
(“  He  who  hears  blasphemy  nowadays  is  not  obliged 
to  rend  his  garments,  because  otherwise  his  gar¬ 
ments  would  he  nothing  but  tatters,”  Sanli.  ib.);  for 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Jewish  courts  had 
ceased,  and  the  fear  of  death  no  longer  deterred  the 
blasphemers.  The  later  law,  however,  restored  the 
practise  of  rending  the  garments.  In  an  opinion 
rendered  by  Gaon  Rab  Amram  (“Teshubot.  Geone 
Mizrah  TJma'arab,”  collected  by  Joel  Muller,  No. 
103)  he  says,  “He  who  hears  his  neighbor  blaspheme 
must  excommunicate  him  in  these  days,  no  matter 
what  language  was  used.  This  is  the  practise  of 
the  pious.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  blasphemy 
be  in  Hebrew,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  Ineffable  Name  or  the  attributes  of  God  be  men¬ 
tioned,  whether  the  offender  be  a  Jew  or  a  non-Jew, 
whether  the  language  be  Hebrew  or  auy  other. 
These  distinctions  were  made  to  distinguish  llie  cap¬ 
ital  crime  from  the  lesser  offense ;  hut  for  purposes 
of  excommunication,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  blasphemer  be  a  heathen  or  a  Jew,  whether  he 
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use  the  Sacred  Name  or  the  attributes,  nor  what  lan¬ 
guage  he  uses;  he  must  be  excommunicated. ”  And 
this  opinion  is,  with  slight  modification,  repeated  in 
the  Yoreh  De*ah  (340,  37)  as  follows :  “  He  who  hears 
the  Name  blasphemed,  or  even  an  attribute  of  God, 
such  as  £  The  Forgiving  One,’  ‘  The  Merciful  One,’ 
etc.,  even  if  pronounced  in  a  foreign  language,  must 
rend  his  garments,  provided  he  hear  it  from  an 
Israelite  (and  an  apostate  is  in  these  days  considered 
a  heathen);  and  even  if  he  hear  it  from  the  mouth 
of  the  witness  stating  how  the  blasphemer  blas¬ 
phemed.  But  the  witnesses  testifying  in  court  need 
not  rend  their  garments  again,  having  once  done  so 
when  they  first  heard  the  blasphemy.” 

The  excommunication  of  the  blasphemer  was  sub¬ 
stituted  as  a  punishment  for  the  death  penalty  (see 
E x co M muxic atiox ) ,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  the 
witnesses  to  repeat  the  identical  words  of  the  blas¬ 
phemy,  as  this  was  required  only  when  the  death 
penalty  was  indicted  (Pithe  Teshubah  to  Yoreh 
De'ali,  340,  37).  Abba  Saul  was  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  human 
power,  the  blasphemer  is  also  excluded  from  the  life 
in  the  world  to  come  (*Ab.  Zarah  18a).  See  Sachi- 
lege,  Infidelity,  Scoffing  ;  Siiem  ha-Meforasii. 

Bibliography  :  Mayer,  Die  Decide  tier  Israelite  n,  Athener 

und  Dimer ,  iii.  415;  Saalscliiitz,  Das  Mosaischc  Declit ,  pp. 
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K.  D.  W.  A. 

BLAU,  FRITZ:  Austrian  chemist;  born  at 
Vienna  April  5,  1865.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native  city’ , 
and  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1886, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  university  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital  as  privat-doccnt  in  chemistry-  in  1890. 

Blau  lias  contrihutea  essays  to  me  “  Monatsherte 

fur  Chemie  der  Kaiser  lichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften”  (“Studien  fiber  Pyridinabkommlinge,” 
“Neuerungen  beim  Gebrauchlichen  Verbrennungs- 
Verfahren77) ;  the  “Berichte  der  Deutschen  Che- 
mischen  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin”  (“Zur  Constitution 
des  Nicotin  ”),  etc. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien, s.v.,  Vienna, 

1S93. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

BLAU,  HEINRICH :  German  journalist  and 
playwright ;  bom  in  Neu-Stettin,  Pomerania,  Sept. 
21,  1858.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Jewish 
school  and  the  Sophien  Realschule  in  Berlin,  whither 
his  parents  had  removed  when  he  was  a  small  child. 
When  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  metric- 
translation  of  the  Psalms.  Blau  in  1878  went  to 
London,  where  he  found  employment  on  the  “Lon¬ 
doner  Journal,”  a  German  paper,  whose  chief  editor 
he  became  later.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
on  the  staffs  of  various  German  publications  in  the 
English  capital. 

Blau  soon  became  a  proficient  journalist,  writing 
both  in  English  and  in  German;  acting  as  corre¬ 
spondent  of  papers  in  Germany,  and  contributing 
to  such  English  reviews  as  the  “Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  and  the  “  Contemporary.”  He  also  translated 
literary  works  from  and  into  English  and  German, 
besides  writing  feuilletons.  During  all  this  time  he 
studied  Sanskrit  and  Oriental  literature;  and  the 


result  was  shown  in  “Gautama,”  a  dramatic  poem  in 
German  in  four  acts. 

Blau  is  the  author  of  a  drama  in  German  blank 
verse,  “Thomas  Chattertou,”  and  of  “Some  Notes 
on  the  Stage  and  Its  Influence  upon  the  Education 
of  the  Masses,”  and  “  Some  More  Notes  ”  on  the  same 
subject,  for  which  essays  he  received  a  gold  medal 
from  a  London  society.  He  also  wrote  libretti  for 
light  operas — “  San  Lin  ”  and  others — and  the  texts 
of  the  opera  “Das  Erbc  Judas”  and  the  oratorio 
“Samuel,”  as  well  as  the  dramas  “Scherben,”  “Bi¬ 
anca  Capello,”  “  Die  Prophezeiung,”  and  “Gotzen.” 

In  1893  Blau  came  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
but  remained  only  a  short  time. 

Bibliography:  The  Jewish  World ,  March  8, 1901  (portrait). 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

BLAU,  LUDWIG :  Hungarian  scholar  and 
publicist;  born  April  29, 1861,  at  Putnok,  Hungary; 
educated  at  three  different  yeshibot,  among  them 
that  of  Presburg,  and  at  the  Landesrabbinerseliule 
in  Budapest  (1880-88);  studied  philosophy  ancl 
Orientalia  at  the  Budapest  University ;  received  there 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  cum  laucle  in  1887,  and  the  rab¬ 
binical  diploma  in  1888. 

In  1887  Blau  became  teacher  of  the  Talmud  at  the 
Landesrabbinerseliule,  in  1888  substitute,  and  in 
1889  professor  of  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew  and  Ara¬ 
maic  languages,  and  the  Talmud.  Since  1899  lie  has 
also  been  librarian  and  tutor  in  Jewish  history.  He 
is  (1902)  president  of  the  folk-lore  section  of  the 
Jewisli-Hungarian  Literary  Society,  and  (since  1891) 
editor  of  the  “  Magyar  Zsido  Szemle.  ”  Blau’sscientific 
publications  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  literature 
and  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  Talmudic  and  early  post- 
Talmudic  periods  ( e.y .,  “  Beitriige  zur  Erklarung  der 

Alecliirca  unci  dcs  SIfre,  ”  in  tilie  SteinsclaneiUcr  “  Fcst- 

schrift,”  1896;  “Quelques  Notes  sur  Jesus  ben 
Sirach,”  in  “Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xxxv.  19-47; 
“Das  Altjudisclie  Zauberwesen,”  Strasburg,  1898), 
with  the  Jewish  traditions  regarding  the  Masorah 
(“  Massoretische  Untersuchungen,”  Strasburg,  1S91; 
“  Masoretic  Studies,”  in  “  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, ” 
viii.,  ix.),  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  (“Zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift,”  Strasburg,  1894).  This 
latter  work  is  especially  valuable  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  history  of  the  Bible  text  in  the 
early  synagogue.  Blau  has  also  published  “Der 
Concursus  Vitiorum  nach  Talmudist-hem  Reclit,” 
Budapest,  1887;  and  “Die  Erwahlung  Israel’s” 
(in  Hungarian),  ib.  1890;  and  has  contributed  to 
the  “Monatssclirift,”  “Zeitsclirift  ffir  Hebraisclie 
Bibliographic,”  “Jahrbuch  des  Ungarischen  Lit- 
teraturvereines,  ”  “Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Littera- 
turvereines,  ”  etc. 

s.  G. 

BLAUSTEIN,  DAVID:  Educator;  bom  May 
5,  1866,  at  Lida,  near  Wilna,  Russia.  He  received 
his  first  education  in  Hebrew  in  the  lieder  and 
yeshibali  of  his  native  town;  went  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  Prussia,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  and 
rabbinical  literature  under  Israel  Lipkin;  subse¬ 
quently,  on  his  removal  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
he  studied  Jewish  history  and  philosophy  under  Dr. 
Feilchenfeld.  Being  still  a  Russian  subject,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Germany,  and  in  1886  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
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school.  He  actively  engaged  in 

'  ?  rational  and  communal  work,  being  one  ot  tlie 
educational  ana  for  Immigrants. 

Tntim  lie  entered  Harvard  University,  but  left 
'  Sr  thme  yeS  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  con- 
Irre national  work  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  wlieie  fiom 
fs J  to  1896  he  acted  as  rabbi,  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  executive  board  of  the  Society  foi  Oigan 

b .  °  charity  In  1896  be  was  aPPomted  lecU're 

17  lend  ic  linvuages  at  Brown  University,  and  m 
ISO^beoame  connected  with  the  Educational  Alh- 
; '  ce  of  New  York,  where  he  fills  the  office  of  supei  ^ 
intendent  Blaustein  went  to  study  tlie  c^dltl0ns 
of  the  Rumanian  Jews  in  the  summer  of  1900,  visit- 
•  I  for  this  mirpose  Bucharest  and  other  cities^  ac¬ 
companying  Mr.  Wachthorn,  delegated  by  the  United 

States  government  to  study  the  Jewish  question. 
Bibliography :  Jew.  Chron.  Sept.  21,  1900.  R  R 

■rt  atjstEIN,  OZER:  Russian  teacher  and 
writer  in  Russian  and  Judteo-German ;  ^rn  at  Duna 
hm-o-in  1840;  died  in  Warsaw  Apnl  27,  189J.  Mis 

Russian  grammar  was  recommended  for  Jewishpub- 
S  tehools  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  a  “  German  Method  and  a 
“Manual  for  the  Study  of  Hebrew  ” ;  and  Lastran^ 
lated  into  Russian  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  and  the 
Mahzor.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  published  m 
the  Judfflo-German  dialect,  may  be  mentioned :  Dei 
Armor  Gvir,"  Wilna,  1898 ;  “  Die  Gvald-Shiducliim, 
Wilna  1880-  “Der  Suhn  als  Scliadhan,  -d  ed., 

SS  -t*  Bitterer  »  ; 

«  Die  Waisse  mit  die  Schwarze,  Y  ilna,  1894 ,  l>e 
Baal  Tove,”  Wilna,  1895. 

BiBr.ioGHA.PMV  t  ^A.lj,lClSClf ,  1900,  P«  B<8. 

H. 

BLAYNEY,  BENJAMIN:  English  divine  and 
Hebraist;  born  1728;  died  Sept.  20,  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  took  the  mas^  ®  ™ 

1785,  and  became  fellow  and  vice-principal  of  He 
ford  College  in  1768,  He  was  employed  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  to  prepare  a  corrected  edition  ot  t 
Authorized  Version.  This  appeared  m  1(69  but 
most  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  m  the  Bible  i\  ale¬ 
house  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Blayney 
studied  Hebrew,  and  in  1787  took  lus  degree  as 

^^ndSawOTkB  are;  “A  Dissertation  by  Way 
of  Inquiry  into  the  True  Import  .  .  *  of  Dan.  ix. 
to  the  End,”  etc.,  1775-97,  which  was  translated  into 
German  by  J.  D.  Michaelis;  a  new  translation  of 
Jerenfiah  and  Lamentations,  1784;  an  edirion  o  tlm 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  inIIebi;ewcharaceis,D90 
a  new  translation  of  Zecharah,  1797.  He  was  a 
good  scholar  and  a  useful  wiitei. 

Bibliography:  GctMcmanls  Magazine,  lxxi.  1054;  lxxm. 
1108;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  v.  ~0S. 

T. 


BLAZON.  See  Coat  of  Aims. 

BLEEDING :  In  accordance  with  the :  P^hology 
of  its  epoch,  the  Talmud  declares,  At  the  head  o 
the  list  of  human  ailments  stands  plethora  (.^ 
58b).  The  Rabbis  say  elsewhere  (Bek-  44b),  ^ 
there  is  an  abundance  of  blood,  theie  is  a 


dance  of  eczema.”  Bloodletting  is  therefore  consid¬ 
ered  of  great  importance;  and  the  scholar  is  foibid 
den  to  reside  at  a  place  where  no  hloodletter 
(“  uman,”  surgeon)  is  at  hand  (Sanli 17b;  Maimon- 
icles  “  Yad,”  De‘ot,  iv.  23).  The  following  are  the 
rule’s  partly  pathological  and  partly  astrological 
or  demonological,  which  the  Rabbis  recommend  for 

^'Vman'ought  to  be  bled  once  every  month,  but 
with  advancing  years  the  intervals  must  be  ex  tended 
The  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week  aie  the 
most  appropriate  for  the  operation  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  week,  which  falls  on  the  fourth,  four¬ 
teenth,  or  twenty -fourth  of  the  month, 
Necessity  or  after  which  remain  less  than  four 
and  Time  of  days  till  tlie  new  moon,  there  must  be 
Operation,  no  bloodletting,  since  at  such  times  it 
is  dangerous.  On  the  first  and  second, 
days  of  the  month  the  operation  is  enervating,  an 
on  the  third  day  dangerous.  The  operation  is  not 
permitted  on  the  eve  of  a  Biblical  festival;  nei  her 
must  it  be  performed  on  a  cloudy  or  a  stoim)  day , 
Tsoon  after  eating  a  hearty  meal,  after  partaking 
of  cress,  or  while  suffering  with  fever,  while  having 
core  eves  or  while  exposed  to  a  draft  (bliab. 
l-’9a-  Yeb  72a;  Ned.  54b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah -9a).  n 
entering  the  operating-^ ^ 

my  Sid'"  thifthls6  my  project  effect  healing  unto 
me-  and  do  Thou  heal  me,  for  Thou  O  God!  art 

the  true  Physician,  and  Thy  healing  is  true.  Aftei 

the  operation  one  should  say,  “Blessed  be  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  Healer  ”  (Ber.  60a ;  Maimomdes,  A  ad,  Ber. 
x  21  *  Orab  Hayyini,  230,  4).  u  •  •  1 

*  'immediately  after  tbe  operation  one  should  ctnnk 
one-fourth  of  a  log  of  red  wine,  as  a  substitute  for 

^  red  blood  lost.  TKis  is  of  so  much  impoi^ance 

lhat  the  very  poor  patient  who  can  not  tuj  t  ® 
Se  is  permitted  to  obtain  the  prescribed  quantity 
by  calling  at  shops  and  tasting  the  w  me,  on  pie  ■ 
of  intending  to  purchase  a  large  supp  .  ’  c 

sssSssssssssass^ 

render  the  patient  nervous  for  seven  <}  ( 

ioQa-  Pei  112a;  Orali  Hayymi,  4,  19).  une  m.ist 
eat  a' good  meal  after  the  operation.  So 
the  Rabbis  concerning  this  particulai  my  u  ‘  u 

■ailinu  o-h  tliev  have  laid  down  tbe  lule  that  a  ma 
iuldselltlie  roof  of  his  house  to  buy  himself 
shoes  in  case  of  necessity,  they  also  prescribe  that, 
if*necessary,  a  man 

Dietary  makes  light  of  the  meal  on  such  an 

Buies  After  occasion  will  receive  but  sligMsus^ 

Operation.  ^id Heavenpnze 

Srt  Slissaid  to  hebeueficial  when  eaten 
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a  day  before  or  a  day  after  bleeding ;  but  on  the 
third  dajr  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous.  Milk, 
cheese,  onions,  and  cress  are  dangerous  after  the 
operation,  and  lie  who  is  imprudent  enough  to  par¬ 
take  of  them  must  drink  a  mixture  made  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  log  of  wine  and  the  same  quantity  of 
vinegar  (Sliab.  129a ;  Ned.  54a ;  ‘  Ab.  Zarali  29a). 

Nearly  all  of  these  rules  emanate  from  Rab  and 
Samuel,  who  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  Babylonian  amoraim  (third  century).  But  not 
all  of  them  met  with  general  approval.  A  century 
later  it  was  said  of  them,  “  Now  that  many  trample 
these  precepts  under  foot,  and  yet  escape  serious 
hurt,  one  can  realize  the  truth  of  the  psalmist’s  say¬ 
ing  (Ps.  cxvi.  6),  ‘  The  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  ’  ” 
(Shab.  129b;  Yeb.  72a).  See  Breclier,  “Das  Trans- 
cendentale  im  Talmud,”  §  57,  and  Abba  the  Sur¬ 
geon  (Umana). 

g.  S.  M. 

BLEEK,  FRIEDRICH :  Christian  theologian ; 
born  July  4,  1798,  at  Ahrensboek,  Holstein;  died  at 
Bonn  in  1859.  After  a  preparatory  course  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Liibeck  and  two  years  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  study  at  Kiel,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Neander;  becoming  tutor  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  1818,  and  assistant  professor  in  1823.  In  1829 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  researches  of  Bleek  were  devoted  principally 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  work  in  the 
former  field  only  will  be  considered  here.  Bleek 
first  became  known  through  his  series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  origin  and  compilation  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  (“Ueber  die  Entsteliung  und  Zusammenset- 
zung  der  Sibyllinischen  Orakel,”  in  “Berliner  Theo- 
logische  Zeitschrift,  ”  1819-20),  which  work,  as  the 
first  systematic  endeavor  to  illuminate  this  obscure 
field,  must  be  regarded  as  epoch-making.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  the  two  treatises,  “  Ueber  Verfasser  und  Zweck 
des  Buches  Daniel”  (“Berliner  Theologische  Zeit¬ 
schrift,”  1822)  and  “Einige  Aplioristische  Beitrage 
zu  den  Untersuchungen  uber  den  Pentateuch” 
(Rosenmiiller,  “Repertorium,”  1822).  In  1831  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  ” 
his  “  BcitrEge  zu  den  Forschungen  uber  den  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  an  endeavor  to  point  out  such  portions  of 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation  as  may  be  traced  to  the 
authorship  of  Moses. 

Bleek  also  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  in  his  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  University  of  Bonn  (1836),  entitled  “De 
Libri  Geneseos  Origine  atque  Indole  Historica  Ob¬ 
servations  Qutedam  contra  Bohlenium,”  in  which 
he  vigorously  defends  the  supplementary  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  Yon  Bohlen,  although  sharply  controverting 
the  late  epoch  assigned  by  the  latter  to  the  various 
portions.  In  1852  lie  published  in  the  “  Studien  und 
Kritiken  ”  the  dissertation  “  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  von 
Sacharja  Cap.  9-14,  Nebst  Gelegentliclien  Beitnigen 
zur  Auslegung  Dieser  Ausspriiche.  ” 

In  1860,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Bleek,  his  son 
Johannes,  and  his  foremost  pupil  and  subsequent 
successor,  Adolf  Kamphausen,  edited,  from  the 
manuscript  of  his  class-room  lectures,  the  “Einlci- 


tung  in  das  Alte  Testament  ”  (4th  ed.,  1878;  edited 
by  Wellhausen).  The  lucidity,  thoroughness,  and 
thoughtfulness  with  which  all  the  results  of  the  so- 
called  “  Yermittlungstheologie  ”  are  combined  in 
this  work,  have  served  to  make  it  highly  popular 
and  useful.  The  eminently  reliable  scientific  works 
of  Bleek  are  characterized  by  extensive  learning, 
thoroughness,  ingenuity,  and  incorruptible  veracity. 

Bibliography:  A.  Kamphausen,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Rcal-En - 
cyklopitdie ,  iii.  254-257 ;  AXlgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic , 
ii.  701  et  scq. 

t.  K.  II.  C.— A.  Ka. 

BLEIBTRETJ,  PHILIP  JOHANN;  Jewish 
convert  to  Christianity ;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  died 
there  in  1702.  He  published  a  German  work  en¬ 
titled  “Meir  Naor”  (The  Enlightened  Mei'r,  from 
his  Jewish  name,  Meir),  Frankfort,  1787,  giving  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  notices  on  the  Jewish  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  on  some  Jewish  prayers. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr .  iii.  No.  1834 ;  Ftirst,  BWl, 
Jud.  i.  120. 

K.  I.  Bn. 

BLEICHRODER,  GERSON,  BARON  VON : 

German  banker;  bom  Dec.  22,  1822;  died  Feb. 
19, 1893,  in  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  banking  firm  founded  b}r  his  father,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1855,  assumed  its  manage¬ 
ment.  It  was  due  to  his  large  experience  and  prac¬ 
tical  ability  that  the  firm  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

Bleichroder  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  close  friend  of 
the  emperor  William  I.,  who  often  consulted  him 
on  important  financial  operations.  In  1865  he  went, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  William,  to  Carlsbad,  and, 
to  extricate  the  government  from  a  financial  em¬ 
barrassment,  proposed  the  cessation  of  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Koln-Minden  railroad  interests.  In  1867 
he  was  made  commercial  privy  councilor  ( Geheimer 
Co77imersienmth).  It  was  owing  to  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  his  connections  with  the  Rothschilds 
that  after  the  Franco -Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Bleich¬ 
roder  was  summoned  to  Versailles  as  financial  ad¬ 
viser  on  the  question  of  the  war  indemnity.  For 
the  services  thus  rendered  in  the  peace  negotiations 
the  Prussian  government  conferred  upon  him  the 
Iron  Cross.  In  1872  he  was  created  a  hereditary 
nobleman  in  recognition  of  his  financial  services  to 
Rumania,  which  helped  to  consolidate  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  in  that  country. 

Bleichroder  took  much  interest  in  tho  fortunes  of 
his  coreligionists,  and  his  high  position  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  political  world  was  of  great  value  to  the 
representatives  delegated  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  to  follow,  in  the  interests  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Jews  of  the  eastern  states,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Berlin  Congress.  Many  decorations  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  various  European  governments; 
and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  filled  the 
position  of  British  consul-general  in  Berlin.  He  left 
a  fortune  estimated  at  70,000,000  to  100,000,000 
marks. 

Bibliography  :  Meyer,  Konvcrsations-Lcxikon ;  Jewish 
Chronicle ,  Feb.  24, 1893,  p.  11. 
s. 
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BLEMISH :  The  Hebrew  term  for  44  blemish  ” 
or  dIKD)  seems  to  have  originally  meant  a  “  black 
spot”  (compare  Gesenius-Buhl,  “Handworterbucli,” 
c,  ^  y  jt  denotes  anything  abnormal  or  deviating 
from  a  given  standard,  whether  physical,  moral,  or 
ritualistic.  Biblical  legislation  makes  certain  kinds 
of  blemishes  a  ground  of  disqualification  of  animals 
for  sacrifice,  and  of  priests  for  the  performance  of 
the  priestly  f unctions.  It  moreover  prescribes  qual¬ 
ifications  for  certain  inanimate  things 
Blemishes  that  come  upon  the  altar,  the  absence 
Disqualify  of  which  qualifications  constitutes  a 
for  blemish,  or  disqualification.  Some  of 
Sacrifice,  the  blemishes  are  constitutional :  others 
are  transitory.  All  the  physical  blem¬ 
ishes  in  animals  and  priests  are  external  bodily 
defects. 

The  later  Halakah,  however,  considers  blemishes 
in  priests  with  regard  also  to  the  priestly  blessing 
pronounced  in  temple  and  synagogue;  in  Levites 
with  regard  to  their  service  in  the  Temple;  in  per¬ 
sons  in  general  with  regard  to  the  vitiating  effect  of 
such  blemishes  on  the  marriage-contract ;  and,  finally, 
internal  ones  in  animals. 

Blemishes  in  Animals,  (a)  Bodily  Blemishes  : 
The  bodily  defects  disqualifying  an  animal  from 
being  offered  as  sacrifice  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xxii°  20-25.  The  Halakah  has  extended  them  to 
seventy-three,  of  which  number  fifty  are  blemishes 
also  in  priests  (Bek.  v. ;  Maimonides,  “Tad,”  Issure 
ha-Mizbeali,  ii.).  In  addition  to  these  external  defects 
the  Halakah  adds  such  internal  defects  as  cause  the 
animal  to  be  unlawful  for  food  (see  Terefaii)  ;  and 
the  absence  of  auy  internal  organ.  The  reason  for  the 
requirement  of  faultlessness  in  sacrificial  animals  is 
given  in  Mai.  i.  8:  “If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  it  not  evil?  and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  sick, 
is  it  not  evil?  offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor:  will 
he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person?  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  ” 

The  laws  of  “terefaii  ”  are  also  applicable  to  fowl; 
but  the  seventy-three  blemishes  are  not.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fowl  have  a  marked  defect— 
Laws  of  as  a  blind  eye,  an  atrophied  wing,  the 
Terefaii.  loss  of  a  leg—  it  is  disqualified  on  the 
general  principle  that  a  sacrifice  must 
be  “perfect”  (Maimonides,  ib<  iii.). 

(h)  Ritualistic  Blemishes :  The  disqualifications 
under  this  head  are:  unnatural  birth;  hybridity, 
actual  or  suspected ;  indefinability  of  sex ;  carnal  use 
by  man  or  woman ;  having  been  worshiped  as  a  deity , 
or  set  aside  for  idolatrous  practises;  if  acquired  as 
harlot’s  wages,  or  in  exchange  for  a  dog  (Deut.  xxiii. 
19  is  taken  by  the  Halakah  in  its  literal  sense),  or  by 
stealth  or  robbery;  if  it  have  killed  a  man;  if  it  be 
younger  than  seven  full  days;  if  it  be  not  of  the  best 
kind  obtainable  (Maimonides,  ib.). 

(e)  In  the  case  of  first-born  animals,  all  the  blem¬ 
ishes  that  disqualify  sacrifices  are  also  disqualifica¬ 
tions  in  first-born,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
blemishes  in  the  latter  must  be  constitutional,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  first-born  must  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt  (“Tad,”  Bekorot,  ii.). 

The  disqualifications  in  meal-offerings,  oblations, 
incense,  and  altar- wood  are:  Levitical  uncleanness, 
which  in  this  case  extends  even  to  incense  and  wood; 


spoiled  condition,  or  change  from  natural  state ;  lack 
of  prescribed  ingredients,  or  presence  of  leaven  and 
honey;  lack  of  required  fineness  in 
Blemishes  materials ;  wine  left  uncovered ;  prod- 
in  uce  of  the  first  three  years  (n*ny), 
Sacrificial  or  of  the  new  harvest  before  the  first 
Materials,  fruits  are  offered ;  produce  grown  in  a 
field  with  mixed  seed  (D'K^D),  or  un¬ 
tithed  (“Tad,”  Issure  ha-Mizbeali,  v.,  vi.). 

Expert  examiners  were  appointed  to  investigate 
blemishes,  who  were  paid  out  of  the  Temple  funds 
(Ket.  106a),  but  for  the  inspection  of  first-born  ani¬ 
mals  they  took  a  fee  also  from  their  owners  (“Tad,” 
Bekorot). 

Blemishes  in  Priests,  (a)  Bodily  Blemishes : 
The  twelve  blemishes  enumerated  in  the  Bible  (Lev. 
xxi.  17-23)  were  extended  by  the  Halakah  to  142 
(Bek.  vii. ;  “Tad,”  Biat  ha-Milulash,  vii.,  viii.). 
Besides,  persons  suffering  from  mental  debility 
(ntDW)  were  not  tolerated  as  priests. 

In  the  Second  Temple  a  special  chamber  was  set 
apart  in  the  court  in  which  the  Great  Sanhedrin  ex¬ 
amined  all  priests.  Those  who  were  declared  to  be 
unfit  for  the  sacred  office  put  on  black 
In  garments,  wrapped  themselves  in  a 
the  Second  black  cloak,  and  went  away  in  silence, 

Temple,  to  be  subsequently  employed  for  such 
services  as  selecting  wood  for  the 
altar.  Those  found  perfectly  qualified  put  on  white 
garments  and  a  white  cloak,  and  at  once  joined  their 
brethren  to  assist  in  the  sacred  functions.  They 
gave  to  their  friends  a  feast,  which  they  opened  with 
this  benediction:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  because  no 
blemish  has  been  found  in  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  blessed  he  He  because  He  has  chosen 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  stand  and  to  serve  before  the 
Lord  in  His  most  holy  sanctuary  ”  (Mid.  ii.  o,  v.  4). 

(6)  Ritualistic  Blemishes :  The  disqualifications 
under  this  head  are:  Levitical  uncleanness;  birth  in 
unlawful  wedlock  6(>n),  or  in  an  unnatural  way 
(javi  KW) ;  uncertainty  as  to  sex  (DD'OTDX  = 
DlDDlD,  see  Androgyxos);  state  of  mourning;  or 
of  inebriety;  disheveled  hair,  and  rent  garments 
(“Tad,”  Biat  ha-Mikdasli). 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  incident 
with  King  John  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  a  Pharisee  re¬ 
marked  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  royal  power 
and  give  the  high-priesthood  to  some  one  else,  since, 
as  rumor  had  it,  his  mother  had  been  once  a  captive 
in  Modin;  the  purity  of  his  birth,  therefore,  was  not 
beyond  cavil,  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  hold  the 
sacred  office  (Kid.  66a). 

(C)  Moral  Blemishes  :  The  Pentateuch  makes  no 
mention  of  moral  blemishes;  hut  it  is  known  that 
priests  convicted  of  idolatry,  homicide,  or  any.  other 
great  offense  were  not  permitted  to  officiate  (see  II 
Kings  xxiii.  20:  Ezek.  xliv.  13). 

(d)  Blemishes  in  Regard  to  Priestly  Blessing :  The 
folioAving  six  blemishes  disqualify  a  priest  from  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  blessing  in  temple  or  synagogue:  De¬ 
fective  articulation  of  speech ;  malformation  of  face, 
hands  or  feet,  or  unusual  appearance  of  hands 
(when,  for  instance,  they  are  discolored  with  dye,  for 
thus  they  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience);  moral 
delinquency,  as  idolatry  or  murder:  insufficiency 
of  age  (liis  beard  must  be  fully  grown) ;  state  of 
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inebriety ;  and  not  having  washed  his  hands.  A  ^n, 
an  offspring  of  an  unlawful  marriage,  is  debarred 
from  the  pronunciation  of  the  blessing,  because  he 
is  not  considered  a  priest  at  all  (Maimonides,  “  Nesiat 
Kappayim,”  xv.). 

(e)  Reason  for  Disqualification  :  According  to  Philo 
(“De  Monarchia,”  ii.  5)  and  others,  the  faultlessness 
of  the  body  was  meant  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  soul.  Maimonides  (“Moreh,”  hi.  45) 
explained  it  as  being  designed  to  make  the  Temple 
honored  and  respected  by  all:  for  the  multitude 
does  not  appreciate  a  man  for  his  true  worth,  but 
for  the  perfection  of  his  limbs  and  the  beauty  of  his 
garments.  The  correctness  of  such  views  has  been 
disproved  by  Biilir  (“  Symbolik  des  Mosaisclien  Cul- 
tus,”  ii.  55)  and  Kalisch  (commentary  on  Lev.  ii. 
465:  compare  also  Pliilippson, “  Der  Pentateuch,”  p. 
639).  According  to  Kalisch,  everything  associated 
with  the  perfect  God  was  to  be  perfect,  and  above 
all  His  ministers,  who  approached  His  altars  to  pre¬ 
sent  faultless  offerings,  and  “came  near”  the  curtain 
which  shrouded  His  mysterious  presence.  They 
were  to  be  perfect  not  only  in  their  lives,  but  also  in 
their  persons,  which  were  to  be  the  fit  abodes  of 
pure  souls,  and  reflect  the  divine  similitude  and  holi¬ 
ness.  The}r  were  to  be  distinguished  by  health  and 
harmony,  vigor  and  freshness. 

Blemishes  in  Levites.  Theblem- 
Other  ishes  disqualifying  Levites  from  per- 
Blemishes.  forming  their  official  functions  were 
only  two:  transgression  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  age  limits  and  loss  of  voice  (Hul.  24a). 

With  reference  to  blemishes  invalidating  the 
marriage-contract,  or  yielding  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce,  man  and  woman  are  treated  unequally.  In 
regard  to  woman,  all  the  bodily  defects  considered 
blemishes  in  priests  apply  also  to  her,  and,  besides, 
several  other  blemishes  are  added,  such  as  make 
intercourse  with  her  unbearable  to  the  husband. 
In  the  case  of  man,  however,  only  a  few  blemishes 
are  mentioned  (Ket.  vii.  7-10,  75a-77;  “Yad,”  Ishut, 
vii. :  compare  “Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  ”  39). 

k.  -  C.  L. 

[Blemish,  or  “mum,”  in  rabbinical  literature  as¬ 
sumed  also  a  spiritual  meaning.  “Whosoever  is 
proud  has  a  blemish,”  says  R.  Ashi  with  reference 
to  Bar  Kap para's  homily  on  Ps.  lxviii.  17  [16].  He 
explains  the  passage,  “Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills?” 
as  follows:  “Why  do  you  enter  into  a  dispute  with 
the  hill  God  desire th  to  dwell  on?  Since  3’ou  are 
all  swollen  with  pride”  (the  word  “gabnunim” 
being  taken  as  identical  with  “gibben”  [“crook- 
backed,”  Lev.  xxi.  20]),  “that  is,  since  you  have  a 
blemish  which  unfits  you  to  be  God’s  mount,  while 
Mount  Sinai  is  humble  and  has  therefore  been  chosen 
by  God  as  His  seat  of  revelation  ”  (Meg.  29a).  Abra¬ 
ham  before  his  circumcision  was  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  blemish.  Circumcision  fitted  him  for  his  high 
mission  as  father  of  the  priest-people  (Gen.  R.  xlvi.). 

Hence  the  ethical  maxim  (B.  M.  59b),  “  Mum  she- 
bak  al  tomar  le-habrak  ”  (Do  not  accuse  thy  fellow- 
men  of  the  blemish  that  you  have).  Another  maxim 
is,  “Do  not  cast  a  blemish  on  thyself”  (Pes.  112b). 

The  court  of  justice  must  be  free  from  physical 
as  well  as  from  moral  blemish,  for  it  is  said  (Song  of 
Songs  iv.  7) :  “  Thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no 


blemish  [“spot,”  A.  V.]  in  thee”  (Yeb.  101b).  A 
common  Hebrew  adage  is :  “  Kol  liaposel  bemumo 
posel  ”  (He  who  finds  faults  in  others  is  influenced 
by  the  blemish  in  himself,  Kid.  70b). — K.] 

BLES,  DAVID  S. :  Communal  worker  at  Man¬ 
chester;  born  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  in  1834  ;  died 
at  Vienna  on  Oct.  14,  1899.  He  was  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  S.  D.  Bles  &  Sons,  mer¬ 
chants  and  shippers  of  Manchester;  from  which  firm 
he  retired  in  1897  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  phil¬ 
anthropic  pursuits.  Bles  was  a  city  magistrate  for 
thirteen  years,  being  elected  in  1886 ;  and  for  many 
years  he  held  the  office  of  vice-consul  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

In  the  year  1897  the  queen  of  Holland  conferred  on 
Bles  the  Order  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  He  was 
president  of  the  Manchester  Jewish  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians;  manager  of  the  Manchester  Jews’  School;  a 
trustee  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Founders  of 
the  Manchester  Reform  Synagogue;  a  member  of 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Committee  and  of  many  other 
charitable  organizations.  He  founded  at  the  Vic¬ 
toria  University  a  Bles  Hebrew  scholarship. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World ,  Oct.  20, 

a"'  G.  L. 

BLESSING  OF  CHILDREN :  In  the  domes¬ 
tic  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  mutual  respect 
existing  between  parents  and  children  was  a  marked 
feature.  While  prominent  among  other  Semitic 
peoples  (Smith,  “Rel.  of  Sem.”  p.  60),  it  was  of 
first  importance  with  the  Hebrews,  as  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  duties  toward 
parents  (Ex.  xx.  12,  xxi.  15;  Lev.  xix.  3,  xx.  9; 
Num.  xxvii.  4;  Deut.  xxvii.  16;  I  Sam.  ii.  25;  II 
Sam.  xix.  20;  Jer.  xxxv.,18;  Mai.  i.  6;  Prov.  i.  8, 
iii.  12,  x.  1,  xxix.  3,  xxx.  11 ;  I.  Cliron.  xvii.  13).  The 
natural  accompaniment  of  this  was  the  value  placed 
on  the  favor  of  parents,  and  notably  on  their  blessing 
pronounced  upon  the  children.  The  words  spoken 
by  parents  were  supposed  to  be  fraught  with  power 
to  bring  good  or  ill,  blessing  or  curse.  Happy  was 
he  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  father’s 
blessing;  wretched  he  upon  whom 
Among1  the  rested  the  father’s  curse.  These  state- 

Ancient  ments  are  based  particularly  upon  in- 
Hebrews.  cidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  26)  blesses  Shem  and  Japlieth,  the 
sons  who  had  covered  his  nakedness,  and  curses 
Ham,  the  disrespectful  son ;  and  that  blessing  and 
curse  were  looked  upon  as  determining  the  future 
superiority  of  the  descendants  of  the  two  first-men¬ 
tioned  sons  and  the  eternal  servitude  of  the  offspring 
of  Ham.  In  the  stoiy  of  the  blessing  of  Isaac  (ib. 
xxvii.  7  et  seq.)y  Rebekali  makes  every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  paternal  benediction  for  her  favorite  (ib. 
xxiv.  60).  The  importance  attached  to  the  blessing 
appears  also  from  Esau’s  heartrending  cry,  “Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father?  bless  me,  even 
me,  also,  O  my  father  ”  (Gen.  xxvii.  38).  The  bless¬ 
ing,  even  though  obtained  by  deceit,  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  father’s  voice  was  the  instrument 
through  which  God  spoke;  and  the  words,  once 
pronounced,  were  regarded  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Deity. 
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Blemish 

Blessing- 


Tile  paternal  blessing  was  tlie  most  valuable  heri¬ 
tage  that  parents  could  bequeath  to  children.  In 
‘  °  recognition  of  all  the  good  that  he  had 

High  enjoyed  at  Joseph’s  hands  and  of  all 
Value  of  the  honors  received  during  his  sojourn 
Paternal  in  Egypt,  Jacob  bestowed  a  particu  - 
Blessing,  lar  blessing  upon  Joseph’s  sons: 

“Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me, 
and  I  will  bless  them  ”  (Gen.  xlviii.  9).  Especial  im¬ 
portance  attaches  to  this  blessing  of  Ephraim  and 
Ahmasseli  by  Jacob,  because  it  became  the  formula 
by  which,  in  later  days  throughout  Israel,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  blessed  by  their  parents,  in  accordance 
whh  the  word  of  the  patriarch,  “In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as 
Miiiiasseh  ”  (ib.  20).  And  the  favorite  son  Joseph 
was  given  the  assurance,  “The  blessings  of  thy 
father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my 
progenitors  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting 
bills:  they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren  ”  (Gen.  xlix.  26).  It  is  thus  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  whole  spirit  of  Biblical  ethics  that  the 
parents’  good-will  and  blessing  were  regarded  as 
the  greatest  happiness  that  could  come  to  children, 
and  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  Jewish  domestic  life  that  this  sentiment  contin¬ 
ues  to  the  present  day. 

The  customs  of  a  people  do  not  always  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  its  literature.  The  very  prevalent  senti¬ 
ments  are  frequently  not  set  down  in  words,  for  the 
very  reason  that,  being  so  commonly  held,  they  do 
not  call  for  comment.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  several  expressions  in  later  Jewish  literature 
showing  tlie  value  attached  to  the  parents’  blessing. 
The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  undoubtedly  voices  the 
belief  of  his  generation  when  he  declares,  “The 
blessing  of  the  father  builds  houses  to  the  sons,  the 
curse  of  the  mother  destroys  them  ”(Ecelus.  [Sirach] 

iii.  9) ;  and  the  Rabbis  indicate  their  attitude  by  the 
remarkable  statement,  “  Scripture  ranks  the  curs¬ 
ing  of  father  and  mother  with  the  cursing  of 

God  ”  (Kid.  30b).  Tire  feeling  of  rev- 
In  Later  erence  and  awe  for  the  parental  bene- 
Jewish.  diction  well  expresses  the  sentiment 
Literature,  that  has  always  prevailed  in  most 

Jewish  communities.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Jewish  customs  is  the  blessing  of 
the  children  by  the  father  on  all  important .  occa¬ 
sions,  notably  on  the  Sabbath  eve,  on  the  holidays, 
on  the  setting  forth  on  a  journey,  etc.  Ludwig 
Philippson’s  memoirs  (in  “Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.” 
1887,  p.  750)  mentions  that  his  grandfather  blessed 
him  on  Sabbath  morning  after  divine  service.  This 
blessing  as  pronounced  upon  the  boys  is,  “  May  God 
make  thee  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ”  (Gen.  xlviii. 
20)„  and  upon  the  girls,  “May  God  make  thee  like 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  ”  (compare  Ruth 

iv.  12);  and,  in  addition  to  this  regular  formula,  any 
special  blessing  may  be  added  according  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  one  bestowing  the  benediction. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  this  beau¬ 
tiful  custom  may  be.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  a  passage  in  the  “Brautspiegel,”  a  popular 
treatise  on  morals,  written  by  Moses  Henochs ;  the 
book  appeared  in  Basel  in  1602.  In  the  forty-third 


chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  advice  on  the  training 
of  children,  the  writer  says,  “Before  the  children 
can  walk  they  should  be  carried  on  Sabbath  and 
holidays  to  the  father  and  mother  to  be  blessed; 
after  they  are  able  to  walk  they  shall  go  of  their 
own  accord  with  bowed  body  and  shall  incline  their 
heads  and  receive  the  blessing  (Giidemann,  “  Quel- 
lenschriften  zur  Geschichte  des  Unterrichts  und  der 
Erziehung  bei  den  Deutschen  J uden,  ”  p.  167).  Bux-. 
torf,  in  “Synagoga  Judaica,”  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1604,  Writes  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
book  entitled  “How  the  Jews  Prepare  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  Begin  It,”  the  following: 
Occasions  “After  the  service  [on  Sabbath  eve  in 
for  the  the  synagogue]  is  finished,  they  seek 
Blessing,  their  home ;  in  parting  from  one  an¬ 
other  they. wish  each  other  not  good- 
day"  nor  good-night,  but  a  happy  Sabbath:  the 
parents  bless  their  children,  the  teachers  their 
pupils.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmy  the  custom  was  general.  Another  mention  of 
it,  at  a  much  later  date,  occurs  in  the  prayer-book 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  Emden,  printed  first  in  Altona,  1748. 
A  long  passage  in  this  book  begins  with  the  words: 
“  It  is  the  custom  in  Israel  to  bless  the  children  on 
Sabbath  eve  after  service  or  upon  entering  the 
house.”  He  says  further  that  this  blessing  brings 
God’s  spirit  upon  the  children  who  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  secure  it  by  their  own  deeds.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  as  in  early  Biblical  days,  so  in  later  times, 
the  parental  blessing  was  believed  to  be  invested 
with  a  certain  higher  power,  and  to  be  efficacious 
for  good.  To  this  day  this  blessing  is  prized  highly 
by  the  children. 

The  value  thus  laid  upon  the  benediction  spoken 
by  the  father  and  mother  represents  the  constancy 
in  Jewish  life  of  the  working  of  forces  that  make 
for  righteousness ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  constituent 
factors  of  what  Lazarus  has  so  well  termed  the 
“ continuity  of  the  Jewish  spirit”  (“Ethics  of  Juda¬ 
ism,”  pt.  ii.,  p.  213). 

K.  D.  P. 

BLESSING  AND  CURSING:  The  Hebrew 
verb  for  “  bless  ”  is  “  berek  ”  (7[12)-  Since  in  Assyr¬ 
ian  and  Minman  the  corresponding  verb  appears  to 
be  “karabu,”  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Hebrew  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  homonym  "berek”  (*p3),  which 
means  “  knee.”  The  substantive  “  blessing  ”  is  “  bera- 
kah”0“D“)2)'  44  To  curse”  is  “arar”  (nx);  sub¬ 

stantives  are  “kelalah  ”  (nS&D),  “me’erah”  (rmft)- 
Synonyms  are  ttp,  n?K;  and  it  is  note¬ 

worthy  that  the  word  “curse”  should  have 
numerous  synonyms,  whereas  for  “  bless  ”  we 
have  only  one  word.  Both  “blessing”  and  “curs¬ 
ing”  were  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the 
individual,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation  could  use  its 
relation  to  the  Deity  or  to  the  supernatural  world  for 
the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  others.  It 
Efficacy  of  is  readily  understood  that  special  effi- 
Blessing  cacy  attached  to  the  blessing  and  curs- 
and  in g  by  sacred  persons  in  close  relations 
Cursing,  with  the  Deity  —  by  the  Patriarchs, 
by  Moses,  and  by  Aaron,  by  the  priests 
and  the  Prophets  in  general,  and  also  by  a  father; 
for  not  only  was  the  father  the  priest  of  the  family, 
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but  it  was  lie  who  introduced  his  son  to  the  Deity; 
and  naturally  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  influ¬ 
ence  the  Deity  to  his  son’s  benefit  or  injury. 

Such  blessing*  or  cursing  did  not  involve  the  use 
of  empty  words,  but  implied  the  exercise  of  a  real 
power;  the  word  once  pronounced  was  no  more 
under  the  control  of  the  speaker  (Gen.  xxvii.  35), 
and  must  perforce  accomplish  its  mission.  On  this 
conception  is  founded  not  only  the  possibility  but. 
also  the  whole  structure  of  Jacob’s  deceit,  as  well 
as  the  story  of  Balaam.  Even  in  later  times  the 
possibility  seemed  dreadful  that  Balaam,  instead  of 
blessing,  might  have  cursed  (Micali  vi.  o:  Neh.  xiii. 
2).  At  the  same  time  the  story  of  Jacob  proves  that 
blessing  and  cursing  did  not  always  rest  on  moral 
grounds.  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  22  et  seq. ) and  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  2  et  seq.),  it  is  true,  were  guided  by  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  sons ;  but  Isaac  was  governed  by 
caprice  in  his  blessings.  He  was  moved  by  the 
venison  which  Esau  was  to  bring  him  and  by  his 
son’s  affectionate  manner  (Gen.  xxvii.  26  et  seq .). 

Since  cursing  was  considered  a  material  power  the 
unknown  thief  was  cursed ;  and  the  mother  of  the 
Epliraimite  Micali  hastened  to  render  the  curse  in¬ 
effective  by  a  blessing  after  her  son  had  confessed  his 
sin  (Judges  xvii.  2),  For  this  re.ason  every  alliance 
and  every  oath  was  accompanied  by  a  curse  directed 
against  the  person  who  should  break  the  alliance  or 
violate  the  oath;  and  the  laws  of  Israel,  and  the 
treaties  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonians  (com¬ 
pare  Schrader,  “K.  B.”  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  passim ), 
derived  particular  strength  from  the  addition  of  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  (Lev.  xxvi.;  Dent.  xi.  29  [com¬ 
pare  28];  Josh.  Yiii.  34).  Goliath  cursed  David 
“by  his  gods”  (Sam.  xvii.  43),  and  Balak  desired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites,  the  enemies  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  6),  because  cursing  was  supposed  to 
move  the  divine  power  for  the  injury  of  the  enemy. 
Hence  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  cursed  their  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  17;  Lev.  xx. 
9;  compare  Deut.  xxvii.  16)  or  the  authorities 
(Ex.  xxii.  28). 

However,  with  the  gradual  development  of  pure 
monotheism  the  conception  of  blessing  and  cursing 
came  to  be  modified.  While  in  early  times  it  was 
the  belief  that  a  father  by  his  blessings  or  his  curses 
determined  the  fate  of  his  son  (Gen.  xlix.  4,  7 ;  Prov. 
xxx.  11),  in  later  times  the  father  became  a  seer 
(Gen.  xlix.  1,  xlviii.  17  et  seq.).  In  fact,  Prov. 
xxvi.  2,  distinctly  declares  that  “the  causeless 
curse  ”  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

j.  jh.  W.  N. 

BLESSING,  JACOB’S.  See  Jacob,  Blessing 

OF. 

BLESSING,  MOSES’.  See  Moses,  Blessing 

OF. 

BLESSING,  PRIESTLY  (called,  R.  H.  iv.  5, 
Birkat  Kohanim ;  now  Dukan) :  One  of  the 
most  impressive  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
service  both  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  synagogue,  having  its  origin  in  the  blessing  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Aaronites  in  accordance  with  the 
command  and  the  formula  ordained  in  Num.  vi. 
22-27;  “And  God  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak 
unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise 


shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto 
them :  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  tliee  peace !  And  they  shall  put  my 
name  upon  the  children  of  Israel;  and  I  will  bless 
them.”  Thrice  in  the  Pentateuch  the  priestly  bless¬ 
ing  is  mentioned :  once  in  speaking  of  Aaron  (Lev, 
ix.  22;  compare  Sifra,  Sheinini,  and  Sotali  38a),  and 
twice  in  referring  to  the  priests  (Deut.  x.  8,  xxi.  5). 
In  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  there  are  two 
references  to  the  blessing  of  the  people  by  the  priests 
(Josh.  viii.  33;  II  Cliron.  xxx.  27). 

Many  rules  were  observed  by  the  priests  when 
pronouncing  the  blessing.  These  rules  made  some 
distinctions  between  the  service  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  services  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  the 
Temple  the  blessing  was  spoken  after  the  sacrifice 
of  the  daily  offering  (Sotali  vii.  6;  Tamid  v.  1,  vii. 
2;  Meg.  18a);  elsewhere  it  was  pronounced  during 
the  daily  morning  service  and  on  Sabbath  and  holi¬ 
days  at  every  service,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
the  afternoon,  because  this  followed  shortly  after 
the  midday  meal,  at  which  the  priests 
In  Temple  were  permitted  to  drink  wine ;  and  it 
and  Syna-  was  feared  that  this  might  unfit  them 
gogue.  to  perform  the  function  properly.  On 
fast-days,  however,  the  blessing  was 
pronounced  also  at  the  afternoon  service  (Ta‘anit 
26a,  b;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Tefillah,  xiv.  14;  Slnil- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  39,  1).  In  the  Temple 
the  priests  used  the  Tetragrammaton,  Yinvir,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  distinctly  in  uttering  the  blessing;  else¬ 
where  the  pronunciation  Adonai  was  substituted 
(Sotali,  38a;  Num.  R.  xi.  4;  Sifre,  Naso,  39; 
“  Yad,”  l.c.  10).  According  to  one  report,  the  priests 
discontinued  using  the  Tetragrammaton,  even  in  the 
Temple,  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  in  order 
that  no  man  who  was  not  respected  and  worthy 
might  learn  it  (Yoma  39b).  In  the  Temple  the 
three  portions  of  the  blessing  were  spoken  with¬ 
out  pause,  and  at  the  close  the  people  responded; 
“Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel  from 
eternity  to  eternity”  (see  Doxology).  Elsewhere 
the  priests  paused  after  each  sentence,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  responded  with  an  “Amen.” 

The  blessing  was  given  with  uplifted  hands.  In 
the  Temple  service  the  priests  raised  their  hands 
above  their  heads,  while  in  other  places  they  lifted 
them  only  to  their  shoulders.  Any  Aaronite  who 
had  attained  manhood’s  estate  was  enjoined  to  per¬ 
form  the  function;  there  were,  however,  certain  dis- 
qualifications  due  to  physical,  moral,  or  ritualistic 
defects  (Meg.  24b;  Bor.  32b;  “  Yad,”  Tefillah,  xv. 
1-6:  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Ilayyim,  128,  30-41;  see 
Blemish);  viz.,  if  a  priest  had  ever  killed  a  human 
being  (even  though  unintentionally),  committed  idol¬ 
atry,  violated  any  of  the  Levitical 
Re-  purity  or  marriage  laws  pertaining  to 
strictions  the  priests,  committed  any  crime  witli- 
and  Reg-  out  having  repented,  or  had  indulged 
ulations.  unduly  in  drinking  wine  (this  is  based 
upon  the  juxtaposition  of  the  chapter 
on  the  Nazarite,  Num.  vi.  1-21,  and  the  priestly 
blessing,  Ta'auit  26b,  22-27);  if  he  were  crippled, 
a  hunchback,  or  blind  even  in  one  eye,  or  had  any 
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(iefc'ct  on  liis  hands,  or  if  his  speech  were  not  dis- 
liiKt  '  and,  finally,  without  ablution  of  the  hands, 
he  was  disqualified.  (Compare  Blemish.)  Should 
f,nv  priests  who  were  thus  incapacitated,  or  who 
considered  themselves  unworthy,  be  present  at  the 
service,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  before  the 
reader  hi  his  prayer  gave  the  signal  to  the  priests, 
for  otherwise  they  would  violate  the  command, 
a  Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel.’ 

The  blessing  was  to  be  spoken  standing,  as  were 
the  blessings  in  Deut,  xxvii.  (Sotah  38a;  Sifre,  l.c. ; 
Yum.  K.  l.c.).  The  priests  faced  the  congregation 
out  of  respect  for  the  people ;  but  the  latter  were 
not  allowed  to  look  at  the  priests  while  the  blessing 
was  spoken,  lest  their  attention  should  be  distracted 
and  their  devotions  disturbed  (“Yad,”  l.c.  xiv.  7). 

In  all  motions  connected  with  the  blessing,  such  as 
advancing  to  the  platform,  or  turning  toward  the 
Ark  or  the  congregation,  the  priest  was  always  to  go 
to  the  right  (“Yad,”  l.c .  xiv.  13  after  Sotali  15b). 

The  blessing  was  to  be  spoken  in  Hebrew  because 
of  the  command  “thus”;  that  is,  only  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  words  and  language.  It  was  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  loud  voice  so  that  all  the  congregation 
could  hear.  The  priests  were  required  to  discard 
their  leather  foot-wear  (sandals)  when  they  ascended 
the  platform  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (Sotali  40a). 
They  were  required  to  wash  their  hands  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  performance  of  the  function  (Sotah 

39a).  °  '  .  . 

Originally  the  priestly  blessing  was  a  function 
performed  every  morning  at  the  regular  service, 
provided  the  necessary  number  of  ten 
Its  Place  persons  were  present  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk, 

in  the  Orali  Hayyim,  128,  1).  But  in  the 
Liturgy,  course  of  time,  as  the  daily  business 
became  too  pressing  to  allow  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  spend  so  much  time  on  their  devotion,  the 
blessing  was  merely  recited  by  the  reader  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  brief  prayer  such  as  is  inserted  in  the 
common  daily  ritual ;  and  the  priestly  blessing  was 
reserved  for  Sabbath*  and  lioty  days  (Ivol  Bo,  128). 
Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  festival  days 
people  are  better  disposed,  both  in  bodjr  and  in  soul, 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  blessing,  owing  to 
the  purifying  ablutions  of  the  previous  day  and  to 
their  greater  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  the  festival  day 
alone  was  retained  for  the  imparting  of  the  priestly 
blessing,  and  not  the  “  Sliaharit,  ”  but  the  “  Musaf 
service  was  selected,  on  which  occasion  the  attend¬ 
ance  is  large  (see  Bet  Josef,  Tur  Orali  Hayyim,  l.c. ; 
Hoses  Isserles,  to  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim, 
i.  44,  and  the  commentators;  also  Magen  Abraham, 
for  the  reason  why  the  blessing  is  not  imparted  when 
the  holy  day  falls  on  the  Sabbath).  In  Amsterdam 
and  other  places  the  blessing  is  recited  every  Sab¬ 
bath. 

The  main  idea  pervading  the  whole  function  of 
Hie  priestly  blessing  rests  upon  the  Name  of  God 
fShem  ha-Meforasli),  which  is  to  be  “put  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.”  While  originally  every  greet¬ 
ing  or  blessing  was  accompanied  by  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Name  to  make  it  efficient  (see  Ber.  ix.  4 ; 
compare  Ps.  cxviii.  26),  it  became  later  only  the 
privilege  of  the  priests  to  use  the  Name  in  blessing 
the  people ;  and  the  reverential  sanctity  attached  to 


the  Name  lent  to  the  priestly  function  a  mystical 
and  almost  magical  power.  Hence  the  belief  pre¬ 
vailed  that  during  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  by 
the  priests,  the  Shekinah  was  hovering  over  their 
heads  and  its  rays  streamed  through  their  open  fin¬ 
gers,  the  people  not  being  allowed  to  look  on  lest, 
like  those  who  gazed  at  the  sacred  Ark  in  ancient 
times,  they  might  be  hurt,  struck  with  dimness  of 
the  eyes  and  other  misfortunes  (Hag.  16a;  Sotah 
39b;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75c;  Cant.  B.  ii.  9;  Num.  B.  xi. ; 
“‘Aruk,”  6\fl.  see,  however,  Tosef.,Hag.  16a; 

and  Yer.  Meg.  l.c.,  for  more  rationalistic  views  re¬ 
garding  the  time  when  the  Name  was  no  longer  pro¬ 
nounced).  That  great  magical  powers  were  long 
afterward  ascribed  to  the  priestly  blessing  may  be 
learned  from  the  advice  given  in  the  time  of  Bab 
Aslii  to  those  troubled  by  bad  dreams;  viz.,  to  offer 
a  prayer  that  God  might  turn  every  curse  into  bless¬ 
ing  (Ber.  55b) — a  prayer  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  common  ritual,  and  is  still  recited  during  the 
singingof  the  blessing;  the  medieval  mysticshaving 
adefed  strange,  fantastic,  angelic  conjurations  to 
make  it  still  more  efficacious. 

Another  opinion  (Cant.  B.  on  iii.  7 ;  Num.  B.  xi. 

9)  is  that  the  mere  listening  to  the  priestly  blessing 
is  a  charm  against  every  malign  influence,  the  sixty 
letters  of  the  blessing  being  “the  threescore  valiant 
men,  each  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  because  of  the 
fear  in  the  night  ”  (Song  of  Songs  iii.  8). 

Even  the  liaggadic  comments  and  the  Scripture 
parallels  given  in  Sotali  39b-40a,  Sifre  and  Num.  B. 
l.c.,  to  the  priestly  blessing  have  been  embodied  in 
the  ritual ;  and  they  are,  partly  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  partly  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Babbis, 
recited  during  the  singing  of  the  blessing  b\r  the 
priests  (see  Tos.  Sotali  40a;  Rol  Bo,  l.c.,  and  Abu- 

DARIIAM). 

After  the  “  Modim,”  the  reader  introduces  the 
priestly  blessing  with  the  words:  “Our  God  and 
God  of  our  fathers,  bless  us  with  the  threefold  bless¬ 
ing  which  is  in  the  Torah,  written  by  Moses,  Thy 
servant,  spoken  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  priests, 
Thy  holy  people.”  Then  the  Aaronites  proceed  to 
the  platform  and  offer  the  following  invocation 
silently:  “May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Eternal  our  God, 
that  this  blessing  wherewith  Thou  hast  commanded 
us  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  may  be  a  perfect  bless¬ 
ing  mav  it  be  imparted  without  stumbling  and  error 
now  and  ever  ”  (Sotah  39a).  The  benediction  is  also 
prescribed  which  the  priests  recite  before  giving  the 

blessing.  . 

In  the  Beform  ritual  the  priestly  blessing  is  usu¬ 
ally  recited  by  the  rabbi  at  the  close  of  each  service 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation ;  the  as¬ 
sumption  being  that  the  Aaronites  have  ceased  to 
possess  special  claims  and  obligations  as  priests, 
since  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  people 
of  Israel  became  the  priest-nation  (see  Conferences, 
Rabbinical).  .  . 

The  great  danger  in  all  blessings  by  priests  lies  m 
the  possibility  that  the  people  may  believe  such 
blessings  to  have  mediatorial  power.  This  idea  has 
always  been  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The 
priest  is  not  a  mediator.  The  blessing  which  he 
utters  has  no  magical  power  for  good  or  ill.  It  is 
merely  a  portion  of  the  prescribed  ritual.  Not  the 
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priest,  but  God,  blesses  (see  Sifre,  l.c.)\  “I  (God)  will 
bless  them.5’  These  words  are  used  so  that  the 
Israelites  may  not  say  that  their  welfare  depends 
upon  the  blessing  by  the  priests;  God  alone  can 
bless.  Furthermore,  these  words  are  used  that  the 
priests  may  not  say,  “We  will  bless  Israel.”  From 
God  alone  do  blessings  flow:  no  man  has  power  to 
bestow  them  (Sifre,  l.c. ;  Hul.  49a,  where,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  R.  Islimael  (the  priest),  R.  Akiba  interprets 
the  words  “  Aud  I  will  bless  them  ”  as  referring  to 
Israel  and  not  to  the  priests,  since  these  could  merely 
pronounce  the  blessing,  while  the  real  blessing  comes 
from  God). 

Each  word  of  the  priestly  blessing  was  a  fruitful 
theme  of  comment  and  interpretation. 

“  May  God  bless  thee  ”  with  wealth,  and  “  keep 
thee  ”  in  health. 

“  May  He  let  His  countenance  shine  toward  thee 
i.e. ,  “  May  He  give  thee  the  light  of  the  eyes  ” ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rabbi  Nathan,  “  the  light  of  the  Shekinah.  ” 

“  May  He  be  gracious  to  thee  ”  with  knowledge 
and  understanding,  with  learning,  instruction,  and 
wisdom. 

“May  He  lift  up  His  countenance  toward  thee”; 
i.e.,  “May  His  anger  pass  away  from  thee.” 

“  May  He  grant  thee  peace  ”  in  thy  going  out  and 
in  thy  coming  in,  with  all  men,  in  thy  house,  and 
without  end. 

“  Great  is  peace,  for  through  it  alone  is  blessing 
secured.” 

“  Great  is  peace,  because  it  seals  all  the  blessings  ” 
(Num.  R.  xi.  7 ;  Sifre,  Naso,  40-42). 

k.  D.  P. — K. 

- Music :  The  ceremony  of  pronouncing  the 

benediction  is  termed  in  the  Talmud  (Hul.  132b ; 
Meg.  24b  et  passim)  “  nesiat  kappayim  ”  (raising  of 
the  hands),  from  Lev.  ix.  22.  It  is  also  familiarly 
called  “dukan”  (platform),  from  the  position  of  the 
priests  during  the  ceremony.  These  stand  on  a  dais 
or  platform,  such  as  that  upon  which  the  Levitieal 
choir  in  the  Temple  was  placed.  Hence  the  Judoeo- 
German  verb  in  common  usage,  “duclianen.” 

The  hands  as  upraised  during  the  priestly  blessing, 


tical  art,  imprints  of  books,  etc.,  and  is  still  so  used, 
being  frequently  surmounted  by  a  crown  (“keter 
kehunak  ”}  (see  Kohanim).  The  fear  that  the  people 
might  gaze  at  the  priest  during  the  blessing,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  perilous  irreverence,  gave  rise 
to  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  (and  usually  the 
hands  as  well)  with  the  tallit  during  the  recital  of  the 
benedictions.  As  the  reader  commences  to  intone 
the  first  of  the  three  passages  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  every  “‘Aniidah,”  those  Aaronites 
who  desire  to  be  released  from  the  performance  of 
the  Biblical  command  withdraw  from  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  in  order  that  they  may  not  hear  the  reader 
call  upon  the  Kohanim  to  carry  out  their  duty.  W ith 
them  withdraw  any  Aaronites  who  may  be  mourn¬ 
ers,  or  under  the  age  of  puberty,  defective  in  person 
or  speech,  accidental  manslayers,  or  married  to  di¬ 
vorced  women — all  these  being  excluded  from  par¬ 
ticipation.  Those  remaining  remove  their  leather 
boots,  after  which  water  is  poured  over  their  hands 
by  the  Levites.  The  priests  then  assemble  on  the 
steps  of  the  Ark  with  their  faces  toward  it,  each 
covering  his  head  with  his  tallit ;  and  when,  during 
the  service,  the  reader  calls  out  to  them,  “Kohanim,” 
they  face  right  about,  spread  their  hands  horizon¬ 
tal^  above  their  heads,  palms  downward,  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  chant  together:  “Blessed  be 
Thou,  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  the  holiness  appertaining  to  Aaron, 
and  commanded  us  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  in 
love.”  Word  by  word  the  three  verses  are  then 
dictated  by  the  reader,  the  priests  swinging  north 
and  south  at  suitable  words  in  order  to  include  the 
congregants  standing  right  and  left  as  well  as  those 
in  front  of  them.  At  the  close  of  each  verse  the  re¬ 
sponse  “  amen  ”  is  given;  and  after  the  third  verse 
they  face  about  again,  remaining  before  the  Ark 
until  the  reader  concludes  the  ‘Amidah  with  the 
next  paragraph. 

From  the  first  the  benedictions  appear  to  have 
been  uttered  with  the  singing  rather  than  the  speak* 
ing  voice  (compare  Maimonides,  “  Yad,  ”  Tefillah,  xiv. 
14).  Even  in  Talmudical  times  the  singing  seems 
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with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  the  middle  and 
ring-fingers  so  separated  as  to  form  little  spaces 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  Shekinah  streamed 
upon  the  assembled  worshipers,  in  accordance  with 
Cant.  ii.  9  (see  Sotali  39b;  Num.  R.  xi.  ;  ‘Aruk,  s.v. 
T^n),  were  adopted  as  the  family  badge  of  a  Cohen. 
It  is  found  thus  on  gravestones,  objects  of  ecclesias- 


to  have  been  so  protracted  that  Biblical  texts  suita¬ 
ble  to  each  word  were  suggested  to  the  congregation 
to  meditate  upon  during  the  chanting.  But  the 
recital  of  these  verses  by  the  worshipers,  or  the 
introduction  of  more  than  one  melody  by  the  Koha¬ 
nim.  was  rather  deprecated  by  the  Rabbis.  The 
tunes  of  tiie  chanting  on  each  of  the  hoi}'  days  differ 
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I  „m  one  another,  some  appearing  to  be  of  very  an- 
origin.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tious  of  the  Sephardim,  to  which  each  of  the  fifteen 
words  of  the  benediction  is  sung  at  length ;  and  this 
im  been  seriously  claimed  to  be  the  identical  melody 
*  n,  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple.  But  while  obvi- 
onsfy  antique,  being  practically  melismatic  psalmo  y 
^  in  the  sixth  ecclesiastical  mode,  yet 

The  its  structure,  particularly  its  coda,  is 
Spanish  so  close  a  reproduction  of  many  an- 
Chant.  other  strain  in  the  music  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Jews,  of  acknowledged  peninsular 
by  them,  that  no  claim  could  be  allowed  to 
an  "origin  more  remote  than  Moresque  Spam,  even 
Vere  not  the  resemblance  to  some  of  the  later  Moza- 
rabic  intonations  so  unmistakable.  (See  p.  24b. ) 


ists  in  several  variants,  and  is  in  most  instances 
reserved  for  the  concluding  days  of  the  festivals 
(“  Hazkarat  Heshamot,  Matnat  Yad  ”),  when  departed 
relatives  are  called  to  mind.  From  this  it  has  come 
to  be  widely  known  as  “  Niggun  Me- 
<  ‘  The  tim  ”  or  “  The  Chant  of  the  Dead.  ”  Its 

Chant  of  recent  history  is  of  particular  interest, 
the  Dead.”  Developed  with  insight  and  feeling 
by  Cantor  Kaumbouro  of  Pans, 
an  instrumental  arrangement  was  published  in  F- 
Pauer  and  F.  L.  Cohen’s  “Traditional  Hebrew  Mel¬ 
odies,”  London,  1896,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  played  as  the 
introductory  voluntary  at  several  memorial  services 
of  the  British  royal  family.  In  its  original  simple 
form  this  chant  is  as  follows: 


Andante. 


birkat  kohanim 


!ye  -  ba  -  re  -  ke  -  ka. 

May  He  bless  thee. 

We  -  yish  -  me  -  re  -  ka. 

And  keep .  thee.  (Amen  follows.) 

The  Ashkenazim  have  a  large  number  of  melodies 
to  which  the  words  of  the  benediction  are  sung.  Al¬ 
most  every  congregation,  indeed  every  family  o 
Kohanim,  has  its  own  tradition.  Often,  however, 
these  airs  are  but  distinctive  melodies  of  a  particular 
festival,  or  echoes  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
, century  German  folk-song.  Only  two  have  any 
claim  to  antiquity  like  that  of  the  Spanish  c  an  . 
The  older  is  a  medieval  German  melody,  which  ex- 


The  other  old  northern  chant  is  of  Polish  origin, 
probably  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  perhaps 
J  even  more  extensively  known.  At 
The  Polish  once  beautiful  in  itself  and  very  char- 
Melody .  acteristic,  it  is  to  many  lovers  of  music 
a  typical  example  of  Hebrew  melody. 
In  most  British  synagogues  the  whole  ceremony  is 
performed  to  its  melodious  phrases. 

1  K.  F-  L'  C- 


Cantor. 

Moderato. 
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Priests. 


Cantor. 


Ye  -  ba  -  re  -  ke  -  ka:  Ye  -  ba  -  re  -  ke  -  ka: 

Priests.  Castor. 


A  -  do  -  nai: 
Priests,  P 


We -yish  -  me  -  re  -  ka. 


men. 


Blin 

Blindness 
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BLIN  D’ELBCETJF  :  French  manufacturer  who 
introduced  into  France  woolen  cloth  for  ladies’  use. 
It  was  soon  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1870. 
Blin  in  presenting  a  sample  of  his  cloth  to  President 
Carnot  said :  "  We  are  all  the  more  proud  of  it,  for 
it  reminds  us  of  a  victory  gained  by  French  indus¬ 
try  over  foreign.  ” 

Bibliography:  Blocli,  in  Revue  Etudes  Juivcs ,  xxxviii.  23. 

S.  I.  Bit. 

BLIND,  THE,  IN  LAW  AND  LITERA¬ 
TURE  :  The  ancient  nations  regarded  blindness  as 
the  lowest  degradation  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
man;  hence  gouging  out  the  e3res  of  an  e'neny  was 
a  form  of  national  retaliation.  The  Philistines  bored 
out  tlie  eyes  of  Samson,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
blinded  Zedekiah.  Nahasli  the  Ammonite  demanded 
as  a  condition  of  surrender  that  he  should  thrust 
out  the  right  eye  of  every  man  of  Jabesk-gilead,  as 
a  reproach  upon  all  Israel  (I  Sam.  xi.  2). 

The  blind,  together  with  cripples  and  lepers,  were 
outcasts  of  society  and  kept  quarantined  outside  the 
town  limits ;  they  became  paupers  and  a  menace  to 
passers-by.  When  David  besieged  the  Jebusites  at 
Jerusalem,  the  blind  and  crippled  men- 
In  the  dicants  were  so  numerous  that  he  was 
Bible.  compelled  to  take  stringent  measures 
against  them  (II  Sam.  v.  6).  In  the 
eyes  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  maimed,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  blind,  were  thought  to  possess  a  debased 
character.  Balaam,  the  prophet  of  the  Gentiles, 
according  to  Talmudic  tradition,  was  lame  and  blind 
of  one  eye  (Sanh.  105a).  The  blindness  of  Isaac  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Rebekah’s  action  in 
transferring  the  blessing  from  Esau  to  Jacob,  as  she 
considered  herself  better  able  to  judge  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  her  two  sons  (Talk,).  Jacob  would 
not  many  Leah  because  she  had  “  tender  eyes.  ”  On 
this  account  the  Talmud  says  that  a  bride  whose 
eyes  are  beautiful  needs  no  further  examination  i 
(Ta‘an.  24a). 

To  counteract  the  prevailing  notion  that  bodily 
ailments  and  defects  are  the  punishment  of  sin,  spe¬ 
cial  legislation  was  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  blind  and  afflicted :  “  Thou  shaft  not  .  .  .  put  a 
stumblingblock  before  the  blind  ”  (Lev.  xix.  14). 
u  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out 
of  the  way  ”  (Deut.  xxvii.  17). 

The  Talmud  compares  the  blind,  the  leper,  the 
childless,  and  the  pauper  to  the  dead  (Ned.  64b), 
quoting  from  Lamentations  (iii.  6):  “He  hath  set 
me  in  dark  places  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old.” 

Judah  ha-Nasi  is  the  first  person  mentioned  in 
rabbinic  literature  who  helped  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  the  blind.  It  is  related  that  lie  and  R.  Hiyya, 
while  traveling,  came  to  a  certain  town  and  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  learned  man  whom  they  could 
honor  by  a  visit.  The  townsmen  di- 
Respect  rected  them  to  a  blind  scholar.  R, 
for  the  Hiyya  said  to  the  prince,  “  Do  not  dis- 
Blind.  grace  thy  excellence.  Let  me  visit 
him.”  Judah  insisted,  however,  and 
went  with  him.  When  they  were  about  to  leave,  the 
blind  man  gratefully  acknowledged  the  visit,  saying : 

“  Ye  have  honored  by  your  audience  one  who  is  seen 


but  sees  not.  Y e  shall  be  blessed  and  acceptable  before 
One  who  sees  but  is  invisible  ”  (Hag.  5b).  R.  Abba 
b.  Jacob  offered  a  high  seat  in  his  house  to  a  blind 
visitor,  which  action  caused  the  people  to  believe  the 
latter  a  great  man  and  secured  for  him  an  honorable 
position.  He  bestowed  the  above-mentioned  bless¬ 
ing  upon  R.  Abba  (Yer.  Peali,  end,  ch.  viii.).  R. 
Hoshaiah  the  Great,  engaged  for  his  son  a  blind 
teacher  with  whom  he  dined  daily.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  visitors  were  at  the  house,  the  teacher 
was  not  invited  to  the  table.  R.  Hoshaiah  apolo¬ 
gized  afterward  for  the  omission,  saying  he  did  not 
wish  to  embarrass  or  disgrace  him  before  the  assem- 
bty;  whereupon  the  blind  teacher  rejoined,  “May 
thy  apology  be  acceptable  before  the  Invisible  ”  (ib.). 
For  euphemistic  reasons  the  Talmud  calls  a  blind 
man  nru  \3D  ("a  man  of  abundant  light  ”). 

Tlie  blind  are  exempt  from  all  religious  duties. 
Tiny  ma3T  perform  uny  religious  service  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  can  not  be  a  proxy  for  others.  Thus  a 
blind  man  when  sa3ring  the  eighteen  benedictions 
need  not  face  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (the  east),  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  distinguish  the  points  of  the  compass, 
but  he  shall  direct  his  heart  toward  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Ber.  29a).  Yet  he  must  not  utter  His  name 
in  vain.  R.  Judah  would  not  permit  him  to  sa3r  the 
benediction  before  the  Shema‘ :  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
who  formed  light  and  created  darkness,  ”  inasmuch 
as  the  blind  derives  no  benefit  from  light.  The 
“wise  men”  differ,  however,  claiming  that  the  light 
indirectly  benefits  the  blind.  R.  Yose  (the  tannaite) 
could  not  understand  an  apparently  illogical  pas¬ 
sage  in  Deuteronomy :  “And  thou  shalt  grope  at 
noon-day  as  the  blind  gropetli  in  darkness  ”  (xxviii. 
29);  until  lie  chanced  to  meet  a  blind  man  who 
was  walking  at  niglit  with  a  lantern  in  hand, 
and  who  explained  that  the  lantern  was  of  great 
service  to  him,  to  enable  passers-by  to  guide  and 
protect  him  from  obstacles  and  pitfalls  (Meg.  24b). 

R.  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  said  that  at  one  time 
he  would  have  welcomed  one  who  could  assure  him 
that  R.  Judah  was  right  in  the  statement  that  the 
blind  were  exempt  from  the  performance  of  relig¬ 
ious  duties;  for  in  that  case  he  (R.  Joseph),  who, 
although  blind,  performed  these  duties,  would  de¬ 
serve  a  greater  recompense  than  one  who  was  not 
blind.  Hearing  R.  Jolianan,  however,  assert  that 
“  one  who  performs  his  prescribed  duties  is  greater 
than  a  volunteer,”  Joseph  said  that  he  would  offer 
a  banquet  to  the  rabbis  if  they  could  assure  him 
that  R.  Judah  was  wrong  in  his  statement. 

R.  Joseph,  and  R.  Sliesliet,  another  blind  Talmud¬ 
ist,  hold  the  opinion  that  the  blind  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  perform  all  religious  duties,  and  accordingly 
they  recited  the  Haggadali  on  Passover  eve  before 
tlie  assembled  family  (Pes.  116b),  which  was  con- 
trary  to  the  decision  of  R.  Aha  b.  Jacob,  who  ex¬ 
cused  a  blind  man  from  sa3ring  the  Haggadali 

m- 

Interesting  stories  are  related  of  the  totally  blind 
R.  Sliesliet,  showing  his  exquisite  and  instinctive 
knowledge  of  his  surroundings  while  the  guest  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Captivity  (Git.  67b),  and  his  remarkable 
discernment  of  the  approaching  Persian  king  among 
mamr  legions  (Ber.  58a).  A  blind  rabbi  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cite  Mishnaic  traditions  before  Mar  Samuel, 
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and  on  one  occasion  forgot  to  provide  for  the  cooking 
of  food  on  a  holiday  preceding  Saturday  (Bezali  16b), 
an  instance  showing  that  the  blind  were  not  entirely 
five  from  religious  duties. 

The  authorities  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ex¬ 
emption,  whether  from  a  Mosaic  or  rabbinic  point  of 
view,  whether  from  mandates,  or  even 
Obligations  from  prohibitions  (“ not  to  do'7).  The 
and  Ex-  development  of  customs  and  laws  reg- 
emptions.  ulating  the  blind  has  abrogated  many 
distinctions,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
recent  authorities  is  to  remove  all  disabilities  and  to 
give  the  blind  equal  religious  and  civil  rights. .  The 
o-mdual  emancipation  or,  rather,  the  participation  of 
the  blind  in  all  matters  of  religion  and  law,  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  ranging  from  the 
Mosaic  law  to  tlie  latest  codes  and  responsa:  A  blind 
priest  was  not  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  xxi.  17),  and  he  was  exempt  from  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem  on  holidays,  this  applying 
even  if  he  were  blind  only  of  one  eye,  for  R.  Johanan 
says :  “  One  must  see  as  lie  is  seen 77  (Mishnah  Hag. 
eli.  1,  §  1).  A  blind  man  who  committed  unpremed¬ 
itated 'homicide  was  exempt  from  banishment  to  a 
city  of  refuge,  according  to  R.  Judah,  who  inter¬ 
prets  literally  the  verse,  “  Seeing  him  not 77  (Rum. 
xxxv.  23;  see  Mak.  fib).  Mai monides  concurs  in  this 
decision,  holding  that  homicide  was  in  this  case  an 
unavoidable  accident  (“  Yad,”  Rozeah,  vi.  14). 

The  Mishnah  prohibits  the  ordination  of  a  blind 
justice,  although  a  blind  witness  is  permitted  to 
testify.  An  exception  is  noted  of  a  blind  justice 
who  was  allowed  to  practise  without  protest  (Sanh. 
34b).  The  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  prohibits  the  appointment 
and  practise  of  a  totally  blind  man  as  a  judge,  but 
tolerates  one  who  is*  blind  only  of  one  eye  (Hoshen 
Mishpat,  7,  2).  R.  Jerucham  permits  even  a  totally 
blind  judge  to  render  decisions  (Bet  Vos.  ib.).  R. 
Isaac  Lampronti  rules  that  the  defendant  can  claim 
the  right  to  submit  his  case  before  a  resident  blind 
justice,  on  the  ground  that  some  authorities  raise  no 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding.  R.  Ben  Sasson  and 
R.  Ben  Reliemiah,  two  blind  justices,  practised  at 
Venice  (“  Pahad  Yizliak,”  Letter  Samek,  24b,  ed. 
Lvck,  1866).  Lampronti  gives  as  his  reason  for  this 
decision  that  nowadays  the  judge  merely  follows 
the  precedents  established  in  the  various  books,  and 
does  not  render  new  decisions. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  by  a  blind 
man  is  prohibited,  as  the  “words  of  Holy  Writ  may 
not  be  recited  orally 77  (Meg.  24a).  This  decision  in 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  53, 14,  is  reversed  by 
later  authorities  (Magen  Abraham,  ib. 
Reciting  139,  104)  on  the  ground  that  to-day 
the  the  person  who  is  called  up  to  read 
Scriptures,  the  Torah  merely  repeats  mentally  the 
words  dictated  by  the  reader.  R. 
Moses  Zacuto  relates  that  the  rabbis  of  Poland  did 
not  permit  a  blind  man  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  he  agreed  with  other  rabbis  at  Mantua 
(1678)  to  allow  the  blind  R.  Benjamin  Ashkenazi  of 
Prague  to  read;  while  at  Ferrara  such  permission 
was  refused  to  a  blind  man  named  Rorzi,  though  an 
exception  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  R.  Jacob 
Lianna,  on  account  of  his  superior  Biblical  and  Tal¬ 
mudic  learning  (“Pahad  Yizhak,”  ib.). 


Among  blind  scholars  after  Talmudic  times  may 
be  mentioned  R.  Judah  gaon,  of  Pumbedita  (Slierira’s 
letter  in  Reubauer,  “Med.  Jewish  Chronicles,”  ii. 
3),  the  accredited  author  of  “Halakot  Gedolot”; 
Isaac  Sagi  Rahor  ben  David,  Yuan,  “the  father  of 
the  cabala 77  (end  of  twelfth  century) ;  and  R.  Abra¬ 
ham  Judah  Zafig,  born  blind  at  Tunis  and  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  author  of  DmUN  (“The  Eyes  of 
Abraham77),  Amsterdam,  1784.  The  blind  R.  Jo¬ 
seph  b.  Azriel  lia-Levi  Selmitzler  is  the  author  of  an 
illustrated  commentary  on  the  last  nine  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  explaining  the  whole  plan  of  the  Temple,, 
courts,  gates,  etc.,  which  he  dictated  to  R.  Zarah 
ha-Levi,  the  reader  of  the  Hamburg  congregation  in 
London  (London,  1825).  Of  modern  authors  who 
lost  their  sight  are  Salomon  Munk,  Adolph  Reu- 

bauer,  Joseph  Derenbourg,  and  Abraham  M.  Luncz. 

Bibliography:  Friedman.  Das  Blindcn-Institute  auf  dor 
IJohcn  WaHc  he i  Wien ;  Geiger.  Der  Blinde  in  clem  Bibli- 
schen  and  Bobbin  ischcn  Schriftthume ,  in  bis  JUdisclie  Zcit- 
schrift,  xi.  205,  Breslau,  1ST5 ;  Adolph  Rosenzweig,  Das  Augc 
in  TiibCl  and  Talmud,  Berlin,  189*2 ;  Zangwiil,  They  That 
Walk  in  Darkness,  eh.  v. 

g.  J.  D.  E. 

BLIND-COHEN,  FERDINAND :  German 
student  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Prince 
Bismarck  May  7,  1866,  and  on  the  following  day 
committed  suicide  in  prison.  He  was  a  stepson  of 
the  well-known  radical  Karl  Blind,  whose  name- 
lie  assumed.  Blind-Cohen  left  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  no  accomplices.  He  declared 
Bismarck  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  German  liberty, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  own  self-sacrifice 
might  promote  the  welfare  of  Germany,  as  Or- 
sini?s  attempt  on  the  life  of  Rapoleon  III.  had  led 
to  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Blind-Cohen  was  known 
as  a  young  man  of  considerable  talent.  He  spent 
the  last  few  years  of  liis  life  at  an  agricultural  acad¬ 
emy  in  Hohenlieim,  Wurttemberg.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  his  stepfather. 

Bibliography:  The  Times,  London,  May  16,  1S66:  North 
American  Review,  Dec.  1SS9. 
s.  P.  V’l. 

BLINDNESS  :  Statistics,  wherever  obtainable, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  blindness  is  greater 
among  modern  Jews  than  among  their  non-Jewish 
neighbors.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Georg  Mayr 
(“Die  Verbreitung  derBlindkeit,  der  Taubstummen, 
des  Blodsinns,  und  des  Irrsinns  in  Bayern,”  p.  11), 
in  Bavaria  the  proportion  of  blindness  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  among  Protestants  (per  10,000),  7.84;  among 
Catholics,  8.27,  among  Jews,  13.81,  the  Jews  thus 
showing  a  rate  of  blindness  about  double  that  of  the 
Protestants.  In  Bavaria  at  the  censuses  of  1840  and 
1858  the  Protestants  also  showed  relatively  the 
least  number  of  blind,  and  the  Jews  again  the 
largest  proportion. 

For  Prussia,  Dr.  Cohn  (in  Eulenburg,  “Real- 
Encyc.  der  Gesammt.  Heiikunde,”  iii.  139)  presents 
the  following  figures  for  1880:  Among  10,000  Prot¬ 
estants,  8.2  T  among  10,000  Catholics,  8.4;  among 
10,000  Jews,  11.0:  showing  a  considerable  excess  of 
blindness  among  the  Jews.  The  same  census  showed 
that  there  was  also  a  larger  proportion  of  congenital 
blindness  among  Jews  (about  8  per  cent)  than  among 
non- Jews  (only  4.7  per  cent).  The  absolute  num¬ 
bers  are  given  in  “Zeit.  des  Statist.  Bureaus  fur 
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Preussen,”  1882,  pp.  190  et  seq.,  and  the  percentages 
in  a  special  article  by  A.  Guttstadt  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Blindness  is  not  found  very  frequently  among  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States  of  America,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  stringent  immigration  laws  prevent 
the  entrance  of  ^defective  classes,  including  the 
blind. 

Judging  from  the  etiology  of  blindness,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  number  of  blind  should 
be  less  among  Jews  than  among  non- Jews.  The 
most  important  cause  of  blindness  in  the  new-born 
is  in  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  cases  due  to  gonor¬ 
rheal  infection  from  the  mother.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  gonorrhea  is  comparatively  infrequent  in 
Jewish  women.  This  granted,  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  Jews  would  have  at  least  25  per 
cent  less  blindness  than  non- Jews. 

To  account  for  the  great  prevalence  of  blindness 
among  the  Jews,  some  authors  have  adduced  the 
greater  frequency  of  consanguineous  marriages 
among  them.  But  all  those  who  have  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject,  as  G.  Darwin  Lancry,  Hutli, 
Trousseau,  and  many  others,  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  apart  from  heredity,  consanguinity  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  production  of  blindness. 

Any  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  blindness 
among  the  Jews  must  also  account  for  the  great  fre¬ 
quency  of  eye-diseases  among  them.  Trachoma, 
glaucoma,  and  various  diseases  of  the  cornea  and  of 
the  uveal  tract  are  found  among  the  Jews  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  among  non- Jews.  All  these 
diseases  often  lead  to  blindness.  Heredity,  again, 
shows  itself  in  eye-disease  with  great  frequency; 
and  in  this  manner  the  disease  is  perpetuated, 
j.  M.  Fi. 

BLIOCH  (BLOCH),  IVAN  STANISLAVO¬ 
VICH  :  Russo-Polisli  financier,  economist,  and  rail¬ 
way  contractor;  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace;  born  at 
Radom,  Poland,  July 
24,  1836 ;  died  at  War¬ 
saw  Dec.  25, 1901 .  He 
attended  the  Industrial 
High  School  of  War¬ 
saw,  and  then  entered 
upon  a  few  years  of 
commercial  activit3r, 
first  with  the  banking 
house  of  Teplitz  at 
Warsaw,  and  later  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of 
General  Tiesenhaus  at 
St.  Petersburg.  There 
he  adopted  Christianity 
in  the  form  of  Calvin¬ 
ism.  With  the  banker 
Kronenberg  of  War¬ 
saw,  whose  sister  he  married,  Blioch  participated  in 
the  construction  of  the  railroads  of  the  Great  Rus¬ 
sian  Company ;  and,  observing  the  faults  of  foreign 
methods,  he  published  a  monograph  in  1864,  show¬ 
ing  how  these  could  be  improved,  making  particular 
application  to  Russian  conditions.  With  the  view 
of  putting  on  a  precise  scientific  basis  the  general 


system  of  railroad  management,  he  wrote  a  volu¬ 
minous  work,  published  in  187o  at  St.  Petersburg, 
with  double  text  in  Russian  and 
Receives  French,  under  the  title  “  Russkiyu 
Public  Zlielyeznyya  Dorogi,  Otnositelno  Dok- 

Recog-  hodov,  RaskliodovEksploatatzii,  St-oi- 

nition.  mosti  Provoza  i  Dvizlieniya  Gruzov 
— treating  Russian  railroads  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  revenues  and  running  expenses,  freight 
rates,  and  the  movement  of  freight.  For  this  work 
he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  the 
geographical  exhibition  of  Paris,  and  was  heartily 
indorsed  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical 
Society. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  importance  which 
attracted  Blioch ’s  attention  was  the  question  of 
pensions  for  railroad  employees.  The  subject  was 
in  a  chaotic  state,  there  being  no  general  rules  or 
regulations.  At  his  suggestion  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  Russian  railroads  to  draw  up,  under  Bliocli’s 
supervision,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  pension  funds.  In  1875  Blioch,  conjointly  with 
Yishnegradski,  published  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  labors,  in  a  treatise  that  was  received  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  pension  problem.  On 
the  same  question  he  wrote  in  French 
Pension  “  Calculs  Servants  des  Bases  pour  des 
and  Cattle  Caisses  des  Retraites  ”  (Warsaw,  1875), 
Problems,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  same 
in  Polish.  At  the  request  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior,  he  wrote  a  detailed  monograph, 
published  in  1876  under  the  title  “  Izslyedovanie 
po  Voprosam  O tnosy aslicliimsy a  k  Proizvodstvu, 
Torgovlye  i  Peredvizlieniyu  Skota  i  Skotskikh 
Produktov  v  Rossii  i  Zagranitzei  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  the  breeding,  sale,  and  transportation 
of  cattle  and  cattle-produce  in  Russia  and  abroad. 

In  1877  Blioch  published,  in  “  Vyestnik  Yevropy  ” 
(Sept. -Dec.),  a  series  of  essays  on  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  Russia,  past  and  present,  under  the  title 
44  Ekonomicheskoe  Sostoyanie  Rossii  v  Proslilom  i 
Nastoyaslichem.”  The  object  of  these  essays  was 
to  calm  the  public  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  Russia  at  that  time. 
The  rapid  construction  of  railroads  had  absorbed 
enormous  capital ;  and  the  public  at  large  was  in¬ 
clined  to  see  in  this  the  chief  cause  of  all  financial 
trouble.  Blioch  endeavored  to  show  that  these  en¬ 
terprises  were  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  they  made  the  financial  crisis  more  acute  for 
the  time  being,  they  would  ultimately  raise  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  country,  increase 
Results  of  profits,  and  revive  trade.  The  same 
Railroad  subject  is  more  extensively  treated  by 
Enterprise.  Blioch  in  a  massive  five-volume  work, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1878, 
entitled  “Vliyanie  Zhelyeznykli  Dorog  na  Ekono- 
micheskoc  Sostoyanie  Rossii,”  which  states  more 
particularly  the  effect  of  railroads  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  Russia.  This  work,  translated 
into  French  and  Polish,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  The  above-named 
writings  gained  for  him  a  membership  in  the  so- 
called  “committee  of  scholars ”  (Ucliony  Komitet) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 
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With  the  view  of  refuting  the  unjust  attacks  upon 
the  financial  policy  of  the  government  in  the  seven¬ 
ties,  Blioch  published  in  1882  a  work  on  the  finances 
of  Russia  in  the  nineteenth  century,  entitled  “  Fi- 
nansy  Rossii  xix  Stolyetiya,”  in  which  lie  demon¬ 
strated  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
country’s  finances  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
epoch  of  Nicholas  I.  This  treatise  contains  interest¬ 
ing  memoirs  of  the  former  ministers  of  finance,  Reu- 
tern  and  Greigh.  It  has  been  translated  into  German, 
Polish,  and  French.  In  Polish,  Blioch  published 
«  Przemysl  Fabryczny  Ivrolestwa  Polskiego,  ”  on  the 
industries  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  M  Statistics  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  ” ;  and,  on  financial  and  rail¬ 
road  topics,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  periodicals 
« Biblioteka  Warzawska”  and  “Ateneum.”  At  the 
invitation  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
Other  mission  on  agriculture,  he  composed 
Economic  a  treatise  on  the  policy,  adopted  by 
Works.  Russia  and  other  countries,  of  giving 
governmental  aid  to  agriculture  by 
means  of  loans.  It  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1892  under  the  title  “O  Selskokhozaistvennom 
Melioratzionnom  Kreditye  v  Rossii  i  Inostrannykh 
Gosudarstvakli.  ” 

When  the  Russian  press  took  up  the  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Jews,  Blioch  published  a  work 
presenting  a  comparison  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  Western  Great  Russian  and  the  Vis¬ 
tula  provinces.  This  was  entitled  “Sravnenie 
Material na vo  i  Nravstvennavo..  Blagospstoyaniya 
Guberni  Zapadnykh,  Yeliko  Rossiskikhi  Privislyau- 
skikli,”  and  in  its  five  volumes  (with  an  atlas)  are 
presented  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
conditions  of  life  and  industry  of  the  divers  regions. 
It  contains  a  historical  view  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
anti-Semitism.  In  this  painstaking  publication  (an 
abstract  of  which  is  given  in  his  pamphlet:  “ Les 
Ouvrages  Statistieo-Economiques,  ”  pp.  22-41)  the 
author  adduces  a  mass  of  statistical  evidence  expo¬ 
sing  the  hollowness  of  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  the  Jews  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  The 
cruel  measures  adopted  by  the  imperial  government 
— measures  that  formed  a  sequel  to  the  other  atroci¬ 
ties— are  also  adduced.  He  sets  forth  the  manner 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  Jews  was  invariably  pre¬ 
judged  in  the  numerous  official  inves- 
Exposure  tigations  that  were  conducted  with  the 
of  Anti-  ostensible  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
Semitic  conditions  and  motives  leading  to 
Charges,  the  outbreaks.  The  modus  operandi  of 
these  inquiries,  Blioch  contends,  was 
regularly  so  framed  as  to  invite  testimony  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  very  fact  that  such  massacres  had 
occurred  was  taken  as  evidence  that  the  provocation 
for  the  measures  existed.  The  notion,  sedulously 
propagated,  that  the  atrocities  represented  an  up¬ 
rising  of  the  people  against  Jewish  exploitation,  is 
pronounced  baseless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
worst  outbreaks  originated  not  in  the  rural  districts 
but  in  the  cities.  Tho  charge  that  in  those  prov¬ 
inces  where  the  Jews  have  resided  in  numbers,  they 
have  impoverished  and  brutalized  the  peasantry 


through  liquor  traffic,  is  met  by  Blioch  with  statis¬ 
tical  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  provinces  closed 
to  the  Jews  are  in  a  worse  condition  as  regards  the 
evil  effects  of  drink.  He  points  out  the  gross  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  empire 
have  been  manipulated  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  in  order  to  justify  their  expulsion  from 
the  villages.  In  like  manner  he  exposes  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  statistical  data  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Russian  Jew  had  shirked  his  military  duties.  Blioch 
arraigns  the  supineness,  amounting  to  connivance, 
of  the  imperial  government  in  the  matter  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  massacres  of  1881-82;  and  argues  that  a 
resolute  attitude  against  them  would  soon  have  put 
an  end  to  the  outbreaks,  as  was  evinced  by  their 
speedy  suppression  when  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi  was 
entrusted  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Concerning  the  Jews,  Blioch  makes  the  following 
statements:  The  value  of  land  in  the  Pale  of  Settle¬ 
ment  is  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  governments 
where  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  reside.  Prostitution 
and  crime  are  far  less  prevalent,  there  being  1 
Jew  criminal  to  2,170  individuals,  whereas  among 
non-Jews  the  proportion  is  1  to  715.  In  the  Pale 
the  arrears  of  taxes  are  less  than  in  governments 
which  have  no  Jews;  and  in  the  25  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Pale  S,  000, 000  rubles  Tess  are  spent 
every  year  in  drink,  a  saving  which  enables  the 
peasants  to  improve  their  land  and  pay  their  taxes. 
The  Jews  in  the  Pale  who  carry  on  business  form 
more  than  half  of  the  trading  population,  but  the 
total  value  of  their  income  is  486  million  rubles, 
against  that  of  489  million  rubles  of  the  Christian 
minority.  The  great  majority  of  Jews  are  small 
retail  dealers  and  artisans,  who  earn  from  20  to  60 
copecks  a  day ;  and  in  order  to  make  even  this  small 
profit  they  must  carry  on  their  business  from  12  to 
16  hours  daily. 

In  1898  Blioch  produced  his  famous  work,  in  six 
volumes  with  atlas,  on  war  in  the  future, 4'  Budush- 
cliaya  Yoina,”  which  has  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  and  also  into  English.  This  is 
said  to  have  inspired  Czar  Nicholas  II. 

War  to  issue  his  famous  “  peace  ”  declara- 

and  Its  tion,  which  resulted  in  The  Hague 

Solution.  Conference  in  1899.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  book  is  that  the  development 
and  improvement  of  military  art  practically  tend  to 
make  war  altogether  impossible  or  at  least  improba¬ 
ble.  The  destructive  power  of  modern  firearms  and 
the  radical  dislocation  of  the  economic  and  political 
fabric  produced  by  war  on  a  large  scale  are  certain 
to  make  it  such  a  calamity  for  the  nations  concerned 
that  even  the  greatest  success  would  not  in  the  least 
compensate  them  for  the  desolation  caused.  Blioch 
then  sets  forth  a  scheme  for  the  solution  of  all  inter¬ 
national  conflicts  by  arbitration.  Considered,  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  the  work  is  not  without 
grave  faults.  It  represents  a  collection  of  uncritical, 
not  always  well-digested,  material,  striking  in  the 
manner  of  its  presentation,  but  abounding  in  details 
that  obscure  the  paramount  problem.  It  contains  a 
great  mass  of  facts  concerning  the  art  of  war,  as 
well  as  political,  economic,  and  financial  reflections, 
and  a  discussion  of  means  for  preventing  war.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  Blioch’s  consideration  of  the  great 
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problem  he  does  not  possess  that  tempered  regard 
for  expediency  which  is  indispensable  to  the  real 
efficacy  of  any  reform.  However,  the  work  must 
not  be  underrated  by  applying  to  it  a  scientifically 
exacting  criterion. 

Blioch,  who  participated,  as  stated  above,  in  the 
construction  of  the  lines  laid  by  the  Great  Company 
of  Russian  Railroads,  built  also  the  Landvarovo- 
Ronmy  and  Ivangorod-Dombrova  roads,  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  Company  of  the  Southwestern  Railroads. 
He  has  been  president  of  various  railroads,  and  has 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  railroad  legislation. 
Shortly  before  Ids  death  he  retired  from  business  life 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  science  and  liter¬ 
ature.  The  family  testament  left  by  Blioch  begins 
with  the  words:  "I  was  my  whole  life  a  Jew  and  1 
die  as  a  Jew.” 

Bibliography:  S.  Vengerov,  Kritika-Biogratiehcski  Slovar , 
.  vol.  iii.,  St.  Petersburg  1892:  E ntzikloped ich csk i  Slovar* 
vol.  iv.,  St.  Petersburg.  1895:  Hans  Delbruek,  in  Prcussische 
Jahrlnichcr ,  May,  1899,  pp.  203-230 ;  D.  Slonimski,  in  Vi/est- 
nik  Yevropy ,  May,  1898,  pp.  778-792 ;  Jean  tie  Blocli,  Lcs 
Ouvrages  Statist icn-Economiqucs,  1875-1900,  Paris,  1900;  X. 
Sokolov,  in  Jewish  Chronicle .  Jan.  21, 1902. 

H.  R. 

BLITZ,  JEKUTHIEL  BEN  ISAAC:  Cor¬ 
rector  of  the  press  in  the  Hebrew  printing-office  of  Uri 
Phoebus  at  Amsterdam;  lived  there  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  Jiukeo- German  (Amsterdam,  1679).  The 
translation,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament,  has  three  introductions,  one 
in  Hebrew  and  one  in  German,  written  by  Blitz,  and 
the  third  in  Judrco-German  by  the  printer,  together 
with  a  letter-patent  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Johann 
III.  Sobieski,  and  approbations  by  various  rabbis. 
[On  the  opposition  translation  of  Witzenhausen, 
which  was  printed  by  Joseph  Athias,  see  vol.  ii. ,  p. 
268].  Blitz  also  translated  into  Jiuheo-Gennan  Levi 
ben  Gerson’s  “To'aliyyot”  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel,  published  together  with  the  preceding  work. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  120;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  cols.  175,  1381;  Grunbaum,  Jlldisch- Deutsche  Clircsto- 
mathic.  pp.  18,  102. 

G.  I.  Bit. 

BLOCH,  ANDRE ;  French  musician ;  son  of  a 
rabbi  at  Wissembourg,  Alsace;  born  in  that  city  in 
1873.  At  the  age  of  seven  Bloch  began  to  compose 
music,  writing  a  waltz  for  the  piano,  for  four  hands, 
which  pleased  a  publisher  so  much  that  he  printed 
it.  In  order  to  procure  for  their  gifted  son  the  best 
musical  advantages,  the  parents  removed  to  Paris 
and  entered  him  at  the  Conservatory. 

The  3roung  musician  made  rapid  progress.  In 
1884  he  received  the  first  prize  for  solfeggio;  in 
1889,  the  first  prize  for  piano;  in  1890,  the  first  prize 
for  harmony;  finally,  in  1893,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  first  prize  of  Rome.  He  was  trained  by  Masse¬ 
net  and  Andre  Gedalge. 

Bloch’s  work  is  full  of  charm,  originality,  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  Besides  the  cantata  that  obtained  for  him 
the  “  prix  de  Rome,  ”  his  best  works  are :  “  PoCme 
Nomade,”  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  words  bjr  J. 
Richepin ;  and  several  pleasing  songs  and  pieces  for 
the  piano,  for  two  and  for  four  hands.  Bloch  is  not 
merely  a  musician,  being  interested  also  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  magnetism,  which  he  studies  with  his  friend 
Camille  Flammarion. 

s.  A.  A.  G. 


BLOCH  [ISSACHAR]  BAER  B.  SIMSON 
HASID  :  Austrian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Tosafot  Hadashim  on  the  Mislinah.  Bloch  was  rabbi 
of  Eiwanowitz,  Moravia,  when,  in  1767,  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Kojetein,  in  the  same  prov¬ 
ince,  to  succeed  Ephraim  Ziilz.  About  1787  he  be¬ 
came  rabbi  of  Semnitz,  Hungary,  and  later  occu¬ 
pied  a  similar  position  in  Boscowitch,  Moravia.  He 
was  also  for  some  time  rabbi  of  Dolitschau.  He  was 
the  author  of  “  Binat  Yissakar  ”  (Issachar’s  Wisdom), 
a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  Prague,  1785. 

'Bibliography:  Monatsschnft.  xxxvii.  379;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  No.  2579;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  hc-Hadash , 
s.v. 

L.  G.  P.  Wl. 

BLOCH,  BIANCA  (pseudonym,  B.  Waldow): 

German  authoress;  horn  at  Lauban,  Silesia.  Jan.  19, 
1848,  where  her  father  was  attendant  at  a  local 
court.  Owing  to  the  reduced  circumstances  of  the 
family,  she  was  restricted  to  merely  a  rudimentary 
education,  but  subsequently  made  up  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  extensive  reading.  In  this,  as  in  Her  lit¬ 
erary  work,  she  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
Stavenow  of  Gbrlitz,  who  recognized  her  talent  and 
developed  it.  In  collaboration  with  C.  von  Breck- 
lieyde  (Aline  Neumann)  she  wrote  two  plays,  “Fin 
Heisser  Tag  a  farce,  1881 ;  and  “  Yor  dem  Fest  ” 
— a  comedy,  1889.  Her  other  works  are:  “Blaue 
Aiigen  ” — a  farce,  1891 ;  “  In  Ernster  Zeit  ” — a  drama ; 
“  Lieutenant  und  Assessor,  oder  Maiwein  ” — a  corn¬ 
ed}’;  and  “  Stroliwittwer  ” — a  farce,  1892. 

Bibliography  :  Lcxiknn  Dcutschcr  Frauen  dor  Fcdcr ,  i.  77, 
ii.  405;  Kiirsclmer,  Dcutschcr  Littcratur-Kalcndcr ,  1898, 


BLOCH,  ELISA:  French  sculptress;  born  at 
Breslau  Jan.  25,  1848.  After  receiving  a  thorough 
education  at  Paris,  whither  her  parents  had  removed, 
Elisa  Blocli1  devoted  herself  to  sculpture.  In  1S78 
she  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon.  Encouraged  by 
the  praises  of  the  critics  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
great  sculptor  Cliapu,  she  persevered  in  her  efforts, 
and  continued  to  exhibit  numerous  productions  in 
subsequent  Salons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 
“The  Golden  Age”  (Salon,  1S85);  “The  Tribune 
Virginius  Swearing  to  Avenge  Ilis  Daughter  Vir¬ 
ginia  ”  (Salon,  1889) ;  and  “  Moses.  ”  The  last-named 
work  obtained  honorable  mention  in  the  Salon  of 
1896,  and  was  reproduced  in  bronze  and  exhibited 
at  the  centenary  of  French  art  (French  Exhibition, 
1900).  Many  monuments  erected  in  various  French 
towns  by  national  subscription  are  the  product  of 
the  chisel  of  Elisa  Bloch.  She  distinguished  herself 
also  as  a  statuary,  having  reproduced  busts  of  a 
great  number  of  modern  celebrities,  among  whom 
were  Jules  Oppert  and  Zadoc  Kahn. 

s.  E.  A. 

BLOCH,  EMIL:  German  otologist;  born  at 
Emmendingen,  Baden,  Dec.  11,  1847.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Wurzburg, 
Vienna,  and  Freiburg  in  Baden;  being  graduated 
from  the  last-named  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1871. 
After  a  postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  in  hospitals  in  London,  he  established 
himself  as  a  physician  in  Freiburg.  In  1886  betook 
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,,,,  tlie  study  of  laryngology  and  rliinology  under 
Hack  and  of  otology  under  Thiry  at  the  University 
Ercibur°\  In  the  following  year  lie  became  as- 
istant  to  Thiry,  which  position  he  held  till  1892, 
when  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  chief  physician  at  theotological  dispensary 
nnd  pri vat-docent  at  the  university.  In  1894  Bloch 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  otology ;  and 
inulei'  his  supervision  the  clinic  for  this  branch  of 
medicine  was  opened  in  1899.* 

Bloch  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  and 
papers-  “Untersuchungen  zur  Physiologic  der 
Nasenatmung.”  Wiesbaden,  1888 ;  “Pathologic  und 
Therapie  der  Mundatmuiig,  ”  ib.  1889;  “  SpiaChge- 
brechen,”  ib.  1891 ;  41  Ueber  das  Biaurale  Horen, ”  in 
« Zeitschrift  fur  Ohrenheilkunde,”  1898;  “Die  Me- 
thodeder  Centripetalen  Pressionen  und  die  Diagnose 
der  Stapes  fixation,”  ib.  1894;  “  Einlieitliche  Bezeich- 
mmg  der  Otologisclien  Punktionspriifungsmethode 
uudlhre  Ergebnisse,”  Wiesbaden,  1898. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  BUmrcwhisclies  Lcxlkon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
mi.  y  T  H 


BLOCH,  GUSTAVE:  French  historian  and 
archeologist ;  born  at  Fegcrslieim,  Alsace,  July  21, 
1848.  After  passing  through  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
lycee  of  Besancou.  Subsequently  be  was  a  member 
of  the  French  schools  at  Rome  and  Athens,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Roman  archeology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lyons.  He  is  now  (1902)  in  charge  of 
the  courses  in  ancient  history  at  the  Ecole  is oi  male 

Superieure.  .  .  _ 

Bloch’s  works  include:  “Los  Origmes  du  Senat 
Remain,”  1883;  “Do  Decretis  Functorum  Magistia- 
tuum  Ornamentis,”  1888;  “La  Gaule  Celtique  et 
Romaine,”  being  the  first  volume  of  the  “History  of 
France,”  published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lavisse 
(1900). '  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  “  Dictionnaire 
des  Antiquites  ”  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  as  well 
as  to  many  critical  and  historical  reviews.  ^ 


BLOCH,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  philologist; 
born  Feb.  4,  1854,  at  Herman-Mestec,  Bohemia ;  son 
of  Moses  Bloch;  president  of  the  Jewish  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  Budapest,  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  gymnasium  at  Tcsclien,  Silesia,  and  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1878.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  and  classical  philol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  where  he  has  since  lived.  . 

Bloch  is  the  author  of:  “Die  Quellen  des  Flavius 
Josephus  in  Seiner  Archaeologie,”  Leipsic,  1879, 
and  is  a  contributor  to  many  European  newspapers 
and  journals;  c.g.,  “ Mittheilungen  aus  der  Histo- 
rischeii  Litteratur,”  Berlin,  vols.  xi.-xxx.,  Ibb3-1901 
(historical  essays);  “Yom  Fels  nun  Meer,”  Stutt¬ 
gart:  “Le  Moyen  Age.”  Paris;  “Allgemeine  Zei¬ 
tung”  of  Munich,  1884-96;  “ Frankfurter  Zeitung,” 
1884-1901 :  “Pester  .  Lloyd,”  1885-1901 ;  “Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,”  1894-99;  "  Breslauc-r  Zeitung  ; 

“Judisches  Litteraturblatt  ” ;  “Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Judenthums ” ;  “Magyar  Zsido  Szemlc”:  *‘Ev- 


BLOCH,  HERMANN  (HAYYIM)  :  German 
author;  born  at  Breslau  April  26,  1826;  died  Nov. 
19.  1896.  He  was  a  grandson  on  liis  mother’s  side 
of  the  learned  Abraham  Tiktin,  chief  rabbi  in  Bres¬ 
lau  and  author  of  numerous  learned  works,  and  in 
his  early  years  received  halakic  instruction  from  liis 
uncle  Solomon  Tiktin,  also  chief  rabbi  in  that  city. 
His  studies  were  completed  in  Hamburg,  and  at  the 
a  ire  of  twenty-seven  he  issued  the  first  part  of  his 
“  Mebo  ha-Talmud  ”  (Introduction  to  the  Talmud),  in 
which  he  endeavored  with  astonishing  learning  to 
trace  a  new  theory  of  the  development  of  the  Hala- 
kah.  But  to  perfect  this  new  theory— a  consumma¬ 
tion  which  was  never  vouchsafed  to  him— -he  found 
it  necessary  to  accumulate  vast  stores  of  learned 
material;  thus  he  devoted  extraordinary  industry 
and  acumen  to  the  endeavor  to  formulate  the  piinci- 
ples  upon  which  the  613  precepts  of  Judaism  le- 
posed.  He  gave  samples  of  his  work  to  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  four  parts  of  his  book  “Hirhure 
Torah”  (The  Torah’s  Thoughts),  published  1887  to 
1893,  which  treated  of  the  “law  of  the  majority  ” 
(Ex.  xxiii.  2)  according  to  Mosaic  and  Talmudic 
conceptions,  and  consisted  of  519  quarto  pages. 
Connected  with  these  studies  was  also  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  (“Zurat 
ha-Bayyit  ”)  (The  Form  of  the  House),  published  in 
1883,  a  book  which  was  supplemented  with  a  model. 
Private  misfortunes  bore  heavily  upon  him,  and  lie 
found  consolation  in  the  M  isdom  literature  of  the 
Bible  and  Talmud,  publishing  a  poetical  elaboration 
of  107  Oriental  proverbs  and  maxims  under  the  title 
of  “  Omri  Inshi”  (Men  Say)  (1884).  He  lived  as  a 
merchant  in  Rawitscli  and  Breslau,  and  ended  his 
days  as  resident  scholar  in  the  Mora  Leipzigei  Bet 
ha-Midrash  in  Breslau,  leaving  voluminous  literary 
material  awaiting  publication. 


Bibliography:  Llppe,  Bibliographisches  Lcxicrm. .  nevr  se- 
ries,  i.  45;  Ignatz  Bernstein,  Katalog,  s.v.;  M.  Biann,  Mo- 
naisschrift,  xlii.  529. 


BLOCH,  ISAAC:  French  rabbi;  born  at  Suit  z, 
Alsace,  July  17, 1848.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  lyceumat  Strasburg  and  at  the  Jewish  Seminary 
in  Paris.  During  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris  (1870- 
71)  he  served  as  assistant  chaplain.  In  1873  he  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Lni- 
verselie.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  rabbi  at 
Remircmont;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  chief  rabbi 
of  Oran ;  in  1882  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Algiers ; 
and  in  1890  was  appointed  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of 
Nancy,  which  position  lie  still  (1902)  holds. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  Blocli  has 
published  a  novel,  “  Les  Fils  de  Samson,”  1887;  and 
“Inscriptions  Tumulaires  des  Anciens  Cimetieres 
Israelites  d’ Alger,”  1888.  In  1S77  lie  translated  from 
the  German  into  French  S.  Holm  s  novel  entitled 
“Gabriel.”  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to  “L’Univers  Israelite,'' 
“Archives  Israelites,”  “Revue  des  Etudes  Juives, 


BLOCH,  IVAN.  See  Blioch,  Ivast  Stanisla- 
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BLOCH,  JOSEF :  Violin  virtuoso  and  com¬ 
poser;  born  at  Budapest  Jan.  5,  1862.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  public  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  attended  the  National  Academy  of  Music  and 
the  National  Conservatory.  His  teachers  were  R. 
Volkmann  (composition),  A.  Gobbi,  and  K.  Huber. 
Bloch  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  pupils  of  Huber.  When  barely  sixteen 
years  old  he  became  assistant  teacher  at  the  National 
Conservatory;  but  his  eagerness  to  learn  more  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  attend  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
for  seven  years  lie  participated  in  public  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Budapest  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Hubay -Popper  String  Quartet  until  its  dissolu¬ 
tion  in  1892.  In  1889  he  became  professor  at  the 
National  Conservatory  at  Budapest  and  also  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Music,  but  since  1899  has  been 
connected  solely  with  the  latter  institution.  Bloch 
composed  short  pieces  for  the  violin,  two  orchestral 
suites,  exercises  for  the  violin — all  of  which  are 
published  in  three  volumes. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lexikon ;  Sdgh  Zeneszeti  Lexicon. 
s.  M.  W. 

BLOCH,  JOSEF  SAMUEL:  Austrian  rabbi 
and  deputy ;  born  at  Dukla,  a  small  city  in  Galicia, 
Nov.  20,  1850.  His  parents,  who  were  poor,  des¬ 
tined  him  for  the  rabbinical  career,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Talmud.  He 
frequented  the  yesliibot,  especially  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rabbi  Josef  Saul  Nathanson  at  Lemberg, 
who,  in  his  responsa,  mentions  Bloch,  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old,  as  one  of  his  most  intelligent 
pupils.  After  having  finished  his  studies  at  the 
colleges  (gymnasia)  of  Magdeburg  and  Liegnitz, 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Munich.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Leaves  He  was  appointed  rabbi  in  Rendsburg, 

Rabbinical  Holstein,  afterward  in  Kobylin,  Posen, 
for  and  Brux,  Bohemia;  and  finally  he 
Political  ended  his  rabbinical  career  in  Florids- 
Career.  dorf,  near  Vienna.  The  anti-Semitic 
movement  had  at  that  time  (about 
1880)  almost  reached  its  climax  in  Austria. 

During  the.  Tisza-Eszlar  trial  Professor  Rohling, 
of  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  Prague 
University,  made  a  written  offer  to  substantiate 
under  oath  the  blood-ritual  of  the  Jews.  Bloch  then 
came  to  the  front  with  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
he  openly  accused  Rohling  of  having  offered  to  com¬ 
mit  wilful  perjury;  denouncing  him,  moreover,  as 
a  person  utterly  ignorant  in  Talmudic  learning. 
After  several  successful  attempts  to  delay  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Rohling  preferred  to  withdraw,  thus 
tacitly  acknowledging  defeat  (see  Blood  Accu¬ 
sation). 

At  this  time,  1888,  Bloch  founded  a  periodical, 

“  Oesterreichische  Wochenschrift,”  with  the  aim 
to  defend  the  political  rights  of  the  Jews,  to  refute 
unjust  attacks,  and  to  inspire  its  readers  with  cour¬ 
age  and  faith  in  the  conflict  that  had  been  forced 
upon  them.  Bloch  also  attended  several  meetings 
held  by  workingmen,  and  lectured  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Talmudic  principles  of  labor  and  on  the 
laboring  classes  in  the  Old  Testament. 


After  the  death,  at  Cracow,  in  1884,  of  the  chief 
rabbi  S.  Schreiber,  who  had  been  deputy  for  Kolo- 
mea  in  parliament,  Bloch  was  elected  as  his  successor ; 
in  1885  he  was  reelected,  and  after  a  hard  struggle 
with  Dr.  B}dc,  in  1891  he  was  elected 
Becomes  for  the  third  time.  As  a  member  of  the 
Deputy.  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  withdrew 
from  his  rabbinical  post  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  public  functions  and 
journalistic  labors. 

In  1893,  instigated  by  one  Deckert,  an  anti-Semitic 
pastor  in  Vienna,  a  baptized  Jew  named  Paulus 
Meyer  declared  in  the  “Vaterland”  of  May  11  that 
a  number  of  Russian  rabbis  from  Lentschna  had 
performed  a  ritual  murder  in  his  presence.  In  the 
name  of  the  children  of  these  rabbis,  Bloch  at  once 
instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  Deckert, 
Meyer,  and  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  on  trial, 
Sept.  15,  a  conspiracy  was  unmasked  and  the  three 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  heavy  punishment. 

When  in  1896  Christian  socialism  had  gained  a 
strong  footing  in  parliament,  and  the  government 
had  commenced  to  recognize  the  Socialist  party, 
Bloch  was  sacrificed  and  everything  imaginable 
was  done  to  prevent  his  reelection.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  government,  the  Christian- 
Socialist  party,  and  the  Polish  club  (party  of  Polish 
deputies),  all  of  whom  supported  the  election  of  the 
Jewish  burgomaster  of  Kolomea,  Bloch  failed  of  re- 
election.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  journalism.  Bloch  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works:  “Ursprung  und  Entstehung  des 
Buclies  Kohelet,  ”  Bamberg,  1872 ;  “  Studien  zur  Ge- 
schiclite  der  Sammlung  der  Alt-Testa- 
His  mentlichen  Litteratur,”  Leipsic,  1875; 
Works.  “  Die  Juden  in  Spanien,”  Leipsic,  1876; 

“  Hellenistisclie  Bestandtheile  im  Bib- 
lischen  Kanon,”  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1880;  “Quellen  und 
Parallelen  zu  Lessing’s  Nathan,”  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1881 ;  “Jean  Bodin,  ein Vorlaufer Lessing’s, ”  Vienna, 
1882;  “Drei  Streitscliriften  Gegen  Prof.  Rohling,” 
Vienna,  1882-83;  “Die  Arbeiter  bei  Griechen, 
Romern,  und  Palestinensern,  ”  Vienna,  1882 ;  “  Ele- 
mentarschule,  oder  Erziehungswesen  bei  den  Alton 
Volkern,  ”  Vienna,  1883;  “  Armenpflege  und  Heimats- 
reclit,  eine  Social-Talmud.  Studie,”  Vienna,  1884; 
“Einblicke  in  die  Gescliiclite  der  Entstehung  der 
Talmudischen  Literatur,”  Vienna,  1884;  “Aus  der 
Vergangenlieit  fur  die  Gegen  wart,”  Vienna,  1S86; 
“Acten  und  Gutachten  imProcesseRohling-Bloch,” 
Vienna,  1892 ;  “  Open  Letter  to  My  Esteemed  Col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Italian  Parliament,”  London,  1895 
(published  also  in  Italian  and  German) ;  “  Talmud 
und  Judenthum  in  der  Oesterreichischen  Volksver- 
trebung,”  Vienna,  1900  (parliamentary  speeches). 
Bibliography  :  Eisenberg-,  Las  Geistige  Wien ,  s.v. 

S.  W.  Rei. 

BLOCH,  JULIENNE :  French  educator  and 
writer;  died  Nov.  12,  1868.  She  was  the  eldest  and 
most  distinguished  daughter  of  Simon  Bloch, 
founder  and  director  of  the  journal  “L’Univers 
Israelite  ” ;  the  other  three  daughters  being  Pauline, 
Jenny,  and  Helene.  When  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  Julienne  received  a  license  to  teach,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  natural  gift  for  instructing,  she  devoted 
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herself  to  tlie  education  of  her  young  coreligionists. 
For  two  years,  when  she  was  about  twenty -five  years 
;f  a^e,  she  directed  the  institution  for  young  girls 
nt  Lyons,  founded  in  1857  by  the  Jewish  community 
of  that  city.  Afterward  she  taught  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  her  sister,  Mme.  Pereira,  at  Passy. 

Under  the  title  “Lettres  Parisiennes,  ”  Mile.  Bloch 
published,  from  June,  1854,  to  Aug.,  1861,  a  series 
of  articles  in  her  father's  paper  (“L’Univers,”  vols. 
ix.-xvii.).  “ Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,”  says 
her  panegyrist,  M.  Maurice  Bloch  (ib.  1895,  part  i. , 

32),  “than  the  title  of  these  letters,  for  they  show 
true  French  wit,  and,  moreover,  wit  of  the  best 
quality.  They  remind  me  of  the  letters  of  Mme. 
Emile  de  Girardin.” 

g  M.  b. 

BLOCH,  LOXJIS,  or  LEO:  Swiss  educator; 
born  in  1864;  since  1896  privat-docent  in  archeol¬ 
ogy  and  mythology  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Bloch  has  written  extensively  on  classical  life  and 
literature,  Latin  and  Greek  mythology,  archeology, 
and  on  religious  customs.  His  more  important 
works  are:  “Der  Kult  und  die  Mysterien  von  Eleu- 
sis,”  Hamburg,  1896,  and  “  Romische  Altertums- 
kimde,”  Leipsic,  1898.  The  latter  manual  presents 
a  complete  history  of  the  ancient  Roman  political 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  private  life,  religion,  and  culture  of  the 
Romans. 

Bibliography  :  Kobut,  BcrVilimte  Israelitische  Manner  und 

Frauen,  part  xiii.,  p.  170,  Leipsic,  1900. 

s  A.  M.  F. 

BLOCH,  LUDWIG:  German  dramatist;  horn 
at  Berlin  Dec.  6,  1859 ;  son  of  the  theatrical  pub¬ 
lisher  Eduard.  Bloch  was  educated  at  the  Frie¬ 
drich- Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  entering  his  father’s 
business  in  1875.  Six  years  later  lie  traveled  through 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  resu¬ 
ming  work  with  his  father  in  1883.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of:  (1)  “Dekorirt,”  a  comedy;  (2)  “Am 
Stammtiscli,”  a  farce  under  the  pseudonym  R. 
Elbe;  (3)  “Frisch  Durch  die  Welt,”  a  musical  com¬ 
position;  (4)  “Am  Wickeltiscli,  ”  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion;  (5)  “Wertlier  und  Lotte,”  for  piano.  In  his 
capacity  as  editor  of  his  father’s  publications,  Bloch 
has  produced  various  popular  works  relating  to  the 
stage. 

Bibliography  :  Das  Geistige  Berlin,  1897,  p.  32. 

s  E.  Ms. 

BLOCH,  MARCUS  ELIEZER:  German  ich¬ 
thyologist  and  physician;  horn  at  Ansbacli  in  1723; 
died  in  Carlsbad  Aug.  6,  1799.  His  parents,  being 
very  poor,  gave  him  hardly  any  education,  so  that 
on  arriving  at  manhood  he  was  almost  illiterate,  and 
till  the  age  of  nineteen  could  not  even  read  German. 
Some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  enabled  him,  however,  to  obtain  a  teacher’s 
position  in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  Here  he  learned  German  thoroughly  and 
mastered  some  Latin,  taking  up  also  the  study  of 
anatomy.  Scientific  enthusiasm  being  thus  aroused, 
Bloch  went  to  Berlin,  where,  with  remarkable  zeal, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  stud}7-  of  all  branches  of 
natural  science  and  medicine,  being  supported  by 
some  relatives.  After  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 


Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1747,  he  settled  in  Berlin 


and  practised  his  profession  for  many  years. 

In  1774  Bloch  published  a  volume  of  medical 
treatises,  “  Medicinische  Bemerkungen,  Nebst  einer 
Abhandiung  vomPyrmonter  Sauerbrunnen,”  Berlin, 
1774;  but  after  that  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  research  in 
natural  science,  espe¬ 
cially  in  ichthyology. 

Travel  increased  his 
knowledge,  and  he 
made  a  fine  collection 
of  specimens  of  fishes, 
which,  upon  his  death, 
was  acquired  hv  the 
Prussian  government 
and  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Science, 
now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Berlin  Zoological  Mu¬ 
seum.  In  1781  Bloch 
published  “Die  Oeko- 
nomische  Naturgeschichte  der  Fische  Deutschlands, 
Besonders  des  Preussischen  Staates,”  followed  in 
1782-84  by  “  Qekonomische  Naturgeschichte  der 
Fische  Deutschlands  ” ;  and  during  1785-95  these 
works  were  completed  by  his  “Naturgeschichte 
Auslandischer  Fische.”  These  series  of  publica¬ 
tions,  under  the  general  title  “Allgemeine  Natur¬ 
geschichte  der  Fische,”  Berlin,  1781-95,  12  vols., 
provided  with  432  excellent  plate -illustrations, 
formed  the  principal  work  on  ichthyology  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  this  great  work,  which 
Bloch  began  to  publish  at  his  own  expense,  would 
not  have  been  finished  were  it  not  for  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  enterprise  roused  throughout  Germany,  it 
being  regarded  as  almost  a  national  affair;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  all  the  princes  and  patrons  of  science 
participated  in  the  publication  expenses  of  the  last 
six  volumes,  each  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  at  whose  cost  it  had  been  prepared.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  science  of  ichthyology 
has  since  been  altogether  modified,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  splendidly  characterizing  the  fishes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  work  is  not  always  precise  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fishes  inhabiting  waters  outside  that  country, 
it  still  possesses  great  value,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  illustrations.  The  “Allgemeine  Naturge¬ 
schichte  der  Fische  ”  was  translated  by  Lavaux  into 
French,  Berlin,  1785.  In  a  prize-essay  on  the  gen- 
eration  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  means  of  their 
extermination,  entitled  “Abhandiung  von  der  Er- 
zeuomng  der  Eingeweidewiirmer  und  den  Mitteln 
Wicler  Dieselben,”  published  in  Berlin,  1782,  and  in 
Strasburg,  1788— a  problem  proposed  by  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences — Bloch  proved 
that  these  worms  were  hereditary.  He  left  an  in¬ 
complete  scheme  of  an  ichthyological  system,  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  I.  G.  Schneider  under  the 
title  “Systema  Ichthyologic  Iconibus  CS.  Illus- 


Marcus  E.  Blocn. 


tratiim,”  Berlin,  1801. 

Bibliography:  Der  Orient ,  1840,  pp.  214,215:  Mgcmeine 
Deutsche  Biographic ,  Leipsic,  18, o;  Brockbaus,  Konvcita- 
tians-LcnKon ;  M.  Mishaud,  Biographic  Lniverselle .  Pans, 
1S43 ;  D’Hoefer,  NouvcUc  Biographic  Universelle:  Max 
Salomon,  in  Hirscb,  Biographischcs  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Menna, 
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BLOCH,  MATTITHIAH  ASHKENAZI : 

Cabalist;  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  blind  adherent  and  indefatigable  apostle  of 
Shabbethai  Zebi,  he  was  appointed  by  him  one  of 
his  prophets  charged  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Redemption. 

Bibliography  :  Sasportas,  7Azat  Nobel  Zebi ,  p.  13 ;  Kaliana, 

'Eben  ha-ToAm ,  p.  14;  Griitz,  Gesch.  derJuden ,  x.  199,  202. 

K.  I.  Bit. 

BLOCH,  MAURICE :  French  educator  and 
writer;  bom  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  Aug.  5,  1853.  He 
received  his  first  education  at  the  Jewish  communal 
school  of  his  native  city,  of  which  his  father,  Jo¬ 
seph  Bloch,  was  director.  Thence  he  passed  to 
the  lyceum,  and  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  fin¬ 
ished  his  studies  at  Paris.  He  became  “  agrege  des 
lettres”  in  1881.  After  teaching  at  the  Ecole 
Mongo,  he  became  director  of  the  Ecole  Bischoffs- 
heim  in  1SS3.  He  has  acted  as  director  and  juror 
at  several  international  expositions.  He  is  a  laureate 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques, 
and  an  officer  of  public  instruction. 

Bloch  has  written  numerous  reports,  and  lectured 
especially  for  the  Soeiete  des  Etudes  Juives,  which 
has  published  his  addresses,  including  “La  Femme 
Juive  dans  le  Roman  et  dans  le  Theatre  ” :  “  L’OEuvre 
Scolaire  des  Juifs  Fran^ais  ”  ;  “  Les  Yertus  Militaires 
des  Juifs”;  “Les  Juifs  et  la  Prosperite  Publique.” 
Among  his  books  for  young  people  are  “Les  Meres 
des  Grands  Homines”  and  “Epouses  et  Scours, ” 
which  have  been  very  well  received  and  have  passed 
through  several  editions  (Paris,  Delagrave).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  “  Femmes  cP Alsace  ”  (Paris,  Fiscli- 
bacher),  and  has  contributed  to  various  Jewish  and 
nou-Jewish  journals  and  reviews. 

Bloch  has  been  a  member  of  a  number  of  bodies 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  young.  S. 

BLOCH  (BALLAGI),  MORITZ  :  Hungarian 
Christian  theologian  and  lexicographer;  born  March 
18, 1815,  at  Inocz,  Zemplen,  Hungary;  died  Sept.  1, 
1891,  at  Budapest.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant- 
farmer,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  instruction 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  After  continuing  his 
Talmudic  studies  at  Nagyvarad  and  Papa,  Bloch 
taught  at  Moor  and  Surany,  where  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Dur¬ 
ing  1837  and  1838  he  attended  lectures  in  geometry 
and  higher  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pest, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  his  literary  activity  by 
contributing  articles  to  the  “Pester  Tageblatt”  and 
by  his  “IlasznosMulatsagok”  (Useful  Talks),  which 
were  favorably  received.  The  talented  author  was 
recognized  as  a  new  champion  of  the  Hungarian 
national  cause.  Bloch  as  Jew  could,  however, 
not  obtain  a  diploma ;  he  therefore,  in  the  fall 
of  1839,  went  to  Paris,  to  continue  his  studies. 
In  his  absence  a  memorable  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  (1840),  and  Bloch  was 
by  men  in  autliorit}'  considered  as  the  man  fit  to 
awaken  interest  for  the  cause  in  Jewish  circles. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  “  A  Zsidokrol  ” 
(On  the  Jews),  and,  at  the  instance  of  Baron  Joseph 
Eotvos,  returned  to  Hungary  in  order  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  religious  literature  and  the  Magyarizing  of 
the  Jews.  In  1840-41  Bloch  published  his  Hun¬ 


garian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  with  philolog¬ 
ical  and  explaantory  notes.  After  the  appearance 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  Sept.  5,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  corresponding  member  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Academy  of  Science  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotic  and  scientific  endeavors.  His  “Nyelve- 
szeti  Nyomozasok”  (Pliilologic  Investigations)  ap¬ 
peared  in  1841.  and  was  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  “Ungarischcr  Unterriclit  in  der  Ivlcinkinder- 
scliule,”  Ofen,  1841;  “Jiszrael  Konyorgesei  Egesz 
Evre,”  i.  Resz  (Is racks  Prayers  for  the  Whole  Year, 
1st  part),  Buda,  1841;  “Elso  Josok”  (The  First 
Prophets) ;  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Hungarian  transla¬ 
tion  with  commentary,  Buda,  1842 ;  “  Ausfulirlichc 
Theoretiscli-Praktische  Grammatik  der  Ungarisclien 
Sprache,  ”  Pest,  1842. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  work,  Bloch  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  Hungarian  rab¬ 
binical  seminary,  in  which  he  interested,  among 
others,  Count  Stefan  Szechenyi,  and  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  “Pesti  Hirlap,”  the  then  most  influen¬ 
tial  organ  of  liberal  Hungary.  As  the  plan  miscar¬ 
ried,  Bloch  again  left.  Hungary;  going  to  Tubingen 
to  study  theology  under  Ewald,  Baur,  and  others. 
He  was  baptized  in  Notzingen  May  11,  1843,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  associated  with 
Josef  Szekacs  and  others.  Bloch  worked  for  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Protestant  college  of  Szarvas.  He  remained 
in  this  position  until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
he  became  secretary  to  Gorgei ;  later  on  he  occupied 
a  similar  post  in  the  Ministry  of  War. 

Bloch’s  literary  activity  embraced  religion,  theol- 
ogy,  politics,  and  pliilolog}'.  In  1S51  he  became 
professor  of  theolog}^  in  Budapest;  in  1.858  he 
founded  in  that  city  the  “  Protestantische  Kirclien- 
und  Scliulzeitung,”  which  soon  became  the  principal 
organ  of  liberal  Protestantism  in  Hungary.  His 
books,  “Die  Protestautenfrage  in  Ungarn  und  die 
Politik  Oesterreichs,”  Hamburg,  1860;  “Tajeko- 
zas  ”  (Expositor),  1863 ;  and  “  The  Struggle  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  Against  Ultramontanism  ”  (in  Hungarian, 
1869),  advocated  the  same  liberal  policy.  He  founded 
many  institutions  of  Hungarian  Protestantism,  and 
as  professor,  writer,  and  editor  contributed  largely 
to  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  that 
Church,  which  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  most  emi¬ 
nent  supporters  and  representatives.  Bloch’s  chief 
services,  however,  were  rendered  to  the  Hungarian 
language,  which  he  cultivated  throughout  his  life. 
His  grammars,  readers,  and  lexicons  were  for  a  long 
time  important  factors  of  Hungarian  ,  culture,  and 
have  materially  aided  the  Magyarizing  of  Hungary. 
Although  superseded  in  part  by  more  recent  works, 
his  “  Ausf iilirliche  Theoretiscli-Praktische  Gram¬ 
matik  der  Ungarisclien  und  Deutschen  Sprache” 
(8tli  ed.,  Budapest,  1880);  “  Yollstandiges  Worter- 
buchder  Ungarisclien  und  Deutschen  Sprache”  (5th 
ed..  ib.  1882):  “Collection  of  Hungarian  Proverbs 
and  Sayings”  (Hungarian,  2  vols.,  2  ed.,  ib.  1855) 
are  still  of  value. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Le  v  ikon ;  Meyer.  Knnvcrsati  o  n  s- Lex- 
ikon. 

s.  E.  N. 

BLOCH,  MOSES:  French  rabbi;  born  at  Wint- 
zenheim,  Upper  Alsace,  Jan.  2,  1854;  died  Nov., 
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1001;  educated  at  the  Lycee  Colmar,  the  Paris  Rab¬ 
binical  Seminary,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes, 
w  here  he  studied  Arabic.  He  was  rabbi  of  Remire- 
mont  (Vosges)  from  1878  to  1883 ;  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle;  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  at  the  Paris  Rabbinical  Seminary 
.from  1886  to  1888.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  Versailles,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  prepared  a  French  translation  in  four 
volumes  of  the  Mahzor  (“Traduction  Franchise  du 
Malizor  Scion  le  Rite  du  Temple  de  la  Rue  de  la  Vic- 
toire  a  Paris,  pour  Toute  V  Annee  ”).  Bloch  also  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  “  History  of  the  Jews  ”  by  Graetz,  1888-97,  as 
well  as  Gross’s  “Gallia  Judaica,”  1897.  In  1888  he 
published  the  Arabic  text,  with  Hebrew  annotations, 
of  Maimonides’  “Sefer  lia-Mizwot  ” ;  and  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “Revue  des  Etudes  Juives” 
(vols.  i.  and  v.)  and  to  “L’Univers  Israelite.”  S. 

BLOCH,  MOSES  :  German  rabbi ;  born  at  Gai- 
linjyen,  Baden,  in  1805;  died  at  Buchau  March  3, 
1841.  '  He  pursued  his  Talmudical  studies  at  En- 
diugen,  Manheim,  and  Carlsrulie,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  After  passing  his 
examination  for  the  rabbinate,  he  first  became  as¬ 
sistant  rabbi  at  Oberclorf,  Wtirttemberg  (1829),  and 
then  rabbi  at  Buchau  (1884),  Bloch  belonged  to  the 
liberal  religious  party.  In  addition  to  a  few  ser¬ 
mons,  he  published  an  essay  upon  Jewish  fasts  in 
Geiger’s  “  Judisclie  Zeitschrift  ”  (iv.  176  et  seq.). 
s  M.  K. 

BLOCH,  MOSES  LOB :  Rector  of  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  seminary  at  Budapest;  bom  at  Ronsperg  (Bohe¬ 
mia)  Feb.  15,  1815.  Among  his  ancestors  were  Isaac, 
rabbi  at  Cracow;  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  Phine- 
has  Selig,  author  of  the  “‘Ateret  Paz”;  and  the 
latter’s  son,  Aryeli  Low,  a  well-known  Talmudist, 
who  was  the  father  of  Eleazar  Low,  the  author  of 
“  Shemen  Rokeah.  ” 

After  studying  under  Philipp  Kohner,  a  pupil  of 
Ezekiel  Landau,  district  rabbi  of  Pilsen,  Bloch  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Wolf  Low,  author 
of  the  “  S  ha 'are  Torah.”  Low,  who  guided  the 
boy’s  studies  for  seven  years  (1827-34)  in  his  house 
at'  Gross-Tapolcsany  (Hungary),  is  often  quoted  in 
his  nephew’s  lectures.  On  graduating  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Pilsen,  he  went  in  1840  to  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  was  appointed  a  rabbi  at  Wotitz  in 
1841,  when  he  married  Anna  Weishut  (died  1886). 
He  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Herinanmiestee,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  in  1852,  and  to  Leipnik,  Moravia,  in  1856,  where 
he  remained  until  Oct.,  1877.  In  that  year  he  was 
called  as  professor  and  rector  to  the  Rabbinical  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Budapest. 

Bloch  published  the  following  works:  (1)  “Sha- 
‘are  Torat  ha-Tckanot”  (“Die  Institutionen  des 
Judentlmms  nach  der  in  den  Quellen  Angegebenen 
Geschielitlichen  Reilienfolge  Geordnet  und  Entwik- 
kelt ”),  4  vols.,  Vienna  and  Cracow,  1879-1902,  3 
vols.,  Budapest,  1902;  (2)  “Das  Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische  Polizeireclit  ”  (special  print  from  the  “Annual 
Report”  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary),  Budapest, 
1879;  (8)  “Die  Ethik  in  der  Halacha  ”  (also  in  Hun¬ 
garian;  appeared  in  the  “Annual  Report”  of  the 
III.— 17 


Seminary  for  1885),  Leipsic,  1886;  (4)  “  Das  Mosaisch- 
Talmudische  Erbrecht  ”  (in  the  “  Annual  Report  ”  for 
1889) ;  (5)  “  Sefer  Slia‘are  Teshubot  Maharam”  (“  Die 
Bisher  Unedirteh  Responsa  des  R.  Men*  von  Rothen- 
burg”),  Berlin,  1891  (“  Mekize  Nirdamim  ”  publica¬ 
tions);  (6)  “Der  Vertrag  nach  Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dischem  Rechte”  (from  the  “Annual  Report”  for 
1893),  Budapest,  1893;  (7)  “Das  Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische  Besitzrecht”  (from  the  “Annual  Report”  for 
1897).  The  works  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
Landes-Rabbinerschule  (National  Rabbinical  School) 
have  all  appeared  also  in  the  Hungarian  language. 
Bibliography  :  Block  Mazes.  Rabhi  ( Festschrift  zu  Eliren 
Sr.  EhrwU.rd.en  des  Herrn  Rohhiners  Moses  Bloch  AnUiss- 
lich  Seines  80.  Gehurtstages) ,  edited  by  the  professors  of 
the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  1895. 
s.  A.  F.-G. 

BLOCH,  PHILIP:  Rabbi  and  author;  born  in 
Prussia  May  30,  1841.  He  studied  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Breslau,  and  under  Frankel,  Gratz,  and  Jacob 
Bernays  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  grad¬ 
uated  as  Ph.D.  in  1864;  and  received  his  rabbinical 
degree  in  1867.  He  organized  a  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tional  school  at  Munich  in  1869 ;  and  became  rabbi 
of  the  Israelitische  Brudergemeinde  at  Posen  in 
1871.  Interested  at  first  in  religio-philosophic  and 
haggadic  studies,  he  devoted  himself  later  to  his¬ 
toric  researches  on  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

Bloch  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Glauben  und  Wissen,”  a  translation  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  first  book  of  Saadia’s  “Emunot  we- 
De'ot,”  1879;  “Die  Willensfreilieit  von  Chasdai 
Kreskas,”  which  is  chap.  v.  of  the  second  treatise 
of  the  “Or  Adonai”  translated  and  explained,  1879; 
“Die  Generalprivilegien  der  Polnisclien  Juden- 
schaft,”  1892;  “Geschichte  der  Entwickelung  der 
Kabbalah  und  der  Judischen  Religionsphilosophie,  ” 
1894;  “ Heinrich  Gratz,  a  Memoir,”  1898— prefatory 
to  the  index  volume  (vi.)of  the  American  edition  of 
Gratz’s  history.  Among  the  numerous  essays  w hich 
he  contributed  to  the  various  magazines  may  be 
mentioned :  “  Studien  zur  Haggadah, ”  contributed  to 
“Monatsschrift,”  1885,  pp.  166  et  seq . ;  “Die  Piskoth 
fur  die  Drei  Trauersab bathe,  frsjyi,  Uebersetzt 
und  Erlautert,”  in  “Festschrift  zum  Achtzigsten 
Geburtstage  Moritz  Steinschneider’s,”  1896,  pp.  41  et 
seq.:  “Die  Sage  von  Saul  Wahl,  dem  Eintagskonig 
von  Polen.”  in  “Zeitschrift  der  Historischen  Gesell- 
schaftfurdie  Provinz  Posen,”  1S89,  p.  233;  “  Juden- 
wesen,  Jahr  1793,”  in  “Das  TJrkunden  und  Akten- 
stucke  zur  Organisation  Slidpreussens.”  1895,  p.  591. 

The  following  sketch-pedigree  gives  the  descent 
of  Dr.  Philip  Bloch : 

Jacob  Blocb  (died  about  1680) 

Jonathan  (died  5th  of  Iyyar,  1722) 

Zebi  Hirz  (died  27th  of  Adar,  1769) 

•  i 


Solomon  Jacob  Jonathan  (died  Feiwel  (died  4th  of 
(died  in  (died  in  StliofSiwan.lSOl)  Kislew,  1804) 
London)  Philadel-  =  Gutel  Gratz,  | 

phia)  sister  of  Michael  Jacob  Koppel  (died 
ben  Salman  ioth  of  Adar.  1842) 
Gratz  (see  j 

GRATZ  COLLEGE)  JetutWe\  Salman 

(died  16th  of  She- 
bat,  1846) 

"I 

Philip  Bloch 


Bloch 
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All  of  these  were  Talmudists,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was 

Jonathan  Bloch :  Founder  of  the  Congregation 
Langendorf  in  Russia;  bought  a  cemetery,  and  had 
a  Talmudic  school  from  which  were  graduated  some 
well-known  rabbis. 

s.  P.  B. 

BLOCH,  ROSINE :  French  singer;  born  in 
Paris  in  1844 ;  daughter  of  a  merchant.  She  was 
very  beautiful  and  had  a  magnificent  mezzo- 
soprano  voice.  She  studied  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  received  in  1865  the  first  prize  for  singing  and 
the  first  prize  for  opera.  Finding  an  engagement 
soon  after  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  she  made  a  brilliant 
debut  in  the  role  of  Azucenct  in  "II  Trovatore.”  In 
1867  she  created  the  role  of  Ghloris,  in  “  La  Fiancee 
de  Corinthe,”  by  Duprato;  and  in  1873  that  of  Gla- 
ribel  in  *‘La  Coupe  du  Roi  de  Thule,”  by  Diaz. 
When,  in  1SS0,  “Aida”  was  put  on  the  stage,  Biocli 
undertook  with  great  success  the  role  of  Amneris. 
For  fifteen  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Opera 
at  Paris. 

She  might  have  attained  to  the  foremost  rank  in 
grand  opera  had  her  magnificent  voice  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  temperament  less  cold  and  by  a 
more  pronounced  dramatic  instinct. 

s.  A.  A.  G. 

BLOCH,  SAMSON  (SIMSON)  B.  ISAAC 
HA-LEVI:  Galician  author ;  born  in  Kulikow,  near 
Lemberg,  1782;  died  there  Oct.  7, 1845.  He  received 
the  usual  Talmudical  education,  but  was  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructed  in  the  Bible  and  Hebrew  grammar, 
things  uncommon  in  the  Galician  curriculum  of  those 
times.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Baruch  Zebi  Neu, 
Bloch  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  uncle’s  illustrious 
pupil,  Nachman  Krochmal,  who  was  three  years  his 
junior,  and  their  friendship,  which  ripened  as  the 
years  went  on,  lasted  till  Krochmal’s  death  in  1840. 
Bloch  married  while  very  young,  and  engaged  in 
business  without  any  training  or  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Success  under  such  circumstances  was  almost 
impossible ;  and  he  was  thrown  or  drifted  from  one 
occupation  into  another,  remaining  poor  all  his  life. 
But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  firm  resolve  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  literature  helped  him 
to  bear  with  fortitude  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
He  studied  in  his  leisure  time  and  familiarized  him¬ 
self  with  German  and  other  languages,  also  with 
many  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  commentaries  on  the 
Bible. 

Bloch  early  became  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the 
“Haskalah.”  His  first  literary  attempt  was  the 
publication  of  the  epistle  which  Solomon  b.  Adret 
wrote  against  the  study  of  philosophy,  especially  by 
young  men,  and  the  famous  response  by  the  poet 
Jedaiah  Penini  or  Bedersi,  which  is  known  as 
“  Hitnazlut  ha-Bedarshi  ”  (Bedersi ’s  Defense  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Studies),  Lemberg,  1809.  The  letters  are 
preceded  by  a  long  introduction  in  which  Bloch 
throws  much  light  on'  the  controversy  which  shook 
Judaism  to  its  foundations  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  1812  Bloch  was  called  to  Vienna  to  fill  the 
place  of  corrector  in  the  Hebrew  printing-establish¬ 
ment  of  Anton  Schmid,  made  vacant-  by  the  death 
of  the  grammarian  Ben  Ze’eb.  There  he  translated 


into  Hebrew  Manasseh  b.  Israel's  “Vindicite  Ju- 
dreorum”  from  the  German  translation  of  it  by 
Dr.  Marcus  Herz,  and  published  it  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
(Vienna,  1813).  He  was  compelled  by  family  affairs 
to  return  to  Kulikow,,  and,  after  several  years  of 
continual  struggle  with  poverty,  he  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  Krochmal  and  Rapoport,  and 
took  up  the  writing  of  Hebrew  books  as  a  profession. 
In  1822  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  important 
work,  “Sliebile  ‘Olam”  (Paths  of  the  World),  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  geography  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
(Zolkiev).  It  still  has  a  literary  if  not  a  scientific 
value  on  account  of  its  incomparable  style  and  of 
the  attacks  on  the  folly  and  superstition  of  the  East¬ 
ern  nations  contained  therein,  which  were  really  in¬ 
tended  for  fools  and  deluded  people  nearer  home. 
The  second  volume  (Africa)  is  even  better  than  the 
first,  and  is  interspersed  with  biographies  of  Alfasi, 
Maimonides,  and  other  famous  Jews  who  were  born 
or  lived  in  Africa  (Zolkiev,  1827). 

Bloch  made  a  journey  through  Hungary,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  iu  order  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  his  work.  He  was  honored  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  enlightened  wherever  lie  came ;  but  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Hebrew  authors  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  especially  by  the  ignorant  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  so  disgusted  him  that  he  never 
finished  the  volume  on  Europe,  although  the  divi¬ 
sions  containing  descriptions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  France  were  already  written.  His  last 
years  were  spent  iu  poverty  and  disappointment, 
the  dreariness  and  lonesomeness  of  his  native  city 
being  rather  accentuated  than  relieved  by  his  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  neighboring  cities  of  Lemberg 
and  Zolkiev.  He  died  in  Kulikow,  leaving  his  nine- 
year-old  daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend  R.  Hirsch  Chajes  of  Zolkiev. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Bloch  also 
translated  into  Hebrew  Zunz’s  biograph}7  of  Rashi, 
to  which  lie  wrote  an  introduction  and  many  notes 
(Lemberg,  1840).  This  work  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  decadence,  both  in  style  and  virility.  He 
also  wrote  many  letters  on  literature  which  appeared 
in  various  Hebrew  periodicals  and  collections.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  probably  the  one  about 
philosophy  and  on  Kant,  in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  v.  1, 
letter  34.  The  unfinished  part  of  his  geography  of 
Europe  was  published  under  the  title  “  Zehab 
Sheba”  (The  Gold  of  Sheba)  (SBH.  =  Samson  Bloch 
ha-Levi,  Lemberg,  1855). 

Bibliography:  J.  Meller,  in  Koltbc  Yizliah ,  v.  7,  S.  9;  R. 
Hirscii  Cliajes,  in  Ally.  Zcit.  (les  Judenthums ,  v.  0,  No.  4T ; 
Taviov,  Mibhar  ha-Sifrut ,  p.  63,  Piotrkov,  1899;  Zunz.  On 
the  Geographical  Literature  of  the  Jews ,  English  transla¬ 
tion  in  YOl.  li.  of  Asher's  edition  or  The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi 
Ben  jamin  of  Tudcla ,  pp.  295,  296 ;  Bader,  Zev  Pcraliim ,  pp. 
15-20,  Warsaw,  1896.  _ 

S.  P.  Wr. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.  See  South  Africa. 

BLOGG  or  BLOCH,  SOLOMON  BEN 
EPHRAIM  :  German  author ;  native  of  Neuwagen 
in  Hanover;  died  Feb.  11,  1858.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  founded  Telgener’s 
printing-press  at  Hanover  in  1827.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  literary  labors  for  forty -five  years. 
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TTis  nrinting-press  was  noted  for  the  scientific  accu- 
v,cv  of  its  productions.  Many  of  his  works  are  lm- 
rinitant  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
litenture  Blogg  wrote :  “  Abrege  de  la  Grammaire 
Tli'brai'ciue,”  Berlin,  1810;  “El'Ster  Unterricht  in  del' 
T'ludisclien  Spraclie,”  I-Ianover,  1818;  “Moses,  der 
Yertraute  der  Gottkeit,”  ib.  1824;  “Hebril.sehe 
Grimmatik  fill-  Anfitnger,”  ib.  182o;  “Grundliclie 
Pewcise  wie  der  Jude  bei  einer  Eidesleistung  Gc- 
sonnen  1st,”  ib.  1826;  “Geschiclite  der  Hebritischen 
Snrache  und  Literatur  Nebst  einem  Anliange,  die 
T-irgumim  Betreffend,”  2d  ed.,  ib.  1826. 

lie  edited  “Sammlung  Aller  Gebriluche,  Obser- 
vauzen  und  Gebetformeln  der  Heutigen  Polnischen 
nml  Deutsclien  Israeliten  fur  das  Gauze  Jahr,  Ur- 
siirunnlieli  Yerfasst  von  Salm.  London,  aber  Be- 
reichert  und  Yielfacli  Verdeutscht,”  ib.  1880.  This 
work  of  London  appeared  in  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam 
in  1744,  and  was  published  in  Judisch-Deutsch  at 
Fmnkfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1799.  Blogg’s  “Binyan 
Shelomoh,  JSdificium  Salomonis”  (ib.  1881),  treats 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Talmud  in  then 
historical  aspects. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  h  1^ ct  scq  ;  Zeitlin,  Mbh 
]y, ...f  ~\rrmlcls  2(1  ed.,  pp.  33  ct  seq.,  ih.  lbJi  Po,  oiein 
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Ymihitisclie  Lcttcrhodc ,  1883,  ix.  48;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hejn . 
Book*  Brit  Mas.  1867,  p.  153;  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bihl.  i.  -3~, 
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blois 

^^n):  Capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Clier, 
France.  Although  of  small  importance  itself,  Blois 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  J e  wish  history  through 
the  somber  drama  of  which  it  was,  in  1171,  the 

theater.  .  x  ,  ,, 

On  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  servant  ot  the 
mayor,  a  Judieophobe,  the  Jews  of  Blois  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  crucified  a  Christian  child  for  the 
Passover,  and  of  having  then  thrown  the  body  into 
the  river.  Count  Theobald  thereupon  commanded 
that  all  the  Jews  should  be  cast  into  prison,  with  the 
exception  of  a  woman  named  Pulcelina,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  particular  affection.  At  first  the 
accused  hoped  to  escape  b}r  paying  heavy  lansom. 
Indeed,  the  count  sent  a  Jew  of  Chartres  to  nego¬ 
tiate  concerning  the  price  of  their  acquittal.  But  a 
priest  intervened,  beseeching  the  count  to  punish 
the  Jews  severely  should  the  accusation  be  '"ell 
founded.  As  the  accused  could  not  be  easily  con¬ 
victed,  the  authorities  determined  to  submit  the 
witness  to  the  water  test.  The  mayor’s  servant  was 
conveyed  to  the  river  and  there  placed  in  a  boat 
tilled  with  water.  As  he  did  not  sink,  the  count  and 
the  populace  were  convinced  that  his  statement  anas 
true;  and  consequently  all  the  members  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  congregation  were  condemned  to  death  by  fire. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  auto  da  fe,  a  priest 
begged  them  to  embrace  Christianity  and  thus  pie- 
serve  their  lives;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  refused,  and  died  (May  26,  1171)  in  the  flames 
while  chanting  the  prayer  “  ‘Alenu,”  containing  the 
profession  of  faith 'in  one  God  (Pulcelina  died  with 
the  others). 

This  was  the  first  time  in  France  that  the  Jews 
had  been  accused  of  using  blood  in  their  Pa$so\ei. 


The  anniversary  of  this  martyrdom  was  decreed  by 
R.  Tam  as  a  fast-day.  Four  dirges,  composed  by 
Hillel'  beu  Jacob,  Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
shom  ben  Isaac,  and  Menahem  ben  Jacob  of  Worms, 
and  inserted  in  the  selihot,  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  this  sad  event.  The  “  Memorbuch  ”  of  Mayence 
has  preserved  the  names  of  the  martyrs: 

Baruch;  Baruch  hen  Menahem;  Isaac  hen  Eliezer;  Jehiel 
hen  Isaac  ha-Kohen ;  a  pious  rabbi,  disciple  of  R.  Samuel,  prob¬ 
ably  Rashbam  (compare  “  Gallia  Judaica,”  P-  HO  ^  Jekuthiel 
ben  Judah;  a  rabbi,  disciple  of  R.  Samuel;  Judah  ben  Aaron 
(brother  of  Isaac  of  Treves);  Judah  ben  Meir;  Judah  ben  Sam¬ 
uel  *  Moses  ben  Nun ;  Samuel  ben  Menahem ;  the  young  Pan- 
van*  Bona-  (wife  of  Samuel  the  hazan);  Eiguelina;  Hanna 
(daughter  of  R.  Samuel);  Hanna  (with  her  little  daughter  born 
in  the  auto  da  fe);  Leah  (wife  of  R.  Samuel),  and  her  two 
daughters,  Miriam  and  Miriam  (wife  of  R.  Judah),  Rachel, 
Sarah ;  Zephora ;  Zephora, 

The  same  “  Memorbuch  ”  mentions  another  auto  da 
fe  of  Blois  which  took  place  in  1298,  during  the  Bind- 
fleisch  persecutions.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jews  ever  settled  there  after  this  event. 

Bibliography  :  Bourquet,  Rccucil  ties  Historiens  deGaule 
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BLOOD.— Biblical  Data:  The  importance  of 
blood  for  the  continuance  of  life  must  have  been 
recognized  even  in  most  remote  antiquity  and 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions.  Any  one 
could  see  that  the  death  of  wild  animals  duiing  the 
chase  and  of  slaughtered  domestic  animals  was  due 
to  loss  of  blood.  Almost  every  one  had  occasion, 
more  or  less  frequently,  to  notice  that  wounded  men 
became  unconscious  after  having  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  blood,  and  that  they  died  if  the  bleeding 
did  not  cease.  “  To  shed  blood  ”  is  therefore  synony¬ 
mous  with  “to  kill, ”  “to  murder, ”  and  guilt  for  a 
person’s  death  is  expressed  by  “damim,”  plural  of 
“dam”  (blood).  For  instance,  in  Josh.  ii.  19  the 
spies  say  to  Raliab:  “And  it  shall  be  that  whosoever 
shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the  street, 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head  VDn],  ancl 

we  will  be  guiltless:  and  whosoever  shall  be  with 
thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on  our  head 
rW3  ID*-!],  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.”  So  long 
as  the  blood  circulates,  the  man  or  the  animal  lives; 
hence  the  assertion:  “The  life  [Hebr.,  "soul  ]  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  [Kin  Dll  "limn  (Ley* 

xvii.  11),  and  (verse  14),  *4  it  is  the  life  [Hebr. ,  “  soul  ’] 
of  all  flesh  ”  ;  R.  V.,  “  the  blood  thereof  is  all  one  with 
the  life  thereof.”  Even  of  animals  it  is  said,  “the 
life  [Hebr.,  “soul”]  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof 
[Kin  ion  nca  ^3  (ib.),  and  “the  blood  is  the 

life  [8*wn  Kin  ennr  (Dent.  xii.  23;  compare  Gen. 
ix.  4).  The  blood,  then,  is  the  seat  of  life  or  ot  the 
soul.  All  life  originates  in  the  breath  of  a  being 
which  God  Himself  sends  forth :  “  Thou  sendest  forth 
thy  spirit,  they  are  created  ”  (Ps.  civ. 
80) ;  “  Thou  talcest  away  their  breath, 
they  die  ”  (ib.  29).  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  understand  how  blood  became  an 
object  of  sacred  awe;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
partaking  of  the  blood  of  beasts  or  birds,  or  of  meat 
that  is  still  full  of  blood— a  prohibition  repeatedly 
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and  explicitly  emphasized  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  xvii.  10,  xix.  26; 
Dent.  xii.  16,  28;  xv.  23).  That  this  law  was  really 
observed,  and  that  its  transgression  was  regarded  as 
a  sin,  is  proved  by  I  Sam.  xiv.  32  et  seq. ;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  25 ;  Judith  xi.  12.  The  apostle  (Acts  xv.  29 ; 
compare  xv.  20,  xxi.  25)  exhorts  the  Gentiles  to  1  ab¬ 
stain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled.”  The  ordinances  refer¬ 
ring  to  blood,  “  aizex£C^aL  olf-iaroc  Kal  tcviktuv,”  were 
obeyed  by  the  Judaeo-Christians  from  the  very  first 
(compare  Clementine,  “  Homilies,”  vii.  4;  Sibyllines, 
ii.  96),  but  by  the  Gentiles  only  after  the  historic 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Acts,  were  declared  to  be  canonical.  In  J.  G. 
Sommer’s  “Das  Aposteldekret ”  (ii.  46,  60  et  seq., 
Konigsbcrg,  1889)  it  is  shown  how  the  decree  in 
Acts  xv.  29,  under  the  influence  of  the  Torah  and  of 
the  Jews  that  were  consulted,  led  to  a  new  cere¬ 
monial  law,  the  import  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  penitential  ordinances,  “Libri  Poeniten- 
tiales.  ”  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the 
Koran  also  forbids  the  eating  of  blood  (sura  v.  4; 
compare  ii.  175,  xvi.  115). 

In  addition  to  their  natural  aversion  to  the  tasting 
of  blood,  the  Jews  had  another  reason  for  abstaining 
from  it,  which  is  indicated  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where 
God  says :  “  I  have  given  it  [the  blood]  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls.” 
God,  in  His  mercy,  ordained  that  blood  should  be 
a  means  of  atonement ;  for  which  reason  its  place 
is  upon  the  altar,  and  man  shall  not  taste  of  it 
(compare  also  K.  C.  W.  F.  Balir,  “Symbolik  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus,  ”ii.  200  et  seq.,  Heidelberg,  1839). 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature:  In  conformity 

with  the  general  development  of  Judaism  after 
Ezra,  the  Jews  of  later  times  multiplied  and  inten¬ 
sified  the  commands  against  partaking  of  blood 
(compare  especially  Skulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ah, 
65-68).  There  are  very  explicit  directions  re¬ 
garding  the  elimination  of  blood  from  food,  such 
as  the  soaking  and  salting  of  meat  to  be  prepared 
for  the  table  (compare  Eleazab,  of  Wobms,  in 
“Rokeali”;  Naphtali  Benet,  in  “Sefer  Berit 
Melali,”  Prague,  1816;  Ludwig  Stern,  “Die  Vor- 
schriften  der  Tliora,”  §  18,  Frankfort -on-the-Main, 
1882;  compare  also  Dietaky  Laws).  In  the  med¬ 
icine  of  the  Talmud  blood  plays  a  purely  negative 
part.  Compare  the  sentence  in  B.  B.  58b :  “  At  the 
head  of  death  stand  I,  the  blood;  at  the  head  of  all 
remedies  stand  I,  the  wine.”  In  other  words,  most 
diseases  arise  in  the  blood.  Blood  is  therefore  not 
considered  a  remedy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bleeding 
and  cupping  (that  is,  the  removal  of  blood)  are  rec¬ 
ommended  as  modes  of  treatment  (compare  Leopold 
Low,  “Gesammelte  Schriften,”  iii.  375-879,  Szeg- 
edin,  1893). 

- In  Folk-Lore:  The  supreme  importance  of 

blood  for  human  and  animal  life  explains  its  promi¬ 
nence  in  folk-lore,  where  it  is  employed  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  compacts,  for  remedial,  superstitious, 
and  criminal  purposes  (compare  Paulus  Cassel,  “  Die 
Symbolik  des  Blutesund  ‘  Der  Anne  Heinrich,’  von 
Hartmann  von  Aue, ”  p.  265,  Berlin,  1882;  II.  C. 
Trumbull,  “The  Blood  Covenant,”  p.  390,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1893). 


Owing  to  the  command  against  tasting  blood,  and 
also  to  the  Talmudic  law  forbidding  any  use  to  fu¬ 
made  of  a  corpse  (ntum  DO),  practises  of  this 
kind  were  abhorred  by  the  Jews  at  all  times.  See 
Blood  Accusation. 
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BLOOD  ACCUSATION :  A  term  now  usually 
understood  to  denote  the  accusation  that  the  Jews — 
if  not  all  of  them,  at  all  events  certain  Jewish  sects— 
require  and  employ  Christian  blood  for  purposes 
which  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  ritual,  and  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  blood,  they  commit  assault 
and  even  murder. 

In  the  polemic  of  Josephus  against  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  grammarian  Apion  (“Contra  Ap.,”  ed.  Niese. 
ii.  8,  §  95),  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  accused 
the  Jews  of  annually  fattening  a  Greek  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  killing  him,  offering  his  body  as  a  sacrifice,  eat- 
ing  of  his  internal  organs,  and  swearing  an  oath  of  en¬ 
mity  against  all  Greeks  (according  to  the  ancient 
Latin  translation,  “Ejus  corpus  sac- 

History.  rificare  secundum  suas  solemnitates 
et  gustare  ex  ejus  visceribus  et  jus- 
jurandum  facere  in  immolatione  Graeei,  ut  inimi- 
citias  contra  Gnecos  liabereut”;  the  Greek  text  of 
the  passage  is  unfortunately  lost).  Similar  in  im¬ 
port  is  the  following  statement  of  a  certain  Democri¬ 
tus,  which  the  Greek  lexicographer  Suidas  (tenth 
century)  has  preserved:  “Every  seven  yearn  the 
Jews  catch  a  stranger,  whom  they  offer  as  a  sacrifice, 
killing  him  by  tearing  his  flesh  into  shreds  ”  (on  Kara 

£7T7(l€7(ClV  £ SVOV  ayp£VOVT££  7TpOG£(b£pOV  KCLL  KCL7CL  ?lE7TTCL  7Qf 
GapKCLQ  6lE.t~Q.lVOV  tiClt  Ol'T(i)£  (iVtJpOVV ).  NotlllUg  fill  til 01 
is  known  of  Democritus.  Perhaps  he  drew  his  in¬ 
formation  from  Apion’s  book. 

In  Socrates’  “Hist.  Eccles.”  there  is  an  account  of 
some  drunken  Jews  who  accidentally  killed  a  Chris¬ 
tian  lad  whom  they  had  hung  up  in  derision  of 
Hainan  at  Purim,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  myth. 

During  all  antiquity  and  far  into  medieval  times 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  similar  accusation  against 
the  Jews,  not  even  in  the  Occident,  although  the 
work  of  Josephus  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Cassiodorius  Senator,  translated  into  Latin  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  of  this  translation  there  are  still 
more  than  twenty-four  copies  extant.  Neither  by  that 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons 
(ninth  century) — the  statement  to  the  contrary 
by  August  Rohling  is  a  falsehood — nor  by  the  monk 
Rudolph  von  Mainz,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Jews  in  1146,  and  called  them  enemies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  nor  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091- 
1153),  was  the  accusation  repeated. 

The  first  case  in  which  Jews  were  actually  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  killed  a  Christian  child  for  ritual 
purposes  was  that  of  St.  TV  illiam  of  Norwich  in 
1144.  According  to  an  account  recently  discovered 
(Jessopp  and  James,  “St.  William  of  Norwich,” 
Cambridge,  1899),  the  disappearance  of  the  boy  vas 
explained  by  a  Jewish  convert,  one  Theobald  of 
Cambridge,  as  due  to  a  universal  .conspiracy  of  the 
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European  Jews,  who  every  year  cast  lots  where  the 
'imiual  sacrifice  of  a  Christian  child  at  Passover 
should  take  place.  In  the  preceding  year  the  lot  had 
lurii  cast  at  Narbonnc  and  had  fallen  on  Norwich. 
■Ybsolutely  no  evidence  was  adduced  that  a  murder 
hid  been  committed;  it  seems  indeed  that  the  lad 
I, ad  been  merely  in  a  cataleptic  fit  when  found,  and 
wm  buried  alive  by  his  own  relatives.  None  of  the 
j(!ws  were  tried  or  punished  for  the  alleged  crime, 
vet  the  mere  statement  of  the  Cambridge  convert 
it'd  to  the  bringing  of  similar  charges  at  Gloucester 
in  1168,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1181,  and  at  'Win¬ 
chester’  in  1192.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there 
any  trial;  but  popular  rumor  was  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  the  martyrdom  of  the  lads,  and 
this  proved  a  considerable  source  of  attraction  to 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  these  towns. 

In  Dec.,  1235,  five  children  of  a  miller  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Fulda,  Hesse-Nassau, 
were  murdered,  in  consequence  of  which  thirty-four 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  slaughtered  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders.  The  Jews  were  accused  of  the  deed,  and 
those  put  to  the  torture  are  said  to  have  confessed 
that  they  murdered  the  children,  in  order  to  procure 
their  blood  for  purposes  of  healing  ("ut  ex  els  san- 
guincm  ad  suum  remodium  elicercnt  ).  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  note  here  (1)  that  the  reports  say  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  witnesses;  (2)  that  the  confessions 
were  elicited  through  torture,  and  were  consequently 
worthless;  (3)  that  these  confessions  speak  only  of 
the  intention  to  procure  a  remedy  (“remedium”), 
and  contain  no  reference  to  ritualistic  ceremonies; 
(4)  that  the  German  emperor,  Frederick  II. ,  in  order 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly,  invited  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  and  distinguished  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  whether  the  Jews  required 
Christian  blood  for  their  Passover  ceremonies 
f  Judei  Christianum  sanguinem  in  parasceve  neces- 
sarium  haberent”),  replied:  “Neither  the  Old  nor 
the  New  Testament  states  that  the  Jews  lust  for 
human  blood:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Bible,  in  tlie  laws  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Jewish 
ordinances  designated  in  Hebrew  as  the  ‘  Talmud/ 
that  they  should  not  defile  themselves  with  blood. 
Those  to  whom  even  the  tasting  of  animal  blood  is 
prohibited  surety  can  not  thirst  for  that  of  human 
beings,  (1)  because  of  the  horror  of  the  thing;  (2) 
because  it  is  forbidden  by  nature ;  (3)  because  of  the 
human  tie  that  also  binds  the  Jews  to  Christians  ; 
and  (4)  because  they  would  not  wilfully  imperil 
their  lives  and  property.”  The  judgment  of  the 
emperor  reads;  “For  these  reasons  we  have  decided, 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  governing  princes, 
to  exonerate  the  Jews  of  the  district  from  the  grave 
crime  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  the  remainder  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  free 
from  all  suspicion.” 

This  judgment  did  not  suffice  to  clear  the  Jewsof 
Germany  from  the  general  suspicion  aroused  by  the 
Fulda  incident. 

The  affair  may,  however,  have  been  a  symptom, 
not  a  cause;  since  the  accusation  soon  after  became 
still  more  frequent  in  other  countries.  As  early  as 
1247  a  trial,  conducted  in  the  little  town  of  Yalreas 
(Vaucluse,  France),  showed  that  the  judges  of  the 


Inquisition  there  had  heard  of  the  blood  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  Jews.  On  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter  (March  27)  a  two-year-old  girl  was 
found  dead  in  the  town  moat,  with  wounds  upon 
her  forehead,  hands,  and  feet.  The  fact  that  the 
child  had  been  previously  seen  in  the  ghetto  sufficed 
to  fasten  the  suspicion  of  guilt  upon  the  Jews. 
They  were  brought  to  trial,  and,  after  being  tor¬ 
tured,  confessed  even  to  the  most  absurd  charges. 
One  Bendig,  for  example,  declared  that  the  Jews 
had  desired  to  celebrate  communion  on  Easter  Sat¬ 
urday,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  observed  annu¬ 
ally  in  large  Jewish  communities  and  particularly  in 
Spain,  where  a  Saracen  was  bought  for  this  purpose 
whenever  a  Christian  could  not  be  obtained.  This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the  rumor 
set  afloat  by  the  renegade  Theobald  of  Cambridge 
in  connection  with  St.  William  of  Norwich.  Bendig 
further  declared  that,  fearing  detection,  the  Jews  of 
Yalreas  had  poured  the  blood  of  the  child  into  the 
cesspool.  In  the  same  year  (1247)  the  Jews  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  complained  to  Pope  Innocent  IY. 
that 'they  were  accused  of  employing  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  child  in  the  celebration  of  communion  dur¬ 
ing  the  Passover  festival. 

According  to  present  information,  the  blood  accu¬ 
sation  against  the  Jews  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  first  literary  reference  to  it  is 
made  about  this  time  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  writing,  “Bonum  Universale  de  Apibus,”  ii.  29, 

§  23,  by  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  (a  monastery  near 
Cambray):  “It  is  quite  certain  that 

Earliest  the  Jews  of  every  province  annually 
Mention,  decide  by  lot  which  congregation  or 
city  is  to  send  Christian  blood  to  the 
other  congregations.  ”  Thomas  also  believes  that  since 
the  time  when  the  Jews  called  out  to  Pilate,  His 
blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  ”  (Matt,  xxyii. 
25),  they  have  been  afflicted  with  hemorrhages;  “A 
very  learned  Jew,  who  in  our  day  has  been  converted 
to  the  [Christian]  faith,  informs  us  that  one  enjoying 
the  reputation  of  a  prophet  among  them,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  made  the  following  prediction: 

4  Be  assured  that  relief  from  this  secret  ailment,  to 
which  you  are  exposed,  can  only  be  obtained  through 
Christian  blood  [*‘  solo  sanguine  Christiano  ”]/  This 
suggestion  was  followed  by  the  ever-blind  and  im¬ 
pious  Jews,  who  instituted  the  custom  of  annually 
shedding  Christian  blood  in  every  province,  in  order 
that  they  might  recover  from  their  malady.”  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  information  furnished  by  this  con¬ 
vert,  Thomas  adds  that  the  Jews  had  misunderstood 
the  words  of  their  prophet,  who  by  his  expression 
“  solo  sanguine  Christiano  ”  had  meant  not  the  blood 
of  any  Christian,  but  that  of  Jesus— the  only  true 
remedy  for  all  physical  and  spiritual  suffering.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Thomas  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  “  very  learned  ”  proselyte.  Possibty  it  vv  as  Nich¬ 
olas  Doniu  of  La  Rochelle.  who  in  1240  had  a  dispu¬ 
tation  on  the  Talmud  with  Jehiel  of  Paris,  and  who 
in  1242  caused  the  burning  of  numerous  Talmudic 
manuscripts  in  Paris.  It  is  known  that  Thomas 
was  personally  acquainted  with  this  Nicholas.  ^ 

Of  the  alarmingly  large  number  of  ritual  trials 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  instructive 
can  here  he  mentioned : 
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Tlie  case  of  Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chaucer,  and  has  thus  become  well  known. 
A  little  lad  of  eight  years,  named  Hugh,  son  of  a 
woman  named  Beatrice,  disappeared  at  Lincoln  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1255.  His  body  was  discovered 
on  the  29tli  of  August,  covered  with  tilth,  in  a  pit 
or  well  belonging  to  a  Jew  named  Jopin.  On  being 
promised  by  John  of  Lexington,  a  judge,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  that  his  life  should  be  spared, 
Jopin  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  the  boy  had 
been  crucified  by  the  Jews,  who  had  assembled  at 
Lincoln  for  that  purpose.  King  Henry  III.,  on 
reaching  Lincoln  some  five  weeks  afterward,  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  refused  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  John  of  Lexington,  and  had  Jopin  exe¬ 
cuted  and  ninety-one  of  the  Jews  of  Lincoln  seized 
and  sent  up  to  London,  where  eighteen  of  them 
were  executed.  The  rest  were  pardoned  at  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  Franciscans  (Jacobs,  “Jewish 
Ideals, J?  pp.  192-224). 

In  1267.  at  Pforzheim,  Baden,  the  corpse  of  a 
seven-year-old  girl  was  found  in  the  river  by  fisher¬ 
men.  The  Jews  were  suspected,  and  when  the}' 
were  led  to  the  corpse,  blood  began  to  flow  from 
the  wounds ;  led  to  it  a  second  time,  the  face  of  the 
child  became  flushed,  and  both  arms  were  raised. 
In  addition  to  these  miracles,  there  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  daughter  of  the  wicked  woman  who 
had  sold  the  child  to  the  Jews.  A  regular  judicial 
examination  did  not  take  place;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  above-mentioned  “wicked  woman  ”  was  the 
murderess.  That  a  judicial  murder  was  then  and 
there  committed  against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of 
the  accusation  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Nuremberg  “  Memorbucli  ”  and  the  synagogal 
poems  refer  to  the  incident  (Salfeld,  “Martyrolo- 
gium,”  pp.  15,  128-130). 

At  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  in  1270,  a  miracle 
alone  decided  the  charge  against  the  Jews.  Al¬ 
though,  according  to  the  accusation,  the  Jews  had 
suspended  a  child  (whose  body  was  found  in  the 
Lauter  river)  by  the  feet,  and  had  opened  every 
artery  in  its  body  in  order  to  obtain  all  ike  blood,  its 
wounds  were  said  to  have  bled  for  five  days  after¬ 
ward  (!). 

In  1286,  at  Oberwesel,  miracles  again  constituted 
the  only  evidence  against  the  Jews.  The  corpse  of 
the  eleven-vear-old  Werner  is  said  to  have  floated  up 
the  Rhine  (against  the  current)  as  far  as  Bacharach, 

emitting  a  radiance.,  and  being  invested 
Hxirl/ooxil/lx  ttIT'Ii  Healing  ptrvrcro.  In  otmseqxioncct 

Century,  the  Jews  of  Oberwesel  and  many  other 

adjacent  localities  were  severely  per¬ 
secuted  during  the  years  1286-89.  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph  I.,  to  whom  the  Jews  had  appealed  for  pro¬ 
tection,  issued  a  public  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  corpse  of  Werner  was  to  be  burned  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  statement  was  made,  in  the  “  Chronicle  ”  of 
Conrad  Ju stinger  (d.  1426),  that  at  Bern  in  1294 
the  Jews  had  shockingly  tortured  and  murdered  the 
bo}r  Rudolph.  The  historical  impossibility  of  this 
widely  credited  story  was  demonstrated  by  Stamm- 
ler.  the  pastor  of  Bern  (see  “  Katholische  Scliweizer- 
Blatter.”  Lucerne.  1888). 


In  1462,  at  Rinn,  near  Innsbruck,  a  boj’ named  An¬ 
dreas  Oxner  was  said  to  have  been  bought  by  Jew¬ 
ish  merchants  and  cruelly  murdered  by  them  in  a 
forest  near  the  city,  his  blood  being  carefully  col¬ 
lected  in  vessels.  The  accusation  of  drawing  off  the 
blood  (without  murder)  was  not  made  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur}^.  The  older  in¬ 
scription  in  the  church  of  Rinn,  dating  from  1575, 
is  distorted  by  fabulous  embellishments ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  money  which  had  been  paid  for  the 
boy  to  his  godfather  was  found  to  have  turned  into 
leaves,  and  that  a  lily  blossomed  upon  his  grave. 

In  1475  occurred  the  case  of  the  hoy  Simon  of 
Trent.  The  confessions  elicited  by  torture  here 
themselves  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  ritual  mur¬ 
der.  The  Feast  of  Passover  in  1475  began  on  the 
evening  of  March  22,  that  is,  on  Wednesday.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charge,  however,  the  boy  did  not  dis¬ 
appear  before  Thursday,  and  he  was  murdered  on  Fri¬ 
day.  The  Jews  could,  therefore,  have  employed  the 
blood  neither  for  their  unleavened  bread  (“  rnazzot  ”) 
nor  for  the  four  cups  (“  arbaf  kosot  ”).  Nevertheless, 
the}^  are  alleged  to  have  admitted  that  they  required 
“fresh  Christian  blood ”  for  this  particular  year,  as 
being  a  Jubilee  year.  But,  in  truth,  the  Jews  have 
not  counted  or  celebrated  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev. 
xxv.)  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  The  year  1475,  however,  was  a  Jubilee 
year  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  ignorant  tor¬ 
turers,  believing  that  the  Jews  also 
Fifteenth,  celebrated  it  as  a  jubilee,  forced  their 
and  victims  to  confess  accordingly.  The 
Sixteenth  publication  of  the  documents  in  the 
Centuries,  case  of  the  boy  Simon  (collected  and 
copied  by  Moritz  Stern,  Berlin)  is 
much  to  be  desired  (compare  the  extracts  in  Her¬ 
mann  S track,  “Da&Blut,”  pp.  126-131). 

At  La  Guardia,  near  Toledo,  Spain,  the  accusa¬ 
tion  recurred  in  1490.  •  Here  no  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  remains,  the  clothes  of  the  child,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  murder,  or  the  time  and  place  of 
its  commission.  Modern  historians  even  deny  that 
a  child  had  disappeared  at  all  (Loeb,  “  Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  xv.  203-232;  Lea,  in  “English  Historical 
Review,”  iv.  239-250).  Nevertheless,  Lope  de  Yega 
employed  this  supposititious  incident  as  the  plot  of 
a  play. 

In  a  case  at  Tyrnau,  Hungary,  in  1494,  the  absurd¬ 
ity,  even  the  impossibility,  of  the  statements  forced 
b}'  torture  from  women  and  children  shows  that  the 

the  torture,  and  admitted  eveiy  thing  that  was  asked 
of  them.  They  even  said  that  Jewish  men  men¬ 
struated,  and  that  the  latter  therefore  practised  the 
drinking  of  Christian  blood  as  a  remedy. 

At  Bazin  (=  Bosing),  Hungary,  in  1529,  it  was 
charged  that  a  nine-year-old  boy  had  been  bled  to 
death,  suffering  cruel  torture;  and  thirty  Jews  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  crime  and  were  publicly  burned.  The 
true  facts  of  the  case  were  disclosed  later,  when  the 
child  was  found  alive  in  Vienna,  He  had  been  stolen 
by  the  accuser,  Count  Wolf  of  Bazin,  as  an  easy  but 
fiendish  means  of  ridding  himself  of  his  Jewish 
creditors  at  Bazin. 

In  Feb.,  1840,  at  Damascus,  Syria,  Father  Thomas, 
a  Capuchin,  and  his  servant  were  murdered.  In 
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this  instance,  also,  confessions  were  obtained  only 
^fter  the  infliction  of  barbarous  tortures.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  witness  of  the  proceedings  was  the  converted 
Jew  G.  W.  Pieritz,  who  said  of  himself  that  he  was 
no  friend  or  defendant  of  rabbinism  (“  Persecution 
of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,”  London,  1840).  See 
P  v:\iascus  Affair. 

In  1882,  at  Tisza-Eszlar,  the  victim  was  Esther  Soly- 
mosi  (compare  Paul  Nathan,  “DerProzess  von  Tisza- 
Eszlar,”  Berlin,  1892).  See  Tisza-Eszlar  Affair. 

At  Corfu,  during  the  night  of  April  12,  1891,  an 
ei°'ht-y  ear-old  girl  ay  as  murdered.  It  was  com¬ 
mon^"  reported  that  the  child  had  been  a  Christian, 
Maria  Desyllaby  name,  and  that  JeAvshad  murdered 
her  and  then  taken  her  blood.  Her  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  declared,  in  a  document  attested  by  the  French 
consul  at  Corfu,  that  the  child’s  name  was  Rubina 
Sarda.  and  that  she  Avas  a  JeAvess. 

In  1891,  at  Xanten,  Blienish  Prussia,  a  butcher, 
Adolph  Busclilioff,  Avas  accused  of  murdering  the 
boy  Johann  Hegmann,  five  and  one- 
Nineteenth.  half  years  of  age,  and  of  draAving  and 
Century,  concealing  his  blood.  The  tA\ro  public 
prosecutors,  after  carefully  collecting 
all  the  evidence,  declared  that  the  accused  could  not 
have  committed  the  deed,  aucl  that  there  was  no 
evidence  showing  that  blood  had  been  concealed  (see 
Struck,  l.c .  pp.  153-156). 

On  April  1,  1899,  at  Polna,  Bohemia,  there  Avas 
found  in  the  forest  near  the  town  the  body  of  Agnes 
I-Iruza,  a  seamstress,  nineteen  years  old,  with  a  gash 
in  the  throat.  A  Jew,  Leopold  Ililsner,  an  idler, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  Avas  accused  of  the  deed, 
and  in  the  same  year  Avas  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
court  at  Kuttenberg  for  complicity  in  the  murder. 
The  public  prosecutor,  Schneider-SAVoboda,  and  the 
advocate,  Dr.  Baxa,  averred  (the  former  indirectly, 
the  latter  openly)  that  a  ritual  murder  was  involved. 
But  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Czech  University  of 
Prague  have  demonstrated  that  the  obtaining  of 
blood  must  be  excluded  as  a  motive  for  the  deed. 
No  blood  was  missing:  a  quantity  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  body  Avas  found  in  the  saturated  gar¬ 
ments,  in  the  hair  (which  was  caked  Avith  blood),  in 
the  pool  of  blood  near  the  body,  and  in  the  body 
itself.  After  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Vienna  had 
set  aside  the  first  verdict,  Hilsner,  in  Oet.,  1900,  was 
condemned  a  second  time  by  the  court  at  Pisek,  and 
again  upon  the  charge  of  complicity,  although  there 
was  no  evidence  that  more  than  one  person  had  been 

CT1  3X.-U.rder.  Tills  decision  was  n  <rni VI 

at  Tacked,  but  Avas  upheld,  May,  1901,  by  the  Conn 
of  Cassation  at  Vienna.  Whether  Hilsner  is  the  sole 
murderer,  an  accomplice,  or  entirely  innocent,  in  no 
case  is  a  ritual  murder  here  inArolA7ed,  or  a  murder  of 
which  the  object  was  the  obtaining  of  blood.  See 
Polna  Affair. 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  police,  the 
murderer  of  Ernst  Winter,  a  nineteen-year-old  pupil 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Konitz,  West  Prussia,  lias  not 
yet  been  discovered.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  litual 
murder,  or  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  murderer  to 
appropriate  am  of  the  blood.  The  dismemberment 
of  the  body  is*  fully  explained  as  having  been  done 
for  the  purpose  of  safely  removing  the  remains  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder. 


The  origin  of  the  blood  accusation  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  annals  of  Erfurt  state  that 
the  JeAvs  used  waxed  sacks  (“  in  saccis  cera  linitis  ”) 
for  collecting  the  blood  of  the  children  killed  at 
Fulda  in  Dec.,  1235.  According  to  the  Marbach 
annals  (also  contemporaneous  with  the  event)  the 
Jews  confessed  that  they  wished  to  utilize  the  blood 
for  remedial  purposes.  The  annals  also  state  that 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  (as  mentioned  above)  con¬ 
sulted  a  number  of  distinguished  converted  Jews  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Jews  required  Chris¬ 
tian  blood  on  Parasceve— a  term  fre- 
Origin  of  quently  used  to  designate  Good  Fri- 
Blood  Ae-  day.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
cusation.  it  Avas  several  times  reported  that  the 
Jews  had  crucified  Christian  children 
during  Easter  (e.g.,  William  of  Norwich,  1144,  see 
above;  Gloucester,  1171;  Blois,  1179;  Richard  of 
Paris,  in  Pontoise).  Whether  all  or  part  of  these 
reports  agree  with  the  facts,  or  are  alike  unworthy 
of  credence,  the  theory  of  a  ritual  murder  is  in  no 
case  justified ;  and,  if  the  accounts  are  historical,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  the  JeAvs  in  one  instance  or  on 
several  occasions  put  Christians  to  death.  A  ritual¬ 
istic  feature  was  imparted  to  these  real  or  supposed 
crucifixions  or  other  murders  of  Christians,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  Christian  children,  by  the  suggestions :  (1) 
that  the  murders  involved  the  acquisition  of  blood; 
and  (2)  that  the  crimes  were  related  to  the  Passover 
festival.  The  emperor  had  probably  already  heard 
that  Christians  had  been  crucified  or  otherwise  mur¬ 
dered  by  Jews  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  Easter; 
lie  no  ay  heard  of  the  bleeding  of  the  victims,  and 
asked  (if  the  expression  41  in  Parasceve  ”  is  correct) 
Avhether  the  Jews  did  at  that  time  actually  require 
Christian  blood.  This  explains  why  the  Jews  of 
Valreas  in  1247  Avere  forced  to  confess  that  they 
Avanted  the  blood  of  the  murdered  child  in  order  to 
celebrate  communion  on  Easter  Saturday.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  a  confession  on  the 
Connection  part  of  JewsAvas  so  obvious  that  e\en 
with.  the  most  stupid  inquisitors  could  not 
Easter.  afford  to  have  it  often  repeated.  The 
most  dangerous  consequences,  on  the 
other  hand,  followed  from  the  establishment  of  a 
connection  betAA^een  the  blood  accusation  and  the 
period  of  the  JeAvish  Passover  festival.  A  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
by  Richer  of  Bens  in  the  “  Gesta  Senoniensis  Eccie- 
six,”  published  between  1239  and  1270.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  eA-ent  at  Fulda  as  occurring  on  the  day 
Delorc  rasooTSF  decima 

March  22,  1236 — whereas  both  the  “Memorbuch" 
of  Nuremberg  and  the  annals  of  Erfurt  irrefutably 
establish  the  date  as  Dec.  28,  1235  (Salfeld,  “  Marty - 
roloeium,”  pp.  13,  132).  The  false  statement  of 
Richer  is  probably  traceable  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  find  no  connection  between  the  bleeding  and 
the  Christian  Easter.  The  untrustworthiness  of 
Richeys  chronology  is  evident  also  from  the  fact 
that  he  places  the  scene  of  the  murder  at  Hagenau. 
Alsace,  instead  of  at  Fulda,  although  it  Is  flrmlj  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  corpses  of  the  children  were 
brou sht  to  Hagenau.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  petition  presented  by  the  Jews  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  the  eflect 
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that  they  had  been  accused  of  celebrating  the  Feast 
of  Passover  with  the  heart  of  a  murdered  Christian 
boy,  in  answer  to  which  the  pope  issued  a  hull  (July 
5)  decreeing  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  persecuted 
because  of  this  false  accusation.  Examples  of  the 
association  of  ritual  murders  with  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over  are  found  as  follows :  at  Weissensee,  Thuringia, 
1308;  Savoy,  1329;  Trent,  1475:  Boleslaw,  Galicia, 
1S29;  Tarnow,  Galicia,  1844;  Ostrovo,  in  the  Rus- 
sian  government  of  Lublin,  1875;  Eisleben,  1892; 
Bakau,  Rumania,  1892  (see  Strack,  l.c.  cli.  xviii.). 

Several  circumstances  conduced  to  spread  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  use  of  human  blood  among  the  Jews 
was  directly  associated  with  the  Feast  of  Passover. 
The  mazzot,  for  example,  were,  to  secure  purity 
and  absolute  absence  of  leaven,  prepared  with  pecul¬ 
iar  ceremonies  incomprehensible  to  Christians,  and 
were,  therefore,  invested  with  an  element  of  mys¬ 
tery — a  circumstance  enhanced  by  the  great  and 
somewhat  superstitious  value  then  (and  even  to¬ 
day)  placed  by  many  Jewish  people  upon  the  Pass- 
over  bread.  It  was  natural  to  compare  it  to  the 
wafers  used  at  the  Christian  communion,  when,  by 
eating  the  wafer,  the  pious  Christian  believed  that 
he  partook  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the 
blood  purifying  from  all  sin,  and  working  miracles. 

“  Without  blood,  no  atonement  ”  was  both  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Christian  doctrine.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple,  however,  the  blood  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Jews  had,  as  stated  above,  ceased;  and 
the  assumption  would  naturally  arise  that  the  Jews 
had  endeavored  to  find  a  substitute.  The  blood  of 
Christ  was  visible  neither  in  the  bread  nor  in  the 
wine  of  the  holy  communion;  was  it  not  possible 
that  the  mazzot  contained  a  similar  invisible  ingre¬ 
dient,  operating  as  a  mysterious  agency?  The  Jews 
also  preferably  used  red  wine  for  the  four  cups 
which  they  were  commanded  to  drink  on  the  first 
two  evenings  of  the  Passover  festival;  the  red  color 
of  the  wine,  according  to  the  legend,  being  reminis¬ 
cent  not  only  of  the  blood  of  the  Israelitish  children 
(Ex.  R.  ii.  23)  shed  to  prepare  a  bath  for  the  leprous 
Pharaoh,  but  also  of  the  numerous  Jews  who  had 
died  for  their  faith.  This  red  wine  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  as  being  actual 
blood;  and  consequently  David  ha-Levi  b.  Samuel, 
in  his  commentary  “  Ture  Zaliab  ”  to  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  472,  8,  has  warned  against  its 
use.  So  much  for  a  real  or  imaginary  association 
between  the  blood  accusation  and  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over.  It  but  remains  to  mention  one  other  circum¬ 
stance.  For  the  healing  of  the  wound  caused  b}r 
circumcision  the  Jews  frequently  used  the  so-called 
“dragon’s  blood,”  a  dark  or  blood-red  gum  of  a 
species  of  palm  ( Calamus  Draco ,  Pterocar pus  Draco, 
Dracama  Draco).  Whoever  held  this  gum  to  be 
blood  unjustly  accused  the  Jews  of  employing  blood 
for  ritual  purposes. 

But  all  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  that  the 
accusation  of  employing  blood  for  ritual  purposes 
has,  during  six  and  one-half  centuries  and  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  Europe,  rested  heavily  on  the 
Jews.  The  Christians  have  never  had  more  than  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  religion, 
and  customs  of  the  Jews  dwelling  among  them; 
whereas  the  Jews,  as  a  whole,  had  far  better  informa- 


j  tion,  at  least  as  regards  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  nation  among  which  their  lot  was  cast.  This 
circumstance  also  accounts  for  the 
Anti-  superstitious  and  distrustful  attitude 
Jewish.  toward  the  Jews.  Just  as  the  Roman 
Prejudice  Catholic  clergyman  in  specifically 
the  Real  Protestant  districts  was  frequently  hi  - 
Basis.  vested  with  wonder  and  mystery,  the 
Jews  in  Christian  lands  frequently  be¬ 
came  the  subjects  of  superstitious  misconceptions  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Christian  population.  In  the  strife, 
waged  at  Bern  in  1507,  between  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  the  assertion  was  made  that  the  Domin¬ 
icans  had  used  the  blood  and  eyebrows  of  a  Jewish 
child  for  secret  purposes  (Gronneirus,  “Berner 
Chronik,”  1585,  p.  622).  In  1890  the  magician 
Wawrzek  Marat  was  sentenced  in  Galicia  for  steal¬ 
ing  the  corpses  of  two  Jewish  children  from  the 
cemetery,  in  order  to  fumigate  a  peasant’s  hut  after 
typhoid  fever.  He  declared  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  typhoid :  one  a  Catholic  type,  banishahle 
through  the  Lord's  Prayer;  the  other  a  Jewish  type, 
removable  only  by  means  of  Jewish  bones  (compare 
A.  Wuttke,  “Der  Deutsche  Volksaberglaube  der 
Gegenwart,”  Berlin,  1869,  Index). 

Furthermore,  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  proper¬ 
ties  of  blood  may  be  traced  far  into  antiquity,  and  its 
high  importance  to  vitality  must  ever  have  been 
obvious  (see  Blood).  A  severe  loss  of  blood  causes 
faintness,  syncope,  and  even  death :  “  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ”  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  Hence,  a 
sanguinary  sacrifice,  and  particularly  a  human  sac¬ 
rifice,  is  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  the  most  pre¬ 
cious.  Hence,  also,  the  custom  of  using  blood  to 
symbolize  important  actions ;  friendship  was  pledged 
and  alliances  were  formed  by  intermingling  the  blood 
of  both  parties.  At  this  very  day  blood-brotherhood 
is  cemented  in  this  way  in  Africa,  as,  for  example, 
in  Madagascar  and  Kamerun.  These  circumstances, 
in  their  turn,  account  for  the  belief  that  blood,  hu¬ 
man  as  well  as  animal,  is  invested  with 
General  extraordinary  properties.  Even  in  an- 
Belief  in  cient  times  human  blood  was  consid- 
Efficacy  of  ered  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  (see  Pliny, 
Blood.  “Naturalis  Ilistoria,”  xxviii.  1,  §  2; 

4,  §  10) ;  and  this  belief  has  survived 
to  the  present  day,  the  blood  of  newly  executed  per¬ 
sons  being  regarded  as  a  particularly  powerful  reme¬ 
dial  agency.  As  a  specific  against  leprosy,  bathing 
in  human  blood  was  recommended  both  in  ancient 
and  in  medieval  times.  Pliny  (l.c.  xxvi.  1,  §  o)  re¬ 
lates  that  when  the  Egyptian  kings  were  stricken 
with  elephantiasis  they  took  such  baths ;  and  this 
statement  is  in  singular  accord  with  the  passage 
from  Exodus  Rabbali  (i.,  end),  which  states  that  the 
leprous  Pharaohs,  upon  the  advice  of  their  sages, 
commanded  that  150  Jewish  children  should  be 
slaughtered  every  morning  and  every  evening,  in 
order  that  the  monarchs  might  bathe  in  blood.  For 
other  medicinal  and  folk-lore  uses,  see  Blood. 

Blood  has  a  deep  signification  in  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament.  God  Himself  has  designated 
blood  as  a  means  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  In 
no  other  religion  is  the  specific  import  of  blood  so 
clearly  enunciated.  Plence  the  oft-repeated  and  em¬ 
phatic  prohibition  (existing  among  no  other  nation 
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in  such  form)  against  the  partaking  of  blood  as  food 
'Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  xix.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16;  I  Sam. 

xiv.  32,  33;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  25 ;  compare 
Similar  also  Acts  xv.  29).  When  with  the  de- 
Jewish  struction  of  the  Second  Temple  the  sac- 
Belief.  ri  flees  ceased,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
altar  with  blood  ceased  also.  But  the 
abhorrence  of  the  tasting  of  blood  remained ;  indeed, 
the  later  Jewish  legislation  went  even  further  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  the  Old.  Testament  (see  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ah,  65,  1;  67,  1,  39;  Eleazar  of 
Worms,  in  “  Rokeali  ” ;  Naphtali  Benedict,  in  “  Sefer 
Berith  Melaii,”  Prague,  1816;  S.  B.  Bamberger, 
u  A  mi  rah  Lebet  Ya‘akob,”  2d  ed.,  Fiirth,  1864). 
Another  important  principle  of  the  Jewish  law  reads : 
ni'sjnn  TIDN  no  (any  utilization  of  a  dead  body  is 
forbidden;  ‘Abodah  Zarah  29b;  compare  J.  Rabbi- 
nowicz,  u  Der  Todtencultus  bei  den  Juden,”  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1889,  §§  21-28). 

Both  these  sets  of  laws  have  constituted  and  still 
constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  inception  and 
furtherance  among  the  Jews  of  those  ideas  on 
blood  and  its  applications  that,  are  found  among 
other  nations.  Superstition,  it  is  true,  exists  among 
the  Jews;  and  there  are  also  superstitions  Jewish  in 
origin.  Furthermore,  popular  conceptions  on  med¬ 
icine  also  were  not  lacking  among  the  Jews  (see  the 
works  cited  in  Hermann  Strack,  “  Das  Blut,”  p.  98 ;  M. 
Grim w aid,  “  Aus  Hausapotheke  und  Hexenkuclie,” 
in  “  Mittheilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Judisclie 
Volkskunde,”  i.  1-87,  Hamburg,  1900).  But  many 
of  these  ideas  did  not  originate  among  them;  and 
references  to  the  blood  and  its  employment  are  rare. 
Occasionally  a  Jew  uses  his  own  blood — that  is,  ex¬ 
ternally— for  the  purpose  of  stopping  a  hemorrhage 
(forming  a  clot).  Nowhere,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  is  there  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  drinking  of  human  or  animal  blood  for  medic¬ 
inal  or  superstitious  purposes,  or  to  the  swallowing 
of  it  when  dried.  Finally,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
Jew  having  committed  murder  in  order  to  drink 
blood.  There  is  always,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that  a  Jew — like  one  of  any  other  race — may  com¬ 
mit  a  murder.  But,  even  if  such  a  murder  should  be 
proved  against  a  Jew,  the  only  justifiable  conclusion 
would  be  that  the  culprit  committed  the  crime,  not 
as  a  Jew,  but  merely  as  a  superstitious  person;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Hundssattler  and  Bliefernicht,  who 
devoured  the  flesh  of  their  victims,  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  could  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  crimes 
committed. 

It  may  be  positively  asserted  that  there  is  no  Jew¬ 
ish  ritual  which  prescribes  the  use  of  the  blood  of 
any  human  being.  Were  there  such  a  ritual,  or 
were  such  a  procedure  even  tolerated,  there  would 
certainly  he  some  reference  to  it  in  the  colossal  mass 
of  halakic  literature  which  enters  into  every  detail 
of  ritualistic  observance  and  of  domestic  life.  But 
neither  the  well-informed  among  Christian  theolo¬ 
gians  nor  the  inimical  among  con- 
No  Jewish,  verted  Jews  have  ever  been  able  to  cite 
Blood-  a  passage  from  these  sources  showing 
Ritual.  that  such  prescription  exists.  The 
statements  to  the  contrary  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  professor,  August  Roliling,  have  served  onl}r 
to  demonstrate  the  ignorance  and  malice  of  the  man. 


In  consequence  of  the  undeniable  weightiness  of 
these  reasons,  the  assertion  is  now  frequently  made 
that  while  the  traditions  concerning  a  sanguinary 
rite  do  not  obtain  among  Judaism  as  a  whole,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  accepted  by  one  or  several  sects. 
But  this  opinion,  also,  is  untenable  ;  for  if  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  Jews,  collectively  or  in  individual  cases,  had 
cultivated  sanguinary  rites,  the  Karaites  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  failed  to  emphasize  that  fact  again 
and  again.  Nor  would  the  Talmudic  Jews  have 
been  silent  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  accuse 
the  Karaites  of  such  a  ceremony.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  asserted  by  either  side. 

In  order  to  increase  the  plausibility  of  a  blood 
ritual  among  the  Jews,  it  has  become  customary  to 
speak  of  the  “slaughterer’s  cut,”  and  the  application 
of  the  slaughterer’s  knife:  it  is  the  communal 
slaughterer  (“shohet”),  too,  who  is  preferably  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  murder  of  Christian  children.  It  is 
noteworthy,  therefore,  that  Joseph  Teomim,  in  his 
commentary  (“Peri  Megadim”)  to  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ak,  8,  should  relate  the  following: 
“A  slaughterer  bought,  for  use  in  slaughtering, 
a  knife  which  an  executioner  had  employed.  R. 
Joseph  declares  this  to  be  prohibited;  for  human 
flesh  is  prohibited,  and  in  consequence 
Connection  of  the  former  close  contact  of  the  knife 

with  the  with  it,  the  flesh  of  the  animals  slaugh- 

<  <  Slaug-h-  tered  with  it  would  also  be  prohibited.  ” 
terer’s  Whoever  accepts,  therefore,  the  ritual 
Cut.”  killing  of  Christian  children  by  Jews, 
must  assume  that  the  slaughterers  are 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  knives,  one  set  for  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  other  for  Christian  children!  It  is 
noteworthy,  also,  in  this  connection  that  in  the  very 
cases  in  which  the  “slaughterer’s  cut”  was  most 
vigorously  discussed — as,  for  example,  at  Xanten  in 
1891 — a  close  inspection  of  the  wound  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  a  cut  had  not  been  made. 
Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  those  who 
charge  an  intentional  secreting  of  the  blood  for  ritual 
purposes  have  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of 
the  actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body.  The 
weight  of  the  blood  constitutes  only  one-fourteenth  to 
one-thirteenth  (7.17-7.7  percent)  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  body.  The  total  quantity  of  blood  lost  in 
the  case  of  death  through  wounds  is  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  blood-content  of  the  body,  or,  in  the  case 
of  decapitation  (where  the  loss  of  blood  is  heaviest), 
about  72  per  cent  of  it.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  can  possibly  be  found  on  the  spot  and  on  the 
clothing  of  the  victim  is  much  smaller  than  most 
persons  suppose  (compare  “Der  Xantener  Kna- 
benmord  vor  dem  Schwurgericht  zu  Cleve,”  July 
4-14,  1892,  Berlin,  1893,  pp.  54  et  seq.,  61  et  seq .,  481 
et  seq. ;  J.  Marcus,  “  Etude  Medico-Legale  du  Meurtre 
Rituel,”  Paris,  1900). 

The  proselytes  who  have  confirmed  the  blood  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  Jews  have  always  been  mali¬ 
cious  and  ignorant  enemies  of  their  people;  and 
upon  their  testimony,  devoid  as  it  is  of  proof,  no  re¬ 
liance  can  he  placed.  Among  these  proselytes  were : 
Samuel  Friedrich  Brenz,  author  of  the  hook  *‘Ju- 
discher  Abgestreifter  Schlangen-Balg,  ”  Nuremberg, 
1614;  Paul  Christian  Kirchner,  author  of  **  Jtidisclies 
Ccremoniel,”  Frankfort,  1720;  and  Paul  us  Meyer  (see 
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Straclu  l.c.  pp.  105-160  et  seq.).  It  is  very  note¬ 
worthy,  however,  that  such  pronounced  anti- Jewish 
proselytes  as  J.  Pfefferkorn  (“  Speculum  Adliorta- 
tionis  Judaicie  ad  Christum,”  1507)  and 
Accusation  Julius  Morosini  (“Via  della  Fcde  Mos- 
Pronounced  trata  agli  Ebrei,”  1683)  have  pro- 
False.  nounced  the  accusation  false.  In  re¬ 
cent  times  August  Rohling  of  Prague 
has  become  widely  recognized  as  the  principal  au¬ 
thority  for  such  anti- Jewish  statements:  but  Struck, 
in  “Das  Blut”  (ch.  xvii.),  furnishes  unassailable 
proof  that,  bctli  from  a  scientific  and  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  Rohling’s  assertions  arc  utterly  un¬ 
reliable. 

Among  the  large  number  of  observant  Jews  and 
Christians  who  have  refuted  the  blood  accusation 
are  the  following;  viz.,  Jews;  Manasseh  b.  Israel, 
author  of  “  Vindicia?  Judffiorum,  ”  London,  1656,  who 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  the  Jews  were  guiltless  of 
this  charge,  an  oath  which  was  repeated  at  London 
June  30,  1840,  b}T  the  rabbis  Solomon  Hirschell  and 
David  Meldola.  Other  Jews  who  protested  were 
Jacob  Emden  and  Jonathan  Eybescliiitz.  Protests 
have  also  been  expressed  in  poetry  and  “Memor- 
buclier  ”  designed  only  for  Jewish  readers.  Prose¬ 
lytes:  Johann  Emanuel  Veith,  the  eminent  preacher 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  McCaul,  who,  in  “Reasons  for  Believing  that 
the  Charge  Lately  Revived  Against  the  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple  Is  a  Baseless  Falsehood,”  London,  1840,  pub¬ 
lished  a  protest  signed  by’  fifty-eight  converts, 
of  whom  the  first  was  M.  S.  Alexander,  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Jerusalem  (d.  1845).  It 
runs  as  follows;  “We,  the  undersigned,  by  nation 
Jews,  and  having  lived  to  years  of  maturity  in  the 
faith  and  practise  of  modern  J udaism,  but  now,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
do  solemnty  protest  that  we  have  never  directly  nor 
indirectly  heard,  much  less  known,  among  the  Jews, 
of  the  practise  of  killing  Christians  or  using  Chris¬ 
tian  blood,  and  that  we  believe  this  charge,  so  often 
brought  against  them  formerly,  and  now  latel}r  re¬ 
vived,  to  be  a  foul  and  Satanic  falsehood.”  Popes: 
See  “Die  Piipstlichen  Bullen  uber  die  Blutbescliul- 
digung,”  Berlin,  1893,  and  Munich  (Aug.  Schupp), 
1900,  contains  the  bulls  of  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory  X., 
Martin  V.,  Paul  III.,  and  the  opinion  of  Lorenzo 
Ganganelli  (later  Clement  XIV.).  Many  popes  have 
either  directly  or  indirectly  condemned  the  blood 
accusation;  no  pope  has  ever  sanctioned  it.  Mon- 
arehs:  The  German  emperors  Frederick  II.  (1286) ; 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  (127p);  Frederick  III.  (1470); 
Charles  V.  (1544);  the  Bohemian  kings  Ottocar  II. 
(1254),  etc. ;  the  Polish  kings  Boleslaw  V.  Pius 
(1264);  Casimir  III.  (1334);  Casimir  IV.  (1453); 
Stephen  Bathori  (1576);  and  others.  For  Hungary 
see  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  for  Turke}',  ‘Abd  al- 
Majid  (1840).  Christian  scholars  and  divines:  Jo¬ 
hann  Christoph  Wagenseil  (1633-1705);  Johann 
Jakob  Scliudt,  author  of  “Jiidisclie  Merkwiirdig- 
keilen”  (1714);  Johann  Salomo  Sender  (1725-91); 
Alex.  McCaul;  Franz  Delitzsch  (1813-90) ;  J.  J.  I. 
von  Dollinger  (1799-1890);  and  many  others. 

Bibliography  :  H.  L  Strack,  Das  Blut  im  Glauben  und  Aber- 
glaubcn  dcr  Menschheit ,  m it  Bcsonderer  Bcrlicksichli- 
gung  dcr  Yolksmedizin  xuxd  des  Jlidischen  Blutritus ,  8tli 


ed.,  Munich,  1900 ;  I.  B.  Levinsohn,  Efes  Damim ,  Wilna,  1837 ; 
Curve,  Ucbm  dm  Ur  sprung  dcr  Wider  die  Jmlcn 
Erlwhcncn  Bcschxddiguvg,  etc.,  Berlin,  1840;  GhristUchc 
Zeugnisse  Geqen  die  Bhitbesclmldigung  dcr  Juden ,  Berlin, 
1882 ;  Berliner,  Gutachtcn  GangandlVs ,  Berlin,  1888;  Blub 
Aberglaubc ,  Son dcr-Abdruck  aus  dcr  Ocster.  Wochexu 
sehrifU  Vienna,  1891 ;  Franz  Delitzseli,  Schachmatt  dcnBlut- 
JUgncrn  Bolding  und  Justus ,  Erlangen,  1883:  Chwolson, 
Blutanklagc ,  Frunkfort-on-the-Main,  1901, 
g.  II.  L.  S. 

The  following  list  of  cases,  where  the  blood  accu¬ 
sation  lias  been  raised,  with  short  indications  of  the 
results  and  of  the  authorities  for  the  statements,  may 
be  found  useful  for  reference.  Some  of  the  more 
frequently  quoted  authorities  are  referred  to  by  ab¬ 
breviations  as  follows : 

A.  R.  =  Amador  de  los  Rios,  “  Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Es- 
paua”  ;  A.  J.  Y.  B.  =  “  American  Jewish  Year  Book,”  1901-2; 
Csl.  =  Cassel,  article  “  Juden,”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “  Encyc.” 
ser.  2,  part  xxvii.;  Sell.  =  Scherer,  “  Rechtsverlialtnisse  der 
Juden  in  Oesterreich.”  1901;  St.  =  Stobbe,  11  Die  Juden  in 
Deutschland  ” ;  Str.  =  Struck,  “  Das  Blut  ” ;  Jh.  =  Jahres- 
herichte  der  Geschichtswissenschaft  ” ;  Zz.  =  Zunz,  “  Syna- 
gogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters.” 

1144  Norwich  (St.  William) :  James  and  Jessopp,  “St.  William 
of  Norwich  ” ;  Jacobs,11  Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  pp. 
19-256. 

1168  Gloucester  (Harold) :  “  Gloucester  Chronicle,”  ed.  Hart, 
i.  20 ;  Jacobs,  he.,  p.  45. 

1171  Blois  (31  burned ;  17  Jewesses,  singing  LAlenu) :  Zz.  p.  24. 
1181  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (St.  Robert)  :  Jacobs,  l.c.,  p.  75. 

1192  Winchester  (boy) ;  Richard  of  Devizes,  ed.  Howlett,  p. 
435:  Jacobs,  l.c.,  pp.  146-148. 

1199  (?)  Erfurt.  (3  Jews  hanged,  3 burned  [2  women]) :  Zz.  p.  20. 
1235  Wolfsheim  (18  Jews  killed):  “Monuinenta  Germanke.” 
xvi.  31 ;  St.  p.  281. 

1247  (Mar.  26)  Valreas:  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  vii.  304. 

1255  Lincoln  (Little  St.  Hugh):  Matthew  Paris,  “Historia 
Major,”  ed.  Luard,  v.  516-518,  522,  543;  Jacobs,  11  Jewish 
Ideals,”  pp.  192  ct  scq. 

1267  Pforzheim :  Alonzo' d  Spina,  “  Fortalitum  Fidei,”  oth  cru¬ 
elty  ;  I.  liOeb,  “  Josef  Haccohen,”  p.  40. 

1270  (June 29)  Weissenburg,  Alsace:  “Mon,  Germ.”  xvii.  191; 
St.  p.  282. 

1283  Mayence  (10  Jews  killed) :  “Mon.  Germ.”  xvii.  210;  St.  p. 
282. 

1285  Munich  (90  Jews  killed):  Zz.  p.  33;  “Mon.  Germ.”  xi. 

210,  872 ;  xvii.  415 ;  St,  p.  282. 

1286  Friesland :  Csl.  p.  79a ;  Zz.  p.  33. 

1286  (June  28)  Oberwesel  and  Boppard  (St,  Werner,  40  Jews 

killed):  Griltz, 41  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  vii.  201,  478 ;  “  Mon. 
Germ.”  xvii.  77 ;  St.  p.  282, 

1287  (May  2)  Salzburg:  Csl.  p.  79a. 

1288  (April  24)  Troyes :  Auto  da  fe  (13  burnt),  “Rev.  Et,  Juives,” 

ii.,  199  ct  scq. 

1290  Laibach  :  Sch.  p.  525.. 

1292  Colmar:  Bohmer,  “Fontes  Rerum  Germanicarum,”  ii. 
30 ;  St.  p.  283. 

1292  Krems  (2  Jews  broken  on  wheel):  “Mon.  Germ.”  xi. 

658;  St.  p.  283 ;  Sch,  p,  348  (who  gives  the  date  as  1293), 
1294  Bern  (Rudolf):  Bohmer,  l.c.,  ii.  32;  “Arch.  Oester.  Ge- 
schichtsquellen,”  iii.  143 :  St.  p.  283. 

1302  Remken :  Bohmer,  l.c.,  ii.  39;  St.  p.  283. 

1303  Weissensee  (boy  found  hanged) :  Zz.  p.  36 ;  St.  p.  283 ;  Csl. 

p.  79b. 

1305  Prague  and  Vienna :  Zz.  p.  36 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1308  Thuringia  :  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1317  Chinon :  Str,  p,  144, 

1329  Savoy,  Geneva,  Romilly,  Annecy,  etc.:  Str.  ib. 

1331  Ueberlingen :  Csl.  p.  79b ;  Zz.  p.  38. 

1387  Strasburg :  “  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Strassburg,”  vi. 

207 ;  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  i.  457b. 

1345  Munich  (Heinrich):  Str.  p.  145. 

XIV.  cent,  (end  of)  Vialana:  11  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  x.  232-236; 
Jh.  viii. 

1401  Diessenhofen :  Zz.  p.  47;  Ulrich,  “Sammlung  Jiid.  Gesch. 
in  der  Schweiz,”  p.  24S;  St,  p.  288;  Lowenstein,  “Bo¬ 
densee,”  p.  82. 

1407  (Oct.  26,  3d  day  of  Easter)  Cracow :  Zz.  p.  47 ;  Csl.  p. 
133b ;  Dlugoss,  “  Historia  Polonise,”  i.  186;  Jost,  “  Gesch. 
der  Israelites ”  vii.  279. 

1428  Regensburg  (Ratisbon):  Zz.  p.  48;  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1430  Ravensburg,  Ueberlingen,  Lindau :  Zz.  p.  48. 
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1  m  Palma :  A.  R.  ii-  85-87 ;  Mut,  “  Mallorca,”  vii.  xv. 

1442  Lienz,  Tyrol:  Borrelli,  “  Dissertazione,”  p.  243b;  Sch.  pp. 
589-59L 

Kinn  (Andreas):  Str.  p.  145;  Sch.  pp.  592-59G  (denies), 
i . Y*. J  (Dec.  25)  Sepulveda:  A.  II.  iii.  166. 

1470  Endingen :  Sch.  p.  430;  Schreiher,  “  Urkundenbuch,  n. 
520  fst.  p.  291. 

1179  ■Regensburg :  Zz.  p.  51 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1475  Trent  (Simon):  Sch.  pp.  596-614,  643-647,  and  the  note  to 

pp.  598-599  giving  bibliography. 

1476  Regensburg  (through  the  apostate  Wolfram):  Zz.  p.  ol;  St. 

pp.  77  292;  Sch,  P-  615. 

1460  (July  4)  Venice  (Sebastian  of  Porto  Buffole:  3  Jews 
burned) :  “  Jiidische  Merkwurdigkeiten,”  ii.  256 ;  Sch.  p. 

14fKi  La  Guardia :  Isidore  Loeb,  in  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xv. 
14«)4  Tvrnau  (12  Jews  and  2  Jewesses  burned ;  the  remainder 
expelled):  Zz.  p.  52;  Schudt,  Z.c.,  i.  115;  Bergl,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Ungarn,”  p.  51. 

1504  Frankfort-on-the-Main :  Jb.  xv.  21. 

1505  Budweis  (child  murder  accusation ;  13  Jews  drowned 

themselves) :  Oefele,  “  Scriptores,”  i.  135 ;  St.  p.  292. 

1518  Geisingen :  Lowenstein,  in  “  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,”  iii.  383 ;  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 

1509  poesing  (30  Jews  burned):  Zz.  p.  55;  Nemethy,  in  “Neu- 
zeit,1’  xxviii.;  Jb.  xi.;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  “  Monatsschrift, 
xxxviii. 

1540  Neuburg :  Zz.  p.  57 ;  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1545  Amasia,'  Asia  Minor  (many  hanged ;  Dr.  Joseph  Abioh 
burned):  “Shebet  Yehuclab,”  iii.;  Zz.  p.  58:  I.  Loeb, 
“Joseph  Haccohen,”  p.  432  (who  gives  the  date  as  1542). 

1553  Asti  (Jews imprisoned  on  murder  charge):  Zz.  p.  336. 

1554  Rome  (accusation  threatens  through  Hananel  Foligno, 

averted  by  Alexander  Farnese):  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 

“  Gescb.  der  Juden  in  Rom,”  ii.  151. 

15G4  Byelsk:  “Regesti,”  sub  ami  0. 

1570  Brandenburg  (case  of  Lippold):  Zz.  p.  338,  Jost,  I.c.,  Yin. 

213-214;  Csl.  p.  93a,  b  (gives  the  date  as  1573). 

1571  Hellerspring :  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1593  (Dec  )  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (blood  accusation  suggested 
in  a  trial  of  a  Jew):  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xiv.  282-289. 
1598  Luck  (3  Jews  executed):  Zz.  p.  340. 

1623  Ragusa  (Isaac  Jeshurun  martyred):  Zz.  p.  34l. 

1650  Razinai:  Jb.  xvi. 

1654  Gt.  Poland:  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxxvin. 

89-96 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Z.c.,  ii.  211. 

1668  Vienna:  Zz.  p.  346. 

1670  (Jan.  17)  Metz  (Raphael  Levi  burned) :  Zz.  p.  346 ;  Csi.  p.<  J  b. 
1691  wilna  (4  Jews  executed  for  child-murder):  Steinschneider, 
“  Cat,  Bodl.”  Nos.  3691,  402S,  4030;  Zz.  p.  348. 

1696  (June  8-July  4)  Posen  (false  murder  charge) :  Zz.  pp.  348-349. 
1698  Kaiclan  and  Zausmer :  Wolf,  “  Bibl.  Hebr.”  iii.  380 ;  Zz.  p* 
349. 

1705  Viterbo:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  l.c.,  ii.  233;  Roest,  ‘Cat, 
Rosenthal.  Bibl.”  i.  55.  ... 

1710  (April  5)  Neamtz,  Moldavia:  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  xm. 

137 ;  A.  J.  Y.  B.  p.  37. 

1710  Orliughausen  :  Csl.  p.  79b. 

1712  Frankfort-on-the-Main  :  Csl.  p.  79b 
1714  Roman,  Rumania  :  A.  J.  V.  B.  p.  37. 

1721  Danzig  and  Sinigaglia  (child  murder):  Zz.  p.  3o2. 

1736  Posen  (lasted  four  years) :  Zz.  p.  353. 

1743  Jaslau  (Jew  quartered):  Zz.  p.  354. 

1745  Fiirth  (synagogue  closed  through  false  charge  by  apostate) : 
Zz.  p.  354. 

1756  (Passover)  Jampol,  Poland :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  l.c.,  n. 
246. 

1764  Orcuta,  Hungary :  Str.  p.  148. 

1783  Botoshani,  Rumania:  A.  J.  Y.  B.  p.  43. 

1788  Totiz  :  Jb.  x.  45. 

1791  Tasnad, Transylvania  (Hungary)  :  Str.  p.  14S. 

1797  Gaiatz,  Rumania  (4  killed;  synagogue  burned):  A.  J.  Y.  B. 
p.  45. 

1801  (AprilS)  Bucharest  (128  Jews  killed  by  soldiers  and  popu¬ 
lace)  ;  2b.  p.  48. 

1803  Neamtz,  Moldavia  (4  Jews  imprisoned):  lb.  p.  48. 

1811  Talowitza :  lb.  p.  49. 

1816  piatra,  Moldavia :  lb.  p.  50. 

1823  Velizh,  Vitebsk  (lasted  twelve  years):  St.  p.  186;  Jost,  lx., 

xi.  341. 

1824  Bakau ;  Psantir,  “  Korot,”  1873,  ii.  142 ;  Loeb,  “  La  Situation 

des  Israelites  en  Turquie,  en  Serbie,  et  en  Roumanie,  ’  p. 
143. 


1829  Boleslaw-on-the-W eiehsel :  Str.  p.  149. 

1829  Babowno :  Jb.  xviii.  65. 

1834  (July  13)  Neuenhoven.  near  Dusseldorf :  Str.  149. 

1838  Ferrara  :  Jost,  l.c.,  xi.  285,  note. 

1839  Niezdow :  Str.  p.  150. 

1840  Near  Aix-la-Chapelle :  Jost,  l.c.,  xi.  345,  note. 

1840  (Feb.  5)  Damascus  (disappearance  of  Father  Thomas ;  13 
Jews  arrested  and  tortured ;  4  died):  Jost,  l.c.,  xi.  346. 

1840  Trianda,  Rhodes ;  Jost,  Z.c.,  xi.  351-353. 

1843  (Oct.)  Marmora:  Jost,  Z.c.,  xi.  379. 

1844  Stobikowka :  Str.  p.  150. 

1837  to  1847  Fiorenzola,  Buffeto,  Monticelli,  Cortemaggiore  • 
Jost,  l.c.,  xi.  265,  note. 

1857  Saratov:  Chwolson. 

1859  (Apr.  14)  Gaiatz,  Rumania :  Loeb.  Z.C.,  p.  147. 

1861  Chavlian  :  id.  261,  262. 

1863  (March)  Smyrna:  Ellenberger,  “ Die  Leidender  Juden. 

1867  (Oct.  3)  Gaiatz  (90  Jews  injured;  4  synagogues  destroyed): 
Loeb.  l.c.,  p.  171. 

1867  (Dec.  22)  Calarash,  Rumania:  Loeb.  Z.c,,  p.  166. 

1877  Kutais,  Transcaucasia :  Chwolson,  xii. 

1882  (Apr.  1)  Tisza-Eszlar  (disappearance  of  Esther  Solymosi). 

1591  Corfu  :  Str.  p.  151. 

1891  (June  29)  Xanten :  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  1.  64ob. 

1891  (June)  Nagy-Szokol :  Str.  p.  153. 

1592  Eisleben :  Str.  p.  156. 

1892  Ingrandes,  France:  Str.  p.  157. 

1892  Bakau,  Rumania :  Str.  p.  158. 

1893  (March)  Kolin,  Bohemia :  Str. j>.  158. 

1893  (June  9)  Holleschau :  Str.  p.  159. 

1893  Prague :  Str.  p.  160. 

1894  Berent,  Prussia :  Str.  p.  162. 

1S98  Skaisgirren :  Str.  p.  163. 

1899  (Mar.  29)  Polna,  Bohemia. 

1900  (Jan.  7)  Nacbod,  Bohemia. 

1900  (Mar.  28)  Konitz,  W.  Prussia. 

G. 

BLOOD-MONEY  :  Hansom  paid  by  a  murderer 
to  the  avenging  kinsmen  of  a  murdered  man,  in  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  crime.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  other  Germanic  peoples  blood -money  or  44  wer- 
gekl  ”  was  commonly  paid,  and  a  regular  scale  of 
prices  fixing  the  value  of  lives  was  established  by 
law  (Kemble,  “  The  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  ”  ii. 
276  ct  seq.).  Blood-money  was  unknown  in  Homan 
law.  All  crimes  except  murder  could  be  satisfied  by 
payment  of  a  fine ;  but  for  murder  the  death  penalty 
was  invariably  inflicted  (see 14  The  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,”  Table  YIIL). 

The  Jewish  law  went  further  than  the  Roman  law 
in  this  respect.  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
simply  states  that  for  murder  the  death  penalty  shall 
be  inflicted,  and  for  lesser  crimes  the  money  com¬ 
pensation  may  be  received  in  satisfaction,  thus  in- 
ferentially  prohibiting  the  taking  of  blood-money 
for  murder.  The  Biblical  law  (Num.  xxxy.  31,  82), 
however,  expressly  prohibits  it.  It  forbids  (1)  the 
taking  of  blood-money  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 
allowing;  him  to  escape:  and  (2)  the  taking  of  it  for 
a  murderer  who  has  fled  to  a  city  of  refuge,  allowing 
him  to  return  to  his  home.  The  crime  of  taking 
human  life  was  the  most  heinous  known  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law  (jb.  xxxv.  34).  _ 

According  to  another  Biblical  code  (Ex.  xxi.  28- 
82),  the  owner  of  a  goring  ox  who,  knowing  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  animal,  still  did  not  keep  it 
in  subjection,  was  put  to  death  if  the  ox  killed  a 
human  being.  But  as  the  death  in  this  case  was  not 
directly  caused  by  the  owner  of  the  ox,  a  concession 
was  made  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  permitted  to  ran¬ 
som  his  life.  The  Talmud  modifies  the  severity 
of  the  law  through  the  following  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  :  If  the  owner  of  the  ox  committed  the  mur¬ 
der,  he  was  forced  to  die  according  to  the  law  (Num. 
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xxxv.  81);  but  if  bis  ox  killed  a  person,  the  ox  was 
slain,  and  the  owner  paid  blood-money.  If  the  ox 
were  not  slain,  then  the  owner  was  put  to  death; 
hence  R,  Hizkivah  said,  “The  law  in  Num.  xxxv. 
81  requires  only  the  actual  murderer  to  be  killed; 
and  you  can  not  put  a  man  to  death  because  of  a 
death  caused  by  his  ox  ”  (Sanli.  15b). 

The  murderer  who  had  come  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
if  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  avenger  to  be  executed ;  but  if  guilty  of  acci¬ 
dental  homicide,  remained  in  the  city  of  refuge  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  (Hum.  xxxv.  25).  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  even  one  guilty  of  acciden¬ 
tal  homicide  could  not  expiate  the  offense  by  the 
payment  of  blood-money,  but  must  serve  his  full 
term  in  the  city  of  refuge  (Ket.  87b).  The  strict 
application  of  this  law  led  the  rabbinical  authorities 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction  for  the  crime  and  its  consequences, 
and  that  therefore  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  per¬ 
son  had  no  claim  in  damages  against  the  murderer. 
The  law  in  Ex.  xxi.  22  was  thus  explained:  “If 
there  is  no  danger  to  life  from  the  injury,  the  mur- 
erer  is  punished  by  fine;  but  if  death  results,  he  is 
not  punished  by  hue,  because  lie  is  subjected  to  the 
death  penalty  ”  (Mishnah  Ket.  iii.  2). 

Maimonides  states  the  matter  as  follows:  “The 
court  must  take  care  that  no  blood-money  be  taken 
from  the  murderer  even  if  he  would  give  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  and  even  if  the  avenger  would 
be  willing  to  release  him;  because  the  life  of  the 
murdered  man  is  not  the  property  of  the  avenger, 
but  the  property  of  God,  and  God  has  said,  ‘Ye 
shall  take  no  blood-money  for  the  life  of  a  murderer 5 
(Num.  xxxv.  31) ;  and  ‘  There  is  no  sin  so  great  as 
that  of  murder,  for  blood  defiletli  the  land  ’  (Num. 
xxxv.  33)”;  (Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Rozeah,  i.  4;  see 
articles  Damages,  Homicide,  Ransom), 
g.  D.  W.  A. 

BLOOD-MONEY  IN  RUMANIA  :  According 
to  the  common  law  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
murder  of  a  person  entailed  not  only  the  execution  of 
the  murderer,  but  also  the  imposition  upon  him,  or  if 
he  were  unknown  upon  the  village  nearest  to  the 
spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  of  a 
heavy  fine  ( “  prezul  sangelui  ”  =  blood-money), 
which  fell  to  the  relations  of  the  victim.  Villages 
that  could  not  pay  the  fine  were  depopulated. 

This  legislation  applied  to  Jews  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  and  the  communities  were 
made  collectively  responsible  for  the  fines.  As 
commercial  travelers  and  pcdlers,  the  Jews  jour¬ 
neyed  constantly,  and  while  the  Rumanians  were 
hospitable  to  every  traveler,  the}7  considered  it 
hardly  a  mortal  crime  to  murder  a  Turk,  a  Tatar, 
or  a  Jew  (Cantemir,  “Descriptio  Moldavia?,”  Ru¬ 
manian  ed.,  p.  260,  Jassy,  1851).  The  fine  imposed 
for  the  murder  of  a  Jew  was  very  heavy;  a  decree 
of  Prince  Petrashcu  of  Wallachia,  in  1558,  mentions 
that  Mircea  the  Great  (1382-1409)  amerced  the 
village  of  Vianul,  beyond  the  Off,  in  the  sum  of 
40,000  aspers,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  wife 
and  the  mother  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  murdered 
in  that  vicinity.  The  villagers,  being  unable  to  raise 
such  a  sum,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  prince, 
who  paid  the  amount  out  of  his  own  treasury. 


In  order  to  evade  payment  of  blood-money,  vil¬ 
lagers,  on  finding  a  corpse,  would  often  throw  it 
into  a  river  or  pond,  or  perhaps  inter  it,  to  avoid 
notice  by  the  authorities.  This  practise  caused 
great  hardship  to  Jewish  wives  who,  in  addition  la 
the  loss  of  their  husbands,  saw  themselves  doomed 
to  perpetual  widowhood  by  the  Jewish  law  concern¬ 
ing  disappearances  (see  ‘Agunah). 

The  institution  of  blood-money  was  abolished 
by  the  law  of  1831,  but  the  murders  of  Jewish 
travelers  and  Jewish  tavern-keepers  (especially  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  main  highways)  continued  unabated. 
A  singular  consequence  of  these  frequent  murders 
among  Rumanian  Jews,  more  especially  in  Moldavia, 
is  the  custom  of  regarding  Jewish  tavern-keepers 
who  have  thus  been  foully  dealt  with,  as  martyrs  in 
a  religious  cause,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  provide  “kosher” 
food  for  their  traveling  coreligionists.  The  sons  of 
such  are  called  to  the  Torah  by  the  proud  title  “Ben 
ha-Kedoshim”  (Son  of  the  Saints). 

Bibliography  :  Infrdtzirca ,  Bucharest,  Dec.  21,  1880 ;  Co- 
dreseu,  Uricarul ,  Sau  Colcctziunc  dc  Difcrite  Actc  Care  Pot 
Servile ,  Istoria  Romdnilor,  xxiii.  22-23  (the  date  1707  given 
bv  Uricarul  is  correct ;  Infrdtzirca  has  1708);  ib.  xix.  48-10 ; 
Rcvista  Israelite ,  i.  410,  Bucharest,  18SG ;  Barasch,  Et  wasiihcr 
die  Geucnwartigen  Verhaitnisse  tier -Judea  in  den  Beidcn 
DnnaufiirstcnthVuncrn ,  in  AUg.  Zeit.  desJud.  1844,  p.  033 
Rumanian  translation  in  Anuarul  Pentru  Israelite  iv.  8). 

D.  E.  Sd. 

BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP.— Biblical  Data : 

Family  connection  between  persons  otherwise  than 
by  marriage.  To  the  casual  reader  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  blood-relationship  seems  always  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  Hebrews  from  father  to  son. 
The  genealogies  are  all  drawn  up  on  this  basis 
(compare  Gen.  iv.,  v.,  x.,  xxii.  20-24,  xlvi. ;  I  Chron. 
i.-ix.,  etc.).  These  genealogies,  however,  are  not 
uniform.  Some  of  them  give  the  name  of  the  mother 
(as  Gen.  xxii.  20,  24),  while  many  of  them  give  the 
names  of  father  and  son  merely.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  variation  is  that  one  set  of  passages  represents 
the  mother  as  naming  the  children  (see,  for  example, 
Gen.  iv.  1,  25;  xxix.  32-35),  while  another  set  of 
passages  attributes  that  function  to  the  father  (e.fj. , 
Gen.  xvii.  19;  xli.  51,  52).  For  further  light  on  the 
ideas  of  relationship  see  the  Critical  View. 

Blood-relationship  was  interpreted  broadly  as  a 
brotherhood  which  bound  together  by  peculiar  ties 
all  who  were  descended  from  a  common  father.  In 
II  Sam.  v.  1  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  said  to  be 
bone  of  David’s  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh;  i.e.,  to 
be  his  brethren.  Similarly,  in  Lev.  xxv.  39-46  all 
Israelites  are  considered  brethren,  as  opposed  to  the 
people  of  other  nations.  This  idea  of  brotherhood 
was  founded  on  a  belief  that  they 
Historical  were  all  sharers  in  a  common  blood. 
Survey.  While  these  broad  conceptions  of 
brotherhood  prevailed,  they  did  not 
obscure  in  the  Hebrew  mind  the  fact  that  in  every 
generation  men  of  one  father  ( i.e .,  brothers  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  sense)  were  under  more  peculiar  obligations 
to  one  another  than  others  of  the  same  nation. 
Thus,  in  certain  cases  restitution  had  to  be  made  to 
the  nearest  of  kin  (Num.  v.  7,  8),  aud  iu  other  cases 
peculiar  duties  devolved  on  the  nearest  kinsman 
(compare  Ruth  ii.  20,  iii.  and  iv.  passim;  seeGoEL). 
Other  evidence  that  in  the  later  time  degrees  of 
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relationship  were  recognized  is  shown  by  Tobit  vi. 

10  and  Luke  ii-  36.  .  , 

The  recognition  of  certain  differences  m  the  de¬ 
crees  of  kinship  belongs  to  an  early  period;  for 
marriages  within  certain  degrees  ol 
kinship  were  prohibited  from  very 
ancient  times.  In  Lev.  xviii.  marriage 
with  a  father  or  mother,  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter,  grandson  or  granddaughter,  or 
with  a  consort  of  any  of  these,  is  prohibited,  as  is  the 
marriage  of  a  man  to  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  or 
to  two°sisters  at  the  same  time.  There  is  involved 
in  some  of  these  prohibitions  a  recognition  of  an 
artificial  relationship ;  hut  even  these  are  based  on 
the  strong  feeline  of  kinship  with  those  of  one  fam¬ 
ily.  Not  all  the  prohibitions  of  this  law  are,  how¬ 
ever  primitive;  for  it  defines  a  sister  (verse  9)  as 
“the’  daughter  of  thy  father  or  the  daughter  of  thy 
mother"  “  though  in  ancient  times  marriages  seem  to 
have  been  permitted  between  children  of  the  same 
father,  if  they  had  different  mothers;  cases  in  point 
arc  the  marriages  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Gen.  xx. 
12),  and  Amnon  and  Tamar  (II  Sam.  xiii.  13). 

As  among  the  Arabs,  it  was  regarded  by  the  He¬ 
brews  a  duty  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
relative;  and  if  tliis  were  not  done, 
Blood  Ymvit  was  thought  to  be  displeased. 
Avenger.  Thus  Joab  aveuged  his  brother  Asahel 
°  (II  Sam.  iii.  27);  and  Yiiwh  sent  a 
famine  because  the  Gibeonites  were  not  avenged  of 
the  house  of  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxi.  1  ct  set/.}.  It  w  as  in 
consequence  of  this  custom  that  the  Cities  of  Ref¬ 
uge  were  founded.  See  also  Avenger  of  Blood- 

_ Critical  View :  It  is  a  feature  of  primitive 

culture  to  form  elans  artificial  in  organization  though 
not  necessarily  of  different  stocks,  w  hich  select  some 
totem  as  their  emblem  (compare  Giddings,  “  Princi  pies 
of  Sociology,”  pp.  270-273:  and  Keasby,  in  “Inter¬ 
national  Monthly,  ”  i.  393  et  *«<?.)■  These  elans  m  the 
course  of  time  regard  all  their  members  as  brethren 
descended  from  tlie  common  totem.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  growth  of  the  clan  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  scholars  that  clans  meeting  others  who  have 
for  some  reason  chosen  the  same  totem  will  natu¬ 
rally  regard  oue  another  as  brethren  too.  In  this 
way  an  enlarged  and  artificial  brotherhood  is  formed, 
which  is,  however,  conceived  as  real.  Tlie  existence 
of  “ Leali,”  “Rachel,”  and  “Caleb”  (denoting  wild 
cow,  ewe,  and  dog)  as  elan  names  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  from 
other  parts  of  the  Semitic  world,  makes  it  piobable 
that  relationships  originally  artificial  were  by  the  He- 
Prows  counted  as  blood-relationships  (compaie  W.  R- 
Smith,  “  Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  Among 
the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testament,”  in  “Journal  of 
Philology,”  ix. ;  idem ,  “Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,” ch.  vii. ;  Jacobs,  “Studies  in  Biblical 
Archeology, ”iv. ;  and  Barton, “  Semitic  Origins,”  ii.). 

Among  the  Semites  also  kinship  was  oiiginall} 
reckoned,  as  among  many  other  primitive  nations, 
through  the  mother  (see  W.  R.  Smith, 
Ma-  “Kinship,”  etc.,  pp.  145-165,  246-253; 
triarchate.  Barton,  op.  cit.  ii.).  This  seems  to 
have  been  also  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  earlier  Jahvistic  document  the 
mother  names  the  child,  which,  as  W  ellliausen  points 


out,  is  a  relic  of  maternal  kinship  (compare  “Kach- 
richten  der  Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen,”  1893,  p.  478,  note  2).  By 
the  time  of  the  production  of  the  Priestly  Code,  re¬ 
lationship  was  reckoned  through  the  father;  so  that 
the  mother’s  name  was  then  suppressed,  and  the 
father  named  the  child.  In  accordance  with  the 
system  of  maternal  kinship,  the  children  of  Jacob 
are  said  (Gen.  xxxi.  43)  to  belong  to  their  mother’s 
clan.  The  marriage  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  that 
of  Amnon  and  Tamar— though  in  each  case  be¬ 
tween  children  of  the  same  father— are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  blood-relationship  was  counted  only 
through  the  mother. 

Some  further  instances  of  the  artificial  assumption 
of  blood-relationship,  which  differ  in  character  from 
the  primitive  totemic  system,  remain 
Adoption  to  he  considered.  Adoption,  in  the 
and  sense  of  the  legal  transfer  of  filial 
Blood-Re-  rights  from  one  person  to  another, 
lationsb-ip*  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in 
Israel  as  it  was  among  the  Romans. 
There  are  three  possible  instances  of  it  m  the  Old 
Testament:  (1)  the  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  (Ex.  ii.  10),  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  blood-bond  to  his  own  people  less.binding ; 
(2)  the  adoption  of  Genubath  by  the  Egyptian  queen 
(I  Kings  xi.  20),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  kinship  through  the  mother;  and  (3)  the 
adoption  of  Esther  by  Mordecai  (Esther  ii.  *J),  which 
was  done  under  foreign  influence.  Adoption  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  played  no  important  part 
in  Israel’s  system  of  relationship  (see  Adoption). 

Closely  related  to  adoption  was  the  system  of  the 
le virate,"  whereby  when  a  man  died  without  issue 
his  brother  or  nearest  kinsman  was  required  to 
marry  the  widow,  and  the  first  son  born  of  such  levi- 
rate  marriage  was  counted  as  the  son  of  the  dead 
brother  (Gen.  xxxviii. ;  Deut.  xxv.  5-10 ;  Ruth  pas¬ 
sim  ;  Matt.  xxii.  25  et  seq.).  A  similar  custom  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Arabs  (compare  W.  R-  Smith, 
“Kinship,”  etc.,  p.  87)  and  among  the  Abyssinians 
(compare * Letourneau,  “Evolution  of  Marriage,”  p. 

265),  as  well  as  among  many  non- 
Levirate.  Semitic  peoples  (compare  Starcke, 

“  Primitive  Family,”  pp.  157, 158 ; "  In¬ 
ternational  Journal  of  Ethics,”  iii.  465;  andWester- 
marck,  “History  of  Human  Marriage,”  pp.  510-514). 
(For  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom  see  Leyi- 
IIA.TE.)  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  it  introduced 
a  system  of  blood-relationship  in  part  artificial  . 

In  Lev.  xviii.,  where  the  degrees  of  kinship  m 
which  marriage  is  prohibited  are  enumerated  (com¬ 
pare  also  Lev.  xx.),  the  consort  of  a  near  kinsman 
or  kinswoman  is  counted  as  within  the  pioliibited 
degrees,  thus  recognizing  a  certain  artificial  kinship. 
Some  writers  hold  that  Lev.  xviii.  16  and  xx.  21,  by 
prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased  brothei  syife, 
abolished  the  levirate  (so  Kowack,  ;;Hebraische 
Archaologie,”  i.  346;  and  Ben zinger,  -Hebraische 
Arcliiiologie,”  p.  346);  and  a  confirmation  of  this  is 
found  in^sum.  xxvii.  1  et  seq.,  which  provides  for 
the  succession  of  daughters  iu  case  a  man  dies  v  1  1 
out  male  issue.  Others  hold  that  Leviticus  gives 
tlie  General  prohibition,  while  Deut.  xxv.  o  10  con¬ 
tains  the  one  exception  (so  Driver.  “Deuteronomy,- 
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p.  285).  At  all  events,  the  levirate  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  first  century  of  the  common  era. 

In  ancient  Semitic  society,  blood-relationship 
rested  not  onl}-  upon  the  basis  of  common  blood, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  kinsmen  constantly  ate  to¬ 
gether  and  renewed  the  physical  bond  (compare  W. 
R.  Smith,  “Religion  of  the  Semites, ”  2d  ed.,  pp.  2G9 
et  seq.).  Covenants  of  brotherhood  were  made  be¬ 
tween  those  who  were  really  not  related  to  one  an¬ 
other,  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  covenanters  and 
tasting  each  other’s  blood,  as  well  as  by  eating  to¬ 
gether  (compare  Trumbull,  “Blood  Covenant,”  and 
TV .  R.  Smith,  op.  eit.  pp.  315,  479).  Such  artificial 
brotherhoods  seem  to  have  been  recognized  in  Israel 
(compare  Amos  i.  9). 

Bibliography  :  In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited,  see 
G.  A.  Wilken,  Hct  Matriarchaat  hij  dc  Oudc  Arahiercn 
(also  German  translation,  Das  Matriarchal  hei  den  Arn¬ 
hem);  Wellhausen,  Die  Ehc  hei den  Arahern.  in  Naeh- 
richtcn  dcr  K6ni<jUchcn  Gcscllschaft  dcr  Wisscnsch  often 
zu  Gottingen ,  1893,  pp.  431-481:  aiid  Buhl,  Die  Socialcn 
Verhdltnissc  dcr  Israclitcn,  Berlin,  1899. 

j.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

BLOOMFIELD,  MAURICE:  Professor  of  San¬ 
skrit  and  comparative  philology  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  born  at  Bielitz,  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia,  February  23,  1855;  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1867.  He  studied  at  Chicago  and  Furman, 
(S.  C.)  universities,  and  at  Tale,  Berlin,  andLeipsic, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1879,  while  Princeton  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honorarv  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  1896. 

Bloomfield  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  America,  and  is  recognized  as  the  chief 
living  authority  on  the  Atharva  V eda.  Besides  San¬ 
skrit,  Bloomfield  has  made  contributions  to  compar¬ 
ative  grammar,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Balto-Slavic,  and 
has  treated  various  problems  of  the  science  of  relig¬ 
ion,  especially  in  relation  to  India  and  its  literature. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  and  German  Ori¬ 
ental  societies,  American  Philological  Association, 
Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Prague,  and  other  learned 
bodies. 

Among  Bloomfield’s  chief  works  are:  an  edition 
of  the  “  Kaugika-Sutra,  ”  New  Haven,  1890;  a  volume 
of  selected  hymns  from  the  Atharva  Veda,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  ritual  and  commentary,  forming  vol. 
xlii.  of  Max  Muller’s  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East,” 
Oxford,  1897;  and  ” Atharva  Veda,”  Strasburg, 
1899,  forming  a  portion  of  the  “  Grundriss  der  Indo- 
Arischen  Philologie”  of  Buhler  and  Kielhorn.  His 
latest  contribution,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted 
by  Richard  Garbe  of  Tubingen,  is  a  magnificent 
photographic  edition  of  the  Paippalada  recension  of 
the  Atharva  Veda,  3  vols.,  Baltimore,  1901. 

Bibliography:  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy,  x.;  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia ,  i.;  Lamb. 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  States ,  i.  A  bibli¬ 
ography  of  bis  writings  up  to  1S91  is  published  in  Bihlio - 
graphia  Hopkinsicnsis ,  pt.  i. 

A.  L.  II.  G. 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER,  FANNY :  Amer¬ 
ican  pianist;  sister  of  Maurice  Bloomfield ;  born  at 
Bielitz,  Austrian  Silesia,  July  16,  1866.  In  1868 
her  parents  settled  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  there  she 
received  her  first  instruction  in  piano  from  Bern- 
hard  Ziehn  and  Carl  Wolfsohn.  At  the  age  of 


ten  she  played  at  a  public  coucert  in  Chicago,  ami 
two  years  later  went  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Les- 
chetizky.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States,  where,  from  1883  to 
1893,  she  repeatedly  gave  recitals,  playing  with  all 
the  leading  orchestras  throughout  the  country. 

In  1893  Bloomfield-Zeisler  made  a  tour  through 
Europe ;  and  such  was  her  success  at  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  that  she  pro¬ 
longed  her  stay  abroad  until  1895.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  1895^96  she  gave  upward  of  fifty  concerts  in 
America,  and  in  1897  made  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
states.  In  1898  she  again  went  abroad,  and  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  She 
now  (1902)  resides  at  Chicago. 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musi¬ 
cians ,  1900;  Musical  Courier ,  Feb.  27,  1895,  Feb.  20, 1901. 

A.  J.  So. 

BLOSZ,  KARL:  German  painter;  born  at 
Mannheim  Nov.  24,  1860.  He  studied  at  the  art 
school  in  Carlsruhe  from  1880  to  1883,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  K.  Iloif  and  of  Von  Lindensclimid  of  the 
Munich  Academy  from  1883  to  1887.  Since  1887  he 
has  worked  actively  in  Munich.  One  of  his  paint¬ 
ings,  entitled  “  Vor  dem  Diner,”  is  now  in  the  Dres¬ 
den  gallery. 

Bibliography  :  H.  W.  Singer,  Allgcmcincs  Kiimticr-Lexi- 
hon,  3d  ed.,  v.  176,  Frankfort-on-tbe-Mam,  1901 :  Kohut,  Be- 
rilhmtc  Israelitischc  Manner  and  Frauen ,  part  vii.,  p. 
302,  Leipsic,  1900. 

S.  .  A.  M.  F. 

BLOWITZ,  HENRI  GEORGES  STEPHAN 
ADOLPHE  OPPER  DE  :  Special  correspondent 
at  Paris  of  the  London  “Times”;  born  at  Blowitz, 
Bohemia,  Dec.  28, 1825.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
left  his  native  country  for  France,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  German  at  the  Lyceum  of  Tours. 
Upon  leaving  that  institution  he  visited  Limoges, 
Poitiers,  and  Marseilles.  He  then  took  a  course  at 
the  university  until  1860,  and  on  May  6  of  that  year 
received  permission  to  assume  the  present  form  of 
his  name.  At  this  time  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  wool -carding  by 
steam,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
foreign  politics,  contributing  to  several  periodicals, 
such  as  the  “  Gazette  du  Midi  ”  and  “  La  Decentrali¬ 
sation”  of  L}*ons.  In  this  capacity  of  journalist  he 
revealed  the  history  of  Ismail  Pasha’s  special  train, 
which  caused  the  defeat  of  De  Lesseps  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1869;  he  was  not  prosecuted,  however, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Thiers  in  his  behalf. 

At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Blowitz 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  General  Espirent  de 
la  Villeboisnet  in  facilitating  the  suppression  of  the 
Commune  at  Marseilles,  by  establishing  telegraphic 
communication  with  M.  Thiers  at  Versailles  by 
means  of  a  private  wire  when  all  other  means  of 
communication  had  been  destroyed  by  the  insur¬ 
gents.  In  recognition  of  this  achievement  Blowitz, 
in  June,  1871,  received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  the  following  month  he  became  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  “Times,”  and  in  1874  was 
appointed  special  Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper, 
in  which  capacity  he,  on  May  9,  1874,  secured  per¬ 
mission  to  communicate  with  the  London  office  daily 
from  9  a. at.  to  3  p.m.  by  special  wire. 

In  1875  he  revealed  certain  plans  of  the  German 
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government  which  were  said  to  aim  at  a  second  in¬ 
vasion  of  France;  and  he  secured  the  full  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  for  the  London  “  Times }  before  the 
signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  had  been  affixed 

left  he  document.  <  * 

It  is,  however,  as  an  interviewer  that  Blowitz  is 
he*t  known,  and  among  the  numerous  celebiities  in¬ 
terviewed  by  him  may  be  mentioned :  Bismarck,  the 
Saltan  of  Turkey,  Abd  al-IIamid,  Alfonso  XII., 
Charles,  King  of  Rumania,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Thiers, 
Gainbetta,  Prince  Lobanoff,  Comte  de  Chambord, 
Marquis  Tseng,  Cardinal  Jacobin!  and  the  French 
statesmen  Duclerc  and  Jules  Ferry.  Blowitz  is  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  officier  de  l’Academie,  and 
on  July  30,  1878,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  been  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  “Contemporary  Review,”  “Harper’s 
Magazine,”  and  “Paris  Vivant,”  and  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  works:  “Feuilles  Yolautes,”- 
1358 ;  the  comedy,  “Midi  a  Quatorze  Heines  , 
“L'Allemagne  et  la  Provence,”  1878;  “Le  Manage 
Royal  d’Espagne,”  1878;  “Une  Course  a  Constanti¬ 
nople,  ”  1884.  Blowitz,  however,  is  more  especially 
renowned  for  his  journalistic  activity,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  4,000  columns  to  the 
London  “Times.” 

Biri  iography  :  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  1899 ;  Who  s 
Who,  1901;  Harper's  Magazine ,  1S91;  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  1893.  G 

c.  J.  So. 


BLUCHER,  EPHRAIM  ISRAEL :  Austrian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  Oct.  2,  1813,  at  Glocksdorf, 
Moravia;  died  at  Budapest  April  0,  1882.  For 
some  years  lie  was  tutor  in  Hebrew  at  the  University 
of  Lemberg;  then  officiated  as  rabbi  at  Osviecin, 
Galicia,  and  Kosten,  Moravia ;  afterward  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  founded  a  real-gymnasium, 
which  had  but  a  brief  existence.  Later  he  lived 
for  a  time  at  Neuliausel,  Hungary,  and  finally  at 


Budapest. 

Blacker  is  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
“Marpeli  Lashon  Arami  ”  (Healing  of  the  Aramaic 
Tongue),  treating  of  the  Biblical,  Targumic,  and 
Talmudic  Aramaic  in  eighteen  sections;  preceded  by 
;i  Maggid  me-Reshit,”  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  por¬ 
tion  "of  Julius  FiirsPs  “Lehrgebaude  de”  Aranm- 
ischen  Sprache”  (Vienna,  1839).  Ho  also  issued 
“The  Book  of  Ruth,”  with  German  translation  and 
Hebrew  commentary,  Lemberg,  1843;  and  “Die 
Synagogenfrage  fur  Deutsche  Israeli  ten,”  Vienna, 
1860.°  fn  the  last  years  of  his  life,  driven  by  stress 
of  circumstances,  he  issued  several  periodicals  undei 
different  titles;  but  in  each  case  only  a  few  num¬ 
bers  appeared. 


Bibliography;  Bitter  aturblatt  des  Orients, 1841,  No.  1; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.Bodl  col.  801;  Lipp *  BiblWQmphisdies 
Lexicon,  i.  46;  Zeitlm,  Bibliotheca  Hcbraica,  p.  o4;  Fuenn, 
Kcnesct  Yisracl,  p.  151.  ,,  TT. 

c.  M.  K. 

BLUM,  ABRAHAM:  French  major;  born  in 
1823;  died  at  Boulogne,  France,  in  1894.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1S54,  hav¬ 
ing  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  received  fiom 
the  sultan  the  Order  of  Medidje.  Upon  his  return 
to  France,  where  he  had  been  counted  among  the 
fallen  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  accorded  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


In  1859  Blum  left  for  Italy  to  participate  in  the 
Avar  Avith  Austria ;  Avas  again  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  and  then  promoted  on  the  field  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Having  retired  in  1870  as  chief  of 
battalion,  he  Avas  appointed,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  adjutant-major  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.  In  1875  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  neAvly  organized  territorial  army. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Feb.  9, 1894,  p.  9. 

o  B.  B. 


BLUM,  DAVID :  German  Talmudist  of  the- 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  rabbi  at  Sulzburg, 
near  Freiburg  in  Baden  [?].  He  Avas  classed  among 
the  best  Talmudic  authorities  in  Germany.  Among 
his  pupils  Joseph  B.  Isaac  ha-Levi  Ashkenazi  was 
proud  to  have  had  Blum  for  his  master  (see  his 
epistle  against  MeiT  b.  Gedaliah  reprinted  in  Zunz,. 
“<Ir  ha-Zedek,”  note  35).  Blum  copied  and  com¬ 
piled  various  works.  The  city  library  of  Hamburg- 
contains  a  copy  of  the  “  Nizzalion  ”  and  a  collection 
of  “  shetarot  ”  (documents)  marked  as  copied  by  him. 

It  is  uncertain  Avhether  Blum  is  identical  with 
David  b.  Moses  Blumes  (twfa),  a  friend  of  Solomon 
b.  Jeliiel  Luria,  in  Avhose  collection  of  responsa  (No. 
37,  ed.  Fiirtli,  p.  24a)  is  included  a  responsum  of 
Blumes.  If  he  is  identical,  he  Avas  at  one  time  in 
Palestine,  as  Luria 7 s  friend  Avrote  from  that  coun¬ 
try.  Blum  is  probably  identical  with  David  of 
Sulzburg,  whom  Joseph  b.  Gerslion  ha-Kohen  of 
Cracow  in  his  responsa  (No.  31)  calls  “mehuttan” 
(relative  by  marriage). 


Bibliography-;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim,  ed.  Wilna,  p.  43;. 
Briill,  in  Ha-Karmel;  iv.  661;  Kaufmann,  mRev.Et. 
Juives ,  xxii.  95;  Steinscbneicler,  Cat  d,  Hebt.  Hand - 
schriften  in  d .  Stadtbihlinthck  zu  Hamburg,  pp.  *1,  88,  89 
I.  Zunz,  T r  ha-Zedek ,  p.  24  and  note  35. 


BLUM,  ERNEST:  French  dramatist ;  born  in 
Paris  Aug.  15, 1836.  The  son  of  an  actor,  he  began 
at  an  early  age  to  work  for  the  theater.  At  eighteen 
he  produced  his  first  piece,  for  the  Varietes, 
entitled  “Femme  Qui  Mord.”  His  subsequent, 
works  for  various  theaters  included  tbe  folio wing: 
for  the  Delassements  Comiques:  “L’Escarcelle 
d‘Or”  (in  collaboration  with  Al.  Flan),  “Suivez  le 
Monde,”  “Les  Delassements  en  Yacances”  (I860), 
“L’ Almanack  Comique”  (I860),  “  A  Vos  Souliaits  ” 
(1860),  “Paris  Journal,”  “Le  Plat  du  Jour,”  “La. 
Tour  de  Nesle  pour  Rire”  (1861),  “En  Zigzag” 
(1861),  “Les  Jolies  Farceurs”  (1862),  “Les  Noces  dn 
Diable ”  (1863),  etc. ;  for  the  Gaite:  “La  Petite  Po- 
logne  ”  (with  Lambert  Thiboust,  1861);  for  the  Vari- 
etls:  “ CrockbSte  et  Ses  Lions”  (with  Clairville, 

1863) ,  “Montjoie  FciitPeur”  (with  Giraudin,  1863), 
“La  Revue  au  Cinquieme  Etage”  (with  Giraudin 
and  Clairville,  1863) ;  for  the  Ambigu :  “  Rocambole  ” 
(with  Anicet  Bourgeois,  and  Ponson  du  Terrail, 

1864) ,  “Rose  Michel”  (1875),  “L’Espion  du  Roi” 
(1876)-  for  the  Chatelet :  “  La  Lanterne  Magique  ” 
(with  Clairville  and  Monnier,  1S65),  “Cendrillon” 
(Avith  the  same,  1866),  “  Le  Diable  Boitenx  ”  (with 
Clairville  and  Flan,  1866),  “Les  Voyages  de  Gulli¬ 
ver”  (with  Clairville  and  Monnier,  1867),  **Le  Ven- 
o-eur”  (with  F.  Brisebarre,  1868);  for  the  Renais¬ 
sance  :  “La  Jolie  Parfumeuse”  (with  H.  Cremieux, 
1874).  He  also  wrote  “Une  Avant-Scene”  (1876)> 
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with  Toche.  “La  Revue  des  Varietes”  (1S79),  “Belle 
Lurette 77  (1880),  “La  Noce  d’Ambroise  ”  (1881),  “Le 
Chateau  de  Tire-Larigot  ”  (1884),  “  Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge77  (1885),  “Mademoiselle  Gavroclie”  (1885), 
“Le  Parfum”  (188S),  “Les  Femmes  Nerveuses” 
(1888),  “Le  Cadenas”  (1889),  “Paris  Fin  de  Siecle” 
(1890),  “Madam  Mongodin  77  (with  Toche),  at  the 
Vaudeville  (1890) ;  “  Madame  l’Amiral  77  (1892),“  Mon¬ 
sieur  Coulisset”  (1892),  “La  Maison  Tamponin'7 
(1898),  “LaRieuse”  (1894).  “Le  Carnet  duDiable77 
(1895),  “  Le  Carillon ”  (1897). 

In  hook  form  he  lias  published  “Entre  Bicetre  et 
Cliarenton”  (1866),  “Journal  d’un  Vaudevilliste ” 
(1891,)  and  “  Les  Memoires  d’un  Yieux  Beau  ”  (1896). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  “  Biographic  Complete 
d' Henri  Rochefort”  (Brussels,  186S.) 

Blum  was  for  several  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  “Charivari,”  and  he  has  been  associated  with 
“Le  Rappel”  since  its  establishment  in  1869. 
s.  J-  W. 

BLUM,  ISAAC  AUGUST ;  French  mathema¬ 
tician;  bom  at  Paris  in  1S31;  died  there  Jan.  5, 
1877.  He  entered  in  1831  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
and  was  graduated  lieutenant  of  marine,  but  resigned 
in  1S33  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  Involved 
in  the  events  of  1S48,  he  was  connected  editorially 
with  the  “Journal  des  Travailleurs,”  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  of  the  commission  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Blum  was  arrested  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  publication  of  an  injurious  libel  addressed  to  the 
president  or  tlie  AsscmWee  Oonstlmante,  nut  Tras 

soon  released.  He  then  took  up  his  scientific  occu- 
pai  ion. 

Blum  is  the  author  of:  (1)  “Resume  d'Algebre 
Elementaire 77 ;  (2)  “  Resume  d’Aritlimetique,”  Paris, 
1843,  both  of  which  are  comprised  in  the  “Collection 
des  Tableaux  Poly  techniques  (3)  “  Cours  Complet 
de  Mathematiques,”  in  two  volumes,  Paris,  1843- 
45.  In  1844  he  founded  a  scientific  review,  “Bulle¬ 
tin  Poly  technique,”  which,  however,  he  soon  dis¬ 
continued;  and  in  1855  a  daily  paper  treating  of 
mathematics,  “La  Science,”  which  is  still  published 
as  a  weekly. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  s.v.;  Larousse, 
Dictionnaire,  s.v.  „  _ 

s.  I.  Br. 

BLUM,  JULIUS  (also  known  as  Blum 
Pasha):  Austro-Egyptian  financier ;  born  at  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  in  1843.  In  1869  he  became  director 
of  the  Austro-Egyptian  bank  at  Alexandria;  in  1877 
he  was  appointed  state  secretary  in  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Finance,  by  the  khedive ;  and  two  years 
later,  pasha  and  minister  of  finance.  He  retained 
this  position  until  1890,  when  he  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  director  of  the  Austrian  Credit- Anstalt 
at  Vienna.  Blum  has  received  many  decorations:  lie 
is  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  commander  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  grand  officer  of  the  Italian  Order  of  tlie 
Crown,  knight  of  the  Rother  Adler  Orden,  etc. 
s.  "  M.  K. 

BLUMENBERG,  LEOPOLD :  American  sol¬ 
dier:  born  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
Sept.  28,  1827;  died  at  Baltimore  Aug.  12,  1876. 
He  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sophia  Blumen- 
berg,  and  the  twenty-first  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
two  children.  Soon  after  his  birth  Blumenberg’s 


parents  moved  to  Frankfort-on  tlie-Oder,  and  at  an 
early  age  he  was  graduated  from  the  gymnasium  of 
that  city.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1848,  enlisting  as  a  private  and  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
decorated  for  his  services,  but  the  anti-Semitism 
prevalent  deprived  him  of  his  medal ;  and,  resenting 
such  treatment,  he  left  for  America  in  1854,  settling 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  until  1861. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  Blumenberg  as¬ 
sisted  in  organizing  the  fifth  Maryland  infantry  reg¬ 
iment,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  major.  His 
efforts  for  the  Union  cause  won  for  him  the  hatred 
of  the  Secessionists,  forcing  him  to  be  guarded  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  their  attacking  and  hanging  him. 
He  first  served  near  Hampton  Roads,  was  later  at¬ 
tached  to  Mansfield’s  corps  in  the  peninsular  cam¬ 
paign,  and  commanded  his  regiment  as  colonel  at 
Antietam,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  sharpshooter.  This  ultimately  caused 
his  death.  He  returned  home,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  months. 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Blumenberg  provost 
marshal  of  the  third  Maryland  district,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Baltimore.  He  held  this  office  from 
1863  to  1865,  making  himself  very  unpopular  by  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment,  and  commissioned  him  brigadier-general 

TJniteU  t>y  brevet.  For  sa.  long 

time  resident  in  Baltimore,  he  was  extremely  popular 
with  the  German  and  the  Hebrew  element  of  that  city. 
He  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  National 
Schuetzen-Vercin  of  America,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  Har  Sinai  congregation  and  of  the  He¬ 
brew  orphan  asylum. 

Bibliography:  Biographical  Cyclopedia'  of  Representative 
Men  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  p.  477, 
Baltimore,  1S79;  Simon  Wolf,  The  American  Jew  as  Pa¬ 
triot.  Soldier,  and  Citizen ,  pp.  199,200,  Philadelphia,  1895 ; 
Isaac  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America,  pp.  131,  133,  New 
York,  1S88 ;  Applet mds  Annual  Cyclopedia,  i.  <313,  new 
series,  New  York,  1877,  for  1878.  _  _ 

A.  A.  M.  F. 

BLUMENBERG,  MARC  A.:  American  musi¬ 
cian  and  editor;  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  21, 
1861 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
and  later  at  the  College  of  Loyola.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  course  in  the  various  branches  of  music,  he 
became  musical  critic  of  the  Baltimore  “American,77 
and  subsequently  was  associated  with  the  Baltimore 
“Sun”  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1879  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Musical  Courier,”  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  musical  weekly  papers  in  existence,  with 
branch  offices  in  Germany,  France.  England,  and 
Italy.  Blumenberg  is  president  of  the  Blumenberg 
Press  Association,  a  member  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  London. 

A.  J-  SO. 

BLUMENFELD,  ARON  WOLFF  :  German 
composer;  born  at  Kurnik,  Posen,  Feb.  29,  1828. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  lie  studied  with 
Rungenhagen,  and  afterward  established  himself  as 
a  teacher  and  composer.  His  more  important  works 
are  an  opera  entitled  “Kiinstlerlebcn,”  and  a  can- 
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lata  first  performed  in  1851.  Among  his  pianoforte 
compositions  —  mostly  morcecmx  cle  salon  —  are  the 
following:  “La  Fee  Dansante,”  op.  9;  “L’Espe- 
rance, ”  waltz,  op.  20;  uLes  Adieux  de  Berlin,”  op. 
go..  Deutsclier  Triumphmarscli  ” ;  “Hoclizeits- 
marsch, ”  op.  32;  “  Aldeutschlands  Klage,”  funeral 
march,  op.  40.  An  interesting  compilation  is  the 
«  Blumenlese,  ”  concert-music  for  6  to  20  instruments 
arranged  in  a  series  of  96  separate  books,  many 
of  them  consisting  of  several  numbers,  and  contain¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  German,  Russian,  Norwegian, 
American,  English,  French,  and  other  songs,  and 
transcriptions  of  dances,  marches,  operatic  pieces, 
and  various  other  selections  from  the  works  of  Schu¬ 
mann,  Lindblad,  Seifert,  Blomquist,  and  many  other 
composers. 

Bibliography:  Mendel,  Musik-Lexikon ;  SeMrmer’s  Cata- 


BLUMENFELD,  BERISH:  Galician  Hebra¬ 
ist;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthy  Hebrew  scholars 
of  that  part  of  Poland  who  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  their  brethren,  and 
whose  work  in  the  field  of  Neo -Hebraic  literature 
was  a  true  labor  of  love.  Blumenfeld  is  the  author 
of  a  German  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
lie  published  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (Vienna, 
18:26).  His  views  on  the  authorship  and  date  of  Job 
were  the  subject  of  an  interesting  correspondence 
Yvivn  s?,  i>.  Luzzatto,  -vs-Ko  insisted,  tliat  Job  was  one 


of  the  oldest  books  of  the  canon.  Blumenfeld  also 
corresponded  with  Isaac  Beer  Levinsohn  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  spread  of  the  latter’s  works.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Simsou  Bloch  ha-Levi,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  Hebrew  translation  of  Manasseh 
h.  Israel’s  “Vindicate  Judceorum.”  A  poem,  “Mo¬ 
lar  lia- Adam”  (Superiority  of  Man),  by  Blumenfeld, 
is  published  in  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  iv.  150-158. 

Bibliography:  Kerem  Hcmcd,  i.  53-58;  ib.  ii.  123-125; 

Scfcr  ha-Zikronot ,  pp.  7 i,  72 :  Furst,  Bihl.  Jucl.  1. 1~3. 

s;  p.  Wi. 

BLUMENFELD,  FEITEL  (FADEI) :  Rus¬ 
sian  rabbi ;  born  iu  1826  ;•  died  at  Kherson  Dec.  4, 
1896.  He  graduated  from  the  rabbinical  college  at 
Jitomir,  and  for  about  forty  years  officiated  as 


rabbi  in  Kherson  and  in  the  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  of  Kherson  and  Bessarabia,  in  whose  devel¬ 
opment  he  always  took  an  active  part.  He  intro¬ 
duced  many  useful  reforms  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  Kherson,  and,  being  familiar  with  the  Jewish 
question  in  Russia,  was  repeatedly  summoned  by 
the  government  to  the  conferences  of  Jewish  rabbis 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
Jewish-Russian  periodicals  “Russia  Yevrei”  and 
“  Razsvyct,”  especially  on  the  Russian- Jewish  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies. 


Bibliography  :  Luali  Aliiasaf,  1S97. 

BLUMENFELD,  HERMANN  FADEYE- 

VICH ;  Russian  lawyer,  son  of  Feitel  (Fadei) :  born 
iu  Kherson  Sept,  2,  1861 ;  received  his  education  at 
the  high  school  of  his  birthplace.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1883  from  the  New-Russian  University  of 
Odessa,  which  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  and  a 
prize  for  his  treatise  on  the  various  kinds  of  landed 


property  in  Old  Russia,  entitled  “  O  Formakli  Zem- 
levladyeniya  v  Drevnei  Rossii,”  Odessa,  1883. 
Blumenfeld  has  published  an  article  on  Crimean- 
Tatar  landed  property,  entitled  “Krimsko-Tatar- 
skoe  Zemlevladyenie,”  Odessa,  1888.  He  has  been 
an  extensive  contributor  to  the  Russian- Jewish 
periodicals  “Voskliod,”  “Yevreiskoe  Obozryenie,” 
and  others.  His  articles  deal  especially  with  the 
economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  activity  of  the 
Jews  in  South  Russia. 

Bibliography;  Vengerov,  Kritiko-Biograficheski  Slovcir , 
iii„  St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

H.  K. 

BLUMENFELD,  IGNATZ  (ISAAC)  :  Aus¬ 
trian  publisher  and  merchant ;  bom  March  25,  1812, 
at  Brody,  Galicia;  died  Oct.  2,  1890,  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthy  Galicians 
who  took  delight  in  encouraging  and  spreading  the 
new  Hebrew  literature.  He  visited  Switzerland  and 
Italy  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  summer  of  1S34,  and 
in  the  latter  country  met  S.  D.  Luzzatto  and  J.  S. 
Reggio,  with  both  of  whom  he  corresponded  on 
literary  subjects.  He  lived  for  several  years  in 
Odessa,  between  1840  and  1850,  and  afterward  re¬ 
turned  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  1SS5,  from 
which  year  until  his  death  he  lived  in  Switzerland. 

Blumenfeld  deserved  well  of  modern  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature  by  his  publication  of  four  volumes  of  the 
“Ozar  Nelmiad,”  Vienna,  1856-68,  a  collection  of 
literary  letters  on  various  subjects  relating  to  the 
science  of  Judaism,  which  were  thus  made  accessi- 

to  "tli e  average  HeU-re-s*."  seliolar.  These  PUblica- 

tions  are  to  some  extent  a  continuation  of  Golden- 
berg’s  “Kerem  Hemed”  and  of  the  “Bikkure 
ha-Tttim” ;  but  they  are  more  scientific  and  historical, 
giving  less  space  to  translations  and  to  the  feeble 
attempts  at  belles-lettres  which  filled  so  large  a  part 
of  the  former  collections.  Blumenfeld  himself  con¬ 
tributed  very  little  to  the  “Ozar  Neb  mad,”  but 
Rapoport,  Luzzatto,  Geiger,  and  other  learned  con¬ 
tributors  recognized  the  great  service  which  he  was 
rendering  Jewish  science  by  giving  currency  to 
works  which,  but  for  his  generosity,  would  have 


remained  unpublished. 

Bibliography:  Ozar  Ncl.imack  i.  181;  ii..  Preface  and  p.  1<  ; 
Letteris,  Miktcbc  Bow  Keel  cm,  p.  104,  "Vienna,  18b6. 

s.  p- 

BLUMENFELD,  J.  C. ;  Polish  litterateur  and 
revolutionist;  born  about  1810:  died  before  1840. 
Blumenfeld  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  baud  of 
3'oung  Poles  concerned  in  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1831.°  The  rising  having  proved  a  failure,  Blumen¬ 
feld  fled  to  London,  where  he  produced  a  fantastic 
work,  “  Ecce  Homo  im  Process  mit  dem  Konig  und 
clem  Priester,  oder  Die  SelbsterlOsung  der  Mensclien, 
ein  Evangelium  vom  Jiingsten  Gericlite,”  1835.  An 
English  edition,  under  the  title  “The  New  Ecce 
Homo  at  Issue  with  King  and  Priest,”  appeared  in 
London  in  1839.  The  work  contains  dialogues  in 
prose  alternating  with  verses,  the  main  subject  of 
which  is  the  scheme  of  kings  and  priests  to  enslave 
humanity,  including  a  compact  between  Rome  and 
the  Church  to  degrade  Israel.  The  book  shows 
some  power,  but  is  wild  and  wandering. 
Bibliography:  Gviitz,  Gcsch .  tier  JmJcn ,  xi.  488-470:  Cat. 
British  Museum ,  s.v.  T 
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BLUMENFELDT,  SIMON  (called  also  Si¬ 
mon  Sofer):  Russian  calligrapher;  bom  in  Mi- 
taii,  Courland,  1770;  died  at  the  same  place  1826. 
He  possessed  the  gift  of  writing  in  characters  so 
small  that  they  could  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  The  Lord  s  Prayer  was  thus  written 
by  him  nine  times  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a 
square  inch.  He  could  write  readable  letters  and 
words  even  on  the  very  edge  of  ordinary  vellum 
paper.  He  was  also  a  skilful  draftsman,  and  he 
used  to  embellish  his  excellent  pencil  sketches  with 
all  kind  of  verses  and  sentences.  He  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  through  Europe,  and  received  rewards 
from  many  sovereigns.  Blumenfeldt  presented  nu¬ 
merous  script  portraits  to  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia,  and  a  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew,  of  the  size  of 
a  finger,  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  He  left  in  manuscript  : 
“Diaries  of  Travel”;  “Pene  Shinffon,”  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  published  by  his. son  Moses 
in  his  work,  “Magid  Mesharim,”  Hanover,  1851: 
“Tenaim  u-Ketubali  le-Shewhiot  we-Purim,”  a  hu¬ 
moristic  poem. 


Bibliography  :  R.  Wunderbar,  Gcsch.  dcrJudcn  in  Liv-und 
Courland ,  Mitau,  1S53 ;  idem,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Cour- 
land ,  in  Liter aturblatt  dcs  Orients,  1849,  No.  3S,  where  the 
year  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1700;  Benjacob,  Ozarha-Scfa- 
Waup.m  H.  p> 


BLUMENSTOCK  VON  HALBAU,  LEO: 

Austrian  physician;  born  at  Cracow  March  11, 
1838;  died  there  Feb.  28,  1897.  Educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native  town  and 
at  the  university  at  Vienna,  he  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1862.  He  engaged  in  practise 


as  a  physician  in  Cracow,  and  became  privat-docent 
in  1864 and  in  1869  assistant  professor  in  the  faculty 
of  law  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  forensic  medicine  in 
the  same  university  bv  the  medical  faculty.  He 
held  also  the  position  of  “  Landesgerichtsarzt  ” 
(medical  expert  at  the  judicial  court),  and  was  raised 
to  the  nobility  with  the  name  “  von  Halbau  ”  in  1891. 
Blumenstock  is  the  author  of :  “  Zur  Lehre  von  der 
Vergiftung  Durch  Cloakengas,”  in  “  Vierteljalires- 
sclirift  fur  Gerichtliche  Medizin,”  lviii.,  2d  part; 
“Die  Wreden-Wendtsche  Olirenprobe  und  Deren 
Bedeutung  in  Foro,”  in  “Wiener  Medizinisclie 
Wochensclirift,”  1875;  “Tod  Durch  Dynamit,”  in 
Friedreich’s  “Blatter  fur  Gerichtliche  Medizin,” 
1876,  1877;  “Ueber  Aphasie,”  ib.  1878.  He  has  also 


contributed  many  essays  on  forensic  medicine  to  the 
Polish  journals  of  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Warsaw. 
From  1877  until  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
Polish  medical  weekly  “  Przeglad  Lekarski.  ” 


Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biorjrapliisclics  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
1^°L  F.  T.  H. 

BLUMENTHAL,  HEINRICH:  German  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  philanthropist;  born  at  Darmstadt, 
Hesse,  March  12,  1824;  died  there  March  27,  1901. 
Even  as  a  boy  his  love  for  technical  work  was 
noticeable,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  technical  high  school  of  his  native  town. 
On  being  graduated  thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  Paris,  working  in  those  cities  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  mechanic,  and  thus  acquiring  extensive 
knowledge. 


Ret  urning  to  Darmstadt,  Blumenthal  started  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
which  became  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  steam 
threshing-machines  in  southern  Germany.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers,  and  urged  the  passage  of  laws  for 
their  benefit.  He  also  organized  and  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  agricultural  societies.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  very  active  in  sending 
relief  to  the  Hessian  troops  at  the  front,  and  sup¬ 
ported  from  his  own  means  a  hospital  on  his  estate 
in  Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal  did  much  for  the  beautifying  of  his 
native  city  and  toward  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares  in  Darmstadt  was  named  after  him. 

It  was  his  influence  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
during  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany, 
which  caused  the  government  of  Hesse  to  take  a 
decided  stand  against  the  agitators  and  to  protect 
the  Jews.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Blumenthal 
was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  for  more 
than  two  decades  the  president  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal  was  an  active  philanthropist,  support¬ 
ing  many  benevolent  societies  of  different  creeds, 
and  assisting  the  worthy  poor.  In  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  city  and  state  he  received  the  title  of 
“Kommerzienrath,”  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Hessian  Ludwig  cross,  the  Prussian  Order  of  the 
Crown,  the  Hessian  cross  for  merit,  and  the  medal 
for  non-combatants. 

s.  F.  T-  H- 

BLUMENTHAL,  JOSEPH:  American  com¬ 
munal  worker;  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  Dec.  1, 
1834;  died  in  New  York  March  2,  1901.  In  1839 
he  went  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  and 
in  1854 entered  business  at  Mariposa,  Cal.,  remaining 
there  for  five  years.  He  then  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  California  Blumenthal 
interested  himself  in  military  matters,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  staff  officer  of  tlic  third  regiment  of  cavalry 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ^ 

Blumenthal  soon  became  deeply  interested  in 
political,  social,  and  Jewish  communal  affairs.  He, 
together  with  W.  M.  Evarts  and  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Seventy 
which  was  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
notorious  Tweed  ring.  In  1873-74  and  1888-91  he 
served -as  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  in 
which  lie  was  appointed  to  important  committees, 
and  he  was  for  several  years  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Incumbrances.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  commis¬ 
sioner  of  taxes  and  assessments. 

In  Jewish  communal  affairs  he  displayed  the 
greatest  interest.  As  member,  trustee,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  he  labored 
indefatigably.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  various 
orders,  such  as  the  Bmai  BTith  and  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  attaining  to  honors  in  their  ranks.  But 
the  achievement  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  was  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sabato 
Morais  and  other  workers,  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
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Seminary,  of  which  institution  he  was  president 
from  its  foundation  in  1886  until  his  death. 

A.  B'  D- 

BLUMENTHAL,  MARK:  American  physi¬ 
cian  ;  born  July  11,  1831,  at  Altenstadt-on-the-Iller, 

Bavaria.  i  .  . 

He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  Aug., 
1839,  attended  the  academy  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
the  public  and  high  schools  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York,  in  1852.  He  was  assistant  phy¬ 
sician”  at  Blackwell’s  Island  Hospital  during  1851- 
52;  deputy  coroner  of  New  York  city  in  1853;  and 
visited  Europe  in  1854,  attending  hospitals  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  and  Munich.  On  his  return  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  and  attending  physician  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  (then  called  Jews’  Hospital),  New 
York,  from  1855  to  1859,  organizing  its  medical  ad¬ 
ministration  and  formulating  its  records  and  monthly 
reports  as  in  use  to  this  day.  From  1862  to  1894 
he  was  president  of  and  physician  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
founded  and  supported  by  Jews  for  the  benefit  of 
Jewish  and  other  children. 

The  special  features  of  the  system  of  teaching 
adopted  by  Blumenthal,  and  which  was  then  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  were:  (1)  reading  from 
the  lips  of  the  speaker;  and  (2)  the  use  of  articulate 
speech,  instead  of  the  finger  and  sign  language 
(dactylology)  then  and  still  generally  employed  in 
most  of  the  state  institutions. 

During  the  Civil  war  Blumenthal  was  surgeon- 
major  in  the  Third  Regiment,  National  Guard.  Be¬ 
sides  many  professional  offices,  such  as  president  of 
the  Medical  Union,  of  the  Northwestern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  and  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  Blumenthal  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associa¬ 
tion,  founder  and  president  of  the  Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance  Society  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  (1901-02).  J. 

BLUMENTHAL,  NISSEN :  Russian  hazan; 
born  in  Jassjq  Rumania,  1805;  died  in  Odessa  Feb. 
9,  1902.  Though  educated  for  the  rabbinate,  his 
excellent  voice  and  musical  ability  fitted  him  for  a 
hazan.  He  emigrated  to  Russia,  became  cantor  of  Ber- 
dychev  and  also  of  Yekaterinoslav,  and  in  1S41  was 
made  chief  cantor  of  the  Brody  congregation  of 
Odessa,  which  position  he  held  for  fifty -five  years, 
when  old  age  forced  him  to  retire.  His  son  Leon- 
lmrd,  a  singer  in  the  Kharkov  operahouse,  died  be¬ 
fore  him.  Blumenthal  was  confined  to  his  home  by 
paralysis  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  His  for¬ 
tune  was  left  to  the  choir  of  the  temple  which  he 
made  famous.  He  was  the  model  “  chorhazan  ”  of 
Russia,  and  did  much  to  introduce  systematic  singing 
and  the  use  of  musical  notes  in  Russian  synagogues. 
P.  Minkovsky  declares  his  compositions  more  char¬ 
acteristically  Jewish  than  those  of  the  great  cantors 
of  Western  countries. 

Bibliography:  AUq.  Zclt.  dcs  Jad.  1891,  No.  2-4,  and  1902, 
No,  14;  P.  Minkovsky,  in  Ha-Shiloali,  viii..  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  Ha- 
Mellz ,  xl..  No.  39;  Ha-Zcftrali ,  xxix..  No.  50;  Der  Jud ,  Sup¬ 
plement,  Nos.  13  and  14,' Cracow,  1902, 

II.  R.  P.  Wl. 


BLUMENTHAL,  OSKAR:  German  author 
and  playwright;  born  at  Berlin  March  13,  1852. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  university  at  Leip- 
sic,  where,  in  1872,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  After  having  been  editor  of  tbe 
“Deutsche  Dichterhalle  ”  in  Leipsic,  he  founded  in 
1873  the  “Neuen  Mo- 
natshefte  fur  Diclit- 
kunst  und  Kritik.  ”  In 
1875  Blumenthal 
moved  to  Berlin, 
where  he  became  the¬ 
atrical  critic  of  the 
“  Berliner  Tageblatt,  ” 
holding  this  position 
until  1887,  when  he 
opened  the  Lessing 
Theater,  of  which  he 
was  director  till  1898. 

From  1894  to  1895  he 
was  also  director  of 
the  Berliner  Theater. 

Since  *1898  he  has 
been  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  literary  work. 

Blumenthal  is  well- 
known  as  a  critic  and  playwright.  His  critiques  in 
the  feuilletons  of  the  newspapers  sparkle  with  hu¬ 
mor,  at  the  same  time  doing  justice  to  authors  and 
actors.  His  plays  have  had  merited  success,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  well  received  at  the  leading 
German  theaters.  As  a  theatrical  manager  he  was 
very  successful. 

Blumenthal  is  the  author  of.  many  plays  and 
novels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  “Aller- 
hand  Ungezogenlieiten,”  Leipsic,  1874,  5th  ed.,  1877 ; 
“Fur  Alle  Wagen-  und  Menschenklassen, ”  ib.  1875; 
“  Bummelbriefe,  ”  Danzig,  1880;  and  the  comedies 
“Der  Probepfeil,”  1882;  “  Die  Grosse  Gloeke,”  18S7 ; 
“Der  Zaungast,”  1889;  “  Grossstadtluft,”  1891; 
“  Hans  Huckebein, n  1897 ;  “  Im  Weissen  Rossi,  ”  1898, 
the  last  three  together  with  G.  Kadelburg ;  “  Merk- 
zettel,”  1898;  and  “Verbotene  Stiicke,”  1900.  He 
also  edited  “  Grabbe’s  Werke  und  Handschriftlicher 
Nachlass,”  ib.  1878. 

Bibliography:  Meyers. Ron vcrsations-Lcxikon,  s.v.;  Brock- 

liaus,  Kan vc rsa t ibns-Le.r ikon,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

B’NAI  B’RXTH,  or  SONS  OF  THE  COVE¬ 
NANT  :  The  largest  and  oldest  Jewish  fraternal 
organization.  It  has  (1902)  a  membership  of  about 
30,000,  divided  into  more  than  330  lodges  and 
10  grand  lodges,  distributed  over  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Rumania,  Austria-Hungary,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine.  It  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1843  .by  a 
number  of  German  Jews,  headed  by  Henry  Jones,  for 
the  purpose  of  instilling  the  principles  of  morality 
among  the  followers  of  the  Mosaic  faith— uniting 
them  on  a  platform  upon  which  all  could  stand  re¬ 
gardless  of  dogma  and  ceremonial  custom — and  of 
inculcating  charity,  benevolence,  and  brotherly  love 
as  the  highest  virtues.  Political  and  religions  dis¬ 
cussions  were  to  be  barred  forever  in  order  that  har¬ 
mony  and  peace  might  he  preserved  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Order. 
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A  constitution  was  adopted  lor  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Order;  and  in  1851,  a  sufficient 
number  of  lodges  having  been  organized,  the  first 
grand  lodge  was  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  District  Grand  Lodge 
No.  2  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Order  spread  rapidly.  Lodges  were  formed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  states;  so  that  in 
1856  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  3  was  instituted, 
with  its  seat  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  supreme 
authority  was  placed  in  a  central  body,  which  met 
annually  and  was  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  lodge.  At  the  meeting  of  the  supreme 
body  in  1857  a  membership  of  2,8S9,  with  an  accu¬ 
mulated  capital  of  §78,000,  was  reported.  At  the 
same  session  the  constitution  was  remodeled,  giving 


B’nai  B’rith  Building,  New  York. 

(from  a  photograph.) 


it  a  more  democratic  and  representative  character. 
A  new  ritual,  the  work  of  Dr.  David  Einhorn,  was 
also  introduced  in  keeping  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age. 

A  new  era  of  development  began  in  1868,  when, 
at  a  convention  held  in  the  city  of  New  ork,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  each  lodge,  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  was  adopted.  Meanwhile,  three 
new  grand  lodges  had  been  instituted :  No.  4  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  No.  5  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  No.  6 
in  Chicago,  Ill.  The  Order  at  that  time  numbered 
more  than  20,000  members.  Under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  the  supreme  authority  was  placed  in  a  presi¬ 
dent,  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  a  court  of  appeals,  each  of  which 
was  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  dis¬ 
trict,  elected  for  five  years.  The  first  president  was 
Julius  Bien  of  New  York,  who  had  been  the  master¬ 
mind  of  the  new  constitution.  He  held  the  office 
until  1900,  when  he  declined  reelection  on  account 


of  his  advanced  }rears;  and  Leo  N.  Levi  of  New 
York  was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  successor. 

In  1873  another  new  grand  lodge,  No.  7,  was  ad¬ 
ded,  which  held  jurisdiction  over  the  Southern  states. 
A  new  sphere  opened  for  the  Order  in  1882,  when 
Moritz  Ellinger,  as  the  deputy  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  instituted  the  first  lodge  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  institutions  had  arisen  in 
the  United  States,  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Order,  such  as  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Cleveland, 
housing  nearly  1,000  inmates,  supported  by  Districts 
2,  6,  and  7.  Its  erection  was  due  to  Benjamin  F. 
Peinotto.  Another  institution  is  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  Atlanta 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  was  established  by  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  5,  through  the  influence  of  Simon  TYolv 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Jewish  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Home  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Touro  In¬ 
firmary  at  the  same  place  are  supported  bv  District 
No.  7.  Finally,  the  Denver  National  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Consumptives  was  established  by  District 
No.  2.  The  Order  also  established  a  public  library, 
known  as  the  Maimonides  Library,  in  New  \  ork 
citv;  the  B’nai  B’rith  Manual  Training  School  at 
Philadelphia,  and  other  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  The  Order  presented  to 
the  United  States  a  statue  of  Liberty,  chiseled  by 
Moses  Ezekiel,  a  native  of  Cincinnati  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Order,  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto  was 
commissioned  to  represent  the  United  States  as  con¬ 
sul  in  Rumania,  in  order  to  influence  the  Rumanian 
government  on  the  question  of  affording  protec¬ 
tion  to  its  Jewish  subjects.  As  there  was  no 


provision  in  the  American  budget  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  consulate  in  Rumania,  the  Order  provided 
the  necessary  funds. 

When,  in  1885,  a  sufficient  number  of  lodges  had 
been  founded  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
grand  lodge  for  Germany,  Julius  Bien  visited  that 
country  to  inaugurate  it.  Meanwhile 
Extension  the  growth  of  the  Order  in  Rumania 
to  Europe,  and  Austria-Hungary  had  led  to  the 
institution  of  grand  lodges  with  seats 
at  Bucharest  and  Prague,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  many  useful  benevolent  institutions. 

In  America  the  Order  established  the  Menoraii, 
a  monthly  magazine,  edited  first  by  Benjamin  F. 
Peixotto,  afterward  by  Moritz  Ellinger,  and  for  a  time 
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B’nai  B’rith 
Boas,  Imar 


] , y  F.  do  Sola  Mendes.  In  Vienna  the  Order  publishes 
.^quarterly  review  ;  in  Berlin,  a  monthly  report. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Order  its  usefulness  as  an 
international  medium  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  been  established, 
and  the  principle  of  self-help  has  been  inculcated  in 
communities  which  had  always  looked  to  others  for 
protection  and  aid.  Of  late  the  Order  has  established 
working  relations  with  the  great  educational  and 
relief  associations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris,  the  Jewish  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Association  of  London,  and  the  Israelitisclie 
-Vllianz  of  Vienna.  At  the  Quinquennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Order,  held  in  Chicago  (April  29  to  May 
8,  1900),  a  commission  was  appointed  to  invite  the 
cooperation  of  all  European  and  American  kindred 
associations  in  instituting  measures  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  industries,  agricultural  employments,  and 
modern  education  among  the  Jews  of  Galicia.  The 
Order  has  also  been  active  in  finding  employment 
for  the  Kumanian  Jews,  who  through  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  This  it  does  through  the  district  lodges,  which 
organize  means  whereby  many  individuals  may, 
from  time  to  time,  obtain  a  livelihood  by  manual 
labor.  Numbers  of  Rumanian  Jews,  on  arriving  in 
New  York,  are  distributed  among  the  district  lodges. 

During  its  existence  the  Order  lias  expended  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  aiding  the  distressed  among  its 
members  by  means  of  donations  to  the  sick,  by 
loans,  and  by  endowments  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Immediately  after  the  great  storm  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  Sept.  8,  1900,  a  fund  of  over  827,000  was 
contributed  by  the  various  lodges  and  members, 
and  through  the  president,  Leo  N.  Levi,  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  a  new  start  in  life  to  Jewish  suffer¬ 
ers  by  the  storm.  The  fund  was  raised  by  telegrams 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  relief  was  almost  immediate. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  district  grand  lodges, 
showing  the  jurisdiction  of  each,  and  the  number  of 
members : 


B’NE  B’RITH  MESSENGER-.  See  Period¬ 
icals. 


BNEI  ZION.  See  Fraternities. 

BOAR,  WILD  (distinguished  from  the  swine 
merely  by  the  designation  as  “swine  of  the  forest,” 
-ijPB  T?n  [Hebr.,  “hazir  ”]):  In  Psalm  lxxx.  14  the 
wild  boar  is  introduced  in  a  metaphor  and  described 
as  coming  out  of  the  wood  to  root  up  the  vine. 
Wild  hogs  have  always  been  known  in  Palestine. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  is  said  to  have  had  an  en¬ 
counter  with  a  boar  when  crusading  in  that  country, 
and  the  animal  is  still  found  in  the  morasses  of  the 
Jordan,  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  around  Mount 
Tabor,  and  on  the  River  ‘Aujeli,  north  of  Joppa 
(compare  Thomson,  “The  Land  and  the  Book,”  p. 
49).  See  Swine. 

;  G.  A.  B. 


BOAS,  EDUARD :  German  author  and  trav¬ 
eler:  born  atLandsberg-on-the-Warthe  Jan.  1, 1815; 
died  there  June,  1853.  He  was  destined  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  career  by  his  parents;  and,  for  the  puipose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  international  tiade 
methods,  was  sent  through  southern  Europe.  -  In¬ 
stead  of  turning  the  voyage  to  this  account,  Boas 
utilized  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  in 
writing  sketches,  novels,  and  other  literary  produc¬ 
tions.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction,  “Deutsche 
Dichter,”  was  published  in  1837,  followed  three 
years  later  by  “  Nachtritge  zu  Schiller’s  Sammtlichen 
Werken.”  The  next  year  he  published  a  similar 
work  on  Goethe,  and  followed  this  in  a  few  months 
by  “  Des  Kriegscommissar  Pipitz  Reisen  nach  Ita- 
lien  ” — a  comic  romance  revealing  considerable  tal¬ 
ent.  In  1842  he  wrote  “Spruclie  nnd  Lieder  eines 
Indischen  Brahmanen  ” ;  and  in  1844  “  Pepita.  ”  a 
novel,  and  “In  Skandinavien.”  His  other  works 
are:  “Reisebliithen  aus  der  Oberwelt”;^  “Reise- 
bliitken  aus  der  .Sternenwelt ” :  and  “Schiller  und 
Goethe  im  Xenienkampf,”  1852. 


District 
Grand  Lodges. 

Jurisdiction. 

Number  of 
Members. 

No.  1 . 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Canada.. 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 

5,140 

tucky,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 

3,100 

1,450 

“  3 . 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 

44  4 . . 

sylvania.  West  Virginia . 

Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Mon- 

u  5.  * . . 

tana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  British  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 

2,400 

“  6 . 

Maryland,  North  Caroliua, 

South  Carolina,  Virginia . 

Illinois.  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 

753 

sota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 

1,965 

”  7 . 

\labama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 

2,950 

14  8 . 

44  0 

Germany . 

4.800 

900 

‘*10 . 

1.000 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Times ,  1869-jo;  JTe no ra h  3Io h(W)/ 
since  its  establishment  to  the  present  day :  Reports  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Order,  of  grand  lodges,  and  of  lodges . 
the  Monatsherkhtc  of  the  German  grand  lodge  ;  the  \ictm- 
iahrschrift  of  the  Austrian  Hmnanitais  Vereme;  and  me 
American  Jewish  Year  Hook  (1900-01);  Sterns,  Ci/clo- 
2xedia  of  Fraternities,  p.  207. 

A.  '  M*  h' 


Bibliography:  AUgcmeinc  Deutsche  Biographic ,  ii.  *57; 

Meyers,  Konvcrsations-Lcxikon,  ill.  149. 

^  F.  JMS. 

BOAS,  IMAR  :  German  physician  and  medical 
author;  born  at  Exin,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia, 
March  28, 1858.  After  having  completed  his  studies 
at  the  gvmnasium,  he  attended  the  medical  courses 
at  tke°iimversities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Leipsic, 
graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1880. .  In  1882 
he  established  a  practise  in  Berlin,  studying  espe¬ 
cially  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  dispensary  and  hospital  for  the  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Since  then  Boas  has  be¬ 
come  a  specialist  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 

Boas  is  the  author  of  numerous  essays  and  of  the 
following  works:  “Diagnostik  und  Therapie  der 
Ma gen-Krank heiten .  ”  Leipsic,  1890;  “Diagnostik 
und  Therapie  der  Darmkrankheiten,”  Leipsic,  1899. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  editor  of  the  “Archiv  fur 
V  erdau  un  gs  -  Khan  kh  ei  ten .  ” 

Bibliography:  Page!,  Biographisehes  Lcxikon ,  s.v.,  5  ienna. 
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BOAT.  See  Ship. 

BOAZ. — Biblical  Data :  One  of  the  relatives  of 
Elimeleck,  husband  of  Naomi;  a  wealthy  Judean, 
living  at  Bethlehem  in  Judah  (Ruth  ii.  1).  He  was 
one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Ruth ;  as  such  he  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  redeeming  the  family  estate  sold  b)T  Naomi 
after  Elimelech’s  death.  Therefore  when  Ruth  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  kinship,  he  redeemed  the  property 
(Ruth  iii.  9,  iv.  3).  In  consequence  of  this  he  had 
to  marry  Ruth,  in  order  “to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  ”  (Ruth  iv.  5,  10).  Their  son  Obed  was, 
according  to  tradition,  the  grandfather  of  David 
(Ruth  iv.  22). 

j.  jr.  B.  E. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Boaz  is  identified 

by  some  rabbis  with  the  judge  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem 
(Judges  xii.  8).  It  is  further  said  that  he  lost  all 
his  sixty  children  during  his  lifetime  because  he  did 
not  invite  Manoah,  Samson’s  father,  to  any  of  the 
marriage  festivities  in  his  house.  For,  since  Manoah 
was  at  that  time  without  children,  Boaz  thought 
that  he  need  not  consider  on  such  occasions  a  child¬ 
less  man  who  could  not  pay  him  back  in  kind  (B.  B. 
91a).  According  to  Josephus,  “Ant.”  v.  9,  §  1, 
Boaz  lived  at  the  time  of  Eli.  Boaz  was  a  just, 
pious,  and  learned  judge,  and  the  cus- 
His  tom  of  using  the  Divine  Name  in 

Conduct  greeting  one’s  fellow-man  (Ruth  ii.  4) 
Approved,  formulated  by  him  and  his  bet  din  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  even  the  heav¬ 
enly  bet  din  (Mak.  23b;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  14c;  Ruth  R. 
to  ii.  4). 

Being  a  pious  man,  Boaz  on  his  first  meeting  with 
Ruth  perceived  her  conscientiousness  in  picking  up 
the  grain,  as  she  strictly  observed  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (compare  Gleaming  of  the  Fields). 
This,  as  well  as  her  grace  and  her  chaste  conduct 
during  work,  induced  Boaz  to  inquire  about  the 
stranger,  although  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  inquir¬ 
ing  after  women  (Ruth  R.  to  ii.  5 ;  Sliab.  113b).  In 
the  conversation  that  followed  between  Boaz  and 
Ruth,  the  pious  proselyte  said  that,  being  a  Moabite, 
she  was  excluded  from  association  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  God  (Deut.  xxiii.  4).  Boaz,  however,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  prohibition  in  Scripture  applied  onhr 
to  the  men  of  Moab,  and  not  to  the  women.  He 
furthermore  told  her  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
Prophets  that  she  was  destined  to  become  the  ances¬ 
tress  of  kings  and  prophets;  and  he  blessed  her  with 
the  words:  “May  God,  who  rewards  the  pious,  also 
reward  you”  (Targ,  Ruth  ii.  10,  11;  Pesik.,  ed. 
Buber,  xvi.  124a).  Boaz  was  especially  friendly 
toward  the  poor  stranger  during  the  meal,  when  he 
indicated  to  her  by  various  s}Tmbolic  courtesies  that 
she  would  become  the  ancestress  of  the  Davidic 
royal  house,  including  the  Messiah  (Ruth  R.  to  ii. 
14;  Sliab.  113b).  As  toward  Ruth,  Boaz  had  also 
been  kind  toward  his  kinsmen,  Naomi’s  sons,  on 
hearing  of  their  death,  taking  care  that  they  had  an 
honorable  burial  (Ruth  R.  to  ii.  20). 

Although  Boaz  was  the  prince  of  the  people,  he 
himself  supervised  the  threshing  of  the  grain  in  his 
barn,  in  order  to  circumvent  any  immorality  or  theft, 
both  of  which  were  rife  in  his  days  (Tan.,  Beliar,  ed. 
Buber,  viii. ;  Ruth  R.  to  iii.  7).  Glad  in  his  heart 


that  the  famine  was  over  in  Israel,  he  sought  rest 
after  having  thanked  God  and  studied  for  a  while 
in  the  Torah  (Tan.,  Le . ;  Targ.  Ruth  iii.  7 ;  and  Ruth 
R.  zb.).  Aroused  out  of  his  first  sleep  by  Ruth,  lie 
was  greatly  frightened,  as  he  thought  that  she  was 
a  devil ;  and  he  was  convinced  of  the  contrary  only 
after  touching  the  hair  of  her  head, 
Boaz  since  devils  are  bald  (Tan.,  Lc.).  When 
and  Ruth,  he  perceived  the  pure  and  holy  inten¬ 
tions  of  Ruth  he  not  only  did  not 
reprove  her  for  her  unusual  behavior,  but  lie 
blessed  her,  and  gave  her  six  measures  of  barley, 
indicating  thereby  that  six  pious  men  should  spring 
from  her,  who  would  be  gifted  by  God  with  six  ex¬ 
cellences  (compare  Isa.  xi.  2;  Sanli.  93b;  Nuin.  R. 
xiii.  11;  Ruth  R.  and  Targ.  to  Ruth  iii.  15;  the 
names  of  the  six  men  differ  in  these  passages,  but 
David  and  the  Messiah  are  always  among  them). 
Boaz  fulfilled  the  promises  he  had  given  to  Ruth, 
and  when  his  kinsman  (the  sources  differ  as  to  the 
precise  relationship  existing  between  them)  would 
not  marry  her  because  lie  did  not  know  the  Halakali 
which  decreed  that  Moabite  women  were  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Israelitic  community,  Boaz  himself 
married  her  (Ruth  R.  to  iv.  1).  Boaz  was  eighty 
and  Ruth  forty  years  old  (idem  to  iii.  10),  but  their 
marriage  did  not  remain  childless,  though  Boaz  died 
the  day  after  his  wedding  (Midrash  Zutta,  ed.  Buber, 
55,  below). 

Bibliography  :  D.  Hartmann,  Das  Buch  Ruth  in  dev  Mi- 

drascli-Littcratur ,  1901. 

j.  su.  L.  G. 

- Critical  View :  The  historical  value  of  the 

genealogy  (Ruthiv.  18-22)  is  denied  by  Wellhausen, 
Cornill,  and  modern  critics  generally.  They  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  tendency  that  existed 
at  one  period  in  post- exilic  times,  of  finding  a  for¬ 
eign  origin  for  the  most  renowned  families.  But 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  David’s  flight  into 
Moab  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3)  is  a  circumstance  that  lends 
historical  plausibility  to  the  Moabitic  origin  of  Ruth 
(so  Kuenen,  “ Ilistoriscli-Critisch  Onderzoek,”  etc., 
i.,  §  36.  g.\  Nowack,  “Ruth,”  p.  184. 

j.  jr.  B.  E. 

BOAZ,  ISRAEL  MICHAEL.  See  Cresson, 
Warder. 

BOBOVNIA.  See  Minsk. 

BOBRUISK:  City  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  Russia ;  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Berezina.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  the  first  time  in  official  documents  concern¬ 
ing  Jews,  issued  in  1511.  The  inhabitants  of  Bob¬ 
ruisk,  with  those  of  other  towns,  petitioned  King 
Sigismund  to  allow  them  to  pay  their  taxes  directly 
to  the  cr.own  instead  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Abraham  Yesofovicii.  In  a  list  of  duties  paid  at 
the  custom-house  of  Brest-Litovsk  for  the  year  1583, 
a  Jew  named  Ilya  Lipshitz  is  mentioned  as  having 
sent  merchandise  to  Bobruisk. 

Bobruisk  was  of  little  importance  until  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  under  Alex¬ 
ander  I,  it  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  population, 
on  account  of  the  important  fortress  he  had  erected 
there.  It  had  (1898)  19,125  Jerwish  inhabitants  in  a 
total  population  of  35,177;  and  the  district  (inclu- 
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dinff  the  city)  lias  49,858  Jews  in  a  total  of  256,095. 

It  is  a  prosperous  city.  The  commerce,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dry-goods,  grain,  and  wood,  is  mainly  in 

Jewish- hands.  .  . ,  AT., 

The  community  is  divided  into  Iiasidim  and  M lt- 
mo'dim  who  live  harmoniously  together.  The  pres¬ 
ent  mbbi  (1002)  of  the  Hasidim  is  Sliemariah  Noah 
Slmcierson,  a  descendant  of  the  rabbis  of  Lyubavieli. 
Raphael  Shapiro,  an  excellent  Talmudic  scholar,  is 
tlie  rabbi  of  the  Mitnagdim.  Bobruisk  possesses 
four  official  synagogues  and  many  charitable  and 
social  institutions,  among  which  the  most  noteworthy 
is  a  refuge  for  old  men,  which  was  founded  by  the 
philanthropist,  Hayyim  Boaz  Rabbinowicz. 

Bibliography:  Semenov, J.' ‘‘273;  Begcsty ,  Nos.  242,  643; 
Kcncsct  lici-Gcdolcih ,  ii.  95  ct  seep  j 

In  the  district  of  Bobruisk  there  are  at  least  500 
persons  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  mainly 
upon  the  cultivation  of  several  deciatinesof  the  soil. 
Most  of  the  dairies  are  in  the  hands  of  Jews  (110 
families),  who  have  lost  all  other  resources  for  a 
livelihood  since  the  introduction  of  the  government 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  trade.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bobruisk  there  are  plantations,  upon  which  about  100 
Jewish  girls  work  in  the  summer.  In  the  town  are 
20  small  factories  which  employ  120  Jews.  The 
manufacture  of  leather  goods  is  cousideiable,  man) 
of  the  large  workshops  producing  uppers  for  shoes 
for  export  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 
Brick -making  is  also  well  developed.  There  are 
about  3,139  Jewish  artisans,  2S5  tailoring  establish¬ 
ments  (employing  367  hands),  and  275  shoe-  and 
boot-making  establishments  (employing  165  hands). 
There  are  444  Jewish  laborers,  employed  chiefly  m 
carting  (1902).  The  following  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  established:  a  Jewish  hospital,  a 
cheap  kitchen,  an  institution  for  the  aged,  a  society 
for  the  aid  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  homes,  and  a 
“Imilat-Khasodim,”  which  lends  money  without 
interest.  Besides  the  general  schools,  attended  by 
comparatively  few  Jewish  children,  tlieic  aie  also 
schools  for  Jews  exclusively:  two  private  schools 
for  girls  (300  pupils),  a  female  technical  school  (160 
girls),  a  primary  public  school  (160  boys),  and  the 
Jewish  People’s  Technical  School  (60  boys). 

On  May  3, 1902,  a  Are  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  city,  and  thousands  of  Jewish  families  were  ren¬ 
dered  homeless  (“  Budushclmost,  ”  1902,  No.  17). 

ir.  r.  S‘ 

BOCARA,  ABRAHAM  B.  MOSES :  Rabbi 
of  the  community  of  Leghorn  Jewrs  at  Tunis,  wheie 
lie  died  in  1879.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Ben  Abra¬ 
ham,”  a  work  treating  of  difficult  problems  in  relig¬ 
ious’ law,  and  published  at  Leghorn,  1882,  by  his 
relative,  Jacob  Bocara.  Several  other  writings  of 
his  are  extant  in  manuscript  form. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Cnzos,  Notes  BiWograpMqucs  sur  la  Lit - 

tcraturc  Juivc-Tunisicnne,  pp.  39  ct  scq.  ^ 

L.  G. 

BOCCACCIO,  GIOVANNI,  IN  JEWISH 
LITERATURE :  Among  the  translations  into 
Judieo -German  of  popular  books  and  legends  such 
as  Bevis  of  Hampton,  the  Arthur  legend,  and  Till- 


Eulenspiegel,  there  is  one  of  seven  stories  from  the 
“  Decameron  ”  of  Boccaccio  (1313-75).  The  transla¬ 
tor,  Joseph  (of)  Maarsen,  published  several  Judrno- 
German  works.  The  little  volume  of  36  folios  ap¬ 
peared  in  Amsterdam  in  1710  under  the  title  “  Schone 
Artliche  Geschicliten,”  and  contains,  according  to 
Steinschneider,  the  following  tales:  “Andrew  of 
Perugia,”  “Beritola,”  “Gilford,”  “The  Three  Broth¬ 
ers,”  “ Landolf,”  “The  Daughter  of  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon,”  and  “The  Count  of  Anguerra.”  It  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  Dutch  version  of  Boccac¬ 
cio  published  in  1644.  On  the  title-page  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  printed  a  rimed  account  of  the  merits  of 
the  book,  and  speaks  of  editing  parts  ii.  to  v.,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  part  i.  In  the  preface  he  says: 


“  The  hook  out  of  which  I  have  copied  these  Maksim  was  over 
100  years  old  ;  and  at  that  time  the  Dutch  language  was  much 
harsher  than  it  is  now.  The  kind  and  gentle  readei  will  there¬ 
fore  excuse  me,  if  my  language  here  and  there  is  not  quite 
proper  I  have  tried  to  make  it  so  that,  any  one  can  understand 
me  I  mi"ht  have  translated  it  into  pure  German  (Sauber 
Deutsch) :  hut  then  it  would  have  been  unintelligible  in  Hol¬ 
land  I  could  also  have  translated  it  into  Dutch  (Hollandsch- 
Deutsch)  But  then  the  k  Hoch-Deutscbe  Yehudi  in’  would  not 
have  understood  it.  I  have,  therefore,  written  it  in  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  German.” 

He  says,  also,  that  he  was  careful  not  to  introduce 
Hebrew  words,  as  he. holds  it  to  be  a  sin  to  mingle 
the  holy  tongue  with  a  strange  one. 


umr  toz-’h  vpttv  •  Steinsclinelcler,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1507;  idem, 
mjeio^h  Literature,  p.  250.  ( m i  tlie i  influence of  Boccaccio,  see 
the  remarks  of  Jost,  printed  in  Braun  s  Jain  buck,  xl  19, 
and  Steinschneider,  in  Monatsscnrijt ,  xln.  4»i. 


BOCHART,  SAMUEL:  One  of  tlie  greatest 
scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an  illustri¬ 
ous  representative  of  the  science  and  theology  ofjdie 
French  Reformed  Church;  born  at  Rouen  in  1599; 
died  in  Caen,  May  16,  1667.  His  parents  were  per¬ 
sons  of  note.  After  a  thorough  study  of  theology 
and  the  Oriental  languages  in  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Caen  in  Nor- 
inandv,  where  he  died  on  the  day  that  his  only 
o-randson  had  made  a  three  hours’  brilliant  defense 
of  certain  philosophical  theses  at  the  Academy  of 
Caen.  He  first  attracted  general  admiration  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  nine-days’  debate  with  the  Jesuit  eion, 
who  was  deputed  by  tlie  government  to  travel 
through  France  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  report  of  this  debate  was 
printed  in  1630  at  Sauniur.  Out  of  his  scholailj 
preparation  for  sermons  on  Genesis  came  the  two 
monumental  works  by  which  Bocliart’s  name  is  still 
known  •  “  Geoffrapliia  Sacra  seu  Phaleg  et  Chanaan,” 
1646,  the  first  part  of  which,  “Phaleg,”  treats  of  the 
names  contained  in  the  Table  of  Nations  in  Gen.  x., 
while  the  second  part,  “Chanaan,5,  is  devoted  to  the 
colonies  and  the  language  of  the  Phenicians;  and 
“  Hierozoicon  sive  Bipartitmn  Opus  de  Ammalibus 
SacrsB  Scriptures.”  1663,  a  marvelously  erudite  col¬ 
lection  of  everything  contained  in  Biblical,  classical, 
and  Oriental  literature  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  [Much  of  the  material  of  these  two 
works  is  still  of  value. — t.] 


Bibliography  :  Herzog-Hauck,  BcaUEncylelopCidic,s.Y.:Qt^ 
lAnu?  Morinus  Dc  Clavissimo  Bochatvo  ct  Omnibus  cjus 
swipt .-i^repriStedln  the  Leyden  edition  of  Bortmig  ™rks. 
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BOCHIM  :  Name  of  a  place  near  Betli-el.  The 
Septuagint  reads  in  Judges  ii.  1,  “The  place  of  weep¬ 
ing  to  Betli-el  and  to  all  Israel.”  It  may  he  identi¬ 
cal  with  Betli-el  itself  (see  Moore,  J udges,  ad  loc.). 

j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BOCHNER,  HAYYIM  B.  BENJAMIN 

ZE'EB :  Cahalist,  Talmudist,  and  grammarian ; 
horn  at  Cracow,  Galicia,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  at  Furth,  Bavaria,  Feh. 
2,  1684  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Jews  of  Cracow,  who  owned  a  stone  mansion  and 
two  adjoining  stores  on  Casimir  place,  a  street  other¬ 
wise  uninhabited  by  Jews. 

Boeliner  received  both  a  rabbinical  and  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ganz — whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married — and  of  the  cahalist 
and  grammarian  Jacob  Temerls.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  (1647)  Bochner  became  heir  to  a  portion 
of  his  father’s  business  and  other  properties;  but  he 
sold  his  share  to  his  three  brothers  and  one  sister, 
receiving  in  lieu  a  weekly  allowance  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  established  at  his 
own  house  a  free  rabbinical  school,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lipmann  Heller  and  other  renowned 
scholars.  Having  received  a  call  to  Ebenfurth,  and 
afterward  to  Lackenbach,  as  rabbi  and  head  of  the 
bet  din,  he  continued  to  keep  up  a  yeshibah  in  both 
places.  For  reasons  he  himself  gives  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book,  “Or  Hadash  ”  (New  Light), 
he  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  staj-ed  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  city  in  1670. 

Bochner,  who  combined  a  spirit  of  observation 
with  his  extensive  Talmudical  knowledge,  and  who 
while  traveling  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  writing  and  publishing 
books  and  in  editing  other  valuable  works.  He 
wrote :  (1)  The  above-mentioned  “  Or  Hadash,  ”  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  laws  concerning  the  ritualistic  benedic¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  embodied  the  “  Or  Yisrael  ”  of  his 
teacher  Israel  Ganz,  and  selections  from  some  works 
of  his  own ;  e.g. ,  “  Birkat  lia-Nelienin  ”  (Benedictions 
for  Enjoyments),  which  formed  part  of  another  work, 

“  Orhot  Hayyim  ”  (The  Ways  of  Life),  a  commentary 
on  Isaac  Tyrnau’s  “Minhagim.”  These  works  he 
published,  first  separately  with  approbations  by 
Lipmann  Heller  and  Isaac  Eulenburg  in  1659,  and 
then  as  a  whole,  Amsterdam,  1671.  (2)  “Patora  di 
Dahaba  ”  (Table  of  Gold),  a  compendium  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  which  remained  unpublished.  (3) 

“  May im  Hayyim  ”  (Living  Waters),  containing  hom¬ 
ilies  and  comments  on  Bible  and  Talmud  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  four  methods:  (D  'l'lS)  Peshat,  Remez, 
Derusli,  and  Sod.  (4)  “  liana  di  Havve  ”  (The  Tree 
of  Life).  (5)  “Tozeot  Hayyim”  (The  Issues  of 
Life),  on  grammar,  Hamburg,  1710.  (6)  ITU 

(“  The  House  of  Prayer”),  a  grammatical  and  mystical 
commentary  on  the  pra}rer-book,  together  with  all 
the  laws  concerning  prayers;  also  under  the  title 
“Arba'ah  Boshim”  (Four  Divisions),  on  account  of  j 
the  four  different  treatises  it  contains.  (7)  “  Luah 
Hayyim”  (Tablet  of  Life),  a  work  on  dietetics, 
Cracow,  1669,  erroneously  ascribed  to  a  certain  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Wagenseil,  1687. 

Bochner  also  edited  the  “Midrash  Konen,”  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1669;  the  “Sefer  ha-Nikkud  ”  (Book  of 


Vocalization),  on  Hebrew  grammar,  and  “Sod  ha- 
Haslimal,”  a  cabalistic  work,  both  by  Moses  Gilo 
tiila,  Cracow,  1648 ;  and  “  Tyyun  Tefillali  ”  (Book  on 
Meditation  of  Prayer),  by  Hayyim  Rashpitz,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1671. 

Bibliography  :  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  835 ;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Scfarinu  p.  187 ;  Michael,  Or  lia-Hamiim ,  No.  8b  1 ; 
Dembitzer,  Kclilat  Yofi ,  ii.  113;  David  Kaufmann,  Die  Lctzto 
Vcrtreilmng  dev  Judea  aus  Wien ,  1889,  pp.  193, 193;  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca  Hchrcea ,  iv.  1190. 

k.  S.  R. 

BOCHNIA,  AUSTRIA.  See  Galicia. 

BOCK,  ALFRED  :  German  novelist ;  born  at 
Giessen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oct.  14,  1859.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  gymnasium,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  his  native  town,  and  traveled  through 
Denmark,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  He  now 
(1902)  lives  in  Giessen. 

Bock  is  the  author  of :  “Gediclite,”  Dresden,  1889; 
“Aus  einer  Kleinen  Universitatsstadt,”  Giessen, 
1896;  “Wo  die  Strassen  Enger  Werden,”  Berlin, 
1898 ;  “  Die  Pflastermeisterin,  ”  ib.  1899 ;  “  Bodo  Sik- 
kenberg,”  ib.  1900;  “Der  Flurschiitz,”  ib.  1901; 
“Kinder  des  Volkes,”  ib.  1902.  He  has  also  written 
some  dramas,  of  which  may  be  mentioned:  “Die 
Alte  Jungfer,”  “Die  Prinzessin  von  Sestri,”  and 
“  Der  Gymnasialdirektor.  ” 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

BOCK,  M.  H. :  German  educator;  born  at  Mag¬ 
deburg,  1784;  died  at  Leipsic  April  10,  1816,  while 
on  a  journey.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  modern 
Jewish  teachers  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  the  fashionable  private 
school  (Lehr-  und  Bildungsanstalt)  which  he  founded 
in  1807  at  Berlin,  and  to  which  Christian  as  well  as 
Jewish  pupils  were  admitted,  enjoyed  a  great  repu¬ 
tation.  He  was  also  for  some  time  tutor  at  the  Kol- 
nisches  Gymnasium  in  Berlin.  After  his  death  his 
school  was  conducted  by  I,  M,  Jost, 

He  wrote  the  following  essays  and  works:  (1) 
“Nacliricliten  von  der  Lehr-  und  Bildungsanstalt 
Judischer  Familien,”  Berlin,  1807  (part  of  this  is 
reprinted  in  “  Sulamith,”-  ii.  2,  39  etseq.);  (2)  “Ile- 
briiisches  A  B  C  Buck,”  Berlin,  1812;  (3)  “Kaie- 
chismus  der  Israelitisclien  Religion,”  Berlin,  1814; 
(4)  “Moda‘  l’Yalde  B‘ne  Israel:  Israelitischer  Kin- 
derfreund,”  a  manual  of  the  rudiments  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  French,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Jewish  children  at  home  and  at  school, 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1811-12;  (5)  in  collaboration  with 
David  Frankel,  “  Die  Funf  Bucher  Mosis,  mit  Moses 
Mendelssohn’s  Uebersetzungin  Deutsclien  Lettern,” 
Berlin,  1815;  (6)  “Predigt  am  Sabbath  nach  der 
Ersclieinung  des  Koniglichen  Ediktes :  die  Burger- 
lichen  Verhaltnisse  der  Juden  in  den  Preussischen 
Staaten  Betreffend  in  Erbauungen,”  ed.  by  Kley 
and  Gtinsburg,  i.  448  et  seq.  ;  (7)  “Predigten  zur 
Kircliliclien  und  Hausliclien  Erbauung,”  Berlin, 
1824,  published  by  his  brother,  A.  Bock,  a  convert 
to  Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Sulamith.  iv.  3. 358  et  seq.;  Furst,  Bibliotheca 
Judaica.  i.  124 ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  Judischer  Kamel* 
redner ,  i.  411. 

s.  M.  K. 

BODEK.  See  Bedikah. 
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BODEK,  HERMAN :  Galician  Hebraist ;  bom 
iu  Brody  Sept.  27,  1820;  died  at  Leipsic  Aug.  19, 
iss0.  He  was  descended  from  a  bigbly  respected 
family,  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  S.  L.  Rapoport. 
p,r  a  long  time  he  liYed  in  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
translator  of  Hebrew  at  the  courts  of  law,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  business. 

Bodek  was  well  acquainted  with  rabbinical  and 
Yeo- Hebraic  literature,  and  contributed  articles  on 
various  subjects  to  the  Jewish  periodical  press  of 
several  countries.  He  was  the  author  of  “Eleli 
pibre  ha-Berit”  (These  Are  the  Words  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant),  Leipsic,  1880,  a  catechism  of  the  ritual  signs, 
allegories,  and  ob j ects  of  Freemasonry.  It  was  based 
on  the  works  of  O.  Marbach  and  R.  Fischer  on 
that  subject,  and  was  intended  mainly  for  Jewish 
Masons  in  the  Orient,  or  for  those  in  Europe  wiio 
could  not  read  any  language  other  than  Hebrew. 
Bodek  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Apollo  Lodge 
of  the  Masonic  Order  in  Leipsic. 


Bibliography:  Allgemeine  Handbuch  tier  Freimaurerei, 
r,  is,  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  18T9 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica, 
p!  36  ;  Lippe,  Bibliographisches  Lexicon ,  i.  577-578. 

L.  G.  P-  WL 


BODEK,  JACOB,  OF  LEMBERG:  Galician 
Hebraist;  died  at  Lemberg  1856.  He  published 
“Ha-Ro’eh  v-Mebakker  Sifre  Mehabre  Zemanenu” 


(Spectator  and  Critic  of  Contemporary  Works), 
which  contains  long  articles  from  his  own  pen,  from 
that  of  liis  brother-in-law,  A.  M.  Mohr,  and  others. 


against  the  works  of  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  and  S.  J.  Reggio  (part  i.,  Lemberg,  1837; 
part  ii.,  Ofen,  1839).  Later  he  published,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mohr,  a  periodical  entitled  “Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  which  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  (vol.  i., 
Zolkiev,  1844;  ii.,  Lemberg,  1845;  hi.,  Prague,  1845). 
He  republished  with  notes  the  chronicles  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Trebitsch,  “Korot  ha-Tttim,”  which  cover  the 
period  from  1741  to  1801,  and  “Korot  Nosafot,”  a 
continuation  until  the  year  1850  (Lemberg,  1851). 
His  biography  of  his  friend,  R.  Zebi  Hirsch  Chajes 
of  Zolkiev,  appeared  in  “  Ha-Maggid, ”  i..  Nos.  8—11. 


Bibliography:  Zeitlin, 

mi, 

S. 


Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  35-36,  Leipsic, 
P.  Wi. 


BODENHEIMER,,  LEVI:  Consistorial  rabbi 
at  Krefeld,  in  the  Rhine  province;  bom  Dec.  13, 
1807,  at  Carlsruhe ;  died  Aug.  25,  1867,  at  Krefeld. 
He  occupied  the  position  of  rabbi  at  Hildesheim  in 
1837.  Bodenheimer  published :  (1)  “  Das  Testament 
Enter  Benennung  einer  Schenkung,  nacli  Rabbi- 
nischen  Quellen”  (Krefeld,  1848);  (2)  “Das  Para- 
phrastische  der  Arabischen  Uebersetzung  des  R. 
Saadja  Gaon”;  (3)  nmnn  nan  (“The  Blessing  of 
Moses  ”) ;  and  (4)  irTSH  (“  The  Song  of  Moses  ”), 
the  last  two  being  scientific  comparisons  of  the 
translations  contained  in  Walton’s  Polyglot,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Arabic  variants. 


Bibliography:  Lippe,  Bibliographisches  Lexicon;  Winter 
ana  WQnscbe,  Die  Jiklische  Litteratur,  iii. 

s.  J.  D.  B. 


BODENSCHATZ,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN 

GEORG  :  German  Protestant  theologian ;  born  at 
Hof,  Germany,  May  25,  1717;  died  Oct.  4,  1797,  at 
Baiersdorf  near  Erlangen.  In  his  early  education 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Gera  he  became  interested  in 


Oriental  and  Biblical  subjects  through  his  teacher, 
Schleusner ;  and  later  (1733),  at  the  Jena  University, 
he  took  up  Oriental  languages  as  a  special  study. 

Bodenschatz  entered  the  Church,  and  wTas  vicar 
of  Uttenreuth,  ultimately  (1780)  becoming  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Baiersdorf.  He  devoted  his  life  to  Jew¬ 
ish  antiquities,  and  is  said  to  have  made  elaborate 
models  of  the. Ark  of  Noah  and  of  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness.  In  1748  he  summarized  the  results 
of  his  researches  in  his  “Kirchliche  Verfassung  der 
Heutigen  Juden,  Sonderlich  Derer  in  Deutschland  ” 
(in  four  parts,  Erlangen).  This  important  work 
gives,  besides  a  short  history  of  the  Jew’s,  which  is 
derived  mainly  from  Schudt  and  Basnage,  a  full 
account  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  drawn  by  the  author 
from  both  written  and  oral  sources  and  illustrated 
with  engravings.  Of  these  engravings  some  are 
imitated  from  Picart,  but  most  of  them  w^ere  espe¬ 
cially  designed  and  engraved  for  the  wmrk ;  several 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  Jew  ish  Encyclopedia. 

Bodenschatz  generally  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  Jewish  ceremonial  and  custom,  and  without  bias; 
his  work  is  consequently  an  original  source  for  the 
actual  practise  of  Jewish  ceremonial  in  mid- Germany 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  second 
edition  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1756  under  the 
title  “Aufriclitig  Deutschredende  Hebraer,  oder 
Die  Gebrauche  und  Ceremonien  der  Juden.” 
Bibliography  :  Ally.  Deutsche  Biographic ,  s.v. 

T.  5 . 

BODENSEE.  See  Constance,  Lake  of. 


BODENSTEIN,  JULIUS  :  German  landscape- 
painter  ;  born  in  Berlin  Aug.  4,  1847.  He  studied 
at  the  Berlin  Academy  under  Sclititze  and  Hermann 
Sclinee,  and  in  1878  went  to  Munich,  wiiere  he  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Ad.  Lier.  He  is  prominent  as  a 
painter  of  subjects  from  nature,  his  “Tw’enty-five 
Views  in  the  High  Alps  ”  (1879)  being  very  artistic 
productions.  In  1883  he  exhibited  “  Isle  of  Sylt  ”  at 
Munich.  Among  his  other  works  are :  “  Approach¬ 
ing  Storm  in  the  J ura  Mountains,  ”  “  View'  Near  Iraf  oi 
with; Glaciers,”  “Oyster-Fishing  on  the  North  Sea,” 
and  “Twilight  on  the  Isle  of  Sylt.” 


Bibliography:  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings ,  i .1  <2, 
New  York,  1887;  H.  A.  Muller,  Allgemeines  KUnstlcr-Lexi - 
kon,  s.v.:  Koliut,  Bcrilhmte  Israelitische  Milliner  und 
Frauen,  part  viL,  298,  Leipsic,  1900. 


BODLEIAN  LIBRARY:  The  well-known 
University  Library  at  Oxford,  England.  The  build¬ 
ing  which  at  present  forms  the  reading-room  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  was  begun  in  1444  by  Humfrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  received  continual  acces¬ 
sions  of  books.  Its  life  as  a  library,  however,  lasted 
little  more  than  a  century;  for  in  the  troubles  that 
follow  ed  the  Reformation  it  suffered  the  same  fate 
as  other  abodes  of  religion  and  learning.  Its  man¬ 
uscripts  wrere  burned  or  sold  as  wraste  paper,  and 
its  fittings  treated  as  so  much  timber.  The  history 
of  the  present  collections,  therefore,  begins  with 
the  refoundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1598. 
Whether  any  Hebrew'  works  were  included  among 
Bodley’s  own  gifts  is  uncertain.  The  earliest  re¬ 
corded  donation  of  the  kind  is  a  Hebrew  lexicon 
presented  by  John  Savile  in  1601,  wTiich  w'as  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hebrew^  manuscripts  from  Dr.  John  Lhuid 
in  1602. 
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It  was  not  till  1640  that  the  Hebrew  collection  be-  British  Museum.  Two  years  later  considerable  ud- 

gau  to  assume  any  importance.  In  that  year  about  ditions  were  again  made  by  the  purchase  of  sixty -two 

forty-eight  manuscripts  were  received  manuscripts  and  numerous  printed 

Early  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Arch-  The  Oppen-  volumes  from  various  sources.  The 

Donations  bishop  Laud ;  and  in  1654  John  Sclden  heimer  and  last  two  collections  bought  thus  en 

and  bequeathed  to  the  university  such  of  his  Michael  bloc  were  seventy-two  Reggio  mami- 

Purchases.  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  books  as  Collections,  scripts  in  1S53,  and  a  number  of 

were  not  already  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  in  1864. 

library.  But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  Hebrew  collection 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  was  acquired  by  purchase.  has  steadily  increased  in  value,  chiefly  through  the 

Thus  in  1693  Pococke’s  library  of  420  manuscripts  watchfulness  and  discrimination  of  the  late  Oriental 

(including  a  number  in  Hebrew)  was  bought  for  sub-librarian,  Adolph  Neubauer.  Besides  other 

£600,  and  600  manuscripts  of  Huntingdon’s  for  £700.  manuscripts,  lie  was  the  means  of  acquiring  a  num- 

T..  the  eighteenth  oentux-y  vei-y  few  acquisitions  ber  of  EIa.i-a.ite  and  Yemen,  manuscripts,  as  well  as  a 

were  made ;  great  quautiiy 


but  in  1817  the 
great  Canonici 
collection,  in¬ 
cluding  135 
manuscripts  on 
vellum,  chiefly 
in  Hebrew, 
was  bought  for 
£5,444,  and 
twelve  years 
later  the  still 
more  impor¬ 
tant  library  of 
R.  David  Op- 
penheimer  (of 
Prague)  was 
acquired  at  a 
cost  of  £2,080. 
The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this 
addition  may 
be  estimated 
from  the  fact 
that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  780 
manuscripts 
and  over  4,000 
printed  books, 
e  m  bracing 
every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Jewish 
literature  and 
learning.  The 
collection  is 
still  called  by 


of  fragments 
from  the  Cairo 
“  g  e  n  i  z  a  h ,  # 
which  are  now 
bound  up  in 
about  180  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the 
time  for  start¬ 
ling  purchases 
is  past.  The 
important  pri¬ 
vate  collections 
have  mostly 
gravitated  to 
the  large  li¬ 
braries;  the 
competition 
between  buy¬ 
ers  is  keener 
than  ever  be¬ 
fore  ;  while 
lack  of  funds 
and  the  serious 
demands  made 
by  other 
branches  of 
learning  on  the 
resources  of 
the  Bodleian 
and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  alike 
threaten  to  hin¬ 
der  further  de¬ 


tlie  name,  of  Ewer  with  Hebrew  Inscription,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  velopment  on 

tlie  Original  (From  a  photograph  specially  taken  for  the  “  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  ”)  any  large 


owner,  and 


scale. 


subsequent  acquisitions  were  till  recently  referenced 
as  Oppenheimer  additions,  the  whole  being  housed 
together  in  the  “ Hebrew  Room,”  where  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  rabbi  may  be  seen  presiding  over  this 
monument  of  his  learned  industry. 

The  Bodleian  thus  rose  at  once  into  the  front  rank 
of  Hebrew  libraries.  But  its  value  was  still  further 
increased  soon  afterwards.  In  1845  about  483  printed 
volumes  from  the  library*  of  Gesenius  were  pur¬ 
chased,  as  well  as  820  books  from  a  Berlin  bookseller. 
In  1848  the  manuscripts  (862  volumes)  belonging  to 
H.  J.  Michael  were  bought  for  £1,030,  but  his  large 
collection  of  5,471  printed  volumes  went  to  the 


In  the  above  account  only  the  more  striking  ac¬ 
quisitions  have  been  noticed,  and  these  very  briefly. 
Further  information  will  be  found  In  the  various 
catalogues.  The  Pococke  and  Huntingdon  manu¬ 
scripts,  with  others,  are  described  in  John  Uri’s  cat¬ 
alogue,  published  In  1787.  For  the  Oppenheimer 
manuscripts  a  catalogue  was  issued,  in 
Cata-  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Hamburg  in 
logues.  1826.  For  the  Michael  collection  a  cata¬ 
logue  was  published  by  Steinschneidei’ 
and  Zunz,  Hamburg,  1848.  A  conspectus  of  all 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  library  is  appended 
by  Steinsclmeider  to  his  great  catalogue,  or  rather 
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bibliography,  of  the  printed  books.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  lire  now  superseded  by  Meubauer’s  44 Cata¬ 
logue  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,”  published  in  1886, 
containing-  2,602  numbers,  to  which  a  supplement  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  dealing  with  subsequent 
additions,  about  300  volumes  up  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  printed  books  the  indispensable  and  only 
guide  is  Steinschneider’s  44  Catalogus  Librorum  Hc- 
b neorum  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,”  published  in 
I860,  of  which  an  interleaved  copy  in  the  iibraiy  is 
kept  up  to  date  by  manuscript  additions. 

Outside  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  books,  the 
chief  object  of  Jewish  interest  at  the  Bodleian  is  a 
-k>r-<>T=ix&  g  w 1-  os.  indies  and  30  inches  at  great¬ 

est  circumference,  found  ill  a  Suffolk  brook  m  1000. 
It  bears  a  Hebrew  inscription  showing  it  to  have 
been  presented  by  “Joseph,  son  of  the  martyred 
Babbi  Yehiel.”  The  precise  object  for  which  it 
was  used  is  doubtful ;  some  think  as  a 44  charity  box,” 
others  as  a  laver  for  washing  the  dead. 


Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols,  xlv.-li.;  Neu- 
bauer,  Cat.  Bodl  Hchr.  MSS .  pp-  v.,  vi.;  Catalogue  Anglo- 
Jcwixh  Historical  Exhibition,  No.  1 :  Macray,  Annals  of  the 
Bodleian  Library ,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1890. 
j.  A.  Co. 


BODO :  Bishop  and  chaplain  of  Emperor  Louis 
the  Pious.  After  a  dissolute  life  at  court,  he  made 


(838)  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  was  converted  to  Juda¬ 
ism,  assuming  the  name  of  Eleazar,  and  married  a 
Jewess.  He  then  went  into  military  service  at 
Saragossa.  Bodo  incited  the  Moorish  government 
and  the  people  to  oppose  the  Spanish  Christians, 
who  asked  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  In  840 
lie  corresponded  with  the  knight  Pablo  Alvaro  of 
Cordova,  a  baptized  Jew ;  each  convert  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  lead  the  other  back  to  his  old  faith. 
Many  of  their  letters  have  been  preserved. 

Bibliography:  Florez,  Espaiia  Sagrada,  vol.  xi.,  ep.  xiv.- 
xx.;  compare  pp.  19  et  seep;  Kayserliug,  in  Monatsschrift , 
1800,  pp.  244  et  seq.\  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  der  Juden 
in  Rom ,  i.  130  et  seq. 

G.  M.  V. 

BODY  I3ST  JEWISH  THEOLOGY :  In  He¬ 


brew  the  idea  of 44  body  ”  is  expressed  by  the  term  “  ba¬ 
sal*  ”  (Assyrian,  “bisliru”),  which,  commonly  trans¬ 
lated  “flesh,”  originally  denoted  blood-relation,  clan 
(see  Gen.  ii.  23,  24),  the  physical  appearance  being 
regarded  as  the  evidence  of  consanguinity,  and  only 
secondarily  the  “body,”  and  hence  the  general  state 
or  condition  of  man,  or  man  as  a  creature  of  flesh,  and 
finally'  mankind,  “all  flesh”  (Isa.  lxvi.  23).  A  less 
frequently  employed  term  is 44  gewiyah,”  which  with 
rare  exceptions  is  used  to  designate  not  the  living 
body,  hut  the  corpse.  The  Greek  translators  em¬ 
ploy  aapZ,  or,  rarely,  o&fia,  the  former,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Greek  usage,  generally  in  the  plural.  In 
later  Hebrew  the  words  “geshem,”  “gushma,”  and 
“guph”  were  used,  or  the  combination  “basar  wa 
dam”  (adpf  not  at  fid).  This  latter  phrase  implies  the 
distinction  between  God  and  man,  as,  for  instance, 
in  contexts  contrasting  “  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He!  ”  with  “the  king  of  flesh  and  blood,”  which  con¬ 
trast  is  rooted  neither  in  the  thought  of  man’s  sin¬ 
fulness  over  and  against  the  perfection  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  nor  in  the  opposition  of  the  material  to  the 
spiritual — the  antithesis  posited  by  Philo  between 
the  ipvxq  or  the  vovg  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  otifta, 
the  “dead  nature  of  ours,”  on  the  other — but  in  the 


conception  of  man  as  a  weak,  dependent,  and  mortal 
creature. 

According  to  Gen.  ii.  7  the  body  is  formed  of  dust 
and  is,  therefore,  frail  and  mortal.  It  will  return 
to  dust,  whence  it  was  taken  (ib,  iii.  19).  It  lives 
because  the  spirit  of  life  was  breathed  into  it  (ib.  ii. 
7;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8). 

The  detiling  character  of  the  dead  or  the  dis¬ 
eased  body,  which  is  so  prominently  referred  to  in 
the  purity  laws  in  the  Levitical  code,  has,  by  the  mod¬ 
em  critical  school,  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  a 
range  of  ideas  universally  found  in  all  religions  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  development,  and  as  being  an 
adaptation  of  observances  pertaining  to  an  anterior 

plinos  5?£  religions  practise.  Specula¬ 

tions  on  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its  seat  in  the  body  of 
man,  do  not  lie  within  the  plane  of  the  unreflected 
religious  consciousness  which  is  characteristic  of  Old 
Testament  literature  and  life. 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  rabbinical  views  on  the  nature,  the  function, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  body. 

In  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  man  is 
considered  to  be  created  of  two  originally  uncom¬ 
bined  elements,  soul  and  body;  the 

Rabbinic  former  coming  from  the  higher  world, 
Conception,  and  the  latter  taken  from  the  lower 
(Gen.  R.  viii.  14;  Hag.  16a).  The  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  latter  is  to  serve  the  former,  and  it  is 
organized  to  fulfil  the  Torah.  The  dust  of  which 
the  body  of  man  (Adam)  was  formed  was  composed 
of  contributions  from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth 
(Sanh.  38a;  Raslii  to  Gen.  ii.  7). 

A  shapeless  body  (“golem ”)  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  (Gen.  R.  xiv.),  and  tilled  the  whole 
earth,  or,  according  to  another  Version,  reached  from 
earth  to  the  sky.  Bisexed,  this  creature  had  also 
two  faces  until,  through  the  later  differentiation  ac¬ 
cording  to  sex,  man  found  in  woman  his  counter¬ 
part.  This  (ultimate)  body  of  man  retains  (in  the 
nails)  traces  of  an  original  coat  of  light  (Rashi  on 
Gen.  ii.  21),  but  as  now  constructed  it  consists  of 
248  members  (bones)  and  365  nerves  (compare  Tar- 
gum  Yer.  to  Gen.  i.  27),  wliicli numbers  are  assumed 
to  correspond  to  the  number  of  the  mandatory  and 
prohibitive  commandments  of  the  Law  (see  Anat¬ 
omy). 

The  psychology  of  the  times  connecting  certain 
functions  of  the  soul  with  certain  organs  of  the  body 
is  recognized  in  the  rabbinical  writings ;  while  sym¬ 
bolism  in  reference  to  the  various  purposes  of  the 
organs  and  the  processes  of  physical  life  also  holds 
a  place  in  the  anatomical  science  of  the  Talmudical 
teachers.  As  to  the  relation  which  the  body  holds 
to  the  soul,  and  the  questions  when  the  soul  enters 
the  body,  whether  the  soul  is  preexistent,  and 
whether  for  every  newly  created  body  there  is  also 
a  newly  created  soul,  opinions  differ;  though  the 
majority  are  in  favor  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul. 

The  body  is  not  regarded  as  impure.  The  adjec¬ 
tive  44  tame  ”  (impure),  used  of  the  body  in  contrast 
to  the  pure  soul  (Mek.,  Beshallali,  Sliirah,  2;  com¬ 
pare  Sanh.  91a.  b),  refers  rather  to  the  physical  proc¬ 
ess  through  which  the  bod}’  is  produced  from  a 
“malodorous”  drop  (Abot  iii.  1).  To  strain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “sarukak.”  used  to  convey 
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this  idea,  as  does  Weber  (“  Alt-Svnagogale  Tlieolo- 
gie,”  p.  229),  is  inadmissible.  The  body  is  the  seat 
of  the  “yezer  hara*”  (evil  inclination).  This  latter 
is  natural  and  necessary ;  it  is  not  in  itself  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  congenital  sinful  depravity  (Gen.  R.  ix.). 

Body  and  soul  are  alike  responsible 
Body  for  deeds  committed  (Tan.,  Wayikra, 
and  Soul.  6)  (see  Yezer  Hara‘).  Aaron  ben 
Elijah,  the  Karaite  (“Ez  Hayyim,” 
cxii.),  bases  upon  this  responsibility  of  the  body  an 
argument  in  favor  of  resurrection  (compare  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  blind  and  the  lame  in  Rabbi  Judali  lia- 
Nasi’s  argument  before  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
Sanh.  91b). 

To  provide  food  and  drink  and  dress  in  proper 
quantity  and  becoming  style  is  a  religious  duty 
(Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  De‘ot,  v.).  Mutilations  of 
the  body  are  prohibited  (Lev.  xix.  27,  28;  Deut. 
xxiii.  3). 

Even  after  death  the  body  was  regarded  as  de¬ 
manding  respectful  treatment.  Once  the  “  temple  ” 
(tabernacle)  of  the  soul  and  its  servant,  the  cere¬ 
ment  of  dust  was  to  be  guarded  against  sacrilegious 
dissection  (Hul.  lib).  Hence  the  Levitical  laws 
rendering  impure  the  persons  touching  the  dead 
bod}’,  according  to  the  explanation  of  R.  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai  (Yad.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  R.  xix. ;  see  also  Ein- 
horn,  “Ner  Tamid,”  pp.  83  et  seq.,  Philadelphia. 
1S66). 

The  body  decays*;  but  it  will  rise  again  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection.  The  bodies  of  the  risen 
are  reproductions  of  those  which  they  tenanted  while 
living :  cripples  and  the  deformed  will  rise  with  the 
old  deformities  (Gen.  R.  xiv.,  xcv.)  (see  Luz  and 
Resurrection).  Early  Talmudic  conceits  ascribe 
feeling  to  the  body  even  after  death  (Shab.  152b ;  see 
Hibbut  ha-Iaeber;  Wolff,  “Muhamed.  Eschatolo- 
gie/’p.  62,  Leipsic,  1872). 

Post-Talmudic  Judaism  virtually  accepts  the 
foregoing  views,  as  does,  for  instance,  Saadia,  “  Emu- 
not  we-De‘ot,”  vi.,  where  he  controverts  the  idea 
that  the  soul  is  abused  by  being  made  to  reside  in 
the  body.  The  latter  is  the  soul’s  necessary  agent, 
and  this  body  is  the  one  best  suited  for  the  ends  of 
man.  The  body  is  not  impure.  The 
Later  Law  declares  certain  secretions  of  the 
Views.  body  to  be  unclean,  but  only  after 
they  have  left,  not  while  they  are  in, 
the  body  (Bahya  ben  Joseph,  “  Hobot  ha-Lebabot  ”). 
The  human  body  evidences  the  Creator’s  wisdom 
(see  Bahya  ben  Joseph), 

Like  a  red  thread  through  the  speculations  of  the 
medieval  Jewish  and  Arabic  thinkers  runs  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  four  elements,  Man  being  the  micro¬ 
cosm,  and  the  world  the  macrocosm,  the  effort  is 
made  to  establish  a  correspondence  between  the 
body  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter.  The  four 
elements  are  discovered  in  the  four  humors  of  man’s 
body.  Israeli’s  work  on  the  elements,  based  upon 
the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  influenced  all  subsequent 
thinkers  in-  this  direction.  In  Donolo  and  in  Ibn 
Gabirol  there  is  the  theory  that  the  blood  in  man 
corresponds  to  the  air;  the  white  humor,  to  the 
water ;  the  black  humor,  to  the  earth ;  and  the  red 
bile,  to  the  fire.  The  five  senses  of  man  are  also 
very  prominent  in  the  symbolic  and  allegorical  inter¬ 


pretation  of  the  Biblical  texts.  Ethics  and  poetry 
as  well  borrowed  instruction  and  inspiration  from  the 
five  senses  (Kaufmann,  “Die  Sinne,”  Leipsic,  18-84) 
(sec  Adam).  The  body  of  man  was  thus  studied 
from  many  points  of  view,  but  was  always  regarded 
as  a  marvelous  construction  witnessing  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Creator,  whose  praise  was  sung  in 
benediction  (Ber.  60a).  The  latter,  after  dwelling 
on  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  bodily  organs 
to  their  functions,  names  God  as  “  the  Healer  of  all 
flesh  and  the  wonderful  Artificer.  ” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Reform  Judaism  has  relin¬ 
quished  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  catechisms  and  prayer-books  of  the  modern 
synagogues,  however,  teach  that  “the  body  is  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Creator  to  be  the  servant  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  and  as  such  is  not  congenitally  de¬ 
praved.”  “  This  very  body — woven  of  dust— Tliou 
hast  dignified  to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  Thine,  a 
minister  unto  Thy  spirit.  Even  it  issued  pure  from 
Thine  hand.  Thou  hast  implanted  in  it  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  sin,  but  not  sin  itself”  (David  Einliorn’s 
“Prayer-Book,”  2d  Eng.  ed.,  Chicago,  1896,  part  ii. 
207). 

k.  E.  G.  H. 

BOESCHENSTAIN,  JOHANNES  (sometimes 
spelled  Boesehenstein)  :  German  Hebraist ;  born 
at  Eslingen  in  1472;  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish 
parentage,  this  statement,  however,  being  denied 
by  himself.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  revive 
the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany,  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Moses  Mbllin  and  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
Ingolstadt  in  1505,  at  Augsburg  in  1513,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  1518.  He  produced  an  elementary 
grammar  at  Augsburg  in  1514,  another  at  Willen- 
burg,  1518  (second  edition,  Cologne,  1521),  and  in 
1520  edited  Moses  Kimhi’s  at  Augsburg, 

whither  he  had  returned.  During  a  wandering  life 
he  taught  Hebrew  at  Nuremberg,  Antwerp,  and 
Zurich ;  at  the  last-named  place  having  the  reformer 
Zwingli  among  his  pupils. 

Boeschenstain  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
Jewish  prayers ;  publishing  a  German  translation  of 
some,  in  1525,  under  the  title  “  D’HIiyn  n^an.  Vil 
Guter  Mahnungen,  ”  and,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  Ruth,  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  The 
Jewish  grace  before  and  after  meals  he  translated 
in  1530. 

Bibliography:  L.  Geiger,  Das  Studlum  der  Hebrtiisclicn 
Sprache  in  Deutschland ,  1S70,  pp.  54,  135;  All g.  Deutsche 
Biographic,  iii.  184;  J.  Perles,  Beitriige  zur  Geseh.  der 
Hcbrdischcn  und  Aramdischen  Studien ,  pp.  27  et  seq .,  212; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  803  and  Add.;  idem,  Han dbuch, 
p.  23;  Zusdtze ,  p.  358;  Zcit.  ftir  Hehr.  Bibl .  ii.  54  (with 
full  bibliography). 

T.  J. 

BOETHUSIANS  :  A  Jewish  sect 

closely  related  to,  if  not  a  development  of,  the  Sad- 
ducees.  The  origin  of  this  schism  is  recounted  as 
follows  by  the  Midrasli :  Antigonus  of  Soko  having 
taught  the  maxim,  “  Be  not  like  the  servants  who 
serve  their  masters  for  the  sake  of  the  wages,  but 
be  rather  like  those  who  serve  without  thought  of 
receiving  wages,”  his  two  pupils,  Zadok  and  Boe- 
thus,  repeated  this  maxim  to  their  pupils.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  Were  understood  to  express 
thereby  the  belief  that  there  was  neither  a  future 
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■world  nor  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  these  pupils  of  Zadok  and  Boe- 
thus  renounced  the  Torah  and  founded  the  sects  of 
Hie  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians.  They  lived  in 
luxurious  splendor;  using  silver  and  golden  vessels 
ail  their  lives,  not  because  they  were  haughty,  but 
because  (as  they  claimed)  the  Pharisees  led  a  hard 
life  on  earth  and  yet  would  have  noth- 
Origin  ing  in  the  world  to  come  (Ab.  B.  N. 
of  Name,  v.,  ed.  Scliechter,  p.  26.  The  text  is 
corrupt.  According  to  one  version, 
Zadok  and  Boetlius  were  themselves  the  founders  of 
the  sects). 

Historical  in  this  story  is  the  statement  that  these 
two  sects  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
resurrection.  Again,  the  Midrash  is  on  the  whole 
correct  in  saying  that  the  sects  found  their  followers 
chiefly  among  the  wealthy ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
sects  is  legendary.  The  Mishnah,  as  well  as  the 
Baraka,  mentions  the  Boethusians  as  opposing  the 
Pharisees  in  saying  that  the  sheaf  due  at  the  Pass- 
over  (compare  ‘Omeb)  must  be  offered  not  .on  the 
second  feast-day,  but  on  the  day  after  the  actual 
Sabbath  of  the  festival  week,  and,  accordingly,  that 
Pentecost,  which  comes  seven  weeks  and  one  day 
later,  should  always  be  celebrated  on  the  Sabbath 
(Men.  x.  3;  compare  also  Hag.  ii.  4).  In  another 
passage  it  is  narrated  that  the  Boethusians  hired 
false  witnesses  in  order  to  lead  the  Pharisees  astray 
in  their  calculations  of  the  new  moon  (Tosef.,  B.  H. 
i.  15;  Bab.  ib.  22b;  Yer.  ib.  ii.  57d,  below;  compare 
Geiger,  “Ursclirift,”  pp.  137, 138).  Another  point  of 
dispute  between  the  Boethusians  and  the  Pharisees 
was  whether  the  high  priest  should  prepare  the  in¬ 
cense  inside  or  outside  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  i.  8;  Yer.  ib.  i. 
39a).  The  parallel  to  the  last-named  passage  (Yoma 
19b)  has  “Sadducees”  instead  of  “Boethusians”; 
and  in  other  passages  the  Talmud  undoubtedly 
uses  these  two  terms  indifferently  in  designating 
the  same  sect.  Graetz’s  assumption,  therefore,  that 
the  Sadducees  were  the  political  and  the  Boethu¬ 
sians  the  religious  opponents  of  the  Pharisees,  is 
untenable. 

The  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  Boethu¬ 
sians  were  only  a  variety  of  the  Sadducees,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  priest  Boetlius.  Simon,  son  of 
Boetlius  from  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  other 
sources,  Boetlius  himself,  was  made  a  high  priest 
about  25  or  24  n.c.  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  order  that 
Boetlius’  marriage  with  the  latter’s  daughter  Mari- 
ainne  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  mesalliance  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xv.  9,  §  3;  xix.  6,  §  2. 
A  High-  This  Mariamne  II.  must  be  clistin- 
Priestly  guished  from  tlie  first  of  the  Hasmo- 
Eamily.  nean  Mariamnes).  Furthermore,  to 
the  family  of  Boetlius  belonged  the 
following  high  priests:  Joezer,  who  filled  the  office 
twice  (ib.  xviii.  1,  §  1);  Eleazar  (ib.  xvii.  13,  §  1); 
Simon  Cantheras  (ib.  xix.  6,  §  2) ;  his  son  Elioneus 
(lb,  xix.  8,  §1);  and  the  high  priest  Joshua  b.  Gamla, 
who  must  also  be  included,  since  his  wife  Martha 
(Miriam)  belonged  to  the  house  (Yeb.  vi.  4).  The 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees  toward  this  high-priestly 
family  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the  tanna  Abba 
Saul  b.  Btitnit,  who  lived  about  the  year  40  of  the 


common  era  at  Jerusalem  (Pes.  57a;  Tosef.,  Men. 
xii.  23).  It  must  be  especially  noticed  that  “the 
house  of  Boetlius  ”  heads  the  list  of  the  wicked  and 
sinful  priestly  families  enumerated  by  Abba.  It  is, 
however,  only  an  assumption— although  a  highly 
probable  one — that  the  Boethusians  were  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  this  Boetlius  and  members  of  his  family ; 
for  the  assumption  is  not  proved,  as  there  may  have 
been  another  Boetlius  who  really  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect.  As  the  beginnings  of  this  sect  are 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  so  also  is  the  length  of  its 
duration.  The  Talmud  mentions  a  Boethusian  in  a 
dispute  with  a  pupil  of  Akiba  (Shab.  108a ;  Soferim 
i.  2) ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  word  here  means 
simply  a  sectarian,  a  heretic,  just  as  the  term  “Sad- 
ducee  ”  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  later  on. 
A  Boethus,  son  of  Zonim,  and  nearly  contempora¬ 
neous  with  Akiba  (compare  Yer.  l.c.  10b),  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  M.  v.  3) ;  he  was  not, 
however,  a  Boethusian,  but  a  pious  merchant,  A 
Palestinian  amora,  c.  300  c.e.,  was  also  called  “Boe¬ 
thus.”  Compare  High  Priests,  Pharisees  akd 
Sadducees. 

Bibliography  :  On  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boe¬ 
thusians,  see  E.  Baneth,  Ueher  den  Ursprung  cler  SctdoMler 
und  Boetlius  der  in  Berliner-Hoffmann.  Magazin ,  ix.  1-37,61- 
95  (also  printed  separately,  Dessau,  1882) :  Geiger,  Ursclirift , 
1857,  pp.  105  et  sect.;  Gratz,  Gescli.  der  Juden ,  iii.  89,  223,  4th 
ed.;  Sehiirer.  Gescli.  ii.  217-218,  409-419.  For  a  complete  bib¬ 
liography  see  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
k.  L.  G. 

BOGNAB,  FBEDEBIKE:  German  actress; 
horn  at  Gotha  Feb.  16,  1840.  Her  father  was  a 
singer,  and  Frederike  was  destined  for  a  musical 
career.  After  appearing  a  few  times  in  children’s 
parts  in  Budapest,  she  was  sent  to  Munich  to  study 
music  under  Mine.  Bell  rend -Brandt,  who  was  her 
aunt.  She  sang  for  some  time  on  the  concert  plat¬ 
form,  but  finalljr  decided  to  become  an  actress. 
After  studying  under  Denker,  and  later  under  Laube, 
she  made  her  debut  at  Zurich  in  1856.  In  the  fol- 
loAving  year  Bognar  went  to  the  Hamburg  Stadt- 
theater,  where  she  remained  until  1858,  when  she 
went  to  the  Ilofburgtheater,  Vienna,  with  which  she 
was  associated  until  1870.  In  that  year  she  began 
a  starring  tour  that  lasted  for  several  years.  Bognar 
then  went  to  the  Deutsches  Landestheater  in  Prague, 
and  in  1892  joined  the  Deutsches  Yolkstheater  in 
Vienna. 

In  her  younger  days  Bognar  played  the  parts  of 
G  retched,  Cldrchen ,  TheJda,  Desdemona,  Emilia  Ga- 
lotti,  Marie  in  “Herz  und  Welt,”  Ophelia ,  Louise 
Miller ,  Lady  Tartu ffe,  and  Marguerite  in  “La  Dame 
aux  Camelias.  ”  Later  in  life  she  portrayed  Medea , 
Maria  Stuart,  Frau  Airing  in  “Die  Gespenster,” 
Judith,  and  Pompadour. 

Bibliography:  Das  Geistigc  Wien.  p.  44;  Brockhaus,  Kon- 
vcrsations-Le.rikon ,  iii.  241,  Appendix,  p.  176;  Fliiggen, 
Billincn -Lex ikon,  p.  31. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BOGOLYTJBSKI,  ANDBEI:  First  grand  duke 
of  Russia  (1169-74).  He  conquered  Kiev  after  the 
death  of  Vladimir  Monomakh  (1169),  hut  selected 
the  northern  city  of  Vladimir  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  At  that  time  Kiev  was  an  important 
commercial  center  with  a  considerable  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation,  the  Jews  controlling  the  trade  between  west¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  Jewish  travelers 
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Benjamin  of  Tudeki  (1160-73)  and  Pethahiah  of 
Regensburg  (1175-85)  visited  the  city.  Admission 
to  service  in  the  prince’s  militia  (“druzliina”)  of 
old  Russia  was  not  confined  to  any  nationality  or 
creed,  and  the  soldiers  enjoyed  many  liberties. 
Bogolyubski  was  the  first  Russian  autocrat,  and  he 
curtailed  many  of  these  privileges  of  the  druzliina. 
Besides  this,  Christianity  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  Russia,  so  that  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  militia  was  also  attacked.  Bogolyubski,  who 
surrounded  himself  with  foreigners  from  all  coun¬ 
tries.  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  took  pride 
in  showing  them  the  splendid  church  of  the  Virgin 
in  'Vladimir,  in  order  that  those  of  a  different  religion 
might  be  attracted  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
and  be  baptized.  The  chronicler  of  Kiev  praises 
Bogolyubski  especially  for  his  Christian  deeds  and 
his  conversion  of  many  Bui  gars  and  Jews.  It  was 
probably  two  of  these  converts,  Anbal  the  Jassin, 
and  Ephraim  Moisich,  who  took  part  in  the  success¬ 
ful  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Bogolyubski.  The 
latter,  having  banished  his  brothers  and  all  the 
boyars  who  would  not  implicit^  obey  him,  had  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  tyrannical,  forgetting  that  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  people.  He  burdened  the 
latter  with  heavy  taxes,  and  at  his  pleasure  sen¬ 
tenced  them  to  death.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that 
Jews,  even  though  his  confidential  servants,  took 
part  in  the  conspiracy.  The  terrible  cruelties  per¬ 
petrated  bjr  Bogolyubski ?s  favorite,  the  bishop 
Fiodor,  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  the  reign.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  must  have  had  many  devoted  subjects 
among  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  the  lamentations 
of  his  servant  Kuzmishev  after  the  assassination: 
“Even  the  Bulgars  and  the  Jews  and  the  pagans 
weep  for  you.” 

Bibliography  :  Bestuzhev-Ryumin,  Istorici  Rossii,  i.,  part  ii. 
p.114  ;  Zabyelin,  Istoria  Russkoi  Zhizni,  ii.  421 ;  Karamsin 
Istona,  2d  ed..  ii.  316;  Kostomarov,  Russkaya  Istoriya,  i. 

84 '  fPpii^JmmLuctopis,  pp.  164, 165 ;  Soiiskciya Lyctopis, 
pp.  164, 16.o ;  Regcsty ,  Nos.  174. 175 ;  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg 
behul).  p.  2,  Jerusalem,  1S72;  Benjamin  of  Tuclela,  MamoL 
-London,  1841 ;  Harkavy,  Bogolyubski ,  in  Ha-Karmcl , 
ib6> .  1 

31.  R. 

BOGROV,  GRIGORI  ISAACOVI CH:  Rus¬ 
sian  writer;  born  March  18,  1825,  in  Poltava;  died 
May  10,  1885,  at  Derevlri,  government  of  Minsk. 
He  received  his  early  education  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  who  left  in  manu¬ 
script  a  Hebrew  work  on  astronomy.  Grigori  de¬ 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  tiie  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  rabbinical  literature  until  his  marriage  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  without  a  teaclier  stud¬ 
ied  Russian,  German,  and  French,  and  also  learned 
to  play  the  violin  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 
Being  unhappy  in  his  family  life,  he  separated  from 
his  wife. 

In  his  first  work,  “Zapiski  Yevreya”  (Memoirs 
of  a  Jew),  Bogrov  portrays  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  life  and  his  surroundings.  This  was  published 
in  the  “Ote  Chestvennyya  Zapiski,”  1871-73,  and  in 
book  form  in  1874.  Although  by  reason  of  its  stjrie 
and  its  descriptions  of  Russian  and  Russo- Jewish 
life  his  work  is  considered  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Russian  literature,  yet  the  author’s  undignified 
revelations  of  his  family  affairs  called  forth  severe 
criticism. 


Having  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
Bogrov  moved  from  South  Russia  to  St.  Petersburg’ 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  literature! 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Bogrov  joined  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  married  again. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  work  he  published; 
“Yevreiski  Manuskript,”  St.  Petersburg,  1870  • 
“Nyezhny  Bratetz,”  St.  Petersburg,  1878;  “Zhif 
ili  ne  Zhit’  Yevreyam  Povsemyestno  vRossii,”  in 
“Slovo,”  1872,  No.  2;  “Lassall’s  Tovo  Svyeta,”  in 
the  same  journal;  and  many  other  novels  and 
sketches  from  Russo- Jewish  life,  which  appeared  in 
the  periodicals  “Razvyet,”  “Yevreiskaya  Biblio- 
telca,”  “  Russki  Yevrei,”  and  “Yoskliod,”  from 
1879  to  1883. 

Bibliography:  Vengerov,  Kritiko-BiografichesM  Slovar 
m.,  s.i\,  St.  Petersburg,  1895.  * 

H.  R. 

BOGTJSE AV  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
Russia.  It  is  mentioned  in  official  documents  dated 
1195.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  the  Jewish 
settlement  there.  Russian  and  Polish  historians  re¬ 
cord  that  Boguslav  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  uprising  of  Chmiel- 
nicki;  Jewish  sources,  however,  do  not  mention  it 
among  the  communities  destroyed.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  about  12,000,  of  which  10,000  are 
Jews.  In  1809  a  Jewish  printing-office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boguslav,  and  the  first  work  published 
there  was  “Besamim  Rosh,”  by  Joseph  Katz. 

Bibliography:  Semenov ,  i.  288;  Spisok  Yevreiskikh  Izda- 
nu,  p.  3,  St.  Petersburg,  1894. 

H-  ll*  I.  Br. 

BOHEMIA :  *  Crown  land  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  history 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Bohemia  is  wrapped 
in  legend.  The  oldest  Jewish  sources  designate 
Bohemia  as  “Ere?  KemVan,”  that  is,  “Slavonia”  (so 
called  because  these  districts  plied  a  vigorous  trade 
in  slaves,  in  which  traffic  Jews  themselves  took 
part),  under  which  term,  however,  in  a  larger  sense 
the  countries  eastward  as  far  as  Kiev  are  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  (Zimz,  “Ritus,”  p.  72;  Ar.  pp.  54,  131,  989; 
Saif.  p.  151 ;  Yita  s.  Alberti,  in  Griitz,  “  Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  vi.  68).  In  Ar.  p.  29,  an  archbishop  asks 
for  a  Jewish  or  a  Slavonic  physician,  and  in  ib.  p. 

50  Ibrahim  ibn  Ya‘aknb  speaks  of  “ailments  of  the 
Slaves  ”  (see  “  Reisebericht  liber  die  Slavischen  Lan¬ 
der”  published  by  F.  Westberg  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  Nov.,  1899). 
Jews  resident  there  are  called  “Bene  Het”  (Chil¬ 
dren  of  Heth).  Inasmuch  as  intercourse  with  the 
East  was  always  very  active  (Ar.  p.  50;  M.  pp. 
31,  363,  [“Erez  Yawan”];  Gudemann,  “Gesch,  des 
Erziehungswesens,”  i.  114),  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  Byzantine  resemblances  in  the  older 
ritual  of  the  Prague  AJtscliul,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  earliest  Jewish  settlers  in  Bohemia  came  from 
the  East.  In  the  train  of  the  Germans  at. the  time 
of  the  Black  Death,  Jews  also  found  their  way  into 
Bohemia  from  Germany  (Pod.  pp.  10  et  seq .),  and 
they  were  joined  by  coreligionists  from  France 

(Rapoport,  “Introduction  to  Gal  ‘Ed”),  Poland, 
Austria  (Kiscli,  M.  p.  25)  and  Hungary.  Their 


*  For  the  full  titles  of  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see 
Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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vermicular  was  Slavonic,  as  appears  from  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  words  given  by  Jewish  writers  and 
from  proper  names  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  (M. 
pp.  20,  31,  318,  372;  Sp.  Ur.  pp.  24  et  scq. Pod. 
p  21 :  Grim,  P-  14). 

The  first  accredited  statement  concerning  the  res¬ 
ide  nee  of  Jews  in  Bohemia  comes  from  Leitmeritz, 
where  tlie}r,  as  well  as  others  who 
Early  brought  salt  or  other  goods  into  the 
Settle-  town,  had  to  pay  a  toll  to  the  Stephan’s 
ments.  Church  (1067)  (Ar.  p.  66).  But  the 
first  actual  settlement  was  in  Prague, 
which  is  described  in  Jewish  divorce  papers  as 
“the  city  called  Mezigrade  (tfTOTO),  situated  on  the 
river  Vltava  and  on  the  Bottich 

stream.  ”  This  specification  points  to  the  oldest  por-  i 
tion  of  the  city,  called  Vysehrad,  as  the  scene  of  the 
first  Jewish  settlement.  There  and  in  the  Prague 
Vorsfcadt  (probably  the  present  Altstadt),  closely  ad¬ 
joining  the  former  ghetto  (now  the  Josephsstadt), 
lived  alongside  of  other  merchants  and  immigrant 
Germans  (1091)  “many  Jews  very  rich  in  gold  and 
silver  ”  (ib.  p.  77).  They  held  the  same  legal  stand¬ 
ing  as 'the  Germans  and  French  (ib.  p.  78;  compare 
pp.  106,  198,  200,  254).  The  fir^t  Crusade  and  the 
attendant  persecutions  of  the  Jews  found  the  Israel¬ 
ites  of  Prague  prepared  for  a  brave  defense  of  their 
lives,  supported  by  Duke  Vratislav  II.,  as  well  as  by 
the  bishop  Cosmas;  but  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  duke  in  1096  at  once  caused  excesses  to  break 
out  in  Prague,  Vysehrad,  and  Bubenium  (ib.  p.  92; 
Saif.  p.  151).  Jews  who  had  been  compulsorily 
baptized  in  1096,  sought  to  emigrate  in  1098  to  Po¬ 
land  or  Hungary  with  their  possessions;  but  the 
duke,  who  had  been  apprised  of  their  intention, 
stripped  them  of  their  property,  leaving  tliein  only 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  (Ar.  p.  95).  Ill  spite  of 
these  sufferings,  the  beginnings  of  scholarship  are 
exhibited  in  a  ritual  question  addressed  by  the 
Jews  of  Prague  to  Moses  B.  Jekutliiel  in  Mayence 
(Grun,  p.  9). 

They  seem  to  have  gradually  recovered  some  of 
their  former  favor.  In  1124  the  Jew  Jacob,  who 
after  his  baptism  had  become  a  favorite  of  Vratislav 
I.,  and  had  risen  to  be  vice-domiuus  at  his  court, 
returned  to  Judaism  and  removed  the  Christian 
altar  and  holy  relics  from  a  synagogue.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  by  his  royal  master  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  offered  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  and  a  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  his  ransom  (Ar.  p.  101). 

The  prohibition  against  holding  Christian  slaves 
was  in  all  probability  disregarded  in  Bohemia  as  it 
was  in  Moravia,  and  that  by  the  Chris- 
Toleration.  tian  “  slaves”  themselves,  who  enjoyed 
kindly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
Jewish  masters  (Fr.-Gr.  p.  10).  The  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  the  Jews  was  on  the  whole  benevo¬ 
lent  (Ar.  p.  101).  The  community,  which  in  1143 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  synagogue  and  many  houses 
by  fire,  probably  during  the  siege  of  Prague  by 
Convad  II.  of  Znaim  (ib.  p.  106),  displayed  a  lively 
interest  in  theological  studies,  which  led  to  close 
relations  with  the  neighboring  congregation  of  Re¬ 
gensburg,  aud  even  with  the  scholars  of  northern 
France.  In  Prague  there  lived  the  Tosafist  Isaac 


b.  Mordecai,  known  as  R.  Isaac  of  Prague;  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  lived  also  Moses  b.  Jacob  and  Eliezer  b.  Isaak,, 
mentioned  in  the  Tosafot.  Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha- 
Laban  (from  “Albis,”  the  Elbe,  Bohemian  “Laba”) 
was  a  rabbinical  teacher  in  Prague,  find  the  brother 
of  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  who  set  out  on  his  trav¬ 
els  from  Prague  (ib.  p.  131 ;  Grim,  p.  10). 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jews  were  even  more  favorable.  On  leaving  the 
country  for  a  journey  they  had  to  pay  a  lighter  tax 
even  than  the  Christian  clergy  (Ar.  p.  186).  In  1235 
they  extended  their  settlements  into  the  plains  of 
Bohemia  (Pod.  p.  6).  Though  it  is  true  that  in  that 
year  the  Jews  contemplated  leaving  Bohemia  in 
expectation  of  the  Messiah’s  coming  (Ar.  p.  211), 
this  was  not  due  in  any  way  to  oppression.  All 
their  old  privileges  were  secured  to  them;  the 
friendly  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  (1254)  was  confirmed 
by  Ottocar  II.,  and,  in  expressed  opposition  to  the 
hostile  resolutions  of  the  Vienna  council,  was  again 
confirmed  in  1267  (ib.  pp.  255,  257 ;  Wertheimer,  p. 
172).  The  following  regulations  applied  to  the  J ews 
in  Bohemia  as  well  as  to  the  king’s  other  Jewish 
subjects:  a  Christian  might  testify  against  a  Jew 
only  in  conjunction  with  another  Christian  and  a 
Jew;  a  Jew  was  to  be  tried  only  in  the  synagogue 
(with  “  coram  suis  scolis,  ”  in  Ar.  p.  255).  In  disputes 
between  Jews  the  decision  was  not  to  rest  with  the 
municipal  judges,  but  with  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  the  chief  chamberlain;  the  Jewish  judge  had 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  only  if  the  charge  had  been 
brought  originally  before  him.  Desecration  of  the- 
Jewish  cemetery  was  punishable  with  death,  the 
offender’s  property  escheating  to  the  head  of  the 
state.  A  Jew  could  not  be  compelled  to  deliver 
upon  a  Jewish  festival  a  pledge  upon  which  lie  had 
lent  money.  In  loan  transactions  with  the  Church 
the  Jew  was  advised  for  his  own  good — as  also  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  Iglau,  1249  (ib.  p.  244)— to- 
exercise  especial  caution. 

Jews  were  also  found  in  Tachau,  among  them  being 
Moses  ben  Hisdai,  “one  of  the  grays  of  Bohemia." 
His  contemporaries  were  Jacob,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Isaac  ha-Laban,  and  Abraham  ben  Azriel 
called  Isaac  Or-Zarua,  whose  history  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  Prague,  and  whose 
teachers  were  counted  among  the  scholars  of  that 
city.  A  Pentateuch  commentary  was  written  by  a 
disciple  of  Judah  the  Pious,  who  lived  probably  in 
Bohemia.  In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  grammarian,  Jekutliiel  b.  Judah  ha-Kolien 
or  Solomon  ha-Nakdan,  lived  in  Prague.  Thus 
Saadia,  Hayvug,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Maimonides,  to¬ 
gether’ with  the  exegetes  of  northern  France,  may 
be  said  to  have  found  a  new  home  in  Bohemia  (M. 
pp.  31,  316,  360;  Grim,  ii.  13).  ‘ 

A  fitting  prelude  to  the  horrors  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  afforded  by  the  massacre  of  the  Prague 
community,  which,  it  would  appear,  had  its  own 
quarter,  the  “Yicus  Judseorum,”  as 
Tlie  early  as  1273  (Grun,  p.  24).  In  1290 
Fourteenth.  (Wertheimer,  p.  175)  and  1298  Rind- 
Century,  fleiscli’s  robber-hand  (Grun,  p.  16),  fell 
upon  the  ghetto  there,  to  avenge  an  al¬ 
leged  insult  to  the  host.  As  early  in  the  century  as 
1305  the  charges  of  ritual  murder  which  sprang  up 
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in  so  many  German  towns  found  victims  in  Prague 
(Koliut,  “Gesch.  der  Deutscli.  Jud.”  p.  162).  In 
1321  seventy-five  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake 
there  (“  Jahrb.  Gesch.  der  Jud.”  iv.  147).  John  of 
Luxemburg  in  1336  plundered  the  synagogues  be¬ 
cause  by  the  newly  introduced  customs  duty  he 
could  not  quickly  attain  his  end  (Grim,  p.  17). 
In  the  same  year  53  Jews  were  burned  in  Prague 
(“Jahrb.  Gesch.  der  Jud.”  iv.  147).  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Armleders  and  their  like  the  Jews  in  Bud- 
weis  (Wertheimer,  p.  177),  where  there  were  in  134 
three  families,  had  increased  considerably  in  num¬ 
bers;  those  in  Czaslau,  Prieliowitz,  and  Neuliaus 
were  plundered  and  murdered  (Saif.  p.  240).  The 
archbishop  of  Prague,  Arnest  I.,  in  1347  made  new 
charges  against  them  (Wertheimer,  p.  173) ;  but  they 
were  shielded  by  the  utterance  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  that  year,  who  said  that  the  Jews  were  his 
“  serfs  ”  (“  Kammerknechte  ”),  and  that  his  rights  in 
them  must  be  respected  (M.  1894,  p.  371).  His 
representative  in  1339  likewise  protected  certain 
Jews,  who  had  been  baptized  and  had  reverted  to 
Judaism  again,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Church; 
for  his  humane  interference  he  was  promptly  excom¬ 
municated  (Wertheimer,  p.  175).  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Charles  IY.  felt  himself  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  property  of  his  “  serfs  ”  as  quite  his 
own,  and  at  his  pleasure  released  debtors  to  the  Jews 
from  their  obligations.  He  divided  with  his  nobles 
the  possessions  of  the  Jews  massacred  in  the  fearful 
outbreaks  of  1348  and  1349  which  accompanied  the 
Black  Death  in  Prague  and  Eger  (ib.  p.  174;  Saif, 
pp.  250,  268;  Koliut,  ib. ;  concerning  the  Jews  in 
Eger,  see  Wertheimer,  p.  176;  for  those  inKolin:  M. 
1894,  p.  220).  A.11  these  bloody  scenes  of  the  century 
were  brought  to  a  fitting  close  with  the  repeated 
massacres  excited  in  1388  by  the  charge  of  ritual 
murder  (Wertheimer,  p.  74) ;  in  1389,  by  the  charge 
of  insulting  the  host  (Saif.  p.  306:  Zunz,  “Ritus,”p. 
127),  during  which  latter  outbreak  even  the  grave¬ 
stones  in  the  Jewish  cemeteiy  were  broken,  the 
Altschul  synagogue  burned,  and  the  walls  of  the  Alt- 
Neusclml  synagogue  streaked  with  the  blood  of  Jew¬ 
ish  martyrs  (Pod.  p.  84;  see  Abigdor  Kara’s  elegy). 
Finally,  in  1391  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  wells  was 
made,  on  which  occasion  Lipmann  of  Muhlliausen 
was  among  the  sufferers  (Koliut,  ib.  p.  318). 

Such  an  unbroken  period  of  suffering  could  not 
but  result  in  the  most  terrible  conditions,  but  the 
worst  feature,  particularly  in  Prague,  was  a  system 
of  shameful  espionage  and  denuncia- 
The  tion  of  the  authorities  which  raged  for 
Fifteenth  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
Century,  sometimes  involved  rabbis  and  ward¬ 
ens  of  the  congregations.  As  lords 
of  their  “serfs,”  Wenzel  and  Sigismund  frequently 
exacted  scrupulous  compliance  with  their  alleged 
“rights”  over  the  Jews  (Wertheimer,  p.  177;  “Zeit. 
fur  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  ii.  173; 
on  the  relations  between  Wenzel  and  Abigdor 
Kara,  and  between  the  Jews  and  Hussites,  seeGiide- 
mann,  “  Gesch.  des  Erzieliungswesens,”  iii.  154,  and 
Berliner,  “Aus  dem  Leben,”  etc.,  p.  55).  The  Jews 
were  no  longer,  together  with  the  trade-gilds,  con¬ 
sidered  privileged  traders.  The  fifteenth  century 
witnessed  a  constaut  succession  of  massacres  and  pil- 


lagings  (Wertheimer,  p.  175),  1422,  1448,  1476  (com¬ 
pare  “Gal  ‘Ed,”  Nos.  5,  50),  etc.,  which,  in  part, 
were  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turmoil  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  but  also  to  the  blood  accusation  m 
Trient,  1476.  The  congregation  in  Eger  alone  shows 
satisfactory  development;  with  it,  especially  with 
its  teacher  Nathan,  Isserlein  b.  Petliahiali  kept  in 
touch  (M.  pp.  18,  134;  compare  pp.  316,  322). 

The  pretentious  resolution  of  the  imperial  Diet  in 
1501  (Wertheimer,  p.  178),  never  again  to  expel  Jews 
from  German}’,  was  very  quickly  belied  by  the  ex¬ 
pulsions  of  1503, 1504, 1506,  1507,  1512,  and  1516.  A 
similar  decree  of  1520  was  revoked  in  consideration 
of  a  very  heavy  money  contribution 
Ex-  (ib.  pp.  I75,  177;  Pod.  p.  40;  “Jalir- 

pulsions.  bucli,”  l.c.  p.  147).  Systematic  perse¬ 
cutions  took  place  under  the  fanatical 
Ferdinand  I. ;  in  1527  he  confirmed  that  high-sound¬ 
ing  resolution  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  Ladislaus 
II.,  but  in  1541  he  negotiated  with  the  Bohemian 
nobles  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  For  the  first 
time  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  made  against  them ; 
they  were  charged  with  intriguing  with  the  Turks; 
and  Ferdinand  was  most  zealous  in  the  restoration 
of  the  almost  forgotten  regulations  concerning  the 
distinctive  Jewish  garb  (1541,  1544,  1551  [“Zeit.  fur 
die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  i.  251], 
1571).  In  1540  (Koliut,  ib.  p.  554;  formerly  every 
scholar  had  to  pay  two  pfennig  for  his  writing 
materials;  Wertheimer,  p.  181)  he  imposed  a  special 
property  tax  upon  the  Jews,  compelling  each  one  to 
swear  upon  the  Decalogue  as  to  the  value  of  his 
possessions.  In  1541  (ib.  p.  179)  the  Jews,  with  the 
exception  of  fifteen  families,  'were  expelled  from 
Prague,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Luther  (Griitz, 
“Gesch.  der  Juden,”  ix.  313),  Ferdinand’s  bitterest 
enemy.  In  1554  they  were  welcomed  back  again, 
in  return  for  heavy  financial  considerations ;  in  1550 
they  were  again  expelled,  to  be  readmitted  two  years 
later  (“  Gal  ‘Ed, ”  p.  22 ;  Pod.  p.  42).  Again,  in  1562- 
64  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  launched  against  them 
(Wolf,  Til.  p.  61,  note),  but  the  warmth  with  which 
the  empress  (Pod.  p.  42)  and  archdukes  pleaded  the 
part  of  the  Jews  was  at  least  a  gratifying  incident 
of  the  decree.  In  1568  the}’  were  expelled  from 
Kolin  and  Kuttenberg,  and  in  1571  from  Matters- 
dorf  (“I-Iebr.  Bibl.”  iv.  149). 

The  internal  development  of  the  community 
meanwhile  had  progressed  satisfactorily.  In  1512 
the  first  Hebrew  book  was  printed  in  Prague;  the 
Jewish  printing  business  founded  there  by  the  Ger- 
sonides  remained  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
community  until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1547 
the  censorship  made  itself  felt  (“Gal  ‘Ed,”  p.  20), 
and  in  1559  suspicious  professed  concerning  the 
Jewish  prayer-book  led  to  an  examination  in  Vienna 
of  all  Hebrew  books  that  could  be  seized  in  Prague. 
Even  matters  of  internal  management  were  not  free 
from  the  interference  of  the  authorities;  e.g.,  the 
confirmation  of  the  rabbi  Abraham  b.  Abigdor, 
called  “Abraham  of  Prague”  (Kolmt,  ib.  pp.  361. 
582;  compare  “Gal  ‘Ed,”  p.  121).  Unfortunate  con¬ 
tentious  in  the  congregation  resulted  in  1567  in  the 
transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  Jewish  affairs  to 
the  Bohemian  chambers  (“Zeit.  fur  die  Gescli.  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,”  i.  310). 
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But  in  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation  changed  for  the 
better  and  were  brighter  than  ever  before.  Trade 
with  the  interior  of  Austria,  and  with  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  which  the  Jews  controlled,  and  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  imperial  house  enriched  Mordecai 
Meisel.  the  well-known  benefactor  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  built  the  synagogue  named 
Mordecai  after  him,  half  a  century  after  Aaron 
Meisel.  Meshullam  b.  Isaiah  Horwitz  had 
established  the  Pinkus  synagogue 
(“Gal  ‘Ed,”  p.  24).  Conjoined  with  Meisel  we  find 
as  friend  and  counselor  Low  b.  Bezaleel,  “  the  chief 
Rabbi  Low  ”  (founded,  in  1654,  in  conjunction  with 
Eliezer  Ashkenazi,  the  burial  society;  on  his  cele¬ 
brated  audience  with  Rudolph  II.  see  Pod.  pp.  1, 
o  3).  The  historian,  geographer,  and  astronomer, 
David  Gans,  and  Lipmann  Heller  of  Wallerstein,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Tosafot  Yom-Tob,”  were  their  contem¬ 
poraries  and  fellow-countrymen. 

Maximilian  II.  and  Rudolph  II.,  in  whose  time  the 
Prague  congregation  attained  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  (in  1609  the  first  rabbi  is  recorded  in  J ung-Buntz- 
lau:  see  Grunwald,  44  Jungbunzlauer  Rabbiner”), 
vere  followed  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  distributed  all 
maimer  of  favors  to  the  Jews  in  the  hope  of  securing 
their  conversion.  Ilis  court-steward,  Jacob  Basse v 
(Bathslieba)  Sclimieles,  was  raised  by  him  to  the 
nobility  as  “  Yon  Treuenberg. ”  The  first  step  here¬ 
unto  was  taken  by  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits’ 
sermons,  to  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  listen 
(1023  and  1630).  But  the  Passau  expedition  of  1611 
(Zunz,  44  Ritus,”  p.  129 ; 44  Gal  ‘Ed,”  p.  13) ;  the  Thirty 
Years’  war  (Kisch,  Pr.  pp.  7,  10),  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Bohemia  remained  loyal  to  the  emperor, 
receiving  in  return  the  protection  of  his  generals  (for 
a  letter' by  Torstenson  protecting  Jung-Buntzlau 
see  “ Zeit.  fur  die  Gesch.  der  Judenin  Deutschland,” 
i,  288),  and  being*  especially  rewarded  by  the  em¬ 
peror  for  their  defense  of  Prague  against  the  Swedes ; 
the  conflagrations  (“  Jahrbucli,”  l.c.  p.  147)  of  1654, 
1079,  and  1689;  the  invasion  by  the  French  in  1680 
(Koliut,  ib.  p.  654)— -all  brought  severe  sufferings  to 
the  Jews  of  Prague.  Their  numbers  were  increased 
by  emigration  from  Vienna  and  in  1650  from  Poland 
(at  the  head  of  the  latter  being  Ephraim  Cohen  of 
Wihia ;  see  K.  Of.  pp.  14,  18),  in  compensation,  as  it 
were,  for  those  who  at  the  expulsion  of  1542  left 
Bohemia  with  Jacob  Pollack  and  Solomon  Sheclma 
b.  Joseph  to  settle  in  Poland.  In  1636  the  congre¬ 
gation  contained  7,815  souls,  in  16 <9  only  7,113 
C*  Zeit-  fur  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland, 71 
i.  317).  The  Prague  community  attended  to  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  congregations,  and  the  rabbi  was  appointed  upon 
the  city-tax  commission,  a  circumstance  which  in 
1625  subjected  Lipmann  Heller  to  the  machinations 
of  Jewish  informers  (Wolf,  Ferd.  p.  1'0*  The 
44  Prague  Purim,”  on  Heshwan  14  (Kisch,  Pr.  p.  12), 
and  the  “Vorhang  Purim,”  ou  Tebet  22,  are  memo¬ 
rials  to-day  of  events  happening  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1627  the  Prague  Jewish  quarter  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  municipal  authority,  governing  itself. 
Celebrated  teachers  at  that  time  were  Salomon  Eph¬ 
raim  Lenczyz  and  Isaiah  Horwitz,  while  Joseph  Salo¬ 
mon  del  Medigo  ended  his  checkered  career  here. 

III.— 19 


The  eighteenth  century,  which  in  its  last  quarter 
was  to  see  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  flung  wide  open, 
was  marked  by  a  blot  upon  the  reign 
The  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  ail  the  formal 
Eighteenth  edicts  of  toleration  could  never  remove. 
Century.  The  confiscation  of  their  hooks  in  1715 
had  reminded  the  Jews  of  their  utterly 
defenseless  condition  (M.  pp.  41,  359).  A  hey  may 
have  hoped  to  recover  grace  by  their  conspicuous 
loyalty,  shown  first  in  1741  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Joseph  II.  and  the  empress’  first  visit  to 
the  church  (Koliut,  ib.  p.  655),  and  again  particularly 
at  the  walls  of  Prague  in  1742  and  1743,  where  with 
permission  of  their  rabbi,  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz,  they 
stanchly  fought  against  the  French  even  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (44  Jahrbucli,  ”  l.c,  p.  151).  Their  loyalty 
was  rewarded  by  an  edict  in  1  / 45  which,  without  anj 
reason,  at  one  stroke  banished  them,  60,000  souls 
strong^  from  Bohemia,  after  their  payment  of  a  fine 
of  160,000  gulden.  Representations  by  Venice,  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  Hamburg,  and  other  liberal  powers 
were  of  no  avail.  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz  wrote  to  the 
French  congregations,  and  even  to  the  pope  (Kohut, 
ib.  p.  658).  Embittered  to  the  extreme  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  nobles,  the  authorities  desired  to  make 
an  example  of  the  Jews,  especially  as  the  opposition 
emperor,  Charles  VII.,  had  shown  himself  veil  dis¬ 
posed  toward  them,  and  as  Frederick  the  Great  was 
considered  by  the  people  as  a  “father  of  the  Jews” 
(K.  Bur.  p.  3).  That  the  authorities  did  not  them¬ 
selves  believe  in  the  accusation  of  treachery  made 
against  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere 
afleged  as  the  reason  for  the  expulsion,  and  that  later, 
in  1771,  the  Bohemians  themselves  defended  the  Jews 
from  a  similar  accusation  (4Y  olf,  Th.  p.  69) ;  on  the 
excommunication  of  Jewish  traitors,  issued  in  1756 
by  Ezekiel  Landau,  see  H.,  1894,  p.  416;  Wolf,  Th. 
p*  64.  The  sad  results  of  this  outrage  affecting  the 
whole  country,  the  stagnation  of  all  business,  and 
the  outspoken  complaints  of  the  people  induced  the 
authorities  finally  to  readmit  the  Jews.  From  the 
edict  of  recall,  it  appears  that  before  the  expulsion 
the  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  live  in  Kaurzim, 
Tabor,  Heuhaus,  Pisek,  Sckuettenliofen,  Wodnian, 
Pilsen,  Miess,  Klattau,  Rokizan,  and  Laun.  They 
were  still  to  he  excluded  from  the  following  cities 
where  they  had  formerly  lived:  Czaslau.  Budweis, 
Eger,  and  Leitmeritz  (“Jahrbucli,”  l.c .  p.  188;  in 
memory  of  the  bloody  rule  of  the  Croatians  in  1745, 
to  which  R.  Jonah,  among  others,  fell  a  victim,  a 
fast-day  is  still  observed  in  Bohmisch  Leipa,  on 
Tebet  4 ;  see  Kohut,  ib.  p.  658).  After  this  expulsion 
Maria  Theresa  treated  the  Jews  on  the  whole  more 
favorably  than  before  (Wolf,  Th.  p.  60).  But  such 
laws  as  t-lie  Familiaxtex  Gesetz  (Fr.  Gr.  p.  171), 
limiting  the  number  of  married  persons  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Jewish  trade 
(Wolf*  Th.  p.  77),  rigorous  insistence  upon  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  Jew  badge  (yellow  collar  on  the  coat; 
abolished  in  1781 ;  44  Zeit.  fur  die  Gesch.  der  J uden  m 
Deutschland,”  i.  27),  and  the  limitations^ imposed 
upon  Jewish  physicians  (Woif,  Til.  pp.  75-7  < ;  the 
first  doctor  was  graduated  in  1778),  still  showed  the 
same  intolerance.  All  of  these,  however,  were 
wiped  away  at  one  stroke  by  the  edict  of  tolerance 
issued  by  Joseph  II.  in  1782.  The  Prague  Jewish 
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quarter  was  incorporated  (1784);  Jewish  physicians 
were  allowed  to  treat  Christian  patients  in  1785  (Lie- 
ben,  “  Gal  ‘Ed,5’  p.  18),  and  Jews  were  drawn  for  mili- 
tar}r  service  (Koliut,  ib.  p.  757).  The  home  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Prague  Jews  likewise  improved.  On  the 
great  fire  of  1754  see  K.  Heine,  p.  43;  Pod.  p.  92. 
David  Oppenheimer,  the  book-collector,  laid  the 
foundation  for  Jewish  bibliography.  Jonathan 
Eybeschutz,  a  living  exemplar  of  the  destructive  in¬ 
fluence  wrought  by  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  imposition 
(Koliut,  ib.  p.  680)',  and  Ezekiel  Landau,  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  were  the  chief  scholars  of  this  period.  Upon 
the  other  side,  Peter  Beer  and  Herz  Homberg  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  but  met 
with  determined  resistance,  particularly  as  Joseph 
II.  himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  his  “ enlightenment.” 

The  nineteenth  century  must  be  said  to  evidence 
retrogression  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia, 
since,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
Jews  were  treated  throughout  in  the 
The  spirit  of  his  predecessors.  The  Fa- 
Nineteenth  milianten  Gesetz  and  its  evils,  and  the 
Century,  various  imposts  levied,  were  not  abol¬ 
ished  until  the  adoption  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  March  4, 1849.  The  fact  that  a  few  individ¬ 
ual  Jews  have  occasionally  been  raised  to  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  has  exerted  no  influence  upon  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  Jews.  Nevertheless, 
Prague  has  flourished  under  the  inspiriting  breath 
of  modern  times,  and  has  become  a  focus  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning.  Zacharias  Frankel  was  born  here; 
Rapoport,  Zunz,  and  Michael  Sachs  labored  here. 
The  Slavonicizing  of  Bohemia  makes  itself  evident 
here  and  there  among  the  Jews  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Czech  language  at  general  meetings  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  pulpit. 

Bibliography  :  Periodical  literature  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Zcitschrift  fllr  die  Gesch .  dev  Juden  in 
Deutschland .  Copia  Eihcs  Schreibens.  Welches  ein  Jude 
aus  Praag  an  Eirten  Seiner  Gutcn  Frcundc  in  Franck- 
furt  Abgelassen ,  die  Ursaehe  Ihre r  Emigration  Betref- 
fend .  translated  from  the  Hebrew  original  into  the  High  Ger¬ 
man  tongue.  1745,  signed  Mausche  Israel.  Appended  to  it 
is  an  anti-Jewish  poem,  Zufdlltge  Gcdankcn  liber  die  Emi¬ 
gration  der  Judenschaft  in  Prag ,  two  leaves,  in  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Stadt-Bibliothek,  Rcalcatalng ,  Q.  ii.  2.  Scballer,  Kurz- 
aefasste  Bcschrcibung  der  KOniglichcn  Haupt-und  Resi- 
denzstadt  Prag .  Prague,  1798 ;  Wolf,  Ferdinand  II.  und  die 
Juden ,  Vienna,  1S59  [cited  in  the  above  article  as  Wolf,  Ferd.]; 
idem,  Aus  der  Zcit  der  Kaiser  in  Maria  Theresa ,  Vienna, 
1888  [Wolf,  Th.] ;  [Wertheimer],  Die  Juden  in  Ocstcrrcich , 
Leipsic,  1842;  Spitzer.  Urheimisch  in  Slavischen  Landern. 
Esseg,  1880  [Sp.  Ur.];  Kaufmann,  Barthold  Doice  Burma- 
nia  und  die  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  BOh men  und 
Mtthrcn ,  in  Grdtz-Juhelschrift  [K.  Bur.];  idem,  Die  Er- 
stUrmung  Ofcns,  Treves,  1895  [K.  Of.];  idem,  JLus  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine's  Ahncnsaal ,  Breslau,  1896  [K.  Heine];  Grim, 
Sage  und  Gesch.  aus  der  Vergangenheit  der  Israel.  Ge- 
mcinde  in  Prag ,  Prague,  1888  [Grim];  Kisch,  Die  Pragcr 
Judenstadt  Wdhrend  der  Schlacht  am  T Veissen  Bcrge ,  in 
Allg.  Zcit.  dcs  Judcnthums ,  1884  [Kisch,  Pr.];  idem.  Das 
Testament  Mardachai  Mcysels.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1893 ; 
idem,  Vorhang  Purim,  in  Grdtz-Juhelschrift ;  Frankl-Griin, 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Kremsier ,  Breslau,  1896  [Fr.-Gr.];  Ber¬ 
liner,  Aus  dem  Lcbcn  der  Dcutschcn  Juden  im  Mittclalter , 
2d  ed.,  Berlin.  1900;  Podiebrad  and  Foges,  Alterth  iimer  der 
Prager  Josef stadt.  3d  ed.  [Pod.];  Lieben,  Gal 1  Ed,  Prague, 
1856;  idem,  Statistik  Sdmmtlichcr  auf  dem  Alien.  Ersien 
WolschauerFriedhofcStadtgehabtenBeerdigungen.grmted 
in  Lieben’s  Die  ErOffnungdes  Neuen  Zweiten  Wolschauer 
Friedhofes ,  in  5650  (1890):  Epstein  and  Halberstamm,  Dihre 
Bikknret.  Cracow,  1896  (Hebrew);  Weber,  Die  Leidensgesch. 
der  'Juden  in  BOhmen.  in  Brandeis’  Jiidische  Universal - 
Bihliothck ,  No.  22;  Aronius.  Rcgcstcn  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland ,  Berlin,  1887-92  [Ar.];  Saif  eld.  Das  Mar- 
tyrologium  des  Niirnherger  Memorhucbs ,  Berlin,  1898 
[Saif.]  Monatschrift  f.  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des 
Judcnthums ;  Kohiit.  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Juden ,  1898; 


Shapira,  nnon,  A  Story  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Jr 
in  Bohem  ia  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1873 ;  Wolf,  Die  V 
treibung  der  Juden  aus  BOhmen  i.  J .  4744,  etc.,  m  Jo 
buch  far  die  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  iv.;  Gri'mwald,  Gesch.  < 
Juden  in  BOhmen ,  1885;  Horager- Stern,  Das  Jude 
schreinsbuch.  ,  r  „ 

G>  M.  Git. 
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Figures  in  parentheses 
give  number  of  ad¬ 
joining  villages  in¬ 
cluded. 


A.  =  Almshouse. 

0.  =  Cemetery. 

H.  =  Hebrah. 

R.  =  Religious  School. 

S.  =  Synagogue. 

W.  =  Women’s  Benevolent  Society. 


Community. 

Population 
of  Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

Adler-Kosteletz  (14) . 

227 

C.,  S. 

Aurinowes  (Bohmisch 
Brod)  (17) . 

283 

H. 

Auscha  (7) . 

217 

C.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

Aussig  (16). . . . 

579 

H„  S.,  W. 

Bechin  (7) . 

145 

C.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

Beneschau  (27) . 

786 

C.,  H.,  S. 

Beraun  (31) . 

638 

H.,  W. 

Bergreichenstein  (7) . 

112 

H. 

Bernaditz  (9) . . 

151 

Bilin  (8) . 

206 

H.,  C. 

Biscbof-Teinitz  (6) ...... . 

104 

S. 

Blatna  (9) . 

183 

H.,  R.,  S. 

Blowitz  (5) . 

177 

C.,  H.,  W. 

Bodenbach  (Tetsehen)  (9) 

282 

Bohmisch  Leipa  (13) . 

668 

A.,  Aid  Socy.,  C.,  H., 

Bohmisch  Neustadtl  (Ma- 
nutin)  (10) . 

125 

R.,  S.,  W. 

S.,  R. 

Brandeis-on-the-E.  (19) . . . 

433 

H.,  W. 

Brennporitschen  (Blow¬ 
itz)  (8) . . 

162 

C.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

Brux  (13) . 

743 

C.,  H.,  S.,  W. 

Brzesnitz  (7)., . 

203 

C.,  H.,  R.,  S. 

Budweis  (19) . 

1,263 

C.,  H„  S.,  W. 

Budyn  (Liboehowitz)  (11) 

176 

C.,  H„  R.,  S. 

Czaslau  (36) . 

536 

R.,  S. 

Chotebor  (37) . 

519 

0.,  H. 

Choustnik  (Sobieslaw)  (3) 

55 

R.,  S.,  C. 

Ckvn  (Wallern)  (10) . 

154 

c.,  s. 

Dawle  (8) . 

97 

s. 

Dereisen  (Iechnitz)  (6)... 

213 

C.,  H„  S. 

Deutschbrod  (22) . 

461 

C.,  R.,  S. 

Diwischau  (16)........... 

276 

Dobra  (Unhost)  (11) . 

125 

C.,  H.,  R„  Sm  W. 

Dobris  (25) . 

526 

Dobruschka  (10) . 

209 

C.,  H„  S. 

Durrmaul  (7) . 

140 

C.,  H.,  R.,  S. 

Eger  (3) . 

508 

C.,  S.,  H.,  W. 

Elbekosteletz  (20) . 

•  273 

C.,  H„  S.,  W. 

Falkenau  (20) . 

434 

Flohau  (9) . 

226 

R,  Sm  W. 

Franzensbad  (13) . . 

184 

C.,  Jew.  Hospital,  S. 

Frauenberg  (7) . 

148 

Cm  Rm  S, 

Gablonz-on-the-Neisse  (14) 

659 

H.,  S.,  W. 

Goltsch-Jenikau  (20) . 

524 

C.,  H,  Rm  Sm  W. 

Habern  (11) . . 

222 

C.,  R.,  S.,  H. 

Hartmanitz  (8) . 

200 

H. 

Hermanmiestetz  (C  li  r  u  - 
dim)  (47) . 

1,185 

C.,  H.,  Rm  Sm  W. 

Holitz  (11) . 

142 

Cm  Hm  Rm  S. 

Horazdiowitz  (10) . 

393 

Horelitz  (7) . 

73 

C.,  H.,  S. 

Horitz  (9) . 

320 

C.,  H.,  R. 

Horowitz  (44) . 

692 

Cm  Hm  S. 

Hostaun  (11) . 

155 

Cm  Hm  S. 

Hriskov  (15) . 

172 

Cm  Hm  R.,  S. 

Humpoletz  (23) . . 

609 

Cm  Rm  Sm  W. 

Jechnitz  (13) . 

1  228 

Jesehin  (9) . 

75 

C.,  H.,  Rm  S. 

Jicin  015) . 

526 

Jistebnitz  (7) . 

151 

C. 

Jung-Bunzlau  (24) . 

955 

C.,  H.,  S.,  W. 

Jung-Woschicz  (21) . 

686 

C.,  H„  S. 

Kaaden  (16)............... 

238 

C.,  S. 

Kaladei  (9) . 

288 

C.,  H.,  S. 

Kamenitz  a.-d.-Linde  (19). 

568 

C.,  S.,  H. 

Kardasch-Rzetschitz  (9)... 

148 

C.,  S. 

Karlsbad  (12) . 

1,192 

C.,  Jew.  Hosp.,  S.,  W» 

Karolinenthal . 

1,241 

H.,  S. 

Kassegowitz  (12) . 

266 

Cm  Hm  Rm  S.,  W. 

Kaurziin  (35) . 

432 

s. 

Kladno  (5) . 

430 

Cm  Rm  Sm  W. 
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Community. 

Population 
of  Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

/n\ 

724 

C.,  H.,  R.,  S.,  W. 

Klauaii  (11) . . . 

185 

C.,  R.,  S. 

Kilir:TmZ  U*/  - -•  *  * . 

584 

C.,  H.,  S.,  W. 

Koiinetz  (Planitz)  (12*).... 

1,321 

116 

911 

C.,  H„  S.,  W. 

H. 

H.,  W. 

C>4)  . 

566 

H. 

423 

C.,  H.,  R„  S. 

187 

H.,  R. 

115 

C.,  H.,  S. 

207 

Konigswart  (5) . . . 

KOnigliche  Wemberge. . . . 

139 

2,040 

230 

C.,  H.,  S. 

A.,  Hosp.,  S.,  W. 

169 

C.,  H.,  S. 

182 

C..  H.,  S. 

216 

C.,  H. 

352 

242 

H. 

528 

255 

H. 

C.,  H.,  S.,  W. 

T  1)1111  (181 

666 

286 

h.,  k,  s.,  w. 

691 

H„  W. 

438 

i  C.,  R.,  S.,  H, 

T.ihiin  (19) . . 

175 

!  c.,  s. 

231 

C„  H.,S.,  W. 

222 

A.,  C.,  R.,  S. 

I  when  (24) . 

694 

H. 

331 

H.,  W. 

Luditz  (31) . 

832 

429 

C„  H.,  S. 

H.,  W. 

Maritmbad  (5) . 

282 

146 

C„  S. 

c.,  s. 

Vfpliiik’  (40) . 

519 

c.,  h.,  s. 

ViVhUi  (6) . 

331 

H.,  s.,  w. 

Mies  (25) . 

554 

H„  S„  c. 

371 

C.,  H.,  R.,  S. 

92 

c.,  s. 

149 

R„  SM  W. 

289 

h.,  w. 

MfltH*lHjmTr:itz  (17)  . . 

182 

w. 

A(nrrDt’«!flnT,f  (2) . . 

87 

903 

c.,  s. 

V'ImIu  ul  / 0*1 ) 

Cm  H.,  R.,  Sm  W. 

i>tU.T10U 

Nepmmik  (11) . . 

161 

Hm  Rm  Sm  w. 

Vf->Tw*hptin  (n) . 

94 

Cm  Hm  s. 

Neu-Renat^k  (21 ) . 

312 

Hm  S. 

Neu-Oistritz  (4).. . 

166 

Cm  Rm  S., 

H.,  Hosp.,  Rm  W. 

Cm  H.,  S.,  W. 

Neu-Bidschow  (35) . 

Neuern  (10) . . 

i  808 

441 

Neug^dm11  (*>())  . . 

335 

H.  * 

Nou ha us  (4) . . 

339 

C.  (2),  Hm  Rm  S..  w. 

NpikUhIM  (6) . 

193 

(8) . 

175 

C.  (2),  Hm  s. 

Neu-Zedlisch  (11) . 

158 

Cm  H.,  S. 

N^v^klau  (21 )  . 

256 

c.,  s. 

Nimhurg  (18) . 

369 

H.,  S. 

Niirschau  (8) . 

181 

s. 

Onwal  (12) . 

124 

s. 

Pardubitz  (27) . 

Patzau  (29)  . . . 

599 

509 

Cm  Hm  Sm  W. 

Cm  Hm  Rm  s. 

Plamen  (6) . . . . 

80 

Persclmij  (2) . . 

129 

C.,  Hm  S. 

Pilgram  (28) . 

575 

H. 

Pilsen  (6) . 

2,556 

461 

C.,  H.,  Rm  Sm  W. 

Pisek  (7) . 

C.,  H.,  Rm  Sm  w. 

Podiebrad  (25) . . . 

416 

Cm  Hm  S. 

Podersam  (12) . 

431 

Cm  Hm  s. 

Policzka  (20) . . . . 

Pol  mi  (12) . . . 

228 

400 

Cm  Hm  Rm  S. 

Cm  H.,  Sm  W. 

Post  pel  berg  (7) . 

237 

Cm  Hm  S. 

Postrizin  (16) . 

163 

s. 

Prague  (city  proper).  See 
PRAGUE. 

Proitz  (17) . 

334 

C.,  Hm  Rm  S. 

Prelim tseb  (17)  . 

179 

Cm  Hm  Rm  s. 

Pribram  (24) . . 

689 

Am  Cm  H.,  Rm  Sm  W. 

Prist onpim  (22) . 

314 

h.,s. 

Radenin  (8) . . . . . 

183 

Cm  H.,  Rm  S. 

Radnitz  (14) . 

825 

C.,  Hm  S. 

Radoim  (20) . 

296 

Cm  Hm  Rm  S- 

Rakonitz  (39) . 

Raudnitz  (17).. . . 

712 

448 

H„  W„  S.,  Rm  C. 

Cm  H.,  Sm  W. 

Reichenau  (4) . 

232 

Hm  W. 

Roiehenberg  (22) . 

1,139 

C.,  H.,  Sm  w. 

Rokitzan  (13).... . 

317 

Ronspberg  (5) . 

Rosenberg  (16).., . 

137 

224 

Cm  Hm  Rm  S.t  W. 

C.  (2),  S. 

Community. 


Rozdialowitz  (12) . 

Roztok  (10) . 

Rumburg  (10) . 

Saatz  (27)... . 

Schlan  (25) . 

Sehiittenhofen  (13) . 

Schwarz- Kosteletz  (16) ... . 

Selcan  (22) . 

Setiftenberg  (19) . 

Smichow  (5) . 

Sobieslau  (6) . . 

Soborten  (17) . 

Staab  (7) . 

Stalec  (6) . . . . 

Stankau  (6) . . . . . 

Stenowitz  (8) . 

Strakonitz  (7) . . . 

Stranschitz  (17) . 

Swetla  (10) . 

Tabor  (21) . 

Tachau  (7) . 

Tauss  (5) . 

Teplitz  (6). . 

Theusing  (2) . 

Trautenau  (24) . 

Triblitz  (10) . 

Tucap  (6) . 

Turnau  (14) . 

Unter-Kralowitz  (18) . 

Unter-Lukawitz  (21) . 

Wallisgriin  (10).. ......... 

Wallisch-Birken  (3) . 

Weiten-Trebetitsch  (6) . . . . 

Welwam  (9) . 

Weseritz  (14) . 

Wittingau  (11) . 

Wlaschim  (28) . 

Wodnian  (13) . 

Wolin  (7) . 

Wotitz  (12) . . 

Wscherau  (10) . 

Zizkov  (2) . 


Population 
of  Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

164 

s. 

113 

s. 

220 

1,741 

C.,  Hm  S.,  W. 

352 

H„  W. 

340 

C.  (2),  s.  (2)  H. 

202 

H.,  S. 

691 

Rm  S. 

310 

H. 

987 

-  171 

376 

Cm  Hm  Sm  W. 

147 

138 

C.,  H„  S. 

72 

H. 

122 

398 

H.,  R.,  W. 

238 

Rm  S. 

187 

H.  IV. 

683 

Cm  S.,  W. 

422 

H. 

207 

2,099 

A.,  C.,  H.,  R.,  Sm  W. 

91 

Cm  H. 

688 

C..  s. 

144 

C.,  s. 

98 

Cm  Hm  S. 

286 

H.,  Hosp.,  W. 

432 

Cm  H.,  Rm  S.,  W. 

303 

220 

Hm  S. 

109 

146 

H. 

115 

322 

Cm  H.,  Rm  S, 

233 

566 

H.,  W. 

340 

H.,  W. 

176 

C.,  H.,  R.,  Sm  W. 

560 

Cm  Rm  Sm  W. 

177 

Cm  H. 

577 

A.  Ku. 

G. 

BOHM,  MOSES:  German  physician ;  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1740 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Jewish  community  of  Hal- 
berstadt  to  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  its  poor 
members;  and  his  salary,  175  thalers  per  annum, 
was  paid  to  him  regularly,  according  to  the  com¬ 
munal  records,  until  1747.  He  soon  became  very 
popular  with  Gentiles  as  well  as  with  Jews,  and  was 
consulted  professionally  by  the  nobility  and  high 
dignitaries.  It  is  supposed  that  BOhm  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  community  after  1747,  but  his  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  his 
salary,  which  was  a  heav}r  charge  on  the  community. 
Various  anecdotes  of  his  skill  as  a  physician  and  his 
generosity  are  preserved  among  the  Jews  of  Halber- 
stadt.  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
occupied  an  important  position  in  that  city.  There 
are  extant  Hebrew  letters  written  by  him  against 
the  use  of  amulets,  and  against  the  early  and  hur¬ 
ried  burials  of  the  dead,  which  were  common  among 
the  Jews  of  his  time.  In  these  epistles  he  proves 
himself  a  good  Hebraist,  an  excellent  reasoner,  and 
well  versed  in  rabbinical  literature. 

Bibliography  :  Auerbach,  Gesch.  c ler  Israclitisehen  Ge~ 

meimle  HalberstadU  PP- 111-116,  Halberstadt,  186b. 

S.  P-  Wl 

BOHMER,  ISRAEL  B.  JOSEPH:  Russian 
Neo-Hebraist  and  lexicographer ;  born  about  1820; 
died  in  Slutzk,  government  of  Minsk,  April  4.  1860. 
His  father,  R,  Joseph  Bohmer  (1796-1864),  was  a 
prominent  Talmudical  authority,  one  of  the  first 
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graduates  from  the  yeshibah  of  R.  Hayyim  of  Yolo- 
zhiu,  and  rabbi  of  Slutzk  for  thirty-five  years. 
Israel  traveled  in  western  countries  and  knew  sev¬ 
eral  European  languages.  His  works  abound  with 
Latin,  German,  and  French  quotations,  and  show  a 
familiarity  with  scientific  methods  of  investigation. 
His  chief  work  is  “Kitbe  Israel  Bohmer”  (The  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Israel  Bohmer),  part  i.  or  letter  i.,  Warsaw, 
1849,  a  treatise  on  the  Essenes,  containing  many 
etymological  explanations  of  Hebrew  and  Talmud- 
ical  terms.  His  “Kezad  Ma‘arikin”  (How  to 
Arrange)  is  a  contribution  to  Talmudical  or  rab¬ 
binical  lexicography,  and  was  published  as  a 
specimen  of  a  large  work  on  the  subject  (Berlin, 
1855).  Bohmer  edited,  in  conjunction  with  G. 
Polak  of  Amsterdam,  “Ezba‘  Elohim”  (The  Finger 
of  God),  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  R.  Isaac  Tirnau, 
with  notes  and  appendix  (Kbnigsberg,  1857).  He 
also  published,  together  with  B.  L.  Silherman,  for 
whose  “  Ha-Maggid  ”  lie  worked  about  nine  months, 
a  new  and  annotated  edition  of  Samuel  Shullam’s 
Hebrew  translation  of  Josephus’  work,  “Contra 
Ap. "  (Lyek,  1858).  His  lexicographical  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Iverem  Homed,”  iii.  13-22,  116-149  (of 
which  the  above  “Kezad  Ma'arikin”  is  practically  a 
reprint).  There  also  appeared  from  his  pen  “Lexi- 
calische  Beitrage  zum  Talmud,”  in  “  Literaturblatt 
des  Orients,”  1850,  ii. ,  Nos.  25,  27,  39.  His  Hebrew 
is  far  from  being  pure  or  classical,  and  contains 
many  curious  Germanisms  (“  Reformer  and  Jewish 
Times,”  New  York,  vol.  x.,  No.  20). 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Maggid.  iv..  No.  15 :  Zeitlin,  Bibh  Post- 
Mcmlcls.  p.  36 ;  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisrad,  p.  493. 

II.  R.  P-  YTl. 

BOHMER  JOSEPH  B.  MEIR : 

Lithuanian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Skudy  in 
1796:  died  May  7, 1864,  at  Slutsk.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  pupils  of  R.  Hayyim  of  Yolozhin,  Bohmer 
attained  such  a  reputation  as  Talmudist  that  legal 
questions  were  sent  to  him  even  from  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  Following  the  methods  of  his  teacher,  he 
was"  especially  remarkable  for  his  strictly  logical 
treatment  of  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature, 
being  a  decided  opponent  of  the  pilpul.  Bohmer 
was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  in  his  community 
for  his  personal  qualities  as  well  as  for  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  left  a  large  collection  of  responsa,  and  scholia 
to  the  Yad  lia-Hazakah  and  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk, 
which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Bohmer  was 
succeeded  in  the  rabbinate  of  Slutzk  by  his  son  Mei’r. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Karme Z,  iv.278 ;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrcid , 
p.  493. 

L.  G. 

BOIL  :  The  rendering,  in  the  English  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  Hebrew  word  “sliehin,”  which 
comes  from  a  root  meaning  “to  warm,”  and  indi¬ 
cates  an  inflamed  spot.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  to 
describe  two  distinct  forms  of  disease,  each  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  local  swelling,  exceedingly  painful  and 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  pus:  (1)  the  simple 
boil,  limited  to  one  spot  and  not  contagious  (Lev. 
xiii.  23);  and  (2)  the  loathsome  eruptions  char¬ 
acteristic  of  endemic  elephantiasis,  a  form  of  leprosy 
so  called  because  the  feet  of  the  victim  swell  to  a 
great  size  and  resemble  the  feet  of  an  elephant. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  form  of  disease  with 
which  Job  was  afflicted  (Job  ii.  7),  although  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  was  “  smitten  with  sore 
boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown is 
more  suggestive  of  plague. 

That  the  Jew's  distinguished  between  the  first  and 
the  second  type— which  latter  seems  to  have  been 
known  as  the  “botch  [or  boil]  of  Egypt”  (Dent, 
xxviii.  27) — is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  law  set 
forth  in  Lev.  xiii.  18-23.  Doubtful  cases  were 
brought  before  the  priests.  If  the  scar  left  by  a  boil 
w'as  low'er  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair  upon  it  was 
white,  the  case  wras  pronounced  one  of  leprosy. 
In  the  absence  of  these  signs  the  afflicted  one  was 
shut  up  for  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  disease  had  spread  it  w'as  a  case  of  leprosy ;  if 
not,  the  scar  w'as  recognized  as  that  of  a  simple  boil, 
and  the  man  w'as  declared  clean.  See  Leprosy. 

j.  jr.  C.  F.  K 

BOJANOWO :  A  town  in  the  district  of  Rav- 
ditsch,  province  of  Posen,  Germany.  A  Jewish 
community  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  souls 
dwelt  in  Bojanow'o  as  early  as  1793.  The}r  wTere 
under  the  protection  of  the  Boyanow^skis,  the  lords  of 
the  manor,  w'ho  had  founded  the  towm  in  1638.  They 
received  from  the  lords  the  privilege  of  free  trade, 
the  right  to  buy  houses,  and  the  right  to  pursue  all 
handicrafts,  for  wriiicli  they  had  to  pay  in  per  capita 
taxes  twelve  full-w'eiglit  grosclien  to  the  king,  eight 
thalers  and  ten  silver  grosclien  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  eight  silver  grosclien  to  the  chy,  for 
permission  to  reside  in  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Samuel  Saunvel  Munk,  “who 
knew  how  to  read  and  wwite  German,  and  w'as  in 
the  habit  of  reading  German  books  and  even  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  hours  that  are  neither  clay  nor  night,” 
held  the  position  of  rabbi  at  Bojanowm,  wdience  he 
w'as  called  to  Wollstein  (Graetz,  “History  of  the 
Jew's,”  index  volume,  p.  7,  Philadelphia,  189S).  The 
synagogue,  built  as  early  as  1793,  w7as  burned  clown 
during  the  great  fire  in  1857,  but  w^as  rebuilt  the 
%f  oil  owing  year.  The  Jewish  cemetery  w'as  opened 
in  1817.  In  1900  Bojanowm  counted  a  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  of  only  fifty-eight  out  of  a  total  of  2,200. 

D.  M.  L.  B.—  Ii.  R. 

BOKHARA :  Capital  of  the  khanate  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  Asia;  a  principal  seat  of  Islam  and, 
with  Samarcand,  a  center  of  Mohammedan  culture 
in  Central  Asia  since  early  times.  The  city  proba¬ 
bly  had  a  Jewish  population  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  The  Jew's  of  Bokhara, 
wiiose  mother-tongue  points  to  their  Persian  origin, 
consider  themselves  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  identify  the  Biblical  “Habor”  (II  Kings  xvii.  6) 
with  the  name  “  Bokhara.  ”  In  support  of  this  the¬ 
ory,  their  chief  rabbi  in  1832  pointed  out  the  identity 
of  the  consonants  in  the  tw'O  names  to  the  well- 
known  missionary  Wolff  (“Narrative  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Wolff  to  Bokhara,”  p.  30,  New7-  T ork, 
1845).  According  to  the  same  informant,  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  Jews 
under  Genghis  Khan’s  rule  (1218-26)  have  been  lost. 

Half  a  century  before  the  conquest  of  Bokhara 
by  the  Mongols,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Persia,  gathered  information  relating  to 
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BShmer,  Joseph 
Bokhara 


TV-.  iivin£r  on  the  Oxus,  especially  concerning  (referring  to  the  seven  martyrs  and  tlieir  mother; 
the  otv, s  living  .  ’  l  claimed  to  derive  see  II  Maccabees  vii.  1),  a  poem  still  popular  among 

g^gsgaafr-,,.  — ■ 

he  -  meat  rfierewm-e  50  000  Jews’,  among  them  men  hammedan  word  for  “ scholar ”),  used  Jewish  mate- 
sla” fo S  and  learning.  Bokhara,  no  rial  in  their  Persian  poems,  hut  also  assiduously 
^o  ,  had  its  Jewish  population  also  at  that  time  cultivated  Persian  poetry.  As  their  own  poems 
d°'1  '  (compare  VLbery,  “  Gesch.  Bocha-  were  written  in  the  Hebrew  script,  they  transcribed 

Under  ras  ”  i  156);  but  the  Jewish  historical  the  Persian  classics,  Nizami,  Hafiz,  etc.,  into  this 
source's  for  many  centuries  mention  script  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara;  and 
lule  neither  Bokhara  nor  the  other  cities  of  also  translated  Hebrew  poems,  such  as  tlwse  of 

KttttWA’J  -  «  -  b"“- — “  nsxss 

tiomUT  Of  Solo-  _  — - - —  — -  f  to  rtrn Imhlr  thf 


nion  b.  Samuel 
{see  Bacher, 

EinHebraisch- 
Pcrsisclies  W  or- 
terbuch  aus  clem 
14.  Jalirhun- 
dert,”  Stras- 
buvg,  1900),  a 
work  completed 
in  1338  in  Oorg- 
lienj  (Gurgang), 
lienee  in  the 
country  border¬ 
ing  Bokhara  on 
the  west.  The 
conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn 
from  this  work 
regarding  tlie 
intellectual 
status  of  the 
J e w s  in  t li e 
countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the 
Oxus  may  cer¬ 
tainly  also  be 
applied  to  Bo¬ 
khara. 

31  o  r  e  than 
three  centuries 
separate  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Samuel 
from  the  next 
name  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  re¬ 
corded  by  Jew-  . - 

ish  literary  his-  Jews  0f  Bokhara  Celebrati 

tOl'V.  This  was  (From  a  photograph  bv  tlie 

the  poet,  known 

in  non -Jewish,  circles  under  the  name  of  A  usui 
Yehudi  (Joseph  the  Jew),  who  flourished  in  Bo¬ 
khara  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  names  and  a  few  dates  no  biogiaph- 
ical  notices  have  been  preserved,  either  of  him  01  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Judteo -Persian  poetic  cir¬ 
cles  that  flourished  contemporaneously  at  Bokliaia. 
In  1688  Yusuf  Yehudi,  whose  full  name  was  Mollali 
Joseph  b,  Isaac,  completed  the  “feeven  Brotheis 


the  Jews  of  Bokhara.  He  died  in  1755 
Poetical  at  an  advanced  age.  Yrusuf  Yehudi 
Efforts.  and  his  fellow-poets,  who  were  gen¬ 
erally  called  “  Mollali  ”  (from  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  word  for  ‘'scholar”),  used  Jewish  mate¬ 
rial  in  their  Persian  poems,  hut  also  assiduously 
cultivated  Persian  poetry.  As  their  own  poems 
were  written  in  the  Hebrew  script,  they  transcribed 
the  Persian  classics,  Hizami,  Hafiz,  etc.,  into  this 
script  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  ;  and 
also  translated  Hebrew  poems,  such  as  those  of 
Israel  Najjara,  into  Persian  verse.  The  Persian 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  now  used  by 
the  Jews  of  Bokhara,  seems  to  date  from  a  much 

earlier  time,  and 

- - - *  is  probably  the 

earliest  literary 
monument  of 
the  Jews  of 
Bokhara  (on 
Yusuf  Yehudi 
and  the  circle 
of  poets  of 
Bokhara,  see 
Bacher,  in  “Z, 
D.  M.  G.  ”  liii. 
889-427 ;  idem, 
in  “  Jew.  Quart, 
d  Rev.”  xiv.  116- 
128). 

The  next 
name  to  he  men- 
t  i  o  n  e  d  from 
Bokhara  is  that 
of  the  poet 
Ibrahim  ibn 
Abu  al  -  Khair 
in  the  beginning 
of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century, 
author  of  an  ac- 
count  of  a 
contemporane¬ 
ous  event; 
namely,  the 
martyrdom  of 
Khudaidad  (*.£., 
El-hfathan)  at 
Bokhara  in  the 
reign  of  the 
fanatical  Emir 
Mas ‘  um  (d . 

Jews  of  Bokhara  Celebrating  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  1802).  In  addi- 

(From  .  photograph  Uy  the  American  Colon;-,  Jerusalem.)  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tuve  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  under  which  the 
jews  of  Bokhara  had  to  suffer,  this  poem, 
based  on  fact  (see  Bacher,  in  “Zeit.  fur  Hebr. 
Bibl.”  iii.  19-25;  idem,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  lii.  190- 
213;  Gottlieb,  in  “Amer.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang.”  sv. 
124),  gives  an  insight  into  their  inner  life  and 
their  domestic  and  social  conditions.  Hoja  of 
Bokhara,  who  in  1810  wrote  a  Book  of  Daniel  m 
the  Persian  language,  was  perhaps  a  brother  of  the 
martyr  (see  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  119). 


Bokhara 
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In  1S82,  some  decades  after  Kliudaidad’s  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  first  European  came  to  Bokhara,  and  after 
having  visited  the  city  again  in  1844, 
Wolff’s  gave  some  detailed  information  con- 
Visit.  cerning  the  Jews  there.  This  was  the 
missionary  Wolff,  mentioned  above, 
who  recounts  the  following  in  his  book  (l.c.  ii.  3): 

“  In  Bokhara  there  are  10,000  Jews,  who  are  mostly  dyers  and 
silk  merchants ;  they  wear  a  small  cap,  and  a  girdle  around  the 
chest,  in  order  to  he  distinguished  from  the  Mohammedans. 
Their  synagogue  is  a  very  old  building,  although  excellently 
preserved.  During  my  sojourn  there  the  emir  [Nasrullah  Khan, 
who  reigned  1826-00  (see  Vambery,  1.  e.  ii.  165)]  gave  them  per¬ 
mission  to  repair  but  not  to  enlarge  the  building.” 

Wolff  says  that  the  same  emir  frequently  went  to 
the  house  of  the  rabbi  Simhali  during  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  to  witness  the  celebration  and  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  feast. 


A  Jewess  of  Bokhara. 

(After  a  photograph.) 


In  1849  the  traveler  J.  J.  Benjamin  II.  (“Eight 
YTears  in  Asia  and  Africa,”  p.  173,  Hanover,  1859) 
met  at  Bombay  a  Bokhara  coreligionist,  Messias 
(Mashiali)  by  name,  who  gave  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Jews  of  his  city: 

“  He  told  me  that  nearly  2,500  Jewish  families  live  at  Bokhara 
and  in  the  neighborhood  who  support  themselves  by  trade, 
agricultural  labor,  and  mechanical  employment.  They  are 
obliged  to  wear  on  their  garments  a  piece  of  old  stuff,  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Tatars.” 

In  view  of  the  great  oppression  that  the  Jews  of 
Bokhara  suffered,  it  is  not  strange  that,  as  Wolff 
recounts,  an  African  Jew,  Rabbi  Joseph  Moghrabi, 
who  came  to  Bokhara  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  wont  to  say:  “O  Lord! 
when  will  the  time  come  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
shall  take  possession  of  this  country?”  ( lx .  i.  14). 


Bokhara  was  opened  up  to  Europeans  in  1803. 
Soon  afterward  Russian  aggression  commenced  in 
central  Asia.  Tashkent  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1866 ;  in  1868  Samarcand  was  seized,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  was  added  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Bokhara  itself  remained 
the  capital  of  the  emir,  who,  however,  became  more 
and  more  a  dependent  of  Russia.  At 
Under  present  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  Rus- 

Russian  sian  governor.  The  Russian  occupa- 
Rule.  tion  of  the  territory  of  Bokhara  brought 

comparative  freedom  to  the  Jews.  In 
his  work  entitled  “  Russia  in  Central  Asia  in  1889 
and  the  Anglo-Russian  Question,”  p.  172,  London, 
1889,  Lord  Curzon,  at  present  viceroy  of  India,  who 
visited  those  regions  in  1888,  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  the  J ews  of  Bokhara : 

“  Tlie  Jews  are  here  a  singularly  handsome  people,  of  mild 
feature  and  benign  aspect.  Confined  to  an  Oriental  ghetto  and 
for  long  cruelly  persecuted  in  Bokhara,  they  still  exhibit  in 
their  prescribed  dress  and  appearance  the  stamp  of  a  peculiar 
people.  The  head  is  shaven  save  for  two  long  locks  hanging  in 
a  curl  on  either  temple ;  they  wear  a  square  black  calico  bonnet 
trimmed  with  Astrakhan  border,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  met  with  one  who  could  speak  a  iittle 
French.” 

Franz  von  Schwarz,  who  from  1874  to  1890  was 
astronomer  of  the  observatory  of  Tashkent  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  meteorologic  institute  of  Turkestan, 
gives  valuable  information  on  the  Jews  of  Bokhara 
in  his  suggestive  book,  “Turkestan,  die  Wiege  der 
Indogermanischen  Volker”  (Freiburg  in  Baden, 
1900),  from  which  the  following  passages  (pp.  441- 
445)  may  be  quoted : 

“Just  as  in  Turkestan  usury  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  so  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  devote  themselves 
to  commerce  and  industry.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  dyers,  especially 
the  dyers  of  silk,  are  Jews  [compare  p.384: 
Occupa-  “The  dyeing  of  silk  is  done  chiefly  by  the 
tions.  Jews,  their  occupation  being  easily  recognized 
by  their  hands,  which  are  always  blue” ;  p. 
431 :  “  The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  in  a  way  monopolized  the 
commerce  with  dyed  raw  silk”];  the  native  apothecaries  and 
physicians  are  also  Jews.  The  Bokharian  Jews  are  as  cleanly 
as  the  Sarts,  eminently  modest  and  polite,  and  produce  on  the 
whole  a  more  pleasing  impression  than  the  Sarts  and  Uzbegs. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  treated  in  all  the  Central  Asiatic  khanates,  and  in  part 
even  to-day  in  the  independent  states.  .  .  .  Like  lepers,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  their  own  quarters.  In  Bokhara  no  Jew  is 
permitted  to  wear  a  turban  or  belt ;  he  must  gird  himself  instead 
with  a  rope,  and  must  wear  a  fur  cap  of  a  prescribed  shape  [com¬ 
pare  Curzon,  Z-c.].  .  .  .  As  far  as  the  restrictive  regulations  will 
permit  them,  the  Jews  prefer  to  dress  like,  the  Sarts,  Uzbegs,  and 
Tajiks.  They  also  shave  the  head  like  the  Mohammedans, 
leaving,  however,  two  long  curls  on  the  temples.  .  .  .  They  are 
monogamous,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  large  families.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  oppression,  they  are  on  the  whole  wealthy  and 
have  already  acquired  ownership  of  a  number  of  houses,  built 
in  the  European  style,  in  the  Russian  city  of 
Social  Tashkent.  The  Jews  enjoy  full  religious  lib- 

Position.  erty  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Central  Asia, 
and  have  the  same  political  as  well  as  social 
status  as  the  other  inhabitants.  Hence  they  everywhere  look 
upon  the  Russians  as  their  rescuers  and  liberators,  and  on 
every  occasion  assiduously  further  the  Russian  advances.” 

Wliat  Schwarz  says  here  of  the  leaning  toward 
the  Russians  is  substantiated  in  an  interesting  way 
in  the  Russifying  of  Jewish  names,  for  apparently 
they  now  prefer  to  add  the  Russian  endings  “of,” 
“uf,”  to  their  names.  Thus,  the  young  interpreter 
who  rendered  invaluable  services  to  Elkan  N.  Adler 
during  his  stay  at  Bokhara,  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
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Wnr-  called  Abo  Chachmanof  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 

1 584).  The  author  of  the  “  Ritual  Compendium, ” 
flu'  Persian  translation  of  which  appeared  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  1901  (see  “Zeit.  fur  Hebr.  Bibl.”  v.  147- 
15  I)  is  named  Abraham  Aminof ;  and  names  like 
Nathanael  Davidof,  Mattatli  Suleimanof,  Benjamin 
Abmliamof ,  are  found  among  the  subscribers  to  the 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Persian  translation 
now  appearing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Jews  of  Bokhara,  .  _ 

The  prosperity  mentioned  by  Schwarz  is  also  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  settlement  that  the  Jews  of  Bo¬ 
khara  founded  at  Jerusalem  in  1893.  Only  five  years 
]ater  this  settlement  included  179  houses,  among 


previously  printed  a  Persian  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (Vienna,  1883)  and  of  the  Proverbs  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1885). 

The  Persian  dialect  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Bo¬ 
khara,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  literary  docu¬ 
ments  mentioned  and  from  others,  shows  many  lexi¬ 
cal  and  some  grammatical  peculiarities;  being 
remarkable  for  many  Turkish,  particularly  eastern 
Turkish,  words,  as  appears  especially  in  the  above- 
mentioned  “ Ritual  Compendium”  (see  Bacher, 
“  Judisch-Persisches  aus  Buchara.”  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.” 
vols.  lv.,  lvi. ;  idem ,  “Turkische  Lehnworter  und 
Unbekannte  Vokabeln  im  Persischen  Dialekte  der 
Juden  Buehara’s  ” ;  “  Kelchi  Szemle  ”  in  w  Rev.  Orien- 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  GREAT  SYNAGOGUE  AT  BOKHARA. 
(After  a  photograph  by  E.  N.  Adler,  London.) 


them  two  synagogues  and  two  schools.  It  became 
a  kind  of  intellectual  center  for  the  Jews  that  had 
remained  at  Bokhara,  for  in  the  last  fev  }cais  dif¬ 
ferent  works  were  printed  at  Jerusalem  to  supply 
the  religious  and  literary  needs  of  the  Jews  of  Bo¬ 
khara.  "Among  these  were  the  above-mentioned  Pen¬ 
tateuch  edition  and  Abraham  Aminof  s  ‘‘Ritual 
Compendium,”  both  of  which  were  translated  into 
Persian  by  Simeon  Hakam,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  activity,  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  lore,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Persian.  In  his  preface 
to  the  Pentateuch  edition  there  are  interesting  re¬ 
marks  on  the  traditional  Persian  Pentateuch  tiansla- 
tion  used  by  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  and  their  pionunci- 
ation  of  Persian.  Benjamin  Kolien  of  Bokhaia  had 


tale,”  1902,  iii.).  For  further  information  concern- 
ins:  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  see 
Persian -Jewish  Literature. 

g.  .  ^  *  R  _ 

There  are  perhaps  20,000  Jews  in  the  country, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  towns.  Jews  have  for 
centuries  been  resident  in  both  coun- 
Present-  try  and  capital.  Like  tlieir  neighbors, 
Day  the  Afghans,  the  Bokharians  m  gen- 
Conditions.  oral,  and  especially  the  Turkomans, 
are  by  many  believed  to  he  descended 
from  the  Ten  Tribes:  but  the  Jews  of  Bokhara  are 
Talmud  Jews,  and  are -probably  descended  from  the 
Babylonian  Jews  who  migrated  eastward  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Their  family 
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names  prove  that  many  came  from  Persia  via  Merv 
and  some  from  Khiva. 

The  Chinese  Jews  of  Kai-Fung-Fu  (see  China) 
are  probably  originally  from  Bokhara,  the  Persian 
rubrics  in  their  liturgies  being  in  the  Bokliariau 
dialect.  The  Bokhara  Jews  themselves  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  their  ancestors  settled  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  and  especially  at  Sabzawar,  two  days’ 
journey  from  Meshed;  that  they  were  removed 
thence  under  the  conqueror  Genghis  Khan  (1220)  to 
Balkh  and  Samarcand;  and  that  when  Samarcand 
fell  into  ruin,  under  Babi  Mehemet  Khan,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Shah  Abbas  (1508),  they  went  to  Bokhara, 
where  there  was  a  Jewish  colony:  and  some  of  them 
emigrated  thence  to  Tsheen  Patsheen  (China),  but 
soon  ceased  to  have  communication  with  their 
mother-country,  though  they  ”  carried  their  geneal¬ 
ogies  with  them.” 

The  present  writer  visited  Bokhara  in  1897,  and 
found  four  or  five  thousand  Jews  there,  inhabiting 
a  special  quarter  and  wearing  a  special 
Statistics  badge  on  their  clothing.  They  seemed 
and  Oc-  intelligent  and  hospitable.  Many  of 
cupations.  them  were  great  travelers:  one  man 
had  been  to  China ;  while  several  had 
visited  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Khai- 
bar  Pass.  At  least  two  hundred  had  made  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem;  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  (1902)  at  least  that  number  of  Bokliarians  set¬ 
tled  in  Jerusalem  with  the  pious  purpose  of  living 
and  dying  there. 

Most  of  the  traveled  Jews  of  Bokhara  had  been 
to  Moscow,  many  to  Paris,  and  some  to  London. 
One  old  man  had  been  five  times  to  Moscow.  His 
first  journey  there,  forty  years  ago,  had  been  by 
caravan  by  way  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Volga,  occu¬ 
pying  eighty  days  and  costing  500  rubles.  ^ 

None  of  the  Bokharian  Jews  were  rich,  but  most 
of  them  seemed  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Some  were 
cotton-growers;  some  grew  grapes,  some  cultivated 
tobacco;  while  many  were  merchants  trading  with 
Moscow,  where  tiiey^  exchanged  carpets  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  importing  Indian  tea  from 
Bombay  via  Batum  and  Baku.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  the  khanate  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  and  500,000  poods  (about  18,000,000  lbs.) 
of  cotton  are  annually  exported  from  Bokhara. 

The  largest  synagogue  of  Bokhara  is  some  500  or 
600  years  old,  with  modern  additions  that  resemble 
chapels  in  a  cathedral,  divine  service  being  held  sep¬ 
arately  in  each.  It  has  a  genizah,  or  hidden  cham¬ 
ber,  in  the  roof,  for  the  preservation  of  disused 
sacred  writings. 

Tlie  present  chief  rabbi  is  Mollah  Hezekiah  ha- 
Kohen,  whose  father  was  rabbi  before  him.  In  1832, 
when  the  missionary  Wolff,  mentioned  above,  visited 
Bokhara,  Mollah  Pinchas,  the  elder,  was  chief  rabbi, 
and  there  were  four  synagogues  in  the  city.  Wolff 
estimated  the  number  of  Jews  at  10,000,  and  states 
that  they  paid  only  $300  per  annum  by  way  of 
tax  to  Bahadur  Khan.  He  also  states  that  there 
were  300  Jewish  families,  converts  to  Moham¬ 
medanism,  who  were  scorned  by  the  general  popu¬ 
lation,  and  who  intermarried  with  the  Gholoom  or 
slaves  of  Persia  and  not  with  the  Uzbegs.  Crypto- 
Jews  from  Meshed  are  still  found  in  Bokhara. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one 
Joseph  ben  Moses  Maimon,  a  native  of  Tetuan,  and 
therefore  called  “Mughrebi,”  came  to  Bokhara 
via  Jerusalem  and  Bagdad.  He  found  the  Jews 
ignorant  and  unobservant,  and  revolutionized  their 
ritual  and  practise,  sending  to  Europe  for  Hebrew 
books.  The  Jews  have  now  forgotten  their  old 
Persian  liturgy  and  have  adopted  that  of  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  of  Italy,  in  the  belief  that  they 
Liturgy  are  descended,  as  Maimon  was,  from 
and  the  Spanish  refugees  of  1492.  Rabbi 
Rabbis.  Joseph  Maimon  had  an  unsuccessful 
rival  in  a  learned  Yemenite  Jew,  Bab  hi 
Zacliariah  ben  Mazliah. 

The  present  writer  brought  back  with  him  about 
seventy  Hebrew  and  Hebrew -Persian  manuscripts 
from  Bokhara  and  its  neighborhood,  one  of  which 
was  written  in  Herat,  many  of  them  being  trans¬ 
literations  into  Hebrew  of  tlie  great  Persian  poets, 
such  as  Sadi,  Jami,  and  Nizami,  and  lesser  local 
celebrities,  like  Tufili,  Zeribu  of  Samarcand,  and 
Musahfiki. 

In  1490  there  flourished  Uzziel  Moses  ben  David, 
who  wrote  poems  in  Hebrew  and  Persian.  Other 
poets  were  Yusuf  Yehudi  ben  Isaac  (1688-1755), 
mentioned  above,  and  his  friends,  Uzbek,  Elisha, 
and  Solomon  Mollah.  Somewhat  later  were  David 
ben  Abraham  ben  MHD,  Uzziel,  Benjamin  Siman- 
Tob,  and  Eleazar  lia-Kohen,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Ibrahim  ibn  Abu  al-Khair, 
author  of  the  “Kliudaidad”  (ed.  Salemann,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Joseph  Wolff,  Researches  ami  Missionary 
.Labors  Among  the  Jews ,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1835;  C.  Sale¬ 
mann,  Judcvo-Persica.  I.  Chudaidak  St,  Petersburg:.  1897; 
E.  N.  Adler,  The  Persian  Jews:  Their  Boohs  and  Ritual , 

|  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  x.  5S4:  reprint,  London,  1S9S;  idem.  J. 
Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Transcaspian .  in  Contemporary 
Revicu'y  Mav,  1898;  Bacher,  Das  Jitdisch-BueliavisChG  Gc- 
dicht  Chudaidad.  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  lii.  197;  idem,  Dev  Dichtcr 
Jusuf  Jell ud i  und  Scin  Lob  Moses',  ib.  liii.  389;  idem,  Die 
J  iidiseh-Persiscfie  Diehtersehide  von  Buehara.  ib.  pp.  421, 
693;  idem,  Jiidisch-Pcrsischcs  aus  Buehara ,  ib.  lv.  241; 
idem,  Ein  TJebrdisch-Persisches  IVOrterhuch  aus  dem  lhten 
JaftrJnnulert ,  Budapest,  1900;  Vambery,  Gcschichtc  Bo- 
chciras ,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1S72. 

g.  .  E.  N.  A. 

BOLAFFIO,  LEONE:  Italian  jurist;  born  at 
Padua  Juh'  5,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Padua; 
attended  the  public  schools,  the  Talmudic  college 
— where  S.  D.  Luzzatto  was  his  teacher — and  the 
University  of  Padua.  Bolaffio  afterward  practised 
law  at  Venice  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  professor  in  the  Istituto  Tecnico.  Then 
he  became  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Parma  and  that  of  Bologna.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Commission  for  the  Reform 
of  the  Commercial  Code,  commander  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a  cheva¬ 
lier  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurizio  and  Lazzaro. 
Bolaffio  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  introduction  of 
Gabelsberger’s  system  of  stenography  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Italy,  and  he  himself  wrote  a  manual 
for  this  system.  He  was  also  the  founder,  at  Padua 
and  Milan,  of  the  Society  for  Stenography.  Since 
1876  he  has  been  the  editor  of  the  judicial  paper 
“Temi  Veneta,”  founded  by  himself.  Bolaftio’s 
principal  work  is  his  “Commento  al  Codice  di  Com- 
mercio,”  2d  ed.,  1899.  He  has  also  advocated  the 
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abolition  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
business  men  of  small  means. 

Bhhiograpiiy  :  Boccardo,  Nuova  Enciclopedia  Italiana , 
yoi.  ib,  Supplement,  1891.  g 

BOLAFFIO,  LUIGI  FILIPPO  :  Italian  jour¬ 
nalist  and  publisher;  bom  in  Venice  1846,  died  at  j 
Milan  1901.  While  he  was  still  a  youth  his  parents  ; 
moved  to  Genoa,  and  there  Bolaffi.o  founded  “La 
Fa  villa,”  a  literary  magazine.  He  returned  to  Ven¬ 
ice  in  1866  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  “  Rinno- 
vamento ”  and  “Venezia.”  In  1880  lie  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  edited  the  political  newspaper 
“L ’Italia.”  Owing  to  differences  with  the  publish¬ 
ers  he  abandoned  this,  and  founded  the  “  Caffe, 
Gazzetta  Nazionale,”  which  he  afterward  disposed 
0f  to  a  syndicate  holding  monarchic  but  liberal 
views.  The  “Gazzetta  Nazionale”  reflected  the 
opinions  of  the  Lombard  aristocracy.  Bolaffio’s 
political  utterances  involved  him  in  many  duels,  in 
one  of  which,  with  Marin,  the  socialist  and  member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  he  wounded  his  opponent 
almost  mortally. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  his  little  sons,  Bolaffio  re¬ 
tired  from  politics  and  founded  the  well-known 
Milan  publishing-house,  the  Casa  Editrice  Verri, 
which  issues  “  II  Hondo  Umoristico  ”  and  many  other 
popular  journals. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  Bolaffio,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  liis  wife  (Sulamith,  the  daughter  of  Baer 
jolles  of  Berlin),  wrote  sixteen  volumes  of  guide¬ 
books  on  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Paris,  issued  by 
Treves  Brothers,  Turin.  Many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  German.^  Bo- 
jaffio  was  also  the  author  of  “II 14  Giugno,  1859,”  a 
historical  memoir,  Venice,  1867,  and  “Augusta,”  a 
novel,  Milan,  1888. 

Bibliography;  Bocoardo,  J\uovct  Enciclopedia  Itcilicuici , 
vol.  ii.  Supplement,  1S91. 

S.  P’ 

BOLAT.  See  Bulat,  Abraham  Ibn. 

BOLEGHOW  :  Town  in  the  district  of  Doliua, 
Galicia,  Austria,  the  population,  of  which  in  isoo 
was  4,402,  of  whom  half  were  Jew’s.  The  Jewish 
community  dates  from  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
the  place  in  1612  by  Nicholas  Giedzinskv .  According 
to  the  privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  the  founder 
and  confirmed  by"  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland, 
they  enjoyed  equal  freedom  and  rights  with  the 
Christians.  They  were  released  from  all  burden¬ 
some  taxes  and  front  the  compulsory  supply  of 
relays.  They  had  the  right  to  build  in  any  part  of 
the  town,  and  were  granted  a  plot  of  ground  for  a 
garden  to  each  house.  Both  w~ere  their  exclusive 
property,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  small 
tax  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A  place  to  build  a 
synagogue  and  land  for  a  cemetery  were  granted 
them  gratis  and  were  free  from  taxes  forever,  as  were 
also  the  other  communal  buildings  that  might  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  synagogue.  Charges 
by  Christians  against  tlie  Jew’s  were  under  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  the  judge  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
statutes  and  the  privileges  granted  the  Jew’s  by  the 
king.  The  Giedzinskys  wrere  always  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  Jewrs,  who  had  the  right  to  be 


elected  as  jurymen  and  even  as  mayors.  When,  in 
1660,  the  first  city  mayor  w^as  sworn  in,  he  made- 
oath  as  follow’s :  “  I  solemnly  swear  to  live  in  har¬ 
mony  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  Greek  Catholics,  and  the  Jew’s:  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor  alike.” 

That  the  Jew’s  of  Bolecliow  were  greatly  esteemed 
by  their  Christian  neighbors  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Cossacks,  in  1669,  burned  down  the 
castle  of  Zydaczow  with  all  the  official  documents 
and  privileges,  the  towTn  of  Bolechow’  elected  two- 
Jewish,  delegates — Leib  Ilkow’itz  and  Lipman  Laza- 
rowdtz — to  enter  the  privileges  of  the  towm  in  the 
new-  books  of  that  place.  When  the  Tatars  in¬ 
vaded  Bolechow  in  1670  and  destroyed  and  burned 
down  many  houses,  and  the  Jewish  population  was 
impoverished,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  George  de 
Giednie  Giedzinskv,  bishop  of  Lemberg,  furnished 
many  loans  to  the  Jew’s. 


Bibliography  :  Ally.  Zeitung  dcs  Jud.  1879,  pp.  283-285. 

D.  K.  R. 

BOLESLAW  I.  CHROBRY  (“the  Brave”): 
King  of  Poland  from  992  to  1025.  According  to 
the  Polish  preacher  Matheusz  Bembo,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Sigismund  III.  (beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century),  the  first  Jew’s  settled  in  Poland  in  the 
reign  of  Boleslaw’  Chrobry ;  and  the  historian 
Maciejowski  (“Zydzi  w  Polsce  na  Rusi  iLitwie”) 
states  that  this  king  treated  the  Jew’s  with  the  ut¬ 
most  kindness.  There  ore  traditions,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Jew's  had  lived  in  Poland  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  enjoying  considerable  privi¬ 
leges  granted  by  tlie  earlier  Polish  princes,  and  that 
during  the  war  that  Boleslaw’  waged  against  the 
German  emperor,  Henry  II.,  all  their  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  among  which  were  the 
parchments  containing  records  of  those  privileges. 
Some  historians  assert  that  Boleslaw,  fearing  that 
too  much  reading  might  enervate  his  subjects,  or¬ 
dered  the  burning  of  the  manuscripts. 

Bibliography  :  W.  A.  Maciejowski,  Zydzi  w  Polsce  na  Rusi 
i  Litwie.  Warsaw,  1S7S ;  A.  Krausliar,  History  a  Zydow  w 
JPoIsce,  vol.  i. 


BOLESLAW  III.  KEZYWOUSTY  ("the 
Wry-Mouthed”)  :  King  of  Poland  from  1102  to 
1139.  In  his  time,  according  to  Naruscliew’icz, 
the  Jew’s  spread  through  Poland  and  Lithuania  as 
far  as  Kiev,  where  they  carried  on  a  lively  trade, 
especially  in  salt  wdth  Holies  and  Przemvsl,  and 
probably  also  in  slaves.  Being,  as  Dlugosc  as¬ 
serts,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  magnanimous  ruler  and 
conqueror,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Jew  s  duiing 
his  reign  enjoyed  considerable  freedom. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Kraushar,  Histonja  Zydow  w  Polsce.  i.  62. 


BOLESLAW  POBOZNY  (“  tlie  Pious  ”) :  Duke 
of  Kalisz ;  died  1278.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
courage  and  administrative  ability .  Boleshuv  aimed 
at  furthering  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  rather  than 
at  the  enlargement  of  his  domains  by  wars.  Emi¬ 
gration  from  the  neighboring  countries  had  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  Jew’s  in  the  duchy.  This 
made  it  imperative  to  issue  special  regulations  for 
their  government,  and  in  1264  Boleslaw’  issued  an 
edict  granting  them  many  privileges.  This  edict 
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consists  of  thirty -six  articles,  which  display  a  spirit 
of  toleration  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  In  1334  these 
privileges  were  extended  by  Casimir  the  Great  to 
the  Jews  of  the  whole  of  Poland. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Krausliar.  Histonja  Zijdow  w  Polscc ,  i.  69 

etscq.,  Warsaw,  1865. 

H.  R, 

BOLESLAW  V.  WSTYDLIWY  ("the 
Bashful”):  King  of  Poland  (1228-79).  During 
his  reign  (1240)  the  Mongols  under  Batu-Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  invaded  Poland  and 
carried  away  many  thousand  Jews  as  slaves  to  Asia. 
His  reign  is  memorable  also  for  the  fact  that  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  immigration  of  German  artisans  into 
Poland  and  introduced  the  Magdeburg  law  (Jus 
Teutonicum).  This  influx  of  Germans  evoked 
against  the  Jews  the  hatred  that  had  already  taken 
root  in  western  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  This 
period  forms  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  which  lasted  until  Boleslaw  Po- 
eozxy  inaugurated  (in  1264)  his  beneficial  legislation. 
Bibliography  :  A.  Krausliar,  Historya  Zijdow  w  PoUcc ,  i.  68. 
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BOLESO.  See  Hungary. 

BOLOGNA  :  Capital  of  the  province  of  Bologna 
and  of  the  division  of  Emilia,  in  northern  Italy.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there 
were  Jews  in  Bologna,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  date  of  their  settlement.  In  302  they  had 
a  cemetery,  where,  from  malicious  motives,  two 
Christian  martyrs  were  buried  (“Ambrose,”  v.  302, 
ed.  Borne,  1579).  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of 
the  Jews  until  1171,  when  they  were  expelled  from 
the  city  for  unknown  reasons.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Jews  had  again  settled  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  for  they  called  from  Forli  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Iiillel  of  Verona.  In  1308  they 

Early  presented  to  Fra  Aymerieo,  prior  of 
Records,  the  Dominicans,  a  Pentateuch  writ¬ 
ten  on  vellum,  and  made  in  the  form 
of  a  scroll  like  the  copies  used  in  the  synagogue. 
Only  the  portions  of  this  manuscript  containing 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  are  now  extant,  and 
these  are  preserved  in  the  university  library.  In 
1700  it  was  still  complete,  with  a  Hebrew  inscrip¬ 
tion  erroneously  asserting  the  manuscript  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra. 

In  1366  the  Jews  were  enclosed  in  a  ghetto;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  owned 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  also  held  real 
estate.  The  two  brothers  Moses  and  Elia,  of  the 
Ne'arim  family,  came  in  1394  from  Rome  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  bought  houses,  and  founded  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  synagogues  of  Italy.  This  family  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  four  noble  families 
carried  captive  by  Titus  to  Rome.  The  two  broth¬ 
ers  were  buried  in  a  cemetery  bought  by  themselves; 
the  famous  rabbi  of  Imola,  Gedalia  Yahia,  mentions 
that  lie  had  seen  their  tombstones.  In  1417  Alber- 
gati,  bishop  of  Bologna,  persecuted  the  Jews,  and 
ordered  them  to  wear  the  distinctive  yellow  badge; 
this  command  was  withdrawn  after  a  time,  but  re¬ 
newed  in  1458.  In  the  same  year  a  congress  of 
rabbis  was  held  at  Bologna  to  consider  the  interests 
and  security  of  the  Jews,  and  it  reassembled  in  the 
following  year  at  Forli.  (Its  conclusions  and  ordi¬ 


nances,  mm  have  been  published  by  Iialberstamm ; 
see  the  “Griitz  Jubelschrift.”)  In  1419  a  delega¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  who  afterward 
issued  a  bull  favorable  to  the  Jews.  Fra  Bernardino 
da  Felt-re  preached  against  them  at  Bologna  in  1473, 
but  without  effect. 

A  series  of  persecutions  began  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  Sept.,  1553,  the  Talmud, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
Per-  Hebrew  books  and  even  copies  of  the 
secutions  Bible,  was  publicly  burned  by  order 
in  the  of  Pope  Julius  III.  In  May,  1556,  the 
Sixteenth  Jews  were  again  enclosed  in  a  ghetto 
Century,  by  order  of  Paul  IV.  A  respite  came 
under  Pius  IV.  (1559-66).  At  that 
time  the  community  of  Bologna  had  eleven  syna¬ 
gogues.  In  1569,  when  Pius  V.  banished  the  Jews 
from  the  pontifical  dominions  excepting  Rome  and 
Ancona,  800  of  them  left  Bologna.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  was  given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  permission  to  disinter  and  burn  the  bodies 
(“  Archivio  Domaniale,  Monaclie  di  S.  Pietro,”  No. 
xxvi.) ;  consequently  some  interesting  sepulchral 
stones  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Bologna,  In 
1586  Sixtus  V.  permitted  the  Jews  to  return,  and  in 
1593  there  were  already  more  than  900  in  the  city. 
But  in  that  year  Clement  VIII.  again  drove  them 
out,  and  they  departed,  carrying  with  them  the 
bones  of  their  dead,  which  they  buried  in  the  small 
Jewish  settlement  of  Picve  di  Cento. 

From  1593  to  1796  the  Jcavs  were  forbidden  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  at  Bologna ;  a  few  at  a  time  being 
allowed  to  stop  in  the  city  for  two  or  three  days  by 
special  permission.  On  Sept,  5,  1796,  General  Sali- 
eetti,  the  commissioner  of  the  French  Directory,  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  which  accorded  to  Jews  the  same 
rights  that  were  given  to  other  citizens.  The  num- 
|  her  of  them  in  Bologna  now  steadily  increased. 

1  When  the  city  was  restored  to  the  popes  in  1814, 
Pius  VII.  showed  himself  very  friendly  to  them. 
Leo  XII.  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  oppressive 
laws,  but  did  not  cause  much  suffering  at  Bologna. 
Pius  IX.,  liberal  at  first,  afterward  grew  intolerant, 
and  the  Jews  were  made  painfully  conscious  of  this 
by  the  abduction  of  the  boy  Edgar  Mohtara,  who 
had  been  sec  re  tty  baptized  by  a  servant  during  an 
illness,  and  four  years  later,  in  1858,  was  forcibly 
taken  from  his  family  and  carried  to  Rome.  The 
offense  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  On  Aug.  10,  1859,  a  decree  of  the 
governor  of  the  Romagna  (which  had  been  united 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel) 
proclaimed  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  citi¬ 
zens.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Bologna  now  in¬ 
creased  rapidty,  growing  from  229  in  1861  to  350  in 
18  H.  Formerly  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  neighboring  community,  hut  later  the 
municipality  permitted  their  interment  in  the  com¬ 
munal  burying-place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there 
were  about  1,200  Jews  in  Bologna,  these  having 
come  in  part  from  the  territory  of  Mantua,  Modena, 
and  other  places.  They  have  a  synagogue  and  a 
chief  rabbi.  The  ritual  used  in  the  synagogue  is  the 
so-called  Roman  (Zunz,  “Ritus,”  p.  78). 

G-  V.  C. 
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Tlie  Hebrew  printing-press  was  introduced  at  a 
very  early  time  into  Bologna,  though  the  exact  date 
is  not  known.  Some  bibliographers  ascribe  the  first- 
edition  of  the  Psalms  with  the  commentary  of  David 
Kimhi  (published  Aug.  29, 1477,  by  Joseph  ECayyim 
Mordecai,  and  Hezekiah  of  Ventura)  to  this  city 
(Rabbinowicz  inMerzbaclier’s  “  Ohel  Abraham,”  No. 
4041  •  compare  De  Rossi,  “  Annales,  ”  i.  14,  and  Stein- 
sclineider,  “Cat  Bodl.”  col.  i.).  In  1482  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  Cara  vita  (or  Crovetta)  set  up  a  printing- 
press  in  his  own  house ;  and  at  this  press  Abraham 
ben  Hayyim  de 


For  more  detailed  information,  see  De  Rossi,  “Annales  Hebraeo- 
Typographic  i,”  §  xv..  passim  ;  idem , “De  Hebraicae  Typographies 
Origine,”  passim;  M.  Schwab,  “Incunables  Orientaux,”  Nos.  5, 
23,  24,  467,  472,  473,  476,  484,  489,  495,  514 ;  Freimann,  in  “  Cen- 
tralbl.  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,”  xix.,  part  3.  In  the  university 
library  of  Bologna  is  a  collection  of  about  twenty-eight  volumes 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  which  have  been  described  by  Leonello  Modono 
in  “  Cataloghi  Codici  Orientali  di  Alcume  Biblioteche  d’ Italia,”  . 
Florence,  1878,  pp.  323  ct  seq. 

D.J 

BOMBAY,  INDIA.  See  Beni- Israel,  India. 

BOMBERG,  DANIEL; 


Tin  tori  printed 
the  first  edition 
of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  with  On- 
kelosandRaslii, 
which  was  fin- 
islied  Jan.  20  of 
the  same  year 
(Zunz,  in  Gei¬ 
ger’s  “Wiss, 
Zcit.  fur  Jiid. 
Theoh”  v.  38; 
Steiusclm  eider, 
ib.  col.  i.).  It  is 
supposed  that 
the  edition  of 
the  Five  Scrolls 
with  Raslii  to 
the  whole,  and 
Ibn  Ezra  to  Es¬ 
ther,  wras  issued 
from  Caravita’s 
])ress,  and  in  the 
same  year  (De 
Rossi,  ib.  i.  130 ; 
Steinschneider, 
ib.  No.  1031). 
Again,  in  the 
sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  Hebrew 
printing-press 
was  active,  no¬ 
tably  between 
the  years  1537 
andlolO,  whena 
company  of  silk- 
weavers  fur¬ 
nished  themeans 
for  this  work. 
The  following  is 
a  partial  list  of 
the  publications 
during  this 
period: 


notate 

«•  V  —  ;  ~ 

’P’3?  .  niqa  pjK  nppiJ  nn  p-?pn  . 

’i  nS  ts  ^aoifc^P'  ’PPD  fbt 
n  rnpp’sV  n  nS  %  iD’PP  f-t . 

mppD  npi’2’^  h  itopnijp  ’pp’&& 

ibnyp 

napii  WPPti  m 

i&ipy  tt ’nip5 n&?’p^fpnni 
iD-nipjn^  ns>p 

iTiipyi.x  iH  ‘fis  r-tppiJ  mtpy*p> 

DV^nyi  fi  ’799^  HPl 


v  Tefillot  Lutiui.”  Italian  Jewish  Prayers  Printed  in  Hebrew  Characters, 
Bologna,  1538.  (In  the  Library  of  Columbia  University.) 


Christian  printer  and 
publisher  of  He¬ 
brew  works; 
born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  died  at 
Venice  in  1549. 
After  having 
learned  from  his 
father,  Corne¬ 
lius,  the  art  of 
printing  and  of 
type  -  founding, 
he  went  to  Ven¬ 
ice,  where,  from 
1517  to  1549, 
he  published 
many  editions  of 
Hebrew'  works, 
including  the 
following ;  The 
editio  princeps 
of  the  “Biblia 
Rabbinica” 

(rr6n;  msnpn), 

the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  com¬ 
mentaries  and 
three  Chaldaic 
versions  or  Tar- 
gumim ;  the  first 
Hebrew  Bibles; 
editions  of  and 
commentaries 
on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  other 
Biblical  books; 
many  grammat¬ 
ical  and  lexico- 
graphical 
works ;  philo- 
sophieal  and 
ethical  treatises; 
rituals;  Me- 
kilta ;  Sif  ra ; 
Sifre ;  parts  of 
the  Mishnah ; 


In  1537,  Joseph  ben  David  ibn  Yahya’s  (the  younger)  “Torah 
Or11  (Steinschneider,  ib.  col.  1477);  Obadiah  of  Sforno’s  (the  el¬ 
der)  “  Or  *A  minim”  (ib.  col.  2076);  (May  15),  “Roman  Ritual,” 
together  with  Elijah  Zaken’s  “Seder  Ma'areket  ”  (ih.  No.  2074) ;  in 
1538.  Joseph  ben  David  ibn  Yabya’s  (the  younger)  commentary  to 
the  Five  Scrolls  and  the  Hagiographa  (ib.  col.  1476) ;  Meuahem  de 
Kminatfs  “Piske  Halakot”  (ib.  col.  1737);  Judah  lie-Hasid's 
“Sefer  ha-Hasidim  ” ;  ed.  Abraham  ben  Moses  Cohen  (ib.  col. 
1321);  “Teiillot  Latini,”  Italian  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  text 
vocalized  ( ib .  No.  2436);  in  1539,  Solomon  ben  Adret’s  “Tesliu- 
bot”  (ih.  col.  2273);  in  1540  (Oct.),  “Malizor,”  Italian  rite, 
with  the  commentary  of  Johanan  ben  Joseph  Treves  to  the 
whole  and  that  of  Obadiah  Sforno  to  Pirke  Abot  (ih.  No.  2579). 


several  Midrashim;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  the  first  complete  editions  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (with  the  commentaries  of 
Rashi,  Tosafot,  and  R.  Asher  b.  Je- 
hiel)  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  In 
the  selection  and  editing  of  w'orks  to 
be  printed  he  was  assisted  by  Hiyya 
b.  Aleir  (for  Isserlein),  Baruch  Adel- 
kind  (for  Colon),  and  Jacob  b.  Hayyim  (for  the 
Talmud),  and  others.  The  following  is  an  approxi- 


List  of 
Bomber  g’s 
Hebrew 
Works. 


Bomberg: 

Bonafos 
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mutely  complete  list  of  the  Hebrew  works  issued  by 
Bomberg,  in  chronological  order; 


Biblia  Rabbinica,  ed.  i., 

4  parts . 1516-17 

Haftarot 1516-4S 

Bible,  ed.  i . 151T 

Psalms,  ed.  i . 151S 

Prayer-Book  of  Roman 

Ritual . 1519 

Joseph  Colon’s  Re- 

sponsa . 1519 

Israel  Isserlein,  D'pDs 

D^PDi . 1519 

Likkute  Pardes  ”  (ex¬ 
tracts  from  various 

authors) . 1519 

Babylonian  Talmud, 
ed.  i.,  15  vols.  (first 

complete  edition) _ 1520-23 

Kiddusliiu . 1520 

Pesahim . between  1520-23 

Bible,  ed.  ii . 1521 

Alfasi’s  *'  Halakot  ” _ 1521-22 

Psalms,  ed.  ii . 1521 

Abot,  ed.  i . ..1521 

Megillat  Setarim  (Par¬ 
ody  on  Purim),  ed.  i.1522 

Pentateuch . 1522 

Moses  de  Coney,  “Se¬ 
fer  Mizwot.”  ed.  i. .  .1523 
Jacob  ben  Asher,  ”  Tu- 

rim*’ . 1522 

Proverbs,  Song  of 
Songs  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  ed.  i . 1522 

Moses  b.  Nahman.  Com¬ 
mentary,  uBaba 

Batra  ” . 1523 

Isaac  Nathan  b.  Ka- 
lonvmus,  “  Me'ir  Ne- 

tib” . 1523 

Aaron  ha-Levi  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  44  Sefer  ha- 

Hinnuk” . 1523 

Mikweli  Abraham . 1523 

Abraham  Saba,  *vnx 

Pit:n  (Novelise) . 1523 

Recan  at  i  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch . 1523 

Jerusalem  Talmud,  ed. 

pr . 1523 

Pentateuch,  Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ed.  i . 1523 

Baruch  b.  Isaac  of 
Worms,  “Sefer  ha- 

Terumah  ” . 1523 

Solomon  b.  Adret,  No¬ 
vellas  on  Berakot 

and  Hullin . 1523 

Psalms,  ed.  iii . 1524 

Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  ed. 

ii . 1524 

Maimonides,  44  Yad  ha- 
Haznkah  ”  (2  vols.)  ..1524 
Te Allah  (Spanish  ritual)  1524 
Biblia  Rabbinica,  ed. 

ii.,  4  parts . 1524-25 

Bible,  ed.  iii . 1525-28 

Abot,  ed.  ii . 1526 


Mishnah  Sukkah. ....  ..1526 
Mishnah  Hullin... .  . . .  .1526 
Babylonian  Talmud,  15 

parts,  second  ed . 1526-4S 

Pentateuch,  Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ed.  ii . 1527 

Mishnah  Shekalim.. .  .  .1527 
Job  and  Daniel,  ed.  i.  .1527 
Elijah  Mizrahi,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Rashi,  i.1527 
M  i  s  li  n  a  li  Kodasliim 

and  Tolmrot . 1528 

Prayer-Book  (Karaitic 

rite) . 1528-29 

Teflllah  (German  rit¬ 
ual) . 1529 

David  Kimhi,  "  sefer- 

ha-Shorashim  ” . 1529 

R.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel, 

44  ‘Aruk  ” . 1531-32 

Pentateuch,  ed.  ii . 1533 

Psalms,  ed.lv . 1537 

Job  and  Daniel,  ed.  ii..l53S 

Psalms,  ed.  v. . . . . . 1538 

Proverbs,  Song,  and 


Ecclesiastes,  ed.  iii.. 1538 
Elias  Levita,  “Masoret 


lia-Masorali  . 

. 1538 

Elias  Levita,  ' 

"Tub 

Ta’am  ” . 

Benjamin  Ze’eb 

’s  Re- 

snnnsn. . 

_ 1589 

Mishnah  Mo‘ed  Katan  1539 

Pentateuch,  Megillot, 

Haftarot,  eds.  iii.-v...!543 

Bible,  ed.  iv . 

. 1544 

Elijah  Mizrahi, 

Com- 

mentar von  Rashi,  ii.1545 

Mekilta . 

Biblia  Rabbinica,  eel. 

iii.,  4  parts _ 

Hai  Gaon,  "■ic*.. 

. . 1540 

1546 

Sifre  and  Sifra. . 

. 1546 

Yelamdenu,  i.  e., 

Tan- 

huma . 

. . 1546 

Slioher  Tob  on 

the 

Psalms . 

Moses  ibn  Habib,  ‘ 

Alar- 

pe  Lashon”.... 

. 1546 

Abraham  ibn 

Ezra. 

“Zahut” . 

. 1546 

Abraham  ibn 

Ezra, 

“Moznayim” . 

Isaac  Arama,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch...........  ,..1546 

/  “  Sha4are  Dura  ” . 1547 

Levi  b.  Gershon,  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  . . . 1547 

Moses  de  Coucy,  “Se¬ 
fer  Mizwot,”  ed.  ii.  .1547 
Pentateuch,  Megillot, 

Haftarot,  ed.  v . 1548 

Bahya,  “Hobot  ha- 

Lebabot” . 1548 

Jacob  Weil’s  Responsa.1549 


Though  not  actually  the  father  of  Jewish  typog¬ 
raphy,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Bomberg  began  a 
new  epoch  in  that  art,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  had  many  rivals  and  imitators 
His  even  at  Venice;  these  including  Fran- 
Typog4-  cesco  Brucello,  the  two  Dei  Farri 
raphy.  brothers,  Marco  Antonio  Giustiniani, 
the  Bragadini,  Jean  de  Gara,  and  Za- 
netto.  Some  of  these  having  won  from  Bomberg 
bis  ablest  assistant,  Cornelius  Adelkind,  acquired 


considerable  wealth  in  their  profession ;  but  Bomberg 
himself  expended  so  much  money  on  the  paper,  en¬ 
gravings,  and  types  for  which  his  works  were  noted, 
that  before  bis  death  he  had  lost  almost  his  whole 
fortune. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  Jild.  Zeit.  v.  37  et  scq.;  stein- 
schneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  article  Jild.  Typo¬ 
graphic ,  xxviii.  43b. 

J.  M.  S. 

BONA  SFORZA :  Polish  queen;  born  1493; 
died  1557 ;  second  wife  of  King  Sigismund  I.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  energy,  but 
thoroughly  hated  in  Poland  for  her  intrigues  and 
avarice.  She  sold  high  government  offices,  and  her 
courtiers  and  “  voyevod’s  ”  were  bribe-takers.  Her 
favorite,  the  influential  crown  marshal,  Peter 
Kmita,  obtained  bribes  simultaneously  from  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  merchants,  promising  either 
party  to  protect  its  interests  at  the  Diet  or  before 
the  king.  During  the  last  years  of  Sigismund’s 
reign  Queen  Bona  not  only  assumed  equal  sovereign 
power  with  him,  but  often  exercised  absolute  rule. 

There  are  many  documents  extant  granting  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  Jews  in  Bonn’s  name,  which  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  subsequent  rulers  of  Poland  (see 
Sigismund  I.,  the  Old  ;  Sigismund  August,  and 
Poland). 

Bibliography:  Vita  Petri  Kmithac  do  Wisniczc  Palatini 
Cracovicnsis ,  p.  200,  Posen,  1854;  CzachU  Rnsprciva  o 
Zjfdach ,  pp.  81,  82,  Wilna,  1807 ;  Solomon  Luria  (Rashal), 
Shaalot  Utcshuhot,  1547,  No.  35;  Griitz,  Gcscli.  dcrJudcn , 
ix.  443;  A.  Kraushar,  Histnryci  Zydow  a v  Polsce ,  2  vols., 
p.  181,  Warsaw,  1S66;  Regesty  i  NadpisL  Nos.  223,  255, 168, 
463,  494,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

II.  R 

BONAFOS,  or  EN  BONAFOS,  ALFAQUIN : 

French  physician;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  at  Perpignan,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  community. 

Bibliography  :  Nissim  Gerondi,  Responsa ,  No.  65 ;  Gross, 
Gallia  Judaicci ,  p.  474. 

G.  I.  Beil 

BONAFOS,  ASTRUC  AZARIAH  B.  JO¬ 
SEPH.  See  Azaria  b.  Joseph. 

BONAFOS,  MENAHEM  BEN  ABRAHAM 

(called  also  Bonafoux,  Abraham  of  Perpi¬ 
gnan):  French  philosopher;  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Sefer  ha-Gedarim  ”  (Book  of  the  Definitions), 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  “Miklal  Yofi  ”  (Perfection  of 
Beauty),  a  dictionary  of  technical  expressions  in 
Hebrew  works  on  philosophy,  ethics,  and  medicine, 
especially  the  terms  found  in  the  “Guide  of  Per¬ 
plexed.”  The  author  aimed  rather  to  give  a  clear 
explanation  •  of  the  terms  than  their  etymology, 
though  drawing  sometimes  upon  Arabic  and  Greek 
for  help  in  his  explanations.  The  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  some  notes  by  Isaac  VFlN  (probably 
“  Arroyo  ”)  at  Salonica  in  1567,  and  at  Berlin  in 
1798,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  by  Isaac  Satanow. 

Bibliography  :  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Stoi'ico.  p.  75 ;  Stein- 
schneider.  Cat.  Rodl.  col.  1719;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaicci. 
p.  476. 

K-  I.  BlU 

BONAFOS  (DlSUn),  or  BONIFAS  (DKSJU), 

VIDAL  :  Talmudist  of  Barcelona,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Bonafos  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  anti-Maimonistic  controversy,  and  tried  also- 
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to  influence  his  brother,  Crescas  Vidal  of  Perpi¬ 
gnan,  against  the  study  of  philosophy.  Bonafos’ 
two  letters  to  his  brother  are  printed  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  “Minhat  Kena’ot  ”  (pp.  45,  491,  Presburg,  1838). 
To  MoTse-Nathan,  author  of  the  ethical  poem  enti¬ 
tled  D"n  niwS'Vin  (printed  in  the  fiyp  of  Mena- 
hem  Lonzauo,  pp.  142-150,  Venice,  1638)  (MSS. 
Paris,  No.  1284,  1),  were  addressed  some  pieces  of 
verse  on  the  subject  of  his  writing,  and  one  of  these 
was  composed  by  Bonafos  Vidal.  Neubauer,  how¬ 
ever,  doubts  whether  this  is  the  same  rabbi  who  was 
connected  with  the  disputes  of  Abba  Mari.  The 
identity  of  Bonafos  with  Bonafos  Vidal  of  Salon, 
whose  name  is  given  as  the  owner  of  a  manuscript 
now  in  Rome  (Vatican,  No.  107,  7),  is  not  clear.  This 
manuscript  contains  a  prayer  for  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
composed  by  Kalonymus  b.  Kalonymus. 

Rossi'  No.  194:  Neubauer, 
Cat.  Bodl.Hebr.  3188.  No.  21  S3 ;  Turin,  v.  30;  Paris,  No.  970, 
6;  Renan-Neubauer,  Rabbins  Fran gais.  pp.  600,  658,  660,  6SS 
compare  xxxi.  766;  Gross.  Gallia  Judaica ,  p,  464.  ’ 

L-  «•  ar.  s. 

BON AFOUX,  DANIEL  ISRAEL  :  An  active 
adherent  of  Shabbethai  Zebi;  lived  at  Smyrna  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  not  disappointed 
when  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  was  announced. 
At  Shabbethai’s  death  he  pretended  to  have  had 
visions  and  to  have  received  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
He  maintained  that  Shabbethai  was  not  dead,  but 
hidden,  and  that  he  would  reappear  after  forty -live 
years. 

People  at  that  time  were  so  excited  that  every 
charlatan  found  followers.  Realizing  the  danger 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  rabbinate  of  Smyrna 
addressed  itself  to  the  cadi  and  obtained  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Bonafoux.  He  then  settled  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers  at  the  small  town  of  Kasaba,  near  Smyrna, 
wdiere  he  continued  his  preaching.  At  the  same 
epoch,  Abraham  Michael  Cardoso,  the  founder  of 
cabalistic  dualism,  wiio  had  been  banished  from 
Tripoli  for  misconduct,  arrived  at  Smyrna  and  found 
in  Bonafoux  a  warm  friend.  The  agitation  begun 
by  Bonafoux  lasted  for  several  years,  until  he,  like 
his  master,  Shabbethai  Zebi,  embraced  Islam. 
Bibliography  :  Eniden,  Torcit  ha-Nciuiot,  ed.  Lemberi?  p. 
der  ^Jiidcn  P-  55;  Gratz,  Gesch. 

D-  I.  Br. 


they  formed  an  “imperium  in  imperio,”  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  parasites.  Before  Jew's 
could  be  emancipated  they  must  be  uplifted  morally 
and  religiously:  in  other  words,  they  must  embrace 
Catholicism.  The  French  Jew's,  not  realizing  the 
full  import  of  Ronald’s  attacks,  did  not  defend  them¬ 
selves  energetically  enough;  only  Moses  Pinado  of 
Bordeaux  replying  to  his  diatribes. 

After  the  Restoration,  Bonald  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  and  from  1815  to 
1822  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  as  a  deputy.  His  speeches 
and  votes  were  invariably  on  the  extreme  conserva¬ 
tive  side.  From  1816  omvard  he  wras  a  member  of 
the  Academy;  and  in  1830  he  retired  to  his  country 
seat,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

BiBUOORArnY :  Encyc.  Brit.  \  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Judcir  xi 
Tjnivcrcd  ^  Gmncle  Encyclopedic ;  P.  Larousse,  Diet. 

A.  R. 
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BONAFOUX,  MENAHEM  B.  ABRAHAM. 

See  Bonafos,  Menahem  n.  Abraham. 

BONALD,  LOUIS-GABRIEL-AMBROISE : 

French  philosopher,  politician,  and  anti- Jewish  wai¬ 
ter;  born  Oct.  2,  1774;  died  at  Nomma  Nov.  23, 
1840.  Being  opposed  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  he 
emigiated  in  1^91  and  settled  at  Heidelberg,  wiiere 
he  wrote  his  first  important  work,  “  Theorie  du  Pou- 
voir  Politique  et  Religieux  dans  la  Societe  Civile,” 
wThich  w7as  condemned  b}r  the  Directorate.  Later 
he  returned  to  France,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  reaction.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  their  former  degraded 
position. 

In  an  article,  “Sur  les  Juifs,”  in  the  “Mercure  de 
France,”  Feb.  8,  1806,  Bonald  repeated  the  usual 
anti-Semitic  accusations.  The  burden  of  his  tirade 
was  that  the  Jews  were  at  war  with  morality,  that 


RON  AN ,  DAVID :  Rabbi  of  the  Livornian 
community  of  Tunis;  died  in  that  city  in  1850. 
After  his  death  his  family  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  the  publication  of  his  works/" Nislial  David,” 
“Oliel  David,”  both  containing  responsa  (Leghorn, 
1857);  “ Mohd  David,”  a  commentary  on  “  ‘  Abodat 
ha-Kodesh”  of  Solomon  Adret  (Jerusalem,  1887); 

Mahaneh  David,”  and  various  treatises  on  ritual 
divorce  (ib.  1889).  In  collaboration  with  Judah 
Levy  of  Gibraltar  he  wrote  “Dai  Hash  ab  responsa 
on  the  command  to  women  not  to  show7  their  hair 
(Leghorn,  1846) ;  and  “  Dai  Heshib  ” — a  commentary 
on  the  treatise  Sanhedrin  (ib.  1846).  He  also  edited 
some  works  of  his  father  and  of  others. 

L-  G-  M.  K. 

BONAN,  ISAAC:  Author;  father  of  David 
Bonan ;  lived  in  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  his  death  the  following  wrorks  of  his 
were  published;  “Ohole  Yizhak  ”  (Isaac’s  Tents) 
—commentaries  on  several  treatises  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  and  on  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Leg¬ 
horn,  1821;  “  Ohel  Yesliarim”  (The  Tent  of  the 
Righteous)— Talmudic  novellas  in  alphabetic  order, 
Leghorn,  1846;  and,  added  to  this  latter  work, 
Berit  Abraham”  (Abraham’s Covenant) — commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
and  other  books,  as  well  as  on  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah. 

Bibliography  :  Gazes,  Notes  Bibliographiques  sur  la  Litte- 
rature  Juivc-Tumsicnnc ,  pp.  36  ct  scq. 

L-  G*  M.  K. 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON.  See  Napo¬ 
leon  I. 

BONASTRUC  DESMAESTRE  (nBBWDD*!) 

(called  also  Astruc  Maestre  or  R.  Astrug):  Span¬ 
ish  controversialist  at  the  disputation  at  Tortosa 
1413-14,  Bonastruc  was  a  prominent  citizen  in 
Gerona.  When,  under  a  penalty  of  1,000  florins,  he 
wms  summoned  to  appear  with  his  fourteen-year-old 
son  and  his  little  granddaughter  before  the  queen 
dowager  of  Aragon  in  order  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  brought  against  his  family,  the  lawyers  of 
the  town  interceded  in  his  behalf  (April  21,  1411) 
before  the  council  of  the  queen  dowmger,  seeking  to 
excuse  his  absence,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  hint  to  obey  the  royal  summons,  since 
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tile  hostility  against  the  Jews  rendered  the  jour- 
r,oy  dangerous  (see  Girbal,  “Los  Judios  en  Ge- 
rona. ”  p.  35). 

In  February  of  the  same  year  Bonastruc  wrote  to 
Zcrahiali  ha-Levi,  called  Don  Ferrer  Saladin,  con- 
remind  a  lawsuit  which  he  was  prosecuting,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  betrothal  of  his  son  Bonastruc  with 
a  young  orphan  already  affianced  to  another  (“Rev. 
Ft  Juives,”  xv.  34).  Whether  the  summons  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen  was  in  any  way  connected 
ivith  the  lawsuit,  or  whether  the  letter  of  Bonastruc 
t  o  Zeraliiah  ha-Levi  was  wrongly  dated,  has  not  been 
determined. 

On  Dec.  8,  1412,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.,  Bishop  Ramon  de  Castellar  of  Gerona,  through 
a  notary,  invited  Bonastruc,  Azay  (not  Azag)  Toros 
(Todros),  Nissim  Ferrer,  Jaffuda  (J udali)  Alfaquim, 
and  Bonastruc  Joseph  (the  last-named  not  a  physi¬ 
cian)  members  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Gerona, 
in  order  to  communicate  to  them  the  letter  from  the 
pope  requesting  the  city  to  send  four,  or  at  least  two, 
of  its  most  learned  men  to  the  disputation  at  Tor- 
tosa,  adding,  “  et  quia  Bonastruch  maestre  eruditus 
in  talibus  asseritur,  ipsum  volumus  inter  ceteros 
principaliter  transmittatis,  ministrando  eis  expensas 
scu  salaria  in  similibus  assueta  ”  (Girbal,  ib .  pp.  35,. 
83).  Flence  Bonastruc,  together  with  the  rabbis 
Todros  and  Ferrer,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from 
Gerona.  Bonastruc,  who  disputed  with  Geronimo 
de  Santa  Fe  on  Feb.  10,  11,  and  15,  on  one  occasion 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  pope  (who  was  present)  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  fellow-delegates  became 
frightened,  and  on  their  return  bitterly  reproached 
him,  saying :  “  W Q  had  not  agreed  among  ourselves 
to  speak  as  you  have  done.”  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Bonastruc,  together  with  tlie  rabbis  Todros  and  Fer¬ 
rer,  the  delegates  from  Gerona,  conducted  the  dis¬ 
pute.  The  report  sent  as  a  circular  letter  to  the 
community  at  Gerona  was  probably  not  written  by 
Bonastruc. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Verga,  Shebcp  Ychuddh ,  pp.  *6; 
Griitz,  Gcsch .  tier  Juden,  3d  ed.,  viii.  40<. 

G.  M- 

BONASTRUC,  ISAAC:  Rabbi  at  Palma  in 
Majorca  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  prob¬ 
ably  born  in  Barcelona.  After  tlie  loss  of  his  entiie 
fortune  during  the  persecutions  of  1391,  he  v  ent  to 
Algiers  and  forced  his  services  as  rabbi  upon  the 
Jewish  community  there,  stipulating  for  an  annual 
salary  of  thirty  doubloons.  Bonastruc  had  shown 
himself  quarrelsome  in  Palma ;  and  after  Ills  advent 
in  Algiers  he  opposed  Isaac  ben  Shesket,  who  had 
been  installed  as  rabbi  by  the  Jewish  community. 
Bonastruc  even  tried  through  slander  to.  drive  the 
latter  from  his  position.  Together  ^  with  Simon 
Duran  and  Isaac  ben  Sbesliet,  he  officiated  foi  a 
number  of  years  in  the  rabbinate. 

Bibliography  :  Isaac  b.  Sbesbet,  Responsa ,  Nos.  60,  61. 

G  M.  K. 

BONASTRUC  DA  PORTA.  See  Moses  b. 
Nahman. 

BON  AVENTURA,  FORTUNATO  DE  S. : 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Lisbon 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
attempted  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Jewish 


authors  in  Portugal,  under  the  title  “  Memoria  Sobre 
o  Comedo,  Progresso  e  Decadencia  da  Litteratura 
Hebraica  entre  os  Portuguezes  Catliolicos  Romanos,  ” 
which  appeared  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  memoirs,  but  is  of  little  value. 

g  M.  K 

BONAVOGLIO  (HEFEZ),  MOSES,  OF 
MESSINA  :  Sicilian  physician;  bom  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  died  1447.  Renowned  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  he  was  deputed  iu  1428 
by  seventeen  Jewish  communities  of  Sicily  to  w  ait 
on  King  Alfonso  Y.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
abrogation  of  anti-Jewish  laws  enacted  in  that  year. 
Bonavoglio  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  Alfonso,  who  appointed  him  his  physician 
and  counselor.  At  the  death  of  Joseph  Nesia,  Bona¬ 
voglio  was  elected  chief  rabbi  (“  naggid  ”)  of  Sicily. 


Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  517,  518,  519;  Gudemann, 
Gesch,  ties  Erziehunqswesens ,  p.  275 ;  Bartolomeo  e  Giuseppe 
Laeumina,  Codice  Dwlomatico  dei  Giudei  di  Sicilia,  pp.  L£> 


et  S6Q. 
D. 


I.  Br. 


BONDAGE.  See  Slavery. 

BOND  AVI  (EN):  Translator ;  brother  of  Sam¬ 
uel  of  Marseilles;  lived  at  Tarascon  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Bondavi  assisted  his 
brother  in  revising  the  Hebrew  translation,  by  Jacob 
ben  Machir,  of  Abu  Mohammed  Jabir  ibn  Aflah’s 
abridgment  of  Ptolemy’s  “  Almagest.”  His  brother 
speaks  of  him  in  the  colophon  as  well  versed  in  such 


subjects. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbnoider^Hehn  Uehe^.  P-  544^  ^nnfa 

Vnnbonor  7*7  AIM. ),l~*  '  ~~  ~  A  ~r 


Judaica ,  p.  381. 
G. 


M.  S. 


BONDAVIN,  BON  JUDES:  Physician;  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth.  He  practised  medicine  at 
Marseilles  from  1381  to  1389,  and  in  1390  went  to 
Sardinia,  settling  at  Alghero.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  skill,  Bondavin  possessed  great  knowledge 
of  Talmudical  literature ;  and  the  J ewisli  community 
of  Cagliari  elected  him  rabbi.  The  king  confirmed 
this  election  and  extended  Bondavin’ s  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Jews  of  Sardinia.  This  official  post 
gave  him  much  influence,  and  he  was  admitted 
among  the  high  dignitaries  who  attended  Ring 
Martin  II.  when  the  latter  sojourned  at  Cagliari. 
Bondavin  carried  on  a  scientific  correspondence  with 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet  Barfafc  (Ribash),  who  answered 
the  question  propounded  to  him  in  his  Responsa,  No. 
171. 


Bibliography  :  Barthelemy,  Lcs  Mcdecins  d  Marseille ,  p.  27  r 
Isaac  Bloch,  in  Her.  Et.  Juives ,  viii.  ~S0. 


BONDI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  YOM-TOB:  Bo¬ 
hemian  Talmudist;  died  1787  at  Prague.  His  pos¬ 
thumous  work,  “  Zera*  Abraham”  (Seed  of  Abraham), 
essays  on  various  treatises  of  the  Talmud  and  on  the 
post-Talmudic  writers  who  treat  of  marital  ques¬ 
tions,  was  published  by  his  son  Nehemiah.  Feiwel 
Bondi,  who  added  an  appendix  (Prague.  1808). 
Another  work  of  Abraham's,  “  Tyyun  Mishpat 
(Investigation  of  the  Law),  is  still  in  manuscript. 
bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica .  i.  125;  Stein- 
schneider,  Cut -  Bodl.  No.  4195. 
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BONDI,  ELIJAH  BEN  SELIG :  Austrian 
preacher ;  bom  at  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  died  there  about  1860.  He  studied 
Talmud  at  Presburg  under  the  direction  of  Meshul- 
-lam  Tismenitz,  and  later  at  Alt-Ofen  with  Moses 
Ml'mz.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  his 
native  town,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
•death. 

Bondi  was  the  author  of  two  series  of  sermons, 
published  at  Prague,  1882-56:  (1)  “Sefer  ha-She‘a- 
rim”  (Book  of  Gates),  containing  philosophical  hom¬ 
ilies  on  various  ethical  subjects,  collected  from 
Baby  a,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Albo,  and  others;  (2)  “Tife- 
ret  Adam  ”  (The  Beaut}r  of  Man),  forming  the  second 
part  of  “  Sefer  lia-She‘arim,”  and  containing  extracts 
from  religious  philosophical  works. 

Bibliography:  Introduction  to  Sefer  ha-Slic'arim  :  Fiirst, 
Bibl,  Jud,  i,  135;  Zeitlin,  BWl.  Post-Mendels.  p.  37. 
s.  I.  Bn. 

BONDI,  JONAS:  American  rabbi;  born  at 
Dresden,  Saxony,  July  9,  1804;  died  at  New  York 
March  11,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Prague  and  in  the  theological  circles  of  that 
city.  He  was  president  of  the  synagogue  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1859  came  to  America,  where  he 
accepted  the  position  of  rabbi-preacher  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  street  (“Anshe  Cliesed  ”)  congregation  of  New 
York  city.  He  served  there  but  one  year,  when  he 
became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  Jewish  paper, 
“The  Hebrew  Leader,”  published  in  English  and 
German.  One  of  his  daughters,  Selma,  became  the 
wife  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  of  Cincinnati. 

A. 

BONDI,  MORDECAI  (Marcus) :  German 
author;  lived  at  Dresden  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote,  together  with  his 
brother  Simon  Bondi,  the  “  Or  Ester,  a  Hebrew 
dictionary  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Targumim  and  Midrashim.  Some  of  his  essays 
are  also  extant  in  the  periodical  “Jedidja”  (i  117- 
125;  iii.  72,  196;  iv.  35). 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  125;  Zunz,  Die  Monats- 
tage  des  Kalenderjalires,  p.67;  Karpeles,  Gesch.  der.  Jtid. 
Lit.  p.  1083. 

L*  G-  I.  Ber. 

BONDI,  NEHEMIAH.  See  Bondi,  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  Yom-Tob. 

BONDI,  PHILIP  (Jacob  Koppel) :  Austrian 
rabbi ;  born  at  Jinoschitz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  26,  1830. 
After  having  received  a  good  education  at  home 
under  the  care  of  his  father  (Samuel),  Bondi  entered 
the  gymnasium  at  Prague  in  1844,  and  studied  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Rabbinica  under  Raphael  Schulhof  and 
Solomon  J.  Rapoport,  who  in  1852  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Morenu.  Continuing  his  philo¬ 
sophical  studies,  Bondi  in  1857  received  his  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Prague  and  his  rab¬ 
binical  diploma  from  Aaron  Kornfeld  and  Daniel 
Frank,  whose  yeshibah  he  had  attended. 

In  the  same  year  lie  taught  at  Budweis,  and  from 
1859  to  1868  at  Kassejovic.  From  1868  to  1876  he 
was  rabbi  at  Brandeis.  Being  a  strong  partizan  in 
the  Bohemian  movement,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  vernacular  by  the  newly  founded  Jewisli- 
Boliemian  society,  Or  Tarnid  (Continual  Light), 
at  Prague,  after  whose  collapse  he  became  a  teacher 


of  religion  at  the  Bohemian  Jewish  schools,  and 
rabbi  at  the  synagogue  founded  by  Porges. 

In  1886  he  published  five  Bohemian  sermons  under 
the  title  “  Kol  Ya‘akob  ”  (Voice  of  Jacob).  He  also 
began  to  publish  a  Bohemian  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Bibliography  :  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zikkaron ,  s.v.,  Warsaw,  issn 

S.  Man. 

BONDI,  SIMON :  Lexicographer  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud;  lived  at  Dresden;  died  there  Dec.  20,  1816. 
He  wrote,  together  with  his  brother  Mordecai,  the 
“  Or  Ester  ”  (Light  of  Esther),  a  Hebrew  dictionary 
of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Talmud,  Targu¬ 
mim  and  Midrashim  (Dessau,  1812).  They  also 
wrote  a  similar  work  on  the  Greek  words,  which  has 
never  been  printed.  The  periodical  “Jedidja”  (i. 
117-125)  contains  a  biography  of  Simon  by  his 
brother  Mordecai. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  p.  138;  Zunz,  Die  Mounts - 
tage  dcs  Kalcnderjahres ,  p.  67. 
l.  g.  I.  Ber. 

BONDMAID.  See  Slavery. 

BONDMAN.  See  Slave. 

BONDOA.  See  Todros  b.  Moses  Yom-Tob. 

BONDS.  See  Deeds. 

BONE  (BONA)  [Arabic,  Beled  el-cAnab] : 
Town  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria,  called 
by  the  Romans  “Hippo  Regius.”  It  had  many 
Jewish  inhabitants  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of 
the  common  era,  as  is  attested  by  several  epitaphs 
found  in  the  environs  of  the  place.  Like  the  Jews 
of  other  communities  in  Mauritania,  those  of  Bone 
suffered  many  vicissitudes.  Under  the  dominion  of 
pagan  Rome  they  enjoyed  complete  freedom,  even 
making  many  proselytes  among  the  Kabyles,  their 
neighbors ;  but  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  city 
became  the  see  of  Augustine,  they  began  to  suffer 
persecution.  In  431  Bone  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  and  was  not  rebuilt  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tuiy,  this  being  done  by  the  Arabs. 

There  are  no  records  concerning  the  date  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  Jews  at  Bone  after  its  reconstruction;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  city,  which,  according 
to  Ibn  Haukal,  was  very  prosperous  in  the  tenth 
century,  attracted  many  of  them.  The  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  brought  disaster  to  all  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the  Maghreb,  particularly 
that  of  Bone.  The  fair  treatment  of  the  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  the  dynasties  of  the  Aglilabites  and  Almoravides 
was  followed  b}^  the  terrible  persecutions  by  the 
fanatical  Almoliades;  and  many  of  them  were  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  immigrate  to  the  East  or  to  embrace 
Islamism.  In  1152  Roger  of  Sicily  led  away  captive 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Bone.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  the  Jewish  community  of  Bone  greatly 
increased ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Jews  underwent  many  sufferings.  In  1541, 
however,  the  defeat  of  Charles  V.  before  Algiers 
freed  the  community  of  Bone,  and  during  the  Turk¬ 
ish  domination  it  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  religious 
freedom. 
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Like  all  Algerian  communities,  Bone  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  “  mukaddam,  ”  assisted  by  a  council  (“  T obe 
ln-‘Ir  ”),  Since  tlie  French  conquest  of  Algeria  the 
system  of  consistories  has  been  introduced,  and 
Bone  belongs  to  that  of  Constantino,  having  at  its 
licvid  a  rabbi  and  a  president.  The  Jewish  commu- 
uitv  of  the  city  contains  1,000  souls.  It  possesses 
an  old  synagogue  called  “  Al-Gharibah  ”  (The  Won¬ 
derful),  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  even  by 
tlu>  Arabs,  on  account  of  a  scroll  of  the  Law  which 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  preserved  there. 

nnu  IOGRAPIIY :  Bulletin  Archeologiquc  clu  Comite  des  Tra- 
nmvHistoriques,  No.  1,  xiii.64;  Eliedela  Primaudai e,De 
Commerce  et  la  Navigation  de  I'Mjene  Avant 
mi  etc  n.  71;  Abraham  Cahen,  m  Recueil  cle la  Societe 
Archenloqique  de  Constantine ,  1867,  p.  104;  Cahen,  _  -Les 
juifs  et  V Algeria  au  Moment  de  la  Conquete ,  pp.  et  seq. 
See  Algeria. 

G.  L  BR- 

BONENEANTE  OF  MIDHATJD,  or  HEZE- 
KIAH  HA-MIDIABI :  French  physician ;  lived 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
medical  treatise  entitled  “Gabriel,”  still  extant  in 
manuscript  (Gunzburg,  No.  316).  Bonenfante  trans¬ 
lated  also  into  Hebrew  Arnold  de  Villeneuve’s  work, 

“ Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis.” 

Bibliography:  Rev.  Et.Juives ,  ix.  215 ;  xiii.  301,  303 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  843;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Eci  i- 
vains  Juifs  Fran^ais,  p.  416. 

G. 

BONET,  ABIGDOR  B.  MESHULLAM,  See 

Abigdor,  Abraiiam. 

BONET,  ABRAHAM  PROPHIAT.  See 

Penini,  Jedaiaii. 

BONET,  JACOB  BEN  DAVID  BEN  YOM- 
TOB  (BONJORN):  Spanish  astronomer;  lived 
probably  at  Perpignan  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  astronomical  tables  piepaied  at 
Perpignan  in  1361.  These  tables,  still  extant  in 
manuscript  (Bibliotlieque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS. 
No.  10,901 ;  Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
'2072,  2),  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  They  were 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  the  subject  of  many  Hebrew-  commentaries, 
among  which  was  one  wrritten  by  Joseph  ben  Saul 
Kimhi  (Vatican  MSS.  Nos.  i.,  v.,  1,  7).  Many  man¬ 
uscripts  of  these  tables  w^ere  retranslated  from  Latin 
into  Hebrew-. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  615;  Ber¬ 
liner's  Magazine  xvi.  49 ;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecnvain s 
Juifs  Frangais,  p.  355. 

g.  -*-• 

BONET  DE  DATES  or  DATTES  (known  in 
Hebrew-  as  Jacob  ben  Immanuel  Provinciate) : 
Physician  and  astrologer;  knowm  chiefly  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  an  astronomical  ring-dial  by  means  of 
which  solar  and  stellar  altitudes  can  be  measured 
and  the  time  determined  with  great  precision  by 
night  as  w-ell  as  by  day ;  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  Originally  from  Provence,  and  belonging 
to  a  family  that  had  its  origin  in  Lattes  near  Mont¬ 
pellier,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Provence  with  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  and  settled  in  Carpentras. 
Thence  he  wTcnt  to  Rome,  w-liere  he  became  plij  si- 
cian  to  Pope  Alexander  \Y.  (1430-1508),  and  latei 
to  Pope  Leo  N.  (1503-13).  At  this  time  .lie  became 
III. -20 


rabbi  of  the  Jew-ish  community,  to  which  he  was 
able  to  render  much  assistance.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  physician  Comprat  Mosse  of  Aix. 
Bonet  described  the  use  of  his  instrument  in  a  trea¬ 
tise  written  in  Carpentras,  the  full  title  of  which  is: 
“Boneti  de  Latis,  Medici  Pro venzalis,  Annuli  per 
eum  Compost!  Super  Astrologiae  Utilitate.”  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  supplement  to  the  “  Calculate  Composta 
in  Rima  de  Juliano  de  Dati,”  Rome,  1493,  and  w-as 
dedicated  to  Pope  Alexander  VL  At  the  end  Bonet 
craves  pardon  for  his  bad  Latin,  on  the  scoi  e  of 
being  a  Hebrew-.  The  treatise  w-as  republished  by- 
Jacob  Faber  of  Etaples,  together  with  his  own  com¬ 
mentary  on  John  Sacrobosco’s  “De  Sphaera  Mundi  ” 
and  Euclid’s  “Geometry,”  Paris,  lo00.^  Editions 
were  also  published  iu  1507,  1521,  and  1534.  Tw*o 
editions  appeared  later  at  Marburg,  in  1537  and 
1557.  In  bad  Latin,  Bonet  w-rote  a  treatise  entitled 
u  Prognosticum,”  published  at  Rome  in  1498,  and 
dedicated  to  cardinals  Valentiniani  and  De  Borgia, 
in  which  he  predicted:  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  year  1505.  A  full  account  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  Abraham  Farnsol  s  manuscript,  Magen 
Abraham,”  or  “  Wikuali  ha-Dat,” 

A  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned  Jacob  Faber, 
Charles  Bovillus,  1470-1553,  relates  in  the  preface  to 
his  “  Dialogi  de  Trinitate”  that  he  met  Bonet  de 
Lates  in  the  Roman  ghetto  in  1507,  and  w-ent  to  his 
house  in  order  to  see  the  ring  that  he  had  invented. 
The  top  part  of  the  house  w-as  a  synagogue  contain¬ 
ing  the  ark,  hidden  by-  a  curtain,  and  books,  lamps, 
and  praving-scarfs.  Here,  also,  Bonet’s  thirty* two- 
year-old  son  w-as  discovered  deeply  Immersed  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  dredging  the  Tiber  a  long  marble 
slab  w-as  found  with  the  inscription  tr  JU  TD'D  TIPI 
which  had  probably-  been  affixed  to  this  house 
of  Bonet’s.  Bovillus  refers,  also,  to  a  lengthy  theo¬ 
logical  argument  that  he  had  w-itli  Bonet,  and  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  son  was  in  the  end  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  position  held  by  Bonet  at 
the  papal  court  that  on  Oct.  13,  1513,  Reuchlin 
begged  him  to  use  his  influence  in  order  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  “  Augenspiegel  ”  should  not  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  made  up  of 
strangers,  at  all  events  not  of  Dominicans.  Further, 
Bonet’s  intercession  seems  to  have  been  successful. 

Bonet  is  known  to  have  had  tw-o  sons.  One,  Jo¬ 
seph,  continued  to  remain  in  the  papal  favor;  the 
other,  Immanuel,  w-as  also  in  the  service  of  the  pope, 
from  w-hoin  he  received  a  regular  salary. 
Bibliography:  Carraoly.  Histoire  des  Medecins  Juifs, 
p.  141:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  b0<,  note  b4;  idem. 
Cat  Bodt.;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamjim ,  No.  o60;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  p.  266;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch. dev  Judenin 
Rom,  ii.  35,  S3;  J.  Guttmann,  in  Monatsschritt ,  xlm.  et 

sea  *  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcrJudcn ,  ix.-xvii.;  Berliner,  Gesch.  den 
Juden  in  Rom.  ii.  S3.  For  description  of  the  rmg-dial  and  its 
use,  see  Rudolf  Wolf.  Hamlbuch  der  Astronomic,  Rue) 
Gesch  ichtc  und  Literatim  ii.  196b,  Zurich,  1891.  ^ 

BONET  DE  DTJNEL,  SEN  (i.e.,  “Senior”): 
French  author  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  wrote  a 
supercommentaiy  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  Bible  continental  t, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Nathaniel  Caspi  In  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  “  Cuzari,”  written  in  1387,  and  is  still 
extant  in  manuscripts  (among  others,  in  **Cat. 
Bodl.”  No.  1229). 
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Bibliography  :  Dukes,  in  JL i ttcraturblatt  des  Orients ,  ix.  571  ; 

Renan,  Lcs  Ecrivains  Juifs  Francais  du  XIVc  Sieclc,  p.  55 : 

Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  289. 

L.  G.  I.  BER. 

BONET  B.  MESHULLAM  B.  SOLOMON. 

See  Abigdor,  Abraham. 

BONFED,  SOLOMON  BEN  REUBEN : 

Rabbi  at  Saragossa,  and  poet;  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth.  His  diwan,  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Neu- 
bauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1984),  is  inter¬ 
esting  intrinsically,  as  well  as  for  the  historical  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  it.  Bonfed  was  present  at 
the  controversy  of  Tortosa  (1413-14) ;  and  many  of 
his  poems  are  addressed  to  those  who  took  partin  it. 

The  diwan  contains  also  an  answer,  in  rimed  prose, 
to  a  letter  of  the  converted  Jew,  Astruc  Raimucli  of 
Fraga,  in  which  the  neophyte  enthusiastically  pro¬ 
pounds  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  endeavors 
to  demonstrate  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  Re¬ 
demption,  from  the  Bible.  Apologizing  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  a  letter  not  addressed  to  him, 
Bonfed  minutely  examines  the  Christian  dogmas,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  irrational  and  untenable  they 
are.  He  says:  “You  twist  and  distort  the  Bible 
text  to  establish  the  Trinity.  Had  you  a  quaternit}7 
to  prove,  }'ou  would  demonstrate  it  quite  as  stri¬ 
kingly  and  convincingly  from  the  Old  Testament.” 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  438;  Gratz,  Gcsch. 
derjuden,  viii.  79,  note  3. 

G-  I.  Br. 

BONFILS,  IMMANUEL  BEN  JACOB: 

Physician,  mathematician,  and  astronomer;  lived  at 
Orange,  France,  and  later  at  Tarascon,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  the 
astronomer  Levi  ben  Gerson  of  Bagnols.  At  one 
time  Bonfils  taught  astronomy  and  mathematics  at 
Orange.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  (1)  a  treatise  on  the  relation  between  the 
diameter  and  the  circumference,  followed  by  rules 
for  extracting  the  square  root,  and  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  of  the  “Book  of  Creation,”  dealing 
with  arithmetic  (Bibliotlieque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS. 
No.  1290,  5);  (2)  arithmetical  propositions  respect¬ 
ing  division,  and  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and 
notes  on  astronomy  (ib.  No.  1081,  1,  2);  (3)  “Derek 
Hilluk  ”  (Way  of  Division),  notes  on  the  decimal 
numbers  (ib.  No.  1054,  6);  (4)  “Bi'ur  me-Luhot,” 
treatise  on  the  middle  course  of  the  planets  (ib.  No. 
1054,  6) ;  (5)  table  for  the  calculation  of  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  sun;  (6)  “Luah  Mattanali  Tobah”  (Table 
of  Good  Gift),  on  the  determination  of  the  planet 
Venus  from  1300  to  1357;  (7)  “Bi'ur  Asiyat  ha- 
Istrolab,  ”  on  the  construction  of  the  astrolabe  (ib. 
Nos.  1050,  <3 ;  1054,  2) ;  (8)  note  on  the  cycles  (Neu- 
bauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1483,  4);  (9) 

“  Kanfe  Nesliarim”  (Wings  of  Eagles),  or  “Shesh 
Kenafayim  ”  (Six  Wings),  a  treatise  on  conjunctions, 
appositions,  eclipses,  etc.  (this  work  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  being  translated  into 
Latin  in  1406,  commented  upon  by  Chrysocca,  and 
the  Hebrew  text  published  by  Nahmu  Bibowitz, 
Jitomir,  1872);  (10)  “Ma’amar  ‘Erek  ha-Hilluf” 
(Treatise  on  the  Value  of  Inequalities),  dealing  with 
the  inequalities  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration 


|  these  inequalities  in  calculating  conjunctions,  appo- 
’  sitions,  eclipses,  etc.  (Bibliotlieque  Nationale,  Paris 
MS.  No.  1054,  13);  (11)  astrological  treatise  on  the 
seven  constellations  (ib.  No.  1048,  4) ;  (12)  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  passage  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on  Ex 
XXX.  2,  relative  to  the  Tetragrammaton  (ib.  No.  825, 
8;  MSS.  Munich,  Nos.  343,  3S6);  (13)  wBi‘nr  cai 
f  M’ozene  Hanok,”  commentary  on  the  balances  of 
Enoch  and  Hermes,  mentioned  in  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra’s  “  Sefer  ha-Moladot  ”  (ib.  No.  903,  1);  (14)  note 
on  the  nine  comets,  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  but  be 
lievcd  to  belong  to  Bonfils;  (15)  “ Toledot  Alexan- 
^  der, ”  the  legend  of  Alexander,  translated  from  the 
*  “  Ilistoria  de  Prceliis  ”  of  Leon. 

Bibliography:  Isidore  Lob,  in  Rev.  Ft.  Juices,  i.  77;  Stein- 
schneider,  in  Zcit.  fur  Hebr.  Bihl.  xv.  39,  40 ;  idem,  Hebr. 
Uehers.  p.  904;  Israel  Levi,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,  iii.  245  et 
scq. ;  Renan-Neubiuier,  Lcs  Ecrivains  Juifs  Francais ,  m> 
340  ct  scq.\  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  19,  250,  625. 

1  <*.  I,  Br. 

BONFILS,  JOSEPH  B.  SAMUEL  (Hebrew, 
Tob  ‘Elem  =  “  Good  Child  ” ;  called  also  ha-Gadol 
=  “  the  Great”) :  French.  Talmudist,  Bible  commenta¬ 
tor,  and  “  pay  ye  tan” ;  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  hut 
that  he  came  from  Narbonne,  and  was  rabbi  of  Li¬ 
moges  in  the  province  of  Anjou  (see  Jacob  Tam’s 
“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  ed.  Rosenthal,  p.  90,  and  ed. 
Vienna,  p.  74b;  the  passage  is  badly  corrupted). 

The  activity  of  Bonfils  was  many  sided.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  his  decisions  which  earned  the  high  esteem  of 
liis  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  are  to  be  found 
in  the  “  Mordecai.  ”  These  passages  are  enumerated 
in  Kolin’s  “Mordecai  b.  Hillel,”  p.  137;  in  Mahzor 
"Vi try,  and  in  many  other  codices  and  compendiums. 
Among  his  numerous  legal  decisions  one  deserving 
mention  is  that  pronouncing  mone}7  won  in  play 
an  illegal  possession,  and  compelling  the  winner  to 
return  it  (“  Haggaliot  Mordecai, ”  upon  Sanh.  pp.  722, 
723).  Another  important  decision  ordered  a  lighter 
tax  on  the  Jewish  farmer  than  on  the  merchant,  for 
the  reason  that  agriculture  was  less  profitable  than 
trade  (“Mordecai,”  B.  B.  i.  481).  Little  is  known  of 
the  collections  of  liis -responsa  mentioned  in  Moses 
Alaslikar’s  Responsa  (ed.  Sabbionetta,  No.  60,  p. 
121a;  No.  100,  p.  162a),  or  of  his  collection  of  the 
responsa  of  the  Geonim.  His  Bible  commentaries, 
mentioned  by  some  of  the  old  writers,  have  also  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Bonfils  devoted  himself  to  restoring  the  correct 
texts  of  older  works,  especially  the  Masorali — works 
of  the  Geonim.  His  critical  notes  upon  Judah’s 
“  Halakot  Gedolot  ”  and  the  “  Seder  Tannaim  we- 
Amoraim  ”  show  marked  departures  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  text. 

The  ability  and  activity  of  Bonfils  are  best  judged 
from  his  contributions  to  the  poetry  of  tlie  syna¬ 
gogue,  no  less  than  sixty -two  of  his  piyyutim  occu¬ 
pying  prominent  places  in  the  French,  German,  and 
Polish  liturgies.  These  compositions 
As  a  show  that  he  was  more  than  an  ordi- 
Payyetan.  nary  poet  (Zunz)  among  the  Franco- 
German  payyetanim  of  his  time.  Few 
equaled  him  in  beauty  of  imagery  and  facility  of 
expression.  The  poetry  of  the  synagogue  is  fur¬ 
thermore  deeply  indebted  to  Bonfils  for  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  piyyutim  into  the  prayers,  in  face  of 
n-reat  opposition.  Of  his  many  piyyutim,  the  best- 
known  is  that  written  for  the  “Great  Sabbath” 
(Sabbath  before  Passover),  beginning  with  the 
words  “Elohei  ha-ruhot,”  and  containing  the  rules 
for  the  Passover-cleaning  (“  biTir  ”)  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  service  for  the  evening.  The  importance  of 
Bonfils  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Tosafists  in 
many  places  occupy  themselves  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  obscure  points  in  this  piyyut.  Samuel  b. 
Solomon  of  Falaisc,  a  French  Tosafist,  composed  a 
commentaiy  upon  it. 

Joseph  Bonfils  must  not  be  confused,  as  he  is  by 
Azulai,  with  another  scholar  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  1200  and  corresponded  with  Simhali  of 
Speyer  (Responsa  of  Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Rottenburg, 
ed.  Cremona,  No.  148). 


Bibliography:  Azulai.  Slicm  ha-GedoUnii.40a:  Fiienn, 
Kencset  Yisrael ,  pp.  472  473 ;  GrossGallia  Judm cu,  PP;  303, 
309:  Landsliutli,  Ammudc  ha-  Abodah ,  pp.  9b-98;  Luzzatto, 
Bet  ha-Ozar ,  pp.  4Gb,  55b ;  Rapoport,  Introduction  to  Cassell  s 
ed.  of  the’. Responsa  of  the  Gconini,  pp.  4b,  6a,  7b  ;  Zimz.Lite- 
raturgcsch.  pp.  129-13S;  idem,  Z.  GA  p.  bl ;  idem,  G.V.,~& 
ed.,  p.  403;  idem,  S.  P-  pp.  179-180  (translation  of  a  selibah); 
Scliorr.  in  He-Haluz ,  viii.  139 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
JMSS.  No.  1208,’ 3,  containing  a  halakic  treatise  by  Joseph  Tob- 
‘Elem,  who  is  probabty  identical  with  this  Bonfils. 

L.  G. 


BONGODAS  CASLARI.  See  Cashari. 

BONGODAS  COHEN :  Provencal  physician ; 
flourished  in  1358.  No  details  of  his  life  can  be  as¬ 
certained.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  work  on 
obstetrics,  still  extant  in  a  Turin  manuscript  (Pasiui, 
cod.  80,  3).  If  Stein sclmeider  is  right,  and  “  Cohen  ” 
(|,-d)  is  a  mistake  for  “  Nathan  ”  ()ni)>  Bongodas  majr 
he  identical  with  Judah  Nathan,  a  Provencal  writer 
on  medicine  and  translator,  between  the  years  1352 
and  1358. 


Bibliography:  Stelnschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  368; 
idem  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  BOG;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.  col.  736.  ~ 

At. 


BONGODAS,  MEIR  BEN  SOLOMON : 

Provencal  poet;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  is  quoted  in  the  diwan  of  Abraham 
Bedersi,  who  was  chosen  arbitrator  between  Bon- 
o’odas  and  Don  Solomon  in  a  controversy  on  the 
value  of  their  Aramaic  poems.  According  to  Neu¬ 
bauer  (in  “Zunz  Jubelsclirif t, ”  p.  139),  jVIei’r  Bongo¬ 
das  is  identical  with  Meir  ben  Solomon  Dels-Enfautz, 
to  whom  Jedaiah  Bedersi  dedicated  his  work,  “  Oheb 
Nashim.  ” 


Bibliography  :  Renan-Neubau er.Les  Rabbins  Francois ,  p. 


713;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  lo9 


_ _ _ .ii ca 

Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  519. 

I.  Br. 


BONGORON  or  BON  JOHN,  DAVID  BEN 
YOM-TOB :  Astronomer;  lived  at  Perpignan  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  name  “Bon- 
gorn  ”  or  “Bonjorn  ”  is  the  Provencal  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  name  “Yom-Tob,”  tke  Provencal  Jews 
often  prefixing  to  their  own  names  those  of  their 
fathers.  Judah  Mosconi,  in  his  supercommentary 
on  Ibn  Ezra,  mentions  Bongoron  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  astronomers  of  that  time.  Stcinschneider  con¬ 
nects  the  name  of  Bongoron  with  that  of  pTJH  jH* 
who  was  implicated  in  the  divorce  case  of  Bona 
Dona,  daughter  of  En  Astrug  Caravida  of  Gerona, 
mentioned  by  Isaac  de  Lattes  (Responsa,  pp.  127- 


139)  and  by  Hisdai  Crescas  (“Zikkaron  Yehudah,”  p. 
23b).  Stcinschneider  further  supposes  that  Bongo¬ 
ron  is  identical  with  the  astrologer  and  philosopher 
David  ben  Yom-Tob  ibn  Bilia,  father  of  the  astron¬ 
omer  Jacob  Poel. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  yii.  66:  iderth  in 
Berliner’s  Magazin,  iii.,  Hebrew  part,  pp.  8  41 ;  idem.  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  2118 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  49b. 

G.  I-  Bn. 

BONIFACE  VIII.  (BENEDICT  GAETAN)  : 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eighth  pope;  born  at  Ana- 
gni,  Italy;  elected  pope  Dec.  24,  1294;  died  1303. 
He  succeeded  Celestin  V.,  who  resigned  six  months 
after  his  election.  Boniface  cherished  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  toward  the  Jews,  and  gave  them  many  tokens 
of  his  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  The  Roman  J ews 
owed  him  much  for  having  delivered  them  from  a 
threatening  danger.  The  Inquisition  issued  (Nov. 
18,  1297)  a  bull  according  to  which  an  accuser  or 
■witness  could  remain  unrevealed  to  the  accused 
when  the  latter  was  a  person  of  influence.  The 
Jews  were  naturally  classed  among  the  powerful 
persons;  and  a  simple  denunciation  sufficed  to  con¬ 
demn  them.  They  appealed  to  Boniface ;  and  the 
latter,  by  a  bull  dated  June  13,  1299,  declared  all 
the  Jews  “unimportant”  except  those  who  were  of 
recognized  influence. 

Boniface  had  for  his  physician  a  Jew  named  Isaac, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT:  Revue  Orientate ,  ii.  214 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 

Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  i.  255  ct  scq. 

G.  L  Br* 

BONIFACE  IX.  (PIETRO  TOMACELLI): 

Two  hundred  and  eighth  pope;  bom  at  Naples; 
elected  pope  Nov.  2,  1389;  died  at  Rome  in  1404. 
His  pontificate  was  very  favorable  for  the  Jews  in 
general  and  for  the  Roman  Jews  in  particular.  At 
the  request  of  the  latter,  Boniface  issued  a  bull  in 
which  be  ordered  tlie  senators,  the  conservators,  and 
all  other  functionaries  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  protect 
the  Jews  from  every  kind  of  drudgery,  overreach¬ 
ing,  and  violence,  under  the  penalty  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  a  fine  of  1,000  gold  florins.  The  wearing 
of  the  badge  b}r  Jews  was  repealed.  No  Jew  could 
be  molested  on  a  simple  writ  of  an  inquisitor,  unless 
by  a  sealed  order  of  a  collateral  of  the  curia;  for, 
according  to  the  bull,  “all  Jews  and  Jewesses  lesi- 
ding  in  the  city,  and  sojourning  there  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  must  be  treated  as  Roman  citizens.” 

Boniface  showed  especial  favor  to  the  Jewish 
physicians  Angelo  di  Manuele  and  Solomone  de 
Sabakluchio  of  Perugia,  The  Senate  had  in  1376 
exempted  from  all  taxes  the  physicians  Manuele  and 
his  son  Angelo,  and  their  families,  residents  of  Rione 
Trastevere,  for  services  they  had  rendered  as  physi¬ 
cians  to  the  Roman  citizens,  and  chiefly  to  the  poor. 
This  favor  was  enforced  on  Aug.  8,.  1385,  by  the 
Senate,  which  accorded  the  Jewish  community  of 
Rome  a  yearly  reduction  of  30  florins  for  the  taxes 
of  Manuele  and  Angelo.  July  1, 1392,  Boniface  ap¬ 
pointed  Angelo  his  “familiaris”  and  physician,  and 
confirmed,  by  a  bull  issued  April,  1399,  the  special 
diplomas  of  Roman  citizenship  delivered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  Angelo  and  his  father.  On  Oct.  23, 1392,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  the  physician  Solomone  de  Sabakluchio  his 
“familiaris,”  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  favors. 


Bonihominis 
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Bi£H?g.?APHY;  0The  blllIs  are  published  in  Stern,  Urlmndh 
BcUrage  zur  Stcllung  der  Piipste ,  pp.  17, 18 ;  Revue  Orien¬ 
tate ,  li.  461 ;  Berliner,  Resell,  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  i,  62:  Vogel- 
stem  and  Rieger,  Resell .  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  i.  317  et  seq. 

G-  I.  Br. 

BONIHOMINIS,  ALPHONSUS.  Soo  Ai.- 
FONSUS  Boxihomikis. 

BONIRAC  (perhaps  =  Bon  Isaac),  SOLO¬ 
MON :  Spanish  translator:  lived  at  Barcelona  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  Galen’s  medical 
work  on  the  crisis,  under  the  title,  “  Sefer  Buhran  ” 
(Book  on  Yapors).  The  translator  probably  pos¬ 
sessed  no  Hebrew  expression  for  “crisis,”  and  so 
preserved  the  Arabic  word  “buhran”  used  by  the 
Arabic  translator,  Honein  ibn  Ishak.  The  “Sefer 
Buhran  ”  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Levden 
(Scaliger,  2,  15), 

Bibliography:  Loeb,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,  iv.  64;  Steinschneider, 
Hear.  Lchcrs.  p.  6o2.  1 

G*  I.  Br. 

BONN  :  City  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  had  a  Jew¬ 
ish  community  at  an  early  date.  Ephraim  ben 
Jacob  of  Bonn  (b.  1133),  as‘  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was 
among  the  Jews  who,  in  September,  1146,  sought 
refuge  from  the  Crusaders  in  the  fortress  Wolken- 
berg  near  Konigswiuter.  He  has  left  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  persecutions  under  the  Crusades. 
He  is  also  known  as  a  Talmudic  and  liturgic  writer. 
The  Tosatist  Joel  ben  Isaac  of  Bonn,  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  selihot,  also  lived  about  this  time.  Jews  of 
Bonn  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tional  archives  of  Cologne  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  In  June,  1288,  calamity  fell 
upon,  the  community,  and  many  Jews,  including 
Rabbi  Meir  ben  Alexander,  who  had  formerly  been 
rabbi  at  Cologne,  were  slain.  New  sorrows  came 
with  the  persecutions  during  the  Black  Death,  Bohn 
being  one  of  the  places  of  martyrdom  in  the  year 
1349.  The  Jews  of  Bonn  were  further  oppressed  by 
taxes,  as  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  compelled  them 
to  pay  400  marks  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  community,  which  was  not  an  unimportant 
one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  Jews  expelled  from  Cologne  in  1426;  it  was 
estimated  to  number  200  persons,  and  had  to  pay  a 
yearly  assessment  of  1,500  reichsgulden.  Documents 
show  that  the  present  “  Judenauergasse  ”  was  called 
“  Juden gasse  ”  in  1578.  "  i 

In  1587  Martin  Schenk,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  of  g 
England  had  sent  to  aid  the  party  of  the  lord  high  ( 
steward,  took  possession  of  Bonn,  murdered  and 
plundered  in  the  Jews’  quarter,  and  made  many  e 

prisoners,  who  subsequently  had  to  be  ransomed  t 

for  large  sums.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Rabbi  c 

Reuben  Fulda,  the  teacher  of  the  historiographer  n 

David  Gans.  The  baptized  butcher  Kraus,  who  o 

has  become  proverbial  through  his  denunciations,  o 

was  also  a  native  of  Bonn.  In  the  first  half  of  the  b 

seventeenth  century  lie  kept  the  Jews  on  the  Rhine  in  I 
a  continuous  state  of  terror.  Another 
Persecu-  native  of  Bonn  was  Abraham  Breitiu-  p 

tions.  gen,  father-in-law  of  the  Frankfort  tl 

scholar  Juspa  Hahn ;  he  as  syndic  sue-  p 

cessfully  opposed  Kraus.  ‘  tc 

The  Jews  fared  better  during  the  Thirty  Years’  h< 
war.  The  above-mentioned  Hahn  uarratcs*that  the  p 


Protestants  of  Bonn  hid  their  property  in  the  ghetto 
Later,  however,  the  Jews  were  subjected  tc  mam- 
annoyances.  In  1651  their  cattle  trade  was  restricted 
all  Jews  not  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
were  expelled,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
which  they  were  permitted  to  take  was  fixed  at  12 
per  cent.  In  1747  and  1750  electoral  ordinances  had 
to  be  issued  prohibiting  Christians  from  insulting  and 
threatening  J ews.  In  1755,  when  severe  earthquakes 
terrified  the  people  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Bonn 
Rabbi  Samuel  Ashkenazi  and  Mordecai  Halberstadt 


1  Synagogue  at  Bonn. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

rabbi  at  Dtisseklorf,  designated  several  psalms  fora 
service  of  praj'er,  and  wrote  a  penitential  invocation 
(“  tehinnah  ”)  for  the  occasion.  On  Feb.  27,  1784, 
all  the  Jews  fled  from  the  ghetto,  which  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  overflow  of  the  Rhine.  In 
this  time  of  distress  Moses  Wolf  (died  1802),  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  elector,  and  the  president  of  the  commit - 
nit),  Baruch  ben  Simon,  were  especially  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  their  unselfish  activity.  Simon  Kopenhagen 
of  Bonn  has  described  those  occurrences  in  a  Hebre  w 
book  entitled  “Bold  Naharot,”  Amsterdam,  1785. 
The  French  Revolution  saved  the  Jews  of  Bonn. 

In  1798  the  great  procession  of  the  “  Cisrhenanes,” 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Vierocksplatz,  went  to 
the  Judengasse,  where  they  determined  upon  an  es¬ 
pecially  solemn  act,  intended  as  an  announcement 
to  the  Jews,  by  a  memorable  sign,  that  they  would 
henceforth  be  citizens  with  equal  rights.  For  this 
Purpose  several  carpenters  had  been  included  in  the 
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procession,  who  cut  down  the  gate  of  the  Jewry  ; 
r,.u-ish  girls  were  then  taken  into  the  procession  and 
W  triumphantly  through  the  city.  In  1808  the 
lows  were  compelled  to  take  personal  names  and 
surnames.  The  city  of  Bonn  became  the  ^  seat  of 
a  consistory  founded  by  Napoleon.  In  I860  a  Jew- 
isli  congregation  was  formed  in  conformity  with  the 
l-nvof  1847:  the  new  synagogue  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  was  dedicated  in  1879.  In  1902  the  com¬ 
munity  numbered  900  persons. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Tosafist  Samuel  ben 
Natronai,  the  halakist  and  liturgic  poet  Joel  ben 
Isaac  ha-Levi,  and  his  friend  Ephraim  hen  Jacob, 
also  known  as  liturgic  poet,  lived  at  Bonn.  In  flic 
fifteenth  century  the  scholar  Solomon  of  Bonn,  and 
a  teacher,  Mordecai  Sachs,  were  there..  Reuben 
Fulda  as  stated  above,  was  rabbi  there  in  the  six¬ 
teenth’  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  tjayyim 
Treves,  son  of  Jolianan  Treves,  known  as  a  Mahzor 
commentator,  who  died  at  Ahrweilei 
Scholars  in  1598.  Joseph  Ashkenazi,  who  later 

and  was  rabbi  at  Metz:  Moses  Birgel; 
Rabbis.  Naphtali  hen  Kalonymus;  and  Judah 
Ashkenazi,  who  was  buried  at  Bonn  m 
1688,  were  among  the  rabbis  of  the  seventeenth 
century  In  the  eighteenth  century  several  physi¬ 
cians,  including  Moses  ben  Abraham  Wolf  (men¬ 
tioned  above),  lived  at  Bonn.  Among  the  rabbis 
was  Judali  Meliler,  formerly  rabbi  at  Clove  (born 
1061  at  Bingen;  died  at  Bonn  1750).  Ho  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Samuel  Ashkenazi  (d.  1766),  formerly  at 
Peine  near  Hildesheim;  then  came  Isaac  Rapoport, 
who  died  1788.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  consistory 
was  Simhali  Bunem  Rapoport,  appointed  m  l'ob, 
died  1816;  he  was  the  author  of  several  lialakie 
works.  He  was  followed  by  Abraliam  Auerbach, 
who  in  1837,  resigned  ostensibly  on  account  of  Ins 
great  age,  but  really  in  order  that  his  son  might  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Iu  fact,  lie  contrived  to  have  his  son 
elected  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  resignation, 
without  giving  time  to  candidates  to  present  them¬ 
selves.  This  election  caused  much  agitation  in  the 
community,  and  a  protest  against  its  illegality  v  ns 
brought  before  the  president  of  the  province  of 
Cologne.  A  new  election  was  ordered  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Auerbach’s  son  was  elected  for  the 
second  time.  He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  Emanuel 
Schreiber,  and  by  Falk  Cohn  (1882-1902). 
■RnuiofiRvriiY*  SalfelcU  MartjiroJogium,  pp.  160,  2S<  :  Brisch. 

Selireiber,  D/c  JVidische  Gcmcmdc Bonn,  18,9 , .  Tosten,  ^ 

Qcsch.  dcr  Hexcn  und  Judcn  in  Bonn,  Bonn,  1900. 

G.  A‘  F' 

BONN,  JONAS  BEN  MOSES:  Physician; 

lived  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  iu  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  Though  not  in  the  employ  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  liis  name  is  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  drawn  up  in  1656  between  the  congregation  of 
Frankfort  and  its  physicians,  Solomon  Bing  and 
Abraham  Hein.  According  to  these  articles,  the 
Jewish  physicians  pledged  themselves  not  to  attend 
patients  who  were  not  members  of  the  congregation 
without  the  permission  of  two  elders  of  the  syna- 
o-o true.  Tliev  also  promised  to  visit  the  poor  gratis ; 
to  respond  to  calls  day  and  night;  not  to  attend  to 
any  patient  outside  of  the  Jewish  quarters;  and  no 


to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  congregation  before 
the  age  of  sixty. 

t  •  A.  R. 


BONNET.  See  Costume. 

BONOSTJS.  See  Antiocii. 

BONSENIOR  GRACIAN.  See  Gracian. 
BONSENIOR,  SOLOMON.  See  Yekutiel  b. 

Solomon.  _ 

BONSENIOR,  IBN  YAHYA :  Chess  expert. 
No  details  of  his  life  can  he  obtained.  .  The  name  is 
probably  Provencal,  and  he  lived  certainly  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  Bonsenior  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  interesting  work  on  chess,  entitled  “Meli- 
zat  Sehok  lia-lshkaki  ”  (Essay  on  Chess-Playing), 
first  published  at  Mantua  in  1557.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  Leon  Ilollaenderski,  and  published, 
together  with  Ihn  Ezra’s  “  Ma‘adane  Melek”  on  the 
same  subject,  under  the  title  “Helices  Royales  ou 
le  Jen  des  Echecs,  ...  par  Aben  Ezra  et  Aben 
Ye’hia,  Rabbins  du  XIP  Steele”  (Paris,  1864). 

btrliography  :  Steinschneider,  Celt.  Bodl.  col.  804 ;  ideni, 
Schach  bci  den  Judcn,  in  Anton  van  der  Lrndg 
Schachspiels ,  i.  168 ;  Zedner,  Cat .  Hebr.  Book;,  Bi  it,  mus.  p. 

*  I.  Br. 

G. 

BONSENYOR,  ASTRUC  (in  Spanish  chroni¬ 
cles,  Struch  or  Nastruch  =  En  Astrue) :  From 
1^59  if  not  earlier,  dragoman  and  Arabic  secretary 
to  Jaime  I,  of  Aragon ;  died  1280.  He  was  a  native 
of  Barcelona.  Heaccompanied  the  king  on  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  acting  as  interpreter,  and  in  that  capacity 
rendered  valuable  services.  In  1265  the  king  sent 
him  as  one  of  a  commission  to  Murcia,  to  deal  with 
the  besieged  Saracens.  ,  . 

Bonsenyor  stood  in  special  favor  with  the  king, 
who  o-ave  him  permission  to  add  doors  and  windows 
to  ins’ house,  which  was  in  the  Jewish  quarter  and 
adjacent  to  the  Plaza  del  Rey  and  the  Monastery  of 
San  Domingo.  He  was  also  allowed  to  make  other 
architectural  changes.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  Barce¬ 
lona  document  of  the  year  1258  (Jacobs,  “Sources 
of  Spanish-Jewish  History,”  No.  lo9).  ^  ^ 

BONSENYOR,  ASTRTTC  :  Grandson  of  Astrue 
Bonsenyor,  the  dragoman  of  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon; 
father  of  Judali  Bonsenyor.  He  was  a  physician 
in  Barcelona,  and  in  the  year  1334  was  accorded  the 
privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  grand¬ 
father.  M  K 

G. 

BONSENYOR,  ISAAC :  Son  or  grandson  of 
Judali  Bonsenyor;  lived  in  Barcelona;  in  1391  be¬ 
came  a  Christian,  and  took  the  name  Ferrano  Gracia 
do  Gualbis.  ^jr  -g- 

G. 

BONSENYOR,  JTJDAH  (Jaffuda):  Notary- 

o-eneral  of  Aragon,  and  translator  from  tlie  Arabic ; 

son  of  the  elder  Astrue,  and,  like  his  father,  inter¬ 
preter,  first  to  Alfonso  III.  and  then  to  Jaime  II. ; 
died  about  1334.  In  1287  he  accompanied  Alfonso 
III.  on  his  war  of  conquest  against  Minorca ;  ana 
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seven  years  later  (1294)  Jaime  II.  appointed  him 
notary -general  for  the  kingdom  and  the  royal  de¬ 
pendencies.  By  virtue  of  this  appointment  all  mer¬ 
chants  doing  business  in  the  country  who  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  Arabic  language,  and  who 
desired  to  have  documents  translated  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  into  Spanish,  or  duplicated,  or  acknowledged, 
were  forced  to  appear  before  Bonsenyor  or  his  rep¬ 
resentative. 

In  1305  Jaime  II.  granted  him  a  passport  to  enable 
him  to  visit  Provence,  probabty  in  the  interests  of 
Jewish  studies,  which  at  that  time  were  proscribed. 
On  Nov.  4, 1310,  as  a  sign  of  royal  favor,  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  king's  body-physician,  John  Amely, 
Bonsenyor  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  whether 
personal  or  public,  to  which  theAljamaof  Barcelona 
vas  subject.  The  king  also  ordered  that  neither 
Bonsenyor  nor  his  children  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  unpaid  taxes,  and  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  or  leave  the  “  Juderia,”  or  Jewish 
quarter,  at  will.  Bonsenyor  was  especially  honored 
when  the  king  ordered  him  to  gather  Arabic  maxims 
and  translate,  them  into  Catalan  for  the  use  of  the 
princes.  This  collection,  which  for  centuries  re¬ 
mained  in  manuscript,  was  published  in  part  in 
£‘Documentos  Ineditos  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,”  vol. 
xiii.,  and  in  the  “Revista  Catalana”  (1889)/  The 
same  year  this  work,  copied  from  a  manuscript  in 
Palma,  appeared  complete  under  this  title:  “  Jeliuda 
Bonsenyor,  Libre  de  Paraules  e  Dits  de  Savis  e  Filo- 
sofs,  Los  Provcrbis  de  Salomo,  .  .  .  per  Gabriel 
Llabres  y  Quintana”  (“Biblioteca  descriptors 
Catalans  ” ;  Palma,  Majorca,  1889).  Jacob  Zadik  de 
Leles  undertook  a  Spanish  translation  of  this  work 
in  1402  under  the  title  “Libro  de  Sabios  6  Pbiloso- 
phos.  ” 

The  sayings  gathered  by  Bonsenyor  are  753  in 
number  and  are  divided  into  67  chapters.  Because 
of  their  terseness  and  their  bearing  upon  local  con¬ 
ditions,  they  are  used  to  this  day  by  the  people 
in  Majoica  and  Catalonia.  Some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pithy  and  to  the  point,  such  as:  “Who¬ 
ever  answers  quickly,  errs  easily  ”  •  “  Whoever  hears 
badly,  answers  badly  ” ;  “  Wealth  lias  its  own  nobil¬ 
ity  “Too  many  sailors  will  sink  the  ship,”  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  proverb,  “Too  manv 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  Bonsenyor  took  most  of  this 

collection  from  Hebrew  adaptations  of  xYrabic  orig¬ 
inals  :  a  part  is  taken  bodily  from  a  similar  collec-  < 
tion  the  “Mibhar  lia-Peninim,”  by  Solomon  ibn  i 
Gabirol. 


BlAm\enrtf/nwUhGa)f'  L1?bn5*  ‘IS  <luotech  on  Introduction  and 
Vth  7  bev(Tal  original  documents ;  Eayserling 
&Lzch.  de?  Judcn  m  Spaniciu  i.  1  til'  idem  in  Jewish 

?ctzimacn  Sf Q-«!iir»882;  Steinschnelcler,  Hebr.  XJeber- 
scizungcn ,  pp.  9<  <-9<9 ;  Revue  Etudes  Juices ,  iv  58 

6-  M.  K. 

BON  VIVA,  or  French  BONNE  VIE  (Hebrew 
BEN  ISAAC:  French  Tosafist;  flour- 
islied  probably  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  He  and  his  father  are  mentioned 
m  the  manuscript  Tosafot  to  the  treatise  Bezah  6a 
owned  by  R.  N.  Rabbinovicz.  Since  tiiese  Tosafot 
are  presumably  older  than  those  printed,  tiie  B011- 
nevie  father  and  son  are  believed  to  have  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  “Bonne- 


m  Vie”  is  probably  another  name  for  Hayyim  ben 
e-  Isaak,  one  of  whose  important  juristic  decisions  is 
r-  cited  in  “  Mordecai  ”  (B.  B.  ix.  626),  “  Hayyim  ”  bein  s 
re  the  Hebrew  term  for  the  French  “Bonne- Vie.”  “ 

I0  mjufafaZYksGri9:  *“  8095 

*>  L.  G. 

BOOK-CLASPS.  See  Binding. 

e  BOOK-COLLECTORS :  The  ideal  of  learning 
4*  being  so  characteristically  Jewish,  it  is  natural  that 
[.  many  Jews  should  have  collected  materials  of  leam- 
e  in g  for  their  own  and  others’  use.  The  Talmud  in¬ 
terprets  Ps.  cxii.  3  as  applying  to  those  who  buy 
r  books  and  lend  them  out,  since  by  this  means  “their 
i  righteousness  [charity]  enduretli  always  ”  (Ket.  50a). 
r  Judaism  is  probably  the  only  religion  in  which  it 
i  becomes  a  duty  to  collect  books.  Each  Jew  ought 
t  either  to  write  a  scroll  of  the  Law  himself,  or  if°he 
l  does  not  do  so,  must  have  it  .written  for  him.  This  he 
[  must  not  sell  except  in  order  to  marry,  to  study  the 
;  Torali,  or  to  redeem  captives  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh 
!  ‘all>  270).  References  are  met  with  in  early  ethical 
wills  like  that  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  showing  that  a 
great  deal  of  care  was  taken  both  to  collect  and  to 
pi  eserve  books.  At  the  same  time  the  continual  ex¬ 
pulsions  of  the  Jews  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  li¬ 
braries  together,  as  they  could  rarely  be  transported  • 
accordingly,  it  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  traces  are  found  of  any  very  considerable  col¬ 
lections,  the  earliest  of  these  occurring,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  mainly  in  Italy,  at  Mantua  and  Fer¬ 
rara.  From  Italy,  after  a  time,  tlie  fashion  spread 
to  the  Turkish  empire,  where  Jacob  ben  Isaac  Ro¬ 
man  and  Joseph  del  Medigo  collected  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts,  many  of  which  can  still  be  traced. 

But  it  was  with  the  growth  of  the  community  of 
Amsterdam  that  the  taste  for  book-collcctingamong 
the  J ews  rose  to  dimensions  worth  mem 

Am-  tioning.  Here  only  in  all  Europe  had 
sterdam.  they  sufficient  wealth  and  liberty  to 
collect  private  libraries;  those  of  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  Moses  Raphael  de  Aguilar,  Isaac 
Aboab,  and  Samuel  b.  Isaac  Abbas  being  all  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Amsterdam  Jews  have 
continued  their  interest  in  Jewish  books  up  to  the 
piesent  day,  the  libraries  of  Isaac  da  Costa  and  Sal¬ 
omon  de  Mesa  in  the  eighteenth  and  those  of  Ro- 
dngues  de  Castro  and  David  Montezinos  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  keeping  up  the  tradition;  while  the 
great  Rosenthal  collection,  originally  founded  at 
Hanover,  has  reached  a  final  home  in  the  Dutch 
capital. 

But  the  book -loving  propensities  of  the  Dutch  Jews 
w  eie  fai  exceeded  by  those  of  a  German  Jew,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  distinguished  Viennese  family— the  Oppen- 
heimers— who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brought  together  what  un- 
The  Op-  til  recently  was  the  largest  collection 
penheimer  of  Hebrew  books  ever  made  by  one 
Collection,  man,  aggregating  about  7,000  printed 
volumes  and  1,000  manuscripts,  almost 
entirely  Ilebraica.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
Samuel  Oppenheimer  with  the  aid  of  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  court  Jew  he  was.  His  son,  David  Oppen¬ 
heimer,  increased  the  collection;  but,  although 
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was  stationed  in  Prague,  he  dared  not  have  his 
U  therefor  fear  of  the  censor;  he  accordingly 
kced  them  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Lip- 
Lum  Cohen,  at  Hanover.  Hirschl  Oppenheimer '  suc- 
reeded  to  the  library,  which,  however,  was  pledged 
for  50  000  marks;  and  on  this  account  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Isaac  Cohen  of  Hamburg,  nephew 
of  the  former  holder.  After  futile  attempts  at  a 
,.,1,.  at  which  Mendelssohn's  help  as  appraiser  was 
called  in,  it  was  sold  (1829)  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  for  the  absurdly  small  sum  of  9,000  thalers. 

Onlv'second  in  importance  to  this  was  the  collec¬ 
tion  made  by  II.  I.  Michael  of  Hamburg,  about 
six  or  seven  thousand  volumes,  the  printed  books  of 
which  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  manuscripts  into  that  of 
the  Bodleian  Li brary .  By  these  accessions,  England 
became  the  most  important  center  in  the  world  for 
rare  Jewish  books  and  manuscripts  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ilalberstamm  manuscripts  by  Jews  Col- 
](.„.c  and  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Gaster  and  E. 
N°  Adler  have  further  increased  the  importance  ot 
England  in  this  regard.  Recently,  however,  stren¬ 
uous  attempts  have  been  made  in  Russia,  the  home 
of  the  largest  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  to 
make  collections  of  the  national  literature.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  Fuenn  and  Straschun  now  adorn  the 
communal  library  of  Wilna.  Dr.  Cliazanowicz,  a 
physician  of  Bialystok,  brought  together  an  excellent 
library  which  lie  presented  to  the  Abarbanel  Libiarj 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  greatest  col- 
Russia.  lection  in  Russia  is  that  formed  by  M. 

A.  L.  Friedland  (born  1826),  wlio  <ic- 
nuired  a  number  of  other  collections  which  had  been 
made,  such  as  that  of  Bampiof  Minsk,  wlncli  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  library,  and  of  L.  L. 
Kabbinowiez,  also  of  Minsk,  a  shohet,  who  had  col- 
lected  a  fine  library,  a  thousand  books  from  which 
were  acquired  by  Friedland.  Friedland  also  gath¬ 
ered  into  his  net  the  collections  of  S.  Zuckermann 
of  Mohilev,  of  Joseph  Masai  of  Viazona,  and  of  M. 
Landsberg.  In  1892  Friedland  presented  the  whole 
collection,  then  amounting  to  300  volumes  of  man¬ 
uscripts  and  14,000  printed  books,  to  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  Next  in  value  to  Ins 
collection  is  that  of  Baron  David  von  Gunsburg  of 
St.  Petersburg;  this  is  very  rich  in  Hebrew  MSS 
Still  more  recently,  Jewish  students  in  the  Lmted 
States  have  turned  tlieir  attention,  with  gratifying 
results,  to  the  collection  of  Hebrew  books.  The 
Sutro  collection  at  San  Francisco  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  135  manuscripts— some  of  great  rarity— ami 
many  thousands  of  Hebrew  books.  A.  M.  Bank 
of  New  York  has  made  one  collec- 
The  tion  which  be  lias  sold  to  the  New 
United  York  Public  Library,  and  he  is  form- 
States.  iug  another.  Of  particular  distinc¬ 
tion  is  the  collection  made  by  Judge 
Mayer  Sulzberger  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains 
over  220  incunabula  before  1540  probably  the 
largest  number  in  the  possession  of  any  private 

individual.  ,  _  .  „  , 

Tlie  fate  of  the  Oppenheimer  and  Friedland  col¬ 
lections  points  to  the  natural  history  and  ultimate 
destination  of  large  aggregations  of  books.  Com¬ 


paratively  small  collections  of  books  are  first  made. 
These  are  often  sold  intact  to  larger  collectors,  form- 
in  ^  rills  which  goto  feed  the  streams,  and  ultimately 
these  debouch  into  some  great  lake,  represented  by 
a  public  library.  But  it  invariably  requires  the 
zealous  enthusiasm  of  the  book-collector  to  bring 
together  any  special  set  of  works;  and  this  must  al¬ 
ways  be  the  case  with  Hebrew  literature. 

As  a  rule,  collectors  of  books  of  Jewish  interest 
have  been  mainly  Jews;  but  a  few  Christian  Hebra¬ 
ists  interested  in  Jewish  learning  have 
Christian  also  from  time  to  time  collected  manu- 
Collectors.  scripts  and  books.  The  Buxtorfs  con¬ 
ducted  quite  a  lively  correspondence 
with  booksellers  of  the  east  of  Europe  in  order  to 
acquire  rare  books.  Widmanstadt  collected  the 
most  valuable  set  of  manuscripts  now  at  Munich; 
while  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  many  valuable 
manuscripts  from  the  collections  of  Selden  Pococke, 
and  Hyde.  By  far  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
Christian  Hebraists  was  J.  B.  de  Bossy  whose  library 
of  manuscripts,  which  exceeded  1,000  volumes,  is 
now  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Library  of  Parma.  Bishop 
Kennicott  was  interested  in  taria  lectiones  of  the 
Bible,  and  brought  together  a  number  of  Biblica 

manuscripts.  ,  .  „ 

The  following  list  gives  the  Dames  of  the  chiel 
book-collectors  that  can  be  traced,  either  from  the 
catalogues  of  tlieir  works  (indicated  by  a  star)  01 
from  the  accounts  given  by  Zunz  (“Z.  G.  pp. -30 
249)  and  Fiirst  (“B.  J.”  Preface  to  vol.  lit.).  When¬ 
ever  the  place  is  known  to  which  a  library  went,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  this  is  given  in  parentheses  at  the 
end  of  the  statement.  When  the  number  of  books 
or  manuscripts  is  known,  this  also  is  given  in  paren¬ 
theses  after  the  name.  The  dates  are  sometimes 
those  of  the  deaths  of  the  owners,  sometimes  of 
publication  of  catalogues  or  other  year  of  importance 
for  the  library  in  question.  The  names  of  Christian 
collectors  are  printed  in  italics. 


*  Abbas,  Samuel  b.  Isaac;  d. 
1693;  Amsterdam. 

*Aboab,  Isaac  da  Fonseca; 
died  1693  (18  MSS.,  373 
books);  Amsterdam. 

Adler,  E.  N.;  London. 

Adler,  S. ;  New  York  (Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati). 

♦Aguilar,  Moses  Raphael  de; 
d.  1680  (50  MSS.);  Amster¬ 
dam. 

♦Almanzi,  Joseph ;  Padua 
(Columbia  University,  New 
York) . 

Altschuler,  E.  P. ;  1016. 

*  Aron,  Nathan;  d.  1780; 
Schwerin. 

Assur.  Marx ;  1755 ;  Halle. 

*  Azulai,  Hayyim  Joseph  Dav¬ 
id;  d.  1807. 

Barapi,  I.  D.  B.;  Minsk  (Fried¬ 
land  ;  Asiatic  Museum) . 

Bank,  A.  M.;  New  Pork  (New 
York  Public  Library) . 

*13arocs,  Abbe;  Paris. 

*  Beer.  Bernhard ;  Dresden 

(Breslau  Seminary). 

Beit,  Simon ;  Hamburg. 

Berliner,  A.;  Berlin  (Frank¬ 
fort,  Stadt-Bibliotliek). 

Biema,  Van ;  Amsterdam. 

*  Bondi,  Simon ;  d.  1816 ;  Dres¬ 
den  (S25  books) . 


Bresslau,  Me'fr  ben  Israel ;  d. 
1839;  Hamburg  (12  MSS.t 
S20  books) . 

Briill,  N.;  (Frankfort  Stadt- 
Bibliothek). 

Buxtorf,  John  L;  Basel. 

*  Carmoly.  E.:  Brussels. 

Cases,  Samuel,  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Mantua. 

Cassel,  D.;  Berlin (5000 books; 

New  York  Seminary) . 
♦Castro.  Rodrigues  de:  d. 

1900 ;  Amsterdam  (auction) . 
Chazanowicz.  J. :  Byelostok 
(National  Library.  Jerusa¬ 
lem). 

*  Chwolson,  D.;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

Cohen,  Albert :  Paris  (Semi- 
naire  Israelite) . 

*  Cohen,  Joshua  I :  Baltimore. 
Cohn,  Abraham  (550  hooks); 

Posen. 

*  Costa,  Isaac  de;  d.  1860; 
Amsterdam. 

Da  Costa.  Solomon  hen  Isaac ; 
1759  (180  books);  London 
(British  Museum). 

Be  Rossi.  See  Rossi,  J.  B.  de. 

*  Dubno,  Solomon;  d.  1313; 
Amsterdam  (106  MSS.,  2.076 
books). 

Eger,  Akiba ;  Altoua. 
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*  Eger,  Samuel ;  d.  1S42 ;  Han¬ 
over  (24  MSS.,  500  books) . 

Elias  Levita ;  1527?  Home 
(lost  in  siege). 

Elijah  Wilna  (Zuckermann — 
part  Friedland  -Asiatic  Mu¬ 
seum)  ;  ninotOGntli  century. 

*  Emden,  Jacob  (Columbia 
University,  New  York). 

Epstein,  A.;  Vienna. 

*  Essen,  Man  van ;  1839 ;  Ham¬ 
burg  (720  books) . 

Fano.  Azariali  di;  sixteenth 
century ;  Mantua. 

Fano,  Isaac  de ;  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Ferrara. 

Fidalgo ;  Altona. 

* Firkowitz,  A.;  Crimea  (St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary). 

Fliess,  Moses;  d.  1776;  Ber¬ 
lin. 

Foa,  Moses  Benjamin ;  eight¬ 
eenth  century ;  Reggio  ^(in¬ 
cunabula)  . 

*  Friedenthal,  M.  B,;  1S61; 
Breslau  (Communal  Li¬ 
brary)  . 

*  Friedland,  M.  A.  L.  (Asiatic 
Museum,  St.  Petersburg). 

Fuenn,  S.  J.;  Wilna  (Commu¬ 
nal  Library,  Wilna). 
Gagnicr,John  ;  d.  1740;  Ox¬ 
ford  (Bodleian). 

Gaster,  M.;  London. 

Geiger,  A.;  Berlin  (12  MSS., 
Hochschule,  Berlin). 

Ghirondi :  Triest. 

Ginsburg,  C.  D.;  Virginia 
Water,  Surrey. 

Graziano,  Abraham  Joseph 
Solomon  (Bodleian,  Oxford). 
Green,  A.  L. ;  London  (Jews’ 
College). 

Grunwaid,  M. :  Hamburg. 
Guedalla,  H.;  London. 

*  Giinsburg,  K.S.;  1861;  Bres¬ 
lau  (Communal  Library). 

Giinzburg,  Baron  David  de; 

St.  Petensburg  (900  MSS.). 

*  Halberstamm,  S. ;  Bielitz 
(London  Jews’  College). 

Hazak,  Joseph  ;  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  Mantua. 

*Heidenheim,  Wolf;  d.  1832; 
Rodelheim  (72  MSS.,  800 
books). 

Herford,  Spanjer;  nineteenth 
century ;  Detmold  (Breslau 
Seminary). 

Herzberg,  H.;  Berlin  (762 
books). 

*Hirschel,  Solomon  ;  d.  1S42; 
London  (120  MSS.,  Bet  ha- 
Midrash,  London). 

Huntington ,  Bishop;  1676- 
93;  Oxford  (Bodleian). 

Hyde ,  Thomas  ;  Oxford  (Bod¬ 
leian)  . 

Ibn  Tibbon,  Judah. 

Itzig,  Daniel;  d.  1799;  Ber¬ 
lin. 

*  Jacobson,  Me'ir. 

Jellinek,  A.;  Vienna. 

Joseph,  Michael ;  d.  1S49 ;  Lon¬ 
don  (Jews’  College). 

Jost,  M.  J.;  d.  1861  (Frank¬ 
fort). 

Kaempf,  S.;  Prague  (Prague 
Library). 

Kahn,  Zadoc ;  Paris. 

Kaufmann,  David ;  Budapest. 
*Kennicott .  Bishop ;  Oxford. 
Kobut,  Alexander;  New  York. 


Landsherg,  Mendel ;  Kremen- 
itz  (Friedland;  Asiatic  Mu¬ 
seum). 

*  Leeser,  I. ;  Philadelphia 
(Touro  Hall). 

*Lehren,  Hirsch;  Amster¬ 
dam. 

*Lehren,  M.;  Amsterdam 
(auction). 

Levi,  Simon  Moses;  1769; 

Nice  (Mantua  Community). 
Levy,  H.  B.;  Hamburg. 

* Lewarden,  Jacob;  d.  1797 
(1,641  books);  Rotterdam. 
Lewinstein,  M.  J.:  Paramaribo 
(Columbia.  University,  New 
York). 

*  Lima,  Anscliel  Norden  de; 
1830;  Amsterdam  (23  MSS., 
538  books). 

*  Lima,  Moses  de;  Amster¬ 
dam. 

*  Loeb,  Isidore ;  d.  1892 ;  Paris 
(auction). 

*Loewe,  L.;  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Ramsgate. 

*Luzzatto.  S.  D.;  Padua  (Sem¬ 
inary  Library). 

Medigo.  Joseph  del ;  six¬ 
teenth  century;  Candia  (60 
MSS.). 

Meldola,  Rafael  Emanuel ; 
1767 ;  Mantua  (Communal 
Library). 

Menasseh  ben  Israel ;  d.  1658 
(valued  at  10,000  gulden). 

*  Merzbaclier :  Munich. 

*  Mesa,  Solomon  de;  1743 

(1,052  books) ;  Amsterdam. 
Minz.  Moses;  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  Mayence  (lost  in 
siege). 

Modena,  Abtalion  .  de ;  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  Ferrara. 
Montesinos,  David;  Amster¬ 
dam. 

Mortara,  M.;  Mantua. 

*  Moser,  Isaac ;  d.  1840 ;  Ber¬ 
lin  (11  MSS.,  860 books;  Roy¬ 
al  Library,  Berlin). 

Munk,  S. ;  Paris  (Alliance 
Israelite). 

Naim,  Samuel ;  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  Gallipoli. 

* Oppenheimer,  David;  Han¬ 
over  (746  MSS.,  3,476  books); 
Bodleian. 

Pinsker,  S.;  Odessa, 

Pocockc,  Edward ;  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  Oxford 
(Bodleian). 

Porges,  N. ;  Leipsic. 

Prins,  L.;  Amsterdam  and 
Frankfort. 

*  Qnatrcmerc ,  E . ;  1 8 5  S ; 

Paris  (Munich). 

Rabbinowicz,  E.  L.;  shohet ; 
Minsk  (Friedland ;  Asiatic 
Museum). 

Rapoport,  S.  L.;  Prague. 

Reggio,  Isaac  Samuel ,  d. 

1855;  Gorz  (156  MSS.). 

Rieser,  Lazarus;  d.  1828; 
Hamburg. 

Roman,  Jacob  ben  Isaac;  sev¬ 
enteenth  century ;  Constan¬ 
tinople  (corresponded  with 
Buxtorf). 

Roscnm  filler,  J, ;  Leipsic 
(University  Library). 

*  Rosenthal;  Hamburg. 

Rosenthal,  Elia;  Budapest. 

*  Rosenthal,  L.;  Hanover 
(Amsterdam). 


Rosenthal,  Solomon ;  Buda¬ 
pest. 

Rossi,  Azariali  de. 

Rossi ,  J.  B.  de;  1742-1831; 
Parma  (1,100  MSS. ;  Ducal 
Library). 

Rothschild,  Baron  Willy; 
Frankfort  (Stadt  -  Biblio- 
tbek). 

*  Rubens,  Solomon  Barend; 
1857  (47  MSS.,  3,343  books); 

[  Amsterdam  (auction). 

!  Sachs,  S. ;  Paris  (Consistoire). 

*  Salomon,  G.;  d.  1862;  Ham¬ 
burg  (526  Nos. ) . 

Saraval,  Jacob  ;  d.  1782 ;  Man¬ 
tua  (Karaitica), 

*  Saraval,  L.  V.;  d,  1852  (1,490 
Nos..  23  MSS.);  Triest  (auc¬ 
tion);  Breslau  Seminary. 

*  Scaligci\  Joseph  Justus ;  d. 
1609  (20 MSS.);  Leyden  (Uni¬ 
versity  Library). 

Schorr,  O.;  Brody. 

Sclden ,  John;  1659;  London 
(Bodleian,  Oxford). 

Sinzheim,  Joseph  David  ben 
Isaac ;  Strasburg. 

*  Spinoza,  Benedictus  de; 
1677. 

Steinsclmeider,  M.;  Berlin 

*  Stern,  S.  G.  (112  MSS.) ;  Par¬ 
ma. 

*  Strascliun,  M.;  Wilna  (Com¬ 
munal  Library). 

*  Sulzberger,  M.;  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

*  Sussex,  Duke  of;  London 
(British  Museum). 

Sutro,  A.;  San  Francisco. 


*  Tcngnagel,  Sebastian :  Vi¬ 
enna, 

*  Torres,  David  Nunes-  <i 
1728 ;  The  Hague. 

Treves,  Eleasar;  sixteenth 
century ;  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main. 

*  Trigland,  Jacob ;  170(;  * 

Leyden  (auction). 

Viasin,  Joseph  Mazal  of;  Wil¬ 
na  (5,000-6,000  books ;  Frieil- 
land ;  Asiatic  Museum,  St, 
Petersburg). 

Vida,  Samuel  della ;  nine¬ 
teenth  century ;  Venice 
(Soare). 

Vital,  David ;  1532 ;  Patras 
(lost  in  siege) . 

Volterra,  Menahem  ben  Aaron 
Urbino  (26 MSS.);  (Vatican). 

*  Wagenseil,  John  Chris - 
.  Ran;  Leipsic  (Town  Li¬ 
brary). 

*  Warner,  Devin;  d.  1665 
(64  MSS.);  Leyden  'Uni¬ 
versity  Library), 

*  Wiccl,  George ;  1552;  Co¬ 
logne. 

*  Widmanstadt,  John  Al¬ 
bert  ;  1533  (335  MSS.,  500 
books);  Munich  (Royal  Li-  . 
brary) . 

Willmctt,  Jan ;  d.  1835 ;  Am¬ 
sterdam  (University  Li¬ 
brary). 

Yahya,  Gedalyah. 

Zuckermann,  s.;  Mohilev 
(Friedland ;  Asiatic  Mu¬ 
seum). 

Zunz,  L.  (Gemeinde,  Berlin). 

J. 


- .  J  II i 

book,  or  muster-roll,  of  God  in  which  all  the  wortln 
are  recorded  for  life.  God  has  such  a  hook,  and  t< 
be  blotted  out  of  it  signifies  death  (Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33) 
It  is  with  reference  to  the  Book  of  Life  that  th( 
holy  remnant  is  spoken  of  as  being  written  unto  life 
(-  .  V. ,  among  the  living”)  in  Jerusalem  (Isa.  iv 
3;  compare  also  Ezek.  ix.  4,  where  one  of  the  sis 
heavenly  envoys  “who  line!  the  scribe’s  inkliorn 
upon  Ins  loins”  is  told  to  mark  the  righteous  foi 
life,  while  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  are  doomed).  The  Psalmist  likewise  speaks 
of  the  Book  of  Life  in  which  only  the  names 
of  the  righteous  are  written  “and  from  which  the 
unrighteous  are  blotted  out”  (Ps.  lxix.  28;  compare 
.  cxxxix.  16).  Even  the  tears  of  men  are  recorded 
in  this  Book  of  God  (Ps.  lvi.  9  [8]).  “  Every  one  that 

shall  be  found  written  in  the  hook  .  .  .  shall  awake 
to  everlasting  life  ”  (Dan.  xii.  1  et  seq.).  This  hook  is 
probably  identical  with  the  “Book  of  Remem¬ 
brance”  in  which  are  recorded  the  deeds  of  those 
that  fear  the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  (xxx.  20-22)  speaks  of  two 
heavenly  tablets  or  books:  a  Book  of  Life  for  the 
righteous,  and  a  Book  of  Death  for  those  that  walk 
in  the  paths  of  impurity  and  are  written  down  on 
the  heavenly  tablets  as  adversaries  (of  God)  Also 
according  to  id.  xxxvi.  10,  one  who  contrives  evil 
against  ins  neighbor  will  be  blotted  out  of  the  Book 
of  Remembrance  of  men,  and  will  not  he  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  but  in  the  Book  of  Perdition  In 
Dan.  vn.  10  and  Enoch  xlvii.  3  “the  Ancient  of  da  vs” 
is  described  as  seated  upon  His  throne  of  glory  with 
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* the  Book  ”  or  “  the  Books  of  Life  ”  (“  of  the  Living  ”) 
opened  before  Him.  So  are,  according  to  Enoch  civ. 

1  the  righteous  “  written  before  the  glory  of  the  Great 
One  ”  and,  according  to  Enoch  cviii.  3,  the  trans- 
crespors  “blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  and  out  of 
the  books  of  the  holy  ones.”  To  this  Book  of  Life 
reference  is  made  also  in  Hermes  (Vision  i.  3;  Man¬ 
date  viii.;  Similitude  ii.);  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xvii. 
s'  xx.  12-15,  where  “two  Books”  are  spoken  of  as 
bciii0’  “opened  before  the  throne,  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  the  Book  of  Death,  in  which  latter  the  unright¬ 
eous  are  recorded  together  with  their  evil  deeds,  in 
order  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.”  It  is  the  Book 
of  Life  in  which  the  apostles'  names  are  “  written  in 
heaven ”  (Luke  x.  20),  or  “the  fellow-workers ”  of 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  and  “the  assembly  of  the  first¬ 
born”  (I-Ieb.  xii.  23;  compare  I  Clem.  xlv.).  To 
tliese  Books  of  Records  allusion  is  made  also  in 
Enoch  lxxxi.  4,  Ixxxix.  61-77,  xc.  17-20,  xcviii.  76, 
civ.  7;  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxiv.  1 ;  Ascensiolsa.  ix.  20. 

While  the  prevailing  tendency  among  apocryphal 
writers  of  the  Hasidean  school  was  to  give  the  Book 
of  Life  an  eschatological  meaning— 
The  and  to  this  inclines  also  Targ.  Jon.  to 
Eschato-  Isa.  iv.  3  and  Ezek.  xiii.  9  (compare 
logical  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxxii.  32) —the 
or  Annual  Jewish  liturgy  and  the  tradition  rela- 
Roll-Call.  ting  to  the  New-Year’s  and  Atone-  | 
ment  days  adhered  to  the  ancient  view 
which  took  the  Book  of  Life  in  its  natural  meaning, 
preferring,  from  a  sound  practical  point  of  view,  the 
this- worldliness  of  Judaism  to  the  heavenliness 
of  the  Essenes.  Instead  of  transferring,  as  is  done  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  and 
elsewhere,  the  great  Judgment  Day  to  the  hereafter, 
the  Pharisaic  school  taught  that  on  the  first  day  of 
each  year  (Rosh  lia-Shanah)  God  sits  in  judgment 
over  His  creatures  and  has  the  Books  of  Life  and 
Death  opened,  together  with  the  books  containing 
the  records  of  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous. 
And  out  of  the  middle  state  of  the  future  judgment 
(see  Testament  of  Abraham,  A,  xiv.)  there  arose  the 
idea  of  a  third  class  of  men  who  are  held  in  suspense 
(“Benonim,”  the  middle),  and  of  a  corresponding 
third  book  for  this  middle  class  (R.  H.  15b).  In 
Tos.  Sanli.  xiii.  3,  however,  the  annual  (Rosh  ha- 
Slianah)  judgment  (Yom  ha-Din)  is  not  yet  recog¬ 
nized  (compare  Tos.  R.  H.  i.  13,  R.  Jose’s  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  R.  Akiba  and  R.  Mei'r,  which 
lias  become  the  universally  accepted  one). 

The  origin  of  the  heavenly  Book  of  Life  must  be 
sought  in  Babylonia,  whereas  the  idea  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Judgment  Day  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Jews  under  Babylonian  influence  in  post-exilic 
times.  The  Babylonian  legends  (see  “  Creation  Tab.  ” 
iv.  121,  and  the  “  Zu”  legend,  ii.  7,  quoted  in  Harper’s 
“  Babylonische  Legenden,”  in  “Beitr.  z.  Assyriolo- 
gie”  by  Deli tzsch  and Haupt,  1892,  ii.  2,  p.  412)  speak 
of  the  Tablets  of  Destiny;  also  of  the  tablets  of  the 
transgressions,  sins,  and  wrong-doings,  of  the  curses 
and  execrations,  of  a  person  which  should  be  “  cast 
into  the  water  ” ;  that  is,  to  be  blotted  out  (compare 
Micah  vii.  19  and  the  art.  Tashlik).  As  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  Babylonian  Zagmuku  or  New- 
Year  to  the  Jewish  New -Year  see  the  art.  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah. 


DMmQD  (Ps.  lxix.  29,  “book  of  the  living”;  so 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  R.V.  [margin]).  The  living  are  the 
righteous  (second  half  of  the  verse),  who  alone  are 
admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  theocracy.  The 
wicked  are  denied  membership  therein:  they  are 
blotted  out  of  God’s  book  (Ex.  xxxii.  32  et  seq.). 
The  figure  is  derived  from  the  citizens’  regis¬ 
ters  (Ezek.  xiii.  9;  Jer.  xxii.  30;  and  Ex.  xxxii. 
30-34,  accordingly  assigned  by  Holzinger  toy  late 
stratum ;  see  his  commentary).  The  life  which  the 
righteous  participate  in  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
temporal  sense.  In  Dan.  xii.  1,  however,  those 
who  are  found  written  in  the  book  and  who  shall 
escape  the  troubles  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  are  they  wTho,  together  with  the 
risen  martyrs,  are  destined  to  share  in  the  evei lasting 
life  referred  to  in  verse  2.  The  eternal  life  is  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  in  Enoch  xlvii.  3,  civ.  1,  cviii.  3,  and 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament  (especially  in  Reve¬ 
lation).  The  Targum  (Isa.  iv.  3;  Ezek.  xiii.  9) 
speaks  of  the  “  Book  ol  Eternal  Life.  ”  Temporal  life 
is  apparently  prayed  for  in  the  liturgical  formula: 
“  Inscribe  us  in  the  Book  of  Life  ”  (see  Atoxemext, 
Day  op).  The  Mishnah  tells  us  that  the  deeds 
of  every  human  being  are  recorded  in  a  book  (Abot, 
ii.  1;  see  iii.  16).  The  “Sefer  Hasidim”  (xxxiii.) 
pointedly  adds  that  God  is  in  no  need  of  a  book  of 
records;  “  the  Torah  speaks  the  language  of  man  ” ; 
i.e.,  figuratively. 

Bibliography:  Charles,  Booh  of  Enoch ,  pp.  131-133;  Dal- 
man,  WorteJesu,  p.  171. 

TC  M.  L.  M. 


BOOK-PLATES  (Ex-Libris):  Labels  with 
emblematic  designs,  with  references  to  the  names 


of  the  owners  of  the 
books  in  which  they 
are  inserted.  Book¬ 
plates  came  in  almost 
as  soon  as  the  art  of 
printing,  but  one  of 
the  earliest  known  in¬ 
stances  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  by  Jews  is  the 
book-plate  of  David 
Friedliinder,  given  on 
page  314.  So  far  as 
is  known,  none  of 
the  great  Jewish 


ftgCAD.H.l 
Book-Plate  of  D.  H.  de  Castro. 


Book-Plate  of  De  Pinto  Family. 


book-collectors  had 
any  special  sign  by 
which  their  books 
could  be  identified, 
as  most  of  them 
contented  themselves 
with  inserting  their 
initials. 

With  the  revival 
of  the  fashion  of 
book-plates  in 
recent  times  many 


Jews  of  means  adopted  the  custom,  but.  few  of 
their  book-plates  have  any  specific  Jewish  interest. 
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Of  recent  years  the  artist  Lilien  lias  designed  book¬ 
plates  of  distinctly  Jewish  character,  two  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  volume.  See  p.  315). 

Bibuographyj  Ost  u.  West.  i.  521,  522,  S21-S24;  A.  Wolf,  in 
‘  Monatschrift ,  xlii.  522  et  seq . 

J. 


Book-Plate  of  Lady  Rotliscliild. 

(Etched  by  C.  W,  Eherborn.) 

BOOK-TRADE  :  The  trade  in  books  was  carried 
on  by  Jews  long  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
A  catalogue  of  a  bookseller  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  unearthed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Fostat  Geni- 
zah  (“Jew.  Quart,  Rev.”  xiii.  52).  The  poet  Im¬ 
manuel  of  Rome  (about  1300)  relates  that  a  book¬ 
seller  named  Aaron  of  Toledo  traveled  to  Rome 
with  180  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which,  however,  he 
sold  at  Perugia, 

With  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  book-trade 
centered  in  Italy,  where  Hebrew  printed  books 
were  first  produced.  Itinerant  booksellers,  after 
providing  themselves  with  their  merchandise  at  the 
depots  of  \ enice,  Mantua,  Padua,  Cremona,  etc., 
traveled  from  place  to  place,  offering  their  goods 
wherever  Jews  were  to  be  found.  Thus,  Benjamin 
Ze'eb  of  Arta  (1500)  says  that  there  were  many  itin¬ 
erant  booksellers  who  greatly  aided  the  propagation 
of  Jewish  books  (Responsa,  63a).  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  the  increase  of  printing-offices  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  Italy  gradually  ceased 
to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  book-trade;  so  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  De  la  Grange 
writes  to  Buxtorf  the  elder,  who  traded  in  Hebrew 
books,  that  he  is  unable  to  find  a  bookstore  in  Venice 
(“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  viii.  75).  About  this  time 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  became  the  center;  all  books 
published  in  German}',  Bohemia,  and 
Frankfort  Poland  being  exhibited  at  the  fair  in 
a  Center,  that  city.  Two  booksellers  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Gabriel  Luria  and  Jacob  Hamel, 
were  in  correspondence  with  Buxtorf  in  reference  to 
the  book-trade  (ib.). 


Bookselling— the  only  part  of  the  book-trade  with 
which  this  article  deals — lacked  organization  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  collectors  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  Hebrew  books,  as  is  attested  by 
the  correspondence  of  Buxtorf  and  the  high  prices 
the  latter  charged  for  not  very  rare  books.  Thus 
the  commentary  of  Nahmanides  on  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  text  was  sold  for  9  reiclisthalers ;  “  Obadiah 
Bartenora”  for  9;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  for  3;  “Iveli 
Hemdali  ”  for  5;  “  Ralbag  ”  for  10 ;  Colon  and  Ro- 
keah  for  6;  and  Perush  on  Megillot  for  3. 

The  organization  of  bookselling  as  a  trade  is  first 
met  with  in  Amsterdam,  which  city  was  the  center 
of  the  Hebrew  book-trade  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  The  name  of  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Proops 
appeared  on  Hebrew  books  with  the  description 
DnSD  the  technical  term  for  “  bookseller.  ”  In 
1730  he  published,  under  the  title  “  Apiryon  Shelo- 
moh,”  a  catalogue  of  his  stock  of  books.  Proops’s 
firm  supplied  Hebrew  books  to  small 
Amster-  booksellers  throughout  the  world, 
dam  a  Another  important  firm  in  Amsterdam 
Center.  was  that  of  Isaac  Fundam,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  of 
Johanan  Levi  Rofe.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  Hebrew  book-trade  of  Amster- 


Book-Piate  of  David  Friedlander. 

(Designed  by  Daniel  Chodowiecki.) 

dam,  although  it  had  lost  its  former  importance  on 
account  of  .the  relaxation  of  Hebrew  studies  in 
Europe,  was  still  of  considerable  proportions.  Great 
collections  of  books  were  sold  through  the  firms  of 
Herz  van  Embden,  David  Proops,  Levison,  Muller, 
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and  many  others.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
hookselling  firms  of  any  importance  in  Amsterdam ; 
namely,  those  of  Joacliimsthal,  and  Levison,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Proops.  , 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
half  of  the  eighteenth  Frankfort-on-the-Main 


Book-Plate  of  R.  Brainin. 
(Designed  by  E.  N.  Lilien.) 


was  the  center  of  the  Hebrew  book-trade  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  leading  booksellers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were:  Isaac  and  Seligmann  Peis,  Joseph 
Trier  Cohen,  Simon  Trier,  and  Solomon  Hanau ;  in 
the  eighteenth,  Solomon  ben  Raphael  London,  Eli¬ 
jah  ben  Azriel  of  Wilna,  Lbb  Schnapper,  Simon  Wolf 
ben  Abraham  Mainz,  David  ben  Nathan  Griinhut  of 
Heimerdin gen,  and  Moses  ben  Kalman  Speier.  From 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  book-trade 
in  Frankfort  gradually  declined.  At  present  (1902) 
there  are  but  three  Hebrew  booksellers  of  importance 
in  that  city;  namely,  J.  Kauffmann,  Joseph  Baer,  and 
Hofmann,  who  deal  mainly  in  second-hand  books. 

Among  the  other  places  in  Germany  where  the 
Hebrew  book-trade  was  carried  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  mentioned  Altona,  Dvheinfuith, 
Frankfort -on-the-Odcr,  Fiirth,  and  Berlin.  The 
leading  booksellers  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  were :  Adolf 
&  Co. ‘Asher  &  Co.,  Benzian,  Bislicher  Brothers, 
Calvary  and  Poppelaucr,  at  Berlin;  Jacobsolm  at 
Breslau;  J.  G.  Muller  at  Gotha;  II.  W.  Schmidt  at 
Halle ;  Goldschmidt  at  Hamburg ;  Baer,  Otto  Har- 


rasowitz,  Kohler,  and  Richter,  at  Leipsic;  R.  N.  Rab- 
binowitz  and  L.  Rosenthal  at  Munich ;  J.  J.  Hecken- 
bauer  at  Tubingen;  and  Jollowicz  at  Posen. 

From  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  the  Hebrew  book-trade 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  carried  on  at 
Alsace-  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Luneville  by  the 
Lorraine,  printers  Moses  May,  Ephraim  Hada- 
mar,  and  Joseph  Me'ir  Samuel.  At 
present  the  trade  there  is  quite  unimportant,  France 
has  never  been  a  congenial  field  for  the  trade.  Only 
three  firms— and  these  are  of  no  importance— can  be 
found  to-day  at  Paris;  namely,  those  of  Durlaclier, 
Lipscliiitz,  and  Blum. 

In  London  twro  important  firms,  Abrahams  and 
Valentine,  have  existed  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 

half.  „  . 

Italy,  which,  as  stated  above,  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Hebrew^  book-trade,  bad  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  only  a  few  firms  at  Leghorn,  Turin,  and  Flor- 
ence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Prague  aud  Cracow  were  important  centers;  the 
trade  being  carried  on  by  the  Gersonides  family  of 
printers  in  the  former  city,  and  b}r  W^ edekind,  Kur- 
zins,  Isaac  ben  Aaron  of  Proctiz,  and  others  in  the 
latter.  Later  several  other  places,  such  as  Brody, 


rep  mm  mm?  mw®  m 


Book-Plate  of  Dr.  Emil  Simonson. 

(Designed  by  E.  N.  Lilien.) 


Lemberg,  and  Vienna,  became  conspicuous  in  the 
trade.  The  leading  booksellers  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Austria  were:  Knoeptlmacher,  Lippe- 
Lowy,  Schlesinger,  Schmid,  at  Vienna ;  Landau  and 
Pascheles  at  Prague;  Schonblum  at  Lemberg; 

Faust  at  Cracow.  . 

Small  and  unimportant  as  was  the  book-trade  in 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  it  developed  in  course  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now 
practically  controls  that  of  all  other  countries. 

•  The  voluminous  productions  of  the 
Poland  and  numerous  printing-offices  of  Wilna 
Lithuania,  and  Warsaw  reach  the  remotest  parts 

of  tIxg  -world.  Every  city  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  Russia  has  its  Hebrew  booksellers;  and  the 
smaller  towns  are  frequently  visited  by  itinerant 
booksellers,  who  exhibit  their  goods  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  leading  bookselling  firms  in  Russia 
are:  Tikaschinsky,  Lipschutz,  Juditzky,  at  Byelo- 
stok;  Slieftel  at  Berdvchev;  Jacob  Ginzburg  at  Bo¬ 
bruisk;  S.  Dezenzel  at  Brest-Litovsk ;  J.  D.  Miller  at 
Grodno;  Krassik  at  Kiev ;  Hirsch  Perlah  at  Lodz ; 
Dyclma,  Ulrich,  and  Nitzsche  (Christian  firm),  at 
Odessa ;  II.  Shereschewski  at  Rostov;  Sirokin’  at 
Pmsk ;  Acliiasaf,  A.  S.  Shapiro,  Tushiyah,  Zucker- 
mann,  at  Warsaw;  Katzenellenbogen,  Matz,  Romm, 
Funk,  at  Wilna;  and  Sirkin  at  Wolozliin. 

In  the  East  the  Hebrew  book-trade  was  actively 
carried  on  in  Constantinople,  Salonicaand  Smyrna,  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
but  it  gradually  declined,  and  at  present  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  The  only  place  which  shows  any  revival  of 
actn  ity  is  Jerusalem,  where  the  following  firms  are 
established:  Wertheimer,  Hirschensohn,  Frumkin, 
and  Limcz. 

Consequent  upon  the  increasing  immigration  of 
Russian  Jews  to  the  United  States,  the  Hebrew  book- 
trade  in  America  has  developed  con- 
In  ^  siderably.  There  are  now  many  well-. 
the  United  known  bookselling  firms,  of  which  the 
States.  following  may  be  mentioned:  Chin- 
sky,  Deinard,  Druckermann,  Freed¬ 
man,  Germansky,  Katzenellenbogen,  Rabinowitz 
Wassermau,  Werbelowski,  Jewish  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  at  New  York;  Shidinsky  and  W.  Scliur  at 
Chicago. 

J-  I.  Br. 

BOOKBINDERS.  See  Binding. 

BOOT.  See  Shoes. 

BOOTH :  A  rendering,  in  the  English  versions 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Hebrew  word  “sukkah”;  also 
occasionally  translated  “pavilion”  or  “cottage.” 
The  ordinary  habitation  of  the  nomad  is  the  tent, 
a  rough  textile  fabric  of  goat’s  hair,  stretched  on 
poles  (see  Tent).  This  tent  is  distinguished  in  the 
Old  testament  from  the  booths,  or  habitations 
formed  of  branches,  foliage,  etc.,  occasionally  con¬ 
structed  with  the  aid  of  clay,  examples  of  which 
may  still  be  found  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  According  to  the  law  as  given  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  42  et  seq .,  the  custom  of  dwelling  in  booths 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  evas  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Israelites  that  in  the 
journey  across  the  desert,  their  forefathers  had  also 
dwelt  in  booths.  But  the  term  here  is  undoubtedly 
employed  in  a  general  and  not  in  a  specific  sense 
and  probably  signifies  every  species  of  this  form  of 
habitation. 

The  passage  Gen.  xxxiii.  17  proves  that  the 
nomads  also  used  their  tents  as  shelters  for  their 
cattle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  peasant  of  fixed 
habitation  did  likewise.  These  huts  were  also 
erected  for  the  watchmen  in  the  field  (Isa.  i.  8),  as 


well  as  for  the  soldiers  encamped  before  the  city 
(II  Sam.  xi.  11).  But  they  served  above  all  as  a 
protection  against  the  sun;  and  the  prophet  Jonah 
before  Nineveh  seeks  shade  under  a  bootli  (Jonah 
iv.  5).  Even  to-day  it  is  customary  in  certain  mn* 

of  Palestine  to  erect  arbors  of  leafy  brandies  Upon 

the  housetops  as  a  protection  against  the  heat;  and 
during  the  harvests  of  the  orchards  and  the  vintaoy 
for  the  villagers  to  go  into  their  gardens,  and  dwrii 
there  for  days  in  their  leafy  cottages.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  therefore,  commemorates  a  very  ancient 
custom;  for  it  is  the  great  harvest  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  festival.  Bee  Tabernacles,  Feast  of  %k\ 
Feasts.  l 

J.  JR. 

BOOTHS.  See  Tabernacles. 

BOOTY.  See  War. 

BOPPARD,  GERMANY.  See  Blood  Accu¬ 
sation. 

BORCHARDj  MARC  :  German  physician  and 
author;  bom  in  Mecklenburg,  1808;  died  at  Paris 
June  21 , 1872.  He  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Ilalle,  later 
going  to  France,  where  he  became  hospital  and  fo¬ 
rensic  physician  at  Bordeaux.  In  that  city  he  was  a 
member  of  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
at  Paris.  Borcliard’s  published  works  are :  “Cotn- 
mentaires  Historicities,  Critiques  et  Pratiques  sur  la 
Suette,  ”  Paris,  1856;  “  L 'Hygiene  Publiquo  chez  les 
Juifs,  son  Importance  et  sa  Signification  dans  lTIis- 
toire  Generate  de  la  Civilisation,”  ib.  1865;  “Etude 
sur  le  Meckleabourg  et  sur  la  Question  Allemande,” 
ib.  1867;  “  Intolerance  et  Persecutions  Religieuses  ” 
ib.  1868. 

Bibliography:  Archives  Israelites,  33d  year,  n  412 
s-  '  M.  IC 

BOECHAEDT,  BRUNO:  German  physicist 
and  author;  born  at  Bromberg  Nov.  17,1859.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  as  Ph.D.,  he 
was  appointed  liigli-school  teacher;  but  on  account 
of  his  socialistic  convictions  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  position.  He  then  turned  to  journalism  and  be¬ 
came  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  daily  press,  popu¬ 
larizing  physical  and  chemical  problems,  and  report- 


general 


ing  on  discoveries,  inventions,  and  the  6U1H5ia 
progress  of  science.  He  has  published  three  scien¬ 
tific  treatises :  “  Das  Ilohenmessen  mit  dcr  Barome¬ 
ter,”  “  Wahrscheinlichkeitslelire,  ”  1889;  “Grundriss 
der  Physik,”  1892,  second  ed.,  1900. 

B— n,  Kiirschner,  Deutsche?'  Literatur-Kalcmhr , 

s-  m.  b. 

BOECHAEDT,  FELIX:  German  painter; 
born  in  Berlin  March  7,  1857;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Academy  and  with  Max  Michael;  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  remain- 
ing  five  years  in  Spain.  He  is  now  (1902)  a  resident 
of  Dresden  in  Saxony. 

Borchardt  lias  been  very  successful  in  portrait- 
painting  and  in  depicting  scenes  from  nature.  His 
best-known  work  is  “Die  These,”  a  painting  of 
colossal  size  which  represents  several  Neapolitan 
monks  engaged  in  theological  controversy. 

Af  Geaenwart ,  in  '  SpemanFs 

Croldencs  Buck  de?'  ICunst ,  No.  1140,  Berlin,  1901 

s-  A.  M.  F. 
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BORCHARDT,  KARL  WILHELM :  German 
mathematician;  born  Feb.  22,  1817,  at  Berlin;  died 
there  June  27, 1880.  He  studied  from  1839  to  1843  at 
Kuuio’sberg,  where  Jacobi  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  him.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1846-47  at  Paris, 
where  lie  continued  his  mathematical  studies  under 
I  ion  vide;  ancl  In  1848  He  tecame  privat-docent  at 

the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1856  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  elected  him  a  member.  After  the 
death  of  Crelles,  Borcliardt  became  editor  of  the 
U  Journal  fur  die  Reine  und  Angewandte  Mathe- 
rnatik.”  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
the  direction  of  G.  Ilettncr,  Berlin,  1888. 


Bibliography  :  Meyer,  Konversations-Lexikon,  1897. 
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BORDEAUX:  In  medieval  times  capital  of 
Guienne;  to-day,  of  the  department  of  La  Gironde, 
France.  It  derives  its  name  from  Bourdelois,  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

According  to  a  legend,  the  Jews  settled  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second 

Temple,  and  it  _  _ 

is  also  said  that 
a  considerable 
number  of  them 
settled  there  in 
the  sixth  and 
seventh  centu¬ 
ries,  because  of 
the  commercial 
advantages  of 
the  city.  Under 
Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  tlieyr  were 
allowed  to  trade 
freely  (828). 

They  had  then- 
own  administra¬ 
tive  and  judi¬ 
cial  systems  and 
officials.  The 
slave  traffic, 

h o wcver,  in 
which  many 
Jews  were  con¬ 
cerned,  was  in¬ 
terdicted  by 
royal  decree  in 
829;  and  from 
this  period  the 
baptismal  rec¬ 
ords  contain  no 
entriesof  con  ver¬ 
sions  to  Ohristi- 


,t.  jurwi:je»z:--*SS; 


The  first  definite  evidence  of  Jews  in  Bordeaux  is 
found  in  a  deed  of  1077,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  “Montemque  Judaicum,”  residence  of  the  Jews 
in  the  suburb  of  Saint-Seurin,  with  the  church  of 
Saint  Martin  as  center.  There  was  also  a  “Porta 
Judai’ca,”  a  “Rue  du  Petit  Judas,”  or  “Puits  des 

J uifs,  ”  a.rx<3.  &.  -  Rue  Judaiquc,”  tlae  last  still  existing. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Jews  were  extra  muros  at  this 
period.  A  chronicle  of  the  year  1273  mentions  them 
as  continuing  their  residence  in  Saint-Seurin.  “  Rue 
Caphernam”  was  then  the  main  street  in  the  Jewish 
quarter. 

In  this  early  period  the  Jews  enjoyed  comparative 
freedom,  though  the  practise  of  usury  was  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  (1214,  1219)  forbidden.  The  city  of 
Bordeaux  was  under  English  (Ange- 
Early  vin)  dominion;  hence  the  decree  of  ex- 
Traces.  “pulsion  promulgated  by  the  king  of 
France  in  1082,  and  the  permission  ac¬ 
corded  Christians  to  repudiate  debts  due  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  merchants  (1182),  did  not  affect  the  Jews  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Certain  taxes  were  imposed.  Thus,  about 
1150  the  Jews  paid  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  a 

poll-tax  of  eight 
livres,  being 
considered  an 
estate  in  mort- 
main.  The 
English  kings 
sought  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Jews  in 
their  ancient 
privileges ;  but 
the  persecutions 
instituted  by 
royal  agents 
were  indeed 
cruel. 

Persecution  of 
the  Jews  was  in¬ 
terdicted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  May  23, 
1275,  but  broke 
out  anew  under 
Edward  II.  The 
repressive  meas¬ 
ures  of  Philip 
Augustus  of 
France  (1198) 
had,  of  course, 
no  application 
to  the  Jews  of 
Bordeaux.  It  is 
claimed  that  the 
persecutions  at- 


Plan  of  the  Northwest  Section  of  the  City  of  Bordeaux,  About  1450,  Showing  the 
“B-ua  Judaica”  and  the  Jewish  Quarters  Outside  the  City  Walls. 

(After  Leo  Drouyn’s  “  Plan  de  Bordeaux.”) 


anity  made  among  the  slaves  of  the  Jews.  In  848  the 
Jews  were  accused  of  having  delivered  Bordeaux  to 
the  Normans  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The 
Normans  were  said  to  have  entered  the  city  by 
means  of  the  “Rue  Juifve,”  a  street  which  was  not 
in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Again  the  bigoted  populace 
opposed  the  Jews,  and  accused  them  of  appealing 
to  the  Saracens  for  the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the 
cities  and  lands  of  the  south.  There  is  no  proof  to 
sustain  either  of  these  charges. 


tempted  in  1316  and  1318  aroused  the  Pastouraux, 
who  committed  outrages  all  over  southern  France 
and  northern  Spain.  Edward  III.  granted  the 
Jews  complete  freedom  of  travel  and  trade  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Several  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants,"  however,  were  banished  at  this  time  ow- 
iiio>  to  the  jealousy  and  hatred  displayed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  merchants  toward  their  Jewish  competitors. 
The  Jewish  community  was  recognized  as  such 
and  had  been  incorporated  as  “  Communitas  Juda?- 
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orum  Yasconiae.”  When  the  edict  of  Charles  YI. 
was  promulgated  (Sept.  17,  1394),  expelling  all 
Jews  from  France,  the  Bordelais  were  not  yet 
under  French  dominion ;  and  when  these  came 
within  the  purview  of  Charles  VII. ’s  enactments 
(1454),  their  position  remained  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  the  Jews  completely  lost  their  identity  as 
such.  They  were  legally  accepted  as  residents  of 
Bordeaux,  but  not  as  Jews.  Louis  XI.  (1462),  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  value  of  Jewish  enterprise,  but  disre¬ 
garding  what  was  an  open  violation  of  the  decree 
of  expulsion,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  merchants. 

When  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain  (1492) 
and  Portugal  (1496),  the  Jewish  population  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  increased,  for  the  refugees  tied  to  the  cities 
of  southern  France.  Ho  taxes  had  been  paid  by 
Jews  as  foreigners  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  as  **  Christian  ”  residents:  They  continued 
to  reside  at  Saint-Seurin,  and  the  cemetery  was 
known  from  early  times  as  “  Plantev  deus  Judius.  ” 
The  Maranos,  or  Hew  Christians,  wiio  came  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  from  the  Iberian  peninsula  (1496  to  1525), 
did  not,  as  at  Amsterdam,  discard  the  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  once  and  return  to  Judaism.  Ancient 
statutes  and  more  recent  decrees  forced 

Secret  the  Portuguese  Jews  of  Bordeaux  into 

Jews.  an  anomalous  position.  As  strangers, 
they  had  the  right  to  settle  and  reside 
in  the  city.  They  lived  as  Christians,  were  baptized, 
married,  and  buried  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  j 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  were  Jewish  only  within 
the  four  walls  of  their  homes.  Among  the  Jewish 
families  ("Portuguese  merchants,”  as  they  were 
officially  designated)  who  settled  at  Bordeaux  at 
this  time  were  those  of  Granolhas,  Ram,  Tarregua, 
Milanges,  Lisana,  and  Lopes,  or  Louppes.  As  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  and  scholars  these  settlers  exerted 
such  an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  community  that 
the  “jurats”  and  Parliament  advocated  enrolling 
them  as  residents  and  often  defended  them  from  at¬ 
tack.  They  also  influenced  French  life  and  letters; 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Michel  de  Montaigne 
was  a  member  of  the  Lopes  family. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  were  in  reality  a  Marano  commu¬ 
nity,  the  leaders  of  which  were  the  members  of  the 
Govea  family,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.  Until  the  middle  of  the  century  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  colony  was  dependent  on  the  king’s  will. 
The  letters  patent  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  France 
Aug.,  1550,  established  the  community  on  a  Arm 
basis.  The  Portuguese  of  Bordeaux, 
Letters  called  “Hew  Christians,”  were  given 
Patent  of  rights  of  residence  and  naturalization, 
1550.  of  property  and  traffic,  in  line  with 
similar  grants  to  other  foreigners  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  connection  the  rich  and 
learned  Goveas  rendered  eminent  services  to  their 
coreligionists.  However,  the  Maranos  aroused  the 
envy  of  the  Christians,  and  the  populace  treated 
them  as  secret  Jews  (“  Juifs  deguises  ”),  threatening 
to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  their  privileges  and 
to  have  them  banished  from  France. 

Despite  these  manifestations  of  ill  will,  the  Mara¬ 
nos  secured,  Hov.  12,  1574,  a  confirmation  of  the 


privileges  of  1550  from  Henry  III.  This  decree, 
registered  April  19,  1580,  was  procured  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Marano  merchants  Dieeo 
Mendes  Dias  and  Simon  (Meir)  Lameira.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  safeguards,  the  Parliament  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  often  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Maranos, 
who  were  accused  of  Judaizing,  to  prevent  their 
trading  ventures  from  being  restricted  and  their 
privileges  from  being  curtailed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
well-known  Gradis  family  came  to  Bordeaux,  and 
within  one  hundred .  years  from  that  time  the 
Marano  community  comprised  fifty  to  sixty  families. 
The  merchants,  however,  continued  to  molest  the 
Jews,  and  in  1604  the  earlier  letters  patent  were 
again  confirmed  and  royal  protection  of  Jewish 
rights  and  liberties  (i.e.,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  settled  at  Bordeaux)  decreed.  This  measure 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  by  chance  only  did  the 
Jews  at  Bordeaux  escape  the  effects  of  the  decree  of 
expulsion  of  Louis  XIII.  (May  23,  1615),  ordering 
all  Jews  to  leave  France  within  one  month.  The 
Bordelais  Parliament  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Jews 
in  1625,  when  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  ves¬ 
sels  in  port.  The  Jews  of  this  period  enjoyed  not 
only  the  protection  of  the  Parliament  and  “jurats,” 
but  the  favor  of  the  queen,  whose  Italian  physician, 
De  Montalte,  was  professedly  a  Jew  and  interested 
particularly  in  the  welfare  of  the  Maranos  at  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

On  Dec.  4,  1636,  a  census  was  taken  at  Bordeaux, 
which  enumerated  36  families  and  167  individuals, 
together  with  93  paupers,  resident  in  the  Portuguese 
community  and  “faithful  Catholics  at  the  time.” 
Of  the  heads  of  families  five  had  been  born  in 
France  and  six  naturalized.  By  an  order  of  the 
council,  Aug.  9,  1662,  many  of  these  were  admitted 
to  full  rights  as  citizens  of  Bordeaux.  The  most 
prominent  Portuguese  families  were  those  of  A1  vares, 
Cardozo,  De  Cisneros,  Da  Costa,  Dias,  Lacostc- 
Furtado,  Lopes,  Machado,  Mendes,  De  Moura,  Oli¬ 
veira,  and  Sasportas. 

In  1675,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  the  other 
merchants,  the  Portuguese  sought  to  leave  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  Hov.  20,  1684,  many  poor  Jews  (com¬ 
prising  twenty -one  families,  the  Lombresso,  Cam¬ 
pos,  and  Monsanto,  among  others)  were  expelled 
from  Bordeaux  on  the  ground  of  trea- 

Under  son  to  the  king.  This  decree  was  an- 
Louis  XIV.  nulled  Jan.  11,  1686,  and  from  that 
date  the  French  government  tacitly 
accepted  the  Jews  as  residents  of  Bordeaux.  The 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  could  not  avoid  paying  the  tax 
levied  by  the  government  of  Louis  XI Y.,  and  hence 
from  1686  were  recognized  as  Jews.  In  1656  there 
was  one  family  of  professing  Jews  there;  in  1666, 
two;  in  1676,  nine;  and  in  1686,  seventeen.  They 
continued  to  live  outwardly  as  Catholics.  In  1710 
the  Jews  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Franciscans.  Although  numbering  one  hundred 
families,  they  had  no  public  synagogues.  The  bap¬ 
tism  of  Jewish  children  ceased  in  1727,  as  the  rabbis 
openly  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision,  celebrated 
the  Jewish  festivals,  etc.  After  1730,  the  Jews 
were  not  considered  as  “Hew  Christians,”  but  were 
permitted  to  live  openly  as  Jews,  to  own  their  ceme- 
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tery.  and  to  proselytize.  In  1734  there  were  about 
3-/}  Jewish  (Portuguese  and  Avignonese)  families  at 
Bordeaux,  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  individ¬ 
uals.  In  1731  David  Gradis  had  been  made  a  citizen. 

is  XY.  granted  the  Jews  new  letters  patent 
(.Tune,  1723),  and  shortly  thereafter  seven  syna- 
o’0 oues  existed  (the  public,  the  Avignonese,  and  five 
private;  e.g.,  those  of  the  Gradis  and  the  Peixotto). 

Many  of  the  Jews,  Jioweyer,  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  whenever  privileges  were  granted, 
a  heavy  tax  had  to  be  paid.  On  various  occasions 
the  patriotic  J ews  lent  large  sums  to  the  city .  About 
ITou  Falcon  and  Attias  were  rabbis  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Jews  from  Avignon  had  settled  at  Bordeaux 
as  early  as  1722.  The  letters  patent  of  1723  did  not 
apply  to  them,  and  the  Portuguese  Jews  looked  upon 
the  Avignonese  as  enemies  whom  they  accordingly 
felt  bound  to  suppress.  They  procured  a  decree  of 
expulsion  from  the  king  in  1734,  order- 
Avignon  ing  the  Jews  of  Avignon  to  leave  the 
Jews  city  within  three  days.  Many  pro- 
Expelled.  cured  a  respite  and  were  permitted 
to  return.  Certain  occupations  were 
closed  to  them;  their. position  and  commerce  were 
retaliated  by  enactments  in  1739, 1740,  and  1749,  and 
the  Dalpuget,  Astruc,  and  Lauge  families  were 
oranted  rights  of  residence.  In  1752  another  census 
of  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  showed  that  1,598  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  (327  families  with  5  Jewish  servants  ] 
and  147  Catholic  servants)  and  348  Avignonese  Jews 
(81  families  with  11  Catholic  servants)  had  set¬ 
tled  there.  The  Jews  from  Avignon  were  simply 
“tolerated.”  The  Portuguese  Jews  taxed  all  the 
Bordeaux  wines  used  in  the  ritual,  and,  in  order  to 
extend  the  sale  of  wines,  established  many  agencies 
in  foreign  cities.  In  Germany  this  tax  was  sticnu- 
ously  resisted,  and  in  1751- Rabbi  Jonathan  Eybe- 
schfitz,  who  had  come  to  Hamburg  from  Metz  in 
1750,  declared  the  Bordeaux  “kosher”  wines  to  be 
ritually  impure.  The  tax  had  amounted  to  four 
francs  per  barrel ;  in  consequence  of  tlie  rabbi's  opin¬ 
ion  this  verv  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Jews  of  Bordeaux  was  cut  off,  much  bitter  feeling 
between  Germans  and  Portuguese  was  engendered, 
and  the  foreign  agencies  were  discontinued. 

Meanwhile  the  trouble  with  the  Jews  from  Avi¬ 
gnon  continued,  and  the  various  measures  adopted 
by  them  to  secure  their  rights  and  to  regulate  their 
commerce  were  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  Jews. 
The  Avignonese  Jews  sought  to  gain  representation 
on  the  council  of  elders ;  this  was  strongly  combated 
by  the  Portuguese  majority ;  and  Isaac  Pinto,  who 
replied  to  Voltaire’s  anti-Jewish  pamphlets  and  opin¬ 
ions,  and  Jacob  Rodrigues  Pereire,  the  first  scientific 
instructor  of  deaf-mutes  in  France,  were  deputed  to 
lay  the  grievances  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  before 
the  king.  In  17G0  a  congregational  order  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  German  and  Avignonese  Jews 
from  Bordeaux,  since  by  the  act  of  1394  no  J  ews  could 
settle  iu  France,  the  Portuguese  still  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  Hew  Christians.  The  foreign  Jews  were 
reduced  to  beggary  and  ordered  to  leave  within  three 
days.  The  royal  assent  to  this  measure  was  obtained 
by  Pereire  May  13,  1763,  although  its  provisions 
were  never  executed.  The  control  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  Portuguese,  the 


most  prominent  of  the  syndics  of  this  period  being 
members  of  the  Peixotto,  Gradis,  Brandon,  Furtado, 
and  Pereire  families. 

At  various  times  during  the  period  from  1720  to 
1775,  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  ruling  house.  Whenever  the 
king  or  queen  was  sick  the  Jews  publicly  prayed 
for  his  or  her  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Money 
was  often  subscribed  for  public  use.  In  1766  the- 
Jews  gave  1,000  livres  for  the  rescue  of  the  French 
Christians  enslaved  in  Morocco,  and  in  1773  they 
served  as  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  special  dis¬ 
pensation  of  two  rabbis  from  Jerusalem,  to  quell 
riots  in  the  city.  In  June,  1776,  Jacob  Rodrigues 
Pereire  received  letters  patent  from  Louis  XYI.  for 
the  Jews  of  Bordeaux,  giving  them 

Letters  the  right  to  settle  not  only  in  Guienne, 
Patent  of  but  in  any  part  of  France,  and  to  trade 

1776.  throughout  the  kingdom.  Moreover, 
all  previous  grants  were  confirmed. 
At  this  time  the  difficulties  existing  between  the 
French  and  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce  and  inherit¬ 
ance  were  obliterated  by  an  adjudication  reconci¬ 
ling  divergent  views.  On  June  9, 1782,  the  Jews  of 
Bordeaux  subscribed  60,140  livres  for  a  ship  of  the 
line,  which  they  presented  to  the  king.  They  also 
paid  100,000  livres  into  the  royal  treasury  for  each 
series  of  letters  patent  granted  them  from  I00O  to 
1776. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  five  hun¬ 
dred  Portuguese  Jews  resided  at  Bordeaux.  These 
sought  to  be  free  and  equal  politically  and  socially. 
They  asked  for  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  and  usages ;  and  their  dep¬ 
uties  to  the  Hational  Assembly,  Lopes-Dubec,  Fur- 
tado,  Rodrigues,  and  David  Gradis,  labored  actively 
in  behalf  of  these  petitions.  Louis  XYI.  had  re¬ 
pealed  (1787)  the  Edict  of  Hantes ;  the  Rational  As¬ 
sembly  drew  up  Aug.  4,  1789,  an  elaborate  program 
of  equal  rights  for  all,  which,  however,  refused  to 
extend  social  and  political  equality  to  Jews,  vouch¬ 
safing  such  only  to  non- Catholics  other  than  Jews  ” 
(Dec.  24,  1789)!  The  Portuguese  of  Bordeaux  pro¬ 
tested;  they  sought  to  unite  all  Jews  in  France  in 
a  firm  union  in  order  to  obtain  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  This  concert  did  not  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  appealed 
to  the  Christian  deputies  of  the  city  to  retain  the 
privileges  accorded  them  as  Hew  Christians.  They 
pointed  to  the  protracted  duration  of  their  residence 
in  France,  to  the  privileges  of  1550,  etc.  Talley¬ 
rand,  before  whom  they  appeared,  reported  their 
cause  favorably  to  the  Assembly,  which  decided  that 
the  rights  of  the  Jews  as  Hew  Christians  and  as 
Frenchmen  should  not  be  curtailed  (Jan.  28,  1790). 
The  Jews  of  Bordeaux  were  thus  the  first  to  be 
admitted  by  law  to  the  rights  of  French  citizenship. 
From  the  privileges  granted  by  the  decree,  the 
German  and  other  French  Jews  were  particularly 
excluded. 

From  this  time  many  Jews  were  elected  to  na¬ 
tional  or  municipal  positions.  David  Gradis  was  a 
member  of  the  third  estate  from  Bordeaux.  During 
the  Reign  of  Terror  the  Jews  fared  well,  though 
many  of  their  number,  notably  members  of  the 
Astruc,  Azevedo,  Errera,  Lange,  Lopes,  Pereire, 
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Perpignan,  Peixotto,  ancl  Baba  families,  were  heavily 
fined  and  amerced  of  their  goods.  At  Bordeaux  only 
a  single  Jew,  Jean  Meudes,  was  guil- 
TTnder  the  lotined,  and  Abraham  Purtado  was 
Revolution  the  only  one  proscribed.  In  1806  the 
and  number  of  Jews  at  Bordeaux  was 
N apoleon.  2, 131,  and  the  Bordelais  took  an  active 
^  part  in  the  several  councils  and  the 
Giand  Sanhedrin  of  Napoleon.  There  were  nine 
synagogues  at  this  time,  the  chief  families  of  the 
community  being  those  of  Gradis,  Purtado,  Baba, 
Fonseca,  Peynado,  and  Cardozo.  Abraham  Purtado 
and  Isaac  Bodrigues  represented  the  Jews  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  at  the  Sanhedrin. 

Napoleon  promulgated  several  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  (March  17,  1808),  but  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux 
were  especially  exempted,  as  there  had  been  no 
complaints  concerning  them.  In  1809,  by  the  new 
laws  relating  to  the  Jews,  Abraham  Furtado  was 
made  chief  rabbi  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1814  Abra¬ 
ham  Andrade  succeeded  him.  The  new  synagogue, 
consecrated  in  1812,  was  destroyed  in  1872,  and  the 
pi  esc  id  synagogue  was  erected,  being  inaugurated 
Sept.  5,  1882.  The  community  numbered  such  men 
of  letters  as  Jacob  Bodrigues  Monsanto  and  Purtado 
ampng  its  citizens.  Many  of  its  members  have  been 
active  in  public  life,  in  commerce,  and  in  industry. 
The  brothers  Emile  and  Isaac  Pereire  were  well- 
known  financiers  during  the  second  empire.  David 
Marx  was  chief  rabbi  from  1835  to  1864;  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Simon  Levy  and  Isaac  Levy,  the  present 
incumbent.  The  following  charitable  societies  are 
to  be  found  to-day  (1902):  Societe  de  Guemilliouth- 
Hassadim,  Societe  de  Bienfaisance,  Societe  des 
Dames  de  l’Humanite,  Societe  des  Dames  de  la  Lar¬ 
gesse,  a  nd  Ecole  Oonsis  tori  ale  de  Garmons.  The 
community  now  (1902)  numbers  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  individuals.  Henri  Gradis  is  president  of  the 
local  consistory,  and  Baron  Alphonse  de  Bothscliild 
delegate  to  the  central  consistory  in  Paris. 
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V/  et  ?eQ-'  Bordeaux,  1867-70;  Drouyn,  Bordeaux  Vers 
£4o0  Bordeaux,  18,4  ( Archives  Munici pales,  tome  comple- 
m e.ntan  c),  giving  an  elaborate  map  showing-  the  residence 
oi  the  early  Jews  at  Saint-Seurin  :  Liv.re  des  Bourgeois  in 
^wccZ™lstortq\* ch\  ntpartemeut  de  la  Gironde ,  vol. 
xxxm.  Bouleaux,  1898,  which  gives  the  names  of  many  Jew¬ 
ish  residents  of  Bordeaux  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  J.  Baurein,  Varietcs  Bordeloises ,  ii.  207,  iv  52 
Bordeaux,  lb, (i;  J.  Iiodrigues-Monsanto,  Calcndrier  Hehra- 
a/i/o  (foi  fifty  years),  Bordeaux,  1S14 ;  Henry  Lucien-Brun,  La 
Condition  des  Juifs  en  France ,  pp.  16  ct  seq..  Lyons,  1900* 
Grutz,  m  Jlonatsschrtft,  xxiv.  447  et  seq 500  et  seq .,  556  et 

G-  A.  M.  F. 


BORDERS  :  Ornamental  designs  surrounding 
printed  pages.  The  first  ornaments  for  title-pages 
consisted  of  arabesque  borders  with  white  fig¬ 
ures.  They  are  found  in  books  printed  at  Lisbon, 
1489-92,  the  plates  of  which,  together  with  Elie- 
zer  Toledano’s  types,  were  subsequently  taken  t,o 
Salonica,  where  they  were  used  in  the  printing- 
establishment  of  Don  Judah  Gedaliah,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  in  Lisbon.  A  border  of  flowers  and 
animals,  similar  to  the  border  used  in  man}'  of  the 


Naples  prints,  is  found  as  early  as  the  Tur  Oral). 
Hayyim  published  at  Leiria,  1495.  The  borders  in 
some  editions  of  the  Soncino  press  are  artistically 
executed,  as  are  those  produced  by  the  Gersouides 
at  Prague;  those  of  the  prayer-book,  Prague,  1527 
and  of  the  Pentateuch,  Prague,  1530,  are  remarka- 
ble  for  their  beauty.  On  the  top  of  the  title-pa^ 
of  the  Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  Prague,  1540,  Moses  °is 
represented  with  the  tablets  of  the  Law;  below  are 
two  lions,  a  crown  over  a  city  gate  (the  coat  of  arms 
of  Prague),  and  to  the  right  and  left  winged  men 
with  shields;  in  addition,  a  “David’s  shield  ”  on  the 
light  side  and  a  ewer  on  the  left.  The  same  design 
is  found  in  the  Prague  editions  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  style  of  printing  current  at  Prague  was  taken 
as  a  model  by  the  wandering  printer  Hayyim 
Schwarz  in  his  editions  made  at  Augsburg,  1533-43, 
and  Heddernlieim,  1546.  Thus,  the  title-page  of 
the  Heddernlieim  Selihah  is  similar  to  the  border  of 
the  Prague  Haggadali  of  1526;  Adam  and  Eve  sug¬ 
gest  Durer’s  female  figures,  but  are  not  nearly  so 
well  modeled.  The  influence  of  this  Haggadah  may 
also  be  seen  in  some  editions  printed  at  Cracow  by 
Halicz  in  1534.  The  title-page  of  Isserlein’s  “Sha- 
‘are  Dura  ”  has  a  white  arabesque  border,  and  two 
angels  with  flute  and  drum  at  the  top.  Portals  are 
most  frequently  used,  being  found  on  the  first  Bom- 
berg  editions  at  Venice,  and  occurring  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  sometimes  with  straight,  some¬ 
times  with  twisted,  pillars.  Hans  Holbein,  the 
younger,  cut  the  title-border  for  Munster’s  Chaldean 
Lexicon,  Basel,  1527,  which  resembles  the  border  of 
the  “  Abkat  Bokel,  ”  Augsburg,  1540.  The  border  to 
Boesclienstein’s  Hebrew  grammar,  Augsburg,  1514, 
was  formerly  erroneously  ascribed  to  Diner.  The 
title -borders  of  the  Midrasli  Tanhuma  (Verona,  1595) 
and  of  some  of  Poa’s  publications  at  Sabbionetta— for 
example,  “  Mirkebet  ha-Mishneli  ” — deserve  special 
mention  among  those  produced  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Some  editions  made  at  Amsterdam,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  Prague  during  the  seventeenth 
century  have  as  an  ornament  on  the  title-page  an 
eagle,  on  the  wings  of  which  Jacob’s  entry  into 
Egypt  and  his  meeting  with  Joseph  are  represented. 
The  hook  “Bet  Levi”  and  some  others  printed  at 
Zolkiev  in  1732  have  a  border  surprisingly  elaborate 
for  that  establishment.  Sulzbacli  editions  of  the 
Mahzor  frequently  have  rich  title-page  ornaments. 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  two  angels  above  them  are 
seen  in  the  editions  of  Zolkiev,  1764,  and  in  many 
from  Frankfort-on -the-Oder  and  Amsterdam. 

Borders  from  non-IIebraic  books  were  frequently 
borrowed  for  editions  produced  at  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main  in  the  eighteenth  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  at  the  present  time. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider  ancl  Cassel,  in  Erscli  and  Gru¬ 
ber,  Encyc.  ii.  25  et.  seq.,  28. 

J*  A.  F. 

BOREK :  Town  in  the  district  of  Kosclimin. 
province  of  Posen,  Germany.  So  long  as  the  city 
was  under  the  domination  of  the  Church,  Jews  were 
not  permitted  to  settle  there;  but  they  were  granted 
this  right  by  the  Polish  proprietor  Von  Nyeswas- 
dowski  when  it  came  under  his  administration  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
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year  1793.,  when  Prussia  took  possession  of  Borek, 
there  were  already  44S  Jews  there,  who  maintained 
a  synagogue— whieh  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in 
1857— as  well  as  a  cemetery.  At  the  present  time 
(1902)  the  J ewish  population  of  Borek  numbers  only 
150  souls,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,000. 

Borek  is  the  birthplace  of  Elias  Guttmacher, 
known  by  the  name  “  Gratzer  Raw.  ” 

D*  M.  L.  B. 

BORERIM :  Name  of  electors  of  a  congregation, 
and  applied  particularly  to  the  live  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  community  in  the  old  “  kahals  ” 
(governing  boards)  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lith¬ 
uania.  The  borerim  were  chosen  by  nine  sworn 
mandatories,  who  were  elected  by  ballot  from  among’ 
the  tax-paying  members  of  the  community.  The 
function  of  the  borerim  was  to  elect  and  appoint 
the  aldermen  of  the  kahal. 

w  go113007’  iBtortclwskiyaSoobshchcniiici',  in 
H.  R. 

BORGER  or  BURGER,  SOLOMON  BEN 
DAVID  COHEN :  Cabalist :  lived  at  Ziilz,  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  corrector  of  the 
press  in  the  printing-house  of  Shabbetliai  Bass  at 
Dyhernfurth.  He  published  (Amsterdam,  1088), 
with  additions  of  his  own,  the  cabalistic  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Pentateuch,  “  Pa‘aneah  Raza”  (The 
Revealer  of  the  Secret),  compiled  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Isaac  ha-Levi  ben  Judah. 

Bl^SYi3ftei"der’  CaL  BodL  CoL  1127 ;  Farst’ 

I.  Br. 


K. 


BORIS,  MOSES:  French  colonel;  born  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe  in  1808;  died  in  Paris  June 
13,  1884.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  entered  the 
militaiy  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  and  upon  his  gradua¬ 
tion  was  appointed  tutor,  gradually  rising  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Paris  riots,  June,  1848,  that  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  battalion.  In  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  wars  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1861.  He  later 
became  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1868.  Boris  always 
took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites ,  July  24, 1884,  p.  237 

s-  M.  K. 

BORISOV  :  Town  and  district  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  Russia;  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Beresina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  cap¬ 
ital.  The  J  ewish  population  (i900)  of  the  town  was 
over  10, 000  in  a  total  of  18,348;  of  the  district  it  was 
14,802  in  a  total  of  158,662. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Borisov  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
one  of  the  important  communities  of  Lithuania. 
The  Jewish  merchants  of  the  city  carried  on  a  large 
trade  with  Riga  in  grain  and  lumber  by  way  of 
the  Dima  river,  and  with  South  Russia  by  the 
Dnieper.  In  1812,  during  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  Beresina  by  the  French  army,  the  Jews  showed 
their  patriotism  toward  the  Russian  government 
by  voluntarily  building  a  bridge,  which  was  of  great 


service  to  the  Russian  army,  and  by  erecting  at  tlnar 
own  expense  a  hospital  for  wounded  and  sick  sol- 
diers.  For  this  they  received  the  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Emperor  Alexander  I.  Since  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Moscow-Brest  railroad  the  business, 
of  Borisov  has  declined  rapidly,  and  the  Jewish 
community  is  becoming  impoverished.  The  city 
contains  nine  houses  of  prayer,  two  for  Mitna^liiii 
and  seven  for  Ilasidim ;  two  public  and  seven  private 
Hebrew  schools,  a  Talmud  Torah,  a  free  loan  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  hospital,  a  home  for  the  poor,  and  an  ele¬ 
mentary  trade-school. 

Bibliography:  Entzildopcdicheshi  Slovar ,  s.  v.:  Kcnrwt 
ha-Gcdolalu  i.  26-32,  Warsaw,  1890;  Bogdanovich,  Istoriu 
AlcksamlraL  in.,  passim ,  St.  Petersburg,  1869 ;  Mandelkern 
JDibre  Jcme  Russia ,  iii.  33,  Warsaw,  1875.  u 

H*  M.  R. 

BORISPOL  :  A  village  in  the  district  of  Pereya- 
slav,  government  of  Poltawa.  Its  population* of 
10,000  embraces  about  1,000  Jews.  Of  the  latter, 
157  are  artisans.  Instruction  in  the  Talmud  Torah 
is  imparted  to  114  Jewish  children,  the  remainder 
attending  five  elementary  schools.  From  1648  to 
1649  many  Jewish  families  were  killed  in  Borispol 
by  the  Cossacks  under  Climielnicki. 

Bibliography:  Statistics  gathered  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association ;  Regesty  i  Nadpisi ,  etc.,  No.  924. 

H-  *•  S.  J. 

BORKUM,  KALMAN  BEN  PHINEAS 
SELIGMAN :  Court  Jew  of  Duke  Peter  Biron  of 
Courland ;  born  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  died  at  Mitau  in  1828,  on  the  same  da}r  that  his 
brother  Simson  died.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Borkum  brothers,  Jews  were  permitted  to  settle 
permanently  in  Mitau,  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  community,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and.  handi¬ 
crafts  within  the  dukedom  of  Courland.  In  1775 
the  Jews  of  Mitau  were  permitted  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  gymnasium  called  the  Academic  High 
School.  In  1784  Kalman  Borkum  erected,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  synagogue  and  all  the  other  build¬ 
ings  necessary  for  the  Jewish  community.  See 
Courland;  Mitau, 

Bibliography:  R.  Wunderbar,  Gesch,  der  Juden  in  Liv - 
und  Kurland ,  p.  26,  Mitau,  1853. 

H.  R. 

BORN,  GUSTAV  JACOB:  German  histologist 
and  medical  author;  born  at  Kempen,  province  of 
Posen,  Prussia,  April  22, 1851.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  first  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gorlitz,  Prussian 
Silesia— where  his  father  practised  as  a  physician 
and  held  the  position  of  Kreisphysicus  (district  phy¬ 
sician)— and  afterward  at  the  universities  of  Breslau, 
Bonn,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  graduating  as-  physi¬ 
cian  from  Breslau  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  assistant  prosector  and  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  in  1877  prosector. 

In  1886  lie  was  elected  assistant  professor,  and  in 
1898  professor  of  histology  and  comparative  anat¬ 
omy,  at  the  same  university,  receiving  the  Prussian 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
latter  year. 

Several  technical  inventions,  as  well  as  new  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  field  of  microscopy  and  embryolog}r,  have 
made  Born  s  name  prominent.  W ell  known  among 
these  is  a  method  for  reproducing  and  plastically 
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enlarging  small  anatomical  and  embryological  ob¬ 
jects,  which  was  described  in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Mikroscopie,  ”  vol.  v. 

Born  has  written  about  fifty  essays  and  works 
pertaining  to  his  specialty,  among  which  are: 

Ueber  das  Extremitatenskelett  der  Amphibien  und 
Reptilien  ” ;  “  Ueber  die  Nasenhohle  und  den  Thranen- 
nasengang  bei  Allen  Wirbelthieren  von  den  Am¬ 
phibien  Auf  warts  ”  (this  series  of  articles  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Gegenbauer’s  “  Morpliologisclies  Jahrbuch,” 
vols.  i.-vii.);  “  Beitrage  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
deg  Saugetliierherzens,”  in  “Archiv  fur  Mikrosco- 
pisclie  Anatomie,”  vol.  xxxii. ;  “Ueber  die  Derivate 
der  Embryologischen  Sclilundbogen  und  Schlund- 
spalten  bei  Saugethieren,”  ib.  1883;  “Beitrage  zur 
Bastardirung  Zwischen  den  Einlieimischen  Amei- 
senarten,”  in  Pfl tiger’s  “  Archiv  f ur  die  Gesammte 
Physiologic,”  1883  ;  “  Biologische  Untersucliungen,” 
part  1:  “Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Scliwere  auf  das 
Froscliei,”  in  “Archiv  fur  Mikroscopische  Ana¬ 
tomie,”  1885;  “Biologische  Untersucliungen,”  part 
3 :  “  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Bastardirung  Zwischen 
den  Einlieimischen  Ameisen,”  ib.  1886;  “Ueber 
Druekversuche  an  Eroscheiern,”  in  “  Anatomischer 
Anzeiger,”  1893,  viii,.  Nos.  18, 19.  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  work,  however,  is  “Ueber  Yerwaclisungs-Yer- 
suclie  mit  Amphibienlarven,”  Leipsic,  1897. 

s.  F,  T.  H. 

BORNE,  KARL  LTJDWIG :  German  political 
and  literary  writer ;  born  May  6, 1786,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  12,  1837.  The 
family  name  was  Baruch,  and  he  received  the  name 
of  Loeb,  both  of  which  he  afterward  changed.  Both 
his  grandfather  and  his  father,  Jacob  Baruch,  were 
engaged  in  business,  and  employed  as  fiscal  and 
purchasing  agents  for  the  government.  Loeb  and 
his  two  brothers  were  taught  at  home  by  a  private 
tutor,  one  Jacob  Sachs.  When  Sachs  had  done 
what  he  could  for  young  Borne,  the  latter  came 
directly  under  the  private  tuition  of  Rector  Mosclie 
of  the  gymnasium. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Borne  went  to  the  newly 
established  institute  of  Professor  Hetzel  in  Giessen, 
with  the  idea  of  preparing  for  a  med- 
Early  ical  course,  and  remained  there  about 
Years.  a  year.  His  father  arranged  with  Hr. 

Marcus  Ilerz,  the  celebrated  physician 
in  Berlin,  whose  home  was  an  intellectual  center 
that  attracted  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Schlegel, 
to  receive  Borne  as  a  resident  pupil,  and  to  guide 
him  in  his  studies  at -the  clinics.  The  youth  of 
sixteen  fell  in  love  with  Henriette  Herz,  then  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year,  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty  and 
the  ripeness  of  her  intellectual  power.  When  her 
husband,  the  doctor,  died  in  1803,  Borne  told  her  the 
story  of  his  love;  but,  with  the  wisdom  that  Avas 
characteristic  of  her,  she  quieted  his  passion  and 
soothed  his  anguish,  and  soon  after  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  she  secured  for  him  a 
home  in  the  household  of  Professor  Reil,  whose  lec¬ 
tures  he  attended,  as  well  as  those  of  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Steffens,  and  notably  Sclileiermacher.  The  letters 
which  Borne  wrote  from  Ilalle  to  Henriette  Herz, 
together  with  selections  from  his  diary  relating  to 
his  association  with  her,  were  published  as  “Briefe 


des  Jungen  Borne  an  Henriette  Herz,”  1861.  The 
insight  into  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  Berlin  and 
Halle  diverted  him  from  his  medical  studies,  and 
as  the  loss  of  its  rights  as  a  free  city  by  Frankfort 
and  its  domination  by  the  French  had  resulted  in 
securing  civil  rights  for  the  Jews,  Borne  announced 
(1807)  his  intention  to  follow  a  public  career. 

Therefore  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  legal, 
political,  financial,  and  administrative  studies  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  The  result  of  his  labors 
was  that  he  secured  in  1811  a  clerical  position  in  the 


police  bureau  in  his  native  city,  but  not.  before  he 
had  gone  once  again  to  Giessen  to  secure  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  philosophy  (Aug.  8,  1809)  ;  his  disser¬ 
tation,  “Ueber  die  Geometrische  Yertheilung.  der 
Staatsgebiete,”  being  published  shortly  afterward 
in  Professor  Crome’s  “Germanien”  (vol.  iii.).  In 
Hart’s  periodical,  “Der  Camera! -Correspondent,” 
there  appeared  in  1809  an  article  by  Borne,  entitled 
“Yon  dem  Gelde.” 

During  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  ducal 
police  bureau,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Jewish  lodge  of  Freemasons  at  Frankfort,  under 
the  title  “Zur  Aufgelienden  Morgenrothe,”  and  be¬ 
gan  his  journalistic  career,  in  its  political  phase,  by 
contributing  a  series  of  short  anonymous  articles  to 
the  “Frankfurter  Journal,”  in  which  he  sought  to 
arouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy  of 
submitting  to  the  French  invasion,  and  by  this 
means  helped  in  awakening  the  old  Teutonic  spirit. 
In  1815,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  there  set  in 
that  long  night  of  political  reaction  in  Germany, 
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which  continued  until  dawn  began  to  break  in  1S4S— 
that  epochal  year  ushered  in  by  “  Young  Germany  ” 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  toils  of  Borne  and  Heine. 

These  thirty -three  years  were  indeed  years  of 
political  torpor  and  of  domination  of  bureaucratic 
tyranny.  Patriots  like  Moritz  Arndt 

“  Young  and  Otto  Jalin  were  indicted  for  high 
Germany.”  treason ;  those  who  had  most  capably 
labored  for  the  reorganization  of  Prus¬ 
sia  were  no  longer  heeded  or  needed  in  the  service 
of  the  state ;  university  students  were  imprisoned  en 
masse  for  the  most  trivial  offenses:  all  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Heine  were  interdicted;  scholars  like  the 
brothers  Grimm,  Gervinus,  and  Dahlmann  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  chairs  in  the  university;  and  the 
censor  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  literature. 

When  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  relegated  to 
the  “  Judengasse,”  the  difficult  problem  was  pre¬ 
sented  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  Borne,  the  only 
Jewish  official  in  the  service.  Every  trick  and  de¬ 
vice  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign, 
but  he  refused ;  so  at  last  but  one  course  remained 
open,  and  lie  was  dismissed.  What  Borne  felt  at 
this  time  can  be  well  discerned  from  a  perusal  of  the 
satirical  sketch. “Jews  in  the  Free  City  of  Frank¬ 
fort”  in  “  Fragmente  und  Apliorismen”  (“Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,”  ed.  1840,  vol.  iii.).  At  the  request  , 
of  the  Frankfort  congregation  he  prepared  a  mono¬ 
graph  entitled  “  Aktenmiissige  Darstellung  des 
Burgerreclits  der  Israeliten  in  Frankfurt,  ”  and  two 
pamphlets,  “Fiir  die  Juden”  and  “Die  Juden  und 
Hire  Gegner,”  the  latter  of  which  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  father,  by  whom,  however,  it  was 
suppressed  on  account  of  its  bitterness. 

And  yet  on  June  5,  1818,  Loeb  Baruch  went  to 
Rodelheim  and  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Bertuch  as 
a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  Church;  assuming  the 
name  of  “Karl  Ludwig  Borne.”  That  he  had  be¬ 
come  estranged  from  the  ceremonial 

His  observance  of  Judaism  wras  generally 
Baptism,  known,  but  nothing  of  his  previous 
career,  nor  indeed  anything  in  his  life 
after  baptism,  would  have  led  any  one  to  believe 
that  he  had  become  a  Christian. 

In  1816  he  began  the  publication  of  the  periodical 
“Die  Wage,”  which  at  once  elicited  wide-spread  at¬ 
tention  and  admiration.  He  contributed  articles  of 
the  most  diversified  character  on  literature,  art,  soci- 
ety,  the  drama,  and,  of  course,  politics.  His  dra¬ 
matic  criticisms,  however,  created  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sation.  An  echo  of  the  consideration  given  to  the 
magazine  by  the  learned  circles  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  by  Rachel,  in  which  the  writer  can  hardly 
find  adequate  terms  in  which  to  express  her  appre¬ 
ciation.  She  afterward  became  a  contributor  to 
“Die  Wage.”  In  1819  Borne  also  assumed  editorial 
charge  of  the  “Zeitungder  FreienStadt  Frankfurt.” 
His  experiences  with  the  censor  were,  however,  of 
such  a  constantly  unpleasant  nature  that  he  gave 
up  the  struggle  after  four  months  of  endurance. 

He  took  his  revenge,  however,  on  his  antagonist  by 
writing  his  “  Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Frankfurter 
Censur.  ” 

It  was  about  this  period  that  there  began  the 
platonic  relations  of  Borne  with  Madame  Wohl,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  several  years 
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before,  which  continued  until  his  death.  She  aided, 
encouraged,  and  inspired  him  in  his  work ;  nursed 
and  tended  him  during  the  years  preceding  his 
death. 

In  1840  Heine,  in  his  post-mortem  criticism  “  Ueber 
Ludwig  Borne,”  referred  insinuatingly  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  subsisted  between  the  de- 
Relations  parted  and  Madame  Wohl,  who  in  the 
with  mean  time  had  married  one  Solomon 

Jeanne  Strauss.  The  latter  challenged  the 

Wohl.  poet,  and  after  the  duel  Heine  sent  a 

letter  to  Dr.  Wertheim,  which  was 
published  in  the  “  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,” 
in  which  he  retracted  the  insinuations  and  declared 
them  to  be  based  on  erroneous  and  groundless  as¬ 
sumptions.  This  letter  is  to  be  found  as  a  prefatory 
note  to  the  Borne  monograph  in  Heine's  works. 

Before  leaving  Frankfort  for  Paris  in  1821,  Borne 
wrote  his  celebrated  “Monographic  der  Deutschen 
Postsclmecke.  ”  This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  sustained  humor  in  the  German  language,  and 
with  his  “  Esskimstler  ”  indicates  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  work  in  this  direction.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  during  this  period  (1819  to  1822) 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  publication  “Naclige- 
lassene  Schriften,”  Mannheim,  1844-50. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  his  father,  solicitous 
as  ever  for  his  son’s  welfare,  used  his  influence  with 
the  high  officials  in  Vienna  to  secure  for  Borne  the 
appointment  as  imperial  councilor,  a  sinecure  with¬ 
out  conditions  or  obligations,  but  with  reasonable 
emoluments.  Borne,  however,  would  not  accept 
the  position.  It  is  probable  that  the  unpleasantness 
occasioned  by  this  refusal  led  to  his  trip  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  leaving  there 
in  the  summer  of  1822  to  go  to  Heidelberg.  At  the 
latter  place  occurred  the  first  of  the  hemorrhages 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  disease  that  was 
so  soon  to  cut  short  his  career. 

It  was  not  until  1826  that  he  was  actively  at 
work  again  in  Frankfort.  He  was  now  a  regular 
contributor  to  Menzel’s  “Literatur- 

His  Blatt”  and  Berty's  “Iris.”  To  this 
Peregri-  time  belongs  his  splendid  eulogium 
nations.  u  pon  Henriette  Son  tag,  the  great  opera 

singer,  and  the  magnificent  memorial 
address  on  Jean  Paul  Richter,  delivered  b}7  Borne 
in  the  Museum  in  Frankfort  Dec.  2, 1825,  and  which 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  his  masterpiece :  it  is 
certainly  the  ablest  of  liis  contributions  to  serious 
literary  criticism. 

The  winter  of  1827  was  spent  in  Berlin.  In  the 
following  year  Borne  went  to  Hamburg,  and  while 
there  arranged  with  Campe  for  the  publication  of 
a  collected  edition  of  his  writings,  which  thereafter 
appeared  in  eight  volumes  (1829-34). 

All  this  time,  however,  Borne  wras  gradually  get¬ 
ting  worse  in  health.  Trying  one  after  another  of 
the  various  resorts,  he  finally  spent  the  summer  of 
1830  in  Bad  Soden,  where  there  came  to  him  the 
tidings  from  Paris  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  This  * 
fired  his  heart,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must 
go  to  Paris  himself  to  witness  the  realization  of  his 
dreams  of  libert}r  and  republicanism. 

Here,  besides  his  articles  in  French  contributed  to 
the  “Reformateur,”  edited  by  Raspail,  and  editing 
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periodical  of  his  own,  “La  Balance,”  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  famous  “ Briefe  aus  Paris.”  Like 
almost  everything  that  Borne  wrote,  these  letteis 
are  Still  of  vital  interest,  even  though  they  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  political.  They  are  dominated 
however,  bv  the  main  object  of  preaching  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  liberty,  the  theory  of  human  equal¬ 
ity  before  the  law,  and  the  divine  light  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.  In 
these  letters,  though  they  bristle  with 
wit  and  teem  with  humorous  touches, 
his  powers  of  invective,  of  pathos,  of 
persuasion,  are  at  their  very  highest. 
He  lays  bare  with  unsparing  skill  the  manifold  stu¬ 
pidities  and  tyrannies  of  the  governing  classes  in  the 
German  fatherland  that  is  so  dear  to  him,  and  revels 
in  the  delights  of  the  freedom  to  be  enjoyed  m 
France.  The  ideal  that  he  strives  for  is  a  united 
Germany,  freed  from  the  bonds  and  shackles  of 
medieval  kingships,  princesliips,  and  lordships,  liv¬ 
ing  in  close  bonds  of  amity  with  France;  and  he 
vindicates  violent  revolution  to  secure  the  rights  o 

the  people.  . 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  considering  conditions  in 
Germany  even  to-day,  seventy  years  later,  what  a 
furor  these  letters  created.  Periodicals  were  filled 
with  controversial  writings,  and  .  pamphlets  and 
works  were  issued  in  quick  succession  controverting 
or  defending  the  ideas  of  Borne;  the  most  important 
being  those  of  Meyer  and  W urms  of  Hamburg,  and 
Willibald  Alexis,  the  novelist  of  Berlin. 

One  of  the  bitterest  of  Borne’s  critics,  however 
was  the  historian  Menzel,  who  appealed  to  the  baser 
sentiments  of  his  readers  by  denouncing  Borne  as 
unpatriotic,  as  being  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  a 
German,  and  as  loving  France  better  than  Germany. 
To  him  Borne  addressed  the  last  work  that  he  pro¬ 
duced,  the  virulent  controversial  treatise  “  Menzel, 

der  Franzosen-Fresser,  Paris,  1886.” 

The  long  and  severe  illness  of  which  he  was  the 
victim  at  last  overcame  him,  and  he  died,  as  stated, 
on  Feb.  12,  1837.  He  was  buried  at  P&re  Lachaise, 
Wenedey  and  Baspail  pronouncing  the  last  words 
over  his  grave.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  statue  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  sculptor  David,  which,  besides  the 
head  of  Borne,  bears  a  relief  representing  France 
and  Germany  extending  their  hands  to  each  other 
under  the  blessing  of  Freedom.  The  best  portrait 
of  him  is  that  by  Moritz  Oppenlieim.  The  house  m 
which  he  was  bom  bore,  until  it  was  demolished,  a 
memorial  tablet.  In  1842  there  appeared  in  Pans 
“Fragments  Politiques  et  Litteraires”  from  Borne  s 
writings,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  M.  dc  Cormenm. 
As  late  as  1862  there  was  published  at  Hamburg 
a  new  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  twelve 
volumes. 


under  the  title  “  Klippen, ”  at  Berlin  in  1894.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  his  drama,  “  Der  Theater- 
arzt.”  He  has  since  published  a  number  of  short 
stories,  humorous  sketches,  learned  articles,  and 
poems.  His  “Yergnligte  Geschichten”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1900  (Hinriehs,  44  Bucher- Yerzeichnis  ”). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Deutsche  Schriftsteller- 
Genossenschaft. 


M.  Co. 


p tut  top t?  a phy  *  Gutzkow,  Borneo  Lebcn,  1840 :  Heine,  Ueber 
’  Ttfirne  1S40*  Itiesser,  Horne  und  die  Juden,  Altenburg-, 
E  iloK  l  B.  (1888);  Joli.  Proelsz,  Das  Junae 
Deutschland,  1892.  M  Co 

BORNSTEIN,  ARTHUR:  German  author; 
born  at  Breslau  March  23,  1867 ;  studied  at  Breslau, 
Berlin,  and  Bern;  and  passed  the  state  examination 
in  Berlin  in  1888.  He  adopted  the  profession  of 
dental  surgery,  but  devoted  himself  as  well  to  liter- 
ature.  A  volume  of  his  short  stories  was  published 


Bibliography  :  Das  Geidiye  Berlin. 
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BORNSTEIN,  PAUL:  German  author;  born 
in  Berlin  April  8,  1868 ;  educated  in  and  graduated 
from  the  university  in  that  city,  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  has  since  lived  in  the 
German  capital.  His  first  published  work  was  the 
“Memoiren  des  Cagliostro,”  Berlin,  1892,  which  was 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  44  Memoiren-Bibliothek  ” 
(in  15  vols.).  This  was  reprinted  separately  in  1894 
under  the  title  “Abenteuer  des  Geistes.”  In  1896 
his  novel,  “Aus  Dammerung  und  jSTacht,”  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  the  “Monats- 
schrift  fur  JSTeuere  Litteratur  und  Kunst,”  which  he 
edited  and  to  which  he  contributed,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  literary  reviews  and  poems,  the  following 
essays:  “Yom  Weibe,”  “Boulevard-Hellenismus,” 
“Ein  Satirisches  Capriccio,”  “Die  Ehe im  Modernen 
Homan,” 44  Maurice  Maeterlinck,”  “  Yvette  Guilbert.” 
The  first  number  of  the  44  Monatsschrif t  ”  appeared 
in  Oct.,  1896;  and  with  the  issue  for  Sept.,  1898,  the 

publication  was  discontinued. 

In  1899  appeared  his  critical  work,  *  Die  Dicliter 
des  Todes  in  der  Modernen  Litteratur,”  and  his  “  Ge- 
sammelte  Essays”;  and  in  the  following  year -his 
monograph  on  Maeterlinck  was  republished.  He 
has  also  translated  a  number  of  works  from  the 
French ;  among  others,  from  J eanne  Marni :  Paiiser 
Droschken,”  “So  Sind  Hun  die  Kinder,”  “Gross- 
stadtpflilnzchen,”  and  “Die  Memoiren  des  Herzogs 

von  Lauzun.”  ,  .  ,  _ 

The  most  important  work  with  which  Bornstem 
is  identified  is  the  encyclopedic  review  of  achieve¬ 
ments  in  every  sphere  of  activity  and  thought  in 
Germany  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which,  under  the  title  “Am  Ende  des 
Jahrhunderts,”  was  begun  in  1898;  Bornstein,  as 
editor,  being  aided  by  a  large  staff  of  young  and 
enthusiastic  scholars  notable  in  their  respective 
fields  of  learning  and  research.  To  date  (1902)  there 
have  appeared  twenty-three  volumes,  the  third  of 
which,  entitled  “Juden  und  Judentum  im  Keun 
zelinten  Jalirhundert,”  is  a  substantial  contribution 
to  Jewish  literature  and  history,  by  S.  Bernfeld. 
Bibliography:  Kursehner,  Dcutscher  Litcratur-KaleMer, 
1901;  Hinriehs,  B'dclier-Verzcichim. 

s.  M-  Co- 

BORODAVKA,  or  BRODAVKA,  ISAAC : 

Lithuanian  farmer  of  taxes  and  distillery  privi¬ 
leges;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  grant  issued  by 
King  Sigismund  August,  Jan.  1,  1560,  to  David 
Shmerlevich  of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  his  partners, 
Isaac  Borodavka  and  Abraham  Dlugach,  entitling 
them,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  collect  the  duties 
on  goods  and  merchandise  passing  through  Minsk, 
Wilna,  Novgorod,  Brest,  and  Grodno.  For  this  they 
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were  required  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  6,808 
copes  annually.  During1  Easter  of  the  following 
year  Borodavka,  among  others,  was  granted  the  salt 
monopoly  for  seven  years,  and.  several  weeks  later, 
on  Saint  Margaret’s  day  (June. 27),  the  king  signed 
an  edict  permitting  Borodav.ka.and  Jacob  Dlukgacli 
to  build  breweries  in  Byelsk,  Narva,  and  Klescht-, 
sclieli.  They  were  to  be  sole  brewers  for  these  towns 
until  Jan.  1,  1566,  when  the  breweries  built  b}r 
them  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  king.  They  were 
also  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  60  copes  each  year. 

Borodavka  and  liis  partners  were  unpopular 
among  their  Polish  competitors,  who  were  covetous 
of  the  same  “ privileges”;  and  this  enmity,  fed  and 
encouraged  b}7-  race  prejudice,  was  not  slow  in  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  acts  injurious  to  the  Jews.  On 
Sept,  10,  1565,  David  Schmerlevich  and  Isaac  Boro¬ 
davka  succeeded  in  wresting  the  lease  holdings  in 
Volhvnia  from  the  Christian  farmers  Borzobogaty  by 
offering  to  the  crown  600  copes  a  year  in  excess  of 
the  amount  paid  by  the  latter.  One  of  the  Borzo- 
bogatys  and  a  certain  Zagorovski  appear  as  the 
principal  witnesses  in  a  claim  preferred  by  Prince 
Yanush  Andrusliovick,  bishop  of  Lutzk  and  Brest, 
against  Schmerlevich  and  Borodavka  for  unlawfully 
collecting1  taxes  from  his  subjects,  the  commoners  of 
Torchin,  Yolhynia. 

Decrees  were  repeatedly  issued  by  the  crown  ur¬ 
ging  the  subjects  of  the  king  to  assist  in  every  way 
the  royal  farmers  of  taxes  and  their  “  servants  ”  in 
the  collection  of  duties  on  goods  and  of  royalties  on 
distilleries.  These  decrees,  or  “universals,  ”  were 
invariably  the  reply  of  the  crown  to  the  complaints 
of  Isaac  Borodavka  and  other  Jewish  leaseholders 
that  goods  were  carried  up  and  down  the  rivers 
Bug,  Mukhavetz,  Bobyer,  and  Narew,”  past  the 
established  custom-houses,  and  no  duty  paid.  This 
mutual  animosity  led  even  to  acts  of  violence. 
Abraham  Dlukgacli  was  mercilessly  beaten  and 
robbed  by  the  “  servants  ”  of  the  widow  of  Ivan  Bogo- 
vitonovichKozirutski.  David Schlomich,  “servant” 
of  Schmerlevick  and  Borodavka,  was  cruelly  beaten 
and  robbed  by  the  “servants”  of  Peter  Chekhoski, 
another  farmer  of  taxes. 

Very  soon  there  were  accusations  of  shedding  in¬ 
nocent  .  Christian  blood.  In  Narva,  Byelsk,  and 
Rosokhi,  servants  ”  of  the  tax-collectors  were 
accused  of  murder.  The  most  rigid  investigation 
proved  these  accusations  to  be  groundless;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  before  one  of  the  accused  had  paid  for  them 
with  his  life. 

In  the  records  for  July  18,  1564,  i-t  is  stated  that 
the  royal  chamberlain,  Andrei  Rozhnovski,  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  hanging  of  Bernat  Abramovich  at 
Byelsk,  deposes  that  he  had  heard  the  doomed 
man  solemnly  declare  (on  the  gallows),  before  the 
face^of  his  God,  that  lie  had  not  killed  any  little  girl 
at  Naiva,  nor  received  any  orders  for  assassination 
from  his  master,  Isaac  Borodavka ;  and  that  Yezoph, 
his  comrade  and  companion  in  misfortune,  then  under 
arrest  in  the  castle,  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  but 
had  made  a  confession  of  guilt  to  the  authorities  in 
the  prison  because  lie  could  not  endure  the  torture 
of  being  burned  with  candles.  He  furthermore  as¬ 
serted  that  their  accusers  desired  thus  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  Borodavka.  Thereupon  King 


Sigismund  August,  by  special  decree  (1564),  ordered 
that  in  the  future  all  such  accusations  against  the 
Jews  should  be  laid  before  him  for  his  personal 
examination,  the  accused  in  the  mean  time  to  he  ex¬ 
empt  from  torture. 

Two  years  later  Nakhim,  another  “servant”  of 
Isaac  Borodavka,  and  the  subcollector  of  taxes  in 
Rosokhi,  or  Rososhi,  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
a  Christian  child.  A  second  decree  of  the  kin<» 
(1566),  r entered  on  the  records,  required  that  ad 
Jews  accused  of  murdering  Christians  or  of  defiling 
the  Eucharist  should  be  brought  to  him  for  trial 
and  the  accused  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
crime,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  prove  the 
accused  guilty,  according  to  the  accepted  practise 
of  legal  procedure.  Ten  years  later  (1576)  King 
Stephen  Batliori  confirmed  the  Jews,  his  subjects 
(“who  tarry  in  our  dominions,  the  great  duke¬ 
dom  of  Lithuania”),  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them  by  Sigismund  August. 

Bibliography:  Russko- Yevrciski  Arkhiv.  ii., Nos. 72,  92  140 
etc.;  Regesty ,  Nos.  514,  533,  etc.  ’  1  1 

n.  it.  M.  Z. 

BOROFSKY,  SAMUEL  HYMAN :  Born  at 
Wolkovyshki,  government  of  Suvalki,  Russian  Po¬ 
land,  April,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  in  the  Jews’  Free 
School  at  Manchester,  England,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  taken  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker,  and  in  1879  removed  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
had  preceded  him. 

^  Borofsky  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since 
Sept.  15,  1891,  a  notary  public  since  April  10,  1894, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  city  council  in 
1898,  and  captain  of  the  sixth  company  infantry, 
Massachusetts  provisional  militia,  in  1898  and  1899! 

In  1900  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  house  of  representatives.  He  drafted  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“Five-Cent  Ice  Bill,”  which  compels  ice-dealers, 
under  penalty  of  8100  fine,  to  sell  ice  in  five-cent 
pieces  to  all  desiring  such,  thus  conferring  a  great 
boon  upon  the  poor  in  summer. 

In  1901  Borofsky  presented  a  bill  to  exempt  per¬ 
sons  observing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath  from  any  penalty  for  keeping  shops  open 
or  for  performing  secular  business  and  labor  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  April  12,  but  three 
days  later  it  was  reconsidered.and  passed.  On  being 
icferied  to  the  committee  on  judiciary  of  the  senate 
it  encountered  great  opposition,  and  on  May  29  the 
Senate  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  21  to  6  (see  “Boston 
Herald, ”  April  15,  1901;  “Boston  Globe,”  April  26, 
1901;  “Jewish  Comment,”  May  10,  1901). 

Borofsky  in  1899  organized  and  successfully  es¬ 
tablished  The  Helping  Hand  Temporary  liome 
for  Destitute  Jewish  Children.  He  is  a  contributor 
on  social  and  Jewish  questions  to  several  Boston 
newspapers. 

A. 

BOROWSKX,  ISIDOR  ;  Soldier  under  Bolivar 
y  Ponte,  and,  later,  a  Persian  general ;  born  at  War¬ 
saw,  Poland,  1803 ;  killed  at  the  siege  of  Herat  in 
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ms?  This  military  adventurer  in  Persia  and  Af- 
giianistan  was  a  Polish  Jew  who  was  reared  in  the 
f^ited  States,  and  who  sometimes  claimed  to  be  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Prince  Radziwill  by  a  Jewish 
’"other,  and  at  other  times  professed  to  be  simply 
a  Polish  nobleman.  He  served  under  Bohvar  then 
under  Meliemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  where  m  1839  he 
supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  m  mathematics 
Ld  in  English.  In  1831  he  was  in  Bushire,  Persia; 
and  was  afterward  recommended  by  Sir  John  Camp¬ 
bell  the  British  minister,  to  Prince  Abbas  Muza, 
the  son  of  Shah  Fath  Ali,  as  a  useful  and  talented 
man  Borowslti  developed  great  military  abilities 
i„  the  service  of  that  warlike  prince,  and  took  for 
him  the  strong  town  of  Cochan  in  Kliorassan.  Later 
he  took  the  castle  of  Sarakhs  and  made  prisoner  the 
leader  of  the  Turkomans.  After  the  death  of  Abbas 
in  1833  Borowski  gave  most  essential  assistance  to 
Abbas’’ son,  Mohamed  Mirza,  and  enabled  him  to  as¬ 
cend  the  throne  of  his  grandfather.  The  English 
were  behind  most  of  the  military  undertakings  of  the 
Persians  in  those  days,  and  Borowski  was  looked 
-upon  as  an  English  general,  and  even  wore  the  uni¬ 
form.  But  he  forsook-  the  interests  of  the  British 
government  and  joined  the  Russian  party  in  Persia, 
and  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  Herat.  His  wife,  a 
Georgian  captive  of  war,  received  a  pension  from 
Mohamed  Shah  on  account  of  her  husband  s  dis- 
finguished  services. 

peclja  Powszcchna ,  11..  «.r.,  Warsaw,  1898.  p 

BORROW.  See  Commerce  and  Trade. 


BORROWER  ••  One  who  receives,  at  his 

own  request,  the  property  of  another,  for  free  use, 
upon  the  agreement  that  it  shall  be  returned  to 
■the  owner  (Kid.  47b).  He  is  distinguished  from  the 
borrower  of  money,  the  “loweli”  (nip),  in  that  the 
latter  need  not  return  the  property  which  he  has 

received,  but  may  return  it  in  kind. 

The  Biblical  law  concerning  the  liability  ot  the 
borrower  (Ex.  xxii.  13,  14;  R.  V-,  14,  15)  holds  such 
person  to  tlie  strictest  3,ccount<ibilifiy 
Biblical  for  the  property  borrowed.  Inasmuch 
Law  as  it  is  given  him  at  his  request  for 
use  without  pay,  the  law  requires  of 
him  not  merely  the  ordinary  care  that  must  be  given 
to  property  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee,  but  it  holds  him 
absolutely  responsible  for  its  return  to  the  owner; 
and  if  it  is  lost  by  him  or  stolen  from  him,  or  it  it 
consist  in  cattle  which  die  while  in  his  possession, 
lie  is  not  permitted  to  offer  any  defense  to  the  claim 
of  the  owner,  but  must  make  absolute  restitution. 

The  Biblical  law  cites  one  exception  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule;  namely,  if  the  owner  accompanies  the 
property  into  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  obliged  to  make  restitution.  Thus  the 
Mishnali  says,  “  If  one  borrows  a  cow  and  borrows 
or  hires  the  owner  with  her,  or  if  he  borrows  or 
hires  the  owner,  and  then  borrows  the  cow  and  the 
latter  dies,  he  is  not  liable;  but  if  he  borrows  the 
cow,  afterward  either  borrowing  or  hiring  the  owner, 
and  the  cow  dies,  he  is  liable  ”  (Mishnali  B.  M.  viii.). 
In  the  former  case  the  decision  is  based  on  the  tact 


that  the  owner  is  with  her  at  the  time  that  she  goes 
into  the  borrower’s  possession;  in  the  latter  case 
the  owner  is  not  with  her  at  such  time. 

The  Talmudic  law  established  several  other  ex¬ 
ceptions,  based  upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  text.  Inasmuch  as  the  prop- 
Talnrndic  erty  was  borrowed  to  be  used,  the  bor- 
•gx_  rower  ought  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ceptions.  ble  for  any  depreciation  in  value,  or 
for  any  damages  which  result  to  the 
property,  from  the  legitimate  use  for  which  it  was 
borrowed.  Rab  therefore  decided  that  the  borrower 
of  the  cow  was  not  responsible  for  what  in  modern, 
law  would  be  called  “reasonable  wear  and  tear,”  or, 
as  the  Talmudic  phrase  more  tersely  expresses  it, 
rc»&D  nnnn  nnD,  “if  she  died  from  wk.”  “Not 
only  if  she  is  wasted  in  flesh  through  labor,  is  he  not 
liable  but  if  she  dies  from  the  labor,  he  is  not  liable, 
for  the  borrower  may  say,  4 1  did  not  borrow  her  to 
seat  her  on  a  chair'”  (B.  M.  96b)>;  and  in  a  case 
where  a  man  borrowed  an  ax  which  was  broken 
while  in  use,  Rab  decided  that  if  the  borrower  could 
prove  that  lie  did  not  put  it  to  any  extraordinary 
use,  he  was  not  liable  (B.  M.  ib.).  § 

Other  exceptions  whereby  the  borrower  is  released 
from  making  restitution  are  the  following:  If  he 
borrows  the  article  for  a  specific  time,  he  is  not  liable 
for  a  casualty  after  the  time  has  expired  (B  M.  81a), 
although  ordinarily  he  is  responsible  for  the  article 
until  it  has  actually  been  returned  to  the  owner 
(Mishnali  B.  M.  viii.  8).  If  he  borrows  an  article 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  borrows  an  article 
from  him,  his  responsibility  is  changed  to  that  of  a 
bailee  for  hire  (B.  M.  81b).  Finally,  he  may  make  a 
special  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  article,  re¬ 
leasing  himself  from  liability  (Mishnali  B  M.  vn. 
10).  Unless  a  specific  time  has  been  fixed  between 
the  borrower  and  the  owner,  the  borrower  must  ie- 
turn  the  article  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  use  it 
(Maimonides,  “  Tad, w  Slie’elali,  i.  5 ;  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
841,  1);  and  he  has  no  right  to  loan  the  honored 

article  to  another  (ib.  842,  1).  , 

The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  borrower  begin, 
first,  when  the  object  is  actually  taken  into  his  pos¬ 
session  by  “  drawing  ”  it  toward  him, 
Beginning  according  to  R.  Eleazar:  “As  the}  de- 
and  creed  4  drawing  *  for  purchaser,  so  also 
Extent  of  they  decreed  ‘  drawing  ’  for  bailees  ; 
Liability,  and,  second,  when  he  has  begun  to  use 
it.  R.  Huna  said,  “If  one  borrows 
an  ax  and  splits  wood  with  it,  he  has  acquired  it, 
and,  if  he  does  not  split,  he  does  not  acquue  it  (B. 
M.  99a).  The  liability  of  the  borrower  is  limited 
only  to  the  value  of  the  injured  property  (B.  i  - 
94b)  •  hence  when  a  man  borrowed  an  ax  and  through 
carelessness  broke  it,  R.  Kaliaua  and  R.  Assi  decided 
that  he  must  return  the  pieces  to  the  owner  after 
they  have  been  valued,  paying  an  additional  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  the  full  value  of  the  ax  as  he  re- 

reived  it  (B.  M.  9  m).  .. 

As  the  borroweris  one  of  the  four  classes  of  bailees 

mentioned  in  Ex.  xx.  7-1  o,  the  subjec 
tlier  elucidated  by  reference  to  articles  Bailment 
Hiring,  and  Letting.  For  borrow  ei  of  m  ^ 
see  Loan  and  Interest.  For  borrower  gm  0 
pledge  see  Pledge  and  Mortgage. 
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Shc'eUth,  eh.  Hoshen  Mishpat , 

E*  c*  D.  W.  A. 

BOSHAL  (BOSTAL),  MOSES  BEN  SOLO¬ 
MON  BE  :  Turkish  Talmudist  and  preacher  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  “  Yismah  Mosheh  ” 
(Moses  Rejoices),  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Smyrna,  1675),  which  is  now  very  rare. 

BNo 1 (5M)APHY  **  ZimZ’  P‘  »  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 

L-  G-  I.  Bek. 

BOSHETH  (“shame,”  “disgrace”):  Used  con¬ 
cretely  by  the  Prophets  as  “  the  shameful  thine:  ”  to 
designate  the  Baalim:  and  their  images.  (See  Hosea 
ix.  10  and  Jer.  iii.  24,  xi.  13,  where  the  word  is  par¬ 
allel  with  “  the  Baal  ”  [compare  Jer.  iii.  24]).  Later 
usage  adopted  the  epithet  to  such  an  extent  that 
“Bosheth  ”  became  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  “Baal,” 
as  is  learned  from  the  proper  names  “Ish-bosheth  ” 
(with  which  Jastrow  [see  Bibliography]  compares  a 
Babjdonian  name,  “  Mati-bashti  ”)  and  “Mephibo- 
sketli,”  the  former  being  written  “Esh-baal”  ini 
Chron.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  and  the  latter  occurring  as 
“  Meri-baal  ”  in  I  Chron.  viii.  34  and  ix.  40.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  known  as  93  Holmes, 
has  eia(3aa\  and  the  old  Latin  version  has  “  Isbalem  ” 
for  “  Ish-bosheth.  ”  So  also  in  II  Sam.  xi.  21,  “  Jerub- 
be[o]slieth  ”  is  given  for  “  Jerubbaal.  ” 

The  opinion  now  so  prevalent  that  the  name  of  the 
god  Molech  was  changed  from  “Melek  ”  in  imitation 
of  the  \  owels  of  “  Bosheth  ”  is  not  altogether  accept¬ 
able.  It  is  possible  to  regard  “Molech  ”  as  the  reg¬ 
ularly  formed  Hebrew  equivalent  of  “Malik,”  the 
name  of  an  Assyro-Babylonian  god  (Rawlinson, 
“Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,”  iii.  7,’ 
18),  which  is  also  a  common  epithet  (“  Decider  ”)  of 
several  divinities.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
word  is  really  a  survival  of  the  oldest  form  of 
Malk  (  Melek  ”),  king.  Another  explanation  of 
“Bosheth,”  proposed  by  Jastrow,  makes  the  name 
the  distortion  of  a  deity  who  bore  the  name  “Basht  ” 
or  “Bashta.” 


EiBuoGRAPnr ;  pp.  259-433:  idem,  in 

o'  i-  •,  Wellhausen,  Text  der  Bticher 

i' Vmi ell%¥Sh  P7P‘  i?9  et  scc^  Sfcade,  Geschichtc , 

’3’ o  est  e’ iIsrnei&^  Ewennamen ,  p.  120;  Driver, 
’  pp‘  1S6, 19°’  -~J9.  The  hypothesis  as  to  the 
2  r}s^iven  m  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  ~d  ed.,  p.  o/2,  note.  Compare  on  the  whole  subiect 
Jastrow,  The  Element  Bosheth  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names \ 
m  J ournal  of  the  Soc.  of  BWL  Lit.  xi.  30.  ’ 

J*  JR‘  J.  F.  McC. 

BOSKO,  AGRON  MACHIMOVITSCH.  See 

Lithuania. 

BOSKOVITZ,  WOEF:  The  first  rabbi  of  the 
congregation  of  Budapest;  died  1818.  In  1787  the 
Jewish  community  at  Pest  was  sufficiently  large  to 
rent  a  hall  where  divine  services  could  be  held, 
though  all  religious  questions  were  at  this  time  still 
submitted  to  Moses  Mtlnz  in  Buda.  As  Pest  and 
Buda  were  not,  however,  at  that  time  connected  by 
a  biidge,  and  as  it  became  rather  irksome,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  winter,  to  cross  the  river  to 
Buda  whenever  the  rabbi  there  had  to  be  consulted, 
the  announcement  that  Boskovitz,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  Talmudist; -was  to  settle  in  Pest  in 
1793  as  rabbi  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Jewish 
community  of  that  city.  But  as  Moses  Mttnz  vig¬ 


orously  objected  to  the  arrangement,  Boskovitz  was 
compelled  to  leave  Budapest  in  1796.  He  also  Vtt 
Hungary,  but  returned  in  1809  to  Bonyhfid,  actinn- 
as  rabbi  there  until  his  death.  Boskovitz,  who  on 
joyed  great  popularity  as  a  rabbi,  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works,  all  of  which  were  published 
posthumously;  “Seder  Mishnali”  (on  Maimonides 
lad  ha-Hazakah);  “Ma’amar  Esther”  (sermons)’- 
and  “Notes  on  the  Talmud”  (published  in  the 
Vienna  edition  of  the  Talmud,  1830).  Compare  also 
“Ozar  ha-Sifrut,”  part  2,  iii.  22. 

S‘  L.  V. 

BOSKOWITZ :  Town  in  Moravia,  about  31  miles 
to  the  north  of  Briinn.  It  lias  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  communities  in  the  province,  though 
in  numbers  it  had  dwindled  to  1,967  Jewish  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  1880.  Even  in  early  times  there  was  at 
Boskowitz  a  systematically  organized  model  school 
many  pupils  of  which  became  famous. 

The  most^  eminent  person  of  Boskowitz  was  Sam¬ 
uel  Levi  Kolin,  who  wrote  a  commentary  to  the 
ritual  codex  “Magen  Abraham,”  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  his  work,  “Malizit  ha-Slie- 
kel.  The  cabalist  R.  Nathan  Adler  must  also  be 
mentioned:  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  Boskowitz  in 
1783.  He  was  followed,  later,  by  his  pupil,  Moses 
Sofer  of  Frankfort,  who  subsequently  became  rabbi 
at  Presburg.  Adler  introduced  the  Sephardic  ritual 
abolished  the  piyyutim,  and  as  a  “Cohen”  himself 
pronounced  the  “priestly  benediction”  (“birkat 
kokanim”)  daily  during  the  service.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  government  by  a  farmer  of  the 
excise  on  account  of  his  undue  severity  in  insisting 
upon  the  minutest  details  of  ritual  observance  in 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  and  had  to  leave 
Boskowitz,  where  his  ideals  were  not  acceptable. 
The  scholars  trained  along  the  lines  of  the  “Malizit 
ha-Shek:el  ”  were  too  practical  to  follow  his  religious 
extravagances,  and  they  embarrassed  him  by  their 
acumen.  J.  B.  Bloch  of  Hamburg,  the  author  of 
the  “Binat  Yissakar,”  was  also  rabbi  in  Boskowitz^ 
he  likewise  came  in  conflict  with  them.  During  a 
halakic  discourse  he  was  once  pressed  so  hard  by  the 
turbulent  arguments  of  the  laymen  that  he  angrily 
lesigned  his  office  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse. 

Bloch  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Prager-Karpeles, 
the  great-grandfather  of  A.  Schmiedl  and  of  Gus¬ 
tav  Kakfeles.  He  resigned  the  rabbinate  in  Krem- 
sier  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Raphael  Kolin  re¬ 
garding  the  pronunciation  of  the  priestly  blessing 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  L.  R.  Beneth  criticizes 
in  a  responsum  the  novella  of  Moses  Karpeles 
“Torat  Mosheh  Emet”  (The  Law  of  Moses  Is 
Truth).  Karpeles  was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Plac- 
zek,  who  was  appointed  provisional  district  rabbi 
by  the  government.  Placzek  enjoyed  universal  es¬ 
teem  on  account  of  his  kindness  and  peaceful  dispo¬ 
sition.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1884.  The  present  in¬ 
cumbent  is  Dr.  S.  Funk. 

Boskowitz  possesses  several  richly  endowed  foun¬ 
dations  instituted  by  the  family  Low-Beer. 

A.  F.-G. 

BOSKOWITZ,  HAYYIM  BEN  JACOB; 

Palestinian  author;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  the  “Toze’ot  Hay- 
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Yjm”  (Life’s  Issues),  a  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Amsterdam,  1764,  printed  with  the  text), 
xvliieh  deals  chiefly  with  the  moral  precepts  that  may 
lie  drawn  from  the  Bible  stories. 

tuhiiography:  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael,  p.  344;  Zedner, 
Cat,  IJcbr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  Ill- 

I.  Ber. 


BOSLANSKI  (or  BASLANSKI),  YOM-TOB 
LIPMAN  HA-KOHEN  (R.Lipele  Mirer):  Rus¬ 
sian  rabbi;  bom  1824;  died  in  Mir,  government  of 
Grodno,  Dec.  26,  1892.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
rabbi  in  Khaslavich  and  other  communities;  but  for 
pie  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish,  community  in  Mir,  and  was  rec- 
oo-nized  as  one  of  the  greatest  rabbinical  authorities 
in  Russia.  He  visited  St.  Petersburg  several  times  as 
representative  of  the  Jews.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
“Hobebe  Zion,”  and  sided  with  the  rabbis  who  per¬ 
mitted  the  colonists  in  Palestine  to  work  in  “shemit- 
tah  ”  (fallow  year)  and  who  prohibited  the  use  of 
citrons  (“  etrogim  ”)  from  Corfu  in  Russia  for  the 
gukkot  festival.  In  1889  Boslanski  attempted  to 
organize  a  society  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  colony  in  Palestine,  and  visited 
Paris  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  Baron  Edmund  Roth¬ 
schild  in  the  project. 

Boslanski  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  responsa 
entitled  “Malbushe  Yom-Tob,”Wilna,  1881,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  laws  of  contracts  and  of  arbitration. 
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BOSNIA :  Province  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria  and  of  Montenegro.  For¬ 
merly  under  Turkish  rule,  it  came  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878. 

According  to  some  historians,  the  first  Jews  set¬ 
tled  in  Bosnia  in  1575;  Don  Joseph  Nasi  and  his 
aunt,  Dona  Gracia,  using  their  influence  with  the 
sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  to  that  effect.  The 
inscriptions  on  some  tombstones  at  Sarajevo,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  the  Jewish  date  of  5311,  or  1551  c.e.  ; 
hence  Jews  were  living  in  Bosnia  thirty-five  3rears 
before  the  date  mentioned  above. 

From  a  manuscript  in  the  Mohammedan  library 
at  Sarajevo,  written  in  Turkish,  it  is  evideut  that 
thirty  or  forty  Jews  engaged  in  business  at  Bosna- 
Serai  (the  present  Sarajevo)  under  the  governor, 
Hadim-Ali-Bey,  in  the  year  958  of  the  Hegira  (1541 
c.e.).  These  merchants  entered  the  country  with¬ 
out  their  families  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  caravansary, 
the  majority  being  natives  of  Salonica.  During  the 
great  religious  festivals  they  returned  home.  When 
their  number  increased,  the  governor,  Gliazi-Hassan- 
Pasha,  ordered  them  to  settle  definitely  in  that  region 
or  to  leave  the  country.  Fearing  the  fanaticism  of 
the  populace,  they  sought  refuge  at  Ragusa  and  in 
Hungary,  which  latter  was  then  a  Turkish  province. 
Thence  they  sent  representatives  to  Bosnia,  with 
letters  to  the  governor,  in  order  to  collect  their  out¬ 
standing  credits.  In  1614,  when  the  ex-grand  vizier 
of  Constantinople,  Baltaji-Melimed-Pasha,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor,  he  brought  in  his  suite  Naphtali 
Mandjor  (Maggioro?),  a  rich  Jewish  banker  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  latter  successfully  interceded  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews.  Thirty  families  returned 


immediately,  but  these  lived  scattered  in  various 
streets  in  Sarajevo. 

After  much  trouble  the  Jews  in  1645  obtained 
permission  from  the  governor,  Siavous  Pasha  (ex- 
grand  vizier),  to  reside  in  a  special  quarter,  about 
2,000  square  meters  in  extent;  and  thereupon  they 
erected  houses.  In  the  center  of  this  quarter, which 
was  named  after  the  governor,  a  well  was  dug. 
Each  Jew  received  a  deed  of  ownership.  A  small 
annual  tax  of  a  few  aspers  (one  asper  =yg-  of  a  cent) 
was  imposed  upon  them,  to  he  paid  to  a  neighboring 
mosque— a  custom  that  still  prevails.  At  the  same 
time  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  granted  them  by 
firman  the  permission  to  establish  a  cemetery  on  a 
hill  named  Verbania,  the  Jews  being  also  required 
to  pay  for  this  privilege  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  an¬ 
other  mosque  of  the  city.  In  this  way  the  Jews 
definitely  established  themselves  in  Bosnia;  and  in 
time  they  settled  in  other  localities  besides  Sarajevo. 

In  1901,  in  a  total  population  of  1,357,000,  there 
were  in  the  province  about  7,500  Jews.  Of  these, 
4,000  lived  at  Sarajevo,  250  at  Bosna-Brod,  a  similar 
number  at  Mostar  (Herzegovina),  and  the  remainder 
in  small  communities.  The  Jews  of  Bosnia,  to 
which  those  of  Herzegovina  must  be  added,  have  an 
official  representative  at  Sarajevo.  They  have  also 
an  official  organ,  “La  Alborada,”  written  in  Judseo- 
Spanish  and  in  rabbinic  characters,  published 
at  Sarajevo  since  1901  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  editors.  See  Mostar,  Sarajey  o, 

Turkey.  .  ,,TT. 
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BOSOR :  1.  A  city  of  Gilead,  which  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus  conquered  (I  Macc.  v.  26,  36).  It  may  be 
identified  with  the  modern  “  Busr  el-Bariri  ”  (Buhl, 
«  Geographie  des  Alten  Palastina,”  p.  258).  2.  The 

Septuagint  reading  for  Besor  (I  Sam.  xxx.  D). 


BOSORA.  See  Bozrah. 

BOSPORUS,  CIMMERIAN:  Name  of  the 
ancients  for  the  strait  of.  Yenikale  or  of  Theo¬ 
dosia  ;  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
formed  in  ancient  times  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
the  latter  name  being  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  for 
Sepharad  CYiDD)-  Jerome  adopted  it  from  his  J ewish 
teacher,  who  considered  it  to  he  the  place  to  which 
Hadrian  had  transported  the  captives  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  But  Jewish  communities  existed  in  Bosporus 
long  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Iving 
A°rippa  I.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Caius  Caligula, 
speaks  of  the  Jews  established  in  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Pontus  (Philo,  “Legatio  adCajum”).  Among 
many  Greek  inscriptions  unearthed  in  1830  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosporus,  two  are  of  especial  interest 
for  the  history  of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  that 
Greek  colony.  ~  One  of  these,  found  at  Pantikapamm 
(the  modern  Kertch)  and  dated  377  of  the  Bosporian 
(81  of  the  common)  era,  is  a  declaration  of  the  liber¬ 
ation  by  a  Jewess  named  Creste  of  her  slave  Hera- 
clius.  The  deed  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
in  the  synagogue  of  Pantikapseum.  The  second, 
unearthed  in  Gorgippia  and  dating  from  388  of  the 
Bosporian  (41  of  the  common)  era,  is  indeed  a  pagan 
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Inscription;  but  the  Biblical  name  of  God  used  at 
the  head  of  it  shows  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Jews  upon  their  fellow -citizens. 

t  A.  quite  recent-  discovery  of  Jewish  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  was  announced  Jan.  12,  1901,  to  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographical  Society.  A  young  explorer, 
A.  L.  Pogodin,  discovered  and  deciphered  new  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Kerteh  and  other  places  in  South  Rus¬ 
sia,  from  which  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Jews  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Bosporus  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
b.c.,  and  were  an  important  section  of  the  Greek 
colony.  They  had  their  cemeteries,  synagogues, 
and  other  communal  institutions.  In  trade  as  well 
as  in  social  life  they  mingled  freely  with  the  Greeks, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is  Greek.  Other  inscriptions  show  that, 
in. the  first  century  b.c,,  the  Jews  founded  in  the 
Bosporus  a  colony  of  their  own.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  the  third  century  of  the  common  era  Jewish  re¬ 
ligious  symbols  and  sepulchral  inscriptions  are 
found.  In  the  same  century  the  Jews  even  took  part 
in  religious  persecutions  (“Buduskcknost 1901 
No.  3,  p.  46). 

There  are  no  records  describing  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  communities  before  the  occupation  of 
Kerteh  by  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  in  1771. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the}'  escaped  many  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  befell  their  coreligionists  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  where  Christianity  had  established 
its  dominion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  Bosporus  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  many  Jews  from 
the  Byzantine  empire,  who  sought  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  Emperor  Leo.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  same  century  the  Jews  became  practically  the 

rulers  of  the  count ry  by  the  conversion  to  Judaism 
or  Buian,  the  Kmg  or  tne  cumzars,  Concerning  tlie 

history  of  the  Jews  of  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Russians,  see  Chazars,  Crimea 
Inscriptions,  and  Kertcii. 
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1.  Br.— H.  R. 

BOSTANAI  or  BTTSTANAI  (\SJHDU):  First 
exilaich  under  Arabian  rule;  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The  name  is  Ara- 
maized  from  the  Persian  “  bustan  ”  or  “  bostan  ”  (as 
proper  name  see  Justi,  “Iranisches  Namenbucli,” 
p.  <4).  Almost  the  onl}r  exilarch  of  whom  anything 
moie  than  the  name  is  known,  he  is  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  legends.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ex¬ 
ilarch  Hananiah  (compare  Exilarch).  Hal  Gaon, 
in  Sha  are  Zedek,  ”  p.  3a,  seems  to  identify  Bostanai 
with  Haninai,  and  tells  that  he  was  given  for  wife  a 
daughter  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  II.  (died  628) 
by  the  calif  Omar  (died  644).  (Sec  Rapoport,  in 
Bikkure  ha-Httim,”  x.  83;  B.  Goldberg,  in  “Ha- 
Maggid,”  xiii.  363).  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  however 
m  Ins  “ Sefer  ha-Kabbalah  ”  (Neubauer's  "Medieval 
Jewish  Chronicles, ”  i.  64),  says  that  it  was  the  last 
bassanid  king,  lezdegerd  (born  624;  died  651-652; 
see  Noldeke,  "Tabari,”  pp.  397  et  seq.),  who  gave  his 


daughter  to  Bostanai.  But  in  that  case  it  could 
have  been  only  Calif  Ali  (656-661),  and  not  Omar 
who  thus  honored  the  exilarch  (see  “Ma‘aseh  Bet 
David  ”).  It  is  known  also  that  Ali  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  the  contemporary  Gaon  Isaac  (Slierira 
II.’s  “Letter,”  ed.  Neubauer,  ib.  p.  35;  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  ib.  p.  62) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  honored  the  exilarch  in  certain  ways  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  Jews.  The  office 
of  the  exilarch,  with  its  duties  and  privileges,  as 
it  existed  for  some  centuries  under  the  Arabian  rule, 
may  be  considered  to  begin  with  Bostanai, 

The  relation  of  Bostanai  to  the  Persian  princess 
(called  “Dara”  in  “Ma‘aseh  Bet  David,”  or  “  Azdad- 
war”  (No! deke,  "Isdundad”),  accord- 
The  ing  to  a  recently  discovered  genizak 
Dispute  fragment,  had  an  unpleasant  sequel. 
Among  His  The  exilarch  lived  with  her  without 
Heirs.  having  married  her,  and  according  to 
the  rabbinical  law  she  should  previous¬ 
ly  have  received  her  “letter  of  freedom,”  for,  being 
a  prisoner  of  war,  she  had  become  an  Arabian  slave, 
and  as  such  had  been  presented  to  Bostanai.  After  the 
death  of  Bostanai  his  sons  insisted  that  the  princess, 
as  well  as  her  son,  was  still  a  slave,  and,  as  such’ 
was  their  property.  The  judges  were  divided  in 
opinion,  but  finally  decided  that  the  legitimate  sons 
of  the  exilarch  should  grant  letters  of  manumission 
to  the  princess  and  her  son  in  order  to  testify  to 
their  emancipation.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  Bostanai  had  probably  lived  in  legiti¬ 
mate  marriage  with  this  woman,  and,  although  there 
were  no  proofs,  had  presumably  first  emancipated 
and  then  married  her.  Nevertheless,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  princess  were  not  recognized  as  legiti¬ 
mate  300  3rears  afterward  (Hal  Gaon  l  c  )  The 
statement  in  tlie  genizaii  specimen  (see  bibllog- 

taphy  below)  is  doubtless  dictated  by  enmity  to  the 
exilarch;  Abraham  ibn  Baud’s  statement  (l.c.)  is 
contrariwise  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  exilarch ;  hut 
compare  genizah  fragment  published  by  Sclieekter 
in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiv.  242-246. 

The  name  “Bostanai”  gave  rise  to  the  following 
legend:  The  last  Persian  king  (Hormuzd),  inimical 
to  the  Jews,  decided  to  extinguish  the  royal  house 
of  David,  no  one  being  left  of  that 
Legends,  house  but  a  young  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  had  been  killed  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  and  who  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a 
child.  Then  the  king  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a 
beautiful  garden  (“bostan  ”),  where  lie  uprooted  the 
trees  and  broke  the  branches,  and,  as  he  was  lifting 
up  his  ax  against  a  little  root,  an  old  man  snatched 
the  ax  away  from  him  and  gave  him  a  blow  that 
almost  killed  hi  in,  saying:  “Are  }^ou  not  satisfied 
with  having  destroyed  the  beautiful  trees  of  my 
garden,  that  you  now  try  to  destroy  also  the  last 
root?  Truly,  you  deserve  that  your  memory  perish 
from  the  earth.”  Tlie  king  thereupon  promised  to 
guard  the  last  plant  of  the  garden  carefully.  No 
one  but  an  old  Jewish  sage  was  able  to  interpret  the 
dream,  and  he  said:  “The  garden  represents  the 
house  of  David,  all  of  whose  descendants  j^ou  have 
destroyed  except  a  woman  with  her  unborn  boy. 

I  he  old  man  whom  you  saw  was  David,  to  whom 
you  promised  that  you  would  take  care  that  his 
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insect  away. 


hoii'0  should  be  renewed  by  this  boy.  ”  The  Jewish 
J?"' :  rvho  was  the  father  of  the  young  woman, 
t  ou-ht  her  to  the  king,  and  she  was  assigned  to 
rooms  fitted  up  with  princely  splendor,  where  she 
o-avc  birth  to  a  boy,  who  received  the  name  Bos- 
tanai,”  from  the  garden  (“bostan”)  which  the  king 

wi  seen  in  his  dream.  .  , 

Ti,e  fioure  of  the  wasp  in  the  escutcheon  of  the 
pvil-irch  was  made  the  subject  of  another  legend. 

The  king  had  taken  delight  in  the 
clever  boy,  and,  spending  one  day  with 
him,  saw,  as  he  stood  before  him,  a 
wasp  sting  him  on  the  temple.  The 
blood  trickled  down  the  boy’s  face, 
yet  he  made  no  motion  to  chase  the 
insect  away.  The  king,  upon  expressing  astonish¬ 
ment  at  this,  was  told  by  the  youth  that  in  the 
house  of  David,  of  which  he  had  come,  they  weie 
taiudit  since  they  themselves  had  lost  their  throne, 
neither  to  laugh  nor  to  lift  up  the  hand  before  a 
tin  it  but  to  stand  in  motionless  respect  (Sanh.  93b). 
The  king,  moved  thereby,  showered  favors  upon 
him.  made  him  an  exilarch,  and  gave  him  the  power 
to  appoint  judges  of  the  Jews  and  the  heads  of  the 
three  academies,  Neliardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbedita. 

In  memory  of  this  Bostanai  introduced  a  wasp  into 
he  escutcheon  of  the  exilarchate.  The  gemzah 
fragment  says  that  the  incident  with  the  wasp  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  presence  of  the  calif  Omar,  before 
whom  Bostanai  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  had  brought  a 
dispute  with  a  sheikh,  who  filLed  ins  office  during  t  e 
exilarch’s  minority,  and  then  refused  to  give  1  up. 
Bostanai  was  exilarch  when  Persia  fell  “to  the 
hands  of  the  Arabians,  and  when  All  came  to  Bab j 
Ion  Bostanai  went  to  meet  him  with  a  splendid  re¬ 
tinue  av hereby  the  calif  was  so  greatly  pleased  that 

lie  clSKed.  for  Bostanai’s  b5essinS-  calif  oto.  learn 

in  nr  that  Bostanai  was  not  married,  gave  lnm  Bara, 
the  daughter  of  the  Persian  king,  as  wife;  and  the 
exilarch  was  permitted  to  make  her  a  Jewess  and  to 
marry  her  legitimately.  She  bore  him  many  chil¬ 
dren,  but  their  legitimacy  was  assailed  aftei  then 
father’s  death  by  the  exilarch’s  other  sons  (  Ma  aseh 
Bostanai,”  several  times  printed  under  different 
titles ;  see  “  Ben  jacob,”  ».«.).  This  legend  was  made 
known  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  (compare  Isaac 
Akiusii),  but  the  Seder  ‘Olam  Zutta,  composed  m 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  drew  upon  the 
legends  of  the  garden  and  the  wasp  (see  Mar 
Zl’TRA  II.). 

The  name  “Dara”  for  the  Persian  princess  in 
Christian  sources  occurs  also  as  that  of  Cliosroes 
(laughter  (Richter,  “  Arsaciden, ”  p.  554,  Leipsic, 
1804).  The  legend  glorifying  Bostanai  probably 
originated  in  Babylon,  while  the  geuizah  fragment, 
branding  all  the  descendants  of  Bostanai  as  illegiti¬ 
mate,  being  descendants  of  a  slave  and  unworthy  to 
till  high  office,  comes  from  Palestine.  Tins  latter 
view  is  of  course  erroneous,  as  may  he  gathered 
from  Hal’s  remark,  above  mentioned,  for  the  post- 
Bostanaite  house  of  exilarclis  was  not  descended 
from  the  princess.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
Bostanaites  were  hated '  by  the  scholars  and  the 
pious  men,  probably  in  part  because  Anan,  founder 
of  the  Karaite  sect,  was  a  descendant  ol  Bostanai 
(sec  Sheriva’s  “Letter,”  ed.  Neubauer,  i.  66). 


Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that  he  was  shown  the 
grave  of  Bostanai  near  Pumbedita. 


riritography-  Bruit’s  Jalirh.  ii.  102-112;  Gratz,  Gesch.der 
B  3d  ed  to  113, 114,  347, 379-384 ;  Halevi,  Dorotha-Bis - 

hnnim  pp  315  :Jost.  Gescll.  Oar  Israelites  y.SSS,  316- 
•uq  -  Lazarus  blc  Hilupter  der  Vertrtebenen  in  Brail  s 
Jn/i’rt’  x  St  25,  174;  Margoliouth,  in  Jew.  Quart  Rev.  m. 
303-307  giving  a  genizah  fragment  concerning  Bostan^,  Leh¬ 
mann  Bostencii  (fiction),  in  his  Aw  VeraangenheitundGe - 
aenwart  ii.  1 ;  translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  same  title 
hy  S.  J.  F.  (Fuenn,  Wilna,  1881):  Furst,  m  Orient.  Lit.  xn. 

51 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  610, 108o,  1086.  ^ 

6. 

BOSTON  ;  Capital  and  chief  city  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  Jews  in  Boston  prior 
to  1842  In  that  year  there  was  established  the  first 
congregation,  whose  founder  and  first  president  was 
William  Goldsmith.  In  1843  this  congregation  pur¬ 
chased  the  first  cemetery  for  Jews  in  East  Boston. 
The  second  congregation,  now  known  as  the  Temple 
Adath  Israel,  was  organized  in  1853. 

The  first  election  of  any  Jew  to  public  office  was 
in  1875  wlien  Godfrey  Morse  was  elected  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Leopold 
Morse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876.  The  first  Jew  m 
the  common  council  was  Isaac  Rosnosky,  elected An 
1878  who  was  also  the  first  Jew  to  be  elected  (1883) 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Godfrey  Morse 
was  elected  president  of  the  common  council  in  1883. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  most  notable  memo¬ 
rial  in  Boston,  owes  its  erection  in  part  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  Judah  Touro,  who  donated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  sum  of  810,000,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  amount  received  from  private  sources  (  Pub. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.,”  No.  3,  pp.  98-100). 

The  principal  congregations  are  the  two  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  Beth  Israel,  Beth  Jacob,  and 
MistkttiL  Tefilah.  The  leading  cliantable  as¬ 
sociations  are  the  United  neurew 
Association,  founded  1864;  the  Hebrew  Women  s 
Sewing  Society,  founded  1869;  the  Leopold 

Morse  Home  for  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphan¬ 
age,  founded  1888;  the  Free  Burial  Association; 
and  the  Free  Employment  Bureau,  which  five 

societies  constitute  the  Federation  ot  Jewish  Chan¬ 
ties  of  Boston.  There  are  also  the  Benoth  Israel 
Sheltering  Home,  the  B’nai  Zion  Educational  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  ^Hebrew  Industrial  School,  the  Helping 
Hand  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Jewish  Chi  - 
dien  the  Talmud  Torah  Hebrew  Free  School,  the 
Younn  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  the  loung 
Women’s  Hebrew  Charitable  Association,  and  the 
Louisa  Alcott  Home. 

The  principal  social  organizations  are  the  Elysium 

Club,  Harmony  Club,  Progress  Club,  Punm  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Utopian  Club.  w  ., 

The  principal  rabbis  have  been  Revs.  Nat  , 
Aaron  Ginsberg,  Falk  Vidaver,  Raphael  Lasker, 
and  Samuel  Hlrschberg  of  Congregation  Ohabei 
Shalom;  the  Revs.  Joseph  Sachs,  Joseph  Shomm 
ger,  Solomon  Schindler,  and  Charles  Fleiscliei  o 
Temple  Adath  Israel.  Other  notable  rabbis  aio  M. 
Z  Margolis  and  Hyman  S.  Sholier. 

In  the  total  population  (500,000)  there  are  about 
40,000  Jews,  mostly  Russian,  who  have  made  the  r 
homes  in  Boston  within  the  last  ten  years.  Iheie  is 
a  small  percentage  of  German,  Polish,  English,  and 
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Portuguese  Jews.  There  are  also  many  native-born 
American  Jews  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  Boston 
Jews  are  engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
pursuits;  there  are  several  physicians,  musicians, 
and  lawyers ;  but  the  majority  are  carpenters,  paint¬ 
ers,  builders,  masons,  plumbers,  etc. 

a.  G.  Mo. 

BOTANY :  The  science  that  treats  of  plants. 
Like  grammar  and  other  sciences  based  on  logical 
thought,  scientific  botan}r  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  found  its  way  to  the  Jews. 
Agriculture,  gardening,  and  popular  medicine  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  world  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  plant  life ;  and 
the  natural  impulse  toward  nomenclature  led  to 
naive  classifications  of  the  plant  world.  Biblical 
language  is  not  poor  in  designations  for  plants 
riEK)  and  their  various  parts.  In  illustration  may 
be  mentioned  the  different  expressions,  "lpy, 

for  “root”;  IX  ytX  rP$H,  nYlEL  Itm  pW, 

HDD,  m  yid,  nbsbo,  d'jDJD,  pjjtid,  mays, 

spy.  mas,  mov,  Y'Vp,  ^ne\  mss  mnfe,  rtaa?, 

for  “stem,”  “slip,”  “stalk,”  “shoot,”  and  “twigs”; 
as  well  as  SfiD,  nuy,  r6y,  D'Nfijy,  for  “leaves”  and 
“foliage”;  p,  rm  Y7DD,  mB,  pv,  for  “bud,” 
“blossom,”  and  “blossom-stalk”;  ‘IDS, 

m  m,  mi,  ynr,  pnn,  3jy,  for 

“  fruit,  ”  “  fruit-stalk,  ”  and  “  seed  ” ;  many  of  which 
designations  were  in  reality  only  used  by  the  farmer 
and  gardener  as  technical  terms.  The  Biblical  classi¬ 
fication  of  plants— with  which  life  on  earth  begins 
(Delitzscli  on  Gen.  i.  11)— is  contained  in  the  passage 
which  tells  of  their  creation :  “  And  God  said,  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass  [KBH],  the 

Early  herb  yielding  seed  [n&yy],  and  the 
Classifica-  fruit-tree  [yy]  yielding  fruit  .  .  . 
tion.  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth : 

and  it  was  so  ”  (Gen.  i.  11).  The  term 
KfcJH  is  explained  as  embracing,  besides  the  grasses, 
the  cryptogamous  plants,  in  contrast  to  n^y;  al¬ 
though  the  Bible  never  mentions  the  cryptogamia 
elsewhere  (Keil  on  Gen.  Lc.).  But  this  is  a  forced 
use  of  the  word  somewhat  similar  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  fruit-bearing  trees  to  fruit-trees  by  Jewish 
exegetes,  according  to  whom  the  forest-trees,  with 
“thorns  and  thistles,”  were  created  only  after  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  cursing  of  the  earth.  They  also 
claim,  according  to  Gen.  R.  v.  9,  that  the  earth  had 
previously  brought  forth  only  fruits  and  wood  be¬ 
reft  of  any  fruit- taste,  in  place  of  fruit-like  wood 
(in  Mishnaic  diction  yy  had  come  to  mean  “  wood  ”  ; 
P'S  was  the  word  for  “tree”).  Herewith  ended 
the  classification  of  plants.  Language  had  desig¬ 
nated  certain  groups,  like  grain-plants  (^D,  pi); 
and  only  when  the  study  of  the  Law  was  taken  up 
in  post-Biblieal  times  did  it  become  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  uniformity  regarding  correlated  groups, 
although  the  method  of  classification  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  one.  Herein  also  Maimonkles  acted 
as  a systematizer  (L.  Low,  “  Grapliisclie  Requisites” 
i.  93),  deducing  the  following  division  from  Tal- 
mudical  writings  (“  Yad,”  Kil.  i.  8,  9):  “Plants  are 
classified  as  :  (1)  (‘  trees’);  (2)  (‘vege¬ 

tables  ’).  The  former  consist  of:  XDfcflD  (‘fruit- 
trees  ’)  and  pi D  (‘  barren  trees  ’).  To  vegeta¬ 


bles  belong;  (a)  ntfinn  (‘  grain  ’),  comprising  the 
five  familiar  species;  (b)  JYOfcDp  (‘  small  grain  ’)  and 
all  seeds  that  are  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  laj  (.e 
grain,  as,  for  instance,  the  leguminous  plants,  beans 
peas,  lentils,  rice,  sesame,  poppy  [Maimon ides' 
DlTlD] ;  (c)  rnj  ^lyiT  (‘  garden-plants  ’)  (Kil.  ii.  2; 
Tosef.  i.  74),  the  seeds  of  which  are  not  edible,  hut 
which  bear  edible  fruits;  for  example,  the  onion, 
garlic,  leek,  nutmeg,  turnip,  etc. ;  flax  also  belongs 
to  this  group.  Some  of  these  garden-seeds  are 
grown  in  fields  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  then  called 
D-yif  TD  (‘  seed  species  ’),  as,  for  example,  flax  and 
mustard ;  others,  grown  only  in  small  beds,  as  tur¬ 
nips,  radishes,  beets,  onions,  coriander,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  are  called  fiip-p  (‘  herbs  ’).” 

Maimonides’  classification  is  repeated  later  on  by 
others;  for  example,  in  “Kaftor  wa-Ferah,"  ed. 

Berlin,  lvi.  119b;  Caleb  Afendopolo, 
Later  in  “  Adderet  Eliyaliu,  ”  Appendix,  14a. 
Classifica-  Afendopolo  adds  to  the  above,  “fruits 
tions.  of  the  ground,”  as  cucumbers,  water¬ 
melons,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  those 
medicinal  plants  which  are  not  used  for  foods. 

For  purposes  of  the  ritual  blessing  there  is  but 
one  classification ;  namely,  fruit  of  the  tree  and  fruit 
of  the  soil,  in  addition  to  which  mushrooms  and 
truffles  form  a  group  by  themselves,  as,  according 
to  Jewish  belief,  they  are  nourished  by  the  air  (Mai¬ 
monides,  “Yad,”Ber.  viii.  and  the  ritual  codices). 
As  a  curiosity  of  more  modern  times,  the  fact  may 
be  mentioned  that  Azulai  speaks  of  fifty -five  kinds  of 
“  fruits  of  the  soil,  ”  for  which  reason,  he  says,  the 
Hebrew  benediction  reads:  nDINfl  (“of  the  earth”), 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  this  word  being 
55!  (“Birke  Yosef,  Sliivyure  Berakah,  Orali  Hay- 
yim,”  203.)  This  classification  was  not  easily  ar¬ 
rived  at,  as  is  shown  by  Ber.  6.  as  in  Tosef.,  Ber.  vi. 
8,  27,  D'y*lT,  and  filpT  (“grains,”  “grasses,” 

and  “herbs  ”)  are  distinguished  (Israel Lewjr,  “Frag- 
mente  der  Mischna  des  Abba  Sanl,”  p.  10).  For  the 
classification  nxiaft,  JT'JDp,  p“ lb  see  Sifra  87b 

and  parallels,  and  compare  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  where 
xoprog  —  X£TJ,  =  p1b  and  dkvdpov  — 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  the  soil’s 
products,  those  used  for  maintaining  life  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  wine,  oil,  flour,  fruit)  are  distinguished  from 
others  less  important,  as  caraway-seeds  and  spices 
(‘Ab.  Zarah  iv.  465,  25  etseq.;  “Slieiltot,”  No.  32). 
Israel  is  compared  with  wheat,  and  not  with  nut¬ 
meg  or  pepper ;  for  the  world  could  well  exist  with¬ 
out  the  latter,  but  could  not  do  so  without  the  former 
(Pesik.  R.  10  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  35a]  and  parallel 
passages).  Separate  categories  are  formed  of  the 
seven  plants  characteristic  of  Palestine  (see  Pales¬ 
tine,  Flora  of)  and  of  those  used  for  incense,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  dyestuffs  (DbDDD). 

Besides  the  plants  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  the 
Bible  only  mentions  spices  and  condiments,  coming 
from  southern  Asia  and  its  groups  of  islands.  These 
found  their  way,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  sea,  to 
the  peoples  of  foreign  countries,  and  were  used  es¬ 
pecially  in  their  sacrificial  offerings  (Gildemeister 
and  Hoffmann,  “Die  Aetherischen  Oele,”  pp.  4  el 
seq.t  Berlin,  1899). 

The  entire  plant  world  is  called  in  the  Mishnah 
nEHK  TIDV(Sifre,  Num.  84  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  23a]; 
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tv,  f  11  Ted.  Friedmann,  p.  67b]);  Targum,  ■ 

D,C’  \LL  XnlD^  (Kil.  ii.  5);  the  young  mirseiy  pl< 
'&•  wnsn  wo*  Tosef.  i.  61  ;  yoi  is  foi 

f  VUff  (Tosef  Bek  vi.  541;  Tosef.,  B.  B.  vii. 

408  -Yer  Meg.  i.  70b.) ;  ]YI)HM  P'\> is  “t0 planta‘ 

408.  icl;lu^„;  K.  rp  'f  ii’  277-  B.  K.  Viu.  6; 

tious”  (1  e  •  “'oset:  ...  n40,  Tose{  >  Sanh.  iv.  423;  th 

Post-  in  an  applied  sense  Tosef.,  Hag  n. 
■n-WiVal  234)  The  term  ny'Dl  is  opposed  to  cc 

in,.  Toro'um  rQVJ  is  used  also  foi  plant. 

°  .  tj  XxSi  14).  All  the  different  parts  of  the 

St  are  enumerated  by  the  Zobm7  which _  proceeds  I 

to  mention  the  seven  parts-root,  , 

leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit -in  order  to  d  an  P"J  , 
to  the  seven  different  ways  of  interpietmg  the  Bible  ^ 

Thf  rich  flora  and  the  fertility  of  Palestine  (see 
Palestine,  Flora  op)  are  lauded  as  highly  byttm 
Talmud  and  the  Bible  asm  secular  liteiatuie.  1 
vegetation  of  Palestine  was  always  a  ^el'y  l'1<r1‘  0  ’ 

its°fvuits  were  the  finest  and  most  easily  cultivated. 

But  on  two  occasions  its  productivity  reached  the 
hi  o-hest  pitch:  at  the  time  when  our  fathers  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country,  and  at  the  time  of  their  going 
into  exile  ”  (Sifre.  Deut.  37  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  6b  , 
316  317  fed  Friedmann,  p.  135b] ;  Pesil>.  R.  "  > 
Talk  Yer  328).  Still  greater  shall  be  its  fertility 
at  Jhe  time  of  the  Messiah:  “On  the  day  of  sowing 
the  fruit  will  ripen  as  at  Creation,  yea, 
wood  of  the  fruit-trees  will  become  emble.  M  ° 
derful  was  also  the  harvest  at  the  time  of  Quee 
Salome-  the  wheat-kernels  grew  to  the  size  of  kid¬ 
neys-  barley  was  as  large  as  olives;  peas  weie  as 
large  as  golden  dinars;  and,  accordingly,  samp 
of  them  all  were  preserved  for  later  geueiatio  s, 
show  what  would  be  the  deteriorating  consequences 
o  s  nMSifra,  Behuklrotai,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  110d  and 
parallel  passages).'  “Unseemly,  yea,  even  insolent, 
t  is  of  the  land  which  has  been  manured  and 
cultivated  by  its  owners,  not  to 
the  conquerors  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
YCT  Ta  an  iv.  60b;  Lam.  R„  Introduction,  end 
^Tlie  total  number  of  plant-names  found  in  the 
Bible  (100)  does  not  correspond  with  the  excessn  y 
rich  vegetation  of  Palestine.  But  this  will  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise,  considering 
part  of  the  Bible  is,  on  account  of  the  food  lestnc 
lions  contained  therein,  very  copious  m 
animals,  and  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  cmnside 
ulauts  in  such  connection,  these  being  onl)  occe 
sionally  mentioned  in  poetical  and  prophetical  wn- 
tings  Tlie  literature  of  the  Misbnah  ennehe  t  e 

Biblical  list  of  plant-names  to  the  extent  of  about 

180  good  Hebrew  words;  so  that  it  may  be  infeiied 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Hebrew  botan- 
ieal  vocabulary  has  been  presen  ed. 


Halakic  writers  often  had  occasion  to  mention 
plants  The  establishment  of  the  ritual  blessings 
for  the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food  and  for  the 
first-fruits  of  the  season  (IPTW); 
Halakah.  agrarian  legislation  on  the  rights  of 
the  poor  to  participate  in  the  harvest; 
the  rules  for  tithes,  for  the  priest’s  portion,  and  for 
the  “hallali”  (offering  of  dough);  the  regulatio  s 
concerning  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  plants ;  the 
rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year;  the  law  forbidding  the 
fruit  during  the  first  three  years  ot  the  tree  s 
o-rowth-  the  establishment  of  the  particular  kinds 
of  main  to  be  used  for  the  making  of  unleavened 
bread-  the  salads  to  be  used  with  the  Passover  roast; 
tiie  cmnponents  of  the  festal  garland  for  Taber¬ 
nacles;  the  covering  of  the  Tabernacle  itse  , 
use  of  botanical  words  in  vows;  the  proper  material 
on  which  to  write  letters  of  divorce ;  sacrifices  from 
the  plant  world;  the  ingredients  for  incense ,  tie 
kinds  of  hyssop  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Red 
Heifer;  the  laws  of  Levitical  impurity  in  relation  to 
plants — all  these  are  far  from  exhaustive  of  the  oc¬ 
casions  where  plants  are  concerned.  Custom  and 
usao-e  demanded  certain  vegetable  foods  on  certain 
Zf  and  created  new  relations  to  the  plant  world, 
as  life  constantly  raised  new  balaLm  botamca1  ques¬ 
tions  of  which  rabbimc-al  literatuie  Beats 
throwing  of  burs  ou  the  fast-day  ot  the  Ninth  of 
AbTthecustom of  plucking  up  grassaftera  fune ml, 
believed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  (  Shib- 
hole  lia-Leket,”  p.  373a;  Responsa  of  MaBIT  l  -o0. 
Lewysohn,  “Mekore  Minhagim,  p.  IN  -  Jono 
plants  from  which  a  kind  of  milk  runs  (Responsa  of 
RaSHA  No.  248);  the  chewing  of  mastic  on  Pass- 
over (RaDBaZ,  ed.  Forth,  No.  582);  beans  which 

rCi'S®  ?p: 

17)  'the  feeding  of  eilkwerms n>u)“7T1“Jt1 

■  zfg££ii&rss-»&. 

i  «■«  »1T  a  few  topi^  taheuatinndom 

from  the  later  casuistic  literature,  in  w  inch  letmence 
‘  o  new  plant  products,  such  as  sugar-cane,  emons, 

S  coffee  tea,  chocolate,  Indian  meal,  eggplant,  pota 

: 

J  Foreign  and®8  The  “preponderating 

°  Plant-  culture  of  the  former,  and  the  com 

'  NameS‘  the*  Jews ^o'adopt  1  names  i  many 

i  SHSSaS 

er  f  “example  plums  of  Damascus  »  (Muac^a)  two 

the  Cordia  mym  (Linnaeus)  indicate  the 
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the  Greeks  on  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit-markets  of 
Palestine.  The  cabbage,  kale,  and  mustard  (/MTpavtj) 
came  from  Europe;  the  turnip,  carrot  {yoyyv/dd«i)} 
parsnip,  leek  (*« ba/M-ov),  parsley,  artichoke,  and 
sugar-melon  are  known  by  Greek  designations.  The 
ash  (jie/ua ),  of  which  three  kinds  are  now  found  in 
Palestine,  bears  a  Greek  name ;  even  for  the  indig¬ 
enous  cedar  the  word  xidpoc  maintains  itself;  while 
the  wood  of  the  native  box-tree  is  also  designated  by 
the  Greek  word  -vgivov. 

Passages  indicating  where  various  plants  were  es¬ 
pecially  cultivated  abound  in  the  Mishnaic  and  Tal¬ 
mudic  literature ;  but  these  belong  rather  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  agriculture  of  Palestine  than  to 
botany.  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel,  however,  shows  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  special  habitats  of  plants 
when  he  says :  “  Of  mountains,  the  ash  is  character¬ 
istic;  of  ravines  [“ghor”],  the  date-palms;  of  water¬ 
courses  [“  wadis  ”],  the  reeds ;  and  of  lowlands  [“  she- 
felah  ”],  the  sycamore  ”  (see  Tosef.,  Slieb.  vii. ;  Yer. 
ix.  3Sd;  Pes.  13a;  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  ii.  327;  and 
“Kaftor  wa-Perah,”  p.  107a;  Yogelstein,  “Laudwirt- 
scliaft  in  Paliistina,  ”  i.  7;  Kaplan,  “Erez  Kedumim  ” 
p.  34). 

In  other  passages  also  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  shows 
an  interest  in  botanical  questions  (Frankel,  “  Darke 
ha-Mishnah,”  p.  184):  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  nv  as  the  resin  of  the  balsam-dropping  trees 
(“  katof ”)  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him.  He  de¬ 
termines  the  length  of  time  between  the  leafing  of 
the  fig-tree  and  the  ripening  of  its  fruit  (Tosef. ,  Slieb. 
xiv.  67;  Yer.  ib.  35d);  describes  minutely  a  certain 
kind  of  onion  (Tosef.,  Ma'as.  R.  iii.  85; 
Ritual  Yer.  ib.  52a);  declares  that  rice  is  not 
Mention  of  grain  (Tosef.,  Hal.  ii.  98);  allows  only 
Plants.  the  fruit  of  the  palms  of  Jericho  to 
be  offered  in  the  Temple  as  first-fruits 
(Tosef.,  Bik.  i.  100);  and  maintains  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  square  in  nature,  in  opposition  to  which  state¬ 
ment  it  is  pointed  out  that  mint,  like  all  labiate 
flowers,  has  a  four-edged  stem  (Low,  “Aramaische 
Pflanzennamen,”  p.  260).  He  mentions  also  (Tosef., 
Tebul  Yom,  i.  684)  a  peculiar  kind  of  bean  ( nigellci ), 
the  leek,  and  senna  (niD’Ofc??). 

R.  Jolianan  ben  Nuri,  a  contemporary  of  R.  Akiba, 
mentions  an  otherwise  unknown  inferior  and  prob¬ 
ably  only  wild  grain,  the  rpEHp;  and  the  “kurram” 
or  “kurreim,”  still  found  in  Palestine,  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  the  Ilordeum  bulbosum  (Lin¬ 
naeus)  (Post,  “Flora  of  S3™,”  etc.,  p.  902:  “found 
in  grassy  places”).  According  to  Jolianan,  this 
jYEHp  makes  a  dough  which  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  H allah,  and  may  be  leavened ;  but  with  this 
view  other  teachers  disagree,  each  claiming  that  his 
opinion  is  founded  on  experience  (Tosef.,  Hal.  i.  97; 
Yer.  ib.  i.  57a;  Tosef.,  Pes.  i.  157;  ib.  Yer.  29a).’ 
Rice,  too,  he  tried,  though  unsuccessful!}',  to  clas- 
sify  as  a  grain ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  leads  to 
the  inference  that  Indian  rice — which  was  unknown 
to  the  Bible,  and  appeared  only  after  Alexander  the 
Great — was  not  naturalized  in  Palestine  much  be¬ 
fore  his  time  (Pes.  35a,  114b;  Ber.  37a;  see  also 
Rice).  .  Saffron-seed  cakes  (ynri  Jr6n),  usually  taken 
as  delicacies  before  the  meal,  Jolianan  would  not 
class  as  food;  consequently  they  were  not  to  be 
bought  with  money  from  the  second  tithe,  which 


was  reserved  for  food.  His  opposition  to  Akiba  ex¬ 
pended  to  still  other  kinds  of  spices  (Tosef  MuAs 
Sli.  i.  87).  ’ 

Nor  was  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
entirely  lacking  in  the  time  of  the  Mislmah  teachers  • 
for  the  latter,  although  engrossed  in  stud}',  and  prob¬ 
ably  immersed  in  the  explanation  of  details  of  sacri¬ 
ficial  rites,  were  so  astounded  at  the  wonders  of 
nature— as,  for  instance,  trees,  in  all  their  majesty— 
that  they  would  exclaim :  “  How  ma<r- 
Artistic  nificent  this  tree  is !  ”  Such  direct  ap- 
Apprecia-  predation  of  nature  had  probably  be- 
tion.  come  so  foreign  to  that  period  and  its. 

manner  of  feeling  that  it  was  con¬ 
demned  as  an  interruption  of  the  study  of  the  Law 
(Ab.  iii.  7). 

On  the  other  hand,  on  reviewing  the  splendors  of 
creation,  the  Jew  is  to  praise  not  creation  but  the 
Creator;  at  sight  of  beautiful  human  beings  or  trees 
he  is  to  extol  God,  who  permits  these  creatures  to 
exist  in  the  world  (Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  15;  Talmud. 
Bab.  ib.  58b),  and  who  created  them  (Yer.  ix.  13b).  j 
By  R.  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  of  Pumbedita  this 
thought  was  condensed  into  the  command:  “He 
who  walks  abroad  in  Nisan  and  sees  the  blossoming 
trees  shall  repeat  the  blessing:  ‘  Praised  be  He  who 
allows  nothing  to  be  wanting  in  His  world :  who 
created  beautiful  beings  and  trees,  to  delight  men’” 
(Ber.  43b  and  parallels;  Tur  and  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  226).  Closer  casuistic  details  are 
given  by  Azulai,  who,  with  a  perfect  absence  of  all 
feeling  for  nature,  adds  that  this  blessing  should  be 
pronounced  with  especially  impressive  reverence  for 
the  benefit  of  those  souls  which  may  be  wandering 
through  trees  and  plants,  and  that  God’s  mercy 
should  be  begged  for  them  (“Moreli  be-Ezba‘,”  Nos. 

198,  199;  Palaggi,  “Mo‘ed  le-Kol  Hai,”  i.  6-9). 

The  same  command  is  extended  to  flowers  (“Lekah 
Tob,  ”  in  “  Pah  ad  Yizliak,  ”  1,  58a).  Instead  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  early- blooming  almond- tree  as  the  occasion 
for  saying  this  blessing,  one  is  commanded  to  wait 
until  other  trees  are  in  bloom.  The  question  as  to 
whether  this  blessing  may  be  pronounced  as  early 
as  Adar  and  as  late  as  lyyar  is  the  subject  of  casu¬ 
istic  debate  (Alkalai,  “Zekor  le- Abraham,”  Orah 
Hayyim,  21a;  Responsa  of  Joel  Zebi  Roth  Huszfc, 
“Bet  ha-Yozer”  on  Orah  Hayyim,  No.  13). 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  roads  of  the  Holy 
Land,  when  pilgrims  discontinued  their  annual 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  was  shown  in  the  briers  that 
overgrew  the  paths  (Lam.  R.,  Introduction,  26;  [ed. 
Buber,  p.  30];  Yalk.,  Isa.  302;  “Lekah  Tob”  on 
Lam.  i.  4);  and  it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  behold 
weeds  growing  in  forsaken  synagogues  (Tosef., 
Meg.  iii.  225;  Talmud  Yer.  and  Bab.  l.c.). 

The  Biblical  idea  that  just  as  man  extols  God  for 
the  wonder  of  His  creation,  so,  too,  creation  itself 
praises  its  Maker,  is  not  lost  even  in  later  times. 
Thus  the  month  of  Shebat  is  said  to  boast  that  dur¬ 
ing  its  duration  “  the  trees  grow  higher,  open  their 
mouths,  and  with  their  leaves  praise 
Haggadah.  the  living  God  ”  (Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xii. 

31).  This  same  poetical  thought  is 
reflected  also  in  the  “Perek  Sliirali,”  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  individual  phenomena  and  parts 
of  the  creation:  “The  trees  rejoice  over  Israel’s 
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redemption”  (Isa.  xliv.  23),  applied  haggadically  in 
Beshallah,  ed..  Friedmann,  p.  40b.  King  Og 
was  rude  enough  to  designate  Abraham  and  Sarah 
as  beautiful  trees  growing  by  the  waterside  but  bear- 
•nir  bo  fruit;  therefore  he  was  punished  by  being 
conquered  by  the  great  nation  descended  from  them 
(Targ.  Yer.  on  Num.  xxi.  34).  By  fruits  are  meant 
the  -  Patriarchs ;  by  blossoms,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(Lain.' R.  i  Introduction,  2  [ed.  Buber,  p.  3]).  David, 
like -Moses,  a  faithful  shepherd,  reserved  the  young 
and  tender  pasture  for  the  lambs  of  his  flock;  the 
older  growth  was  given  to  the  older  sheep,  the  roots 
to  the  fully  grown  animals,  thereby  showing  his 
fitness  to  be  a  shepherd  of  Israel  (Midi.  Teh.  on 
lxxviii.  21  [ed.  Buber,  p.  357]).  God  and  the  Torah 
are  compared  to  plants;  thus  the  Torah  is  likened  to 
the  fig,  the  vine,  flax,  and  wheat,  while  Israel  (Ex. 

P  xxxvi.  1)  is  compared  to  all  the  nobler  trees  (the 
vine,  fig,  walnut,  myrtle,  olive,  apple,  palm,  wil¬ 
low,  and  cedar). 

There  was  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  trees  thus 
compared  with  Israel  furnished  the  wood  for  Hainan’s 
fallows  (Abba  Gorion  and  “  Lekah  Tob,”  on  Esth. 
vii.  10  [ed.  Buber,  pp.  41,  48]).  Just  as  the  entire 
Song  of  Solomon  is  symbolical  of  God  and  Israel,  so, 
too,  are  the  individual  plants  mentioned  in  it,  such  as 
meadow-saffrons  and  lilies.  Israel  and  the  peoples 
of  Canaan  suggest  a  vineyard  wherein  both  cedars 
and  briers  grow :  the  former  are  uprooted,  while  the 
latter  remain  to  protect  the  vineyard  (Yalk.,  Judges 
xli.  8a). 

The  significance  attributed  in  Ber.  56-57  to  vari¬ 
ous  plants  (citron,  fig,  barley,  pomegranate,  pump¬ 
kin,  olive,  palm,  date,  reeds,  and  vines)  in  interpret¬ 
ing  dreams  is  made  to  rest  on  Biblical  veises  oi  on  a 
play  upon  words.  Solomon  Almoli’s  collection  in 
his  dream-book,  “Pitron  Halomot,”  rests  partly  on 
Talmudic  passages,  partly  on  foreign  folk-lore  and 
his  own  imagination.  Thus  to  dream  of  spinach 
is  said  to  signify  happiness,  riches,  and  honor;  of 
ginger,  honor  and  renown  (see  Steinschneider,  “  Cat. 
Bodl.”  No.  6896,  3).  4 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  names  of  certain  plants, 
or,  more  specificall3rj  fruit-trees,  are 
Figurative  used  to  designate  similar  objects 

Uses  ntrw,  msn,  hvtd  pbmi?); 

of  Plant-  see  Low,  l.c.  p.  375 ;  Steinschneider, 
Names.  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  319,  395;  Gen. 

B.  xxviii.  3 ;  “  Monatsschrift, ”  xxxviii. 
25;  Tan.,  Hayye  Sarah,  ed.  Buber,  pp.  7,  51. 

Metaphors  and  comparisons  from  the  plant  world 
appear  in  Talmudic  literature  continually,  and  many 
pass  into  the  most  diverse  languages  and  literatures. 
In  man — as  the  microcosm — the  hair  is  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  woods,  while  the  bones  correspond  to  the 
trees  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxxi. ,  =  both  “  bair  ”  aud  “  f°rY 

age ” ;  see  also  Peah  ii.  3;  Theocritus,  “Idyls, 5  i. 
131).  According  to  Nahmanides  (“Terumah,”  71b), 
“  the  holy  language  always  compares  all  forms 
with  man.  That  which  is  at  the  top  is  called  the 
head ;  that  below,  the  feet.  ”  Nevertheless,  the  words 
“roots,”  “ branches, ”  “stems,”  and  “fruit”  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  metaphorically.  The  human  body  is 
likened  to  the  earth;  the  hones,  to  the  mountains; 
the  hair,  to  plants  (Dieterici,  “Die  Anthropologie 
der  Araber,”  1871,  p.  15).  “The  roots  are  the  soul, 


the  stem  is  the  body,”  is  a  Mishnaic  saying  (Tosef., 
Sanli.  xiii.  434).  On  the  other  hand,  Arabic  philos¬ 
ophy  is  reflected  in  Ibn  Ezra’s  dictum  on  Ps.  i.  3 
(see  “Monatsschrift,”  xliii.  239),  that  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  formed  soul  is  that  fruit  of  the  body  which  is 
picked  at  the  time  of  maturity. 

The  words  npy  (“  root  ”)  and  Spy  (“  branch”),  as  des¬ 
ignating  fundamental  law  and  deduced  ordinances, 
are  found  in  Slierira  (Neubauer,  “  Chronique  Sama- 
ritaine,”  i.  19),  but  earlier  also  in  the  Mishnaic  usage 
of  “ipy,  meaning  the  chief  matter,  as  opposed  to  pDD, 
that  of  secondary  nature  (Sifre,  Num.  89  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  24b]  );  ^  np'J?  opposed  to  KnpE"!  fcniD 

(Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13c).  “  Man  is  an  inverted  tree,  and 

a  tree  is  an  inverted  man,”  said  Aristotle  (  De  Part. 
An.”  iv.  10),  and  after  him  all  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages — Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians.  Judah 
Muskato  (“  Nefuzot  Yelmdah,  ”  sermon  15)  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Yafe  Ashkenazi  (“Yefeli  Mareh”  on  Ber.  i.  4), 
both  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  familiar  with 
this  comparison;  but  so  also  was  Gershom  b.  Solo¬ 
mon  (see  below).  The  simile  is  worked  out  in  de¬ 
tail  in  “Aggadat  ‘Olam  Katon”  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.” 
v.  58;  see  also  “Monatsschrift,”  xiii.  227).  “At  the 
time  of  the  resurrection  the  bones  will  be  drawn 
from  the  earth;  the  hair  from  trees;  the  power  of 
life  from  fire,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Creation”  (“  Bundehesli,  ”  in  Spiegel,  Die  Ti adit. 
Literatur  der  Parsen,”  p.  116).  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik 
(“‘Olam  Katon,”  p.  22)  and  Clement  Mullet  (Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  translation  of  Ibn  Aw  warn,  p.  22)  also 
say :  “  Assyrian  agriculture  sees  in  man  an  inverted 
tree,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  is  an  inverted 
man.”  Of  Mohammedans,  Kazwini  may  be  men¬ 
tioned;  of  Christians,  the  following  passage:  “Phys¬ 
icists  say  man  is  an  inverted  tree”  (Migne,  “Patro- 
logke  Cursus  Completus,”  Latin  series,  p.  185,  col. 
107;  Guerricus  Abbas,  Sermo,”  ii.). 

Steinschneider  was  the  first  to  collect  the  Hebrew 
typology  of  botany  (Kobak,  “Jeschurun,”  German 
ed. ,  viii.  65).  To  this  belong  such  state- 

Types.  merits  as  that  mustard-seed  grains 
^rnn,  1313)  represent  the  smallest  of 
things  in  contrast  to  the  largest  (JV^yn  THD,  *'Zunz 
Jubelschrif t,  ”  p.  107),  or  to  ostriches’  eggs  (Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  16,  note  107 ;  idem ,  in 
“Jeschurun,”  l.c.),  or  to  the  ocean  (“Monatsschrift,” 
1879,  p.  354,  note).  Steinschneider  understands 
sesame-seed  as  representing  something  very  small. 
Similar  usage  to  represent  “nothing,”  figuratively, 
is  found  in  many  other  languages  (Hoefer,  “Ger¬ 
mania,”  1873,  xviii.  19).  Comparisons  of  cedars  and 
reeds,  and  instances  of  the  use  of  the  latter  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  weakness,  are  also  found  (see  Heed). 

Expressions  to  the  effect  that  the  soul  is  the  tiee, 
and  wisdom  its  fruit;  that  wisdom  is  the  tree,  and 
deeds  are  its  fruit ;  that  intelligence  without  moral¬ 
ity  is  a  tree  without  fruit  (Gabirol),  aud  similar 
quotations  (“Naha!  Kedumim,”  p.  34;  see  Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  882),  all  come  from  the 
Arabic  (concerning  the  “fruit  of^  wisdom  see 
Steinschneider,  in  “Zunz  Jubelschrif t,”  p*  1,  note, 
and  idem,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  156). 

Of  the  scientific  expressions  of  the  Arabic  period 
of  civilization  mention  may  be  made  of  *33  B/U 
for  “cone”  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  vii.  90  et  seq.),  mttf 
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JYl^O'nD¥&,  Judali  Tibbon  (Steinschneider,  “Ilebr. 
Hebei’s.”  p.  445,  note,  where  also  al  sanubrt  = 

=  see  Barzillai,  u  Yezirah,”  pp.  222,  347). 

The  haggadic  pictures  drawn  from  the  plant 
world  are  chiefly  types  taken  from  the  Bible,  such 
as  cedar  and  reeds,  cedar  and  hyssops,  etc.  (see  the 
articles  under  these  respective  captions). 

The  tree  as  an  emblem  of  human  life  is  a  favorite 
metaphor  in  the  Bible,  and  is  frequently  so  used  in 
later  literature  (L.  Low.  “  Gesammelte 
Man  Seliriften,”  i.  67).  The  upright  man 
Compared  is  compared  in  the  Bible  to  the  jailm 
to  Trees,  and  to  trees  in  general.  The  just  man 
is  likened  to  a  tree  in  a  clean  place 
with  a  branch  overhanging  an  unclean  spot;  the 
wicked  man,  to  the  reverse  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxxix.  119). 

“ Plant  ”  (nnv)  is  a  Biblical  word  for  the  Messiah 
(Heilprin, “  'Erke  ha-Kinnuyim,”  s.v.);  salvation  is 
a  quickening  anew  of  all  that  is  green  (Cant.  R.  on 
ii.  3;  Targ.  Yer.  on  Isa.  vi.  13);  the  plant  springing 
from  the  seed,  a  picture  of  resurrection  (Yum.  R. 
xviii.).  The  seed  is  confided  to  the  earth  naked; 
but  the  latter  returns  it  to  man  clothed  in  fruit 
<Sanh,  90b;  Eccl.  R.  v. ;  Pirke  R,  El.  xxxiii.). 

Of  fables,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
“The  Trees  and  the  Iron”  (Gen.  R.  v.,  end;  Sachs. 
“Stimmen  vom  Jordan  und  Euplirat,”  ii.  Ill),  and 
“  Hadrian  and  the  Old  Man  Planting  Trees  ”  (Lev. 
R.  xxv.  5). 

The  beginnings  of  scientific  botany,  preserved  in 
the  Jewish  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  consist 
chiefly  of  echoes  of  Aristotle,  with  now  and  then  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  Theophrastus;  all  of  them 
transmitted  through  Arabic  channels,  and  especially 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Averroes  (concern¬ 
ing  Dioscorides,  on  whom  Asaf  relies,  see  Stein¬ 
schneider,  “Ilebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  239,  650).  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  fragments  of  Aristotelian  botany 
contained  in  Meyer  (“Geseh.  der  Botanik,”  i.  94^ 
seq.)  will  in  exceptional  cases  only  find 
Scientific  anything  new  in  Jewish  botanical 
Botany,  treatises.  The  questions  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  animals  and  plants,  of 
the  life  of  the  plant,  its  soul,  its  own  heat,  its  nour¬ 
ishment  and  propagation,  occupied  the  thought  of 
the  entire  Middle  Ages,  and  are  answered  in  an  Aris¬ 
totelian  style.  -True,  in  general  botany  the  Arabs 
did  not  greatly  surpass  Aristotle;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  Arabian  and  late  Greco-Roman  literature 
Meyer  {l.c.  iii.  326)  rightly  says:  “The  sum  of  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  concerning  plants  considerably  de¬ 
creased  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in¬ 
creased  among  the  Arabians.  The  Arabs  sought  in 
nature  itself  the  plants  commended  by  the  ancients, 
and  expended  much  energy  on  the  criticism  of  syn¬ 
onyms.”  In  this,  Jewish  literature  made  the  Arabic 
its  model  (see  Plants);  but  the  literature  of  synon¬ 
ym}  belongs  rather  to  Jewish  pharmacology  than 
to  botany.  In  1197  Pseudo-Galen’s  “De  Plantis  ” 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  an  anonymous  writer 
from  Orange  (Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  pp. 
142,  972).  The  hook  of  Pseudo-Aristoteles,  “De 
Plantis,  demonstrated  by  Meyer  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Nicolaus  Damascenes,  was  translated  into 
Hebrew  (Steinschneider,  ib.  p.  141).  In  1314  Kalony- 
mus  ben  Kalonymus  translated  a  book  on  plants 


containing  undoubtedly  the  entire  text  of  Pseudo- 
Aristoteles  and  the  commentary  of  Averroes,  with 
probably  the  supercommentary  by  Levi  b.  Gers-m 
(Steinschneider,  ib.  p.  142:  Renan-Neubauer,  “Lc-s 
Ecrivains  Juifs  Francais,”  p.  83).  According  to 
Steinschneider  {ib.  p.  836),  a  book  on 
Early  herbs  in  the  Vatican  consists  of  an 
Books  on  alphabetical  list  of  remedies.  A.  so- 
Botany.  called  “  Book  on  Plants  ”  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  this  scholar  {ib.  pp.  359,  74:1). 
Macer  Floridus’  book  on  botany  (about  1161)  was 
also  translated  into  Hebrew  {ib.  p.  809). 

The  article  on  botany  in  tlie  encyclopedia  “Slnrkr 
ha-Shamayim,  ”  by  Gershom  b.  Solomon  of  Arles 
(Gross,  in  “  Monatsschrift,”  xxviii.  126 ;  idem,  “  Gallia 
Judaica,”  p.  82;  Renan -Ye  ubauer,  “Les  Rabbins 
Francais,”  p.  589;  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Uebers.” 
p.  9),  is  probably  taken  from  Averroes’  commentary 
on  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  book.  It  treats  of  the 
soul  of  the  plant;  passes  on  to  consider  its  nourish¬ 
ment,  growth,  blossoming,  and  fructification;  and 
then  takes  up  the  influence  upon  it  of  the  sun’s  heat, 
of  exposure,  and  of  climate.  The  hot  spices— pep 
per,  calamus,  and  ginger — grow  only  under  the 
“second”  climate,  that  is,  where  it  is  hot  and  dry; 
the  sugar-cane  under  the  “fourth,”  the  moderate  cli¬ 
mate.  In  France  the  tropical  fruits— figs,  olives, 
and  pomegranates— will  not  grow  toward  the  limits 
of  the  “sixth  ”  climate;  only  the  grape  endures,  for 
the  coldness  of  this  zone  can  not  overcome  this 
plant’s  natural  heat.  In  England  even  the  grape¬ 
vine  does  not  survive  the  “seventh  ”  climate.  The 
herbs,  too,  are  not  every where  the  same,  each  having 
its  particular  locality  or  habitat.  Plants  are  heavy, 
light,  or  medium.  The  lightest  and  weakest  are 
those  of  the  pulse  family,  which,  therefore,  ripen  ear- 
liest,  just  as  weaker  woman  matures  before  stronger 
man.  Barley  ripens  later,  and  wheat  later  still. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  plant’s  developinent 
keeps  pace  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  reaches 
its  highest  point  when  the  sun  is  in 
Medieval  Cancer.  Averroes  distinguishes  be- 
Con-  tween  perfect  and  imperfect  plants, 
ceptions.  Borne,  of  the  imperfect  ones  are  con- 
.  trolled  by  one  or  other  of  the  elements ; 
thus,  aquatic  plants  by  water,  and  sponges  by  the 
eaith.  He  says  also  that  most  plants  live  longer 
than  animals,  for  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
minerals,  and  their  composition  does  not  contain  the 
great  antagonisms  found  in  the  animal  world.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  gardeners  the  moon,  according  to  “mod¬ 
em  ”  teachers  the  stars,  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  growing  plants.  Plants  consist  of  the  four 
elements,  but  principally  of  air,  as  is  evident  from 
the  small  quantity  of  ashes  remaining  after  they 
are  burned.  According  to  Averroes,  however,  the 
earthy  constituents  outweigh  the  water  in  some 
plants  which  sink  in  water,  such  as  ebony.  Then 
follow  the  division  of  fruits  (based  upon  the  edibil¬ 
ity  of  their  interiors  or  exteriors),  a  passage  on  ever¬ 
green  trees,  and  one  on  the  colors  of  plants. 

Gershom  also  contends  that  plants  are  green  either 
because  Standing  water  assumes  that  color  or  because 
water  and  black  earth  combine  to  form  green.  Like 
man,  plants,  except  the  upright  palm,  stand  in¬ 
verted.  Therefore,  the  palm  dies  if  its  head,  its  pin- 
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ndPle,  be  cut  off.  Only  palm-trees  show  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  sex,  but  there  are  other  fruit-trees  that  bear 
no  fruit  unless  other  trees  of  their  kind  are  m  their 
vicinity.  Borne  botanical  notes  to  be  found  m  Gei- 
shorn  are:  a  short  description  of  the  balsam-tree 
(••  Slia'ar  ha-Sliamayim,”  p.  20b);  of  the  sunflower 
(Bungay,  the  pumpkin  is  said  to  cry  out  as  it  glows 
to  the  moonlight  ;  the  growth  of  cucumbers  should 
be  furthered  by  blowing  the  shofar  at  the  time  of 
the  setting  of  the  fruit  (Duran,  Hagen  Abot,  36a). 

Gershom  also  says  that  from  one  tree 
TJses  come  cinnamon  (the  rind),  mace  (the 
of  Plants,  blossom),  and  nutmeg  (the  fruit); 

cloves  also  are  said  to  he  buds  ot 

the  same  tree.  ,  . 

Only  two  original  botanical  remarks  are  found  m 
Gershom ;  First,  that  seedless  fruit-trees  and  grapes 
may  be  cultivated,  just  as  “in  our  city”  (Aries) 
there  is  a  tree  called  (“sorbier  ),  the  fruit  of 

which  has  no  seeds.  Gershom  alludes  to  either  a  defi¬ 
nite  tree  in  Arles  or  to  the  so-called  beam-tree  (bar- 
bus  torminalis).  Secondly,  lie  says :  Not  far  from 
ns  there  grows  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  as  laige 
-as  half  a  bean  and  as  hard  when  ripe  as  a  stone,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  softened  by  cooking.  This  fruit 
seems  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  plant  kingdom 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  do  corals,  mushrooms, 
and  truffles.  ”  Mention,  of  course,  is  made  of  the  Bar- 
nvcle-Goose.  The  work  closes  with  a  description  of 
the  various  savors  of  plants  and  of  their  admixture. 

Simon  b.  Zeinab  Duran  (1444)  wrote  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  relations  between  plants  and  antma  s 
,(“ Hagen  Abot,”  35d,  Leghorn).  In  spite  of  the 
poetical  passages  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
Duran’s  tures  speaking  of  the  rejoicing,  ex- 
Botanical  ultation,  or  sadness  of.  plants,  they 
Work.  have  no  feeling — possessing,  according 

to  Aristotle,  onty  a  self-nourishing 
power.  Earth,  water,  sun,  and  air  contribute  to 
their  growth.  Differences  in  plants  are  due  to  the 
varying  combinations  of  the  four  elements,  to  heat 
and  cold,  to  dampness  and  dryness.  They  grow 
/I)  from  seeds;  (2)  from  the  decay  of  other  materials 
(Anatoli,  “Malmad,”  5a),  as  the  saprophytes;  (3) 
from  water;  (4)  from  slips ;  (5)  or  parasitically,  *.e. , 
on  other  plants.  In  addition  to  the  fable  that  buds 
grow  on  trees,  Duran  states  that  in  India  a  woman 
grows  on  a  tree,  falls  with  a  loud  cry  when  she  is 
ripe,  and  dies.  Duran  also  compares  the  parts  of 
plants  to  the  organs  of  animal  bodies;  classifies  them 
:as  trees,  hushes,  herbs,  and  grasses,  as  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated  trees,  and  as  fruit-  and  forest-trees;  and 
treats  of  their  varying  longevity,  of  sex  (the  artifi 
rial  fertilization  of  palm-  and  fig-trees,  sometimes, 
however,  effected  by  the  wind),  of  the  value  ot 
plants  as  means  of  nourishment  and  as  remedies,  poi¬ 
sons  and  odors,  and  of  various  plant-juices  and  then- 
different  tastes.  The  only  specifically  Jewish  refer¬ 
ence  is  the  statement  that,  according  to  Jewish 
scholars,  there  are  1,290  kinds  of  plants,  since  every 
lierb  lias  its  own  particular  star,  ancl 
Number  of  there  are  1,290  stars,  not  1,022  as  the 
Species,  astronomers  maintain  (Abravanel  on 
Gen.  xv.  5).  In  tlie  commentary  on 
the  “  Sefer  Yezirali  ”  the  number  of  the  varieties  of 
plants  was  estimated  at  2,100,  corresponding  to  the 
III.— 22 


numerical  value  of  —1,000 ;  1  —  pM  »  Y  , 

The  statement  introduced  by  Maimonides  (  Moren 
Nebukim,”  ii.  10),  “There  is  no  herb  on  earth  with¬ 
out  a  constellation  in  heaven  that  governs  it,  fosters 
it  and  calls  to  it,  ‘  Grow  on/  ”  comes  from  R.  Simon 
b  ’  Pazzi  (see  Gen.  R.  x.  6 ;  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Pal.  Amor, 
ii  478-  Low,  l.c.  p.  6).  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Midrash  Konen;  but  there  an  angel  is  substituted 
for  the  constellation  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  27;  “Sefer 
Paziel  ”  ed.  Schwarz ;  “  Tikwat  Enosh  ”  on  Job 
xxxviii  31).  Cliwolson  (“Ssabier,”  ii.  467)  also 
states-  “Every  plant  has  its  demon.”  Such  opin¬ 
ions  resulted  in  statements  that  the  number  of  plant 
varieties  equals  that  of  the  stars  (so  Gerson  b. 
Solomon,  and  Duran  with  more  detail). 

Nahmauides  relies  on  Simon’s  statement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a' better  foundation  for  the  Biblical  prohibition 
ao-ainst  mixing  heterogeneous  plants  (commentary 
on  Gen.  i.  p.  4c;  on  Lev.  xix.  p.  100b;  see  Low,  l.c. 
n  6)  R  Simon’s  idea  was  far  too  welcome  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Cabala  not  to  he  continued  further. 
Thus  to  mention  two  extremes;  the  Zohar  repro¬ 
duces  it  repeatedly,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
the  prohibition  of  mixed  seeds  (ii.  lob,  lab;  m. 
86a);  and  Aznlai  interprets  it  as  follows:  .  Every- 
thing  in  the  world  is  dependent  upon  things  of  a 
higher  scale:  even  a  little  blade  of  grass  is  related  to 
liin-her  leaves,  developed  roots,  stems,  seeds,  blos¬ 
soms,  and  petals,  to  height,  breadth,  length,  form ;  m 
fact,  to  everything  of  higher  significance.  Even  its 
connection  with  its  angel,  and  the  connection  of  this 
angel  with  his  own  sefirah,  and  of  this  sefirali  with 
the  Infinite  [En  So/],  illustrate  the  fact.  So  that  he 
who  partakes  of  anything  without  a  benediction, 
wantonly  tears  it  from  its  ultimate  connection  with 
the  Deity”  (“Midbar  Kedemot,"  letter  3,  No.  20; 
compare  letter  y.  No.  13).  The  thought  has  also 
penetrated  into  non-Jewish  circles.  Thus  Paracel¬ 
sus  says  •  “  Every  star  iu  heaven  is  a  spiritual  growth 
to  which  some  herb  on  earth  corresponds,  ami  by  its 
attractive  power,  the  star  draws  on  the  herb  on  earth 
corresponding  to  it;  so  that  every  herb  is  an  earth  y 
star,  just  as  every  star  is  a  spintua hzed  heib 
(Friedreich,  “Die  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der 
Natur  ”  p.  193,  Wurzburg,  1859;  Meyer,  _  Gesch. 
der  Botanik,”  iv.  430).  An  Oxford  manuscnpt  men¬ 
tions  herbs  corresponding  to  single  planets  (Stein 
Schneider,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  pp.  43,  364). 

Aristotle’s  idea  of  the  vegetative .  soul  (L;>)3fi 
nnDIVn)  governs  almost  the  entire  Arabian  anc  e^\ 
ish  philosophy  (Dieterici,  “Pie  An- 
The  tliropologie  der  Araber,”  18 <1,  pp.  8, 
Vegetative  58,  146  et  seq.).  It  is  met  with  in 
Soul.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Israeli  (middle  of 
the  tenth  century;  Steinschneider, 
“Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  388);  in  the  “Book  of  Defini- 

tions  ”  (Steinschneider,  “Zunz  Jubelschrift  p.  lo'L 
in  Batalyusi,  whose  influence  on  Jewish  philosophy 
is  pointed  out  by  Kaufmann  (“  Al-Bajalyusi, '  p. 
10  and  o-ate  iv.  51) ;  and  in  Gahirol  (S.  Horo\  itz, 
“Die  Psvchologie  ibn  Gabirol’s,”  p.  Ho,  Bfflau, 
1900),  who  states  in  his  allegorical  exegesis:  Adam 
signifies  the  reasoning  or  human  soul :  Eve,  tne  n . - 
ing  or  animal  soul;  the  snake,  the  desiring  oi  ^eg  ^ 
tative  soul,  the  lowest  grade  m  animated  nature 
The  seed  of  Eve  is  to  crush  the  head  ot  the  serpent. 
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while  the  latter  is  to  smite  the  heel  of  the  former, 
illustrating  the  close  and  unbroken  interconnection 
between  the  natural  and  psychical  worlds.  Where 
the  animal  soul  ceases,  the  plant  soul  begins:  the 
serpent,  typifying  the  plant  soul,  gets  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  dust  (Kaufmann,  “Studien  uber  Salo¬ 
mon  ibn  Gabirol,”  p.  70,  Budapest,  1809).  Abraham 
ibn  Baud’s  teachings  (Steinsclmeider,  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  369)  on  plant  and  animal  souls  have 
been  concisely  presented  by  Hosin  (“  Die  Etliik  des 
Maimonides,”  p.  48,  note,  Breslau,  1876),  and  ex¬ 
haustively  treated  by  Guttmann  (“  Monatsschrif t,  ” 
xxvii.  164).  “  In  plants,  as  in  sleeping  bodies,”  says 

Ibn  Daud,  “  there  is  life  ”  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.  15). 

“  According  to  Aristotle,  the  coral  shows  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  plants  to  animals  ”  (ib.  p.  31).  He  makes 
special  mention  of  opium  and  the  aloe.  Similarly 
Ibn  Ezra  speaks  of  the  plant’s  soul  as  its  nourishing 
principle  for  growth  and  propagation  (Rosin,  in 
“  Monatsschrif t,”  xlii.  448).  Ibn  Ezra  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  care  to  elaborating  Gabirol’s  allegory  men¬ 
tioned  above  (see  Rosin  and  Kaufmann,  l.c.).  Mai- 
monides  characterizes  the  nutrient  function  of  the 
soul  as  corresponding  to  the  plant  soul,  but  does 
not  mention  the  latter  in  the  lirst  of  the  “Eight 
Chapters”  (Scheyer,  “Das  Psychologische  System 
des  Maimuni,”  p.  10;  Rosin,  “Die  Ethik  des  Mai- 
monides,  ”  p.  47).  Mose  de  Leon  (thirteenth  century) 
knew  of  the  plant  soul  (Jellinek,  “  Mose  de  Leon,  ” 
p.  18,  note),  as  did  Bahya  ben  Asher  ibn  Halawa, 
who  says:  “The  soul  of  reason  is  immortal,  but  the 
animal  soul  is  not,  and  the  plant  soul  is  even  farther 
removed  from  immortality.  The  latter  is  the  lowest ; 
therefore  Holy  Scripture  says  that  earth  brought 
forth  the  plants,  while  of  animals  it  says  that  God 
created  them”  (commentaiy  on  Gen.  i.  12;  Bern¬ 
stein,  “Die  Sclirifterklarung  des  Baliya,”  1891,  p. 
63;  Arama,  “  Akedat  Yizhak,”  iii.  1,  29b).  In  com¬ 
paring  man  and  trees,  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  the  Karaite, 
says:  “All  this  on  account  of  the  plant  soul  ”  (“Mib- 
har,”  18a).  See  also  Shem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (Venetianer,  “A  Fokozatok 
Koenyve,”  p.  58,  Szegedin,  1890;  idem ,  “Das  Buck 
der  Grade  von  Sliem-Tob  ben  Josef  ibn  Falaquera,” 
Berlin,  1894) ;  Hayyim  Vital  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  (“Ska'are  Kedushah,”  i.  2);  Steinsclmeider,  in 
“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxvii.  557,  note;  and  idem,  “Hebr. 
Uebers.”  p.  903,  note. 

Among  general  references  to  plants  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  those  by  Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda: 

“  Plants  created  for  the  perfection  and 
General  use  of  man  are  a  testimony  of  divine 
References,  wisdom.  The  love  of  God  caused  man 
to  come  forth  from  an  original  nothing 
composed  of  the  elements;  then  to  become  plant- 
material,  then  sustenance  which  is  converted  into 
seed  and  blood,  and  finally  into  life  and  a  living  man  ” 
(“Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  ii.  4  [ed.  Baumgarten,  p.  7] ; 
ib.  ii.  5  [ed.  Baumgarten,  p.  8a]).  Jeshua  b.  Ju¬ 
dah,  the  Karaite,  of  Jerusalem  (middle  of  eleventh 
century),  has  the  following:  “The  Jews  said  that  if 
it  had  not  been  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  ‘And 
God  said :  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  that 
bears  seed,  as  food,’  they  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  herbs  and  plants  for  food.”  Jeshua, 
however,  thinks  this  opinion  untenable,  since  “  plants 


feel  no  pain  ”  (Schreiner,  “  Studien  liber  Jeshua  b. 
Jehuda”).  Finally,  Judah  ha-Levi  remarks: 

“  Since  minerals  originated  solely  through  commixture,  they 
do  not  need  the  God-granted  form  necessary  to  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  to  which  a  soul  has  been  assigned.  The  finer  the  com¬ 
mixture  is  made,  the  nobler  is  its  form,  revealing  more  and 
more  of  divine  wisdom,  until  it  becomes  a  plant,  which  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  feeling  and  perception.  Forthwith  it  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  earth,  and,  nour  ished  by  good,  damp  soil  and 
sweet  water,  and  avoiding  their  opposites,  it  grows,  and  re¬ 
mains  standing  after  having  brought  forth  its  kind  and  produced 
seed.  This  seed  devotes  itself  to  a  similar  activity,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  wonderful  intuitive  wisdom,  called  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers  Nature  itself— meaning  the  powers  that  care  for  tire 
preservation  of  the  species  ;  for '  a  body  that  is  a  composite  of 
various  substances  can  not  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  its  indi¬ 
viduality.  Nothing  possessing  only  the  powers  of  growth, 
reproduction,  and  nourishment  has  any  motion.  According  to 
philosophers,  these  powers  are  directed  by  Nature ;  but  in  real¬ 
ity,  whether  ascribed  to  Nature  or  soul,  force  or  angel,  these 
successive  stages  are  directed  by  God.  If  the  commixture  is 
still  more  refined,  and  capable  of  divine  wisdom,  it  will  he  fit 
to  adopt  a  higher  form  than  one  possessing  mere  natural  power. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  nourishment  from  a  dis¬ 
tance;  in  other  words,  it  will  possess  organic  limbs,  moving 
according  to  its  own  volition.  It  will  command  its  members 
more  than  plants  are  able  to  do,  which  latter  can  not  protect 
themselves  from  harm  or  seek  what  is  useful,  and  are  played 
with  by  the  wind.  Thus,  the  animal  possesses  limbs  by  which 
he  is  transported.  The  form  granted  him  in  addition  to  the 
natural  life  is  called  a  soul”  (“Cuzari,”  v.  10  [ed.  Hirschfeld 
p.  246]). 

On  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  botany,  Judah 
ha-Levi  (ib.  ii.  64  [ed.  Cassel,  p.  169;  ed.  Hirschfeld, 
p.  94] )  says:  “When  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
died,  another  of  equal  birth  could  succeed  him,  for 
the  sciences  were  familiar  among  the 
Knowledge  people.”  This  was  necessarily  so, 
of  Botany,  since  one  needed  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  sciences  for  the  complete  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Law ;  of  the  physical  ones,  for  instance, 
for  the  agricultural  laws,  as  in  distinguishing 
mixed  seeds,  in  avoiding  the  products  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  year  and  of  new  orchards,  and  in  separating 
various  plants  from  one  another,  so  that  each  might 
be  kept  with  its  original  species,  and  that  one  class 
might  not  be  confused  with  another.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  Greek  barley 
(xMpog;  see  LowJ.o.  pp.  104,  164;  B.  Balilul,  878; 
according  to  Ibn  Awwitm,  a  variety  of  spelt)  is  a 
form  of  barley,  or  spelt  a  variety  of  wheat,  or  cauli¬ 
flower  (Low,  l.c .  p.  214)  a  variety  of  cabbage.  To 
do  so  one  must  know  the  qualities  and  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  spread  of  the  roots  in  the  earth,  as  well 
as  what  does  and  does  not  remain  over  for  the  next 
year,  in  order  that  one  may  know  how  much  room 
and  interval  of  time  are  to  be  left  between  one  crop 
and  another. 

In  a  list  of  foods  MeTr  Aldabi  of  Toledo  mentions 
sixty-five  plants,  only  one  of  which,  (“egg¬ 

plant  ”),  has  a  grammatical  interest.  None  of  these 
lists  has  more  than  a  slight  value.  For  years  they 
were  ascribed  to  Galen  and  Avicenna. 

Neither  Todros  nor  Cavaillon  wrote  on  botany 
(Steinsckneider,  “  Jlidisclie  Literatur,”  p.  446  [p.  305 
of , Hebrew  edition] ;  idem ,  “Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  783; 
Gross,  “Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  539).  In  his  medical 
work,  “Ma‘aseh  Tobivak,”  printed  in  1697,  Tobia 
Cohen  of  Metz  (Zunz,  “G.  S.”  i.  193)  also  touches  on 
cures,  and  in  one  appendix  treats  of  forty  plants  as 
foods  and  remedies;  while  in  another  he  gives  a 
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glossary  of  simple  remedies  written  in  several  lan¬ 
guages.  •  In  the  first  he  mentions  the  following  trees 
and  plants:  apple,  birch,  pear,  box,  citron,  cypress, 
date,  oak,  ivy,  ash,  fig,  pine,  oak-apple,  elder,  lin¬ 
den,  laurel,  mulberry,  pomegranate,  walnut,  olive, 
poplar,  brook-willow,  peach,  plum,  rose,  rosemary, 
elm,  sandalwood,  tamarisk,  fir,  willow,  vine, 

;Wn  (“juniper”),  plane,  D'U  (Pi™  salvati- 

cum,  pine-tree). 

Tobia  Cohen  also  deserves  mention  among  Jewish 
botanists  because  he  illustrated  a  variety  of  the 
orchid  in  his  work  (p.  143a). 

The  superficiality  of  the  barren  period  between 
Mendelssohn’s  death  and  the  appearance  of  Rapo- 
port  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  botany,  said  to  be 
written,  according  to  some  German 
Later  text-book  on  natural  history,  by  Ba- 
Develop-  ruch  Lindau  for  his  encyclopedia 
ments.  “Reshit  Limmudim,”  Berlin,  1788. 

He  gives  a  short  article  on  botan}r  in 
forty  pages,  and,  owing  to  his  lack  of  Jewish  learn¬ 
ing,  makes  mistakes  in  the  Hebrew  nomenclature  of 
plants. 

Phineas  Elijah  b.  Mei'r  of  Wilna  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl. ”  No.  6753;  Zunz,  “G.  S.”  i.  196)  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  derives  his  natural 
philosophy  from  Hayyim  Vital,  and  describes  the 
three  powers  of  the  plant  soul;  viz.,  those  that 
nourish,  those  that  promote  growth,  and  those  that 
propagate.  He  knows  that  modern  botany  regards 
all  plants  as  growing  out  of  the  seed,  though  in 
many  cases  this  is  microscopic  in  size.  He  also 
mentions  that  plants  have  male  and  female  organs 
of  reproduction  that  are  sometimes  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  sometimes  divided  between 
two,  in  which  latter  case  the  wind  carries  the  pollen 
to  the  female  part,  though  bees  also,  in  collecting 
the  pollen  on  their  feet,  assist  in  the  fertilization  of 
the  blossoms  they  afterward  visit. 

The  microscope  discloses  the  wonders  of  God  in 
m.  uv-  and  one  sees— as  Phineas  repeatedly  asserts 
— the  wlnfie  plant  pictured  in  the  seed.  Not  only  is 
the  next  generation  represented,  hut,  according  to 
some  modern  botanists,  all  the  later  generations  lie 
folded  up  in  the  seed  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  proved,  and  is  only  a 
hypothesis.  It  may  be,  he  says,  that  each  genera¬ 
tion  produces  only  the  seed  of  the  next.  Phineas 
adopts  the  latter  view,  since  experience  shows  that 
the  unripe  seed  is  not  capable  of  propagation, 
though,  in  view  of  the  minute  wonders  disclosed  by 
the  microscope,  the  former  can  not  be  called  impos¬ 
sible.  As  he  learns  from  botany  that  there  are 
20,000  known  plants,  while  Jewish  tradition  counts 
only  2,100,  he  considers  these  latter  as  so  many  plant 
families ,  and  subdivides  these  into  many  classes. 
Then  follow  some  remarks  on  plants  turning  toward 
the  sun.  Among  the  plants  mentioned  are  the  sun¬ 
flowers  yyit)  and  quite  correctly  the  Talmudic 
(should  be  '“itf)  or  “mallow.”  Of  the  brant- 
goose  he  treats  earlier  in  speaking  of  moving  plants, 
such  as  the  '2  W  b#  (“touch-me-not”  or  “Impa- 
tiens  ”).  But  the  most  striking  botanical  reference 
is  the  following  (xi.  4f,  63a) :  “  In  1744  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  flying  insects  touch  the  plant 


(“polyps”),  growing  in  Europe  in  pools 
among  reeds  and  rushes,  it  folds  its  leaves  together, 
seizes  the  insect,  and,  crushing  it  into  dust,  feeds  on 
it.”  Phineas  adds:  “How  great  are  the  wonders  of 
our  God!  ”  For  further  information  on  botany,  see 
Fole-Lore,  Measures,  Names,  Plants. 

e.  c.  I.  Lo. 

BOTAREL  (BOTERELLO,  BOTRIL,  BO- 
TRELLI),  MOSES.  See  Moses  Botarel. 

BOTON  :  Spanish  family,  which  immigrated  to 
Salonica,  Turkey,  in  1492,  and  which  has  produced 
many  eminent  rabbis  and  Talmudists.  Jeivs  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  are  still  to  be  found  in  Constantinople, 
Salonica,  Safed,  and  other  cities  of  the  East.  The 
following  genealogical  chart  gives  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  the  family,  the  figures  in  parenthe¬ 
ses  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  biograph¬ 
ical  notices  in  the  text : 

Moses 


(8)  Abraham  Hiyya  (c.  1560-1609) 


1 

(9)  Meir 

i 

(6)  Jacob 

(1)  Aaron 

1 

(2)  Abraham 

(4)  Abraham  Hiyya 

Judah 

(T)  Jacob  Id.  1687) 

(5)  Abraham  (xviii.  cent.) 

(8)  Judah 

1 .  Aaron  de  Boton  .*  Talmudic  scholar ;  rabbi 
at  Gallipoli,  European  Turkey,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth ;  son  of  Abraham  Hiyya  (No.  3). 

2.  Abraham  de  Boton :  Rabbi  at  Salonica  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  son  of  Jacob  (No.  6)  and 
grandson  of  Abraham  Hij^ya  (No.  3). 

3.  Abraham  Hiyya  de  Boton:  Talmudist  and 
rabbi ;  born  about  1560 ;  died  between  1603  and  1609. 
The  name  “  Hivya  ”  was  given  him  during  a  danger¬ 
ous  sickness  (Hiyya  =  “  life  ” ;  “  may  he  live !  ”).  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  de  Medina,  and  later  dwelt 
for  the  most  part  at  Salonica  as  rabbi  and  leader  of 
a  Talmudic  academy.  For  a  time  he  was  rabbi 
at  Polia  (Michael,  “  Or  ha-Hayyim,”  p.  95);  in  1601 
he  lived  in  Palestine  (Conforte,  “Kore  ha-Dorot,” 
pp.  47b,  51a);  and  in  1603  was  at  Constantinople 
(Michael,  ib.). 

Even  during  his  lifetime  Boton  was  distinguished 
as  a  Talmudist  of  wide  learning  and  acumen, 
though  he  himself  did  not  have  a  work  printed.  His 
chief  work  is  “  Lehem  Misbneh  ”  (Double  Bread :  also 
Dispute  of  the  Mishnah),  Venice,  1609:  it  bears 
also  the  title  “  Misbneh  Torah.  ”  It  is  a  commentary 
on  Maimonides’  Yadlia-Hazakah,  or  Misbneh  Torah, 
especially  on  those  passages  which  apparently  con¬ 
tradict  the  Talmud.  He  not  only  refers  to  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  had  been  previously  noticed,  but  discovers  a 
large  number  of  others.  At  the  same  time  Boton 
endeavors  to  establish  harmony  between  the  seeming 
discrepancies  by  every  possible  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  “Lehem  Misbneh”  also  contains  many  re¬ 
marks  on  “Maggid  Misbneh,”  Don  Vidal  de  Tolosa  s 
commentary  on  the  T  ad  ha-Hazakah.  The  work  is 
now  widely  spread,  and  is  incorporated  with  most 
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editions  of  the  Yad  ka-Hazakali  that  have  appeared 
in  the  last  two  centuries.  Conforte  relates  (ib.  p. 
45a)  that  his  teacher  Mordecai  Kalai  told  him  and 
other  pupils  that  the  “Lehem  Mishneh”  was  the 
joint  work  of  Kalai  and  Boton,  who  were  fellow  - 
students;  and  Kalai  is  even  reported  to  have  said 
that  most  of  the  observations  in  “  Lehem  Mishneh  ” 
were  his  own.  This  aspersion  loses  force  through 
the  fact  that  though  Kalai  lived  in  the  same  city, 
he  never  made  this  claim  against  Boton  publicly. 

Another  work  of  Boton ’s  was  “  Lehem  Bab  ”  (Great 
Meal,  or  Great  Dispute),  responsa,  published  by  his 
grandson  Abraham  (No.  4),  Smyrna,  1660. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Knre  Jia-DoroU  PP.  37b,  43a,  43b, 
44a,  45a,  48a,  50b,  51a;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  ed.  Ben¬ 
jacob,  i.  7 ;  Michael,  Or  lia-Haijyim ,  No.  182 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha.~Scfa.rim- ,  p.  260;  idem,  Lehem  Mishneh ,  Amsterdam, 
1703.  The  novellas  on  Baba  Kamma  in  Abraham  Akra's  Me- 
harere  JS'emerim  must  be  the  work  of  another  and  earlier 
Abraham  de  Boton. 

■4-  ^  Abra.li  a  m  Hiyya  de  Boton.  s  Eminent 

rabbi ;  born  about  1625  at  Gallipoli,  province  of 
Adrianople;  died  about  1700  at  Jerusalem  ;  son  of 
Aaron  (No.  1)  and  grandson  of  Abraham  Hiyya  (No. 
3).  He  at  one  time  lived  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  Joseph  Eskapa’s  college  of  rabbis,  and 
in  which  city  he  published  (1660)  his  grandfathers 
“  Lehem  Bab.  ”  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  accepting  the  post  of  rabbi  in  the  di¬ 
vorce  court. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  40. 

5.  Abraham  ben  Judah  de  Boton  :  Talmudist 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  “Mahazeh 
Abraham”  (The Vision  of  Abraham),  Salonica,  1796, 
comprising  responsa  and  Talmudic  discussions. 
The  work  contains  some  additions  by  his  son  Judah 
(No.  8). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  ii.  79. 

6.  Jacob  de  Boton:  Babbi  at  Salonica  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  son  of  Abraham  Hiyya 
(No.  3). 

7.  Jacob  de  Boton:  Talmudist,  and  rabbi  at 
Salonica,  where  his  father,  Abraham  (No.  2),  and 
grandfather,  Jacob  (No.  6),  had  held  the  same  posi¬ 
tion;  died  there  1687. 

Jacob  was  the  author  of  “  ‘Edut  be-Ya‘akob  ” 
(Witness  in  Jacob),  responsa,  published  in  Salonica, 
1720,  with  a  supplement  entitled  “Likkutim  ”  (Frag¬ 
ments),  containing  Talmudic  collectanea  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  lost  work  on  the  “Sefer  ha-‘Ittur”  of 
Isaac  ben  Abba  Mari. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 

86 ;  Stemscbneider,  Cat .  Bodl,  No.  5513. 

8.  Judab  de  Boton:  Talmudist  of  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  some  Tal¬ 
mudic  essays  as  an  appendix  to  “  Mahazeh  Abra¬ 
ham  ”  (Salonica,  1796),  a  work  of  his  father,  Abra¬ 
ham  (No.  o). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  ii.  78. 

9.  Meir  de  Boton  :  Talmudist  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  son  of  Abraham  Hiyya  (No.  3). 
Me'ir  was  rabbi  at  Gallipoli,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  only  his  responsa  were  published 
(Smyrna,  1660),  together  with  some  novelke  on  the 


Talmud.  Other  responsa  by  Mei’r  were  included  in 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  pp.  43a,  44b,  48b 
51b;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  118;  Siein- 
selmeider,  Cat .  Bodl.  No.  6295 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim 
p.  559. 

l.  g.  I.  Bek. — A.  P. 

BOTTLE  :  The  Authorized  Version  (partly  after 
the  example  of  the  Vulgate,  which  uses  “lagena.” 
I  Sam.  x.  3;  “laguncula,”  Lam.  iv.  2)  introduced 
the  incorrect  translation  “  bottle  ”  for  various  words 

that  in  reality  signify 
“  skins  for  holding 
liquids”  (“hemet,” 
Gen.  xxi,  14  et  seq.} 
for  water;  “nod,” 
Judges  iv.  19,  for 
milk;  I  Sam.  xvi.  20, 
Josh.  ix.  4,  13,  for 

-wr  i  n  G  -  ZE»  s  -  lvi.  S 

[Hebr.  9],  for  water; 
“ob,”  Job  xxxii.  19, 
for  wine;  “nebel,”  I 
Sam.  i.  24,  x.  3,  etc., 
for  wine).  The  B,  V. 
corrects  this  only 
sporadically;  com¬ 
pare  I  Sam.  x.  3,  mar¬ 
gin;  Ps.  cxix,  83; 
while  in  Jet*,  xiii.  12 
the  marginal  reading 
substitutes  “  jar.” 

The  various  words 
in  all  these  passages 
have  reference  to  the 
skin,  usually  of  a 
goat,  sometimes  of  a 
sheep,  in  exceptional  cases  of  an  ox.  The  animal  is 
skinned  without  making  a  hole  in  the  body;  the 
four  holes  where  the  lower  legs  have  been  cut  off 
are  closed  by  being  sewn  together,  while  the  hole 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  head  is  bound  together 
and  serves  as  an  aperture.  The  hairy  side  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  inside,  though  in  other  cases  it  is  left 
outside.  To  keep  the  skin  tight  it  is  greased  or 
smeared  with  pitch.  (On  the  habit  of  smoking  it 
(Ps.  cxix.  83)  see  WiisE.)  The  mending,  patching, 
and  tying  up,  necessary  with  bursting  skins,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Josh.  ix.  4,  18:  “bottles  old,  and  rent, 
and  bound  up.”  The  easy  bursting  ascribed  to  new 
skins  with  wine  (Job  xxxii.  19)  is,  evidently,  due  to 
an  error  of  the  text  (compare  the  N.  T.  saying,  Matt, 
ix.  VI  et  $eq.).  The  further  reading  is:  “like  skins 
filled  with  new  wine,  it  is  about  to  burst”  (see 
Budde's  commentary,  ad  loc .). 

The  skin  is  the  most  practical  vessel  for  wander¬ 
ing  nomads,  who  were  probably  the  first  to  use  it. 
However,  it  was  in  very  general  use  among  the 
classical  nations.  Its  employment  still  survives  to 
some  extent  in  Spain  and  Greece,  while  the  custom 
in  the  Mohammedan  world  has  in  nowise  diminished. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  translation  of  the 
Authorized  Version  is  correct  in  the  case  of  the 
“bottle  [margin  for  “  vessel”]  of  potters”  (Isa.  xxx. 
14).  The  expression  “ nebel ”  (rendered  “[earthen] 
pitcher,” Lam. iv.  2)  seems  to  refer  in  this  passage  to 
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u  iarcre  earthen  jar  holding  perhaps  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  skin.  From  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
vessels  for  storing  wine  among  the  various  ancient 
nnt ions  the  form  of  a  bottle  is  certainly  excluded. 
]n  jei\  xix.  1  (compare  10),  “a  potter’s  earthen  bot- 
de,”  the  word  “  bakbuk  ”  (Syriac,  bagbug,  perhaps 
from  a  root  signifying  “to  gurgle  ”)  seems  to  mean  a 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck.  In  I  Kings  xiv.  8  (A.  V., 
emse, 77  margin  “  bottle 77)  it  is  used  for  honey.  The 
Septuagint  renders  this  word,  however,  by  ( 3ikoc  (a 
hroacl  jar  with  handies  and  narrow  neck)  and  b} 
cragvog  (jar).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and 


hence  also  ,3ov/.evt^  =  “senator77;  Git. 

37a;  Sem.  viii.,  “the  boules  or  senates  of  Judea”). 
According  to  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  2;  Shab.  iii.  8;  Pesik. 
R.  xli. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xx.  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  72),  there 
were  twenty-four  boules  in  the  south  of  Judea, 
which  passed  out  of  existence  on  account  of  the 
general  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  oath.  Com¬ 
pare  Sanhedrin  and  Prosbtjl. 

Bibliography;  Briill’s  Jalirh.  i.  41;  Levy,  Kcuheftr.  W6r- 
tcrb  ;  Jastrow,  Diet.  s.v.  stSw,  '  /12,  and  Dl2»3?3 ;  Schurer, 
Ge^tch  3d  ed.,  ii.211 ;  Buctiler,  Deis  Synedrion  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem ,  p.  18  (compare  pp.  57,  232  et  seq.),  Vienna,  1902. 

T. 


Goatskin  Water-Bottles,  Now  in  Use  in  Palestine. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 


Latin  words  for  bottle  QA^voq,  Ictgena ,  etc.)  seem 
to  be  of  Semitic  origin.  Moreover,  the  bottle-form, 
for  which  glass  is  specially  suitable,  was  never 
much  used  in  antiquity,  least  of  all  in  the  Orient. 
The  specimens  of  Egyptian  and  Phenician  glass  bot¬ 
tles  that  have  been  found  seem,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  glass  (compare  Job  xxviii.  17;  “crys¬ 
tal,”  A.  V.,  parallel  with  “gold77),  all  to  have  been 
intended  for  perfumes.  No  Biblical  mention  of  them 
is  known. 

Bibliography;  Nowack,  Hchr.  Archiiologic ,  pp.  145,  2S2; 

Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  94.  , 

J.  JR.  ”  4 

BOTTLE  plural  T\V^2  and  ;  Greek, 

fiovlg  =  “council  ”):  Court  of  justice,  or  Sanhedrin; 
also  the  seat  of  the  senate  (Josephus,  “  B.  J. 77  v.  4,  ^  2 ; 


BOUNDARIES  :  Limits  of  a  tract  of  land. 
When  the  Hebrew  tribes  gave  up  their  nomadic  life 
and  settled  in  Palestine  in  agricultural  communities, 
the  most  important  matter  was  the  fixing  of  definite 
boundary-lines  to  separate  the  lands  of  the  different 
tribes  and  of  the  families  within  the  tribes.  The 
importance  of  this  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  (xv.-xxi.),  where  a  careful  record  is  made 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  and  their  families 

(B.  B.  56a).  ,  w  .. 

The  Biblical  law  does  not  enter  upon  the  details 
of  the  law  concerning  boundaries,  contenting  itself 
with  expressing  in  general  terms  its  disapproval 
of  the  crime  of  removing  the  boundary -maiks.  Of 
the  important  branch  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
details  of  boundary -lines,  party  lines  and  walls, 
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~fenees,  and  the  like,  the  Bible  apparently  knows 
nothing.  These  form  an  important  part  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  law. 

The  Biblical  law  solemnly  prohibited  any  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  landmarks:  “Thou  shalt  not  remove 
thy  neighbor’s  landmark,  which  they 
Biblical  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inherit- 

Law.  ance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the 

land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
to  possess  it  ”  (Deut.  xix.  14);  and  this  law  became 
proverbial  (Prov.  xxii,  28,  xxiii.  10). 


PipSiPL 


ms mm: 


Isa 


tapis 

Mam 


Boundary-Stone  at  Tell  Arnamia. 

(From  Steimlorff,  “  Blutezeit  des  Pharaonenreiches.!,) 

During  the  time  of  the  Ivings  the  primitive  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  sacredness  of  the  boundary- 
mark  disappeared.  The  princes  were  among  the 


to  take  care  that  no  landmark  be  removed  (“Bar 
Mahwanita,”  B.  B.  68;  “  Meshoha’ah,  ”  B.  M.  107b). 
The  law  was  likewise  inculcated  by  moral  injunc¬ 
tion.  Sifre  (Deut.  188)  after  quoting  the  text,  Dent, 
xix.  10,  says :  “  Has  the  Bible  not  already  said,  ‘  Thou 
shalt  not  rob*  (Lev.  xix.  13)?  Why  does  it  now 
say,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  remove  ’?  It  is  to  teach  that 
lie  who  uproots  the  boundary-mark  of  his  neighbor 
is  guilty  of  two  crimes,  robbery  and  removal  of  the 
landmark.  ”  In  a  similar  strain  Maimonides  (“  Yad.  ” 
Genebah,  vii.  11)  and  the  Hoshen  Mish- 
Bemoval  pat  (376,  1)  say:  “He  who  removes 
Equal  his  neighbor’s  landmark,  and  thus  ap- 
to  Theft,  propriates  a  portion  of  his  neighbor’s 
property,  be  it  even  a  finger’s  breadth, 
if  he  does  it  with  violence  is  a  robber,  and  if  he  does 
it  [secretly  is  a  thief.”  Solomon  ben  Adret  decided 
that  a  trespasser  building  on  the  land  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  may  have  his  house  razed  because  the  owner  of 
the  ground  is  not  obliged  to  part  with  it  or  “to  take 
money  for  his  inheritance,”  but  may  insist  upon  re¬ 
possession  of  his  ground  (Beer  Hagolah  to  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  ib.). 

The  greatest  care  was,  therefore,  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  of  measurement  in  fixing  the  boundary¬ 
lines,  especially  when  a  field  was  about  to  be  sold. 
The  form  of  conveyance  of  the  field  of  Makpelak 
(Gen.  xxiii.  17)  shows  great  care  in  the  formal 
terms,  and  refers  to  the  “gebul,”  the  boundary-lines 
of  the  estate.  In  Talmudic  times,  as  stated  above, 
official  surveyors  were  appointed.  In  measuring 
two  fields  the  surve}*or  was  not  permitted  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  one  in  summer  and  the  other  in  winter,  be¬ 
cause  the  measuring-line  shrinks  in  summer  (B.  M. 
61b;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  231,  18).  In 
measuring  the  lines  of  land  to  be  divided  among 
brothers  or  tenants  in  common,  the  law  enjoins  great 
care,  because  in  measuring  lands  the  space  of  a 
finger’s  breadth  is  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  sown 
with  crocus  (B.  M.  107b;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  16). 
The  lines  and  angles  of  the  field  had  to  be  described, 
and  in  the  deed  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  land  were  given  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  219,  1-5, 
based  on  B.  B.  62a  et  seq.). 

When  a  division  of  dwelling  grounds  held  by  ten¬ 
ants  in  common  was  made,  a  dividing- wall  had  to  he 
built  of  such  material  as  the  local  custom  prescribed. 
Each  of  the  parties  had  to  contribute  one-half  of  the 
strip  on  which  the  wall  was  built  (B.  B.  i.  1).  When 


Boundary-Stone  of  Gezer,  Discovered  by  m.  Clermont-Ganneau. 

With  the  inscription  ann,  (“Limit  of  Gezer.”) 


fiist  to  set  at  naught  the  ancient  law  (Hosca  v.  10; 
Job  xxiv.  2).  The  rabbinical  authorities,  however, 
reestablished  and  enforced  it.  They  appointed  sur¬ 
veyors  familiar  with  the  boundaries  of  each  estate, 


the. owners  of  two  adjoining  fields  desired  to  build  a 
dividing-fence,  they  built  it  on  the  party  line,  and 
each  erected  a  sign  on  his  side  to  indicate  his  owner¬ 
ship  up  to  that  point  (ib.  2).  If  only  one  of  them 
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wished  to  build  the  fence,  he  had  to  build  it  entirely 
on  his  own  ground  ( ib .).  The  owners  of  fields  were 
not  compelled  by  law  to  build  bound - 
Dividing-  ary -fences  except  where  local  custom 
Walls  so  prescribed,  but  the  owners  of  gar- 
0r  -Fences,  dens  were  compelled  to  do  so  (ib. ;  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat,  158, 1).  The  prescribed 
height  of  such  fences  was  ten  handbreadths,  or  four 
ells°(Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  3;  “  Yad,”  Shekenim,  ii.  16), 


Babylonian  Boundary  Stone,  dated  1120  b.  C. 

(Froin  J.  de  Morgan,  “  Recherches  Archeologiques,”) 

and  the  width  w-as  determined  by  the  local  custom 
(Hoslien  Mishpat,  157,  4).  Such  a  fence  might  not 
have  any  opening  in  it;  it  must  be  a  dead  wall  (ib.). 

Where  the  boundary-fence  was  built  to  separate 
the  lands  of  tenants  in  common,  which  law's  had  been 
partitioned,  both  parties  shared  the  expense;  and 
if  the  w'all  or  fence  fell,  the  materials  wTeie  divided 
between  them  (ib.  3,  5). 


The  law  of  party  Avails  in  cities  wras  quite  well 
developed,  its  principles  being  substantially  those 
prevailing  in  modern  law-.  A  party  wall  between 
tAVO  houses  might  be  used  by  both  owners:  each 
might  dig  on  his  side,  and  put  joists  into  the  wall; 
but  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  it.  The 
weight  of  the  material  laid  upon  it  Avas  determined 
by  local  regulations  (B.  B.  6a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  153, 
14,  and  gloss).  If  the  Avail  w-as  oAvned  by  one  of 
the  adjoining  owners,  the  other  had  not  the  right  to 
use  it  (B.  B,  l.c. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  15) ;  but  if  he 
did  use  it,  he  might  acquire  a  iegal  right  by  pre¬ 
scription  (B.  B.  l.c. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.  16). 

If  the  Avail  Avas  ow-ned  by  one  of  the  ad  joiners, 
and  in  building  it  he  had  made  holes  in  it  on  his 
neighbor’s  side,  this  did  not  give  his  neighbor  the 
right  to  use  them  without  the  OAvner’s  consent. 
They  might  have  been  m‘ade  as  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience  simply ;  so  that,  if  the  neighbor  was  permitted 
to  use  the  wall,  he  need  not  cut  into  it,  and  thus 
Aveaken  it  (B.  B.  l.c. ;  Hoshen  3Iishpat,  l.c .  19).  See 
Easements,  Neighbors. 

Bibliography  :  The  subject  is  developed  in  detail  in  Shulhan 
"Aruk,  Iloshen  Mishpat ,  147, 14S.  . 

J.  SB.  D-  A. 

BOURGAS  :  City  of  eastern  Rumelia  (southern 
Bulgaria)  and  port  on  the  Black  Sea;  six  hours  dis¬ 
tant3  from  Constantinople.  The  Jews  of  Bourgas 
came  originally  from  Yambol  and  Carnabat,  the  first 
family  settling  in  1879.  There  are  a  synagogue,  a 
Talmud  Torah,  and  a  school  for  girls,  with  about  80 
pupils,  under  the  management  of  the  Alliance  Israe¬ 
lite  Universelle.  The  Presente  family  of  Bourgas  is 
the  richest  in  Bulgaria.  In  1901,  in  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,000,  there  were  550  JeAVS,  mostly  Greek. 

bibliography:  Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
1S56,  1892.  M  Fe. 

BOURGES  :  Capital  of  the  department  of  Cher, 
France.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages 
JeAvs  dw-elt  in  Bourges.  It  is  recorded  that  in  568, 
and  again  in  624,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
them°to  Christianity  (“Gallia  Christiana,”  ii.  13, 
folio  ed.,  1716;  “  Vita  Sulpicii,”  ii.,  ch.  3).  After  an 
interval  of  more  than  five  centuries,  during  which 
little  or  no  trace  has  been  left  of  their  presence  in 
the  city,  it  is  chronicled  that  the  French  king, 
Philip  Augustus,  delivered  over  to  Grand  Master 
MattheAV  the  house  of  the  Jew  Isaac  TJradis  at 
Bourges  (Leopold  Delisle,  “Cat.  des  Actes  de 
Philippe -Auguste,”  No.  121;  k’Hebr.  Bibl.”  xx.  14). 
A  short  time  afterward  (1204),  in  a  list  of  the  Jews 
authorized  to  reside  at  Chatelet,  near  Paris,  occurs 
the  name  of  Benedictus  Bituricensis,  a  native  of 
Bourges,  as  his  name  implies  (Delisle,  ib.  No.  890). 
Tow-ard  the  end  of  the  same  century  the  Jews  of 
Bourges  had  become  somew'hat  numerous,  judging 
from  "the  many  entries  against  their  names  on  the 
royal  tax-list  (Lazard,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,’'  xv. 
[not  xiv.  as  given  by  Gross,  s.®.]  240,  246,  248,  258), 
and  w'ere  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

A  decree  of  Philip  V.  (“the  Fair”),  issued  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  proA-ince  Jan.  24, 1310,  regulated 
the  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to  Je'n  s 
within  the  bailiwick  of  Bourges  (Simeon  Luce, 
“  Cat.  des  Documents  du  Tresor  de  Chartres,”  m 
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“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ii.  62)  as  follows:  (1)  Suit  by  a 
Jew  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  outstanding  twenty 
years  or  more  was  prohibited,  unless  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  before,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  legal 
steps  had  been  taken  for  enforcing  payment;  (2) 
any  record  of  payment  was  taken  as  proof  of  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt  ;  (3)  the  simple  oath  of  a  debtor 
attested  by  a  single  witness,  was  a  sufficient  answer 
before  the  court  from  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  debtor  was  of  good  repute  and 
the  debt  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds;  (4)  no  Christian 
debtors  of  Jews  were  to  be  imprisoned  if  they  were 
willing  to  mortgage  their  property  for  a  sum  equiv¬ 
alent  to  their  debts ;  and  lastly  (5)  magistrates  were 
to  deal  leniently  with  debtors  of  Jews  appealing 
from  adverse  decisions,  and  were  to  receive  their 
appeals.  We  have  no  record  of  learned  Jews  at 
Bourges.  Mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Tosafist 
(glossarist  of  the  Talmud)  (R.  H.  24b),  Elia  b. 
Solomon  of  which  word  may  possibly  be  a 

mistake  for  OTnn.  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
“Iyore  ha-Dorot,”  folio  lob. 

G-  M.  S. 


BOVO  BTJCH.  See  Baba  Bucii. 

BOW.  See  Weapons. 

BOWL.  See  Drinking-Vessels. 

BOX-TREE  (Hebrew,  T|£\\T)):  Judging  by  Isa. 
lx.  13,  the  box-tree  (A.  V.  “box”)  is  a  tree  of 
the  Lebanon,  promised  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  together  with  the  “fir-tree  and  pine.” 
In  Isa.  xli.  19  there  is  a  prophecy  that  the  fir-tree, 
the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  (R.  V.,  margin,  “  c}rpress  ”) 
would  flourish  in  what  was  then  the  desert.  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6  the  Revised  Version,  adopting  a  bet¬ 
ter  division  of  the  consonants,  translates  “boxwood 
from  the  isles  of  Kittim  ”  as  parallel  to  fir,  cedar, 
and  oak,  used  for  sliip-building.  In  Ezek.  xxxi.  3 
Ewald  emends  “the  Assyrian”  (WK)  to  read  “a 
box-tree  ”  (Ti BW|)  (“Behold  a  box-tree  was  in  Leb 
anon  ”).  Compare  Cornill’s  Ezekiel,  ad  loc. 

The  tree  in  question  is  called  “te’aslishur,”  a  word 
occurring  only  in  Hebrew.  That  Aquila  and  Theo 
dotion  simply  transliterate  the  word  throws  a  suspi¬ 
cion  on  the  tradition ;  likewise  that  the  Septuagint 
(  cedar,  Isa.  lx.)  evidently  makes  a  poor  guess. 
Symmaclius,  as  well  as  the  Vulgate,  wavers  be¬ 
tween  the  renderings  “box-tree”  (Isa.  xli.)  and 
“pine”  (Isa,  lx.).  Peshitta  {shurbinta)  and  Saadia 
understand  that  the  sliarbin- tree  of  modern  Arabic 
is  meant.  This  seems  to  be  the  sJiurmenu  of  the 
Assyrians,  which,  according  to  a  geographical  list 
(Delitzscli,  “Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?”  p.  101),  was 
the  characteristic  tree  of  the  Lebanon.  At  present 
the  sharbin  of  the  Lebanon  (called  a  cypress  by 
some,  a  kind  of  juniper  by  others)  is  a  pine-tree, 
extending  its  branches  widely  at  a  small  angle  with 
the  stem,  and  bearing  very  small  fruit-cones  (Seetzen, 
Reisen,  i.  16/).  I.  Low  (“Aramaische  Pflanzen- 
namen,”  pp.  387-388)  distinguishes  this  Juniperus 
oxyceclrus  or  P hamicea.  from  Syriac  sJianoaina ,  Cu- 
pressus  sempemirens  (Targumic  shurbina,  Syriac 
shurbinta ,  a  differentiation  which  is  followed  at  pres¬ 
ent  by  few  writers).  Hoffmann  (“  Ueber  Einige  Pho- 
nikische  Inschriften,”  p.  21)  tries  to  assimilate  the 


Hebrew  “  te’aslishur  ”  with  the  word  “  shurbin  ”  by  ti 
series  of  emendations.  But  for  the  testimony  in  form 
of  the  traditional  view  furnished  by  the  Hexaplar, 
this  identification  would  be  acceptable.  The  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  box-tree,  on  the  other  hand,  m 
supported  by  Theodotion  and  the  Targumic  esh- 
Jcero'a,  which,  after  the  Syriac  cslikaPci ,  is  the 
Buxus  sempervirens  (Low,  ib.  p.  63);  not  the  Buxm 
longifolUi ,  which,  besides  being  too  low,  is  a  shrub, 
and  does  not  occur  in  Phenicia.  The  fact  that  it 
came  from  Kittim  (Cyprus)  does  not  help  toward 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved.  Possibly 
both  branches  of  the  tradition  rest  only  on  the 
graphic  similarity ;  but  with  the  scanty  material  at 
disposal  no  decision  between  the  two  explanations 
is  possible.  See  Cypress, 

J-  W.  M.  M. 


BOZECCHI  or  BUZECCHI  (•>( p^U)  :  Promi¬ 
nent  Italian  family,  the  members  of  which  when 
settling  at.  Rome  called  themselves  after  their  native 
place,  Buzecchio,  in  the  province  Forli.  Traces  of 
the  family  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  A  synagogue  built  by  members  of 
a  family  of  this  name  existed  as  early  as  1240.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  had  become  incorporated  with  that  of 
Anaw,  of  which  family  the  Bozecchis  were  an 
offshoot.  Four  members  of  this  family  deserve 
mention: 

1.  Benjamin  ben  Judah:  Exegete,  gramma¬ 
rian,  and  philosopher ;  born  at  Rome  about  1295 ;  died 
there  about  1335.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Joab  ben 
Benjamin  ben  Solomon.  Although  his  activity  lay 
in  the  fields  of  exegesis  and  grammar,  the  poet  Im¬ 
manuel  of  Rome  represents  him  as  an  accomplished 
scientist  and  philosopher.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  (1)  a  commentary  on  Chron¬ 
icles  and  Proverbs,  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Codex 
de  Rossi,  308  l,  691,  728 3 ;  Paris,  214 3 ;  Oxford,  221  \ 
364  J,  714  s),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  avoid  all  hag- 
gadic  explanations,  condemning  them  and  adhering 
to  the  literal  interpretation  based  upon  grammar 
and  lexicography  (he  frequently  quotes  Ibn  Gannah, 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  Kimhi,  who  served  him  as  models) ;  (2) 
a  supplement  to  Isaiah  Trani’s  unfinished  commen¬ 
tary  on  Kings  (Codex  Angel  1) ;  (3)  glosses  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bible  (compare  Berliner,  in 
’Hebr.  Bibl.”  xiv.  69);  (4)  “Mebo,”  an  introduction 
to  a  Hebrew  grammar  which,  published  with  Kim- 
lii’s  “Mohalak,”  Pesaro,  1560,  enjoyed  great  success, 
and  was  often  reprinted. 

2.  Judah,  ben  Benjamin:  Physician,  probably 
son  of  the  former;  lived  at  Rome  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  the  friend  of  Immanuel,  who 
praises  him  in  his  “Mahberot  ”  (xxii.  94). 

3.  Menahem  :  Probably  an  uncle  of  Benjamin; 
mentioned  by  the  latter  in  the  glosses  to  Isa.  xxxiii. 

4.  Shabbethai  ben  Mbnahem :  Praised,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  father,  by  Immanuel  ( l.c .  xxviii.). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  xviii.  106  et  seq.i 
Zunz,  Analekten ,  iv.  103  et  seq.;  Berliner,  Peletat  Sofe- 
rtnV  PP*  V,  ctscQ l;  Giidemann,  Gcsch.  ties  E rzieh uh nswesims 
undder  Oultur  derJuden  in  It  alien ,  pp.  183  ctscq.;  Bacher, 
in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  x.  123  et  sec/.;  Berger,  in  Berliner's 
Matjazm,  1889,  pp.  207  et  see/.;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch. 
derJuden  m  Rom,  i.  386-388. 

G-  I.  Br. 
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BOZRAH  (LXX.,  B oooppa  and  B oaop,  translated 
“wall”;  Yulgate,  “  Bosra ”).-—' Biblical  Data:  1. 
According  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1;  Amos  i.  12; 
Jcr.  xlix.  13,  22,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  capital,  of  Edom.  Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ( =  I 
Chron.  i.  44)  states  that  the  Edomite  king  Jobab, 
son  of  Zerali,  came  from  Bozrali;  and  in  accord 
ancc  with  Gen.  xxxvi.  42,  “Mibzar”  is  perhaps  to 
he  read  “  from  Bozrali.”  In  Micah  ii.  12  “  the  sheep 
of  Bozrali”  has  been  understood  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  great  multitude;  but  the  term 
admits  of  other  and  more  plausible  interpretations. 
3Iost  modern  translators  understand  Bozrali  ”  here 
as  “ sheepfold, ”  while  the  Septuagint  (“in  [their] 
crowd”)  and  the  Yulgate  (“in  the  fold”)  inter¬ 
pret  the  word  as  a  common  noun  with  a  preposition 
prefixed.  Eusebius  (“  Onomasticon  ”)  locates  Boz- 
rnh  “in  the  mountains  of  Iclumsea.”  Most  prob¬ 
ably,  therefore,  it  is  the  modem  village  Busfira 
(Buseireh),  on  the  road  between  Tufile  (ancient 
Tophel?)  and  Sh6bek,  with  fifty  houses  and  some 
insignificant  ruins  (Baedeker-Socin,  “Palestine  and 
Syria,”  2d  ed.,  p.  151). 

2.  Jer.  xlviii.  24  mentions  another  Bozrali,  by  the 
side  of  Kerioth  in  Moab,  from  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  place  usually  known  as  Bezer  is 
meant. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  with  these, 
as  has  often  been  done,  the  great  city  Bosra  (Greek 
BoGTpa)  in  the  Hauran,  the  capital  of  that  region  dur¬ 
ing  Roman  supremacy  (when  it  was  called  “  Bosra 
Nova  Trajana”),  and  even  under  Arab  dominion. 
This  place  now  shows  considerable  Roman  ruins.  It 
is  mentioned  (I  Macc.  v.  26,  28)  as  “Bosom,”  a  strong 
and  great  city  of  Gilead,  captured  by  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  evidently  with  the  help  of  the  Nabataeans 
ib.  v.  25),  who  at  a  later  period  possessed  the  place. 


Bibi iogrvpiiy :  Buhl,  Edonxiter ,  37;  idem,  Geographic  dcs 
Alien  Paliistina ,  pp.  231  et  seq Benzinger,  in  Pauly-Wis- 
sowa.  Beal-Encqclopadic  dcr  Classisclicn  Altcrtumsmsscn- 

TV.  M.  M. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to 

some  scholars,  there  was  only  one  Bozrali;  and  the 
contradiction  in  the  statements  that  the  city  belonged 
both  to  Edom  and  to  Moab  is  explained  as  follows: 
The  Moabite  Bozrali  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Edom- 


itisli  king  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33)  when  Edom  no  longer 
produced  men  fit  to  be  rulers.  For  this  reason  also, 
the  Prophets  included  Bozrali  in  their  prophecies 
against  Edom  because  that  city  furnished  kings  to 
Edom  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxiii.  3).  Other  scholars,  how¬ 
ever,  among  them  the  Syrian  Apliraates(“  Homilies,” 
ed.  Wright,  p.  212),  distinguish  two  cities  by  the 
name  of  “  Bozrali,  ”  the  birthplace  of  King  J obab  thus 
being  Edomitish  (Num.  R.  xiv.  8).  Bozrali  is  Job’s 
legendary  birthplace  or  residence  (compare  Job  in 
Rabbinic  at*  Literature). 


Bibliography  :  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  hex  den  Kirchen- 
vtltcrn ,  1900,  pp.  124,  125.  ^  ^ 

BOZZOLO,  HAYYIM  OBADIAH  BEN 
JACOB  OBADIAH  DI :  Talmudist  and  cabalist ; 
lived  at  Salonica  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  probably  a  native  of  Bozzolo  in  Italy,  where¬ 
fore  Conforte  (“  Kore  ha-Dorot, ”  ed.  Cassel,  p.  39a) 
calls  him  “  Di  Bozzolo,”  while  Nepi-Gllirondi  (“  Tole- 


dot  Gedole  Yisraek”  n  No.  15)  has  the  name  in  the 
corrupt  form  of  DDY1  (“Dukes”  or  “Rukes”),  from 

tairri- 

Bozzolo  was  a  prolific  writer.  Many  of  his  ha- 
lakic  decisions  are  scattered  throughout  the  later  re- 
sponsa.  A  more  extensive  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  “Be’er  Mayim  Hayyim”  (Well  of  Living 
Water),  the  first  having  the  separate  title  “Ez 
Hayyim,”  the  second  “Mekor  Hayyim,”  contains 
cabalistic  explanations  of  the  ritual  laws  (Salonica, 


1546). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  iii..  No.  618 ;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  S32 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mils. 
p.  177. 


BRACELETS  :  Ornaments  in  the  form  of  rings 
for  the  arm,  worn  by  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  by  all 
ancient  peoples.  Besides  serving  as  ornaments  they 
were  also  worn,  like  earrings  and  amulets,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  demons  (W.  R.  Smith,  “  Religion  of 
the  Semites,”  2d  ed.,  p.  453),  and  intended  to  protect 
the  upper  arm  and  the  wrist,  on  which  they  were  usu¬ 
ally  worn,  from  wounds.  The  women  commonly 
adorned  themselves  thus;  but  Num.  xxxi.  50  and 


Gold  Bracelet  from  Cyprus. 

(From  the  Cesnola  collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.) 


II  Sam.  i.  10  show  that  men,  especially  men  of  rank, 
also  wore  such  ornaments.  An  illustration  printed 
in  Lavard’s  “Nineveh  and  its  Remains”  (p.  135, 
ed.  1849)  shows  that  both  arms  were  decorated, 
as  is  occasionally  the  custom  with  the  Arabians 
to-day  (Niebuhr,  “Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Sur¬ 
rounding  Countries,”  1778,  p.  164).  The  styles 
probably  varied ;  and  the  bracelets  may  often 
have  been  coiled,  like  a  snake  (Wilkinson,  An¬ 
cient  Egyptians,”  ii.  342;  Rielim,  “Handwortei- 
buch,”  i.*  115).  Three  words  for  “bracelet”  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  Bible:  (1)  “ez‘adah”  (Num.  xxxi.  50. 
II  Sam.  i.  10),  for  which  Wellhausen  proposes  to 
read  “hazzeTidah”;  but  compare  Nestle,  “Mar- 
ginalien,77  p.  15,  who  defends  the  Masoretic  text 
Tin  II  Kings  xi.  12  probably  “hazze‘adot”  must 
be  read  instead  of  “  ha*edut  ”) ;  (2)  ”  zamid  ’  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  xxx.  47;  Num.  xxxi.  50;  Ezek.  xvi.  11, 
xxiii.  42;  compare  “samadu” — to  join,  to  tie  to¬ 
gether— which  seems  ’to  denote  the  bracelet  worn 
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around -the  wrist;  while  “ez'adah”  or  “ze‘adah” 
was  worn  on  tlie  upper  arm;  compare  Gen.  xxiv. 
30,  47;  Num.  xxxi.  50);  (3)  “  slierah  ”  ( Isa.  iii.  19; 
•compare  Targum,  “  shere  yadayya,”  which  does  not 
mean  “necklaces”  hut  “bracelet,”  like  the  Arabic 
“  si  war  ”) .  “  Slier  ”  in  the  Mislinah  denotes  not  only 
the  bracelet  worn  by  men  and  women,  but  also  the 
•chain  around  the  neck  of  a  horse.  To  these  may 
perhaps  be  added  “rumaz”  (Ex.  xxxv.  22;  Num. 
xxxi.  50);  compare  Arabic  “  kumzat  ”  —  little  ball, 
and  often  meaning  little  golden  balls  strung  together, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Arabs 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  around  the  wrist. 
Others  take  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  necklace,  which 
Diodorus  also  mentions. 

j.  jr.  W.  N. 

BRAFMANN,  JACOB:  Jewish  convert  to 
Christianity ;  born  in  Russia;  died  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  having  tried 
many  professions,  among  them  photography,  tui¬ 
tion,  and  commerce,  he  embraced  Christianity. 
Supplied  with  his  certificate  of  baptism,  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  an  official  position,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  at  Minsk,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  charged  by  the  Holy  Synod 
to  devise  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among 
the  Jews. 

In  1866  Brafmann  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
publicist,  and  at  once  exhibited  the  characteristics 
which  made  him  notorious  among  the  Russian  anti- 
Semites.  “In  the  last  years,”  he  says  in  the  “  TVi- 
lenski  Yyestnik”  (1866,  No.  149),  “there  is  among 
the  Jews  of  Minsk  a  great  religious  movement  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Christianity.”  This  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  at  once  brought  forth  many  polemics  in  the 
Russian  press.  Anticipating  a  conversion  en  masse 
of  the  Jews  of  Minsk,  the  press  investigated  the 
reasons  for  such  an  unexpected  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Jews.  Brafmann,  encouraged  by 
this  brilliant  debut,  thei’eupon  undertook  a  system¬ 
atic  campaign  of  slander  against  his  former  corelig¬ 
ionists.  He  published  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
“  YevreiskWa  Bratstva  v  GorodakliZapadnoiRossii,” 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  the  reader  that 
there  existed  in  every  town  of  western  Russia  a 
Jewish  confraternity  having  for  its  object  the  acquis¬ 
ition  and  exploitation  of  power  over  the  non-Jews, 
and  possessing  unlimited  means  to  carry  out  this 
object  (“TVilenski  Yyestnik, ”1867,  Nos.  135, 137;  re¬ 
printed  in  book  form,  TV  ilna,  1869).  This  series  was 
soon  followed  by  a  work  entitled  “Kniga  Kahala” 
(TVilna,  1869).  It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  The 
transactions  of  the  kalial  of  Minsk  (“kalial,”  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  =  “community,”  assumed  in 
Russian  the  significance  of  “board  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ”).  The  documents,  which  Brafmann  claimed 
to  have  found  in  the  archives  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  TYilna,  extended  from  1794  to  1803.  (2)  An¬ 
notations  on  the  transactions,  in  which  the  author 
interpreted  them  arbitrarily,  asserting  that  all  the 
illegalities  contained  therein  are  in  constant  vogue 
among  the  kahals,  and  are  in  consonance  with  the 
very  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  (3)  Ex¬ 
ploitation  de  jure.  (4)  Exploitation  de  facto. 

As  its  author  expected,  the  “Kniga  Kahala” 


created  a  great  sensation ;  and  the  Russian  press  de¬ 
voted  many  columns  to 'it.  But  impartial  critics 
dissected  the  book  and  discovered  that  the  “  transac¬ 
tions  ”  were  simple  forgeries.  Among  many  proofs 
of  their  falsity  the  most  interesting  is  that  given 
by  Shereshevski,  who  pointed  out  that  a  third  of 
the  transactions  were  dated  on  Saturdays  or  feast- 
days,  when  writing  is  prohibited. 

Bibliography  :  Shereshevski,  0  Kniggc  Kahala ,  St.  Peteis- 
bur«r,  1S72;  Brashin,  Kniga  Kahala ,  Wilha,  1870;  Vmtnik 
Pp*  llJZl  8cq.\  Orschanski,  YevreivRossium. 
346-368;  Seiberlmg,  Gcgcn  Brafmann's  Buck  cles  Kalial 
Vienna,  1881 ;  Ha-Shahai\  iv.  621,  xi.  242. 

‘  I.  Br. 

BRAGADINI:  Family  of  printers  at  Yenice. 
After  the  decline  of  the  Bomberg  printing-press  a 
fierce  rivalry  grew  up  at  Yenice  among  the  patri¬ 
cian  families  who  wished  to  profit  by  printing  Hebrew 
books.  Among  these,  two  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  bitterness  of  their  struggles,  the  Bragadini 
and  the  Giustiniani.  The  first  of  the  Bragadini 
to  engage  in  the  trade  was  Aloisio  I.  Among  the 
consequences  of  their  rivalries  were  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Talmud  and  the  confiscation  of  many 
Hebrew  books  in  1553.  As  Giustiniani  ceased  to 
print  in  1552,  Bragadini  remained  master  of  the  field  ; 
even  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century’ 
Hebrew  books  could  be  printed  at  Yenice  only  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Yenetian  nobleman 
Bragadini  (“  Stamperia  Bragadina  ”),  who  received 
payment  in  return  for  his  patronage.  The  first  He¬ 
brew  book  issued  by  Bragadini  was  Maimomdes’ 

“  Mishneh  Torah  ”  (Yenice,  1550),  with  notes  by  Mei’r 
Katzenellenbogen  of  Padua.  When  Giustiniani  also 
issued  an  edition  of  this  work  in  1550-51,  Katzenel¬ 
lenbogen,  who  at  that  time  was  associated  with 
Bragadini,  appealed  for  protection  to  Moses  Isserles 
of  Cracow,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Bragadini ’s  edi¬ 
tion.  Aloisio  Bragadini  continued  to  print  until 
1575,  his  last  work  being  the  “Mishneli  Torah,” 
published  in  1574-75.  The  first  work  of  his  son 
Juan  was  Abarbanel’s  Pentateuch  commentary, 
1579;  in  1614  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Pietro  Bragadini  printed  an  edition  of  the  Mish- 
nah  in  1614  and  another  work  as  late  as  1649.  The 
presses  were  idle  from  1681  until  1638,  but  after  1639 
his  brothers  were  associated  with  Pietro.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Bragadini  family  were  also 
printers  at  Yenice:  Lorenzio,  1615-30,  1639-50; 
Aloisio  II.,  1624-30, 1639-50;  Viconziol,,  1039-49; 
Nicolaus,  1639-50;  Giacomo,  1639-50;  Gn-olamo, 
1639-67 ;  Vicenzio  II.,  1697-98,  and  his  brother 
Aloisio  III.,  who  worked  alone  as  late  as  1710. 
The  Christian  printers  in  whose  establishments  work 
was  done  for  the  Bragadini,  or  the  “  Stamperia 
Bragadina”  itself  printed,  were:  Gara,  Zanetti, 
Cajon,  Pradoto,  Yedelago,  Doriguzzi,  Ambrosini, 
Bona,  and  Paoli. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider  and  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gru¬ 
ber,  Kncijc.  section  ii.  part  28,  pp.  59  et  soq.;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bom  Nos.  9351-9303;  Perles,  Bcitrage  zur  Gesch.  cler 
Hckrdvichcn  und  Aramaischm  Studien ,  pp.  225-231,  Mu¬ 
nich,  1884. 

J-  A.  F. 

BRAGANCA:  City  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tras-os-Montes.  In  1250  nineteen  of  the  Jews  liv¬ 
ing  there  were  accused  of  usury.  They  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  few  years  before  their  expul¬ 
sion  they  paid  30,000  reis  in  taxes.  Many  of  the 
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Jews  that  were  expelled,  from  Spain  went  to  Bra- 
n-anpa,  which  afterward  became  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  Maranos.  Manuel  de  Pina,  Jacob  de 
Castro  Sarmento,  and  others  were  bom  here. 
Bibliography:  Kayserlinf?,  Gesch.  c ler  Juden  in  Portugal , 

I;:dex’  M.  K. 

Lt. 

BRAGIN  :  Tillage  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  having  a  population  (1898)  of  4,520,  in¬ 
cluding  2,248  Jews,  of  whom  256  were  artisans  and 
31  laborers.  The  Jews  maintain  three  charitable  ! 
institutions  and  a  Talmud  Torah  with  45  pupils. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Chmielniclci  (1648—49)  the 
Cossacks  massacred  many  Jews  of  this  locality. 
Bibliography  :  Regcsty  i  NadpisU  i-  421-  c  T 

H.  R. 

BRAHAM,  JOHN  (the  theatrical  name  of  John 
Abraham)  :  English  singer ;  born  in  London  1774 ; 
died  there  Feb.  17,  1856.  His  parents  dying  in  his 
childhood,  he  became  a  chorister  at  the  Duke’s  Place 
Synagogue,  till  one  of 
his  former  companions 
in  the  choir,  named 
Leoni,  adopted  him. 
Under  him  Braham 
studied  and  made  such 
progress  that  on  April 
21,  1787,  he  made  his 
debut  at  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den  Theater.  Two 
years  later  Leoni  be¬ 
came  bankrupt,  and 
Braham  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources 
John  Braham.  until  he  met  Abra¬ 

ham  Goldsmid,  a  man  of  wealth  who  became  his 
patron.  Next  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he  sang 
under  Rauzzini  till  1796,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Storace  at  Drury  Lane  Theater  to  sing  in  his 
new  opera,  “Mahmoud”  (April  30,  1796).  Here 
Braham  was  so  successful  that  he  was  at  once  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  as  well  as 
for*  the  annual  oratorios  and  at  the  Festival  of  the 


Three  Choirs  at  Gloucester. 

In  1797  Braham  determined  to  go  to  Italy  to  study 
singing.  On  arriving  at  Paris  he  and  Nancy  Storace 
gave  a  series  of  successful  concerts  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Josephine  Beauliarnais,  which  delayed  their 
arrival  in  Italy  till  the  following  year.  There  they 
sang  at  all  the  chief  cities,  including  Florence, 
Milan,  Genoa  (where.  Braham  studied  under  Isola, 
and  sang  with  Marches!),  Leghorn,  and  Venice, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Triest,  Vienna,  and  Ham¬ 
burg. 

In  1801  Braliam  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
from  this  point  liis  career  was  an  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  of.  triumphs.  On  Feb.  9,  1802,  was  produced 
“  The  Cabinet,”  the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by 
Thomas  Dibdin,  and  the  music  by  Braham.  Then 
came  “The  Siege  of  Belgrade”  (March  15)  and 
“ Family  Quarrels”  (Dec.  18,  1802),  the  work  of 
Dibdin,  with  the  music  of  Braliam,  Moorhead,  and 
Reeve,  in  both  of  which  Braham  appeared.  On 
Dec.  13,  1803,  he  sang  in  “The  English  Fleet,”  the 
entire  music  of  which  was  Braham’s  own  composi¬ 
tion  ;  in  this  opera  he  introduced  the  duet  All  s 


Well,”  which  'has  become  one  of  his  best-known 
works.  'He  wrote  also  the  score  of  “  The  Paragraph,  ” 
and  on  Dec.  10,  1804,  sang  in  “Thirty  Thousand,”  in 
the  production  of  which  he  collaborated  with  Reeve 
and  Davy.  On  March  27,  1806,  he  appeared  at  the 
King’s  Theater  as  Sesto,  in  Mozart’s  opera  “Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,”  the  first  performance  of  any  of 
Mozart’s  operas  in  England. 

Braham  seceded  to  Drury  Lane  in  1805,  and  pro¬ 
duced  there  most  of  his  operas.  Among  these  were 
“False  Alarms,”  on  the  score  of  which  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  King  (Jan.  3,  1807);  “Kais,”  jointly  with 
Reeve  (Feb.  11,  1808);  “The  Devil’s  Bridge ”  (Oct, 
10,  1812);  “Narensky,”  with  the  assistance  of  Reeve 
(Jan.  11, 1814);  “Zuma,”  in  conjunction  with  Bishop. 
Of  other  operas  may  be  mentioned  “  The  Americans,  ” 
by  Brabam  and  King,  produced  at  the  Lyceum  April 
27,  1811,  and  in  which  occurred  his  famous  song, 

“  The  Death  of  Nelson  ” ;  “  Isidore  de  Merida  ”  (1827), 
and  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  both  in  conjunction 
with  T.  B.  Cooke  as  librettist,  in  the  following  year. 
In  1810  he  joined  Mrs,  Billington  in  a  tour  of  the 
provinces,  and  on  his  return  the  next  year  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Lyceum.  For  two  years  Braham  was 
engaged  with  Reeve  in  composing;  and  in  1S16  he 
reappeared  in  Italian  opera  at  the  King  s  Theater 
in  Mozart’s  “Clemenza  di  Tito,”  singing  liis  old 
part,  Sesto.  This  opera  was  followed  by  “Cosi  fan 
Tutte,”  by  the  same  composer,  in  which  Braham 
sang  Guglielmo.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Bolton  of  Ardwick,  in  Lancashire. 

Braham  published,  in  concert  with  I.  Nathan,  “  A 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
in  1815,  for  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous 
“  Hebrew  Melodies.  ” 

When  Weber’s  “  Freiscliiitz  ”  was  first  produced 
in  England  (at  the  Lyceum  July  20,  1824),  Brabam 
created  the  part  of  Max  ;  and  in  the  same  composer’s 
“Oberon,”  presented  at  Covent  Garden  Theater 
April  12,’  1826,  lie  interpreted  the  part  of  Sir  Huon , 
and  was  especially  strong  in  the  scena  “  O  tis  a 
glorious  sight  to  see!  ”  written  expressly  for  him. 

°  Braham  was  also  actively  engaged  at  concerts, 
oratorios,  and  provincial  festivals,  and  for  more  than 
a  generation  was  regarded  as  the  national  singer. 
His  voice  was  of  extraordinary  power,  sweetness, 
and  compass  (19  notes  in  natural  tone,  with  a  fal¬ 
setto  ranging  from  D  to  A  in  alto).  Though  he  could 
sing  in  faultless  style  and  taste,  rarely  did  he  resist 
the  opportunity  for  sensational  effects.  , 

Braham  amassed  a  large  fortune  during  his  forty 
years  of  professional  life;  hut  he  subsequently  lost 
it  by  disastrous  speculation.  In  1831  he  bought  the 
Colosseum  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  and  four  years 
later  he  built  the  St.  James’s  Theater.  Both  ven¬ 
tures  proved  ruinous;  and  in  1839  Braham  found 
himself  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  and  concert- 
room.  In  1840  he  went  to  America  on  a  tour  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  For  several  years  Braham 
continued  to  sing  at  concerts  and  provincial  festi¬ 
vals,  and  he  did  not  retire  until  March,  1852. 


Bibliography:  Diet. National  Biography,  s.v.;  Gro\e,Dict 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  s.v  ;  Daily  Chroni^,  y 
London;  Anglo-Jcwish  Historical  Exhibition  Ccdalogue 
1SS7,  p.  57;  Hervey,  Celebrated  Musicians ,  s.v,  Tiansac- 
tions  of  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Eng. 
j  G.  L. — r  .  H.  v  » 
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BRAHE,  TYCHO.  See  Oaks,  David. 

BRAHM,  OTTO  (Abrahamsohn) :  German 
dramatic  critic  and  manager;  born  in  Hamburg 
Feb.  5,  1856.  He  studied  philosophy,  German  plii- 
1° log}”,  and  the  history  of  art,  at  Berlin,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Strasburg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm 
Scherer,  the  historian  of  literature.  Among  his 
writings  are  “  Das  Deutsche  Ritterdrama  des  Aclit- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  ”  (1880),  and  biographies  of 
Gottfried  Keller  (1883),  II.  von  Kleist  (1884,  3d  ed., 
1892),  Ibsen  (1887),  and  Schiller  (1888-92).  Interested 
in  the  modern  so-called  “naturalistic”  school,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  several  others,  established  Die 
Freie  Buhne,  a  society  designed  to  promote  the 
production  of  the  works  of  Ibsen  and  his  associ¬ 
ates. 

In  connection  with  this  society,  Bralim  published 
a  periodical  also  entitled  “Die  Freie  Buhne,”  in 
which  he  defended  the  views  of  the  modern  natu¬ 
ralistic  school.  Upon  the  retirement  of  L’ Arrange 

from  the  directorship  of  the  Deutsches  Theater 
it  was  leased  to  Brahm,  who,  with  a  very  good 
cast,  began  to  produce  the  works  of  Ibsen,  Gerhard 
Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Ilalbe,  and  Hirschfeld. 
Gerhard  Hauptmann’s  “Die  Weber”  was  performed 
more  than  one  hundred  times  at  this  theater. 
Bibliography  :  Meyers,  Konvcrsations-Lcxilwn. 
s-  J.  So. 

BRAILA.  See  Rumania. 

BRAILOV :  Town  in  the  district  of  Vinitza, 
government  of  Podolia.  The  population  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1897  was  8, 972,  including  3,924  Jews.  Of  the 
latter  a  few  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  pursuit 
of  which  was  nearly  closed  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
18S2.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Jews  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  peasants’  shoes,  which 
are  sold  at  the  markets  of  the  Kherson  and  Bessara¬ 
bian  governments.  The  economic  condition  of  these 
Jews  is  getting  worse  every  year,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  increasing  number  of  families  asking  for 
charity  at  Passover  (120  families  in  1898).  Fifty 
children  attend  the  Talmud-Torah. 

Bibuogr  a  phy  :  Statistics  gathered  by  the  St.  Petersburg  branch 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

s-  S.  J. 


(Loose  Leaves)  (v.  120).  He  has  also  contributed 
to  the  same  periodical  the  following  biographical 
sketches:  M.  Lazarus  (iv.  214) ;  M.  Giidemann  (i V 
219);  Theodore  Herzl  (v.  222);  Israel  Zangwill  (y' 
233);  and  Max  Nordau  (v.  247). 

Bibliography  :  Ltppe,  BilMograpliischcs  Lexicon ,  s.v  -  M 

Schwab,  Repertoire,  part  i.,  s.v. 

IT-  I.  G.  D. 

BRAININ' ,  SIMON  :  Russian  physician ;  born  at 
Riga,  Livonia,  July  15,  1854.  He  graduated  from  the 
gymnasium  of  his  birthplace ;  studied  medicine  at  the 
universities  of  Dorpat  and  Berlin;  held  the  position 
of  physician  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Riga  ;  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  community,  the  last 
independent  Jewish  “kahal  ”  in  Russia,  until  this  in¬ 
stitution  was  abolished  by  the  government.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  government  to 
investigate  the  rights  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  of 
Riga,  1885 ;  delegate  from  the  government  of  Pol¬ 
tava  to  the  rabbinical  conference  at  St.  Petersburg 
1892;  and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia.  In  1895  he 
emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  is  now  (1902)  a 
practising  physician,  and  member  of  the  county 
medical  and  German  medical  societies,  of  the  Harlem 
Medical  Association,  and  of  the  New  York  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  Brainin  is  the  author  of:  “Orahla- 
Hayyim,”  a  work  on  popular  medicine,  in  Hebrew, 
Wilna,  1883;  “Der  Aerztliche  Fiihrer,”  Riga,  1885; 
“Ueber  Kefyr,”  Vienna,  1886;  and  many  articles  in 
various  periodicals.  H.  R. 

BRAMBLE  :  A  prickly  shrub.  The  word  serves 
as  a  translation  for  two  Hebrew  terms  and  a  Greek 
one,  all  of  which,  however,  should  receive  other 
renderings. 

(1)  “  Atad  ”  ("ids*  —  the  Assyrian  “etidu  ”)  figures 
in  the  parable  of  Jotham.  It  is  the  last  tree  to  which 
the  other  trees  came  iu  quest  of  a  king  for  them¬ 
selves  (Judges  ix.  14,  15).  In  Ps.  IviiiT  10  “atad” 
is  translated  “thorns”  (compare  Gen.  1.  11,  “go ren 
ha-atad  ”).  The  plant  is  one  of  the  rhamnus  group. 

(2)  “Hoah”  (mn)  is  only  once  translated  “bram¬ 
ble  ”;  elsewhere  it  is' rendered  “thorns. ” 

(3)  Bd-oc,  out  of  twelve  times  that  it  occurs, 
is  once  translated  “bramble”  (Luke  vi.  44).  See 
Thorns  and  Thistles. 


BRAININ,  RTJBEN:  Hebrew  publicist  and 
biographer ;  born  in  Russia  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  is  now  (1902)  living  in  Berlin.  At 
different  times  Braiuin  contributed  to  “  Ila-Meliz, 77 
“  Ha-Zefirah,  ”  “  Ha-Maggid, ”  and  “  Ha-Shiloah.  ”  In 
1895  he  issued  a  periodical  under  the  title  “Mi- 
Mizrah  u-Mi-Ma-arab  ”  (From  East  and  West),  of 
which  only  four  numbers  appeared. 

Brainin  is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  his  sketch  of  Perez  Smo- 
len skin’s  life  and  works,  Warsaw,  1896;  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  M.  Lazarus’  essay  on  Jeremiah,  Warsaw, 
1897.  He  has  also  written  about  one  hundred  bio- 
giaphical  sketches  of  modern  Jewish  scholars  and 
writers. 

To  “  Ahiasaf  ”  Brainin  has  contributed  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles:  “Ilane  Srak  ”  (Barren  Trees)  (i.  32); 
“Bar  Halafta”  (ii.  71);  “Dappim  Mekuttadm” 


E-  c.  G.  B.  L. 

BRAMSON,  LEO:  Russian  jurist  and  writer; 
born  at  Kovno  April  17,  1869 ;  graduated  from  the 
Moscow  University  as  a  “  candidatus  j  uris.  ”  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Pedagogical  Society, 
secretary  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
(St.  Petersburg  branch),  initiator  and  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Jewish  industrial  schools,  member  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Census,  1895-1900,  and  of  the  Imperial  Free 
Economic  Society.  He  was  also  the  delegate  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the 
Jews  to  the  Pan-Russian  Exhibition  of  1896,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  reorganized  Jewish  industrial 
schools  of  St.  Petersburg. 

He  wrote:  “O  Razvitii  Russkoi  Industrii,”  Mos¬ 
cow,  1896 ;  “  V  Y  uzhnykh  Yevreiskikh  Ivoloniakh,  ” 
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!St  Petersburg,  1894;  “K  Istorii  Pervonaclialnavo 
Obrazovaniya  Russkikh  Yevreyev  ”  St.  Petersburg, 
1896;  as  well  as  many  articles  in  Voskliod  (loyi 

1900)  on  education  and  Jewish  colonization.  He  was 
nue  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Sistematieheski  Ukazatel 
Russkoi  Literatury  o  Yevreyakh,  1708-1889,”  St. 
Petersburg,  1892. 

BRANDAM,  FERNANDO  ALVAREZ : 

Marauo  and  physician  at  Lisbon  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  contemporary  of  Manuel  Fernandez  de 
Villa-Real,  who  characterizes  him  as  “insigne  y 
piastre  ingenio.  ”  At  the  instance  of  his  friend  Isaac 
Fernando  Cardoso,  he  wrote  his  “  Tratado  em  De- 
fensa  del  Color  Azul,”  still.  extant  in  manuscript, 
which  shows  wide  scholarship. 

Bibliography  :  Barbosa  Hacbado,  Biblioteea  Lusitania ,  ii. 
j*  M- 

BRANDEIS,  BARUCH  JUDAH  (HA¬ 
LEVI):  Bohemian  rabbi  and  author;  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  Prague,  where  he  was 
assistant  rabbi  (dayyan).  He  was  the  son  of  Bezaleel 
Brandeis,  rabbi  in  Jung-Bunzlau,  whose  work, 

« Zedah-Baruk,  ”  he  published.  Brandeis  wrote 
“Leslion  Hakamim,”  Prague,  1815,  in  two  parts,  a 
work  intended  as  a  reference-book  on  regulations 
governing  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  kaddisli,  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  mourning  observances.  The  book 
however,  is  incomplete  and  fragmentaiy,  and  is  writ- 
ten  in  a  heavy,  ambiguous  style. 

bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  p.  139;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
BodL  col.  799.  j  Bee 

brandeis,  bezaleel  BEN  MOSES 

/jjA-LEVI)  :  Bohemian  rabbi  and  author ;  died 
about  1750  at  Jung-Bunzlau,  where  he  was  district 
rabbi  and  director  of  a  Talmudic  academy.  His 
father  who  was  styled  “Harif”  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  was  rabbi  at  Mayence,  Germany.  Bezaleel 
wrote  a  collection  of  festival  sermons  and  homiletic 
explanations  on  the  Pentateuch,  a  work  published 
at  Prague  in  1786  by  his  son,  Baruch  Judah  Bran¬ 
deis,  and  entitled  “Zedah-Baruk.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Steinschneider  Cat  BodL  No.  4590 ;  Ben- 

jacob,  Ozar  lia-Scfarim.  v.M.Vurs^Bibl.Jua.  i~J. 
Barucii  Judah  Brandeis,  Leshon  Hakamim ,  rreiace. 

L.  G.  L 

BRANDEIS,  FREDERICK:  Musician;  born 
at  Vienna  July  5,  1882;  died  at  New  York  May 
14  1899.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and  received  instruction  iu  the  piano  from  Fisehhof, 
Czerny  and  Pyrkert,  and  in  composition  from 
Rufinatsclia.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848  Fred¬ 
erick’s  father,  Emanuel  Brandeis  (afterward  a 
prominent  teacher  in  New  York;  died  18 : 3),  lost 
his  fortune  and  emigrated  to  America.  Theie  the 
son  was  at  once  thrown  upon  liis  own  resouices. 
His  talents,  however,  secured  for  him  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  artists;  and  lie  soon  received  engagements 
as  a  pianist,  in  which  capacity  he  made  several  tours 
throughout  the  country,  notably  one  with  VV  dham 
Vincent  Wallace,  the  famous  violinist,  m  184J. 

In  about  the  rear  1850  Brandeis  settled  for  a 


short  time  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  a  few  years 
later  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  composition.  There,  also,  he 
formed  the  friendship  of  Julius  Schuberth,  the  well- 
known  publisher,  who  gave  him  great  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  sent  some  of  his  earlier  efforts  to  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Spohr,  both  of  whom  expressed  themselves 
in  highly  laudatory  terms  in  regard  to  the  young 
composer.  About  this  time  he  played  a  sonata  of 
his  own  composition  at  one  of  the  chamber  concerts 
given  by  Theodore  Thomas.  In  1860  he  received 
the  appointment  of  organist  at  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and,  upon  the  destruction  of 
that  church  by  fire  in  1872,  a  similar  position  was 
offered  to  him  at  St.  James’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  held  until  1886,  from  which  time 
until  his  death  he  was  identified  with  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Brandeis  was  also  organist 
of  the  synagogue  Shaaray  Tefila  (West  44th  St.) 
from  1879  to  1892,  and  composed  six  hymns  for  the 
synagogal  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manu¬ 
script  Society  from  its  inception ;  and  several  of  his 
productions  were  performed  under  its  auspices, 
among  which  the  song,  “Fly  Not  Thus,  My  Brow  of 
Snow”  (words  by  Heine),  received  the  prize  offered 
by  the  society  for  the  best  composition. 

Brandeis  produced  104  works  in.  all,- of  .which  the 
following  are  generally  considered  the  most  popular; 
song  “My  Love  Is  Like  the  Bed,  Red  Rose' 
(words  by  Burns),  a  beautiful  composition  which 
immediately  became  popular  upon  its  publication  in 
the  early  fifties;  trio  for  violin,  piano,  and  cello; 
funeral  march,  “Hurnpty  Dumpty,”  for  orchestra 
(also  arranged  for  piano);  “Danse  Heroique,  for 
orchestra;  polonaise  for  piano,  op.  52;  gavot  for 
piano,  op.  58;  “The  Ring,”  op.  58,  ballad  for  soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra;  the  quartets  Sunken  Clois¬ 
ter”  and  “Echoes,”  op.  64;  song,  “Wunsch  op. 
36;  “  Observe  When  Mother  Earth  Is  Dry,  drmk- 

ing-song  from  “Anacreon.”  .  . 

The  religious  music  composed  by  Brandeis  in¬ 
cludes  the  above-mentioned  “  Six  Hymn- Anthems, 
op.  85  (quartet  or  chorus);  “Vespers,”  op.  92  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  organ;  and  “Tantum  Ergo,  op. 
68  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned; 
“Prelude  to  Maria  Stuart,”  for  orchestra  (performed 
by  the  Manuscript  Society) ;  suite  for  string  orches¬ 
tra-  “SechsKlavierstUcke";  and  TlieBaids,  duet 
for  tenor  and  bass,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
In  conjunction  with  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  as  librettist, 

i.„™,  w,,-tlno-  an  oratorio.  “Moses  in  Egypt,”  when 


Ill  con  1  ULHJliULI  a.  .  - -  , 

he  was  writing  an  oratorio,  “Moses  in  Egypt,”  when 

lie  died. 

Bibliography  :  Riematin,  Musilc-Lcxikoiu  1900.  ^  ^ 

s. 

BRANDEIS,  MOSES  (surnamed  Harif =“  The 
Keen  Talmudist”):  German  rabbi  and  Talmudic 
teacher;  born  about  1685;  died  June  24,  1:61,  in 
Mayence.  As  his  surname  indicates,  he  was  famous 
in  his  time  as  a  Talmudic  dialectician,  hut  lie  left 
no  writings.  His  father,  Jacob  Brandeis  was i  rabbi 
in  Zorek,  Russia  Minor  (perhaps  Zaryechje  m  the 
province  of  Poltava ;  see  Walden,  “  Sliem  ha-Gedolmi 
he-Hadasli,”  i.  61).  Moses  studied  at  the  yeshibah 
of  Abraham  Broda  iu  Prague,  and  then  directed  a 
yeshibah  in  Fiirtli,  Bavaria,  which  was  suppoited 
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b}  his  father-in-law,  Gabriel  ha-Levi,  a  rich  philan- 
thiopist  of  that  place.  At  the  same  time  he  per¬ 
formed  the  functions  of  a  rabbi  at  Sclmittach,  a 
small  place  near  Furtli.  In  1717  he  went  to  Jung- 
Bunzlau,  Bohemia,  as  chief  rabbi,  and  in  1733 
became  rabbi  of  Mayence.  Moses  was  also  a  caba- 
list,  observing  strictly  the  rules  of  life  laid  down  by 
Isaac  Luria. 

His  sons  were:  Bezaleel  Brandeis;  Gabriel  Bran - 
deis,  rabbi  in  Prague;  and  Jacob  Brandeis,  rabbi  in 
Diisseldorf. 

BmLIOGRAPH Y :  Kaiifmann,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxxvii.  3S5  ct 

btq.;  Baruch  Judah  Brandeis,  Lcshon  Hatiamim,  Preface. 

L*  G*  I.  Ber. 

BRANDENBURG:  Province  of  Prussia,  In 
documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  Jews  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  living  in  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  and 
carrying  on  commerce  there.  In  Belitz  they  were 
accused  of  having  desecrated  the  host  in  1243;  and 
a  similar  charge  caused  a  persecution  at  Pritzwalk 
in  12S  i .  In  1294  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  issued  an  agreement  between  the  butchers  and 
Jews  of  that  city.  So  many  Jews  were  living  at 
Stendal  by  1297  that  a  special  Jews’  regulation  was 
issued.^  The  Jews  of  Spandau  are  first  mentioned 
in  130 1,  in  a  regulation  regarding  slaughtering  is¬ 
sued  by  the  margrave  Herrmann;  and  Jews  are 
similar!}"  mentioned  at  Brandenburgand  Eberswalde 
m  1315.  In  1320  the  margravine  Agnes  transferred 
to  Berlin  and  Cologne  her  rights  over  the  Jews  in 
those  cities,  and  in  the  same  year  the  dukes  of  Pom¬ 
erania  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Prenzlau.  The 
Jews’  tax  was  regulated  at  Neu-Ruppin  in  1323, 

The  Jews  of  the  mark  were  highly  favored,  and 
their  number  was  greatly  increased  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bavarian  margraves,  especially 
Early  Set-  under  Ludwig  (1323-51).  The  latter 
Elements,  gave:  letters  of  protection  to  the  Jews 
at  Havel  berg,  Arne  burg,  Pritzwalk 
Seeliausen,  Werben,  and  Kyritz  in  1334,  to  those  at 
Sal  z  wed  el  in  1344,  and  to  those  at  Perleberg  in  1345 
In  1346  lie  granted  to  the  butchers  of  Strausberg  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  in  regard  to  slaughtering  among  the 
Jews.  In  1348  the  margrave  enfeoffed  a  citizen  of 
Luckau  with  the  Jews  of  Guben,  and  pledged  the 
Jews  of  Luckau  with  him  for  150  marks  silver.  In 
1349  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  Stendal,  Angermunde,  and 
Spandau  were  severely  persecuted  by  the  Flagel¬ 
lants,  among  whose  victims  were  the  rabbis  Joseph 
and  Solomon,  sons  of  Rabbi  Jacob.  The  Jews  were 
driven  from  Konigsberg  in  1351.  Margrave  Lud¬ 
wig  pledged  the  Jews  of  Muncheberg  with  the  city 
in  1353  ;  in  1356  he  permitted  the  city  of  Mittelwalde 
to  leceive  four  Jews;  Margrave  Otto  allowed  the 
city  of  Rathenow  to  keep  two  in  1371.  A  Jews’ 
street  is  mentioned  at  Stendal  as  early  as  1369;  Jobst 
of  Moravia  presented  the  site  of  the  former  Jews’ 
school  at  Salzwede!  to  the  Georgeshospital  of  that 
city  in  1401. 

The  piivileges  that  Margrave  Ludwig  had  granted 
were  confirmed  in  1420  by  Friedrich  I.,  the  first 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  at  Branden¬ 
burg,  Conditions  changed  under  his  successors. 

In  1446  all  the  Jews  of  the  mark  were  suddenly  im¬ 
prisoned  at  the  command  of  the  elector  Friedrich  II., 
and  their  property  was  confiscated.  In  1509  thirty- 


eight  Jews  of  Spandau,  Braudenburg,  and  Stendal 
were  accused  of  having  bought  a  host  from  a  thief 
of  Bernau,  and  were  burned  at  Berlin- 
Under  the  the  remainder  were  expelled  from 
Hohen-  the  country.  The  elector  Joachim 
zollerns.  II.  again  admitted  several  Jews  in 
consideration  of  400  marks,  and  3  000 
marks  silver  paid  annually  to  the  mints  at  Berlin 
and  Stendal  respectively  for  protection.  He  espe¬ 
cially  favored  the  JewLippoLD;  but  his  successor 
had  Lippold  executed  on  the  pretense  of  ha  vim- 
poisoned  the  elector,  and  again  expelled  the  Jews? 
In  1671  fifty  Jewish  families,  who  were  among  the 
emigiauts  from  Wiener-Neustadt,  were  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  reside  in  the  mark  for  a  space  of  twenty 
years  by  the  great  elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  They 
were  exempted  from  the  poll-tax  on  the  payment  of 
400  thalers  in  1684.  In  1685  they  numbered  eighty- 
six  families;  there  were  116  families  in  1690 and 
in  1692  they  had  increased  to  177.  In  1714  Ring 
Friedrich  I.  issued  new  regulations  for  his  protected 
Jews,  who  by  that  time  had  obtained  permanent 
residence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1703) 
they  were  much  harassed  on  the  accusation  of  hav¬ 
ing  reviled  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  their  prayers.  The  General  Regulations  forthe 
Jews  (“  General  Juden-Reglement  ”)  of  the  year  1750 
contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  every  protected 
Jew  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1765 
the  question  of  increasing  the  payment  for.  protec¬ 
tion  was  considered.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years’  war,  and  later,  a  number  of  influential  and 
wealthy  Jews  were  granted,  free  of  charges,  the  same 
rights  as  Christian  merchants,  on  account  of  their 
services  to  the  state.  Frederick  the  Great  used  the 
Jews  arbitrarily  for  his  purposes.  In  1779  the  Jews 
living  in  the  mark  numbered  5,782,  of  whom  3,409 
came  from  Berlin.  In  1899  they  numbered  18,394.  . 
See  also  Berlin;  Prenzlau;  Prussia. 

Bibliography :  Bresslau,  fn  Steinschneider,  Hebi\  Bibl.  xii. 
oi ! *?•  X7X1,  t*1  *n  MonatsschrifU  xxxi. 

H A tin alendcr  Juden in  den Preussischen Staaten , 
\£?Jd?iS  l)!  dc r  Mark- Bran cle ntmrg,  Berlin,  1790:  Salfeld, 
Mat  tytologium,  p.  28 r;  Auerbach,  Das  Judenthum  uml 
beme  Bckenner,  pp.  185  et  scq.\  Kaufmann,  in  Berliner’s 
Magazin ,  xvm.  48  et  seq. 

a-  A.  F. 


BRANDES,  CARL  EDUARD  COHEN  (gen¬ 
erally  known  as  EDUARD  BRANDES)  :  Da¬ 
nish  author  and  politician ;  born  at  Copenhagen,  Oct. 
21,  1847 ;  brother  of  George  Brandes.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  lie  entered  the  university  of  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  and  at  first  diligently  followed  courses  in 
Oriental  and  comparative  philology,  devoting  him¬ 
self  ©specialty  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  Sanskrit. 
His  taste  for  dramatic  art,  however,  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  philological  pursuits,  and  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  university  he  gave  himself  over  en¬ 
tirety  to  writing,  beginning  his  new  career  by  the 
translation  of  two  dramas  from  the  Sanskrit.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  developed  an  intense  interest  in  politics, 
and  while  he  continued  to  devote  himself  with  un- 
dimmished  enthusiasm  to  dramatic  art  and  criticism, 
he  plunged  into  an  active  political  life,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  election  in  1880  to  the  Folkething  by 
the  Democrats  of  Rudkjobing.  About  this  time 
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no -neared  his  volume  of  character-sketches  and  stud¬ 
ies  on  Danish  dramatic  art,  “Dansk  Skuespilkunst, 
Copenhagen,  1880,  followed  by  a  series  on  foreign 
dramatic  art,  “Fremmed  Skuespilkunst,  zb.  1881. 

Brandes  wrote  a  number  of  excellent  plays,  the  j 
chief  merit  of  which  lies  in  the  psychological  analy¬ 
sis  and  clever  delineation  of  the  characters  involved. 
T^e  following  were  the  most  successful  of  his 
productions  that  were  performed  on  the  Danish 
slaa-e-  “Lagemidler,”  1880;  “Gnygende  Grand, 
1882-  “Et  BesOg,”  1882  (a  second  edition  of  this 
niav’was  published  in  1884,  and  was  later  translated 
into  German  by  HofEory,  Berlin,  1889);  “En  Forlo- 
velse  ”  1884 ;  “EtBrud,”  1885;  “  Kjiirlighed,”  188 1 ; 

Overmagt,”  1888 ;  “  Under  Loven,”  1891 ;  “  Asgerd  ” 
aud  “Mohammed,”  1895;  “Primadonna,”  1901;  be¬ 
sides  his  dramatization,  in  1883,  of  the  Noiwegian 
novel  “  Garman  and  Worse  ”  by  A.  L.  Ivjetland. 

Brandes  is  also  the  author  of  a  novel,  “En  Poli- 
tiker,”  1889,  and  of  a  political  review,  “Fra  ’8o  till 
’91,  ”1891,  both  of  them  reflecting  the  same  ultrarad- 
icai  opinions  that  ho  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  left 
(opposition)  was  accustomed  to  express  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  His  openly  professed  atheism  gave 
rise  to  a  much-discussed  incident.  Upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Brandes  to  the  Foikething  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  deemed  it  proper  to  address  the  new 
member  through  the  channels  of  a  newspaper,  ask- 
in"-  him  if  his  religious  views  stood  in  the  way  of 
liis  taking  the  customary  oath.  Brandes,  while  in¬ 
dignantly  protesting  against  this  intrusion  upon  the 
privacy  of  his  personal  views,  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  comply  with  the  custom.  Until  December 
1888,  be  published,  in  collaboration  with  Horup  and 
Ber0-,  the  “Morgenbladet,”  the  organ  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  a  review  of 
which  his  brother  Georg  was  the  editor-m-clnef 
from  1874  till  1875.  Since  Feb.  1902  he  has  been 
sole  editor  of  the  daily  “Politiken.” 

RmnnftRAPHY  •  G.  Vapereau :  Dictionnairc  Universeldes 
Brnn0trmwrai?i'\  Paris,  1893 ;  A.  de  Gubernatis,  Diction - 
nairc  International  des  Ecrivaim  du  -Jour,  Florence, 
1888;  C.  F.  Bricka,  Dansk  Biografisk  Lex  ikon,  Copenhagen. 

s. 

BRANDES,  ERNST  IMMANUEL  COHEN: 

Danish  economist;  born  at  Copenhagen  Feb.  1, 
1844;  died  there  Aug.  6,  1892.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  critic  Georg  Brandes  and  of  the  author  Edu¬ 
ard  Brandes.  His  avocation  was  that  of  banker, 
but  he  retired  soon  from  that  pursuit  and  devoted 
himself  to  journalistic  work.  Articles  on  banking 
were  written  by  him  in  “Politiken,”  “Tilskueren, 
and,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  Borstid- 
mingen,”  of  which  last  he  was  the  editor.  In  lbb5 
he  published  an  extensive  work  on  social  questions, 
entitled,  “Samfundssporgsmaal,”  published  in  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  part  treats  of  Malthus 
“Essay  on  Population,”  and  the  second  of  the  theory 
of  value  and  other  economic  and  social  questions. 
This  latter  part  especially  is  characterized  not  only 
by  its  clear  and  elegant  style,  but  also  by  views  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  current  economic  ideas  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  author’s  individuality. 
bibliography:  Salmonsen,  Store  Ulustrcdc  Konversations - 
leksikon.  ^ 
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BRANDES,  GEORG  MORRIS  COHEN: 

Danish  author  and  critic ;  horn  in  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  Feb.  4,  1842.  He  graduated  in  1859,  and  for 
a  short  time  studied  law,  but  soon  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  to  literature  and  philosophy.  Brandes- 
gained  the  university  gold  medal  for  his  essay  “  The 
Idea  of  Fate  Among  the  Ancients,”  in  1863;  and  the 
next  year  he  took  the 
degree  of  “  eandita- 
tus  magisterii.”  He 
spent  the  years  1866-67 
in  Paris,  and  was  in 
Germany  during  1868. 

From  1865  onward  he 
had  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict  that 
raged  around  the  burn¬ 
ing  questions  of  the 
day  raised  by  Sbren 
Kierkegaard  and  the 
Neo-Hegelians.  Bran¬ 
des  entered  into  a 
three-cornered  con¬ 
troversy  between 
Bishop  Martensen  rep¬ 
resenting  orthodoxy  as 
against  Rasmus  Nielsen  with  his  attempted  har¬ 
monization  of  science  and  faith,  and  Brochner  on  the 
side  of  science  and  philosophy.  Brandes  sided  with 
Br&ehner,  whom  he  called  his  master,  and  expressed 
himself  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Dualism  in  Modem  Philosophy” 
(1866).  The  authorship  is  Brandes’, 
but  the  ideas  in  it  are  not  his  own 
only,  but  also  those  of  a  group  of 
vounger  men,  who  had  chosen  him  as 
their  spokesman.  The  pamphlet  re¬ 
veals  Brandes  as  a  declared  advocate 
of  free  thought  and  as  a  radical  opponent  of  the 
current  thoughts  of  the  day;  it  maintains  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  squaring  orthodoxy  with  science  and 
philosophy,  and  shows  the  trend  of  Brandes'  future 
work. 

In  esthetics  he  did  not  attain  self-consciousness  so 
quickly.  For  many  years  he  could  not  liberate  him¬ 
self  from  the  ruling  esthetic  ideas  of  the  day— those- 
of  F.  W.  Hegel  and  P,  A.  Heiberg,  H.  Hertz,  and 
Hostrup.  Here  it  was  French  pdetry  and  criticism 
that  brought  him  freedom  and  clearness  of  thought. 
His  practical  philosophy,  which  was  utilitarian  and 
naturalistic,  came  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  whom  he 
knew  personally  and  greatly  admired,  and  from 
positivism.  His  method  of  literary  criticism  lie  got 
from  Hippolyte  Taine ;  but  its  color  is  a  reflex  from 
Musset,  Merimee,  and  St.  Benve. 

Studies,  controversies,  and  natural  growth  brought 

Brandes  maturity ;  and  in  1870  he  took  his  Pi.  - 
degree,  his  thesis  being  “The  French  Esthetics  of 
Our  Day — An  Essav  on  Taine.”  He  left  Denmark, 
immediately  after  and  spent  1870-71  abroad,  visit¬ 
ing  Taine,  Mill,  and  Renan.  "When  he  returned  m 
the  fall  of  1871  he  was  a  mature  thinker,  a  realist, 
and  a  literary  revolutionist,  entirely  free  from  theo¬ 
logical  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  romantic  notions  in 
esthetics.  But  Brandes  was  and  is  more  than  a 
radical.  That  he  is  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  is 
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“Disraeli”  (1880),  and  edited  a  German  edition  of 
his  “Main  Currents.” 


proved  by  liis  constant  demand  for  truth,  by  the 
evolution  of  his  genius,  and  by  his  strong  person¬ 
ality.  His  history  has  proved  the  need  of  just  such 
a  person  in  the  Danish  community  and  in  the  north 
in  general. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  began  his  famous  series 
of  lectures,  “  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Literature.”  Brandes  talks  much  about  foreign  lit¬ 
erature,  but  aims  always  at  the  Danish;  charging  it 
justly  as  being  childish,  insignificant,  and  discon¬ 
nected  with  universal  literature.  As  reasons  for  the 
decay,  he  points  frequentty  to  the 
His  political  degradation  of  the  country, 

“Main  and  shows  how  it  has  stood  still  out- 
Currents,”  side  the  main  currents  of  civilization 
and  has  failed  in  originality.  The 
charge  of  lack  of  originality  is  not  quite  correct. 
Brandes  fails  altogether  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  revival  of  the  Old  Norse,  as  that,  for  instance,  was 
brought  about  by  Ohlensehlager  and  Grundtvig. 
He  ridicules  the  prevailing  German  and  Thorvald¬ 
sen  ideas  of  antiquity,  the  northern  family  life  and 
sex  prudery,  the  state  church,  and  he  defines  all 
things  as  mere  products  of  climate,  time,  and  race. 
But  he  also  shows  how  completely  modern  life  has 
broken  with  orthodoxy  and  romanticism.  He  fights 
for  “  free  thought  in  research,  and  full  sway  of  the 
human  in  art.  ” 

Altogether,  the  lectures  were  a  bold  presentation 
of  French  radical  realism  in  all  its  strength  and 
weakness.  They  aroused  an  enormous  opposition 
from  among  the  orthodox  and  reactionary,  but  gave 
Brandes  a  large  following,  especially  of  younger 
students  and  academic  citizens,  who  understood  the 
necessity  of  turning  their  thoughts  into  the  univer¬ 
sal  currents.  Brandes  defended  himself  brilliantly 
in  special  pamphlets  and  in  “Nyt  Dansk  Maaned- 
skrift,”  which  he  edited  together  with  Vilhelm 
Mo  Her,  and  later  in  “Det  Nittende  Aarliundrede,” 
which  lie,  together  with  his  brother  Eduard,  edited 
from  1874  to  1877.  Brandes  represents  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  scientific  method  into  the  study  of 
literature,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  then  current  so- 
called  moral  and  esthetic  standards  represented  by 
the  Church,  narrow-minded  lawgivers,  social  con¬ 
ventionality,  and  political  trammels.  Though  the 
lectures  suffered  ^  considerably  from  loose  state¬ 
ments,  false  views,  and  misrepresentations  of  his¬ 
toric  facts,  and  though  Brandes  was  not  always  true 
to  his  own  genius,  they  nevertheless  made  him  the 
father  of  modem  Danish  literary  and  art  criticism, 
and  carried  his  influence  throughout  the  entire  north. 

In  1877  Braudes  published  a  literary  characteris¬ 
tic  of  “Soren  Kierkegaard  ”  and  a  masterly  }:>sycho- 
logical  treatise  on  “Danish  Poets.”  In  the  same 
year  he  left  Denmark  and  settled  in  Berlin.  For  the 
time  being  he  had  become  tired  of  polemics,  and  was 
chagrined  because  the  university  had  refused  him 
the  chair  in  esthetics,  left  vacant  by 
Considered  the  death  of  Hauch.  His  farewell  was 
“a  German  an  ovation  and  a  triumph.  In  Berlin 
of  the  Brandes  was  considered  “  a  German  of 
Germans.”  the  Germans,”  and  he  put  himself  in  j 
perfect  rapport  with  German  “Kul-  j 
tur.”  He  contributed  to  the  magazines,  wrote  I 
several  monographs,  such  as  “Lassalle”  (1877)  and  | 


In  1882  lie  returned  to  Denmark  on  the  invitation 
of  friends  who  had  provided  funds  for  a  professor¬ 
ship  for  him.  Conditions  proved  favorable,  and  \u- 
saw  the  seed  he  had  sown  in  literature,  art,  and 
politics  bearing  good  fruit.  In  fact,  Danish  politics 
had  assumed  a  character  in  perfect  harmony  with 
!  his  teachings,  which  result  must  be  ascribed  largely 
to  his  own  influence  and  to  that  of  his  brother  Ed¬ 
uard.  But  Brandes  himself  was  a  different  person. 
He  was  as  fiery  and  many-sided  as  before,  but  lie 
paid  more  attention  to  the  personality  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  than  formerly,  and  tried  less  to  represent  them 
as  results  of  the  natural  environment.  The  new 
views  appear  in  lectures  delivered  at  the  university 
and  published  under  the  title  “Young  Germany” 
(1890);  in  books  like  “Modern  Representative  Men” 
(1883);  “Ludvig  Holberg ”  (1884);  “Impressions  of 
Russia”  (1888);  “Impressions  of  Poland”  (1888); 
and  several  collections  of  essays  of  the  same  period* 
In  all  these  studies  can  be  seen  how  the  influence  of 
Mill  and  Taine  has  vanished,  and  how  Brandes’ 
independent  study  of  Lassalle,  Renan,  Goncourt, 
Nietzsche,  and  others  has  transformed  him  and 
created  in  his  mind  an  appreciation  of  personality 
previously  entirely  lacking.  In  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  day,  lie  proclaims  himself 
Proclaims  an  aristocrat,  and  he  reveals  a  wider 
Himself  an  and  sounder  view  of  esthetics.  The 
Aristocrat,  natural  result  of  these  changed  views 
was  a  conflict  with  several  of  his 
former  adherents  and  friends.  Thus,  in  1885  he  be¬ 
came  involved,  on  the  question  of  marriage,  in  a 
polemical  fight  with  the  author  of  “A  View  of  Life 
Founded  on  Love,”  a  pupil  of  Mill  and  Spencer. 
In  1887  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar  conflict  with 
Bjornson;  and  in  1889  he  disputed  with  Hoffding 
about  Nietzsche. 

Brandes  has  written  a  large  work  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  which  is  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  is  still  (1902)  a  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  his  subjects  are  most  varied.  In  all  .  his  ar¬ 
ticles  he  presents  new  and  genial  views.  He  is 
more  careful  than  in  younger  days,  when  he  often 
gave  his  enemies  opportunity  to  attack  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  second-hand  information  and  defective 
memory. 

The  best  estimate  of  Brandes  can  be  formed  from 
the  numerous  congratulations  that  came  to  him  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  (Feb.  4,  1902),  in  which  he  was 
characterized  as  “  a  genial  polemic,  ”  an  “  insurrec¬ 
tionist  par  excellence,”  and  one  who  had  “given  us 
freedom  to  build  upon,  fresh  courage  to  breathe, 
and  a  light  to  lighten  for  us.” 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Consul  Albert  Berendsen  a 
fund  was  bequeathed  for  a  prize  essay  on  “The  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  Georg  Brandes  in  Danish  Society  and 
Spiritual  Life.”  By  royal  “  patent  conferring  rank  ” 
of  May  7,  1902,  Brandes  was  made  professor,  a  title 
which  gives  him  precedence  and  is  a  victory  for  him 
of  unusual  importance. 

S-  C.  PI.  B. 

BRANDES,  LUDVIG  ISRAEL  :  Danish  phy¬ 
sician;  bom  in  Copenhagen  Oct.  26,  1821;  died 
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there  Sept.  17,  1894.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  graduated  in  medi¬ 
cine  in  1845.  After  having  spent  some  time  in  for- 
( i irn  countries,  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the 
hospitals  of  Copenhagen,  chiefly  at  the  Almindelig 
Hospital,  and  in  1848  became  assistant  surgeon  dur- 
iuo'  the  insurrection  in  Sleswick -Holstein.  The  same 
y,jfir  ]ie  took  the  degree  of  licentiate,  and  in  1850  that 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  assistant  physician  at  the  Almin- 
dclig  Hospital,  and  later  at  the  Frederiks  Hospital, 
andbfor  some  years  practised  medicine  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  being  also  district  physician.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  chief  physician  in  the  first  division 
of  the  Almindelig  Hospital,  and  in  1869  received  the 
title  of  professor. 

Brandes  showed  the  greatest  energy  in  philan¬ 
thropic  work.  He  was  especially  instrumental  in 
founding,  in  1859,  the  Kjobenhavns  Sygehjem,  a 
home  for  incurables  and  the  aged  of  both  sexes  in 
Copenhagen,  and  was  its  medical  director  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  also  founded  a  society  for  seam¬ 
stresses,  which,  in  addition  to  giving  relief,  provided 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members. 
He  was  for  five  years  trustee  of  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gation  of  Copenhagen. 

From  1873  Brandes  endeavored,  by  means  of 
classes  and  lectures,  to  improve  nursing  both  in  the 
hospitals  and  privately.  Whereas  formerly  only 
women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  had  been  employed 
as  hospital  nurses,  Brandes  induced  those  of  the 
upper  classes  to  take  up  the  work.  His  paper  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  published 
in  1877,  has  made  the  restriction  of  their  abuse  a 
leading  question. 

The  most  important  of  Brandes’  scientific  works 
is  his  handbook  on  internal  diseases,  “  Haandbog  i 
Sygdomsloren,”  4  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1859-66. 
Bibliography:  Bricka,  Dansk  Biografisk  Lexikon,  s.v. 

s.  A*  M- 

BEANDilS,  MARTHE  (Marthe- Josephine 
Brunschwig)  :  French  actress ;  born  in  Paris  Jan. 
31,  1862.  She  first  studied  design,  sculpture,  and 
music,  and,  finally,  the  drama.  Successful  in  pri¬ 
vate  theatricals,  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoiie 
and  studied  under  Gustave  Worms.  In  1882-83  she 
won  prizes;  and  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils  was  so  struck 
by  her  histrionic  talent  that  he  engaged  her  for  the 
Theatre  du  Vaudeville.  From  the  first  (1884), 
through  her  interpretation  of  Diane  de  Lys ,  Brandes 
became  a  favorite  actress  with  the  Parisian  public. 
As  Georgette  in  Sardou’s  play,  in  the  “Renee”  of  M. 
W.  Busnach  (18S7),  and  in  Moreau’s  “Gerfant,” 
she  obtained  distinguished  successes  as  a  come¬ 
dienne. 

Brandes’  first  appearance  at  the  Comedie  Fran¬ 
chise  (Sept.  27,  18S7)  was  in  the  part,  of  Francine  de 
TUverolles  in  Dumas  the  younger’s  “Francillon.” 
She  excelled  also  in  classical  parts,  such  as  in  “  An- 
dromaque  ”  and  “Ipliigenie  en  Aulide,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  “Princesse  Georges”  (Feb.  27,  1888),  Fr. 
Coppec’s  ‘‘Passant,”  and  Dumas  the  elder’s  "Henri 
III.  et  sa  Corn*”  (Jan.  5, 1889). 

Returning  to  the  Vaudeville  in  1890,  Brandes  re¬ 
created  many  parts,  and  gained  splendid  triumphs 
III.— 23 
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in  “Liliane”  (Feb.  24,  1891),  in  Jules  Lemaitre’s 
“Revoltee”  (April,  1891),  as  Helene  Rousseau  in  Ib¬ 
sen’s  “Hedda  Gabler,”  and  in  Paul  Hervieu’s  “Les 
Paroles  Restent.”  On  Nov.  17, 1892,  she  went  back 
to  the  Theatre  Francais. 

Henceforth  Miss  Brandes  became  the  interpreter 
par  excellence  of  the  plays  of  Dumas  the  younger 
and  Paul  Hervieu.  She  excelled  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  modern  woman  of  the  world,  self-willed  and 
nervous.  De  Curel’s  “  L’Amour  Erode  ”  and  Paro- 
di’s  “  Reine  Juana  ”  (1893)  won  for  her  an  individual 
position  as  an  actress.  Her  great  successes  were  in 
Pailleron’s  “Cabotins”  (1894)  and  Hervieu’s  “Les 
Tenailles  ”  (Sept.  28, 1895).  She  was  elected  a  “  soci- 
etaire  ”  in  1896,  despite  some  slight  opposition.  Her 
powers  as  an  actress  were  further  developed  in  these 
years.  She  played  in  Meilhac’s  “ Grosse  Fortune,” 
Lavedan’s  “Catherine”  (1898),  and  in  most  of  the 
stock  plays  of  the  Comedie  (e.g.,  Hugos  “Ruy  Bias” 
and  “  Hernani,”  Molifcre’s  “  Tartuffe,”  Emile  Augier’s 
“  L’Aventuriere,”  and  Beaumarchais’s  “Le  Mariage 


de  Figaro  ”). 

s.  -k-  A- 

BRANDES,  MORDECAI  BEN  ELIEZER: 

German  Talmudist;  lived  at-Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Engaged 


by  the  Jewish  community  as  “porslier”  (EH2,  one 
who  extracts  from  a  slaughtered  beast  those  sinews 
that  are  proscribed  as  food),  he  published  on  this 
subject  a  valuable  work  (Frankfort-on-tke-Main, 
1750);  and  was  also  the  author  of  the  works:  “Zik- 
ron  Ma‘aseli  ”  (A  Memento  of  the  Affair),  recon- 
ciliatory  advice  to  dissenting  parties  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  {ib.  1753);  and 
“Zikron  TenPali  ”  (Memorial  of  the  Trumpet),  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  blowing  the  shofar. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat .  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  lot ; 

Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl.  i.  238. 


BRANDES,  REUBEN  ASHER:  Hebrew 
novelist  and  journalist  ;  born  at  Wilna,  Russia,  1851. 
Educated  on  the  usual  Talmudical  lines,  he  came 
early  under  the  influence  of  the  Maskilim,  who 
made  it  their  sole  aim  to  enlighten  the  Jews. 

In  1868,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  Brandes 
was  asked  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to  “  Ha- 
Lebanon  ”  (jm^n),  a  Hebrew  weekly  published  by 
Brill  in  Mayence,  and  for  several  years  he  devoted 
his  pen  to  topics  of  the  day  and  to  criticism. 

It  was  as  a  novelist,  however,  that  he  was  to  make 
a  mark  in  Hebrew  literature.  In  1874  he  published 
in  “The  Dawn”  (nnCPn),  a  monthly  edited  by  Smo- 
lenskin  at  Vienna,  his  first  story,  entitled  *’  The  Mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Zephaniali  Family  ’  (rVOiDV  rV'3 ‘,“)pDtt)» 
a  tale  of  great  promise  from  its  style  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  next  year  appeared  in  book  form 
his  second  novel,  called  “The  Repentant”  (HYID 
which  was  followed  by  a  voluminous  novel 
treating  of  Jewish  life  called  “Religion  and  Life” 
(Dolin'!  mn).  This  remarkable  work  appeared  in 
“ The  Morning  Light”  (MX  -ip3iU  published  by 
Gottlober  at  Lemberg  in  1875.  _ 

Another  novel  of  great  merit,  “The  Two  Ex¬ 
tremes  ”  (nrrcpn  W),  appeared  in  Lemberg  in  18bo. 
In  this  Brandes  pictures  in  vivid  colors  the  Orthodox 
and  Reformed  camps  in  modern  Israel. 
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In  1S82,  at  the  time  of  the  anti-Semitic  riots  in 
Russia,  Brandes  plunged  into  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  and  became  one  of  its  foremost  advocates.  To 
foster  this  idea  he  went  to  Rumania,  and  began  the 
publication  at  Bucharest  of  a  weekly  in  Judico- 
German  under  the  title  “  Yehudi  t.  ”  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  however,  Braudes  was  expelled  from  the 
country. 

In  1891  he  went  to  Cracow,  Galicia,  and  started  a 
weekly  in  Hebrew  which  he  called  “The  Time” 
(JQTn).  This  paper  existed  for  nine  months,  when, 
for  lack  of  funds,  its  publication  was  suspended. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  appeared  from  his  pen  in 
recent  years. 

o.  M.  Ra. 


BRANDON,  BENJAMIN  RAPHAEL 
DIAS  :  Dutch  Talmudist  and  Hebrew  author ;  died 
about  1750  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  cantor. 
He  wrote:  “  Orot  ha-Mizwot  ”  (Lights  of  the  Pre¬ 
cepts),  on  the  purpose  of  the  Biblical  and  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  precepts  (Amsterdam,  1753);  and  “  ‘EmekBin- 
yamin  ”  (Valley  of  Benjamin),  on  lialakic  problems 
suggested  by  his  friends  in  Amsterdam  (ib.  1753). 
In  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  pure  and  simple  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  works  is  their  content.  For  instance, 
the  use  of  wine  at  “kiddush”  and  “liabdalah”  is  to 
Brandon  a  proof  that,  as  wine  is  a  product  of  much 
skilled  labor,  so  the  world  is  not  an  original  essence, 
but  the  work  of  a  master  (“Grot.  ha-Mizwot,”  9b). 
Brandon  wrote  also  “Keter  Torali”  (Crown  of  the 
Torah),  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Hebrew  poet 
David  Franco-Mendez  of  Amsterdam. 

B n?  lio GRAPHT ^  Steinscbneider,  Cat .  Bodl  No.  4517;  Furst, 
L.  G.  ’  "  ’  I.  BeU. 


BRANDON,  JACOB  EMILE  IDOUARD: 

French  genre  painter;  bom  at  Paris  July  3,  1831. 
A  pupil  of  Picot,  Montfort,  and  Corot,  he  entered 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  April  5,  1849.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  that  institution  he  assiduously  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  practise  of  his  art. 

Among  the  principal  works  exhibited  by  Bran- 
don* in  the  Salon  have  been:  “La  Canonisation  de 
Sainte  Brigitte  ”  (1861) ;  “  La  Jettatura  di  Borgo  San 
Spirito  ”  (1861) ;  “La  Derniere  Messe  de  Sainte  Bri¬ 
gitte  ”  (1863) ;  “  La  Charite  de  Sainte  Brigitte  ”  (1863), 

a  design  in  encaustic  for  the  oratorv  of  the  Cliurcli 

of  St.  Bridget  at  Home ;  “  Be  Dimahclie  de  la  Plebe 
Romaine  au  Transtevere”  (1865;  medal),  a  water- 
color ;  “  Le  Baiser  de  la  Mere  de  Moi'se  ”  (1866);  “Le 
Sermon  du  Daian  Cardozo  a  la  Synagogue  d' Am¬ 
sterdam,  le22  Juil,  1866 ”  (1867;  medal);  “LesFilsde 
M.  Octave  Feuillet,”  portraits  (1869);  “La  Lecon  de 
Talmud  ”  (1869) ;  “Le  Sabbat  ”  (1870). 

Brandon,  who  did  not  exhibit  so  frequently  after 
1870,  is  represented  at  the  Museum  of  Lille  by  the 
pictures  “The  Improviser”  and  “A  Scene  in  the 
Cainpagna.  ”  These,  in  common  with  his  other  genre 
pictures,  are  characterized  by  great  fidelity  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  powerful,  vivid,  though  somewhat  heavy 
coloring. 


Bibliography*.  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie,  Dictionnaire  Gene¬ 
ral  des  Artistes  de  VEcole  Franqaise ;  Seubert,  Allgemeines 
Kunstler  Lexihon ;  La  Grande  Encyclopedic. 

s-  J.  So. 


BRANDON,  JULES  BENJAMIN:  French 
officer  and  scion  of  an  ancient  Sephardic  family  that 
went  to  France  from  Spain  after  the  exodus  of 
1492;  born  Sept.  24,  1833,  at  Paris;  died  May  22, 
1871.  After  studying  at  the  College  St.  Barbe,  ho 
went  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1853,  and  en- 
tered  the  artillery.  He  married,  in  Aug*.,  1866,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Salvador,  nephew  of  the 
Jewish  historian  Joseph  Salvador.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  (1870)  Brandon, 
who  was  then  instructor  (with  the  rank  of  captain) 
at  the  Ecole  Polyteclmique,  immediately  requested 
to  be  transferred  to  active  service.  He  joined  the 
army,  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Sedan,  and  was  sent 
to  Germany,  his  wife  following  him.  As  soon  as 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and  lie  received  news  of 
the  events  of  the  eighteenth  of  March  and  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Commune,  Brandon  was  one  of 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  granted 
to  the  officers  to  return  to  France.  He  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Though  the  troops  at  that  time  were  dis¬ 
organized,  he  rapidly  reformed  his  battery ;  but  on 
entering  Paris,  May  22,  1871,  he  was  killed  by  a 
stray  ball  fired  from  a  window.  General  Berkheim 
placed  the  name  of  Brandon,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  of  the  second  army  corps,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  captains  to  be  read  at  daily  roll- 
call,  in  order  that  this  tribute  should  be  “a  title  of 
glory  that  will  be  preserved  in  his  family.” 

s-  M.  Bl. 

BRANDSTADTER,  MORDECAI  DAVID: 

Galician  novelist;  born  Feb.  14,  1844,  in  Brzesko, 
Galicia.  He  received  a  good  Talmudical  education, 
and  after  his  marriage  (at  the  early  age  of  fourteen) 
settled  in  the  home  of  his  wife’s  parents  in  Tarnow, 
pursuing  his  rabbinical  studies  for  about  six  years 
longer.  During  that  time  he  also  became  acquainted 
with  Neo-Hebraic  and  German  literature.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  established  himself  in  business  in 
Tarnow,  and  is  now  (1902)  one  of  the  most  prominent 
manufacturers  in  the  district. 

Brandstad  tor’s  first  attempt  at  literature  was  the 
translation  into  Hebrew  of  L.  Pliilippson’s  pamphlet, 
“I-Iaben  die  Juden  Wirklich  Jesum  Gekreuzigt?” 
(Berlin,  1865),  which  was  published  in  the  Hebrew 
periodical  “  I-Ia-Ibri  ”  in  Brody.  But  his  real  literary 

activity  began  at  tlie  time  lie  visited  Vienna  in  1S69 

and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  P.  Smolenskin, 
who  had  just  started  his  monthly,  “Ha-Shahar.” 
Smolenskin  recognized  Brandstadter’s  talent  and 
encouraged  him  to  write  novels.  The  first  sketch 
from  his  pen,  “Eliyahu  ha-Nabi"  (The  Prophet 
Elijah),  appeared  in  No.  lof  “Ha-Shahar,”  and  was 
soon  after  translated  into  Polish  and  published  in 
the  “  Israeli ta  ”  of  Warsaw.  “Mordecai  Kisovitz  ” 
(the  story  of  the  life  of  a  Galician  Jew)  appeared 
in  the  second  issue  of  the  same  paper,  and  was  la¬ 
ter  translated  into  Russian  and  English.  “Reshit 
Madon  ”  (The  Beginning  of  a  Quarrel),  describing  the 
life  of  the  quasi-enlightened  Jews  of  Galicia,  ap¬ 
peared  the  same  year,  and  “Ha-Niflaot  me-Tr  Zi- 
dutschub  ”  (The  Wonders  of  the  City  of  Zidutschub) 
came  out  in  No.  3  of  the  same  periodical.  About  half 
a  dozen  more  short  stories  were  subsequently  pub- 
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jisUed  in  “  Ila-Shaliar  ”  and  “Ha-Meliz.”  Some  of 
them  went  through  several  editions  in  book  form, 
ami  several  were  translated  into  German  and  other 
}an  images.  His  collected  novels,  “Kol  Sippure,”in 
two  volumes,  containing  ten  short  stories  in  prose 
and  three  in  verse,  were  published  in  Cracow,  1890- 
91.  He  has  also  written  several  short  stories  since 
that  time. 

Braudstadter  displays  remarkable  skill  in  telling 
simple  humorous  stories,  and  in  mercilessly  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  fanatical  Hasidim,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  conceited  progressive  aristocracy, 
on  the  other. 


Bibliography:  Jos.  Klausner,  Novo-Ycvrciskaya  Literatura 
riv.  Vycka,  p.  49,  Warsaw,  1900;  Scfcr  Zikkaron  (Book  of 
HlomormI) ,  p.  10,  Warsaw,  1890;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Men - 


f Ids.,  p.  38. 


P.  Wi. 


BRANN,  MARCUS  :  German  historian ;  born 
in  Rawitseh  July  9,  1849;  son  of  Rabbi  Solomon 
Brann.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
attending  at  the  same  time  the  rabbinical  seminary 
of  that  city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  university 
in  1873  and  from  the  seminary  in  1875.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  acted  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in  various 
places,  until  1891,  when,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Graetz,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  and 
Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Breslau  seminary. 

Brann  has  written:  “De  Herodis  Magni  Filiis, 
Patrem  in  Imperio  Secutis  ”  (parti.,  Breslau,  1873) 
—his  doctoral  dissertation,  of  which  the  second  part 
appeared  in  German  under  the  title,  “  Die  Sohne  des 
Herodes  ”  (1873) ;  “  Gescliiclite  der  Geseilschaft  der 
Briidcr  [Hebraii  Kaddisiiati]  in  Breslau,”  1880; 
“Geschichte  der  Juden  und  Hirer  Literatur,”  a  text¬ 
book  of  Je  wish  history  (vol.  i.  1893,  2d  ed.  1896;  vol. 
ii.  1894,  2d  ed.  1899);  “Geschichte  des  Rabbinats  in 
Schneidemiihl,”  1894;  “Ein  Ivurzer  Gang  Durcli  die 
Jiidische  Gescliiclite,”  1895;  “Ein  Kurzer  Gang' 
Durchdie  Geschichte  der  Jfidischen  Literatur,”  1896; 
“Lelirbuchder  Jfidischen  Gescliiclite”  (vol.  i.  1900; 
vol.  ii.  1901;  vol.  iii,  1902);  “Geschichte  der  Juden 
in  Schlesien,”  3  parts,  1895-1901. 

Since  1890  Brann  has  edited  a  Jewish  almanac, 
“Jalirbuch  zur  Belelirung  und  Unterhaltung,”  and 
from  1893  until  the  death  of  David  Kaufmann  was 
joint  editor  with  him  of  the  “Monatssclirift  fur  Ge¬ 
schichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,”  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  several  years;  since  1899 

lie  is  sole  eclitor.  In  1900  lEJi-s-nn  edited,  tvitU  IF'- 

Rosentlial,  a  memorial  volume  in  honor  of  his  col¬ 
league,  “Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnerung  an  David, 
Kaufmann,”  Breslau,  1900. 

s.  D. 

BRANN,  SOLOMON:  German  rabbi;  born  in 
Rawitseh,  Nov.  3,  1814.  He  attended  for  several 
years  the  yeshibah  in  Lissa,  and  continued  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  Berlin  University.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  rabbinical  board  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer  of  German  preaching.  Since 
1853  he  has  been  rabbi  at  Schneidemiihl.  Brann  has 
contributed  largely  to  scientific  German  periodicals, 
such  as  “Orient,”  “Monatssclirift,”  and  “Jiidisches 
Literaturblatt.  ”  His  notes  on  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi  are  to  be  found  in. the  Krotoschin  edition  of 
1866. 


BRASCH,  MORITZ  :  German  philosopher  and 
litterateur ;  born  at  Zempelburg,  West  Prussia,  Aug. 
18,  1843 ;  died  at  Leipzig  Sept.  14,  1895.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Greifswald, 
and  Jena,  settling  at  the  first-mentioned  place  on 
the  completion  of  his  studies.  Finally  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  (1874-79)  the  chief  editor 
of  Brockhaus’  “Konversations-Lexikon.” 

Brasch  ranked  high  among  the  modern  philosoph¬ 
ical  essayists  of  Germany.  He  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works:  “Benedictus  von  Spinoza’s  System 
der  Philosophic,”  1870;  “  Lichtstralilen  aus  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  Schriften  nacli  der  Etliica  Dargestellt,  ”  1875; 
“Die  Klassiker  der  Philosophic, ”  3  vols.  1883-86; 
“  Gesammelte  Essays  und  Charakterkopfe  zur  Neuern 
Philosophic  und  Litteratur,”  2  vols.  1885-86;  “Phi¬ 
losophic  der  Gegenwart  ”  (vol.  iv.  of  “Klassiker  der 
Philosophic  ”),  1887;  “  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung 
Friedrich  Uberwegs,”  1888;  “Philosophic  und  Poli- 
tik :  Studien  fiber  Lassallc  und  Johann  Jacoby,” 
1890;  “Gesch.  der‘  Leipziger  Universitat  von  ihrem 
Urspnmg  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  ”  1890 ;  “  Lehrbuch  der 
Gesch.  der  Philosophic,”  2d  ed.  1893;  “Wesen  und 
Ziele  der  Ethischen  Bewegung,”  1894;  “Leipziger 
Philosophen  im  19.  Jahrhundert — Portraits  und  Stu¬ 
dien,”  1894;  “Die  Facultatenfrage  und  die  Stellung 
der  Philosophic,”  1895.  He  edited:  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Werke  zur  Metaphysik,  Religionsphiloso- 
phie  und  Aestlietik,”  2  vols.  1880,  2ded.  1881;  Uber- 
weg’s  “  Schiller  als  Philosoph  und  Historiker,”  1885; 
Schopenhauer’s  works,  2  vols.,  1891 ;  Aristotle’s  “  Po- 
liteia  ”  (German  transl.  with  introduction  and  notes), 
1894. 

Bibliography:  Leipziger  Tllustrirte  Zeitung ,  Aug.  16, 1S90; 

Koiiut,  Bcruhmte  Isrcielitischc  Miinner  und  Frauen ,  part 

14,  p.  212 ;  De  Gubematis,  Diz.  Biog. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

BRASLAW,  NAHMAN.  See  Nahman  b. 
Sl.MHAH  OF  BRASLAW. 

BRASS  :  A  composition  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  application  of  the  word  in  the  Bible  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  instruments  of  copper  and  bronze  were  often 
used  where  brass  is  mentioned.  Copper,  bronze, 
and  other  metals  were  known  to  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
fore  the  Exodus.  In  the  Old  Testament  brass  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  both  actually  and  symbolical^.  In  Ex. 
xxxviii.  2-8  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  is  overlaid 

■with  brass.  All  tire  vessels  of  tire  altar  are  made 

of  brass.  In  Kum.  xxi.  9  Moses  makes  a  serpent  of 
brass.  In  I  Sam.  xvii.  5  Goliath  is  clad  in  an  armor 
of  brass.  In  II  Sam.  viii.  8  King  David  takes  “ex¬ 
ceeding  much  brass  ”  from  Betah  and  Berothai.  In 
I-  Kings  vii.  7  is  the  reference  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tjrre,  “a  worker  in  brass.”  In  II Kings  xxv.  13, 14; 
Jer.  Iii.  17,  the  brazen  vessels  and  pillars  carried 
away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  I  Cliron.  xv.  19 
“cymbals  of  brass,”  are  mentioned. 

Brass  is  often  referred  to  symbolical^  in  Hebrew 
Scripture  :Deut.  xxviii.  23,  “Thy  heaven  that  is  over 
thee  shall  he  brass”  (without  clouds  and  rain);  Job 
vi.  12,  “Is  my  flesh  brass?”  (enduring,  insensible); 
Dan.  ii.  32,  “Belly  and  thighs  of  brass”  (expressing 
brilliancy);  Dan.  x.  6,  “His  feet  like  in  color  to 
burnished  brass,” 


s. 


D. 


E.  G.  H. 


T.  F.  S. 
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BRATZLAV  or  BRASLAVL :  A  town  in  the 
government  of  Podolia,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  southern  Bug.  It  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  at  different  times  sub¬ 
ject  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  the  Tatars. 
In  1479,  when  the  Tatars  conquered  and  destroyed 
Bratzlav,  more  than  600  inhabitants,  among  them 
400  Jews,  were  slain  in  one  da}r.  In  1551,  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Crimean  khan  Devlyet  Girei, 
and  the  entire  garrison  and  a  large  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  fled,  the  Jews  heroically  defended  the  town 
against  the  enemy.  In  1569,  at  the  time  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  uprising  of  the  Cossacks,  the  hetmans  Nalivaiko 
and  Ivossinski  repeatedly  attacked  the  city,  plunder¬ 
ing  and  murdering  without  mercy;  the  Jews,  of 
course,  not  being  exempted. 

But  the  most  terrible  year  for  the  Jews  was  164S, 
when  the  alderman  Martin  Kalinovski  delivered 
Bratzlav  into  the  hands  of  Chmielnicld,  who  seized 
the  town  and  massacred  all  the  Jews.  In  1664  the 
Russians  slaughtered  the  Poles  and  Jews  of  Kame- 
netz -Podolsk,  Miedzybodz,  and  Bratzlav.  When 
the  hetmans  Voinaravski  and  Orlik  plotted  with  the 
Tatars  against  Peter  the  Great,  Bratzlav  became 
the  scene  of  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jews.  The  town  has  been  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  and  other  sects,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Frankists  and  tile  Hasidim. 

In  the  town  of  Bratzlav  in  1895  the  Jews  num¬ 
bered  2,460,  or  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population ; 
and  in  the  district  of  that  name  there  were  31,000,  or 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  They 
have  a  synagogue  and  six  houses  of  prayer  in  the 
town. 

Bibliography:  Shalom-’ A  lekem,  in  Ykldisclie  VolhshiNio- 
thek ,  i.  416-418,  Kiev,  1888 ;  E n tz iklopedich csk i  Slova?\  iv., 
St.  Petersburg,  1895;  Regesty  i  Nadpisi,  i.  464,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1899. 

IL  R. 

BRAUDO,  ALEXANDER:  Russian  author; 
born  in  1864.  From  1889  until  1892  he  was  reviewer 
of  literature  on  Russian  history  for  the  “Jahresbe- 
riclifc  der  Gesehichtswissensclraft 77  atid  the  “Istori- 
cheskoye  Obozrenie,”  published  by  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg;  he  translated  sources  for  Russian 
history,  as  Grevenbrucli’s  “Tragoedia  Moscovitica,” 
1606  (history  of  the  false  Dmitri);  and  Neuville's 
“Relation  Curieuse,”  1689  (history  of  the  riot  of 
the  Stryeltzy).  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in 
“Russki  Bibliograficlieski  Slovar,”  published  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  a  series  of  reviews  in  the  “Zhurnal  Min- 
isterstva  Narodnavo  Prosvyeshcheniya. 77  In  the 
“Voskhod”  for  1896  there  appeared  his  reviews  of 
the  works  of  Bersliadski  on  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
While  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Education  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  he  succeeded 
in  directing  the  activity  of  that  organization  toward 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  elementary 
education  among  the  Jews.  At  present  he  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Jewish  Colo¬ 
nization  Association. 

h.  R.  S.  J. 

BRAUN,  JOSEF;  Austrian  journalist,  drama¬ 
tist,  and  librettist;  born  at  Budapest,  May  5,  1840. 
Braun  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine 


at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  abandoned  his  med¬ 
ical  studies  in  1860  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  Isidor 
Heller’s  “Fortscliritt,”  on  which  he  was  trusted  with 
Hungarian  affairs.  Next  he  joined  the  staffs  of  the 
“  Wanderer, 77  “  Morgenpost 77  (as  editor-in-chief),  “  jj0- 
batte,77  and  in  1869  the  “  Tagespresse. 77  From  1869 
to  1870  he  managed  the  humoristic  illustrated  paper 
“  Der  Floh  77 ;  in  1871  he  founded  the  “  Bombe, 77  which 
he  sold  to  establish,  in  1881,  the  “Wiener  Caricatu- 
ren. 77  Among  his  works  are :  “  Emporkommlinge,” 
a  romance,  published  iu  1874 iu  the  “Bombe  ” ;  “Lus- 
tige  Weiber  von  Wien,77  1881;  and  the  following 
plays  and  libretti:  “Flotte  Bursche,”  1861  (music 
bySuppe);  “  Die  Pagen  von  Versailles,77  1862;  “Die 
Keusche  Diana,77  1864  (the  first  opera  composed  by 
Milloeker) ;  “  Oarneval  in  Rom, 77  1877  (music  by 
Johann  Strauss) ;  “  Hector  in  der  Tinte 77 ;  “  Bibiana 
und  Leodegar77;  “In  den  Flilterwoclien  77 ;  and 
“  Wahrend  der  Quadrille.77 
Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  Gcistigc  Wien ,  p.  51. 

s. '  E.  Ms. 

BRAUN,  SOLOMON ;  French  lieutenant  of 
artillery;  bom  at  Paris,  1868;  died  in  Togbao. 
Sudan,  in  1899.  His  father,  a  poor  pedler,  observ¬ 
ing  Solomon's  capacity  for  learning,  made  the  great¬ 
est  sacrifices  to  give  him  a  good  education.  Solo¬ 
mon  successfully  passed  the  competitive  examination 
for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  whence  he  graduated 
as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1897  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  minister  of  war  to  join  the  perilous 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  Lake  Tchad  under 
Major  Bretonnet.  The  expedition  was  surprised, 
and  every  member  slaughtered  by  the  Tuaregs. 
Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites ,  Feb.  13, 1899. 

s.  I.  Bn. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG  (BRUNSCHWIG), 
ABRAHAM  B.  ELIEZER :  Reviser  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  Bible  published  by  the  printer  Konig  of 
Basel  in  1619;  and  assistant  to  Johannes  Buxtorf, 
both  the  father  and  the  son.  At  the  request  of 
Buxtorf,  senior,  Braunschweig  was  permitted  to 
settle  at  Basel.  Upon  the  circumcision  of  a  son, 
in  1619,  at  which  several  Jews  were  present,  he  was 
fined  400  fs.,  Konig  and  Buxtorf  100  fs.  each,  and 
all  the  Jews  who  had  been  present  at  the  celebration 
were  imprisoned  for  some  days.  Braunschweig 
lived  later  at  Lengnau  (Aargau)  and  in  Zurich,  and 
attended  the  fair  at  Zurzach.  He  traded  in  Hebrew 
books,  which  he  obtained  on  his  journeys  through 
Alsace.  In  the  correspondence  between  Johannes 
Ilottingerof  Zurich  and  Johannes  Buxtorf  of  Basel, 
Braunschweig  took  an  important  part.  He  was  still 
living  in  1644.  Whether  lie  was  related  to  Joseph 
hen  Jacob  Braunschweig,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  “  Sod  ha-Neshamah,”  printed  at  Ba¬ 
sel  in  1608,  is  not  known. 

Bibliography  :  Preface  and  colophon  to  Braunschweig’s  rab¬ 
binical  Bible;  Rev.  Et.  Jutves ,  viii.  77  et  seq.\  Zunz,  8.  P. 
p.  341. 

G.  M.  K. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG,  JACOB  ELIEZER : 

German  rabbi  and  Talmudic  author  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  the  eighteenth  century ;  died  iu  Vienna 
April  16,  1729.  Of  his  life  veiy  little  is  known. 
He  was  rabbi  at  first  in  Kanitz,  province  of  Moravia, 
Austria,  and  subsequently  in  Vienna,  where  lie 
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found  a  Maecenas  in  Samson  Wertheimer,  who 
(•iitfaffcd  him  as  his  chaplain,  because  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  were  not  permitted  to  engage  a  rabbi. 
Braunschweig  wrote:  “Slab  ‘Abde  Abot”  (The 
I  an  image  of  the  Servants  of  the  Fathers),  a  con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Midraslnm ;  Ta" 
•iime  ha-Torah  ”  (The  Reasons  of  the  Law),  an  ex- 
c^etical  work  on  the  Pentateuch;  “Sefer  Sekar 
\v(»-‘Onesh  ”  (The  Book  of  Reward  and  Punishment), 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  index  of  ail  Talmudic 
passages  bearing  on  divine  retribution ;  “  Gemafnot 
u-Periferaot  la-IIokmah  ”  (The  Gematria  and  Periph¬ 
eries  of  Wisdom),  a  cabalistic  work  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch;  and  Gematriot  on  the  Torah,  both  exegetical 
and  cabalistic,  being  an  index  of  all  Talmudic  rab¬ 
binical  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch.  Roue  of 
his  works  was  published,  and,  as  far  as  known,  on  } 
the  tirst-mentioned  is  extant  in  manuscript.  It  is  in 
tJie  Berlin  Library,  and  has  been  wrongly  ascribed 
by  Steinsclmeider  to  Lazar  Fried,  rabbi  at  Kamtz. 
Braunschweig’s  family  later  adopted  the  name 
“Deutscli  ” ;  and  one  of  his  descendants  is  Gotthard 
Peutscli  of  Cincinnati. 

rim  iograpi-iy  :  Kaufmann,  Samson  iVertlieimei ,  Vienna, 

J 888 ;  Steinsctineider,  Katcilom dc r Berliner 

Graeber,  Ozar  ha-SifruU  n.  So ;  Dcboiah,  19CL,  pp.  68  os  j. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG,  MOSES  BEN  MOR- 

DEC  AI :  Polish  Talmudist ;  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Cracow.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Jacob  Weil's  widely  known  codex 
on  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  inspection  of 
slaughtered  animals  (“Hilkot  Sheliitot  u-Bedilpot  ). 
The  commentary,  which  was  printed  with  Weil  s 
text  under  the  title  “Tikkune  Zebali”  (Prague 
1004),  consists  of  several  sections  having  special 
subtitles. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  1260,  Ij85. 

I,  G.  L  BER- 

BRAVERY.  See  Courage. 

BRAVO,  ABRAHAM :  A  financier  living  in 
London  in  1710.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Spanish- 
Portuguese  family,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Jewisli  poets.  Bravo  eulogized  in  English  verse  the 
work  “  Espejo  Fiel  de  Vidas  ”  (London,  1720),  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  friend  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna,  the 
Spanish- Jewish  translator  of  psalms. 

Another  Abraham  Bravo,  undoubtedly^  kinsman 
of  the  foregoing,  lived  in  Jamaica  in  17*3.  Benja¬ 
min  and  David  Bravo,  who  went  from  London  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  were  naturalized  there  in  1740. 

Bibi  iograpiiy:  Publications  of  American  Jeu\  Hist.  Soc. 
v  3  111 ; vl .165 ;  Jewish  Quartcrlu  Review ,  xi.  o <2  efc  secj . 

j  M.  K. 

BRAY- SUR- SEINE  :  Small  town  situated  be¬ 
tween  Provins  and  Montereau,  in  the  depaitment  of 
Seine-et-Marne ;  belonged  formerly  to  Champagne. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  had  an  important  Jewish 
community" ,  including  such  rabbis  as  Jacob  the 
Tosafist,  and  R.  Isaac.  Several  commentators  were 
born  here:  R.  Matatliia,  Pliineas,  and  Menaliem  (it 
is  possible  that  the  latter  two  are  identical) ;  and  there 
were  also  some  very  rich  Jews  in  the  city. 

An  Israelite  having  been  assassinated  in  1191  by  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  France,  his  coreligionists  ob¬ 
tained  permission  of  the  countess  Blanche  of  Cham¬ 


pagne  to  hang  the  murderer,  and  in  commemoration 
of^the  hanging  of  Hainan  they  selected  the  day  of 
Purim.  According  to  Christian  reports,  they  tied 
the  hands  of  the  murderer  behind  his  back,  and  after 
having  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  led 
him  through  the  city,  beating  him  with  a  stick. 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  taking  advantage, 
perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  was  his  sub¬ 
ject  invaded  the  domain  of  the  countess  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  placed  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  of 
Bray,  and  seized  the  Jews  and  burned  more  than 
eighty  of  them  at  the  stake,  among  whom  were 
the  rabbis  Jacob  and  Isaac  aforementioned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  contemporary,  R.  Ephraim  of  Bonn,  the 
attempt  had  first  been  made  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Only  children  under  thirteen  years 
old  escaped  the  persecution. 

This  massacre  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  however,  for  documents  show  that  there  were 
still 7  some  Jews  in  the  city  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Among  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  Matathia 
or  Eliab,  son  of  R.  Isaac,  who  died  in  1191 ;  Deo- 
datus  or  (Dieudonne)  and  Hely,  bankers,  who  were 
at  the  Petit  Chatelet  in  Paris  in  1204-6,  and  in  1221 
at  Provins.  In  that  year  Thibaut  IV.,  count  of 
Champagne,  was  in  their  debt.  All  traces  of  this 
community  have  been  lost  since  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  No  Jews  live  there  to-day. 

bibliography:  Rigord,  Histoire  de  Philippe- Auguste:  EpB- 
Sof  Bonn;  in  Hebraische  Berichtc  UterdteMenw 
folgungen  Waiirencl  der  Kreuzzuge ,  p.  *0,  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  p.  123.  j  ■  ^ 

G. 

BRAZEN  SEA.— Biblical  Data:  The  brazen 
laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  made  by  Solomon  out  of 
bronze  captured  by  David  at  Tibhath  and  Chun, 
cities  of  Hadarezer  (I  Cliron.  xviii.  8).  It  served 
the  same  purpose  for  the  officiating  priests  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple  as  did  the  laver  for  those  officers  at 
the  tabernacle.  The  dimensions  of  the  sea  (I  Kings 
vii  23-26)  were  as  follows:  height,  5  cubits;  cir¬ 
cumference.  30  cubits  (consequently  it  was  about  10 
cubits  in  diameter);  and  a  liandbreadth  in  thickness. 
It  was  capable  of  holding  2,000  “baths”;  on  the 
smallest  calculation,  about  17,000  gallons.  “Under 
the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were  knops  which 
did  compass  it,  for  ten  cubits  compassing  the  sea 
round  about;  the  knops  were  in  two  rows,  cast  when 
it  was  cast  ”  (ib.  24).  This  great  brazen  vessel  was 
set  on  the  hacks  of  twelve  brazen  oxen;  three  of 
them  facing  each  cardinal  point,  and  all  of  them 
facin'1'  outward  ;  see  illustration,  p.  358. 

The  humiliation  of  Aliaz  before  Tiglatli-pileser 
III  and  his  desecration  of  the  Temple  and  all  sacred 
things  led  him  to  take  this  sea  down  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  oxen,  and  to  set  it  upon  a  pavement  of 
stone  (II  Kings  xvi.  17).  It  was  finally  (II  Kings 
xxv.  13)  broken  into  pieces  at  the  capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  material  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Babylon. 

Bibliocjkaphy  :  Nowack.  Lclo-huch  dc r  Hebrmschcn  Arena- 

o logic,  1894,  ii.  42 ;  Benzmger,  A)  cli.  1894,  p.  ~o~_. 

J.  JR.  L  1 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  laver  con¬ 
tained  water  sufficient  for  150  ritual  baths  (“  mik- 
waot  ”),  if  forty  sealis  be  taken  as  the  legal  measure 


at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  to  the  ten  Sefirot: 
for  the  world  can  exist  only  when  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  observed;  and  the  ten  Sefirot  as  well 
as  the  ten  words  of  God  were  the  instruments  of  the 
Creation.  The  two  rows  of  colocynths  (knops)  be¬ 
low  the  rim  were  symbolic  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
while  the  twelve  oxen  on  which  the  sea  rested  repre¬ 
sented  the  zodiac  (“mazzalot  ”).  It  contained  2,000 
baths  (cubic  measures),  for  the  world  will  sustain  him 
who  keeps  the  Torah,  which  was  created  2,000  years 
before  the  world  (Midrash  Tadshe  ii.,  ed.  Epstein,  in 
“  Mi-Kadmoniyot.  ha-Yehudim,”  xvi.,  xvii. ;  Yalk., 
Kings,  185). 


BRAZEN  SERPENT  (jnfcTtf  ).  —  Biblical 
Data :  An  image  set  up  b}'-  Moses  which  is  said  to 
have  healed  those  who  looked  upon  it.  When  the 
people  of  Israel,  near  the  close  of  the  desert  wan¬ 
derings,  were  marching  southward  to  go  around 
Edom  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  tliejr  murmured  against 
God  and  against  Moses.  As  a  punishment  “  fiery  ser¬ 
pents”  (compare  Isa.  xiv.  29;  xxx.  6)  of  the  region 


the  Midrash  finds  in  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents 
a  punishment  for  sins  of  the  evil  tongue  (Num.  xxi. 
5).  God  said:  “Let  the  serpent  who  was  the  first 
to  offend  by  ‘evil  tongue  ’  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin  and  did  not  profit 
by  the  serpent's  example.” 

One  of  the  complaints  in  this  case  was  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  manna.  Whereas  the  manna  is  believed 
to  have  had  any  taste  desired  by  the  person  eating 
it,  to  the  serpent  all  things  had  the  taste  of  dust,  in 
accordance  with  the  words :  “  And  dust  shalt  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life  ”  (Gen.  iii.  14).  It  was  very 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  they  who  loathed  the 
food  which  had  given  any  taste  desired,  should  be 
punished  by  means  of  that  creature  to  which  every¬ 
thing  has  the  same  taste  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Hukkat, 
xlv.  [337];  Midrasli  R.  Hum.  xix.  22). 

The  Mishnah  does  not  take  literally  the  words 
“Every  one  who  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  would  look 
at  the  serpent  and  live,”  but  interprets  them  sym¬ 
bolically.  The  people  should  look  up  to  the  God 
of'  heaven,  for  it  is  not  the  serpent  that  either 
brings  to  life  or  puts  to  death,  but  it  is  God  (Mish- 
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nail  R  H  29a).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
people  lost  sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  and  re¬ 
garded  the  serpent  itself  as  the  seat  of  the  healing 
power,  and  they  made  it  an  object  of  worship 
so  that  Hezekiali  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  it 
(II  Kings  xviii.  4;  see  also  Ber.  10a).  ^  ^ 

k. 

_ _ critical  View :  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 

here  the  nature  of  the  serpents  (see  Seraphim)  that 
attacked  the  pilgrims  in  the  desert;  for  it  is  not 
specifically  said  that  one  of  these,  but  merely  a 
“serpent,’’  not  further  defined,  was  represented  m 

bronze.  .  .. 

The  question  of  the  form  of  representation  is, 
however,  of  importance  as  a  matter  of  religious  his¬ 
tory  In  this  narrative  ascribed  to  J  and  E  modern 
criticism  sees  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
serpent-worship,  surviving  till  the  days  of  Heze- 
ldah,  took  its  rise.  What  was  its  motive?  Evidently 
the  serpent  in  this  special  cult  was  regarded  as 
beneficent,  as  was  frequently  the  case  among  the 
Semites  generally  (compare  Animal  Worship). 
But  at  the  same  time  the  serpent  was  becoming 
odious,  as  a  type  of  subtlety  and  seductiveness  (Gen. 

iii.)  and  tlie  two  conceptions  were  felt  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent.  The  wilderness  narrative  does  justice  his¬ 
torically  to  both  of  these  aspects  of  serpent  nature 
and  the  corresponding  beliefs.  Add  to  this,  that  all 
sorts  of  image-worship  were  being  discouraged  by 
prophetic  influence.  In  this  special  instance  it  u  as 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  reforming  party  m 
Judali ;  because  Isaiali,  who  was  its  main  inspiral  ion, 

•  had  already  spiritualized  the  idea  of  the  “flying 
serpent"  (Isa.  vi.),  seeing  in  the  “seraphim  or 
swiftly  changing  lightning  and  cloud-shapes  ot  Jie 
skv  a  mode  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  similar 
to  that  of  the  Cherubs.  The  name  “  nelnishtan 
suggests  some  interesting  questions.  To  judge  from 
the  form,  the  name  belongs  to  an  old  period  of  the 
language,  hut  the  explanation  of  it  as  a  ‘brazen 
object  appears  to  he  due  to  a  species  of  popular  ety¬ 
mology,  “naliash”  signifying  in  Hebrew  brass 
as  well  as  “serpent.”  It  is  likely  that  ne  iushtan 
as  an  object  used  in  the  ancient  Semitic  cult  was  a 
species  of  totem-pole,  surmounted  by  the  reproduc- 
tion-perhaps  in  wood-of  a  serpent,  and  was 
placed  before  tents  or  rude  dwellings  as  a  means  of 
driving  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
lurking  everywhere. 


mentaries  of  Dillmatm  ana  Strack.  McC 

J.  JR. 


BRAZIER.  See  Coal. 

BRAZIL :  The  largest  of  the  South  American 
states  extending  from  lat.  5°  N.  to  33°  4o  b.,  long. 
35°  to  74°  W.,  with  an  area  of  3,209,878  square 
miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon 
in  1499,  and  independently  in  1500  by  Pedro  Alvaiez 
de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  whose  country  claimed  t  e 


southeastern  coast  by  right  of  discovery,  and  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  1531. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Brazil  begins  almost 
simultaneously  witli  tlie  history  of  the  country  itself. 

As  early  as  1548  Jews  were  banished  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Inquisition  to  Brazil,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
is  stated  that  Portuguese  Jews  transplanted  the 
sugar-cane  from  the  island  of  Madeira  to  Brazil.  . 

The  Inquisition  was  never  officially  established  m 
Brazil,  but  it  had  its  agents  there  from  the  very 
start.  5  At  an  early  date  mention  is  made  of  Neo- 
Cliristians  or  Maranos  being  sent  back  from  Brazil 
to  Europe  to  stand  trial  before  the  Holy  Office. 
This  practise  became  more  frequent  after  1580,  when 
Portugal  itself  came  under  the  dominion  of  Spam, 
and  the  Inquisition  became  supreme  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Maranos  of  the  New  World  were  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  wear  tlie  mask  just  as  they  had 

in  the  Old.  . 

As  early  as  1610  mention  is  made  of  the  pnysi- 
cians  of  Bahia  in  Brazil,  who  arc  described  as  being 
mainly  Neo-Christians,  and  who  prescribed  pork  to 
lessen  the  suspicion  of  the  charge  of  Judaism 
Pvrard,  the  historian,  who  visited  the  place  m  161 ), 
gays  that  a  rumor  was  then  afloat  that  “the  king  of 
Spain  desires  to  establish  the  Inquisition  here,  on 
which  account  the  Jews  are  greatly  frightened. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  these  persons  did  not 
openly  profess  their  faith. 

These  secret  Jews,  besides  acquiring  wealth,  be¬ 
came  very  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  They  were  then  among  the  wealth¬ 
iest  inhabitants,  some  being  worth  trom  60,000  to 
100  000  crusados.  “  But.  they  were  despised  hv  then 
narrow-minded  countrymen,  and  were  in  constant 
danger  of  losing  their  property  through  the  agents 
of  the  Holy  Oflice  ”  (Southey’s  “Brazil  ). 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Dutch  commenced  their  ambitious  schemes  foi 
the  conquest  of  Brazil.  In  connection  with  some  of 
tlie  earliest  intrigues,  special  mention  is  made  of  one 
Francisco  Ribiero,  a  Portuguese  captain  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  Jewish  relatives  m  Ho'iand. 

The  secret  Jews  welcomed  and  assisted  the  Dutch 
in  1618,  particularly  as  at  that  time  they  had  good 
reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  had  recently  arrested  in  Oporto  almost  a 
merchants  of  Jewish  extraction  Many  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  engaged  in  tlie  Brazilian  trade,  and  the 
inquisitor-general  applied  to  the  government  to  as¬ 
sist  tlie  Holv  Office  to  recover  such  part  of  their 
effects  as  might  be  in  tlie  hands  of  then-  agents 
in  Brazil.  Accordingly  Don  Luiz  de  Sousa  was 
charged  to  send  home  a  list  of  all  tlie  Reo-  11 1S 
in  Brazil,  “with  the  most  precise  information  that 
can  he  obtained  of  their  property  and  P^ces  of 
abode.  ”  It  was  the  Dutch  war  alone  that  prevented 
the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was >a  ■  - 
neriod  particularly  that  the  Neo-Clinstuins  of  Biazil 
threw  off  the  mask  and  appeared  as  distinctive  mem- 
hors  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

b  The  Dutch  relied  upon  this  large  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  for  assistance  when  they  prepared  t heir  pbm» 
for  the  conquest,  of  the  country.  The  Dutch  \\  es 
India  Company  was  formed  in  1622  in ,  to  herance  of 
the  project,  and  it  is  significant  that  one  ot  tne 
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arguments  in  favor  of  tlie  organization  was  “  that 
the  Portuguese  themselves— some  from  their  hatred 
of  Castile,  others  because  of  their  iuter- 
The  Dutch  marriages  with  Neo-Christians,  and 
and  their  consequent  dread  of  the  Inquisi- 
the  Jews,  tion — would  either  willingly  join  or 
feebly  oppose  an  invasion,  and  all  that 
was  needful  was  to  treat  them  well  and  give  them 
liberty  of  conscience.” 

The  Dutch  were  not  mistaken.  When  their  fleet 
was  sent  against  Bahia  all  necessary  information 
was  obtained  from  the  Jews.  The  city  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  1624;  and  true  to  the  policy  mentioned, 
Willekens,  the  Dutch  commander,  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  liberty,  free  possession  of  their 
property,  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  to  all 
who  would  submit.  This  brought  over  about  200 
Jews,  “who  exerted  themselves  to  make  others  fol¬ 
low  their  example.”  Unfortunately  for  the  Jews, 
Bahia  was  recaptured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1625; 
and  though  the  treaty  provided  for  the  safety  of 
other  inhabitants,  the  Neo-Christians  who  had  placed 
sucli  trust  in  the  Hollanders  were  abandoned,  and  five 
of  them  were  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  Maranos 
seem  to  have  remained,  however;  for  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  again  in  1630.  See  Bahia. 

The  Dutch  soon  gained  another  foothold  and 
spread  their  conquests.  The  Portuguese  city  of 
Recife,  or  Pernambuco,  was  captured  by  the  Dutch 
in  1631 ;  and  immediately  most  of  the  Jews  and  Neo- 
Christians  from  Bahia  and  elsewhere  removed  to  that 
city,  although  it  had  a  large  Jewish  population  of 
its  own,  as  it  had  been  principally  settled  by  Jews. 
The  Dutch  endeavored  to  secure  colonists,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Holland  for  craftsmen  of  all  kinds.  Many 
Portuguese  Jews  of  Holland  came  to  Brazil  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call ;  for  now  that  the  country  offered 
them  full  religious  liberty,  it  also  gave  them  the 
additional  advantage  of  dwelling  among  a  popula¬ 
tion  where  they  could  speak  their  own  language. 
Southey  asserts  that  these  Jews  made  excellent 
subjects. 

“  Some  of  the  Portuguese  Brazilians  gladly  threw 
off  the  mask  which  they  had  so  long  been  compelled 
to  wear,  and  joined  their  brethren  of  the  synagogue. 
The  open  joy  with  which  they  now  celebrated  their 
ceremonies  attracted  too  much  notice:  it  excited  the 
horror  of  the  Catholics;  and  even  the  Dutch  them¬ 
selves,  less  liberal  than  their  own  laws,  pretended 
that  the  toleration  of  Holland  did  not  extend  to 
Brazil.  ”  The  result  was  an  edict  by  which  the  Jews 
were  ordered  to  perform  their  rites  more  privately. 

At  this  period  the  Jews  in  Recife  alone  were 
numbered  by  thousands;  and  one  of  them,  Caspar 
Diaz  Ferreira,  was  considered  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  country.  Nor  was  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  confined  to  Pernambuco.  Great  numbers  of 
Jews  resided  throughout  Brazil,  particularly  at  Ta- 
marico,  Itamaraca,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Parahiba. 

Recife,  however,  was  the  great  center  of  Jewish 
population,  and  soon  became  famous  not  only  in  the 
New  World,  but  also  in  the  Old,  for  its  important 
congregation  and  the  distinguished  scholars  num¬ 
bered  among  its  inhabitants.  An  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  Manasseh  ben  Israel 
of  Amsterdam  dedicated  the  second  part  of  his  “  Con- 


ciliador  ”  to  the  prominent  men  of  the  congregation 
of  Recife.  Manasseh  ben  Israel  himself  at  one  time 
intended  going  there. 

In  1642  about  600  Portuguese  Jews  left  Amster¬ 
dam  for  Brazil ;  with  them  were  two  distinguished 
scholars,  Isaac  Aboab  da  Fonseca  and 
Recife  Moses  Raphael  de  Aguilar.  The  for- 
Center  of  mcr  soon  became  the  hakam,  and  the 
Jewish.  latter  the  hazan,  or  reader,  for  the 

Popu-  congregation  at  Recife.  The  congrc- 
lation.  gation  at  Tamarico  had  at  its  head 
Jacob  Lagarto;  while  one  Jacob  de 
Aguilar  is  also  mentioned  as  a  Brazilian  rabbi  at 
this  period. 

Among  the  Jewish  writers  born  in  Brazil  may  be 
mentioned  Elijah  Machorro  and  Jacob  de  Andrade 
Yelosino. 

“Among  the  free  inhabitants  of  Brazil  in  1640,” 
writes  Nieulioff,  “the  Jews  were  the  most  consider¬ 
able  in  number.  They  had  a  vast  traffic  beyond  all 
the  rest' ;  they  purchased  sugar-mills,  and  built  stately 
houses  in  the  Recife.” 

At  Bahia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  that  portion 
!  of  Brazil  retained  by  the  Portuguese,  the  most  in¬ 
tense  bigotry  prevailed.  After  1631,  Jews  are  met 
with  at  Bahia  in  isolated  cases  only,  and  then  in¬ 
variably  in  connection  with  their  transportation  for 
trial  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  The  most  famous 
instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  Isaac  de  Castro  Tartas, 
who  left  Dutch  territory  to  visit  Bahia  in  1646.  He 
was  at  once  seized  and  transported  for  Judaizing, 
and  was  burned  at  an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon. 

When  in  1645  Joam  Fernandes  Vicyra  was  inciting 
the  Portuguese  to  reconquer  Brazil,  he  pointed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Pernambuco,  or  Recife,  expressly  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “that  city  is  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  Jews,  most  of  whom  were  originally  fu¬ 
gitives  from  Portugal.  They  have  their  open  syna¬ 
gogues  there,  to  the  scandal  of  Christianity.  For 
the  honor  of  the  faith,  therefore,  tlie  Portuguese 
ought  to  risk  their  lives  and  property  in  putting 
down  such  an  abomination.  ”  ° 

When  the  conspiracy  was  in  its  infancy  the  Dutch 
authorities  were  slow  to  realize  what  was  happen 
ing;  “but  the  Jews  of  Recife  were  loud  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  alarm.  ”  “  They  had  more  at  stake  than 
the  Dutch;  they  were  sure  to  be  mas- 
Attempt  to  sacred  without  mercy  during  the  insur- 
Seize  rection,  or  roasted  without  mercy  if 
Recife.  the  insurgents  should  prove  success¬ 
ful.”  They  therefore  besieged  the 
council  with  warnings  and  accusations. 

Vieyra,  too,  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Jewish  element,  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  he  promised  the  Jews  protection  provided 
they  remained  peaceably  in  their  houses. 

The  Jews,  however,  were  loyal  to  the  Dutch ;  and 
in  1646,  when  the  war  was  raging,  they  raised  large 
donations  for  the  service  of  the  state.  So  influen- 
tial  were  they  that,  when  in  1648  tlie  Portuguese 
contemplated  the  purchase  of  Pernambuco,  they 
considered  the  advisability  of  making  the  clause  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews  a  secret  article,  before  even  broach¬ 
ing  the  subject  to  Holland. 

Tlie  war  continued  unabated ;  and  after  a  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  of  several  years  the  Dutch  regime  was 
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doomed.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  and  fortitude 
of  the  Jews  of  Recife  during  its  terrible  siege,  when 
general  famine  prevailed,  has  been  told  in  a  poem 
written  by  Isaac  Aboab,  an  eye-witness. 

Though  the  first  siege  was  unsuccessful,  Recife 
was  again  besieged,  and  when  tt  became  evident 
that  the  city  could  not  hold  out,  the  Jews  clamored 
for  a  capitulation,  knowing  that  otherwise  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  them.  By  the  terms  of  the  capit¬ 
ulation  the  JeAvs  Avere  especially  mentioned ;  and  an 
amnesty  Avas  promised  them  by  the  Portuguese  “in 
all  av herein  they  could  promise  it.” 

More  than  5,000  JeAvs  were  in  Recife  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation.  Many  of  these  removed  to  Su-  j 
l'iinim ;  while  many  others,  under  the  leadership  of 
Aboab  and  Aguilar,  returned  to  Amsterdam.  Some 
went  to  Guadeloupe  aud  other  West  Indian  islands; 
while  a  feAV  of  the  refugees  reached  NeAV  Amster¬ 
dam,  as  Now  York  was  then  called. 

Despite  the  ending  of  the  Dutch  regime,  some 
Neo- Christians  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil.  Their 
number  A\Tas  largely  increased  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Portugal  again  banished 
to  Brazil  the  Maranos  who  had  become  reconciled. 
These  transportations  continued  from  1682  to  1707 ; 
and  the  Jews  again  came  to  be  known  as  a  distinct 
class.  They  were  closely  watched,  however,  and 
many  were  sent  back  to  Lisbon  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition.  Many  Jews  from 
Rio  were  burned  at  an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon  in  1723. 
Several  of  these  martyrs  were  men  of  great  repute, 
the  most  prominent  being  the  famous  Portuguese 
poet  and  dramatist  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva,  a  native 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  Avas  burned  as  a  Jcav  at  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1739.  In  1734,  JeAvs  appear  to  have  been 
influential  in  controlling  the  price  of  diamonds  in 
Brazil. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Jews 
or  Neo-Christians  were  again  a  numerous  class  in 
Brazil,  and  transportation  to  Lisbon  for  Judaizing 
had  again  become  so  common  and  was  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  the  historian  relates,  “so 
Avide  a  ruin  was  produced  that  many  sugar-mills  at 
the  Rio  stopped  in  consequence.  ”  The  influential 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  witli  all  his  power,  did  not 
venture  to  proclaim  toleration  for  the  Jews;  but  he 
succeeded  in  having  laws  enacted  making  it  penal 
for  any  person  to  reproach  another  for  his  JeAvisli 
origin,  and  renewing  all  disabilities  of  Jewish  blood, 
even  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  suffered 
under  the  Inquisition.  He  prohibited  public  autos 
da  fe,  and  required  all  lists  of  families  of  Jewish  ex¬ 
traction  to  be  delivered  up,  making  it  penal  to  keep 
such  lists.  These  statutes  deprived  the  Inquisition 
of  its  most  important  means  of  accusation ;  and  as  a 
result  the  Maranos  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the 
Catholic  population  of  Brazil. 

Since  then  the  Jews  have  not  been  known  as  a 
distinctive  class  in  Brazil.  Those  living  there  to¬ 
day  are  not  descended  from  the  Neo-Cliristians,  but 
are  mainly  recent  immigrants  from  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Rumania,  and  other  European  countries.  Many 
are  settled  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

In  1900  a  number  of  Rumanian  Hebrews  went  to 
Brazil,  but  effected  no  permanent  settlement. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  recently 


published  a  list  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  in  Brazil ;  and  these  lists  disclose  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  names,  though  most  of  them  seem 
to  be  of  German  origin. 

The  constitution  of  Brazil  guarantees  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  liberty  both  of  conscience  and  of  worship ; 
but  in  spite  of  these  liberal  provisions  there  are  no 
Jewish  congregations  of  consequence  in  the  country. 
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A.  L.  Hu. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE 

(DJp)  •*  The  refusal  of  either  party  to  a  contract  of 
marriage  to  fulfil  it.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
breach  of  promise,  there  must  be  a  contract  cogni¬ 
zable  by  the  laAV.  Unlike  the  law  in  many  modern 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  mere  mutual  promises  of 
a  man  aud  a  woman  to  marry  do  not  constitute  such 
a  contract  in  JeAvish  law,  which  requires  a  written 
agreement  embodying  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
specifying  the  amount  of  damages  (“kenas  ”)  paya¬ 
ble  by  either  party  to  the  other  upon 
Nature  its  breach.  Such  contracts  are  com- 
of  Contract  monly  called  “shiddukin”  or  “ten aim 
to  Marry,  rishonim”  (first  stipulations),  and  con¬ 
tain  explicitly  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  damages  payable  by  either  party  to  the 
other  in  case  of  breach  of  the  contract. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  security, 
promissory  notes  are  deposited  by  both  parties  with 
a  third  person.  These  notes  are  drawn  for  a  specific 
sum,  to  become  due  and  payable  upon  the  non-ful¬ 
filment  of  the  contract,  and  are  coupled  with  the 
condition  that  upon  the  consummation  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  the  notes  shall  ipso  facto  become  null  and 
void.  In  case  the  promise  of  marriage  is  made  se¬ 
cretly  it  is  necessary  that  all  these  provisions  be 
fully  complied  with  in  order  to  entitle  the  innocent 
party  to  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  guilty  of 
the  breach ;  "but  if  the  contract  is  publicly  entered 
into,  damages  may  be  claimed  for  the  breach  even 
though  all  the  formalities  have  not  been  complied 
Avith,  because  an  additional  consideration  enters  into 
the  contract  by  reason  of  its  publicity.  .  In  such 
cases  breach  of  the  contract  would  result  in  shame 
and  disgrace  to  the  innocent  party ;  and  this  is  suf¬ 
ficient  consideration  for  the  recovery  of  the  damages. 

If,  after  the  execution  of  the  contract,  the  parties 
mutually  agree  to  rescind  it,  there  is  no  breach  of 
promise,  and  the  parties  are  released  from  all  ob¬ 
ligations  to  each  other:  all  gifts  must  be  returned 
unless  there  has  been  a  specific  agreement  to  the 
contrary ;  and  the  parties  stand  in  the  same  relation 
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to  each  other  as  though  no  contract  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into.  In  case  it  becomes  impossible  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
Contract  the  other  is  released.  For  instance,  if 
.  May  Be  one  of  the  parties  has  agreed  to  give 
Mutually  a  certain  amount  of  dowry,  and  is  un- 
Rescinded.  able  to  fulfil  this  condition  because  of 
having  become  impoverished,  the  other 
party,  if  not  choosing  to  do  so,  is  not  bound  to  fulfil 
the  contract.  Where  one  of  the  parties  is  obliged 
to  remove  from  the  place  where  they  had  intended 
to  take  up  their  residence,  the  other  is  not  obliged 
to  follow,  but  may  declare  the  contract  annulled. 

If  the  near  relations  of  either  of  the  parties,  b}r 
reason  of  misconduct  or  improper  life,  bring  dis¬ 
grace  upon  the  family,  or  if  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  guilty  of  such  fault,  the  other  party  is 
released;  and  if  either  party  becomes  insane,  or 
apostatizes,  a  like  result  follows. 

The  obligations  assumed  by  the  respective  parties 
to  the  contract  are  binding  upon  their  heirs. 

If  the  father  of  the  prospective  bride  lias  entered 
into  the  contract  with  the  prospective  groom,  and 
the  girl  then  refuses  to  be  married,  her  father  is  re¬ 
leased  from  his  obligation  by  reason  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  fulfilling  the  contract,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  no  fraud  or  collusion  between  himself  and 
his  daughter. 

It  is  generally  decided  by  the  rabbinical  authorities 
that  specific  performance  of  the  contract  to  marry 
can  not  be  enforced  after  the  party  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  promise  has  paid  the  pecuniary  damages 
specified  in  the  contract. 

In  case  a  pledge  is  given  by  either  party  to  the 
other  at  the  time  when  the  promise  to  marry  is  made, 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
When  damages  that  may  be  recovered  for 
n  Pledge  Is  the  breach  of  contract,  it  is  necessary 
Given.  that  the  delivery  of  the  pledge  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  express  agreement 
specifying  that,  in  case  the  contract  is  broken,  the 
pledgee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  specific  sum  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pledge.  If  the  party 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  promise  can  not  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  surety,  and  if  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  pay  the  damages,  he  may  have  re¬ 
course  against  his  principal  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  all  these 
provisions  are  applicable  only  in  case  the  promise 
of  marriage  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the 
proper  formalities  have  been  complied  with.  If 
there  have  been  merely  oral  promises  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  agreement  in  writing  shall  be 
executed,  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  retract  at  any 
time  before  the  written  agreement  has  been  signed 
by  the  witnesses;  and,  in  case  of  such  retraction,  no 
breach  of  promise  in  the  technical  sense  occurs;  the 
parties  are  not  bound  in  any  way,  and  are  free  from 
all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  contract. 

Bibliography:  Shulhan  1 Arulu  Ehen  ha-Ezer.  §3  50,  51* 
Mendelssohn,  Ritual-Gesetze  tier  Jutlen ,  iv.  3.  4 ;  Duschak’ 
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BREACH  OF  TRUST  :  Violation  by  fraud  or 
omission  of  any  duty  lawfully  imposed  upon  a 
trustee,  executor,  or  other  person  in  a  position  of 


trust.  It  is  thus  a  branch  of  criminal  law,  and 
under  this  aspect  will  be  considered  in  the  present 
article. 

Moral  basis  for  the  laws  against  breaches  of  trust 
may  be  found  in  such  texts  as;  “Ye  shall  not  steal, 
neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another  ”  (Lev. 
xix.  11);  “Thou  shalt  not  withhold  anything  from 
[A.  V.,  “defraud”;  R.  V.,  “oppress”] 

Moral  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him  ”  \ib.  13); 

Basis.  “Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child”  (Ex.  xxii.  21  [22]); 
“Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  his  sheep  go 
astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them ;  thou  shalt  hi 
any  case  bring  them  again  to  thy  brother.  ...  In 
like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass  .  .  .  and 
with  any  lost  thing  of  thy  brother’s,  which  lie  hath 
lost  and  thou  hast  found”  (Deut.  xxii.  1,  3).  In 
these  texts  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  law  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  duties  of  bailees,  trustees,  and  guardians; 
and  in  the  law  of  trusts,  the  later  Talmudic  and  rab¬ 
binical  law  was  somewhat  hampered  in  its  logical 
development  by  the  dominance  of  these  ethical 
views.  For  instance,  instead  of  compelling  the 
guardian  to  render  ail  account  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  his  administration  of  the  orphans’  estate,  the  law 
required  nothing  of  him  except  the  delivery  to  the 
orphans  of  the  balance  of  the  estate  in  his  hands.  If 
they  doubted  the  integrity  of  their  guardian  they 
could  not  compel  him  to  account,  but  appealed  to 
his  religious  sentiment.  In  such  cases,  instead  of 
giving  a  legal  account,  he  was  required  to  take 
the  rabbinical  oath  of  purgation  “  that  he  had  not 
stretched  forth  his  hand  unto  the  goods.  ”  And  with 
this  oath  he  was  discharged  (Maimonides,  “Yad,” 
Sheluhin,  ix.  1;  Nahalot,  xi.  5,  12;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  93  1 ;  290,  17.).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  the  guardian 
has  resulted  in  the  conscientious  administration  of 
orphans’  estates  under  the  Jewish  law  (Frankel, 
“Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis,”  pp.  64,  65). 

The  only  Biblical  laws  on  the  subject  of  breach 
of  trust  are  those  in  relation  to  bailees  (see  Bail¬ 
ments). 

As  stated  above,  the  trustee,  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  his  administration,  is  not  obliged  to  account. 
When  orphans  attain  their  majority,  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  their  inheritance ;  and  the  guardian, 
without  accounting,  gives  them  the  balance  of  their 
estate  left  in  his  hands  after  his  maintenance  of  them 
during  their  minority.  If  the  guardian  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court,  and  the  heirs  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  lie  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust, 
he  must  take  the  oath  of  purgation.  If  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  father  of  the  orphans  and  is  what  in 
modern  law  would  be  called  a  testamentary  guar¬ 
dian,  he  can  not,  in  case  of  mere  suspicion  of  mal¬ 
feasance,  be  compelled  to  swear  (Mishnah  Git.  v.  4; 
‘Wad,”  Nahalot,  xi,  5;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  290,  16). 
Later  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  testamentary  guardian  need  not  take  the  oatli. 
he  may  be  compelled  to  render  an  account  (gloss 
to  Hoshen  Mishpat,  zb.);  and  if  the  guardian  is 
appointed  by  the  non- Jewish  court,  he  must  ren¬ 
der  an  account  of  his  trust  “because  that  is  their 
law  ”  (zb.  17). 

By  analogy  with  the  case  of  the  guardian,  all  other 
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persons  in  positions  of  trust  are  obliged,  at  the  end 
of  their  administration  of  the  trust  estate,  to  take 
the  oath  of  purgation  if  suspected  of  having  been 
.trinity  of  a  breach  of  trust.  This  applies  to  partners 
(at dissolution  of  the  partnership);  to  those  who  rent 
farms,  paying  the  rent  with  a  portion  of  the  products 
to  women  having  charge  of  their  husbands  business ; 
to  a  “  son  of  the  house  ”  who  manages  the  father’s 
affairs  (Mishnah  Sliebu.  vii.  8 ; 44  Yad,  ”  Sheluhin,  ix.  1 ; 

Hoslien  Mishpat,  98, 1) ;  to  agents  ap- 
Oath.  of  pointed  to  buy  or  to  sell  for  their  prin- 
Purgation.  cipals  {ib.  98,  4;  “Yad,”  Sheluhin,  ix. 

51 ;  and  to  the  committee  of  an  idiot  or 
a  deaf-mute  (Ket.  48a;  Yeb.  113a;  “  Yad,”  Mekirah, 
xxxix.  4;  Nalialot,  x.  8;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  290,27). 

A  son  of  the  house,  unless  he  realty  manages  the 
father’s  estate,  can  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath 
to  clear  himself  of  a  suspicion  of  breach  of  trust 
(Sliebu.  48b),  nor  a  guardian  appointed  by  the  father 
(see  above),  nor  a  woman  who  was  not  a  guardian 
during  her  husband’s  lifetime  and  who  had  no  charge 
of  his  business  after  his  death  (Mishnah  Ket.  ix.  6  ; 
“Yad,”  Sheluhin,  ix.  4). 

Biblical  sanction  for  employing  the  oath  of  purga¬ 
tion  to  clear  the  trustee  of  the  charge  of  breach  of 
trust  is  found  in  the  text:  “If  a  man  deliver  unto 
his  neighbor  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beast,  to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven 
away,  no  man  seeing  it :  an  oatli  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  between  them  both  that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand 
unto  his  neighbor’s  goods  ”  (Ex.  xxii.  9  [10]  et  seq .). 
The  rabbinical  reason  for  extending  the  oath  toother 
persons  standing  in  a  fiduciary  position  is  stated  by 
Maimonidcs  (l.c.  l)as  follows:  “Because  these  [vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  trustees]  excuse  themselves  [for  their 
breach  of  trust  by- the  plea]  that  what  they  take  of 
the  property  of  the  owner  is  due  to  them  because 
they  were  doing  business  for  him  and  were  put  to 
much  trouble,  lienee  the  sages  ordained  that  they 
were  liable  to  take  an  oath  to  meet  a  charge  of  doubt 
[as  to  whether  they  had  faithfully  accounted  for  the 
property  in  their  possession]  so  that  they  should  per¬ 
form  all  their  duties  in  righteousness  and  good  faith.  ” 
The  oath  of  purgation  was  not  administered  un¬ 
less  the  amount  with  which  the  trustee  was  charged 
exceeded  the  value  of  two  silver  meahs  (Sliebu.  48b). 
The  predecessors  of  Maimonides  decided  that  the 
heirs  of  a  dead  partner  could  not  compel  the  sur¬ 
viving*  partner  to  take  the  oath,  because  they  could 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  amount  which  the  deceased 
suspected  his  partner  of  misappropriating.  But 
Maimonides  himself  was  of  the  opinion,  following 
other  authorities,  that  in  such  cases  of  doubt  the 
heirs  could  compel  the  surviving  partner  to  take  the 
oath  (“Yad,”  Sheluhin,  l.c.  3;  followed  in  Hoslien 
Mishpat,  93,  3). 

The  punishment  for  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
a  bailee  guilty  of  theft  is  thus  stated  in  the  Bible: 
“Whom  the  judges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay 
double  to  his  neighbor”  (Ex.  xxii.  8  [9]).  If  lie  is 
guilty  of  lying  or  deceit  concerning 
Punish.-  the  bailment  and  swears  falsely  con- 
ment.  cerning  it,  44  lie  shall  restore  it  in  the 
principal  and  add  the  fifth  part  more 
thereto  .  .  .  and  shall  bring  liis  trespass-offering 
unto  the  Lord”  (Lev.  v.  24,  25  [vi.  5.  6]). 


The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  K.  ix.  7,  8) :  If  the  bailee, 
upon  being  asked  to  account  for  the  property  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  pleads  that  it  is  lost,  and  swears  to 
it,  and  witnesses  then  prove  that  he  himself  con¬ 
sumed  it,  he  must  pay  the  value  of  the  principal 
only ;  but  if  there  are  no  witnesses  and  he  admits 
that  his  oath  was  false,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plus  one-fiftli,  and  to  bring  a  trespass-offering. 
If  he  pleads  that  it  was  stolen  from  him  and  swears 
to  it,  and  it  is  then  proven  that  he  himself  stole  it, 
he  must  double  its  value.  If  there  are  no  witnesses, 
and  he  admits  that  his  oath  was  false,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  principal  plus  one-fifth,  and  to  bring  the 
trespass-offering  (for  further  details  see  Bailments). 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  oath  of  purgation  can¬ 
not  be  imposed  in  spite  of  suspicious  circumstances, 
the  court  may  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
bailee’s  conscience  by  proclaiming  a  general  ban  of 
excommunication  on  all  persons  who  may  be  guilty 
of  unlawful  conduct  in  connection  with  the  estate 
under  consideration.  This  is  implied  in  the  Talmud 
where  R.  Ashi  says,  concerning  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  for  orphans :  44  The  court  selects  a  man 
whose  property  is  not  under  dispute,  and  who  is  of 
good  repute  and  law-abiding,  and  who  fears  the  ban 
of  rabbinical  excommunication,  and  gives  him  the 
money  of  the  orphans  to  administer  it”  (B.  M.  70a). 
It  is  clearly  expressed  by  Alfasi  (in  Sliebu.  vii., 
end),  Maimonides  (“Yad,”  Sheluhin,  ix.  9),  and  Bet 
Joseph,  citing  R.  Simon  ben  Adret  (gloss  to  Hoslien 
Mishpat,  290,  16). 

If  a  bailee  having  the  bailment  in  his  possession, 
denies  having  it,  and  his  deceit  is  proven,  he  is  ren¬ 
dered  incompetent  to  act  as  witness  and  to  take  an 
oath  (B.  K.  105b  et  seq. ;  Hoshen Mishpat,  92;  294,  1). 
See  Bailments,  Executors,  Finder  of  Property, 
Guardian  *and  Ward,  Oaths,  Trusts  and  Trus¬ 


tees. 
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BREAD  (Hebrew,  “lehem,”  occasionally  “pat” 
[piece],  from  “pat  lehem  ”  =  piece  of  bread;  Ara- 
mean,  “rifta”):  Bread  was  the  principal  article  of 
food  among  the  Hebrews,  while  meat,  vegetables, 
or  liquids  served  only  to  supplement  the  meal  (Gen. 
xxv.  84,  xx vii.  17;  Ruth  ii.  14:  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24; 
Gen.  xviii.  7).  Originally  the  ears  of  barley  or 
wheat  were  simply  roasted,  and  this 
Prepara-  primitive  custom  of  using  “kali” 
tion  (parched  corn,  Ruth  ii.  14;  I  Sam. 
of  Bread,  xvii.  17)  was  retained  for  the  offering 
of  the  firstlings  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14; 
Josh.  v.  11).  The  primitive  bread  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
with  all  Bedouins,  was  unleavened  and  was  called 
“mazzot”  (unleavened  cakes.,  Judges  vi.  29;  Gen. 
xix.  3) ;  lienee  it  was  retained  for  the  ancient  Passover 
ritual  as 44  the  bread  of  affliction  ”  (Deut,  x  vi.  3).  The 
ordinary  bread  consisted  of  dough  (“  bazek  ”)  mixed 
with  fermented  dough  (“  se’or  ”),  which  raised  the  mass 
into  “  hamez  ”  (soured  bread),  while  in  the 44  misheret  ’ 
(kneading-trough.  Ex.  xii.  34,  39).  The  shape  of 
the  bread  was  round — therefore  “kikkar  lehem,”  a 
circular  loaf  of  bread  (Ex.  xxix.  28;  Judges  viii.  5), 
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also  “  ‘uggali  ”  (cake,  Gen.  xviii.  6;  I  Kings  xix. 
6);  while  “hallali”  (Lev.  viii.  26;  Hum.  xv.  20)  is 
probably  a  perforated  or  punctured  cake,  and  “lebi- 
bah  ”  (II  Sam.  xiii.  6)  a  folded  or  rolled  cake.  The 
bread  was  baked  by  women.  It  could  be  taken  as 
food,  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xxi.  14;  I  Sam.  ix.  7); 
when  kept  too  long  it  became  dry  and  moldy  (Josh, 
ix.  5).  The  Showbread  was  kept  for  a  whole  week 
and  then  eaten  by  the  priests,  while  the  fresh  bread 
was  offered  anew  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  8,  9; 
I  Sam.  xxi.  7). 

In  the  time  of  Herod,  bakers  furnished  the  people 
with  bread  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv.  9,  $2),  if  such 
did  not  already  exist  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
Nehemiali  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  Nell.  iii.  19,  xii.  38). 
The  priests  of  Bet  Garmo  possessed  special  skill  in 
baking  the  sliowbread,  but  were  blamed  for  keeping 
their  secret  to  themselves  (Yoma  iii.  11).  In  Tal- 
mudical  times  the  housewife  baked  the  bread  for 
the  week  every  Friday  (Ta‘an.  24b,  last  line;  see 
Baking). 

“  Bread  ”  is  often  used  in  the  Bible  for  food  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  19:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  ”  (compare  Gen.  xxxix.  6,  xlvii. 
12;  Ex.  xxiii.  25;  Lev.  xxi.  8;  Num.  xix.  9;  Job 
xxiv.  5;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9  [A.  Y.  “food”];  I  Sam.  xx. 
24  et  seq. ;  Prov.  vi.  8;  Isa,  ixv.  25  [A.  Y.  “  meat  ”]) ; 
but  as  a  rule  “  leliem  ”  denotes  bread,  while  in  the 
Arabic  it  signifies  meat.  In  Ex.  xvi.  8  and  I  Kings 
xvii.  6  it  is  contrasted  with  “basar”  =  flesh.  It  is 
the  “  food  ”  which  comes  forth  from  the  earth  (Ps. 

civ.  14;  Job  xxviii.  5;  Isa.  xxx.  23, 
Figurative  lv.  10),  and,  being  solid,  sustains  (A.  Y. 

TTse  of'  “  streug-tlienetli  msaxi’s  heart  civ. 

“Bread.”  15;  Judgesxix.  5  [A.  Y.  “comfort”]), 
thus  becoming  a  “staff  of  bread” 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ezek.  iv.  16)  or  “stay  of  bread” 
(Isa.  iii.  1),  the  “  breaking  ”  of  which  means  famine. 
On  the  other  hand,  “fulness  of  bread”  (Ezek.  xvi. 
49),  or  “fatness  of  bread”  (Gen.  xlix.  20)  is  plenty. 
Giving  or  breaking  bread  to  the  hungry  (Isa,  Iviii. 

7;  Ezek.  xviii.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  9)  is  charity;  to  with¬ 
hold  it  from  the  hungry  (Job  xxii,  8)  is  inhuman.  To 
invite  the  stranger  to  eat  bread  and  to  prepare  it  for 
him  quickly  is  hospitality  (Ex.  ii.  20;  Gen.  xviii.  5), 
the  lack  of  which  meets  with  due  punishment  (Dent, 
xxiii.  4;  Judges  viii.  15).  The  seed  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  “  beg  bread  ”  nor  “  be  in  want  of  bread  ” 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  cxxxii.  15;  Isa.  li.  14),  whereas 
the  children  of  the  wicked  “shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  bread”  (Job  xxvii.  14;  compare  I  Sam.  ii.  36; 

II  Sam.  iii.  29).  Abstinence  from  “  bread  ”  signifies 
fasting  (II  Sam.  iii.  35). 

A  special  benediction  was  instituted  for  bread  : 
“Blessed  be  He  who  bringetli  forth  food  out  of 
the  -earth,”  after  Ps.  xiv.  14  (Ber.  vi.  1).  The  one 
who  presided  at  the  table  broke  the  bread  and 
said  the  blessing  (Ber.  46a;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36, 
xxvi.  26  et  seq . ;  Acts  xxvii.  35);  and  where  three 
ate  together,  grace  was  also  said  in  common  (Ber. 
50a).  Divine  blessing  rested  on  the  bread  which 
Sarah  baked,  for  she  was  careful  to  guard  the  dough 
against  Levitical  impurity  (Gen.  R.  lx.).  There  is, 
however,  a  mark  of  divine  favor  in  every  piece,  for 
when  Adam  heard  the  words :  “  Thou  shalt  eat  the 
herbs  of  the  field  ”  (Gen.  iii.  18),  he  shed  tears  and 


said:  “O  Lord  of  the  Universe,  must  I  and  my  ass 
eat  out  of  the  same  manger?  ”;  but  when  God  said: 

“  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
Blessing  of  eat  bread”  (Gen.  iii.  19),  he  felt  re¬ 
tire  Daily  lieved  (Pes.  118a).  The  manna,  or 
Bread.  “  the  bread  from  heaven,”  was  typical 
of  the  daily  bread  received  by  man 
from  the  hand  of  God ;  even  the  sweat  of  labor  was 
not  wanting  in  the  former  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Wa- 
yassa\  2  and  3).  “  He  who,  having  bread  in  iiis  bas¬ 

ket,  still  says,  ‘What  shall  we  eat  to-morrow  V  is 
one  of  those  of  little  faith,”  says  R.  Eliezer  of  the 
first  century  (Sotah  48b),  a  saying  corresponding 
with  that  of  Jesus:  “ Take  no  thought  for  your  life 
what  ye  shall  eat  ”  (Matt,  vi.  25-30),  and  the  prayer: 
“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ”  (vi.  11 ;  compare 
Ber.  29b). 

Simeon  ben  Yohai  said:  “A  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  rod  were  handed  down  from  heaven  tied  together 
as  if  to  say:  If  ye  observe  the  Law,  there  will  be 
the  loaf  of  bread  for  you  to  eat;  if  not,  there  will  be 
the  rod  for  you  to  be  punished  with  ”  (Ber.  29b). 
Bread  with  salt,  the  poor  man’s  food  (Ber.  2b),  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  student  of  the  Law  (Abot  vi.  4); 
of  him  it  is  said,  “  The  Lord  will  bless  thy  bread  ” 
(Ex.  xxiii.  25;  B.  K.  92b).  He  should  be  satisfied 
even  with  barley-bread  (Shab.  140b).  However, 
bran -bread  is  not  so  nourishing  as  fine  wheat-bread 
(Pes.  42a),  which  feeds  the  intellect.  “The  tree  of 
knowledge  Adam  ate  of  was  wheat,”  says  R.  Judah 
(Sanh.  70b).  It  is  best  eaten  with  some  other  kind 
of  food.  “  The  Babylonians  who  eat  bread  together 
with  pastry  are  fools”  (Bezali  16a).  “Herbs  to- 

getherwitb  bread  promote  the  appetite  ”  ^‘Er.  140b], 

Bread  should  be  treated  with  special  regard.  Raw 
meat  should  not  be  placed  upon  it,  nor 
Treatment  an  overflowing  wine-cup  be  allowed 
of  Bread,  to  spoil  it;  it  should  not  be  thrown 
across  the  table  nor  used  to  hold  up 
any  other  thing  (Ber.  50b;  Mas.  Derek  Erez.  viii.). 
There  is  an  evil  spirit  of  poverty  by  the  name  of 
Nibbul  ( “  bread-spoiler  ” ),  who  has  power  over  him 
who  spoils  bread;  and  there  is  a  good  spirit  by  the 
name  of  Nakid  (“cleanliness”),  who  blesses  him 
with  plenty  who  lets  not  crums  of  bread  lie  on  the 
ground  (Pes.  111b;  Hul.  105b). 

It  was  considered  improper  to  hang  up  bread 
in  a  basket.  “  He  who  hangs  his  bread-basket  hangs 
his  support,  ”  was  the  common  saying  (Pes.  111b); 
however,  to  have  bread  in  his  bread-basket  lessened 
one’s  hunger  (Yoma  74b).  “Eat  thou  not  the 
bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye  ”(Prov.  xxiii.  6). 

Whenever  Rab  Huna  broke  (or  folded)  bread  for 
the  meal,  he  first  opened  his  door  and  said,  “Let 
every  one  in  need  come  and  eat  ”  (Ta‘an.  20b).  The 
virtuous  woman  of  the  Bible  does  noteat  “  the  bread 
of  idleness”  (Prov.  xxxi.  27),  and  in  Talmudical 
times  she  broke  her  bread  to  the  poor  (Ta‘an.  23b). 
Micah,  the  idolater  (Judges  xvii.),  provided  the  poor 
on  the  road  with  bread,  and  was  therefore  not 
counted  among  those  who  have  no  share  in  the 
world  to  come  (Sanh.  103b).  The  men  of  Sodom 
passed  a  law  not  to  give  bread  to  the  needy,  and 
when  one  maiden,  moved  to  compassion,  handed 
some  in  a  jar  to  the  poor,  her  countrymen  on  dis¬ 
covering  it  besmeared  her  body  with  honey,  and 
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placed  her  thus  upon  the  roof,  where  bees  came  and 
stung  her  to  death,  and  her  cry  “made  the  sin  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  very  grievous  before  the  Lord  ” 
(Sanh.  109b,  after  Gen.  xviii.  20).  “He  who  does 
not  leave  some  crums  of  bread  for  t-lie  poor  deprives 
himself  of  God’s  blessing;  but  he  must  not  leave 
them  to  a  1  guardian  spirit,’  after  the  fashion  of  the 
heathen  ”  (Sanh.  92a).  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Jew  took  an  oath  by  “  the  bread  from  God  ”  (Tend- 
lau,  “  Sprichworter  und  Redensarten  Deutsch-Jii- 
disclier  Yorzeit,”  p.  105). 

«  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days  ”  (Eccl.  xi.  1),  is  illustrated 
in  Ab.  R.  N.  iii.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  17,  and  in  Eccl. 
R.,  by  the  story  of  a  man  who  suffered  shipwreck 
and  was  saved  by  a  spirit  appearing  to  him  person-  j 
ifying  his  charities;  other  similar  stories  are  given 
in  Eccl.  R.  A  more  drastic  illustration  is  given  by  a 
story  reproduced  by  Dukes’  “Rabbinische  Blumen- 
lese,”  1844,  p.  78,  from  Diez,  “  Denkwurdigkeiten 
von  Asien,”  i.  106,  quoting  Cabus.  Aman,  in  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  verse,  cast  each  day. into  the 
water  several  hundred  loaves  with  his  name  printed 
thereon.  They  reached  the  son  of  Calif  Mutawakkil 
of  Bagdad,  who,  while  bathing,  had  become  impris¬ 
oned  beneath  a  rock  and  remained  there  for  seven 
days,  feeding  on  these  loaves,  no  one  knowing  where 
he  was  until  he  was  discovered  by  a  diver.  Of  course, 
the  man  who  had  thus  saved  the  prince  from  star¬ 
vation  was  richly  rewarded. 

e.  g.  ii.  ■**■. 

BRi&AL,  MICHEL  JULES  ALFRED : 
French  philologist;  born  of  French  parentage  at 
Landau,  Rhonisli  Bavaria,  March  26,  1882.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  wcias«n7i?u^,  *«*<* 

Paris.  In  the  last-named  city,  after  his  studies  at 
the  Lycee  Louis-le-  Grand  were  completed,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  Berlin  under  Albrecht  Weber  and  Franz  Bopp, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  grammar. 
Returning  to  France  in  1859,  Breal  became  professor 
at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  and  afterward  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  department  of  Oriental  manuscripts  at 
the  Bibliotlieque  Imperial,  Paris,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ernest  Renan  and  remained  until  chosen  in 
1866  to  fill  the  chair  of  comparative  grammar  at 
the  College  de  France,  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
already  discharged  for  two  years.  In  1863  he  had 
presented  two  theses  to  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of 
Paris,  “  Hercule  et  Cacus  ”  and  De  Nominibus  Per- 
sicus  apud  Scriptores  Gnecos,  ”  to  obtain  the  title  of 
Docteur  et  Lettres .  When  the  Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  was  founded  in  1868,  Breal  became 
director  of  the  section  of  comparative  grammar,  and 
seven  years  later  (1875)  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 
From  1879  to  1888  he  was  inspector-general  of 
higher  education;  and  the  rank  of  officer  of  the 
L(Tgion  of  Honor  was  conferred  on  him  in  1881.  He 
has  been  commander  since  1888. 

Breal  did  not  confine  his  energy  to  comparative 
linguistics,  but  has  written  (in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ”)  on  comparative  mythology  and  pedagogy, 
as  well  as  on  subjects  of  more  general  interest.  As 
a  linguist  he  follows  his  old  teacher  Bopp,  whose 
comparative  grammar  he  translated  under  the  title 


“Grammaire  Comparee  des  Langues  Indo-Europe- 
ennes,”  5  vols.,  Paris,  1867-78.  This  work,  to  which 
the  translator  added  valuable  introductions  and  notes, 
is  somewhat  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  translation,  rather  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  text,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
reference.  Like  many  scholars  of  Latin  Europe, 
Breal  has  devoted  his  attention  rather  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  than  to  the  mechanical  side  of  linguistics. 
This  trend  of  his  thought  is  clearly  shown  by  his 
articles,  “  Les  Lois 
Intellectuelles  du 
Langage,  Fragment 
de  Semantique,”  in 
“  Annuaire  de  1’ Asso¬ 
ciation  des  Etudes 
Grecques,”  1883; 

“Comment  les  Mots 
Sont  Classes  dans 
Notre  Esprit” 

(“Comptes  Rendus 
de  la  Seance  Annuelle 
de  l’lnstitut,”  1884); 
and  most  of  all  by 
his  last  important 
work,  the  “Essai  de 
Semantique”  (Paris, 

1897;  2d  ed.,  1899; 
also  translated  into 
English  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust,  London,  1900),  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  science  of  the  development 
of  different  significations  possessed  by  a  word. 

In  the  individual  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
group  Breaks  work  has  been  more  particularly  in 

-fclio  Greek  a.rui  Italic  dialects.  It  "Will  suffice  to  10.611- 

tion  his  paper  “Sur  le  Dechiffremeilt  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  Cypriotes,”  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,” 
1877 ;  his  wmrk  on  the  Euguvine  Tablets,  published 
with  texts,  translations,  and  notes  as  a  volume  of 
the  “ Bibliotlieque  de  l’£cole  des  Hautes  Etudes” 
(Paris,  1877);  and  his  “  Dictionnaire  Etymologique 
Latin  ”  (Paris,  1885),  written  in  cooperation  with 
Anatole  Bailly,  wffio  was  also  joint  author  with  him 
in  his  “  Legons  de  Mots ;  les  Mots  Latins”  (1881-82); 
while  L.  Person  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of 
“  Les  Mots  Grecs  ”  (1882).  He  has  done  little  work 
in  languages  outside  the  Indo-Germanic  group;  his 
brief  note  on  an  “  Inscription  Etrusque  Trouvee  a 
Carthage,”  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  1899, 
being  almost  his  only  study  in  this  category. 

Brial  has  also  contributed  much  to  comparative 
religion.  In  1862  he  published  a  memoir,  “Etude 
des  Origines  de  la  Religion  Zoroastrienne,  ”  which 
was  crowmed  by  the  French  Institute:  and  in  his 
“Hercule  et  Cacus,”  wffiieli  first  appeared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  sought  to  show- the  value  of  linguis¬ 
tics  inthe  solution  of  problems  of  comparative  myth¬ 
ology.  His  study,  “  Sur  le  Mytlie  d’CEdipe,”  in  the 
“  Revue  Archeologique,”  1S63,  w-as  an  attack  on  the 
symbolic  mytliologists  by  an  adherent  of  the  analog¬ 
ical  school. 

Of  Breaks  contributions  to  pedagogics,  his  essays, 
“  Quelle  Place  Doit  Tenir  la  Grammaire  Comparee 
dans  l’Enseignement  Classique?”  (18/2),  De  1  En- 
seignement  des  Langues  Anciennes  (1890),  La 
Reforme  de  k Orthographic  Francaise”  (1890),  and 
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“Quelques  Mots  sur  lTnstruction  Publique  en 
France”  (1872;  3d  ed.,  1881),  as  well  as  his  “Excur¬ 
sions  Pedagogiques  ”  (1882),-  are  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  Breaks  briefer  contributions  on  linguistic 
subjects  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the  “Memoires  de 
la  Societe  de  Linguistique,”  of  which  he  has  been 
the  secretary  since  1807.  He  lias  published  but 
one  paper  outside  of  France,  a  contribution  “  On 
the  Canons  of  Etymological  Investigation,”  in  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion,”  1893.  Twelve  of  his  briefer  essa3rs  have  been 
reprinted  in  his  “  Melanges  de  Mythologic  et  de  Lin¬ 
guistique”  (Paris,  1S77;  2d  ed.,  1882). 

Bibliography  :  DeGubernatis,  Diz.Biog .  s.v.;  Vapereau,  Diet. 

Uni v.  dcs  Onitcmpnrains ,  s.v. 

L.  II.  G. 

BREASTPLATE  :  A  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
“sliiryon”  or  “  siryon,”  which  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  translated  “coat  of  mail  ”  or  “cuirass.”  The 
kings  of  Israel  used  in  warfare  (I  Kings  xxii.  34) 
such  body-protectors  as  were  in  vogue  among  their 
neighbors  (compare  Goliatlrs  “coat  of  mail,”  I  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  The  character  of  this  piece  of  armor,  as 
seen  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  later 
in  Rome,  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  coat  of  van-  I 
ous  lengths,  often,  if  not  always,  made  of  overlap¬ 
ping  plates  of  metal  (compare  I  Sam.  xvii.  5;  Deut, 
xiv.  9).  It  protected  the  breast  and  the  back,  and  in 
some  cases  reached  as  far  down  as  the  knees.  In  cer¬ 
tain  passages  (for  example,  II  Cliron.  xxii.  14;  Nell, 
iv.  16)  the  exact  character  of  the  armor  specified  can 
not  be  determined.  It  may  be  that  some  such  piece 
of  armor  served  the  illustrative  purpose  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  (lix.  17)  and  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(Eph.  vi.  14). 

J.  JK.  I.  31.  P. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST 

“hoshen”). —Biblical  Data:  A  species  of  pouch, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  worn  by  the  high 
priest  on  his  breast  when  he  presented  iu  the  Holy 
Place  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  ety¬ 
mological  significance  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  the  directions  for  the  making  of  the 
breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  13-30  and  xxxix.  8-21, 
are  sufficiently  clear. 

This  breast  piece  was  to  be  made  in  part  of  the 
same  material  as  the  Epiiod.  The  directions  specify 
that  it  was  to  be  made  “of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen  ” 
(Ex.  xxviii.  15).  “Foursquare  it  shall  be,  being 
doubled ;  a  span  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof  ”  (ib.  xxviii.  16); 
thus  before  it  was  doubled  it  was  a  cubit  Jong  and 
a  half-cubit  wide.  On  the  front  face  of  this  square 
were  set,  in  four  rows,  twelve  precious  stones,  on 
each  of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These  jewels  in  gold  set¬ 
tings  were  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-19):  in  the  first  row,  “a 
sardius  [margin,  “ruby  ”],  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle 
[margin,  “emerald”]  ”;  in  the  second  row,  “an  em¬ 
erald  [margin,  “carbuncle”],  a  sapphire,  and  a  dia¬ 
mond  [margin,  “sardonyx  ”]  in  the  third  row,  “a 
jacinth  [R.  V.:  margin,  “amber”],  an  agate,  and 
an  amethyst”;  and  in  the  fourth  row,  “a  beryl 
[margin,  “chalcedony”],  and  an  onyx  [margin, 


“beryl”],  and  a  jasper.”  The  exact  identification 
and  the  order  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  the  tribe 
represented  by  each,  are  matters  of  speculation. 
The  breastplate  was  worn  over  and  fastened  to  the 
ephod.  It  hung  over  the  breast  of  the  wearer,  and 
was  secured  to  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  by  gold 
cords  (or  chains).  These  cords  of  “  wreathen  work,” 
tied  in  the  gold  rings  at  the  top  corners  of  the  outer 
square  of  the  breastplate,  were  fastened  to  ouches 


Breastplate  of  the  High  Priest. 

on  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod.  The  lower  part 
of  the  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ephod  at  some 
point  below  the  shoulders  by  a  blue  ribbon,  which 
passed  through  gold  rings  at  the  lower  corners  of 
the  inner  square.  As  well  as  being  a  means  of  se¬ 
curing  in  its  place  this  most  important  portion  of  the 
dress  of  the  high  priest,  these  fastenings  formed  a 
brilliant  decoration.  The  term  “breastplate  of  judg¬ 
ment”  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  29,  30)  indicates  that  the 
name  was  given  to  this  portion  of  the  priestly  dress 
because  of  its  use  in  connection  with  the  mysterious 
Uimi  and  Thummiat. 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  on  Exodus;  Neumann,  Die 
StiftshUtte ,  1861,  pp.  150-159 ;  Ewald,  Antiquities,  p.  390 ;  No- 
wack,  Archciologie ,  ii.  119. 

J-  JR-  I.  M.  P. 

— -In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Rabbis  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  is  called 
in  Scripture  pn  (“breastplate  of  judgment”) 
because  it  was  intended  to  work  atonement  for  errors 
in  pronouncing  judgment  (Zeb.  88b;  Yer.  Yoma  vii. 
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44b;  compare  also  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxvili.  15; 
Philo  and  the  Septuagint  have  Instead  of  DQSPD  the 
Greek:  Uyiov  or  loyuov,  which  example  Rashi  follows 
in  the  passage  to  Ex.  l.c.t  translating  by 

“raisonnement  ” ;  similarly  also  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer,  in 
Ldsal.i  Tob  on  the  passage).  Aaron  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  wore  the  breastplate  on  the  heart  (Ex.  xxviii. 
oc))  as  a  reward,  because  Aaron  was  “glad  in  his 
heart  ”  (Ex.  iv.  14)  when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  was  not  envious  because  his  younger  brother 
\ytxs  chosen  by  God  to  deliver  Israel  (Sliab.  139a ; 
Ex.  R.  iii.,  end). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  breastplate  was 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  ephod  and  in  the 
following  manner:  The  gold  was  beaten  into  a  leaf 
and  cut  into  threads;  then  one  golden  thread  was 
woven  with  six  azure  (rfan)  threads,  and  another 
golden  thread  with  six  purple  (pr IN)  threads,  and 
similarly  with  the  scarlet  wool  (*05?  njJTin)  and  the 
byssus.  Thus  there  were  four  combinations  of  six¬ 
fold  threads,  with  one  golden  thread  woven  through 
each;  and,  when  these  were  twisted  together  the 
strand  consisted  of  twenty-eight  threads  (Yoma 
71b).  The  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ouches 
(rfM^E)  of  the  ephod  by  means  of  threads  of  woven 
gold,  passed  through  rings  attached  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod.  Furthermore, 
two  rings  were  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
breastplate,  from  which  azure  cords  passed  through 
two  rings  at  the  lower  points  of  the  two  shoulder- 
bands  of  the  ephod,  where  they  joined  the  girdle; 
so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  breastplate  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  could 
neither  slide  up  nor  down,  nor  be  detached  (Rashi  to 
Ex.  xxviii.  6,  in  many  editions  also  at  the  end  of 
Ex. ;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Keleha-Mikdasli,  ix.  6-9). 

The  twelve  precious  stones  with  which  the  breast¬ 
plate  was  decorated  contained  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes ;  each  name  being  fully  engraved  on 
one  stone,  in  order  that,  when  the  high  priest  came 
before  Him,  God  might  be  mindful  of 
The  Stones  the  piety  of  the  patriarchs  (Ex.  R. 
of  the  xxxviii.  8 ;  Lev.  R.  xxi.  6).  Ho  chisel 

Breast-  was  to  touch  the  stones,  nor  was  it 
plate.  permitted  to  mark  the  names  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  on  the  stones  by 
means  of  paint  or  ink.  The  engraving  was  done  by 
means  of  the  Shamir,  which  was  placed  on  the 
stone  and  had  the  marvelous  power  of  cutting  it 
along  the  lines  of  the  letters  of  the  proper  names, 
which  were  first  traced  with  ink  (Sotah  48b),  In 
addition  to  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the 
stones  also  contained,  at  the  head,  the  names  Abia- 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  at  the  end  the  words: 

[r6«  ^3]  “  [all  these  are]  the  tribes  of 
Jesliurun  ”  (Yoma  73b,  where  the  first  two  words  are 
not  found,  while  Yer.  Yoma  vii.,  end,  44c  has  them, 
and  also  instead  of  .|VT)£»;  Maimonides,  l.c.  7, 

seems  to  have  used  a  source  differing  both  from 
Bab.  and  Yer.,  as  his  version  has  the  words  TP 
=“ tribes  of  God”)-  These  words  could  not  be 
omitted  from  the  breastplate,  since  the  whole  He¬ 
brew  alphabet  had  to  be  included,  in  order  that,  on 
consulting  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  high  priest 
might  be  enabled  to  form  words  from  the  different 


colors  of  the  individual  letters  on  the  stones  of  the 
breastplate,  and  hence  might  be  able  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  (Yoma,  l.c.). 

Even  in  early  times  there  were  various  opinions 
on  the  order  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
on  the  stones ;  and  Baraitas  existed  that  discussed 
the  matter.  The  latter,  however, 
Order  of  have  evidently  been  lost ;  for  the  opin- 
the  Names  ions  therein  contained  are  known  only- 
on  the  through  quotations  found  in  the  early 
Stones.  authors.  A  Baraita,  quoted  by  Tobias- 
b.  Eliezer  in  his  work  “Lekah  Tob” 
on  Ex.  xxviii.  10,  says  that  the  order  corresponded 
to  that  given  in  Ex.  i.  2-4,  except  that  Zebulun  was 
followed  by  Dan,  not  by  Benjamin,  and  that  the 
last  two  names  were  Joseph  and  Benjamin  (compare 
Sotali  36a,  b).  This  corresponds  in  part  with  the 
order  in  Hum.  R.  ii.  7,  except  that  there  Gad  pre¬ 
cedes  Haphtali ;  while  Ex.  R.  xxxviii.  8  and  Targ. 
on  Cant.  v.  14  correspond  with  the  above-mentioned 
Baraita.  According  to  tlie  Targ.  \  er.  on  Hum.  ii. 
2  et  seq. ,  however,  the  names  on  the  stones  of  the 
breastplate  followed  in  the  same  sequence  as  that 
observed  by  the  tribes  when  marching  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (Hum.  ii.  2-21).  Targ.  Yer.  on  Ex.  xxviii.  17  et 
seq.  agrees  with  Josephus  (“Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  5)  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  followed 
in  the  sequence  of  their  ages,  while  Maimonides 
(J.c.)and  Tobias  b.  Eliezer  (l.c.)  assert  that  the  names- 
of  the  patriarchs  were  engraved  on  the  first  stone 
and  the  words  y\  rb$  outlie  last,  Bahya  b.  Asher 
and  Hezekich  b.  Manoali  say,  in  their  commentaries 
on  Ex.  l.c. ,  that  each  stone  contained  only  six  letters, 
selected  from  the  name  of  the  respective  tribal- 
patriarch,  together  with  one  or  more  letters  of  the 
names  of  the  three  national  patriarchs  or  of  the 
words  {VttCP1  ’’LDnfcy*  Hence  the  letters  on  the  whole 
of  the  stones  numbered  seventy-two,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Shem  ha-Mefo- 
j  rash.  Compare  Ephod,  Precious  Stones,  and 
Urim  and  Thummim. 


nimioGRAPHY:  Bc'ilr  lia-Golah  (anonymous  work,  Mayenee, 
IS77>  93-102:  A.  Epstein,  Mi-Kadtfionniot  cliu- 

pp  PS3-00 ;  Abraham  Portaleone,  Shiite  ha-Gibbonm * 
pp.  44a -49b.  TP 


BREATH,  See  Soul;  Spirit. 

BRECHER,  ADOLPH:  Austrian  physician; 
>orn  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  in  1831 ;  died  at  Olmiitz 
^pril  13,  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  the  physician 
jkleon  Brecher.  Adolph  Brecher,  after  attending 
he  gymnasia  at  Presburg  and  Prague,  studied  in 
STikolsburg  and  at  the  University  of  Prague,  where 
le  devoted  himself  first  to  Jewish  studies,  then  to 
he  study  of  medicine.  In  1S59  he  took  tip  his  lesi- 
lence  at  Olmiitz,  and  practised  as  a  physician  them 
in  til  his  death. 

Brecher  was  popular  and  respected  as  a  generaL 
practitioner  and  as  a  consummate  mastei  of  diag¬ 
nosis.  He  was  physician  for  all  railroads  with 
;erminals  at  Olmiitz.  Moreover,  he  took  an  active 
md  useful  partin  the  public  affairs  of  the  city,  serv¬ 
ing;  for  twenty  years  as  director  of  the  German 
Association  (Deutscher  Verein),  and  sharing  m  the 
management  of  the  musical  society.  The  Jewish, 
community  at  Olmiitz  chose  him  as  their  vice-presi- 


Brecher,  Gideon 
Breithaupt 
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dent  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
Jewish  community  at  Prossnitz  made  him  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  in  recognition  of  his  many  services. 

Brecher  had  a  noble  and  richly  endowed  temper¬ 
ament;  he  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  brilliant  speaker, 
and  a  sympathetic  poet  full  of  sparkling  humor  and 
deep  earnestness.  He  spoke  and  wrote  in  several 
languages,  and  developed  a  prolific  and  many-sided 
literary  activity.  Among  his  p  ublications  are :  a  book 
of  riddles,  “Sphynx,”  signed  “A.  B. and  later 
some  collections  of  humorous  poems,  of  which  the 
following  met  with  greatest  favor :  “  Bunter  Kram  ” ; 
“In  Miissigen  Stunden,”  Berlin,  1890;  and  “Iin 
Schaukelstulile,  ”  Berlin,  1801.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  “  Pliegende  Blatter  ”  of  Munich.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  permanent  collaborator  of 
“Humoristische  Deutschland,”  edited  by  Julius 
Stettenheim;  “Berliner  Wespen,”  edited  by  the 
same;  and  “An  der  Blauen  Donau,”  Vienna.  In 
addition  to  his  contribution  of  poems  to  these  three 
publications  he  made  a  number  of  translations  iuto 
German.  From  the  Hungarian  he  translated  Petofi ’s 
poems;  from  the  Czech,  Vrclilicky’s;  and  lie  en¬ 
riched  Jewish  literature  by  an  excellent  poetical  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  Psalms  into  German,  "  Die  Psalmen 
Metrisch  Uebersetzt,”  Vienna,  1862.  He  also  re¬ 
vised  and  published  the  book  his  father  left  un¬ 
finished  on  the  proper  names  found  in  the  Bible, 
“Eleh  lia-Ketubim  be-Shemot,”  Frankfort.  1877. 
s-  '  E.  N. 

BRECHER,  GIDEON  (GEDALIAK  B. 
ELIEZER) :  Austrian  physician  and  author;  born 
at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  Jan.  12,  1797;  died  there  Mav 
14,  1S73. 

Brecher,  who  was  the  first  Jew  of  Prossnitz  to 
study  for  the  medical  or  any  other  profession,  at¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  master  of  surgery  and  obstet¬ 
rics  in  Budapest  in  1824,  and  the  doctor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1849,  with  the  thesis 
“Das  Transcendentale,  Magie  und  Magische  Heil- 
arten  im  Talmud,”  Vienna,  ISoO.  His  fame  in  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  rests  principally  on  this  work  and  upon 
his  lucid  commentary  on  the  “  Cuzari  ”  of  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  which  appeared  with  the  text  in  four  parts 
(Prague,  1838-1840).  Brecher’s  correspondence  with 
S.  D.  Luzzatto  about  this  commentary  is  published 
in  part  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  itself,  and 
in  part  in  Mendel  Stern’s  “  Kokebe  Yizhak  ”  (v.  28- 
34,  vi.  95-100,  vii.  77-80).  The  commentary  is 
modern  in  its  tone ;  and  in  the  preface  the  author 
openly  stat  es  that  he  attempts  to  explain  metaphys¬ 
ical  questions  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy, 
and  he  is  not  afraid  to  criticize  axioms  or  formulas 
which  were  accepted  at  the  time  of  the  author  of 
the  “Cuzari,”  hut  were  shaken  or  rejected  by  later 
researches.  He  also  utters  the  opinion,  bold  for  his 
time,  that  philosophy  is  the  best  check  to  religion, 
preventing  it  from  degenerating  into  superstition 
and  idolatry. 

§  In  addition  to  many  contributions  to  scientific  and 
literary  periodicals  and  collections,  and  some  impor¬ 
tant  “Gutachten”  (expert  opinions)  on  social  and 
religious  questions  submitted  to  him  by  imperial  and 
local  government  officials,  Brecher  is  the  author  of  a 
monograph  on  circumcision,  “Die  Beschneidung  der 


Israelites”  etc.,  Vienna,  1845,  with  an  introduction 
by  R.  Hirsch  Fassel  of  Prossnitz,  and  an  appendix 
on  “Circumcision  Among  the  Semitic  Nations,”  by 
M.  Steinsclineider,  who  is  a  nephew  of  Brecher. 
Brecher  also  wrote  “Die  Unsterblichkeitslelire  des 
Israclitisclien  Volkes,”  Vienna,  1857,  of  which  a 
French  translation  appeared  in  the  same  year  hy 
Isidore  Cahcn ;  and  “  Eleh  ha-Ketubim  be-Shemot/’ 
a  concordance  of  Biblical  proper  names,  part  of  which 
was  revised  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  son 
Adolph  Brecher. 


Bibliography  :  M.  Duschak,  Gideon  Brecher,  cine  Biourn - 
p  mclwSkizzc,  Prossnitz,  1SG5 ;  AUg.  Zeit.  dcsJud.  xxxvii 
Orient  mo,  pp.  45  ct  scq.;  Bruit’s  Jahrh.  iii’ 
192, 193;  Boclek,  Jesclmnuu  Zolkiev,  1814. 
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BREGENZ.  See  Tyrol. 

BREGMAN,  ELIEZER  B.  MOSES  .*  Russian 
financier  and  philanthropist;  born  in  Indnra  (com¬ 
monly  called  by  Russian  Jews  “Amdur”),  govern¬ 
ment  of  Grodno,  in  1826;  died  in  Teplitz,  Bohemia, 
Sept.  3,  1896.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Grodno,  where  lie  settled  early  in  life,  and  was 
known  over  Russia  as  the  farmer  of  the  Korobka 
(meat-tax)  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  government  rewarded  him  for  his  various  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  and  charities  with  a  gold  medal 
and  with  the  title  of  hereditary  honorary  citizen. 
He  spent  more  than  100,000  rubles  for  charitable 
institutions. 


bibliography:  LuahAhiasaf ,  5658  (1897-98),  pp.  317-318*  E 
Ephrati,  Dor  ivc-Dorshau\  Wilna,  1889,  pp.  58-59. 
ir.  R.  p.  Wl 

BREIDENBACH,  MORITZ  WILHELM 
AUGUST:  German  jurist;  born  at  Offenbach-on- 
the-Main  Nov.  13,  1796;  died  at  Darmstadt  April 
2, 1857.  He  first  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  then  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1817  as  LL.D.  After  a 


supplementary  course  at  Gottingen  he  began  the 
practise  of  law  at  Darmstadt  in  1820.  In  1831  lie 
became  counselor  of  the  treasury  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  1836  counselor  of  the  cabinet, 
in  which  capacity  he  officiated  as  commissioner  of 


the  Hessian  government  in  the  Landtag.  He  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1848,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign  this  office  upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  recalled,  however, 
in  1849  as  chief  counselor  of  education,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  his  death.  Breidenbach  displayed 
exceptional  ability  in  every  capacifcj',  whether  as  a 
jurist,  official,  or  popular  representative.  But  lie 
was  frequently  opposed  by  those  who  admired  his 
learning,  because  of  his  pronounced  monarchical 
views.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  penal 
code  of  Ilcsse,  and  actively  participated  in  framing 
the  “  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Wechscl-  und  Handcls- 


reclit.”  His  principal  literary  work  is  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Hessian  legal  code.  He  was  the  son  of 


Wolff  Breidenbach. 


Bibliography:  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Evangelmhe  Judenmission ,  p.  22 9. 
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BREIDENBACH,  WOLF:  German  court 
agent  and  champion  of  Jewish  emancipation;  born 
in  the  village  of  Breidenbach,  Hesse-Cassel,  1751; 
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died  in  Offenbach  Feb.  28, 1829.  He  went  to  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Main  as  a  poor  boy,  and  for  a  time  was 
a  bahur,  being  supported  by  others  while  he  studied 
Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature.  He  also  secretly 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Neo-Hebrew,  German, 
and  some  scientific  subjects,  besides  being  the  best 
chess-player  in  the  town.  This  accomplishment  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who 
was  so  impressed  by  the  young  Talmudist’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  honesty  that  he  entrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  his  financial  affairs.  Breidenbach 
proving  himself  astute  and  trustworthy,  his  em¬ 
ployer  lent  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
embarked  in  the  banking  and  in  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness.  He  prospered,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  small  German  princely  courts  with  which  he  had 
business,  becoming  “  Hoffaktor  ”  of  the  elector  of 
Cassel,  and  “  Kammeragent  ”  of  the  prince  of  Isen- 
burg,  besides  holding  similar  positions  under  the 
rulers  of  various  other  principalities. 

Breidenbach  used  his  wealth  and  influence  to  ben¬ 
efit  his  oppressed  coreligionists.  His  untiring  efforts 
to  abolish  the  Jewish  “  Leibzoll  an  obnoxious  toll 
which  Jews  had  to  pay  on  entering  towns  where 
they  did  not  dwell  or  had  no  special  privileges — 
place  him  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Jewish 
emancipation.  He  effected  its  abolition  in  Isenburg 
April  25,  1803,  and  in  Homburg  Nov.  1  of  the  same 
year.  Aschaffenburg,  Sclionberg,  and  finally  Frank¬ 
fort  itself  (Aug.  24,  1804)  abolished  the  toll  through 
his  exertions;  and  the  princely  courts  of  Nassau  - 
Usingen,  Nassau- Weilberg,  Lowenstein,  Wertheim, 
Leiningen,  as  well  as  the  court  of  Ehrbach,  followed 
their  example.  In  some  cases  Breidenbach  acted  as 
the  syndic  or  attorney  for  various  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce  the 
Diet  of  Batisbon  to  abolish  by  a  single  act  the 
“  Leibzoll  ”  in  all  the  German  states,  and  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  it  abrogated  in  that  city  itself  and 
in  Darmstadt  (Jan.  19,  1805). 

Breidenbach  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
grammarian  and  publisher  Wr olf  Heidenlieim  of 
Rodelheim,  and  is  said  to  have  translated  several 
hymns  for  Heidenlieim ’s  German  edition  of  the 
Mali  z  or. 

He  had  three  children :  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who 
married  Abraham  Gans  of  Cassel,  and  two  sons, 
Moritz  and  Isaac  (Julius),  both  of  whom  embraced 
Christianity  after  his  death.  The  first  was  a  grand- 
ducal  “  Ministerialrath,”  the  second  became  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Stuttgart. 

Bibliography :  Griitz,  Gcsch.  der  Judcn ,  xi.  230  ctseq.  and 
note  5 ;  M.  Silberstein,  in  Zeitschrift  fllr  Gcsch.  der  Judcn 
in  Deutschland,  v.  126,335;  Ersch  and  Gruber.  Encye.  s.v, 
Judcn,  p.  92,  and  Judencmancipation,  p.  269 ;  M.  Fried- 
lander,  Gcschichtsl) ilder  aus  der  Nachtalmudischcn  Zcit, 
iv.  25  ct  scq.,  Brunn,  1887. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

BREXER,  EDUARD  :  Austrian  writer;  born  at 
Warasdinin  Croatia  Nov.  3,  1811;  died  at  Zaiwitz 
near  Znaim,  Moravia,  June  3, 1886.  His  first  novel, 
“  Der  Flu ch  des  Rabbi,”  published  in  1840,  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  eleven  days,  during  his  furlough  while  an 
artilleryman.  This  work  at  once  brought  him  into 
prominence  and  caused  him  to  decide  to  become  a 
journalist  and  a  writer  of  fiction.  He  assumed  charge 
of  the  “Prager  Zeitung,”  which  he  continued  to  edit 
III. —24 


until  the  paper  was  suppressed  in  1848.  He  then 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  soon  became  a  popular 
writer  of  Jewish  and  Austrian  tales.  His  Jewish 
novels,  in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned,  were: 
“ Die  Sendung  des  Rabbi,”  “Die  Sabbathianer,”  and 
“  Alt-  und  Jung -Israel.”  He  wrote  many  tales  deal¬ 
ing  with  Austrian  history,  which  are  strikingly 
national  in  sentiment,  the  most  characteristic  among 
them  being  perhaps  “  Wien  und  Rom”  and  “Kaiser 
Joseph.” 

Bibliography:  JMisches  Athenaeum,  p.  30,  Leipsic,  1851. 

s.  A.  M.  F. 

BREITENSTEIN,  MAX :  Austrian  writer 
and  translator;  born  at  Iglau,  Moravia,  Nov.  10, 
1855.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  and  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1876  he 
turned  to  journalism  and  founded  the  weekly 
“Alma  Mater,”  which  he  conducted  till  1881.  Brei- 
tenstein  compiled:  “ Akademischer  Kalender  der 
Oesterreichischen  Hochschulen  ” ;  “  Kommersbuch 
der  Wiener  Studenten,”  1880,  3d  ed.  1890;  “Samm- 
lungder  Bedeutendsten  Reden  des  Oesterreichischen 
Parlaments.  ”  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  pam¬ 
phlets,  essays,  humoristic  sketches,  and  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  English,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
“Wiener  Corresponded  ”  and  the  “Aligemeine  Ju- 
risten -Zeitung.” 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  i.  52. 

s.  M-  B* 


BREITHAUPT,  JOHN  FREDERICK : 

Christian  Hebraist  and  rabbinical  scholar  at  the  he- 
ginninff  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  aulic  councilor 


John  Frederick  Breithaupt. 

(From  Breithaupt ’s  “  Rashi.”) 


to  the  emperor  and  to  the  duke  of  Gotha.  He  pro- 
duced  an  elaborate  edition  of  Yosippon  with  a  Latin 
version,  under  the  title  “Josephus  Gorionides” 
(Gotha,  1707).  The  detailed  subject-index  at  the 
end  still  renders  it  of  value  for  reference.  A  still 
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greater  exploit  was  liis  Latin  translation  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  whole  Bible  of  Rashi,  whom  he 
calls  “  Jarchi,”  which  work  appeared  in  three  thick 
volumes  (Gotha,  1710-13).  Breithaupt  takes  note  of 
the  various  readings  of  Rashrs  text;  and,  on  the 
whole,  produced  a  version  of  considerable  accurac3r, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  lie  wrote. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  1096  (who  declares  his 
ignorance  of  any  details  of  this  writer);  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  No.  1625. 

T.  J. 

BREMEN :  Free  city  of  the  German  empire; 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  places  where  few  Jews 
have  ever  dwelt.  A  baptized  Jew,  Paulus,  is  said 
to  have  taught  alchemy  there  to  Archbishop  Adal¬ 
bert  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Jew  Ludbert  in  1324. 
Even  the  Jews  traveling  through  Bremen  were  ham¬ 
pered  in  their  movements.  They  could  remain  in 
the  city-  only  one  night,  and  had  to  report  to  the 
burgomaster,  and  to  pay  the  Jews*  tax.  Only  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Freimarkt”  were  they  allowed  to  stay 
longer  and  to  do  business;  and  for  this  privilege  they 
had  to  pay  a' special  tariff.  From  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  many  of  their  coreligionists  were  set¬ 
tling  in  the  districts  of  Hanover,  the  Jews  made 
frequent  attempts  to  obtain  permission  to  live  in 
Bremen.  Individual  Jews  were  often  expelled. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Bremen,  and  also  certain  villages,  received  some 
Jewish  inhabitants;  but  they,  too,  were  expelled  in 
1S03  on  complaints  of  the  merchant  gild  of  the  city. 
About  thirty  families  settled  in  the  city  during  the 
French  occupation  (1S11-13),  a  period  most  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  Jews.  But  these  also  were  banished  after 
the  year  1814  in  consequence  of  the  Vienna  conven¬ 
tion.  though  their  expulsion  was  not  totally  effected 
until  six  years  later. 

The  citizens  became  more  tolerant  after  1848,  in 
which  year  a  small  Jewish  community  was  founded. 
In  1864  it  numbered  only  179  persons  in  the  city  and 
255  in  the  whole  district  of  Bremen,  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  At  present  (1902)  there  are 
947  Jews  in  the  city  and  1,057  in  the  district.  M. 
Levinger  is  preacher  of  the  community.  The  syna¬ 
gogue  was  inaugurated  Sept.  13, 1876.  Dr.  Leopold 
Rosenak  was  chosen  rabbi  in  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Zeit.  fiir  Deutsche  Culturgesch.  new  series, 
1872,  pp.  74  et  scq. 

K.  A.  F. 

BRENZ,  SAMUEL  FRIEDRICH  :  Anti-Jew- 
ish  writer;  bom  at  Osterburg,  Bavaria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  date  and  place  of  death 
unknown.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
1610  at  Feuchtwangen,  and  wrote  “  Judischer  Abge- 
streifter  Schlangenbalg  ”  (The  Jewish  Serpent’s  Skin 
Stripped),  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  his  former 
coreligionists,  whom  he  accused  of  hating  “  the  most 
pious  and  innocent  Jew,  Jesus  Christ,”  and  in  which 
he  denounced  their  religious  literature.  This  book, 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  appeared  at  Nuremberg 
in  1614,  1680,  and  1715. 

Against  him  Solomon  Zebi  Hirsch  of  Auf hausen 
(not  Offenhausen  nor  Ufhausen)  wrote  “Der  Ju- 
dische  Theriak  ”  (The  Jewish  Theriak  or  Antidote), 
Hanau,  1615.  For  the  use  of  Christians  as  well  as 


Jews  he  had  it  printed  in  German  and  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  work  was  successful  in  refuting  the  false  ac¬ 
cusations  of  Brenz.  A  new  edition  of  the  “  Theriak  ” 
appeared  at  Altorf  in  1680,  and  a  Latin  translation 
by  Johann  Wiilfer,  together  with  the  Schlangeu- 
balg,  was  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1681. 

Wiilfer  strongly  defended  the  Jews  against  Brenz, 
whose  crass  ignorance,  hatred,  falsehood,  and  per¬ 
nicious  fanaticism,  as  well  as  his  plagiarism  of  Pfef- 
ferkorn,  he  exposed.  A  Hebrew  translation  under 
the  title  “Ha-Yehudim,”  b}'  Alexander  ben  Samuel, 
is  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden. 

Bibliography  :  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1846,  pp.  340-342 ;  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i.  131,  iii.  40,  537 ;  Stemscimeider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
cols.  805,  2379,  2734;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  i.,  Nos.  576,  2131. 

r>.  S.  Man. 

BRESCH  or  BRES,  JUDAH  LOW  BEN 
MOSES  NAPHTALI  (Paulus  .ffimilius?): 

Translator  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Judmo- German; 
lived  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is 
known  only  from  De  Rossi  (s.  v.  “  Guida  Figlio  di 
Mose  Naftali  Bres  ” ;  Hamberger,  s.  v.  “  Bress  ”),  who 
credits  him  with  the  translation  which  first  appeared 
in  Cremona  in  1560  and  was  reprinted  in  Basel  in  1583, 
and  which,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  contains  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Haftarot  and  the  five  Megillot  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Rashi ’s  commentary.  But  the  preface 
to  the  translation  states  plainly  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  a  converted  Jew  residing  in 
Rome ;  it  seems  probable  therefore  that  this  was  the 
name  assumed  by  Bresch  after  his  conversion,  al¬ 
though  Steinschneider  (“  Sitzungsberichte  der  Pliil.- 
Philol.  K.  der  K.  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senscliaf ten,  ”  1875,  part  2,  p.  185)  says  that  the 
former  Jewish  name  of  Paulus  HSmilius  is  not 
known.  Fiirst,  who  probably  had  no  other  source 
than  De  Rossi,  knows  only  of  Bresch,  but  the  more 
critical  Benjacob  expresses  some  doubt  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  translation 
was  reprinted  in  Basel  in  1608,  and  in  Prague  in 
1610,  and  there  is  also  a  quarto  edition  without 
date,  which  appeared  in  Augsburg.  The  translation 
is  said  to  follow  closely  that  of  Elias  Levita,  which 
first  appeared  in  1544. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  131,  ii.  81;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefai'im,  p.  635 ;  Monatsschrift ,  xxv.  362  et  seq. ; 
Griinbaum,  Jlidisch-Deutsche  ChrestomatMe ,  pp.  10-18,  Leip- 
SiC,  1882, 

G.  P.  Wl. 

BRESCIA  (Hebrew,  :  City  and  province 

of  Lombardy,  Italy.  The  Jews  first  settled  there 
during  Roman  times.  A  commemorative  stone,  da¬ 
ting  from  the  fifth  century,  probably  comes  from 
a  synagogue.  In  the  Middle  Ages  definite  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Brescia 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Venetian  rule  over  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  beginning  in  1426. 

As  in  all  its  other  possessions,  Venice  permitted 
the  Jews  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
communities  around  the  Garda  lake.  In  1434  a  Jew 
was  solemnly  baptized  in  Brescia.  The  population, 
however,  already  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  was  incited  against  them  by  fanatic  monks; 
and  the  Senate  of  the  republic  was  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  protect  the  Jews,  especially  during  the 
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disturbances  after  the  alleged  murder  of  Simon  of 
Trent  in  1475.  They  were  required  to  wear  a  badge. 
The  old  statutes  of  the  town  refer  to  them  in  the  col¬ 
umn  “  Maleficiorum  Crimmalium,”  “Statuti  Vivili,” 
Brescia,  1557.  They  gained  their  living  by  money 
transactions,  and,  as  the  Christians  complained 
about  their  dealings,  it  was  left  to  Brescia,  in 
1181,  by  the  authority  of  Venice,  to  permit  the 
Jews  to  remain  or  to  expel  them.  During  the  short 
time  of  the  French  rule,  1509-12.  the  Jews  were 
plundered  and  then  expelled.  In  1516  they  were 
again  admitted  by  Venice;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  in  1571  the  Senate  determined  to  expel  them, 
and  since  that  time  it  seems  that  Jews  have  lived 
at  Brescia  only  occasionally,  and  chiefly  as  money¬ 
lenders.  They  are  mentioned  in  documents  of  1596, 
1680,  and  1787.  Heinrich  Heine,  in  1844,  saw  a  syna¬ 
gogue  there  (“  Italienische  Reise,”  vol.  i.,  end). 

The  cit}'  has  no  Jewish  community  at  present 
(1902).  In  the  province  of  Brescia  there  arc  Jews 
in  the  Riviera  of  Lago  di  Garda.  There  was  an  old 
settlement  at  Said,  and  Jews  were  also  living  at 
Iseo,  Gavardo,  Palazzuolo,  Gottolengo,  Lazzaro,  and 
Barco. 

Brescia  is  famous  for  the  printing  establishment 
which  Gershon  b.  Moses  Soncino  conducted  at  that 
city  and  at  Barco  in  the  same  province  (1491-96), 
publishing  especially  celebrated  editions  of  the  Bible 
(De  Rossi,  “  Annales, ”  i.  39,  41,  46-48,  51 ;  ii.  30,  31). 
The  Cod.  Turin  45  was  sold  at  Brescia  in  1509, 
shortly  before  the  expulsion.  Among  the  places  in 
the  province,  Said  deserves  especial  mention  as  the 
birthplace  of  Moses  Sefardi  b.  Abraham  of  Said, 
1320,  and  of  Nathan  da  Said,  1487. 

Bibliography:  F.  Glissenti,  Gli  Ebreinel  Bresciano  Sotto  il 

Dominio  Vcncto ,  Brescia,  1890;  Soave  M,  Dei,  Soncino,  1878. 

G.  I.  E. 

BRESLATJ.  See  Silesia. 

BRESLAU,  ARYEH  LOB  BEN  HAYYIM  : 

German  Talmudist  and  rabbi ;  bom  in  1741  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  Prussia;  died  April  22, 1809,  at  Rotterdam,  Hol¬ 
land.  He  lived  at  Lissa,  Posen,  and  later  at  Berlin, 
where  lie  was  an  inmate  of  the  bet  lia-midrasli  of  the 
philanthropist  Daniel  Jafe.  From  Berlin  he  went 
to  Emden,  Prussia,  as  city  and  district  rabbi.  In  1781 
lie  was  called  as  chief  rabbi  to  Rotterdam.  Breslau 
was  highly  reputed  as  Talmudist,  as  is  shown  by  liis 
many  responsa,  and  by  the  fact  that  such  celebrated 
men  as  Pliineas  Hurwitz,  Isaiah  Berlin,  and  David 
Tevele  Scliifl;  referred  Talmudic  questions  to  him. 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  liis  knowledge  of  the 
secular  sciences.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity  in 
Holland,  and  his  reputation  was  not  confined  to  Jew¬ 
ish  circles,  but  many  Christian  scholars  and  theolo¬ 
gians  were  also  among  his  friends.  He  was  buried 
with  great  ceremony,  many  delegates  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Jewish  communities  attending  his  funeral.  His 
memory  is  still  revered  among  the  Dutch  Jews. 

Breslau  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  responsa, 
“  Pene  Aryeh”  (Lion’s  Face),  Amsterdam,  1790, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  logical  method  and 
reveals  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Talmud.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  latter  work  as  the  highest  authority,  he 
always  applied  common  sense  to  the  elucidation  of 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  precepts.  While  respecting 
the  post-Talmudic  authors,  he  wrote  entirely  inde¬ 


pendently  of  them  and  without  prejudice  (Nos.  14r 
63).  Aside  from  Talmudic  questions,  the  “Pene 
Aiyeh”  also  contains  answers  to  other  matters, 
which  bring  out  the  author's  thorough  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  linguistics.  The  style  of  the  responsa  is 
simple  and  clear,  the  language  being  that  of  the 
JVIishnah  with  an  admixture  of  pure  Hebrew  phrase¬ 
ology,  without  rhetorical  flourishes.  The  work  on 
the  whole  reveals  a  serious  scholarly  mind. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  army  came  into 
Holland,  in  1793,  Breslau  wrote  a  series  of  prayers 
for  the  synagogue,  which  were  translated  into  Dutch, 
and  were  published  with  a  detailed  preface  by  the 
Christian  minister  Jan  Karp.  Some  fragments  of 
Breslau’s  posthumous  works  are  still  preserved  in 
the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Rotterdam.  A  poem  that  can 
hardly  be  characterized  as  successful,  “Mizmor  le 
Sliabbat  ”  (Psalm  on  the  Sabbath),  has  recently  been 
published  by  Dr.  Ritter,  chief  rabbi  in  Rotterdam. 
Breslau’s  three  sons,  who  took  the  family  name 
Lowenstamm,  were  Abraham,  rabbi  in  Meseritz,  and 
later  in  Emden ;  Hayyim,  rabbi  at  Leeuwarden ;  and 
Mordecai,  assistant  rabbi  in  Rotterdam,  all  known 
as  Talmudists  and  Neo-Hebraie  writers.  His  grand¬ 
son,  Menahem  Mendele  ben  Hayyim,  was  chief  rabbi 
at  Rotterdam. 

Bibliography:  Ritter  in  Ozar  ha-Sifrut ,  t.  265  et  seq.; 

Roest's  IsraeUtische  Lctterhode,  iv.  109 ;  Hci-Menssef ,  1809,  p. 

209 ;  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1837,  p.  448 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  No.  4432. 

L.  G.  I.  Bee. 

BRESLAU,  JOSEPH  B.  DAVID:  German 
Talmudist  and  rabbi ;  bom  (probably  at  Breslau)  in 
1691 ;  died  Jan.  22,  1752.  at  Bamberg.  He  was  at 
first  a  rabbi  at  Grabfeld  near  Fulda,  then  rabbi  of 
Bamberg,  1743-52,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Moses 
b.  Abraham  Broda,  had  officiated,  1718-33.  Bres¬ 
lau  wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  “  Shoresh  Yosef  ” 
(Joseph’s  Root),  Amsterdam.  1730,  on  the  legal  term 
Miggo;  (2)  “Hok  Yosef  (Joseph’s  Law),  ib .  1730, 
a  partial  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro’s  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  on  the  passages  treating  of 
the  Passover;  (3)  “  Ketonet  Yosef  ”  (Joseph’s  Robe), 
Furth,  1769,  pilpulistic  Haggadali,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weekly  lessons  of  the  year.  Breslau  was 
an  apt  pupil  of  his  father-in-law,  Abraham  Broda, 
like  whom  he  is  distinguished  for  the  great  acute¬ 
ness  and  wit  shown  in  his  writings.  His  first  work, 
which  especially  shows  these  characteristics,  may  he 
considered  as  the  most  important  Talmudic  work 
that  was  produced  by  the  school  of  Abraham  Broda. 

One  of  Breslau’s  sons,  Abraham,  was  a  learned 
merchant  of  Mtihl hausen  in  Alsace.  He  issued  the 
posthumous  work  of  his  father,  to  which  he  added 
his  grandfather’s  work,  “Toledot  Abraham.” 

Bibliography:  Eckstein.  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Bamberg ,  pp. 

171-173  (contains  also  Breslau’s  epitaph). 

L.  G. 

BRESLAU,  MARCUS  HEYMANN :  Author 
and  journalist;  horn  at  Breslau,  Germany;  died  in 
London  May  14, 1864.  He  went  to  London  as  a  youth, 
and  for  a  time  taught  Hebrew  and  was  attached  to 
a  synagogue.  He  then  became  connected  with  the 
“Hebrew  Review,”  edited  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall. 
A  few  years  later,  when  the  “Jewish  Chronicle  ”  was 
started,  lie  conducted  that  periodical  for  a  number 
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of  years,  in  conjunction  wit-li  the  proprietor,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor  and 
editor,  though  he  sold  it  a  few  months  afterward. 
Being  well  versed  in  Hebrew  and  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  energy  and  activity,  he  had  a  share  in 
nearly  every  movement  of  the  Anglo-Jewisli  period¬ 
ical  press  and  in  several  other  literary  undertakings 
started  b}r  foreign  Hebraists  in  England.  Some 
years  later  he  tried  to  revive  the  “Hebrew Review,” 
but  failed,  and  he  then  retired  from  active  work. 

Breslau  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and 
dictionary.  Prom  the  German  he  translated  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  for  women,  and  copied  various  He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  in  the  collection  at  Oxford.  He 
helped  to  translate  into  English  the  two  volumes 
of  “  Miscellanea  ”  from  the  Bodleian,  edited  by  H. 
Edelmann.  Breslau  stood  forth  as  the  ready  scribe 
and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  Hebrew  poet  of  the 
community.  A  public  subscription  and  testimonial 
were  presented  him  during  his  later  years,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  thirty-year  literary  activity. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World ,  May 

20,  186 L 

j.  G.  L. 

BRESLAUER,  HERMANN  :  Austrian  neuro¬ 
path;  born  at  Dusclmik,  Bohemia,  Nov.  10,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Pilsen  and 
the  University  of  Vienna,  graduating  from  the  latter 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1860.  Establishing  himself 
as  a  physician  in  the  Austrian  capital  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  Leidersdorf  from 
1861  to  1872,  when  he,  with  Dr.  Fries,  founded  a 
private  hospital  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases  at 
Iuzersdorf,  near  Vienna. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

BRESLAUER,  MAX  :  German  chemist ;  born 
at  Trebnitz,  Prussian  Silesia,  June  19,  1856.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1880  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judicial  and  police  chemist  in  Lissa,  Prussia, 
and  in  1882  chief  of  the  experimental  bureau  of 
the  board  of  health  in  Brandenburg-on-the-Havel. 
Four  years  later  he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  fill  the 
same  position  on  the  board  of  health  of  the  German 
capital,  which  he  holds  at  present  (1902). 

Breslauer  lias  written  many  essays  and  reports  in 
the  professional  journals  of  Germany.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned :  “  Einfaclie  Methoden  zur 
Trinkwasser-Untersucliung,  ”  1884 ;  “  Chemische  Un- 
tersucliung  der  Luftfiir  Hygienisclie  Zwecke,”  1885; 
“Die  Anwendung  des  Lactodensimeters  zur  Milch  - 
kontrolle,”  1886;  “  Praetische  Anleitung  zur  Unter- 
suchung  der  Frauemnilcli, ”  1892;  and  “Chemische 
Beschatfenlieit  der  Luft  in  Cliarlottenburg  und  Ber¬ 
lin,”  1894. 

Bibliography  :  Kiirsclmer,  Deutscher  Li t eratur-Ka lend er , 
1902,  s.Y. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

BRESLAUR,  EMIL :  German  musician  and 
writer  on  musical  pedagogics;  born  at  Kottbus 
May  29,  1836.  He  first  attended  the  gymnasium  in 
his  native  city,  and  later  the  seminary  at  Neuzelle. 
Upon  his  graduation  from  that  institution  he  became 
preacher  and  religious  instructor  in  the  Jewish  con¬ 


gregation  of  Kottbus.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Ber¬ 
lin  in  order  to  take  a  four-year  course  in  music  at 
Stern's  Conservatory,  studying  with  Jean  Vogt  and 
II.  Ehrlich  (piano),  FI.  Geyer,  Fr.  Kiel  (composition), 
H.  Schwantzer  (organ),  and  J.  Stern  (score-reading 
and  conducting). 

For  eleven  years  (1868-79)  Broslaur  was  teacher  at 
Prof.  Th.  Kullak’s“Neue  Akademie  der  Tonlcunst,” 
his  special  department  being  the  pedagogics  of 
pianoforte-playing.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  acad¬ 
emy  he  formed  a  society  among  the  music- teachers 
of  Berlin,  which  in  1886  developed  into  the  “Deut¬ 
scher  Musiklehrer-Verband.”  Brcslaur  is  also  the 
founder  and  director  of  a  piano-teachers'  seminary. 

A  work  published  by  Brcslaur  in  1874,  entitled 
“Die  Teclmisclie  Grundlage  des  Klavierspiels,”  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  title  of  professor.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  choirmaster  of  the  Reformed  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  Berlin,  which  position  he  still  (1902)  holds. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  as  musical  critic  of 
the  “Spenersehe  Zeitung”  and  the  “Fremdenblatt,” 
Breslaur  has  published  the  following  theoretical  and 
pedagogical  works:  “Die  Teclmisclie  Grundlage  der 
Klavierspiels”  (1874);  “Fuhrer  Durch  die  Klavier- 
unterrichts-Litteratur  ” ;  “Zur Methodischcn  Uebung 
des  Klavierspiels”;  “Der  Entwickelnde  Unterricht 
in  der  Harmonielelire  ” ;  “Ueber  die  Schadlichen 
Folgen  des  Unrich tigen  Uebens  ”  ;  “  Klavierscliule,”  3 
vols.,  18th  ed.,  1898;  a  compilation  entitled  “Me- 
tliodik  des  Klavierunterriclits  in  Einzelsiltzcn” 
(1887);  “Melodiebildungslehre  auf  Grundlage  des 
Harmonischen  und  Rhytlimischen  Elements  ”  (1896) ; 
“Sind  Originale  Synagogen-  und  Volksmelodien  bei 
den  Juden  Gcschichtlich  Nachweisbar”  (Breitkopf 
and  Hartel) — a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  melodies  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

Since  1878  Breslaur  has  published  a  pedagogical 
periodical  entitled  “Der  Klavierlehrer.”  He  edited 
the  eleventh  edition  of  Schubert’s  “  Musikalisches 
Konversations-Lexikon  ”  (1892),  and  lie  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  choruses  (several  of  them  for  the  syn¬ 
agogue  service),  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces. 

Bibliography:  Riemann,  Musih-Lexikon ;  Baker,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Music  and  Musicians . 
s.  *  J.  So. 

BRESNER,  ISAAC  BEN  ELIJAH  LEVI 

(called  4 4 Melammed ”  [teacher]):  Austrian  educa¬ 
tor;  lived  at  Prague  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 
In  1795  Bresner  published  at  Prague,  under  the  title 
“Iggeret  Yizhak  ”  (The  Letter  of  Isaac),  an  order 
of  confession,  compiled  from  Gerundi’s  “Sefer  ha- 
Yirak”  and  from  Isaiah  Hurwitz’s  “Sliene  Luhot 
ha-Berit,”  and  now  inserted  in  many  rituals.  He 
also  published  in  Judreo-German  a  compilation  of 
maxims  entitled  “Dibre  Musar”  (The  Words  of 
Ethics),  Prague,  1812. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hchr.  iii.,  no.  1172;  Stein- 
sclmeider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1097 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  131. 
s.  I.  Bn. 

BRESNITZ,  HEINRICH;  Austrian  author 
and  journalist;  born  at  Czernowitz,  Bukowiua, 
Austria-Hungary,  1844.  In  1867  he  established  in 
Vienna  a  periodical,  “  Der  Osten,”  and  in  1869  a  polit¬ 
ical  journal,  “  Der  Patriot. ”  From  1879  to  1886  he 
was  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor  of  the  “Morgen- 
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Post.”  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  political 
pamphlets:  “Die  Yerfassungspartei  und  das  Mini- 
sterium  Hohenwart,”  and  “  Betraclitungen  fiber  den 
'Vus^leich.”  In  1898  Bresnitz  went  to  Bulgaria. 

"  *  M.  Co. 

BRESSELAU,  MEIR  ISRAEL :  German 

notary  and  secretary  of  the  Reform  congregation  of 
Hamburg;  born  1785  (?);  died  in  Hamburg  Dec. 
2;j>  1839.  Pie  was  identified  with  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment  in  Hamburg  from  its  beginning,  and  when 
the  Orthodox  party  attacked  the  Hamburger  Tem- 
pelverein  in  the  pamphlet  “Eleh  Dibre  ha-Berit” 
(These  Are  the  Words  of  the  Covenant;  Altona, 
1819),  Bresselau  wrote  as  a  reply  his  polemical  work, 

“  Hereb  Nokemet  Nekam  Berit”  (A  Sword  Tlmt 
Revengeth  the  Quarrel  of  the  Covenant;  Dessau, 
1819).  The  magnificent  Hebrew  style  of  the  latter 
publication  is  praised  even  by  Griitz  (“  Gescli.  xi. 
385),  and  it  ranks  among  the  ablest  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and 
reform  parties.  Bresselau  was  also  j  oint  author  with 
Isaac  Silckel  Frftnkel  of  “  Seder  ha- ‘Abodah  ”  (Ritual 
of  the  Service),  the  Hebrew -German  prayer-book  of 
the  Hamburg  Reform  Temple,  Hamburg,  1819.  But 
F first  (“Bibliotheca  Judaica,”  i.  131)  errs  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  him  the  allegorical  drama  “  Yaldut  u-Baharut  ” 
(Childhood  and  Youth;  Berlin,  1786),  which  was 
written  by  Mendel  Biiesslau,  who  died  in  1829.  Bres- 
selau’s  successor  as  secretary  of  the  Temple  congre¬ 
gation  was  Gabriel  Riesser. 

Bibliography:  Jost’s  Annalen ,  1840,  p.  18;  Griitz,  Gescli. 

dev  Juden ,  2d  ed.,  xi.  385 ;  Steinsehneider,  Catalog  dcr  Hebr. 

Handschriften  in  dcr  Stadtbibliotheh  zu  Hamburg ,  p.  8; 

Zeitlin,  Bib.  Post-Mendels,  s.v.  Sulamith ,  viii.,  parts  7,  8,  p. 

270 ;  Allaemetne  Z extun g  dcs  Judcnthums ,  1840. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

BRESSLAU,  HARRY :  German  historian  ; 
born  in  Dannenberg,  Hanover,  March  22,  1848.  He 
studied  history  in  Gottingen  from  1866  to  1869 ;  be¬ 
came  teacher  of  the  real-school  in  Frankfort-on- the- 
Main;  afterward  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  at  the  same  time  began  his  academic  career 
as  privat-docent  in  the  university  in  that  cit\r.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the 
same  university,  and  in  1890  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strasburg,  which  position  he  still  (1902)  oc¬ 
cupies.  In  1887  he  became  corresponding  member  of 
the  Munich  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
"Monumenta  Germania?  Historica,”  a  publication 
which  lias  for  its  object  the  collection  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  sources  of  German  history.  For  this  series  he 
edits  the  periodical  devoted  to  its  interests,  the 
“  Keues  Archiv  dcr  Gesellschaft  fur  Aeltero  Deutsche 
Gescliiclitskunde.  ” 

Bresslau  also  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  society  for  the  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Germany 
(Historische  Commission  fur  Geschichte  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland),  whose  president  he  is  (1902) ;  and 
its  magazine,  “Zeit.  fur  die  Gescli.  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland,”  contains  a  number  of  valuable  essays 
from  his  pen.  The  most  important  are  those  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  story  according  to  which  Charlemagne 
called  Rabbi  Kalonymus  from  Lucca  to  Germany  as 
chief  rabbi  of  all  the  Jews,  was  a  fabrication,  and  that 


the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  given  to  the  Jews  of  Speyer 
was  spurious.  A  number  of  valuable  works  on  Ger¬ 
man  history  have  been  written  by  Bresslau,  among 
which  are :  “  Die  Kanzlei  Kaiser  Konrads  II.  ”  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1869);  “Diplomatas  Centum”  (ib.  1872);  “Jahr- 
biicher  Kaiser  Heinrich  II.”  (ib.  1875);  “Der  Sturz 
Zweier  Preussisclier  Minister”  (ib.  1879);  “Jahr- 
bficlier  des  Deutschen  Reiches  Unter  Konrad  II.” 
(Leipsic,  1879-84) ;  “  Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre 
fur  Deutschland  and  Italien  ”  (ib.  1889). 

BibliogPwVphy  :  Meyer,  Konvcrsatin nS’Lexihon ;  Kursctmer, 
Dcutschcr  Litcratur-Kalender,  s.v. 

s.  D. 


BRESSLAU  (also  BRESSLAUER  or  BRES- 
LAUER),  MEND  EL  BEN  HAYYIM 
JUDAH  :  Bookseller  at  Breslau  (died  1829) ;  author 
of  articles  in  the  periodical  “  Ha-Meassef,”  and  of  an 
allegorical  ethical  dialogue,  “Yaldut  u-Baharut” 
(Childhood  and  Youth),  Breslau,  1786.  He  also 
wrote  “Gelilot  Erez  Israel,”  a  geography  of  Pales¬ 
tine  with  two  maps  (Breslau,  1819),  and  “  Reshit  ha- 
Keriah,”  a  Hebrew  reader  and  grammar  with  the 
phonetic  method  (Breslau,  1834). 
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BREST-LITOVSK  (in  Polish,  Brzesc ;  in  Rus¬ 
sian  documents,  Brestye,  and,  later,  Berestov ; 
and  in  Jewish  writings,  Brisk  [pom]  or  Brisk 
de-Lita  =  “  Brisk  of  Lithuania  ”) :  A  fortified  town 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mukliovetz  river  with  the  western  Bug ;  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  The  Jewish 
population  of  the  city  in  1897  was  30,252,  in  a  total 
population  of  46,542;  that  of  the  district  (including 
the  city)  was  in  the  same  year  45,902,  in  a  total  of 
218,366,  or  21.02  per  cent. 

Brest  was  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of 
the  first  five  Jewish  settlements  in  Lithuania,  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
continued  in  that  leading  position  till  the  rise  of 
Wilna  in  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to 
Bershadski,  the  well-known  charter  of  Grand  Duke 
Vitold,  dated  July  2,  1388,  was  originally  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Brest  only,  and  was  extended  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  other  Jewish  communities  of  Lith¬ 
uania  and  Volhynia.  Brest-Litovsk  soon  became 
the  center  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
rabbinical  learning,  and  the  seat  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  must  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Brest.  In  the  charter  of  Casimir 
Jagellon,  granted  Aug.  14, 1447,  to  all  Jews  in  Lith¬ 
uania  and  Poland,  Brest  is  mentioned,  among  other 
important  provincial  towns,  as  controlling  many  ter¬ 
ritories.  In  1463  the  same  king  pre- 
Early  sented  a  Jew  named  Levan  Skalomicli 

History,  with  several  estates  in  the  district  of 
Brest,  and  leased  to  him  certain  vil¬ 
lages  (“Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv.”  i.,  Ho.  5). 

When,  in  1472,  merchandise  belonging  to  Itzek 
(Isaac)  of  Brest,  collector  of  taxes,  was  arbitrarily 
seized  in  Prussia,  the  bishop  of  Wilna  and  six  secular 
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coimcilors  of  tlie  king  interceded  in  his  belialf  before 
the  grand  master  Henry  Richtenberg  (ib.  No.  6). 
Prom  the  edicts  of  King  Casimir  IV. ,  dated  May  30, 
1487,  and  May  12, 1489,  and  of  Grand  Duke  Alexan¬ 
der  Jagellon,  Oct.  14, 1494,  it  appears  that  the  cus¬ 
toms  duties  of  Brest  and  its  districts  were  farmed  by 
J ews  of  Brest  and  Lutzk  {ib.  Nos.  14-25).  During  the 
reign  of  Casimir  all  the  important  commercial  and 

financial  operations  of  Lithuania  were  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  especially  of  those  of  Brest, 
among  them  the  brothers  Danke,  Pesali,  and  Lazar 
Enkovicli  {ib.  Nos.  34,  46).  In  1495  Alexander  ban¬ 
ished.  the  JeTVS  of  Brest  and  otliei*  Lithuanian  cities 

to  Poland,  whence  they  were  permitted  by  him  to 
return  in  1503.  During  the  banishment  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Brest  was  presented  by  Alexander  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Brest  to  be  used  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  (“Slownik  Geographiczny, ”  s.v.) ;  but  when 
the  Jews  returned  it  was  given  back  to  them. 

In  1507  the  community  of  Brest  was  the  object  of 
the  special  attention  of  Sigismund  I. ;  and  its  history 
of  that  period  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
brothers  Jesofoyich.  The  eldest  of  these,  Abra¬ 
ham  Jesofovicii,  who  embraced  Christianity,  filled 
several  high  offices  and  was  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Sigismund  during  1510-19.  His  two  brothers, 
Michael  and  Isaac,  who  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  also  received  important  favors.  In 
1513  they  were  farmers  of  the  customs  duties  of 
Brest,  Lutzk,  and  Vladimir,  and  afterward  held 
leases  of  the  taxes  on  salt  and  wax'  fumage  (chim¬ 
ney-money),  taverns  (Moliilev  and  Vitebsk),  and 
many  other  objects  of  revenue.  An  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  life  of  the  brothers  Jesofo- 
vicli,  as  well  as  for  the  community  of  Brest  and  for 
the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  was  the  ap- 
‘ 4  Senior”  pointment  (Peb.  27,  1514)  of  Michael 
of  Brest.  Jesofovicli  as  the  “  senior  ”  of  all  the 
Lithuanian  Jews  (R.  Y.  A.  i.,  No.  60). 
The  power  of  a  “senior”  was,  as  Harkavy  and  Ber- 
shadski  have  shown,  of  a  purely  temporal  nature;  the 
appointment  having  been  actuated  by  economic  and 
utilitarian  motives,  as  the  king  considered  it  to  be 
the  best  means  of  securing  from  the  Jews  prompt 
and  regular  payment  of  taxes  (Griitz,  “  Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  Hebrew  transl.,  vii.  313,  note  1).  In  1519 
a  certain  Aaron  the  Blind  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Ivan  Pralevieh  by  the  Brest  city  court,  because 
the  Jews  of  Brest  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  accused,  who  was  described  as  a  “  tramp 
and  murderer,  who  had  lost  his  eyesight  through 
stealing  grapes.”  The}"  even  would  not  offer  bail 
for  him  when  bail  was  allowed.  Aaron  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tried  by  the  city  authorities.  After  the  trial 
Michael  Jesofovicli  and  the  Brest  Jews,  realizing  the 
danger  of  creating  a  precedent  in  relinquishing  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  granted  them  by  the  king, 
brought  suit  against  the  magistrate  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  of  Brest  for  interference  in  a  matter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  jurisdiction.  In  1525  the  king  raised 
Michael  to  the  hereditary  nobility — an  unprece¬ 
dented  honor  for  a  Jew  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1576  (Dec.  6)  King  Stephen  Bathori  relieved 
the  Jews  of  Brest  from  all  taxes  on  account  of  seri¬ 
ous  losses  sustained  by  them  through  fires  (“  Akty 
Wilenskoi  Archeograficlieskoi  Kommissii,”  v.  139). 


About  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Michael 
Jesofovicli  there  lived  in  Brest-Litovsk  another  re¬ 
markable  personage,  named  Saul  Wahl  or  Wol,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  authentic  information  is  so  scanty 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  legends  from  historical 
facts.  The  identity  of  Saul  Judich,  “  the  king's  serv¬ 
ant  ” — a  most  influential  Jew  under  Stephen  Bathori 
and  Sigismund  III. — with  Saul  Wahl,  the  legend¬ 
ary  king*  of  Poland  who  reigned  for  one  night,  has, 
however,  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Bershadski 
in  his  article,  “Yevrei  Korol  Polski”  (in  “Voskhod,” 
1889,  Nos.  i.-v.).  In  1580  the  Jewish  community  of 

Brest  entrusted  Lim  with.  the  conduct  of  the  very 

important  and  complicated  case,  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  king,  against  the  Christian  merchants 
of  Brest,  who  would  not  allow  the  community  the 
proportion  (one-quarter)  of  city  revenues  which  had 
been  granted  to  tlie  community  by  charter.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  his  activity  in  the  Brest  commu¬ 
nity  see  Saul  Waiil. 

Prom  records  of  the  custom-house  of  Brest-Litovsk 
(published  in  “  Arclieograficheski  Sbornik,”  iff.  289- 
322,  iv.  252-260)  it  is  evident  that 
Com-  the  greatest  part  of  the  merchandise 

mercial  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria 
Activity,  via  Lublin,  or  exported  from  Slutzk 
via  Lublin  to  Gnesen,  in  1583  and  the 
following  years,  belonged  to  the  Jews  of  Brest. 
They  imported,  among  other  merchandise,  wax, 
furs,  leather,  olives,  hats  and  caps,  paper,  nails,  iron, 
paint,  locks,  knives,  mirrors,  mohair-yarn,  cinna¬ 
mon,  muscatel,  neckties,  and  wire ;  from  Hungary, 
linen;  from  Glogau,  nuts,  plums,  lead,  needles,  pins, 
ribbons,  wine,  velvet,  black  silk,  pepper,  cards, 
bells,  sugar,  raisins;  and  from  Moravia,  cloth.  The 
exports  consisted  of  Moscow  mittens,  soap,  furs, 
bridles  and  harness  (both  black  and  mounted  in 
brass),  copper  belts,  lumber,  and  grain. 

Prom  a  document  dated  Dec.  14,  1584,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Isaac  (Isaiko)  Shachovich,  a  Jew  of  Brest, 
visited  Moscow  on  business  in  1581,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  en  route 
stopped  in  Moliilev  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  the 
tax-collector  Isaac  Jacobovich. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Brest,  there  are  many  proofs  in  the  official  documents 
of  Lithuania;  thus  in  1567,  when  the  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  taxed  by  King  Sigismund  Augustus  with 
a  special  “loan”  of  4,000  “kop  grosclien,”  the  share 
that  Brest  was  required  to  furnish  was  1,300  kop 
grosclien,  almost  a  third  of  the  loan  (“Aktovaya 
Kniga  Metriki  Litovskoi:  Publichnyya  Dyela,”  No. 

7,  p.  163;  “  Russko-lTevreiski  Arcliiv,”  ii.,  No.  265). 
However,  on  the  appeal  of  Jacob  Jugilovich  and 
Rubin  Agronovich  of  Brest,  acting  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania,  the  total 
loan  was  reduced  to  3,000  kop  grosclien  (“Aktovaya 
Kniga  Metriki  Litovskoi;  Zapisei,”  No.  48,  p.  112; 
“Russko-Yevreiski  Arcliiv,  ”  ii.  No.  266). 

From  the  “  Pinkes  ”  (J ewish  Archives)  of  Lithuania 
it  appears  that  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  grand 
duchy  at  that  time  were  indebted  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  Brest  to  the  amount  of  2,143  kop 
grosclien  (in  1655  the  indebtedness  had  increased  to 
32,912  kop  grosclien,  not  including  interest  to  the 
amount  of  14,015  kop  grosclien).  In  1566  Brest- 
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Litovsk  had  106  Jewish  house-owners,  out  of  a  total 
of  852  (“  Aktovaya  Kniga  Metriki  LitovskoL  Pere- 
pisei,  ”  No.  15A ;  “  Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv, ' ”  ii. ,  No. 
231)/  The  houses  were  small,  Insignificant  frame 
"buildings,  although  they  were  inhab- 
Number  ited  by  some  families  that  consisted 
of  Houses,  of  fourteen  persons  (“  Litovskie  Yev- 
rei,”  p.  335).  The  only  synagogue 
was  also  a  frame  building.  In  1569  a  brick  syna¬ 
gogue  and  brick  houses  were  built,  as  appears  from 
a  lawsuit  of  the  contractor  against  the  Jews  for  not 
paying  him  in  time  (“Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv,”  ii., 
No  305).  Wealthy  farmers  of  customs,  like  the 

brothers  Enkovich,  had  more  commodious  residences 

on  their  estates  out  of  town  (“Litovskie  Yevrei,” 
p.  404). 

But  Brest  was  the  leading  city,  not  as  regards 
wealth  alone,  but  also  in  learning  and  refinement ; 
so  that  none  of  the  rabbis  or  representatives  of  the 
other  Lithuanian  communities  would  render  any 
decision  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  the 
Brest  community.  According  to  tradition,  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  Brest-Litovsk  extended . as  far  as  the 
Baltic  sea  and  the  German  frontier.  Students 
came  from  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  yesliibah  of 
Brest.  The  government  held  the  Jews  of  Brest  in  j 
special  favor.  Thus,  under  Sigismund  Augustus 
the  wealthiest  farmers  of  taxes  and  other  revenues, 
Isaac  Bohodavka,  Abraham  Dlukgach,  David  and 
Lipman  Shmerlevich,  were  Jews  of  Brest;  while 
Joseph  Shalomich  was  the  contractor  of  the  mint, 
and  the  Isaacovich  family  was  favored  with  special 
privileges  by  the  king. 

Among  the  prominent  scholars  of  Brest  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  who  -were  not  rabbis,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  David  Drucker,  son-in-law  of 
Saul  Wahl;  Phoebus,  the  teacher  of  Joel  Siirkes 
(“Bah”);  Fishel  of  Brest,  author  of  notes  on  the 
“Turim”;  Joseph  of  Brest,  brother  of  Moses  Is- 
serles;  Moses  ben  Hillel,  grandfather  of  Hillel  ben 
Naphtali,  the  author  of  “Bet  Hillel”;  and  Samuel 
Heller, 

The  Jewish  merchants  of  Brest,  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  Lithuania,  had  Russian  names  and  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Russian  language.  They  had  friendly 
intercourse  with  their  Christian  fellow -citizens,  and 
did  not  need  a  “  speaker  ”  before  the  courts,  as  the 
German  merchants  did  (ib.  p.  395). 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Brest  lost  some  of  its  importance  as  the  center  of 
wealthy  farmers  of  taxes  and  other  government 
leases.  Prominent  persons  like  Michael  Jesofovich 
and  Saul  Wahl  were  unknown ;  they  were  succeeded 
in  the  arrangement  of  Jewish  affairs 
Decline  of  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  (“  Waad 
Brest.  ha-Medinah  be-Lita”).  There  were 
eminent  rabbis,  Talmudists,  and  other 
scholars,  such  as  Moses,  grandson  of  Rabbi  Heshel ; 
Elijah  Lipscbutz,  father-in-law  of  Rabbi  Abraham 
lia-Darslian ;  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb  Brisker  ; 
Elijah  ben  Samuel  of  Lublin,  author  of  “  Yad  Eli- 
jaliu” ;  Jacob  ben  Joel,  author  of  “  Slie’erit  T  a‘akob” ; 
Zebi-Hirsch  ben  Eliezer  Levi,  mentioned  in  the 
“ Teslmbot  Bah.”  But  there  were  no  communal 
workers  of  the  type  of  those  named  above,  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  Jews  and  the  government,  and 


having  the  power  to  protect  them  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency.  The  leaders  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  seemed 
to  he  more  occupied  with  religious  laws  and  with 
the  preservation  of  the  inner  life  of  their  com¬ 
munity  than  with  general  politics.  The  collect¬ 
ing  of  taxes  and  the  customs  duties  was  leased  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Lithuania,  who,  in  turn,  sublet  it  for  a  term  of 
two  years  to  the  Jew  Getzko  Meerovicli  (“Akty 
Wilenskoi  Archivnoi  Kommissii,”  vi.  308). 

In  1638  a  lease  of  the  city  hall  place  was"  granted 
by  the  municipal  government  of  Brest  to  Nachman 
Shlomovich  ( ib .  p.  312).  In  1641  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  leased  tbe  cellar  under  the  city  hall  to  Simon 

Shlomich  for  three  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  thirty 
florins  (ib.  p.  395). 

Of  the  forty-two  Jewish  Lithuanian  councils  held 
from  1628  to  1761,  nineteen  met  at  Brest  or  at  one 
of  the  cities  in  its  district. 

That  the  Jews  were  still  protected  by  the  king 
is  evident  from  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Sigis¬ 
mund  III.  (March  9,  1615),  under  which  they  were 
exempt  from  quartering  the  Polish  nobility  and  re¬ 
tainers  at  their  houses  (ib.  v.  141);  by  John  Casimir 
(Feb.  17,  1649),  confirming  privileges  granted  by 
King  Yladislaw  IV.  (Feb.  15,  1633,  and  Dec.  81, 
1646);  and  by  Sigismund  III.  (Oct.  10,  1592)  (ib.  p. 
144).  By  an  order  issued  June  23,  1655,  King  John 
Casimir  forbade  his  subjects  to  build  roadside  inns  or 
mills  or  to  sell  liquors,  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Brest  leaseholders  of  the  king  were  in¬ 
jured  by  such  practises ;  and  he  warned  them  that  all 
such  establishments  would  be  confiscated  (2b.  p.  153). 
By  an  order  dated  July  30,  1661,  the  same  king  re¬ 
lieved  the  Jews  of  Brest-  from  all  military  duties; 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  city  of  Brest  and  the 
Jews  of  that  place  were  ruined  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Moscovites  (ib.  p.  1 61).  By  a  second  edict  (Aug. 
8, 1661)  he  proclaimed  that  the  Jews  of  Brest  were  re¬ 
leased  from  all  obligations  for  four  years.  He  also 
released  them  from  paying  rent  for  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  liquors  (ib.  p.  162).  In  the  same  edict 
the  king  notified  the  Voyevoda  of  Polotzk  that,  on 
account  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  “the  enemy”  (the  Moscovites),  the  Jews  of 
Brest  were  not  able  to  pay  their  creditors,  and  that 
the  king  gave  the  Jews  an  “iron”  or  irrevocable 
charter  freeing  them  from  the  payment  of  their  debts 
for  three  years  (ib.  p.  163). 

That  even  the  factor  of  King  John  Casimir,  Jonas 
Moizheshovich,  was  not  very  wealthy,  and  had  to 
pawn  his  jewels  and  other  property  to  the  Christian 
merchant  Vasili  Proskurnich,  is  evident  from  an 
order  issued  by  the  king  May  22,  1662,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  having  paid  half  of  the  debt,  Jonas 
wished  to  pay  the  balance  and  to  receive  back  his 
pledge,  but  that  Proskurnich  could  not  be  found. 
The  king  considered  that  Proskurnich  was  trying  to 
avoid  the  return  of  the  pledge ;  he,  therefore  ordered 
all  the  clerical  and  other  authorities  to  arrest  Pros- 
kurnich  wherever  found,  that  he  give  satisfaction  to 
Moizheshovich  (ib.  p.  164). 

During  the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  under 
Chmielnicki,  2,000  Jews  were  killed  in  Brest- 
Litovsk  in  1649;  the  others  escaped  to  Great  Poland 
and  Danzig  (Kostomarov,  “Bogdan  Chmielnitzky . * 
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i.  341 ;  Hanover,  “  Yaven  Mezulali  ”).  Prom  a  report 
of  Gregory  Kunakov,  a  courier  of  tlie  czar,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  this  year  Brest  was  ut- 

Persecn-  terly  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks  and 
tion  Under  Tatars,  that  the  Poles  and  Jews  with 

Chmiel-  their  wives  and  children  were  all  slain, 

nicki.  and  that  all  the  palaces  and  stone  walls 
were  destroyed,  the  wooden  buildings 
burned,  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground  (“  Regestjq  ” 
No.  847). 

From  the  instructions  given  to  the  delegates  to 
the  congress  of  the  nobility  of  Volhynia,  held  at 
Brest,  in  1653,  it  is  evident  that  taxes  could  not  be 
collected  from  the  Jews  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
and  because  some  Jews  had  become  victims  of  the 
pestilence,  while  others  had  fled  to  other  countries 
(ib.  No.  941).  During  the  invasion  of  Brest  by  the 
Muscovites  in  1660,  all  the  deeds  relating  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  contracts  of  the  Jews  were  lost  (ib.  No. 
975). 

That  their  relations  with  their  Christian  neighbors 
were  not  as  friendly  as  formerly  may  be  seen  from 
a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  citizens  and  the 
Jews  over  property  lost  by  the  latter  during  a  fire 
at  Brest  in  1637.  The  case  was,  however,  amicably 
settled  on  the  following  conditions :  (1)  The  city  gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  the  citizens  to  return  to  the  Jews 
their  lost  property  wherever  found,  and  to  declare 
the  amounts  of  debts  due  to  the  Jews.  (2)  There¬ 
after  all  lawsuits  relating  to  property  or  documents 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  to  cease;  the  Jews  to  have  the 
right  to  take  away  all  of  their  property  wherever 
found.  (3)  The  citizens  to  assist  the  Jews  in  cap¬ 
turing  escaped  criminals.  (4)  Both  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  to  have  the  right  to  rebuild  their  stores  and 
houses,  but  only  on  the  old  sites  and  according  to 
the  original  plans,  (o)  To  preserve  order  in  the 
future,  a  guard  to  be  organized  consisting  of  Jews 
and  Christians  in  equal  numbers.  (6)  Steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  quell  any  future 
disorders  ("Akty  Wilenskoi  Archivnoi  Kommissii,” 
vi.  2S9). 

Another  case  is  cited  in  1621,  viz.,  where  the  Chris¬ 
tian  murderer  of  a  J ew  was  released  from  prison  b}r  a 
priest  in  consideration  of  the  present  of  a  casket  of 
money  taken  by  him  from  the  house  of  the  mur¬ 
derer.  The  authorities,  by  removing  the  guards 
from  the  prison,  allowed  the  murderer  to  escape; 
and  the  many  citizens  who  saw  him  break  away  did 
not  help  the  Jews  to  capture  him  (ib.  v.  14). 

Lawsuits  between  Jews  and  Christianson  account 
of  property  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  is  evident 
from  the  case  (in  1G39)  of  Joseph 
Lawsuits.  Zelmanovich  of  Brest  against  the  mer¬ 
chant  Friedrich  of  Thorn  (ib.v i.  324); 
of  the  merchant  Matvei  Strepkovicli  against  the 
deputy  of  Brest,  accusing  him  of  bribery  for  taking 
the  part  of  Jacob  Josephovich,  a  Jew  of  Brest  (ib, 
p.  326);  and  of  one  Kornilovich  against  the  same 
deputy,  for  declining  to  register  in  the  city  records 
his  complaint  of  slander  against  the  Jews  of  Brest— 
among  them  Zalaman,  the  agent  of  the  Kaiiai,  (ib 
p.  336). 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  were  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  clergy.  The  education  of  the  Lithuanian  Cath¬ 


olic  youth  at  that  time  was  practically  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Poland 
for  a  century.  As  a  result  of  the  encouragement 
among  the  pupils  of  a  spirit  of  mischief  directed 
against  the  Jews,  the  latter  were  constantly  sub¬ 
jected  to  annoyances  by  the  students  from  the  so 
called  “  Schulergelauf.  ”  The  Jews  at  times  retal¬ 
iated  upon  the  students.  On  one  occasion  the  rector 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  college  of  Brest 
asked  that  a  formal  protest  might  be  recorded  against 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  city  of  Brest,  who,  it 
was  stated,  had,  “in  their  hatred  of  Christian  blood,  ” 
insulted  and  beaten  the  students  on  many  occasions. 
In  1643  it  was  alleged  that  they  “  had  attacked  little 
children  of  the  officials  of  the  Brest  voey  vodesliip 
with  a  heavy  club,  still  preserved  in  the  college  as 
a  proof  of  their  insolence.”  On  March  8,  1644,  a 
student  named  Nesetzki  asserted  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  Jews  when  passing  the  house  of  Pinkes 
Samuelovicli  in  the  Jewish  street,  and  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  with  his  life  (ib.  v.  17). 

From  a  document  dated  Feb.  10,  1662,  it  appears 
that  the  general  commissioner  of  the  monastic  order 
of  the  Augustines  directed  the  return 
Church  to  the  Brest  Jews  of  six  yards  of 

Dispute,  ground  taken  from  them  by  the  father 
superior  of  the  monastery  (ib.  v.  24). 
In  1656  the  Russian  bishop  Petei  writes  to  Trotz- 
covich,  priest  of  Brest,  requesting  him  to  make  an 
effort  to  build  a  church  on  the  ground  whereon  the 
church  of  Kozmo-Demyan  had  stood  in  former 
years,  and  whereon  Jewish  houses  were  then  located ; 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  Jews  forthwith  to  clear 
the  ground  (ib.  iii,  55).  But  from  a  document  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  kahal  of  Brest  by  the  alderman  of  the 
city,  it  is  evident  that  from  ancient  times  the  Jews 
had  had  a  lease,  at  an  annual  rent  of  20  florins,  of 
the  site  of  the  Kozmo-Denyan  church,  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  street,  with  the  right  to  build  houses  (ib.  p.  68). 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  matter  was  not  settled 
until  1679,  when  Bishop  Zalenski  issued  a  document 
stating  that  “the  Jews  had  the  right  to  build  on  that 
place.” 

On  Aug.  21,  1669,  the  priest  of  the  Russian  church 
made  a  complaint  against  the  Jews  of  Brest  for 
reconverting  to  Judaism  a  baptized 
A  Re-  Jewess  of  the  name  of  Judith,  whose 
conversion,  baptismal  name  was  Anastasia,  a 
daughter  of  Shemuel,  at  one  time 
leaseholder  of  taxes  (ib.  v.  44).  From  a  case  be¬ 
tween  the  kahal  of  Brest  and  some  Russian  priests 
of  the  city  (Dec.  30,  1669)  it  appears  that  the  latter 
caused  much  damage  to  the  Jews  of  Brest,  and  that 
during  the  religious  processions  riots  took  place  in 
which  Jewish  property  was  stolen  and  Jews  were 
murdered  or  wounded  by  priests  as  well  as  by  others 
(ib.  p.  41). 

Cases  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  nobil¬ 
ity  are  not  wanting.  On  Feb.  10,  1665,  a  case  was 
tried  in  the  city  court  of  Brest  between  the  kahal 
and  Vespasian  and  Chrysostom  Kostiusko  and 
Voitech  Orinovicli,  the  charge  being  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  rode  on  horseback  into  the  synagogue  with 
their  retainers,  followed  by  a  mob  with  drawn 
swords;  that  they  cut  almost  to  pieces  the  Jew 
J ovskei  Aronovich,  and  severely  wounded  the  agent 
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of  the  kahal,  Leib  Itzkovicli.  The  court  condemned 
the  Kostiuskos  to  death  and  to  a  payment  of  200 
kops  for  the  murdered  Jew.  Chrysostom  did  not 
appear  in  court,  but  sent  notice  that  he  was  called 
to  the  war.  There  is  no  account  of  his  having  been 
punished  (ib.  v.  28,  31). 

In  1669  the  nobility  of  Brest  instructed  their  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Diet  to  bring  in  a  law 
Relations  prohibiting  Jews  from  employing 
with.  Christian  servants,  “as  the  working 
Nobility,  classes,  who  like  easy  work,  prefer  to 
be  employed  by  the  Jews”  (ib.  iv.  49). 
The  hetman  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  had 
to  warn  his  subordinates  repeatedly  that  the  Jews 
of  Brest  must  be  freed  from  all  military  duties  and 
must  not  be  blackmailed  (zb.  v.  180).  It  appears 
from  another  order  of  the  hetman  (Aug.  7,  1669) 
that  the  city  of  Brest  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supplying  the  army  with  provisions  (ib.  iv.  70). 
The  city  authorities  of  Brest  also  forced  the  Jews  to 
pay  extra  taxes  and  local  contributions  “  in  violation 
of  their  privileges  and  agreements,”  as  is  evident 
from  an  edict  issued  by  King  Michael  Nov.  5,  1669 
(ib.  v.  249). 

From  a  safe-conduct  given  to  the  Jews  of  Brest 
by  the  aldermen  of  Brest  (April  2,  1668),  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  they  were  often  annoyed,  attacked,  mobbed, 
and  robbed.  The  officials  are  warned,  under  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  10,000  kops,  not  to  do  any  further  harm  to 
the  Jews  (ib.  p.  188). 

From  a  list  of  the  year  1662  of  the  J ewish  merchants 
of  Brest  for  the  apportionment  of  subsidiary  taxes 
instituted  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  it  appears  that  the 
highest  valuation  of  goods  in  the  fifteen  stores  of 
the  Jews  of  Brest  was  650  florins;  the  lowest,  30 
florins.  The  collection  from  the  pedlers  is  assessed 
at  the  sum  of  150  florins. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Jewish  community  of  Brest,  like  all  the  other 
communities  of  Lithuania,  was  obliged  to  contract 
debts;  borrowing  money  from  various  religious  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  churches,  colleges,  monasteries, 
and  religious  orders.  The  loans  were  mostly  per¬ 
petual,  and  were  secured  by  the  real  estate  of  the 
kahal.  In  this  way  most  of  the  property  of  the 
community  was  under  continuous  mortgage. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  kalials 
of  Lithuania  became  insolvent.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Diet  began  to  liquidate  the  Jewish 
debts  in  1766,  it  appeared  that  the  kahal  of  Brest 
then  consisted  of  3,175  persons;  it  had  a  debt  of 
122,723  florins  (Bersliadski,  “Litovskie  Yevrei,” 
p.  8).  The  chief  creditors  were :  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Brest,  26,233  florins;  the  college  of  Neswizh,  2,800; 
the  mission  of  Koden,  9,600;  the  provost  of  Kobrin, 
400;  Alter  Sliereshveski,  4,000;  the  Trinitarians  of 
Brest,  1,000;  the  Dominicans  of  Brest, 
Debts  11,516  florins,  14  grosclien ;  the  Augus- 
of  Com-  tinians  of  Brest,  32,300;  the  Bridget 
munity.  nuns  of  Brest,  7,700;  the  communist 
priests  of  Lomaza,  S,000;  the  Cister¬ 
cians  of  Wislitzy,  1,000;  the  Paulinists,  7,200;  the 
Bernardines  of  Brest,  2,300;  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Dizunites,  1,000;  the  Carthusians  of  Bereza,  3,200; 
the  provost  Cliernovitzki,  2,000;  in  all,  122,723  flor¬ 
ins  (ib.  p.  170). 


The  total  income  of  the  kahal  of  Brest  was  then 
31,200  florins.  It  was  derived  from  taxes  on  salt, 
tobacco,  herrings,  tar,  mills,  taverns,  breweries,  etc. ; 
licenses  of  Jewish  artisans;  a  certain  percentage  on 
dowries,  and  from  the  meat  monopoly  (ib.  p.  9). 
The  expenses  were:  salary  of  the  superintendent  or 
agent,  who  received,  in  addition,  certain  articles  in 
kind,  such  as  meat,  fish,  sweets,  etc. ;  salaries  of  the 
rabbi  and  judges;  supplies  for  the  army  during  its 
movements  through  the  district  of  Brest,  consisting 
of  candles,  oil,  paper,  sealing-wax,  meat,  fish,  etc. 

When  the  nuncio  of  the  pope  visited  the  city,  the 
kahal  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  sugar.  The 
officiating  priest  received  a  pound  of  sugar;  the 
clerk,  a  flask  of  liquor. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  kingdom 
the  decline  of  Brest  was  hastened.  Frequent  fires, 
wars,  and  the  plunder  of  the  armies  utterly  des¬ 
troyed  the  city.  With  the  second  partition  of 
Poland,  Brest,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Russia,  and  in  1796  was  made  a 
district  town  of  the  government  of  Slonim.  In  1797 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  and  in 
1801  was  made  a  district  town  of  the  government  of 
Grodno.  In  1802  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the 
Jewish  quarter.  In  1828  fire  also  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  the  Jewish  buildings  of  Brest,  among 
them  five  houses  of  prayer. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Brest 
had  not  improved,  owing  to  the  competition  of  other 
Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania  which  had  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly.  By  order  of  Nicholas  1. , 
Nineteenth.  Brest,  in  1832,  was  made  a  first-class- 

Century,  fortress,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  historical  buildings  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter  and  the  ancient  synagogue  had  to  be 
demolished,  others  being  erected  on  new  sites,  the 
government  making  partial  compensation.  By  order 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  Meir  Padua,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
Wahl,  the  architect  Ferdinand  Scliafir  made  a  sketch 
of  the  old  synagogue,  which  was  presented  to  Den¬ 
nis  Samuel  of  London,  also  a  descendant  of  Wahl. 
In  the  course  of  work  on  the  fortress  the  cemetery 
was  destroyed;  and  the  monuments,  when  removed 
to  the  new  cemetery,  could  not  be  deciphered. 

In  1838  the  Jewish  Hospital,  with  forty  beds  and 
a  pharmacy,  was  erected.  It  then  had  an  income  of 
five  hundred  rubles  from  the  meat- tax  and  from  vol¬ 
untary  contributions.  In  1S51-61  the  new  syna¬ 
gogue  was  built ;  and  in  1866  an  asylum  for  widows 
was  founded  by  Rabbi  Orenstein.  In  1877  a  dis¬ 
pensary,  poorhouse,  and  lodgings  for  the  poor  were 
built;  also  a  Talmud-Torah  for  500  pupils.  All 
these  institutions  are  still  (1902)  maintained  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  conflagrations,  Brest, 
in  1860,  contained  812  houses  and  19,342  inhabitants. 
In  1889  there  were  2,063  buildings  and  41,615  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  27,005  were  Jews;  of  the  latter, 
4,364  were  artisans,  1,235  licensed  merchants,  and 
1,000  employed  in  manufacturing. 

At  present  the  Jews  control  most  of  the  trade  and 
industries  of  Brest.  There  are  four  tobacco  factories. 
The  main  articles  of  export  (mostly  to  Danzig)  are 
grain,  flax  and  flaxseed,  tar,  lumber,  and  cattle. 

On  May  17,  1895,  on  the  occurrence  of  another 
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large  fire,  the  Jewish  working  classes  were  in  great 
distress;  and  the  minister  of  ways  and  communica¬ 
tions  permitted  them  free  passage  on  the  railroads 
for  twelve  days,  to  seek  employment. 

On  May  11, 1901,  another  disastrous  fire  took  place, 
resulting  in  a  serious  loss  of  life  and  property.  In 
consequence  the  number  of  Jewish  poor  was  largely 
increased. 

Among  prominent  Jews  of  Brest,  besides  rabbis, 
may  be  mentioned:  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Jacob 
Levi,  author  of  “  Hiddushe-Mahari  ” ;  Jekuthiel  of 
Wilna,  physician,  pupil  of  Rabbi  Moses  Hayyim 
Luzzatto;  Mordecai,  author  of  “May- 
Prominent  vim-'Ammukkim  ” ;  Joel,  grandson  of 
Per-  Joel  Sarkes,  and  pupil  of  Lipman 
sonalities.  Heller;  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
Aaron  ben  Mei'r,  author  of  “Minhat- 
Aharon  ” ;  Mei’r  ben  Aaron,  author  of  “  Tebuat  She- 
mesh”;  on  Maimonides,  Abraham  Isaac  ben  Joseph, 
author  of  “  Pesher  Dabar  ” ;  Abraham  Isaac,  author  of 
“  ‘Arba‘  Ivosot  ” ;  Samuel  Pusitz  (died  1S38) ;  Iser-Ju- 
del  ben  Nehemiah,  author  of  “  Nehamat-Yehudah. ” 
chief  dayyan  with  Jacob  Mei’r  Padua  (died  in  Jeru¬ 
salem)  ;  Isaac  ben  IJayyim  of  Kamenetz,  chief  day¬ 
yan  with  Zebi  Ornstein  (died  1878) ;  Isaac  ben  Aba, 
author  of  “  Me’ ore  bet-Yizhak  ” ;  Lipman  ben  David, 
author  of  “  Ma'agalot  Or  ” ;  Zebi-Hirsch  Berls,  author 
of  “Or  ha-Zebi”;  Judah  Epstein,  author  of  “Ivina- 
mon-Bosem”;  Mei'r  Jonah,  chief  dayyan,  author 
of  “Sha‘ar  he  Hadash,”  on  Isaac  b.  Abba  Mari's 
“Ittur.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rabbis  who  officiated 
in  Brest-Litovsk : 

Jehiel,  son  of  Aaron  Luria,  said  to  have  officiated  about  1470, 
but  probably  was  only  a  private  scholar  then. 

Moses  Raskovich,  about  1514 ;  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  son  of  a  rabbi  of  Cracow,  but  King  Sigismund  prohibited 
the  match  because  the  prospective  bridegroom  was  under  suspi¬ 
cion  of  having  been  mixed  up  in  political  affairs,  and  the  latter 
was  banished  from  Poland. 

Mendel  Frank,  1529. 

Joseph  hen  Moses,  1546. 

Rabbi  Kalonymus,  about  1560;  mentioned  in  the  Responsa  of 
Solomon  Luria,  No.  36.  Mordecai  Reiss  and  Rabbi  Simon  were 
at  the  bead  of  the  yeshibah  at  the  same  time. 

Solomon  Luria  (d.  1574) . 

Naphtali  Hertz,  called  “Hirtz  der  Brisker”  (compare  Naph¬ 
tali  Shor). 

Judah  Liwa  hen  Obadiah  Eilenburg,  1570. 

Loeb,  rabbi  of  Brest  and  of  all  Lithuania. 

Moses  Lipschutz,  author  of  ‘‘Zikkaron  Mosheh”  (Lublin, 
1611),  about  1569. 

Beinush  Lipschutz,  son-in-law  of  Saul  Wahl  (possibly  be  was 
the  son  of  Moses  Lipschiitz). 

Hirsh  Shor  (or  Hirsh  Elsasser). 

Ephraim  Solomon  Shor. 

Joel  Sarkes.  In  1618  he  left  Brest  for  Cracow. 

Ze’eb-Wolf,  son-in-law  of  Saul  Wahl;  previously  rabbi  of 
Lomaz. 

Joseph  Casas,  son-in-law  of  Wahl. 

Abraham  (Abrashky),  son  of  Saul  Wahl ;  was  president  of 
the  yeshibah. 

Meir  Wahl,  son  of  Saul  Wahl ;  officiated  till  1631.  He  founded 
the  Lithuanian  Council  in  1623,  by  permission  of  Sigismund  III., 
of  whom  his  father  was  a  favorite. 

Jacob  ben  Ephraim  Naphtali  Hertz. 

Abraham  ben  Meir  Epstein,  1637. 

Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron  Solnik,  1639. 

Joshua  ben  Joseph,  author  of  “Magine  Shelomeh.” 

Solomon  Zalman,  son  of  Jeremiah  Jacob.  His  last  signature 
in  the  Lithuanian  Pinkes  occurs  under  date  of  1646. 

Jacob  Kabana,  president  of  the  yeshibah. 

Jacob  ben  Ephraim  Solomon  Shor;  last  signature  in  the 

I’inkes  under  1655. 

Moses  ben  Judah  Lima.  Died  before  1657. 


Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanover  (about  1657-60). 

Joshua  Heshel  ben  Jacob. 

Zebi  Hirsch  ben  Moses  Jacob ;  last  signature  in  the  Pinkes 
under  1664. 

Judah  of  Tropau ;  his  signature  in  the  Lithuanian  Pinkes 
under  1664. 

Mordecai  Giinzburg ;  officiated  at  Brest  until  1685. 

Mordecai  Susskind  ben  Moses  Rothenburg  ;  his  last  signature 
in  the  Pinkes,  1691. 

Saul  ben  Heshel,  from  1691 ;  last  signature  in  the  Pinkes 
1695. 

Saul  ben  Moses  of  Cholm,  grandson  of  Mei’r  Wahl ;  formerly 
rabbi  at  Pinczov. 

Moses  ben  Pesah  ben  Tanlmm  of  Cracow,  grandson  of  the 
author  of  “She’erit  Joseph,”  and  son-in-law  of  Mei’r  Wahl. 
Moses  ben  Mordecai  Susskind  Rothenburg. 

Menahem  ben  Benjamin  Katz. 

David  Oppenheim ;  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Brest  in  1698, 
but  did  not  officiate  there. 

Judah-Lob,  grandson  of  Joel  Sarkes. 

Abraham  ben  Solomon,  1711. 

Samuel  Zebi  Hirsch  ben  Aryeh  Loeb,  about  1714. 

Nalnnan  ben  Samuel  Zebi  Hertz,  Sirkin,  1718-53. 

Israel  Isser  ben  Moses.  1757-60. 

Abraham  hen  David  ICatzenellenbogen  of  Kaidan  ;  was  rabbi 
at  Slutzk,  1752.  In  Brest  he  officiated  for  forty-four  years 
(1760-1804). 

Joseph  ben  Abraham  Katzenellenbogeu,  1804. 

Nahman  Heilprin. 

Aryeh  Lob  ben  Joseph  Katzenellenbogen,  1798-1837. 

Isaac  ben  Israel  of  Pinsk,  1837-40. 

Jacob  Mei'r  Padua,  1S40-55. 

Zebi  Hirsch  Orenstein,  1855-64.  Was  expelled  from  Russia  as 
a  foreign  Jew,  he  having  been  born  at  Lemberg. 

Joshua  Lob  Diskin,  1864-67. 

Joseph  Bar  Soloveitschik,  1869-92. 

Hayyim  Soloveitschik,  son  of  Joseph  Bar;  is  now  (1902)  offici¬ 
ating  as  rabbi. 

Bibliography  :  Bershadski,  Litovskie  Yevrei ,  St.  Petersburg, 
1883;  Bershadski,  Riissko- Ycvrc iski  Archil) ,  ib.;  Feinsteiu, 
"Ir  Teh  ill ah<  Warsaw,  1886;  Griitz,  Gesch.  cler  Juclcn,  He¬ 
brew  transl.,  vii.,  viii.,  passim . 

II.  R. 

BRESTOVITZA  :  Town  in  the  district  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Grodno,  Russia,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  capital.  From  a  record  of  a  lawsuit  between 
Paul  Moskovich,  parson  of  Brestovitza  (Berestovec), 
and  the  Jew  Moisei  Isaacovich  Klioroslienki  of 
Grodno,  brought  before  the  court  on  Feb.  24,  1541, 
it  is  evident  that  Jews  lived  there  before  that  date. 
The  Jewish  population  in  1890  was  665. 

Bibliography:  Akty  Wilenskoi  Archeoyraflchcskoi  Kom- 
inissii ,  xvii.  284 ;  Entziklopedicheski  Slovar ,  vol.  iv.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1895. 

H.  R. 

BREUER,  JOSEPH;  Austrian physician;  born 
Jan.  15,  1842,  at  Vienna.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  in  1863  he  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Vienna  General  Hospital  ( Allgemeines  Kranken - 
hans);  remaining  there  until  1866,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Oppolzer.  Five  years  later  he 
resigned  that  position,  and  soon  after  became  pri vat- 
docent  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

In  1890  Breuer  gave  up  his  docentsliip  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  practise  of  his  profession  and 
to  writing  on  medicine.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  medical  and  physiological  jour¬ 
nals  of  Austria  and  Germany;  his  special  subject  of 
study  having  been  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system.  Jointly  with  Hering  he  wrote 
“  Die  Selbststeuerung  der  Atlimung  Durch  den  Ner- 
vus  Vagus  ”  (in  the  “  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
AKadcmic  der  TTissenscliatten,  ”  i960,  lviii.),  In  ists 
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his  monograph  on  the  function  of  the  semicircular 
canals  in  the  labyrinth,  “Ueber  die  Function  der 
Bogengange  des  Olirlabyrintlies,77  appeared  in  the 
“  Wiener  Medicinische  Jalirbiiclier.”  In  this  mono- 
crmpli  he  broached  a  complete  theory  of  equilibrium ; 
maintaining  that  the  peripheral  apparatus  of  the 
sense  of  equilibrium  has  its  seat  in  the  semicircular 
canals.  He  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 
static  sense,  in  “Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Statischen 
,Sinnc.”  Breuer  has  also  written  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  that  have  appeared  chiefly  in  Pfluger’s  “  Archiv  ” 
and  other  medical  papers,  and  jointly  with  Sigmund 
Freud  he  published  “Studien  liber  Hysterie, ”  Leip- 
sic  and  Vienna,  1895. 

Bibliography:  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  ii.  52. 
s,  W.  S. 

BRIBERY :  The  offer  or  receipt  of  anything  of 
value  in  corrupt  payment  for  an  official  act  done  or 
to  be  done. 

The  moral  basis  for  the  Jewish  law  against  bribery 
is  clearly  expressed  in  Deut.  xvi.  19-20 ;  see  also 
Ex.  xxiii.  8.  Divine  sanction  for  the  injunction 
against  bribery  is  found  in  another  passage  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  wherein  God  is  described  as  the  perfect 
Judge  who  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  re¬ 
ward,  and  who  executes  the  judgment  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow  (x.  17-18). 

These  general  statements  are  applied  clearly  and 
forcibly  by  King  Jehoshaphat  in  his  charge  to  the 
new  judges  whom  he  appointed  to 
In  the  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  various 
Bible.  cities  of  Judah:  “ Take  heed  what  ye 
do,  for  ye  judge  not  for  man  but  for 
the  Lord  who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment;  where¬ 
fore,  now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you; 
take  heed  and  do  it ;  for  there  is  no  iniquity  with 
the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking 
of  bribes 77  (II  Cliron.  xix.  6,  7);  and  in  a  similar 
spirit  he  charged  the  Levites  and  the  priests  and  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  (ib.  9).  These  admo¬ 
nitions  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  words  of  Jethro 
in  the  plan  which  he  offered  to  Moses  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  courts,  to  assist  the  latter  in  judging  the 
people.  He  sums  up  the  qualifications  of  the  judges 
in  these  words:  “Thou  slialt  provide  out  of  all  the 
people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth, 
hating  gain  77  (Ex.  xviii.  21). 

The  Biblical  law  nowhere  provides  a  penalty  for 
this  crime.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  crimes  for 
which  the  curse  was  pronounced  on  Mount  Ebal 
(Dent,  xxvii.  25).  According  to  the  later  law  it 
was  punished  by  the  infliction  of  thirty-nine  stripes, 
following  the  general  maxim  that  wherever  the 
punishment  for  a  crime  is  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  corporal  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temptation  to  bribery  is 
especially  strong  in  Oriental  countries,  where  public 
opinion  is  not  well  organized  and  where  great,  al¬ 
most  irresponsible,  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges;  and  it  appears  from  numerous  passages 
in  the  Bible  that  the  judges  and  the  princes  of  Israel, 
especially  during  the  period  of  kingship,  freely  sold 
judgment  for  mouev.  It  needs  but  one  quotation 
to  illustrate  tills  condition  of  tilings :  "  Tli  v  princes 


are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves;  every 
one  loveth  bribes  and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they 
judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of 
the  widow  come  unto  them 77  (Isa.  i.  23,  v.  23,  xxxiii. 
15).  Other  prophets  accuse  them  of  taking  bribes 
even  to  shed  blood  (Ezek.  xxii.  12;  Amos  v.  12; 
Micah  iii.  1,  vii.  3).  The  bribe-taker  is  condemned 
not  only  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  hut  also  by 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xv.  5)  and  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  the  people  (Prov.  xvii.  23). 

The  only  case  of  actual  bribe-taking  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  of  whom  it 
is  said :  “  His  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned 
aside  after  lucre  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted 
judgment”  (I  Sam.  viii.  3);  and  it  appears  that  this 
condition  of  things  was  the  cause  of  the  gathering 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
king  who,  the  people  fondly  hoped,  would  put  an 
end  to  this  and  other  evils  existing  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  (ib.  iv.  22). 

The  Talmudic  law  went  be}mnd  the  Biblical  law 
in  its  condemnation  of  bribery  and  in  its  regulations 
concerning  it.  The  case  of  Kama,  a 
Talmudic  criminal  judge  of  Babylonia  (contem- 
Law.  porary  of  Bab  and  Samuel),  appears 
to  have  been  the  leading  case  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  a  judge  to  be  paid  for  his 
services.  Kama  took  a  stater  from  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties  before  lie  tried  a  case,  to  pay  liim  for  his  loss  of 
time ;  and  the  Talmud,  after  considerable  argument 
for  and  against,  justifies  his  action  on  that  ground 
(Ket.  105a).  Bab  Huna  similarly  would  not  try  a 
case  until  the  litigants  had  furnished  a  substitute  to 
do  his  work  while  he  was  acting  as  judge  (#>.). 

The  Mislinah  lays  down  the  broad  rule  that  if 
a  judge  takes  pay  for  rendering  a  judgment,  the 
judgment  is  void  (Mislinah  Bekorot  iv.  6).  This, 
according  to  the  reasoning  in  Kama’s  case,  seems 
to  mean  that  if  pay  is  taken  after  the  judgment  is 
rendered,  or  if  it  is  taken  from  only  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  litigant,  the  judgment  is  void;  and  such  a  view 
may  be  harmonized  with  the  view  of  the  Talmud, 
that  the  judge  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  his  loss  of 
time,  provided  that  both  of  the  parties  contribute, 
and  provided  the  money  is  paid  to  him  before  he 
tries  the  case. 

The  moral  sense  of  Talmudists  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  statement  in  the  Sifre  to  Deut.  xvi. 
19:  “  ‘  Thou  slialt  not  take  a  bribe  ’  is  not  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  taking  it  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  guilty  and  convicting  the  innocent ;  this  wrong 
is  covered  by  the  prohibition  ‘  Thou  slialt  not  wrest 
judgment,  ’  but  even  to  convict  the  guilty  and  acquit 
the  innocent,  thou  slialt  not  take  a  bribe 77  (see^  also 
Mel*:.,  Mishpatim,  20:  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Sauli. 
xxiii.  1).  Baba  asked,  “Why  is  it  forbidden  to  take 
a  bribe  to  free  the  innocent  ?”  and  he  answers  the 
question  himself,  saying:  “As  soon  as  one  accepts  a 
bribe,  he  inclines  to  favor  the  donor  and  considers 
himself  ‘  one  with  him  ’ ;  and  no  man  will  find  him¬ 
self  guilty  ”  (Ket.  105b).  As  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  judicially  wlio  is  innocent  and  who  is  guilty, 
before  the  trial  has  taken  place,  the  acceptance  of 
the  bribe  before  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  acquit¬ 
ting  the  innocent,  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  declar¬ 
ing  who  is  innocent-  Avitliont  going  tlirougli  tlie 
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formality  of  a  trial.  'This  would  seem  to  he  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Paha’s  answer. 

Paha’s  statement  that  the  person  accepting  the 
bribe  considers  himself  as  one  with  the  briber,  leads 
the  Talmud  to  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  word 
imp  (“  bribe  ”).  -jmc?  is  compounded  of  two  words, 
(“lie  is  one”;  that  is,  he,  the  judge,  “is 
one  ”  with  the  litigant,  Pet.  ib.).  Pah  Papa  ex¬ 
presses  this  thought  in  other  words:  “A  judge 
should  not  try  the  case  of  one  whom  he  loves  or 
hates,  because  he  will  find  no  guilt  in  his  friend  and 
no  innocence  in  his  foe”  (Ket.  ib.).  The  Talmud 
cites  a  number  of  instances  where  judges  refused  to 
try  cases  in  which  the  parties  litigant  were  persons 
who  had  befriended  them.  There  was  no  question 
of  bribery  in  the  form  of  money  involved  in  such 
cases,  but  the  judges  refused  to  try  them  upon  the 
broad  ground  that  one  might  be  bribed,  by  kind 
words  or  by  feelings  of  friendship,  to 
Cases  incline  the  scales  of  justice  in  favor  of 
Cited  in  the  one  of  the  parties ;  and  that  therefore, 

Talmud,  in  order  to  preserve  absolute  impar¬ 
tiality,  the  judge  should  not  stand  on 
intimate  footing  with  either  of  the  parties  litigant. 

Abba  Arika  refused  to  try  a  case  in  which  the  inn¬ 
keeper  at  whose  inn  he  usually  lodged  was  a  party, 
and  appointed  another  to  try  it  (Sanh.  7b) ;  Mar  Sam¬ 
uel  declined  the  case  of  a  man  who  gave  him  his 
hand  to  assist  him  in  landing  from  a  ferry.  Ame- 
mar  refused  to  act  as  judge  for  a  man  who  had 
picked  a  feather  from  his  hair  that  had  been  lodged 
there  by  the  wind ;  and  Mar  ‘Ukba,  for  a  man  who 
had  trodden  his  spittle  in  the  dust.  The  Talmud 
justifies  their  views  upon  strictly  legal  grounds. 
The  law  is,  “  Thou  slialt  not  take  a  bribe,  ”  not,  “  Thou 
shalt  not  take  gain  or  money  ” ;  hence  one  may  be 
bribed  even  by  kind  words. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  P.  Ismael  bar 
Jose.  It  was  his  custom  to  receive  every  Friday 
from  his  own  garden  a  basket  of  fruit,  which  his 
gardener  carried  to  him.  On  one  occasion  the  gar¬ 
dener  brought  the  fruit  on  Thursday,  that  being 
court  day.  When  P.  Ismael  asked  him  why  he 
brought  it  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  accustomed 
day,  the  gardener  replied,  “  I  have  a  lawsuit  to-day, 
and  I  thought  I  would  bring  the  fruit  with  me,” 
presumably  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  save  him 
the  journey  on  the  following  day.  But  P.  Ismael 
refused  to  act  as  judge  in  his  case,  appointing  two 
other  rabbis  to  try  it.  During  the  progress  of  the 
case  he  thought,  “If  my  gardener  will  only  say 
thus  and  so,  he  will  win  his  case,”  whereupon  he 
said,  “May  the  souls  of  those  who  take  bribes  be 
destroyed.  If  I,  who  did  not  even  take  the  basket 
of  fruit,  and  who  would  after  all  only  have  been 
taking  my  own  property,  am  so  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  this  man,  how  much  more  partial  must  be  the 
judge  who  really  accepts  a  bribe  ”  (Ket.  105b). 

Maimonides  states  the  matter  broadly  in  these 
words:  “A  judge  may  not  sit  to  try  the  case  of  one 
to  whom  he  is  favorably  inclined,  even  though  such 
person  may  not  be  a  relative  or  an  intimate  friend, 
nor  may  he  try  the  case  of  one  whom  he  dislikes, 
even  though  such  person  may  not  be  his  enemy  nor 
does  not  seek  to  do  him  harm ;  for  both  litigants 
must  stand  equal  before  the  judge,  and  must  be 


considered  equal  in  heart”  (“Yad,”  Sanh.  xxiii.  G).  N 
An  oifensive  practise  of  the  judges,  of  conducting  || 
their  business  so  that  the  fees  of  the  court  attend-  {•! 
ants  and  scribes  were  unduly  increased,  was  consul-  || 
ered  a  species  of  bribe-taking,  and  was  condemned  H 
as  such  (Shab.  50a;  “Yad,”  Sanh.  xxiii.  3;  Shulhan  K-; 
‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  9,  4).  I| 

If  the  judge  nevertheless  tries  the  case  of  a  person  ^ 
who  has  sent  him  a  gift  before  the  summons  issued,  }.’ 
the  other  party  can  not  attack  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  on  this  account,  for  the  judge  is  not  legally 
disqualified  from  acting  in  such  a  case.  It  is,  how-  j& 
ever,  his  duty,  under  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  •: 
authorities,  to  refuse  to  try  the  case  because  of  a  k 
possible  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  person  who  sent  p 
him  the  gift  (ib.  9,  2).  If  a  judge  has  borrowed  f: 
something  from  a  person  who  afterward  appears  be¬ 
fore  him  as  a  litigant,  lie  is  not  permitted  to  try  p 
the  case,  unless  it  appears  that  he  is  a  man  of  means  r 
or  has  property  which  the  lender  may  borrow  from  [ 
him  (“Yad,”  Sanh.  xxiii.  4;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  j 
Mishpat,  9,  1). 

The  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker  are  equally  t 
guilty  before  the  law  (ib. ;  “Yad,”  Sanh.  xxiii.  2); 
and  the  bribe  must  be  returned  if  the  donor  demands 
it  (ib.  xxiii.  1;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
ib.).  The  difficult}'  which  formerly  existed  by  rea-  \ 
son  of  the  fact  that  judges  were  not  paid  for  their  \ 
services,  was  removed  under  the  later  ; 

Under  the  law.  An  annual  tax  was  levied  on  the 
Later  Law.  community  for  the  purpose  of  paying 

the  judges  a  proper  salary  for  their  j 
services;  and  the  moneys  given  or  bequeathed  for  J 
sacred  uses  were  likewise  appropriated  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  (ib.  9,  3).  R.  Moses  Isserles  thought  it  was  best  i 
to  levy  these  taxes  for  payment  of  the  judges’  sala-  j 
ries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  order  that  they  j 

might  be  assured  of  their  support  for  the  entire  pe-  j 

riod,  and  that  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  any  per¬ 
son  (gloss,  ib.). 

The  frequent  allusion  in  the  Law  to  the  fact  that  j 
bribe-taking  has  the  effect  of  blinding  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  liag- 
gadists,  who  said:  “Every  judge  who  takes  a  bribe 
and  perverts  judgment  will  not  die  before  his  eyes 
have  grown  dim,  as  it  is  written:  For  a  bribe  blind- 
eth  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see  ”  (Mishnali  Peak 
viii.  9;  see  also  Midrash  Tan.,  Sliofetim,  8). 

Maimonides  summarizes  the  question  of  bribery 
most  impressively  in  the  following  words:  “The 
judge  must  conduct  himself  as  though  a  sword  were 
lying-  on  his  throat  and  Gehinnom  open  at  his  feet; 
he  must  know  whom  he  is  judging,  before  whom  he 
is  judging,  and  who  will  demand  an  account  from 
him  as  to  the  justice  of  the  judgment”  (“Yad,” 
Sanh.  xxiii.  8).  See  Judge;  Justice  and  Equity, 
Principles  of. 

e.  c.  D.  W.  A. 

[The  following  example  is  given  in  the  Talmud  of 
the  venality  of  the  non- Jewish  judges :  Imma  Shalom, 

R.  Gamaliel’s  sister,  wishing  to  expose  a  judge  (prob¬ 
ably  a  Christian)  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
proof  against  bribes,  presented  him  with  a  golden 
candlestick,  with  the  request  to  award  to  her  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  parents’  estate.  His  decision  was:  “  Since 
you  [the  Jews]  have  been  banished  from  your  coun- 
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try,  the  law  of  Moses  is  no  longer  applicable,  but 
another  law  has  been  given  that  says :  ‘  The  son  and 
the  daughter  shall  inherit  equally.’”  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  however,  after  R.  Gamaliel  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  judge  with  a  Libyan  ass,  the  judge  said: 

« X  have  been  looking  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  law,  where  it  says :  1 1  am  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  complete  it  ’  [see  Matt.  v. 
17],  and  there  it  is  said,  ‘A  daughter  shall  not  in¬ 
herit  with  the  son. ’  ”  Imma  Shalom  then  said  to 
the  judge :  “  Let  your  light  shine  like  a  candlestick,” 
reminding  him  of  her  present ;  but  R.  Gamaliel  an¬ 
swered,  “An  ass  came  and  overthrew  the  candle¬ 
stick  ”  (Shab.  116a,  b;  see  also  Pesik.  xv.  122b  et  seq., 
mid  parallels  in  Buber’s  notes).  In  one  passage  of 
the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  the  Persians;  especially 
the  Ghebers,  took  bribes  and  relented  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  discriminating  laws  against  the  Jews  if  they 
were  paid  for  it  (Yeb.  63b;  compare  also  B.  K. 
117a). 

The  Ilalakali  with  reference  to  not  taking  fees 
frequently  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  communities  began  to  ap¬ 
point  permanent  rabbis  with  salaries ;  since  it  was 
considered  unlawful  to  pay  a  rabbi  who  was  also 
judge.  See  Fees;  see  also  Giidemann,  “Religions- 
geschiclitliclie  Studien,”  pp.  65-88.] 
j.  sr.  L.  G. 

BRICHANY :  Town  in  the  government  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  Russia,  with  (in  1898)  7,303  Jewish  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  a  total  population  of  8,094.  The  Jewish 
artisans  number  972,  most  of  whom  are  furriers  who 
export  fur  overcoats  and  caps  to  the  extent  of  25,000 
per  annum.  About  twenty-five  families  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  in  gardening. 
About  700  Jews  are  day  laborers,  earning  from  10  to 
30  copecks  per  day. 

II.  n.  S.  J. 

BRICK:  The  expression  “brick”  (rtf  3^;  trans¬ 
lated  once  “tile”  in  A.  V.,  Ezek.  iv.  1)  designates 
both  the  burnt  and  the  sun-dried  brick.  However, 
there  is  only  one  certain  passage  in  which  the  first 
kind  is  referred  to— viz.,  Gen.  xi.  3— and  there  the 
Babylonian  custom  of  “burning  brick  thoroughly  ” 
(thus  A.  V. ;  “  thoroughly  ”  should  be  omitted)  seems 
to  be  treated  as  not  less  foreign  to  Palestine  than  is 
the  use  of  bitumen  (R.  Y.)  for  mortar.  Apparently, 
all  other  passages  mean  the  unburnt  mud-brick, 
dried  solely  by  the  sun.  This  practise  is  current 
in  the  ancient  Orient  and  in  the  modern  East 
likewise,  which  still  has  in  general  a  great  pref¬ 
erence  for  unbaked  clay  as  building  material.  The 
A.  Y.  in  II  Sam.  xii.  31;  Nalium  iii.  14;  Jer.  xliii. 
9,  speaks  of  the  brick-kiln,  but  the  rendering  is  not 
correct.  The  first  passage— which  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  David’s  time— is  most  likely  to  be  translated, 
“David  made  them  [the  captives]  labor  with  the 
brick-mold  ”  (compare  R,  Y.  margin  on  this  slight 
emendation).  Similarly,  R.  Y.  margin  in  Nahum, 
in  accordance  with  the  Peshitta.  In  Jer.  xliii.  9  the 
R.  V.  substitutes  “brickwork”  (margin,  “pavement 
or  square  ” ;  so  also  the  Pesh.  and  Hoffmann ;  the 
former  translation  was  defended  by  Ilitzig  and 
others).  No  version  offers  any  support  to  the  idea 


of  a  kiln  in  these  passages  (see  G.  Hoffmann,  in 
Stade’s  “  Zeitsclirift,  ”  1882,  ii.  53  et  seq.). 

Indeed,  burnt  bricks  in  Oriental  ruins  seem  to 
date  from  Roman  times.  Egypt — in  which  the  sun- 
dried  brick  from  Nile  mud  formed  the  material  for 
all  secular  buildings  and  even  for  many  tombs  (in 
earliest  time,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  and  pyramids) 
seems  to  furnish  the  best  analogue.  The  only 
means  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to  give  greater 
durability  to  this  material  was  the  admixture  of 
straw  and  stubble  with  the  clay:  mentioned  in  Ex. 
v.  7.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  Egyptian 
custom.  On  Egyptian  monuments  there  are  found 
scenes  representing  brickmaking ;  and  among  these 
some  showing  captive  Semites  at  work  with  the 
brick-mold,  who  have  often  erroneously  been  taken 
for  Israelites. 

In  Babylonia  (see  above  on  Gen.  xi.)  burnt  bricks 
were  often  employed  for  the  outer  layers  of  impor¬ 
tant  public  constructions,  because  of  the  copious 
winter  rains  of  the  country.  This  led  to  a  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ornamentation  of  buildings  with 
glazed  and  painted  bricks  and  tiles:  so,  for  example, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace  at  Babylon.  In  Egypt 
only  a  few  instances  of  the  employment  of  such 
methods  can  be  found  (Tell  el-Amarna,  Tell  el- 
Yehudive) ;  while  the  Persians  still  used  such  bricks 
in  the  Babylonian  manner,  for  instance,  in  .the  palace 
of  Susa.  But,  by  the  side  of  this,  the  unburnt 
brick  always  played  the  greater  part.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  size  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
bricks  was  larger  than  that  of  the  modem  brick,  often 
enormous.  In  both  countries  the  brick-mold — that 
is,  tbe  open  box  with  a  handle— often  furnished  a 
royal  or  official  stamp  for  the  bricks,  stating  tbe 
date,  and  the  building  for  which  the  bricks  were 
determined,  etc.  Of  none  of  these  higher  develop¬ 
ments  of  brick-manufacturing  have  examples  been 
found  in  Palestine,  which  country  offered  rich  ma¬ 
terial  in  stones  for  public  buildings.  The  unburnt 
bricks  of  which  the  Palestinian  mounds  exhibit  nu¬ 
merous  examples  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
building  material  for  private  houses,  except  for  a 
few  of  the  most  wealthy  (Isa.  ix.  9;  Amos  v.  11). 
See  Clay;  and  on  the  use  of  a  “tile”  for  sketching 
(Ezek.  iv.  1)  see  Writing. 


BRIDE.— In  Mystic  Lore:  The  allegorical 
use  of  the  name  “Bride”  for  “Israel ”  is  based  upon 
Hosea  ii.  19-20:  “I  will  betroth  thee  forever,”  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  gave  rise  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  as 
typifying  the  espousal  of  God  as  the  King  of  Peace 
(Solomon)  and  Israel  (the  Shulamite),  at  the  redemp¬ 
tion  from  Egx'pt  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
(see  Pesik.  la,  6a;  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  v. 
17b,  21b;  Cant,  R.  to  Iv.  8-12,  where  the  expression 
“  kallah  ”  [bride]  is  referred  to  Israel).  However, 
according  to  Crigen  (u  Can  tic.  Cantieor.”  Ilomily  iv. ; 
compare  also  “Tehilat  Perusli  Shir  ha-Shirim”  in 
“  Steinschneider  Festschrift  ”  and  Allegorical  In¬ 
terpretation),  the  Palestinian  Jews  gave  the  Song 
of  Solomon  a  Rustical  interpretation,  allowing  it  to 
he  studied  only  by  men  of  mature  age.  This  would 
indicate  that,  like  the  “  merkabali  ”  of  Ezekiel  and 
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the  Creation  story,  the  Song  of  Solomon  served  as  a 
basis  for  Gnostic  mysteries  such  as  Paul  suggests  in 
Eph.  v.  32,  where  he  finds  in  the  union  of  husband 
and  wife  “a  sacred  mystery,”  obviously  of  cosmo¬ 
logical  character.  Accordingly,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  important  in  the  Gnostic  mysteries.  See 
Iremeus,  “  Ad  versus  Haereses,”  1.  vii.  1:  “Hakamot 
(Sophia),  the  mother,  after  all  her  seed  had  been  per¬ 
fected,  enters  the  pleroma  as  bride  and  receives  the 
Savior  or  Demiurge  as  her  spouse,”  which  “mystery 
of  conjunction  ”  these  heretics  dramatically  imitated 
in  their  illicit  marriages. 

Yet  these  mysteries  borrowed  the  anthropomor¬ 
phic  form  of  the  Deity  from  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(Schmidt,  “  Gnostische  Scliriften  in  Koptischer 
Sprache,”  1892,  pp.  279-281,  where  Cant.  iii.  11  is 
quoted),  exactly  as  did  the  Jewish  cabalists  when 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  Deit)r  in  the  “  Sliffne 
Komah”  ^Gaster,  “Monatsschrift,”  1893,  p.  216). 

In  conformity  with  this  idea  Malkut,  “  the  King¬ 
dom,”  the  lowest  of  the  Ten  Sefirot,  is  called  the 
bride,  because  she  desires,  but.  has  not  attained,  the 
union  with  Ze'er  Anpin,  the  creative  power  or 
“ Microprosopus ”  (the  Lesser  Countenance);  where¬ 
as  Binali  (“  the  Intelligence  ”),  as  the  Mother  Super¬ 
nal,  is  actually  united  with  the  Father,  “the  Ancient 
One,”  the  Erek  Anpin  (“the  Vast  Countenance,”  or 
“  Macroprosopus  ”)  in  the  Upper  Sphere  of  the  Ten 
Sefirot  (Zohar,  in  Idra  Zutta,  pp.  207-279).  See 
Sefirot. 

The  union  therefore  of  the  bride  or  matron 
(“  matronita  ”)  with  her  celestial  spouse,  that  is  to  lift 
the  created  world  into  the  sphere  of  the  supreme 
fulness  of  glory  (the  pleroma  of  Paul  in  Eph.  iii. 
19),  by  doing  works  of  goodness  and  holiness,  is  the 
object  of  life,  according  to  the  cabalists — a  truly 
spiritual  view  in  itself,  yet  one  which  led  the  erring 
to  all  sorts  of  abuse,  exactly  as  the  ancient  Gnostic 
mystery  of  Simon  Magus  and  many  Christian  here¬ 
tics  had  done  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Shabbethai  Zebi  and  his  followers  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  entangled  iu  sensualism  of  the  worst 
character.  Compare  Sabbatii.  See  also  Betrothal. 

K. 

bridegroom:  and  bridegroom’s 

FRIENDS.  See  Betrothal  ;  Marriage. 

BRIDEGROOM  OF  GENESIS  (Hatan 

Bereshit).  See  Bridegroom  of  the  Law. 

BRIDEGROOM  OF  THE  LAW  (Hatan 

Torah.) :  The  somewhat  poetic  designation  of  Bride¬ 
grooms  of  the  Law  and  of  Genesis  are  given  to  the 
persons  called  up  in  the  synagogue  to  the  reading  of 
the  chapters  ending  and  beginning  the  Pentateuch  re¬ 
spectively  (Dent,  xxxiii.  27-xxxiv.  12; Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3). 
This  takes  place  on  Simliat  Torah,  or  the  Rejoicing 
of  the  Law  festival,  which  is  the  second  day  of  the 
Shemini  ‘Azeret,  or  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn  Assembly, 
in  those  communities  in  which  the  second-day  fes¬ 
tival  is  observed.  It  is  considered  a  privilege  to  be 
the  one  to  whom  the  concluding  or  the  openingpor- 
tion  of  the  Law  is  read ;  and  those  persons  upon  whom 
the  choice  of  the  congregation  falls  are  esteemed  as 
specially  honored.  The  honor  of  the  bridegroom 
of  the  Law  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bridegroom 


of  Genesis.  Other  privileges  are  conferred  upon  the 
recipients  of  these  dignities  in  order  to  increase  the 
distinction  of  their  station.  They  are  not  called  to 
the  Law  by  the  ordinary  formula,  “Ya‘amod”  (Let 
N.  N.  arise) — which  is  otherwise  used-— but  by  a 
special,  poetic  invocation,  beginning  (in  the  Ashke¬ 
nazic  ritual)  with  the  words  mjn  i>njin  mL'nn 
NIUn  (“by  permission  of  the  great,  almighty,  ;ln<| 
tremendous  God  ”)  for  the  Hatan  Torah;  and 

(“by  permission  of  Him 
who  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  song”)  for 
the  Hatan  Bereshit.  The  bridegrooms  of  the  Law 
and  of  Genesis  usually  make  large  money  offerings 
to  the  synagogue,  iu  recognition  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  and  entertain  the  congregation  at 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  banquet,  either  in  the  meet¬ 
ing-room  or  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  or  at 
their  private  residences.  See  Tabernacles,  and 
Simiiat  Toraii.  For  the  origin  of  the  name  and 
the  custom  see  Crown  of  the  Law. 

Bibliography:  Midrash  Shir  lm-Shirim,  i.  9;  Scfer  ha- 
.  Minhagim ,  min  nn cir  jnm;  Shulhan  ‘Arulu  Orali 
Hamjhn,  §  009;  Abraliarns,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  p.  29;  Dembitz,  Services  in  Synagogue  and l  Home , 
p.  2S3.  1 

A.  B.  D. 

BRIDEGROOM  OF  THE  TORAH.  See 

Bridegroom  of  the  Law. 

BRIDLE  :  A  term  used  in  the  English  versions 
of  the  Bible  interchangeably  with  bit  to  represent 
the  three  Hebrew  words  JDT  ;no,  and  D lDPlD,  which, 
however,  do  not  as  a  rule  denote  the  usual  head- 
gear  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden,  consisting 
of  a  head-stall,  a  bit,  and  reins.*  In  many  passages 
“halter  ” — i.c.,  a  simple  rope  or  leathern  strap  where¬ 
with  to  hold  the  animal  in  check— would  seem  to  he 
the  more  appropriate  rendering. 

No  description  of  the  head-harness  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  As  horses  came  into  use  only  at  a 
late  period,  and  then  more  for  purposes  of  luxury 
than  utility,  the  pictures  of  steeds  with  elaborate 
head-gear  found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see 
Layard,  “Nineveh”)  can  not  be  held  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  contrivances  employed  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  the  arrangement  with  bells  mentioned  in  Zecli. 
xiv.  20  was  in  all  probability  adopted  in  imitation 
of  Assyrian  fashion.  The  ox,  the  ass,  as  well  as  the 
mule,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  camel,  took  the  place 
of  the  horse.  To  guide  and  control  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  animal  the  goad  sufficed ;  and,  if  Arabic  cus¬ 
tom  may  be  supposed  to  retain  the  primitive  habits 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  camel  was  led  by  a  rope 
attached  to  a  ring  of  either  copper  (“hurrah  ”);  or 
hair  (“liizamah  ”),  which  was  passed  through  one  of 
the  nostrils. 

Still,  bridles  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as 
distinct  names  for  them  were  employed  according 
as  they  were  used  for  the  horse  or  the  camel.  These 
bridles  were  very  simple  affairs,  often  made  of  mere 
twine;  while  the  bits  were,  at  least  in  pre-Moham¬ 
medan  days,  of  wood  (“sajarah  ”).  Even  among  the 
modern  Arabs  the  iron  bit  passes  underneath  the 
chin  (jaws)  of  the  horse,  or  is  in  front  of  the  mouth 
(see  Socin,  “Diwan  aus  Central- Arabien,”  i.  288). 
This  arrangement  explains  some  passages  in  which 
the  usual  translation  by  “bridle”  has  produced 


Procession  qf  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  on  tjik  Eye  of  the  iiejoicing  of  the  Law. 

(From  Ficart,  1123,) 
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confusion.  Job  xxx.  11,  R.  V.,  “they  have  cast  off 
the  bridle,”  refers  to  the  slipping  of  the  halter.  Isa. 
xxx.  28,  “bridle  in  the  jaws”  should  be  rendered 
“  halter  (or  bridle  with  iron)  on  the  jaws.  ”  A  bridle 
with  a  ring  arrangement  through  the  nose  is  meant 
in  II  Kings  xix.  28  by  the  Hebrew  word  Yin  (“in 
thy  nose”),  to  which  YDE>  (“over  thy  lips”)  is  a 
parallel.  See  also  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Isa.  xxxvii.  29, 
A.  V. ;  Ps.  xxxii.  9,  R.  V.,  “bit  and  bridle”;  more 
accurately,  “bridle  and  halter.” 

In  Ps.  xxxix.  2  (A.  V.,  1)  D1DTO  is  properly  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  Revised  Version  by  “muzzle.”  The 
allusion  there  is  to  the  use  of  a  basket-like  network 
which  was  passed  over  the  head  of  the  animal  and 
fastened  behind  the  ears  and  around  the  neck;  en¬ 
veloping  the  mouth  as  with  a  bag,  to  prevent  the 
bearer  biting  the  yoke-mate  or  other  animals  in  the 
caravan .  In  the  psalm  it  is  the  tongue  which  thereby 
is  hindered  from  “biting.”  As  this  “muzzle”  also 
interfered  with  the  taking  of  food,  the  humane  law 
of  Dent.  xxv.  4  forbade  its  being  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  while  on  the  threshing-floor. 

E.  G.  LI. 

BRIEG:  Town  in  Silesia;  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  Jews  settled  there 
about  1324,  chiefly  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
commercial  route  to  Breslau,  in  which  place  a  col¬ 
ony  of  Jews  had  long  resided.  The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Brieg  had  its  separate  place  of  worship 
from  early  times.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Brieg  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
usurious  practises;  and  in  1392  it  was  claimed  that 
all  debts  of  the  duke  had  been  discharged  by  the 
payments  to  Jacob,  the  son  of  Moses,  a  Jew  of 
Brieg,  of  a  certificate  of  indebtedness.  In  1398  the 
Brieg  Jews  bought  a  letter  of  protection  from  the 
duke,  whereby  they  were  guaranteed  the  peaceful 
possession  of  their  privileges.  But  in  1401  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  except  Jacob  and  Se- 
man  von  Reiclienbach,  who  had  received  a  patent 

of  protection  from  tlie  duke’s  council  for  six  years 
from  May  1,  1899.  Salomo,  a  capitalist,  lent  large 
sums  of  money  to  royal  houses  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

With  the  decline  of  Breslau  as  a  trade  center,  the 
Jews  of  Brieg  became  little  more  than  an  isolated 
community;  and  in  modern  times  they  shared  the  lot 
of  the  other  Silesian  Jews.  They  carried  on  insig¬ 
nificant  trade  operations  as  a  rule.  The  couquest  of 
Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  wrought  but  slight 
change  in  their  condition. 

At  the  present  time  (1902)  Brieg  has  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  310  souls,  of  whom  55  are  house-owners. 
Three  charitable  societies  exist,  for  the  care  of  the 
poor,  for  burying  paupers,  and  a  woman's  league. 
Brieg  is  included  in  the  union  of  congregations  of 
the  districts  of  Breslau  and  Liegnitz. 

Bibliography  :  Brann,  Gcsch.  der  Judcn  in  Schlesien ; 
Jethro,  dcs  Dcutsch-Israclitisclicn  Gcmcindehundcft. 
p-  A.  M.  F. 

BRIEGER,  LUDWIG :  German  physician  and 
medical  writer;  born  at  Glatz,  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
July  26,  1849.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Breslau  and  Strasburg.  From  the  latter 
he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1875.  After  a  post¬ 


graduate  course  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  became 
assistant  at  the  private  ophthalmic  hospital  of  Cohn 
at  Breslau,  at  the  same  time  studying  under  Colm- 
heim  at  the  pathological  institute  of  the  university. 
Leaving  Breslau  in  1876,  he  went  to  Bern  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Quincke  at  the  medical  hospital  of  the 
university. 

From  Bern,  Brieger  removed  in  1878  to  Berlin, 
attending  the  physiological  laboratory.  In  1879  he 
became  assistant  to  Frericlis,  and  later  to  Leyden  at 
the  First  Medical  Hospital,  Berlin.  From  1881  lie 
was  privat-docent,  and  from  1887  titular  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1890  he  opened  a 
private  dispensary  and  hospital.  The  same  year  lie 
was  elected  assistant  professor,  and  in  1891  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  physician  of  the  university  hospital 
and  dispensary  for  contagious  diseases.  In  1897  lie 
occupied  the  chair  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
as  substitute  for  Professor  Ehrlich.  Since  1899  he 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  general  therapeutics.  The 
following  year  he  received  the  title  of  “  Gelieimer 
Medizinalratli.  ” 

Brieger  is  a  contributor  to  numerous  medical 
journals,  and  has  written  many  essays  and  books 
dealing  with  pharmacology,  pharmaceutical  chem¬ 
istry,  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 
is  considered  an  authority  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Of  his  many  essays  and  books  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  (1)  “Zur  Physiologischen  Wirkung 
der  Abfuhrmittel,  ”  in  “  Archiv  fur  Experimental  Pa¬ 
thologic  und  Therapie,”  1877;  (2)  “  Ueberdie  Aroma- 
tisclien  Producte  der  Faulniss  im  Eiweiss,”  in  “Zeit- 
selirift  fur  Physikalische  Chemie,”  1879;  (3)  “Zur 
Kenntnissnahme  des  Physiologischen  Verhaltnisses 
des  Brenzcatechin,  Hydrocliinon,  und  Resorcin  ” 
in  Du  Bois-Re}rmond’s  “Archiv  lur  Physiologie, ” 
1879 ;  (4)  “  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  der  Fibrosen  Hepa¬ 
titis,”  in  Virchow’s  “  Archiv  fur  Pathologische  Ana- 
tomie  und  Physiologie  und  fur  Klinisclie  Medizin,” 
1879 ;  (5)  “  Ueber Einige  Bestandtheile  des  Jauchigen 
Eiters  des  Mensclien,  ”  in  “  Zeitsclirift  fur  Physika¬ 
lische  Chemie,”  1S81 ;  (6)  “Beitrag  zur  Schrecklali- 
mung,”  in  “Zeitsclirift  fur  Klinisclie  Medizin,”  1881, 
pp.  121  et  seq. ;  (7)  “  Ueber  Febris  Recurrens,”in  the 
“ Charite  Annalen, ”  1881,  pp,  136-150;  (8)  “Ueber 
Spaltungs  Producte  der  Bacterien,”  in  “Zeitsclirift 
fur  Physikalische  Chemie,”  1S84;  (9)  “Ueber  Pto¬ 
maine,”  Berlin,  1885-86  (in  this  work,  consisting  of 
three  volumes,  the  author  proves  that  the  bacteria 
develop  their  injurious  qualities  through  a  specific 
poisonous  product  of  the  toxins  and  toxalbumins); 
(10)  “Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Tetanie  bei  einem 
am  Wundstarrkrampf  Erkrankten  Individuum,”  in 
“Berliner  Klinisclie  Woclienschrift,”  188S,  pp.  329 et 
seq. ;  (11)  with Stadtliagen,  “Ueber  Cystinurie,  Nebst 
Bemerkungen  uber  einen  Fall  von  Morbus  Macu- 
losus  Werlhofii,”  ib.  1889,  pp.  344  et  seq.,  455  et  seq. ; 
(12)  with  C.  Fraukel,  “Untersuchungen  fiber  Bak- 
teriengifte,”  ib.  1890,  pp.  241  et  seq.,  268  et  seq. ;  (13) 
with  Ehrlich,  “Ueberdie  Uebertragung  der  Immu- 
nitat  Durcli  Milch,”  in  “Deutsche  Medizinische 
Woclienschrift.”  1892,  pp.  393  et  seq. ;  (14)  “Ueber 
die  Klinisclie  Bedeutung  des  Elsnerisclien  Typlms- 
Nach  weises, ”  ib.  1895,  No.  50;  (15)  “Klinisclie  Beob- 
aclitungen  an  Zwei  Leprosen,”  in  “Berliner  Kli- 
nisclie  Woclienschrift,”  1896,  pp.  1105 eiseq. ;  and  (16) 
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«  xjeber  Vcrsuclie  der  Uebertragung  der  Syphilis  auf 
Tliiere  und  uber  Serumtherapie  bei  Syphilis,”  in 
“IClinischcs  Jahrbucli,”  1899. 

niBi  ioGRAPHT :  Hirsch,  Blngrapliisches  Lexilwn ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

]3  J881  • Pagel,  BiograpUsclies  Lexilwn,  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 
g  F.  T.  H. 

BRIELI  or  BRIEL  (^nn),  JUDAH  LEON 
BEN  ELIEZER  (also  known  in  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  under  the  contraction  MaHaRIL) :  Rabbi  in 
Mantua;  born  about  1648;  died  in  1722. 

Brieli,  besides  being  a  high  Talmudical  authority, 
as  is  shown  in  the  responsa  of  his  contemporaries 
Isbmael  Coen,  Morpurgo,  and  others  who  asked  his 
opinion  on  halakic  questions,  was  well  versed  in 
the  secular  sciences,  which  he  zealously  cultivated. 
Being  highly  esteemed  by  the  Sephardic  community 
of  Amsterdam  on  account  of  his  learning,  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  great  age,  he  was  asked  by  Zebi  Ash¬ 
kenazi  (Hakam  Zebi)  and  his  followers  for  his  sup¬ 
port  in  their  campaign  against  Hayyun  and  his 
cabalistic  vagaries.  Brieli,  who  was  opposed  to  the 
Cabala  in  general,  could  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  I-Iayyun.  He  accordingly  addressed  two  let¬ 
ters  to  Hakam  Zebi  (the  first  was  published  in 
“  Millnimot  Adonai”),  three  to  Ayllon,  two  to  the 
board  of  the  Amsterdam  community,  and  one  to 
Benjamin  Finzi,  in  all  of  which  he  condemned  Hay- 
yun  and  approved  the  suppression  of  his  book. 
Hay v un  in  his  pamphlet  against  Hakam  Zebi,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Ha-Zad  Zebi,  ”  says  that  Brieli  is  a  Latinist  and 
philosopher,  but  knows  nothing  about  the  Cabala; 
that  he  (Brieli)  denies  to  Simeon  ben  Yohai  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  tlieZoliar;  that  he  (Brieli),  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  law,  has  never  married,  and  wears  no 
beard. 

Brieli  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“Shefer  Kelale  ha-Dikduk  ”  (The  Beauty  of  the 
Grammatical  Rules),  a  Hebrew  grammar;  (2) 

“  Hassagot  ‘al  Sifreha-Sliehihim  ”  (Criticisms  on  the 
Books  of  the  Apostles);  (8)  “La  Sjnagoga  Disin- 
gannata  dagli  Inganni  del  Padre  Pinamonti  ” ;  (4) 

“  Esame  clelle  Biflessioni  Teologiclie,  ”  on  the  miracles. 
Of  these  only  the  first-named  was  published  (Man¬ 
tua,  1724);  the  others  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Dei  Rossi,  Nos.  22,  23 ;  Ncubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.”  s.v.).  Brieli  also  translated  into  Hebrew  the 
letters  of  Seneca  (“  Kcrem  Hemecl,  ”  ii.  119). 

Aii  elegy  on  Brieli  was  published  by  his  pupil 
Cohen  Modon,  under  the  title  “Zir  lia-?irim,”  in 
which  Brieli ’s  knowledge  of  mathematics,  logic, 
and  natural  history  is  highly  praised. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  i.  33:  Nepl-Glii- 
Si  meant  Gcclole  Tisradv.  1ST: ;  Dei  Ross,  ^o»«no 
Storied,  p.  75;  Griitz,  Gesch .  der  Jiiden,  x.  4S<,  488 ,  Stem- 
solmelcler,  Cat.  Bodl,  col.  1299;  Mortara,  m  Cornel  e  lsiae- 
litico,  i.  101  ct  seq.  y 

L.  G. 

BRIER.  See  Bramble. 

BRIGHT,  JOHN  :  English  statesman  and  ora¬ 
tor;  horn  at  Greenbank,  Nov.  16,  1811;  died  in 
Rochdale  March  27,  1889.  It  has  been  stated  that 
his  mother,  Martha  Jacobs,  was  a  Jewess;  but  this 
statement  is  erroneous,  such  Biblical  names  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  English  peasantry.  Din¬ 
ing  his  long  public  career  lie  more  than  once  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  an  unflinching  advocate  of  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  England,  on 
III. — 25 


the  ground  of  what  he  designated  “justice  to  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  country.”  On' May  14, 
1849,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths’  Bill— which  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
right  of  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament — Bright  delivered 
a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fer¬ 
vently  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  race  and 
declaring  that  he  “  should  vote  for  the  bill,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  because  it  admitted  Jews  into  Parliament.” 
On  many  other  occasions  he  took  the  same  position, 
as,  for  instance,  in  1851,  when  the  question  of  Jew¬ 
ish  disabilities  was  raised  in  Parliament  by  the  action 
of  Alderman  Salomons.  But  in  his  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  15,  1853, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Jewish  Disabilities 
Bill,  Bright  gave  the  most  vigorous  expression  to 
his  principles  of  religious  equality  as  applied  to  the 
Jews.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  personal  feeling,  and  was  a  direct  out¬ 
come  of  his  religious  and  political  principles. 


Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle .  March  29, 18S9,  P-9 ;  April 
5,  1889,  p.  8;  Bright's  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy ,  edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  ii.  4S7-49o,  Lon¬ 
don,  1S6S.  -g  g 


BRILL,  AZRIEL  :  Hungarian  rabbi  and  author ; 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
assistant  rabbi  (dayyan)  at  Pest,  Hungary.  He 
wrote;  “Hadrat  Kodesh”  (Beauty  of  Holiness),  con¬ 
taining  the  Mishnali  treatises,  Rosh  lia-Shanah,  and 
Yoma,  with  a  commentary  and  German  translation; 
a  collection  of  the  prescriptions  and  prayers  for  the 
ten  penitential  days;  also  an  essay  on  the  Temple 
ritual  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  a  Jewish  cal¬ 
endar  up  to  6000  (Ofen,  1827). 


Bibliography:  Steiuschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Iso.  1469.  Furst, 
Bibl,  Jud,  i.  132;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefanm,  p.  134. 
l  c  I-  Der. 


BRILL,  JEHIEL:  Russian  journalist.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Zeitlin  he  was  born  in  1836  in  Tult- 
seliin,  Russian  Poland;  but  Fuenn,  who  knew  him 
well,  states  that  he  was  bom  in  British  India.  He 
died  in  London  JSTov.  12,  1SS6.  Taken  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  when  quite  young,  and  later  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  he  grew  up  in  the  latter  city  and  tlieie 
received  a  Talmudical  education  and  the  stiictl} 
Orthodox  training  common  to  natives  of  Russia  lin¬ 
ing  in  Palestine.  In  1863,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  traveler  Jacob  Safir,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Hebrew  monthly  “  Ha-Lebanon,  ”  which, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  twelfth  number,  w  as 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  government.  After 
many  tribulations  Brill  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
a  o-ain  commenced  to  publish  the  “Lebanon,  fiist  as 
a°semi-montlil v  (1865-68),  and  later  as  a  weekly 
(1868-70).  The  Frauco-Prussian  war  and  the  siege 
of  Paris,  by  cutting  off  communication  with  his 
readers — practically  all  of  whom  were  outside  of 
France — forced  him  to  suspend  the  publication  of  his 
journal  for  the  second  time.  He  went  to  Mat  ence, 
where  he  established  a  Hebrew  printing-office  and 
renewed  the  publication  of  the  weekly  “  Lebanon 
this  time  as  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  “Mainzer  Israel¬ 
ite,”  edited  by  M.  Lehmann,  who  occupied  in  Ger¬ 
man  Jewrv  a  position  corresponding  to  the  one  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Brill  among  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe. 


Brill 

Bristol 
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In  May  ence  tlie  publication  of  the  “Lebanon”  was 
continued  from  1872  to  1881.  This  journal  became 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  ultra-conservative  Jews; 
and  many  pious  rabbis  contributed  to  and  took  an 
interest  in  its  Talmudical  literary  department,  the 
“  Yarkete  Lebanon.”  During*  part  of  this  time  Brill 
also  edited  and  published  a  Yiddish  or  Judtco-Ger- 
man  weekly  entitled  “  Ha-Yisrael,”  which,  like  his 
Hebrew  publication,  circulated  mainly  in  Russia. 
The  Orthodox  class,  however,  never  evinced  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  journalism  in  general  to  make  its 
organ  a  financial  success;  and  the  “Lebanon”  had 
for  the  third  time  to  be  discontinued. 

When  the  movement  to  establish  colonies  in  Pales¬ 
tine  or  its  vicinity  was  inaugurated,  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  persecutions  in  Russia,  Brill,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Holy  Land  and  with  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  there,  was,  through  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Rabbi  Samuel  Mohilever,  chosen  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Israelite  Universelle  and  l\y  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild  to  conduct  from  Russia  to  Palestine  a 
small  group  of  experienced  farmers,  who  were  to  be 
established  in  or  near  the  Alliance  colony,  Mikweli 
Israel.  He  started  from  Rosinoi,  Russian  Poland, 
with  eleven  men — ten  farmers  and  a  “  me  lamed  ” 
(teacher) — Nov.  21,  1882,  and  arrived  at  Palestine 
the  following  month.  The  story  of  his  journey  and 
of  its  results  is  given  in  detail  in  his  work, 

“  Yesod  ha-Ma‘aleli  ”  (The  Base  of  the  Slope),  which 
Brill  published  in  1888  in  Mayence,  whither  he  had 
returned  a  sadly  disappointed  man.  In  1884  Brill 
settled  in  London,  and  there  established  a  new  Yid¬ 
dish  weekly  newspaper,  the  “  Sulamith.”  In  1886 
he  started,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  publish  the  “Leb¬ 
anon,”  but  was  forced  to  announce  its  suspension 
after  the  publication  of  a  few  numbers.  He  died 
suddenly  in  London  the  same  year. 

“  Yesod  ha-Ma'alali  ”  is  the  only  book  written  by 
Brill.  He  published,  while  in  Paris,  three  works 
containing  inedited  manuscripts  from  the  library  of 
Baron  Giinzburg,  which  are  described  in  Zeitlin, 

“  Bibliotheca  Hebraica  Post-Mendelssohniana,  ”  p.  42. 
He  also  published,  with  an  introduction,  an  old 
anonymous  manuscript,  “Be’er  ha-Golah,”  on  Jew- 
ish  archeology  (Mayence,  1877),  with  notes  by  Jacob 
Tarpower  and  Reuben  Rapoport. 


Bibliography  :  Fuerm,  Kencset  Yisrael ,  pp.  520,  521 ;  idem, 
tn  Ha-Zefira ,  1SS6,  No.  172  ;  Zeitlin,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica 
Post-Mcntlchsohniana ,  pp.  41,  42. 
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BRILL,  JOEL.  See  Loewe,  Joel. 

BRILL,  JOSEPH  (also  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Ayob”  [DPtf  contracted  from  Ani 
Joseph  Brill]):  Russian  teacher  and  Hebrew  writer; 
born  at  Gorki,  near  Mobile v,  on  the  Dnieper,  1889. 
He  studied  Talmud  at  the  yeshibot  of  Shklov  and 
Vitebsk,  and  later  settled  in  Minsk,  where  he  opened 
a  school  for  Jewish  boys,  and  in  which  town  he  is 
still  active  as  teacher  and  writer. 

Brill’s  first  articles  appeared  in  the  early  sixties  in 
the  Hebrew  periodicals  “  Ha-Maggid, ”  “Ha-Meliz,” 
and  “Ha-Karmel.  ”  An  excellent  Hebrew  style  and 
a  fine  humor  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  wri¬ 
tings.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  Hebrew  year¬ 
books  and  periodicals,  he  has  published :  “  Ish 
Jehudi”  (The  Jew),  a  translation  from  the  English 


of  the  live-act.  drama  by  Richard  Cumberland 
Wilna,  1884;  “Kizzur  Shulhan  ‘Aruk”  (Satirical 
Instructions  for  Teachers  and  Pedagogues),  in  the 
collection  “Ozar  ha-Sifrut,”  Cracow,  1890;' “Mid¬ 
rash  Soferim,”  satirical  characteristics  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Hebrew  writers,  in  “Ha-Shahar,”  Vienna,  1879; 
“Lefauim”  (In  Times  of  Old),  a  sketch  in  “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,”  1892,  iv.  He  has  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  a  volume  of  poems,  a  volume  of  aphorisms, 
proverbs,  and  a  volume  of  stories.  Some  of  his 
correspondence  with  Hebrew  writers  is  published 
in  II.  Rosenberg’s  “Ozar  Miktabim  we-Sippurim,” 
St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

Bibliography:  Ozar  ha- Sif rut,  iy.  643-650,  Cracow,  1892 

II.  R. 

BRILL,  SAMUEL  LOW ;  Hungarian  rabbi 
and  Talmudical  scholar;  born  Sept.  14,  1814,  in 
Budapest;  died  April  8,  1897.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  Azriel  Brill  (1778-1858),  who 
was  teacher  and  associate  rabbi  at  Pest,  and  the 
author  of  several  works  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
After  having  been  carefully  grounded  at  home  in 
Hebrew  studies,  and  graduating  with  honors  from 
the  Protestant  Lyceum  of  his  native  city,  he  attended 
the  ■Talmud  schools  at  Eisenstadt  (1832)  [under  M. 
J.  Peris],  Presburg  (1834-35)  [under  Moses  Sofer], 
aud  Prague  (1836),  where  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  his  rabbinical  degree.  In  1842-43  he 
was  registered  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  lie 
attended  the  courses  of  famous  teachers,  such  as 
Boeckli,  the  classical  philologist;  Ritter,  the  geog¬ 
rapher  ;  Leopold  Ranke,  the  historian ;  Schelling,  and 
others,  and  associated  with  Leopold  Zunz  and 
Michael  Sachs. 

Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  rabbi  in  1843,  and  associate  rabbi  in  1850. 
Although  he  did  not  come  before  the  public  at  large 
either  in  print  (his  only  publication  was  an  anony¬ 
mous  necrology  of  his  teacher  Moses  Sofer,  in  the 
“Allg.  Zeit.  des  Judentliums,”  1838)  or  on  the  plat- 
form,  he  soon  became  widely  known  by  his  Tal¬ 
mudic  lectures,  which  he  enlivened  with  material 
drawn  from  Hebrew  and  general  literature.  Among 
his  earliest  pupils  were  W.  Baclier  and  I.  Goldziher. 

Brill  was  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  corelig¬ 
ionists,  but  also  by  the  Hungarian  government,  and 
was  its  first  counselor  when  it  was  preparing  to 
institute  a  rabbinical  seminary  (see  Moritz  Bloch 
[Ballagi]).  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
tlie  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  (“  Landesrabbiner- 
schule  ”),  inaugurated  in  1877,  in  which  institution 
he  held  the  position  of  teacher  of  Talmud  from  1877 
till  1887,  having  previously  (since  1872)  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  rabbinical  college  of  Budapest.  He 
also  took  part  in  tlie  Israelitic  county-congress  of 
1868-69.  During  Brill’s  lifetime  a  number  of  subtle 
extracts  from  his  Talmudic  glosses  were  published  in 
tlie  “Monatsschrift,”  1896-97,  and  the  “Magyar 
Zsid5  Szemle,”  of  the  same  years,  by  Ludwig  Blau. 

A  few  sermons  have  also  been  printed  in  the  last- 
named  periodical. 

Brill’s  valuable  Hebrew  library  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  seminary  at  Budapest. 

Bibliography:  L.  Blau,  Samuel  LOw  Brill:  His  Life  and 
Character ,  in  Hungarian,  with  portrait,  Budapest,  1902. 
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BRIMSTONE :  Sulfur  in  a  solid  state.  It  is 
found  in  Palestine,  in  the  region  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  and  around  the  Dead  Sea,  both  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  elements  and  in  its  pure  state. 
In  the  latter  condition  it  is  still  employed  medici¬ 
nally  for  skin-diseases  by  the  wandering  Arab  tribes, 
-who  make  further  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder.  Brimstone  is  also  found  in  the  hot 
springs  that  line  both  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
one  of  these  springs  (at  Callirrhoe),  Herod  took  baths 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  his  ailment  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xvii.  6).  Besides  these  two  sources 
there  was  still  a  third  which  was  known  in  Bible 
times.  The  two  passages  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  33,  xxxiv. 
9)  point  clearly  to  sulfur  produced  by  volcanic 
eruptions.  Sulfur  is  very  inflammable;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  fire  (Gen.  xix.  24;  Deut. 
xxix.  23;  Ps.  xi.  6;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22). 

Biblical  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  useful  qualities 
of  brimstone;  whenever  it  is  mentioned  it  is  always 
as  an  instrument  of  God  in  exacting  the  penalty 
from  the  wicked  (besides  the  above  passages  see  Job 
xviii.  15);  and  this  idea  is  continued  in  the  New 
Testament  (Rev.  xiv.  10,  xix.  20,  xx.  10).  This 
may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  recollection  of  the 
traditions  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah  ;  the  large  quantities  of  brimstone  found  in  the 
region  suggesting  it  as  the  agent  of  destruction, 
j.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

BRINDISI  (Hebrew,  :  Seaport  on  the 

coast  of  Calabria,  Italy,  whence  the  ancient  Romans 
embarked  for  the  East.  Jews  undoubtedly  settled 
there  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  Talmud  (‘Er. 
iv.  1)  it  is  recounted  that  four  illustrious  Mishnaic 
doctors  (tannaim),  among  whom  was  R.  Gamaliel, 
returned  from  this  city  to  their  home!  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  at  his  time  ten  Jewish  families 
were  living  there,  all  engaged  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Bibliography:  Hebrew  inscriptions  explained  by  Graziado 
Ascoli  in  reports  of  the  congress  of  Orientalists  of  Florence, 
1894 ;  Guerrieri,  Gli  Ebrei  a  Brindisi  e  a  Lecce,  Turin,  1901. 
g.  Y.  C. 

BRISK.  See  Brest-Litovsk. 

BRISKER,  AARON  B.  MEIR.  See  Aaron 
e.  Meir  of  Brest. 

BRISTOL  :  Commercial  seaport  city  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  England.  Jews 
settled  very  early  at  Bristol,  which  was  the  center 
of  the  slave-trade  between  England  and  Ireland, 
until  its  discontinuance,  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Wimbald,  ( ?)  in  1172,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.  The  names  are  known  of  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  who  lived  in 
Bristol.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  Moses  of 
Bristol,  father  of  Yom-Tob,  the  author 
Early  of  “  Seler  lia-Tanuaim,”  and  grandson 
History,  of  Rabbi  Simon  of  Trier  (Treves),  a 
martyr  of  the  Second  Crusade.  In 
Richard  of  Devizes’  account  of  English  cities,  as 
given  by  a  French  Jew,  Bristol  is  described  as  a 
city  of  soap-boilers  (Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  Eng¬ 
land,”  p.  149).  After  the  decline  of  the  slave-trade 
in  Bristol,  many  Jews  left  the  town ;  Moses  going 


to  Oxford,  others  to  Nottingham  and  London. 
When,  however,  John  imprisoned  and  fined  all  the 
Jews  of  England  in  1210,  it  was  from  a  Jew  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Abraham,  that  he  extorted  no  less  than  10,000 
marks  by  extracting  the  victim’s  teeth  successively 
till  lie  consented  to  give  up  his  wealth  (Matthew 
Paris,  “Chronica  Majora,”  ed.  Luard,  ii.  528). 

The  Jewry  was  situated  on  the  quay  between 
Broad  street  and  Small  street,  outside  the  inner  but 
within  the  outer  wall  of  the  city.  The  synagogue 


Plan  of  City  ot  Bristol,  Showing  Position  of  Jewry,  About  1250  c.e. 

(After  William  Hunt,  “  Bristol.”) 


was  in  Small  street,  under  the  building  which  was 
afterward  St.  Giles’s  Church.  As  far  as  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  no  Jews  were  in  Bristol  at  die  time  of  the 
Expulsion,  no  houses  of  Jews  falling  into  the  king’s 
power  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Jews  re¬ 
sided  there  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  as  an  Archa  was  retained  there  to 
hold  their  deeds. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  p.  374; 
Hunt,  Bristol ,  pp.  27-30;  Seyer,  Bristol,  i.  527-529;  Pryce, 
Bristol,  pp.  72-73. 

J. 

There  is  no  record  of  congregational  life  earlier 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  time  the  congregation,  which  included  not 
a  few  families  which  since  then  have  become  most 
eminent  in  the  English  Jewry — that  of  Jessel,  for 
instance— was  able  to  build  a  sjma- 
Since  the  gogue  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
Eighteenth  the  ornaments  of  the  old  town.  It 
Century,  was  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the 
present  city,  in  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  Temple  street.  A  local  topographical  descrip¬ 
tion,  dated  1794,  states  that  “the  Jews’  synagogue 
is  veiy  well  fitted  up,  painted,  and  furnished  with 
altar-piece,  branches,  candlesticks,  etc.,  in  such  a 
style  that  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  places  of  worship  in  Bristol.” 
The  present  synagogue  is  situated  in  Park  row, 
and  is  a  commodious  and  well-fitted  building.  It 
was  opened  in  1870. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Bristol 
was  one  of  the  foremost  provincial  congregations  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  it  has  been  served  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  able  ministers,  many  of  whom  have  since 
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achieved  distinction  in  larger  spheres  of  work.  The 
earliest  known  of  these  were  the  Rev.  David  M. 

Isaacs  (afterward  minister  and  pro- 
Rabbis.  lessor  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester) 
and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Barnett  (after¬ 
ward  of  the  New  Synagogue,  London). 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Levy  Green,  afterward  eminent 
as  minister  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  London,  was 
stationed  at  Bristol  from  1838  to  1851,  taking  locally 
a  share  in  the  emancipation  struggle  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  preaching 
occasional  English  sermons,  at  that  time  a  very  rare 
feature  of  Anglo- Jewish  devotions.  Among  other 
Jewish  divines  attached  to  the  congregation  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rev.  Isaac  Samuel  (now  minister  of 
the  Bays  water  Synagogue,  London) ;  the  Rev. 
Meyer  Mendelssohn  (afterward  minister  at  Kim¬ 
berly,  Cape  Colony) ;  the  Rev.  Burman  Berliner 
(afterward  minister  of  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Syna¬ 
gogue,  London);  the  Rev.  Joseph  Leonard  Levy, 
B.A.  (lately  attached  to  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel,  Philadelphia,  and  now  rabbi  of  Congrega¬ 
tion  Rodepli  Shalom,  Pittsburg);  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hyamson,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (afterward  minister  of  the 
Dalston  Synagogue,  and  now  dayyan  of  the  United 
Synagogue,  London);  the  Rev.  Lewis  Mendelssohn, 
B.A.  (afterward  of  Dublin);  and  the  Rev,  Joseph 
Abelson,  B.A.,  the  present  minister. 

Of  recent  years,  and  concurrently  with  the  revival 
of  the  West-Indian  trade  and  the  enterprising  en¬ 
largement  of  the  port,  an  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  has  become  evident,  and  much  activity 
is  again  being  brought  to  bear  on  communal  work. 
In  addition  to  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  dating 
from  about  1860,  there  exist  a  board  of  guardians 
(founded  1894);  a  Hebrew  school  (founded  1890), 
the  classes  of  which  are  attended  by  seventy  chil¬ 
dren;  a  literary  and  social  society  (founded  1894), 
with  fifty-one  members;  and  a  Zionist  association 
(1899).  Jewish  organization  is  not  confined  to  the 
residents  in  the  city  itself.  At  the  great  public 
school,  Clifton  College,  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
there  has  been  for  some  years  a  Jewish  house — that 
is,  one  of  the  residences  forming  part  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  buildings — the  domestic  life  of  which  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The  master 
presiding  over  this  house  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Polack, 
B.A.,  previously  minister  of  the  Liverpool  (Old) 
congregation.  It  has  existed  long  enough  to  form 
a  tradition  in  the  college;  and  its  first  generation  of 
students  has  already  taken  a  leading  position  in 
Anglo-Jewish  communal  life. 

Bibliography:  Margoliouth,  Jews  of  Great  Britain ,  iii.  leg¬ 
ist;  Jew,  Chron.  March  18,  1888;  Jacobs,  Jcioish  Year 
Book ,  5(360,  p.  90 ;  Harris,  Je  wish  Year  Book ,  5663,  p.  131. 

j.  F.  L.  C. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  London :  Chief  library 
and  museum  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  contains 
many  books  and  objects  of  Jewish  interest. 

The  Hebrew  MSS. :  The  Hebrew  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  already  full}'  catalogued  or 
briefly  described  number  about  1,200.  This  total 
includes  fifty  recently  assigned  to  fragments  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  collection  brought  from  Cairo.  Between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  additional  ones  are  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  the  remainder  of  the  same  interest¬ 


ing  collection.  There  are  also  thirty  Hebrew  char¬ 
ters  (business  deeds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period)  in 
the  Museum;  and  if  the  seventy-one  Samaritan 
manuscripts  and  the  very  ancient  Aramaic  papyrus 
(marked  cvi.*,  2d  century  n.c.)  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  Hebrew  collection,  the  entire  library  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  close  upon  1;400  numbers. 

Of  these  over  1,050  are  briefly  described  in  the 
“  Descriptive  List  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,”  which  appeared  in  1893.  A 
rough  classification  into  subjects  shows  that  in  the 
total  just  mentioned  Biblical  texts  are  represented 
by  165  numbers;  Biblical  commentaries  by  175; 
Midrasliim  and  Midrasliic  discourses  by  45 ;  Talmud 
and  Halakah  by  190;  liturgies  by  115;  cabalistic 
manuscripts  by  130;  ethics,  philoso- 
Classi-  pliy,  and  poetry  by  an  aggregate  of 
fication  of  84;  philology,  mathematics,  and  as- 
MSS.  tronomy  by  75;  medicine  by  20 ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  manuscripts  by  73;  char¬ 
ters  by  30;  and  Samaritan  literature  by  64.  The 
later  acquisitions  may  be  assumed  to  show  a  similar 
proportion  of  subjects,  with  the  very  notable  addi¬ 
tions,.  however,  of  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
other  historical  documents  forming  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  brought  from  the  Cairo  Gentzaii, 

The  distribution  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  among 
the  earlier  Museum  collections  is  as  follows:  The 
Sloane  and  Harley  collections,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum  at  its  opening  in 
1753,  respectively  contained  twelve  and  ninety-five 
Hebrew  manuscript  volumes.  The  Old  Royal  Li' 
brary,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  King  George 
II.  in  1757,  included  seven  Hebrew  numbers.  A 
like  contingent  was  contributed  by  the  great  library 
collected  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  Sur¬ 
rey,  and  Norfolk..  Three  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  presented  (together  with  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  printed  books ;  see  below)  by 
Sources  Solomon  da  Costa  in  1759,  and  two 
of  the  other  numbers  of  the  collection  have 
Collection,  been  filled  up  with  his  own  catalogue 
of  the  printed  books  and  manuscripts 
thus  presented.  The  Lansdowne  collection  (pur¬ 
chased  in  1807)  and  the  library  formed  by  King 
George  III.  (presented  to  the  nation  by  King  George 
IY.  in  1823)  contained  one  Hebrew  volume  each; 
and  the  Egcrton  collection  (bequeathed  in  1829)  in¬ 
cluded  three  Hebrew  numbers. 

Of  the  520  Hebrew  volumes  embodied  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Additional  Series  of  manuscripts,  no 
less  than  323  came  from  the  famous  collection  of 
Joseph  Almanzi ;  and  the  few  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  form  part  of  the  Rich  collection  (acquired  in 
1829)  are  also  included  in  the  total  of  520  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  series  which  followed  the  Additional, 
and  into  which  fresh  acquisitions  are  now  constantly 
being  incorporated,  is  the  Oriental.  The  latter  now 
contains  about  550  Hebrew  numbers.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  (not  less  than  260  volumes)  was 
purchased  from  M.  W.  Sitapira  between,  the  years 
1877  and  1883.  The  rest  came  to  the  Museum  in 
smaller  consignments  through  the  agency  of  the 
lateEischel  Hirsch  and  other  booksellers. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Museum  collection 
became  from  time  to  time  enriched  also  include  man- 
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uscripts  purchased  at  the  duke  of  Sussex’s  sale  in 
1844;  the  collection  of  ten  important  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  families 
of  Schultens,  John  van  dcr  Hagen,  and  Hr.  Adam 
Clarke  successively ;  four  Megillah  scrolls  once  the 
property  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  and  several  num¬ 
bers  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Adolf  Neubauer,  Dr. 
C.  D.  Ginsburg,  F.  D.  Mocatta,  and  S.  J.  A.  Church¬ 
ill  (British  consul  at  Teheran). 

It  will  now  be  useful  to  note  some  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  collection,  and  in  doing  so 
the  classified  order  adopted  in  the  “Descriptive 
List’7  published  in  1893  will  be  followed. 

I.  Biblical  Texts.—  (a)  Scrolls:  Hone  of  these  is, 
unfortunately,  of  any  great  antiquity,  the  oldest 
(MS.  Harley,  7619)  probably  belonging  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  Mention  should,  however,  be  made 
of  a  number  of  Yemenite  Pentateuch  rolls  exhibit¬ 
ing  what  are  technically  called  “dry  points,’  em¬ 
ployed  to  mark  pauses,  and  to  distinguish  some 
words  of  equal  spelling  but  dissimilar  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  As  the  writing  of  synagogue  scrolls  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  consonantal  text,  this  device  of  im¬ 
pressing  a  small  inkless  circle  was  adopted  (with  the 
permission  of  the  Yemenite  rabbis?)  as  a  help  to  the 
reader.  One  roll  of  the  collection  (Add.  19,250)  was 
written  (probably  in  the  eighteenth  century)  for  the 
use  of  the  Jews  at  Kai-Fung-Fu  in  China. 

(b)  Biblical  Texts  in  Book  Form :  Special  mention 
may  be  made  of  MS.  Or.  4445,  which  was  brought 
from  Teheran,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the 
famous  codex  of  the  Prophets  preserved  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  is  dated  916  c.E.  This  Museum 
manuscript  contains,  however,  only  the  Pentateuch. 
The  oldest  dated  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the 
Museum  (Or.  2201)  belongs  to  a.m.  5006  (1246  c.E.), 
and  was  written  at  Toledo.  A  very  fine  specimen 
of  Spanish  calligraphy  and  marginal  illumination  is 
the  Bible  in  three  volumes,  numbered  Or.  2626-28. 
It  was  written  in  1488.  Of  very  considerable  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  are  a  number  of  codices  (mostly 
Yemenite)  exhibiting  what  is  known  as  the  super- 
linear,  or  Babylonian,  punctuation.  The  collection 
generally  contains  excellent  specimens  of  almost  all 
styles  of  writing  and  all  Masoretic  schools  (Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  North  African,  etc.).  One  codex 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Or.  2451)  was  written  at  Kum  in 
Persia  a.  Git'.  1794  (1488  c.E.).  Of  the  Karaite  cod¬ 
ices  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  Or.  2540, 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century.  The  Hebrew  text 
is  there  written  in  an  archaic  form  of  the  Aiabic 
character,  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  and  accents 
being  added  in  colored  ink.  This  manuscript  is  also 
provided  with  ancient  Oriental  ornamentations. 

II.  Biblical  Commentaries  ;  In  this  section  a  great 
wealth  of  material  for  the  study  of  early  Karaite 
literature  will  be  found.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
Biblical  books  by  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'akub  al-Kirkisani, 
Salmon  b.  Jeroham,  David b.  Boaz,  and  Abual-Faraj 
Furkan  ibn  Asad.  Japheth  is  most  amply  repre¬ 
sented.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  his 
commentaries  on  Ruth  and  the  Song  of  Songs  (Or. 
2554)  is  dated  Ramlali,  a.h.  395  (1004-5  c.E.),  and 
that  the  reference  to  Japheth  in  the  colophon  shows 


clearly  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  au¬ 
thor's  lifetime. 

The  collection  of  Rabbinite  commentaries  is  also 
a  very  good  one.  The  principal  unique  texts  are : 
(1)  the  commentary  on  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel 
by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Sefardi  (eleventh  to  twelfth 
century) ;  (2)  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Rabbi  Meyulias  b.  Elijah  (probably  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century);  and  (3)  fragments  of  a 
Persian  commentary  (Hebrew  character)  on  a  portion 
of  the  Prophets. 

III.  Midrashim  and  Midrashic  Discourses  :  These  in¬ 
clude  copies  of  the  three  important  Yemenite  Mid¬ 
rashic  compilations  known  as  the  “Midrash  ha- 
Gadol,  ”  “  Midrash  ha-Hefez,  ”  and  “  Nur  al-Zulum.  ” 
Unique  are  the  texts  contained  in  Add.  27,292,  and 
probably  also  Harley  5704  (containing  a  Midrasli  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  style  of  the  Yalkut  ha- 
Maldri).  One  may  notice,  besides,  Midrashic  dis¬ 
courses  by  David  b.  Abraham  Maimuni  and  Sa‘id 
ibn  Da’ud  al-‘Adani. 

IV.  Talmud  and  Halakah :  In  the  older  British 
Museum  collections  only  one  volume  of  Talmudic 
texts  of  the  twelfth  and  another  of  the  fourteenth 
century  are  contained;  but  by  the  latest  acquisi¬ 
tions  from  the  Cairo  Genizali  three  other  important 
fragmentary  numbers  have  been  added  to  the 
library.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  the  Museum 
possesses  three  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  commentary  of  Joseph  Syrillo.  Note¬ 
worthy  for  its  antiquity  is  a  volume  containing 
Rashi’s  commentary  on  BabaMezka,  dated  1190  c.E. 

The  Halakah  portion  of  this  section  is  very  rich 
in  interesting  and  valuable  codices,  including  five 
copies  of  the  Yad  lia-Hazakalv  of  Maimonides,  im¬ 
portant  copies  of  the  the  pDD,  Alfasi,  and  vari¬ 
ous  responsa.  As  unique  may  be  noted  the  additions 
of  Samuel  b.  MeiT  (RaSHBaM)  to  Alfasi,  contained 
in  Add.  17,049-50  (mistaken  by  Leopold  Dukes  for 
notes  by  Samuel  Schletstatt).  A  fine  specimen  of 
richly  illuminated  titP-pages  and  headings  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Harley  5698-99  (Maimonides,  “Mishneh 
Torah  ”). 

Karaite  Halakah  is  also  represented;  e.g.^  by- 
Yusuf  al-Basri’s  “Questions  and  Answers,”  Kirki- 
sani’s  “Book  of  Commandments,”  and  Samuel  al- 
Maglirebi’s  “  Al-Mursliid,  ”  not  to  mention  several 
other  works  which  still  await  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  . 

V.  Liturgy :  This  section  is  also  a  very  rich  and 
important  one.  It  includes  very  fine  specimens  of 
almost  all  important  rites.  Margoliou til’s  study  of 
a  number  of  these  manuscripts  has  revealed  many 
features  that  were  unknown  to  the  great  liturgiolo- 
gist  Leopold  Zunz.  Very  many  hymns  will  have  to 
be  added  to  the  known  list  when  these  manuscripts 
are  fully  catalogued.  Special  mention  may  here  be 
made  of  several  fine  copies  of  the  illustrated  Hag- 
cradali,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  school  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  a  fine 
copy  of  the  North  African  Liturgy  (Or.  5600)  was 
recently  acquired  by  the  trustees  at  the  sale  held  at 
Amsterdam  of  the  late  D.  H.  de  Castro’s  library. 
The  Karaite  ritual  is  also  fairly  well  represented.  . 

VI.  Cabala  :  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this 
section  contains  no  less  than  130  numbers.  It  in- 
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eludes  Abraham  Abulafia’s  commentary  on  the 
“Moreli  Nebukim  ”  (perhaps  unique),  and  works  by 
Joseph  Gikatilla,  Moses  b.  Shem-Tob  of  Leon, 
Moses  Cordovero,  and  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (Add. 
27,110  being  his  autograph).  Some  interesting 
additions  to  the  section  are  supplied  by  the  Cairo 
Genizah. 

VII. -IX.  Ethics,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry  :  These  sec¬ 
tions  are  small;  but  specialists  will  no  doubt  find 
in  them  a  number  of  interesting  codices  for  collation. 
The  most  noteworthy  manuscripts  are:  in  ethics,  the 
unique  “  Ge’  Hizzayon  ”  of  Abraham  b.  Jacob,  and 
two  copies  of  a  Persian  version  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  Abraham  b.  Hasdai,  “  Ben  ha-Melek  we-lia-Nazir 77 
(Balaam  and  Josapliat);  in  philosophy,  four  manu¬ 
scripts  of  early  Karaite  speculations,  besides  some 
important  codices  of  well-known  Rabbinite  works ; 
in  poetry,  a  copy  of  Al-Harizi’s  “  Tahkemoni,”  dated 
1282  c.e.,  a  unique  volume  of  poems  by  Joseph  b. 
Tanlium  Yerushalmi,  and  Bible  stories  in  Persian 
verse  (Hebrew  characters)  by  Mollah  Shaliin. 

X.  Philology :  This  section  contains  fifty-three 
numbers.  Noteworthy  are  a  fine  early  cop3r  of  Abu 
al-Walid’s  “Kitab  al-Usul”  (which  came  from  Ye¬ 
men),  several  good  though  fragmentary  copies  of 
Nathan  b.  Jehiel’s  “  Sefer  ha-‘  Aruk,  ”  two  early  copies 
of  the  “  Mahberet 77  of  Menahem  b.  Saruk  (1091  and 
1189  c.e.),  and  the  “ Mushtamil  ”  of  the  earl3r  Karaite 
grammarian  Abu  al-Faraj  Ilarun. 

XI.  -XIII.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Medicine  : 
These  sections  can,  of  course,  be  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  specialists  only.  On  account  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  was  written.  Add.  7701  may  be 
noted  here,  containing  works  on  astronomy  and  the 
calendar  in  Persian  (Hebrew  characters). 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  MSS.:  This  section  is  full  of 
interesting  matter  of  various  kinds.  Special  men¬ 
tion  should,  perhaps,  be  made  of  the  controversial 
works  (Jews  and  Christians,  Rabbinites  and  Ka¬ 
raites).  But  the  gem  of  the  section  is  no  doubt  Add. 
11,639,  containing  a  great  variety  of  works  written 
partly  in  the  body  of  the  page  and  partly  on  the 
margin.  It  is  accompanied  b3^  fine  pictorial  illu¬ 
minations  of  the  French  school  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (latter  half). 

Of  the  charters  it  need  onty  be  said  that  they 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  (some 
few  being  earlier),  and  that  besides  throwing  some 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England 
in  1290,  they  give  a  good  idea  of  Anglo-Hebrew 
caligraphj'  of  the  time. 

The  latest  noteworth3r  addition  to  the  interesting 
and  important  Samaritan  collection  is  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Samaritan  liturgy,  dated  1258  c.e. 

The  Printed  Books :  The  collection  of  He¬ 
brew  printed  books  in  the  Museum  now  consists  of 
about  15,000  volumes.  Of  these  upward  of  10,100 
are  described  in  Zedner’s  “Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 77  pub¬ 
lished  int  1867,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
are  entered  in  S.  Van  Straalen’s  “Catalogue  of 
Hebrew  Books  in  the  British  Museum  Acquired  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Years  1868-92.77 

The  distribution  of  volumes  among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  books  described  in  Zedner’s  cata¬ 


logue  is  as  follows:  Bibles,  1,200  volumes;  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Bible,  510;  Talmud;  730;  commentaries 
on  the  Talmud,  700;  codes  of  law,  1,260;  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  450 ;  poetry  and  criticism,  770. 

Of  the  4,650  volumes  described  in  Van  Straalen’s 
catalogue  the  greater  part  was  published  within  the 
last  fift3r  3rears.  This  large  contingent  is  rich  in 
specimens  of  works  in  the  Judaio-Gennan  dialect, 
and  in  modern  Hebrew  belles-lettres,  such  as  the 
publications  of  Mapu,  Smolenskin,  Gordon,  and 
Lebensolm,  and  also  Hebrew  translations  of  works 
by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  other 
European  writers.  The  numbers  of  volumes  to  be 
assigned  to  the  classes  mentioned  above  must,  there¬ 
fore,  necessarity  be  smaller  in  proportion  than  those 
given  in  connection  with  Zedner’s  catalogue. 

The  liistoiy  of  the  acquisition  of  the  printed 
books  is  naturally  not  so  varied  as  that  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts.  In  1753,  when  the  Museum 
Printed  was  first  opened  to  the  public,  the 
Books,  editio  princeps  of  the  Talmud  was  the 
Whence  onty  Hebrew  work  in  the  collection, 
Acquired,  forming  part  of  the  royal  library  pre¬ 
sented  by  King  George  II.  But  Solo¬ 
mon  da  Costa,  a  Jewish  merchant  who  had  immi¬ 
grated  from  Holland,  and  whose  name  has  alread3r 
been  mentioned  above  in  the  account  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  presented  to  the  Museum  in  the  same  year  a 
collection  of  no  less  than  180  volumes,  containing 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture.  From  the  preface  to  Zedner’s  catalogue  we 
further  learn  that  u  during  the  succeeding  eiglfiy- 
nine  years  the  Hebrew  books  increased  to  about 
600. 77  But  the  great  importance  of  the  Hebrew 
library  dates  from  the  year  1S48 ;  for  it  was  then 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  4,420  volumes  purchased 
from  the  famous  collection  of  IL.  J.  Michael  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  “This  acquisition  gave,”  to  use  the  words  of 
the  preface  of  1867  just  mentioned,  “an  impetus  to 
this  branch  of  the  library,  which  has  been  constantly 
maintained”  ever  since,  “and  has  resulted  in  making 
the  national  collection  of  Hebrew  books  the  largest 
in  the  world.” 

The  next  notable  addition  to  the  library  came 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Joseph  Almanzi, 
which  had  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  Asher  of 
Berlin,  and  from  which  the.  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  were  able  to  select  such  works  as  were  not 
already  in  the  Museum  library.  The  books  acquired 
since  that  time  came  to  the  Museum  gradually 
through  the  ordinary  medium  of  booksellers,  among 
whom  the  late  Fiscliel  Hirscli  of  Berlin  was  one  of 
the  most  frequently  empkyed. 

The  list  of  early  printed  books  and  other  rare 
works  in  the  collection-  is  a  pretty  large  one.  The 
following  statement  relates  to  the  books  described 
in' Mr.  Zedner’s  catalogue: 

1.  Of  works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mentioned  by  De  Rossi, 
there  were  then  65  in  the  Museum. 

2.  Of  works  printed  from  1500  to  1540,  mentioned  bvDe  Rossi, 
there  were  237. 

3.  Of  works  printed  from  1480  to  1540,  not  mentioned  by  De 
Rossi,  32. 

4.  Of  books  of  which  no  other  copy,  or  only  one  or  two  copies, 
was  known  to  exist,  38. 

It  lias  already  been  stated  that  the  greater  number 
of  books  described  in  Van  Straalcn’s  catalogue  were 
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printed  in  recent  times.  Tlie  proportion  of  early 
hooks  must,  therefore,  he  necessarily  small.  There 
are  however,  to  he  noticed  such  works  as  Jacob  b. 
Asher’s  code,  printed  at  Mantua  in  1476  (with  MS. 
notes  by  G.  B.  de  Rossi);  the  Pentateuch,  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1482  (also  with  MS.  notes  by  De 
Rossi) ;  the  Talmudical  tractate  Bezah,  printed  at 
Soncino  in  1488;  the  Pentateuch,  printed  at  Faro  in 
1487;  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  printed  at 
Lisbon  in  1492. 

It  may  finally  be  mentioned  that  the  trustees  re¬ 
cently  acquired  a  rather  curious  copy  of  the  Tab 
mudical  tractate  Ketubot  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
printed  at  Salonica.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that 
the  foliation  of  this  copy  differs  from  the  uniform 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  editions  generally. 

The  antiquities  contained  in  the  Museum  also  in¬ 
clude  many  objects  of  Jewish  interest,  notably  a 
line  series  of  ancient  Jewish  coins  in  the  department 
of  coins  and  medals. 


RinnoGRAPHY  :  For  the  printed  hooks,  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebrew 
Books  British  Museum ,  Preface,  1867 ;  S.  Van  Stridden,  Cat. 
?Iebrew  Books  British  Museum,  Preface,  1901;  for  the  man- 
uscripts,  G.  Margolioutli,  Descriptive  List  of  the  Hebrew 
and  ^Samaritan  MSS.  Preserved  at  the 
London,  1893;  idem.  Catalogue ,  vol.  i.;  C.  D.  Gmsburg,  in¬ 
troduction  to  111 e  Hebrew  Bible ,  London,  189, . 
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BRITTANY  (French,  Bretagne) :  Ancient 
province  of  France  corresponding  to  the  present  de¬ 
partments  of  Finistere,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Morbihan, 
He  et  Yilaine,  and  Loire-Inferieure.  The  name 
occurs  in  Hebrew  writings  under  various  forms, 
such  as  rP'JB-ra  mxwz,  Little  in¬ 

formation  can  be  gathered  concerning  the  epoch  of 
the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Brittany,  where  they  were 
never  numerous.  The  first  official  documents  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Jews  there  date  from  the  beginningof 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  are  two  eharteis, 
one  dated  April,  1209,  and  the  other  March,  1285. 
In  the  first  the  Jews  are  indirectly  mentioned  as 
creditors  of  Guillaume  de  Mareil;  the  second  is 
a  receipt  delivered  to  the  prior  of  Donege^  dischar¬ 
ging  him  from  all  debts  to  the  Jews  Creisson  and 
Bonastru  of  Guerande. 

There  were  Jews  also  at  Clisson,  Aucenis  (where 
a  street  still  exists  called  “Hue  de  la  Juiverie ”), 
Segre,  and  Nantes,  the  last-named  place  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Guimar,  the  center  of  the  Jews  of 
Brittany.  There  they  possessed  a  large  synagogue  in 
the  street  above-mentioned,  and  their  own  tribunal, 
where  disputes  among  themselves  were  adjusted 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  Jews  of  Brittany  was  money-broking,  and 
many  interested  parties  eagerly  sought  a  pretext  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  creditors.  This  pretext  soon 
presented  itself  in  the  new  crusade  preached  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  In  order  to  win  believers, 
Gregory  granted  tlie  crusaders  and  the  piomotcis  of 
the  crusade  full  indulgence,  and  forbade  their  cred¬ 
itors,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  to  take  any  interest 
from  them.  The  crusaders  of  Brittany,  however, 
not  willing  to  pay  even  the  principal,  demanded  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews.  They  not  only  foibade 
them  to  claim  what  was  due,  but  forced  them  to 
return  the  goods  given  in  pledge;  then,  in  order  to 


make  sure  of  their  complete  riddance  of  these  cred¬ 
itors,  they  massacred  most  of  the  Jews  in  1236,  soon 
after  Easter.  Three  years  later,  at  the  request  of 
the  barons  and  prelates,  Duke  Jean  le  Roux  issued 
a  decree  enacting  the  following;  (1)  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  from  Brittany,  and  prohibition  of 
their  entering  his  lands  or  those  of  his  subjects;  (2) 
the  abolition  of  all  debts,  of  whatever  nature,  con¬ 
tracted  with  Jews;  (3)  the  return  to  the  debtors  or 
their  heirs  of  both  personal  property  and  real  estate 
given  in  pledge ;  (4)  the  interdiction  of  commitment 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  Jew; 
(5)  the  confirmation  of  this  decree  by  the  king  of 
France.  The  duke  engaged  himself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  decree  during  his  life, 
and  bound  his  successors  to  a  similar  fulfilment. 

Some  years  later,  however,  it  seems  that  Jews 
again  settled  in  Brittany,  and  were  banished  thence 
only  in  1391,  when  Brittany  became  a  definite  French 
province.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sev enteenth 
century,  Jews,  and  especially  Portuguese  Maranos, 
sojourned  there  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  their 
banishment  issued  April  23,  1615,  by  Louis  XIII. 


Bibliography  :  Depping,  Histoire  des  Juifs  au  Moyen  -4ge, 
p.  200 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  vii.  308;  Brunswig,  m  Rev . 
Et.  Juives,  xiv.  80  et  seq.,  xvii.  12o  et  seq xix.  294  et  seq.. 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  126-128. 

I.  Br. 


BRIVIESC  A  (not  Birviesca  or  Briviasca) :  The 
ancient  Virovesca ;  city  in  Old  Castile,  not  far  from 
Burgos.  A  Jewish  community  dwelt  there,  which 
in  1290  was  taxed  11,700  maravedis.  At  the  request 
of  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Dona  Berenguella,  Don 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  presented  to  the  convent 
Ban  Maria  la  Real  of  Burgos,  in  perpetuity,  the  taxes 
of  several  Jews  living  in  the  quarter  San  Cacilia  in 
Briviesca,  including  those  of  Abraham  del  Bao, 
Judah  Mocaniz,  and  Moses,  his  son  in-law,  and 
others,  and  their  descendants.  In  the  internecine 
war  between  Don  Pedro  and  Henry  of  Trastamare 
the  Jews  valorously  defended  the  wails  of  the  city, 
until  tliev  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  of 
Bertrand"  du  Guesclin,  and  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  According  to  Samuel  Zarza  s  account 
not  a  single  one  of  the  two  hundred  heads  of  families 
that  had  lived  there  remained  alive;  “ their  corpses 
became  food  for  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field.”  In  1455  Don  Mosse  was  living  at 


Briviesca  as  farmer  of  taxes. 

Bibliography:  J.  Amador  de  los  Bios,  Historic,  de.  los  Jud 
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BROCINER,  JOSEF  B. :  President,  of  the 
Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations  of  Rumania;  born 
in  Jassy,  Rumania,  Oct.,  1846.  From  1864  to  1866 
he  studied  law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  during  that  time  cooperated  with  Dr.  Lauclea- 
berg  and  others  in  founding  the  Unimea  Israelita, 
a  Jewish  defensive  publication  society.  In  1807 
Brociner  settled  at  Galatz  as  a  merchant.  He  joined 
(1868)  the  Galatz  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order 
(Grand  Orient  de  France),  and  as  a  Freemason  was 
active  in  bringing  about  a  modification  of  ntuals, 
finally  obtaining  for  himself  the  thirty-third  degree. 
Up  to  the  present  time  (1902)  he  is  the  only  Jew 
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among  the  eighty-four  Freemasons  of  the  Grand 
Orient  who  has  attained  this  degree. 

In  1873  Brociner  was  chosen  president  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

Together  with  Dr.  Leopold  Stern  of  Bucharest, 
he  was  delegated  in  1876  to  represent  Rumania 
at  the  conference  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer¬ 
selle  for  the  defense  of  Jews  in  the  Orient,  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Adolphe  Cremieux  at 
Paris.  During  the  war  of  Russia  and  Rumania 
against  Turkey  in  1877,  Brociner  was  secretary  of 
the  committee  for  maintaining  ambulances  on  the 
battle-field ;  and  in  April  and  May,  1878,  he  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Adolph  Stern  to  Budapest,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  their  coreli¬ 
gionists  in  championing  the  cause  of  the  Rumanian 
Jews  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  In  June  he  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  sent  to  Berlin  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  congress  of  the  European  powers  with  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Rumanian  question.  In  August, 
1878,  with  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto,  Ameri¬ 
can  consul-general  at  Lyons,  he  represented  the 
Rumanian  Jews  at  the  second  conference  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  held  at  Paris. 

Brociner  accompanied  his  brother,  Dr.  Marco 
Brociner  (another  brother,  Maurice,  is  secretary  to 
King  Charles  of  Rumania),  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Paris  (1879),  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  in  these  cities.  At  that  time  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Professor  Bluntschli  of  Heidelberg  the 
famous  juristic  brochure  “L’Etat  Roumain,”  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Rumanian.  Israelites.  He  was  president 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Galat-z  in  1874,  1878, 
1S84,  and  1893.  In  1884  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Galatz  committee  for  establishing  the  colonies  in 
Palestine  which  were  afterward  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  of  Paris. 

The  Union  of  Rumanian  Jewish  Congregations 
was  due  to  Brociner’s  initiative,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  services  he  was  unanimously  elected  first  presi¬ 
dent.  In  addition  to  many  articles  on  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion,  and  various  reports  published  by  the  B’naiB’ritli 
Lodge,  Brociner  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Law  of 
Moadim  ”  (Days  of  Meeting),  for  the  Independent 
Order  of  B’nai  B’ritli,  which  was  well  received.  . 

Bibliography  ;  Menorah  Monthlu,  Oct.,  1893 ;  Blocb,  Ocstcr- 
reichischc  Wochenschrift ,  March  21, 1902. 
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BRODA,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SAUL:  Bohe¬ 
mian  Talmudist;  born  about  1640  at  Bunzlau;  died 
April  11,  1717,  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main.  Saul 
Broda  sent  his  son  to  Cracow  to  pursue  his  Talmudic 
studies  with  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Ze’eb  Harif  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  the  evil  ,  influ¬ 
ences  of  Shabbethaism,  at  that  time  spreading 
throughout  Bohemia.  After  receiving  his  rabbin¬ 
ical  diploma,  Broda  returned  to  his  native  city,  but 
was  soon  called  as  rabbi  to  Lichtenstadt,  and  thence 
to  Raudnitz.  Even  then  his  reputation  was  so  great 
that  Shabbethai  Bass  asked  for  his  approbation  to  a 
book  that  Bass  had  written.  Hence,  when  the  office 
of  chief  rabbi  of  Prague  became  vacant  about  1693, 
it  was  offered  to  Broda,  who  accepted  it,  although 
it  was  probably  not  very  remunerative  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  fire  of  1689,  which  impoverished 
many  members  of  the  congregation.  This  office, 


from  which  he  had  doubtless  expected  much  pleas¬ 
ure,  involved  him,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  for  when  a  difference  arose  between  Broda  and 
Zebi  Ashkenazi  in  regard  to  a  ritual  question,  all 
the  rabbis  of  Prague  took  sides  against  the  former. 

It  was  probably  this  that  induced  Broda,  who 
disliked  quarrels,  to  seek  another  position.  He  was 
called  to  Metz.  The  documents  available  are  con¬ 
flicting  as  to  the  date  of  his  entry  into  office ;  but  the 
contract  of  the  community  of  Metz  with  Broda,  dated 
Oct.  30. 1708,  has  been  discovered  by  Kaufmann,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  Broda  went  to  Metz  in  1709, 
as  claimed  by  Carmoly,  and  not  in  1703,  as  Cahen 
assumed.  Here,  as  at  Raudnitz  and  Prague,  Broda’s 
chief  activity  consisted  in  founding  and  directing  a 
yeshibali ;  it  is  said  that  he  had  an  excellent  method 
of  initiating  into  the  style  of  the  Talmud  those  who 
had  never  before  pursued  such  study.  His  stay 
at  Metz  was  of  short  duration ;  for  in  1713  he 
was  called  to  Frank fort-ou-tlie-Main,  where,  also,  lie 
founded  a  yeshibali.  This  had  a  large  attendance, 
many  of  his  pupils  becoming  eminent  rabbis. 

Broda 's  collected  works  appeared  after  his  death. 
They  include:  (1)  “Hiddushe  Geonim  ”  (Offenbach, 
1723),  consisting  of  scholia  to  the  treatises  Baba 
Ivainma,  Baba  Mezi‘a,  and  Sanhedrin;  (2)  “Hid- 
duslie  Halakot,”  on  Gittin,  Wandsbeck,  1731;  (3) 

“  Shema'ta  Hadta,  ”  on  Ketubotand  Gittin,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  172.2;  (4)  “Esliel  Abraham,”  on  Pesa- 
him,  Hullin,  Baba  Batra,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1747;  (o)  “Toledot  Abraham,”  on  Kiddushin  and 
Ketubot,  Furth,  1764;  (6)  “Halikot  ‘Olam,”  the 
Jewish  laws  in  the  German  language,  Budapest. 

Aside  from  these  works  written  by  him,  many  of 
his  explanations  of  different  questions  are  found 
in  the  works  of  other  scholars,  as  in  Nathaniel  Weil’s 
“Korban  Netanel.”  Carlsruhe,  1755;  and  Zebi  Ash¬ 
kenazi’s  “  Hakam'  Zebi,  ”  et  seq. 

Bibliography:  Ab.  Cahen,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Reives,  viii.  260; 
David  Kaufmann,  1b.  xix.  320;  idem,  Die  Memoiren  dcr 
GUichel  von  Hamcln ,  p.  207,  Frankfort,  1890;  Bernhard 
Friedberg,  Luhot  Zikltarou ,  p.  21,  Droliobicz,  1897;  idem, 
HcwhUafah  Ah,  Broda  (Hebrew  biography),  ib.  1893. 
l.  g.  A.  Pe. 

BRODA,  ABRAHAM  B.  SHALOM:  Rus¬ 
sian  rabbinical  author;  born  in  Wilna  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  died  there  after 
1860.  His  father,  R.  Shalom  b.  Aaron,  who  was 
quite  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1805),  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  community  (see  R.  Israel  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  approbation  to  “Bet  Wa‘ad  ”).  R,  Abra¬ 
ham  is  known  as  the  author  of  two  works:  “Bet 
Wa‘ad,”  a  collection  of  regulations  which  refer  to 
sitting  down  and  standing  up  during  various  relig¬ 
ious  exercises,  with  an  appendix  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  Wilna,  1832;  “  Bay  it  ha-Gadol,”  a 
commentary  on  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  text,  Wilna,  1838.  At  the  end 
of  the  work  the  author  states  that  he  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  a  commentary  on  the  Mekilta,  but  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  means  to  publish  it.  The  commentary  has 
no  distinguishing  feature  except  the  numerous  cor¬ 
rections  made  in  the  original  text,  which  had  been 
corrupted  by  various  copyists  and  printers. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kir  yah  J¥e'  emanah,  p.  230;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mu$.  p.  159 ;  Wiener,  Bibliotheca 
Friedlandiana ,  p.  103,  St.  Petersburg,  1895. 
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BRODA,  BENJAMIN  B.  AARON :  Lithua¬ 
nian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  died  Sept.  1,  1818,  at 
Grodno.  He  was  the  best-known  Talmudist  of  the 
Uve  sons  of  Aaron  Broda,  an  eminent  Talmudist  and 
rabbi  of  the  old  Polish  community  of  Kalvarien. 
Owing  to  his  wealth  and  family  connections— he 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Abraham  b. 
Saul  Broda— Benjamin,  in  1791,  secured,  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  rabbinate  of  Grodno,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  communities  of  Lithuania,  as 
successor  of  R.  Eliezer  b.  Zebi,  who  had  recently  died. 
Although  the  letters  of  appointment  had  been 
signed  by  the  king  Poniatowski  himself,  Broda’ s 
nomination  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  many  members  having  favored  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  R.  Tanlium,  son  of  the  late  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  who  had  officiated  as  “  rosli  bet-din  ”  (head 
of  the  court)  even  during  his  father’s  lifetime.  The 
quarrel,  which  lasted  until  almost  the  end  of  Broda’s 
incumbency,  was  so  bitter  that  at  his  death  it  was 
decided,  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  similar 
quarrels,  to  leave  the  office  of  the  chief  rabbi  forever 
vacant.  Among  Broda’s  sons,  Hayyiin  Broda 
may  be  mentioned,  the  author  of  the  work  “Torah 
Or  we-Derek  ha-Hayyim”  (Grodno,  1823),  a  detailed 
commentary  to  the  sixty  chapters  of  Caro’s  “  Yoreh 
De‘ah.” 

bibliography:  Friedenstein,  Tr  Gibborim ,  pp.  55,  56,  73.^ 

L.  G. 

BRODSKI :  A  family  which  lias  produced  many 
rabbis  and  notable  men  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Schor  family.  Meir 
Schor  of  Brody,  Galicia,  married  and  settled  in 
Zlatopol,  government  of  Kiev,  Russia,  where  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  “Brodski”  (from  Brody).  His 
father,  Alexander  Hayyim  Schor,  was  a  son  of 
Deborah  Babad,  daughter  of  R.  Alexander  Schor, 
author  of  “Simla  Hadashah,”  who  lived  in  Zolldev 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Meir 
had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  very  wealthy ; 
and  the  Brodskis  are  now  considered  the  richest 
Jewish  family  in  Russia.  Israel  (b.  1823;  d.  1889), 
who  surpassed  his  brothers  in  wealth  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  settled  in  Kiev,  where  his  sons,  Lazar  and 
Leon,  who  are  practically  at  the  head  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Russia,  now  reside.  They  own  22  sugar 
factories,  including  3  refineries.  They  are  both  coun¬ 
cilors  of  commerce,  and  have  been  decorated  by  the 
Russian  government  and  by  the  French  government 
with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  best  known  of  the  other  sons  of  Meir  was 
Abraham,  wlio  was  born  in  1816  and  settled  in 
Odessa  in  1858.  He,  too,  was  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  sugar  industry  and  other  large  enter¬ 
prises,  and  was  for  man}7-  37ears  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Odessa,  occupying  for 
a  long  time  the  position  of  vice-mayor.  He,  like 
his  brother  Israel,  distributed  large  sums  for  various 
charitable  and  educational  purposes,  and  founded 
important  benevolent  institutions  in  Odessa  and  in 
Zlotopol,  where  he  died  Oct.  28,  18S4.  His  son 
Samuel  (b.  1846;  d.  Dec.  28, 1896)  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  journalist  and  author  Ossip  (Joseph) 
Rabinovitch.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Odessa 
city  council  (by  appointment,  for  no  Jew  can  he 
elected  to  that  position). 


Bibliography  :  H.  D.  Friedberg,  Toledot  Mlshpahat  Schor,. 
pp.  19-20,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1901;  Ahiasaf,  5658 ;  Ozar 
ha-Sifrut ,  v.  827-828 ;  Ha-Asif ,  Ii.  78,  755 ;  Ha-Meli ?,  xiv.. 
No.  9,  xx.  No.  84;  Efrati,  Dor  we-Dorshaw,  p.  45,  Wilna,. 
1889 ;  Ally.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  1878,  p.  297;  J  elvish  Messenger, 
March  14, 1902.  A  genealogy  of  the  family  is  presented  by 
Wolf  Kratuschinsky  in  his  ‘ Ateret  Tiferet  Israel ,  Vienna, 
1888 ;  but  it  deals  only  with  Israel,  not  even  mentioning  the- 
other  brothers-  The  work  is  imperfectly  done. 
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BRODSKY,  ADOLPH:  Russian  violinist;  horn 
in  Taganrog  March  21,  1851.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  played  in  a  concert  at  Odessa,  attracting  much 
attention.  He  received  his  musical  education  from 
Professor  Helmesberger  in  Vienna,  where  he  played 
in  his  teacher’s  quartets  and  in  the  Vienna  court 
orchestra.  After  a  concert  tour  in  Russia  he  was 
appointed  (1875)  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  In  1879  he  directed  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Kiev ;  and  since  1882  has  been  professor 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Leipsic.  The  quartet  com¬ 
posed  of  Brodsky,  Hans  Becker,  Novacek,  and 
Julius  Klengel  has  a  wide  reputation.  In  1891 
Brodsky  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  toured 
for  three  seasons.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  head  teacher  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  College  of  Music  and  leader  of  the  Halle  con¬ 
certs.  After  Sir  Charles  Halle’s  death  in  1895, 
Brodsky  was  appointed  his  successor  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  that  college.  The  quartet  arranged  by 
him,  and  comprising  himself,  Rawson  Briggs,  S. 
Sped  man,  and  Carl  Fuchs,  has  become  well  known 
in  England. 


Bibliography:  EntziMopedichesla  Slovar,  vol.  iy.,  s.r.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1895;  Ehrlich-Legge,  Celebrated  T  wlinists ,  s.v.,, 
London,  1897.  _  _ 


BRODY.  See  Galicia. 


BRODY,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  rabbi;  born 
May  21,  1868,  at  Ungvfir,  Hungary;  descendant  of 
Abraham  Broda.  Educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  rabbinical  colleges 
of  Tolcsva  and  Presburg,  Hungary,  Brody  also 
studied  at  the  Hildeslieimer  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  being  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  scholar  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit¬ 
erature. 

He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  literary 
society  Mekize  Nirdamim.  and  in  1896  founded 
the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Hebraisclie  Bibliographie,  ”  of 
which  he  is  coeditor  with  A.  Freiman. 

Brody  is  now  (1902)  rabbi  of  the  congregation  of 
Nacliod,  Bohemia,  He  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  Zionist  movement. 

Brody  is  author  or  editor  of  the  following  wrorks : 
pno,  Hebraisclie  Prosodie  von  Imm.  Fran¬ 
ces,  mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen,  ”  Cracow, 
1892;  “  D.  Haschlamah  zum  Tallin  Tractat 

Berachot,vonR.  Meschullam  b.  Mose,  ”  Berlin,  1893; 
“  Beitrage  zu  Salome  da-Piera’s 

Leben  und  Wirken,”  Berlin,  1S93;  JllW 

David  Gasser’s  Biographie,”  Cracow,  1893; 
“iy)xn  ITDl,  Ein  Dialog  von  Imm.  Frances,” 
Cracow,  1893:  “Offener  Brief  an  Herrn  Prof.  M. 
Hartmann,”  Berlin,  1894;  “DnnD»  D1DDD,  Literar- 
liistor.  Mitteilungen,”  No.  1,  Cracow,  1894;  *Stu- 
dien  zu  den  Dichtungen  Yehuda  ha-Levi  sn: 
“  Ueber  die  Metra  der  Versgedichte,”  Berlin,  lS9o; 
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'TtPD  nn^  Zelm  Gediclite  aus  dem 
Diwan  Moses  ibn  Esra,”  Leipsic,  1896;  “jfcCIH,  Der 
Diwan  des  Yehuda  ha-Levi,”  vols.  i.  and  ii.  1,  1894- 
1901;  “  D’,Y,C^n  TG?,  Weltliclie  Gediclite  des  Abu’ 
Ajjub  Soleiman  b.  Yahja  (Solomon)  ibn  Gabirol,” 
No.  1-2,  Berlin,  189T-9S;  “enp  N“lpD,  Arnold  B. 
Ehrlichs,  Mikra  ki-Peschuto  Kritiscli  Beleuclitet,” 
Cracow,  1902;  “Mikra  Kodeseli,”  1902. 

He  has  also  published,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Dr.  II.  Salomonsohn,  “  Widerspricht  der  Zionismus 
Unserer  Religion?”  1S98,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
“Ha-Maggid,”  “  Israelitische  Monatssclirift,  ”  “Ma- 
gazin  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judentliums,”  “Mo¬ 
natsschrift  fur  Gescliiclite  und  Literatur  des  Juden- 
thums,”  “Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judentliums,” 
“  E  vkony  v,  ”  “  Ha-Eshkol,  ”  “  Ila-Sliiloah,  ”  etc. 
s.  P.  T.  H. 

BRdDY,  SANDOR :  Hungarian  author  and 
journalist;  born  at  Erlau  in  1863.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  schools  of  that  city  he  devoted  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  literature.  From  1888  to  1890  he  was  editor 
of  the  “  Erdelyi  Ilirado,  ”  published  at  Klausenburg, 
and  was  also  connected  with  the  “Erdelyi  Kepes 
II j sag  ”  and  the  political  daily  “  Magyarsag.  ”  Since 
1890  lie  lias  been  a  member  of  the  “  Masfvar  Hirlap  ” 
and  since  1883  a  prolific  contributor  “of  articles, 
feuilletons,  stories,  and  novels  to  the  leading  literary 
publications  of  Hungary.  In  his  works  he  depicts 
the  dark  side  of  life,  and  is  a  disciple  of  the  modern 
French  realistic  school. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works:  “Regeny- 
targyak,”  tales,  1892;  “  A  Ketlelkli  Asszony,”  novel, 
1893;  “  Az  Egri  Diakok,”  1894;  “Nyomor,”  stories, 
1884;  “ Faust Orvos,” novel,  1888-90;  “Don Quixote 
Kisasszony ,  ”  novel,  1888 ;  “  Emberek,  ”  stories,  1888 ; 

“  Szineszver,”  stories,  1891;  “Hofeherke,”  novel, 
1894;  “Apro  Regenyek,”  1895;  “Ket  Szoke  Asz- 
szny,”  novel,  1895;  “Ejszaka,”  stories,  1895;  “Rej- 
telmek, ”  stories,  1895;  “Az  Asszonyi  Szepseg,” 
1897;  “Tunder  Ilona,”  novel,  1898;  “Az  Ezust 
Kecske,”  de  luxe  edition,  1898;  “Egy  Ferfi  Val- 
lomasai,”  1899;  “Feher  Kouyv,”  1900-01.  Brody 
justly  enjoys  a  wide  popularity.  All  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  many  of  his  shorter 
productions  have  also  appeared  in  French,  English, 
Danish,  Croatian,  Rumanian,  and  Servian  news¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals.  His  contributions  to 
the  “Magyar  Hirlap”  are  mostly  of  apolitical  or 
critical  nature.  In  1901  he  essayed  the  drama  in  liis 
preparation  of  a  play  founded  upon  his  novel  “Ho¬ 
feherke  ” ;  this  has  been  frequently  performed  with 
marked  success  at  the  National  Theater  at  Budapest. 

Bibliography:  Szinnyey  Magyar  Irak  Tara ;  Pallas  Lexi¬ 
con. 

s.  M.  W. 

BRdDY,  SIGMTJND:  Hungarian  journalist, 
and  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament;  born  Nov.  15,  1840.  at  Miskolcz.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Budapest,  and  late 
studied  law  at  the  university.  He  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  activity  early  in  life,  and  in  1859  published 
his  first  leader.  As  early  as  1860  he  occupied  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  “Pesti  Holgydivatlap,”  and  in 
conjunction  with  Karoly  Grosz  founded  the  German 
periodical  “  Pannonia,”  whose  purpose  was  the  pub¬ 


lication  of  Hungarian  literature  in  the  form  of  crit¬ 
ical  studies  and  translations.  In  1859-60  he  wrote 
some  poems,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hymns  for  the 
Jewish  congregation  which  are  still  in  use.  As  col¬ 
laborator  on  the  “Magyar  Sajto,  ”  he  became  veiy 
widely  known  as  a  journalist  of  the  first  rank. 

After  the  compromise  with  Austria  (1867),  Brody 
was  associated  with  Sigmund  Kemeny  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  “Pesti  Naplo”;  and  this  was  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  his  career  as  publicist,  his  sound 
logic  and  comprehensive  views  being  especially 
noticeable.  In  1872  he  became  secretary  at  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior,  but  voluntarily  resigned  this 
position;  a  year  later  he  purchased  the  “Neues 
Pester  Journal,”  which  paper  under  his  management 
attained  an  unprecedented  circulation  throughout 
the  country. 

Biddy  is  also  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  fiftieth  birthday  he  donated 
100,000  gulden  to  journalistic  institutions.  Further 
donations  to  the  amount  of  250,000  gulden  were 
made  in  memory  of  his  wife.  In  1896  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  life-member  of  the  Hungarian  Upper 
House. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyey  Magyar  Iron  Tara ;  Pallas  Lexi¬ 
con .  s.v. 

e.  jvr.  w. 

BROGLIE,  VICTOR-CLAUDE,  PRINCE 

DE  :  French  statesman ;  opponent  of  Jewish  eman¬ 
cipation ;  born  at  Paris,  1757 ;  beheaded  in  1794  for 
intriguing  against  the  French  Revolution.  He 
!  wrote  “Opinion  sur  T Admission  des  Juifs  &  l’Etat 
Civil  ”  (Paris,  1791),  in  which  he  argues  against  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  French  citizenship  simply 
because  the  reformed  Jewish  oath  is  sufficient„proof 
of  the  complete  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  De  Broglie  found  a  vigorous  and  bitter  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  representative  Prugnan,  who  signally 
defeated  his  exclusion  bill  (Sept.  27,  1791). 

Prugnan ’s  chief  argument  against  his  opponent 
was  that  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews  were  identified 
with  their  religious  laws,  and,  consequently,  that 
their  reformed  oath  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  French  citizenship, 
which  were  fixed  by  the  constitution.  After  De. 
Broglie’s  death  a  legend  circulated  among  the  Jews 
of  Avignon,  Dijon,  and  Carpentrasto  the  effect  that 
De  Broglie  had  been  beheaded  soon  after  having  is¬ 
sued  his  book  against  the  Jews,  and  that,  in  the  last 
moments  of  agony,  he  had  asked  forgiveness  for  his 
anti- Jewish  sentiments.  There  is  no  historical  basis 
for  this  legend,  which  the  present  writer  heard  for 
the  ’  first  time  in  1881  from  Lazare  Isidor,  the 
grand  rabbi  of  France,  and  from  Michel  Erlanger. 

bibliography:  Drumont,  La  France  Juim%  ii.,  index;  Uni- 
vers  Israelite ,  Jan.,  1882. 

«*•  G.  Se. 

BROKER  :  One  who  acts  as  middleman  between 
seller  and  buyer,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  together;  also  one  who  acts  as 
agent  for  hire.  The  Neo- Hebrew  word  for  broker  is 
“  sirsur.  ”  It  occurs  with  the  former  and  more  proper 
meaning  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  v.  8,  very  briefly 
commented  on  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  87a),  where 
the  case  is  put  of  a  package  of  oil  or  wine  breaking 
while  being  measured,  and  “if  a  broker  stands  be- 
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tween  the  parties  the  loss  falls  on  him,”  by  reason 
of  the  doubt  whether  title  to  the  goods  has  passed 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  the  codes  the  word 
is  defined  in  the  latter  sense— that  of  one  who 
acts  as  agent  for  hire;  and  illustrations  are  given 
as  well  of  purchasing  agents  as  of  men  employed 
to  sell.  This  occupation  of  a  paid  agent  was  rather 
infrequent,  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  in  the  time 
when  the  Mislmali  and  Gemara  were  evolved,  as 
the  nation  was  still  mainly  engaged  in  farming  and 
grazing;  hence  the  references  to  the  Talmud  made 
by  the  codes  on  this  subject  are  rather  far-fetched. 

The  broker  (says  Maimonides  in  Hilkot  Sheluhin 
ii.  6)  is  a  paid  agent;  hence,  if  he  deviates  from  the 
intent  of  the  owner,  he  must  make  good  the  loss 
caused.  Thus,  if  A  gives  an  article  to  B,  the  broker, 
and  says,  “  Sell  this  for  me  for  not  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  zuz,”  and  B  sells  it  for  fifty,  he  must  make  up 
tiie  other  fifty  from  his  own  pocket;  but  if  he  sells 
it  for  two  hundred,  the  whole  belongs  to  A  (see  also 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  185,  1  et  seq.). 
According  to  R.  Moses  Isserles  (gloss  to  ib.),  a  mere 
present  sent  to  a  buying  or  a  selling  agent  turns  him 
into  a  broker. 

When  a  dispute  arises  about  the  instructions,  there 
being  no  witnesses,  and  the  broker  insisting  that  he 
was  permitted  to  sell  at  tile  price  winch  he  realized,  lie 

may  clear  himself  by  his  oatli.  On  the  question  when 
the  “  oath  of  the  Torah  ”  or  when  the  rabbinic  oath 
is  required  seeDecisory  Oath. 

The  broker  can  not  sell  to  himself,  thus  gaining 
the  ownership  of  the  article  entrusted  to  him ;  but 
when  he  is  limited  to  a  price  at  which  he  may  sell, 
and  he  pays  that  price  to  the  principal,  who  accepts 
it,  the  latter  can  not  afterward  object  to  the  broker’s 
keeping  the  article.  If  the  owner  olfers  to  the  broker 
the  surplus  over  a  named  price  as  the  reward  for  his 
trouble,  the  mere  silence  of  the  broker  is  deemed 
an  acceptance  of  these  terms ;  and  he  may  upon  a 
sale  retain  such  surplus  accordingly  (ib.  125,  5). 

When  an  article  entrusted  to  a  broker  is  lost  or 
stolen  from  him,  even  on  the  way,  being  a  hired 
keeper  (see  Bailments),  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good. 
Should  he  lose  a  precious  stone  out  of  a  ring  or 
other  jewel,  he  should  swear  that  he  has  it  not  in 
his  possession,  and  what  it  is  worth,  and  make  good 
its  value  (ib.  8).  Where  a  broker  is  entrusted  with 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  pawning  them,  and  he 
claims  not  to  know  to  whom  he  has  pawned  them, 
this  is  au  act  of  faithlessness,  and  he  is  answerable 
at  once.  If  he  has  pawned  the  goods  as  directed 
and  discloses  the  pawnee,  and  the  latter  denies  hav¬ 
ing  received  them,  the  broker,  in  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  Caro  (i.e.,  the  text  of  the  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
ib.  9),  goes  free ;  but  other  authorities  (dating  back 
to  Alfasi)  hold  him  liable,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
proof  by  witnesses  or  otherwise  to  the  act  of  pawn¬ 
ing  (see  “Beer  ha-Golah,”  ad  loc.).  If  the  broker 
gives  an  article  to  a  purchaser  on  trial,  aud  it  is  not 
returned,  or  if  lie  sells  it  on  credit  aud  can  not  collect 
the  price,  lie  must  answer  to  the  owner,  unless  he  lias 
acted  as  he  did  with  the  latter’s  assent  (ib.  10). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  R.  Moses  Isserles,  in  his 
note  on  Hoshen  Mishpat,  l.c.,  mentions  the  “shad- 
kan  ”  or  match-maker  as  a  lawful  species  of  broker, 
and  refers  to  the  customs  of  different  countries,  in 


some  of  which  the  fee  is  due  as  soon  as  the  terms  as 
to  dowry,  etc.,  are  made  (see  Betrothal),  while  in 
others  it  becomes  due  only  upon  the  marriage.  The 
absence  of  older  authorities  indicates  that  the  trade 
of  the  Jewish  match-maker  is  comparatively  modern. 

The  rights  of  third  parties  growing  out  of  the  acts 
of  a  broker  or  paid  agent  are  the  same  as  if  he  were 
acting  without  compensation.  These  are  defined 
under  Agency. 

The  word  “  safsar  ”  or  “  safsira  ”  also  occurs  (B.  M. 
42b,  51a,  63b):  once  in  the  sense  of  a  purchasing 
agent,  and  once  in  that  of  a  commission  merchant, 
j.  sr.  L.  N.  D. 

BROKERS,  JEW;  A  term  used  to  indicate  the 
Jewish  merchants  who  had  the  right  of  trading  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  The  word  “  brokers  ” 
was  first  applied  to  traders,  merchants,  and  middle¬ 
men  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England  (1656)  that 
the  term  was  used  in  connection  with  the  Jews  resi¬ 
dent  in  London  and  doing  business  there.  Much 
opposition  to  the  Jews  was  then  manifested,  espe¬ 
cially  concerning  the  privilege  of  trading  as  bro¬ 
kers;  but  the  important  position  occupied  by  them 
through  their  manifold  connections  in  the  East  and 

West  Indies,  made  them  too  powerful  to  t>e  ignored. 

At  that  time  wholesale  trade  was  carried  on 
mainly  through  the  Royal  Exchange,  from  which 
Jews  were  excluded.  This  proved  so  troublesome 
to  the  traders  that  in  1657  Solomon  Dormido,  a 
nephew  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Exchange.  His  appli- 
Jews  cation  was  favorably  considered  by 
Admitted  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  purposely 
to  Royal  refrained  from  asking  questions  aud 
Exchange,  from  forcing  him  to  take  the  oatli,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  doctrinal  character.  There 
were  in  England  at  this  time  a  number  of  influential 
Jews,  trading  as  brokers  under  assumed  names. 
Don  Antonio  Fernandez  Carvajal,  or  Antonio 
Fernandez,  was  for  some  years  a  contractor  for  corn 
for  the  English  government.  In  1650  he  and  Don 
Rodrigues  sued  a  Captain  Peters  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  for  a  shipment  of  goods  that  had  not  been 
delivered;  and  in  the  same  year,  under  the  name 
“Don  Antonio  Fernandez  Carvagall,”  he  petitioned 
the  Admiralty  committee  to  consider  his  claim  for 
the  seizure  of  certain  shipments  to  Francisco  Botelio 
Chacone  and  Botelio  Silveria  in  Portugal,  which, 
because  of  the  unrest  in  the  country,  had  been 
ordered  shipped  to  Holland  instead.  All  the  names 
mentioned  in  these  suits  were  those  of  founders  of 
the  Be  vis  Marks  congregation. 

The  first  documentary  mention  of  Jew  brokers, 
so  far  as  is  known,  is  in  the  Rawlinsonian  manuscripts 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  occurs  in 
First  Jew  a  rough  slip  similar  to  that  used  at  the 
Brokers,  present  day  by  the  brokers  and  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyd’s.  Particulars  are 
given  of  the  risk  accepted  ou  the  cargo  of  **  Augus¬ 
tin  Coronell,  the  Littell  Jue,  in  the  1  onge  Tobias, 
the  6th  June,  1655,  from  Loudon  to  Lixbo,  ”  the  pre¬ 
mium  being  21  per  cent,  and  the  policy  being  un¬ 
derwritten  in  “  Thridnedel  Stret  ”  (Threadneedle 
Street).  Another  risk  was  effected  upon  the  cargoes 
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of  the  u  Dominego  Vass  and  do  breto,  the  9th  May, 
1655,  from  London  to  Barbadoes  in  the  Jno.  Cli.  at 
34.”  Coronet  and  De  Brito  (whose  names  are  incor¬ 
rectly  spelled  in  the  premium  slip),  were  also  Jews. 
Probably  the  lirst  judicial  mention  of  a  Jew  acting 
as  a  bill-broker  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  in  the  year  1656,  when  Lady  Hall  gave  evidence 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  protectorate  respect¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  £4,000  lent  to  Charles  Stewart  on  a 
bill  of  exchange.  According  to  the  Tliurlow  state 
papers,  Lady  Hall  declared  “  that  there  is  a  Jew 
named  Da  Costa,  a  great  merchant  in  London,  who 
hath,  and  is  presently  to  receive,  the  sum  of  £4,000 
for  the  use  of  Charles  Stewart,”  which  sum  was  to 
be  returned  to  Da  Costa  by  Mr.  Leger  of  New¬ 
castle. 

The  admission  of  Solomon  Dormido  to  membership 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  mentioned  above,  led  to 
a  suspension  of  the  law  excluding  Jews;  and  soon 
they  eutered  in  such  numbers  that 
u  Jews’  a  special  space,  known  as  the  Jews’ 
Walk  ”  in  Walk,  was  allotted  to  them.  As  the 
the  Royal  law  had  been  abrogated  for  the  Jews, 
Exchange,  a  similar  suspension  as  regards  the 
taking  of  the  oath  had  to  be  generally 
adopted;  and  in  consequence  the  Exchange  was 
soon  overrun  with  doubtful  characters.  Abuses 
grew  so  rapidly  that  public  clamor  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Exchange  and  its  laws  in  1697. 
The  ”  Post  Boy  ”  of  April  27  of  that  year  records 
that  "  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  have  been 
busy  this  week  in  receiving  petitions  from  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  put  in  to  be  Exchange 
brokers:  they  are  to  be  100  in  number,  80  of  whom 
are  to  be  Englishmen  and  the  rest  foreigners  and 
Jews,  each  of  whom  is  to  cany  a  medal  in  his  pocket 
with  his  name  on  it,  the  King’s  effigy  on  one  side 
and  the  city  arms  on  the  other,  and  they  are  to  show 
it  on  the  making  of  any  bargains.” 

According  to  the  archives  contained  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Library,  London,  the  number  of  Jew  brokers  or 
alien  brokers  was  limited  to  twelve,  the  election 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen.  An  entrance-fee  of  forty  shil¬ 
lings  was  charged,  with  an  annual  payment  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount.  In  addition,  the  broker  had  to  give 
surety  in  two  bonds  of  £500  each,  as 
The  a  guaranty  of  the  faithful  perform- 
Brokers’  ance  of  his  duties.  When  these  con- 
Medals.  ditions  had  been  complied  with,  the 
applicant  received  his  medal,  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  Jew  broker,  was  transferable.  The 
purchase  of  brokers’  medals  caused  much  competi¬ 
tion,  the  usual  purchase  price  ranging  from  £1,000 
to  £1,500.  In  the  event  of  a  Jew  broker  dying  be¬ 
fore  a  transfer  could  be  made,  the  privileges  accruing 
from  the  sale  became  perquisites  of  the  lord  mayor. 

The  last  recorded  sale  of  a  broker’s  medal  took  place 
in  1826,  when  Joseph  Barrow  Montefiore  paid  1,500 
guineas  to  Sir  William  Maguav,  the  then  lord  mayor, 
for  a  medal  which  had  lapsed  through  the  death 
of  its  owner.  In  1828  the  corporation  removed  the 
limit  on  the  number  of  Jews  admitted  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  abolished  the  purchase  of  the  medal  and 
the  heavy  entrance  fee.  Under  an  old  charter  of 
Edward  III.  English  brokers  were  forced  to  be  free¬ 


men,  but  it  was  not  until  1832  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  extended  to  the  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  Young  Israel ,  i. 
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BROMBERG.  See  Posen. 

BROOCH  or  BUCKLE :  A  term  which  occurs 
in  I.  Macc.  x.  89,  xi.  58,  xiv.  44,  as  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  ndpTry  ;  Latin,  fibula.  This  was  a  ring 
made  of  metal  (often  gold)  and  set  with  precious 
stones,  through  which  passed  a  pin.  It  was  used, 
in  the  manner  of  the  modern  safety-pin,  to  fasten 
the  overgarment  to  the  shoulder.  By  the  Romans 
brooches  were  often  given  as  presents ;  and  in  the 
army  they  were  bestowed  as  marks  of  distinction  or 
rewards  for  meritorious  service,  like  modern  orders 
and  decorations.  When  of  gold,  they  resembled  the 
epaulets  now  worn  by  the  higher  military  officers. 
From  the  passages  quoted  above  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  East  kings  or  high  dignitaries  (priests)  were  ex¬ 
clusively  the  recipients;  something  of  the  ancient 
Taboo  apparently  surviving  in  this  restricted  use. 
In  Ex.  xxxv.  22,  R.  V.,  “brooch”  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  nn,  which,  however,  was  a  nose-ring 
(see  Bridle  ;  compare  II  Kings  xix.  28). 

E  G  H 

BROOKLYN.  See  New  York. 

BROTHER  :  Son  of  the  same  father  and  mother 
(or  of  either),  but  principally  son  of  the  same  father 
and  mother  (see  Gen.  xlii.  3,  4,  5, 13;  xliv.  11,  23,  29; 
II  Sam.  xiii.  4  cl  seq. ;  Judges  ix.  3).  The  brother 
was  expected  to  give  his  consent  to  his  sister’s  mar¬ 
riage  (Gen.  xxiv.  50-55,  xxxiv.  11  ct  seq.).  The 
Mosaic  law  declares  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  whether  the  latter  be  the  daughter  of  the  same- 
father  or  of  the  same  mother,  to  be  incestuous  (Lev. 
xviii.  9,  xx.  17) ;  whereas  in  the  patriarchal  time,  and 
even  later,  it  was  not  considered  unlawful  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  same  father  (Gen.  xx.  12;  II 
Sam.  xiii.  13).  To  many  the  brother’s  wife  was 
incest  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  xx.  21) ;  but  if  a  brother  died 
childless,  then  the  surviving  brother  was  enjoined 
to  marry  the  widow,  and  the  first-born  son  of  this 
marriage  bore  the  dead  brother’s  name  and  was  his. 
legal  heir.  In  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  brother-in- 
law  to  marry  her,  the  widow  was  required  to  sum¬ 
mon  him  before  the  city  elders  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  sa}ing:  “So  shall  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s  house  ” 
(Dent.  xxv.  5-9;  see  LIalizaii  and  Levirate). 

The  nearest  relative  occasionally  took  the  place  of 
the  brother  (Ruth  iv.  13;  v.  3,  4).  The  brother  was 
the  first,  as  Goel,  to  redeem  the  property  sold  by  an 
impoverished  man,  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
a  brother  (Lev.  xxv.  48;  Ps.  xlix.).  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  primitive  idea  of  kinship  that  the  name 
“brother”  came  to  have  the  following  significations: 

(a)  A  kinsman.  Thus,  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Jacob,  the  nephew  of  Laban,  are  each  called 
“brother”  (Gen.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  14,  xxxix.  15).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tribe  formed  in  this 
sense  one  family,  the  name  “  brother  ”  became  also 
the  designation  for 

(b)  A  tribesman  (Lev.  xxi.  10;  Deut.  xviii.  7;  II 
Sam.  xix.  13  [12])  or  one  belonging  to  the  same 
nation  (Ex.  ii.  11,  iv.  18;  Num.  xxxii.  6;  Deut. 
x.  9,  xvii.  20,  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxiv.  14). 
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(,*)  Kindred  tribesmen,  who  are  also  called  “  broth- 
os  ’  (Hum.  xx.  14;  Deut;.  ii.  4,  8;  xxiii.  7;  Amos 
i  1 1 ) 

*  (d)  Friends  by  concluding  a  covenant  become 
actual  brothers  (II  Sam.  i.  26;  Amos  i.  9— “berit 
ahim”  [covenant  of  brothers];  compare  “ahavali” 

|  brotherhood],  Zech.  xi.  14);  although,  according  to 
Prov.  xviii.  24,  “  there  is  a  friend  that  stick eth  closer 
than  a  brother.” 

p)  The  name  “brother”  has  a  higher  meaning, 
and  implies  brotherly  sentiment,  in  such  verses  as: 
“Open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor”  (Deut.  xv.  11);  “Lest  by  exceeding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stripes  thy  brother  should  be  vilified  unto 
thee”  (Deut.  xxv.  3,  Hebr.);  “Fear  thy  God  that 
thy  brother  may  live  with  thee”  (Lev.  xxv.  36). 
Indeed,  proverbial  wisdom  states  as  an  experience 
of  life  among  the  Jewish  people  that  “  a  brother  is 
born  for  adversity  ”  (Prov.  xvii.  17) ;  that  is  to  say, 
mere  sight  of  distress  rouses  brotherly  compassion. 

(f)  Finally,  the  word  “brother”  means  a  fellow- 
man  as  son  of  the  same  God  and  Father:  “At  the 
hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  I  require  life” 
(Gen.  ix.  5).  “Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath 
not  one  God  created  us?  Why  do  we  deal  treacher¬ 
ously  every  man  against  his  brother  ”  (Mai.  ii.  10). 

“  Thou  slialt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart  ” 
(Lev.  xix.  17).  The  feeling  of  brotherly  union  which 
gave  rise  to  Ps.  cxxxiii.,  “  How  good  and  how  pleas¬ 
ant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,” 
prompted  also  the  prayer  recited  in  the  Temple  every 
morning:  “May  He  who  dwelleth  in  this  house 
plant  brotherliness  and  love,  peace  and  friendship, 
amongst  you”  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3c;  compare  iv.  7d,  a 
similar  prayer  by  R.  Johauan).  “Tears  of  plenty 
and  prosperity  make  of  the  creatures  brothers  to 
each  other”  (Gen.  R.  lxxxix. ;  Midrashic  explana¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  xli.  2).  In  a  far  higher  sense 
Abraham  by  his  piety  and  philanthropy  “  made 
brothers  ”  of  the  whole  world  (Gen.  R.  xxxix. ;  see 
Brotherly  Love). 

(a)  “  Brother  ”  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  “  friend  ” 
as  a  form  of  politeness  (Gen.  xix.  7),  and  (h)  figura¬ 
tively  in  the  sense  of  “companion”:  “He  that  is 
slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
waster  ”  (Prov.  xviii.  9) ;  “I  am  a  brother  to  dragons, 
a  companion  to  owls”  (Job  xxx.  29). 

E.  C.  K. 

BROTHERHOODS.  See  Fraternities. 
BROTHER-IN-LAW.  See  Levirate. 
BROTHERLY  LOVE:  The  love  for  one’s  fel¬ 
low-man  as  a  brother.  The  expression  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  word  (jnlmWMa  (“  love  of  brothers  ”),  which 
trait  distinguished  the  early  Christian  communities. 
Rom.  xii.  10;  I  Tliess.  iv.  9;  John  xiii.  35;  1  John 
ii.  9,  iii.  12,  iv.  7,  v.  1 ;  and  I  Peter  iii.  8,  v.  9  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  of  Christian  fellowship  and  fraternity. 
It  originated  among  the  Essene  brotherhoods,  who 
practised  brotherly  love  as  a  special  virtue  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §  2;  Philo,  “Quod  Omnis  Liber 
Probus,”  $  12).  Brotherly  love  is  commanded  as  a 
universal  principle  in  Lev.  xix.  18:  “Thou  slialt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  the  preceding  veise 
containing  the  words:  “Thou  shalt  not  bate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart.”  This  commandment  of 


love,  with  the  preceding  sentence,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge  nor  bear  an}'  grudge  against  the  children  of 
thy  people,”  may  originally  have  referred,  and  has 
by  some  scholars  (Stade,  “  Gesch.  des  Yolkes  Israel,” 
i.  510a)  been  exclusively  referred,  to 
A  Biblical  the  Israelitish  neighbor ;  but  in  verse 
Command.  34  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  extended 
to  “  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 
you  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself.  ”  In 
Job  xxxi.  13-15  it  is  declared  unjust  to  wrong  the 
servant  in  his  cause :  “  Did  not  he  that  made  me  in 
the  womb  make  him?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in 
the  womb?  ” 

The  principle  of  brotherly  love,  including  all  men, 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  i.  6,  vii.  23, 
xii.  19 :  “  Wisdom  is  man-loving  ”  ( oL/Mvdpu-ov )  ■  “  the 
righteous  must  be  man-loving.”  The  Testaments  of 
the  Patriarchs  (Issachar  v.,  vii.)  teach  the  love  of 
God  and  love  of  all  men 44  as  [Ilis?]  children.”  .  Com¬ 
menting  upon  the  command  to  love  the  neighbor 
(Lev.  l.c.)  is  a  discussion  recorded  (Sifra,  Kedosliim, 
iv. ;  compare  Gen.  R.  xxiv.  5)  between  Akiba,  who 
declared  this  verse  in  Leviticus  to  contain  the  great 
principle  of  the  Law  (“Kelal  gadolba-Torali  ”),  and 
Ben  Azzai,  who  pointed  to  Gen.  v.  1  (“This  is  the 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam ;  in  the  day  that 
God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he 
him  ”),  as  the  verse  expressing  the  leading  principle 
of  the.  Law,  obviously  because  the  first  verse  gives 
to  the  term  “neighbor”  its  unmistakable  meaning 
as  including  all  men  as  being  sons  of  Adam,  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  Tanhuma,  in  Gen.  R.  l.c.,  ex¬ 
plains  it  thus:'  “If  thou  despisest  any  man,  thou 
despisest  God  who  made  man  in  His  image.” 

Hillel  also  took  the  Biblical  command  in  this  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  when  he  responded  to  the  heathen  who 
requested  him  to  tell  the  Law  while  standing  before 
him  on  one  foot:  “What  is  hateful  to  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  do  unto  thy  neighbor.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  Law,  the  rest  is  only  commentary  ”  (Shah. 
31a).  The  negative  form  was  the  accepted  Targum 
interpretation  of  Lev.  xix.  18,  known 
The  alike  to  the  author  of  Tobit  iv.  15  and 
Golden  to  Philo,  in  the  fragment  preserved  by 
Rule.  Eusebius,  “Preparatio  Evangelica,” 
viii.  7  (Bernays*  “Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen,”  1885,  i.  274  et  scq.)',  to  the  Didaclie,  i. 
1 :  Didascalia  or  Apostolic  Constitutions,  i.  1,  iih  15  ; 
Clementine  Homilies,  ii.  6;  and  other  ancient  patristic 
writings  (Resell,  **  Agrapha,”  pp.  95, 135,  272).  That 
this  so-called  golden  rule,  given  also  in  James  ii.  8, 
was  recognized  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
may  be  learned  from  Mark  xii.  28-34;  Luke  x.  25— 
28;  Matt.  vii.  12,  xix.  19,  xxii.  34-40;  Rom.  xiii. 
9 ;  and  Gal.  v.  14.  where  the  Pharisaic  scribe  asks 
Jesus  in  the  same  words  that  were  used  by  Akiba, 
44  What  is  the  great  commandment  of  the  Law  ?  ”  and 
the  answer  given  by  Jesus  declares  the  first  and 
great  commandment  to  be  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
second  the  love  of  “  thy  neighbor  as  thy  self.  .  To 
include  all  men,  Hillel  used  the  term  beiiot 
(creatures  [compare  ktktic]  ;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Rom.  a  iii. 
19)  when  inculcating  the  teaching  of  love:  “Love 
the  fellow-creatures  ”  (Abot  i.  12).  Hatred  of  fellow- 
creatures  (“sinat  ha-beriyot  ”)  is  similarly  declared 
by  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  to  be  one  of  the  three 
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tilings  that  drive  man  out  of  the  world  (Abot  ii.  11; 
compare  I  John  iii.  15). 

That  brotherly  love  as  a  universal  principle  of 
humanity  lias  been  taught  by  the  Jewish  rabbis  of 
old,  is  disputed  by  Christian  theologians,  who  refer 
to  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Matt.  v.  43: 
“  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  slialt  love  thy 
neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy,  but.  1  say  unto  you. 
Love  your  enemies,”  etc.  This  statement,  however, 
lacks  all  foundation  in  Jewish  literature  (see  Griitz, 
“Gcsch,  der  Juden,”  iii.  312,  note).  Giidemauu 
thinks  that  Jesus’  words  had  a  special 
Hate  Thy  political  meaning,  and  that  they  refer 

Enemy,  to  a  view  expressed  by  the  zealots  who 
Un- Jewish,  wanted  to  exclude  dissenters  from  the 
command  of  love  by  such  teaching  as 
is  found  in  Abot  R.  N.  xvi.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  64: 
“  Thou  slialt  not  say,  I  love  the  sages  but  hate  the 
disciples,  or  I  love  the  students  of  the  Law  but  hate 
the  'am  lia-arez  [ignoramuses] ;  thou  shalt  love  all,  but 
hate  the  heretics  [“ minim”],  the  apostates,  and  the 
informers.  So  does  the  command,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ’  refer  only  to  those  that  act 
as  one  of  thy  people ;  but  if  they  act  not  accord¬ 
ingly,  thou  needst  not  love  them.”  Against  this 
exclusive  principle,  Jesus  asserted  the  principle  of 
brotherly  love  as  applied  by  the  liberal  school  of 
Iiillel  to  all  men.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  insists,  with 
reference  to  Lev.  xix.  18,  that  even  the  criminal  at 
the  time  of  execution  should  be  treated  with  ten¬ 
der  love  (Sanh.  45a).  As  Schechter  in  “J.  Q.  R.” 
x.  11,  shows,  the  expression  “  Ye  have  heard  ,  ,  is 
an  inexact  translation  of  the  rabbinical  formula 
’JN  yDI&y,  which  is  only  a  formal  logical  interro¬ 
gation  introducing  the  opposite  view  as  the  only 
correct  one:  “Ye  might  deduce  from  this  verse 
that  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy,  but  I  say  to  you  the  only  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  is,  Love  all  men,  even  thine  enemies.  ” 

The  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  the  Pauline 
Gospel  of  Luke  x.  25-37,  related  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “neighbor,”  possesses  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  puzzles  the  student  of  rabbinical  lore. 
The  kind  Samaritan  who  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
men  that  had  fallen  among  the  robbers,  is  contrasted 
with  the  unkind  priest  and  Levite ;  whereas  the  third 
class  of  Jews — i.e.,  the  ordinary  Israelites  who,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  Cohen  and  the  Levite — 
Th.e  Good  are  omitted;  and  therefore  suspicion 
Samaritan,  is  aroused  regarding  the  original  form 
of  the  story.  If  “  Samaritan  ”  has  been 
substituted  by  the  anti-Judean  gospel-writer  for  the 
original  “Israelite,”  no  reflection  was  intended  by 
Jesus  upon  Jewish  teaching  concerning  the  meaning 
of  neighbor ;  and  the  lesson  implied  is  that  he  who 
is  in  need  must  be  the  object  of  our  love. 

The  term  “  neighbor  ”  has  at  all  times  been  thus 
understood  by  Jewish  teachers.  In  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  R.  xv.  it  is  said:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  Avho 
is  impartial  toward  all.  He  says:  ‘  Thou  shalt  not 
defraud  thy  neighbor.  Thy  neighbor  is  like  thy 
brother,  and  th}^  brother  is  like  thy  neighbor.  ’  ” 
Likewise  in  xxviii. :  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  ” ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  make  the  name  of  God 
beloved  to  the  creatures  by  a  righteous  conduct 
toward  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (compare  Sifre, 


Dent.  32).  Aaron  b.  Abraham  ibn  Hay 3dm  of;  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  his  commentary  to  Sifre,  l.r.  * 
Hayyim  Vital,  the  cabalist,  in  his  “Sliahire  Kotin- 
shah,”  i.  5;  and  Moses  Hagis  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  in  his  work  on  the  613  commandments,  while 
commenting  on  Dent,  xxiii.  7,  teach  alike  that  the 
law  of  love  of  the  neighbor  includes  the  non-Israel¬ 
ite  as  well  as  the  Israelite.  There  is  nowhere  a 
dissenting  opinion  expressed  bj^  Jewish  writers. 
For  modern  times,  see  among  others  the  conserva¬ 
tive  opinion  of  Plessner’s  religious  catechism,  “  Dat 
Moslieh  we-Yehudit,”  p.  258. 

According^  the  synod  at  Leipsic  in  1869,  and  the 
German-lsraelitish  Union  of  Congregations  in  1S85, 
stood  on  old  historical  ground  when  declaring  (Laza¬ 
rus,  “Ethics  of  Judaism,”  i.  234,  302)  that  “‘Love 
tliy  neighbor  as  thyself*  is  a  command  of  all- 
embracing  love,  and  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Jewish  religion  ” :  and  Stade,  when  charging  with 
imposture  the  rabbis  who  made  this  declaration,  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  error  (see  his  “  Gesch.  desVolkes  Israel,  ”1. <?.). 
Bibliography:  Gudeinann,  Ndclist caliche,  1890;  Hastings 
Diet.  Bible,  s.v. 

K. 

BROTHERS,  RICHARD:  English  visionary 
and  founder  of  Anglo  Israelism ;  born  Dec.  25, 1757, 
at' Placentia,  Newfoundland;  died  at  London  Jan. 
25,  1824.  He  entered  the  British  navy  in  1771,  but 
was  discharged  as  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  1783.  In 
1790  he  refused  to  draw  his  pension  on  account  of 
the  oath  which  he  was  required  to  take ;  and  two 
years  later  he  began  his  prophetic  career  by  declar¬ 
ing  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  announce  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Dan.  vii.  Brothers  described  himself  as  the 
“  nephew  of  the  Almighty,  ”  because  he  considered 
that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  and  claimed  that  on  Nov.  17,  1795,  he  would 
be  revealed  as  the  prince  of  the  Hebrews  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Before  that  date,  however,  he  had 
been  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  whore  he  wrote 
his  “  Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  ”  (1794), 
“A  Description  of  the  New  Jerusalem”  (1801),  and 
“  The  New  Covenant  Between  God  and  His  People  ” 
(a  posthumous  work,  1830). 

Brothers  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  to 
claim  that  the  English  are  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes ;  and  his  views  are  still  referred  to  with 
respect  bty  the  adherents  of  Anglo-Israelism.  His 
“Description  of  the  New  Jerusalem”  contains  a 
series  of  plates  of  the  various  officials  of  the  new 
kingdom  which  was  to  be  restored  in  Palestine  under 
his  leadership.  These  officials  are  all  dressed  in  the 
court  costume  of  George  III. 

Bibliography  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  s.v. 

J. 

BHOTJGHTON,  HUGH :  English  Christian  di¬ 
vine  and  rabbinical  scholar;  born  1549  at  Oldbury, 
Shropshire;  died  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  Aug. 

4,  1612.  Broughton  was  entered  at  Magdalene  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  began  his  Hebrew  studies 
under  the  French  scholar  Chevalier.  He  graduated 
as  B.  A.  in  1570,  and  subsequently  went  to  London, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  pulpit  as  a  rep- 
representative  of  Puritan  sentiment.  In  his  first 
work,  “A  Concent  of  Scripture,”  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  made  an  effort  to  determine  the  Biblical 
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chronology,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  profane  writers 
by  it. 

Broughton  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  convert 
the  Jews  to  Christianity.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  in  Germany  (lie  probably  started  at  the  end 
of  1589  or  at  the  beginning  of  1590)  he  engaged  in 
religious  discussions  with  several  Jews.  In  Frank  - 
fork  early  in  1590,  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue 
with  “Rabbi Elias.”  This  dispute  resulted  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  certain  Rabbi  Abraham  Reuben,  written 
in  1596  at  Constantinople  and  transmitted  to  Brough¬ 
ton  in  Germany  by  his  (Broughton’s)  disciple  “  Top.” 
Broughton  anticipated  good  results  from  his  discus¬ 
sions  with  Jews;  and  often  referred  to  his  disputa¬ 
tions  with  Rabbi  David  Farrar.  He  was  desirous 
of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew; 
but,  receiving  no  encouragement,  he  translated  the 
Apocrypha  only. 

Broughton  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
bringing  about  the  Authorized  Version  of  King 
James ;  but,  keenly  disappointed  at  being  overlooked 
by  the  king  when  the  latter  appointed  the  fifty -four 
learned  men  to  undertake  the  revision  (July  22, 1604), 
Broughton  attacked  vigorously  the  new  translation. 
His  own  versions  of  the  Prophets,  while  marked 
by  all  his  peculiarities,  have  a  majesty  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  entitles  them  to  be  better  known. 

Bibliography:  Diet.  National  Biography;  General  Bio¬ 
graphic  Diet,  vii.;  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyc. ;  Encyc. 

Brit.;  P.  Larousse,  Diet.  Universcl. 

t.  A.  R. 

BROVARY  :  Small  town  in  the  government  of 
Chernigov,  Russia.  In  1898  it  had  1,344  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  in  a  population  of  5,166.  Most  of  them 
were  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  while  258  fol¬ 
lowed  various  handicrafts.  The  prevailing  trade  is 
tailoring,  in  which  102  Jews  are  engaged.  Besides, 
there  are  22  Jewish  day -laborers  and  75  persons  who 
earn  their  livelihood  in  the  local  cigarette,  tar,  and 
chair  factories. 

The  Jewish  charitable  institutions  consist  of  a 
hospital  for  the  poor,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and  a 
few  similar  establishments.  The  educational  needs 
of  the  Jewish  community  are  supplied  by  12  “  he- 
darim  ”  (136  pupils)  and  a  Talmud-Torah  (28  pupils). 

II.  R.  S.  J. 

BROWN,  SAUL.  See  under  New  York. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM:  Scottish  clergyman; 
born  1766 ;  died  1835 ;  for  forty-three  years  minister 
of  Eskdalemuir,  Scotland.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Antiquities  of  the  Jews  Carefully  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Sources,  and  Their  Customs  Illustrated 
from  Modern  Travels,  ”  in  two  volumes,  with  a  map 
showing  the  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  (London, 
1820 ;  2d  edition,  Edinburgh,  1826).  The  work  is 
compiled  mostly  from  Latin,  French,  and  English 
sources,  such  as  Arius  Montan  us’  “  Aaron,”  Calmet  s 
dictionary,  Goodwin’s  “ Moses  and  Aaron,”  Owen  s 
“Exercitation  on  the  Hebrews,”  Buxtorf’s  “De 
Synagoga  Judaiea,”  and  Basnage’s  history.  He 
borrowed  much  from  Dr.  Liglitfoot’s  “Prospect  of 
the  Temple”  and  “Temple  Services,”  but  states  in 
the  preface  of  his  work  that  he  takes  “  a  wider  range 
than  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  professes  to  despise  rabbin¬ 
ical  learning.” 


For  the  improvements  in  the  second  edition  Brown 
used  Surenliusius’  Latin  translation  of  the  Mishnah 
and  several  additional  treatises  by  Maimonides  and 
Abravanel,  also  from  Latin  translations;  for  his 
familiarity  with  Hebrew  seems  to  have  been  very 
limited.  The  work  is  of  more  interest  to  the  bibli¬ 
ographer  than  to  the  student. 

Bibliography  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  vii.  36. 

t.  P.  Wi. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT:  English  poet;  born 
in  Clerkenwell,  London,  1812;  died  at  Venice  Dec. 
12,  1889.  From  his  somewhat  Jewish  appearance, 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  sympathy  with  Jews,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  Browning  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  the 
tracing  of  his  genealogy  by  Dr.  Furnivall.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  Jews  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  father  obtained  a  position  in  the  Bank  of 
England  through  the  influence  of  the  Rothschilds, 
with  whom  the  poet  was  personally  acquainted 
throughout  his  life.  Several  of  Browning’s  poems 
deal  with  Jewish  subjects.  “Holy  Cross  Day” 
gives  the  soliloquy  of  a  Jew  of  the  Roman  ghetto 
who  was  unwilling  to  attend  the  sermons  of  a 
Dominican  friar.  The  concluding  lines  state  the 
case  forcibly  of  the  Jew  against  Christian  persecu¬ 
tion: 

“By  the  torture,  prolonged  from  age  to  age. 

By  the  infamy,  Israel’s  heritage, 

By  the  Ghetto’s  plague,  by  the  garb’s  disgrace. 

By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon's  place, 

By  the  branding  tool,  the  bloody  whip. 

And  the  summons  to  Christian  fellowship— 

We  boast  our  proof  that  at  least  the  Jew 
Would  wrest  Christ’s  name  from  the  Devil’s  crew.” 

His  principal  Jewish  poems  were  “Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra”  and  “  Jochanan  Hakkadosh,”  the  former  giv¬ 
ing  the  life-philosophy  of  a  Jewish  sage,  who  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  Abraham  ibn  Ezra;  it  is 
full  of  true  Jewish  optimism.  “Jochanan  Hakka¬ 
dosh”  is  an  account  of  a  great  rabbi  who  obtains  the 
privilege  of  additional  months  of  life  given  up 
to  him  by  his  pupils,  through  whose  experience  he 
passes.  He  declares  that  all  is  vanity,  after  three 
months’  experience  of  the  life  of  a  married  lover,  of 
a  warrior,  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  statesman.  But  by 
accident  he  has  also  obtained  the  gift  of  three 
months  from  the  life  of  a  little  child,  and  this  expe¬ 
rience  harmonizes  all  the  discrepancies,  and  enables 
the  sage  to  feel  that  life  is  not  altogether  in  vain. 

Other  poems  of  Jewish  interest  are:  “Filippo 
Baldunecci  on  the  Privilege  of  Burial”  and  “Ben 
Karshook’s  Wisdom”— the  latter  an  extension  of  the 
saying  in  Pirke  Abot,  “  Repent  the  day  before  your 
death.” 

Besides  his  poems.  Browning  showed  his  sympathy 
with  Jews  by  signing,  in  1881,  the  memorial  to  the 
lord  mayor  to  summon  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Russia;  and  by  join¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  the  Anglo -Jewish  Exhibition  in 
1887. 

Bibliography:  Joseph  Jacobs,  Jewish  Ideals ,  pp.  84-95. 

O  . 

BROYD53,  ISAAC  :  Russian  Orientalist ;  born 
at  Porozowo.  government  of  Grodno,  Russia,  Feb. 
23, 1867.  After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Grodno 
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he  went  in  1SS3  to  Paris.  There  he  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,  receiving  his  diploma  from  the  Ecole  des 
Lang ues  Orientales  in  1S92,  and  from  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  Section  des  Sciences  Historiques  et 
Philologiques,  in  1894.  From  1890  to  1895  he  was 
secretary  to  Joseph  Derenbourg,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1895,  was  appointed  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 
one  of  the  collaborators  to  continue  the  publication 
of  Saadia's  works,  which  Derenbourg  had  com¬ 
menced.  In  1895  Broyde  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1900.  He  then  went  to  London,  and 
during  his  short  stay  there  catalogued  the  library  of 
Elkan  Adler.  The  same  year  he  went  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish  Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

Broyde  is  the  author  of  the  folloAving  works: 
“Resume  des  Reflexions  sur  TAme  de  Baliva  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Pakuda,”  Paris,  1894;  “Torat  ha- 
Nefcsli” :  “Reflexions  sur  TAme  de  Bahya  ben 
Joseph  ibn  Pakuda,”  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  Paris, 
1894;  “La  Prise  de  Jerusalem  par  les  Perses,  sous 
Heraclins,”  Orleans,  1896,  translated  from  an  old 
Arabic  manuscript  in  Count  Couret’s  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  Crusades.  He  has  also 
contributed  several  articles  on  Jewish  subjects  to 
“The  J ewisli  Quarterly  Review  ”  and  the  “Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives.” 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

BRUCHS AL :  City  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  Jews  resided  here  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1337  the  Jews  of  Brucli- 
sal  joined  with  those  of  a  number  of  other  places  in 
paying  an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks  (in  lieu  of 
the  taxes  levied)  to  the  bishop  of  Speyer.  They 
also  lent  various  sums  to  the  bishop,  which  money 
was  credited  against  the  tribute  due.  At  the  time 
of  the  Black  Death  (134S-49)  many  Jews  of  Bruch¬ 
sal  were  martyred.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Reformation  the  Jews  of  Bruchsal  suffered  in 
common  with  their  coreligionists  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  Until  the  French  Revolution  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  numbered  only  one  or  two  hundred  persons; 
and  there  were  never  so  man}’-  as  at  the  present 
time  (1902),  when  about  100  families  are  to  be  found 
in  the  place. 

The  most  famous  of  the  rabbis  was  David  Fried- 
berg  of  Mosbacli,  who  officiated  in  Bruchsal  from 
1857  to  1871. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Martyrologium ,  passim. 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

BRUCK,  ABRAHAM  JACOB  :  Russian  edu¬ 
cator;  author  of  works  in  Hebrew  and  in  Russian; 
born  in  the  district  of  Rossiennv  1820;  died  in 
Yekaterinoslav  1893.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  yeshibah  of  Volozhin,  but  studied  Hebrew 
grammar  and  the  Russian,  German,  French,  and 
English  languages  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
For  many  years  lie  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the 
government  school  for  Jewish  boys  in  Kherson, 
and  later  established  a  private  school  for  Jewish 
girls,  which  the  government  subsidized.  For  his 
zeal  as  an  educator  he  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
government.  He  contributed  extensively  to  Jewish  | 


periodicals,  Russian  and  Hebrew.  A  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  French  novel  by  L.  Z sld— which  had 

been  published  in  the  “Archives  Israelites was 
made  by  him  under  the  title  of  “  Hatan  Damim,” 
Lemberg,  1878.  The  novel  portrays  the  life  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia. 

Bibliography:  Ahiasaf ,  1S93-91;  on  bis  articles  in  Ritsski 
Tcvrei  and  other  periodicals  see  Sistcmaticlicski  Uka~ 
zatcl ,  etc. 

H.  R. 

BRUCK,  JACOB:  Hungarian  physician  and 
author;  born  at  Papa  Oct.  20,  1845;  died  at  Buda¬ 
pest  1901';  brother  of  Lajos  Biiuck.  He  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  and  at  the  University  of  Budapest; 
and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1870.  He 
began  to  practise  at  Budapest  in  1874,  and  in  1875 
became  consulting  physician  at  the  Erzsebet  salt¬ 
water  baths  of  the  city,  which  position  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
National  Exposition  of  1885,  and  notary  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  department;  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Sanitary  Council.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Millennial  Exposition  of  1896.  His 
literary  works,  principally  on  the  treatment  of  fe¬ 
male  diseases  and  hydropathy,  appeared  in  the 
medical  journals  “  Gyogyaszat,”  “Fiirdoi  Lap  ok,” 
and  “Pester  Medicinische  Presse,”  of  which  last- 
mentioned  publication  Bruck  was  for  a  time  editor. 
Bibliography:  Pcdlcts  Lexicon. 
s.  M.  W. 

BRUCK,  JULIUS  :  German  dentist  and  writer 
on  dentistry;  born  at  Breslau  Oct.  6,  1840;  died 
there,  April  20,  1902.  He  studied  dentistry  and 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Paris;  receiving  his  diploma  as  dentist  from 
Berlin  in  1858,  and  as  doctor  of  medicine  from  Breslau 
University  in  1866.  In  1859  he  became  assistant 
to  his  father,  Dr.  Jonas  Bruck,  a  dentist  in  Bres¬ 
lau,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  practise.  In  1871 
he  was  admitted  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Bres¬ 
lau  University  as  pri  vat  -docent,  receiving  the  hon¬ 
orary  title  of  professor  in  1891. 

Bruck  is  the  author  of:  “Die  Krankheiten  des 
Zahnfleisches  ” ;  “  Beitriige  zur  Patliologie  und  His¬ 
tologic  der  Zahnpulpa  ” ;  “  Ueber  Angeborene  und 
Erworbene  Defekte  des  Gesiclits  und  des  Kiefers  ” ; 
“Das  Uretliroscop  und  Stomatoscop  Durcli  Galva- 
nisches  Gluhlicht.” 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biorj.  Lex .  s.vM  Vienna,  1901;  Alla. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.  May  2,  1902. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

BRUCK,  LAJOS:  Hungarian  painter;  born 
at  Papa,  county  of  Veszprim,  Nov.,  1846.  Though 
his  father  intended  him  for  commercial  life,  lie  early 
showed  a  liking  for  drawing  and  painting,  and 
resolved  to  become  an  artist.  He  frequented  the 
Academy  of  Art  in  Vienna,  and  made  portraits  in 
private;  this  latter  occupation  absorbing  his  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  often  he  had  to  miss  the  lectures 
and  go  to  Budapest  and  Erlau  in  order  to  complete 
the  portraits  which  had  been  ordered.  In  1871, 
after  having  received  a  stipend  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  went  to  Italy  to  study  the  masterpieces  of 
art.  He  remained  two  years  in  Venice,  and  then 
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proceeded  to  Rome  and  Naples,  everywhere  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  number  of  sketches  and  studies. .  An 
outcome  of  this  journey  was  the  picture  with  which  in 
1873  he  first  came  before  the  public,  “  The  Rialto  at 
Venice.  ”  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  completed  his 
■sketches,  but  succeeded  in  finding  only  a  single 
patron,  General  Turr,  who  purchased  three  of  his 
pictures.  As  a  consequence  he  undertook  another 
pilorimage,  visiting  the  cities  of  Salzburg,  Munich, 
Augsburg,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Rotterdam,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ostend,  and  London. 

In  1874  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  subjected 
to  many  struggles,  his  German  style  not  appealing 
to  the  French  taste.  Hitherto  his  style  had  inclined 
to  idealism  and  sentimentalism,  while  Paris  demanded 
the  forceful  representation  of  actual  life.  His  first 
notable  painting,  “  On  the  Edge  of  the  Wood,”  was 
, exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1876.  This  was  followed 
by  “The  Departure  for  the  City  ” — exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  1 877— which  made  him  widely  known.  .  Since 
that  time  he  lias  been  a  regular  annual  exhibitor  of 
pictures  treating  of  Hungarian  folk-life,  such  as 
“The  Letter  from  the  Absent  One,”  “Deserted,” 
“The  Emigrant,”  and  “In  the  Forge.”  These  pic¬ 
tures  have  become  widely  known  through  engra¬ 
ving’s  and  photographs,  which  have  found  mau3r  pui- 
,  chasers  in  America.  Brack  recently  removed  from 
Paris  to  London,  where  he  ranks  among  the  most 
popular  painters. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lexicon;  Figaro ,  18<7;  Tllustiated 
News,  1899.  ^ 

BRUCK,  MAX  (Miksa):  Hungarian  painter; 
bom  at  Budapest  1868;  a  brother  of  Lajos  Bruck. 
He  graduated  from  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
.and  when  still  a  pupil  at  the  Realscliule  showed  a 
predilection  for  drawing.  He  continued  his  studies 
.at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  wheie  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  wood-carving.  In  1880  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  brother  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for 
■  several  years.  He  also  spent  three  years  in  Munich. 
On  his  return  to  Budapest  he  entered  Benczur’s 
School  of  Arts,  and  is  to-day  professor  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Painting.  His  best-known  pictures  aie 
“ Zwei  Liebespaare,”  “Nadi  Hause,”  “Im  Walde” 
i (which  are  at  the  imperial  castle  at  Vienna);  “Bis 
Wir  Alt  Werden  ”  (in  the  imperial  castle  at  Buda¬ 
pest);  “Am  Rande  der  Theiss,”  “Das  Giinse- 
Miidchen.  ” 

Bibliography:  SclbsMographie ;  Pester  Lloyd.  1899.  ^ 

BRUCK,  MOSES :  Hungarian  theological  wri¬ 
ter;  born  about  1812  in  Prerau,  Moravia;  died  m 
1849.  He  studied  at  Prague,  and,  as  he  could  find 
no  position  as  tutor  in  Moravia,  went  to  Hungaiy. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  en¬ 
listed  in  Gross-Becskerek  on  the  side  of  Hungarian 
independence,  became  a  Ilonved  officer,  died  at  Hod- 
Mezo-Vasarhely,  and  was  buried  with  full  military 
honors  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  there. 

Bruck  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Reform  movement,  and  was  among  the  pioneers 
of  modern  Jewish  theological  literature.  He  wrote 
“Die  Reform  des  Judenthums ” ;  but  especially  his 
v“  Rabbinisclie  Ceremonial gebrauclie  ”  and  “Plian- 
III. -26 


saische  Volkssitten  und  Ritualien”  are  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  Jewish  customs  and  prac¬ 
tises,  and  were  favorably  criticized  by  Geiger  (“  Wis- 
senscliaftliclie  Zeitsclirift,”  iii.  426)  and  Furst  (“  Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Judenthums,”  i.  324),  and  were  widely 
read. 

s.  L.  Y* 

BRUCK,  SOLOMON  B.  IIAYYIM:  Aus¬ 
trian  Hebraist ;  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century ;  died  about  1846.  He  is  the  author 
of  “  Hakirat  ha-Emet  ”  (Altona,  1839;  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1842),  a  volume  of  collectanea,  including  in  the  first 
edition  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  England  in 
the  English  language,  and  which  was  excluded  by 
the  Austrian  censor  from  the  second  edition.  His 
other  work,  “  Hezyone  Layil,”  was  published  posthu¬ 
mously  by  his  son,  Isaac  Levi  Bruck  (born  1817),  a 
veteran  of  the  Italian  wars  under  Radetzky.  In  a 
German  preface  which  he  appended  to  his  father's 
work,  Isaac  Levi  tells  his  own  interesting  biography 
and  his  experiences  with  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
while  he  was  stationed  at  Padua.  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  imaginary  dream-visits  to  the  other 
world,  in  which  the  manners  and  conduct  of  certain 
classes  are  severely  criticized. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Bibl  Jud.  i.  184:  Benjaeob] ,  Ozar  ha - 
Sefarm,v.m;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels,  p.43. 

s.  •  vv  I* 

BRUCKMAN,  HENRIETTA  (nee  Kahn): 
Founder  of  the  first  Jewish  women’s  lodge  in  Amer¬ 
ica-  born  in  Bohemia  April,  1810;  died  in  New  York 
city  April,  1888.  She  married  Dr.  Philip  Bruckman, 
and,  about  the  year  1842,  came  with  him  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  New  York  city.  Dr. 
Bruckman  and  his  wife  did  much  to  assist  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  emigrated  to  New  York, 
the  former  winning  the  sobriquet  of  ‘‘Der  Boh- 
tnische  Vater.” 

Mrs  Bruckman  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
women’s  lodge  and  broached  the  subject  to  several 
ladies  of  the  Congregation  Emanu-El.  An  informal 
meeting  was  held  at  her  house  in  1846,  resulting  m 
the  foundation,  on  April  21  of  that  year,  of  the 
“Unabhiingiger  Orden  Treuer  Schwestern”  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  True  Sisters),  a  secret  benevolent 
society. 

Bibliography  :  Buck  des  Goldenen  Jubildums  (17.  0.  T.S.), 
New  York,  1896.  ^ 

A. 

BRUHL,  LUCIEN  LEVY.  See  Levy-Bruhl. 

BRTTHL,  L.  S.  See  Levy-Bruhl. 

BROXL,  ADOBE :  German  writer  and  theolo¬ 
gian;  born  in  Kojetein,  Moravia,  April  27,  1846; 
son  of  Rabbi  Jakob  Brum,  He  was  educated  at 
Kremsier  and  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Prague 
and  Breslau,  and  received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  the  last-named 
city  In  1871  he  received  a  call  as  teacher  at  the 
Philanthropin  in  Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  Here  lie 
founded  (1879)  the  Mendelssohn  Society  and  edits 
the  “  Popular- Wlssenscliaftliclie  Monatsblittter. 

lie  is  the  author  of  “  Fremdsprachliclie  Redensar- 
ten  und  Ausdriicklich  als  Fremdsprachlich  Bezeich- 
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nete  Wdrfcer  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraschim,” 
Leipsic,  1869;  “  Tracliten  der  Juden  im  Naclibib- 
lisclien  Alter tluime,  ”  part  i.,  Frankfort-on- the-Main, 
1873;  “Das  Samaritanische  Targum  zurn  Penta¬ 
teuch,  zuni  Ersten  Male  in  Hebraischer  Quadrat- 
schrift  Nebst  einem  Anhange  Textkritischen  In- 
haltes  Herausgegeben,”  ib.  1875;  “Zur  Gescliichte 
und  Literatur  der  Samaritaner,  ”  ib.- 1876 ;  “Bei- 
triige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Jiidiseh-Deutschen  Litera¬ 
tur,  ”  in  Brail's  “  Jahrbiiclier,  ”  1877,  in.  S. 


BRtJLL,  IGNAZ:  Austrian  composer;  born 
at  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  Nov.  7,  1S46.  In  1S4S  his 
parents  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  pupil 

of  Epstein  (piano¬ 
forte),  Rufinatscha 
(composition),  and 
Dessotf  (instrumen¬ 
tation).  In  1861 
Epstein  played 
with  great  success 
a  pianoforte  -  con¬ 
certo  composed  by 
his  youthful  pupil. 
After  giving  piano* 
forte-recitals  at 
Vienna,  at  which 
he  played  princi¬ 
pally  his  own  com¬ 
positions,  Brfill 
made  extensive 
tours  through 
„  /?  /?  Germany  and  Eng- 
(y-JtsCf-Of  laucl-  An  orchestral 
//  ^  serenade  of  his,  per- 

<S  formed  at  Stuttgart 

in  1864,  served  to  spread  his  fame,  and  in  1872  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  IJorak  Institute, 
Vienna. 

Brull ’s  first  opera,  “Der  Bettler  von  Samarkand  ” 
(1864),  was  never  played;  but  the  second,  “Das 
Goldene  Kreuz  ”  (Berlin,  1875),  rapidly  became 
very  popular  in  Germany  and  abroad.  At  its  first 
performance  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
the  emperor,  William  I.,  personalty  complimented 
the  composer  on  his  success.  The  opera  was  also 
given  in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and 
was  very  favorably  received  in  London.  It  was 
followed  by  “  Der  Landfriede  ”  (Vienna,  1877) ; 
“Bianca”  (Dresden,  1879);  “Konigin  Mariette” 
(Munich,  1883);  “Das  Steinerne  Herz  ”  (Prague, 
1888) ;  “  Gringoire  ”  (one  act,  Munich,  1892) ;  “  Schach 
dem  Konig  ”  (Munich,  1893) ;  and  a  two-act  comic 
opera,  “Der  Hussar”  (Vienna,  March  2,  1898),  a 
work  which  has  met  with  great  success.  The  other 
compositions  of  Brull  include :  “  Im  Walde” ;  “  Jagd- 
Ouverture  fur  Orchester”;  3  orchestral  serenades; 
overture  to  “Macbeth” ;  a  dance-suite  for  orchestra; 

2  pianoforte- concertos;  a  violin-concerto;  a  suite 
and  3  sonatas  for  piano  -and  violin ;  a  trio ;  a  so¬ 
nata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  a  sonata  for 
two  pianos;  songs,  part-songs,  and  pianoforte 
pieces. 

Brull  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  diligent  com¬ 
posers  of  the  present  day ;  he  has  exercised  a  most 
wholesome  and  fruitful  influence  upon  every  de¬ 


partment  of  composition  in  which  ho  has  been  act¬ 
ive.  In  his  chamber-music  he  reveals  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  but  finds  in 
the  field  of  opera  a  wider  scope  for  his  inventive 
powers.  “  Das  Goldene  Kreuz  ”  to-day  occupies  a 
position  unapproached  by  any  other  modern  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  field  of  popular  German  opera,  not 
excepting  Nessler’s  “  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen.” 
Brfill  is  an  excellent  pianist,  and  has  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  interpreter  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Brahms,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship. 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Biographical  Diet,  of  Musicians' 

llieinann,  Masik-Lcxikon;  Hansiick,  Die  Moderne  Over 

ISi  a.  ’ 

s-  J.  So. 

BR/UXL,  JAKOB  :  Austrian  Talmudist  and  au¬ 
thor;  born  at  Neu-Raussnitz,  Moravia,  Nov.  16, 1812; 
died  at  Kojetein  Nov.  29,  1869.  He  attended  the 
yeshibot  of  Bony  had,  Presburg,  and  Budapest.  After 
serving  as  assistant  rabbi  iu  his  native  city,  he  was 
elected  rabbi  at  Kojetein  (1843),  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Among 
his  pupils  were  his 
two  sons,  Nehemiah 
and  Adolf  Briill,  as 
well  as  David  Kauf- 
mann. 

Brull  wrote  “For- 
schungen  fiber  Tar- 
gumim  und  Mid- 
rascliim”  (1852); 

“Die  Mnemonik  des 
Talmud”  (1864); 

“Mebo  ha-Mishnah” 

(2  vols.,  1876,  1885); 
and  a  week  before 
his  death  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Ben  Zeku- 
nim”  (A  Child  of  Old 
Age).  He  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Low’s  “Bven. 

Chananja”  and 
Weiss’s  “Bet-Talmud.”  His  writings  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  extensive  learning  and  critical  insight. 

S. 

BRT7LL,  NEHEMIAH  :  Rabbi  and  scholar  of 
varied  attainments;  born  March  16,  1843,  at  Neu- 
Raussnitz,  Moravia;  died  Feb.  5,  1891,  at  Frank - 
fort-on-the-Main.  Brull  received  his  rabbinic-Tal- 
mudic  education  from  his  father,  Jakob,  who  com¬ 
bined  wide  Talmudic  knowledge  with  acute  historical 
perception.  He  then  studied  classical  and  Oriental 
languages  and  history  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
having  at  the  same  time  a  good  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  Talmudic  studies  at  the  Vienna  bet  ha- 
Midrash,  then  under  the  direction  of  men  like  I.  H. 
Weiss,  M.  Friedmann,  and  Adolf  Jellinek.  Here, 
too,  Brfill,  the  son  of  a  conservative  rabbi,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  arch-Orthodox  chief  rabbi  of  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Nahum  Trebitscli,  developed  into  a  decided 
Reformer  and  a  disciple  of  Geiger. 

Brfill  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Bisenz,  one  of  the  Re¬ 
form  communities  of  Moravia,  an  office  that  he  re¬ 
signed  inl870  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  rabbinate 
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of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main.  He  owed  this  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Abraham  Geiger,  who  drew  the  attention  of 
his  native  community  to  the  young  Moravian  rabbi. 
Brull  remained  with  this  ancient  community  until 
his  death,  although  his  position  was  fraught  with 
disappointment.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  in¬ 
augurated  by  S.  R.  Hirsch  at  Frankfort,  even  the 
circles  that  were  not  Orthodox  tended  gradually 
toward  the  conservative  party.  Brull  cared  as  little 
for  compromise  as  did  his  opponent  Hirsch.  An 
enthusiastic  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Reform 
movement,  for  relig¬ 
ious  as  well  as  scien¬ 
tific  reasons,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to 
any  attempts  at  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Re¬ 
form  and  Orthodoxy. 
Yet  he  was  not  the 
man  to  influence  the 
masses:  his  sermons, 
less  effective  from  the 
pulpit,  had  to  be  read 
in  order  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Not  until  he 
saw  that  all  his  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  he 
had  been  personally  attacked  (compare  Frankfort- 
ox -the -Main),  did  he  retire  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies,  greatly  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning. 

Brull’s  researches  ranged  over  almost  all  the 
branches  of  Jewish  science,  including  Bible  exege¬ 
sis  and  grammar,  Jewish  history  and  literature,  the 
Apocrypha,  Biblical  Halakali,  casuistics,  responsa, 
general  history,  philology,  poetry, 
BrulFs  Jewish-German  literature;  and  lie 
Scientific  contributed  to  all  these  by  original  in- 
Im-  vestigation.  No  less  a  man  than  Adolf 
portance.  JellineksaysofBru.il:  “His  range  of 
reading  in  Jewish  literature  was  hardly 
paralleled,  and  he.  evinced  a  peculiar  acumen  found 
in  no  other  scholar  of  modern  times”  (in  Adolf 
Brull’s  “  Monatsbliitter,  ”  xi.  50).  Brlill  collected  the 
results  of  his  scholarship  in  the  ten  volumes  of  his 
“Jalirbiicher”  (Frankfort-on -the-Main,  1874-90).  He 
contributed  almost  the  entire  material  to  these 
“Jalirbiicher ”—tlie  longer  and  shorter  essays  as 
well  as  the  numerous  criticisms  on  new  books. 
Many  of  these  essays  have  also  been  printed  sepa¬ 
rately.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of 
them,  arranged  according  to  subjects— Bible:  “Bei- 
trage  zur  Erklilrung  des  Buches  Ilosea  ”  (“  Jalirb.” 
v.-vi.  1-62) ;  “  Historische  Basis  des  Buches  Ruth  ” 
(v.-vi.  68-70);  “ Das  Apokryphische  Susannabuch  ” 
(Hi.  1-69);  “Die  Epistolischen  Apokryphen  und  die 
Apokryphisehen  Zusatze  zum  Buche  Daniel.”  Tal¬ 
mud:  “Die  Talmudischeu  Tractate  liber  Trauer  um 
Verstorbene  ”  (i.  1-57);  “  Fremdspracliliche  Whiter 
in  den  Talmuden  und  Midraseliim  ”  (i.  123-210) ;  “  Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Babylonischen  Talmuds 
als  Schriftwerkes  ”  (ii.  1-123);  “  Yerscliollene  Barai- 
tas  und  Midraseliim  ”  (ii.  124-133);  “  Entsteliung  und 
Ursprungliclier  Inlialt  des  Tractates  Abot  ”  (vii. 
1-17);  “  Eingeschaltete  Partien  im  Babylonischen 


Talmud  ”  (viii.  59-60).  History :  “  Adiabene  ”  (i.  58- 
86) ;  “  Das  Geschlecht  der  Treves  ”  (i.  87-122) ;  “  Die 
Polemik  fur  und  gegen  Maimuni  im  Dreizehnten 
Jalirhundert ”  (iv.  1-33);  “Zur  Gesch.  der  Jiidisch- 
Etliischen  Literatur  des  Mittelalters  ”  (v.-vi.  71-93); 

“  Spriicliworter  in  der  Nachtalmudischen  Literatur 
des  Judenthums”  (vii.  18-30). 

Brull’s  extraordinary  range  of  reading  and  critical 
insight  constituted  him  an  almost  unexcelled  re¬ 
viewer  of  new  books  in  the  field  of  Jewish  science. 
His  “Jalirbiicher  ”  contain  1S3  reviews,  all  of  which 
illuminate  more  or  less  the  subjects  with  which  they 
deal.  In  1890  Brlill  undertook  a  continuation  of  the 
“Hebraische  Bibliographic,”  edited  by  Steinschnei- 
der,  under  the  title  “  Central-Anzeiger 
Biblio-  flir  Jiidisclie  Literatur  ” ;  but  only  one 
graphical  volume  appeared  (Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Works.  Main,  1891),  as  the  undertaking  was 
cut  short  by  BriiH’s  death.  At  the 
instance  of  Steinsclmeider,  the  Zunz-Stiftung  had 
commissioned  Brlill  to  add  a  supplement  to  Zunz’s 
“  Gottesdienstliclie  Yortrage,”  the  basic  work  of 
modern  Jewish  science.  Stein  Schneider  remarked  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  in 
question  (xvi.):  “Dr.  Brlill  appeared  to  me  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  rare  combination  of  ability  and  leisure, 
zeal  and  perseverance,  requisite  for  editing  such  a 
supplement.  ”  Brlill  had  intended  to  devote  his 
whole  scholarship  to  this  undertaking.  The  scat¬ 
tered  notes  that  were  found  in  liis  papers  after 
his  death  were  in  part  incorporated  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  “ Gottesdienstliche  Yortrage”  (ib.- 
1892).  Brlill  was  among  the  few  German  scholars 
who  also  wrote  in  Hebrew,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
many  contributions  to  the  Hebrew  periodicals  “  Bet- 
Talmud, ”  “Bet  lia-Midrasli,”  “Ha-Karmel,”  and 
“Ozar  ha-Sifrut.”  Of  these,  “Toledot  Shabbethai 
Zebi  ”  (Wilna,  1879)  and  “Ner  la-Maor,”  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Aaron  Worms,  in  “  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,”  ii.  20-31, 
deserve  special  mention.  Brlill  also  printed  his 
sermons  (1869)  and  addresses  (1878).  “  Grabreden  ” 

(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1895)  and  “  Trauungsreden” 
(ib.  1891)  were  published  posthumously. 

Bibliography:  Aclolf  Briill,  Monatsbltttter,  xi.  50- 52a,  148- 
151;  Ha-Asif,  vi.  142;  KayserlinR,  GedenKhlatter,  p.  18. 

S.  L.  G- 

BETJNA,  ISRAEL.  See  Israel  ben  Hayylm 
of  Brunn. 

BRTJNETTI,  ANGELO  (better  known  as  Ci- 
eiruacchio)  :  Popular  Roman  leader,  and  advocate 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews ;  bom  in  Rome  1800 ; 
died  there  Aug.  10,  1849.  Inspired  by  the  patriot 
Mazzini,  Brunetti  labored  not  only  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  his  native  city,  but  also  for  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  ghetto.  He  utilized  the 
great  influence  he  had  gained  during  the  prerevolu¬ 
tionary  epoch,  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Jews  and  their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  On 
July  8,  1847.  he  won  over  the  inhabitants  of  Re- 
gola,  a  suburb  of  Rome,  and  a  week  later  an  im¬ 
mense  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  the  Jews  was  held 
in  the  capital  itself.  On  the  evening  of  that  meeting 
(July  15)  6,000  Roman  citizens  went  to  the  ghetto 
and  fraternized  enthusiastically  with  its  inhabitants. 
When  on  April  17, 1848  (the  first  day  of  Pesah),  the 
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order  of  Pius  IX.  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  the  ghetto 
was  made  public,  Ciciruaccliio  hastened  thither  with 
a  large  number  of  his  friends,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  begin  the  work  of  demolition.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  yem-  Ciciruaeebio,  togetlier  -witlx  two  of 

his  sons,  was  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  Jewish  congregation  of  Rome  erected  in  its 
council-room  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  recording  his  great  services  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Jews  of  Rome. 

Bibliography:  Boni,  La  Con  jura  di  Roma  c  Pio  IX.,  Lau¬ 
sanne,  1847;  Berliner,  Gcsch.  dcr  Jv.dcn  in  Rom,  ii.  149; 
Voprelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom,  ii.  870, 
374. 

s.  I.  E. 

BRUNN  :  Capital  of  Moravia.  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Capistrano,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Briinn  July  27,  1451,  by  King  Ladislaus,  the  pos¬ 
thumous  son  of  the  fanatical  Albrecht  II.  Among 
the  exiles  was  Israel  Bruna,  author  of  a  well-known 
set  of  response^  and  recognized  as  the  greatest  Tal¬ 
mudic  authority  of  his  time.  Not  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  Jews  attempt 
to  found  a  new  community.  In  obedience  to  a 
royal  decree  of  Sept.  5,  1811,  they  paid  50  florins  a 
year,  and  12  florins  into  the  poor  fund,  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  a  small  Torah  (law-scroll)  in  tlieiiv  pos¬ 
session.  David  Ashkenazi,  whose  son,  Joel  Deutsch, 
was  director  of  the  institute  for  deaf-mutes,  offici¬ 
ated  as  rabbi,  although  he  was  ,onty  allowed  to  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  meat-inspector.  In  1852  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  lay  out  a  cemetery,  and  in  1853 
to  build  a  synagogue.  The  statutes  of  a  religious 
society  formed  in  1853  were  provisionally  confirmed 
Sept.  1  of  that  year;  but  not  until  Feb.  7,  1859,  did 
the  ministry  give  permission  to  organize  a  provi¬ 
sional  religious  community.  On  March  15,  I860, 
all  the  Jews  living  at  Briinn  were  released  from  pay¬ 
ing  the  communal  dues  of  their  several  communities, 
and  on  Nov.  7  of  the  same  year  the  protest  of  the 
district  community  against  this  decree,  that  injured 
it  in  its  finances,  was  refused.  Dr.  B.  Placzek,  who 
was  chosen  rabbi  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
district  rabbi  by  the  ministry  May  5,  1885. 

The  Jewish -Moravian  orphan  asylum  and  the  pro- 
seminary  are  at  Briinn ;  the  city  is  the  center  for  the 
Moravian  general  fund  (“  Landesmassenfonds  ”)  de¬ 
rived  from  the  excise.  This  fund,  which  had  been 
used  for  Jewish  educational  purposes  since  the  time 
of  Joseph  II.,  was  handed  over  to  the  management  of 
the  Jews  of  Moravia  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 
Sept.  28,  1869. 

d.  A.  F.-G. 

BRUNNER,  ARNOLD  WILLIAM! :  Ameri¬ 
can  architect ;  the  son  of  William  Brunner  and  Isa¬ 
belle  Solomon;  was  born  in  New  York  city  Sept. 
25, 1857.  He  was  educated  in  Manchester,  England, 
and  in  New  York,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  special 
architectural  course  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Brunner  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  (1881),  is 
a  member  and  vice-president  (1898)  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  a  fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  (1902)  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city.  He 


has  designed  and  erected  many  buildings,  notably 
the  new  United  States  post-office,  custom-house, 
and  court-house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  won  in  com¬ 
petition.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Tem- 

;ple  Betli-El.  tlae  synagogues  of  tlie  congregations 

Sliearith  Israel  and  Shaaray  Tefila,  the  Educational 
Alliance  Building,  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Clara 
de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  all  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  Temple  Mishkan  Israel  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. ,  and  the  Frank  Memorial  Synagogue  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Brunner  has  written  a  work  on  “  Cottages,”  an¬ 
other  on  “Interior  Decoration,”  and  is  a  contributor 
to  the  “  Enc}rclopedia  of  Architecture,  ”  edited  by 
Russell  Sturgis.  -  A. 

BRUNNER,  SEBASTIAN  :  Austrian  Catholic 
theologian,  editor,  and  anti- Jewish  writer;  born 
Dec.  10,  1814,  in  Vienna;  died  in  Wahring,  near 
Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1893.  He  was  ordained  as  priest 
in  1838,  and  after  officiating  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese  of  Vienna,  was  employed  by  Metternicli 
(1843-48)  in  arranging  all  reports  on  religious  and 
political  movements  that  came  into  the  minister’s 
office.  In  1846  he  was  sent  by  the  chancellor  to 
France  and  Germany  to  report  the  situation  in  those 
countries. 

Brunner  founded  in  1848 the  “Wiener  Katholische 
Kirchcnzeitung,  ”  which  he  edited  until  1865,  ma¬ 
king  himself  notorious  by  his  rabid  attacks  in  its 
columns  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  Citing  the  actions 
of  David  and  Elijah,  he  insisted  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness, 
and  for  this  reason  he  maintained  that  the  Jewish 
morals  endangered  those  of  the  Christian  neighbors 
of  Jews  (“  Kirclienzeitung,  ”  I860,  p.  12).  For  a 
long  time  the  Jews  ignored  his  denunciations;  but 
finally,  in  1860,  Ignaz  Kuranda,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  “ Ostdeutsclie  Post,”  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
coreligionists,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  (Jan.  28, 
1860)  that  Brunner’s  attacks  were  for  the  most  part 
mere  repetitions  of  the  charges  made  by  Eisenmenger 
and  Pfefferkorn,  and  that,  moreover,  they  were  under¬ 
taken  by  Brunner  hot  in  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the 
Church,  but  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  circulation 
of  his  paper. 

Brunner  sued  Kuranda  for  libel  April  27,  1860; 
but  on  trial  the  latter  was  acquitted  as  having 
sustained  every  item  of  his  charges  against  Brunner, 
who  in  addition  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  priest.  The 
importance  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  result 
of,  the  trial  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  steno¬ 
graphic  account  of  its  proceedings  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  in  both  Hebrew  and  German  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  Kuranda’s  victory  over 
Brunner. 

Brunner  held  several  high  offices  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Bibliography  :  Meyer,  Konvcrsatinns-Lcxihon ,  5th  ed.,  vol. 
in.;  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  vol.  viii.;  David  Gordon, 
Milhemeth  ha-Hoshek  ve-ha-Or. 

D.  ‘  A.  R. 

BRTTNSWICH,  L^ON  LEVY  (known  as 
Lherie) :  French  dramatist;  born  at  Paris  April 
20,  1805;  died  at  Havre  April  29,  1859.  Favorite 
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collaborator  of  Ad.  de  Leuven,  lie  wrote  together 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  Dumersan,  Dupeuty  de 
Beau  plan,  etc.,  many  vaudevilles  and  comic  operas, 
among  which  were:  “Gotlion  du  Passage  Delorme,” 

lsssi  a  parody  on  Victor  Hugo’s  “  jVIarion  DelorillG  ”  ; 

"Faublas,”  1833;  “Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,” 
1837;  “lie  Brasseur  de  Preston,”  1838,  the  last, 
two  set  to  music  by  Adolphe  Adam;  “Le  Manage 
du  Tambour,”  1843;  “Gibby  la  Cornemuse,”  1847, 
ro  the  music  of  Clapisson;  “  La  Foirc  aux  Idees, 
1849 ;  “  Le  Roi  des  Halles,  ”  1853 ;  “  Hans  les  Vignes,” 
1850. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  s.v. 

S.  J.  iv . 

BRUNSWICK  (German,  Braunschweig) : 

Duchy  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  which  has  the 
same  name.  The  hrst  settlement  of  Jews  in  the 
duchy  was  at  Blankenburg ;  for  a  record  states  that 
in  1241  the  abbess  of  Quedlinburg  owed  Jacob,  a 
Jew  probably  the  first  one  in  Brunswick,  213  pounds 
of  silver;  some  of  the  lands  of  the  nunnery  were 
sold  to  extinguish  this  debt.  At  another  time  a 
payment  of  eighty  pounds  of  silver  between  the 
same  parties  is  mentioned.  In  1247,  Jews  were  set¬ 
tled  at  Ilelmstedt.  The  abbot  of  Verden  was  their 
lord.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349,  Jhe  | 
Jews  of  Brunswick  were  persecuted ;  and  in  1540,  1 
by  reason  of  Martin  Luther’s  polemics,  anti- Jewish 
outbreaks  occurred.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Israel  Jacobson,  a  noted  Jewish  financier,  lived  in 
Brunswick.  Mendelssohn  often  visited  the  ducal 
family,  with  which. he  was  on  intimate  terms. 

The  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  barely  tolerated  in  Brunswick.  How evci , 
their  condition  was  gradually  ameliorated;  for,  by 
the  laws  of  Oct.  29,  1821,  Jews  were  permitted  to 
become  apprentices  in  all  trades.  On  dissolving  the 
Chambers  July  11,  1823,  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
announced  that  steps  to  relieve  Jews  of  then*  dis¬ 
abilities  were  contemplated.  Again,  in  1831,  the 
Jews  petitioned  Duke  William  of  Brunswick  to 
change  the  laws  affecting  them.  As  the  Jews  had 
always  fulfilled  their  duties  as  citizens,  they  de¬ 
manded  to  be  admitted  to  full  privileges  as  such. 
This  petition  was  unsuccessful. 

On  Oct.  12, 1832,  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Jew's 
were  passed.  It.  w'as  enacted  that  those  who  had 
the  legal  right  to  reside  in  Brunswick  were  to  be 
regarded  as  inhabitants  and  nati  ve  residents.  It  was 
ordained  that  right  of  residence  did  not  depend  on 
religious  convictions,  but  rather  on  the  possession 
of  some  means,  or  of  freedom  from  criminal  acts. 
The  JewTs  were  allowed  to  vote  for  and  act  as  depu¬ 
ties  and  as  minor  officials.  As  late  as  1820  these 
rights  "were  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Christians. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1833  the  director  of  the 
Samson  Free  School  in  Wolfenbuttel  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  of  deputy  and  w'as  defeated  by 
one  vote.  The  Jews  had,  however,  no  extensive 
property  rights;  for  they  could  buy  land  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  government.  They  wreie  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  as  attorneys,  blit  not  as  procurators  or 

notaries.  ,  „  _  , 

In  1843  and  1844,  through  the  “Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Judenthums,”  Ludwig  Philippson  summoned  a  rab¬ 


binical  conference  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  Judaism,  to  meet  at  Brunswick  early  in 
1844.  The  sessions  lasted  from  June  12  to  June  19, 
and  were  attended  by  twenty-two,  and  later  by 
twenty-five  rabbis,  w'lio  worked,  to  improve  the 

Jewish  ritual  anti  to  preserve  the  religious  instinct 

in  the  Jew's  themselves.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
conference,  wiiicli  drew-  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  Jewrs,  wTas  the  repeal  of  the  Jew’s’  oath,  “More 
Judaico,”  May  16,  1845.  In  1850  permission  was 
granted  to  Jew*s  to  become  officers  in  the  army  and 
to  marry  Christians  without  first  being  baptized. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  S.  L. 
Eger  wras  rabbi  in  Brunswick.  In  1840  Dr.  Herz- 
feld  wras  the  rabbi,  the  government  having  full 
power  to  appoint. 

In  the  duchy  tw'o  famous  institutions  now  flour¬ 
ish;  (1)  the  Samson  Free  School  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
mentioned  above,  founded  in  1733  by  Gumpel  Moses 
(also  known  as  Marcus  Gumpel  Moses  Fulda),  the 
first  Jewish  resident  of  Wolfenbuttel;  and  (2)  the 
Jacobson  Free  School  and^  Asylum  at  Seesen,  of 
which  Immanuel  Wolilw'ill*  was  superintendent  in 
1838. 

In  1840  the  Jew's  of  Brunswick  numbered  1,300. 
The  latest  figures  give  2,000  Jewish  residents  in  the 
duchy. 


Bib i  ioGRAPHY ;  Bresslau,  in  Steinselineicler,  Hebr.  Bibl.  1S*~> 
p .10  ; Saifeld, Marturoiooiunu  p.  m  For  the  later  period, 
Jost,  Neucrc  Gescli,  dcr  lsmchten  von 
1846  rnissim.  For  the  conference,  Protokoue  dcr  Euun 
Bahbincr- Versa mmlun {/,  Brunswick,  1844.  For  the  Samson 
Free  School,  Orient ,  Lit .  1844,  Nos.  5  8. 


BRUSA :  City  of  Anatolia,  54  miles  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  21  miles  from  the  port  of  Moudania. 
According  to  some  chroniclers,  the  Jew’s  of  Brusa 
were  the  first  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Turks  and  to  come  under  their  dominion. 
According  to  others,  Sultan  Urklian,  on  captuiing 
Brusa  (1326),  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  and,  in 
order  to  repeople  it,  imported  Jew’s  from  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  other  places  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Hence  Brusa  was  the  first  Jewish  community  of 
Turkey.  Sultan  Urklian,  in  consideration  of  a  poll- 
tax  called  “kharaj,”  granted  to  the  Jew's  a  fir¬ 
man  authorizing  them  to  live  in  a  special  quarter 
(Y aliudi -Malialesi) ,  to  build  a  synagogue  there 
(that  of  ‘Ez  Hayyirn),  and  to  have  a  chief  rabbi. 
The  Jewish  magistrates  (“memunnim  ”),  popularly 
called  “  kharaj  ros,”  receivers  of  the  kharaj  or  tax, 
collected  this  tax  and  delivered  it  to  the  governor, 
under  oath  upon  the  roll  of  the  Law7. 

According  to  the  historian  Ubieini,  persecutions 
obliged  Spanish  Jews  to  leave  their  country  in  1415. 

“When  they  arrived  at  Brusa,  the 
Historical  beauty  of  this  Oriental  city,  the  fresh- 
Data.  ness  o*f  its  waters,  the  multitude  of  its 
palaces  and  gardens  that  reminded 
them  of  Granada  and  Andalusia,  induced  them  to 
settle  here.  ”  Upon  the  great  expulsion  of  1492  other 
Spanish  Jews  settled  in  Brusa,  and  founded  two  new 
synagogues  named,  respectively,  "Iphal  Iyadosli 
Mayor”  and  “Kahal  Kadosh  Geruskali. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  there  existed  m 
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Brusa  an  important  yesliibah,  from  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  well-known  family  of  rabbis  Algazi 
or  Al-Gazi.  At  this  time  Solomon  Algazi  I. ,  “  the 
Elder,”  author  of  thirteen  rabbinical  works;  his 
brother  Moses  Algazi,  also  an  author;  and  Joseph 
Gansou  (1628),  teacher  of  the  Algazis,  flourished  here. 
As  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of  the  period  1600- 
1800  a  conflagration  is  reported  toward  the  end 
of  the  eigh  teen tli  century  that  destroyed  half  the 
city  as  well  as  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  rabbis  of 
Brusa  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  been,  in 
chronological  order:  Abraham  Shilton;  his  son  Eli¬ 
jah  Shilton;  David  Carasso  from  Salonica;  Abra¬ 
ham  Habib  from  Bosnia;  Bab  Sliabbetliai  Halevy, 
brother  of  the  grand  rabbi  Moses  Hal6vy  of  Con¬ 
stantinople;  a  rabbi  from  Ismid;  and  R.  Uzziel 
from  Constantinople. 

The  older  Jews  of  Brusa  tell  the  following  legend  : 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteen  tli  century  a  learned  rabbi 
came  incognito  to  that  city  from  Sa- 

Legend.  lonica.  He  fell  ill  and  died  almost 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  and  was 
buried  like  any  ordinary  man.  But  a  strange  light 
was  seen  to  hover  over  his  grave  for  several  nights 
in  succession,  which  greatly  excited  the  community. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  stranger  was  a 
very  pious  and  learned  rabbi,  Bab  Segalia  bj7-  name ; 
and  the  people  then  decided  to  render  him  the  last 
honors  due  to  his  position,  by  erecting  a  fine  tomb¬ 
stone  over  his  grave.  The  stone,  accordingly,  was 
placed  on  the  mound.  The  next  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  thrown  down  some  distance 
away.  It  was  restored,  but  again  mysteriously  re¬ 
moved  overnight,  and  now  the  people  no  longer 
dared  to  replace  it.  At  this  tomb  of  Bab  Segalia 
the  people  were  wont  to  pray  for  rain  in  times  of 
drought.  Every  trace  of  the  tomb  has  now  disap¬ 
peared,  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  road  to  the 
railway  station. 

In  1901  the  Jewish  population  of  Brusa  num¬ 
bered  3,500  in  a  total  of  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
community  possesses  three  very  handsome  syna¬ 
gogues,  belonging  to  the  congregations  ‘Ez  Hay- 
yim,  Mayor,  and  Gerushah.  Of  Jewish  antiquities, 
there  is  in  the  synagogue  ‘Ez  Hayyim  a  scroll  of 
the  Law  more  than  160  years  old;  and 
Population  in  that  of  the  Gerushah  congregation 
and  In-  a  unique  old  “  rimmon  ”  (a  silver  pome- 
stitutions.  granate  forming  part  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Torah  scroll;  the  mate  of  this 
rimmon  was  stolen),  dating  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Shilton  family  pos¬ 
sesses  some  old  manuscripts  written  by  rabbis  of 
that  name.  The  notable  families  of  Brusa  are: 
Baraza,  Caraco,  Shilton,  Franco,  Saban,  and  Se¬ 
villa. 

The  Brusa  community  has  the  following  philan¬ 
thropic  societies:  Haknasat  Orahim,  ‘Ozer  Dallim, 
Bikkur  Holim,  ‘Ose  Hesed.  The  Jews  of  Brusa  are 
very  benevolent,  and  visit  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes.  There  is  not  a  single  beggar  in  the  city. 

In  1901  there  were  four  hundred  Jewish  pupils — 
namely,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys  and 
seventy-two  girls — in  the  two  schools  supported  by 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universolle,  and  two  hundred 
in  the  Talmud  Torah. 


The  chief  rabbi  of  Brusa  in  1901  was  David  Pappo 
of  Constantinople.  This  official  presides  at  the  com¬ 
munal  council  elected  by  the  notables 
Communal  of  the  city.  The  revenues  of  this 
Admin-  council  consist  of  taxes  upon  meat  and 
istration.  wine  and  the  rent  of  some  real  estate 
(a  bath,  an  oven,  and  some  shops).  As 
formerly,  the  Jews  still  pay  to.  the  government  a  tax 
for  exemption  from  military  duty,  called  “bedele.” 
When  the  notables  are  short  of  funds  and  unable  to 
pay  this  tax,  the  communal  council  draws  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  three  synagogues.  These  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  syndics  (“gabba’im  ”). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the  Jews  are 
generally  poor.  Among  them  are  two  or  three  mer¬ 
chants,  about  fifteen  money-changers,  and  a  large 
number  of  small  shopkeepers,  pedlers,  and  dealers 
in  tinware.  Although  the  silk  industry  is  a  specialty 
there,  no  Jews  are  engaged  in  it,  beyond  some  two 
hundred  Jewish  women  working  as  operatives  in 
the  mills.  The  Alliance  Israelite  maintains  at  Brusa 
a  system  for  apprenticing  boys  as  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths,  tinsmiths,  compositors,  and  for  teaching 
girls  to  weave.  Some  young  Jews  occupy  subordin¬ 
ate  positions  in  European  business  houses  and 
banks  established  at  Brusa.  No  Jews  are  employed 
by  the  government,  nor  are  any  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Brusa  there  are  some 
places  containing  a  small  number  of  Jews  originally 
from  Brusa,  as  Climasti-Cassaba,  Ycni-Yol,  Yeni- 
Sheliir,  Eski-Sliehir,  and  Yeumlek, 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim;  Bulletin  cle  V Al¬ 
liance  Israelite  Universclle ,  1899 ;  Ubicini  (reported  in  El 
Dm ,  a  Jewish  journal  of  Philippopolis). 

M.  Fr. 

BRUSILOV  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
Russia,  with  a  Jewish  population  (1898)  of  2,800,  in 
a  total  of  6,500.  Of  the  541  Jewish  artisans,  112  are 
tailors  and  206  tanners.  About  eighty  families  re¬ 
ceive  alms  at  Passover.  There  is  a  Talmud  Torah, 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred  children.  Bru¬ 
silov  has  also  twenty- two  private  schools,  a  hospital, 
a  poorhouse,  and  a  u  Gemilut  Hesed  ”  (society  for 
lending  money  without  interest). 

«•  S.  J. 

BRUSSELS  (French,  Bruxelles)  :  Capital  of 
Belgium.  There  are  no  records  as  to  the  date  when 
Jews  first  settled  in  Brussels;  but  as  many  of  them 
were  scattered  over  the  province  of  Brabant  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
established  themselves  at  Brussels  as  soon  as  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gery,  bishop  of  Cambray,  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century.  The  Jews  of  Brussels  underwent  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  Belgian  coreligionists.  The 
Crusaders  left  many  sanguinary  traces  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  at  Brussels.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  the  Jews  of 
Brussels,  protected  by  the  subsequent  rulers,  at¬ 
tained,  in  common  with  those  of  other  communities 
of  Brabant,  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  calam¬ 
ities  which  culminated  in  the  massacre  and  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  of  Brussels  in  1370  began  with  the 
spreading  of  the  Black  Death  throughout  Europe. 

A  chronicler  of  that  time,  Li  Muisis,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tragedy,  for  which  see  Belgium. 


Sale  oE  the  Host.  Jews  Dragged  to  Prison. 

Host-Tragedy  at  Brussels,  1370. 

(From  “  Histoire  ties  Hosties  Miraculeuses,”  1170,  after  the  Gobeliu  Tapestries  iu  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels.) 
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Tins  catastrophe,  which  took  place  in  1349,  was 
followed  twenty-two  years  later  by  a  similar  one. 
A  banker  of  Eugliien,  distinguished  by  his  wealth  as 
well  as  by  his 
phi  lan  tliropy, 
was  assassinated 
in  his  own  gar¬ 
den.  His  wife 
and  son  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  Brussels. 

The  assassins 
spread  the  re  ■ 
port  that  the 
Jews  had  stolen 
from  a  church 
consecrated  wa¬ 
fers  in  order  to 
pierce  them  with 
poniards.  This 
brought  about 
the  burning  of 
hundreds  of 
Jews  at  Brussels 
(May 
and 

ba  n  ishm  en  t  f  ro  m 
Belgium.  The 
event  is  known 
locally  as  the 
miracle  of  St. 

Gudule,  and  was 
commemorated 
by  an  annual 
festival.  Eight¬ 
een  tableaux, 
which  repre¬ 
sented  the  pier¬ 
cing  of  the  host 
and  the  miracle 
of  the  spurting 
of  the  blood, 
were  painted ; 
and  these  paint¬ 
ings  are  still 
preserved  in  the 
Church  of  St. 

Gudule.  On 
the  Jewish  side, 
the  martyrs  of 
Brussels  were 
c  o  m  m  e  m  o  r  a- 
t  e  d  i  n  the 

“Memorbucli  ”  of  Mayenee  and  in  a  Hebrew  elegy. 
From  1370  till  the  end  of  the  Spanish  domination 

over  Belgium,  there  is  no  trace  of  Jews  at  Brussels. 
Tlieii-  reappearance  tliere  dated  probably  from  tlie 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (April  11,  1713),  when  Bel  giu  m 
became  part  of  Austria.  A  decree  banishing  Jews 
from  Brussels  was  issued  July  18, 1716 ; 
After  the  but  it  was  not  enforced:  a  gift  to  the 
Peace  of  crown  overcame  all  difficulties.  Asim- 
TJtrecht.  ilar  decree  issued  forty  years  later  had 
the  same  result.  Several  Jews  re¬ 
ceived  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Brussels.  Among 
them  was  one  named  Philip  Nathan,  who,  in  1783, 
requested  the  government  to  assign  a  place  for  anew 


cemetery  for  the  Jews;  the  old  one,  situated  near 
the  Porte  de  Namur,  having  disappeared  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dismantling  of  the  fortress. 

Many  families, 
of  position  from 
Germany  and 
Holland,  such  as 
the  Landaus,  the 
Lipmanns,  the 
F 11  r  t  h  s ,  the 
Hirsclis,  and  the 
Simons,  settled 
in  Brussels.  The 
Jews  were  still 
subjected  to- 
special  imposts. 
It  was  only 
after  1794,  when 
the  French 
became  masters 
of  Belgium,  that 
J  e  w  s  could 
settle  freely  in 
Brussels  and  en¬ 
joy  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  An 
imperial  edict 
dated  March  17, 
1808,  divided  the 
J ews  living  in 
French  coun¬ 
tries  into  consis¬ 
tories.  Brussels 
was  included  in 
the  consistory  of 
Crefeld.  On  the 
overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  Bel¬ 
gium  was  uni¬ 
ted  with  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  the 
Jewish  co  m- 
munity  of  Brus¬ 
sels  became  the 
head  of  the 
fourteenth  relig¬ 
ious  district  of 
Holland.  After 
the  revolution  of 
1830  Brussels  be¬ 
came  the  head 
of  the  Belgian 
consistories,  and  a  chief  rabbi  was  nominated.  The 
chief  rabbis  have  been :  E.  Carmoly,  Henri  Loeb, 
Aristide  Astruc,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  and  tlie  present 
(1902)  rabbi,  Armancl  Blocli.  Tlie  government  con¬ 
tributes  largely  to  the  support  of  Jewish  worship. 

In  1890,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  Brussels 
had  150  registered  Jewish  households. 

Brussels  has  the  following  Jewish  communal  insti¬ 
tutions  :  Societe  de  Bienfaisance  Israelite,  Societe  des 
Secours  Efficaces  ( Dames),  Societe  des  Meres  Israelites 
etEcole  Gardienne,  Orphelinat,  Comite  d’Apprentis- 
sage  de  la  Jeunesse  Israelite,  Maison  de  Ketraite  pour 
les  Vieillards,  Hakeneset  Kallah,  Cercle  des  Amis  Isra¬ 
elites,  LEgalite  (mutual  aid),  and  Menahem  Abelim. 


Jews  Represented  as  Transfixing  Hosts. 

(After  the  Gobelin  Tapestries  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels.) 
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G.  I.  Bit. 

BRUTISH  ("ijn) :  A  term  applied  by  tlie  Bib¬ 
lical  writers  to  men  whose  disposition  or  spirit  was 
like  that  of  beasts.  It  is  used  iu  close  conjunction 
■with  “  foolish  ”  (Jer.  x.  8;  Ps.  xlix.  10,  xciv.  8),  and, 
as  indicated  in  the  Hebrew,  may  mean  “stupid.” 
In  a  few  instances  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  per¬ 
sons  under  consideration  are  both  ignorant  and  reck¬ 
less  (Jer.  x.  14,  li.  17;  Ps.  lxiii.  22,  xcii.  6).  Again, 
brutishness,  or  beastlikeness,  implies  not  a  passive 
but  an  actively  dangerous  quality  of  character 
(Ezek.  xxi.  81).  The  man  who  is  persistently  igno¬ 
rant  is  also  called  “brutish”  (Prov.  xii.  1).  The 
prophets  who  did  not  call  upon  the  Lord,  to  inquire 
of  Him,  were  included  in  the  same  category  (com¬ 
pare  Jer.  x.  21).  To  sum  up,  “brutishness”  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  descriptive  of  a  foolish,  stupid, 
recklessly  and  persistently  ignorant,  and  dangerous 
man. 

j.  jr.  I.  M.  P. 

BRUTZKUS,  JUDAH  X.OEB  BEN  DAVID  ; 

Russian  writer;  born  1870  at  Polangen,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Courland ;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  and 
University  of  Moscow,  from  which  city  his  family 
was  expelled  in  1892.  He  received  his  diploma 
as  physician  in  1894.  Brutzkus  took  part  in  the 
Russo- Jewish  bibliographical  work,  “  Sistimaticlieski 
Ukazatel  Literatury  o  Yevreyakli.”  Since  1895 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Russo-Jewish  periodical 
“  Voskhod  ” ;  and  in  1899  lie  was  appointed  assistant 
editor  on  that  periodical. 

11.  r.  V.  R. 

BRUX :  Town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  north  of 
Saaz.  Documents  prove  that,  as  early  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  Jews  were  living  at  Brux.  In  1393 
Borso  the  Younger,  of  Riesenburg  and  Petschau, 
gave  his  note  for  fifty  scliock  of  Prague  grosclien 
to  the  Jews  Isaac  and  Asher  of  Brux;  and  simi¬ 
lar  notes  were  given  in  1394,  1413,  and  1419  to  the 
Jews  Eberleyn  and  his  wife  Esther,  Michael  and 
ITeyneman,  Michael  the  Larger,  and  Michael  the 
Smaller.  In  a  document  dated  Feb.  17,  1456,  a 
Jewish  cemetery  of  Brux  is  mentioned,  which  Fred¬ 
erick,  duke  of  Saxony  and  margrave  of  Meissen, 
gave  to  a  certain  Hans  Wickart.  According  to  a 
Latin  document,  dated  June  20,  1464,  the  king  of 

Bohemia,  George  Podiebrad,  forbade  the  Jews  to 
reside  at  Brux  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  fox-  wiiicii  tixe 

city  had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  six  shocks  of 
Prague  grosclien  to  indemnify  the  king  for  his  loss 
of  the  Jews’  annual  toleration  tax  ( Schutzgeld ).  For 
four  hundred  years  there  was  no  Jewish  community 
at  Brux;  iu  fact,  since  the  sixteenth  century  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  mining  towns  of 
Bohemia. 

Jewish  congregations  existed  in  Harreth  and  Liscli- 
nicz  (about  one  hour’s  distance  from  Brux),  and  these 
became  parents  of  the  congregation  of  Brux,  which 


was  founded  in  1868.  A  synagogue  was  built  in- 
1873,  and  the  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1878.  The 
prosperity,  harmony,  and  high  standing  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  due  primarily  to  its  able  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  leader,  Joseph  Spitz,  who  took  charge  in. 
1885.  The  following  associations  may  be  mentioned : 
The  Hebrali  Kaddisliah,  the  Hebrew  Women’s  Be¬ 
nevolent  Society,  and  the  Kronprinz  Rudolf  Stiftung 
for  poor  wayfarers.  There  are,  besides,  the  Kaiser 
Franz  Joseph  Jubilaums- Stiftung,  for  poor  Hebrew 
artisans,  and  a  Ludwig  Bloeli  Stiftung.  A  pension 
fund  for  the  Jewish  clergy  is  to  he  founded.  Adam 
Sattler,  for  many  jrears  religious  instructor  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  gymnasium,  on  being 
pensioned  was  decorated  with  the  Golden  Cross  of 
Merit.  Among  the  rabbis  and  religious  teachers  at 
the  public  schools  and  the  gymnasium  maybe  men¬ 
tioned:  Alexander  Kiscli,  1874-1877;  I.  S.  Bloch, 
1877-80,  editor  of  the  44  Oesterreichische  Wochen- 
schrif t,  ”  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag;  Jacob  Tauber,  1880-86;  Gottliard  Deutsch, 
1887-91,  later  professor  in  Cincinnati;  and,  since 
1891,  Adolf  Biacli. 

The  Jewish  population  of  about  1,000 — one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  entire  population — speak  German.  There 
are  among  them  10  lawyers,  5  physicians,  and  2 
clerks  of  the  court;  but  the  larger  number  are 
merchants. 

d.  A.  Bi. 

BRYANSK :  Town  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia,  with  a  Jewish  population  (1S98)  of  2,365,  in 
a  total  population  of  6,342.  Of  the  Jews  525  are 
artisans  and  85  gardeners  and  farmers. 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

BUBER,  SOLOMON  :  Galician  scholar  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  Hebrew  works;  bom  at  Lemberg  Feb.  2, 
1827.  Elis  father,  Isaiah  Abraham  Buber,  was 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature  and  Jewish  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  was  Solomon’s  teacher  in  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject;  but  for  liis  son’s  Biblical  and  Talmudic  studies 
he  careful^  selected  competent  professional  teach¬ 
ers.  The  desire  was  soon  aroused  in  Solomon  to 
make  independent  research  and  to  put  the  result  of 
his  work  into  literary  form — a  disposition  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  Jewish  literature. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  Buber  married  and  entered 
commercial  pursuits.  He  rose  by  rapid  degrees 
until  he  became  “Handelskammerrath,”  and  auditor 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank,  the  national  bank, 
and  the  Galician  savings-bank.  This  last  position 
he  still  (1902)  retains.  Buber  is  also  president  of  the 
“  Gescliaftshalle,  ”  vice-president  of  the  free  kitchen, 
and  honorary  member  of  a  working 
Bio-  men’s  union.  For  more  than  a  quar- 

g-i-a^pJbLical  ter  of  <x  ceuturj-  lie  lias  tjeen  one  of  tlie 

Data,  directors  of  the  Lemberg  congrega¬ 
tion;  he  is  on  the  committee  of  the 
Bernstein  foundation,  and  takes  a  leading  part  in 
various  philanthropic  associations. 

While  active  in  public  life,  Buber  has  also  devoted 
himself  to  learned  research.  The  Midrash  literature 
had  special  attractions  for  him ;  and  his  activity  in 
this  field  has  been  remarkable  in  extent.  Its  first 
result  was  an  edition  of  the  so-called  “Pesikta  de- 
Rab  Kahana,”  with  an  elaborate  commentary  and 
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an  introduction  which  exhaustively  discuss  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  history  of  this  old  Hag- 
gadah  collection.  The  book  appeared 
Midrash  as  a  publication  of  the  society  known 
Editions,  under  the  name  of  “ Mekize  Nirda- 
mim,”  Lyck,  1868.  Buber’s  method 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  undertaking  was  new 
to  scientific  literature;  and  both  introduction  and 
commentary  received .  the  unstinted i.  praise  of  the 
scholar^  world.  The  introduction  was  translated 
into  German  by  Aug.,  Wunsclie,_  and  ..  published 
by  him  with  his  translation  of  the  Midfasly  Leipsic; 
1884. 


compilation  is  given  of  the  authors  or  works  cited 
by  the  Midrash  or  serving  as  sources  for  it,  and 
those  which  in  turn  have  drawn  upon  the  Mklrash. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  thoroughness,  and  re¬ 
veals  his  synthetic  ability  as  well  as  the  vast  extent 
of  his  reading.  The  only  serious  opposition  to  the 
views  encountered  by  Buber  has  been  in  regard  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  Tanlmma. 

-Buber  lias  distinguished  himself  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature.  His  first  work  was  a  biography 
of  the  grammarian  Elias  Levita,  published  at  Leip¬ 
sic  in  1856.  After  this  he  edited  the  following ;  “  De 
Lates’  Gelehrtengeschichte  Sha‘are  Zion,”  Jaros- 


Other  Midrashic  works  edited  on  a  similar  method 
and  scale  by  Buber  are :  collectanea  from  Midrash 
Abkir,  Vienna,  1888;  Tobiah  b,  Eliezer’s  Midrash 
Lekah  Tob,  Wilna,  1884;  the  original  Mid  rash  Tan- 
huma,  Wilna,  1885;  collectanea  from  Midrash  Eleli 
ha-Debarim  Zutta,  Vienna,  1885;  Sifre  d’Agadta, 
short  Midrashim  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  Wilna,  1886; 

Midrash  Tehillim, 
Wilna.  1891 ;  Mid¬ 
rash  Mislile,  Wilna, 
1893;  Midrash  Slie- 
muel,  Cracow,  1893; 
Midrash  Agada,  an 
anon}'  mous  haggadic 
commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Vienna, 
1894 ;  Midrash  Zutta, 
on  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  Ruth,  Lamen¬ 
tations,  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  Berlin,  1894; 
AggadatEsther,  hag¬ 
gadic  treatises  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,  anon- 
ymous,  Cracow, 
1897;  Midrash  Ekah 
Rabbati,  Wilna,  1899 ; 
Yalk.  Makiri,  on  the 
Psalms,  Berdycliev, 
1899;  Menaliem  b. 
Solomon’s  Midrash  Sekel  Tob,  on  the  Books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  ii.  vol.  2,  Berlin,  1900-02.  This 
last  work  is  also  published  b}r  the  societ}r  Mekize 
Nirdamim. 

As  this  array  of  publications  shows,  Buber  is  a 
prolific  writer;  yet  the  scientific  quality  of  his  work 
does  not  suffer  on  this  account.  At  the  outset  he 
adopted  a  certain  system  to  which  lie  has  consist¬ 
ently  adhered.  For  a  determination 
Method  as  of  the  reading  of  the  text  he  avails 
Editor.  himself  of  all  accessible  manuscripts 
and  printed  works — and  everything 
is  accessible  to  him,  as  he  spares  no  expense  in  ob¬ 
taining  copies  of  manuscripts  and  the  rarest  printed 
editions  ;  he  conscientiously  records  the  various 
readings  in  foot-notes,  and  he  bestows  special  care, 
chiefly  in  the  older  Midrashim,  outlie  correction  and 
explanation  of  words  in  the  text  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  In  the  introductions,  which 
almost  assume  the  proportions  of  independent  works 
(the  introduction  to  the  Tanhuma  embraces  212  pages 
octavo),  everything  that  bears  upon  the  history  of 
the  work  under  consideration  is  discussed,  and  a 


law,  1885;  Zedekiali  b.  Abraham’s  liturgic  work, 
“Sliibbole  ha-Leket,”  Wilna,  1886;  “  Peslier  Dabar, n 
Saadia’s  treatise  on  the  HapaxLegomena  of  theBible, 
Przemysl,  1888;  Samuel  b.  Jacob  Jam  Vs  “Agur,” 
introduction  and  additions  to  the  ‘Aruk,  Breslau, 
1888  (in  “Griitz  Jubelschrift  ”);  Samuel  b.  Nissim’s 
commentaiy  on  Job,  “Ma‘yan  Gannim,”  Berlin, 
1889;  Biurim:  Jedaiah  Penini’s  explanations  of 
Midrash  Tehillim,  Cracow,  1891,  and  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations  by  Joseph  Caro,  Breslau,  1901 
(in  the  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch);  “Anshe  Sliem,” 
biographies  and  epitaphs  of  the  rabbis  and  heads 
of  academies  who  lived  and  worked  at  Lemberg, 
covering  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years 
(io00-1890),  Cracow,  1895.  In  these  works  Buber 
appears  as  a  philologist  and  as  a  careful  writer  of 
biographies  of  scholars,  especially  of  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Poland. 

Buber’s  extensive  knowledge  of  Jewish  history 
and  literature  is  also  delayed  in  additions  to  the 
works  of  others  and  in  numerous  contributions  to 
Hebrew  magazines,  such  as:  “Meged  Yerahin,”  Ko- 
bak’s  “  Jeschurun ,  ”  “  Ha-Lebanon,  ”  “  Ila-Maggid,  ” 
“Maggid  Mislineh, ”  “Ha-Tbri,”  “Ha-Meliz,”  “Ha- 
Habazelet,”  “Ha-Karmel,”  Joseph  Kohn’s  “Ozar 
Hokmah,  ”  “  Bet  Talmud,  ”  “  Ha-Shahar,  ”  “  Ha-Asif,  ” 
“Keneset  Yisrael,”  “Zion,”  “Ozar  ha-Sifrut,”  “Ha- 
Eslikol.  ” 

Among  the  works  of  his  more  recent  years  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  “  Yeri‘ot  Shelomoh,” 
a  supplement  to  Abraham  b.  Elijah  Wilna ’s  “Rab 
Po‘alim,”  Warsaw,  1894;  a  criticism  of  Yalkut 
Makhiri,  on  Isaiah,  ed.  Schapira,  Cracow,  1895;  a 
criticism  of  the  Pesikta,  with  an  introduction  by 
David  Luria  (ed.  Warsaw,  1893),  Cracow,  1895; 
“Kiryali  Nisgabali,”  on  the  rabbis  in  Zolkiev  up 
to  the  letter  T  published  in  “Ha-Eslikol,”  i.-iii.. 
1898-1900 ;  and  his  contribution  to  the  “  Steinsclmei- 
der  Festschrift,”  wherein  he  propounds  a  new  theory 
concerning  the  “Petihtot”  (Introductions)  in  Mid¬ 
rash  Ekali  Rabbati. 

Buber  corresponds  on  learned  subjects  with  many 
well-known  Jewish  scholars.  He  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  veritable  Maecenas  of  learning.  The  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  the  publication  of  his  works  has  usually 
been  borne  by  him,  and  he  has  presented  gratuitous 
copies  to  libraries  and  indigent  scholars. 

Bibliography:  M.  Heines, Dor wa-Hahamaic,  i. 2S-40 ;  Sefer 

Zihharon ,  p.  7,  Warsaw,  1889. 

L.  G.  II.  B. 

BUCHHEIM,  CHARLES  ADOLPHUS:  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  German  language  and  German  litera¬ 
ture  at  King’s  College,  London;  born  in  Moravia 
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1828 ;  died  at  London  June  4,  1900.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  settled  in  Paris;  but 
after  1852  removed  to  London,  where  he  lived  till 
his  death.  In  1868  Buchheim  became  professor  in 
King's  College.  He  was  also  examiner  in  German 
to  the  universities  of  London  (1875-90),  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  one  time  was  German  tutor  to 
the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales1  (afterward  King 
Edward  VII.). 

Buchheim  was  the  author  of  several  critical  works 
on  German  writers.  He  translated  several  of  Dick¬ 
ens's  novels  into  German,  and  published,  through 
the  Clarendon  Press,  annotated  editions  of  a  large 
number  of  German  classics.  In  the  “  Golden  Treas¬ 
ury  Series”  he  published  the  popular  “Deutsche 
Lyrik,”  1875;  “Balladen  und  Romanzen,”  1891 ;  and 
Heine’s  “Lieder  und  Gedichte,”  1897.  Of  a  more 
scholarly  nature  is  his  work  “First  Principles  of 
the  Reformation,”  which  he  published,  conjointly 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  in  1888. 

In  recognition  of  his  learning  and  services  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1898  bestowed  on  Buchheim 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 

Bibliography  :  Athenmm,  June  16, 1900,  p.  753 ;  The  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Booh,  1900 ;  The  Annual  Register ,  1900. 
j.  A.  R. 

BUCHAREST :  Ancient  capital  of  Wallachia, 
and  the  present  capital  of  Rumania.  The  oldest 
Jewish  tombstone  is  dated  1682;  but  Jews  settled  in 
the  city  much  earlier.  In  1573  a  Jew,  Isaiah  b. 
Joseph,  was  secretary  to  Prince  Alexander  Mircea. 
When  Michael  the  Brave  rose  against  Turkey  in 
1594,  all  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  were  massacred. 
Not  much  is  known  of  Jews  resident  here  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  except  that  they  were  engaged 
in  commerce  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor,  while  a  few  practised  medicine.  Under  Con¬ 
stantin  Brancovan  (1689-1714)  a  Jew  surnamed  “  Sali- 
trariul”  (maker  of  saltpeter)  furnished  that  prince 
with  the  gunpowder  needed  in  the  arm}’.  The  Jews 
formed  a  corporation  of  their  own  with  a  “  staroste  ” 
(provost)  at  their  head,  and  were  restricted  to  one 
suburb,  as  were  also  the  Armenians.  In  addition  to 
their  personal  taxes,  special  assessments  were  levied 
upon  them  as  a  corporate  body,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  imposed  on  other  organizations  of  the  city. 
In  1695  they  were  assessed  150  thalers  to  support  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  100 
thalers  for  boats. 

In  1715  Stephen  Cantacuzene  ordered  the  syna¬ 
gogue  to  be  demolished.  This  led  to  a  riot,  during 
which  the  Jewish  provost  was  killed.  Upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  heavy  sum  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
rebuild  their  synagogue  and  resume  worship.  Bet¬ 
ter  times  came  with  the  enlightened  Prince  Nicholas 
Mavrocordato.  This  ruler  maintained 
The  most  friendly  relations  with  the  phy- 
Eighteenth  sician  Tobias  Cohen  of  Constantinople, 
Century,  and  with  Daniel  do  Fonseca  who  was 
physician  to  the  sultan  as  well  as  to 
the  French  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  with 
whom  he  wTas  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
Nicholas  in  1719  established  De  Fonseca  at  his 
court  in  Bucharest,  and  lent  him  his  influence. 
Nicholas  also  favored  Mentech  Bally,  banker  of  the 


grand  vizier,  upon  whom  he  conferred  valuable 
privileges. 

Under  the  successors  of  Mavrocordato  the  Jews 
were  again  more  or  less  persecuted.  Michael  Raco- 
vitza  (1730-31  and  1741-44),  taught  by  the  loss  of  his 
Moldavian  throne  in  consequence  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  Jewrs,  did  not  oppress  them  more  than  he 
did  his  other  subjects.  His  son  Constantine  even 
renewed  the  privileges  of  the  “haham  bashi”'of 
Moldavia,  recognizing  the  latter’s  authority  over  the 
Jews  of  Wallachia,  and  granting  them  the  right  to 
have  a  deputy  at  Bucharest  (1764). 

The  number  of  Jews  increased  after  the  Austro- 
Turkish  wars,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  open 
a  second  synagogue  in  a  central  part  of  the  city. 
Alexander  Ghika  (1764-66)  demolished  it  upon  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch  Ephraim  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  passing  through  Bucharest.  The  Jews  opened 
a  new  synagogue  during  the  Russian  occupation 
(1769-74),  but  this  also  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
Ypsilanti  (1774-82).  Not  until  1787  did  they  receive 
permission  from  Peter  Mavroyeni  (1786-89)  to  have 
a  new  synagogue,  on  condition  that  it  was  located 
in  a  distant  suburb.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
(1769-74)  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  violence  and 
spoliation  of  the  janizaries.  In  1770  they  were  un¬ 
expectedly  attacked  by  the  populace;  many  per¬ 
ished,  but  the  greater  number  were  saved  by  the 
boyars.  Urged  by  the  need  of  money,  Mavrogyeni, 
though  not  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews, 
pressed  them  hard.  On  pretense  of  taxing  them,  he 
made  the  Jewish  tailors,  furriers,  and  jewelers  of 
Bucharest  work  for  the  Turks,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  Austria.  The  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
1792,  under  Michel  Sutzu,  brought  disaster  to  the 
merchants  already  ruined  by  the  Austrian  occupa¬ 
tion  (1789-91).  The  distilleries,  which  were  mostly 
owned  by  the  Jews,  were  also  closed. 

Alexander  Moruzi  (1793-96)  closed  the  synagogue 
which  had  been  opened  in  1790  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  punished  the  Jews  who  had  defended  them¬ 
selves  against  their  oppressors.  Encouraged  by  the 
attitude  of  their  prince,  the  populace  heaped  indig¬ 
nities  upon  the  Jews;  so  that  Moruzi  found  him¬ 
self  obliged— for  a  consideration  in  money— to  direct 
the  authorities  to  defend  them :  he  even  had  to  con¬ 
demn  to  the  bastinado  and  to  exile  a  Christian 
tailor  who  had  forcibly  baptized  a  Jewish  child. 
Under  pretext  of  sumptuary  laws,  Moruzi  forbade 
the  Jews  to  sell  cosmetics.  At  the  same  time  the 
reappearance  of  the  plague  crippled  the  business  of 
the  second-hand  dealers,  pedlers,  retailers,  and  even 
of  the  artisans.  Constantine  Hangerli  (1797-99) 
treated  the  Jews  somewhat  better;  giving  them  a 
tract  of  land  on  which  to  erect  distilleries,  granting 
privileges  to  artisans,  and  exempting  them  from 
taxation.  But  the  plague,  that  had  become  en¬ 
demic,  paralyzed  all  business. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the 
Jews  at  Bucharest,  the  artisan  class  especially  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  its  members 
often  occupied  exceptional  positions,  owing  to  their 
skill  and  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the 
princes,  the  boyars,  and  even  the  people.  The  provost 
of  the  Jews  occupied  under  several  princes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “kuyunju  pasha”  (grand  provost  of  silver- 
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smiths).  In  1787  lie  gave  way  to  a  Christian ;  but 
six  years  later  the  position  was  again  held  b}r  a  Jew, 
Eleazar,  who  bore  the  title  of  “jeva- 
Develop-  liirji-pasha”  (grand  provost  of  jew- 
ment  elers).  There  were  also  among  the 
of  Artisan  Jews  manufacturers  of  pipes,  potash, 
Class.  and  rackets;  also  excellent  engravers, 
lace-makers,  and  bookbinders.  Cer¬ 
tain  Jews  attached  to  the  court  obtained  privileges 
and  were  exempt  from  taxes;  and  they  acquired  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  jn’inces,  the  high  dignitaries,  and 
the  boyars. 

The  populace  was  still  hostile  to  them,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  bloody  massacre. 
The  Jews  were  accused  of  espionage  and  of  ritual 
murder;  and  on  April  8,  1801,  the  rabble,  aided  by 
some  soldiers,  pretending  to  possess  orders  from  the 
authorities,  fell  upon  them,  maltreated  them,  pil¬ 
laged  their  houses,  and  massacred  128. 
Massacre  Alexander  Moruzi,  who  in  1799  had 
of  1801.  again  come  into  power,  being  fright¬ 
ened  b}r  the  massacre  and  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Porte,  condemned  the  ringleaders  to 
the  salt-mines  for  life. 

The  Jews  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  terrible 
blow,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Bucharest 
hastily,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  on 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Pas  van  Oglu,  the  rebel 
pasha  of  Pustchuk  (1802).  When  they  returned  to 
their  homes  the  specter  of  ritual  murder  again  con¬ 
fronted  them,  so  that  Constantine  Ypsilanti  was 
obliged  to  request  the  metropolitan  to  instruct  the 
priests  to  proclaim  from  their  pulpits  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  which  had  been  spread  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  only  purposes  were  riot  and  pillage 
(1804).  Nevertheless,  the  populace  had  their  way 
two  years  later  (Dec.,  1806).  When  the  Russo- 
Turldsli  war  recommenced  Ypsilanti  abdicated  just 
as  the  Russians  were  approaching  Bucharest.  The 
populace  drove  out  the  Turks,  and,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  disorder,  fell  upon  the  Jews,  pillaged 
them,  massacred  a  considerable  number,  and  penned 
up  the  remainder  in  a  certain  locality,  giving  them 
a  few  days  in  which  to  choose  between  baptism  and 
massacre.  The  entrance  of  the  Russians  rescued  the 
Jews  from  this  terrible  plight. 

Their  fate  during  the  Russian  occupation  (1806- 
1812)  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  well-to-do  fami¬ 
lies  removed  to  Transylvania;  and  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  ones  who  remained  behind  were  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes,  in  which,  however,  they  were  not 
treated  differently  from  the  Christian  merchants. 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  open  their  shops  on  the 
Christian  festivals,  and  even  to  work  at  home  dur¬ 
ing  these  days.  Certain  manufacturers  of  potash 
were  driven  from  their  factories,  and  pedling  was 
interdicted.  The  Jews  lived  in  continual  fear  of 
being  accused  of  ritual  murder,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  them,  their  provost  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  liis  office  given  to  a  German  Catholic. 
Later  the  provost  was  liberated  and  restored  to  of¬ 
fice.  The  Russian  Jews  residing  at  Bucharest  only 
received  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and  a  few 
privileges. 

The  impecunious  prince  Jean  Caradja  (1812-18), 
in  order  to  extract  money  from  the  Jews,  revived  the 


order  forbidding  them  to  employ  Christian  minors 
as  servants,  or  to  rent  or  buy  shops  in  the  vicinity 
of  churches.  A  fresh  and  violent  out 
Position  at  break  of  the  plague  furnished  a  prc- 
Beginning*  text  to  Caradja,  who  accused  the  Jews 
of  of  living  in  filth  and  of  thus  spread - 
Nineteenth  ing  the  pestilence.  Various  measures 
Century,  taken  by  the  authorities  completely 
paralyzed  the  business  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  pedlers,  brokers,  and  others.  In  order  to 
increase  his  revenues  and  to  tax  foreign  Jews  who 
should  have  been  exempt,  Caradja  granted  to  the 
native  Jews  the  exclusive  privilege  of  establishing 
Jewish  butcher-shops.  Alexander  Sutzu  (1818-1821 ) 
confirmed  this  privilege. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  was  not  en¬ 
viable,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  influence  which 
some  of  them  enjoyed.  They  were  treated  worse 
than  the  gipsies,  and  were  continually  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  They  could  not  venture 
into  certain  streets  without  risking  their  lives.  Their 
domestic  life  was  exemplary ;  but  the  communal  life 
was  filled  with  quarrels,  originating  with  Polish  or 
Russian  rabbis  of  mediocre  attainments,  who  did  not 
know  much  more  than  their  flocks,  and  who  were 
driven  from  office  as  soon  as  the  opposing  party 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

The  death  of  Alexander  Sutzu  precipitated  the 
I-Ietieria  (Greek  insurrection)  and  the  rising  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Vladimirescu.  Panic  reigned  at  Bucharest. 
The  well-to-do  Jews  fled  to  Cronstadt,  while  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  monasteries,  where 
they  camped  in  the  courtyards  in  tents  or  on  mats. 
Business  was  suspended,  and  the  workmen  were  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  work.  The  Jews  suffered  untold  mis¬ 
ery,  for  the  entry  of  the  Hetmrists  into  Bucharest 
was  marked  by  the  pillage  of  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  Turkish  occupation  that  followed  was  a  period 
of  unlimited  oppression.  For  a  Jew  to  venture  into 
the  streets  meant  almost  certain  death.  The  mer¬ 
chants  closed  their  shops  and  left  the  country.  On 
March  7,  1822,  the  Turkish  soldiers,  after  a  quarrel, 
charged  upon  the  people,  killed  and  wounded  fifteen 
Christians  and  sixty  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  looted 
the  shops. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  Gliika 
(1822-28)  a  fire  destroyed  the  Jewish  synagogue  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  inhabited  mainly  by 
Jews,  many  of  whom  lost  all  their  possessions.  In 
the  same  year  the  populace  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
Jews,  who,  on  repelling  the  attack,  were  arrested  b}r 
the  police.  The  plague  again  offered  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  extortion;  the  Jews,  being 
Further  declared  infected,  were  driven  from 
Diffi-  the  city,  and  allowed  to  return  only 
culties.  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
anti-Semitic  feeling  also  showed  itself 
in  the  decree  forbidding  Moldavian  Jews  to  settle 
at  Bucharest  (1827).  The  decree  became  a  dead  let¬ 
ter  when  the  Russians  again  occupied  those  princi¬ 
palities  (1828-34),  bringing  with  them  a  number  of 
Russian  and  Moldavian  Jewish  traders.  During  this 
occupation  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  experienced  bet¬ 
ter  times. 

The  communal  quarrels  in  the  mean  time  continued 
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amon^  the  followers  of  the  German  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese* ritual,  and  among  the  native  Russian,  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  Prussian  Jews,  not  abating  even  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  community,  which  was  granted 
by  the  authorities  in  1832.  Rabbis  were  installed 
and  deposed  by  the  different  parties,  thus  causing 
embarrassment  to  the  government,  the  all-power¬ 
ful  consuls,  and  the  boyars,  each  of  whom  had  a 
favorite  Jew.  Further,  the  populace  here  and  there 
brought  up  the  accusation  of  ritual  murder  (1834). 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  and  the  influence  of 
the  Jews  increased;  their  provost  was  named  grand 
provost  of  the  gild  of  tinmen;  and  their  artisans  and 
merchants  were  sought  and  honored  by  the  boyars. 
Some  among  them  were  appointed  to  remunerative 
and  honorable  positions.  The  cashier  of  the  Bucha¬ 
rest  prefecture  of  police  from  1839  to  1848  was  a 
Jew.  The  banker  Iiillel  Manoah,  on  being  knighted, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  prince  in  1847  to  aid  the  suffering  Jews, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
municipal  council.  The  physician  Barasch  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  professor  at  the  college  in  1852.  The  Jews 
owned  houses,  vineyards,  and  estates.  They  were 
readily  permitted  to  build  synagogues,  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  they  decided  in  1845 
to  build  a  large  one. 

The  Jews  of  German  origin  especially  took  an  act¬ 
ive  part  in  the  revolution  of  184S,  sacrificing  them¬ 
selves  for  it.  The  painter  Daniel  Rosenthal  was 
naturalized  and  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
his  country.  This  epoch  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  Jews  of  Bucharest.  The 
native  Jews  as  well  as  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
subjects  founded  modern  schools  (1852),  and  took 
the  initiative  in  reforming  divine  worship ;  erecting 
a  temple  with  modernized  service  in  1857.  Physi¬ 
cians  increased  in  number;  and  young  men  turned 
to  the  higher  studies.  This  progress  did  not  cease 
‘even  when  the  anti-Semitic  spirit  began  to  show 
itself,  about  1866. 

The  Sephardim,  who  are  called  “Spaniards”  in 
Rumania,  were  at  first  united  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jews;  but  as  early  as  1818  they  built  their  own 
synagogue  and  were  subsequently  recruited  in  num¬ 
bers  by  Turkish  immigrants.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Gliika  (1834-43)  they  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  themselves  from  the  other  congregations,  even 
having  their  special  cemetery.  This  separation, 
however,  while  profitable  to  them  materially,  injured 
them  morally,  retarding  their  spiritual  progress. 
After  1866  the  two  communities  were  no  longer  offi¬ 
cially  recognized.  Yet  the  Sephardim,  although 
less  numerous,  were  able  to  maintain  their  organiza¬ 
tion;  while  that  of  the  Ashkenazim  was  dissolved. 
All  the  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions 
and  agencies  have  been  supported  solely  by  societies 
or  committees  appointed  for  raising  funds,  since  the 
•salt-tax,  which  was  a  profitable  source  of  income, 
was  abolished. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Bucharest,  numbering 
between  4,000  and  5,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  risen  to  43,274  in  1899,  ac- 
■cording  to  the  census  of  that  year.  The  Sepliaidim 
have  two  s}7nagogues;  the  Ashkenazim,  a  laige 
number  in  addition  to  the  Temple.  The  only  con¬ 


gregation  organized  by  the  Ashkenazim  is  that  of 
the  Temple  using  the  western  ritual,  with  M.  Beck 
at  its  head  as  rabbi  and  preacher. 

Present  Since  the  law  of  1893  practically  ex- 
Condition.  eluding  their  children  from  the  public 
schools,  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  have 
maintained  six  primary  schools  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls,  a  professional  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
a  business  school,  and  a  gymnasium.  They  also  have 
a  hospital,  two  homes  for  the  aged,  two  burial  so¬ 
cieties  (hebrah  kaddisliah),  and  a  large  number  of 
philanthropic  societies  and  institutions.  See  also 
Rumania. 

Bibliography:  See  Rumania. 

D.  E.  Bd. 

BUCHBINDER,  BERNHARD  (pen-name, 
Gustav  Klinger)  :  Austrian  journalist;  born  July 
6,  1854,  in  Budapest,  where  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion,  being  destined  for  a  mercantile  career.  A  one- 
act  comedy,  which  he  wrote  after  he  left  school,  and 
which  was  played  successfully  in  Budapest,  decided 
his  future.  Both  of  his  parents  having  died  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  his  father  having  been  but 
a  poor  pedler,  Buclibinder  had  to  care  for  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Under  great  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
journalist  and  became  very  successful  as  a  novelist 
and  dramatic  writer. 

Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  novels,  “Yergessen  im  Armenhause,”  1882; 

“  Viiter  und  Sohne,”  1885;  “  Bettelstudent,  ”  1886; 
“Freimann,”  1891;  “Eine  Wiener  Tlieaterprinzes- 
sin,”  1894,  and  the  dramas  “Herrgotts  Morder,” 
“  Yater  Deak,  ”  w  Wer  1st  der  Herr  im  Hause,  ”  “  Griifin 
von  der  Strasse,”  “Die  Fliichtlinge,”  “Heirat  auf 
Probe,”  “ Heiratsscliwindler, ”  “Der  Sclimetterling,” 
“Gottin  der  Vernunft,”  “  Yerlogenes  "Volk,”  “Leute 
von  Heute,”  “Die  Diva,”  Bother  Schnabel,”  “Die 
Dritte  Eskadron,”  “Grubers  Naclifolger,  ”  and  “Er 
und  Seine  Scliwester.” 

s.  F-  T*  H- 

BUCHHOLZ,  CARD  AUGUST :  German 
Christian  lawyer  and  author;  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  at  Liibeck  Nov.  15, 
1843.  He  was  a  doctor  of  laws  and  of  philosophy, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  occupied  the  position 
of  second  “  Stadt-Syndicus  ”  of  Liibeck.  Although 
that  city  was  notorious  for  its  hostility  to  the  Jews, 
both  before  and  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Buch¬ 
holz,  who  was  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  volunta¬ 
rily  undertook  to  champion  their  cause  in  a  work 
entitled  “  Ueber  die  Aufnalime  der  J udischen  Glau- 
bensgenossen  zum  Biirgerreclit  ”  (Liibeck,  1814;  2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1816).  This  led  to  his  being  selected  by 
the  Jewish  communities  of  the  three  Hanse  towns 
(Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen)  as  their  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  Congress  of  Yienna  (1815),  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service.  He  was  also  sent  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foregoing  Jewish  communities  to  the 
German  Diet  at  Frankfort.  At  that  time  appeared 
Iffs  “  Actenstiicke,  die  Yerbesserung  des  Biirgerlichen 
Zustandes  der  Israeliten  Betreffend  ”  (Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen  1815),  a  collection  of  laws  and  decrees 
concerning  the  Jews,  issued  by  various  princes  and 
commonwealths  of  Germany.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
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introduction  of  about  75  pages,  which  forms  one  of 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  pleas  for  Jewish 
emancipation  advanced  by  a  Christian  in  that  period 
of  reaction.  This  work,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  brief,  showing  his  capacity  as  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  of  Germany,  is  alike  creditable  to 
his  erudition,  to  his  logical  mind,  and  to  his  love  of 
justice. 

Bibliography:  Sulamith,  ix.  i.  92:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  derJuden, 

v.  468-472  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud,  xi.  134. 

-  s.  P.  Wi. 

BUCHHOLZ,  P. :  German  rabbi;  born  Oct.  2, 
1837 j  died  in  Emden,  Hanover,  Sept.  20,  1892.  He 
became  rabbi  of  Markisch-Friedland  in  1863,  where 
he  remained  till  1867,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Stargard,  Pomerania.  In  1875  he 
became  chief  rabbi  of  Friesland,  which  position  he 
filled  with  ability  and  distinction  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  good  Talmudical  scholar  and  well  versed 
in  modern  philosophy. 

Buchholz  was  the  author  of  a  small  work  on  the 
legal  and  moral  relations  of  the  family  according  to 
Jewish  law,  “Die  Familie  in  Rechtlicher  und  Mo- 
ralisclier  Beziehung  nach  Mosaisch-Talmudischer 
Lehre”  (Breslau,  1867);  and  some  of  his  more  im¬ 
portant  speeches  and  lectures  were  published  by 
him  or  by  his  friends.  He  has  also  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  on  historical  and  other  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Jewish  periodicals  of  Germany,  of  which 
his  “  Historischer  Ueberblick  fiber  die  Mannigfachen 
Codificationen  des  Halachastoffes  ”  (“  Monatsschrift,” 
1864,  pp.  201-241)  and  “R.  Azaria  Figo  und  Seine 
Predigtsammlung  Binah  la-‘Ittim”  (Beilage  zur 
“Isr.  W ochenschrift,  ”  1872,  Nos.  4-9)  are  probably 
the  most  important. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Lippe,  13 ibl lotJrcLph isches  Lexicon,  pp.  58, 
59;  Dev  Ismelit  (Mayence),  1892,  Nos.  79,  SO;  Winter  and 
Wimsche,  Jiidische  Literatur ,  iii.  769. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

BUCHLER,  ADOLF :  Austrian  historian  and 
theologian;  born  Oct.  18,  1867,  at  Priekopa,  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  1887  he  began  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Budapest  Seminary,  and  at  the  same  time  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  department  of  philosophy  of  the  university 
under  Goldziher  and  Karman.  Bficliler  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Breslau  Seminary,  and  in  1890  was 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic  University,  his  dis¬ 
sertation  being  “Zur  Entsteliung  der  Hebriiischen 
Accente,”  which  was  afterward  published  in  the 
“  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  ”  of  1891. 

B li elder  returned  to  Budapest  to  finish  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  and  was  graduated  as  rabbi  in  1892. 
He  then  went  to  Oxford  for  one  year,  where  he 
worked  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Adolf 
Neubauer,  and  published  an  essay,  “The  Reading 
of  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle” 
(in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  April,  1893).  The  same 
year  he  accepted  a  call  as  instructor  at  the  Vienna 
Jewish  Theological,  Seminary,  where  he  still  (1902) 
teaches  Jewish  history,  Bible,  and  Talmud. 

B  fielder  lias  published  the  following  works:  “Die 
Priester  und  der  Cultus  im  Letzten  Jalirzehnt  des 
Tempelbestandes, ”  Vienna,  1895;  “Die  Tobiaden 
und  die  Oniaden,”  ib.  1899;  “Das  Grosse  Synedrion 
in  Jerusalem  und  das  Beth-Din  in  der  Quaderkam- 


mer  des  Jerusalemisclien  Tempels,”  ib,  1902.  He 
has  also  contributed  some  essays  to  the  “Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,”  the  “Monatsschrift,”  the  “Re¬ 
vue  des  Etudes  Juives,”  and  other  periodicals,  main¬ 
ly  on  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Temple,  which 
essays  have  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of 
their  original^.  S 

BUCHLER,  ALEXANDER :  Born  in  Ffilek, 
Hungary,  in  1869;  son  of  the  Talmudist  rabbi 
Phineas  Bficliler  of  Moor.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Szekesfehervar  and  at  the  university 
and  the  seminary  of  Budapest;  he  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ph.D.  in  1893,  and  was  ordained  as  rabbi  in 
1895.  In  1897  he  was  called  to  Keszthely. 

Bucliler’s  works  include  essays  on  the  history  of 
the  J ews  in  Hungary,  published  in  the  “Magyar 
Zsklo  Szemle  ”  and  the  “  Oesterreichische  Wo- 
chenschrif t, ”  and  the  following  books:  “Niederlas- 
sungen  der  Juden  in  Europa  im  NVI.  und  XVII. 
Jahrhundert,  mit  Besonderer  Rficksichtauf  Ungarn,” 
Budapest,  1893  (in  Hungarian);  “Scliay  Lamoreh,” 

“  Kolel  Miktebe  Hakme  Yisrael,”  Budapest,  1895  (in 
Hebrew);  and  “History  of  the  Jews  in  Budapest,” 
1901  (in  Hungarian). 

s.  "  L.  V. 

BUCHNER,  WOLF  B.  DAVID  HA- 
KOHEN ;  Hebrew  stylist;  born  at  Brody  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  lived  into 
the  nineteenth.  In  his  boyhood  Buchner  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  which  every  Talmud  student  found 
in  those  days  in  the  bet  lia-mid rash,  and  during 
his  manhood  he  traveled  with  Hebrew  books 
through  Germany,  Galicia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania 
(Letter  83). 

At  times  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  writing  letters 
for  illiterate  people.  His  own  publications  were 
another  source  of  income  to  him  (ib.).  He  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Baruch  Jeiteles  (Letter  72);  Jacob 
Landau,  son  of  Ezekiel  Landau  (Letter  81);  and 
Beer  Ginzburg,  the  Galician  poet  and  friend  of 
Nahman  Krochmal  (Letters  3,  82,  83).  He  suffered 
very  much  in  his  travels  through  foreign  countries, 
and  in  Berlin  he  sustained  an  injury  which  cost 
him  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  (Letters  19,  20).  As 
lie  never  speaks  in  his  letters  of  wife  or  child,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  he  was  married. 

His  works  are:  (1)  “Zebed  lia-Melizah,”  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Al-Harizi’s  “Tahkemoni,”  written  in  1770, 
but  published  (Prague,  n.d.)  not  earlier  than  1794, 
the  date  of  the  censor’s  approbation;  (2)  “Zebed 
Tob”  (ib.),  a  collection  of  poems;  (3)  “KeterMal- 
kut”  (Lemberg,  1794),  a  hymn  in  imitation  of  Gabi- 
roLs;  (4)  “Shire  Tehillah  "’(Berlin,  1797),  hymns  and 
parodies ;  (5)  “Zalmt  lia-Melizah”  (Prague,  1805), 
a  collection  of  his  private  letters.  The  “  Shir  Nifia 77 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1802)  and'  “Shir  Yedidut” 
(ib.  1810)  are  to  all  appearance  partial  reprints  from 
the  “Shire  Tehillah.”  His  parodies  of  the  marriage 
and  betrothal  contracts  were  later  abridged  and  pub¬ 
lished  separately  (“Seder  Tenaim  Rishonim me-Hag 
lia-Pesali,”  Lemberg,  1878)  and  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Israel  Nagara. 

Buchner  is  one  of  the  modern  representatives  of 
the  medieval  school  of  artificial  poetry.  His  prose 
is  flowery  and  full  of  conceits;  while  his  poetry 
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devotes  more  attention  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  words  than  to  the  sense  which  the  words  are 
supposed  to  convey.  He  endeavored  to  imitate 
Gabirol,  Al-Harizi,  and  Bedersi ;  but  he  had  not  the 
depth  of  the  first,  the  invention  of  the  second,  or  the 
force  of  expression  of  the  third.  He  showed  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  similitudes  (^fc$>D) ;  but  his  arguments 
are  generally  encumbered  rather  than  strengthened 
by  these.  Though  his  works  had  considerable  vogue 
in  his  day,  and  went  through  several  editions,  they 
have  fallen  into  oblivion. 


bibliography:  His  letters  (nrScn  runs);  Zeitlin,  Bibl. 
Post-Mendels,  s.v.;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  p.  86;  Fuenn, 
Kcnesct  Yisrael,  p.  301. 


h.  Cr. 


I.  D. 


BUCHSBAUM  :  Family  of  Jewish  physicians  of 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  whose  activity  extended  over 
a  century.  Its  prominent  members  were: 

1.  Amschel  Gutman  Buchsbaum :  Son  of 
Gutman  Wolf  (No.  3).  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Giessen  in  1729;  died  1743. 

2.  Benjamin  Levi  or  Wolfgang  Bucks- 
baum :  Born  at  Frankfort  1645;  died  June  26, 1715. 
He  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Vienna,  Pisa,  and  Padua,  and  graduated  from  the 
last-named  in  1669.  The  same  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  was  given  permission  to 
practise  medicine,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
among  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

3.  Gutman  Wolf  Buchsbaum :  Born  1678; 
died  1770;  a  son  of  Wolfgang  (No.  2).  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1697,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Frankfort  to  practise.  He  held  a  respected 
position  in  the  community. 

4.  Lipman  Buchsbaum :  Brother  of  Gutman 
Wolf  (No.  3);  bom  1677;  date  of  death  unknown. 
With  his  brother  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1697,  and  returned  to  Frankfort  to 
practise  medicine.  He  also  held  a  high  position  in 
the  community.  Confined  for  a  time  in  the  tower 
of  Bornlieim  on  account  of  false  accusations  brought 
against  him,  he  utilized  his  imprisonment  by  writing 
a  long  treatise  on  medicine. 


Bibliography:  D.  Kaufmann,  Ein  Jahrhundert  Emer 
Frankfurter  Aerztefamilie ,  in  Monatsschrift,  xli.  128-133 ; 
Horovitz,  Jitd.  Aerzte  in  Frankfurt-am-Main ,  pp.  33,34; 
Landau,  Gesch iclitc  der  Jildischen  Aerzte,  p.  124. 
i).  A.  R, 


BUCKLER.  See  Shield. 

BUCURESTEANU  (BUCURESHTEANU), 
ABRAHAM  COHEN:  Rumanian  publicist ;  bom 
at  Bucharest  1840;  died  there  Jan.  24,  1877.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
theater,  and  obtained  some  success  on  tbe  stage; 
but  b}r  the  advice  of  his  family  he  devoted  himself 
to  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  being  gifted  with 
spirited  wit  and  having  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
puns  and  repartee,  he  composed  a  number  of  satir¬ 
ical  poems  and  epigrams,  love-songs,  theatrical  skits, 
and  anecdotes,  which  were  most  favorably  received 
by  the  public  (1860-74).  His  songs  were  favorites 
alike  in  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy  and  the  hovels  of 
the  poor,  and,  although  mediocre,  are  still  (1902)  to 
be  heard  in  Bucharest.  The  best  known  among 
them  are :  “  S’o  vezi  Mama  n’o  mainita 77 ;  “  G&ndul 
meu  la  tine  sboara”;  “Cu  Chimir.” 


Bucuresteanu’s  life  was  a  wild  one;  insatiable 
love  and  furious  jealousy  soon  deprived  him  of  his- 
wife,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave,  a  victim  of 
physical  suffering  and  remorse.  His  songs  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  popular  collections;  but  he  him¬ 
self  published  only  “Urdubelea  si  Norocul,”  Bucha¬ 
rest,  1873,  and  “Buchetul,  Culegere  de  Anecdote,”’ 
Bucharest,  1874. 

As  Jew  and  philanthropist,  he  has  to  his  credit 
the  foundation  of  the  Zion  Society,  which  assumed 
large  dimensions,  and  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  B’nai  B’rith  in  Rumania,  under  the 
name  “  Zion  Grand  Lodge.  v 

Bibliography:  M.  ScBwarzfeld,  Abram  Cohen  Bucures- 
teanu.  In  tbe  Anuarul  Penti'u  Israeliti ,  vol.  x. 
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BUCZACZ,  ABRAHAM  DAVID  B.  ASHER. 
ANSHEL  :  Galician  Talmudist ;  born  1770  at  Nad- 
worna ;  died  1840  at  Buczacz.  Even  as  a  boy  he  at¬ 
tracted,  by  his  acuteness  in  Talmudic  knowledge, 
the  attention  of  tbe  leading  Talmudists  to  such  a. 
degree  that  Zebi  Hirsch,  the  author  of  “Neta‘  Sha‘- 
shu‘im,”  chose  him  in  his  tenth  year  as  a  son-in-law. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  ready  to  accept  the. 
office  of  rabbi  at  Goslowitz. 

The  chief  event  of  his  life  was  the  struggle  awa¬ 
kened  in  him  by  theopposition  between  the  Talmud 
and  the  Cabala.  Unacquainted  with  the  tendencies, 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  Hasidim,  Buczacz  did  not 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  their  rabbis;  and  his  wife 
and  friends  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  take  his  sick  son  to  a  Hasidic  rabbi,  Levi  Isaac 
of  Berdychev.  The  latter,  however,  influenced  him 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  Cabala ;  but  in  trying  to 
reconcile  these  new  views — so  utterly  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  extreme  Talmudists,  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  hitherto  held— he  nearly  became  insane. 
The  Hasidic  rabbi  Levi  Isaac  of  Berdychev  helped 
him  through  this  struggle  and  won  him  over,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Hasidim,  who  feared  his  wide 
Talmudic  learning.  Buczacz  adopted  the  Hasidic 
mode  of  living;  but  in  his  decision  of  halakic  ques¬ 
tions  was  guided,  not  by  cabalistic,  but  by  purely 
Talmudic,  principles.  In  1813  he  succeeded  his  late 
father-in-law  as  rabbi  of  Buczacz,  and  remained  in 
office  until  his  death. 

Buczacz  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“Da‘at  Kedoshim,”  to  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh 
De‘ak,  Lemberg,  1870;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1879;  (2)  ‘'Dibre 
Abot,”  commentary  on  Abot,  ib.  1879;  (3)  “Esliel 
Abraham,”  annotations  to  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  ib.  1885;  (4)  “  Birkat  David,”  cabalistic- 
haggadic  commentary  on  Genesis,  Zolkiev  (date 
1766,  given  on  title-page,  wrong);  (5)  “Mahazeli 
Abraham,”  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
“ Hozeli  David,”  on  the  other  Biblical  books,  Lem¬ 
berg,  1871;  (6)  “Amarot  Teliorot,”  on  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  Niddah  and  vessels,  in  Judseo-German,  ib. 
1878;  (7)  “  Tefillah  le-Dawid,77  on  benediction  and 
prayer,  ib.  1886;  Kolomea,  1887;  (8)  “Tehillah  le- 
David,”  on  the  Psalms,  ib.  1872. 
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berg,  1890. 
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BUDA,  PURIM  OF :  In  1684  the  Christian 
•armies  laid  siege  to  Buda  (Ofen)  to  drive  out  t-lie 
'Turks,  who  had  held  possession  of  the  city  from 
1541 ;  their  design  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 
:Stout  resistance  of  the  Turks  and  Jews.  The  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  latter  in  this  opposition  to  Christian 
forces  was  followed  by  great  embitterment  against 
the  Jews,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  in  Rome  they 
could  not  venture  into  the  street  without  a  guard 
from  the  pope’s  troops;  any  not  thus  protected 
being  sure  of  immediate  assault  and  possibly  mur¬ 
der.  The  towns  of  Moncellis,  Montaniana,  Castel- 
Franco,  and  Citadella  followed  the  example  of 
Rome;  and  in  Padua,  where  Jews  and  Christians 
had  lived  side  by  side  for  many  centuries,  a  sharp 
outbreak  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  was  felt  in  1670. 
The  outbreak  in  that  city  was  the  outcome  of  com¬ 
mercial  jealousy,  brought  to  a  head  by  a  calumnious 
publication  which  was  widely  circulated  among  the 
people.  Although  the  publication  was  interdicted 
by  the  authorities,  it  nevertheless  implanted  deep 
animosity  against  the  Jews;  and  when  the  news 
•came  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Buda,  the  latent  hatred  broke  into  flame. 
The  Capuchin  Marco  d’Aviano,  who  had  passed 
two  months  with  the  besieging  armies  outside  Buda, 
when  asked  concerning  the  part  which  the  Jews 
had  taken  in  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  Christian 
armies,  replied  truthfully  that  the  Jews  of  Buda 
were  not  blameworthy.  The  populace,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  generous  estimate,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  Buda  in  which  the  ghetto  was  over-promi¬ 
nent  were  widely  circulated,  greatly  increasing  the 
popular  resentment. 

On  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  Jews  of  Padua  gathered 
as  usual  to  celebrate  their  annual  fast-day  commem¬ 
orating  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple; 

but  no  explanation  would  convince 

Jews  of  the  people  that  the  object  of  the  fast 

Padua  was  other  than  to  implore  divine  as- 
Besieged.  sistance  in  behalf  of  the  Turks  and 
Jews  then  besieged  in  Buda,  and  to 
offer  prayers  for  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  troops. 
Although  the  Jews  notified  the  authorities  of  this 
cruel  misconception  on  the  part  of  their  Christian 
fellow-citizens,  no  weight  was  attributed  to  their 
statement.  On  Sunday,  Aug.  20,  1684,  the  news 
was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Buda  had 
at  last  been  captured.  It  appears  that  a  special 
messenger  had  arrived  at  Venice  from  Buda  the  day 
before,  and  the  people  had  erroneously  taken  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  victoiy.  The  Padua 
populace,  joined  presently  by  armed  men,  gathered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ghetto,  and,  in  exultation  over 
the  supposed  victory,  bombarded  the  Jewish  dwell¬ 
ings  with  stones  and  attempted  to  break  down  the 
barred  gates  of  the  ghetto.  The  authorities  who  tried 
to  pacify  the  mob  were  silenced  with  volleys  of  stones; 
all  who  endeavored  to  make  peace  were  assailed  with 
reproaches  of  having  been  bought  b}r  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  themselves  attempted  to  pacify  the  raging 
people  with  gifts  of  money  and  food;  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  magistrates  threatened  the  severest 
punishment  to  any  who  should  assault  or  despoil 
Jews,  but  their  warnings  availed  only  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Jews  decided  to  send  an  appeal  for  help 


to  the  doge  of  Venice,  but  when  the  ghetto-gate 
was  opened  to  give  egress  to  the  messenger,  the 
mob  poured  in  by  thousands,  broke  open  ware¬ 
houses,  and  destroyed  the  windows  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  The  besieged  barricaded  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings  and  awaited  their  fate.  Finally  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Italian  and  German  cuirassiers  cleared  the 
ghetto  of  the  rioters,  wounding  several  of  them. 
This  still  further  incensed  the  populace,  and  two 
cuirassiers  were  slain  by  the  mob.  When  a  wicked 
woman,  with  a  terrible  outcry,  announced  that  the 
Jews  had  stolen  her  onty  child  to  use  its  blood,  pop¬ 
ular  fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  riotous  mob  rushed 
with  the  woman  to  the  city  hall,  demanding  the 
heaviest  punishment  for  the  offenders.  In  vain  did 
the  educated  and  respectable  element  of  the  city 
government  endeavor  to  pacify  them.  It  was  only 
by  the  lavish  use  of  gold  that  any  impression  was 
made  upon  the  mob,  which  presently  dispersed. 
When,  some  time  later,  the  Jews  offered  to  repay  the 
sum  thus  disbursed  by  the  burgomaster,  he  refused 
to  accept  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  people  the  military  was 
withdrawn  from  the  ghetto.  No  sooner  had  this 
taken  place,  however,  than  the  fury  of  the  people 
broke  out  afresh ;  the  ghetto  was  again  assailed  and 
its  massive  doors  attacked  with  fire  and  sledge¬ 
hammers.  The  Jews  passed  the  night  in  consum¬ 
mate  terror;  distrusting  the  guards  who  had  been 
assigned  for  their  protection,  some  crawled  on  lad¬ 
ders  into  the  houses  of  their  Christian  friends  out¬ 
side  the  ghetto.  Deliberate  attack  was  prevented 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  authorities  that  death 
awaited  any  man  who  harmed  the  Jews,  and  the 
next  day  stringent  orders  came  from  Venice  com¬ 
manding  immediate  cessation  of  the  riot.  Popular 
indignation  therefore  was  forced  to  content  itself 
with  burning  Jews  in  effigy  at  the  stake. 

These  anxious  days  are  still  commemorated  by 
the  Jews  of  Padua,  who  on  Elul  the  10th  annually 
celebrate  a  festival  called  the  Buda  (Ofen)  Purim, 
in  memory  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in 
that  city,  the  sufferings  brought  by  it  upon  the 
Jews  of  Padua,  and  their  deliverance  therefrom. 

Bibliography  !  I.  H.  Cantarini,  Paliad  Yizlmk ,  Amsterdam, 
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d.  A.  Bir. 

BUDAPEST  :  The  capital  of  Hungary.  Of  the 
several  congregations  within  this  tripartite  city, 
Buda  (Ofen),  O-Buda  (Alt-Ofen),  and  Pesth,  that  at 
Buda  is  the  oldest  (see  Alt-Ofen)  ;  Jewish  population 
in  1900  was  166, 198.  The  first  mention  of  the  J ews  of 
Pesth  dates  back  to  1406,  in  which  year  Saul  of  Pesth 
and  Saul  of  Ofen  obtained  front  Bela  IV.  certain 
privileges  which  were  countersigned  by  the  chapter 
of  Stuhlweisscnburg,  when  they  settled  in  the  last- 
named  city.  In  1504,  Jews  owned  houses  and  lands 
at  Pesth.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  rule  their 
cemetery  was  situated  in  the  present  Leopoldstadt. 
After  1686,  in  which  year  the  Turks  were  driven 
from  Pesth,  no  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  there  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  the  magistrate  of  Pesth  col¬ 
lected  a  tax  of  thirty  kreutzers  from  every  Jew 
traveling  through  the  city,  and  one  thaler  from 
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rvery  Jew  remaining  in  it  overnight — a  right  that 
Pesth  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  letter  of  privileges 
"ranted  by  King  Leopold  I.  Oct.  23,  1703,  according 
\o  which  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
council  to  admit  Jews  or  to  refuse  them  admission. 
When  the  governor  enrolled  the  Jews  of  Hungary 
iu  1735,  the  city  of  Pesth  decreed  that  neither  a 
heretic  nor  a  Jew  could  live  or  settle  there  in  future; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  visit  the  markets  of  the 
city  from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  endeavoring  to  gain  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  city,  the  Jews  were  always  frustrated  by  the 
magistracy.  The  latter  in  1762  even  begged  the 
prince  primate,  Count  Franz  Barkoczy,  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  protector  of  the. city,  to  ex- 

TTnder  elude  the  Jews.  This  resistance  of 
Joseph  II.  the  city  authorities  was  finally  over¬ 
come  by  the  emperor,  J oseph  II. ,  after 
whose  decree  of  March  31,  1783,  Jews  slowly  began 
to  settle  at  Pesth.  The  first  arrivals  came  from  Alt- 
Ofen  and  settled  generally  in  the  Theresienstadt, 
which  at  the  present  time  (1902)  is  most  thickly 
populated  by  Jews.  The  city  of  Pesth  would 
not  allow  them  to  live  elsewhere,  and  would  have 
transformed  the  Theresienstadt  into  a  ghetto,  but 
failed  to  do  so  when  Israel  Abraham  Offenheim, 
with  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  rented  a 
house  and  a  store  in  the  inner  city  itself  in  1786. 
Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  onty  with  the 
permission  of  the  king,  and  those  who  bought  this 
right  for  large  sums  were  called  ‘‘tolerated  Jews”; 
those  who  were  only  temporarily  received  by  the 
city  were  called  “  Commoranten  ”  (sojourners).  In 
1787  fourteen  tolerated  Jews  were  living  at  Pesth; 
the  settlement  numbering  114,  including  servants. 
At  first  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  | 
butcher-shop,  the  kosher  meat  being  cut  up  twice  a  j 
week  by  the  municipal  butcher.  J ews  staying  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  city  or  those  traveling  through  it  had 
to  obtain  their  food  and  drink  at  the  public  cook- 
shop,  the  high  rent  paid  for  the  same  being  a  large 
source  of  income  for  the  city.  At  first  travelers 
were  allowed  no  lodging  except  in  this  cook-shop. 

When  Joseph  II.,  on  his  death-bed  (Jan.  28, 1790), 
revoked  all  his  decrees,  the  citizens  of  Pesth  deter¬ 
mined  to  expel  the  Jews,  who  competed  with  them 
in  business ;  and  the  magistracy  had  al- 
After  ready  fixed  upon  the  first  of  May  as  the 
Joseph.  II.  day  of  expulsion,  when  the  Piet  inter¬ 
fered.  Being  compelled  to  endure 
the  presence  of  tlie  Jews,  the  city  endeavored  to 
make  their  residence  unpleasant.  The  C  ommoranten 
were  often  expelled;  and  only  those  were  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  city  who  had  a  toleration-permit. 
The  city  forbade  them  to  organize  a  community  or 
to  use  a  seal.  In  1804  it  attempted  several  times 
to  drive  them  from  various  parts  of  the  city  and  to 
concentrate  them  iu  the  Theresienstadt.  The  Jew's, 
stung  by  this  animosity  and  conscious  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  services  they  wTere  rendering  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  a  ghetto  w'ould 
he  the  surest  means  of  inj  uring  the  commerce  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  They  claimed 
that  nowhere  else  had  Jews  been  so  instrumental  in 
developing  trade  as  in  Pesth;  and  that  they  did  not 
deserve  insult  as  a  reward.  They  declaied  that 
III.— 27 


Jews  lived  amicably  with  Christians  in  every  port 
and  emporium  of  Europe,  and  that  in  those  cities  in 
which  they  were  influential  in  commerce,  such  as 
Triest,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  they  even 
owned  their  houses;  while  in  places  where  a  special 
Jewrry  was  assigned,  the  more  prominent  merchants 
were  allowed  to  live  in  open  places  outside  of  the 
ghetto.  The  Jews  warned  the  city  not  to  carry  out 
its  intentions,  pointing  out  the  damage  that  the 
Leopoldstadt  would  suffer  if  they  were  expelled 
from  it,  and  directing  attention  also  to  the  formid¬ 
able  increase  which  wrould  ensue  in  rents  if  the 
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owners  of  tlie  houses  in  the  Theresienstadt  had  the 
monopoly  of  renting  to  Jews. 

A  most  severe  decree  against  the  Jew’s  ot  Bestn 
was  issued  in  1S08:  it  forbade  any  foreign  Jew  to 
settle  at  Pesth,  even  though  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  tolerated  Jew'. 
The  parent’s  right  to  trade  and  to 
be  tolerated  passed  by  inheritance 
only  to  one  male  descendant  ;  while 
all  the  other  children  were  regarded 
merely  as  Commoranten  and  as  assist¬ 
ants  in  their  father’s  business.  In  1828  the  Jew's 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  king  requesting  tlie  abro¬ 
gation  of  this  decree.  “  Out  of  love  to  our  children, 
thus  wrote  the  community,  “  we  wish  to  die  wntli 
the  assurance  that  we  may  leave  to  our  descendants 
at  least  an  assured  home,  the  honest  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,  and  independence,  if  not  weaitli. 
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If  the  father  died  all  the  children  who  had  been 
working  with  him  as  “  assistants  ”  had  to  emigrate, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  tolerated  son.  It  hap¬ 
pened  often  that  the  only  available  husbands  for 
their  daughters  were  shiftless  and  undesirable  Jews, 
whose  sole  merit  was  that  they  possessed  the  right 
of  toleration.  Honest  and  industrious  strangers  were 
out  of  the  question  because  they  were  forbidden  to 
remain  at  Pestli  or  to  engage  in  commerce. 

That  all  these  endeavors  to  place  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Jews  intending  to  settle  at  Pestli  were 
futile  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  1,346  Jewish 
families  living  there  in  1833,  only  530 
Progress  had  the  right  of  toleration  or  were 
of  Com-  Commoranten.  The  community  of 
munity.  Pesth,  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  education,  thus  became  from  1839 
the  foremost  of  the  Hungarian -Jewish  communities; 
working  as  such  for  the  emancipation  of  Hungarian 
Judaism,  and  often  convoking  gatherings  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Hungarian  Jews  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  due  to  the  energetic  interposition  of  the 
community  of  Pesth  that  King  Ferdinand  Y.  (1835— 
1848)  abrogated  the  toleration-tax  by  which  the 
Jews  had  been  branded  for  a  century.  The  Jews  of 
Pesth  sympathized  with  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  struggles  for  liberty.  Although  the  pop¬ 
ulace  attacked  and  plundered  the  Jews  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  Passover,  April,  1848,  and  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  the  people  excluded  them  from  the  national 
guard,  the  Jews  were  not  long  discouraged.  Tlie 
rabbi  Schwab  stirred  up  their  patriotism,  for  which 
he  was  arrested  after  the  uprising  had  been  quelled. 
The  Jews  were  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Hun¬ 
gary  that  they  even  offered  to  sacrifice  the  silver 
paraphernalia  of  the  temple  and  of  tlie  Hehrali  Kad- 
dishah ;  and  all  Jews  entering  the  revolutionary  army 
received  their  full  equipment  from  the  community. 
Haynau  punished  them  for  this  patriotism  with  a 
heavy  war-tax,  part  of  which,  however,  King  Francis 
Joseph  I.  remitted. 

Emperor  Joseph  sought  to  forbid  the  Jews  to  en¬ 
gage  in  retail  business  and  in  pedling,  for  which 
reason  in  1788  he  decreed  that  tolerated 
Oc-  Jews  should  be  received  in  Pesth  only 
cupations.  when  they  established  a  wholesale 
house  or  some  manufacture.  Within 
the  community  they  were  allowed  to  deal  only  in 
such  goods  as  the  Christian  population  lacked  or  in 
which  they  could  not  compete  with  Christian  dealers. 
Only  wholesale  merchants  were  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  shop.  Many  J ews,  therefore,  who  did  not  wish 
to  engage  in  pedling,  petitioned  for  the  rights  of 
a  wholesale  dealer,  although  they  had  neither  the 
money  nor  the  capacity  for  such  business.  Their 
profits  were  curtailed  by  visiting  dealers,  who  came 
from  near  and  far  to  the  markets ;  there  were  heavy 
taxes  and  living  expenses;  and  the  shops  had  to  be 
closed  not  only  on  the  Jewish,  but  also  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  holidays. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  Jewish  business 
men  of  Pesth  materially  aided  the  development  of 
the  city.  Noteworthy  among  the  many  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  is  the  Ullmann  family,  a  member  of  which, 
the  apostate  Moritz,  who  was  ennobled,  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  organization  of  the  Commercial  Bank 


of  Pesth ;  he  also  originated  the  plans  for  the  railroad 
from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  Pesth  and  thence  to 
Debreczen.  Not  only  Jewish  merchants,  but  artisans 
also  settled  at  Pesth,  among  them  the  lace-maker 
Joel  Berkovits,  a  descendant  of  Rabbi  Heilmann  of 
Metz,  who  had  learned  his  trade  with  a  relative, 
Ephraim  Kossmann,  at  Berlin.  Berkovits  was  also 
skilful  in  making  Turkish  fancy  boxes. 

Although  the  gilds  largely  interfered  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Jewish  industry,  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Pesth  encouraged  many  young  men  to  Learn 
trades.  It  instituted  a  fund  to  aid  Jewish  youths 
who  followed  laborious  handicrafts,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Jacob  Kern  it  was  instrumental  in 
founding  in  1842  the  Hungarian  Israclitish  Trades 
and  Economic  Association,  which  had  benefited  many 
Jews.  Thus  in  due  time  the  Jews  contributed  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  its 
culture,  through  the  mauy  teachers  and  university 
professors,  judges,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  engi¬ 
neers  they  furnished  to  the  community. 

Immediately  after  their  settlement  the  Jews  or¬ 
ganized  a  place  of  worship  in  the  Hausler  homestead 
in  the  Konigsgasse,  paying  a  rent  of  200  gulden  for 
their  synagogue.  The  necessary  Torah-rolls  were 
lent  to  them  by  the  community  at  Alt-Ofen.  On 
Aug.  17,  1787,  the  government  gave  them  a  permit 
to  continue  worshiping  quietly  in  pri- 

YTorship.  vate  houses  of  prayer  without  a  rabbi. 

In  1796  they  rented  a  room  for  a  new 
synagogue  in  the  house  owned  by  Baron  Orczy,  an 
immense  building  that  is  still  called  the  “  Judenhof.” 
In  the  year  1800  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  Orczy 
temple  (called  the  “  large  temple  ”),  a  Polish  temple, 
and  a  separate  house  of  prayer  belonging  to  the 
Sephardim.  The  first  place  to  adopt  an  improved 
(moderate  Reform)  manner  of  worship  was  the  tem- 
>.ple  of  the  Hesed  Ne‘urim  association,  in  the  house 
of  the  “  White  Goose  ”  (“  Feher  Lud  ”).  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  private  synagogue;  but  when 
all  private  and  association  temples  were  dissolved  in 
1830,  the  community  included  this  temple  among  its 
institutions,  and  transferred  it  also  to  the  Orczy 
house,  adjoining  the  “large  temple.”  The  com¬ 
munal  temple  was  transferred  in  1859  to  the  present 
magnificent  building  in  the  Tabaksgasse.  In  the 
seventies  a  synagogue  was  organized  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  in  the  Rombachgasse,  while  their  temple 
in  the  Orczy  house  was  rented  by  the  Orthodox  con¬ 
gregation,  which  still  worships  there  (1902).  The 
temple  of  the  Reform  Society  was  from  1848  to  1852 
in  the  Valero  house  in  the  Konigsgasse. 

The  Jews  of  Pesth  at  first  buried  their  dead  in 
Alt-Ofen.  The  city  in  1788  assigned  to  them  a 
free  cemetery,  which  was  situated  on  the  plot  now 
occupied  by  the  Westbalmhof.  A 
Cemeteries,  new  cemetery  was  given  to  them  in 
1808  behind  the  city  dike,  in  the  Weitz- 
nerstrasse,  and  they  transferred  thither  in  1839  their 
dead  and  their  tombstones.  Gravestones  with  sculp¬ 
tured  images  of  men  and  women  were  erected  in 
this  cemetery  as  early  as  1832,  a  practise  against 
which  Moses  Sofer,  rabbi  of  Presburg,  vigorously 
protested.  As  this  cemetery  proved  to  be  too  small, 
a  new  one  was  assigned  to  them  near  the  Kere- 
peserstrasse.  Lately  the  community  bought  for 
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burial  purposes  a  large  plot  of  ground  behind  Ko- 
banya. 

The  Hebrah  Kaddishali  was  founded  in  1790.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  benevolent  societies,  its  budget 
for  1902  being  511,671  crowns.  In  1800  Israel  Wahr- 
mann  founded  the  Ski‘yur  society.  The  hospital 
was  organized  in  1805.  There  are  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  associations:  Hesed  Ne'urim,  Bikkur  Holim, 
Menaiiem  Abelim,  and  Tomke  Yeto- 
ph.il-  mini;  the  Women’s  Society,  founded 
anthropic  in  1866,  which  owes  its  success  largely 
As-  to  the  noble  Johanna  Bischitz  de 
sociations.  Heves;  the  People's  Kitchen,  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  Adela  Brody  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  named  after  its  founder ;  an  orphan  asylum  for 
girls,5  and  one  for  boys,  which  was  founded  by  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist  named  Foclis:  the  new  building  of  the 
last-named,  inaugurated  in  1901,  is  a  monument  to 
the  labors  of  Jacob  Deutsch.  Many  Jews  have  per¬ 
petuated  their  names  by  large  foundations,  among 
them  Wolf  Holitscher,  Solomon  Taub,  Alexander 
Wahrmann,  Philip  Kunewalder,  and  Moses  Ehrlich. 
The  Jews  of  Pestli  have  always  been  public-spirited 
and  philanthropic.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1881  they  not  only  relieved  Jews,  but  also  furnished 
daily  rations  to  eighty-two  Christian  families,  earn¬ 
ing  the  gratitude  of  the  count  palatine  Joseph. 
They  are,  in  addition,  liberal  contributors  to  the 
general  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  religious  life  of  the  community  was  at  first 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rabbinical  council  of 
Alt-Ofen,  and,  beginning  with  178$,  under  Moses 
Miinz,  rabbi  of  that  city.  When  Rabbi  Wolf  Bos- 
kovitz  settled  at  Pestli  in  1793,  the 
Earlier  community  elected  him  rabbi.  The 
Rabbis.  government,  however,  deprived  him 
of  his  office  Dec.  27,  1796,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Moses  Miinz,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  community  to  elect  anyone  it  chose  to 
conduct  its  religious  affairs,  with  the  exception  of 
Miinz.  In  the  spring  of  1799  it  elected  Israel  ben 
Solomon  Wahrmann,  rabbi  at  Bodrogh-Keresztur, 
against  whom  Miinz  again  began  to  plot.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  government  ended  these  intrigues, 
and  the  enlightened  Wahrmann  was  able  peacefully 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  died 
June  24,  1826  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  dayy»nim 
were  Simon,  Oppenheimer,  Azriel  Brill,  and  Moses 
Kunitzer.  After  Wahrmann ’s  death  certain  educated 
and  wealthy  members  of  the  community,  delighted 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  Vienna  temple  and 
the  sermons  of  its  preacher,  Noah  Mannheimer,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  introduce  Reformed  worship  at  Pestli  and 
to  elect  a  preacher.  They  chose  J oseph  Bach  of  All- 
Ofen  as  preacher,  and  Edward  Karl  Denliof,  also  of 
Alt-Ofen  and  a  pupil  of  Sulzerof  Vienna,  as  precen¬ 
tor.  This  temple,  or  “choir  synagogue,”  as  it  was 
also  called,  was  for  a  time  a  bone  of  contention  in  tl)e 
community.  Attempts  were  made  to  prohibit  wor¬ 
ship  in  it;  and  only  the  endeavors  of  the  president 
of  the  community,  Gabriel  Ullmann,  preserved  it 
from  the  fanatics. 

These  changes  in  the  life  of  the  community  made 
it  imperative  that  a  man  should  officiate  as  rabbi 
who  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives 
as  well  as  of  the  Reform  party.  In  1829  the  com¬ 


munity  elected  David  Joseph  Wahrmann,  son  of 
the  deceased  rabbi;  but  as  he  delayed  his  coming, 
Low  Schwab,  rabbi  at  Prossnitz,  was  called  instead. 
Entering  upon  office  in  Jan.,  1836,  Schwab’s  incum¬ 
bency  was  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  community  of 
Pestli,  but  also  to  the  entire  Hungarian  Jewry.  He 
fostered  the  development  of  all  culture  and  religious 
institutions,  acting  always  with  tact  and  avoiding 
dissensions.  His  rabbinical  council  included  the 
scholarly  Samuel  Low  Brill  (b.  1814;  d.  1897),  later 
professor  of  the  Talmud  at  the  rabbinical  semi¬ 
nary  at  Budapest,  and  Judah  Wahrmann,  author 
of  the  “Ma‘areket  ha-Ha‘takot”  (O-fen,  1831),  on 
Hebrew  punctuation  (“  trop  ”),  and  of  an  ethical 
book,  “Dat  Yehudah.”  Schwab’s  literary  activity 
included  sermons,  and  works  in  which  he  defended 
Judaism  against  the  slanders  of  Gasparich  Kilit, 
translated  into  Hungarian  by  Moritz  Bloch,  a  con¬ 
vert;  a  religious  book,  “Erinnerung  an  den  Er- 
lialtenen  Religionsunterricht  ”  (Pestli,  1846),  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  Hungarian ;  and  a  responsum  directed 
against  the  Jewish  Reform  Association  at  Pesth. 
This  association  had  been  called  into  life  by  the 
Hungarian  struggles  for  liberty  in  1848.  Its  first 
rabbi  was  Ignatz  Einliorn,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  state  in  the  Hungarian  ministry 
under  the  name  of  Eduard  Horn.  When  Horn  fled 
from  Hungary,  after  the  Revolution  had  been  put 
down,  his  place  was  taken  in  1852  by  Dr.  David 
Einliorn,  district  rabbi  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
However,  he  officiated  for  only  a  short  time,  as  the 
government  dissolved  the  Reform  Association  in 
1852  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Rabbi 
Schwab,  the  members  going  back  to  the  original 
congregation. 

After  Schwab’s  death,  April  3,  1857,  the  commu¬ 
nity  extended  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Michael  Sachs  of 
Berlin;  but  as  he  refused  the  call,  Dr. 
Successors  W.  Alois  Meisel  was  chosen  May  11, 
of  Schwab.  1859.  This  preacher  was  much  ham¬ 
pered  in  his  activities  not  only  by  the 
1  resident  of  the  community,  Dr.  Ignatz  Hirscliler, 
but  also  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Hungarian  and 
the  German  element.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  Hungarian  element  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  preacher  in  the  Hungarian  language  was  cre¬ 
ated,  Dr.  Samuel  Kohn  being  called  to  fill  it.  His 
researches  contributed  largely  to  the  systematization 
of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Jews.  After  Mei- 
sel’s  death  (Nov.  30, 1867),  the  position  of  chief  rabbi 
remained  vacant,  and  the  office  of  a  German  preacher 
was  created,  Dr.  M.  Kay serling  being  chosen  to  fill 
it.  Rabbi  L.  Poliak  was  called  to  the  temple  in  the 
Rombacligasse.  Dr.  Julius  Weissburg  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  rabbi  since  1895.  After  Brill’s  death  the 
position  of  chief  of  tlie  u  bet  din  ”  was  filled  in 
1901  by  Moses  Feldmann,  rabbi  at  Galantba.  The 
first  rabbi  of  tlie  Orthodox  congregation  founded 
in  tlie  seventies  was  Joachim  Sckreiber,  after  whose 
death  Koppel  Reich  was  elected  (still  officiating  in 

1902).  .  . 

The  education  of  Jewish  children  was  at  fiist  m 
the  hands  of  private  teachers.  In  Aug.,  1787,  the 
government  decreed  that  all  the  Jewish  children  of 
Pestli  should  attend  the  Christian  schools,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  private  instruction  except  that 
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of  one  religious  teacher.  Some  of  these  private 
teachers  contributed  to  Hebrew  literature,  among 
others  I.  L.  Lowinger,  Joseph  Rotten- 
Education.  bauer,  -Adolf  Pevani,  L.  Moses  Foelis, 
Filipp  Weil,  Leopold  Breuer,  and 
Karl  Kohlmann,  who,  after  renouncing  Judaism, 
was  appointed  censor  of  the  Hebrew  books  printed 
at  Ofen.  A  public  school  was  opened  through 
the  endeavors  of  Rabbi  Israel  Wahrmann,  through 
whose  influence  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  re¬ 
ceived  religious  instruction.  Rabbi  Schwab  pro¬ 
cured  royal  protection  for  the  school,  and  also 
induced  the  community  to  organize  an  infant- 
school.  After  the  Revolution,  during  the  German¬ 
izing  regime  of  Bach,  the  school  became  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  the  Hungarian  national  spirit.  Ignatz 
Reich,  the  enthusiastic  Hungarian  teacher,  was 
active  at  this  time.  He  is  the  author  of  “Bet 
El,”  a  work  containing  the  biographies  of  eminent 
Hungarian  Jews.  The  community  of  Pesth  did 
much  for  its  schools.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  it  has  a  secondary 
school  for  them,  with  capable  instructors.  The  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  the  municipal  schools,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  intermediate  schools  (Mittelschulen),  is 
provided  by  the  congregation,  and  consists  of  a  staff 
of  religious  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  graduate 
rabbis.  The  supervision  of  all  the  schools  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  in  the  hands  of  B.  Munkacsi,  appointed  by 
the  congregation. 

Ever  since  the  Jews  settled  at  Pesth  their  govern¬ 
ing  board  has  consisted  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
so-called  “Deputation,”  which  originally  regulated 
the  rents  derived  from  Jewish  taverns.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  proceedings  of  this  board  were  restricted  by 
the  statutes  of  1800,  according  to  which 
Internal  twelve  members  in  addition  to  the 
Gov-  se  ven  directors  supervised  the  affairs  of 

ernment.  the  community.  New  by-laws  were 
imposed  upon  the  community  by  the 
city  in  1816  and  1828.  It  had  no  constitution  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  government  until  1833.  Since  this  date 
the  Jews  of  Pesth  have  formed  an  official^  recognized 
community.  It  drew  up  new  by-laws  in  1861,  when 
Dr.  Ignatz  Ilirschler  was  chosen  as  president,  by 
whom  the  institutions  of  the  community  were  re¬ 
organized.  He  was  succeeded  as  president  by 
Moritz  Wahrmann,  who  was  the  first  Jewish  deputy 
in  the  Hungarian  House  of  Representatives.  The 
present  president  of  the  congregation  is  Sigmund 
Kohner;  its  secretary  (since  1874),  the  well-known 
Orientalist  Ignaz  Goldziher.  See  Alt-Open. 

Bibliography  :  Dr.  Alexander  Biiehler,  A  Zsicluk  FOrtenete 
Budapesten ,  Budapest,  1901. 

D.  A.  Bu, 

BUDEK  :  Polish  Catholic  priest;  canon  of  Wis- 
lica  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  Jew-baiters  of  his  time. 

It  was  he  who  instigated  the  attack  on  the  Jews  of 
Cracow  on  the  third  day  of  Easter  (March  27),  1407 ; 
charging  them  with  the  murder  of  a  Christian  boy 
and  with  having  attacked  a  priest  who  was  carrying 
the  sacrament  (see  Cracow).  II.  R. 

BUDINGER,  MAX:  Austrian  historian ;  born 
April  1,  1828,  at  Cassel,  Germany ;  died  at  Vienna 
Feb.  23,  1902 ;  son  of  Moses  Mordecai  Budinger. 


Budinger  devoted  himself  from  1847  to  1851  to  the 
study  of  history  at  the  universities  of  Marburg, 
Bonn,  and  Berlin.  In  1857  he  became  pri vat-docent 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Marburg;  but  seeing 
no  prospect  of  attaining  a  professorship,  on  account 
of  his  Jewish  faith,  he  soon  left  this  position  and 
went  to  Vienna.  In  1861  he  received  a  call  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich  as  professor  of  history.  F rom  1872 
until  his  death  in  1902  he  occupied  the  chair  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Budinger  was  the  editor  of  two  series  of  historic 
essays  written  by  his  pupils  under  his  direction :  (1) 
“  Untersucliungen  zur  Romisclien  Kaisergeschichte,  ” 
in  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-70 ;  and  (2)  “  Untersucliungen 
zur  Mittleren  Gescliichte,”  in  2  vols.,  ib.  1871.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  “Zur 
Kritik  Altbayrischer  Gescliichte,”  Vienna,  1857;  (2) 
“Zur  Kritik  Altbolimischer  Gescliichte,”  ib.  1857; 
(3)  “  Oesterreichische  Gescliichte  bis  zum  Ausgang 
des  13.  Jahrhunderts,”  Leipsic,  1858;  (4)  “Konig 
Richard  III.  von  England,”  Vienna,  1858;  (5)  “Die 
Koniginhofer  Ilandschrift  und  Ihr  Neuester  Vertei- 
diger,”  ib.  1859,  where  he  proved  the  spuriousness 
of  this  pretended  Old-Boliemian  literary  monument ; 
(6)  “  Nacliricliten  aus  Altrussischen  Jahrbuchern,” 
ib.  1859;  (7)  “Ein  Buell  Ungarisclier  Gescliichte, 
1058-1100, ” Leipsic,  1866;  (8) “Wellington,”^.  1869; 
(9)  “  Lafayette,  ”  ib.  1870;  (10)  “  Aegyptisclie  Einwir- 
kungen  auf  Ilebraische  Kulte,”  Vienna,  1872-74; 
(11)  “Zur  Aegyptisclien  Forschung  Herodots,”  ib. 
1873;  (12)  “Lafayette  in  Oestcrreicli,”  ib.  1878; 
(13)  “Vorlesungen  uber  Englisclie  Verfassungsge- 
schichte,”  ib.  1880;  (14)  “Cicero  und  das  Patriziat,” 
ib.  1881;  (15)  “Poesie  und  Urkunde  bei  Thuky- 
dides,”  in  2  vols.,  ib.  1890-91;  (16)  “Don  Carlos’ 
Haft  und  Tod,”  ib.  1891.  He  embraced  Protes¬ 
tantism. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  yin,  355 ;  Meyers, 
Konversations-Lexikon ,  iii.  649. 
s.  I.  Bn. 

BUDINGER,  MOSES  ISRAEL  BEN 
ISAAC  :  Teacher  at  Metz  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 
He  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew  grammar  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  trained  a  large  number  of  grammarians 
and  writers  of  elegant  Hebrew.  Budinger  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works,  all  published  at 
Metz:  “Emle-Mikra”  (Mother  of  Reading),  a  man¬ 
ual  of  the  Hebrew  language,  compiled  from  various 
elementary  books,  1816;  “Ilanok  le-Nahir”  (Train 
up  the  Child),  an  extract  of  the  preceding  work, 
1816;  “Iggeret  Purim  ”  (Essay  on  Purim),  the  ritual 
laws  concerning  the  Feast  of  Purim,  together  with 
the  roll  of  Esther,  1816;  “Mahz<or,”  a  commentary 
on  the  festival  prayers,  together  with  the  text 
and  a  German  translation  by  Prosper  d ’Alsace, 
in  9  vols.,  1817;  “Derush  le-Bar  Mizwali  ”  (Lec¬ 
ture  for  a  Confirmee),  with  a  German  translation 
bjr  Prosper  d’ Alsace,  1819;  “Selihot,”a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  penitential  prayers,  together  with  the 
text,  1822. 

In  addition,  Budinger  reedited  the  ethical  work 
of  Isaac  Aboab,  “Menorali  ha-Maor,”  with  the 
Hebrew  commentary,  “Nefesli  Yehudah,”  and  a 
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by  Moses  Frankfurter, 


Judoeo- German  translation 
Metz,  1769. 

bibliography:  Allg.  Zeit.  ties  Jud.  Supplement,  1839,  No.  2; 
Fiirst  BiM.  Jud .  i.  1835;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  48. 

s.  I-  Br* 

BUDINGER,  MOSES  MORDECAI :  German 
educator ;  born  at  Maidorf,  a  village  in  Hessen, 
Jan.,  1783 ;  died  at  Cassel  Jan.  31,  1841.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  became  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
petty  Jewish  merchant,  and  later,  by  dint  of.  inde¬ 
fatigable  zeal,  became  shohet,  hazan,  and  religious 
teacher  in  a 
small  congrega- 
tion.  After 
making  the  nec¬ 
essary  prepara¬ 
tory  studies  dur¬ 
ing  his  four 
years’  residence 
in  Naumburg, 
where  he  was 
private  teacher, 
lie  went  to  the 
University  of 
Marburg.  In 
1820  he  became 
tutor  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  court 
banker  Kaulla, 
in  Stuttgart. 

From  1824  he 
occupied  with 
great  distinction 
the  position  of 
principal  teach¬ 
er  of  the  Jewish 
pedagogical 
seminary  at  Cas¬ 
sel.  Budinger 
was  also  a  prom¬ 
inent  preacher, 
and  very  often 
delivered  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  little 
synagogue  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
seminary,  on 
moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  subjects.  In 
1830  the  philo¬ 
sophical  faculty 
of  the  University 
of  Marburg  gave 

him  the  degree  Ph.D.  for  his  “  Leitfaden  beim  Unter- 
richte  der  Religion.”  The  government  rewarded 
him  by  appointing  him  member  of  the  “  Landrabbi- 
nat.  ”  His  only  son  was  the  historian  Max  Budinger. 

BU dinger’s  first  work  was  “Derek  Emunah,  oder 
die  Kleine  Bibel  ”  (1823),  which  was  introduced  as 
a  text-book  in  many  schools.  Of  his  numerous  ser¬ 
mons  and  addresses  may  be  mentioned  “Zelin  Geist- 
liche  Reden  ”  (Stuttgart,  1821). 

Bibliography:  Steinheim,  Moses  Mordecai  BUdinger :  Le- 

hcnsbcschreibuna  eincs  Israelitischen  Sclndmannes ,  Al- 

tona,  1844. 

g  M.  Si. 


BUDNY,  SIMON;  Calvinist  priest  of  Lithuania 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  founder  of  the  Polish  sect 
of  the  Budnians,  who  were  surnamed  “  Half- J ews  ” 

(“  Semi-Judaizantes  ”).  He  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Cracow,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  disciples  of  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  other  Unita¬ 
rians,  who,  being  outlawed  by  Catholics  and  Reform¬ 
ers  alike,  had  found  shelter  in  Poland,  where  they 
could  live  and  speak  freely.  Budny  was  invited  by 
Prince  Nicholas  Radziwill  in  1562  to  take  the  place 
of  pastor  in  the  newly  built  Calvinist  church  at 

Kleck.  Here  he 
began  his  Polish 
translation  of 
the  Bible,  which 
was  published 
in  Nieswicz  in 
1572.  He  then 
turned  to  the 
Sociuians,  and 
was  one  of  their 
most  ardent  mis- 
sionaries  in 
Lithuania. 

Budny  associ¬ 
ated  much  with 
Jewish  scholars, 
and  was  a  great 
friend  of  the 
Jews.  He  was 
somewhat  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  He¬ 
brew  language 
and  literature. 
Hezekiah  David 
Abulafia  men¬ 
tions  him  in  his 
work  “Ben  Ze- 
kunim”  in 
the  following 
words :  “  There 

is  another  wise 
man,  by  the 
name  of  Simon 
Budny,  who 
praises  the  Tal¬ 
mud  very  much 
and  considers  it 
to  be  the  best 
work  of  all  lit¬ 
eratures.  ” 

The  exact  date 
of  Budny’s 
death  is  unknown ;  but  he  died  before  .Faustus  So- 
cinus — according  to  G  riitz  in  1*584.  His  works  are 
very  rare,  the  Catholics  having  collected  and 
burned  all  that  they  could  obtain. 

Bibliography:  Bock,  Historia 
Nouvdle  Biographic  UmverseUe.  yu.  ^9,  Pans,  1&k>  ,  Kra; 
sinski.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  PoZund,  n., 
A.  Harkavy,  Note  in  S.  P.  Rabbinowicz’s  Hebrew  translation 
of  Gratz’s  Gesch.  der  Judcn ,  vii.  oo6,  Warsaw,  1899. 

H.  R. 

BUDUSHCHNOST  (“The  Future”);  Russo- 
Jewisli  weekly,  established  (1900)  and  edited  by  S. 
0.  Gruzenberg.  Like  the  “  Voskhod,”  it  gives  val- 
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(After  a  photograph.) 
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uable  information  concerning  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews 
and  their  social  life  and  institutions ;  but  while  the 
former  periodical  is  in  favor  of  assimilation,  the 
latter  is  of  a  Zionistic  tendency.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Zionist  writers  of  Russia  are  among  its  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  “ Budushchnost ”  publishes  a  “sbornik,” 
or  literary  annual,  as  a  supplement. 

H.  K.  M.  R. 

BUDWEIS :  City  of  Bohemia.  Jews  were  set¬ 
tled  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  possibly  earlier.  In  1337  the  community  was 
destroyed  by  the  Flagellants.  In  1341  King  John  I. 
of  Bohemia  again  admitted  two  Jews,  who  were 
granted  remission  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
They  were  compelled,  however,  to  pay  an  impost  to 
the  city,  which  was  set  apart  to  cancel  its  debts  to 
foreign  Jews.  The}7  also  erected  a  synagogue, 
which  fact  shows  that  many  other  Jews  joined 
them.  In  1390  a  Jews’  quarter  (“vicus  Judaeo- 
rum”)  is  mentioned;  it  was  situated  close  to  the 
parsonage,  because  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
financial  and  commercial  importance,  had  to  be 
near  the  authorities. 

A  responsum  concerning  the  Jews  of  Budweis  is 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1506,  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Budweis,  and  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  visit  the  annual  fairs.  Hence  the 
“  persecutions  in  Budweis  ”  in  1505,  during  which 
thirteen  Jewish  women  drowned  themselves,  and 
those  of  1564,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Nachod 
“Memorbuch,”  can  not  refer  to  the  Bohemian  city 
of  Budweis. 

Since  1848,  Jews  have  again  lived  at  Budweis,  and 
they  have  had  an  incorporated  congregation  since 
1859.  The  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1866;  the  syna¬ 
gogue^  p.  421),  a  building  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  was  built  by  Max  Fleischer  of  Vienna. 
There  is  also  an  organization  of  Jewish  artisans  in 
the  city.  The  district  rabbi  is  (1902)  Adam  Wunder. 
The  nineteen  communities  of  the  district  of  Budweis 
include  252  families,  numbering  1,263  persons. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Mar tyrolog turn,  p.  241;  Mitthei- 
lungen  clcs  Vereinsf  Ur  Gesch.  der  Dcutschen  in  B6hmen% 
xriii.  201 ;  xxii.  266,  269 ;  Wertheimer,  Judenin  Oesterreichy 
Leipsic,  1842,  p.  177  ;  RecMsgutachten ,  Nos.  79-81;  Low,  in 
Busch’s  KaUnder ,  1847,  pp.  81,  84 ;  Schudt,  Jlldische  Merk- 
wUrdigkeiten ,  i.  222;  Poznanski,  in  Jild.  Chronik ,  ed.  Kur- 
rein,  i. 

v-  A.  F. 

BUENA  ESPERANZA,  LA  (“The  Good 
Hope”):  Title  of  a  Jewish  weekly,  published  in  j 
J udfeo-Spanish  and  in  rabbinic  characters  at  Smyrna 
since  1874.  It  first  appeared  under  the  name  “La  ! 
Esperanza.”  Aaron  de  Joseph  Hazan  has  been  its 
editor  from  the  beginning. 

G-  M  Fr. 

BUENO  (BONUS):  Family  of  Spanish  origin, 
members  of  which,  including  many  physicians  and 
scholars,  have  settled  in  southern  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
Orient. 

Abraham  Bueno:  Physician  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1633. 

Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesquita :  Died  in  New 
York,  Nov.,  1683.  The  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  city  (“Publica¬ 
tions  Am.  JeAV.  Hist.  Soc.”  i.  91  et  seq.). 


David  Bueno  :  Lived  at  Leghorn  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  wealthy  and  fostered  Jew¬ 
ish  science.  He  directed  that  Solomon  Adret’s  col¬ 
lection  of  responsa  (“Toledo!  Adam ”)  be  printed  at 
his  own  expense  at  Leghorn  in  1657,  but  died  at  an 
advanced  age  before  the  work  was  completed. 

David  Bueno  de  Mesquita :  Lived  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  granddaughter  of  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Mora.  He  was  the  “  resident  ”  of  Duke  Christian 
Ernst  of  Brandenburg-Bayreuth,  and  in  1684  served 
as  agent-general  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
burg  (Do  Barrios,  “Aumento  de  Israel,”  p.  172). 

David  ben  Raphael  Hayyim  Bueno :  Editor 
in  Venice  from  1704  to  1732. 

Ephraim  Hezekiah  Bueno :  Died  at  Amster¬ 
dam  Nov.  S,  1665;  son  of  Joseph  Bueno.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inscription  placed  beneath  a  portrait  of 
him  painted  by  Rembrandt  about  1647  and  engraved 
by  Lyrius,  he  was  “  Alter  Avenzoar,  magnus  in  medi- 


Ephraim  Hezekiah  Bueno. 

(From  Rembrandt's  painting  of  the  “  Jewish  Doctor.") 


cis,  magni  discipulus  patris  ”  (a  second  Avenzoar, 
a  distinguished  physician  and  pupil  of  his  celebrated 
father).  In  1650,  in  conjunction  with  Jonah  Abiia- 
vanel,  he  published  several  liturgical  works,  among 
which  were  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
entitled  “Psalterio  de  David,  en  Ilebrayco  Dicho 
Tlichylim,  Transladado  con  Toda  Fidelidad  Vcrbo  de 
Verbo  del  Ilebrayco,”  Amsterdam,  1650,  and  “Pene 
Rabbali  ”  (1628),  the  first  work  of  Manasseli  ben 
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Israel,  with  whom  he,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

In  1656  Bueno,  together  with  the  pious  and  char¬ 
itable  Abraham  Pereira,  founded  the  scientific  soci¬ 
ety  “Torah  Or”  in  Amsterdam. 

Isaac  Bueno  :  Hakam  in  Jerusalem  about  1685. 
He  was  the  author  of  dialectal  notes  on  the  codes 
Orah  Hayyim  and  Yoreh  De‘ali,  entitled  “Shul- 
lian’Melaldm”  (The  Kings’  Table;  Azulai,  “Shem 
lia-Gedolim,”  s.v .). 

Jacob  Bueno  :  Physician ;  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1661 ;  probably  a  son  of  Abraham  Bueno. 

Joseph  Bueno :  Physician ;  died  at  Amsterdam 
Aug.  8, 1641 ;  father  of  Ephraim  Bueno.  After  hay¬ 
ing  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Bordeaux,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  some  time  before 
1635.  In  that  year  this  “  new  Jewish  physician,”  as 
the  French  ambassador  D’Espesses  states,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  sick-bed  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 
“The  Jewish  physician,”  lie  continues,  “Joseph 
Bueno,  has  made  the  prince  of  Orange  take  some 
powders,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  to  despair  of  his 
life.  ”  But  Bueno  had  been  deceived  in  his  hopes,  for 
the  prince  died  April  23,  1625. 

According  to  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  Bueno  was 
also  a  poet,  and  celebrated  the  “  Conciliador  ”  of  his 
friend  Manasseli  ben  Israel  in  a  Spanish  sonnet. 
Sarah,  Bueno’s  wife,  died  May  15  (not  25),  1654. 

Joseph  Bueno:  Poet;  lived  in  Amsterdam  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  martyroiogy  entitled 
“Elogios  que  Zelosos  Dedicaron,”  etc.,  he  celebrated 
the  martyr  Bernal,  who  was  burned  at  Cordova  May 
3,  1655.  From  the  fact  that  this  composition  was  of 
the  kind  known  as  a  “silva,”  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr, 
iii.  885)  and  Steinschneider  (“Hebr.  Bibl.”  iv.  91) 
have  erroneously  called  him  “Bueno  Silva.” 

Joseph  Bueno :  Went,  probably  from  London, 
to  New  York  about  1680.  In  the  latter  city  he  be¬ 
came  a  highly  respected  merchant,  and  in  1681  pur¬ 
chased  land  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  (“Publications  of 
the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”i.  91,  ii.  81  etseq.,  85  et  seq.). 

Joseph  Bueno  de  Mesquita:  Babbi  in  the 
Orient;  mentioned  b)r  Samuel  Zarfati  in  his  “Ni- 
muke  Shemuel  ”  (Nepi-Ghirondi,  “Toledot  Gedole 
Yisrael,”  p.  168). 

Joseph  Morenu  Bueno :  Physician  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  possessed  extraordinary  talent,  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  Sept.  16,  1669. 

Samuel  Bueno:  A  contemporary  of  Solomon 
Alkabez,  and,  like  him,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mysticism ;  lived  in  Safed,  Palestine,  about  1550. 

Solomon  Bueno:  Physician  in  Amsterdam, 


where  he  died  1681. 

Solomon  ben  Jacob  Bueno  :  Editor  in  Cremona, 


Italy,  in  1576. 

■Bibliography  :  D.  H.  De  Castro,  Kcur  v.Grafsteenen,  pp.  77 
et  seq 87  et  seq.;  Koenen,  Gesch.  der  Joden  m  Nederland. 
pp  208,  433;  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  PP-  31  etseq. 

D.  K‘ 


BUENOS  AYRES.  See  South  America. 

BUFFALO  :  A  name  common  to  different  species 
■of  Borides.  The  best  known  is  the  Biibalns  buffelvs, 
or  Bos  bubalus ,  generally  called  in  Eastern  countries 
jamoos  or  chamoosh,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  mean¬ 
ing  “ram-cow.”  From  India,  its  native  home,  the 
buffalo  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  western 


Asia,  Greece,  southern  Italy,  and  northern  Africa. 
Some  writers  have  tried  to  identify  the  buffalo  with 
the  “  re’em  ”  (DK“0  of  the  Bible,  and  Gesenius  (“  The¬ 
saurus,”  p.  1249)  was  one  of  them.  This  theory  of 
identity,  however,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The 
re’em  appears  to  have  been  a  much  wilder  animal, 
an  animal  utterly  impossible  to  domesticate  (Job 
xxxix.  9-12).  Besides  it  seems  established  that  the 
buffalo  was  not  introduced  into  western  Asia  until 
shortly  before  the  common  era.  Hence  the  re’em, 
identical  with  the  Assyrian  “rimu,”  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  the  wild  ox  of  the  mountain. 

Bibliography:  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sdu(jethiere,p. 
229;  Lydekker,  Wild  Oxen ,  Sheep,  and  Goats,  P-123? 
Wood,  Animals  of  the  Bible ,  p.  55 ;  Tristram,  The  natural 
History  of  the  Bible ,  pp.  56  and  72. 

J.  JR.  H.  H. 

BUFFALO  :  The  second  city  in  New  York  state. 
Its  first  connection  with  the  history  of  the  J ews  oc¬ 
curred  in  1825,  when  Mordecai  M.  Noah  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  his  projected  city  of  Ararat  in  one 
of  its  churches. 

Though  a  flourishing  city  of  over  15,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  Buffalo  in  1835  contained  but  one  Jew,  named 
Tr]pr«lip.im.  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  he  gave  pri¬ 


vate  instruction  in  German. 

The  earliest  Jewish  arrivals  were  German,  and  one 
Englishman.  The  first  attempt  at  a  religious  organ¬ 
ization  was  the  holding  of  the  Passover  services,  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  in  Concert  Hall,  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Main  and  Swan  streets.  On  Oct.  3, 
in  the  same  year,  the  Jacobsohn  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  ;  it  disbanded  five  years  later.  The  society  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  land  for  burial  purposes  on  Fill¬ 
more  avenue,  which  has  been  unused  since  1861. 

In  1847  the  first  congregation,  Betli-El,  was  estab¬ 
lished,  under  the  presidency  of  Mark  Moritz,  and 
had  as  its  reader  the  Bev.  Isaac  M.  Slatky.  Services 
were  held  for  more  than  two  years  on 
First  the  third  floor  of  the  Hoyt  Building, 
Congrega-  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Eagle  streets, 
tion,  In  1850  this  congregation  bought  a 
Beth-El.  schoolhouse  on  Pearl  street,  near  Eagle, 


which  it  converted  into  a  synagogue, 
and  dedicated  July  22  of  the  same  year.  In  1874 
this  congregation,  which  uses  the  Polish  liturgy, 
built  its  own  synagogue,  which  it  still  occupies. 

The  German  element  in  Buffalo  organized  in  Nov. , 
1850,  the  Beth  Zion  congregation,  which  found  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  itself,  but  continued  to 
exist  until  1864,  when  it  merged  into  the  newly 
established  Beform  congregation.  In  1868  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  requested  the  Bev.  Isaac  M.  Wise  of 
Cincinnati  to  send  them  a  minister  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
according  to  the  Beformed  liturgy.  These  services 
were  held  in  Kremlin  Hall.  The  following  yeai\  at 
a  meeting  held  (Oct.  9)  in  Kremlin  Hall,  at  which 
Leopold  Kaiser  presided,  the  congregation  Temple 
Beth  Zion  was  organized.  A  year  after  its  organi¬ 
zation  the  congregation  purchased  for  its  place  of 
worship  a  Methodist  church  in  Niagara 
New  street.  This  building  was  dedicated 
Temple.  May  25, 1865,  and  the  Bev.  I.  N.  Cohn 
was  elected  minister.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1866  by  the  Bev.  Samson  Falk,  who  con¬ 
tinued  his  ministration  until  his  death,  Dec.  24, 1886. 
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The  congregation  called  as  his  successor  Rabbi  Israel 
Aaron,  D.D.,  then  at  Fort  Wayne,  Inch,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  May  1,  1887.  During  his  incumbency  a  new 
and  more  commodious  temple  was  erected  on  Dela¬ 
ware  avenue. 

The  influence  of  this  congregation  in  promoting 
fellowship  among  the  religious  bodies  of  Buffalo  lias 
been  very  great.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  are 
tablets  recording  the  sentiments  of  Episcopalians 
and  Baptists.  Its  minister  has  been  invited  to  preach 
in  most  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city. 

The  educational  and  social-settlement  work  of  the 
congregation  is  managed  by  the  Sisterhood  of  Zion, 
founded  in  April,  1891,  by  Dr.  I.  Aaron.  This  body 
of  women  owns,  free  of  debt,  Zion  House,  a  busy 
center  in  the  heart  of  that  section  of  the  city  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Russian  Jews. 

There  is  a  large  colony  of  Russian  Jews  in  Buffalo, 
who  own  five  synagogues.  Among 
Russian  their  rabbis  have  been  several  Hebrew 
J ews  scholars  and  writers  of  note ;  e.g. ,  Rev. 

at  Buffalo.  Harry  Singer,  author  of  “  Sefer  Zik- 
karon  basefer,”  published  in  Wilna. 
There  are  a  number  of  benevolent  societies  in 
Buffalo,  but  the  chief  work  is  under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  the  Hebrew  Board  of  Charities,  which 
represents  several  organizations,  and  receives  into 
its  treasury  nearly  all  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Buffalo  is  associated  with  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
in  the  support  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of 
western  New  York,  situated  at  Rochester. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
held  its  second  council  in  Buffalo  in  1875,  at  which 
it  was  finally  determined  to  open  a  Hebrew  Union 
College.  In  1900  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Rabbis  met  in  Buffalo. 

The  present  (1902)  Jewish  population  is  estimated 
at  7,000.  Among  the  Jews  of  Buffalo  who  have 
held  public  positions  are  R,  Wolfsohn,  United  States 
consul  at  Mannheim;  Hon.  Louis  W.  Marcus,  judge 
of  the  surrogate  court;  and  Simon  Fleisclimann. 
president  of  the  common  council. 

A-  I.  Aa. 

BTJK :  Town  in  Prussia,  province  of  Posen, 
which,  after  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  in  1793, 
passed  under  Prussian  rule.  Jews  then  began  to 
settle  in  the  place,  which,  as  an  old  episcopal  town, 
had  hitherto  excluded  them.  By  1820  many  Jews 
were  living  there.  The  Hebrah  Kaddisliali  Gomle 
JIasidim,  an  association  for  nursing  and  burial  which 
is  still  flourishing,  was  founded  in  that  year.  The 
synagogue  was  built  in  1846-47. 

The  year  1848  was  disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  Buk. 
Their  synagogue  was  almost  completely  demolished 
during  an  uprising  of  the  Poles,  and  several  Jews 
were  killed.  After  order  was  restored,  the  synagogue 
was  renovated,  and  in  1894  it  was  entirely  rebuilt. 

At  present  (1902)  there  are  about  250  Jews  in  Buk. 

M.  L.  B.  ; 

BUKKI ;  1.  Son  of  Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  ] 
Dan,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  division  of  the  s 
land  (Num.  xxxiv.  22).  2.  Son  of  Abishua*  and  l. 
father  of  Uzzi,  a  priest,  the  fourth  in  line  from  i 


el  Aaron  (I  Chron.  v.  31),  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
l-  vii.  4).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is  given  as 
w  Boccas  (I  Esd.  viii.  2)  and  Borith  (II  Esd.  i.  2). 
i-  j.  jk.  G.  B.  L. 

g  BUKOWINA,  See  Galicia,  Czeiinowitz,  Ra- 

^  DAUTZ,  SEllETir,  SUCZAWA. 

e  BUL :  The  name  of  the  month  in  which  the 
s  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple  was  completed,  as 

A  mentioned  in  I  Kings  vi.  38.  It  would  seem  that  at 

the  time  of  the  writing  of  that  passage  the  name 
e  was  obsolete;  for  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to 
define  “Bui”  as  the  eighth  month.  The  name  is 
r  Canaanitisli,  occurring  in  the  Phenician  inscriptions, 
Y  on  the  Eshmunazar  tablet  (“  G.  I.  S.  ”i.  3,  line  1),  on  an 
-  inscription  from  Cyprus  (ib.  i.  10,  line  1),  and  on  one 
from  Idalium  (ib.  i.  90,  line  2).  It  was  adopted  by  the 
»  Israelites  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was 
?  retained  by  them  during  preexilic  days.  In  post- 
T  exilic  times  fsn,  along  with  the  names  of  three  other 
■  months,  “  Ziv  ”  (I  Kings  vi.  37),  “  Abib  ”  (Ex.  xiii.  4, 

•  xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  and  “Etanim”  (I  Kings 

•  viii.  2),  was  supplanted  by  the  names  current  in 
|  Babylonia,  and  “Bui”  became  “Heshwan.”  This 
'  could  only  have  been  an  approximation,  however; 

for  the  old  calendar  of  the  Canaanites  was  solar  and 
1  was  adapted  to  an  agricultural  people,  whereas  the 
Assyrian  calendar  was  lunar,  with  compensations  to 
harmonize  with  the  solar  year. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
Septuagint  simply  transliterates  B aak.  The  Targum 
attempts  an  etymology  in  its  translation 
(“ destroying  the  crops”),  pointing  clearly  to  the 
root  (“to  destroy”).  This  derivation  is  also 
given  by  the  Rabbis  (Yer.  R.  H.  i.  5Gd):  “The 
month  in  which  the  leaf  is  destroyed  and  the  earth 
becomes  full  of  clods,”  referring  to  the  great  rains 
in  that  month.  A  somewhat  fanciful  explanation 
fastens  on  (“to  provide”;  Judges  xix.  21). 
“It  is  the  month  in  which  they  provide  food  for 
the  cattle  from  the  house”  (Tan.,  Noah,  11),  the 
fields  being  waste. 

Bibliography  :  Jastrow,  Diet  s.v.;  Lidzbarski,  Hcmclhuch 
clcr  A  ordscmitischcn  Epigraph ih,  pp.  417,  420,  421;  No- 
wack,  A rch.  p.  215 ;  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  201. 

E-  G.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

BULAH,  RAPHAEL  MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH 

DE:  Palestinian  Talmudist  and  rabbi;  died  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  March  23,  1773,  where  he  had  been  rabbi,  and 
had  conducted  a  Talmudic  school.  He  wrote  the 
“  Get  Mekushshar  ”  on  the  divorce  laws,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1767;  “  Hayye  ‘Olam”  (Eternal  Life),  homi¬ 
letic  essays  on  the  first  and  second  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  ib,  1752;  and  “Zekut  Moslieh,”  method¬ 
ology  of  the  Talmud  and  divorce  laws. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Sliem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  132,  ii.  52 ;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  100;  Hazan,  HamaLalot  li-Shelomoh,  p.  53b; 
Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  129. 

L-  G-  I.  Ber. 

BULAH,  SOLOMON  BEN  RAPHAEL 
MOSES  DE  :  Turkish  Talmudist;  born  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  where  his  father,  Raphael  Moses  ben  Joseph  de 
Bulait,  was  rabbi ;  died  1786  at  Salonica.  Solomon 
settled  at  Salonica.  He  was  the  author  of  “Lehem 
Shelomoh”  (The  Bread  of  Solomon),  a  halakicwork 
in  three  divisions,  referring  to  the  laws  on  acquisi- 
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iion  by  purchase,  on  real  estate,  and  on  divorce  (Sa- 
lonica,  1795).  The  other  works  of  Bulah,  among 
them  a  commentary  on  Jacob  ben  Asher’s  “Tur,” 
have  not  been  printed. 

bibliography  ;  Haztm,  Hama'alol  lirSfielomoli ,  p.  53b. 

L.  G.  I.  Bek. 

BULAH  :  King  of  the  Chazars,  who  in  620  em¬ 
braced  Judaism.  Joseph,  “Cliaglian”  (king)  of  the 
Chazars,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Hasdai  ibn 
Shaprut  (960),  informs  him  that  840  years  earlier 
one  of  his  ancestors,  Bulan,  became  ruler  of  the 
Chazars.  To  him  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  dream, 
promising  him  might  and  glory.  Bulan  went  by 
the  Daralan  road  (Caucasus)  to  Aradavil  (Ardebil), 
the  capital  of  Adlierbaijan  in  Armenia,  and  gained 
great  victories.  lie  then  determined  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  Byzantine  emperor  and  the 
calif  of  Ismael  each  sent  to  him  deputations  with 
valuable  presents  and  wise  men  versed  in  religious 
matters  to  convert  him  to  their  respective  religions. 
Bulan  summoned  wise  men  of  Israel  also,  and  ex¬ 
amined  them  all.  As  both  the  representatives  of  the 
religion  of  the  Nazarene  and  those  of  Islam  referred 
to  Judaism  as  the  foundation  of  their  faiths,  Bulan 
declared  that  they,  the  opponents  of  Judaism,  had 
themselves  made  an  impartial  avowal  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  he  therefore  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  See  Chazars. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Harkavy,  Soohshcheniya  a  ChazaraMu  in 
Yevrcisha  yci  Bihlioteka,  vii.  156-159:  idem,  Dev  Name  Bu¬ 
lan,  in  Geiger's  Jild,  Zeitschrift,  iii.  207 ;  idem ,  in  Russische 

T. 


BULAT  (LD*6n),  ABRAHAM  IBN :  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar;  lived  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Isaac  de  Leon,  and  in 
a  vigorous  dispute  of  the  latter  with  Isaac  Gayyal 
concerning  a  halakic  decision,  Balat  took  the  part  of 
his  master  and  wrote  a  booklet  demonstrating  that 
Gayyal ’s  decision  was  against  the  law.  This  booklet 
was  published,  together  yvitli  the  arguments  of  Isaac 
de  Leon  and  Isaac  Gayyal,  in  the  miscellany  u  Sliib  a 
‘Enayim  ”  by  Jacob  London  and  Abraham  Meldola 
(Leghorn,  1745). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  ii.  13S;  stein- 

selmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  643  and  671. 

I,  G.  I.  Br. 

BULAT  JUDAH  BEN  JOSEPH 

IBN:  Spanish  Talmudist  and  rabbi;  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Estella,  Navarre; 
died  probably  at  Constantinople  about  1550.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Kelal  Kazer  mi-Kol  ha-Rashum 
Beketab  ”  (Short  Abstract  of  All  That  Has  Been  Pub¬ 
lished),  containing  a  short  compendium  of  rabbinic 
theology,  Halakali,  morals,  ethics,  jurisprudence, 
and  political  science.  The  book  appeared  in  manu¬ 
script  at  Constantinople  in  1530,  and  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  author  only  for  a  limited  time,  on 
the  payment  of  one  florin  as  a  fee  for  perusal.  At 
present,  also,  the  work  is  rare.  Besides,  Bulat  pub¬ 
lished  the  Talmud  methodology  “Halikot  ‘Olam” 
of  Joshua  ben  Joseph  (Constantinople,  1510).  Tam 
ibnYahyah,  in  his  work“Tummat  Yesharim,”  and 
Elijah  Mizrahi,  in  his  respousa,  both  colleagues  of 
Buiat  at  Constantinople,  cite  some  of  his  responsa. 


Bulat,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Talmud,  depth  of  thought,  and  excellent  judgment, 
opened  up  new  methods  in  Talmudic  study.  He 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  Talmud 
interpretation  practised  by  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  was  contradictory  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Talmud.  It  was  their  custom  to  regard  every  opin¬ 
ion,  even  every  sentence,  in  the  Talmud  as  a  binding 
rule ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  every 
“  posek  ”  (post-Talmudic  Halakah)  in  the  same  way. 
Consequently,  a  vast  number  of  new  “humrot”' 
(intensifications  of  the  Law)  continued  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  it  was  considered  a  duty  of  the  pious  to 
refrain  from  acts  tabooed  by  their  predecessors, 
though  only  by  a  few  of  them. 

Similarly,  the  theoretical  opinions  of  earlier  Tal¬ 
mud  commentators  were  studied  in  a  receptive,  un¬ 
critical  spirit.  Bulat,  however,  returned  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  itself.  He  distinguished  between  the  decisions, 
arrived  at  in  the  Talmud,  that  should  be  regarded 
as  standard,  and  the  opinions  of  individuals,  which 
might  be  disregarded.  He  sought  for  the  true 
meaning,  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  Talmudic  con¬ 
troversies  and  Halakot ;  and  he  considered  needless 
intensifications  of  the  Law,  especially  in  marital  and 
juridical  questions,  as  criminal.  He  maintained  that 
whoever  was  unable  to  find  in  the  Talmud  a  true 
solution  of  new'  circumstances,  by  means  of  logic 
and  analogy,  was  not  worthy  to  work  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Halakah;  and  that  investigations  into  the 
meaning  of  “poskim”  as  a  rule  lead  to  nothing. 
“Many  times,”  said  Bulat,  “the  reader  is  perplexed 
because  of  the  disagreement  between  the  various 
writers;  and  often  the  different  parts  of  a  posek 
contradict  one  another,  thus  perplexing  and  com¬ 
pletely  bewildering  the  reader.  For  this  reason  the 
true  rendering  of  the  text  must  be  sought  in  the 
original  source  ”  mbnnn  -ppm  (“Tummat  Yesh¬ 
arim,”  No.  34). 

It  was  natural  that  in  his  endeavor  to  carry  his 
views  into  practise  he  should  meet  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  his  colleagues  at  Constantinople  (ib.  No.  39). 
Nevertheless,  even  his  opponents  respected  him; 
and  one  of  them,  Tam  ibn  Yaliyah,  used  to  address 
him  with  the  most  flattering  epithets  (ib.  Nos.  35, 
38). 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  ICore  lia-Dorot.  pp.  33a,  34a ;  Azu- 
lai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  p.  64;  Steiusclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
cols.  1299,  1393;  Dukes.  Nahal  Kcdumim ,  i.  61;  Tam  ibn 
Yahyah,  Tummat  Yesharim ,  part  i.,  Venice,  1622;  Ohole 
Tain  Nos.  7. 34-39,  46-49  (in  No.  34  is  Riven  one  of  Ibn  Bulat  s 
responsa,  which  dates  from  1525,  containing  an  exposition 
of  Bulat’s  principles). 

L.  G.  I-  Ber. 

BULGARIA  :  Principality  of  southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  According 
to  Josephus  (“Ant,”  xxii.)  and  Belloguet .  (“ Les 
Cimerieux,”  p.  24)  the  Jews  knew  of  Mo?sia  (old 
name  for  the  Balkan  peninsula)  at  a  very  early  age. 
But  the  first  Jewish  community  of  Bulgaria  was 
founded  at  Nicopolis  under  Trajan,  after  the  vic¬ 
tories  gained  over  the  Dacians.  The  Bulgarian  czar 
Krum  brought  some  Jews  among  the  30,000  pris¬ 
oners  carried  away  from  Thessaly  in  811.  A  large 
number  of  Byzantine  Jews  established  themselves 
in  Bulgaria  in  967,  at  Nicopolis,  Widdin,  Silistria, 
and  Sofia  (compare  Solomon  Abraham  Cohen. 
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Responsa,  Leghorn,  1592).  The  rabbinical  authors 
called  them  Romanim  Jews.  They  preserved  their 
Greek  customs,  one  of  these  being  to 
Early  choose  a  chief  rabbi  from  without  their 

Jewish  own  city,  and  another  to  close  their 
Set-  shops  on  the  day  of  a  burial ;  this  lat- 
tlements.  ter  custom  having  been  observed  un¬ 
til  the  year  1720  (“  Mayim  Rabbim,  ” 
Amsterdam,  1637). 

In  1189  the  two  brothers  Assen  and  Peter  founded 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  this  being  the  second 
foundation.  They  entered  into  relations  with 
Venice,  Ragusa,  and  Geneva.  As  the  majority  of 
the  merchants  in  these  cities  were  Jews,  offices  were 
established  by  them  (according  to  Ubicini,  “Pro¬ 
vinces  Danubiennes  ”)  in  the  ports  of  Bulgaria  on 
the  Danube,  especially  at  Widdin.  Under  the  czar 
Assen  II.  (1218-41),  the  successor  of  Assen  I.,  the 
number  of  Jews  increased.  The  pope  in  a  letter  to 
Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  (1238),  complains  that 
the  above-mentioned  czar  received  heretics  into  his 
dominions  (Gli.  Sincat,  “Cronica  Romanilou,”  p. 
262,  Jassy,  1S53).  The  Tatars  invaded  Bulgaria 
about  1290,  under  their  chief,  Khan  Tclioca,  who 
was  killed  by  a  Jew  at  the  siege  of  Tirnova.  Muralt 
(ii.  402)  places  this  event  in  1293,  other  historians,  as 
Hammer-Purgstall  (“  Goldene  Horde  ”),  in  1299, 
An  anonymous  work,  printed  by  R.  Jonah  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1743,  mentions  the  communities  at 
Pliilippopolis  (1344),  at  Zagora  (1344),  and  at  Nicop- 
olis  and  Silistria  (1377),  as  existing  at  the  time 
when  Bulgaria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
When  Czar  Ivan  Alexander  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1330,  he  was  a  widower,  and  father  of  two  children, 
Michel-Assen  and  Dobriteli.  The  following  year  he 
married  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  woyewode, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Ivan  Strach- 
The  enir.  After  a  time  he  repudiated  this 
Jewish  wife,  and  married  in  1335  a  beautiful 
Czarina.  J ewess  of  Tirnova,  Sara  by  name,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  (Jirecek, 
“Gesch.  der  Bulgaren,”  p.  312,  Prague,  1876). 

The  new  czarina  received  the  name  of  Theodora 
or  “  Newly  Enlightened  Czarina  and  Sole  Support 
of  all  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks.”  Gifted  with  a 
remarkable  intelligence,  according  to  the  historians, 
she  aided  the  czar  in  all  affairs  of  state.  But  when 
Ivan  Alexander  grew  old,  Theodora,  wishing  to 
secure  the  future  of  her  children,  Ivan  Chichman 
and  Tamar  (or  Mara  or  Marie),  divided  the  kingdom 
in  1355,  Ivan  Chichman  receiving  one  part,  with 
Tirnova  as  the  capital,  Dobriteli  receiving  the  Do- 
broudja,  and  Straclienir  the  province  of  Bdin  or 
Widdin.  Thus  Theodora,  moved  by  maternal  sen¬ 
timent,  made  the  mistake  of  enfeebling  the  land  by 
dividing  it.  Ivan  Chichman,  the  son  of  the  Jewess, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1346,  and  in  1367  he  hospi¬ 
tably  received  the  Jews  who  had  been  driven  from 
Hungary  and  had  settled  at  Nicopolis,  Plevna,  and 
Widdin.  Mention  is  made  of  R.  Shalom  of  Neu- 
stadt,  who  settled  at  Widdin.  The  community  of 
Sofia,  formerly  called  Stredetz,  and  founded  by 
Byzantine  Jews  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
erected  a  synagogue,  which  is  still  known  under  the 
name  “Kalial  de  los  Gregos.”  Ashkenazic  Jews  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  at  Sofia  in  1360.  The  Bulga¬ 


rian  Jews  were  then  divided  into  the  following  four 
rituals:  (1)  Bulgarian  Jews  properly  so  called;  (2) 
Italian  Jews  from  Venice;  (3)  Roman  or  Byzantine 
Jews;  and  (4)  Ashkenazim,  of  German  origin. 

It  appears  that  after  the  death  of  Ivan  Chichman 
a  reaction  was  felt  against  the  Jews  of  Tirnova, 
which  led  to  their  emigration  to  Nicopolis.  The 
Spanish  Jews  who  arrived  in  that  city  in  1492.  found 
there  a  Jewish  community,  having  at  its  head  Hay- 
yim  b.  Albalgui  or  Albalgri  (the  Bulgarian).  Among 
the  immigrants  were  Ephraim  Caro  and  his  son 
J oseph,  from  Toledo ;  the  latter  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  this  rabbi,  and  later  became  famous  by  his 
work,  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Widdin  is  also  an 
ancient  settlement,  judging  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled 
“  Perusli  we-Tosafot,”  by  R.  Dossa  b.  Moses  of  Wid¬ 
din.  Bazar jik,  or  Tatar  Bazar jik,  received  its  first 
Jewish  settlement  about  1500,  with  the  arrival  of 
some  Spanish  refugees,  Aobi  being  its  first  rabbi. 

Under  Turkish  rule  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria  were 
little  known ;  all  Jewish  life  seems  to  have  centered 
in  the  communities  of  Constantinople,  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  and  Adrianople.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
from  time  to  time  they  were  severely  oppressed  by 
rapacious  Turkish  officials  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks. 
During  the  next  three  centuries  and  a  half  (1500- 
1876)  the  only  distinguished  Jewish  name  is  that  of 
Joseph  Caro.  It  was  not  until  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-78  that  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria  came  into 
notice.  Goaded  by  the  insolence  of  the  peasantry 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  the  sul- 
The  Russo-  tan,  they  did  not  know  whether  to  fa- 
Turkish  vor  the  movement  for  the  emancipa- 
War.  tion  of  Bulgaria  or  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Turks.  Their  hesitation  cost  them 
much  suffering.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  forces 
appeared  before  a  town,  the  Bulgarians  would  de¬ 
nounce  the  Jews  as  hostile,  and  would  set  about  to 
punish  them.  They  were  expelled  in  a  body  from 
Kezanlik,  Zagora,  Widdin,  Sliipka,  and  elsewhere, 
plundered  of  all  their  property,  and  forced  to  take 
to  the  road  under  miserable  conditions.  Their  suf¬ 
ferings  aroused  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  Europe, 
reaching  even  to  America  (see  “Bulletins”  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle) ;  thousands  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  where  their  needs  were  looked 
after  through  the  munificence  of  Baron  Maurice  de 
Ilirscli. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria 
enjoyed  comparative  repose  for  the  space  of  four¬ 
teen  years  (1878-92).  In  1877,  when  the  Turks  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Sofia,  it  was  the  Jews  and  Jew¬ 
esses,  according  to  Bianconi  (“Carte  Commercialc 
de  la  Bulgarie,”  p.  12,  published  by  Cliaix,  Paris), 
who  fought  the  flames,  and,  armed  with  whatever 
weapon  came  to  hand,  beat  off  the  soldiers  employed 
in  setting  fire  to  the  buildings.  Tljus  the  Bulgarian 
capital  owed  its  preservation  to  its  Jewish  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and,  in  recognition  of  their  bravery,  Prince 
Alexander  decreed  in  1879  that  the  fire-brigade 
should  be  chosen  exclusively  from  Jewish  citizens; 
and  on  all  occasions  of  reviews,  processions,  etc., 
the  Jewish  firemen  have  the  place  of  honor  next  to 
the  picked  troops  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  When, 
in  1885,  Bulgaria  was  waging  war  against  Servia, 
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the  Bulgarian  Jews  distinguished  themselves  so 
highly  in  the  battles  of  Pirot  and  Slivnitza  that 
Prince  Alexander  publicly  thanked  them,  calling 
them  “true  descendants  of  the  ancient  Maccabees.” 

The  Bulgarian  constitution  accords  all  civil  rights 
to  Jews,  in  obedience  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878). 

They  are  electors,  are  eligible  to  office, 

Present  and  are  to  be  represented  in  every 
Condition,  municipality  by  one  or  two  members. 

They  may  become  members  of  the 
Sobranje  (Chamber  of  Deputies).  They  are  subject 
to  military  service  and  have  the  right  of  military 
promotion.  Each  Jewish  community  is  governed 
by  its  “synagogal  committee,”  which  levies  a  tax 
upon  each  individual.  From  this  revenue,  together 
with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful,  the 
committee,  whose  members  serve  three  years  and 
are  officially  recognized  by  the  prince,  provide  for 
all  the  communal  expenses  as  well  as  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Jewish  schools.  The  liberality  of  the 
new  constitution  was  at  once  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  Jews.  Three  graduates  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  school  of  Sofia  attained  the  rank  of  major. 
They  are  Mochonoff  Garte  of  Philippopolis,  Mo¬ 
reno  Graziani  of  Shumla,  and  Belidjet,  or  Belid- 
jetoff,  of  Rustchuk;  the  last  has  recently  resigned 
his  commission. 

Since  1890,  however,  anti-Semitism  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Bulgaria,  so  that  both  elementary  and 
high  schools  have  become  almost  closed  to  Jews  by 
reason  of  the  hostility  of  the  Christian  students.  M. 
Gabbe,  a  certain  large  landed  proprietor,  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whereupon  his  Chris¬ 
tian  colleagues  made  their  utmost  endeavors  to  in¬ 
validate  the  election  because  of  his  Jewish  race. 
An  accusation  of  murder  for  ritual  purposes  was 
made  against  the  Jews  of  Wratza  in  1891,  but  the 
jurist  Sto'iloff  (later  minister),  proved  their  innocence 
(“Bulletins”  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle). 
Anti-Semitism  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  in 
Bulgaria  that  the  Jews  are  now  emigrating  in  large 
numbers  to  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  Jews  of  Bulgaria  have  not  contributed  to  the 
national  literature;  they  have  written  nothing  in 
the  Bulgarian  language  up  to  the 
Literature,  present  time  (1902).  They  have  four 
journals:  one,  which  might  be  called 
peripatetic,  “El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,”  is  published 
alternately  at  Sofia  and  at  Rustcliuk ;  the  others 
are:  “El  Eko  Judaico,”  “La  Verdad,”  and  “Ha- 
Shofar.”  A  Judreo-Spanisli  journal,  “El  Dia,” 
was  published  at  Philippopolis  in  1897,  and  a 
JudaBo-Spanisli  review,  “La  Alborada,”  at  Rust- 
clmk  in  the  same.  year.  A  Jewish  journal  in  the 
Bulgarian  language  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Philippopolis  for  some  months  in  1S99,  under  the 
name  “  Tcheweschky-Prava  ”  (The  Rights  of  Man). 
The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  has  fifteen  schools 
in  Bulgaria,  nine  for  boys,  with  2,235  pupils,  and 
six  for  girls,  with  1,760.  From  the  }rear  1886  the 
Jews  of  Sofia  evinced  the  desire  to  be  worthily  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  person  of  their  chief  rabbi,  and,  no 
longer  content  with  a  simple  Talmudist,  more  or 
less  learned  in  rabbinical  matters,  they  called  Dr. 
Dankowitz  that  year  to  be  their  spiritual  head,  a 
widely  read  scholar,  linguist,  and  possessor  of 


administrative  capacity.  He  warmly  defended  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  with  word  and  pen,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Wratza  affair;  but,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  some  of  his  flock,  he  resigned  in  1889. 
In  1891  Dr.  Moritz  Griinwald  was  called  from  Jung- 
Bunzlau  in  Bohemia,  and  remained  until  1895,  when 
he  died  while  on  a  visit  to  London.  Griinwald  in¬ 
stituted  pastoral  tours,  visiting  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  in  turn  over  the  entire  country.  Since  1890 
the  Jews  of  Bulgaria,  on  account  of  communal  dis¬ 
sensions,  political  troubles,  and  possibly  the  Zion- 
istic  agitation,  have  been  without  any  chief  rabbi  or 
official  defender,  until  quite  recently,  when  Dr. 
Ehrenpreis  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

Until  1880  the  Jew's  of  Bulgaria,  like  those  of 
other  portions  of  Turkey,  occupied  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  with  trading ;  but  since  the  foundation  of 
trade-schools  by  the  Alliance  Israelite, 
Industries,  there  have  been  among  them  carpen¬ 
ters,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  type¬ 
setters,  leatker-wmrkers,  and  furriers.  The  most 
prominent  Jewish  families  of  Bulgaria  are  those  of 
Presente  at  Bourgas,  Davitchon  Levi  at  Sofia,  and 
Canete  at  Rustchuk. 

In  a  total  population  of  three  and  a  half  million 
inhabitants  there  are  30,000  Jew^s,  and  these  are  di¬ 
vided  into  thirty -five  communities,  nearly  all  of 
which  observe  the  Sephardic  ritual.  Some  cities, 
among  them  Sofia,  Rustchuk,  Philippopolis,  Yarna, 
Widdin,  and  Bourgas,  have,  in  addition  to  the 
Sephardic  community,  also  a  small 
Pop-  group  of  Ashkenazic  Jews.  Follow- 
ulation.  ing  is  an  exact  list  of  the  places  in  Bul¬ 
garia  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  population  of  each:  Aithos,  45  Jews;  Bercootza, 
250;  Bourgas,  550;  Bazarjik  (Tatar),  1,700;  Carlova, 
200;  Carnabat,  400;  Dobritz,  200;  Dubnitza,  1,100; 
Ferdinand,  160;  Haskovo,  465;  Kustendil,  1,000; 
Kezanlik,  200;  Lom-Palanka,  325;  Nova-Zagora, 
180;  Novi-Bazar,  20;  Nicopolis,  150;  Philippopo¬ 
lis,  3,075;  Pleven  or  Plevna,  405;  Pravady,  250; 
Rasgrad,  200;  Rustchuk,  3,000;  Shumla,  1,000;  Sis- 
tov  (Svitcliov),  135;  Silistria,  280;  Slivno,  225;  Sa- 
makoff,  1,350;  Stanimaka,  140;  Sofia,  8,000;  Stara- 
Zagora,  520;  Tcliirpan,  200 ;  Tozztrakan,  50;  Yarna, 
1,050;  Widdin,  1,950;  Wratza,  75;  Yambol,  1,010. 
Total,  29,860. 

Bibliography  :  JireQek,  Das  FiXrstenthum  Bulgarien ,  Leip- 
sic,  Vienna,  1880 ;  Bianconi,  Geographic  Commerciale  ae  la 
Thrace ,  Paris ;  Bulletins  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer¬ 
selle;  Scbwarzfeld,  in  Amiar  Penirul  IsmelitU  1888;  M. 
Franco,  Histnire  cles  Israelite. 

D.  M.  Fr. 

BULL.  See  Ox. 

BULL  WORSHIP  AMONG  ANCIENT  HE¬ 
BREWS.  See  Calf,  Golden. 

BULLOCK.  See  Cattle. 

BULLS,  PAPAL,  CONCERNING  JEWS. 

See  Popes. 

BULRUSH:  A  rush  or  reed.  The  term  “bul¬ 
rush  ”  in  the  Bible  occurs  once  as  a  translation  for 
“agmon”  (Isa.  lviii.  5)  and  twice  for  “gome”  (Ex. 
ii.  3;  Isa.  xviii.  15).  Both  of  these  words  occur  else- 
wiiere  in  the  Bible,  wiiere  they  are  translated  “rush.” 
Both  in  Hebrewr  and  in  English  the  wrords  “  bulrush  ” 
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and  “  rush  ”  seem  to  be  used  interchangeabty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Isa.  lviii.  5,  bulrushes  grew  quite  high 
and  had  a  large  flower  that,  because  of  its  weight, 
drooped  over.  The  plant  was  peculiar  to  swampy 
places  (Isa.  xxxv.  7;  Job  viii.  11).  By  this  descrip¬ 
tion  any  one  of  the  water-rushes  might  be  meant,  but 
the  Ti/pha  elephantina  comes  nearest  to  it.  The  an¬ 
cients  put  bulrushes  to  various  uses.  They  made 
boxes  (Ex.  ii.  8)  and  even  boats  of  them  (Isa.  xviii. 
2).  The  bulrush  was  naturally  used  as  fuel  (Job  xli. 
12);  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  pier¬ 
cing-tool  (Job  xl.  26).  See  Reeds, 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

BULWARK.  See  War. 

BUNT :  As  a  personal  prenomen  this  name  is  a 
dialectic  abridgment  of  “  Abun  ”  (“  Abin,  ”  “  Babin  ” ; 
see  Jastrow,  “  Dictionaiy , ”  147a;  compare  Pesik. 

xxx.  10:21a  ;  Ver.  ETtL.g'.  i.  76e ;  Y er.  Stale,  v.  oocl),  and 

appears  exclusive^  in  Palestinian  literaiy  sources 
(Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46c;  Yer.  Pes.iii.29d;  Yer.  Sliek.  iv. 
4Sb;  Yer.  Yeb.  iii.  4c).  Several  amoraim  so  cited 
are  mentioned  under  the  full  name  as  it  appears  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (see,  for  example,  Abin  b. 
Hiyya,  Abin  b.  Kailvn  a);  and  a  Palestinian  scholar 
of  the  fourth  century  is  cited  once  under 'the  name 
of  “Bun  b.  Bisna  ”  (Yer.  Yeb.  iv.  7b),  and  once  (ib. 
l.  2d)  under  that  of  “Abun  b.  Bizna.” 

J.  sr.  S.  M. 

BUNNEY,  EDMUND :  English  preacher  and 
Hebrew  scholar ;  born  at  Yaclie,  near  Clialfont,  St. 
Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1540;  died  at  Carwood, 
Yorkshire,  Feb.  26,  1618  or  1619.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Oxgate,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  in  1564; 
and  in  1565  master  of  arts  of  Oxford,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  fellow  of  Merton  College.  At  Bolton 
Percy  Rectory  lie  was  made  subdean ;  but  after  1579 
he  turned  itinerant  preacher.  His  principal  works 
are:  “The  Whole  Summe  of  Christian  Religion,” 
1576;  “The  Scepter  of  Judah;  or,  What  Manner  of 
Government  It  Was  That  unto  the  Commonwealth  or 
Church  of  Israel  Was  by  the  Will  of  God  Appointed,” 
1584;  “  The  Coronation  of  David :  Wherein  Out  of 
That  Part  of  the  Historic  of  David  That  Showeth 
How  He  Came  to  the  Kingdome  Wee  Have  Set 
Forth  unto  Us  What  Is  Like  to  Be  the  End  of  These 
Troubles  That  Daylie  Arise  for  the  Gospel’s  Sake,” 
etc.,  1588.  Bunney’s  work  on  the  Hebrew  polity 
was  an  indication  of  the  Puritan  tendencies  toward 
a  commonwealth,  which  were  afterward  to  be  put 
into  practise. 

Bibliography:  Did.  National  Biography,  vii.  271-272; 
Willis,  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals ,  ii.  S9,  180,  308,  1742; 
Calainy,  Abridgment ,  vi.  1713. 

J.  E.  Ms. 

BUNZLAU.  See  Jung-Bunzlau. 

BUNZLAU  (BUMSLO),  MEIR  BEN 
EPHRAIM  EISHEL  (called  also  Meir  Fishels 
and  Meir  Fisheles) :  Bohemian  rabbi  and  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  at  Bunzlau  (Jewish-German,  “Bum- 
slo  ”) ;  died  Nov.  23,  1770,  at  Prague,  where  he  had 
been  for  forty  years  “roslr  bet  din  ”  and  director  of 
a  Talmudic  academy.  His  works  were  never  pub¬ 
lished,  since  all  the  manuscripts  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1754. 


The  epitaph  of  Bunzlau  testifies  to  the  unbounded 
love  and  admiration  which  lie  enjoyed  among  his 
contemporaries.  In  addition  to  liis  study  of  the 
Talmud  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Cabala,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  also  well  versed  in  secular  sciences.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  an  eminent  preacher,  his  popu¬ 
larity  not-  being  confined  to  his  own  community, 
since  his  fame  as  a  Talmudist  had  spread  abroad. 
A  very  important  decision  of  Bunzlau  concerning 
the  treatment  of  a  first-born  animal  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Ezekiel  Landau’s  “Noda‘  be-Yelmdali” 
(Yoreli  Dc'ali,  §§  82  and  83).  Two  of  his  responsa 
in  the  “Noda‘  be-Yehudah”  l.c.  (§§  72  and  89) 
testify  to  his  humane  disposition  and  true  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Bibliography  :  Lieben,  Gal  "Ed,  pp.  GO-61 ;  Walden,  Shem  ha - 
Gcdolim  hc-Hadash ,  s.v.  Meir. 

e.  G.  I.  Bek. 

BirOL  -  SCHAXJEATSTEI^,  JOHN  JRXJ- 

DOLPH,  COUNT  VON  :  Austrian  diplomat;  horn 
Nov.  21,  1763;  died  Feb.  12,  1834,  in  Vienna.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  The  Hague  in  1790,  to  Basel  in  1792,  and 
fmallj’  to  Dresden.  In  1816  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Bundesrath  which  convened  in  Frankfort  on 
Nov.  5  of  that  year,  and  evinced  his  liberalism  by 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Patriots.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  riots  against  the  Jews  of  Frankfort, 
Aug.  9  and  10,  1819,  Buol  summoned  a  conference  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  called  out  the  fed¬ 
eral  troops  to  protect  the  Jews,  as  the  city  militia 
could  not  be  relied  upon.  As  a  result  of  liis  liberal 
views  the  count  came  in  conflict  with  Metternich, 
and  was  recalled  March  20,  1823. 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographic,  iii.  553;  Brock- 
liaus,  Kon versa t ions-Lcx i kon,  iii.  743;  Graetz,  History  of 
the  Jcivs,  v.  530 ;  Gerviuus,  Gcschichtc  dcs  lOtcn  Jahrhun- 
derts,  ii.  501 ;  vii.  134,  144. 

d.  A.  R, 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF :  In  law,  the  obligation 
resting  upon  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  to 
bring  proof  of  a  fact  when  the  opposite  party  al¬ 
leges  the  contrary.  The  Talmudic  phrase  is  “  ‘alaw 
lia-rayali  ”  (on  him  is  the  proof).  Of  course,  the 
plaintiff  who  seeks  to  make  out  a  case  for  relief 
states  his  side  first;  and  whatever  the  defendant 
admits  need  not  be  proved.  But  in  the  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  the  Talmud  there  is  a  broad  exception ;  for 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (“kenas”) — 
e.g .,  the  twofold,  fourfold,  and  fivefold  compensa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  theft — can  only  he  adjudged  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses.  An  acknowledgment  by 
the  defendant  may  be  of  no  use,  or  may  even  result 
in  averting  the  penalty.  In  an  ordinary  suit  for 
debt,  the  plaintiff  would  first  prove  by  witnesses, 
or  by  the  production  of  a  bond,  that  the  defendant 
owes  him  a  given  sum  for  a  loan  or  on  a  credit-sale; 
and  the  defendant  would  then  have  to  produce  his 
acquittance  in  writing  (“sliober”),  or  the  witnesses 
in  whose  presence  either  the  debt  was  repaid  or  the 
creditor  acknowledged  its  discharge. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  some  cases  are 
more  complex ;  and  to  these  two  maxims  are  ap¬ 
plied:  (1)  “hammozi  me-habero  ‘alaw  lia-rayah” 
(lie  who  takes  away  from  his  neighbor  [that  is,  who 
asks  a  judgment  for  money  or  property],  on  him  is 
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the  proof),  and  (2)  “nekasim  be-hezkatan”  (prop¬ 
erty  [abides]  in  its  status) ;  that  is,  no  change  in 
rights  is  presumed  unless  proved. 

°riie  first  maxim  is  illustrated  in  a  case  where  two 
of  the  defendant’s  oxen,  one  “  forewarned  ”  and  the 
other  “innocent,”  have  pursued  the  plaintiff’s  ox, 
and  one  of  them  has  killed  the  latter,  but  the  wit¬ 
nesses  can  not  say  which  of  the  two  caused  the 
death.  It  will  be  presumed  that  the  “  innocent  ”  ox 
did  it ;  and  the  plaintiff  will  recover  only  half-dam¬ 
ages.  As  half-damages  are  paid  only  out  of  the 
price  of  the  injuring  animal,  if  both  the  defendant’s 
oxen  were  “innocent,”  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
injury  was  committed  by  the  less  valuable  of  the 
two  (B.  K.  iii.  11,  where  other  instances  of  the  same 
rule  are  also  found). 

The  other  maxim  is  illustrated  where  a  man  and 
his  father  are  killed  by  one  and  the  same  accident, 

«,nd.  it  can  not  Toe  shown  wlio  died,  first.  Tlie  father’s 

heirs  say  the  son  died  first;  the  son’s  creditors  say 
the  father  died  first.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
the  school  of  Hillel,  which  prevails,  the  property 
goes  to  the  heirs  upon  the  ground  that  “  property 
abides  in  its  status  ”  ;  though  here  the  other  maxim 
would  lead  to  the  like  result.  If  a  man  and  his 
wife  die  together,  the  maxim  of  the  abiding  status 
gives  the  property  brought  into  the  marriage  by  the 
wife,  not  assumed  by  the  husband  at  a  fixed  value 
and  which  is  still  on  hand,  to  the  wife’s  heirs,  but 
frees  the  husband’s  heirs  from  paying  her  jointure 
(B.  B.  ix.  8,  9). 

In  cases  of  doubt  which  cannot  be  solved  by  these 
rules — for  instance,  where  husband  and  wife  die  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  “  iron  flock  property  ” 
(that  is,  such  part  of  the  dowry  as  the  husband  has 
converted  to  his  own  use  and  is  personally  bound 
for) — the  only  rule  is,  divide  into  halves.  In  such  a 
case  the  husband’s  heirs  would  take  one-lialf,  and 
the  wife’s  heirs  one-lialf  (see  Gemara  on  last-cited 
section,  15Sb  et  seq.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would  raise  a  greater  likelihood  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  alternatives— e. c/.,  that  the  “  fore¬ 
warned  ”  ox  rather  than  the  “  innocent  ”  one  had 
done  the  mischief,  the  larger  ox  rather  than  the 
smaller  one.  And  where  two  persons  die  through 
one  and  the  same  accident,  no  presumption  is  in¬ 
dulged,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  that  the  one  who  by 
age  or  sex  had  the  greater  power  of  resistance  lived 
the  longer. 

Another  maxim  may  be  mentioned  here.  When 
A  has  no  proof  but  B’s  admission  for  one  fact,  he 
must  give  B  credit  for  such  other  fact  as  the  lattei 
chooses  to  couple  with  it.  For  instance  (Ket.  ii.  2), 
B  says  to  A,  “  This  field  in  my  possession  belonged 
to  3^ our  father,  but  I  bought  it  from  him.”  If  A 
has  no  other  proof  of  his  father’s  title,  ho  must  ad¬ 
mit  the  purchase;  for  “the  mouth  which  bound  is 
the  mouth  that  loosed.”  But  if  A  has  witnesses  of 
his  father’s  title,  then  B  must  bring  proof  of  his 
purchase. 


BURG,  MENO:  German  military  officer;  was 
born  in  Berlin  Oct.  9,  1789;  died  there  Aug.  26, 
1853.  His  father  was  in  very  poor  circumstances, 


but  his  cousin,  S.  Sachs,  had  secured  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  as  government  building  inspector,  and  received 
the  bo}r  as  apprentice.  In  1807  Burg  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  field-surveyor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Burg 
wished  to  join  the  army';  but  his  application  at 
Breslau  to  serve  in  the  Guards  was  refused  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  a  Jew.  His  acquaintance  with 
Prince  August,  however,  secured  for  him  admission 
to  the  artiller}7 ;  but  his  desire  to  go  to  the  front  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  service 
in  the  fortresses.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  at  the  provisional  military  school 
at  Danzig ;  and  when  the  school  at  Berlin  was  es¬ 
tablished,  in  1817,  lie  was  transferred  thither.  Burg’s 
principal  subject  of  instruction  was  geometry,  on 
which  science  he  wrote  a  text-book  that  attained 
great  popularity,  being  frequently  republished  and 

translated  into  many  modern  languages.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenanc}",  and  in  due  course 

became  eligible  for  a  cax)tainc}r ;  but  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  withheld  by  the  king,  who  expressed  the 
wish  that  Burg  should  first  adopt  Christianity. 
Burg,  who  was  supported  by  Prince  August,  de¬ 
murred,  and  defended  his  course  with  such  courage 
and  vigor  that  the  king  final^  conceded  the  point 
and  sanctioned  the  promotion. 

Burg  wTas  honored  with  the  Medal  for  Merit,  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle.  In  1847  he  became  a  major.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1847-49  Burg  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  1854  in 
Berlin  under  the  title  “Geschichte  Meines  Dienst- 
lebens.  ” 

For  a  3rear  Burg  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  J ew- 
ish  congregation  in  Berlin,  and  was  active  on  vari¬ 
ous  committees. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Geiger,  Gcsch.  derJudcnin  Berlin ,  p.  197. 

s.  M.  Co. 

BURGDORF:  Town  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
Switzerland.  It  contained  a  few  Jewish  inhabitants 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1347  Simon,  a  Jew 
living  there,  loaned  to  the  cathedral  provost  Ulrich 
fort}r  pounds  of  pennies.  On  Feb.  16,  1349,  the 
poverty-stricken  Eberhardvon  Kiburg  drove  all  the 
Jews  out  of  Burgdorf  in  the  night.  After  effecting 
this,  “  because  of  their  wrong-doing,”  as  he  professed, 
he  seized  their  possessions.  In  1900  a  few  Jews  still 
lived  at  Burgdorf,  though  not  forming  a  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Bibliography:  HuUer,  Scliiccizcrgeschichtc,  p.  167;  Archiv 

dcs  Historischcn  Vcreins ,  xii.  313,  359. 

G. 

BURGEL  (BURGIL),  ELIJAH  HAI  VITA: 

Rabbi  of  Tunis;  son  of  Nathan  Burgel.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Migdanot  Natan,”  a  work  in  two  parts. 
The  first  part,  printed  with  a  literary  production  by 
his  father  (Leghorn,  1778),  contains  a  commentary 
on  the  tractate  Baba  MezPa  and  notes  on  several 
tracts  of  the  Bab}Tlonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds  and 
on  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah.  The  second  part  (Leg¬ 
horn,  1785)  contains  novelke  on  various  treatises  and 
a  funeral  oration. 
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BURGEL,  JOSEPH:  Rabbi  of  Tunis;  son  of 
Elijah  Hai  Burgel ;  born  in  1791 ;  died  at  Tunis  in 
1857.  He  was  the  author  of  “Zar‘a  de- Yosef,”  on 
the  Tosafot  (Leghorn,  1849),  and  of  “Wa-Yiken, 
Yosef,”  various  responsa  (Leghorn,  1852). 

l.  g.  M.  K. 

BURGEL,  NATHAN  BEN  ABRAHAM: 

Rabbi  at  Tunis  about  1750;  pupil  of  Isaac  Lum- 
bhoso.  Considered  a  rabbinical  authority,  people 
from  far  and  near  brought  him  cases  difficult  to 
decide.  When  he  was  an  old  man  he  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  Dec., 
1791.  He  is  the  author  of  |f)J  pn,  containing  no¬ 
vella,  explanations  on  the  Mishnaic  order  Ko- 
dasliim,  of  the  treatise  Horayot,  etc.  (Leghorn, 
1776-78).  This  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the 
Talmud,  Wilna,  1895-97. 


BURGER,  THEODOR  (pen-name  of  Daniel 
Pillitz)  :  Rabbi  and  preacher  in  Szegedin,  Hun¬ 
gary,  1843-47.  Two  years  after  entering  upon  Lis 
office  he  published  a  book,  “Der  Talmud  und  die 
Perfectibilitiit  des  Mosaismus  vom  Standpunkte  der 
Reform,”  in  which  he  completely  denied  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Talmud.  The  theme  of  this  work  caused 
some  sensation,  In  spite  of  the  pen-name  the  auth¬ 
orship  was  at  once  traced  to  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign  his  office  of  rabbi.  He  left  his  congrega¬ 
tion  and  retired  to  private  life,  after  first  holding 
memorial  services  for  Archduke  Joseph  Feb.  7, 184L 
In  1849  he  published  a  prayer-book,  “  Andachtsstun- 
den  fill*  Israeliten  Beiderlei  Geschlechtes.  ”  ' 

Bibliography  :  Immanuel  Low  and  Sig.  Kulinyi,  A  Szacdi 

Zsiduk ,  p.  168. 

s*  L.  V. 
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BURGER,  HUGO  (pen-name  of  Hugo  Lub- 
liner) :  German  dramatist;  born  in  Breslau  April 
22,  1846 ;  now  (1902)  living  at  Berlin.  He  came  to  Ber¬ 
lin  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  at  seventeen  began  to 
produce  short  dramatic  works,  one  of  which,  a  one- 
act  comedy  entitled  “  Nur  Nicht  Romantisch  ”  (1865), 
was  well  received.  He  became  the  proprietor  of  a  tex¬ 
tile  establishment,  and  traveled  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy,  in  the  interest  of  his  business.  But  the 
great  success  of  his  three-act  comedy  “  Der  Frauen- 
advokat  ”  (1873)  induced  him  to  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  theater.  That  comedy,  presented  on 
all  the  German  stages,  and  the  following  four-act 
comedy,  “Die  Modelle  des  Sheridan,”  were  pub¬ 
lished  together  under  the  title  “Theater”  (Berlin 
1876). 

Between  the  years  1876  and  1891  Lubliner  wrote 
about  fifteen  comedies  and  dramas,  and  was  also 
joint  author  with  G.  v.  Moser  of  the  comedy  “Gluck 
bei  Frauen”  (1884),  and  with  P.  Lindau  of  the 
drama  “Susanne”  (1885).  A  collection  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  works  appeared  in  four  volumes  in  Berlin, 
1881-82.  He  also  published  two  novels,  under  the 
collective  title  “Berlin  im  Kaiserreich, ”  of  which 
the  first,  “Die  GUiubigerdes  Glucks,”  went  through 
numerous  editions  (6th  ed.,  Breslau,  1886),  and  the 
second,  “Die  Frau  von  Neunzehn  Jahren,”  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  Breslau  (1887).  Some  of  his  best-known 
dramatic  works  are:  “Die  Florentiner”  (1876).  “Die 
Adoptierten”  (1877),  “Gabriele”  (1878),  “Der  Jour- 
fix  ”  (1882),  and  “Die  Mitbiirger”  (1884).  Of  his 
later  productions,  “Griifin  Lambacli,”  “Gold  und 
Eisen,”  “Im  Spiegel,”  and  “Der  Kommende  Tag” 
have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Lubliner ’s 
mastery  of  stage  effects  makes  his  plays  almost  uni¬ 
formly  successful.  while  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  exposes  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  modern  social  life,  have  added  several 
works  of  lasting  value  to  the  German  repertoire. 


Bibliography  :  Meyers,  Konversations-Lcxikon,  s.v.  Luhli- 
ner ;  JLa  Grande  Enci/clopedie,  s.v.  Bllrger, 
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BURGER,  SOLOMON  BEN  DAVID.  See 

Bokger,  Solomon  ben  David. 


BURGLARY.— Biblical  Data :  In  English  and 
American  law  burglary  is  the  offense  of  breaking 
into  a  dwelling-house  at  night,  with  the  intent  to 
commit  a  felony,  generally  with  the  intent  to  steal. 
The  Biblical  passage  on  the  subject  (Ex.  xxii.  1-2 
[A.  V.  2-3])  reads  thus :  “  If  the  thief  be  found  break¬ 
ing  in  [“be-Maliteret,”  literally,  “in  the  breach”] 
and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  be  no  blood- 
guiltiness  for  him.  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him, 
there  shall  be  blood-guiltiness  for  him:  he  should 
make  restitution;  if  lie  have  nothing,  he  shall  be 
sold  for  his  theft.  ” 

The  offense  of  breaking  into  a  house  at  night  is 
deemed  graver  than  simple  theft  only  in  so  far  as 
the  offender  exposes  himself  to  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  inmates;  but  no  greater  punishment  can  be 
inflicted  by  the  judges.  Of  the  old  Jewish  ver¬ 
sions  the  Septuagint  renders  the  first  half  of  the 
second  verse  thus:  “If  the»sun  rise  upon  him,  he  is 
guilty  and  should  die  in  return.”  But  Onkelos,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  tradition,  says:  “If  the  eye  of  the 
witnesses  has  fallen  upon  him,  there  is  blood-guilti¬ 
ness.  ”  Among  the  commentators,  Rashi,  as  is  his 
usage,  gives  to  the  verse  a  construction  found  in 
the  Mekilta  and  in  the  Talmud;  but  Ibn  Ezra  holds 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  and  maintains  that 
the  word  (“mahteret”)  used  for  “breaking  in,”  like 
the  English  word  “  burglary,  ”  implies  breaking  in 
at  night. 

The  word  “mahteret”  also  occurs  in  Jer.  ii.  34, 
where  the  prophet  complains  that  he  found  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  blood  of  innocent  poor  men,  killed,  but 
not  in  the  act  of  housebreaking— an  indication  that 
violent  death  to  the  housebreaker  had  become  a  • 
common  occurrence. 

- In  Rabbinical  Law  :  The  Mekilta  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Exodus  (Mislipatimxiii.)  treats  the  shining  of 
the  sun  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  signifying  that  it 
was  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  housebreaker  meant  to 
do  no  harm  to  the  inmates.  The  Mislmah  treats  of 
burglary  among  capital  offenses  (Sank.  viii.  6):  “He 
who  comes  through  the  breach  is  judged  on  account 
of  his  latter  end  [i.e.,  on  account  of 
A  Capital  what  he  is  expected  to  do  in  the  end]. 
Offense.  If  one  has  come  through  the  breach 
and  broken  a  jar,  if  there  is  blood- 
guiltiness  for  him,  he  is  bound  to  pay  damages :  if 
not,  he  is  free  from  paying  them.”  This  is  ruled  on 
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the  principle  that  where  an  act  is  punishable  with 
death  (though  only  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
injured  party),  the  actor  does  not  pay  damages. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Mishnali  some  of  the 
Babylonian  sages  (Sanh.  72a)  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  even  when  the  burglar  has  carried  the  goods 
away,  he  can  not  be  held  to  double  restitution,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cases  where  the  figurative  light  of  the 
slm — that  is,  the  certainty  of  his  not  intending  harm 
to  the  person  in  the  house — would  raise  blood-guilti¬ 
ness  for  his  death.  The  apparent  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  that  single  restitution  is  to  be  made  even 
by  the  burglar,  who  has  taken  his  life  in  his  hands; 
that  he  has  not  “  with  his  life  ”  acquired  the  stolen 
goods ;  but  at  any  rate  he  seems  not  to  be  liable  to 
double  restitution  like  the  ordinary  thief. 

As  to  estimating  the  intent  of  the  burglar,  the 
Gemara,  by  way  of  illustration,  puts  the  case  of  the 
father  breaking  into  the  house  of  the 
Proof  of  son,  where  it  may  be  taken  for  cer- 
Intent.  tain  that  the  housebreaker  would  not 
kill  the  owner,  even  if  the  latter  should 
stand  up  for  the  retention  of  his  goods  (Sanh.  72d  et 
seq.).  One  argument  for  this  figurative  meaning  of 
the  text  is  drawn  from  the  words:  “If  the  sun  rise 
upon  him,”  as  though  the  sun  shone  on  him  alone 
and  not  on  all  alike ;  hence  the  light  cast  upon  him 
by  the  circumstances  must  be  meant  (Mek.  l.c. ; 
Sanh.  72d;  Yer.  Ket.  iv.  28c). 

The  question  is  also  raised  (Sanh.  72b)  whether 
any  one  other  than  the  master  of  the  house  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  killing  the  burglar ;  and  it  is  solved  in  the 
affirmative,  as  the  text  says,  “and  be  smitten,”  in 
the  passive,  not  defining  who  smote  him.  Also, 
whether  there  must  be  a  breaking  into  the  house 
proper,  or  whether  coming  into  another  man’s  court¬ 
yard  or  stable,  or  upon  his  roof,  would  constitute 
burglary;  and  the  decision  is  that  it  would  (Sanh.  l.c. ; 
Yer.  Sanh.  viii.  26c ;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Gene  bah, 
ix.  7-12).  Except  Maimonides,  the  codifiers  have 
taken  but  little  trouble  to  clear  up  these  points  or 
to  decide  what  the  true  Halakah  is,  as  questions  of 
criminal  law  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  practical  val¬ 
ue  (Tur.  Hoshen  Mislipat,  351,  2;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  425,  1,  gloss). 


BURGOS  (J^TD)  •  City  of  Old  Castile,  having  a 
long-established,  large,  wealthy,  and  cultured  Jew¬ 
ish  community  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Jews  of  Burgos,  who  as  early  as  1070  had  made 
a  loan  to  the  Cid,  organized  a  large  squadron  in 
1123,  and  fought  bravely  against  Sanclio  Aznar,  as 
faithful  subjects  of  the  king  of  Castile  (Sandoval, 
“Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,”  p.  132a,  Pam¬ 
plona,  1634). 

The  Jews  of  the  city,  “in  sustentatione  paupe- 
rum,”  were  compelled  to  make  an  annual  donation 
of  two  solidos  and  one  denar  to  the  hospice  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  king  of  Castile  to  the  church  there 
(Florez,  “Espana  Sagrada,”  xxvi.  472).  Special 
privileges,  and  immunities  against  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  officials,  were  granted  to  the  Jewish  residents 
by  Ferdinand  III.  and  Alfonso  X.  (the  Wise),  and 
were  again  confirmed  by  D.  Sancho  el  Bravo  on 


April  23,  1295.  The  era  of  greatest  prosperity  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth;  the  taxes  in  1290 
amounting  to  87,760,  and  the  various  other  imposts 
to  22,161,  maravedis.  The  Cortes  assembled  in  this 
ancient  diocese  in  1301,  1315,  and  1345  gave  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  the  charges  of  usury  brought 
against  the  Jews,  who  were  occupied  as  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

In  the  civil  war  between  King  Pedro  the  Cruel 
and  Henry  de  Trastamare,  the  Jews  of  Burgos  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  king.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  archbishop  proposed  to  surrender  Pedro 
on  the  ground  of  the  latter’s  devotion  to  Judaism, 
the  Jews  of  the  city  agreed,  declaring  that  the  in¬ 
clination  of  a  Christian  for  Judaism  is  as  much  a 
defection  as  is  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  This  story,  however,  is  a  pure  invention.  In 
reality  they  offered  obstinate  resistance  to  Henry  de 
Trastamare ;  fortifying  themselves  in  their  quarters 
(Juderia),  and  replying  to  Henry,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  that  they  could  recognize  no  ruler 
other  than  their  legitimate  sovereign,  for  whom  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  (Aboab,  “Xomo- 
logia,”  p.  290).  This  fidelity  to  the  vanquished 
ruler  met  with  the  frank  admiration  of  the  victor 
Henry,  who  nevertheless,  according  to  the  reports 
of  both  Jewish  and  Christian  chroniclers  (Ayala, 

“  Cronica,”  year  18,  ch.  xxxv. ;  Samuel  Zarza  in  “  She- 
bet  Yeliudah,”  ed.  Wiener,  p.  131),  imposed  a  fine 
of  50,000  doubloons,  or  1,000,000  maravedis,  which 
reduced  the  Jews  to  such  extremity  that  they  were 
compelled  to  sell  the  crowns  and  ornaments  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  Law.  Those  unable  to  pay  their  con¬ 
tribution  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  all  debts  pay¬ 
able  to  Jews  were  ordered  to  be  canceled. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Juan  I.  (1379), 
YusapliPichon,  the  chief  tax-collector  of  Henry  II., 
was  executed  by  the  Jews  as  a  “  malsliin  ”  (slanderer). 
The  king,  whose  authorization  had  been  surrepti¬ 
tiously  obtained,  was  incensed  at  this  act,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  death  of  the  Jewish  executioners,  Zu- 
lema  and  Zag,  as  well  as  of  the  “Merino  Rabbi 
Mayor  [chief  rabbi]  de  la  Juderia  Burgalesa.”  This 
unauthorized  act  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  produced 
a  very  bad  impression  over  all  Castile,  and  was  used 
to  good  effect  by  Ferrand  Martinez,  archbishop  of 
Ecija.  In  the  same  year  the  king  ordered  that,  on 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  Jews  of  Bur¬ 
gos  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  gra¬ 
tuitously  furnishing  raiment  and  bedding  to  the 
court. 

During  the  great  persecution  of  1391  the  Jews  of 
Burgos  were  subjected  to  much  suffering;  among 
those  who  accepted  baptism  on  that  occasion  was 
the  rich  and  scholarly  Solomo  ha-Levi,  who,  as  Paul 
de  Burgos,  or  de  S.  Maria,  became  primate  of  Spain 
and  an  arch-enemy  of  the  Jews.  Burgos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Abner  de  Valladolid,  or  de  Burgos. 
The  community,  once  so  rich  and  great,  sank  into 
ever  greater  poverty,  so  that  in  1474  it  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  paying  only  700  maravedis  in  taxes;  the 
wealthiest  resident  at  that  time  being  R.  Ephraim, 
who  left  the  country  in  1492.  There  was  a  famous 
scroll  of  the  Law  at  Burgos,  to  which  pilgrimages 
were  made  (“  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  257). 
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BURGUNDY.  See  France. 

BURIAL  :  Placing  the  corpse  in  tlie  earth  or  in 
•caves  of  the  rock,  the  chief  modes  adhered  to  by  the 
Jewish  people  of  disposing  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xxiii. 
19,  xxv.  9,  xxxv.  8,  xlix.  29  et  seq. ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
6;  Josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judges  viii.  32;  I  Sam.  xxv.  1, 
and  elsewhere).  The  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  was  exceptional,  and  is  explained  in 
different  ways  (see  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  and  the  com¬ 
mentaries;  also  Scliwally,  “Das  Leben  nacli  dem 
Tode,”  p.  48);  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  allusion 
to  burning  in  Amos  vi.  10  (see  commentaries,  and 
Scliwally,  l.c.).  The  burning  of  the  body  so  that 
even  the  bones  were  consumed  was  considered  a  dis¬ 
grace  (Amos  ii.  1);  and  was  inflicted  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  (Josh.  vii.  25.  Compare  Tacitus,  “Hist.”  v.5: 
“Tiny  [the  Jews]  bury  rather  than  burn  their 
dead.”  See,  also,  Cremation. 

To  be  denied  burial  was  the  most  humiliating  in¬ 
dignity  that  could  be  offered  to  the  deceased,  for  it 


Placing  the  Body  in  the  Coffin. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “  Kirchliohe  Verfasswng.”) 


meant  “  to  become  food  for  beasts  of  prey  ”  (Deut. 
xx viii.  26;  I  Kings  xiii.  22,  xiv.  11,  xxi.  24;  II  Kings 
ix.  34-37;  Jer.  vii.  33;  viii.  1,  2;  ix.  21  [22];  xiv.  16; 
Ezek.  xxix.  5;  Ps.  lxxix.  2,  3). 

The  law,  therefore,  requires  even  the  criminal  to 
be  buried  who  lias  been  put  to  death  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

So,  too,  the  slain  enemy  was  buried 
Duty  (I  Kings  xi.  15;  Ezek.  xxxix.  15),  not 
of  Burial,  merely  because  the  dead  body  defiled 
the  land,  but  from  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
passion,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Rizpah  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  10;  compare  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  iv.  5,  §  2). 

While  it  wTas  incumbent  upon  the  relatives  to  bury 
their  dead  (Gen,  xxiii,  3,  xxv.  9,  1,  7 ;  I  Macc.  ii. 
70;  Tobifc  vi.  15,  xiv.  11),  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  laws  of  humanity  “not  to  let  any  one  lie  un¬ 
buried”  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  29  [30];  Philo, 


“I-Iypothetica,”  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  629;  Bernays, 
“  Gesainmelte  Schrif  ten,  ”  i.  277  et  seq. ,  who  shows  this 
to  have  been  also  an  old  Athenian  law  of  Buzyges). 
The  Rabbis  call  it  mVD  DD  (“an  obligation  to  the 
dead  claiming  the  service  of  the  finder”)  (Massek. 
Sem.  iv.  29;  Sifra,  Emor,  Introduction;  Sifre,  Num. 
26;  Meg.  3b;  Naz.  43b,  47b,  and  elsewhere). 
Tobit  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  unclaimed  bodies  of  the  slain  (Tobit  i.  17,  ii. 
7).  According  to  Josephus,  “B.  J,”  iii.  8,  §  5,  a  sui¬ 
cide  was  not  buried  before  sunset ;  but  Ahitliophel, 
who  committed  suicide,  was  placed  in  his  grave  in 
the  usual  manner  (II  Sam.  xvii.  23;  see  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  345,  and  “Sifte  Kolien,” 
thereon ;  see  Suicide). 

In  Sanli.  46b  the  law  of  burial  is  derived  from 
Deut.  xxi,  23,  “Thou  slialt  bury  him  on  that  day,” 
which  is  construed  as  a  law  affect- 

Object  ing  all  men.  Still  in  the  Talmudic 
of  Burial,  passage  the  question  is  discussed 
whether  burial  is  to  prevent  disgrace 
of  the  bbd3r,  or  is  a  means  of  atonement  for  the 
soul  for  sins  committed  during  lifetime — that  is  to 
sa}%  a  means  of  reconciliation  of  the  shade,  which 
finds  no  rest  before  being  united  with  the  body 
under  the  earth  (see  Schwa!  ty,  l.c.  pp.  52,  53).  The 
process  of  decay  in  the  grave  was  believed  to  be 
painful  to  the  bod3r,  and  therefore  to  be  the  means 
of  atonement  (compare  Ber.  18b;  Tosef.,  Sanli. 
46b;  Sanh.  47b).  Atoning  power  of  the  ground  per 
se  (Ket.  111a)  was  attributed  to  Palestine  exclu- 
sivety  (compare  Tosef.,  Sanli.  46b;  Sanh.  47b). 
This  view  concerning  the  atoning  effect  of  the  de¬ 
caying  process  induced  some  to  bring  the  body  into 
close  contact  with  the  earth  by  either  having  the 
coffin  perforated  or  b3r  dispensing  with  the  coffin 
altogether  (Yer.  Kil.  vii.  32b,  top;  R.  Nissim  to 
Sanh.  46b;  Tur,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  362).  Earth  of  the 
IIol3r  Land,  as  based  upon  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  ’"isrji 
1DV  inETIK  =  “tlie  earth  shall  atone  for  his  people,” 
is  therefore  often  put  under  the  body  in  the  coffin 
to  accelerate  the  dissolution  and  the  ceasing  of  the 
pain  (see  Isserles  to  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ali, 
363,  1),  if  not  on  account  of  the  Resurrection  (see 
Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32c). 

According  to  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.,  Adam  and  Eve 
learned  the  art  of  burial  from  a  raven  whom  they 
saw  bury  one  of  its  kin  in  the  sand  (Tan.,  Bereshit, 
10,  has  “two  clean  birds”  instead;  Gen.  R.  xxii., 
“clean  birds  and  beasts  buried  Abel,”  is  probably  in¬ 
correct;  see  Abel). 

Although  the  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  23  refers  only  to 
the  culprit  exposed  on  the  gallows,  the  rabbinical 
interpretation  derives  from  it  that  “  no  corpse  is  to 
remain  uuburied  overnight”  (Sanh. 

Time  vi.  4,  46a,  b;  Maimonides,  “Abel,”  iv. 
of  Burial.  8;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah, 
357, 1).  With  reference  to  Num.  xx.  1, 
it  is  even  urged  that  burial  should  follow  death 
closety  (M.  K.  28a;  compare  Acts  v.  6-10;  and  see 
Tobler,  “Denkbliitter  aus  Jerusalem,”  1853,  p.  325, 
as  to  the  present  usage:  “The  burial  takes  place 
within  as  few  hours  after  death  as  possible  ”).  To 
keep  the  dead  overnight  was  not  permitted  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem”  (Tosef.,  Neg.  vi.  2;  B.  K.  82b; 
Ab.  R.  N.  xxxv.).  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
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Sephardic  Jews  in  procession  Round  a  Coffin. 

(From  Picart,  H23.) 
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climate,  which  causes  decomposition  to  ensue  rap¬ 
idly — compare  Abraham’s  words:  “Let  me  bury 
my  dead  out  of  my  sight  ”  (Gen.  xxiii.  4)— or  to  the 
defiling  nature  of  the  corpse  (Hum.  xix.  11-14),  the 
generally  accepted  view  was  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  burial  was  a  praiseworthy  act  unless  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  honor  of  the  dead  made  delay  desirable 
(M.  K.  22a ;  Maimonides  and  Yoreh  De‘ah,  l.c.). 

The  tomb,  however,  was  not  immediately  closed 
over  the  dead.  During  the  first  three  days  it  was 
customary  for  the  relatives  to  visit  the 
Early  grave  to  see  whether  the  dead  had 
Burials.  come  to  life  again  (Massek.  Sem.  viii. ; 

see  Perles,  “Leichenfeierlichkeiten,” 
p.  10,  and  Brli.ll,  “  Jahrb.”  i.  51).  In  the  course  of 
time  the  Mishnaic  law  was  insisted  upon,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  altered  conditions,  and  quick  burials 
involved  the  danger  of  entombing  persons  alive. 


been  adopted  by  all  modern  rabbinical  authorities 
though  the  Eastern  Jews  still  adhere  to  :the  old  cus¬ 
tom  with  its  abuses  (see  Altschul,  “Krifisclies  Send- 
sclireiben  fiber  das  Bislierige  Yerfahren  mit  den 
Sterbenden,”  1846,  and  David  Einhorn,  “Ueber  die 
Noth wendig kei t  der  E inricli tung  von  Leichen- 
hausern,”  in  “Sinai,”  1862,  pp.  213  et  seq .,  243). 

Embalming,  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  2,  26)  and 
in  the  case  of  Aristobulusin  Home  (Josephus,  “  Ant.” 

xiv.  7,  §  4),  was  unknown,  or  at  least 
Spices  and  exceedingly  rare,  in  Judea.  But— un- 
Plants  doubtedly  with  the  view  of  removing 
at  the  the  odor— spices  were  put  on  the  coffin 

Burial.  or  otherwise  used  at  funerals  (Ber.  viii. 

6;  John  xii.  7,  xix.  39),  and  myrtles 
and  aloes  (in  liquid  state)  were  carried  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  (Bezali  6a;  John  xix.  39),  In  honor  of  dead 
kings  “sweet  odors  and  diverse  kinds  of  spices” 


Carrying  a  Body  to  a  Grate. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “Kirchliche  Verfassuug,”  1 74S.) 


When,  therefore,  in  1772,  the  Mecklenburg  govern¬ 
ment,  in  prohibiting  such  burials  and  insisting  that 
three  days  should  intervene  between  death  and  in¬ 
terment,  provoked  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  rabbis,  who  considered  it  an  infringement  upon 
Jewish  law  and  custom,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  who 
was  asked  to  intercede,  justified  the  governmental 
measure,  declaring  the  Jewish  custom  to  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  ancient  view  and  practise  (see  Kayser- 
ling,  “Moses  Mendelssohn,”  1862,  pp.  276  et  seq and 
the  “Meassef”  of  the  year  1772).  This  view  has 


were  burned  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5;  II  Chron.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19),  together  with  the  bier  and  the  armor  ,  (see  ‘Ab. 
Zarah  11a),  or  carried  along  in  the  procession  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.” xv.  3,  §  4;  xvii.  83;  idem ,  “B.  J.”  i. 
33,  §9).  Onkelos  (Aquila),  the  proselyte/  burned 
80  manehs  of  balsam  in  honor  of  R.  Gamaliel  the 
Elder  (Sem.  viii. ;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  11a).  Later  practise 
added  an  infusion  of  the  spices  to  the  water  with 
which  the  dead  was  washed  (see  Taharah). 

As  soon  as  the  last  breath  was  drawn,  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  were  closed  by  the  oldest  or  the  .  most  dis- 


Throwing  Earth  upon  ^Coffin. 

(From  Pkart.TOO 
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tinguislied  son  or  next  relative  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  the 
mouth  was  shut,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  band  on 
the  cheek-bones,  and  the  bod}r  placed 

Prepara-  upon  sand  or  salt  on  the  floor  to  retard 
tion  decomposition,  metal  or  glass  being 
for  Burial,  put  upon  the  navel  to  prevent  swell¬ 
ing.  Then  the  body  was  washed  and 
anointed  with  aromatic  unguents,  and  wrapped  in 
linen  clothes  (Shab.  xxiii.  5:  Sem.  i.  3,  3;  Acts  ix. 
37 ;  John  xi.  44,  xii.  7,  xix.  39  et-  seq. ,  xx.  6  et  seq. ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  59  ;  Mark  xv.  46  et  seq. ;  Luke  xxiii.  53 
et  seq. ;  Testament  of  Abraham,  xx.). 

In  Biblical  times  persons,  especially  of  high  rank, 
were  arrayed  at  burial  in  the  garments,  ornaments, 
and  weapons  which  they  had  worn  in  life  (I  Sam. 
xxviii.  14;  Isa.  xiv.  11;  Ezck.  xxxii.  27;  compare 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv.  3,  §  4;  xvii.  8,  §  3;  “B.  J.”  i. 
33,  §  9;  and  “Ant.”  xiii.  8,  §  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1).  To  be 
buried  without  garments  was  considered  a  disgrace 
(Shab.  14a;  compare  Spiegel,  “  A  vesta,  ”  ii,,  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  xli.).  As  a  token  of  honor,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  cast  the  most  costly  garments  and  ornaments 
upon  the  bier  of  a  dear  relative  or  friend,  and  as 
such  objects  could  no  longer  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  n&om  Y)DN\  the  Rabbis  deprecated  such  prac¬ 
tise  (Sem.  ix. ;  Sanh.  48a  et  seq.).  In  fact,  since 
funeral  expenses  became  common  extravagances  and 
an  object  of  alarm  to  the  relatives,  R.  Gamaliel  II. 
set  the  example  by  the  order  he  gave  for  his  own 
funeral,  and  thus  introduced  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  simple  liuen  garments  (Ket.  8b;  M.  K. 
27b).  In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Judah  enjoins  his  sons  “not  to  bury  him  in  costly 
garments  nor  to  cut  open  his  body  ”  (for  embalm¬ 
ing),  as  is  done  to  kings  (Judah  xxvi. ;  compare 
Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  27). 

In  R.  Papa's  time  cheap  clothes  became  the  rule 
(Ket.  8b).  White  garments,  which  were  the  robes 
of  state  (Ter.  R.  II.  i.  57b;  Eccl.  ix.  8),  were  at  all 
times  preferred.  R.  Jannai,  however — some  ver¬ 
sions  have  “R.  Johanan  "—wished  to  be  buried  in 
colored  garments,  saying:  “Not  in 
Simplicity  black,  lest  I  appear ‘as  a  mourner 
of  among  the  righteous  who  are  clad  in 
Funerals,  white  in  paradise,  nor.  in  white,  lest  I  be 
clad  in  festal  garments  when  I  should 
bewail  my  sad  lot”  (Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32b;  Shab.  114a; 
Gen.  R.  xcvi.,  and  elsewhere).  R.  Jeremiah  said  (Yer. 
Kil.  l.e. ;  Gen.  R.  c.):  “Dress  me  in  white  garments 
with  sleeves,  put  on  my  slippers,  and  place  a  cane  in 
my  hand  and  my  sandals  by  my  feet,  and  set  me  by 
the  high  road  so  that  I  may  be  ready  when  the  Res¬ 
urrection  call  comes.”  The  use  of  the  shroud,  or 
Sargenes,  is  a  later  custom.  Objects  used  or 
favored  by  the  dead,  such  as  a  writing-tablet,  a  pen 
or  inkstand,  a  ke}^  or  bracelet,  were  often  put  into 
the  coflin  or  grave  (Sem.  viii.).  Formerly  the  face 
was  covered  only  incase  of  disfigurement;  in  course 
of  time,  when  long  privation  caused  the  poor  to 
look  disfigured  and  the  rich  outy  seemed  to  eujo3r 
the  privilege  of  having  their  faces  uncovered,  it  be¬ 
came  the  rule  to  cover  the  faces  of  all;  the  bride¬ 
groom  alone,  whose  death  appealed  to  universal 
sympathy,  being  excepted  (Sem.  l.ct ;  M.  Iy.  27a). 
Brides  had  their  hair  loosened  (Sem.  l.e.).  As  a 
rule,  the  hair  was  cut  CM.  K.  8b).  The  body  was 


placed  in  the  coflin  face  upward,  the  hands  folded 
across  the  breast,  and  the  feet  stretched  out;  a 
curved  or  bent-over  position  was  deprecated  (Yer. 
Naz.  ix.  57d;  Bab.  Naz.  65a;  B.  B.  74a,  101a  b- 
Tur,  Yorcli  DeAh,  362). 

Coffins,  though  used  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  26),  were  not 
in  general  use  in  Biblical  times ;  in  most  cases  the  dead 
Avere  carried  out  to  the  burial-place 
Coffins  upon  a  bed  or  bier  (“mittah,”  II  Sam. 
or  Biers,  iii.  31;  Ber.  iii.  1;  Josephus,  “Ant.” 

xvii.  8,  §  3,  ;  compare  II  Kings 

xiii.  21,  and  the  story  of  the  sham  funeral  of  Jo- 
hanan  ben  Zakkai,  Git.  56a).  Occasionally  coffins 
were  used,  either  of  Avood  or  of  stone  (M.  K.  8b ;  Yer. 
M.  K.  i.  80d),  those  of  Avood  suggestive  of  the  tree 
Avhich  brought  death  to  man  (Gen.  R.  xix.);  cedar- 
Avood,  “ Avliich  does  not  decay,”  being  preferred 
(Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  8;  compare  LeAri,  19;  Zebulon, 
10).  In  France  it  became  customary  to  use  for  the 
coffin-boards  the  table  upon  Avhich  food  for  the  poor 
had  been  served  (Bahya  b.  Asher,  commentaiy  to 
Ex.  xxv.). 

At  first  the  bier  used  for  the  rich  Avas  more  elabo¬ 
rate  than  that  used  for  the  poor;  later,  simplicity 
and  equality  became  the  rule  (M.  K,  27b). 

The  bearers,  avIio  carried  the  bier  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  (hence  their  name,  “kattafim”  [shoulderers]), 
Avalked  barefooted,  one  set  of  bearers 
Funeral  changing  with  another  from  time  to 
Procession,  time  to  give  as  many  as  possible  an 
opportunity  to  honor  the  dead  (Ber.  iii. 

1 ;  Yer.  Naz.  vii.  56a).  In  the  case  of  a  child  under 
twelve  months,  the  coffin  Avas  carried  by  the  handles 
(Sem.  iii.  2;  M.  K.  24b).  The  Avomen  Avent,  as  a 
rule,  in  front  of  the  bier,  the  reason  given  (Yer. 
Sanh.  ii.  20b;  Gen.  R.  xvii.)  being  that  “ Avoman 
brought  death  upon  the  world”;  in  reality  because 
the  mourning  Avomen  singing  the  dirge  and  beating 
the  drum  led  the  funeral  procession,  as  they  still  do 
in  the  East  (Jer.  ix.  16;  M.  K.  iii.  8-9;  Kelim  xv. 

6;  ScliAvarz,  “Das  Heilige  Land,”  p.  342),  though  at 
times  they  folloAv  the  bier  (Lane,  “  Customs  of  the 
Eg}rptians,”  cli.  xxAdii.). 

Besides  the  relatives  and  friends  (Gen.  1.  7),  any 
stranger  Avas  also  expected  to  follow  when  he  saw 
the  dead  carried  to  the  grave,  lest  it  be  said  of  him 
“the  one  avIio  moeketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his 
Maker”  (Ber.  18a,  after  Prov.  xvii.  5).  A  teacher 
of  the  Lrav  Avas  honored  by  having  a  scroll  of  the 
Lrav  placed  upon  the  bier,  or  carried  alongside  of 
it,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  (B.  K.  17a). 

The  burial-place  received  its  chief  sanctity  from 
the  fact  that  it  Avas  the  resting-place  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  To  the  ancient 
The  HebrcAv,  to  die  Avas  “to  be  gathered 
Family  unto  his  people”  and  “to  lie  Avitli  liis 
Sepulcher,  fathers”  (Gen.  xlix.  29;  Num.  xxvii. 

13;  Judges  ii.  10,  and  elsewhere) ;  to 
be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  father  and  mother  Avas 
his  fondest  Avish  (II  Sam.  xix.  3S,  xxi.  14;  Tobit  iAr. 
3-4,  xiv.  10-12).  Thus  the  caA~e  of  Makpelah  be¬ 
came  the  family  sepulcher  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxiii.,  xlix.  29-31).  The  kings  Avere  buried  in  a 
family  sepulcher  (I I  Kings  xxi.  18,  26;  xxiii.  30). 
These  sepulchers  Avere  either  dug  in  the  ground  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  family  dwelling  (I  Kings 
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jj  3_4;  I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  or  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  often  during  one’s  lifetime  (Isa.  xxii.  16;  II 
Chron.  xvi.  14;  see  also  for  the  thirteenth  century 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Responsa,  No.  114,  quoted  by 
Perles,  l.  c.  p.  29).  In  the  one  case,  stone  buildings  in 
the  shape  of  houses  or  cupolas,  after  Plienician  cus¬ 
tom  called  (“  the  soul  or”  “  bird-house  ”)  (‘Er.  v.  1 ; 
Shek.  ii.  5),  were  erected  over  the  graves;  in  the 
other  case,  either  caves  (rmyft)  (B.  M.  85b  ;M.  K.  17a; 
Judith  xvi.  23)  were  selected,  or  the  rocks  were  so  ex¬ 
cavated  as  to  furnish  compartments  or  galleries  with 
as  many  vaults  (‘‘kokim,”  D’O'D)  at  the  three  sides  as 
the  family  required.  Into  these  vaults  the  corpse 
could  be  horizontally  moved,  the  stone  rolled  upon 
the  entrance  forming  the  cover  or  door,  while  the 
porch  on  the  fourth  side  was  large  enough  to  afford 
room  for  the  bier  and  the  visitors  (B.  B.  vi.  8;  Yer. 
B.  B.  iii.  13d  ;  Ket.  84a;  M.  K.  8b).  While  the  kings 
claimed  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the  Holy 


Mourners  Throwing  Grass  Behind.  Them  as  They  Leave 
the  Cemetery. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “Kirchliche  Verfassung.”) 


City  and  so  near  the  Temple  as  to  provoke  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9),  the  rule  was 
that  the  burial-place  should  be  at  least  fifty  cubits 
distant  from  the  city  (B.  B.  ii.  9;  Luke  vii.  12);  but 
it  was  often  placed  in  a  garden  (John  xix.  41),  with 
flowers  planted  around  (Toll,  iii.  7).  In  those  old 
family  sepulchers  of  Palestine  the  interment  did  not 
take  place  immediately,  but  the  body  was  left  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber  for  some  time  until  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  then  the  bones  were 
collected  anew,  wrapped  in  linen  clothes,  tied 
closely  together  like  mummies,  and  then  solemnly 
interred  (Yer.  M.  Iy.  i.  80d;  Sem.  xii.,  xiii.). 

To  disturb  the  rest  of  the  dead  by  removing  the 
body  or  the  bone-remnants  from  one  place  to  another 
was  considered  a  great  wrong ;  but  it  was  allowed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dead  in  tlie  case  of  a  transfer  of 
the  body  to  the  family  plot,  or  when  the  place  of 
burial  had  become  unsafe  from  desecration  or  ele¬ 
mentary  ruin  (Sem.  xiii. ;  Yer.  M.  K.  ii.  81b ;  Shulhan 


£Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  362, 1).  See  also  Cemeteries, 
Disinterment,  Funeral  Rites,  Mourning,  To- 

1IARAH. 
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K. 

BURIAL  SOCIETY :  Organization  for  provi- 
din g  proper  burial  rites.  There  is  hardly  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Jews  in  the  world  without  an  association  spe¬ 
cially  organized  for  the  following  purposes :  to  con¬ 
duct  the  burial  service  without  charge;  to  be  present 
at  the  death  of  a  member;  to  watch  over  the  corpse, 
to  cleanse  and  shroud  it,  and  to  accompany  it  with 
funeral  procession ;  and  to  bury  the  body  with  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies.  The  members  are  called  D'pftynD 
(“mit'askim”  =  attendants,  undertakers;  (M.  K. 
24b).  The  society  is  known  as  W'lp  rmn  (“holy 
association”),  also  as  D^Dn  mnil  (“society 

for  mutual  benevolence  ”),  or  HE8  hw  non  'a  "n  (“  of 
true  mutual  benevolence  ”),  derived  from  the  last 
words  of  Jacob  to  Joseph :  “  I  pray  thee  .  .  .  deal 
kindly  and  truly  [nDXl  “IDPl]  •  •  •  and  bury  me,” 
etc.  (Gen.  xlvii.  29,  30).  The  members  are  also 
called  D^Dn  (“ interchangers  of  kindness,” 

Ket.  8b).  A  burial  society  bearing  this  name  is 
quoted  in  the  Responsa  of  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran, 
iii..  No.  13  (f2W7),  1361-1444).  The  existence  of  a 
burial  society  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  R. 
Judali  commanded  that  all  citizens  suspend  work  in 
order  to  honor  and  bury  the  dead.  When  R.  Ham- 
nuna  went  to  Daromta  and  observed  that  some  of 
the  people  attended  to  their  usual  vocations  in  the 
event  of  a  death,  lie  wanted  to  excommunicate 
them,  but  accepted  the  excuse  that  there  was^a  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  town  to  render  such  services  (M.  K.  27b). 
It  seems  that  the  people  were  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  ;  the  one  attending  the  burial  duties  on  certain 
days,  while  the  other  was  relieved  (Tur  and  Sliul- 
lian  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  Abelim,  343). 

Burial  has  always  been  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
the  greatest  act  of  benevolence.  R.  Hama  b.  Ha- 
nina  said :  “  ‘  Walk  after  the  Lord  your 
Sanctity  God’  [Deut.  xiii.  5]  means  ‘Follow 
of  Burial,  the  path  of  God  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  buiy 
the  dead,  even  as  He  did  bury  Moses 
in  the  valley  of  Moab’  ”  (ib.  xxxiv.  6;  Sotali  14a). 

The  object  of  the  burial  societies  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  thus  described  in  the  responsa  of  R.  Aslier 
b°Jehiel  (&>”JOn):  to  be  with  the  mourner  on  the 
night  of  the  death;  to  accompany  the  funeral;  to 
assist  in  the  burial;  to  furnish  consolation  meals 
(nsnnn  rnWD)  to  the  mourners:  to  pray  in  the 
house  of  mourning  (Responsa,  Rule  13,  No.  12).  The 
membership  was  apparently  limited,  and  a  deceased 
member  could  be  replaced  by  a  son  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  (ib.  Rule  13,  No.  13). 

The  first  burial  society  of  later  times  was  organ¬ 
ized  bv  R.  Eliezer  Ashkenazi  in  1564  at  Prague, 
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with  rules,  regulations,  and  amendments  by  It.  Moses 

Moln  (y  -nno)  in  lo'i  8.  It  received  tlie  sanction  of 
tlie  Austrian  government  on  .Time  1,  1742  (Preface  to 

prus  Dp  jVDT,  Prague,  1828).  Some  of  the  soci¬ 
eties,  however,  exercised  arbitraiy  power  in  the 
communities.  They  virtually  owned 
Early  the  cemeteries  and  usurped  the  right 
Burial  to  dispose  of  the  plots  as  they  pleased. 

Societies.  TV  hen  the  ground  became  expensive 
and  government,  taxes  burdensome,  it 
was  customary  for  the  rich  to  pay  for  t-licir  burial- 
plots,  the  income  so  derived  being  employed  to  de¬ 
fray  the  burial  expenses  of  the  poor. 

Often  the  societies  exacted  exorbitant  sums  from 
the  rich,  and  even  from  the  middle  classes.  To 
remedy  this  abuse  a  conference  of  tire  Council  of 
Four  Lands  (rmnN  jms)  assembled  at  Gramnitz  in 
16S3,  and  passed  resolutions  to  nullify  the  practise 
of  the  societies  in  dealing  unjustly  both  with  the 
dead  and  the  living  by  delaying  burial  till  the 
payment  of  a  compulsory  compensation  was  set¬ 
tled.  The  conference  passed  a  decree  excommu¬ 
nicating  and  imposing  a  tine  of  fifty  ducats  upon  the 
leaders  of  any  congregation  which  permitted  the 
members  of  a  burial  society  to  extort  more  than  150 
gulden  for  the  burial  of  a  rich  man ;  and  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  leaders  and  the  chief  rabbi  was  to 
be  obtained  before  payment  was  made  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  sum  of  80  gulden,  or  upward.  This  decree 
was  renewed  and  promulgated  on  market-day  in 
every  congregation  at  Bicroslav  in  1698.  and  ay  as 
registered  in  the  congregational  record  (DpJD).  The 
society,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  appointed  one 
day  in  the  year  as  a  fast-day,  to  be  devoted  to  prayer 
and  to  visiting  the  cemetery,  to  attend  to  necessary 
repairs  of  the  graves  and  headstones,  and  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  at  night  by  a  sacred  feast,  to  which  every 
member  Avas  invited  (see  in  G.  Wolf,  “  Die  Judiselien 
Friedhofe  mid  die  Cliewra-Kadischa  in  Wien,  ”  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  seven  JeAvish  toAvn  councilors  to 
the  members  of  the  holy  association  to  partake  of 
the  sacred  banquet  on  Tuesday  in  the  week  of  the 
sidra  Shemini,  in  the  year  5080  =  1320). 

On  May  5,  1764,  the  Vienna  burial  society  was 
reorganized  by  R,  David  Wertheim;  and  among  the 
rules  adopted  Avas  one  fixing  the  annual  fast-day  for 
Adar  7.  A  proviso  was  inserted  that  the  feast  after 
the  fast  must  not  be  too  costly. 

One  of  the  largest  He  brail  Kaddishalis  is  the  one 
in  Budapest,  Avhicli  includes  several  societies.  It 
has  a  yearhr  budget  of  half  a  million  crowns. 

A  burial  society  Avas  organized  in  1793  at  Kiev, 
Russia.  The  burial  charge  for  members  and  de¬ 
pendent  persons  Avas  ten  gulden.  The  members 
were  granted  certain  privileges  in  the  synagogue, 
such  as  leading  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Torah  on 
Hoshanah  Rabbah  and  Shemini  ‘Azeretin  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  festival.  On  the  former  day  the  election  of 
the  officers  took  place.  The  annual  fast  and  feast 
were  held  on  KisleAv  15,  which  is  the  day  observed 
by  most  of  the  societies.  On  reorganizing  the  He- 
brah  Kaddishah  of  Odessa  in  1S78,  the  maximum 
price  for  a  rich  burial  Avas  60  rubles,  the  minimum 
for  middle  classes  12  rubles,  and  free  burials  for  the 
poor  (“Ha-Zefirali,”  1878,  v.,  No,  48). 

In  JSfeAv  York  the  oldest  burial  society,  Hcbrah 


Hosed  A^e-Emet  (“  loving  kindness  and  truth”),  was 

established  by  the  Portuguese-Jewisli  congregations 
iu.  1S02.  Tlie  society  recently  celebrated  its  one 

hundredth  anniversary  at  the  Shearith  Israel  syna¬ 
gogue.  The  German -Jewish  communities  all  through 
America  organized  free  burial  soci- 
In  eties,  folIoAving  the  example  of  their 
America,  brethren  in  Europe;  and  these  Avere, 
or  are  being,  in  the  course  of  time 
merged  into  the  united  IlebreAv  relief  societies  of 
each  toAvn.  The  Hebrali  Kaddishah  of  the  Kussian- 
American  congregation  Beth  Ilamedrash  Hagadol 
Avas  organized  in  1859.  The  Agudat  Aliim  Hesed 
Shel  Emet  (“Society  of  Friends  for  True  Benevol- 
ence  ”),  managed  by  Russian  Jcavs  on  the  East  Side 
of  Kew  York  and  incorporated  in  1889,  has  2,200 
members,  and  up  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  had  given  free 
burials  on  8,263  occasions. 

Bibliography:  Moses  AA^olf,  jnrux  dpS  p-or.  Preface  Prague 
1828;  I.  15.  Levensolm,  num  ma,  i.  ch.  cxxxix’;  Menu 
p.  50;  G.  Wolf.  Die  Jlldischcn  FriedhOfe  um'i 
die  Chcwra-Kadischa  in  Wien,  Vienna,  1879;  Adolph 
Sclnnidel,  Zur  EntMehunc/stjcseh ichtc  dc r  Allcrcrutm  Chcw- 
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K.  J.  D.  E. 

BUHMAmA,  BARTHOLD  DOWE:  Dutch 
statesman  and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna; 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  humanitarian  sympathies  and  an  especially 
stanch  friend  of  the  Jcavs.  When,  on  Dec.  18,  1744, 
Maria  Theresa  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jcavs 
from  Prague  (to  take  place  before  the  end  of  Jan., 
1745)  and  from  all  Bohemia  (before  the  end  of  June, 
1745)  Burmania,  at  the  request  of  the  JeAvish  com¬ 
munities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague, 
exerted  all  his  inllucnce  at  the  court  to  have  the 
edict  revoked.  He  Avas  assisted  by  the  English 
minister,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.  The  result  of  his 
efforts  was  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  exile  to 
the  last  day  of  Feb.,  1745.  Again  the  JeAvish  com¬ 
munities  of  Holland  appealed  to  Burmania,  and 
again  lie  pleaded,  urged,  and  remonstrated  Avitli  the 
Austrian  Reichskanzler,  that  “sovereigns,  more  than 
other  persons,  are  responsible  to  God  and  man  for 
their  deeds.  ”  Another  month  of  grace  Avas  granted, 
but  on  March  31,  1745,  the  Jcavs  of  Prague  were 
exiled.  Thereupon,  Burmania,  upheld  by  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  England,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  directed 
his  energies  toAvard  averting  a  still  greater  impend¬ 
ing  catastrophe— the  expulsion  of  the  Jcavs  from  the 
Avhole  of  Bohemia,  Avhich  Avas  to  take  place  in  June. 

A  royal  edict  Avas  issued  April  8,  1745,  ordering 
all  Jcavs  of  Moravia  also  to  emigrate  Avithin  a  short 
time.  Again  Burmania  pleaded  for  the  unfortunate 
people,  and  the  edicts  were  modified  (May  15, 1745), 
the  Jcavs  being  alloAved  to  remain  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  “  until  further  orders.  ”  Burmania  endeav¬ 
ored  to  haA^e  the  edict  repealed  Avhich  Avas  issued 
June  25,  1746,  prohibiting  all  Jcavs  from  coming 
within  tAAro  hours’  distance  of  Prague;  but  he  AAras 
not  successful.  For  tAvo  years  the  condition  of  the 
Bohemian  JeAvs  Avas  miserable.  Finally,  however 
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(July  14,  1748),  Maria  Theresa  revoked  the  edict  of 
Dec  18  1744,  “  on  account  of  the  pressure  from  the 
foreign  ambassadors,”  and  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 

return  to  Prague. 


rum  tography  :  Kaufmarm,  in  Grdtz  JuhelsehrifU  pp.  2/9- 
B  W’Krcngel,  Dio  Englische  Intervention  zu&imsten  dei 
BOinnischen  Juden ,  in  Monatsschrtft ,  xliv.  1»  <  et  scq.  F<  r 
„n  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Prague,  Wolf, 
Dio  Vcrtroihung  dor  Juden  ans  BOUmcn,  in  JcihrbucU  fin 
Gcsch.dcr  Juden,  iv.  145-201.  R 


BURNING  BUSH.— Biblical  Data  :  The  name 
•commonly  given  to  the  tree  from  which  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  manifested  himself  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of 
tire;  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  revelation  being 
that  the  tree  was  not  consumed  (Ex.  iii.  2-4). 

_ -In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  discrepancy 

between  Ex.  iii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  an  angel  ap¬ 
peared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  verse  4, 
where  it  is  stated  that  God  spoke  to  Moses  out  of 
the  bush,  is  answered  in  various  ways  by  the  Mid¬ 
rash.  According  to  one  opinion,  an  angel  appeared 
first  and  after  him  the  Sliekinah;  while  according  to 
others  the  appearance  of  the  angel  merely  indicated 
to  Moses  that  the  Sliekinah  was  near,  and  this  angel 


“Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush.” 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Hajcgailah,  14th  century.) 


was  Michael  (or,  as  some  say,  Gabriel),  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  Sliekinah.  When  Moses  beheld  this 
heavenly  apparition  other  persons  were  with  him, 
who  did  not,  however,  perceive  anything.  Accord- 
in  tv  to  Joshua  b.  Karliah  (Rabban  Gamaliel,  Num.  R. 
xit  4)  God  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  for  the  first 
time  in  a  thorn-bush  to  prove  to  him  that  nothing 
—not  even  such  an  insignificant  plant  as  the  tliorn- 

bush _ u  is  void  of  the  Sliekinah.”  The  tliorn-busli 

itself  receives  various  symbolic  interpretations. 
Thus,  as  this  shrub  is  among  the  least  of  the  plants, 
so  Israel  occupied  a  lowly  and  despised  position  in 
E crypt.  As  the  tliorn-busli  is  used  for  a  hedge,  so 
Israel  is  a  fence  and  protection  for  the  other  nations. 
The  burning  but  not  consuming  fire  of  the  bush  in¬ 
dicated  to  Moses  that  Israel  would  successfully  en¬ 
dure  all  the  sorrows  and  pains  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  Egyptians.  It  was  “heavenly  fire”  (compare 
Darmesteter,  in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,” i.^186  etseq.), 
that  burns  and  consumes  not  (Ex.  R.  ii.  5). 

T  CT)  L*  G. 


_ Critical  View:  The  word  rendered  “  bush  ” 

(HJp)  is  found  only  in  this  passage  and  in  Deut. 

xxxiii.  16,  wliere,  however,  it  is  possible  that  tbe 
right  reading  is  “  Sinai.”  It  is  generally  field  that  a 
tliorn-busli  of  some  sort  is  meant ;  but  the  exact 
species  has  not  been  determined.  The  ground  about 
the  bush  was  holy  (verse  5),  showing  that  the  place 
was  a  residence  of  the  Deity. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  theopliany  is  made  plain 
by  the  context.  Yuwir,  whose  seat  was  in  Mt. 
Sinai,  was  about  to  take  the  Israelites  as  a  people 
under  His  direct  protection  and  to  deliver  them  from 
bondage ;  and  after  their  deliveiancc  the^y  weie  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  Him  at  this  sacied  spot 
(iii.  7-12).  The  motive  of  the  special  mode  and  form 
of  the  apparition  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows :  God’s 
self-manifestation  in  fire  is  a  familiar  episode  in 
ancient  Israel.  Indeed,  this  appearance  to  Moses 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  greater  display  of  light- 
ningsand  tliunderings  in  the  same  region  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  of  Israel,  when  the  covenant  was 
actually  made.  On  the  latter  occasion,  and  in  the 
other  theoplianies  (Ps.  xviii.  8, 12  et  scq. ;  1.  3;  Mi  call 
i.  4;  Ilab.  iii.  3  et  seq. ;  compare  Dent.  iv.  24;  Heb. 
xii.  29),  the  fire  is  destructive;  whereas  here  it  is 
shown  to  be  harmless  by  the  preservation  of  the  tree 
that  was  enveloped  in  its  flames. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  particular  design 
of  the  revelation.  Eire  is  an  emblem  of  the  puiity 
or  holiness  of  God ;  while,  ordinarily,  this  attribute 
is  represented  as  being  visibly  displayed  when  God 
intervenes  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  retribution, 
the  object  here  is  to  show  that  Yiiwh  brings  Israel 
into  a  sure  relation  to  Himself,  which  means  pieser- 
vation  or  salvation. 

The  sacred  tree  has  not  an  equal  significance. 
The  burning  bush  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
sacred  terebinths  and  other  trees  which  play  so  large 
a  role  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel,  and  which  have 
a  permanent  sanctity  of  their  own.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  living  thing,  the  only  object  on  Sinai  that  had 
life  in  it;  audit  belonged,  moreover,  to  a  class  of 
objects  often  made  the  abode  of  divinity.  The  ex¬ 
planation  often  given,  that  the  bush  symbolized  the 
people  of  Israel  unconsumed  by  the  oppression  of 
Egypt,  can  not  have  been  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  phenomenon. 


bibliography  :  W.  It.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  193 
ct  seer  Baudissin,  Studicn  zur  Semitischen  Belujwns- 
%ch!ckc:\i.  223 ;  GeorgJaeo 

zum  Alien  Testament ,  Berlin,  189/ ,  Low,  At  eimaisc  lie 
Ptianzennamen,  Nos.  219,  275;  and  the  commentaries  on 
Exodus  of  Dillmann,  Keil,  Holzmger,  and  Struck. 
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BURNING-  OF  THE  DEAD.  See  Crema- 

TION. 


BURNT  OFFERING. — Biblical  Data:  The 

ordinary  translation  in  modern  versions  of  the  He¬ 
brew  “  ‘olah”  (r6tf).  This  term  does  not  mean  literally 
“burnt  offering]  ”  but  “what  is  brought  up  ”  or  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Deity.  The  name  is^  a  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  rendering,  which  is  itself  based  upon 
the  descriptive  phrase  often  attached  to  “  ‘olali  m 
the  ritual  prescriptions ;  “  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord”  (Lev.  i.  9  et  seq.),  A  synonym  is 
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which  defines  the  oilering  as  complete ;  i.e., 
when  it  is  placed  upon  the  altar,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  forms  of  animal  sacrifice  (see  I  Sam. 
vii.  9;  compare  Ps.  li.  21).  The  burnt  offering  was 
the  highest  order  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament 
ritual.  The  bloodless  offerings  were  made  only  in 
connection  with  it. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  Levit- 
ical  law  concerning  burnt  offerings: 

TLe  Offerings  :  These  were  wholly  animal,  and 
the  victims  were  wholly  consumed,  They  might 
be  from  the  herd  or  the  fiock,  or  in  cases  of  poverty 
birds  might  be  substituted.  The  offerings  accepta¬ 
ble  were:  (a)  young  bullocks;  ( b )  rams  or  goats  of 
the  first  .year;  ( c )  turtle-doves  or  }roung  pigeons. 
These  animals  were  to  be  free  from  all  disease  or 
blemish.  The}"  were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  offerer  was  to  kill  them  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  (if  a  burnt  offering),  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  public  sacrifices,  when  the  priest  put  the 
victims  to  death,  being  assisted  on  oc- 
Mode  of  casion  by  the  Levites  (II  Cliron.  xxix. 
Sacrifice.  84).  The  blood  was  then  sprinkled 
around  the  altar.  The  victim,  if  a 
large  animal,  was  flayed  and  divided;  the  pieces 
being  placed  above  the  wood  on  the  altar,  the  skin 
only  being  left  to  the  priest.  If  the  offering  was  a 
bird  a  similar  operation  was  performed,  except  that 
the  victim  was  not  entirely  divided.  The  fire  which 
consumed  the  offerings  was  never  allowed  to  go  out, 
since  they  were  slowly  consumed;  and  the  several 
kinds  of  sacrifice  furnished  constant  material  for  the 
flames.  Every  morning  the  ashes  were  conveyed  by 
the  priest  to  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix. 
38-42 ;  Lev.  i. ,  vi.  8-18,  ix.  12-14;  Num.  xv.). 

Kinds  and  Occasions  of  Burnt  Offering- ;  (a) 
Stated  Offerings  were :  (1)  The  Daily  Burnt  Offering, 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  the  evening 
prayer  (the  third  and  ninth  hours).  The  victim  was 
a  lamb  or  kid  a  year  old.  This  was  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vegetable  offering  (“minhali”)  and  a 
libation  of  wine  (Ex.  xxix.  88-42;  Num.’xxviii.  3-8). 

(2)  The  Sabbath  Burnt  Offering,  which 
Stated  and  included  double  the  amount  of  all  the 
Occasional  elements  of  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice 
Offerings.  (Niim.  xxviii.  9,  10).  (3)  The  Festal 

Burnt  Offerings,  celebrated  at  the  new 
moon,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Trum¬ 
pets,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  On  these  occasions,  especially  on  the  last- 
named,  the  number  of  victims  was  increased  (Hum 
xxviii.  11-xxix.  39). 

(b)  Occasional  Offerings:  (t)  When  a  priest 
was  consecrated  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18,  ix.  12); 

(2)  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6-8);  (3) 
at  the  cleansing  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19,  20):  (4)  at 
the  purgation  of  ceremonial  defilement  (Lev.  xv.  15, 

30) ;  (o)  in  connection  with  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite 
(Num.  vi,  11,  16). 

These  sacrifices  were  prescriptive  and  obligatory; 

but  voluntary  burnt  offerings  might 
Voluntary  also  be  made.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
Offerings.  corded  which  involved  the  immola¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  victims 
(Num.  vii. ;  I  Kings  viii.  64). 

These  w eie  the  regulations  o  1  the  Lovitical  ritual. 


All  of  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  under  priestly 
auspices;  and  even  when  a  private  offerer  killed  the 
victim  the  main  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  per 
formed  by  the  priests.  Yet  both  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Moses  the  ‘olali  was  offered  by  laymen 
without  distinction  of  persons  and  without  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  mode  or  measure— e.g.,  Gen.  viii.  20  xxii 
2  et  seq.  (compare  xv.  17);  I  Sam.  vi.  14;  Amos  v. 
22;  Isa.  i.  11;  ilosea  vi.  6;  Job  i.  5,  xlii.  8— not  to 
speak  of  the  more  or  less  heathenish  offerino-  0f 
human  victims  (Judges  xi.  31;  II  Kings  iii  27*  Jer 


- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  name  rh\y 

f°i  burnt  offering  is  explained  in  various  ways 
Some  scholars  take  it  to  be  an  offering  of  atonement 
for  the  evil  thoughts  that  steal  over  one,  inn  ^  rp 
(“ascend  in  liis  mind,”  Tan.,  Lek  Leka,  ed.  Buber 
i.  71;  Lev.  R  vii.  3);  others  derive  the  name  from 
)V9y(“to  the  Highest”),  because  it  is  entirely  in¬ 
tended  for  God,  the  Most  High,  men  taking  no  part 
therein  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii.  13). 

The  ‘olah  is  the  only  offering  which  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Temple  from  non-Jews,  the  drink-offer- 
iug  appertaining  to  it  being  in  such  cases  furnished 
at  the  cost  of  the  community  (Men.  73b;  Tern.  2b; 
compare  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Ma'ase  ha’-Korbanot* 
in.  2,  5).  The  ‘olah  was  laid  entire  upon  the  altar, 
even  the  horns  of  the  animal  and  the  beard  of  the 
goat  not  being  removed  (Zeb.  ix.  3,  85a;  “Yad,”  l.c. 
vi.  2).  Before  being  offered  upon  the  altar  the 
carcass  was  cut  into  pieces,  not  at  haphazard,  but 
according  to  the  detailed  directions  given  in  the 
Talmud  (Tamid  31).  The  several  pieces  were  then 
laid  upon  the  altar,  the  number  of  priests  officiating 
being  eight,  eleven,  or  twenty-four,  according  as  the 
animal  was  a  sheep,  ram,  or  ox  (Yorna  26b).  This 
however,  applies  only  to  the  ‘olah  offered  by  the 
whole  congregation,  not  to  the  individual  ‘olot, 
a\  hicli  could  be  cut  up  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
and  be  offered  by  any  number  of  priests  {l.c-.).  The 
skins  of  these  animals  belonged  to  the  priests,  who 
divided  them  among  themselves  every  Friday,  pro¬ 
vided  the  offering  had  not  proved  unfit  ($>1D3)  be¬ 
fore  skinning  (Zeb.  xii.  3 ;  Toscf.,  Men.  xiii.  18).  As 
the  more  prominent  priests  forcibly  took  possession 
of  the  skins,  it  was  decreed  that  the  latter  should  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  be  given  to  the  Temple  (Tosef 
l.c.  19). 

BmnoCfRAPiiv :  Maimonides,  Yad,  Ma'asc  Im-Korbanot,  vi. 

L.  G. 

Critical  View  :  What  most  obviously  requires 
explanation  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  Lcvitical  law 
insists  on  the  observance  of  minute  prescriptions 
relating  to  the  burnt  offerings  and  other  bloody 
saciifices,  defines  the  several  occasions,  and  provides 
a  special  ritual  for  each,  these  were  not  conformed 
to  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
This  is  a  matter  of  too  general  a  character  to  be 
treated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  difficulty  is 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  hypothesis,  now  accepted 
by  most  modern  scholars  that  the  prescriptions  them¬ 
selves  were  of  late  origin,  and  formed  part  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  and  comprehensive  system  of  worship  designed 
for  the  community  of  Israel  under  the  Second  Temple. 
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Only  by  cutting  loose  this  final  ceremonial  law  from 
the  tribal  and  monarchical  history  of  the  Hebrews 
can  one  gain  any  rational  conception  of  their  sacrifi¬ 
cial  usages.  With  this  general  principle  in  view  one 
is  in  a  position  to  answer  the  two  questions  of  most 
immediate  concern:  (1)  What  was  the  origin  of 
burnt  offerings  in  Israel?  and  (2)  What  were  the 
historical  occasions  and  modes  of  these  sacrifices? 

There  seem  to  be  three  stages  or  phases  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sacrifice  as  representing  the  relations 
between  the  worshipers  and  the  Deity. 
Aspects  In  the  first,  communion  is  prominent; 
of  Sacrifice,  in  the  second,  homage  or  devotion ;  in 
the  third,  expiation.  The  most  prim¬ 
itive  notion  was  that  of  communion  with  the  object 
of  worship,  held  to  be  akin  to  his  votaries,  who  par¬ 
took  of  his  life.  The  Deity,  however,  was  also  a 
benefactor.  It  was  from  Him  that  the  various  kinds 
of  offerings,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  the  produce  of 
the  land,  came  to  the  offerers.  Hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  sacrifice  was  a  part  of  a  social  feast — a  fam¬ 
ily  meal  in  a  wider  and  deeper  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  giving  back  to  the  beneficent  Deity 
of  a  part  of  what  He  had  bestowed :  it  was  in  fact 
the  most  tangible  and  obvious  mode  of  rendering 
homage  to  one’s  God. 

Only  a  part  of  the  whole  was  at  first  offered ;  other¬ 
wise  there  would  have  been  no  sacrificial  feast,  no 
communion  with  the  Divinity.  But  what  should  be 
chosen  as  the  offering?  and  how  should  it  be  ren¬ 
dered?  The  Deity,  being  invisible,  would  be  most 
suitably  entertained  by  a  more  ethereal  form  of 
nourishment  than  solid  food.  Hence  arose  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  burning  certain  portions  of  the 
Origin  of  animal  offerings  or  materials  of  the 
Burnt  feast.  The  most  appropriate  of  all 
Sacrifices,  were  the  fatty  parts  of  the  animal, 
which  in  general  among  ancient  peo¬ 
ples,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  were  consumed  by 
fire,  while  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  was  eaten  by 
the  human  participants.  This  was  the  “  zebali,  ”  the 
fundamental  animal  offering. 

From  this  universal  type  of  sacrifice  the  ‘olah 
was  differentiated.  The  “wholeness”  of  the  obla¬ 
tion  was  what  distinguished  it  from 
Character-  other  fire-offerings,  at  least  in  outward 
istics  of  form.  But  this  wholeness  was  not 
the  an  exclusive  mark  of  burnt  offerings 
Oblation,  among  sacrifices  in  general;  for  it 
merely  implied  that  no  part  of  the  obla¬ 
tion  was  to  be  consumed  by  any  one  except  the  Deity, 
to  whom  it  was  wholly  surrendered.  Among  vari¬ 
ous  peoples  it  may  be  observed  that  offerings  of  any 
sort  of  vegetables  were  given  unconsumed  by  the 
offerers;  and  among  the  Hebrews  even  some  forms 
of  the  fire-offerings  were  wholly  consumed  on  the 
altar.  Thus  the  “minhah,”  or  cereal-offering,  when 
offered  by  a  priest,  was  to  be  entirely  burned  (Lev. 
vi.  20  et  seq.).  Also  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering, 
when  the  offense  had  been  committed  either  by  a 
priest  or  by  the  whole  people,  was  burned  entire 
outside  the  camp  (Lev,  iv.  3-21),  even  the  skin  being 
consumed,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  burnt 
offering. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  whole 
"burnt  offering?  It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  of  a  sac¬ 


ramental  character,  implying  a  communion  with  the 
object  of  devotion ;  for  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  the  elements  were 
Distinctive  portioned  out  between  the  Deity  and 
Character  the  worshipers.  Kor  was  it,  in  any 
of  Burnt  sense  or  degree,  a  festal  ceremony. 
Offerings.  Was,  it  then,  piacular  or  expiatory? 

Hot  distinctively  so,  according  to 
the  Levitical  ritual,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  expiation  was  probabty  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  stated  order  of  animal  sacrifice  in 
the  final  legislation.  From  the  special  occasions  of 
its  celebration  as  given  above,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  honorific  and  devotional,  implying  hom¬ 
age  to  YlIWil  and  a  complete  surrender  to  His  service. 
Was  this  always  the  case  in  Israel  ?  Some  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  this  question  from  the  Biblical 
statements  as  to  the  occasions  of  such  sacrifices  in 
the  earlier  history,  and  from  the  details  which  are 
added  to  some  of  the  accounts. 

Piacular  sacrifice  seems  historically  to  have  begun 
with  human  immolations.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  the  writer  of  Gen.  xxii.  (E),  where  the  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  is  commuted 
Piacular  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram.  The  sacri- 
Human  fice  by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  of  his 
Sacrifice,  eldest  son  (II  Kings  iii.  27)  was  expia¬ 
tory;  for,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator, 
the  “wrath”  of  the  offended  deity  was  diverted  upon 
Israel.  Such  were  also  the  horrible  sacrifices  made 
to  Moloch  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom.  These 
practises  are  amply  illustrated  from  other  ancient 
nations.  But  not  all  Old  Testament  human  sacri¬ 
fices  were  burnt  offerings.  Agag  was  not  burned 
(I  Sam.  xv.  33);  nor  were  the  seven  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  King  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9).  Both  of  these 
executions  were  made  “before  Yiiwir,”  and  were 
therefore  real  sacrifices,  the  latter  being  expressly 
stated  to  be  expiatory. 

When  animals  took  the  place  of  human  offerings 
a  motive  for  the  immolation  of  the  whole  victim  was 
not  present,  or  at  least  not  urgent. 
Animal  When  the  sacrifice  was  representative 
Offerings  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
of  Various  tim  was  in  general  a  sufficient  expres- 
Motives.  sion  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  as  animal 
oblations  were  already  made  from 
other  motives,  burnt  offerings  also,  of  which  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  formed  in  any  case  an  essential 
part,  naturally  came  to  have  a  varied  use  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  Accordingly,  while,  on  the  whole,  animal 
burnt  offerings  were  mainly  honorific  and  devo¬ 
tional  in  the  latter  legislation,  they  were  often  piac¬ 
ular  in  the  earlier  history  (e.f/.,  I  Sam.  vi.  14;  vii.  9 
et  seq.). 

There  are  some  interesting  passages  which  seem 
to  show  the  development  of  the  principle  and  prac¬ 
tise  of  whole  burnt  offerings.  They 
Develop-  were  written  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
ment  of  centuries  b.c.  In  Judges  vi.  19  et  seq. 
the  Whole  Gideon’s  sacrifice  of  a  kid  and  unleav- 
Burnt  ened  cakes  is  wholly  consumed  by  fire 
Offering1,  from  heaven  (compare  vs.  26  et  seq.). 

Still  more  significant  is  Judges  xiii.  15 
et  seq.,  where  Manoali,  who  had  intended  to  present 
a  kid  for  food  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  is  com- 
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manded  to  make  of  it  a  burnt  offering.  Thus  we 
may  observe  the  development  of  the  zebah  into  the 
*olah.  Jeremiah,  when  he  says :  “  Add  your  burnt  of¬ 
ferings  to  your  [ordinary]  sacrifices  ”  (vii.  21),  seems 
to  have  in  mind  the  ritual  tendency  just  indicated. 

It  may  be  observed,  finally,  that  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  private  offerings,  which  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  normal 
Israelite,  were  very  seldom  holocausts,  and  that  the 
more  fixed  and  statutory  the  public  ritual  became, 
the  larger  was  the  place  given  to  the  burnt  offering. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Ahaz,  in  782  b.c.  (II  Kings 
xvi.  15),  a  morning  burnt  offering  was  part  of  the 
stated  ritual.  See  Sacrifice. 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  commentaries  on  the  relevant 
passages,  the  following  maybe  consulted  :  On  tram,  Dc  Sacri- 
Heiis',  ir>SS:  Spencer,  Dc  Lcgibus  Hehrecorum ,  1080 ;  Heng- 
stenbergv  Die  Opfcr  dev  HciWjen  Sehrift.  1859:  Kurtz.  Dcr 
Alttcstamcntisehc  Opfcrcultus,  1S02;  Ewald.  Allcrih  timer 
des  Volkcs  Israel,  pp.  1L  ct  seq De  Wette.  Hchruisch-JU- 
dischc  Arcliiiologie ,  ed.  Raebiger,  1864,  pp.  286  ct  seq.:  Ben- 
zinger,  Hebr.  Arcliiiologie ,  pp.  481  ct  seq.:  Nowaek,  I  lehr. 
Arehaologie ,  ii.  203  ct  seq.:  F.  \V.  Schultz,  in  Zoeklers  Hand- 
buch  dcr  Thcul.  Wisscnschaftcn,  i.  310  ct  seq.:  Smend,  AH- 
test.  Religion ,  pp.  122  ct  seq.:  W.  It.  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  209  ct  seq.  (see  Index),  and  Sacrifice ,  in 
Eneyc.  Brit.  9th  ed.;  compare  Wellhausen.  Rcstc  Ara- 
bischcn  Heidentumcs ,  pp.  110  ct  seq.;  Goodspeed,  in  Biblical 
World  (art.  Atonement  in  Non-Christian  Religions),  Jan.- 
April,  1901 ;  Frazer's  Golden  Bough ,  2d  eel.,  190i. 

J.  JR.  J.  F.  McC. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS :  Town  of  Suffolk, 
England,  and  seat  of  a  monastery  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist.  Under  the  rule  of  Abbot  Hugh  (1178-80) 
the  monastery  fell  deeply  into  debt  to  the  Jews, 
especially  to  Isaac  Fil  Joce,  Benedict  of  Norwich, 
and  Jurnet  of  Norwich,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
£3,025.  The  Jews  were  accordingly  favored  by  the 
sacristan  William,  who  used  to  take  charge  of  their 
deeds  and  money  in  times  of  war  (Jocelin  de  Brake- 
lond,  “Cronicon,”  pp.  1,  2,  4,  8).  The  town  was 
the  site  of  a  case  of  blood  accusation  in  1181,  when 
a  boy  named  Robert  was  said  to  have  been  martyred 
{ib.  pp.  12,  114).  No  details  are  extant  as  to  this 
alleged  martyrdom.  Abbot  Samson,  who  was  the 
rival  candidate  for  the  position  of  abbot  with  Will¬ 
iam,  the  sacristan,  on  succeeding  Abbot  Hugh  in 
1182,  found  great  difficulty  in  freeing  the  abbey  from 
indebtedness  to  the  Jews,  but  succeeded  in  doing  so 
within  twelve  years  of  his  accession.  On  March  18, 
1190,  fift}7-seven  Jews  were  slaughtered  at  Bury, 

and  almost  immediately  afterward  Abbot  Samson  ob¬ 
tained  their  expulsion  from  the  town  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  of  the  town  had  to  be  a  “  man  ” — /.<?.,  vas¬ 
sal — of  St.  Edmund  (ib.  p.  83). 

There  still  exists  at  Bury  a  building  which  is 
known  as  Moyse  Hall  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  former  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  It  is  of  late 
Norman  or  Transition  character,  and  therefore  its 
date  is  probable;  but  no  continuous  evidence  of 
a  tradition  associating  it  with  Jews  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  a  careful  inquiry  made  by  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England  negatives  its  identifi¬ 
cation. 

Bibliography  :  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present ,  ii.  ix,  x. ;  Jacobs, 
Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp.  59-61, 75,  78, 141,  385 ;  Trans¬ 
actions  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England ,  ii.  116-122. 

J. 

BUSH.  See  Burning  Bush. 


BUSH  (BUSCH),  ISIDOBt  Litterateur,  pub¬ 
licist,  and  viticultumlist;  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
Jan.  15,  1822;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  5,  1898. 
His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Israel  Honig, 
Edler  von  Honigsberg,  the  first  Jew  raised  to  nobility 
in  Austria  (see  Kompert,  “  Oesterreicliisclie  Adels- 
lialle  fur  Israelitcn  ”).  When  seven  years  old  Bush 
was  seriously  burned  at  a  conflagration,  suffering  all 
his  life  from  the  effects,  but  rising  superior  to  the 
consequent  physical  infirmities  through  an  iron  will 
and  a  naturally  strong  constitution.  Bush  received 
his  education  from  private  teachers,  and  owed  his 
literary  bent  to  the  cultured  circles  and  rare  minds, 
(such  as  Leopold  Zunz  and  Michael  Sachs)  with 
which  he  came  in  contact  from  boyhood. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Schmid’s 
Oriental  printing  establishment  in  Vienna,  which 
his  lather  had  acquired.  The  Talmud  published 
with  the  imprint  of  Yon  Schmid  and  Bush  is  still 
prized  for  its  exactness.  For  six  years  (1842-47) 
Bush  edited  and  published  the  “Kalender  und  Jalir- 
bucli  fur  Israeli  ten  ”  (Vienna).  Its  plan  was  the 
presentation  in  the  same  book  of  the  productions  of 
leading  Jewish  scholars  of  divergent 
His  “Jahr-  views.  Among  these  were  Leopold 
bucher.”  Zunz.  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
Gotthold  Salomon,  Ludwig  Philipp- 
son,  Michael  Sachs,  Noah  Mannheimer,  Joseph 
Wertheimer,  Leopold  Stern,  Theodor  Creizenach, 
Ludwig  August  Frank  1,  Leopold  Kompert,  Leopold 
Low,  and  Simon  Szanto.  Some  of  these  made  tlieir 
first  appearance  as  writers  in  the  pages  of  the 
“  Jahrbucher.”  In  1844  he  edited  “Mcsillat  lia- 
Limmud  ”  (Way  of  Instruction),  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  father  after  Bush  had  left  for  America. 

Liberal  in  politics,  lie  edited  the  “  Organ  fur  Glau- 
bensfreilieit,”  and  other  revolutionary  papers  issued 
from  his  press.  When  the  Revolution  of  1S48  failed 
he  had  to  flee  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  8, 
1849.  There  Bush  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  and  stationery,  and  on  March  30,  1849,  pub¬ 
lished  the  initial  number  of  “ Israel’s  Herold,”  the 
first  Jewish  weekly  in  the  United  States,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  only  three  months.  He  was  assisted  in 
producing  it  by  leading  members  of  the  Order 
B’nai  B’ritli.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Bush  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  conducted  a  general  store  for 

six  3rears.  In  1857  Bush  was  made  president  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank.  Wlien  tlie  Missouri  Con¬ 
vention  was  called  to  determine  whether  the  state 
should  join  in  the  secession  movement,  Bush  was 
chosen  a  member  on  the  Unconditional  Union  ticket, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
to  which  most  important  matters  were  referred. 

When  Fremont  took  command  in  1861,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  Louis,  Bush  was  made  his  aide-de- 
camp,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
Military  submitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Career.  Chase  a  plan  for  a  government  loan 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  similar 
to  the  famous  Rothschild  premium  loans  of  Austria. 
Mr.  Chase  feared  its  rejection  by  Congress,  but  was 
impressed  with  Bush’s  financial  genius,  and  offered 
him  a  Treasury  clerkship.  Bush  returned  shortly 
afterward  to  St.  Louis,  and  became  for  six  years 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
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and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Company.  He  assisted 
in  forming  Congregation  Bcne  El  in  St.  Louis  and 
in  establishing  the  Independent  Order  B’nai  BTitli 
in  the  West,  and  was  henceforth  prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Order,  rendering  invaluable  service, 
especially  in  connection  with  its  endowment  or  in¬ 
surance  feature,  and  in  forming  the  Cleveland  Jew¬ 
ish  Orphan  Asylum.  His  interest  in  the  society  led 
him  to  become  an  insurance  actuary. 

Bush  was  chosen  member  of  the  state  convention 
called  to  abolish  slavery  and  to  form  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  state  board  of  immigration  to  repair  losses  in 
population  resulting  from  the  war,  which  post  he 
retained  for  twelve  years.  Later  in  life  Bush  be¬ 
came  interested  in  viticulture.  He  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  (mimed  by  him  “Bushberg”)  outside  the 
city,  which  became  noted  for  its  products;  and  lie 
even  sent  large  quantities  of  cuttings  from  his  vine¬ 
yards  to  France  to  replace  ravages  by  phylloxera. 
Bush,  after  years  of  preparation,  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  grapes,  “The  Bushberg  Catalogue,”  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

v  P.  Co. 


BUSH,  LEWIS:  American  soldier;  born  in 
Philadelphia;  died  1777;  member  of  the  well-known 
Bush  family,  Jewish  merchants  of  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  commission  of  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Sixth  Pennsylvania  Battalion  Jan.  9,  1776,  and  was 
made  captain  of  the  same  June  24,  1776.  He  was 
transferred  on  Jan.  13,  1777,  to  Col.  Thomas  Hart¬ 
ley’s  additional  continental  regiment.  Of  this  troop 
Bush  was  commissioned  major  March  12,  1777.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  serving  with  distinction  during 
many  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
Sept.  11,  1777,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  and  died 
shortly  after. 


Bibliography:  H.  S.  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  p.  45S, 
Philadelphia,  1894;  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  iii.  89;  Linn  and  Esrle,  Pennsylvania  Archives ,  second 
series,  x.  8,  185,  T80,  Harrisburg,  1880;  Wolf,  The  American 
Jew  as  Patriot ,  Soldier ,  and  Citizen .  pp.  45-47,  Philadel¬ 
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BUSH,  SOLOMON  :  American  soldier ;  born  in 
Philadelphia;  son- of  Matthias  Bush,  one  of  the 

signers  of  tlie  non-importation  agreement  (Oct.  2o, 

1765). 

Solomon  Bush  was  an  officer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  1777-87.  On  July  5,  1777,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  adjutant- general  of  the  state  militia  by  the 
supreme  council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Sept.,  1777, 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh  during 
a  skirmish,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  Philadelphia. 
When  the  British  captured  the  city  in  Dec.,  1777,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  on  parole.  As  lie 
could  not  earn  bis  living,  being  kept,  on  account  of 
his  wound,  at  his  father’s  home  (Chestnut  Hill,  Phil¬ 
adelphia).  the  council  passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
Oct.  20,  1779,  respecting  him,  and  on  Oct.  27  of  that 
year  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  with 
pa}^  in  accordance  with  the  rank.  Bush  was  in  des¬ 
titute  circumstances  in  later  years,  and  on  Nov.  o. 
1785,  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  ordered  that  a  pen¬ 


sion  be  paid  him  for  his  meritorious  services.  His 
brother,  Jonas  Bush,  was  on  the  roll  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldiers. 

Bibliography:  H.  S.  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  1894, 
pp.  22,  455-457 ;  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  v. 
202;  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records,  xi.  240;  xii.  140.151; 
xiv.  570,  571 ;  Wolf,  The  American  Jew  as  Patriot ,  Soldier , 
and  Citizen ,  pp.  45-47,  Philadelphia,  1895. 

a.  A.  M.  F. 

BUSNACH,  WILLIAM  BERTRAND : 

French  dramatist;  born  in  Paris  March  7,  1832; 
nephew  of  the  composer  Fromental  Halevy.  His 
father  was  associated  with  Bakri,  to  whom  France 
was  indebted  to  tlie  amount  of  some  twenty-odd 
million  francs  for  provisions  furnished  to  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  Busnacli  and  his  partner  were  not  paid  in 
full  at  the  end.  The  elder  Busnacli,  an  Algerian 
Jew,  became  a  naturalized  Italian  in  the  time  of  the 
deys,  and  was  the  first  interpreter  of  the  French 
army.  He  established  himself  at  Paris  in  1835. 
William — an  Italian  Jew  born  in  France  of  an  Alge¬ 
rian  father,  with  a  German  surname  and  an  English 
given  name — was  at  first  employed  in  the  customs 
department.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
dramatic  work,  writing  many  plays,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  successful.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  here:  “Les  Virtuoses  du  Pave,”  1864; 
“  Premiere  Fraicheur,  Paris-Revue,”  1869;  “Heloi'se 
et  Abelard,”  with  music  by  Litolff,  1872;  “Forte  en 
Gueule,”  “La  Liqueur  d’Or,”  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Liorat,  music  by  Laurent  de  Rille,  1873;  “Ko- 
siki,”  with  Liorat,  music  by  Lecocq,  1876. 

In  1867  Busnacli  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
Athenee,  where  several  of  his  operettas  (“Fleur  de 
The,”  etc.)  were  performed.  His  greatest  successes 
he  achieved,  however,  with  his  adaptation  of  cele¬ 
brated  novels  for  the  stage;  for  example,  “L’As- 
sommoir,  ”  1881 ;  “  Nana,  ”  1882 ;  **  Pot-Bouille.  ”  1883, 
all  by  Emile  Zola;  “Le  Petit  Jacques,”  by  Jules 
Claretie,  1885;  “La  Marchande  des  Quat-re  Saisons,” 
etc. 

Busnacli  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  novels: 
“La  Fille  de  M.  Lecoq,”  1886:  “Le  Petit  Gosse,” 
1889;  “  Cyprienne  Guerard,”  1895,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Lermina,  Dictionnaire  Biograpliique  lllus- 
tre ;  La  Grande  Encyclopedic. 

8.  J.  M  . 

TtTTgVNT  A  gTT;  NAJPUTAX.! ;  Chief  of  the  Alge¬ 
rian  Jews  and  statesman;  born  at  Algiers  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  assassinated  June 
28,  1805.  He  was  engaged — first  alone,  and  later 
with  Bakri  Brothers — in  the  grain  trade,  of  which 
the  dey  Hasan,  with  whom  Busnash  was  on  friendly 
terms,  granted  him  a  monopoly.  The  firm  of  Bakri 
&  Busnash  soon  attained  a  wide  reputation,  and 
Busnash  became  the  most  influential  man  in  Algeria. 

In  1800  he  was  appointed  by  the  dey  Mustapha — 
whom  he  had  helped  to  attain  to  power— chief  of  the 
Algerian  Jews,  a  post  to  which  was  attached  the 
office  of  broker  to  the  dey,  and  the  consul-general¬ 
ship  of  Ragusa.  In  this  position  Busnash  displayed 
so  much  ability  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  dey,  who  practically  left  the  government  in  his 
hands.  It  was  he  who  received  the  consuls  and 
settled  differences  between  Algeria  and  foreign 
countries. 
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His  power  did  not,  however,  last.  The  janizaries 
and  the  fanatical  Moslems  reluctantly  submitted  to 
the  domination  of  a  Jew;  and  Busnasli,  after  having 
escaped  several  attempts  on  his  life,  was  at  last 
shot  dead  by  a  janizary  at  the  gate  of  the  dey*s 
palace. 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Inscriptions  Tumulaircs ,  pp.  90  et 

seq. 

I.  Br. 

BUST  ANT.  See  Bostanai. 

BUTCHERS.  See  Shehitaii. 

BUTRYMOWICZ,  MATHEUS  :  Polish  states¬ 
man  and  landlord  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Lithuania 
and  Samogitia,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
members  of  the  Diet  assembled  in  Warsaw  from 
178S  to  1792. 

He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
and  to  this  end  considered  it  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  utilize  the  energy  and  the  abilities  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants.  Together  with  Castellan  Yezier- 
ski  and  other  Liberal  members  of  the  “last”  Polish 
Diet,  he  endeavored  to  proveto  the  Polish  represent¬ 
atives  how  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 
the  abnormal  position  of  the  Jews,  and  urged  the 
taking  of  measures  leading  toward  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.  In  1789  he  elaborated  a  plan  for  transforming 
the  Jews  into  useful  citizens,  which  lie  set  forth  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Sposob  Uformowania  %dow 
Polskicli  w  Pozytecznych  Krajowi  Oby  watelow  ” 
(Warsaw),  and  which  he  submitted  to"  Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky  at  the  session  of  the  Diet  of  Dec.  4, 
asking  the  king  to  favor  it  with  his  support.  In 
this  pamphlet  he  points  out  that  the  Polish  law  does 
not  include  the  Jews  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
(the  nobility,  country  gentry,  and  burgesses);  that 
the  Polish  legislation  had  always  regarded  the  Jews 
as  a  foreign  element,  and,  though  burdening  them 
with  exceptional  taxes,  had  not  granted  them  the 
rights  of  citizens,  while  Polish  society  had  treated 
them  with  contempt,  defamed  their  religion,  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  notion  that  a  Jew  could  be  a 
son  of  his  fatherland.  He  adds: 

“And  after  all  this,  you  demand  from  tlie  Jew  that  he  shall 
he  useful  to  the  country  which  does  not  profess  to  be  his  father- 
land,  that  he  shall  be  faithful  and  devoted  to  those  who  con¬ 
stantly  oppress  him  !  The  Jew  did  not  take  to  agriculture,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  care  to  exchange  one  kind  of  misery  for  an¬ 
other  ;  the  law  would  not  permit  him  to  own  land,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  become  a  serf  and  to  work  for  others.  He  showed 
strong  inclinations  to  trade  and  industry :  hut  the  towns  either 
would  not  admit  him  at  all  to  these  pursuits,  or  at  best  allowed 
him  to  be  only  a  haberdasher.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  merchants:  and  therein  lies 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
towns.” 

When  the  Diet  appointed,  in  June,  1790,  a  com¬ 
mittee  44 to  reform  the  condition  of  the  Jews,”  But- 
rymowicz  was  one  of  its  most  active  members.  He 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  of  the  union  of  “the  peoples”  (the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  Jews)  by  the  reception  of  the  latter  into 
the  national  organism  through  mutual  concessions, 
through  the  abolition  or  the  reorganization  of  the 
K AXIAL,  and  even  through  the  influence  of  the  courts 


in  the  propagation  of  education  and  culture  among 
the  Jewish  youths.  See  Czacki  and  Poland. 

Bibliography  :  T.  XCorzon,  Wewnetrznc  Dzieje  Polski  zn 
Stanislawa  Augusta ,  vol.  i.,  Warsaw.  1897 ;  PLsma  History- 
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Polshyc ,  in  Voshhod ,  1897,  x.  82 ;  S.  M.  Dubnow,  Yevreiskaua 
Mariya  (after  Braun  and  Back),  ii.  418;  S.  Orgelbraricl 
Encyclopcdja  Powszeclma ,  ii.,  s.v.,  Warsaw,  1898. 
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BUTTE,  MONTANA.  See  Montana. 

BUTTENWIESER,  LAEMMLEIN :  German 
Talmudist  and  linguist;  born  in  Wassertrudingeu, 
Bavaria,  Jan.  16, 1825;  died  in  New  York  city  Sept. 
23,  1901.  He  was  descended  from  a  well-known 
family  of  German  rabbis,  his  father  being  rabbi  of 
Wassertrudingen,  and  his  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather  having  been  rabbis  at  Buttenwiesen, 
Germany.  Buttenwieser  received  his  education  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Aschaffenburg,  where  he  studied 
Talmud  under  Rabbi  Adler,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Wurzburg  and  Prague.  While  attending  the 
universities  he  also  studied  for  the  rabbinate ;  and  he 
received  his  diploma  as  rabbi  from  Judah  Lob 
Seligman  Bar  Bamberger  of  Wurzburg,  from  Rapo- 
port  and  Samuel  Freund  of  Prague. 

In  1854  Buttenwieser  emigrated  to  America,  and, 
not  liking  the  conditions  of  the  ministry,  became  a 
teacher  of  languages.  He  taught  in  the  Talmud 
Yelodim  School  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1867  became 
instructor  in  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  Maimonides  College  at  that 
place.  He  went  to  New  York  (1873)  as  a  private 
tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  studies.  The  same 
year  Buttenwieser  was  appointed  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1886,  when  ho  resigned, 

bibliography  i  The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24, 1901,  and  The 
Jewish  Messenger,  Sept.  27, 1901. 

S.  .  .  F.  T.  II. 

BUXTORF  ( BUXTORFF),  JOHANNES 

(usually  called  44  Father,  ”  or  44  the  Elder  ”) :  The  prin¬ 
cipal  founder  of  rabbinical  study  among  Christian 
scholars;  born  Dec.  25, 1564,  at  Kamen,  Westphalia; 
died  Sept.  13, 1629,  at  Basel.  He  studied  at  Marburg 
and  afterward  at  Herborn,  where  Johann  Piscator 
persuaded  him  to  study  Hebrew.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Basel  in  1584,  where  he  became  the  close 
friend  and  tutor  of  the  children  of  Leo  Curio,  whose 
daughter  Margaret  he  afterward  mar- 
Appointed  ried.  In  Aug.,  1590,  he  graduated  as 
Professor  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  fol- 
of  Hebrew,  lowing  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
which  position  lie  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 

Buxtorf  displayed  remarkable  enthusiasm  and 
diligence  in  the  investigation  of  Jewish  science.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
— which  book  lie  chose  as  his  basis  of  inquiry — he 
was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Masorah,  tlie  Talmud, 
and  the  Targum;  and  as  many  books  were  requisite 
to  this  end,  he  gradually  acquired  a  valuable  Hebrew 
library,  and,  unconsciously,  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  bibliography  which  eventually  carried  him  to  the 
threshold  of  post-Biblical  Hebrew  literature.  By  the 
publication  of  a  catalogue  of  his  Hebrew  books,  he 
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raiade  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  wide  field  of 
Jewish  bibliography.  For  the  correction  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  for  his  personal  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  employed  from  1617  onward  the  services  of 
two'  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  the  learned  Abraham 
ben  Eliezer  Braunschweig.  These  men  naturally 
were  compelled  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bux- 
torf  s  house.  As,  however,  since  the  year  1557  “  the 
Jews  had  been  absolutely  forbidden  to  enter  Basel 
during  the  merchants’  fair  and  at  other  times,” 
Buxtorf  was  compelled  to  secure  a  special  permit 
for  them  from  the  municipal  authorities.  When,  in 
1619,  a  son  was  born  to  Abraham  Braunschweig, 
curiosity  and  zeal  for  investigation  induced  Bux¬ 
torf,  accompanied  by  liis  son-in-law,  the  printer 
Konig,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  com- 
Fined  for  mon  council,  to  attend  the  circum- 
Attending*  cision.  For  this  offense  Buxtorf  and 
a  Cir-  Konig  were  fined  each  100  gulden, 
cum  cision.  Though  Buxtorf  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  liis  “  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,”  lie  nevertheless  maintained  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  number  of  Jews  in  Germany,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  even  in  Constantinople.  His  eulogists 
declare  that  liis  writings  were  welcomed  and  extolled 
in  synagogues  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
Jews  everywhere  were  accustomed  to  regard  him  as 
their  leading  oracle  even  on  the  most  subtle  ques¬ 
tions  of  their  belief.  But  this  statement  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  exaggeration.  The  mainspring  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  domain  of  Jewish  literature  was  his 
polemical  zeal  against  Judaism,  the  ultimate  object 
of  which  was  the  conversion  of  the  Hebrews.  Hence 
it  comes  that  his  first  work  was  the  above-mentioned 
“ Synagoga  Judaica,”  which,  under  the  title  of 
“  Juden-Schiil”  (Basel,  1603),  appeared 
His  Zeal  in  several  editions  (with  additions, 
Against  1664),  and  was  translated  into  Flemish 
Judaism,  and  Latin.  Even  Buxtorf s  contem¬ 
poraries  condemned  the  superficial 
and  malicious  character  of  the  book  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  intentional  distortions  of  fact.  Moreri  criticizes 
the  work  as  “tres  peu  judicieux,  et  il  s’y  est  trop 
attache  a  des  bagatelles,  et  &  ce  qui  peut  rendre  les 
Juifs  trop  ridicules.”  Buxtorf  s  attention  was  con¬ 
stantly  directed  toward  the  conversion  of  the  Jews; 
and  from  1615  on  he  entertained  the  design  of  edit¬ 
ing  again  the  notorious  “Pugio  Fidei  Contra  Mauros 
et  Judieos”  (“  Judendolch ”),  or  “Dagger  [Defense] 
of  the  Faith,”  of  the  Dominican  Baymund  Mar¬ 
tin,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  Buxtorf  by  Philipp  Mornay-Plessis  of  Saumur. 
This  design  was  defeated  by  his  death. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  Buxtorf  s  publications  is 
his  rabbinical  Bible,  containing  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Masorali,  and  various  commentaries,  published 
in  two  folio  volumes  (Basel,  1618-19),  together  with 
a  supplement  entitled  “Tiberias,  Commentarius 
Masoretliicus  ”  (1620),  which  for  a  long  time  was 
the  best  work  of  its  kind.  The  best  grammatical 
work  of  Buxtorf  was  the  “  Pneceptiones  Gram¬ 
matical  de  Lingua  Ilebraia  ”  (Basel,  1605),  later  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  “Epitome  Gramm  at.iene  He- 
bivea),”  and  afterward  successively  edited  about 
sixteen  times  by  Buxtorf  s  son  and  others,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Jolm  Davis  (London,  1656). 


Buxtorf  s  work  as  a  lexicographer  began  with  the 
“Epitome  Badieum  Hebraicarum  et  Chaldaica- 
rum”  (Basel,  1607,  not  1600),  afterward  published 
in  numerous  editions  at  Basel  (1615-1735),  Amster¬ 
dam  (1645),  London  (1646),  and  Franeker  (1653-54), 
under  the  title  “  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et 
Lexico-  Chaldaicum.  ”  An  extract  from  it  also 
graphical  appeared  at  Basel  (1612 ;  6th  ed. ,  1658), 
Works.  under  the  title,  “Manuale  Hebraicum 
et  Chaldaicum.  ”  As  especially  impor¬ 
tant  may  be  mentioned  his  “Concordance,”  based 
upon  the  older  work  of  Isaac  Nathan  hen  Kalony- 
mus,  and  published  after  Buxtorf ’s  death  by  his  son; 
and  his  “Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum,”  begun 
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by  Buxtorf  in  1609,  and  completed  by  his  son  in 
1639,  after  nine  years  of  indefatigable  labor.  This 
lexicon,  despite  its  numerous  imperfections  and 
errors,  became  an  indispensable  guide  to  specialists ; 
a  new  but  very  imperfect  edition  was  published  as 
late  as  1S66.  As  the  “Bibliotheca  Babbinica” — 
containing  about  324  rabbinical  writings  arranged 
according  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet — was  the  first 
serious  endeavor  toward  a  compilation  of  a  Jewish 
bibliograplijr,  so  the  “De  Abbreviaturis  Hebraicis,” 
which  was  first  published  about  the  same  time 
(Basel,  1613,  1640;  Franeker,  1696;  Herborn,  1708), 
and  is  still  useful,  furnished  the  basis  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hebrew  abbreviations.  Finally,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  Buxtorf  s  “  Institutio  Episto- 
laris  Hebraica,  sive  de  Conscribendis  Epistolis  He¬ 
braicis  Liber,  cum  Epistolarum  Hebraicarum  Cen- 
turia”  (Basel,  1610;  “Cum  Append.  Yariarum 
Epistolarum  B,  Maiemonis  et  Aliorum  .  .  .  Excell. 
Babbinorum,”  Basel,  1629),  a  work  containing  over 
one  hundred  family  and  other  letters,  partly  sup¬ 
plied  with  vowels,  and  partly  translated  into  Latin 
and  furnished  with  explanations  of  words;  the 
letters  being  taken  from  the  epistolary  guide, 
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“Megillat  Sefer  ”  (Venice,  1552),  the  “Iggarot  Shelo- 
mim”  (Augsburg,  1603),  and  the  “  Ma'ayan  Gannim  77 
of  Archevolti  (Venice,  1553). 

Bibliography  :  Buxtorf-Falkeisen,  Joh.  Buxtorf ,  Voter ,  Er- 
Itannt  a  us  Seiucm  Brief  wechscl,  Basel,  I860 ;  E.  Kautzsoh, 
Joh.  Buxtorf  tier  Acltcre ,  Rcctorats-Rcdc ,  Basel,  1879; 
Steinsclmeider,  Bibliograph.  ITamUmch  liber  die  Thcor. 
und  Prakt.  Litcratur  dev  Hcbr.  Sprachc ,  pp.  2 Setter/., 
Leipsic,  1859;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica  (containing  many 
inaccuracies),  s.v. 

T.  M.  K. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  :  Johannes  Buxtorf, 
the  son  of  the  elder;  known  as  Johannes  Buxtorf 
II,;  Christian  Hebraist  ;  born  at  Basel  Aug.  13. 
1599;  died  there  Aug.  16,  1664.  Before  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
and  in  Dec.,  1615,  graduated  as  master  of  arts  from 
that  institution.  He  then  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  under  David  Pyrilus,  Abra¬ 
ham  Scultetus,  A! ting,  and  others.  In  1618  he  at¬ 
tended  the  synod  at  Dordrecht  [Dort],  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Simon  Episcopius,  Ludwig 
Crocius,  and  others.  He  succeeded  his  father,  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the 
university ;  and  so  closely  did  he  follow 
Becomes  in  his  father’s  footsteps  that  it  became 
Professor  of  proverbial  to  say,  “Non  ovum  ovo 
Hebrew.  similius  quam  Buxtorf  pater  et  tilius.  ” 
He  gained  an  almost  equal  reputation 
in  the  same  domain  as  his  father.  Although  he  re¬ 
ceived  offers  from  Groningen,  Leyden,  and  various 
other  places,  he  preferred  to  retain  his  position  at 
Basel.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  in  his  latter 
years  experienced  many  sorrows. 

Like  his  father,  Buxtorf  maintained  relations  with 
several  learned  Jews.  He  employed  Abraham 
Braunschweig  (see  Johannes  Buxtorf)  to  purchase 
Hebrew  books  for  him;  and  for  many  years  he  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  scholarly  Jacob  Roman  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  regarding  the  acquisition  of  certain  He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  works.  For 
Buxtorf  was  also  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Hebrew 
books;  among  his  purchasers  being  the  commercial 
representative  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Stella  de  Tery 
et  Morimont,  who  occasionally  sojourned  at  Basel, 
and  Joh.  Heinrich  Hotting  er,  a  professor  of  Zurich, 
with  whom  Buxtorf  was  on  terms  of  close  friend¬ 
ship.  He  also  frequently  furnished  Hebrew  books 
to  the  Zurich  library.  Buxtorf  corresponded  not 
only  with  Jacob  Roman  and  Leon  Siau  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (the  latter  of  whom  afterward  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  became  pliysician-in-ordinary  to  a  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  prince),  but  with  the  teacher  Simon  Gat, 
and  with  the  friend  of  the  latter,  Florio  Porto  of 
Mantua,  both  of  whom  were  commissioned  by  Bux¬ 
torf  to  purchase  Hebrew  books  in  Italy;  with  the 
learned  rabbi  Menahem  Zion  Porto  Cohen  of  Padua, 
whom  Buxtorf  did  not  treat  in  a  very 
His  friendly  manner;  with Menasse  b.  Is- 
Eminent  rael  ;  David  Cohen  de  Lara  of  Ham- 
Corre-  burg;  Jacob  Abendana  of  Amster- 
spondents.  dam,  for  whose  “  Miklol  Yofi  77  he  wrote 
an  approbation;  Isaac  Abendana, 
brother  of  the  foregoing ;  Joseph  DeeMedigo,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted;  and  many 
others. 

Buxtorf  prepared  new  editions  of  several  of  his 


father  s  works  [especially  the  “  Tiberias  ”]  ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  “  Concordance 77  and  the  “  Talmudic- 
Rabbinieal  Lexicon,77  completed  and  prepared  for 
publication  those  that  had  been  left  unfinished. 
Nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  lie  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Louis  Cappel- 
bus  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
signs  ;  and  although  the  question  was  one  purely  his¬ 
torical,  it  nevertheless  contained  a  substratum  of 
dogma,  and  in  a  number  of  polemical  writings  was 
conducted  with  great  intensity  and  bitterness  on  both 
sides.  The  following  original  works  of  Buxtorf 
were  published;  “De  Lingual  Hcbraicas  Originc  et 
Antiquitate 77  (Basel,  1644;  not  as  Herzog,  1643); 
“Florilegium  Hebraicum  Con  tineas  Elegantes  Sen- 
tencias,  Proverbia,  Apophthegmata:  ex  Optimis 
Quibusque  Maximo  vero  Priscis  Hebrasorum  Scrip- 
toribus  Collect  am  et  .  .  .  Alpliabetice  Dispositum” 
(Basel,  1648).  Especially  noteworthy  also  are  Bux¬ 
torf ’s  Latin  translations  of  the  “  Moreli77 
His  of  Maimonides,  “Doctor  Perplexo- 
Orig-inal  rum”  (Basel,  1629),  and  the  “Cuzari77 
Works.  of  Judah  ha-Levi,  “Liber  Cosri 77  (Ba¬ 
sel,  1660).  Buxtorf  also  wrote  a  long 
series  of  dissertations  on  the  writings  of  Abravanel, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  “  De  m3  Sive  de 
Excitii  Poena, 77  “  De  Longa  Vita  Primorum  Paren- 
tum,”  “De  Statu  et  Jure  Regio,77  “De  Mosis  No¬ 
mine.”  All  these  first  appeared  singly,  and  then 
either  as  “  Dissertaciones  Philologo-Theologicre 77 
(Basel,  1662),  or  in  Ugolino’s  “Thesaurus”  (xxv.);, 
■while  several  others,  such  as  “  De  Lepra  Vestimcn- 
torum  et  ZEdium,”  “De  Poesi  Veteri  Hebraica  in 
Libris  Sacris  Usitata,”  “De  Principio  Anni,”  etc., 
were  appended  to  the  translation  of  the  “Cuzari.” 

Bibliography:  Revue  Etudes  Juivcs ,  viii.  74-95,  xiii.  260- 
376.  Rich  biographical  material  on  Buxtorf  the  Younger  may 
he  found  in  his  unpublished  correspondence,  and  also  in  that 
addressed  by  him  to  Hottinger  (which  is  preserved  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  at  Basel  and  Zurich). 

T.  M.  Iv. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  B. :  Nephew  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  Jakob  Buxtorf;  born  Jan.  8, 1663;  died  June 
19,  1732.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basel,  and 
published  “Specimen  Phraseologias  V.  T.  Hebr.” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1717). 
t.  M.  K. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  JAKOB :  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Basel ;  son  of  Johannes  Buxtorf  II.  by 
his  fourth  wife;  born  Sept.  4,  1645;  died  April  4, 
1705.  According  to  a  letter  written  by  his  father  to 
Coccejus  (“Op.  Anecd.”  ii.  738)  in  1663,  he  was  able 
at  eighteen  to  read  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  Targums ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Rabbinic  and  the  Syriac. 
After  his  death  the  library  collected  by  the  three 
Buxtorfs  (I.,  II.,  and  III.),  and  valued  at  300  louis 
d’or,  was  secured  for  1,000  thalers  by  the  public 
library  at  Basel,  where  it  still  forms  a  separate 
department. 

t.  M.  K. 

BUXTORF,  JOHANNES  RUDOLPHUS : 

Great-grandson  of  Johannes  Buxtorf  I.;  born  at 
Basel  Oct.  24,  1747;  died  1815.  After  completing 
his  studies  in  his  native  city,  he  became  private  tutor 
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in  the  family  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 
On  his  return  to  Basel  he  became  professor  of  rhet¬ 
oric  and  theology  at  the  university  (1793).  He  also 
lectured  and  wrote  on  Biblical  archeology. 

T.  M.  K 

BTJZ  :  Second  son  of  Nalior  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  From 
Hie  language  of  the  genealogical  lists,  however,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  name  applies  to  a  tribe; 
and  from  Jer.  xxv.  23  it  is  clear  that  it  was  an  Ara¬ 
bic  one.  It  is  probable  that  Eliliu,  the  friend  of  Job 
(Job  xxxii.  2,  6),  was  of  this  tribe, 
j.  jit.  G.  B.  L. 

BUZAGLIO,  BUZAGLI,  or  BUSAGLO, 
SHALOM  BEN  MOSES  :  Cabalist ;  born  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  (where  his  father  was  “rosh  yeshibah”)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  1780. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  cabalist  Abraham  Azulai, 
rabbi  of  Morocco,  and  filled  the  position  of  dayyan. 
Owing  to  voyages  in  the  Orient  made  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  of  collector  of  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Palestine,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
cabalists  of  the  period.  He  also  visited  Europe,  and 
sojourned  some  time  in  London. 

Buzaglio  published  the  following  works:  (1) 
“Mikdash  Melek”  (The  Sanctuary  of  the  King),  a 
commentary  on  the  Zohar,  published  by  Meldola  (4 
vols.,  Amsterdam,  1750);  (2)  “  Hadrat  Melek  ”  (The 
Beauty  of  the  King),  a  commentary  on  the  Zohar, 
compiled  from  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayydm  Vital  (2 
vols.,  Amsterdam,  1766;  London,  1772);  (3)  “Ivisse 
Melek  ”  (The  Throne  of  the  King),  annotations  on 
the  Tikkune  Zohar  (Amsterdam,  1769);  (4)  “Hod 
Melek  ”  (The  Majesty  of  the  King),  commentary  on 
the  book  ZeniTita  of  the  Zoliar  (London,  no  date) ; 
(5)  “  Sefer  ha-Zoliar,  ”  notes  on  the  Zohar,  published 
together  with  the  text  (London,  1772);  (6)  “Kebod 
Melek  ”  (The  Honor  of  the  King),  a  collection  of 
cabalistic  derashot  (London,  no  date);  (7)  “Ma‘aseh 
she-Hayah  Kak-IIayah”  (What  Happened  Was  in 
This  Fashion),  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  law¬ 
suit  (London,  1774);  (8)  “Kuntras  Ma‘aseh  Adonai 
Ki  Nora  Hu  ”  (Fascicle  on  the  Work  of  God,  Which 
Is  Majestic),  an  appeal  to  the  public  concerning 
the  authority  of  Buzaglio’s  judgment  in  a  lawsuit, 
in  Hebrew  and  Judino-Germau  (London,  1774); 
(9)  “  Tokahat  le-Bliobabim  we-Takkanah  le-Shabim  ” 
(Admonition  for  Transgressors  and  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Repentant),  consisting  of  two  letters  to  Israel 
Mesliullam  Solomon,  also  concerning  Buzaglio’s 
lawsuit  (London,  1774). 

Although  these  cabalistic  works  bear  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  they  are  merely  compilations  of  teach¬ 
ings  attributed  by  Azulai,  his  teacher,  to  Luria  and 
Hayyim  Vital,  Buzaglio  took  part  in  the  discussion 
that  arose  among  many  cabalists,  whether  Jews 
should  be  allowed  to  undergo  vaccination,  discov¬ 
ered  shortly  before  that  day.  Buzaglio  pronounced 
himself  in  favor  of  vaccination,  but  disputed  the 
priority  of  Jenner  in  regard  to  its  discovery. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  be-Hadash,  letter. 
Shin  16 ;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2511 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
hq-Scfar  im,  pp.  134-135,  245;  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism, 
p.  377 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud,  i.  127-128 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus.  p.  163;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibl.  Anglo- Jud.  pp. 
Ill,  112. 
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BTJZAGLO,  WILLIAM:  English  inventor  and 
empiric;  died  at  London  in  1788.  His  first  claim  ta 
distinction  was  his  introduction  of  stoves  made  on  a. 
new  plan,  and  intended  for  the  heating  of  large  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  He  afterward  practised  medicine  and 
professed  to  be  able  to  cure  the  gout  without  drugs, 
by  muscular  exercise  alone.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  efficacy  of  his  method — which  seems 
analogous  to  the  modern  massage — he  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  empiric  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
advertisement,  abounding,  as  it  did,  in  self-lauda¬ 
tion.  His  manifesto  was  humorously  parodied  by 
Captain  Grose  in  a  handbill,  given  with  a  caricature, 
entitled  “Patent  Exercise,  or  Les  Caprices  de  la 
Goutte.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Lysons,  Environs  of  London ,  iii.  479. 

j.  G.  L. 

BUZECCHI.  See  Bozecciii. 

BYELAYA  TZERKOV  (called  in  Hebrew 
!"n&0  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
Its  Jewish  settlement  must  have  been  formed  after 
1550,  when  the  wavwode  of  Kiev,  having  built  there 
a  castle,  attracted  many  inhabitants  to  the  town  by 
granting  them  numerous  privileges. 

The  Jewish  community  of  By-elaya  Tzerkov  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  given  by  Nathan  Nata 
of  Hanover  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  hordes 
of  Chmielnicki  in  1650  (“Yaven  Mezulali,”  ed.  Dy- 
hernfurtli,  p.  3b).  As  the  town,  however,  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Cossacks  before  1648  (Kostomarov, 
;i  Bogdan  Chmielnicki,”  i'  24  et  seq.),  it  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Jews  could  have  remained  until  the 
arrival  of  Chmielnicki.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Faibusli  of  Vienna,  in  his  account  of  the 
Chmielnicki  persecutions  (“Tit  ha- Yaven ”),  does 
not  mention  Byelaya  Tzerkov  proves  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  in  the  town  was  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  From  1651  until  its  occupation  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  1793,  Byelaya  Tzerkov  was  dominated 
alternately^  by  the  Cossacks  and  by  the  Poles,  and 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  large  Jewish  population. 

Its  importance  as  a  Jewish  community"  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  numbered 
about  12,000  Jews  in  a  population  of  20,700.  In 
1817  a  Hebrew  printing-office  was  established  there, 
from  which  many  Hebrew  books  were  issued.  The 
first  work  published  was  a  book  of  sermons  for 
Hanukkali  and  Purim,  entitled  “Or  be-Hadash.  ” 
Byelaya  Tzerkov  now  (1902)  has  a  synagogue  and 
seven  houses  of  prayer,  the  greater  part  of  its  Jews 
belonging  to  the  Hasidic  sect.  The  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  in  1898  was  about  9,000  out  of  a  total  of  22,703. 

Bibliography  :  Gurland,  Le-korot  lia-Gczcrot  be-Tisrael , 

in  Ozar  ha-Si f rut.  vols.  iii.,  iv.,  v.;  Rcucsty ,  1648,  No.  875; 

Harkavy,  in  Shorn ik,  1896,  p.  105 ;  Semenov ,  s.v. 

n.  R.  I.  Br. 

BYELAYA  VEZH.  See  Sarkel. 

BYELOSTOK  (Polish,  Bialystok) :  Town  in 
the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia;  byr  rail  52 
miles  southwest  of  Grodno ;  one  of  the  youngest  in 
Lithuania.  Little  is  known  of  the  history-  of  its 
Jewish  community7-.  There  is  a  tradition  (see  “  Ha- 
Kol,”  i..  Nos.  41  et  seq.)  that  its  last  owner  before 
its  incorporation  into  Russia,  the  waywode  Count 
Branitzkyr — at  whose  instance  in  1749  King  Augus- 
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tus  III.  of  Poland  raised  the  proprietary  village  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town — invited  Jews  to  settle  there 
in  houses  and  stores  which  he  built  for 
Early  them  at  Iris  own  expense.  He  also 
Tradition,  erected  for  them  a  synagogue  —  a 
wooden  structure  which  is  to-day  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  city.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  effect  which  the  transition  from  Polish  to  Prus¬ 
sian  dominion  in  1793,  and  later  from  Prussian  to 
Russian  rule  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  had 
on  the  Jewish  community,  which  must  have  been 
considerable  in  those  times.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  short-lived  German  rule  helped  to 
stimulate  commerce  and  industry  and  was  the  cause 
of  German  predominance  in  the  business  affairs 
of  Byelostok  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Rabbi  Kalonymus  Kalman  Lichtenstein,  brother 
of  R.  Abraham  Yekutiel,  author  of  “Zerfa  Abra¬ 
ham  ”  on  Si  fro 
(Dyliernfurtli, 
lSil),  who,  in 
the  work  of  his 
grandson,  Rabbi 
A  b  r  a  h  a  m  o  f 
Prossnitz,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Ha-Torali- 
we-ha-Mizwah  ” 

(Wilna,  1820),  is 
referred  to  as 
rabbi  of  Byelos¬ 
tok,  is  probably 
the  first  rabbi  of 
the  community 
of  whom  there  is 
any  record.  In 
the  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim  lie-Ha- 
dasli  ”  mention 
is  also  made  of 
Rabbi  Solomon 
of  Byelostok 
(second  half  of 
the  eighteenth 
century),  and  of 
his  successor,  R. 

Aryeh  Loeb  b. 

Baruch  Bendet, 
author  of  the 
work  ‘‘Shaagat  Aryeh,”  on  the  tractate  Makkot 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Byelostok,  1805).  Then 
probably  came  Rabbi  Nehemia,  whose  responsum 
upon  the  reading  of  the  “ketubah,”  or  marriage 
contract,  at  weddings,  written  by  him  in  1835,  was 
published  by  Benzion  Zeclmilopoviteh  of  Russia,  in 
Vienna  ( printed  by  Adalbert  della  Torre,  1 859).  The 
existence  of  this  Rabbi  Nehemia  is  known  only 
through  that  responsum,  and  is  doubted  by  both 
Benjacoband  Zedner,  who  seem  to  believe  that  Zecli- 
nilopovitch  printed  it  under  an  assumed  name. 
This  would  agree  with  Fuenn’s  statement  (“Kencset 
5.  Israel,  ”  p.  301)  that  Rabbi  Closes  Ze’eb  became  rabbi 
of  Byelostok  in  1824.  Moses  Ze’eb  was  the  author 
of  “Mareot  ha-Zobeot,”  a  work  on  abandonment 
(Byelostok,  1810),  and  of  “  Aggudat  Ezob,”  sermon: 

( ib .  1824),  and  formerly  rabbi  of  Tiktin. 


After  Ze’eb’s  death  there  was  an  interregnum, 
during  which  R.  Eliakim  Getzel  acted  as  rabbi  with¬ 
out  having  the  title,  until  about  1860,  when  R.  Yom- 
Tob  Lipman  Heilprin  of  Meseritz  was  called  to 
Byelostok.  Heilprin,  who  in  his  former  community 
had  had  many  quarrels  with  the  Hasidim  about  his 
crusade  against  smoking  in  the  synagogue,  encoun¬ 
tered  many  difficulties  in  his  new  position.  His 
refusal  to  officiate  at  a  wedding  ceremony  in  the 
“cliorschul,”  or  quasi-Reform  synagogue,  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  at  Grodno;  and  he  was  freed 
only  after  a  long  and  expensive  struggle.  After  his 
death  in  1878,  his  son,  R.  Hayyim  Herz 
Eminent  (born  1850),  who  edited  his  father's 
B-abbis.  voluminous  work  of  responsa,  “‘Oneg 
Yom-Tob,  ”  was  acting  rabbi  for  about 
five  years,  until  R.  Samuel  Mobile wer  of  Radom 
was  elected  to  the  rabbinate  in  1883  (see  Samuel 
MoiiiLEWEii).  After  the  death  of  Mohilewcr  in 

1898,  R.  ILiyyim 
Herz  Heilprin 
again  became 
acting  rabbi. 
Men*  Marcus,  a 
graduate  of  the 
rabbinical  sem¬ 
inary  of  ‘Wilna, 
has  been  the  gov- 
eminent  rabbi 
of  Byelostok  for 
more  than  thirty 
veara  (d.  Dec. 
1900). 

Byelostok  was 
always  an  indus¬ 
trial  cityr ;  and 
the  material  con- 
dition  of  its 
inhabitants  is 
therefore  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of 
the  population 
of  other  cities  in 
poverty-stricken 
Lithuania.  Its 
chief  industry, 
the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  was  up 
to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  who,  however,  relied  largely  on  Jewish  capital. 
Nahum  Mintz  and  Sender  Bloch  were  the  first  Jews 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
Jewish  (1850);  Mintz  being  also  the  first  to 
Mann-  employ  the  steam-engine  in  that  in- 
facturers.  dustry  at  Byelostok.  Among  the  other 
pioneer  Jewish  manufacturers  were  J. 

S.  Barish,  Breinin  &  Zabludovsky,  and  A.  Halber- 
stamm;  the  last-named  being  the  father  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  banker  Henry  Halberstamm,  who  went  to 
Germany  to  study  the  system  of  manufacturing  in 
western  countries.  At  present  the  Jews  equal,  in 
some  points  even  excel,  the  Germans  in  cloth-making. 

The  growth  of  the  population  and  the  prosperity 
of  Byelostok  for  the  last  forty  years  must  be  attrib¬ 
uted  almost  entirely  to  the  Jews.  There  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  any  increase  of  the  Gentile  popu¬ 
lation  during  that  period.  Semenov,  “  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Empire  ” 

(i.  372),  gives  the  Jewish  population  of  Byelostok  in 
1860  as  11,288  in  a  total  population  of  16,544.  In 
1889,  according  to  “  Entziklopedicheski  Slovar,” 
1896  (the  latest  official  authority  available),  it  was 
48,552  in  a  total  population  of  56,629.  S.  R.  Lan¬ 
dau,  in  his  excellent  description  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Byelostok  at  the  present 
Vital  time  says,  in  his  “Un  ter  Judischen  Pro- 
Statistics.  letariern 77  (Vienna,  1898),  pp.  45-58, 
that  there  are  hardly  5,000  Chris¬ 
tians  among  its  65,000  inhabitants.  Semenov  men¬ 
tions  only  3  cloth-factories  in  Byelostok  in  1860 ;  the 
present  number,  according  to  Leonty  Soloweitscliik 
(“Un  Proletariat  Meconnu,”  p.  100,  Brussels,  1898), 
is  60,  besides  about  20  establishments  of  allied  indus¬ 
tries.7  The  number  of  Jewish  weavers,  according  to 
Landau,  is  in  round  numbers  2,000.  Almost  all 
other  industries  and  trades,  as  well  as  commercial 
enterprises,  are  in  Jewish  hands.  The  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry,  which  in  Byelostok  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  cloth  industry,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Jews.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Byelostok  had  a  Hebrew  printing-office,  from 
which  the  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  j 
was  issued  in  1805  and  the  last  in  1824. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Byelostok  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  Lithuania,  and  its  communal  institu¬ 
tions  are  models  of  their  kind.  The  Korobka  (meat- 
tax)  and  the  yearly  quota  of  conscripts  to  the  army, 
which  are  the  cause  of  much  trouble  in  most  Russo- 
Jewish  communities,  are  dealt  with  here  in  a  spirit 
of  j  ustice  which  satisfies  all  parties  concerned.  Byel¬ 
ostok  has  one  large  synagogue,  or  “scliul,”  one 
“  chorschul,  ”  four  or  five  large  “batte  midrasliim,” 
and  about  twice  as  many  small  ones,  or  “minya- 
nim.  ”  It  lias  also  one  of  the  finest  J ewisli  hospitals 
in  the  empire,  a  home  for  the  aged,  two  u  gemilut 
hasadim,”  or  free  loan  institutions,  a  Talmud -Torah 
with  about  500  pupils,  and  many  other  benevolent 
societies. 

The  number  of  distinguished  Jews  born  or  who 
have  made  their  home  in  Byelostok  is  consideiable. 
Isaac  Zabludovsky,  the  ancestor  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  family  in  Byelostok,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiist 
Jewish  millionaire  in  Russia.  Michael  Zabludovsky 
(1803-69),  author  of  a  work,  “Misli‘an  Mayim,”  on 
the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Haggadali,  and 
Professor  Zabludovsky,  specialist  in 
Notable  massage  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Jews.  belong  to  the  same  family.  Eliezer 
Ilalberstamm,  the  wealthy  scholar  and 
author,  was  connected  with  them  by  marriage. 
Jacob  Bacliaracli,  who  corresponded  with  Rapoport, 
Zunz,  Luzzatto,  and  other  great  scholars  of  the  cen¬ 
tury, and  wrote  on  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  other 
subjects,  lived  in  B}relostok.  The  Nestor  of  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew  literature  in  Russia,  A.  B.  Gottlober, 
spent  his  last  years  in  Byelostok,  and  is  buried  there. 
The  poetM.  M.  Dolitzky;  Arthur  Freeman,  son  of 
the  Hebrew  writer;  A.  D.  Lieberman;  and  Leo 
Weiner  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts,  U. 
S.  A.,  were  bom  there.  J.  Ciiazanovitz,  the  noted 
Zionist,  who  devotes  his  energy  and  almost  his  entire 
III.— 29 


income  to  the  national  library  which  he  founded  in 
Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  interesting  characters  of 
Byelostok.  Lazar  Atlas,  the  critic,  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  Ha-Kerem, ”  has  been  a  bank  official 
in  the  city  since  1895. 


Bibliography:  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article, 
Ch.  J.  Kremer,  Massa  Byelostok ,  Keneset  Israel ,  v.  1,  War- 
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BYELSK  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  exact  date 
when  Jews  first  settled  here.  In  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  during  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the 
Byelsk  Jews  were  accused  of  ritual  murder,  but 
were  acquitted.  This  trial,  together  with  a  similar 
one  at  Narva,  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  a 
royal  edict,  termed  “  Privilegia, ”  forbidding  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  Jews  accused  of  using  Christian  blood  for 
their  ritual.  The  king  himself  was  to  try  these 
cases;  and  the  accusation  had  to  be  proved  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  “Privilegia.” 

Byelsk  has  a  total  population  of  7,461,  including 
(in  1898)  5,500  Jews.  The  economic  conditions  of 
the  latter  are  generally  poor.  There  is  fierce  com¬ 
petition  among  the  petty  shopkeepers,  constituting 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population.  About 
440  Jews  are  engaged  in  tailoring,  baking,  shoe¬ 
making,  etc.,  while  60  are  laborers.  The  increase 
of  poverty  is  manifested  by  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  charity  at  the  Passover.  These  increased 
from  95  in  1894  to  195  in  1898.  The  committee  of 
charities,  numbering  300  members,  collects  annu¬ 
ally  about  2,000  rubles  for  the  poor.  There  is  a 
Talmud-Torah  with  113  pupils,  and  an  elementary 
public  school  having  two  classes. 

Bibliography:  Regesty ,  i.  240,  247. 

II.  R.  b-  ,J- 

BYESHENKOVICHI :  Town  in  the  district  of 
Lepelsk,  government  of  Vitebsk,  Russia.  In  1898,  in 
a  total  population  of  5,000,  about  4,000  were  Jews, 
of  whom  576  were  artisans.  They  had  a  synagogue, 
many  houses  of  prayer,  three  benevolent  societies, 
and  numerous  religious  schools. 

s.  S.  J . 

BYK,  EMIL :  Austrian  lawyer  and  deputy ; 
born  Jan.  14,  1845,  at  Janow,  near  Trembowla,  in 
Galicia. 

In  1885  Byk  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  charity 
committee  of  the  Cultiisratk  of  Lemberg,  and  is  now 
(1902)  president  of  the  Jewish  community  there;  in 
1890  he  was  a  “  Stadtverordneter  ”  and  president  of 
the  Shomer  Israel  Society ;  in  1891  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Brody  and  Zloczowin  the  Reichsrath;  and 
he  was  reelected  at  every  subsequent  election.  Byk 
has  served  on  several  important  committees  of  the 
Reichsrath,  such  as  the  Volkswirthscliaftsausschuss 
and  Justizausschuss.  Some  of  his  more  important 
speeches  in  that  body  are:  an  address  in  1S93  against 
Prince  Lichtenstein  on  the  establishment  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  theological  seminary ;  an  address,  May  4,  1S9S, 
against  the  proposition  that  the  sittings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  charges  against  ex -Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Badeni  should  be  public ;  and  a  stirring  address, 
Nov.  24,  1898),  on  the  “  Ausnahmszustand  ”  in  Ga¬ 
licia,  which  was  very  well  received.  Byk  is  promi- 
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nent  in  the  legal  profession,  and  takes  a  leading  part 
in  Jewish  affairs  not  only  in  Lemberg  but  in  Galicia 
generally. 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Ocst.  WochcnschriftASSC^  No.  1 ;  1804 

No  oi  :  1000,  No.  43:  Stenograph istfie  Pfotokollc  dcsAhgc- 

ordnctcnhauscs ,  ISOS,  1899,  index. 

6*  P.  Wi. 

BYKHOV  :  District  town  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev,  Russia.  At  the  census  of  1898  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  was  6,536,  including  3,172  Jews,  of  whom 
587  were  artisans.  Host  of  the  Jews  are  extremely 
poor,  and  at  times  they  lack  the  simple  necessities 
of  life.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  families 
had  to  apply  for  relief  at  the  Passover.  There  are 
a  “bikkur  holim”  society  (for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick),  a  ”  limit  lia-zedek”  (poorhouse),  and  a  “kib- 
bud  yom-tob  ”  society  (an  organization  for  providing 
help  during  holidays).  In  the  vicinity  of  Bykhov 
are  situated  Sapezhinka  (a  village  where  44  Jewish 
families  own  357  deciatines  of  land)  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  colony,  Vynn  (with  20  Jewish  families  who 
own  a. tract  of  200  deciatines). 

ir-  k.  S.  J. 

- Historical  Data  :  During  the  uprising  of  the 

Cossacks  under  Bogdan  Clnnielnicki,  1648-49,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Bykhov,  who  did  not 
embrace  Christianity,  were  killed.  From  a  report 
of  the  Polish  agent  Voislia  to  King  Jan  Cazimir 
(dated  Mobile v  on  the  Dnieper,  Aug.  25,  1662)  it  is 
evident  that  the  Jews  of  Bykhov  who  were  forcibly 
baptized  did  not  become  true  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  that  they  gave  their  support 
to  the  Polish  commander  Groehowski,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Russians  on  the  Bykhov  road  and 
imprisoned.  At  the  same  time  Major  Jacob  Shtreg, 
an  engineer  from  Moscow,  who  was  dissatisfied  on 
account  of  the  humiliation  lie  received  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians  during  the  siege  of  Smolensk  and  Bykhov,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Moliilev  in  the 
service  of  the  Polish  king,  together  with  the  Jews 
of  Bykhov,  with  whom  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Russian  archimandrite,  Vasilevich  of  Slutzk 
(Lithuania),  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Radziwill, 
lord  of  the  manor,  complained  of  the  great  losses  he 
had  sustained  by  the  Jews— not  the  old  settlers  of 
Slutzk,  but  those  who  emigrated  from  Bykhov  and 
from  the  Ukraina,  among  whom  there  were  many 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  re¬ 
ligion  and  had  now  turned  back  to  Judaism.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  Jewess  from  Russia  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  more  than  ten  years  before, 
and  who  had  married  a  Muscovite  Christian,  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  remove  to  Slutzk,  where  she  and 
the  sister  and  children  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  her 
own  children,  changed  their  faith  to  Judaism. 

Owing  to  an  application  of  Abraham  Wolfovich, 
a  Jew  from  Bykhov,  a  copy  of  a  document  of  the 
city  records  of  Orsha,  given  to  Isaash  and  Abraham 
Wolfovich  of  Bykhov,  was  entered  Aug.  13,  1G71, 
in  the  city  records  of  Brest-Litovsk.  It  contained  a 
privilege  granted  by  King  Michael  to  the  city  of 
Old  Bykhov,  Oct.  20,  1669,  releasing  the  commu¬ 
nity  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  twenty  years  on 


account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Cossacks  and  the  Muscovites. 

Bibliography:  Zuk  ha-'Ittim;  JRcgcsty  i  Nadnisi.  Nos 
9.-4,  10i»S,  1005,  1081 ;  A  rch  colog ichc^ki  Sboniik  vii,  142*‘ 
Akty  Wilo) slan  Areheologiclicskoi  Kommissii ,  iv.  4G*' Kos¬ 
tomarov,  Bogdan  Chmiclnltzy ,  ii.  55,  Iii.  302. 

TI.  R. 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON,  LORD :  Eng¬ 
lish  poet;  born  in  Halles  street,  London,  Jan.  22, 
1788;  died  at  Missolonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824.' 
The  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  any  relation 
to  Jewish  topics  is  his  “Hebrew  Melodies,”  some  of 
which  have  proved  as  popular  as  any  of  his  lyrics. 
These  melodies  were  written  to  oblige  Byron’s  friend 
Douglas  Kinnaird.  Their  meter  lacks  spontaneity; 
the  subject-matter  has  often  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  anything  Hebraic;  and  their  imagery  is 
often  conventional  and  unpicturesque.  “  She  Walks 
in  Beauty,”  for  example,  might  be  Irish  as  well  as 
Hebrew.  It  was  written  on  Byron’s  return  from 
a  ball,  where  he  had  seen  and  admired  Mrs.  (later 
Lady)  Wilmot  Horton,  wife  of  the  poet’s  relative, 
the  governor  of  Ceylon.  She  appeared  at  the  ball, 
dressed  in  black  and  covered  with  spangles. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  “It  Is  the  Hour 
When  from  the  Boughs.  ”  On  the  other  hand,  “  Oh 
Weep  for  Those  ”  is  essentially  Jewish  in  its  subject- 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  strain  worthy  of  its 
author.  The  last  verse  is  well  known : 

“  Tribes  of  tbe  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 

How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 

The  wild  dove  liatb  her  nest,  the  fox  bis  cave, 

Mankind  their  country— Israel,  the  grave.” 

Another  poem,  symbolic  of  Judaic  history,  “  The 
Assyrian  Came  Down  Like  a  Wolf  on  the  Fold,”  is 
not  written,  however,  in  Byron’s  usual  smooth  and 
euphonious  style. 

The  “  Hebrew  Melodies  ”  never  satisfied  their  au¬ 
thor.  Twitted  on  the  subject  by  Moore,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Sunburn  Nathan!  [the  composer  who  had  set  them  to 
music]  Why  do  you  always  twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  nasalities? 
Have  I  not  already  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird’s  doing  and  my 
own  exquisite  facility  of  temper  ?  ” 

The  poems  constituting  the  “Melodies  ”  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  1814  for  music  composed  by  Isaac  Nathan, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  Byron  two  years  previ¬ 
ously.  The  music  was  mainly  “a  selection  from  the 
favorite  airs  sung  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews”  (“Nathan’s  Fugitive  Pieces,”  p.  ix.,  ed.  1829, 
p.  144);  and  Kinnaird,  who  was  a  dilet  tante,  induced 
Byron  to  supply  the  words.  Subsequently  Jolm 
Bra  it  am  arranged  and  sang  tlie  songs,  but  did  not 
assist  in  composing  them. 


of  Byron ,  Feb.  22,  1815. 

J-  E.  Ms. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  :  Name  given  to  tbe 
eastern  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  May  11, 
330,  Constantinople  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  Greek  Orient  thereafter  developed 
independently.  In  these  countries  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  including  Palestine,  the  Jews  lived  in  great 
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masses,  so  that  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
decided  in  Constantinople. 

The  association  of  “navicularii  ”  (ship-  and  cargo- 
owners)  of  Constantinople  had  attempted  to  force 
(he  .lews  and  the  Samaritans  to  join  them  and  to 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  society;  but  a  decree 
dated  Feb.  20,  390,  bearing  the  names  of  the  em¬ 
perors  Valcntinian  II.,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius, 
decided  that  the  communities  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  could  not  legally  be  forced  to  join  the 
navicularii,  and  that  at  most  their  wealthy  mem¬ 
bers  only  could  be  taxed  (“Codex  Theodosianus,” 
xiii.  5,  18).  This  decree  was  most  important  to  the 
Jews,  formally  of  them  were  ship-owners,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  shipping  in  Alexandria  was 
controlled  by  Jews  (Synesius,  “Epist.”  iv.).  While 
in  the  Western  empire  the  Jews  were 
Privileged  compelled  to  fill  civic  offices,  the  East- 
Position.  ern  empire  accorded  certain  privileges 
at  least  to  the  elders  (“viri  specta¬ 
cles”)  and  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  community 
(“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,  14).  The  rule  of  Arcadius 
was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  Jews,  and  these 
privileges  of  the  patriarchs  were  renewed  Feb.  3,  404. 
In  412,  disturbances  of  the  Jewish  service  and  the 
confiscation  of  Jewish  synagogues  were  forbidden 
(ib.  xvi.  8,  21).  In  438  Theodosius  II.  had  all  laws 
codified  and  published  relating  to  the  Jews  (“  No¬ 
velise  Tlieod.”  title  iii.). 

In  the  mean  time  several  events  had  occurred  to 
disturb  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  343  a  riot  is  said  to  have  broken  out  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  during  which  they  killed  many 
Greeks  and  Samaritans  (Tlieophanes,  “  Clirono- 
grapliia,”  ed.  Migne,  cviii.  139);  and  similar  events 
are  reported  in  the  “Clironicon”  of  Jerome  (com¬ 
pare  Theodoret,  iv.  6)  as  occurring  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Constantins*  reign  (352).  In  fact,  even  Tal¬ 
mudic  sources  speak  of  the  hardships  inflicted  upon 
the  Jews  under  Caesar  Gallus  at  the  hands  of  his 
general,  Ursicinus.  The  Homan  army  captured  Di- 
ocaesarea  (Sepphoris),  the  stronghold  of  the  up¬ 
rising,  and,  among  other  cities,  Lydda  and  Tiberias, 
which  were  completely  destroyed.  The  leader  of 
the  rebellion  is  called  by  the  Romans  “Patricias,” 
and  in  Jewish  sources  “Natrona”;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  he  an  assumed  Messianic  name,  like 
that  of  Nehemiah  ben  Husliiel,  who.  according  to 
an  obscure  passage  of  the  Midrash  (on  Ps.  lx.  3), 
died  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  the  war 
against  Constantinople.  Among  other  severe  penal¬ 
ties,  Consfcantius  renewed  the  law  which  forbade 
the  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem  (Sozomen,  ii.  9,  iii.  17). 
The  severe  measures  against  them  were  somewhat 
relaxed  during  the  short  reign  of  Julian  tiie 
Apostate,  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodo¬ 
sius  I.  outrages  were  committed  upon 
Ill-Feeling  them,  the  bishop  of  Callinicus  burn- 

Between  ing  the  synagogue  in  Osrliocne  (Am- 

Jews  and  brosius,  “Epist.”  xxix. :  see  Am- 
Christians.  prose).  Though  in  402  Atticus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  cured  a 
paralytic  Jew  by  baptizing  him  (Tlieophanes,  lx.  p. 
223),  Arcadius  did  not  encourage  such  baptisms,  and 
issued  a  decree  “de  his  quiad  ccclesias  confugiunt” 
(“Cod.  Tlieod.”  1.  2). 


But  under  the  bigoted  Theodosius  II.  the  clergy 
had  a  free  hand  in  Jew-baiting.  In  Alexandria, 
through  the  fanatic  bishop  Cyrill,  open  hostility 
broke  out  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and 
Cyrill  succeeded  in  cruelly  expelling  the  Jews  from 
the  city  in  415  (Socrates,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  vii.  15;  The- 
ophanes,  lx.  p.  223).  The  prefect  of  the  city  com¬ 
plained,  but  at  Constantinople  the  bishop  was  sup¬ 
ported  ;  nor  did  the  authorities  there  interfere  when 
the  Jews  were  driven  from  Crete.  On  the  other 
hand,  Theodosius  II.,  with  perfect  justice,  threat¬ 
ened  punishment  to  the  Jews  for  insulting  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  by  some  Purim  joke  (“Cod.  Theod.” 
xvi.  8,  18,  21), 

According  to  a  report  falsely  ascribed  to  Athana¬ 
sius,  the  Jews  of  Beirut  are  said  to  have  insulted  the 
image  of  Jesus  (Leo  Hiaconns,  “Hist.”  x.  5,  ed. 
Migne,  cxvii.  896).  In  Imnestar  or  Immum,  a  little 
town  between  Antioch  and  Chalcis,  a  similar  occur¬ 
rence  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  Christian 
boy;  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  joke  were  of  course 
severely  punished  (Socrates,  lx.  vii.  16;  Tlieophanes. 
lx.  p.  227).  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Antioch  took  away  from  the  Jews  their 
synagogues  (423).  The  emperor  himself  did  not  re¬ 
spect  the  property  of  the  Jews,  for  in  429,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  patriarchate,  he  seized  its  tax,  which 
formerly  went  to  the  patriarch,  for  the  imperial 
treasury  (“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,  29). 

It  was  Theodosius,  also,  who  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Constantinople  proper,  assigning  them  to  a 
district  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  above 
Galata,  called  Stenuin  (Zrevdv),  Stanor,  or  Stanayre 
(but  now  changed  to  Juderia  or  Ju- 
In  deca),  in  which  was  also  their  ceme- 

Constanti-  tery.  Hitherto  they  had  occupied  in 
nople.  the  city  itself  a  special  quarter,  the 
copper  market  (xa/xoirparEia),  contain¬ 
ing  their  synagogue,  which  was  turned  later  into  a 
Christian  church.  They  were  now  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  special  strategus ;  but  Manuel  Comnenus 
again  put  them  under  the  municipal  authorities  (Du 
Fresne,  “Histoire  Byzantine,”  ii.  167,  Paris,  1680). 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  also,  did  not  find  the  Jews  in 
the  city  itself,  but  across  the  inlet.  A  staircase, 
which  probably  led  to  the  Jewish  cemetery,  was 
called  'E fipaiK?/  caa/.a  (Ducange,  “Not ai  in  Alexia- 
dem,”  ad  161  D.).  Jews  and  Samaritans  here  held 
such  large  manufacturing  interests  that  merchants 
in  general  were  called  “Samaritans”  (Schwarz,  “Sa- 
marit.  Pen  tat.”  p.  42). 

The  feeling  of  Emperor  Zeno  (474-491)  against  the 
Jews  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  at  the  races  of  An¬ 
tioch.  The  “  Party  of  the  Green  ”  murdered  many 
Jews,  threw  their  corpses  into  the  fire,  and  burned 
their  synagogue.  “  They  should  have  burned  the  liv¬ 
ing  ones  also,”  said  the  emperor  (Malalas,  “Chrono- 
graphia.  ”  ed.  Bonn,  p.  889).  The  charioteer  Kalli- 
opas,  who  had  come  to  Antioch  from  Constantinople^ 
also  caused  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  July  9.  507 
(Malalas,  ib.  p:  396).  Small  wonder  that  there  was 
a  baptized  Jew,  Bassus,  even  in  the  Palestinian  city 
Paneas  (idem,  p.  239).  Palestine  suffered  much  in 
those  days :  Acre  and  Ptolemais  were  destroyed  by 
earthquakes:  and  in  Beirut  the  synagogue  fell 
(Joshua  Stylites,  ch.  xlvii.).  In  523  Justin  renewed 
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the  decree  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  forbidding 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  to  hold  positions  of 
honor  (“Codex  Justinianus,”  i.  5,  12).  Although 
nominally  no  difference  was  made  be- 

Samari-  tween  Jews  and  Samaritans,  the  latter 
tans.  were  even  more  oppressed,  since  the}7" 
could  not  act  as  witnesses,  nor  will 
away  their  property.  During  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
in  400,  at  Pentecost,  the  Samaritans  of  Nablus  fell 
upon  the  Christians,  maltreated  their  bishop,  and 
desecrated  their  church ;  as  a  punishment  the  em¬ 
peror  took  away  their  holy  mountain,  Gerizim,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Christians,  and  built  a  church 
there. 

Under  Justinian  (527-567)  the  Samaritans  rose 
again,  chose  Julian  b.  Saliar  for  their  king  (June, 
530),  fell  upon  the  Christians,  and  burned  their 
churches.  The  emperor’s  troops  suppressed  the 
riots,  killed  20,000  Samaritans,  and  executed  the 
leaders.  Many  Samaritans  thereupon  were  con¬ 
verted;  the  others  remained  at  Nablus  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Gerizim  (Thcophanes,  l.e.  p.  411; 
Procopius,  “Historia  Arcana,”  ch.  ii. ;  “Cliron. 
Paschale,”  ed.  Bonn,  p.  619).  The  Jews  did  not 
take  part  in  this  riot  (Malalas,  l.e.  p.  445),  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  which  was  a  quarrel  at  an  athletic 
game.  It  is  known  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  were 
employed  as  charioteers  (ib.  p.  446).  During  a  race 
at  Ctesarea  in  Palestine  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  engaged  in  a  riot  (Tlieophanes,  l.e.  ad 
annum  555)  against  the  Christians,  pulled  down 
their  churches,  and  killed  Stephen,  the  prefect  of 

tlie  city.  Tlio  emjjeror  liacl  tlae  rioters  severely 

punished  by  Amantius,  or  Adamantius  (Procopius, 
l.e.  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  150-152).  It  was  perhaps  in  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  Jews  that  there  was  in  the  circus  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  inscription  Ua?Miarivapx?/c  (“Ruler  of 
Palestine”)  as  the  name  of  a  horse  (Kumanudes, 
Ivvayoyi)  ’Atfewr  AO/joavpioTuv,  p.  248,  Athens,  1883). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  era  (“  aera  mundi  ”) 
is  found  on  an  inscription  from  the  year  858,  at 
Nicoea  in  Bitliynia  (“  By zantinisclie  Zeitschrif t,  ”  i. 
77).  The  Jews  had  always  defended  the  Persians. 
When  Telia  in  Mesopotamia  was  besieged  by  Kobad 
in  505,  the  Jews,  through  treachery,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  all  massacred  by  tlie 
Greek  general  Leontius  (Josliua  Stylites,  ed.  Wright, 
ch.  lviii.). 

Justinian  was  the  first  emperor  who  not  only  cur¬ 
tailed  the  civic  rights  of  the  Jews,  but  interfered 
also  in  their  religious  customs  and  traditions.  He 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  if  it  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  Easter  (Procopius,  l.e.  ch.  xxviii.), 
because  a  Christian  sect,  the  Quartodecimani,  still 
celebrated  this  festival  together  with  the  Jews. 
An  anonymous  writer  violently  attacks  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Quartodecimani  for  this  (Photius,  “Myrio- 
biblon,”  ed.  Migne,  ciii.  390).  Tlie  ancient  com¬ 
munity  of  Barion  in  northern  Africa  was  even  forced 
into  baptism  by  Justinian  (Procopius,  “Dc  B3difi- 
ciis,”  vi.  2),  perhaps  because  it  had  resisted  Belisa- 
rius  in  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals.  After 
Belisarius  had  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Vandals 
lie  carried  to  Constantinople  the  venerated  treasures 
of  the  Temple,  which  they  had  taken  from  Rome; 
but,  ou  the  advice  of  a  Jew,  Justinian  sent  them  to 


Jerusalem  (Procopius,  “Bellum  Valid.”  ii.  9).  The 
Jews,  having  good  reason  to  stand  by  the  Goths, 
heroically  defended  Naples  in  southern  Italy  against 
Belisarius  in  536  (Procopius,  “Bellum  Goth.”  i.  8). 
It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  Jews  of  Italy  when  they 
too  came  under  Byzantine  rule.  Under  Mauritius, 
in  584,  a  church  in  Jerusalem  fell;  the  emperor  sent 
Jews  from  Constantinople  to  restore  it. 

Under  Phocas  occurred  the  bloody  uprising  of  the 
Jews  of  Antiocii.  Phocas  himself  was  murdered, 
but  his  successor,  Heraclius  (610-642),  also  waded 
in  the  blood  of  the  Jews.  During  bis  reign  impor¬ 
tant  events  took  place  in  Palestine,  which  are  differ¬ 
ently  reported  in  the  various  chronicles.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Heraclius’  reign,  according  to  a 
Syrian  source  (“  Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Classische 
Philologie,”  xlviii.  164),  Salirparz,  general  of  Clios- 
i’oes  II.  of  Persia,  conquered  Damascus,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Galilee,  and  in  the  year  after  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  killing  90,000  persons  there.  “The  Jews 
bought  the  captive  Christiaus  for  a  small  sum,  and 
in  their  wickedness  put  them  to  death  ” ;  but  tlie 
source  of  this  remarkable  statement,  Bar  Hebneus 
Abulfaraj,  is  careful  to  qualify  it  by  adding  that 
“  most  of  the  Christians  were  killed  by 
War  the  Persians  and  only  a  small  number 
Between  by  the  Jews.”  Euty cliius  (Ibn  Bat- 
Rome  and  rik),  however,  asserts  that  the  Jews 

Persia.  helped  the  Persians  in  this  massacre 
of  countless  Christians,  and  George 
the  Monk  speaks  of  myriads  of  Christians  mur¬ 
dered  by  tlie  Jews  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persians, 

wUicla  statement  is  corroborated  Tby  Tlieophanes 

(“  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  ”  iii.  343).  At  all  events 
the  Jews  dealt  cruelly  with  the  Christians,  thereby 
hoping  to  induce  the  Persians  to  cede  Jerusalem  to 
them.  According  to  the  Syriac  source  the  hope  was 
not  realized;  on  the  contrary,  all  Jews  from  that 
city  and  the  vicinity  were  exiled  to  Persia.  When, 
after  fourteen  years,  Heraclius  came  as  victor  into 
Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  of  Nazareth, 
under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  of  Tiberias,  joined 
him  as  allies;  the  emperor  would  have  kept  peace 
with  them  had  not  fanatic  monks  instigated  him  to 
a  massacre.  Only  a  few  Jews  escaped  into  Egypt 
or  sought  refuge  in  caves  and  in  forests  (Eutychius, 
ii,  241), 

In  atonement  for  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  the 
J ews,  the  monks  pledged  themselves  to  a  fast.,  which 
the  Copts  still  observe ;  while  the  Syrians  and  the 
Melcliite  Greeks  ceased  to  keep  it  after  the  death  of 
Ilqraclius ;  Elijah  of  Nisibis  (“Beweis  der  Wahrheit 
des  Glaubens,  ”  translation  by  Horst,  p.  108,  Colmar, 
1886)  mocks  at  tlie  observance.  Heraclius  is  said  to 
have  dreamed  that  destruction  threatened  the  By¬ 
zantine  empire  through  a  circumcised  people.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  destroy  all  Jews  who  would 
not  become  Christians ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
counseled  Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  to  do  the 
same  (Pertz,  “Monumenta  Germania? 
Heraclius.  Historica,”  i.  286,  vi.  25;  compare 
Joseph  lia-Koben,  “ ‘Emek  lia-Baka,” 
tr.  Wiener,  p.  5).  The  saying  of  the  Tiburtine  sibyl 
(Sackur,  “  Sibyllinisclie  Texte,  ”  p.  146,  Halle,  1898), 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Byzantine  empire  would  be 
converted  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  seems 
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to  refer  to  these  occurrences,  since  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war  under  Anastasius,  in  505,  to  the  victory 
of  Heraclius  in  628.  It  has  been  thought  that  a 
Jewish  apocalypse  also  refers  to  this  expedition 
of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians  (Buttenwieser, 

“  Elias- Apokalypse,”  Leipsic,  1897;  see  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  Literature,  Neo-IIebraic;  see,  however, 

“  Jew.  Quart,  Rev.”  xiv.  859).  No  further  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews  under  Heraclius  are  reported.  But 
the  Jews  again  showed  their  warlike  spirit  when,  as 
Nicepliorus  narrates,  they  stormed  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  at  that  time 
was  protected  by  the  empress  Martina  and  her  son 
Ilcracleonas.  Heraclius’  dream  was  fulfilled  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  circumcised  Arabs  and  ceased  to 
exist  for  the  Byzantine  empire;  and  the  Jews  were 
no  longer  excluded  from  Jerusalem. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  now  considerably 
smaller,  but  all  the  more  bitter  were  the  persecutions 
originating  there.  It  is  said  that  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(718-741)  as  an  itinerant  pedler  met  some  Jewish 
fortune-tellers,  who  predicted  that  lie  would  win  the 
Roman  empire  if  he  abolished  idolatry  (Glycas,  “  An¬ 
na!.”  i.  280;  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  v.  185).  The 
iconoclasts,  of  whom  Leo  was  the  first,  were  nick¬ 
named  “Jews,” as  the  pure  Jewish  religion  forbade 
image-worship.  The  sentence  of  a  wise  man  -was 
frequently  quoted:  “You  have  often  heard  that  the 
Hebrews  and  Samaritans  condemn  images,  hence  all 
those  who  condemn  them  are  Jews  ”  (Mansi,  “  Sacro- 
rum.  Conoiliorum, ”  etc.,  xiii.  167).  The  reading  of 
Isa.  xl.  18,  at  Christmas,  814,  so  af- 
The  Icono-  fected  Emperor  Leo  Y.,  the  Armenian, 
clasts.  that  he  turned  iconoclast.  The  same 
may  be  supposed  of  the  Isaurian,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Jews  and  Arabs.  Nevertheless 
he  forced  the  Jews  of  his  empire  to  be  baptized  (723), 
many  submitting,  but  at  the  first  opportunity  re¬ 
turning  to  their  ancient  faith.  Others  fled  to  freer 
countries,  a  number  of  Greek  Jews  going  to  the 
Crimea,  to  the  Caucasian  districts,  or  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Chazars,  where  they  effectively  planted 
the  seeds  of  Judaism. 

The  former  comrade  inarms  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Emperor  Michael  II. ,  stood  in  peculiar  relations  to 
Judaism.  Many  Jews  were  living  in  Amorion,  a 
city  in  upper  Phrygia.  The  Greek  inhabitants  be¬ 
longed  to  a  sect  which,  while  believing  in  baptism, 
lived  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  all  things  ex¬ 
cept  circumcision.  In  spiritual  as  well  as  in  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  it  had  as  its  leader  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  must  have  been  born  a  Hebrew.  Michael  the 
Plnygian  in  his  youth  had  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Thus  he  had  been  ruled  by  Jews  before  lie  in  turn 
ruled  them  (Additions  to  Tlieophanes,  ed.  Migne, 
cix.  56).  The  so-called  “Attinganes”  also  may  be 
regarded  as  Jews  (Basnage,  “Histoire  des  Juifs,”  v. 
1482).  Basil  IM  the  Macedonian  (S67-S86),  third 
ruler  after  Michael,  affected  the  lot  of  the  Jews  as 
no  other  Greek  emperor  had  done.  Knowing  well 
that  the  religious  disputations  which  he  convoked 
between  Jews  and  Christians  led  to  no  results,  he 
promised  relief  from  the  burdensome  taxation,  and 
honors  and  offices  to  all  Jews  who  should  elect  to 


be  baptized.  Perhaps  by  threats  rather  than  by 
promises,  he  induced  many  Jews  to  be  converted,  al¬ 
though,  as  the  source  expressly  adds,  they  returned 
to  Judaism  immediately  after  the  em- 
Basil  I.  peror’s  death  (zb.  p.  341 ;  Simeon 
Magister,  zb.  p.  690;  Georgius  Mona* 
chos,  ib.  p.  842;  Cedrenus,  in  the  “Compendium,” 
p.  241).  The  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  (Neubauer, 
“Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles,”  vol.  ii.)  shows  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  emperor’s  edict. 
Prom  Otranto  the  terrible  news  spread  even  to  the 
Byzantine  provinces  of  southern  Italy,  and  it  was 
only  through  a  miracle,  when  Shephatiah  b.  Amittai 
cured  the  insane  daughter  of  the  emperor,  that  five 
Jewish  communities  there  were  saved;  while  more 
than  one  thousand  communities  were  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  baptism.  Sliepliatiah  expressed  his  sorrow  in 
touching  penitential  songs;  and  this  characteristic¬ 
ally  Byzantine  act  became  the  subject  of  Mahzor 
commentaries.  The  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  says  that 
Basil’s  son,  Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  restored  relig¬ 
ious  freedom  to  the  Jews;  this  agrees  with  the  state¬ 
ments  found  in  the  continuation  of  Theophanes. 
However,  the  “Basilica,”  that  “corpus  juris  ”  which 
was  begun  by  Basil  and  continued  and  completed 
by  Leo  VI.  and  Constantine  VII.  Porpbyrogenitus, 
contains  some  stringent  measures  in  regard  to  the 
Jews.  But  more  rigidly  than  these  imperial  edicts 
were  the  edicts  of  the  Church  enforced. 

The  heretical  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius, 
who  had  for  bis  teacher  a  Jewish  necromancer,  and 
who  was  himself  the  tutor  of  the  imperial  philoso¬ 
pher,  collected  the  ecclesiastical  laws  into  the  no- 

mocanon.  The  Sixth  ecumenical  council  (680—681), 

which  was  the  third  convened  at  Constantinople, 
prescribed  in  Tit.  iv.,  canon  78,  that  the  Samaritans, 
with  whom  there  had  been  trouble,  should  not  be 
admitted  too  hastily  to  baptism.  The  seventh  ecu¬ 
menical  council,  the  second  held  at  Nicaea,  in  7S7, 
dealt  in  the  eighth  canon  with  the  same  subject; 
this  time,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  who,  it 
said,  ought  to  remain  Jews  rather  than  mock  at 
Christianity  under  the  mask  of  Christians.  Emperor 
Constantine  VIII.,  in  1026,  added  to  these  laws  a 
regulation  for  a  special  Jew’s  oath. 

Soon  afterward  the  Byzantine  Jews  were  stirred 
by  events  of  world-historic  importance.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  crusade  (1096),  Messianic  hopes 
filled  both  the  Germanic  and  the  Greek  Jews,  who 
expected  -no  less  than  that  Palestine  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Jews.  A  letter  found  in  the  genizah 
of  Cairo  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  27-29),  which  was 
sent  from  Tripolis  to  Constantinople,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
Messianic  and  the  Patriarch  (this  is  the  interpre- 
Hopes.  tation  of  the  “great  Hegemon”)  ex¬ 
empted  the  Jews,  perhaps  only  those 
of  Salonica,  from  taxation,  either  because  they  were 
unable  to  pay  taxes  on  account  of  the  stress  of  the 
time,  or  because  the  emperor,  fearing  lest  they 
should  sympathize  with  the  Latin  crusaders,  tried 
to  secure  their  loyalty.  Signs  were  reported  from 
Salonica  which  were  taken  to  announce  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  These  hopes,  however,  were  decep¬ 
tive;  the  Jews  suffered  untold  misery  at  the  hands 
of  the  crusaders,  and  Palestine,  wrested  from  the 
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Mohammedans,  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Jewish  piety  (ib.  x.  339-151). 

About  the  jrear  1000  Elijah  of  Nisibis  (“Beweis 
der  Wahrlieit,  ”  p.  42)  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  Byzantine  J ews :  “  The  Romans  tolerate  many 
Jewish  inhabitants  within  their  borders,  protect 
them,  permit  them  to  worship  in  public,  and  to 
build  synagogues.  The  Jew  in  his  country  openly 
declares:  ‘  I  am  a  Jew.’  He  cherishes  his  religion, 
prays  in  public,  is  not  called  to  account  for  it,  nor  is 
he  prevented  from  observing  it,  and  no  difficulties 
are  put  in  his  way.”  The  Nestorian  metropolitan 
here  shows  how  much  better  was  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  than  that  of  the  Christian  heretics. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Greek  Jews  were  more 
favorably  circumstanced  than  their  brethren  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe;  the  Greeks  found 
the  conduct  of  the  Latins  toward  the  Jews  unjust 
and  abhorrent  (Basnagc,  “Histoire  des  Juifs,”  v. 
1749).  Therefore  it  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
traveler  Pethahiah  to  speak  of  the  bondage  of  the 
Jews  in  Greece.  He  himself  testifies  at  the  end  of  his 
work  that  there  were  a  great  many  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  in  Greece;  consequently  they  could  not  have 
been  so  badly  treated.  The  traveler  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (about  1170)  also  testifies  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  Otranto, 
the  last  town  in  southern  Italy  that 
In  remained  under  Byzantine  rule,  there 
Eleventh  were  500  Jews,  but  in  Corfu  only  one 
and  Sicilian  Jew;  in  Arta  (or  Larta),  100 
Twelfth  families,  whose  leader  was  signifi- 
Centuries.  cantly  called  “Rabbi  Heracles”;  in 
Achelaos  were  2  Jews;  in  Patras,  50; 
in  Lepanto,  100;  in  Krisso  near  Mt.  Parnassus,  200 
Jews,  engaged  in  agriculture;  in  Corinth,  300;  in 
Thebes,  2,000.  A  Jew  from  Thebes  is  mentioned  in 
the  Messianic  letter  from  Tripolis,  and  Judah  al-Ha- 
rizi  also  mentions  this  city.  Its  Jewish  scholars 
stood  second  only  to  those  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  best  silks  and  purple  stuffs  of  the  whole  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire  were  manufactured  by  its  Jews.  *  Silk- 
culture  had  been  quickly  learned  by  the  Byzantine 
Jews,  who  became  masters  of  the  art,  some  of  them 
being  transported  to  Sicily  by  Roger,  king  of  Naples. 

In  Euboea  there  were  200  Jews;  in  Taburtrissa,  100; 
in  Rovinaca,  100;  in  Armiros,  a  great  commercial 
city,  400;  in  Yissena,  100;  in  Salonica,  500;  iu  Mit- 
rizzi,  20;  in  Drama,  140;  in  Christopolis,  20;  in  Ro- 
dosto,  400;  in  Gallipoli,  200;  in  Kilia,  50.  In  Zei- 
tum,  on  the  borders  of  Wallachia,  Benjamin  found 
50  Jews.  The  Wallacliians  pillaged  the  Greeks,  but 
did  not  molest  the  Jews;  they  even  gave  to  their 
children  Jewish  names,  and  called  themselves  broth¬ 
ers  to  the  J  ews.  In  Constantinople — that  is,  across 
the  inlet— lived  2,000  Rabbinite  and  500  Karaite 
Jews,  separated  by  a  wall.  In  addition  to  celebrated 
teachers,  there  were  silk-workers,  merchants,  and 
bankers;  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the  tanners 
near  whom  they  lived.  On  the  Greek  islands  also 
were  many  Jews:  on  Mitylene  were  10  communities, 
on  Chios  400  families,  on  Samos  300,  on  Rhodes  400, 
and  on  Cyprus  several  communities,  among  whom 
were  some  heretics. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  Justinian  in  his  one 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  novella,  describe  quite 


accurately  the  communal  affairs  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  patri¬ 
archate  they  had  no  central  authority.  In  the  sev¬ 
eral  communities  the  heads  of  the  academies  (“reshe 
pirke,”  apxi^peiiirat)  managed  the  affairs,  assisted  by 
the  elders  (-peofivTepoi)  or  masters  (“magistri  ”).  In 
Palestine  the  rabbis  were  designated 
Internal  bjr  the  Greek  expression  “wise  men” 
Con-  (<to0o/),  a  title  that  survived  in  the 
stitution.  Sicilian  communities  during  the  whole 
Middle  Ages  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev,”  yi, 
235).  The  delegates  to  the  communities  were  called 
cittogtoXol.  The  “Cod.  Tlieod.”  xvi.  8,  10  also  men¬ 
tions  the  primates  of  the  Jews.  When  Beujamiu  of 
Tudela  visited  the  Jews  at  Salonica,  they  had  their 
own  mayor  (tyopog).  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-80),  who,  as  has  been  said, 
put  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  common  courts.  He  permitted  his  phy¬ 
sician,  Solomon  the  Egyptian,  to  ride  a  horse.  At 
Corfu,  where  the  Jews  were  increasing,  the  Jewish 
syndics  dressed  like  the  Christian  syndics,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  carry  a  sword.  *  Here  the  Jews 
retained  their  old  constitution  even  under  Venetian 
rule  (Romanos,  in  “  Ilestia,”  Athens,  1891 ;  “  Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xxiii.  69-74;  concerning  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Corfu  see  Romauos,  l.c.). 

The  once  powerful  Byzantine  empire  grew  ever 
weaker,  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  Venetians,  and  Turks 
despoiling  it  of  its  most  beautiful  provinces.  There 
came  a  time  when  Jewish  funds  helped  to  sustain 
the  weakened  realm.  In  1237  the  pope,  Gregory 
IX. ,  permitted  the  king  of  France  to  send  money 
obtained  from  the  Jews  to  the  Byzantine  empire 
(Stern,  “Stellung  der  Papste  zu  den  Juden,”  Nos. 
198-200,  Kiel,  1895).  Under  the  Bulgarian  czar,  Jo¬ 
annes  Alexander  (1331-65),  who  married  a  Jewess 
called  after  baptism  “Theodora,”  the  Jews  are  said 
to  have  made  themselves  obnoxious  and  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  disturbances  (Jirccek,  “Gesch.  der  Bulgaren,” 
p.  312,  Prague,  1876).  Iu  Bulgaria  the  Jews  were 
employed  as  executioners  (ib.  p.  380).  This  was  a 
Byzantine  custom,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  letter  of 
R.  Jacob  de  Venice  to  Fra  Pablo  Christiani  (Kobak, 
in  “  Ginze  Nistaroth,  ”  1868,  pp.  1-31 ;  compare  “  Mo- 
natsschrift,”  1870,  p.  117).  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
still  permeated  the  polemical  work  of  Emperor  Joan¬ 
nes  Cantacuzenus  (1347-55),  which  was,  however, 
directed  against  the  Mohammedans  rather  than  the 
Jews  (ed.  Migne,  cliii.,  cliv.);  a  century  later  this 
spirit  entirely  disappeared.  One  often  meets  polem¬ 
ical  writings  against  the  Jews  (Jalin,  “Anecdota 
Groeca  Theological  p.  xvi.,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  the 
Greek  opponent  declares  that  he  uses  the  Jewish 
language  (ib.  p.  1). 

The  beautiful  city  of  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  Greeks  mourned  with  songs  pat- 
Jewish  terned  after  the  Hebrew  Tlireni. 
Belies  at  Countless  monuments  of  art,  many 
Constanti-  pertaining  to  Judaism,  were  destroyed, 
nople.  Nearly  all  the  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  statues  here,  which 
were  reverenced  b}r  the  Jews,  even  though  they 
served  Christian  purposes.  .The  staff  of  Moses,  and 
the  cross,  both  brought  by  Constantine  the  Great 
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from  Jerusalem,  were  considered  tlie  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  empire.  Until  1204  the  statue  of  a 
rider  with  winged  feet  stood  in  the  cattle  market 
(“forum  tauri”),  representing  Bellerophon,  though 
die  people  regarded  it  as  Joshua  when  he  hade  the 
sun  stand  still.  Abraham  Zacuto  held  the  charac¬ 
teristic  if  erroneous  opinion  that  Job  was  buried  m 
Constantinople  “  (Yuhasin,”  ed.  London,  p.  6).  The 
Midrasli  books,  most  of  which  received  their  final 
form  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  often  speak  of  the 
new  Borne,  or  Babel,  as  it  is  also  called,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  this  city  (Midr,  Teh.  xlvm.  4; 

B  B.  75b;  see  also  Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  xix.  2o9). 

Iii  a  late  Midrash  the  throne  and  circus  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  are  discussed,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de¬ 
scribes  the  throne.  Under  the  name  “  Kostantme 
the  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  later  Midrash  and 
Targum,  and  even  more  frequently  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Aside  from  its 
figurative  names,  such  as“  cUz,”  “  Buz,”  “Magchel, 
ntc  the  Byzantine  empire  is  usually  called  Ko- 
mania, ”  for  the  Byzantines  always  considered  them¬ 
selves*  Romans.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to 
the  ritual,  and  mention  is  frequently  made  of  a 
Roman  or  Grecian  ritual  (Zunz,  “Bitus,”  p.  79)  and 
of  a  Boman  Mahzor  (ed.  princeps, 
Liturgy.  Constantinople,  1510).  Affinity  to  the 
Greek  ritual  is  shown  not  only  by  those 
of  Corfu  and  of  Kaffia  (a  city  of  the  Crimea,  which 
like  many  others  was  influenced  by  Constantinople), 
but  also  by  those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
into  each  of  which,  the  Byzantine  empire  being  the 
medium,  the  Palestinian  ritual  was  introduced; 
while  Spain  and  the  farther  Orient  were  guided  by 
the  Babylonian  ritual.  Technical  terms  for  the 
liturgical  poetry  in  Hebrew  (as  “keroba”)  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Greek  (as  “piyyut,”  from  it otijryc,  noirim, 
from  leiTovpyta ,  p*UD  Bom  gMucoq  or  cuvrsKvog, 
from  ipaXfioc)  spread  from  here  to  the  European 
countries.  The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Jews  on 
Judaism  in  general  is  in  fact  much  greater  than  has 
heretofore  been  acknowledged. 

As  long  as  the  academies  of  Babylonia  flourished 
they  were  much  frequented  by  Greek  Jews,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Jews  from  Constantinople,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greek  language  was  often  of  advantage 
to  the  Geonim  (Harkavy,  “Tesliubot  ha-Geonim, 
pp  24  105).  Hai  Gaon  learned  Greek  from  them 
for  his  lexicographic  work.  Even  Nahmanides  in 
Spain  studied  under  a  Greek  scholar  (on  B.  B.  8a). 
Matthew  of  Edessa  (1136)  mentions  in  his  chronicle 
.a  great  Hebrew  scholar  of  Cyprus,  named  Moses, 
who  even  in  matters  of  religion  judged  between 
Greeks  and  Armenians  (Wiener,  in  “  Hebr.  Bibl. 
vi.  H6).  Ibn  Ezra  mentions  u  the  wise  men  of  Israel 
in  the  land  of  Javan  ”  (on  Jonah  i.  2).  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he 
'  speaks  of  the  Greeks  as  forming  a  special  school 
of  Bible  exegesis.  Their  method  is  the  so-called 
“Derush,”  though  they  held  it  superfluous  to  com¬ 
pile  older  Midrash  works.  Two  eminent  represent¬ 
atives  of  this  method,  both  from  Castoria  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  are  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer,  author  of  “Lckali  Tob  " 
(edited  by  S.  Buber),  and  his  pupil  Meir,  author  of 
“Or  ‘Enayim.”  Tobiah  also  took  part  in  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  movement  of  1096,  mentioned  above,  and  both 


are  cited  by  their  countryman  Judah  (Leon)  Mos- 
coni  of  Oclirida  in  Bulgaria  (about  1360;  Berliner  s 

“  Magazin,  ”  iii.  95),  who  in  recent  times 
Jewish.  became  known  as  the  owner  of  a  val- 
Authors.  liable  library  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xl. 

63).  The  work  “  Kebod  Eloliim  ”  of 
B.  Abraham  Cohen  of  Patras  is  preserved  in  manu¬ 
script.  Joseph  “the  Greek”  is  known  as  a  transla¬ 
tor.  In  the  sphere  of  this  Greek  learning  were  also 
the  Jews  of  southern  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Shabbetliai  Donnolo  (about  9/0) 
of  Oria,  physician  to  the  Byzantine,  viceroy  Euprax- 
ius.  The  well-known  Isaiah  di  Trani  also  lived  in 
Greece,  and  from  his  responsa  may  be  gleaned  the 
fact  that  some  rabbinical  observances  were  neglected 
bv  the  Greek  Jews  (“Jew.  Quart.  Bev.”  iv.  99). 
Whether  Hillel  b.  Eliakim,  the  Midrash  commen¬ 
tator,  lived  in  Greece  or  in  southern  Italy  is  not 
known.  The  Mishnali  commentator  Isaac  Siponto 
also  deserves  mention,  and  a  certain  B.  Baruch  fiom 
the  land  of  Javan  is  named  as  a  Talmudic  authority. 
Shemariahb.  Elijah  Cretensis,  in  Spain  called  simply 
“the  Greek,”  a  philosopher  and  grammarian,  was 
prominent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  “  Greek  ” 
Zerahiali  (fourteenth  century)  is  the  author  of  “befer 
lia-Yashar.”  Besides  these  there  were  in  Greece 
several  liturgic  poets;  but  they  were  unfavorably 
criticized  by  the  competent  judge  Judah  al-Harizi, 
who  singles  out  for  commendation  only  the  poet 
Michael  b.  Kaleb  of  Thebes.  Since  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  and  Maimonides  (“Nit‘e  Na'amamm,”  17b)  also 
pass  adverse  judgment  on  the  scholars  of  Greece, 
the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  latter  must  have 

been  mediocre.  . 

But  the  Byzantine  empire  was  and  remained  the 
classic  land  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites. 
The  frequent  uprisings  of  the  former  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  literary  activity  of  the  Ka¬ 
raites  is  most  noteworthy.  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  systematic  organization,  for  Aaron  b.  Judah  Kus- 
dini  (about  1120)  is  named  as  the  leader  of  the  Ka¬ 
raite  communities  of  the  Byzantine 
Karaites,  empire  (Furst,  “Gesch.  des  Karaer- 
tliums,”  i.  211).  Distinction  was  at¬ 
tained  by  the  “Jew”  Assaf,  probably  a  Karaite 
(time  uncertain),  and  by  the  polyhistor  Caleb  Afen- 
dopolo  (fifteenth  century),  a  distinguished  botanist, 
this  being  a  rare  attainment  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  Constantinople  lived  also  Judah 
Hadassi  (twelfth  century),  the  greatest  Karaite 
scholar.  Most  of  the  Karaite  books  were  destroyed 
in  the  frequent  conflagrations  at  Constantinople 
(Wulfer,  in  “Theriaca  Judaica,”  p.  289). 

In  the  writings  of  the  Rabbinite  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  Greek,  the  mother  tongue, 
often  has  the  ascendency,  to  the  extent  of  entire 
Greek  glosses  (Perles,  in  “  Byzantinische  Zeitschnf t, 
ii.  570-584).  But  such  words  as  iMOVl  for  “  Boman, 
and  f°r  “Byzantine  coin,”  are  also  found 

in  Western  authors ;  the  Jews  also  used  Greek  money 
in  Turkish  times  (vear-book  “Jerusalem,”  v.  lo'O- 
Jeralimeel,  who,  probably  in  the  eleventh  century, 
made  an  epitome  of  the  Yosippox,  also  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  thoroughly  Greek  culture  of  the  By- 
zantine  Jews.  “  It  is  certain  that  in  Magna  Grteca, 
as  in  Constantinople,  Greek  was  the  vernacular 
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language,  and  would  therefore  be  used  by  the  Jews  ” 
(Nenbauer,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xi.  867).  Two 
facts,  both  relating  to  the  religious  service,  especially 
illustrate  how  deeply  the  Jews  were  steeped  in  Greek 
culture.  Emperor  Justinian  was  requested  by  a 
party  of  the  Jews  to  have  the  weekly  portions  from 
the  Torah  translated  into  Greek.  Pie  willingly  con¬ 
sented,  hoping  that  thereby  the  Jews  might  be  con¬ 
verted  ;  he  issued,  in  558,  a  decree  ordering  the  Jews 
to  use  either  the  Septuagint  translation  or  that  of 
Aquila.  But  the  Jews  reconsidered  the  matter  be¬ 
times  and  retained  their  old  custom.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  Candia  the  Haftarah 
for  the  afternoon  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — the 
Prophet  Jonah— was  recited  in  Greek  (Elijah  Kap- 


sab,  ed.  Lattes,  p.  22).  This  text,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  century,  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  the  Greek 
vernacular.  A  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Greek,  for  the  use  of  Jews,  exists  in  several  manu¬ 
scripts.  Such  a  translation,  together  with  an  Ara¬ 
maic  and  Spanish  translation,  was  first  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1547. 

As  Greek  culture  had  well-nigh  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  printing,  the  intellectual  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Byzantine  Jews  are  to  a  great  extent 
unknown;  here,  as  well  as  in  the  political  history 
of  the  time,  new  investigations  may  lead  to  fresh 
discoveries. 

G-  S.  Kb. 


c 


CABALA.— Name  and  Origin  (Hebrew  form 
kabbalah  [rpnp,  from  xip  =  “  to  receive  ” ;  literally, 
“ the  received  or  traditional  lore”]) ;  The  specific  term 
for  the  esoteric  or  mystic  doctrine  concerning  God  and 
the  universe,  asserted  to  have  come  down  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  elect  saints  vom  a  remote  past,  and  preserved 
only  b}r  a  privileged  few.  At  first  consisting  only  of 
empirical  lore,  it  assumed,  under  the  influence  of  Neo¬ 
platonic  and  Neopytliagorean  philosophy,  a  specu¬ 
lative  character.  In  the  geonic  period  it  is  connected 
with  a  Mishnali-like  text-book,  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,” 
and  forms  the  object  of  the  systematic  study  of  the 
elect,  called  “mekubbalim”  or  “  ba bile  lia-kabbalah” 
(possessors  of,  or  adepts  in,  the  Cabala).  These  re¬ 
ceive  afterward  the  name  of  “maskilim”  (the  wise), 
after  Dan.  xii.  10;  and  because  the  Cabala  is  called 
mnDJ  HEOn  rhokmah  nistarah  ”  =  the  hidden 
wisdom),  the  initials  of  which  are  |n,  they  receive 
also  the  name  of  f  n  'jnr  (“adepts  in  grace  ”)  (Eccl. 
ix,  11,  Hebr.).  From  the  thirteenth  century  onward 
the  Cabala  branched  out  into  an  extensive  literature, 
alongside  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  Talmud.  It 
was  written  in  a  peculiar  Aramaic  dialect,  and  was 
giouped  as  commentaries  on  the  Torah,  around  the 
Zohar  as  its  holy  book,  which  suddenly  made  its 
appearance. 

The  Cabala  is  divided  into  a  theosophical  or  the¬ 
oretical  system,  Kabbalah  ‘Iyyunit  (fPJl’y  n^2p) 
and  a.  theurgic  or  practical  Cabala,  n'ttyD  rfop 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  “Cabala”  does  not 
occur  in  literature  before  the  eleventh  century  (see 
Land au er,  “Orient.  Lit.”  vi.  206;  compare  Zunz, 

G.  Y.”  p.  415),  and  because  of  the  pseudepigraphic 
character  of  the  Zohar  and  of  almost  all  the  caba¬ 
listic  writings,  most  modern  scholars,  among  whom 
aie  Zunz,  Gnitz,  Luzzatto,  Jost,  Steinschneider,  and 
Munk  (see  bibliography  below),  have  treated  the 
Cabala  with  a  certain  bias  and  from  a  rationalistic 
rather  than  from  a  psychologico-historical  point  of 
view;  applying  the  name  of  “Cabala”  only  to  the 
speculative  systems  which  appeared  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  under  pretentious  titles  and  with 
fictitious  claims,  but  not  to  the  mystic  lore  of  the 


I  geonic  and  Talmudic  times.  Such  distinction  and 
partiality,  however,  prevent  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Cabala,  which,  on 
closer  observation,  shows  a  continuous  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  same  roots  and  elements. 

Cabala  comprised  originally  the  entire  traditional 
lore,  in  contradistinction  to  the  written  law  (Torah), 
and  therefore  included  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphic  books  of  the  Bible,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  “received”  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  rather  than  as  writings  from  God’s  hand  (see 
Ta‘an.  ii.  1;  R.  IL  7a,  19a,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  ;  compare  Zunz,  “  G.  V.”  2d  ed.,  pp.  46,  366,  415, 
and  Taylor,  “Early  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,” 
1899,  pp.  106  et  seq.,  1/5  st  Each  “received” 

doctrine  was  claimed  as  tradition  from  the  Fathers 
“  masoret  me-Abotenu”  (Josephus 
Meaning  “Ant.”  xiii.  10,  §  6;  16,  §  2;  Meg! 
of  the  Word  10b;  Sliek.  vi.  1) — to  be  traced  back 
“  Cabala.”  to  the  Prophets  or  to  Moses  on  Sinai 
(compare  “  mekubbalani  ”  in  Peah  ii  6  • 
‘Eduy.  viii.  7).  So  the  Masorah,  “the  fence  to  the 
Torah”  (Ab.  iii.  13) is,  as  Taylor  (l.c.  p.  55)  correctly 
states,  “  a  correlation  to  Cabala.  ”  The  chief  charac- 
tci istic  of  the  Cabala  is  that,  unlike  the  Scriptures, 
it  was  entrusted  only  to  the  few  elect  ones;  where! 
fore,  according  to  IV  Esdras  xiv.  5,  6,  Moses,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  when  receiving  both  the  Law  and  the 
knowledge  of  wondrous  things,  was  told  by  the 
Lord:  “These  words  slialt  tliou  declare,  and  these 
shalt  thou  hide.  ”  Accordingly  the  rule  laid  down 
for  the  transmission  of  the  cabalistic  lore  in  the 
ancient  Mishnah  (Hag.  ii.  1)  was  “not  to  expound  the 
Chapter  of  Creation  (“  Ma'aseli  Bereshit,”  Gen.  i.) 
before  more  than  one  hearer;  nor  that  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Chariot  (“Merkabah,”  Ezek.  i.;  compare  I 
Chron.  xxviii.  IS  and  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlix.  8)  to  any 
but  a  man  of  wisdom  and  profound  understanding”; 
that  is  to  say,  cosmogony  and  theosophy  were  re¬ 
garded  as  esoteric  studies  (Hag.  13a).  Such  was  the 
“Masoret  ha-Hokmah  ”  (the  tradition  of  wisdom, 
handed  over  by  Moses  to  Joshua  (Tan.,  Wa’ethanan! 
ed.  Buber,  13);  and  likewise  the  twofold  philosophy 
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of  the  Essenes,  “the  contemplation  of  God’s  being 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe,”  specified  by  Philo 
(“Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,”  xii.).  Besides  these 
there  was  the  eschatology— that  is,  the  secrets  of  the 
place  and  time  of  the  retribution  and  the  future 
redemption  (Sifre,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  357);  “the 
secret  chambers  of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan” 
(Cant.  R.  i.  4);  the  secret  of  the  calendar  (“Sod  ha- 
Tbbur  ”) — that  is,  the  mode  of  calculating  the  years 
with  a  view  to  the  Messianic,  kingdom  (Ket.  111a- 
112a;  Yer.  R.  II.  ii.  58b);  and,  finally,  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Ineffable  Name,  also  “to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  only  to  the  saintly  and  discreet  ones  ”  (Zenu'im 
or  Essenes;  Kid.  71a;  Yer.  Yomaiii.  40d;  Eccl.  R. 
hi.  11),  and  of  the  angels  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8, 
g  7).  All  these  formed  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Torah,  “Sitre  or  Raze  Torah” 
(Pes.  119a;  Meg.  3a;  Ab.  vi.  1),  “the  things  spoken 
only  in  a  whisper  ”  (Hag.  14a). 

How  old  the  Cabala  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  as  early  a  writer  as  Ben  Sira  warns  against 
it  in  his  saying :  nn  riDin  pDV  i?  }'K  =  “  Thou  shalt 
have  no  business  with  secret  things  ”  (Ecclus. 
[Sirach]  iii.  22;  compare  Hag.  13a;  Gen.  R.  viii.). 
In  fact,  the  apocalyptic  literature  belonging  to  the 
second  and  first  pre-Christian  centuries  contained 
the  chief  elements  of  the  Cabala ;  and 
Antiquity  as,  according  to  Josephus  such 
of  the  writings  were  in  the  possession  of  the 

Cabala.  Essenes,  and  were  jealously  guarded 
by  them  against  disclosure,  for  which 
they  claimed  a  hoary  antiquity  (see  Philo,  “De  Yita 
Contemplativa,”  iii.,  and  Hippolytus,  “Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,”  ix.  27),  the  Essenes  have  with  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  been  assumed  by  Jellinek  (“B.  H.” 
ii.,  iii.,  Introductions  and  elsewhere),  by  Plessner 
(“Dat  Mosheh  wi-Yehudit,”  pp.  iv.  47  et  seq.),  by 
Hilgenfeld  (“Die  Jlidische  Apokalyptik,”  1857,  p. 
257),  by  Eichhorn  (“Einleitung  in  die  Apoc.  Schrif- 
ten  des  Alten  Testaments,”  1795,  pp.  434  et  seq.),  by 
Gaster  (“  The  Sword  of  Moses,”  1896,  Introduction), 
by  Kohler  (“  Test.  Job,”  in  Kohut  Memorial  Volume, 
pp.  266,  288  et  seq.),  and  by  others  to  he  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  Cabala. 

That  many  such  books  containing  secret  lore  wrere 
kept  hidden  away  by  the  “  wise  ”  is  clearly  stated  in 
ly  Esdras  xiv.  45-46,  where  Pseudo-Ezra  is  told  to 
publish  the  twenty-four  hooks  of  the  canon  openly 
that  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  may  alike  read, 
but  to  keep  the  seventy  other  books  hidden  in  order 
to  “  deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be  wise  ”  (compare 
Dan.  xii.  10) ;  for  in  them  are  the  spring  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of 
knowledge  (compare  Sotali  xv.  3).  A  study  of  the 
few  still  existing  apocryphal  books  discloses  the  fact, 
ignored  by  most  modern  writers  on  the  Cabala  and 
Essenism,  that  “the  mystic  lore”  occasionally  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  Talmudic  or  Midrasliic  literature 
(compare  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  2ded.,  pp.  Yl2etseq. ;  Jo^l, 
“  Religionspliilosopliie  des  Sohar,”  pp.  45-54)  is  not 
only  much  more  systematically  presented  in  these 
older  writings,  hut  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cabalistic  tradition ;  inasmuch  as  the  mystic 
literature  of  the  geonic  period  is  only  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  reproduction  of  the  ancient  apocalyptic  wri¬ 
tings,  and  the  saints  and  sages  of  the  tannaic  period 


take  in  the  former  the  place  occupied  by  the  Biblical 
protoplasts,  patriarchs,  and  scribes  in  the  latter. 

So,  also,  does  the  older  Enoch  hook,  parts  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geonic  mystic  lit¬ 
erature  (see  Jellinek,  l.c.>  and  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  1853, 
p.  249),  by  its  angelology,  demonology,  and  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  give  a  fuller  insight  into  the  “Merkabali”  and 
“Bereshit”  lore  of  the  ancients  than  the  “Hekalot,” 
which  present  but  fragments,  ’while  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Cabala,  Metatron -Enoch,  is 
Cabalistic  seen  in  ch.  lxx.-lxxi.  in  a  process  of 
Elements  transformation.  The  cosmogony  of 
in  the  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  a  product  of  the 
Apoc-  first  pre-Christian  century  (Charles, 
rypha.  “The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,” 
1896,  p.  xxv.),  showing  an  advanced 
stage  compared  with  the  older  Enoch  hook,  casts 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  rabbinical  cosmogony 
by  its  realistic  description  of  the  process  of  crea¬ 
tion  (compare  ch.  xxv.-xxx.  and  Hag.  12a  et 
seq. ;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77a  et  seq. ;  Gen.  R.  i.-x.).  Here 
are  found  the  primal  elements,  “  the  stones  of  fire  ” 
out  of  which  “  the  Throne  of  Glory  ”  is  made,  and 
from  which  the  angels  emanate;  “the  glassy  sea” 
K”D),  beneath  which  the  seven  heavens,  formed 
of  fire  and  water  (D'Ert  =  C iW),  are  stretched 

out,  and  the  founding  of  the  world  upon  the  abyss- 
(n’W  ptt) ;  the  preexistence  of  human  souls  (Plato, 
“Timceus,”  36;  Yeb.  63b;  Nid.  30b),  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  man  by  the  Creative  Wisdom  out  of  seven 
substances  (see  Charles,  note  to  ch.  xxvi.  5  and  xxx. 
8,  who  refers  to  Philo  and  the  Stoics  for  analogies) ;. 
the  ten  classes  of  angels  (ch.  xx.);  and,  in  ch.  xxii., 
version  A,  ten  heavens  instead  of  seven,  and  an 
advanced  chiliastic  calendar  system  (ch.  xv.-xvi., 
xxxii. ;  see  Millennium).  Its  cabalistic  character 
is  shown  by  references  to  the  writings  of  Adam, 
Seth,  Cainan,  Malialalel,  and  Jared  (ch.  xxxiii.  10, 
and  elsewhere). 

More  instructive  still  for  the  study  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  cabalistic  lore  is  the  Book  of  Jubilees- 
written  under  King  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Charles, 
“The  Book  of  Jubilees,”  1902,  Introduction,  pp.  Ivin. 
et  seq  ) — which  also  refers  to  the  writings  of  Jared, 
Cainan,  and  Noah,  and  presents  Abraham  as  the  re- 
newer,  and  Levi  as  the  permanent  guardian,  of  these 
ancient  writings  (ch.  iv.  18,  viii.  3,  x.  13;  compare 
Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  155,  xii.  27,  xxi.  10,  xlv.  16) 
— because  it  offers,  as  early  as  a  thou- 
A  Contin-  sand  years  prior  to  the  supposed  date 
nous  Tra-  of  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  a  cosmogony 
dition.  based  upon  the  twenty -two  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  connected 
with  Jewish  chronology  and  Messianology,  while  at 
the  same  time  insisting  upon  the  heptad  as  the  holy 
number  rather  than  upon  the  decadic  system  adopted 
by  the  later  haggadists  and  the  “  Sefer  Yezirah  ”  (ch. 
ii.  23:  compare  Midi*.  Tadshe  vi.  and  Charles’s  note, 
vi.  29  et  seq.;  Epstein,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxii. 
11 ;  and  regarding  the  number  seven  compare  Ethio- 
pic  Enoch,  lxxvih  4  et  seq.  [see  Charles’s  note]  ;  Lev. 
R.  xxix. ;  Philo,  “De  Opificios  Mundi,”  30-43,  and 
Ah.  v.  1-3 ;  Hag.  12a).  The  Pythagorean  idea  of  the 
creative  powers  of  numbers  and  letters,  upon  which 
the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  is  founded,  and  which  was 
known  in  tannaitic  times — compare  Rab’s  saying: 
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“Bezalcl  knew  Low  to  combine  [PpTV]  the  letters 
by  which  heaven  and  earth  were  created”  (Ber. 
55a),  and  the  saying  of  R.  Judah  b.  Tlai  (Men.  29b), 
quoted,  with  similar  sayings  of  Kab,  in  Bacher, 
“Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  pp.  18, 19—  is  here  proved  to  be 
an  old  cabalistic  conception.  In  fact,  the  belief  in 
the  magic  power  of  the  letters  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton  and  other  names  of  the  Deity  (compare  Enoch, 
Ixi.  8  et  seq. ;  Prayer  of  Ma misses ;  Kid.  71a;  Eccl. 
R  iii.  11;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77c)  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Chaldea  (see  Lenormant,  “  Chaldean  Magic,” 
pp.  29,  43).  Whatever,  then,  the  tlieurgic  Cabala 
was,  which,  under  the  name  of  “Sefer  (or  “  Hilkot  ” 
Yezirah,”  induced  Babylonian  rabbis  of  the  fourth 
century  to  u create  a  calf  by  magic”  (Sanh.  Cob, 
67b;  Zunz,  “  G.  Y.  ”  2d  ed.,  p.  174,  by  a  false  ration¬ 
alism  ignores  or  fails  to  account  for  a  simple  though 
strange  fact!),  an  ancient  tradition  seems  to  have 
coupled  the  name  of  this  tlieurgic  “  Sefer  Yezirah  ” 
with  the  name  of  Abraham  as  one  accredited  with 
the  possession  of  esoteric  wisdom  and  tlieurgic 
powers  (see  Abraham,  Apocalypse  of,  and  Abra¬ 
ham,  Testament  of;  Beer,  “  Das Leben  Abrahams, ” 
pp.  207  et  seq. ;  and  especially  Testament  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Recension  B,  vi.,  xviii. ;  compare  Kohler,  in 
“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  584,  note).  As  stated  by 
Jellinek  (“Beitrage  zur  Kabbalah,”  i.  3),  the  very 
fact  that  Abraham,  and  not  a  Talmudical  hero  like 
Akiba,  is  introduced  in  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  at  the 
close,  as  possessor  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Alphabet, 
indicates  an  old  tradition,  if  not  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  itself. 

The  “wonders  of  the  Creative  Wisdom”  can  also 
be  traced  from  the  “  Sefer  Yezirah,  ”  back  to  Bon  Sira, 
l-c- ;  Enoch,  xlii.  1,  xlviii.  1,  lxxxii.  2,  xcii.  1;  Sla¬ 
vonic  Enoch,  xxx.  8,  xxxiii.  3  (see  Charles's  note  for 
further  parallels) ;  IY  Esdras  xiv.  46 ;  Sotah  xv.  3 ; 
and  the  Merkabah -travels  to  Test.  Abraham,  x. ;  Test. 
Job,  xi.  (see  Kohler,  in  Koliut  Memorial  Volume,  pp. 
282-288) ;  and  the  Baruch  Apocalypse  throughout, 
and  even  II  Macc.  vii.  22,  28,  betray  cabalistic  tra¬ 
ditions  and  terminologies. 

But  especially  does  Gnosticism  testify  to  the  an; 
tiquity  of  the  Cabala.  Of  Chaldean  origin,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Kessler  (see  “Mandasans,” 
Gnosticism  in  Herzog-Hauck,  “  Real-Encyc.  ”)  and 
and  definitively  shown  by  Anz  (“Die 
Cabala.  Frage  nacli  dem  Ursprung  des  Gnos- 
tizismus,”  1879),  Gnosticism  was  Jew¬ 
ish  in  character  long  before  it  became  Christian  (see 
Jo6l,  “Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschiclite,”  etc.,  1880, 
i.  203;  Honig,  “Die  Ophiten,”  1889;  Friedlander, 
“Der  Yorchristliche  Judische  Gnostizismus,  ”  1898; 
idem,  “  Der  Antichrist,  ”1901).  Gnosticism— that  is, 
the  cabalistic  “Hokmali”  (wisdom),  translated  into 
“  Madda‘  ”  (Aramaic,  “  Manda*'  ”  =  knowledge  of 
things  divine)— seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  sages  to  give  the  empirical 
mystic  lore,  with  the  help  of  Platonic  and  Pythag¬ 
orean  or  Stoic  ideas,  a  speculative  turn ;  hence  the 
danger  of  heresy  from  which  Akiba  and  Ben  Zoma 
strove  to  extricate  themselves,  and  of  which  the 
systems  of  Piiilo,  an  adept  in  Cabala  (see  “  De  Cheru¬ 
bim,”  14;  “  De  Sacrifices  Abelis  et  Caini,”  15;  “ De  Eo 
Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiatur,”  48;  “  Quis  Rerum 
Divinarum  Ileres  Sit,”  22),  and  of  Paul  (see  Matter, 


“  History  of  Gnosticism,”  if),  show  many  pitfalls  (see 
Gnosticism,  Minim).  It  was  the  ancient  Cabala 
which,  while  allegorizing  the  Song  of  Songs,  spoke 
of  Adam  Kadmon,  or  the  God-man,  of  the  “Bride 
of  God,”  and  hence  of  “the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
powers”  in  God  (see  Conybeare,  “Philo’s  Contem¬ 
plative  Life,”  p.  304),  before  Philo,  Paul,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Gnostics,  and  the  medieval  Cabala  did.  Specu¬ 
lative  Cabala  of  old  (IV  Esd.  iii.  21;  Wisdom  ii.  24) 
spoke  of  “  the  germ  of  poison  from  the  serpent  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Adam  to  all  generations  ”  pIDm? 
DTB)  before  Paul  and  R.  Johanan  (Ab.  Zarali  22b) 
referred  to  it.  And  while  the  Gnostic  classification 
of  souls  into  pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  ones  can 
be  traced  back  to  Plato  (see  Jocfl,  l.c.  p.  132),  Paul 
was  not  the  first  (or  only  one)  to  adopt  it  in  his  sys- 
tem  (see  Hag.  14b ;  Cant.  R.  i.  3,  quoted  by  Joifi ; 
compare  Gen.  R.  xiv.,  where  the  five  names  for  the 
soul  are  dwelt  upon). 

The  whole  dualistic  system  of  good  and  of  evil 
powers,  which  goes  back  to  Zoroastrianism  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  old  Chaldea,  can  be  traced  through  Gnos¬ 
ticism;  having  influenced  the  cosmology  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Cabala  before  it  reached  the  medieval  one.  So 
is  the  conception  underlying  the  cabalistic  tree,  of 
the  right  side  being  the  source  of  light 
Cabalistic  and  purity,  and  the  left  the  source  of 
Dualism,  darkness  and  impurity  (“sitra  yemina 
we  sitra  aliara),  found  among  the  Gnos¬ 
tics  (see  Irenseus,  “Ad versus  Hrereses,”  i.  5,  §  1;  11, 

§  2;  ii.  24,  §  6;  Epiphanius,  “Haares,”  xxxii.  1,  2; 
“Clementine  Homilies,”  vii.  3;  compare  Cant.  R.  i. 
9;  Matt.  xxv.  33;  Plutarch,  “Delsike,”  48;  Anz, 
lx.  111).  The  fact  also  that  the  “ICelippot”  (the 
scalings  of  impurity),  which  are  so  prominent  in  the 
medieval  Cabala,  are  found  in  the  old  Babylonian 
incantations  (see  Sayce,  “Hibbert  Lectures,”  1887,  p. 
472;  Delitzsch,  “Assyrisclies  Worterbuch,”sj).  ?^p), 
is  evidence  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  most  of  the 
cabalistic  material. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  secrets  of  the  tlieurgic 
Cabala  are  not  lightly  divulged;  and  yet  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Solomon  recently  brought  to  light  the  whole 
system  of  conjuration  of  angels  and  demons,  by 
which  the  evil  spirits  were  exorcised;  even  the 
magic  sign  or  seal  of  King  Solomon,  known  to  the 
medieval  Jew  as  the  Shield  of  David,  lias  been 
resurrected  (see  Conybeare,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
xi.  1-45 ;  also  Exorcism). 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  “Sefer  Ref u’ot” 
(The  Book  of  Healing),  containing  the  prescriptions 
against  all  the  diseases  inflicted  by  demons,  which 
Noali  wrote  according  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  angel  Raphael  and  handed  over  to  his  son  Shem 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  x.  1-14;  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii. 
155-160;  Introduction,  p.  xxx.).  It  was  identified 
with  the  “  Sefer  Refu’ot  ”  in  possession  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon  and  hidden  afterward  by  King  Hezekiah  (see 
Pes.  iv.  9,  56a;  “B.  PI.”  lx.  p.  160;  Josephus,  “Ant.  ” 
viii.  2,  §  5;  compare  idem ,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §  6,  and  the 
extensive  literature  in  Scliurer,  “  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Israel,”  3d  ed.,  iii.  2,  99  et  seq.),  whereas  the  secret 
of  the  black  art,  or  of  healing  by  demonic  powers, 
was  transmitted  to  heathen  tribes,  to  “  the  sons  of 
Keturah  ”  (Sanh.  91a)  or  the  Amorites  (compare 
Enoch,  x.  7). 
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So  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Sm‘uE 
Komaii  and  the  anthropomorphic  description  of  the 
Deity  by  the  Gnostics  (see  Iremcus,  l.c.  i.  14,  §  3)  and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  laid  across  the  body  in  At- 
bash  (t£Qn&0»  or  Alpha  and  Omega  order,  forming 
the  limbs  of  the  Macrocosmos,  that  the  one  casts  light 
upon  the  other,  as  Gaster  (in  “  Monatssclirift,  ”  1893, 
p  221)  has  shown.  But  so  have  “  the  garments  of 
light,”  “  the  male  and  the  female  nature,”  “  the  double 
face,”  the  eye,  hair,  arm,  head,  and  crown  of  “the 
King  of  Glory,”  taken  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

I  Chron.  xxix.  11;  Ps.  lxviii.  18,  and  other  familiar 
texts,  even  “  the  endless  ”  ( En-Sof  =  'A -epavroq),  their 
parallels  in  ancient  Gnostic  writings  (see  Schmidt, 
“Gnostische  Schriften  in  Koptisclier  Spraclie,”  1892, 
pp.  278,  293,  310,  and  elsewhere).  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  mystic  Cross  (“  Staurus  ”  =  X  =  the 
letter  tav  of  old ;  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  i.  612b; 
Irenseus,  l.c.  i.  2,  §3;  Justin,  “Apology,” i.  40;  and 
Joel,  l.c.  p.  147)  and  the  enigmatic  primal  “Kav  la- 
kav,”  or  “  Kavkav,”  taken  from  Isa.  xxviii.  10,  re¬ 
ceive  strange  light  from  the  ancient  cabalistic  cos¬ 
mogony,  which,  based  upon  Job  xxxviii.  4  et  seq 
spoke  of  “the  measuring-line ”— Kav,  the  inn  Ip 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  11;  compare  m»,n  TOP,  Gen.  R.  i.  after 
Ezek.  xl.  3)— drawn  “crosswise ”— nnyi  'W  (see 
Midr.  lm-Gadol,  ed.  Scliechter,  11;  compare  J'DD 
Hag.  xii.  1,  and  Joel,  l.c.),  and  conse- 
quently  applied  also  the  term  Ip?  Ip  (Kav  le-kav), 
taken  from  Isa.  xxviii.  10,  to  the  prime  motive 
power  of  creation  (see  Irenasus,  l.c.  i.  24,  §§  5,  6; 
Schmidt,  l.c.  p.  215;  compare  Matter,  “Gnosticism,” 
ii.  58;  Joel,  l.c.  p.  141).  This  was  to  express  the’ 
divine  power  that  measured  matter  while  setting  it 
in  motion;  whereas  the  idea  of  God  setting  to  the 
created  world  its  boundary  was  found  expressed  in 
the  name  HP  (“the  Almighty”),  who  says  to  the 
world  h  “(This  sufficeth”). 

With  the  scanty  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student  of  Gnosticism,  it  seems  premature  and 
hazardous  at  present  to  assert  with  certainty  the 
close  relationship  existing  between  it  and  the  ancient 
Cabala,  as  Matter,  in  liis  “History  of  Gnosticism,” 
1828  (German  translation,  1833  and  1844),  and 
Gfroerer,  in  his  voluminous  and  painstaking  wrork, 
“Gescli.  des  Urcliristenthums,  ”  1838,  i.  and  ii.,  have 
done.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  stated  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  the  investigations  of  Grat'z  (“Gnosticism 
und  Judenthum,”  1846),  of  Jo(5l  (“  Religionsphilo- 
sopliie  des  Soliar,”  1849),  and  of  other  waiters  on  the 
subject  must  be  resumed  on  a  new  basis.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  similarities,  pointed  out  by  Siegfried 
(“Pliilo  von  Alexandria,”  pp.  289-299),  between  the 
doctrines  of  Philo  and  those  of  the  Zolmr  and  the 
Cabala  in  general,  are  due  to  intrinsic  relation  rather 
than  to  mere  copying. 

As  a  rule,  all  that  is  empiric  rather  than  specula¬ 
tive,  and  that  strikes  one  as  grossly  anthropomorphic 
and’ mythological  in  the  Cabala  or  Haggadah,  such 
as  the  descriptions  of  the  Deity  as  contained  in  the 
“  Sifra  de  ZeniTita  ”  and  “  Iddra  Zutta  ”  of  the  Zoliar, 
and  similar  passages  in  “  Sefer  Azilut  ”  and  “  Raziel,  ” 
belongs  to  a  prerationalistic  period,  wTlien  no  Simon 
ben  Yoliai  lived  to  curse  the  teacher  who  repre¬ 
sented  tiie  sons  of  God  as  having  sexual  organs  and 
committing  fornication  (sec  Gen.  R.  xxvi. ;  com¬ 


pare  Yita  Ada  et  Eva;,  iii.  4,  with  Enoch,  vii.  1  et 
seq. ;  also  compare  Test.  Pair.,  Reuben,  5;  Book  of 
Jubilees,  v.  1,  and  particularly  xv.  27).  Such  mat¬ 
ter  may  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  be  claimed 
as  ancient  lore  or  Cabala  (=  “  old  tradition  ”). 

And  as  to  speculative  Cabala,  it  wras  not  Persia 
with  her  tenth-century  Sufism,  but  Alexandria  of 
the  first  century  or  earlier,  with  her  strange  com- 
minglingof  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Judean,  and  Greek 
culture,  that  furnished  the  soil  and  the  seeds  for  that 
mystic  philosophy  which  knew  how  to  blend  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  ages  and  to  lend  to 
every  superstitious  belief  or  practise  a  profound 
meaning.  There  sprang  up  that  magic  literature 
which  showed  the  name  of  the  Jewish  God  (nroTK) 
and  of  the  Patriarchs  placed  alongside  of  pagan 
deities  and  demons,  and  the  Hermes  books  (HDD 
DITJOrii  as  copyists  wrote  for  DDYH  HDD  not 
“Homeros” — see  Kohler,  “Jewr,  Quart.  Bev.  ”  v.  415, 
note),  which,  claiming  an  equal  rank  with  the  Biblical 
writings,  enticed  also  Jewish  thinkers.  But  above 
all  it  wras  Neoplatonism  which  produced  that  state 
of  enthusiasm  and  entrancement  that  made  people 
“  fly  in  the  air  ”  by  “  the  wagon  of  the  soul  ”  (rQD*lD) 
and  achieve  all  kinds  of  miracles  by  way  of  hallu¬ 
cinations  and  visions.  It  gave  rise  to  those  Gnostic 
songs  COP  nDT;  Hag.  15b;  Griitz,  l.c.  p.  16)  which 
flooded  also  Syria  and  Palestine  (see  Gruppe,  “Die 
Griecliischen  Culte  und  Mysterien,”  i.  1886,  pp.  329, 
443,  494,  497,  659;  Yon  Harless,  “Das  Buch  von 
den  iEgyptisclien  M3rsterien,”  1858,  pp.  13-20,  53- 
66,  75,  and  Dieterich,  “Abraxas,”  1S91).^  The  whole 
principle  of  emanation,  with  its  idea  of  evil  inherent  in 
matter  as  the  dross  (niD^p)  is  found  there  (see  Yon 
Harless,  l.c.  p.  20),  and  the  entire  theurgic  Cabala 
(rppyo  n^np)  is  in  all  its  detail  developed  there; 
even  the  spirit-rapping  and  table-turning  done  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  German  cabalists  by 
means  of  “shemot”  (magic  incantations;  for  the 
literature  see  Yon  Harless,  l.c.  pp.  130-132)  have 
j  there  their  prototypes  (Yon  Harless,  l  c.  p.  107).^ 


_ History  and  System :  This  remarkable  pro¬ 
duct  of  Jewish  intellectual  activity  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  estimated  as  a  w^hole  unless  the  religio- 
ethical  side  of  the  Cabala  is  more  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  It  constantly 
falls  back  upon  Scripture  for  its  origin  and  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  for  its  speculative-pantheistic  and 
anthropomorphic-prophetic  tendencies.  While  m3  s- 
ticism  in  general  is  the  expression  of  the  intensest 
religious  feeling,  wdiere  reason  lies  dormant,  Jew¬ 
ish  m}rsticism  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
universal  reason  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  writings  by  the 
Alexandrians  as  well  as  by  the  Palestinians  (see 
Allegorical  Interpretation)  may  justly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  its  starting-point  These  interpreta¬ 
tions  had  their  origin  in  the  conviction  that  the 
truths  of  Greek  philosophy  were  already  contained 
in  Scripture,  although  it  was  given  only  to  the 
select  few  to  lift  the  veil  and  to  discern  them  be¬ 
neath  the  letter  of  the  Bible. 

In  Talmudic  times  the  terms  “  Ma'aseli  Bereslnt  ” 
(History  of  Creation)  and  “Ma‘aseh  Merkabali” 
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(History  of  the  Divine  Throne  =  Chariot;  Hag.  ii.  1 ; 
Tosef.,  ib.)  clearly  indicate  the  Midrashic  nature  of 
these  speculations;  they  are  really 
Mystic  based  upon  Gen.  i.  and  Ezek.  i.  4-28; 

Doctrines  while  the  names  “  Sitre  Torah  ”  (Hag. 

in  13a)  and  “Raze  Torah”  (Ab.  vi.  1) 
Talmudic  indicate  their  character  as  secret  lore. 
Times.  In  contrast  to  the  explicit  statement 
of  Scripture  that  God  created  not  only 
the  world,  but  also  the  matter  out  of  which  it  was 
made,  the  opinion  is  expressed  in  very  early  times 
that  God  created  the  world  from  matter  lie  found 
ready  at  hand— an  opinion  probably  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Platonic-Stoic  cosmogony  (compare 
Philo,  **  De  Opiticiis  Mundi,”  ii.,  who  states  this  as 
a  doctrine  of  Moses;  see  Siegfried,  “Philo  von  Alex¬ 
andria,”  p.  230).  Eminent  Palestinian  teachers  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  matter  (Gen.  R. 
i.  o,  iv.  6),  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Gamaliel  II.  (ib. 
i.  9). 

A  Palestinian  Midrasli  of  the  fourth  century  (see 
Epstein,  in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xxix.  77)  asserts 
that  three  of  the  elements — namety,  water,  air,  and 
fire — existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world ;  that 
water  then  produced  the  darkness,  fire 
The  Six  produced  light,  and  air  produced  wis- 
Elements.  dom  frm  =  “air ”  =  “ wisdom  ”),  and 
the  whole  world  thereupon  was  made 
by  the  combination  of  these  six  elements  (Ex.  R.  xv. 
22).  The  gradual  condensation  of  a  primal  substance 
into  visible  matter,  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Cabala,  is  already  to  be  found  in  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77a, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  first  water  which  existed 
was  condensed  into  snow;  and  out  of  this  the 
earth  was  made.  This  is  the  ancient  Semitic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  “primal  ocean,”  known  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  as  “Apsu”  (compare  Jastrow,  “Religion 
of  Babylonia”),  and  called  by  the  Gnostics  Pvdos 
~  iro  (Anz,  “Die  Frage  nacli  dem  Unsprung  des 
GnostizismuSj ”  p.  98).  Rab’s  enumeration  of  the 
ten  objects  created  on  the  first  day— namely,  heaven, 
earth,  tohu,  holm,  light,  darkness,  wind,  water,  day, 
and  night  (Hag.  12a)  [the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ii.  2)  lias 
seven.— k.] — shows  the  conception  of  “primal  sub¬ 
stances  ”  held  by  the  rabbis  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  Judaize  the  un- Jewish  conception 
of  primal  substances  by  representing  them  also  as 
having  been  created.  Compare  the  teaching :  “  God 
created  worlds  after  worlds,  and  destroyed  them, 
until  He  finally  made  one  of  which  He  could  say,’ 

‘  This  one  pleases  Me,  but  the  others  did  not  please 
Me’  ”  (Gen.  R.  ix.  2).  See  also  “  Agadat  Shir  ha-Slii- 
rim,  ”  ed.  Sclieehter,  p.  6,  line  58. 

So,  also,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  light 
made  a  matter  of  mystical  speculation,  as  instanced 
by  a  haggadist  of  the  third  century,  who  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  friend  “in  a  whisper”  the  doctrine 
that  “  God  wrapped  Himself  in  a  garment  of.  light, 
with  which  He  illuminates  the  earth  from  one  end 
to  the  other”  (Gen.  R.  iii.  4;  see  Abraham,  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of;  compare  Ex.  R.  xv.  22:  “After  He  had 
clothed  Himself  in  light,  He  created  the  world”). 
Closely  related  to  this  view  is  the  statement  made 
by  R.  Mei'r,  “that  the  infinite  God  limited  or  con¬ 
tracted  Himself  [DVftV]  in  order  to  reveal  Himself  ” 
(Gen.  R.  iv.  4;  Ex.  R.  xxxiv.  1).  This  is  the  germ  of 


the  Cabala  doctrine  of  the  “Zimzum,”  in  idea  as  well 
as  in  terminology. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  nature  of  God  and  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  mystics  of  the  Talmudic  period  asserted, 
in  contrast  to  Biblical  transcendental- 
Godinthe  ism,  that  “God  is  the  dwelling-place 
Theosophy  of  the  universe;  but  the  universe  is 
of  the  not  the  dwelling-place  of  God  ”  (Gen 
Talmud.  R.  lxviii.  9;  Midr.  Teh.  xc. ;  Ex.  xxiv. 

BXX.)  Possibly  the  designation 
DIpD  (“place  ”)  for  God,  so  frequently  found  in  Tal- 
mudic-Midrashie  literature,  is  due  to  this  concep¬ 
tion,  just  as  Philo,  in  commenting  on  Gen.  xxviii. 
It  (compare  Gen.  R.  /.c.)  says,  “God  is  called  ‘ha 
makom  ’  [place]  because  He  encloses  the  universe, 
but  is  Himself  not  enclosed  by  anything”  (“De 
Somniis,”  i.  11).  Spinoza  may  have  had  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  mind  when  lie  said  that  the  ancient  Jews 
did  not  separate  God  from  the  world.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  God  is  not  only  pantheistic,  but  also 
highly  mystical,  since  it  postulates  the  union  of 
man  with  God  (compare  Crescas,  “Or  Adonai,” 
i.);  and  both  these  ideas  were  further  developed 
in  the  later  Cabala.  Even  in  very  •  early  times 
Palestinian  as  well  as  Alexandrian  theology  rec¬ 
ognized  the  two  attributes  of  God,  “  middat  lia- 
din,”  the  attribute  of  justice,  and  “middat  ha-raha- 
mim,”  the  attribute  of  mercy  (Sifrc,  Deut.  27;  Philo, 

“  De  Opiticiis  Mundi,”  60) ;  and  so  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  justice  and  mercy  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Cabala.  Even  the  liypostasization  of  these  attri¬ 
butes  is  ancient,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  a 
tanna  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  c.e. 

!  (Hag.  14a).  Other  hypostasizations  are  represented 
by  the  ten  agencies  through  which  God  created  the 
world;  namely,  wisdom,  insight,  cognition,  strength, 
power,  inexorableness,  justice,  right,  love,  and 
mercy  (Hag.  12a;  Ab.  R. ‘N.  xxxvii.  counts  only 
seven,  while  Ab.  R.  K,  version  B,  ed.  Schechter, 
xliii.,  counts  ten,  not  entirely  identical  with  those 
of  the  Talmud).  While  the  Sefirot  are  based  on 
these  ten  creative  potentialities,  it  is  especially  the 
personification  of  wisdom  (nJD3n)  which,  in  Philo, 
represents  the  totality  of  these  primal  ideas;  and 
the  Targ.  Yer.  i.,  agreeing  with  him,  translates  the 
first  verse  of  the  Bible  as  follows;  “By  wisdom  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  So,  also,  the 
figure  of  Metatron  passed  into  the  Cabala  from  the 
Talmud,  where  it  played  the  role  of  the  demiurgos 
(see  Demiurge),  being  expressly  mentioned  as  God 
(Sanli.  38b;  compare  Antinomiaxism,  note  1). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  seven  pre¬ 
existing  things  enumerated  in  an  old  Baraita; 
namely,  the  Torah  (=“Hokmah”),  repentance  (= 
mercy),  paradise  and  hell  (=  justice),  the  throne  of 
God,  the  (heavenly)  Temple,  and  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  (Pes.  54a).  Although  the  origin  of  this 
doctrine  must  he  sought  probably  in  certain  mytho¬ 
logical  ideas,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  preexistence 
has  modified  the  older,  simpler  conception,  and  the 
preexistence  of  the  seven  must  therefore  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  “  ideal”  preexistence  (see  Ginzberg,  “  Die 
Haggada  bei  den  Kirclienvatern,”  etc.,  pp.  2-10), 
a  conception  that  was  later  more  fully  developed  in 
the  Cabala. 

The  attempts  of  the  mystics  to  bridge  the  gulf 
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between  God  and  the  world  are  especially  evident 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  [com¬ 
pare  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxiii.  o,  and  Charles’s  note.— 

K.  1  and  of  its  close  relation  to  God  before  it  enters  the 
human  body — a  doctrine  taught  by  the  Hellenistic 
sages  (Wisdom  viii.  19)  as  well  as  by  the  Palestinian 
rabbis  (Hag.  12b;  £Ab.  Zarali  5a,  etc.). 

Closely  connected  herewith  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
pious  are  enabled  to  ascend  toward  God  even  in  this 
life,  if  they  know  how  to  free  tliem- 
The  selves  from  the  trammels  that  bind 

Pious.  the  soul  to  the  body  (see  Ascension). 

Thus  were  the  first  mystics  enabled 
to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  world  beyond.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Anz,  l.c.,  and  Bousset,  .“Die  Ilimmelreise 
der  Seele,”  in  “Arcliiv  fur  Religionswisscnschaft,  ” 
iv.  136  et  seq.,  the  central  doctrine  of  Gnosticism— a 
movement  closely  connected  with  Jewish  mysticism 
—was  nothing  else  than  the  attempt  to  liberate  the 
soul  and  unite  it  with  God.  This  conception  ex¬ 
plains  the  great  prominence  of  angels  and  spirits  in 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  Jewish  mysticism. 
Through  the  employment  of  mysteries,  incantations, 
names*of  angels,  etc.,  the  mystic  assures  for  himself 
the  passage  to  God,  and  learns  the  holy  words  and 
formulas  with  which  he  overpowers  the  evil  spirits 
that  try  to  thwart  and  destroy  him.  Gaining  there¬ 
by  the  mastery  over  them,  lie  naturally  wishes  to 
exercise  it  even  while  still  on  earth,  and  tries  to 
make  the  spirits  serviceable  to  him.  So,,  too,  -were 
the  Essenes -familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  journey  to 
heaven  (see  Bousset,  l.c.  p.  148,  explaining  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  they  were  also  mas¬ 
ters  of  angelology.  The  practise  of  magic  and  in¬ 
cantation,  the  angelology  and  demonology,  were 
borrowed  from  Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Egypt ;  but 
these  foreign  elements  were  Judaized  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  and  took  the  form  of  the  mystical  adoration 
of  the  name  of  God  and  of  speculations  regarding 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (see 
Ber.  55a;  compare  Pesik.  R.  21  fed.  Friedmann, 
p.  109a],  “the  name  of  God  creates  and  destroys 
worlds”),  to  become,  finally,  foundations  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  “Scfer  Yezirali.” 

Another  pagan  conception  which,  in  refined  form, 
passed  into  the  Cabala  through  the  Talmud,  was 
the  so-called  mn  YID  (“the  mystery 
The  of  sex  ”).  [Compare  Eph.  v.  33, 
Syzygies.  and  Bride,  and  Joel,  l.c.,  pp.  158  et 
seq. — k.]  Possibly  this  old  conception 
underlies  the  Talmudieal  passages  referring  to  the 
mystery  of  marriage,  such  as  “  the  Shekinah  dwells 
between  man  and  woman”  (Sotali  17a).  An  old 
Semitic  view  (see  Ba‘al)  regards  the  upper  wateis 
(compare  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  iii. ;  Test.  Patr., 
Levi,  2;  Abraiiam,  Testament  of)  as  masculine, 
and  the  lower  waters  as  feminine,  their  union  fruc¬ 
tifying  the  earth  (Gen.  R  xiii. ;  Wertheimer,  “Batte 
Midrashot,  ”  i.  6.  Compare  the  passage,  “  Everything 
that  exists  has  a  mate  [y\]  p] :  Israel  is  the  mate  of 
the  Sabbath;  while  the  other  days  pair  among  them¬ 
selves,”  Gen.  R.  xi.  8).  Thus  the  Gnostic  theory 
of  syzygies  (pairs)  was  adopted  by  the  Talmud,  and 
later  was  developed  into  a  system  by  the  Cabala. 

The  doctrine  of  emanation,  also,  common  to  both 
Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala,  is  represented  byatanna 


of  the  middle  of  the  second  century  c.e.  (Gen.  R. 
iv.  4;  R.  MeiT,  “Parable  of  the  Spring”).  The  idea 
that  “  the  pious  actions  of  the  just  increase  the  heav¬ 
enly  power”  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  xxvi.  166b);  that 
“the  impious  rely  on  their  gods,”  but  that  “the  just 
are  the  support  of  God  ”  (Gen.  R.  lxix.  3),  gave  rise 
to  the  later  cabalistic  doctrine  of  man’s  influence  on 
the  course  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  good  and  the 
evil  actions  of  man  reenforce  respectively  the  good 
or  the  evil  powers  of  life. 

The  heterogeneous  elements  of  this  Talmudic 
mysticism  are  as  yet  unfused;  the  Piatonic-Alexan- 
drian,  Oriental-theosophic,  and  Judieo -allegorical 
ingredients  being  still  easily  recognizable  and  not 
yet  elaborated  into  the  system  of  the  Cabala.  Jew¬ 
ish  monotheism  was  still  transcendentalism.  But  as 
mysticism  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  cre¬ 
ation  and  world-government  by  introducing  sun¬ 
dry  intermediary  personages,  creative  potentialities 
such  as  Metatron,  Shekinah,  and  so  on,  the  moie 
necessary  it  became  to  exalt  God  in  order  to  prevent 
His  reduction  to  a  mere  shadow;  this  exaltation 
being  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  taught 
that  in  reality  nothing  existed  outside  of  God.  Yet, 
if  God  is  “the  place  of  the  world”  and  everything 
exists  in  Him,  it  must  be  the  chief  task  of  life  to 
feel  in  union  with  God — a  condition  which  the 
Merkabah- travel ers,  or,  as  the  Talmud  calls  them, 
“the  frequenters  of  paradise,”  strove  to  attain. 
Here  is  the  point  where  speculation  gives  place  to 
imagination.  The  visions  which  these  mystics  be- 
helcfin  their  ecstasies  were  considered  as  real,  giving 
rise  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  to  an  anthropomor¬ 
phic  mysticism,  which  took  its  place  beside  that  of 
the  pantheists.  Although  Talmudic-Midrashic  lit¬ 
erature  has  left  few  traces  of  this  movement  (com¬ 
pare,  e.g.,  Ber.  7a,  Sanh.  95b),  the  Rabbis  opposing 
such  extravagances,  yet  the  waitings  of  the  church 
fathers  bear  evidence  of  many  Judaizing  Gnostics 
who  were  disciples  of  anthropomorphism  (Origen, 
“De  Principiis,”  i. ;  compare  Clementina,  Elce- 
saites,  Minim). 

The  mystical  literature  of  the  geonic  period  forms 
the  link  between  the  mystic  speculations  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  the  system  of  the  Cabala ; 
Different  originating  in  the  one  and  reaching 
Groups  of  completion  in  the  other.  It  is  ex- 

Mystic  tremely  difficult  to  summarize  the 
Literature,  contents  and  object  of  this  literature, 
which  has  been  handed  down  in  more 
or  less  fragmentary  form.  It  may  perhaps  be  most 
convenient^  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  theo- 
sophic;  (2)  cosmogenetic ;  (3)  theurgic.  In  regard  to 
its  literary  form,  the  Midrashic-haggadic  style  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  liturgic-poetic  style,  both 
occurring  contemporaneously.  The  theosophical 
speculations  deal  chiefly  with  the  person  of  Meta- 
TKON-Enocli,  the  son  of  Jared  turned  into  a  fiery 
angel,  a  minor  Yhwii— a  conception  with  which, 
as  mentioned  before,  many  mystics  of  the  Talmudic 
age  were  occupied.  Probably  a  large  number  of 
these  Enoch  books,  claiming  to  contain  the  visions 
of  Enoch,  existed,  of  which,  however,  only  fragments 
remain  (see  “Monatsschrift,”  viii.  68  etseq.,  and 
Enoch,  Book  of). 
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Curiously  enough,  the  anthropomorphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  God  (see  Siirui!  Komah)  Avas  brought  into 
connection  with  Meta tron -Enoch  in  the  gconic  mys¬ 
ticism.  This  vexatious  piece  of  Jew- 
“Metatron-  isli  theosophy,  Avhicli  afforded  to 
Enoch.”  Christians  as  well  as  to  Karaites  (com¬ 
pare  Agobard;  SOLOMON  i>.  Yehu- 
ii am)  a  welcome  opportunity  for  an  attack  upon 
rabbinical  Judaism,  existed  as  a  separate  work  at  the 
time  of  the  Geonim.  Judging  from  the  fragments 
of  “Shi*' ur  Komah.  ”  (in  Jcfflinek,  “  B.  II.”  iii.  91;  ii. 
41;  In  Wertheimer,  “  Ilekalot, ”  cli.  xi.),  it  repre¬ 
sented  God  as  a  being  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with 
limbs,  arms,  hands,  feet,  etc.  The  “  Shimr  Komali  ” 
must  have  been  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Jews, 
since  Saadia  tried  to  explain  it  allegorically — though 
he  doubted  that  the  tanna  Ishmael  could  hatm  been 
the  author  of  the  work  (as  quoted  by  Judah  b. 
Barzilai  in  his  commentary  on  “Sefer  Yczimh,”  pp. 
20-21)— and  Ilai  Gaon,  in  spite  of  his  emphatic 
repudiation  of  all  anthropomorphism,  defended  it 
(“Teshubot  ha-Geonim,”  Lick,  p.  12a).  The  book 
probably  originated  at  a  time  when  the  anthropo¬ 
morphic  conception  of  God  was  current— -that  is,  in 
the  age  of  Gnosticism,  receiving  its  literary  form 
only  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim.  The  Clementine 
writings,  also,  expressly  teach  that  God  is  a  body, 
with  members  of  gigantic  proportions;  and  so  did 
Marcion.  Adam  Kad.aiox,  the  “primal  man”  of 
the  Elcesaites,  was  also,  according  to  the  conception 
of  these  Jewish  Gnostics,  of  huge  dimensions;  viz., 
ninety-six  miles  in  height  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
breadth;  being  originally  androgynous,  and  then 
cleft  in  two,  the  masculine  part  becoming  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  the  feminine  part  the  Holy  Ghost  (Epi- 
phanius,  “Hawes.”  xxx.  4, 10,  17;  liii.  1).  According 
to  Marcion,  God  Himself  is  beyond  bodily  measure¬ 
ments  and  limitations,  and  as  a  spirit 
“  Shi Au*  can  not  even  be  conceived;  but  in 
Komali.”  order  to  hold  intercourse  Avith  man, 
He  created  a  being  Avitli  form  and 
dimensions,  avIio  ranks  above  the  highest  angels. 

It  Avas,  presumably,  this  being  avIiosc  shape  and 
stature  Avere  represented  in  the  “Shfur  Iyomali,” 
which  even  the  strict  folloAvers  of  Rabbinism  might 
accept,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  “  Kerub  lia- 
Meyuhad  ”  in  the  German  Cabala,  Avhicli  Avill  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  article. 

The  descriptions  of  the  heavenly  halls  (“  Ilekalot  ”) 
in  treatises  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  time  of  the 
Geonim,  and  Avhicli  have  come  doAvn  in  rather  in¬ 
complete  and  obscure  fragments,  originated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hai  Gaon,  Avitli  those  mystagogues  of  the 
Merkabah  (mariD  'YIP),  “who  brought  themselves 
into  a  state  of  entranced  vision  by  fasting,  asceti¬ 
cism,  and  prayer,  and  avIio  ihiagined  that  they  saw 
the  seven  halls  and  all  that  is  therein  \vith~  their 
own  eyes,  Avhile  passing  from  one  hall  into  another 
(compare  Ascension,  and  for  a  similar  description 
of  the  Montanist  ecstasy,  Tertullian,  “  De  Exhorta- 
tjone  Castitatis,”  x.).  ‘  Although  these  Hckalot  vi¬ 
sions  were  to  some  extent  productive  of  a  kind  of 
leligious  ecstasy,  and  Avere  certainly  of  great  service 
in  the  development  of  the  litmrgical  poetry  as  sliOAvn 
in  the  Kedushah  piyyutim,  they  contributed  little  to 
the  development  of  speculative  mysticism.  This 


element  became  effective  only  in  combination  with 
the  figure  of  Metatron  or  Metatron-Enoch,  the 
leader  of  the  Merkabali-travelers  on  their  celestial 
journeys,  avIio  Avere  initiated  by  him 
The  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  of  the  stars, 
Heavenly  of  the  Avinds,  of  the  Avater,  and  of  the 
Halls.  earth,  [see  Metatron,  and  .  compare 
Mithras  as  driver  of  the  Heavenly 
Chariot  in  “Dio  Chrysostomus,”  ii.  GO,  ed.  Dindorf; 
Windischmann,  “  Zoroastrischo  Studien,”  1SG3,  pp." 

309—312;  and  EZoliler,  “Test,  of  Job,”  p_  292. _ k:.]. 

Hence,  many  cosmological  doctrines  originally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  books  of  Enoch  Avere  appropriated,  and 
the  transition  from  theosophy  to  pure  cosmology 
was  made  possible.  Thus,  in  the  Midi*.  Koncn  (Jel- 
linek,  “  B.  II.”  ii.  23,  27),  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  “Seder  Rabba  di-Bereshit”  (in  Wertheimer, 
“Bottc  Midrashot,”  i.  IS),  the  Torah,  identical  Avitli 
the  “Wisdom”  of  the  Alexandrians,  is  represented 
as  primeval  and  as  the  creative  principle  of  the 
Avorld,  Avhicli  produced  the  three  primal  elements, 
Avater,  fire,  and  light,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  Avhen 
commingled,  produced  the  universe. 

Iu  the  description  of  the  “six  days  of  creation,”  in 
the  Midrash  in  question,  the  important  statement  is 
made  that  the  Avater  disobeyed  God’s  command — 
an  old  mythological  doctrine  of  God’s  contest  Avitli 
matter  (here  represented  by  Avater), 
Cosmology  Avhicli  in  the  later  Cabala  serves  to  ac- 
ical  count  for  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
Theories.  Avorld.  In  44  Seder  Rabba  di-Bereshit, ” 
however,  the  contest  is  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  Avatcrs  ay Jii ch  strove  to  unite 
themselves,  but  Avhicli  God  separated  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Avorld  by  Avater ;. 
placing  the  masculine  Avaters  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  feminine  Avatcrs  on  the  earth  (l.c.  p.  6).  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  creation,  the  “Baraita  de-Middot 
ha- ‘Olam  ”  and  the  “Ma‘aseli  Bereshit”  describe  the 
regions  of  the  Avorld  Avitli  paradise  in  the  cast  and 
the  netlier  Avorld  in  the  Avest.  All  these  descriptions, 
—some  of  them  found  as  early  as  the  second  pre- 
Christian  century,  in  the  Test,  of  Abraham  and  in 
Enoch;  and,  later  on,  in  the  Christian  apocalyptic 
literature— are  obviously  remnants  of  ancient  Es- 
sene  cosmology. 

The  mysticism  of  this  time  had  a  practical  as  Avell 
as  a  theoretical  side.  Any  one  knoAving  the  names 
and  functions  of  the  angels  could  control  all  nature 
and  all  its  poAvcrs  (compare,  for  example,  Lam.  R. 
ii.  8  ;  and  IIananeel  in  Rabbinical  Literature).. 
Probably  entrusted  formerly  only  to  oral  tradition, 
the  ancient  names  were  written  down 
Theurgic  by  the  mystics  of  the  geonic  period 
Cabala.  and  so  Hai  Gaon  (in  Eliezer  Ashke¬ 
nazi’s  collection,  44 IV am  Zckcnim,” 
p.  56b)  mentions  a  large  number  of  such  works  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  his  time:  the  “Sefer  ha-Yaslmr,”  “ Harba 
de-Mosheh,”  44  Raza  Rabbah,  ”  44  Sod  Torah,  ”  “  Ileka¬ 
lot  Rabbati,”  “Ilekalot  Zutrati.”  Of  all  these 
works,  aside  from  the  IIkkalot,  only  the  44  Ilarba 
dc-Moshch  ”  has  recently  been  published  by  Caster 
(“The  Sword  of  Moses,”  in  “Jour.  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.”  1S9G ;  also  printed  separately).  This  book 
consists  almost  entirely  of  mystical  names  by  means 
of  Avhicli  man  may  guard  himself  against  sickness, 
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enemies,  and  other  ills,  and  may  subjugate  nature. 
These  and  other  works  later  on  formed  the  basis  of 
ihe  theurgie  Cabala.  The  amplifications  upon  para¬ 
dise  and  hell,  with  their  divisions,  occupy  a  totally 
independent  and  somewhat  peculiar  position  in  the 
geonic  mysticism.  They  are  ascribed  for  the  greater 
part  to  the  amora  Joshua  b.  Levi;  but,  in  addition 
to  this  hero  of  the  Ilaggadah,  Closes  himself  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  work  “Ma  ayan 
Ho  km  ah  ”  (compare  Sotali  ix.  15,  which  gives  an 

account  of  Leaven  and  tlie  angelsb 

Aside  from  the  “  Sefer  Y  ezirah, Yvliicli  occupies  a 
position  of  its  own,  the  following  is  nearly  a  complete 
list  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  time  of  the  Geonim, 
as  far  as  it  is  preserved  and  known  to-day:  (1)  Alfa 
Beta  de  Rabbi  Akiba,”  in  two  versions  (Jellinek, 
UB  II  ”  iii.) ;  (2)  “Gan  ‘Eden,”  indifferent  versions 
(Jeilinek,  l.c! iL,  iii.,  v.);  (3)  “  [Maseket]  Gehinnom” 
(Jellinek,  l.c.  i.);  (4)  “  Iiarba  de-Moslieli,  ”  ed.  Gaster, 
1896,  reprinted  from  “Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,” 
1896;  (5)  “Hibbut  lia-Keber”  (Jellinek,  l.c,  i.);  (6) 
“Hekalot,”  in  several  recensions  (Jellinek,  l.c.  ii., 
iii.;  Wertheimer,  “Jerusalem,”  1889,  the  text  vary¬ 
ing  considerably  from  that  of  Jellinek:  the  Book 
of° Enoch  is  likewise  aversion  of  “Hekalot”);  (7) 
“Haggadot  Shema‘  Yisrael”  (Jellinek,  l.c.  v. ;  also 
belonging  probabl}7-  to  the  time  of  the  Geonim);  (8) 

“  [Midrash]  Konen  ”  (printed  several 
Mystical  times;  also  in  Jellinek,  l.c.  i.);  (9) 
Literature  “  Ma‘aseh  Merkabah  ”  (in  Wertheimer, 
in  Geonic  “Botte  Midrasliot,”  ii.;  a  very  ancient 
Times.  “  Hekalot  ”  version) ;  (10)  “  Ma‘aseh  de 
Rabbi  Joshua  b.  Levi,”  in  different 
recensions  (compare  Apocalyptic  Literature, 
Neo-Hebraic,  No.  5);  (11)  “Mabayan  Hokmali  ” 
(Jellinek,  l.c.  i.);  (12)  “Seder  Rabba  di-Beresliit, ” 
in  Wertheimer,  l.c,  i.);  (18)  “Shimmusha  Rabba 
we-Shimmusha  Zutta”  (Jellinek,  l.c.  vi.). 

Mystical  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  Pirke 
R,  El.,  Num.  R.,  and  Midi’.  Tadslie;  also  in  the 
“Book  of  Raziel,”  which,  though  composed  by  a 
German  cabalist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains 
important  elements  of  the  geonic  mysticism. 

Eleazar  of  Worms’  statement  that  a  Babylonian 
scholar,  Aaron  b.  Samuel  by  name,  brought  the 
mystic  doctrine  from  Babylonia  to  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  has  been  found  to  be 
actually  true.  Indeed,  tlie  doctrines  of  the  “  Kerub 
ha-Meyuliad,”  of  the  mysterious  power  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  angels,  are  all  found  in  the  geonic  mystic  lore. 
Even  those  elements  that  seem  later  developments 
may  have  been  transmitted  orally,  or 
Origin  may  have  formed  parts  of  the  lost 
of  tlie  works  of  the  old  mystics.  If,  now, 
Speculative  the  German  Cabala  of  the  thirteenth 
Cabala,  century  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
continuation  of  geonic  mysticism,  it 
follows  that  the  speculative  Cabala  arising  simul¬ 
taneously  in  France  and  Spain  must  have  bad  a 
similar  genesis.  It  is  the  Sefer  Tezerau  which 
thus  forms  the  link  between  the  Cabala  and  the 
geonic  mystics.  The  date  as  well  as  the  oiigin 
of  this  singular  hook  are  still  moot  points,  many 
scholars  even  assigning  it  to  the  Talmudic  period. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  beginning  of 


the  ninth  century  the  work  enjoyed  so  great  a 
reputation  that  no  less  a  man  than  Saadia  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  The  question  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  world  is  discussed  in  this  book,  the 
oldest  philosophical  work  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  basic  doctrines  of  the  “  Sefer  Yezirah  ”  are  as 
follows:  The  fundamentals  of  all  existence  are  tlie 
ten  Sefirot.  These  are  the  ten  princi- 
The  pies  that  mediate  between  God  and 
“  Sefer  the  universe.  They  include  the  three 

’Yezirah. ”  primal  emanations  proceeding  from 
tlie  Spirit  of  Goci:  (1)  m~i  (literally, 
“air”  or  “spirit,”  probably  to  be  rendered  “spiritual 
air”),  which  produced  (2)  “primal  water,”  which, 
in  turn,  was  condensed  into  (3)  “fire.”  Six  others 
are  the  three  dimensions  in  both  directions  (left  and 
right) ;  these  nine,  together  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
form  the  ten  SeAraC  They  are  eternal,  since  in 
them  is  revealed  the  dominion  of  God.  The  first 
three  preexisted  ideally  as  the  prototypes  of  creation 
proper,  which  became  possible  when  infinite  space, 
represented  by  the  six  other  Sefirot,  was  produced. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  however,  is  not  only  the  begin- 
ing  hut  is  also  tlie  end  of  the  universe ;  for  the  Sefirot 
arecloselyconnectedwit.il  one  another,  “and  their 
end  is  in  their  origin,  as  the  flame  is  in  the  coal.” 

While  the  three  primal  elements  constitute  the 
substance  of  tilings,  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  constitute  the  form.  The  letters 
hover,  as  it  were,  on  the  boundary -line  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  world;  for  the  real  ex¬ 
istence  of  things  is  cognizable  only  by  means,  of 
language,  i.c. ,  the  human  capacity  foi  conceiving 
thought.  As  the  letters  resolve  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  substance  and  the  form  of  things,  they 
represent  the  solvent  activity  of  God;  for  everything* 
that  is  exists  by  means  of  contrasts,  which  find  their 
solution  in  God,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  three 
primal  elements,  the  contrasts  of  fire  and  water  are 
resolved  into  nn  (“  air  ”  or  “  spirit  ”). 

The  importance  of  this  hook  for  the  later  Cabala, 
overestimated  formerly,  has  been  underestimated  in 
modern  times.  The  emanations  here  are  not  the 
same  as  those  posited  by  the  cabalists;  for  no  grad¬ 
uated  scale  of  distance  from  the  primal  emanations 
is  assumed,  uor  are  the  Sefirot  here  identical  with 
those  en  umerated  in  the  later  Cabala.  But  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  essential  points  between  tlie  later  Cabala 
and  the  “  Sefer  Yezirah  ”  must  not  he  overlooked. 
Both  posit  mediate  beings  in  place  of  immediate 
creation  out  of  nothing;  and  these  mediate  beings 
were  not  created,  like  those  posited  in  the  various 
cosmogonies,  but-  are  emanations.  The  three  piimal 
elements  in  the  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  which  at  first  ex¬ 
isted  only  ideally  and  then  became  manifest  in  form, 
are  essentially  identical  with  the  worlds  of  Azilut 
and  Beriaii  of  the  later  Cabala.  In  connection 
with  the  “Sefer  Yezirah”  the  mystical  speculations 
of  certain  Jewish  sects  must  be  nien- 
Mysticism  tioned,  which,  toward  the  year  800, 
of  Jewish  began  to  spread  doctrines  that  for  cen- 
Heretics.  furies  had  been  known  only  to  a  few 
initiated  ones.  Thus  the  Maghariyites 
taught  that  God,  who  is  too  exalted  to  have  any  attri¬ 
butes  ascribed  to  Him  in  Scripture,  created  an  angel  to 
be  the  real  ruler  of  the  world  [compare  the  DTiyn  Y^ 
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and  Metatron  in  the  Talmud.—  k.]  ;  and  to  this 
angel  everything  must  be  referred  that  Scripture 
recounts  of  God  (Kirkisani,  extracts  from  his  man¬ 
uscript  quoted  by  Harkavy  in  Rabbinowicz’s  He¬ 
brew  translation  of  Griitz’s  “Gescli.  der  Juden.”  iii. 
496  ^  separately  under  the  title  “Le-Korot  ha-Kittot 
be-1  Israel  ”).  This  Jewish  form  of  the  Gnostic  Demi- 
•urge,  which  was  also  known  to  the  Samaritans 
(Baneth,  u  Marquah,  on  the  twenty,  two  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,”  pp.  5.2-54),  was  accepted  with  slight  mod¬ 
ifications  by  the  Karaites  (Judah  Hadassi,  “Eslikol 
lia-Koter,”  25c,  26b)  as  well  as  by  the  German  caba- 
lists,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  Benjamin  Na¬ 
ha  wend  i  seems  to  have  known  of  other  emanations  in 
addition  to  this  Demiurge  (see  Harkavy,  l.c.  v.  16). 
These,  of  course,  were  not  new  theories  originatingat 
this  time,  but  an  awakening  of  Jewish  Gnosticism, 
tha  t  had  been  suppressed  for  centuries  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  preponderance  of  Rabbinism,  and  nowreappeared 
not  by  chance,  at  a  time  when  Sadduceeism,  the  old 
enem}'  of  Rabbinism,  also  reappeared,  under  the  name 
of  Karaism.  But  while  the  latter,  as  appealing  to  the 
masses,  was  energetically  and  even  bitterly  attacked 
by  the  representatives  of  Rabbinism,  they  made  al¬ 
lowance  for  a  revival  of  Gnosticism.  For,  although 
the  cabalistic  treatises  ascribed  to  certain  geonim 
were  probably  fabricated  in  later  times,  it  is  certain 
that  numbers  of  the  geonim,  even  many  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  academies,  were  ardent 
disciples  of  mystic  lore.  The  father  of  the  German 
Cabala  was,  as  is  now  known,  a  Bab3rlonian  (see 
Aarox  b.  Samuel  ha-Nast),  who  emigrated  to  Italy 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  whence  the 
Ivalonymides  later  carried  their  teachings  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  essentially  identical  with  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Babylon  about  800,  is  accordingly  found. 

While  the  branch  of  the  Cabala  transplanted 
to  Italy  remained  untouched  by  foreign  influences, 
the  reaction  of  Greco-Arabic  philosoph  yon  Jewish 
mysticism  became  apparent  in  the  Arabic-speaking 
countries.  The  following  doctrines  of 
Influence  Arab  philosophy  especially  influenced 
of  Greco-  and  modified  Jewish  mysticism,  on  ac- 
Arabie  Phi-  count  of  the  close  relationship  between 
losophy .  the  two.  The  “Faithful  Brothers  of 
Basra,  ”  as  well  as  the  Neoplatonic  Ar¬ 
istotelians  of  the  ninth  century,  have  left  their  marks 
on  the  Cabala.  The  brotherhood  taught,  similarly  to 
early  Gnosticism,  that  God,  the  highest  Being,  ex¬ 
alted  above  all  differences  and  contrasts,  also°  sur¬ 
passed  everything  corporeal  and  spiritual ;  hence,  the 
world  could  only  be  explained  by  means  of  emana¬ 
tions.  The  graduated  scale  of  emanations  was  as 
follows:.  (1)  the  creating  spirit  (vovr) ;  (2)  the  direct- 
ing  spirit,  or  the  world-soul;  (3)  primal  matter;  (4) 
active  nature,  a  power  proceeding  from  the  world  - 
soul ;  (5)  the  abstract  body,  also  called  secondary 
matter;  (6)  the  world  of  the  spheres;  (7)  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sublunary  world;  and  (8)  the  world  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  composed  of  these  ele¬ 
ments.  These  eight  form,  together  with  God,  the 
absolute  One,  who  is  in  and  with  everything,*  the 
scale  of  the  nine  primal  substances,  corresponding 
to  the  nine  primary  numbers  and  the  nine  sphered 
These  nine  numbers  of  the  “  Faithful  Brothers  ”  (com¬ 


pare  De  Boer,  “Gesch.  der  Philosophic  im  Islam,” 

p.  84;  Dieterici,  “  Die  Sogenannte  Theologie  des  Ari’s- 
toteles,”  p.  38;  idem,  “  Weltseele,”  p.  15)  have  been 
changed  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy  into  ten,  b}r  counting  the  four 
elements  not  as  a  unit,  but  as  two  (“Torat  ha- 
Nefesli,”  ed.  Isaac  Broycle,  pp.  70,  75;  compare, 
also,  Guttmann,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  xlii.  450). 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol’s  doctrines  influenced  the 
development  of  the  Cabala  more  than 
GabiroPs,  any  other  philosophical  system;  and 
Influence  his  views  on  the  will  of  God  and 
upon  fcbe  on  the  intermediate  beings  between 
Cabala.  God  and  the  creation  were  especially 
weighty.  Gabirol  considers  God  as 
an  absolute  unity,  in  whom  form  and  substance  are 
identical;  hence,  no  attributes  can  be  ascribed  to 
God,  and  man  can  comprehend  God  only  by  means 
of  the  beings  emanating  from  Him.  Since  God  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  composite  substance 
the  last  ot  all  created  things,  there  must  be  inter¬ 
mediate  links  between  God  and  the  universe;  for 
there  is  necessarily  a  distance  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  which  otherwise  would  be  identical. 

The  first  intermediate  link  is  the  will  of  God, 
the  hypostasis  of  all  things  created;  Gabirol 
meaning  by  will  the  creative  power  of  God 
manifested  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  then 
proceeding  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
emanations.  As  this  will  unites  two  contrasts — 
namely,  God,  the  actor,  and  substance,  the  thing 
acted  upon— it  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both,  being  factor  and  factum  at  the  same  time. 
The  will  of  God  is  immanent  in  everything;  and 
from  it  have  proceeded  the  two  forms  of  being, 

“  materia  universalis  ”  (Kb/)  and  “forma  universalis.” 
But  only  God  is  “creator  ex  nihilo”:  all  intermedi¬ 
ary  beings  create  by  means  of  the  graduated  ema¬ 
nation  of  what  is  contained  in  them  potentially. 
Hence,  Gabirol  assumes  five  intermediary  beings 
(nvJNfttfcO  between  God  and  matter;  namely:  (1) 
will:  (3)  matter  in  general  and  form;  (3)  the  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  Ofen  ta  W ;  (4)  the  three  souls,  namely, 
vegetative,  animal,  and  thinking  soul;  and  (5) 
the  nature,  the  motive  power,  of  bodies.  Gabirol 
(quoted  by  Ibn  Ezra,  commentary  on  Isa.  xliii.  7) 
also,  mentions  the  three  cabalistic  worlds,  Beriah, 
Yezirah,  and  ‘Asiyah;  while  he  considers  Azilut  to 
be  identical  with  the  will.  The  theory  of  tiie  con¬ 
centration  of  God,  by  which  the  Cabala  tries  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  creation  of  the  finite  out  of  the  infinite,  is 
found  in  mystical  form  in  Gabirol  also  (see  Munk, 
“Melanges,”  pp.  284,  285). 

Still,  however  great  the  influence  which  Gabirol 
exercised  on  the  development  of  the  Cabala,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  latter  is  derived 
chiefly  from  him.  The  fact  is  that  when  Jewish 
mystic  lore  came  in  contact  with  Arabic-Jewish 
philosophy,  it  appropriated  those  elements  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  it;  this  being  especially  the  case  with 
Gabirol’s  philosophy  on  account  of  its  mystical  char¬ 
acter.  .  But  other  philosophical  systems,  from  Saadia 
to  Maimonides,  were  also  laid  under  contribution. 
Thus  the  important  German  cabalist  Eleazar  of 
Worms  was  strongly  influenced  by  Saadia;  while 
Ibn  Ezra’s  views  found  acceptance  among  the  Ger- 
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-  nan  as  well  as  the  Spanish  cabalists.  Possibly  even 
Maimonides,  the  greatest  representative  of  rational- 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  “En-Sof”  by 
ins  teaching  that  no  attributes  could  be  ascribed  to 
God  Tunless  it  be  of  Pythagorean  origin  (see  Bloch, 

in  Winter  and  Wlinsche,  “Jildische  Literatur,  111. 

241,  note  3). — -it.]-  ,. 

The  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  the^  mysti¬ 
cism  of  the  period  of  the  Geonim,  and  Arabic  Neo¬ 
platonic  philosophy  are  thus  the  three  chief  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  Cabala  proper  as  it  is  found  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  These  heterogeneous  elements  also 
explain  the  strange  fact  that  the  Cabala  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  two  different,  centers  of  culture, 
under  different  social  and  political  conditions,  each 
form  being  entirely  different  in  character  from  the 
other.  The  German  Cabala  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  geonic  mysticism.  Its  first  repre- 
The  sentative  is  Judah  the  Pious  (died 
German  1217),  whose  pupil,  Eleazar  of  W onus, 
Cabala,  is  its  most  important  literary  expo¬ 
nent  Abraham  Abulafia  was  its  last 
representative,  half  a  century  later.  The  conect- 
ness  of  Eleazar’ s  statement  (in  Del  Medigo  s  Maz- 
ref  la-Hokmah,”  ed.  1890,  pp.  64,  65),  to  the  effect 
that  the  Kalonymides  carried  the  esoteric  doctrines 
with  them  from  Italy  to  Germany  about  917.  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Till  the  time  of  Eleazar 
these  doctrines  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  private 
property  of  the  Kalonymides,  and  were  kept  secret 
until  Judah  the  Pious,  himself  a  member  of  this 
family,  commissioned  his  pupil  Eleazar  to  introduce 
the  oral  and  written  esoteric  doctrine  into  a  largei 

circle.  _  e  , 

The  essential  doctrines  of  this  school  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  God  is  too  exalted  for  mortal  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend,  since  not  even  the  angels  can  form  an  idea 
of  Him.  In  order  to  be  visible  to  angels  as  well  as 
to  men’  God  created  out  of  divine  fire  His  TDD 
(“majesty  ”),  also  called  TWDH  DVD,  which  lias 
size  and  shape  and  sits  on  a  throne  in  the  east,  as  the 
actual  representative  of  God.  His  tlirone  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  curtain  (1131S)  on  tlie  east,  south,  and 
north  from  the  world  of  angels;  the  side  on  the  west 
being  uncovered  [compare,  however,  God’s  Shelti- 
nah  dwelling  in  the  east  (“Apostolic  Constitutions, 

u  57) _ iv  ],  so  that  the  light  of  God,  who  is  in  the 

west,  may  illuminate  it.  All  the  anthropomorphic 
statements  of  Scripture  refer  to  this  “majesty 
(1DD)  not  to  God  Himself,  but  to  His  representa¬ 
tive  ’Corresponding  to  the  different  worlds  of  the 
Spanish  cabalists,  the  German  cabalists  also  assume 
four  (sometimes  five) worlds;  namely:  (1)  the  world 
of  the  “  glory  ”  (HDD)  just  mentioned;  (2)  the  world 
of  angels;  (3)  the  world  of  the  animal  soul;  and  (4) 
the  world  of  the  intellectual  soul.  It  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  this  curious  theosophy  is  not  a  product  of 
the  age  in  which  the  German  cabalists  lived,  but  is 
made  up  of  ancient  doctrines,  which,  as  stated  above, 
originated  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  Germans, 
lacking  in  philosophical  training,  exerted  all  the 
greater  influence  on  the  practical  Cabala  as  well  as 
on  ecstatic  mysticism.  Just  as  in  Spain  about  this 
time  the  deeply  religious  mind  of  the  Jews  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  cold  Aristotelian  rationalism  that 
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had  begun  to  dominate  the  Jewish  world  through 
the  influence  of  Maimonides,  so  the  German  Jews, 
partly  influenced  by  a  similar  movement  within 
Christianity,  began  to  rise  against  the  traditional 
ritualism.  Judah  the  Pious  (Introduction  to  “  Sef er 
Hasidim ”)  reproaches  the  Talmudists  with  “poring 
too  much  over  the  Talmud  without  reaching  any 
results.”  Hence,  the  German  mystics  attempted 
to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  in  their  own  way; 
namely,  by  contemplation  and  meditation.  Like  the 
Christian  mystics  (Preger,  “Gesch.  der  Deutschen 
Mystik,”  p.  91),  who  symbolized  the 
Christian  close  connection  between  the  soul  and 
and  Jewish  God  by  the  figure  of  marriage,  the 
Mysticism.  Jewish  mystics  described  the  highest 
degree  of  love  of  man  for  God  m 
sensuous  forms  in  terms  taken  from  marital  life 
While  study  of  the  Law  was  to' the  Talmudists 
the  very  acme  of  piety,  the  mystics  accoided  the 
first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progress  toward  God,  demanding  a  state  of 
ecstasy.  It  was  the  chief  task  of  the  practical 
Cabala  to  produce  this  ecstatic  mysticism,  already 
met  with  among  the  Merkabah-travelers  of  the  time 
of  the  Talmud  and  the  Geonim ;  hence,  this  mental 
state  was  especially  favored  and  fostered  by  the 
Germans.  Alphabetical  and  numeral  mysticism 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  Eleazar  s  works,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  means  to  an  end; 
namely,  to  reach  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  the  proper 
employment  of  the  names  of  God  and  of  angels,  .  a 
state  in  which  every  wall  is  removed  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  eye”  (Moses  of  Tacliau,  in  “Ozar  iNehmad, 
iii.  84;  compare  Gudemann,  “  Gesch.  desErzieliungs- 
wesens,”  i.  159  etseq.). 

The  point  of  view  represented  by  the  anonymous 
book  “Keter  Sliem-Tob”  (ed.  Jellinek,  1853), 
ascribed  to  Abraham  of  Cologne  and  certainly  a 
product  of  the  school  of  Eleazar  of  Worms,  repre¬ 
sents  the  fusion  of  this  German  Cabala  with  the 
Provengal-Spanish  mysticism.  According  to  this 
work,  the  act  of  creation  was  brought  about  by  a 
primal  power  emanating  from  the  simple  will  o 
God.  This  eternal,  unchangeable  power  transformed 
the  potentially  existing  universe  into  the  actual 
world  by  means  of  graduated  emanations.  .  These 
conceptions,  originating  in  the  school  of  Azriel,  are 
herein  combined  with  Eleazar’s  theories  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  letters  according  to  their 
forms  and  numerical  values.  The  central  doctrine 
of  this  work  refers  to  the  Tetragrammaton ;  the 
author  assuming  that  the  four  letters  yod he,  mw, 
and  he  (n"lT)  were  chosen  by  God  for  His  name 
because  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all 
other  letters.  Thus  yod,  considered  graphically,  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  mathematical  point  from  which  objects 
were  developed,  and  therefore  symbolizes  the  spir¬ 
ituality  of  God  to  which  nothing  can  be  equal.  As 
its  numerical  value  equals  ten,  the  highest  number, 
so  there  are  ten  classes  of  angels,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  the  seven  spheres  with  the  two  elements—fire 
cohering  with  air,  and  water  with  earth,  respectively 
—and  the  One  who  directs  them  all,  making  togetliei 
ten  powers ;  and  finally  the  ten  Sefirot.  In  this  way 
the  four  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  are  explained 
in  detail. 
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A  generation  later  a  movement  in  opposition  to 
the  tendencies  of  this  book  arose  in  Spain;  aiming  to 
supplant  speculative  Cabala  by  a  prophetic  vision¬ 
ary  one.  Abraham  Abulafia  denied  the  doctrines 
of  emanations  and  the  Sell  rot,  and,  going  back  to 
the  German  mystics,  asserted  that  the  true  Cabala 
consisted  in  letter  and  number  mysticism,  which  sys¬ 
tem,  rightly  understood,  brings  man  into  direct  and 
close  relations  with  the  “ratio  activa” 
the  active  intelligence  of  the  universe,  thus  endow¬ 
ing  him  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  In  a  certain 
sense  Joseph  b.  Abraham  Gikatilla,  a  cabalist  eight 
years  younger  than  Abulafia,  may  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  German  school,  since  he  developed 
the  letter  and  vowel  mysticism,  thereby  introducing 
the  practical  Cabala  into  many  circles.  Yet  Gika¬ 
tilla,  like  his  contemporary  Tobias  Abulafia,  still 
hesitates  between  the  abstract  speculative  Cabala  of 
the  Provencal-Spanish  Jews  and  the  concrete  letter 
symbolism  of  the  Germans.  These  two  main  move¬ 
ments  are  finally  combined  in  the  Zoliaristic  books, 
wherein,  as  Jellinek  rightly  says,  “the  syncretism  of 
the  philosophical  and  cabalistic  ideas  of  the  century 
appears  complete  and  finished.” 

>  While  the  German  mystics  could  refer  to  authen¬ 
tic  traditions,  the  cabalists  of  Spain  and  southern 
France  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
The  they  could  trace  their  doctrines,  which 
Cabala  in  they  designated  as  “  the  tradition  ” 
Provence.  (“  Kabbalah  ” ;  thus  an  Oriental  scholar 
as  early  as  1226 ;  compare  Harkavy, 
Hebrew  transl.  of  Gratz’s  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”  v. 
47),  to  authorities  no  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 
The  modern  historian  lias  greater  difficulties  in  de¬ 
termining  the  origin  of  the  Cabala  in  Provence 
than  the  cabalists  themselves  had;  for  they  agreed 
that  the  esoteric  doctrines  had  been  revealed  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  to  Jacob  ha-Nazir,  who  initiated  Abraham  b. 
David  of  Posquieres,  whose  son,  Isaac  the  Blind, 
transmitted  them  further.  But  Isaac  the  Blind  can 
not  possibly  be  credited  with  being  the  originator  of 
the  speculative  Cabala,  for  it  is  far  too  complicated 
to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  as  is  evident  by  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Azriel  (born  about  1160),  the  alleged  pupil  of 
Isaac.  Azriel,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  Sefirot,  of 
the  En-Sof,  and  of  the  cabalists  of  Spain  (in  Sachs’s 
“Ha-Palit,  ”  p.  45);  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  Isaac  the  Blind,  who  was  not  much  older  than 
Azriel  (his  father  Abraham  b.  David  died  in  1198), 
could  have  founded  a  school  so  quickly  that  Spauisli 
scholars  would  be  able  to  speak  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  cabalists  and  philosophers  as  Azriel  does.  If 
there  be  any  truth  iu  this  tradition  of  the  cabalists, 
it  can  only  mean  that  the  relation  of  Isaac  the  Blind 
to  the  speculative  Cabala  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  < 
contemporary  Eleazar  of  Worms  to  German  mysti-  1 
cism ;  namely,  that  j  ust  as  the  latter  made  the  eso-  i 
teric  doctrines — which  were  for  centuries  iu  the  ( 
possession  of  one  family,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  very  < 
small  circle— common  property,  so  Isaac  introduced  ( 
the  doctrines  of  the  speculative  Cabala  for  the  first  i 
time  into  larger  circles.  ( 

it  furtiiermorG  tm  assumed  tlaat  tlie  specula^  J 

five  philosophy  of  Provence,  like  German  mysti-  t 
cism,  originated  in  Babylon :  Neoplatonism,  reach-  r 


3  ing  there  its  highest  development  in  the  eighth  and 
3  ninth  centuries,  could  not  but  influence  Jewish 
thought.  Gabirol,  as  well  as  the  author  of  “  Torafc 
3  ha-Nefesli,”  bears  evidence  of  this  influence  on  Jew" 
)  ish  philosophy ;  while  the  Cabala  took  up  the  mystic 
i  elements  of  Neoplatonism.  The  Cabala,  however 
-  is  not  a  genuine  product  of  the  Provemyd  Jews’; 

[  for  just  those  circles  in  which  it  is  found  were 
averse  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  essential 
portions  of  the  Cabala  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  carried  to  Provence  from  Babylon;'  being 
known  only  to  a  small  circle  until  Aristotclianism 
began  to  prevail,  when  the  adherents  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  Cabala  were  forced  to  make  their  doctrine 
public. 

The  earliest  literary  product  of  the  speculative 
Cabala  is  the  work  “Masseket  Azilut,”  which  con¬ 
tains  the  doctrine  of  the  four  graduated  worlds  as 
well  as  that  of  the  concentration  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  form  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  Cabala  are 
presented  here,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  laid  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  secret  and  on  the  compulsory  piety 
of  the  learners,  is  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  the 
work.  At  the  time  when  “Masseket 
The  Azilut”  was  written  the  Cabala  had 
Treatise  on  not  yet  become  a  subject  of  general 
Emana-  study,  but  was  still  confined  to  a  few 
tion,  of  the  elect.  The  treatment  is  on  the 
whole  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
mystical  writings  of  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  with 
which  the  work  lias  much  in  common;  hence,  there 
is  no  reason  for  not  regarding  it  as  a  product  of  that 
time.  The  doctrines  of  Metatron,  and  of  angelology 
especially,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Geonim, 
and  the  idea  of  the  Sefirot  is  presented  so  simply  and 
unphilosopliically  that  one  is  hardly  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  that  it  was  influenced  directly  by  any  phil¬ 
osophical  system. 

Just  as  in  the  “Masseket  Azilut  ”  the  doctrine  of 
the  ten  Sefirot  is  based  on  the  “Sefer  Yezirah  ”  (ed. 
Jellinek,  id.  6,  below),  so  the.  book  Baiiir,  which, 
according  to  some  scholars,  was  composed  by  Isaac 
the  Blind,  and  which  in  any  case  originated  in  his 
school,  starts  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
“Bahir.”  “Sefer  Yezirah,”  which  it  explains 
and  enlarges.  This  book  was  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  in  more  than  one  way  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  speculative  Cabala.  The  Sefirot 
are  here  divided  into  the  three  chief  ones — primal 
light,  wisdom,  and  reason — and  the  seven  secondary 
ones  that  have  different  names.  This  division  of 
the  Sefirot,  which  goes  through  the  entire  Cabala,  is 
found  as  early  as  Pirke  R.  Eliezer  III.,  from  which 
the  “Bahir  ”  largely  borrowed;  but  here  for  the  first 
time  the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  Sefirot  is 
clearly  enunciated.  They  are  conceived  as  the  in¬ 
telligible  primal  principles  of  the  universe,  the  pri¬ 
mary  emanations  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  together 
constitute  the  fo  (rd  =  « the  universe”).  The 
emanation  is  regarded,  not  as  having  taken  place 
once,  but  as  continuous  and  permanent;  and  the 
author  has  such  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  import 

of  tills  idea  tliat  lie  regards  tlie  emanation  as  taking 

place  all  at  once,  and  not  in  graduated  series.  But 
this  assumption  annihilates  the  whole  theory  of  ema¬ 
nation,  which  attempts  to  explain  the  gradual  transi- 
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iion  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  comprehensible 
only  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  series. 

On  the  whole,  the  contents  of  the  book — which 
seems  to  be  a  compilation  of  loosely  connected 
thoughts— -justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  the 
Avork  of  one  man  or  the  product  of  one  school,  but 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  collect  the 
Opposition  esoteric  doctrines  that  for  centuries  had 
to  circulated  orally  in  certain  circles  of 
Aristoteli-  Provence,  and  to  present  them  to  a 
anism.  larger  audience.  The  work  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  gave  to  those  scholars 
wlio  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophy 
then  current — namely,  Aristotelianism — the  first  in¬ 
centive  to  a  thorough  study  of  metaphysics.  The 
first  attempt  to  place  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the 
Sefirot  on  a  dialectic  basis  could  have  been  made 
only  by  a  Spanish  Jew,  as  the  Provencal  Jews  were 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  philosophy,  and  the  . 
few  among  them  that  devoted  themselves  to  this 
science  were  pronounced  Aristotelians  who  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  speculations  of  the  caba- 
lists.  It  was  Azriel  (1160-1238),  a  Spaniard  with 
philosophical  training,  who  undertook  to  explain 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  to  philosophers  and  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  them.  It  should  be  noted  par¬ 
ticularly  that  Azriel  (in  Sachs,  “Ha-Palit,”  p.  45)  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  philosophical  dialectics  is  for  him 
only  the  means  for  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Jew¬ 
ish  mysticism,  in  order  that  “  those  also  who  do  • not 
believe,  but  ask  to  have  everything  proved,  may  con¬ 
vince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  Cabala.  ”  True 
disciples  of  the  Cabala  were  satisfied  with  its  doc¬ 
trines  as  they  were,  and  without  philosophical  addi¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  actual  form  of  the  Cabala  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Azriel  must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
identical  with  its  original  one.  Starting  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  merely  negative  attributes  of  God, 
as  taught  by  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  time  (see 
Attributes),  Azriel  calls  God  the 
Azriel.  “  En-Sof  ”  (PpD  J'K),  the  absolutely  In¬ 
finite,  that  can  be  comprehended  only 
as  the  negation  of  all  negation.  From  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  En-Sof,  Azriel  deduces  the  potential  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  world — the  world  with  all  its  manifold 
manifestations  was  potentially  contained  within  the 
En-Sof;  and  this  potentially  existing  universe  be¬ 
came  a  reality  in  the  act  of  creation.  The  transition 
from  the  potential  to  the  actual  is  a  free  act  of  God : 
but  it  can  not  be  called  creation;  since  a  “ creatio 
ex  nihilo  ”  is  logically  unthinkable,  and  nothing  out 
of  which  the  world  could  be  formed  exists  outside 
of  God,  the  En-Sof.  Hence,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  God  creates,  but  that  Pie  irradiates;  for  as  the 
sun  irradiates  warmth  and  light  without  diminish¬ 
ing  its  bulk,  so  the  En-Sof  irradiates  the  elements 
of°the  universe  without  diminishing  Ilis  power. 
These  elements  of  the  universe  are  the  Sefirot,  which 
Azriel  tries  to  define  in  their  relation  to  the  En-Sof 
as  well  as  to  one  another.  Although  there  are  con¬ 
tradictions  and  gaps  in  Azriel ’s  system,  he  was 
the  first  to  gather  the  scattered  elements  of  the 

caUalistiG  tloctrines  ri<1  co.ni>;ne  5114,111  int:c>  ****  or¬ 
ganic  whole.  Casting  aside  the  haggadic-mystic 
form  of  the  cabalistic  works  preceding  him,  Az¬ 
riel  adopted  a  style  that  was  equal  and  at  times 


superior  to  that  of  the  philosophic  writers  of  the 
time. 

Asher  ben  David,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Isaac 
the  Blind,  a  cabalistic  contemporary  of  Azriel,  and 
probably  influenced  by  him,  added  little  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Cabala,  judging  from  the  few 
fragments  by  him  that  have  been  preserved.  On 
the  other  hand,  Isaac  ben  Siiesiiet  of  Gerona,  in 
his  “Sha‘ar  ha-Shamayim,”  made  noteworthy  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  theoretical  part  of  AzriePs  system.  The 
author  of  “Ha-Emunah  we-lia-Bittahon,”  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  Nahmanides,  must  also  be  included 
in  the  school  of  Azriel ;  but,  desirous  only  to  give  a 
popular  presentation  of  AzriePs  doctrines,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  German  mysticism,  he  contrib¬ 
uted  little  to  their  development.  More  important 
is  “  Sefer  ha-Tyyun  ”  (the  Book  of  Intuition),  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  gaon  R  Hamai,  but  really  origina¬ 
ting  in  the  school  of  Azriel. 

The  cabalists  themselves  consider  Haiimanides 
as  the  most  important  pupil  of  Azriel — a  statement 
not  supported  by  Hahmanides’  works;  for  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  although  permeated  by 
mysticism,  has  little  that  pertains  to  the  speculative 
Cabala  as  developed  by  Azriel.  Hah- 
Nalx-  manides,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 
manides.  the  doctrine  of  the  “  creatio  ex  nihilo,  ” 
and  also  insists  that  attributes  can  be 
ascribed  to  God;  while  AzriePs  En-Sof  is  the  result 
of  the  assumption  that  God  is  without  attributes. 
Yet  Hah  manides’  importance  for  the  development 
of  the  Cabala  must  be  recognized.  The  greatest 
Talmudic  authority  of  his  time,  and  possessing  a 
large  following  of  disciples,  his  leaning  toward  the 
Cabala  was  transmitted  to  his  pupils,  among  whom 
David  ha-Kolien,  B.  Shesliet,  and  Abner  are  espe¬ 
cially  mentioned.  The  brothers  Isaac  b.  Jacob  and 
Jacob  b.  Jacob  ha-Kohen  also  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Hahmanides.  His  most  important 
pupil,  however,  and  his  successor,  was  Solomon  ben 
Abraham  ibu  Adret,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  who  also  had  a  strong  leaning  toward  the 
Cabala,  but  apparently  gave  little  time  to  its  study. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  cabalists  Shem-Tob  b. 
Abraiiam  Gaon,  Isaac  of  Acco,  and  Bahya  b. 
Asiier,  the  last  named  of  whom,  by  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  contributed  much  to  the 
spread  of  the  Cabala. 

Isaac  ibn  Latif,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  occupies  a  peculiar  and 
independent  position  in  the  history  of  the  Cabala, 
owing  to  his  attempt  to  introduce  Aristotelianism. 
Although  he  founded  no  school,  and  although  the 
genuine  cabalists  did  not  even  consider  him  as  be¬ 
longing  to  their  group,  many  of  his  opinions  found 
entrance  into  the  Cabala.  With  Mai- 
Ibn  Latif.  monides  he  upheld  the  principle  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  his  state¬ 
ment,  God  has  no  will  because  He  is  will,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Gabirol;  and  in  addition  he  teaches  the 
principle  of  the  emanation  of  the  Sefirot.  He  con¬ 
ceives  of  the  first  immediate  divine  emanation  as  the 

"first  created  !!  a.  godlike,  absolutely 

simple  Being,  the  all- containing  substance  and  con¬ 
dition  of  everything  that  is.  The  other  Sefirot  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  in  gradual  serial  emanation,  grow- 
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ing  more  coarse  ancl  material  as  their  distance  in¬ 
creased  from  tlieir  purely  spiritual,  divine  origin. 
The  relation  between  the  “  first  created  ”  and  all  that 
has  since  come  into  existence  is  like  that  between 
the  simple  geometrical  point  and  the  complicated 
geometrical  figure.  The  point  grows  to  a  line,  the 
line  to  a  plane  or  superficies,  and  this  into  a  solid; 
and  just  as  the  point  is  still  present  as  a  fundamental 
element  in  all  geometrical  figures,  so  the  “first 
created  ”  continues  to  act  as  the  primal,  fundamental 
element  in  all  emanations.  This  conception  of  the 
first  Sefirah  as  a  point,  or  numeral  unit,  within  the 
universe  reappears  with  special  frequency  in  the 
presentations  of  the  later  cabalists. 

The  real  continuation  of  Azriel’s  doctrines,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  pseudepigraphic 
works  of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Although  this  literature  has  been  preserved  only 
f ragmen tarily,  and  has  not  }~et  been  critically  edited 
to  any  extent,  its  trend  nevertheless  may  be  clearly 
discerned.  Such  works  represent  the  attempt  to 
put  the  doctrines  of  “  Baliir  ”  and  of  Azriel  into  dog¬ 
matic  form,  to  shape  and  determine  the  old  cabalis¬ 
tic  teachings,  and  not  to  bring  forward  new  ones. 
Among  the  important  products  of  this  dogmatic 
Cabala  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  little  work  “Sefer 
ha-Temunah  ”  (Book  of  Form),  which  endeavors  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  emanation  by  means  of 
the  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  conception  of  the  Sefirot  is  laid  down  in 
definite  formulas  in  place  of  the  uncertain  statement 
that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  powers  (mi"D)  or 
as.  tools  (D'b )  of  God.  The  Sefirot,  according  to 
this  book,  are  powers  inliering  in  God,  and  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  En-Sof  as,  for  instance,  the  limbs  are  to 
the  human  body.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  organically 
connected  with  God,  forming  one  indivisible  whole. 
The  question  that  long  occupied  the  cabalists— 
namely,  how  the  expression  or  transmission  of  the 
will  may  be  explained  in  the  act  of 
6(  Sefer  ha-  emanation — is  here  solved  in  a  simple 
Temunah.”  way ;  for  all  the  Sefirot,  being  organ¬ 
ically  connected  with  the  En-Sof,  have 
but  one  common  will.  Just  as  man  does  not  com¬ 
municate  his  will  to  his  arm  when  he  wants  to  move 
it,  so  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  En-Sof  is  not 
necessary  in  the  act  of  emanation.  Another  im¬ 
portant  principle,  which  is  much  in  evidence  from 
the  Zoliar  down  to  the  latest  cabalistic  works,  is 
likewise  clearly  expressed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
“  Sefer  ha-Temunah  ” ;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  emanation,  the  positive  and  negative  one. 
This  explains  the  origin  of  evil;  for  as  the  one,  the 
positive  emanation,  produced  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  so  the  other,  the  negative,  produced  all 
that  is  bad,  ugly,  and  unclean. 

The  final  form  was  given  to  Azriel’s  Cabala  by 
the  work  Ma'areket  ha-Eloiiut,  in  which  Azriel’s 
S}rstem  is  presented  more  clearly  and  definitely  than 
in  any  other  cabalistic  work.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Cabala  herein  is  the  potential  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  world;  hence  the  dynamic  character  of 
the  emanations  is  especially  emphasized.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Sefirot  is  also  more  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tended  than  in  Azriel.  They  are  identified  with 
God ;  the  first  Sefirah,  (“‘  crown  ”),  containing 
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in  potentia  all  of  the  subsequent  nine  emanations. 
The  doctrine  of  double  emanations,  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative.  is  taught  in  “Ma‘areket,”  as  well  as  in  “Sefer 
ha-Temunah,”  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  contrast, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  svzygy  theory 
of  the  Gnostics,  appears  only  in  the  third  Sefirah, 
Binali  (=“  intelligence  ”).  The  author  of  the  “Ma- 
‘areket ”  proceeds  as  the  “Baliir”  in  the  separation 
of  the  three  superior  from  the  seven  inferior  Sefirot, 
but  in  a  much  clearer  way:  he  regards  only  the 
former  as  being  of  divine  nature,  since  they  ema¬ 
nate  immediately  from  God ;  while  the  seven  lower 
ones,  which  were  all  produced  by  the  third  Sefirah, 
are  less  divine,  since  they  produce  immediately  the 
lower  world -matter.  A  contrast  Avliich  rules  the 
world  can  therefore  begin  only  with  the  third  Sefi¬ 
rah  ;  for  such  contrast  can  not  obtain  in  the  purely 
spiritual  realm. 

This  point  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
activity  of  the  cabalists  from  the  time  of  the  “  Baliir  ” 
(end  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Within  this  period  the  dis¬ 
jointed  mystico-gnostic  conceptions  of  the  “Baliir” 
were  gradually  and  untiringly  woven  into  a  con¬ 
nected,  comprehensive  sj^stem. 

Side  by  side  with  this  speculative  and  theoretical 
school,  taking  for  its  problem  metaphysics  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — namely,  the  nature  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  the  world — another  mystical 
movement  was  developed,  more  religio-etliical  in 
nature,  which,  as  Gratz  rightly  says,  considered 
“the  ritual,  or  the  practical  side,  to  call  it  so,  as  the 
more  important,  and  as  the  one  to  which  the  the- 
osophical  side  served  merely  as  an  introduction.” 
Both  these  movements  had  their  common  starting- 
point  in  the  geonic  mysticism,  which  introduced 
important  speculative  elements  into  practical  mys¬ 
ticism  proper.  But  they  also  had  this  in  common, 
that  both  endeavored  to  come  into  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  God  than  the  transcendentalism  of  Jewish 
philosophy  permitted,  colored  as  it  was  by  Aristo- 
telianism.  Practical  mysticism  endeavored  to  make 
this  union  possible  for  every-day  life;  while  specu¬ 
lative  thinkers  occupied  themselves  in  reaching  out 
toward  a  monistic  construction  of  the  universe,  in 
which  the  transcendence  of  the  primal  Being  might 
be  preserved  without  placing  Him  outside"  of  the 
universe. 

Both  of  these  movements,  with  a  common  end  in 
view,  were  ultimately  bound  to  converge,  and  this 
actually  occurred  with  the  appearance  of  the  book 
called  Zohar  (“ini  =  “Splendor”),  after  Dan.  xii.  3, 
y'lpin  “into  rvnp  (=  “The  wise  shall  be 

resplendent  as  the  splendor  of  the  firmament”), 
showing  that  it  had  the  “  Baliir  ”  (=  Bright)  for  its 
model.  It  is  in  the  main  a  commentary  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  B.  Simon  ben  Yohai  is  introduced  as 
the  inspired  teacher  who  expounds  the  theosophic 
doctrines  to  the  circle  of  his  saintly  hearers.  It  first 
appeared  therefore  under  the  title  of  MiDRASH  11. 
Simon  ben  Y oiiai. 

The  correspondence  to  the  order  of  the  Scripture 
is  very  loose,  even  more  so  than  is  often  the  case  in 
the  writings  of  the  Midrasliic  literature.  The  Zohar 
is  in  many  instances  a  mere  aggregate  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts.  Apart  from  the  Zohar  proper,  it  con- 
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rains  a  dozen  mystic  pieces  of  various  derivations 
.ind  different  dates  that  crop  up  suddenly,  thus  en¬ 
tirely  undoing  the  otherwise  loose  texture  of  the 

7  Distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  Zohar  of  excerpts 
from  the  following  writings:  (1)  “Idra  Rabba”; 
(O)  “idraZutta”;  (3)  “Matnitin”;  (4)  “Midrash  ha- 
Ne‘elam  ” ;  (5)  “  Ra‘aya  Mehemna  ” ;  (6)  “  Saba  ”  (the 
Old);  (7)  “Raze  de-Razin”;  (8)  “Sefer  Hekalot”; 
(())  “Sifra  de-ZeniTita”;  (10)  “  Sitre  Torah  (11) 
“Tosefta”;  (12)  and  lastly,  “Yanuka.” 

Besides  the  Zohar  proper,  there  are  also  a  “  Zohar 
Hadasli”  (New  Zohar),  Zohar  to  Cant.,  and  “Tiklp- 
liiin,”  both  new  and  old,  which  bear  a  close  relation 
to  the  Zohar  proper. 

For  centuries,  and  in  general  even  to-day,  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Zohar  are  taken  to  be 
the  Cabala,  although  this  book  represents  only  the 
union  of  the  two  movements  mentioned  above.  The 
Zohar  is  both  the  complete  guide  of  the  different 
cabalistic  theories  and  the  canonical  book  of  the 
cabalists.  After  the  Zohar,  which  must  be  dated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
The  Zohar  century,  and  which  received  its  pres- 
Literature.  ent  shape  largely  from  the  hand  of 
Moses  de  Leon,  a  period  of  pause 
ensued  in  the  development  of  the  Cabala,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  a  half. 
Among  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  de  Leon  must 
be  mentioned  the  Italian  Menaliem  Recanati,  whose 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  is  really  a 
commentary  on  the  Zohar.  Joseph  b.  Abraham 
ibx  Wakar  was  an  opponent  of  the  Zohar;  his 
Introduction  to  the  Cabala,  which  exists  in  manu¬ 
script  only,  is  considered  by  Steinschneider  as  the 
best.  It  was  some  time  before  the  Zohar  was  lec- 
ognized  in  Spain.  Abraham  b.  Isaac  of  Gianada 
speaks  in  his  work  “  Berit  Menuhali  ”  (The  Covenant 
of  Rest)  of  “  the  words  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  Zohar.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Cabala,  comprising  also  that  of  the  Zoluu, 
was  so  wrell  recognized  in  Spain  that  Siiem-Tob 
ben  Joseph  ibn  Siiem-Tob  (died  1430)  made  a 
bitter  attack  on  Maimonides  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Zohar.  Moses  Botarel  tried  to  serve  the 
Cabala  by  his  alleged  discoveries  of  fictitious  authors 
and  works;  while  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the 
Kanah  attacked  Talmudism  under  cover  of  the 
Cabala  about  1415.  Isaac  Arama  and  Isaac  Abra- 
vanel  were  followers  of  the  Cabala  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  without  contribu¬ 
ting  anything  to  its  development.  Nor  does  the 
cabalistic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  of  Mena- 
item  Zioni  b.  Meir  contribute  any  new  matter  to 
the  system,  although  it  is  the  most  important  caba¬ 
listic  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Judah  Hatyat 
and  Abraham  Saba  are  the  only  noteworthy  cabal¬ 
ists  of  the  end  of  that  century. 

The  happy  remark  of  Baur,  that  a  great  national 
crisis  furnishes  a  favorable  soil  for  mysticism  among 
the  people  in  question,  is  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  the  Cabala.  The  great  misfortune  that  befell  the 
Jew’s  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  revivified  the  Cabala.  Among  the 
fugitives  that  settled  in  Palestine  Meir  b.  Ezekiel 
ibn  Gabbai  wrote  cabalistic  works  evincing  an  acute 


insight  into  the  speculative  Cabala.  A  Sicilian 
cabalist,  Joseph  Saragoza,  is  regarded  as  the  teacher 
of  David  ibn  Zimra,  who  was  especially  active  in 
developing  the  Cabala  in  Egypt.  Solomon  Molcho 
and  Joseph  della  Reina  (the  history  of  his  life  is  dis¬ 
torted  by  many  legends)  represent  the  reviving 
mysticism.  Deliverance  from  national  suffering 
was  the  object  of  their  search,  which  they  thought 
to  effect  by  means  of  the  Cabala.  Solomon  Alka- 
biz  and  Joseph  Caro,  who  gradually  gathered  a 
large  circle  of  cabalistic  dreamers  about  them,  en¬ 
deavored  to  attain  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  fasting, 
weeping,  and  all  manner  of  stringent  asceticism,  by 
which  means  they  thought  to  behold  angels  and 
obtain  heavenly  revelations.  Of  their  number,  too, 
was  Moses  Cordovero,  rightly  designated  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  early  cabalists,  and,  next 
to  Azriel,  the  most  important  speculative  thinker 
among  them. 

The  modern  cabalistic  school  begins  theoretically 
as  wTell  as  practically  wfitli  Isaac  Luria  (1533-/2). 

In  the  first  place,  its  doctrine  of  ap- 

Luria’s  pearance,  according  to  which  all  that 

Cabala.  exists  is  composed  of  substance  and 
appearance,  is  most  important.,  ren¬ 
dering  Luna’s  Cabala  extremely  subjective  by  teach¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  cogni¬ 
tion.  The  theoretical  doctrines  of  Luria’s  Cabala 
were  later  on  taken  up  by  the  Hasidim  and  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  system.  Luria’s  influence  was  first  evi¬ 
dent  in  certain  mystical  and  fanciful  religious 
exercises,  by  means  of  which,  he  held,  one  could 
become  master  of  the  terrestrial  world.  The  writing 
of  amulets,  conjuration  of  devils,  mystic  jugglery 
with  numbers  and  letters,  increased  as  the  influence 
of  this  school  spread.  Among  Luria’s  pupils  Hay- 
yim  Vital  and  Israel  Saruk  deserve  especial  mention, 
both  of  them  being  very  active  as  teachers  and  prop¬ 
agandists  of  the  newT  school.  Saruk  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  rich  Menaliem  Azariali  of  Fano. 
Thus,  a  large  cabalistic  school  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Italy,  where  even  to-day  scat¬ 
tered  disciples  of  the  Cabala  may  be  met.  Her¬ 
rera,  another  pupil  of  Saruk,  tried  to  spread  the 
Cabala  among  Christians  by  his  “Introduction,” 
written  in  Spanish.  Moses  Zacuto,  Spinoza’s  fellow- 
pupil,  wrote  several  cabalistic  works  strongly  tinged 
with  asceticism,  wdiicli  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  Italian  jews.  In  Italy,  however,  there  ap¬ 
peared  also  the  first  antagonists  of  the  Cabala,  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  be¬ 
fore  it.  Nothing  is  known  of  Mordecai  Corcos’ 
work  against  the  Cabala,  a  work  that  was  never 
printed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Italian 
rabbis.  Joseph  del  Medigo’s  wavering  attitude 
toward  the  Cabala  injured  rather  than  helped  it. 
Judah  de  Modena  attacked  it  ruthlessly  in  his  work 
“  Sha’agat  Aryeli  ”  (The  Lion’s  Roar) ;  while  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  clever  advocate  appeared,  a  century 
later,  in  the  person  of  Moses  Havyim  Luzzatto.  A 
century  later  still,  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  attacked 
the  Cabala  with  the  weapons  of  modern  criticism. 
But  in  the  East,  Luria’s  Cabala  remained  undis¬ 
turbed. 

After  Vital’s  death  and  that  of  the  immigrant 
Shlumiel  of  Moravia,  who  by  his  somewhat  vocifer- 
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oils  methods  contributed  much  to  the  spreading  of 
Luria’s  doctrines,  it  was  especially  Samuel  Vital,  Hay- 
3rim  Vital's  son,  together  with  Jacob 
In  the  Zemah,  and  Abraham  Azulai,  whocn- 
Orient.  deavored  to  spread  the  mode  of  .life 
(JYlinin)  and  the  mystical  meditations 
for  prayer  (m jID)  advocated  by  Luria.  Frequent 
bathing  (n  vigils  on  certain  nights,  as  well  as 

at  midnight  (see  Hazot),  penance  for  sins,  and  similar 
disciplines,  were  introduced  by  this  aftergrowth  of 
the  school  of  Luria.  It  must  be  noted  in  their  favor 
that  they  laid  great  emphasis  on  a  pure  life,  philan¬ 
thropy,  brotherly  love  toward  all,  and  friendship. 
The  belief  that  such  actions  would  hasten  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  time  grew  until  it  took  concrete  form  in  the 
appearance  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  about  1665.  Shab- 
betliaism  induced  many  scholars  to  study  the  spec¬ 
ulative  Cabala  more  thoroughly;  and,  indeed,  the 
Shabbethaian  Nehemia  Hayyun  showed  in  liis  he¬ 
retical  cabalistic  works  a  more  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Cabala  than  his  opponents,  the  great 
Talmudists,  who  were  zealous  followers  of  the 
Cabala  without  comprehending  its  speculative  side. 
Shabbethaism,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  com¬ 
promise  the  Cabala  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oriental  Jews, 
the  majority  of  whom  even  to-day  esteem  it  lioly- 
and  believe  in  it. 

While  the  Cabala  in  its  different  forms  spread 
east  and  west  within  a  few  centuries,  Germany, 
which  seemed  a  promising  held  for  mysticism  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  soon 
left  behind.  There  is  no  cabalistic  literature  proper 
among  the  German  Jews,  aside  from  the  school  of 
Eleazar  of  Worms.  Lippman  Muiujiausen,  about 
1400,  was  acquainted  with  some  fea- 
In  tures  of  the  Cabala ;  but  there  were  no 
Germany  real  cabalists  in  Germany  until  the 
and  eighteenth  century,  when  Polish  scliol- 
Poland,  ars  invaded  the  country.  In  Poland 
the  Cabala  was  first  studied .  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not 
without  opposition  from  the  Talmudic  authorities, 
as,  for  instance,  Solomon  b.  Jehiel  Luria,  who,  him¬ 
self  a  devout  disciple  of  the  Cabala,  wished  to  have 
its  study  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  the  elect.  His 
friend  Isserles  gives  proof  of  wide  reading  in  caba¬ 
listic  literature  and  of  insight  into  its  speculative 
part;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Isserles’  pupil 
Mordecai  Jaffe.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  chance 
that  the  first  cabalistic  work  written  in  Poland  was  | 
composed  by  Mattathias  Delacrut  (1570),  of  south 
European  descent,  as  his  name  indicates.  AsrrER  or 
Axsciiel  of  Cracow  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  named  as  a  great  cabal ist,  but  the  nature 
of  his  doctrine  can  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  however,  the  Cabala  spread  all 
over  Poland,  so  that  it  was  considered  a  matter  of 
course  that  all  rabbis  must  have  a  cabalistic  train¬ 
ing.  Nathan  Spiro,  Isaiah  Horwitz,  and  Naphtali 
b.  Jacob  Elhanan  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
spread  of  Luria’s  Cabala  in  Poland,  and  thence  into 
Germany.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Hor witz’s 
work  “  Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit  ”  (The  Two  Tablets  of 
the  Covenant),  there  is  hardly  one  among  the  manv 
cabalistic  works  originating  in  Poland  that  rises  in 
any  way  above  mediocrity.  In  the  following  cen¬ 


tury,  however,  certain  important  works  appeared 
on  the  Cabala  by  Eybeschutz  and  Emden,  but  from 
different  standpoints.  The  former  contributed  a 
monumental  work  to  the  speculative  Cabala  in  his 
u Sliem  ‘Olam”  (Everlasting  Name);  the  latter  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  modern  Cabala  criticism  by  his 
penetrating  literary  scrutiny  of  the  Zohar. 

The  real  continuation  of  the  Cabala  is  to  be  found 
in  Hasidism,  which  in  its  different  forms  includes 
both  the  mystical  and  speculative  sides.  While  the 
doctrines  of  the  HaBaD  have  shown  that  the  Luri- 
anic  Cabala  is  something  more  than  a  senseless  play¬ 
ing  with  letters,  other  forms  of  Hasidism,  also  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Cabala,  represent  the 
Hasidism,  acme  of  systematized  cant  and  irra¬ 
tional  talk.  Eli jah  of  Wilna’s  attacks 
on  Hasidism  chiefly  brought  it  about  that  those 
circles  in  Russia  and  Poland  which  oppose  Hasidism 
also  avoid  the  Cabala,  as  the  real  domain  of  the 
Ilasidim.  Although  Elijah  of  Wilna  himself  was  a 
follower  of  the  Cabala,  his  notes  to  the  Zohar  and 
other  cabalistic  products  show  that  he  denied  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  works  of  the  Lurianic 
writers:  his  school  produced  only  Talmudists,  not 
cabalists.  Although  “  Nefesli  ha-Hayyim”  (The 
Soul  of  Life),  the  work  of  his  pupil  Hayyim  of 
Volozhin,  has  a  cabalistic  coloring,  it  is  chiefly  eth¬ 
ical  in  spirit,  Hayyim’s  pupil,  Isaac  Haber/ how¬ 
ever,  evinces  in  his  works  much  insight  into  the 
older  Cabala.  The  latter  also  wrote  a  defense  of 
the  Cabala  against  the  attacks  of  Modena.  The 
non-PIasidic  circles  of  Russia  in  modern  times, 
though  they  hold  the  Cabala  in  reverence,  do  not 
study  it. 

The  critical  treatment  of  the  Zohar,  begun  by 
Emden,  was  continued  toward  the  middle  Mf  the 
nineteenth  century  by  a  large  group 
Critical  of  modern  scholars,  and  much  was 
Treatment  contributed  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
of  the  lowing  period  toward  a  better  under- 
Cabala.  standing  of  the  Cabala,  although  more 
still  remains  obscure.  The  names  of 
Adolf  Franck,  M.  II.  Landauer,  II.  Joel,  Jellinek, 
Stein  Schneider,  Ignatz  Stern,  and  Solomon  Munk, 
who  paved  the  way  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 
the  Cabala,  may  be  noted.  Many  obscurities  will 
probably  become  clear  as  soon  as  more  is  known 
about  Gnosticism  in  its  different  forms,  and  Oriental 
theosophy. 

This  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
Cabala  would  not  be  complete  if  no  mention  were 
made  of  its  relation  to  the  Christian  world.  The 
first  Christian  scholar  who  gave  proof  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Cabala  was  Raymond  Lulli 
(born  about  1225;  died  June  30,  1315),  called  “doc¬ 
tor  illuminatus  ”  on  account  of  his  great  learning. 
The  Cabala  furnished  him  with  material  for  his  “Ars 
Magna,”  by  which  he  thought  to  bnrg 
The  Cabala  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  metli- 
in  the  ods  of  scientific  investigation,  his 
Christian  means  being  none  other  Ilian  letter 
World.  and  number  mysticism  in  its  different 
varieties.  The  identity  between  God 
and  nature  found  in  Lulli ’s  works  shows  that 
he  was  also  influenced  by  the  speculative  Cabala. 

|  But  it  was  Pico  di  Mirandola  (1463-94)  who  in- 
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1  rod ucecl  the  Cabala  into  the  Christian  world.  The 
Cabala  is,  for  him,  the  sum  of  those  revealed  relig¬ 
ious  doctrines  of  the  Jews  which  were  not  orig¬ 
inally  written  down,  but  were  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition.  At  the  instance  of  Ezra  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  during  his  time  so  that  they  might  not 
be  lost  (compare  II  Esdras  xiv.  45),  Pico,  of 
course,  holds  that  the  Cabala  contains  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  so  that  “the  Jews  can  be  re¬ 
futed  by  their  own  books”  (“De  Horn.  Dignit.” 
pp.  329  et  seq. ).  He  therefore  made  free  use  of 
cabalistic  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  or,  rather,  his 
philosophy  consists  of  Neoplatonic-cabalistic  doc¬ 
trines  in  Christian  garb.  Through  Reuclilin  (1455- 
1522)  the  Cabala  became  an  important  factor  in  leav¬ 
ening  the  religious  movements  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  aversion  to  scholasticism  that  increased  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  German  countries,  found  a  positive 
support  in  the  Cabala;  for  those  that  were  hostile 
to  scholasticism  could  confront  it  with  another  sys¬ 
tem.  Mysticism  also  hoped  to  confirm  its  position 
by  means  of  the  Cabala,  and  to  leave  the  limits  to 
which  it  had  been  confined  by  ecclesi- 
Reuchlin.  astical  dogma.  Reuclilin,  the  first  im¬ 
portant  representative  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany,  distinguished  between  cabalistic 
doctrines,  cabalistic  art,  and  cabalistic  perception. 
Its  central  doctrine,  for  him,  was  the  Messianology, 
around  which  all  its  other  doctrines  grouped  them¬ 
selves.  And  as  the  cabalistic  doctrine  originated  in 
divine  revelation,  so  was  the  art  cabalistic  derived 
immediately  from  divine  illumination.  By  means  of 
this  illumination  man  is  enabled  to  get  insight  into 
the  contents  of  the  cabalistic  doctrine  through  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  letters,  words,  and 
contents  of  Scripture ;  hence  the  Cabala  is  symbol¬ 
ical  theology.  Whoever  would  become  an  adept  in 
the  cabalistic  art,  and  thereby  penetrate  the  caba¬ 
listic  secrets,  must  have  divine  illumination  and  in¬ 
spiration.  The  cabalist  must  therefore  first  of  all 
purify  his  soul  from  sin,  and  order  his  life  in  accord 
with  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  morality. 

Reuchlin’s  whole  philosophical  system,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God,  cognition,  etc.,  is  entirely  cabalistic, 
as  he  freely  admits.  Reuchlin’s  contemporary, 
Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nottesheim  (1487- 
1535),  holds  the  same  views,  with  this  difference,  that 
he  pays  especial  attention  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  Cabala— namely,  magic— which  lie  endeavors  to 
develop  and  explain  thoroughly.  In  his  chief  work, 
“De  Occulta  Pliilosopliia,”  Paris,  1528,  he  deals 
principally  with  the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Sefiiot 
(entirely  after  the  fashion  of  the  cabalists),  and  the 
three  worlds.  The  last-named  point,  the  division 
of  the  universe  into  three  distinct  worlds — (1)  that 
of  the  elements;  (2)  the  heavenly  world;  and  (3)  the 
intelligible  world — is  Agrippa’s  own  conception  but- 
shaped  upon  cabalistic  patterns,  by  which  he  also 
tries  to  explain  the  meaning  of  magic.  These  woilds 
are  always  intimately  connected  with  one  another; 
the  higher  ever  influencing  the  lower,  and  the  latter 
attracting  the  influence  of  the  former. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Francesco  Zorzi 
(1460-1540),  whose  theosophy  is  cabalistic,  and  who 
refers  to  the  “Hebrai”  (“De  Harmonia  Mundi,” 


cantus  iii.  1,  cli.  iii.).  His  doctrine  of  the  threefold 
soul  is  especially  characteristic,  as  he  uses  even 
the  Hebrew  terms  “Nefesh,  “Ruali,”  and  “Nesha- 
mah.”  *  Natural  philosophy  in  combination  with 
the  Christian  Cabala  is  found  in  the  works  of 
the  German  Theophrastus  Paracelsus 
Natural  (1493-1541),  of  the  Italian  Hierony- 
Philos-  mus  Cardanus  (1501-76),  of  the  Hol- 
ophy.  lander  Johann  Baptist  von  Helmont 
(1577-1644),  and  of  the  Englishman 
Robert  Fludd  (1574-1637).  Natural  science  was 
just  about  to  cast  off  its  swaddling-clothes  — a 
crisis  that  could  not  be  passed  through  at  one 
bound,  but  necessitated  a  number  of  intermediate 
steps.  Not  yet  having  attained  to  independence 
and  being  bound  up  more  or  less  with  purely 
speculative  principles,  it  sought  support  in  the 
Cabala,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Among 
the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  syncretism,  the  Englishman  Fludd  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala.  Almost  all  of  his  metaphysical  ideas 
are  found  in  the  Lurianic  Cabala,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  he  formed  connections  with 
Jewish  cabalists  during  his  many  travels  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy. 

Cabalistic  ideas  continued  to  exert  their  influence 
even  after  a  large  section  of  Christianity  broke  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  Many  conceptions 
derived  from  the  Cabala  may  be  found  in  the  dog¬ 
matics  of  Protestantism  as  taught  by  its  first,  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Lutiieu  and  Melanclithou.  This  is  still 
more  the  case  with  the  German  mystics  Valentin 
Weigel  (1533-88)  and  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624). 
Although  owing  nothing  directly  to  the  literature 
of  the  cabalists,  yet  cabalistic  ideas  pervaded  the 
whole  period  to  such  an  extent  that  even  men  of 
limited  literary  attainments,  like  Bohme,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  not  remain  uninfluenced.  In  addition 
to  these  Christian  thinkers,  who  took  up  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Cabala  and  essayed  to  work  them  over 
in  their  own  way,  Joseph  de  Voisin  (1610-85),  Atha¬ 
nasius  Kircher  (1602-84),  and  Knorr  Baron  von 
Rosenrotii  endeavored  to  spread  the  Cabala  among 
the  Christians  by  translating  cabalistic  works,  which 
they  regarded  as  most  ancient  wisdom.  Most  of 
them  also  held  the  absurd  idea  that  the  Cabala  con¬ 
tained  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times  Christian  scholars  have  contributed  little 
to  the  scientific  investigation  of  cabalistic  literature. 
Molitor,  Ivleuker,  and  Tlioluk  may  be  mentioned, 
although  their  critical  treatment  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

_ Teachings:  The  name  “  Cabala  ”  characterizes 

the  tlieosophic  teachings  of  its  followers  as  an  an¬ 
cient  sacred  “tradition  ”  instead  of  being  a  product 
of  human  wisdom.  This  claim,  however,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  differing  with  one  another  even 
on  its  most  important  doctrines,  each  one  interpret¬ 
ing  the  “  tradition  ”  in  his  own  way.  A  systematic 
review  of  the  Cabala  would  therefore  have  to  take 
into  account  these  numerous  different  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Only  one  system  can,  however,  be  considered 
here:  namely,  that  which  has  most  consistently  car¬ 
ried  out  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  Cabala,  Leav¬ 
ing  Hasidism  aside,  therefore,  the  Zoharistic  system 
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as  interpreted  by  Moses  Cordovero  and  Isaac  Luria, 
lias  most  consistently  developed  these  doctrines, 
and  it  will  be  treated  here  as  the  cabalistic  s}rstem 
par  excellence.  The  literary  and  historical  value 
of  its  main  works  will  be  discussed  in  special 
articles. 

The  Cabala,  by  which  speculative  Cabala  (nf>3p 
JVJVJJ)  is  essentially  meant,  was  in  its  origin  merely 
a  system  of  metaphysics ;  but  in  the  course  of  its 
development  it  included  many  tenets  of  dogmatics, 
divine  worship,  and  ethics.  God,  the  world,  crea¬ 
tion,  man,  revelation,  the  Messiah,  law,  sin,  atone¬ 
ment,  etc. — such  are  the  varied  subjects  it  discusses 
and  describes. 

The  doctrine  of  the  En-Sof  is  the  starting-point 
of  all  cabalistic  speculation.  God  is  the  infinite,  un¬ 
limited  being,  to  whom  one  neither  can  nor  may 
ascribe  any  attributes  whatever;  who 
God.  can,  therefore,  be  designated  merely 
as  En-Sof  (ppD  =  “ without  end,” 
“the  Infinite”).  Hence,  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
postulated  merely  negatively :  it  is  known  what  God 
is  not,  but  not  what  He  is.  All  positive  ascriptions 
are  finite,  or  as  Spinoza  later  phrased  it,  in  harmony 
with  the  Cabala,  “omnis  determinatio  est  negatio.” 
One  can  not  predicate  of  God  either  will  or  intention 
or  word  or  thought  or  deed  (Azriel,  in  Mei'r  ibn  Gab- 
bars  “Derek  Emunali,”  ed.  Berlin,  p.  4a).  Nor  can 
one  ascribe  to  Him  any  change  or  alteration ;  for  He 
is  nothing  that  is  finite:  He  is  the  negation  of  all 
negation,  the  absolutely  infinite,  the  En-Sof. 

In  connection  with  this  idea  of  God  there  arises 
the  difficult  question  of  the  creation,  the  principal 
problem  of  the  Cabala  and  a  much -discussed  point 
in  Jewish  religious  philosophy.  If  God  be  the  En- 
Sof— that  is,  if  nothing  exists  outside  of  God— then 
the  question  arises,  How  majr  the  universe  be  ex¬ 
plained?  This  can  not  have  preexisted  as  a  reality 
or  as  primal  substance;  for  nothing  exists  outside  of 
God:  the  creation  of  the  world  at  a  definite  time 
presupposes  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  God, 
leading  Him  from  non-creating  to  creating.  But 
a  change  of  any  kind  in  the  En- 
Creation.  Sof  is,  as  stated,  unthinkable;  and 
all  the  more  unthinkable  is  a  change 
of  mind  on  His  part,  which  could  have  taken 
place  only  because  of  newly  developed  or  recognized 
reasons  influencing  His  will,  a  situation  impossible 
in  the  case  of  God.  This,  however,  is  not  the  onlv 
question  to  be  answered  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  world.  God,  as  an 
infinite,  eternal,  necessary  being,  must,  of  course, 
be  purely  spiritual,  simple,  elemental.  How  was 
it  possible  then  that  He  created  the  corporeal,  com¬ 
pounded  world  without  being  affected  by  coming  in 
contact  with  it?  In  other  words,  how  could  the 
corporeal  world  come  into  existence,  if  a  part  of 
God  was  not  therein  incorporated  ? 

In  addition  to  these  two  questions  on  creation  and 
a  corporeal  world,  the  idea  of  divine  rulership  of  the 
world,  Providence,  is  incomprehensible.  The  order 
and  law  observable  in  the  world  presuppose  a  con¬ 
scious  divine  government.  The  idea  of  Providence 
presupposes  a  knower ;  and  a  knower  presupposes 
a  connection  between  the  known  and  the  knower. 
But  what  connection  can  there  be  between  absolute 


spirituality  and  simplicity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
material,  composite  objects  of  the  world  on  the 
other? 

No  less  puzzling  than  Providence  is  the  existence 
of  evil  in  the  world,  which,  like  everything  else, 
exists  through  God.  Plow  can  God,? 
World.  who  is  absolutely  perfect,  be  the 
cause  of  evil?  The  Cabala  endeavors 
to  answer  all  these  questions  by  the  following 
assumption: 

Aristotle,  who  is  followed  by  the  Arabian  and 
Jewish  philosophers,  taught  (see  Munk’s  note  to  his 
translation  of  the  “Moreli  Nebukim,”  i.  68)  that  in 
God,  thinker,  thinking,  and  the  object  thought  of 
are  absolutely  united.  The  cabalists 
The  adopted  this  philosophic  tenet  in  all 

Primal  its  significance,  and  even  went  a  step 

Will.  further  by  positing  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  God’s  mode  of  thinking 
and  man’s.  With  man  the  object  thought  of  re¬ 
mains  abstract,  a  mere  form  of  the  object,  which  lias 
only  a  subjective  existence  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
not  an  objective  existence  outside  of  him.  God's 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  at  once  a 
concrete  spiritual  existence.  The  mere  form  even  is 
at  once  a  substance,  purely  spiritual,  simple,  and 
unconfined,  of  course,  but  still  concrete;  since  the 
difference  between  subject  and  object  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  First  Cause,  and  no  abstraction  can  be 
assumed.  This  substance  is  the  first  product  of  the 
First  Cause,  emanating  immediately  from  Wisdom, 

I  which  is  identical  with  God,  being  His  thought; 
hence,  like  Wisdom,  it  is  eternal,  inferior  to  it  only 
in  degree,  but  not  in  time ;  and  through  it,  the  primal 
will  (DVTpn  pm),  everything  was  produced  and 
everything  is  continuously  arranged  (Azriel,  lx.  3a; 
this  point  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Eybeschutz, 

“  Shem  ‘Olam, ”  pp.  50  et  seq.).  The  Zohar  expresses 
this  thought  in  its  own  way  in  the  words :  “  Come 
and  see !  Thought  is  the  beginning  of  every  thing 
that  is ;  but  as  such  it  is  contained  within  itself  and 
unknown.  .  .  .  The  real  [divine]  thought  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ptf  [the  “Not”;  in  the  Zohar  ptf 
=  “En-Sof”],  and  never  separates  from  it.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  (Zech.  xiv.  9)  ‘  God  is  one, 
and  His  name  is  one  ’  ”  (Zohar,  Wayelii,  i.  246b). 

The  Zohar,  as  may  be  seen  here,  uses  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  thought  ”  where  other  cabalists  use  “  primal 
will  ;  but  the  difference  of  terminology  does  not 
imply  a  difference  of  conception.  The  designation 
“  will  ”  is  meant  to  express  here  merely 
Its  allegation;  namely,  that  the  universe 
Wisdom,  was  not  produced  unintentionally  by 
the  First  Cause,  as  some  philosophers 
hold,  but  through  the  intention — i.e.,  the  wisdom— 
of  the  First  Cause.  The  first  necessary  and  eternal, 
existing  cause  is,  as  its  definition  “  En-Sof  ”  indicates, 
the  most  complete,  infinite,  all-inclusive,  and  ever 
actually  thinking  Wisdom.  But  it  can  not  be  even 
approached  in  discussion.  The  object  of  its  thought, 
which  is  also  eternal  and  identified  with  it,-  is,  as  it 
were,  the  plan  of  the  universe,  in  its  entire  existence 
and  its  duration  in  space  and  in  time.  That  is  to 
say,  this  plan  contains  not  only  the  outline  of  the 
construction  of  the  intellectual  and  material  world, 
but  also  the  determination  of  the  time  of  its  comin°* 
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into  being;  of  tlie  powers  operating  to  that  end  in 
it ;  of  the  order  and  regulation  according  to  fixed 
norms  of  the  successive  events,  vicissitudes,  devi¬ 
ations,  originations,  and  extinctions  to  take  place  in 
it.  The  Cabala  sought  to  answer  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  questions  regarding  the  creation  and  Provi¬ 
dence  by  thus  positing  a  primal  will.  The  creation 
of  the  wTorld  occasioned  no  change  in  the  First  Cause ; 
for  the  transition  from  potentiality  to  reality  was 

contained  in  the  primal  will  already.^ 

The  primal  will  contains  thus  within  itself  the 
plan  of  the  universe  in  its  entire  infinity  of  space 
and  time,  being  for  that  reason  eo  ipso  Providence, 
and  is  omniscient  concerning  all  its  innumerable  de¬ 
tails.  Although  the  First  Cause  is  the  sole  souice  of 
all  knowledge,  this  knowledge  is  only 
Provi-  of  the  most  general  and  simple  nature, 
dence.  The  omniscience  of  the  First  Cause 
does  not  limit  the  freedom  of  man  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  occupy  itself  writh  details;  the 
omniscience  of  the  primal  will,  again,  is  only  of  a 
hypothetical  and  conditional  character  and  leaves 
free  rein  to  the  human  will. 

The  act  of  creation  was  thus  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  Primal  Will,  also  called  the  Infinite 
Light  (WD  PH  T)K).  But  the  question  still  remains 
unanswered:  Plow  is  it  possible  that  out  of  that 
which  is  absolute,  simple,  and  indeterminate— it  be¬ 
ing  identical  with  the  “First  Cause”  namely,  the 
“Primal  Will”— there  should  emerge  determinate, 
composite  beings,  such  as  exist  in  the  univei  so  ?  The 
cabalists  endeavor  to  explain  the  transition  from 
the  infinite  to  the  finite  by  the  theory  of  the  Zim- 
zum;  i.c.,  contraction.  The  phenomenon,  that 
which  appears,  is  a  limitation  of  what  is  originally 
infinite  and, therefore,  in  itself  invisible  and  imper¬ 
ceptible,  because  the  undefined  is  insensible  to  touch 
and  sight.  “The  En-Sof,”  says  the  Cabala,  “con¬ 
tracted  Himself  in  order  to  leave  an  empty  space  in 
the  world.”  In  other  words,  the  infinite  totality 
had  to  become  manifold  in  order  to  appear  and  be¬ 
come  visible  in  definite  things.  The  power  of  God 
is  unlimited :  it  is  not  limited  to  the  infinite,  but  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  finite  (Azriel,  l.c.  p.  2a).  Oi,  as  the 
later  cabalists  phrase  it,  the  plan  of  the  world  lies 
within  the  First  Cause;  but  the  idea  of  the  world 
includes  the  phenomenon,  which  must,  therefore, 
be  made  possible.  This  power  contained  in  the 
First  Cause  the  cabalists  called  “  the  line  ”  (ip)  [com¬ 
pare  the  Gnostic  “Raw  la-Kaw  ”  mentioned  above. 
_K.] ;  it  runs  through  the  whole  universe  and  gives 

it  form  and  being.  .  . 

But  another  danger  arises  here.  If  God  is  imma¬ 
nent  in  the  universe,  the  individual  objects  or,  as 
Spinoza  terms  them,  the  “modi”— may  easily  come 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  substance.  In  order 
to  solve  this  difficulty,  the  cabalists  point  out,  in  the 
first  place,  that  one  perceives  in  the .  accidental 
things  of  the  universe  not  only  their  existence,  but 
also  an  organic  life,  ■which  is  the  unity  in  the  pluial- 
ity,  the  general  aim  and  end  of  the  individual  things 
that  exist  only  for  their  individual  aims  and  ends. 
This  appropriate  interconnection  of  things,  harmoni¬ 
zing  as  it  does  with  supreme  wisdom,  is  not  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  things  themselves,  but  can  only  originate 
in  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God.  From  this  follows 


the  close  connection  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal,  the  latter  being 
contained  in  the  former.  According  to  this  assump¬ 
tion  it  would  be  justifiable  to  deduce 
Identity  of  the  spiritual  and  infinite  from  the  cor- 
Substance  poreal  and  finite,  which  are  related 
and  Form,  to  each  other  as  the  prototype  to  its 
copy.  It  is  .known  that  everything 
that  is  finite  consists  of  substance  and  form ;  hence, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  Infinite  Being  also  has  a  form 
in  absolute  unity  with  it,  which  is  infinite,  surely 
spiritual,  and  general.  While  one  can  not  form  any 
conception  of  the  En-Sof,  the  pure  substance,  one 
can  yet  draw  conclusions  from  the  “  Or  En-Sof  ” 
(The  Infinite  Light),  which  in  part  may  be  cognized 
by  rational  thought;  that  is,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  substance  one  may  infer  its  nature.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  God  is,  of  course,  differentiated  fiom 
that  of  all  other  things ;  for,  while  all  else  may  be 
cognized  only  as  a  phenomenon,  God  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  real  without  phenomenon,  but  the  phenom¬ 
enon  may  not  be  conceived  without  Him  (Cordovero, 
“Pardes,”  xxv.,  “Sha£ar  lia-Temurot  ”).  Although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  First  Cause  is  entirely 
uncognizable,  the  definition  of  it  includes  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  it  contains  within  it  all  leality,  since 
without  that  it  would  not  be  the  general  First  Cause. 
The  infinite  transcends  the  finite,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  it,  because  the  concept  of  infinite  and  unlim¬ 
ited  can  not  be  combined  with  the  concept  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  The  finite,  moreover,  can  not  exist  if  excluded, 
because  it  has  no  existence  of  its  own.  The  fact 
that  the  finite  is  rooted  in  the  infinite  constitutes  the 
beginnings  of  the  phenomenon  which  the  cabalists 
designate  as  rWHl  nr  ran  Tl«  (“the  light  in  the 
test  of  creation”),  indicating  thereby  that  it  does 
not  constitute  or  complete  the  nature  of  God,  but  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  it.  The  First  Cause,  in  order 
to  correspond  to  its  concept  as  containing  all  reali¬ 
ties,  even  those  that  are  finite  has,  as  it  wTere,  retired 
into  its  own  nature,  has  limited  and  concealed  it¬ 
self,  in  order  that  the  phenomenon  might  become 
possible,  or,  according  to  cabalistic  terminology, 
that  the  first  concentration  (ppfinn  DTCOV)  might 
take  place.  This  concentration,  however,  does  not 
represent  the  transition  from  potentiality  to  actual¬ 
ity,  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite;  for  it  took  place 
within  the  infinite  itself  in  order  to  produce  the 
infinite  light.  Hence  this  concentration  is  also  des¬ 
ignated  as  njPpn  (“cleavage”),  which  means  that  no 
change  really  took  place  within  the  infinite,  just  as 
we  may  look  into  an  object  through  a  fissure  m  its 
surface  while  no  change  has  taken  place  within  the 
object  itself.  It  is  only  after  the  infinite  light  has 
been  produced  by  this  concentration,  i.e.  after  the 
First  Cause  has  become  a  phenomenon— that  a  be- 
giiming  is  made  for  the  transition  to  the  finite  and 
determinate,  wffiich  is  then  brought  about  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  concentration.  . 

The  finite  in  itself  has  no  existence,  and  the  infi¬ 
nite  as  such  can  not  he  perceived: 

Con-  only  through  the  light  of  the  infinite 
centration.  does  the  finite  appear  as  existent;  just 

as  by  virtue  of  the  finite  the  infinite 
becomes  perceptible.  Hence,  the  Cabala  teaches 
that  the  infinite  light  contracted  and  retired  its  mtm- 
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ity  in  order  that  the  finite  might  become  existent ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  infinite  appears  as  the  sum  of  finite 
tilings.  1  he  first  as  well  as  the  second  concentration 
takes  place  only  within  the  confines  of  mere  being; 
and  in  order  that  the  infinite  realities,  which  form  an 
absolute  unity,  may  appear  in  their  diversity,  dy¬ 
namic  toois  or  forms  must  be  conceived,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  gradations  and  differences  and  the  essential 
■distinguishing  qualities  of  finite  things.  This  leads 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefjkot,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  importance,  it  is  presented 
The  very  differently  in  different  works. 

Sefirot,  While  some  cabalists  take  the  Sefirot 
to  be  identical,  in  their  totality,  with 
the  Divine  Being— *.<?.,  each  Sefirah  representing 
only  a  different  view  of  the  infinite,  which  is  com¬ 
prehended  in 
this  way  (com¬ 
pare  “Ma'are- 
ket,  ”  p.  Sb,  be- 
1 0  w ) —  o  t  li  e  r  s 
look  upon  the 
Sefirot  merely  as 
tools  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  power,  su¬ 
perior  creatures, 
that  are,  how¬ 
ever,  totally 
different  from 
the  Primal  Be¬ 
ing  (Recanati, 

“Ta‘ame  Miz- 
wot,77  passim). 

The  following 
definition  of  the 
Sefirot,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Cor-, 
dovero  and 
L  u  r  i  a ,  m  a  v , 
however,  be  re- 

gardedasa  logic¬ 
ally  correct  one : 

God  is  imma¬ 
nent  in  the 
Sefirot,  but  He 
is  Himself  more 
than  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  these 
forms  of  idea  and  being 


Relation  of  the  Cabalistic  Spheres. 

(From  Horwitz,  “  ShefiP  Tal,”  1612.) 


Just  as,  according  to  Spi¬ 
noza,  the  primal  substance  has  infinite  attributes,  but 
manifests  itself  only  in  two  of  these — namely,  extent 
and  thought— so  also  is,  according  to  the  conception 
of  the  Cabala,  the  relation  of  the  Sefirot  to  the  En-Sof. 
The  Sefirot  themselves,  in  and  through  which  all 
changes  take  place  in  the  universe,  are  composite  in 
so  far  as  two  natures  may  be  distinguished  in  them; 
namely,  (1)  that  in  and  through  which  all  change 
takes  place,  and  (2)  that  which  is  unchangeable,  the 
light  or  the  Divine  power.  The  cabalists  call  these 
two  different  natures  of  the  Sefirot  “  Light/’  and“  Ves¬ 
sels77  (D^,  -V)K).  *  For,  as  vessels  of  different  color 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  differently  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  change  in  it,  so  the  divine  light  manifested  in 
the  Sefirot  is  not  changed  by  their  seeming  differences 
(Cordovero,  l.c.  “Slia‘ar  ‘Azamot  we-Kelim,”  iv.). 


The  first  Sefirah,  Iveter  (irD  =  “crown,”  or  &y-) 
=  “  exalted  height  ”),  is  identical  with  the  primal 
will  (Qnpn  of  God,  and  is  differentiated  from 
the  En-Sof,  as  explained  above,  only  as  being  the 
first  effect,  while  the  En-Sof  is  the  first  cause.  This 
first  Sefirah  contained  within  itself  the  plan  of  the 
universe  in  its  entire  infinity  of  time  and  space. 
Many  cabalists,  therefore,  do  not  include  the  Keter 
among  the  Sefirot,  as  it  is  not  an  actual  emanation 
of  the  En-Sof;  but  most  of  them  place  it  at  the  head 
of  the  Sefirot.  From  this  Iveter,  which  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  unity,  differentiated  from  everything  manifold 
and  from  every  relative  unity,  proceed  two  parallel 
principles  that  are  apparently  opposed,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  are  inseparable:  the  one  masculine,  active, 
called Hokmah  (nton  =  “wisdom7’);  the  other  femi¬ 
nine,  passive,  called Binali (rE'n  =  “intellect”).  The 

union  of  Hok¬ 
mah  and  Binali 
produces  Da‘at 
(njn  =  “re  a- 
son”);  that  is, 
the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  subjectiv¬ 
ity  and  objec¬ 
tivity  finds  its 
solution  in 
reason,  by  which 
cognition  or 
knowledge  be¬ 
comes  possible. 
Those  cabalists 
who  do  not  in- 
elude  Keter 
among  the  Sefi¬ 
rot,  take  Da ‘at 
as  the  t h i r d 
Sefirah;  but  the 
majority  con¬ 
sider  it  merely 
as  a  combination 
of  Hokmah  and 
Binali  and  not 
as  an  independ¬ 
ent  Sefirah. 

The  first  three 
Sefirot,  Keter, 
Hokmah,  and 
Binali,  form  a 
knowledge,  the 


unity  a  mo  nf 
knower, 


_  themselves;  that  is 
and  the  known  are  in  God  identical,  and 
thus  the  world  is  only  the  expres- 
The  First  sion  of  the  ideas  or  the  absolute 
Three  forms  of  intelligence.  Tims  the  ideu- 
Sefirot.  tity  of  thinking  and  being,  or  of 

.  ^ie  reM  a,1(I  ideal,  is  taught  in  the 

LabaJa  m  the  same  way  as  in  Hegel.  Thought 
in  its  threefold  manifestation  again  produces 
contrasting  principles;  namety,  Hcsed  (^Dn  = 
mercy  ”),  the  masculine,  active  principle,  and  Din 
(JH  =  “justice”),  the  feminine,  passive  principle 
also  called  Paliad  (ms  =  “  awe  ”)  and  Geburah  (mm 
—  might  ),  which  combine  in  a  common  principle, 
Tif  eret  (mNDD—  “  beauty  ”).  The  concepts  justice 
and  mercy,  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  their 
literal  sense,  but  as  symbolical  designations  for 
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expansion  and  contraction  of  t-lie  will;  the  sum  ot 
both,  the  moral  order,  appears  as  beauty.  The  last- 
named  trinity  of  the  Sefirot  represents  dynamic  na¬ 
ture,  namely,  the  masculine  Nezah  (mtt  =“  tri¬ 
umph  ”) ;  and  the  feminine  Hod  (Tin  =  “  glory  ”) ;  the 
former  standing 
for  increase,  and 
the  latter  for  the 
f  orco  f r o  m 

which  proceed 
all  the  forces 
produced  in  the 
universe.  Nezali 
and  Hod  unite 
to  produce 
Yesod  (‘TlD1’  = 

“  foundation  ” ), 
the  reproductive 
element,  the  root 
of  all  existence. 

These  three 
trinities  of  the 
Sefirot  are  also 
designated  as 
follows:  The 
first  three  Sefirot 
form  the  intel¬ 
ligible  world 

(Vac? id 

or  oSy.  as 

Azriel  [l.c.  p.3b] 
calls  it,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the 
Hoc fiog  vor/rog  of 
the  Neoplato- 
nists),  represent¬ 
ing,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  abso¬ 
lute  identity  of 
being  and  think¬ 
ing.  The  second 
triad  of  the  Sefi¬ 
rot  is  moral  in 
character;  hence 
Azriel  (l.c.)  calls 
it  the  “soul- 
world,”  and 
later  cabal  ists 

eeriD  Din  if 

(“  the  sensible 
world”);  while 
the  third  triad 
constitutes  the 
natural  world 

(yiUD'ltDn  or,  iu  Azriel  [£.c.],  t]Dn  and 

in  the  terminology  of  Spinoza  “  natura  naturata  ”). 
The  tenth  Sefirah  is  Malkut(JTO?D  =  “dominion”), 
that  in  which  the  will,  the  plan,  and  the  active  foices 
become  manifest,  the  sum  of  the  permanent  and 
immanent  activitjr  of  all  Sefirot.  The  befirot  on 
their  first  appearance  are  not  yet  the  dynamic  tools 
proper,  as  it  were,  constructing  and  regulating  the 
world  of  phenomena,  but  merely  the  prototypes  of 
them.  .  . 

In  their  own  realm,  called  rflT^Xn  DtW  (“realm 
of  emanation”;  see  Azilut),  or  sometimes  Adam 


Kadmon,  because  the  figure  of  man  is  employed  in 
symbolic  representation  of  the  Sefirot,  the  Sefirot  are 
conceived  merely  as  conditions  of  the  finite  that  is 
to  be ;  for  their  activity  only  begins  in  the  other  so- 
called  three  worlds;  namely,  (1)  the  world  of  crea- 

tive  ideas 

(nsnan 

' !  (2)  the  world  of 

creative  forma¬ 
tions  (rrpyn  'y), 
and  (3)  the  world 
of  creative  mat¬ 
ter  (rwyn  'y). 
The  earliest  de- 
scription  of 
these  four 
worlds  is  found 
in  the  “  Masseket 
Azilut,”  The 
first  Azilutic 
world  contains 
the  Sefirot  HUD 
in  this  passage  = 
mVBD,  as  Azri¬ 
el,  l.c.  oa,  says), 
and  in  the  Beri- 
atic  (n^ia) 
world  are  the 
souls  of  the 
pious,  the  divine 
throne,  and  the 
divine  halls. 
The  Yeziratic 
(iTV’V1)  world  is 
the  seat  of  the 
ten  classes  of 
angels  with  their 
chiefs,  presided 
over  by  Meta- 
tron,  who  was 
changed  into 
fire ;  and  there 
are  also  the 
spirits  of  men. 
In  the  ‘Asiyyatic 
(iTCyy)  world  are 
he  ofanim,  the 
angels  that  re¬ 
ceive  the  prayers 
and  control  the 
actions  of  men, 
and  wage  war 
against  evil  or 
Samael  (“Mas- 
seket  Azilut,”  in  Jellinek,  *‘Ginze  Hokmat  lia- 
Kabbalaii,  ”  pp.  3-4).  Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  four  worlds  were  origi- 
The  Four  nally  conceived  as  real,  thus  occasion - 
Worlds.  ing  the  many  fantastic  descriptions 
of  them  in  the  early  Cabala,  they 
were  subsequently  interpreted  as  being  purely  ideal- 
istic. 

The  later  Cabala  assumes  three  powers  in  nature, 
the  mechanical,  the  organic,  and  the  teleological, 
which  are  connected  together  as  the  result  of  a  gen¬ 
eral,  independent,  purely  spiritual,  principal  idea. 


The  Sefirot  In  Relation  to  One  Another. 
(From  “  Asis  Rimmonim,”  1601.) 
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They  are  symbolized  by  the  four  worlds.  The  cor¬ 
poreal  world  (rmyn  'y)  is  perceived  as  a  world  sub¬ 
jected  to  mechanism.  As  this  can  not  be  derived 
from  a  body  or  corporeality,  the  Cabala  attempts  to 
find  the  basis  for  it  in  the  noncorporeal ;  for  even 
the  ‘Asiyyatic  world 


Correct  Order  of  Sefirot  Arranged 
in  a  Circle. 

(From  “  Asis  Riminonini,”  1G01.) 


7)D*  ^  *ji  mi:* 
B'Sp  3*0  iov 


yj 

IT 
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has  its  Seiirot;  i.c., 
noil-corporeal  powers 
that  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  monads 
of  Leibnitz.  This  as¬ 
sumption,  however, 
explains  only  inor¬ 
ganic  nature;  while 
organic,  formative, 
developing  bodies 
must  proceed  from 
a  power  that  oper¬ 
ates  from  within 
and  not  from  with¬ 
out.  These  inner 

powers  that  form  the  organism  from  within,  repre 
sent  the  Yeziratic  world,  the  realm  of  creation.  As 

there  is  found  in 
nature  not  activity 
merely,  but  also  wise 
activity,  the  cabalists 
call  this  intelligence 
manifested  in  nature 
the  realm  of  creative 
ideas.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intelligent 
ideas  which  are  man¬ 
ifested  in  nature  pro¬ 
ceed  from  eternal 
truths  that  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  exist¬ 
ing  nature,  there 
must  necessarily  exist 
the  realm  of  these 
eternal  truths,  the 
Azilutic  world.  Hence  the  different  worlds  are  es¬ 
sentially-  one.  related  to  one  another  els  prototj-pe 

and  copy. .  All  that  is  contained  in  the  lower  world 
is  found  in  higher  archetypal 
form  in  the  next  higher  world. 

Thus,  the  universe  forms  a  large 
unified  whole,  a  living,  undi¬ 
vided  being,  that  consists  of 
three  parts  enveloping  one  an¬ 
other  successively;  and  over 
them  soars,  as  the  highest  arche¬ 
typal  seal,  the  world  of  Azilut. 

The  psychology  of  the  Cab¬ 
ala  is  closely  connected  with 
its  metaphysical  doctrines.  As 
in  the  Talmud,  so  in  the  Cab¬ 
ala  man  is  represented  as  the  sum  and  the  high¬ 
est  product  of  creation.  The  very  organs  of  his 
bod}r  are  constructed  according  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  highest  wisdom:  but  man  proper  is  the  soul ; 

for  the  body  is  only  the  garment,  the 
man.  covering  In  which  the  true  inner  man 
appears.  The  soul  is  threefold,  being 
composed  of  Nefesli,  Ruah,  and  Neshamah ;  Nefesh 
(^)  corresponds  to  the  ‘  Asiyyatic  world,  Ruah 


Sefirot  in  the  Form  of  a  Menorah. 
(From  “  Asis  Rimmonim,”  1601.) 


The  Aleph  as  a 
Symbol  of  the 
Four  Cabalistic 
Worlds. 

(From  “Asis  Rimmonim  ” 
1601.) 


(nn)  to  the  Yeziratic,  and  Neshamah  (nDGPJ)  to  the 
Beriatic.  Nefesh  is  the  animal,  sensitive  principle 
in  man,  and  as  such  is  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
body.  Ruah  represents  the  moral  nature;  being  the 
seat  of  good  and  evil,  of  good  and  evil  desires^  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  turns  toward  Neshamah  or  Ncfesh. 
Neshamah  is  pure  intelligence,  pure  spirit,  incapable 
of  good  or  evil :  it  is  pure  divine  light,  the  climax 
of  soul-life.  The  genesis  of  these  three  powers  of 
the  soul  is  of  course  different.  Neshamah  proceeds 
directly  from  divine  Wisdom,  Ruah  from  the  Sefirah 
TiPeret  (“Beauty  ”),  and  Nefesh  from  the  Sefirah 
Malkut  (“Dominion”).  Aside  from  this  trinity  of 
the  soul  there  is  also  the  individual  principle;  that 
is,  the  idea  of  the  body  with  the  traits  belonging  to 
each  person  individually,  and  the  spirit  of  life  that 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  But  as  these  last  two  ele¬ 
ments  no  longer  form  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  they  are  not  included  in  the  divisions  of  the 
soul.  The  cabalists  explain  the  connection  between 
soul  and  body  as  follows:  All  souls  exist  before  the 
formation  of  the  bod3r  in  the  suprasensible  world 
(compare  Pkeexistexce),  being  united  in  the  course 
of  time  with  their  respective  bodies.  The  descent 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  is  necessitated  by  the  finite 
nature  of  the  former:  it  is  bound  to  unite  with  the 
bod}7-  in  order  to  take  its  part  in  the  universe,  to 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  creation,  to  become 
conscious  of  itself  and  its  origin,  and,  finally,  to  re¬ 
turn,  after  having  completed  its  tasks  in  life,  to  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  light  and  life— God, 

While  Neshamah  ascends  to  God,  Ruah  enters 
Eden  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  and  Nefesli 
lemains  in  peace  on  earth.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  applies  only  to  the  just.  At  the  death  of  the 
godless,  Neshamah,  being  stained  with  sins,  en¬ 
counters  obstacles  that  make  it  difficult  for  it  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  source;  and  until  it  has 
Im-  returned,  Ruah  may  not  enter  Eden, 
mortality,  and  Nefesli  finds  no  peace  on  earth. 

Closely  connected  with  this  view  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  (see 

Mete-mpsichosis),  on  -w-liicli  tile  OcXUallX  lciys  great 

stress.  In  order  that  the  soul  may  return  to  its 
source,  it  must  previously  have  reached  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  its  perfections  in  terrestrial  life.  If  it 
lias  not  fulfilled  this  condition  in  the  course  of  one 
life,  it  must  begin  all  over  again  in  another  body, 
continuing  until  it  has  completed  its  task.  The 
Lurianic  Cabala  added  to  metempsychosis  proper 
the  theory  of  the  impregnation  (q*op)  of  souls;  that 
is,  if  two  so  ills  do  not  feel  equal  to  their  tasks  God 
unites  both  in  one  body,  so  that  they  may  support 
aud  complete  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  one  may  conjointly  do  (compare 
the  parable  in  Sanli.  91a,  b).  If  one  of  the  two  souls 
needs  aid,  the  other  becomes,  as  it  were,  its  mother 
bearing  it  in  its  lap  and  nourishing  it  with  its  own 
substance. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
as  the  final  object  of  its  being,  the  cabalists  distin¬ 
guish,  both  in  cognition  and  in  will,  a  twofold  grada* 
tion  therein.  As  regards  the  will,  we  may  fear  God 
and  also  love  Him.  Fear  is  justified  as  it  leads  to 
love.  “In  love  is  found  the  secret  of  divine  unity: 
it  is  love  that  unites  the  higher  and  lower  stages. 
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ancl  that  lifts  everything  to  that  stage  where  all  must 
he  one  ”  (Zoliar,  wa-Yakhel,  ii.  216a).  In  the  same 
way  human  knowledge  may  he  either 
Love,  tlie  reflected  or  intuitive,  the  latter  again 
Highest  being  evidently  the  higher.  The  soul 
Helation  to  must  rise  to  these  higher  planes  of 
God.  knowledge  and  will,  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  love  of  God ;  and  in  this 
way  it  returns  to  its  source.  The  life  beyond  is  a 
life  of  complete  contemplation  and  complete  love. 
The  relation  between  the  soul  and  God  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Zoharistic 
Cabala  as  follows :  “  The  soul,  Nesliamah  [which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Sefirali  Binah,  as  mentioned  above], 
comes  into  the  world  through  the  union  of  the  king 
with  the  matrona — ‘  king  7  meaning  the  Sefirali  Tife- 
ret  and  ‘  matrona 7  the  Sefirali  Malkut — and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  soul  to  God  is  symbolized  by  the  union 
of  the  matrona  with  the  king.”  Similarly,  the  mer¬ 
ciful  blessing  that  God  accords  to  the  world  is  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  first  figure;  and  by  the  second,  the 
spiritualizing  and  ennobling  of  what  is  material  and 
common  through  man’s  fulfilment  of  his  duty. 

It  is  seen  hereby  that  ethics  is  the  highest  aim 
of  the  Cabala;  it  can  be  shown,  indeed,  that  meta¬ 
physics  is  made  subservient  to  it.  The  cabalists  of 
course  regard  the  ethical  question  as  a  part  of  the 
religious  one,  their  theory  of  influence  characteri¬ 
zing  their  attitude  toward  ethics  as 
Ethics  of  well  as  law.  “  The  terrestrial  world 
the  Cabala,  is  connected  with  the  heavenly  world, 
as  the  heavenly  world  is  connected 
with  the  terrestrial  one,”  is  a  doctrine  frequently 
recurring  in  the  Zoliar  (Noah,  i.  70b).  The  later  cab¬ 
alists  formulate  this  thought  thus:  The  Sefirot 
impart  as  much  as  they  receive.  Although  the 
terrestrial  world  is  the  copy  of  the.  heavenly,  ideal 
world,  the  latter  manifests  its  activity  according  to 
the  impulse  that  the  former  has  received.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  world  is 
brought  about  by  man,  whose  soul  belongs  to 

heaven,  -w-liile  liis  body  is  earthy.  Man.  connects  tlie 

two  worlds  by  means  of  his  love  for  God,  which,  as 
explained  above,  unites  him  with  God.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  in  its  ethical  as  well  as  religious 
aspects  is  also  a  means  toward  influencing  the 
higher  regions ;  for  the  study  of  the  law  means 
the  union  of  man  with  divine  wisdom.  Of  course, 
the  revealed  doctrine  must  be  taken  in 
The  its  true  sense ;  i.e. .  the  hidden  meaning 
Doctrine  of  of  Scripture  must  be  sought  out  (see 
Influence.  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  409,  s.v.  Allegorical 
Interpretation).  The  ritual  also 
has  a  deeper  mystical  meaning,  as  it  serves  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  universe  and  to  secure  blessings  for  it. 
Formerly  this  was  the  object  of  the  ritual  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple ;  but  now  their  place  is  taken  by  prayer. 
Devout  worship,  during  which  the  soul  is  so  ex¬ 
alted  that  it  seems  desirous  of  leaving  the  body  in 
order  to  be  united  with  its  source,  agitates  the  heav¬ 
enly  soul;  that  is,  the  Sefirali  Binah.  This  stimulus 
occasions  a  secret  movement  among  the  Sefirot  of  all 
the  worlds,  so  that  all  approach  more  or  less  to  their 
source  until  the  full  bliss  of  the  En-Sof  reaches  tlie 
last  Sefirali,  Malkut,  when  all  the  worlds  become 
conscious  of  a  beneficent  influence.  Similarly,  just 


as  the  good  deeds  of  man  exert  a  beneficent  influence 
on  all  the  worlds,  so  his  evil  actions  injure  them. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  evil  and  what 
good,  the  cabalists  answer  as  follows: 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  evil,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  evil  itself,  and  evil  in  human 
nature.  Evil  is  the  reverse  of  the  divine  &onK  fcOtOD 
[the  left  side,  while  the  good  is  the  right  side— a 
Gnostic  idea  (see  above).—  k.].  As  the  divine  has 
true  being,  evil  is  that  which  has  no  being,  the  un¬ 
real  or  the  seeming  thing,  the  thing  as  it  appears. 
And  here  again  distinction  must  be  made,  between 
the  thing  which  appears  to  be  but  is  not — i.e. ,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  thing  which  is  unreal — 
The  and  the  appearance  of  a  thing  which 
Problem  of  is  what  it  appears  to  be — i.e. ,  as  a  being 
Evil.  of  its  own,  having  an  original  type  of 
existence  of  its  own.  This  “appear¬ 
ance  of  an  appearance  ”  or  semblance  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  is  manifested  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
finite  and  the  multiform,  because  these  beginnings 
include  the  boundaries  of  the  divine  nature;  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  divine  constitute  the  godless, 
the  evil.  In  other  words,  evil  is  the  finite.  As  the 
finite  includes  not  only  the  world  of  matter,  but,  as 
has  been  shown  above,  also  its  idea,  the  cabalists 
speak  of  the  Beriatic,Yeziratic,  and  ‘Asiyyatic  worlds 
of  evil,  as  these  worlds  contain  the  beginnings  of  the 
finite.  Only  the  world  of  tlie  immediate  emanations 
Where  the  finite  is  conceived  as  with¬ 
out  existence  and  seeking  existence,  is  free  from 
evil.  Evil  in  relation  to  man  is  manifested  in  that 
he  takes  semblance  for  substance,  and  tries  to  get 
away  from  the  divine  primal  source  instead  of  stri¬ 
ving  after  union  wfitli  it. 

Most  of  the  post-Zoliaric  cabalistic  works  combine 
with  this  theory  of  evil  a  doctrine  on  the  fall  of 
man  resembling  the  Christian  tenet.  Connecting 
with  the  ancient  view  of  Adam’s  corporeal  and 
spiritual  excellence  before  the  Fall  (see  Adam  in 
Rabbinical  Literature),  the  later  cabalists  assert 

tlaat  originally  all  souls  were  combined  into  one, 
forming  the  soul  of  Adam.  Man  in  ms  original 

state,  therefore,  was  still  a  general  being,  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  empirical  individuality  with  which 
he  now  appears  in  the  world ;  and  together  with 
man  the  whole  lower  creation  was  in  a  spiritual, 
glorified  state.  But  the  venom  of  the  serpent  en¬ 
tered  into  man,  poisoning  him  and  all  nature,  which 
then  became  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
The  Fall  of  ence  of  evil.  Then  human  nature  was 
Man.  darkened  and  made  coarse,  and  man 
received  a  corporeal  bodjr :  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  ‘Asiyyatic  world,  of  which  man 
had  been  the  lord  and  master,  was  condensed  and 
coarsened.  The  Beriatic  and  Yeziratic  worlds  were 
also  affected ;  influenced  by  man,  they  sank  like  the 
‘Asiyatic  wmrld,  and  were  also  condensed  in  a  pro¬ 
portionately  superior  degree.  By  this  theory  the 
cabalists  explain  the  origin  of  physical  and  moral 
evil  in  the  world.  Yet  the  Cabala  by  no  means  con¬ 
siders  man  as  lost  after  the  Fall.  The  greatest  sin¬ 
ner,  they  hold,  may  attract  the  higher  heavenly 
power  by  penitence,  thus  counteracting  the  poison 
of  the  serpent  working  in  him.  The  warfare  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  Satanic  power  will  only  cease 
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when  man  is  again  elevated  into  the  center  of  divine 
light,  and  once  more  is  in  actual  contact  with  it. 
This  original  glory  and  spirituality  of  man  and 
of  the  world  will  be  restored  in  the  Messianic  age, 
when  heaven  and  earth  will  be  renewed,  and  even 
Satan  will  renounce  his  wickedness.  This  last  point 
has .  a  somewhat  Christian  tinge,  as  indeed  other 
Christian  ideas  are  also  found  in  the  Cabala,  as,  e.g., 
the  trinity  of  the  Sefirot,  and  especially  of  the  lirst 
triad.  [But  on  three  powers  in  the  one  God  com¬ 
pare  Philo,  “De  Sacrilicio  Abelis  et  Caini,”  xv. ; 
idem,  “  Qiuestio  in  Genes. ”  iv.  2;  and  P.  Conybeare’ 
“Philo's  Contemplative  Life,”  1895,  p.  304.— k.] 
But  although  the  Cabala  accepted  various  foreign 
elements,  actual  Christian  elements  can  not  be  defi¬ 
nitely  pointed  out.  Much  that  appears  Christian  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  the  logical  development  of  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  esoteric  doctrines,  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  Christianity  and  contributed  much  to 
its  development,  and  which  are  also  found  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  works. and  in  Talmudic  Judaism. 

In  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  Cabala  one  must 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  general  impression  made 
on  the  modern  mind  by  the  cabalistic  writings,  es¬ 
pecially  the  often  repulsive  Zoliaristic  Cabala.  *  In 
former  centuries  the  Cabala  was  looked  upon  as  a 
divine  revelation ;  modern  critics  are 
Opinions  inclined  to  condemn  it  entirely  owing 
on  the  to  the  fantastic  dress  in  which  most 
Value  of  cabal ists  clothe  their  doctrines,  which 
the  Cabala,  gives  the  latter  an  entirely  un-Jcwish 
appearance.  If  the  Cabala  were  really 
as  un- Jewish  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  its  hold  upon 
thousands  of  Jewish  minds  would  be  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  enigma  defying  all  process  of  reasoning.  For 
while  the  attempt,  inaugurated  by  Saadia,  to  har¬ 
monize  Talmudic  J  udaism  with  Aristotelianism  failed 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Maimonides 
and  his  school,  the  Cabala  succeeded  in  being  merged 
so  entirely  in  Talmudic  Judaism  that  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  two  were  almost  identical.  Although  some 
cabalists,  such  as  Abulafia  and  the  pscudonjunous 
author  of  “Kanali,”  were  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  Talmudism,  yet  this  exception  only  proves 
the  rule  that  the  cabalists  were  not  conscious  of  any 
opposition  to  Talmudic  Judaism,  as  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  fact  that  men  like  Nahmanides,  Solo¬ 
mon  ibn  Adret,  Joseph  Caro,  Moses  Isserles,  and 
Elijah  b.  Solomon  of  Wilna  were  not  only  supporters 
of  the  Cabala,  but  even  contributed  largely  to  its 
development.  As  these  men  were  the  actual  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  true  Talmudic  Judaism,  there  must  have 
been  something  in  the  Cabala  that  at- 
Tbe  Cabala  tracted  them.  It  can  not  have  been  its 
and  the  metaphysics;  for  Talmudic  Judaism 
Talmud,  was  not  greatly  interested  in  such 
speculations.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
the  psychology  of  the  Cabala,  in  which  a  very  high 
position  is  assigned  to  man,  appealed  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  While  Maimonides  and  his  followers  regarded 
philosophical  speculation  as  the  highest  duty  of 
man,  and  even  made  the  immortality  of  the  soul  de¬ 
pendent  on  it;  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  while  im¬ 
mortality  meant  for  them  only  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  “active  intellect”  (^lan  blW)  in  man,  to 
Vhich  only  a  few  attained,  the  Cabalists  taught  not 


only  that  every  man  may  expect  a  great  deal  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  world,  according  to  his  good  and  pious  actions, 
but  even  that  he  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
nature  in  this  world.  Not  man’s  intelligence,  but 
his  moral  nature,  determines  what  he  is.  Nor  is  he 
merely  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  a  small,  unimportant 
fragment  of  the  universe,  but  the  center  around 
which  everything  moves.  Here  the  Jewish  Cabala, 
in  contrast  to  alien  philosophy,  tried  to  present  the 
true  Jewish  view  of  life,  and  one  that  appealed  to 
Talmudic  J  udaism. 

The  Jew  as  well  as  the  man  was  recognized  in  the 
Cabala.  Notwithstanding  the  strongly  pantheistic 
coloring  of  its  metaphysics,  the  Cabala. 

The  never  attempted  to  belittle  the  impor- 
Cabala  and  tance  of  historic  Judaism,  but,  on  the 

Phi-  contrary,  emphasized  it.  Like  the 
losophy.  school  of  Maimonides,  the  cabalists 
also  interpreted  Scripture  allegor¬ 
ically  ;  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two.  Abraham  and  most  of  the  Patriarchs  are,  for 
both,  the  symbols  of  certain  virtues,  but  with  this 
difference ;  namely,  that  the  Cabala  regarded  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  filled  with  good  and  pious- 
actions,  as  incarnations  of  certain  virtues— e.g.,  the 
life  of  Abraham  as  the  incarnation  of  love— while 
allegorical  philosophy  sought  for  exclusively  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  in  the  narratives  of  Scripture.  If  the 
Talmudists  looked  with  horror  upon  the  allegories 
of  the  philosophical  school,  which,  if  carried  out 
logically— and  there  have  always  been  logical 
thinkers  among  the  Jews— would  deprive  Judaism 
of  every  historical  basis,  they  did  not  object  to  the 
cabalistic  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  here  also 
identified  ideality  with  reality. 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  Law.  The 
cabalists  have  been  reproved  for  carrying  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  the  allegorizatioa  of  the  ritual  part  of  the 
Law.  But  the  great  importance  of  the  Cabala  for 
rabbinical  Judaism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  prevented 
the  latter  from  becoming  fossilized.  It  was  the 
Cabala  that  raised  prayer  to  the  position  it  occupied 
for  centuries  among  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  tran¬ 
scending  earthly  affairs  fora  time  and  of  feeling  one¬ 
self  in  union  with  God.  And  the  Cabala  achieved 
this  at  a  period  when  prayer  was  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  a  merely  external  religious  exercise,  a  service  of 
the  lips  and  not  of  the  heart.  And  just  as  prayer 
was  ennobled  by  the  influence  of  the  Cabala,  so  did 
most  ritual  actions  cast  aside  their  formalism,  to  be¬ 
come  spiritualized  and  purified.  The  Cabala  thus 
rendered  two  great  services  to  the  development  of 
Judaism:  it  repressed  both  Aristotelianism  and  Tal¬ 
mudic  formalism. 

These  beneficial  influences  of  the  Cabala  are,  how¬ 
ever,  counterbalanced  by  several  most  pernicious 
ones.  From  the  metaphysical  axiom, 
Noxious  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
Influences,  without  spiritual  life,  the  cabalists 
developed  a  Jewish  Magic.  They 
taught  that  the  elements  are  the  abode  of  beings 
which  are  the  dregs  or  remnants  of  the  lowest  spiri¬ 
tual  life,  and  which  are  divided  into  four  classes; 
namely,  elemental  beings  of  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth ;  the  first  two  being  invisible,  while  the  last 
two  may  easily  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  While 
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the  latter  are  generally  malicious  imps  who  vex  and 
mock  man,  the  former  are  well  disposed  and  help¬ 
ful.  Demonology,  therefore,  occupies  an  important 
position  in  the  works  of  many  cabalists;  for  the 
imps  are  related  to  those  beings  that  are  generally 
designated  as  demons  being  endowed  with 

various  supernatural  powers  and  with  insight  into 
the  hidden  realms  of  lower  nature,  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  into  the  future  and  the  higher  spiritual 
world.  Magic  (DHfey  may  be  practised  with 

the  help  of  these  beings,  the  cabalists  meaning 
white  magic  in  contrast  to  n&yjJD  (“the  black 

art  ”). 

Natural  magic  depends  largely  on  man  himself; 
for,  according  to  the  Cabala,  all  men  are  endowed 
with  insight  and  magical  powers  which  they  ma}'' 
develop.  The  means  especially  mentioned  are: 
“Kawwanah”  (pl^D)  =  intense  meditation,  in  order 
to  attract  the  higher  spiritual  influence;  a  strong 
will  exclusively  directed  toward  its  object;  and  a 
vivid  imagination,  in  order  that  the  impressions 
from  the  spiritual  world  may  enter  profoundly  into 
the  soul  and  be  retained  there.  From  these  prin¬ 
ciples  many  cabalists  developed  their  theories  on 
Casting-  of  Lots,  Necromancy,  Exorcism,  and 
many  other  superstitions.  Bibliomancy  and  the 
mysticism  of  numbers  and  letters  were  developed 
into  complete  systems. 

The  metaphysical  conception  of  the  identity  of 
the  real  with  the  ideal  gave  rise  to  the  mystical  con¬ 
ception  that  everything  beheld  by  our  senses  has  a 
mystical  meaning ;  that  the  phenom- 
Cabalistic  ena  may  instruct  man  as  to  what  takes 
Super-  place  in  the  divine  idea  or  in  the 
station,  human  intellect.  Hence  the  cabalistic 
doctrine  of  the  heavenly  alphabet, 
whose  signs  are  the  constellations  and  stars.  Thus 
Astrology  was  legitimized,  and  bibliomancy  found 
its  justification  in  the  assumption  that  the  sacred 
Hebrew  letters  are  not  merely  signs  for  things,  but 
implements  of  divine  powers  by  means  of  which 
nature  may  be  subjugated.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all 
these  views  were  most  pernicious  in  their  influence 
on  the  intellect  and  soul  of  the  Jew.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  things  did  not  originate  in 
the  Cabala,  but  gravitated  toward  it.  In  a  word, 
its  works  represent  that  movement  in  Judaism 
which  attempted  to  Judaize  all  the  foreign  elements 
in  it,  a  process  through  which  healthy  and  abnormal 
views  were  introduced  together.  Compare  Adam 
Kadmon,  Allegorical  Interpretation,  Amu¬ 
lets,  Ascension,  Azilut,  Creation,  Emanation, 
Metempsychosis,  Sefirot,  Syzygies,  Zohar;  and, 
on  the  relation  of  the  Cabala  to  non- Jewish  religions, 
Gnosticism  and  Parseeism. 

Bibliography  :  Only  those  cabalistic  works  are  mentioned 
here  that  systematically  discuss  the  Cabala  or  that  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  standard  authorities  in  reference  to  it.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  Oppenheiiner’s  library,  Kohclet  David ,  Hamburg, 
1826,  contains  the  names  of  most  of  the  cabalistic  works  that 
had  appeared  up  to  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Neubauer’s  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  books  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  and  Steinschneider’s  of  the  Munich  Library, 
give  information  on  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the 
-  Cabala.  The  following  are  the  most  important  cabalistic 
works  that  have  appeared:  Azriel,  Perush  'Eser  Sefirot, 
Berlin,  1850,  in  Me'ir  ibn  Gabbai,  Derek  Emunah ;  Eleazar  of 
Worms,  commentary  on  the  Sefer  Yezirah ,  Przemysl,  1889; 
Ketcr  Shem-Tob  (anonymous),  in  Jeilinek,  Auswdhl  Kab- 
balistischer  Mystik ,  Leipsic,  1853 ;  Abraham  Abulafla,  Sheba1' 
JSfetibot  ha-Torah,  in  Jeilinek,  Philosophie  und  Kdbbala , 


ib.  1854;  Isaac  ibn  Latif,  Ginzc  ha-Melek ,  in  Kokbe  Yizhak ,. 
xxviii.;  Zuratha-Olam ,  Vienna,  1862;  Rab  Pefdim,  Lem¬ 
berg,  1885;  Mcdarekct  ha-Elahut  (alleged  author,  Pharez), 
Ferrara,  1557 ;  Joseph  b.  Abraham  Gikatilla,  ShaLare  Orally 
Mantua,  1561;  Moses  b.  Shem-Tob  de  Leon,  Sefer  Nefesh 
ha-Hak-amah ,  Basel,  1608;  Zohar,  alleged  author,  Simon  b. 
Yohai,  Mantua,  1558-60;  Cremona,  1558;  Shem-Tob  ben  Shem- 
Tob,  Sefer  ha-Emunot ,  Ferrara,  1556 ;  Me'ir  ben  Ezekiel  ibn 
Gabbai,  Derek  Emunah ,  Padua,  1562 ;  Moses  b.  Jacob  Cordo- 
vero,  Parties  Rimmonim ,  Cracow  and  Novydvor,  1591,  the 
best  and  most  profound  treatise  upon  the  Cabala  by  a  caba- 
list.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Luria’s  doctrines  are  discussed  in  the. 
works  of  his  pupils,  especially  in  Hayyim  Vital,  Ez  Hayyim, 
Korez,  1784 ;  Abraham  Herrera,  Sha'ar  ha-Shamayim ,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1665 ;  also  in  Latin,  Porta  Coelorum ,  Sulzbach,  1678 ; 
Isaiah  b.  Abraham  Horwitz,  Shene  Luhot  ha-Bcrit ,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1649;  Joseph  Ergas,  Simmer  Emunim,  Amsterdam, 
1736,  a  readable  discussion  of  important  cabalistic  doctrines  „ 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  Hoker  u-Mekabbel,  Shklov,  178"; 
German  transl.  by  Freystadt,  Konigsberg,  1840;  Sefer  rrpS, 
Pitlie  Hokmah ,  Korez,  1785,  the  last  and  best  introduction  to- 
the  Cabala  by  a  cabalist ;  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz,  Shem ' Glam , 
Vienna,  1891,  on  the  geonic  mystical  literature  (see  page  463- 
of  the  Jew.  Encycl.,  vol.  ii.). 

Sources;  A.  Adler,  in  Nowack,  Jcilirhlicher  der  Philosophie , 
1846-47;  Bernfeld,  Dawat  Eloliim ,  pp.  335-399;  Sam.  A.  Bin- 
ion,  The  Kabbalah ,  in  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera¬ 
ture,  ed.  C.  D.  Warner,  pp.  8425-8442 ;  Bloch,  Die  Jiidische 
Mystik  und  Kabbala ,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  JUdisclie 
Litcratnr,  iii.,  also  separately;  Buddeus,  Introcluctio  ad 
Historicim  Philosophic e  Hebrasorum ,  Halle,  1702,  1721; 
Ehrenpreis,  Entwickclung  der  Emanationslchre ,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1895;  A.  Epstein,  Lekorot  ha-Kabbalah  ha- 
Ashkenazit ,  in  Ha-Hokcr,  ii.  1-11,  38-48;  A.  Franck,  La 
Kabbalc ,  Paris,  1843  ;  2d  ed.  ib.  1889;  German  transl.  bv  Ad. 
Gelinek  (=  Jeilinek),  Leipsic.  1844;  Freystadt,  Philosophia 
Cabhalistica,  Konigsberg,  1832;  idem,  Kahbalismus  und 
Pantlicismus,  ib.;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah ,  London,  1865 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch,  der  Juden ,  vii.;  compare  also  the  notes  by 
Harkavy  to  the  Hebrew  transl.  of  Gratz  invol.  v.;  Hamburger 
Die  Hohe  Bcdeutung  ...  der  Kabbalah ,  1844;  Jeilinek, 
Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  cler  Kabbala ,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1852;. 
idem,  Auswahl  Kdbbalistischer  Mystik,  ib.  1853;  idem. 
Philosophic  und  Kabbala ,  ib.  1854;  D.  H.  Joel,  Midrash 
ha-Zohar ,  die  Religionsphilosophie  des  Zohar ,  ib.  1849; 
Jost,  Gesch,  des  Judenthums  unci  Seiner  Sekten ,  ii.,  iii.,  see 
Index ;  Kleeker,  Ucber  die  Nat.ur  .  .  .  cler Emanationslehre 
hei  den  Kabhalistcn ,  Riga,  1786;  Karppe,  Etude  sur  les 
Origines  .  .  .  du  Zohar ,  Paris,  1901 ;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T. 
s.v.  Geheimlehre ,  Kabbala,  and  Mystik  ;  Fliigel,  Philoso¬ 
phic,  Qahhala,  und  Vedanta ,  Baltimore,  1902;  Kiesewetter, 
Der  Occultismus  der  Hcbriier ,  in  Der  Occultismus  des- 
Alterthums ,  Leipsic,  no  date ;  Landauer,  in  Orient  Lit,  vi.. 
vii.,  several  articles  of  great  value  as  pioneer  work ;  Eliphaz 
Levi  (pseudonym  for  L’abbe  A.  L.  Constant),  La  Clef  des 
Grands  Mysteres ,  Paris,  1861 ;  idem,  Le  Livre  des  Si>len- 
deui's,  ib.  1894  ;  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Wikuah  k al  Hokmat  ha-Kab¬ 
balah,  Goritz,  1852 ;  I.  Misses,  Zofncit  Pa'aneah  (German),  2 
vols.,  Cracow,  1862-63;  Molitor,  Philosopli  ie  clef  Gesch.  odcr 
liber  clie  Tradition,  4  vols.,  Frankfort  and  Munster,  1827-53 ; 
Isaac  Myer,  Qabbalah ,  Philadelphia,  1888;  Steinsehneider, 
Kabbalah,  in  Jcivish  Literature,  xiii.;  Rosner,  Yacl  Binya- 
min ,  Vienna,  J882;  Tedeschi,  La  Cabbala,  Triest,  1900: 
Ztinz,  G.  V.  2d  ed.,  pp.  415  et  seq.;  Rubin,  Heidentum  und 
Kabbala ,  in  Hebrew,  Vienna,  1888 ;  in  German,  ib.  1893 ;  idem, 
Kabbala  und  Agada,  Vienna,  1895;  Stock],  Gesch.  der  Phi- 
losofihie  des  Mittelalters ,  ii.  232-251,  Mayence,  1865,  with  an. 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  Cabala  on  the  Reformation  ? 
Tennemanu,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  ix.  167-185,  Leipsic, 
1814. 

R.  L.  G. 

CABALLERIA,  DE  LA :  Marano  famil}’’  of 
Aragon,  Spain,  widely  ramified,  and  influential 
through  its  wealth  and  scholarship,  especially  in 
Saragossa.  The  family  descended  from  D.  Solo¬ 
mon  ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria,  wdio  had  nine  sons. 
The  eldest,  Bonafos  de  la  Caballeria,  was  bap¬ 
tized,  and  all  the  others  followed  his  example  ex¬ 
cept  Benveniste.  Bonafos  and  Samuel  took  the 
name  “Pedro”  (Micer  Pedro).  Samuel  Pedro  at¬ 
tained  to  high  clerical  offices,  while  his  brother  Ahab- 
Felipe  became  a  leader  in  the  Cortes,  and  Isaac  Fer¬ 
nando  was  assistant  curator  in  the  University  of 
Saragossa.  The  youngest  brother,  Luis,  who  was 
baptized  as  a  little  child,  was  appointed  tesovero 
mayor ,  or  chief  treasurer,  by  Don  Juan  of  Navarre. 
The  sons  of  Isaac  Fernando  were  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  the  public  taxes,  and  through  their  wealth  se¬ 
cured  high  positions  in  the  state.  Pedro  de  la  Cabal- 
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leria  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile  to  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  royal  bride  a  costly  neck¬ 
lace,  valued  at  40,000  ducats,  defraying  part  of  the 
cost  himself.  Benveniste's  son,  Vidal  de  la  Caballe- 
ria,  and  his  wife  Beatrice  also  embraced  Christianity, 
taking  the  name  “  Gonzalo. ”  One  of  Benveniste’s 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  the  rich  landowner 
Don  Apres  de  Paternoy,  a  Mam-no  of  Verdun,  and 
their  descendants  were  important  in  Spanish  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  offices  which  this  fam¬ 
ily  filled,  several  of  its  members  suffered  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  Alfonso  de  la 
Caballeria  of  Saragossa,  who  still  maintained  his 
connection  with  the  large  synagogue  there,  took 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  inquisitor  Arbues. 
The  remains  of  Juan  de  la  Caballeria  were  burned 
in  Saragossa,  at  which  place,  in  1488,  Luis  de  la 
Caballeria,  as  well  as  his  son  Jaime  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  was  made  to  do  public 
penance. 

Bibliography;  Libra  Verde ,  in  Revista  de  Espana ,  vol. 

xviii. 

g.  M.  K. 

CABALLERIA,  BONAFOS  (D1S0U)  DE 

LA:  Anti-Jewisli  writer  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy; 
son  of  Solomon  ibn  Labi  de  la  Caballeria  of  Sara¬ 
gossa;  assumed  the  name  of  “Micer  Pedro  ”  on  be¬ 
coming  a  convert  to  Christianity.  From  early  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  stud}7-  of  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  languages,  and  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  a  profound  knowledge  of  civil  and  canonical 
law.  He  won  the  favor  of  Queen  Maria,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  commissioner  of  the  Cortes  which  con¬ 
vened  at  Monzon  and  Alcafiiz  (1436-87);  and  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  which  the  Caballeria  family 
had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  were  confirmed  to  him 
and  his  descendants.  Caballeria  was  twice  married : 
first  (before  his  conversion)  to  the  former  wife  of 
Luis  de  Santangel,  who  obstinately  resisted  baptism, 
and  then  to  Violante,  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
Alfonso  Ruiz  of  Daroca,  who,  like  Caballeria,  was  j 
a  convert  to  Christianity. 

In  the  year  1450  Micer  Pedro  began  his  “Zelus 
Christ!  Contra  Judams  et  SarracenosVa  book  full  of 
malevolence  against  his  former  coreligionists.  This 
work,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for  fourteen 
years,  was  published  at  Bologna  in  1592  by  Martin 
Alfonso  Vivaldo,  who  added  numerous  annotations 
showing  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  race.  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  this  work,  in  which  he  falsely  ac¬ 
cused  the  J ews  of  every  imaginable  vice,  branding 
them  as  a  cursed  seed  and  a  hypocritical,  pestilen¬ 
tial,  and  abandoned  race,  Pedro  was  murdered  (1464), 
the  deed  having  been  committed,  it  is  believed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Maranos.  All  the  sons  of  Pedro 
occupied  high  positions  in  Aragon ;  Alfonso  being 
vice-chancellor,  Luis  confidential  adviser  of  King 
Juan,  and  Jaime  counselor  and  confidential  adviser 
of  Don  Ferdinand,  accompanying  the  latter  on  his 
first  visit  to  Naples,  and  traveling  by  his  side  in 
princely  splendor.  Nevertheless,  Jaime  in  1504 
became  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  at  Saragossa.  Another  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  Martin  de  la  Caballeria,  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Majorca. 


Bibliography:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  lets  Judins 
cn  Espaila,  iii.  102  et  scq.;  Kayserling,  Christopher  Coium- 
hus ,  pp.  20  et  seq .,  New  York,  1894. 

G.  M.  K. 

CABRET  or  CABRIT,  JACOB  BEN 
JUDAH  ;  Spanish  translator ;  lived  in  Spain  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  surname 
“  Cabret  ”  or  “  Cabrit,  ”  borne  by  several  persons,  is 
derived,  according  to  Gross  (“Gallia  Judaica,”  p. 
474),  from  a  Spanish  locality,  Cabreta  or  Cabrita. 
Cabret  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  and 
abridged  the  work  of  Arnaldus  of  Yillanova,  “De 
Judiciis  Astronomic,  ”  or  “Capitula  Astrologic,  ”  on 
the  application  of  astrology  to  medicine.  The  trans¬ 
lation  made  at  Barcelona  in  1381  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript (Neubauer,  “ Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
2042). 

Bibliography:  Loeb,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  iv.  71;  Stein- 
seimeider,  Hebr.  Uebers .  p.  783. 

G.  I.  Bn. 

CABUL  :  A  city  on  the  boundary-line  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  identical  with  the  modern  Kabul 
(Buhl,  “Geographic,”  p.  221).  Josephus  (“Vita,” 
§  43)  refers  to  it  as  “  the  village  of  Cliabolo  situated 
in  the  confines  of  Ptolemais.”  The  name  was  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  an  entire  district  which  included  twenty 
cities  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre 
(I  Kings  ix.  13).  J oseplius  (“  Ant.  ”  viii.  5,  §  3)  inter¬ 
prets  “Cabul”  as  meaning,  in  Plienician,  “what 
does  not  please  ” ;  but  doubt  has  been  cast  on  this 
interpretation  of  the  term. 

J.  jr.  G.  B.  L. 

CACERES  (P“PDHp;  also  spelled  Caceras,  Car- 
ceres,  Carcerts,  Casares,  Casseras,  Cazares) : 
A  family,  members  of  which  have  lived  in  Portugal, 
Holland,  England.  Mexico,  Surinam,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  United  States.  They  came,  probably, 
from  the  city  of  Caeeres  in  Spain. 

The  first  reference  to  any  person  bearing  the  name 
is  in  a  list  of  heretics,  posted  according  to  custom  in 
the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  the  names 
of  Antonio  Dias  (or  Diaz)  de  Caeeres  and  Cata¬ 
lina  de  Leon,  his  wife,  occur  as  “  Judaizers  ” ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  doing  penance  at  an  auto  da  fe,  celebrated  on 
Feb.  24,  1590,  in  that  city.  Their  daughter  Dona 
Leonor  de  Caeeres  was  denounced  as  a  “Judaizer” 
by  her  aunt,  Dona  Mariana  Nunez  de  Carabajal  (see 
Carabajal),  before  the  tribunal  of  Mexico.  Her 
testimony  (see  Cyrus  Adler,  in  “Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  iv.  45,  47,  63)  gives  these  data:  An¬ 
tonio  Dias  de  Caeeres  and  Jorge  de  Almeida  (Adler, 
ib.  pp.  29-79)  married  on  the  same  day,  in  the  city 
of  Parmco,  Mexico,  Catalina  and  Leonor  de  Cara¬ 
bajal,  sisters  of  the  deponent,  and,  after  a  visit  to 
Spain,  moved  to  the  district  of  San  Paolo  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Antonio  appears  to  have  lived  in  another  district, 
in  a  house  which  served  as  a  gathering-place  for 
fasting  and  prayer;  and  although  they  all  attended 
mass,  and  otherwise  observed  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  practised  their 
Jewish  rites  in  private.  This  was  soon  discovered; 
the  deponent,  her  mother,  and  brothers  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  order  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  Antonio  Dias 
de  Caeeres,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  went  to  China. 
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There  lie  lived  three  years,  came  hack  to  Mexico, 
feigned  at  first  estrangement  from  his  wife,  because 
she  was  a  “  Judaizing  ”  penitent,  and  finally,  seem¬ 
ing  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  friends  who  sought 
to  bring  them  together,  became  nominally  reconciled 
to  her  and  set  about  in  earnest  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Antonio  observed  caution, 
dreading  the  arm  of  the  Holy  Office,  but  persisted, 
together  with  liis  family,  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  at 
home.  Prayers  were  recited  at  home  out  of  a  He¬ 
brew  book,  said  to  have  been  written  in  verse,  and 
the  Psalms,  without  the  required  Gloria  Patri ,  were 
chanted  by  all.  His  daughter,  the  above-mentioned 
Leonor  de  Caceres,  figured  as  a  penitent  at  an  auto 
da  fe  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  March  25,  1601. 
A  facsimile  of  a  document,  dated  Sept.  6, 1608,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  her  trial,  is  given  in  vol.  iv.  of 
“Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 

Isabel  Caceres  :  A  victim  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Toledo  in  1625;  wife  of  Luis  Baez. 

Jacob  (Yahacob)  Rodriguez  Caceres :  Mar¬ 
tyr,  who  died  at  the  stake  in  1665,  at  Cordova. 
Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  celebrates  him  in  verse  in  the 
in’ologue  to  his  allegorical  comedy  “  Contra  la  V erdad 
no  ay  Fuerga.  Panegirico  a  los  tres  biena  venturados 
mar  tires  Abraham  Athias,  Yahacob  Rodriguez  Ca- 
seres,  y  Iiaquel  Nunez  Fernandez,  que  fueron  que- 
mados  vivos  en  Cordova  por  santificar  la  unidad 
di vina,  enlG.  de  Tammuz,  aho  de  5425  (1665),”  Am¬ 
sterdam  (no  date). 

Mo  sell  de  Caceres  :  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Portuguese  community  in  Amsterdam,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  1600. 

J.  a.  A.  K. 

Francisco  de  Caceres:  1.  Writer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  son  of  Daniel  de  Caceres  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  He  translated  from  Italian  into  Spanish 
the  “  Vision  Deley  table  y  Summarico  de  Todas  las 
Sciencias,”  a  work  written  by  Alfonso  de  la  Torre 
and  translated  into  Italian  by  Domenico  Dolphino. 
The  translation  of  Caceres,  published  at  Amsterdain 
in  1663,  and  dedicated  to  D.  Emanuel,  prince  of 
Portugal,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  various  sciences,  the  second  with  moral 
philosophy.  Of  the  first  part,  eh.  i.  treats  of  the 
“  evil  of  things,  and  the  confusion  in  the  world  ” ; 
the  following  six  chapters  treat  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astrology,  and  the 
remaining  chapters  treat  of  metaphysics,  pneu¬ 
matics,  and  physics.  Part  ii.  discusses  ethics  and 
politics. 

Wolf  (“  Bibl.  Hebr.”  iii.  Nos.  903,  1854h)  makes 
this  Francisco  de  Caceres  the  author  also  of  “Dia- 
logos  Satiricos,  ”  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1616. 
Kayseri  in  g  (“Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.”  p.  32),  however, 
ascribes  that  work  to  (2)  Francisco  or  Jacob  de 
Caceres  who  was  probably  a  son  of  Moseli  de  Ca¬ 
ceres,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewisli-Portuguese 
community  of  Amsterdam.  The  latter  Francisco 
or  Jacob  also  translated  into  Spanish  “Los  Siete 
Dias  de  la  Semana  Sobre  la  Creacion  del  Mundo,”  a 
work  by  Bastasi,  dedicated  to  Jacob  Tirado.  As 
the  “ Dialogos  Satiricos”  was  published  as  early  as 
1616,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  author  was  the 
former  Francisco  de  Caceres. 

III.— 31 


Francisco  (or  Jacob)  had,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  five  sons: 

(1)  Daniel  de  Caceres:  Writer  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  son  of  Jacob  de  Caceres.  He  held 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Caceres  was  a  friend  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  upon 
whose  works,  “  The  Conciliator  ”  and  “  On  Human 
Frailty  ”  (written  about  1642),  he  wrote  approba¬ 
tions.  He  also  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Saul  Levi  Mor- 
teira’s  hwv  njni  (Amsterdam,  1645). 
d.  A.  R. 

(2)  David  de  Caceres,  who,  according  to  Kay- 
seriing,  died  Oct.  18,  1624,  at  Amsterdam  (Kayser- 
ling,  l.c.  p.  32). 

(3)  Henrique  (or  Henry)  de  Caceres,  who  lived 
in  England  c.  1650,  probably  the  same  who,  with 
Benjamin  de  Caceres,  petitioned  the  king  (April  8, 
1661)  to  permit  them  to  live  and  trade  in  Barbados 
and  Surinam  (“ Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 
v.  47,  62 ;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ii.  523b). 

j.  Cx.  a.  k. 

(4)  Samuel  de  Caceres :  Dutch  poet  and 
preacher;  and  brother-in-law  of  Benedict  Spinoza; 
died  Nov.,  1660,  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Rabbi  Saul  Levi  Morteira  of  Amsterdam.  The  title 
“Poeta,  Predicador,  y  Jaxam,  de  la  Ley  Sancta  Es- 
critor”  (Poet,  Preacher,  and  Cantor,  Writer  of  the 
Holy  Law),  given  to  Caceres  by  his  contemporaries, 
shows  the  eminent  position  which  he  occupied  in 
the  Jewish  community  of  Amsterdam.  “  De  la  Ley 
Sancta  Escritor  ”  refers  to  the  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  lie  edited,  revised,  and  corrected, 
andwliich  was  published  in  1661,  soon  after  his  death. 

p.  A.  R. 

(5)  Simon  de  Caceres:  Military  strategist, 
merchant,  and  communal  leader;  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  mercantile  affairs  in  Hamburg,  London, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  his  trans¬ 
actions  extended  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Caceres  is  described  as  a  chauvinist  Jew,  boastful 
of  his  Jewish  descent  (see  Lucien  Wolf,  “Transac¬ 
tions  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.”  i.  56,  73).  He  joined 
Antonio  Fernandez  Cahvajal  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Bet  Holirn  cemetery  in  London,  and  was  one  of 
the  petitioners  who  signed  the  document  presented 
to  Cromwell  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  March,  1656. 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  is  known  to  have  inter¬ 
ceded  with  Cromwell  on  his  behalf  for  certain  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  in  Barbados  (Rawlinson  MS.,  A. 
26,  fol.  388);  and  at  a  later  date  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  gave  Caceres’  brother  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Charles  II.,  which  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  the  Jews  in  the  W  est  Indies  an  extension 
of  commercial  facilities  (**  Calendar  of  State  Papeis, 
Colonial  series,  1661-68,  p.  49).  Simon  was  one  of 
Cromwell’s  intelligencers;  and  there  are  at  least  two 
documents  among  the  Thurloe  papers  which  show 
that  his  experience  was  utilized  by  the  lord  protector. 
The  one  is  called  “xVNote  of  What  Things  Are 
Wanting  in  Jamaica”  (“Thurloe  Papers,”  ed.  Th. 
Birch,  pp.  61,62,  London,  1742).  It  is  a  memorandum 
containing  minute  advice  with  regard  to  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  implements.  From  a  passage  in  “  Crom- 
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well's  Letter  and  Speeches,”  ed.  Carlyle  (iii.  131),  it 
would  seem  that  his  recommendations  were  followed, 
for  the  needed  supplies  were  forwarded. 

Together  with  this  memorandum  Caceres  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  protector  a  remarkable  scheme  for  the 
conquest  of  Chile  (printed  in  Birch’s  ed.  of  the 
“ Thurloe  Papers,”  l.c,  pp.  62,  63;  see  also  bibliog¬ 
raphy  below),  wherein  he  proposed  to  enlist  “men 
of  his  own  nation”  (meaning  Jews),  and  offered  to 
lead  the  expedition  in  person.  In  his  letter  of  in¬ 
structions  Cromwell  refers  to  the  desirability  of 
hindering  the  Spanish  trade  with  Peru  and  Carta¬ 
gena,  and  of  striving  with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  all  those  seas  (see  Cirri, e).  At  a  later  date 
Caceres  presented  another  plan  to  Cromwell,  which 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Barbados  trade 
and  for  improving  the  administration  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  act  (Rawlinsou  MS.,  A.  60,  fol.  131).  This  doc¬ 
ument  seems  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  turns 
out  to  be  a  personal  application  for  an  office  he  de¬ 
sired  to  have  created  for  himself. 


Bibliography:  Lucien  Wolf,  in  several  papers  published  in 
the  London  Jewish  Chronicle ,  especially  his  CromweWs  Jew¬ 
ish  Intelligencers  and  American  Elements  in  the  Reset¬ 
tlement  (each  published  separately);  idem,  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Jew .  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.,  i„  ii.,  iii.;  g.  A.  Kohut, 
Simon  de  Caceres  ancl  His  Plan  for  the  Conquest  of  Chili 
t  W  icionrtN  i  (reprinted  from  the  American  Hebrew, 
June  lb,  1899) ;  besides  the  sources  cited  in  the  text. 


Daniel  (see  above)  had  two  ( ?)  sons  ;  (1)  Francis¬ 
co  de  Caceres.  (2)  Samuel  ben  Daniel  de  Cace¬ 
res,  whose  name,  if  he  is  not  Daniel’s  son,  remains  a 
“  crux  interpretum.  ”  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the.  two  Samuels  have  been  confounded  by  bibliog¬ 
raphers.  Samuel,  the  poet  and  preacher,  had  a  son 
named  David  de  Caceres,  who  was  printer  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1661.  Another  person  bearing  that  name 
was  rabbi  at  Salonica,  and  afterward  ( c .  1650)  at 
Hebron,  Palestine.  The  following  is  a  tentative 
genealogical  sketch  of  the  Amsterdam  branch  of  the 
Caceres  family ; 


(where,  among  other  errors,  the  convert  John  Xeres  [Cat 
Bodl.  P-  2yh]  is  converted  into  “Joch.  de  Cazeres”)-  Cain 
logne  Michael,  INIS.  No.  351,  2,  p.  39;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bihf 
Anglo-Jud.  pp.  39  40,  4o,  London,  1S8S;  Kayserling,  Bill 
Esp.-Port.-Jud,  p.  3,?,  Strasburg,  1S90. 

J*  G.  A.  K. 


CADENET  :  Small  village  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  France.  Like  all  places  situated  aloim 
the  river  Durance,  Cadenet  had  a  Jewish  commit 
nity  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  document  of  the  year 
1283  states  that  this  community,  together  with  those 
of  Aix,  St.  Maximin,  Lambesc,  Pertuis,  Istres, 
Tretz,  and  Lanson,  was  permitted  to  have  a  syna¬ 
gogue  and  a  cemetery  on  paying  ail  annual  tax 
of  two  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix 
(Charter  of  1283;  compare  Depping,  “Les  Juifsdans 
le  Moyen  Age,”  p.  197). 

#  In  1385  a  remarkable  lawsuit  arose  in  Arles,  rela¬ 
ting  to  an  alleged  marriage  (described  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails  by  Gross,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1880,  pp.  404  et 
seq.).  The  plaintiff  was  Maestro  Duran  of  Cadenet. 
In  order  to  be  revenged  on  Meirona,  daughter  of 
En  Salves  Cassin  of  Arles,  who  had  refused  him, 
Duran  declared  that  he  had  married  her  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  witnesses,  Vidal  Abraham  of  Bourrin 
and  Bonfilh  or  Bond  Is  Cregud.  These  witnesses 
were  later  convicted  of  perjury. 

The  case  was  taken  in  turn  before  the  rabbinical 
colleges  of  Arles,  Himes,  Montpellier,  and  Perpi¬ 
gnan,  and  in  the  last  instance,  upon  the  demand  of 
Don  Salemias  Nasi  of  Valence,  was  submitted  to  R. 
Isaac  ben  Sheshct,  who  pronounced  severe  judgment 
against  Duran  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  ancl  bit¬ 
terly  reproached  the  community  of  Arles  that  it  had 
not  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  such  a  scandal  from 
becoming  public.  A  Jew,  Mosson  of  Cadenet  by 
name,  lived  at  Carpentras  in  1404  (“Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  xii.  196);  and  two  others,  Salvet  of  Cade¬ 
net  and  Vidalon  of  Cadenet,  were  sheriffs  of  that 
community  in  1460  fib,  p.  176). 


Moses  de  Caceres 
(c.  1600) 

Francisco  or  Jacob 


Daniel  David  Henrv 
1  (d.  1624)  (England) 

|  "  |  c .  1650 

Francisco  Samuel  (?) 


Samuel  =  sister  Simon 
(d.  1660)  of  Spinoza  (England) 


David 


c.  16oC 


A  Bernard  de  Caceres  is  mentioned  in  the  “  Cal 
endars  of  State  Papers  ”  (see  Jacobs,  in  the  bibliog 
raph}^  below, )  1661-68,  as  residing  in  the  West  Indies 
One  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Jewisli  congrega 
tion  in  Surinam,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  a  speda 
charter  of  privileges,  dated  Oct.  1,  1669,  was  Hen- 
rique  de  Caceres  (“Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist, 
Soc.”  iv.  3),  and  a  Samuel  de  Caceres  is  spoken 
of  in  Curasao,  W.  I.,  in  the  year  1692  (Corcos 
“Jews  of  Curasao,”  p.  15).  In  1891,  a  Mr.  Benja 
mm  de  Caceres  officiated  at  Curasao  :n  the  absence 
of  a  rabbi  (ib.  p.  47). 

Persons  bearing  the  name  are  living  to-day  (1902) 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Miss  Ida  Caseres 
of  Philadelphia  claims  descent  from  the  Caceres 
who  settled  in  Jamaica  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr.  quoted  by  Steinschneidei- 
In  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  525,  7972,  9165;  Fiirst.  Bibl.  Jud .  i.  15(3 


Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  548. 

G*  S.  K 

C-ZECIIilUS  OF  CALACTE :  Rhetorician, 
critic,  and  historian ;  flourished  in  the  first  century 
b.c.  at  Calacte,  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.  He  was  the  first  Jew  noted  for  literary  activ¬ 
ity  at  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  a  slave,  and  was  named  “  Archagathus.  ”  His 
parents  were  either  of  Sicilian  or  Syrian  origin.  As 
a  freedman  he  bore  the  name  “Coecilius,”  perhaps 
after  one  of  the  Metelli,  the  ancient  patrons  of 
Sicily.  He  went  to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  Apollodorus  probably  being 
his  fiist  master,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  lived  at  Rome  from  30  to  7  b.c.,  his  close  friend’ 
Suidas  states  that  Ciecilius  was  a  Jew,  an  assertion 
which  is  now  generally  accepted,  though  some  wri¬ 
ters  think  that  lie  may  have  been  only  a  convert  to 
J  udaism. 

The  fragments  of  Caecilius’  writings  which  are 
still  extant  attest  above  all  his  versatility.  Together 
with  his  friend  Dionysius,  he  was  the 
The  Attic  representative  in  his  time  of  the  Attic 
School.  style  of  oratory  in  contradistinction 
to  the  verbose  Asiatic  style.  While 
the  earlier  devotees  of  the  Attic  school  contented 
themselves  with  the  study  and  the  classification  of 
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literary  forms,  Csecilius  and  Dionysius  extended 
their  labors  to  the  fields  of  philology  and  esthetic 
criticism ;  and  the  hatred  felt  by  the  former  for  the 
Asiatic  school  resulted  in  his  two  works  directed 
against  it:  T  lvl  A  tappet  6  ’ArriKog  7J/aoq  rov'Aoiavov 
(‘‘Oil  the  Differences  between  the  Attic  and  the  Asia¬ 
tic  Styles ”),  and  Kara  <Ppvytiv  (“Against  the  Phryg¬ 
ians  ” ;  that  is,  the  Asiatic  Barbarians).  In  his  earliest 
works  on  rhetoric  (Te^VV  and  Rept  2xvp(lTUV)> 

Caicilius  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  older  Attic 
teachers,  who  confined  their  attention  to  matters  of 
form;  but  soon  afterward  beseems  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  may  be 
attributed  his  interest  in  pliilologic  and  esthetic 
criticism. 

In  the  latter  field,  the  most  significant  work  of 


lime  there  is  a  quotation,  somewhat  inaccurate,  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

As  the  literary  method  of  Csecilius  was  critical 
and  historical,  he  was  naturally  interested  in  his¬ 
tory;  and  several  historical  works  are  ascribed  to 
him:  one  dealing  with  the  historical  incidents  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  “Orators,”  and  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  orators  had  clung  to  strictly  authenticated 
facts;  another  on  the  Servile  wars;  and  a  third  on 
“  History  ”  (Repl  'I aropiag).  The  briefest  summary  of 
his  works  may  well  lead  one  to  concur  with  those 
scholars  who  regard  Csecilius  as  the  most  scholarly 
and  versatile  representative  of  the  Attic  school,  and 
one  who,  by  his  labors  in  hitherto  unexplored  re¬ 
gions,  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of 
science. 


Csecilius  is  ILyu  XapaKrijpog  rtiv  Ae/oz  'Pi/ropov  (“The 
Characteristics  of  the  Ten  Orators  ”).  Though  Di¬ 
onysius  also  wrote  on  several  of  the  chief  orators  of 
Greece,  it  is  either  in  Csecilius  or  his  contemporary 
Didymus  that  the  first  account  of  the  canon  of  the 
ten  Attic  orators  is  found.  In  the  above-mentioned 
work  Csecilius  endeavors,  by  means  of  information 
gathered  from  traditional  documents  and  all  other 
available  sources,  to  present  truthful  portraits  of 
the  orators,  in  order  to  determine  the  time  and  to 
illumine  the  circumstances  in  which  each  oration 
was  delivered.  These  researches  possessed  unusual 
critical  value  in  that  they  not  only  offered  classic 
examples  of  the  adaptation  of  style  to  substance,  but 
helped  to  unmask  a  large  number  of  orations  circu¬ 
lating  under  false  names.  They  remained  the  per¬ 
manent  source  of  information  on  the  diverse  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  classic  orators,  even  the  erroneous  hy¬ 
potheses  of  the  author  being  accepted  by  later 
writers  as  authentic  facts.  To  promote  the  study 
of  the  classics,  Csecilius  compiled  a  lexicon  that 
was  much  used  by  later  scholars.  The  fine  rhetor¬ 
ical  feeling  and  critical  acumen  which  enabled  him 
to  expose  literary  pretenders  were  again  exhibited 
in  a  work  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  orations  of  Demosthenes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  used  his  discriminative  gifts  also  in  com¬ 
parative  studies,  this  being  a  unique  literary  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  that  time.  He  produced  three  essays 
of  this  character :  a  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
iEschines,  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Other  and  of  Lysias  and  Plato.  As  an  evi- 
Works.  dence  of  his  intellectual  curiosity,  the 
study  of  Cicero  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Caicilius  and  Dionys¬ 
ius  were  the  only  students  of  Latin  literature  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  literary  fashion  to  dismiss  it 
with  contempt.  In  all  his  writings  on  esthetic  sub¬ 
jects  Csecilius  appears  as  an  uncompromising  an¬ 
tagonist  of  the  artificial  style,  always  insisting  that 
thought  and  the  proper  choice  of  words,  with  the 
least  possible  use  of  rhetorical  ornamentation,  indi¬ 
cate  excellent  oratory.  These  ideas  are  reiterated  in 
his  work  on  “  The  Sublime  ”  (Repi  "Ti povg),  known 
from  a  polemical  work  against  it  composed  in  the  first 
century  under  the  same  title  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Longinus.  Csecilius  did  not  attempt  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  the  sublime,  but  simply  gave  illustrations 
of  what  was  and  what  was  not  sublime.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  among  the  examples  of  the  sub- 


Bibuography  :  Fragments  of  the  tvorks  of  Csecilius,  collected 
by  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gicec.  iii.  330-333,  and  Th.  Burck- 
hardt,  Ccecili  Rhetoris  Fragment  a.  Bale,  1863:  Suidas, 
Lexicon ,  s.v.  Kauu'Aios :  Martens,  Be  Libello  nepi  'Yipovs, 
Bonn,  1877 ;  Blass,  Die  Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  1865,  pp.  169 
et  seq.\  Itothstein,  in  Hermes ,  1888,  xxiii.  1-20 :  Weise,  Quces- 
tiones  Cceciliance ,  Berlin,  1888 ;  Boysen,  De  CcECilii  Calcic- 
tini  Lexici  Rhetorici  Auctore ;  Reinach,  Quid  Judceo 
cum  Verve ,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  1893,  xxvi.  36-46 ;  Roberts, 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Philology,  1897,  xviii.  302-312;  Vogelstein 
and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Ronu  i.  92  et  seq.;  Sehiirer, 
Gesch .,  3d  ed.,  iii.  483  et  seq.\  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real-Encyc. 
iii.  1174-1188. 
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CiESAR,  CAITJS  JULIUS :  Roman  dictator, 
consul,  and  conqueror;  bom  July  12,  100  b.c.  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Mommsen,  102  b.c.);  assassinated  March 
15,  44  B.c.  Ctesar’s  attitude  toward  the  Jews  is 
manifest  from  the  many  enactments  issued  in  their 
favor  by  him  and  by  the  senate. 

The  first  decree,  dated  probably  July,  4T  b.c.,  reg¬ 
istered  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  on  a  table  of  brass 
and  preserved  in  the  public  records,  concerns  Hyr- 
canus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  high  priest  and  eth- 
narch  of  the  Jews.  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  senate,  recognizes  the  services  rendered 
by  Hyrcanus  to  the  empire,  both  in  peace  and  in 
war.  He  mentions  the  aid  given  by  Hyrcanus  with 
his  1,500  soldiers  in  the  Alexandrian  war,  and  speaks 
of  the  personal  valor  of  Hyrcanus.  In  recognition 
of  these  services  he  grants  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jews 
certain  privileges  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  2). 

In  another  decree  of  probably  the  same  date, 
Caesar  determines  “That  the  Jews  shall  possess  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  may  encompass  that  city  with  walls;  and 
that  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest 
and  etlmarch  of  the  Jews,  retain  it  in  the  manner 
he  himself  pleases;  and  that  the  Jews  be  allowed  to 
deduct  out  of  their  tribute,  every  second  year  the 
land  is  let  [in  the  Sabbatical  period],  a  corns  of  that 
tribute;  and  that  the  tribute  they  pay  be  not  let  to 
farm,  nor  that  they  pay  always  the  same  tribute  ” 
( ib .  xiv.  10,  §  5). 

The  next  decree,  dated  before  Dec.,  47  b.c.,  or¬ 
dains  that  all  the  country  of  the  Jews  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  except  during  the  Sabbat¬ 
ical  year,  with  permanent  exemption  for  Joppa, 
which,  as  formerly,  is  to  belong  to 
His  them.  It  also  prohibits  the  raising  of 

Decrees,  auxiliaries  and  the  exacting  of  money 
for  winter  quarters  within  the  bounds 
of  Judea.  This  decree  provides  for  an  annual  trib¬ 
ute  to  Hyrcanus  and  his  sons,  the  Sabbatical  year 
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excepted.  It  ordains  that  the  original  ordinances  in 
regard  to  the  high  priests  of  the  Jews  shall  remain 
in  force,  and  that  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jews  retain 
those  places  and  countries  which  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Plienicia.  The  following  two 
decrees  confirm  the  privileges  granted  to  Hyrcanus 
and  his  children.  As  the  ally  of  Rome  he  is  to  send 
and  receive  ambassadors  (ib.  §  6). 

The  following  two  decrees  are  of  the  same  date: 
“  That  Hyrcanus  and  his  children  bear  over  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  and  have  the  profits  of  the  places  to 
them  bequeathed;  and  that  he,  as  the  high  priest 
and  etlmarcli  of  the  Jews,  defend  those  that  are  in¬ 
jured;  and  that  ambassadors  be  sent  to  Hyrcanus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
that  may  discourse  with  him  about  a  league  of 
friendship  and  mutual  assistance ;  and  that  a  table 
of  brass  containing  the  promises  be  openly  proposed 
in  the  capitol,  and  at  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  Ascalon, 
and  in  the  temple,  engraven  in  Roman  and  Greek 
letters:  that  this  decree  may  also  be  communicated 
to  the  questors  and  pretors  of  the  several  cities,  and 
to  the  friends  of  the  Jews;  and  that  the  ambassadors 
may  have  presents  made  them,  and  that  these  decrees 
be  sent  everywhere  ”  (ib.  %  3). 

“Caius  CaBsar,  imperator,  dictator,  consul,  hath 
granted,  That  out  of  regard  to  the.  honor,  and  virtue, 
and  kindness  of  the  man,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  senate,  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  Hyrcanus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  both  he  and  his  children,  be 
high  priests  and  priests  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  by  the  same  right,  and  according  to 
the  same  laws,  by  which  their  progenitors  have  held 
the  priesthood  ”  (ib.  %  4). 

The  last  decree  of  Ctesar,  dated  Feb.,  44  b.c., 
again  mentions  the  services  rendered  by  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Jews,  and  calls  for  suitable  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome 
(ib.  §  7). 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  decrees  of  the  con¬ 
suls  during  the  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  recorded  in 
J  oseplius : 

Sept.  19,  49  b.c. :  Report  on  the  public  proceedings  at  Ephesus 
concerning  the  exemption  of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  the  decree  in  this 
sense  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lentulus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  19). 

Sept.  19,  49  b.c.:  Short  report  on  the  preliminary  proceeding's 
on  the  same  question  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  (ib. 
§18). 

Sept.  19,  49  b.c.;  Short  declaration  of  the  consul  Lucius  Len¬ 
tulus  concerning  the  exemption  of  the  Jews  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  (ib.  §  16). 

Sept.  20,  49  b.c.:  Communication  of  Titns  Appius  Balbus  to 
the  magistrate  of  Ephesus,  to  the  effect  that  on  his  intercession 
for  them,  the  consul  Lucius  Lentulus  agreed  to  tlie  exemption, 
and  that  the  high  Roman  officials  Lucius  Antonius  and  Phanius 
sanctioned  the  decree  (ib.  §13). 

Probably  49  b.c.:  Message  of  Lucius  Antonius  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Sardes,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  of  that  city  having 
an  assembly  of  their  own,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  he  gives  order  that  their  privileges  be  preserved  (ib. 

§  17). 

May,  48  b.c.:  Proclamation  of  the  magistrates  of  the  island  of 
Delos,  that,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  the 
Jews  shall  be  exempted  from  entering  the  army  (ib.  §  14). 

Probably  at  the  beginning  of  46  b.c.:  Reprimand  of  a  procon¬ 
sul  to  the  people  of  Parium  on  account  of  their  hostile  attitude 
toward  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens  concerning  their  public  as¬ 
semblies  and  their  contributions  to  the  Temple  (ib.  §  8). 

46-45  B.c.:  Admonitory  letter  of  the  proconsul  Publius  Servilius 
to  the  magistrate  of  Miletus  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  execution  of  their  religious  customs  (ib.  §  21). 


46-45  b.c.:  Reply  of  the  Laodiceans  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia, 
that,  in  obedience  to  injunctions  received  from  him,  they  will 
not  disturb  the  religious  customs  and  assemblies  of  the  Jews 
(ib.  §20). 

46-15  B.c.:  Decree  of  the  Sardians,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  pretors,  granting  the  Jews  religious  liberty,  setting  apart 
for  them  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  even  directing  those 
that  have  charge  of  the  provisions  of  the  city  to  “take  care  that 
such  sorts  of  food  as  they  esteem  fit  for  their  eating  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  the  city  ”  (ib.  §  24). 

46-45  B.c.:  Decree  of  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  to  the  effect 
that,  in  accordance  with  privileges  granted  by  the  Romans,  they 
shall  not  disturb  the  religious  customs  and  assemblies  of  Jews 
(ib.  §  23). 

Feb.,  44  b.c.:  Testimony  of  the  twelve  questors,  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  but  that  this 
decree  had  not  hitherto  been  brought  into  tlie  treasury,  and 
that  now  the  Senate  and  the  consuls  Dolabella  and  Marcus  order 
that  these  decrees  shall  be  “put  into  the  public  tables”  and  be 
“put  upon  the  double  tables ”  (ib.  §  10). 

(For  a  critical  survey  of  these  edicts  see  Gratz,  “Gesch.  der 
Juden,”  3d  eel.,  iii.,  note  9,  pp.  660-668 ;  Schurer,  “  Gesch.”  3d 
ed.,  iii.  50  ct  seq.,  67,  note  30). 

These  decrees  show  clearly  that  Julius  Caesar  in 
his  broad  and  statesmanlike  manner  fully  recognized 
the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Jews  as  an  important 
element  of  the  Roman  empire. 

“This  Judaism.”  says  Mommsen  (“Romisclie 
Gesch.”  iii.  049-555),  “although  not  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the 
mixture  of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  never- 
|  theless  a  historical  element  developing  itself  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  which  the  statesman  could 
neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and  which  Caesar  on  the 
contrary,  just  like  his  predecessor,  Alexander,  with 
correct  discernment  of  the  circumstances,  fostered  as 
far  as  possible.  While  Alexander,  by 
Usefulness  laying  the  foundation  of  Alexandrian 
in  Homan  Judaism,  did  not  much  less  to  found  the 
Empire.  J ewisli  nation  than  its  own  King  David 

by  planning  tlie  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
CaBsar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Jews  in  Al¬ 
exandria  and  in  Rome  by  special  favors  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  protected  in  particular  their  peculiar  wor¬ 
ship  against  the  Roman  as  well  as  against  the  Greek 
local  priests.”  “Caesar’s  extraordinary  keenness  as  a 
statesman,  ”  says  F.  Rosenthal  (in  “Monatsschrift,” 
1879,  p.  321),  “recognized  in  the  Jews  most  useful 
collaborators  in  his  extensive  plans  for  the  creation  of 
a  great  Roman  body  politic.  Distributed  as  they 
were  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet 
acting  in  harmony  with  one  another,  they  were  as 
much  on  this  account  as  by  reason  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  instincts  the  intermediators  between  Orient  and 
Occident.  ” 

“The  Jews  were  destined  to  pla}r  no  insignificant 
part  in  the  new  state  of  Cassar,  ”  says  Mommsen 
(ib.).  Even  later,  when  by  a  decree  of  CaBsar  all 
religious  or  political  associations  (collegia)  were  for¬ 
bidden,  except  those  which  had  existed  from  very 
remote  times,  the  same  decree  permitted  the  Jews, 

“  our  friends  and  confederates  .  .  .  to  gather  them¬ 
selves  together  according  to  the  customs  and  laws 
of  their  forefathers,  to  bring  in  their  contributions, 
and  to  make  their  common  suppers”  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  8;  Suetonius,  “ CaBsar, ”  42).  By 
these  and  other  edicts  of  Caesar  the  Jewish  relig¬ 
ion  was  recognized  in  the  Roman  empire  as  “  relb 
gio  licita”  (Tertullian,  “Apologia,”  xxi. ;  Schurer 
“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  69). 

“When  Caesar  attained  the  power,”  says  Huide- 
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koper(“  Judaism  in  Rome,”  p.  6),  “we  find  a  proces¬ 
sion  annually  of  Roman  dignitaries,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Passover,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  away 

idol-images;  and  at  his  funeral  Jews  were  conspic¬ 
uous.”  Mommsen  quotes  a  contemporary  orator 
(Cicero)  as  saying  that  Roman  officials 
Judaism  in  the  provinces  had  to  he  extremely 
Respected  careful  not  to  offend  a  Jew,  otherwise 
in  Rome,  they  were  liable  to  be  hissed  on  then 
return  to  Rome  by  the  plebeians. 

During  the  Pompeian  wars  Ciesar,  without  asso¬ 
ciates  (Mommsen,  l.c.  iii.  8,  374),  surrounded  onl} 
by  military  aids  and  political  agents,  made  use  ot 
the  brilliant  abilities  of  Aristobulus  II.,  and,  out  of 
hatred  to  Pompey,  gave  the  former  his  freedom  and 
sent  him  with  two  legions  into  Syria  to  create  a 
diversion  in  Cffisar’s  favor  (Josephus,  “Ant.  xiv..7, 
ft  4).  Macrobius  hints  (“  Saturnaliorum  Convivio- 
rum  ”  i )  that  during  the  Pompeian  wars  the  Jewish 
contingent  in  Caesar’s  army  was  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  one;  that  at  his  court  and  in  his  councils 
the  Jews  were  influential  in  political  and  financial 
matters.  The  great  historical  significance  of  Caesar  s 
relations  with  the  Jews  is  brought  out  strikingly  by 
their  military  services  under  him  during  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  campaign. 

For  all  his  daring  and  energy,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  his  entering  Egypt,  Caesar 
would  not  have  landed  had  he  not  been  certain  of 
support  from  the  Jews  of  the  country.  His  re¬ 
sources  were  scanty— scarcely  two  legions  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry— m  all 
about  5,000  men.  With  such  a  handful  of  soldiers 
even  Caesar  could  not  expect  a  successful  conflict 
with  the  powerful  Egyptian  army.  There  is  histor¬ 
ical  evidence  that  organized  local  bands  of  Jews  came 
to  his  assistance.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  numbering  at 
that  time,  according  toManfrin,  about  a  million,  were 
evidently  on  his  side  before  he  came  to  Egypt;  and, 
in  order  to  render  him  efficient  service,  they  sus¬ 
pended  their  party  quarrels.  With  Mithridates 
there  entered  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Antip¬ 
ater  a  detachment  of  troops  numbering  l,o00,  or, 
according  to  Josephus  {l.c.  xiv.  8,  §  1),  3,000,  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  Jews. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  the  taking 
of  Pelusium,  which,  from  the  Syrian  side,  was  the 
key  to  Egypt,  was  largely  due  to  the 

Valor  of  personal  bravery  and  skill  of  Antip- 
Antipater.  ater,  who  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
city  wall.  With  his  Jewish  folloueis 
he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  thus  clearing  tlie 
way  for  Mithridates1  army.  As  a  reward  for  his 
services  Caesar  gave  to  Antipater  the  privilege  of  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  and  made  him  procurator  of  Judea 
(Josephus,  ib.  8,  §3). 

After  the  Alexandrian  campaign  Caesar  granted 
many  favors  and  privileges  to  J udea  and  to  the  Jev  s 
in  general.  He  gave  the  former  the  right  of  “  status 
clientis  ” — the  broadest  autonomy  that  countries 
subject  to  Rome  could  enjoy.  Besides  this  right 
Caisar  allowed  Judea  to  utilize  the  city. of  Joppa 
and  its  harbor,  since  the  latter  was  indispensable 
to  Jerusalem  for  intercourse  with  its  colonies. 

Cicero’s  defense  of  Flaccus,  who  confiscated  the 
gold  collected  for  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  shows 


that  the  Oligarchic  party  stood  in  fear  of  Caesar’s 
connection  with  the  J ewish  colonies.  They  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  money  collected  for  the  Temple  was, 
in  part  at  least,  used  for  the  carrying  out  of  Caesar’s 
political  plans.  In  fact,  the  whole  defense  (“Pro 
Flacco  ”)  was  an  indirect  accusation  of  Caesar.  By 
the  prohibition  of  all  but  Jewish  associations,  he 
apparently  expressed  his  belief  in  the  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  political  principle  of  Judaism  and  in 
its  superiority  over  the  other  Eastern  religions  that 
had  been  brought  to  Rome.  , 

But  while  the  mass  of  the  Roman  population 
favored  Ctesar,  that  was  not  sufficient  for  his  elec¬ 
tion.  Large  sums  of  money  were  re- 
Antipathy  quired  for  this  purpose,  and  Cffisat 
to  Jews  had  hardly  any  means  of  his  own. 
Roused.  When  he  was  leaving  for  Spain  his 
debts  amounted  to  $3,400,000  (accoid- 
ino-  to  some  historical  documents,  §4,800,000);  and 
it  appears  that  a  few  of  his  creditors  importuned  him. 
Possibly  the  Jewish  colonies  supplied  funds.  These 
colonies  extended  all  over  Egypt,  in  Asia  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  Europe  as  far  as  Prague  and  into  Gallia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ctesarean  period  produced 
an  ill-will  toward  the  Jews  that  gradually  grew  to 
hatred  and  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Reference  can  be  here  made  to  the  w ork  of  Manf nn 
concerning  the  important  role  Ccesar  assigned  to 
monotheistic  Judaism  in  his  new  empire,  but  his 


views  are  open  to  question. 

Renan  ascribes  to  Caesar  very  broad  and  liberal 
views.  “He  truly  conceived,”  he  says,  “liberty  of 
conscience  in  a  sense  of  absolute  neutrality  in  the 
state,  as  enlightened  nations  now  do.  He  desned 
the  freedom  of  all  provincial  worship,  and,  if  he 
had  lived,  he  doubtless  would  have  prevented  the 
reaction  toward  strictness  which,  from  the  days  of 
Tiberius  led  the  central  government  to  insist  on  too 
much  preponderance  for  the  Roman  worship.  The 
Jews  in  Alexandria  had  their  privileges  confirmed 
The  free  exercise  of  Jewish  worship  was  stipulated 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews 
throughout  the  world  regretted  the  death  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  Among  the  numerous  provincials  who 
mourned  the  Ides  of  March,  it  was  remarked  that 
Jews  for  several  months  came  to  make  final  lamen¬ 
tation  over  his  burial-place”  (“Histoire  du  Peuple 
d ’Israel,”  v.  196,  197). 
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CiESAREA.— 1.  Caesarea  by  the  Sea  :  An¬ 
cient  city  of  Palestine;  called  in  early  times  *  btiato  s 
Tower”  CZroaruvog  ircpyoc,  Josephus,  “ Ant-.  xm- 
11  Ts:  xlv.\  |  4;  xv.  8,  §  5;  xix.  8,  J  2 ;  idem, 
“B.  J.”  i.  3.  §  4;  i.  21,  §  5;  Strabo,  xvi.  i ob;  Rimy, 
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“Ilistoria  Naturalis,”  y.  14).  In  rabbinic  sources 
(Meg.  Ta'an.  iii. ;  Meg.  6a;  Sifre,  Deut,  51;  Yer. 
Sheb.  36c)  the  name  is  frequently  corrupted  (it  is 
only  once  written  correctly,  Tosef.,  Sheb.  iv.  11)  as 
in  a  later  source  (piyyut  for  the  second 
Sabbath  of  Ilanukkah)  tlie  name  lias  even  been  cor- 
rupted  into  HjD  (B.  Beer,  in  “Monatssclirift,” 
f86.0,  !X-  11 3).  Herod  the  Great  transformed  the 
insignificant  place  into  an  important  city,  naming  it 
Caesarea  (K aiaapeio)  in  Iionor  of  Emperor  Augustus. 
Still  the  old  name  survived;  Strabo  and  Pliny  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  city  “  Strato’s  Tower,”  while  Ptol¬ 
emy  and  Epiplianins  use  the  singular  expression 
“Caesarea  of  Strato.”  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
cities  of  the  same  name,  it  was  also  called  “  Caesarea 
by  the  Sea”  (rrapa/uog  Kaiaapeia ,  “Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §2; 
idem,  “ B,  J.  ”  iii.  9,  ^  1;  £~1  Ja/iarr?/  =  “ad  marc, ” ib 
vii.  1.^3;  vii.  2,  £  1);  on  coins  it  is  called  KAI2APIA 


Ciesarea,  a  city  that  they  hated,  should  be  uprooted 
(rnpy)r  with  no  intent  of  identifying  it  with  Ekron 
(Schwarz,  “Tebu’ot  ha-Arez,”  p.  66b).  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  there  is  here  also  an  allusion  to 

the  old  name  Sharshon  (penBO;  while  tlie  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  were  two  Ekrons,  one  of  which  was 
identical  with  Coesarea  (Friedmann,  inLuncz,  “Jeru¬ 
salem,”  v.  109),  is  wholly  unfounded.  The' Rabbis 
speak  of  it  disguisedly  as  “Magdiel”  (Gen.  R 
lxxxiii.). 

Mannert  determines  the  location  of  Ciesarea  as  663 
15'  E.  long,  and  32°  30'  N.  lat.  Josephus  speaks  of 
it  as  lying  in  Phenicia,  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(“Ant.”  xv.  9,  §  6).  It  was  600  stadia 
Location.  (/5  miles)  distant  from  Jerusalem 
(“Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  3, 

§  5);  36  miles  (a  day’s  journey,  Acts  xxi.  8)  from 
Ptolemais  (Abulfeda);  and  30  miles  from  Joppa 


%ftf  ‘  |  *  gggpi 
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liUIXS  OF  CAESAREA. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


n  -EBA2H2  ATMENT.  Later  writers  call  the 
city  *  Caesarea  of  Palestine”  (Caesarea  Pakestime  = 
Kaiaapeia  ILa/Mtortvy,  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  v. 
22,  or  K aiGapeia  rijg  llalaiGrlvriq,  ib.  vii.  12).  In  the 
Talmud,  the  Midrash,  and  the  Targum  it  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  called  “Kesri”  (nD’p)T  the  expression 
Kesn,  the  daughter  of  Edom  ”  (Meg.  6a),  meaniim* 
that  Caesarea  is  the  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire! 
In  the  same  Talmudic  passage  is  a  sentence  of  R. 
Abbahu,  who  lived  in  tlie  third  century  at  Caesarea 
according  to  which  “Ekron,”  that  “shall  be  rooted 
up”  (Zeph.  ii.  4),  means  “Caesarea”;  but  this  prob¬ 
ity  expresses  merely  the  wish  of  the  Jews  that  j 


(Edrisi).  The  soil  was  sandy  (“it  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  sand,  ”  says  the  Talmud,  Meg.  6a;  compare 
“Ant.”  xv.  9,  §  5),  but  so  fertile  that  the  region  was 
called  “  the  land  of  life  ”  (Meg.  6a).  The  following 
are  mentioned  as  products  of  the  soil:  “ctrogim 
that  is,  pomegranates  of  Caesarea  (Tosef. ,  Maksh.  iii. 
10);  Caesarean  grain  (Tos.,  Dem.  iv.  23);  a  woolly 
moss  growing  on  stones  (Yer.  Kil.  32a;  Yer.  Shab. 
4c).  As  merchandise  are  mentioned  the  beds  of 
Caesarea  (ler.  Ber.  6a;  Yer.  Ned.  40e;  Yer.  M.  K. 
83a).  The  city  lay  close  by  the  sea,  and  had  a  good 
harbor,  which  was  constructed  by  Herod,  and  is 
often  mentioned  (“Ant.”  xv.  9,  §  6,  hu yv;  Yer.  Git. 
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43b)  This  harbor  was  as  large  as  the  Piraeus,  and 
bad  a  deep  channel  and  “a  double  station  for  the 
shins  ”  (“  Ant.  ”  he.).  The  rocky  shore,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  (Gen.  R.  x.  7;  Lev.  R.  xxii.  ), 
was  laid  out  as  a  promenade  (Eccl.  R.  v.  8).  Large 
subterranean  passages  and  canals  led  from  the  city 
to  the  harbor  (“Ant.”  l.c.)\  and  perhaps  these  are 
the  vaults  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (\ ei.  ^saz.  o  a). 
The  city  had  imposing  streets  {ib.)  and  theaters 
(u  Ant.”  l.c.),  and,  on  its  eastern  side,  a  magnificent 
gateway  (■ rerpaizvAov ,  Tosef.,  Oh.  xviii.  13),  through 
which  the  road  led  to  the  vineyards  (ib.)  The 
Rabbis  considered  Caesarea  as  the  frontier  of  Palestine 
toward  the  west,  and  in  questions  dealing  with 
Jewish  law  its  harbor  was  held  not  to  belong  to  the 
land  of  Israel.  Tombs  of  heathens  were  supposed 
to  lie  east  and  west  of  the  city,  and  hence  these 
regions  were  declared  unclean,  although  opinions  on 
the  question  were  divided  (Yer.  Git.  43b;  Yer.  Dem. 


Copper  Coin  ot  Agrippn  II..  Struck  at  Caesarea. 
Obverse:  NEPwNIAA  ....  kaicapi  Arpin.A  with  turreted 
female  head.  Reverse:  BA[C  AFP  ET]OYC  AITOY  KAI  W. 
two  cornua-copice,  in  the  middle  a  caduceus. 

(After  Madden,  “  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 

xiii. 


21a;  compare  Biichler,  in  ‘‘Jew.  Quart.  Re\-. 

654  et  seq.  and  Krauss,  ib.  xiv.  745). 

The  original  population  of  Caesarea  was  probably 
pa ‘ran — at  first  Phenician,  aticl  then  Greek.  From 
the’ time  of  the  Maccabees,  Jews  are  mentioned  as 
residing  there;  and  as  their  number  steadily  in- 
creased  they  tried  to  gain  possession  of 
Pop-  the  city,  frequent  quarrels  resulting 
ulation.  between  pagans  and  Jews.  Herod  s 
temples  and  theaters  testify  to  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  preserve  the  pagan  character  of  the  city. 
He  built  here  a  temple  of  Augustus,  the  statue  by 
which  it  was  surmounted  representing  Zeus  Olym¬ 
pus  while  another,  Hera,  represented  Rome  (“Ant.” 
xv.  9,  §6;  “B.  J.”i.  21,  §§  5,  8). 

The  first  dramatic  festivals  in  honor  of  Augustus 
were  held  12b.c.  (“Ant."  xvi.  5,  §  1 ;  “B.  J.”  i-  21  > 
§  8).  The  emperor’s  temple  (mtodpeiov),  or  bebas- 
tos  temple”  (Xepaoretav),  as  it  is  called  by  Philo 
(“  Legatio  ad  Cajum,”  xxxviii.),  lay  on  a  hill  op¬ 
posite  the  harbor,  which  was  also  dedicated^  to 
Augustus  (b  7eiiu/v  Se/Saorof,  “Ant.  xvii.  5,  §  1 ,  B. 
J  ”1.  31.  §  3);  the  full  name  of  the  city  was  there¬ 
fore  “ Cicsarea  Sebaste”  (“Ant.”  xvi.  5,  §1;  Am- 
mianus  Marccllimis,  xiv.  8).  On  the  coins  of  Oe- 
sarea,  which  are  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud  (  Ab. 
Zarah  6b),  dating  mostly  from  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  found  the  names  of  many  gods :  Zeus, 
Poseidon,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Dionysus,  Athena, 
Hike,  and  especially  the  Phenician  goddess  Astatvte, 
The  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Serapis  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  Greeks,  a  large  colony  of  Romans  at 
Csesarea.  The  restoration  of  a  temple  of  Hadnan 
(‘Ac fytavelov)  is  mentioned  even  in  Christian  times. 
English  explorers  have  recently  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  at  Caesarea. 

The  Jews  of  Caesarea  were  completely  Hellemzed, 
and  in  the  third  century  the  Shema‘  prayer  was 
said  in  Greek  (Yer.  Sotah  21b).  In  Talmudic  times 
there  was  here  a  large  Jewish  population  with  many 
synagogues.  Besides  the  “brothers”  (Toma  58b; 
Ta'an.  24b;  Pesik.  171b),  the  “rabbis”  of  Csesarea 
arc  very  often  mentioned  (A  er.  Dem. 
Character  22c).  The  teachers  of  the  Law,  Hasa 
of  Jewish  (Lam.  R. ,  Introduction,  Ho.  26),  Mana, 
Csesarea.  ‘  Ulla,  Adda,  Idi,  Tahlifa,  Abba, 
Hezelriah,  Jacob,  Hanina,  and  Abbahu, 
either  came  from  Csesarea  or  lived  there  (see  Bacher, 

I  “Die  Gelehrten  von  Csesarea,”  in  “ Monatsschnf t, ' 

I  xiv.  298  et  seq.).  Abbahu  appeared  as  the  antago- 
nist  of  Christianity,  which  at  an  early  date  had  found 
adherents  in  Csesarea.  He  directed  a  college  and 
officiated  as  judge  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal  Amor.'  n. 
92).  R.  Jose  (Isi)  of  Caesarea  speaks  of  the  tmis- 
tianized  Jews  of  that  city  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  26).  The 
Christian  library  of  Caesarea  Is  of  great  importance 
for  Biblical  science.  But  the  Christians  themselves 
at  an  early  date  speak  of  Caesarea  as  being  a_  Jewish 
city  (Clement,  “Recognitiones,”ii.  37,  iii.  60,  v.  4). 

A  number  of  Samaritans  also  lived  at  Caesarea. 
The  Samaritan  prophet  Simon  Magus  worked  mis¬ 
chief  there.  The  Cuthaeans  of  Caesarea  disputed 
with  R.  Abbahu  (Yer.  ‘Ah.  Zarah  44d).  When,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  columns  of  Caesarea 
trickled  water,  as  if  they  were  mourn- 
Samari-  ing  for  him  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.’' 
tans.  viii.  9),  the  Cuthaeans  declared,  to  spite 
the  Jews,  that  it  was  because  the 
columns  were  out  of  repair  (Yer.  Ab.  Zarah  42c, 
M.  K.  25b).  A  Samaritan  chronicle  (Heubauer, 
“Chronique  Samaritaine,”  p.  18,  Paris,  1873)  erro- 
;  neouslv  identifies  Csesarea  with  Dora,  In  484  and 
548  the  Samaritans  instigated  bitter  riots  against 

the  Christians.  , 

Only  the  old  name,  “Strata's  Tower,”  gives  any 
clue  to  the  earliest  history  of  Caesarea.  Renan 
(“Mission  de  la  Phenieie,”  p.  790)  and,  after  him, 
Hildeslieimer  connect  Strato  with  the  Phenician 
name  Astarto.  But  D.  Oppenlieim  and  Heubauer 
have  demonstrated  the  probability  that  btrato 
was  the  name  of  a  person,  indeed,  that 
History,  of  the  founder  of  the  city;  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  Strato  is  named  as  such 
in  Justinian's  “  Kovellse  ”  (103  pref.).  Stark  (“  Gaza/ 
p.  451)  thinks  that  the  Ptolemies  founded  Strato  s 
Tower ;  but  Schurer  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Sidonians  in  Persian  times.  In  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  there  were  two  kings  of  Sidon  by  the 
name  of  Strato,  one  of  whom  probably  founded  the 
fort  Strata's  Tower.  The  first  geographical  writer 
who  mentions  the  “Tower”  is  Artemidorus  (about 
100b  c  ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  s.v.  bapog).  About 
the  same  time,  Aristobulus  I.  caused  his  brother 
Antigonus  to  he  murdered  there  (“Ant,"  xin.  11, 
r  2)  The  “  tyrant  ”  Zoilus,  who  had  usurped  the 
Government  of  Strata’s  Tower  and  of  Dora,  and  bad 
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made  common  cause  with  the  Cyprian  king  Ptolemy 
Latliyrus,  drove  Alexander  Jamueus  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  apportioned  among  the  Jews  (“Ant  ” 
xiii.  12,  gg  2-4).  V 

Strato’s  Tower  now  belonged  to  the  Jewish  kino* 
(4Ant.”  xiii.  15,  §  4);  and  it  is  probably  this  com 
quest  which  is  mentioned  in  rabbinic  sources  (Meg. 
Ta£an.  iii.).  Pompey  liberated  the  city  (“  Ant. ”  xi v. 
4,  §  4;  “B.  J.”  i.  7,  §  7),  and  Augustus  presented  it 
to  Herod  (“Ant.”  xv.  7,  §3;  “B.  J.”  i.  20,  §  3),  who 
transformed  it  into  a  metropolis,  changed  its  name 
to  “  Caesarea,  ”  and  called  the  harbor  “Sebaste  ” 
Ca?sarea  remained  a  fortress  (“Ant.”  xv.  8,  g  5); 
but  Herod  cared  more  for  beautifying  the  city,  and 
built  many  magnificent  edifices  of  white  stone  for 
the  citizens.  Within  twelve  years  the  city  was  re¬ 
built,  the  work  having  neither  wearied  the  king  nor 
exhausted  his  resources  (“Ant.”  xv.  9,  g  5;  “B.  J. 

2L  §  5;  i.  31,  §  3).  Caesarea  now  became  a  flour- 
l slung  city ,  and  Josephus  calls  it  the  largest  in  Judea 
(kB.  J.”  iii.  9,  g  1 ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  l.c.). 
The  Jews  also  recognized  it  as  a  rival  to  Jerusalem 
(Meg.  6a),  and  the  Rabbis  called  it  the  “metropolis  ” 
of  the  kings  (ib.),  the  term  “kings”  here  signifying 
the  Roman  governors,  who,  after  the  death  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  administered  Judea  from  this  place.  The 
governors  Felix  and  Festus  resided  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxi v.  27,  xxv.  1).  Agrippa  I. ,  who  possessed  the  city 
tor  a  short  time,  also  had  an  administrator  there 
(< i.fMTJiyoQ ,  ••  Ant.”  xix.  7,  g  4),  and  died  there.  He 
also  had  coins  struck  in  Ofesarea  (Madden,  “Jewish 
Coinage,”  pp.  107,  109).  After  his  death  the  Casa- 
reaus  and  Sebasteans  vilified  the  memory  of  their 
benefactor,  whom  they  hated  for  his  Judaizing,  and 
insulted  his  daughters,  Marianme  and  Drusilla.  By 
the  order  of  Emperor  Claudius  they  were  severely 
punished  by  the  governor,  Cuspius  Fadus  (“Ant.” 
xix.  9,  g  1).  The  city  was  also  called  “Judteae 
Caput "  (Tacitus,  “Historia,”  ii.  78),  as  being  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  governors.  It  had  a  Roman  garrison 
( *Ank  ’  l.c.),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
( 1  er.  Ain  Zarah .  39c,  ra$ic).  The  large  pagan  popu¬ 
lation  C'B.  J/’  iii.  9,  g  i)  would  not  permit  the  Jews 

to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  city  Tlii> 
resulted  in  sanguinary  conflicts  under  the  adminis 
trati on  of  Felix;  and  in  the  year  61  Nero  declared 
the  pagans  to  be  the  sole  rulers  (“Ant.”  xx.  8  g  9; 

“B.  J/’  ii.  13  g  7;  ii.  14,  g  4),  and  at  the  same’ time 
he  removed  Felix  from  office.  In  6G  the  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  insult  to  their  synagogue;  began  abat- 
tle  with  the  Greeks  in  which  much  blood  was  shed 
but  they  finally  succumbed,  and  had  to  flee  to  the 
neighboring  city  of  Narbota  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  gg  4,  5). 
These  disturbances  were  the  preliminary  episodes  of 
the  Jewish  war,  upon  the  outbreak  of  which  the 
pagans  of  Caesarea  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  massacred 
them  all, ^  to  the  number  of  20,000,  in  one  hour  (“B. 

A  U:  ^  1;  yil-  §  7)-  Tlie  synagogue,  where 

the  noting  began,  is  probably  the  same  which  is 
called  in  Talmudic  sources  the  “riotous  synagogue  of 
Caesarea”  (Yer.  Sanli.  18a ;  Yer.  Naz.  56a;  Num  R 
xn.  o;  Lam.  R.  i.  3).  The  city  itself  is  also  called 
the  -riotous  city”  (Cant.  R.  i.  5;  Targ.  Yer.  Num. 
xxiv  10)  A  Byzantine  writer  (Malalas,  “Clirono- 
graplna,”  ed.  Bonn,  x.  261)  says  that  Vespasian 
tinned  this  synagogue  into  an  odeon;  but  the  trails- 


f oi  mation  (if  it  did  take  place)  must  have  been  by 
a  later  emperor,  since  the  rabbinic  sources  of  the 
third  centuiy  still  speak  of  this  synagogue. 

After  the  war,  Vespasian  constituted  Ciesarea  a 
Roman  province,  but  without  the  full  “iusltali 
cum  ”  (Pliny,  “Historia  Naturalis,”  v.  13,  g  69;  com¬ 
pare  Justinian,  “Digesta,”  1.  15,  gg  1,  8).  It  is  also 
called  coloma  ”  on  coins.  At  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus  the  title  “metropolis  ”  came  into  use,  as 
also  m  the  rabbinic  sources,  and  on  coins.  The 
subterranean  prisons  of  Ctesarea  (“  Diaeta,  ”  Esther 
R.,  Introduction)  were  much  dreaded  by  tlie  Jews 
being  fraught  with  peril  for  them  (ib.).  The  city 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  128  (Eusebius 
“  Clironicon  ”),  ' 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  tlie  Jews  made  common 
cause  with  the  Samaritans  of  Caesarea,  and  harassed 
their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  Uiey  even  killed 
tlie  governor,  Steplian,  July,  556  (Malalas,  “Clirouo- 
graphia, ”  p.  488 ;  Theophanes,  “Clironicon,”  i.  356) 
Under  Heraclius  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
20,000  Jews  in  Cfesarea;  and  it  was  said  that  a  Jew 
gave  the  city  into  the  hands  of  tlie  victoriously  advan¬ 
cing  Arabs  (Weil,  “Geseh.  der  Clialifen,”  i.,  Appen¬ 
dix,  p.  2),  by  whom,  according  to  the  “Chronique 
Samaritame  ”  (p.  23),  tlie  city  was  looted.  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  1  udela  found  only  twenty  Jewish  families 
in  Cmsarea,  as  against  200  Samaritans.  In  1265 
Cicsarea  was  completely  destroyed  by  tlie  sultan 
Baibar^  Tiio  destruction  of  Cfesarea  is  pictured  in 
'  Exp  lor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,”  1884, 
p._147.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  pile  of 
l  uins,  that  still  bears  tlie  name  “  Ilaisariyya,  ” 


Tq( it  t  •'vrusuiem  una  urnarca ,  Berlin 

3d  ifre1hninSiQJc?<s  the  ¥eFiah'ii-  « ••  sclmrer  H 
i, . K.ralvss'  LehnwOrtcr,  ii.  530,  537 ;  idem, 
Toi)0(ji .  von  C.,  m  Je  w .  Quart.  Rev,  xiv.  745-751. 

-2.  Cassarea  Philippi;  Ancient  city  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Geseuius 
Raumer,  and  Robinson,  this  was  the  original  site  of 
tlie  place  Baal-gad,— i.e.  where  Gad  was  worshiped 
as  tlie  god  of  fortune  (Isa.  lxv.  11)— or  of  Baal- 
liermon  (I  Cliron.  vi.  23).  In  Israelitie  times  the 
place  was  called  “Dan,”  and  the  image  made  by 
Micah  was  worshiped  here.  Here,  too,  Jeroboam  I 
set  up  the  golden  calf.  Not  far  distant  was  the 
place  Tarnegola,  which  tiie  Rabbis 
Its  mention  as  being  on  the  northern 
Names  and  boundary  (Tosef.,  Slieb.  iv  10-  Yer 
Situation.  Sheb.  36c;  Yer.  Dem.  22d;  ’  Sifre,’ 
Dent.  51;  Targ.  Yer.  ii.  on  Num! 

Its  name  is  probably  connected  with 
tlie  idol  Tarnegol  (“fowl”),  though  other  places  of 
Palestine  (Sepphoris  and  Phrugitha,  for  instance) 
u  ere  also  called  after  birds.  The  place  is  also  said 
to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Leshcm  (Josh.  xix. 

4 1) or Laish (Judges xviii.  29;  Meg.  6a;  Tan.,  Re’eii,' 
16).  This,  however,  is  very  improbable.  But 
Caesarea  Philippi  is  certainly  identical  with  Paneas 
(llaivac,  nanac,  llavaig),  frequently  mentioned  by 
Greek  as  well  as  rabbinical  authors  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3;  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  vii  17- 
Sozomen,  v.  21;  Pliny,  “  Historia  Naturalis,  ”  v!  15;’ 
Cedrenus,  p.  305);  the  rabbinical  writers  indeed 
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chiefly  use  the  name  “Paneas”  (Dtf'OQ,  also 
see  the  Talmudic  dictionaries).  But  Havdag  is  the 
name  of  the  grotto  sacred  to  Pan,  on  the  neighboring 
mountain  Panion  (Pliilostorgius,  vii.  8;  compare 
Targ.  Yer.  Num.  xxxiv.  11);  hence,  the  significance 
of  the  place  as  the  seat  of  a  cult  is  preserved  in  the 
name,  from  which  it  follows  that  Paneas  was  origi¬ 
nally  inhabited  by  Syrian  or  Greek  pagans.  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  21)  includes  it  in  Phenicia. 

At  the  time  of  Herod  the  region  of  Raviag  be¬ 
longed  to  a  certain  Zenodorus  (Zenon),  after  whose 
death  (20  b.c.)  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod 
(“Ant.”  xv.  10,  §  1;  “B.  J.”  i.  20,  §4).  The  domain 
of  Zenon,  together  with  some  other  districts,  was 
taxed  100  talents  (“B.  J.”  ii.  6,  §  8).  Herod  erected 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honor  of  Augustus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  grotto  of  Pan  (“Ant.”  xv.  10,  §  8; 
“B.  J.”  i.  21,  §  3);  and  Herod’s  son,  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  transformed  the  place  into  an  important 
city,  calling  it  K atoapeia,  also  in  honor  of  the  em¬ 
peror  (“Ant.”  xviii.  2,  §  1 ;  “B.  J.”  ii.  9,  §  1).  But 
coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  dating  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  earlier  era  (about  3  b.c.).  The  Galilean 
Ctesarea  was  called  K aiaapeia  ?}  Hh/uttttov  (Matt.  xvi. 
13;  Mark  viii.  27),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Judean 
Ceesarea,  while  the  rabbinic  sources  call  it  pDnP  = 
Kesrion,  in  contradistinction  to  nDp  =  Kesri;  but 
as  these  sources  are  uncritical,  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed.  The  rabbinic  sources  state  also 
that  the  designation  “  Paneas  ”  continued  in  use. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  whether  Paneas  and  Caesa¬ 
rea  were  not  two  separate  cities  built  near  together. 
An  ancient  source  (Mek.  to  Ex.  xvii.  14  [ed.  Fried¬ 
mann,  p.  55b])  mentions  Kesrion  as  being  situated 
below  Paneas,  from  which  it  follows  that  they  were 
two  distinct  cities.  The  name  “  Paneas  ”  continued 
to  be  used  to  such  an  extent  that  through  its  form 
“Pania  ”  tlio  variants  “Pamiva,”  “  Apamiya,”  and 
“Aspamiya”  (aODBDK)  became  current  among  the 
Rabbis ;  but  these  must  be  strictly  separated  from 
similar  names. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  the  city  was  for  a  time 
under  Roman  jurisdiction;  then  in  the  hands  of 
Agrippa  I. ;  again  under  Roman  gov- 
Its  ernors ;  and,  finally,  it  passed  into  the 

History,  hands  of  Agrippa  II.  (53  C.E.),  who 
called  it  Kspovidg,  in  honor  of  Nero 
(“  Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  4).  This  name,  which  is  found  on 
some  coins,  soon  fell  into  disuse.  At  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  war  the  population  was  mostly  pagan  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Vita,”  xiii.).  Vespasian  and  Titus  spent 
their  holidays  there,  and  arranged  games  and  festi¬ 
vals  (“B.  J.”  iii.  9,  §7;  vii.  2,  §1). 

From  the  second  century  the  city  is  called  K cuad- 
pEta  Having  (Ptolemy,  v.  15,  §  21 ;  viii.  20,  ^  12),  both 
by  writers  and  on  coins.  But  among  the  native 
population  “  Paneas  ”  was  probably  the  name  chiefly 
used,  and  this  form  prevails  in  rabbinic  writings  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  church  fathers,  and  has  been 
preserved  under  the  form  “  Banias  ”  to  the  present 
da}".  According  to  a  legend  the  patriarch,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Jews  of  Paneas  appeared 
before  Diocletian,  who  hated  the  Jews  (Gen.  R. 
lxiii.  8). 

The  city  is  important  to  Christianity  as  being  one 
of  the  places  visited  by  Jesus.  It  was  the  site  of 


an  old  Christian  monument  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.” 
vii.  18),  and  was  made  a  bishopric.  It  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  Crusades.  At  present  the  village 
of  Banias  contains  about  fifty  miserable  houses  or 
huts,  built  within  the  ancient  castle  wall. 

Bibliography  :  Boettger,  Lexicon  zu  Flavius  Josephus ,  p. 

71 ;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  237 ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  15S ; 

Krauss,  LchmcOrtcr ,  ii.  537. 

- 3.  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia:  Capital  of  Cap¬ 
padocia;  originally  named  “Mazaga.”  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  rabbinic  writings  either  as  “Caesarea  of 
Cappadocia”  or  as  “  Mazaga-Ctesarea,  ”  R.  Akiba 
here  met  a  shipwrecked  Jewish  scholar  (Yer.  Yeb. 
15d),  probably  R.  Meir  (Yeb.  121a).  R.  Nathan  also 
sojourned  at  Ceesarea  (Yer.  Yeb.  7d),  where,  it  is 
further  stated  (ib.  4b),  a  Palestinian  robber  was  ex¬ 
ecuted.  It  is  said  that  the  Persian  king  Sapor 
massacred  12,000  Jews  there  (M.  K.  26a).  As  Kai- 
sari,  the  place  is  to-day  a  populous  and  flourishing 
city. 

Bibliography:  Rapoport,  BiKkure  lia-Itttm ,  1823,  iv.  71; 

Boettger,  Lexicon  zu  Flavius  Josephus ,  p.  180:  Lagarde, 

Mittheilungen ,  ii.  242;  Neubauer,  G .  T.  p.  818;  Krauss, 

Lchniv0rtcr\  ii.  330,  537. 

G.  S.  Km 

CAGE  ;  A  rendering  for  in  Jer.  v.  27 ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  translation  is  accurate. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once  more — viz.,  in 
Amos  viii.  1 — where  it  seems  to  be  a  basket,  proba¬ 
bly  of  wickerwork,  or  some  other  net-like  recepta¬ 
cle  for  fruit.  In  Jer.  v.  27  the  word  is  employed  to 
characterize  the  houses  of  the  rich,  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  ill-gotten  wealth,  as  shown  by  the 
abundance  of  costly  articles  of  luxury.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  nto  was  a  crate  filled  with  birds, 
which  craned  their  necks  through  the  openings— a 
very  common  sight  in  the  markets.  This  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  simile  of  the  prophet ;  the  costly  orna¬ 
ments  and  furniture  peeping,  as  it  were,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  display,  through  the  very  walls  of  the 
houses.  The  Targum,  however,  in  rendering  the 
word  b  y  JV2  (“house  [place]  for  fattening  ”), 

assumes  that  the  prophet  had  in  mind  not  so  much 
the  display  (the  craning  of  the  necks)  as  the  artificial— 
i.e.,  ill-gotten — character  of  the  wealth.  “  Cage  ”  or 

“  crate  ”  would  thus  be  the  meaning  which  the  Tar¬ 
gum  gave  the  word,  but  the  cage  would  be  one  of  the 
kind  employed  for  fattening  geese,  so  restricted  in 
size  as  to  make  motion  impossible  for  the  occupant. 

The  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  being  uncertain,  the 
exact  equivalent  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained. 
In  the  El-Amarna  tablets  the  word  is  found  in  the 
form  “kulibi,”  meaning  “bird-net,”  an  instrument 
to  trap  birds.  This  seems  to  fit  in  with  Jeremiah’s 
simile,  “The  houses  are  filled  with  dishonesty  and 
violently  acquired  goods”  (A.  V.,  “deceit”).  In 
Ecclus.  (Siracli)  xi.  30  the  heart  of  a  vain  man  is 
likened  to  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  “  cage  ”  ( ndpra/Jog ). 
This  word  is  the  Arabic  “kirtal”  (hamper);  but 
the  context  shows  that  “  cage  ”  here  stands  for  not 
merely  a  crate,  but  for  a  cage  contrived  to  capture 
birds,  in  which  the  decoy  partridge  is  “  vain  ”  in  so 
far  as  it  displays  a  mere  semblance  to  the  absent 
reality.  Ezek.  xix.  9,  R.  V. ,  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  of  a  contrivance  to  trap,  renders  the  Hebrew 
nmD3by  “cage.”  E.  G.  H. 
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CAGLIARI  (Ilebr.,  :  Capital  of  the  island 

of  Sardinia.  It  had  a  Jewish  community  in  early 
times.  When  a  Christianized  Jew  named  Peter 
placed  images  of  saints  in  the  synagogue  of  that 
city  on  Easter  Monday,  the  day  following  his  bap¬ 
tism,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Jews,  Gregory  I. 
ordered  Bishop  Januarius  of  Cagliari  to  have  the 
objects  at  once  removed  (Gratz,  “Gesch.  der  Ju- 
den,”  v.  52).  Little  is  known  of  the  liistoiy  of  the 
Jews  of  Cagliari.  Under  Aragonian  rule  their  con¬ 
dition  was  favorable,  for  they  were  not  molested 
aud  were  received  at  court.  When  King  Martin  I. 
of  Aragon  was  at  Cagliari  in  Dec.,  1408  (lie  died  in 
that  city  in  1409),  and  the  Jews  were  looking  on  at 
the  or  Dans  games  instituted  in  his  honor,  he 

invited  one  of  them  to  take  part  in  the  game,  and 
the  Jew  finally  consented,  although  the  community 
had  issued  a  decree  four  years  previously,  interdict¬ 
ing  this  game  to  every  Jew  and  Jewess  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  On  this  occasion  Judah  ben 
David,  called  also  Bonjusas  Bondavin,  the  rabbi  of 
the  community,  addressed  a  question  to  Isaac  b. 
Sliesliet,  whom  he  knew  personally.  A  physician 
and  fine  Talmudist,  he  formerly  lived  at  Marseilles, 
and  then  went  to  Sardinia  in  1390,  where  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Cagliari,  the  king  confirming  him 
as  rabbi  of  the  whole  island  of  Sardinia.  There  was 
a  large  synagogue  at  Cagliari.  The  Jews  of  Ca¬ 
gliari  were  expelled  in  1492,  like  their  coreligionists 
in  Spain. 

Bibliography:  Isaac  b.  Shesbet,  Bcsponsa,  No.  171;  Rev. 
Et.  J uivcs,  vii.  292,  viii.  280  ct  secy,  Gaza na,  Storia  della 
Sardegna,  ii.  151 ;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Eneyc.,  section  ii.,  part 
27,  p.  147. 

K.  M.  K. 

CAGLIARI,  ABRAHAM  DA :  Kabbi  at  Ca¬ 
gliari,  Sardinia,  in  the  eighth  century.  lie  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Antonio  di  Tharos,  the  historian  of  that 
epoch,  and  by  Delotone,  in  his  “Ritmo  di  Gialeto,” 
The  latter  relates  that  Abraham  interpreted  many 
Phenician  inscriptions  collected  by  the  Sardinian 
king  Gialeto;  and  the  former  that,  together  with  an¬ 
other  Jewish  scholar  named  Canaim,  he  deciphered 
Greek  and  Phenician  inscriptions  found  in  the  palace 
of  Masu. 

Bibliography:  Spano.  in  Educcitorc  Israclitico,  xxv ii.  165; 
Mortara,  J  ml  fee ,  p.  9. 

G.  I.  BR. 

CAHAN,  ABRAHAM :  Russian -American 
novelist  and  labor  leader;  born  in  Podberczliye, 
government  of  Wilna,  July  7,  1860.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  a  rabbi  and  preacher  in  Vidz,  government 
of  Vitebsk;  and  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
and  Talmud.  The  family,  which  was  devoutcdly 
Orthodox,  removed  in  1S66  to  Wilna;  and  there 
young  Cahan  received  the  usual  Jewish  preparatory 
education  for  the  rabbinate.  He,  however,  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  secular  knowledge  and  clandestinely 
studied  the  Russian  language,  ultimately  prevailing 
on  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Teachers’ 
Institute  of  Wilna,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1881.  He  was  appointed  teacher  in  a  Jewish  gov¬ 
ernment  school  in  Velizh,  government  of  Vitebsk, 
in  the  same  year;  but  a  domiciliary  visit  by  the 
police,  resulting  from  his  connection  with  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement,  caused  him  to  flee  the  country. 


After  many  vicissitudes  he,  in  June,  1882,  arrived 
in  Hew  York,  where  he  still  resides.  Having  be¬ 
come  an  ardent  socialist  while  in  Russia,  he  devoted 
all  the  time  lie  could  spare  from  work  and  study  to 
spread  his  favorite  ideas  among  the  Jewish  working 
men  of  Hew  York.  He  thus  became  the  pioneer 
socialistic  labor  leader  among  them,  and  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  deliver  socialistic 
speeches  in  Yiddish.  Cahan  was  either  originator, 
collaborator,  or  editor  of  almost  all  the  earlier  so¬ 
cialistic  periodicals  published  in  that  dialect;  and 
he  is  still  connected  with  the  daily  organ  of  that 
section  of  the  socialists  with  which  he  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  lias  occupied  various  positions  in  labor 
organizations,  from  walking  delegate  to  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress  at 
Brussels. 

Cahan  quickty  mastered  the  English  language; 
and  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  Hew  York  taught 
immigrants  in  one  of  the  evening  schools.  Later 
he  began  to  contribute  articles  to  the  “  Sun  ”  and 
other  newspapers  printed  in  English,  and  was  for 
several  years  employed  in  a  literary  capacity  by  the 
“  Commercial  Advertiser,”  to  which  paper  he  is  still 
a  regular  contributor.  While  his  Yiddish  writings 
are  mostly  confined  to  propagandism,  his  literary 
work  in  English  is  mainly  descriptive;  and  he  has 
few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  United  States  in  depicting 
the  life  of  the  so-called  “ghetto,”  where  he  has  lived 
and  worked  for  the  last  twenty  years.  “A  Provi¬ 
dential  Match”  was  the  first  of  Caban’s  tales  to 
be  published  (in  “Short  Stories,”  1895).  His  first 
novel,  “Tekl”  (Hew  York,  1896),  being  the  graphic 
story  of  an  Americanized  Russo-Jewish  immigrant, 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  favorably  com¬ 
mented  on  by  the  press  both  in  America  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  W.  D.  Howells  compared  Caban’s  work  to 
that  of  Stephen  Crane,  and  prophesied  for  him  a  suc¬ 
cessful  literary  future  (“The  World,”  Hew  York, 

J  illy  26,  1896).  Caban’s  next  work  of  fiction,  “The 
Imported  Bridegroom,  and  Other  Stories  ”  (id.  1898), 
was  also  well  received  and  favorably  noticed  by  the 
general  press.  Of  his  shorter  publications  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Russian  Jews  in  the  United  States,  which 
appeared  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  July,  1898, 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

Bibliography:  A  syndicate  article  describing  Caban’s  career 
(with  illustrations),  published  simultaneously  in  many  news¬ 
papers  Sept.  27,  1S9B,  amonff  others  the  Boston  Post  and 
Pdtshurg  Dispatch  ;  The  Bookman ,  iv.  157-158,  vii.  513,  x. 
101-402,  428-430 ;  Wiener,  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in 
the  i\  mctccnth  Century ,  pp.  221-220,  New  York,  1899. 

A-  P.  Wl. 

C  AH  AH  A,  DAVID.  Sec  Katiana,  David. 

CAHAN  A,  ELXEZER.  See  Kaiiana,  Elie- 
zer  b.  Reuben. 

CAHANA,  JACOB  ABRAHAM.  See  Ka- 

hana,  Jacob  b.  Abraham. 

CAHAN  A  (RAB).  See  Ivaiiana  (Rab). 

CAHANA  (BEN  TAHLIFA).  Sec  Katiana 
b.  Taiilifa. 

CAHEN,  ALBERT;  French  composer;  born 
at  Paris  Jan.  8,  1846;  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck 
(composition)  and  Mme.  Szarvady  (pianoforte).  He 
made  himself  known  to  the  musical  world  by  the 
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following  compositions:  (1)  “  Jean  le  Precurseur,”  a 
Biblical  poem  (1874);  (2)  “Le  Bois,”  a  comic  opera 
(1880);  (3)  “  Endymion,”  a  mythological  poem 

(1883);  (4)  “La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,”  a  fairy 
operetta  (1886);  (5)  “Le  Venitien,”  four-act  opera 
(1890);  (6)  “Fleur  cles  Neiges,”  ballet  (1891);  (7) 
“La  Femme  de  Claude,”  a  three-act  lyric  drama 
(1896). 

Bibliography:  Nouveau  Laromsc  Illusive ,  ii.  382:  Baker, 
Biographical  Diet,  of  Musicians,  New  York,  1900. 

s.  f  Bn. 

CAHEN,  CORALIE:  French  philanthropist; 
born  at  Nancy,  1832;  died  at  Paris  March  12,  1899; 
wife  of  Mayer  Cahen,  chief  physician  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  Companjr.  Losing  her  husband  and  her 
only  daughter  before  1870,  she  devoted  herself 
thenceforward  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Maison 
Israelite  de  Refuge  pour  FEnfance,  an  institution 
opened  at  Romainville  in  1866  for  homeless  Jewish 
girls.  When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  she  left  this 
work  to  go  to  the  held.  At  Metz  she  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Wounded 
(Societe  de  Sccours  aux  Blesses)  and  acted  as  a  Red 
Cross  head  nurse  in  the  hospitals.  When  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  entered  Metz,  Mme.  Cahen  offered  her 
services  to  the  army  of  the  Loire.  At  the  request 
of  Gambetta  she  wrent  to  Vendome,  and  established 
herself  at  the  hospital  organized  in  the  lycee  of  that 
city,  and  succeeded  in  having  her  authority  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Marianist  sisters  of  Sainte-Croix  at 
Le  Mans. 

Filled  with  compassion  for  the  French  soldiers 
imprisoned  in  the  forts  of  Silesia  and  Pomerania,  she 
made  three  journeys  into  Germany,  two  of  them 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1871-72.  Aided  by 
Empress  Augusta,  she  even  gained  the  ear  of  Em¬ 
peror  William.  Yisiting  sixty-six  forts,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  releasing  300  prisoners  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  term.  She  also  accomplished  the  no 
less  difficult  task  of  procuring  information  for  the 
families  of  the  missing.  She  did  what  even  the  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs  had  been  pow'crless  to  ac¬ 
complish;  viz.,  she  discovered  at  Berlin  the  office  in 
which  all  the  information  regarding  these  widely 
scattered  soldiers  was  kept,  and  she  carried  back  to 
Paris  59,000  individual  reports  concerning  their  sit¬ 
uation;  indicating  those  that  were  dead,  and  those 
that  -were  being  treated  in  the  German  hospitals. 
This  marvelous  perseverance  and  devotion  were  for 
a  long  time  unknown  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
modesty  of  this  heroic  woman,  When  in  1889  M.  de 
Freycinet  found  the  official  record  of  this  brilliant 
service  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the  “  Temps,  “ 
he  conferred  a  military  decoration  upon  Mme. 
Cahen. 

After  the  war  Mme.  Cahen  devoted  herself  to 
wrorks  of  charity;  giving  also  some  time  to  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  which  she  showred  considerable  skill.  Note¬ 
worthy  among  her  works  is  a  bust  of  Zadoc  Kahn, 
chief  rabbi  of  France.  The  “Refuge”  founded  by 
her  became  under  her  care  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
was  later  transferred  to  its  new  quarters  constructed 
by  the  architect  Aldrophe  at  Neuilly,  and  wos  dedi¬ 
cated  June  4,  1S83.  She  wos  its  president  until  her 
death.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Association 


des  Dames  Fran(,*aises,  The  academician  Maxime  du 
Camp,  in  his  book  entitled  “Paris  Bienfaisant” 
(pp.  365  ei  seq.,  Hacliette,  1888),  in  wffiich  he  gives 
high  credit  to  the  Jewish  charities  of  Paris,  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  “  Refuge  ”  and  to  its  director. 
He  pays  the  latter  a  brilliant  tribute,  tracing  the 
principal  episodes  of  her  life,  and  closing  with  these 
remarkable  words:  “It  has  been  said,  and  I,  too, 
have  said  it  myself,  that  Israelites  never  have  a 
strongly  developed  love  for  their  country ;  but— O 
Jewess,  forgive  me!” 

Bibliography:  Maxime  du  Camp,  Paris  Bienfaisant ,  in 

Univers  Israelite ,  March  17,  1899. 

s.  j.  W. 

CAHEN,  ISIDORE  :  French  scholar  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  born  at  Paris  in  1826;  died  there  March  6, 
1902.  After  having  brilliantly  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  he  entered  the 
Ecole  Normale  in  the  section  of  philosophy,  having 
for  comrades  Edmond  About,  Ilippolyte  Taine', 
Francisque  Sarcey,  and  others,  wTho  afterward  be¬ 
came  distinguished  in  their  respective  walks  of  life. 
Cahen  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  professors; 
and,  wdiile  still  a  student,  was  entrusted  with  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Versailles. 

In  1849  Cahen  graduated  third  at  the  Ecole  Nor¬ 
male  ;  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  degree  of  “agrege  de  philosophic.”  A  year 
later  lie  wTas  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Lycee  Napoleon-Vendee,  after  having  been  nom¬ 
inated  secretary  to  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid. 
A  cabal  among  the  clerical  papers,  howrever,  soon 
caused  him  to  lose  his  professorship.  The  incident 
gave  rise  to  many  press  polemics,  and  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  the  members  of  the  Jewish  con¬ 
sistory. 

The  government  then  offered  Cahen  other  posi¬ 
tions,  but  lie  declined  them  all,  and  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.  He  collaborated  on  the  “  J ournal  des 
Debats,”  and  for  many  years  wras  attached  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  “Le  Temps.”  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  Samuel  Cahen,  he  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  “Archives  Israelites,”  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  Cahen  lectured  from  1859  till  1878 
on  history  and  literature  in  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  Paris. 

Besides  contributing  many  valuable  articles  to 
the  press  on  various  subjects,  Cahen  w^as  the  author 
of  the  following  writings:  (1)  “Deux  Liberties  en 
Une,”  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  in  tuition  (Paris,  1848) ;  (2) 
“  La  Philosophic  du  Poeme  de  Job,”  inserted  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Bible  translation  of  his  father;  (3) 
“  LTmmortalite  de  TAme  chez  les  Juifs,”  translated 
from  the  German  of  G.  Brechcr  (Paris,  1857). 

Bibliography:  Archives  Israelites,  1902,  Nos.  13, 14. 15. 

s.  I-  Br. 

CAHEN,  SAMUEL:  French  Hebraist  and 
journalist:  born  at  Metz  Aug.  4,  1796;  died  at 
Paris  Jan.  S,  1862.  He  was  brought  up  at  Ma- 
yence ;  pursuing  a  course  of  rabbinical  studies  and 
devoting,  at  the  same  time,  much  attention  to  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  literatures.  After  completing  his 
education  Cahen  Avas  engaged  as  a  private  tutor 
in  Germany.  In  1822-  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
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assumed  tlie  directorship  of  the  Jewish  Consistorial 
School.,  a  position  which  he  held  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1840  Calien  founded  the  Archives 
Israelites. 

Calien ’s  main  work  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  French,  with  the  Hebrew  on  opposite 
pages,  and  critical  notes  and  dissertations  by  him¬ 
self  and  others.  The  entire  edition,  consisting  of 
eighteen  volumes,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1851.  De¬ 
spite  adverse  criticism,  denying  Calien  critical  per¬ 
ception  in  the  choice  of  his  material,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  undertaking  exerted  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  a  whole  generation  of  French  Jewry.  In 
addition  to  this  great  work  of  his,  Calien  was  the 
author  of  the  following  writings:  (1)  “Cours  de 
Lecture  I-Iebraique,  Sum  de  Plusieurs  Prieres,  avec 
Traduction  Interlineaire,  et  d’un  Petit  Vocabulaire 
Hebreu-Francais, ”  Metz,  1824;  (2)  “Precis  dTn- 
struction  Religieuse,”  ib,  1829;  (3)  a  new  French 
translation  of  the  Haggadah  of  Passover,  Paris 
1831-32;  (4)  “  Almanack  Hebreu,”  ib.  1831.  ’ 

Calien  was  appointed  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1849. 


Bibliography:  Arch.  Isr.  Jan.,  1SG2:  La  Grande  Encyclo¬ 
pedic,  s.v. ;  H.  S.  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  p.  27. 
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CAHN,  ARNOLD:  German  physician;  born 
at  Worms  April  11,  1858.  After  completing  his 
course  at  the  gymnasium,  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  graduating  thence  in 
1881.  He  was  assistant  physician  at  the  hospital  of 
the  university  from  1882  to  1885,  becoming  privat- 
docent  in  the  latter  year,  and  assistant  professor  in 
1895. 


Calm  has  written  many  articles  in  the  medical 
journals,  his  specialty  being  the  phjTsiology  of  diges- 
"  tion.  Among  his  works  and  essays  are:  “Ueber 
Antiperistaltische  Magen-Bewegungen  ” ;  “  Ueber 
Magen-Verdauung  bei  Chlorhunger ” ;  “Ueber  Ma- 
gensaure  bei  Acuter  Pliosphorvergiftung  ” ;  “  Ueber 
die  Verdauung  des  Fleisches  im  Normalen  Magen  ” ; 
“  Ueber  die  Peptone  als  Nahrungsmittel.” 
Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biorj.  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

s-  F.  T.  H. 

CAHUNj  DAVID  LEON :  French  Orientalist 
and  writer;  born  June  23,  1841,  at  Haguenau,  Al¬ 
sace;  died  at  Paris  March  30,  1900.  Cahun’s  fam¬ 
ily,  which  came  originally  from  Lorraine,  destined 
him  for  a  military  career ;  but  owing  to  family  affairs 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  geographical  and  historical  studies.  In 
1863  he  began  to  publish  in  the  “Revue  Fran$aise  ” 
a  series  of  geographical  articles  and  accounts  of  his 
travels  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
About  the  same  time  he  published  in  the  daily  press 
letters  of  travel,  and  a  geographical  review  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  In  1864  Cahun  set  out  to 
explore  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Returning  to  France  in  1866,  he  became  a  political 
writer  on  the  staff  of  “La  Libcrte”;  but  when  that 
paper  supported  the  empire,  Cahun  left  it,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  “La  Reforme ”  (1869)  and  “La 
Loi.”  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  papers.  On  Sept.  4,  1870,  he 


entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  appointed 
sublieutenant  of  the  46th  foot  in  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  When  peace  was  established  he  resumed 
his  Oriental  studies,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  re¬ 
searches  concerning  the  Turks  and  the  Tatars. 

In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bibliothfique 
Mazarine,  where  he  was  specially  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  an  analytical  catalogue  from  the  year 
1874.  Meanwhile  Cahun  had  begun  to  publish  a 
series  of  historical  novels  dealing  with  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  in  the  style  of  the  journeys  of  Anacharsis  in 
Greece.  They  are  said  by  one  critic  to  lie  written 
in  temperate  and  pure  French,  combining  inter¬ 
est  with  genuine  archeological  knowledge.  It  was 
Cahun’s  intention  to  present  facts  of  ancient  history 
that  were  not  generally  known,  and  thus  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  general  history  and  geography.  These 
novels  include:  “Les  Aventures  du  Capitaine 
Magon,”  on  Phenician  explorations  one  thousand 
years  before  the  common  era  (Paris,  Ilachette,  1875) ; 
“LaBanniere  Bleue,”  adventures  of  a  Mussulman, 
a  Christian,  and  a  pagan  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
and  the  Mongolian  conquest  (ib.  1S76);  “Les  Pilotes 
d’Ango,”  dealing  with  French  history  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  (ib.  1878);  “Les  Mercenaires,”  of  the 
time  of  the  Punic  wars  (ib.  1881);  “Les  Rois  de 
Mer,”  on  the  Norman  invasions  (Chasavay,  1S87); 
“Hassau  le  Janissairc,”  on  Turkish  military  life  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy);  “  La  Tueuse,”  scenes  from  the  Mongol  inva¬ 
sion  of  Hungary  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1893). 
Cahun  contributed  many  literary  articles  to  the 
“Revue  Bleue,”  “Le  Journal  des  Debats,”  etc.,  and 
several  critical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical 
papers  to  the  “Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’Etlmo- 
grapliie,”  “Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Academique 
Indo-Chinoise, ”  “Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Japonaise,” 
“Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Americaine,”  “Bulletin  de 
PAtlienee  Oriental,”  etc. 

In  1878  Cahun  set  out  on  a  fresh  series  of  journeys 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  two  intrepid  trav¬ 
elers  visited  central  Syria,  the  mountains  of  Ansairi 
(1878),  the  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland  (1879),  central 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (1880).  In  1879  the  “  Tour 
du  Monde  ”  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
through  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Ansairi.  He 
also  issued  a  volume  treating  the  same  subject,  en¬ 
titled  “Excursions  sur  les  Bords  de  UEuplirate” 
(Paris,  1884).  His  scholarly  study  of  local  customs, 
“Scenes  de  la  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace,”  with  preface  by 
Zadoc  Kalin,  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  appeared  about 
the  same  time  (ib.  18B5).  In  1884  he  published  “  Le 
Congo,  la  Veridique  Description  du  Royaume  Afri- 
cain,  Traduitepour  la  Premiere  Foisen  Franqais  sur 
1 ’Edition  Latino  Faite  par  les  Freres  de  Bry  en  1598, 
d  Apres  les  Voyages  Portugais  et  Notamment  Celui 
d ’Edouard  Lopez  en  1578”  (Brussels,  1884). 

In  1890  Cahun  established  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne,  where  he  taught  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  Asia.  A  resume  of  one  section  of 
this  course  lias  been  incorporated  in  the  “  Histoire 
Generale  ”  of  Lavissc  and  Rambaud.  Cahun’s  “  In¬ 
troduction  Generate  a  1 ’Histoire  de  l’Asie  ”  (1896), 
based  on  material  gathered  during  his  travels,  is  a 
complete  and  exact  history  of  that  continent  He 
also  undertook  the  restoration  of  some  ancient  casts 
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that  are  of  great  geographical  interest.  Some  years 
before  his  death  Cahun  ceased  writing  for  the 
Parisian  periodicals,  but  to  the  end  he  contributed 
to  “ Le  Phare  de  la  Loire.”  He  left  unfinished  a 
history  of  the  Arabs,  and  a  historical  novel  dealing 
with  the  story  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 

CAIAPHAS  or  CAIPHAS  (K aidtpag,  a  Greek 
word;  in  the  Hebrew  original,  probably  not  KEP3, 
buttpp;  compare  Mislmah  Parahiii.  5 ;  Derenbourg, 
“Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  Pal.”  p.  215,  note  2; 
Schurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  218);  full  name,  JO¬ 
SEPH  CAIAPHAS  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  2, 

§  2)  Son-in  law  of  the  high  priest  Ananas  or  Annas 
(John  xviii.  13);  held  that  office  himself  through 
appointment  of  Valerius  Gratus,  about  18-36,  hence 
for  a  longer  period  than  several  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors.  Luke  iii.  2  speaks  of  two  high 
priests,  Annas  and  Caiaplias.  The  mention  of  the 
two  at  one  and  the  same  time  has  been  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  commentators.  John  made 
a  curious  error  (xi.  49,  xviii.  13)  in  speaking  of 
Caiaplias  as  the  high  priest  “in  that  year,”  as  if  he 
interchanged  every  year  with  Annas.  It  appears 
that  even  while  Caiaplias  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office,  the  power  of  high  priest  lay  in  the  hands  of 
Annas. 

Caiaplias’  historic  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57,  and 
John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  24,  28,  in  connection  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  though  not  by  Mark  and  Luke. 
After  liis  arrest,  however,  Jesus  was  taken  not  to 
Caiaplias  but  to  Annas  (John  xviii.  13  et  seq.),  who 
questioned  him  only  privately.  The  actual  trial 
took  place  on  the  next  day,  the  eve  of  the  Passover, 
before  the  twenty-three  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
over  whom  Caiaplias  presided  (Matt.  xxvi.  57). 
Caiaphas  is  reported  to  have  said  on  that  occasion 
that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people  (John  xviii.  14),  a  saying  found  also 
among  the  Rabbis  (Gen.  R.  xciv.  9).  The  fact  that 
Jesus  was  taken  not  to  Caiaphas  but  to  Annas  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  latter’s  palace  was 
nearer  the  place  of  arrest  than  that  of  the  former. 
Through  the  travels  of  Theodosius  Arcliidiaconus, 
530,  it  is  known  that  there  were  100  paces  between 
the  house  of  Caiaphas  and  the  hall  of  judgment 
(“  Nuovo  Bull,  di  Arch.  Crist.”  vi.  184,  Rome,  1900). 
Peter  and  other  disciples,  however,  being  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  went  to  Caiaphas’  house  in 
the  night. 

After  Pontius’  recall  Caiaphas  was  removed  by 
the  new  governor,  Vitellius  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii. 
4,  §  3),  and  was  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  who  was 
the  son  of  Anan  (36)  and  perhaps  a  brother-in-law 
of  Caiaphas.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the 
meeting  with  the  apostles  took  place,  at  which  Caia¬ 
phas  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  liigli-priestly 
family  (Acts  iv.  6).  It  was  said  later  in  the  Syrian 
Church  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  was  identical  with  the  historian  Josephus  Fla¬ 
vius  (Assemani,  “Bibl.  Orient.”  ii.  156,  iii.  522;  Solo¬ 
mon  of  Bassora,  “The  Book  of  the  Bee,”  ed.  Budge, 
tr.  p.  94).  His  house  outside  Jerusalem  is  still  (1902) 
shown. 


Bibliography  :  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  he.;  Renan,  La 
Vie  de  Jesus,  ch.  xxiv.;  Edersheim,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  ii. 
547;  Strauss,  Das  Lehen  Jesu ,  iv.  30  et  sec/.,  ed.  Bonn,  1895. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

CAIN.— 1.  Biblical  Data:  First-born  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  named  “Cain”  (“Kayin”)  because  “got¬ 
ten”  (root,  “kanali”)  “with  the  help  of  Yhwh.” 
He  became  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  its  fruits  which  Yhwh  did  not  accept,  though 
He  had  accepted  that  of  Abel.  Cain  was  angered, 
whereupon  Yiiwh  assured  him  that  divine  accept¬ 
ance  depended  upon  conduct.  Cain  slew  Abel,  and 
was  cursed  by  Yhwh  so  that  the  soil  should  yield  no 
return  to  his  labor,  and  he  should  be  driven  out  to 
wander  over,  the  earth.  At  Cain’s  appeal  Yhwh 
“  made  to  him  a  sign,  lest  any  one  finding  him  should 
smite  him.”  Cain  went  forth  to  the  land  of  Rod 
(Wandering),  east  of  Eden;  his  wife  bore  him  a  son 
Enoch,  after  whom  he  named  a  city  which  he  had 
built.  From  him  were  descended  Lamech,  who  is 
recorded  as  having  married  two  wives;  Jabal,  who 
instituted  nomad  life;  Jubal,  who  invented  music; 
and  Tubal-Cain,  the  inventor  of  metal  weapons— i.e., 
the  authors  of  material  and  social  progress. 

K.  W.  H.  B. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Cain,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  brother  Abel,  presented  to  the  views  of 
the  Rabbis  two  different  types.  One  was  that  of  a 
sinner  who  yielded  to  his  passions,  who  was  greedy, 

“  offering  to  God  only  worthless  portions ;  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  meal  or  flaxseed  ” ;  whom  either  God’s 
favorable  acceptance  of  Abel’s  sacrifice  or  Abel’s 
handsomer  wife  and  twin  sister  filled  with  jealousy; 
who,  because  he  claimed  the  pasture -land  or  the 
wife  of  Abel  as  his  birthright,  quarreled  with  his 
brother.  He  was  nevertheless  sincere  in  his  repent¬ 
ance  when  he  said,  “Too  great  is  my  sin  [A.  V., 

“  punishment  ”]  to  bear  ”  (Gen.  iv.  13) .  and  so  the 
mark  the  Lord  set  upon  him  was  a  token  of  forgive¬ 
ness.  Like  a  man  who  had  slain  another  without 
premeditation,  he  was  sent  into  exile  to  atone  for 
his  sin  (Sanh.  37b) ;  and  his  crime  was  finally  atoned 
for  when  he  met  death  through  the  falling  upon  him 
of  his  house  (Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  31),  or  at  the 
hands  of  his  great-grandson  Lamech,  who  took  him 
for  a  wild  beast  in  the  distance  and  shot  him  (Tan., 
Bereshit,  ed.  Vienna,  p.  6b,  and  Yalk.  i.  38). 

Cain  was  also  viewed  as  a  type  of  utter  perverse¬ 
ness,  an  offspring  of  Satan  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.),  “a 
son  of  wrath”  (Apoc.  Mosis,  3),  a  lawless  rebel  who 
said,  “There  is  neither  a  divine  judgment  nor  a 
judge”  (Midr.  Lekah  Tob  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
iv.  8),  whose  words  of  repentance  were  insincere 
(Sanh.  101b;  Tan.),  whose  fleeing  from  God  was  a 
denial  of  His  omnipresence  (Gen.  R.  xxii.),  and 
whose  punishment  was  of  an  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ter:  for  every  hundred  years  of  the  seven  hundred 
years  he  was  to  live  was  to  inflict  another  punish¬ 
ment  upon  him;  and  all  his  generations  must  be 
exterminated  (Test.  Patr.,  Benjamin,  7,  according 
to  Gen.  iv.  24;  Enoch,  xxii.  7).  For  him  and  his 
race  shall  ever  be  “  the  desire  of  the  spirit  of  sin  ” 
(Gen.  R.  xx\,  after  Gen.  iv.  7).  He  is  the  first  of 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Ab. 
R,  N.  xli,,  ed.  Scliechter,  p.  133). 

The  seven  generations  of  Cain,  as  the  brood  of 
Satan,  are  accordingly  represented  as  types  of  rebels 
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(Gen.  R.  xxiii.).  While  the  pious  men  all  descended 
from  Setli,  there  sprang  from  Cain  all  the  wicked 
ones  who  rebelled  against  God  and  whose  perverse¬ 
ness  and  corruption  brought  on  the  Hood:  they  com¬ 
mitted  all  abominations  and  incestuous  crimes  in 
public  without  shame.  The  daugli- 
Genera-  ters  of  Cain  were  those  “fair  daugh- 

tions  tors  of  men  ”  who  by  their  lascivious- 

of  Cain.  ness  caused  the  fall  of  the  “  sons  of 
God  ”  (Gen.  vi.  1-4;  PirkeR.  El.  xxii. ; 
compare  Sibyllines,  i.  75).  The  Ethiopian  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  SjTiac  Cave  of  Treasures — 
botli  Christianized  Mclchisedician  Avorks  based  upon 
a  genuine  Jewish  original— relate  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  descendants  of  Seth  as  “the  sons  of  God  ” 
who  had  lived  in  purity  as  saints  on  the  mountain 
near  Eden,  following  the  precept  and  example  of 
Seth  and  Enoch,  their  leaders,  but  were  attracted  bjr 
the  gay  and  sensuous  mode  of  life  in  which  the 
children  of  Cain  indulged;  the  latter  spending  their 
days  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  wild  orgies,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  music  of  instruments  invented 
by  Jubal,  and  by  women,  in  gorgeous  attire,  sedu¬ 
cing  the  men  to  commit  the  most  abominable  prac¬ 
tises.  In  thectays  of  Jared  (“descent  ”)  the  Sethites 
('*  the  sons  of  God  ”)  went  down  the  hill  to  join  the 
Cainites,  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  Jared;  and 
none  of  those  who  walked  in  the  path  of  sin  could 
come  back.  This  was  repeated  in  the  days  of  Enoch, 
Methuselah,  and  Noah:  all  the  admonitions  of  these 
saintly  leaders  did  not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  sons 
of  Seth,  for  whom  the  daughters  of  Cain  lusted  (see 
The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  transl.  by  S.  C. 
Malau,  1882,  pp.  115-147;  Dillmann,  “Das  Clirist- 
liclie  Adambuch,”  1853,  pp.  82-101;  Bezold,  “Die 
Schatzhohle,”  i.  10-23).  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  2,  §  2; 
i.  3,  §  1)  also  speaks  of  the  excessive  wickedness 
of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  which  grew  in  vehemence 
with  every  generation ;  while  the  posterity  of  Seth 
remained  virtuous  during  seven  generations,  after 
which  the  fall  of  the  angels  ensued  and  they  were 
enticed  by  their  gigantic  offspring.  To  Philo,  like¬ 
wise,  Cain  is  the  type  of  avarice,  of  “folly  and  im¬ 
piety  ”  (“De  Cherubim,”  xx.),  and  of  self-love  (“De 
Sacrifices  Abelis  et  Caini  ” ;  “  Quod  Deterius  Potiori 
Insidiari  Soleat,”  10).  “Pie  built  a  city”  (Gen.  iv. 
17)  means  that  “he  built  a  doctrinal  system  of  law¬ 
lessness,  insolence,  and  immoderate  indulgence  in 
pleasure  ”  (“  De  Posteritate,”  15) ;  and  the  Epicurean 
philosophers  are  of  the  school  of  Cain,  “claiming  to 
have  Cain  as  teacher  and  guide,  who  recommended 
the  worship  of  the  sensual  powers  in  preference  to 
the  powers  above,  and  who  practised  his  doctrine  by 
destroying  Abel,  the  expounder  of  the  opposite  doc¬ 
trine  ”  (ib.  ll). 

A  doctrine  of  the  Cainites  appears,  then,  to  have 
been  in  existence  as  early  as  Philo’s  time ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  the  same.  In  the  second  centuryof 
the  common  era  a  Gnostic  sect  by  the  name  of 
“Cainites”  is  frequently  mentioned  as  forming  a 
branch  of  the  antinomistic  heresies  which,  adopting 
some  of  the  views  of  Paulinian  Christianity,  advo¬ 
cated  and  practised  indulgence  in  carnal  pleasure. 
While  some  of  the  Jewish  Gnostics  divided  men  into 
three  classes— represented  (1)  by  Cain,  the  physical 
or  earthly  man;  (2)  by  Abel,  the  psychical  man  (the 


middle  class) ;  and  (3)  by  Seth,  the  spiritual  or  saintly 
man  (see  Irenmus,  “Ad  versus  Hacreses,”  i.  7,  5;  com¬ 
pare  Philo,  “De  Gigantibus,”  13)— the  antinomistic 
pagan  Gnostics  declared  Cain  and  other  rebels  or 
sinners  to  be  their  prototypes  of  evil  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  the  Sodomites,  and  even 
Judas  Iscariot,  were  made  by  these  Gnostics  ex¬ 
pounders  of  the  “  wisdom  ”  of  the  serpent  in  rebellion 
against  God  (Gen.  iii.  5),  the  primeval  serpent,  “Nit- 
hash.  lia-Kadmoni  ”  (Gen  R.  xxii.  12).  How  many 
of  these  pernicious  doctrines  were  already  formed 
in  pre-Christian  times  and  how  many  were  developed 
during  the  first  and  second  Christian  centuries  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  (see  Jude  11,  “the  way  of  Cain”; 
I  re  mu  us,  lx.  i.  31, 1 ;  26,  31 ;  27,  3;  Hippolytus,  “  Ad- 
versus  Omnes  Haerescs,”  v.  11,  15,  21;  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  “  The  Cainists,”  Stromata  vii.  17;  Euse¬ 
bius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  29;  Epiphanius,  “Hares.” 
xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxxviii.  2).  Blau  with  good  reason 
refers  to  such  Caiuite  doctrines  the  Haggadah  of 
blasphemy,  referred  to  in  Sanli.  99b,  as  taught  by 
Manasseh  ben  Ilezekiah,  the  typical  perverter  of  the 
Law  in  the  direction  of  licentiousness. 

Bibliography:  A.  Honig,  Die  Ophiten ,  Berlin,  1889;  M. 
FriedlaiKler,  Dcr  VorcJirislliche  Jiidischc  Gnosticismus* 
1898,  pp.  19  ct  scq.;  idem,  Dcr  Antichrist ,  1901,  pp.  101  et 
scq.‘s  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Kctzcrgcsciiichtc  ties  Urchristcn- 
rhums,  1884,  pp.  324  et  seq .;  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  bei  den 
Kirchcnvatcrn ,  pp.  59-70. 

L.  g.  K 

- Critical  View:  The  narratives  in  Gen.  iv.'are 

assigned  to  two  different  strata  of  the  Jahvistic  docu¬ 
ment  ;  c.g. ,  Ball,  “  S.B.  O.  T. ,  ”  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Abel  (l-16a,  25,  26*  to  J),  the  later  stratum;  and 
the  story  of  Cain,  the  city-builder,  and 
Sources  of  his  descendants  (16b-241  to  J),  the 
and  earlier  stratum.  The  independence  of 
Original  the  two  sections  is  shown,  among  other 
Form.  things,  by  the  fact  that  the  man  who, 
in  verse  12,  is  to  be  “a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer,  ”  in  verse  17  builds  a  city.  Verses  16b- 
24,  to  which  probably  la  should  be  added,  are  from 
the  same  document  as  the  story  of  the  creation  in 
Eden;  and  lb-16,  25,  26,  from  that  containing  J]’s 
account  of  the  flood.  The  apparent  cross-reference, 
“wanderer,”  “nad”  (12),  with  “wandering,”  “Nod” 
(16b),  is  due  to  a  redactor;  and  verse  24  refers  to  a 
version  of  the  story  of  Cain  which  is  different  from 
that  given  in  lb-16  (compare  below). 

The  later  section,  lb-16,  is  commonly  explained 
thus  (compare  Holzinger’s  “  Genesis  ”) :  Cain  is  the 
eponym  of  the  Kenites  (see  2),  and  the  verses  are  a 
form  of  an  independent  tradition  which  explained 
the  nomadic  life  of  the  Kenites  as  due  to  a  curse  laid 
upon  them  for  some  ancient  murder.  To  the  settled 
Israelites  the  nomadic  life  seemed  mean  and  wretched. 
Verses  25,  26  connect  this  story  with  the  complete  J. 

The  earlier  section,  17-24,  is  J*’s  genealogy  of  the 
descent  of  the  human  race  from  Adam,  and  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  civilization.  The  Song 
of  Lamecli  (23,  24)  is  an  ancient  fragment  inserted 
by  J1,  referring  to  a  form  of  the  story  of  Cain  which 
placed  his  conduct  in  a  favorable  light. 

Text  of  Gen.  i v.  1 A.  V. ,  “  [a  man]  from  the  Lord,  ” 
soTarg.  O.,  implies  a  reading  'v»  MND;  the  actual  text 
might  possibly  be  rendered  as  R.  V.,  “with  the  help 
of  the  Lord”;  so  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  or  even 
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“from  Yhwii.”  Marti,  apud  Holzinger,  proposes 
’ot  for  'et,  “a  man  bearing  the  Ynwir-sign ”  (com¬ 
pare  verse  15,  and  below). 

The  etymology  of  i  v.  1  is  a  linguistic  impossibility. 
The  name  was  originally  that  of  the  Kenite  tribe 
(see  2).  The  word  pp  (“  kayin  ”)  is 
Origin  read  in  the  Masoretic  text  of  II  Sam. 
of  Name.  xxi.  16,  and  translated  “lance”;  the 
corresponding  words  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac  mean  “smith.”  The  tribe  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fame  of  its  smiths.  The  “  Cainan  ” 
of  Gen.  v.  14  (“Kenan”)  is  another  form  of  this 
name  (compare  “Kenan”;  R.  V.  “Kenan”).  No 
explanation  of  Yhwh’s  disapproval  is  given  in  the 
Masoretic  text.  The  LXX.  of  verse  7  implies  some 
ceremonial  irregularity.  Suggestions  that  the  sin 
consisted  in  the  bloodlessness  of  the  offering,  or  in 
its  worthlessness,  or  that  it  was  given  in  a  wrong 
spirit,  are  alike  conjectures.  The  story  is  probably 
imperfect  at  this  point. 

The  “sign”  of  Cain  is  sometimes  understood  as 
a  sign  given  to  Cain  to  reassure  him,  but  probably 
some  mark  on  his  person  is  intended, 
The  which  should  indicate  that  he  was  un- 
“  Sign”  of  der  divine  protection.  It  perhaps  re- 
Cain.  fers  to  a  tribal  mark  of  the  Kenites 
connected  with  their  worship  of  Yhwii 
(Stade,  “Z.  A.  T.  W.” ;  Guthe,  “Herzog,”  1901,  s.v.). 

The  Apocrypha  (Wisdom  x.  3,  4)  refers  to  Cain 
as  the  cause  of  the  Flood.  In  the  New  Testament 
Cain  is  mentioned  as  an  evil  example  (Heb.  xi.  4 ; 
I  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11). 

2.  Tribe;  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  and 
Judges  iv.  11,  for  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites  (see 
Kenites). 

3.  City  (“  Ha-Kayin ”) ;  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv. 
57,  in  southern  Judah,  often  identified  with  Yagin, 
southeast  of  Hebron. 

Bibliography:  Delitzscli,  Ncuer  Commentar  liber  die  Gene- 
si*  1887;  Wellliausen,  Die  Composition  dcs  Bcxatcuch ; 
Buckle,  Die  Biblische  Urgesch.  1883;  Stade,  Das  Kain - 
zcichcn ,  in  Z.  A.  T.  W.  1894,  pp.  250  ct  seq .;  1895,  pp.  157  ct 
scq.\  reprinted  in  Akademische  Reden  und  Abhandlungen , 
1S99,  pp.  229-273 ;  Holzinger,  Genesis ,  in  Kurzer  Handkom- 
mentar  zum  Altai  Testament ,  1898 ;  Guukel,  Handkom- 
mentar  zur  Gen.  1901. 

k.  W.  H.  B. 

CAINAN.  See  Kenan. 

CAIRO.  See  Egypt,  Fostat  Genizaii. 

CALABRESE,  HAYYIM  BEN  JOSEPH. 

See  Vital,  Hayylm. 

CALABRIA,  See  Italy. 

CAL  AH  :  The  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  Gen. 
x.  11  et  seq.-,  and  forming  with’  Nineveh,  Relioboth 
‘Ir,  and  Resen  the  chief  places  in  the  Assyrian  ex¬ 
tension  of  Nimrod’s  domain.  The  verse  in  question 
embodies  a  correct  tradition  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  originally  an  offshoot  of  Babylonia.  Assyrian 
culture  similarly  represents  a  natural  extension 
toward  the  work  of  the  civilization  that  arose  in 
the  South.  The  mound  of  Nimrod,  lying  in  the  fork 
of  land  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab, 
marks  the  site  of  the  city.  Excavations  were  begun 
here  by  Layard  in  1845,  and  subsequently  continued 
by  Rassanl  and  George  Smith.  Their  work  has 


resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  great  platform  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  faced  with  stone,  extending  600 
yards  north  and  south  by  400  yards  east  and  west, 
on  which  have  been  found  remains  of  new  palaces  and 
of  restoration  works  earned  on  by  Shalmaneser  I., 
Assurnazirpal,  Shalmaneser  II.,  Tiglathpileser  III., 
Sargon,  and  Esarhaddon.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  city,  but  Assurnazirpal  ascribes 
its  origin  to  Shalmaneser  I.  (about  1300  b.c.);  it  is, 
however,  scarcely  probable  that  the  city  came  into 
existence  at  so  late  a  period.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  means  that  Shalmaneser  rebuilt  it  and  made 
it  a  city  of  importance.  Though  the  city  was  at 
times  the  residence  of  the  king,  it  never  became  so 
populous  as  either  Assliur  or  Nineveh. 

Bibliography:  See  the  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  histories  of 
Tiele,  Homrael,  Winckler,  and  Rogers,  s.v. 


C ALAHOR(R) A  :  A  family  of  Spanish  descent, 
resident  in  Cracow  from  the  sixteenth  century  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  which  the  following  members 
attained  prominence : 

1.  Israel  Samuel  Calahorra  (in  the  place  of 
mi2>i>iSp  read  miil^Kp) :  Writer;  lived  at  Cracow; 
son  of  Solomon  Calahorra  (No.  3).  He  wTas  not  a 
physician,  as  Furst  and  others  have  it,  nor  did  he 
come  from  “  Califoora.  ” 

In  1624  he  completed  “Yismali  Yisrael”  (Israel 
Shall  Rejoice),  a  lexicon  to  the  four  ritual  codes  in 
alphabetic  order.  It  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1626 
and  again  at  Amsterdam  in  1693,  together  with  the 
commentary  “Hukke  Da‘at”  by  Moses  Jekutliiel 
Kaufman.  Single  parts  of  it  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
1700  and  at  Dyhernfurtli  in  1701.  The  code  Yoreh 
De£ah  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1865,  together 
with  the  commentary  “  Hukke  Da‘at  ”  and  a  com¬ 
mentary,  “‘Olelot  Zebi,”  by  M.  H.  Friedlander. 

According  to  Calaliorra’s  own  statement  in  the 
preface  to  his  lexicon,  he  wrote,  besides  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  ritual  codes:  “  Or  Yisrael  ”  (Light  of 
Israel),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  “Kerem 
Shelomoh  ”  (Vineyard  of  Solomon),  a  commentary 
on  Pirke  Abot;  and  “Sudani  lia-Skamayim”  (Heav¬ 
enly  Ladder).  Besides  the  last  work  there  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  code  in  “Yismali  Yisrael”  a  “tehin- 
nali  ”  (supplication),  mystical  in  character,  together 
with  several  prayers.  None  of  these  other  works 
has  been  printed. 

2.  Mattithiah  Calahorra:  Apothecary  in  Cra¬ 
cow  ;  grandson  of  Solomon  Calahorra  (No.  3).  He 
held  a  religious  dispute  with  a  Dominican, .  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  in  1664  at  Pieter- 
kov.  An  account  of  his  trial  and  the  story  of  his 
martyrdom  are  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Dominican  monastery  at  Cracow.  A  copy  of  the 
same  is  in  the  possession  of  S.  J.  Halberstamm. 

3.  Solomon  Calahorra:  Physician;  lived  in 
Cracow  between  1559  and  1586.  His  son  designates 
him  as  “sepliarad  ”(=  Spaniard) ;  and  he  probably 
came  from  Calahorra.  Moses  Isserles  (ReMA)  and 
Solomon  Luria,  whose  contemporary  he  was,  held 
him  in  high  regard  for  his  medical  skill ;  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  conferred  on  him  in  1570  and  1578  by 
King  Sigismund  Augustus,  to  whom  he  was  physi- 
cian-in-ordinaiy,  and  by  Stephen  Batliori. 
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Calaliorra,  it  appears,  occupied  liimself  also  with 

business;  and  lie  has  been  confounded  by  G-raetz 
and  others  with  the  plij’sician  Solomon  Ashkenazi. 

Bibliography;  For  Israel  Samuel:  Leopold  Zunz.  Litcra- 
turoesch.  p.  435.  For  Mattithiali :  J.  M.  Zuuz/Ir  lm-Zedck, 
p.  TO.  For  Solomon ;  Moses  Isserles,  Rcsponsa,  No.  oO ;  Solo¬ 
mon  Luria,  Rcsponsa ,  No.  21;  Liber  Relationum  Castri 
Cracovicv  v.  U57S),  xi.  (1585);  J.  M.  Zunz,  pp.  08  et  seq .; 
Gmtz,  Gcsch.  der  Juclen,  ix.  71. 

G.  M.  K. 

CALAMANI,  JOSHUA  ABRAHAM  BEN 
SIMHAH ;  Italian  Talmudist;  born  at  Venice  in 
1704.  The  surname  “Calamani”  is,  according  to 
Steinsclineider,  derived  from  the  German  “Kalman  ” 
or  “  Kalonymus,  ”  borne  by  an  ancestor  of  Joshua. 
Calamani  was  a  precocious  child,  the  only  work  ex¬ 
tant  by  him  having  been  written  when  he  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  It  is  entitled  “Mille  de-Bedi- 
liuta  ”  (V  ords  of  Delectation),  and  contains  parodies 
on  the  language  and  style  of  the  Talmud,  with 
Kashi  and  Tosafot.  It  was  written  for  the  festival 
of  Hanukkali  (Venice,  1717). 

Bibliography  :  Steinsolaneider,  Cat.  BodL  col.  1555 ;  Mortara, 
Indicc ,  p.  9. 

L-  G.  I.  Br. 

CALAMUS  :  One  of  the  ingredients  (Ex.  xxx. 
23)  of  the  oil  made  specially  for  anointing  the  taber¬ 
nacle  (Ex.  xxx.  26),  its  vessels  (ib.  27-20),  and  the 
priests  (ib.  30).  The  calamus  reed  was  fragrant, 
and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of  spices 
and  fragrant  woods  in  Cant.  iv.  14.  It  was  one  of 
the  articles  in  which  Tyre  traded  (Ezek,  xxvii.  19). 
See  Reed. 

4.  JIL  G.  B.  L. 

CALATAYUD,  CAL ATAL-YEHUD,  or 
CASTILLO  DOS  JUDIOS  (Arabic,  Kal‘at 
-^■yAb,  Castillo  de  Ayub ;  Hebrew, 
or  nypp)*  City  of  Aragon,  which  had  a  large  Jew¬ 
ish  community  as  early  as  the  reign  of  *Abd  al- 
Raliman  III.  In  1882,  while  workmen  were  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundation  of  a  house,  they  discovered  a 
marble  tombstone  bearing  a  Hebrew  inscription  in 
memory  of  a  certain  Samuel  b.  Solomon,  who  died 
Marheshwan  11,  46SO=Oct.  9,  919  (“Boletin  de  la 
Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,”  xii.  17  et  seq. ;  “  Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  xvi.  273).  By  the  kings  of  Aragon  the 
Jews  of  Calatayud  were  granted  certain  privileges, 
among  which  was  one  with  regard  to  the  oath ;  and 
these  privileges  were  from  time  to  time  renewed. 

The  Jewish  quarter  of  Calatayud  was  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  Las  Pozas,  and  extended 
from  S.  Maria  de  la  Pena  to  the  Torre  Mocha.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  community,  which,  during  its  prosperous 
times,  annually  paid  6,000  maravedis  in  taxes,  pos¬ 
sessed  two  large  synagogues,  one  of  which,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  street,  was  very  beautiful. 
This  synagogue  was  built  by  Aaron  b.  Yahya,  and 
renovated  by  his  relative,  Joseph  b.  Yalyya,  There 
"were  also  several  large  schools,  two  of  which  were 
founded  respectively  by  Joseph  Parhi  and  Jacob  b. 
Calna. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  school  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  'weavers,  and  another  attached  to  the 
Hebrah  Kaddishah.  As  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  occasionally  absented  themselves  from  "the 


synagogues  and  held  prayers  in  private  houses,  the 

“  aljama”  (community)  ordained  tliat  services  were  to 

be  held  only  in  the  regularly  constituted  synagogues 
and  schools;  and  that  an  infringement  of  this  man¬ 
date  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine,  one-half  of  which 
was  to  be  donated  to  the  crown.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  two  persons  exempt  from  this  law :  one,  the 
physician  Don  Bahiel  al-Constantiui,  who  lived 
some  distance  from  the  synagogue ;  the  other,  Moses 
b.  Shaprut,  whose  gout  prevented  his  attendance  at 
the  service. 

In  1326  the  Jews  of  Calatayud  had  indiscreetly 
admitted  two  Christians  to  Judaism;  inconsequence 
the  former  were  condemned  to  severe  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  inquisitor,  but  later  pardoned  b}'  King 
Jaime.  In  the  war  between  Castile  and  Aragon  in 
1367,  the  Jews  of  Calatayud  and  Daroca,  of  whom 
the  former  had  bravely  defended  their  city,  were 
subjected  to  great  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Castilian  soldiery,  having  their  shops  plundered  and 
their  children  ruthlessly  massacred.  As  a  result  of 
this  war  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Calatayud,  which 
had  been  heavily  damaged  and  partly  destroyed,  had 
to  be  restored ,  and  since  the  Jews  were  willing  to 
repair  only  the  walls  of  their  immediate  quarter,  a 
joint  conference  was  held  on  Jan.  11, 1390,  between 
the  city  council  and  the  representatives  of  the  al¬ 
jama  (among  whom  were  the  physicians  Samuel 
Sadocli,  Jacob  Azarias,  and  Don  Samuel  b.  Shaprut), 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Jews  were  to  rebuild 
all  the  walls  of  the'  city,  but  that  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  reimbursement  from  the  Christian  inhabitants 
for  all  the  additional  money  expended. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  and  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  proselytizing  Vicente  Ferrer,  a  large 
number  of  the  wealthiest  Jews  of  Calatayud  in 
1391,  and  more  particularly  in  1413,  accepted  bap¬ 
tism.  Among  the  converts  were  the  following  dis¬ 
tinguished  families:  the  Clementes,  whose  progen¬ 
itor  was  Moses  Hamorro;  the  Santangels,  descended 
from  Azariah  Genillo;  the  Villanuevas,  from  Moses 
Pat-agon ;  and  the  children  of  the  wealthy  Samuel 
Vi  bon.  Several  of  these  persons  rose  to  high  emi¬ 
nence  in  Church  and  state,  but  many  fell  victims 
to  the  Inquisition. 

The  community,  once  wealthy  and  powerful, 
gradually  declined,  until  (about  fifty  years  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain)  it  was  able  to 
pay  only  a  modicum  in  taxes.  Calatayud  was  al¬ 
ways  celebrated  as  a  great  seat  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  among  its  eminent  scholars  were :  the  gram¬ 
marian  Solomon  ibn  Parlion,  who  was  bom  at 
Calatayud  and  was  a  friend  of  Judah  ha-Levi;  the 
rabbi  Solomon  Reuben,  who  was  related  to  Hasdai 
Crescas,  and  had  many  enemies  (he  was  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  place  to  the  preacher  En  Bima);  R. 
David  ibn  Shoeib,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  cireies,  and  who,  like  Moses 
Alkabiz  and  Don  Solomon  b.  David,  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Isaac  b.  Sheshet.  The  Nasi 
D.  Samuel  ha-Levi  and  R.  Moses  b.  Susa  (the  latter 
probably  identical  with  the  correspondent  of  Isaac 
b,  Sheshet  at  Ucles)  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Calatayud  community  at  the  disputation  at  Tor- 
tosa.  The  last  preacher  of  the  congregation  of 
Calatayud  was  the  celebrated  Isaac  Arama.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Steinsclineider  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  .  xi. 
605),  the  Jewish  family  name  “Kalai”  is  derived 
from  this  city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Jacobs,  Sources ,  Nos.  174,  1170,  etc.;  J.Ama- 
dor  de  los  Rios,  Historia  dc  Jos  Judmcn  A87Xtna,i.l%ii. 
301  &t  seq .;  Vincente  de  la  Fuente,  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Calatayud,  i.  300  et  seq.;  Bev.  EL  Juices, 

Sbeshet,  Responsa,  Nos.  211,  22/,  2/.j,  ddl,  o0f>,  sneoei  it 
liudah ,  p.  33.  jr- 

G. 


CALATRAVA:  Fortified  city  in  the  former 
province  of  La  Mancha,  in  Castile.  In  1146,  w  lien 
it  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VII., 
the  latter  made  his  favorite,  Judah  h.  Joseph  ibn 
Ezra  ha-Nasi,  governor  of  the  city,  just  as  Celorigo, 
when  captured  twenty-eight  years  later,  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Jews  (Joseph  lia-Kolien,  “  ‘Emek  lia- 
Baka ,7  [after  Ibn  Daud],  p.  28;  German  transl.  by 
M.  Wiener,  p,  161;  “ Boletin  Acad.  Hist.”  xiv.  267; 
J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  “Historia  de  los  Judiosde 
Espana,”  i.  331) 

The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  called  after 
this  city — who  received  large  estates  and  gifts  from 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon— and  tlieir  grand 
masters  had  various  relations  with  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  and  individual  Jews.  The  city  Maqueda 
was  a  fief  of  the  order,  and  was  the  home  of  the 
scholarly  Moses  Arragel,  with  whom  the  grand 
master  Luis  de  Guzman  corresponded.  In  1316 
the  grand  master  Garcia  Lopez  interceded  for  the 
Jewish  community,  by  asking  the  king,  Alfonso 
XL,  to  reduce  the  royal  taxes.  In  1304  the  Order 
of  Jaime  II.  of  Aragon  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  admitting  thirty  Jewish  families  into  the  city  of 
Alcahiz,  which  belonged  to  the  order.  In  lecogni- 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  grand  master 
and  his  knights  to  King  Henry  II.  in  his  war  against 
Don  Pedro,  the  king  presented  the  grand  master 
and  the  order  500  and  1,000  maravedis,  respectively, 
from  the  annual  taxes  of  the  Jews  residing  between 
Guadalferra  (Guadalfeisa)  and  Puerto  de  Muladar 
and  from  those  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Villa 
Real.  In  1310  the  order  sold  a  water-mill,  called 
Batanejo,  which  became  the  property  of  Don  Zu- 
lema  (Salomon  ibn  Albagal)  and  his  wife,  Jamila, 
more  correctly  Joanila.  The  grand  master  Garcia 
Lopez  also  had  negotiations  with  Abraham  aben 
Xuxcn  (ben  Susan)  of  Villa  Real  in  regard  to  a 


water-mill. 

Bibliography  :  Boletin  dc  la  Beal  Academia  dcla Historia, 
xxxv.  30,  45,  5L,  120  ct  seq. ;  Bcv.  Et.  Juices ,  xxxix.  313  ct 
SCq Luis  Delgado  Merehtin,  Historia  Documcntada  dc  1  dla 
Beal,  i.  209  et  seq. 

a.  M-  K- 


CALAZ,  JUDAH.  See  Kalaz,  Judah. 
CALCOL  :  A  man  famous  for  his  wisdom,  since 
the  Biblical  writer  attests  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by 
saving  that  he  surpassed  Calcol.  In  the  account  of 
I  Kings  iv.  31,  R.  V.,  Calcol  (Chalcol,  I  Kings  iv. 
31,  A.  V.)  is  given  as  the  son  of  Mahol,  while  in 
I  Cliron.  ii.  6  lie  is  called  the  son  of  Zerah  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  brother  of  Heman  and  Ethan. 
Rashi,  following  the  Midrash  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  iv. 
34b)  says  that  Calcol  [which  probably  means  “  the 
nourishcr,”  or  “nourishment”]  is  a  name  given  to 
Joseph  because  of  the  verse  “and  Joseph  nourished” 

(f|DV  ‘ja'ja’D  (Gen.  xlvii.  13).  T 

E.  G.  II.  tL  B.  L. 


III.— 32 


CALCUTTA :  Capital  of  Bengal,  and  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  British  India.  The  Jews  of  Calcutta 

now  number  about  2, 150,  of  whom  loO  are  Euro¬ 
pean  and  the  remainder  natives  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  southern  Arabia.  Just  when  the  first 
Jew  settled  in  Calcutta  is  uncertain;  but  Jewish 
traders  did  business  there  many  years  ago.  Sha- 
iome  David  Cohen  is  the  first  permanent  settler  of 
whom  there  is  authentic  record  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  became  a  favorite  of 
the  raja  of  Lucknow,  and  even  had  the  honor  of 
riding  with  him  on  his  elephant.  Cohen  built  the 
first  synagogue  in  Calcutta,  known  as  the  Old  Syna* 
gogue.  The  second  synagogue,  Ha  veil 
Syn-  Shalome,  situated  in  Canning  street, 
agogues.  was  built  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
Ezekiel  Judah  Jacob,  another  Jewish 
pioneer.  It  had  until  lately’'  the  income  (229  rupees 
monthly)  from  a  large  compound,  which  was  form¬ 
erly  distributed  among  tbe  poor.  This  compound 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Magen  David  synagogue, 
whose  founder,  Elias  David  Joseph  Ezra,  compen¬ 
sated  the  jShiveh  Shalome  by  a  permanent  income 
from  a  trust  fund.  Religious  questions  are  sent  for 
solution  to  Bagdad. 

The  third  synagogue  was  the  Beth-El,  on  Pollock 
street,  erected  in  1855—56  by  Joseph  Ezia  and 
Ezekiel  Judah.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in 
1885-86  by  Elias  Shalome  Gubbay.  The  finest 
synagogue  in  Calcutta  is  the  Magen  David.  It  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  cooled  by  punkas  (fans). 

°Tlie  Ezra  Hospital,  the  only  Jewish  institution  of 
its  kind  in  Calcutta,  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Mozelle 
E.  D.  J.  Ezra  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  cost 
125,000  rupees;  and  all  expenses,  save  those  of  doc¬ 
tors,  are  defrayed  by  the  founder. 

The  school  Kehillath  Tcshooroon,  though  meant 
for  girls,  also  receives  boys  up  to  ten  years  of  age. 

It  is  in  charge  of  three  European  and 
Education,  two  Hebrew  teachers,  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  up  to  the  seventh  standard. 
The  school  is  maintained  partly  by  tuition  fees  and 
partly  by  a  government  subsidy.  There  is  also  a 
Talmud-Torah  school,  where  the  poor  are  taught 
and  fed  free  every  afternoon.  It  is  supported  by 
the  wealthy  Jews. 

In  trade  the  Jews  are  in  the  front  rank.  The 
great  houses  David  Sassoon  &  Co.  and  E.  A.  D. 
Sassoon  &  Co.  have  branch  offices  in  Calcutta. 
Other  representative  men  in  commercial  life  are  M. 
A.  Sassoon,  Maurice  Gubbay,  II.  S.  How  aid,  and  J. 
E.  D.  J.  Ezra.  The  middle-class  Jews  speculate  in 
opium  and  stocks,  and  act  as  brokers.  The  poor 
keep  shops  and  earn  a  livelihood  as  hawkers. 

The  rich  Jews  live  in  the  best  part  of  the  town, 
the  Cho w'r unghee,  their  habits  and  costumes  being 
European  in  every  respect,  though  their  vernacular 
is  Arabic.  There  are  several  cricket, 
Social  polo,  and  social  organizations.  Though 
Position,  many  still  adhere  to  their  Arabian  st\  le 
of  costume,  the  younger  generation 
has  adopted  English  dress. 

j.  J*  E* 

CALEB.— Biblical  Data  :  According  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  text,  Caleb  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  repre¬ 
sented  that  tribe  among  the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses 
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sent  from  the  wilderness  to  spy  out  Canaan.  He  and 
Joshua  alone  brought  back  an  encouraging  report, 
and  in  consequence  were  the  only  ones  of  all  that 
came  out  of  Egypt  who  were  permitted  to  survive 
and  enter  Canaan  (Nuiii.  xiii.  6,  80;  xiv.  passim ; 
xxvi.  65;  xxxii.  12;  xxxiv.  10;  Deut.  i.  86).  After 
the  conquest  he  was  given  Hebron  and  the  region 
around  it.  In  the  conquest  of  this  territory  he 
offered  the  hand  of  Achsali,  his  daughter,  to  the 
man  who  would  capture  Hebron  for  him;  the  feat 
was  accomplished  and  the  maiden  won  by  Caleb’s 
younger  brother,  Othniel.  To  him  was  assigned  the 
south  land,  to  which  later,  at  Achsah’s  request,  “the 
upper  springs  ”  were  added  (Josh,  xiv.,  xv. ;  and 
Judges  i.  passim).  Plis  name  is  connected  with  sev¬ 
eral  towns  in  southern  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  passim). 

J-  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  In  the  rabbinical 
sources,  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron  (I  Chron.  ii.  18- 
20),  is  identified  with  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(Hum.  xiii.  6),  the  epithet  “Jephunneh”  having 
been  given  to  him  because  he  “turned  away”  (mi?? 
=  m2)  from  the  sinful  intention  of  the  other  spies 
who  advised  the  people  against  going  into  the  Holy 
Land.  Caleb  is  also  called  (I  Chron.  iv.  5)  “Ash- 
hur,”  because  his  face  became  black  (nn^)  from 
much  fasting,  and  “  father  of  Tekoa  ”  (pipn  UX),  be¬ 
cause  he  fastened  (ppn)  his  heart  on  God,  and  in 
this  faith  he  married  the  prophetess  Miriam,  whom, 
although  she  was  neither  fair  nor  healthy,  he  treated 
with  fatherl}"  love  Onx),  appreciating  her  own  piety 
and  her  relationship  to  such  brothers  as  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

Although  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  Caleb  is  also 
called  “the  Kenizzite”  (A.  V.,  “Kenezite,”  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  14;  compare  Judges  i.  13),  because  Kenaz, 
the  father  of  Othniel,  was  his  stepfather;  Othniel 
thus  being  in  fact  his  half-brother  (Sotah  11a,  12a, 
where  the  names  of  Azubah’s  children  [I  Chron.  ii.’ 
18]  are  applied  to  Caleb  in  haggadic  fashion;  see 
also  Ex.  R.  i.  17). 

When  Caleb  came  to  Palestine  as  one  of  the  spies, 
he  visited  the  graves  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Hebron 
(compare  Hum.  xiii.  22)  and  prayed  for  their  help 
against  the  sinful  intention  of  his  colleagues  (Sotah 
34b).  It  was  also  he  alone  who  insisted  that  the 
spies  should  take  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  country 
with  them  in  order  to  convince  the  people  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fertility  of  Palestine.  As  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  this  Caleb  drew  his  sword  and  said; 
“If  you  will  not  take  any  fruit  with  you,  then  either 
my  life  or  yours!”  (Tan.,  Slielah  15,  ed.  Buber; 
Num.  R.  xvi.  14).  Thoroughly  realizing  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  spies,  and  knowing  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  dissuade  them,  he  did  not  betray 
his  plans  to  them,  but  acted  as  if  he  agreed  with 
them  (Tan.,  l.c.  19;  Hum.  B.  l.c.  19).  But  when  the 
spies  began  to  incite  the  people  against  Moses,  and 
hissed  Joshua,  who  attempted  to  act  as  peacemaker, 
Caleb,  whom  they  had  thought  to  be  on  their 
side,  rose  and  said,  “This  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
son  of  Amram  has  done  for  us.” — here  all  the  ring¬ 
leaders  were  si  lent— -“He  has  taken  us  out  of  Egypt; 
he  has  divided  the  sea  for  us;  and  helias  fed  us  with 
manna.  Isow,  therefore,  if  he  were  to  command 


us  to  make  ladders  and  scale  the  heavens,  we  should 
obey  him.  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  take  possession  ” 
(Sotah  35a;  Hum.  R.  l.c. ;  Tan.,  l.c.).  When  the 
country  was  divided,  Caleb  and  Joshua  received 
the  portions  that  had  been  intended  for  the  other 
spies  (B.  B.  117b,  118b). 

Caleb  was  the  father  of  Hun  from  his  second 
wife  Ephrath  (I  Chron.  ii.  19),  and,  therefore,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Davidic  house,  the  “Epliratliite” 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  12;  Sotah  lib;  Sanh.  69b). 

j.  sr.  L.  G. 

- Critical  View :  The  eponymous  ancestor  of 

the  clan  of  Calebites.  Since  “Caleb”  signifies 
dog,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  dog  Avas  the  totem 
of  the  clan.  Modern  criticism  finds  several  differ¬ 
ent  strata  to  this  material,  representing  different 
Points  of  view.  The  oldest  writer  (J)  calls  him 
simply  Caleb  in  Josh.  xv.  14-19;  and  Judges  i.  con¬ 
nects  him  with  the  expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anak 
from  Hebron,  and  with  the  gift  of  Achsali  and  of 
certain  lands  to  Othniel.  D  and  P  call  him  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  make  him  one  of  the 
twelve  spies.  In  the  original  form  of  the  story  he 
alone  brought  back  the  favorable  report,  and  so  of 
all  that  came  out  of  Egypt  he  alone  entered  Canaan. 

Bibliography  :  Wellhausen,  Die  Comjiosition  dcs  Hcxa* 
teuchs ,  pp.  337  et  seq.:  Driver,  Introduction,  p.  58;  Moore, 
Judges,  p.  31.  ’  ’ 

Jlt*  G.  A.  B. 

CALEBITES  :  A  branch  of  the  Edomite  clan  of 
Kenaz  (compare  Judges  i.  12  with  Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 
15,  42)  that,  before  the  Israelitish  conquest,  had 
migrated  to  southern  Judah  and  settled  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Hebron.  They  appear  to  have  entered  the 
country  from  the  south  and  to  have  been  friendly 
to  the  I-IebVews,  from  which  fact,  perhaps,  arose  the 
story  of  Caleb’s  favorable  report  as  one  of  the 
twelve  spies.  They  were  afterward  absorbed  in  the 
tribe  of  J  udali.  This  union  had  not  fully  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  David’s  career  as  an  outlaw  (I  Sam. 
xxv.  3,  xxx.  14).  The  narratives  in  Josh.  xv.  14  etseq. 
and  J udges  i.  12  et  seq.  were  composed  to  establish  the 
claim  of  certain  Calebite  clans  to  particular  localities 
(see  Aciisa  and  Othniel).  .  It  appears  from  I  Chron. 
ii.  18  et  seq .  that  the  pre-exilian  territory  of  the 
Calebites  included  Zipli  and  Mareshah  and  other 
towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah ;  while  another 
list  in  the  same  chapter  (verses  46  el  seq.),  by  repre¬ 
senting  certain  personified  towns  as  sons  of  Caleb’s 
concubines,  among  which  is  Bethlehem,  indicates 
that  after  the  Exile  the  clan  was  pushed  farther 
north.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  occupation  of 
the  south  by  Edomites. 

*  G,  A.  B. 


CALENDAR,  HISTORY  OF  :  The  history  of 
the.  Jewish  calendar  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — the  Biblical,  the  Talmudic,  and  the  post- 
Talmudic.  The  first  rested  purely  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  second  on  observa¬ 
tion  and  reckoning,  the  third  entirely  on  reckoning. 

The  study  of  astronomy  was  largely  due  to  the 
need  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  festivals.  The  com¬ 
mand  (Deut.  xvi.  1),  “Keep  the  month  of  Abib,” 
made  it  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  sun ;  and  the  command,  “  Also  observe  the 
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moon  and  sanctify  it,”  made  it  necessary  to  study 
tlie  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  oldest  term  in  Hebrew  for  the  science  of  the 
calendar  is  NJTI yap  (“fixing  of  the  month”); 

later  tunnn  KTIp  (“sanctification  of  the  new  moon”); 

'•B  KHPin  (“sanctification  of  the  new 

moon  by  means  of  observation”) ;  BHnn  £>Hp 
’’D  (“  sanctification  of  the  new  moon  by  means 
of  reckoning”)  ;  arm  KrW3p3  njTP(“ science  of 
fixing  the  month  ”) ;  mm  PVlp  ITD^H  (“  rules  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  new  moon”).  Among  other 
names  besides  these  we  find  ymyn  YID  (“  the  secret  of 
intercalation”).  The  medieval  and  modern  name  is 

mf>. 


The  Babylonian  year,  which  influenced  the 
French  time  reckoning,  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
12  months  of  80  days  each,  intercalary  months  being 
added  by  the  priests  when  necessary. 
Babylonian  Two  Babylonian  calendars  are  pre- 
Calendar.  served  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in 
both  each  month  has  30  days  as 
far  as  can  be  learnt.  In  later  times,  however, 
months  of  29  days  alternated  with  those  of  30.  The 
method  of  intercalation  is  uncertain,  and  the  practise 


seems  to  have  varied. 

The  Babylonian  years  were  soli-lunar;  that  is  to 
say,  the  year  of  12  months  containing  354  days  was 
bound  to  the  solar  year  of  3(55  days  by  intercalating, 
as  occasion  required,  a  thirteenth  month.  Out  of 
every  11  years  there  were  7  with  12  months  and 
4  with  13  months. 

Strassmeier  and  Epping,  in  “  Astronomisches  aus 
Babylon,”  have  shown  that  the  ancient  Bab3rlonians 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  astronomy  to  enable 
them  to  draw  up  almanacs  in  which  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  the  times  of  new  and  full 
moon  were  predicted  (“Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  1891— 
1892,”  p.  112). 

The  Talmud  (Yerushalmi,  Rosli  ha-Shanah  i.  1)  cor¬ 
rectly  states  that  the  Jews  got  the  names  of  the 
months  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 

There  is  no  mention  of  an  intercalary  month  in 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  correc¬ 
tion  was  applied  in  ancient  times  by  the  addition  of 
1  month  in  3  years  or  by  the  adding  of  10  or  11 
days  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Astronomers  know  this  kind  of  year  as  a  bound 
lunar  year.  The  Greeks  had  a  similar 

Bound  3Tear.  Even  the  Christian  year,  al- 

Lunar  though  a  purely  solar  year,  is  forced 

Year.  to  take  account  of  the  moon  for  the 

fixing  of  the  date  of  Easter.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  free  lunar 


year. 

It  thus  seems  plain  that  the  Jewish  year  was  not 
a  simple  lunar  year;  for  while  the  Jewish  festivals 
no  doubt  were  fixed  on  given  days  of  lunar  months, 
they  also  had  a  dependence  on  the  position  of  the 
sun.  Thus  the  Passover  Feast  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  the  wheat  harvest  (miX)»  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  also  called  spDKn  Jn, took  Place 
in  the  fall.  Sometimes  the  feasts  are  mentioned  as  ta¬ 
king  place  in  certain  lunar  months  (Lev.  xxiii. ;  Num. 
xxviii.,  xxix.),  and  at  other  times  they  are  fixed 
in  accordance  with  certain  crops;  that  is,  with  the 
solar  year. 


In  post-Talmudic  times  Nisan,  Siwan,  Ab, 
Tishri,  Kisiew,  and  Shebat  had  30  days,  and  Iyyar, 
Tammuz,  Elul,  Heshwan,  Tebet,  and  Adar,  29.  In 
leap-year,  Adar  had  30  days  and  We-Adar  29.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer,  there  was  a  lunar 
solar  cycle  of  48  years.  This  cycle  was  followed  by 
the  Hellenists,  Essenes,  and  early  Christians. 

In  the  times  of  the  Second  Temple  it  appears  from 
tlieMishnah  (R,  II.  i.7)  that  the  priests  had  a  court  to 
which  witnesses  came  and  reported.  This  function 
was  afterward  taken  over  by  the  civil  court  (see  B. 
Zuckermann,  “  Materialien  zur  Entwicklung  der  Alt- 
judischen  Zeitrechnung  im  Talmud,”  Breslau,  1882). 

The  fixing  of  the  lengths  of  the  months  and  the 
intercalation  of  months  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  at  whose  head  there  was  a  patriarch  or 
The  entire  Sanhedrin  was  not  called  upon 
to  act  in  this  matter,  the  decision  being  left  to  a 
special  court  of  three.  The  Sanhedrin  met  on 
the  29tli  of  each  month  to  await  the  report  of  the 
witnesses. 

From  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  certain 
rules  were  in  existence.  The  new  moon  can  not 
occur  before  a  lapse  of  29^  days  and  §■  of  an  hour. 
If  the  moon  could  not  be  exactly  determined,  one 
month  was  to  have  30  days  and  the  next  29.  The  full 
months  were  not  to  be  less  than  4  nor  more  than  8.  so 
that  the  year  could  not  be  less  than  352  days  nor  more 
than  356.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (70 
c.E.)  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  removed  the  Sanhedrin 
to  Jabneh.  To  this  body  he  transferred  decisions 
concerning  the  calendar,  which  had  previously  be¬ 
longed  to  the  patriarch.  After  this  the  witnesses 
of  the  new  moon  came  direct  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

Every  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  an 
extra  month  was  intercalated.  The  intercalation  seems 
to  have  depended  on  actual  calculation  of  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  which  were 
handed  down  by  tradition  in  the  pa- 
Empirical  triarchal  family.  Moreover,  it  was 
Determina-  possible  to  judge  by  the  grain  harvest. 

tion  of  If  the  month  of  Nisan  arrived  and 
Leap-Year,  the  sun  was  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  vernal  equinox  that  it  could  not 
reach  it  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  then  this  month 
was  not  called  Nisan,  but  Adar  Sheni  (second). 

On  the  evening  before  the  announcement  of  the 
intercalation  the  patriarch  assembled  certain  schol¬ 
ars  who  assisted  in  the  decision.  It  was  then  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  various  Jewish  communities  by 
letters.  To  this  epistle  was  added  the  reason  for 
the  intercalation.  A  copy  of  such  a  letter  of  Rab- 
ban  Gamaliel  is  preserved  in  the  Talmud  (Sank, 
xi.  2). 

The  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  were  informed  of  the  beginning  of  the  month 
by  fire-signals,  which  were  readily  carried  from  sta¬ 
tion  to  station  in  the  mountain  country.  These 
signals  could  not  be  carried  to  the  exiles  in  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  who,  being  accordingly  left 
in  doubt,  celebrated  two  days  as  the  new  moon. 

Owing  to  the  weather  it  was  frequently  impossi¬ 
ble  to  observe  the  new  moon.  In  order  to  remove 
any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
year  on  this  account,  it  was  ordained  that  the  year 
should  not  have  less  than  4  nor  more  than  8  full 
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months.  After  the  fixing  of  the  calendar  it  was  set¬ 
tled  that  the  year  should  not  have  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  7  full  months. 

R.  Gamaliel  II.  (80-116  c.e.)  used  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  witnesses  in  person,  and  showed  them 
representations  of  the  moon  to  test  their  accuracy. 
On  one  occasion  he  fixed  the  first  of  Tisliri  after  the 
testimony  of  two  suspected  witnesses.  The  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  decision  was  disputed  by  Rabbi  Joshua, 
who  was  thereupon  commanded  by  the  patriarch  to 
appear  before  him  prepared  for  travel  on  the  day 
which  was,  according  to  his  (Joshua’s)  calculation, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  an  order  with  which  he  most 
reluctantly  complied. 

t  During  the  persecutions  under  Hadrian  and  in  the 
time  of  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  martyr 
Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  pupils  attempted  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  intercalation  of  a  month. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Simon  III.  (140-163)  a 
great  quarrel  arose  concerning  the  feast-days  and 
the  leap-year,  which  threatened  to  cause  a  permanent 
schism  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian 
communities — a  result  which  was  only  averted  by 
the  exercise  of  much  diplomacy. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Rabbi  Judah  I.,  sur- 
named  the  Holy  ”  (163-193),  the  Samaritans,  in  order 
to  confuse  the  Jews,  set  up  fire-signals  at  improper 
times,  and  thus  caused  the  Jews  to  fall  into  error 
with  regard  to  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Rabbi 
Judah  accordingly  abolished  the  fire- 
Talmudic  signals  and  employed  messengers. 

Period.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  who 
could  not  be  reached  by  messengers 
before  the  feast  were  accordingly  in  doubt,  and  used 
to  celebrate  two  days  of  the  holidays.  By  this  time 
the  fixing  of  the  new  moon  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  seems  to  have  lost  its  impor¬ 
tance,  and  astronomical  calculations  were  in  the 
main  relied  upon. 

One  of  the  important  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
calendar  was  Samuel  (born  about  165,  died  about 
250),  surnamed  “  Yarhinai  ”  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  moon.  He  was  an  astronomer,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  knew  the  courses  of  the  heavens  as  well 
as  the  streets  of  his  city  (Ber.  58b).  He  was  director 
of  a  school  in  Nehardea  (Babylonia),  and  while  there 
arranged  a  calendar  of  the  feasts  in  order  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  might  he  independent  of  Judea. 
He  also  calculated  the  calendar  for  sixty  years.  His 
calculations  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent  cal¬ 
endar  of  Hillel.  According  to  Bartolocei  liis  tables 
are  p reserved  in  the  Vatican .  A  contemporary  of  his, 

R.  Adda  (born  183),  also  left  a  work  on  the  calendar. 

Mar  Samviel  reckoned  tJie  solar  year  at  36o  days 
and  6  hours,  and  Bab  Adda  at  365  days,  5  hours,  55 
minutes,  and  25§f  seconds. 

>  lu  325  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held,  and  by  that, 
time  the  equinox  had  retrograded  to  March  21. 
This '■council  made  no  practical  change  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  civil  calendar,  but  addressed  itself  to  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Church  calendar,  which  was  soli-lunar 
on  the  Jewish  system  Great  disputes  had  arisen 
as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  Moreover,  the 
Church  was  not  fully  established,  many  Christians 
being  still  simply  Jewish  sectarians.  A  new  rule 
was  therefore  made,  which,  while  still  keeping 


Easter  dependent  on  the  moon,  prevented  it  from 
coinciding  with  Passover. 

Under  the  patriarchate  of  Rabbi  Judah  III.  (300- 
330)  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  witli  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  received  as  a 
mere  formality,  the  settlement  of  the  day  depending 
entirely  on  calculation.  This  innovation  seems  to 
have  been  viewed  with  disfavor  by  some  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  particularly  Rabbi  Jose,  who  wrote 
to  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Alexandrian  com¬ 
munities,  advising  them  to  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fathers  and  continue  to  celebrate  two  clays, 
an  advice  which  was  followed,  and  is  still  followed,5 
by  the  majority  of  Jews  living  outside  of  Palestine! 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantius  (337-361)  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Jews  reached  such  a  height  that  all 
religious  exercises,  including  the  computation  of  the 
calendar,  were  forbidden  under  pain  of  severe  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  Sanhedrin  was  apparently  prevented 
from  inserting  the  intercalary  month  in  the  spring; 
it  accordingly  placed  it  after  the  month  of  Ah 
(July-  August). 

The  persecutions  under  Constantins  finally  decided 
the  patriarch,  Hillel  II.  (330-365),  to  publish  rules 
for  the  computation  of  the  calendar,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  secret  science.  The 
political  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  meetings  of 
the  Sanhedrin  became  so  numerous  in  this  period, 
and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the 
Post-  feast-days  was  so  great,  that  R.  Huna 
Talmudic  b.  Abin  made  known  the  following 
Period.  secret  of  the  calendar  to  Raba  in  Baby¬ 
lonia:  Whenever  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  winter  will  last  till  the  16tli  of  Nisan,  make 
the  year  a  leap-year  without  hesitation. 

This  unselfish  promulgation  of  the  calendar,  though 
it  destroyed  the  hold  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  scattered 
Judeans,  fixed  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  feasts 
upon  the  same  day  everywhere.  Later  Jewish  wri¬ 
ters  agree  that  the  calendar  was  fixed  by  Hillel  II.  in 
the  year  670  of  the  Seleucidan  era;  that  is,  4119  a.m. 
or  859  c.e.  Some,  however,  as  Isaac  Israeli,  have 
fixed  the  date  as  late  as  500.  Saadiaii  afterward 
formulated  calendar  rules,  after  having  disputed 
the  correctness  of  the  calendar  established  by 
the  Karaites.  That  there  is  a  slight  error  in  the 
Jewish  calendar — due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  length 
of  both  the  lunar  and  the  solar  years  upon  which  it  is 
based — has  been  asserted  by  a  number  of  writers. 
According  to  Isidore  Loeb  the  Jewish  cycle  in 
19  years  exceeds  the  Gregorian  by 
Error  in  2  hours,  8  minutes,  and  15.3  seconds. 

the  This  makes  a  difference  in  a  hundred 
Calendar.  C3^cles  (1900  years)  of  8  days,  21  fiours, 

45  minutes,  and  5  seconds' (“  Tables  du 
Calendrier  Juif,”  p.  6,  Paris,  1886). 

The  assumed  duration  of  the  solar  year  is  6  min¬ 
utes,  39ff  seconds  in  excess  of  the  true  astronomical 
value,  which  will  cause  the  dates  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  future  Jewish  years,  which  are  so  calcula¬ 
ted,  to  advance  from  the  equinox  a  day  in  error  in 
216  years  (“Encyc.  Brit.”  *.«.  “Calendar,”  9tli  cd., 
iv.  678). 

The  following  calculation  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Jewish  and  Gregorian  lengths  of  the  year 
and  month  was  privately  made  for  the  writer  by 
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Prof  William  Harkness,  formerly  astronomical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington : 

1  year  =  3G5  d.  05  h.  9971s  lialakim 
or  365  d.  05  h.  55  m.  25.439  s. 

48  m.  40.069  s.  true  value 

(29  d.  12  h.  793  lialakim)  235  =  6939  d.  16  h.  595  kalakim  =  19 

29^(1.  12  b.  44  m.  3hi  s,  True  value  =  29  d.  12  h.  44  m»  02.841  S. 
According  to  these  calculations  the  Jewish  year 
exceeds  the  Gregorian  by  6  m.  39.37  s.  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  month  by  .492  s.  Insignificant  as  these  differ¬ 
ences  may  appear,  they  will  cause  a  considerable 
divergence  in  the  relations  between  Nisan  and  spring 
as  time  goes  on,  and  may  require  a  Pan- Judaic  Synod 
to  adjust. 

Writers  on  the  Calendar:  Mashallah,  754-813 ; 
Salil  ben  Rabban  al-Tabari,  800;  Sind  ben  Ali, 
829-832 ;  Shabbetliai  b.  Abraham  Donolo,  949 ;  Has¬ 
an,  judge  of  Cordova,  972;  Abraham  b.  Hiyya,  d. 
1136;  Abraham  ibnEzra,  1093-1168;  Isaac  b.  Joseph 
Israeli,  1310;  Immanuel  b.  Jacob  of  Tarrascon,  1330- 
1346;  Elia  Misrahi,  d.  1490;  Abraham  b.  Samuel 
Zaeuto,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa,  1492', 
Moses  Isserles,  d.  1573 ;  David  Gans(d,  1613),  a  friend 
of  Keppler  and  Tycho  Brahe ;  Raphael  Levi  Han¬ 
nover,  1734;  Israel  Lyons,  1773,  member  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  polar  expedition.  Besides  the  following  works 
of  the  Talmudic  period;  Miyn  Ba- 

raita  of  the  secret  of  intercalation  (R.  H.  xx.  2); 

Ki1"-D  SHU  3*n  anni  (Pirfce  de  Rabbi 
Eliezer  ha-Gadol  b.  Hyrcanus). 

Bibliography:  L.  M.  Lewisolm,  Gescliichte  unci  System  des 
Jlidischen  Kalendenccscns ,  Leipsic,  1853  (Schnften  heraus- 
Kepreben  vom  Institute  zur  Forderunc:  der  Israelitiscben  Lite- 
ratur) ;  also  the  works  of  Steinschneider,  Scaliger,  and  Ideler. 
j.  A. 

CALENDAR  (Hebrew,  “  Luah  ”  =  table) :  A 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
The  Jewish  calendar  reckons  the  days  from  evening 
to  evening,  in  accordance  with  the  order  observed 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation,  “And  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day  ”  (Gen. 
i.  5).  This  principle  is  repeated  in  the  Pentateuch 
several  times  (Ex.  xii.  18;  Lev.  xxiii.  32).  With 
nightfall  the  day,  the  period  of  twenty ‘four  hours, 
ends,  and  a  new  one  commences.  The  day,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  consists  of  two  periods,  that  of 
light  and  that  of  darkness;  the  former  is  called 
“day”;  the  latter,  “night.”  So  that  the  term 
“day  ”  is  used  in  a  double  sense;  (1)  as  the  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  (2)  as  daytime.  Which  of 
the  two  meanings  the  word  carries  in  any  particular 
passage  of  the  Bible  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the 

context  or  from  parallel  passages  (compare  Bab. 

Suk.  48a). 

The  transition  from  day  to  night,  from  light  to 
darkness,  and  vice  versa,  is  gradual:  in  the  one  case 
it  begins  before  sunset,  and  continues 
Day  and  till  after  sunset ;  in  the  other,  it  begins 
Night.  before  sunrise  and  continues  till  after 
sunrise.  The  tAVO  periods  of  transition 
are  of  undefined  length,  and  are  called,  in  Hebrew, 
“  ‘  ereb  ”  and  “  boker  ”  (“  evening  ”  and  “  morning  ” ; 
compare  Ruth  iii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  11;  Num.  ix. 
15).  The  period  of  transition  is  also  called  “  neslief  ” 
(“dawn”  and  “twilight”;  Prov.  vii.  9;  I  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  compare  Berakot  3b)  and  “  dimdume  hammah” 


(redness  of  the  sun,  Yer.  Berakot  iv.  1;  Bab.  ib.  9; 
and  Rashi,  cul  loc.). 

Nightfall,  as  the  border-line  between  two  consec¬ 
utive  days,  is  the  moment  when  three  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude  become  visible  (“zet  ha-koka- 
bim  ”);  and  the  length  of  a  day  as  opposed  to  night 
is,  according  to  Nell.  iv.  21,  “from  the  rising  of  the 
morning”  {“  ‘alot ba-shahar ”  or  “*alot  ‘amraud  ha- 
shahar  ”)  “  till  the  stars  appear  ”  (“  zet  ha-kokabim  ” ; 
Berakot  2b).  The  short  time  before  the  actual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stars  is  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
period,  neither,  day  nor  night,  and  is  called  in  rab¬ 
binic  literature  “ben  ha-shemashot ”  (between  the 
tivo  suns),  a  euphemism  for  “  bene  ramslmya  ”  (be¬ 
tween  the  evenings;  compare  Mishnali  Pesahim  i. 
1).  The  duration  of  the  “  ben  ha-shemashot  ”  is  fixed 
by  the  Rabbis  (TurOrah  Hayyim,  261)  to  be  thirteen 
minutes,  thirty  seconds  before  night. 

An  important  element  in  the  modern  Jewish  cal¬ 
endar  is  the  announcement  of  zet  ha-kokabim  on 
Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  fasts.  The  time  that-elapses 
betAveen  sunset  and  the  appearance  of  stars  \7aries 
from  day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place.  It  is  de¬ 
termined  by  frequent  observation,  or  by  calculation. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  re¬ 
sults  found  must  be  considered  as  the  average  time 
of  zet  ha-kokabim,  which  does  not  in  each  individ¬ 
ual  case  agree  Avitli  the  result  of  direct  observation. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  under  aver- 
. Beginning  age  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 

of  Night,  three  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
become  visible  in  the  evening  when 
the  sun  is  seven  degrees  below  the  horizon.  The 
calculation  is  based  on  the  following  three  equa- 

tions:  (1)  cos  6= — S‘U  —  (2)  cos  H  =  tan  D 

7  cos  L  cos  D 

6  4-  II  6  —  H 
tan  L.  (3)  cos  (H  -  x)  =  2  cos  — cos  — — . 

[H  =  time  in  degrees  from  noon  to  sunset;  D  = 
declination  of  the  sun;  9  =  an  auxiliary  angle; 
x  =  time  between  sunset  and  the  moment  when 
the  sun  reaches  7  degrees  beloAV  the  horizon.]  In 
higher  latitudes,  where  during  the  summer  the  sun 
does  not  sink  below  the  horizon,  and  during  the 
winter  does  not  rise  above  it,  the  days  are  counted  in 
summer  from  midday,  i.e.,  from  one  upper  crossing 
of  the  meridian  by  the  sun  to  the  next  crossing ;  in  the 
Avinter,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  i.e.,  from  one 
loAver  crossing  of  the  meridian  by  the  sun  to  the  next. 

In  places  of  the  same  latitude  the  time  of  zet  ha- 
kokabim  varies  according  to  their  longitude.  Like 
any  other  point  of  time,  it  traA7els  at  the  rate  of  one 

degree  in  four  minutes  from  meridian  to  meridian, 
along  any  of  the  parallel  circles,  and  arrives  again  at 
the  starting-point  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  arises,  AATliich  is  to  he  considered  the  first 
meridian.  At  which  point  of  the  circle  do  the 
twenty-four  hours  begin?  The  problem  has  been 
discussed  by  R.  Judah  ha-LeA7i  in  his  “Cuzari”  (ii. 
11),  and  although  he  seems  inclined  to  take  the  merid¬ 
ian  of  Sinai  or  of  Jerusalem  as  the  first,  the  meridian 
90  degrees  east  of  Jerusalem  was  accepted  as  the 
starting-point. 

The  day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  hours, 
beginuing  at  6  f. m.  (In  Pirke  R.  El.  the  “large 
hour,”  equal  to  tAVO  ordinary  hours,  is  mentioned.). 
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This  division  affects  only  the  calculation  of  the 

molad  ”  and  “  tekufah  ”  (beginning  of  a  month  and 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year).  In  other  respects 
daytime  is  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  daytime.  Whether  the 
night  in  Talmudic  times  was  likewise  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  is  not  certain.  While  in  daytime  the 
parts  could  easily  be  determined  by 
Duration  of  the  sun-dial,  it  became  difficult  after 
Day.  nightfall.  Both  in  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  literature  mention  is  made  of 
a  division  of  the  night  into  three  or  four  (Berakot 
3a)  watches  (“  ashmorah”  or  “  mishmarali” ;  compare 
“the  morning  watch”  [Ex.  xiv.  24],  “the  middle 
watch”  [Judges  vii.  19],  “the  beginning  of  the 
watches  ”  [Lam.  ii.  19]). 

The  hour  is  divided  into  1,080  parts  (“halakim  ”). 
In  the  \  er.  (Berakot  i.  1)  the  following  division  tis 
given:  A  day  has  twenty-four  hours ;  one  hour  has 
twenty-four  “  ‘onot  ” ;  the  “  ‘onali  ”  has  twenty -four 
“‘ittot”;  one  “fet”  has  twenty-four  “rega‘im.” 
In  the  calculation  of  the  molad  only  halakim  are 
employed.  Both  the  hour  and  the  parts  (halakim) 
are  treated  as  constant ;  a  day  on  the  equator,  which 
is  equally  divided  between  day  and  night — the  night 
lasting  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  and  the  day  from  6 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.—  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cal¬ 
culation. 

The  week  consists  of  seven  days,  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  place  in  the  week.  They 
are  called  the  first  day,  the  second  day,  the  third 
day,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  day,  which  is  besides 
called  “Shabbat”  (Rest)  or  “  Yom  lia-Shabbat  ”  (Day 
of  Rest).  As  the  Sabbath  is  the  most  important  da}' 
of  the  week,  the  term  “Shabbat”  denotes  also 
“  week  ” — that  is,  the  period  from  one 
The  Week.  Sabbath  to  the  next;  and  a  year  of 
rest  is  also  called  “  Shabbat  ”  (or  “  sha- 
bu‘a”).  Friday,  as  the  forerunner  of  Shabbat,  is 
called  “  ‘Ereb  Shabbat  ”  (The  Eve  of  Sabbath).  The 
term  “  ‘ereb  ”  admits  of  two  meanings:  “evening” 
and  “admixture”  (Ex.  xii.  38);  and  “‘Ereb  Shab¬ 
bat”  accordingly  denotes  the  day  on  the  evening  of 
which  Sabbath  begins,  or  the  day  on  which  food  is 
prepared  for  both  the  current  and  the  following 
days,  which  latter  is  Sabbath. 

The  idea  of  preparation  is  expressed  by  the  Greek 
name  ^apauKEvp,  given  by  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xvi.  6, 

§  2)  to  that  day  (compare  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii! 

54;  Matt,  xxvii.  62;  John  xix.  42).  In  Yer.  Pesa- 
him  iv.  1  the  day  is  called  “Yoma  da-‘Arubta” 
(Day  of  Preparation).  Another  term  frequently 
employed  in  describing  the  day  is  the  Aramaic 
“  me ‘ale  ”  (bringing  in,  that  is,  the  Sabbath).  Sat¬ 
urday  evening — i.e.,  the  evening  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Sabbath— is  correspondingly  called  “Moza’e 
Shabbat  ”  in  Hebrew  and  “  Appuke  Yoma  ”  in  Ara¬ 
maic  (“  leading  the  day  out  ”).  The  name,  originally 
given  to  Saturday  evening,  is  also  applied  to  denote 
the  whole  of  “Sunday.”  Similarly,  the  sixth  year, 
or  the  year  preceding  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the 
eighth  year,  or  the  year  following  the  Sabbatical  }rear, 
are  respectively  called  “  ‘Ereb  Shebi‘it  ”  and  “Moza’e 
Shebi‘it.  ” 

The  same  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  any  of  the  festivals;  as  “‘Ereb 


Pesah,”  “‘Ereb  Sukkot,”  etc.  The  weekly  Sab¬ 
baths  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  lesson 
from  the  Pentateuch  or  by  that  from  the  Prophets 
read  on  Sabbath.  “  Shabbat  Beresliit,  ”  for  instance! 
is  the  name  of  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  autumn 
holy  days,  or  the  first  Sabbath  after  Simhat  Torah, 
because  on  that  Sabbath  the  section,  or  parashali! 
that  begins  “Beresliit”  (Gen.  i.  1)  is  read;  and! 
similarly,  the  second  Sabbath  is  called  “Shabbat 
Noah,”  because  the  parasliah  beginning  “Eleli 
Toledot  Noali  ”  is  read  on  that  day.  Again,  “  Shab¬ 
bat  Naliamu  ”  is  the  Sabbath  after  the  fast  of  Ah, 
when  Isa.  xl.,  beginning  “Nahainu”  (Comfort  ye),  is 
read  ;  and  “  Shabbat  Slmbah  ”  is  the 
Name  of  Sabbath  between  New-Year’s  Day  and 
Sabbaths,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  IIos. 

xiv.,  beginning  “  Slmbah  ”  (Return),  is 
read.  The  names  are  based  on  the  custom  followed 
at  present  in  all  Orthodox  congregations,  prescribing 
the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
synagogue  once  every  year.  In  the  synagogues 
where  the  cycle  of  three  years  is  adopted,  these 
names  do  not  appty.  See  Sidka. 

#  A  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is  expe¬ 
rienced  by  those  who  are  traveling  round  the  world. 
Journeying  westward,  they  find  the  day  longer  than 
24  hours;  traveling  eastward,  they  find  the  day 
shorter  than  24  hours.  When  the  starting-point 
is  again  reached,  the  former  find  that  the  a  days  of 
their  counting  are  a-1  ordinary  days  of  24  hours; 
while  those  who  travel  in  an  eastward  direction  find 
their  a  days  equal  to  a-\-l  ordinary  days  of  24 
hours.  Suppose  the  traveler  in  a  westerly  direction 
completes  his  journey  on  Friday  evening  according 
to  his  reckoning,  he  finds  that  at  his  starting-place 
it  is  not  Friday  but  Saturday  evening;  and  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  the  opposite  direction,  if  he  completes  his 
journey  on  Saturday  evening,  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count  finds  that  the  day  was  counted  in  that  place 
as  Friday  and  not  as  Saturday.  In  the  first  case, 
therefore,  the  traveler  has  kept  one  Sabbath  less 
than  his  brethren  at  home;  in  the  second  case,  one 
Sabbath  more. 

The  moon  passes  through  her  different  phases  in 
29  days,  12  hours,  793  parts  (halakim)  of  an  hour. 
These  phases  serve  as  a  measure  of  time  (compare 
Ps.  civ.  19);  and  the  period  covered  by  them  is 
known  as  one  lunar  month.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  months  are  reckoned  by  full  days  and 
set  in  with  the  beginning  of  night.  They  contain 
either  29  or  30  days ;  in  the  first  case  the  month  is 
hasei  (deficient)  by  half  a  day ;  in  the  second, 

“  male, ”)  over-full)  by  half  a  day.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  moon  determines  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  At  first  a  small  and  faint 
The  Month,  arc,  like  a  sickle,  can  be  seen  by  those 
endowed  with  good  sight,  from  spots 
favorable  for  such  an  observation.  It  may,  tliere- 
foie,  happen  that  in  different  places  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  moon  is  noticed  on  different  days.  In 
order  to  prevent  possible  confusion  to  the  central 
religious,  authority,  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin,  in 
conjunction  with  at  least  two  colleagues,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  determination  of  New-Moon  Day 
for  the  whole  nation.  See  Calendar,  History  of. 
Although  the  Jewish  calendar  was  thus  regulated 
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by  direct  observation,  the  members  of  the  court  seem 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  recognized  system, 
called  “Sod  lia-Tbbur  (“  ‘Ibbur ”  is  the  interca¬ 
lation  of  a  day  in  a  month,  making  it  thirty  days, 
and  of  a  month  in  a  year.  The  principal  object 
of  the  calendar  was  to  regulate  these  two  points)— 
which  enabled  them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
evidence  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  which  was 
probably  resorted  to  on  exceptional  occasions 
(R.  H.  20).  There  were  times  of  persecution  when 
the  president  and  the  Sanhedrin  could  not  ex¬ 
ercise  their  authority;  times  of  trouble  and  war 
when  neither  witnesses  nor  messengers  could  travel 
in  safety.  On  such  occasions  calculation  had  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  substitution  of  calculation 
for  observation  became  gradually  permanent,  help¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  religious  unity  of  the  nation,  and 
insuring  the  uniform  celebration  of  “  the  seasons  of 
the  Lord,”  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  of  the  distance  of  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  from  Palestine.  A  permanent  calendar,  still  in 
force,  was  introduced  by  Ilillel  II.,  nasi  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  about  360.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  calendar 
of  Ilillel  originally  contained,  and  when  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  adopted.  In  the  Talmud  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 

Originally,  the  Hebrews  employed  numerals  to 
distinguish  one  month  from  the  other.  The  month 
in  which  the  spring  season  (“Abib”)  commenced 
was  the  first  month  (Ex.  xii.  2;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  the 
other  months  being  accordingly  called  the  second, 
third,  etc.  A  few  traces  of  names  of  months  are 
met  with  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible :  Abib, 
the  first  month  (Ex.  l.c.);  Ziw,  the  second  month  (I 
Kings  vi.  1);  Etanim,  the  seventh  month  (ib.  viii. 
2) ;  and  Bui,  the  eighth  month  (I  Kings  vi.  38).  In 
post-exilic  books  Babylonian  names  are  employed; 
viz.,  Nisan,  Iyyar,  Siwan,  Tammuz,  Ab,  Elul,  Tisli- 
ri,  Heshwan,  Kislew,  Tebet,  Shebat,  Adar,  and  We- 
Adar. 

Although  the  Hebrews  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  • 
it  was  provided  that  the  first  month  should  be  in 
the  spring  (Ex.  xii.  2,  xiii.  4;  Deut.  xvi.  1).  As  the 
lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  months,  or  354  days,  8 
hours,  876  parts,  it  is  shorter,  by  10  days,  21  hours, 
204  parts,  than  the  solar  year,  and 
The  Year,  every  two  or  three  years  the  difference 
is  equalized  by  the  addition  of  a 
month,  following  the  twelfth  month.  The  year  is 
then  called  a  leap-year,  and  consists  of  383  days,  21 
hours,  589  parts.  Various  methods  were  suggested 
for  the  equalization  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years  (see 
‘  Ar.  8b  et  seq. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  vii. ;  and  Baraita  of 
Samuel),  but  the  cycle  of  Meton,  or  the  Mahzor  of  the 
calendar  of  Hillel,  prevailed.  At  first  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  decide  annually  whether 
the  year  was  to  be  a  common  year  or  a  leap-year; 
and  the  decision  was  based  on  direct  observation  as 
to  the  signs  of  spring.  In  course. of.  time,  calculation 
was  in  this  case  also  substituted  for  observation; 
and  the  sequence  of  common  years  and  leap-years 
was  permanently  fixed. 

The  fact  that  the  civil  year  included  only  com¬ 
plete  days,  as  well  as  some  other  consideration,  set 
forth  below  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  calendar, 
caused  variations  in  the  number  of  days,  both  in 
the  common  year  and  in  the  leap-year. 


The  following  are  the  principles  regulating  the 
Jewish  calendar:  (1)  The  length  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  lunar  month  is  29  days,  12  hours,  793  parts. 

(2)  A  synodical  month  has  29  or  30  days,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  “haser”  (defective),  or  “male”  (full). 

(3)  The  first  of  Tishri  is  the  day  on  which  the 
“molad”  (conjunction)  of  Tishri  has  taken  place, 
except:  (a)  When  the  molad  is  at  noon  or  later 
(“  Molad  Zaken”).  (b)  When  the  molad  is  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  (“  Adu  ”  =  HK)-  (c) 
When  the  molad  in  a  common  year  is  on  Tuesday, 
204  parts  after  3  a.m  (“  Gatrad  ”  =  YittJi).  (d)  When 
the  molad  is  on  Monday,  589  parts  after  9  a.m.,  in 
a  year  succeeding  a  leap-year  (“  Betutakpat  ”  = 

The  exceptions  (“dehiyyot”  =  post¬ 
ponements)  were  introduced  to  provide  that  the 
Day  of  Atonement  should  not  be  on  Sunday  or  Fri¬ 
day  (fAr.  l.c.  p.  20),  and  that  the  seventh  day  of 
Tabernacles  should  not  be  on  Saturday.  Maimonides 
(“Yad,”  Kiddush  lia-Hodesh,  v.  7)  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  exceptions  astronomically.  The  excep¬ 
tion  of  Molad  Zaken  provided  that  the  first  of  Tishri 
should  at  least  include  six  hours  of  the  new  astro¬ 
nomical  month,  in  accordance  with  R.  H.  20 :  “  if  the 
molad  takes  place  before  noon,  the  moon  can  be  seen 
the  same  day  near  sunset  ” ;  and  that  same  day  was 
declared  to  be  the  first  of  Tishri.  There  was  at  least 
the  possibility  of  experts  discovering  the  small  sickle 
of  the  moon  six  hours  after  the  conjunction;  and 
this  possibility  justified  the  authors  of  the  calendar 
in  fixing  the  day  of  the  molad  as  the  first  of  the 
new  month,  if  the  molad  took  place  before  noon. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  a  certain 
Ben  Meir  (923)  to  substitute  12  hours,  642  parts 
for  “noon”  (compare  A.  Harkavy,  “Zikron  La’aha- 
ronim,”  and  M.  Friedlander,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
v.  196  et  seq.). 

(4)  The  molad  of  Tishri  of  the  first  year  was  on 
Sunday,  204  parts  after  11  p.m.  (5)  A  common 
year,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  has  353,  354,  or 
355  days;  a  leap-year,  consisting  of 
Principles  thirteen  months,  has  383,  384,  or  385 
of  the  days.  The  effect  of  these  variations 
Calendar,  is  the  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
months  of  Heshwan  and  Kislew,  which 
have  29  and  30  days,  30  and  30  days,  or  29  and  29 
days;  the  years  are  accordingly  called  “kesidrali” 
(regular),  “shelemali”  (perfect),  or  “haserah”  (de¬ 
fective),  and  marked  by  the  Hebrew  letters  3,  and 
n.  These  variations  for  the  common  year  and  for  the 
leap-year,  together  with  the  changes  as  regards  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  first  of  Tishri  falls, 
are;  ea,  PQ  an.  V)  and  hT  for  the  common 
year,  and  BO  rQ  33  nn  tWI  CPT  and  n?  for  the  leap- 
year;  the  letters  a,  J,  H,  T,  denoting  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

(6)  In  the  cycle  (“mahzor”)  of  nineteen  years  the 
third,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  nineteenth  are  leap-years ;  the  rest  are 
common  years.  Nineteen  lunar  years  with  seven 
extra  months  equal  nineteen  solar  years  minus  one 
hour,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts.  Some 
count  the  seven  leap-years  of  the  cycle  differently, 
because  they  begin  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle 
differently.  The  solar  year  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
according  to  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  is  the  same  as  the 
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Julian  year.  According  toR  Ada,  the  son  of  Aliabali 
(date  unknown),  it  is  12T7?  lunar  months  =  365  days, 
5  hours,  997-J-f  parts  (see  Maimonides,  “  Hil.  Kiddush 
lia-Hodesh,”  ix.,  x.).  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
equal  seasons;  and  the  beginning  of  a  season  is 
called  in  Hebrew  “tekufali.”  One  tekufali  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  next  91  days,  74-  hours,  according  to 
Samuel,  whose  theory  has  been  adopted  for  ritual 
purposes. 

As  the  Christian  calendar  is  based  on  the  solar 
year,  and  the  Jewish  calendar  has  only  years  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  lunar  months,  the  problem  arises 
how  to  find  for  a  given  Jewish  date  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Christian  date.  The  solution  is  as  follows; 


Gi\  en :  Sept.  24,  3  a.m.,  the  first  tekufali  of  Tishri,  being  12 
fiays,  20  hours,  201  parts  before  the  first  rnolad  of  Tishri.  What 
is  the  Christian  date  of  the  molad  of  Tishri  5061  (1901 )? 

Solution :  5660  =  297  cycles  (of  19  years)  aud  17  years.  The 
excess  of  1  solar  year  over  1  lunar  year  =  10  days,  21  hours,  204 
parts ;  of  19  solar  years  over  1  cycle  =  1  hour,  485  parts. 

In  297  cycles  the  excess  =  17  days,  22  hours,  405  parts;  in  17 
years  the  excess  =  17  days,  19  hours,  870  parts. 

Deduct  12  days,  20  hours,  204  parts  from  the  sum,  and  12  days, 
21  hours,  1071  parts  remain  as  the  excess  of  5660  solar  years  over 
5660  lunar  years ;  i.e.,  the  molad  Tishri  of  5661  is  12  days,  21 
hours,  1071  parts  before  Sept.  24,  3  a.m.  =  Sept.  11,  y,  min.  after 
o  a.m.  (old  style),  or  Sept.  24,  5  hours,  y>  min.  (new  style). 

The  date  of  the  first  of  Tishri  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  molad  Tishri.  According  to  rule  3,  it 
depends  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  molad 
takes  place,  whether  the  first  of  Tishri  is  the  day  of 
the  molad,  or  one  or  two  days  later.  In  order  to 
find  the  day  of  the  week  for  the  molad  Tishri,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  above  example  as  follows: 

The  first  molad  Tishri  was  2  daj*s,  5  hours,  204  parts.  The  ex¬ 
cess  over  complete  weeks  is  in  a  common  year  4  davs,  8  hours 
876  parts ;  in  a  leap-year,  5  days,  2i  hours,  589  parts:  in  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  2  days,  16  hours,  595  parts  ;  in  297  cycles,  11  common 
years,  and  6  leap-years,  it  amounts  to  0  days,  5  hours,  885  parts  * 
added  to  the  initial  2  days,  5  hours,  204  parts,  the  total  is  2  days,' 
11  hours,  9  parts ;  i.e.  the  molad  Tishri  5561  is  on  Monday  \i 
mm.  after  5  a.m.,  and  the  first  of  Tishri  is  on  the  same  day- 
Monday,  Sept,  24.  u 

Gauss  (“Monatliclie  Correspondenz  von  Freili.  v. 
Zacli,”  v.  435)  gives  the  following  formula  for  find¬ 
ing  the  Christian  date  for  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  of 
the  year  A  a.m.  : 

12  A  —  li  =  19  D  -f-  a ;  A  =  4  E  -f-  b ;  M  is  an  integral  and  m 
oS^,^n!0D  ’*  M  +  m  =  32-0440932  -f  1.5542418  a  -f  0.25  b  - 
U.UUdli  n  34  A .  Explanation  of  the  equation :  Let  M,  m,  a,  b,  c, 
have  the  same  signification  as  above,  T  =  initial  date  of  Nisan  1 
(the  day  of  the  molad)  of  the  year  1  a.m.  with  the  hours  and 
halakim  of  the  molad  Tishri  of  the  year  2  (i.e.  March  33,  583)* 
y  lunar  month  1  h.  485  h  . 

K  JO - L  =  - jg — -*  ThenM-j-m  =  T-  (A-l) 

r  (A”  P  L  -r  (6  -  1)  0.25  =  T  -  (A-l)  (19  -  12)  X 
-  etc.  -  TrK  \12  A  —  12)  -  etc,  =  T  -f  K  (12  A  -  2)  -  10  K 

,  e/5*  “  T  +  (J2  $  JTo1T)  ~  10  K  “  etc*  =  T  -  10  K  +  K  (12  A 

“  AL  4-  L  —  0.2.-J  b  -  0.25,  T-10KtL  +  14  = 

valued w  hU a  h  0'25  iS  disregarded  ln  order  t0  ^crease  the 
value  of  M  by  6  hours  and  thus  to  exclude  Molad  Zaken;  and 

addition  or  subtraction  of  a  multiple  of  19  does  not  alter  the  re- 

Further,  M+3A+r>b-f5  =  7  F-f  e.  if  c  =  2,  4  or  6  the 
fifteenth  of^Nisan  is  on  the  (M-|-l)th  day  of  March;  if  c  =  l" 
a>  6,  m>  0.63287037,  -  on  the  (M-f2)th  of  March,  and  if 
c  —  o,  a  >  11,  and  m  ^0.89772376  Nisan  15  is  on  the  (M-f-l)th 
of  March  ;  in  all  other  cases,  on  the  Mth  of  March. 

•  ^iS  formula  is  intended  to  determine  on  which 
day  of  the  week  the  Mth  of  March  falls:  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  days  over  complete  weeks  is  1  day  in  ordi- 
nary  3rears,  2  days  in  leap-years,  or  o  days  in  every 


4  years.  The  first  of  March  of  the  year  1  was  on 
Saturday;  the  excess  of  days  over  complete  weeks 
from  the  first  of  March  of  the  year  1  to  the  Mth  of 
March  of  the  year  A  is  =  6  +  M  +  f  (A  -  b)  +  (b  -  1) 
=  +  V  (A— b)  +  5+  b  (because  addition  or  sub¬ 

traction  of  a  multiple  of  7  does  not  alter  the  result) 
=  M  +  3  A  -  2b  +  5  =  M  +  3  A +  5  b+5. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  two 
systems  of  dates,  tables  are  appended  which  show 
the  date  for  each  day  in  1,000  years  from  the  year 
1001  to  2000.  In  Table  I.  the  first  column  gives  the 
years  of  the  common  era ;  the  second  column,  those 
of  the  era  of  the  creation  (according  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  asterisks  indicating  the  leap-years) ;  in  the 
third  columns  the  letters  “r,”  44  p,”  and  “d”  indicate 
whether  the  Hebrew  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  de¬ 
fective;  the  next  column  has  the  figures  2,  3,  5,  7  to 
indicate  whether  the  first  of  Tishri  is 
Relation  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or 
of  Jewish.  Saturday.  The  last  column  gives  the 
and  difference  between  the  standard  dates 
Christian  of  Table  II.  and  the  actual  dates  of  the 
Dates.  year  in  question:  e.g.,  1110  c.e.  or 
4870*  a.m.  p.  7—7  (i.e.,  the  year  1110 
c.e.)  corresponds  to  4870  a.m.,  which  is  a  leap-year 
having  13  months,  and  perfect,  having  385  days,  the 
first  of  Tishri,  Saturday,  and  7  days  before  Sept.  4. 

This  difference  has  to  be  added  to  the  Christian 
date  if  that  is  sought  from  the  given  Jewish  date, 
and  deducted  from  the  Jewish  date  if  the  latter  is 
sought  from  the  given  Christian  date.  As  regards 
the  Jewish  date  between  Nisan  and  Elul  of  the  year 
x,  or  the  Christian  date  between  March  and  Deccm- 
bei,  use  the  difference  given  for  x  -j-  1;  otherwise 
that  for  the  year  x. 

Table  II.  contains  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dates 
of  one  year,  beginning  first  of  Nisan,  and  March  11  ; 
and  having  Tishri  1  on  Sept.  4.  As  the  Christian 
year  is  longer  than  the  Jewish  common  yenr,  the 
table  lias  been  extended  to  the  end  of  Nisan  of  the 
succeeding  year.  From  Kislew  onward  there  are 
three  lines  for  each  month,  marked  **  r,  ”  “  p,  ”  and  “  d, 77 
and  according  as  the  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  de¬ 
fective,  the  one  or  the  other  line  is  to  be  used.  In 
We-Adar  44  r,”  44  p,”  and  “d”  have  each  two  lines, 
marked  respectively  “  c  ”  and 44 1,  ”  the  one  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Christian  year,  the  second  for  the  Christian  leap- 
year.  The  first  column  of  dates  contains  the  dates 
for  the  first  days  of  Rosh-hodesh  of  those  months 
which  have  two  days  Rosh-hodesh.  The  difference 
between  the  dates  of  any  particular  year  and  this 
standard  table  (Table  I,  5th  column)  applies  to  the 
months  from  Tishri  onward  in  that  year,  and  also  to 
the  months  from  Nisan  to  Elul  of  the  previous  year 
(and  from  January  to  March  of  that  year,  and  from 
March  to  December  of  the  previous  year).  The  dates 
which  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  first  of 
Tishri  are  printed  in  heavier  figures.  The  following 
two  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables: 

Maimonides  was  born  Nisan  14,  4895;  find  the  corresponding 
Christian  date.  In  Table  I.  is  found  4895  a.m.  corresponds  to 
lloo  C.E.;  and  that  the  number  of  difference  for  4896  (which  also 
applies  to  the  last  six  months  of  4895)  is  6.  in  Table  II  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan  corresponds  to  March  24;  add  6,  and  the  re¬ 
sult-  is ;  March  30. 1135.  The  first  of  Tishri,  according  to  Table 
I.,  was  on  Tuesday,  and  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  occupying 
the  fifth  place  from  the  date  in  heavy  figures,  was  on  Saturday. 
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What  Hebrew  date  corresponds  to  Aug.  15,  1520?  Table  I.; 
1521  =  5281  un  9.  Table  II.:  Aug.  15  =  Elul  10;  Deduct  9. 
Hence:  Aug.  15, 1520  =  Elul  1,  5280. 

According  to  Table  I.,  the  lirst  of  Tishri  is  on  Thursday,  and 
inTable  II.  Elul  1  closely  precedes  the  date  printed  in  heavier 
figures.  Elul  1,  5280,  was  on  a  Wednesday. 

There  arc  two  cycles:  the  large  cycle  (“ mahzor 
gaclol  ”)  of  twenty-eight  solar  years,  and  the  small 
cycle  of  nineteen  lunar  years.  In  twenty-eight  solar 
years  the  tekufot  (according  to  Samuel)  complete 
their  course  of  variations  as  regards  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  day  of  the  week;  and  New-Year’s 
Day  (Jan.  1)  follows  exactly  the  same 
Cycle  order  every  twenty-eight  years  as  re- 
or  Mahzor.  gards  the  day  of  the  week.  The  cycle 
of  nineteen  lunar  years  (the  cycle  of 
Meton)  determines  the  secfuence  of  common  years 
and  leap-years  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  because  nine¬ 
teen  lunar  years  with  seven  extra  months  of  seven 
leap-years  approximately  equal  nineteen  solar 
years. 

Thirteen  small  cycles,  =  247  years,  form  the  cycle 
(“  ‘iggul  ”)  of  Rabbi  Nahshon.  This  cycle  has  al¬ 
most  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  only  905  parts 
being  wanted  to  complete  the  last  week.  The  first 
of  Tishri  after  247  years  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  for  a  long  period,  but  by  no  means  forever, 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  905  parts;  nor  does 
the  same  order  of  the  years  as  regards  their  charac¬ 
teristics  repeat  itself  after  247  years. 

The  cycles  of  “  shemittali  ”  (seven  years),  of  year  of 
release,  and  of  “yobel”  (fifty  years  =  jubilee), 
do  not  affect  the  Jewish  calendar. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dates  of  Jewish  fes¬ 
tivals  and  fasts: 

Nisan  14.  Eve  of  Passover. 

15.  Passover,  first  day. 

16.  second  day. 

17-20.  Hoi  ha-mo ‘ed,  or  middle  days. 

21.  Passover,  seventh  day. 

22.  “  eighth  day. 

Iyyar  18.  Lag  ba-‘omer,  or  thirty-third  of  the  ‘Omer. 
Siwan  6.  Shabu'ot  or  Pentecost,  first  day. 

7.  11  “  “  second  day, 

Tammnz  17-  Fast  of  Tammuz. 

Ab  9.  "  ‘k  Ah. 

Tishri  1.  New  Year,  first  day. 

2.  “  “  second  day. 

8.  Fast  of  Gedaliah. 

10.  Day  of  Atonement. 

15.  Tabernacles,  first,  day. 

16.  “  second  day. 

17-2L  Hoi  ha-moLed,  or  middle  days. 

21.  Hoshana  rabba. 

22.  Eighth-day  Festival. 

23.  Rejoicing  of  the  Law. 

Kislew  25.  Hanukkah,  first  day. 

Tebet  10.  Fast  of  Tebet. 

Shebat  15.  New  Year  for  trees. 

Adar  13.  Fast  of  Esther  j 

14.  Purirn  >in  common  years. 

15.  Shushan  Purirn  ) 

Adar  14-15.  Purim  Katan  *j 

We-Adar  13.  Fast  of  Esther  j.  in  ]eap_years, 

14.  Purim 

15.  Shushan  Purim  J 

Bibliography  :  Isaac  Israeli,  Yesod  ‘ Olarn ;  Slonimski,  Yesocl 
ha-Ibbur ;  A.  Schwartz,  Der  Jildische  Kalender ,  Breslau, 
1872;  Al-Biruni,  The  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  Nations, 
London,  1879 ;  S.  B.  Bamaby.  The  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
Calendar ,  London,  1901:  I.  Loeb.  Tables  du  CaUn  drier 
Juif,  Paris,  1886.  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah ,  Hi l.  Kid- 
dush  ha-Hodcsh ;  Abraham  Cohen  Pimentel,  Minhat  Kohcnr 
Amsterdam,  1668.  r  _ 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  Dates  for  Each  Day  in  a  Thousand  Years  from  the  Year  4761  (1001  O.E.) 

to  5760  (2000  C.E.). 

Note.— The  letters  “  r,”  “  p,”  “  0,”  in  the  third  column  indicate  whether  the  Jewish  year  is  regular,  perfect,  or  defective.  The 
(lgures  2,  3,  5,  7,  in  column  4,  indicate  the  day  of  the  week  (Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday)  on  which  Tishri  1  falls. 
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TABLE  I. — Continued . 
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CALF,  GOLDEN".  —  Biblical 
Data:  A  portable  image  overlaid 
with  gold,  made  by  Aaron  at  Mount 
Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.).  As  the  text  stands, 
it  narrates  how  Moses  had  gone  up 
into  the  mountain  to  receive  the  Ten 
Words,  and  remained  forty  days. 
When  the  people  found  his  return 
delayed  they  asked  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  gods  which  shouldgo  be¬ 
fore  them.  At  Aaron’s  request  they 
took  off  the  gold  rings  worn  by  the 
women  and  children  in  the  camp. 
These  he  took  and  “fashioned  it  with 
a  graving  tool  and  made  it  a  molten 
calf.”  An  altar  was  built  before  it 
and  a  feast  to  Yiiwii  celebrated. 

Meantime  Moses  in  the  mountain 
had  been  warned  by  Yiiwii  of  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  people,  and  he  now 
came  down.  Much  surprised  and 
angered  when  he  found  what  was  ac¬ 
tually  going  on,  he  cast  the  tables 
of  the  Ten  Words  to  the  ground  and 
broke  them.  He  took  the  calf— which 
seems  to  have  really  been  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold— and  burned  it  till 
the  wood  was  charred,  and  then  pul¬ 
verized  the  gold  and  strewed  it  on  the 
water  of  the  brook  they  drank  from. 
Moses  then  demanded  of  Aaron  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  re¬ 
ceived  one  truly  Oriental  in  character 
(see  Ex.  xxxii.  22  to  24).  Then, 
seeing  that  the  people  were  “  broken 
loose,”  Moses  called  for  all  on  the  side 
of  Ynwn  to  come  and  stand  by  him, 
whereupon  all  the  sons  of  Levi 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  at 
the  command  of  Moses  went  through¬ 
out  the  camp  and  slew  3,000  men— 
apparently  all  those  that  had  been 
leaders  in  the  image-worship.  At 
Moses’  command  these  avengers  then 
gathered  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
Ymvn. 

On  the  morrow  Moses  assembled 
the  people,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  grievously  sinned,  but  that  pos¬ 
sibly  he  could  atone  for  them,  lie 
then  prayed  that  he  might  himself  be 
punished  and  the  sin  of  the  people 
forgiven,  and  was  told  by  Ynwn  to 
go  on  and  lead  the  people  forward ; 
that  those  who  had  sinned  should  bear 
their  own  sin,  and  that  one  day  He 
would  punish  them. 

J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature : 

Next  to  the  fall  of  man,  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  is,  in  rabbinical 
theology,  regarded  as  the  sin  fraught 
with  the  direst  consequences  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  “  There  is  not  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  Israel  has  suffered  which 
is  not  partly  a  retribution  for  the  sin 
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of  the  calf  ”  (Sanli.  102a).  The  very  seriousness  of  the 
offense  leads  the  Rabbis  to  find  circumstances  extenu¬ 
ating  the  guilt  of  the  people,  and  to  apologize  for 
Aaron’s  part  in  the  disgraceful  affair.  The  initia¬ 
tive  was  taken  not  by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the 
Egyptians  who  had  joined  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  and  who  were  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xi.  4);  for  the  Egyptians,  when  the  time 
fixed  for  Moses’  descent  from  the  mountain  had  ex¬ 
pired.  came  in  a  body— forty  thousand  of  them,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  Egyptian  magicians,  Yanos  and 
Yambros,  the  same  who  imitated  Moses  in  producing 
the  signs  and  the  plagues  in  Egypt — to  Aaron,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  the  sixth  hour  of  the  fortieth 
day  since  Moses  left,  the  hour  he  named  for  his  re¬ 
turn  (a  play  upon  the  word  Ex.  xxxii.  1  = 

&&  “the  six  [hours]  have  come”),  and  that 
Moses  had  not  yet  returned :  he.  would  never  come. 
Satan  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
brought  gloom  and  confusion  into  the  world  to 
alarm  the"  people.  Then  he  told  them  Moses  was 
dead,  as  the  sixth  hour  had  come  and  he  had  not  ar¬ 
rived.  Seeing  lie  was  not  believed,  he  showed  them 
a  bed  in  the  mountain  with  Moses  in  it.  This  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  Moses  wras  really  dead ;  and  they  de¬ 
manded  that  Aaron  make  them  a  god  (Sliab.  89a; 
Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  19).  Hereupon  Hur  stepped  in  and 
rebuked  them  for  their  ingratitude  to  the  God  who 
had  performed  so  many  miracles  for  them.  He  was  at 
once  put  to  death,  and  Aaron  was  threatened  with  the 
same  fate.  The  latter  saw  that  he  must  accede  to 
their  request,  but  lie  sought  a  device  whereby  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  demand  would  either  lie  made  impossi¬ 
ble  or  at  least  be  delayed  until  Moses  came ;  for  lie 
was  not  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  Satan.  So  he  ordered 
them  to  bring  the  golden  ornaments  of  their  wives; 
knowing  that  the  women  would  be  more  grateful  to 
God,  and  would  refuse  to  part  with  their  jewels  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  Ilis  expectation  was  realized. 
Their  jewels  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  men 
had  to  give  their  own.  Aaron  had  no  choice  but  to 
put  the  gold  into  the  fire.  A  calf  came  out  alive 
and  skipping! 

One  explanation  is  that  this  was  due  to  the  mag¬ 
ical  manipulation  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers.  Another 
is  more  ingenious:  On  the  night  of  the  Exodus, 
Moses  searched  all  Egypt  for  Joseph’s  remains,  but 
could  not  find  them.  At  last  Serali,  the  daughter  of 
Asher,  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  in  the  Nile 
where  the  Egyptians  had  sunk  an  iron  chest  con¬ 
taining  Joseph’s  bones  (Tan.,  l.c. :  Ex.  It.  xli.  7). 
Moses  took  a  splinter,  wrote  on  it  the  words TIE> 
(“Come  up,  ox  ” ;  Joseph  being  compared  to  an  ox  ; 
see  Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  and  threw  it  into  the  water, 
whereupon  the  chest  rose  to  the  surface  (Tan.,  Be- 
sh  all  ah,  ii. ;  Tosef.,  Sotali,  iv.  7;  Sotali  13a).  This 
splinter  was  secured  by  Micah,  and  when  Aaron 
cast  the  gold  into  the  fire,  he  sent  the  splinter  after 
the  gold,  and  as  a  result  a  calf  came  out  (see  Micah, 
the  Image  of). 

Another  reason  given  for  this  aberration  of  the 
people  is  that  when  God  came  down  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  give  the  Law,  he  appeared  in  the  chariot  with  the 
four  beasts  of  Ezekiel.  These  the  people  saw ;  and 


it  was  one  of  them,  the  ox  (Ezek.  i.  10),  that  they 
made  an  image  of  and  worshiped.  This  was  one  of 
the  pleas  Moses  made  to  palliate  the  offense  of  the 
people  (Ex.  R.  xliii.  8). 

The  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  join  in  the  worship  of 
the  calf  (Yoma  66b).  If  all  the  people  had  abstained 
from  worshiping  it,  the  tables  of  stone  would  not  have 
been  broken,  and  as  a  result  the  Law  would  never 
have  been  forgotten  in  Israel,  and  no  nation  could 
have  had  any  power  over  the  Hebrews  (‘Er.  54a). 

The  mysterious  w~ay  in  which  Aaron  described  the 
origin  of  the  golden  calf  gave  rise  to  superstitious 
beliefs;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Rabbis  that  this 
part  of  the  account  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii. 
21-25,  35)  should  be  read  at  public  worship  in  the 
original,  but  should  not  be  translated  by  the  “met- 
urgeman  ”  (Meg.  iv.  10;  Tosef.  Meg.  iv.  [iff.]  36;  Yer. 
zb.  iv.  75c;  Bab.  ib.  25b). 

j.  sr.  I.  Hu. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature  :  The  story  of 

the  golden  calf  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  (suras  xx. 
88  et  seej.,  vii.  149  et  seq.)  as  follows:  “Thereupon 
[after  he  had  received  the  Law  on  the  mountain] 
Moses  returned  to  his  people,  angry  and  afflicted, 
and  said :  ‘  .  .  .  Did  the  time  [of  m3'  absence]  seem 
too  long  to  3Tou,  or  did  3'ou  desire  that  wrath  from 
your  Lord  should  fall  upon  you  because  you  have 
broken  the  promise  given  to  me?  ’  They  answered : 
‘  We  have  not  broken  our  promise  given  to  }'ou  of 
our  own  authority,  but  we  were  made  to  bring  loads 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  people,  and  we  cast  them 
[into  the  fire],  and  Al-Samiri  did  likewise.’  And 
he  brought  forth  unto  them  a  living,  bellowing  calf. 

And  they  said :  ‘  This  is  your  God  and 
In  the  the  God  of  Moses,  but  he  hath  forgot- 
Koran.  ,  ten  him.’  .  .  .  Moses  said:  4  0  Aaron, 
what  hindered  you,  when  you  saw 
them  do  wrong,  from  following  me  [to  the  moun¬ 
tain];  have  you  been  disobedient  to  my  order?* 
Aaron  answered:  ‘Oh,  son  of  my  mother,  do  not 
lay  hold  of  my  beard  or  my  head— behold  the  people 
made  me  weak  and  almost  murdered  me.’  And 
Moses  said:  ‘How  about  3'ou,  O  Samiri?’  He  an¬ 
swered:  ‘  I  saw  what  they  did  not  see,  and  I  took  a 
handful  [of  dust]  from  the  footsteps  of  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  cast  it.  Thus  did  my  mind  guide  me.’ 
Moses  said:  ‘  Go  away,  and  this  shall  be  your  pun¬ 
ishment  in  life  that  you  say  [to  every  one  you 
meet]  :  “  Touch  me  not  ” ;  and  a  threat  is  awaiting 
you  which  you  shall  not  escape.  And  see,  your  idol 
which  you  have  worshiped,  we  shall  burn  and  throw 
the  ashes  into  the  sea  ’  ”  (compare  also  suras  ii.  48-51, 
86,  87;  iv.  152). 

When  Moses  departed  for  Sinai  he  made  Aaron 
his  deputy.  During  the  absence  of  Moses,  Aaron 
reminded  the  people  that  the  ornaments  which  they 
had  were  stolen  booty,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
bury  them  in  a  common  hole  until  Moses  should 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  This  they 
'did.  Samiri  threw  a  clod  of  the  earth,  which  the 
horse  of  the  messenger  Gabriel  had  thrown  up,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  hidden  their  ornaments; 
and  thereupon  God  brought  forth  the  calf  (Tabari). 

This  Arabic  legend,  in  describing  the  fate  of  Sa¬ 
miri  as  that  of  a  man  compelled  to  wander,  barred 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  whom  he 
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himself  is  bound  to  warn  by  His  pitiful  cry,  “Touch 
me  not,”  to  come  not  near  him,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  into  which  was  cast  the  later  story 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  current  among  Christians. 
Tet  on  the  whole  this  assumption  is  inadmissible. 
Samiri  according  to  Geiger,  is  identical  with  8am- 
ael.  According  to  the  Arabic  commentators,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  lately,  according  to  Frankel  (“Z.  D.  M. 
G.”  lvi.  73,  with  especial  reference  totlosea  viii.  5), 
Samiri  is  indebted  for  his  name  to  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Samaritan  sect.  Mohammed  knew, 
perhaps,  how  much  this  sect  was  hated,  and  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  an  old  but  evidently  lost  Midrash) 
made  the  seducer  a  Samaritan  in  spite  of  all  chronol¬ 
ogy.  So  Baidawi  (also  Palmer’s  translation  of  this 
sura)  holds  him  to  have  been  “the 
Samiri’s  Samaritan.”  This  accounts  at  once 
Identity  both  for  the  role  here  ascribed  to  him 
with  and  the  fate  meted  out  to  him. 
Samael.  Mohammed  carried  in  his  mind  many 
rabbinical  conceits,  but  in  a  much 
confused  form.  He  had  an  indistinct  impression 
of  the  rabbinical  prejudices  against  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  among  which  the  fact  that  they  worshiped 
an  animal  idol  and  poured  out  libations  to  it  on 
their  holy  mountain  was  not  the  least  (Yer.  *Al). 
Zarali  v.  44d,  at  foot;  Hul.  6a).  But  the  fact 
that  the  idol  imputed  to  the  Samaritans  was  a  dove 
and  not  a  calf  became  confused  in  his  recollection  of 
hearsay  rabbinical  stories.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  the  Samaritans  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  as  idolaters  or  even  worse  (Yer.  Ta'anit 

iv.  66b;  Yer.  M.  Iv.  iii.  S3b,  middle),  to  make  the 
Samaritan  the  arch -seducer, and  artificer,  by  “  ma^ic  ” 
of  the  idol.  That  the  Jews  would  hold  no  inter¬ 
course  witli  the  Samaritans  may  also  have  been 
among  the  disjointed  fragments  of  Mohammed’s 
Biblical  and  rabbinical  lore.  Hence  under  the  de¬ 
cree  his  “  Samaritan  ”  was  condemned  to  wander  and 
never  to  permit  another  to  defile  himself  by  close 
contact. 

That  not  Aaron,  hut  another,  was  the  real  culprit 
in  the  making  of  the  calf  is  also  reported  in  a  rab¬ 
binical  account  (Sanli.  102,  2),  according  to  which 
Micali  (Judges  xvii.  et  seq.)  was  its  maker.  The 
threatening  of  Aaron  and  the  bleating  of  the  calf 
are  likewise  founded  on  rabbinical  sources  (Sanh 
o;  Pirke  R.  El.  45). 

Before  the  expulsion  of  Samiri,  Moses  (in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Ex.  xxxii.  20  et  seq.)  ordered  the  calf  to  be 
reduced  to  dust  and  the  powder  mixed  with  their 
drinking-water  (sura  ii.  87).  When  they  drank  the 
water  it  caused  them  great  pain,  and  they  called 
upon  Moses  for  help.  Then  Moses  told  them  to  slay 
one  another  (sura  ii.  51).  Thus  70,000  were  killed. 
The  Loid  sent  an  intense  darkness  to  prevent  their 
seeing  one  another,  so  that  recognition  of  the  corpses 
should  not  induce  them  to  forbear  (“  jalal  al-din  ”). 
FinaHy,  the  crying  of  the  women* and  children 
moved  the  heart  of  Moses,  who  prayed  to  God  to 
stop  the  murdering ,  and  his  prayer  was  answered 
immediately. 

:  Gei?ei%  BfhsUet  Mohammedans dem  Juden- 
Uiume  Aufycnom men  ?  pp.  105-168;  Weil.  Bihlisch* Le- 
uenden  tier  Mmelmtinncr ,  pp.  109, 172 ;  m.  Grfinbaum  Near 
Beitragc  zur  8 emitisehen  Saqcnlmmlc .  p.  109  ’ 

E*  G*  M.  Sc. — E.  G.  IT. 


■ - Critical  View  :  As  the  Exodus  narrative  stands, 

it  is  clearly  composite.  For  example,  in  verse  7 
Moses  is  warned  that  the  people  have  sinned ;  and 
in  verses  9  to  12  he  seems  to  understand  clearly  what 
their  sin  is,  and  yet  in  verses  16  to  19  he  is  greatly 
surprised  at  what  has  occurred.  Again,  verses  7  to 
12  represent  Moses  as  praying  for  the  sinners  before 
he  came  down  from  the  mount,  while  verses  30  to  34 
represent  him  as  praying  practically  the  same  prayer 
the  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  image  was  over. 
Palpably  the  two  are  of  different  authorship. 
Again,  verses  25  to  29  describe  the  vengeance  that 
was  executed  on  the  sinners,  while  verse  34  regards 
it  as  still  future.  Critics  therefore  regard  the  narra¬ 
tive  as  made  up  of  strata  from  two  documents 
(Jahvist  and  Elohist),  though  they  do  not  altogether 
agree  as  to  the  points  of  division.  The  main  stra¬ 
tum  of  the  story  is,  however,  thought  to  come  from 
the  Ephraimitish  writer  (Elohist),  though  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  story  taken  from 
the  Jahvist  to  show  that  his  work  also  contained  the 
narrative. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  story  seems  to  have 
been,  as  Budde  thinks,  to  account  for  the  selection 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  priesthood.  A  great 
crisis  in  the  worship  had  arisen  in  which  the  Levites 
had  stood  for  Yuwir,  and  punished  all  that  opposed 
themselves,  so  that  they  were  consecrated  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  priesthood  (see  Levi  and  the  literature 
cited  below).  Many  critics  see  in  it  a  polemic 
against  the  calf- worship  of  Beth-el  and  Dan,  and  no 
doubt  an  Ephraimitish  writer  of  the  prophetic  circles 

of  tlie  time  of  Uosea  "would  shape  the  tale  with  a 
view  to  the  religious  reforms  in  which  lie  was  inter¬ 
ested.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  was 
introduced  into  the  story  the  view  that  the  offense 
punished  by  the  Levites  was  the  making  of  a  calf; 
but  it  also  seems  likely  that  there  underlies  the  pres¬ 
ent  narrative  a  much  earlier  form  of  the  tale,  a  form 
that  pictured  some  other  crisis  in  which  the  Levites 
distinguished  themselves  and  thus  were  elected  as 
the  priestly  tribe. 

Bibliography:  Kuenen,  Hexateueh ,  p.  251,  London,  1886: 
Kittel,  History  of  the  Hebrews ,  i.  199  et  seq.,  London,  1895; 
Bacon,  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus ,  pp.  127-138,  Hart¬ 
ford,  1894 ;  Budde,  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile ,  pp.  85  et 
seq..  New  York,  1899;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby. 
Hexateueh ,  ii.  130-182,  London,  1900;  and  the  commentaries 
on  Exodus ,  especially  those  of  Dillmann  and  Holzlnger. 

JR-  G.  A.  B. 


CALF- W ORSHIP — Critical  View;  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  among  the  other  agricultural  Semites,  the 
bull  was  associated  with  deity  in  a  sacred  character 
(see  Ox).  The  form  in  which  this  thought  found 
expression  in  Israel  was  in  their  representation  of 
Yiiwh  by  an  image  of  an  ox  or  bull  made  of  gold 
(compare  I  Kings  xii.  28).  In  consequence  of  the 
costliness  of  the  metal,  the  images  were  small,  and 
from  their  size,  rather  than  from  the  age  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  regarded  sacred,  were  called  “calves.”  In  the 
earlier  time  the  images  were  carved  out  of  wood 
(compare  Moore,  “Judges,”  pp.  375  et  seq.):  but 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  it  became  the  custom  to 
make  them  of  gold.  These  golden  images  were  cast 
in  molds,  and  consequently  were  called  “molten 
images.”  They  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  old 
nomadic  times,  since  they  are  mentioned  in  the  two 
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Covenant  Documents  (Ex.  xxxiv.  17 ;  xx.  23), 
whereas  the  older  practise  of  making  images  of  wood 
persisted  more  as  a  pri  vate  custom.  In  the  Decalogue 
(Deut.  v.  8. ;  Ex.  xx.  4)  the  prohibition  does  not 
specify  molten  gods  and  those  of  silver  and  gold, 
but  extends  to  all  images  representing  Ynwir. 

It  has  been  often  held  (for  example,  by  Renan  and 
Maspero)  that  this  calf-worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt;  but  that  view  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
The  Egyptians  worshiped  the  living  animal,  and  not 
an  image;  and  the  prevalence  of  bull-worship 
among  agricultural  Semites  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  origin.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  bull  was  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  strength  (compare  Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  7). 

Ex.  xxxii.  attributes  the  making  of  a  golden  calf 
to  Aaron  at  Mount  Sinai  (sec  Calf,  Golden). 
The  critics  assert  that  this  is  hardly  possible; 
since  the  bull  is  the  symbol  of  divinity  only  among 
settled  agriculturists,  and  not  among  nomads  such 
as  the  Israelites  then  were.  The  narrative  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  declared  by  them  to  be  in  reality  a  prophetic 
polemic  against  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam,  in  making  the  sanctuaries  of  Betli-el 
and  Dan  the  recipients  of  his  royal  patronage,  placed 
in  them  images  of  Yhwii  made  of  gold  in  this  calf 
form,  the  fame  of  which  went  far  and  wide  (com¬ 
pare  I  Kings  xii.  23;  II  Kings  x.  29;  II  Cliron.  xi. 
14,  15).  The  Deuteronomic  author  of  Kings  attrib¬ 
utes  the  origination  of  these  representations  of 
Yiiwh  to  Jeroboam,  but  this  some  critics  question. 
Jeroboam,  it  has  been  assumed,  simply  revived  an 
old  custom ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  silver  image 
of  Yhwh  in  tlie  Temple  of  Micali  (Judges  xvii., 
xviii.)  was  in  tliisform.  Similar  images  were  per¬ 
haps  in  the  Temple  at  Gilgal  (Amos  v.  4  et  seq . ; 
IIos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11  [12];  compare  G.  A. 
Smith,  “Book  of  Twelve  Prophets,”  i.  37),  and 
at  Samaria  (Hos.  viii.  5),  though  Wellliausen  and 
Nowack  are  of  the  opinion  that  “  Samaria  ”  is  in  this 
latter  passage  used  for  the  whole  kingdom  and  not 
for  the  city. 

The  prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom  inveighed 
continually  against  the  rites  connected  with  these 
calf-shrines;  and  with  the  overthrow  of  that  king¬ 
dom  they  disappear.  There  are  no  traces  of  this 
form  of  calf-worship  in  the  southern  kingdom; 
though  the  twelve  oxen  on  which  rested  the  great 
laver  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  vii.  25;  II 
Kings  xvi.  17 ;  Jer.  lii.  20)  are  regarded  as  evidence 
that  there  was  some  sacred  character  attached  to  the 
bull. 

Bibliography:  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Isj'ael ,  i.  73-75, 
235-236,  260-263,  545-547;  Baethgen,  Bcitriigc  zur  Scmiti- 
schcn  RcUgionsgcschichtc,  pp.  108  ctscq.;  Robertson,  Early 
Religion  of  Israel,  cli.  lx.;  Baudissin,  Studicn ,  etc.,  vol.  i.; 
Konig,  Hauptprohleme ,  etc.,  pp.  55-58 ;  Dillmann,  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Theologie ,  pp.  98,  99,  166,  167;  Sayce,  Hibbert 
Lectures ,  1887,  pp.  2S9  et  seq.;  Jensen,  Kosmologie  tier 
Babylonier ,  pp.  88  et  seq . 

J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

CALIFORNIA ;  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  exists  no  au¬ 
thenticated  record  of  the  activities  of  Jews  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  prior  to  1849.  During  that  year,  attracted  by 
the  discoveries  of  gold,  large  numbers  of  them  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  new  El  Dorado,  scattering  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  gold-fields.  (A  partial  list  of  the 
Jewish  pioneers  of  California  is  given  in  Markens, 


“The  Hebrews  in  America,”  pp.  836,  337;  but  the 
list  needs  revision.)  The  constituent  elements  of  the 
nascent  Jewish  communities  came  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  including  Australia,  and  some  of  them 
from  the  east  and  south  of  the  United  States.  Di¬ 
vine  services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  on  Kippur  Day,  1849,  in  a  tent  owned  by 
Louis  Franklin,  and  were  attended  by  about  ten 
persons  (Leeser’s  “Occident,”  vii.  480;  “Chronicles 
of  Emanu-El,”  p.  16).  The  organization  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  was  completed  between  July  and 
October  of  the  following  j^ear  (see  San  Francisco). 
While  the  San  Francisco  community  is  the  oldest 
as  regards  the  date  or  dates  of  its  organization,  it 
received,  after  the  collapse  of  many  of  the  mining 
ventures,  large  accessions  from  the  Jewish  settlers 
in  the  gold  regions.  Many  Jews  had  found  their 
way  to  the  mines,  notably  along  the 
Early  Com-  American  river;  and  in  Placer,  Ama- 

munities.  dor,  and  Yuba  counties  —  then  the 
centers  of  the  gold  excitement— and 
at  every  prominent  point  of  settlement  a  Jewish 
“mining”  congregation  or  benevolent  society  began 
to  flourish.  As  most  of  these  institutions  have  now 
passed  out  of  existence,  it  may  be  Avell  to  preserve 
a  partial  record  of  them  in  this  permanent  form. 
For  a  complete  list  see  “Emanu-El,”  Dec.  21,  1900, 
xi..  No.  6. 

Sonora :  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  organized 
in  1852.  A  burial-ground  is  still  cared  for  by  the 
fewr  families  resident  in  the  village. 

Stockton :  Congregation  Re‘im  Ahubim  organized 
1S53  from  a  previously  existing  society  (1851)  for 
the  care  of  the  Jewish  insane.  In  1852  there  were 
three  Jewish  inmates  in  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Care  of  the  Insane  at  this  place. 

Los  Angeles  :  In  1854  an  Israelite  named  Car¬ 
valho,  of  Sephardic  extraction,  a  member  of  General 
Fremont’s  expedition,  settled  in  Los  Angeles  and 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  benevolent  society. 
Religious  services  ivere  held  as  early  as  1852  (see 
Los  Angeles). 

Nevada  City;  The  Nevada  Hebrew  Society  wras 
organized  in  1855.  Objects ;  “  To  hold  religious  serv¬ 
ices,  maintain  a  burying-ground  for  members  and 
others,  and  assist  the  needy  with  pecuniary  aid.  ”  In 
1857  the  society  numbered  twenty  members. 

Jackson :  Congregation  organized  for  the  au¬ 
tumn  holidays  of  1856.  At  a  meeting  held  x\pril  18, 
1857,  it  ivas  decided  to  build  a  synagogue,  the  first 
erected  in  the  mining  districts.  This  synagogue  still 
exists,  but,  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  is  subverted  to  secular  purposes. 

Fiddletown  :  Organization  in  1857  of  a  Jewish 
society  “for  the  furtherance  of  religious  and  human¬ 
itarian  interests.” 

Jesu  Maria  :  A  mining  camp  in  Amador  county, 
wiiere  services  were  held  by  Jewish  miners  in  1853. 
In  1857  a  society  for  “  the  maintenance  of  religious 
services  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  ”  w~as  or¬ 
ganized;  but  the  records  w'erc  not  kept,  and  details 
are  not  obtainable. 

Marysville :  Congregation  B'nai  BTith  (defunct) 
organized  Nov.  8,  1857,  a  Hebrewr  benevolent  soci¬ 
ety  having  existed  since  1852.  In  Aug.,  1860,  the 
Jewish  population  numbered  23  families,  exclusive 
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of  105  bachelors.  At  the  present  date  the  town 
contains  four  Jewish  families. 

Sacramento :  Congregation  organized  1857  out 
of  previously  existing  societies,  which  had  flourished 
since  1S51  (see  Sacramento). 

Grass  Valley  :  A  Jewish  society  organized  Sept. 
8,  1856,  and  a  congregation  for  the  autumn  holidays 
of  1857. 

Shasta :  The  Hebrew  Indigent  Sick  and  Burial 
Society  organized  March  1,  1857. 

Folsom  :  Organization  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
■Society  in  1S59. 

There  existed  Jewish  burial-places  which  were 
owned  by*  these  extinct  societies  in  Sonora,  Oro- 
ville,  Nevada  City,  Folsom,  and  Grass  Valley; 
and  these  are  piously  cared  for  by  the  descendants 
of  the  settlers  or  families  subsequently  arrived. 
After  1S70  most  of  the  organizations  mentioned  be¬ 
came  defunct,  the  population  having  either  shifted 
to  the  new  metropolitan  centers  or  returned  to  the 
East.  Out  of  a  few  of  them  small  B’nai  B’ritli 
lodges  were  organized  and  incorporated  with  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4  of  that  order.  Congregations  remain  at 
the  following  points,  besides  the  smaller  ones  given 
below:  San  Francisco  (6),  Los  Angeles  (2),  Sacra¬ 
mento  (1),  Stockton  (2),  Oakland  (2),  San  Jose  (1), 
San  Diego  (1);  total,  15, 

The  Jews  were  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  state  of  California.  So  far  as  the  record 
has  been  completed  mention  can  be 

State  made  of  Solomon  IIeydenfeldt,  chief 
Activity,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (1852-57) ;  Henry  A.  Lyons,  one 
of  the  first  three  justices  of  the  same  court;  Wash¬ 
ington  Bartlett,  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  1849, 
and  governor  of  California  in  1S87;  Elkan  Hcyden- 
feldt,  brother  of  Solomon,  and  Isaac  Cardoza,  both 
members  of  the  California  legislature  of  1852;  Sam¬ 
uel  Marx,  United  States  appraiser  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco;  Joseph  Shannon,  county  treasurer  of 
San  Francisco  in  1851 ;  A.  C.  Labatt,  an  alderman  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  same  year ;  besides  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  business  men.  Of  the  latter  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  brothers  Seligman,  William,  Henry, 
Jesse,  and  James,  of  San  Francisco,  afterward  emi¬ 
nent  in  finance;  Louis  Sloss  and  Lewis  Gerstle,  of 
Sacramento,  afterward  founders  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company;  and  of  Los  Angeles  the 
Heilman  and  Newmark  families,  the  former  now 
leading  financiers,  and  the  latter  still  one  of  the  s 
representative  Jewish  pioneer  families  of  southern 
California. 

During  the  mining  period  the  commercial  skill  of 
the  Hebrew  traders  developed  relations  with  the 
East  and  with  Europe  (Soule,  “Annals  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ”).  The  financial  transactions  of  the  early  gold 
period  are  represented  in  part  by  the  names  of '’He¬ 
brews  like  Benjamin  Davidson,  agent  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  Albert  Priest  of  Rhode  Island,  Albert  Dyer 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  three  brothers  Lazard,  now 
composing  the  international  banking  house  of  Lazard 
Freres  (Paris,  London,  and  San  Francisco) ;  besides 
the  Seligmans  (see  above),  the  Glaziers,  and  the 
Wormsers,  all  now  in  New  York,  but  industrial  and 
financial  pioneers  of  California. 

Out  of  the  slenderest  beginnings — for  most  of  these 


youths  were  not  overburdened  with  means— came 
forth  a  number  of  the  proudest  business  enterprises 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  United  States.  Moritz 
Friedlander,  about  1870,  was  one  of  the  grain 
kings  of  the  country;  Michael  Reese,  one  of  the 
extensive  realty  brokers;  and  Adolph  Sutro,  an 
engineer,  whose  famous  exploitation  of  the  Coin- 
stock  lodes  by  means  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  has  become 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
United  States.  While  many  of  the  early  commer¬ 
cial  firms  have  passed  away,  others  remain  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  pioneer  industry  and  foresight,  strong 
financial  concerns  worthily  maintained  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  generations.  The  London,  Paris,  and 
American  Bank  (Sigmund  Greenebaum,  Richard  Alt- 
scliul)  is  still  the  agency  of  its  founders,  Lazard 
Freres;  the  Anglo-Californian  Bank  (Philip  N. 
Lilientlial,  Ignatz  Steinhart)  is  the  successor  of  the 
Seligman  interests;  and  the  Nevada  Bank,  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  and  the  Farmers  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  (Isaiah  W.  Heilman, 
Herman  W.  Heilman,  I.  W.  Heilman,  Jr.)  ire  three 
institutions  representing  a  number  of  financial  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
great  coal-fields,  of  the  Northwest  and  of  Canada 
owe  much  to  the  exploitation  of  John 
Pioneer  Rosenfeld ;  and  the  seal-fisheries  of 
Work  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  mineral  and 
Alaska,  other  resources  of  that  territory,  were 
developed  by  Jewish  successors  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  and  its  more  modern  competitors,  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company  (Herman  Liebes, 
Isaac  Liebes)  and  Blum  A  Rotli  (Leon  Blum  and 
Daniel  Roth). 

The  Jews  of  California  are  similarly  prominent  in 
the  professions.  In  medicine  and  surgery  the  lead¬ 
ing  names  are:  Hirschfelder  (internal  medicine),  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  late  President  McKinley ; 
Rosenstirn  (surgery  and  gynecology) ;  Rcgensburger 
(skin  diseases) ;  Newmark  (nervous  diseases) ;  Abrams 
(lung  diseases) ;  Barkan  and  Arnold  (eye  and  ear). 
Among  the  younger  physicians  of  California  of 
Jewish  extraction  Joseph  Erlanger,  now  a  professor 
of  physiological  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  may  be  prominently  mentioned. 

In  law  the  names  of  Charles  L.  Ackerman,  Jacob 
B.  Reinstein,  Jesse  W.  Lilientlial,  and  Marcus  Rosen¬ 
thal  represent  a  class  of  attorneys  remarkable  for 
legal  acumen  and  capacity.  In  the  arts  Ernest 
Peixotto,  scion  of  an  illustrious  family,  has  become 
an  eminent  representative  of  his  people,  and  in  eco¬ 
nomics  his  sister.  Dr.  Jessica  Blanche  Peixotto,  holds 
an  established  position. 

The  universities  and  colleges  have  their  quota  of 
Jewish  scholars.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

In  the  University  of  California,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Jaffa;  Department;  of  Mathematics,  Wilz- 
cynski;  German  faculty,  Putzker,  Senger;  Semitic 
Department,  Voorsanger,  Margolis ;  medical  faculty, 

D ’Ancona,  Levison;  hoard  of  regents,  Heilman, 
Reinstein.  In  the  faculty  of  Cooper  Medical  College 
are  Hirschfelder,  Barkan,  and  Harris.  In  music,  Ja¬ 
cob  H.Roswald,  Cantor  Edward  J.  Stark,  Henry  Hey 
man,  Landsberger,  Sigmund  Becl,  and  Louis  Lisser 
(professor  of  music  at  Mills’s  Seminaiy)  represent 
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abilities  recognized  throughout  the  West.  Louis 
Sloss  until  his  recent  demise  was  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  California,  being  succeeded  by  Lewis 
Oerstle;  Julius  Jacobs  is  the  subtreasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  San  Francisco,  and  Herman  Silver 
Was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Denver,  Col. 

The  bench  of  California  now  has  Max  C.  Sloss, 
one  of  the  youngest,  but  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  learned,  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  San  Francisco.  Julius  Kalin  is  now  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  the  Fourth  California  District 
(San  Francisco). 

In  journalism,  M.  II.  De  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  “Chronicle,”  is  well  known;  and  in 
literature  the  native  authoress,  Emma  Wolf,  needs 
but  to  be  mentioned.  In  San  Francisco  alone  more 
than  one  hundred  Jewish  women  are  enrolled  as 
public-school  teachers  (“Directory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,”  June  1,  1902),  and  there  are  several 
in  the  high  school  faculties.  The  name  of  Leon 
Sloss  may  be  added  as  one  of  the  regents  of  Stanford 
University. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  present  commercial  and 
professional  status  of  the  Jews  of  California  is  also 
fairly  indicative  of  their  social  standing  and  of  the 
excellent  character  of  their  communal  institutions. 
In  1901  the  Jewish  population  of  California  did  not 
exceed  28,000,  of  which  San  Francisco  alone  num¬ 
bered  17,500.  This  comparatively  small  body  of 
people  is  competently  organized;  every  aspect  of 
communal  work,  including  the  religious,  having 
strong  representation.  The  following  table,  though 
by  no  means  complete,  furnishes  an  indication  of  the 
organized  strength  of  the  Jews  of  California: 

Jewish  Organizations  of  California, 
Including  Congregations. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war  (April 
22,  1898)  revealed  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Jews  of 
California  to  a  marked  degree.  The  first  volunteer 
regiment  ordered  to  the  Philippines  was  the  First 
California  (James  F.  Smith,  colonel). 
Californian  This  regiment,  of  nearty  1,200  officers 
Jews  in  and  men,  contained  at  the  time  of  its 
War.  departure  fully  eight  per  cent  of  Jewish 
volunteers,  or  nearly  one  hundred  men, 
mostly  natives  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  battle  of 
Cavite,  fought  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  first  to  fall  was  Sergeant  Morris  Justh 


(First  California).  The  incomplete  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  First  California,  and  the  general  desire  to 
equip  the  regiment  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  state,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Red  Cross  Society,  of  which  Jacob  Voorsanger 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  vice-president, 
and  Sarah  Sloss  and  Betty  Lowenberg  members  of  the 
board.  Subsequently,  for  the  comfort  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  the  Manila 
Library  Association  was  organized,  of  which  Jacob 
Voorsanger  was  the  first  president  and  Betty  Low¬ 
enberg  the  distributing  manager.  The  latter  still 
retains  her  position.  The  First  California  returned 
from  the  war  with  distinction,  bringing  back  one  of 
its  Jewish  members  (Percy  L.  Badt)  as  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer.  In  the  California  Artillery  and  the 
Sixth  California,  Jewish  commissioned  officers  like¬ 
wise  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  mobilization  of 
their  respective  commands,  among  them  Emanuel 
M.  Heller, Eugene  Baer,  and  Morris  Greenwald.  In 
the  state  militia  of  California,  Brig. -Gen.  Hyman  P. 
Bush  is  a  field-officer  with  more  than  twenty  years 
of  continuous  service. 


Bibliography:  Soule,  Annals  of  San  Francisco :  Hittell, 
History  of  California ,  vol.  if.;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  California 
Inter  Pocula ;  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America:  Voor¬ 
sanger,  Chronicles  of  Emanu-El ;  idem,  A  Few  Chapteis 
from  the  History  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pacific  Coast ,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Jews'  Animal  5649 ;  Pacific  Hebrew  Annual  yols.  i. 
and  ii.,  1S9S-99;  Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century ;  American  Jewish  Tear  Book,  1900-1901; 
The  Gleaner ,  San  Francisco  (Julius  Eckman),  18o6-lbb2; 
Emanu  El  edited  by  Jacob  Voorsanger. 


CALIFS  :  1 .  The  attitude  of  the  first  Mohamme¬ 
dan  rulers  toward  their  Jewish  subjects  was  as 
much  regulated  by  circumstances  as  had  been  that 
of  Mohammed  himself.  The  latter,  having  subdued 
the  Jewish  tribes  of  Arabia  and  located  them  in  the 
northern  borders  of  the  peninsula,  permitted  them 
to  remain  on  condition  that  they  gave  half  their 
harvest  to  the  Moslem  authorities.  This  was  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  utility  pure  and  simple,  as  the  Jewish  farm¬ 
ers  were  needed  to  help  feed  the  Moslem  armies. 
The  same  policy  was  upheld  during  the  reign  of 
Abu  Bekr,  and  his  successor  Omar  was  guided  by 
two  principles,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  his 
army  by  not  allowing  them  to  turn  agriculturists, 
and"  to  banish  all  non-conformists  from  Arabia 
proper.  This  course  of  action  resulted  in  the  tol¬ 
erance  of  non-Moslem  settlers  in  the  adjoining  prov¬ 
inces,  while  imposts  and  land-taxes  laid  upon  them 
secured  the  revenues  of  these  conquered  territories 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Omar  wrought  another  and  more  important  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  He  trans¬ 
planted  them  to  Ivufa,  a  town  he  had  founded  in  the 
year  15  of  the  Hegira,  in  ‘Irak,  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon.  Apart  from  the  imposts  laid  upon  them,  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  a  special  garb  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Faithful,  and  were  further  bound 
to  grant  three  days’  hospitality  to  every  traveling 
Moslem,  to  permit  the  latter  to  enter  their  places  of 
worship,  and  to  abstain  from  riding  on  horseback 
and  from  using  expressions  derogatory  to  Islam. 
A  Moslem  legend  relates  (Tabari,  p.  2403)  that  at 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  Omar  was  greeted  by  a 
Jew  as  the  friend  of  Elijah.  This  legend  conveys  the 
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idea  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  considered  the  Mos¬ 
lem  victory  a  relief  from  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  under  the  Byzantine  regime. 
The  Jews  of  Homs  also  looked  forward  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  their  city  by  the  Moslems  (Beladliori,  ed.  De 
Goeje,  p.  137).  During  the  siege  of  Caesarea  a  Jew 
named  Josef  is  said  to  have  led  the  Arab  warriors 
through  a  subterranean  passage  into  the  town  which 
contained  100,000  of  his  coreligionists.  According 
to  another  legend,  the  convert  Ka‘ab  al-Alibar.  pre¬ 
dicted  Omar’s  death  three  days  before  the  latter  was 
assassinated  (Ibn  al-Athir,  iii.  38;  concerning  Ab¬ 
dallah  ibn  Saba  see  i.  43). 

2.  Ommiads :  The  government  of  the  califs  of 
the  house  of  Omayya  was  guided  by  principles  unlike 
those  of  their  predecessors.  Religious  interests  gave 
way  to  dynastic  considerations.  Civil  war  and  party 
strife  increased.  The  unity  of  the  Moslem  religion 
was  broken  by  deep  schisms.  The  Jews  profited  by 
these  conditions  in  that  the  heads  of  the  various 
political  and  religious  factions  had  no 
Ommiads  leisure  in  which  to  disturb  them.  They 
and  not  only  became  reconciled  to  the  new 
Fatimites.  order  of  things,  but  took  part  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Moslems  and  in  the 
rise  of  literary  activity  among  them.  The  phy¬ 
sician  Maser jaweih  of  Bassora  translated  (683)  a 
medical  work  from  Syriac  into  Arabic  (Stein- 
schneider,  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  Iii.  428  et  seq.).  In  Irak 
the  Jew  Somair  struck  coins  for  the  calif  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik,  but  was  put  into  prison  and  threatened  with 
death  by  the  tyrannical  governor  Hajjaj. 

3.  Abbassids :  See  Jewish  Encyclopedia  i 
39. 

4.  Fatimite  Califs  in  Egypt :  With  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Egypt  many  Jewish  communities  came 
under  the  Mohammedan  rule.  Amr  b.  al-Asi,  the 
conqueror  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  reported 
to  Omar  that  he  found  in  Alexandria  alone  40,000 
Jewish  taxpayers  (Calcashandi,  tr.  by  Wiisten- 
feld,  p.  44).  Otherwise  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Africa  in  general,  were  not  much  in  evidence  for 
about  two  centuries.  They  seem  to  have  enjoj^ed 
comparative  peace  under  the  various  dynasties 
which  strove  to  detach  the  North -African  provinces 
from  the  commander  of  the  Faithful.  Ziadat  Allah, 
the  last  Aghlabide  prince,  appointed  the  well-known 
Isaac  Israeli  (the  Elder)  his  physician-in-ordinary. 
When  the  Aghlabide  rule  was  overthrown,  Isaac 
passed  over  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  Obaid 
Allah,  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  This  was 
about  the  time  that  Saadia  was  born  in  Fayum. 
Obaid  Allah  himself  was  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  Jewish  widow  in  Salamiyya.  His  name  was 
Said,  and  when  his  mother  married  the  Shiitic 
chief  Al-Husain,  his  stepfather  converted  him  to 
Islam.  He  was  then  declared  to  be  the  long- 
expected  Imam,  and,  on  coming  to  power,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  “Obaid  Allah.”  This  story  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  been  concocted  in  order 
to  discredit  the  descent  of  Obaid  Allah  from  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  Mohammed. 

Obaid  Allah  and  his  successors  extended  the  Fati- 
mite  power  at  the  expense  of  the  califs  of  Bagdad. 
Al-‘Aziz,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Jew  Manasse  and  the  Christian  Isa  his 


lieutenants  (996).  Through  the  treachery  of  several 
Moslem  citizens  they  were,  however,  subsequently 
deposed  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  change  of 
policy  toward  the  Jews  assumed  a  much  graver 
character  under  the  next  calif,  the  famous  Al-Hakim. 
This  monarch,  suddenly  seized  by  a  fanatic  zeal  for 
his  cause,  developed  what  is  called  the  “religion  of 
the  Druses  ”  (see  De  Sacy,  “  La  Religion  des  Druses,  ” 
p.  303).  One  of  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine 
was  excessive  severity  in  the  treatment  of  non- 
Moslems.  In  1004  he  ordered  Jews  and  Christians 
to  wear  black  turbans,  and  black  marks  on  their  yel¬ 
low  costumes,  and  when  bathing  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  around  the  neck  a  bell,  or  a  block  of  wood 
weighing  five  pounds  and  resembling  a  calf’s  head. 

Jewish  bathers  were  distinguished  by 
Per-  wooden  blocks.  Jews  were  forbidden 
secution  by  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  hire  mules 
Al-Hakim.  and  asses  from  Moslem  owners.  They 
could  use  only  wooden  saddles,  and 
were  compelled  to  wear  the  bags  on  the  right  side. 
Moslems  were  forbidden  to  serve  them  or  to  allow 
them  the  use  of  their  ships.  Spies  were  employed 
to  discover  all  transgressors  of  these  restrictions. 
Many  Jews  adopted  Islam,  or  pretended  to  do  so, 
and  many  emigrated  to  foreign  countries.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Al-Hakim  relented,  and  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  old  faith. 

About  this  time  the  brothers  Abu  Sa'd  Ibrahim 
and  Abu  Nasr  Ilarun,  sons  of  Abu  Said  of  Tustar, 
Avere  prominent  merchants  in  Cairo.  The  calif  Al- 
Zahir  (1021-36)  bought  from  Abu  Sa‘d  a  female  slave, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  next  calif,  Al-Mus- 
tansir.  In  consequence  of  this,  Abu  Sa'd’s  influence 
became  very  great.  At  his  recommendation  Al-Mus- 
tansir  appointed  Abu  ul-Fath  Sadakah,  a  converted 
J ew,  as  vizier.  Some  time  afterward  the  latter  caused 
Abu  Sa‘d  to  be  assassinated.  Under  the  rule  of  Al- 
Amir  (1101-30)  a  Jew  named  Abu  al-Mairja  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  district  of  Damietta.  At  the 
request  of  the  citizens  he  built  a  canal,  which  was 
long  known  under  the  name  of  “  the  canal  of  Abu 
al-Manja  ”  (Makrizi,  i.  487;  Calcashandi,  p.  27).  The 
next  calif,  Al-Hatiz,  appointed  the  Jew  Abu  Mansur 
his  physician-iu-ordinary ;  the  latter,  when  com¬ 
manded  to  poison  the  calif’s  son,  refused  to  do  so. 

In  1171  the  Fatimite  califate  was  declared  extinct  by 
Saladin.  At  about  the  same  time  Benjamin  of 
Tuclela  visited  Cairo  and  gave  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  religious  and  communal  life  of 
the  Jews  of  the  place,  information  which  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  and  supplemented  by  later  authors  (see  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  by  Asher). 

G-  H.  Hrn. 

CALIGULA  (CAIUS  C-ZESAR  AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS)  :  Third  emperor  of  Rome ;  born 
Aug.  31,  12  c.e.  ;  assassinated  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  41. 

He  soon  displayed  the  characteristics  which  made  his 
reign  a  blot  on  Roman  history.  He  formed  a  strong 
friendship  for  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  who,  as  the 
Romans  thought,  influenced  Caligula  for  the  worse. 

Later  on,  Caligula  professed  belief  in  his  own  di¬ 
vinity,  and  ordered  altars  to  be  erected  to  himself 
and  worship  to  be  paid  to  him.  In  Alexandria  the 
Roman  governor,  A.  Avillius  Flaccus,  tried  to  force 
this  worship  on  the  Jews,  and  made  their  disobedi- 
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ence  a  pretext  for  persecuting  them.  He  even  sup¬ 
pressed  an  address  of  homage  which  they  purposed 
sending  to  Caligula.  The  governor  was  suddenly 
removed  in  the  autumn  of  38,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  under  Ids  successor,  C.  Vitrasius  Pollio, 
until  the  death  of  Caligula,  is  unknown. 

The  discord  between  the  Jews  and  the  heathens  of 
Alexandria  continued.  In  the  year  40  both  sent 
delegations  to  Caligula,  in  order  to  present  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him  and  to  win  his  good-will. 

Jewish  Philo  headed  the  Jewish  embassy,  and 
Delegates  Apion  that  of  the  heathen.  A  report 
to  Caligula,  of  the  mission  by  Philo  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  though  not  in  the  original ; 
and  an  alleged  report  of  the  heathen  delegation  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  papyri  at  Berlin,  which 
Wilcken  intends  to  edit  (“Hermes,”  xxvii.  474). 
The  mission  ended  unfavorably  for  the  Jews.  Heli¬ 
con,  abase  favorite  of  Caligula,  assisted  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  to  thwart  the  Jews.  Caligula  ultimately 
consented  to  receive  the  embassy,  but  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  contumely  and  insult.  They  were 
obliged  to  follow  at  his  heels  while  he  interspersed 
orders  to  his  gardeners  with  ribald  remarks  on  the 
Jewish  religion.  Naturally  no  redress  ensued  from 
such  an  interview. 

Meanwhile,  Caligula’s  madness  almost  caused  ca¬ 
lamity  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  also.  The  heathens 
of  Jamnia,  a  seaport  largely  peopled  with  Jews,  pro¬ 
voked  the  latter  and  exhibited  their  own  loyalty  by 
erecting  an  altar  in  honor  of  Caligula.  Forthwith 
the  Jews  demolished  it.  Hereunius  Capito,  the  proc¬ 
urator,  reported  this  to  Caligula,  who,  infuriated, 
sent  an  order  that  his  image  be  placed  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Petronius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was 
ordered  to  mobilize  half  of  his  army  in  Palestine  in 
order  to  enforce  this  command  (30-40). 
Trouble  in  Petronius,  auticipating  a  serious  con- 
Palestine.  Hict,  endeavored  either  to  gain  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  Jews  to  the  imperial  com¬ 
mand  or  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the  latter. 
When  the  news  of  Caligula’s  intention  spread 
through  Palestine,  it  occasioned  general  mourning. 
A  large  delegation  appeared  before  Petronius  at 
Ptolemais,  his  headquarters,  and  their  mournful 
petition  produced  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Later, 
a  similar  deputation  came  before  Petronius  at  Tibe¬ 
rias  and  was  joined  by  Aristobulus,  Agrippa’s  elo¬ 
quent  brother.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Agrippa 
had  arrived  at  Pome,  and  at  a  banquet  given  by 
him  to  the  emperor,  lie  succeeded  in  inveigling  the 
latter  into  a  virtual  revocation  of  his  order.  After¬ 
ward  the  letter  of  Petronius,  asking  the  emperor  for 
an  annulment  of  his  order,  arrived;  Caligula  was 
incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  governor,  and  re¬ 
gretting  his  former  action,  laid  plans  for  introducing 
his  statue  into  the  Temple  surreptitiously,  aud  sent 
an  order  of  immediate  suicide  to  Petronius.  This 
message  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  after  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  Caligula’s  assassination  at  the 
hand  of  Cassius  Choereas.  It  is  possible  that  the  day 
of  his  death  (22  Shebat)  was  instituted  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  day  at  Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:  Philo,  De  Lcgatione  ad  Cajum;  idem.  In 
Flaccum :  Suetonius.  Caligula  :  Dio  Cassius,  lix.  et  seg.:  Jo¬ 
sephus,  .Ant.  xviii.  ft,  xix.  3 ;  Delaunay,  Philon  d'Alcxan- 


dric,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1870;  Mommsen,  Romische  Gcsch.v.  515- 
519;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judoi,  4th  ed.,  iii.  319  etseq.,  573  et 
seg.',  Sehiirer,  Gcach.  3d  ed.,  i.  495  ct  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gcsch.  derJuden  in  Rom ,  i.  16-18. 

G.  H.  G.  E. 

CALIMANI,  BARUCH:  Italian  publisher; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Venice. 
He  issued  the  work  of  his  teacher,  Eliezer  Ash¬ 
kenazi,  uMa‘ase  Adonai”  (Venice,  1583),  and  Moses 
Alshech’s  “Torat  Mosheli  ”  (ib.  1601),  adding  rhetor¬ 
ical  prefaces  to  both  works. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi:Ghirondi,  Zeker  Zaddihim ,  p.  54 ;  Eliezer 
Ashkenazi,  Ma'asc'Adonai,  ed.  Cracow. 

Jj.G.  I.  BER. 

CALIMANI,  SIMHAH  (SIMON)  BEN 
ABRAHAM:  Venetian  rabbi  and  author;  died  at 
Venice  Aug.  2,  1784.  He  was  a  versatile  writer, 
and  equally  prominent  as  linguist,  poet,  orator,  and 
Talmudist.  During  his  rabbinate  Calimani  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  corrector  at  the  Hebrew  printing-office  in 
Venice.  Among  the  great  number  of  books  revised 
by  him  was  the  responsum  of  David  ben  Zimra 
(RaDBaZ),  to  which  he  added  an  index,  and  the 
“  Yad  Haruzim  ”  (on  Hebrew  versification)  of  Gerson 
Hefez,  enriched  with  interesting  notes  of  his  own. 

Calimani  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  “11  Rabbino  Morale-Toscano,”  an  Italian  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Mislinah  treatise  Abot  (in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Jacob  Saraval,  Venice,  1729,  often  re¬ 
printed);  (2)  “Kelale  Dikduke  Leshon  ‘Eber,”  a 
Hebrew  grammar  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Bible, 
edited  at  Venice,  1739;  (3)  “Grammatica  Ebrea,”  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  preceding  work,  Venice, 
1751;  Pisa,  1815;  (4)  “Kol  Simhah  ”  (Voice  of  Joy), 
an  allegorical  drama,  with  Jealousy,  Folly,  and 
Wisdom  as  the  heroes,  Venice,  1758;  (5)  a  Hebrew 
Italian  dictionary,  left  unfinished. 

Calimani  was  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and 
took  part  in  the  campaign  directed  by  Wessely 
against  the  delivery  of  casuistic  lectures  (pilpul)  in 
the  synagogues  (see  Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p,  459,  note  c). 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi.  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p.  345; 
Dei  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico ,  p.  76;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col,  2595;  idem,  Bibl.  Handbuch ,  No.  34S ;  idem,  in 
Monatsschrift ,  xliii.  565,  567 ;  Mortara,  Indice,  p.  9. 

G.  I.  BR. 

CALXTAS  :  A  Levite  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife,  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ezra,  repudiated  her 
(I  Esd.  ix.  23).  Ezra  x.  23  gives  “Kelaiah,”  a  glos¬ 
sator,  however,  giving  the  collateral  form  “Kelita.” 
He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  “  Calitas  ”  who 
helped  Ezra  to  explain  the  Law  (I  Esd.  ix.  4S ;  in 
Nell.  viii.  7  given  as  “  Kelita  ”). 
e.  g.  II.  G.  B.  L. 

CALXXTUS  II.  (GUIDO  OF  BURGUNDY)  : 

One  hundred  and  sixty -seventh  pope  (1119-24); 
bom  at  Quiguey,  near  Besan^on,  France;  died  at 
Rome  Dec.  12,  1124.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
was  a  very  favorable  one.  On  entering  Rome,  after 
having  defeated  the  antipope  Gregory  VIII.,  Calix- 
tus  issued  a  bull  which  prohibited  the  forced  con¬ 
versions  of  Jews.  Calixtus  said,  “  From  constrained 
adoption  of  Christianity,  a  faithful  adherence  to  that 
religion  can  not  be  expected.”  He  also  forbade,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  excommunication,  the  infliction  of  bodily 
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or  pecuniary  injuries  on  Jews  who  had  not  been 
legally  condemned  by  a  tribunal ;  they  were  not  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  were 
their  cemeteries  to  be  defiled.  This  bull  served  as  a 
model  to  the  subsequent  popes  who  were  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  Jews.  It  was  mentioned  in  the 
bull  “Sicut  Judahs”  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  in  that  of 
Eugen  IV. 

Bibliography:  Stern,  Urkundlichc  Beit  rage  zur  Stellung 
der  PCipstc  zu  den  Judcn ,  i.  43;  Watterich,  Pontificum 
Romanorum ,  etc.,  it.  138;  Yogelsteinand  Rieger,  Gesch.der 
Jxidcn  in  Rom ,  i.  219. 

G.  I.  Br. 

CALLENBERG,  JOHANN  HEINRICH ; 

Professor  of  theology  and  philology,  and  promoter 
of  conversionist  enterprise  among  the  Jews;  born 
of  peasant  parents  at  Molsclilebeu  Jan.  12,  1694; 
died  July  11,  1760.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
in  1739  professor  of  theology.  From  his  youth  he 
cherished  the  idea  of  working  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans ;  but  later  he  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews,  and  established,  in 
1728,  the  Institutum  Judaicum,  to  which  he  attached 
a  printing-office.  In  this  office  lie  printed  the  Gospel 
and  other  Christian  books  in  the  JiKkeo-Gcrman  dia¬ 
lect,  and  distributed  them  among  the  Jews.  He  also 
sent  missionaries  to  other  European  countries,  and 
was  a  patron  of  converted  Jew  s.  His  plans  for  the 
conversion  of  Mohammedans  were  resumed  some 
what  later,  but  in  these  he  utterly  failed.  The  In¬ 
stitutum  Judaicum  existed  until  1791. 

Bibliography:  Allgcmcine  Deutsche  Biographic,  Herzog- 
Phtt  Rcal-Enculdopadie  fur  Protestantische  Theologie 
und  Kirchc ,  see  Mmionen  (Inter  den  Juden ;  Fiirst,  Bib - 
hotheca  Judaica. 

T-  A.  R. 

“  CALLING  UP.”  Bee  ‘Aliyah. 
CALLXRRHOE  :  Hot  springs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  Zerka  Maim  (Buhl, “  Geo¬ 
graphic  desAlten  Palastina,” p.  123;  Smith,  “Histor¬ 
ical  Geography  of  Palestine,”  p.  571).  Josephus  de¬ 
scribes  the  springs  (“Ant.”  xvii.  6,  §  2)  as  running 
into  the  lake  of  Aspkaltites  and  as  being  fit  to  drink. 
They  were,  however,  strongly  sulfurous,  and  for 
this  reason  were  used  for  medicinal  purposes  to 
cure  skin  diseases.  It  was  to  Callirrlioe  that  Herod 
went  for  relief  from  his  ailment,  without,  however, 
securing  it.  Modern  travelers  have  noticed  at  Callir- 
rlioe  four  large  and  many  small  springs.  Sulfurous 
vapors  are  given  off  by  the  waters,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  waters  of  Tibe¬ 
rias,  49°  C.  The  ground  around  the  sources  is 
covered  with  reeds,  thorns,  and  wild  palm-trees 
(Robinson,  “Physical  Geography,”  pp.  163-164). 
Neubauer  supposes  that  by  the  appellation  QV2 
(“Biram”),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedrin 
108a)  among  the  thermal  places,  is  meant  Callirrlioe, 
which  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Baris;  and  that 
DY3  is  a  corrupt  reading  of  DTI.  In  fact,  Jose¬ 
phus  speaks  of  a  locality  called  Baaras  situated  in  a 
valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Macliaerus,  where  flames 
rising  from  the  earth  can  be  noticed  in  the  night. 
This  locality  is  called  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Baris 
or  Baru.  “  Callirrlioe  ”  is  the  post-Biblical  name  of 
Lasha. 

BIqRL1°-(?raphy  :  Neubauer,  La  Geographic  du  Talmud ,  pp. 

O  /  ^  fvOx* 

j-  JK-  G.  B.  L. 


CALLISTHENES  :  A  Syrian  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the  gates 
of  the  Temple .  during  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Antioelius 
Epiphanes  (I  Macc.  iv.  38).  When  the*  Jews  were 
celebrating  their  subsequent  victory  over  Nicanor 
(135  b.c.),  they  captured  Callistlienes,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  little  house,  and  burned  him  to  death. 
“And  so  he  received  a  reward  meet  for  his  wicked¬ 
ness”  (II  Macc.  viii.  33).  E.  G.  II. 

CALM,  MARIE  (pseudonym,  M.  Ruhland) : 

German  authoress  and  advocate  of  women’s  suf¬ 
frage;  born  at  Arolsen,  Germany,  April  3,  1832;  died 
at  Cassel,  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1887.  She  managed  a 
seminary  for  indigent  girls  at  Cassel,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the-Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Frauenverein.  Aside  from  her  books  on  household 
economics  and  etiquette,  she  was  the  author  of: 
“Bilder  und  Klange,”  poems,  Cassel,  1871;  “  Weib- 
liches  Wirken  in  Kiiclie,  Wohnzimmer,  und  Salon,” 
Berlin,  1874;  third  edition,  1882 ;  “  Leo,  ”  novel,  1876 ; 
“Ein  Blick  ins  Leben,”  Stuttgart,  1877;  “  Wilde 
B lumen,”  novel,  Bremen,  1880;  “Echter  Adel,” 
Stuttgart,  1883;  and  “Bella’s  Blaubuch,”  Leipsic, 
1883.  1  ' 

Bibliography  :  Lexikan  Deutschcr  Frauen  der  Fcder,  i. 
120,  ii.  214;  Brockliaus,  Konversations-Lexikon ,  Supple- 


CALMANSON,  JACOB  (JACQUES).  See 

Poland. 


CALMER,  LIEFMANN  :  Baron  of  Picquigny, 
an  important  personage  in  French  Jewry  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy;  born  in  Auricli,  Hanover,  in 
1711;  died  in  Paris  Dec.  17,  17S4.  His  full  syna- 
gogal  name  was  Moses  EliezerLipmannben  Kalony- 
mus- in  German,  “Kallmann,”  whence  the  family 
name  “  Calmer  ”  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  From 
“  Lipmann  ”  undoubtedly  came  “  Liefmann.  ”  Cal¬ 
mer  first  settled  in  The  Hague,  and  later  left  Holland 
for  France,  in  which  country  he  obtained  letters  of 
naturalization. 

On  April  27,  1774,  Pierre  Brief,  lord  of  Benapre, 
as  straw*  man  for  Calmer,  bought  from  the  creditors 
of  the  duke  of  Cliaulnes  the  barony  of  Picquigny 
and  viscountcy  of  Amiens  for  1,500,000  francs.  A 
little  later  it  was  declared  that  the  purchase  was 
made  in  the  name  of  Liefmann  Calmer,  full  citizen 
of  The  Hague  and  naturalized  Frenchman.  He  thus 
became  baron  of  Picquigny  and  viscount  of  Amiens. 
Calmer  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  guillo¬ 
tined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the  third  dying 
without  issue  in  1824. 


j-ucu,  v  iv  jl nvrun  uuij  xrancais  ax 
hY,UIe  SiecU^p.  Annuaire  des  Archives  Israelites,  1885- 
lSSb,  p.  136;  Leon  Kalin,  Histoire  de  la  Communaute  Is¬ 
raelite  de  Paris ,  1886,  Appendix,  p.  189. 

J-  II.  Gut. 


CALMET,  AUGUSTIN;  French  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian,  historian,  and  Biblical  scholar;  born  1672  at 
Mesnil-la-IIorgne  in  Lorraine;  died  1757  in  Paris. 
In  1688  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
began  his  studies.  Coming  across  the  smaller  He¬ 
brew  grammar  by  Buxtorf  and  some  other  Hebrew 
books  in  the  abbey  of  Munster,  lie  undertook  the 
study  of  the  language,  assisted  by  the  Protestant 
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pastor  Faber.  From  1696  to  1704  lie  was  instructor  | 
in  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier,  and  there  wrote  his 
commentary  on  the  Bible.  After  various  ecclesias¬ 
tical  appointments,  lie  became  abbot  of  Senones  (in 
Lorraine),  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

Of  Calmet’s  numerous  works  (a  full  list  of  which 
is  given  b}r  Fan  go,  and  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generate  ”)  only*" four  need  be  mentioned  here:  (1) 
His  first  exegetical  work,  on  which  rests  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  Biblical  scholar,  is  the  commentary  44  La  Ste. 
Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Francais  avee  un  Commentaire 
Litteral  ct  Critique ”  (1707 ;  4th  ed. ,  1729).  He  was 
the  first  prominent  Catholic  theologian  who  aban¬ 
doned  the  allegorical  and  mystical  method  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  undertook  to  give  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Bible  words.  The  value  of  this  book  lies,  however, 
not  so  much  in  its  exegesis  as  in  the  dissertations 
attached  to  it,  which  treat  such  topics  as  Hebrew 
poetry,  music,  weights  and  measures,  medicine, 
marriage  customs,  burial  customs,  military  organi¬ 
zation,  circumcision,  the  Sanhedrin,  and  Hebrew 
schools  and  sects,  and  are,  for  his  time,  remarkably 
full  and  judicious,  though  now  superseded.  They 
were  published  separately  under  the  title  “Disser¬ 
tations  etui  Peuvcnt  Servir  de  Prolegomenes  a  l’Ecri- 
ture  Sainte  ”  (1720).  An  extract  of  his  Bible  edi¬ 
tions  is  known  under  the  title  “Bible  de  1  Abbe 
Yence.77  The  “Tresor  d'Antiquites  Sacrecs  et  Pro¬ 
fanes  ”  (Paris,  1722,  three  volumes)  is  substantially 
the  same  work.  An  English  translation  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  dissertations  appeared  in  1727,  and  they 
were  also  translated  into  other  European  languages. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  the  commentary  is  his 
“  Dictionnaire  Historiquc  et  Critique  Chronologiquc, 
Geographique  et  Litteral  de  la  Bible”  (1722;  Sup¬ 
plement,  1728),  which  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  the 
explanatory  remarks  in  the  commentary.  Many 
editions  and  many  translations  of  it  have  appeared, 
among  them  a  good  translation  into  English  by 
D’Oyly  (1732),  and  one  by  Taylor  (1795,  1800)  with 
a  worthless  appendix  (American  reprint  of  Taylor, 
1812).  The  best-known  American  edition  is  that  of 
Edward  Robinson  (1832),  in  which  Calmet’s  mate¬ 
rial  is  condensed  and  revised.  This  dictionary  was 
the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  was  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  all  others.  (3)  “Histoire  Sainte  de 
TAncien  et  Nouveau  Testament  et  des  Juifs,”  etc. 
(1718;  English  translation,  1740),  extending  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  “Histoire  Sacree  et 
Profane  Depuis  le  Commencement  du  Monde  Jusqu’a 
Nos  Jours”  (1735),  coming  down  to  1720..  In  these 
works,  which  are  mere  compilations,  Jewish  history 
is  treated  sympathetically ;  but  Calmet’s  ignorance 
of  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  literature  makes  his 
account  of  the  times  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  meager  and  misleading,  and  he  lias  no  sympa¬ 
thy  whatever  with  the  post-Biblical  thought  of  the 
Jews. 


Bibliography  :  Calmet’s  Autdbiograph  ie%  in  liis  BWhothequc 
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CALNEH:  1.  City,  mentioned  together  with 
Babylon,  Erech,  and  Aecad  as  forming  part  of  the 


Babylonian  kingdom  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10).  The 
exact  site  of  Calneli  is  unknown.  It  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Nippur  (modern  Niffer)  by  Rawlinson  on 
the  ground  of  theTalmudic  statement,  “  Calneh  means 
Nippar”  (Yoma  10a);  but  the  basis  is  insufficient. 
Nor  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Targum,  Eu¬ 
sebius,  and  Jerome  sufficient  for  the  equation  Cal¬ 
neh  =  Ctesiphon.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  identify  Calneh  with  Kulunu  (Zarilab, 
Zirlaba);  but  this,  too,  is  doubtful.  2.  A  city  men¬ 
tioned  in  Amos  vi.  2,  which  may  with  some  prob¬ 
ability  be  identified  with  Kullani,  conquered  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.,  and  represented  by  the  modern 
Kullanliu,  about  six  miles  from  Arpad. 

j.  jr.  R.  W.  R. 


CALNI,  SAMUEL  BEN  MOSES:  Turkish 
rabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century;  born  at  Arta  in  the 
Morea.  Calni  is  the  author  of  responsa  entitled 
“Mislipete  Shemuel,”  and  printed  by  his  nephew  at 
Venice,  io99-1600.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  b.  Mattathias,  author  of  “Benjamin  Ze’eb,” 
as  the  latter  says  in  a  responsum. 

Bibliography  :  Korc  ha-Dorot,  34b,  39a ;  Michael,  Or  ha- 
Hamm,  P-  283/ 

L.  G.  V.  C. 

CALNO  ;  A  city  mentioned  with  Hamath  and 
Samaria,  and  compared  to  Carchemish  (Isa.  x.  9). 
Its  identity  is  doubtful.  It  is  named  “  Calneh  ”  in 
Amos  vi.  2;  but  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Calneh  of  Gen.  x.  10.  The  latter  was  a  Babylonian 
city,  held  by  some  to  be  the  modern  Nift'er,  by  others 
to  be  Ctesiphon.  The  Septuagint  seems  to  have 
disregarded  this  distinction;  for,  according  to  it, 
the  tower  was  built  in  our  Calno.  The  towns  men¬ 
tioned  in  Isaiah  being  Syrian,  and  not  Babylonian, 
precludes  the  identification  of  Calno  (Calneh)  with 
Kullani,  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  738. 
Neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  the  Kullani  mentioned 
among  the  cities  and  territories  north  of  Assyria, 
given  in  the  geographical  list  in  “  VT estern  Asiatic 
Inscriptions,”  ii.  53,  No.  1,  line  6b.  More  accepta¬ 
ble  is  the  equation  Calno  =  Kulnia,  which  occurs  in 
Assyrian  tribute-lists  ( ib .  ii.  53,  No.  3).  Delitzsch 
suggests  that  the  Biblical  city  stands  for  Kullanliu, 
situated  about  six  miles  from  Arpad.  Pinches  ac¬ 
cepts  this  identification  as  “the  best,”  and  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  indorsed  by  Cheyne,  Winckler,  Field,  Hom- 
mel,  and  others. 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet  Bible,  s.v.;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl.;  Delitzsch,  Genesis ;  Schrader,  K,  A.  T.\  Buhl, 
Geographic  des  Alien  Paliistinas. 

E.  G.  H. 

CALUMNY:  Evil-speaking;  a  sin  regarded  with 
intense  aversion  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  rabbinical 
literature.  The  technical  term  for  it  in  the  latter  is 
yin  \[&b  (leshon  liara‘,  “the  evil  tongue”).  In 
the  Bible  the  equivalent  words  are:  nm,  meaning 
“talk”  in  a  sinister  sense;  the  “merchandise” 

of  gossip  with  which  the  talebearer  goes  about;  and 
a  verb,  denoting  the  44  peddling  ”  of  slander. 
As  these  words  indicate,  that  which  is  condemned 
as  “leshon  liara‘  ”  denotes  all  the  deliberate,  mali¬ 
cious,  untruthful  accusations  which  have  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  injuring  one’s  neighbor,  that  is,  calumny 
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proper,  and  also  the  idle  but  mischievous  chatter 
wliich  is  equally  forbidden,  though  it  is  not  slander. 

In  the  Pentateuch  evil-speaking  of  both  kinds  is 
expressly  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  16):  “Thou  slialt  not 
go  about  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people,”  and 
(Ex.  xxiii.  1),  “Thou  shaft  not  "raise  a  false  report ; 
put  not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  un¬ 
righteous  witness.”  Upon  this  the  Rabbis  comment 
(Mek.  Ex.  20),  “It  is  a  warning  not  to  receive  or 
listen  to  evil  reports.”  Of  course,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  commandment  in  connection  with  this  is  the 
ninth  of  the  Decalogue :  “  Thou  slialt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor.”  In  descriptions  of 
corrupt  society,  calumny  is  always  emphasized  as  a 
prominent  feature.  Jer.  ix.  2,  3  speaks  of  those 
“  that  bend  their  tongues  like  bows  for  lies,  every 
neighbor  walketh  with  slanders”;  and  Ezek.  xxii. 
9,  “In  thee  are  men  that  carry  tales  to  shed  blood.” 

The  Psalms  and  books  of  the  Wisdom 
Biblical  literature  abound  in  descriptions  of 
Pro-  the  terrible  workings  of  this  sin.  Ps. 
hibition.  1.  20:  “Thou  sittest  and  speakest 
against  thy  brother,  thou  slanderest 
thine  own  mother’s  son,”  Prov.  x.  18:  “He  that 
hidetli  hatred  with  lying  lips,  and  he  that  uttcretli  a 
slander,  is  a  fool  ”;  and  Ps.  ci.  5:  “Him  that  slander- 
eth  his  neighbor  in  secret  I  will  cut  off.”  Prov. 
xxx.  10:  **  Calumniate  not  a  servant  unto  his  master 
lest  he  curse  thee  and  thou  be  found  guilty.  ”  Eccl. 
x.  11:  “Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  en¬ 
chantment,  and  the  man  of  the  [evil]  tongue  is  no 
better. ”  And  Ecclus.  xxviii.  12-26  contains  an  elo¬ 
quent  denunciation  of  the  evil  tongue,  the  gist  of 
which  (v.  18)  is:  "Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the 
tongue.”  Specially  characteristic  is  the  repeated 
complaint  of  the  pious  because  of  slanderous  perse¬ 
cutors.  Ps.  xxxi.  18:  “For  I  have  heard  the  slan¬ 
der  of  many,  fear  was  on  every  side;  while  the}r 
took  counsel  together  against  me,  they  devised  to 
take  away  my  life  ”  (compare  Ps.  xxxv.  11 ;  Jer 
xx.  10). 

The  man  that  abstains  from  evil  speech  is  given 
the  highest  praise.  Among  the  qualities  which  befit 
a  man  who  dwells  in  Jehovah’s  tent 

The  is  “  that  he  uttereth  no  calumny  with 
Opposite  his  tongue  ”  (Ps.  xv.  3).  It  is  recom- 
Virtue.  mended  as  an  indispensable  condition 
{{  ^  I°r  1L'C  rich  in  years  and  happiness. 

Ixeep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  th}-  lips  from  speak¬ 
ing  guile  ”  (Ps.  xxxiv.  12,  13). 

The  Talmud  and  Midrash  teem  with  references  to 
the  evils  of  calumny.  In  Gen.  R.  xxvi.  2  slander  is 
compared  to  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  “As  this 
affects  every  part  of  the  body,  so  does  the  slanderer 
wound  the  soul  of  mankind.  As  the  serpent’s 
venom  injures  from  a  distance,  so  calumny  may  be 
hissed  forth  by  one  living  in  Rome  to  slay  one  living 
in  Syria.  The  slanderous  tongue  is  called  ‘telitaU 
[threefold],  as  being  a  threefold  murderer.  It  ruins 
the  slanderer,  the  listener,  and  the  maligned.” 

Its  disastrous  effects  on  a  whole  generation  arc 
suggested  in  the  following  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.  2):  “The 
contemporaries  of  David  despite  their  virtues  go  to 
battle  and  are  defeated,  because  among  them  are 
Doeg  and  Ahitopliel,  ‘  who  were  eager  for  calumnies.  ’ 


The  men  of  Aliab’s  time,  though  idolatrous,  go  to 
battle  and  are  victorious  because  there  is  no  slan¬ 
derer  among  them.”  And  amain 
Effects.  (Shah.  56b),  “If  David  had  not°liS- 
tened  to  the  evil  tongue  (in  reference  to 
Mephibosheth,  II  Sam.  xvi.  3,  4),  the  kingdom  would 
not  have  been  divided ;  Israel  would  not  have  served 
idols,  and  Ave  should  not  have  been  driven  from  our 
laud.”  The  decree  of  condemnation  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  desert  that  had  tried  God  ten  times 
(Num.  xiv.  22)  was  finally  sealed,  and  they  were 
not  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  because  the  spies 
had  brought  slanderous  reports  (Num.  xiv.  37)  con¬ 
cerning  the  country  (‘Ar.  15a). 

The  heinousness  of  this  sin  is  striking!  v  taught  in 
sententious  sayings.  Midi*.  Talk.,  Ps.  ci.  5:  “Of 
the  slanderer,  the  Holy  One  says,  he  and  I  can  not 
dwell  together  in  the  world.”  ‘Ar.  15  b:  “The 
slanderer  denies  God.”  Sotah  42a:  “Four  classes 
Avill  be  excluded  from  the  Divine  Presence:  scoffers, 
liars,  hypocrites,  and  slanderers.”  And  strongest  of 
all  (‘Ar.  15b  and  Gen.  R.  Ixx,  4),  slander  is  equal 
in  a  moral  sense  to  idolatry,  adultery,  and  mur¬ 
der;  and  rather  than  commit  any  of  them,  an  Is¬ 
raelite  in  time  of  persecution  must  forfeit  his  life. 

So  sensitive  were  the  Rabbis  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  sin  in  all  men  that  they  spoke  of  the  “abak 
leslion  hara‘ ”  (the  fine  dust  of  calumny);  that  is,  of 
words  which,  av Idle  innocent,  may  lead 
The  “Fine  to  calumny,  and  against  which  one 
Dust  of  must  'be  on  his  guard  (B.  B.  165a  • 
Calumny.”  ‘Ar.  16a).  They  therefore  warned 
against  extravagant  praise  of  our  fel¬ 
low-man  lest  “by  too  much  praise  you  provoke 
abuse.  As  a  safeguard  against  the  gossip  habit 
tkey  said  (‘Ar.  15b):  “If  a  scholar,  let  him  occupy 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  Torah  ;  if  a  man  of  the 
people,  let  him  cultivate  self-depreciation.” 
f  Calumny  appeared  to  the  Rabbis  to  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  and  severe  punishment.  They  saAv  in  leprosy 
its  merited  retribution  (‘Ar.  15b,  and  Ab.  R.  N. 
ix.  2).  This  conception  was  based  on  the  account  of 
the  punishment  of  Miriam  for  speaking  evil  of  Moses 
(Num.  xii.  1,  19).  Ingenious  is  their  comment 
(‘Ar.  16b)  that,  as  the  slanderer  does  the  Avork  of 
moral  leprosy,  separating  husbands  from  wives,  lie 
is  naturally  punished  by  a  disease  that  casts  him 
out  from  society.  They  also  (Shab.  36a  and  36b)  at¬ 
tribute  quinsy  to  the  sin  of  evil  speech.  According 
to  one  rabbi  (Talk.,  Ps.  ci.  5),  the  slam 
Punish-  derer  deserves  stoning;  another  (Pes. 
ment,  118a)  vents  his  anger  thus:  “He  Avho 
speaks  evil  of  his  neighbor,  and  he 
who  listens,  and  he  who  bears  false  witness  again  st¬ 
iffs  neighbor,  deserve  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs.”  " 

It  is  characteristic  of  Judaism  that  it"  knows  of 
no  hero  Avitliout  a  blemish;  and  as  sins  of  speech  are 
all-prevalent,  because  of  human  fallibility  (B.  B. 
16oa),  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Midrasli  to  discover 
the  best  man’s  failure  in  the  form  of  a  sin  of  the 
tongue.  So  Joseph  is  punished  for  slandering  his 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2;  Gen.  R.  lxxxiv.  7,  and 
ler.  Peali,  i.  1).  In  Talk,  on  Isa.  vi.  5  avc  are  told 
that  those  Avho  are  leaders  of  the  people  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  sinning  through  too  severe  censure.  Thus 
Moses  for  saying  “Hear  ye,  rebels  "(Num.  xx.  10-13); 
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Elijah  for  asserting  (I  Kings  xix.  10),  “The  children 
of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant” ;  and  Isaiah 
for  exclaiming,  “  And  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  1  dwell,”  were  all  in  some  manner 
punished  by  God. 

The  frequent  and  passionate  reiteration  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  sanctions  in  Bible  and  Talmud 
against  calumny  are  explained  because  its  work  in 
robbing  men  of  their  reputation  is  usually  too  sub¬ 
tle  to  be  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  There  are, 
however,  two  cases  which  could  be  reached  by  the 
civil  authorities:  The  man  who,  because  of  some 
dislike,  “brings  up  an  evil  name”  (Deut.  xxii.  13-19) 
upon  the  woman  whom  he  has  mar- 
Legal  ried.  If  his  accusation  is  found  un- 
Remedies.  true,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  “hun¬ 
dred  (shekels)  of  silver,”  and  “he  may 
not  put  her  away  all  his  days.”  Comparing  this 
fine  with  the  amount  that  he  who  forces  an  un¬ 
betrothed  virgin  into  sexual  sin  had  to  pay  (Deut. 
xxii.  28),  the  sages  in  ‘Ar.  iii.  5  say,  “From  this 
we  gather  that  sometimes  evil  speech  is  more 
severely  punished  than  evil  deed.” 

People  whose  malice  leads  them  to  plot  the  injury 
or  death  of  another  by  deliberately  bearing  false 
witness  against  him  (Deut.  xix.  16-21),  when  their 
testimony  was  proved  to  be  false  by  the  process  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  showing 
that  they  were  not  present  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  with  respect  to  which  they  bear  witness,  were 
condemned  to  receive  the  punishment  which  their 
testimony,  if  acted  upon  by  the  court,  would  have 
brought  upon  the  falsely  accused  (see  Alibi). 

The  religious  horror,  the  moral  indignation,  and 
penal  severity  with  which  “leslion  liara‘”  (the  ca¬ 
lumniating  tongue)  was  attacked  during  every  stage 
in  the  development  of  Jewish  thought,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  ethical  principle  (Ab. 
ii.  10),  “Let  the  honor  of  thy  fellow-man  be  as  dear 
to  thee  as  thine  own.” 


Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  s.v.  Slander  or  Evil- 
Speaking ;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.,s.v.  Verlcumdung;  Kalian 
Israel  Moses,  Shcmirat  ha-Lashon ,  Wilna,  1S<(5  (several 
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CALVERT,  THOMAS :  English  Hebrew 
scholar;  born  1606;  died  at  York  March,  1679.  He 
wrote  “The  Blessed  Jew  of  Morocco”  (York,  1648), 
an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  letter  of  Samuel 
Maroccanus,  itself  probably  derived  from  the  po¬ 
lemical  treatise  of  Samuel  Abu  Nasr  ibn  Abbas. 

Bibliography:  Diet.  National  Biograph  viii.  2<4,  2<5 ; 

Palmer,  Nonconformist  Memorial ,  iii«  458,  4;>9, 

T  '  E.  ills. 

CALVO,  EMANUEL:  Italian  physician  and 
Neo-IIebraie  poet ;  born  at  Salonica  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  before  1772.  In 
early  youth  lie  went  to  Leghorn  with  his  learned 
father,  Raphael  Calvo,  and  on  Oct.  23,  1724,  was 
graduated  as  doctor  in  Padua.  Calvo  practised 
medicine  with  considerable  success  at  Leghorn,  but 
inclined  to  the  Cabala  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
Several  of  Cairo's  poems  are  included  in  A.  B. 
Piperno’s  collection  “Iyol  *Ugab,”  Leghorn,  1846. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Abraham 
Isaac  Castcllo  and  of  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  who 


wrote  a  eulogy  of  him  in  a  Hebrew  poem  after  his 
graduation,  and  subsequently  corresponded  with 
him.  When  Calvo  died  Joseph  ben  David  wrote  an 
elegy,  which  is  published  in  his  “  Yckara  de-Shakbe,” 
Salonica,  1774. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael.  p. 
284;  Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins  JuifR ,  Anciens  et 
Modcrnes ,  p.  241 ;  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  xxxix.  134. 

j.  M.  K. 

C ALVOR,  CASPER :  Lutheran  theologian  ; 
born  Nov.  8,  1650,  at  Hildesheim,  Prussia;  died  at 
Clausthal  May  11,  1725.  He  became  master  of 
arts  in  1674,  deacon  at  Zellerfeld  in  16/7,  super¬ 
intendent  in  1684,  councilor  of  the  consistory  in  1708, 
and  general  superintendent  of  Clausthal  in  1710. 
Caivor  carried  on  missionary  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  distributed  among  them  Christian  books,  which 
he  printed  in  Hebrew  and  German. 

Bibliography;  Ftirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ;  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic ;  Schlegel,  Kirchengesch.  des  18. 
Jahrliunderts ;  preface  to  Calleuberg,  Jihlisch-Deutsches 
Wurterhticlilein. 

t.  A.  R. 

CALWj  MEIR.  See  Meir  Calw. 

CAMBRIDGE  :  University  town  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  English  towns  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Fuller  (“History  of  Cambridge,”  p.  8)  fixes  the  date 
of  the  first  Jewish  settlement  as  1073.  The  old  syn¬ 
agogue  was  near  the  prison,  but  was  given  to  the 
Franciscans  (Brewer,  “Monumenta  Franciscana,  ” 
pp.  17,  18).  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Round 
Church  near  St.  John’s  College  was  a  synagogue; 
and  the  parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Sepulcher  are 
still  known  as  “in  the  Jewry.”  One  of  the  earliest 
episodes  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  Cambridge 
Jewry  is  a  fine  inflicted  upon  Comitissa,  a  Jewess  of 
Cambridge,  for  allowing  her  son  to  marry  a  Lincoln 
Jewess  without  the  king's  permission.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  Comitissa  was  the  mother  of  Moses  ben 
Isaac  Hanassiaii,  the  author  of  the  “Sefer  lia- 
Slioham.”  There  is  a  grammarian  known  as  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Canterbury;  but  he  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  of  Cambridge,  since  the  Latin  records  make 
mention  of  a  “Magister  Binjamin”  at  Cambridge. 
No  other  prominent  Jewish  personage  is  known  to 
have  lived  at  Cambridge  in  early  days;  but  it  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  Jewries  up 
to  the  Expulsion,  being  the  seat  of  an  Archa. 

In  1224  Henry  III.  granted  the  house  of  Benja¬ 
min  the  Jew  to  the  town  as  a  jail.  This  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Guildhall.  The  Jews  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  during  the  riots 
of  1189-90:  but  they  were  victims  during  the  revolt 
of  the  barons  in  1266. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England,  the  chief 
connection  of  Jews  with  Cambridge  has  been  a  few 
teachers  at  the  university,  like  Israel  L}~ons  (1 1 39-/5), 
S.  Scliiller-Szinnessy,  and  Solomon  Schechter. 
The  last-named  raised  the  University  Library  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  to  the  first  rank  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  it  the  collection  of  fragments  from  the 
Genizati  of  Cairo,  which  he  had  collected  during  a 
scientific  mission  to  that  city.  Professor  J.  J. 
Sylvester  took  high  honors  in  mathematics  in 
1839,  but  was  debarred  from  taking  his  degree 
by  the  university  statutes.  In  1869  Numa  Hartog 
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gained  the  position  of  senior  wrangler,  the  highest 
mathematical  triumph  a  student  can  obtain,  and  by 
this  means  helped  to  pass  the  University  Tests  Act. 
which  allowed  Jews  to  take  their  degrees.  Many 
Jewish  students  have  obtained  considerable  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Israel  Abra¬ 
hams  is  now  (1902)  reader  in  Babbinicin  the  univer¬ 
sity.  There  is  a  small  congregation  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  meeting-hall. 


Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp.  4, 
3  Vfe°/ r,-  An}irH  °'f  Ca-mhrld(je„  under  the  years 
^ ’  Baker,  History  of  St*  John's  College,  pp. 


J. 

CAMEL :  The  well-known  ruminant,  native  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  word  “  camel  ”  (Hebrew,  fox 
gamal)  is  the  same  in  the  Assyrian,  Samaritan"  Ara¬ 
maic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Egyptian,  and  Ethiopia  lan¬ 
guages.  Together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
us  name  was  introduced  into  Greek  (fcauVAog)  and 
Latin  (camel us),  whence  many  modern  languages 


war;  in  Isa.  xxi.  7,  camel-riders  were  part  of  the 
force  of  the  Elamites.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  camel  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Dent.  xiv.  7;  see  Bo- 
chart,  “  Ilierozoicon,  ”  i.  11);  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Arabs  that  Jacob  forbade  it  as  food  because 
it  produced  sciatica.  As  in  Arabic,  so  also  in 
Hebrew,  the  expressions  “  beker  ”  YDA  Isa.  lx,  6} 
and  “bikrah”  (man,  Jer.  ii.  23)  denote  the  young, 
vigorous  animals.  In  the  first  passage  Targ.  Yer! 
has  “  liognin  ”  (pinn),  a  word  that  also  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  in  Arabic  means  a  young  camel ;  in  the 
second  passage  N'py  must,  according  to  Bochart,  be 
changed  to  DpfcO.  which  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Arabic 
means  the  female  camel  (see  “‘Amk,”ed.  Kolmt, 
v.  378).  The  swift  camel,  or  the  dromedary,  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  (Macc,  5a;  Yeb.  116a)  the  “flvino-” 
camel.  J 

Tile  camel  is  also  subject  to  rabies  (sec  tllC  Tal- 

mud  Ber.  56a).  IIul.  59a  speaks  of  the  distinctive 
teeth  of  the  full-grown  and  of  the  young  camel. 


Camels  Led  as  Tribute  to  Shalmaneser. 

(From  the  Black  Obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.) 


derived  it  (Hommel,  “  Die  Namen  der  Saugetiere  bei 
den  Sudsemitischen  Yolkern,”  pp.  144-146,  Leipsie, 
1879).  Many  passages  of  the  Bible  show  that  the 
camel  v  as  found  especially  among  the  peoples  of 
the  deserts  bordering  on  the  land  of  the  Israelites 
(Judges  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  I  Sam.  xv.  3,  xxvii.  9,  xxx. 

Jer;  x^x*  32;  Isa.  lx.  6).  The  camels  of  the 
Midiamtes  were  decorated  with  little  golden  cres¬ 
cents  (Judges  viii.  21,  26).  Camels  constituted  also 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen.  xii.  16, 
xxiv.  10;  specially  Job  i,  3,  xlii.  12),  who  used  them 
as  beasts  of  burden;  in  riding,  a  sort  of  cushion  was 
used  (Gen.  xxxi.  34).  For  swift  riding  dromedaries 
were  employed  (Isa.  lxvi.  20,  DITTO);  in  traveling 
across  wide  stretches  of  desert  the  treasures  were 
packed  upon  the  humps  of  camels  (Isa,  xxx,  6), 
King  David  had  a  special  officer  over  his  camels 
named  Obil  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  30;  compare  Arabic 
abil). 

Otherwise  the  camel  is  mentioned  as  a  possession 
?.  Z,m  post-exilic  times  among  the  Israelites  (Ezra 
ii.  6v).  In  olden  times  the  camel  was  also  used  in 


The  fat  hump  of  a  camel  that  has  never  carried  bur¬ 
dens  tastes  like  the  meat  itself  (Mishnah  and  Gem. 
^Iul.  122a).  Camel’s  hair  was  made  into  clothing 
(Shab.  2/a) ;  but  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  sheep’s 
wool  (Mishnah  Kil.  ix.  1).  John  the  Baptist  was 
clothed  in  a  coarse  garment  of  camel’s  hair  (Matt  iii 
4 ;  Mark  i.  6). 

On  the  Sabbath  it  was  forbidden  to  tie  cam- 
els.  together,  because  of  the  workaday  appearance 
(Mishnah  and  Gem;-  Shab.  54a).  Camel-drivers, 
who  often  formed  entire  caravans  (Mishnah  Sanh. 
x*.  B*  B*  Sa)>  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
with  mule-drivers;  Abba  Judan  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  his  camels  (Yer.  Hor.  iii,  48a).  The  Talmud 
shows  great  familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  camel:  it  has  a  short  tail  because  it  eats  thorns 
(Shab.  77b);  it  mates  in  a  modest  manner  (Midr.  on 
Gen.  xxxii.  16);  in  rutting-time  it  becomes  danger¬ 
ous  (Sanh.  37b;  compare  Jer.  ii.  24,  where  the  same 
is  said  of  the  wild  ass).  The  name  “  gamal  ”  is  also 
supposed  to  signify  etymologically  that  the  animal 
becomes  easily  enraged  and  is  then  vindictive. 
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A  number  of  Aramaic  proverbs  about  the  camel 
are  found  in  the  Talmud.  For  instance,  “In  Media 
the  camel  can  dance  on  a  bushel -basket  ”  (Yeb.  45a), 
meaning  that  in  Media  everything  is  possible;  “as 
the  camel,  so  the  burden  ”  (Sotali  13b) ;  “  the  camel 


Camel  on  an  Assyrian  Cylinder. 

(From  Hommel,  “  Aufsatze  und  Abliandlungen.”) 


asked  to  have  horns,  so  his  ears  were  cut  short  ” 
(Sanh.  106a) ;  “  there  are  many  old  camels  who  must 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  young  ones  ”  (ib.  52a).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  “camel”  (k&hijTloc)  in 
Matt.  xix.  24;  Mark  x.  25;  Luke  xviii.  25  does  not 
mean  a  camel,  but  a  rope ;  but  in  view  of  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  expression  “  elephant  through  a  needle's  eye  ” 
(Ber.  55b ;  B.  M.  38b),  this  is  not  admissible. 

j.  jr.  S.  Kr. 

CAMONDO :  Well-known  family  of  Jewish 
financiers  and  philanthropists  of  Spanisli-Portu- 
guese  origin.  Several  centuries  ago  it  established 
itself  at  Venice,  where  some  of  its  members  be¬ 
came  famous  by  their  scholarship  and  by  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  they  rendered  to  their  adopted  country. 
After  having  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Venice,  the 
Camondo  family  in  the  nineteenth  century  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  Constantinople. 

Count  Abraham  Camondo  :  Italian  and  Turk¬ 
ish  financier  and  philanthropist;  born  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  1785;  died  at  Paris,  his  place  of  residence, 
March  30,  1873.  In  1832  he  inherited  from  his  brother 
Isaac  (Avho  died  without  children)  a  fortune,  and 
managed  it  so  wisely  that  at  his  death  he  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  125,000,000  francs.  While  Venice 
was  under  Austrian  rule,  he  received  as  an  Austrian 
subject  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Francis 
Joseph.  When  Venice  again  became  an  Italian  pos¬ 
session,  Camondo,  as  a  Venetian  citizen,  presented 


large  gifts  to  several  Italian  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions,  in  recognition  of  which  King  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  count,  with  the 
privilege  of  transmitting  it  in  perpetuity  to  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  family. 

Count  Camondo’s  career  in  Turkey  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  one.  He  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  sultans  fAbd  al-Majid  and  ‘Abd  al-'Aziz, 
and  over  the  Ottoman  grand  viziers  and  ministers, 
that  his  name  became  proverbial.  He  was  banker 
to  the  Ottoman  government  before  the  founding  of 
the  Ottoman  Bank.  It  was  he  who  obtained  from 
the  Porte  a  firman  by  virtue  of  which  the  privilege 
of  possessing  real  estate  in  Turkey,  which  until 
then  had  been  restricted  to  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  was  extended  to  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Profiting  by  this  decree,  Camondo  erected  such  a 

large  number  of  liouscsat  Pera  (Constantinople)  tliat 

even  to-day  (1902)  the  family  is  one  of  the  richest 
landholders  in  the  Ottoman  capital. 

Camondo  was  especially  active  in  helialf  of  his 
Eastern  coreligionists.  He  established  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  a  central  consistory  for  the  Jews  of  Turkey, 
of  which  he  was  almost  continuously  the  president ; 
he  introduced  reforms  into  the  communal  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  he  founded  in  1858  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Institution  Camondo,  at  Peri  Pasha, 
the  poorest  and  most  densely  populated  suburb  of 


Figure  of  a  Camel  on  a  Monument  (South  Arabia). 

*  (From  Hommel,  “  Aufsatze  und  Abhandlungen.”  ) 


the  capital.  Shops  for  tailoring  and  shoemaking 
were  soon  added.  On  account  of  this  school  its- 
benevolent  founder  was  excommunicated  by  certain 
fanatical  rabbis,  and  he  endured  otherwise  much 
vexation;  yet  it  has  flourished  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  trained  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  officials  now 
in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  government. 

Dying  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  Ca¬ 
mondo.  according  to  his  last  wishes,  was  buried  in 
his  family  vault  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Haskeui 
(Constantinople).  The  Ottoman  government  held 
memorial  services  in  his  honor. 


Camp 
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Raphael  Solomon  de  Camondo :  Bom  1810; 
died  1866  at  Constantinople.  He  left  two  sons, 
Count  Behor  Abraham  de  Camondo  and  Nis- 
.sim  de  Camondo,  wlio  died  at  Paris  within  a  year 
of  each  other,  in  1886  and  1887,  respectively.  Each 
of  these  two  brothers  left  an  only  son:  the  first, 
Count  Isaac  de  Camondo;  the  second,  Count 
Moses  de  Camondo,  both  of  whom  are  (1902)  liv¬ 
ing  in  Paris. 

Solomon  Camondo :  Turkish  rabbi  and  man  of 
letters;  lived  at  Salonica  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  related  to  the  Camondo  family 
of  Constantinople.  He  is  the  author  of  responsa, 
published  under  the  title  “Nelmrot  Dammesliek,” 
Salonica,  1772. 

s-  M.  Fit. 

CAMP  (mro) :  A  collection  of  tents  (Judges  vii. 
13),  or  booths  and  huts  (Neh.  viii.  14),  pitched  or 
erected  to  give  shelter  to  shepherds,  travelers,  or 
soldiers,  sometimes  overnight  merely,  or  for  many 
days  or  even  months.  Safety  and  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  were  the  prime  considerations  deter¬ 
mining  the  choice  of  location  (“  Pitched  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,”  Josh.  xi.  5;  compare  also  Judges  vii. 

1 ;  I  Macc,  ix.  33).  Security  against  sudden  attacks 
by  roving  robbers  (Bedouins)  or  other  enemies  was 
effected  by  establishing  the  camp  on  the  side  of  a 
ravine  or  valley.  Watches,  moreover,  were  placed 
to  three  for  the  night  (Judges  vii.  19;  I  Macc. 
xil  27);  and  a  garrison  was  left  on  guard  when  the 
main  body  of  the  campers  went  out  to  the  combat  (I 
Sam.  xxx.  24).  That  the  camp  was  usually  laid  out 
in  a  circle,  a  form  of  construction  much  affected 
by  the  modern  Bedouin,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
word  “ma‘gal”  (I  Sam.  xvii.  20,  xxvi.  5);  though 
by  many  commentators  and  ancient  versions  this 
rare  designation  is  explained  as  etymologically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hebrew  word  for  “wagon,”  and  on 
this  basis  the  theoiy  has  been  ad  vanced  that  wagons 
surrounded  the  camp  to  increase  the  security  and  to 
insure  ease  of  defense.  It  is  impossible  definitely 
to  decide  which  of  these  interpretations  deserves 
greater  credence. 

From  Num.  ii. — a  chapter  which  the  critical  school 
would  not  accept  as  containing  historical  data— it 
would  appear  that  in  the  construction  of  the  camp 
a  certain  plan  was  followed  in  the  grouping  of  the 
different  tribes,  which  was  indicated  by  flags  with 
a  Axed  relation  to  the  tabernacle  at  the  halting- 
places.  The  descriptions  by  Doughty  and  others  of 
the  hadj  to  Mecca  agree  in  reporting  the  observance 
of  a  similar  arrangement  marked  by  flags  and  lamps, 
or  torches,  for  the  pilgrims  when  on  the  march. 

Ai  tifleial  defenses  to  add  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  chosen  location,  or  to  supply  their  absence, 
are  also  mentioned  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1  et  seq.). 

In  their  anxiety  to  protect  their  flocks  the  early 
nomads  were  driven  to  erect  permanent  enclosures 
(stockades)  in  which  to  keep  their  herds  overnight. 
(Num.  xxxii.  30),  generally  in  the  neighborhoocf  of 
caves,  near  which  a  massive  platform  of  loose  large 
stones  was  built,  whereon  the  huts  of  the  shepherds 
were  placed  (“Migdal,”  “Migdal  JEder”).  The 
election  of  these  permanent  shepherd  camps  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  toward  the  abandon¬ 


ment  by  the  Hebrews  of  the.  migratory  life  with 
its  movable  camps.  Hence  the  proverb  “  from  the 
watch-tower  to  the  fortified  city  ”  (II  Kings  xvii.  9, 
xviii.  8).  E.  G.  II. 

CAMPANATOR.  See  Schulkloppek. 

CAMP  ANTON,  ISAAC  B.  JACOB :  Spanish 
rabbi;  born  1360;  died  at  Penafeel  in  1463.  He  lived 
in  the  period  darkened  by  the  outrages  of  Ferran 
Martinez  and  Vicente  Ferrer,  when  intellectual  life 
and  Talmudic  erudition  were  on  the  decline  among 
the  Jews  of  Spain.  The  historiographers  Imman¬ 
uel  Aboab  (“  Nomologia,  ”  ii.  2),  Zacuto  (“  Yuliasin,” 
ed.  Filipowski,  p.  226b;  compare  “Seder  lia-Dorot,” 
pp.  27b,  28a),  and  Joseph  b.  Zaddik  (Neubauer, 
“Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  ”  i.  99)  unite  in  designating 
Campanton  as  a  gaon,  Aboab  stating  that  lie  was 
styled  “the  gaon  of  Castile.”  Among  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Samuel  (ibn  Sadillo)  al-Valensi 
and  Isaac  Aboab.  He  left  but  one  work,  “Darke 
lia-Gemara, ”  or  “Darke  lia-Talmud”  (A  Methodol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Talmud),  which  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  as  it  attempts  to  be  a  practical 
guide  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  the 
Talmud.  It  was  published  at  Constantinople,  six¬ 
teenth  century;  Venice,  1565;  Mantua,  1593;  and 
Amsterdam,  1706,  1711,  1754;  and  newly  edited  by 
Isaac  H.  Weiss,  Vienna,  1891. 

Bibliography:  Grittz,  Gesch.  dev  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  viii.  217  et 
seq Jellinek,  a'Vwn  DTJPp,  p.  6,  Vienna,  1878. 

<*.  "  H.  G.  E. 

CAMFEN,  JOHN  VAN :  Christian  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Louvain  and  Cracow ;  died  at  Frei¬ 
burg  in  Breisgau  Sept.  6,  1538.  He  compiled  a 
Hebrew  grammar  from  Elias  Le vita's  work,  which 
ran  through  three  editions  (Cracow,  1534;  Paris, 
1539, 1543).  He  also  commented  on  Psalms  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  earn  the  praises  of  Hupfcld  (“Psalmen,”  iv. 
474),  and  attached  the  commentary  to  a  paraphrase 
which  appeared  at  Paris,  1533;  Leyden,  1534;  Basle, 
1548,  etc.  Campen  was  summoned  to  Cracow  by 
the  prince  bishop,  Peter  Tomiki,  on  very  favorable 
conditions. 


BI.?L158RAPH>T  1  P‘  Siegfried,  in  Ailg.  Deutsche  Biographic , 
'|K  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bqdl .  col.  813;  idem,  in  Zeit . 
-Sn  >  P,h]-U-  9°;  idem,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch, 
i\o.  3;>0  (also  Zumtze*  p.  361);  F.  L.  Hoffmann,  in  Steim 
sehneider,  Hehr.  JBibl.  vii.  42. 


CAMPHIRE  (Hebrew,  “  koplier  ” ;  Arabic  “  hin- 
na,  ”  whence  English  “  henna  ”) :  A  shrub  gro wing  to 
a  height  of  between  eight  and  ten  feet,  and  bearing 
cream-colored  and  very  fragrant  flowers.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Lawsotiia  alba .  In 
ancient  times  it  grew  very  plentifully  near  En-gedi 
(Song  of  Solomon  i.  14).  Tristram  (“Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Bible,  ”  p.  339)  reports  having  found  it 
growing  there.  Various  uses  were  made  of  cam- 
phirc.  Along  with  other  fragrant  woods  (Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  13,  14)  it  was  valued  for  its  perfume. 
But  it  was  utilized  chiefly  as  a  dye  for  the  hair  and 
the  skin.  In  dyeing  the  skin,  cloths  were  placed  on 
the  parts  adjacent  to  and  encircling  those  to  be 
dyed.  To  these  parts  the  powdered  leaves,  made 
into  a  paste  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  were 
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applied,  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight  The 
Stahi  lasted  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Mohammed 
(Hughes,  “Diet,  of  Islam,”  p.  17o)  dyed  his  beaid 
and  recommended  the  practise  to  his  followers:  it 
has  therefore  become  an  established  religious  custom 
with  Mohammedans.  T 

3,.  G.  31. 


CANAAN — Biblical  Data:  Name  of  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  a  brother  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),  i 
riam  (Egvpt),  and  Put  (Phut),  occurring  in  the 
geographical-ethnographical  table,  Gen  ix.  and  v 
Originally  the  name  “  Canaan  was  not  an  ethnic 
term.  It  belongs  primarily  to  the  vocabulary  of 
geography ;  the  curse  pronounced  upon  its  beaiei 
for  tlie  misconduct  of  Ham  demonstrating  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  author  that  the  dominant 
Semitic  population  of  the  land  so  designated  was 
the  deposit  of  a  wave  of  immigration  and  conquest 
coming  from  the  south.  Originally  an  appellative 
(compare  Moore,  on  the  use  of  the  article  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions,  in  “Proceedings  of  Am.  One  al 
Soc.”  1890,  lxvii.  et  seq.),  it  described  some  peculiai 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  was  only  later  transferred 
from  the  territory  to  the  inhabitants.  _ 

Like  most  geographical  terms  in  tlie  Bible 
“Canaan”  is  employed  in  a  very  loose  and  confusin 
manner;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish 
definitely,  tlie  limits  of  its  application.  In  earlier 
times  its  range  was  probably  very  narrow  ;  desig¬ 
nating  the  strip  of  coast-line  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  more  particularly  the  northern-*. e.,  the  Phe- 
nician — part  thereof.  With  this  restriction  Kan  na 
in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  (Mullei, 
“Asien  «..d  Europa°”  pp.  206  et  seq.).  But  it  was 
also  applied  to  the  whole  coast  district  down  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier  (Philistrea).  Like  die  Gieek 
“Palestine,”  which  originally  designated  only  tlie 
southern  coast-line,  “Canaan”  was  then  extended 
to  the  adjacent  highlands.  In  Josh.  xi.  3  it  covers 
the  laud  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ilermon  to  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  the  territory  west 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tlie  name  was  ever  given  to  districts  east  of 
the  Jordan.  These,  as  “the  land  of  Gilead,  aie 
generally  put  in  antithesis  to  “  the  land  of  Canaan 
ATum  xxxii.  29  et  seq . ;  Josli.  xxn.  9,  o~).  Ea 
naan”  is  the  favorite  appellation  of  the  Jalivist, 
sometimes  with  the  prefix  “land”  and  sometimes 
without  (Ex.  xv.  15;  Gen.  xn.  o,  xvi.  3;  and  else- 

The\;tymology  of  the  name  is  in  doubt.  Aftei 
-Vuoustine  (“Enuaratiouesin  Psalmos,”  civ.  7),  it  has 
been  explained  as  designating  lowland  either  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Aram,  or  to  the  mountainous  highland  loom¬ 
in'"'  beyond  the  coast-line  and  removed  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  “lower  land”  (Num.  xm. 
on.'  Josh  xi  3).  The  former  implication  is  now 
o-'eneraliv  abandoned;  but  the  latter,  though  open 
to  objections  (see  Moore,  l.c.),  may  be  provisional  y 
retained.  Canaan  is  geographically  identical  w  lth 
the  laud  of  the  Ainorites.  As  such  it  is  mentioned 
in  tlie  El-Amarna  tablets,  though  it  also  occurs  in 
them  as  “Kinahhu”  or  “Kinalina.”  bee  CA- 
naakites.  E  Q  H. 


_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  first  of  the 

seven  sinners  who  made  idols  for  the  heathens  the 
other  six  being  Pliut,  Sheiah,  Nimrod,  Elah,  Dml, 
and  Shuali.  Canaan,  with  his  six  companions, 
brought  precious  stones  from  Havilali  (Gen.  li.  1 
12)  and  made  of  them  idols,  which  at  night  shone 
as  brightly  as  the  sun,  and  which  were  endowed 
with  a  power  so  magical  that,  when  the  blind 
Ammorites  kissed  them,  they  regained  their  eye¬ 
sight  (“Chronicles  of  Jeralnneel,”  p.  167;  compaie 

^Canaan,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  predestined  to  this 
and  similar  offenses;  for  he  was  begotten  by  ins 
father  while  in  Noah’s  Ark,  whereas  God  had  com¬ 
manded  that  tlie  sexes  should  live  separately  therein 
(Gen  R  xxxvi.).  Canaan  was  of  so  low  and  base  a 
character  that  Ham,  in  the  record  of  his  wickedness, 
is  designated  “the  father  of  Canaan,”  whereby  fa¬ 
ther  and  son  were  ironically  characterized  as  a  par 
nobile”  (noble  pair)  (Gen.  R.  l.c.  -,  Origcn  on  Gen. 

^Concerning  the  curse  of  Noali  upon  Canaan,  the 
Midrashim  endeavored  in  different  ways  to  give  a 
solution  to  the  question  why  Canaan 
Curse  had  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his  father, 
of  Noah.  Tlie  old  explanation  was  that  Canaan, 
not  Ham,  though  lie  had  in  no  sense 
transgressed  against  his  grandfather,  had  to  he  cursed 
by  him  because  God  had  blessed  Noah  and  Ins  sons; 
and  wherever  tlie  blessing  of  God  rests  there  Can  he 
no  curse  (R.  Judah,  Gen.  R.  l.c.:  Justin  Martyr, 
“Dial,  cum  Tryph.”  cxxxix.).  This  explanation, 
however,  was  found  to  be  defective ;  for  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  Jewish  sentimeut  to  curse  an  innocent  man  ; 
hence  the  new  assertion  that  Canaan,  like  his  fat  ei, 
transgressed  against  Noah. 

There  are  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  Ca¬ 
naan’s  transgression.  According  to  one  Canaan 
circulated  the  report  that  he  saw  Noali  naked:  an¬ 
other  view  is  that  lie  emasculated  him  that  he 
should  have  no  more  sons  (Gen.  R.  l.c. ;  Ongen  an 
Ephraem  Syrus  on  Gen.  x.  24,  25;  more  elabora¬ 
ted,  in  Pirlje  R.  El.  xxiii.).  _ 

Through  the  curse  which  Canaan  brought  upo 
himself,  the  low  condition  of  slaves  (Canaan  s  de¬ 
scendants)  is  to  be  explained;  for  par- 
Canaan  cuts  exercise  a  strong  influence  for 
the  Father  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  fate  of  tlieir 
of  Slaves,  offspring.  “Wo  unto  the  sinners,’ 
comments  a  Midrash,  “  who  bring  evil 
upon  themselves,  tlieir  children,  their  children’s 
children:  in  fact,  upon  all  the  generations  that  fob 
low.”  Many  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  were  worthy  of 
being  ordained  as  rabbis;  but  the  guilt  of  then 
father  barred  them  from  such  a  career  (Toma  8<a). 
God  however,  is  different,  from  man.  Man  seeks  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  means  of  subsistence:  but 
God.  though  He  cursed  Canaan,  made  him  a  slave, 
that  he  might  eat  and  drink  of  that  which  Ins  mas- 

tC  Canami  upon  his  death-bed  left  to  his  children  the 
following  rules  of  life:  (D  “Let  there  be  mutual 
love  between  yourselves.”  (2)  "Love  1'obljeC  “ 
unchastity.”  (3)  “Hate  your  masters,  and  do  not 
speak  the  truth  ”  (Pes.  113b).  Not  only  by  words, 
but  also  by  deeds,  Canaan  exemplified  to  Ins  sons 
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the  life  worthy  of  slaves.  When  Noah  divided  the 
earth  among  his  three  sons,  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Sliem.  Canaan,  however,  took  possession  of  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  father  and  his 
children  called  his  attention  to  the  wrong  lie  had 
committed.  They  therefore  said  to  him:  “Thou 
art  cursed,  and  cursed  wilt  thou  remain  before  all 
the  sons  of  Noah,  in  accordance  with  the  oath  which 
we  took  before  the  Holy  Judge  [God]  and  our  father 
Noah  ”  (Book  of  Jubilees,  x.,  end).  Later,  when  the 
Jews,  the  descendants  of  Shem,  drove  out  the  Cana- 
anites  from  Palestine,  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  lawful  owners. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Canaanit.es  were 
the  Girgashites,  who,  on  Joshua’s  demand,  subse¬ 
quently  left  Palestine  and  emigrated 
The  Ca-  to  Africa  (Yer.  Slieb.  vi.  36c;  Lev.  R. 
naanites.  xvii.).  Many  of  the  Canaauites  con¬ 
cealed  their  treasure  in  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  that  they  might  not.  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  But  God  commanded  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  the  houses  should  fall  into  ruins; 
thus  the  hidden  treasure  came  to  light  (Lev.  R, 
xvii.).  The  Canaauites  furthermore,  on  hearing 
that  the  Jews  had  left  Egypt,  destroyed  all  crops, 
cut  down  the  trees,  demolished  the  houses,  and  filled 
up  the  wells,  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should  come 
into  possession  of  a  wasted  country.  But  God  prom¬ 
ised  the  children  of  Israel  a  rich  and  fertile  land  (see 
Dent.  vi.  10-13).  He  therefore  led  the  Jews  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  Canaauites, 
in  the  mean  time,  rebuilt  what  they  had  destroyed 
(Mek.,  Beshallali,  i.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  2Sb]). 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  descendants 
of  those  Canaauites  who  had  left  Palestine  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Joshua,  and  had  settled  in  Africa,  sought 
to  regain  the  Promised  Land.  Gebiha  ben  Pes'isa, 
howevei,  who  appeared  before  the  king  in  the  in- 
teiest  of  the  Jews,  showed  that  according  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  which  the  Africans  traced  their  ancestry  to 
Canaan,  that  ancestor  had  been  declared  the  slave 
of  Shem  and  Japhetli.  The  Jews,  therefore,  not 
only  had  the  right  to  hold  the  land  of  their  slaves, 
but  the  Africans  had  to  indemnify  the  Jews  for  the 
long  time  during  which  they  had  performed  no  serv¬ 
ice  for  them.  In  consternation,  the  Africans  then 
fied  to  their  homes  (San.  91a). 

In  the  literature  of  the  German-Frencli  Jews  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Canaauites  and  the  Slavs  were 
considered  identical,  owing  to  the  sim- 
Medieval  ilarity  of  the  latter  name  with  the 
Views.  German  word  for  “slave”  (A.  Ilar- 
kavy,  “Die  Juden  und  die  Slavischen 
Sprachen,”  pp.  19-29;  Kohut,  “Aruch  Completion  ” 
pLO).  In  Sifre,  Deut,  306  (ed.  Friedmann,  p. 
131b)  the  word  is  used  peculiarly;  1^33 
(literally,  “Canaanitish  language  ”)  means  probably 
“a  mercantile  expression.” 


BiBLrOGRAPHY :  Bacher,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  ill.  354,  356* 
Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  bci  den  Kirchenvatern ,  pp.  S4-S7. 

L.  G. 

CANAANITES,  THE  :  Tim  expressions  “  Ca¬ 
naan  and  “Canaanite”  (}jm,  *jyja)  are  applied  in 
the  Old  Testament  sometimes  to  the  collective  non- 
Israelitish  population  west  of  the  Jordan,  or  to  the 


land  itself  (Gen.  xii.  5;  Josh.  xxii.  9;  Ps.  cvi.  38), 
and  sometimes  to  a  part  of  the  population.  Thus' 
the  Canaauites  are  mentioned  among  other  Pales¬ 
tinian  tribes  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xv.  21;  Ex.  iii.  8);  and 
the  term  is  applied  specifically  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  (Josh.  v.  1)  or  to  the  tribes 
dwelling  between  that  coast  and  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
xi.  3:  Num.  xiii.  29).  As  a  designation  for  the  coast 
inhabitants  it  is  identical  with  “Pheuicians,”  and  is 
thus  used  in  a  political  sense  in  Isa.  xxiii.  2.  In 
Zepli.  ii.  5  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Philistine  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  southern  coast;  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  text  is  not  quite  certain.  Since  the  term 
“  Canaauites  ”  was  also  applied  to  the 
Various  Pheuicians,  it  gradually  obtained  the 

Applica-  meaning  of  “traders,”  as  used  in  Isa. 
tions  of  the  xxiii.  8;  Ezek.  xvi.  29,  xvii.  4;  Zepli. 

Term.  i.  11;  Job  xl.  30  (A.  V.  xli.  6);  Prov. 

xxxi.  24;  (possibly  also  in  Zcch.  xiv. 
21).  The  consistent  use  of  the  word  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Jahvist  sources,  while 
the  Elohist  uses  “  Amorite  ”  in  the  same  sense  (com¬ 
pare  Amokite  and  Hittite).  In  Isa.  xix.  18,  where 
the  language  of  the  Canaauites  is  referred  to,  the 
word  “Canaan  ”  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine,  but  in  Hosea  xii.  8  it  is  an  opprobrious 
epithet  for  idolatrous  Israel,  if  indeed  the  text  here 
be  reliable. 

The  same  double  use  of  the  word  is  found  else¬ 
where.  Thus,  on  Phenician  coins  the  word  fjjjj  is 
used  to  designate  the  Phenician  people.  Similarly, 
Greek  writers  employ  the  word  xva  (a  short  form  = 
VJ3) reference  to  Phenicia  or  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Pheuicians  (compare  Schroder,  “Die  Phoeni- 
zische  Sprache,”  p.  6).  In  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
“  Kinahhu  ”  (yjD)  and  “  Kinalma  ”  refer  to  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  In  the  old 
Egyptian  inscriptions  the  word  “Kan’na  ”  is  applied 
especially  to  the  Phenician  coast;  sometimes,  also, 
to  the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  word 
designating  Canaanites  in  these  inscriptions  is,  how¬ 
ever,  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  people  of  west¬ 
ern  Syria  in  general.  This  is  similar  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  usage,  but  is  more  comprehensive. 

In  all  probability  the  limited  application  of  the 
word  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  the  original,  nar¬ 
rower  use  of  the  word  found  in  so  many  inscriptions 
pointing  in  that  direction.  The  designation  was 
afterward  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
either  because  the  coast  population  was  originally 
best  known,  or  because  they  actually  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  also. 

Bionn°?RA»  inI:  Moore’  in  Proceedings  of  Am.  Oriental  Soc . 

1  •••  V.Y  ct  SCQ-;  zi,Timern,  hi  Zelt.  Deutsch.  Paldst.-Vcr 
xm.  idb ;  W.  Max  Muller,  Asicn  and  Europa. ,  pp.  205  et  sen 
e.  o.  n.  F.  Bu. 


CANADA  :  A  federation  of  provinces  in  British 
North  America.  The  earliest  authentic  records  of 
the  Jews  in  Canada  go  back  to  the  period  when 
England  and  France  were  engaged  in  their  final  con¬ 
test  for  the  mastery  of  the  northern  part  of  the  New 
M  orld.  While  the  batteries  of  Wolfe  were  thunder¬ 
ing  at  the  gates  of  Quebec,  Amherst  was  closing  in 
on  Montreal  with  ail  army  from  the  south.  Among 
the  members  of  his  staff  was  Commissary  Aaron 
Hart,  an  English  Jew,  born  in  London  in  1724;  and 
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among  other  Jewish  officers  of  the  invading  hosts 
•were  Emanuel  de  Cordova,  Ilananiel  Garcia,  and 
Isaac  Miranda.  Hart  was  afterward  attached  to 
General  Haldimand’s  command  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  that  city,  and  be¬ 
came  seignior  of  Becancour.  About  this  time  a 
number  of  Jewish  settlers  took  up  their  residence  in 
Montreal,  including  Lazarus  David,  Uriel  Moresco, 
Samuel  Jacobs,  Simon  Levy,  Fernandez  da  Fonseca, 
Abraham  Franks,  Andrew  Hays,  Jacob  de  Mauieia,  ; 
Joseph  Bindona,  Levy  Solomons,  and  Uriah  Judah. 
Lazarus  David  was  a  large  landowner,  and  "was 
noted  as  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Several  of  the 
others  held  offices  in  the  army.  There  were  also 
opulent  and  extensive  traders  among  them;  and  al¬ 
together  these  early  colonists  were  men  of  substance 
and  strenuous  character. 

Soon  joined  by  other  bands  of  settlers,  the  Jewish 
community  of  Montreal  found  itself  strong  enough 
to  organize  a  congregation  in  1768,  called  “Shearitk 
Israel.”  As  a  large  majority  of  the  early  members 
were  descended  from  exiles  from  Spain,  they  adhered 
to  the  rites  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews; 

and  the  congregation  has  continued  to 
Syna-  flourish  under  its  original  name,  tena- 
gog-ue  ciously  adhering  to  its  historic  ritual. 
Founded  at  Around  this  synagogue  the  main  in- 
Montreal.  cidents  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
Canada  centered  for  the  major  part  of 
a  century ;  for  during  many  decades  Sliearith  Israel 
remained  the  sole  Jewish  congregation  in  Canada. 
The  first  two  scrolls  of  the  Law  were  presented  to  it 
in  1768  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  of 
London,  and  were  at  that  date  already  accounted 
very  old.  These  scrolls  are  still  in  use  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  At  first  the  congregation  met  for  worship 
in  a  hall  in  St.  James  street ;  but  in  1777  the  mem- 
bers  built  their  first  synagogue  on  a  lot  belonging  to 
David  David,  at  the  junction  of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  James  streets,  close  to  the  present  court-house. 
See  the  David  family. 

In  1775  the  congregation  acquired  land  for  a  cem¬ 
etery  on  St.  Janvier  street;  and  the  first  person 
interred  was  Lazarus  David  (referred  to  above), 
born  in  1734,  and  died  a  year  after  the  purchase  of 
the  ground.  His  remains  were  subsequent!}  ie- 
moved  to  the  present  cemetery  on  Mount  Royal, 
when  the  old  one  was  closed,  together  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  tombstone,  dated  1776,  which  still  stands  and 
marks  the  oldest  Jewish  grave  in  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael  Cohen  was  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  minister  of  the  Montreal  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  of  whom  there  remains  any  record.  He 
was  their  spiritual  guide  from  1778  to  1782. 

Uie  president  (parnas)  of  the  Montreal  synagogue 
in  1775  was  Jacob  Salesby  (or  Salisbury)  Franks, 
a  relative  of  the  Abraham  Franks  meu- 
The  tioned  among  the  earliest  settlers,  who 
Franks  belonged  to  a  family  that  played  a 
Family,  most  important  part  in  those  days  in 
Jewish  communal  matters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  well  as  in  Montreal  (see  the  Franks  family). 
Other  members  of  the  Franks  family  remained  in 
Canada,  and  supported  the  British  in  repelling 
Montgomery’s  invasion,  notably  Abraham  Franks, 
Jacob  Franks,  Sr.,  and  Jacob  Franks,  Jr.,  who  were 


members  of  the  junta  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  congregation  of  Montreal,  and  who  were 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  Abraham  Franks,  wTho 
-was  born  in  1721  and  died  in  1797,  had  a  daughter 
Rebekah,  wlio  in  1775  married  Levy  Solomons.  The 
latter,  wffiose  name  figures  among  the  earliest  J ewish 
settlers  in  Canada,  was  parnas  of  the  Montreal  syna¬ 
gogue  in  1788;  and  it  was  during  his  presidency 
that  a  regular  set  of  by-laws  was  drawn  up.  The 
executive  was  styled  the  “junta,”  and  consisted  of 
a  “parnas”  (president),  “gabay”  (treasurer),  and 
three  others.  Executive  privileges  vrere  also  ac¬ 
corded  to  past  officers  who  were  44  Gentlemen  of  tne 
Mahamad.  ” 

When  Montgomery  invaded  Canada  in  1775  he 
commanded  Levy  Solomons  to  act  as  purveyor  to 
the  hospitals  for  the  American  troops.  At  that  time 
Solomons  was  engaged  in  very  extensive  trade  oper¬ 
ations  between  Michilimackinac,  Montreal,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  London.  He  carried  out  his  con¬ 
tract  with  General  Montgomery  faithfully ;  but 
when  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  latter  at  Quebec  led 
to  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Montreal, 
General  Arnold,  as  he  retired,  took  possession  of 
quantities  of  supplies  stored  at  Lachine,  belonging 
to  Solomons,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops. 
The  services  which  Solomons  rendered  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  were  never  indemnified  by  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  British,  as  one  suspected  of  sympathy  for  the 
revolted  colonists.  After  having  been  expelled  with 
Ills  family  from  his  home  in  Montreal  by  General 
Burgoyne,  and  after  enduring  much  hardship,  lie 
eventually  gained  the  indulgence  of  the  Canadian 
governor,  and  was  permitted  to  return  in  peace  to 
Montreal. 

Solomons  had  numerous  offspring.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  (Polly),  who  was  born  in  1776  and 
died  in  1826,  married  Jacob  Franks,  Jr.,  a  renowned 
Hudson’s  Bay  trader,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  pen¬ 
etrate  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west.  Another  daughter,  Rachel,  married  Henry 
Joseph  of  Berthier,  the  progenitor  of  a  family  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  Canadian  Jewish  annals.  Joseph’s 
partner  in  Montreal  was  his  brother-in-law,  Benja¬ 
min  Solomons,  closely  related  to  the  Seixas  and 
Nathan  families  of  New  York.  His  four  sons,  Jacob 
Henry,  Abraham,  Jesse,  and  Gershom,  were  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  affairs  and  communal  leaders.  See  the 
Joseph  family. 

In  1807  Ezekiel  Hart,  one  of  the  sons  of  Commis¬ 
sary  Aaron  Hart,  was  elected  to  represent  Three 
Rivers  in  the  legislature.  This  at  .once  raised  the 
question  of  the  civil  status  of  the  Jews  in  Canada, 
which  till  then  had  not  been  clearly  defined.  When 
the  legislative  chamber  reassembled  Jan.  29,  1808, 
Ezekiel  Hart  declined  to  be  sworn  in  according  to 
the  usual  form  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,” 
but  took  the  oath  according  to  Jewish 
The  custom  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  with 

Struggle  the  head  covered.  At  once  a  storm 

for  Civil  of  opposition  arose,  due,  it  is  said,  not 

Rights.  to  religious  prejudice  or  intolerance, 
but  to  the  fact  that  his  political  op¬ 
ponents  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  of  making  a  party 
gain  by  depriving  an  antagonist  of  his  seat.  After 
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a  heated  debate  it  was  decided  to  receive  Hart’s 
petition,  in  which  he  urged  his  light  to  take  his 
seat,  and  claimed  that  his  oath  was  in  accord  with 
the  statute  of  31st  of  George  III.  The  chamber  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  in  committee  on  Eeb.  16  and  17, 
ISOS;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  Hart 
was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  next  day 
the  majority  decided  that  lie  was  not  entitled  to  take 
liis  seat,  and  declared  for  his  expulsion.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  minority  vehemently  protested  asrainst  this; 
notably  Richardson,  who  cited  the  statute  of  13th 
Geoi  ge  II.,  chap,  vii.,  to  show  that  Hart’s  expulsion 
was  illegal.  The  British  attorney- general  was  also 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question. 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  vote  of  the  majority, 
Hart  vigorously  protested,  and  attempted  to  vote 
during  several  of  the  divisions ;  but  he  was  again 
expelled.  Having  been  again  sustained  by  his  con¬ 
stituents,  the  House  proposed  passing  a  bill  to  put 
bis  disqualification  as  a  Jew  beyond  doubt.  This 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  governor,  Sir  James 
Craig,  who  was  already  in  conflict  with  the  Assem¬ 
bly and,  to  put  an  end  to  their  distasteful  course, 
he  dissolved  the  chamber  before  the  bill  could  pass.’ 

Years  of  agitation  followed,  and  on  Dec.  4,  1823, 
several  Jews  petitioned  Parliament  to  authorize 
them  to  keep  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. .  A  bill  in  conformity  with  this  petition  was 
passed  in  1829,  and  sanctioned  by  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  Jan.  13, 1831.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Jews  of  Canada  determined  once  more  to  tiy  to 
secure  recognition  of  their  civil  rights;  and  on  Jan. 

31  and  Feb.  /,  1831,  they  sent  an  address,  signed  by 
Samuel  Becaneour  Hart,  to  the  legislature,  petition¬ 
ing  to  this  effect.  On  March  16, 1831,  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  extending  the 
same  political  rights  to  Jews  as  to  Christians.  Party 
passions  no  longer  entered  into  the  question;  and 
the  acrimony  that  had  distinguished  the  debates  of 
1808  and  1809  had  died  out.  The  bill  rapidly  passed 
both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  June  5,  1832.  Since  then  Jews 
have  sat  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  fulfilling  their 
duties  with  credit  and  ability,  the  first  to  attain  that 
distinction  having  been  Mr.  Nathan  of  British 
Columbia. 

Tlie  land  on  which  the  first  synagogue  had  been 
erected  in  Montreal  having  reverted  to  the  heirs  of 
David  David  on  his  death  in  1824,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  demolish  the  old  building;  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  then  met  for  worship  in  a  hall  adjoining  the 
residence  of  Benjamin  Hart,  at  the  corner  of  Recol¬ 
lect  and  St.  Helen  streets,  Montreal.  For  a  while 
the  affairs  of  the  congregation  remained  in  this  un¬ 
settled  condition ;  but  in  1826  an  appeal  was  issued 
urging  the  members  to  build  a  new  synagogue  to 
replace  the  former  one,  and  also  point- 
Tlie  ing  to  the  necessity  for  reorganization. 
Chenne-  This  appeal  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
ville  Street  dent  of  tlie  congregation,  Benjamin 
Syn-  Hart,  one  of  the  sons  of  Commissary 
agogue.  Aaron  Hart.  His  appeal  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect :  in  1835  a  piece  of  land  on 
Clienneville  street  was  purchased;  and  there  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  built  their  second  syn¬ 
agogue,  which  they  dedicated  in  1838.  The  build¬ 


ing  was  planned  by  Moses  J,  Hays,  a  nephew 
of  David  David,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
citizens  of  the  Canadian  metropolis. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael 
Cohen,  the  position  of  minister  of  the  Shcaritli  Israel 
congregation  was  occupied  tempora- 
Early  rily  by  Myer  Levy,  and  afterward  by 
Rabbis.  Isaac  Valentine.  Dr.  de  La  Motta 
also  occasionally  officiated.  In  1840 
the  Rev.  David  Piza  was  appointed  minister;  and 
he  held  the  office  for  six  years. 

In  1S37-3S  Canada  was  convulsed  by  the  rebellion 
led  by  Papineau,  Nelson,  Brown,  and  Mackenzie; 
and  among  those  who  fought  on  the  Loyalist  side 
were  several  of  the  members  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  synagogue.  Two  members  of  the 
David  family  held  important  cavalry  commands, 
under  Wetherell  at  the  action  at  St.  Charles,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  St.’  Eu- 
staclie.  Aaron  Phillip  Hart,  grandson  of  Commis¬ 
sary  Hart,  temporarily  abandoned  liis  large  law 
Practise  to  raise  a  company  of  militia,  which  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service.  Jacob  Henry  Joseph  and 
bis  brother  Jesse  were  with  the  troops  on  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  at  Chambly;  the  former  being  entrusted 
by  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  Royalist  commander, 
with  the  bearing  of  despatches  to  Colonel  Wetherell! 
When  the  struggle  had  terminated  and  peace  had 
been  restored,  it  was  recognized  that  the  members 
of  Shearitli  Israel  had  done  well  toward  upholding 
the  unity  and  the  prestige  of  the  empire  of  which 
they  were  citizens. 

In  1846  the  Rev.  Abraham  de  Sola,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  rabbi  of  the  Montreal  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  synagogue.  He  held  high  rank 
Hr.  among  the  Jewish  leaders  of  his  day. 
Abraham  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties  he 
de  Sola.  occupied  tlie  chair  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  theology,  philology,  and  Jewish  history. 

During  Dr.  De  Sola’s  pastorate  a  number  of  Mon¬ 
treal  Israelites  won  distinction  in  public  life,  nota¬ 
bly  Dr.  A.  H.  David,  grandson  of 
Some  Lazarus  David,  who  was  dean  of  the 
Communal  faculty  of  medicine  of  Bishop’s  Col- 
Workers.  lege;  Samuel  Benjamin,  the  first  Jew 
elected  to  the  Montreal  city  council; 
and  Jesse  Joseph,  son  of  Henry  Joseph  of  Bertliiei\ 
one  of  Canada’s  merchant  princes,  who  gained  jjrom- 
inence  as  the  organizer  and  director  of  many  of  the 
most  important  Canadian  public  companies  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  .  His  brother  Jacob  was  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  early  Canadian  railways  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  and  another  brother,  Gershom,  was  the 
first  Hebrew  lawyer  appointed  a  queen’s  counsel  in 
Canada.  All  these  men  were  officers  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  synagogue,  which  also  numbered 
among  its  active  workers  Goodman  and  William 
Benjamin,  G.  I.  Ascher,  and  Jacob  L.  Samuel. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  of  Montreal  maintained 
the  only  synagogue  in  Canada;  hut  about  the  year 
1845  a  sufficient  number  of  Jews  had  settled  in 
Toronto  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  a  synagoguein 
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that  city.  Little,  however,  was  accomplished  until 
1852,  when  a  “  het  hayyim  ”  (cemetery)  was  pur¬ 
chased;  and  the  Holy  Blossom  congregation  was 
established.  Mark  Samuel,  Lewis  Samuel,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Miller  did  much  to  sustain  the  first  Toronto 
congregation  in  its  early  struggles.  Under  the  .en¬ 
ergetic  presidency  of  Alfred  D.  Benjamin,  during 
die  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  grew 
so  greatly  in  strength  and  numbers  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  from  its  first  building  in  Rich¬ 
mond  street  to  its  present  (1902)  commodious  edifice 
in  Bond  street.  The  arrival  of  many  Hebrew  set¬ 
tlers  has  lately  increased  the  number  of  Toronto’s 
Jewish  communal  organizations;  and,  in  addition  to 
founding  new  congregations,  the  community  has  es¬ 
tablished  excellent  benevolent  and  literary  societies. 

In  1846  several  Polish- Jewish  families  arrived  in 
Montreal,  and  in  the  same  year  organized  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  following  the  German  and  Polish,  or  Ash¬ 
kenazic,  customs.  This  led  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  to  seek  and  obtain  (1846)  a  new  act  of 
incorporation  from  the  legislature,  the 

Polish-  German  and  Polish  congregation  being 

Jewish  incorporated  by  the  same  bill.  The 

Settlers,  new  congregation,  however,  was  short¬ 
lived;  for  although  the  Sephardim  | 
aided  their  brethren  with  subscriptions  and  the  loan 
of  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  the  Montreal  community  was 
as  yet  too  small  to  support  two  synagogues,  and  the 
first  Ashkenazic  congregation  was  in  consequence 
dissolved  soon  after  its  formation.  In  1858  a  second 
effort  was  made  to  organize  a  German  and  Polish 
synagogue  in  Montreal,  this  time  with  success. 
Abraham  Iloffnung,  M.  A.  Ollendorff,  and  Solomon 
Silverman  v/ere  among  the  most  active  of  its  chaitci 
members;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoffnung  was  its 
earliest  minister.  He  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Fass,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  other  promi¬ 
nent  ministers.  The  first  building  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  was  in  St.  Constant  street,  and  was  dedicated  in 
1860.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  David  Moss,  who 
belonged  to  a  family  that  was  active  in  advancing 
the  welfare  of  this  congregation  during  three  dec¬ 
ades.  The  act  of  1846  was  first  availed  of;  but.in 
1902  the  congregation  secured  a  separate  act  of  in¬ 
corporation.  In  1886  they  removed  to  their  new 
edifice  in  McGill  College  avenue. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congre¬ 
gation  had  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Abraham  dc  Sola  (1882).  lie  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Rev.  Meldola  de  Sola. 
As  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  during  the  latter’s  incumbency,  a 
new  synagogue  was  erected  m  Stanley  stiect,  wheie 
the  congregation  moved  thence  from  Clienneville 
street  in  1890.  The  new  edifice  was  of  Judaeo-Egyp- 
tian  architecture,  and  owed  its  design  to  Clarence 
I.  de  Sola,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Abraham  de  Sola, 
who  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1890  Shearith  Israel  secured  a  new  act 
of  incorporation  from  the  legislature. 

Jewish  congregations  were  meanwhile  springing 
up  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  British  Columbia  in  1857  led  to  the  settlement 
there  of  a  Hebrew  colony,  which  built  a  synagogue 
in  Victoria  in  1862.  In  1882  a  synagogue  was 


erected  in  Hamilton;  and  a  couple  of  years  later  the 
Jews  Of  Winnipeg  organized  two  congregations. 
Halifax,  St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  Ottawa,  and 
London  (Ontario)  followed  in  the  next  decade.  In 
Quebec,  Israelites  had  settled  soon  after  the  British 
conquest,  and  a  bet  hayyim  and  a  temporary  syna¬ 
gogue  were  opened  there  as  far  back  as  1853.  But 
the  Hebrew  population  of  the  ancient  fortress  city 
remained  small  for  a  long  while,  although  attempts, 
were  made  from  time  to  time  to  organize.  Abra¬ 
ham  Joseph  (bom  1815;  died  1886),  a  son  of  Henry 
Joseph  of  Berthier,  was  the  most  prominent  of  Que¬ 
bec’s  Jewish  citizens.  He  was  identified  with  many 
of  its  most  important  commercial  enterprises,  and 
was  at  one  time  selected  as  candidate  for  the  may or- 
alty. 

The  serious  outrages  against  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
which  began  in  1881,  and  the  persecutions  and  anti- 
Semitic  outbreaks  which  followed  in  eastern  Europe, 
caused  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  Russian,  Ru¬ 
manian,  Galician,  and  other  Jewish  immigrants  into 
Canada  during  the  two  closing  decades 
The  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  open- 

Russian  ing  years  of  the  twentieth.  These, 
Outbreaks  besides  greatly  swelling  the  population 
of  1 88 1 .  of  the  already  established  Jewish  com¬ 

munities,  formed  new  settlements  in 
numerous  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Many  of  those  who  came  in  1882  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Mansion  House  committee  of  London 
and  by  a  committee  of  Montreal  Jews  that  had  been 
formed  through  the  initiative  of  the  Montreal  branch 
of  the  Anglo-Jewisli  Association.  A  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee,  organized  by  Christian  sympathizers  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  of  which  the  Anglican  bishop  was  chairman, 
raised  a  substantial  fund  in  aid  of  these  victims  of 
persecution.  Borne  of  the  settlers  founded  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  .  The  ear¬ 
liest  of  these  was  established  near  Moosominjn  1884 
by  the  Mansion  House  committee.  The  experiment 
of  making  agriculturists  of  men  who  had  received 
little  and  in  many  cases  no  previous  training  in  hus¬ 
bandry  was  beset  with  difficulties;  and  the  results 
were  at  first  discouraging.  But  obstacles  w ere  grad¬ 
ually  overcome,  and  the  present  (1902)  agricultural 
colonies  in  Assiniboia,  at  Hirsch,  Oxbow,  and  Wa- 
pella,  seem  assured  of  success.  The  establishment 
of  these  colonies  was  mainly  due  to  the  munificence 
of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  who  in  1892  and  succeeding 
years  largely  subsidized  them ;  and  after  his  death 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  continued  to 
grant  them  financial  aid.  Baron  de  Hirsch ’s  bene¬ 
factions  were  also  extended  to  J ewish  immigrants  in 
Canada  in  many  other  ways.  He  gave  large  sums  to 
the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  educating 
Jewish  immigrants ;  and  for  a  while 
Agri-  that  society  was  delegated  by  him  and 
cultural  his  executors  to  supervise  the  North- 
Colonies.  west  agricultural  colonies.  This  duty 
is,  however,  now  performed  by  a  resi¬ 
dent  agent  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Paris 
committee  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of 
Montreal,  which  thus  became  so  closely  connected 
with  Baron  de  Hirsch 7 s  work  in  Canada,  was  founded 
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in  1S63  through  the  efforts  of  Lawrence  L.  Levey 
(its  first  president),  Isidore  G.  Ascher,  Tucker  David, 
Charles  Levey,  M.  Gutman,  Lawrence  Cohen,  Sam¬ 
uel  Moss,  Moise  Schivob,  and  others ;  and  among  its 
presidents  have  been  Jacob  L.  Samuel,  Jacob  G. 
Ascher,  Lyon  Silverman,  Lewis  A.  Hart,  Harris 
Vincberg,  and  D.  A.  An  sell.  The  large  sums  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  society  from  Baron  and  Baroness  de 
Hirsch  induced  its  members  to  secure  an  amended 
act  of  incorporation  in  1900;  and  its  name  was  at 
the  same  time  changed  to  “  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  In¬ 
stitute  and  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Montreal.  ” 
In  addition  to  succoring  the  poor  and  aiding  immi¬ 
grants,  it  maintains  a  day-school. 

The  Jews  of  Montreal  have  greatly  increased  in 
population  in  recent  years;  and  in  1902  they  pos¬ 
sessed  nine  synagogues  (eight  Orthodox  and  one  Re¬ 
form)  and  numerous  communal  societies  and  institu¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  journal,  “The  Jewish  Times.” 
New  congregations  in  other  towns  of  Canada  are 
also  being  founded  from  time  to  time. 

The  rise  of  Zionism  in  1897  created  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  among  the  Jews  of  Canada;  and  in  a  remarka¬ 
bly  short  time  societies  in  support  of 
Zionism,  the  movement  were  established  in 
many  centers.  The  first  of  these  as¬ 
sociations  was  organized  at  Montreal  in  Jan.,  1898; 
and  in  rapid  succession  similar  societies  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  London, 
Ottawa,  Kingston,  St.  John,  Glace  Bay,  Brandon, 
and  Vancouver.  Clarence  I.  de  Sola,  Joseph  S. 
Leo,  Leon  Goldman,  Rev.  A.  Ashinsky,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Hart,  J.  Cohen,  I.  Rubenstein,  H.  Bernstein,  Rev. 
M.  de  Sola,  L.  Cohen,  and  M.  Shapira  were  among 
the  earliest  Canadian  promoters  of  the  movement. 
In  1899  all  the  Zionist  societies  in  British  North 
America  were  united  under  the  control  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Zionist  Societies  of  Canada.  Clarence  I.  de 
Sola  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Federation ; 
and  he  represented  Canada  at  the  International  Zion¬ 
ist  Congress  held  in  London  in  1900,  where  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Actions  committee,  the  cen¬ 
tral  governing  body.  The  Jewish  Colouial  Trust 
and  the  National  Fund  count  numerous  shareholders 
in  Canada ;  and  Zionist  organizations  now  exist  in 
nearly  every  important  town  in  the  Dominion. 

During  the  South  African  war,  1899-1902,  several 
Canadian  Jews  enlisted  in  the  British  army  and 
took  part  in  many  of  the  battles  against  the 
Boers. 

.  The  census  of  1901  gave  the  total  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  Canada  as  16,060,  divided  among  the  provinces 
as  follows:  British  Columbia,  543; 
Popu-  Manitoba,  1,514;  New  Brunswick, 
lation.  376;  Nova  Scotia,  437;  Ontario,  5,329  ; 

Prince  Edward  Island,  17;  Quebec,5 
7,575;  Northwest  Territories,  215;  Yukon,  54.  The 
three  largest  cities,  according  to  the  same  census, 
show  the  following  Jewish  population:  Montreal, 
6,790;  Toronto,  3,090;  Winnipeg,  1,156;  adding  the 
large  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  from  Ru¬ 
mania,  Galicia,  and  Russia  in  1901  and  1902,  after 
the  taking  of  the  census,  and  adding  also  the  man}" 
who  were  unenumerated  in  the  religious  census,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Jewish  population  of  Canada 
may  now  (1902)  be  estimated  at  from  20,000  to 


25,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  reside  in  Montreal 
and  its  environs. 
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CAN  AIM!  OF  CAGLIARI:  Italian  archeolo¬ 
gist  of  the  eighth  century,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that,  like  his  contemporary  towns¬ 
man  Abraham  di  Cagliari,  he  was  engaged  in  copy¬ 
ing  and  deciphering  Phenician  and  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions. 
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CANCELATION  OF  DOCUMENTS  :  An  in¬ 
strument  in  writing  may  be  canceled  by  cross-lines 
or  by  other  marks  obliterating  it,  or  by  burning  or 
tearing  the  material  on  which  the  writing  occurs. 

In  the  Jewish  law  there  are  certain  peculiar 
methods  of  cancelation  by  the  court  as  well  as  by 
the  parties,  when  the  purpose  for  which  the  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  drawn  has  been  accomplished. 

!  When  an  obligation  has  ceased,  the  instrument  crea¬ 
ting  it  is  canceled  by  the  court  by  being  torn  or  cut 
crosswise  through  the  date,  through  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  or  through  other  important  parts  of 
the  document.  Hence  any  document  which  bears 
such  cuts  or  scissions  is  invalid,  the  presumption 
being  that  its  validity  has  ceased  by  a  judicial  act 
(Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  52, 
A  Torn  1 ;  B.  B.  168b).  If  the  instrument  pro- 
Do  cument  duced  before  the  judge  has  rents  un- 
Invalid,  like  those  made  by  the  court,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  still  further  torn 
after  the  judicial  cancelation,  iu  order  to  destroy 
the  peculiar  rents  made  by  the  court,  it  is  invalid 
(ib.  gloss). 

An  instrument  may  be  canceled  by  the  parties 
without  the  intervention  of  the  court,  by  being  cut 
with  a  knife,  or  tom  in  half  (ib.).  If  the  instrument 
produced  does  not  bear  these  obvious  marks  of  a 
deliberate  intent  to  cancel  it,  but  is  partly  obliter¬ 
ated  or  torn  or  spotted,  it  remains  in  full  force  as 
long  as  the  writing  can  he  recognized  (ib.  52,  2) ;  and 
the  law  provides  a  method  for  substituting  a  new 
instrument  for  the  one  thus  nearly  destroyed  (see 
Authentication  of  Documents). 

A  special  instance  of  cancelation  of  an  instrument 
by  the  court  is  the  case  of  the  “ketubah  ”  (marriage 
settlement).  When  a  woman  was  divorced  she  was 
entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  provided  by  her 
ketubah.  This  was  usually  paid  to  her  in  court 
upon  her  production  of  her  Get  and  her  Ketubah, 
After  the  payment  had  been  made  to  her,  the  court 
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took  her  get  from  her,  tore  it  crosswise,  and  wrote 
on  it  these  words:  “We  have  torn  this  get  not  for 
the  purpose  of  canceling  it,  hut  in  order  that  the 
wife  may  not  again  use  it  to  claim  the  amount  of 
her  ketubah  ”  (Ket.  89b).  This  act  was  a  cancela¬ 
tion  of  the  ketubah,  although  it  was  the  get  which 
was  torn  and  indorsed  by  the  court.  Unless  the  get 
was  produced  the  woman  could  not  claim  her  ke¬ 
tubah.  After  the  Hadrianic  revolt  the  law  was 
changed.  Among  the  edicts  of  the 
Cancela-  Roman  authorities  intended  to  sup- 
tion  of  the  press  the  last  remnants  of  Jewish  na- 
Ketubah.  tional  life  remaining  after  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  rebellion  was  one  making  it  a 
•crime  for  Jews  to  write  a  get.  This  resulted  in  the 
practise  of  destroying  the  latter  immediately  after  it 
had  been  delivered  to  the  wife,  so  that  its  produc¬ 
tion  might  not  incriminate  the  parties.  Thereupon 
R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  decreed  that  the  non-produc¬ 
tion  of  the  get  could  not  deprive  the  woman  of  her 
right  to  claim  the  ketubah,  if  the  divorce  were 
•Otherwise  proved  to  have  taken  place  (Git.  64a; 
Mishnah  Ket.  ix.  9). 

A  peculiar  case  of  cancelation  of  a  contract  by  the 
act  of  one  of  the  parties  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  other  was  the  preparation  of  a  “  shetar 
moda'a”  (declaration  of  protest).  This  could  be 
clone  in  cases  where  one  had  been  forced  against  his 
will  to  enter  into  an  obligation.  In  such  cases  the 
person  under  duress,  before  actually  entering  into 
the  obligation  into  which  he  was  being  forced,  made 
a  declaration  before  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  about  to  be  forced  into  an  agreement  against  his 
will,  and  that  he  intended  to  contest  its  validity  there¬ 
after  on  that  ground.  This  declaration  was  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  the  witnesses,  and  could  be 
used  afterward  for  the  purpose  of  canceling  the 
•contract  made  under  duress. 

The  following  form  of  such  a  shetar  is  given  in 
“Kalialat  Sliib'ah,”  form  43: 

“  Before  us,  the  subscribing  witnesses,  came  A,  son  of  B,  and 
said  to  us,  4  Be  ye  witnesses  that  I  protest  before  you  that  C,  son 

of  D,  owes  me  the  sum  of - - - ,  and  now  he  seeks  every 

means  to  evade  payment,  and  if  I  sue  him  in  court,  he  threatens 
to  claim  poverty  or  to  run  away,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
compromise  with  him  on  his  own  terms,  for  fear  lest  he  may 
:seek  means  to  injure  me.  I  therefore  declare  before  you  that  I 
am  compelled  under  pressure  of  necessity  to  compromise  with 
him ;  but  hereafter  I  wish,  by  producing  this  instrument,  con¬ 
taining  my  protest,  before  you,  to  cancel  the  compromise  made, 
and  to  demand  payment  of  the  entire  debt.  For  the  compro¬ 
mise  I  am  about  to  make  with  him  is  the  result  of  duress  and 
against  my  will.  Even  though  I  may  declare  in  the  instrument 
containing  the  said  compromise  that  this  protest  and  all  its 
proofs  are  invalid,  I  shall  be  doing  it  not  of  my  free  will,  but 
under  duress,  as  is  known  to  you,  and  thereafter  I  intend  to 
cancel  it  all  through  this  instrument.’  This  protest  A,  son  of  B, 
declared  before  us,  and  we  the  subscribers  having  observed  his 
condition,  and  knowing  it  to  be  true  and  recognizing  the  great 
duress  under  which  he  is  going  to  do  this  act,  have  received 
this  protest  from  him  and  have  written  it  and  signed  it  before 
the  compromise  is  made.  This  day  and  year,”  etc.  (Signed  by 
two  witnesses.) 

According  to  ancient  law,  when  a  husband  had 
sent  the  get  to  his  wife  by  a  messenger,  he  had  the 
right  to  cancel  it  in  this  manner  even  before  she  re¬ 
ceived  it,  although  neither  the  messenger  nor  the 
wife  was  present  at  the  cancelation.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  were  disastrous.  The  woman  re¬ 
ceiving  the  get  believed  herself  divorced,  and  might 


remarry,  only  to  discover  afterward  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  canceled  the  get,  this  making  her  an  adul¬ 
teress  and  bastardizing  her  children  by  her  second 
husband.  Rabban  Gamaliel  abolished  the  right  of 
the  husband  in  such  a  case  unless  the  wife  or  mes¬ 
senger  were  present  (Mishnah  Git.  iv.  2),  and  his 
decision  was  supported  by  the  later  authorities  ( ib . 
33a).  In  cases  of  bills  of  manumission  of  slaves,  the 
master  had  a  similar  right  under  the  ancient  law ; 
but  the  sages  decided  that  after  he  had  directed  his 
slave  to  become  free,  he  could  never  revoke  the 
order,  since  an  advantage  may  be  conferred  on  a 
person  in  his  absence,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to 
cause  him  loss,  except  in  his  presence  (ib.  i.  6). 

There  may  be  an  implied  cancelation  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  as  when  two  instruments  concerningThe  same 
matter  are  prepared,  one  subsequent  to  the  other. 
The  second  impliedly  cancels  or  revokes  the  first 
(Ket.  44a).  For  cancelation  of  contracts  see  Con¬ 
tracts;  for  cancelation  of  sales,  see  Sales. 


Bibliography  :  For  other  forms  of  the  shetar  moda  a  see  J.  G. 
C.  Adler,  prvJv>  uipn  "no,  §§  27,  28,  Hamburg  and  Butzow, 
1773;  Judah  ben  Barzillai,  mwn  nsD,  No.  39,  Berlin,  1898. 
J.  SR.  D.  w.  A. 


C AUGER  :  A  malignant  growth  of  new  tissue ; 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  tumor.  Whether  removed 
or  not,  it  tends  to  give  rise  to  secondary  growths 
in  near  or  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  prove 
fatal.  The  term  “cancer”  is  usually  applied  to 
malignant  tumors  formed  of  epithelial  tissue,  as  car¬ 
cinoma  and  epithelioma;  but  in  this  article  sarcoma 
is  also  included. 

Cancer  is  considered  a  disease  of  civilization,  or 
of  civilized  races,  and  the  relative  mortality  of  large 
cities  from  this  cause  is  greater  than  that  of  small 
ones. 

Lombroso,  investigating  the  demography  of  the 
Jews  in  Italy,  found  that  the  mortality 
Occurrence  from  cancer  among  the  general  popu- 
in  lation  was  2  per  cent;  while  the  Jews 
Italy  and  showed  a  mortality  from  this  disease 
England,  of  3.30  per  cent.  He  also  shows  that, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  the  disease  of  cancer  more  frequently  attacks 
women  than  men. 

In  England  Hr.  James  Braitli waite  noticed  that 
cancer  of  the  uterus  was  seldom  or  never  met  with 
among  the  numerous  Jewesses  attending  the  gyne¬ 
cological  out-patient  department  of  the  Leeds  Gen¬ 
eral  Infirmary — only  one  case  in  ten  years.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  London  Hospital,  where  there  is  a 
special  Hebrew  department,  is  the  same — only  one 
case  in  five  years,  against  178  among  Gentile  women. 
Hr.  Braitli  waite  considers  that  the  only  explanations 
possible  are  difference  of  race  or  difference  in  diet, 
especially  the  absence  of  pork  from  the  Jewish  diet. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  “British  Medical 
Journal”  (March  15,  1902,  p.  6S1)  states  that,  in  his 
experience,  cancer  of  the  breast  has  often  been  met 
with  among  the  Jewesses  in  London;  and  while  ex¬ 
amples  of  nearly  every  form  of  cancer  have  been 
seen,  there  lias  seemed  to  be  a  special  tendency  to 
development  of  intestinal  malignant  growths.  Of 
the  patients  dying  between  40  and  65  years  of  age, 
a  large  percentage  have  been  sufferers  from  cancer. 
The  writer  then  brings  figures  from  the  records  of 
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the  United  Synagogue  Burial  Society  for  three  years 
— 189S,  1899,  1900 — showing  that  525  deaths  due  to 
cancer  occur  annually  among  1,000,000  Jews;  while 
the  cancer  rate  for  England  and  Wales  for  1896  was 
764  per  1,000,000  of  population.  From  the  registrar- 
general’s  returns  for  London  the  rate  for  1900  showed 
more  than  800. 


Cancer  Among  the  Jews  in  London. 


Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Returns. 

United  Synagogue 
Burial  Society 
Returns. 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1900 

1899 

1898 

Deaths  from  all  causes. 
Deaths  stated  to  be 

SO,  007 

89,689 

83,936 

1,612 

1,725 

1,649 

from  cancer ........ 

4,351 

4,334 

4,084 

37 

43 

34 

Percentage  of  deaths 

from  cancer . 

4.9  ! 

4.7 

4.S 

2.3 

2.4 

3.06 

Deaths  of  persons  over 

20  years  of  age  from 
all  causes . 

50,565 

51,922 

45,490 

609 

642 

677 

Percentage  of  deaths 

from  cancer  to  deaths 
from  aU  causes  of 

persons  over  20  years 
of  affe . 

8.4 

8.S 

8.9  - 

6.1 

6.5 

5.02 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  has  shown  that  in  the  United 
States  cancer  occurs  among  Jews  just  as  often  as  in 
the  general  population,  as  can  he  seen  from  the  ap¬ 
pended  table : 


Cancer  Death-Rates  per  1,000  of  Total 
Deaths  from  All  Causes. 


Males. 

Females. 

Jews . 

13.58 

21.65 

General  population  of  the  United  States 

(1880)  . 

13.09 

23.59 

Statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  for 
the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  living  in  the  seventh, 
tenth,  and  thirteenth  wards  of  ]STew 
In  Hew  York  city  show,  on  the  other  hand, 
York  City,  that  they  are  less  liable  to  succumb  to 
cancer  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  same  districts,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table ; 


I  The  cancer  death-rate  among  those  whose  mothers 
[  were  not  born  in  Russia  or  Poland  was  325.12  per 
!  100,000;  while  that  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
was  only  120.07 — less  than  one-half. 

Inquiries  among  surgeons  and  gynecologists  who 
have  a  large  experience  among  Jews  in  Hew  York 
city  have  elicited  the  result  that  Jews  are  compara¬ 
tively  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  cancer  than  are 
other  races.  Dr.  Abram  Brothers  states  that  of 
nearly  35,000  women  examined  by  liim  (mostly  Jew¬ 
ish)  he  has  met  with  less  than  a  half-dozen  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus  in  Jewish  women ;  while  lie  has 
had  several  dozen  cases  in  the  same  time  in  non- 
Jewesses.  Dr.  II.  J.  Boldt,  basing  upon  an  expe¬ 
rience  gained  by  the  examination  of  more  than  1,000 
Jewish  women  annually,  states  that  although  he 
has  operated  upon  a  large  number  of  Jewish  women 
for  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  proportion  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  race,  compared  with  others,  is  very 
small.  A  rough  estimate  is  about  one-tentli  or  even 
less.  The  same  holds  good  with  cancer  of  the  breast, 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes. 

As  to  the  comparative  morbidity  of  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States  from  cancer,  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  have  been  collected  from  the  “  Annual  Reports  ” 
for  1898,  1899,  1900,  of  one  Jewish  hospital  in  Hew 
York  city  (Mount  Sinai),  and  compared  with  the 
cancer  cases  from  a  hospital  which  admits  few  Jews 
(St.  Luke's).  These  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Parts 

Affected  by 
Cancer. 

Mount  Sinai  (Jewish), 
9,497  Patients. 

St.  Luke’s, 

7,933  Patients. 

Number  of 

Cancer  Cases. 

Per  cent 
of  Cancer. 

Number  of 
Cancer  Cases. 

Per  cent 
of  Cancer. 

Uterus . 

18 

6.98 

59 

15.98 

Breast . 

Gastro-intes- 

32 

12.40 

91 

24.59 

tinal  tract.. 

81 

31.40 

48 

12.98 

Liver . 

19 

7.37 

14 

3.78 

Rectum . 

12 

4.66 

25 

6.76 

Other  organs. 

38 

14.72 

86 

23.24 

Sarcoma . 

58 

22.47 

47 

12.70 

Total . 

258 

100.00  ' 

370 

100.00 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that;  (1)  Malignant 
disease  is  by  no  means  rare  among  Jews,  although 


Cancer  Among  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  Hew  York  City  During  the  Six  Years 

Ending  May  30,  1890. 


Mothers  Born  in : 

Population. 

Deaths  Due  to  Cancer. 

Cancer  per  100,000  Popu- 
_  lation. 

Total  Three  Wards. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

Population. 

i 

Deaths  Due  to 
Cancer. 

Cancer  Death- 
Rate  per  100,000 
Population. 

Russia  and  Poland  (Jews) . . 
Other  countries  (including 
United  States) . 

16,295 

41,071 

30,476 

27,120 

13,190 

32,694 

15 

126 

33 

108 

24 

94 

92.05 

306.78 

108.28 

398.23 

181.95 

287.51 

59,961 

100,885 

72 

328 

§  S 
§5  £ 

r-i  CO 

Total . 

57,366 

57,596 

45,884 

141 

141 

118 

245.80 

244.80 

257.17 

160,846 

400 

2*18.68 
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it  is  less  frequently  met  with  than  in  other  races. 
(2)  Carcinoma  and  epithelioma,  or  true  cancer,  are 
more  frequent  among  the  general  pop- 
Results  ulation — 4.07  per  cent  of  the  total 

of  Inquiry,  number  of  patients  sick  from  all 
causes  were  affected  by  these  forms  of 
cancer ;  while  among  Jews  the  percentage  was  only 
2.10  or  about  one-half.  (3)  Sarcoma  is  somewhat 
more  frequent  in  Jews  than  in  others;  0.061  per 
cent  of  sick  Jews  were  affected  with  this  form  of 
malignant  disease  as  against  0.059  per  cent  of  the 
general  population;  22.47  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
malignant  disease  among  Jews  suffered  from  sar¬ 
coma;  while  of  the  patients  from  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  suffering  with  malignant  disease, only  12.70  per 
cent  were  afflicted  with  sarcoma.  (4)  Cancer  of  the 
uterus  and  breast  is  less  frequent  in  Jewish  women 
than  in  other  races.  (5)  Jews  are  more  liable  than 
non-Jews  to  be  affected  with  cancer  of  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  organs.  Nearly  45  per  cent  of  all  cases 
of  malignant  disease  in  Jews  occurred  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas,  rectum,  etc. ;  while 
in  non- Jewish  patients  only  23  per  cent  of  patients 
suffering  from  malignant  disease  were  affected  with 
cancer  of  these  organs.  (6)  The  only  part  of  the 
gastro -intestinal  tract  which  is  less  often  attacked 
by  cancer  in  Jews  than  in  non-Jews  is  the  rectum, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Jews  are 
markedly  sufferers  from  other  rectal  diseases,  such 
as  Hemorrhoids,  fistula,  etc. 

According  to  all  available  statistics,  cancer  is  more 
than  twice  as  frequent  in  women  as  in  men,  owing 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  breast  and 
womb.  Among  Jewesses,  on  the  other  band,  cancer 
of  the  breast  and  womb  is  less  common  than  among 
the  general  population.  As  has  been  shown,  these 
organs  appear  to  be  affected  less  than  one-half  as 
often  as  in  the  patients  in  the  non-Jewisli  hospital. 
This  explains  why  the  total  percentage  of  cancer 
is  lower  among  Jews  than  in  other  races. 

Bibliography  :  C.  Lombroso,  L' Antisemitism o  c  le  Scienze 
Modcrne ,  Turin.  1894;  German  translation,  Leipsic,  1894;  J. 
S.  Billings,  Vital  Statistics  of  tlw  J ews  in  the  United  States , 
Census  Bulletin ,  No.  19,  1890,  Wasliington,  1890;  James 
Braitliwaite,  in  The  Lancet ,  clxi.  1578;  Cancer  Among 
Jews ,  in  British  Medical  Journal ,  March*  15, 1902,  p.  681 ; 
Annual  Reports  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  1S98,  1899,  1900. 

j.  M.  Fi. 

CANDIA.  See  Crete. 

CANDIA,  ISAAC  B.  SAUL  CHMEL- 
NIKER:  Hebrew  poet;  lived  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Alexander  L, 
emperor  of  Russia  (Warsaw,  1826),  the  poem  being 
accompanied  by  a  German  version  of  Elkan  M. 
Engel.  Candia  also  wrote  “Toledot  Moslieh  ”  (The 
Generation  of  Moses),  a  dramatic  poem  in  two  acts 
based  on  the  life  of  Moses,  and  supplemented  by 
other  poems,  original,  or  translated  from  Schiller's 
“  Die  Biirgscliaft,  ”  and  from  Gellert  (Warsaw,  1829). 
His  dedication  ode  was  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  house  of  prayer  and  a  house  of 
the  study  of  the  Law  (Sept.  25,  1840). 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  620,  No.  150; 
Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.,  s.v.  Eis.  Kandia ;  Steiuschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  1097. 


CANDLE  TAX.  See  Taxes,  Jewush,  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

CANDLESTICK  (Hebrew,  “menorali”;  Ara¬ 
maic,  “nebrashta,”  Dan.  v.  5):  Mentioned  as  a  sec¬ 
ular  object  only  in  II  Kings  iv.  10.  The  candle¬ 
stick  in  the  Temple,  however,  is  often  referred  to, 
although  there  is  no  reliable  information  from  earlier 
times  concerning  its  use  and  shape. 

(1)  In  the  temple  of  Shiloh  a  “  ner  ”  (lamp)  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  not  a  “menorali”  (candlestick);  accord¬ 
ing  to  I.  Sam.  iff.  3,  the  lamp  seems 

Candle-  to  have  burned  only  at  night.  In 
stick  in  I  Kings  vii.  49  ten  golden  candlesticks 
Pre-Exilic  are  referred  to,  five  of  which  stood  to 
Time.  the  right  and  five  to  the  left  of  the 

“debir”  (oracle);  and  in  Jer.  Iff.  19 
menorot  are  also  found,  though  not  in  the  parallel 
passage,  II  Kings  xxv.  14.  By  modem  critics,  how¬ 
ever,  both  I  Kings  vii.  48-50  and  Jer.  Iff.  19  have 
been  held  to  be  interpolations.  It  may  be  merely 
accidental  that  we  have  no  stronger  references  to 
the  use  of  candlesticks  in  Solomon’s  Temple,  for 
the  number  ten  is  undoubtedly  based  on  ancient 
tradition ;  and  if  Solomon  bad  no  golden  candle¬ 
sticks,  he  probably  had  them  of  bronze,  cast  for  him 
by  Huram  (compare  Stade’s  “  Zeitschrift,  ”  iff.  173 
et  seq.). 

(2)  The  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  described  in  Ex.  xxv.  31  et  seq.  and  xxxvii. 
17  et  seq. ,  is  attributed  by  the  critics  to  post-exilic 

times,  for  the  description  is  that  of  the 
Two  Can-  candlestick  of  the  Second  Temple.  It 
dlesticks  of  was  chased  of  pure'  gold,  and  called, 
the  Second  therefore,  “  menorali  teliorali  ”  (Ex. 

Temple,  xxxi.  8,  xxxix.  37 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  4).  From 
and  of  the  a  pedestal  (“  yarek  ”),  which  is  not  de- 
Tab-  scribed,  rose  the  trunk,  and  from  this 
ernacle.  spread  the  branches  (“kaneli”),  curv¬ 
ing  upward  from  the  stem  at  three 
points  in  a  vertical  line ;  on  the  trunk  there  are  said 
to  have  been  four,  and  on  each  of  the  branches  three, 
calices  shaped  like  almond  blossoms;  that  is,  bulbs 
with  opening  buds.  On  the  branches  were  seven  lamps 
(“  nerot  ”),  which  were  removed  every  day  for  trim¬ 
ming  and  refilling,  and  hence  were  called  “nerot 
hama‘arakah  ”  (Ex.  xxxix.  37).  As  the  lamps  evi¬ 
dently  had  spouts  from  which  the  wicks  pro¬ 
truded,  thus  throwing  the  light  principally  to  one 
side,  the  lamps  had  to  be  turned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  spouts  point  northward,  for  the 
candlestick  was  set  over  against  the  southern  wall, 
in  order  to  be  to  the  left  of  any  one  entering  the 
sanctuary. 

This  candlestick  corresponds  oil  the  whole  to  the 
one  described  in  Zecli.  iv.  1  et  seq.,  except  tliat  the 
latter  has  seven  branches,  while  the 
Symbolism  one  referred  to  in  Ex.  xxv.  31  et  seq. 
of  the  Can-  has  onty  six  branches,  the  seventh 
dlestiek.  light  being  fastened  in  the  center. 

Both,  however,  represent  a  tree  with 
six  or  seven  branches  respectively,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  candlestick  in  Ex.  xxv.  31  et 
seq.  is  ornamented  with  almond  blossoms.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  seven-branched  candlestick  has  a 
symbolic  meaning  is  confirmed  by  Zecli.  iv.  1  et  seq. 
The  seven  lights  may  be  said  to  represent  the  seven 
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planets,  which,  regarded  as  the  eyes  of  God,  behold 
everything.  The  light  in  the  center,  which  is  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished,  would  signify  the  sun,  as 
the  chief  of  the  planets.  It  is  possible  that  with 
this  was  also  combined  the  mystic  conception  of  a 
celestial  tree,  with  leaves  reaching  to  the  sky,  and 
fruit  typifying  the  planets.  How  the  connection  with 
an  almond- tree  arose  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have 
been  through  the  idea  of  stars  as  representing  alm¬ 
onds  This  symbolism  was  probably  due  to  for¬ 
eign  influence,  for  in  the  Babylonian  religion  the 
seven  planets  are  the  seven  chief  gods  (compare 
Gunkel,  “Schopfung  und  Chaos,”  pp.  124  et  seq.). 
ZerubbabeLs  temple  contained  only  one  candlestick, 
as  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  xxvi.  22  expressly  states;  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  had  it  removed  and  broken 
(1  Macc.  i.  22),  while  Judas  Maccabseus  restored  it 
(iv.  49  et  seq.).  Pompey  saw  the  candlestick  in  the 
sanctuary  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  4,  §  4),  and  it  was 
also  in  the  sanctuary  of  Herod’s  temple  (“B.  J.  v.  5, 

§  5).  Illustrations  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
are  found  on  the  triumphal  arcli  of  Titus  and  on 
Jewish  coins  (see  Madden,  “Jewish  Coinage,”  p. 
281).  For  later  history  see  Titus,  Arch  of. 

It  was  forbidden  to  make  copies  of  the  golden 
candlestick  for  ritual  purposes;  and  for  other  uses, 
only  live-,  six-,  or  eight-branched,  instead  of  seven- 
branched, ’  candlesticks  could  be  made.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  restriction  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Onias  hung  up  a  golden  chandelier  in 
the  temple  of  Leontopolis  (compare  Josephus,  “B. 

J.”  vii.  10,  §  8).  . 

[The  symbolism  of  the  almond-tree  is  probably 
explained  by  Jer.  i.  11.  The  traditions  of  the  Rabbis 
may  be  found  in  Men.  28b  and  Maimonides,  Tad, 
Bet  ha-Bchirali,  iii.  1-5.  According  to  this  au¬ 
thority  the  pedestal  rested  on  three  feet;  other  metal 
could  be  used  than  gold,  aud  only  when  gold  was 
used  was  the  required  weight  (“  kikkar  ”)  insisted  on. 
Otherwise  the  candlestick  could  even  be  hollow,  but 
under  no  circumstance  was  it  permissible  to  use  for 
its  manufacture  broken  scraps  of  metal.  Josephus 
says  that  three  of  the  lamps  were  kept  burning  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  while  at  night  the  entire  seven  were 
1  i ghted  ;  but  his  statement  conflicts  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  later  rabbinical  commentators,  who  hold 
that  the  lamp  was  lighted  only  during  the  night 
(Ibn  Ezra  and  Rashi  to  Ex.  l.e,).  The  prohibition 
of  imitations  applies  to  all  Temple  or  tabernacle 
utensils  (Men.  28b).  Of  interest  as  bearing  on  the 
distinction  between  “  ner  ”  and  “  menorah  ”  may  be 
the  Midrashic  story  of  the  woman  married  to  a  man 
of  lower  social  standing,  likened  to  a  “  golden  can¬ 
dlestick  with  an  earthen  lamp  on  top”  (Gen.  R. 
xx.).  Compare  Menoiiait,  Hanukkaii. — e.  g.  ii.] 

Bibliography:  Reland,  Be  Spoil  is  Templi  Hicrosolymitam 

in  Arm  Titiano,  1775,  pp.  82  et  seq.  ^ 

E.  G.  H.  >V  ' 

CANISO,  ABRAHAM  LEVI.  See  Barrios, 
Daniel  Levi  (Miguel)  de. 

CANIZAL,  JACOB :  Flourished  probably  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  notes  on 
Rashi’s  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  were 
published  in  “Perushim  le-Raslii,”  Constantinople, 
1525  (?). 


Bibliography  ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.JZo.  5575 ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  281:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit . 
Mu?,  s.v.  Jacob  Canizal. 


CANKERWORM.  See  Locust. 

CANNES  :  A  city  mentioned  in  the  long  list  of 
the  contributors  to  Tyrian  greatness  and  commercial 
power  (Ezek.  xxvii.  28).  The  name  occurs  in  no 
other  passage.  Cornill  takes  it  to  be  the  Galneh 
of  Amos  vi.  2;  and  one  manuscript  has  that  reading,^ 
which  would,  however,  rather  give  the  “  Calneh  ”  of 
Gen.  x.  10.  According  to  Kiepert,  it  was  Kaivai,  a 
city  on  the  Tigris.  Mez  (“Gesch.  der  Stadt  Har- 
ran,”  1892,  p.  33),  indorsed  by  Clieyne  (“Encyc. 
Bibl.”  i.  648),  proposes  to  emend  the  name  to  “B’nai 
Eden  ” ;  but,  as  Bertholet  (“  Kurzer  Hand-Commen- 
tar,”  on  Ezekiel)  remarks,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
indeed  for  such  a  familiar  word  as  “B’nai”  to  be 
corrupted  into  a  form  like  “  Canneh.” 
e.  g.  h. 

CANON:  A  rule  for  the  inclusion  of  certain 
books  within  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity;  hence  also 
the  word  “canonical.”  See  Bible  Canon.  J. 


CANOPY,  BRIDAL.  See  Huff  ah. 
CANSINO  :  Spanish- Jewish  family,  famous  in 
history  for  its  wealth  aud  influence,  its  scholars  and 


poets.  .r\ 

Jacob  Cansino  I.  served  as  an  interpreter  at  Oian, 
a  Spanish  colony  in  northwestern  Africa,  under 
Charles  V.,  until  1556,  when  he  was  sent  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  king  of  Morocco.  The  office  was 
then  held  in  regular  succession  by  his  son  Isaac 
Cansino  from  1568  to  1599,  by  his  grandson  Hayyim 
(Hayen)  from  1601  to  1621,  and  by  his  great-grand¬ 
son  Aaron  from  1621  to  1633.  After  an  interval  of 
three  years  Aaron’s  brother,  Jacob  Cansino  II., 
received  the  appointment  (1636),  and  served  until 
his  death  in  1666.  He  is  known  by  his  translation 
into  Castilian  of  “Extremasy  Grandenzas  de  Con- 
stautinopla,”  from  the  Hebrew  of  Moses  Almosnino. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Solo¬ 
mon  Cansino,  poet;  Moses  Cansino,  scholar;  Samuel 
Cansino,  cantor  in  the  synagogue,  and  wealthy 
philanthropist,  who  ultimately  lost  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  to  gamblers;  and  Rabbi  Abraham  Can¬ 
sino  II.,  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Oran. 


Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.  JiuZcjl  x.  413  note 2;  Luz- 
znrto  in  Kerem  Uemed ,  iv.  ot-oo  ,  wo  t,  Ck  ' 

524-i>6,  No  i  101 '  lost,  QcstTtt.  der  Israelite,  viii.  42. 


CANSINO,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB:  1. 

Poet-  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  the 
author  of  “  Aguddat  Ezob  ”  (A  Bunch  of  Hyssop),  a 
collection  of  poems  and  rhetorical  compositions, 
in  three  parts,  praised  very  highly  by  Isaac  Cansmo 
and  David  Abu  al-Khair  (V3)>X  US).  Abraham 
Cansino  was  once  arrested  by  the  Spanish  authoiities 
for  having  in  his  possession  copies  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Palestinian  Talmuds.  His  son  was  also  taken, 
and  both  were  sent  to  Murcia,  Spain,  where  they  were 
treated  like  prisoners  for  a  time,  aud  lined  &400  ;  the 
copies  of  the  Talmud  were  confiscated.  His  friends 
and  relatives  wrote  poems  of  consolation  to  him,  to 

these  he  replied  from  Murcia. 

2.  An  authority  mentioned  in  theMalizor  Oran  as 
writing,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
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Oran,  to  the  communities  of  Algiers  in  1661,  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  1663,  and  of  Hebron  in  1668.  In  1679 
he  lived  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  where  he  received  a  letter 
from  Tunis.  This  Abraham  Cansino  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  Abraham  Cansino,  rabbi  and  preacher, 
brother  of  Isaac  Cansino  of  whom  Wolf  speaks 
("Bibl.  Hebr.”  iii.,  Nos.  143b,  1101,  and  1265c). 
Kayserling  mentions  an  Abraham  Cansino  who  was 
rabbi  at  Leghorn  in  1685,  and  evidently  refers  to  the 
same  person.  Luzzatto  thinks  that  this  Abraham 
Cansino  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  poet  of  the 
same  name. 

3.  An  authority  mentioned  in  the  Malizor  Oran 
as  living  at  Leghorn  in  1709.  As  he  is  nofcaddressed 
by  the  titles  usually  given  to  rabbis,  Luzzatto  thinks 
that  he  was  not  a  rabbi,  and  therefore  not  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  either  of  the  above.  The  epitaph  of  an 
Abraham  Cansino  written  by  Jacob  Sasportas  is 
given  in  the  Mahzor  Oran,  but  furnishes  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  place  or  date  of  its  writing. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  an  Abraham  Cansino, 
author  of  the  epitaph  on  David  Francis,  who  died 
about  1696. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  33;  S. 
D.  Luzzatto,  Kcrem  Hemcd ,  iv.  34-35.  See  Isaac  Cansixo 
and  Cansino  family. 

d-  A.  R. 

CANSINO,  ISAAC  (BEN  HAYYIM)  ;  Poet 
and  prominent  member  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Oran;  died  in  1672;  probably  a  brother  of  Jacob 
Cansino  H.  He  was  a  liturgical  poet  of  high  at¬ 
tainments,  and  cantor  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  an  office  regarded  as  a  post  of  honor. 
Cansino’s  greatest  work  is  the  first  part  of  the  so- 
called  Mahzor  Oran,  which  contains  many  poems 
written  by  him.  Among  liis  occasional  poems  are 
one  in  praise  of  the  collection  of  poems,  “Aguddat 
Ezob,”  by  Abraham  Cansino  (1);  a  dirge  on  the 
death  of  Aaron  Cansino  in  1633;  and  one  of  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Samuel  Cansino  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss 
of  his  fortune  by  the  cheating  of  gamblers. 

Wolf  (;‘BibI.  Hebr.”  iii.,  JSTos.  126oc  and  1101) 
speaks  of  Isaac  Cansino,  a  brother  of  Abraham  Can¬ 
sino,  who  embraced  Christianity  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Oran  in  1668.  This  Isaac  Can¬ 
sino,  however,  can  kardljr  be  identical  with  the  one 
above  mentioned.  Kayserling  also  mentions  an 
Isaac  Cansino,  publisher  at  Amsterdam  iu  1685, 
whose  relationship  with  the  Cansinos  of  Oran  is  un¬ 
known. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  33;  Luz- 
zatt o.  Kcrem  Hemcd ,  iv.  34-35;  Jost,  Gcsch.  der  Israelite n 
vui.  42.  See  Abraham  Cansino  and  Cansino  family. 

D*  A.  R 

CANSINO,  JACOB:  “Vassal  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  and  interpreter  of  languages  in  the  places 
of  Oran  ”  (so  styled  by  himself);  died  Sept.  19, 1666. 

He  was  the  fifth  in  succession  of  the  Cansino  family 
to  hold  the  office  of  royal  interpreter.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  Aaron  in  1633,  the  office  was 
given  by  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  Yaliob  Capor- 
tas  (whom  Graetz  identifies  with  Jacob  Sasportas), 
a  member  of  an  influential  Jewish  family*  which 
rivaled  the  Cansinos.  Thereupon  Jacob  Cansino 
came  to  Madrid,  petitioned  the  king  for  the  office  in 
consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  family 


to  the  government,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
in  1636,  with  a  salary  of  25  scudi  (dollars)  per 
month. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Jacob  Cansino  is  known  for 
his  translation  into  Castilian  of  a  Hebrew  book  by 
Moses  Almosnino,  under  the  title  “Extremas  y 
Grandenzas  de  Constantinopla,  ”  published  at  Madrid 
by  Francisco  Martinez,  1638.  The  preface  includes 
an  extract  from  the  book  of  the  royal  secretary, 
Augustus  Maldonatus,  enumerating  the  various 
offices  held  by  members  of  the  Cansino  family,  and 
a  letter  from  King  Philip  IV.  in  appreciation  of 
their  services.  Jacob  Cansino  excited  the  enmity  of 
Marquis  de  Los  Veles,  governor  of  Oran,  who  wished 
to  give  the  office  held  by  the  former  to  the  husband 
of  one  of  his  favorites.  Jacob  was  too  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  position,  however,  and  remained  in  office 
until  his  death.  In  1668  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Onra  at  the  instigation  of  the  governor. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gcsch.  der  Judah  x.  235,  413,  note  2; 
Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  33;  Luzzatto,  Kcrem 
Homed ,  iv.  34-35 ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr.  iii.  524-526,  No.  1101  - 
Jost,  Gcsch.  clcr  Israelite  a,  viii.  42. 

A.  It. 

CANSTATT,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger¬ 
man  physician  and  medical  author;  bom  at  Regens¬ 
burg  July  11,  1807;  died  at  Erlangen  March  10, 
1850.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern 
school  of  medicine  in  Germany,  and  numbered  Pro¬ 
fessor  Virchow  among  his  pupils.  Canstatt  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  and,  later,  under 
SchGnlein  at  Wurzburg,  where  in  1831  he  obtained 
his  doctor’s  degree.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Paris 
to  study  Asiatic  cholera,  then  epidemic  in  the  French 
capital.  His  monograph  on  this  disease,  published 
the  same  year,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Belgian 
government,  which  commissioned  him  to  plan  a 
cholera  hospital. 

He  remained  in  Brussels  until  1838,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Regensburg  to  practise  ophthalmology,  in 
which  lie  had  won  signal  success  in  Belgium.  The 

same  year  he  was  appointed  official  physician  to  the 
provincial  law  court  at  Ansbacli,  where  lie  remained 
until  1848.  On  the  death  of  Hencke  (1843)  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Erlangen  to  fill  the  chair 
of  pathology.  Three  years  later  he  was  attacked  by 
tuberculosis,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  air  would 
benefit  him,  he  went  to  Pisa,  Italy;  but  he  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  only,  and  on  his  return  to 
Erlangen  he  died. 

Canstatt’s  greatest  service  to  medicine  was  the 
conception  and  publication  of  the  “  Jahrcsbericht 
fiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Gesammten  Medicin  Aller 
Lander,”  begun  in  1841  and  continued  after  Can¬ 
statt’s  death  by  Professor  Virchow.  The  work  next 
in  importance  was  his  “  Handbuch  der  Medicinischcn 
Klinik  ”  (1841).  Other  publications  were :  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  diseases  of  the  eyes  (1841);  “Die  Cholera 
in  Paris”  (1832);  “Ueber  die  Krankheiten  der  Clio- 
rcida  ”  (1837) ;  “  Die  Krankheiten  dcs  Ilolieren  Alters 
und  Ihre  Heilung  ”  (1839);  “Die  Speciellc  Patho¬ 
logic  und  Therapie,”  etc.  (1841-42);  a  monograph 
on  Bright’s  disease  (1844) ;  and  “  Kliuische  Rfickblicke 
und  Abhandlungen  ”  (1848). 

Bibliography  :  Allqemcine  Deutsche  Biographic ,  iii.  762- 
764;  Meyers,  Konversations-Le.vihoih  iii.  841. 
s-  E.  Ms. 
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CANTARINI :  A  distinguished  family  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Jews  tracing  their  descent  from  Gherescion 
(Grassin)  Cantarini,  who,  when  one  year  old, 
was  driven  from  his  native  place,  Asolo,  and  was 
taken  to  Padua  (1547),  where  his  descendants  were 
leaders  of  the  community  for  the  next  800  years. 
A  sketch  pedigree,  including  the  best-known  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  may  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Gherescion  (Grassin)  Cantarini 
(1540-1020) 


Samuel 


[Isaac] 


1 


Azriel  Dr.  Kalo-  Dr.  Judah  Samuel  (Simon)  Jacob  Isaac 
(1577-1058)  nymus  Leon  (1d96  1631)  (louo-tm<; 

„  Lr  'Clemente)  (1595-1651)  Isaac  ?ayyim 

Gl^lOO?)^1^  (1644-1723) 


Rafael 


Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  10. 


J. 


CANTARINI,  AZRIEL  (ANGELO)  BEN 
SAMUEL  (SIMON)  HA-KOHEN  :  Italian  rabbi ; 
bom  1577  at  Padua ;  died  there  1658.  He  was  rabbi 
and  preacher  in  his  native  city,  and  directed  the 
yeshibah  Lekah  Tob  there. 

■rtut  inn?  \ptty  *  NeDi-Gbirondi,  Tolcdot  Gcdole  Yisrael,  p. 
II;  Momrl'lnclice  p.  10;  Jacob  Lebet-Levi,  Response, 

N“; I.  Bek. 

CANTARINI,  HAYYIM  MOSES  (AN¬ 
GELO)  BEN  ISAIAH  AZRIEL :  Italian  physi¬ 
cian,  rabbi,  poet,  and  writer ;  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  at  Padua,  where  he  was  also  instiuctoi 
in  the  yeshibah.  He  published  in  Italian:  Cln- 
rurgia  Pratica,”  Padua,  1677.  At  his  death  he  left 
tlie° following  manuscript  works  in  Hebrew  (Ghi- 
rondiMSS.):  “Ilaggahot,”  glosses  on  some  halaldc 
works  of  post-Talmudic  authors ;  “  Mar’eh  lia-Seneli 

(Vision  of  the  Thorn-Bush),  a  description  of  a  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews  at  Padua,  probably  of  the  same 
one  of  which  the  work  of  his  uncle  Isaac  Hayyim 
Cantarini,  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  treats.  Besponsa  of 
his  are  also  extant  in  manuscript.  .  , 

Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  iii.  565)  mentions  Cantarini  s 
correspondence  with  the  Christian  scholar  Unger 
of  Silesia  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Italy. 

bibliography  :  NepLGlnrondi,  Toledo*  GecMc  PP- 

102,  230 ;  Steinsclmeider,  Ilchr .  Bibl.  ISiO,  p.  ,  w.  ls< <,  p. 
j  G  Her. 

CANTARINI,  ISAAC  HAYYIM  (VITA), 

(also  called  Raphael  ben  Jacob  Isaac  ha-Kohen) : 
Italian  poet,  writer,  physician,  and  rabbi ;  born  Feb. 
2  1644,  at  Padua;  died  there  June  8,  1723.  He 
studied  Hebrew  and  tlie  Talmud  with  Solomon 
Marini,  author  of  the  “Tikkun  ‘Olam,”  and  with 
the  poet  Moses  Catalano.  His  instructor  in  the  sec¬ 
ular  branches  was  Bernardo  de  Laurentius. 

Cantarini  received  his  diploma  as  physician  at 
Padua  Feb.  11,  1664;  and  in  addition  to  following 
the  profession  of  medicine,  lie  very  often  preached 
in  the  Ashkenazic  synagogue.  His  sermons  were 
frequently  attended  by  Christians,  the  number  of 
these  on  one  occasion  being  so  great  that  the  Jews 


had  to  find  seats  in  the  women’s  gallery.  He  also 
taught  in  the  yeshibah',  and  officiated  as  cantor,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  As  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  his  decisions 
were  often  sought  in  lialakic  cases. 

Cantarini  had  an  extensive  practise,  especially 
among  the  patricians  outside  of  Padua,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  having  lost  His  property  through 
others,  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  Many 
elegies  were  written  at  the  time  of  his  death,  among 
others  by  his  pupil  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  Venice, 

1728.  l  t  .  _ 

In  his  poetical  writings  Cantarini  based  Ins  lan¬ 
guage  almost  exclusively  on  that  of  the  Bible;  his 
sentences  containing,  in  addition  to 
His  innumerable  conceits,  allusions  to 

Style.  Biblical  expressions.  The  contents  of 

his  works  must  be  judged  apart  from 
their  unpleasing  form,  being  remarkable  for  pithy 
sense  and  elegant  definition. 

The  most  important  of  bis  Hebrew  works^  is 
“Pahad  Yizhak”  (The  Fear  of  Isaac),  a  description 
of  the  attack  on  the  ghetto  at  Padua  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  populace  Aug.  20,  1684,  published  at  Amstei  - 
dam,  1685.  The  work  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  incidents,  in  most  of  which  he  had  taken 
part  (“Ozar  Nelimad,”  iii.  131);  and  many  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  governments  of  Padua  and  Venice  are 
therein  translated  and  quoted  in  Hebrew.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  community, 
together  with  statistics,  serves  as  an  introduction 
(p°  10).  The  author  develops  entirely  modern  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  causes  of  these  occurrences  in  the  po¬ 
litical  as  well  as  the  physical  w'orld  (oa  et  seq.). 
Noteworthy  also  is  his  decided  tolerance  toward 
Christians  (see,  for  instance,  pp.  9a,  23g).  i  t 

The  following  poems  wore  published  by  Cantarini ; 
they  are  nearly  all  occasional:  “Pi  Sefarim”  (Mouth 
of  Books),  festal  songs  written  wffien 
His  Poems,  the  teachers  of  the  yeshibah  decided 
to  include  the  study  of  the  treatise 
of  Hullin  (Venice,  1609).  A  poem  in  the  form  of 
a  psalm,  on  the  delivery  of  the  community  from 
the  hands  of  the  populace  Aug.  20,  1684,  is  printed 
in  the  “  Pahad  Yizhak  ”  (p.  51b),  which  was  formerly 
read  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  (10 
Elul)  in  the  synagogue.  Other  poems  are  printed  in 
his  works  “  ‘Ekeb  Bab  ”  and  “  ‘Et  Iyez  ”  (see  below), 
and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  “  Kebunnat  Abraham  ”  of 
Abraham  Cohen,  and  the  “MAaseli  Tobiah”  of  To¬ 
bias  Colien.  Cantarini  also  wrrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  majority  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed.  Many  of  his  poems  in  manuscript  wvre  in 
Gliirondi’s  possession.  Some  of  his  poems  have  also 
been  inscribed  on  the  w’alls  of  the  large  Ashkenazic 
synagogue  of  Padua,  which  was  built  during  Ins 
life.  °IIis  “‘Et  Iyez”  (Time  of  the  End)  deals  wTith 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (Amsterdam, 
1710),  while  the 11  ‘Ekeb  Bab  ”  (Great  Consequence),  is 
a  collection  of  responsa  in  Hebrew*  and  Italian  con¬ 
cerning  the  oath  which  the  tax-collectors  of  the 
community  of  Padua  took  before  the  wardens 
(Venice  1711).  The  manuscript  of  his  “Leb  Ha- 
kam”  (Heart  of  the  Wise)  was  in  Ghirondi’s  posses¬ 
sion.  His  “  Havve  Besarim  ”  (Physical  Life).  w  Leb 
Marpeli”  (Healing  Heart),  and  “Slnbat  Tishbi  • 
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(Reply  to  the  Tishbite),  a  polemic  against  Elijah 
Le vita's  “  Tishbi,”  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Can- 
tarini’s  Hebrew  letters,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
scholar  Unger  of  Silesia,  are  interesting  as  contain¬ 
ing  notices  on  the  Jewish  writers  of  Italy  (Hamburg 
MS.  No.  385,  reprinted  in  “  Ozar  Nell  mad,”  iii.  128 
et  seq .).  Halakic  responsa  of  his  arc  printed  in  Isaac 
Lampronti  s  **  Paliad  1izhak”and  in  Simson  Mor- 
purgo’s  “  Sliemesli  Zedakah  ”  (Orah  Hayyim,  No.  4, 
and  Hoslien  Mishpat,  No.  33). 

In  Latin  Cantarini  wrote  the  “  Vindex  Sanguinis,” 
a  reply  to  the  work  on  blood  accusation  of  Jacob 
Geuze  (Amsterdam,  1681).  Three  Latin 
Latin  letters  by  him  have  also  been  published ; 

Works.  one  of  them  dealing  with  natural  his¬ 
tory,  is  addressed  to  his  teacher  Ber¬ 
nardo  de  Laurentius  (Padua,  1856,  ed.  Osimo). 

An  Italian  responsum  of  his  is  mentioned  (trans¬ 
lated  into  Hebrew 
in  Isaac  L a m - 
pronti’s  “Paliad 
Yizhak,”  under 
Iptyj.  Many  of  his 
Italian  sermons  in 
manuscript  were  in 
Ghirondi’s  posses¬ 
sion.  There  have 
also  been  preserved 
several  “  consulti  ” 

(partly  in  Latin) 
on  medical  subjects 
(“  Ozar  Nelimad,  ” 
iii.  148). 

Bibliograpiiv  :  Nepi- 
Ghirotidi,  Tolcdot  Ge- 
dole  Yisrael,  pp.  143, 

154 :  Mortara,  Indice , 
p.  10:  Steinschueider, 

Cat.  BodJ.  No.  5337: 
idem,  Catalog  der 
HeJu'dischen  Hand- 
sch  rif ten  in  der 
StadtbibUothek  zu 
Hamburg,  p.  163; 
idem,  in  Hcbr.  Bibl. 

1876,  p.  38;  idem,  in 
Monatsschrift ,  1899, 
pp.  475-476 ;  Luzzatto, 
in  Ozar  Nchmad ,  iii. 

148;  Delitzseh,  Zur 
Gesch.  der  Jiidischcn 
Poeisic ,  pp.  72,  74, 

174;  Zedner,  Auswahl 
Historischcr  Stilcke , 

PP.  146  et  seq.;  Zuuz, 

Z.  G.  p.  2S2 ;  Almanzi, 
in  Kerem  Hemed.  iii. 

115;  Fuenn,  Kencset 
Yisraeh  p.  Oil;  Ben- 
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Histoii'c  de  la  Litterature  Italienne ,  pp.  465  ct  seq 
L-  G-  I.  Bek. 


Map  of  Canterbury,  Showing  Position  of  Jewry. 

(From  Speed,  “The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine,”  1676.) 


CANTARINI,  JUDAH  (LEON)  BEN  SAM¬ 
UEL  (SIMON)  HA-KOHEN :  Italian  physician 
and  rabbi:  born  about  1650  at  Padua;  died  there 
April  28,  1694.  He  lmd  a  large  practise  among  the 
Chi istian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  population  of  that 
city ,  visiting  the  poorer  of  his  patients  four  times  a 
day  without  charge,  Cantarini  founded  a  yeshibah 
m  the  synagogue  of  the  Ashkenazim,  where  he 
taught  the  Talmud,  in  which  he  was  very  learned. 
He  also  officiated  as  preacher.  A  letter  of  his  is 


extant,  addressed  to  Jacob  Lebet-Levi,  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  legal  quarrel  in  which  Cantarini  was 
involved.  This  letter,  which  testifies  to  his  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  is  written  in  a  very 
pure  and  classical  Hebrew.  At  Cantarini1 ’s  death 
his  nephew,  Isaac  Hayyim  Cantarini,  wrote  his  obit¬ 
uary. 

Bibl  _ 
idem, 

Gedol.  _  „ 

1899,  p.  472. 

L-  6-  I.  Bek. 

CANTARINI,  KALONYMUS  AARON 
(CLEMENT)  BEN  SAMUEL  (SIMON)  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Italian  physician ;  bom  in  1593 at  Padua- 
died  there  July  30,1631,  of  tlio  plague.  He  was 
famous  as  a  Talmudist,  as  well  as  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  profane  sciences. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Ge - 
dole  Yisi'acl ,  p.  302 ; 
Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  10. 
l.  g.  I.  Bek. 


CANTARINI, 
SAMUEL  (SI- 
M  O  N )  BEN 
GERSON  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Official 
procurator  of  the 
Jewish  community 
of  Padua;  born 
about  1561 ;  died 
1631  during  the 
plague,  to  which 
also  two  of  liis  sons 
and  other  members 
of  liis  famity  suc¬ 
cumbed.  His  sons 
were  Azriel,  Ka- 
lonymus,  and 
Judah.  Cantarini. 
Isaac  Hayyim 
Cantarini  was  his 
grandson. 

Bibliography:  Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gc- 
dole  Yisracl ,  p.  342  ; 
Mortara,  Indies ,  p. 
10. 

L.  G.  I.  BER. 

CANTER. 
BURY :  Large 
town  in  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land,  containing  the 
were  settled  here 


metropolitan  cathedral, 
in  the  twelfth  century. 


Jews 

„  They  seem  to  have  been 
on  .  very  good  terms  with  the  monks,  taking 
their  side  in  a  controversy  with  the  archbishop. 
Gervase  of  Canterbury  (“Chronicles,”  i.  405)  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  archbishop 
excommunicating  the  monks  and  the  Jews  pray¬ 
ing  for  them.  Reference  is  made  to  the  inn  of 
a  Jew  at  Canterbury  (Robertson,  “Materials  for  Life 
of  Becket,”  ii.  7).  In  Speed’s  map  of  Canterbury 
there  is  a  “Jewry  Lane”  opposite  All  Saints’;  while, 
according  to  Somner  (“Antiquities  of  Canterbury,” 
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pp.  124.  125),  the  site  of  the  ancient  synagogue  was 
that  of  the  Saracen’s  Inn. 

Only  two  rabbis  of  any  importance  are  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  town  of  Canterbury.  These 
are  Aaron  of  Canterbury  and  Benjamin  op  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  latter  of  whom  Joseph  Jacobs  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  identify  with  a  Benjamin  of  Cambridge 
(see  Cambridge).  The  community  preserved  its 
importance  up  to  the  Expulsion,  as  it  was  the  scat 
of  an  archa  or  chest  for  the  preservation  of  deeds. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England  a 
synagogue  was  founded  in  King  street,  Canterbury 
(about  1730),  and  a  small  congregation  has  remained 
in  the  town  up  to  the  present  day.  A  synagogue 
was  built  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  was  replaced  (1847) 
by  a  new  building,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Templars’  Church.  There  are  now  only 
thirteen  resident  Jewish  families  in  the  city,  though 
a  large  number  of  casual  poor  pass  through  it  an¬ 


nually. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Javs  of  Angevin  pp.  93, 

375 ;  Hasted,  Canterbury  i.  61,  126 ;  ii.  364 ;  Margoliouth, 
Jews  in  Great  Britain ,  iii.  135, 136. 


CANTHEKAS  :  Surname  of  Simon,  the  son  of 
Boethus,  the  high  priest,  according  to  Josephus 
“Ant.”  xix.  6,  §§  2,  4;  compare  ib.  8,  §  1,  where 
Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras,  is  mentioned  as  haying 
also  been  appointed  high  priest  by  King  Agrippa 
(41-44).  Abba  Saul  ben  Batnit  and  Abba  Jose  ben 
Johanan  of  Jerusalem,  contemporary  leaders  of  the 
Hasidic  party,  however,  regarded  the  house  of  Can¬ 
theras  as  a  different  one  from  the  house  of  Boethus, 
when  they  both  exclaimed:  “Wo  unto  me  from  the 
house  of  Boethus ;  wo  unto  me  from  their  club !  W o 
unto  me  from  the  house  of  Kadros  [Cathros  =  Can¬ 
theras] ;  wo  unto  me  from  tlicir  pen!”  (seeTosef., 
Men.  xiii.  21;  Pes.  57a),  while  Elioneus  is  mentioned 
in  Parali  iii.  5  as  son  of  Joseph  Caiaplias.  Griitz 
(“Gescli.  der  Juden,”  4th  ed.,  iii.  739-746,  and  “Mo- 
natssclirift,”  1881,  pp.  97-112)  blames  Josephus  for 
having  confused  the  names;  Schurer  (“Gescli.”  3d 
ed.,  ii.  218,  notes  11, 14)  accepts  Josephus’ informa¬ 
tion  as  correct  (compare  Dercnbourg,  “  Histoire  de 
la  Palestine,”  pp.  215,  283).  K- 

CANTICLES,  BOOK  OE.  See  Song  of  Songs. 

CANTILLATION :  Mode  of  intonation  used  in 
public  recital  of  prayers  and  Holy  Scripture.  The 
infinite  gradations  of  tone  in  ordinary  speech  serve 
to  bring  home  to  the  listener  the  interrelation  and 
coordination  of  the  words  used  b}r  the  speakei. 
Even  when  the  listeners  do  not  exceed  the  small 
circle  that  can  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  speaking 
voice,  the  delicate  shade  of  meaning  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  structure  adopted  for  the  sentence  will  not 
be  appreciated  by  them  unless  certain  conventional¬ 
ities  of  pitch  are  introduced  in  utterance.  These  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  pitch  result  in  an  elementary  form 
of  song,  and  thus  became  early  known  as  “singing 
to  speech  ”  (t rpoa^Sta,  accentus).  But  when  a  larger 
audience  is  addressed  the  assistance  of  a  sing-song 
utterance  in  marking  this  accent  or  prosody,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  precise  interdependence  of  the  successive 
words  unmistakable,  has  been  recognized  by  all  who 
have  ever  had  to  speak  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large 


building,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages 
adopted  for  the  public  recitation  of  sacred  texts. 
Among  Jews  the  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  manner  described  in  Nell.  viii.  8  has  from  time 
immemorial  resulted  in  the  use  of  some  sort  of 
musical  declamation.  This  mode  of  recitation,  de¬ 
pending  not  upon  the  rhythm  and  sequence  of  the 
sounds  chanted,  but  upon  the  rhythm  and  sequence 
of  the  syllables  to  which  they  are  chanted,  is  known 
as  cantillation. 

In  describing  synagogal  chanting,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  intonation  traditionally  employed  for 
the  text  of  the  prayers— the  component  sounds  of 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  momentary  impulse  of 
the  reader,  checked  only  by  the  fixed  melody  of  the 
coda  with  which  the  benediction  concludes— from 
the  intonation  traditionally  employed  for  the  text 
of  the  Scriptural  lessons  (the  elements  of  which 
are  rigidly  fixed).  The  first  is  discussed  in  the 
general  article  on  Music,  Synagogal,  under  the 
heading  “Prayer-Motives.”  The  cantillation  which 
is  here  described  forms  the  musical  interpretation  of 
the  Accents  which  accompany  the  text  of  the  He¬ 
brew"  Scriptures. 

These  signs,  (“strings,”  “musical  notes”), 

or,  in  the  older  expression,  (“adornments,” 

“tropes”),  have  been  discussed,  from  the  grammati¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  in  Accents.  The  musical  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  they  now  serve  as  a  notation,  apart 
from  their  syntactical  force,  must  have  existed 
long  before  the  need  was  felt  for  such  a  notation, 
even  as  Vocalization  was  in  use 
The  long  before  the  vowel-signs  were  in- 
Chant  Pre-  vented.  The  notation  which  fixed 
ceded  Its  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  each 
Notation,  word  may  well,  as  Wickes  points  out, 
have  been  introduced  at  the  same  period 
and  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  notation  which  fixed 
the  traditional  modulation.  And,  similarly,  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  a  geographical  variation  of  the 
original  sounds  in  the  one  case  have  brought  it 
about  in  the  other. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  definite  modulation 
of  the  Scripture  occurs  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  32a),  where  R.  Johanan  deprecates  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  such  as  “read  [the  text]  without  tunefulness 
and  repeat  [the  Mislmah]  without  song.”  The  use 
of  the  term  rrcyqn  (“tunefulness”)  shows  that  a 
melody  definite  enough  to  cause  a  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion  was  already  attached  to  the  Scriptural  reading, 
and  that  it  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  a  syllabic 
plain-song  which  could  only  bring  out  the  rhythm 
of  the  cursus  as  one  group  of  syllables  succeeded  an¬ 
other.  The  cantillation  must  already  have  become 
“  melismatic,  ”  with  groups  of  notes,  that  is,  attached 
to  the  more  important  sy llables,  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  text  as  well  as  its  rhythm  received  emphasis 
and  illustration  from  the  chant. 

If  the  cantillation  was  already  tuneful  to  contem¬ 
porary  ears,  the  way  had  been  cleared  for  its  her¬ 
meneutic  application  to  the  text.  The  vocal  phrases 
which  constituted  its  melodious  element  would,  by 
their  distinctness  from  the  monotone  recitation 
which  joined  them  into  tuneful  succession,  serve  to 
bring  out  the  logical  and  syntactical  impoitanee  of 
the  syllables  sung  to  them  from  among  the  other 
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syllables  comparatively  slurred  over  on  one  note. 
“In  this  way  the  music  was  made  to  mark  not  only 
the  broad  lines,  but  the  finest  shades  of  distinction 
in  the  sense;  and  when  its  signs  were  introduced 
into  the  text,  they  were  also  the  signs  of  intevpunc- 
tion ;  no  others  were  needed  ”  (Wickes).  For  a  long 
time  no  such  signs,  however,  were  necessary:  the 
cantillation  was  transmitted  orally,  and  teachers 
were  recognized  whose  profession  it  was  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  “  the  pausal  S37 stem  of  the 
Early  accentuation  ”  (Ned.  37a).  But  pre- 
References.  ciselv  as  in  the  case  of  the  plain-song 
of  the  churches,  memoriw  technic®  were 
gradually  introduced  in  the  private  scrolls  of  indi¬ 
vidual  masters,  probably  at  a  very  early  date— later 
crystallizing  into  the  Babylonian  and  Palestinian 
systems  of  Accents.  Before  this  necessity  for  a 
notation  was  generally  felt,  a  system  of  manual 
signs  had  been  developed  (Ber.  62a),  just  as  in  the 
Greek  Church,  where  it  was  called  the  yeipovojuta 
(“Maniium  variis  motibus  altitudinem,  dcpres- 
sionem,  flexus  vocis  significabant”);  and  the  system 
survived  into  the  Middle  Ages,  being  referred  to  by 
Ben  Asher  ’pVT,n.  cd.  Baer  and  Strack,  18), 

and  later  by  Kashi  (on  Ber.  62a),  while  Pethahiah  of 
Regensburg  found  them  still  practised  in  the  Bag¬ 
dad  synagogues  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  modern 
times  it  has  been  noticed  by  Joseph  Saphirin  Yemen 
(Ebon  “  Safir, ”  i.  06b)  and  by  Burkhardt  in  Tiberias. 
This  chironomv,  like  that  of  the  churches,  must 
have  been  based  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  finger 
as  the  notes  employed  seemed  to  rise  and  to  fall  in 
succession.  However  much  the  point  and  straight 
line,  as  in  the  fifth-century  Syriac  system,  may  have 
been  utilized  for  the  bases  of  notation. 
The  yet  the  manual  movements  and  the 
Chiron-  written  signs  must  often  have  niutu- 
omy  and  ally  counteracted  (compare  “Manuel 
Notation,  du  Lecteur, ”  ed.  J.  Derenbourg,  p.  16). 

In  its  present  state,  however,  calli¬ 
graphy  rarely  depicts  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice, 
for  the  accents  are  intended  only  to  remind  readers 
of  certain  intonations  they  have* already  learned  by 
car.  So  the  signs  do  not  designate  any  tonal  value 
or  any  sort  of  succession  of  notes,  but  only  that  a 
conventional  series  of  sounds  are  to  be  grouped  on 
a  syllable  in  a  certain  manner. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstitute  the 
oldest  form  of  the  cantillation  by  J.  C.  Speidel 
(“Spuren  von  der  Alton  Davidischen  Sing-Kunst,” 
Waiblingem  1740),  C.  G.  Anton  (in  Panins’  “Neues 
Repertorium  fur  Biblisclie  Litteratur,”  Jena.  1790). 

L.  Haupt  ( 4  ^ecbs  Alttestamentliche  Psalmen,”  Gor- 
litz,  1854),  and  L.  Arends  (“Ueberden  Sprachgesang 
der  Yorzeit,”  Berlin,  1867).  But  as  these  investi¬ 
gators  did  not  combine  that  acquaintance  at  once 
with  Hebrew  grammar  and  histoiy  and  with  syna- 
gogal  music  on  which  Delitzsch  rightly  insists  for 
the  study  of  the  subject  (“Physiologic  und  Musikin 
Hirer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Grammatik,  Besonders  die 
Hebraisehe,”  Leipsic,  1868),  the  fanciful  in  their 
conclusions  outweighs  the  probable. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  is  now  pointed  with  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  accents.  Of  the  system  employed  in  the 
three  poetical  books,  n'JD'tf,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
the  vocal  interpretation  has  been  forgotten,  al¬ 


though  traces  of  it  appear  to  have  been  still  re¬ 
tained  in  the  fourteenth  century  (compare  Simon  ben 
Zemah  Duran,  DUN  pD,  52b).  This  loss  is  probably 
due  to  the  early  discovery  that  for 
One  congregational  use— the  chief  employ- 

Species  ment  of  the  Psalms,  at  least — the  util- 

Lost.  ization  would  be  at  once  more  simple 
and  more  effective  of  a  chant  identical 
in  each  successive  verse,  and  with  enough  melodic 
definiteness  and  individuality  to  he  easily  remem¬ 
bered,  in  comparison  with  a  pointed  cantillation 
varied  from  verse  to  verse,  and  demanding  continu¬ 
ous  attention  from  the  readers.  The  similar  meas¬ 
urement  and  dichotomy  of  verses  in  these  poetical 
books  would  sometimes,  indeed,  suggest  such  a  fixed 
melody  by  the  similar  accentuation  of  successive 
verses.  But  the  prose  Scriptures  are  recited  by  an 
individual,  and  for  them  the  commoner  species  of 
pointing  is  employed.  For  this  accentuation  of  the 
“  twenty-one  books  ”  the  cantillation  vigorously  sur¬ 
vives  in  a  certain  number  of  antique  forms,  divergent 
in  detail  of  tune  and  especially  in  tonality  (or  scale 
structure),  but  parallel  in  character  and  in  outline. 

This  parallelism  of  divergent  forms  results  in  sev¬ 
eral  divergent  musical  interpretations  being  given  to 
the  accents  in  each  Miniiag  or  rite  traditional  among 
Jews  since  the  Middle  Ages  (remarked  before  1444 
in  S.  Duran's  DUft  p£,  52b),  This  feature  is  proba¬ 
bly  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  Jiave  already  existed 
in  the  Talmudicai  age.  A  similar  parallelism  is 
noticeable  among  the  various  prayer-motives  (or 
outlines  of  melody  for  intoning  the  devotional  por¬ 
tions  of  the  various  services ;  see  Music,  Synagogal) 
in  each  rite,  and  exhibits  the  same  uniformity  of 
employment  of  different  tonalities.  The  principle 
seems  to  be  general  in  Jewish  worship-music,  and 
may  be  formulated  as  the  specific  allotment  in  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  particular  mode  or  scale-form  to  each 
sacred  occasion,  on  account  of  some  esthetic  appro¬ 
priateness  felt  to  lie  in  the  association.  While  the 
only  two  modes  utilized  in  modern  European  music, 
the  major  and  the  minor,  are  to  be  met  with,  the}' 
are  of  insignificance  in  face  of  the  rich  variety  of 
modes  of  an  antique  or  Oriental  character  more  fre¬ 
quently  favored  in  all  the  musical  rituals  which 
have  not  recently  broken  with  tradition.  The  can¬ 
tillation  adheres  only  to  modes  similar  to  those  of 
the  Catholic  plain-song,  probably  from 
Principle  a  contemporary  development  at  the 
Parallel  close  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  resem- 
Tonalities  blance  of  some  tropes  to  intonations 
Ancient,  employed  in  reading  the  Koran  is  at 
once  striking ;  and  the  tonalities  pre¬ 
served  among  the  Jews  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  Byzantine  and  Armenian  traditions,  of  the  folk¬ 
song  of  eastern  Europe,  and  of  Perso-Arab  melody. 
This  modal  feeling  of  Jewish  worship-music  is  still 
reminiscent  of  the  musical  theory  and  practise  of 
eastern  Asia,  which  radiated  from  Babylon  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  Indian  ocean.  All  this 
suggests  that  a  similar  principle  may  have  under¬ 
lain  the  cantillation  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  attracts  attention  to  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  on  literary  grounds  by  Harem  berg 
(“Lips.  Misc.  Nova,”  1753,  ix.  2,  p.  218  et  seq.)  and 
by  Grfitz  (“Psalmen/7  1882,  p.  71)  that  other  head- 
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ings  of  tlie  Psalms  besides'  Gittith  (viii.,  lxxxi.) 
refer  to  music  known  by  the  name  of  a  particular 
district,  according  to  the  old  Greek  custom  and  that 
of  Eastern  races.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  Mas- 
oretes  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  that  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  older  musical  school  which  superscribed 
a  Psalm  with  the  geographical  name  of  the  scale 
in  which  it  was  to  be  sung,  because  the  litur¬ 
gical  Psalms  nearer  the  close  of  the  Canon,  the 
chant  of  which  may  have  been  still  known,  or  may 
have  been  more  definite  in  melody  form,  bore  no 
such  superscription.  But  if  the  practise  of  later 
Jews  (found  equally  among  the  vari- 
Temple  ous  traditions  which  then  had  not  yet 
Can-  diverged)  of  using  a  different  tonality 
tillation  of  for  each  class  of  religious  occasion 
Psalms,  had  already  prevailed  in  Temple  times, 
it  could  be  understood  why  Psalms 
would  be  headed  with  geographical  expressions  such 
as  Gathite  (viii.,  lxxxi.);  Eolian  of  the  East  (xxii.); 
Susian  (xlv.,  lx.,  lxix.,  Ixxx.);  Elamite  (ix.,  xlvi.); 
Ionian  (, Tcacanit )  (lvi.);  perhaps  the  headings  of 
Ps.  vi.  and  lvii.,  with  others  similarly  superscribed, 
might  be  referred  to  the  same  class  of  technical 
musical  rubric.  In  any  case,  scale-forms  similar  to 
these  ancient  ones  were,  and  are,  used  by  all  Jews, 
according  to  the  sacred  day,  for  the  cantillation  now 
designated  by  the  Accents, 

The  modes  employed  in  the  prayer- motives  will 
be  discussed  with  them,  but  the  modes  for  the  can¬ 
tillation  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  if  the  Grego¬ 
rian  nomenclature  is  used. 


Scriptural  Reading. 

Mode. 

Ashkenazi 

f  Pentateuchal  (ordinary! 

“  (penitential)  | 

\  Prophetical 

1  Lamentations 

Hypoeolian 

Mixolydian 

Dorian 

Hypodorian 

Sephardi 

(Esther 
j  Pentateuchal 
/  Prophetical 
j  Pentateuchal 

Hypolydian 

Hypoeolian 

Dorian 

Ionian 

Bagdadi 

\  Prophetical 

Hypodorian 

j  Lamentations,  etc. 

Phrygian 

Levantine 

1  Pentateuchal 

Hypodorian 

In  all  these  varied  systems  of  musical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  signs  each  particular  accent  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  parallel  vocal  figure  or  trope,  which 
consists  of  a  group  of  notes  forming  a  melismatic 
phrase.  The  accents,  and  consequently  the  tropes, 
are  either  conjunctive  or  disjunctive.  Some  of  the 
disjunctive  tropes  form  not  so  much  a  note-group, 
to  be  sung  at  one  effort  of  the  voice,  as  a  series  of 
such  groups,  or  what  is  known  in  plain-song  as  a 
jubilation.  Sometimes  a  minor  conjunctive  will  in 
chanting  be  absorbed  into  the  more  important  dis¬ 
junctive  which  may  follow  it;  but,  as  a  rule,  one 
accent  designates  one  trope,  and  each 
Inter-  word  (save  only  the  few  enclitics)  has 
pretation  a  trope  sung  upon  its  tone-syllable, 
of  the  the  more  immediately  connected  con- 
Accents.  junctives  and  disjunctives  running  on 
smoothly  together  into  a  “  distinction 77 
or  phrase.  If  the  word  lias  a  penultimate  accent, 
the  last  note  is,  where  necessary,  repeated ;  and  any 
syllables  preceding  the  accented  syllable  are  recited 
on  a  note  of  the  trope  introduced  for  the  purpose  in 
front  of  the  note  bearing  the  stress,  and  serving  to 
“carry  on”  from  trope  to  trope,  blending  the  several 
j-pjvjj  or  jubilations  together  into  a  homogeneous 
distinction  for  each  successive  rhetorical  phrase. 
The  whole  strikes  the  hearer  with  its  singular  effect¬ 
iveness  in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  affords  a  fair  idea  of  that  bardic  declamation 
interpreting  the  text  chanted,  which  for  the  ancients 
constituted  melody,  as  tune  does  for  us. 

Now,  if  the  following  text  be  taken  for  cantilla¬ 
tion  according  to  its  accents — 

DTOsrnK  ns?  dvfctjm  #*n  en:wn  nnx 

:  ’33n  arms*  vSx  letw 

...»  v  J  -  V*T  T  ;  ”  T  -  v  •-  - 

when  read  (according  to  the  Northern  use)  as  part 
of  an  ordinary  Pentateuchal  lesson,  it  will  be  chanted 
thus: 
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Name  of  Accent :  ^TNI  NDip  {fhj  Q 

Meaning:  Minor  Drawtof?  Oat  Preceding  and  Going  on  Expulsion  Double 


Transliteration : 


1 — PENTATEUCH.  _rg_ 
A.  — Ashkenazim. 

1902. 


B.— Ashkenazim, 
1518. 


T'li  -  sba, .  |Kad  - 


C. — Sephardim 
{Europe.) 


D. — Moroeeo, 


4=.— PROPHETS. 
(Other  readings.) 
C— Sephardim. 
(Europe.) 


5.— ESTHER. 


0  .—LAMENTATIONS.  zfS. 
A. — Ashkenazim. 


*¥.—  RUTH. 

C. — Sephardim. 

8.-HAGI0GRAPHA.  -ftg 
P.—  Bagdad. 
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Concluded  on  page  548. 
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On  the  Penitential  Days,  however,  it  would  be 
chanted  with  jubilations  of  similar  outline  to  each 
accent,  but  the  intervals  of  the  scale  drawn  from 
quite  another  mode,  as  follows: 


racy ;  and  only  inadequate  impressions  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  jubilations  in  use  can  be  derived  from  the 
few  statements  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Ben 
Asher,  Shem-Tob,  and  Moses  Provengale.  Delitzsch 


Rather  slower :  without  strict  tempo. 


F 

* 

t=| 

b 

t=j 

E 

- Ni — - — n — 

- p- - - - 

*>  ;  #  _ m'  i  # 

s. .  -> — ^ — }»■■■■ 

-t  *  • — ■»  * 

s 

#  *  "  * 
v 

■5 

b-  -  ■■  - 

t  - ^ 

i _ 

Wa  -  ye  -  hi .  a  -  bar  ha  -  de  -  ba  - 


1 

- 1— -zK| 

V - * - B 

B - B - — 

— 1 - t - — 

5  3==t 

r _ * 

_z! — — £ - i  -S - (S- 

■B  ^  — 1 - 1 - 1 - ■ - 

- — - B - B - B - B - 

2 - 

1.- - b — jz 

3 L 

ham,..  way  -  yo  -  mer  e  -  -  law....  Ab  -  ra  -  ham,  way  -  yo  -  mer,  hin - 


COLA. 


r\  &  J  a 

- , - IV - ^ - 

— t - ! - 

j| 

q  -1 

hr - ^ - S - 

-} — 

h11 

Mr 

_ 1 _ 13 - 1 - — mmmmmat 

- - J - B - =1 - 

- 1 - 1 - 

32 - B  - 

fj 

1 

— 

ne  -  ni. 


But,  again,  had  this  passage  from  Gen.  xxix.  formed 
a  portion  of  a  lesson  from  the  Prophets  (IIaftarah), 
its  accents  would  have  been  musically  interpreted  in 
similar  style,  but  in  yet  another  tonality ;  thus: 


(Psalms  i.,  p.  44,  English  ed.)  sums  these  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Pazer  and  Shalshelet  have  a  like  intona¬ 
tion,  which  rises  quaveringly ;  though  Shalshelet  is 
drawn  out  longer — about  a  third  longer  than  that  of 


Rather  briskly:  without  strict  tempo. 


1 

-ft  -ft- 

— J— _  Is  1  -i — 

- 3 - 

— p— - .*» - j;— *- 

[4  J  ..!  ^1 

-U B. - b - ^ 

- —3—*—^ - —B - 

— i - — B^j - B -^B— 

J±  _ ^  _ _ B _ 

Wa  -  ye  -  hi . . .  a  -  har  ha  -  de  -  ba  -  rim ....  ha 


— 

9-S - 1 - 1 - 

,~i  k 

- 

-1-r- - ^ 

„ . . . 1  i  -=?  ZK 

- 1 - 

— B  .  a  ~m - w — 

a  — !  ^  ~b - 

(u. 

} - B - B - -h— 

- B - B - 

— - - — 

el  -  leh,  we  - 

ha  -  -  e  -  lo  -  him  nis  -  sah  et  Ab  -  ra  -  ham,  way  - 

The  coda  added  to  each  of  the  above  transcrip¬ 
tions  shows  the  form  of  the  “jubilation”  which  ends 
each  section  of  the  reading,  a  sort  of  musical  “  Here 
endetli  the  lesson,”  varying  in  figuration  as  well 
as  in  tonality  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
service. 

It  is  not  always  certain  whether  the  names  of  the 
accents  were  given  to  them  from  their  shape,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  function,  or  from  the  outline  and  tone  of 
the  musical  sounds  for  which  they  are  the  notation. 
Words  in  an}r  case  rarely  succeed  in  describing  the 
effect  of  musical  sounds  with  any  approach  to  accu- 


the  prose  books.  Legarmeli  (in  form  Mahpak  or 
Azla,  followed  by  Pesik)  has  a  clear 
Old  De-  high  tone;  before  Zinnor,  however, 
scriptions.  it  is  deeper  and  more  broken ;  Rebia 
magnum  has  a  soft  tone,  tending  to 
repose  [query:  sinking  to  a  rest-note].  In  Silluk  the 
tone  is  raised  at  first,  and  then  sinks  to  repose.  The 
tone  of  jNIerka  is,  according  to  its  name,  andante 
[query,  protracted]  and  sinking  into  the  depths;  the 
tone  of  Tarlia  corresponds  with  adagio .”  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  this  is  that  the  accents  of  the 
three  poetical  books  were  meant  to  be  interpreted 
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Fame  of  Accent : 

N3-)P 

rnb  \np 

ioi’  )3  rrv 

Meaning : 

Double  Lengtliener 

Cow’s  Horns 

Young  Moon 

Transliteration : 

Mer’ka  Kefulali 

Karne  Farah 

Yerah  ben  Yomo 

(Numbers  xxxii-  42) 


(Numbers  xxxv,  5) 


by  much  the  same  figuration  of  notes  as  those  of  the 
twenty -one  prose  books.  Of  these  last  similar  de¬ 
scriptions  are  to  be  found  in  old  writers  (compare 
Kalonymus  ben  David  in  A.  de  Balmes’  rDpD 
Venice,  1523).  During  the  recent  centuries 
the  continued  elaboration  of  the  cantillation  by  the 
professional  readers,  especially  among  the  Polish 
and  German  congregations,  has  overlaid  the  earlier 
elements  of  the  chant  with  ornament  and  developed 
many  variants,  so  as  to  render  these  descriptions  dif¬ 
ficult  to  elucidate.  But  they  are  scarcely  needed, 
since  so  many  musical  transcriptions  have  been 
made;  such  transcriptions  being  known,  from  the 
jubilation  with  which  they  commence,  as  “Zarka 
Tables.”  The  most  valuable  of  them  all,  for  the 
Ashkenazic  traditions,  is  to  be  found  in  Cantor 
Abraham  Baer’s  “Ba‘al  Tefillali,”  1877,  pp.  30-42. 
The  value  of  the  earlier  tables  (e.f/.,  those  of  Barto- 
locci,  A.  Kirclier,  P.  Guarin,  etc.)  is  detracted  from 
by  unnecessary  elaboration,  and  especially  b}r  experi¬ 
ments  in  transcribing  the  notes  backward,  so  as  to 
go  with  the  Hebrew  from  right  to  left,  which  have 
misled  later  students.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with 
the  transcription  made  by  the  monk  Boschenstein 
for  Reuchlin.  and  printed  in  his  “  De  Accentibus  ” 
(Hagenau,  1518),  at  end  of  Book  III.,  where  the  can¬ 
tillation,  reversed  and  given  in  the  tenor  as  a  canto 
fermo,  is  ludicrously  accompanied  by  three  other  har¬ 
mony  parts.  But  Reuchlin’s  tenor  cantillation,  when 
retranscribed,  is  particularly  valuable  as  showing 
that  the  tradition  has  not  appreciably  varied  in  four 
centuries,  save  possibly  in  the  rarer  jubilations,  such 
as  “Karne  Farah,”  where  license  is  ahva}rs  taken. 
Similarly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  persistent  ac¬ 
curacy  of  tradition  is  the  transcription  of  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  cantillation  made  by  David  de  Pinna,  a  Jewish 
surgeon  in  Amsterdam,  for  Jablonski’s  “Biblia  He- 
braica  ”  (Berlin,  1699).  The  Oriental  traditions  have 
only  received  treatment  since  Villoteau  followed  in 
the  train  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  while  the  Bagdad 


forms  are  now  first  presented  (from  notes  by  Mr. 
Morris  Cohen).  The  cantillation  being  still  handed 
on  in  oral  tradition,  many  minor  variants  will  be 
found  to  exist,  which  it  vras  not  deemed  necessary 
to  include  in  the  preceding  “  Zarka  Table,  ”  where 
ad  libitum  grace  notes  have  also  been  omitted  from 
the  transcription. 

The  “repetition  with  song”  (see  above),  or  study 
of  religious  literature  in  a  vocal  intonation  ,  similarly 
survives  from  the  Talmudical  age  to  the  present 
day.  But  it  was  never  so  developed  for  the  small 
audience  in  the  house  of  study  as  wxis  the  Scriptural 
cantillation  for  the  larger  congregation  in  the  house 
of  prayer.  Private  notes  in  the  copy  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  here  likewise  originated  a  sj^stem  of  accentua¬ 
tion.  Examples  are  referred  to  b}r  the  Tosafists  and 
by  Profiat  Duran ;  and  an  accentuated 
The  copy  of  the  Mislmah  wTas  possessed  by 
Students’  Joseph  Solomon  Medigo  in  the  seven- 
Can-  teenth  century.  Indeed,  one  treatise 
tillation.  of  the  Mislmali  was  printed  with  ac¬ 
cents  as  late  as  1553.  The  oldest  extant 
manuscript  of  the  Talmud,  a  fragment  of  Keritot,  is 
marked  with  accents  for  the  students’  cantillation, 
and  can  be  examined  in  the  facsimile  published  in 
Singer  and  Scliechter’s  “Rabbinical  Fragments.” 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  any  musical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  accents.  The  students’  cantilla¬ 
tion  in  present  use  varies  according  to  the  country 
of  origin,  but  is  more  or  less  a  mere  drone,  although 
the  monotone  is  ahvays  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  according  as  it  expresses  a  question  or  a 
rephr,  a  doubt  or  a  conclusion.  General^  the  question 
ends  on  the  dominant,  the  reply  on  the  tonic. 

The  earliest  transcription  of  a  students’  cantillation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Ilelek  of  the  apostate  Gerson 
of  Halberstadt  (Iielmstadt,  1610),  where  he  says 
that  “almost  the  whole  of  the  Talmud  is  set  out  in 
question  and  answer  as  follows.”  Put  into  modern 
notation,  his  transcription  is  as  given  on  page  549. 
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Ad  lib. 


Az 


Az 


X — ^ 


— 

ti: 


t 


Fraw,  wie  gebfc  ir 


die  He  -  ring? 
- X“ 


Umb  drey  Pfen  -  nig! 


Das 


1st 


thew 


er! 


Umb  ei  -  nen  Pfen  -  nig? 


Das 


zu  wol  -  fell! 


Dar  -  umb  umb  zwe  -  ne  Pfen  -  nig!... 


The  students’  cantillation  has  been  carried  into 
domestic  worship  in  the  Haggadaii,  the  child  s  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  Passover  Eve  being  often  set  out  in  it. 
The  transcription  on  the  following  page  is  due  to 
Baer  (“Ba‘al  Tefillali,”  p.  170). 

■Bibliography:  The  grammatical  force  of  the  accents  is  treated 
under  Accents.  Almost  every  compilation  of  synagogue 
music  covering  the  whole  year  includes  some  transcnp non  ot 
theScanS llation,  if  only  of  the  Pentateuch  Fuller  and  more 
careful  summaries  are  due  to  Naumbourg,  RecilGll  lU 
Reliaieuv,  Paris,  1874.  and  Baer,  Dev  Prahtischc  1  oibctci , 
Gothenburg,  1877,  and  Frankfort,  1882.  For  the  general  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  melody  of  the  accents  see  Wickes,  Poetical 
Accentuation ,  Oxford,  1881,  and  Prose  Accentuation,  ib. 
1887  Useful  references  are  collected  in  Ackermann,  Der 
Synagogalc  Gesang  (I.  Das  Talmudische  ZeitalterK  m  ^  in¬ 
ter  and  Wiinsche,  JiUlischcLittcratur ,  vol.  in.,  Treves,  1894. 
For  the  musical  accentuation  of  later  texts  see  Stemschnmcler, 
Jewish  Lit .  p.  154 ;  Dukes,  in  Literatnrbhitt  des  Or^s,mS 
-1844 ;  and  Abrahams,  in  J civ.  Quart.  Rev.  \i.  291, 

1899.  The  various  traditions  are  coordinated  in  F.  m  Cohen, 
Ancient  Musical  Traditions  of  the  fi/Hagoj/uc  m  p/^cd- 
inasof  the  Musical  Assoc,  xix.,  London,  1893 .  and  Le  Plain 
Chant  dela  Synagoguc,m  Revue  duChant  Gregomen,  Nos.. 
33-36,  Marseilles,  1899.  P  L  C 

CANTON,  ISAAC  BEKECHIAH :  Italian 
Talmudist;  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  Turin,  in  which  city  he  established 
a  yeshibah.  He  is  the  author  of  a  responsum  in 
Simson  Morpurgo’s  “Sliemesli  Zedakah”.  (\oreh 
De‘ali,  12).  Ghirondi  possessed  in  manuscript  some 
other  lialakic  decisions  by  Canton,  and  saw  also  a 
manuscript  work  of  his  entitled  “1  etad  ha-Ohel^ 
(The  Pin  of  the  Tent),  an  index  to  Solomon  Urbino’s 
dictionary  of  Hebrew  synonyms  entitled  Oliel 
Mo‘ed.” 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p. 
159 ;  Mortara,  Iiulicc,  p.  10.  j  jgER 

CANTONI,  EEDIO  (Dl5>P  IVO  5&n):  Italian 
rabbi  *  born  in  1802  at  Gazzuolo  (dukedom  of  Man¬ 
tua)  ;  died  in  1857  at  Turin.  In  1829  he  went  to  the 
Istituto  Babbinico  at  Padua,  then  recently  estab¬ 
lished,  graduating  as  rabbi  in  1882.  From  1838 
until  his  death  he  was  chief  rabbi  of  Turin.  En¬ 
dowed  with  executive  ability  and  magnetic  person¬ 
ality,  and  being  a  man  of  deep  piety,  he  ably  bridged 
the  gulf  that  separated  the  old  and  the  modern  views 
of  Judaism. 

Recognizing  his  administrative  ability,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  repeatedly  entrusted  Cantoui  with  the 
drafting  of  statutes  affecting  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  Sardinian  Jews 
in  1848,  Cantoni  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  internal  administration  of  Jewish 


religious  matters.  To  effect  this  he  published  his 
“Nuovo  Ordinamento  del  Culto  Israelitico  nes  Regi 
Stati,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  establishment  by 
the  government  of  consistories,  pointing  out  the 
means  by  which  these  could  be  supported.  Cantoni 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  establishment  of  asy¬ 
lums  for  children,  which  are  still  maintained  with 
success  in  every  Italian  Jewish  community  of  im¬ 
portance.  1 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  best 
schools  and  societies  of  the  community  of  Turin. 
Most  noteworthy  among  his  achievements  was  liis 
work  on  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  m 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  through  the  Constitution 
of  1848,  which  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
united  Italy.  Cantoni’s  untimely  death  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  hopes  of  founding  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  include  all  the  communities  and  rabbis  of 
Italy.  In  addition  to  writing  books  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Edu- 
catore  Israelita”  and  the  “  Archives  Israelites.” 
Bibliography:  Educatore  Israelita,  v.  37;  Arch.  Isr.  xviii. 

I-  E. 

CANTONISTS :  Sons  of  Russian  private  sol¬ 
diers  who  from  1805  to  1827  were  educated  in  special 
“canton  schools”  for  future  military  service;  after 
1827  the  term  was  applied  also  to  Jewish  boys,  who, 
according  to  a  statute  issued  Sept.  7,  1827,  were 
drafted  to  military  service  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
placed  for  their  military  education  in  cantomst 
schools  of  distant  provinces. 

The  sons  of  Jewish  soldiers  were  at  this  period 
regarded  as  government  property  and  were  educa¬ 
ted  for  military  service  by  the  authorities,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  regard  for  the  Jewish  cantonists,  as  it  was  easier 
to  convert  them  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chuich 
than  it  was  to  convert  their  elders,  whose  religious 
principles  had  been  firmly  established.  The  best 
method  to  obtain  this  result  was  to  take  them  far 
away  from  their  birthplace  so  that  they  could  foi- 
get  their  religion  and  be  unprotected  against  the 
missionary  propaganda  of  the  officers  of  the  aim\ 
(I.  Orshanski,  “Russkoe  Zakonodatelstvo  olevre- 
yakli,”  p.  25,  St.  Petersburg,  1877).  .  According  to 
Nikitin,  “  Otecliestvennyya  Zapiski,”  1871,  vm. 
352,  those  mobilized  at  Kiev  were  sent  to  Perm; 
I  those  at  Brest  to  Nijui -Novgorod.  Eye-witnesses 
|  have  many  times  described  the  inhuman  tortures 
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A  d  lib. 


iviMH  lMSHTANNAH 


Mali  nish-tan-nah  ha  -  lai  -  Hh  ho,  ,  -w- 

Wky  thus  dis  -  tin  -  guish  this  ver  "  •  ,/  '  ko1  ^  -  le  -  lot?  Sheb-be- 
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endured  by  these  innocent  conscripts  (“Allg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud.  ”  1854,  pp.  120,  195);  and  as  the  root  of  the 
evil  did  not  he  in  the  corruption  of  subordinate  au¬ 
thorities,  but  m  the  legislative  administrative  svstcm 
complaints  were  of  no  avail.  This  severe  method 
of  forcing  Jews  into  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
was  criticized  throughout  Europe;  and  owing  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion  the  cantonist  school  was 
abolished  in  1807  by  Alexander  II. 


B 'yr'vunr  'aZi', . v,° V t1  " ?.a ’  ?ol!xu  Khrmwlogichcski  Shorn, 
zalwnoi  (Index):  L. Gordon’s  novel,  Ha- Azamat  ha-Yrh 
shot  (  Dry  Bones”),  Odessa,  1889;  Alla.  Zeit  des  Jud  mi 
p.  22;  and  articles  mentioned  in  text.  UCL  ibo 


II.  R. 


CANTOR.  See  Kazan. 

CANTOR,  GEORG;  German  mathematician* 
born  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  March  3,  1845.  He 
is  distantly  related  to  Moritz  Cantor.  He  was  only 
eleven  years  old  when  he  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  received  his  high-scliool  and  university  education 
In  1862  he  entered  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  but  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  moved 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  1867,  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  his  studies  and  enthusiastically  following 
mathematical  and  philosophical  lectures  at  the  uni- 
a  ei sity- .  In  1869,  two  }rcars  after  receiving  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Pli.D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was 
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admitted  as  pri vat-docent  at  the  University  of  Iialle, 
where  he  became  assistant  professor  in  1872,  and 
professor  seven  years  later. 

Without  being  a  prolific  writer,  Cantor  has  ren¬ 
dered  invaluable  services  to  the  progress  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  analysis,  more  especially  to  that  of  the  modern 
theory  of  functions,  by  his  epoch-making  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  theory  of  multiplicities  (“  Manniglaltig- 
keitslehre  ”  in  German,  “  theorie  des  ensembles  ”  in 
French) — a  doctrine  which  he  wholly  and  independ¬ 
ently  created  and  developed.  The  startling  but 
fruitful  ideas  embodied  in  his  “  Grundlagen  einer 
Allgemeinen  Mannigfaltigkeitslehre,”  Leipsic,  1883, 
have  become  the  property  of  the  best  modern  text¬ 
books  on  mathematical  analysis,  despite  the  difficult 
and  abstruse  character  of  the  new  conceptions 
involved. 

Ho  mathematician  could  to-day  dispense  with  the 
perusal  of  the  little  volume  that,  at  a  single  stroke, 
brought  universal  fame  to  the  author,  and  opened  a 
new  and  rich  field  for  mathematical  investigation. 
Georg  Cantor’s  definition  of  the  mathematical  con¬ 
tinuum,  as  a  particular  form  of  a  more  general  class 
of  multiplicities,  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
progress  of  mathematics,  and  in  itself  constitutes  an 
undying  monument  to  the  name  of  this  profound 
philosopher  and  mathematician.  Much  of  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  modern  mathematical  methods 
is  due  to  his  example  and  instigation.^  lie  endeav¬ 
ored  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing,  if  an  indirect,  nevertheless  a 
perfectly  determinate  conception  of  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  infinity — theory  of  transfinite  numbers.  Ills 
rigorous  mathematical  theory  of  irrational  numbers, 
together  with  the  independent  investigations  of 
Weicrstrass  and  Dedekind,  filled  an  important  la¬ 
cuna  in  the  development  of  modem  mathematical 
thought.  On  this  subject  see  more  especially  his 
paper  “  Ueber  die  Ausdehnung  eines  Satzes  aus  der 
Theorie  der  Trigonometrisclien  Reilien,”  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  “  Mathematische  Annalen,  ”  1872 ;  and  the  memoir 
“Die  Elemente  der  Functionenlelire,”  by  E.  Heine 
in  Crelle’s  “Journal  fiir  die  Heine  und Angewandte 
Mathematik,”  1871,  vol.  lxxii. 

The  articles  by  Georg  Cantor  which  appeared 
under  different  titles  in  Crelle’s  “Journal,”  in  the 
“  Acta  Mathematical  and  in  the  “Zeitschrift  fur 
Philosophic  und  Phil.  Ivritik,”  are,  foi  the  gieatei 
part,  either  reproductions  or  translations  of  papers 
published  in  the  “Mathematische  Annalen,”  and 
later  collected,  under  the  title  “  Grundlagen  einer 
Allgemeinen  Mannigfaltigkeits  lclire.  His  Gcs- 
ammelte  Abhandlungen  ”  were  published  in  1890. 
s.  A-  S*  C- 

CANTOR,  JACOB  A. :  American  lawyer  and 
politician;  born  in  Hew  York  city  Dec.  6,  1854; 
grandson  of  Agil  Ilanau,  cantor  of  Dukes  Place 
Svnagogue,  London.  Cantor  is  an  LL.E.  of  the 
University  of  Hew  York.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1887 
and  as  state  senator  from  1888  to  1898,  during  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  senate  and  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
body.  For  two  years  (1893-94)  Cantor  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate.  In  1901  he  was  elected,  on  a 


non-partizan  ticket,  president  of  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  an  office  second  in  importance  only  to 
that  of  mayor  of  Hew  York.  Cantor  has  been 
actively  interested  in  good  government  for  munici¬ 
palities.  In  the  legislature  he  championed  legisla¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of 
Hew  York,  having  charge  at  the  same  time  of  gen¬ 
eral  measures  affecting  the  canals. 

Cantor  has  been  prominently  identified  wTitli  Jew¬ 
ish  communal  work,  belonging  to  many  societies, 
and  serving  as  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Jewish  Prisoners  and  of  the  Jewish  Protectory. 
During  his  fourteen  years’  service  in  the  legislature 
he  introduced  and  aided  the  passage  of  many  meas¬ 
ures  affecting  the  Jewish  institutions  of  Hew  York. 
He  advocated  the  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill,  accord¬ 
ing  equal  religious  rights  to  all  inmates  of  pris¬ 
ons  and  reformatories,  and  was  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  an  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of 
Jewish  rabbis  ministering  in  those  establishments. 

A. 

CANTOR,  MORITZ;  German  historian  of 
mathematics;  born  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  on  Aug. 
23,  1829.  He  comes  of  a  family  that  emigrated  to 
Holland  from  Portugal,  another  branch  of  the  same 
house  having  established  itself  in  Russia,  the  land 
of  Georg  Cantor’s  birth.  In  liis  early  youth  Cantor 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  his 
parents  decided  to  educate  him  at  home.  Later, 
however,  he  was 
admitted  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  class  of  the 
g y m nasium  in 
Mannheim.  Thence 
lie  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1848,  and 
soon  after  to  the 
University  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he 
studied  under 
Gauss  and  Weber, 
and  where  Stern 
awakened  in  him  a 
strong  interest  in 
historical  research. 

After  taking  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  1851,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
eagerly  followed  the  lectures  of  Lejeune-Dirichlet; 
and  upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  1853,  he 
was  appointed  pri  vat-docent  at  the  university.  In 

1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
professor,  and  in  1877  he  became  honorary  pro¬ 
fessor.  .  . 

Cantor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “  Kritische 
Zeitschrift  fur  Cliemie,  Physik,  und  Mathematik.” 
In  1859  he  became  associated  with  Schlbmilch  as 
editor  of  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Phy¬ 
sik,”  taking  charge  of  the  historical  and  literary  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  excellent  publication.  Since  1877, 
through  his  efforts,  a  supplement  to  the  “Zeit- 
schrift  ”  has  been  published  under  the  separate  title 
of  “  Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Mathematik.” 


Moritz  Cantor. 
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t  Cantor’s  inaugural  dissertation — “  Ueber  ein  We- 
niger  Gebriiucliliches  Coordinaten-S ystem,  ”  Frank- 
fort-ou-tlie-Main,  1851 — gave  no  indication  that  the 
histoi}-  of  exact  sciences  would  soon  be  enriched 
by  a  masterwork  from  the  same  author.  Even 
his  first  work,  entitled  “  Grundzuge  einer  Element- 
araritlimetik  als  Leitfaden  zu  Akademisclien  Vor- 
triigen,  ”  Heidelberg,  1855,  only  faintly  disclosed 
the  direction  of  his  real  taste  and  talents.  These 
became  apparent  for  the  first  time  in  his  paper 
‘•Ueber  die  Einfuhrung  Unserer  Gegenwartigen 
Ziffern  in  Europa,”  which  he  wrote  for  tlie“Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Physik,”  1856,  vol.  i. 
The  masterwork  of  Cantor  was  only  recently** 
concluded.  His  “  \  orlesungen  fiber  Geschichte  der 
Mathematik,”  in  three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  ap¬ 
pealed  in  I860  and  the  last  in  1898,  at  Leipsic,  covers 
the  development  of  this  science  from  the  remotest 
times  until  the  year  1758— that  is,  until  the  era  of 
Lagrange  and  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  authori¬ 
tative  work  on  the  subject  to-day. 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  revived  study  of  the  history 
of  exact  sciences.  Cantor  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
contemporaries.  To  him  belongs  the  chief  credit  for 
founding  a  new  discipline  in  a  field  that  had  hitherto 
lacked  the  sound,  conscientious,  and  critical  methods 
of  this  master.  His  work,  both  as  a  successful  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  as  the 
author  of  numerous  papers  and  reviews,  has  been  an 
incentive  to  his  pupils  and  followers  and  a  stimulus 
for  further  investigation. 

<4  I1*8  °^er  wor^s  may  be  mentioned : 

Mathematische  Beitrage  zum  Culturleben  der 
\olkei,  Halle,  1863;  ‘‘Die  Bomisclien  Agrimen- 
soron  und  Hire  Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Feld- 
messkunst,”  Leipsic,  1867;  “Das  Gesetz  im  Zufall  ” 
Berlin,  1877. 

xUv.  of  the Ze it schri ft  filr 
whtlhi^u!?  Phuf!1k  entitled  Abhandlungen  zurGc - 

M*  Curtze  and  S.  Gun- . 

tliei,  and  dedicated  to  Moritz  Cantor  on  tlie  seventieth  anni 
versary  of  his  birthday,  Aug.  23. 1899.  The  e ^refuhy  commled 
rwnrUe  cont*ins’  besides  references  to  original  works  by 
date°r’  a  comp  ete  llst  of  ^is  historical  and  critical  reviews  to 


s*  A.  S.  C. 

CANTORI,  JOSHUA  DEI :  Assailant  of  the 
lalmud  at  Cremona  in  1559.  According  to  Stein- 
sckneider,  he  belonged  to  the  family  Cantarini 
(D^rnnD).  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Joseph 
Ottolenghi,  who  was  head  of  the  Talmudical  school 
or  Ciemona,  Cantori,  in  order  to  avenge  himself 
on  his  adversary,  appeared  with  the  converted 
Jew  Baptista  Vittorio  Eliano,  and  denounced  the 
Talmud  as  containing  blasphemies  against  the 
Christian  faith.  The  result  of  this  accusation  was 
the  public  burning  of  Hebrew  books  in  1559  at  Cre- 
mona,  Joseph  lia-Kohen  records  this  incident,  and 
adds  that  later  Cantori  was  found  assassinated  in  a 
street  of  Cremona,  and  was  buried  “behind  the 
board”  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  that  city  as  a 
mark  of  contumely.  According  to  another  source 
quoted  by  J.  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.  131),  Cantori 
was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

ba-Kohen,  'Emek  ha-Baka,  ed.  Let- 
tens,  p.  138,  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  ix.  360 

L’  G-  *  I.  Bit. 


CAPADOCE,  ABRAHAM :  Convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity;  born  at  Amsterdam  1795;  died  there  Dec. 
16,  1874.  His  parents,  who  were  Portuguese  Jews, 
gave  him  an  entirely  secular  education,  wishing  him 
to  study  medicine.  After  having  completed  his 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was 
adopted  byr  his  uncle,  tlie  well-known  physician 
Immanuel  Capadoce.  In  his  uncle’s  house  Abra¬ 
ham  came  in  contact  with  Christians,  and  being 
animated  with  strong  religious  feelings  without 
having  been  practically  instructed  iu  any  religion, 
he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  surroundings,  es¬ 
pecially  to  that  of  Isaac  da  Costa,  who  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  Christian. 

Among  Capadoce’s  writings  the  most  noteworthy 
aie:  (1)  “Aan  Mijne  Geloofsgenooten  in  de  Ned 
Hebr.  Gem.”  The  Hague,  1S43;  (2)  “  Overdenkingen 
over  Israel’s  Boeping  en  Toekomst,”  Amsterdam, 
1848;  (8)  “ Borne  en  Jerusalem,”  Utrecht,  1851. 

#  a  physician  Capadoce  made  himself  known  by 
his  opposition  to  vaccination.  A  work  of  his  on 
this  subject,  published  at  Amsterdam  iu  1823,  pro¬ 
voked  many  polemics  in  the  medical  world. 
Bibliography:  Conversion  de  Mr.  le  JDoc.teur  0.,  Israelite 
p  1337 ;  De  Hope  Israels,  1870;  j  u 

i  298  ctseq^6801101116  dcr  hvan^Uschen  Juden-Mission , 

S*  I.  Br. 

9APATEIRO,  JOSEPH  (designated  also,  even 
by  the  more  modern  Portuguese  historians,  such  as 
Mendes  dos  Bemedios,  as  Jose  gapateiro  de  La- 
mego,  or  “Joseph,  Shoemaker  of  Lamego”):  Portu¬ 
guese  traveler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  a  so¬ 
journ  in  Bagdad,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  to  present  a 
report  to  King  Jofio  II.  on  Ormuz,  the  emporium  of 
the  East-Indian  spice  trade.  He  thereupon,  by  tlie 
king*  s  orders,  set  out  in  company  with  tlie  expe¬ 
rienced  linguist,  Abraitam  of  Beja,  in  search  of 
the  roving  explorer,  Pedro  de  Covilhfio,  in  order  to 
interview  the  latter  in  the  king’s  behalf  as  to  the 


results  of  his  travels.  After  obtaining  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  discovery  of  the  sea  route 
to  India  from  Covilhao,  who  had  previously  gath¬ 
ered  it  from  Arabian  and  Indian  pilots,  Joseph  was 
sent  home  by  caravan  to  Aleppo.  Both  Joseph  and 
Abraham,  his  fellow-traveler,  thus  rendered  emi¬ 
nent  pioneer  service  in  the  cause  of  Portuguese  dis¬ 
covery. 

.Wa2?R?8en?e*  Shron‘  det  Rey  D.  Jodo 
Porfimni  *  ^pdes^os.  Remedios,  Os  Judeus  em 

Poi  tugal,  i.  24b ,  Kayserlin^,  Christopher  Columbus  bd  17 
et  scq.;  idem,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal ,  pp.  88 \  ct  Icq 

G*  M.  K. 

CAPE  TOWN.  See  South  Africa. 

CAPEFIGUE,  JEAN  -  BAPTISTE  HO- 
NORE-RAYMONB :  French  Christian  publicist 
and  historian;  born  at  Marseilles  1802;  died  at 
Paris  Dec.  23, 1872.  Among  many  historical  works 
Capefigue  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  entitled 
Histoire  Philosophique  des  Juifs  Depuis  la  Deca¬ 
dence  des  Maccliabees  Jusqu’k  Nos  Jours,”  Paris 
1833.  The  author  divided  Jewish  history  into  three 
periods,  of  which  only  the  first,  extending  from  the 
decadence  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  sixth  century,  is 
dealt  with  in  the  volume  that  has  been  published. 

TSS  I’?™’  Kmversai^-eXikon ;  La  Grande 
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CAPER-BERRY  (translation  of  ruvaK,  abiy- 
y  on  all,  Eccl.  xii.  5;  incorrectly,  A.  Y.  “  desire,  ”  from 
naX) :  The  feminine  “  abiyyonali  ”  does  not  express 
“desire,”  but  “the  desiring  thing,”  sc.  “soul”  [so 
Kimhi].  The  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Peshitta,  and 
Aquila  translate  by  mimapig,  “caper-berry,”  which 
traditional  translation  is  confirmed  in  the  Mishnah 
Ma‘as.  iv.  6  and  in  other  places  in  the  Talmud,  where 
it  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  shoots,  “  tema- 
rot,”  and  the  floral  envelopes,  “kapperisin,”  and  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  “  zalef  ”  or  caper-plant) : 
This  is  a  woody,  trailing  shrub  known  in  botany 
as  caparris  spinosa.  It  is  quite  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  where  it  grows  on  old  walls 
and  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Its  large  white 
flowers,  with  many  long  lilac  anthers,  are  highly 
decorative.  The  caper  of  commerce,  which  is  now 
eaten  pickled,  is  the  flower-bud,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  The  “abiyyonotli,”  or  berries  proper, 
however,  were  eaten,  as  appears  from  their  liabil¬ 
ity  to  tithes  and  to  the  restrictions  of  the  ‘Orlah. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  aphrodisiac  properties 
(see  Delitzsch’s  “Kolielet,”  ad  loc.). 

For  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  word  “abiy- 
yonali  ”  in  Ecclesiastes,  sec  commentators. 

Bibliography:  Moore,  The  Caper-Plant  and  Its  Edible 
Products ,  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature ;  Tristram, 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 


CAPERNAUM  (Iv a<f>apvaov/i,  or,  in  Jewish  wri¬ 
tings,  DinJ  1B3)  :  Small  town  by  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  the  home  of 
Jesus,  where  he  resided  after  his  rejection  by  his 
Nazareth  townsmen  (Matt.  iv.  13,  viii.  5-17,  ix.  1, 
xi.  23,  xvii.  24;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke  vii.  1  et  seq. ;  John 
vi.  17;  Eccl.  R.  to  i.  6  and  to  vii.  26,  as  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  the  Minim  or  Christian  exorcists  of 
the  second  century.  See  also  Derenbourg,  “Essai 
sur  THistoire  et  la  Geograpliie  de  la  Palestine,” 
p.  362).  According  to  these  passages  it  lay  close 
by  the  lake,  and  contained  a  synagogue  built  by 
a  centurion  living  there.  The  “receipt  of  custom  ” 
nearby  (Matt.  ix.  9)  probably  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  station  Roman  soldiers  in  the  town.  The 
exact  site  of  the  town  can  not  be  definitely 
fixed.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  spring  “Kafarnaum,” 
which  watered  the  fertile  plain  of  Gennesaret  (now 
plain  of  Gh uw air)  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
lake.  Hence  the  spring  must  be  looked  for  in  ‘Ain 
al-Tabighali,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  plain,  since 
water  was  in  olden  times  carried  down  to  the  plain 
through  a  conduit  now  in  ruins.  Accordingly  the 
ruins  of  El-Minyah,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  Gennesaret  plain,  have  been  taken  by  some  as 
the  site  of  Capernaum.  This  assumption  is  further 
supported  by  the  statement  of  the  pilgrim  Arculfus 
(middle  of  the  se  venth  century  ;Tobler  and  Molinicr, 
“Itinerarium  Hierosoly mitanum,  ”  p.  183)  that  Ca¬ 
pernaum  lay  at  the  base  of  the  southern  slope  of  a 
mountain.  This  is  not  decisive,  however,  since  Ar¬ 
culfus  did  not  visit  the  town  itself,  but  saw  it  from 
a  distance,  and  his  further  remarks  can  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Minyah, 

But  Capernaum  might  also  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  close  by  the  Tabigliah  spring,  discovered  by 


Schumacher.  However,  Theodosius  of  the  sixth 
century  says  that  Capernaum  was  two  Roman  miles 
from  the  Heptapegon  (or  Tabigliah)  spring.  Jerome 
also  says  that  Capernaum  was  two  miles  distant 
from  Cliorazin  (probably  the  Kerazah  of  to-day). 
These  figures  apply  to  the  well-known  ruins  of 
Tell  Hum,  found  near  the  lake  and  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing.  Among  the  blocks  of  black  basalt  are  found 
the  remains  of  a  marble  synagogue,  which  show 
that  a  city  once  stood  on  this  spot ;  and  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  (“hum”)  of  this  name  is  also  found  in 
“Kefar  Nalium,”  many  scholars  identify  these  ruins 
with  Capernaum.  If  the  name  “Tell  Hum”  was 
originally  “Tenhum,”  this  identification  is  made 
more  probable  on  linguistic  grounds,  especially  since 
“Kefar  Tanhum”  and  “Kefar  Tehumin”are  fre¬ 
quently  given  as  variants  for  “  Kefar  Nahum.  ”  [See 
Kohut,  “Arucli  Completum,”  s.v.  nSD ;  Neubauer 
«  G.  T.”  p.  221 ;  Gnitz,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  hi.  307  et 
seq. —  K.]  This  location  would  harmonize  with  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (“Vita,”  §  72)  that,  after  his 
accident  on  the  Jordan,  he  was  carried  to  a  village, 
Cepharnome  (Kephar  Nome).  But  the  reading  here 
is  not  certain  (compare  Niese),  and,  moreover,  Caper¬ 
naum  was  a  town,  not  a  village. 

Bibliography:  Clievne  and  BlacK,  Encyc.  BihL;  Hastings, 

Diet  Bible ,  and  the  literature  given  there. 

K.  F.  BU. 

CAPESTANG ;  Village  in  the  department  of 
Herault,  near  Beziers,  France.  Several  official 
documents  testify7"  to  the  presence  of  man}7  Jews 
there  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Simon  ben  MeiT,  in 
his  work,  “Milliemet  Miz wall,”  relates  that  about 
1245  he  took  part  in  a  religious  controversy  before 
the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  the  presence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Capestang. 
Numerous  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  have  borne  the  surname  of  “Capestang,” 
which,  in  passing  into  Hebrew,  underwent  many 
alterations,  as  {K'Wtfnp,  J&P'BBap, 

The  Jewish  community  of  Capestang  took  part  in 
the  campaign  led  by  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel  against 
MaimonidesT  A  letter  of  adhesion  condemning  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  sent  to  Abba  Mari  by 
Isaac  ben  Moses  lia-Kohen  in  the  name  of  fifteen 
scholars  of  Capestang. 

Bibliography:  Saige,  Lcs  Juifs  du  Languedoc ,  p.  214; 

Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  546;  Minliat  Kena'ot  PP* 1<2, 

G.  I-  Br. 

C  APH  AR-  S  AL  AM  A .  Bee  Kefah-S  alama. 

CAPHTOR  :  Original  country  of  the  Philistines 
before  their  emigration  into  Palestine,  whence  their 
name,  “Caplitorim”  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Amos  ix.  7;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  where  they  are  called  “  the  remnant  of  the 
country  [Hebrew,  “island”]  of  Caphtor”).  The  an¬ 
cient  versions  render  “  Caphtor  ”  by  “  Cappadocia  ” 
(Persian,  “  Katpadhuka  ”),  changing  the  final  conso¬ 
nant  to  7c,  which  is  evidently  only  a  very  bold  con¬ 
jecture.  According  to  Gen.  x.  14  and  I  Chron.  i.  12 
(where  the  gloss-like  remark,  **out  of  whom  came 
the  Philistines,”  lias,  as  is  now  generally  believed, 
been  misplaced  by  copyists,  being  properly  after 
“Caplitorim,”  not  after  “ Casluliini ”),  Caphtor  was 
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supposed  to  have  been  a  region  of  Egypt.  The  city 
Koptos  (Egyptian,  “Kebto[yu]  ’’^has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Ebers* 
11  Kefl-vr,  Great (er)  Phcuicia,”  is  entirety  un-Egyp- 
tian.  Tiie  country  “  Kft  ”  of  the  hieroglyphics  (ear¬ 
lier  “  Ivftyw,  ”  to  be  vocalized  probably  as  “  Kefto 
wliich  is  not  Elienicia  but  pro!)  a,  lily  the  southern 
coast,  of  Asia  Minor,  may  have  had  some  indirect 
connection  with  Caphtor.  An  Egyptian  inscription 
of  the  most  recent  period  lias  been  found,  however, 
which,  copying  an  earlier  geographical  list,  enumer¬ 
ates  “  K(a)ptar  ”  among  Asiatic  nations,  insuring  thus 
the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  against 
the  versions.  The  popular  identification  with  Crete 
(Dillmann,  etc.,  following  Calmet)  rests  on  Jcr.  xlvii. 

4  (see  LXX. ;  the  word  “  Caphtor  ”  is  a  later  addition, 
so  that  the  passage  is  at  least  doubtful)  and  on  the 
identification  of  the  Ciieketiiites  with  the  Cretans 
(LXX.,  etc.),  which  would,  if  correct,  probably  deter¬ 
mine  the  original  home  of  only  a  part  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  without  necessarily  identifying  Caphtor  itself. 

Biography :  Ebers,  JEggpten  unci  die  BUclicr  Mosis ,  p. 
loO;  \\. .Max  Muller,  in  Mitt  heilun  gen  dev  Vorderasia- 
tischcn  Gescltechat  t .  1900.  v.  1  ct  seq.  (locating  Caphtor  on  the 
Canan  or  Lyeian  coast);  Smith,  Hist.  Geography,  p.  171 

E-  H-  W.  jM.  M. 

CAPISTRANO,  JOHN  OF:  Franciscan  monk ; 
born  at  Capistrano,  Italy,  1386;  died  1456.  Owing 
to  his  remarkable  power  as  a  popular  preacher,  he 
was  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  (1447-55)  as  a  legate 
to  Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with 
the  special  mission  to  preach  against  the  Hussites  and 
other  heretical  teachings  and  to  subdue  “  the  disbe¬ 
lieving  Jews,”  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  council  of  Basel  (1431-43). 

His  stirring  sermons,  in  which  lie  urged  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  to  fight  against  the 
Freethinkers,  made  a  thrilling  impression.  Know¬ 
ing  how  easy  it  is  to  excite  the  masses  by  appealing 
to  their  prejudices,  Capistrano,  in  his  discourses, 
accused  the  Jews  of  killing  Christian  children  and 
of  desecrating  the  host.  The  Jews  trembled  at  his 
approach,  for  his  sermons  seemed  like  invitations  to 
riot.  His  admirers  called  him  “  the  scourge  Of  the 
Judeans.”  The  Bavarian  dukes,  Louis  and  Albert, 
influenced  by  Capistrano’s  agitations,  drove  out  the 
Jews  from  their  duchies;  in  some  places  in  Bavaria 
Jews  were  forced  to  wear  the  degrading  Badge  on 
tlieir  coats  (1452).  Bishop  Godfrey  of  Wurzburg, 
reigning  cluke  of  Franconia,  who  had  granted  the 
fullest  privileges  to  the  Jews  of  his  duchy,  under 
the^  influence  of  Capistrano  issued  an  ordinance 
(1453)  decreeing  their  banishment.  The  towns  and 
landowners  were  enjoined  to  expel  the  Jews,  and 
Jewish  creditors  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
debts  owing  to  them. 

In  Silesia  the  Franciscan  was  most  zealous  in  his 
work.  When  Capistrano  arrived  at  Breslau,  a  re¬ 
port  was  circulated  that  one  Meyer,  a  wealthy  Jew, 
had  bought  a  host  from  a  peasant  and  desecrated  it. 
Thereupon  the  local  authorities  arrested  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Breslau  Jewish  communit)r  and 
confiscated  their  houses  and  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city.  The  investigation  of  the  so-called  blas¬ 
phemy  was  conducted  by  Capistrano  himself.  By 
means  of  tortures  he  managed  to  wring  from  a  few 


of  the  victims  false  confessions  of  the  crimes  ascribed 
to  them.  As  a  result,  more  than  forty  Jews  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Breslau  June  2, 1453.  Others, 
fearing  torture,  committed  suicide,  a  rabbi,  Pinlieas’ 
hanged  himself.  The  remainder  of  the  Jews  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  while  their  children  of  tender 
age  were  taken  from  them  and  baptized  by  force. 

Ill  Poland  Capistrano  found  an  ally  in  the  arch¬ 
bishop  Zbigniev  Olesniczki,  who  urged  Casimir  IV, 
Jagelion  to  abolish  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Jews  in  1447.  Capistrano,  in  sup¬ 
porting  Olesniczki ’s  demand,  threatened  the  king, 
in  case  of  resistance,  with  horrible  sufferings  in  hell, 
and  predicted  great  misfortune  to  the  country.  The 
king  at  first  refused  to  comply ;  but  when  the  Polish 
army  was  defeated  Sept.,  1454,  in  the  war  with  the 
Teutonic  Order  (which  was  secretly  assisted  by  the 
pope  and  the  Polish  Church),  and  the  clergy  an¬ 
nounced  that  God  had  punished  the  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  king’s  negligence  of  the  Church  and 
for  his  protection  of  the  Jews,  Casimir  yielded  (1454) 
and  revoked  the  privileges  which  the  latter  had  en- 
joyed.  T.  his  led  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  many 
Polish  towns.  Capistrano  was  canonized  in  1090. 

Schlesische  Cur  lose  DcnhwUrdig - 
hutoi,  Fiankfort,  1089 ;  Sylvius,  Historia  Bohemica ,  col. 

°JnPe„Jews'  Hebr-  trans.,  pp.  210- 
W.1,  2,.0  «3»*,  239,  2o;>-2u6,  283,  423-427 ;  Krausliar,  Historua 
Zifdow  w  Polsce ,  n,68etseq>:  AUgmAnZcitfilrHiM.  Theol. 
u.,  part  2,  2o9  ct  scq.;  Sybel’s  Hist.  Zeit,  1803,  No.  3,pp.  19  et 
seq.;  klose,  Gcsch.  von  Breslau ,  ii.,  part  2,  39  et  scq.;  Ge- 
ineiner,  Regensburg isclie  Chronih,  vol.  iii.  passim  :  Are- 
tm,  Gcsch.  cler  Juden  in  Baler n,  p.  30;  Mei'r  Minz,  Re- 
sponsa ,  No.  03. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.— In  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  :  Warrants  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  as  opposed  to  private  retribution  or  vengeance, 
aie  found  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  anyone  of  the  following  crimes:  adultery 
(Lev,  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22);  bestiality  (Ex.  xxii. 
18  [A.  Y.  19];  Lev.  xx.  15);  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv. 
16);  false  evidence  in  capital  cases  (Deut.  xix.  16- 
19);  false  prophecy  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  xviii.  20);  idola¬ 
try,  actual  or  virtual  (Lev.  xx.-2;  Deut.  xiii.  7-19, 
xvii.  2-7);  incestuous  or  unnatural  connections 
(Lev.  xviii.  22,  xx.  11-14);  insubordination  to  su¬ 
preme  authority  (Deut.  xvii.  12);  kidnaping  (Ex. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7);  licentiousness  of  a  priest’s 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9);  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  12;  Lev. 
xxiv.  17;  Num.  xxxv.  et  seq.);  rape  committed 
on  a  betrothed  woman  (Deut.  xxii.  25);  striking  or 
cursing  a  parent,  or  otherwise  rebelling  against 
parental  authority  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9; 
Deut.  xxi.  18-2.1);  Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi,  14,* 
xxxv.  2;  Num.  xv.  32-36);  witchcraft  and  augury 
(Ex.  xxii.  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  27). 

Only  in  comparatively  few  instances  is  the  partic¬ 
ular  mode  of  death  incurred  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime  prescribed.  Blasphemy,  idolatry,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  witchcraft,  prostitution  by 
Modes  of  a  betrothed  virgin,  or  deceiving  her 
Pun-  husband  at  marriage  as  to  her  chastity 
ishment.  (Deut.  xxii.  21),  and  the  rebellious 
son  are,  according  to  the  Pentateuchal 
laws,  to  be  punished  with  death  by  stoning; 
bigamous  marriage  with  a  wife’s  mother  and  the 
prostitution  of  a  priest’s  daughter  are  punished  by 
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burning1 ;  communal  apostasy  is  punished  by  the 
sword.  VV itli  reference  to  all  other  capital  offenses, 
the  hiAV  ordains  that  the  perpetrator  shall  die  a  vio¬ 
lent  death,  occasionally  adding  the  expression,  “His 
(their)  blood  shall  be  upon  him  (them).”  This  ex¬ 
pression,  as  we  shall  see  prcscntty,  post-Biblical  leg¬ 
islation  applies  to  death  by  stoning.  The  Bible 
speaks  also  of  banging  (Deut.  xxi,  22),  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rabbinical  interpretation,  not  as  a  mode 
of  execution,  but  rather  of  exposure  after  death 
(Saul),  vi.  4,  75b). 

- - In  Rabbinic  Law :  An  old-established  rule 

of  rabbinic  jurisprudence  forbids  the  infliction  of 
punishment  where  there  is  no  Biblical  authority  for 
such  punishment  (Sanh.  82b;  compare  Sifre,  Deut. 
154).  That  authority,  however,  may  be  established 
by  Gezeraii  Shaw  ah  mW);  i.e., 
Rabbinic  by  comparing  similar  or  analogous  ex - 
Devel-  pressions  in  two  or  more  passages,  in 
opments.  one  of  which  the  meaning  and  import 
of  the  expression  are  unmistakable 
(Ker.  5a).  Similarly  in  cases  where  the  Pentateuch 
imposes  the  death  penalty,  without  specifying  the 
mode  of  death,  Talmudic  jurisprudence  discovers  the 
particular  mode  intended  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
Gezerali  shawali.  Thus:  In  reference  to  .the  man  or 
the  woman  who  makes  use  of  “a  familiar  spirit” — 
i.e.,  “a  wizard” — the  law  says  (Lev.  xx.  27),  “They 
shall  stone  them  with  stones ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them”  (D2  DITCH).  Here  the  expression  “Deme- 
hem  bam  ”  is  plainly  used  in  connection  with  death 
by  stoning;  hence  it  is  argued  that,  wherever  the 
same  expression  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  death  penalty,  it  means  death  by  sto¬ 
ning,  and  consequently  the  punishment  of  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xx.  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  is  the  same: 
death  b}r  stoning  (Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17;  Sifra,  Ke- 
doshim,  ix. ;  Sanh.  53b,  66a).  Again,  with  reference 
to  the  perpetrator  of  bestiality  the  law  reads  (Lev. 
xx.  15),  “  He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  and  ye 
shall  slay  the  beast.”  Here  the  particular  mode  of 
death  is  not  stated,  but  rabbinic  law  again  infers  it 
by  means  of  a  Gezerali  shawali.  Since,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  tlic  enticer  to  idolatry,  the  Bible  (Deut.  xiii 
10  [A.  Y.  9])  employs  the  term  Harag  =  “  to  slay  ” 
(“Thou  shalt  surely  slay  him ”),  and  this  is  imme¬ 
diately  explained  by  the  addition  (ib.  11  [A.  Y.  10]), 
“Thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  lie  die,”  it 
follows  that  the  term  “  harag  ”  used  in  reference  to 
the  beast  likewise  means  to  slay  by  stoning.  And 
as  for  the  criminal  himself,  his  sentence  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  beast  in  connection  with  which  he  is 
mentioned  (Sifra,  l.c.  x. ;  Sanh.  54b).  In  the  case  of 
the  instigator  to  communal  apostasy  (“  maddiali”)  the 
law  reads  (Deut.  xiii.  6  [A.  Y.  5]),  “He  hath  spoken 
...  to  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way  of  the  Lord,”  and 
in  that  of  the  enticer  of  individuals  (“  mesit”)  the  iden¬ 
tical  expression  is  used:  “  He  hath  sought  to  thrust 
thee  away  from  the  Lord  ”  (ib.  11  [A.  Y.  10]) '  hence 
as  in  the  latter  case  stoning  is  the  penalty,  so  it  is 
in  the  former  (Sifre,  Deut.  80:  Sanh.  89b).  Fi¬ 
nally,  concerning  the  witch,  it  is  said  (Ex.  xii.  17 
[A.  Y.  18]),  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  her  to  live.”  and 
elsewhere  (ib.  xix.  13)  the  expression,  “Shall  not 
live,”  is  used  in  connection  with  “  He  shall  surely  be 
stoned”;  therefore  in  the  first  case  the  particular 


penalty  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  second  (Mek.,  l.c. ; 
Sanh.  67a). 

According  to  these  conclusions,  rabbinic  law  based  on  Pen- 
tateuchal  authority,  expressed  or  inferred,  affixes  death  by 
stoning-  to  each,  of  the  following  eighteen  crimes  :  1.  Besti¬ 

ality  committed  by  man  (Lev.  xx.  15;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  54b  ;  Sifra, 
Kedoshim,  x.  1;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17).  2.  Bestiality  com¬ 

mitted  by  woman  (Lev.  xx.  1G :  Sanh.  vii.  4.  54b;  Sifra,  Kedo- 

shim,  x.  3;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17).  3.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16; 
Sanh.  vii.  4,43a;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.).  4.  Criminal  conversation 
with  a  betrothed  virgin  (Dent.  xxii.  23,  24;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  6Gb; 
Sifre,  Deut.  242) .  5.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own 
daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xx.  12;  Sanh.  vii,  4, 53a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
ix.  13).  6.  Criminal  conversation  with  one's  own  mother  (Lev. 
xviii.  7,  xx.  11:  Sanh.  vii.  4.  53a  ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  12).  7. 
Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own  stepmother  (Lev.  xviii. 
S,  xx.  11 ;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  53a ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  12).  8.  Cursing 
a  parent  (Lev.  xx.  9;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  06a ;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17; 
Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  7).  9.  Enticing  individuals  to  idolatry: 
“  Mesit”  (Deut.  xiii.  7-12  [A.  V.  6-11] ;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  67a;  Sifre, 
Deut.  90).  10.  Idolatry  (Deut.  xvii.  2-7;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  60b; 
Sifre,  Deut.  149).  11.  Instigating  communities  to  idolatry: 

“Maddiah”  (Deut.  xiii.  2-6  [A.  V.  1-5] ;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  67a;  Sifre, 
Deut.  86).  12.  Necromancy  (Lev.  xx.  27:  Sanh.  vii.  4, 

65a ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  xi.,  end) .  13.  Offering  one’s  own  children 
to  Molecli  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  64a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  viiL, 
parasliah  10,  beginning) .  14.  Pederasty  (Lev.  xx.  13 ;  Sanh. 

vii.  4,54a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  14).  15.  Pythonisra  (Lev.  xx. 
27;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  65a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim.  xi..  end).  16.  Rebelling 
against  parents  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21 ;  Sanh.  vii.  4,  68b ;  Sifre,  Deut. 
220).  17.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32-36;  Sanh.  vii.  4; 
Sifre,  Num.  114).  18.  Witchcraft  (Ex.  xxii.  17  [A.  V.  18]; 

Sanh.  vii.  4,  67a;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  17). 

As  in  the  several  classes  included  in  the  above 
category  (1,  2,  5,  7,  8,  14)  rabbinic  jurisprudence  es¬ 
tablishes  the  particular  punishment  of  the  criminal 
on  the  basis  of  Gezerali  shawali,  so  in  most  cases  of 
the  following  category  the  particular  punishment  is 
deduced  from  Gezerali  shawali.  Thus,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  bigamy  with  mother  and  (laughter  the  law 
reads  (Lev.  xx.  14):  “It  is  wickedness”  (“Zimmali 
hi”),  and  because  elsewhere  (ib.  xviii.  17)  the  iden¬ 
tical  expression  is  used  with  reference  to  criminal  con¬ 
versation  of  man  with  female  relatives  of  other  de¬ 
grees,  rabbinic  law  affixes  the  penalty  which  the 
Pentateuch  attaches  to  the  former  also  to  the  latter 
(Sanh.  ix.  1,  75a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  17).  On  the 
same  principle  the  Rabbis  establish  the  penalty  for 
such  conversation  with  relatives  within  certain  as¬ 
cending  degrees,  comparing  «thcm  with  the  descend¬ 
ing  degrees  of  like  removes,  explicitly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  (Yeb.  21a  et  seq.)  Yer.  Sank.  ix.  26d; 
Yer.Yeb.  ii.  3d). 

The  crimes  punished  in  rabbinic  law  with  death  by  burn¬ 
ing  are  accordingly  the  following  ten :  1.  Criminal  conversa¬ 
tion  by  a  priest’s  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  Sanli.  ix.  1,  76a ;  Sifra, 
Emor,  i.  14  etseq.).  2.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own 
daughter  (Yeb.  3a  ;  Sanh.  ix.  1,  75a).  3.  Criminal  conversation 
with  one’s  own  daughter’s  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  10;  Sanh.  ix. 
1,  75a).  4.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own  son’s  daugh¬ 
ter  (Ley.  xviii.  10;  Sanh.  ix.  1,75a).  5.  Criminal  conversa¬ 
tion  with  one’s  own  stepdaughter  (Lev.  xviii,  17 ;  Sanh,  ix.  1, 
75a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim.  ix.  16).  6.  Criminal  conversation  with 
one’s  own  stepdaughter’s  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  17 ;  Sanh.  ix. 
1,75a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  16).  7.  Criminal  conversation  with 
one’s  own  stepson’s  daughter  (Lev.  xviii.  1» ;  Sanh.  ix.  l,  7oa; 
Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  16).  8.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s 
own  mother-in-law  (Lev.  xx.  14;  Sanh.  ix.  1,  75a;  Sifra,  Ke¬ 
doshim,  ix.  15) .  9.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own  moth- 
er-in-law’s  mother  (Sanh.  ix.  1,  75a;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  17; 
Yeb.  21a  et  seq.).  10.  Criminal  conversation  with  one’s  own 
father-in-law's  mother  (Sanh.  ix.  1, 75a ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  17 ; 
Yeb.  21a). 

The  nine  cases  of  incest  here  enumerated  (2-10) 
subject  the  perpetrator  to  the  penalty  of  burning 
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only  when  the  crime  is  committed  during  the  life 
of  his  legal  wife  (Yeb.  95a;  Sanli.  76b;  see  Maimon- 
ides,  “Yad,”  Issure  Bi’ali,  i.  5). 

Two  crimes  only  are  punished  by  slaying  :  1.  Communal 
apostasy  (Deut.  xiii.  13-16  [A.  Y.  12-15]  ;  Sanli.  lx.  1,  52b ; 
Sifre,  Deut,  94.).  2.  Murder  (Ex.  xxi.  12;  Lev.  xxiv.  17; 
Sanh.  ix.  1,  52b;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  4;  Sifre,  Num.  160;  see 
Homicide). 

The  penalty  for  the  first  is  explicitly  declared 
(Deut.  xiii.  16  [A.  Y.  15]).-  “  Thou  shalt  surely  smite 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  ” ;  but  that  of  the  latter  is  again  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Gezerah  sliawah.  As  with  reference 
to  a  murderer  the  law  is  (Ex.  xxi.  20),  “He  shall 
surely  be  punished”  (“nakom  yinnakem”  ;  literally, 
“It  shall  surely  be  avenged  ”),  and  elsewhere  (Lev. 
xxvi.  25)  an  “avenging  sword”  (“hereb  nokemet”) 
is  spoken  of,  the  Rabbis  argue  that  tiie  term  “  nakom” 
applied  to  homicide  has  the  significance  given  to  it 
by  its  connection  with  sword  (Sanh.  vii.  8,  52b; 
Mek.,  Mishpatim,  4). 

To  the  three  modes  of  capital  punishment  explic¬ 
itly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuclial  laws,  rabbinic 
law. adds  a  fourth;  viz.,  strangulation.  In  post- 
Biblical  jurisprudence  this  is  the  penalty  incurred 
by  the  perpetrator  of  any  one  of  the  crimes  to  which 
the  Pentateuch  affixes  death,  without  specking 
the  mode  of  death  and  where  no  conclusions  from 
Gezerah  sliawah  can  be  deduced.  The  Rabbis  argue 
thus;  No  death-sentence  pronounced  in  the  Bible 
indefinitely  may  be  construed  with  severity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  interpreted  leniently.  And 
since  the  Rabbis  viewed  strangulation  as  the  easiest 
of  deaths,  they  decided  that  the  undefined  death-sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Pentateuclial  code  means  strangulation. 
Moreover,  the  Bible  frequently  speaks  of  death  sent 
“by  Heaven”  for  certain  sins  (for  example:  Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  10;  Lev.  x.  7,  9) ;  and  as  the  death  visited 
by  Heaven  leaves  no  outward  mark,  so  must  the 
death  inflicted  by  a  human  tribunal  leave  no  outward 
marks,  and  that  is  possible  onty  in  an  execution  by 
strangulation  (Mek.,  Mishpatim,  5;  Sifra,  Ixedo- 
shim,  ix.  11;  Sanh.  52b). 

By  strangulation  the  following  six  crimes  are  punished  • 

1.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  52b; 
Sifra,  Kedoshim,  ix.  11;  Sifre,  Deut.  241;  see  Adultery).’ 

2.  Bruising  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  S4b;  Mek., 
Mishpatim,  5).  3.  False  prophecy  (Deut.  xviii.  20;  Sanh.  xi.  1, 
o,  S9a;  Sifre,  Deut.  178).  4.  Insubordination  to  supreme 
authority;  “Zaken  mamre,”  (Deut.  x vii.  12 ;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  87a; 
Sifre,  Deut,  155).  5.  Kidnaping  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut,  xxiv.  7; 
Sanh.  xi.  1,  Sob;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  5;  Sifre,  Deut.  273;  seeAB- 
ductiox).  6.  Prophesying  in  the  name  of  heathen  deities 
(Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  Sanh.  xi.  1,  5,  89a ;  Sifre,  Deut,  178). 

Of  the  four  modes  of  capital  punishment — stoning, 
burning,  slaying,  and  strangulation— the  first  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  majority  of  Rabbis  the  severest;  the 
last,  the  mildest  (Sanh.  vii.  1,  49b  et  seq.).  Hence 
when  convicts  condemned  to  different  modes  of  cap¬ 
ital  punishment  become  intermixed  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  identification  and  classification,  all  of  them 
suffer  the  sentence  carrying  with  it  the  death  named 
lowest  in  the  order  cited  above  (Sanli.  ix.  3,  80b). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  found  guilty  of  sev¬ 
eral  crimes  of  different  grades  of  punishment,  be 
will  suffer  the  severest  death  to  which  he  is  liable 
(Sanh.  ix.  4,  81a;  compare  Tos.  Yom-Tob  to  Misli- 
nah). 


Capital  punishment  in  rabbinic  law,  or  indeed 
any  other  punishment,  must  not  be  inflicted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  verdict  of  a  regularly  constituted  court 
(Lesser  Sanli.)  of  three-and-twenty  qualified  mem¬ 
bers  (Sanli.  i.  1 ;  Sifre,  Num.  160),  and  except  on 
the  most  trustworthy  and  convincing  testimony  of 
at  least  two  qualified  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime 
(Deut,  xvii.  6,  xix.  15;  Sotali  vi.  3; 
Mode  of  Sifre,  Num.  161;  ib.  Deut.  150,188; 
Judgment.  Sanli.  30a)  who  must  also  depose 
that  the  culprit  bad  been  forewarned 
as  to  the  criminality  and  the  consequences  of  his 
project  (Sanh.  v.  1,  40b  etseq. ;  see  Hatraah).  The 
culprit  must  be  a  person  of  legal  age  and  of  sound 
mind,  and  the  crime  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  of  the  culprit's  free  will  and  without  the 
aid  of  others  (see  Abetment)  ;  and  if  any  one  wil¬ 
fully  kills  him  before  conviction,  a  charge  of  murder 
will  lie  against  such  perpetrator  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  ix.  15; 
Sifre,  Num.  161;  compare  ‘Ar.  i.  3,  6b).  Nor  may 
an  execution  be  deferred,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
“Zaken  mamre  ”  (Sanli.  xi.  4),  or  of  a  woman  about 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child  (‘Ar.  i.  4),  nor  may  it  be 
carried  out  on  a  day  sacred  to  religion  (Mek.,  Mish¬ 
patim,  4;  ib.  Wayyakhel;  Yeb.  6b;  Sanli.  35b).  On 
the  day  that  the  verdict  is  pronounced,  the  convict 
is  led  forth  to  execution  (Sanh.  34a).  Looking  upon 
the  sinner  as  upon  the  victim  of  folly  (Sotali  3a),  and 
considering  death  an  expiation  for  misdeeds  (Ber. 
60a;  Sanli.  vi.  2;  see  Atonement),  the  Rabbis  would 
not  permit  the  protraction  of  the  interval  between 
sentence  and  execution,  which  they  considered  as 
the  most  terrible  period  in  the  convict’s  existence. 
These  considerations  prompted  them  to  afford  the 
convict  every  possible  alleviation  of  the  pains  and 
sufferings  concomitant  with  the  execution,  and  to 
direct  the  execution  itself  so  as  to  prevent  the  muti¬ 
lation  of  the  body,  or  to  reduce  such  mutilation, 
w here  it  is  unavoidable — as  in  stoning  or  slaying — 
to  a  minimum.  The  Pentateuclial  law  (Lev.  xix.  18) 
prescribes,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self  ”  ;  and  the  Rabbis  maintain  that  this  love  must 
be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  social  intercourse 
in  life,  and  applied  even  to  the  convicted  criminal 
who,  “though  a  sinner,  is  still  thy  brother”  (Mak. 
iii.  15;  Sanh.  44a):  “  The  spirit  of  love  must  be  man¬ 
ifested  by  according  him  a  decent  death”  (Sanh.  45a 
52a). 

As  the  convict  is  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  which  is  located  outside  of  the  city  limits  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  court-house  (Sanli.  vi.  1, 
42b),  a  flag-bearer  is  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
court,  and  farther  on  a  rider  is  placed,  while  a 
herald  marches  in  front  of  the  procession,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  convict,  his  crime,  when  and 
where  committed,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on 
whose  evidence  he  was  convicted,  at 
Execution  the  same  time  inviting  any  and  every 
of  one  in  possession  of  evidence  favora- 
Sentence.  ble  to  the  convict  to  come  forward 
and  declare  it — the  judges  remaining 
in  session  throughout  the  process  of  the  execution 
and  fasting  all  that  day  (M.  Iv.  14b;  Sanli.  63a).  If 
favorable  evidence  comes  to  light,  the  flag-bearer 
gives  the  signal,  and  the  rider  turns  the  procession 
back  to  the  court  where  the  new  evidence  is  duly 
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considered.  Indeed,  the  convict’s  own  declaration 
that  he  can  prove  his  innocence,  or  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances,  cause  a  stay  until  he  is  heard.  And 
even  where  he  fails  to  effect  a  reversal  of  sentence 
by  his  first  attempt,  there  is  still  hope  left  for  him. 

He  may  repeat  the  attempt  several  times,  two 
scholars  accompanying  him  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ino*  him  and  judging  whether  further  delay  should 
be°permitted.  Oil  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  scaffold,  he  is  exhorted  to  make  confession  of  his 
sins,  though  not  specifically  of  the  crime  for  which 
be  is  to  suffer  death  (see  CONFESSION  OF  Sin). 
Thereupon  lie  is  given  to  drink  a  mixture  of  wine 
and.  olibanum,  that  he  may  become  stupefied  and 
not  realize  the  painful  close  of  his  earthly  career 
(Sem.  ii.  9;  Sanli.  43a;  compare  Mark  xv.  23;  con¬ 
trast  Matt,  xxvii.  34).  When  lie  is  brought  still 
nearer  to  the  fatal  place,  he  is  divested  of  his  clothes 
and  covered  in  front,  and,  if  a  woman,  in  front  and 
behind  (according  to  the  adopted  opinion,  a  woman 
was  not  divested  at  all).  In  this  state  the  convjct 
was  led  on  to  the  spot  (Sanli.  vi.  1-3,  42b-45b; 
Tosef.,  Sanli.  ix.  6;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.  3;  Sifre,  Deut. 
221).  Then  the  prosecuting  witnesses,  who  are  the 
only  legal  executioners  known  to  Biblical  and  rab¬ 
binic  laws  (Deut.  xvii.  7;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.  3; 
Sifre,  Deut.  89,  151 ;  Sanli.  45b),  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  which  tlieir  evidence  lias  brought 
about.  That  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Stoning  (n^pD):  With  reference  to  two  offenders 
subject  to  this  penalty,  the  Pentateuch  says,  “Thine 
hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterward  the  hand  of  all  the  people  ”  (Deut. 

xiii.  10  [A.  Y.  9]),  and  again  {ib.  xvii. 
The  “Four  7),  “The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall 

Deaths.”  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterward  the  hands  of  all  the 
people.”  Rabbinic  law  follows  this  injunction  lit 
erally,  but  confines  its  consummation  within  narrow 
limits!  The  convict  having  been  placed  on  a  plat¬ 
form  twice  his  height,  oue  of  the  witnesses  throws 
him  to  the  ground.  If  the  concussion  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  instant  death,  the  second  witness  hurls  a  heavy 
stone  at  his  chest;  and  only  when  this  also  proves 
insufficient  to  end  his  misery,  the  bystanders  throw 
stones  at  the  prostrate  body  until  death  ensues 
(Sanli.  vi.  4;  45a  et  seq. ;  Sifra,  Emor,  xix.;  Sifre, 
Hum.  114;  ib.  Deut.  89,  90,  149,  151). 

Burning  (nancy):  The  Pentateuch  simply  ordains 
that  the  criminal  “  shall  be  burnt  with  fire  ”  (Lev. 
xx.  14,  xxi.  9),  and  a  case  is  reported  from  the  last 
days  of  the  Second  Temple,  where  a  guilty  daughter 
of  a  priest  was  actually  burned  on  a  pyre.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reporter  of  the  case  stated  that  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  it  during  his  minority ;  and  as  the  testimony 
of  a  minor  is  not  valid,  no  rule  of  procedure  could 
be  based  thereon.  Indeed,  the  Rabbis  declared  that 
a  court  ordering  such  an  execution  was  ignorant  of 
traditional  law,  and  a  later  teacher  was  of  opinion 
that  the  court  referred  to  consisted  of  dissenting 
Sadducees.  According  to  rabbinic  law,  an  execu¬ 
tion  by  burning  means  this:  The  witnesses  secure 
the  convict,  then  force  his  mouth  open  by  means  of 
a  stout  cord  (wrapped  in  soft  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
discoloration  of  the  convict’s  neck)  being  tightly 
drawn  around  his  neck,  when  molten  lead  or,  ac¬ 


cording  to  another  opinion,  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  is  poured  down  his  throat  and  burns  his  vitals. 
(Sanli.  vii.  2,  52b;  Tosef.,  Sanli.  ix.  11;  Yer.  Sanh. 
vii.  24b). 

Slaying  (;nn):  The  convict  having  been  fastened 
to  a  post,  his  head  is  severed  from  the  body  by  a 
blow  with  a  sword.  Splitting  the  body  or  piercing 
it  is  not  permitted;  neither  is  it  allowed  to  perform 
decapitation  on  a  block  (Sanh.  vii.  3,  52b;  Mek., 
Mishpatim,  4;  Sifre,  Deut.  94).  See  Beheading. 

Strangulation  (pjn)  is  effected  by  slinging 
around  the  convict’s  neck  a  stout  cord,  wrapped  in 
soft  cloth,  which  the  executioners  draw  in  opposite 
directions,  until  all  breath  leaves  his  body  and  he 
dies  (Sanh.  vii.  3,  52b;  Mek.,  Mishpatim,  5;  Sifra, 
Kedosliim,  ix.  11). 

'  Ho  execution  is  attended  with  posthumous  indig¬ 
nities,  except  that  the  usual  mourning  ceremonies 
are  not  observed  (Sifra,  Shemini,  Introduction,  28; 
Sem.  ii.  7:  Sanh.  vi.  6),  and  in  the  case  of  the  idola¬ 
ter  and  of  the  blasphemer  banging  is  superadded, 
provided  the  criminal  is  not  a  woman.  The  expo¬ 
sure  of  tho  body,  however,  must  not  be  proti acted. 
The  dead  convict’s  hands  are  joined  above  his  head, 
and  by  them  he  is  suspended ;  but  while  one  of  the 
executioners  is  still  engaged  in  fastening  the  cords, 
the  other  must  begin  to  untie  them.  As  to  the  gib¬ 
bet,  it  must  not  be  a  natural  or  permanent  one,  like 
a  tree,  but  an  artificial  arrangement,  easily  remova¬ 
ble;  and  when  once  used,  must  be  buried  out  of 
siglit  (Sauh.  vi.  4,  46b ;  Sifre,  Deut.  221). 

For  the  burial  of  convicts  two  special  cemeteries 
are  provided:  one  in  which  those  are  bmied  who 
have  been  executed  either  by  stoning  or  by  burning, 
and  another  for  those  slain  or  strangled.  The  dry 
bones  are  eventually  disinterred,  and  placed  in  the 
general  burial-grounds  (Sanh.  vi.  5,  6,  47b;  Tosef., 
Sanli.  ix.  8,  9;  Yer.  Sanh.  vi.  23d). 

Ho  sentence  carries  with  it  any  change  in  the  civil 
status  of  the  convict’s  family.  The  Pentateuchal 
law  provides  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  “  The  parents  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  parents ;  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sins,”  and  rabbinic 
jurisprudence  follows  this  principle  both  to  the  let¬ 
ter  and  in  spirit.  Hor  is  a  sentence  attended  by 
confiscation  of  the  convict’s  goods.  All  his  posses¬ 
sions  descend  to  his  legal  heirs  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  iv.  6; 
Sanh.  27b,  48b ;  see  Confiscation). 

Rabbinic  jurisprudence  is  developed  on  the  basis 
of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  particularly 
of  the  Pentateuchal  codes  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  31;  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Contra  Ap.”  i.  8;  Hag.  10b, 
Critical  14a;  Hed.  22b;  Mak.  23b;  compare 
Hote.  Darmesteter,  “The  Talmud,”  trans¬ 
lation  by  II.  Szold,  pp.  62  et  seq.) ;  but 
tliat  development  naturally  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ages  during  which  it  took  place — from  Ezra  s 
times^o  the  final  redaction  of  the  Gemara  (559  b.c. 
to  550  c.e.).  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
development  of  the  civil  and  ritualistic  laws,  which 
governed  Jewish  life  long  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Palestine-  But  also  in  criminal  law,  involving 
capital  punishment,  the  right  to  administer  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Sanhedrin  decades  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Sanh.  41a;  Ter.  bank.  i.  lba, 
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vn  24b)  the  Rabbis  delved  deeply,  elaborating  the 
details  thereof  with  a  view  to  their  application  in 
the  hoped-for  Messianic  days  (m'V)ti  Sank 

51b ;  \  eb.  4oa)  or  for  the  satisfaction  accruing  from 
stud}  (~iZL>  p2pi  B’ln,  ib.).  In  this  department 
tiiere  are  therefore  some  laws  which  are  mere  le-al 
opinions  or  theoretic  ratiocinations  which  were 
never  applied  in  practise.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  laws  relating  to  the  “rebellious  son”  and  to 
communal  apostasy”  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xi.  6,  xiv  1- 
banh.  71a).  However,  the  bulk  of  rabbinic  rules’ 
even  those  concerning  capital  punishment,  bear  the 
stamp  of  great  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
based  on  actual  precedent  or  on  old  traditional  inter¬ 
pretation.  Josephus,  whose  main  authority  for  the 
hrst  half  of  lus  “Antiquities”  doubtless  "was  the  I 
-Bible  itself,  supplements  his  outlines  of  “the  politv 
settled  by  Moses”  (“Ant.”  iv.  8,  §§  1-45)  with. tradi¬ 
tions  current  m  his  day.  Some  of  these  traditions 
agree  with  the  corresponding  Halakot  embodied  in 
the  Talmudim  and  halakic  Midrashim  at  a  much 
later  date.  A  few  examples  must  suffice.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  traditional  law,  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xii. 

W  ^  s.aTs*.  “  Tlie  purposing  of  a  thing,  but  not- actu¬ 
ally  doing  it,  is  not  deserving  of  punishment  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Tosef.,  Mak.  v.  [iv.]  10;  Sanh.  68b;  Mak.  16a)- 
nevertheless  he  construes  the  Pentateuchal  law  re¬ 
garding  the  confuted  witness  (Deut.  xix.  16-19)  as  de¬ 
creeing  punishment  where  the  sentence  brouoht 
about  by  the  confuted  testimony  has  not  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  says  (“Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  15),  “If  an v  one  be 
Relieved  to  have  borne  false  witness,  let  him,  when  he 
is  convicted,  suffer  all  the  very  same  punishments 
winch  lie  against  whom  he  bore  witness  was  to  have 
fifered.  This  coincides  with  the  rabbinic  Halakali 
(Male,  i  6 ;  Sift®.  Deut.  190 ;  see  Alibi),  as  opposed  to 
the  Sadducenn  ruling  that  the  confuted  witness  is 
punisliaole  only  after  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  his  falsehood  lias  brought  about  (ib. ;  compare 
.  Mendelsohn,  "Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  the  An - 
cient  Kebrews,”  p.  136).  Also  the  Pentateuchal 
",  (E,X/,  2]  >  32>  regarding  an  assault  on  a  woman 

with  chila  Josephus  (l.c.  %  33)  interprets  in  the  spirit 
of  thejrlalakali  (Mek.,  Mishpatim,  8;  B.  Iv.  42a- 
Sanh.  74a;  compare  Geiger,  “  Urselirift,”  pp  '436  et 
seq.-  Pineles,  “Darkah  shel  Torah,”  §  160)  Like¬ 
wise  his  esteeming  guiltless  the  slayer  of  the  thief 
although  lie  were  only  breaking  in  at  the  wall  ” 

{t-c.  f  ~i),  is  in  consonance  with  the  traditional  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Halakali  (Mek.,  Mi.shpatim.13 ;  Saul.. 

‘~a  ’  ^  e’'  Sanl1-  Vli‘-  20c) ;  and  so  is  Iiis  reduction  of 
the  number  of  stripes  (Dent.  xxv.  1-3)  from  forty  to 
forty  save  one  ”  (l.c.  §§  21,  23)  in  accord  with  the 
Halakali i  (Mak.  m.  10,  22b;  Sifre,  Deut.  186;  com- 
pare  II  Cor.  xi.  24).  ’ 

As  to  the  spirit  of  later  rabbinic  legislation,  it 

CJeai1)  t  aPP«ars  tlafxt  there  xvas  a.  tendency  to  rOUlIOG 

f^pital  punishment  to  a  minimum,  if  not  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  That  capital  punishment  was  a  rare 
occurrence  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  common-' 
ealtli  is  patent  from  the  statement  in  the  Mishnah 
that,  a  court  was  stigmatized  as  “murderous”  if  it 
condemned  to  death  more  than  one  human  being  in 
the  course  of  seven  years.  Indeed,  Ei.eazar  b.  Az a  - 
RiAH  applied  the  same  epithet  to  a  court  that  exe¬ 
cuted  more  than  one  man  in  every  seventy  years ; 


|  and  his  famous  colleagues,  Trypuon  and  Akiba 
openly  avowed  their  opposition  to  capital  punish! 
meat,  saying,  “Had  we  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrin 
[dining  Judea  s  independence],  no  man  would  ever 
have  been  executed,”  as  they  would  always  have 
found  some  legal  informalities  by  which  to  make  a 
sentence  of  death  impossible  (Mak.  i.  7a). 


Rccht  tt  229-238 

■r"Sf‘  de  Moise' Bk'  iv':  Semagr.  Ordinances,’  pp! 

J-  SR'  S.  M. 

(KOPFEL),  WOLFGANG  FABB.I- 

S:  German  Hebrew  scholar;  born  at  Hagenau 
Alsace  m  1478;  died  Nov.,  1541.  In  1515  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Basel;  and  eiMit 

years  later  provost  of  St.  Thomas,  Strasburg.  lie 
works a  Heb'e"  Srammar  and  various  theological 

DicL  1S2~' p- 33r: 

T*  E.  Ms. 

CAPPADOCIA  (Greek,  Ka--a<hida,  derived  from 
tlielersian,  “  Hoaspadakhym ”=  “country  of  the 
good  horses” ;  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
lvatpadhuka  ”) :  Ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  known  to  the  Jews  in  its  Greek  form  also 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Mkl- 

V™  ■Roman  pi’Q.vince  Cappadocia  extended 
from  the  Taurus  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  the  Halys 
to  the  Euphrates.  According  to  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  i. 

0,  sj  1)  the  Cappadocians  were  formerly  called  “Mo- 
socheui, ”  the  Biblical  tribe  Meshech,  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  Tubal;  and  Philo  (in  treating  of  Gen, 
xxvi  28)  is  said  to  have  called  them  “  Canaanites.  ” 
Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  “Syrians”  (i.  72,  v.  49 


4*),  and  even  at  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  544) 
they  were  known  among  the  Greeks  as  “  wliite  Syr¬ 
ians  ”  {/evKOGvpoi).  They  must  not,  however  be 
classed  with  the  Semites,  since  the  little  that  re- 
mams  of  their  language  shows  no  relationsliip  with 
Semitic  (Gesenius,  “Monuments,  Phoenicia;,”  p.  11) 
The  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  Hexapla,  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  identify  (Deut. 

il  28)  the  Biblical  Capi-itoh  with  Cap- 
•  padocia.  Tlie  targums  on  Gen.  x.  14, 
the  Bible.  Amos  ix.  7  (here  also  the  LXX.  and 
Syrnmachus),  and  J'er.  xlvii.  4  (also 
Aquila  and  Tlieodotion),  identify  it  also  with  Caph 
tor,  and  the  targum  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  11,  with  Gamma- 
dim,  where  the  reading  DU  (“Medes  ”)  serves  as 
basis.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  Bible 
would  testify  to  an  emigration  of  the  Cappadocians 

irom  Assyrian  and  Median  resi  ons  to  Syria  and  Trades- 

tIDooo^°rlatGr  tlmes’  eoiHParc  Yuhasin,  ed.  London, 

р.  z42b. 

Josephus  is  tlie  first  to  give  genuine  historical 

с. ata;  he  often  mentions  Cappadocia,  since  the  royal 

house  of  Herod  was  related  to  that 
Josephus,  of  Cappadocia  by  the  marriage  of 
,  n  .  lIerod>s  son  Alexander  (subsequently 
executed)  to  Glaphyra,  daughter  of  King  Arclielaus 
of  Cappadocia  (“Ant.”  xvi.  1,  §  2).  Glaphyra  later 
gieatly  shocked  the  Jews  by  marrying  her  brother- 
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in-law  Archelaus  (ib.  xvii.  13,  §  4).  Through  these  I  lislied  anonymously  by  Thomas  Erpenius,  at  Ley- 


connections  with  Cappadocia,  and  perhaps  even  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  Jews  came  to  that  country,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  spread  among  them  {Acts  ii,  9,  xviii.  23; 
I  Peter  i.  1 ;  on  the  Hypsistarian  sect  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  see  M.  FriedUinder,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev. ” 
xiv.  300).  Jews  of  Cappadocia  also  went  to  the  fes¬ 
tivals  at  Jerusalem  (“Ant.”  xvi.  6,  §7);  some  settled 
in  Sepplioris  (Yer.  Sheb.  39a);  and  R.  Judah,  P. 
Yannai,  and  P.  Samuel  are  mentioned  as  Cappadocian 
teachers  of  the  Law.  The  Halakah  mentions  the 
Jews  of  Cappadocia,  saying  that  they  had  no  vege¬ 
tal  oil,  using  only  mineral  oil  (naphtha)  for  lighting 
on  the  Sabbath  (Tosef.,  Sliab.  ii.  3:  Yer.  4d;  Bab. 
26a).  The  Talmud  also  speaks  of  robbers  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  iv.  5 ;  Bab.  25b),  the  Cappadocians 
being  in  evil  repute  because  of  their  astuteness. 
Mazaca,  or  Caesarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  is 
also  frequently  mentioned ;  P.  Akiba  visited  it  on 
his  travels  (Tosef.,  Yeb,  xiv.  5;  Yer.  15d;  Bab.  25b); 
and  R.  Me'ir,  a  teacher  of  the  Law,  is  also  mentioned 
here  (Bab.  Yeb.  121a).  The  importance  of  Mazaca, 
and  hence  that  of  Cappadocia,  is  shown  most  clearly, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Persian  king, 
Sapor  I.,  during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  besieged 
the  city,  he  had  12,000  Jews  massacred  (M.  K.  26a); 
it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  Laodicea  were  rent  by  the 
noise  of  the  arrows  at  Mazaca  (ib.).  Further  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Cappadocian  coins  (Ket.  xiii.  11) 
which,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation  (Parhi, 
in“Kaftor  wa-Ferah,”  ed.  Edelmann,  p.  29b),  were 
superior  to  those  of  Palestine.  An  ingenious  use  of 
the  name  is  seen  in  the  interpretation  of  a  dream 
(Ka-7ra  =  20;  6okol  —  beams),  by  means  of  which  a 
hidden  treasure  was  found  (Lam.  R.  i.  1 ;  Gen.  R. 
GS,  12;  Ber.  56b;  Ma‘as.  Sh.  55b);  this  passage  like¬ 
wise  indicates  that  journeys  were  often  undertaken  to 
Cappadocia.  The  word  u  Cappadocia,  ”  furthermore, 
was  used  as  a  veiled  expression  for  Rome  (Tan., 
Way  era,  13 ;  ib.  Bo,  4),  and  in  this  sense  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dream  above  mentioned.  Cappa¬ 
docia  had  no  independent  existence  in  later  times, 
and  lienee  no  further  importance  for  Judaism. 

Bibliography:  Knobel,  Die  Voikertafcl  der  Gencsis.w.  119, 

148, 153,  Giessen,  1850 ;  Neubaner,  G.  T.  pp.  317-319 ;  Bottger, 

Topoaraphisch -Historisch cs  Lexicon  zu  den  Schriftcn  des 

Flavius  Josephus,  p.  75;  Krauss,  LchmcOrter,  ii.  558,  559. 

G.  S.  Kit. 

CAPPEL,  LOTUS  (LUDGVICUS  CAPPEL- 
LUS)  ;  Christian  theologian  and  Hebrew  scholar; 
descended  from  an  old  aristocratic  French  Hugue¬ 
not  family;  born  Oct.  15,  1585;  died  June  18,  1658. 
In  consequence  of  the  so-called  Tractate  of  Nemours 
of  July  7,  1585,  Cappers  parents  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  during  their  flight  Louis  was 
bom  at  Saint  Elier,  near  Sedan.  The  soldiers  of  the 

League,  -csrlio  were  pursuing  -fclae  parents.  Tery  nearly 

spitted  the  new-born  infant  on  their  swords.  After 
studying  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Sedan, 
and  traveling  for  four  years  through  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  he  was  appointed,  in  1613, 
preacher  and  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1633  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology,  at  the  Reformed  Academy  of 
Saumur.  He  died  there,  highly  honored. 

Cappel  gained  imperishable  fame  by  his  two 
books,  “Arcanum  Punctationis  Revelatum,”  pub- 


den,  in  1624,  and  “Critica  Sacra,”  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1650.  In  the  “Arcanum”  he  proved  conclusively 
that  the  Hebrew  text  was  first  pointed  after  the 
Christian  era,  until  which  time  it  had  been  composed 
merely  of  consonants  ;  in  the  “  Critica  ”  he  proved 
that  not  even  the  consonantal  text  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  without  errors,  but  needed  emendation  with 
the  help  of  the  versions  and  of  conjecture. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  Cappel  that  he  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  undertake,  with  exemplary 
clearness,  penetration,  and  method,  a  purely  philo- 
logic  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliography;  Ludoviei Cappelli,  Commentarius  de  Cappel - 

lomim  Geute ,  reprinted  in  Ludoviei  Cappelli,  Commeiitarii 

et  Notoe  Critical  in  Vctus  Test  amen  turn,  Amsterdam,  1689. 

t.  k.  h.  c. 

CAPSALI :  Family  of  scholars  in  European 
Turkey  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
which  came  original!}7  from  Greece,  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  Elijah  Capsali  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  name  was  taken  from  Cape 
Capsali,  in  the  south  of  the  Morea.  Elijah  had  two 
sons,  Moses  and  David,  and  the  latter  one  son, 
Elkanah.  The  last  Capsali  mentioned  in  Jewish 
history  is  Elijah,  son  of  Elkanah.  The  following 
members  of  the  family  are  especially  noteworthy ; 

Eliezer  Capsali:  Talmudist  at  Constantinople 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Karaites,  whose  literary  degen¬ 
eracy  was  then  notorious,  he  consented  to  instruct 
them  in  the  rabbinic  disciplines;  imposing  only  the 
conditions  that  his  pupils  should  refrain  from  vilify¬ 
ing  the  Talmudic  authorities,  and  from  desecrating 
the  holy  days  of  the  rabbinical  calendar.  Tliis  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  the  Karaites  with  Talmudic  Juda¬ 
ism,  or  at  least  to  soften  their  hostile  attitude  toward 
it,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  rigorists 
among  the  rabbis.  Even  Moses  Capsali,  wbo  cer¬ 
tainly  was  independent  enough  otherwise,  stoutly 
opposed  his  relative,  Eliezer  (perhaps  chiefly  because 
it  was  not  customary  to  treat  the  Karaites  in  a 
friendly  manner;  see  Elijah  Mizrahi,  Responsa, 
No.  57). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Judcn ,  viii.  20S;  Lattes, 
LikJpiitim  Shnn ii n ,  p.  17. 

Elijah  b.  Elkanah  Capsali:  Turkish  Talmud¬ 
ist  and  historian ;  bom  at  Candia  about  1490 ;  died 
(there?)  about  1555.  In  1509  Capsali  left  his  native 
city  to  study  at  Padua  under  Judah  Minz;  but 
Judah  dying  eight  days  after  Capsali’s  arrival,  the 
latter  went  to  MeiT  Katzenellenbogen,  Minz’s  son- 
in-law  and  successor.  In  1522  Capsali  was  again  at 
Candia,  having  been  appointed  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity  there,  with  three  assistants.  During  the 
terrible  plague  which  appeared  in  Candia  soon  after, 

entailing  upon  tlie  Jews  great  suffering.,  -u-liieli  uras 

aggravated  by  the  policy  of  isolating  the  Jewish 
quarter,  Capsali  worked  unselfishly  to  relieve  the 
stricken.  When  Menahem  del  Medigo,  rabbi  of 
Candia,  became  too  old  to  officiate,  Capsali  and 
Judah  del  Medigo  were  appointed  rabbis  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  Capsali  continued  there  until  bis  death. 
Among  his  pupils,  Samuel  Algazi  deserves  especial 
mention  (compare  Nepi-Gliirondi,  “Toledot  Gedole 
Yisrael,”  p.  6,  below).  Capsali  carried  on  a  learned 
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correspondence  with  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his 
time;  he  showed  a  remarkable  independence  of 
spirit,  not  only  in  his  relations  with  high  authori¬ 
ties,  but  also  in  regard  to  ancient,  time-honored 
customs.  For  instance,  he  abolished  the  custom, 
widely  spread  in  Candia,  of  selling  b}r  auction  the 
honor  of  bridegroom  of  the  Torah ;  ordering  instead 
that  this  should  be  conferred  gratuitously  upon  a 
scholar  or  other  prominent  person  of  the  community 
(Hayyim  Benveniste,  “Kcneset  ha-Gedolali,  Orali 
Hayyim,  ”  to  669 ;  i.  88c).  The  independence  and  self- 
confidence  manifested  by  Capsali  in  his  decisions 
aroused  the  opposition  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
The  responsa  literature  of  that  time  contains  numer¬ 
ous  references  by  prominent  rabbis  to  the  controver¬ 
sies  between  Capsali  and  his  associate  rabbi  of  Can¬ 
dia,  Judah  del  Medigo;  the  former  always  inclining 
to  a  less  rigorous  interpretation  than  the  latter  (com¬ 
pare  Moses  Alaslikar,  Responsa,  No.  114,  p.  ITT; 
Nos.  99,  pp.  111-114;  Me’ir  Katzenellenbogen,  Re¬ 
sponsa,  No.  29).  Abraham  ibn  Nalimias  was  another 
opponent  of  Capsali  (Benveniste,  lx,  pp.  261,  263, 
342). 

Capsali  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  (1) 

“  Sefer  Dibre  lia-Yamim  le-Malkut  Winiziali”;  (2) 
“Seder  Eliyaliu  Zutta,”  or  “  Debe  Eliyahu”;  (3) 
“No‘am  Hoblim,”  decisions  and  responsa  ;  and  (4)  a 
collection  of  responsa.  The  first  work  is  a  history 
of  Venice,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 

Elijah  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains, 
Capsali’s  in  addition,  matter  relating  to  other 

Works.  Italian  cities,  and  a  section  on  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Jews  in  German}'. 
The  second  work,  a  history  of  the  Turkish  empire 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  1522,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  general  history,  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This  book  (in  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  British 
Museum),  the  publication  of  which  would  certainly 
throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Turkey,  contains  a  section  on  Spain  and  Portugal 
down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Judging  from  the  extracts  made  by  Lattes, 
Capsali  was  not  only  an  excellent  stylist— possessing 
neither  the  baldness  of  the  chroniclers  nor  the  ex¬ 
uberance  and  affectation  of  the  elcgists— but  was 
also  a  reliable  historian.  Capsali  added  to  the  work, 
which  is  divided  into  4  books  and  166  sections,  a 
treatise  on  theodicy.  His  interest  in  history  is  also 
seen  in  his  collection  of  responsa,  “No‘am  Hoblim,” 
in  which  he  narrates  numerous  interesting  occur¬ 
rences  relating  to  the  Rabbis  (compare,  for  example, 
the  extract  in  Gratz,  “  Gesch  der  Juden,”  viii.  443- 
445,  which  refers  to  the  controversy  between  Joseph 
Colon  and  Moses  Capsali).  CapsalVs  responsa  seem 
to  have  entirely  disappeared:  Hayyim  Benveniste  is 
the  only  one  known  to  have  possessed  and  used  a 
copy  of  them. 

Bibliography :  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  viii.  443  ct  see/.; 
Lattes,  LiMiitim  Shonim,  pp.  4 S— 32  (extracts  from  Capsali’s 
rf  7/'  tt  l1  Vahu  nee  given  on  pp.  33-110);  Neubauer,  Cat, 
Bodl.  Hchr.  MSS.  No.  2411 ;  Nepi-Gliirondi.  Tolcdot  Gedolc 
1  Israel,  pp.  G-S;  Rabbi  no  wicz,  Moza'c  (Mali ,  Index. 

Elkanah  b.  David  Capsali  :  Turkish  Talmud¬ 
ist  and  philanthropist  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteen th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle, 
Moses  Capsali,  at  Constantinople,  but  left  that  city 


and  settled  at  Candia,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  community. 
In  1493  he  was  “  condestable  ”  (high  constable),  one 
of  its  highest  officers,  and  in  that  capacity  was  spe¬ 
cially  active  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  exiles  who  arrived  that  year  in  Candia.  In  one 
day  (July  22,  1493)  lie  collected  for  their  assistance 
250  Venetian  gulden,  a  very  large  sum  for  that  time. 
Many  notes  on  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
Elijah  Capsali’s  work  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Elkanah,  his  father. 

Bibliography  :  Lattes, Likkutim  Shonim,  pp.  17-18 ;  Luzzatto, 

in  Wiener,  iEmck  ha-Bdka  (Hebr.  part),  p.  20. 

Moses  b.  Elijah.  Capsali:  Chief  rabbi  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  born  in  Greece  1420;  died  about 
1495  at  Constantinople.  When  a  young  man  he 
left  his  native  country  in  order  to  study  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  yesliibot.  He  is  next  mentioned  as  rabbi  of 
Constantinople  about  1450 ;  but  he  became  promi¬ 
nent  only  during  tlie  reign  of  Sultan  Mohammed  II., 
who  appointed  him  chief  rabbi  of  Turkey.  The 
sultan  thought  so  much  of  the  rabbi  that  he  assigned 
to  him  a  seat  in  the  divan  beside  the  mufti,  the  re¬ 
ligious  head  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  above  the 
patriarch  of  the  Christians. 

Capsali  held  various  offices,  which  included  the 
supervision  of  the  taxes  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  rabbis,  and  he  even  acted  as  a  civil 
judge.  It  is  said  that  the  sultan’s  respect  for  the 
rabbi  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  disguised  as  a  civil¬ 
ian,  Mohammed  was  present  one  day  while  Capsali 
was  rendering  his  decisions;  and  lie  assured  him¬ 
self  that  the  rabbi  was  incorruptible  and  impartial 
in  his  judgments.  When  the  sultan  undertook  to 
improve  the  moral  conditions  of  some  parts  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  it  was  said  that  this  endeavor  was 
prompted  by  the  rabbi.  It  is  certain  that  Capsali 
dealt  very  severely  with  Jewish  youths  who,  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  janizaries,  imitated  them  in  leading 
un- J 'c wish  and  immoral  lives.  Some  of  these  youths, 
enraged  by  the  corporal  punishment  he  had  inflicted 
on  them,  attempted  to  kill  him  during  a  street  riot 
in  1481,  and  he  escaped  only  by  flight.  Capsali’s 
associations  with  Bayazid,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Mohammed  II. ,  were  equally  pleasant ;  and  Bayazid ’s 
friendliness  toward  the  Jews,  that  became  especially 
evident  in  the  ready  reception  of  the  Spanish  exiles, 
must  he  ascribed  in  no  small  measure  to  Capsali’s 
influence. 

Capsali  directed  communal  affairs  with  considera¬ 
ble  skill,  and  commanded  general  respect.  Ascetic 
in  his  mode  of  life — fasting  frequently,  and  always 
sleeping  on  a  bare  floor — he  was  an  advocate  of  rig¬ 
orous  rabbinism,  severely  criticizing  the  attempt  of 
some  rabbis  to  instruct  the  Karaites  in  the  Talmud 
(compare  Eliezeii  Capsali  above).  Nevertheless 
lie  seems  to  have  taken  certain  liberties  in  various 
ritual  questions,  that  made  him  many  enemies.  A 
party  was  formed  at  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  Capsali’s  reputation,  and 
Capsali  of  branding  him  as  an  ignorant  and 
and  Colon,  unscrupulous  rabbi.  At  the  head  of 
this  clique  was  Moses  “Twenty-four,” 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  lie  knew  only 
the  twenty -four  books  of  the  Bible  and  nothing  of 
the  later  literature,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  Con- 
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sfcantinople  by  the  community  of  Jerusalem  in  order 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  chief  rabbi  to  collect 
money  for  the  poor  of  that  city.  But  Capsali,  for 
political  reasons,  could  not  comply  with  the  request; 
for  Bayazid  II.  Avas  then  at  war  with  the  calif  of 
Egypt,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  money  from 
Turkey  into  the  Egyptian  provinces,  hence  into 
Palestine  also.  Moses  “Twenty-four”  was  so  exas¬ 
perated  against  the  chief  rabbi  because  of  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  that  he  offered  his  services  to  the  men 
who  were  attempting  to  bring  Capsali  into  disgrace. 
At  the  head  of  these  were  Elijah  Parnes,  Aaron  b. 
Abbaya,  Isaac  Alterno,  and  Asher  of  Cologne,  who 
addressed  to  Joseph  Colon,  one  of  the  greatest  rab¬ 
binical  authorities  of  the  time,  a  letter  containing 
the  gravest  accusations  against  Capsali,  especially 
that  of  being  careless  in  deciding  cases  dealing  with 
marital  troubles.  Moses  “  T wenty-f  our  ”  carried  this 
mendacious  letter  to  Colon  in  Italy,  who  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  denounce  Capsali  violently,  declaring  him  to 
be  unfit  to  fill  the  office  of  rabbi.  In  the  ensuing  con¬ 
troversy  between  Capsali  and  Colon  men  like  J udah 
Minz  and  the  three  learned  Del  Medigo  brothers  (El- 
kanali,  Moses,  and  Elijah),  as  well  as  many  other 
rabbis,  took  Capsali’s  part  against  Colon.  It  is  a 
proof  of  Capsali’s  noble  character  that  he  received 
Colon’s  son  Perez  in  a  most  friendly  way  when  the 
latter  came  to  Constantinople  to  ask  Capsali’s  par¬ 
don,  as  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  had  requested 
him.  Capsali,  moreover,  spoke  of  Colon  in  the 
highest  terms,  convinced  that  his  opponent  had  acted 
against  him  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  zealous  in  upholding  the  Law. 

Bibliography :  Griitz,  Gcsch.  clcrJuclcn ,  viii..  Index;  Lattes, 
Likkutim  Shon  im,  pp.  6-17 :  Nepi-Gliirondi,  Toleclot  Geclole 
Yisracl ,  pp.  205-307 ;  RabPinowicz,  Moza'e  Golah  (see  In- 

to)'  L.  G. 

CAPTAIN :  One  at  the  head  of,  and  in  com¬ 
mand  over,  others;  a  chief  or  officer;  the  head  man 
of  a  clan ;  the  commander  of  an  army.  The  title 
occurs  both  in  A.  V.  and  R.  Y.  as  the  equivalent 
for  a  large  variety  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  fre¬ 
quently  translated  differently  in  other  passages. 
Even  where  the  rendering  “captain  ”  is  adopted,  the 
exact  military  or  official  implication  of  the  title  is 
often  not  indicated.  This  indefiniteness  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Jewish  military  forces,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  -were  not 
rigidly  or  systematically  organized.  Standing  or 
regular  armies  Avere  unknown  before  the  days  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  levies  raised  for  purposes  of  offensive  or  de¬ 
fensive  warfare  fell  naturally  into  units  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  tribes  or  clans  to  which  they 
The  belonged,  the  captain  of  each  contin- 
Tribe  the  gent  being  usually  the  chief  of  the 
Military  tribe  or  clan ;  though  occasionally  the 
Unit.  captain  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
or  was  not  its  chief.  Bands  of  men 
unconnected  tribally,  the  “  vain  men  ”  or  fellows  of 
Judges  xi.  3,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  prowess,  are  sometimes  men¬ 
tioned;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Saul,  in  “choos¬ 
ing  ”  three  thousand  men  (I  Sam.  xiii.  2),  called  into 
service  such  a  company,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  the  same  expedient  a  little  later  in  his 
III.— 36 


career  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  induced  him  to  keep  together 
as  a  permanent  establishment  a  body  of  armed  men 
under  his  personal  command.  It  is  during  his  reign 
that  mention  is  first  found  of  a  commander-  or  cap¬ 
tain-in-chief;  namely,  Abner  (I  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Under  David  much  progress  was  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  organization  of  a  standing  military 
force.  While  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  David  had 
been  himself  the  leader  of  a  band  of  freebooters  (see 
I  Sam.  xxii.  2  et  seq.).  His  followers  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  standing  army.  Under  him  are  found,  in 
addition  to  the  commander -in-chief,  “captains  of 
the  host  ”  (^n  II  Sam.  xxiv.  4).  The  captain 
of  the  royal  body-guard  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  court  (II  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23).  Captains  of  “runners,” — i.e.,  foot-soldiers,  a 
body  of  men  probably  entrusted  with  the  custodian¬ 
ship  of  the  palace  gates  (II  Kings  x.  25) — are  named 
in  I  Kings  xiv.  27.  These  “  runners  ”  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  companies  of  hundreds  (II  Kings  xi.  4, 

maon  np). 

The  meaning  of  ’’SyvC'H  (A.  V.,  “  chief  among 
the  captains” ;  It.  V.,  “chief  of  the  captains”)  is  not 
certain.  “  Slialisli”  has  been  explained  as  the  third  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  Chariot  (LXX.,  rpLcra-qg)-,  still,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  military  chariots  had  come  into 
use  among  the  Israelites  so  earty  as  David’s  reign. 
In  Ex.  xiv.  7  and  xv.  4  the  reference  is  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  chariots,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been 
manned  by  two  men  only.  “  Slialisli  ”  in  these  two 
verses  seems  to  designate  “picked  troops,”  the  elite 
of  soldiers.  (See  Baentsch  on  Ex.  xiv.  7,  in  “Hand- 
kommentar  zum  Alten  Testament.”)  In  other  pas¬ 
sages  the  “  shalish  ”  probably  was  a  military  officer 
in  charge  of  a  third  of  a  larger  ‘division  (compare 
battalion  =  £  regiment),  or  the  third  officer  in  rank. 
Compare  Assyrian  “slialshaa,”  Rawlinson  “Asiatic 
Inscriptions,  ”  v.  3,  48;  Assurbanipal  “Inscriptions,” 
130, 1.  Solomon,  however,  had  “  captains  ”  of  horse 
and  chariots  (I  Kings  ix.  22). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  during  the  period  of  the 
kings  the  army  was  divided  into  tactical  units  of 
1,000,,  subdivided  again  into  bodies  of 
Military  100,  50,  and  10,  each  under  its  proper 
Divisions,  officer  or  “head”  (BWi),  or  “captain” 
(~ljy).  The  fixed  titles  of  the  various 
ranks  in  the  military  hierarchy  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  each  officer  was  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  “  head  ”  or  “  captain  ”  (“  sar  ”)  of  the 
number  under  him  (I  Sam.  viii.  12,  xvii.  18,  xviii. 
13;  II  Sam.  xviii.  1;  Ex.  xviii.  21;  I  Macc.  iii.  55), 
though  the  title  “  shalish  ”  would  indicate  also  an¬ 
other  nomenclature.  The  sources  furnish  too  scanty 
a  supply  of  facts  to  substantiate  a  more  definite 
assertion. 

The  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Second  Temple 
were  organized  into  groups,  with  proper  officers  or 
captains.  Under  the  high  priest  the 
Captains  po  (“segan”),  more  generally  desig- 
ofthe  nated  nyoDH  (“the  memunneh”), 
Temple,  often  officiated  as  his  lieutenant.  Jost 
(“  Gesch.  des  Judentliums  und  Seiner 
Sekten,”  i.  150)  suggests  that  this  is  the' officer  de¬ 
scribed  in  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26  as  arpariryog  rov  lepov 
(“  captain  of  the  temple  ”),  and  in  II  Macc.  iii.  4  as 
TTpoararyg  (“governor”).  This  identification,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  very  convincing.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
bold  orpar^yog  to  be  the  rendering  of  "lDC^D  £>50, 
the  Hishnaic  title  of  the  “captain  [of  one]  of  the 
priestly  groups”  (nnVamad  or  “ mislimar ”).  The 
officer  named  in  the  passages  quoted  above  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  one  given  the  same  title  ( [orpnrj/yog )  by 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  xx.  6,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  ii.  5,  §  3).  He 
is  the  captain  of  the  Levitical  temple-guard  (compare 
Maimonides,  “Kele.  Ham.”  iii.),  a  bod}r  of  police, 
referred  to  also  in  Luke  xxii.  4,  52.  The  officers 
that  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (John  xviii.  3) 
may  have  belonged  to  this  company.  The  “  cap¬ 
tain  ”  of  Acts  xxii.  28,  and  possibly  John  xviii.  12, 
rendering  the  Greek  word  x(^aPX°c,  represents  a 
Roman  officer,  the  “  prrefectus  ”  or  “  tribunus  mili- 
tum”;  it  is  not  clear  which  grade  of  the  Roman 
military  hierarchy  is  meant  by  the  “  captain  of  the 
guards,”  in  Acts  xxviii.  16,  where  it  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  arparoTzedapxvg.  The  R.  Y.  omits  the 
sentence  altogether. 

Three  Hebrew  words  are  mistranslated  “  captain  ” 
by  the  A.  V. :  (1)  in  II  Kings  xi.  4, 19  (probably 
a  misreading  for  VPD;  see  Ciieketiiites)  ;  (2) 
inEzek.  xxi.  22  (“battering  rams,”  R.  V.);  (3) 
in  Jer.  xiii.  21,  where  “  friend  ”  is  the  proper  meaning. 

FollOAving  are  other  Hebrew  equivalents :  “  Tif- 


as  in  R.  Y.  generally).  “Pehali,”  an  Assyrian  title; 
“paliati,”  from  “bel  pahati,”  lord  of  a  district  = 
governor;  military  “captain”  in  II  Kings  xviii.  24; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23.  “Kazin,” 
originally  “elder,”  “judge.”  “Rosli,”  “head” 
“  chief  ”  (R.  Y.).  “  Ba‘al,  ”  “  lord  ”  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13), 

“captain”  of  prison.  “Rab”  (II  Kings  xxxv.  8), 
“  captain  ”  of  executioners ;  interchanges  with  “  sar  ” 
(Gen.  xxxix.  1).  “Sar”  is  equivalent  to  “prince,” 
and  hence  “commander,”  “captain.”  “Shallit”  is 
rendered  “ruler”  in  Dan.  ii.  15.  For  renderings  of 
“shalish”  see  above,  and  Dillmann  on  Ex.  xiv.  7, 
in  “  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  Hciligen 
Schriften”;  also  Paul  Haupt,  in  “Beitriige  fur 
Assyriologie  und  Semitischen  Sprachwissenschaft,” 
iv.  4,  pp.  582-587,  Leipsic,  1902. 

E.  G.  II. 

CAPTIVES. — Biblical  Data:  The  Bible  makes 
no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  captives  taken  in 
war.  Captives  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  as 
such  were  subject  to  all  the  laws  that  govern  the 
relations  between  the  master  and  his  non- Jewish 
slave  OJJDn  ‘UP) ;  (see  Slaves).  In  the  early  wars 
of  Joshua  Avith  the  se\ren  tribes  that  inhabited  Pal¬ 
estine,  there  could  be  no  captives  of  war,  as  the 
Israelites  Avere  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  people, 


Jewish  Captives  ix  Attitude  of  Supplication. 

(From  Layard’s  “  Monuments  of  Nineveh.”) 


sar,”  (the  Assyrian  “dupsharu  ”  =  writer  of  tablets), 
in  Jer.  Ii.  27  and  Nahum  iii.  17,  a  military  officer, 
probably  the  HebreAV  “Sofer”  (Jer.  Iii.  25;  reading 
emended  II  Kings  xxv,  19,  see  Nowack,  “Lehr- 
buch  der  Hebraischen  Archaologie,”  i.  360).  “Na- 
gid,”  a  title  of  royal  personages;  secondarily, 
“chief,”  and  hence  “captain”  (I  Chron.  xii.  27,  xiii. 
1) ;  the  “  steward  ”  of  the  palace  (II  Chron.  xxviii. 
7).  “Nasi,”  truer  rendering,  “prince”  (Num.  ii.  3, 


even  the  Avomen  and  the  children  (Deut.  xx.  16-18). 
In  later  days  the  descendants  of  such  Canaanites  as 
escaped  destruction  Solomon  considered  not  only 
tributary  to  himself,  but  also  bond-servants  who  had 
to  serve  the  Israelites  at  any  time  in  whatever  capac¬ 
ity  they  might  be  needed  (I  Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  Mai- 
monides,  “  Yad,”  Melakim,  vi.  1), 

According  to  the  Deuteronomic  laAv  (Deut.  xx. 
10-18),  the  Israelites  Avere  commanded  to  destroy 
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all  male  adults  of  a  conquered  people.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  Israelitisli  kings  showed  unusual 
mildness  to  tlieir  captives.  Aliab  released  Ben 
Hadad  of  Syria  on  very  generous  terms,  after  the 
latter  had  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the  battle¬ 
field  (I  Kings  xx.  34).  At  the  instance  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  the  king  of  Israel  dismissed  a  Syrian 
army  which  had  been  taken  by  stratagem  (II  Kings 
vi.  20-23). 

Female  captives  were  also  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  female  non- Jewish  slaves.  A  peculiar 
exception  to  that  general  law  is  the  case  of  the 
“yefafc  to'ar”  (n«ri  Deut.  xxi.  10-14).  An 
Israelitisli  warrior  who  had  intercourse  with  a  cap¬ 
tive  might  take  her  for  a  wife,  after  having  permitted 
her  to  mourn  for  her  parents  a  full  month.  If  he 
then  refused  to  marry  her,  he  could  not  sell  her  into 
slavery,  but  must  let  her  go  free. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Babbis  saw 

in  the  law  regarding  female  captives  a  reluctant  con¬ 
cession  to  the  passions  of  man,  and  therefore  looked 
upon  such  an  act  unfavorably.  They  treated  it  as 
an  exception  and  limited  it  in  the  following  manner: 

One  who  takes  possession  of  a  female  captive 
during  war  may  not  cast  her  off ;  but,  if  she  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Jewish  religion,  her  captor 
must  keep  her  in  his  house  for  three  months,  this 
being  the  accepted  interpretation  of  “yerah  yamim  ” 
(Deut.  xxi.  13),  and  then  marry  her.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  three  months  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  her, 
he  must  not  sell  her  into  slavery,  but  must  send  her 
away  free.  Should  she  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Jewish  faith,  he  may  continue  to  keep  her  for  twelve 
months  and  use  peaceful  persuasion ;  but  if  at  the 
end  of  that  period  she  is  still  steadfast  in  her  deter¬ 
mination,  he  must  send  her  away  free.  At  no  time 
may  the  captor  employ  compulsory  measures  to 
force  her  into  the  Jewish  faith.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Aaron,  he  can  not  marry  her,  as  the 
Jewish  law  prohibits  a  Kohen  from  marrying  a 
proselyte  (Yeb.  48b;  Kid.  21b  et  seq. ;  Maimonides, 
“  Yad,”  Melakim,  viii.  2-7). 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.y.  TT’ar ; 

Spitzer,  Hccr  unci  Wchnjcxctz  dev  Alien  Isvcteliten,  Gric- 

chen  und  Burner,  cli.  xix.,  Vinkovcze,  1879. 

j.  sit.  J.  H.  G. 

CAPTIVITY,  or  EXILE,  BABYLONIAN : 

By  “  exile  ”  is  meant  any  form  of  forced  emigration 
in  which  the  selection  of  his  new  habitation  is  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  person  banished.  In  a  particu¬ 
lar  sense  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  enforced 
emigration  of  larger  communities,  such  as  tribes  and 
nations;  in  which  case,  however,  any  choice  of  dom¬ 
icile  seems  to  be  withheld.  The  specific  term  for 
this  species  of  exile  is  “  deportation.”  In  antiquity, 
deportation  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
political  purposes,  either  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
a  conquered  people,  or  to  cultivate  new  and  unset¬ 
tled  districts  by  populating  them,  or  to  fuse  together 
various  nationalities — more  widely  separated  in 
ancient  times  than  they  are  to-day — and  occasionally 
to  subserve  several  of  these  various  ends  at  once. 

The  earliest  deportation  of  Israelites  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  that  of  Tiglatli-pileser  III. 
This  king,  either  in  734  b.c.,  upon  the  march  against 
Pliilistia,  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the  eponym 


list,  or  (in  the  event  that  the  march  against  Hano 
of  Gaza  [734]  did  not  concern  the  affairs  of  Israel  and 
Judah)  in  733,  took  the  field  against 
The  Pckali  of  Israel  and  Bezin  of  Damas- 
Deporta-  cus,  who  were  warring  against  his  vas- 
tion  sal,  King  Ahaz  of  Judah,  and  punished 
of  Israel,  them  by  annexing  the  northern  and 
eastern  borderlands  (II  Kings  xvi.  7-9). 
While  he  annexed  these  borderlands  of  the  tribes  of 
Zebulon,  Asher,  and  Naplitali,  together  with  such 
of  the  eastern  territory  of  the  Jordan  as  belonged  to 
Israel,  he  led  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  into 
Assyria,  and  established  them  there  (II  Kings  xv. 
29).  The  second  deportation  took  place  after  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  in  722  b.c.,  which  conquest  was 
followed  by  the  demolition  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  last  king  of  that  country,  Hosliea,  had  renounced 
allegiance  to  Shalmaneser  IV.  (II  Kings  xvii.  4), 
whereupon  the  latter  besieged  the  city  of  Samaria 
for  three  years  (724-722).  It  was  reserved  for  his 
successor,  Sargon,  however,  to  capture  the  hostile 
capital,  as  is  evident  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(in  contradiction  to  II  Kings  xvii.  3  et  seq.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  conquest  was  made  by  Shal¬ 
maneser  himself).  On  that  occasion  27,280  people 
were  taken  captive  and  deported,  partly  to  the  As¬ 
syrian  province  of  Gozan  in  Mesopotamia  and  partly 
to  Media,  where  they  were  established  as  royal 
charges;  while,  at  the  same  time,  colonists  of  other 
nationalities  were  settled  in  Samaria  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  to  take  the  place  of  those  de¬ 
ported.  In  this  way  not  only  was  a  conquered  and 
hostile  people  thoroughly  disrupted,  but  it  was  at 
once  replaced  by  subjects  loyal  to  the  crown,  among 
whom  the  vacated  territory  was  distributed,  and 
who  obtained  special  prerogatives,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  allegiance.  The  first  people  to  be 
sent  thither  (721  b.c.)  from  Babylon  as  settlers  were 
Arameans.  Upon  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  in¬ 
surrection,  however  (647  b.  c.),  Assurbanipal  sent  fur¬ 
ther  contingents  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Sippara 
(Sepliarvaim),  Susa,  and  Elam  (II  Kings  xvii.  24, 
xviii.  11 ;  Ezra  iv.  4-10). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  kingdom,  Judea, 
were  in  their  turn  subjected  to  two  deportations. 

The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  year 
Deportation  597  in  connection  with  the  first  con- 
of  Judah,  quest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar.  On  that  occasion  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Josiali’s  son 
Jehoialcim,  because  the  latter,  relying  upon  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Egypt,  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
Babylonia.  As  soon  as  Jelioiacliin  or  Jaconiah,  who 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  his  father,  Jehoiakim,  as 
king,  had,  after  a  short  defense,  surrendered  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Babylonian  army,  Nebuchadnezzar 
ordered  him,  together  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  land,  and  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
the  Temple  and  the  palace,  to  be  sent  to  Babylonia 
(II  Kings  xxiv.  1-16).  Thus  began  the  Babylonian 
Exile  (597),  from  which  year  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  was  among  the  captives,  dates  his  calculations. 
Another  deportation  took  place  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (5S6  b.c.).  The  new  king, 
Zedekiah,  a  son  of  Josiah,  whose  original  name  was. 
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Mattaniali,  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  sovereign  (Ezek.  xvii.  13).  But  as  early  as 
593  he  had  planned  an  insurrection  against  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  to  which  end  lie  had  summoned  the 
ambassadors  of  the  disaffected  Syrian  states  tribu¬ 
tary  to  Babylon ;  namely,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Psammeticlms  II.  (594-588),  the 
new  king  of  Egypt,  was  probably  the  soul  of  the 
undertaking.  Although  peace  still  reigned  in  Syria, 
and  Zedekiah  himself  appeared  before  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  to  vindicate  his  good  faith  (Jer.  li.  59etseq.)} 
it  soon  thereafter  became  possible  for  the  Egyptian 
king  Hophra  to  tempt  Zedekiah  into  a  breach  of 
faith.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  compelled  to  step 
in,  and  repaired  to  Hi  blah  on  the  Orontes,  in  order 
to  conduct  a  campaign  against  Jerusalem  directly 
from  liis  headquarters.  The  siege  began  Jan.  10, 
587,  and  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  half.  As  the  city, 
partly  because  of  its  inaccessible  position,  and  partly 
because  of  its  strong  fortifications,  was  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  to  assault,  Nebuchadnezzar  endeavored  to 
starve  out  the  inhabitants  by  encircling  Jerusalem 
with  a  wall.  The  approaching  army  of  Hophra  now 
compelled  the  Babylonians  temporarily  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  stand  battle.  The  Egyptians,  how¬ 
ever,  were  beaten ;  and  the  siege  began  anew,  and 
was  continued  until  July  9,  586,  when  the  be- 
leaguerers  penetrated  into  the  city  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  protective  wall  built  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxxii.  5;  II  Kings  xxii.  14). 
An  attempt'  at  flight  by  Zedekiah  and  his  retinue 
wTas  frustrated ;  he  and  his  armed  followers  being 
intercepted  before  they  eoukl  cross  the  Jordan. 
The  retinue  were  dispersed,  while  Zedekiah  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Rib- 
lali.  Here  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  sons,  who 
were  murdered  in  his  presence.  His  eyes  were  then 
put  out,  and  he  was  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
On  Aug,  7  of  the  same  year  Nebuzaradan,  captain 
of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  body-guard,  ordered  that  the 
Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  all  dwellings  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  be  set  on  fire,  and  that  the  sur¬ 
viving  inhabitants  be  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  all  those  who,  after  the 
capitulation  of  the  city,  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  the  Babylonians.  Seventy  or  eighty  dis¬ 
tinguished  Jews,  however,  among  them  the  high 
priest  Seraiah,  were  sent  to  Riblah,  where,  by  the 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  were  put  to  death 
(II  Kings  xxv.  1  et  seq. ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1  et  seq lii.  1 
et  seq.).  Yet  a  third  deportation  of  the  Jews  was 
ordered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  futile 
siege  of  Tyre,  which  lasted  thirteen  years  (585-573 
b.  c.)  and  compelled  Nebuchadnezzar  to  keep  a 
standing  army  in  Syria,  probably  a  rebellion  broke 
out  among  the  population,  which,  since  the  murder 
of  Judah’s  Jewish  governor,  Gedaliali,  had  been 
heavily  oppressed  (Jer.  lii.  30).  In  consequence  of 
this,  there  was  ordered,  either  in  582  or  581  b.c.,  an¬ 
other  partial  deportation  to  Babylon. 

As  regards  the  number  of  Jews  deported  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  there  are  two  divergent  reports. 
According  to  the  statements  in  Jer,  lii.  28-30,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  the  more  reliable,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  the  more  complete,  3,023  Jews  were  de¬ 
ported  in  597  b.  c. ,  S32  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  586, 


and  745  Jews  in  583,  making  4,600  persons  in  all. 
But  in  Biblical  times,  as  to-day  in  Oriental  countries, 
only  the  men  were  counted.  Hence 
Number  it  follows  that  from  14,000  to  18,000 
of  Bab-  souls  must  have  been  deported  to  Bab¬ 
ylonian  ylon.  The  other  statements,  given 
Exiles.  in  II  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16,  refer  only  to 
the  deportation  of  the  year  597  b.c. 
Verse  14  states  that  10,000  men  were  sent  into  exile; 
while  according  to  verse  16  the  number  was  8,000. 
As  the  former  verse  is  part  of  an  addition  to  the 
original  text,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
second,  the  figures  in  which,  however,  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  those  given  in  Jeremiah.  Now,  if 
the  figures  as  given  in  Jeremiah  for  the  years  597, 
586,  and  582  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  exiles,  taking  into  consideration  II  Kings 
xxiv.  16,  will  be  12,000  men,  or  in’  all  36,000  "to 
48, 000  souls.  Furthermore,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
total  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  about 
120,000  (the  figures  should  probably  be  somewhat 
higher,  as  the  country  was  at  that  time  more  densely 
populated  than  it  is  to-day),  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  (according  to  II  Kings  xxiv.  16)  or,  per¬ 
haps  more  correctly,  one-eighth  (according  to  Jer. 
lii.  28-30)  was  led  captive  into  Bab}rlonia. 

The  Israelites  who  were  deported  in  597  at  first 
hoped  for  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes.  As  they 
belonged  without  exception  to  the 
Condition  leading  families,  they  had  given  cre- 
of  deuce  to  the  sayings  of  the  false  proph- 
the  Exiles,  ets  who  had  flattered  them  (Jer.  xxvii.- 
xxix. ;  Ezek.  xii.  21,  xiii.  23);  and  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  had  remained  at  home, 
they  came  to  regard  themselves  as  the  true  Israel, 
although  they  themselves  by  no  means  conformed 
to  the  standard  which  the  true  prophets  had  pic¬ 
tured  of  an  ideal  Israel  (Jer.  xxiv. ;  Ezek.  xi.  1-21), 
nor  did  they  betray  any  evidence  of  a  “now  heart.” 
When,  therefore,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  586,  they  were,  after  all, 
compelled  to  follow  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxix. 
4-9)  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  a  protracted  exile. 

As  exiles,  under  royal  protection,  and  conse¬ 
quently  ep joying  special  prerogatives  in  their  new 
home,  their  personal  lot  was  undoubtedly  a  happier 
one  than  that  of  their  brethren  who  had  remained 
behind.  Their  habitation  was  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  the}" 
lived  together  in  considerable  nmnbers  or  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  places  where 
they  dwelt  were  known  by  various  names;  thus, 
“Tel  Abib,”  according  to  the  Hebrew  etymology, 
signified  “hill  of  corn-ears,”  whereas  its  Babylonian 
signification  was  “the  deluge,”  or  “hill  of  the 
stream  ” — the  valley  of  the  rivers  Chebar  (one  of  the 
numerous  canals  of  the  Euphrates),  Casiphia,  and 
Ahava  (Ezek.  i.  3;  Ezra  viii.  15,  17).  A  number  of 
western  Semitic  proper  names,  discovered  upon  in¬ 
scriptions  found  in  Nippur,  have  led  Hilprecht  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  exiles  were  settled  in  that 
place  (see,  for  example,  “Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  Quarter^  Statement,”  Jan.,  1898,  p.  54; 
April,  1898,  p.  137).  They  not  only  preserved  their 
old  tribal  distinction,  but  kept  special  genealogical 
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records  (Ezra  viii.  17;  Ezek.  xiii.  9);  and  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  or  elders  were  the  leaders  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  communities  (Ezra  viii.  1  etseq.,  \§et  seq. ;  Ezek. 
yiii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1). 

Their  outward  condition  was  also  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory.  Jeremiah,  in  his  exhortations  (xxix. 
5-7;  compare  Ezek.  xiii.  2  et  seq.,  xiv.  9-11),  states 
that  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  till  the  soil, 
to  cultivate  the  family  life,  and,  by  thrift  and 
diligence,  to  accumulate  wealth.  Perhaps,  being 
permitted  to  administer  their  internal  affairs  through 
their  elders,  they  were  allowed  the  undisturbed  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion;  and  nowhere  are  bloody  per¬ 
secutions  heard  of,  designed  to  alienate  forcibly  the 
people  from  their  ancestral  religion,  and  to  coerce 
them  into  accepting  that  of  the  conquerors.  All  the 
misery,  want,  imprisonment,  and  ill-treatment,  fre¬ 
quently  described  as  suffered  iu  Babylonia,  must  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Prophets,  whenever 
they  gazed  back  upon  the  national  catastrophe,  felt 
anew  all  the  pangs  of  homelessness  and  servitude. 
Consequently,  the  description  of  the  people  as  a 
helpless  worm  (Isa.  xli.  14),  and  of  the  violence  and 
spoliation  which  had  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition 
of  those  who  suffer  iu  chains  and  bondage  (ib.  xiii. 
20-24),  is  not  ascribable  to  actual  sufferings  inflicted 
in  the  land  of  exile.  The  chains  and  bonds  are  not 
such  as  have  been  forged  for  them  in  the  land  of 
their  exile:  they  are  figurative  of  the  condition  of 
homelessness  and  servitude  into  which  the  exiled 
Israelites  have  fallen;  and  they  have  lost  tlieir 
home,  they  have  been  despoiled,  and  the  fetters  of 
the  foreign  rule  weigh  heavily  upon  them.  The 
Prophets  also  deplore  the  deep  humiliation  to  which 
God  has  subjected  His  people  by  consigning  them 
to  ruin,  and  they  bewail  the  circumstance  that  even 
the  religious  leaders,  the  priests  and  the  Prophets 
themselves,  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  a  pagan  people,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  Ilis  holy  Temple  according  to 
the  divine  mission  appointed  to  them  (Isa.  xliii.  28, 
xlvii.  6).  The  source  of  the  most  poignant  grief  on 
the  part  of  the  pious  devotees  of  Yhwh  was  the 
ridicule  cast  by  the  idolaters  upon  their  religion, 
their  God,  and  His  power;  for,  as  the  pagans  could 
not  trace  the  downfall  of  the  people  to  its  true  cause 
—the  sins  of  the,  people  themselves— 'they  beheld  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  Israel's  God  (Isa.  lii.  ^). 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  exiles,  and  particularly  of  such  of 
them  as  were  engaged  in  the  diversi- 
Heligious  fled  commerce  in  the  Babylonian  me- 
Conditions.  tropolis,  the  longing  for  home  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared,  and  the}'  learned  to 
content  themselves  with  material  prosperity.  Most 
of  these  indifferent  persons  were  lost  to  their  people ; 
for,  in  their  anxiety  to  retain  the  wealth  they  had 
acquired,  they  learned  to  conform  to  the  manners 
and  customs  "of  the  country,  thus  sacrificing  not 
only  their  national  but  also  tlieir  religious  independ¬ 
ence  and  individuality.  Hence  the  denunciation  by 
the  Prophets -of  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  prac¬ 
tised  among  the  people.  Even  if  the  description  of 
the  idolatry  mentioned  in  Isa.  lvi.  9-1  vii.  18a  be¬ 
longs  to  pre-exilic  times,  many  other  passages  so 


graphically  describe  the  idolatrous  practises  of  the 
exiles  that  the  relation  between  these  and  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  cult  can  not  be  mistaken  (Isa.  Ixv.  8  et  seq.\ 
compare  ib.  lxvi.  17).  Despite  all  this  indifference 
and  impiety  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  there  was 
nevertheless  an  element  that  remained  true  to  the 
service  of  Yhwh.  These  “servants  of  Ynwn,” 
who  humbly  submitted  (D'W,  “the  meek”)  to  His 
will,  gathered  about  the  few  Prophets  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  hut  whose  voice  and  influence 
were  lost  amid  the  general  depravity,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  the  pain  caused  by  base  ingratitude  and 
faithlessness  toward  the  God  of  their  fathers,  were 
also  compelled  to  endure  all  the  shafts  of  scorn  and 
ridicule.  While  some,  though  without  obeying  the 
prophet’s  exhortations  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  31),  listened  to 
his  words — -either  because  they  appreciated  his  elo¬ 
quence,  or  because  they  were  entertained  and  pleased 
by  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the  man  of  God— others 
ridiculed  this  faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  fond  hope  of 
the  devotees  of  Ynwn  of  a  future  salvation  and  a 
redemption  from  pagan  captivity  (Isa.  lxiv.  5).  In¬ 
deed,  in  their  delusion  they  proceeded  even  to  open 
hostility  and  oppression ;  and  a  reference  to  a  species 
of  excommunication  or,  at  least,  an  open  declaration 
of  ostracism,  is  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage.  These  sad  experiences  of  all  true  Israelites 
tended  to  separate  them  more  and  more  from  their 
recreant  brethren.  The  more  the  pious  exiles  felt 
themselves  repelled  by  their  pagan  environment  and 
their  disloyal  fellow -Israelites  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  3  et  seq.,) 
the  closer  became  the  union  among  themselves,  and 
the  stronger  their  allegiance  to  their  Prophets  and 
the  Law.  What  they  had  re-established  almost  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  the 
sacred  observances.  True,  a  festive  celebration  of 
the  high  festivals  was  out  of  the  question,  in  view 
of  the  unfavorable  conditions  and  of 
Religious  the  mood  of  the  people.  Such  a  cele- 
Ob-  bration  was,  therefore,  supplanted  by 
servances.  solemn  da}rs  of  penance  and  prayer  to 
commemorate  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  people  (Zecli.  vii.  3,  viii.  19).  The 
fasts  of  the  fathers  were  also  observed,  although  in 
so  superficial  and  thoughtless  a  manner  that  the 
prophet  was  compelled  to  condemn  the  mode  of  ob¬ 
servance,  and  to  censure  fasting  when  accompanied 
by  the  ordinary  business  pursuits  of  every-day  (Isa. 
lviii.  3).  As  the  faithful  could  not  honor  Yhwh  by 
sacrifices  in  a  foreign  land,  nothing  remained  to 
them  of  all  their  ceremonial  but  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (Hosea  ix.  8-5)  and  such  other  customs 
as  were  connected  with  a  certain  independence  of 
action.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  act  of  circum¬ 
cision,  which,  together  with  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  constituted  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Israel; 
regular  prayer,  performed  with  the  face  turned 
toward  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  viii.  48) ;  and  fasting,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  When  the  Prophets  of  the  Exile 
spoke  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  divine 
prophecies  would  be  fulfilled,  they  al- 
The  ways  emphasized  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Sabbath  as  the  foremost  obligation,  as 
the  force  which  should  unite  and 
♦preserve  the  Jewish  community  (Isa.  lvi.  2,  6  et 
seq. ;  lviii.  13;  Jer.  xvii.  19  et  seq. ;  Ezek.  xx.  12  et 
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scq. ;  xxii.  8,  26).  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
from  the  demands  and  exhortations  of  the  Prophets 
that  they  were  now  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremonial,  as  the  more  external  form  of  religious 
observance,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  religious  spirit  in  works  of 
morality  and  charity. 

At  the  same  time  the  idea  found  acceptance  that 
the  submission  of  the  personal  will  to  that  of  the 
Lord  would  prove  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  in 
His  sight  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26;  Isa.  Ixi. 
1-3).  Ezekiel  also  establishes  the  new  principle 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  sought  in  indi¬ 
vidual  morality :  “The  righteousness  of  the  right¬ 
eous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him”  (Ezek.  xviii.  20-32; 
compare  Dent.  xxiv.  16;  Hum.  xxvi,  11);  where¬ 
fore  he,  also,  in  contrast  with  the  present  disposition 
of  the  exiles,  predicts  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  26).  The  new  religious  conviction 
was  confirmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  pagan 
idols  with  the  attendant  immoral  cult,  which  reacted 
to  strengthen  and  to  purify  the  conception  of  the 
monotheistic  idea,  so  that  in  the  Deutero-Isaiali  the 
certain  conviction  is  already  expressed  of  the  ulti 
mate  recognition  of  Yhwii  by  all  pagan  peoples. 

Pai  ticular  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  ancestral 
literature ;  and  thus  there  arose  during  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Exile  the  profession  of  the  “scribes,”  those 
learned  in  the  Law  who  set  the  standard  of  piety* 
and  .devotion,  and  who  transmitted  their  precepts 
both  to  their  successors  and  to  the  people  at  large, 
while  at  the  same  time  extending  the  body  of  the 
laws  by  means  of  revision  and  amplification  (see 
Pentateuch).  Historical  writings  also  were  now 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  Law, 

_  establishing  as  a  basis  the  historical 
Cultivation  conception  of  Deuteronomy.  All  the 
of  calamities  which  had  befallen  Israel 
Literature,  were  accepted  by  these  exiles  as  a 
punishment  for  transgressions,  and 
particularly  for  idol- worship.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam 
had  ruined  Israel,  and  the  transgressions  of  Mauas- 
seh,  despite  his  subsequent  thorough  reformation 
were  only  atoned  for  by  the  downfall  of  Judaln 
Therefore  the  history  of  the  past  was  to  serve  both 
as  a  warning  and  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  This 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  compilation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  older  historical  works  into  a  historical  entity: 
the  new  Israel,  risen  from  the  grave  of  exile,  must 
avoid  the  sins  and  errors  which  caused  the  ruin  of 
its  fathers.  And  indeed  the  Psalms  which  were 
composed  after  the  Exile  reveal  a  keener  introspec¬ 
tion,  a  deeper  sense  of  contrition,  and  a  more  frank 
a\  owal  of  sin  than  the  earlier  ones. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  for  the  better  was 
the  liberation  of  Iving  Jelioiachin  from  his  captivity, 
with  regal  honors  which  distinguished  him  above 
all  other  kings  at  the  court  of  Baby- 
Termina-  Ion.  According  to  II  Kings  xxv.  27- 
tion  of  the  30,  he  was  liberated  by  Evil-Merodacli 
Exile.  (562-560  n.  c.) ;  and  though  this  passage 
mentions  the  liberation  as  occurring 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jelioi- 
achm^the  event  must  be  ascribed  to  Neriglissai* 
(568-556).  The  first  permanent  change  was  brought 


about  by  the  Persian  king  Cyrus.  As  the  Deutero- 
Isaiali  already  desired  and  predicted  after  the  first 
inroad  of  Cyrus  into  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (545) 
a  conquest  of  the  city  of  Babylon  took  place  (539 
b.c.)  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  army  at  Sip- 
paia.  This  conquest,  however,  was  not  accompanied 
by  spoliation  or  destruction,  and  was  followed  by 
an  order  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Yhwii  in  Jerusa' 
iem.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  Slieshbazzar,  him¬ 
self  a  Jew  (according  to  I  Chron.  iii.  18,  Shenazar, 
perhaps  a  Davidite),  who  had  been  sent  by  Cyrus  as 
governor  to  Jerusalem,  the  king  himself  having  pre¬ 
viously  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Temple.  The 
work  of  building,  however,  was  soon  arrested  (Ezra 
v.  13-16).  Slieshbazzar  probably  did  not  go  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  alone,  being  in  ail  likelihood  accompanied  by 
distinguished  Jews,  such  as  the  Davidite  Zerubba- 
bel,  the  priest  Joshua,  less  prominent  ones,  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers.  But  a  general  permission  for  the 
Jews  to  return  was  probably  not  given  by  Cyrus,  as 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  older  records. 

The  actual  return  of  the  exiles  was  consummated 
by  Ezra,  who  assembled  at  the  river  Ahava  all  those 
desirous  of  returning.  These  consisted  of  about 
1,800  men,  or  5,500  to  6,000  souls  (Ezra  viii.),  be¬ 
sides  38  Levites  and  220  slaves  of  the  Temple' from 
Casiphia.  With  this  body,  which  was  invested  with 
loyal  poweis,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  succeeded,  after 
great  difficulties,  in  establishing  the  post-exilic  Jew¬ 
ish  community.  From  the  list  given  in  Nell.  vii. 
6-73  ( =  Ezra  ii.),  which  the  chronicler  erroneously 
supposed  to  he  an  enumeration  of  those  who  had 
returned  under  Cyrus,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
Jewish  community  at  this  time  comprised  42,360 
men,  or  125,000  to  130,000  souls. 

7  PHTr  ;n0n  xhe  ?eneraI  history  of  Israel :  B.  Stacie, 

^  S1!71!?  (Berlin’  1887b  ii.  1-67  (to. 

1889),  R.  Kittel,  Gesch.  clcr  Hebrdcr,  2d  half  vol.,  pp.  325-333 

?A0Hno’  ri89?;  A\?5oh,Ier’  Lehrbuch  clcr  Biblisclien Gesch. 
lRQ^  TT?vinISent)’  hflif,  2d  part,  pp.  479-535,  Erlangen, 
1893 ,  J,  b  ellhaiisen,  Israehtischc  unci  Jiidische  Gesch.  3d 
BerIi°’  1897’*  G*  Klostermanu,  Gesch.  dcs 
T  dikes  Isiaclhis  zur  Best miration  Unter  Esra  unci  Nehe- 

SnlCi?’  -k96:  -H'  Guthe’  Gesch-  dcs  Volhes 
Isiael,  pp.  221-242,  Freiburg-in-Baden,  1899.  Of  special 

7Stade’  Wie  ?0CU  %eliGf  Sich  die  Zafil  dev 
V.ylfl  A*totoadn&ar  nac h  Babylonian  Dcportierten 
iohhf}'?iRSL  ™  U£\rb£h7\rll£  Alttestamentlichc  Wisscn - 
1??47  pP;  ;  V.  Ryssel,  Die  Anfcinc/e  clcr  Jil- 

Krimlnfl&p1: uK  ’  “  T,,eolu°ische  Stullen  und 

G. 


V.  By. 

-Traditional  Data :  Various  causes  are  as¬ 
signed  in  the  Haggadah  for  the  Babylonian  Ex¬ 
ile.  Some  authorities  mention  general  unworthiness 
(Lam.  B.  proem  19);  others  give  specific  sins,  as 
idolatry,  licentiousness,  and  bloodshed  (Tosef.,  Men. 
xiii.  22),  incontinency  in  the  drinking  of  wine  (Gen. 
B.  xxxvi.  4),  too  great  indulgence  to  one  another 
and  failure  to  reprove  those  who  sinned  (Sliab. 
119b),  and  non-observance  of  tlie  year  of  release 
and  of  the  Sabbath,  and  neglecting  the  study  of  the 
Torah  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv.  69b). 

Israel  was  exiled  to  Bixb}rlonia  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Babylonians  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Torah.  According  to  another  opin- 
Canses  ion,  God  had  therefore  exiled  Israel 
of  Exile,  to  Babylonia  because  the  latter  is  a 
low-lying  country,  like  the  nether 
world ;  as  it  is  said  (Ilosea  xiii.  14) :  “  From  the  power 
of  the  nether  world  I  will  ransom  them.”  Another' 
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authority  says  that  God  exiled  Israel  to  Babylonia, 
because  it  was  the  land  from  which  they  had  come, 
as  a  husband  that  is  angry  with  his  wife  sends  her 
home  to  her  mother  (Pes.  87b).  Babylonia  was 
Israel’s  home.  Israel  and  Judah  were  exiled  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  order  that  each  might  find  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  other’s  misery  (Pesik.  R.  xxxm.). 

Forty  years  before  Israel  went  into  exile  date- 
palms  were  planted  in  Babylonia,  because  Israel  was 
ea„er  for  the  sweetness  of  the  date,  by  which  the 
tongue  gets  accustomed  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  Torah  (Yer.  Ta'an.  l.c.). 
According  to  one  opinion  the  Ark  was 
carried  to  Babylonia.  With  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  First  Temple  ceased 
the  Davidic  dynasty,  the  Urim  and 
Tummim,  and  the  Levit.ical  cities  (Tosef. ,  Sotah,  xiii. 

1  2).  For  fifty -two  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  no  bird  was  seen  to  fly  in  Palestine. 
This  is  inferred  from  Jer.  ix.  9,  mitt  having  the 
numerical  value  of  52.  Seven  hundred  kinds  of 
clean  fishes,  800  kinds  of  clean  locusts,  and  mnumer- 
able  fowl  followed  the  exiles  to  Babylonia  (ier. 
Ta'an.  l.c. ;  Lam.  R.  proem  84).  As  Nebuzaradan. 
entered  the  Temple  court  he  found  the  blood  of 
the  prophet  Zeehariah  boiling.  To  his  question, 
“Whose blood  is  that?”  the  people  answered  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals.  He  slaughtered 
a  multitude  of  animals,  but  the  prophet  s  blood 
did  not  cease  boiling.  Threatened  with  execu¬ 
tion  the  people  admitted  that  it  was  the  blood 
Of  the  murdered  prophet.  Nebuzaradan  thereupon 
slaughtered  80,000  priestly  youths,  but  the  blood 
still  would  not  cease  boiling.  Turning  in  anger  to 
it  he  said,  “  Dost  thou  want  me  to  kill  tliy  whole 
people?  ’’  Then  God  felt  mercy  with  His  children 
and  caused  the  blood  to  cease  boiling  (Yer.  Ta'an. 
l.c.  •  Git.  57b).  Eighty  thousand  priestly  youths 
hid  themselves  in  the  cells  of  the  Temple,  where  they 
were  all  burned,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  h. 
Jehozadab,  the  high  priest,  the  “brand  plucked  out 
of  the  fire”  (Yer.  Ta’an.  l.c.).  Eighty  thousand 
priestly  youths  fled  to  the  Islmiaelites.  When  they 
asked  the  latter  for  a  drink,  they  gave  them  various 
salted  foods,  and  leather  bottles  filled  with  air,  and 
invited  them  to  eat  and  drink.  When  one  attempted 
to  drink,  the  air  from  the  bottle  entered  Ins  lungs 
and  choked  him  to  death  (ib.).  ...... 

Nebuzaradan  is  identical  with  Anoch  (Dan.  n.  14). 
This  name  suggests  that  Nebuzaradan,  when  lead¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  exiles,  raged  against  them  like  a  lion 
Inns)  until  they  had  reached  the  Euphrates.  On 
arrivin g  there  he  said  to  his  troops :  “  Let  them  rest 
here  for  from  this  time  forward  their  God  will  not 
care  for  them.”  Therefore  it  is  said,  “By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  we  sat"  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1),  only  then,  not 
before  (Lam.  R.  v.  5).  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
thev  sat  and  -wept  over  the  dead  who  had  fallen  bj 
the' sword  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  by  the  waters  ot 
tlie  Euphrates,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  those  used 
to  tlic  rain-water  and  the  spring-water  of  Palestine. 
But  the  tyrant  sat  in  a  ship,  surrounded  by  all  his 
nobles  in  the  midst,  of  all  kinds  of  music  ffsa.  xmi 
14)  while  on  the  bank  passed  the  princes  of  Judah 
naked  and  in  iron  chains.  “Why  do  these  people 
go  without  burdens  on  their  shoulders?  he  asked 


as  he  caught  sight  of  them.  Then  heavy  burdens 
were  put  upon  them. 

The  longing  after  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  turned 
the  heart  of  Israel  to  repentance.  As  long  as  they 
were  in  their  own  land  Jeremiah  exhorted  them  m 
vain  to  repentance;  but  when  led  into  exile  they 
regarded  even  the  sacred  vessels  as  holy,  and  hung 
up  their  harps  on  the  willows  (Pesik.  R.  xxviii.). 

God  regretted  having  exiled  Israel  (Suk.  52b).  He 
hastened  the  Exile  two  years,  otherwise  the  people 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
God’s  (Sanh.  38a).  God’s  anger  subsided 
Attitude  to  after  they  had  gone  into  exile  (Lam. 
Exiles.  R.  ii.  16).  The  divine  glory  did  not 
leave  the  Sanctuary  even  after  its  de¬ 
struction,  according  to  the  assurance  given  in  I  Kings 
ix.  3 ;  and  so  we  read  (Ps.  iii.  5)  “  from  His  holy 
mount  ”  holy  even  when  a  bare  mount.  Cyrus 
speaks  (Ezra  i.  8)— while  the  Temple  was  destroyed 

_ of  “the  God  who  is  in  Jerusalem”  (Tan.,  ed. 

Buber,  Shemot,  10).  God’s  attitude  is  illustiated  by 
the  following  two  parables;  A  king  had  two  sons. 
He  grew  angry  with  the  first,  punished  him,  and 
sent  him  into  exile,  exclaiming,  “  Wo  unto  him , 
from  what  happy  state  must  he  be  banished! 
But  having  also  grown  angry  with  the  second,  and 
sent  him  likewise  into  exile,  he  exclaimed,  It  is  I 
whose  method  of  education  was  wrong.”  Likewise, 
when  God  sent  the  Ten  Tribes  into  exile.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Wo  unto  them!  for  they  have  wandered 
from  me”  (Hosea  vii.  13);  but  when  Benjamin  and 
Judah  also  went  into  exile,  He  said,  “  Wo  unto  me  for 
my  hurt  ”  (Jer.  x.  19).  Again,  a  king  had  two  sons. 
Angered  by  the  first,  he  smote  him  so  that  he  died  ; 
then  he  mourned  for  him.  When  also  the  second 
one  died  of  his  punishment,  the  king  said,  k  I  have 
no  more  strength  to  mourn;  call  the  mourning 
women  that  they  bewail  him.”  Similarly,  God, 
when  the  Ten  Tribes  went  into  exile,  bewailed  them 
(Amos  v.  1):  hut  when  also  Judah  and  Benjamin 
were  exiled.  He  said  (Jer.  ix.  16),  “Call  the  mourn¬ 
ing  women”  (Pesik.  xv.  120a,  b). 

In  three  passages  of  Scripture  God  complains  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  Wicked:  in  Jeremiah,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles.  Just  as  one  complains  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  saying,  “Behold  what  that  cursed  JN.  JN.  has 
done  me!  ”  so  speaks  God,  “Behold  what  that  Baby¬ 
lonian  dwarf  has  done:  he  has  exiled  My  children, 
destroyed  My  house,  and  burned  My  Temple  (ib. 

xiii.  112a,  b).  „  ,T 

The  expression  “because,  even  because  (Lev. 
xxvi.  43)  has  the  same  sense  as  the  saying  “measure 
for  measure,”  and  points  to  the  fact 
Duration  of  that  the  duration  of  the  Exile  was  com- 
Exile.  mensurate  with  the  duration  of  Israel  s 
sinfulness  (Lam.  B.  proem  21).  Hana- 
niah  b.  Azzur  was  a  true  prophet,  but  a  plagiarist. 
Whatever  he  heard  Jeremiah  proclaim  in  the  upper 
market-place  he  proclaimed  in  the  lower  market¬ 
place.  Also  his  announcement  that  within  tu  o 
years  the  sacred  vessels  would  be  brought  hack  (Jer. 
xxviii.  3)  rests  upon  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  of  the  sev¬ 
enty  years  (ib.  xxxv.  12),  which,  however,  Hananiah 
had  miscalculated,  assuming  a  wrong  period  lor  its 
beginning,  and  therefore  an  incorrect  period  lor 
its  end  (Yer.  Sanh.  xi.  30b). 
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“The  lion  went  up”  (Jer.  iv.  7)— this  is  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  in  the  constellation  of  the  lion  (u  the  fifth 
month,”  Jer.  i.  8)— and  destroyed  the  lion  of  God 
(  Jerusalem,”  Isa.  xxix.  1).  Accordingly  will  also 

come  the  lion  (“God,”  Amos  iii.  8)  in 
etmn  the  constellation  of  the  lion,  in  the 
irom  Exile,  same  month  in  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  (compare  Jer.  xxxi.  12:  “I 
shall  change  her  mourning  into  joy  and  lie  will 
rebuikl  the  lion  of  God  (P,  cxlvii.  3;  PesfiJ  xili 
116a).  That  Israel  had  found  no  rest  (Lam.  i.  3) 
as  he  went  into  exile  assured  his  return  home ;  for 
iNoahs  dove  returned  also  because  she  had  found 
no  rest  for  her  feet  (Gen.  viii.  9);  and  with  the  same 
v  oids  is  also  predicted  Israel's  restlessness  in  exile 
(Deut.  xxviii.  65;  Lam.  R.  i.  3).  When  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  sms  of  Israel  the  enemy  had  entered 
Jerusalem,  captured  his  heroes  and  tied  their  hands 
behmd  them,  God  said :  “  With  him  am  I  in  distress  " 
(rs.  xci.  lo) ;  My  children  are  in  distress,  shall  I  be 
m  freeaom  ?  ”  Then  He  drew  His  right  hand  back 
from  before  the  enemy  (Lam.  ii.  3).  This  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  Daniel  by  the  expression  po\t  j*pf>  (Dan 
xn.  13,  the  real  meaning  “  at  the  end  of  days  ”)  « till 
tiie  end  of  the  right  hand,”  that  right  hand  which 
was  in  subjection.  “With  the  redemption  of  My 

xvif  131b/  aIS°  recIeemed  My  right  hand  ”  (Pesil>. 

'  C.L. 


tnz  Enriquez,  Diego  Enriquez,  and  Manuel  de  Lu- 
cena.  Of  her  other  children,  Dona  Mariana,  who  lost 
lier  reason  for  a  time,  was  tried  and  put  to  deatli  at 
??  ant°  d.a  Ileld  m  «ie  city  of  Mexico  March  25 

it  thi  -fmca:.tlle  youngest  child,  being  “reconciled  ” 
at  tue  same  time. 


CAPTIVITY,  THE 
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CAPUA,  JOHN  OF.  See  John  of  Capua. 

CARABAJAL  (variously  spelled  Carabal, 
Caraballo  Caravajal,  Carbajal,  and  Cavajal, 
tiie  name  Carvalho  being  possibty  identical)  *  The 
name  of  a  family  of  Maranos  in  Mexico  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning:  of  the 
seventeenth,  all  connected  with  Don  Luis  de  Cara- 
bajal,  governor  of  New  Leon.  Several  members 
of  the  family  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  for 
Juclaizmg. 

Francisca  Nunez  de  Carabajal:  Sister  of  Don 
Luis  de  Carabajal;  born  in  Portugal  about  1540- 
died  as  a  martyr  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Dec.  8  1596  ’ 
Tasyil0Tng  members  of  the  family  seized  in 
1590  by  the  Inquisition.  She  also  was  tortured  till 
she  implicated  her  husband  and  her  children,  one 
of  whom  .  was  named  Luis  de  Carabajal.  The 
whole  family  were  forced  to  confess  and  abjure 
at  a  public  auto  da  fe,  celebrated  on  Saturday,  Eeb 
24,  lo90  Luis  de  Carabajal,  with  his  mother  and 
four  sisters,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment^  and  his  brother,  Baltasar,  who  had  fled  upon 
the  first  warning  of  danger,  was,  along  with  his 
father,  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Matos,  deceased 
burnt  m  effigy.  In  January,  1595,  Dona  Francisca 
and  her  children  were  accused  of  a  relapse  into  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  convicted.  During  their  imprisonment 
they  were  tempted  to  communicate  with  one  another 
on  Spanish  pear  seeds,  on  which  they  wrote  touching 
messages  of  encouragement  to  remain  true  to  their 
faith  At  the  resulting  auto  da  fe,  Dona  Francisca 
and  her  children,  Isabel,  Catalina,  Leonor,  and  Luis 
died  at  the  stake,  together  with  Manuel  Diaz,  Bea- 


Execution  of  Mariana  de  Carabajal  at  Mexico,  1601. 

(From  Palacio,  “  El  Libro  Rojo.”) 

Don  Luis  de  Carabajal  y  Cueva :  Born  at 
Magodono,  Portugal,  in  1539;  appointed  governor 
of  a  district  in  Mexico  in  1579 ;  said  to  have  died 
about  1595.  In  consideration  of  the  appointment 
of  governor,  he  undertook  to  colonize  a  certain  ter¬ 
ritory  at  his  own  expense,  being  allowed  the  privi- 
lege  of  repaying  himself  out  of  the  revenues.  His 
original  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  “Nuevo 
Remo  de  Leon”  (New'  Kingdom  of  Leon),  vuis  to  com¬ 
prise  a  somewhat  ill-defined  territory,  beginning  at 
the  port  of  Tampico  extending  along  the  River  Pan- 
uco,  and  thence  turning  northward ;  but  it  was  not  to 
exceed  200 'leagues  either  way.  It  would  seem  to 
have  included  Taman  h  pas,  as  well  as  the  states  of 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila,  and  parts  of  San  Luis 
I  otosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Texas. 
Caiabajal  received  his  royal  patent  as  governor  of 

.  “ev°  Reino  cje  Leon  on  May  31>  1579  H(;  arriyod 

in  Mexico  in  1580,  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  occu- 
pancy  of  the  territory.  He  planted  his  colony  on  a 

site  formerly  called  “Santa  Lucia,"  and  named  the 

place  “  City  of  Leon.  ” 

To  pacify  and  colonize  the  new  territory,  Cara¬ 
bajal  w;as  allowed  100  soldiers,  and  60  married  la- 
borers,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  a  number  of  these  early  colo¬ 
nists  were  Spanish  Jews,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
Maranos,  had  hoped  to  escape  persecution  and  find 
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prosperity  in  tlie  New  World.  In  this  expectation 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  within  a 
decade  after  their  settlement  a  score  of  them  were 
openly  denounced  and  more  or  less  severely  pun¬ 
ished  for  Judaizing.  In  1590  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  extensive  colony  of  them  in  Mexico. 

Don  Luis  de  Carabajal  brought  with  him  to  Mexico 
his  brother-in-law,  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Ma¬ 
tos,  and  his  sister,  Doha  Francisca  Nunez  de  Cara¬ 
bajal,  with  their  children,  Doha  Isabel,  the  oldest, 
25  years  of  age,  widow  of  Gabriel  de  Herrera ;  Doha 
Catalina,  Doha  Mariana,  Doha  Leonor,  Don  Baltasar, 
Don  Luis,  Jr.,  Miguel,  and  Anica  (the  last  two  being 
veiy  young).  Another  son,  Caspar,  a  pious  young 
man  (monk?)  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Mexico,  had  arrived  a  short  time  before.  Doha 
Catalina  and  Doha  Leonor  married  respectively  An¬ 
tonio  Diaz  de  Caceres  (see  Caceres)  and  Jorge  de 
Almeida — t^vo  Spanish  merchants  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  interested  in  the  Tasco  mines. 
The  entire  family  then  removed  to  the  capital,  wffiere, 
in  the  year  1590,  wiiile  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
and  seemingly  leading  Christian  lives,  they  were 
seized  by  the  Inquisition.  Doha  Isabel  was  tor¬ 
tured  till  she  implicated  the  whole  of  the  Carabajal 


Torture  of  Francisca  de  Carabajal  at  Mexico,  1590. 

(From  Palacio,  “  El  Libro  Rojo.5’) 


f amity,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Don  Baltasar, 
were  imprisoned.  The  latter  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Tasco,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence. 

Luis  de  Carabajal,  Jr.:  Son  of  Doha  Francisca 
Nunez  de  Carabajal,  the  first  Jewish  author  in 
America,  and  nephew  of  Luis  de  Caraba  jal,  governor 
of  New  Leon ;  wTas  Castilian  by  birth,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  died  in  the  city  of  Mex¬ 


ico  at  an  auto  da  fe  Sept.  8,  1596.  He  had  been 
“  reconciled  ”  at  that  city  Feb.  24,  1590,  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  lunatic 
hospital  of  San  Hipolito.  On  Feb.  9,  1595,  he  wTas 
again  arraigned  as  a  “  relapso,”  subsequently  testify¬ 
ing  against  his  mother  and  sisters  (if  the  records  are 
to  be  believed).  At  one  of  the  hearings  (F eb.  25)  he 
w?as  shown  a  manuscript  book  beginning  with  the 
words :  “  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ”  (a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  invocation,  “  be  shem  Adonay 
Zebaot  ”),  wffiich  he  acknowledged  as  his  own  hook, 
and  which  contained  his  autobiography.  On  Feb. 
8,  1596,  he  wras  put  on  the  rack  from  9:30  a.m.  till 
2  p.m.,  and  then  denounced  no  less  than  121  persons, 
though  he  afterward  repudiated  his  confession.  He 
threw  himself  out  of  a  window  to  escape  further 
torture.  He  and  his  brother  Baltasar  composed 
hymns  and  dirges  for  the  Jewish  fasts:  one  of  them, 
a  kind  of  “widdui”  (confession  of  sin)  in  sonnet 
form,  is  given  in  “El  Libro  Rojo.” 

Bibliography:  Paramo,  De  Origine  et  Progressu  .  .  .  In- 
quisitumis  .  .  .  p.  242,  Madrid,  1599  (the  only  contempo¬ 
rary  printed  record) ;  Vicenta  Riva  Palacio,  El  Libro  Rojo , 
Mexico,  1870  (from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
taken);  Cyrus  Adler,  The  Trial  of  Jorge  do  Almeida ,  in 
Publications  Am.  Jeii).  Hist.  Soc.  No.  4,  Index,  s.v.  Cara¬ 
bajal;  Or.  A.  Kohut,  ib.  pp.  123,  161;  Palacio,  Mexico  al 
Trave s  de  los  Siglos  .  .  .  ,  i.;  C.  K.  Landis,  Carabajal  the 
Jew,  a  Legend  of  Monterey,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1894;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  ii.  777-779. 

A.  G.  A.  K. 

CARACALLA :  Roman  emperor  (211-217) ;  son 
of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy  of 
seven  he  had  a  Jewish  playfellow,  and  having  heard 
that  the  latter  had  been  cruelly  whipped  on  account 
of  his  religion,  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  en¬ 
dure  the  sight  either  of  his  own  father  or  of  tlie- 
boy’s  father,  both  of  wiiom  wrere  responsible  for  the 
punishment  (Spartianus,  “  Antoninus  Caracalla,  ”  i. ). 
The  anecdote  may  be  credited,  since  bis  mother, 
Julia  Domna,  wTas  a  Syrian.  While  still  a  prince, 
though  already  invested  with  the  title  “Augustus,” 
his  father  permitted  him  to  have  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession  on  the  occasion  wffien  the  Senate  decreed  Sep- 
timius  Severus  a  Jewish  triumph  in  honor  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  wars  in  Syria  (Spartianus,  “Severus,”  xvi.); 
for  the  wTords  “Cui  senatus  Judaicum  triumphuni 
decreverat  ”  do  not  refer  to  Caracalla,  as  has  been 
erroneously  assumed  (Griitz,  “Gescli.  der  Juden,” 
4th  ed.,  iv.  208),  but  to  Septimius  Severus,  wiio  as  a. 
mere  amusement  allowed  even  his  youthful  son  to 
take  part  in  the  triumph. 

As  Augustus,  Caracalla,  wiiose  real  name  was 
Bassianus,  assumed  the  name  Antoninus  (beginning 
19S),  an  official  designation  under  wffiich  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  together  with  his  father.  A 
synagogal  inscription  found  in  the  otherwise  little - 
known  place  Kaisun  contains  a  prayer  of  the 
Jews  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  imperial  family, 
naming  Septimius  Severus,  the  empress  Julia. 
Domna,  and  their  two  sons,  Antoninus  and  Geta 
(“Journal  Asiatique,”  Dec.,  1864;  “  Monatsselirif t,  ” 
1865,  p.  154).  Hence  Jerome’s  wrords  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Dan.  xi.  34:  “Hebneorum  quidani  haee 
de  Severo  et  Antonino  principibus  intelligunt  qui 
Judreos  plurimum  dilexerunt”  (Many  of  the  JewTs 
take  this  to  refer  to  the  emperors  Severus  and  An¬ 
toninus,  who  greatly  loved  the  Jewrs),  are  to  be- 
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interpreted  literally,  and  do  not,  as  Gratz  assumes  {ib. 
iv.  452).  refer  only  to  one  name,  Alexander  Severus. 
This  contemporaneous  rule  of  father  and  son  be¬ 
comes  evident  also  in  the  laws  of  the  Digesta  (“De 
Decurialibus,”  Leges  50,  II.  iii,  §  3).  Those  who 
followed  the  Jewish  superstition  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors  Severus  (in  some  editions  erroneously 
“  Veras”)  and  Antoninus  to  obtain  offices  (“  lionores”). 
This  decree  must  be  dated  between  198  and  208, 
-since  Geta,  who  became  Augustus  in  208.  is  not 
mentioned  therein.  In  any  case  there  are  several 
witnesses  to  Caracalla’s  friendliness  toward  the  Jews, 
while  nothing  is  known  of  any  inimical  measures 
during  his  short  reign.  Hence  those  scholars  may¬ 
be  right  who  identify  with  Caracalla  the  Antoninus 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  both  the  Talmuds  as  a 
friend  and  patron  of  the  patriarch  Judah  I. 

It  is  known  that  Caracalla  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Partisans,  during  which  he  passed 
through  Antioch  and  Syria  (217) ;  he  may  at  that 
time  have  met  R.  Judah.  On  this  expedition  he 
was  murdered  by  the  subsequent  emperor,  Macri- 
•nus,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Jewish  writings. 
After  his  death  the  nickname  “  Caracalla  ”  was  given 
to  him  from  a  long  Gallic  garment  which  he  had 
preferred.  Some  scholars  think  that  this  garment 
is  mentioned  also  by  the  Rabbis  (Krauss,  “Lehn- 
worter,”  ii.  592). 

g.  S.  Kr. 

CARACAS.  See  Venezuela. 

CARASSO,  DAVID  SAMUEL  :  Jewish  trav¬ 
eler;  born  at  Salon ica,  Turkey.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  business  trip  to  Yemen,  Arabia,  in  1874,  he  studied 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  that  region,  and  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  volume  written 
in  Jud&o-Spanish,  entitled  “Zikron  Teman  6  ei 
Viage  en  el  Yemen”  (Constantinople,  1875).  He 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Arabia — in¬ 
cluding  Sada,  Aseer,  Sanaa,  etc.,  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  last-named  community.  In 
order  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Yemen,  he  wrote  to  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association 
and  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Constantinople,  Moses 
Halevy,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  Isaac  Saul,  a 
rabbi  of  Constantinople,  to  Sanaa  as  chief  rabbi. 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Histoirc  des  Israelites  de  V Empire- 
Ottoman  ;  D.  S.  Carasso,  Zikron  Teman ,  as  above, 
s.  M.  Fr. 

CARAVAN  :  A  convoy  of  travelers  or  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  the  commerce  of  the  Israelites  was  chiefly 
inland  trade,  products  from  regions  that  were  not 
contiguous  were  exchanged  by  means  of  caravans 
(“  orliali”).  The  most  important  highways  connect¬ 
ing  Asia  with  Africa,  and  the  far  East  with  Europe, 
traversed  or  touched  Palestine;  and  along  these  high¬ 
ways  the  great  caravans  passed  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  were  not,  however,  roads  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  but  beaten  paths,  as  they  still  are 
to-day,  little  better  than  trails  and  impassable  for 
vehicles.  Hence  the  camel  was  the  chief  medium 
for  transportation,  as  it  still  is  the  invaluable  beast 
of  burden  of  those  regions,  marching  day  after  day 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  with  a  burden  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  thus  far  surpass¬ 
ing  the  best  horse  in  its  capacity  for  work.  The 


Israelites  took  little  part  in  this  trading  by  caravan, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country  itself  hoy  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Plienicians  and  Canaanites;  while 
the  extensive  trade  between  the  East  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Egypt  was  carried  on  by  the  tribes  of 
the  desert,  who  made  this  their  business,  as  they  in 
part  still  do.  Thus  it  was  a  Midianite  caravan — ac¬ 
cording  to  another  source,  an  Ishmaeiite — that,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  carried  Joseph 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28).  The  Dedam  m — the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Teman  and  of  Sheba — are 
also  mentioned  as  leaders  of  caravans  (Isa.  xxi.  13, 
lx.  6;  Job  vi.  19).  It  seems  that  the  kings  of  Israel 
levied,  at  least  at  times,  a  toll  upon  these  caravans 
passing  through  tlieir  country  (I  Kings  x.  15).  See 
Commerce. 

J.  JR.  I.  Be. 

CARBEN,  VICTOR  OF:  Jewish  convert;  lived 
at  Cologne  (1442-1515).  Like  most  converts,  Victor 
endeavored  to  show  his  zeal  for  his  new  religion  by 
j  writing  against  his  former  coreligionists.  When  the 
Jews  were  banished  from  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
earty  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  wrote  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  congratulating  him  on  having  “plucked 
away  the  weeds  from  his  bishopric  and  ridden  it  of 
Jews.” 

Victor  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  “  Opus  Aureum  ac  Novum  in  quo  Omnes  Judae- 
orum  Errores  Manifcstantur,”  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Jews  (Cologne,  1509).  Raimann  holds  that  the 
real  author  of  the  latter  work  was  Ortuin  Gratius.  It 
was  translated  into  German.  (2)  “Propugnaculum 
Fidei  Christiana?,  Instar  Dialogi  inter  Christianum 
et  Judauim,  in  quo  quod  Jesus  Verus  Messias,  Verus 
Deus  et  Homo,  Totiusque  Humani  Generis  Salvator 
Sit  Demonstratin'  ”  (Cologne,  1504-8). 

In  his  writings  Victor  repeatedly  asserts  that  it  is 
not  wise  for  Christians  to  enter  into  religious  con¬ 
troversy  with  Jews,  the  latter  being  taught  from 
childhood  liow  to  uphold  their  faith.  He  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  exonerating  himself  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  having  apostatized  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
advantages;  and  in  view  of  this,  he  paid  the  Jews  a 
gratuitous  compliment  when  he  asserted  that  they, 
of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  are  the  most  difficult 
to  convert,  their  attachment  to  their  Law  being  so 
strong  that  neither  riches  nor  fear  of  persecution  can 
cause  them  to  abandon  tlieir  faitli. 

In  bis  old  age  Victor  became  an  ecclesiastic;  and 
after  his  death  the  following  epitaph  was  engraved 
on  the  door  of  the  church  of  Sainte-Ursule  at  Co¬ 
logne:  “Victor,  formerly  a  Jew,  wrote  in  the  year 
1509  four  works  against  the  errors  of  the  Jews,” 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr .  iii.  239,  iv.  508  et  seq 
Basil  age,  Histoivc  des  Juif.%  ix.  916  ct  seq.;  Steinsclmeider, 
Cat.  Bodl .  col.  815;  Gratz,  Gesch.  dcrJuden ,  ix.  77. 
g.  I.  Br. 

CARCAS  :  One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  serv¬ 
ing  Aliasuerus  and  ordered  by  him  to  bring  Queen 
Vaskti  into  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
Septuagint  gives  a  different  name — Gapafia.  The 
Targum  allegorizes  five  of  the  names,  but  leaves 
“  Zetbar  ”  and  “  Carcas  ”  unexplained. 

E.  G,  H.  G.  B.  L. 
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CARCASS.— Biblical  Data :  The  carcass  of  a 

clean  animal  that  had  not  been  properly  slaughtered, 

or  that  of  an  unclean  animal  of  the  land,  the  water, 
or  the  air,  polluted  until  the  evening  the  person  who 
touched  it  (Lev.  xi.  24).  One  who  carried  or  ate  it 
must  wash  his  clothes  {ib.  25,  89,  40).  A  special  pro¬ 
hibition  was  enacted  against  eating  clean  animals 
that  had  died  (Lev.  xxii.  8;  Ezek.  iv .14  xliv.  31), 
and  although  this  was  intended  primarily  foi  pnests, 
only  the  stranger  in  Israel  could  eat 
Pollution  them  (Dent.  xiv.  21)-  Certain  “  creep- 
from  ing  things ”  (“  slierazim  ”),  wlien  deJJd’ 
Carcass,  polluted  not  only  persons,  but  also 
wooden  utensils,  clothes,  leather,  and 
sackcloth.  These  were  to  be  dipped  into  water, 
after  which  they  became  clean  in  the  evening  (Lev.  j 
xi  32)  But  food  and  beverages  could  not  thus  be 
made  clean  (Lev.  xi.  34),  nor  could  a  stove,  nor  any 
earthenware  upon  which  the  carrion  had  dropped 
(Lev.  xi.  85;  compare  vi.  21).  Seeds  were  unclean 
only  when  damp  (Lev.  xi.  88).  See  aiso  Burial, 

Corpse,  Impurity.  .  .  , 

Corpses  as  well  as  inanimate  tilings  in  the  sta=e 
of  dissolution  and  decay,  must  he  removed  from  be¬ 
fore  the  living  God  and  from  tire  people  who  dedi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  Him  (compare  Lev.  m.  13,  which 
commands  the  salting  of  meat  offerings).  The  fear  of 
dead  bodies  is  due  not  merely  to  a  physical  revulsion 
against  decay,  but  also  to  a  sense  of  the  mysterious 
curse  attaching  to  mortality,  especially  of  human 
bodies  (Gon.  ii.  17;  Hi-  19);  it  is,  therefore,  of  eth¬ 
ical  import  (Dillmanu's  commentary  on  Lev.  xi.). 
The  fact  that  not  only  human  carcasses,  hut  also 
those  of  animals,  were  supposed  to  defile,  militates 
against  the  supposition  that  these  laws  were  intended 
to  antagonize  the  pagan  aucestor-woiship. 
e.  g.h.  S-  Kr' 

_ In  the  Talmud :  Dead  animals  often  lay  about 

in  the  cities  (Tosef.,  Toll.  vi.  1),  for  the  carrion  of 
animals  did  not  pollute  the  habitations  in  which  it 
lav.  So  Ion  o'  as  tlie  animals  were  not  altogether 
dead  they  die!  not  pollute :  but  if  the  head  had  been 
cut  off,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  lizard,  though  its 
trunk  might  still  be  moving,  it  was  considered  as  a 
carcass  {ib.  i.  4;  Oh.  i.  6).  Not  only  did  the  entire 
body  of  tlie  animal  pollute,  but  even  a  single  mem¬ 
ber,  which  in  quadrupeds  might  be  smaller  than  an 
olive,  or,  in  reptiles,  smaller  than  a  lentil  (ib.  1.  7). 
If  the  carcass  were  that  of  a  clean  bird,  concerning 
which  thirteen  rules  had  to  be  observed  (Toll  i.  1), 
it  was  more  defiling  in  certain  respects  than  that  ot 
an  unclean  bird  (ib.  i.  3).  According  to  Lev.  xi.  29, 
the  carcasses  of  only  eight  amphibious  animals  pol¬ 
luted,  which  were  specifically  called  ’creeping 
things  ”  (slierazim);  opposed  to  these  as  the  type  of 
a  clean  animal  was  the  frog  (ib.  v.  1,  4). 

In  post-Talmudic  times  the  ordinances  regarding 
the  carcasses  of  “creeping  things ”  were  no  longei 
observed,  since  none  of  the  ordinances  of  purifica¬ 
tion  were  in  force.  The  Karaites,  however,  censured 
the  Rabbi nites  for  this  neglect  of  Biblical  ^ws  (Ap- 
pirvon  in  Neubauer,  “  Aus  der  Petersburger  Biblio- 
thek  ”  P-  21,  Leipsic,  1866;  “Lebush  Malkut,”  ib.  p. 
44).  ’  An  Israelite  who  was  not  a  Cohen  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  rabbinical  teaching,  not  bound  to  guard 
against  pollution  by  carrion  (Sifra,  Shemmi,  iv.). 


In  other  directions,  however,  the  ordinances  regard¬ 
ing  animal  carcasses  received  an  extremely  wide  ap¬ 
plication;  according  to  rabbinical  law  (Hul  n.  4), 
for  instance,  an  animal  that  had  not  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  prescribed  way  became  carrion  (-  nebe- 
lah  ” ;  see  Dietary  Laws). 


Bibliography  :  A.  Wiener,  Die  Mdischen  Speisegesetze ,  pp. 
220-297,  Breslau,  1895.  ^  -r- 

J.  SR. 

CARCASSONNE  :  Town  in  the  department  of 
Aude  France;  the  Carcaso  or  Careassio  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.7  It  is  variously  transcribed  in  Hebrew  as 
nJi£W"iP>  etc. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Jews  at  Carcassonne 
o-oes  as  far  back  as  the  early  centuries  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era,  official  documents  relating  to  them  are  not 
met  with  till  the  twelfth  century.  A  cartulary  of 
the  Templars  of  Douzens  in  1162  mentions  a  terri¬ 
tory  called  “Honor  Judaicus”  in  the  environs  of 
Carcassonne;  and  two  charters  of  the  same  century 
describe  Jews  as  lords  of  the  manor.  In  ILL,  a  Jev> 
named  Bonisach,  son  of  Ganiol  (Hebrew  name,  Isaac 
ben  Eliczer),  gives  his  approval,  as  lord  ot  the 
manor,  to  a  donation  of  a  vineyard  made  by  its  pro¬ 
prietors  to  the  Templars.  A  similar  case  occurs 
forty-one  years  later  when  four  Jews,  joint  lords  of 
the  manor,  sign  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  vineyards 
bought  by  the  Templars.  One  of  the  signers  was 
Moses  Caranita,  who  held  the  office  of  bailiff.  The 
bestowal  of  this  distinction  upon  a  Jew  was  not 
unusual  in  the  dominions  of  the  counts  and  vis¬ 
counts  of  Carcassonne,  who  protected  their  Jewish 
subjects  and  granted  them  many  privileges  Ray¬ 
mond  de  Trencavel  interceded  with  the  bishops  ot 
his  dominions  to  abolish  the  abuses  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subjected  during  Holy  Week  Roger  II. 

gave  tlie  Jews  special  evidences  of  ms 
Under  favor,  and  took  tlie  most  prominent 
Roeer  II.  among  them  under  Ms  personal  pro- 
tection.  Tims,  lie  secured  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  eminent  Talmudist  Ahraliam  ben  David 
of  Posquiferes  (RABaD),  wlio  bad  been  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  lord  of  Posquieres,  and  gave  him 
shelter  at  Carcassonne.  The  example  of  Roger  was 
followed  by  his  successor,  who  assigned  to  his  Jev- 
isli  bailiffs  tlie  rank  of  barons  in  his  court. 

The  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  brought  a 
reaction  in  the  state  of  the  prosperous  community 
of  Carcassonne.  Ascribing  the  Albigensian  heresy 
to  the  influence  of  tlie  rabbis,  tlie  counts  and  vis¬ 
counts  were  compelled  at  tlie  council  of  Samt-Gilles 
to  swear  that  no  public  office  should  be  entrusted 
to  Jews.  Moreover,  Carcassonne  in  1209  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Montfort,  who  were  not 
so  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jews  as  were  the 
Treucavels.  Old  edicts,  destined  to  isolate  the  Jews 
from  their  Christian  surroundings,  were  exhumed 
The  Lateran  council  of  1215  prescribed  a  special 
badge  to  be  worn  by  Jews;  and  this  order,  although 
little  observed  iu  other  places,  was  rigorously  en¬ 
forced  in  Carcassonne,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 

In  1226,  when  Amaury  de  Montfort  transferred 
Carcassonne  to  Louis  YIIL .  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
,rew  worse.  Under  the  administration  of  royal 
officers  they  became  the  prey  of  the  avarice  of  the 
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government.  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.),  who  did  not 
favor  the  Jews  in  general,  was  especially  embittered 
against  those  of  Carcassonne  for  their  participation 
in  the  uprising  of  1240  in  favor  of  Trencavel.  when 
the  latter  was  besieging  the  city.  Thus,  in  124G  St. 

Louis  ordered  the  seneschal  of  Carcas- 
Under  sonne  to  keep  all  the  Jews  in  prison 
Louis  IX.  until  they  had  paid  a  certain  sum ;  at 
the  same  time  freeing  Christian  debtors 
from  their  debts  to  Jews.  In  1253  he  banished  all 
Jews  from  Carcassonne,  but  soon  recalled  them, 
probably  at  the  request  of  the  remaining  inhabitants! 
St.  Louis,  however,  issued  an  edict  (1254)  prohibit¬ 
ing  them  from  performing  Talmudical  rites,  from 
lending  money  on  interest,  from  practising  sorcery, 
and  from  engaging  in  monetary  transactions. 

The  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold  brought  no  change 
in  their  status.  The  policy  inaugurated  by  Ids 
father  and  the  clergy  to  isolate  the  Jews  from  their 
Christian  surroundings  continued.  The  synodal 
constitutions  of  Bernard  of  Capendu,  bishop  of  Car¬ 
cassonne  in  1272,  forbade  the  Jews  to  leave  their 
houses  during  Holy  Week,  obliged  them  to  rest  on 
Sundays  and  Christian  festivals,  prohibited  them 
from  eating  with  Christians,  and  forbade  Christians 
to  employ  Jewish  physicians. 

The  beginning  of  "the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fail- 
promised  relief  to  the  Jews  of  Carcassonne.  In  12S8 
he  issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  to  ar¬ 
rest  Jews  on  any  accusation  without  inquiry  first 
being  made  by  the  seneschals.  He  also  permitted 
the  Jews  to  lend  money  at  a  moderate 
interest,  and  obliged  their  Christian 
debtors  to  pay  their  debts.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  in  this  Philip  was 
acting  in  his  own  interest:  he  wanted 
to  enrich  the  Jews  in  order  that  he  might  derive 
more  profit  in  plundering  them.  A  system  of  im¬ 
positions  was  inaugurated  by  him  which  drove 
awTay  many  Jew’s  from  Carcassonne:  these  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  various  counts,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  sent  as  captives  to  Paris  on  account  of 
not  having  paid  their  taxes  (1290-92).  During  this 
time  Philip  himself  apportioned  the  contributions  to 
be  paid  b^  the  principal  Jew-s  of  Carcassonne,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  syndics  or  procurators 
of  the  community,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxes.  This  regime  brought  misery 
to  the  once  prosperous  community  through  the  total 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  France  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  property  (1306). 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  (1315)  an  important 
community  wTas  reestablished  at.Carcassonne.  Joseph 
lia-Kolien  (“Emek  lia-Baka,”  ed.  Let- 
Lonis  X.  teris,  p.  73)  includes  it  among  the  com¬ 
munities  wdiicli  had  suffered  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Pastoureaux  about  1320.  Under 
Charles  IV.  the  community  or  district  of  Carcassonne 
had  to  contribute  the  sum  of  25,000  livres  to  the 
total  tax  of  180,000  livres  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of 
Fiance.  In  1394  the  Jew7swere again  banished  from 
Fiance,  and  since  then  no  Jewdsh  community  has 
existed  at  Carcassonne. 

Among  the  prominent  men  connected  with  Carcas¬ 
sonne  the  following  maybe  mentioned:  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  Joseph  ben  Solomon;  in  the  twelfth 


century,  Abraham  ben  David  of  PosquiMes  (R ABaD) 
and  Men*  ben  Isaac  of  Trinquetaille;  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  Elijah  ben  Isaac  of  Carcas- 
Men  ^  sonno,  Samuel  ben  Solomon  Nassi  of 
of  Promi-  Carcassonne,  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Hay- 
nence.  yim  of  Carcassonne,  Solomon  ben 
Jacob,  Mordecai  ben  Isaac  Ezobi,  and 
David  ben  Nathalie!  Among  the  noted  physicians 
of  Carcassonne  were  Isaac,  Jacob  of  Limef  Dollan 
Bellan,  and  Leon  Joseph,  all  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Bibliography  :  Bourges.  Histoirc  do  Carcassonne ,  p.  505* 
Gustave  Saige,  Lcs  J nils  du  Languedoc ,  pp.  78  ct  sen.:  I)en- 
}fTyn^S/ul^S da ,is lc  ¥()"C}*  -J tic  \  Beclarricle,  Lcs  Juifs cn 
el  en  Italic ’ p' 23r:  0ross’  0aUla' Ju- 

G*  I.  Bn. 

CARCASSONNE,  ADOLPHE  JOSEPH : 

French  poet;  born  at  Marseilles,  1826;  died  Sept. 
22,1891.  His  principal  works  are:  (1)  “Premieres 
L ue urs,”  a  selection  of  poems  (1852);  (2)  “Le  Juge- 
ment  do  Deea,”  opera  in  four  acts  (I860) ;  (3)  “La 
File  du  Franc-Juge,”  drama  in  four  acts  in  verse 
(1861);  (4)  “Le  Siege  de  Marseilles,”  drama  in  five 
acts  (1862);  (5)  “La  Fetede  Moliere,”  a  one-act  play 
(1863);  (6)  “Gouttes  d’Eau,”  a  selection  of  poems 
(1869);  (7)  “LaLepon  de  Geographic,  ”  an  Alsatian 
tegend  in  verse,  in  memory  of  1871  (1878);  (8> 

“  Theatre  d’Enfants,”  short  comedies  in  verse  (1878) ; 
(9)  “Moliere  et  la  Medecine  ”  (1878);  (10)  “  Theatre 
Adolescents  ”  (1880);  (11)  “Pieces  a  Dire”  (1881); 
(12)  “Scenes  a  Deux,”  a  selection  of  plays  for  voting 
amateurs;  (13)  “Nouvelles  Pieces  a  Dire”  (1884f: 
(14)  “Republique  Enfantine,”  short  plays  in  verse 
(1885);  (15)  “Mariage  de  Fleurs”  (1886);  (16) 
“Theatre  de  Jeunes  Filler”  a  selection  of  plays  for 
young  girls  (1887). 

Bibliography:  Larousse,  Grand  Diet.  Universe l.  2d  Supple¬ 
ment,  p.  i  O O.  ^ 

s*  *  I.  Be. 

CARCASSONNE,  DAVID:  French  physician; 
born  Dec.  20.  1789,  at  Remoulins,  a  small  towrn  in 
the  Gard  department,  France;  died  Nov.  15,  1861, 
at  Nimes.  He  wTas  the  son  of  a  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  having  joined  the  Grande 
Armee  as  military  surgeon  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  followed  the  emperor  to  Russia  in  1812, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  there.  On  his  return  to 
Nimes,  where  his  parents  had  settled,  Carcassonne 
gave  up  his  practise  and  became  a  carpet-manufac¬ 
turer.  He  wras  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Nimes,  under  King  Louis  Philippe  (1837-48). 
Carcassonne  was  the  author  of  a  wTork  entitled  “Es- 
sai  Historique  sur  la  Medecine  des  Hebreux  Anciens 
et  Modernes,”  Montpellier-Nimes,  1815, 

Bibliography  :  Registrc  des  Deliberations  du  Conscil  Mu¬ 
nicipal  de  Rimes,  1837-48;  S.  Kalin,  Notice  sur  lcs  Israe¬ 
lites  dc  A  uncs,  pp.  35,  47. 

s-  S.  K. 


CARCASSONNE,  LEON :  French  physician, 
municipal  councilor,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Nimes.  Son  of  David  Carcassonne;  died  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  May  7,  1894.  He  wras  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowdng  works :  (1)  “  Questions  sur  Di verses  Branches 
des  Sciences  Medic-ales,”  Paris,  1842;  (2)  “Compte- 
Rendu  des  Travaux  des  Conseils  dTIygiMie  et  de 
Salubrite  Publique  de  Nimes,”  a  treatise  on  the 
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work  done  by  the  health  officers  of  Nitnes  Nimes 
1866;  (3)  “Notice  sur  Philippe  Boileau  de  Castcl- 
nau,”  ib .  1882. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  i  S’  Kahn,  IVoItce  sur  les  Israelites  de  Ames, 

pp*&><47*  B.  K. 

CARCHEMISH:  City  of  northern  Syria,  on 
the  Euphrates.  Its  importance  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  its  situation  at  the  end  of  the  most  dnect 
route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  to  Hamm.  Tins  position  explains  why 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  about  605  b  c.  (  by  the 
river  Euphrates  in  Carchemisli  )  between  t 
Eo-yptian  army  of  Neclio  II.  and  the  Babylonians 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlvi.  Sj.  m  tvhidl,  ac¬ 
cording  to  II  Chron.  xxxv  20  (=  I  Esd  .  2o)  the 
Egyptians  were  the  attacking  party.  In  Isa.  x  a 
Carchemisli  is  included  among  various  powerful 
kingdoms  overthrown  by  Assyria. 

The  city  is  mentioned  as  early  as  (about)  14<  -  - , 

when  it  was  stormed  by  Pharaoh  Thutmosis  III., 
and  later,  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II., 

Its  as  an  independent  kingdom  allied  to 
History,  the  Hittites.  The  Egyptians  write 
“  Karakamisha,”  or  frequently  Rara- 
kamislia.  ”  The  Assyrians  speak  of  “  Gargamish”  (eai- 
l'ier  “Kargamish”)  as  the  principal  city  of  noitliem 
Syria,  “the  Hatte-land.”  It  is  mentioned  as  situated 

“on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  the 
modern  river  Sajur.”  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Ti o'Hth-pileser  I.  about  1100  n.c.  King  Sangaia 
pafd  tribute  to  Asurnazirpal  (877)  and  to  Shalmaneser 
(854).  The  last  kiug  Pisiri(s)  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath- 
nileser  II.  (740),  but  revolted  against  Sargon  m  <1<, 
which  led  to  tlie  loss  of  the  independence  of,Ca^  ‘f  , 
mish  (Isa  x.  0).  The  inhabitants  were  deported 
and  the  city  was  populated  with  Assyrian  colonists, 
becoming  the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  governor.  _ 

The  commercial  importance  of  Carchemisli  is 
shown  in  the  weiglit  “  maneh  of  Carchemisli  in  use 
at  Nineveh.  In  Greek  times  it  seems  to  have  had 
the  name  “  Europus  ” ;  the  modern  form  of  tins  name 
r,  oSbei  g  “Jembis”  or  “Jhbas”  (“Jerablus,” 

“  Jcrabobis,”  liven  by  some  English  travelers,  may 
be  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  neighboring  Hierap- 
ohs  south  of  Carchemisli).  The  considerable  rums 
were  first  identified  witli  Carchemisli  by  G.  bmith 
on  bis  last  -journey  (1876) ;  formerly  Circesium  was 
often  mistaken  for  that  city.  In  i  Esd.  i.  33  thename 
is  rendered  “Carcliamis”;  in  II  Clnou.  xxxv.  -.0, 
A.  V.,  “Cliareliemisli.” 

E.  C. 

C  ARD-PL  AYIN G.  See  Games. 

CARDINAL,  or  CARDINEAL, 

BEN  ISAAC  :  Translator ;  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  thirteenth, 
probably  in  southern  France.  At  the  request  of 
Joseph  ben  Baruch,  who,  according  ^  tra  ¬ 
ded  from  France  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  E  y  y  t 
1211  Cardinal  translated  from  Arabic  into 

l;;;  ™»n  km*  ”  t.*  — on, 

which,  with  tlie  exception  of  several  small  ±ia0 


ments  is  no  longer  in  existence,  was  used  by  Na¬ 
thanael  ben  Nehemiah  Kaspi  in  bis  commentary  on 
the  “Cuzari”  entitled  ‘“Edut  le-Yisrael,  and  also 
by  Judah  ben  Joseph  Moscato  in  his  commentary 
Kol  Ycliudah.” 


bibliography;  Wolf.  Bibl  Heb rv  i-  ^K^Dgonario, 
fstSbntf  to,  H&r  Uebeplj p..40i;  Zunz, 
Notes  on  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  ed.  Asher,  n.  _o  .  ^ 

G. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES :  Virtues  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  under  which,  as  heads,  all  others 
may  be  arranged.  Tlie  term  “  cardinal  virtues  is  first 
used  by  Ambrose  to  denote  that  group  of  four  'li¬ 
mes  which  became  familiar  through  the  writings  of 
Greek  philosophers,  and  which  were  first  formulated 
bv  Plato.  In  accordance  with  his  threefold  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  soul  into  its  rational,  combative,  and  ap¬ 
petitive  elements,  Plato  recognized  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  virtues :  “  Apovvatg  ”  or  “  aopia,"  wisdom ;  '  avdpeta, 
courage  or  fortitude,  and  this,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
considered  as  a  valor  against  the  toes  withm  the 
soul-  “ oufpoovvri”  temperance;  and  SiKawcvvri, 
justice  or'  uprightness,  conceived  as  resulting  fiom 
the  harmony  of  all  the  soul’s  powers  when  wisely 
o-overned  These  four  virtues  became  tlie  classical 
expression  of  Greek  ethical  thought,  irrespective 
of  anv  particular  system.  They  are  specially  pi em¬ 
inent  in  the  Stoics;  and  it  is  through  the  influence 
of  the  latter  that  they  are  found  m  Jewish  wnteis 
of  the  Hellenistic  period  (see  Hellenism). 

Strictly  speaking,  there  never  was,  as  a  native 
and  independent  growth  m  Judaism,  any  attempt 
made  to  deduce  systematically  the  commandments 
of  the  'Torah  from  one  or  more  general  principles. 

It  is  onlv  when  the  Jewish  mind  meets  the  Gieek 
that  Jewish  thought  attempts  to  present  m  Greek 
form,  and  also  partly  to  recast  into  Greek  ideas,  the 
religious  and  moral  conceptions  of  Israel.  T 
writer  in  the  second  century  before  the  present  eia, 
the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  recognizes 
sophia.  or  wisdom,  as  the  root  of  all  virtues  and 
identities  it  in  his  mind  with  the  Spirit  of  God  In 
describing  its  workings  he  goes  so  fai 
The  in  his  personifications  as  almost  .to 
Wisdom  hypostatize  it,  and  speaks  of  tlie  fruits 
of  of  wisdom  later  as  four  (W isdom  vim 
Solomon.  7);  “temperance  and  prudence,  jus¬ 
tice  and  fortitude.” 

The  unknown  author  of  IV  Maccabees  shows  the 
influence  of  Stoicism  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tour 
virtues  in  the  following  order:  in  the  beginning  o 
his  work  (i.  18)  <j>p6v>im(,  as  the  most  inipoi  tan  , 
through  w hich  thlmind  rules  over  the  affections ; 
then  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance.  He  illus¬ 
trates  the  triumph  of  reason  over  the  passions, 
tlie  martyrdoms  described  in  II  Mace.  .  Q 
different  again  is  the  order  of  the  four  vntues.  m  IV 
M-rcc.  v.  22:  temperance,  fortitude,  justice,  anc 

piety  (see  Freudenthal,  “Die  Flavius  Josephus  Bci- 
o-elegte  Sclirift  uber  die  Herrschaft  der  Veinunf 
1869  pp.  51-55).  Schiirer  says  this  “influence  of 
Stoicism  upon  the  author  is  in  no  other  point  so 
uenetrTting.  .  .  .  The  reason  to  which  he  ascribes 
dominion  over  desire,”  and  which  is  to  produce 
the  virtues,  is  “not  human  reason  as  such,  but 
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reason  guiding  itself  according  to  tlie  rule  of  the 
Divine  law.  ” 

Lastly,  Philo,  using  his  allegorical  method,  finds 
iu  the  four  streams  of  Eden  an  indication  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  (“De  Allegoriis  Legnm,”  i. 
§  19;  compare  “Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,”  §  10): 
while  in  the  order  of  them  he  follows  the  Stoics,  he 
departs  from  them  in  recognizing  the  insufficiencv 
of  man  to  liberate  himself  lrom  his  sensual  nature 
For  this  is  needed  the  help  of  God,  who  plants  and 
promotes  the  virtues  in  the  soul  of  man.  True 
morality  is,  as  Plato  teaches,  “the  imitation  of 
Deity,”  or.  better,  as  the  Rabbis  say  (Sifre,  Dent. 
49).  As  He  is  called  gracious,  be  thou  gracious;  as 
He  is  merciful,  be  thou  merciful;  as  He  is  holy,  be 
thou  holy.  ” 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  other  work  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  writer  in  which  the  four  virtues  are  directly 
mentioned,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  note  the  tendency  growing  up  in  Jewish 
literature  to  enumerate  certain  virtues  as  striking 
manifestations  of  character.  Thus  the  statement  is 
given  in  Ned.  38a  and  other  portions  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud:  “R.  Johanau  said,  f  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He!  lets  his  Presence  dwell  only  with  the  stroim 
the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  humble.'”  In  this  con¬ 
nection  may  be  mentioned  the  accept¬ 
ed  definitions  of  Ben  Zonm  (Ab.  iv.  1) : 

“  Wise  is  he  who  learns  from  every 
man ;  strong  is  he  who  masters  his  own 
spirit  or  ‘yezer,7  (his  evil  inclination); 
rich  is  he  who  is  contented  with  or 
rejoices  in  his  lot,”  It  may  be  said  that  here  is  a 
group  which  is  again  and  again  found  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  the  reverence  for  God  was  regarded  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10;  Prov.  i.  7),  and  as 
yezer,  the  evil  inclination,  was  chiefly  identified 
with  the  tendency  to  uncliastity,  a  special  cluster  of 
Jewish  virtues  is  here  presented:  study,  combined 
with  fear  of  God;  chastity;  cheerfulness  or  content¬ 
ment;  and  humility  or  meekness.  As  these -would 
express  the  inivard  disposition  of  the  “  disciple  of 
the  wise,”  there  are  also  enumerations,  especialhr  in 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers,”  which  seem  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  virtues  as  they  appear  objectively 
in  the  deed  or  social  institution.  Such  statements 
as  that  of  Simon  the  Just  (Ab.  i.  2):  “Upon  three 
things  the  world  rests— the  study  of  the  Law-,  divine 
service,  and  deeds  of  love,”  or  that  of  another  sage 
(Ab.  i.  18) :  “  Upon  three  things  is  the  'world  estab¬ 
lished;  viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  peace,”  can  well  be 
taken  to  mirror  the  virtues  winch  appeared  to  the 
J ewish  mind  as  fundamental.  [Compare  Paul’s  triad 
of  Christian  virtues:  faith,  hope,  and  charity  (I  Cor 
xiii.  13).—  K.] 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  classical  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Talmud  (Mak.  23b,  24a):  “R.  Simlai 
said,  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  wTere 
given  to  Moses.  King  David  came  and  reduced 
them  to  eleven  (Ps.  xv.).  The  prophet  Isaiah  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  them  to  six  (Isa.  xxxiii.).  Micah  (vi. 

8)  reduced  them  to  three :  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  0 
man,  w-hat  is  good  ...  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  Isaiah 
again  reduced  them  to  two  (Isa,  Ivi.).  The  prophet 


Amos  placed  them  all  upon  one  principle  (Amos  v 
4):  “ Seek  me  and  live”;  or,  as  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk  said,  “The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.”  ’  ” 

-Bn?L.T,9f!R:)l'HY ^  Zeller,  Philosophic  cl.  Gricchcn ,  ii.  3,  884;  iiL 
7  *■  elm  re r.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 

lp  7  ni.  379 ;  j.  Freudenfclial,  Die  Flavius 
Jose  pit  us  beujelegte  behrift  -liber  die  Herrschaft  der  Ver 
nuntt,  pp.  ol,  oo ;  H.  Sidgwiek,  History  of  Ethics { p.  48  note 

K-  S.  Sc. 

CARDOSO,  ELIJAH  ABOAB :  Philanthro¬ 
pist  and  founder  of  the  Hamburg  synagogue;  lived 
iu  that  city  iu  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wras  descended  from  the  Spanish  family 
of  that  name,  aud  w-as  one  of  the  first  Jewish  set¬ 
tlers  iu  Hamburg.  In  1630  Cardoso  founded  the 
first  Portuguese  synagogue  in  the  city.  In  so  doing 
he  risked  the  displeasure  of  the  senate,  wdiicli  did 
not  care  to  grant  the  Jew-s  jiermission  to  build  a 
synagogue,  lest  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  popu¬ 
lation  of  Hamburg  should  be  attracted  to  them. 

■^1RLJ9GR;\PHy  **  Scluult,  Jlldischc  Merkw Urd igkeiten.  i.  373* 
r?CS(?1’  Jter  Jmc/ch,  x.  18;  Feilchenfeld,  Aus  der  A  el* 
tcien  Gesch.  der  Port.-Isr.  Gcmcincle  in  Hamburg,  p  8 

J-  I.  Bit. 


CARDOSO,  ISAAC  (FERNANDO) ;  Physi¬ 
cian,  philosopher,  and  polemic  writer;  born  of 
Marano  parents  at  Cclorico  in  the  province  Beira, 
Portugal,  before  1615;  died  at  Verona  after  168(1 
He  w-as  a  brother  of  Abraham  Michael  (Miguel) 
Cardoso.  After  studying  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
natural  scieuces  at  Salamanca,  he  settled  as  physi¬ 
cian  at  Valladolid  iu  1632,  but  was  soon  called  as 
chief  physician  («  pliysieo  mor  ”)  to  Madrid.  While 
tlieie  he  published  (1632)  a  lecture  on  Vesuvius  and 
on  the  causes  of  the  earthquake,  and  (1635)  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  color  green,  wdiicli  he  dedicated  to  Isabel 
Hemiques,  wrlio  wras  celebrated  iu  the  academies  of 
Madrid  for  her  intellect,  and  who  lived  later  in  Am¬ 
sterdam.  .  Iu  the  latter  year  he  also  composed  a 
funeral  discourse  for  Lope  do  Vega,  which  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  Duke  de  Sessa,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
uses  of  cold  W’ater,  printed  in  1637,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Philippe  IV.  Fernando  (his  Marano  name) 
left  Spaiu,  probably  to  escape  from  the  Inquisition, 
and  went  'with  his  brother  Miguel,  wiio  had  also 
studied  medicine,  to  Venice,  where  both  openly  em¬ 
braced  Judaism,  Fernando  changing  his  name  to 
Isaac.”  After  a  short  stay  iu  Venice  he  settled  in 
Verona,  where  lie  remained  until  his  death,  highly 
honored  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

Aside  from  the  works  already  mentioned,  Cardoso 
published  a  comprehensive  treatise  oil  cosmogony, 
physics,  medicine,  philosophy,  theology,  aud  natu¬ 
ral  scieuces,  printed  at  Venice  in  1673  under  the  title 
Philosophic,  Libera  in  Septem  Libros  Distributa,  ” 
and  dedicated  to  the  doge  and  senate  of  that  city. 

In  this  "work,  which  critically  discusses  the  various 
philosophical  systems,  he  appears  as  a  decided  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Cabala  aud  of  the  pseudo-Messiah 
Slmbbethai  Zebi,  although  his  brother  Miguel  was 
an  adherent.  Isaac  also  ridiculed  the  cabalistic, 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

This  “learned,  God-fearing  physician, 77  as  lie  is 
designated  by  the  pious  Moses  Hagis  (“Mishnat 
IJakamim,”  p.  120a)  defended  his ‘coreligionists  in 
his  great  work,  “Las  Excelencias  y  Calunias  de  los 
Ilebreos,”  printed  in  1679  at  Amsterdam,  and  dedi- 
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catecl  March  17,  1678,  to  Jacob  de  Pinto  In  ten 
chapters  ho  emphasizes  the  “oxcelcncias  (distin¬ 
guishing  features)  of  the  Jews,  their  selection  by 
God  their  separation  from  all  other  peoples  by  spe¬ 
cial  laws,  their  compassion  for  the  sufferings  o 
others,  their  philanthropy,  chastity,  faith,  etc. ;  and 
in  ten  other  chapters  he  refutes  the  calunias 
(calumnies)  brought  against  them;  viz.,  that  they 
worship  false  gods,  smell  badly,  are  hard  and  un- 
feeling  toward  other  peoples,  have  corrupted  Scrip¬ 
ture,  blaspheme  holy  images  and  the  host,  kil 
Christian  children  and  use  the  blood  for  ritual  pur¬ 
poses  Tliis  work,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
rabbi*  J  Bricli  of  Mantua  in  a  Hebrew  sonnet 
(“  Ozar  Keli mad,”  iii.  107),  was  sent  by  Cardoso  soon 
after  its  appearance,  July  23,  1079,  to  the  rabbi 
Samuel  Aboab  in  Venice,  asking  for  an  opinion. 
Aboab  answered  July  31,  thanking  him  for  the 
splendid  gift.  In  another  letter  to  Aboab,  Dec.  24, 
1679,  lie  gave  liis  views  on  the  derivation  of  some 
Spanish  words  from  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
According  to  De  Barrios,  Cardoso  also  published 
“  Varias  Poesias  ”  (1680). 

■rtht  toctRAPHY  *  De  Barrios,  Rel.  dc  los  Poctas  y  Escritorcs 
fSSS  p:  55  ;  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  pp.  189  etseq,, 
334  •  idem,’  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  33  et  seq.;  De  Rossi, 
wSrterbuch,  p.  GO  ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  derJuden ,  x.  -98  etseq. 
Rev.  EL  JuiVCS ,  xii.  301  et  seq .  ^ 

CARDOSO,  MIGUEL  (later  ABRAHAM): 
Shabbethaiau  prophet  aud  physician ;  horn  in  Spain 
about  1630;  died  at  Cairo  1706.  He  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Maranos  in  the  Portuguese  city  of  Celo- 
rico  He  studied  medicine  together  with  his  brother 
Fernando  Isaac,  and  while  the  latter  was  given  to 
ins  studies,  Michael  spent  his  time  in  singing  sere¬ 
nades  under  ladies’  balconies.  After  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  education,  he  left  Spain  for  Venice. 
There  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  he 
embraced  Judaism  and  received  the  name  “Abra¬ 
ham  ”  Later  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
at  Leghorn,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  success 
until  his  recommendation  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
to  Otliman,  the  hey  of  Tripoli. 

Becoming  thereafter  fairly  prosperous,  Cardoso 
married  two  wives,  and  began  to  devote  himself  to 
cabalistic  speculations,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  previously  initiated  at  Leghorn  by  Moses  Pm- 
iieiro.  Willi  the  appearance  of  the  Shabbetliaian 
movement,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
pretending  to  have  had  dreams  and  visions;  and 
sent  circulars  in  all  directions  to  support  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  claim  of  Shabbetliai.  Cardoso's  pretended  or 
actual  belief  in  the  Messiah  was  not  renounced  even 
when  Zebi  embraced  Islam;  he  justified  the  latter 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
counted  among  the  sinners,  in  order  that  lie  might 
atone  for  Israel’s  sins,  according  to  Isa.  liii.  (in  every 
point  applicable  to  Shabbetliai  Zebi). 

Later  Cardoso,  no  longer  satisfied  with  being  only 
a  prophet,  gave  himself  out  as  “Messiah  hen 
Ephraim,”  asserting  that  the  Messiah  is  he  who 
teaches  the  true  conception  of  God.  Tins  concep¬ 
tion  Cardoso  expounded  in  nearly  all  his  writings : 
that  the  true  God  is  not  the  “En-Sof,.  hut  the 
“  Keter ‘Elyon  ” ;  the  first  being  a  passive  power 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  world. 


Being  endowed  with  great  eloquence,  Cardoso- 
had  many  followers,  but  many  enemies  as  well. 
An  influential  personage,  Isaac  Lumbroso,  by  spend¬ 
ing  much,  money,  obtained  his  ban- 
His  ishment  from  Tripoli.  Cardoso  then 
Wandering*  wandered  from  place  to  place,  trying- 
Life.  to  lead  people  astray  by  his  prophe¬ 
cies  and  visions,  but  meeting  no  sue- 
cess  as  the  rabbis  had  issued  warnings  against  his- 
vagaries.  In  1703  lie  settled  at  Cairo  and  became 
the  physician  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Three  years- 
later  he  was  assassinated  by  Ms  nephew  during  a. 
discussion  on  money  matters.  t  t 

Cardoso  was  the  author  of  many  cabalistic  and. 
polemical  works,  of  which  only  two  are  still  extant. 
“Boker  Abraham”  (Dawn  of  Abraham),  a  cabalistic 
work  in  two  volumes  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS  ”  No  1441),  an  extract  of  which  was  publishecl 
bv  Isaac  Lopez  in“Kur  Mazref  ha-Emunot,”  and 
“Ha-Ketab  ”  (The  Writing),  published. 
His  in  Weiss's  “Bet  lia-Midrash,”  1865. 
Works.  Cardoso’s  other  works  were:  (1)  “Zell 

Eli”*  (2)  “Hokmato  Shel  Abraham 
Abinu”;  (3)  “Sefer  lia-Ma’or”;  (4)  “Or  Zah  we- 
Mezukkak  ” ;  (5)  “  Wikkuah  Kellali  ” ;  (6)  “  Sullani 
Ya‘akob  ” ;  (7)  “  Hereb  Pipiyyot  ” ;  (8)  Elohe  Abi  ; 
(9)  “  Shema‘  Kaddisliali” ;  (10)  “  Tob  Adonai  la-Kol  ; 
(11)  “ Derusli  Amen”;  (12)  “Erez  Yisrael”;  (13> 
“Sod  Hai  ‘Alamin”;  (14)  “Derusli  ha-Ketab ” ;  (lo) 
“ SoletNekiyyah ” ;  and  (16)  “Baza  de-Razin.” 

bibliography:  Gratz,  Gescli,  der  Judea,  x.  228,  §9,  301; 
B  Kahana.  Ehen  ha-ToHm,  pp.  53  etseq  a  Gaster,  Hist,  of 
Bevis  Marks,  pp.  109  ct  seq. 


G. 

CARDOZA,  DON  AARON  ;  Consul  for  Tunis 
and  Algiers  at  Gibraltar  about  1805.  He  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  Portuguese- Jewish  family.  Cardoza 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  British  government; 
and  as  delegate  of  General  Fox,  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  concluded  a  treaty  on  Nov.  5,  ISOo,  with 
Sidi  Mahomet,  bey  of  Gran,  for  provisioning  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Gibraltar  and  the  British  squadron  m  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Oran  on  board  the 
fri crate  “Termagant,”  which  was  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  by  Lord  Nelson.  Cardoza  was  successful  m 
saving  the  lives  of  three  English  sailors  who  were 
imprisoned  at  Oran  and  under  sentence  of  death.  A 
treaty  was  negotiated  by  him  between  the  Portu- 
o-iiese  government  and  the  bey  of  Tunis.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  landowners  of  Gibraltar.  In 
1824  Cardoza  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  or 
Honor  by  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  and  was  rewarded 
with  other  orders  of  merit  for  his  distinguished  serv¬ 
ices.  For  many  years  he  was  president  both  of  the 
Hebrew  community  and  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce. 

-rtrtiography  •  Pamphlet  by  H.  Baylis,  1830,  with  letters  from 
B  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  other  naval  and  military  authorities 
±nqlo- Jewish  Association  Report,  lSn 

G-  L- 

CARDOZO  :  American  Sephardic  family,  doubt- 
less  connected  with  the  Cardozosof  Amsterdam  and 
London,  though  the  connection  has  not  been  made 
out-  They  trace  back  to  Aaron  Cardozo,  a  London 
merchant  who  went  to  New  York  about  17o». 
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Among  his  descendants  have  been  several  eminent 
citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  a  judge  of  New 
York  state  of  some  eminence.  The  sketch  pedigree 
below  (omitting  branches  that  have  died  or  mar¬ 
ried  out  of  the  faith)  gives  the  chief  branches  of  the 
family : 

E.  Is.  S. 


CARINTHIA  (German,  Karnten  or  Karn- 
then)  :  Acrownland  of  Austria.  It  has  but  a  small 
number  of  Jews,  whose  ancestors,  with  the  Jews  of 
the  neighboring  crownlands,  Carniola  (Krain)  and 
StjTia  (Steiermark),  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  their 

bretlll'Oia  in  the  A.iasfcx*lsa.n  empire.  Tlxe  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  Jews  in  these  countries  took  place  at  the 


Pedigree  op  the  Cardozo  Family. 


Aaron  Cardozo  =  Sarali 
(d,  July  20, 1800)  (b.  July  25, 1722; 

d.  May  23, 1761) 


d. 


Isaac  Nunez  C.  =  Sarah  Hart 
(b.  London,  1751 ;  (b.  1763,  d.lS23) 

New  York  city,  1832) 


Rachel  Nunez  C.  (b.  1700) 
=  1st,  Simon  Cauffman  ; 
2d,  Joseph  Phillips 


Michael  Hart  C.  =  Ellen  Hart 
<b.  Easton,  Pa.,  1800 ;  (b.  Black  River,  W.  I.,  1802  • 

d.  New  York  city,  1865)  d.  New  York  city,  1861) 


Abigail  Nunez  C. 
=  Hyman  L.  Seixas. 


Isaac  Nunez  C.  Abraham  Hart  C. 

=  Rachel  Seixas  (b.  1826,  d.  1897) 

=  Sarah  Peixotto 
(b.  1828,  d.  1900) 


Albert  Jacob  C. 

(d.  1885) 

=  Rebecca  Nathan 


l 

Michael  Hart  C. 
=  Rosalie  Hart 


Daniel  Henry 
C.  =  Clara 
Lieber 


Abraham  H.  William  3 
C.  =  Isabel  B.  C.  =  Jen- 
Haslem  nie  Houseman 


daughters,  Albert  C.  Benjamin  C. 


Ernest  A.  C.  Michael 
Hart  C-,  Jr. 


CARDOZO,  DAVID  DE  JAHACOB  LOPEZ: 

Dutch  Talmudist  and  prominent  communal  worker; 
bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  May  21,  1808;  died 
there  April  11,  1890.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  the  celebrated  bet  ha-midrash  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  studied 
under  Rabbi  Berenstein  at  The  Hague,  and  received 
his  diploma  of  “  Morenu  ”  in  1839.  The  same  year 
lie  was  appointed  ab  bet  din  of  the  Portuguese  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1852  ab  bet  din  and 
pieacher  of  that  synagogue,  Chumaceiro  being  made 
hakam,  and  Vaz  Diaz  and  Montezinos  dayyanim  at 
the  same  time.  He  became  dean  of  the  intermediate 
classes  of  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Cardozo  was  founder  of  the  He- 
brali  ‘Abodat  ha-Kodesh,  instituted  for  the  study 
of  Jewish  law  and  its  commentaries.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  decorated  by  the  king  of  Holland  with 
the  Royal  Orcier  of  the  Lion  for  services  rendered 
to  his  country,  he  retired  from  his  various  offices  in 


,T<  J.  H,  M.  C, 

CARDAN'S.  See  Cherethites. 

CARILLO,  ISAAC :  Lived  in  Amsterdam  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  member 
of  the  Academia  de  los  Floridos,  founded  by  D. 
Manuel  de  Belmonte ;  administrator  of  the  academy 
Temime  Derech  in  1683;  and  treasurer  of  the  Mas- 
lal  el  Dal  in  1684.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  who 
praises  his  intelligence  and  piety,  addressed  to  him  a 
Dialogo  Harmonico.”  Jacob  Carillo,  a  relative 
was  a  publisher  at  Amsterdam  in  1644. 


Bi®¥°.gJaphy1;.  De  Berios, Academia  de  los  Floridos  Odus- 
cula\  Kayserlmg,  Bihl.  Esp.-Poit.-Jud.  p.  34.  1 


G. 


M.  K. 


end  of  the  eleventh  and  during  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries,  as  is  proved  by  documents  in  which 
occur  such  names  as  “  Judenburg,”  “Judendorf  ” 
and  “  Judenanger. ”  At  first  compelled  to  dwell  in 
hamlets  and  villages,  they  were  allowed,  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  financial  and 
commercial  reasons,  to  inhabit  cities. 

The  development  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews ' 
of  Carintliia  and  Styria  up  to  the  year  1496  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  the  Jews  of  Austria  generally.  The 
privileges  granted  by  Duke  Friedrich  July  1,  1244, 
and  by  King  Ottocar  I.  March  29, 1254,  forming  and 
regulating  the  laws  governing  the  Jews  of  Austria 
!  Proper,  were  extended  to  Carintliia,  when,  in  1335, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  In  civil  affairs  the  Jews  had  their  own  juris¬ 
diction.  Their  judge  (“  Judenmeister  ”)  decided  ail 
cases  among  Jews,  and  was  the  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  government,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  taxes  and  other  state  matters. 

#  An  edict  (“  Ilandfeste  ”)  concerning  the  “rioffit, 
liberty,  grace,  and  good  habits”  of  the  Jews  of 
Carintliia  and  Styria,  issued  by  the  dukes  Albrecht 
III.  and  Leopold  III.  at  Vienna,  June  24,  1377,  was 
renewed  and  confirmed  Oct.  23,  1396,  by  Duke  Wil¬ 
helm  after  good  consideration  and  advice  of  our 
counselors.”  Neither  the  originals  nor  copies  of 
these  documents  being  extant,  their  detailed  con¬ 
tents  are  not  known.  Presumably,  the  Jews,  having 
been  in  1370  the  victims  of  persecutions  and  spolifT- 
tions,  solicited  the  renewal  of  these  edicts,  which  re¬ 
stored  to  them  their  former  rights  and  freedom. 

In  those  parts  of  Carintliia  not  belonging  to  the 
bouse  of  Hapsburg  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews  was 
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based  upon  special  privileges,  lbus,  Duke  Ilem- 
rich  of  Carinthia  granted  liis  protection  to  the  Jew 
Hoschlein  and  his  heirs,  and  secured  to 
Privileges,  them  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
other  Jews  in  Austria  and  Styria  (Jan. 

QO  1328)  He  also  promised  them  liis  aid  in  collect¬ 
ing  their  outstanding  clems  ana  claims  m 
and  elsewhere.  In  return  they  were  required  to 
pay  him  annually  80  marks  in  silver. 

The  laws  regulating  the  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Jews  were  also  in  force  in  those  districts  that  were 
included  in  the  territory  of  Carinthia  and  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  bishop  or 
Bamberg,  the  counts  of  GOrz  and  Oldenburg,  and 
others.  The  Church  in  Inner  Austria  was  nevci 
hostile  to  the  Jews.  Although  the  statutes  of  the 
Salzburg  provincial  councils  of  1267  and  1418  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Jews  applied  also  to  Carinthia 
and  Styria,  they  were  never  enforced  there;  and  the 
clergy  had  frequent  commercial  dealings  with  the 

Jews.  ,  ,  . 

As  creditors  of  the  burghers  and  the  peasants,  ot 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  Jews  through  their 
wealth  gained  great  influence  in  times  when  money 
was  scarce.  Money-lending  being  the  only  business 
in  which  they  were  allowed  to  engage,  and  having 
uo  guaranty  of  repayment  of  their  loans,  they  were 
compelled  to  exact  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  thus 
they  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people.  In  those 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  Jews  were 
also  accused  of  maliciously  desecrating  the  host  and 
of  ritual  murder.  Violent  persecutions  in  1810, 166b, 
and  1897  were  the  consequence. 

Jewish  taxes  in  Inner  Austria  are  recorded  m  the 
“Rationalia”  (Rent-Books)  of  the  Austrian  dukes  m 
the  years  1826-38.  Under  Friedrich 
Taxes.  III.  the  Jews  of  these  countries  annu¬ 
ally  paid  6,000  florins.  In  1470  a  per¬ 
sonal  tax  of  4,000  florins  and  in  1478  one  of  3,000 
florins  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  special  tax  paid 
in  1446  was  a  contribution  toward  the  dowry  of 
Princess  Katharina,  sister  of  Friedrich  III. 

The  agitations  in  the  cities  against  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews  resulted  in  several  edicts  limiting  their 
commercial  and  judicial  rights.  An  ordinance  of 
Duke  Wilhelm  (March  17,  1396)  prescribed  that  all 
bills  of  credit  given  by  Christians  to  Jews  must  be 
sealed  by  both  the  city  or  market  judge  and  the 
Jewish  judge. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  hos¬ 
tile  movement  also  began  to  manifest  itself  among 
the  provincial  legislatures  (“Landstande  );  and  the 
Jewish  question,  heretofore  considered  but  a  local 
affair,  now  became  the  concern  of  the  country  at 
lav tro 5  Complaints  against  the  Jews  were  the  con¬ 
stant  subject  of  proceedings  in  the 
Opposition  provincial  diets,  and  they  ended  in  the 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  J ews.  From  St.  \  eit, 

Estates.  Carinthia,  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  (Jan.  5,  1444),  article  17 
of  which  is  to  the  effect  that  any  Jew  possessing  a 
bill  of  credit  given  by  one  Christian  to  anothei  and 
transferred  to  him  (the  Jew),  must  sue  for  recovery 
in  the  court  to  which  the  Christian  creditor  resorts, 
and  not  in  a  court  of  his  own  choice.  Article  16 
ordains  that  without  the  consent  of  liis  feudal 
III. — 37 


master  a  peasant  may  neither  sell  his  estate  nor  give  a 
bill  of  credit  to  a  Jew. 

On  July  8,  1491,  Friedrich  III.  ordained,  that, 
“for  better  control  and  security,”  all  debt-claims  of 
the  Jews  should  be  entered  in  a  special  book  known 
as  the  “  Judenbuch,”  and  that  bills  of  credit  not  so 

entered  should  Eav-e  no  To  restrain  USUry, 

the  same  ordinance  greatly  reduced  the  late  of  In¬ 
terest,  and  prohibited  the  charging  of  compound 

interest.  , 

In  consequence  of  these  lengthy  transactions  with 
Friedrich  III.  the  provincial  diets  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  only  expulsion  could  definitely  solve  the 
Jewish  question,  but  that  this  emperor  would  never 
sanction  such  a  measure.  His  son  and.  successor, 
Maximilian  I.,  however,  yielded  to  their  demand. 
After  preliminary  transactions  at  the  diets  held  at 
Marburg  in  April  and  Nov.,  1494,  and  at  Giatz  in 
Au«\,  1495,  the  emperor  accepted  the  offer  of  38,000 
florins  from  Styria  and  one  of  4,000  florins  from 
Carinthia,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  Jewish 
contributions  to  his  treasury,  and  ordered  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  “  on  account  of  their  misdeeds. 

In  March,  1496,  he  issued  from  Schwlibiscli-Werda 
a  decree  according  to  which  the  Jews,  “for  having 
repeatedly  insulted  and  desecrated  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ment,  tortured  and  killed  Christian  children  and 
used  their  blood  for  hidden,  damnable  purposes,  and 
with  falsified  letters,  seals,  and  otherwise  having 
cheated  people,  and  impoverished  and  ruined  many 
noble  and  other  families,”  were  required  within  six 
months  to  leave  Carinthia  and  to  withdraw  from 
Styria  by  the  following  Epiphany  (Jan.  6).  v\'hat 
the  Christians  “honestly  owe”  to  the  Jews,  they 
are  to  pay,  up  to  Aug.  24,  1496;  failing  to  do  so, 
their  property  is  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
messenger  of  the  court,  Virgil  Haffner,  who  shall 
sell  the  same,  pav  the  debt  to  the  Jews,  and  return 
the  remainder  to  the  debtor.  The  real  estate  of  the 
Jews  became  the  property  of  the  king. 

A  considerable  number  of  Jews  lived  at  villach, 
the  center  of  commerce  in  Carinthia,  situated  within 
the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  They  had 
there  a  synagogue  and  a  cemetery  near  the  village 
Judendorf.  Persecutions  took  place 

Various  in  1338  at  Wolfsberg;  and  in  the  fatal 
Com-  year  1349  they  extended  to  the  Carm- 
munities.  thian  possessions  of  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  as  is  indicated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  made  at  Friesach  Nov.  14,  1349,  in  which 
Archbishop  Ortolf  declares  that  “he will  not  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.”  Probably  also  Salz¬ 
burg  Jews  were  injured  or  slain  in  these  tumults  m 

the  Bamberg  territory.  „ 

But  during  the  period  following,  the  bishops  of 
Bamberg  vigorously  protected  their  Jewish  subjects. 
On  Feb.  12,  136S.  Bishop  Ludwig  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  dukes  Albrecht  III.  and  Leopold  III., 
according  to  which  the  ducal  governor  of  Carinthia 
was  to  aid  the  subjects  of  the  bishop,  be  they 
Christians  or  Jews,  in  obtaining  satisfaction  from 
their  debtors.  The  same  stipulation  was  made  in 
the  agreement  of  Feb.  3, 1436,  between  Duke  Fried¬ 
rich  and  Bisliop  Anton  of  Bambei  g. 

These  favorable  conditions  continued  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  until  the  Jews,  accused  of  having 
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killed  Simon  of  Trent,  were  also  expelled  from 
the  districts  of  Bamberg  under  Bishop  Philipp  von 
Henneberg  in  1478.  It  seems  that  this  decree  of 
banishment  was  not  strictly  carried  out;  since  it 
was  frequently  republished,  in  1535,  1565, 1566, 1585, 
1593,  1687,  1699,  1700,  1711,  1712,  1713,  and  1748. 

Jews  settled  in  the  district  of  Salzburg  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  a  brevet  of  Archbishop 
Ortolf  von  Weisseneck  dated  June  25,  1346,  it  is 
known  that  upon  payment  of  a  considerable  annual 
tax  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  owning  houses, 
and  the  right  of  free  movement  and  commerce.  In 
Friesach  they  had  a  synagogue.  In  1498  these  Jews 
were  expelled,  being  forced  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  they  would  never  return.  After  having  paid 
their  debts,  they  were  allowed  to  take  their  goods 
with  them;  but  they  had  to  surrender  the  pledges 
in  their  hands. 

Jews  passing  through  the  countries  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  were  strictly  watched;  only  a 
temporary  sojourn  in  certain  market-towns  being 
allowed,  and  then  the  payment  of  a  personal  tax 
was  required. 

For  almost  three. centuries  the  decree  of  banish¬ 
ment  remained  in  force.  When  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
proclaimed  the  Act  of  Toleration  May  16,  1781,  the 
Styrian  deputies  remonstrated  against  it,  where¬ 
upon  the  emperor  gave  this  decision  : 
u  Since,  according  to  the  provincial 
admission,  privileges,  Jews  neither  exist  nor  are 
tolerated  in  this  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  is  no  question  of  the  admission  or 
toleration  of  the  Jewiy  in  this  country.”  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  patent  of  Sept.  9,  1783,  set  forth  that  “natives 
and  foreigners,  Christians  as  well  as  those  of  another 
religion,  may  visit  the  annual  markets  at  Gratz, 
Klagenfurth,  Laibach,  and  Linz.”  On  the  other 
by  circulars  of  Oct,  20,  1784,  and  of  June  4, 
l<8i,  Jews  were  prohibited  from  “entering  the  coun* 
try,  trading  from  house  to  house,  buying  old  silver 
and  other  things.”  These  prohibitions  were  repub¬ 
lished  with  the  gubernatorial  ordinances  of  1823  and 
1828. 

The  imperial  patent  of  March  4,  1849,  about  the 
political  rights  granted  by  the  constitution,  gave  to 
the  Carintliian  Jews  social  and  legal  equality ;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  own  real  estate  until  the 
constitution  of  Dec.,  1867,  removed  this  last  vestige 
of  intolerance.  " 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  total  number 
of  Jews  in  Carintliian  towns  was  179,  divided  as 
follows : 


Klagenfurth  and  environs.  .122 

Spital . . .  6 

Villach . .  20 

Tarvis .  '  4 

Prsevali . ’ "  5 


Pfarrdorf .  5 

Bleiberg . 5 

Wolfsberg .  2 

Volkermarkt . ..."  5 

St.  Veit .  5 


They,  together  with  the  Jews  of  Styria  and  Cari- 
nola,  belong  officially  to  the  Israelitish  congregation 
of  Gratz. 

BmiJOGRAPHY :  Mischer  and  Ulbrich,  OestCITeiChiSClies  Staats- 
kS-  ScI1?rer,  RechtsyerhWtnisse  derJudenin 
den  Beiitsch-Oesterreichischen  LCmdern ,  1901,  pp.  455-517 

E*  c-  S.  Man. 

CARITES ;  People  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xi. 
4,  19.  The  Kari  (R.  V.,  “Carites”;  margin,  “exe¬ 
cutioners”;  A.  V.,  “captains”)  are  mentioned  be¬ 


tween  the  captains  over  hundreds  and  the  “  runners  ” 
{i.e.,  satellites)  as  body-guards  of  the  king.  In  II 
Sam.  xx.  23,  where  the  well-known  troop  of  the  Che- 
rethites  (A.  V.;  “Keri  ”)and  Pclethites  is  mentioned, 
the  text  reads  “Kari”  (R.  V.  margin,  “Carites”) 
for  “  Cheretiiites.”  The  most  plausible  explanation 
is  that,  in  all  three  passages,  there  is  only  an  abridged 
orthography  for  the  usual  “  Kerethi(m)  -Chere- 
tliite(s)  (compare  Vulgate,  the  Ilexapla,  etc. ;  Taro*, 
[except  II  Kings  xi.  4,  “heroes”]).  Others 
Driver,  011  II  Sam.  xx.)  consider  that  the  reading 
Carite(s)”  (II  Sam.  xi.  4)  is  intended,  and  they  as¬ 
sume  that,  instead  of  the  Philistine  mercenaries  here, 
a  similar  troop  of  Carinas,  the  famous  pirates  and 
mercenaries  of  earlier  Greek  antiquity,  is  mentioned, 
as  by  Herodotus  ii.  152,  171;  Thucydides,  iv.  8; 
Ilesy chins,  under  “  Karitai”  and  “  Archilochus.  ”  This 
might  also  point  to  affinity  with  the  Philistines  who 
came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  FEgean  Sea.  The 
Septuagint  understands  “CI101I”  not  as  collective 
singular,  but  as  the  name  of  an  officer. 

E-  c-  W.  M.  M. 

CARLBURG,  JUDAH  LOEB.  See  Karls- 

BURG. 

CARLOS,  DAVID  COHEN;  Spanish  writer; 
lived  at  Hamburg  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  translated  into  Spanish  the  Song  of 
Songs  under  the  title  “  Cantares  de  Selomo,  Tra- 
duzido  de  Lengua  Caldayca  en  Espagnol,”  Ham¬ 
burg,  1631.  The  bibliographer  Wolf  says  that 
Carlos’  work  appeared  as  a  manuscript  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  published  at  The  Hague  in  1728. 

Bibliography:  Wolf*  Bibl.  Hcbr.  iv.  No.  502b;  Kayserling, 
Sephardim,  p.  212 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl,  Jud.  i.  143. 

G*  I.  Bn. 

CARLSRUHE,  GERMANY.  See  Karls¬ 
ruhe. 

GARLSTADT,  CROATIA.  See  Karlstadt, 
under  Croatia. 

C ARM ANI AN S  (R.  V. ,  C ARMONIANS)  :  A 

people  mentioned  in  II  Esd.  xv.  30.  The  Carma- 
nians  are  represented  as  joining  battle  with  the 
“nations  of  the  dragons  of  Arabia.”  The  dragons 
gain  the  upper  hand,  but  are  themselves  defeated 
later  (xv.  33).  This  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  tlie 
time  of  the  Sassanids.  Sapor  I.  (240-273)  invaded 
Syria  and  took  Antioch,  but  was  repulsed  by  Ode- 
natlms  and  Zenobia.  Zenobia  v^as  afterward  de¬ 
feated  by  Aurelian  and  taken  captive. 

The  name  is  still  preserved  in  “  Kirman,  ”  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Persia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

E-  G-  n-  G.  B.  L. 

CARMEL.  See  Periodicals. 

CARMEL,  MOUNT :  A  well-known  mountain 
ridge  in  Palestine ;  (“  the  garden”  or  “  garden 

land,  with  the  definite  article)  is  usually  given  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  known  in  later  Hebrew  as  and 

in  modern  Arabic  as  “Kurmul,”  but  more  usually 
“Jabal  Mar  Elyas.”  Extending  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  terminates  in  a 
steep  promontory  in  that  sea,  about  nine  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Acre.  The  formation  is  of  limestone  with 
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an  admixture  of  flint.  The  highest  point  is  1,742 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  slope  is  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  and 
laurels  abound. 

Carmel  is  renowned  in  Jewish  history,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  Prophets  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  9,  xxxv,  2;  Jer.  xlvi.  18,  1.  19;  Amos  i.  2, 
ix.  3;  Micah  vii.  14;  Nahum  i.  4;  Song  of  Solomon 
vii.  5).  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  26),  “ the  king  of  Jokneam  of  Carmel”  being 
one  of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  who  was  defeated  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22).  It  is  also  famous  as  the  place 
where  the  prophet  Elijah  brought  Israel  back  to  its 
allegiance  to  Ymvir,  and  where  he  slew  the  priests 
of  Baal  (I  Kings  xviii.  40).  Here  within  the  numer¬ 
ous  grottoes  he  lived  concealed  during  the  reign  of 
Ahab;  and  here,  too,  at  his  word  were  consumed 
the  two  “captains”  with  their  “fifties”  (II  Kings  i. 
9-12).  Here  also  Elisha  received  the  visit  of  the 
Sliunammite  woman,  whose  son  he  restored  to  life 
(II  Kings  iv.  25). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  from  very  early 
times  Carmel  was  considered  a  sacred  spot.  This  is 


Bibliography  :  Chevne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bihl.;  McClintock 
and  Strong,  Gyc Hastings,  Diet.  Bihl.;  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Syria :  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine ,  Mt. 
Sinai ,  and  Arabia  Petrcea ,  iii,  160,  189 ;  Smith  Dictionary 
of  me  Bible ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book ,  l.  493; 
Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel  p.  496. 

E.  G.  II.  A. 

CARMI:  1.  A  son  of  Reuben  who  came  to 
Egypt  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  I  Chron. 
v.  3).  Also  the  name  of  a  family  of  which  Carmi 
was  the  head  (Num.  xxvi.  6).  2.  A  Judahite 

(I  Cliron.  ii.  6),  son  of  Zabdi,  according  to  Josh, 
vii.  1,  and  father  of  Achan,  who  is  called  “  Aehar” 
in  I  Chron.  ii.  7.  The  latter  name  being,  perhaps, 
related  etymologically  to  "Diy  ('oker),  “  the  troubler.” 
3.  In  I  Chron.  iv.  1  Carmi  is  a  misreading  for  Che- 
lubai  (see  Benziuger,  “Die  Bucher  der  Chronik  Er- 
klart,”  Tubingen,  1901). 


CARMI :  Title  of  a  small  Hebrew  review,  pub¬ 
lished  for  some  months  in  1882  at  Adrianople,  under 
the  editorship  of  Baruch  Mitrani. 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Histoire  des  Israelites  de  V Empire 
Ottoman.  M  Fr> 


mount  Carmel  from  the  Sea. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


evidenced  by  the  facts  that  an  altar  to  Ynwn  ex¬ 
isted  there  before  tlie  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
Baal  into  the  kingdom  (I  Kings  xviii.  30);  that 
Elijah  chose  it  for  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the 
people ;  and  that  Elisha  visited  it  from  J ericlio  before 
croing  to  Samaria  (II  Kings  ii.  25)  and  even  made  it  his 
abiding-place  (II  Kings  iv.  23).  In  later  times.  Py¬ 
thagoras,  according  to  his  biographer  Ianiblicus, 
was  attracted  to  it  by  its  sacred  reputation;  and 
Vespasian  went  thither  to  consult  the  oracle  of  .God, 
“without  image  or  temple”  (Tacitus,  “Hist.”  ii.  7). 

The  exact  site  of  the  contest  between  Yiiwii  and 
Baal,  where  fire,  descending  from  heaven,  proved 
the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  true  God  (I  Kings  xviii. 
^7-40),  has  not  been  identified.  Traditions,  preseived 
in  the  monastery  founded  on  Mt.  Carmel  in  1156  by 
Bertliold,  count  of  Limoges,  and  among  the  Druses 
of  the  neighboring  villages,  indicate,  as  the  scene, 
the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge,  at  a  spot  called  El- 
Maharrakah  (“  the  burning  ”). 


CARMI.  See  Karmi. 

CARMI  (CR^MIETJX),  MORDECAI  B.  AB¬ 
RAHAM.  See  Cremieux,  Mordecai  b.  Abraham. 

CARMOLY,  ELIAKIM:  French  scholar ;  born 
at  Sulz  (then  in  the  French  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine)  August  5, 1802 ;  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Feb.  15,  1875.  His  real  name  was  Goscliel  David 
Belir  (or  Baer) ;  the  name  “  Carmoly,  ”  borne  by  his 
family  in  the  fourteeenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
was  adopted  by  him  when  quite  young.  He  stud¬ 
ied  Hebrew  and  Talmud  at  Colmar;  and,  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  both  French  and  German  were  spoken 
in  his  native  town,  lie  became  proficient  in  those 
languages.  Carmoly  went  to  Paris,  and  there  assid¬ 
uously '"studied  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  lie  was  employed. 
Several  articles  published  by  him  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  scientific  papers  made  him  known ;  and  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  consistory  in  Belgium, 
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he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Brussels  (May  IS,  1832). 
In  this  position  Carmoly  rendered  many  services  to 
the  newly  founded  congregation,  chiefly  in  provi¬ 
ding  schools  for  the  poor.  Seven  years  later,  having 
provoked  great  opposition  by  his  new 
Leaves  scheme  of  reforms,  Carmoly  resigned 
Ministry  the  rabbinate  and  retired  to  Frankfort, 
for  where  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
Literature.  Jewish  literature  and  to  the  collection 
of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts,  in 
which  lie  was  passionately  interested. 

Carmoly  s  works  have  been  severely  attacked  by 
the  critics;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  state¬ 
ments  can  not  always  be  relied  upon.  Still,  he  ren¬ 
dered  many  services  to  Jewish  literature  and  his¬ 
tory;  and  the  mistrust  of  his  works  is  often  un¬ 
founded.  Carmoly  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  (1)  “  Tolcdot  Gedole  Yisrael,”  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  Jews,  ancient  and  modern, 
Metz,  1828  (only  one  volume,  extending  to  “Aaron 
ben  Hayyim,”  was  published):  (2)  “  WeSsely  et  Ses 
Ecrits,  ”  Nancy,  1829;  (3)  “  Sibbub  Bab  Petahyah,” 
the  travels  of  Pethahiali  of  Regensburg,  translated 
into  French  and  accompanied  by  the  Hebrew  text, 
Paris,  1831 ;  (4)  “  Eldad  lia-Dani “  Relation  d ’Eldad 
le  Danite,  Yoyageur  du  IX*  Siecle,  Traduit  en 
Fran^ais.  Suivie  du  Texte  et  de  Notes,”  Brussels, 
1834:  (5)  “Memoire  sur  un  Medaillon 
His  en  lTIonneur  de  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  ” 
Works.  ib.  1839;  (6)  “Maimonides  und  Seine 
Zeitgenossen,”  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  German,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1840; 
(7)  “Les  Mille  et  Un  Contes,  Reeits  Clmldeens.” 
Brussels,  1842;  (8)  “‘Aktau  de-Mar  Ya‘akob,”  a 
kind  of  Midrash  in  six  chapters  on  the  Cliazars, 
published  for  the  first  time  from  two  manuscripts! 
ib.  1842;  (9)  “Eldad  et  Medad,  on  le  Joueur  Con- 
verti,”  translated  from  Leo  di  Modena’s  work, 
with  a  biographical  notice  on  the  author,  ib.  1844* 
(10)  “Le  Jardin  Enchante,”  Contes,  ib.  1845;  (11) 

“  Sefer  ha-Kuzarim:  Des  Khozars  au  X°  Siecle, 
Suivi  d’une  Lettre  du  Ministre  d’LAbd  el-Rahman 
III.  au  Roi  de  Kliozarie  et  3a  Reponse  du  Prince,” 
ib.  1845;  (12)  “  Ilistoire  des  Medecins  Juifs,  Anciens 
et  Modernes,”  ib.  1844;  (13)  “Halikot  Erez  Yisrael: 
Itinera  ires  de  la  Terre  Sainte  des  XIIP-XVIP 
Siecles,”  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  ib.  1847;  (14) 
“Dibre  ha-Yamim  le-Bene  Yahya,”  genealogy  and 
biography  of  the  Yahva  family,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1850;  (15)  “  Ha-‘  Orebim  u-Bene  Yonah” 
(The  Crows  and  the  Doves),  genealogy  of  the  Rapo- 
port  family,  Rodelheim,  1861;  (16) "“Imre  Sliefer” 

(  Words  of  Beauty),  on  Hebrew  versification,  by  Ab- 
shalom  Mizrahi  (fourteenth  century),  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  an  appendix  containing  literary  essays 
and  poems  by  the  editor,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1868j  (17)  “La  France  Israelite;  Memoire  pour  Scr- 

ii-  l’Histoire  de  IS  otre  IJlfcteratnre,  ”  Paris,  ISOS  • 

(18)  “  Mebasseret  Zion  ”  (O  Zion,  That  Bringest  Good 
Tidings),  a  collection  of  letters  from  Jerusalem  on 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  Brussels,  1841. 

Besides  these  works,  Carmoly  contributed  to  many 
periodicals,  and  edited  the  “  Revue  Orientale  ”  (Brus¬ 
sels,  1841-46,  3  vols.),  in  which  most  of  the  articles 
were  furnished  by  himself.  The  most  important 
of  these  contributions,  which  constitute  works  by 


themselves,  were  (1)  “  Vocabulaire  de  la  Geoaraphie 
Rabbinique  de  France”;  (2)  “Essai  sur  l’llistoire 
des  Juifs  en  Belgique”;  (3)  “Mille  Ans des Annales 
Israelites  dTtalie”;  (4)  “Del’Etatdes  Israelites  en 
Pologne ” ;  (5)  “Des  Juifs  du  Maroc,  d’Alger,  de 
Tunis,  etde  Tripoli,  Depuis  Lear  Etablissement  dans 
Ces  Contrees  Jusqu'a  Nos  Jours  ” 


liiiM-HHiiuniv :  me  mneranjoj  Benjamin  of  TudeJa ,  ed 
A  slier,  il.  299;  Fuemi,  Kcncsct  Yisrael,  p/  134;  a  mono¬ 
graph  in  Jahrbuch  dcr  Vorgcscnchclubs ,  Oct.  1,  1902. 

s-  1.  Bn. 

CARMOLY,  ISSACHAR  BAR  BEN  JU¬ 


DAH  :  Alsatian  rabbi;  born  at  Bibcauville,  Alsace, 
Sept,  15,  1735;  died  at  Sulz  May,  1781.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  advanced  in  his  training  for  the 
rabbinate  sufficiently  to  follow  the  elaborate  lectures 
of  Jonathan  Eybescliiitz.  Later,  Carmoly  studied 
successively  at  Frankfort,  under  the  direction  of 
Jacob  Joshua,  author  of  “Pene  Yehoslmh,”  and  at 
Metz,  under  Samuel  Ilelman,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  rabbi.  On  returning  home,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wish  of  his  father,  Carmoly  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Jacob 


Assur,  a  physician  of  Nancy,  but  had  to  give  it  up, 
being  engrossed  with  his  falmudical  studies.  The 
only  benefit  he  derived  from  his  tutor  was  a  fair 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  of  which  he  made  use 
later. 

Carmoly  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  hanker 
named  Joseph  Rameau.  The  latter  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Sulz  to  create  a  rabbinate  in  his  see;  and 
Carmoly  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Sulz. 

Carmoly  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Toselta  to  the  treatise  Bezah,  published,  together 
with  the  text,  under  the  title  “Yam  Yissakar” 
(Sea  of  Issachar;  Metz,  1769).  The  grandson  of  the 
author,  Eliakim  Carmoly,  claimed  to  have  had  in 
his  possession  the  following  manuscripts  of  his 
grandfather:  (1)  “  Yam  Yissakar,”  a  commentary  on 
the  Tosefta  on  the  treatise  Makkot;  (2)  “Keter 
Torah  ”  (The  Crown  of  the  Law),  a  poem  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
the  Mishnah,  and  the  Talmud  (-“This  poem,”  says 
Eliakim  Carmoly,  “is  still  recited  in  the  district  of 
Sulz  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Law  ”  [Sim- 
hat  Torali]) ;  (3)  “  Ha-Talmudi  ha-Melummad  ”  (The 
Learned  Talmudist),  a  collection  of  Halakah,  ifag- 
gadah,  and  commentaries;  (4)  “Mattch  Yissakar” 
(The  Staff  of  Issachar),  lialakic decisions;  (5)  “Sefer 
Yad  ha-Tttim”  (Book  of  the  Hand  of  the  Times),  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  calendar ;  (6)  “  Bene  Yisrael  ” 
(The  Children  of  Israel),  novella?  on  many  Talmud- 
leal  treatises;  (7)  “  Ohel  Yissakar”  (The  Tent  of 
Issachar),  a  treatise  on  mathematics;  (8)  “Ivarmi 
Sheli  ”  (Mine  Own  Yine}rard),  novella?  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  literary  essays,  poems,  etc. 


Bibliography  r  !Nepi-Gliirontii.  Toleclnt  Gedole  Yisrael,  p. 

149 ;  Steinsclm eider.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1001 ;  Eliakim  Carmoly, 
in  Revue  Orientale ,  ii.  345-349;  idem,  Iii.  240-244. 

I-  G.  I.  Br. 


CARMONA ;  City  in  the  archbishopric  of  Se¬ 
ville,  Spain,  where  Jews  resided  in  very  early  times. 
In  an  old  “Fuero  de  Carmona”  it  was  ordained 
that  no  Jew  should  command  a  Christian  in  Carmona 
or  in  any  of  the  territory  under  its  jurisdiction. 
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The  Jews  of  Carmona,  who  were  very  wealthy 
and  lived  in  a  separate  quarter,  were  in  June,  1391, 
either  murdered  or  forced  to  accept  baptism,  and 
their  synagogue  was  destroyed  in  the  following  De¬ 
cember.  With  the  same  celerity  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  1391,  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Maranos  spread  to  Carmona  from 
Cordova  in  1474,  the  local  Maranos  being  plundered 
and  killed  in  a  most  horrible  manner.  “  W ould  that 
you,  illustrious  king,  had  seen  the  sack  and  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  city  of  Carmona!  ”  cries  the  poet  Anton 
de  Montoro  in  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  king;  “not 
one  thought  to  cry  halt  to  these  excesses.” 

"Ribliogr  yphy  :  Amador  de  los  "Rios,  Historia,  i.  376,  ii.  360; 

No.  1318  (read  1390  for  1395) ;  Fidel  Site 
La  Expafia  Hebrea ,  pp.  211  ct  scq. ;  Cancwncro  de  Anton 
do  Montoro ,  p.  90,  Madrid,  1900.  ^  K 


CARMONA:  A  family  of  Jewish  financiers 
prominent  in  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  proba¬ 
bly  came  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Anda¬ 
lusia.  The  earliest  known  member  was  Behor 
Carmona,  or,  more  exactly,  “Tchelebi”  (Lord) 
Behor  Carmona,  who  had  the  Turkish  title  “Shap- 
tehi  Baslii”  (chief  purveyor  of  alum).  Carmona 
was  at  the  same  time  banker  to  the  court  and  gen¬ 
eral  tax-gatherer,  sharing  these  offices  with  two 
other  Jews,  Ezekiel  Gabbai  and  Isaiah  Ajiman. 
In  time  of  war  Carmona  and  Gabbai  followed  the 
armies,  establishing  themselves  near  headquarters. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  corps  of  the  janizaries, 
in  1826,  by  order  of  the  sultan  Mahmud  two  negroes  j 
of  the  palace  strangled  Carmona  one  night  in  his  own 
house.  His  property  was  confiscated. 

Thirty  years  later  (1856),  during  the  reign  of  Sul¬ 
tan  ‘  Abd  al-Majid,  a  member  of  the  Carmona  family 
who  had  become  an  English  subject  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  the  British  Jews.  The  board  obtained 
from  the  Ottoman  government  a  firman  granting  an 
annual  pension  of  25,600  francs  from  that  year  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Tchelebi  Behor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  ‘Abd  al- 
3 amid  (1876),  Behor  Carmona’s  son,  David  (Turk¬ 
ish,  Davidtchon)  Effendi,  was  a  member  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament  convened  under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution.  Although  this  parliament  held  only  a  few 
sessions,  David’s  title  of  senator  secured  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  after  his  death  a  pension  from  the  government. 

Another  member  of  the  family  was  Joseph  Car¬ 
mona,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1860.  He  was  an 
amateur  writer  and  translator.  Under  the  title  El 
Assedio  de  Rhodes”  he  translated  in  1878  from  the 
French  into  Judfflo-Spanish  a  novel  entitled  “Le 
Siege  de  Rhodes,”  treating  of  the  customs  of  the 
Jews  of  Rhodes  under  the  dominion  of  the  knights, 

ny  r*ierre  Belli  clin,  a,  bookseller  of  Constantinople. 

There  are  several  families  of  the  name  of  Carmona 
at  Salonica  and  Constantinople. 


Bibliography  :  Franco,  Hist,  dcs  Israelites  de  VEnipi)  c  Otto- 


CARNABAT,  CARNOBAT,  or  KARNA- 
BAT:  Town  of  eastern  Rumelia  or  southern  Bul¬ 
garia.  According  to  tradition,  Jews  first  established 


themselves  at  Carnabat  about  1580;  but  the  oldest 
tombstones  decipherable  bear  date  of  1686.  Eliezer 
of  Calo  was  chief  rabbi  of  Carnabat  about  1800; 
Jacob  Finzi,  about  1820;  and  Joseph  Hayyim  ben 
Hasson  of  Salonica,  from  1840  to  1876.  The  last- 
named  was  an  exceptionally  learned  rabbi,  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished.  He  left  several  Hebrew 
works  in  manuscript,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
his  son  Isaac  ben  Hassan  at  Boorghas.  During  the 
Turco-Russian  war,  1876-78,  the  Circassians  ravaged 
the  city,  inflicting  all  manner  of  outrages  upon  the 
Jews. 

The  community  has  now  no  chief  rabbi,  as  was 
customary  under  the  Ottoman  rule,  but  is  governed 
by  an  elective  synagogal  council  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  government.  It  has  a  S)rnagogue, 
built  in  1882,  a  communal  school  of  70  boys  (in 
1901) ;  Le  Progres,  a  reading  club ;  “  Bikkur-Holim,  ” 
a  society  for  sick  relief;  and  “Kabarim,”  a  burial 

society.  . 

The  Jews  number  400  in  a  total  population  of 
6,500.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  calico  and 
grocery  trades.  The  only  large  merchant  is  Heze- 
kiali  Presen  to,  dealer  in  cereals,  wool,  and  hides, 

D.  M-  FR- 

CARNXOLA.  See  Laibach. 

CARNIVAL  :  Among  the  Romans,  a  period  of 
o-aiety  during  the  weeks  before  Lent,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  made  to  play  a  contemptuous  part. 
"While  the  carnival  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
medieval  period,  its  scope  was  considerably  extended 
by  Pope  Paul  II.  at  Rome,  who  established  foot¬ 
races  in  addition  to  the  usual  games.  The  papal 
officials  desired  to  amuse  the  populace  by  bolding 
races  for  various  classes  on  different  days.  On 
Tuesdays  Jews  raced  for  a  prize  of  valuable  robes 
(“  pallia  ”).  The  races  were  not  supposed  to  degrade 
the  participants,  but  were  merety  a  part  of  the 
program.  The  Jews  ran  in  red  cloaks,  which  all, 
save  physicians,  had  to  wear.  No  contestant  was 
to  be  older  than  twenty  3" ears,  and  the  entiie  com¬ 
munity  had  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses. 

The  Jews’  first  race  took  place  in  the  Via  Lata 
Feb.  9,  1466.  The  next  year  the  course  exceeded  a 
mile  and  was  on  another  street.  B3r  statute  the 
Jews  were  taxed  1,100  florins  in  support  of  the 
races. 

At  first  the  Jews  enj03red  these  contests.  Later, 
however,  the}"  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  cruel¬ 
ties  b3r  the  populace;  and  in  154 1  a  Jew  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  a  race.  This  was  the  last  3^ear 
inwliich  Jews  raced  in  the  carnival.  The  carnival 
was  an  institution  of  most  of  the  cities  of  Ital\  ;  and 
Jews,  wherever  settled,  participated  in  the  races.  In 
Rome,  contests  were  held  later  in  the  A  ia  Navona 
and  on  the  Monte  Testaccio.  ’ 

'jyiie  races  were  not  the  only  amusements  in  the 

carnival  in  which  Jews  participated.  Besides  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Fattori,  rab¬ 
bis  etc  of  the  congregation  were  compelled  to 
march  on  foot  before  the'ear  of  the  senators  along 
the  entire  Corso.  Finally,  on  Jan.  28,  1668,  Pope 
-Clement  IX.  ordered  that  the  Jews  be  no  longer 
made  the  sport  of  the  populace,  but  that  a  yearly 
tax  of  300  scudi  be  collected  instead.  The  elders 
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had  to  pay  this  tax  oil  the  first  da}'  of  the  carnival 
in  each  year  to  the  papal  authorities;  with  due  decla¬ 
rations  of  loyalty  and  submission.  The  statement 
that,  these  expressions  were  followed  by  kicking 
the  rabbi  must  be  accepted  as  fiction;  the  latest 
sources  do  not  disclose  this  practise  as  customary. 
In  1/12  the  Jewish  deputies  were  ordered  to  appear 
in  citizens  clothes,  and  not  in  their  robes  of  office. 

This  annual  procession  soon  drew  upon  itself  the 
scorn  of  the  populace,  and  on  several  occasions  the 
Jewish  deputies  were  badly  treated.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  up  to  the  accession  of  Pius  IX 
(1846). 

BlBUOGRArHY :  Berliner,  Gcscli .  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.,  part 
r-  vuy  PQ.rt  4  PP*  4 1 -51, 142  r  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 

Gesih.  dci  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  137  ctscQ. 

A*  A.  M.  F. 

CARO,  ABRAHAM:  B.  RAPHAEL:  Turk¬ 
ish  rabbi;  flourished  at  Adrianople  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
R.  Joseph  Caro,  and  was  the  stepson  and  pupil  of 
R.  Eliezer  b.  Jacob  Nahum,  author  of  “  Hazon 
jNahum"  (Constantinople,  1748-45),  whom  lie  prob¬ 
ably  succeeded  as  rabbi  of  Adrianople.  Several 
treatises  written  by  R.  Abraham  Caro  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  others  of  his  works,  none  of  which  was 
published  separately,  are  to  be  found  in  his  step¬ 
father’s  work.  Abraham  Caro  died  young. 

BiBupcRArHY:  Azuiai  Itct-GedoUm  (ed.  Beniaeob), 

p.  Id;  Fuenn,  Kencset  1  Israel,  p.  60,  Warsaw,  1SS6.  J 

P.  Wr. 


L.  G. 

CARO,  AEYEH  LOB  BEN  HAYYIM : 

Preacher  at  Posen  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  “El 
ha -Mil lu  im  (Ram  of  Consecration),  a  homiletic  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Song  of  Songs, 
published,  with  additions  entitled  “Abne  Zedek,” 
by  his  grandson  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Zelig  Caro 
Krotoschin,  1845. 

Bibliography:  Perles,  in  Monatsschrift,  xiv.  261;  Zedner 

Cat .  Hcbr.  Books  Brit .  Mas.  p.  167.  e  ’ 

L*  G*  I.  Br. 

CARO,  DAVID:  Prussian  pedagogue;  born 
about  1782  at  Fordon,  grand  duchy  of  Posen:  died 
Dec.  25,  1839,  at  Posen.  He  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  Meassefim,  and  devoted  his  great  literary 
talents  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  brethren,  to  t-lie 
reform  of  Judaism,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Under  the  pseudonym  “Amittai  j 
ben  Abida  Ahizedek  ”  he  defended  the  Hamburg  Re-  I 
form  Temple  in  “Berit  Emit.”  (Covenant  of  Truth,  I 
Dessau  [“Constantinople”  on  title-page]  1820)' 
the  first  part  of  which,  “Berit  Elohim”  (Covenant 
of  God),  was  published  by  the  author  himself,  and 
the  second  part,  “Berit  ha-Kehunnah ”  (Covenant 
of  the  Priesthood),  or  “Tckurmat  ha-Rabbanim  ” 
(Character  of  the  Rabbis),  by  Judah  Lob  Mieses  of 
Lemberg.  A  new  edition  of  the  second  part,  with 
additions  by  Mieses,  was  published  at  Lemberg  jn 
1879. 

Many  of  Caro’s  articles,  essays,  and  poems  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Ha-Meassef”  and  in  the  “Bikkure  lia- 
Tttim.”  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manuscripts  on  literary,  lexicographical 


bibliographical,  and  pedagogical  subjects.  Among 
his  inedited  works  are  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Zunz’s 
44  Gottesdienstliclie  Vortriige  der  Juden,”  with  notes 
and  additions;  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  same 
author’s  biography  of  Rashi,  with  notes;  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  celebrated  rabbis. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Measscf ,  viii.  33;  ix.  f4)  14  63-  \  f n 

Ts.>4i4  3i)r?.'  ‘j'p xi.  68, 6l’,  GG.’lHS,  ISO,’ 
By,  183,  184  ,  A  ll q.  Zed.  desJiul.  iv.  61  o  cl  seq.,  v.  48,  49-  x 

JoRPmS'nn’  Leben  und  Wirkcn  des  David  Caro,  Glogau* 
1S40;  Zunz  in  Asher’s  Benjamin  of  Titdela,  ii.  300 ;  Gratz 
Gesch  der  Judcn  x}.  42-5, 426;  Steiusclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.,  col. 
bio;  idem,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  xxi.  45. 

L*  °*  S.  Man. 

CARO,  EZEKIEL :  German  rabbi  and  histo¬ 
rian;  born  Nov.  26,  1844,  at  Pinne,  near  Posen;  son 
of  the  exegete  and  homiletic  writer  Joseph  Hayyim 
Caro,  rabbi  at  Wloclawek.  He  attended  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Bromberg,  the  Jewish  theological  semi¬ 
nary  and  the  university  at  Breslau ;  subsequently 
be  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  at  first  preacher 
of  the  German- Jewisli  community  of  Lodz  (Poland), 
going  thence  to  Mewe  (western  Prussia) ;  then  was 
successively  rabbi  at  Dirschau,  1870-79 ;  Erfurt,  1879- 
82;  Pilsen  (Bohemia),  1881—91 ;  and  since  1891  chief 
rabbi  of  the  community  of  Lemberg,  Caro’s  works 
include:  “  Ausgewiihlte  Gelegenheitsreden  ”  (Dan¬ 
zig,  1874);  “Ein  Viertel  Jahrliundert  Stadtischer 
Verwaltung  ”  (Dirschau,  1880);  “Gcschichte  der 
Juden  in  Lemberg  bis  zur  Theilung  Polens  ”  (Cra¬ 
cow,  1894);  also  many  sermons  and  scientific  essays 
in  Rahmer's  «  Litteraturblatt.  ”  S. 

CARO,  GEORG  MARTIN :  Lecturer  on  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland;  born 
Nov.  28, 1867,  at  Glogau,  Prussia.  Caro  received  his 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  and 
at  different  German  universities,  being  finally  grad¬ 
uated  as  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
Germany,  in  1891.  After  a  prolonged  stay  in  Italy, 
where  he  sojourned  chiefly  in  Genoa,  he  became 
privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1896, 

As  a  result  of  his  Italian  experiences  his  writings 
deal  principally  with  the  history  of  northern  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  special  reference  to 
tIie  republic  of  Genoa.  Caro  is  a  contributor  to  the 
44  Byzantinisehe  Zeitschrift,”  to  the  14  Mitteilungen 
des  Instituts  fur  Oesterreichischc  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,  ”  **  Ilistorische  Viertel jahrschrift,  ”  etc.  His 
chief  works  are:  “Die  Vcrfassung  Genua’s  zur  Zeit 
des  Podestat  s  ”  (his  Strasburg  dissertation),  1891 ; 
“Genua  und  die  Machte  am  Mittclmcer,”  Halle, 
1895-99;  and  “Studien  zu  den  Alteren  St.  Gallon 
Urkunden,”  2  parts,  1901-02. 

P.  T.  IT. 

CARO,  ISAAC  B.  JOSEPH:  Spanish  Tal¬ 
mudist  and  Bible  commentator;  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  son  of  a  scholar,  and  scion 
of  a  noble  family,  lie  devoted  himself  to  study  in 
his  native  city  of  Toledo,  being  one  of  the  foremost 
rabbinical  authorities  of  the  country  when  he  had  to 
leave  it.  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492.  Then  he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
lor  six  years,  and  when  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
that  country  too,  fled  to  Constantinople.  During 
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the  persecution  in  Portugal  lie  lost  all  but  one  of  Ms 
sons  “  who  were  beautiful  like  princes.”  Finally  lie 
found  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  probably  died  at 
an  advanced  age  after  1518.  In  this  year  lie  pub¬ 
lished  his  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  Toledot 
Yizliak”  (Constantinople;  printed  six  times  m 
Italy  and  Poland).  In  this  work  Caro  endeavors  to 
do  -justice  to  the  “pesliat,”  the  literal  interpretation, 
as  well  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  evincing 
little  originality  but  good  taste.  He  left  a  collection 
of  responsa  that  has  never  been  published.  His 
nephew,  Joseph  b.  Ephraim  Caro,  quotes  from  it- 
several  times  (compare  Conforte,  s.v„  and  Abl>at 
Rokel,”  No.  144),  and  the  latter’s  son,  Judah,  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  it,  but  never  carried  out  his  in¬ 
tention  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  Caros 
no  veil  as  to  Ketubot  (No.  535,  2,  3,  in  Neubauer 
“  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”),  as  well  as  a  work  entitled 
“Hasde  Dawid,”  containing  philosophic  and  hag- 
gadic  homilies  (Neubauer,  l.c .  No.  98<)- 


Bibliography:  Conforte,  gore  ^cSnsciineider; 

Griitz,  Gcscli.  der  Judea ,  3d  ed.,  vm.  *>b,  bteinscnnemci. 

Cat .  Bodl.  col,  1129.  T  C 


CARO,  JACOB:  German  historian;  born  at 
Gnesen,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia,  Feb.  2,  1836; 
son  of  Joseph  Hayyim  Caro.  After  several  years  of 
diligent  study  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic,  he  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  work, 
“Das  Interregnum  Polens  im  Jahr  1586,  oder  die 
Hauser  Zborowski  unci  Zamojski,”  Gotha,  1861 ;  and 
was  immediately  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of 
HoppeEs  history  of  Poland  in  the  series  of  Ge- 
schichtcn  der  Europiiisclien  Staaten,”  edited  by 
Heeren  and  Ukert,  and  published  at  Gotha.  Jacob 
Caro  contributed  vols.  ii.-v.  (1863-88)  of  this  monu-  ] 
mental  work. 

Before  publishing  the  results  of  Ins  research  lie 
undertook  several  extensive  journeys  through  Gali¬ 
cia  and  the  south  of  Russia,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1863  was  appointed  pri vat-clocent  at  the 
University  of  Jena.  Shortly  afterward,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  grand  duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  he 
accompanied  her  on  her  travels,  and  was  for  some 
time  attached  to  her  suite  at  St,  Petersburg.  Later 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Jena;  and  in  1869  was 
called  by  the  University  of  Breslau  to  fill  a  special 
chair  of  history.  Since  1882  lie  lias  occupied  the 
position  of  professor  at  that  institution. 

His  reputation  is  based  chiefly  on  Ms  researches 
in  the  history  of  Poland.  Among  his  works,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are:  “Liber  Can  eel  lame 
Stanislai  Ciolek  :  Ein  FormelbucU  der  Polmscl.cn 
Koni°'skanzlei  aus  der  Zeit  der  Hussitischen  Be- 
we tnm£r,”  2  vols. ,  Vienna,  1871-74 ;  “  Aus  der  Kanzlei 
Kaiser  Siegmunds,  ”  Vienna,  1879;  “Beataund  Hal- 
szka:  Eine  Polnisch-Russische  Geschichte  aus  dem 
16  Jahrh.,” Breslau,  1880;  “ Lessing und Swift:  Stu- 
dien  liber  Nathan  den  Weisen,”  Jena,  1869;  “Das 
Biindnis  zu  Canterbury  :  Eine  Episode  aus  der  Ge- 
schichtc  des  Konstanzer  Konzils,”  Gotha.  1880j 
“Ueber  eine  Reformationssclirift  des  15.  Jahrh., 
Danzi «•  1882;  “Johannes  Longinus:  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Litteraturgeschichte, ”  Jena.  1863 ;  “  Cathcrina  II. 
von  liusslamL”  Breslau,  1876. 


Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ;  Brockhaus,  Koiu 
versations-Lexikoih  14th  ed.:  Meyers,  Konversatiqm-Lexi- 
jfon,  5th  ed.;  Guhematis,  Dictionnaire  International  des 
Ecrivains  du  Jour ;  Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  Cmversel  des 
Contemporains. 

s.  A*  S-  C* 

CARO,  JOSEPH  B.  EPHRAIM:  The  last 
oreat  codifier  of  rabbinical  Judaism;  born  in  Spain 
or  Portugal  in  1488;  died  at  Safed,  Palestine,  March 
24, 1575.  °Af  ter  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
in  1492,  Caro  went  with  his  parents  to  Nicopolis  in 
European  Turkey,  where  he  received  his  first  in¬ 
struction  from  his  father,  who  was  himself  an  emi¬ 
nent  Talmudist.  He  married,  first,  Isaac  Saba’s 
daughter,  and,  after  her  death,  the  daughter  of 
Hayyim  Albalag,  both  of  these  men  being  well- 
known  Talmudists.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  he  married  the  daughter  of  Zecliariah  Sechsel 
(Sachsel?),  a  learned  and  wealthy  Talmudist.  Be¬ 
tween  1520  and  1522  Caro  settled  at  Adrianople, 
where  he  probably  met  the  enthusiast  Solomon 
Molclio,  who  stimulated  his  mystical  tendencies. 
When  the  latter  died  at  the  stake  in  1532,  Caro  also 
was  filled  with  a  longing  to  be  “consumed  on  the 
altar  as  a  holy  burnt  offering,”  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God  by  a  martyr’s  death.  Like  Molclio,  Caro  had 
fantastic  dreams  and  visions,  which  he  believed  to 
be  revelations  from  a  higher  being.  His  genius, 
T:D,  he  thought,  was  nothing  less  than  the  Mishnah 
personified,  which  instructed  him  because  be  bad 
devoted  himself  to  its  service.  These  mystical  tend¬ 
encies  probably  induced  Caro  to  emigrate  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  he  arrived  about  1535,  having  en  route 
spent  several  years  at  Salonica  (1533)  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  ,  .  . 

At  Safed  be  met  Jacob  Berab,  who  exerted  a 
oreat  influence  upon  him,  Caro  becoming  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporter  of  Berab ’s  plans  for  the  restitution 
of  ordination.  After  Berab’s  death  Caro  tried  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  ordaining  his  pupil  Moses 
Alsliech;  but  he  finally  gave  up  his  endeavors,  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  not  overcome  the  opposition  to 
ordination  (compare  his  “  Ivesef  Mishneh,  on  Sanh. 
iv.,  where  his  silence  regarding  this  point  is  signifi¬ 
cant).  However,  his  aspiration  to  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  in  Judaism  was  practically  real¬ 
ized  ;  for  his  reputation  during  the  last 
Authority  thirty  years  of  his  life  was  greater  than 
Recognized,  that  of  almost  any  other  rabbi  since 
Maimonides.  The  Italian  Azariali 
dei  Rossi,  though  his  views  differed  widely  from 
Caro’s,  collected  money  among  the  rich  Italian  Jews 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  work  of  Caro’s  printed 
(“  Me ’or  ‘Enayim,”  xxiii.,  ed.  Benjacob,  i.  241);  and 
the  Pole  Moses  Isserles  compelled  the  recognition 
of  one  of  Caro’s  decisions  at  Cracow,  although  he 
thought  Caro  was  wrong  (Isserles,  Responsa.  No. 
48)  When  some  members  of  the  community  of 
Carpentras,  in  France,  believed  themselves  to  have 
been  unjustly  treated  by  the  majority  in  a  matter 
relating  to  taxes,  they  appealed  to  Caro,  whose 
letter  was  sufficient  to  restore  to  them  their  rights 
(“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xviii.  133-136).  In  the 
East,  Caro’s  authority  was,  if  possible,  even  greater. 
His  name  heads  the  decree  of  excommunication  di¬ 
rected  against  Daud,  Joseph  Nasi's  agent  (Responsa 
of  Elijah  b.  Hayyim,  “Mayim  LVmukkim,”  No.  06); 
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and  it  was  Caro  who  condemned  Dei  Rossi’s 
“Me ’or  ‘Enayim”  to  be  burned  (Azulai,  “Mahazik 
Berakah,”  p,  133).  Caro’s  death,  therefore,  caused 
general  mourning;  and  several  funeral  orations  de¬ 
livered  on  that  occasion  have  been  preserved  (Moses 
Albelda,  “  Danish  Mosheli  ” ;  Samuel  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  “Derashot”),  as  well  as  some  elegies  (anony¬ 
mous,  see  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  ix.  304,  305;  x.  317; 
Moscato,  in  “Ozar  Nelimad,”  iii.  167;  and  biog- 
rapliy  of  Moscato  by  Apfelbaum,  p.  56). 

Caro  published  during  his  lifetime:  “Bet  Yosef” 
(House  of  Joseph),  in  four  parts— (i.,  ii.)  Venice,  1550- 
1551;  (iii.,  iv.)  Sabbionetta,  1553-59;  Shullian 
‘Aruk,  in  four  parts,  Venice,  1565  (according  to 
Steinsclmeider  s  Catalogue,  col.  1480,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk  was  completed  at  Biri, 
Palestine,  1555) ;  “  Kesef  Mislmeh  ”  (Double  Money)’ 
Venice,  1574-75.  After  his  death  there  appeared: 
“Bedeklia-Bayit”  (Repairing  of  the  House),  supple¬ 
ments  and  corrections  to  “Bet  Yosef,”  Salonica 
1605;  “  Ivelale  ha-Talmud”  (Methodology  of  the 
Talmud),  ib.,  1598;  “Abkat  Rokel”  (Powder  of  the 
Merchant),  Responsa,  ib.  1791;  Responsa,  ib.  1597* 
“Maggid  Mesharim”  (Who  Preaches  Rightly),  Lu¬ 
blin,  1646;  supplements  to  the  same,  Venice,"  1654; 
“Derashot,”  Salonica,  1799,  in  the  collection  “‘Oz 
Zaddikim”  (The  Power  of  the  Righteous).  Caro 
also  left  a  commentary  upon  the  Mishnah,  as  well 
as  supercommentaries  to  Rashi’s  and  Nalimanides’ 
commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  have,  ap¬ 
parently,  not  been  preserved.  The  Bodleian  Library 
contains  some  smaller  literary  fragments  by  Caro  not 
yet  published. 

Caro’s  literary  works  and  the  importance  of  his 
share  in  the  development  of  rabbinism  are  beyond 
dispute:  his  works  are  among  the  masterpieces  of 
rabbinical  literature;  and  his  influence  is  potent 
even  to  this  day.  But  Caro’s  character  has  been 
variously  criticized,  the  difference  of  opinion  being 
connected  with  the  literary  question  whether  the 
book  “Maggid  Mesharim”  is  really  a 
“  Maggid  work  by  Caro,  or  is  merely  ascribed*  to 

Me-  him.  This  book  is  a  kind  of  diary  in 
sharim.”  which  Caro  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years  noted  his  discussions  with  his 
heavenly  mentor,  the  personified  Mislmah.  He  had 
these  visions  even  at  Nicopolis  (p.  21b;  p.  42b,  ed. 

Pol  no,  is  dated  1570 ;  in  opposition  to  Griitz,  “  Gesch. 
der  J uden,  ”  ix.  545,  who  asserts  the  text  to  be  corrupt 
but  -pmn  meaning  there,  of  course,  “father-in-law  ” 
and  not  "  son-in-law  ”).  The  discussions  treat  of  va¬ 
rious  subjects.  The  maggid  enjoins  Caro  to  be  mod¬ 
est  in  the  extreme,  to  say  his  prayers  with  the  utmost 
devotion,  to  be  gentle  and  patient  always.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  on  asceticism ;  and  Caro  is  often  se¬ 
verely  rebuked  for  taking  more  than  one  glass  'of 
wine,  or  for  eating  meat.  Whenever  Caro  "did  not 
follow  the  severe  instructions  of  his  maggid,  he 
suddenly  heard  its  warning  voice.  His  men  tor  also 
advised  him  in  family  affairs  (p.  21b),  told  him  what 
reputation  he  enjoyed  in  heaven,  and  praised  or 
criticized  his  decisions  in  religious  questions.  Caro 
received  new  ideas  from  his  maggid  in  regard  to  the 
Cabala  only,  for  the  study  of  which  he  had  hardly 
anytime;  such  information  was  in  the  nature  of 
sundry  cabalistic  interpretations  of  the  Pentateuch, 


that  in  content,  though  not  in  form,  remind  one  of 
the  theories  of  Caro’s  pupil,  Moses  Cordovero.  The 
present  form  of  the  “Maggid  Mesharim”  shows 
plainly  that  it  was  never  intended  for  publication, 
being  merely  a  collection  of  stray  notes ;  nor  does 
Caro’s  son  Judah  mention  the  book  among  his 
father’s  works  (Introduction  to  the  Responsa).  It  is 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  during  Caro’s  life¬ 
time  the  cabalists  believed  his  maggid  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  existent  (compare  Vital-Calabrese,  “Safer  ha- 
Gilgulim, ”  pp.  119,  142,  Wilna,  1885).  The  “Mag¬ 
gid  Mesharim,”  furthermore,  shows  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Caro’s  public  and  private  life  that  no  one 
could  have  possessed  after  his  death ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  maggid  promises  things  to  its  favorite  that 
were  never  fulfilled— c.g.,  a  martyr’s  death— proves 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  forger,  composed  for 
Caro’s  glorification.  Rapoport’s  assumption  (in 
Kobak’s  “Jeschurun,”  vi.  90;  “Iggerot  Shir,”  pp. 
207,  208)  that  the  “Maggid  Mesharim”  was  writ- 
!  ^n  by  Solomon  Alkabiz  and  ascribed  to  Caro  is 
unfounded,  as  well  as  Cassel’s  positive  assertion 
that  the  book  was  fabricated  after  Caro’s  death 
(“Josef  Karo  und  das  Maggid  Mescharim,”  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Lehranstalt 
fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthums  in  Berlin,  1888). 
The  authenticity  of  the  “Maggid  Mesharim”  does 
not,  however,  justify  the  assertion  that  Caro  was 
a  cabalist,  in  the  sense  of  regarding  the  Cabala  as 
equally  authoritative  with  Talmudism,  or  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  religious  life. 

Although  Maimonides  and  Caro,  the  two  greatest 
codifiers  of  rabbinical  Judaism,  differed  so  widely 
from  each  other,  they  had  this  in  common,  that  in 
their  codes  they  assumed  exclusive^  the  standpoint 
of  Talmudism — an  attitude  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  rabbinism.  Just  as  Maimonides’ 

^  ad  aside  from  its  book  “Ha-Madda£” — gives 
no  indication  that  its  author  ranked  Aristotle  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Prophets,  so  Caro,  in  his  works, 
does  not  betray  his  leaning  toward 
Caro’s  mysticism.  Of  course,  he  considered 
Character-  the  Zoliar  to  be  a  work  of  the  tanna 
istics.  Simon  b.  Yoliai  (compare  Solomon 
Alkabiz’s  answer  to  Caro  about  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage  of  the  Zohar  in  his  “Berit  lia-Lewi,”ed. 
Lemberg,  1S63,  p.  39,  to  which  Brtill  draws  atten¬ 
tion  in  “  Jahrb.”  ix.  152),  and  a  holy  book,  that,  how¬ 
ever,  has  little  or  no  importance  for  religious  prac¬ 
tise,  which  must  be  ruled  exclusively  by  the  Talmud. 
Caro  s  n^sticism  was  not  speculative  in  nature; 
and  he  devoted  very  little  time  to  the  Cabala,  al¬ 
though  his  maggid  often  exhorted  him  not  to  neglect 
the  study  of  it  (“Maggid  Mesharim,”  p.  57b).  °The 
catastr oplie  that  came  upon  the  Pyrenean  Jews 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  best 
among  them  that  many  saw  therein  the  signs  of 
Messianic  travail,  rWD  von  (compare  °Jacob 
Beiiais)  ;  and  Caro,  according  to  a  contemporary 
(Azkari,  “Sefer  Haredim,”  Introduction),  took  this 
dark  view  throughout  his  life.  While  men  like 
Molciio  and  David  Reuueisi  were  led  to  commit 
extravagant  and  foolish  deeds  under  the  influence  of 
this  idea,  Lerab  s  and  Caro’s  nobilit}rof  nature  came 
to  the  fore.  If  Caro  indulged  in  mystical  visions, 
and,  half  dreaming,  thought  he  heard  heavenly 
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voices  in  his  soul,  they  served  always  as  reminders 
to  him  that  his  life,  his  actions,  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  must  surpass  those  of  other  people  (ib. 
“Toledot,”  p.  9;  “Azharot,”  p.  3b,  and  passim). 
Caro’s  mysticism  stimulated  rather  than  hindered 
his  activity,  urging  him  on  to  great  works.  While 
Caro’s  teacher,  Berab,  had  attempted  to  create  a 
spiritual  center  for  the  Jews  scattered  tin  ou  gli- 
out  the  world,  by  reestablishing  ordination,  Caro 
tried  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  in  a  different  way. 

Although  Caro  is  known  to  later  times  chiefly  as 
the  author  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  yet  his  earlici 
“  Bet  Yosef  ”  marked  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Talmudists  of  all  times.  He  began  the  book  in  1522 
at  Adrianople,  finished  it  in  1542  at  Safed,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  1550-59.  In  form  it  is  a  commentary 
upon  Jacob  b.  Asher’s  “  Arba‘ali  Turim.  ” ;  but  it  is 
really  much  more  comprehensive,  go- 
<  6  Bet  ing  back  to  the  Talmudim  and  halakic 
Yosef.”  Midrasliim,  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  authorities  cited  by  the 
“Tur,”  and  examining  the  opinions  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  not  mentioned  by  the  latter.  Thirty-two  au¬ 
thorities,  beginning  with  the  Talmud  and  ending 
with  the  works  of  Isseklein,  are  briefly  summed  up 
and  critically  discussed  in  “Bet  Yosef.”  No  other 
rabbinical  work  can  compare  in  wealth  of  material 
with  it.  Though  Maimonides,  in  his  “  Yad,”  almost 
completely  covered  Talmudic  literature  (including 
its  archeological  portions),  which  was  not  done  by 
Jacob  b.  Asher  and  his  successor,  Caro,  the  latter 
included  in  “Bet  Yosef”  the  immense  material  of 
post-Talmudic  literature;  while  Maimonides  hardly 
drew  even  upon  the  works  of  the  Geonim,  confining 
himself  chiefly  to  the  Talmud.  Caro  evidences  not 
only  an  astonishing  range  of  reading,  covering  al¬ 
most  the  whole  Talmudic-rabbinical  literature  on  its 
halakic  side,  but  also  very  remarkable  powers  of 
critical  investigation.  He  shows  no  disposition  to 
accept  blindly  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  authori¬ 
ties,  notwithstanding  his  great  respect  for  them. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  monumental  compilation, 
Caro  clearly  states  the  necessity  of  and  his  reasons 
for  undertaking  such  a  work.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  endangered  the  stability  of  re¬ 
ligious  observances  on  their  legal  and  ritual  sides. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  questions  were  generally  de¬ 
cided  by  the  “customs  of  the  country”;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  had  their  standard  authorities  to 
which  they  appealed  in  doubtful  cases.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  were  Maimonides,  Nalimanides, 
and  Asher  b.  Jeliicl.  When  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
exiles  came  to  the  various  communities  in  the  East 
and  West,  where  usages  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  they  had  boon  accustomed  prevailed,  the 
question  naturally  arose  whether  the  newcomers, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  men  of  greater  learning 
than  the  members  of  the  invaded  communities, 
should  be  ruled  by  the  latter,  or  vice  versa.  The 
increase  of  printed  books,  moreover,  spread  broad¬ 
cast  the  products  of  halakic  literature ;  so  that  many 
half-educated  persons,  finding  themselves  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  legal  treatises,  felt  justified  in  following  any 
ancient  authority  at  will.  Caro  undertook  liis  “  Bet 
Yosef  ”  to  remedy  this  evil,  quoting  and  critically 


examining  in  his  book  the  opinions  of  all  the  author¬ 
ities  then  known. 

Caro  at  first  intended  to  follow  his  own  judgment 
in  cases  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  authorities,  especially  where  he  could  support 
his  own  view  by  the  Talmud.  But  he  gave  up  this 
idea  because,  as  he  says,  “  Who  has  the  courage  to 
rear  his  head  aloft  among  mountains,  the  heights 
of  God?”  and  also  because  he  correctly  thought, 
though  he  does  not  mention  his  con- 
The  elusion,  that  he  could  gain  no  follow- 
Standard  ing  if  he  set  up  his  authority  against 
Au-  that  of  the  ancient  scholars.  Hence 
thorities.  Caro  took  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  and 
Asher  b.  Jehiel  as  his  standards;  ac¬ 
cepting  as  authoritative  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
three,  except  in  cases  where  most  of  the  ancient 
authorities  were  against  them.  The  standard  that 
Caro  set  up  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  was, 
as  a  younger  contemporary  remarks  (Hayyim  b. 
Bezalel,  Introduction  to  “Wikkuali  Mayim  Hay¬ 
yim  ”),  in  a  certain  sense,  merely  a  blind ;  for  Caro 
proceeded  with  more  independence  and  more  self- 
confidence.  He  very  often  decides  disputed  cases 
without  regard  to  the  age  and  importance  of  the 
authority  in  question,  expressing  simply  his  own 
vietvs.  He  follows  Maimonides’  example,  as  seen 
in  “Yad,”  rather  than  that  of  Jacob  b.  Asher,  who 
seldom  decides  between  ancient  authorities. 

But,  as  regards  the  form  of  his  work,  Caro  unfor¬ 
tunately  follows  Jacob  b.  Asher  entirely,  the  “Bet 
Yosef”  in  consequence  sharing  all  the  methodolog¬ 
ical  faults  of  its  predecessor,  the  “Tur.”  Several 
reasons  induced  Caro  to  connect  his  work  with  the 
“Tur,”  instead  of  with  Maimonides’  code.  In  the 
first  place,  the  “  Tur,  ”  although  not  considered  so 
great  an  authority  as  Maimonides’  code,  was  much 
more  widely  known:  the  latter  being  recognized 
only  among  the  Spanish  Jews,  while  the  former  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  reputation  among  the  Ashkenazim 
and  Sephardim,  as  well  as  the  Italians.  Secondly, 
it  was  not  Caro’s  intention  to  write  a  code  similar 
in  form  to  Maimonides’  work ;  he  intended  to  give 
not  merely  the  results  of  his  investigations,  but  also 
the  investigations  themselves.  He  wished  not  only 
to  aid  the  officiating  rabbi  in  the  performance  of  his. 
duties,  but  also  to  trace  for  the  student  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  particular  laws  from  the  Talmud  through 
later  rabbinical  literature.  The  study  of  Talmudic 
literature  was  not  for  Caro,  as  for  Maimonides, 
merely  a  means  toward  an  end — namely,  for  religious 
observances— but  an  end  in  itself ;  he,  therefore,  did 
not  favor  codes  that  contained  only  decisions,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  reasons  for  them. 

Caro  wrote  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  in  his  old  age,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not.  possess  the  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  understand  the  “  Bet  Yosef.  ”  The 
arrangement  of  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  Jacob  b.  Asher  in  liis  “Arba'ali  Turim,”  but 
more  concise ;  nor  are  any  authorities 
The  given.  This  book,  which  for  centuries- 
Shulhan  was,  and  in  part  still  is,  “  the  code  ”  of 
4 Aruk,  rabbinical  Judaism  for  all  ritual  and 

legal  questions  that  obtained  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  has  a  remarkable 
history,  hardly  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other  prod- 
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net  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  author  himself 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  work,  remarking 
that  he  had  written  it  chiefly  for  Q'ODp  CT’D^n 
(  3Toung  students,'7  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Introduction). 
He  never  refers  to  it  in  his  responsa,  but  always  to 
the  “ Bet  Yosef.”  The  Shullian  ‘Aruk  achieved 
its  reputation  and  popularity  not  only  against  the 
wishes  of  the  author,  but,  curioustyenousrh,  through 
the  very  scholars  who  attacked  it.  The  history 'of 
the  Shullian  ‘Aruk  is,  in  a  way,  identical  with  the 
history  of  rabbinical  literature  in  Poland  fora  period 
of  two  centuries.  Recognition  or  denial  of  Caro’s 
■authority  lay  entirely  with  the  Polish  Talmudists. 
Germany  had  been  forced  to  give  way  to  Poland  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
in  the  last  third  of  that  century  the  East  had  be¬ 
come  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  new  cabalistic 
school  of  Luri a  that  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was 
greatly  neglected.  Caro  was  opposed  in  the  East 
only  by  his  contemporaries,  Yom-Tob  Zahalon,  who 
designated  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk  as  a  book  for  D'JOp 
pan  'Dyi  (“children  and  ignoramuses”;  see  his  Re¬ 
sponsa,  No.  67,  beginning),  and  Jacob  Castro,  whose 
work  “  ‘Ereklia-Sliulhan  ”  consists  of  critical  glosses 
to  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk.  Isserles  and  Solomon  Luria 
were  Caro’s  first  important  adversaries.  Although 
the  opposition  of  these  two  men  was  different  In 
kind  and  due  to  different  motives,  it  may  be  regarded 
in  a  measure  as  the  protest  of  the  Ashkenazim 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Sephardim.  The 
Ashkenazim— first  the  German,  and  then  the  Polish 
—were  much  more  scrupulous  in  matters  of  ritual 
than  their  Spanish -Portuguese  brethren;  hence  they 
considered  that  Caro’s  ‘‘Ret  Yosef”  contained  dan¬ 
gerous  innovations,  as  the  authorities  lie  followed 
were  chiefly  Sephardim,  whose  opinions  did  not  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  Ashkenazim. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Caro’s  “Bet 
Yosef,”  Isserles  wrote  his  “Darke  Mosheh,”  a  mod¬ 
erately  expressed  but  very  severe  criticism  of  Caro’s 
great  work.  In  place  of  Caro's  three  standard  au¬ 
thorities,  Isserles  brings  forward  the  D'Jnntt  (“the 
later  authorities  ”),  together  with  the  Franco-German 
Tosafists  as  criteria  of  opinion  (“Darke  Mosheh”  to 
Yoreli  De‘ah,  35).  The  importance  of  the  Mix- 
hag  (“prevailing  local  custom”)  is  also  a  point  of 
dispute  between  Caro  and  Isserles:  while  the  former 
held  fast  to  original  authorities  and 
Isserles7  material  reasons,  the  latter  considered 
Opposition  the  lfiinhag  as  an  object  of  great  im- 
to  Caro.  portance,  and  not  to  be  omitted  in  a 
codex.  This  point,  especially,  in¬ 
duced  Isserles  to  write  his  glosses  to  the  Shullian 
‘Aruk,  that  the  customs  (minlmgim)  of  the  Ash¬ 
kenazim  might  be  recognized,  and  not  be  get  aside 
through  Caro’s  reputation.  If  Abraham  b.  David’s 
criticism  of  Maimonides’  code  be  compared  with 
Isserles’  criticism  of  Caro’s  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  the 
question  suggests  itself  why  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk 
became  an  authoritative  code,  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  against  the  will  of  its  author,  while  Maimonides’ 

“  Yad  ”  found  no  acceptance  among  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  Jews,  owing  to  Abraham  b.  David’s  criticism 
and  influence.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
keen  and,  in  part,  just  criticism  by  RABaD  de¬ 
stroyed  confidence  in  Maimonides’  “Yad,”  while 


Isserles  was  not  content  only  to  criticize,  but  sup¬ 
plemented  Caro’s  work  extensively,  with  the  result 
that  the  Ashkenazim  then  accepted  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  assuming  that  in  its  corrected  form  it  was  an 
unquestionable  authority. 

Solomon  Luria’s  opposition  to  Caro’s  code  was 
due  to  entirely  different  motives.  Luria  shared 
Isserles’  great  respect  for  the  French  scholars, 
whom  he  placed  above  the  Sephardic;  but  he  held 
that  “since  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  no  opinion 
that  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  Talmudim  or  the 
halakic  Midrashim  can  claim  to  be  authoritative  ” — 
a  view  so  novel  and  daring  that  Luria  found  few 
supporters  even  among  his  own  countrymen,  and 
his  “Yam  Shel  Shelomoli ”  was  not  enough  to  de¬ 
prive  Caro’s  works  of  their  authority.  The  Shul¬ 
han  ‘Aruk  with  Isserles’  supplements  was  so  popu¬ 
lar,  and  enjoyed  such  great  authority  even  so  early 
as  the  last  third  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  that  Hay- 
vim  33.  Bezalel’s  attacks  on  it  were  also  without 
effect.  Hay yi m,  a  Pole  by  birth  and  education,  at¬ 
tempted  in  his  “Wikkuali  Mayim  Hayyim,”  to  de¬ 
fend  Germany’s  honor  against  both  Caro  and  Isserles 
—against  the  former’s  aversion  to  the  German 
authorities,  and  the  latter’s  endeavor  to  set  up  the 
Polish  niinhag  as  the  “minhag  Ashkenaz  ”  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk  found  a  dangerous  com¬ 
petitor  in  Mordecai  Jafe’s  “Lebusliim.”  Jafe,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Luria  and  Isserles, 
Mordecai  adopted  in  his  code  a  method  midway 

Jafe.  between  the  prolix  discursiveness  of 
the  “Bet  Yosef”  and  the  terse  oracu¬ 
lar  form  of  tiie  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  both  of  which  the 
“Lebusliim”  far  surpasses  in  style,  arrangement, 
and  method.  This  book  seemed,  on  its  appearance, 
likely  to  displace  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk;  but  the  se¬ 
vere  criticism  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  Jafe's 
younger  contemporary,  Alexander  Falk  ha-Kolien, 
in  his  “  Sefer  Me’irat  ‘Enayim, 57  a  commentary  on 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  shattered 
the  reputation  of  the  “Lebusliim,”  and  again  con¬ 
firmed  that  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 

Falk  heads  the  list  of  the  commentators  of  the 
Shullian  ‘Aruk  who  helped  to  increase  its  author- 
ityr,  and  made  it  impossible  for  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  to  stagnate.  These  commentators  examined 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  Caro,  Isser¬ 
les,  and  Luria,  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  reas¬ 
ons  given  by  these  and  other  auth- 
Commenta-  orities  for  their  opinions.  It  is,  in 
tors  of  the  part,  due  to  the  endeavors  of  Mcir  b. 
Shulhan  Gedaliali  MallaRaM  of  Lublin,  Sam- 
4 Aruk.  uel  Edels,  and  Yom-Tob  Lipmann 

Heller  that  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  did 
not  displace  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  the  ancient 
sources:  they  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Shul¬ 
han  ‘Aruk,  considering  the  Talmud  as  by  far  the 
chief  study  (compare,  for  example,  Responsa  of 

MallaRaM,  Nos.  11,  102). 

The  last  important  attack  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk 
was  made  by  Joel  Siirkes  in  his  “Bayit  Hadash” 
(New  House),  in  which  lie  endeavored  to  restore 
Jacob  b.  Asher’s  code  to  the  reputation  it  had  en¬ 
joyed,  especially  among  the  Ashkenazim;  attempt¬ 
ing,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  book,  to  abolish 
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the  customs  introduced  in  many  places  under  the 
combined  influence  of  Caro  and  Isserlcs  (Bail  to 
^  orelx  De  ah,  279;  Responsa,  No.  80  [new  series 
42]).  But  Joel  succeeded  as  little  as  his  master, 
Luria,  in  his  opposition  to  Caro  and  Isserles. 

The  battle  raging  around  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  lasted 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  its  authority  not  being 
firmly  established  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  date  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
commentaries  to  it,  the  period  of  the  so-called  Aha- 
roxim.  Moses  Lima  n.  Isaac,  David  b.  Samuel 
ha-Levi,  Siiabbethai  b.  MeIii  ha-Koiien,  Abba- 
ham  Abele  Gombiner,  and  Samuel  b.  Ltki  Phoebus 
of  A  ay dy slav,  all  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
the  classical  commentators  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 
They  differ  in  their  relation  to  Caro  and  Isserles, 
though  all  the  Aliaronim  fully  and  unreservedly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  authority  of  both.  Moses  Lima  held 
that  no  one  was  entitled  to  decide  any  cases  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk  “  who  was  not  at  the  same 
time  competent  to  expunge  entire  paragraphs  from 
it”  (Emden,  “Slie’elat  Ya‘abcz,”  ii,,  No.  20,  end), 
while  David  b.  Samuel,  although  a  pupil  and  son- 
in-law  of  Joel  Sarkes,  held  that  no  decision  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  was  under  anjr  circumstances  a  cri¬ 
terion  to  be  literally  followed  (Yoreh  De‘ali,  48, 
5).  Sliabbethai  b.  Meir’s  relation  to  the  Shulhan 
Aruk  is  a  peculiar  one.  One  of  the  keenest  minds 
among  the  Rabbis,  he  was  the  warmest  defender  of 
Caro  and  Isserles  against  the  attacks  of  the  Aharo- 
nini;  while  he  himself  unsparingly  attacked  not  only 
the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  but  also  all  the  post-Talmudic 
authorities.  Although  all  these  men  thus  preserved 
a  certain  independence  toward  the  work,  they  yet 
confirmed  its  authority  by  making  it  the  baste  of 
their  own  works  and  by  undertaking  to  explain  it. 
The  above-mentioned  Polish  Talmudists  especially, 
David  b.  Samuel  and  Sliabbethai  b.  Meir,  placed 
the  authority  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  answering  in  their  commentaries  attacks  upon 
it,  and  supplementing  the  missing  portions  from  the 
works  of  others.  Menahem  Krochmal  (second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  says :  “  Since  Caro’s  ‘  Bet 
T  osef  and  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  and  Isserles’  notes  on 
the  latter,  have  appeared  and  been  distributed 
throughout  Israel,  we  must  follow  them  alone”  (Re- 
sponsa,  “  Zemali  Zedek,”  No.  9,  end).  Gershon 
Ashkenazi,  Krochmal’s  son-in-law,  expressed  him¬ 
self  similarly  (“  ‘Abodat  ha-Gershoni,”  No.  48,  be¬ 
ginning),  and  also  his  contemporary  Ephraim  b. 
Aaron  ha-Kohen  (“Slia‘ar  Efrayim,”  No.  118,  p. 
bla,  bottom),  who  relates  that  the  congregational 
archives  of  Buda,  where  he  was  rabbi,  contained  a 
resolution  not  to  accept  any  rabbi  that  did  not  agree 
to  render  his  decisions  according  to  the  Shulhan 
‘Aruk  (aA;  see  also  Isaiah  Horwitz,  “  Sliene  Luiiot 
ha-Berit,”  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  74b). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  authority  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  was  so  firmly  established  that  even 
men  like  Hay  3d  in  Jair  Bacharach  (Supplements  to 
liis^Hawot  Yair,”  p.  262)  and  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz 
(  Kizzur  Tekofo  Kohen  ”),  who  possessed  great  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-confidence,  considered  it  in¬ 
disputable.  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of  Wilna,  however, 
did  not  share  this  opinion,  having  no  regard  for 
preceding  authorities,  but  decided  cases  on  their 


merits.  Among  the  Sephardim,  Ilezekiah  de  Silva, 
born  1650,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  among  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Jews  who  dared  to  attack  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 
The  Egyptian  rabbis,  in  return,  forbade  the  reading 
of  his  “  Peri  Iladash.” 

Instrumental  as  was  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  in  shaping 
rabbinical  Judaism,  it  was  necessarily  singled  out  for 
attack  by  those  who  sought  to  assail  the  latter.  Pas¬ 
sages  from  the  book,  detached  from  their  context,  and 
often  intentionally  mutilated  and  misinterpreted, 
were  used  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Anti-  Jews  as  a  means  of  representing  the 
Semitic  ethics  and  religion  of  the  Jews  as 
Attacks  on  dangerous  and  despicable.  As  re¬ 
tire  gards  the  work  itself— the  attacks 
Shulhan  arc  directed  really  against  the  entire 
'Aruk.  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews 
— two  works  may  be  mentioned  here 
which  clearly  and  distinctly  refute  the  unfounded 
criticisms  brought  against  the  book;  namely,  “Der 
Sckulclian  Arucli,”  by  D.  Hoffmann  (Berlin,  1885), 
and  “Die  Gesctzsammlung  des  Judenspiegels  .  .  ! 
von  Aron  Brimau  .  .  .  Beleuchtet  und  Berichtigt,” 
by  K-  Lippe  (Jassy,  1885).  Compare,  also,  Gentiles, 
Ethics,  Rabbinical  Judaism. 

The  attacks  made  b)r  modern  Jewish  historians 
upon  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  especially  the  accusation 
that  it  forces  rabbinical  Judaism  into  a  strait-jacket, 
can  hardly  be  supported.  The  code  is  not  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  that  rigorous,  scrupulous  attitude  inimical 
to  all  liberty,  but  a  product  of  it.  The  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  furthermore,  has  caused  anything  but  stag¬ 
nation  of  intellectual  activity  among  the  Jews,  as  is 
most  clearly  shown  by  the  rabbinical  literature  of 
the  period  (1550-1700),  the  products  of  which,  all 
more  or  less  influenced  by  Caro,  are  among' the  most 
eminent  works  of  their  kind.  Compare  Codifica¬ 
tion,  Reform  Movement. 


bibliography  :  For  editions  of  Caro’s  works,  commentaries 
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schulchan  Arnold  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1897-1900,  extracts 
from  the  drst  and  second  parts  of  the  Slndhau  'Aruk:  LI. 
Lowe,  Der Schulchau  Arucld  Vienna,  1896,2  vols.;  Paviyand 
Neviasky,  B  itv  cl  du  Judaism  C<  Orleans,  1898-1901,  French 
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CABO,  JOSEPH  HAYYIM  B.  ISAAC 
SELIG:  German -Russian  rabbi ;  born  1800;  died 
in  Wloclawek,  government  of  Warsaw,  April  21, 
1895.  He  was  educated  as  an  Orthodox  Talmudist, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  R.  Zebi  Hirscli  Am¬ 
sterdam  of  Konin,  government  of  Kalisz  in  Russian 
Poland,  whose  pupil  he  became.  He  afterward  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Gnescn,  near  Posen, 
whence,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  called  to 
tlie  rabbinate  of  Pinne,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 
Later  lie  became  rabbi  of  Fordon,  in  the  same  prov¬ 
ince,  and  twenty  years  after  his  first  call  he  became 


rabbi  of  the  progressive  and  Germanized  community 
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of  Wloclawek,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  truly  Orthodox  rabbis  in 
Russia  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  German 
and  to  deliver  sermons  in  that  language. 

Caro  was  famous  not  only  for  his  extensive  rab¬ 
binical  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preacher ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  his  works  are  popular  among  old- 
style  “maggidim”  and  “darslmnim.”  His  first 
work,  “Minhat  Shabbat,”  is  a  German  translation 
(in  Hebrew  characters)  of  Pirke  Abot,  with  a  short 
commentary  in  German  and  a  longer  one  in  TIebiew 
(Krotoscliin,  1847).  In  the  third  edition  of  that 
work  (Wilna,  1894)  the  German  commentary  is 
omitted  and  that  of  Maimonides  substituted  for  it. 
His  “ Teba  we-IIaken,”  containing  rules  of  ktslie- 
hitah ”  and  “bedikah”  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
was  published  by  ids  sons  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Leipsic, 
1859;  2d  ed.,  Wilna,  1894).  His  chief  work,  “Kol 
Omer  Ivera,”  is  a  collection  of  sermons  in  four  vol¬ 
umes  (Warsaw,  1800-80;  2d  ed.,  Wilna,  1895), 
arranged  after  the  order  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
weekly  sections,  which  furnished  the  texts.  The 
last  of  his  published  works,  “Torch  u-Malkosh ” 
(Wilna,  1894),  is  also  a  collection  of  sermons,  mostly 
funeral  orations,  some  of  which  were  originally  de¬ 
livered  in  German.  Here  and  there  in  his  works  are 
to  be  found  poetical  compositions  and  other  tiaces 
of  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  not  common  among 
the  rabbis  of  Russian  Poland.  Ilis  inclination 
toward  the  “  Haskalah  ”  and  its  Neo-Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  is  shown  by  the  article  which  he  contributed, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  to  the  year-book  “  Ha-Asif  ” 
(iv.  132-137,  Warsaw,  1887),  entitled  “Birkat  ha- 
Zedukim.”  Caro  was  also  a  pioneer  Zionist  and  de¬ 
fended  the  colonization  of  Palestine  against  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  that  plan.  Two  of  his  letteis  on  the 
subject  are  printed  in  “Shibat  Zion.”  He  attended 
to  liis  rabbinical  duties  until  past  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  retired  from  active  work  only  a  few  years  before 
his  death. 

One  of  Caro’s  sons  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  and  two  others  are  the  rabbis,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  Lemberg  and  Thorn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Aliiasaf,  5655. 

I,  G. 

CARPENTRAS  :  Chief  town  of  the  arrondisse- 
mcnt  of  that  name  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
France.  Jews  settled  at  Carpentras  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  collection  of  rabbinical  decisions  called 
“  Kol  Bo  ”  quotes  a  document  (Ho.  117)  attributed  to 
Jacob  Tam,  grandson  of  Raslii  (twelfth  century),  in 
which  the  rabbis  of  Carpentras  are  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  “  the  elders  and  scholars  of  Troyes  and 
its  environs,  the  great  men  of  Auxerre,  the  scliolais 
of  the  regions  of  the  Rhine,  the  doctors  of  Paris  and 
their  neighbors,  the  scholars  of  Lyons,  of  Lombardy, 
of  the  seacoast,  of  Anjou,  of  Poitou,  and  the  great 
men  of  Lorraine.  ”  Expelled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  Jews  returned  to  Carpentras 
in  1263.  On  Feb.  28,  1276,  Bishop  Pierre  III.  Ros- 
taing  made  an  agreement  with  them,  signed  by  sixty- 
four  heads  of  families,  representing  two-tliirds  of 
the  community,  by  which  they  acknowledged  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  as  their  forefathers  at  Carpentras  had 
been,  vassals  of  the  bishop,  and  they  consented  to 


pay  to  him  and  to  his  successors  the  following  taxes: 
(1)*  an  annual  quit-rent  of  18  Tours  pounds;  (2)  a 
tallage  of  25  pounds  for  six  specified 
Thirteenth,  cases;  (3)  sheets  for  the  bishop’s  guest- 
Century.  beds;  (4)  all  the  tongues  of  the  cattle 
they  might  kill,  or  should  have  killed ; 
(5)  an  annual  tax  on  their  rural  and  urban  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  total  seat-rent 
of  the  synagogue;  (6)  ten  Tours  sous  for  every  for¬ 
eign  or  strange  Jew  coming  to  live  at  Carpentras, 
and  desiring  to  be  received  as  a  citizen  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  Jews;  (7)  fifteen  Tours  sous  for  every 
Jew  wishing  to  live  outside  of  the  chain  fixed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  “  visataria  ”  (post  of  inspection).  In 
addition,  (8)  Jews  are  thenceforward  forbidden  to 
assist  or  support  any  person,  corporation,  or  associ¬ 
ation  against  the  bishop,  or  to  have  an}  lelations  or 
connection  with  them;  (9)  Jews  are  obliged  to  render 
the  above-mentioned  homage  to  every  new  bishop, 
to  swear  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  observe  the  same 
agreement  with  him;  (10)  the  bishop  binds  himself 
and  his  successors  to  impose  no  other  taxes  upon  the 
Jews,  to  guard  their  property,  and  to  protect  them 
against  injustice  and  violence;  (11)  the  Jews  aie 
permitted  to  leave  the  city  and  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  elsewhere,  but  in  that  case  they  will  cease  to 
be  citizens  of  Carpentras  (’*  Revue  Etudes  Juives, 
xii.  43,  44). 

The  convention  of  April  12,  1320,  between  Pope 
John  XXII.  and  the  bishop,  consecrated  by  the  bull 
of  “ dismemberment,”  changed  the  situation  created 
for  the  Jews  by  the  act  of  1276.  They  ceased  to  be 
the  bishop’s  property,  his  “subscribed”  serfs,  but 
they  remained  to  a  certain  extent  his  tributai \  vas¬ 
sals  (Bardinet,  “Revue  Historique,”  xii.  40).  Pro¬ 
tected  against  the  Pastoureaux  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
in  1320,  they  were  nevertheless  expelled  by  him 
from  Carpentras  in  1322.  Their  synagogue  was  de¬ 
molished,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
being  erected  on  its  site  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,” 
xii.  48;  compare  Bardinet,  l.c.  xii.  17). 

Pope  Clement  VI.,  well  disposed  toward  the  Jews, 
on  his  accession  in  1342,  revoked  the  edict  of  expul¬ 
sion  of  John  XXII.  Bishop  Hugues  permitted 
twelve  heads  of  Jewish  families,  who  in  1343  had 
returned  to  Carpentras,  to  build  a  new  synagogue, 
and  also  to  have  a  cemetery  near  the  city,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  yearly  contribution  of  six  pounds  of 
spices,  three  of  ginger,  and  three  of  pepper  (“Revue 
Etudes  Juives,”  xii.  51;  compare  Bardinet,  l.c.  xii. 
41).  This  agreement  of  1343  was  renewed  by  Bishop 
John  Flandrini  in  1367  ;  but  Bishop  Peter  IV.  de 
Rabatli  revoked  it  in  1385  and  reestablished  the 
annual  tax  of  eighteen  pounds  that  dated  back  to 
1276.  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  claimed  in  1403  all  the 
taxes  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  paid  to  the  epis¬ 
copal  household,  especially  the  furnishing  of  the 
sheets  for  the  bishop’s  guest-beds.  By  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  2, 1405,  the  Jews  could  free  themselves 
of  this  prestation  by  paying  to  the  bishop  annuall} 
the  sum  of  twenty  florins  in  gold  (“  Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  xii.  55;  compare  Bardinet,  l.c.  xii.  43). 
Other  agreements  were  made,  now  and  later  on, 
between  the  Jews  and  the  bishopric  in  regard  to  the 
tax  on  seat-rents  of  the  synagogue,  the  selling  of 
kosher  wine,  the  presence  of  the  rector’s  sergeant  at 
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circumcisions,  marriages,  and  interments,  and  the 
policing  of  the  ghetto,  etc,  (“  Revue  Etudes  Juives,” 
xii.  56  et  seq.). 

Clement  \  II. ,  who  had  confirmed  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews  in  1524,  revoked  them  in  1539,  In  a  bull 
of  June  13,  1525,  he  ordered  the  men 
Sixteenth  to  wear  the  yellow  hat,  and  the  women 
Century,  some  other  distinctive  mark.  Paul  IV. 

in  1555,  Pius  Y.  in  1566,  and  Clement 
VIII.  in  1592  renewed  the  decrees  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  (“  Revue 
Etudes  Juives,” 
vi.  90).  Not- 
withstaiidin  g 
these  bulls,  the 
Jews  obtained 
permission  to 
wear  no  other 
signs  than  those 
they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  (ib. 
xxxii.  70).  On 
the  accession  of 
Paul  III.  the 
Jews  of  Car¬ 
pentras  sent 
two  procurators 
to  Rome,  Jo¬ 
seph  de  Lattes 
and  YidesAvig- 
dor  of  Cavail- 
lon,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the 
pope  a  new  ex¬ 
amination  into 
their  rights. 

This  request 
was  entirely 
successful  (ib. 

74).  By  his  bull 
of  Eeb.  26, 1569, 

Pius  VII.  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Jews 
from  the  Italian 
and  French  ter¬ 
ritory.  An  or- 
der  of  the 
legate,  dated 
Avignon  (Aug. 

8,  1570),  com¬ 
manded  them 
to  leave  the 
country  by  Oct. 

15  following.  The  rector,  however,  permitted  a  small 
number  of  them  to  remain  at  Carpentras ;  and  these, 
a  few  years  later,  had  again  grown  into  an  impor¬ 
tant  community  (ib.  xii.  165).  The  bull  of  Clement 
VIII.  (Feb.  28, 1593),  by  which  the  Jews  were  driven 
from  the  pontifical  states,  except  Rome,  Ancona, 
and  Avignon,  was  not  enforced  at  Carpentras.  Those 
provinces  which  in  the  course  of  the  seven  teen  th 
century  had  repeatedly  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  succeeded  no  better. 

The  Jews  willingly  paid  the  episcopal  taxes,  etc., 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  agreement  of  1276. 
Twice,  however,  they  resisted,  in  1513  and  in  1781; 


but  each  time  they  were  compelled  to  render  hom¬ 
age  to  the  bishop,  and  to  pay  all  that  they  owed  him 
(ib.  xii.  68).  The  Revolution  and  the  annexation  of 
the  county  of  Venaissin  by  France  freed  them  from 
this  yoke  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  synagogue,  built  in  1741  upon  the  same  spot 
as  the  one  of  1367,  was  repaired  in  1784,  and  again  in 
1899.  It  has  several  distinctive  features  not  found 
outside  of  the  county,  unless  in  Italy  (see  detailed 
description  by  I.  Locb,  “Revue  Etudes  Juives,” 

xii.  227,  285). 
The  cemetery, 
probably  the 
same  as  the  one 
granted  to  the 
Jews  in  1343  by 
Bishop  Hugues, 
is  situated  in 
the  north  eastern 
part  of  the  city, 
in  the  quarter 
called  “  La  Fon- 
trouse.  ”  Neu- 
baucr  has  de¬ 
scribed  in  the 
“Archives  des 
Missions  Scien- 
tifiques  ”  (3d 

series,  vol.  i.) 
some  tomb- 
stones  from  the 
old  cemetery, 
now  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  Car¬ 
pentras.  For 
the  construction 
and  support  of 
their  synagogue 
and  cemetery, 
the  expenses  of 
their  ritual, 
and  the  heavy 
taxes  arbitrarily 
imposed  upon 
them  from  time 
to  time,  the 
community 
contracted  a 
debt  which,  at 
the  beginning 
of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  amounted 
to  286,831.22 
francs.  This  was  fully  paid  between  June  26,  1822, 
and  Sept.  6,  1825. 

Carpentras  constituted  formerly,  together  with 
Avignon,  Lisle,  and  Cavaillon,  the  four  communi¬ 
ties,  “  Arba‘  Kehillot,  ”  that  were  the  only  ones  tol¬ 
erated  in  the  French  pontifical  territory.  They  had 
a  special  liturgy*- :  (1)  the  seder  of  “  Yamim  Nora rim  ” 
(Ritual  for  the  New  Year  and  Day  of 
Liturgy.  Atonement;  Amsterdam,  1739);  (2) 
the  seder  of  the  three  “  Regalim  ” 
(Festivals;  Amsterdam,  1759);  (3)  the  seder  of  the 
four  fasts  (Amsterdam,  1762);  (4)  the  “Seder  ha- 
Tamid”  (Daily  Ritual;  Avignon,  1767);  (5)  the 
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“Seder  ha-Konteris  ”  (Ritual  Opusculum;  Avig¬ 
non,  1767).  Tlie  Hebrew  Provence  poems  inserted 
in  the  “  Seder  lia-Tamid  ”  and  in  the  “  Seder  ha- 
Konteris”  bave  been  translated  and  published  by 
E.  Sabatier  (Himes,  1876)  under  the  title  of  “  Chan¬ 
sons  I  Ie  braico  -  Pro  v  en  c;ales  des  Juifs  Comtadins,” 
and  also  by  Dorn  Pedro  d’ Alcantara,  emperor  of 
Brazil  (Avignon,  1891),  under  that  of  “Poesies 
Hebraico-Proven<;ales  du  Rituel  Israelite  Com- 
tadin.” 

The  community  of  Carpcntras,  which,  in  1789,  had 
1,000  Jews,  counts  to-day  only  thirty  to  thirty-five 
families  in  a  total  population  of  10,628.  It  belongs 
to  the  44  Circonscription  Consistoriale  ”  of  Marseilles; 
and  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  synagogue,  a  maz- 
zot  factor}". 

The  following  noted  scholars  dwelt  in  Carpentras: 
I-Ianan  ben  Nathan  Ezobi  (thirteenth  century)  and 
his  two  sons,  the  poets  Eleazar  and  Joseph,  the  fiist 
of  whom  settled  later  on  at  Beziers,  the  second  in 
Perpignan;  Abraham  Malaki;  Mordecai  ben  lo- 
sifya,°Abraham  tlie  Elder,  Abraham  ben  Isaac,  and 
Hayyim  de  Carcassonne  (thirteenth  century) ;  Mor¬ 
decai  ben  .  Isaac,  a  correspondent  of  Abba  Man  of 
Lund  (in  1303-06);  Moses  ben  Judah  Rouget, 
Ishmael  ben  Todros  of  Noves,  and  Asher  ben  Moses 
of  Valabrfigue  (members  of  tlie  rabbinical  college 
in  1582) ;  Hayyim  Crescas,  Moses  ben  Joseph  Kolon, 
Zemali  ben  Moses  Caslari,  Isaac  Leon,  Jacob  Vidal 
(1580-89);  Rabbi  Jesse,  R.  Saul,  and  R.  Solomon 
Lion  (1629);  Solomon  Ezobi  (1620-23),  a  learned 
Talmudist  and  distinguished  astronomer,  who  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Peiresc  of 
Aix,  and  the  Hebraist  John  Plantavit  de  la  Pause, 
bishop  of  Lodeve  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xi.  101, 
292 ;  compare  Gross,  44  Gallia  Judaica,  ” 

Scholars  p.  611);  David  ben  Joseph  Carmi 

and  Ph.y-  (1621-22);  Elijah  Carmi,  editor  of 

sicians.  “Seder  ha-Tamid,”  and  a  liturgical 
poet  bearing  the  same  name  (1682); 
Mordecai  Astruc,  author  of  a  thanksgiving  prayer, 
inserted  in  the  “Seder  lia-Tamid”  and  recited  at 
Carpentras  on  the  Ninth  of  Nisan;  Saul  ben  Joseph 
de  Monteux,  son  of  the  liturgical  poet  Joseph  ben 
Abraham  Monteux,  who  composed  a  44  piyyut  ” 
upon  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
riot  at  Carpentras  in  1682;  Mordecai  ben  Jacob, 
author  of  an  elegy  upon  the  martyrdom  of  the  Has- 
monean  priest  Eleazar  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”p.  473);  Judah 
Aryeh  Loeb  ben  Zebi  Hirsch  of  Krotoschin  (eight¬ 
eenth  century),  author  of  a  concordance,  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  Hebrew  proper  names,  and  two  works  on  the 
Pentateuch;  Moses  Sinai  (1742),  Joseph  de  Lattes 
(1746-58),  Jacob  Hayyim  Vidas,  Isaiah  Samuel 
Cremieux,  Judah  David  Cremieux,  Joseph  Mil¬ 
haud,  Israel  Cremieux,  Jacob  Lunel,  Menahem 
Lion’  and  Abraliam  Roguemartine  (1781-62). 

Also  the  following  physicians:  Bondavit  Boninas 
of  Marseilles  (1343),  Maitre  May  6  orMagisterMagius 
Macipi,  Boniae,  and  Thoros  (1357),  Isaac  Tauroci  or 
Thoros  (1367),  Cresques  Bondavid,  Hayyim,  and 
Solomon  (1400-01),  Samuel  Bonajudo  (1532),  Isaac 
Thoros,  Vides  Avigdor  of  Cavaillon,  and  Isaac  de 
Lattes  (1540-64),  Sauves  or  Saulves  (1570),  Joseph 
ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  (1571),  Moses  ben  Judah  (1583), 
and  Moses  of  Cavaillon. 


Bibliography:  Loeb,  Les  Juifs  de  Carpentras,  in  Revue 

Etudes  Juives ,  xii.  34  et  seq.;  Perugini,  ib.  iiL  104;  Zunz,. 

Rilus,  Index,  s.v.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  60 oetseq. 

G.  S-  K. 

CARPENTRASI,  JUDAH  B.  ZEBI.  See 

Judah  b.  Zebi  Hirsch  of  Carpentras. 

CABPl’  LEONE:  Italian  political  economist; 
bom  1820  at  Bologna,  Italy.  He  was  the  first, 
deputy  elected  to  the  Italian  Parliament  by  the  city 
of  Ferrara.  Carpi,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
divided  his  time  between  Bologna  and  Rome,  where 
he  was  a  contributor  to  44  Popolo  Romano.”  He  lias, 
thrown  much  light  on  the  social  and  moral  condi¬ 
tions  of  new  united  Italy  by  the  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  has  collected  in  all  departments  of  the 
government.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
“  Dell’  Emigrazione  Italiano  all’  Estero,  nei  Suoi 
Rapporti  coirAgricoltura,  coll’  Industria,  e  col  Com- 
mercio,”  Florence,  1871;  “Delle  Colonie  e  dell’  Emi¬ 
grazione  degl’  Italiani  all’  Estero  nei  Loro  Rap¬ 
porti  coirAgricoltura,  Industria,  e  Commercio,”  4 
Milan,  1874; 44  Statistica Illustrata  dell’Emigrazione,” 
Rome,  1878;  “  LTtalia  Vivente,  StudiSociali,”  Milan, 
1878;  “ II  Risorgimento  Italiano:  Biografie  Storico- 
Politiche  d’lllustri  Italiani  Contemporanei,”  Milan, 
1884;  “LTtalia  all’  Estero,”  Rome,  1887.  The  only 
work  written  by  him  relating  directly  to  Jewish 
Interests  was  his  “  Alcune  Parole  Sugli  Israeli!! 
in  Occasione  di  un  Decreto  Pontifico  d’lnterdi- 
zione,”  Florence,  1847. 

Bibliography:  De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biografico  degli 

Scrittori  Contemporanei ,  Florence,  1ST9. 

s.  I.  E. 

CARPI,  SOLOMON  JOSEPH  B.  NATHAN: 

Italian  writer ;  born  Dec.  27,  1715;  lived  at  Leghorn. 
He  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  regard  to  Hay- 
yon’s  book  on  Sliabbethai  Zebi,  writing  an  attack 
on  it,  extracts  from  which  were  published  by  N. 
Bril  11  under  the  title  “Toledot  Sliabbethai  Zebi,” 
Wilna,  1879.  He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Emmanuel  Ricchi,  and  corresponded 
with  Joseph  Ergas. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice ;  BriilPs  Preface  to  Toledot 

Sliabbethai  Zebi. 

E.  c.  J • 

CARPI,  ZACHARIAH :  Italian  revolutionist; 
born  at  Revere  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  the  French  Revolution  he  appears 
to  have  engaged  in  plots  against  the  Austrian  gov- 
!  ernment  of  Lombard y;  and  on  March  25,  1799,  he 
and  his  son,  Mordecai  Moses  Carpi,  were  imprisoned 
:  at  Mantua.  When  Napoleon  reached  that  city  in 
1800,  Carpi  was  sent  to  Venice,  thence  to  Sabonica 
in  Dalmatia,  and  through  Carinthia  aud  Croatia  to 
:  Peterwardein  in  Hungary,  where  he  was  at  last  re- 
.  leased  by  Napoleon’s  orders  (April  3,  1801).  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment  under  the 
title  “Toledot  Yizhak,”  which  was  edited  by  G. 
Jare,  and  published  at  Cracow  in  1892.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  early  life,  under  the 
title  “ Megillat  Yizhak,”  and  a  book  for  children  en¬ 
titled  “  Dibre  Yizhak.”  The  last  two  works  are  no 
longer  extant. 

Bibliography:  G.  Jar£,  in  Preface  to  Toledot  Yizhak. 

E.  C. 
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CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDICT  II.:  Ger¬ 
man  Christian  theologian  and  Hebraist ;  bom  1639 ; 
died  1699.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  which, 
like  the  Buxtorfs,  produced  a  long  line  of  distin¬ 
guished  scholars.  He  studied  Hebrew  under  Johan¬ 
nes  Buxtorf  II.  in  Basel,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  in  1668,  and  was  pastor 
of  St.  Thomas1  1679-99,  and  professor  of  theology 
1684-99.  He  edited  in  1674  Schiklmrd’s  “Jus  Be¬ 
gin  m  He  brawn  m,  ”  and,  later,  Tarnov's  “Kleine 
Propheten,  ”  Lightfoot’s  “  Homs  He b.  et  Tahnudica\ ” 
Lanckisclrs  “  Concordantiae  Bibl.  German. -Hebr.- 
Gracag  ”  and  in  1687  the  “Pugio  Pidei  ”  of  Ray- 
mundus  Martini.  To  the  last-named  work  he  pre¬ 
fixed  his  own “  Introductio  in  Tlieologiam  Judaicam.  ” 
Some  dissertations  by  Carpzov  were  published  (1699) 
by  his  brother  Samuel  Benedict;  and  in  1703  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  Collegium  Babbinico-Biblicum  in  Libel- 
lum  Ruth.”  Carpzov's  writings,  useful  when  first 
published,  have  now  no  great  value. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY :  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encifc.  s.v.;  Herzog- 
Hauek,  Real-Enuye.  s.v. 

T. 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  GOTTLOB:  German 
Christian  Old  Testament  scholar;  born  Sept.  26, 
1679,  in  Dresden;  died  April  27,  1767,  at  Lttbeck; 
nephew  of  Johann  Benedict  II.,  and  son  of  Samuel 
Benedict;  most  famous  and  most  important  Biblical 
scholar  of  the  Carpzov  family.  He  was  titular 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  1719-30,  i 
and  preacher  and  theologian  till  his  death;  like  his 
uncle,  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  pietists.  His  crit¬ 
ical  works  are:  “ Introductio  in  Libros  Yet.  Test.” 
1721,  4th  ed.  1757 ;  “  Critica  Sacra  ”  (I.  Original  text, 
II.  Versions,  III.  Reply  to  Whiston),  1728;  “Ap¬ 
paratus  Historico-Criticus  Antiquitatum  et  Codicis 
Sacri  et  Gentis  Hebra?te,”  1748.  The  “Apparatus” 
is  in  the  form  of  annotations  to  Goodwin's  “Moses 
and  Aaron,”  and  appended  to  it  are  dissertations  on 
“The  Synagogue  Treated  with  Honor”  (a  statement 
of  what  the  Christian  Church  has  retained  of  ancient 
Jewish  customs),  on  “The  Charity  System  of  the 
Ancient  Jews”  (discussion  of  the  question  whether 
npi¥  in  O.  T.  ever  means  “alms  ”),  and  others. 

Carpzov  represents  both  an  advance  and  a  retro¬ 
gression  in  Biblical  science— an  advance  in  fulness 
of  material  and  clearness  of  arrangement  (his  “In¬ 
troductio  ”  is  the  first  work  that  deserves  the  name), 
and  a  retrogression  in  critical  analysis,  for  lie  held 
fast  to  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  bitterly  opposed  the  freer 
positions  of  Simon,  Spinoza,  and  Clericus.  His  anti¬ 
quarian  writings  are  still  interesting  and  useful. 
Bibliography  :  Ersch  and  Gruber.  Encyhlopadie. 

T. 

CARRASCO  or  CARASCON,  JUAN :  Apol¬ 
ogist;  born  at  Madrid  about  1670,  of  -Marano  parent¬ 
age.  At  first  an  Augustin  friar  at  Burgos  and  an 
excellent  preacher,  he  later,  on  a  journey  to  Borne, 
became  a  convert  to  Judaism  at  Leghorn.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Moses  b.  Naliman, 
Isaac  Abravanel,  and  others,  and  while  in  Holland 
(probably  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  circum¬ 
cised)  he  wrote  in  Spanish  his  “Apology  of  Juda¬ 
ism.”  This  work  was  published  at  Nodriza  (The 


Hague)  in  1633,  and  was  later  incorporated  in  the 
“Coleccionde  Beformadores  Espanoles,”  published 
by  A  Villen,  who  believed  Carrasco  to  have  been  a 
Protestant. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling, Bibliotcca  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  35; 
Danielillo,  Dan  id  ill  o  6  Bc^pnestas  d  los  Cristianos,  pp.  88 
ctscq.,  Brussels,  1808;  Steinschneider,  in  Hebr.  Bibl.  x.  84* 
Be  Rossi,  Bibl.  Jud.  Antichrist ,  p.  23. 

G.  M.  K. 

CARREGAL,  HAYYIM  MOSES  BEN 
ABRAHAM:  Rabbi  and  editor;  nourished  in  Pal¬ 
estine  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  lived  in  Holland  for  a  time,  engaged  in  gather¬ 
ing  funds  for  Jerusalem.  His  autobiography  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Moses 
ben  Joseph  Ventura’s  nC’D  pD\  Amsterdam,  1718. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Abraham  Carregal  of 
Cairo  (c.  1650),  and  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Raphael 
Hayyim  Isaac  Carregal  of  Hebron,  Palestine 
(1733-77),  who  visited  Newport,  B.  I.,  in  1773. 

Bibliography:  Fflrst  Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  171;  Zedner,  Cat.  TJehr 
Books  Brit.  31ns.  pp.  187,  338:  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl. 
pp.  255, 577 ;  G.  A.  Kolmt,  in  Publications  of  Am.  Jcic.HM. 
Soc.  No.  3,  p.  123  ;  idem ,  in  Ezra  Stiles  and  the  Jews ,  p.  93, 
New  York,  1902. 

j.  G.  A.  K. 

CARREGAL  (Caregal,  Carigal,  Carrigal,  Ka- 
rigal,  Karigel,  Karigol,  Kargol,  Kragol),  RA¬ 
PHAEL  HAYYIM  ISAAC  :  Itinerant  rabbi  and 
preacher;  born  in  Hebron,  Palestine,  Oct,  15,  1733: 
died  at  Barbados,  West  Indies,  May  5,  1777.  He  was 


Raphael  Hayyim  Isaac  Carregal, 

(From  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins.) 


ordained  rabbi  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1754 
set  out  on  a  series  of  voyages,  usually  remaining  a 
brief  time  in  the  places  he  visited;  e.rj, ,  two  years  in 
Constantinople  (1754-56);  two  years  in  Cura^oa, 
West  Indies  (1761-63);  four  years  in  Hebron  (1764- 
1768)  ;  two  and  one-half  years  in  London  (1768-71) ; 
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one  year  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies  (1771-72);  and  one 
year  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America  (1772- 
1773).  In  1773  (July  21)  he  sailed  for  Surinam,  and 
in  1775  he  was  at  Barbados.  In  London,  according’ 
to  his  own  statement,  he  was  teacher  at  the  Bet  lia- 
Midrasli,  earning  a  salary  of  £100  sterling  (8500)  per  . 
annum.  At  Curagao  he  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  rabbi,  though  no  record  of  his  incumbency 
is  to  be  found  in  local  annals.  He  spent  some  time 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  sojourned  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  (Marcli-July,  1773),  as  the  guest  of 
the  community.  Though  nowise  connected  with 
the  congregation,  lie  often  officiated  at  divine 

service.  . 

While  in  Newport  Carregal  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stii.es,  afterward  president  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  They  studied  together, 
discussing  the  exegesis  and  interpretation  of  Mes- 
sianic  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  corresponded, 
mostly  in  Hebrew.  The  letters  still  exist  among  the 
unpublished  Stiles  papers  in  the  library  of  Yale 
University.  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  recently  published, 
speaks  lovingly  and  admiringly  of  his  Jewish  friend; 
gives  a  long  account  of  his  dress,  manner,  and  per¬ 
sonality  ;  and,  in  a  series  of  entries  occupying  many 
pages  of  his  day-book,  draws  up  a  complete  memoir 
of  his  career  in  Newport. 

Carregal  appears  to  have  written  only  two  bro¬ 
chures  (both  sermons),  published  in  Newport  in  1778. 

Bibliography:  Abiel  Holmes,  Life  of  Ezra  Stto  pp.  168 et 
15  SCO.,  Boston,  1798 ;  Hannah  Adams,  Huston/  of  the  Jew*,  Lon¬ 
don  eel "  isi.8,  pp.  461-463 :  Publications  of  the  Am-Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  No.  3,  pp.  122-125 ;  No.  6,  p.  <9;  No.  8,  pp.  119-L-6, 
The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles ,  edited  by  F.  B.  Dexter, 
i.  354  357-358,  362-303,  376-377,  394-396  et  passim.  New  York, 

pissales'are  quoted)',  Newark] 

T C.  G-  A-  K 

CARRETUS,  HUDOVICUS:  Convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  lived  at  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  France  and  5vas 
originally  called  “Todros  Cohen.”  As  the  physi¬ 
cian  of  a  Spanish  duke,  he  vras  wdtli  the  imperial 
troops  who  besieged  Florence  in  1530. .  Later,  at  the 
ao-e  of  fifty,  he  embraced  Christianity  at  Genoa. 
Carretus  is  the  author  of  “Mar’ot  JEloliim ;  Liber 
Yisorum  Divinorum,”  in  which  he  relates  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  conversion  and  quotes  passages  from  the 
Bible  and  cabalistic  writings  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
The  -work,  published  at  Paris  in  1553,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Angelo  Canini  (Florence,  1554) 
under  the  title  “Epistola  Ludovici  Carreti  ad 
judeeos,  Qiue  Inscribitur  Liber  Yisorum  Divino¬ 
rum,”  etc.  Another  Latin  translation  of  it  was 
made  by  Hermann  Germberg,  and  is  inserted  in 
Johannes  Buxtorf’s  “  Synagoga  Judaica.” 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bihl .  Hchr.  i.,  No  lJU;  Fr  Delitzscb 

Schilderuwm*  p.  290 ;  Steinsclmeider,  Gat.  Bodl.  col.  Sl<  , 

F  urst,  Bihl  Jud.  i.  146.  j 

G . 

CARRIAGE.  See  Chariot. 

CARRIERA.  See  Ghetto. 

CARRION  DE  LOS  CONDES  :  Ancient  city 
of  Castile  inhabited  by  Jewrs  at  an  early  date.  Al¬ 
though  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  ninnbeis 
and  in  property,  they  submitted  in  1126  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  king  Alplionso  YL,  who  showed  himself 
III.— 38 


favorably  disposed  toward  them.  In  1160  many  of 
them  settled  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Palencia. 
The  Jewish  community  of  Carrion  vTas  so  large  in 
1290  that  it  paid  92,000  maravedis  in  taxes,  not 
much  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  community 
of  Burgos.  In  Carrion,  as  elsevdiere,  the  Jews  were 
persecuted.  Delegates  from  the  city  appeared  be¬ 
fore  King  Alplionso  of  Castile  (probably  Alphonso 
the  Wise),  informing  him  that  the  Christians  of  the 
city,  because  of  a  groundless  suspicion,  bad  risen 
against  the  Jew's  and  killed  twroof  them;  that  there¬ 
upon  the  Jews  had  sought  refuge  in  the  palace  of 
the  prince,  wdio  wras  absent  at  the  time,  and,  when 
the  Christians  followed  in  pursuit,  had  escaped 
through  a  secret  door  leading  into  the  court,  and 
locked  their  pursuers  in.  The  king  ordered  a  strict 
investigation  of  the  matter,  hanged  ten  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  imprisoned  all  others  who  had  taken 
uart  in  the  disturbance.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
persecution  in  1391,  most  of  the  JewTs  of  Can  ion 
wTere  baptized. 

Carrion  is  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Spamsii- 
Jcwish  poet,  Don  Santob,  commonly  called  Don 
Santob  de  Carrion. 

Bibi  ioGRAPHY :  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historic,  de  los  Judios 
Se  EsmUh  L  342;  idem,  Shehet  Yehudah ,  PP^8S,U9. 

CARRION,  SANTOB  DE.  See  Santob  de 
Carrion. 

CARSONO,  CORSONO,  or  CARSI,  JACOB 

(or  Jacob  ben  Abraham  Isaac):  Spanish  astron¬ 
omer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  King  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  to  translate 
from  Catalonian  into  Hebrew  the  astronomical 
tables  known  as  “  The  Tables  of  Don  Pedro,  w  hich, 
at  Don  Pedro’s  command,  had  been  begun  by  Maes- 
tre  Piero  Gilebert,  and  finished  by  Gilebert’s  pupil, 
Dalmacio  de  Planis.  About  1376  Carsono  wrote  at 
Seville  a  treatise  in  Arabic  on  the  astrolabe.  This 
he  himself  translated  into  Hebrew  at  Barcelona  in 
1378.  Havyim  ibn  Musa  ascribes  cabalistic  miracles 
to  Carsono. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Hchr.  Uepers.  pp.  596,  639 ; 
idem  Notice  sur  les  Tables  Astronomxques  Attribuees  d 
Pierre  III.  d' Aragon.  Rome,  1881. 

G. 

CART :  A  translation  of  n^y  (‘agalah).  The 
cart  was  generally  drawn  by  two  oxen,  or  some¬ 
times  by  cows,  harnessed  with  cords  (Isa.  v.  lb),  it 
wras  used  to  convey  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  (Num.  vii.  3-8).  The  Philistines  returned  the 
\rk  of  the  Covenant  to  the  Israelites  on  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  kine  (I  Sam.  vi.  7-11).  Carts  were  also,  but 
not  usually,  used  to  convey  persons  from  place  to 
place  (Gen.  xlvi.  5).  Owing  to  the  bad  state  m 
which  many  of  the  roads  were  kept,  together  with 
the  fact  that  no  springs  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  carts,  they  traveled  very  unsteadily  and 
at  times  threatened  to  upset;  hence  Amos  n.  lo. 
Compare  Chariot.  G  B  L 

CARTAGENA  Tip)  •  Ancient  city  on  the 

eastern  coast  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Murcia,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Talmud.  The  Cartagena  mentioned 
in  Yer.  Sheb.  vi.,  beginning,  identified  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  with  Spain,  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
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Spanish  Cartagena.  Jews  settled  here  at  an  early 
date.  At  the  fourth  Council  of  Cartagena  (436)  it 
was  decreed:  “Ut  episcopus  nullum  proliibeat  in- 
gredi  ecclesiani  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  gentilem 
sive  .  .  .  Judteum  usque  ad  missam  catechumeno- 
I’um.  ”  Many  of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  took 
ship  at  Cartagena,  as  well  as  at  Cadiz;  and  many 
Maranos  also  settled  in  the  former  city,  where  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

J-  M.  K. 

CARTHAGE :  Ancient  city  and  republic  in 
northern  Africa ;  of  special  interest  to  Jews  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Plienico-Semitic  origin  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  its  government  under  the  suifetes,  recalling  the 
“shofetim”  (judges)  among  the  Hebrews,  and  on 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city, 
called  DSnn  flip  (“  Hew  City  ”)  in  native  inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski,  “  Nordsemitisclie  Epigrapliik,”  i.  365), 
is  mentioned  in  Jewish  writings  since  Talmudic  times 
only  as  ^^mp(“Karthigini  ”),  a  name  equivalent  to 
the  Byzantine  form  Iviz/jda}  Av/and  in  agreement  with 
the  Syriac  (Payne  Smith,  “Thes.  Syr.”  cols.  3744, 
3765),  the  Greek  form  K apxt/fiajv  being  found  with  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  form,  perhaps 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  founder  Dido  (xmp  -j- 
ytwjj,  “Woman-City”),  the  Hebrew  word  certainly 
designates  Carthage  in  Africa,  not  Cartagena  in 
Spain.  later  Jewish  chronicles,  which  make  the 
founding  of  Carthage  contemporaneous  with  David, 
use  the  variants  “  Kartagena  ”  (Yuhasiu,  ed.  London, 
236b),  “  Kartigini  ”  (with  D  instead  of  n,  as  sometimes 
even  in  the  Talmud ;  David  Cans  to  the  year  3882), 
“Kartini,”  and  “  Kartigni  ”  (“  Seder  ha-Dorot,”  s.v. 

“  David  ”),  sometimes  adding  the  curious  remark  that 
the  Talmud  refers  to  two  cities  of  Carthage,  which 
is,  however,  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Josephus  Flavius  writes  Kap xn&uv  like  the  Greeks. 
He  says  it  is  recorded  in  the  public  documents  of 
Tyre  that  King  Solomon  built  the  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  143  years  and  eight  months  be- 
Josephus.  fore  the  Tyrians  founded  Carthage 
(“Contra  Ap.”  i.  §  17).  Josephus  in¬ 
tends  to  prove  by  this  statement  the  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  drawing  the  same  conclusions  from 
Menander’s  account  of  the  reign  of  Hiram,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Hiram  came  to  the  throne  155  years  and 
eight  months  before  the  founding  of  Carthage,  and 
the  Temple  was  built  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
{ib.  i.  §  18).  Through  this  computation  Josephus 
refutes  the  grammarian  Apion,  who  placed  the  ex¬ 
odus  from  Egypt  at  the  time  that  the  Phenicians 
founded  Carthage  {ib.  ii.  §  2).  The  Maccabean 
Judah  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  among  others,  'that  he  had  heard  that  the 
Romans  had  vanquished  the  Carthaginians  (“Ant.” 
xii.  10,  §  6;  compare  “B.  J.”  ii.  16,  §  4;  vi.  6,  §  2). 
Josephus  does  not  say  that  any  Jews  lived  at 
Carthage. 

Although  Carthage  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  identif}r  the  Biblical 
Tarshish  with  Carthage,  since  if  is  thus  translated 
in  the  Septuagint,  the  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  A  unique  statement  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  based  probably  on  the  legend  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Girgashitcs,  identifies  Kenizzi  (Gen.  xv. 


19)  with  Carthage  (Yer.  Slieb.  36b;  Yer.  Iyid.  61d; 
Gen.  R.  xliv.  23).  But  a  wide-spread  rabbinical  leg¬ 
end  identifies  the  land  of  the  Amazons 
In  ‘  with  Carthage  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.  1),  or 
the  Bible  with  Africa  (Tamid  32b),  in  both  in- 
and  the  stances  agreeing  with  classical  tradi- 
Talmud.  tion.  Carthage  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  largest  cities  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  (Sifre,  Hum.  131 ;  p.  47b,  ed.  Friedmann).  An 
amora  of  the  third  century  has  the  following  curi¬ 
ous  sentence:  “From  Tyrus  to  Carthage  Israel  and 
his  ‘  Father  in  heaven  ’  are  known  ;  from  Tyrus  to 
the  west  and  from  Carthage  to  the  east  Israel  and 
his  God  are  not  known  ”  (Men.  110a);  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  meant  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Semitic  race. 

The  fact  that  the  Talmud  mentions  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  teachers  of  the  Law,  R.  Abba,  R.  Isaac,  and 
R.  Hana,  proves  that  Jews  were  living 
Jews  in  in  that  city,  although  Frankel,  with- 
Carthage.  out  reason,  takes  it  to  mean  an  Arme¬ 
nian  city  (“Mebo,”  pp.  6b,  66a),  and 
Koliut  a  Spanish  city  (“Aruch  Completum,”  vii. 
220).  It  is  evident  from  the  introduction  to  the 
work  “Adversum  Judnsos,”  ascribed  to  Tertullian, 
that  Jews  were  living  in  Carthage;  and.  they  are 
found  still  further  west  (Schurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed., 
iii.  26,  note  64).  Mtinter  (“Primordia  Eccl.  Afric.” 
p.  165,  Copenhagen,  1829)  mentions  a  certain  R. 
Jisschak  (the  one  in  the  Talmud?).  The  Jews  of 
Africa  (see  Africa)  are  often  referred  to  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Jerome  and  Augustine ;  and  in  • 
recent  times  there  has  been  found  in  Gamart,  near 
the  city  of  Carthage,  a  great  Jewish  necropolis  with 
many  inscriptions  in  Latin  (see  Catacombs).  From 
the  conquest  of  Cartilage  by  the  Vandals  (439)  to 
the  subjection  of  the  latter  by  the  Byzantines  (533), 
the  holy  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that 
had  been  taken  from  Rome,  were  kept  in  Carthage 
(Evagrius,  “  Scholastieus,  ”  Fragment  iv.  p. ,  17 ;  Pro¬ 
copius,  “ Bellum  Valid.”  ii.  §  9).  The  Jews  then 
passed  under  the  rule  of  Justinian,  who  instructed 
Solomon,  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  transform  the 
synagogues  as  well  as  the  churches  of  the  Allans 
and  the  Donatists  into  orthodox  churches  (Novella), 
No.  37).  Solomon,  however,  was  soon  compelled  to 
flee  from  the  rebellious  Africans. 

In  692  the  city  was  wrested  from  the  Christians  by 
Hasan,  a  general  of  the  calif  ‘Abd  al-Malik,  and 
in  698  the  Greeks  were  permanently 
Under  driven  from  Carthage  and  Africa  by 
the  Arabs.  Musa  (Weil,  “Gesch.  der  Clialifen,”  i. 

478).  Previous  to  this  the  Arabs  had 
founded  the  city  Kainvan,  which  became  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Jews  as  Carthage  had  been.  Following 
Arabic  writers,  Parhi  defined  the  situation  of  Car¬ 
thage  as  36°  latitude  by  35°  longitude  (“  Kaftor  wa- 
Ferah,”  ed.  Edelmann,  26b). 

Bibliography  :  Movers,  Phfinicicr,  ii.  part  i.  142, 144, 350 ;  BOtt- 
ger.  Lex-ikon  zu  den  Schriften  dcs  Flavius  Josephus,  p. 

<9;  Neubauer,  G.  T.  p.  411;  Krauss,  LehnwOrter,  ii.  572; 
pelattre,  Gcimart oula Necropole  Juivc  do  Carthaac ,  Lyons, 
18Po;  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xliv.  2-28. 

<*■  S.  Kit. 

CARTHAGENA.  See  Soctii  America. 

C  ARTHAGENA,  DON  ALFONSO  DE : 

Convert  to  Christianity ;  son  of  Paul  of  Burgos ;  died 
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at  Burgos  in  1456.  He  Avas  baptized  when  quite 
young  by  bis  father,  and  became  archdeacon  of 
Compostella.  Being  equally7-  distinguished  as  states¬ 
man  and  as  priest,  lie  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
bishopric  of  Burgos.  In  1431  lie  was  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Castile  at  the  Council  of  Basel.  Pope  Pius 
II.,  in  his  memoirs,  called  him  “an  ornament  to 
the  prelacy.  ”  Pope  Eugcnius  IV. ,  learning  that  the 
bishop  of  Burgos  was  about  to  visit  Rome,  declared 
in  full  conclave  that  “  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man 
he  felt  ashamed  to  be  seated  in  St.  Peter’s  chair.” 

Gratz  ascribes  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
Carthagena  over  Eugcnius  IV.  the  latter’s  sudden 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  Jews.  Carthagena 
alone,  says  Gratz,  could  have  been  the  author  of 
the  complaints  against  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the 
Castilian  Jews,  which  induced  the  pope  to  issue  the 
bull  of  1442,  withdrawing  the  privileges  granted  to 
them  by  former  popes.  Among  Carthagena’s  wri¬ 
tings  on  history,  morals,  and  other  subjects,  there  is 
a  commentary  on  the  twenty -sixth  Psalm. 


Bibliography  :  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles*  pp.  323  ct 
seq.;  Jocher,  Allq.  Gdchrtcn-Lexikon ,  s.v.;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
dcr  Judcn,  viii.  144  ct  seq. 

r  I.  Bit. 


CARTOGRAPHY.  See  Ciiartogkapiiy. 


was  secured,  associated  himself  with  the  petition ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  three  persons  in  whose 
names  the  first  Jewish  burial-ground  was  ac¬ 
quired  after  the  Robles  case  had  forced  the.  Jews 
in  England  to  acknowledge  their  creed.  Carvajal, 
besides  advancing  money  to  Parliament  on  coch¬ 
ineal,  had  been  of  service  to  Cromwell  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  Royalists’  doings  in  Holland 
(1656).  One  of  his  servants,  Somers,  alias  Butler, 
and  also  a  relative,  Alonzo  di  Fonseca  Meza,  acted  as 
intelligencers  for  Cromwell  in  Holland,  and  reported 
about  Royalist  levies,  finances,  and  spies,  and  the 
relations  between  Charles  II.  and  Spain.  It  was  to 
Carvajal  that  Cromwell  gave  the  assurance  of  the 
right  of  Jews  to  remain  in  England.  Under  date  of 
Feb.  4,  1657,  Burton,  in  his  diary,  states:  “The 
Jews,  those  able  and  general  intelligencers  whose 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  Cromwell  had  before 
turned  to  profitable  account,  he  now  conciliated  by 
a  seasonable  benefaction  to  their  principal  agent 
[Carvajal]  resident  in  England.”  In  1648  a  cargo 
of  logwood  belonging  to  Carvajal  was  seized  by 
the  customs  officers.  He  assembled  his  servants  and 
friends,  broke  open  the  government  warehouses, 
and  carried  off  his  merchandise.  The  litigation  to 
which  this  gave  rise  was  only  interrupted  by  Carva- 
jal’s  death. 


CARVAJAL,  ANTONIO  FERNANDEZ : 

Portuguese  merchant,  and  first  endenizened  English 
Jew ;  born  about  1590,  probably  at  Fundao,  Por¬ 
tugal;  died  in  London  Nov.  10,  1659.  He  appears 
to  have  left' Fundao  on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Inquisition,  and,  proceeding  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  acquired  much  property  there,  and  made 
many  commercial  connections  which  led  him  (about 
1635)  to  London,  where  he  settled  in  Leadcnhall 
street.  In  1649  the  council  of  state  appointed  him 
one  among  the  five  persons  who  received  the 
army  contract  for  corn.  In  1653  Carvajal  was  re¬ 
ported  as  owning  a  number  of  ships  trading  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  Levant, 
He  dealt  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  including  gun¬ 
powder,  wine,  hides,  pictures,  cochineal,  and  espe¬ 
cially  com  and  silver,  and  is  reported  to  have 
brought  to  England,  on  the  average,  £100,000  worth 
of  silver  per  annum. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in  England,  Car¬ 
vajal  used  to  attend  mass  at  the  Spanish  ambassa¬ 
dor's  chapel,  and  in  1645  was  informed  against  for 
not  attending  church ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  petition  of  several  leading  London  merchants, 
quashed  the  proceedings.  In  1650,  when  Avar  broke 
out  Avith  Portugal,  Carvajal  s  ships  Avere  especially 
exempted  from  seizure,  though  he  Avas  nominally 
a  Portuguese  subject.  In  1655  lie  and  his  two  sons 
Avere  granted  denizensliip  as  English  subjects  (the 
patent  being  dated  Aug.  17  of  that  year);  and  Avhen 
the  Avar  Avith  Spain  broke  out  in  the  folloAving 
year,  his  property  in  the  Canaries  Avas  liable  to  seiz¬ 
ure,  as  he  Avas  a  British  subject.  CroniAvell  made  ar¬ 
rangements  by  Avliieh  Carvajal’s  goods  Avere  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  Canaries  in  an  English  ship  Avliieh 
passed  under  Dutch  colors. 

When  Manasscli  ben  Israel  came  to  England  in 
1655  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  return  of  the 
JeAvs  to  England,  Carvajal,  though  his  own  position 


Bibliography:  L.  Wolf,  The  First  English  Jew ,  in  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  England ,  n.  14-16, 
epitaph  given  by  D.  Kaufinann,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  l.  jo. 


CARVALHO  (CARVALLO),  MORDECAI 
BARUCH:  A  Avealtliy  Tunisian  merchant;  died 
Jau.,  1785,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  rabbinical  studies,  and  in  1752  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  teacher,  Isaac  Lumbroso,  Avhose  best 
pupil  he  Avas,  as  rabbi  of  the  Leghorn  congregation 
of  Tunis.  Throughout  the  country  he  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  rabbinical  authority.  His 
publications  are :  “  To'afot  Re'em  ”  (The  Strength  of 
a  Unicorn),  commentary  on  the  Avork  of  Elijah  Miz¬ 
rahi  (Leghorn,  1761);  and  “Mira  Dakya”  (Pure 
Myrrh),  commentary  and  miscellanies  on  A'arious 
tracts  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  on  Maimon- 
ides’  Yad  ha-Hazakah  (Leghorn,  1792).  He  also 
published  the  uncompleted  Avork  of  his  son,  Isaac 
Carvalho,  aa'Iio  died  January,  1759,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -eight.  This  Avork,  entitled  “Sefer  ha- 
Zikronot  we-Hayye  Yizhak  ”  (Book  of  Records,  and 
the  Life  of  Isaac),  and  published  together  with  the 
elder  Carvalho’s  “To‘afot  Re’em,”  contains  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  works  of  Mizrahi,  miscellanies  on 
various  tracts  of  the  Talmud,  and  four  funeral 
orations, 


bibliography:  D.  Cazes.  Xotcs  Bihliograpliiqucs  sur  la 
'  lire  Ju i vc-Tu n isicn nc,  etc.,  pp.  •  i  ct  seq.,  bo  et  seq. 
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CARVALLO,  JULES:  French  engineer ;  horn 
at  Talenee,  Gironde,  France,  in  1820.  After  having 
graduated  Avith  the  highest  honors  at  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique  and  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  he 
Avas  attached  as  engineer  to  the  Southern  Railroad; 
and  under  his  direction  the  lines  from  Tech  to  Riv- 
esaltes  and  from  Tet  to  Perpignan  Avere  built, 
including  the  remarkable  ATiaduct  of  Bouzanne. 
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Afterward  Carvallo  became  director  of  the  work  of 
canalizing  the  Ebro  (Spain) ;  and  he  established  in 
the  delta  of  that  river  a  system  of  irrigation  which 
permitted  the  cultivation  of  enormous  tracts  of  land 
hitherto  unproductive.  From  Spain  Carvallo  went 
to  Italy,  where  lie  directed  the  works  of  the  Roman 
railroads.  On  his  return  to  Spain  lie  was  entrusted 
with  the  building  of  the  line  from  Pampeluna  to 
Saragossa,  and  later  became  the  chief  engineer  of  a 
Spanish  water  company. 

Carvallo  was  the  author  of  many  dissertations 
printed  in  the  **  Comptes-Rendus  de  1? Academic  des 
Sciences  ”  and  in  many  other  scientific  publications. 
Among  his  numerous  contributions  the  most  note- 
worth}-  were  those  on  the  piling  up  and  solidifica¬ 
tion  of  embankments;  on  the  formula  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  stability  and  minimum  of  expense  in  public 
works;  on  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  chain  bridges, 
etc. 

Amid  his  numerous  works,  Carvallo  found  time 
to  devote  himself  to  Jewish  interests.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
and  for  many  years  served  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  institution. 

Bibliography:  Larousse,  Gi'cnul  Dictionnairc  Universe! , 
xvi.,  Supplement,  p.  470. 

s-  I.  Bit. 

CASABLANCA  (Spanish),  or  BET  AL 
v  ABYAD  (Arabic):  Port  of  Morocco,  Africa,  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  J ewish  community,  numbering 
6,000,  in  a  total  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  is 
of  recent  date.  The.  majority  of  its  members  are 
engaged  in  commerce  in  grain,  spices,  etc. ;  there 
are  also  a  few  tinsmiths.  The  community  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  council  of  administration,  which  aids  the 
poor  and  subsidizes  the  schools  with  the  revenues 
from  the  meat-tax,  and  with  the  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  of  its  members.  Besides  the  two  schools 
supported  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  with 
295  boys  and  161  girls  respectively,  Casablanca  lias 
eight  Talmud-Torahs  with  500  pupils. 

Casablanca  possesses  eleven  synagogues,  one  of 
which,  a  synagogue  for  the  poor,  was  erected 
about  1750,  and  another,  the  Synagogue  Eliaou, 
about  1800.  The  chief  rabbis  of  Casablanca  since 
1837  have  been:  Hayyim  Elmaleh  (d.  1857);  Joseph 
Mehalem  (d.  1867);  David  Quaknine  (d.  1873); 
Messaoud  Nahmias  .(d.  1876);  Judah  Oliama  (d. 
1882);  and,  finally,  Isaac  Marascli  (still  living, 
1902;.  6 

There  are  three  Jewish  charitable  and  philan¬ 
thropic  societies,  the  Hebrat  Lomede  lia-Zoliar,  the 
Hebrat  Eiiyalm  ha-Nabi,  and  the  Hebrat  Tehillim. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Casablanca  are  three  groups 
of  Jews;  viz.,  Ouled-Hriss  (numbering  50);  Stal 
(1,000);  and  Mzab  (1,000). 

^  19ui°GRAPnY :  Bultetin  dc  V Alliance  Israelite  Universelle , 

D-  M.  Fit. 

CASAL  MAGGIORE:  Town  in  Italy,  about 
twenty-two  miles  east-southeast  of  Cremona.  In 
Sept.,  1485,  J oslma  Solomon  and  Moses,  sons  of  Israel 
Nathan  of  Soncino,  began  to  print  a  large  Malizor 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  following 
year  they  erected  a  printing-establishment  in  the 


neighboring  town  of  Casal  Maggiore,  where  they 
completed  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  320  folio  leaves.  The  Malizor,  of  which  a 
number  of  copies  were  printed  on  parchment,  was 
the  only  work  printed  at  Casal  Maggiore. 


Bibliography  :  De  Rossi,  Ann  ales  Heimvo-TupooraphicU  p. 

47;  Steinsehn eider  and  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Enci/e, 

section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  35;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  2570 ; 

Freimann,  Uebcr  Hcbrtiisclie  Incunabeln,  Leipsic,  1902, 

J-  A.  F. 

CASE,  CASA,  or  KAZA,  JOSEPH  B. 

ABRAHAM :  One  of  the  foremost  Polish  rabbis 
and  Talmudists  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth;  died  at  Posen 
about  1610.  His  name,  “Case”  OfN'p)  or  “ Ivaza ” 
(NTXp)  is  most  probably  only  a  variant  of  the  well- 
known  surname  “Cases.”  This  would  argue  for 
Italian  descent;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  fact 
that  Case  called  himself  “Shapiro,”  as  Bloch  has 
conclusively  proved. 

After  serving  as  chief  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  Case 
became  city  rabbi  of  Posen,  while  Mordecai  b. 
Abraham  Jafe  was  the  district  rabbi  of  Greater 
Poland.  Although  Case  apparently  left  no  wri¬ 
tings,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Talmudic  authorities 
of  his  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  Benjamin  Aaron 
Solnik’s  responsum  No.  22,  and  Meir  b.  Gedaliah 
of  Lublin’s  responsum  No.  88.  Case’s  son  Solomon 
(d.  Jan.  2,  1612,  at  Lemberg)  was  also  an  eminent 
Talmudist. 


iJiuLiuuHAi'Hi  :  moon,  in  Jia-USHKOl,  l.  loi-io* ;  mioer,  .m- 
she  Shenu  Nos.  215,  50S;  Kohen  Zedek,  Liwuat  Hen  (Supple¬ 
ment  to  vol.  v.  of  Ozar  ha-Sffrut ) ,  p*.  30. 


L.  G. 


CASES  or  CAZES  :  Jewish  Italian  family  that 
included  among  its  members  rabbis,  physicians,  and 
scholars.  The  more  numerous  branch  of  the  family 
lived  in  Mantua ;  some  lived  in  Ferrara ;  some  emi¬ 
grated  to  Turkey  and  Palestine  (see  Zunz,  in  Ben- 
jacob’s  edition  of  Dei  Rossi’s  “Meor  ‘Enayim,”  iv. 
30).  Benjamin  Cazes,  a  contemporary  of  Azulai, 
was  rabbi  of  Safed  and  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Moses  of  Coucy’s  “Codex  SeMaG,”  with  the  title 
“Megillat  Sefer”  (Constantinople,  1750).  Of  the 
Mantuan  branch  the  following  are  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  : 

Aaron  b.  Joseph  Baruch  Cazes:  Scholar  and 
physician;  took  his  degree  on  Aug.  3,  1751;  died 
1767.  ^  A.  R. 


Israel  Gedaliah  (Claudio)  Cazes :  Rabbi  at 
Mantua;  born  there  June  19,  1794;  died  there  Jan. 
1*  1841.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  lie  attained 
proficiency  both  in  rabbinical  literature  and  in  med¬ 
icine.  In  1834  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rab¬ 
binate,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  the  Cazes  family.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of 
the  rabbinate,  Cazes  practised  medicine  with  great 
success. 


Bibliography  :  Jost,  Israelitische 
Mortara,  Indicc  Alfabctico,  p.  11. 


Annalcn ,  1841,  p.  114; 

I.  Bit. 


Israel  Gedaliah  ben  Joseph  Baruch  Cazes: 
Italian  physician  and  chief  rabbi  at  Mantua;  died 
Jan.  21,  1793.  He  enjoyed  a  threefold  reputation  as 
physician,  as  an  acute  Talmudist  of  wide  reading,  and 
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as  preacher.  He  wrote  “Tefillot  Liberie  Yisiael  K. 
K.  Mantova  ”  (Prayers  of  the  Israelites  of  the  Iloly 
Congregation  of  Mantua),  being  prayers  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  »of  King  Joseph  II. ’s  army,  written  in  Hebrew 
and  translated  into  Italian  (Mantua,  1788)._  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  tlicabbe  Canini,  whose 
methods  of  medical  treatment  he  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  after  having  taken  his  degree  in  1754. 

Bibliography :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  Yisracl ,  p.  1G0 , 
Mortara,  Indice  Alfabetico,  p.  10 ;  Steinsclineider,  in  Mo- 
natsschrift,  1900,  p.  84.  j  BER 

Jacob  b.  Israel  Cases  Gedaliah  I. :  Physician, 
eighteen tli  to  nineteenth  century  (Mortara,  “Indice 
Alfabetico,”  p.  10).  A. 

Joseph.  Baruch  ben  Moses  Cazes:  Italian 
Talmudist,  rabbi,  and  physician;  died  between  1716 
and  1726  at  Mantua,  his  native  place.  He  was 
famous  both  as  physician  and  as  Talmudist.  His 
respousa,  which  Kepi  declares  brilliant,  are  quoted 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  among  others  in 
Isaac  Lampronti’s  “  Paliad  Yizhak”  (letter  K,  fob  79g, 
102a;  2,  fob  60b;  h  fob  63 getseq.;  p,  fob  127a). 
His  Talmudic  method  of  teaching  is  entirely  logical. 
He  was  averse  to  useless  discussions  (letter  2,  fob 
60b).  Although  he  believed  in  the  strict  observance 
of  all  the  Talmudic  precepts,  he  advocated  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  Law  iu  certain  cases,  in  order  that 
religion  might  not  become  a  burden  to  the  people 
(letter  X,  fob  79g;  letter  J,  fob  63g  and  66b);  or 
when  the  welfare  of  individuals  was  endangered 
(letter  K,  fol.  103g). 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  Yisi'ael,  PP. 
129-254.  The  date  of  his  death  may  he  gathered  from  Pcuiad 
Yizhak ,  letter  s\  fol.  79g,  and  J,  iol.  42a. 


Joseph  Samuel  b.  Israel  Gedaliah  I.  Cases  : 

Scholar  and  physician;  died  1775  (Mortara,  Indice 
Alfabetico,”  p.  10). 

Luliane  (Lelio)  Shalom  b.  Samuel  Cases: 

Seventeenth  century ;  physician  and  scholar;  took 
his  degree  Jan.  12, 1622.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Derek 
Yesliarali ”  (The  Straight  Path);  a  treatise  on  com¬ 
munal  conduct  in  order  to  avoid  dissensions.  Zunz 
called  this  work  “the  swan-song  of  the  Mantuan 
press.”  It  was  published  in  1626  by  Judah  Samuel 
Perugia  &  Son, 

Bibliography  :  Mortara,  Tndice  Alfabetico ,  p.  11 ;  Zunz,  Z. 

G.  p.  m.  ^  R 

Moses  ben  Samuel  Cazes ;  Italian  Talmudist 
and  physician;  took  his  degree  on  Jan.  11,  1586; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  at  Mantua, 
where  he  was  rabbi  and  director  of  a  yeshibah.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  cabalist  Meualiem 
Azariali  di  Fano.  Cazes  enjoyed  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  reputation  among  his  contemporaries;  a  gifted 
writer  uttering  the  following  opinion  of  him:  “In 
the  synagogues  and  schoolhouses  of  our  time  there 
is  no  one  to  equal  him  in  wisdom  and  understanding, 
in  counsel  and  courage,  in  knowledge  and  piety  ” 
(Abraham  de  Portaleone,  “Shiite  ha-Gibborim,”  p. 
24d).  Cazes  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
(1)  “Kotes  on  Alfasi  ” ;  (2)  Commentary  on  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Orders  of  the  Mislmah :  (3)  “  Contributions 
to  the  Hermeneutics  of  the  Talmud.”  They  were 
never  published. 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Sliem  lia-Gedolim ,  i.  143;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  Yisracl,  PP-  254,  ;  Mortara,  Jndice 

Alfabetico ,  p,  11 ;  Benjawb,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  pp.  GO  180 
(Nos  387  and  400);  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  l.  14(  (mentions  otlier 
works  of  Cazes,  but  without  giving  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  found  in  MS.);  Zunz,  in  Benjacob’s  edition  of  Dei  Rossi  s 
Mcor  ‘ Enayim ,  iii.  30. 


Samuel  b.  Moses  Cases:  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  edited  Samuel  Zarza  s  s  Mekor  Ha^  -  * 
yim  ”  (D«n  *YlpD)?  Mantua,  1559 ;  and  is  mentioned  by 
Azariali  dei  Rossi  (“Meor  ‘Enayim,”  i.  80;  ii.  221) 
as  a  possessor  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ben  TJzziel  (Zunz,  in  Benjacob’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  De  Bossi’s  “Meor  ‘Enayim,”  iii.  29-30). 

The  following  two  belonged  to  tbe  Ferrara  branch 
of  the  Cases  family : 


Hananiah  b.  Meuahem  Cases  :  Phy  sician  and 
rabbi  of  Florence;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
Author  of  (1)  “  Kin ’at  Soferim”  (Zeal  of  Writers), 
written  in  defense  of  the  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot  ”  of  Mai- 
monides  against  the  attacks  of  Kahmanides  (Leg¬ 
horn,  1740,  reprinted  in  the  Warsaw  edition  of  the 
“  Sefer  ha-Mizwot ") ;  (2)  an  epistle  (Iggeret)  to  R. 
Nehemiah  b.  Baruch  concerning  musical  harmony 
in  the  chanting  of  the  priestly  benediction  (“Birkat 
Kolianim  ”)  which  is  included  in  R.  Kehemiali’s 
“Meziz  u-Meliz”  (p'pD'l  f^O),  Venice,  1715;  and  (3) 
“Hok  le  Yisrael  ”  (Statute  unto  Israel),  glosses  and 
notes  on  Hezekiali  di  Silva’s  “  Peri  Hadash”  on  the 
“  Yoreh  Derail  ”  (Leghorn,  1740).  Responsa  of  Cases 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  bis  contemporaries, 
among  others  in  I.  Lampronti’s  **  Paliad  Vizhak, 
letter  N,  fol.  102b,  and  n,  fol.  109b).  A.  R. 


Menahem  ben  Elhanan  Cazes:  Italian  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  died  after  1664.  He  was  rabbi 
at  Modena  (1642)  and  Ferrara  (1655).  Azulai  saw 
two  of  his  manuscript  works:  (1)  “Shelom  ha-Ba- 
yit  ”  (The  Peace  of  the  House),  a  commentary  on 
Solomon  ibn  Aderet’s  "Torat  ha-Bayit  ”  and  Aaron 
ha-Levi’s  “Bedek  ha-Bayit”;  (2)  and  “Hiddusliim” 
(novella?)  on  the  treatise  “Shabbat.”  Gbirondi  had 
in  his  possession  a  manuscript  of  Cazes  containing 
halakic  decisions.  A  responsum  by  Cazes,  which 
shows  his  wide  range  of  Talmudic  learning,  has  been 
published  in  Samuel  Aboab  s  “  Debar  Shemuel 
(Venice,  1702,  Ko.  79). 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  n.  140; jSepi-G|n- 
rondi,  Toledot  Gcdole  Yisrael,  p.  233;  Mortara,  I?2diceA?/a- 
hetieo,  p.  11:  Benjaeob,  Ozar  ha-Sefanm ,  p.  180;  Samuel 
Aboab,  Debar  Shemuel,  No.  79. 

_  T  Rfvr 


CASHMORE,  MICHAEL:  Australian  com¬ 
munal  worker ;  born  iu  1814 ;  died  at  South  Melbourne 
Oct.  17,  1886.  •  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  colonists 
in  Victoria,  having  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1838, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years  at  Sydney.  Cashmore  was 
president  "of  the  Melbourne  Hebrew  Congregation 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bourke  street  syna¬ 
gogue.  He  was  the  first  Jewish  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  the  first  Jewish  magistrate  appointed 
in  the  colony.  For  seventeen  years  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  inspector  of  meat  markets. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  World,  Dec.,  1S86. 
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CASIMIR  II.,  THE  JUST:  King  of  Poland; 
born  1138;  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
his  brother  Mieozyslaw  III.,  1177;  died  1194.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  mouarchs  that  ever 
ruled  in  Poland,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  a  friend  of  the 
people.  He  protected  the  Jews  from  the  oppression 
and  extortions  of  the  nobles,  and  by  favorable  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  Diet  of  Leczyc,  1180,  paved  the  way 
for  the  famous  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  of 
Poland  in  1264  by  Duke  Boieslaw  of  Kaliscz. 

Bibliography  :  Krausliar,  History  a  Zydow  w  Polscc,  i.  66, 

"Warsaw,  1S65;  Ste\'nbevg,‘Gcscli.dcr  juden  in  Polcn,  p.  20, 

Leipsic,  1S7S. 

II.  R. 

CASIMIR  III.,  THE  GREAT  (Polish,  Kazi- 
mierz)  :  King  of  Poland ;  bora  1309 ;  succeeded  1333 ; 
died  in  Cracow  Nov.  5,  1370.  He  was  a  peaceful 
ruler,  and,  by  his  salutary  reforms,  strengthened  his 
reign  and  developed  trade  and  industry.  On  Oct. 
9,  1334,  he  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  in  1264  by  Boieslaw  the  Pious.  He  was  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  toward  the  Je  ws,  who  during  his  reign 
made  themselves  conspicuous  in  commerce,  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  agriculture.  Under  penalty  of  death  he 
prohibited  the  kidnaping  of  Jewish  children  for  the 
purpose  of  baptizing  them,  and  inflicted  heavy  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  desecration  of  Jewish  cemeteries. 

At  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  March  11,  1347,  he  intro¬ 
duced  salutary  legal  reforms  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  country;  he  sanctioned  a  code  of  laws  for  Great 
and  Little  Poland,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
“the  Polish  Justinian  ” ;  and  he  also  limited  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  Jewish  money-lenders  to 
Christians  to  8£  per  cent  per  annum.  This  measure 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  his  animosity  against  the 
Jews,  but  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  wise  act 
tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews. 

The  Inquisition,  introduced  in  Poland  under  Vla¬ 
dislav  Lokietek,  remained  impotent,  in  spite  of  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  lower  clergy.  On 
Legislative  one  occasion  the  Jews  were  accused  of 
En-  having  murdered  a  Christian  child, 
actments.  found  on  the  road  to  the  Lobsow 
wood,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Cracow 
(1347);  but  a  public  investigation,  conducted  under 
an  order  of  the  king  by  the  state  chancellor  Jacob 
of  Melchtin  in  conjunction  with  the  humane  priest 
Prandola  (who  shared  the  tolerant  views  of  Casimir), 
proved  their  innocence.  The  consequence  was  that 
Casimir  ordered  the  publication,  in  the  form  of  an 
edict,  of  paragraph  31  of  Boleslaw’s  statute,  refu¬ 
ting  the  blood  accusation  and  defining  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  such  a  charge  when  not  sustained  by 
proofs.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  Casimir 
founded  a  chapel  at  Cracow. 

Casimir  appears  to  have  protected  the  Jews 
against  outbreaks  of  the  mob  in  1348,  for  the  ground¬ 
less  accusation  of  the  poisoning  of  wells  by  the 
Jews  had  traveled  from  Germany  into  Poland 
and  had  roused  the  populace  against  the  latter. 
Massacres  occurred  in  Kaliscz,  Cracow,  Glogau,  and 
other  cities,  especially  those  on  the  German  frontier. 
According  toMatteo  Villani  (“Istorie,”  p.  622,  Milan, 
1729),  10,000  Jews  were  killed  in  1348  in  Poland. 

In  1356  Casimir  became  infatuated  with  a  beautiful 


Jewess,  named  Esther  (Esterka),  a  tailor’s  daughter  of 
Opoczno.  She  bore  him  two  sons  (Niemerz  and 
Pelka)  and  one  daughter  (not  two,  as  stated  by  Griitz). 
The  sons  were  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion; 
the  daughter,  in  the  Jewish.  Many  Polish  noble 
families,  as  the  Lubienski,  Niemir, 
Esterka  Niemiryez,  Niemirowski,  claim  to  be 
the  their  descendants.  Polish  historians 
Jewess.  ascribe  the  special  favors  and  privi¬ 
leges  bestowed  on  the  Jews  by  Casi¬ 
mir  to  his  love  for  Esther;  but  they  are  not  correct 
in  this  ascription,  since  the  privileges  in  question 
were  confirmed  by  Casimir  in  1334,  twenty- two 
years  before  his  relations  with  Esther.  Czacki 
sees  the  origin  of  these  favors  in  the  king’s  sense  of 
righteousness  and  justice.  Czacki  writes:  “It  is 
not  known  that  the  king  granted  to  the  Jews  other 
privileges  and  rights  owing,  as  Jan  Dlugosz  thinks, 
to  his  affection  for  Esterka.  Envy  and  hatred  sur- 
named  this  benefactor  of  the  people  ‘  Ahasuerus.  ’ 
Poland,  being  a  fertile  but  sparsely  populated  coun¬ 
try,  was  in  want  of  trade  and  industries.  The  Jews, 
Avho  during  the  pestilence  of  1360  fled  from  Ger¬ 
man}-,  migrated  to  Poland  with  their  wealth.  It 
may  also  with  certainty  be  admitted  that  foreign 
Jews  provided  Casimir  with  large  sums  of  money, 
thus  enabling  him  to  found  new  cities  and  to  de¬ 
velop  many  old  ones.” 

Cracow  was  in  Casimir’s  time  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns  in  alliance  with  forty  other  cities  in  Europe. 
So  full  of  gratitude  to  Casimir  were  the  Jews,  that  at 
the  marriage  of  Casimir’s  granddaughter  Elizabeth. 
Wierzynek,  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Cracow,  requested 
from  the  king  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  give 
the  young  bride  a  wedding  present  of  100, 000  florins 
in  gold,  an  immense  sum  at  that  time  and  one  equal 
to  her  dowry  from  her  grandfather. 

Bibliography :  Gi’atz,  Gesch.  tier  Juden ,  vii.  379;  Kraus- 
har.  History  a  Zydow  w  Polscc,  i.  139  ct  seq .,  Warsaw,  1865 ; 

J.  Lelevel,  Histoivc  dc  Polof/ne,  i.  78  ct  scq.,  Paris,  1844; 
Malte-Bran,  Tableau  dc  la  Poloync ,  ed.  Leonard  Chodzko,  i. 
108,  Paris,  1830;  Sternberg1,  Gesch.  dev  Juden  in  Polcn , 
pp.  57  ct  scq.,  Leipsic,  1878;  V.  Krasinski,  Poland ,  p.  8,  Lon¬ 
don,  1855 ;  Isidore  Loeb,  in  Be v.  Etudes  Juives,  iii.  332. 

H.  R. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  JAGELLON:  Grand  duke  of 
Lithuania  and  king  of  Poland;  bora  1427;  died  at 
Grodno  1492.  He  succeeded  to  the  grand  duchy  in 
1440,  and  followed  his  brother  Ladislaus  III.  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1447.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  when  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  less¬ 
ened  by  the  greater  aggressiveness  of  the  executive 
power,  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  enjoyed 
happy  days,  as  in  the  times  of  Casimir  the  Great. 
Casimir  continued  the  liberal  policy  of  his  predecessor 
Withold  toward  the  Jews  of  Lithuania;  but  he  did 
not  confirm  the  privileges  Withold  had  granted  to 
them.  Bershadski  thinks  that  this  was  not  because 
of  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  but  because  he  had  prob¬ 
ably  left  it  to  the  elders  to  rule  them,  or  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  father,  in  allowing  the 
Jews  of  Lithuania  to  enjoy  the  more  extensive  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  Jews  of  Poiand.  Certain  it  is  that  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Lithuania,  Casi¬ 
mir  granted  the  Jews  of  Troki  the  Magdeburg  law, 
which  long  before  had  been  granted  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  that  city  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  of 
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Wilna  and  Ko  vno.  According  to  this  law,  tlie  Jews 
of  Troki  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Jewish 
bailiff,  elected  by  his  coreligionists  and  confirmed  tor 
life  by  the  king,  to  whom  alone  he  was  responsible. 

Soon  after  Casimir’s  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  while  he  was  visiting  Posen,  a  fire  broke 
out  there,  in  which  the  original  document,  enumer¬ 
ating  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  b}r  Casimir 
the  °Great  (1334),  Avas  burned.  Casimir  IV.  not 
only  renewed  and  confirmed  the  old  privileges,  but 
granted  new  ones,  such  as  the  Jews  of  Poland  had 

never  before  enjoyed.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Olesnicky 
Zbiegneav,  archbishop  of  Cracow,  and  of  the  monk 
John  Capistrano,  these  privileges  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  1454  on  the  pretense  that  they  “  conflicted 
with  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country."  This 
repeal  aggravated  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Poland  and  led  to  the  riots  of  Cracow  (April  12, 
1464),  in  which  about  thirty  Jewrs  were  killed.  In 
1467  the  Diet  again  confirmed  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Jews  granted  to  them  by  Casimir  in 

1447.  ,  _ 

The  favor  shown  by  Casimir  to  the  Jews  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  due  to  the  monetary 
help  they  afforded  him.  When  he  died  he  left  un¬ 
paid  many  debts  to  the  Jews. 
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CASIPHIA:  The  residence  of  the  Nethinim, 
who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Iddo  (Ezra  viii.l  i ). 
Ezra  sent  them  a  message  from  Ahava,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  joining  his  forces  at  that  place.  The 
exact  site  of  Casiphia  is  uncertain. 

j.  jr.  G-  B*  K 

CASLARI :  Name  of  a  family  originally  from 
Caylar  (Latin,  “  Castalarium  ”),  a  village  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Ilerault,  France.  A  rather  important 
Jewish  community  existed  at  Caylar  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  After  the  royal  edict  of  Sept.  17, 1394,  these 
Jews  went  to  Provence  and  to  the  Comtat-Venais- 
sin  •  in  1459  and  1487  some  of  them  Avere  at  Taras- 
con  and  in  1480  at  Avignon  (S.  Kahn,  “Les  Juifs 
de  Tarascon,”  pp.  30,  32;  “Rev.  Et.  Juiyes,”  x. 
172).  The  Caslari  family  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  produced  the  f  olio  wing  scholars : 

David  Caslari  (called  also  Bongodas,  and  en¬ 
titled  “  Maestro ”  )  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.77  p.  465):  Physi¬ 
cian  at  Narbonne,  and  one  of  the  Jews  to  whom  the 
archbishop,  in  1284,  granted  a  number  of  privileges 
{Saige,  “Les  Juifs  du  Languedoc,”  p.  48).  The 
poet  Abraham  Bedersi,  avIio  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Caslari,  addressed  to  him  a  liturgic  poem  at  the 
feast  of  Purim,  and  proposed  him,  together  with 
Abraham  Saquil,  Asher  lia-Kohcn,  and  Moses  ben 
Judah  Mansuri,  as  a  judge  of  the  literary  contest  to 
which' he  had  invited  the  Jewish  poets  (Renan-Neu- 
bauer,  “Les  Rabbins  Frangais,”  p.  715;  compare 
Saige,  l.c .  p.  119).  David  translated  from  Latin  into 


Hebrew  Galen’s  treatise,  “De  Insequali  Intemperie” 
(Renan -Neubauer,  l.c. ,  p.  646). 

David  ben  Vadi  Caslari:  Lived  at  Perpignan 
about  1337.  He  was  probably  not  related  to  Maes¬ 
tro  David  Caslari.  His  signature  appears  to  the  bill 
of  divorce  which  the  scholar  David  Bongoron  was 
obliged  to  give  (1337)  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  °rich  En  Astruc  Caravida  of  Girone  (Gross, 
“Gallia  Judaica, 77  p.  469). 

En  Bongodab  or  Bonjuda  Yebacel  Caslari: 
Poet.  He  and  his  son  Yebacel  (Ezekiel),  about 
1400,  exchanged  poems  with  Solomon  ben  Reuben 
Bonfed,  Avhicli  are  still  extant  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Bonfed’s  diwan  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.”  No.  1984;  Renan -Neubauer,  “ Ecrivains  Juifs 
Frangais,”  p.  647;  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.77 

X1]VXosse  du  Caylar  or  Caslari:  Warden  of  the 
community  at  Avignon  in  1480,  together  with  Vital 
Dieu  Lo  Sal  of  Carcassonne,  Mosse  of  Softal,  Isaac 
of  Sant  Pal  (St,  Paul),  Isaac  Boterel,  and  Mosse 
Ferrusol  (“Rev.  Et.  Juivcs,”  x.  1 72). 

Zeinab  ben  Jedidiab  (called  Crescas  of  Cas¬ 
lari)  :  He  copied  in  1525  the  Paris  manuscript  (No. 
179)  containing  the  commentary  of  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch  (Gross,  l.c.,  p.  621). 

Zemab  ben  Moises  Caslari  :  Rabbi  at  Carpen- 
tras  about  1583.  His  signature  appears  on  a  docu¬ 
ment  confirmed  at  Carpentras  Adar  7,  5843,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  names  of  Moses,  son  of  Judah  Rouget, 

and  Moses,  son  of  Joseph  Kolon  (ib.  x.  82). 

£.  S.  Iv. 

CASLARI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID : 

Physician ;  lived  at  Besalu,  Catalonia,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Caslari  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most,  skilful  physicians  of  lus 
time.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Moses  Narboni  of  Per- 
pio-nan,  and  one  of  the  ten  notables  to  whom,  in 
13->3  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  of  Arles  addressed 
his  ’treatise'  on  morals,  entitled,  “Eben  Bohan” 
(Touchstone). 

Abraham  was  the  author  of  the  following  medical 
works,  still  extant  in  manuscript:  (1)  “‘AleliRahv 
nan”  (Verdant  Leaf),  or,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Judah 
ben  Natan,  “  ‘ Aleii  lia-Refu’ali  ”  (The  Leaf  of  Heal- 
ino)  a  treatise  on  fevers,  divided  into  five  books, 
completed  Nov.,  1326  (Parma  MS.  No.  946).  The 
author  says  that  he  wrote  the  book  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  who  wished  to  possess  a  vade  mecum  on 
these  matters.  (2)  “  Ma’mar  be-Kaddahot  lia-Debrb 
yot  u-Mine  lia-Kaddahat,”  a  treatise  on  pestilential 
and  other  fevers,  composed  in  1349,  when  the  Black 
Death  decimated  the  populations  of  Provence,  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  Aragon  (Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris,  MS.  No.  1191, 7). 
(3)  “  Dine  lia-Hakkazah  77  (Rules  for  Bleeding),  Turin 
MS  No  121.  (4)  “Mekalkel  Mahalali”  (Who  Sus¬ 

tains  in  Sickness),  only  an  extract  from  which  has 
been  preserved  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MS. 
No.  2142,  39).  He  is  also  said  to  have  translated  into 
Latin  the  “  Antidotarium ”  of  Razi.  The  “Book  of 
Foods,”  written  by  Isaac  Israeli  the  Elder is 
falsely  ascribed  to  Caslari.  Profiat  Duran  Efodi  of 
Perpignan,  called  in  Hebrew  “Isaac  b.  Moses  ha- 
Levi,”  borrowed  from  Caslari  the  astronomic  note 
which  he  cites  in  his  commentary  on  the  “Moreli 


Caslari,  Israel 
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Nebukim  ”  of  Maimonides  (i.  72).  He  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Nissim  Gerondi  (Responsa,  No.  33). 
Bibliography  :  Steinselmeider,  in  Virchow’s  Archh\  xl.  122* 
7ic!}r'  P.  1 79;  Remm-Neubauer,  Ecs  Ecrivaius 
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G-  s.  IC— I.  Bb. 


See  Crescas  Vidal 


CASLARI,  CRESCAS 

de  Caslari. 

CASLARI,  ISRAEL  BEN  JOSEPH  HA¬ 
LEVI  (known  as  Crescas  Caslari) :  Physician 
and  poet;  lived  at  Avignon  in  1327.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  liturgic  poem  for  Purim,  beginning  with 
the  words  "pop  ’O-  In  a  manuscript  of  this  poem 
(  Rev.  Et.  Jnives,”  ix.  116)  the  signature  contains 
the  words  ^  from  which  Neubauer  con¬ 

cludes  that  Crescas  Caslari  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  1  izkari.  This  opinion,  shared  by  Zunz,  is 
criticized  bjr  Gross,  who  holds  that  the  appellation  is 
merely  honorary,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible  (Zecli.  iv.  14) 
According  to  Zunz  («Z.  G.”  p.  466),  Caslari  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  story  of  Esther  and 
Mordeeai,  which  lie  translated  into  the  vernacular, 
A  flagmen t  of  a  Provencal  poem  by  Maestro  Crescas 
has  been  published  .in-  “Romania”  (April,  1892) 
Caslari  also  translated  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve’s  med¬ 
ical  work  entitled  “Liber  de  Regimine  Sanitatis,” 
dedicating  it  to  Jaime  II.  of  Aragon. 

Bibliography  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivaius  Juifs  Fran 
KKVS  Liter aturgcscli.  p.504;  Gross,  Gal- 
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CASLARI,  JOSHUA:  Liturgical  poet;  lived 
at  Avignon  about  1540.  He  wrote  four  elegies  which 
are  inserted  in  the  manuscript  Malizor  of  Avignon  * 
his  signature  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  last.  Joshua 
Caslari  is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  Jozue 
du  Cayslar,  named  with  Ferussol  Pampelona,  in  a 
document  dated  June  15,  1558,  as  member-elect  of 
the  council  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Avignon. 

BlJ?cr0(EfA7^  p*  577 :  De  Maulde,  in 

reel.  ±jt.  Junes ,  x.  163 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  621. 

S.  K 

CASLUHIM :  According  to  Gen.  x.  14  (= 

I  Chron.  i.  12),  the  Casluhim  are  sous  of  Mizraim ;  i.e., 
au  01  dependency  of  the  Egyptians.  Bochart 
(  Geographia  Sacra,  ”  iv.  31)  knew  no  better  identi¬ 
fication  than  the  Colcliians  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Black  Sea,  because,  according  to  a  strange  and 
utterly  improbable  statement  of  Herodotus  (ih  104), 
repeated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  28,  55),  Strabo,  and 
others,  these  were  Egyptians  who  had  emigrated. 
Knobel  (“ Volkertafel  ”),  after  Forster,  suggested 
their  identity  with  the  Casiotis  between  Pelusiuin  and 
Rinocolura,  a  tract  of  desert  coast  before  the  Sirbonis 
lake,  which  is  almost  uninhabitable.  Ebers,  “Ao-yn. 
ten  und  die  Bucher  Moses  ”  (p.  120),  tried  to  support 
this  view  by  an  alleged  Coptic  etymology,  “kas- 
lokh  (arid  mountain),  which  is  impossible  in  every 
respect  (the  correct  Egyptian  form  would  be  “tas- 
rokh  ”).  It  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  on  the 
name  “Casluhim,”  the  more  so  because  the  LXX 
reads  differently.  Whether  the  latter’s  Xao/iuviehi  ( f) 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  “Nitriotes  nomos  ”  or 
Natron  valley,  west  of  Egypt  (“hesmen”;  Egyp¬ 
tian,  “Natron”;  compare  Ebers,  l.e.),  is  very  Ques¬ 
tionable. 

G •  W.  M.  M. 


CASPARI,  CHARLES  PAUL :  German 
Semite  and  Biblical  scholar;  born  at  Dessau  1814; 
died  1892.  His  parents  were  Jews,  and  he  was 
reared  in  the  Jewish  faith,  but  in  1838  became  a 
Christian.  In  1847  lie  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Christiania,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
The  most  enduring  work  of  Caspari  is  his  Arabic 
grammar,  “Grammatica  Arabica”  (1844-48),  very 
soon  translated  into  German,  since  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Wright  in  England  (English  translation, 
3d  ed.,  1896)  and  A.  Muller  in  Germany  (1887),  and 
now  the  standard  Arabic  grammar.  Of  his  numer¬ 
ous  exegptical  works  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  commentary  on  Obadiah  (1842)  f  “Beitrage 
zur  Einleitung  in  das  Bucli  Jesaia  und-zur  Gescb 
der  Jesaianischen  Zeit  ”  (1848) ;  “  Ueber  den  Syriscli- 
Ephrainiitischen  Kricg  nnter  Jotliam  und  Alias  ” 
(1849);  commentary  on  Micah  (1851-52);  aud  com- 
meatary  on  Isaiah  (1867).  He  also  translated  the 
Psalter  into  Norwegian  (1851),  and  had  charge  of  the 
new  Norwegian  translation  of  the  Bible  (1891). 
Bibliography:  Herzog-Hauck,  Rcal-Enajc. 

T. 

CASPI,  JOSEPH  BEN  ABBA  MARI  BEN 
JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB:  Provencal  exegete, 
grammarian,  and  philosopher;  born  in  1297  at  ^ar¬ 
gentine,  whence  his  surname  “Caspi”  (=  made  of 
silver);  died  at  Tarascon  in  1340.  His  Provencal 
name  was  Don  Bonafous  de  Largentera.  He  trav¬ 
eled  much,  visiting  Arles,  Tarascon,  Aragon,  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Majorca  (where  lie  must  have  foregathered 
with  Leon  Mosconi  “  [Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxix.  249]), 
and  Egypt,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  “^awwa’ah,”  he 
hoped  to  be  instructed  by  the  members  of  Maimon¬ 
ides’  family.  This  hope  was  not  realized,  as  the 
descendants  of  Maimonides  were  more  pious  than 
learned.  At  one  time  Caspi  intended  to  go  to  Fez, 
where  many  renowned  schools  existed;  but  lie  seems 
to  have  abandoned  this  project  and  to  have  settled 
at  laiascon.  He  underwent  much  suffering  at  the 
time  of  the  Pastoureaux  persecution,  and  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  punishment  if  he  did  not  renounce  his 
faith. 

.  CasPi  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his 
time,  being  the  author  of  twenty-nine  works,  the 
gi eater  part  of  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
and  the  titles  of  the  remainder  being  known  from  the 
list  which  he  had  the  precaution  to  make.  He  began 
his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  thirty 
I  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philos- 
I  ophy,  which  he  eagerly  cultivated  until  his  death. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  writings  in  their  chron¬ 
ological  order,  some  of  them  being  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence:  (1)  “Perusli,”  commentary  on  Ibn  Ganali’s 
grammatical  work;  (2)  supercommentaries  on  Ibn 
Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
His  Works,  (one  of  these  commentaries  is  purely 
grammatical,  bearing  the  title  “Pora- 
sliat  Kesef  ”  [Sum  of  Money],  and  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript  [Bibliotheque  Rationale,  Paris,  MS  No 
184^and  elsewhere]) ;  (3)  “  Terumat  Kesef  ”  (Oblation 
o.  Silver),  summary  of  Averroes’  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  s  “ Ethics  ”  and  Plato’s  “  Republic, ”  accord- 
mg  to  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Samuel  of  Marseilles 
(Parma  MS.  No.  442;  Neubauer, “  Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr. 
MSS.” No.  1427) ; (4)  “Zawwa’at  Kaspi  ”  (Testaments 
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of  Caspi),  or  “  Yorcli  De'ah,”  moral  sentences  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  author’s  son,  and  published  by  Eliezer 
Ashkenazi,  Leipsic,  1844;  (5)  “  Mattot  Kesef  ”  (Staves 
of  Silver),  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch;  (6)  “  Mazref  le-Kesef ”  (Cruci¬ 
ble  for  Silver),  commentary  on  the  Bible ;  (7)  4<  Kefore 
Kesef  ”  (Cups  of  Silver),  giving  the  author’s  reasons 
for  the  rejection  of  various  explanations  of  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Maimonides;  (8)  “  Kesef  Siggim  ”  (Silver 
Dross),  questions  and  answers  on  the  seeming  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  Bible;  (9)  “  Zeror  ha-Kesef 77  (Bun¬ 
dle  of  Silver),  or  “  Iyizzur  Higgayon,77  a  compendium 
of  logic  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No. 
98G) ;  (10)  “Ketukot  Kesef”  (Chains  of  Silver),  or 
“Pirke  Yosef”  (Chapters  of  Joseph),  treatise  on 
grammar  (“Cat.  Angel.”  No.  21);  (11)  “Sliulhan 
Kesef”  (Table  of  Silver),  divided  into  four  chapters 
called  “  regel  ”  (foot),  treating  of  prophets  and  mira¬ 
cles  (“Cat.  Peyron,”  p.  209);  (12)  “Tirat  Kesef” 
(Palace  of  Silver),  or  “  Sefer  lia-Sod”  (Book  of  Mys¬ 
tery),  mystic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Vati¬ 
can  MSS.  Nos.  36,  46);  (13)  “  Adne  Kesef  ”  (Thresh¬ 
olds  of  Silver),  forming  the  second  part  of  the 
preceding  work  and  containing  mystical  explanations 
of  the  Biblical  books  other  than  the  Pentateuch; 

(14)  “Mizreke  Kesef  ”  (Basins  of  Silver),  explana¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  passages  respecting  the  Creation; 

(15)  “  Mazmerot  Kesef  ”  (Sickles  of  Silver),  commen¬ 
tary  on  Job  (Munich  MS.  No.  265);  (16)  “Menorat 
Kesef”  (Candelabra  of  Silver),  commentary  on  the 
Mereabali  (Heavenly  Chariot);  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1631);  (17)  “Hagorat 
Kesef  ”  (Girdle  of  Silver),  commentary  on  Ezra  and 
Chronicles  {-ib.  No.  362);  (18)  "Kappot  Kesef” 
(Spoons  of  Silver),  commentary  on  Ruth  and  Lamen¬ 
tations  (Munich  MS.  No.  265;  Cambridge  MS.  No. 
64);  (19)  “ Gelile  Kesef”  (Scrolls  of  Silver),  com¬ 
mentary  on  Esther  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
MS.  No.  1092;  Munich  MS.  No.  2653);  (20)  “Hazoze- 
rot  Kesef  ”  (Trumpets  of  Silver),  commentaries  on 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs  (Neubauer, 
“Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  Nos.  362,  1349;  Parma  MS. 
No.  461);  (21)  “Ka‘arot  Kesef”  (Bowls  of  Silver), 
in  which  Caspi  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Law 
contains- the  idea  of  spiritual  happiness  and  immor¬ 
tality,  to  explain  the  Biblical  doctrine  that  God 
visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  to  explain  the  relation  of  wickedness  to  pros¬ 
perity  ;  (22  and  23)  “  ‘  Ammude  Kesef  ”  (Pillars  of 
Silver)  and  “  Maskiyyot  Kesef  ”  (Images  of  Silver), 
commentaries  on  Maimonides’  “Guide  of  the  Per¬ 
plexed,”  published  by  Werbluner,  with  notes  and 
corrections  by  R.  Kirchheim,  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main,  1848;  (24)  “Gebi‘a  Kesef”  (Mug  of  Silver), 
or  “Yorcli  De‘ah”  (Teacher of  Science),  supplement 
to  the  mystic  commentaries  on  the  Bible  (“  Cat.  Pe}r- 
ron,”  p.  208;  Munich  MS.  No.  267) ;  (25)  “Shasherot 
Kesef”  (Chains  of  Silver),  or  “Sefer  ha-Shorasliim  ” 
(Book  of  Roots),  on  Biblical  lexicography  (Biblio- 
thOque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  1244) ;  (26)  “  Kappot 
Kesef  ”  (Spoons  of  Silver),  in  which  Caspi  explains 
some  Biblical  problems  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Jews;  (27)  “Mezamrot  Kesef”  (Songs  of  Sil¬ 
ver;  in  other  lists,  Sliulhan  Kesef),  a  commentary 
on  the  Psalms;  (28)  “Tam  ha-Kesef”  (The  Silver 
Is  Finished),  on  the  destruction  of  both  temples, 


Jeremiah’s  prophecies,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah;  (29)  “  Kebuzat  Kesef 77  (Collection  of  Silver), 
containing  a  list  of  Caspi’s  works,  published  by 
Benjacob  in  the  “Debarim  ‘Attikim, 77  Leipsic,  1844. 

Joseph  Caspi’s  name  is  also  to  be  found  attached 
to  many  liturgic  poems  of  merit.  These,  however, 
may  belong  to  his  namesake,  Joseph  Caspi  ben  Sha¬ 
lom  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  liturgic  poet  of  some 
importance. 

Caspi’s  "works  were  diversely  estimated.  Ibn 
Zarzah,  Moses  of  Narbonne,  and  Efodi  speak  in 
praise  of  them.  The  cabalist  Jolianan  Aleman  rec¬ 
ommends  Caspi’s  commentaries  on  account  of  their 
mystic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Abra- 
vanei  and  Simon  Duran  emphatically  declare  him  to 
be  antireligious  because,  among  other  things,  in  lii& 
commentary  on  the  Moreli  he  admitted  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  universe  (i.  9,  70;  ii.  26). 

Bibliography:  De Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  p.77 :  Delitzsch,. 
Kat.  der  Handscliriften  der  Leipziyer  Ratlisbibliotheh ,  p. 
304  ;  Zunz,  jL dditamcntci  ztt  Delitzsclds  Katalog ,  p.  323  * 

Geiger,  Mclo  Hof  nay  im,  P-  69;  Dukes,  in  Orient ,  Lit  1847, 
p.  328 ;  Steinschneider.  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  series- 
ii.,  xxxi.  58-73  ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  93,  225,  227, 352,  424, 
462;  Munk,  Melanges ,  p.  496;  Kirebheim,  Introduction  to- 
Werbluner’s  ed.  of  Caspi’s  commentary  on  the  Moreli ;  Gratz, 
Qesclu  der  Juden ,  3d  ed.,  vii.  311  et  seq.;  Renan-Neubauer, 
Lcs  Ecrivains  Juifs  Frangais ,  pp.  131-206 ;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica ,  pp.  67-69 ;  Berlin,  in  Jew,  Quart .  Rev.  viii.  711. 

Or.  I.  Bk. 

CASPI,  NATHANAEL  BEN  NEHE- 
MIAH  (surnamed  BQNSENIOR,  MACIF  OF 
LARGENTI^BE)  :  Provencal  scholar;  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Frat 
Maimon,  under  whose  direction  he  composed  in 
1424  his  first  work,  a  commentary  on  the  “Cu- 
zari.”  This  commentary,  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  677, 
and  elsewhere),  is  based  upon  the  Hebrew  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “Cuzari”  made  by  Judah  Cardinal. 
Caspi  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  a  commentary  on  the  “  Ruah  Hen,77  which  treat's- 
of  the  terminology  of  Maimonides  {ib.  No.  678,  3;. 
Parma,  No.  395) ;  (2)  a  commentary  on  Maimonides’ 
“  Sliemoneh  Perakim  ”  (Palis,  No.  678 ;  Parma,  No. 
395);  (3)  “Likkutot,”  a  collection  of  glosses  on  the 
Pentateuch  (Munich  MS.  No.  252).  These  glosses 
are  based  upon  those  of  Joseph  Official.  Many 
rabbis  of  eastern  France  are  cited  in  these  glosses, 
and  many  French  words  and  sentences  may  be 
found  in  them. 

Bibliography:  Zcit.  fllr  Hebr.  Bibl.  xvi.  128  ct  seq.;  Ber¬ 
liner,  Pelctat  Soferim.  pp.  31  et  seq.;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.  col.  434;  Renan-Neubauer,  Lcs  Ecrivains  Juifs 
Francais ,  pp.  755  et  seq. 

G.  I.  Br. 

CASSEL:  City  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  There  was  a  persecution  of  the  Jews 
at  Wolf shagen,  near  Cassel,  during  the  Black  Death 
in  1348;  and  Hcsse-Cassel  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
year  as  a  scene  of  persecution.  In  1610  Landgrave 
Moritz  accorded  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Cassel,  on 
the  payment  of  1,000  reichsgulden.  In  1635  only 
one  Jew,  Benedict  Goldschmidt,  was  living  at  Cas¬ 
sel  ;  in  1647  the  brothers  Abraham  and  Simon  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  In  1649  the  Cassel  Jews  were  forced  te 
listen  to  weekly  sermons  for  their  conversion,  each 
jeW— even  women  and  children—being  obliged. to 
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appear  at  the  town  liall.  Once,  when  sixteen  Jews 
and  tlieir  rabbi  were  celebratiug  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  neglected  to  attend  the  sermon,  the  land¬ 
gravine  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned  and  se¬ 
verely  punished,  and  expelled  the  rabbi.  In  1651 
the  weekly  sermons  to  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  six  a 
year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Every  Jew  without  a  “privilege”  had  to  pay  one 
ducat  for  every  night  that  he  stayed  in  Cassel— an 
ordinance  that  was  renewed  in  1673.  In  1749  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  made  only  in  favor  of  the  traveler 
who  had  papers  from  the  government  certifying 
that  he  was  there  on  official  business,  in  which  case 


Exterior  of  Synagogue  at  Cassel,  Germany. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Lo«wt*r.) 


The  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1839.  The 
seat  of  the  district  rabbinate  was  transferred  from 
Witzenhausen  to  Cassel  in  1772.  Among  the  rabbis 
were:  Hirsch  Ivirchhain  (died  1779);  Joseph  Hess 
(1780);  Joseph  Michael  Kugelmann  (about  1790); 
Loeb  Meier  Berlin  (died  1814);  Dr.  Pli.  Romann 
(1836-42);  L.  Adler  (1852-83);  and  I.  Prager.  Cas¬ 
sel  possesses  a  Jewish  teachers’  seminary  and  school. 
At  present  (1902)  there  are  2,200  Jews  in  Cassel. 

Bibliography:  Salfeld,  Marturdlogium ;  Piederitz,  Gesch. 
dcr  Stadt  Ccisscl ,  Cassel,  1882;  Munk ,  Die  Constituten  dcr 
sammilicneri  Hcssischcn •  Judcmchaft  im  Jahre  1600,  in 
Hildesheimer’s  JubcUchrift. 

D.  A  H 


he  was  allowed  to  remain  four  days  without  pay¬ 
ment.  In  1751  the  poll-tax  on  native  Jews  was 
fixed  at  four  grosclien,  and  that  on  foreign  Jews  at 
eight  grosclien.  In  1766  the  Jews  were  nevertheless 
ordered  to  dwell  in  the  city  during  the  fairs,  even 
the  district  rabbi  and  the  presidents  being  included. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  buy  houses  except  in  the 
XJn tern eus tad t,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  rent 
them.  The  next  year  twelve  streets  were  named  in 
which  they  might  reside.  In  1773  a  Jews’  street 
was  laid  out  :  and  as  late  as  1820  it  was  ordered  that 
no  Jews  should  live  in  any  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  Altstadt,  and  that  they  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  Oberneustadt.  In  1775  Jews  were  allowed 
to  have  open  shops  in  the  city. 


CASSEL,  DAVID  :  German  historian  and  theo¬ 
logian;  born  March  7,  1818,  at  Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia,  Prussia,  where  he  graduated  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium;  died  Jan.  22,  1893,  in  Berlin.  Cassel’s 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  founders 
of  Jewish  science  in  Germany — Zunz,  Geiger,  Stein- 
schneider,  Frankel,  and  others.  In  appreciating  his 
great  scholarship  in  Jewish  literature  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  born  in  a  city  in  which  Jew¬ 
ish  learning  had  been  maintained"  at  a  very  high 
standard,  and  which  has  given  to  the  world  many 
noted  scholars:  Solomon  Munk,  Joseph  Zedner, 
Michael  Sachs,  H.  Arnheim,  and  others. 

Cassel  became  a  student  at  the  Berlin  University, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Orientalist 
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F.  II.  Petermann,  the  philosopher  Fr.  A.  Trende¬ 
lenburg,  the  philologist  Philip  JBoeckh,  and  others. 
He,  besides,  maintained  very  friendly  relations  with 
Moritz  Steinschneider,  H.  Jolowicz,  L.  Landshut, 

and  Paul  de  La- 
gai'de.  During  the 
whoie  time  of  his 
university  studies 
he  supported  him¬ 
self  by  giving  les¬ 
sons  ;  and  having 
thus  experienced 
all  the  bitterness 
of  poverty,  he  be¬ 
came  later  one  of 
the  founders  of  the 
II  til  fs  -  V  erein  fur 
JiUlische  Studie- 
rende,  a  society  for 
assisting  poor 
Jewish  students  in 
Berlin,  which  is  still  in  existence. 

Cassel  began  his  career  as  an  author  with  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  thesis  on  “Die  Psalmeniiberschriftcn ”  (pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “ Litcraturblatt  des  Orients,”  Leipsic, 
1840).  He  received  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1843 
from  J.  J.  Oet  linger  and  Z.  Frankel,  but  never  ac¬ 
cepted  a  rabbinical  position,  although  he  possessed  a 
decided  talent  for  the  pulpit,  as  may  be  seen  from 
liis  “Sabbath-Stunden  zur  Belehrung  und  Erbau- 
ung”  (Berlin,  1868),  a  collection  of  52  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  originally  delivered  as  Sabbath  lec¬ 
tures  in  a  school  for  boys.  In  1846  Cassel  became 
principal  of  an  educational  institute  called  the  “  Dina- 
Nauen-Stift,”  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
1879.  He  was,  besides,  in  1850  and  1851  teacher  of 
religion  in  Berlin  at  the  congregational  school  for 
Jewish  girls,  and  from  1852  to  1867  at  the  Jewish 
school  for  boys.  From  1862  to  1873  lie  was  also  a 
teacher  at  the  Jewish  Normal  School.  In  1872,  when 
the  Lehranstalt  fill*  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
tliums  (“Iloehschule”)  was  established  in  Berlin, 
Cassel  was  elected  one  of  the  docents. 

Cassel  wrote  a  great  number  of  valuable  books,  be¬ 
sides  many  essays  for  the  Jewish  magazines.  Some 
of  his  works  were  written  mainly  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  ;  gjj.  ,  the  above-mentioned  “  Sabbath-Stunden  ” 
and  the  following :  “  Loitfaden  fiir  den  Unterricht  in 
der  Jtidischen  Gescli.  und  Litteratur,”  Berlin,  1868 
(translated  into  various  languages);  “Gescli.  der 
Jtidischen  Litteratur,”  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1872-73,  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  Biblical  literature;  “  Hebraisch- 
Deutsches  Worterbueh,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1871,  last  ed., 
1891 :  “  Lehrbuch  der  Judisclien  Gesch.  und  Littera¬ 
tur,”  Leipsic,  1879;  2d  ed.s  Berlin,  1896.  In  addition 
to  these  he  edited,  or  contributed  introductions  and 
notes  to,  several  scientific  works  of  great  value,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  “Cat.  He- 
briiischer  Schriften,”  Latin  part  by  himself,  and 
Hebrew  by  Rebenstein  (Bernstein),  Berlin,  1845;  D. 
Conforte’s  “  Iyore  ha-Dorot,  ”  a  biographical  and  bib¬ 
liographical  lexicon  of  Jewish  scholars  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  Berlin,  1846;  “Zikron  lehudah,” 
responsa  of  Judah  b.  Asher,  published  by  Rosen¬ 
berg,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cassel,  Berlin, 
1846;  “Tesliubot  Geonim  Kadmonim,”  responsa  of 


the  earlier  Geonim,  edited  from  a  Berlin  manu¬ 
script,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  L.  Rapoport,  in 
“He-Haluz,”  Berlin,  1848,  viii.  138;  the  “Yesod 
‘Olam”  of  Isaac  Israeli,  an  astronomical  work 
edited  by  B.  Goldberg-  and  L.  Rosenkranz,  with 
an  introduction  and  a  German  translation  by  Cas¬ 
sel,  Berlin,  1848;  D’OIETlp  D'O'lfcO  'T  flip, 

published  by  Rosenberg  with  notes  and  references 
by  Cassel,  Berlin,  1856;  Index  to  De  Rossi’s  “Dizio- 
nario  Storico, ”  Leipsic,  1846;  the“Cuzari”  of  Judah 
ha-Levi,  with  a  German  introduction  and  translation 
and  very  numerous  explanatory  and  critical  notes, 
which  fully  testify  to  Cassel’s  erudition  in  Jewisli- 
Arabic  philosophy,  Leipsic,  1840-53,  Berlin,  1869  (in 
this  work  Cassel  was  assisted  to  some  extent  by  H. 
Jolowicz);  “Meor  ‘Enayim  ”  of  Azarialidei Rossi— a 
classical  edition,  Wilna,  1866;  the  Apocrypha,  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  from  the  Greek,  Berlin,  1864-71; 
“  Die  Pesach-Haggadah,”  with  German  introduction, 
translation,  and  critical  notes  (latest  edition,  Berlin, 
1895) ;  “  Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  ”  of  H. 
Arnheim  (died  1870),  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
additions  by  Cassel,  Berlin,  1872. 

Cassel  further  wrrote  pamphlets  on  questions  of 
the  day,  such  as  “Woher  und  Wohin?  Zur  Yer- 
standigung  liber  Judische  Reformbestrebungen,” 
Berlin,  1845;  “Die  Cultusfrage  in  der  Judisclien  Ge- 
meiiule  von  Berlin,”  Berlin,  1856,  a  defense  of  his 
friend  Michael  Sachs  against  the  attacks  by  the 
Orthodox ;  “  Offener  Brief  eines  Juden  an  Prof.  Dr. 
Virchow,”  Berlin,  1S69;  and  “Joseph  Caro  und  das 
Bucli  Maggid  Mesliarim,”  published  in  the  “  Jahres- 
bericht  ”  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  Berlin,  1888,  in 
Avhich  he  proves,  against  Griitz,  that  this  book  was 
not  W’ritten  by  Caro.  Cassel  is  also  the  author  of 
all  the  articles  dealing  with  Judaism  and  Jewish  lit¬ 
erature  in  Brockhaus’  “  Kon versa tions-Lexikon.”  He 
also  wTrote  articles  for  the  publications  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Hebrew’  Literature  of  London. 

Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Cassel,  while  still 
a  young  man,  conceived  the  plan  of  publishing  a 
Jewish  encyclopedia  containing  everything  of  inter¬ 
est  to  Judaism.  With  the  assistance  of  M.  Stein¬ 
schneider  he  composed  the  “  Plan  der  Real-Ency clo- 
padie  des  Judenthums,”  Krotoschin,  1844;  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  Jewish  studies  w’ere  still  in  their  infancy, 
the  plan,  though  pursued  for  some  time,  could  not 
be  carried  out. 


Bibliography:  For  the  great  number  of  articles  written  by 
Cassel  for  Jewish  and  Christian  magazines  and  encyclopedias 
[e.g..  the  AUgemeine  Encyklopddie  clcr  TT  issensenaften 
und  Kiinstc  of  Ersch  and  Gruber)  see  Moi'se  Schwab,  Re¬ 
pertoire,  Paris,  1900,  s.v.  Cassel;  S.  Hochfeld.  Dae id  Cassel, 
Gcdenk-Rcdc  auf  Seincn  Heim  gang,  Berlin,  1894  ;  and 
especially  H.  Brody’s  pamphlet,  Toledot  David  Cassel ,  era- 
cow,  1893. 

s.  hi' 


CASSEL,  HARTWIG:  Journalist  and  chess 
editor;  born  Nov.  2,  1850,  at  Konitz,  West  Prussia, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  Aaron  Cassel,  was  rabbi.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Real-Gymnasium  in  Landsberg 
on-the-Warta,  and  in  1879  wmnt  to  England,  where 
lie  began  his  journalistic  career  as  the  chess  editor 
of  the  “Observer-Budget,”  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
He  w-rote  chess  articles  for  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  English  papers,  organized  the  Yorkshire 
County  Cliess  Club,  arranged  the  Blackburne-Giins- 
berg  match  at  Bradford  (1887)  aud  the  International 
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Chess  Masters'  Tournament  in  188S  at  the  same 
city.  Cassel  left  England  in  1889,  and  went  to 
Havana  for  an  English  and  New  York  newspaper 
syndicate  to  report  the  Tcliigoriu-Giinsberg  match. 
In  1890  he  became  chess  editor  of  the  New  York 
papers,  “  The  Sun  ”  and  the  “  Staats-Zeitung  ”  (which 
appointments  he  still  holds),  and  since  then  has  con¬ 
tributed  chess  articles  to  most  of  the  metropolitan 
journals.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
“  Staats-Zeitung  ”  and  I\ice  trophies,  and  arranged, 
among  other  important  contests,  the  first  cable  chess 
match  between  the  Manhattan  and  British  chess 
clubs.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  chess  cable  code. 

s.  A.  P. 

CASSEL,  JACOB:  German  physician;  born  at 
Schwerin-on-the-Warta,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia, 
May  25,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  from  which  latter  place  he  was 
graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1883.  The  same 
year  he  settled  as  a  physician,  in  Berlin,  being  as¬ 
sistant  to  Baginsky  until  1S90,  when  he  opened  a 
hospital  for  children.  Cassel  has  contributed  many 
essays  to  the  “  Arcliiv  fur  Kinderkranklieiten  ”  “Ber¬ 
liner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,”  “Deutsche  Medizi- 
nisclie  Wochenschrift,”  “ Therapeutische  Monat- 
shefte,”  “Allgemeine  Medizinische  Centralzeitung,” 
etc.  Especially  noteworthy  is  his  “  Ueber  die  Un- 
tersuchung  Geistig  Minderwerthiger  Schulkinder,  ” 
Berlin,  1901. 

BmuoGRAPHY :  Pagel,  Biographisches  Lex  ikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna,  j 

s.  ’  F.  T.  I-I.  j 

CASSEL,  PATTLTJS  STEPHANUS 
(SELIG):  Convert  to  Christianity  and  missionary 
to  the  Jews;  born  Feb.  27,  1821,  in  Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia;  died  Dec.  23,  1892,  in  Friedenau,  near  Ber¬ 
lin.  His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  brother 
David  was  docent  at  the  Berlin  “  Hochscliule  fur  die 
Wissenschaft  des  Judentlmms.”  Cassel  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Schweidnitz  and  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  followed  with  special  attention 
the  lectures  of  Leopold  Ranke.  In  1849  he  edited 
in  Erfurt  “Die  Constitutionelle  Zeitung,”  and  in 
1850-56  “Die  Erfurter  Zeitung,”  in  a  royalist  spirit. 
He  was  baptized  May  28,  1855,  in  Buessleben.  near 
Erfurt,  and  became  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  and 
secretary  of  the  Academy  in  Erfurt  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  remained  in  Erfurt  till  1859.  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.  bestowed  the  title  of  professor  on 
Cassel  in  recognition  of  his  loyal  labors.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  teacher  at  a 
gymnasium  for  a  short  time,  and  occupied  himself 
with  literaiy  work.  In  1866-67  he  was  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  1867  Cassel  was  appointed  missionary  by  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among 
the  Jews,  a  position  which  he  retained 
Becomes  a  till  March,  1891.  At  the  same  time 
Missionary.  (1867)  Cassel  was  assigned  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Christuskirche  in  Berlin, 
remaining  in  service  for  twenty-four  years.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  complains  of  the  inconsiderate  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  Christian  friends  (sec 
“  Sendschreiben  an  Freunde  in  Deutschland  und 


England  uber  die  Christuskirche  in  Berlin  und  Ihr 
Martyrium  Durch  die  London  Society,”  Berlin,  1891). 
II,  L.  Strack  confesses  that  it  is  not  clear  what  in¬ 
duced  Cassel  to  join  the  Christian  Church,  though 
lie  contends  that  Gasset's  reasons  were  obviously  not 
mercenary  (see  Iferzog-IIauck,  “Real-Encyc,”  hi. 
744).  Cassel  combated  anti-Semitism  with  consid¬ 
erable  warmth  (in  “  Wider  Heinrich  von  Treitschke 
fur  die  Juden,”  Berlin,  1880  ;  “  Die  Autisemitcn  und 
die  Evangelische  Ivirche,”  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1881; 
“  Ahasverus,  die  Sage  vom  Ewigen  Jiulen  mit  eiuem 
Kritischcn  Protest  Wider  Ed.  von  Hartmann  und 
Adolf  Stocker,”  Berlin,  1885;  also  “Der  Judengott 
und  Richard  Wagner,  eine  Antwort  an  die  Bay- 
reu ther  Blatter  ”) . 

In  his  “Emancipation  und  Mission  ”  Cassel  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  the  Jews  would  obtain  per¬ 
manent  relief  from  persecution  not  by  civil  enfran¬ 
chisement,  but  through  evangelization.  In  later 
years,  however,  he  frankty  receded  from  this  view. 
Do  le  Roi,  the  historian  of  Christian  propaganda 
among  the  Jews,  sa}rs  that  Cassel  was  animated  by 
“a  very  decided  Jewish  spirit.”  In  1860  Cassel 
published  a  “History  of  the  Jewish  People  Since  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,”  issued  in  Berlin  by  the 
“  Gesellschaft  zur  Beforderung  des  Christen thums 
Unter  den  Juden.”  He  exerted  himself  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  prosely tism  among  J ews.  He  stated  his  views 
on  missionary  work  among  them  in  a  pamphlet: 

“  Wie  Ich  tiber  Judenmission  Denke,”  Berlin,  1880; 
(see  also  “Nathanael,” edited  by  II.  L.  Strack,  1897). 
From  1875  to  1889  he  edited  “  Sunem,  ein  Berliner 
Wochenblatt  fur  Christliches  Leben  und  Wissen” 
(16  vols.).  “Hallelujah,  Einhundert  und  Acht  und 
Aelitzig  Geistliche  Lieder,”  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
reprinted  from  this  journal.  In  1847  Cassel  wrote 
an  earnest  though  somewhat  fantastic  study  of 
Hungarian  archeolog)',  “  Magvarisclie  Alterthumer,” 
which  is  still  of  value.  Of  especial  interest  is  his 
translation  (with  notes)  of  the  reply  to  Chisdai  h. 
Isaac  of  Joseph,  king  of  the  Cliazars(pp.  183  el  seq.). 

His  only  methodic  work  is  his  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  destruction-  of  Jerusalem  to  1S47 
(“Juden  [Geschiclite]  ”  in  Erscli  and  Gruber,  “En- 
cyc.”  ii.,  part  27,  pp.  1-238).  This  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  history  lie  wrote  before  his  con¬ 
version  ;  and  it  is  signed  “  Selig  Cassel.  ”  Jost,  how¬ 
ever,  says  of  it:  “It  is  one-sided  and 
His  History  merely  gives  episodes  out  of  the  life 

of  the  of  Jews  in  various  countries.  It  is- 

Jews.  collated  in  a  fragmentary  manner, 
though  rich  in  erudite  notes  ”  (see  L 
M.  Jost,  “Gcsch.  des  Judentlmms  und  Seiner  Sek- 
ten,”  Section  3,  p.  365,  Leipsic,  1859).  “  Sabbathliche 
Erinnerungen  ”  was  also  published  before  Cassel’s 
conversion — the  first  part  anonymously ;  the  second 
(signed  “S.  C.”in  the  preface)  being  put  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  veterans  of  1813-15.  Other 
publications  of  Cassel’s  are:  “  Wissenschaftliche  Be- 
richte,  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Mitgliedern  der  Er- 
f urter  Akademie  ” ;  “  Denksclirift  der  Koniglichen 
Akademie  Gemeinnutziger  Wissenscbaften  in  Erfurt, 
Hcrausgegeben  am  Sekulartage  Hirer  Griindung, 
den  19.  Juli,  1854”;  “Irene,  eine  Sprachlich-Ex- 
egetisclie  Sldzze,”  Erfurt,  1S55;  “Der  Mittler,  ein 
Exegetisclier  Yersuch  zu  Galater  iii.  19,  20”;  “Aus 
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der  Ha^ia  Sophia,  ein  Akademischcs  Neujalirs- 
Programm  ” ;  “Ueber  Tlitiringisclie  Ortsnamen,  Ab- 
druck  von  Wisscnschaftlichen  Bericliten  der  Erfurtcr 
Akademie  ”  ;  “  Dialoge  fiber  Wissenscliaf  t  mid  Chris- 
tenth  um.  ”  Essays  with  respect  to  Judaism,  dating 
from  this  time,  are  the  following:  “Das  Glaubens- 
bekenntniss  der  Zenobia,  Furstin  von  Palmy  1  a,  in 
“Orient,  Lit.”  1841,  Nos.  31  ct  seq. ;  “Der  Apostat, 
ib.  1848,  Nos.  18  el  seq.\  “  Historische  Versuclie: 
Anmerkungen  zu  Benjamin  von  f udela,  Franzo- 
sische  Stiidtenamen,  Apologie,”  Berlin,  1847;  “Die 
Babl )i nerversamml ung  des  Jahres  1650,  cine  Histo¬ 
rische  A  bh  and  lung,  ”  Berlin,  1845.  Other  writings 
by  Cassel  with  reference  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews 
are  the  following:  “Die  Symbolik  des  Blutes 
und  der  Arme  Heinrich  von  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue,”  Berlin,  1882;  “Shy lock,  der  Kaufmann  von 
Venedig,”  in  “Aus  Literatur  und  Symbolik,”  pp. 
3G8-38(f;  “  Caricaturnamcn  ”  in  “  Literatur  und  Ge- 
schichte,  pp.  323-347;  “DerEwige  Jude,”  in“G.  S.” 
i,  307_410;  “Das  Zicklein  aus  der  Jiidisclien  Pas- 
saliliturgie,”  in  “Aus  dem  Lande  des  Sonnenauf- 
gangs,”  pp.  1-16,  Berlin,  1886;  “  Zur  Naturgeschichte 
der  Chuzpe,”  a  reply  to  Fritz  Mautlmer’s  review  of 
“  Alias verus,' ”  ib.  pp.  89-100;  an  important  treatise 
on  medieval  folk  lore,  and  the  contributions  made 
thereto  by  Jews,  is  “Misclile  Sindbad,  Secundus 
Syntipas,  Edirt,  Emendirt  undErklart;  Einleitung 
und  Deutung  des  Buches  der  Sieben  Weisen  Mei- 
ster,”  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1891. 

Cassel’s  Biblical  studies  are  conservative:  audit 
is  surprising  that  he  neglected  to  use  the  fund  of 
rabbinical  lore  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  In  1865 
he  wrote  “Das  Bucli  der  Richter  und  Ruth”  for  J. 
P.  Lange’s  “  Theologisch-Homiletisches  Bibelwerk.” 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1887,  which  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  in  1872.  In  1878  appeared  “Das 
Bucli  Esther,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  Morgen- 
landes,  aus  dem  Hebraischen  Ueber- 
Biblical  setzt,  Historisch  und  Theologisch  Er- 
Studies.  lautert,”  section  1,  with  an  appendix, 
a  translation  of  the  Second  Targum. 
The  original  text  of  the  Second  Targum  Cassel 
published  in  “Aus  Litteratur  und  Gesch.”  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  1885:  “Zweitcs  Targum  zum  Buclie 
Esther,  im  Vocalisierten  Urtext  mit  Sachlichen 
und  Sprachlichen  Erlauterungen  Ilerausgegeben.” 
An  English  translation  by  Aaron  Bernstein  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1888.  This  English  edi¬ 
tion  also  gives  translations  of  several  of  Cassel’s 
essays;  viz.,  “Mitlira”  (pp.  345-361),  “The  Winged 
Bulls  of  Persepolis”  (pp.  362-377),  and  “Zoroaster” 
(pp.  378-400).  Most  of  Cassel’s  other  literary  work 
partakes  of  the  character  of  controversy.  His 
larger  work  on  “  Wcihnacliten,  Ursprlinge,  Brauche 
und  Aberglauben,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  Christ- 
lichen  Ivirche  und  des  Deutsclien  Yolkes,”  Berlin, 
1861,  is  a  medley  of  ingenious  but  un systematized 
erudition,  and  is  pervaded  b}r  a  tone  of  pious  emo¬ 
tionalism. 

Altogether,  Cassel’s  versatility  has  secured  him 
merely" the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  incapable  of  acquiring  a  position  of  influence  in 
the  church  of  his  adoption.  His  more  general  works 
are;  “Yom  Wege  nacli  Damascus,  Apologetisclie 
Abhandlungen,”  Gotha,  1872;  “  Aus  Guter  Stunde, 


Betraclitungen  und  Erinnerungen,”  Gotha,  1874; 
“Fiir  Ernste  Stunden,  Betrachtungen  und  Erinne¬ 
rungen,”  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1881;  “  Aus  Literatur  und 
Symbolik,”  Leipsic,  1884;  “Aus  Literatur  und  Ge- 
schichte,”  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1885;  “Yom  Nil  zum 
Ganges,  Wanderungen  in  die  Orientalische  Welt,” 
Berlin,  1880;  and  “Das  Leben  des  Menschen  in 
Gesch.’  und  Symbol,”  in  “G.  S.”  (only  one  volume 
published),  Berlin,  1893.  Besides,  Cassel  wrote  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets  on  theological,  ethnolog¬ 
ical  and  philological  subjects. 


CASSIA  :  The  term  given  as  the  translation  for 
“kiddah”  (Ex.  xxx.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19)  and  “ke- 
zicot”  (Ps.  xlv.  9).  Ancient  commentators  agree  in 
identifying  the  two.  Onkelos  to  Ex.  xxx.  24  ren¬ 
ders  “kiddah”  by  “kezkah”;  Rashi  does  the  same. 
Cassia  belongs  to  the  cinnamon  group  and  resembles 
the  ordinary  species,  though  its  fragrance  is  fainter. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Eastern  countries,  and  in  Biblical 
times  was  used  along  with  myrrh  and  aloes  both 
as  a  perfume  (Ps.  xlv.  9)  and  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  anointing-oil  (Ex.  xxx.  24).  It  formed  one  of 
the  many  commodities  in  which  Tyre  traded  (Ezek. 

XX;L10)-  G.  B.  L. 


CASSIUS  LONGINUS:  Questor  of  Crassus  in 
Syria  in  53  b.c.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Carrliae,  Syria,  he  became  independent  governor 
of  the  province,  clearing  it  of  the  Parthians,  and 
traversing  all  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  rees¬ 
tablish  the  fallen  prestige  of  the  Romans.  Thus 
he  came  to  Judea,  where  Pitholaus,  a  partizan  of 
Aristobulus,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 

Cassius  conquered  the  stronghold  Tarichaea,  killed 
the  valiant  Pitholaus  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater, 
and  carried  away  captive  80,000  Jews  (Josephus, 

“  Ant.”' xiv.7,  § 3 ;  idem,  “B.  J.”  i.  8,  §  9).  He  then 
went  to  Rome  and  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  appointed  him  pretor 
of  Syria  in  44.  After  Ccesar’s  murder  he  was  sent 
as  proconsul  by  the  Senate  in  43.  Thus  he  came 
again  to  Judea,  where,  upheld  by  four  Egyptian 
legions,  lie  used  his  power  to  exact  money  from  the 
Je°ws.  The  frightened  Antipater  quickly  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  provinces  the  700  talents  of  silver 
demanded  by  Cassius ;  and  his  son  Herod  was  the  first 
to  pay  his  share.  Maliclius,  however,  the  fiiend  of 
Ilyrcanus,  seems  to  have  hesitated,  whereupon  Cas¬ 
sius  led  away  captive  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  cit¬ 
ies  Goplma,  Emmaus,  Lvdda,  and  Thamma,  and 
would  have  also  killed  Maliclius,  had  not  Hyrcanus 
appeased  him  with  100  talents  (“Ant.  xi\.  11,  ^ 
according  to  “B.  J.”  1.  11,  §  2,  it  was  Antipater). 

The  Jews  captured  by  Caius  Cassius,  as  he  is 
called,  were  liberated  by  a  decree  of  Mark  Antony 
(“Ant.”  xiv.  12,  §  3),  and  it  was  ordered  that  Cas¬ 
sius’  other  depredations  he  repaired  {ib.  12,  §5).  Dui- 
ing  the  war  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  against  Octavius 
Ca?sar  and  Antony,  Cassius,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Syria,  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  Herod  b} 
promising  him  the  kingdom  of  Judea;  Maliclius 
was  urged  to  poison  Antipater  (“Ant.”  xiv.  11,  ^4; 
“B.  J.”  1.  11,  §  4).  While  Herod  took  the  part-  of 
j  Cassius  and  the  republicans,  Maliclius  u  as  looking 
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forward  to  the  victory  of  the  Caesarean  party ;  so 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Cassius  that  Herod  had 
the  murderer  of  his  father  assassinated  at  Tyre,  the 
old  and  weak  Hyrcanus  being  induced  to  believe 
that  the  deed  was  instigated  by  Cassius  (“Ant.” 
xiv.  11,  §  6;  “B.  J.  ,?  i.  11,  §  8).  The  anti-LIerodian 
party  joined  issue  with  a  certain  Marion  whom  Cas¬ 
sius  had  left  behind  as  master  of  Tyre;  Herod,  how¬ 
ever,  vanquished  his  enemies  (“Ant.”  xiv.  11,  $  7; 
12,  §  1;  “13.  J.77  i.  13,  §  2)  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
Cassius’  rule  in  Judea.  Cassius  soon  after  slew 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  b  c  (“B  J  ”  i 
14,  §3). 

G-  S.  Kr. 

CASSUTO,  JUDAH:  Kazan  of  the  Portuguese- 
Jewish  community  of  Hamburg;  born  in  Amster¬ 
dam  1808;  died  at  Hamburg  March  10,  1898.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  hazan  of  the  Portuguese- Jewish 
community,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Cassuto  was  not  only  cantor,  but  also  spiritual  chief 
of  the  congregation,  and  was  entitled  to  act  as  rabbi 
at  the  solemnization  of  marriages  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  many  modern  languages. 
His  lay  occupation  was  that  of  teacher  and  transla¬ 
tor.  In  1848  Cassuto  was  appointed  sworn  inter¬ 
preter  and  translator  to  the  city  of  Hamburg.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  active  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly.  Until  1894,  when  a 
successor  to  Cassuto  was  chosen,  the  Portuguese 
congregation  had  no  spiritual  chief,  marriages 
being  solemnized  by  the  rabbi  of  the  German  con¬ 
gregation. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  March  17  1S93 
s«  A.’  Fe\ 

CASTANHO,  ABRAHAM :  Spanish  poet; 
lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  an  elegj'  on  the 
martyr  Abraham  Nunez  of  Bernal,  who  was  burned 
at  Cordova  May  3,  1655.  It  was  inserted  in  “  Elo- 
gios  que  Zelosos  Dedicaron  a  la  Felice  Memoria,” 
etc.,  published  probably  at  Amsterdam  in  1656. 
Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr.  iii..  Nos.  cxlix.  etseq.;  Kay- 
serling,  SetfmnUm  p.  262;  idem,  Bibl  Esp.-PorL-Jml .  p. 

3o ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  l.  148. 

G-  I.  Br. 

CASTEL  D’AJANO,  SAMUEL  DI :  Italian 
physician  and  philosopher;  lived  at  Mantua  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  philosophical  work  of  his  on 
the  articles  of  belief,  entitled  “Meor  ha-Golali”  (The 
Light  of  the  Exile),  is  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Michael,  “  Orha-IIayyim,”  No.  383).  Castel  d’Ajano 
is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  liturgical  poem 
■TJJ7  .TUP  (“  For  the  Comfort  of  a  Poor  Cap- 
live”),  which  bears  the  signature  SfcCiBfc?  (Ro¬ 

man  Malizor,  ii.  162b).  He  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud  in  a  casuistical  note  on  a 
passage  in  R.  Nissim’s  commentary  on  Megillah, 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  911,  8b). 

It  is  likely  that  Samuel  di  Castel  d’Ajano  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  Samuel  Castiglione,  who,  at  the  same 
epoch,  practised  as  a  physician  at  Mantua,  and  was 
also  a  liturgist  (compare  Zunz,  “  Literaturgesch.  ”  p. 
417). 

Bibliography:  Luzzatto,  Meb o,  p.  34;  Mortara,  Indice ,  s.v. 

G-  X,  Br. 


CASTEL-BRANCO,  JOEL  RODRIGO.  Sep 

Juan  Rodrigo. 

CASTEL-  SARASSIN  (Hebrew, 

JWW  or  pnP  W&p)  :  Chief  town  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  T arn-e t-Garo une,  France.  A  somewhat  im¬ 
portant  Jewish  community  existed  here  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  When  attacked  by  the  Pastoureaux  in 
1320,  all  the  Jews  except  two  killed  one  another,  in 
order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  these  two  subsequently  threw  themselves  from 
the  tower.  The  author  of  “Shebet;  Yehudah”  es¬ 
timates  the  number  of  the  martyrs  to  ha  ve  been  200; 
but  Grtltz,  following  the  Latin  works  that  place  the 
ti aged}  at  Verdun,  a  city  on  the  Garonne,  considers 
500  to  be  a  more  exact  estimate. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Yerga,  Shebet  Yehudah ,  od.  Wiener, 
p.  a  :  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  "Emek  ha-Baka ,  p.  73,  Cracow,  1895 
(trans.  Wiener,  p.  48);  Griitz,  Gcsch.  derJuden ,  vii.  296 

G-  S.  K. 

CASTELLACCIO  DA  ASOLA  :  Locality  near 
Mantua,  Italy,  where  there  was  a  great  slaughter 
of  Jews  in  1547.  Gerslion  Cantarini,  the  ancestor 
of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name,  was  born 
there  in  1546. 

Bibliography  :  Osimo  Marco,  Xarrazione  della  Straae  Com- 
piutci  ncl  15  hi  contra  <jli  Ebrci  di  Mso/o. 

J-  I.  E. 

CASTELLAZZO :  Italian- Jewish  family  which 
settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Cairo,  where  several  members  occupied  the  rab¬ 
binate  with  distinction.  The  most  important  were 
the  following: 

1.  Jehiel  Castellazzo  (called  Ashkenazi  to 
signify  that  he  was  not  by  birth  an  Oriental)  : 
Rabbi  at  Cairo  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Joseph  Caro,  whom  he  severely 
criticized  on  account  of  a  Halakali. 

2.  Moses  Castellazzo  :  Lived  during  the  seven¬ 


teenth  century.  He  is  eulogisticaily  mentioned  in 
the  responsa  of  Mei'r  Boton. 

3.  Moses  dal  Castellazzo  (whose  name  has 
been  misread  by  copyists  as  “Moses  Kastilin  ”): 
Portrait-painter;  lived  at  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  is  highly  praised  by 
David  Reubeni  in  his  memoirs  for  having  befriended 
the  latter  on  his  arrival  in  Venice  from  Arabia  in 
1524.  Moses’  reputation  as  an  artist  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ghetto  of  Venice;  indeed, 
he  was  known  throughout  Italy.  In  1521,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  great  talent,  the  Council  of  Venice 
granted  him  the  pri  vilege  of  selling  his  artistic  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Pentateuch. 

4.  Moses  ha-Kohen  Abigdor  Castellazzo: 
Sou  of  Simeon  (No.  5);  was  rabbi  at  Salonica, 
Rhodes,  Damascus,  and  Cairo  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  Cairo  he  was  the  colleague  of  Aaron  b. 
Hayyim.  He  was  almost  ninety  years  old  at  his 
death. 

5.  Simeon  ben  Jehiel  Castellazzo:  Rabbi  at 
Cairo;  died  May,  1588.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Cabala,  and  was  renowned  for  his  great  piety. 
Con  forte  reports  that  he  had  seen  a  decision  emana¬ 
ting  from  Joshua  Soncin,  rabbi  of  Constantinople  at 
the  time  of  Joseph  Nasi,  in  which  Soncin  invokes 
the  authority  of  Simeon  ben  Jehiel.  Both  Conforte 
and  Joseph  Sambari  assert  that  Simoon  wrote  two 
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works:  (1)  a  collection  of  rcsponsa,  and  (2)  “Me- 
gillot  Sctarim,  ”  a  commentary,  probably  cabalistic, 
on  the  Book  of  Esther.  Azulai  mentions  as  many 
as  eighty  responsa  by  Simeon. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim,  ed.  Benjacob,  i. 

43 ;  Coil  forte,  Kore  lia-DoroU  ed.  Cassel,  p.  40 ;  Sambari,  in 

Neubauer,  Anecdota  Oxoniensia ,  i.  159 ;  Kaufmann,  in  Rev . 

Etudes  Juives ,  xxiii.  139  et  seq. 

G.  I-  Bn. 

CASTELLI,  DAVID:  Italian  scholar ;  born  at 
Leghorn,  Tuscany,  Dec.  30,  183G;  died  1901,  He 
was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Leghorn, 
and  from  1857  to  1863  was  teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
Italian  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  that  city ;  then  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Pisa, 
where  at  the  same  time  lie  was  a  private  teacher. 
From  Jan.,  1876,  until  his  death  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori 
Pratici  e  di  Perfezionamento  in  Florence. 

Of  Castelli’s  numerous  works  and  essays  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  mentioned:  “  L’Ecelesiaste,  Tradu- 
zione  e  Studio  Critico,”  Pisa,  1866;  “Leggende 
Talmudiche,  Traduzione  con  Prefazione  Critical  ib. 
1869;  “IlMessia  Secondo  gliEbrei,”  Florence,  1874; 
“  II  Diritto  di  Testarc  nella  Legislazione  Ebraica,” 
ib.  1878;  “Della  Poesia  Biblica,”  ib.  1878;  “II  Com- 
mento  di  Sabbatai  Donnolo  al  Libro  della  Creazioue, 
Testo  Ebraico  con  Note  Critiche  e  Introduzione  in 
Ebraicoe  in  Italiano,”  ib.  1880,  in  “  Pubblicazioni 
del  Regio  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori”;  “La  Pro- 
fezia  nella Biblia,”  ib.  1882;  “La  Legge  del  Popolo 
Ebreo  nel  suo  Storico  Svolgimento,”  ib.  1884; 
“Storia  degli  Israeliti  Secondo  le  Fonti  Bibliche 
Criticamente  Esposte,”  2  vols.,  Milan,  1887-88;  “II 
Cantieo  dei  Cantici,  Studio  Esegetico,  Traduzione 
e  Note,”  Florence,  1892;  “ Ammaestramenti  del 
Vecchio  e  del  Nuovo  Testamento.  Raccolti  e  Tra- 
dotti,”  ib.  1896;  “II  Poema  Semitico  del  Pessimis- 
mo  (II  Libro  di  Job),  Tradotto  e  Commentate,” 
ib.  1897 ;  “  Gli  Ebrei,  Sunto  di  Storia  Politica  e  Lette- 
raria,”  ib.  1S99. 

S. 

CASTELLO  (CASTILHO),  ABEAHAM 
ISAAC:  Rabbi,  preacher,  and  poet;  born  at  An¬ 
cona  1726;  died  at  Leghorn  Aug.  1,  1789.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  arrived,  poor  and  destitute,  in 
Leghorn,  where,  although  he  had  previously  in¬ 
tended  to  become  a  mechanic,  his  agreeable  voice 
induced  him  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  cantor. 
After  the  death  of  Adam  Bondi,  cantor  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  congregation  in  Leghorn,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  he  became  his  successor.  He  then,  with 
indefatigable  diligence,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Spanish  languages,  and  to  rabbin¬ 
ical  science,  and  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position 
of  rabbi  and  preacher,  in  which  capacity  lie  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  even  Christian 
scholars  delighted  to  discuss  with  him  religious  and 
philosophical  topics.  Gastello  is  probably  the  Jew¬ 
ish  scholar  with  whom  Lessing  conversed  during 
his  scientific  tour  in  the  company  of  Duke  Leopold 
of  Brunswick,  and,  on  hearing  whom,  the  duke  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “Here  we 
have  one  even  greater  than  Mendelssohn — of-  far 
purer  metaphysics.  ” 


Gastello  was  the  author  of  the  following  writings, 
all  published  at  Leghorn:  “Kol  Millin,”  an  allegor¬ 
ical  drama  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  Aaron 
Ergas  and  Deborah  da  Costa  (1765) ;  “  Oracion  Doc- 
trinal”  (1753);  “A  Memorial  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Francis  I.  of  Germany  ”(1765),  written  in  Spanish, 
and  translated  by  Gastello’s  son  Joseph  into  Italian. 
Besides  these  there  were  several  occasional  poems  in 
Hebrew  published  by  Sal.  Miciiell  in  “Composi- 
zioni  Poetichi  ”  (1788),  and  by  A.  B.  Piperno  in  the 
collection  “Kol  ‘Ugab”  (1846). 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  in  Israelitische  Monatsschrift ,  Bei- 
laqe  zur  JUdisehen  Presse ,  1898,  pp.  21,22;  Piperno, Kol ; 
4 Ugdb ,  at  end ;  Nepi-Gbirondi,  ToUclot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  No. 
5L;  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Epistolario  Italiano-Francese ,  1890,  p. 
734 ;  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal .  Bihl.  p.  256. 

L  G  M.  K. 


CASTELLO  (CASTELO),  JACOB  (ANTO¬ 
NIO)  :  Poet  at  Amsterdam;  died  after  1684.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  academies  of  poetry  in  his 
native  cit}r,  and  was  noted  for  his  riddles.  He  is  the 
author  of  verses  on  the  “Coro  de  las  Musas”  of 
Miguel  de  Barrios,  and  the  “  Rumbos  Peligrosos  ” 
of  Joseph  Penso. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling-,  Bihl.  Espn-Port.-Jud.  pp.  35,  86; 
Jacob  Castello,  in  Jeschuvun ,  iv.  323  et  seq.,  Frankfort-on- 


CASTELLO  (CASTILHO),  JOSEPH:  Phy¬ 
sician;  born  at  Leghorn  about  1<46;  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Isaac.  After  studying  medicine  at  Pisa,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  physician.  A  medical  work  written 
by  Castello  and  dedicated  to  tlie  archduke  (after¬ 
ward  Emperor  Leopold  II.),  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  while  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  Gastello’s  brother  Samuel 
was  an  eminent  physician  at  Leghorn,  and  his  son 
Abraham  Isaac  a  lawyer  and  poet  in  the  same  city. 


Bibliography:  Piperno,  Kol 4 Uqab ,  Leghorn,  1846. 


CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA,  or  DE  BUR¬ 
ST  AN  A  :  City  of  Valencia,  In  1320  the  Jews  of 
Castellon obtained  permission  to  layout  a  cemetery* 
and  in  1432  to  build  a  new  synagogue.  In  1391, 
in  contradistinction  to  most  of  the  other  cities 
of  Spain,  at  Castellon  the  magistrates  protected 
the  Jews  from  violence.  In  1459  thirty-one  Jewish 
families  were  living  here.  When  in  1492  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  leave  Castellon,  the  city  council 
demanded  an  indemnity  for  the  taxes  which  the  city 
would  lose  by  their  departure. 

Bibliography:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia.  ii.  153;  Juan 

A.  Balbos,  La  Juderia  de  Castellon,  in  Anuario  for  li?b<,  pp. 

113 ct  seq.,  Valencia;  Rev.  Etudes  Juives ,  xiv.  261;  Jacobs, 

Sources,  No.  791. 

p  M.  Iv. 

CASTELNUOVO,  SAMUEL  DI :  Secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome ;  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  "and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  He  edited  and  probably  translated 
into  Italian:  (1)  Judah  ha-Levi’s  piyyufc  “Mika- 
moka,”  Venice,  1609,  recited  on  the  Sabbath  prece¬ 
ding  the  Feast  of  Purim;  (2)  Moses  Rieti’s  liturgic 
work,  “31a 4 on  ha-Shoalim,”  Venice,  1609.  The 
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name  of  Castelnuovo  occurs  also  in  a  lialakic  deci¬ 
sion  of  Reggio  on  the  ritual  bath,  inserted  in 
“  Maslihit  Milliamot,  ”  fol.  92. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  19SS,  2410: 
■idem ,  In  Mnnatsschrift,  xliii.  92,  oil ;  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  11 ; 
Berliner,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden  in  Rom,  ii.  54,  215. 

G.  I.  Bn. 


CASTLES.  See  Defense. 

CASTRO,  ADOLF  DE :  Spanish  historian ; 
member  of  the  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria  of  Madrid; 
lived  in  Cadiz ;  died  there  Oct.,  1898.  He  wrote  the 
first  short  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  based  on  care 
ful  studies ;  and  this  was  so  impartial  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  that  lie  found  it  necessary  to  assure  his  readers 
(p.  8) :  “  Escribo  esta  historia  sin  pasion,  ni  artificio, 
conio  de  cosas  que  nada  me  tocan.  Ni  soi  jiulio,  ni 
vengo  de  judaizantes”  (I  write  this  history  dispas¬ 
sionately  and  without  craft,  as  concerning  things 
that  do  not  touch  me.  I  am  not  a  Jew,  nor  am  I  of 
Jewish  descent.  De  Castro’s  book  was  published 
under  the  title,  “Historia  de  los  Judios  en  Espana, 
•desde  los  Tiempos  de  su  Establecimiento  liasta  Prin- 
■cipios  del  Presente  Siglo,”  Cadiz,  1847;  and  was 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  G.  M. 
Kir  wan,  Cambridge,  John  Deigliton,  1851. 

Unlike  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  who,  after  him, 
treated  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  De  Castro 
'Condemned  the  Inquisition:  “Pues  los  monarcas 
bien  podran  regir  con  las  leyes  de  la  fuerza  los  cuer- 
pos  de  sus  vasallos;  pero  no  podran  sujetar  los  ani- 
mos”  (For  monarchs  can  indeed  command  by  forci¬ 
ble  laws  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  but  can  not 
subdue  their  souls). 

s.  M.  K 


CASTRO,  DE,  FAMILY :  The  various 
branches  of  this  family  are  all  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  origin.  Soon  after  the  establishment 

of  the  Inquisition, 
members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  emigrated  to 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
Hamburg,  and  other 
cities  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  later,  in 
the  United  States; 
to-day  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  found  scat¬ 
tered  throughout 
Turkey,  Egypt, 
Holland,  Germany, 
England,  and  Italy. 
Some  branches  of  the 
family  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  the  simple  name  of  “De  Castro”; 
others  are  known  by  the  following  names:  De  Cas- 
tro-Osorio ;  De  Castro  Sarmento ;  De  Castro-Castello- 
Osorio;  Pereira  de  Castro;  De  Castro  Vieira  de 


Pinto ;  Rodriguez  de  Castro ;  Orobio  de  Castro ;  De 
Uastro  de  Paz ;  Ilenriquez  de  Castro,  etc. 

Among  the  members  of  this  family,  of  some  of 
whom  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  below, 
are  the  following:  Aaron  de  Castro,  or  Crasto,  par- 
nas,  Amsterdam,  1884;  Abraham  de  Castro,  who  was 
among  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Amsterdam  from 
Brazil  when  that  country  was  lost,  to  the  Hollanders 
in  1654  (“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  iii.  17);  Abra¬ 


ham  Nahamias  de  Castro,  London,  1769;  Dr.  Baruch 
de  Castro,  Amsterdam,  1597-1684;  Daniel  de  Castro, 
brother  of  Baruch ;  Daniel  Gomez  de  Castro,  parnas, 
Amsterdam,  1772;  Dr.  Ezekiel  de  Castro,  Verona, 
1639;  Imanuel  de  Imanuel  Nahmias  de  Crasto,  par¬ 
nas,  Amsterdam,  1778;  Dr.  Isaac  de  Castro,  surgeon, 
Amsterdam,  1683;  Joseph  Mendesde  Castro,  Lon¬ 
don,  1694;  Mordeeai  de  Castro,  Amsterdam,  1650; 
Moses  Gomez  de  Castro,  parnas,  ib.,  1784;  Nissim 
de  Castro,  Constantinople,  nineteenth  century; 
Pedro  Fernandes  de  Castro,  alias  Julio  Fernandez 
de  Castro  of  Valladolid,  son-in-law  of  Simon  Vaez 
“Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  iii.  p.  57),  Los  Valles, 
Mexico;  as  a  Judaizing  heretic,  Pedro  Fernandez 
became  reconciled  in  1647  (ib. ,  vii.  4);  Dr.  Rod 
rigo  de  Castro,  1550-1629;  Dr.  Jacob  de  Castro- 
Sarmento,  F.R.S.,  1691-1761;  David  de  Abraham 
de  Castro-Tartas  (often  spelled  “de  Crasto),”  noted 
printer  in  Amsterdam,  seventeenth  century.  The 
only  branch  of  the  family  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  definite  pedigree  is  the  Dutch,  as  follows: 

David  Henriquez  de  Castro (d.  1779) 

=  Sarah  Fereira  id.  1779) 

I  I 

Moses  Henriquez  (1740-97)  Band  Henriquez  (1776-1845) 

=  Esther  de  Pinto  (d.  1787)  =  Rachel  de  la  Penha  (1778-1838) 


Moses  H.  (1803-48)  David  Jacob 

=  Esther  de  Mattos  (1803-03) 


David  Henriquez  (b.  1826) 
=  Sarah  Lopez-Suasso 


Moses  Henriquez  (b.  1853)  Abraham  (b.  1858) 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  35  et 
seq .;  De  Castro,  Keur  van  Grafsteenen,  pp.  24,  25,  27,  38  et 
seq.;  Stam  cn  Wapcnbock  van  AanzienUjke  Nederland - 
sehe  Familien ,  pp.  139, 140,  Groningen,  1885. 

J.  II.  Gut. — M.  K. 

Abraham  de  Castro :  Master  of  the  mint  and 
farmer  of  the  coinage  for  Sultan  Sulaiman,  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Through  his 
wealth  and  benevolence — he  gave  away  3,000  gold 
florins  a  year  in  alms — he  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  Turkish  officials,  and  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  his  coreligionists,  in  whose  affairs  he  took 
an  active  interest.  When  in  1524  Ahmad,  who  had 
been  appointed  pasha  of  Egypt  as  a  reward  for  Ids 
exploits  at  the  capture  of  Rhodes  in  1523,  plotted  to 
establish  himself  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
asked  De  Castro  to  mint  the  coins  with  his  name  in 
lieu  of  the  sultan’s,  De  Castro  secretly  left  Egyptand 
hastened  to  Constantinople  to  inform  the  sultan  of 
Ahmad’s  plot.  The  sultan  received  him  with  high 
honors  and  gave  him  costly  presents. 

Ahmad  avenged  De  Castro’s  flight  on  the  Jews; 
he  imprisoned  several  of  them,  probably  relations  of 
De  Castro,  aud  imposed  exorbitant  taxes  upon  the 
community^  with  heavy  penalties  in  case  of  non¬ 
payment.  De  Castro  returned  to  Egypt  after 
Ahmad’s  execution;  hut  the  anxiety  of  the  Jews 
was  allayed  only  by  the  granting  of  a  firman  at  the 
instance  of  De  Castro.  In  commemoration  of  this 
deliverance  in  1524,  the  Egyptian  Jews  for  a  long 
time  celebrated  the  27th  or  28th  of  Adar,  as  a  memo- 
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rial  day,  with  special  festivities  (Egyptian  or  Cairo 
Purim) ;  see  Ahmad-Pasha. 

Utm  iooraphy  :  Conforte,  Koro  Ud-DoroU  P*  33a  ;  Grata, 
Gesch.dcr  Judcn,  ix.  22,25;  Jost,  Gcsch.  ties  Judentliums 
und  Seiner  Scldcn ,  iii.  204. 

D  M.  Iv. 


Balthazar  (Isaac)  Orobio  de  Castro :  Philos¬ 
opher,  physician,  and  apologist;  born  at  Braganza, 
Portugal,  about  1620;  died  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  7, 
1687.  °  While  still  a  child,  he  was  taken  to  Seville 
by  his  parents,  who  were  Maranos.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Alcala  de  Henaresand  became  teacher 
of  metaphysics  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  became  a  popular  practitioner  in  Seville, 
and  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Medina-Celi 
and  to  a  family  nearly  related  to  the  king. 

When  married  and  father  of  a  family,  De  Castro 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  a  servant  whom  lie  had 
punished  for  theft,  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as 
an  adherent  of  Judaism,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  and 
narrow  dungeon,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
subjected  to  the  most  frightful  tortures.  As  he 
persistently  denied  the  charge,  lie  was  finally  re¬ 
leased,  but  compelled  to  leave  Spain  and  to  wear  the 
sanbenito,  or  penitential  garment,  for  two  years. 
He  thereupon  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  became 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  university,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  from  Louis  XIV.  the  title  of  coun¬ 
cilor;  but,  weary  at  last  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  about  1666,  and  there 
made  a  public  confession  of  Judaism,  adopting  the 
name  “  Isaac.  ”  In  that  city  De  Castro  continued  the 
practise  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  a  celebrity, 
being  elected  to  membership  in  the  directory  of  the 
Spanish -Portuguese  congregation  and  of.  several 
academies  of  poetry.  Esther,  his  wife,  died  July 

5  1712.  , 

'  Orobio  de  Castro  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  His 
work  entitled  “Certamen  Philosopliicum  Propug- 
natce  Veritatis  Divinre  ac  Naturalis  Ad  versus  J. 
Bredenburgi  Principia  ”  was  published  at  Amster¬ 
dam  1684,  1703,  1731.  This  work,  in  which  De 
Castro  attacks  the  ethics  of  Spinoza,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence,  was  translated 
into  Spanish  under  the  title  “  Certamen  Philoso¬ 
phic,  Defiende  la  Verdad  Divina  y  Natural  Contra 
los  Principios  de  Juan  Bredenburg,”  by  G.  de  la 
Torre,  The  Hague,  1741.  All  the  other  writings  of 
De  Castro,  like  the  foregoing  translation,  are  still 
•extant in  manuscript.  They  are :  “  Prevenciones  Di- 
vinas  Contra  la  Yana  Ydolatria  de  las  Gentes  (Libro 
ii  “  Contra  los  Falsos  Misterios  de  las  Gentes  Ad- 
vertidas  a  Ysrael  en  los  Escritos  Propheticos  ”) ; 
“Explicacfio  Paraplirastica  sobre  o  Capitulo  53  do 
Propheta  Isahias.  Feito  por  hum  Curiozo  da  Na^ao 
I-Iebrea  em  Amsterdam,  em  o  mez  de  Tisry  anno 
5433 ”  (compare  Neubauer,  “  The  Fifty-third  Chaptei 
of  Isaiah,”  pp.  21-118.  London,  1876);  “Tratado  em 
que  se  Explica  la  Prophesia  de  las  70  Semanas  de 
Daniel.  Em  Amsterdam  a  6  Febrero  anno  167o,”  a 
paraphrastic  explanation  of  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel ; 
u  Epistola  Invectiva  Contra  un  Judio  Pliilosopho 
Medico,  que  Negava  la  Ley  de  Mosse,  y  Siendo 
Atheista  Affectava  la  Ley  de  Naturaleza.”  This  is 
klentical  with  “Epistola  Invectiva  Contra  Prado,  un 
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Pliilosopho  Medico,  que  Dubitava,  o  no  Creya  la 
Yerdad  de  la  Divina  Escritura,  y  Pretendio  Encubrir 
su  Malicia  con  la  Affecta  Confacion  de  Dios,  y  Ley 
de  Natureza,”  a  work  directed .  against  Juan  de 
Prado,  a  physician  and  author  of  Picardy  who  resided 
in  Amsterdam.  Long  after  De  Castro  s  death  a 
Jew  by  the  name  of  Hcnriquez  published  an  al¬ 
leged  work  of  his  in  French  under  the  title  “Israel 
Yenge,”  claiming  it  to  have  been  originally  writ¬ 
ten  in  Spanish  (London,  1770).  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Grace  Aguilar  (London, 
1839).  De  Castro’s  discussions  on  Christianity  with 
the  Dutch  preacher  Philipp  von  Limborcli  were 
published  by  the  latter  in  the  work  entitled  “De 
Yeritate  Beligionis  Christiana?  Arnica  Collatio  cum 
Erudito  Judseo,”  Amsterdam,  1687. 


Bim  iooraphy  :  Gratz,  in  IMonatsschrift ,  xvi.  321  330 ;  idem, 
B  X.  202:  De  Rossi,  Hm  JMerhuchder 

Jlld.  Schriftsteller ,  pp.  2o3  et  seq.;  kayserlmg,  Bwl.  tisp.- 
POrt.’Jlld,  PP*  81  ^  SCQ*  -my  -IT 


Benedict,  (Baruch)  Nehamias  de  Castro: 
Physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
and  writer  on  medicine:  born  at  Hamburg  in  1597; 
died  there  Jan.  31,  1684.  He  attended  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  that  city  in  1615,  received  prepaiatoi} 
instruction  in  medicine  from  his  father,  Bodrigo  de 
Castro,  and  later  prosecuted  this  study  at  several 
universities.  After  his  graduation  at  Padua  (or  at 
Franeker),  he  began  to  practise  in  Hamburg  (1622), 
acquiring  such  fame  that  in  1645  he  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Sweden.  De 
Castro  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Portu- 
guese-Jewisli  congregation  at  Hamburg,  and  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Shabbetliai  Zebi.  He  was  twice 
married.  In  his  old  age  he  was  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  library  and 
furniture,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
“  vir  humanissimus,>'  as  Hugo  Gro tins  calls  him, 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Portuguese  con¬ 
gregation  at  Alton  a.  The  tombstone  erected  by 
his  relatives  bears  the  following  inscription: 


“  Bo  Benaventurado  muy  insigne  Yarao 
o  Doutor  Baruch  Nahamyas  de  Castro 
faleczo  em  15.  Sehat  ano  5444. 

Sua  alma  gloria.'” 


De  Castro,  under  the  pseudonym  “Philotheo  Cas- 
tello, ”  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
“Flagellum  Calumniantium,  seu  Apologia  in  qua 
Anonymi  Cujusdem  Calumniae  Refutantur,  Ejusdem 
Mentiendi  Libido  Detegitur,”  Amsterdam,  1631,  a 
polemical  work,  in  which  the  author  defends  physi¬ 
cians  of  Portuguese  origin  against  the  malicious  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  certain  Joachim  Curtius.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  published  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  under  the 
title  “  Tratado  da  Calumnia  em  o  qual  Brevemente  se 
Mostram  a  Natureza,  Causas  e  Elfeitos  deste  Perni- 
zioso  Yicio.  ”  (2)  “  Monomacliia  si ve  Certamen  Medi- 
cum,  quo  Yerus  in  Febre  Synocho  Putrida  cum  Cruris 
Inflammatione  Medendi  Usus  per  Yenre  Sectionem 

in  Brachio _ ”  Hamburg,  1647,  a  work  dedicated 

to  Queen  Christina, 
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Daniel  (Andreas)  de  Castro:  Physician;  born 
in  Hamburg  1599;  younger  brother  of  Baruch  Na- 
hamias,  with  whom  he  attended  the  gymuasiiim  and 
studied  medicine.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  lived  at  Glftck- 
s  tacit-. 

Bibliography^  Kayseri  ini?,  in  Monatssehrin ,  ix.  97;  idem, 

Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud .  p.  39.  ’ 

<*•  M.  K. 

David  Henriques  de  Castro  :  Numismatist'and 
author;  born  at  Amsterdam,  1883;  died  there  Oct. 
10,  1898;  son  of  Moses  Henriques  de  Castro.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  learning,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Portuguese  synagogue  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  president  of  the  committee  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  of  the  Netherlands.  He  possessed  a  rare 
collection  of  old  coins  and  art  treasures,  and  a  library 
rich  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  manuscripts  and 
printed  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
an  elaborate  catalogue  of  which  appeared  shortly 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  “Catalogue  de 
la  Succession  de  Feu  M.  D.  Henriques  de  Castro,” 
Amsterdam,  1899  (with  illustrations);  The  whole 
collection  was  sold  at  auction  in  April,  1899.  De 
Castro  was  appointed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Archeological  Soci¬ 
ety  at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands  Literary  Society 
at  Le}rden,  and  the  Zeeland  Societ}7-  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  Middelburg. 

De  Castro  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Spanish-Portuguese  congregation  of  Amsterdam, 
in  the  renowned  men  identified  with  it,  notably 
Spinoza,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  old  cemetery  at  Oudekerk.  He  laid  bare  an 
entire  section  of  this  old  burial-ground  and  unearthed 
costly  tombstones.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  at  Middelburg  near  Flushing,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  The  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations  are  embodied  in  the  following  works:  “  De 
Synagoge  der  Portugeescli-Israelitische  Gemeente 
te  Amsterdam,”  1675-1875,  published  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  bicentenary;  “Keur  van  Grafsteenen  op 
de  Nederl. -Portug.  -Israel.  Begraafplaats  te  Oude¬ 
kerk  aan  den  Amstel,”  Leyden,  1883  (text  in  both 
Dutch  and  German).  De  Castro  was  a  contributor 
to  several  periodicals,  such  as  the  “  Israelitische 
Weekblad.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  World,  London,  April  21,  1899;  Jew 
Giron.  London,  Oct.  21,  1898. 

G-  M.  K. 


Sunt  Nomina  ab  Animalibus  Rare  Spectaculo  Dibel- 
lantur,  ”  Verona,  1646. 

Bibliography; :  Kayserling,  in  Monatmhrift ,  x.  38  ct  sea  * 
idem,  Bihl.  Esp.-Pnrt.-Jud.  p.  30.  q,t 

6*  M.  K. 


Felix  de  Castro:  Spanish  physician;  lived  at 
Agramunt  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  On  Nov.  80,  1725,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  Judaizin«\ 
A  similar  sentence  had  previously  been  imposed 
upon  the  following  members  (all  physicians)  of  the 
De  Castro  family:  Alvarez  de  Castro  of  Ponte  vedra, 
aged  twenty-five,  sentenced  Sept,  31,  1733,  at  San¬ 
tiago;  Joseph  de  Castro  of  Madrid,  aged  forty-nine, 
and  Simon  de  Castro  of  Badajoz,  aged  twenty -five," 
sentenced  Nov.  30,  1733,  at  Llerena.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following,  who  were  condemned  by 
the  Toledo  Inquisition :  Manuel  de  Castro  of  Madrid 
(1561),  Teresa  de  Castro  (1485),  Francisco  de  Castro 
(1635),  Jorge  de  Castro  (1664),  Ana  de  Castro,  wife 
of  Rodriguez  Mercado  (1676) ;  lues  de  Castro,  wife  of 
Luis  Cardoso  (Toledo,  1679);  Catalina  de  Castro, 
wife  of  Balthazar  de  Castro  of  Guadalajara  (1691).  * 
Bibliography.:  Kayserling,  in  Monatssclirift ,  x.  38. 

M.  K. 


Hananeel  de  Castro :  English  communal 
worker;  son  of  Mosseli  and  Judith  de  Castro;  bom 
at  London  Oct.  16,  1794;  died  March  28,  1849. 
During  1817-18  he  served  with  the  English  volun¬ 
teers  in  Barbados,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where,  in  Dec.,  1828,  he  married  his  cousin, 
Deborah  de  Jacob  Mendes  da  Costa. 

In  London  De  Castro  at  once  took  an  important 
part  in  the  communal  life  of  the  Bevis  Marks  syna,- 
gogue.  At  the  time  of  the  blood  accusation  at 
Damascus  (1840)  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
deputies  of  the  British  Jews,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  Sir  Moses  Mon tefi ore’s  journey  to  the 
East.  About  the  same  period  (Jan.  20, 1S45)  lie  laid 
the  foundation  of  Sussex  Hall,  consisting  of  a  library 
and  lecture  hall,  which  was  the  first  Jewish  literary 
institution  in  London. 

During  the  hitter  controversies  following  the 
promulgation  of  the  herein  against  the  Reform  syn¬ 
agogue  iu  1841,  Hananeel  de  Castro  strove  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Finally, 
March  9,  1849,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  lierem  in  so  far  as  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  Ascama  No.  1. 


Ezekiel  de  Castro  :  Physician ;  born  in  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Coimbra,  he  began 
the  practise  of  medicine  at  Verona  in  1639.  Barbosa 
(M  Bibl.  Lusit.  i.  767”)  calls  him  “insigne  medico  e 
subtil  filosofo.”  De  Castro  possessed  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  J ewish  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  on  medicine:  “De  Colostro,”  about 
1639;  “Ignis  Lambens,  Historia  Medica,  Prolusio 
Physica,  Rarum  Pulchrescentis  Naturae  Specimen,” 
Verona,  1642,  in  which  he  refers  at  times  to  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  matters  (a  work  entitled  “De  Igni 
Lambente  in  Deserto  ”  was  published  by  Pedro  de 
Castro  in  the  same  year  at  Verona);  “Amphitea- 
trum  Medicum  in  quo  Morbi  Omnes  Quibus  Imposita 


Bibliography  :  M.  Gaster,  Bevis  Marks  Si/nayoflue,  pp.  175- 
1<6. 

•7-  M.  W.  L. 

Isaac  de  Castro :  Author ;  lived  probably  in 
Amsterdam  about  1612;  wrote  the  extremely  rare 
work  “Sobre  o  Principioe  Restauragfio  do  Mundo,’r 
A.  de  14  de  Adar,  5372. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bibl .  Esp. -Port. Mud.  p.  viii. 

G-  M.  K. 

Isaac  de  Castro :  Talmudist ;  born  in  Egypt 
about  1630;  son  of  Jacob  de  Castro.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  Talmudic  learning,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  wealth. 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot ,  p.  50a. 

G-  M.  K. 
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Isaac  de  Castro:  Turkish  printer;  progenitor 
of  the  De  Castro  family  of  Constantinople;  horn  at 
Venice  m  1764;  (lied  at  Constantinople  in  1845.  He 
founded  an  important  printing-establishment  in  the 
latter  city.  In  1815  he  was  commissioned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  sultan  Mahmud  II.  to  organize  the 
national  Ottoman  printing-cilice.  Of  keen  mind 
and  exemplary  probity,  and  being  a  great  benefactor 
of  his  coreligionists,  lie  was  universally  esteemed, 
and  was  decorated  by  the  sultan  Mahmud  with  the 
Order  Nishan-lftikhar.  He  was  an  English  subject. 
At  his  death  he  left  one  daughter,  Dolceta,  and  six 
sons,  Abram,  Jacques,  Moses,  Nissim,  Joseph,  and 


Jacques  de  Castro:  Turkish  physician;  son  of 
Isaac  de  Castro;  born  iu  1802;  died  in  1876.  After 
finishing  his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  sultan  ‘Abel  al-Majid  head  physician 
of  the  military  hospital  at  Constantinople.  Castro 
was  made  a  senator  by  Sultan  *Abd  al-Aziz,  and 
was  appointed  by  Sultan  Abd  ai-Hamid  his  consult¬ 
ing  physician,  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
h.  ‘  M.  Fr. 


Leon  Hayim  de  Castro :  Editor  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  (Ladino)  periodical,  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1858,  under  the  title  “Or  Yisrael,”  “La  Luz  de 


Israel.  ” 

G. 


M.  K. 


Jacob  de  Castro ;  First  Jew  born  in  Hamburg 
(1600) ;  died  there  at  the  age  of  ninety -nine.  lie  was 
a  brother  of  Benedict  and  Daniel  de  Castro. 

Bibliography  :  Kavserling,  in  Monatsschrift ,  ix.  98. 

G.  M.  K. 

Jacob  de  Castro  (S?p'v'“inD)  :  Rabbinical  author¬ 
ity  ;  lived  in  Egypt;  died  there  iu  1610.  He  was  a 
nephew — not  a  son — of  the  master  of  the  mint,  Abra¬ 
ham  de  Castro.  On  a  pilgrimage  to  Safed  he  was 
the  guest  of  Joseph  Caro,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  De  Castro  corresponded  among  other  of 
his  contemporaries  with  Samuel  de  Medina,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death :  “  ‘Erck  Leliem  ”  (An  Order  of 
Bread),  novelise  and  notes  to  the  four  legal  codes, 
Constantinople,  1718;  “  Ohole  Va'akob”  (Tents  of 
Jacob),  ritual  decisions,  Leghorn,  1783;  “  Kol  Ya hi¬ 
ke  b  ”  (Voice  of  Jacob),  derashot  on  the  Pentateuch 
(cited  by  Azulai  as  manuscripts),  Constantinople; 
“Nazir,”  and  a  number  of  similar  writings  on  Tal¬ 
mudic  subjects,  published  by  Jacob  Hagis  in  his 
“Halakot  Ketanot,”  Venice,  1704. 


Moses  de  Castro :  Rabbinical  authority  (pre¬ 
sumably  a  pupil  of  Berab) ;  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  distinguished  by  great  learning 
and  ascetic  piety.  At  first  the  head  of  a  Talmudic 
school  in  Cairo,  he  settled  later  (about  1530)  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  When  Jacob  Berab,  rabbi  of  Safed,  sought 
to  invest  the  ordination  of  rabbinical  judges  'with  a 
higher  authority,  and  to  reestablish  in  Palestine  a 
kind  of  Sanhedrin  with  himself  as  president,  it  was 
Moses  de  Castro  and  Levi  b.  Habib  who  successfully 
opposed  the  movement. 

Bibliography  :  Fruirikin,  Ebcn  Shemu'cl ,  p.  10;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
tier  Juden.  ix.  310  et  seu.  __ 

G.  M.  K. 

Moses  Orobio  de  Castro :  Son  of  Balthazar 
(Isaac)  Orobio  de  Castro,  and  a  popular  physician  in 

Amsterdam.  ^  r  ^ 

g.  31.  Iv. 

Nissim  de  Castro:  Author  of  a  Ladino  text¬ 

book  on  astronomy,  published  at  Constantinople 
1850,  entitled,  “Una  Mirada  a  los  Cielos,  6  la  Puerta 
de  la  Astronomia.” 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Geclolim .  i.  9<,  n.  113, ; 
Conforte,  Korc  hci-Dorot ,  33a,  41a,  b,  42a. 

r  ‘  M.  K. 


Jacob  de  Castro:  Comedian;  born  in  London 
Jan.  14,  1758;  died  after  1815;  son  of  a  Hebrew 
teacher.  He  was  intended  in  his  youth  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  ministry,  and,  with  this  in  view,  attended  the 
various  scholastic  institutions  of  the  Portuguese 
synagogue.  But  he  showed  an  early  predilection 
for  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  arranging  plays 
and  farces  in  commemoration  of  Purim.  He  first 
appeared  at  the  Theater  Royal,  Co  vent  Garden,  in 
1779  in  a  farce;  then  at  the  Royal  Circus,  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  1785.  In  1786  he  engaged  with 
Philip  Astley  in  the  latter’s  “Amphitheater  and 
Ambigu-Comiquc,”  remaining  with  him  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  performing  in  a  long  list  of  bur¬ 
lesques,  musical  farces,  and  pantomimes.  He  was 
the  chief  of  a  small  body  of  performers  who  were 
colloquially  spoken  of  as  “  Astley’s  Jews.”  In  1803 
De  Castro  became  manager  of  the  Royalty  Theater, 
but  later  returned  to  Astley,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  his  death,  appearing  frequently  in  his  amphi¬ 
theater  in  Dublin. 


Bibliography:  R.  Humphreys  (editor).  Memoirs  of 'Jacob 
dc  Castro,  London,  1824;  Jew.  Chron.  May  2b  1893.  Hib 
portrait  by  Stanfield  was  engraved  and  published  by  slier- 
wood. 

J. 


G.  L. 


Bibliography:  Kavserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  P-  36; 
Franco,  Essai  sar  VHist .  ties  Israelites  de  l  Empire  Otto¬ 
man ,  p.  242. 


(i. 


M.  K. 


Rodrigo  de  Castro :  Physician ;  born  1550  at 
Lisbon:  died  at  Hamburg,  date  disputed,  but  prob¬ 
ably  1627.  Several  members  of  his  family  were 
physicians  of  some  reputation,  his  uncle  Emmanuel 
Vadz  having  attended  four  kings  of  Portugal. 

Castro  studied  medicine  at  Evora  and  Salamanca, 
and,  after  receiving  -there  the  degrees  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  of  medicine,  he  practised  at  Lisbon. 
Philip  II.  requested  him  on  the  completion  of  his 
studies  to  make  a  journey  to  East  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  medicinal  herbs  and  studying 
them  scientifically;  but  the  request  was  refused. 
In  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  Castro  settled  in  Antwerp  with  his  wife, 
Katharina  Rodriguez,  and  their  two  children.  ■  Here, 
by  effecting  some  fortunate  cures,  he  soon  won  high 
esteem ;  but  when  the  Spanish  reestablished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Netherlands,  considering  himself  inse¬ 
cure,  he  left  Antwerp,  probably  living  in  northern 
Holland  for  several  years,  until  his  countryman  and 
colleague,  possibly  also  relative,  Henrico  Rodriguez, 
induced  him  to  make  Hamburg  his  permanent  home 
(1594).  When  the  plague  broke  out  in  that  city  in 
1596,  Castro  distinguished  himself  by  self-sacrificing 
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devotion.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plague  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Senate.  Though  he  did  not  hold 
the  office  of  “Medico  del  Senado  ”  or  city  physician, 
as  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  states  in  his  “  Relation  de 
-  los  Poetas  y  Escritores  Espaholes,”  p.  55,  he  was  a 
very  popular  and  active  physician,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  summoned  by  the  magnates  of  neighboring 
countries,  among  whom  were  the  k'ing  of  Denmark, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  count  of  Holstein,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Bremen. 

During  Castro’s  first  years  in  Hamburg  he  did  not 
avow  himself  a  Jew ;  but  the  first  list  of  Portuguese 
Jews  published  in  the  city  council  makes  mention  of 
Dr.  Rodrigo  de  Castro  “  together  with  his  wife,  two 
full-grown  sons,  and  other  small  children.”  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  (1603),  who,  since  there  was  no 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Hamburg-Altona,  was  buried 
either  in  the  Christian  cemeteiy  or  in  the  place  ob¬ 
tained  by  Castro  “within  the  pale  of  the  Church,” 
he  married  again.  For  almost  fifty  years,  thirty- 
five  of  which  were  spent  at  Hamburg,  he  acted  as 
the  friend  and  helper  of  suffering  humanity,  being 
styled  “master  of  his  art,”  “famous  physician,”  and 
“  prince  of  medicine  of  his  time.”  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemeteiy  of  the  Jewish -Portuguese  congregation 
at  Altona. 

The  following  works  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro  ap¬ 
peared  in  print:  “Tractatus  Brevis  de  Natura  et 
Causis  Pestis  Qua*  Hoc  Anno  1596  Hamburgensem 
Civitatem  Affiixit,”  Hamburg,  1596;  “De  Uni  versa 
Mulierum  Morborum  Medicina,”  ib.  1603  (1604),  1628, 
1664;  Venice,  1644;  Hanover,  1654;  Cologne,  1689; 
Frankfort,  1668;  “Medicus  Politicos,  sive  de  Offi- 
ciis  Medico-Politicis  Tractatus,  ”  a  kind  of  medical 
encyclopedia  and  methodology,  Hamburg,  1614, 
1662.  The  above  were  written  in  Latin,  and  the 
following  in  Portuguese:  “Tratado  de  Herein,  Em 
o  Qual  a  Serca  Desta  Materia,”  etc.,  cited  also  under 
the  title  “Trattado  da  Ilalissa,  En  o  Qual  Sen  a 
Desta  Materia  Dialogi  xxv.”  1614. 

Bibliography:  KayserJing,  in  Manat  sschr  if t,  viii.  330-339; 
idem,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal ,  pp.  279  et  seq.;  idem, 
Bibl.  Esp.-Pnrt.-J ud.  pp.  36  et  seq.;  M.  Isler,  Zur  Aeltestcn 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Hamburg ,  pp.  8  et  seq Hamburg, 
1871. 

D.  M.  K. 

Castro,  Jose  Rodrigues  de  :  Christian  rabbinic 
scholar;  librarian;  born  in  Spain  in  1739;  died  about 
1795.  Appointed  royal  librarian  to  Charles  HI.  and 
Charles  IV.,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  revision  of  the 
bibliographical  labors  of  Nicolas  Antonio;  producing 
at  Madrid,  in  1781,  the  “  Biblioteca  Espanola.”  This 
contains  in  the  first  volume  accounts  of  Spanish 
Jewish  authors,  taken  mainly  from  Bartolocci, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  writer  knew  some 
Rabbinic  Hebrew,  as  his  work  includes  Spanish  trans¬ 
lations  of  two  Hebrew  poems  on  chess.  He  addressed 
to  Charles  III.  on  his  accession  a  number  of  He- 
brewq  Latin  and  Greek  verses  entitled  “Congratula¬ 
te  Regi,”  Madrid,  1759. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  813;  idem ,  in 
Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.  ii.  96 ;  Biographic  TJniverselle ,  1844, 

5,  y.;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encqc.,  s.v. 

J. 

CASTRO  SARMENTO,  JACOB  (HEN¬ 
RI  QUEZ)  DE :  Physician,  naturalist,  and  poet; 
born  about  1691  in  Braganca,  Portugal;  died  at 


London  in  1761.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Evora,  to  study  philosophy, 
and  later  studied  medicine  at  Coimbra,  receiving 
his  baccalaureate  in  1717.  Tn  order  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition,  Ilcnriqucz  —  so- 
called  as  a  Marano— - went  to  London  in  1720 ;  there 
he  continued  his  studies  in  medicine,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  passed  his  examinations  in  the  theory 
and  practise  of  medicine.  He  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  about  1725,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  having  introduced  a  new  medicine 
for  curing  fevers.  Castro  Sarmeuto  corresponded 
with  many  scholars,  among  others  with  Prof.  Mendes 
Sanclietto  Barbosa  of  Lisbon,  who  reported  to  him 
the  terrible  earthquake  that  destroyed  the  capital  of 
Portugal  in  1755,  and  with  the  Jesuit  B.  Suarez, 
who  communicated  to  him  his  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  Brazil. 

The  literary  activity  of  Castro  Sarmento  began 
with  a  treatise  on  vaccination,  “  Disscrtatio  in  Novam, 
Tutam,  ac  Utilem  Method  urn  Inoculationisseu  Trans- 
plantationis  Variolorum  ”  (London,  1721;  German 
translation,  Hamburg,  1 T22 ;  Supplement,  London, 
1731;  anonymously,  Leyden).  Other  works  are: 

“  Historia  Medica  Physico-IIist. -Mechanica,”  part  i., 
London,  1731;  partii.,  ^5.1735;  “  Syderoliydrologia 
6  Discurso  das  Aguas  Mineraes  Espadanas  ou  Cliali- 
beadas, ”  ib.  1736,  identical  with  “Da  Uso  e  Abuso 
das  Minhas  (Miuerales)  Aguas  da  Inglaterra,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1756;  “Trataclo  da  Verdadeira  Tlieoria  dos 
Mares,”  London,  1737;  and  a  Portuguese  translation 
of  the  treatise  of  the  surgeon  Samuel  Sharp:  “Sur¬ 
gical  Operations,  with  Plates  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Instruments  Used  ”  (London,  1744). 

In  recognition  of  his  services  to  medicine  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  awarded  to  him,  in  July, 
1739,  a  medical  degree.  Castro  Sarmento  was  also 
a  poet  and  a  preacher.  In  Spanish,  he  published 
“Exemplar  de  Penitencia,  Dividido  en  Tres  Dis- 
cursos  Para  6  dia  Santo  de  Kipur”  (London,  1724); 
“Extraordinaria  Providencia  Que  el  Gran  Dios  de 
Ysrael  Uso  con  su  Escogido  Pueblo  en  Tiempo  de 
su  Mayor  Afflicion  por  Medio  de  Mordehay  y  Ester 
Contra  los  Protervos  Intentos  del  Tyrano  Aman, 
Deducida  de  la  Sagrada  Escritura  en  el  Sequinte 
Romance”  (London,  1728);  “ Sermao Funebre  as  .  .  . 
Memorias  do  .  .  .  Ilaham  Morenu  a  R.  e  Doutor 
David  Neto  ”  (Londpn,  1728). 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  37 :  idem , 
in  Monatssehrift,  vii.  393  et  seq.,  viii.  161  ct  seq.;  Landau. 
Gesch.  der  Jildischen  Aerztc,  p.  135  (who  follows  the  inac¬ 
curate  information  of  Carraoly);  Cat.  Anglo- Jew.  Exh.  p.  49. 

J.  M.  Iv. 

CASTRO  TARTAS,  DAVID  B.  ABRA¬ 
HAM  :  Printer  in  Amsterdam  from  1663  to  1695, 
and  publisher  of  a  number  of  rabbinical  writings, 
including  prayer-books  and  ritualistic  works,  in 
Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  His  brother, 
Jacob  de  Castro  Tartas,  participated  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  printing-office. 

Bibliography:  Erscb  and  Gruber,  Encuc.  part  xxviii.  28, 

P,  67.  '  ' 

m.  k. 

CASTRO  TARTAS,  ISAAC  DE  :  Marano  and 
martyr;  born  at  Tartas,  Gascony,  about  1623;  died 
at  Lisbon  Dee.  15  (22),  1647.  He  was  a  brother  of 
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David  Castro  Tartas,  and  a  relative  of  the  physician 
Elijah  Montat/l'O,  and  was  himself  trained  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and  in  the  classical  languages.  Early  in  htc 
Isaac  went  to  Parahiba,  Brazil,  where  lie  lived  tor 
several  years.  Against  the  wishes  of  his  relatives 
there,  he  went  later  to  Bahia  dos  Santos,  where  he 
was  recognized  as  a  Jew,  arrested  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  and  sent  to  Lisbon.  Summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  he  at  once  avowed  his 
belief  in  Judaism  and  his  determination  to  remain 
true  to  the  faith.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tors  to  convert  him  to  Christianity  were  in  vain. 
On  Dec.  15  (22),  1647  (not  Sept.  23,  as  was  erro¬ 
neously  supposed),  this  young  man  was  led,  togethei 
with  live  fellow -sufferers,  to  the  stake.  In  the 
midst  of  the  flames  he  called  out  in  startling  tones, 
“Shcma‘  Yisracl!  [Hear,  O  Israel!]  The  Lord  our 
God  is  One!”  With  the  word  “Ehad”  (One),  he 
breathed  his  last.  For  several  years  the  public  of 
Lisbon  repeated  his  last  words,  so  that  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  was  finally  compelled  to  interdict  this  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Jewish  faith,  under  the  threat  of  severe 
punishment.  It  is  said  that  the  martyrdom  of  De 
Castro  Tartas  so  affected  the  hardened  inquisitors 
that  they  determined  to  cease  burning  heretics  at 
the  stake.  In  Amsterdam  the  tragic  end  of  this 
promising  young  man  occasioned  deep  mourning. 
A  memorial  sermon  was  delivered  by  Saul  Levi 
Morteira,  and  elegies  in  Hebrew  and  in  Spanish  were 
written  in  his  honor  by  Solomon  de  Oliveyra  and 
Jonas  Abravanel. 


Bun  toCtRapiiy  Cardoso,  LiCts  Excclencias  delosHcbi  cos,  pp. 
3°4  et  scq.\  Kayserling,  Gcsch.der  Judcnm  Portugal,  pp. 
308  et  m?.i  idem,  SepBardim ,  pp.  204  et  seq .;  Publication s 
Am.  Jew.  l-Iist.  Soc .  iv.  130  et  seq. 

P.  1U*  1V* 


CASTROJERIZ  :  Town  in  southern  Castile,  18 
miles  west  of  Burgos.  Jews  lived  there  as  early  as 
the  period  of  the  Moorish  rule.  In  the  charter 
(“  fuero  ”)  granted  to  the  town  in  974  by  Garci  Fer¬ 
nandez,  count  of  Castile,  it  is  ordered  that  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  Jew  be  punished  iu  the  same  way  as  that 
of  a  Christian.  When,  after  the  death  of  King 
Sancho,  forty  Jews  were  killed  at  Mercatello,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  L,  his  son  and  successor,  settled  the  remaining 
Jews  of  that  place  at  Castrojeriz  (1035).  After  the 
death  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  in  1106,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  neighboring  Castro  fell  upon  the  Jews 
of  Castrojeriz,  killing  many,  making  prisoners  of 
others,  and  plundering  their  houses,  fl  he  new  king, 
Alfonso  VII. ,  and  his  wife,  Urraca,  forbade  any  fur¬ 
ther  injury  to  the  Jews  of  Castrojeriz  on  pain  of 
heavy  penalties.  In  1234  Fernando  III.  confirmed 
the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews. 
In  1474  the  Jewish  community  paid  1,100  maravedis 


in  taxes. 

Bibliography  :  Munoz  v  Romero,  Colcceion  de  Fueros  -Jfinrf- 
cipales ,  pp.  38-41,  Madrid^  184 1 ;  Amador  de  los  RiOb,  Ilwto- 

M.  Iv. 


via,  i.  173  et  seq.,  190;  iii.  591. 
K.  C. 


CASUISTRY.  See  Legalism. 

CAT  :  There  is  no  reference  to  the  cat  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  domestication  of  that  animal 
being  later  than  the  Bible,  except  in  Egypt,  where 
it  was  reverenced  as  a  divine  being,  and  probably 
thus  became  tame.  Victor  Helm  (“  Cultiirpflanzen 


und  Hausthierc,”  etc.,  Berlin,  1894)  even  declares 
that  the  tame  cat  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
until  after  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  There  is, 
however,  evidence  on  Greek  vases  and  Pompeian 
wall-paintings  that  the  cat  was  domesticated  in 
Greece  and  Rome  before  the  common  era  (R.  Engel- 
mann,  “Die  Katzen  im  Altertlium,”  in  “Jahrbuch 
des  Kaiserlichen  Deutsclien  Arcluiologischen  Insti¬ 
tute”  xiv.  136-143,  Berlin,  1900).  In  the  Talmud, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  references  to 
the  cat,  which  is  called  *>inn,  a  general  name  for 
the  “  pounccr, ”  though  at  times  it  is  called 
(fcTlW)  which  is  a  specific  term  derived  from  the 
Persian  (Sachau,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”),  and  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  domesticated  cats  of  Syria  and 
Europe  were  derived  from  that  country. 

The  destructive  qualities  of  the  cat  are  generally 
recognized.  With  its  five  claws  (Hill.  52b)  it  des¬ 
troys  not  alone  mice  (B.  K.  80a),  weasels  (banh. 
105a),  hens,  young  birds,  lambs,  and  kids  (Hul.  53a), 
but  even  large  birds  (Ket.  41b),  as  well  as  snakes 

(Pes.  112b),  snake-poison  being  innocuous  to  it  (Sliab. 

128b).  It  is  dangerous  to  babies  (B.  K.  80b),  who 
on  that  account  wear  a  leather  bandage  (Kelim  xxvi. 

5.  the  reading  is  doubtful).  White  cats  bite  worse 
than  black  ones  (B.  Iv.  80b).  The  cat  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  modesty,  because  of  its  cleanly  habits 
(‘Er.  100b);  though  the  reason  is  also  given  that 
these  are  due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  being  detected 
by  mice. 

"  That  the  cat  was  tamed  in  Talmudic  times  is  shown 
by  the  statement  that  it  never  leaves  a  home  it  has 
once  chosen,  and  therefore  need  not  he  watched 
(Sliab.  51b).  It  bears  young  in  52  days  (Bek.  8a), 
which  nearly  agrees  with  the  right  period  of  55  days. 
The  reason  why  the  cat  forgets  its  master,  whereas 
the  dog  will  always  remember  him,  is  stated  to  be 
because  cats  eat  mice,  which  are  eminently  the  cause 
of  forgetfulness  (Hor.  18a).  This  idea  has  lasted 
into  modern  times:  for  in  Russia  Jewish  bojsaie 
not  even  now  allowed  to  stroke  a  cat  lest  the}  lose 
their  powers  of  memory.  The  prohibition  does  not, 
however,  extend  to  girls. 

In  order  to  see  demons,  one  should  burn  the  fetus 
of  a  black  cat,  which  must  he  the  eldest  female  off¬ 
spring  of  a  black  cat  that  is  also  the  eldest  female 
offspring  of  a  black  cat,  and  sprinkle  the  ashes  on 
one’s  eyes  (Ber.  6a).  A  woman’s  blood,  offered  to  a 
cat  with  magic  formulas,  will  deprive  a  man  of  his 
virility  (Shah.  75b).  If  rats  kill  a  cat,  the  owner 
has  no  remedy,  on  the  principle  that  “tliejnan  who 
is  killed  bv  women  is  no  man  ”  (B.  M.  97a).  Any¬ 
one  may  kill  a  wild  (perhaps  mad)  cat  and  take  its 
skin  (Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  266, ,4);  the 
pelt,  being  soft,  is  used  for  furs  (B.  Iy.  bOb).  Of 
enemies  who  become  reconciled  it  is  said  proverbially 
“  the  cat  and  the  weasel  have  made  a  match  ”  (Sanli. 
105a).  Iu  Russo-Jewisli  folk-lore,  blood  from  the  tail 
of  a  cat  is  regarded  as  a  cure  for  erysipelas ;  while  a 
cat  put  into  a  new  cradle  drives  away  evil  spirits 
from  the  baby.  When  there  is  a  thunder-storm,  the 
cat  is  put  outside  in  the  rain.  A  black  cat  iu  the 
house  is  propitious;  a  white  one.  unlucky.  When 
a  house  is  built  a  black  cat.  among  other  domestic 
animals,  is  introduced  into  it  for  luck.  In  the 
cabalistic  system  of  transmigration  a  person  who 
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gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  kind  of  tomb, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  niches  (Talmud,  Latin,  -‘loc¬ 

uli”)  in  the  subterranean  vaults.  The  Christian 
catacombs  doubtless  originated  in  imitation  of  this 
Jewish  custom,  although  it  would  appear  from  the 
catacombs  so  far  discovered  at  Home  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ones  are  older  than  the  Jewish.  Among  Chris¬ 
tians,  moreover,  Jesus’  tomb  in  the  rock  must  have 
been  the  model  from  the  beginning. 

Jewish  catacombs  have  been  discovered  at  Pome 
as  follows:  (!)■  Before  the  Porta  Portuensis;  found 
in  1602  by  Bosio  under  the  Colie  Posato.  This  cat¬ 
acomb  has  since  become  inaccessible  through  the 


bui  ial-places  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  other  countries 
In  the  Middle  Ages  only  Christian  catacombs  wen 
known;  in  modern  times,  however,  Jewish  burial 
places  have  been  discovered  resembling  the  Chris 
tian  ones,  and  hence  are  also  called  catacombs. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  mode  of  burial  followed  ir 
catacombs  is  undoubtedly  of  Jewish  origin.  Sub 
terra n can  tombs  were  used  in  Palestine  even  ir 
early  times.  While  in  the  East  corpses  were  usu¬ 
ally  put  into  the  earth,  in  the  West  they  were  cre¬ 
mated.  The  earliest  example  of  a  subterranean  tomb 
is  the  double  cave  of  Machpelah,  still  preserved  under 
the  mosque  built  over  it.  Around  Jerusalem  there 
are  so-called  tombs  of  the  Prophets — tombs  of  priests 

accoi  din  "■  to  SepiJ — tJiat,  in  tlieir  lalivrintliine  ar¬ 
rangement,  resemble  the  catacombs.  Tombs  of  the 
judges — i.e.,  tombs  of  the  sanhedrists — are  also  to 
be  found  throughout  Palestine.  The  architect 
Schick  found  at  Jerusalem  a  catacomb  begun  by 
Jews  and  continued  by  Christians.  These  tombs, 
which  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  differ  from  the 
Roman  catacombs  only  in  that  they  are  difficult  of 
access,  while  the  hitter  are  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  living  (Swoboda,  “Die 
Alt  pal  astini  sch  eii  Felsengraber  und  die  ’  Cata- 
comben,”  in  “Pomische  Quartal  sch  rift  fur  Christl. 
Altertumskuude,  ”  p.  321,  Pome,  1890:  compare  also 
the  word  lardjuov  =  “quarry,”  used  in  the  sense  of 
“cemetery,”  which  recalls  these  rock-tombs). 

Wherever  the  Jews  went  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  they  endeavored  to  preserve  this  cus¬ 
tom  of  tlieir  fathers  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted:  and  they  did  so  at  Pome,  in 
lower  Italy,  Carthage,  Cyrene.  etc.  The  Talmud 


hilmg  m  of  the  neighborhood.  Its  arrangement  was 
extremely  simple  and  primitive,  as  it. contained  only 
two  cubicula  or  burial-niches.  It  is  evident,  from 
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Inscription  on  Gravestone  in  the  Vigna  Cimarra  at  Rome. 

AC^ZIICFN  ETH  AE  The  Synagogue  of  Elea. 

„  .  .  „ _  He  hived  70  Years. 

Pleasant  is  the  sleep 

AIETA  iWiN  AIKE  of  the  righteous. 

oj  N 

its  situation  on  the  road  leading  to  Poi-to,  that  it 
served  as  a  cemetery  for  the  Jews  living  in  Traste- 
vere.  (2)  In  Porto  itself,  from  which  several  Greek 
inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second 
Rome.  centuries  have  been  preserved.  These 
inscriptions  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  at  Pome.  (3)  In  the  Yigna 
Pandanini  on  the  "Via  Appia,  discovered  byGarrucci 
in  1862.  He  also  found  there  two  figured  s«rcrmL;voi 


uses  the  name  of  God  is  turned  into  a  cat  (Vital 
Calabrese,  “  Scfer  ha-Gilgulim,  ”  ed.  Warsaw,  p.  125). 

Kbliooraphy  :  Lewysohn,  Die  Zooloqic  dcs  Talnmds,  pp.  74- 
ib,  l0b:  Hamburger,  R.  3.  T.  s.v.;  Breeher,  Das  Transcen¬ 
dent  ale,  p.  52 :  Levy,  Neuhcbr.  Wurtcrhucli ,  s.v.  8mn. 

J. 

CATACOMBS  :  Underground  galleries  with  ex¬ 
cavations  in  tlieir  sides  for  tombs  or  in  which  human 
bones  are  stacked.  The  term  is  derived  from  “  cata- 
comba,”  a  compound  of  the  Greek  Kara  and  the 
Latin  “comba  ”  (“cumba”),  meaning  “near  the  sep¬ 
ulchers.”  Originally  it  designated  a  definite  place 
on  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  but  since  the  ninth 
century  it  has  been  applied  to  all  subterranean 
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and  gilded  glasses  of  Jewish  origin,  which  furnish 
proof  of  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Jews  also  fol¬ 
lowed  the  higher  arts.  (4)  In  the  Vigna  Cimarra 
near  the  Via  Appia,  discovered  by  De  llossi  m  186/. 
Among  its  inscriptions,  which  are  also  important, 
one  mentions  the  synagogue  of  Elea.  (5)  In  the 
yio'na  Apolloni  on  the  Via  Labicana,  discovered  in 
1883  bv  Marucchi;  it  is  less  important,  and  contains 
only  a  very  few  inscriptions,  but  is  marked  by  easily 
recognizable  Jewish  symbols.  (6)  On  the  Via  Appia 
Pignatelli,  discovered  in  1885  by  Nicolaus  Hubei 
(see  “  Mitteilungen  dcs  Archaologischen  Instituts, 
Homan  section,  1886,  i.  49-56). 

According  to  F.  X.  Kraus’s  description,  the  Roman 
catacombs  consist  of  an  immense  labyrinth  of  ga  - 
levies  excavated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  under 
the  hills  surrounding  the  city.  The  galleries  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  different  stories  (“pram”),  often  three  or 
four  of  them  one  above  the  other,  and 

Arrange-  crossing  a  number  of  times  in  the 
ment.  same  story.  The  galleries  are  from 
one-half  to  one  meter  wide,  lienee  gen¬ 
erally  very  narrow ;  in  height  they  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  rock  out  of  which  they  are  hewn. 
The  walls  oil  both  sides  are  perforated  by  horizontal 
caves  or  niches  like  oblong  ovens,  each  of  which 
affords  space  for  one  or  more  bodies.  The  rows  are 
broken  at  intervals  by  passageways  leading  into 
smaller  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are  also  per¬ 
forated  by  niches.  There  is  little  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  catacombs ;  certain 
variations  in  construction  being  no  greater  than  the 
differences  among  the  several  Christian  catacombs 
themselves.  There  is  the  same  arrangement  of 


The  chief  value  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  at  Rome 
lies  in  the  numerous  and  multiform  inscriptions  that 
they  furnish,  which'  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  life 
of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  A  great  number  of  names 
lias  been  preserved  thereby ;  and  sometimes  tlie  titles 
of  the  offices  and  the  status  of  those  buried  are  given. 
Since  about  110  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek  and 
only  about  40  in  Latin,  tlie  former  was  probably  the 
language  of  tlie  Jews  at  Rome.  Tlie  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  date  from  between  the  first  and 
Inscrip-  third  centuries,  from  which  time  to  the 
tions.  fourth  century  there  are  Latin  inscrip- 
tioDS.  A  genuine  Hebrew  inscription 
lias  not  yet  been  found,  though  the  formulas  Dv55> 
(“Peace”)  and  bv  DlW  [sic!]  (“Peace  to 

Israel”)  have  been  noted  in  some  instances.  v>  lieie  the 
inscription  does  not  begin  with  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  the  usual  introductory  formula  is  EN0AAE 
KEITE(for  Kel&at) :  the  Latin  “  Hie  Jacct”  (Here  Lies) 
is  seldom  found.  Eulogies  recalling  Biblical  verses 
and  idioms  are  used  as  final  formulas;  e.g.,  Isa.  tvn.  „ 
or  Ps  iv.  9.  Tlie  frequent  SA  ftiov,  taken  to  mean 
L _  ;,nC  (.i  f01.  Hfe  eternal  ”),  must  also  be  considered 
a  pious  wish.  Tlie  Jewish  inscriptions  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Rome  have  been  collected  in  tlie  works  of 
Berliner  and  of  Vogelstein  and  Rieger. 

The  commonest  symbol  found  in  the  Jewish  cata¬ 
combs  is  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  doubtless 
in  reference  to  the  verse,  “  Tlie  spirit  of  man  is  the 
candle  of  tlie  Lord  ”  (Prov.  xx.  27).  It  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  sign  that  the  tomb  in  question  is  Jewish,  as  it  is 
not  found  on  Christian  tombs.  Another  symbol 
is  a  fruit  from  which  an  ear  of  grain  sprouts  and 
which  is  interpreted  as  “lulab”  (palm-branch)  and 


ZuJNA©  A 
A  ?  X  UJ  N 
£ N  ©  A  A6 

xe i ee s 

©CON  XVIH 
6N€ITH  N  H 
KOf  MHCHN 


Inscription  on  a  Sarcophagus 


ZwNAQA 
APXwN 
EN0AAE 
XEI0EE 
0(r>N  XVIII 
EN  EIPHNH 
KOIMH  CHN 


IN  THE  VIGNA  ClMARRA  AT  ROME. 

Zonatlia  (  =  Jonathan) 

the  archon 

here 

lies 

aged  eighteen  years. 

He  rests  in  peace. 


galleries  and  eubicula,  the  same  method  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  graves,  and  the  same  decoration  in 
colors  and  tints.  It  lias  been  remarked,  however, 
that  the  flags  closing  the  niches  on  tlie  outside  are 
fitted  better  in  the  Jewish  than  in  the  Christian 
tombs;  so  that  no  one  would  suspect  that  tombs 
were  behind  these  stones.  Tiie  only  real  difference 
consists  in  the  presence  of  Jewish  formulas  and 
symbols  and  in  tlie  absence  of  Christian  ones. 


“ctrog”  (citron).  This  interpretation  is,  however, 
not  certain.  An  oil-vessel  is  also  found  on  some 
stones,  ft  symbol  probably  identical 
Symbols,  with  tlie  candlestick.  Garrucci  inter- 
preted  it  as  referring  to  Hanukkali, 
but  this  is  inadmissible.  It  may  be  considered  an 
artistic  expression  of  the  thought  “A  good  name  is 
better  than  precious  ointment ;  and  the  day  of  dea 
than  the  day  of  one’s  birth”  (Eccl.  vii.  1).  There 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  curved  liorn  signifies 
the  sliofar.  It  is  intended  to  sy  mbolize  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  which  shall  precede  the  Messianic 
times  to  be  announced  by  the  sliofar.  A  heart- 
shaped  leaf  is  often  found,  as  also  on  Christian 
stones:  this  signifies  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

The  symbols  of  the  Christian  tombs  also,  in  so  far 
as  the}’' are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  inter¬ 
esting  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view.  The  chief  types 
are:  Noah  in  the  Ark,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  mi¬ 
raculous  water  produced  by  Moses  in  the  desert, 
Isiael  s  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  ascension 
of  Elijah,  Jonah’s  deliverance,  the  three  youths  in 
the^  fiery  furnace,  and  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions. 
All  these  pictures  express  the  thought  that  there  are 
comfort  and  deliverance  from  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Kaufmann  explains  the  fact  that  these  and  not 
other  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  were  used,  by 
the  circumstance  that  this  cycle  was  based  on  an  old 
passage  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

In  some  Jewish  tombs  gilded  glasses  were  found, 
having  drawings  in  gold-leaf  executed  on  the  flat 
bottoms  of  the  vessels  in  such  a  way  that  the  letters 
and  figures  were  visible  from  the  inside.  An  illus¬ 
tration  given  by  Berliner  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
candlestick,  the  palm-branch,  the  heart-shaped  leaf, 
and  a  lion  beside  the  open  book  of  the  Law.  On 
one  of  the  glasses  there  is  even  a  representation  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  gilded  glasses  are 
supposed  to  be  the  “kiddush”  cups  used  on  the 
Sabbath  and  at  festivals.  Berliner  supposes  them 
to  refer  to  the  u  cup  of  consolation  ”  that  was  offered 
to  the  mourners. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Jewish  catacombs  mentioned 
above,  Rome  lias  a  few  others  that  may  be  either 
Jewish  or  Christian.  In  the  first  decades  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  baptized  Jews  probably  used  the  existing 
Jewish  catacombs  as  burial-places;  thus,  for  ex  aim 
ple,  the  Hebrew  inscription  of  one 
Doubtful  bhefael  was  found  in  the  Catacomba  | 


-  - —  —  vu  l  V/11I  UCl 

Catacombs  Callisti.  In  the  case  of  the  large  and 
at  Rome,  well- known  Catacomb  of  Domitilla  (so 
called  because  the  noble  Domitilla,  of 
the  imperial  Flavian  house,  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
there),  its  Jewish  origin  depends  on  the  question 
whether  Domitilla  was  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  pros¬ 
elyte.  The  architectural  character  of  this  catacomb 
points  to  Jewish  origin,  because  one  of  its  cham¬ 
bers  contains  only  a  single-trough  tomb  (“arcoso- 
lium  ”)>  with  a  bench  in  front,  since  both  of  these, 
the  single  tomb  as  well  as  Ihc  fiat  bench,  are  spe¬ 
cially  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  rock-tombs  in 
Palestine,  it  is  possible  that  the  Catacomba  Domi- 
tillte  was  originally  laid  out  by  Jews,  although  it 
was  certainly  finished  by  Christians.  The  architec¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  this  catacomb  are  so  striking 
that  even  Muller  admits  Jewish  influence,  although 
he  thinks  that  the  Christian  catacombs  were  con¬ 
structed  on  pagan  and  not  on  Jewish  patterns  (Her- 
zog-IIauek,  “  Real-Encyc. ”  3d  cd.,  x.  863). 

It  is  also  impossible  to  determine  whether  certain 
catacombs  in  places  other  than  Rome  are  Jewish 
or  Christian,  particularly  as  investigations  haAre  not 
yet  been  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Rome. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  Naples  and  its  vicinity, 
and,  in  general,  throughout  southern  Italy.  Aside 


fiom  tiiose  near  the  little  town  of  Matcra,  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Yenosa  arc  a  modern  discovery,  and  none 
has  been  definitely  recognized  as 
Venosa,  Christian,  while  most  of  them  are  cer- 
Siciiy,  ta-inly  Jewish.  Discovered  in  1853, 
Carthage,  these  catacombs  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  described  by  G.  I.  Ascoli, 
Francois  Lcnormant,  and  Nicolaus  Midler.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  tufa,  which  tends  to  crumble  easily, 
there  are  galleries  here  more  than  two  meters  wide; 
hence  wider  than  those  at  Rome.  In  the  subterra¬ 
nean  main  street  the  trough-tombs — i.e.,  those  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  trough  ("arcosolia”)— 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  niche-tombs 
(“loculi”);  moreover,  not  only  the  Avails,  but  also 
the  floors,  contain  many  tombs.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  catacombs  of  Yenosa  lies  in  their  inscriptions. 
These  are  Avritten  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Greek,  the  language  in  both  cases  being  incorrect 
and  barbaric.  It  is  most  important  to  note  that  He- 
breAv  occurs  more  frequently;  for  there  are  epitaphs 
written  entirely  in  that  language ;  and  the  characters 
used  are  remarkable  for  paleographic  reasons.  One 
of  these  epitaphs  reads : 

nu  [Djirttona  p  ntra  )>&  uapo 
•Dfw  [\hr6 

(“  Resting-place  of  Beta,  son  of  Faustinas.  Peace  to 
his  soul!  May  his  spirit  share  in  the  life  eternal!  ”) 
An  epitaph  of  Avliich  the  second  portion  is  Greek 
written  in  PlebreAv  characters  is  also  noteworthy, 
and  for  that  reason  is  given  here,  from  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  Ascoli’s  “Iscrizioni  Grcche,  Latino,  Eb- 
raiclie  di  Anticlii  sepolcri  Giudaici  del  Napolitano  ” 
No.  17. 

/ 3  ) i)  tjy'iv 
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i?<s 

(“  Pcace  to  1‘is resting-place. ”)  (sic !)  urutyiD  bv 
tO'-l’NDD  'P  TlD'niD-13  UHJipnD  D12D 
.NDJNHJIK 

(T«*Of  Zmnxhvov  riptc^rre/mv  ml  Uar,/piva[c]  huv 
bytioyv-a. ) 

(“Tomb  of  Secundinus  [son  of]  Presbytorus  and 
Materina,  eighty  years  old.")  Muller  found  a  inim- 
l)ci  of  other  catacombs  at  "Venosa,  in  addition  to 
those  discovered  in  1853.  It  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  hoAvever,  whether  they  are  of  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian  origin.  The  same  s3Tmbols are  found  here,  and 
m  the  places  still  to  be  mentioned,  as  are  found  at 
Rome. 

The  island  of  Sicily  abounds  in  catacombs.  These 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  nor  has 
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tlieir  Jewish  or  Christian  character  been  determined ; 
but  there  certainly  are  Jewish  catacombs  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  (see  Paolo  Orsi,  in  “Romische  Quartalschriit,” 
1897,  pp.  475-495;  ib.  1900,  p.  190).  The  geolog¬ 
ical  formation  of  the  island  was  most  favorable  to 
the  construction  of  rock-tombs,  which  were  built  by 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  There  are  more  sin¬ 
gle  than  common  tombs;  and  the  bodies  are  placed 


not  in  niches,  but  in  arcosolia.  The  Sicilian  tombs 
must  therefore  be  designated  as  liypogea— i.e.,  sub¬ 
terranean  vaults— rather  than  as  catacombs,  and  re¬ 
semble  more  closely  their  Palestinian  models.  Jew¬ 
ish  liypogea  have  also  been  found  in  recent  times 
at  Heliopolis  in  Phrygia  (Ilumann,  •‘Altertumer 
von  Heliopolis,”  p.  46,  Berlin,  1898). 

In  Africa  the  first  Jewish  graveyards  to  be  no¬ 
ted  are  those  of  Carthage,  in  which  Jewish  cata¬ 
combs  are  recognized  (see  Delattre,  in  ‘‘Revue 


Archeologique,  ”  3d  series,  xiii.  178,  Paris,  1889). 
The  necropolis  lies  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on  mod¬ 
erately  high  hills  near  the  hill  Gamart.  It  contains 
about  200  tombs,  that  resemble  the  Palestinian  hyp- 
ogea,  although  the  loculi  give  it  the  character  of 
catacombs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Talmudic 
regulations  regarding  the  rock-tombs  have  been  im¬ 
plicitly  observed  in  this  necropolis;  and  the  fact 


that  it  is  Jewish  is  fully  determined  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Hebrew  inscriptions  that  have  been  found 
and  the  frequent  representation  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  although  most  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  in  Latin.  The  tombs  contained  no  vessels 
except  the  lamps;  but  the  walls  were  richly  deco¬ 
rated  in  relief  and  fresco,  indicating  a  certain  degree 
of  wealth  among  the  Jews  of  Carthage  (“  Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  xliv.  14). 

On  closer  investigation  Jewish  catacombs  will  be 


Ground-Plan  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  at  Venosa. 

A,  B,  entrance  grottoes;  C,  entrance  to  catacombs;  D,  principal  corridor;  E-K,side  corridors ;  L-P,  corridors  in  rums. 

(After  Aseoli.) 
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found  among  the  many  Christian  ones  in  Cyrcnaica 
and  in  its  capital..  Gyrene.  In  Lower  Egypt, 
also,  especially  near  Alexandria,  there  are  pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  catacombs  (‘‘Am.  Jour, 
of  Archeology, ”  pp.  145  cl  mj.,  Baltimore,  1887). 

In  the  Egyptian  catacombs  there  are 
Egypt-  many  cell-tombs;  i.e.,  tombs  in  which 
the  bodies  are  pushed  forward  into 
the  niches.  According  to  Selmltze,  this  indicates 
that  the  tomb  in  question  is  Jewish.  Tin’s  assump¬ 
tion,  however,  is  rightly  criticized  by  other  scholars, 
and  a  decision  of  the  question  must  await  further 
investigation.  See  Burial  and  Cemeteries. 

Bibliography  :  Bosio,  Roma  Sotterranca ,  ii.  cli.  22,  pos¬ 
thumous,  Rome,  1(532 •  Pe  Rossi,  Ballet  ina,  13(51.  iv.  40 :  idem, 
Roma  Sotterranca,  1877,  III.  538(5 ;  Garrneei,  Cimitcro  da/li 
Antichi  Ebrci  .  .  .  in  Yigna  Randanuti,  Rome,  1802; 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus.  Roma  Sotterranca ,  pp.  489  cl  scq.,  Frei- 
bu rg-i n-Brei sga u ,  1873,  2ded.,  1879;  idem ,  in Rcal-Encyc.  dev 
Christl.  AUerthilmer.  ih.  1883.  s.v.  Katahomhen ;  idem, 
Gcsch.  dcr  Christl.  Kunst,  i.  55,  ib.  1895;  Kaufmann,  Sots 
et.  OrUjine  dcs  Swnbolcs  dc  VAncien  Testament  dans  VArt 
Chretien  Prim  it  if ,  in  Rev.  Et  udes  Juivcs,  xiv.  33,  2J7  ;  As- 
eoli,  Iscrizioni  Tncditc  oMalJYote,  Grcehc ,  Latine,  El  ma¬ 
tch  e  di  Antichi  Sepoleri  Giudaici  del  JYapolitamo,  Turin 
ami  Rome,  1880;  Lenonnant,  La  Cataeomhe  Juice  de  Ye- 
nosa,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Juices,  vi.  201T207 ;  Adolf  von  Enge- 
strom,  Om  Judarne  i  Rom  Under  Aid  re  Tidcr  och  Dcras 
Katakomber ,  Upsala,  187(3:  Sehurer,  Die  Ge me indeverf as- 
sung  dcr  Judea  in  Rom  in  dcr  Kaiserzeit ,  Leipsie,  1879; 
Berliner,  Gcsch.  der  Jiulcn  in  Rom ,  i.  4(3-70,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiii,  1S93;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcrJuden  in 
Rom ,  i.  70  ct  s cq.\  Nicolaus  Muller.  Koimctcricn ,  in  Herzog- 
Hauck.  Rcal-Encyc.  3d  ed.,  x.  794  et  scq.;  Lowrie,  Christian 
Art  and  A  rcheology,  p.  42,  New  York,  1901. 

e.  c.  S.  Kn. 

CATALAN,  ABRAHAM :  Well-known  Tal¬ 
mudist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  and  his  son, 
Abraham  Catalan,  and  his  brother,  Elijah  Cat¬ 
alan,  were  contemporaneous  with  R.  Hayyim  Sliab- 
bethai  in  Salonica. 

Bibliography:  Conforte.  Korc  ha-Dorot,  p.  45a. 

G-  M.  K. 

CATALAN  (CATALANO),  ABRAHAM : 

Physician  in  Padua ;  died  1642,  He  is  the  author  of 
M  4 Olam  Hafuk,”  an  unpublished  manuscript  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  plague  of  1630-31,  during  which  time  lie 
was  very  active. 

Bibliography:  M.  Osimo,  JYarrazionc  .  .  .  CcnniBiograUci 
della  Earn iglia  Kacn  Cantarini.  pp.  50, 107  et  scq.,  Casale 
Montferrat,  1875 ;  Steinselmeider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xvi.  36. 

G.  M.  Iv. 

CATALAN,  ABRAHAM  SOLOMON  BEN 
ISAAC  BEN  SAMUEL  (not  Solomon  Abra¬ 
ham):  born  in  Catalonia ;  died  1492 ;  aut  hor  of  a  work 
treating  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  Providence, 
prophecy,  immortality,  and  the  resurrection,  and 
also  dealing  with  mathematical,  physical,  and  caba¬ 
listic  subjects.  It  appeared  under  the  title  "Newell 
Shalom”  (Dwelling  of  Peace),  Constantinople,  1538; 
Venice,  1574,  with  a  preface  by  Moses  Almosnino, 
who  cites  it  several  times  in  his  work.  “Me’ammez 
Ivoah.”  Abraham  Solomon  translated  into  Hebrew 
Albert  us  Magnus’  "  Philosophia  Pauperum,”  under 
the  title  “Kizzur  lia-Philosophia  ha-Tilyit”  (Syn¬ 
opsis  of  Natural  Philosophy),  and  Marsilius  'ab 
Inghen’s  “Questions,”  under  the  title  “Sha’alot 
u-Teslmbot  ”  (Questions  and  Answers).  Both  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript;  Catalan’s  preface  to  the  latter 
work  was  published  by  A.  Jellinek,  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  translator,  together  with  the  index  of  the 


questions,  under  the  title  “Marsilius  ab  Inglien” 
(Leipsic,  1859). 

Bibliography  :  Be  Rossi.  Hist.  Wurtcrhuch  dcr  Jiid.  Schrift- 
stcller,  p.  69;  Steinselmeider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  465,  469. 

G.  M.  K. 

CATALAN,  GERSON  B.  SOLOMON:  Au¬ 
thor;  lived  at  Arles  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  died  (possibly)  at  Perpignan  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Zacuto  and  others,  he  was  the  father  of  Levi 
b.  Gerson  (Gersonidcs).  He  compiled,  about  1280, 
an  encyclopedia  entitled  “Sha‘ar  ha-Shamayim” 
(Door  of  Heaven),  which  contains  many  quotations 
and  even  whole  treatises  from  previous  translations 
of  works  written  in  Arabic.  Following  Ibn  Pal- 
quera,  he  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with:  (1)  physics,  including  a  chapter 
on  dreams;  (2)  astronomy,  taken  chiefly  from  Al- 
Fergani;  and  (3)  theology  or  metaphysics,  which 
part,  as  Catalan  expressly  says,  contains  nothing 
new,  but  is  a  copy  of  Maimonides’  “Book  of  the 
Soul.”  The  Greek  authors  cited  are:  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  Aristotle,  Empedocles,  Galen,  Hippoc¬ 
rates,  Homer,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Pythagoras,  Themis- 
tius,  and  Theophrastus;  the  Arabic:  Ali  ibn  al- 
Abbas,  Ali  ibn  Ridhwan,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  Costa 
ibn  Lucca,  Al-Farabi,  Al-Fcrgani,  Honain,  Isaac 
Israeli,  Ibn  Tufail,  and  Ibn  Zulu*.  The  work  was 
published  in  Venice,  1547,  Rodelheim,  1801. 

Bibliography  :  Steinselmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1014;  idem, 
Hebr.  Ucbcrs.  pp.  9  ct  scq.;  Gross,  in  Monatsschrift,  xxx. 
20  ct  scq.;  idem,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  82;  Sen.  Sachs,  Kerem 
Ilcmcd,  viii.  153  ct  scq.;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Wurtcrhuch, 
p.  69 ;  Rev.  Et.  Jit  ires,  v.  278,  xvi.  186.  A  number  of  citations 
are  to  be  found  in  Kaufmann,  Die  Shine  (see  Index). 

G.  *  M.  Iv. 

CATALAN,  MOSES  HAYYIM:  Italian  poet; 
bom  in  Padua ;  son  of  the  physician  Abraham  Cat¬ 
alan.  He  was  rabbi  in  his  native  town,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age  in  1661.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  first  letters  of  Isaac  Vita  Cantarini,  whose 
teacher  he  was,  were  addressed.  His  “Mczarof  ha- 
Sekel,”  a  rhetorical  pamphlet  on  man,  has  never 
been  published.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Perla  to  Raphael  Gans  Levi, 
which  can  be  read  either  as  Hebrew  or  as  Italian. 

It  has  been  reprinted  by  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Ilebr.”  iii. 
726.  In  1645  lie  wrote  a  similar  poem  in  honor  of 
Bhabbethai  Astruc.  An  elegy  on  Lamentations  in 
ottava  lima  was  also  published  by  him  at  Padua. 

Bibliography  :  Cantarini.  Pahad  Yizhalt ,  10a ;  Osimo,  JYarra- 
zione,  p.  68;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gcsch.  dcrJiulischcn  Pocsic,  p. 

71;  Steinselmeider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1785 ;  Cat.  Glnrondi  (Sain. 
SehonbLum,  Berlin,  1872),  p.  2,  cod.  4B  (where  the  pamphlet  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Abraham  Catalan,  “rabbi  in  Padua  ”); 
Steinselmeider,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xliii.  420. 

G.  M.  Iv. 

CATALAN,  SOLOMON:  Probably  a  grandson 
of  Gerson  b.  Solomon  Catalan.  He  was  rabbi  in 
the  city  of  Coimbra  in  1360. 

btbltography:  Kayserling,  Gcsch.  dcrJuden  in  Portugal 

G-  M.  K. 

CATALOGUES  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS: 

These  were  of  frequent  use  among  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  (about  1200) 
speaks  in  loving  terms  of  his  collection  of  books  and 
of  its  catalogue,  both  of  which  he  recommends  to 
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his  son  Samuel.  Specimens  of  old  catalogues  from 
various  genizot  have  been  brought  to  light  within 
recent  years,  the  oldest  and  most  important,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  and  interest  of  its  volumes, 
being  that  published  by  E.  N.  Adler  and  I.  Broyde 
in  “Jew.  Quart,  Rev.*’  xiii.  52  at  mj.  This  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  catalogue,  compiled  ill  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  gives  an  Arabic  description  of  100  works  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  The  books  are  indeed  summarily 
described  without  much  method;  still,  the  cata¬ 
loguer  states  that  they  are  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes:  Bible,  Mislmah,  Talmud,  Theology, 
Halakah,  and  Liturgy— a  fact  which  shows  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  system  in  the  classification  of  books  even 
at  that  early  period. 

Unfortunately,  such  catalogues,  so  important  to 
bibliograph}',  are  very  scarce;  and  this  scarcity  has 
caused  a  distinct  gap  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
two  and  a  half  centuries  that  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  have  adopted  the  practise  of  publish¬ 
ing  catalogues.  In  the  following  list  of  printed  ones 
of  both  public  and  private  collections  of  Hebrew 
books,  the  former  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  towns  in  which  the  libraries  exist,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
collections : 

Public  Collections. 

Amsterdam  :  “Catalog  cler  Ilebniica  unci  Judaica aus  der 
L.  Rosentharsehen  Bibliothek,”  by  M.  Roest,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1875.  A  special  division  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  32  MSS. 
in  that  library. 

Berlin;  “Die  Handscbriftlicben  Verzeichnisse  der  Konigl. 
Bibliothek,”  .  .  .  by  M.  Steinscbneider ;  2  vols.  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  describing  259  MSS.,  Berlin,  1878, 1897. 

Bern  :  “  Catalogus  Codieinn  Bernensium,”  Bern,  1875.  At 
the  beginning  is  a  description  of  20  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bologna :  “  Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  University  di 
Bologna,”  by  Leonello  Modona,  in  “  Cataloghi  dei  Codici  Orien¬ 
tal!  di  Alcune  Biblioteclie  dTtalia,”  Florence,  1878-97  (28  MSS.). 

Breslau:  (1)  “Catalog  der  Bibliothek  der  Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde,”  Breslau.  1861 ;  (2)  “Catalogus  Bibl.  Seminarii  Jud.- 
Theol.  Yratislaviensis,”  ...  by  B.  Zuckermann,  Breslau,  1876 
(190  MSS.). 

Cambridg-e,  England  :  “  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Man¬ 
uscripts  Preserved  in  the  University  Library,”  by  S.  M.  Schiller- 
Szinessy,  Cambridge,  1876,  vol.  i.  (72  MSS.,  Bible  and  commen¬ 
taries). 

Copenhag'en  :  “  Codices  Orientales  Bibliotheca* Regim  Haf- 
niensis  .  .  .  Pars  Altera  Codices  Ilebraicos  Contiuens,"  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1851  (46  MSS.). 

Florence  :  “  Bibliotheca?  Mediceo-Laurentainro  Catalogus 
.  .  .  Tom  us  Primus,  Codices  Orientales  Complectens,”  by  Maria 
Bisconi,  Florence,  1752-57  (221  MSS.). 

Hamburg':  “Catalog  der  Hebriiischen  Handscbriften  in 
der  Stadtbibliotbek  zu  Hamburg,”  by  M.  Steinscbneider,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1878  (355  MSS.). 

Leipsic  :  “  Catalogus  Libronnn  Manuscriptorum  qui  in.  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Civitatis  Lipsiensis  Asservantur,”  by  Naumann.  “  Co- 
dices  Orientalium  Linguarum.”  by  Fleischer  and  Delitzsch, 
Leipsic,  1838  (43  MSS.).  With  additamenta  by  Zunz. 

Leyden:  “Catalogus  Codicum  Hebrax>rum,”  .  .  .  by  M. 
Steinscbneider,  Leyden,  1858  (114  MSS.). 

London  (British  Museum):  “Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,”  by.).  Zedner, 
London,  1867.  “Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in  the  British 
Museum  Acquired  During  the  Years  1808-92,”  byS.  van  Straa- 
len,  London,  1894.  “  Descriptive  List  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samar¬ 
itan  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,”  by  G.  Margoliouth,  London, 
1893.  “Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  in  tlie 
British  Museum,”  by  G.  Margoliouth,  vol.  i.  (339  Bible  MSS.), 
London,  1899.  (Bet  ha-Midrash  :)  “  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 

MSS.  in  the  Jews’  College,”  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  Oxford,  1886  (148 
MSS.).  “Catalogue  of  Hebraica  and  Judaica  in  the  Library  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,”  by  A.  Lbwy,  London, 
1891. 


Mantua:  “Catalogo  dei  Manuscritti  Ebraici  della  Commu- 
nita  Israelita  di  Mantova,”  by  M.  Mortara,  Leghorn,  1878  (78 
MSS.). 

Milan  (Ambrosiana):  “Die  Hebr.  Handscbriften,”  by  A. 
Berliner,  in  “Magazin,”  vii.  111. 

Modena  :  “  Kata-log  der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften  der 
Konigl.  Bibliothek  in  Modena,”  by  Grunwald,  1838  (27  MSS.). 

Monte  Cassino  :  “  I  Codici  e  le  Carti  a  Monte  Cassino,” 
vol.  i.  Monte  Cassino,  1869  (2  MSS.). 

Munich  :  “Die  Hebraisehen  Handscbriften  der  K.  Hof-und 
Staatsbibliotliek,”  ...  by  M.  Steinscbneider,  Munich,  1875  (418 
MSS.). 

Nimes  :  “MSs.  Hebreux  de  ia  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de 
Nunes,”  by  Joseph  Simon,  in  “  Rev.  des  Etudes  Juives,”  iii.  225 
ct  « eq.  (20  MSS.). 

Oxford:  “Catalogus  Librorum  Hebraeorum  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana,”  .  .  .  by M.  Steinscbneider,  Berlin,  1852-60.  “Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
in  the  College  Libraries  of  Oxford,”  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  Oxford, 
1886  (2,541  MSS.). 

Paris  :  “  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Hebreux  et  Samaritains 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,”  by  S.  Munk  and  H.  Zotenberg, 
Paris,  1866  (13  MSS.). 

Parma:  “  Codices  Hebraic!  Bibliot.  I.  B.  Do  Rossi,”  3  vols. 
Parma,  1803  (1,377  MSS.).  “Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della 
Bibl.  di  Parma  non  Descritti  dal  De  Rossi,”  Florence,  1880  (111 
MSS.). 

Borne  (Vatican):  “ Bibliothecce-Apostolico-Vaticanae  Codi¬ 
cum  Manuscriptorum  Catalogus  .  .  .  Tomus  Primus  Complec- 
tens  Ebraicos  et  Samaritanos,”  by  Stefani  Evodeo  and  Guiseppo 
Simone  Asseiuani,  Rome,  1756  (512  MSS.).  (Casanata:)  “Cata¬ 
logo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca  Casanatense,”  by  Gus¬ 
tavo  Sacerdote,  in  “Cataloghi  dei  Codici,”  etc.  (230  MSS.). 
(Angelica  :)  “  Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca  An¬ 
gelica,”  by  Angelo  di  Capua,  in  “  Cataloghi  dei  Codici  Ebraici,” 
etc.  (53  MSS.). 

St.  Petersburg- :  “Catalog  der  Heb.  und  Samaritanisehen 
Handschriften  der  Kaiserlichen  Oeffentlicben  Bibliothek.”  by  A. 
Harkavy  and  H.  L.  Strack,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1875  (259  Bib¬ 
lical  MSS.),  “ntrs  nSnp,  Catalogus  Librorum  Impressoram 
Hebra?orum  in  Museo  Asiatico  Imperialis,”  ...  by  Samuel 
Wiener  (in  course  of  publication). 

Strasburg* :  “  Catalog.”  etc.,  by  Landauer. 

Turin  :  “  Codices  Hebraic!  Manu  Exarati  Regia?  Bibliothecas 
qme  in  Taurinensi  Atlienmo  Asservantur,”  by  Ber.  Peyron, 
Turin,  1880  (249  MSS.). 

TJpsala  :  “  Verzeiclmiss  der  Hebriiischen  und  Aramaischen 
Handschriften  der  Konigl.  Universitiits-Bibl.,”  by  R.  V.  Zetter- 
steen,  Lund,  1900  (38  MSS.). 

Venice :  “  Catalogo  dei  Codici  Ebraici  della  Bibliotheca 
Marciana,”  by  Mose  Lattes,  in  “Cataloghi  dei  Codici  Orientali,” 
etc.  (19  MSS.). 

Vienna:  “Die  Handsehriftlichen  Hebriiischen  Werke  der 
Hof-Bibl,”  by  Albr.  Krafft  and  Simeon  Deutsch,  Vienna,  1S47. 
Supplement  by  J.  Goldenthal,  Vienna,  1851  (257  MSS.) . 

Private  Collections. 

Abbas,  Samuel,  Amsterdam,  1693.  Aboab,  Isaac,  Amsterdam, 
1693.  Abraham,  Judah  Lob  of  Meseritz,  The  Hague,  1807.  Adler, 
E.  N.  (only  Karaitiea),  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  Aguilar, 
Moses  Raphael  de  Amst.,  1680.  Almanzi,  rpr  *r,  by  S.  D.  Luz- 
zatto,  Padua,  1S64.  Azulai,  Hayyim  Joseph,  by  Sehonblum,  Lem¬ 
berg  1872.  Beer,  "iDC’C*'1  Sin,  Berlin,  1863.  Berlin,  Berlin, 
1866.  Berliner,  “  Aus  Meiner  Bibliothek,”  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1898.  Bondi,  Simon,  Dessau,  1818.  Carmoly,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1874.  Chwolson,  Daniel,  Wiina.  1S97.  Cohen, 
Joshua,  by  Cyrus  Adler,  Baltimore,  1887.  Costa,  Da,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1816.  Dubno,  Solomon,  Amsterdam,  1814.  Eger,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Hanover,  1843.  Embden.  Hartog,  Amsterdam,  1S56.  Em- 
den,  Jacob,  inn  n^p,  by  M.  Roest,  fZ>.  1867.  Esseus,  Man  van, 
ih.  1889.  Feibel.  Solomon.  Erlangen  (?),  1804. .  Ghirondi,  by  M. 
Steinscbneider,  Berlin,  1872.  Halberstamm,  rSnp,  Vienna, 

1890.  Heidenheim,  Rddelbeim.  1833.  Heinemann,  Jeremiah. 
Leipsic  [1854?].  Holdheiin,  Berlin,  1866.  Jacob  ben  Saul,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1816.  Jacobsolin,  Men*,  ih.  1864.  Jeshurun, 

Solomon,  ih.  1811.  Jonghe,  Wolf  de,  ih.  1S39.  Lehmans. 
Closes,  ih.  1832.  Lehren,  ih.  1S99.  Leeser,  by  Cyrus  Adler, 
Philadelphia,  1883.  Leuwarden,  Jacob,  ih.  1797.  Levi,  Rofe, 
Amsterdam.  1789.  Lion,  A.,  Berlin,  1863.  Lipmans,  Meir,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  ‘  1825.  Lotze,  Leipsic.  1876.  Lowenstam,  ib.  1S46. 
Luna,  Ansliel  Norden  de.  ih.  1797.  Luzzatto,  by  Joseph  Luz- 
zatto,  Padua,  1868.  Merzbacher.  nnux  ?nx,  by  R.  N.  Rabbino- 
wicz,  Munich,  1888.  Mesa.  Solomon  de.  The  Hague,  1743. 
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Michael,  □"n  misix,  Hamburg,  1848.  Nathan  Aaron  of  Schwe¬ 
rin,  1780.  Nepi,  Lemberg,  1873.  Oma,  Hayyim,  Amsterdam, 
1834,  Oppenheimer,  by  Berend,  Hamburg!  1782.  in  nSnp,  by 
Israel  Metz,  Hamburg„1830.  Pinner,  Berlin,  1801  (?).  Pinsker, 
T-""1  '^^8  by  Judah  Bardaeh,  Vienna,  1808.  Ralimanutli, 

Abraham,  Amsterdam,  1837.  Ruben  Solomon,  nr'*iip  pen  by 
Gabriel  Polak,  Uk  1857.  Rubens,  D'r?  i\sn,  ib .  1804.  siirn- 
vel,  by  M.  Stejnsehneider.  Trieste  1853.  Selig  ben  Pharez,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1835.  Straschun,  O'jnc*  N3ips,  Berlin,  18S9.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Mayer,  "rx::  niN,  by  E.  Deinard,  New  York,  1800. 
Torres-Nunes,  The  Hague,  1738,  zedner,  Joseph,  Berlin,  1872, 

The  most  interesting  catalogues  published  ly 
booksellers  have  been:  Asher,  Berlin,  1868.  Bcn- 
zian,  by  Steinsclmekler,  ib.  1869,  1870,  1872.  Bis- 
licher  Brothers,  by  L.  Zunz,  with  notes  by 

S.  Sachs,  ib.  1850.  Bodenlieiiner,  Leipsic,  1869. 
Harassowilz,  Otto,  No.  80,  ib.  1877.  Kaufmann, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1870,  1873  et  seq .  Kohler! 
No.  168,  Leipsic,  1868.  Levison,  Amsterdam,  1858. 
cruller,  min'  nnb  JV3.  ib.  1868  et  seq.  Proops, 
HGW  jn2«,  ib,  1 75$,  1780,  1784,  1840.  1843.  Rab- 
binowiez,  N.  R.,  Munich.  1888  (?). 

J-  I.  Bit. 

CATALONIA :  Duchy  of  Aragon  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Spain.  Jews  settled  in  Catalonia  (which  in¬ 
cluded  originally  the  county  of  Barcelona;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  of  Tarragona,  viz.,  Ciudad  de  los 
Judies,  Yich,  Manresa,  Gerona,  Besalii,  Peraleda, 
Confleut;  and  many  other  places)  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  Kaula  ha-Jehudi  ("the  Jew  ”)  and 
his  army  fought  the  emir  Al-Horron  Catalonian  ter¬ 
ritory:  and  after  the  f  ormer  had  fallen  in  combat 
the  Jews  under  his  command,  who  were  harassed  by 
Al-IIorr,  were  hospitably  received  in  those  Catalo¬ 
nian  cities  inhabited  by  their  coreligionists.  Contem¬ 
porary  Christian  chroniclers  deny  the  allegation  that 
the  numerous  Jews  resident  in  Barcelona,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Catalonia,  surrendered  (890)  the  strongly  for¬ 
tified  city  to  the  commander  ‘Abd  al-Karim. 

Often  the  Jews  had  to  suffer  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Crusaders  in  Catalonia,  who  came  to  assist  the  Chris¬ 
tians  against  the  Moors.  The  pope,  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishops,  forbids  these  excesses.  He  says  that 
a  difference  exists  between  Jews  and  Moors: 
“Against  those  who  persecute  the  Christians  and 
drive  them  from  their  cities  and  possessions,  war  is 
waged  rightly ;  but  the  former  [the  Jews]  are  every¬ 
where  ready  to  serve.'’ 

In  early  times  the  Jews  of  Catalonia  secured  prop¬ 
erty  rights.  Under  Count  Ramon  Berenguer  I.  it 
was  decreed  in  1068,  and  again  at  the  third  Council 
of  Gerona  in  1078,  that  those  Jews  who  bought 
lands  were  to  pay  a  tithe  to  that  parish  in  which 
the  lands  were  situated,  “quemadmodum  si  a  Cliris- 
tianis  coleretur”  (Florez,  “Espana 
Legal  Sagrada,”  xliii,  477).  Moreover,  here 
Position,  the  Christian  spirit  soon  got  the  upper 
hand.  According  to  the  old  “Codigo 
de  los  Usatges,”  in  a  litigation  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  the  Jew  had  to  take  an  oath  to  (lie  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  never  the  latter  to  the  former.  Neither 
Jews  nor  Saracens  were  admitted  as  witnesses  against 
a  Christian.  In  1024  the  lands  of  a  Jew  accused  of 
adultery  with  a  Christian  woman  were  confiscated 
and  sold.  The  conversion  of  Jews  to  Christianity 
was  favored  here  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 

He  who  insulted  a  converted  Jew,  by  calling  him  | 


trimmer,  deserter,  or  renegade,  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  twenty  ounces  of  gold. 

In  Catalonia,  connected  as  it  was  for  a  long  time, 
with  southern  France,  the  French  spirit  was  alto¬ 
gether  dominant ;  aud  this  continued  in  all  phases  of 
development  up  to  the  union  with  Aragon.  The 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  on  the  whole,  quiet  and 
peaceful;  they  engaged  in  trade  and  industries,  and 
studied  the  sciences,  particularly  medicine ;  they  at¬ 
tained  to  honors  and  respect;  medical  knowledge 
opened  the  doors  of  princes  and  counts  to  them.  The 
Jews  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tarrega,  Tarrasa,  and 
Manresa  were  noted  for  their  thrift  not  less  than  for 
their  prosperity;  and  they  contributed  materially  to 
the  dissemination  of  Catalonian  commerce.  Many  of 
the  Jews  whom  the  Alniohades  persecuted  found 
safety  and  protection  in  the  cities  of  Catalonia, 

The  Jews  living  in  Catalonia  were,  like  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  the  property  of  the  ruler;  they  bore  a  direct 
relation  to  the  king,  and,  with  all  of  their  goods, 
stood  under  his  special  protection. 
Kelation  At  the  same  time  they  could  not  be 
to  King,  called  slaves  (“servi  ”)';  for  they  had 
free  right  of  residence  by  law.  The 
king  gave  them  a  special  interest,  or  usury,  law, 
and  regulated  their  congregational  relations. 

Gradually,  however,  t  he  clergy  gained  supremacy* 
Even  before  the  reign  of  King  Jaime  I.  the  Jews  on 
Catalonian  territory  were  deprived  of  their  right  to 
act  as  judges  or  to  exercise  corporal  punishment. 
Under  Jaime  I.  Catalonia  was  united  to  Aragon  and 
Valencia  in  one  great  kingdom.  Henceforth  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Catalonia  is  that  of  their 
brethren  in  Aragon  (see  Aragon,  Barcelona, 
Gerona,  Manresa,  Spain). 

The  connection  between  Catalonia  and  southern 
France  is  also  shown  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
as  later  the  question  was  discussed  whether  Ger- 
shom’s  arrangement  forbidding  polygamy  for  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  was  binding  also  on  Catalonia, 
Catalonia  had  its  own  rite;  and  tins  generally  coin¬ 
cided  with  that  of  Provence  (Mahzor  Catalonia)  in  its 
principal  points.  “  Kol  Nidre  ”  was  not  recited  in 
Ca tal on ia n  con gregatio n s . 

Bibliography:  Viet.  Balaguer,  Histnria  de  Ceded  u  net,  L: 
Amador  de  los  Itios.  Historic! ,  i.  243,  254  ;  Erseli  and  Gruber, 
Kneue.  Section  ii„  part  28,  pp.  210,  393;  Zunz,  Hit  us,  p.  41. 

•f-  M.  K. 

CATARIVAS,  SHEMARIAH :  Talmudic 
v  liter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Tiberias,  and  went  to  Tunis  in  1750  as 
alms-collector,  settling  there  after  a  sojourn  in 
Algiers.  He  gained  a  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  piety.  Catarivas  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Baberrcbi,  one  of  the  oldest  rabbis 
of  Tunis,  whose  grandson  published  Catarivas' 
"Zeker  Zaddik  ,y  (Memory  of  the  Just),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  first  two  orders  of  the  Mishnah,  together 
with  the  “Abraham  Yagel”  of  Abraham  Cohen 
(Leghorn,  1848).  Several  of  the  responsa  of  Cata¬ 
rivas  are  contained  in  the  “Ycrek  Ya‘akob  ”  of 
Jacob  1).  Abraham  Faitosi,  Leghorn,  1842. 

Bibliography:  1).  Gazes,  Xotes  Bihlinuraphiquc a  sur  la 
Lit  tend  urc  Juive  Tunisicnne.eU pp.  90  et  seq.,  193,  Paris, 

1 889. 
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CATECHISMS  :  Manuals  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  name  as  well  as  the  form  of  Jewish  cate¬ 
chisms  has  been  adopted  from  the  Christian  Church 
in  modern  times  in  connection  with  a  more  systema¬ 
tized  religious  instruction.  Catechesis  as  a  term  for 
instructing  persons,  particularly  proselytes,  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  faith  belore  admitting  them 
into  the  fold,  was  probably  in  use  among  the  Greek¬ 
speaking  Jews  in  pre-Christian  times  (see,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Acts  xv hi.  25);  the  manual  used  for  this 
purpose  being  simply  called  “  Didache  ” -Torah  = 
teaching  (see  Didache).  In  the  Christian  Church, 
however,  the  catechization— that  is,  the  instruction 
and  other  preparation  of  the  applicant  for  admission 
into  membership — was  made  a  well-defined  branch  of 
practical  theology,  and  the  existence  of  catechisms 
as  an  aid  became  a  necessity.  In  accordance  with 
thc  old  — also  Jewish  — system  of  instruction  of 
proselytes,  the  catechism  originally  consisted  of  a 
list  of  the  capital  sins  to  be  shunned  and  of  the 
duties  or  leading  virtues  to  be  practised,  besides 
parts  of  the  creed.  With  the  introduction  of  more 
rational  methods  of  education,  due  especially  to  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  above  all  since  Lutlier, 
who  with  fine  pedagogical  insight  made  the  Deca¬ 
logue  the  basis  of  instruction  (1529),  the  catechism 
became  a  useful  and  almost  indispensable  means  of 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  as  it  presented  in 
clear  concise  language,  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers  adapted  to  common  use,  the  chief  teachings, 
religious  and  moral,  of  the  Church. 

The  need  of  such  a  catechism  was  not  felt  in  Juda¬ 
ism  of  old,  since  with  the  cessation  of  a  religious 
propaganda  cases  of  the  admission  of 

Jewish  proselytes  became  rare  and  isolated, 
Catechism  while  the  regular  curriculum  of  Jew- 

Not  Re-  ish  instruction  comprised  throughout 

quired.  the  Middle  Ages  the  entire  Torah ;  that 
is,  Bible  and  Talmud.  Only  for  the 
observance  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  compendia 
were  now  and  then  composed  to  facilitate  the  study ; 
hut  for  the  systematic  comprehension  of  the  creed 
no  provision  was  made  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  intercourse  between  Jew  and  non- Jew 
having  been  so  rare  as  to  render  a  specific  religious 
instruction  or  a  discussion  of  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Jewish  belief  unnecessary  for  the  average 
student. 

The  first  symptom  of  an  awakened  Jewish  solf- 
consciousness  was  Abraham  Jagel’s  ‘‘Lekali  Tob,” 
a  catechism  published  in  Venice  in  1587,  and  com¬ 
posed  entirely  after  the  model  of  the  smaller  cate¬ 
chism  by  the  Catholic  Peter  Canisius  (see  Maybaum, 
“Abraham  Jagel’s  Katecliismus  Lekali  Tob,”  Ber¬ 
lin,  1892).  After  Luther’s  catechism  had  given  a  new 
impetus  to  systematic  religious  instruction  even  in 
Catholic  Italy  so  as  to  give  rise  to  Canisius’  larger 
and  smaller  catechisms  exactly  after  the  Protestant 
model,  the  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the 
Jews  of  Italy,  who  stood  in  closer  relation  to  their 
Christian  neighbors  than  their  coreligionists  did  else¬ 
where,  of  having  also  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith 
presented  to  the  young  in  similar  eateclietic  form. 
This  was  the  declared  purpose  of  Yagel’s  work. 
The  need  of  a  catechism,  however,  was  not  as  yet 
felt  by  the  Jews.  The  “Lekali  Tob,”  written  in 


Hebrew  and  in  defense  of  the  Jewish  religion,  with 
constant  and  clover  use  of  rabbinical  literature  in 
support  of  views  and  conceptions  largely  adopted 
from  the  Catholic  original,  was— against  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  author— never  used  as  a  school 
manual;  but  its  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  frequently  republished  in  Hebrew  and 
translated  into  Latin  and  into  Judseo-German.  ’I  he 
books  used  for  elementary  religious  instruction 
contained  mainly  the  618  commandments  and 
Maimonides*  thirteen  articles  of  faith  with  excerpts 
from  the  prayer-book  and  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk. 
Such  books  were  the  “Emet  we-Emunah  ”  by  Isaac 
Aruvas,  Venice,  1654;  tlie“Eleh  ha-Mizwot  ”  by  Ge- 
daliali  Taikus,  Amsterdam,  1765,  who  also  wrote  in 
1764  “Emunat  Yisrael,”  a  religious  catechism  not 
noticed  by  Gudemann. 

The  first  systematic  religious  manual  after  Jagel’s 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  Judah  ben  Perez’s 
“Fundamento  Solido  de  la  Divina  Ley,”  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  Jewish  theology  written  in  dialogue  form 
in  Spanish  (Amsterdam,  1729).  A  similar  one  under 
the  title  of  “Torat  Emunat  Yisrael”  appeared  1764 
in  Leghorn,  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  for  the  use  of 
Turkish  Jews,  by  Isaac  de  Moses  Paz,  and  in  1782, 
in  Verona,  “Esamo  Osia  Catecliismo  ad  un  Giovane 
Israelito  ”  by  Simone  Calimani  (Strassburger’s 
“Gesch.  der  Erzieliuiig,”  p.  277). 

The  Mendelssolinian  era,  which,  owing  to  the 
closer  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Christian  world, 
made  a  more  systematic  religious  instruction  a  neces¬ 
sity,  brought  a  perfect  tidal  wave  of 
The  catechistic  literature.  From  1782  to 
Mendels-  1884  no  less  than  161  religious  man- 
sohnian  uals  appeared,  according  to  David 
Era.  Kaufmannand  Isidore  Loeb(see  May¬ 
baum,  “  Methodik  des  Judisclien  Re- 
ligionsunterriclits,”  p.  5),  and  the  place  of  honor 
belongs  not,  as  Maybaum  has  it,  to  W.  Dessau, 
whose  “Grundsatze  der  Judisclien  Religion”  ap¬ 
peared  1782,  but  to  Hartwig  Wessely,  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  1782 
the  first  sketch  of  a  catechism  in  his  “Miktabim,” 
republished  in  the  “  Meassef.  ”  He  had  already  recom¬ 
mended  in  his  “  Yen  Lebanon  ”  (1775)  the  composition 
of  a  religious  manual,  and  in  his  “  Gan  ISfa'ul  ”  pres¬ 
ented  the  s}rstem  in  Hebrew.  As  to  the  method  after 
which  the  matter  should  be  arranged,  the  question 
was  whether  for  the  doctrinal  part  the  thirteen  arti¬ 
cles  of  Maimonides  or  Albo’s  three  fundamental 
articles  should  be  made  the  basis,  and  whether  for 
the  duties  the  whole  Pentateuclial  system  of  laws— 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  ceremonial  laws— or  only  the 
chief  ceremonies,  besides  the  festivals  and  the  moral 
laws,  should  be  treated. 

A  number  of  authors  followed  Luther  s  example; 
hut,  in  accordance  with  ^Nuin.  R.  xiii.  and  Saadia  s 
Azharot,  they  used  the  Decalogue  as  the  basis  for  the 
treatment  of  the  duties.  J.  A.  Francolm,  1826;  B.  H. 
Auerbach,  iu  “Torat  Emet,”  1889;  S.  Holdheim,  in 
“Ha-Emunah  we  ha-DeAh,”  1857 ;  Leopold  Stein,  in 
“Ha-Torah  we  ha-Mizwah,”  1S58;  and  G.  Lascli, 
in  “Pikkude  Adonai,”  Leipsic,  1857,  all  derived  the 
618  commandments  from  the  Decalogue. 

Among  the  leading  catechisms  of  the  conservative 
school  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Alexander  Belir, 
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1820;  Solomon  Plessner,  1888;  Auerbach,  1839;  2d 
ed.  1853;  G.  Laseli,  1857;  Fcilchenfeld,  1807;  2d 
ed.  1878;  and  M.  Friedlandcr,  London,  1891. 

In  the  year  1832  Zunz  wrote  in  his  “Gottes- 
dienstliche  Yortrage  77  (p.  457)  that  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  more  tlmn  fifty  Jewish 
Catechism  catechisms  appeared  in  German,  Da- 
Literature.  nish,  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following 
Hebrew  catechisms  may  be  mentioned:  Abr.  Jagel, 
“Lekah  Tob,”  1595:  Isaac  Aruvas,  “Emet.  we- 
Emiinah,”  1654;  and  Gedaliah  Taikus,  “Emunat 
Yisrael,”  referred  to  above;  Ben  Ze’eb,  “  Yesodcha- 
Dat, ”  Vienna,  1806,  in  Hebrew  and  German;  David 
Zakkut  de  Modena,  “  Limmude  Adonai, 77  Hebrew  and 
Italian,  Reggio,  1815;  A.  Buchner,  “Doresli  Tob,” 
Y  arsaw,  1825  and  1S26;  Jacob  Tugendhold,  “  Ben 
5  akkir, 77  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  Polish,  WarsaAv 
1839. 

Hcrz  Homberg  published  three  catechisms :  “  Imre 
Shefer”  (Vienna,  1808),  in  Hebrew,  and  German; 

“Bene  Ziyyon  57  (Vienna,  1810),  which 

Early  bad  to  be  studied  in  Austria  by  brides 
Catechisms,  before  they  could  receive  the  marriage 
license;  the  third,  “Ben  Takhir” 
(Vienna,  1820),  declares  that  Jewish  soldiers  might 
be  exempt  from  the  observance  of  Biblical  laws. 

“  ‘Ed ut  Adonai 77  (Berlin,  1814;  third  edition,  Leipsic, 
1839,  and  under  a  new  title,  1850)  was  published  by 
E.  Kley;  “Gersha  de  Jankutha”  (Breslau,  1814),  by 
B.  Meseritz ;  “  Dat  Yisrael,”  in  two  volumes  (Prague, 
1810-11),  by  Peter  Beer.  lie  also  published  a  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Mosaic  Religion”  (Prague,  1818  and 
1821)  and  “Emet  we’Emunah  ”  (Prague,  1832,  2d  edi¬ 
tion).  This  catechism  omits  the  ceremonial  laws, 
and  states  that  in  the  “  interest  of  humanity  every  re¬ 
ligious  commandment  may  be  set  aside,”  and  that 
“wars  of  conquest  ”  are  prohibited  by  the  sixth 
commandment.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Jews  are 
mentioned  “bathing  in  fresh  water  and  frequent 
change  of  linen,’7  and  that  “employers  must  take 
care  of  their  employees  when  they  are  sick  or  old.” 

“Doctrine  and  Faith,”' in  Hebrew  and  German, 
by  Heinemann,  was  published,  1812,  in  Cassel;  also 
“Torat  Dat  Yisrael”  and  “Mizwot  Dat  Yisrael” 
(Berlin,  1829  and  1830).  A.  Arnheim  published 
“  Leitfaden  beim  Unterrichte  in  der  Mosaisclien  Re¬ 
ligion  77  (Glogan,  1829);  H.  Miro,  “Leitfaden  beim 
Unterrichte  der  Israelitischen  Religion”  (Breslau, 
1834);  Joseph  Maier,  “Selection  of  Fruits  from  the 
Bible77  (Frankfort-on -the-Main,  1820);  and  R.  Bene¬ 
dict,  “Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Mosaic  Relig¬ 
ion,  with  Appendix  77  (Prague,  1832).  “Judaism  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  State  77  was  translated  by  Rabbi 
A.  L.  Landau  (Breslau,  1832).  The  Hebrew  title  is 
“  Ahabat  Melek.”  “Teru'at  Melek”  was  published 
by  B.  Fritnkel  (Breslau,  1833).  H.  M.  Copenhagen 
published  “Zefirat  Tif’arali”  (Breslau,  1833).  The 
catechism  of  J.  Wolf,  Gotthold  Salomon,  and  M. 
Frankel  was  published  under  the  title,  “Yesode  ha- 
Limmud,: 7 (Dessau,  1810) ;  J.  Johlson’s,  as “Alume  Yo¬ 
sef”  (Frankfort,  1814  and  1819;  Vienna,  1824)  and 
A.  H.  Bock’s,  as  “Emunat  Yisrael”  (Berlin,  1814). 
Beer  Fraenk  was  the  author  of  “Mahene  Lewi” 
(Prague,  1816).  Julius  Schoenborn  published  a  cate¬ 
chism  (Cracow,  1819).  “  Emunat  Yisrael 77  is  the  name 


of  a  catechism  by  Xaphtali  Benedict  (Vienna,  1824), 
and  “  Gedankensammlung”  of  one  published  by  J.  M, 
Lilieufeld  (Berlin,  1825).  P.  Hurwitz  wrote  “Torat 
Adonai  Temimah  ”  (Berlin,  1832),  and  Salomon 
Pappcnheim  “Maamar  Ge’ullat  Mizrayim  u-Miz- 
Avat  Tefiilin  77  (Breslau,  1815;  published,  after  his 
death,  by  the  Breslau  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum).  A. 
Biidinger  was  the  author  of  “Moreh  Limmudim” 
(Cassel,  1830),  and  Judah  ben  Ze’eb  Loch  of  “Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Ten  Commandments 77  and  “Reli- 
gionsbuch  fur  die  Jiidische  Jugend77  (Darmstadt. 
1834).  II.  Stern  published  the  “Tree  of  Life” 
(Wurzburg,  1834),  and  Abraham  Gruontlml  the 
k‘  Mosaische  Religion sleh re  77  (Breslau,  1836).  “  Com¬ 

plete  Ceremonies  of  Confirmation  77  was  published 
by  S.  Li  ppm  aim  sol  in  (Xeukirclien,  1836).  Kaphtali 
Benedict  published  a  “Torah  Min  ha-Shamayim  ” 
('Vienna,  1814).  J.  Johlson’s “ Shoreshe ha-Dat :  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Mosaic  Religion  77  (Frankfort,  1819)  is  a 
catechism  which  was  accepted  in  the  curriculum 
for  rabbis  and  teachers  in  Bavaria.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  with  certain  omissions,  by 
Isaac  Leescr  (Philadelphia,  1830),  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions. 

Aron  Chorin  published  a  catechism  in  dialogues 
under  the  title  “Hillel 77  (Ofcn,  1837),  in  Hebrew  and 
German.  Its  leading  thought  is  that 
German  the  hiAV  of  humanity  is  divine.  Jo-  • 
Catechisms,  soph  SaalscliUtz’s  “  Basis  to  Catecliiza- 
tions”  (Vienna,  1S33)  contains  fifty 
pages  on  “God7s  Attributes77  and  four  on  “Duties 
to  Fellow-Men.”  The  post-Mendelssolmian  school 
imitated  Christian  catechisms,  and  dAvelt  on  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  existence  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
ethics  and  Jewish  teaching. 

Salomon  Hcrxheimor  displayed  pedagogical  skill 
in  laying  greater  stress  6n  ethics,  and  his  “  Israeli- 
tisehe  Glaubens-  und  Pflichtenlchre 77  (Bernburg, 
1831;  27th  edition,  1889)  Avon  great  popularity  by 
its  terseness.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  minister  of  education  “for  its  Kantian  and 
Lessingian  spirit”  in  1886. 

Samuel  Hirsch’s  “  Systematischer  Katecliismus 
der  Israelitischen  Religion”  (Luxemburg,  1856;  sec¬ 
ond  edition,  Philadelphia)  bases  ethics  upon  Biblical 
history,  and  declares  the  ceremonies,  dietary  laws, 
etc.,  to  be  needless  to  those  who  have  the  “religion 
of  the  heart,”  Judaism  being  not  “law”  ( Gesetz ), 
but  “doctrine”  ( Lehve).  Ilirsch  favors  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  Jcavs  in  the  Occident,  inasmuch  as 
the  JeAV  avIio  would  also  rest  on  Saturday  would 
break  the  commandment  “six — [and  not  five ] — days 
shalt  thou  labor.”  Joseph  Aub’s  “Gruudlagen  zu 
einem  Wissenschaftlichen  Unterricht  in  der  Mosa- 
ischon  Religion  77  (Mayence,  1865 ;  2d  edition,  Leipsic, 
1875)  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that -faith,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bible,  is  “trust  based  on  knowledge.77 
Superstition  and  atheism  spring  from  ignorance  and 
materialism,  which  are  twin  sisters.  Falsehood  can 
not  be  made  truth  by  miracles,  and  truth  needs  no 
miracles.  David  Einhorn’s  “Her  Tamid,  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Judaism”  (Philadelphia,  1866)  declares  that 
man  through  his  conscience  hears  God’s  voice, 
which  is  revelation.  The  mission  of  Israel  implies 
God’s  love  for  all  nations.  Sin  is  unnatural;  orig¬ 
inal  sin  therefore  is  impossible.  Israel’s  dispersion 
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is  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse ;  lienee  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  should  be  celebrated  as  a. “day  of  joy,”  being 
the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  our  mission, 
which  is  spiritual  and  not  national.  Yom  Kippur 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  Judaism  rejects  the  belief 
in  a  Mediator. 

Leopold  Stein’s  “Torah  u-Mizwali:  Israeli tisclies 
Religionsbuch  ”  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1858,  2d 
edition)  is  based  upon  the  Decalogue;  it  takes  the 
dietary  laws  to  be  “  sanitary  ”  laws.  Salomon  Form- 
stecher’s  “  Torat  Moslie  ”  (Giessen,  1860)  is  a  con¬ 
densed  extract  of  his  treatise,  the  “Religion  of  the 
Spirit”  (Frankfort,  1841).  Religion  is  the  law  in 
history  and  the  spirit  of  mankind.  The  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  order  to  teach  that  God 
can  be  worshiped  everywhere  by  prayer  and  by 
moral  conduct.  “  Ha-Emunali  we  lia-De‘ah  ”  (Berlin, 
1857),  by  Samuel  Iloldheim,  discriminates  between 
moral  and  national  laws,  such  as  are  Levitical, 
purity,  and  dietary  laws.  The  Sabbath  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  Occident  on  a  day  which  can  be 
conveniently  observed.  Ceremonies  have  only  an 
educational  character,  and  sacrifices  have  no  atoning 
power  without  moral  conduct. 

“  Israelitische  Religionslehre  ”  (Dessau,  1878,  2d 
edition),  by  Julius  Popper,  defines  “revelation”  as 
the  work  of  the  religious  genius  of  Israel.  Among 
ceremonies  which  he  holds  to  have  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness  are:  circumcision,  dietary  laws,  and  mazzot 
on  Pesah.  Sunday  is  the  real  day  of  rest. 

M.  Levin’s  “Israelitische  Religionslehre”  (Berlin, 
1892)  defines  religion  as  the  “belief  in  God  based  on 
knowledge.”  Prayer  should  not  be  supplication, 
but  adoration.  Death  atones  for  every  guilt.  Man 
must  remove  everything  that  might  cause  his  defeat 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  author  appar¬ 
ently  means  that  the  Jew  should  not  rest  two  days 
of  the  week,  as  by  doing  so  he  could  not  succeed 
against  his  competitors,  who  labor  six  days  of  the 
week. 

Salomon  Plessners  “Dat  Mosheli  we-Yisrael  ” 
(Berlin,  1838)  represents  extreme  orthodoxy.  Mys¬ 
ticism  plays  an  important  part  in  this  catechism. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  blessing,  because  the  six  days  of 
labor  are  a  curse.  That  the  dietary  laws,  in  Pless- 
ner’s  opinion,  are  conducive  to  health  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  their  observance,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  ordained  by  God. 

The  first  English  catechism  was  a  translation  of 
Salomon  Cohen’s  Hebrew  “  Shoreslie  Emunah”  (Roots 
of  Faith;  London,  1814).  Leeser’s 

English,  translation  of  Johlson’s  “  Shoreshe  ha- 
Cate-  Dat”  has  already  been  mentioned. 

chisms.  A.  P.  Mendes  published  “  The  Law  of 
Moses”  (revised,  London,,  1S70).  He 
speaks  of  five  “  revelations  ” :  (1)  to  Adam  and  Noah ; 
(2)  to  the  Patriarchs;  (3)  to  Moses;  (4)  to  Israel  on 
Sinai ;  (5)  to  the  Prophets. 

The  first  duty  of  a  Jew  is  circumcision.  Blood, 
certain  fat,  etc.,  are  forbidden,  in  order  to  “keep 
our  health  from  injury.”  The  thirteeu  articles  of 
creed  are  given  precedence  over  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments. 

Isaac  M.  Wise  published  “The  Essence  of  Juda¬ 
ism”  (Cincinnati,  1861)  and  “Judaism,  Its  Doctrines 
and  Duties”  (1880).  He  recognizes  the  authority 


of  the  Bible,  but  not  that  of  the  Talmud.  “True  re¬ 
ligion  is  that  the  doctrines  of  which  are  taught  in 
God’s  works  and  words.”  Among  his  four  “car¬ 
dinal  doctrines  the  mission  of  Judaism  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.”  “Mizwah”  means  a  Biblical  command¬ 
ment  which  is  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
Decalogue.  “  The  Decalogue  was  written  by  divine 
authority  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  that  it  be  known 
for  sure  that  this  is  the  moral  law,  as  ordained  by 
the  Creator  of  man.”  “The  fourth  commandment 
opens  the  duties  of  man  to  man  ”  (p.  42)  and  “  teaches 
duties  to  ourselves”  (p.  45).  “Hukkim  are  ordi¬ 
nances  concerning  the  mode  of  worship,  and  are 
obligatory  on  everyone  in  Israel,”  a  definition  which 
would  make  innovations  in  the  mode  of  worship 
absolutely  impossible. 

George  Jacobs’  catechism  (Philadelphia,  1882) 
teaches  that  “  those  who  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath 
must  surely  die,  and  that  the  souls  of  those  who  eat 
leaven  on  Pesah  shall  be  cutoff  from  Israel.  ”  Short 
catechisms  in  English  were  published  by  David 
Asher  (London,  1845),  Benjamin  Szold,  H.  A.  Henry, 
J.  Mendes  de  Solla,  N.  S.  Joseph,  Julius  Katzen- 
berg,  H.  Loeb,  I.  Mayer,  E.  Pike,  Gustave  Gottlieil, 
J.  S.  Goldammer,  Joseph  Strauss  (London,  1895), 
M.  Friedlander  (London,  1896,  4th  edition),  Aron 
Messing,  and  Barnett  Elzas;  Koplowitz  translated 
Feilchenfeld’s  “Manual.”  In  Kaufmann  Kohler’s 
“Guide  for  Instruction  in  Judaism”  (Hew  York, 
1898)  rabbinical  as  well  as  Biblical  ethics  are  duly 
considered,  and  the  growth  of  Jewish  religious  ideas 
and  ceremonies  is  traced  through  the  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  stages  of  development.  It  also  takes  the 
Decalogue  as  a  basis. 

Following  are  the  catechisms  written  in  French : 
“Catechisme  du  Culte  Judaique”  (Metz,  1818), 
written  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  French;  “Cate¬ 
chisme  Judaique,  en  Hebreu,  en  Alle- 
In  French,  mand,  en  Frangais,”  b}r  L.  M.  Lambert 
(Paris,  1837);  “Precis  Elementaire 
d ’Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,”  in  Hebrew  and 
French,  by  Elie  Halevy  (Paris,  1S37);  “La  Foi 
d ’Israel,  Ses  Dogmes,  Son  Culte,  Ses  Ceremonies,” 
by  S.  Bloch  (Paris,  1859);  “Histoire  Abrege  des 
Juifs  et  de  leurs  Croyances,”  by  Elie  Astruc  (Paris, 
1869);  “Quelques  Paroles  sur  l’lnstruction  Reli¬ 
gieuse,”  by  L.  Ivalm  (Brussels  1862):  “Precis  Ele¬ 
mentaire  d ’Instruction  Religieuse  et  Morale,”  by 
the  central  consistory  of  the  Israelites  of  France 
(Strasburg,  1838);  “Morale  en  Action  a  1 ’Usages  des 
Ecoles  Israelites”  (Mulhouse,  1S58;  2d  edition, 
Vienna,  1869) ;  “  Les  Doctrines  Religieuses  des  J uifs,  ” 
by  M.  Nicolas  (Paris,  1860).  Among  catechisms- 
written  in  Italian  are:  “Catecliisma  de  ITstruzione 
Religiosaad  Uso  della  Gioventa  Israel- 
T-n  Italian,  itica,”  by  Salomon  Joua  (Ivrea,  1858); 

“Or  Zaroa‘,  Corso  d’lstruzione  Re¬ 
ligiose,”  by  Marco  Mortara  (Mantua,  1857-62); 
“  Compendio  della  Religione  Israelitica,  ”  by  the  same 
author  (Mantua,  1855);  and  “La  Prima  Parte 
della  Fede  d’lsrael,”  by  R.  M.  Baclii.  “  A  Catechism 
of  the  Jewish  Religion,”  by  S.  J.  Colm 
In  Danish.  (Hamburg,  1811),  was  in  1812  trans¬ 
lated  into  Danish,  Abraham  Alexander 
Wolf’s  “  Lehre  der  Israeli  tisclien  Religion  ”  (Mayence, 
1825)  was  translated  into  Danish  (1862),  Dutch 
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(1844),  Swedish  (1844  and  1S52),  and  republished  in 
German  (1863),  Of  Hungarian  catechisms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deserve  mention:  the  one  written  by  Israel 
Bak  (Budapest.  1878,  2d  edition),  by  Solomon  Kohn 
(Budapest,  1888  and  1885),  and  by  Leopold  Loew 
(Budapest,  1895).  “  A  Plan  of  Instruction  in  Religion 
for  the  Jewish  Congregation  of  Budapest  ”  has  been 
translated  into  German  b}'  Bernhardt  3Iandl  (Vienna, 
1894).  David  Kaufmann  published  a  Hungarian  es¬ 
say:  ”On  the  Jewish  Catechism”  (Budapest,  1884; 
republished  in  German).  Catechisms  in  Polish  were 
published  by  S.  Dankowitz  (Cracow, 
Other  1873)  and  by  Joachim  Blumenthal 
^Languages.  (Droliobicz,  1882),  and  in  Russian  by  J. 

L.Klatzko(  Warsaw,  1884).  Four  He¬ 
brew  catechisms  were  published  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century:  “Ma'ase  Abot  ”  (Vienna, 
1896);  u  Mizwotli  Yisrael”  (Cracow,  1891);  The  613 
“Mizwot”  (Presburg,  1859),  by  J.  Landau;  and 
“  ‘Ammude  ha-'Olam  ”  for  Orthodox  schools  (Pres¬ 
burg,  1875),  by  Wilhelm  Neuman.  The  last  two  were 
translated  into  German.  Of  modern  authors  of  Ger¬ 
man  catechisms  may  be  further  mentioned :  Lazarus 
Adler  (Cassel,  1872),  Ignatz  Back  (Lei psic,  1857),  S. 
Baeck  (Lissa,  1886),  M.  L.  Belinsolm  (Odessa,  1878), 
Hirsch  B.  Fassel  (  Vienna,  1S64),  Wolf  Feilclienfeld 
(Posen,  1874),  Joseph  Horowitz  (Grodno,  1878),  Jacob 
H.  Jacobsohn  (Leipsic,  1876),  L.  Kahn  (Vienna,  1860), 
Solomon  Kohn  (Budapest,  1860, 1873, 1878),  E.  Bondi 
(Brunn,  1880,  1S85),  Jacob  Auerbach  (Frankfort, 
1S69),  L.  Lewysolin  (Worms,  IS06),  3kl.  Levinger 

(Bremen,  1876),  L.  Levi  (Heeliingen,  1877),  D.  Leim- 
dorfer  (Nordhausen,  1876;  Frankfort,  1SS1;  Vienna, 
1898),  Gerson  Lasch  (Leipsic,  1857  and  1861),  Julius 
Landsberger  (Berlin,  1861 ;  2d  edition,  1876),  Georg 
Wolf  (Vienna,  1S78),  Marcus  Winter  (Vienna,  1861), 
Abraham  Singer  (Ujliely,  1875),  J,  Schwarz  (Great 
Ivanisza,  1877),  D.  Rothschild  (Breslau,  1879),  Lud¬ 
wig  Philippson  (Leipsic,  1844,  18*58;  Vienna,  1878), 
Emanuel  Mandus  (Breslau,  1860  and  1870,  Ortho¬ 
dox),  A.  Kapka  (Prague,  1882;  8th  edition,  Berlin, 
1884),  D.  Kohn  (Odessa,  1880),  Michael  Silberstein 
(Wiesbaden,  1888),  Israel  Singer  (Ujliely,  1881),  H. 
Sondheimer  (Lahn,  1881),  Jacob  Mautner  (Vienna, 
1884,  1894,  1896),  Ludwig  Stern  (Frankfort,  1895, 
Orthodox),  Oscar  Waldeck  (pseudonym;  Vienna, 
1886),  M.  Spanier  (Berlin,  1898),  Adolf  Weiss 
(Prague,  1894),  M.  Zuckermandl  (Frankfort,  1889), 
T.  M.  Caro  (Posen,  1883),  J.  Goldschmidt  (Frank¬ 
fort,  1896),  Eisik  Bentauvim  (Jaffa,  1899),  F.  Feil- 
chenfeld  (Breslau,  1881 ;  3d  edition,  Frankfort,  1900), 
H.  J.  Scliuetz  (Cleve,  1854),  Eliezer  Nathan  (pseudo¬ 
nym;  Rodelheim,  1804),  M.  Gottlieb  (Frankfort, 
1896 ;  Hanover,  1898,  part  ii.),  U.  Grunwald  (Tilsit, 
1893),  J.  Gnttman  (Teschen,  1896),  Leopold  Katz 
(Ratibor,  1890),  H.  Lesser  (Colberg,  1858),  W.  Wes- 
sely  (Prague,  1846),  Israel  Steinliardt  (Arad),  S. 
Stern  (Prague,  1893). 

Bibliography  :  Strassburger,  Geschichte  der  Erzteliung  unci 
dcs  Unteri'ichts :  S.  Maybaum,  Methodik  ties  Jildischen 
Religions-Jjntcrichts ,  1896. 

K-  E.  Scnn. 

CATECHUMENS,  HOUSE  OF  (called  also 
Casa  dei  Neofiti) ;  A  Roman  institution  for  con¬ 
verting  Jews  to  Catholicism,  which  the  Jews,  by 
means  of  taxes,  were  compelled  to  support.  The 


Vatican  founded  this  house  for  converts  March  21, 
1548  (Rieger,  ii.  64),  by  setting  apart  various  sums 
from  its  revenues.  Bv  a  papal  decree  of  Jan.  1, 
1565,  certain  revenues  were  to  be  used  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  tines  levied  on 
Jews  for  possessing  scrip  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  lending  money  on  interest,  or  engaging  in  cer¬ 
tain  occupations  were  to  go  to  their  support  also. 
Under  Pius  V.  forcible  conversions  occurred  in  large 
numbers.  His  successor,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  con¬ 
tinued  the  institution.  Hitherto  man}"  Jews  became 
converts  through  the  fear  of  powers  that,  might  be 
exerted  against  them ;  now  many  took  this  step  in 
the  hope  of  profiting  thereby.  For  Gregory  XIII. 

ordained  that  all  church  dignitaries 
Burden  of  should  assist  the  converts  by  material 
Support  encouragements  and  recommenda- 
Put  on  the  tions.  Whereas  the  Vatican  had  pro- 
Jews.  tected  these  converts  up  to  this  time, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  had  now  to  bear  this  burden.  Sirleto,  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  catechumens  or  neophytes,  was  active 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Jews.  Before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Catechumens  all  conversions 
that  took  place  were  voluntary.  The  House  marked 
the  second  stage,  since  it  was  designed  as  a  retreat 
and  prison  for  recalcitrant  neophytes  during  the 
process  of  transition.  Later,  when  the  revenues  for 
the  catechumens  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  point,  con¬ 
version  by  means  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
J ews  tliree  times  a  year  at  Cliristmas  sermons  against 

Judaism  was  begun. 

Sixtus  V.,  by  a  bull  of  Oct.  22,  1586,  permitted 
the  Jews  to  rebuild  synagogues  on  the  earlier  sites, 
provided  the  contributions  for  the  support  of  cate¬ 
chumens  be  not  reduced  in  amount.  And  Clement 
VIII.  reduced  the  tax  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  for  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Catechumens  from  2,500 
scudi  to  800  scudi,  whereof  300  scudi  fell  to  the 
Cloister  of  Converts. 

After  the  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Ancona, 
those  remaining  were,  in  later  times,  taxed  oppres¬ 
sively.  In  Nov.,  1604,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Rome, 
Joshua  Assouth,  with  his  four  children,  was  forced  to 
enter  the  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  and  the  latter  were  bap¬ 
tized  (Rieger,  l.c.  193).  Besides,  where  the  neophyte 
refused  to  become  a  convert  voluntarily,  force  often 
was  applied,  and  finally  the  victims  were  killed  by 
hanging.  If  they  accepted  baptism,  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  government  was  usually  made  in 
addition  to  the  sum  deri  ved  from  Jewish  taxes.  The 
catechumens,  as  a  Roman  institution,  survived  until 
late  into  the  eighteenth  century.  As  late  as  1784 
sixty  Jewish  children  were  thrown  into  prison  be¬ 
cause  two  other  children  were  being  hidden  from 
the  officers  of  the  Casa  dei  Neofiti  ;  they  had  to  be 
given  up  to  release  the  remainder  (Rieger,  l.c.  253; 

“  Monatssclirift,”  pp.  399  et  seq.).  The  Jewish  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Casa  were  abolished  in  1810 
(Rieger,  l.c.  359). 

Bibliography:  Revue  Et.Juives ,  ii.2Sl,  ix.  77;  Vogel  stein 
«nd  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Jucl.  in  Rom ,  ii.  passim,  Berlin, 
1895 :  Berliner,  Gesch.  der  Jud .  in  Rom .  ii.  2,  passim ,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1893 ;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages ,  p.  46,  London,  1896. 
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Catechisms 
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CATEGORY  (Greek,  icarrjyopia  =  A 

term  introduced  by  Aristotle  into  the  pliilosoph 
ical  vocabulary*  signifying  “attribute,”  “predi¬ 
cate.”  According  to  him  every  word  contained  - 
in  a  proposition  belongs  to  one  of  the  following  ten 
categories:  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
pkvje,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  passion. 
Words  being  images  of  objects,  it  is  obvious  that 
every  object  can  be  predicated  by  one  or  more  of 
these  categories.  For  this  reason,  after  having 
briefly  expounded  the  categories  in  the  hook  K arqyo- 
ptai ,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  “Organon,”  Aristotle 
treated  this  doctrine  at  length  in  his  “  Metaphysics.  ” 

In  the  latter  book,  however,  the  categories  change 
their  characters  somewhat,  and  instead  of  substance 
and  attributes  they  represent  being  and  its  accidents. 

Of  all  the  categories,  only  the  first,  that  of  substance 
which  represents  the  being,  has  a  real  existence; 
the  others  are  only  appended  to  it,  describing  its 
qualities.  For  Aristotle  there  is  no  being  but  the 
individual  being,  as  perceived  by  the  senses;  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  ten  categories  must  be  found  in  every 

kind  of  being.  p 

There  was  no  fundamental  change  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  categories  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that 
of  Kant.  Plotinus,  after  a  lengthy  critique  on  Aris¬ 
totle’s  categories,  in  the  first  books  of  the  sixth 
“Ennead,”  distinguishes  two  classes  of  categories: 
five  of  the  intelligible  sphere,  and  five  of  the  sensi¬ 
ble  world.  The  former  are  substance,  rest,  motion, 
identity,  and  difference;  tlie  latter,  substance,  rela¬ 
tion,  quantity,  quality,  and  movement.  Though 
allusions  to  this  classification  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Jewish  Neoplatonists,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Aristotle  was  adopted  even  by  the 
latter. 

The  first  Jew  to  give  an  account  of  the  categories 
was  Saadia.  In  demonstrating  the  unity  of  God  he  i 
analyzes  the  ten  categories  and  shows  that  none  of 
them  can  be  applied  to  God  (“Emunot  we-De‘ot,” 
ii.,  viii.  et  seq.).  Gabirol,  in  dealing  with  the  nature 
of  matter  and  form,  frequently  refers  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  (“MekorHayyim,”§ 2,  pp.  11  rt^.,inMunk’s 
“Melanges”).  Bahya,  like  Saadia,  mentions  them 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  God  (“  Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,”  i.,  vii.)  and  in  the  definition  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  accidents  (“Torot  lia-Nefesh,”  p.  6).  Jo¬ 
seph  ibn  Zaddik  also  points  out  that  uoue  of  the 
categories  can  be  applied  to  God  (“  Ila-' Olam  ka- 
Katan, ”  ed.  Jellinelc,  p.  53).  Abraham  ibn  Daud 
devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his  “Emunah  Bam  mall  ” 
to  an  explanation  of  the  categories.  Maimonides 
frequently  refers  to  them  in  his  “  Guide  of  the  Per¬ 
plexed  ”  ;  and,  like  Al-Farabi,  he  designates  them  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  of  “  genus.  ”  J acob  Anatoli  trans¬ 
lated  the  K anp/optai  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  full 
explanation  of  them  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical 
terms,  entitled  “Buah  Hen.” 

The  general  term  adopted  in  Hebrew-  for  “  cate¬ 
gory  ”  is  which  is  the  translation  of  the 

Arabic  term  “makalali,”  used  by  the  Arabian  philos¬ 
ophers.  Hebrew  designations  of  the  several  cate¬ 
gories,  also  translated  from  the  Arabic,  arc:1»X» 
D^yn  (substance),  rfiDSH  (quantity),  “I 

HD\s‘n  (quality),  IVDI!  TOXD  (situation), 
msnDVnn  (relation).  T1D  TDtiD  (time).  IHX 
HI.— 40 


(place),  ppn  “l 'DX'O  (possession),  ityD'ty  (ac¬ 

tion),  hvzn'W  1DNE  (passion). 


Huu  I0GRAPHY ;  TrenfieJenburg,  Gcsch.  der  Kateporieenlelire , 
B  184(5  '  Bonitz,  in  SibzundShertCMe  (Ur  Kateerhchcn  Akcid<> 
mic  der  Wisacmchaftcn,  pp.  591-641,  Vienna,  18o3 ;  Scliuppe, 
Die  Kciterjoricn  dcs  ArUtoteles ,  186t>. 


CATHERINE  II. :  Empress  of  Russia;  bom  in 
Stettin  May  2, e 1729;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  Nov. 

17,  1796.  She  was  the  wife  and  successor  of  Peter 
III'.,  and  usurped  tlie  throne  July  9,  1762. 

Within  a  week  of  her  accession,  Catherine  was 
called  upon  to  ratify  a  decree  of  the  Senate  giving 
the  Jews  free  admission  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 
She  was  liberally  inclined;  hut,  having  been  raised 
to  the  throne  through  the  extreme  Orthodox  party, 
found  herself  unable  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senate,  and,  in  her  perplexity,  was  relieved  by 
having  her  attention  drawn,  by  Prince  Odojevski, 
to  a  side-note  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna  concerning  a 
similar  request:  “I  will  not  derive  any  profit  from 
the  enemies  of  Christ,”  whereupon  Catherine  post¬ 
poned  her  decision  (”  Russki  Archiv,  1865,  p.  49*/). 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741- 
1762)  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  had  been  carried  on. 
Catherine,  in  her  zeal  to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
Old  Russia,  and  to  flatter  its  prejudices,  could  not, 
with  all  her  liberalism,  openly  favor  the  Jews;  there¬ 
fore  they  were  not  included  in  the  edict  issued  Dec. 

15, 1762,  permitting  foreigners  to  enter 

Edict  Eac-  and.  to  settle  in  Russia  (“  Complete 

eluding  Russian  Code,”  xvi.,  Iso.  11,720).  Her 
Jews.  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was, 
however,  manifested  in  her  letter, 
dated  May  11,  1764,  to  Governor- General  Browne  of 
Riga,  concerning  certain  foreign  merchants  of  the 
New  Russian  provinces,  who  came  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  a  bureau,  instituted  in  1763,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  These  foreign  merchants  were  to 
be  permitted  to  live  in  Riga  and  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  same  legal  conditions  as  merchants 
of  other  Russian  provinces.  Furthermore,  if  any 
clerks,  agents,  and  workmen  should  be  ordered  by 
these  merchants  to  settle  in  New  Russia,  they  were 
j  to  be  provided  with  passports  and  with  an  adequate 
escort,  irrespective  of  their  religion.  Finally,  if 
three  or  four  persons  should  arrive  from  Mitau,  on 
their  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  claims  upon  the 
government,  they  were  to  be  provided  with  pass¬ 
ports,  simply  stating  their  names,  without  mention¬ 
ing  their  nationality  or  religion.  To  prove  their 
identity  such  persons  were  to  present  a  letter  from 
the  merchant  Lew  in  Wulff  of  St.  Petersburg.  To 
this  letter  the  following  postscript  is  added  in  Ger¬ 
man,  in  the  hand  of  the  empress:  “Wenn  Si  emir 
nicht  verstehen,  so  wird  es  meine  Schuld  nicht  seyn ; 
dieser  Brief  hat  der  President  von  der  Protcction- 
Canzley  selber  gesclirieben.  Halten  Sie  dieses  alles 
cveheim.”  The  “foreign  merchants”  mentioned  in 
the  letter  were:  the  rabbi  Israel  Hayyim,  and  his 
assistant,  Nathan  Abraham  of  Birsen  (Birzhi).  and 
the  merchants  David  Levi  (Bamberg),  Moses  Aai on, 
Belli*  Benjamin,  and  Israel  Lazer,  the  “mohel  ”  Lasar 
Israel,  and  the  laborer  Jacob  Marcus  of  Mitau. 
They  were  escorted  to  St.  Petersburg.  Some  of 
them  soon  returned  to  Riga  and  settled  there  with. 
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their  families  and  servants  (Buchholtz,  “Gescli.  der 
Juden  in  Riga,”  p.  57). 

In  tliis  diplomatic  manner  avoiding  the  name 
“Jew,”  the  empress  deemed  it  advisable  to  usher  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  into  Russia.  In  another 
letter  to  Governor-General  Browne  she  speaks  of 
her  great  intentions  concerning  the 
Liberal  Jews,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  these 
Attitude  intentions  (ib.  p.  61).  In  answer  to  a 
Toward  complaint  of  Beniamin Baehr,  “factor 
the  Jews,  of  the  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Cour- 
land  Jews.”  against  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Riga,  Catherine  wrote  to  Browne,  Oct. 
15,  1765,  directing  him  to  inquire  whether  the  conn- 
cil  (Rath)  in  spite  of  its  privileges  had  the  right  to 
oppress  such  people,  who  had  begun  to  develop  trade 
in  Riga  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  enjoining 
that  the  complainants  be  protected  and  their  petf- 
tions  granted  (ib.  p.  65).  The  “  foreign  merchants  ” 
did  not  go  to  South  Russia;  most  of  them  settled  in 
Riga,  and  some  of  them  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1769 
Catherine  permitted  Jews  to  settle  in  the  New  Rus¬ 
sian  provinces  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  foreigners, 
these  being  invited  to  people  the  deserted  South 
Russian  steppes. 

With  the  first  division  of  Poland  in  1772,  a  great 
number  of  the  Jews  of  White  Russia  became  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects.  In  a  manifesto  issued  by  Count  Cher- 
nishov,  the  new  governor-general  of  White  Russia, 
in  the  name  of  the  empress,  promised  equal  rights! 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  nationality,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired  territories.  The 
phrase,  “  without  distinction  of  religion  or  national¬ 
ity  ”  is  used  in  most  of  the  ukases  of  the  empress. 
The  Russian  historian  Gradovski  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Catherine  II.,  having  declared,  on  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne,  her  profession  de  foi  to  rule  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  spirit,  never  saw  any  danger  to 
the  Orthodox  Church  from  the  Jews  and  Judaism, 
as  had  her  predecessors.  While  she  often  warned  the 
governors  against  the  Roman  Catholic  orders,  and 
especially  against  the  “  plotting  ”  Jesuits,  she  did  not 
hesitate  (in  1772)  to  grant  religious  rights  to  the  Jews 
(“  Otnosheniya  k  Yevrevam,”  etc.,  p.  478,  note). 

But  notwithstanding  the  magnanimous  intentions 
of  Catherine,  the  Jews  were  restricted  to  a  Pale  of 
Settlement,  almost  immediately  after  the  rights 
of  equality  had  been  officially  granted  them.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  wish  of  the  empress,  but  was 
due  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  Senate,  which  at 
that  time  possessed  great  power  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire.  While  the  law  recognized  the 
Jews  as  Russian  subjects,  granting  them  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants  throughout  the 
empire (“ Complete  Russian  Code,”  xix..  No.  13,850), 
administrative  decrees  were  issued,  keeping  them 
out  of  the  great  Russian  provinces.  By  a  ukase  of 
1776  the  rule  of  the  “kahal”  was  reestablished,  and 
the  old  poll-tax  reintroduced.  In  1786  the  Senate, 
in  answer  to  an  application  of  the  Jews  of  White 
Russia  to  the  empress,  issued  a  decree  curtailing  the 
judicial,  commercial,  and  industrial  lights  of  the 
Jews.  .  That  the  empress  was  opposed  to  the  nar¬ 
row-minded  policy  of  the  Senate  may  be  seen  from 
this  remarkable  decree :  “  Since  the  above-mentioned  , 
[White  Russian]  inhabitants,  holding  the  Jewish  j 


faith,  have,  in  virtue  of  the  ukases  issued,  already 
entered  into  a  position  equal  to  that  of  other  inhab¬ 
itants,  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  observe  the  rule 
that  every  one  according  to  his  rank  and  standing 
shall  be  enabled  to  enjoy  his  rights  and  benefits 
without  distinction  of  faith  or  nationality  ”  (“  Vosk- 
hod,  Jan.,  Feb.,  18S9,  p.  4o;  Gradovski,  “Otno- 
slieniya, ’  etc.,  i.  12).  For  the  inhuman  cruel¬ 
ties  practised  upon  the  Jews  of  Uman  and  other 
places  in  South  Russia  in  1782,  Catherine  was  not 
responsible. 

At  the  end  of  Catherine’s  reign  two  ukases  were 
issued  which  bear  the  signature  of  the  empress,  but 
arc  utterly  opposed  to  her  previous  tendencies.  The 
first,  dated  Jan.  3,  1792,  under  the 
Restric-  pretext  of  giving  the  Jews  of  Yckatc- 
tions  upon  rinoslav  and  Taurida  the  same  privi-  . 
th.e  Jews,  leges  as  those  given  to  the  Jews  of 
White  Russia,  prescribes  that  Jews 
can  not  be  admitted  into  the  gild  of  merchants  of 
Smolensk  and  Moscow  (“ Complete  Russian  Code,” 
xxiii.,  No.  1706).  The  second,  issued  July  4,  1794 
(No.  17,224),  determines  the  localities  where  Jews  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  business  and  trade,  thus  in  an 
indirect  way  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  carry 
on  business  in  the  great  Russian  provinces;  it  also 
compels  the  Jewish  merchants  to  pay  a  tax  for 
their  business  and  trade  licenses  in  the  provinces 
open  to  them  the  double  of  that  paid  by  Christian 
merchants.  Only  the  Karaite  Jews  were,  in  1795, 
exempt  from  the  double  tax,  and  from  that  time  the 
Karaites  enjoyed  special  privileges. 

Thus  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  “Semiramis 
of  the  North  ”  affecting  the  Jews  did  not,  like  many 
other  of  her  well-meant  reforms,  accomplish  the  ex¬ 
pected  results;  but  through  the  fault  of  the  narrow¬ 
minded  officials  they  rather  resulted  in  establishing 
the  Pale  of  Settlement  in  which  the  Russian  Jews 
are  still  shut  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Bibliography  :  RussUi  Archiv ,  1805,  p.  492 ;  Budiholtz.  Gescli . 
derJuden  in  Riga,  Riga,  1899;  Levancla,  Rolny  Vhmnolo - 
Qicncshi  Shornik  Zakonov  i  Polozhen  i,  St.  Petersburg,  1874* 
Vp8klwd-i  1889,  Jan..  Feb.,  p.  45;  Gradovski,  Otnoshcuinci  It 
I  evreyam ,  etc.,  i.  478,  note,  St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

IL  R. 

CATHUA :  Name  of  a  famity  of  Nethinim  re¬ 
turning  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (I  Esd.  v. 

30).  In  the  order  of  enumeration  they  correspond 
to  Giddel  in  Ezra  ii.  47  and  Nell.  vii.  49. 

E-  G-  G,  B.  L. 

CATTANEO,  CARLO  :  Italian  Christian  juris¬ 
consult;  born  in  Milan  June  15,  1801;  died  at  Cas- 
tagnole,  near  Lugano,  Feb.  5,  1869.  Although 
Cattaneo  was  not  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
Jews,  he  vehemently  protested  against  the  oppres¬ 
sive  laws  to  which  the  Jews  in  Italy  were  then  sub¬ 
jected.  In  a  work  entitled  “Ricorche  Eoonomiche 
sulle  Interdizioni  Imposto  dalla  Legge  Civile  agli 
Israeli ti  ”  (Milan,  1899),  Cattaneo  demonstrates  tliat 
the  outlawry  of  the  Jews  is  detrimental  to  society. 

Bibliography:  Boccardo,  Enciclnpedia  Italiana ,  v.  300: 

Jost,  Jxeuerc  Gescli .  der  Israelite)!  ,  i.  360. 

I.  Bn. 


CATTLE  (Hebrew,  rupD  =  “  possession  ”) :  Term 
used  to  denote  all  domestic  animals,  the  principal 
possession  of  nomadic  and  pastoral  peoples. 
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Cattle  were  very  important  in  the  early  life 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  story  of  Abel,  who  was  a 
“keeper  of  sheep,”  and  offered  unto  the  Lord  '‘of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock  ”  (Gen.  iv.  2,  4),  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  an  indication  of  the  conditions  of  early 
times.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  his  sons  were 
“shepherds”  in  all  the  significance  of  the  word 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34;  xlvii.  1,  8,  4,  0);  and  their  respective 
stories  show  the  importance  of  cattle  in  their  lives. 
Their  cattle  furnished  them  their  dwelling,  the  tent, 
their  clothing,  and  their  food,  the  last  consisting  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  and,  on  great  occasions, 
meat.  They  also  supplied  them  almost  exclusively 
with  the  material  of  the  sacrifices. 

After  having  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Israelites  did  not  entirely  abandon  their  early  mode 
of  life.  Some  tribes,  particularly  those 
In  Agri-  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Simeon,  contin- 
culture.  ued  in  the  pastoral  life,  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  nature  of 
their  respective  territories.  Others  seem  to  have 
continued  the  rearing  of  cattle,  along  with  their 
new  agricultural  occupations.  Therefore  the  herds 
and  flocks  were  a  part  of  all  blessings  (Deut.  viii. 
13,  xxviii.  4)  and  prophecies  (Jer.  xxxi.  27,  xxxiii.  12, 
13  ;  Zech.  ii.  4).  In  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  kings  were  called  “shepherds ”  (II  Sam.  v.  2, 
vii.  7;  Isa.  xli.  28),  and  the  same  figurative  language 
is  used  to  describe  Providence  (Ps.  xxiii.  2). 

The  live  stock  of  the  Israelites  consisted  chiefly  of 
small  cattle,  horned  cattle,  and  asses.  The  camel 
and  the  horse  were  not  common  in  Biblical  times. 
Small  cattle — i.e.t  sheep  and  goats  were  the  most 
numerous,  since  Palestine,  like  the  other  Mediterra¬ 
nean  countries,  was  in  ancient  times,  as  in  modern, 
well  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  animals.  They 
were  known  by  the  collective  name  |XV;  (?on  ;  com¬ 
pare The  Homeric see  Goat,  Sheep).  Horned 
cattle  were  raised  successfully  only  in  well-watered 
places,  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  and,  particularly,  the  western  part  of  Bashan. 
They  were  called  Ipn  (bakar,  “plowers”;  compare 
“ armen turn,”  from  “arare ” ;  see  Ox).  Asses  weie 
as  common  as  they  were  good,  and  she-asses  were 
especially  appreciated  (Gen.  xii.  16,  xxx.  43;  Josh, 
vii.  24;  I  Sam.  viii.  16),  even  after  the  introduction 
of  the  horse  (Ezra  ii.  66  et  seq. ;  Nell.  vii.  68  et  seq.). 

Many  passages  in  the  Scriptures  enjoin  on  man 
kindness  and  humanity  toward  domestic  animals. 

God,  as  Creator  and  Providence  of  all 
Kindness  animals,  gave  man  sway  over  them, 
to  Animals,  delegating  to  him  Ilis  providence,  as 
well  as  His  dominion.  Punishing  man. 
He  strikes  also  the  animals;  making  His  peace  with 
mankind,  He  extends  the  reconciliation  .to  animals. 
The  firstlings  of  the  domestic  animals  are  His,  as  are 
the  first-born  of  Israel.  Domestic  animals  were  en¬ 
titled  to  their  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Deut.  v.  14),  and  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
were  allowed  to  wander  through  the  fields  feeding 
on  the  spontaneous  products  (Lev.  xxv.  7*,  Ex. 
xxiii.  11).  Castration  was  forbidden,  according  to 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  40;  probably  based  on 
Lev.  xxii.  24),  and,  likewise,  hybridization  (Lca  . 
xix.  19).  To  plow  with  an  ass  and  an  ox  was  not 
allowed,  probably  because  of  the  superior  strength 


of  the  ox,  which  was  the  plower  par  excellence 
(Deut.  xxii.  10).  The  overladen  ass  must  be  relieved 
of  part  of  his  burden,  and  if  he  should  fall  under  it, 
his  master  must  help  him  up  (Deut.  xxii.  4).  The 
ox  treading  out  the  corn  was  not  to  be  muzzled 
(Deut.  xxv.  4).  A  cow  or  a  ewe  and  her  young 
could  not  be  killed  in  one  day  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  .  The 
origin  of  the  command  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother’s  milk  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv. 
21)  is  uncertain.  Its  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
to  deter  the  Israelites  from  a  heathen  custom 
(see  Bochart,  “Ilierozoicon,”  pp.  634  et  seq.\  Dill- 
mann,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Nowack,  “Lelirbuch  der 
Iiebraischen  Archaologie,  ”  p.  117.  Maimonides, 
“Moreh  Nebukim”). 

During  the  summer  cattle  were  left  in  the  open  air. 
At  night  they  were  driven  into  pens  or  folds,  for 
which  the  Bible  has  a  great  variety  of  names:  rma 
Bozrah  (Micali  ii.  12);  Mikla  (Hal),  iii.  17 

et  seq.)\  mu,  Gederah  (Hum.  xxxii.  16,  24,  36); 

Mishpetayim  (Gen.  xlix.  14). 
Shelter  at  These  pens  were  sometimes  fenced 
Night.  about  with  stakes;  more  often,  how¬ 
ever,  they  consisted  of  an  enclosure 
with  a  dry-stone  wall,  to  protect  the  cattle  from  wild 
beasts;  and  occasionally  they  were  provided  with 
watch-towers  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10).  The  cattle  were 
counted  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  when  going 
out  and  coming  in ;  and  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to 
replace  every  missing  head,  unless  he  could  prove 
that  it  had  not  perished  through  his  own  fault  (Gen. 
xxxi.  39;  Ex.  xxii.  12-13;  compare  Amos  iii.  12). 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  pens  were  watering- 
places,  consisting  generally  of  a  well  or  cistern, 
with  a  trough.  To  dip  out  the  water  and  fill  the 
troughs  must  have  been  one  of  the  hardest  duties  of 
the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxiv.  20,  xxix.  8-10).  During 
the  winter  the  cattle  were  sheltered  in  regular  stables 
(pTlO,  marbek ),  which  were  furnished  with  cribs 
(D12X»  ebus ).  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
ox  and  the  cow  were  generally  fed  on  chopped  straw 
(pn,  teben,  Isa.  xi.,  lxv.  25),  or  sometimes  on  a 
sour  mixture  (]”»n  belil  harniz ),  a  provender 
consisting  of  various  grains,  mixed  with  alkaline 
herbs  (Isa.  xxx.  24),  sometimes  like  the  “  farrago  ” 
of  the  Latin  (see  Bochart,  l.c.  pp.  113,  303;  Blau,  in 
“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxvii.  522  et  seq.).  Horses  also  were 
fed  on  chopped  straw  and  on  barley.  Oats  and  hay 
were  then,  as  now,  unknown  in  Oriental  countries. 
Fatlina'S  were  probably  kept  always  in  the  stables, 
hence  the  expression,  ‘“egel”  or  ** 'egle  marbek” 
(pniTO^y^m  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Jer.  xlvi.  21:  see 
Gesenius.  “Thesaurus,”  p.  1260;  Bochart,  I.e.  pp.  302 
et  seq.).  Elsewhere  fat  beeves  are  called  D'fiOH 
(Beri’im  =  “fattened”),  in  contradistinction  to  ’’jn, 
re£i  (“beeves  of  pasture,”  I  Kings  v.  3),  or 
mcriMm  (II  Sam.  vi.  13;  I  Kings  i.  9).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  understood  the  art 
of  breeding  with  a  view  to  the  bettering  of  the 
race.  Under  this  heading  one  would  hardly  con¬ 
sider  the  trick  of  Jacob,  used  to  increase  bis  flocks 
at  the  expense  of  his  father-in-law. 

Bibi.IOORapiiy:  Boelmrt.  HicvozaiCOH ;  NowacX,  Lclnbucfo 
dcr  Hchraiselien  Jireliuolouic. 
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CAUCASUS  or  CAUCASIA  (Russian,  “Kav- 
kazski  Krai  ”  =  the  country  of  the  Caucasus):  A  di¬ 
vision  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  European 
Russia;  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  south 
by  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Black  sea.  It  consists  of  six  governments,  four 
provinces,  and  two  districts.  The  Jewish  inhabit¬ 
ants^  according  to  the  census  of  1897,  numbered 
58,4 <1,  or  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
(‘A  oskhod,”  1902,  No.  3).  These  figures  are  prob¬ 
ably  too  low. 

The  exact  number  of  the  Caucasian  Jews  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Some  of  them  (in  the  southern 
provinces)  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
while  others  (in  Georgia)  have  embraced  Christian¬ 
ity.  .  They  are  also  often  confounded  with  Jewish 
immigrants  from  European  Russia.  Yonder  Hoven 
estimates  the  number  of  the  native  Jews  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  to  be  about  100,000  (“  Buduslichnost.”  1900, 
No.  52). 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Caucasus  among  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments,  provinces,  and  districts  according  to  the 
censuses  of  1SS6  and  1891-92  : 


DfSTBTBUTION  OF  JEWS  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 


Jews. 

Per  cent  of 
Total  Popu¬ 
lation. 

Northern  Caucasus  (1S91-92): 

Government  of  Stavropol . 

1,215 

4,965 

5,100 

52 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

Province  of  Tersk _ .* . 

Province  of  Kuban . 

District  Cliernomorski  (Black  sea) . 

Transcaucasia  (1886): 

! 

Government  of  Kutais . 

Government  of  Till  is . 

Government  of  Erivan . 

7,082 

7,632 

44 

i^oSc 

ooc 

Government  of  Baku . 

Government  of  Yelisavetpol . 

Province  of  Daghestan . 

Province  of  Karsk . 

8,603 

1,755 

9.210 

1.20 

0.24 

1.46 

District  of  Zakatalsk . 

8 

Some  of  the  Caucasian  Jews  claim  to  be  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  which  were 
taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
Supposed  while  others  (particularly  the  Geor- 
Descent  gians)  are  equally  certain  of  their  de- 
from  Lost  scent  from  the  Israelites  who  were 
Ten  Tribes,  taken  from  Palestine  by  Shalmaneser. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this 
belief  is  based  upon  valid  tradition  or  whether  it  is 
of  later  origin,  and  an  attempt,  by  means  of  bad 
philology,  to  connect  the  “Habor,  ”  near  which  river 
the  exiles  vere  settled,  with  "Iberia,”  the  name  by 
which  the  Caucasus  is  known  to  classical  writers. 
In  the  Georgian  language  the  Jews  are  called 
“Huria,”  a  term  which  is  related  to  “Iberia”  (Koch, 
“Reise  Durch  Russland,”  Preface,  p.  L\\). 

The  Russian  archeologist  and  linguist  Vsevolod 
Miller  believes  that  a  large  Jewish  population  for¬ 
merly  existed  in  that  part  of  Media  which  was  later 
called  “Atturpatakan,”  and  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  “  Azerbeijan,”  and  that 
this  country  was  probably  the  cradle  of  the  Caucasian 
Jews.  He  thinks  that  they  have  preserved  the  old 


Semitic  type  to  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
European  Jews.  The  presence  of  a  distinctive  Jew¬ 
ish  type  among  many  of  the  Caucasian 
Jewish  peoples  has  long  been  noticed  by  trav- 
Type  elers  and  ethnographers.  It  is  espe- 
Among  dally  interesting,  as  some  of  these 
Caucasian  people,  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Peoples.  Ossetes,  for  instance,  are  not  of  one 
and  the  same  race.  Baron  Peter  Uslar 
suggests  that  during  the  past  two  thousand  years 
Jewish  tribes  often  emigrated  to  the  Caucasus 
(“Russische  Revue,”  xx.  42,  xxi.  300).  Miller  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  very  remote  times  they  emi¬ 
grated  thither  from  Media.  All  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  historians  speak  of  the  existence  of:  a  large 
Jewish  population  in  Transcaucasia  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  era. 

When  St.  Nina  came  to  the  city  of  Urbnis  in 
Georgia  from  Jerusalem  in  314,  she  is  said  to  have 
spoken  to  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  language  (“Ilis- 


toire  de  la  Georgie,”  translated  by  Brosset,  I.  i.  31, 
37,  54,  64,  93,  100,  104-120).  When  the  Persians 
took  possession  of  Transcaucasia  in  366,  the  Jews 
adopted  the  old  Persian  language,  which  they  called 
“Parsee”  or  “Tat,”  from  which  they  formed  a  jar¬ 
gon  with  an  admixture  of  words  taken  from  the 
Bible  and  from  languages  of  local  tribes.  They 
write  this  jargon  in  Hebrew  square  characters. 

From  the  Arabic  writers  Mashuli,  IbnHaukal,  and 
from  the  “  Derbend  Namch  ”  (a  Persian  history  of 
Derbend)  it  is  evident  that  the  Arabs,  when  they 
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conquered  Daghestan  in  the  eighth  century,  found 
a  ]ai'"'e  number  of  Jews  there.  According  to  I  an- 
tyukhov  (probably  following  Quatrefages,  “Obser¬ 
vations  Anthropoiogiques  an  Caucase,”  Tiihs,  1898, 
cited  in  “Archiv  far  Anthropologic,”  xxvn.  448,) 
tlie  Caucasian  Jews  may  bo  considered  descendants 
of  the  Chaldeans  (early  Babylonians),  who  originally 
dwelt  on  the  upper  Euphrates  and  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Lake  Van,  but  who 


in  later,  though  even 
still  remote,  times  in¬ 
termixed  with  the 
native  Caucasians. 

In  the  course  of  time 
many  of  these  Jews 
renounced  Judaism 
and  embraced  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
Chewsures  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Swanetes 
and  of  the  Lesghians 

are  of  Jewish  descent. 

In  the  fifth  century 
the  rulers  of  Georgia 
claimed  that  their 
ancestors  came  from 
J  e  r  u  s  a  1  e  m.  T  li  e 
Chaldean  has  little 
in  common  with  the 
Arabo- Semi  tic  type. 

Erckcrt,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  comparison 
of  the  head  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  Jews  with 
those  of  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  dis-  . 

tricts in  which  they  dwell,  gives  the  following  data: 

CEHIALIC  INDEX  : 

a  7prlipiian  Tatars . 79.4  mesocephalic 

rpm'Ss  83.5  bradiy  cephalic 

Armenians .  85.6  hyperbrachycephahc 

Mountain  Jews! ! . 86."  hyperbrachycephalio 


Height  of  Head  : 

Kalmucks . 62.0 

Georgians . JM/jJ 

Mountain  Jews . opJ 

Armenians . *1,i 

Nasal  index  : 


Facial  Index  : 

Georgians . 

Kalmucks . 

Armenians . 

Mountain  Jews . 


. 02.4 

. 62.5 

. 62.9 

. 75.3 


Mountain  Jews . 

Armenians . 

Georgians . 

Kalmucks . 

If  the  shape  of  the  head  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
a  fine  type,  the  mountain  Jew  may  be  considered 
to  rank  first  among  the  Caucasian  races,  which  are 
classified  by  Erckcrt  in  the  following  order:  moun¬ 
tain  Jews,  Armenians,  Kumyks,  Georgians,  Azer¬ 
baijan  Tatars,  Ossetes,  Circassians,  Tshechentzy, 
Lesghians,  Nogaians,  Kalmucks  (“Der  Kaukasus 
umf  Seine  VOlker,”  pp.  370-377).  .  _  . 

The  stature  of  the  Jews  in  the  district  of  Ivuba 
(government  of  Baku)  is  1.618-1,631  mm.;  that  of 
tlie  Jews  in  the  government  of  Kutais,  1,630;  ot 
those  of  Daghestan,  1,044.  These  three  groups  ex¬ 
hibit  slightly  varying  types ;  they  have  completely 


adopted  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom, 
they  live  (Pantyukhov,  l.c.). 

Mountain  Jews  (“Bergjiulen  ”)  are  those  of  the 
Caucasian  Jews  who  live  in  villages  (  auls  )  and 
some  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Daghestan,  Tersk, 
Ivuban,  and  in  the  governments  of  Baku  and  Yelisa- 
vetpol,  and  who  speak  an  Iranian  language,  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Tat.  The  Tats  themselves  are  of  Iranian 

origin,  but  have  in¬ 
termarried  with 
Jews.  They  speak 
the  same  dialect  (Tat 
mingled  with  He¬ 
brew)  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  Jews.  They 
probably  arrived  in 
the  Caucasus  with 
the  Jews  in  the  times 
of  the  Aclisemenidce, 
having  been  sent  to 
guard  the  northern 
boundary  of  Persia 
on  the  Caspian  sea. 
According  to  Anisi¬ 
mov,  the  Tats  of  to¬ 
day  were  Jews  when 
they  arrived  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  they 
embraced  Moham¬ 
medanism  only  when 
the  Arabs  conquered 
the  country.  They 
themselves  cherish 
this  belief,  and  care¬ 
fully  preserve  their 
Hebrew  books 
(Hahn,  “  Aus  dem 
Kaukasus,”  p.  181). 

Hasdai  ben  Isaac,  in  his  letters  to  the  king  of  the 
Cliazars  (about  900),  says  that,  according  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Cliazars  formerly  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir  (Serir  in  the  eastern  Caucasus).  Miller  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Jews  of  the  Caucasus  introduced 
Judaism  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Cliazars,  and  that 
the  Jews  of  Daghestan  originated  in  Azerbeijan. 
He  refers  to  Esther  iii.  8  and  to  II  Kings  xvii.  6. 
He  thinks  that  old  Jewish  colonies  in  the. Caucasus 
existed  in  Tabasseran  and  ill  Kaitak,  in  which  region 
there  is  a  place  still  called  “  Shuit-Katta  ”  (Jewish 
pass).  About  three  hundred  years  ago  many  Jews 
emigrated  thence  to  Majlis,  the  capital  of  the  Tatars, 
and  a  little  later  to  Jangi-kent  (=  New  Settle- 

Larcre  Jewish  communities  existed  in  the  ninth 
century  in  Tiflis,  Bardaa,  Derbend,  and  other  places 
in  the  Caucasus.  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-73),  the  power  of  the  exilarch  extended  over 
all  the  communities  of  Armenia,  Kota,  and  Georgia. 
Guillaume  de  Bubruquis  in  1254  found  a  large  Jew¬ 
ish  population  in  the  eastern  Caucasus. 

The  traveler  Judah  Chorny  also  concludes  that 
the  Jews  arrived  in  the  Caucasus  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Temple,  and  that  up  to  the  fourth 
century  of  the  common  era  they  lived  under  Persian 
protection.  At  the  end  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
when  Tatar  hordes  overran  Persia,  and  the  Cau- 


Mountain  Jews  of  the  Caucasus. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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casian  Jews  were  driven  from  their  homes,  the  latter 
came  in  contact  with  their  coreligionists  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  adopted  the  rabbinical  teachings  as  relig¬ 
ious  law.  Soon  they  began  to  study  the  Talmud, 
of  which  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  when 
Eldad  ha-Dani  (ninth  century)  visited  them.  This 
is  also  corroborated  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and 
Pethahiah  of  Regensburg.  In  the  centuries  when 
the  great  Talmudic  schools  flourished  in  Babylon, 
many  eminent  Talmudists  lived  in  Derbent  and  the 
ancient  Shemacha,  in  the  government  of  Baku.  In 
many  regions  in  the  government  of  Baku,  where  at 
present  there  are  no  mountain  Jews,  ruins  of  their 
aids  and  graves,  and  traces  of  irrigation  trenches, 
etc,,  are  to  be  found.  The  local  Mohammedans  still 
call  these  ruins  by  their  old  Jewish  names;  e.g., 

“  Chifufc  Tcbe”  (Jewish  Hill),  “Chifut  Kabu'r  ” 
(Jewish  Grave),  etc.  In  some  parts  of  Daghestan 
the  Mohammedan  religion  has  supplanted  Judaism; 
but  in  many  Mohammedan  families  are  to  be  found 
Jewish  books  inherited  from  Jewish  ancestors. 

The  Caucasian  Jews  can  not  be  classed  among  the 
Karaites,  as  they  still  adhere  closely  to  the  Talmud. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at  the  present 
time  their  Talmudic  knowledge  is  not  extensive  and 
that  they  have  added  demonology  to 
Supersti-  Judaism.  Owing  to  this  comparative 
tious  Be-  ignorance  they  are  nicknamed  by  the 
liefs.  European  Russian  Jews  “Byky” 
(oxen).  The  Jews  of  Daghestan  and 

Baku  believe  in  good  and  in  evil  spirits;  e.g.,  Seer- 
Ovy  (the  spirit  of  the  water),  Ider,  Hudur-bai,  Ives- 
sen-bai,  and  others.  The  most  venerated  is  the 
mighty  Num-Negyr  (the  spirit  of  travelers  and  of 
the  family),  which  name  signifies  “unutterable” 
(literally,  “do  not  take  a  name  ”).  A  belief  in  per¬ 
petual  warfare  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits 
is  deep-rooted  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  among 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  Caucasus.  According  to 
Erckert,  the  Caucasian  Jews  in  the  times  of  °the 
Seieucids  were  in  communication  with  Palestine. 
The}’  helped  to  spread  Christianity  in  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  the  highlands  of  Albania.  The  moun¬ 
tain  Jews  are  probably  later  emigrants,  who  in  the 
eighth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
settled  in  the  region  north  of  Derbent.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they 
removed  to  the  neighboring  Maj lis.  Another  stream 
of  emigrants  may  have  followed  about  1180  from 
Jerusalem  and  Bagdad  via  Persia.  Erckert  and 
man}  otheis  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Caucasian 
Jews  amalgamated  at  an  early  date  with  the  native 
tribes.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus  the  Jewish  type  is  everywhere  repre¬ 
sented,  and  that  even  among  Christian  and  Moham¬ 
medan  tribes  many  Jewish  customs  and  habits  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
Ossetes  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  1  evirate  marriage  still 
exists,  which,  according  to  Chorny,  the  mountain 
Jews  also  strictly  observe.  Even  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  manner  of  speech  of  the  Ossetes 
resemble  those  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  their  villages 
bear  Hebrew  names,  and  the  marriage  and  funeral 
ceremonies  correspond  in  many  respects  with  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  same  may  be  said 
about  the  Tshechentzy. 


The  Caucasian  Jews  differ  greatly  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Jews.  Their  language,  dress,  education,  em¬ 
ployments,  and  their  whole  character  render  them 
almost  a  separate  people;  and  they  even  differ 
greatly  among  themselves. 

The  Georgian,  Lcsghian,  and  Ossete  Jews  differ 
as  much  from  one  another  as  do  the  countries  in 
which  they  live.  The  Jews  of  Daghestan  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  foregoing,  either  in 
language,  dress,  mode  of  life,  or 
Manners  moral  views.  They  differ  little  from 
and  the  other  warlike  mountain  tribes 
Customs,  among  whom  they  dwell.  They  only 
differ  from  their  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  neighbors  in  their  adoption  of  the  Tat  lan¬ 
guage.  They  all  dress  in  the  Circassian  style,  and 
go  about  armed  with  daggers,  pistols,  and  swords; 
even  being  armed  when  they  go  to  bed  or  when 
praying  in  the  synagogue.  They  are  skilled  horse¬ 
men.  Their  occupations  are  mostly  dyeing,  cattle- 
breeding,  gardening,  and  viticulture/  They  own 
small  farms,  and  rent  land  from  their  Mohammedan 
neighbors,  by  whom  they  are  much  oppressed.  They 
raise  tobacco,  and  manufacture  excellent  weapons. 
Even  their  liakams  know  how  to  handle  the  spade, 
the  hoe,  and  the  hammer. 

Owing  to  their  persecutions  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  the  mountain  Jews  in  the  Russo-Caucasian 
wars  always  sided  with  the  Russians;  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  valuable  services,’ 
granted  them  equal  rights  with  the  other  Caucasian 
tribes.  Lately,  however,  these  rights  have  been 
curtailed. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  mountain  Jews,  the 
Georgian  Jews  have  always  exhibited  great  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  have  fought  against  the  Russians.  Their 
love  for  the  fatherland  is  as  proverbial  as  their  bra¬ 
very  in  war.  Notwithstanding  his  war- 
Mountain  like  character,  however,  the  Georgian 
and  Geor-  Jew  becomes  penitent  and  humble  in 
gian  Jews.  the  synagogue.  Here  he  may  be  seen 
to  weep  for  the  unfortunate  destiny 
of  his  coreligionists  scattered  over  the  world.  Geor¬ 
gian  Jews  are  found  in  Tifiis,  Ivutnis,  Suran,  Karasu- 
bazar,  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Besides  the 
Georgian  and  mountain  Jews,  mention  should  here 
be  made  of  the  Caucasian  SunnoTMKr  (Sabbata¬ 
rians),  who  are  probably  descendants  of  the  Chazars. 
Their  type  is  more  Slavonic  than  Semitic,  but  their 
mode  of  life  is  Jewish :  they  not  only  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath  strictly,  but  also  observe  all  the  Mosaic  laws 
and  many  rabbinical  precepts.  In  Tiflis  in  1894 
their  community  numbered  thirty  families,  besides 
many  who  lived  outside  the  village  and  occupied 
themselves  with  cattle-breeding,  agriculture,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  They  have  the  same 
prayers  as  the  Russian  Jews,  but  use  the  Russian 
language  instead  of  the  Hebrew.  Some  of  them 
send  their  sons  to  AVilna  for  a  higher  rabbinical  edu¬ 
cation  .  They  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  intermarry 
with  rabbinical  Jews;  but  such  marriages  are  rare. 
The  Georgian  and  especially  the  mountain  Jews 
deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  intermarry  with  the 
Subbotniki. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  improvements  in  com- 
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munication,  outside  interest  in  the  Caucasian  Jens 
lias  become  more  extensive.  Their  coreligionists 
have  endeavored  to  spread  culture  among  them 
-while  the  Zionist  organizations  have  established  some 
schools  for  the  rational  study  of  Hebrew.  For  *“r' 
ther  details  reference  maybe  made  to  the  ai tides 
on  the  respective  cities,  provinces,  and  peoples,  bee 
also  Akmexta  and  Cuazaks. 

BinMOGliAPilY;  ! 


in  «5m- 

fmn°mAh  dlV»  izuchcniua  rcvrcislw-'Mskavo 

Vnrlrfm  S t  Petersburg,  1892;  Merzbacher,  A  us  den  Koc7uc- 
laz»//rtf;  b ;‘/®X""D,TpjDS  C  3901-  Anisimov,  KavKazshie 

^VhLC  *  7V?/ssixcbc  Bcvuc.,  xx.  42,  xxi.  300 ;  SbnrniK  Ala- 

Siam ilgsli 

^  ole®  hiem.  'SotiZhcniva  o  CLaza- 


No  ^0*  1895,  No.  33?  »**&*■ 

f AH?  ^ 

Sill?  Usi’ar,’  hvcvnv'cisMw .  Izfj!gcfi,'a  lo^n’Ohsson  ^fts 

«  *J&2S&£ 

Purls,  1828.  H  R 


CAUL. — Biblical  Data:  Nowadays  applied 
to  the  membrane  surrounding  the  human  fetus; 
used  also  in  other  senses.  In  the  Bible:  1-  A.  rendei- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  D’D'Oe',  the  second  on  the  list  of 
toilet  articles  worn  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem  (Isa. 

iii  18)  Schroder  emends  this  to  “shemisim,  which 

he  compares  to  the  Arabic  “  shumaisali  ”  (little  sun). 

It  would  then  mean  an  article  of  jewelry,  perhaps  j 
a  pendant.  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  it  to  desig¬ 
nate  nets  uSed  as  adornments  for  the  han.  The 
Seotuagint  gives  it  this  sense;  and  the  Targum  re¬ 
produces  the  word,  which  by  Mishnaic  usage  is  eon- 
■firmed  as  a  net  for  tlie  hair  (see  Levy,  ‘fceuhebr. 

Worterb.”  iv.  s.v.).  . 

2  Used  in  an  anatomical  sense  of  the  enclosuie 
of  the  heart,  perhaps  of  the  pericardium  (Hosea 

X1 3 . ^Most  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  to  trans¬ 
late  “yoteret,”  a  word  occurring  frequently  m  tlie 

priestly  regulations  and  in  connection  with  the  liver. 

It,  is  best  taken  to  mean  the  fatty  mass  surrounding 
the  liver.  This  was  always  included  (Ex  xxix.  Id, 
92;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4;  vm.  16,  ~o;  ix. 
10,’  19)  in  the  burnt  offering. 

e.  c.  ii.  G-  L‘ 

_ In  Kabbinical  Literature ;  According  to 

the  A  Y  it  was  the  caul,  with  some  other  parts 
of  the  sacrifice,  that  was  burned  on  the  altar 
For  we  read:  “And  tliou  slialt  take  all  the  fat  that 
covcrctli  tlie  inwards,  and  tlie  caul  that  is  above  tlie 
liver,  and  tlie  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon 
them’,  and  burn  them  upon  tlie  altar”  (Ex.  xxix  Id; 
compare  references  below).  The  Hebrew  term  here 


rendered  “caul”  is  “yoteret"  (rnff),  always  occur¬ 
ring  in  connection  with  “kabeil”  (133  =  iver  ); 
this  “yoteret  ”  is  variously  translated  by  earlier  and 
later  scholars.  Thus,  the  Septuagint  renders  it  “  the 
lobe  of  the  liver”;  and  so  do  Josephus  (“  Ant.  in. 

9  §  2)  Gescnius  (“Diet.”  s.v.),  Kohut  (  Aruch 
Completum,”  iii.  476,  *.*.  Ttt  Tx‘n),  Jastrow  (“Diet 
p  572),  and  the  Karaites  (see  Aaron  b.  Elijah, 

“  Gan  ‘Eden,”  Shehitali,  xxi.).  This  rendition  does 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
original.  Of  the  eleven  Biblical  passages  containing 
the* term  “yoteret,”  seven  are  mandatory  (Ex.  xxix. 

18  22*  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4),  and  the  re- 
mainiug  four  (Lev.  viii.  16,  25;  ix.  10  [where  the 
preposition  p,  “from,”  is  used],  19)  are  narrative. 

In  six  of  tlie  former  (the  only  exception  being  Ex. 
xxix  2°)  yoteret  is  described  as  being  situated  ?y 
n nan  over  the  liver  ”),  which  can  not  be  said  of  a 

lobe  or  of  any  part  of  the  liver  itself.  B  ere  the 
preposition  ?j>  (“above,”  “over,”  "upon  )  absent  in 
tlie  mandatory  clauses  as  it  is  m  the  narratives,  it 
mio-lit  be  assumed  that  “  yoteret  ”  is  in  the  construct 
state  and  the  phrase  nD3n  miT  would  really  mean 
“the  pendant  (in’  =  'redundant,  hanging  over  , 
i  e  ‘lobe  ’)of  tlie  liver.”  But  the  presence  of  tlie  prep¬ 
osition  iu  tlie  six  mandatory  clauses  precludes  this 
construction,  and  consequently  also  tins  rendition 
That  the  narrative  clauses  do  not  embody  the 
preposition  does  not  prove  the  contrary.  Tlie  nar- 
rator  simply  relied  on  the  exact  designation  con¬ 
veyed  in  tlie  mandatory  passages.  Tlie  joteret 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  for  among  the  viscera 
adjacent  to  and  over  tlie  liver.  Leeser  finds  it  in 
the  midriff:  and  this  partly  agrees  with  Kashi  s 
definition,  as  explained  by  Kohut  ((.c.  U- 
wsw;  compare  Jastrow,  l.c.  ooib,  s.v.  b.u.3^0), 
•‘Rotlifieisch,”  tlie  fleshy  fibers  connecting  tlie  mid¬ 
riff  with  tlie  costal  cartilages.  But,  as  even  tlie 
midriff  is  not  directly  over  the  liver,  a  double  layer 
of  tissue  intervening  between  them,  the  A.  \  .  ren¬ 
ders  tlie  phrase  by  “the  caul  over  the  liver 
This  definition  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate,  and 
agrees  with  that  of  Kaslii  (to  Ex.  xxix.  13  according 
to  Musaphia,  in  ‘“Aruk,”  s.v.  ^SID),  and  with  the 
translations  of  Zunz  (Arnlieim),  Luzzatto  Furst  (in 
Lev  l  c  -  in  Ex.  l.c.  lie  translates  -Happen  );  and  by 
it  is’ meant  that  part  of  the  caul  which  forms  the 
duplicating  extending  from  the  transverse  Assure  o 
tlie  liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  “ gastroliepatic ”  or  “small  omen¬ 
tum”  (compare  Struck  to  Ex  xxix.  13;  Kautzscli, 
Ex  and  Lev.  l.c. ;  contrast  Kohut,  l.c.,  s.v.  133  3W 
Rome  obiect  to  this  definition,  because  the  small 
onltum  is  devoid  of  fat:  but  as  the  Bible  never 
includes  the  yoteret  under  tlie  fats,  this  objection  is 
not  tenable  (compare  Sifra,  Wayikra,  Hobali  ix.  [ed. 

Weiss  D.  21  bl;  Pesik.  Zutta  to  Lev.  m.  10:  Has¬ 
tings,  “Diet.  Bible.”*.®.  “Caul”;  Clieyne,  “Encyc. 
Bibl.”  v.  “ Caul”;  see  Sacrifice). 

The  Karaites  include  the  yoteret  among  the  am- 
mal  parts  forbidden  to  the  Jews  as  food  (see  Aaron 
b  Elijah,  l.c.;  Elijah  Basliyazi,  Aderet Eh} ahu 
Shehitali  xviii.);  rabbinic  law,  however,  knows  of 
nonsuch  prohibition  (see  Hu,  117a;  f**-; 

s.v.  mnv;  Pesik.  Zutta,  l.c.;  Maimouides,  Tad, 
Ma’akalot  Asurot,  vii.  5;  Nahmamdes  toLev.m.  6e 
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^•)*  1  ^4  tlie  caul  mentioned  by  Josoplius  (“  Ant  ” 
iii.  11,  §  2)  in  connection  with  such  a  law  does  not 
mean  the  yoteret  is  evident  from  his  naming  the  caul 
and  the  lobe  of  the  liver  as  distinct  parts  devoted  to 
the  altai  (ib.  iii.  0,  §  2).  What  he  means  is  doubt- 
lessh'  the  epiploon,  or  the  fatty*  membmne  constitu¬ 
ting  the  gastrocolic  or  great  omentum.  The  same 
is  meant  by  Herodotus  (ii.  47),  who  mentions  the 
caul  m  connection  with  an  ancient  Egyptian  sacrifice 
to  the  moon. 

J-  SR-  S.  31. 

CAUTION  (DVac)  :  Warning  given  to  witnesses 
before  testimony.  Neither  Biblical  nor  rabbinical 
law  requires  a  witness  to  confirm  his  testimony  by 
an  oath.  Jewish  casuists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
witness  who  would  not  tell  the  truth  without  an 
oath  would  not  scruple  to  depose  a  falsehood  with 
an  oath  (Tosef.,  Kid.  43b,  ».v.  “JIashta”;  compare 
Josephus,  “B.  J.  ”  ii.  8,  §  6).  1 

Instead  of  an  oath,  rabbinical  hnv  prescribes  in 
criminal  cases  a  preliminary  caution  or  admonition 
m  the  course  of  which  the  witnesses  are  exhorted  to 
testify  to  such  matters  only  as  have  come  under 
their  personal  observation,  and  are  warned  not  to 
state  anj-thing  based  on  imagination  or  hearsay. 
They  are  told  that  the  court  will  subject  them  to  a 
careful  examination  and  a  searching  cross-examina- 
tion  finally,  the  formal  caution  laid  down  in  the 
ALishnah  (feanh.  iv.  5;  Maimonides,  “Yad  ”  Sanh 
xn.  3)  proceeds  as  follows: 

Know  ye  that  tlie  responsibilities  devolving’  upon  the  witness 
in  criminal  cases  are  vastly  more  serious  than  those  of  the  wit 
ness  m  civil  suite.  In  civil  suite  a  man  makes  gofd  tbeTosses 
sustained  through  his  falsehood,  and  is  for- 
Resp°nsi-  given ;  but  in  criminal  cases  the  blood  of  the 
bihties  of  victim  of  falsehood  and  the  blood  of  his  possi- 
Witness.  ble  offspring  to  the  end  of  time,  which?*  cut 
.  „  ,  .  .  off  by  bls  undeserved  death,  fall  on  the  head 

WltfSS7  7hat  sucb  is  tbe  <**»  is  evident  from  God's 
rebuke  admnnstered  to  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  10) 
where  it  is  said,  The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  bloods  cry  unto  me  ’ 

anT’nnr^h111?  Bl,bIe,says  ‘Tby  brother’s  Moods  (TnN 
and  not  Ihy  brother  s  Mood,'  it  teaches  that  Cain  was  con¬ 
sidered  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Abel’s  possible  proven v 
as  well  as  that  of  Abel  himself.  Also  the  fact  UmuTtlTS 
™/\Go,d  created  one  man  only,  should  teach  thee  that  whoso 
a  sm"Ie  ninocent  life  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  des- 
troyed  a  whole  generation;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  whosoever 

wholV^eneration1006111  of®  IS  “?  ”ieiitoriousas  «  be  bad  saved  a 
wnoie  generation.  .  .  .  Say  not,  however,  k  Why  should  we  mix 

SwitnM  m  !hT  trouhles  ?  ’  Scripture  declares  (Lev.  v  1) 
hSl  h  U  -Yh?  hath  seen  or  known,  and  doth  not  tell  it,  shall 
ear  his  iniquity.  Nor  must  ye  scruple  about  becoming  the  in 

(SoTx  "  fo)  ^  MyhennStheath*  i  R1ememher  the  Scrlpturaf maxim 

trrov.  xi.  10),  When  tne  wicked  perish  there  is  shouting.’  ” 

Tlie  object  of  tiie  closing  admonition  is  to  remind 
the  honest  man  of  his  duty  to  bear  witness  even 
against  a  person  tried  for  his  life,  to  impress  upon 
him  the  verity  that  the  escape  of  the  guilty  is  an 
injury  to  the  innocent,  while  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  a  benefit  to  the  public.  Therefore  al¬ 
though  the  criminal’s  deed  can  not  he  undone,  no 
maAvkish  compassion  should  prevent 
Object  of  the  giving  of  testimony  leading  to 
warning*,  conviction  (Deut.  xix.  13;  Sifre,  l.c. 

18  /) ;  therefore,  too,  the  honest  Avit- 
cess  must  not  scruple  to  testify  against  tlie  accused 
m  tne  event  of  whose  conviction  he.  the  witness’ 
must  act  as  executioner  (Deut.  xvii.  7;  Sifra  Kedo- 


shim,  viii. ;  Sifre,  Deut,  S9).  See  Cawtau  Punisii- 
MEX’T,  WaKNIXG. 

Bibliography:  MaimoniOes,  Tad  ha-JTazakah,  Sanh.  xii  3 
E-  c-  S.  jtf'.  ' 

CAVAILLON :  Small  town  in  tlie  department 
of  -Viuieluse,  France.  In  ins  book,  “  Reponses  de 
ltabbins  Fran^ais  et  Lorrains  ”  (Vienna,,  1881)  Joel 
Holler  mentions  (No.  17)  a  rabbi  of  Cavaillon 
E hezer  ben  Judali,  pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Mcnahem’ 
wiio  lived  at  Orleans  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  elev- 
enth  century.  It  also  appears  from  tlie  same  book 
(Aos.  21,  22)  that  tlie  celebrated  Kashi  of  Troyes 
was  m  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  Cavail¬ 
lon.  Gross  (“Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  591),  however 
maintains  that  the  passage  refers  not  to  Cavaillon’ 
but  to  Chalons-sur-Saonc.  However  that  may  be’ 


The  Old  Synagogue  at  Cavaillon. 

(After  a  photograph.) 

it  is  certain  that  Jews  were  living  at  an  early 
period  at  Cavaillon.  A  Jew  named  Jaquiellus  was 
a  tenant  of  crown  lands  in  1303  (Bardinet,  “Revue 
Histonque, »  1880,  xi  v.  36).  A  document  of  tlie  year 
13/3  mentions  five  Jews  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  rendered  homage  to  tlie  bishop  to 
whom  the  Jews  of  Cavaillon  paid  an  annual  quit- 
rent  lor  the  houses  and  lands  owned  by  them  in  Ills 
territory  (ib.  xii.  44,  46). 

In  1453  the  Jews  were  relegated  to  a  special  quar¬ 
ter  (  Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Communaute  de 
Cavaillon,”  No.  127).  The  year  1485  was  an  unfor- 
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tunate  one  for  the  Jews  of  Cavaillon.  Imitating  tlie  | 
inhabitants  of  Arles  and  Tarascon,  the  Christians  of 
Cavaillon  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  pillaged  their 
property  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  vi.  35). 

Toros  of  Cavaillon,  one  of  the  three  wardens  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Avignon  in  1400,  is  iden¬ 
tified  by  Stcinsclineider  with  the  physician  Todros 
of  Cavaillon,  the  author  of  a  pharmacopoeia  written 
partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Latin  (Renan-Neu- 
bauer,  “Les  Ecrivains  Juifs,”  p.  725).  Something 
is  known  of  another  scholar  of  Cavaillon,  Jacob 
Leon,  for  whom  Moses  Farissol  Botarcl  in  1465 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  calendar.  Gross  ( l.c .  p.  539) 
identifies  this  Jacob  Leon  with  Jacob  of  Cavail¬ 
lon,  at  whose  suggestion  Mordeeai  Durant  Farissol 
copied,  in  the  same  year,  a  part  of  Levi  ben  Ger- 
son’s  book,  “Milhamot.  ha-Shem.” 

Cavaillon  was  one  of  the  four  communities (“arba* 
kehillot  ”)  having  a  special  ritual  of  prayers  (see 
Caupentkas),  this  being  edited  in  1767  at  Avignon, 
by  Elijah  Carmi,  a  teacher  at  Carpentras.  A  new 
edition  of  this  liturgy  was  published  in  1855  at  Aix, 
by  Michel  Milhaud. 

The  lists  of  the  Jews  of  Carpentras  (“Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xii.  193-212)  contain  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Jews  called  after  the  town  of  Cavaillon.  In  1413- 
1414  there  were  also  at  Perpignan  Jews  who  came 
originally  from  Cavaillon  (ib.  xiv.  75).  At  Arles 
R.  Joseph  of  Cavaillon  was  in  1385  a  member  of 
the  rabbinical  college  of  judges  in  the  scandalous 
trial  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Cadenet,  Provence. 
R.  Isaac  ben  Nathan  of  Cavaillon  was  in  1582  a 
member  of  the  rabbinical  court  of  Fossano,  Italy.  A 
document  of  the  same  year,  relating  to  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  the  woman  Bonastorga  of  Carpentras, 
bears  the  signatures  of  Bongoias  de  la  Rocca  and 
David  Cohen  of  Cavaillon  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  82). 
At  Cavaillon,  in  1713,  lived  the  poet  Gad  ben  Judah 
of  Bedarride,  author  of  a  thanksgiving  prayer  pre¬ 
served  in  the  ritual  of  Avignon  (Zunz, 44  Z.  G.”  p.466). 

The  old  community  has  almost  disappeared,  only 
three  Jewish  families  residing  in  Cavaillon  in  1901. 
The  synagogue,  which  was  repaired  in  1774,  has  been 
preserved.  It  rests  partly  upon  an  archway  under 
which  a  street  passes ;  and  this  arch  was  probably 
once  the  gate  to  the  ghetto.  The  synagogue  closely 
resembles  that  of  Carpentras. 

g  S.  E. 

cavaleero,  cavaglieeo  (nviop 

:  Name  of  a  family,  with  branches  in 
Provence,  Africa,  Turkcjr,  and  Italy. 

1.  Abraham  ben  Judah  Cavallero  :  Lived  at 
Fez  between  1688  and  1700. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsctaneider,  Hcbrtiisclfc  Bibl,  xvi.  62. 

2.  Isaac  Cavallero  :  Talmudic  scholar.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  the  Talmud  at  Salonica  about  1630, 
and  was  a  fellow-student  of  David  Couforte  (“Kore 
lia-Dorot,”  ed.  Cassel,  52b).  He  is  probably  not 
identical  with  the  Isaac  Ca  veil  ero  who  was  a  preacher 
at  Venice  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  whose  sermons  were  published  by  his  rela¬ 
tive  Judali  ben  Joseph  Perez  under  the  title  “Nalial 
Etan 77  in  tlie  44  Perah  Lebanon  ”  (Berlin  1712). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim,  ii.  121. 

L.  G. 


3.  Isaac  de  Don  Shem-Tob  Cavallero:  Ital¬ 
ian  scholar;  son  of  Shem-Tob  Cavallero;  flour¬ 
ished  at  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Orden  de  Oraciones”  (Venice,  prior  to 
1583),  an  edition  of  the  prayer-book  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  and 
containing  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  translation  into 
the  Spanish  vernacular;  a  second  edition,  to  which 
the  44  Declaracion  de  los  Puntos”  was  appended, 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1622.  The  44  Orden  de 
Oraciones  ”  was  placed  upon  tlie  44  Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,”  edited  by  Caspar  a  Quiroga  (p.  69b, . 
Madrid,  1583). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.~Port.-Jud.  pp.  37,. 
59,  60;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii.  1279b;  Steinschneider,  Cat*. 
Bodl.  Nos.  2123,  2404,  5328. 

J.  M.  W.  L. 

4.  Jacob  Cavallero  :  Lived  in  Turkey  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Jacob  Berab  and  of  Moses  Trani  (Con- 
forte,  l.c.  p.  37a). 

5.  Jonas  Cavallero*.  Of  Besalu;  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Kalonymus  b.  Kalonymus,  the  author 
of  1,4 Eben  Bohan77  (Touchstone). 

Bibliography;  Moncitsschrift,  xxviii.  549. 

6.  Moses  b.  Jehiel  Cavagliero :  Physician;, 
died  at  Ancona,  1583. 

Bibliography:  Revue  Etudes  Juives,  iii.  236. 

7.  Shealtiel  b.  Solomon  Cavallero:  Hebrew 
poet ;  lived  at  Salonica  about  tlie  second  half  of  the- 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  probably  the  son  of  Sol¬ 
omon  Cavallero  (No.  8).  He  is  classed  among  the 
Hebrew  poets  by  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya. 

Bibliography  :  Carmoly.  Jachia ,  p.  40. 

8.  Solomon  Cavallero:  Lived  at  Salonica  about 
1515;  corresponded  with  Elijah  Mizrahi  and  with 
Tam  (Jacob)  ibn  Yahya  (Couforte,  l.c.  pp.  83a  et 
seq).  It  was  for  him,  or  for  a  contemporary  mathe¬ 
matician  of  the  same  name  living  at  Salonica,  that 
Ephraim  Mizrahi  translated  into  Hebrew  Georg 
Pe urbach’s  “Theorica  Planctarum  ”  under  the  title 
“Tiorika  lia-Nikra’  Mahalak  ha-Eokabim.” 
Bibliography  ;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  640. 

L.  G.  K. 

CAVES  IN  PALESTINE:  By  44 me'arali ” 
(myft)  the  Hebrew  designates  natural  caves.  The 
mountains  of  Palestine,  which  for  the  greater  part 
are  formations  of  soft  limestone,  abound  in  natural 
caves  and  grottoes.  Most  of  these  have  developed 
from  an  initial  fissure  or  crack  in  the  rock,  which, 
widening,  in  time  became  the  channel  of  a  subter¬ 
ranean  stream.  But  as  the  latter  changed  its  bed  in 
the  course  of  )rears,  a  large,  dry,  hollow  passages  ay 
was  finally  left.  In  many  places  the  skill  of  man 
has  completed  the  work  of  nature.  This  has  been 
the  case  more  particularly  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
especially  in  the  Ilauran.  In  the  latter  district,  ar¬ 
tificial  caves  are  very  numerous  (see  Wbtzstein, 
44  Reisebericht  liber  Hauran  und  Trachonitis,  ”  pp. 
22,  44  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1860). 

These  caves  are  historicall}7  of  the  highest  interest. 
Undoubtedly  they  served  for  the  original  habitations 
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of  prehistoric  man.  In  the  cave  where  the  Nahr-al- 
Knbir  takes  its  rise,  in  the  grottoes  at  the  bridge 
across  the  river  near  its  mouth,  and 
Caves  in  again  in  the  Ferre  ja-  grotto  in  the  dis- 
Prehistoric  trict  of  Kesrawan,  etc..  Hint  knives,  ai - 
Times.  row-heads,  and  fragments  of  pottery 
have  been  found,  of  essentially  t  lie  same 
kind  as  those  unearthed  in  Europe;  while  the  re¬ 
mains  of  animals  are  largely  of  species  that  are  now 
extinct  or  have  disappeared  from  the  region.  This 
circumstance  points  to  a  time  when  the  climatic 
conditions  were  evidently  dillerent  from  those  now 
prevailing;  it  presupposes  a  temperate,  if  not  a 
semi-arctic,  climate.  Formerly  it  was  the  common 
opinion  that  the  entire  people  of  the  llorites,  who, 
anterior  to  and  contemporaneously  with  the  Edom¬ 
ites,  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Seir  (I)eut.  ii.  12, 
22;  Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  were  troglodytes,  their  name 
being  connected  with  -yin,  “  hur  ”  (hole,  .cave).  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  this  may  be  applied  to 
a  whole  people,  and  it  is  certainly  more  correct  to 
identify  'Tin,  “I.Iori,”  with  the  Egyptian  “Hum,” 
the  designation  of  southern  Syria. 

Caves  were  used:  (a)  as  dwellings,  and  ( b )  as 
burial-places,  (n)  Even  in  historic  periods,  long 
after  houses  had  become  the  common 
Caves  in  abodes,  caves  served,  especially  in  time 
Historic  of  war,  as  places  of  refuge  eras  natural 
Times.  fortresses  (compare  Josh.  x.  1(5  cl  scq. ; 

Judges  vi.  2;  I  Sam.  xiii.  0;  E/.ek. 
xxxiii.  27;  1  Maec.  i.  5(5).  Robbers  made  them  their 
hiding-places;  shepherds  used  them  for  folds,  and  as 
dwellings  when  the  Hock  was  at  large;  and  travelers 
rested  in  them  at  night. 

(h)  The  custom  of  using  I  he  caves  for  burial-places 
dates  irom  the  earliest  times.  The  entrance  was 
closed  with  large  stones  in  order  to  protect  the 
bodies  against  men  and  animals.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  these  burial-places  is  the  Maohpelah  cave 
at  Hebron,  which  Abraham  bought  from  the  inhab¬ 
itants  for  a  burial-plot  for  himself  and  his  family 
(Gen.  xxiii.).  The  descendants  of  David  had  their 
plot  in  the  caves  on  Zion.  Even  to-day  a  large 
number  of  vaults  in  the  rocks  around  Jerusalem 
show  how  wide-spread  was  this  custom  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (sec  Biuiai,). 

Tradition  locates  the  so-called  Maehpelah  cave 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Hebron,  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  and  the  mosque 
Important  which  now  stands  there  is  supposed 
Caves  in  to  enclose  it.  It  is  certain  that  this 
the  Bible,  refers  to  a  holy  spot  of  great  antiquity, 
whose  associations  antedate  Josephus 
(compare  Buhl,  “Geographic  Palilstinas,”  pp.  101 
ct  m/.).  There  is  some  ditliculty  in  reconciling  the 
jMaehpelah  tradition  with  that  of  the  Mamro  oaks 
at  Hebron,  anil  it.  is  not  improbable  that  these  two 
traditions  date  from  different  epochs  (ib,  pp.  100  ct 

SCfJ.). 

The  cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  10  cl  mi.),  where 
live  kings  are  said  to  have  hidden  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  is  probably  identical  with  one  of  the  caves 
near  the  village  Al-muglmr,  southwest  of  Ekron. 
That  of  En-gedi,  where  the  encounter  between  Saul 
and  David  occurred  (I  Sam.  xxiv.),  can  not  be  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  On  the  old  road  northwest  of  En- 


gedi  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  several  caves  may  be  seen  to- 
day;  e.ff.,  Maglmrat  al-Nasraniyyah  and  Mnglmrat 
al-Sakf.  It  is  probable  (hat  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(DTiy  myo)  owes  its  name  to  a  scribal  error,  the 
true  reading  of  the  passage,  I  Sam.  xxii.  1,  4  being 
rrm*D  or  mso  (compare  I  Sam.  xxii.  1,  4  and  II 
Sam.  xxiii.  IB,  14). 

k.  <;.  n.  AY.  N. 

CAYENNE  or  FRENCH  GUIANA:  An 
island  of  South  America,  and  a  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  on  this  island  that  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayenne  or  Oyaque  river,  in  the  Atlantic. 

A  hand  of  Jews  settled  in  Dutch  Guiana  ns  early 
as  1(514.  They  were  chiefly  immigrants  from  Hol¬ 
land,  who  had  arrived  two  years  before  from  Am¬ 
sterdam,  under  the  lead  of  Isaac  Ahoah  and  Moses 
Raphael  de  Aurii.Ait.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Recife  Jan.  211,  1(554,  when  all  Dutch  possessions 
in  South  America,  excepting  Dutch  Guiana,  were 
ceded  to  Portugal,  the  Jews  having  supported 
Holland  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  (1(523-54), 
were  compelled  to  leave  Bha/.ii.,  Many  of  them 
returned  to  their  native  country,  whither  their 
conquerors  accorded  them  a  safe-conduct;  others 
migrated  to  New  York  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  majority  of  them,  under  the  captainship  of 
David  Nassy,  a  native  Brazilian  and  a  cultured  and 
influential  man,  settled  at  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana.  The  direetorsof  the  West  India  Company, 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  such  a  colony,  and  eager 
to  encourage  Jewish  settlements  every  where,  granted 
them,  under  date  of  Sept.  12,  1(559,  a  most  liberal 
Charter  of  Privileges  (“ Vrijhcden  onder  Exemp¬ 
tion”),  wherein  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  political  autonomy  were  vouchsafed  to 
the  new  colonists  headed  by  David  Nassy,  who  was 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  company.  This 
document,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  American 
Jewish  history,  numbers  18  paragraphs  and  has  been 
published  at  various  times  (see  bibliography).  At¬ 
tracted  by  these  generous  inducements,  the  colonists 
thrived,  and  encouraged  their  coreligionists  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  elsewhere  to  join  them.  In  1(5(50  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  Jewsof  both  sexes  arrived  from  Leg¬ 
horn,  Italy  (on  the  Dili  of  Al)  =  August),  and  among 
them  was  the  famous  poet,  historian,  and  littera¬ 
teur  Don  Miguel  Levi  de  Barrios,  who  afterward 
visited  the  West  Indies,  where  his  wife  Deborah 
died.  The  colony  prospered  for  nearly  live  years, 
but  owing  to  the  constant  wars  between  Holland  and 
Portugal  and  to  the  frequent  depredations  of  the 
French,  the  settlement  was,  on  May  15,  1004,  t  rans¬ 
ferred  to  Surinam.  Dutch  Guiana,  where  it  nour¬ 
ished  for  two  centuries,  with  occasional  interrup¬ 
tions.  Among  the  “Articles  and  Conditions”  of 
surrender,  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  French 
and  the  Dutch,  March  15,  1(5(54,  when  the  island  was 
ceded  to  France,  wo  read  that  the  Jews  stipulated, 
among  other  things,  “  that  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  patron  (patroon)  and  individuals  of  the  Hebrew 
colony  shall  be  repaid  them,”  and  that  they  be 
given  “the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.” 

It  was  on  the  Tie  du  Diablo,  off  the  coast  of  Cay¬ 
enne,  that  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  imprisoned. 


OKI) AHS  OK  LKHANON. 
(From  a  photograph  by  liontils.) 


raelile  Universelle,  ami  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
commissioned  to  establish  and  direct  several  primary 
schools  in  the  East;  namely,  at  Yolo  in  Thessaly 
(18(59),  at  Smyrna  (1878),  and  at  Tunis  (1878-951).  In 
each  of  these  places  he  took  part  also  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  communities.  At  Tunis  especially  the 
ollleial  organization  of  Judaism  by  the  government 
of  the  French  protectorate  was  his  work.  Since 
18951  he  lias  been  in  liuenos  Ayres,  Argentine  llepub- 
lie,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  colonization  fund  founded  by  the 
Huron  Maurice  de  Ilirsch  under  the  name  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association. 


CEDAR  (nx)  *•  A  tree  of  the  pine  family  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
“  cedar  of  Lebanon  ”  is  generally  meant.  The  cedar- 
tree  grows  best  in  a  high,  dry,  and  sandy  region, 
and  it  found  these  requirements  in  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine  in  the  Lebanon  district.  In  this  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  to  be  seen  trees  that  reach  a  girth 
measurement  of  no  less  than  forty-two  feet.  The 
tree  spreads  its  roots  among  the  rocks,  and  thus 
secures  a  strong  hold.  From  this  hold  the  tree 
sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  but  this 
scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  its  size,  for  the  cedar  usu¬ 
ally  grows  horizontally,  the  limbs  out  from  the 
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stem  as  well  as  the  branches  out  from  the  limbs. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  evergreen;  the  shade  they  make  is  broad 
and  dense.  The  wood  of  the  cedar-tree  is  valuable 
for  building  purposes,  since  the  oil  in  it  prevents 
destruction  by  dry-rot  and  worms.  Cedar-oil  was 
used  b}r  the  Romans  for  the  protection  of  their 
manuscripts. 

Various  were  the  uses  to  which  cedar  was  put  in 
Biblical  times.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  in  building 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  18),  the  inside  of  which  was 
all  of  cedar,  no  stone  being  visible.  On  the  outside, 
also,  cedar  was  used  (I  Kings  A'ii.  12).  The  altar 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  (I  Kings  vi.  20).  Later  on 
it  was  employed  in  building  the  Second  Temple  (Ezra 
iii.  7).  From  Ezek.  xvxii.  5  it  is  clear  that  cedar  was 
used  in  the  making  of  masts.  In  religious  service 
it  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4.  49,  51, 
52)  and  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Red  Heifer  (Num. 
xix.  6). 

It  is  natural  to  find  so  striking  a  tree  introduced 
as  a  favorite  figure  of  the  Biblical  writers.  A 
maiden  describes  her  lover  as  a  choice  cedar  (Cant, 
v.  15).  Oftentimes  a  strong  nation  is  compared  to 
the  cedar; for  example,  the  Amorite  (Amos  ii.  9)  and 
Assyrian  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  In  Zech.  xi.  2  it  is  a  syn- 
on}’m  of  u powerful.”  The  strength  of  the  cedar  as 
well  as  of  the  leviathan  is  brought  out  in  Job  xl. 
17.  Another  favorite  figure  is  based  on  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  growth  of  the  cedar.  A  flourishing  land 
is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the  cedar  (Isa.  xli. 
19);  and  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared 
to  it  (Ps.  xcii.  13  [A.  V.  12]). 

In  Num.  xxiv.  (j  cedar  is  mentioned  as  growing 
beside  water.  This  seems  to  be  impossible;  but  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  term  “  cedar  ”  was  applied 
very  often  to  trees  that  were  really  not  cedars.  In 
Rosli  lia-Shanah  23a  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  called  ten  different  trees 
cedar. 

Bibliography  :  H.  B.  Tristran,  Natural  History  of  the  Bihlc , 
pp.  341-344. 

J.  JR.  G.  B.  L. 

CEDRON :  1.  Name  of  the  brook  Kidron  as 
given  in  John  xviii.  1.  Near  the  stream  was  the 
garden  in  which  Jesus  was  taken  by  the  officials 
after  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Judas  (see  Kidron). 

2.  A  place  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jamnia 
(the  “Jabneli  ”  of  II  Chron.  xxvi,  6)  and  fortified  by 
Cendebeus  at  the  command  of  Autioclms  (I  Macc. 
xv.  39).  From  Cedron  as  a  base,  Cendebeus  began 
to  ravage  J udea.  According  to  the  account  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  (“ Ant.”  xiii.  7,  ^  8),  Simon  Maccabeus,  al¬ 
though  at  this  time. quite  old,  himself  led  the  attack 
and  drove  back  Cendebeus;  but,  according  to 
I  Macc.  xv.  39-41,  xvi.  9,  Simon  delegated  the  com¬ 
mand  to  his  sons  Judas  and  John.  Judas  was 
wounded,  but  John  continued  the  pursuit  to  Cedron 
and  thence  to  Azotus  (Ashdod).  Cedron  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  Gederoth  (Josh.  xv.  41;  II  Chron. 
xxviii.  18),  and  to  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Katra,  three  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Ekron, 
the  modenPAkir. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Geographic  cles  Alten  Palastina,  p. 
188;  Guerin,  Judee ,  ii.  35  et  sea. 

E.  C.  G.  B.  L. 


CELIBACY :  Deliberate  renunciation  of  mar¬ 
riage.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  subject.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a 
celibate  (Jer.  xvi.  2).  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  futile  to  beget  offspring  doomed  to  death  in 
the  impending  national  catastrophe  (ib.  iii.  4).  The 
pessimistic  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  although  no  ad¬ 
mirer  of  woman  (Eccl.  vii.  26,  28),  counsels  '‘enjoy¬ 
ing  life  with  a  woman  whom  thou  3 o vest  ”  *  (ib. 
ix.  9). 

In  post-Biblical  literature  Jewish  opinion  stands 
out  clear  and  simple:  marriage  is  a  duty,  and  celi¬ 
bacy  a  sin.  “The  world  was  created  to  produce  life; 
He  created  it  not  a  waste,  He  formed  it  to  be  inhab¬ 
ited  ”  (Isa.  xlv.  18;  Git.  iv.  5  =  ‘Eduy.  i.  13).  “Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply”  (Gen.  i.  28)  is  taken  as  a 
command;  marriage  with  a  view  to  that  end  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  male  adult  (according 
to  some  the  duty  devolves  also  upon  woman;  Yeb. 
vi.  8;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Ishut,  xv. ;  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  JEbcn  ha-'Ezcr,  1,  13). 

,  Abstention  from  marital  intercourse  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  exceeding  a  legitimate  limit,  which 
varies  with  the  different  occupations,  may  be  taken 
by  the  wife  as  ground  for  a  divorce  (Ket.  v.  6,  7). 
A  single  man  who  is  past  twenty  may  be  compelled 
by  the  court  to  marry  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  l.c.  i.  3). 
Isserles  adds  that  this  custom  is  obsolete.  Excep¬ 
tion  is  made  in  favor  of  a  student,  who  may  post¬ 
pone  marriage  until  a  time  when  his  education  is 
I  complete  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  cares  incident  to  procuring  a  livelihood 
(ib. ;  the  source  is  Kid.  29b).  “  He  who  is  without  a. 

wife  is  without  joy,  without  blessing,  without  hap¬ 
piness,  without  learning,  without  protection,  with¬ 
out  peace;  indeed,  lie  is  no  man;  for  it  is  written 
(Gen.  v.  2),  ‘  Male  and  female  created  He  them,  and 
called  their  name  Man  [A.  V.,  “  Adam  ”J  ’  ”  (Yeb.  02b, 
63a;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  l.c .  1.  1,  note).  “He  who  is 
not  married  is,  as  it  were,  guilty  of  bloodshed  and 
deserves  death ;  he  causes  the  image  of  God  to  be 
diminished  and  the  divine  presence  to  withdraw 
from  Israel  ”  (Yeb.  63b,  64a). 

The  only  known  celibate  among  the  rabbis  of 
Talmudic  times  is  Ben  ‘Azzai,  who  preached  mar¬ 
riage  to  others,  but  did  not  practise  it  himself. 
“Mv  soul  is  fond  of  the  Law,”  he  is  reported  as 
having  said;  “the  world  will  be  perpetuated  by 
others”  (Yeb.  63b).  Regarding  the  passages  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  Ben  ‘Azzai  was  married 
(Ket.  63a;  Sotah  4b),  see  Tosef.,  Ket.  s.d.  IVmS,  and 
Yeb.  63b,  s.v.  D^prpcp.  The  excuse  is  recognized 
by  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk  (l.c,  i.  4);  it  is  by  no  means 
recommended  to  follow  an  example  which,  at  best, 
is  considered  exceptional.  According  to  Josephus 
(“  B.  J.”ii.  8,  §  2)  marriage  was  repudiated  by  some 
of  the  Esscnes.  Inasmuch  as  intercourse  with 
woman  was  regarded  as  polluting,  the  aspiration  to 
the  highest  degree  of  Levitical  purity  and  sanctity 
may  have  led  them  to  the  rejection  of  marriage. 
There  is  nothing  in  Jewish  literature  to  parallel 
Matt.  xix.  12  in  phraseology  or  motive  (Dalman, 
“Worte  Jesu,”  p.  100).  Paul’s  views  on  celibacy 
may  be  found  in  I  Cor.  vii.  See  Asceticism,  Es- 
senes. 

k.  M.  L.  M. 
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CELSUS  (  I ifaaog) ;  Greek  polemical  writer  against 
Christianity;  flourished  in  the  second  century.  He 
was  the  first  pagan  who  denounced  Christianity, 
and  in  his  work,  “The  True  Word ”  (Arfyor ’A2?%), 
lie  attempted  not  only  to  refute  hut  to  ridicule  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Although  the  work  has 
been  lost,  large  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  the 
apology  of  Christianity  (“Contra  Celsum,”  in  eight 
books)  written  by  Origcn  in  answer  to  Celsus.  An 
attempt  was  recently  made  by  Keiin  and  jMutli  to 
reconstruct  the  original  from  these  fragments.  On- 
gen  was  not  clear  as  to  the  person  of  Celsus;  he 
mentions  two  Epicureans  by  that  name,  one  of 
whom  was  said  to  have  lived  under  Nero  and  the 
other  under  Hadrian  ;  and  it  was  against  the  latter 
that  he  directed  his  polemic.  In  designating  his  op¬ 
ponent  by  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  “Epicurean,” 
Origen  was  misled  by  his  prejudice;  for  Celsus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  teachings,  was  an  eclectic,  fol¬ 
lowing  Plato  and  perhaps  also  Philo.  Moreover, 
lie  must  have  lived  after  Hadrian’s  time,  probably 
flourishing  about  180  under  Marcus  Auielius  (161— 
180),  since  he  mentions  the  Marcionitesand  the  Mar- 
cellians.  Lucian,  who  also  denounced  Christian¬ 
ity,  dedicated  to  him  his  “Alexander,  the  Lying 
Prophet”  (“Alex.”  xxi.). 

In  the  first  book  of  Celsus  from  which  Origen  took 
liis  extracts,  a  Jew,  introduced  by  Celsus,  addresses 
Jesus;  in  the  second  book,  the  Jew 
Celsus  and  addresses  his  Jewish  coreligionists  who 
the  Jews,  have  embraced  Christianity;  and  in  . 

the  remaining  six  books  Celsus  speaks 
in  his  own  person.  All  this  shows,  as  Moslieim 
says,  that  Celsus  miugled  with  the  Jews,  getting 
from  them  the  story  of  the  life  and  passion  of  Jesus. 
Yet  the  Jew  introduced  knew- so  little  about  bis  own 
religion  as  to  describe  it  often  incorrectly ;  hence  his 
introduction  in  the  work  is  merely  a  rhetorical  de¬ 
vice,  and  Celsus  himself  is  the  speaker,  promulga¬ 
ting  opinions  wliiclu  he  had  heard  or  learned  from 
Jews.  Whether  he  reproduced  mere  verbal  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Jew's  (compare  Origen,  “Contra  Cel¬ 
sum,”  vi.  §27,  and  Justin,  “Dial,  cum  Tryph.” 
pp.  10,  17,  108),  or  information  from  written  Jewish 
sources,  can  hardly  be  determined.  Keiin  believes 
that  Tertnllian  (“De  Spect.”  xxx.)  had  a  written 
Jewish  polemical  work  before  him ;  but  it  is  certainlj 
wrong  to  assume  that  Celsus  used  the  Toledo t 
Yesliu.” 

Celsus  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Jews,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  slaves  escaped  from  Egypt  He 
denounced  their  history,  especially  that  contained  in 
Genesis,  as  foolish  fables  (iv.  5,  §  2),  affirming  that 
sensible  Jews  and  Christians  look  upon  these  things 
as  allegories.  He  knew’ tlie  divine  names  Adonai 
and  “  Sabaoth,”  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  against  eating  pork ;  and  he  ridiculed  these  and 
similar °hvws.  Although  understanding  why  the 
Jew’s  should  cling  to  their  own  law’s,  lie  thought 
Christians  foolish  for  renouncing  Hellenism  in  order 
to  become  converts  to  a  false  doctrine.  .  He  com¬ 
pared  the  disputes  of  the  Jew’s  and  Christians  about 
the  Messiah  with  the  dispute  about  the  shadow’  of 
the  ass  (iii.  1,  §  2),  and  asked  whether  Moses  or  Jesus 
w’as  right,  since  the  latter  countermanded  wliat  the 
former  had  ordained. 


It  has  been  assumed  that  Celsus’  work  contained 
material  not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  but  he  knowrs 
no  more  than  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  as  has  been 
proved.  All  beyond  this  is  merely  an  addition  to 
wfliat  lias  been  called  the  Jesus  myths. 

Yet  there  are  connections  between  Celsus  and 
Judaism  that  must  be  emphasized ;  e.g he  asserts  that 
Jesus  w  as  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  certain  Pantliera, 
and,  again,  that  he  had  been  a  servant  in  Egypt, 
not  wflien  a  child,  as  according  to  the  Newr  Tes¬ 
tament,  but  when  he  w’as  grown,  and  that  he  learned 
there  the  secret  arts  (i.  9,  §  7).  These  statements  aie 
frequently  identical  with  those  of  the  Talmud. 
Celsus  might  have  heard  this  from  the  Jew’s;  lie 
makes  his  Jerv  say  that  he  could  tell  more  about 
Jesus  if  he  chose.  Origen,  however,  rightly  explains 
this  phrase  as  a  rhetorical  device  (ii.  3,  §  1).  Celsus 
agreed  with  the  Jew’s  in  the  chief  points  of  tlieir 
controversy  with  Christians,  denying  the.  divinity 
of  Jesus,  declaring  all  the  marvelous  stories  about 
him  to  be  fables  similar  to  those  of  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  saying  that  the  Jews  were  right  in  refusing 
to  accept  Jesus,  especially  as  he  wras  betraj  ed  even 
by  his  own  disciples,  and  left  helpless  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Origen  had  no  single  historic  fact  to  oppose  to 
Celsus’  assertions;  he  too  knew  only  wffiat  the  Gos¬ 
pels  recount,  but  he  interpreted  them 
Origen.  as  a  faithful  Christian,  and  explained 
'  allegorically  even  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Celsus  gave  all  the  ideas  on 
miracles,  angelology,  and  demonology  current  at  his 
time  even  among  the  Jew’s;  so  that  his  treatise  is 
important  also  for  the  study  of  Judaism. 


Bibliography  :  J.  L-  Mosheim,  Orioenes  von  dev  Train  licit  da 
ChristUchen  Religion  Wider  den  Welt  weiscn  Celsus,  Ham- 
Lur",  1745  (bibliography  of  earlier  literature  in  the  Preface), 
Richard*  von  der  Aim,  Die  TJrtheilc  Heidnisclier  und  Ju- 
dischcr  Sch  riftsteller  liber  Jesus  urnl 
Toincir  isfu  •  Tli  Keiin.  Celsus  TI  ahres  Troll,  Zunch,  loio, 
J.  Fr.  S.  Mutli,  Der  Kampf  dcs  Held niseben  PMlosophen 
cams  Gegcn  das  Clirislcntlnmu  Mayence,  .1899  :  Ch.  Th. 
Crutwell.  A  Litemw  Histom  of  Early  Chi' lUiamtu,  Lon¬ 
don,  1893;  Krauss,  Leben  Jesu  nacli  Jud.Quellciu  Index. 
s.v.,  Berlin,  1902. 


CEMETERY :  A  place  lor  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  word  “cemetery”  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  KoiuijrinHov,  “  the  place  where  the  dead  sleep 
(from  Kotuau  (“  to  sleep  ’),  used  of  the  dead  in  I  Kings 
Si.  43.  LXX. :  II  Mace.  xii.  45 ;  Ecclus.  (Siraeli) 
xlvi.  19,  xlviii.  13;  Matt,  xxvii.  53;  I  Cor.  xv.  20, 
and  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  graveyards  (see  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl. 
vii  11,  13;  “Apost.  Const.”  vi.  30;  aud  Herzog- 
Hatiek  “  Real-Encyc.”  s.v.  “  Koimeterien  ”).  In  He¬ 
brew  it  is  variously  termed:  nropn  iTJ  (“the  place 
of  sepulchers,”  Nell.  ii.  3;  Sauli.  vi.  5),  JV3 

(“  house  of  eternity  ” ;  “long  home,”  Eccl.  xn.  o,  A. 
V.),  oryvby  fl’J  (Eccl.  R.  x.  9;  Targ.  Isa.  xln.  11; 
Yer.  AL.  K.  i.  80b),  and  D"n  ITO  (“house  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,”  after  Job  xxx.  23  and  Isa.  xxvi.  19).  The 
modern  euphemistic  name  is  “the  good  plaeey 
and  among  Polish-Russian  Jews  “the  pure  place/ 
Eon- Jewish  names  are;  “hortus  Juda-orum ”  (gar¬ 
den  of  the  Jews),  probably  from  the  trees  surround¬ 
ing  the  graves  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,”  p.  77);  “mons  Judaicus”  (Jewish 
hill;  Berliner,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Horn, ”  ii.  14); 
and  “  Juden-Sand  ”  or  “  Sandliof  ”  (sand-yard.) 

The  ancient  law  (see  Burial)  required'  the  burial- 
place  to  be  at  least  fifty  ells  distant  from  the  near¬ 
est  house  (B.  B.  ii.  9);  the  place  for  the  cemetery 


At  times,  however,  the  cemetery  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  town  (Berliner,  l.c. ;  Abrahams, 
l.e.).  In  fact,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  many 
townships  (0*318*  =  “settlements  ”)  had  one  ceme¬ 
tery  in  common.  The  London  cemetery  was  the  only 
one  in  England  up  to  1177;  the  Hamburg  Jews  had 


The  Old  Cemetery  of  the  Community  of  Frankfort-on-tiie-Mai.v. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


was  therefore  selected  as  remote  as  convenient 
from  the  city  (Luke  vii.  12).  In  Talmudical  times 
the  tombs  were  either  in  caves — hence 
Site.  NJTvyft,  frequently  the  name  for  a  cem¬ 
etery  (M.  Iy.  17a;  B.  M.  85a;  B.  B. 
58a) — or  hewn  out  of  rocks;  and  the  site  was  marked 
by  a  'whitewashed  stone  (jPV?  Slick,  i.  1)  to  warn 
passers-by  against  Levitical  impurity.  Mauso¬ 
leums,  Monuments,  and  inscribed  Tombstones, 
though  not  unknown,  were  exceptional.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  as  a  rule  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ghetto,  the  hospital 
and  other  communal  buildings  being  frequently 
erected  in  the  neighborhood.  The  limited  area  often 
made  it  necessary  to  inter  bodies  above  those  pre¬ 
viously  buried;  and  thus  the  rule  became  general  to 
leave  a  space  of  six  hand  breadths  between  them 

(Tur  Yoreh  De‘ah,  368,  after  Ilai  Gaon,  and  Sifte 
Cohen  to  Yoreli  De'ah,  362,  4). 

The  Jewish  cemetery  in  London  in  1285  was 
within  the  city  walls  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
protective  wall  (Abrahams,  l.c.  p.  78),  as  was  one 
in  Rome  (Berliner,  l.c.  i.  14;  compare  idem,  ii.  62). 


bury  their  dead  in  Altona;  the  Amsterdam ‘Jews, 
in  Ouderkerk  (Scliudt,  “Mcrkwurdigkeiten,”  vi.  38, 
$2;  Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  p.  62)* 
the  Jews  of  both  upper  and  lower  Bavaria,  in  Re¬ 
gensburg  (Berliner,  “  Aus  dem  Leben 
Medieval  der  Deutschen  Juden  im  Mittelalter,” 
Cemeteries,  p.  118);  and  the  municipalitv  often 
imposed  a  tax  for  the  right  of  burial 
(Stobbe,  “  Recbtsverhaltnis.se  (l(‘r  Juden,”  p.  21). 

In  ancient  times  the  cemeteiy  was  a  necropolis 
consisting  of  family  sepulchers,  and  common  burial- 
grounds,  in  which  criminals  had  special  sections  as¬ 
signed  to  them  (Sanh.  vi.  5;  compare  “the  potter ;s 
field,”  Matt,  xxvii.  7).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
area  was  often  limited,  but  the  dead  were  as  a  rule 
buried  in  aro\v(Yai'i*  Bacharach,  Response*..  No.  539). 
Rabbis  and  men  of  distinction  were  placed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  row  (see  Fcuchtwang,  in  Kaufmann  Gedenk- 
bucb,  p.  370;  and  Holdiieim).  On  the  other  hand, 
baptized  Jews  and  persons  of  evil  repute,  as  well 
as  suicides,  were  buried  in  a  corner  outside  of. the 
line  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  345  and  362). 
In  regard  to  the  direction  in  wJiich  the  head  was 


Ulrich,  “JiidiBche  GeKcliichle  lu  tier  Schweiz/’  1108.) 
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placed  custom  differed :  some  preferred  it  toward  the 
east ;  others  toward  the  west  or  south ;  others,  again, 
toward  the  exit  of  the  cemetery  (see  Horowitz,  “In- 
schriften  dcs  Alton  Friedhofs,”  Introduction,  iii.). 
Each  cemetery  had,  as  a  rule,  a  place  for  the  ablution 
of  the  dead,  called  the  Taharati  House,  in  which 
the  prayers  were  also  recited  and  the  Hakkafot 
made.  Adjacent  to  this  hall  or  house  lived  the  keep¬ 
er,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  cemetery  to  pre¬ 
vent  profanation. 

In  Talmudic  times  the  cemetery  was  visited  on 
fast- days  for  the  sake  of  offering  prayer  at  the  graves 
of  the  departed,  “in  order  that  they  may  intercede 
in  behalf  of  the  living”  (Ta‘an.  16 •  Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii. 
Coa :  compare  Sotali  34b) ;  and  this  remained  the  cus- 


Tiie  Jewish  Cemetery, 

(From  Joseph  Pennell,  “The  Jew  at  Home,' 


ing  of  graves  with  flowers  (see  the  report  of  a  bitter 
controversy  in  Low’s  “Ben  Chananjah,”  1358,  pp. 
433-442).  A  singular  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages 
permitted  first-born  animals,  which  were  held  too 
sacred  for  private  use  (Yoreh  Do ‘ah,  309,  1),  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  cemetery  (Scliudt,  l.c.  vi.  8,  39).  Oil  the 
other  hand,  the  cemetery  was  an  object  of  fear  and 
superstition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  regarded  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  spirits  and  demons  (Isa.  lxv.  4; 
Matt,  viii.  28),  and  dangerous  to  remain  in  overnight 
(Hag.  3b;  Nid.  17a);  wherefore  cabalists  deprecated 
the  idea  of  women — who  since  Eden’s  days  have  had 
a  special  predilection  for  the  archfiend— visiting  the 
cemetery. 

On  entering  a  cemetery  the  following  benediction 


Brody,  Austria. 

by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


tom  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Isserles,  Simi¬ 
an  ‘Aruk,  Oral;  Hayyim,  459,  10,  and  481,  4; 

Schudt,  l.c.  vi.  38,  78;  Berliner,  l.c.  pp. 
Sacredness  118  et  seq.).  Any  occupation  showing 
of  the  disregard  of  the  dead,  such  as  eating. 
Cemetery,  drinking,  profane  work,  even  the 
wearing  of  tallit  and  tefillin,  or  the  use 
of  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  is  forbidden  in  the  cemetery ; 
nor  may  the  vegetation  growing  there,  or  the  ground 
itself,  be  used  for  private  purposes  (Meg.  29a;  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  367,  3-4,  and  368).  The 
non-use  of  the  grass,  however,  often  led  to  total  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  cemetery,  which  gave  it  a  very  dreary 
aspect  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  original  design. 
In  Talmudic  times  great  care  was  bestoAved  upon 
the  cemetery;  so  that  the  saying  became  current. 

Jhe  JeAvish  tombs  are  fairer  than  royal  palaces” 
(Sanh.  96b;  compare  Matt,  xxiii.  29,  and  Scliiirer, 
Gesch.  ”  3d  ed.,  iii.  14).  Orthodox  rabbis  in  modern 
times,  hoAvever,  have  strongly  objected  to  the  deck- 


is  to  be  recited:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Uni  Averse,  avIio  created  you  in  justice, 
avIio  maintained  and  supported  you  in  justice,  avIio 
caused  you  to  die  in  justice,  and  avIio  recorded  the 
number  of  you  all  in  justice,  and  avIio  is  sure  to  re¬ 
suscitate  you  in  justice.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
avIio  revivest  the  dead”  (Ber.  58b).  Compare  an 
older  and  milder  version  in  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13,  and 
Tosef.,  Ber.  vi.  5:  “Blessed  be  He  avIio  recordeth 
the  number  of  you  all.  He  shall  judge  you  all, 
and  He  shall  raise  you  all.  Blessed  be  He  avIio  is 
faithful  in  His  word,  the  Reviver  of  the  Dead.” 
Compare  also  Pesik.  R,  ed.  Buber,  46b,  and  Baer’s 
“  ‘A  bod  at  1  Israel,”  p.  586.  For  other  prayers  com¬ 
posed  later,  see  “Ma'abar  Yabbok,”  compiled  by 
Aaron  Berechiali  of  Modena;  L.  Landshuth,  VJD 
D"n  "IS3D1  pa'  -D]/D  o4in  upa.  Berlin,  1867;  and 
B.JI  Ascher,  “The Book  of  Life,”  4th  ed.,  London, 
1874.  A  manual  of  prayers  and  devotional  readings 
upon  visiting  the  cemetery  Avas  prepared  by  the 
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5ew  York  Board  of  Jewish  Ministers,  and  published 
(1898)  under  the  title  of  “The  Door  of  Hope.” 

The  fate  of  their  cemeteries  forms  one  of  the  most 
tragic  chapters  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Every  massacre  of  the  living  was,  as  a  rule, 
followed  by  furious  attacks  on  the  dead  in  their 
graves  and  by  a  wanton  spoliation  of  the  tombstones. 
Graveyards,  though  regarded  as  asylums  by  the 
pagan  Roman  and  Teuton  alike,  were  not  sacred 


tered  tombstones  and  of  graveyards  long  concealed 
from  sight,  have  brought  considerable  material  to 
lio*ht,  with  which  the  historian  is  enabled  to  lecon- 
struct  in  part  the  history  of  “  those  that  sleep  in  the 
dust”  and  to  revive  their  memory.  See  Catacombs 
and  Tombstone  Inscriptions. 


■rthttographt  j  Zunz,  Z.  G.  1.  390  et  seq.i  Rapoport,  in 
K  Lieben,  Ch&'Ed;  Bliss,  Excavations  at  grwimw 
230  London,  1898;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  pp.  77  et  seq.;  Z.  Frankel’s  and  Holdheim  s  opinions  m 


PART  OF  THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  EMANU-EL  CONGREGATION,  AT  SALEM  FIELDS,  NEW  YORK. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  mobs  to  serve 
as  a  last  refuge  for  the  martyr  race  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  persecution.  Old  selihotand 
Traffic  Hate  many  eye-witnesses,  quoted  in  Zunz, 
of  Jewish  “Z.  G.”  pp.  396-401,  tell  the  same 
Cemeteries,  sad  story  of  the  Jewish  cemeteiies. 

Most  of  the  tombstones  were  scattered 
about  the  cities  and  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes;  and  only  occasionally  were  the  lines 
of  an  inscription  recorded  by  the  historian.  Theie 
is  consequently  little  hope  that  the  history  of  the  old 
Jewish  communities  will  ever,  like  that  of  buried 
cities  of  old,  be  unearthed.  Nearly  every  trace  of 
the  ancient  cemeteries  and  settlements  lias  been  wan¬ 
tonly  effaced.  Still,  a  few  scanty  records  saved 
here  and  there,  and  occasional  discoveries  of  scat- 
ill.— 41 


Freund’s  Zur  Judcnfrage  in  Deutschland,  1843,  i.  266-371; 
Theodore  Reinach  Judcici  in  Dictionnaire  des  Aritiquites 
towxmes  etBomains,  p.  634;  Stobbe,  Judenin  Deutsch- 
Tancl^  1866  pp  146,  169,  269;  Aronius.  Begestenzur  Ge- 
SehtederJudenJos.  313a,  603;  Scherer,  Die  Beclxtsver- 
liilltnissc  der  Judenin  Deutscli-Oestcrreiclusclicn  Louden, 

FonheoWeHnscriptions  of  PalesUrie.  Syria, 

Rome,  and  the  Crimea,  see  the  literature  m  Schurer, 

3d  ed  i  28-31 ;  compare  also  M.  Schwab,  Bepci  ton  e. 
f/vEpitaphes,  Paris,  1900;  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  i.  o09b. 

For  Al'tona-Hamburg-Gluckstadt. :  Grunwald,  Portugiesen-Qrii- 

her  auf  Deutschcr  Erde,  Hamburg,  1902.  t> 

1851 ;  and  De  Castro,  Keurvan  Leyden,  1  . 

berg,  DU2N  mm?,  Drohobicz,  189 i . 

For  Curasao :  J.  M.  Corcos,  Jews  in  Ourajr^ 

For  Dijon:  Gerson,  in  Bev.  Et.  Juives ,  vi — ^  et  seq. 
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For  Dubtio :  P.  Pesis,  Die  Stadt  Diibno ,  Cracow,  1902. 

For  Frankfort-oii-the-Main :  Horowitz,  Inschriften  dcs  Alten 
Fncdhots ,  Fran  kf  ort-on-tlie-Main,  1901. 

For  Fiirtli,  etc.:  Brann,  in  Kaufmann-Gcdenkbuclu  pp.  385 
et  scq.i  Breslau,  1900 ;  Buchler,  ib.  pp.  451  ct  seq .:  Karpe- 
les,  ib.  p.  oOo. 

^°L_(7erona  •  Fita,  Lap  Idas  Hebreas  dc  Geronci ,  Gerona, 

lb<  1. 

For  Grodno :  Friedensteiu,  *r»y,  Wilna,  18S0. 

For  Jerusalem  :  Frumkin,  Snide*  pN\  Wilna,  1873;  and  A.  L. 

Brisk,  ppinD  PpSn,  Jerusalem,  1901  ct  scq. 

For  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Publications  Am.  Jew .  Hist.  Soc.Ax  29 
ct  scq. 

For  Lemberg :  G.  Suchostaw,  znp  raXD,  1863-1869;  andS.  Buber, 
DIP  'C’JN. 

For  Lublin:  Nissenbaum,  ornmn  nmpS  Lublin,  1899. 

For  Macon :  Loeb,  in  Rev.  Et.  Jitives ,  V.  104. 

For  Mayence :  Salfeld,  Martijrologium ,  p.  428. 

For  Newport:  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  61  67- A 
P.  Mendes,  in  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Magazine ,  vi.  84-105 
For  New  York :  Daly,  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  North  A  me? - 
icu,  pp.  34-44;  Janvier,  In  Old  New  York ,  New  York,  1894 
lor  Nikoisburg;  Feuciitwang,  in  Kaufman n-Gcdenkbuch. 

For  Nuremberg:  Selmdt,  Jlidisch e Mcrkwiirdigkeiten. 

For  Philadelphia:  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  20-  H 
Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  pp.  200-205. 

For  Philadelphia  and  Richmond:  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  vi.  107  ct  scq. 

For  Prague  :K.  Lieben,  ij?  Prague,  1856;  S.  Hock,  Die 
Familien  Prag's ,  Presburg,  1892;  M.  Popper,  Inschriften 
dcs  Alton  Prager  Juclcn  Friedhofes ,  Braunschweig,  1893* 
B.  Foges,  Alter  th  timer  dev  Prager  Josef  stadt,  Prague,  1882.’ 
For  Presburg:  Weisz,  P'j  Paks,  1900. 

For  Rome :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  cler  Juden  in  Rom , 
l.  49 ;  Berliner,  Gcsch.  clcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  passim. 

For  Segovia :  Bolctin ,  ix.  265  ct  seq. 

For  Seville:  F.  Fita,  in  Bolctin ,  xvii.  174-184. 

For  Switzerland:  J  C.  Ulrich,  Sammlung  Jildischcr  Ge- 
schichten ,  Zurich,  1770. 

For  Toledo  :  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  p“or  mx,  Prague,  1841. 

For  Triest :  A.  Luzzatto,  cmsk  Sj,  Triest,  1851.  ’ 

For  Venice:  A.  Berliner,  D'jdn  nvn\  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1881  (continued  in  the  annual  Sx-cn  iii.,  cols.  573-586) 

F  A'  Inscliriften  dcs  Alten  Jlidisclien 

Fneclhofs,  Vienna,  18oo, 

For  Warsaw:  S.  Jewnin,  D'sSij?  rrim,  Warsaw,  1882, 

For  Wilna :  S.  Fuenn,  njDNj  nnp,  Wilna,  1860 ;  H.  N.  Ma«-gid 
-pj,\  ib.  1900  et  seq.  °  '  ’ 

For  Worms:  L.  Lewysohn,  Dipnx  dvpdi  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  18oo;  Wolf,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Worms ,  p.  81,  Breslau 


The  mnli tali  was,  as  a  rule,  not  used  to  burn  in¬ 
cense.  From  the  documents,  as  now  incorporated 
in  the  Pentateuch,  it  appears  that  only  on  the 
golden  altar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  “the  inner  altar,” 
could  incense  be  olfered  (Ex.  xxx.  1-7;  xl.  26,  27) 
The  critical  school  has  indeed  contended  that  the 
inner  or  golden  altar  was  not  recognized  in  earlier 
times.  But  this  does  not  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
documents  to  the  effect  that  in  post-exilic  periods 
censers  were  not  proper  utensils  for  the  burning  of 
incense.  The  story  of  Koralr  s  adherents  (Num.  xvi 
17.  IS),  as  well  as  Ezek.  viii.  11,  proves  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  later  days  the  use  of  the  mahtah  for 
this  purpose  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  illegal 
profanation. 

But  the  mahtah  was  used  in  conveying  incense  to 
the  altar.  An  exception  to  this  was  iu  the  ritual  for 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  high  priest  filled  the 
censer  with  coals  from  the  altar  and,  placing  upon 
them  a  handful  of  incense,  caused  the  smoke  to 
|  cover  the  mercy -seat  of  the  Ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  These  “pans”  were  of  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold.  Mishnali  Tamid  v.  5  indicates  that 
those  in  the  Temple  were  complicated  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  of  costly  material  (see  also  Yoma  43b). 

:  der  B  ibliseh  cn  Arch  doing  ic, 

tiansmted  by  Christie  and  Cusin,  Edinburgh,  1888;  Winer 
7f‘  ^3;  Cook,  Exodus ,  note  on  Ex.  xxvii.  3,  in 

the  Bible  Commentary.  Scribner’s,  New  York,  1S98;  No- 
wack,  Biblisehe  ArchCiologic ;  commentaries  of  Knobel  and 
Dillmann  to  Exodus. 

B.  D.-E.  Cr.  I-I. 


CENSER :  An  implement  shaped  like  a  bowl  or 
a  pan,  intended  for  the  burning  of  incense.  In  the 
English  Bible  the  term  is  employed  indiscriminately 
to  render  two  Hebrew  words  which  seem  to  have 
denoted  different  objects.  One  of  these  words,  “  mik- 
teret,”  occurs  only  three  times  (once  in  the  variant 
mekatterot,  ”  II  Cliron.  xxx.  14).  This,  according  to 
its  etymology,  indicated  a  censer  which  was  among 
the  appointments  of  the  Temple  required  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  holy  offices.  The  other  word,  “mah¬ 
tah,”  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  twenty-one  times. 
In  the  English  version  it  is  rendered  thirteen  times 
as  “ censer, ”  four  times  as  “fire-pan,”  three  times  as 
“  snuff-dishes,  ”  and  once  as  “  snuffer.  ”  Derived  from 
the  loot  hatali  ”  (to  gather  together  coal  or  ashes), 
it  was  probably  the  name  of  various  contrivances 
intended  to  remove  the  ashes  or  to  carry  live  coals. 
Dillmann  and  Knobel  contend  that  it  was  the 
saucer  in  which  the  snuffers  were  deposited.  In 
Ex.  xxv.  38  it  stands  for  ladles  used  to  remove  the 
burnt  portion  of  the  wick  (see  Rashi  on  the  pas¬ 
sage).  These  may  have  been  of  small  size.  The 
larger  ones  in  connection  with  the  altar  for  burnt 
offerings  (Ex.  xxvii.  3;  Hum.  xvii,  3  et  seq.)  may 
more  properly  be  rendered  by  “fire-pans.”  From 
Mishnah  Kelim  ii.  3,  7  it  is  evident  that  various  forms 
of  these  were  known;  some  being  open  without 
rims,  while  others,  designated  as  “  complete,  ”  were 
provided  with  raised  rims. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS  :  Cen¬ 
sorship  is  the  regulation,  first  decreed  by  the  Church 
and  then  carried  out  either  by  tliat  institution  or 
by  the  state,  whereby  books  (both  manuscript  and 
printed)  were  examined  for  the  purpose  otascertain- 
ing  whether  they  contained  heretical  or  other  objec¬ 
tionable  passages.  Upon  this  examination  depended 
the  conditions  under  which  a  book  might  be  used  or 
printed,  or  its  condemnation.  If  a  book  was  uncon¬ 
ditionally  rejected,  it  was  laid  under  the  ban,  and 
all  copies  that  could  be  found  were  destroyed.  ’  If  a 
book  was  authorized  conditionally,  all  the  words 
and  passages  that  the  authorities  found  objection¬ 
able  had  to  be  expunged,  being  either  omitted  en- 
tiiely  in  works  that  were  about  to  be  printed,  or 
rendered  illegible  in  those  that  had  already  been  set 
I  up.  Censorship,  however,  as  regards  the  books  of 
the  Jews,  is  generally  taken  to  mean  only  the  revi¬ 
sion,  expurgation,  or  purification  (pipr)  of  the  text 
undertaken  in  Italy  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Inquisition. 

The  word  “censura,”  in  the  sense  of  objection  to 
questionable  passages,  is  found  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  “  Censor  ”  was 
The  Words  the  title  of  the  official  appointed  by 
“  Censura  ”  the  Church  to  decide,  after  examina- 
and  ( (  Cen-  tion,  whether  a  book  was  beyond  all 
sor.”  revision,  and  hence  would  have  to  be 
prohibited,  or  whether  it  could  be  re¬ 
vised  and  allowed  to  circulate  after  expurgation. 
But  for  the  examination  of  Hebrew  books  before 
printing  there  were  no  censors,  in  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of.  the  word,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Such  censors,  employed  by  the  state, 
are  not  found  before  tlie  second  half  of  the  eight- 
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eentli  century,  and  then  not  in  Italy,  the  chief  seat 
of  censorship,  but  in  the  territory  of  Austria.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  are 
met  with  in  Russia  also.  The  description  “  censor  ” 
is  not  once  found  added  to  the  signature  in  the 
numerous  certificates  of  censorship  of  Hebrew  books 
that  have  come  down  from  Italy;  but  “reviser” 
(“revedetor,”  1557;  “reveditor,”  1597;  “riveditore” 
and  “  revisore  ”  in  the  seventeenth  century)  is  the 
usual  title,  and,  as  an  exception,  “expurgator” 
(1627).  It  would  be  more  correct,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  “  revisers  ”  than  of  the  “  censors  ”  of 
Hebrew  books  in  Italy.  The  three  converts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  bishop  of  Mantua  to  revise  the  He¬ 
brew  books  are  only  occasionally  (and  then  in¬ 
correctly)  designated  as  “censores,”  in  a  document 
dated  Aug.  27,  1595  (printed  by  Stern,  “Urkund- 
liclie  Beifcrage,  ”  No.  158).  Evidently  none  of  them 
ever  bore  the  title  “censor”  or  added  it  to  his 
signature. 

There  was  no  censorship  for  Hebrew  books  ap¬ 
pointed  and  authorized  by  the  Church  as  such.  For 
even  after  a  most  careful  expurgation 
No  Cen-  the  books  of  the  Jews  were  not  to  be 
sorship  given  such  ecclesiastical  authority  as 
Proper.  was  conferred  upon  non- Jewish  works 

when  revised  and  certified  by  censors. 
Therefore  the  persons  employed  to  examine  the 
Hebrew  books  were  not  considered  by  the  Church  as 
censors  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  censors  (using  the  term  in  its  common  accept¬ 
ance)  proceeded  as  follows:  The  Hebrew  books  were 
demanded  from  their  J ewisli  possessors  in  the  name 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  local 
office.  Concealment  of  books  was  rigorously  pun¬ 
ished,  not  only  by  seizure  of  the  books  and  by  large 
fines,  but,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  by 
imprisonment  and  by  confiscation  of  property.  The 
books  collected  were  examined  by  the  appointed  re¬ 
visers,  who  destroyed  the  interdicted  ones,  and  pun¬ 
ished  their  possessors,  The  objectionable  books 
were  then  expurgated  and  restored  to  their  owners 
with  a  certificate  of  censorship.  The  Jews  had  to 
provide  the  costs  of  the  censorship ;  that  is,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  revisers.  It  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
heavy  punishment,  to  restore  the  expurgated  words, 
or  to  supply  the  missing  passages  between  the  lines 
or  in  the  margins. 

All  passages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  revisers, 
contradicted  the  doctrines,  regulations,  or  customs 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  contained 
Objec-  blasphemies,  heresies,  or  errors,  were 
tionable  condemned.  Thus  they  rendered  illeg- 
Phrases  ible  in  Hebrew  books  any  account  of 
and  Pas-  Christians  and  baptized  Jews,  clericals 
sages.  or  heretics,  the  uncircumcised,  Judrc- 
ophobes,  or  observers  of  strange  rites 
(«Yrt  JTTQJJ  unless  the  context  showed  unmis¬ 

takably  that  only  the  idolatry  of  antiquity,  and  not 
Christianity,  could  be  intended.  They  also  expur¬ 
gated  all  references  to  Judaism  as  the  one  true  relig¬ 
ion  in  contrast  to  all  the  others ;  all  mention  of  the 
Messiah  to  come;  any  passages  of  Scripture  in¬ 
terpreted  apologetically  in  favor  of  Judaism,  or  ■ 
polemically  in  an  anti-Christian  sense ;  all  compli¬ 
mentary  epithets  (as,  for  instancer  pHV,  =  i 


;  “pious,”  “holy”)  when  applied  to  the  Jewish  race, 
to  a  Jewish  community,  or  to  individual  Jews,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Jewish  martyrs  (in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela’s  “Itinerary,”  expressions  like 
“bonse,  felicis,”  or  “probanda?  memories, ”  etc.,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  names  of  rabbis;  “honesti  viri,”  follow¬ 
ing  “  J udiei  ” ;  “ sacra  ”  before  “ synagoga, ”  etc.,  are 
also  condemned  by  the  papal  index  of  1612).  The 
revisers  also  deleted  any  reflection  on  non-Jews  and 
non- Jewish  matters,  or  even  a  commendation  of 
Jews  or  Judaism,  that  could  be  construed  into  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  opposite  parties;  all  expressions  like 
•’ll.  Dm  Wi,  pD,  nyunn  rvota  (“  wicked  king¬ 
dom  ”  “  sectarian,  ”  “  Roman,  ”  “  Edom,  ”  “  stranger  ”), 
that  really  or  apparently  referred  to  Christians 
and  Christianity ;  all  mention  of  the  word  YlD^n 
("Talmud”)  or  of  the  euphemistic  phrase  nin  ow 
(“may  his  dignity  be  exalted”;  usually  applied  to 
rulers),  and  similar  expressions,  when  appended  to 
the  names  of  non-Christian  rulers. 

The  words  to  be  expurgated  were  scored  through 
more  or  less  heavily  with  pen  and  ink,  and  some¬ 
times  were  rendered  quite  illegible  by  means  of  cross- 
lines.  In  consequence  of  this  heavy  crossing  with 
acid  ink,  the  paper  in  the  course  of  time  frequently 
crumbled,  as  was  especially  the  case  with  prayer- 
books,  Bible  commentaries,  and  liturgic  works, 
wherein  many  so-called  anti-Christian  passages  were 
treated  with  unusual  severity.  At  the  same  time, 
in  many  other  cases,  the  ink  of  the  expurgator  has 
in  the  course  of  centuries  gradually  faded  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  original  text.  The  application  of  print¬ 
ing-ink,  to  render  the  passage  com- 
Proceed-  pletely  and  permanently  illegible, 
mgs  in  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
Detail.  nineteenth-century  censorship.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  objectionable  passage 
was  emended,  not  by  being  stricken  out,  but  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  words,  such  as  after 

(ntol  D-DDID  “wor¬ 

shipers  of  the  stars  and  constellations  ”),  in  order  to 
exclude  any  possibility  of  applying  the  word 
to  the  holy  images  of  the  Christians.  Sometimes  a 
totally  unobjectionable  word  was  substituted  for  that 
erased  by  the  reviser;  thus,  instead  of  vjj,  that  might 
be  referred  to  the  Christians,  was  inserted  the  word 
WD  (“Cuthean”)  or  (“  Babylonian  ”) ;  and  for 

mt  mny,  abbreviated  into  (“ strange  rite”), 
which  might  also  mean  Christianity,  Tvas  substituted 
D'Wx  muy,  abbreviated  (“idolatry  ”).  Still, 
such  emendations  can  hardly  have  been  made  by  the 
Christian  revisers,  on  account  of  the  trouble  con¬ 
nected  therewith ;  they  were  probably  undertaken 
by  the  Jewish  owners  themselves,  either  under  com¬ 
pulsion  or  as  a  precaution.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  wdienever  a  large  part  of  the  text 
of  a  folio,  of  a  page,  or  even  of  a  column  was  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable,  the  reviser,  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  strike  out  the  several  expressions  and 
passages,  preferred  to  deal  summarily  by  cutting  or 
tearing  out  the  whole  folio  or  a  part  of  it.  This  ex¬ 
plains  for  example  the  absence  of  several  folios  from 
the  middle  (ch.  iii. ,  §  25)  of  Joseph  Albo’s  “  ‘Ikkarim  ” 
in  most  of  the  Italian  copies  of  the  first  three  editions. 

In  several  cases  it  has  been  definitely  stated  that 
the  revisers  lightened  their  work  either  by  correcting 
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only  one  copy  of  each  book,  and  using  that  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  all  the  other  copies  of  the  same  edition,  or 
by  employing  the  so-called  “  Index  Expurgatorius  ” 
(plp'tn  “lQD),  a  list  of  passages  to  be  expunged, 
prepared  either  by  themselves  or  other  experts. 

When  the  work  of  expurgation  was  finished,  a 
short  certificate  by  the  censor,  in  Latin  or  in  Italian, 
occasionally  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Italian 

Censor’s  and  Hebrew,  was  affixed  to  the  last 
Certificate,  page  of  the  book,  or  sometimes  to  the 
title-page.  The  oldest  censor’s  note 
extant  is  as  follows:  “1555  Die  10.  dec[em]bris 
Reuisus  per  Dfominum]  Jac[obu]m  Geraldini  co- 
miss[arium]  ap[ostoli]cum.  Ctesar  Belliossus  Curia 
Ep[iscopa]l[i]s  Bonon[iensis]  et  dicti  D[omini] 
Comiss [arii]  not{a]r[ius]  uicarfius],”  which  may 
be  translated:  “Dec.  10,  1555,  Jac.  Geraldini,  apos¬ 
tolic  commissioner,  revised  this  book  and  Osar 
Belliossus,  notary  (and  vicar  ?)  testified  to  this  by 
his  signature  to  the  bishop  of  Bologna  and  to  the 
above  mentioned  commissioner.  ”  There  is  a  similar 
endorsement  of  the  episcopal  notary  at  Reggio  made 
in  1556  by  order  of  the  above-mentioned  apostolic 
and  ducal  commissioner  Geraldini. 

The  earliest  censor's  certificates  (and  even  those 
as  late  as  1604)  were  formulated,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  by 
the  notaries  or  the  vicars  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
sometimes  added  the  information  .that  the  inquisitor 
N.  N.  authorized  the  book,  and  that  ho  (the  notary 
or  vicar)  signed  by  order  or  in  the  place  of  the  former. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  less 
often  during  the  seventeenth,  the  local  inquisitor 
signed  alone,  sometimes  adding  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  commissioned  the  reviser  N.  N. 
to  look  through  the  book.  In  1594  a  reviser  (Ilip- 
politus  Ferrarensis  of  Cremona)  testified  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  book  revised  by  him  had  been  passed 
by  the  Inquisition  with  the  permission  of  the  vicar 
A.  N.  A  double  signature  to  the  same  revision  is 
also  often  found;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  reviser 
commissioned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  below  it  that 
of  the  inquisitor  by  whom  the  order  was  given  (end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Turin) ;  or  that  of  the 
reviser,  and  below  it  that  of  the  notary  (1600). 

Beginning  with  1557,  censors’  certificates  of  the 
reviser— who  sometimes  adds  that  he  has  revised 
the  book  by  order  of  the  inquisitor  (1590,  1622; 
Ancona,  1629)  or  of  the  Inquisition  (1687)— are 
found  side  by  side  with  these  censors’  certificates 
signed  on  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  by  its 
officials,  which,  however,  were  declared  inadmissi¬ 
ble  by  the  Roman  Curia  from  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  reviser  himself,  that  of  another  person 
occurs  (1622),  with  the  remark  that  the  revision  has 
been  undertaken  b}r  order  of  the  appointed  cor¬ 
rector,  N.  N.,  or  that  the  book  has  been  revised  by 
another  in  the  presence  of  the  signer,  by  order  of  the 
Inquisitor.  A  curious  eptry  of  the  year  1566  is 
found,  to  the  effect  that  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Dani  revised 
the  book  with  the  permission  of  the  Inquisitor  of 
Alexandria,  Vincentio  Perera.  The  books  revised 
at  Mantua  in  1597  often  have  the  signatures  of  two 
revisers,  Domenico  Irosolomitano  and  Alessandro 
Scipione.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  expurgation 


is  testified  to  by  one  signature  only,  often  containing 
merely  the  name  of  the  expurgator,  but  occasionally 
other  matter,  as  date,  place,  the  nature  of  work  done 
(correction,  expurgation,  revision,  seldom  approba¬ 
tion),  and  details  of  the  commission  (middle  of  six¬ 
teenth  century):  Vittorio  Eliano,  baptized  grandson 
of  the  famous  grammarian  Elijah  Levita  of  Venice 
wrote :  “  De  ordine  dei  Essecutori  contra  la  Blastema  ” 
(by  order  of  the  Executive  Commission  against  Blas¬ 
phemy);  others  wrote:  “1622,  by  order  and  in  the 
name  of  the  bishop  ” ;  “  1623,  by  the  order  of  Rome  ” ; 
"  1683,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Urbino” ;  “  1754,' 
by  order  of  the  magister  Sacri  Palatii.  ”  The’follow- 
ing  protest,  written  in  1640-41  by  the  corrector  Giro¬ 
lamo  da  Durallano,  in  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the 
book  is  an  exception: 

1DSTD  Dnm-I,  probably  meaning  that  expressions 
of  disdain  (ni^3,  probably  misspelled  for  ni^p) 
have  been  applied  mot  to  Christians,  but  to  idol 
worshipers.  Once,  in  1754,  in  addition  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  reviser,  Peruzzotti,  there  occurs  a 
warning  to  the  owner  of  the  book  (who  has  affixed 
his  signature  thereto),  that  the  restoration  of  the 
erased  words  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  100 
scudi. 

As  the  censorship  of  Hebrew  works  was  never 
given  an  authoritative  character,  the  Church  refu¬ 
sing  any  responsibility  for  conscien- 
Renewed  tious  expurgation,  books  that  had 
Revision,  once  been  revised  and  attested  could 
be  again  demanded  for  censorship, 
either  by  the  Inquisition  of  another  place,  or  even 
by  the  same  local  Inquisition.  Frequently  books 
are  found  containing  five  different  censors’  certifi¬ 
cates  within  half  a  century;  hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  certificate  of  expurgation  was  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  the  expur- 
gated  book.  The  repeated  domiciliary  visits  and  re¬ 
visions  of  books  in  the  sixteenth  century  may  have 
been  due  to  the  suspicion  that  some  Jews  owned 
prohibited  books,  such  as  Talmud  treatises.  But 
even  after  experience  had  shown  how  groundless 
these  suspicions  were,  the  authorities  did  not  cease 
to  demand  Hebrew  books.  Even  works  published 
with  the  permission  of  the  authorities  (“  con  liccnza 
dei  superior!  ”),  and,  hence,  examined  and  sanctioned 
before  printing,  had  to  be  produced  again  and  again 
for  purposes  of  censorship.  Furthermore,  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  the  earlier  revisers  was  sometimes 
doubted ;  and  they  were  openly  accused  of  super¬ 
ficiality  and  negligence  in  correcting,  of  unreliabil¬ 
ity,  and  even  of  bribery.  It  became  evident  at  each 
new  revision  that,  in  spite  of  the  censor’s  certificate, 
many  books  had,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
been  left  wholly  or  almost  intact:  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  much  offensive  matter  had  not  been  expunged ; 
and,  on  the  other,  many  erased  passages  had  been 
restored  by  means  of  chemicals  or  had  been  written 
in  the  margin,  the  severe  interdiction  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  .  One  local  inquisition  distrusted  the  other;  one 
inquisitor,  his  predecessor ;  all  mistrusted  the  bap¬ 
tized  revisers  and  the  Jewish  owners.  This  dis¬ 
trust,  increased  by  repeated  denunciations  and  by 
the  prevailing  inclination  to  harass  the  Jews,  led  in 
Italy  to  repeated  domiciliary  visits  and  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  or  renewed  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books 
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in  the  old  territory  of  the  Pontifical  States  in  l;o3 
and  1754.  This  last  extensive  book-inquisition 
marked  the  end  of  expurgatorial  censorship  in  Italy. 

The  rules  followed  in  the  expurgation  became 
more  and  more  stringent  as  time  went  on.  The  re¬ 
visers  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
much  more  lenient  than  those  who  came  after;  and 
the  latter,  again,  were  not  so  rigorous  as  the  revisers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A  list 
of  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  expurgating 
Hebrew  books  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  7ED 
Dipnn,  of  which  (as  now  known)  only  five  copies  are 
extant  in  manuscript.  This  book,  written  m  He¬ 
brew,  is  an  “Index  Expurgatonus 
Principles  for  several  hundred  Hebrew  books, 
of  Cen-  and  was  begun  in  1594  by  an  anony- 
sorship.  mous  Capuchin.  It  was  finished  in 
1596  by  Domenico  Irosolomitauo,  wlio 
made  additions,  bringing  it  down  to  1612.  Finally 
it  was  further  enlarged  in  1636  by  the  reviser  Senate 
da  Modena.  It  was  not  used,  however,  until  the 
seventeenth  century.  Although  theoretically  tlieie 
was  a  definite  agreement  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  expurgating  a  book,  practically  the  le- 
visers  acted  most  arbitrarily ;  so  that  frequently  dif¬ 
ferent  copies  of  the  same  book  were  severely  seoied 
by  one  censor  and  hardly  touched  by  another.  Ho 
similarity  of  treatment  was  observed  even  by  the 
same  censor.  At  one  time  he  would  be  scveie,  at 
another  lenient;  at  one  time  thorough,  and  at  an¬ 
other  lax.  Chance  and  bribery  also  came  into  play. 
As  the  revisers  were  paid  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
mostly  poor  converts  to  whom  money  was  a  consid¬ 
eration,  the  Jews  bought  their  good-wi  1  in  order  to 
save  the  books  from  being  mutilated;  hence  the  re¬ 
visers  were  often  bribed  to  certify  to  the  expurga¬ 
tion  though  the  books  had  hardly  been  touched. 

Numerous  blunders  were  made  by  the  genera  y 
ignorant  censors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
°  centuries.  The  following  striking  ex - 

Ignorant  amples,  unlike  the  fictitious  lllustra- 

Censor-  tions  which,  given  first  in  the  ’Lite- 
ship.  raturblatt  dcs  Orients’  (v.  o48,  vn. 

351),  have  been  widely'  copied,  are 
genuine  and  attested.  Laurentius  Franguellus  (1575) 
strikes  out  the  word  (“knowledge,  not  Tal¬ 

mud”)  in  the  prayer  “Lotus  heed  all  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  law,”  -|min  TlE&n  nyi  P3  nN;  the  verse 
of  the  Psalm  lyiNO.  Q’lJ  and  similar  Biblical 

passages,  iu  which  CPU,  Dm,  W  occurs,  as  though 
these  passages  referred  to  Christianity.  Liugi  o 
’  Bologna  (1603)  deletes  the  words  inW>  ^  “  the 
book  |enn  nonn  (cd.  Venice,  154a,  §  b6),  where 
the  cutting  of  the  hair  is  referred  to.  .  Hence 
lie  read  and  took  it  to  mean  a  cleric  (TOO 

IntliehookDOnal  D'PDS(ed.  Venice,  1546) the  same 
censor  strikes  out  the  first  words  in  VTO  pan  P21D, 
C“He  who  bathes  while  he  holds  an  insect  m  his 
hand  ’’)  which  he  here  connected  with  Christian  bap- 
5m  Giovanni  Domenico  Vistorini  (1609)  deletes 
the  Biblical  passage  W  JUprO  ^  in  the  book 
L,j  n1VD  “1DD  (Venice,  1547,  fol.  10).  In  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra’s  preface  to  his  Pentateucli  commentary 
the  words  p  bl  njnen  n’BW  are  stricken  out  by 
several  expurgators,  who  evidently  took  them  to 


refer  to  the  Messiah,  to  Jesus,  and  to  all  Christians 
while,  in  reality,  two  Karaite  commentators,  Maslnah 
and  Joshua,  and  similar  sectaries,  are  meant. 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  a  busy  censor  may  be 
estimated  from  a  manuscript  notice  of  Domenico 
Irosolimitano,  probably  of  the  year  1613  (“  forges 
copy  of  “  Sefer  lia-Zikkulc  ”),  which  states  that  lie 
had  expurgated  21,167  (read  “22,167”)  printed 
books,  4,311  manuscripts,  and  2,o3o  books  part  y 
printed  and  partly  in  manuscript;  a  total  of  29,011 

The  first  notice  of  Jews  having  been  forced  to 
expurgate  alleged  blasphemies  against  Christianity 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 

On  Au°\  19,  1268,  King  Jacob  of  Aragon  oulered 
all  the  Jews  within  his  domain  to  delete  within  three 
months  all  the  so-called  objectionable  passages  found 
in  their  hooks  either  by  themselves  or 
History  of  by  Paul  of  Burgos.  Failure  to  obey  the 
Expur-  command  would  entail  tlie  destruction 
nation.  of  the  books  and  a  heavy  fine.  Books 
&  of  the  fifteenth  century  also  show  many 

omissions  in  the  text,  gaps  not  filled  in,  and  textual 
emendations,  which  are  due  either  to  previously  ex¬ 
purgated  manuscript  copies  or  to  Jewish  expurga¬ 
tion  made  before  printing.  In  1426  the  Jews  of 
Savoy  expunged  from  their  Talmud  copies  and 
prayer-books  passages  pointed  out  as  objectionable 
by  the  Inquisition.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  the  Jews  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ex 
purgated  their  prayer-books  in  order  to  anticipa  e 
the  denunciations  of  the  apostate  Vicenzo  M  lien 
compared  with  earlier  editions,  printed  books  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  show  many 
omissions,  indicating  a  Jewish  anticipatory  expur¬ 
gation;  but  whether  this  was  undertaken  fiom  fear 
or  by  order  of  the  authorities  is  not  certain. 

Eight  months  after  the  Talmud  was  publicly 
burned  at  Borne  (Sept.  9, 15o3),  a  papal  bull  (May  -8, 
1554)  commanded  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  heavy  pun¬ 
ishment,  to  give  up  within  four  months  all  books  con¬ 
taining  alleged  blasphemies  or  vituperations  against 
Jesus;  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  other  He¬ 
brew  books  that  contained  no  objectionable  pas- 
551  Hereby  expurgation  of  all  Hebrew  books 

was  naturally  assumed  without  bemgr  express  y 
demanded.  An  ecclesiastical  decision  fi  o  n  Rome, 
given  through  the  “Essecuton  contra  la  Blastema 
in  Venice  toward  the  end  of  loo3,  declaied,  in  a 
swer  to  the  question  which  Talmudic  books  apar 
from  tlie  Talmud  proper  should  he  burned,  that  the 
Syndic  books  should  be  revised  by  Christians 
who  knew  Hebrew. 

The  first  one  officially  appointed  for  tins  work  was 
the  baptized  Jew  Jacob  Geraldino  (Geraldmi)  pio- 
posed  by  the  Jews  themselves  and  made  aposto 
commissioner  by  the  pope  in  155o.  In  loo6  lie  u  as 
appointed  ducal  commissioner  by  the  duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena.  Another  convert,  Andrea  de  Monte  appointed 
not  by  tlie  pope,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Jews, 
was  soon  associated  with  him.  Then  ^  01  ~  v -as 
merely  superficial ;  and  it  gave  subsequent  censonal 
authorities  much  cause  for  complaint.  Probably 
in  order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  expurgatois  the 
rabbi  Abraham  Provenzale  of  Mantua  tegan(° 
a  list  of  passages  to  be  expurgated,  but  did  not 
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get  beyond  thirty  books,  mostly  Bible  common- 
tanes. 

In  order  to  anticipate  the  censorship  by  correcting 
the  texts  before  printing,  the  printing  establishment 
founded  at  Cremona  in  1556  engaged  as  reviser 
Vittorio  Eliano,  a  baptized  grandson  of  the  gram 
marian  Elijah  Levita.  The  Jews  were  so  glad  to 
save  their  non-Talmudic  books  from  expurgation, 
that  they  willingly  made  great  pecuniary  sacrifices 
m  order  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  expurgators. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  the  Roman  Inquisition, 
however,  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  number 
of^hooks  permitted  to  be  expurgated.  When,  in 
1559,  the  first  papal  index  of  prohibited  books  ap¬ 
peared— which  included  the  Talmud  with  all  its 
compendiums,  glosses,  notes,  interpretations  and 
expositions-tlie  vicars  of  the  Inquisition  at  Cre¬ 
mona  (Sixtus  of  Siena  and  Hieronymus  of  Vercelli) 
endeavored  to  give  to  it  the  widest  possible  interpre¬ 
tation.  On  complaint  of  the  Jews  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  however— to  which  Cremona  at  that  time 
belonged— most  of  the  non-Talmudic  books  were 
restored,  although  grudgingly.  The  two  above- 
mentioned  vicars  demanded  a  high  price  for  the  re 
vision  of  the  returned  books,  made  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by-  others,  and  in  addressing  the  duke  the 
Jews  could  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  two  revi¬ 
sers  had  cared  more  for  the  money  than  for  the  ex¬ 
purgation. 

The  index  of  Pius  IV.  of  Trent,  which  appeared 
March  24,  1564,  permitted  the  Jews  to  use  Hebrew 
and  even  Talmudic  books,  provided  they  were 
printed  without  the  word  “Talmud,”  and  were 
purged  from  vituperations  against  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  The  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books,  thus 
expressly  declared  admissible,  was  henceforth  regu¬ 
larly  undertaken  before  printing,  either  by  the  Jews 
themselves  or  by  Christian  correctors;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  more  or  less  mutilated  state  of  re 
prints  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteen!])  century. 
Although  the  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books  and 

manuscripts  was  undertaken  about  1560-74  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  instructions  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was 
certified  to  neither  by  the  signatures  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  nor  by  those  of  the  expurgators.  There  is  a 
single  certificate  (1566)  that  the  rabbi  “Jhehodah” 
of  the  tribe  of  “  Dan  ”  expurgated  a  book  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Inquisition.  As  late  as  15S9-90  it 
must  have  been  customary  in  Mantua  not  to  si^n 
censors  certificates;  for  not  a  single  signature  by 
Alessandro  Scipione  is  extant  from  this  period  al¬ 
though  in  1589-90  lie  corrected  and  revised  all*  the 
Hebrew  books  in  that  city.  The  statement  in  Neu- 
bauer’s  “Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library”  (Index,  “Censors”),  that  Lau- 
rentius  “Franquella”  signed  censors’  certificates  as 
early  as  1571,  seems  to  be  due  to  an  error  in  reading 
the  date;  the  signature  of  Laurentius  Franguellu.% 
who  was  one  of  the  busiest  revisers  of  whom  there 
is  record,  is  not  found  before  Nov.  1574. 

In  lo71  the  first  papal  Index  Expurgatorius  for 
non-Jewisli  books  appeared.  For  Hebrew  books 
busy  expurgators  doubtless  used  a  similar  index,  as 
it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  correct  every 
book  afresh  page  by  page.  Hone  of  these  Hebrew 
indices,  however,  not  even  the  “Sefer  ha-Zikkuk,” 


already  mentioned,  received  the  authorization  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  sanction  granted  to  the  Index  Expurira- 
tonus  for  non-Hebrew  books.  For,  although  the 
Church  declared  the  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books 
indispensable,  neither  the  Roman  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  existing  since  1571,  nor  the  Congreo-r 
tio  Sancti  Officii  of  Rome,  founded  1588,  nor  any 
pope  would  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  expur¬ 
gation  undertaken  by  the  Christian  revisers  who 
were  generally  Lof  Jewish  origin;  nor  would  they 
confer  upon  the  purified  texts  the  approbation  of  the 
Church.  Furthermore,  the  opinions  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  the  admissibility  and  value  of  the  ex¬ 
purgation  of  Hebrew  books  were  continually  chan¬ 
ging,  not  only  with  successive  incumbents  of  the 
papal  chair,  but  at  times  even  with  one  and  the  same 
pope. 

By  permission  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  the  cen¬ 
sored  (mutilated)  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1578-81  with  man}^  of  its  pas¬ 
sages  changed  beyond  recognition,  a  scandalous  in¬ 
stance  of  Roman  censorship.  But  even  this  “  purified” 

J  almud  did  not  receive  ecclesiastical  approbation 
but  was  merely  tolerated.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
xt  * ,  -  . .  century  extraordinarily  large  numbers 
Vacillation  of  Hebrew  books  were  expurgated. 

m  Cen-  Notwithstanding  the  — 


many  annoy- 


sorship.  ances  and  the  heavy  expenses  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  the  Jews  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  save  their  books  from  destruction,  and 
to  be  protected  against  the  punishment  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  non-expurgated  books. 

The  customary  inconsistency  of  the  papal  court 
was  now  again  shown  in  the  continual  wavering  be¬ 
tween  leniency  and  rigor.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Jews,  who  shrank  from  no  trouble  and  no  sacrifices 
Pope  Sixtus  V„  in  1540,  ordered  a  renewed  expur¬ 
gation  of  the  Talmud  by  the  Index  commission,  and 
the  rules  to  be  followed  were  formulated ;  but  the 
year  after  Sixtus’  death  the  Roman  Inquisition 

wx-oLe  tliat  the  expurgation  of  the  Talmud  was  a 
ridiculous  and  useless  work.  In  1592  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  repeatedly  declared,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  that  the  Jews  had 
no  right  to  keep  any  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible 
and  grammars.  A  year  later,  however,  a  bull  of  the 
same  pope  limited  the  prohibition  to  a  few  Talmudic 
and  cabalistic  books,  together  with  some  other  He¬ 
brew-  hooks  and  manuscripts— already  condemned 
by  his  predecessor— which  could  not  be  permitted 
even  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  been  expur¬ 
gated.  .  A  papal  writ  of  April  17,  1593,  allowed  the 
Jews  six  weeks  in  which  to  expurgate  other  books 
that  had  not  been  expressly  forbidden.  The  bishops 
and  local  inquisitors,  confused  by  these  contradic¬ 
tions,  waverings,  and  changes  of  the  chief  authority, 
treated  the  books  of  the  Jews  according  to  their  own 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  rather  than 
Papal  in  accordance  with  the  severe  or  le- 
Xnconsist-  nient  injunctions  from  Rome.  As 
ency.  early  as  1591,  and  more  frequently 
since  then,  inquisitors  were  censured 
and  threatened  because  they  had  participated  in  the 
expurgation  of  Hebrew  books,  and  had  affixed  their 
signatures  to  them. 
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In  1588  various  Jewish  communities  vainly  urged 
the  Roman  Inquisition  to  depute  an  expurgator  to 
purify  their  books  from  heresies  and  errors.  The 
Inquisition  continued  to  insist  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Church  not  to  engage  in  any  way  in  expurga¬ 
ting  Hebrew  books,  but  merely  to  punish  those  Jews 
found  in  possession  of  uncensored  or  insufficiently 
expurgated  ones.  Thus,  the  Jews  of  Mantua,  who 
at  their  own  expense  had  their  books  revised  by  the 
convert  Alessandro  Scipione  (1589-90),  could  not 
obtain  a  signed  official  certificate  of  the  revision. 


garded  this  decree  of  their  superiors,  and  were  re¬ 
peatedly  reprimanded  therefor  by  the  Holy  Office. 

The  series  of  contradictions  from  Rome  is  repeated 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Notwithstanding  the 
strict  prohibitions  renewed  from  time  to  time,  He¬ 
brew  books  were  expurgated  not  only  by  Christian 
revisers,  but  also  by  those  appointed  and  authorized 
by  the  Church;  as,  for  instance,  in  1608,  •when  Pietro 
Ferdinando  signs  himself  “  Revisore  deputato.  ”  In 
1618  Giovanni  Domenico  Carretto  was  appointed 
corrector  for  one  year  by  the  inquisitor-general  of 
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It  was  not  until  1595  that  the  Jews  of  that  city  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  bishop  to  appoint  as  censors  of  He¬ 
brew  books  the  three  converts,  Laurentius  Fran- 
guellus,  Domenico  Jrosolimitano,  and  Alessandro 
Scipione.  All  the  Hebrew  books  of  Mantua  were 
again  expurgated  en  masse;  and  the  completed  re¬ 
vision  was  certified  to  at  the  end  of  each  book  by 
the  signature  of  one  or  two  revisers.  In  the  same 
way  the  Roman  inquisitional  tribunal,  contrary  to 
former  ordinances,  decreed  in  1598  that  Hebrew 
books,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  among  the  prohib¬ 
ited  ones,  should  be  left  to  the  local  inquisition  for 
correction;  but  in  1602  the  Roman  Inquisition 
ordered  the  local  inquisitions  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expurgation  of  Hebrew  books.  Neverthe¬ 
less  many  censors’  certificates  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  show  that  the  local  inquisitions  often  disre- 


Mantua.  Pope  Gregory  XV.  (1621-23),  unlike. his 
predecessors,  doubtless  approved  the  censorship  of 
Hebrew  books  by  Christians;  for  dur- 
Seven-  ing  his  incumbency  of  the  papal  chair 
teenth  and  at  least  three  expurgators  of  Hebrew 
Eighteenth  books  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Centuries.  Inquisition;  Yincentius  Matelica, 
1622,  “  auctoritate  apostolica  ” ;  Isaia 
di  Roma,  1623,  44  per  ordine  di  Roma  ” ;  and  Petrus 
de  Trevio,  1623,  “deputatus”  (officially  appointed 
to  revise  books).  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XV. 
more  stringent  rules  in  regard  to  books  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Rome,  probably  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  fanatic  cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo.  In 
1625  it  was  again  decreed  that  the  Jews  themselves 
should  expurgate  their  books ;  but  in  the  following 
year  Renato  da  Modena  was  appointed  expurgator 
by  the  Inquisition  of  that  city. 
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In  1641  the  work  of  expurgation  was  relaxed  in 
Italy.  The  old  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  had 
been  repeatedly  expurgated;  the  newly  printed 
books  were  by  a  rigorous  censorship  purified  of  all 
objectionable  matter  before  publication,  and  after 
that  were  general \y  again  examined  by  expurgators. 
Yet  the  monk  Antonio  Francisco  Enriquez,  appointed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Urbino,  was  still  busily  em¬ 
ployed  as  expurgator  (1683-88). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  'work  of  revision  was  re¬ 
sumed  with  renewed  zeal  throughout  the  papal  do¬ 
minions,  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Costanzi,  actively  as¬ 
sisted  by  Philiop  Peruzzotti  (1753-54).  Costanzi  was 
scriptor  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  author 
of  the  large  catalogue  of  its  Hebrew  manuscripts 
that  appeared  in  1756  under  Assemani’s name.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  of  rest,  the  Jews  had  undone  the 
work  of  the  censors  by  restoring  the  expunged  or 
omitted  passages.  Though  this  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  punishable  not  onhr  by  confiscation  and 
large  fines,  but  also  by  long  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pabbi  Solomon  Abi‘ad  Basila  in  Mantua,  1733, 
yet  the  Jews  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  They 
were  suddenly  dumbfounded  when,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Costanzi,  searching  domiciliary  visits  in 
quest  of  Hebrew  books  were  made  in  all  the  ghettos 
of  the  pontifical  states.  The  Hebrew  books,  with¬ 
out  exception,  were  collected  and  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  permitted  without  reserve,  which 
were  immediately  returned ;  (2)  those  permitted  con¬ 
ditional^,  returned  after  having  been  revised  and 
paid  for;  and  (3)  those  absolute^  unrevisable,  which 
were  confiscated.  'Whenever  several  copies  of  the 
same  book  had  to  be  revised,  the  reviser  corrected 
merely  one  copy,  which  he  signed :  the  Jews  were 
then  obliged  to  correct  all  other  copies  by  this  one, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  reviser  for  his  signature. 

After  the  arduous  work  of  revision  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  an  edict  was  issued,  in  1755,  for  the  Pontifical 
States,  either  prohibiting  Hebrew  books  entirely  or 
permitting  them  under  certain  restrictions.  Co¬ 
stanzi  planned  to  formulate  exact  rules  for  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  mch  works ;  endeavoring  also  to  work 
out  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Jewish  books,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  first  made  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  for 
non-Jewisli  books.  His  trouble  was  in  vain;  and 
his  book,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  x4.ssemani,  was  arranged  with  signal  clear¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  now  buried 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Outside  of  Italy  the 
expurgation  of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  was 
undertaken  only  in  the  French  territory  belonging 
to  the  Pontifical  States.  For  the  censorship  of  He¬ 
brew  books  in  Russia  and  for  a  list  of  censors  see 
below. 
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- In  Russia:  Jews  at  once  took  advantage  of 

the  ukase  of  Catherine  II.,  dated  Jan.  27,  1783,  per¬ 


mitting  the  establishment  of  printing-presses;  and 
in  the  same  year  Hebrew  books  were  published  at 
Sliklov  and  Polonnoe.  These,  as  well  as  books  im¬ 
ported  from  Poland  (on  account  of  there  being  no 
Hebrew  censors  among  the  censors  of  foreign  books 
at  the  custom-houses,  or  among  the  censors  of  domes¬ 
tic  printed  matter  in  the  chief  towns),  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  government.  The  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  was  first  drawn  by  Governor-General  Pas- 
sek  to  the  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Hebrew 
books.  This  official  reported  in  1790  that  he  had 
ordered  some  Jewish  books,  imported  from  Poland, 
to  be  detained  at  the  custom-house  of  Tolochin; 

holding  the  silence  of  the  fiscal  laws 
Beginning  with  regard  to  Hebrew  books  to  be 
of  Cen-  a  prohibition  against  their  admission 
sorship.  into  Russia — contrary  to  the  dictum 
of  the  “kahal”  (communal  council) 
of  Moliilev,  which  claimed  that  such  silence  implied 
only  the  non-taxation  of  Hebrew  books.  Catherine 
thereupon  prohibited  the  importation  of  Hebrew 
books,  stating  that  the  Jews  could  obtain  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  religious  literature  from  the  Russian  print¬ 
ing-offices. 

For  six  years  (1790-96)  this  prohibition  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  smug¬ 
gling,  the  small  and  inadequate  Russian  printing- 
offices  being  unable  to  produce  the  large  numbers  of 
books  needed.  In  1796  the  government  legalized 
the  importation  of  Hebrew  books,  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  Sept. 
28  of  that  year,  l>3r  which  the  liberty  to  establish 
printing-offices  in  Russia  was  withdrawn.  Special 
censors,  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  now 
became  a  necessity.  On  Oct.  17, 1796,  Paul  I.  issued 
a  ukase  ordering  the  installation  of  two  learned  Jews 
in  the  censor’s  office  at  Riga,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  Hebrew  books,  both  those  published  in 
Russia  and  those  imported.  The  “  two 
At  Riga,  learned  Jews”  were  found  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richter  of  Livonia  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Moses  Hezekiel  (or  Hekiel)  and  Ezekiel 
David  Lewy,  both  of  Riga,  who,  after  having  been 
sworn  (Jan.  1,  1798),  entered  upon  their  duties  as 
subordinates  of  the  Gentile  censor  at  Riga,  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  300  rubles  a  year.  The  first  Jewish  censor 
with  full  powers  was  Leon  Elkan,  a  Prussian  Jew, 
who,  being  well  recommended  to  the  authorities, 
was  appointed  Jewish  censor  at  Riga  at  a  salary  of 
600  rubles  a  year. 

The  Jewish  communities  soon  felt  the  scarcity 
of  sacred  books,  due  first  to  the  interference  of  the 
government  with  private  enterprise  in  the  printing 
industry,  and  secondly  to  the  forced  import  of  He¬ 
brew  books  through  one  channel ;  namely,  through 
Riga.  Jewish  merchants  complained  to  the  local 
officials,  and  petitioned  the  higher  authorities  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  censors  at  Radzivil  also  petitioned 
the  attorney-general  to  increase  the  number  of  Jew¬ 
ish  censors,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  governments 
of  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  and  Minsk  there  were  many 
Jews  who  needed  Hebrew  books  “both  for  prayer 
and  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  Law 
and  Faith.”  The  request  was  refused,  the  govern¬ 
ment  considering  one  Jewish  censor  sufficient  for  the 
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and  other  youths  took  an  active  part  In  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  of  the  seventies.  Alexander  knew 
and  always  appreciated  the  loyalty  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  ou  many  occasions 
rewarded  them  for  their  services  to  the  country. 
When  the  assassination  of  Alexander  by  nihilist 
conspirators  became  known,  the  Jews  of  Russia 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  the  benevolent  czar 
and  liberator 

Bibliography :  PemWov  San-Donato.  Vevrcvtkl  Vnproa  v 
HomHi.  St.  Petersburg.  1SS3:  Julius  Eckanl.  ton  Atcolavs 
I.  211  Aleraiulcr  III.  2d  ed..  Leipstc.  ISSl :  Orshanski,  Ilu*- 
skne  ZakniMtatchtvo  .>  Yevreuakh.  pp.  303-335.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  1877:  SiMcmnlichc.-ki  Ukazate)  Literaturu  n  1  <vrr- 
uakhnnliux-kuin  Yiizvhyc * l'OS do JSsP.Sl.  Petersburg.  1833. 

II  R 

ALEXANDER  III.,  ALEXANDROVICH, 

Emperor  of  Russia :  Horn  at  St.  Petersburg.  March 
10  1845;  died  at  Livadia.  Nov  1. 1834.  Hcasccnded 
the  throne  March  14, 1881,  the tlay  after  the  assassina- 
tiuu  of  Ills  father  Alexander  II.  The  terrible  fate  0/ 
the  latter  produced  an  awful  impression  upon  Alcv- 
nndvr.  hut  instead  of  continuing  the  reforms  of  the 


needs  of  all  the  Russian  Jews.  It  was  not  until  1198 
that  a  censor’s  office  was  established  at  Wilna, 

Karl  Tile  of  Leipsic  being  appointed 
At  Wilna.  censor  for  Hebrew  books  in  that  .year. 

The  new  office  did  not,  however,  com¬ 
mence  operations  until  March  14,  1800 ;  and  in  the 
mean  while  the  censorship  of  Hebrew  books,  of 
either  foreign  or  native  production,  continued  to 
be  exercised  in  Riga,  whither  the  Jewish  printing- 
houses  of  Grodno,  Sliklov,  Slavuta,  Koretz,  and 
Novodvor  had  to  send  their  works  for  approbation. 

It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  tlic 
first  book  to 
puzzle  the  official 
censor  as  to  its 
being  in  accord 
with  the  designs 
of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  prayer-book, 
entitled  “Rosli 
Ilodcsli  Siddu- 
rim.  ”  Tlie  most 
doubtful  passages 
-were  found  in  tlie 
“  Eighteen  Bene¬ 
dictions,”  in  “  Tah- 
nun,”  and  in  the 
Sabbatic  poem 
“  Iklu  Masliman- 
nim” :  the  passages 
in  the  first  two 
containing  hints 
about  tyrants  and 
the  land  of  exile; 
while  tlie  last  was 
considered  im¬ 
moral  on  account 
of  its  exhortations 
to  feasting  and 
drinking.  Censor 
Elkan  did  not 
recommend  the 
burning  of  tlie 
prayer-book ;  but 
he  advised  that 
the  page  contain¬ 
ing  “Iklu  Masli- 
mannim”  be  torn 
out,  and  in  the 
other  cases  that 
the  obnoxious 
words  be  obliter¬ 
ated.  Of  other 
books  that  were 
first  to  fall  under 


tians  and  the  Christian  religion.  Tlie  same  fate 
befell  tlie  “Tehinnot  Immahot,”  because  the  prayers 
for  the  New  Moon  contained  allusions  to  cruel  poten¬ 
tates  calculated  to  breed  hatred.  The  history  of  the 
Cossack  persecutions  under  Chmielnicki,  entitled 
“  Yawen  Mezulah,”  was  prohibited,  because  of  the 
name  d’OV  applied  to  Russians,  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  the  reading  of  the  book  might  preju¬ 
dice  the  Jews  against  the  natural-born  subjects  of 
the  czar.  The  “Or  lia-Hayyim,”  by  Yacabez,  was 
prohibited  because  of  one  passage  stating  that  God 
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Alexander  111.  nad  ascended  the  throne, 
anti -Jewish  riots  (Poc-noMY)  broke  out  in  Elizabeth- 
grad  (April  27,  28),  Kiev  (May  8-11),  Shpoki  (May 
tl),  Ananiev  (May  9).  Wasilkov  (May  10),  Konotop 
(May  10).  and,  during  tlie  following  six  months,  m 
one  hundred  and  sixty  other  places  of 
Popular  southern  Russia.  Iu  these  riots,  thou- 
Outbreaks  sands  of  Jewish  homes  were  destroyed. 
Against  many  families  reduced  to  extremes  of 
Jews.  poverty  ;  women  outraged,  and  large 

numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
killed  or  injured.  It  was  clear  that  the  riots  were 
premeditated  (“Voskhod,”  May  24,  1881,  p.  75). 
To  give  but  one  example — a  week  before  the  pogrom 
of  Kiev  broke  out,  Von  Hubbenet,  chief  of  police  of 
Kiev,  warned  some  of  his  Jewish  friends  of  the 
coming  riots.  Appeals  to  the  authorities  for  pro¬ 
tection  were  of  no  avail.  All  the  police  did  was  to 
prevent  the  Jews  from  defending  their  homes,  fam¬ 
ilies.  and  property.  “The  local  authorities,”  says 
Mysh  in  “Voskho’d."  1883.  i.  210.  “surrounded  the 
pillagers  with  an  honorary  escort,  while  some  of 
the  rabble  shouted  approval.”  To  a  delegation  of 
the  Jews  of  Kiev.  Governor-General  Drentelen  said 
that  lie  could  do  nothing  for  them ,  “  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  Jews  lie  would  not  endanger  Ihe  lives  of 
his  soldiers”  ("Zeilung  des  Judenthums.”  May  31, 
1881).  On  May  18,  Baron  Horace  de  Gllnzburg  was 
received  in  audience  by  Grand  Duke  Yladimir.  who 
declared  that  the  motive  of  the  anti-.Tewisb  agitation 
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condemned  by  tlie  censor  tlie 
the  ban  was  the  “  Hizzuk  Emu- 
nah,”  written  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Isaac  ben  Abraliam  Troki.  In  March,  1799,  the 
entire  edition  of  “Nizzalion,”  by  Lip- 
Confisca-  man  Miilhausen,  was  confiscated,  on 
tions.  the  ground  that  it  was  written  as  a 
refutation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  1800  the  historical  work  of  Joseph  lm-Kohen, 
“  Dibre  ha-Yamim  le-Malke  Zarfat,”  was  prohibited 
because  it  contained  passages  disrespectful  to  Cliris- 


the  czars  on  earth, 
is  not  influenced 
by  the  high  social 
standing  of  the 
sinner.  Other 
books,  notably 
“Babe  Ma‘asek” 
and  “Imre  Yo¬ 
sef,”  were  prohib¬ 
ited  on  account  of 
alleged  coarse  or 
profane  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  text. 

By  the  ukase  of 
April  80,  1800, 
tlie  importation 
of  books  in  any 
language  was  pro¬ 
hibited  till  further 
notice,  and  the 
Hebrew  censors 
at  Riga  were  dis¬ 
missed.  During 
the  28  months  of 
their  activity  in 
office  126  books 
were  confiscated 
out  of  a  total  of 
6,225  wldck  were 
imported. 

With  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Alexander 
I.  the  importation 
of  books  was  once 
more  legalized, 
the  censorship  be¬ 
ing  entrusted  to 
the  civil  govern¬ 
ors.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  did 
not  last;  and  in 
1804  a  committee 
of  censors  was 
reestablished  in  every  Russian  university. 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  the  censorship  of 
Hebrew  books  was  entrusted  to  the  official  rabbis, 
wlio,  partly  through  ignorance  and 
Nicholas  I.  partly  from  fear  of  tlie  government, 
to  Alexan-  showed  themselves  particularly  severe, 
der  III.  Under  Alexander  II.  Jewish  publica¬ 
tions  shared  with  Russian  literature  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  law-  with  regard  to  censor¬ 
ship.  Since  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Russian,  and 
especially  Hebrew,  literature  lias  suffered  much  from 


was  not  so  much  resentment  against  the  Jews  as  a 
general  tendency  to  create  disturbances  (“London 
Times.”  May  19, 1881).  On  May  23.  o  deputation  of 
the  Jews  of  St.  Petersburg  waited  upon  the  czar  at 
Gachina.  It  consisted  of  Baron  Ghnzburg,  Sack, 
Pasover.  Bank,  and  Berlin.  The  emperor  assured 
its  members  that  the  Jewish  question  would  receive 
his  attention,  that  the  disturbances  were  the  work 
of  anarchists,  and  he  advised  UiCBi  to  address  n.  mom  - 
orandum  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  grand  duke  Vladi¬ 
mir  expressed  their  belief  that  race-hatred  was  not 
the  real  cause,  but  only  tlie  pretext,  of  the  recent 
disorders.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
czar,  an  edict  was  issued  Sept.  3,  1881,  ordering  the 
appointment  of  local  commissions  from  all  the  gov. 
ernments  to  be  under  tlie  direction  of  the  governors, 
for  tlie  solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  But  on  the 
same  day.  General  Ignatiev  by  order  of  the  czar  is¬ 
sued  ft  circular  to  {lie  governors,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Jews  had  been  exploitfng^the  Slav  in 
liabitants  <Sf  the  empire,  and  that  this  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  riots.  This  contradiction  mav  explain 
tlie  conduct  of  Attorney-General  Stryelnikov,  who 
during  the  trial  of  the  rioters  before  the  court-martial 
ftt  Kiev,  instead  of  incriminating  the  guilty  parties, 
turned  upou  the  Jews  and  endeavored  to  cast  the 
whole  blame  upon  them.  These  persecutions,  added 
To  the  distressing  economic  conditions  then  prevail- 
IDS ,  gave  rise  to  the  emigration  movement,  which 
soon  assumed  extensive  proportions.  The  intelligent 
classes  of  Russia  condemned  the  medieval  barbarities 
against  the  Jews,  but  the  anti-Semitic  propaganda  o*. 
the  “Novoe  Vremya,”  “Kievlyanin,"  and  other  or¬ 
gans  hostile  to  the  Jews,  did  not  cease  even  after 
the  riots.  The  constant  Jew-baitmg  ofAksakov. 
Suvorin,  and  Piclino  had  its  effect  on  that  class  of  the 
Russian  people  which  was  entirely  unfamiliar  ’with 
Jewish  life,  and  therefore  believed  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Jews  by  the  agitators.  That 
the  South  Russians  especially  had  no  cause  for  com-' 

■  plaints  against  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the  fpl-; 
lowing  statement  made  by  the  Russian  economist 
Chichcrin:  “Thosfe  who  have  lived  in  Little  Rus». 
sia.  which  is  densely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  havei- 
compared  the  conditions  of  the  peasant  there  with 
those  existing  in  the.provinces  of  Great  Russia,  know 
how  exaggerated  are  the  accusations  against  the 
Jews.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  these 
peasants,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Little  Russians.” 

The  second  series  Of  persecutions  began  with  the 
riots  of  Warsaw  on  Christmas,  1881,  and  lasted  for 
three  days.  Twelve  Jews  were  killed,  many  women 
outraged,  and  two  million  rubles’ worth  of  property 
destroyed.  In  the  neighboring  Lithuanian  prov-> 
inces  the  disturbances  were  slight,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  Count  Todleben.  governor-general 
of  Wflna,  Who  was  not  one  of  Ignatiev’s  disciples. 

Order  was  also  maintained  by  General 
Further  Gurko,  governor-general  of  Odessa, 
Persecu-  and  thus  the  riots  iu  Odessa  and  vi- 
tions.  cinity  were  prevented  from  assuming 
great  proportions.  In  Nyezbin  the 
soldiers,  who  were  called  out  to  quell  the  riots, 
killed  and  pillaged  a  wealthy  Jewish  family.  Other 
riots  occurred  in  Kuzmintzy,  Piitovich,  Klimov, 
Okhrimotzv,  and,  on  March  23,  in  Lubny,  where 
three  soldiers  killed  a  Jewish  family  of  six  Balta 
was  the  scene  of  another  series  of  riots  (Easter,. 1882) 
resulting  in  the  death  of  eight  and  the  wounding  of 
more  thaiT  two  hundred  persons.  Over  a  thousand 
houses  were  demolished  and  property  to  the  value 
of  over  one  million  dollars  was  destroyed.  These 
disgraceful  acts  aroused  the  public  indignation  or 
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the  severity  of  the  censors.  Thus,  order  of  the 
censor-in-chief  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  press  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  any  news  concerning  the  anti- 
Jewish  riots.  Other  orders  (May  2,  1882;  Nov.  19, 
1890;  June  19  and  July  12,  1891)  forbade  the  Jew¬ 
ish  periodicals  (either  in  Russian  or  in  Hebrew)  to 
comment  editorially  upon,  or  to  print  any  matter  con¬ 
cerning,  the  “new,  widely  circulating  rumors  that 
some  persons  have  the  senseless  and  insolent  inten¬ 
tion  to  protest  against  a  so-styled  oppression  of  the 
Jews.”  Several  Jewish  papers  were  temporarily 
stopped ;  and  those  published  abroad  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Russia.  B}^  a  circular  issued  from  the 
chief  office  of  the  censor  Aug.  13,  1891,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  appeals  for  aid  for  Jewish  emigrants,  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  subscriptions  in  their  behalf,  was 
forbidden. 

The  activity  of  the  censor  still  continues  in  Russia, 
being  exercised  as  late  as  1901  on  the  first  volume  of 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  which  a  passage  rela¬ 
ting  to  Alexander  III.  was  blotted  out  in  copies  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  czar’s  dominions. 

Bibliography  :  Skabichevski.  Ocherki  Istorii  Bmskoi  Tzen- 
zui'u ,  St.  Petersburg-,  1892 ;  U.  D.  Hessen,  K  Istorii  Tzenzury 
Yevreiskikh  Knig  v  Bossii ,  In  Buctuzhchnost ,  ii.  1901 ;  N.  A. 
Engelgart,  Ocherki  Nikotayevskoi  Tzenzury ,  in  Ist07'icheski 
Vyestnik.  1901 ;  anonymous  author.  Mater ialy  dlya  Kharak- 
teristiki  Polozhenia  Busskoi  Pechati,  Geneva,  1898;  anony¬ 
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List  of  Censors :  The  following  list  of  censors 
may  be  found  useful  in  dating  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts.  For  Italy,  the  main  source  is  Popper,  with 


Jacobus  Gentiline,  1555. 

Jacobus  Pola,  1554. 

Joseph  Ciantes  (Berliner,  l.c. 
p.  10)  =  J.  Cionti,  1039-0141, 
Rome. 

Jos.  Parius  (?),  1604  (?),  Car¬ 
pi  (?)• 

Joshua  dei  Cantori,  1559,  Cre¬ 
mona. 

Laurentius  Franguellus,  1570- 
1579,  Mantua. 

Leo,  1567. 

Luigi  da  Bologna,  1596-1606, 
Mantua,  Modena,  Ancona, 
Reggio. 

Marcellino  (Berliner,  Z.c.p.  10) . 

Marcus  Antonius  Lucius,  1557, 
Milan, 

Mesnil,  1763. 

Michel  de  Montaigne,  after 
1581  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger. 
“Gesch.  der  Judenin  Rom,” 
ii.  173. 


Nicolas  de  Sorzone,  1602. 
Parcicciani,  1753,  Urbino. 
Paul ,  Turin. 

Paulus  Barengarias. 

Petrus  de  Trevio,  1623,  Rome. 
Philipo  Peruzzotti,  1753,  Lugo. 
Pietro  de  Fiones,  1619. 

Pietro  Ferdinando,  1608,  Man¬ 
tua  (?). 

Pietro  Martire,  1687. 

Prospero  Ruggieri,  1669. 
Renato  da  Modena,  1620-36  (? 

=R.  de  Bologna). 

Rossi,  1753,  Sinigaglia. 
Tomasso  Ruflni,  1753,  Ferrara. 
Vincentius  Matelica,  1622. 
Vincento  Suppa. 

Vineento  Renato. 

Vittorio  Caro  (Berliner,  l.c.  p. 
32). 

Vittorio  Eliano,  1557-67,  Cre¬ 
mona,  Venice. 

Zomegnius  (?)  1589,  Turin. 


Russia. 


Abraham  Aba  Karasik  (d.1897), 
assistant,  Kiev. 

Baratz,  Kiev. 

Brafmann,  St.  Petersburg. 
Elkan,  J.  L.,  Riga. 

Feodoro  Vladimir  (Green¬ 
berg),  Kiev,  Warsaw. 
Friedberg,  A.  S.,  18S9,Warsaw. 
Greidinger,  J.  C.  (general), 
Riga. 

Hezekiel,  Moses,  Riga. 
Landau,  I.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Lewy,  E.  D.,  1799,  Riga. 
Margolin,  P.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Sachs,  N.  G.,  Warsaw. 


Seiberling,  Joseph  (for  15 
years),  1850. 

Slonimski,  H.  S. 

Steinberg,  J.,  Wilna. 

Stern,  A.  J.,  1835,  Warsaw. 

Sussmann,  St.  Petersburg. 

Tile,  Karl,  1798,  Wilna. 

Tugendliold,  J.,  1791-1871, 

Warsaw. 

Tugenhold,  Wolf,  Wilna. 

Warschavsky,  Isaac,  1894, 
Odessa. 

Wohl,  A.,  Wilna. 

Zimmermann,  1863-85,  War¬ 
saw. 


additions  from  Steinschneider  and  Neubauer.  For 

Austria  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  a  few  select-  For  an  additional  list  of  Russian  censors  see  Russia. 
ed  names.  e.  c.  J. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Fischer,  K.,  Prague,  1791-1831. 
Gall,  Joannes,  1710,  Prague. 
Georgieco,  Thomas,  1710, 
Prague. 

Caesare,  Leopold,  Prague,  1786. 


Harzfeld,  Lob,  Vienna. 
Haselbauer,  Franeiseus,  1710, 
Prague. 

Kohimen,  J.  C.,  1837,  Buda¬ 
pest. 


Italy. 


Alessandro  Scipione,  1593-99, 
Mantua. 

Alexander  Longus,  1590,  Mon¬ 
reale. 

Alexandra  C’ari,  1559. 

Alonis  Morionello,  1590  or 
1620  (?). 

Andrea  Alberti. 

Andrea  de  Monte,  1557,  Rome. 

Andrea  Tassini,  1753,  Pesaro. 

Andreas  Scribarius  (Notarius), 
1600,  Pesaro  (?). 

Angelo  Gabulozzi,  1753,  Lugo. 

Anselmo  Pinapellarius  (No¬ 
tarius). 

Antonio  Francisco  Enriquez, 
1687,  Urbino. 

Antonio  di  Medicis,  1628-29, 
Florence. 

Bartolomeo  Ghislieri  (Vicar), 
1600. 

Bartolomeo  Rocca  di  Prateri- 
no,  Turin  (?). 

Benaja,  1590. 

Boneampagno  Marcellino. 

Boniforte  del  Asina,  1582, 
Asti  (?). 

Caesar  BeHiosus,  1553-55,  Pa¬ 
pal. 

Camillo  Jagel,  1611-21,  Anco¬ 
na,  Urbino,  Lugo. 


Carl  Barromeo,  after  1593, 
Rome. 

Clemente  Carretto. 

Clemente  Renato. 

Dionysius  Sturlatus,  1589, 
Monreale. 

Domenico  Irosolymitano,1578- 
1618,  Mantua,  Venice. 

Dominico  Martinez  (Berliner, 
“  Censur,”  p.  10). 

Ferdinando  Bonetti,  1567,  Mi¬ 
lan. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Costanzi, 
1753,  Rome,  Ancona. 

Giovanni  Dominico  Carretto, 
1607-28,  Mantua,  Venice  (?). 

Giovanni  Dominico  Vistorini, 
1609-20. 

Giovanni  Monni  di  Modena. 

Girolamo  da  Durallano,  1641, 
Modena,  Reggio. 

Guido  Venturini,1753,  Ferrara. 

Hieronymus  Carolus,  1582. 

Hippolito,  1601-21. 

Hippolitus  Ferr(is)  or  Ferr- 
(eno),  1601,  Cremona,  1593- 
1621. 

Huesas  (?),  Parma. 

Isaia  de  Roma,  1623,  Mantua. 

Jacob  Geraldino,  1555-56,  Pa¬ 
pal  State,  Ferrara. 


CENSUS  :  A  numbering  of  the  people.  Several 
cases  are  given  in  the  Bible.  The  first  mentioned 
is  that  in  Num.  i.  (from  which  the  book  receives  its 
name),  when  the  males — i. e. ,  men  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms — numbered  603,550  at  the  Exodus.  Mod¬ 
ern  critics,  foremost  among  them  Bishop  Colenso 
(“The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,”  pt.  I.  ch.  v,),  have 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  attached  to  such  a  num¬ 
ber  arising  in  four  generations  from  the  twelve  sons 
of  Israel,  not  to  mention  the  commissariat  required 
for  at  least  four  times  that  number.  The  number¬ 
ing  was  again  gone  through  six  months  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Num.  xxvi.-xxvii.,  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  result.  On  these  occasions,  the  num¬ 
bering  was  done  indirectly,  half  a  shekel  being  given 
to  the  sanctuary  by  each  person  of  the  proper  age, 
and  then  the  half-shekels,  and  not  the  persons,  were 
counted.  This  expedient,  according  to  the  critics, 
was  resorted  to  by  the  writer  of  Numbers  owing 
to  the  superstition  which  had  arisen  against  a  census 
through  the  experience  in  David’s  reign.  After  Da¬ 
vid  had  organized  his  kingdom  he  found  it  necessary, 
for  military  purposes,  to  know  exactly  how  many 
men,  of  an  age  suitable  for  bearing  arms,  he  could 
depend  upon;  and  he  determined  to  take  a  census 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.).  Notwithstanding  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Joab,  David  persisted  in  carrying  out 
the  numbering  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  laborious  operation,  as  it  took  no  less  than 
nine  months  and  twenty  days  to  complete  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  numbers  given  in  the  Biblical  text  are 
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discrepant;  the  Book  of  Samuel  giving  800,000  for 
Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah,  whereas  I  Clxron.  xxi. 
raises  the  former  to  1,100,000  and  reduces  the  latter 
to  470,000.  As  these  numbers  included  only  the 
fighting  men,  they  would  imply  a  population  of 
probably  5,000,000  for  Israel  and  2,000,000  for  Judah. 
The  Assyrian  practise  of  counting  captives  shows 
that  such  a  census  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time. 
The  figures  recorded  are,  however,  regarded  by  Bib¬ 
lical  critics  as  doubtful  for  various  reasons,  apart 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  text,  which  Budde 
would  emend  to  100,000  for  Israel  and  70,000  for 
Judah  (“  S.  B.  O.  T.”  ad  loe.).  A  pestilence  appears 
to  have  occurred  shortly  after  the  census,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  people  in  the  superstition,  common  among 
primitive  nations,  against  being  numbered.  In  the 
Biblical  text  David’s  action  in  ordering  a  census  is 


regarded  as  sinful. 

It  is  possible  that  this  objection  to  being  num¬ 
bered  had  something  to  do  with  the  uprising,  led  by 
Judas  the  Galilean,  against  the  census  undertaken 
by  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)  in  the  years  6-/  (Luke  ii.  3, 
Acts  v.  37).  This  census,  or  rather  the  taxation 
which  was  the  outcome  of  it,  is  men- 
Census  of  tioned  by  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xviii.  1, 
Quirinius.  §  1);  and  Luke  connects  with  it.  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  J esus.  But  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  by  Schiirer  (“Gescb.”i. 
508-543)  that  such  a  census  could  not  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  Roman  official  while  Herod  was  still 
reigning.  Ho  details  are  known  with  regard  to  this 
census  of  Quirinius. 

In  modern  civilized  states,  since  the  periodical  ta¬ 
king  of  a  census  has  been  regarded  as  a  necessaiy 
part  of  public  policy,  the  number  of  Jews  has  been 
determined  either  by  estimate  or  by  actual  count— m 
Hungary,  for  instance,  since  1720;  in  Prussia,  since 
1816;  and  in  Poland,  since  1825.  Custom  varies  in 
different  countries  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  numbers  of  adherents  to  the  several  cieeds  in 
the  census  returns.  At  one  time  France  included 
them,  but  no  longer  does  so.  Almost  all  the  British 
colonies  do  so,  as  does  Ireland ;  but  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States  do  not.  Inconsequence, 
an  exact  enumeration  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  world  is  impossible. 

Bibliography  :  Commentaries  on  II  Sam.  xxiv. ;  Scliurer,  as 
above.  t 
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CENTO  *•  City  of  8,000  inhabitants  in  the 

province  of  Ferrara,  central  Italy.  If  the  statement 
is  correct  that  the  Ha-Me’ati  OnWDn),  a  family  of 
translators,  derived  their  name  from  their  native 
place,  Cento  (HXD,  “a  hundred”  ==  cento),  there  must 
have  been  a  Jewish  settlement  in  that  city  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  tlie  community  would  then  have  been 
contemporary  with  those  of  the  neighboring  capital 
Ferrara.  Authentic  accounts  record  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  population  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Padoa  family,  still  living  at  Cento, 
traces  its  genealogy  back  to  Spanish  exiles  who 
came  thither  in  1492.  In  1505  Duke  Eicole  d  Este 
decreed  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Cento  should 
share,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  contributions  of 
their  coreligionists  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 


Under  the  Estes,  the  Jews  enjoyed  great  liberty 
and  many  privileges ;  but  when  that  family  became 
extinct  and  the  Jews  passed  under  the  papal  domin¬ 
ion  (1598),  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  restrictions 
that,  since  the  time  of  Paul  IV.,  had  been  imposed 
upon  their  coreligionists  in  the  Pontif- 
Restric-  ical  States.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
tions.  acquire  real  estate;  they  had  to  sell 
the  lands  they  then  possessed;  they 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  business  except 
money-lending  and  rag-picking ;  they  had  to  live  in 
a  ghetto  and  to  wear  the  Jews’  badge.  These  severe 
laws  remained  in  force  for  fully  two  centuries;  but, 
nevertheless,  certain  Jews  obtained  special  privi¬ 
leges  and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  Carpi  family  still  possess  a  diploma 
showing  that  in  1774  their  ancestor  JVIoses  Carpi  was 
appointed  “  familiaris  ”  to  Cardinal  Albani,  being 
granted  all  privileges ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  Jews 
of  Cento  from  their  advent  into  the  community 
always  owned  real  estate,  for  they  were  aided  by 
the  authorities  themselves  in  evading  the  unjust 

The  great  changes  brought  about  by  the  French 
Revolution  caused  the  abolition  of  the  ghetto  at 
Cento  in  1797.  During  the  French  occupation  the 
Jews  had  full  civic  rights,  and  many 
Progress  of  them  were  called  upon  to  fill  posts 
of  Com-  of  honor ;  but  when  the  papal  suprem- 
munity.  acy  was  restored,  in  1815,  they  were 
again  subjected  to  exceptional  laws 
that  were  enforced  rigorously  and  cruelly,  especially 
by  Leo  XII.  Nevertheless,  the  severity  of  then- 
operation  was  mitigated  by  the  humanity  of  the 
authorities,  who  informed  the  Jews  in  advance  of 
impending  domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  forbidden 
books  and  of  children  to  be  baptized,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  connived  at  the  performance  of 
work  for  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  happier  era  dawned  only  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  papal  rule,  in  1859,  when  Romagna  became 
a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  when  the 
Jews  received  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  community  was 
organized  when  Jews  first  settled  at  Cento,  there 
must  have  been  a  religious  association  before  1500; 
for,  unlike  others,  this  community  has  always  pre¬ 
served  its  Italian  liturgy  and  did  not  introduce  the 
Spanish  liturgy  or  admit  it  on  the  same  footing. 
This  fact  is  probably  attributable  in  part  to  the  small 
number  of  the  immigrants  from  Spain.  The  com- 
munitv  seems  to  have  been  organized  about  1600, 
when  some  families  from  the  neighboring  Pieve  set¬ 
tled  at  Cento;  it  buried  its  dead  for  a  long  time  m 
the  cemetery  at  Pieve,  and  even  to-day  (1902)  it 
holds  services  at  that  city  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  new  com¬ 
munity  at  once  founded  a  Talmud-Torali  society  for 
the  advancement  of  Hebrew  studies,  and  appointed 
a  salaried  teacher,  who  instructed  the  children  and 
also  officiated  as  hazan,  or  leader  in  prayer.  In  1690 
the  twelve  members  of  this  society  formed  a  second 
philanthropic  society — Gemilut  Hasadim— -the  stat¬ 
utes  of  which,  in  twenty-one  articles,  are  still  extant , 
the  society  proposed  to  nurse  the  sick  and  to  render 
general  philanthropic  services,  and  determined  to 
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lay  out  at  once  a  new  cemetery  at  Cento,  for  which 
the}r  obtained  the  permission  of  the  papal  legate. 

In  1727  the  community  received  a  new 
Institu-  constitution,  and  both  the  societies 
tions.  were  merged  into  the  single  Confra- 
ternita  di  Studi  Sacri  e  di  Misericor- 
dia.  The  community  was  reorganized  during  the 
period  of  libert)r  under  the  French  consistorial  con¬ 
stitution.  In  1814  a  new  section  was  added  to  the 
Confraternita  for  reciting  special  prayers.  These 
societies  and  philanthropic  foundations  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  ritual,  providing  dowries  for  poor  girls,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  still  exist.  Under  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  this  community,  like  many  others, 
has  been  constituted  a  free  association,  the  expenses 
of  public  worship  and  other  congregational  institu¬ 
tions  being  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Modena,  Carpi,  and  Padoa  families.  The  commu¬ 
nity  that  numbered  150  persons  in  1865  has  been 
reduced  to  34  (in  1902);  it  possesses  a  new  syna¬ 
gogue  and  a  cemetery. 

Of  the  scholars  and  rabbis  of  Cento  the  following 
are  known:  Ishmael  Hazak  (1613,  Oxford  MS.  No" 
1379);  Eliah  Daniel  del  Bene,  niDHD  (1667-75L 
Gamaliel;  Monseliee;  Nathaniel  b.  Meshullam  Levi; 
Isaiah  Bassani;  Israel  Berechiah  Fontanella  (1724); 
Reuben  b.  Zerachiah  Yahya  (1727);  Solomon  David 
b.  Moses  del  Vecchio;  Giuseppe  Alexandra  Modena 
and  his  son  Isaac  Mordecai  (1761) ;  liana n eel  Nep pi 
(1820-36);  Abraham  Carpanetti  (-1853);  David  Jacob 
Maroni  (-1860);  Moses  Sorani  (-1880);  Donato  Cam- 
erini;  Moses  Levi  (1902). 

Bibliography  :  Flaminio  Servi,  in  Educatorc  Tsraelita ,  1865, 
xm.  2o±,  oOo,  3oo ;  Corrt ere  Ismelitico.  iv.  222:  Mortara  In¬ 
dice  ;  Pesaro,  in  Ycssillo  Israelitico ,  1882. 

K-  I.  E. 

CENTO,  NATHAN  DA.  See  Me’ati,  Na¬ 
than  ha-. 

CENTO,  SAMUEL  DA.  See  Me’ati,  Sa.m- 
hei,  iia- 

CENTO,  SOLOMON  DA.  See  Me’ati,  Solo¬ 
mon  IIA-. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  See  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America. 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  RABBIS.  See  Conferences  of  American 
Rabbis. 

CENTRALANZEIGER  FUR  JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR.  See  Periodicals.  • 

CEPHAS.  See  Peter. 

CEREMONIES  AND  THE  CEREMONIAL 

LAW  :  Symbolic  rites  and  observances,  expressive 
of  certain  thoughts  or  sentiments.  As  social  life  de¬ 
mands  forms  of  etiquette  (see  Greetings),  so  every 
religous  system  has  its  peculiar  ceremonies  indica¬ 
tive  of  its  own  particular  truths.  The  Biblical  name 
for  ceremonies  appears  to  be  “  ‘edut  ”  (“  testimonies,  ” 
Dent.  iv.  45;  vi.  17,  20;  see  Nahmanides  on  the 
last  passage),  in  distinction  to  “mishpatim  ”  (“  judg¬ 
ments,”  “ordinances,”  Ex.  xxi.  1,  and  elsewhere); 
while  the  term  “hukkim  ”  (“statutes  ”)  is  applied  to 
both  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  (Ex.  xii.  14,  43; 
Lev.  xviii.  4,  and  elsewhere).  The  Rabbis  distin¬ 
guish  between  mishpatim,  moral  laws— which  are 


dictated  by  reason  and  common  sense,  such  as  laws 
concerning  justice,  incestuous  marriages,  and  the 
like — and  hukkim,  those  divine  statutes  to  which  the 
“  Yezer  lia-Ra‘  ”  (the  evil  inclination)  and  the  heathen 
object,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  pork  or  of  wearing 
garments  woven  of  wool  and  linen  (Sifra,  Ahare 
Mot,  xiii.  on  Lev.  xviii.  5;  Yoma  67b). 

The  Prophets  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the 
moral  laws,  while  condemning  mere  ceremonial¬ 
ism  (sec  Hosea  vi.  6;  Amos  v.  21-24;  Micah  vi. 
6-8;  Isa.  i.  13-17).  The  Psalmist  (see  Ps.  xv.),  and 
especially  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  do  not  even  refer  to 
the  ceremonial  law.  Whenever  J udaism  entered  into 
relations  with  other  nations  and  religions,  the  moral 
laws  were  accentuated,  and  the  ceremonial  laws  were 
put  into  the  background.  Hellenistic  Judaism,  there¬ 
fore  (for  Pseudo-Phocylides  see  Bernays,  “Gesani- 
melte  Scliriftcn,”  i.  227),  Philo,  and  the  entire  prop¬ 
aganda  literature  to  which  the  Didaciie  belongs,  take 
the  same  attitude  toward  the  ceremonial  laws.  And, 
again,  when  the  Jew  came  into  contact  with  Arabic 
culture,  this  view  of  the  ceremonial  laws  prevailed  as 
being  dictated  by  reason  and  common  sense. 

'flie  discrimination  between  “laws  based  upon 
reason”  and  “laws  demanding  obedience  to  God’s 
will”  was  adopted  by  Saadia  (“Emunot  we-De‘ot,” 
iii.  12;  compare  Ibn  Ezra  to  Ex.  xxi. 
First  and  “Yesod  Moreli,”  v.),  and,  with 
Mention  of  direct  reference  to  the  rabbinical  pas- 
Ceremonial  sages  quoted,  by  Maimonides  (“  Moreli 
Laws.  Nebukim,”  iii.  2b;  “Shemonah  Pem- 
kim,”  vi.).  Joseph  Albo  (“  Ikkarim.” 
iii.  25),  if  not  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  (see  Zunz, 
“G.  S.”  ii.  194),  is  the  first  who  divides  the  Biblical 
laws  into  ceremonial,  juridical,  and  moral  laws.  lie 
admits,  however,  that  he  adopted  this  classification 
from  a  Christian  controversialist ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  forced  himself  in  consequence  to  declare, 
with  Maimonides  (l.c.  iii.  46),  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  be  a  concession  to  the  pagan  propen¬ 
sities  of  the  people,  and  (in  accordance  with  Sifre  to 
Dent.  xi.  13)  prayer  to  be  the  true  “service  of  the 
Lord  a  standpoint  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  revelation  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Mosaic  law  expressly  states  that  certain  cere¬ 
monies  are  to  serve  as  “  signs  ”  and  “  memorials  ” :  (a) 
Circumcision  is  enjoined  as  “  ot  berit  ” 
Biblical  (“a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me 
and  and  you,”  Gen.  xvii.  11).  (b)  The  Sab- 

Rabbinical  bath  is  to  be  “ot”(“a  sign  between 
Cere-  me  and  you  throughout  your  genera- 
monies.  tions,”  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  17;  Ezek.  xx.  17, 
20).  (c)  The  Passover  feast  “  shall  be 

for  a  sign  [ot]  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand  and  for  a 
memorial  between  thine  eyes”  (Ex.  xiii.  9).  (d) 

Connected  therewith  is  the  redemption  of  the  first¬ 
born  to  be  a  “  token  upon  thine  hands  and  for  front- 
lets  between  thine  eyes  ”  (Ex,  xiii.  16).  According  to 
rabbinical  traditions,  there  are :  ( e )  The  putting  on  of 
the  phylacteries  or  Tefillin  prescribed  in  Dent.  vi. 

8,  xi.  18,  “Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  [ot]  upon 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes.”  (/)  The  placing  of  Mezuzzot  upon  the 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20):  “Thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  doorposts  of  thine  house.”  (g)  The  Zizit, 
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the  fringe  upon  tlio  borders  of  the  garment,  is  also 
enjoined  for  the  purpose  “that  ye  may  look  upon  it 
and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Num.  xv.  39). 

In  fact,  all  the  festivals  are  to  be  “  remembrances  ” 
of  God’s  deliverance  and  protection  of  the  people  of 
Israel  (Deut.  xvi.  3,  12;  vi.  24;  Lev.  xxiii.  43);  the 
paschal  lamb,  the  mazzah,  and  the  bitter  herb  on 
Passover,  and  the  sukkah  and  the  four  plants  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ex.  xii.  8 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40  el  seq.), 
being  the  significant  symbols.  Similarly,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacrificial  worship 
therein  must  be  counted  among  the  ceremonial  laws, 
and  no  less  so  the  dietary  laws  (Ex.  xxii.  30;  Lev. 
xi. ;  Deut.  xvi.  3-21),  as  symbolically  emphasizing 
the  idea  of  Israel  being  God’s  “holy”  or  priest 
people. 

To  these,  Pharisaic  Judaism  added  a  number  of 
new  ceremonies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
kindling  of  the  lights,  the  blessing  over  the  wine  (see 
Kiddush  and  IIabdalaii)  for  Sabbaths  and  festival 
days,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Moon. 

Ceremonies  are  the  impressive  part,  the  poetry  of 
religion.  They  invest  life  at  its  various  stages  and 
periods  with  “  the  beauty  of  holiness.”  The  need  of 
such  has  been  all  the  more  felt  by  Judaism  since 
images  or  signs  representing  the  Deity  have  been 
scrupulously  shunned;  and  the  home  and  every -da}' 
life  of  the  Jew  was  to  be  sanctified  no  less  than  the 
Temple,  the  ancient  domain  of  the  priest.  But  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  pomp  of  ritual  called  forth  the  protest 
of  the  prophet  against  “the  work  of  men  learned 
by  rote”  (Isa.  xxix.  13,  Hebr.),  so  there  was  a  dan¬ 
ger  lest  the  multitude  of  forms  might  crush  the 
spirit,  wherefore  many  haggadists  and  writers,  like 
Aristobulus  and  Philo,  attribute  symbolical  mean¬ 
ings  to  Biblical  ceremonies.  Medieval  mysticism 
also,  from  Bahya  and  Nahmanides  down  to  Isaac 
Luria,  endeavored  to  imbue  the  old  ceremonies 
with  new  spirituality;  while  the  liberal  spirit  awa¬ 
kened  in  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century  found  its 
echo  in  Leon  de  Modena's  attack  on  ceremonialism 
in  his  “Ivol  Sakai.” 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  Judaism  was  brought  to  a  focus  through 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  who,  in  his  “Jerusalem,”  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  view  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  laws. 
He  proudly  repelled  the  attempts  of  Christian  wri¬ 
ters  to  win  him  over  to  Christianity,  and  declared  Ju¬ 
daism  to  be  not  a  system  of  belief  based  upon  creeds, 
but  a  revealed  system  of  law  based  upon  ceremonies. 
While  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  because 
truth  is  the  property  of  all  and  dictated  solely  by 
reason,  the  Jewish  law  demands  strict  obedience 
from  its  adherents*  for  whom  the  cere- 
Men-  monial  law  is  a  system  of  sign -lan - 

delssohn’s  guage  suggestive  of  thought  and  seu- 
View  of  timent  for  mind  and  heart  alike.  It 

Jewish  is  a  living  force  impelling  people  to 

Ceremonial  act  well  and  at  the  same  time  to  think 
Law.  rightly— the  only  proper  bond  of 

union  of  a  people  to  be  educated  for 
truth  and  for  freedom  of  thought  and  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  until  God’s  design  shall  he  fulfilled.  Though 
some  of  these  ceremonies  have  in  the  course  of  time 
lost  their  meaning,  they  nevertheless  retain  their 


value  and  importance  as  bonds  of  union,  and,  even 
when  no  longer  understood  as  signs,  remain  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  Jews  until  God  in  His  own  way  and 
through  some  universally  recognized  authority 
abrogates  or  changes  them.  “Doctrines  and  be¬ 
liefs,”  Mendelssohn  writes  to  Herz  Homberg,  who 
objected  to  these  postulates  of  blind  obedience,  “be¬ 
come  shackles  of  the  intellect.  As  long  as  polythe¬ 
ism,  anthropomorphism,  and  religious  despotism 
rule  on  earth,  so  long  must  a  people  of  theists,  such 
as  the  Jews  are,  remain  banded  together  solely  by 
symbolic  actions ;  that  is,  by  ceremonies”  (“Schrif- 
ten,”  iii.  311-319,  348-356;  v.  669,  Leipsic,  1843). 

This  was  a  powerful  plea  for  the  ceremonial  laws; 
but  it  rendered  Judaism  a  national  concern  void  of 
a  world-wide  mission— a  system  of  forms  without 
the  spirit  of  faith.  Mendelssohn’s  own*  disciples 
were  the  first  to  surrender  both  the  form  and  the 
faith.  As  soon  as  the  modern  Jew  recognized  the 
fact  (which  Mendelssohn,  as  follower  of  Wolfian 
deism,  had  failed  to  see)  that  in  the  historic  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanity  Judaism  had  a  mission  of  its  own, 
centered  upon  the  monotheistic  truth  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  hope  of  man,  the  issue  was  raised  between 
insistence  on  ceremony  advocated  by  Orthodoxy  and 
accentuating  the  prophetic  ideas  as  the  universal 
ideal,  as  was  done  by  the  leaders  of  Reform  Juda¬ 
ism.  The  need  of  adequate  and  impressive  cere¬ 
monies  in  place  of  the  old  and  obsolete  ones  was 
urged  by  the  Reform  pioneers,  and  the 
Mutability  introduction  of  forms,  though  adopted 
of  the  from  Christian  surroundings,  roused  a 
Ceremonial  neAV  religious  life  and  zeal  in  many, 
Law.  but  likewise  awakened  opposition 
from  the  conservatives.  “  Ceremo¬ 
nies,”  says  Geiger,  in  an  article  on  formalism  (“Der 
Formenglauhe  in  Seinem  Unwerthe  und  Seinen  Fol- 
gen”)  in  his  “  AViss.  Zeit,  fur  Jud.  Theol.”  1839,  pp. 
1-12,  “in  order  to  imbue  the  people  with  a  religious 
spirit  and  hallow  their  life,  must  have  an  elevating 
character  and  he  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  own 
mode  of  life,  or  else  they  lead  to  superstition  bor¬ 
dering  on  idolatry.  Blind  obedience  against  one’s 
conviction,  ‘the  obedience  of  a  dog,’  is  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  dignity  of  man  and  with  faith  in  a 
holy  God  dwelling  within  him.” 

This  view,  advocating  a  gradual  change  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  was  pushed  to  its  extreme,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Reform  movement,  by  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  the  Frankfurter  Reform- 
Verein  to  abrogate  circumcision  and  by  the  transfer 
Of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday  made  by  the  Berlin  Re¬ 
form  congregation.  Holdheim,  the  radical  Reform 
leader,  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  en¬ 
tire  ceremonial  law  in  his  work,  “  Das  Ceremonial- 
gesetz  im  Messiasreich  ”  (1845),  taking  the  stand  that 
it  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  national  idea  and 
with  the  temple  as  center  of  the  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth,  whereas  the  Messianic  era  of  which  modern 
Israel  is  to  be  the  herald  and  harbinger  is  to  be  the 
realization  of  the  universal  prophetic  ideal.  Less 
outspoken,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Holdheim,  were  Einhorn,  Geiger,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hirsch  (who,  however,  claimed  permanency  for 
the  Abraliamic rite),  Herzfeld,  Hess,  and  others;  the 
Sabbath,  as  far  as  the  choice  of  day  was  concerned, 
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being  included  among  the  ceremonial  laws,  all  of 
which  were  subject  to  change.  A  Talmudical  pas¬ 
sage,  stating  that  “  in  the  world  to  come  [the  Mes¬ 
sianic  time]  the  ceremonial  commandments  will  cease 
to  have  validity”  (Nid.  61b;  compare  Midi*.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  cxlvi.  and  Yalk.  to  Isa.  xxvi.  2),  is  referred 
to  by  some  as  corroborating  this  statement  (see  Herz- 
feld,  “Zwei  Predigten  fiber  den  Messias,”  1844). 
Einhorn,  in  his  “Sinai,”  1856,  p.  574,  with  deeper 
insight,  refers  to  the  frequent  alterations  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Law  in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  times, 
mentioned  already  by  Albo  (“Ikkarim,”  iii.,  xiii.- 
xvi.). 

Against  these  radical  Reform  views  Leopold 
Zunz  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Sabbath  and 
Circumcision  have  ever  been  regarded  institutions 
of  a  fundamental  if  not  sacramental  character,  and 
can  not  be  abrogated  or  radically  altered  without 
undermining  J udaism  itself  (Zunz,  “  Gutacliten  fiber 
die  Beschneidung,”  in  “G.  S.”  ii.  191-203).  Joseph 
Aub  also,  in  an  article  on  “  The  Symbols  of  Faith  of 
the  Mosaic  Religion,”  in  Frankel’s  “Zeitsclirift,” 
1845,  pp.  409,  449,  claims  an  exceptional  position 
among  the  ceremonial  laws  for  what  he  calls  “  the 
two  fundamental  symbols  of  Judaism”  (see  also 
Jost,  “Neuere  Gescli.”  iii.  218  etseq.,  261  :  compare 
Geiger,  “  Nachgelassene  Schriften,”  v.  181,  and 
“Sinai,”  1857,  pp.  696,  698^^.). 

The  issue  between  Reform  and  Orthodoxy  hinges 
chiefly  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  ceremonial  law ; 
the  Talmudical  conception  of  the  Law  knows  of  no 
such  distinction  as  is  claimed  to  exist  between  cere¬ 
monial  and  moral  laws.  The  less  important  and  the 
more  important  laws  (“mizwot  kallot”  and  “ha- 
murot”)  are  rated  alike  (Yer.  Kid.  i,  61b;  Tan., 
‘Ekeb,  1).  “  Ceremonial  laws  must  be  obeyed  as 

divine  ordinances  with  unhesitating  and  unreflective 
obedience  ”  (Yoma  67b),  and  “  the  wilful  transgressor 
of  any  of  the  ceremonial  laws  is  considered  as  a 
breaker  of  the  law  ”  (IIul.  oa).  “  Be  as  careful  in 
the  observance  of  the  smallest  corn- 
issue  Be-  mandment  as  of  the  greatest  ”  is  the 
tween  Tal-  ancient  Mishnaic  rule(Abotii.  1).  On 
mudie  and  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  being  more 

Reform  and  more  recognized  that  while  cer- 
Judaism.  tain  ceremonies  fall  into  disuse  and 
others  take  their  place,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  sacrificial  and  Levitical  laws,  there 
are  some  ceremonies  which  form  distinctive  features 
of  Judaism  and  must  be  upheld  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  disintegration. 

Often  imperceptibly  old  ceremonies  are  dropped 
and  replaced  by  new  ones.  While  practical  life 
necessitates  a  compromise,  the  law  of  evolution 
(which  rules  religion  as  well  as  other  domains  of 
life)  exerts  its  power  also  in  regard  to  ceremonies. 
Deeper  historical  research  discloses  the  fact  that  all 
forms  of  religion  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  The  regulations  concerning  the  zizit, 
the  mazzah,  the  sukkah,  and  the  lulab  are  not  ob¬ 
served  even  by  conservative  Israelites  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  Law.  All  religious 
rites  have  undergone  great  and  radical  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  receive  in  their  modified  and  sanctioned 
form  only  a  new  meaning  or  interpretation  at  the 
hand  of  the  religion  which  enjoins  it  as  sacred  or 


sacramental ;  and  the  Jewish  religion  forms  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  (see  Tylor,  “Primitive  Culture,” 
ii.  362).  Consequently,  the  question  of  ceremonial 
observance  becomes  for  the  theologian  part  of  the 
larger  problem,  how  far  the  principle  of  evolution  is 
admissible  and  reconcilable  with  the  belief  in  reve¬ 
lation  and  the  divine  character  of  the  Law,  and  how 
far  every  age  has  power  and  authority  to  change 
and  modify  the  Law  and  the  forms  of  religion. 
Bibliography  :  Aub,  Einhorn,  Holdheim,  and  Zunz,  as  above. 

K. 

CERF,  KARL  FRIEDRICH!!  German  theat¬ 
rical  manager;  bom  at  Unterreissheim-on-the-Main 
in  1782;  died  at  Berlin  Nov.  6,  1845.  He  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  when  veiy  young,  and  had  to 
support  his  father's  family  when  only  seventeen 
years  old.  After  having  been  engaged  for  many 
years  iu  the  horse  trade  at  Dessau,  he  rose  to  the 
post  of  chief  military  agent,  and  in  this  capacity 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1813-15,  under  Count 
Wittgenstein,  general  of  the  Russian  army.  The 
courage  and  fidelity7'  displajmd  by  Cerf  won  for  him 
the  favor  of  Emperor  Alexander,  who  conferred  on 
him  a  gold  medal. 

Cerf  then  settled  at  Berlin,  and  obtained  from 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  a  perpetual  grant  for  the 
erection  of  the  Kbnigsstadtisches  Theater,  which 
was  devoted  to  French  comedy  and  Italian  opera, 
and  which  he  managed  until  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  iv.  89;  J. 

F.  a.  de  Le  Roi,  Gcsch.  cler  Evangelischen  Juden-Mission* 

p.  249. 

s.  I.  Br. 

CERFBEER,  HERZ,  OF  MEDELSHEIM : 

French  philanthropist ;  born  at  Bisehlieim,  Alsace, 
in  1730;  died  at  Strasburg  in  1793.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  the  army,  and  employed  his  wealth  and  his 
influence  with  the  French  government  in  promoting 
the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  coreligion¬ 
ists.  The  government  permitted  him  to  settle  at 
Strasburg,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  that  city,  who  zealously  enforced  the 
law  excluding  Jews. 

Cerfbeer  protected  all  Jews  who  were  willing  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  (in  1775)  from  Louis  XYI.  the  patent 
granting  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  “for  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  government  and  to  the  land 
during  the  famine  of  1770  and  1771,”  Cerfbeer  estab¬ 
lished  factories,  where  he  employed  Jews,  in  order 
to  withdraw  them  from  petty  trading,  and  also  to 
deprive  their  accusers  of  all  excuse  for  prejudice. 

The  narrow-minded  Strasburg  Germans,  who 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  set¬ 
tling  in  that  city,  compelled  Cerfbeer  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  from  the  government  the  repeal  of  excep¬ 
tional  laws.  A  petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up 
by  Cerfbeer  and  sent  to  Moses  Mendelssohn  for  re¬ 
vision.  The  latter  consulted  Doiim,  who  offered 
to  write  an  apology  for  the  Jews.  This  apology, 
“Ueber  die  Bfirgerlichc  Ycrbesserung  der  Juden,” 
which  Cerfbeer  energetically  spread  in  France,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  personal  efforts,  brought  about  the 
convocation  by  Malesherbes  of  a  commission  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  France.  Cerfbeer  was  the  leading 
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member  of  this  commission;  and  the  first  result  of  its 
efforts  was  the  abrogation  of  the  degrading  poll-tax. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France, 
Cerfbeer  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of 
favoring  the  royal  cause;  but  was  set  free  after  a 
year  of  confinement. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  Talmud,  Cerfbeer  took 
a  greatinterest  in  Jewish  literature.  He  supported 
a  yesliibah  at  Bischlieim  and  published  at  his  own 
expense  rare  Hebrew  books,  among  which  was  the 
“Leliem  Setarim”  of  Solomon  Algazi.  Wessely 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Cerfbeer  (“  in  Ha-Meassef , 
1786,  p.  49),  and  Abraham  Auerbach  dedicated  to 
him  liis  poem  “  Dibre  lia-Mekes  we-Bittulo.” 


Bibliography:  Lowenstein,  in  BUUter  filr  JUdische  Gesch. 
und  Literatur  1848,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  Annuaire  de la  Socicte 
dcs  Etudes  Juivcs,  ii.  154  et  seq.;  Glaser,  Gesch.  derJuden 
'  in  Strashurg,  pp.  38  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gesch .  der  Juden ,  xi. 
met  seq.  j  Br. 


CERFBEER,  MAX-THEODORE :  French 
officer  and  deputy ;  born  at  Nancy,  Meurthe,  Dec.  9, 
1792;  died  Jan.  15,  1876.  He  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  made  an  oificer  by  Napoleon  I. 
without  having  passed  through  the  military  school. 
In  1827  he  was  made  captain  on  the  general  staff,  and 
in  1884  commander  of  a  squadron,  and  was  attached 
to  the  War  Department  as  staff  secretary.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Schneider  became  minister  of  war  in  1839,  he 
placed  Cerfbeer  at  the  head  of  his  bureau.  Cerf¬ 
beer,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  took 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  July  9, 1842,  as 
representative  from  Wissembourg,  having  received 
86  out  of  a  total  of  161  votes  against  71  cast  for 
Renouard  de  Bussieres,  the  retiring  deputy .  He  sup¬ 
ported  the  government,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
military  questions;  thus  he  succeeded  in  having  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  old  soldiers  increased  by  150,000 
fraucs.  Cerfbeer,  now  a  colonel,  was  reelected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Aug.  1,  1846,  having  re¬ 
ceived  119  out  of  a  total  of  218  votes  against  95  cast 
for  Renouard  de  Bussieres.  He  cast  his  vote  for  the 
ministry  of  Guizot.  He  retired  from  office  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848.  In  addition  to  his 
political  duties,  Cerfbeer  had  also  acted  as  manager 
of  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase  at  Paris.  He  was  a 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  S. 


CERFBERR,  ANATOLE :  French  journalist 
and  author;  born  at  Paris  1885;  died  at  Neuilly 
1896  Under  various  pseudonyms,  among  which 
were  “Arthur  Clary,”  “Antoine  Cerlier,”  and  “Ful- 
gence  Ridal,”  he  contributed  to  numerous  papers. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  an 
ardent  socialist,  and  well  versed  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  stage.  Cerfberr  published  many  poems, 
biographies,  studies,  etc.,  besides  a  work  entitled 
“Repertoire  de  la  Comedie  Humaine  de  II.  de  Bal¬ 
zac,”  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academic  Frangaise 
(Paris,  1887). 

Bibliography:  Nouveau  Larousse  Illustre ,  ii.  627;  La 
Grande  Encyclopedic ,  x.  50. 


high  positions.  His  last  office  was  that  of  prefect 
and  general  inspector  of  the  prisons  at  Grenoble. 
Cerfberr  was  the  author  of  two  works;  (1)  Du 
Gouvernement  d7 Alger”  (Paris,  1834);  (2)  Des  So- 
cietes  de  Bienfaisance  Mutuelle,  ou  des  Moyens 
d’Ameliorer  le  Sort  des  Classes  OuvriSres  ”  (Greno¬ 
ble,  1836). 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  s.v. 


CERFBERR,  FREDERIC;  French  consul; 
born  at  Strasburg  Oct.  27,  1786;  died  at  sea  Sept. 
18,  1842,  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  France. 
Being  fond  of  travel  and  foreign  languages,  he  ob¬ 
tained  (in  1809)  the  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
imperial  commissariat  in  the  Ionian  Isles.  Later  he 
successively  represented  France  at  New  York  (1822), 
New  Orleans,  Haiti  (1827-82),  and  again  in  the  last- 
named  place  as  consul-general,  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  in  all  three  offices.  In  1826,  when  the  French 
government  could  find  no  representative  foi  Santo 
Domingo,  on  account  of  an  outbreak  theie  of  jellou 
fever,  Cerfberr  freely  offered  his  services.  On  learn¬ 
ing  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Cay es  were  reduced  in  consequence  of  an  eaithquake, 
Cerfberr  despatched  at  his  own  expense  a  ship  loaded 
with  food  and  other  needful  articles. 

Cerfberr  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  duty. 
The  destructive  earthquake  at  Haiti,  May  7,  1842, 
killed  his  only  daughter,  and  wounded  him  so 
severely  that  he  expired  on  his  voyage  home. _ 


Bibliography:  Serri,  Gli  Tsracliti  diEuropa ,  p.259;  J°sh 
Ncuere  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,  ii.  165;  La  Grande  Encyclo¬ 
pedic ,  x.  50. 
s. 
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CERFBERR,  MAXIMILIEN  CHARLES 
ALPHONSE,  OF  MEDELSHEIM ;  French 
journalist;  bom  at  Epinal  July  20,  1817;  died  at 
Paris  Dec.  16, 1888.  After  traveling  extensively  in 
Algeria  and  the  East,  Cerfberr  was  attached  in  1839 
to  the  penitentiary  administration  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  In  1848  he  held  for  a  short  time  the 
position  of  commissary  of  the  republic  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire. 

Among  Cerfberr ’s  numerous  writings  the  most 
noteworthy  are:  “Projet  d  un  Etablissement  Peni- 
tencier  a  Paris,”  1841 ;  “ La  Verite  sur  les  Prisons,” 
1844;  “Le  Silence  en  Prison,  Reflexions  d’un  Con- 
damne,”  1847;  “Ce  Que  Sont  les  Juifs  en  France,” 
1843 ;  “  Les  Juifs,  Leurs  Histoire,  Leurs  Moeurs,  ”  1846 ; 
“La  Guyane,  Civilisation  et  Barbarie,  Coutumes 
et  Usages,”  1854;  “Paraboles,”  1854;  “La  Police 
d ’Assurance,”  1867;  “L’Epargne  par  la  Depense,” 
1867;  “Biograpliie  Alsacienne,”  1878;  “Histoire 
dW  Village,”  1881;  L’ Architecture  en  France,” 

1883.  t  , 

Cerfberr  wrote  on  several  other  subjects  of  less 
importance ;  and  he  translated  several  works  from 
German  into  French. 


Bibliography:  Larousse,  Diet.  xvii.  (24  Supplement),  p.  <61 , 
La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  x.  50. 


D. 

CERFBERR,  AUGUSTE  EDOXJARD:  French 

author ;  born  at  Epinal  in  1811 ;  died  in  1858.  Hav¬ 
ing  completed  his  studies  in  law,  Cerfberr  entered 
the  service  of  the  government,  in  which  he  held  many 


CERFBERR,  SAMSON,  OF  MEDELS¬ 
HEIM  :  French  soldier  and  author ;  born  at  Stras¬ 
burg  about  1780;  committed  suicide  at  Paris,  1826. 
He  led  an  erratic  and  adventurous  life,  wandering 
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over  the  world,  changing  his  name  and  even  his  relig¬ 
ion  several  times.  At  one  time  he  is  disguised  as  a 
Mussulman  with  the  name  of  “  Ibrahim  Mansur 
Effendi,  ”  serving  in  the  Turkish  army ;  at  another 
he  is  found  holding  office  in  Westphalia  under  the 
name  of  “  Medelsheim.  ”  In  1813  Cerfberr  fought 
against  the  Servians  in  Bosnia.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  wandered  throughout  the  East,  sojourned 
for  a  time  in  Austria  and  at  Naples,  and  in  1814-17 
served  in  the  army  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina. 

On  his  return  home  Cerfberr  published  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Memoires  sur  la  Grece  et  l’Albanie  Pendant 
le  Gouvernement  d’Ali-Paclia”  (Paris,  1826),  con¬ 
taining  much  valuable  information. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  x.  50;  Nouveau 
Larousse  Illusive,  ii.  627. 

s.  I.  Br. 

CERVERA  (rmrPD)  :  Hill-town  in  Catalonia, 
Spain,  which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  had  a  Jewish  community.  In  1328  a  quarter 
near  the  San  Miguel  place  was  assigned  by  King  Al¬ 
fonso  IY.  to  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed  full  commercial 
freedom ;  but  four  years  later,  because  of  their  in¬ 
creased  trade,  they  received  permission  to  live  in  the 
“Calle  de  Vent”  (the  Traders’  street).  At  the  time 

of  the  Black  Death,  in  1349,  the  Jews  were  attacked 
and  plundered  during  a  riot,  and  eighteen  of  them 
were  killed.  The  rest  fled,  but  returned  to  Cervera 
after  order  had  been  restored. 

The  liberality  and  benevolence  of  Don  Juan  II. 
won  for  him  the  hearts  of  his  Hebrew  subjects;  and 
upon  his  death,  in  Jan.,  1479,  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  of  Agramont,  Belpuig,  Tarrega,  and  certain 
other  places  assembled  at  Cervera  for  memorial  serv¬ 
ices.  All  were  dressed  in  black.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  Jews  of  Cervera  carried  a  coffin  decorated 
with  the  royal  escutcheon  and  covered  with  a  silken 
pall.  Four  men  bearing  huge  torches  preceded  it. 
Singing  psalms  and  extracts  from  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
the  procession  marched  from  the  “  Calle  de  Mayor,  ” 
the  main  street,  to  the  market-place.  There  the 
coffin  was  set  upon  a  platform  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  torches  at  the  two  ends;  and  men  and 
women  joined  in  antipkonal  dirges.  Crescas  lia- 
Kohen,  physician  to  the  king,  delivered  the  memo¬ 
rial  address,  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
monarch ;  and  the  impressive  services  were  closed 
with  more  dirges. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  179, 1021, 1042 ;  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  'Emck  ha-Baha ,  p.  66;  Balaguer,  Hist  or  ia  dc 
Cataluna ,  xviii.  ch.  27. 

g.  M.  K. 

CESENA  (nrPB0  :  City  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
In  early  limes  a  Jewish  community  existed  here,  of 
which  the  tosafist  Eliezer  is  mentioned  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  The  “payyetan”  Moses  de  Rossi 
and  the  exegete  Obadiah  Sforno  were  born  in  the 
city  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
the  rabbi  Isaac  Joshua  b.  Immanuel  de  Lattes  of¬ 
ficiated  there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  the 
papal  dominion  the  community  was  subjected  to  all 
the  exceptional  laws,  and  even  to  the  Inquisition 
with  all  its  horrors.  The  Jews  amassed  so  much 
wealth  by  their  commercial  enterprises  that  in  1514 
the  people  feared  that  the  money  so  accumulated 
would  enable  the  Jews  to  become  masters  of  the 


|  whole  city.  The  community  was  dissolved  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  papal  dominions. 

In  1459  Angiolo  de  Rossi  da  Cesena  was  granted 
by  Pope  Pius  II.  permission  to  practise  medicine, 
and  in  1474  Manuele  de  Solomone  received  similar 
permission  from  Sixtus  IV.,  and  in  1460  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician  and  confidant  to  the  duke  of 
Milam' 

k.  1.  E. 

CESTIUS  ELORTTS.  See  Florus  Cestitjs. 

CHABAD.  See  II  a  si  dim. 

CHABAR.  See  Habak. 

CHABAZELETH.  See  Periodicals. 

CHABERIM  AND  CHABTJROTH.  See 

Haberim  and  Habuiiot. 

GHABIB.  See  Habib. 

CHABRIS  :  Son  of  Gothoniel,  and  one  of  the 
three  governors  of  Betliulia,  a  city  besieged  by  IIolo- 
fernes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  siege,  which  had 
entailed  much  suffering  upon  the  Israelites,  Chabris 
and  his  colleagues  had  agreed  to  hold  out  for  five 

clays  longer  in  tlie  hope  of  deliverance  ;  promising 
the  p>eople  that  if  no  prospect  of  relief  appeared  by 

the  end  of  that  time,  they  would  yield.  For  this 
they  were  reproached  by  Judith,  who  pledged  her 
help,  and  redeemed  her  pledge  by  killing  Holo- 
f ernes  (Judith  vi.  15;  vii.  1,  30;  viii.  10;  xiii.  8). 

e.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHACHAM  (THE  WISE).  See  IIakam. 

CHACHAM  BASHI.  See  Hakam  Basiii. 

CHACHAM  ZEBI.  See  Ashkenazi,  Zebi 
IIirscii  b.  Jacob. 

CHAD-GADYA.  See  Had-Gadya. 

CHADAD.  See  IIadad. 

CHJEREMON  (Xaipf/iiuv) :  Stoic  philosopher  and 
anti- Jewish  writer  (Origen,  “  Contra  Celsum,”  i. 
59;  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  vi.  19),  Egyptian  priest 
(Porphyry,  “De  Abstincntia,” iv.  6-8;  Jerome,  “Ad- 
versus  Jovinianum  Libri  II.,” ii.  13),  teacher  of  Nero 
(Suidas,  s.v. '  A/.eijavdpog  Aiyaiog),  and  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  predecessor  of  the  latter  as  librarian 
of  Alexandria  (Suidas,  s.v.  Atovvatoc  A ?^av()pevc). 
Hence  he  flourished  about  the  year  50.  He  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Josephus,  tv  ho  refutes  in 
detail  his  anti-Jewish  writings.  Josephus  quotes  an 
extensive  fragment  from  Chieremon’s  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory  (A iyv-TiaK?/  larop/a),  in  which  he  scornfully  re¬ 
counts  and  ridicules,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Manetho,  the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt. 
Josephus  points  out  his  errors  and  untruths  (“Contra 
Ap.”  i.  32,  33),  and  boasts  of  having  refuted  him  as 
well  as  Manetho  and  others  (ih,  ii.  1).  Chaeremon’s 
history  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry  (Eusebius,  “  Pi’ffi- 
paratio  Evangelica,”  iii.  4,  v.  10;  Porphyry,  “De 
Abstinentia,”  iv.  6-8),  who  regards  the  author  as  a 
truthful  and  reliable  writer.  In  this  case  hatred  of 
the  Jews  must  have  induced  an  otherwise  honest 
man  to  make  false  statements.  Clueremon’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  recalls  the  ideas  which  Philo,  Clement, 
Origen,  and  others  introduced  into  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  asceticism  especially,  which 
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he  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  description  in  Philo’s  work,  “  De  Vita 
Contemplafciva  ” ;  still  there  is  no  literary  connection 
between  the  two  authors. 

Fragments  of  the  “  History  of  Egypt  ”  may  still 
exist  in  a  treatise  of  Psellus  published  in  1877 
(Satlias,  in  “  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique, 
vol.  i.).  According  to  Buidas  (s.v.  Xcupypuv),  another 
work  of  Chaeremon  was  entitled  “Hieroglyphica,” 
and  probably  contained  interpretations  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  (collected  from  the  works  of  the  Byzan- 
tian  Tzetzes,  in  Muller’s  “Fragmenta  Historicorum 
Grtecorum,”  iii.  499);  while  a  third  work  may  be 
the  book  “  On  the  Comets 77  mentioned  by  Origcn 
(“Contra  Celsum,”  i.  59).  Origen  also  made  use  of 
other  writings  of  Chseremon  that  are  now  lost  (Suidas, 
s.v.  'Qpiyivjjg). 


Bibliography  :  Birch,  On  the  Lost  Book  of  Chaeremon on 
Hieroglyphics  (Tr.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.  2d  series,  m.  d8a-396); 
Zeller,  Die  Hicroglypliiker  Chwremon  und  Horapollo,  in 
Hermes,  xi.  430-433 ;  idem,  Die  Philosophic  der  Gricchcn, 
3d  ed.,  III.  i.  688:  Griitz,  (resell,  dor  Juden ,  iii.  326 :  fechurer, 
Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  404;  Wendland,  in  Jalirb.  fllr  Philologie, 
Supplement,  xxii.  755;  Schwartz,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Rcal- 
Encyc.  iv.  2027.  „ 

G.  B.  Kr- 

CHATF  (pa  or  p»)  :  Separated  husks  of  graiu. 
The  Bible  frequently  compares  things  evanescent 
to  chaff  blown  away  by  the  wind  (Zepli.  ii.  2;  Ps. 

i.  4,  xxxv.  5;  Job  xxi,  18;  Ilosea  xxxiii.  8;  Isa.  xvii. 
13,’xxix.  5,  xli.  15).  In  the  process  of  winnowing, 
by  tossing  the  cut  straw,  grain,  and  chaff  into  the 
air,  or  letting  it  fall  from  an  inverted  fork,  the  grain 
falls  almost  vertically  back  upon  the  heap;  the  straw 
is  blown  a  short  distance  away,  while  the  chaff,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  husks  and  finer  particles  of  the  straw, 
is  carried  by  the  wind  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 
Other  uses  of  the  word  “  chaff  ”  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  not  accurate,  referring  rather  to  cut  straw 
(Isa  v.  24;  Jer.  xxiii.  28)  than  to  chaff. 
e.  o.  II.  M.  w.  L. 


CHAGES.  See  Hagges. 

CHAGIS.  See  Haggis. 

CHAIBAR,  ARABIA.  See  Khaibar. 

CHAIKIN,  MOSES  AVIGDOR:  Rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Sklow,  government  of  Moliilev,  in 
1852,  and  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  father 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  latter  became  chief  slio- 
het.  'Chaikin  was  educated  for  the  rabbinate,  and 
obtained  several  rabbinical  diplomas,  among  others 
one  from  Rabbi  Spektor  of  Kovno.  After  the  riots 
of  1881-82  he  emigrated  to  Paris,  where  he  served  as 
rabbi  of  the  Polish  Jews  from  1883  to  1887 ;  but  then 
returned  to  Russia  and  was  rabbi  at  Rostov-on-tlie- 
Don  from  1888  to  1889.  Being  expelled  from  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1890,  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1892  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  in  1901 
of  the  Federation  of  Synagogues,  London. 

Chaikin  is  the  author  of  “Apologie  des  Juifs,” 
Paris,  1887,  and  “Celebrities  of  the  Jews,”  Sheffield, 
1889.’ 


Bibliography  :  Young  Tsracl ,  June.  1899. 

J.  G. 

CHAINS  i  A  word  employed  in  English  versions 
of  the  Bible  as  an  equivalent  for  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  applied  to  devices  consisting  of  a  series  of 


links  and  used  (1)  as  means  of  restraint,  or  (2)  for 
ornamental  purposes  on  persons  or  on  buildings. 
These  Hebrew  terms  are  as  follows: 

1.  Occurring  inNum.  xxxi.  50;  R.  V-, 
•“ankle  chains.”  In  II  Sam.  i.  10  it  is  translated 
“bracelet”;  and  this  is  evidently  its  more  exact 
meaning  (see  Driver  and  Klostermann  on  II  Sam.  i. 
10,  and  compare  .TtyX  below  No.  11). 

2 .  fcODDH  •  occurring  in  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29  (read 
ravon),  and  indicating  a  necklace  worn  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  One  was  conferred  upon  Daniel  for  in¬ 
terpreting  Belshaz¬ 
zar’s  dream.  In 
the  Targum  it  is 
employed  for  TUI 
(Gen.  xli.  42).  Com¬ 
pare  No.  12  below. 

3.  D'pt :  Occurs 
in  Nahum  iii.  10, 
and  Ps.  cxlix.  8, 
where  it  indicates 
fetters,  probably  of 
iron,  for  binding 
captives. 

4.  nn  -  Trans¬ 
lated  44  chain  ”  in 

Ezek.  xix.  4,  9,  A. 

V.,  but  more  cor¬ 
rectly  rendered 
“  hook  ”  in  R.  V. 

Inserted  in  the 
nose,  it  served  as  a 
means  of  leading 
captives  (compare 
II  Kings  xix.  28). 

It  is  also  indicated 


(Ex  XXXV  22  A  (After  Botta,  “  Monuments  de  Ninive.’') 

V.  “  bracelets  ” ;  R. 

V.,  “brooches”).  From  its  insertion  in  the  nose 
of  the  captive,  it  seems  probable  that  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  the  nn  was  a  nose-ring  (compare  DD)»  ^ 

5.  Dfiinn  •  Occurs  in  Song  of  Solomon  i.  10  (R. 
V.,  “strings”).  Ornamental  chains  for  the  neck, 
probably  strings  of  coral,  metal,  or  pearls,  are 
meant. 

6.  :  This  word  occurs  only  in  Ps.  lxviii.  7 
(6),  and  is  translated  as  “chains  ”  in  A.  V.,  but  more 
correctly  in  R.  V.  as  “  prosperity  ”  (compare  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Gesenius  [-Buhl],  Siegfried-Stade,  and 
Baethgen.  on  Ps.  lxviii.  7). 

7.  ri&TU  QTISym:  Occurring  in  Lam.  iii.  7, 
and  often  translated  “fetters,”  as  in  Judges  xvi.  21; 
II  Kings  xxv.  7.  Chains  for  prisoners,  made,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  bronze.  They  consisted  of 
two  rings— one  for  each  foot  or  arm— connected  by 


a  link.  ... 

8.  JTJ3DJ:  Rendered  “chains”  in  Isa.  m.  19,  A. 
V.,  but  better  taken,  in  R,  V.,  as  “pendants”— 
obviously  with  reference  to  the  drop-like  form  of 
the  ornament.  In  Judges  viii.  26,  A.  "V.,  it-  is  ren¬ 
dered  “collars”  [margin,  “sweet  jewels” ] ;  in  R.  V., 
“pendants.” 

9.  rny:  Employed  in  Ex.  xxviii.  14,  xxxix.  15 
to  designate  the  gold  chains  on  the  ephod  and  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  high  priest. 
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10.  pjy  :  An  ornament  for  tlie  neck  mentioned 
in  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  9,  etc.  (compare  IDftpDtf,  Ps. 
lxxiii.  6).  The  word  is  used  in  Judges  viii.  26  to 
designate  the  chains  worn  by  camels. 

11.  Rendered  by  R.  Y.  in  Isa.  iii.  20  as 
“ ankle  chains ” ;  A.  V.  has  “  ornaments  of  the  legs.” 
Compare  myVN  (No.  1)  above. 

12.  Tm  :  Occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  42  and  Ezek.  xvi. 
11,  where  it  indicates  a  necklace  evidently  employed 
as  a  sign  of  distinction.  Pharaoh  adorned  Joseph 
with  a  chain  of  this  kind  when  investing  him  with 
office. 

13.  pim :  Applied  (1)  to  chains  of  captivity 
(Ezek.  vii.  23);  (2)  to  the  gold  chains  hung  before 
the  “oracle”  (‘TOT)  *n  the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  21); 
and  (3)  to  silver  chains  hung  upon  a  graven  image 
(Isa.  xl.  19). 

14.  nn^:  Translated  “bracelets”  in  Isa.  iii.  19, 
both  A.  Y.  and  R.  Y.,  but  “chains”  is  the  margi¬ 
nal  rendering  in  the  latter.  The  word  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  arm-ornaments;  compare  the  Arabic  “si war” 
(bracelet). 

15.  JTn&HSy :  Chain  work  used  in  ornamentation. 
It  was  employed  in  the  Temple  (II  Cliron.  iii.  5, 
16)  and  for  the  ephod  and  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  xxxix.  15).  Compare  n&n&y 
(Ex.  xxviii.  22),  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
this  word.  See  Fetters. 

Bibliography  :  Nowaek,  Lehrbuch  dcr  Hchraischcn  Archil - 
ologic ,  pp,  128  ct-  seq ,;  and  the  various  Bible  commentaries. 

E.  G.  U.  C.  J.  M. 

CHAJES  or  CHAJAS,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  B. 
MEIR:  Talmudist,  literary  historian,  and  rabbi; 
born  at  Brody  Nov.  20,  1805;  died  at  Lemberg 
Oct.  12,  1855.  His  father,  a  scion  of  the  famous 
Hayot  family  of  scholars,  was  a  highly  educated 

banker  who  lived  for 
fifteen  years  at  Flor¬ 
ence  before  settling 
at  Brody.  He  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  Jewish 
as  well  as  secular 
education  for  his  son, 
who  even  at  the  age 
of  five  years  showed 
extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents.  At  Brody, 
where  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  sin  for  a  Jew 
to  speak  German,  the 
boy  was  taught 
French,  German,  and 
Italian  by  his  father, 
who  was  himself  fa¬ 
miliar  with  six  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  He 
also  received  instruction  in  Latin,  natural  science, 
histor3r,  etc.  But  rabbinical  lore  was  his  chief  study, 
his  teachers  being  Zanwil  Margaliot  of  Przemysl, 
Ephraim  Margaliot,  and  Elazar  Landau  of  Brody. 
The  last-named  two  Talmudists,  although  void 
of  all  modern  scientific  methods,  were  yet  men  of 
critical  insight,  and  doubtless  had  a  great  influence 
on  Chajes.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  received  his 
diploma  as  rabbi,  and  a  year  later  took  charge  of  the 


important  community  of  Zolkiev,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  Nachman  Krochmal.  Al¬ 
though  dissimilar  in  character  and  gifts,  the  two 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  which  exerted  a  spe¬ 
cially  wholesome  critical  influence  on  Chajes’  knowl¬ 
edge  and  extraordinarily  wide  reading.  When,  in 
1846,  the  law  was  promulgated  in  Austria  compelling 
rabbinical  candidates  to  pass  a  university  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  Chajes,  though 
in  office,  passed  his  examination  at  Lemberg,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  After 
officiating  for  twenty-four  years  as  rabbi  of  Zolkiev, 
lie  accepted  a  call  as  chief  rabbi  of  Kalisch,  Russian 
Poland,  where  he  remained  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  when  he  returned  to  Zolkiev.  He  stayed 
there  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  went  for  medical 
treatment  to  Lemberg,  where  he  died.  Chajes  left 
several  learned  sons,  among  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Solomon,  Moses,  and  Isaac,  chief  rabbi  of 
Brody,  (bom  1843  and  died  Feb.  1901). 

Chajes  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Misped  Tamrurim,”  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death 
of  Emperor  Francis  I.  (Zolkiev,  183-1); 
His  Works.  “Torat  Nebi’im,”  or  “El eh  lia-Miz- 
wot,”  being  thirteen  treatises  on  the 
authority  of  Talmudic  tradition,  and  on  the  organic 
structure  and  methodology  of  the  Talmud  (ib.  1836); 
“Iggeret  Bikkoret,”  an  examination  into  the  Tar- 
gumim and  Midrashim  (ib.  1840;  with  notes  and  revi¬ 
sions  by  Jacob  Brail,  Presburg,  1 853 ;  German  transla¬ 
tion  by  Julius  Furst,  in  “Orient,  Lit.”  i.  Nos.  44  ct 
seq.) ;  “  Ateret  Zebi,  ”  six  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
which  have  appeared  under  separate  titles,  namely: 
(1)  “  Derush,”  an  address  oh  the  accusation  that  the 
Jews  are  averse  to  agriculture  and  trades  as  means 
of  livelihood;  (2)  “Mishpatlia-Hora’ah,”  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  authority  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin;  (3) 
“ Tif’eret  le-Mosheh w ;  and  (4)  “Darke  Mosheli,”  a 
defense  of  Maimonides  against  the  attacks  of  S.  D. 
Luzzatto  and  Reggio,  also  on  the  dogmatics  of  Mai¬ 
monides  in  his  lialakic  works  (a  discourse  on  the  blood 
accusation  is  added  as  an  appendix) ;  (5)  “  Iggeret 
Bikkoret,”  with  newly  added  notes;  ancl“Matbea' 
lia-Berakot,”  on  the  principle  according  to  which  the 
Rabbis  pronounce  the  blessings  in  performing  relig¬ 
ious  offices,  to  which  are  appended  responsa  under 
the  title  “Ateret  Zebi”  (ib.  1840-41).  Chajes  wrote 
also  “  Darke  ha-IIora’ah,”an  examination  of  the  rules 
that  obtained  in  Talmudic  times  in  deciding  practical 
religious  questions  (Zolkiev,  1842);  “Mebolia-Tal- 
mud,”  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  (ib.  1845;  transla¬ 
ted  in  part  by  Jost  in  “Orient,  Lit.”  vi.  16  et  seq.); 
“She’elot  u-Teshubot,”  responsa  and  scientific  trea¬ 
tises  (ib.  1850);  “Imre  Binali,”  six  treatises,  on 
the  relation  of  Yerushalmi  to  Babli,  on  lost  Hag- 
gadah  collections,  on  the  Targumim,  on  Rashi’s 
commentary  to  Ta'anit,  and  on  Bat  Kol  (ib.  1849); 
and  “Minhat  Kena’ot”  against  Reform  (ib.  1849). 
Chajes  also  contributed  to  different  periodicals, 
among  which  were  “  Literaturblatt  des  Orients”  and 
“  Zion  ”  (edited  by  Creizenacli  and  Jost) ;  and  he  in¬ 
cluded  these  contributions  in  his  collected  works. 
His  notes  to  the  Talmud,  published  first  in  the 
Vienna  edition  and  then  in  that  of  Wilna,  are  most 
valuable,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  text.  The 
Wilna  editions  of  Habib’s  “En  Ya‘kob  ”  (1876, 1894) 


Zebi  Hirsch  Cbajes. 
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His  Im-  His  contributions  to  the  history  ot  the 
nmtance.  Targumim,  the  Ilalakah,  and  the  H  g 
P  '  gadah  have  to  some  extent  been  super- 

ssr-ss^* 

-o-  i  jj  rrhpvp  nr«  few  modern  woiks  cleaim^  m 

SetrrVSis  c\Pf^[m“JisVeve^- 

For  the  conservative  Chajes  tiie  T  not 

fm^TftaHlie  traditional  la^a^dalfconnected  with  it 

assunXSe  schools.  In  this  respectCha^  In  re¬ 
duction  is  the  only  attempt  made  on  the .  pait of  Oto 

necessity  of  tradition  are 

tradition  vL  the  one  that 

may  be,  Chajes’  representation  of  tradition ^  } 

important  for  the  comprehension  of  Talmudic 

61  The^iews  expressed  in  his  works  are  not  an  en¬ 
tirely  trustworthy  criterion^^of 

most  <ofS  the  ^members  of  his  —unity  took  hun 
probabiy  for  an  "  therefore  Chajes 

fiadr”de°l  L  tlfe°  expression  of  his  lib- 

a&i&rjsjszst 

Sform.  his  surroundings.  Jost’s  criticism  of 
Chajes  that  he  changed  “from  a 
liberal  thinker  favoring  Reform  to  a  bitter  peise- 
cutor  and  attaolver  o^all  p.  73)  is 

SSTfis: 

attacks  on  the  reformers. 

199  (contains  also 
’  •  —  8-11;  Ko- 


nen-Zedck,  in  M 

fn  (a  very  severe  erlU- 

of  Chajes1  Iggeret  Bikkoret).  ^  q 


CHAJHN.  See  Hayytjn. 

CHALAFTA.  See  Hal  aft  a. 

CHALCIS  :  Capital  of  the  island  of  Euh«a  in 
the  /Eeean  sea;  under  Greek  dominion  since  1832. 
BenSm  n  of  Tudela  found  200  Jews  on  the  island 
There^s  also  testimony  to  the  early  residence  of 
Imvs  in  Clialcis  in  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  a  giavm 
stone  set  in  the  city  walls  at  the  entrance-g  . 
stone  dated  5086  (1326  C.E.),  shows  that  Jews  came 
to  Bmotia  and  Negropont  before  ^expulsion  fio^ 
Spain,  and  therefore  were  not  necessaiily 

01  Accordintr  to  information  gathered  at  Chalcis, 
thme  were  several  Jewish  communities  m  tlus  regio 
lwfuTP  the  War  of  Independence  (1821--1).  rue 

™ "■  T“ei’.0w“"' tI 

n’zrzssvz  ™ rsz» 

nities  suffeied  tl  o  little  synagogue 

=S55k«==. 

SS=sssS5 

Sephardic  ritual.  All  in  e^i^  ^  ,g  maintaineci 

u«y  .»  «««!  “  «t”,d  6 

•Tssts  tsrr  2%iZ*  -» 

J  d  »s  yiarzoakos,  Kosty  MoscLonm.  S.kl J., 
Politi  Daskalaki — and  their  features  are  of  the 

p«~i  Of 

-  <f  -  &  X  -g 

SXTm.  cuS.»  mi-****.  *»  “• 
“S  SS2 FJSSft**  >»• »  S 

to  mark  the  grave. 

bibliography:  Chronme Israelite,  Corfu,  18g-_M  Q 

nxr  a  t  ■nTT  A  •  The  HehrewT  “  Kasdim  ”  (generally 
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“  Kalde.  ”  Probably  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  was 
learned  indirectly  from  the  Chaldean  tribes  them¬ 
selves  before  the  latter  had  changed  the  earlier  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The  “land  of  the  Chaldeans”  (Jer.  xxiv.  5  et  al.) 
is  also  a  frequently  occurring  phrase.  The  Chaldean 
country,  in  the  strict  sense,  lay  in  southern  Baby¬ 
lonia,  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  But  the 
name  was  extended  b}r  the  Biblical  writers  to  include 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  after  the  Chaldean  Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar  had  established  the  new  Babylonian  empire 
and  brought  his  people  to  world-wide  fame.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Biblical  “Chaldea” 
and  “  Chaldeans  ”  ever  connoted  the  ancient  country 
and  people;  these  terms,  until  the  eighth  century 
b.c.,  were  restricted  to  the  region  along  the  head  of 
the  Persian  gulf  (see  Babylonia).  The  only  doubt¬ 
ful  passages  are  those  in  which  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ” 
is  spoken  of  (Gen.  xi.  28  et  seq.).  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  Bible  agrees  with  the  inscriptions  in 
making  the  Chaldeans  of  history  a  comparatively 
modern  race,  and  in  excluding  them  from  all  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  ancient  djmasties  of  Babylonia. 

The  term  “  Chaldaic,  ”  for  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Chaldeans,  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  What 
has  been  popularly  signified  under  that  name  is 
properly  called  “Aramean”  in  Dan.  ii.  4.  The 
Chaldeans  of  course  spoke  Babylonian  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet  Daniel;  but  when  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  composed  (second  century  b.c.),  Ara¬ 
mean  had  come  to  be  used  by  all  classes  throughout 
Babylonia. 

e.  g.  h.  J.  F.  McC. 

The  Land :  Chaldea  as  the  name  of  a  country  is 
used  in  two  different  senses.  In  the  early  period  it 
was  the  name  of  a  small  territory  in  southern  Baby¬ 
lonia  extending  along  the  northern  and  probably 
also  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is 
called  in  Assyrian  “  mat  Kaldi  that  is,  “  land  of 
Chaldea” — but  there  is  also  used,  apparently  synon¬ 
ymously,  the  expression  “  mat  Bit  Yakin.  ”  It  would 
appear  that  Bit  Yakin  was  the  chief  or  capital  city 
of  the  land ;  and  the  king  of  Chaldea  is  also  called 
the  king  of  Bit  Yakin,  just  as  the  kiugs  of  B aby- 
lonia  are  regularly  styled  simply  king  of  Babylon, 
the  capital  city.  In  the  same  way,  the  Persian  gulf 
was  sometimes  called  “the  Sea  of  Bit  Yakin,  in¬ 
stead  of  “the  Sea  of  the  Land  of  Chaldea.” 

It  is  impossible  to  define  narrowly  the  boundaries 
of  this  early  land  of  Chaldea,  and  one  may  only 
locate  it  generally  in  the  low,  marshy,  alluvial  land 
about  the  estuaries  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  then  discharged  their  waters  through  separate 
mouths  into  the  sea.  In  a  later  time,  wrlien  the 
Chaldean  people  had  burst  their  narrow  bonds  and 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  all  Babylonia,  they 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  land  of  Babylonia, 
which  then  was  called  Chaldea. 

The  People  :  The  Chaldeans  were  a  Semitic  peo¬ 
ple  and  apparently  of  very  pure  blood.  Their  orig¬ 
inal  seat  may  have  been  Arabia,  whence  they  mi¬ 
grated  at  an  unknown  period  into  the  country  of  the 
sea-lands  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  They 
seem  to  have  appeared  there  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Arameans  and  the  Sutu  appeared  in  Baby¬ 


lonia.  Though  belonging  to  the  same  Semitic  race, 
they  are  to  be  differentiated  from  the  Aramean 
stock ;  and  Sennacherib,  for  example,  is  careful  in 
his  inscriptions  to  distinguish  them.  When  they 
came  to  possess  the  whole  land  their  name  became 
synonymous  with  Babylonian,  and,  though  con¬ 
querors,  they  wrere  speedily  assimilated  to  Baby¬ 
lonian  culture. 

The  language  used  by  the  Chaldeans  was  Semitic 
Babylonian,  the  same,  save  for  slight  peculiarities  in 
sound  and  in  characters,  as  Assyrian.  In  late  periods 
the  Babylonian  language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and 
Aramaic  took  its  place.  One  form  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  language  is  used  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  but  the 
use  of  the  name  Chaldee  for  it,  first  introduced  by 
J erome,  is  a  misnomer. 

History :  The  Chaldeans,  settled  in  the  relatively 
poor  country  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
early  coveted  the  rich  cities  and  richly  cultivated 
lands  of  the  more  favored  Babylonians  to  the  north 
of  them.  They  began  a  running  fire  of  efforts  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  countiy.  These  efforts 
varied  much.  On  the  one  hand,  Chaldean  commu¬ 
nities  were  formed  in  several  parts  of  Babylonia  by 
the  simple  and  peaceful  process  of  immigration.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chaldean  agitators  were  ever  ready 
to  participate  in  rebellions  against  Assyrian  author¬ 
ity,  hoping  that  the  issue  might  make  them  the 
rulers  of  the  independent  kingdom.  Such  a  man 
was  Merodacii-baladan,  who  was  king  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  several  times,  being  deposed  by  the  Assyrians, 
but  always  succeeding  in  seizing  the  reins  of  power 
again.  Methods  similar  to  those  which  he  pursued 
triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the  new  empire,  which 
began  with  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  in  625  b.c.  (see 
Babylonia),  vTas  Chaldean,  though  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  its  founder  was  himself  of  pure  Chal¬ 
dean  blood. 

When  the  Chaldean  empire  was  absorbed  into  the 
Persian,  the  name  Chaldean  lost  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  a  race  of  men,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
class.  The  Persians  found  the  Chaldeans  masters 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  especially  versed  in  all 
forms  of  incantation,  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
the  magical  arts.  They  quite  naturally  spoke  of 
astrologists  and  astronomers  as  Chaldeans.  It  there¬ 
fore  resulted  that  Chaldean  came  to  mean  astrolo- 
gist.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  2  et  seq.),  and  with  the  same  meaning  ■ 
it  is  used  by  the  classical  writers  (for  example,  by 
Strabo). 

J.  JR.  R.  W.  R. 

CHALFAN,  PHOEBUS.  See  Halfan. 
CHALID  B.  YESEKI.  See  Halid. 
CHALXZAH.  See  Halizaii. 

CHALONS -SUR-MARN'E  (Latin,  Catalau- 
num ;  Old  French,  Chaalons) :  Capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Marne,  France.  Little  is  knoAvn  of  the 
Jews  of  this  city.  In  1292  Davy  and  his  son  Sale- 
mon,  Jews  of  Chaalons,  were  living  at  Paris.  The 
“Document  sur  les  Juifs  du  Barrois”  (1821-28) 
mentions  for  Chalons  only  Lyonnet,  his  mother 
Doucine,  Morel,  and  two  other  Jews,  whose  names 
are  not  given.  In  1806  the  king,  Philip  the  Fair, 
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demanded  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Jews i  o 
Chalons  in  behalf  of  the  royal  treasury;  hut  the 
bishop  of  the  city  maintained  that  as  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  him  their  property  also  belonged  to  him. 

The  Parliament  was  asked  to  settle  the  difficu  y, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  king  yielded 
and  presented  the  bishop  with  the  cemetery  of  the 
Tews  (1314).  This  cemetery  seems  to  have  been  the 
burial-place  of  all  the  Jews  of  Barrois.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Chalons  to-day  consists  of  forty  01 
fifty  families;  it  has  a  synagogue  and  a  rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Rev.  M.  Juil.es,  1. 68,  70 ;  il.  73 ;  xix.247^254. 

G. 

Ch£.LONS-STJR-Sa6nE  (Hebrew,  pbtfp  or 
:  Capital  of  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire  France.  Jews  were  established  in  the  city  at 
an  early  period;  the  council  that  convened  there  in 
630  forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  abroad.  A  mint- 
master  named  Priscus,  who  held  ollice  at  Chalons  in 
555,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Jew  of  that  name 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Gregory  of  Touis,  1 
theological  controversy  with  the  king  Cliilpenc 
Among  the  other  Jewish  mint-masters  of  this  Period 
mention  is  made  of  Jacote  of  Clutlons,  Juse  of  Macon 
Jacotus  of  Orleans,  etc.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  R.  Eliezer  ben  Judah,  the  pupil  of 
R  Isaac  ben  Mcnaliem  of  Orleans,  lived  at  Chalons 
The  celebrated  Raslii  of  Troyes  corresponded  with 
the  scholars  of  pbp  (Chalons;  Latin,  “Cabdionum  ), 
who  took  part  in  the  synod  convened  at  Troyes  abo 
1160  under  the  direction  of  R.  Jacob  Tam  of  Rameru 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Jewish  community  of  Chalons  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Burgundy,  although  its  membeis  weie 
still  periodically  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.  The 
most  eminent  Jews  of  the  period  (1306)  were  Helion 
and  Benion,  who  numbered  important  personages 
among  their  debtors,  and  (1384-95)  Alisa  of  Treves, 
Namiet  Levi,  Solomon  of  Montreal,  Saulcin  Bea  5  J  , 
Aaron  Levy,  Croissant  of  Bourges,  Isaac  of  Tioyes, 
Maitre  Perez,  and  R.  Joseph,  author  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  lie  frequent]} 
cites  the  Bible  commentator  R.  Eliakim  j'TIpD  or 
•Ann  as  his  master  and  compatriot.  Chfilons-sur- 
Saone  has  to-day  (1903)  a  small  Jewish  community, 
placed  under  the  administrative  and  religious  au- 
tliority  of  tlie  consistory  of  Lyons. 

ISO*  Simonnet,  Jmfs  &t  Lovnocti ds%  PP*  y  .  Tnpl 

Jiidaica,  p.  590.  g  ^ 

G. 

CHALPHI:  Father  of  Judas.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  two  captains  who  remained  when  all  the 
others  under  Jonathan  had  fled  at  the  battle  of  the 
plain  of  Nasor  (I  Macc.  xi.  70).  Josephus  refers  to 

Chalphi,  but  calls  him  “Cliapsios.”  B  L 

J.  JB. 

CHALUKKA.  See  H.altjkka. 

CHALYZIANS :  A  people  who,  according  to 
the  Byzantine  historian,  John  Cinnamus  (twelf  1 
century),  accepted  the  Mosaic  law.  They  fought. 


together  with  the  Dalmatians,  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  m  llo4  Chaly- 
zians,”  as  A.  Harkavy  suggests,  is  probably  the 
name  given  by  Cinnamus  to  the  Chazars,  whom 
Duke  Taksony  of  Hungary  invited,  among  other 
tribes,  to  settle  in  his  domains,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  losses  in  the  population  of  the  country, 
due  to  the  many  raids  which  the  Hungarians  under¬ 
took  into  surrounding  countries,  but  which  aftei 
causing  alarm  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  resulted  m 
the  final  defeat  of  Duke  Taksony  in  the  year  9/0. 

The  Polish  historian  August  Bielkowski,  how¬ 
ever  suggests  that  the  Chalyzians  of  Cinnamus  were 
the  Chvalissy  of  Nestor.  When  the  Hungarians  re¬ 
moved  to  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  the  reigning  family 
among  them  was  the  Kabary,  one  of  the  Chazar 
tribes.  ... 

iJSS^cschichte,  translated  by  Scherer,  p.  42,  Leipsic, 

1774-  H.  R. 

G. 

CHAM  A  (BAB).  See  Hama. 

CHAMAI  (GAON).  See  Hamai. 

CHAMATI,  NATHAN.  See  Nathan  b.  Gad 

'^CHAMBERLAIN ;  The  English  rendering  of 
This  Hebrew  word  is  also  translated  officer 
(Gem  xxxvii.  36;  II  Kings  viii.  6).  If  “chamber- 
lain  ”  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  taken  m  a  very 
broad  sense.  The  chamberlain  is  sometimes  a  mere 
servant  (Acts  xii.  20),  or  messenger  (II  Kings  vm 
6)-  at  other  times  lie  holds  a  position  of  trust,  and 
even  has  charge  of  the  finances  (Rom.  xvi.  -3).  See 
Eunucii  and  Officer.  . 

In  Jer.  li.  59  the  word  stands  for  nn'OD  which 
is  incorrectly  given  by  the  A.  V.  as  “  a  quiet  Prl°ce  „ 
The  chamberlain  hero  referred  to  was  a  brother  of 
Baruch,  the  secretary  of  Jeremiah.  G  B  l 
E.  G.  H. 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  HOUSTON  STEWART : 

Anglo-German  musical  critic  and  anti-Semitic  writer ; 
horn  Sept,  9,  1855,  at  Portsmouth,  England;  son  of 
Admiral  W.  C.  Chamberlain.  He  went  to  school  at 
Versailles,  studied  science  at  Geneva  University ,  and 
finally  became  privat-docent  in  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

Besides  several  works  on  Richard  Wagner,  from 
whom  he  probably  imbibed  much  of  his  anti-Semi¬ 
tism,  he  has  attracted  attention  by  his  chief  work, 
“Die  Grundlagen  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Mun  , 
1899  4th  ed. ,  1902.  In  this  he  regards  all  history  as 
a  conflict  between  the  Aryans  and  the  Senntes.the 
latter  being  regarded  as  a  special  =el  "s’  „  . 

Syriacus,”  of  which  the  Jew,  ‘homo  Judaicus,  is 
„  Lnical  species  Race  rules  history ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  thif  Semites  in  the  early  forms  of  Christianity 
broke  down  the  ancient  world,  which  had  to  be  re¬ 
vived  by  the  new  blood  of  Germanism  against  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  perpetually  stru0- 
o-ling  in  order  to  introduce  once  more  the  abstract 
universalism  of  the  Semite.  Chamberlain  dreads  a 
world-supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and 
tacks  in  every  way  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious  qualities.  While  evincing  great  admiration 
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for  the  character  and  views  of  Jesus,  so  great  is  his 
anti-Semitic  bias  that  he  denies  Jesus’  Jewish  origin. 

Chamberlain’s  journalistic  style  and  wide  general¬ 
izations  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  espe¬ 
cially  in  German- Jewish  journalism,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  bibliography. 


•  Meyers.  Ko nvevsctt ions-Lex iko n.  Supplement, 
Schreiner,  Die  Jiingstcn  Urthcile  liber  das  Juden- 
Sn  no\190A'  PP-  1 19-160:  Alkj.ZeiL  des  Jud.  lxvi.  5,90-92, 
Oeafc.  Wochenschrift: ,  xviii.  657-059,  673-674,  817- 
818,  8ol-S59;  xix.  17-18 ;  Die  Welt,  v.,  Nos.  47,  48. 

E.  C.  J. 


CHAMBERY :  Capital  of  the  department  of 
Savoy,  France.  When  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
France  by  Philippe  Auguste  in  1182,  many  of  them 
sought  refuge  in  Chambery  and  the  surrounding 
country,  especially  at  Yenne,  Seissel,  Aiguebelle, 
and  Saint-Genis  (Gerson,  “Notes  sur  les  Juifs  des 
Etats  de  la  Savoie,55  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  viii.  285; 
compare  Loeb,  “Un  Episode  de  1’Histoire  des  Juifs 
de  Savoie,”  in  “Rev.  Et,  Juives,”  x.  82).  They 
were  subject  to  a  tax,  which  in  1300  amounted  to 
75,374  francs;  in  1328,  to  2,400  florins  (gold);  and, 
in  1331,  to  1,200  florins  (Costa  de  Beauregard, 
“  Notes  et  Documents  sur  la  Condition  des  Juifs  en 
Savoie,”  in  “Memoires  de  i’Academie  Royale  de 
Savoie,”  2d  series,  11;  compare  Victor  de  St.-Genis, 
“Histoire  de  Savoie,”  i.  456).  Amadeus  V.  granted 
them  privileges  which  were  confirmed  Nov.  17, 1323, 
these  being  chiefly  in  favor  of  the  Jews  Vivant  de 
Vesos,  Master  Agin,  his  son-in-law,  and  Harasson  de 
Biauna  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  32). 

In  1348,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  the  Jews 
of  Chambery  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells  at  the  incitation  of  Rabbi  Peyret  and  Aboget, 
a  rich  Jew.  Many  were  massacred  at  Chambery, 
Montmelian,  Cliillon,  Chatel,  Yenne,  etc.  (Costa  de 
Beauregard,  l.c. ;  compare  Gratz,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden,” 
vii.  362).  Another  persecution  occurred  in  1394,  at 
the  instigation  of  Vincent  Ferrer  (Joseph  ha-Kolien, 

“  ‘Emek  lia-Baka,”  translation  by  I.  See,  p.  85).  In 
1417  two  converted  Jewish  physicians,  Guillaume 
Saffon  and  Master  Pierre  of  Macon,  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Jews  at  Cham¬ 
bery  in  order  to  find  therein  the  alleged  blasphemies 
•against  the  Christian  religion  with  which  they  had 
been  charged  (“  Memoires  de  la  Soeiete  Savois.  d’His- 
toire  et  d’Archeologie,”  xv.  21,  cited  by  Gerson  in 
“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  viii.  239). 

At  the  request  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Marie 
de  Berry,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  governed  the 
city  of  Trevoux  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Jean 
de  Bourbon,  had  the  Jewish  books  examined  in  1430. 
The  physician  Ayme  (Amadeus),  a  converted  Jew 
of  Chambery,  was  commissioned  to  examine  works 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  to  translate  the  passages 
that  were  to  be  condemned  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  34). 
He  also  conducted  an  inquiry  against  the  Jews  of 
Savoy,  whose  books  he  ordered  to  be  burned  (ib.  viii. 
239). 

Solomon  ibn  Verga  (“Sliebet  Yehudah,”  No.  11) 
tells  of  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  in  1490.  Gerson  (l.c.  p.  236)  thinks, 
not  without  reason,  that  this  was  the  persecution  in¬ 
stigated  in  1466  by  Louis  of  Nice  or  Provence,  a  con¬ 
verted  Jewish  physician,  commissioned  by  his  god¬ 
father,  Duke  Louis,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 


books  of  the  Jews  of  Chambery,  who  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  witchcraft  and  sacrilege.  This  accusation 
was  later  acknowledged  to  be  false  (Costa  de  Beau¬ 
regard,  l.c.  p.  106;  compare  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  viii. 
239).  In  1430  the  Jews  were  confined  to  a  special 
quarter  assigned  to  them  by  Amadeus  VII.  The 
count  of  Savoy  compelled  them  to  wear,  like  the 
Jews  of  France,  a  wheel,  half  red  and  half  white, 
upon  the  left  shoulder  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  33). 
They  were  finally  forced  to  leave  Chambery  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  1492.  According  to  Victor  of  St.-Genis, 
however  (i.  455),  this  city  had  a  Jewish  community- 
in  1714.  J 

Among  the  scholars  mentioned  as  having  lived 
at  Chambery  are:  R.  Aaron,  commentator  on  the 
Pentateuch;  R.  Jacob  Levi;  R.  Solomon,  the  father 
of  Joseph  Kolon,  who  states  that  when  he  lived  at 
Chambery,  about  1440,  there  were  distinguished  rab¬ 
bis  in  that  city ;  and  the  celebrated  publisher,  Gerson 
Soncino,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hebrew  grammar 
of  David  Ivimhi  (1532-34),  says  that  he  collected  the 
Tosafot  of  Fouques  in  Chambery.  There  were  also 
several  eminent  Jewish  physicians,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned:  Master  Samson,  physician  to 
xlmadeus  V. ;  Master  Palmieri,  attached  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  Amadeus  VL,  and  physician  of  the  city  of 
Chambery ;  Helias  of  Evian,  called  in  1418  to  attend 
the  daughters  of  the  count  of  Savoy ;  Masters  Isaac 
of  Annecy  and  Jacob  of  Chambery,  physicians  to 
Bonne  de  Berri,  mother  of  Amadeus  VIII. ;  Master. 
Solomon,  physician  to  Amadeus  VIII. ;  Master 
Jacob  of  Cramonaz,  physician  to  the  regent  Yo- 
lande  (“Rev.  Et,  Juives,”  viii.  241,  242). 
g.  S.  K. 

CHAMELEON ;  An  animal  of  the  genus  Chame¬ 
leon ,  the  only  genus  of  the  tribe  Dendrosauva  (also 
Chamcdeonida ,  Rhiptoglossa,  Vermilinguid),  of  the 
Chamcdeontuke  or  Gkamcdeonidce  family,  of  which  it 
is  the  type.  Some  sixty  species  of  the  genus  are 
known  to  exist,  the  most  common  of  which,  Chamce- 
leon  vulgaris,  is  frequently  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  The  word  “  chameleon 55  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  xd^ailiov  (literally  “ground-lion55),  pre¬ 
sumably  a  Greek  adaptation  of  a  foreign  word. 
Bochart  (“  Hierozoicon,”  iv.  ch.  vi.)  derives  it  from  v 
a  supposed  Punic  word,  (“little  camel”).  This 
conjecture  lie  bases  on  the  name  “jamal  al-Yalpid” 
(“camel  of  the  Jews”),  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the 
chameleon  on  account  of  the  hump  on  its  back. 

In  the  A.  Y.  “  chameleon  ”  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  rD  (koah),  which  occurs  only  once  (in 
Lev.  xi.  30),  in  a  list  of  five  unclean  animals,  where 
it  occupies  the  second  place.  This  rendering,  ap¬ 
parently,  has  the  support  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  which  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  are  not  arranged  in  the  same 
order  in  the  LXX.  as  in  the  Hebrew.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  rendering  “  liulda  ”  of  the  Peshitta. 
The  koah  is  presumably  a  species  of  monitor,  as  the 
hulda  is  of  the  Mole.  It  is  now  commonly  thought 
that  the  chameleon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  fifth 
animal  on 'the  list,  nftfcJOfi  (tinshemet),  in  the  R.  V. 
This  identification  is  based  principally  on  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  word  (“the  breather,”  “inhaler”),. 
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from  the  root  DSW  (“  to  blow,”  “  to  breathe  ).  The 
chameleon  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  inflating 
itself,  which,  combined  with  its  power  of  fasting, 
led  the  ancients  to  believe  that  it  lived  on  air  (see 
Bochart,  l.c .,  quoting  Kimlii).  In  reality  it  lives  on 
insects,  which  it  captures  by  darting  at  them  its  long 
and  viscid  tongue.  The  little  animal,  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  or,  with  the  tail,  eleven  to  twelve  inches, 
lives  almost  exclusively  upon  trees,  where  it  finds 
itself  quite  at  home,  thanks  to  its  prehensile  tail 

and  feet.  .  .  .... 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  chameleon  is  its  ability 
to  change  its  color,  supposedly  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  of  the  phenomenon,  its 
possibility  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  skin  of  con¬ 
tractile  cells,  both  clear  and  pigment-bearing,  placed 
at  various  depths,  and  so  arranged  that,  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  the  one  or  the  other 
only,  or  both  kinds  in  various  proportions,  will  come 
to  the  surface. 

The  tinshemet  of  Lev.  xi.  80  must  not  he  con¬ 
founded  with  a  bird  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18. 

Bibliography  :  A.  B.  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the 
JBible  ’  J  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals ;  S.  Bochart,  Hicrozoi- 
con  •  KamS  al-Din  al-Damiri,  Hayyat  al-Haiwan, .  see  under 
llirba.  .  -tqr  yT 

E.  G.  II.  11  ’  Ai* 

CHAMOIS  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
(zemer),  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  the  R.  V.,  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  authority  of  Bochart  ("  Ilierozoicon, 
iii.  ch.  xxi.).  It  must,  however,  be  discarded,  for 
the  reason  that  the  chamois  is  exclusively  a  Euro¬ 
pean  animal.  The  zemer  can  not  be  identified  with  j 
precision.  The  word  occurs  only  once  (Deut.  xiv. 

5)  •  and  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  cognate  languages. 
The  versions  of  the  Bible  are  at  variance  as  to  its 
translation.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Coptic,  have  “camelopard”  or  gi¬ 
raffe  ” — apparently  a  mere  guess,  and  not  a  happy 
one  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  home  of  that 
auimal  from  Palestine.  The  Peshitta  translates 
«  zemer  ”  by  avna,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where  in  Syriac  literature;  Bar-Bahlul  renders  it 
“mountain-sheep,”  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  of 
Nvssa  and  Bar-Serusliway ;  while  BarAli  (ed.  Hon- 
mann,  gloss  1518)  has  althaital,  “wild  goat  or 
al-waHl ,  “  mountain-slieep.  ”  Both  the  thaital  and 
the  wa‘il  belong  to  the  wild  goats  (steinboke,  bou- 
quetins;  seeHommel,  “  Die  Namen  der  Saugetlnere, 
pp.  280,  286).  The  rendering  “elk”  (Luther)  is  to 
*'  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason  as  “  camelopard  ”  or 

“chamois.”  .  , . 

Modern  naturalists  generally  agree  that  the  zemer 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  wild  sheep,  of  the  same 
type  as  the  ammotragus,  the  aroui  of  the  Arabs 
which  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
and  is  still  common  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
the  Atlas  range. 

pinTT^RiPiiv  A  B  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the 

Bible  • J  G  Wood  Bible  Animals ;  S.  Bochart,  Hiero&ncon ; 

I?  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sdugethiei  e,  I.eipsic,  lb<  . 

E.  G.  H.  H’  H- 

CHAMPAGNE  K^BD.  I30* 

*U«BJp,  K^JBJp,  n«^KB3Kp)  :  A  former  province  of 
France,  now  known  as  the  departments  of  Marne, 


Haute-Marne,  Aube,  and  Ardennes,  with  part  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  Yonne,  Aisne,  and  Meuse.  Jews 
settled  in  Champagne  as  early  as  the  Gallo-Roman 
epoch.  They  depended  on  the  protection  of  the 
counts  governing  the  country,  this  protection,  how¬ 
ever,  being  dearly  bought.  Often  the  Jews  of 
Champagne  moved  into  adjacent  countries,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 

To  avoid  this  loss  to  the  treasury  and  to  get  “their 
Jews”  back,  the  counts  of  Champagne  concluded 
treaties  of  extradition  with  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1198  between 
Count  Thibaud  IV.  and  Philippe  Auguste,  and  was 
renewed  in  1201  by  Countess  Blanche,  the  widow  of 
Thibaud.  The  latter  claimed  the  extradition  of  a 
wealthy  Jew  named  Cresselin,  who  sought  refuge  at 
Paris  from  the  extortions  of  the  countess. 

In  1284  Champagne  was  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  this 
province  became  that  of  all  the  French  Jews.  In 
taking  possession  of  Champagne  Philip  the  Fair  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Jews  of  the  province  the  payment 
of  25,000  livres  as  a  gift  for  the  “happy  event.” 

Champagne  was  renowned  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  its  Talmudical  schools  at  Troyes,  Ramerupt, 
Dampierre,  and  other  places.  It  was  the  native 
country  of  Rashi,  Jacob  Tarn,  and  many  other  Tal¬ 
mudical  celebrities.  Its  religious  customs  are  often 
cited  in  the  ritual  laws. 

At  the  present  day  (1902)  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  Champagne  belongs  to  the  consistorial  dis¬ 
trict  of  Lille. 

Bibliography  :  Brussel,  Usage  General  des  Fiefs  en  France, 
i.,  book  2,  ch.  xxxix.;  Depping,  Les  Juifs da™  le £ 
Age*  p.  176 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  der  Judeiu  Yi.  310 1  Gross,  Gallia 
Juda  ica ,  p.  599.  j 

K. 

riTTATMA  B.  CHANILAI  (BAB).  See  Haxa 
b.  Hanilai. 

CHAN  AN,  CHANANEL,  CHAN  ANT  A. 

See  Hanan.  Han  axel,  Hanaxya. 

CHANELES,  BOB.  See  IIaxei.es,  Lob. 
CHANILAI.  See  Axilai. 

CHANINAI.  See  Haninai. 

CHANOCH.  See  Exocu. 

CHANTING.  See  Cantillation. 
CHANUKKAH.  See  Hanukkah. 

CHAO  TNG-CHENG:  Chinese  mandarin; 
flourished  about  1653.  After  the  sack  of  K’ai  Funo- 
Foo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
1643  the  synagogue  there  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jews  took  refuge  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Hoaug-Ho,  having  saved  the  scrolls,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water.  Ten  years  later  Chao,  who 
was  a  Jewish  mandarin  from  the  province  of  Chen- 
Si  was  detailed  to  restore  the  city,  and  with  the  aid 
of'  his  brother,  Yng-teou,  induced  the  Jew®toCTff? 
the  river  and  take  up  their  old  quarters,  and  rebuild 
the  temple  in  1653.  One  complete  scroll  of  the 
Law  was  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  waters,  and  other  copies  were 
'  made  from  this.  Chao  wrote  an  account  of  the  sa¬ 
ving  of  the  scrolls  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
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which  was  expanded  by  his  brother  into  a  book  of 
ten  chapters.  A  stone  stele  dated  1663  was  after¬ 
ward  erected,  giving  the  details  of  his  action. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Tobar,  Inscriptions  Juivcs  dc  ICcti-fong- 
fou„  Shanghai,  1900;  M.  Adler,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xiii. 
23-23. 

J. 

CHAPLET.  See  Crown,  Diadem,  Miter,  and 
Turban. 


CHARIOT  :  Vehicles  are  designated  in  Hebrew 
chiefly  by  two  expressions,  “  £agalah”  and  “rakab,” 
with  “merkab”  and  “merkabah”  derived  from  the 
latter.  The  former  denotes  the  wagon  used  for 
heavy  loads  and  general  work,  the  name  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  root  “  to  roll  ” ;  while  the  latter  is 
the  chariot  of  war  or  of  state.  Wagons  for  carrying 
burdens  or  persons  are  found  among  the  different 


CHAPMAN,  JOHN  :  English  educationist  and 
communal  worker;  born  1845.  Educated  at  Jews’ 
College,  London,  he  became  an  assistant  master  in 
that  institution,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
head  master  of  the  Jews’  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum.  He  has  been  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Great  Ealing  proprietary  school,  at  which  large 
numbers  of  Jewish  lads  of  the  middle  class  have 
been  trained.  For  a  time  Chapman  was  minister  of 
the  Western  Synagogue,  Hay  market.  He  is  the  hon¬ 
orary  secretary  of  the  council  of  Jews’  College. 

Chapman  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ealing 
Public  Library. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Year  Book,  1901-02,  London, 
j.  A.  P. 

CHARAATHALAN  or  CHARAATHA- 

LAR  ;  Name  occurring  in  I  Esd.  v.  36.  It  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “  Cherub,  ”  “  Addan,  ”  and  “  Immer  ”  (Ezra 
ii.  59  =  Nell.  vii.  61).  Compare  Cherub, 
e.  g.  h.  C.  L. 


CHARACA:  A  city  about  750  stadia  distant 
from  Caspis.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Jews  called 
“Tubieni.”  Judas  Maccabeus  went  to  this  place 
after  his  conquest  of  Caspis  (II  Macc.  xii.  17). 
e.  g.  h.  G.  B.  L. 


CHARAN.  See  Haran. 
CHARASHIM.  See  Ge-Harashim. 
CHARCHEMISH.  See  Carchemish. 


CHARES  (N dfjjjq):  Leader  of  the  Zealots  in  the 
Judseo-Roman  war,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Gamala  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”iv.  1,  §  9).  When  the 
men  of  Bathvra,  “  called  the  Babylonians,”  who  sided 
with  Agrippa  and  the  peace  party,  were  at  Gamala 
without  their  leader,  Philip,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Gamalians,  and  Chares,  Philip’s  relative,  and 
his  brother  Jesus  were  killed  (idem,  “Vita,”  xxxv., 
xxxvii.).  Chares’  name  is  found  in  inscriptions. 


Bibliography  :  Waddington,  Inscriptions  de  la  Syrie ,  No. 
2112. 

g.  S.  Kr. 


CHARGER  :  A  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words 
and  a  Greek  one:  (1)  myp  (ke'arali),  occurring  in 
the  list  of  the  donations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
on  the  da3r  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num,  vii.  13  et  seq.).  Elsewhere  the  word  is  ren¬ 
dered  Dish.  (2)  (agartel),  the  etymology 

of  which  is  uncertain.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  Greek 
KapraXoq  taken  into  the  Aramaic.  The  word  is  found 
in  the  list  of  vessels  restored  by  King  Cyrus  to  the 
returning  Jewish  exiles  (Ezra  i.  9).  (3)  TUvag,  the 
dish  upon  which  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
presented  to  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8,  11 ;  Mark  vi. 
25,  28). 

E.  G.  H.  G.  B.  L. 


Egyptian  Chariot. 

(From  Champollion,  “  Monuments  de  l’Egypte.”) 


peoples  of  antiquity,  having  displaced  at  an  early 
time  the  sledge  and  the  drag  on  rollers,  drawn  by 
men  or  oxen  (compare  the  pictures  in  Wilkinson, 
“Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,” 
iii.  324).  Early  Egyptian  monuments  show  also  a 
frame  like  a  litter,  which  was  fastened  between 
asses  and  used  to  cany  persons. 

Originally  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  were  solid 
disks  (ib.  i.  369),  but  a  more  artistic  type,  consisting 
of  hub,  spokes,  and  fellies,  was  gradually  evolved. 
The  spokes,  “hislishukim  ”  (I  Kings  vii.  33),  sprang 
from  the  hollow  cylinder  in  the  center  of  the  wheel 
(“ofan”  or  “galgal”),  that  is,  from  the  hub,  “hish- 
sliurim”  (I  Kings  vii.  33),  around  the  stationary  axle- 


tree,  “yad,”  and  connected  it  with  the  rim  or  the 
fellies,  “gebim”  (I  Kings  vii.  33;  Ezek.  i.  18,  x.  12). 
In  extant  Assyrian  illustrations  the  wheels  generally 
have  eight  spokes,  while  in  the  Egyptian  wagons 
four,  or  more  frequently  six,  spokes  are  found. 
The  body  of  the  wagon  and  the  pole  were  connected 
directly  with  the  axletree.  The  pole  had  a  yoke  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  animals  only,  so  that  each  additional 
animal  had  to  be  harnessed  separately,  and  not  in 
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front,  but  on  the  side  of  the  first  two  animals.  As 
horses  did  not  come  into  general  nse  among  the 
Israelites  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  oxen  were  orig¬ 
inally  the  chief  draft  animals  (I  Sam.  vi.  7),  while 
asses  were  generally  used  for  the  saddle.  1  hat  the 
Israelites  in  very  early  times  had  wagons  for  carry¬ 
ing  burdens,  is  evident  from  I  Sam.  vi.  7  and  II  Sam. 
vi.  3.  Mention  is  also  made  of  threshing-wagons 
(Isa.  xxviii.  27).  There  is  no  definite  information 
regarding  harvesting-wagons  (see  Amos  ii.  13).  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  latter  are  not  used  to-day 
in  Palestine  (“Zeit.  Deutseli.-  Palast.  Ver.”  ix.  40, 


but  two  men.  According  to  I  Kings  x.  29  the  price 
of  a  -chariot  imported  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  was  600  shekels,  and  that  of  a  horse  150 

shekels.  '  ,  _  .  , 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  southern  kingdom 
mention  is  made  of  sun-liorses  and  sun-chariots  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Tern- 
Sun-  pie,  these  being  removed  later  by 
Chariots.  Josiali.  They  had  been  introduced 
at  the  time  that  syncretism  was  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  the  cult  of  the  sun-god  had  become 
dominant  under  Assyrian  influence.  As  m  the  case 

of  the  Canaanite  Baal  • 


and  the  commen¬ 
taries  on  Amos,  l.c.). 
Persons  traveled 
chiefly  on  asses,  be¬ 
cause  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads 
in  Palestine  made  it 
difficult  to  use 
wagons  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  especially  for 
long  journeys. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptians 
evidently  received 
the  word  rkty  (Egyp¬ 
tian,  44  ‘agolt  ”),  as 
wellasmmft  (Egyp¬ 
tian,  “  merkobt  ”), 
from  the  Canaanites, 
shows  that  wagon- 
building  was  known 
at  an  early  date  in 


Assyrian  Chariot. 

(From  Layard’s  11  Nineveh.”) 


(in  reality  the  sun- 
god),  the  Assyro- 
Baby Ionian  sun-god 
had  been  identified 
with  Yhwh,  and  his 
symbols  placed  in 
the  court  of  the 
Temple.  Such  syn¬ 
cretism  was  not  al¬ 
together  foreign  to 
Hebrew  ideas,  for 
Yhwh  is  not  only 
the  God  of  heaven, 
but  also  He  who 
rides  in  a  chariot 
(Hab.  iii .  8  ;  Ps. 
lxviii.  18[17])  and  on 
the  Cherubim,  and 
who  descends  in  a 
chariot  of  fire  to 
take  His  saints  into 
heaven  (II  Kings  ii. 


Canaan.  ,  .  , 

War-chariots  proper  were  also  known  in  Canaan  at 

an  early  time,  for  as  a  result  of  having  them  the  Ca¬ 
naanites  were  so  superior  to  the  Israel- 
War-  ites  that  the  latter  could  not  meet  them 
Chariots,  in  open  battle  on  the  plain  (Josh.  xi.  4; 

Judges  i.  19,  iv.  3;  I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
These  vehicles  were  indeed  strange  to  the  Israelites. 
Although  David  captured  chariots  and  horses  in  Ins 
war  with  the  Syrians,  he  did  not  use  them,  and  even 
hamstrung  the  horses  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  It  remained 
for  Solomon  to  introduce  war-chariots,,  which  were 
stationed  partly  in  Jerusalem  and  partly  in  other  cities 
(I  Kings  ix.  19).  Beginning  with  his  time,  chariots 
and  horsemen  are  often  mentioned  in  the  army  of  the 
southern  as  well  as  of  the  northern  kingdom  (I 
Kings  xvi.  9;  II  Kings  viii.  21,  xin.  7;  Isa.  n.  7; 
Micali  v  9).  Horses  were  indispensable  to  these 
chariots,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
(II  Kings  vii.  13,  xviii.  23)  probably  often  induced 
political* leanings  toward  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx.  16,  xxxi. 
1,  xxxvi.  9). 

The  war-cliariots  doubtless  resembled  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  two-wlieeled  chariots,  open  in  the 
back-  they  were  not  furnished  with  scythes,  as  is 
of  ten’ stated,  for  the  latter  were  introduced  by  the 
Persians.  They  were  made  of  fig-tree  wood,  and 
trimmed  with  bronze  or  iron.  Like  those  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Hittites,  and  others,  the  chariots  of 
the  Israelites  probably  carried  three  men, 
the  driver,  the  warrior  proper,  and  the  shield-bearer; 
while  on  those  of  the  Egyptians  there  were  generally 


11,  vi.  17,  xiii.  14).  For  God’s  chariot-throne  see 
Merkabah.  w  x 

E.  G.  H.  V>  *  1N  • 

CHARITY  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Times. 

Charity  is  kindness  shown  to  the  needy’ ;  Hebrew, 
“zedakah”  =  “  righteousness  ”  (Deut.  xxiv.  13;  Isa. 
xxxii.  17 :  Prov.  xiv.  34;  Ps.  cvi.  3;  Dan.  iv. 
24);  “gemilut  hesed  ”  or  “gemilut  hasadim”  - 
“the  bestowing  of  kindness,”  is  the  rabbinical  teim 
for  personal  charity7.  Charity  may  be  legarde 
merely  as  a  free  tribute  of  love,  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  dya-rj  is  often  translated  in  A.  V. 
by  “charity”;  or  it  may  he  equivalent  to  lib¬ 
erality,”  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Roman  world, 
where,  as  in  Greece,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  the  free¬ 
born  (“libri”)  or  wealthy  showed  generosity  by 
great  donations  to  the  lower  classes.  But  in  Juda¬ 
ism  charity  is  an  act  of  duty  incumbent  upon  men 
of  means  to  provide  for  those  in  want.  Chanty 
is  righteousness  in  so  far  as  God,  the  Givei  of  a 
blessings,  claims  from  His  gifts  a.  share  for  the  poor, 
and,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  land,  claims  certain 
portions  of  the  produce  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  the  Levite  and  the  stranger:  “Thou  shalt 
surely  give  him  [the  poor],  and  tlnne 
The  Lord’s  heart  shall  not  he  grieved  when  thou 
Share  givest  unto  him:  because  that  for  this 

thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee 

in  all  thy  works  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 
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of  the  land:  therefore,  I  command  thee,  saying, 
Thou  slialt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother, 
to  thy  poor  and  thy  needy  in  th}7"  land  ”  (Deut.  xv. 
10,  11).  In  the  Mosaic  legislation  the  right  of  pro- 

jjxnetorsliip  does  not  extend  to  tlie  corners  of  t-lie 

field,  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  the  forgotten 
sheaf,  and  the  growth  of  the  seventh  year;  they 
“shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  ”  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19- 
21;  Ex.  xxiii.  11;  compare  Lev.  xxv.  23).  The 
tithes  of  the  yearly  produce  also  were  claimed  every 
third  year  for  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  father¬ 
less,  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29,  xxvi.  12  et 
seq. ;  compare  Mai.  iii.  10).  So  should  every  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  God’s  gifts  be  shared  by  the  needy  (Deut. 
xvi.  1 1,  14).  Charity  from  this  point  of  view  may 
be  called  an  assessment  of  the  rich  in  favor  of  the 
poor.  This  also  is  the  view  of  the  Rab- 
A  Claim  of  bis.  When  asked  by  Tinnius  Rufus : 
Righteous-  “  Why  does  your  God,  being  the  lover 
ness  of  the  needy,  not  Himself  provide  for 

and  Love,  their  support?”,  R.  Akiba  replied: 

“By  charity  wealth  is  to  be  made  a 
means  of  salvation;  God,  the  Father  of  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  wants  the  one  to  help  the  other, 
and  thus  to  make  the  world  a  household  of  love  ” 
(B.  B.  10a). 

In  another  aspect  charity  is  righteousness.  The 
helpless  has  a  right  to  claim  the  help  of  his  more 
fortunate  brother.  The  cry  of  the  distressed  is  an 
appeal  to  human  compassion  which  must  be  re¬ 
sponded  to,  lest  the  “  gracious  ”  God,  who  “doth  ex¬ 
ecute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow” 
(Deut.  x.  18)-  hear  it  and  punish  those  who  remain 
deaf  to  the  call  of  duty  (Ex.  xxii.  20- 
CRarity  Is  25).  The  .poor  are  “my  people,”  says 
Righteous-  God:  “If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor 
ness.  .  .  .  thou  slialt  relieve  him  that  he 
may  live  with  thee  ”  (Lev.  xxv.  35). 
He  is  “of  thine  own  flesh,”  and  when  thou  seest  him 
naked  thou  shouldst  cover  him,  and  give  him  bread 
when  he  is  hungiy,  and  shelter  when  he  is  cast  out 
(Isa.  Iviii.  7).  The  idea  that  the  poor  and  forsaken 
stand  under  the  special  protection  of  God,  who 
“  loves  the  stranger  ”  and  is  “  father  of  the  fatherless 
and  judge  of  the  widows”  (Deut.  x.  18;  Ps.  lxviii. 
6,  15),  is  the  underlying  motive  of  such  charity  as  is 
expressed  in  Proverbs:  “He  that  hath  pity  upon 
the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ”  (xix.  17);  “He  that 
honoreth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor”  (xiv.  31). 
Compare  Ps.  xli.  1:  “Blessed  is  he  that  consider- 
eth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble,”  and  the  whole  of  Ps.  cxii.  Accordingly, 
the  ideal  type  of  the  righteous  man  is  he  who  is  “  eyes 
to  the  blind,”  “feet  to  the  lame,”  and  “father  to  the 
poor”  (Job  xxix.  15);  and  that  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  she  who  “stretclietli  out  her  hand  to  the 
poor  ”  and  “  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy  ” 
(Prov.  xxxi.  20). 

Charit}^  is  a  human  obligation.  Man  owes  it  to 
his  fellow-man  as  a  brother.  It  is  expected  of  all 
men  and  toward  all  men  (Deut.  xxiii.  5;  I  Kings 
xx.  31 ;  Amos  i.  11— ii.  1 ;  Philo,  “  De  Caritate,”  §§  17, 
18).  Abraham  is  a  type  of  charity  and  benevolence 
(Gen.  xviii.  3).  In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa¬ 
triarchs  it  is  simple-hearted  Issachar  (Issacli.  3,  5,  7) 


who,  by  example  and  precept,  teaches  charity  in 
“helping  the  poor  and  the  feeble  and  sharing  every 

gift  of  God  with  the  needy.”  Philo 
Charity  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  629),  in  the  fragment 
a  Unman  preserved  by  Eusebius  (“  Praeparatio 
Obligation.  E  vangellca,  ”  vili.  7)  gives,  as  especial 

ordinances  of  Moses  the  lawgiver,  the 
Buzygian  laws;  that  is,  the  old  Athenian  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity  (see  Bernays,  “  Gesammelte  Schriften,”  i.  278 
et  seq.):  “not  to  refuse  fire  to  any  one  asking  for  it, 
nor  to  cut  off  a  stream  of  water ;  to  offer  food  to 
beggars  and  cripples,  and  to  give  decent  burial  to 
the  unclaimed  dead ;  not  to  add  additional  suffering 
to  one  who  is  in  trouble,  nor  to  treat  animals  with 
cruelty.”  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  29)  also  gives 
as  ordinances  of  Moses  regarding  all  men:  “to  af¬ 
ford  fire,  water,  and  food  to  such  as  need  them,  to 
show  them  the  road  [see  Bernays,  p.  78],  and  not 
to  let  any  one  lie  unburied.  ” 

With  unmistakable  reference  to  a  similar  rabbin¬ 
ical  tradition  are  the  words  spoken  by  Jethro,  the 
God-fearing  Gentile,  to  Moses  (Ex.  xviii.  20):  “Thou 
slialt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws  and  slialt  show 
them  the  way  which  they  should  walk  therein  and 
the  work  that  they  should  do,  ”  as  interpreted  by  Elea- 
zar  of  Modin  in  Mek.,  Yitro  (compare  B.  K.  99b; 
B.  M.  30b;  and  Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xviii.  20),  to  mean: 
“ Show  them  the  house  of  life,”  i.e.,  the  synagogue 
where  the  poor  are  to  be  sheltered;  “the  way,”  that 
is,  to  visit  the  sick;  “where  they  should  walk,”  that 
is,  to  bury  the  dead;  “therein,”  that  is,  “to  bestow 
kindness  ”  to  other  persons  in  need ;  and  “  the  work 
they  should  do,”  that  is,  to  do  “more  than  is  strictly 
required.”  “To  him  who  shows  mercy  to  all  his 
fellow-creatures,  Heaven  will  also  show  mercy;  to 
him  who  fails  to  show  mercy  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
Heaven  will  not  show  mercy”  (Shab.  151b,  based 
upon  Deut.  xiii.  18  [A.  V.  17]).  The  Israelites  are 
distinguished  for  cliarit}’,  modesty,  and  benevolence 
(Yeb.  79a).  When  Moses  asked  the  Lord  to  show 
him  “His  way,”  He  showed  him  the  treasures  of 
heaven  in  store  for  those  who  do  works  of  charity, 
especially  for  those  who  rear  orphan  children 
(Tanh.  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  13). 

Charit}r,  however,  should  not  be  so  altruistic  as 
to  overlook  one’s  duties  toward  self  and  those  nearer 

home.  “  He  commits  a  crime  who  im- 
Principles  perils  his  life  by  refusing  to  take  char- 
of  Charity,  ity  when  he  is  in  dire  need  ”  (Yer. 

Pcah  viii.  21b),  Against  the  tend¬ 
ency  prevailing  in  Essene  and  Christian  circles  to 
sell  all  one  had  and  “give  to  the  poor”  in  order  to 
have  “treasure in  heaven ”  (Matt.  xix.  21),  the  rabbis 
at  the  synod  in  Usha  ordained  that  “no  one  should 
give  away  more  than  the  fifth  of  his  fortune  lest 
from  independence  he  may  lapse  into  a  state/  of  de¬ 
pendence”  (Ket.  50a).  “He  that  doetli  righteous¬ 
ness  at  all  times  ”  (Ps.  cvi.  3)  is  he  who  supports  his 
wife  and  small  children  (Ket.  l.c.).  The  poor  among 
one’s  own  relatives,  and  then  those  in  the  same  town, 
have  the  leading  claims  upon  charity  (B.  M.  71a). 

On  the  other  hand,  charity  is  to  provide  each  poor 
person  with  “  what  is  sufficient  for  his  need  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  he  lacks  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
personal  claims  and  wants  with  a  view  to  his  former 
social  position  should  be  considered;  “  and  if  he  needs 
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a  horse  to  ride  on,  it  should  not  be  withheld  from 
him  now  that  he  is  in  reduced  circumstances  ”  (Sifre 
to  Deut.  xv.  8;  Ket.  67b;  Yer.  Peah  viii.  21b);  the 
fundamental  principle  being  expressed  in  Ps.  xli.  1 ; 
see  Midr.  Teh.  to  the  passage:  “Blessed  is  he  that 
considered  the  poor.”  Furthermore,  all  possible 
secrecy  should  be  maintained  in  order  not  to  of¬ 
fend  the  recipient  of  charity  (Ivct.  l.c.;  B.  B.  9b; 
see  Alms).  Of  greater  merit,  therefore,  than 
giving  is  the  helping  of  the  poor  by  lending  him 
money,  or  in  some  other  way  facilitating  his  mode 
of  living  (Shah.  63a).  But  greater  than  all  charity 
is  that  bestowing  of  personal  kindness  (  gemilut 
hasadim”)  which  is  enjoined  by  the  words,  “to  love 
mercy  ”  (Micali  vi.  8).  In  fact,  all  charity  is  valued 
only  by  the  element  of  personal  kindness  it  contains 
(according  to  Ilosea  x.  12).  “  Charity  is  offered  with 

one’s  money;  kindness,  with  both  one’s  person  and 
one’s  money.  Charity  is  bestowed  upon  the  poor; 
kindness,  upon  both  poor  and  rich.  Charity  is  of¬ 
fered  to  the  living ;  kindness,  to  both  the  living  and 
the  dead”  (Suk.  49b).  “The  bestowal  of  kindness 
is  one  of  the  three  things  on  which  the  world  is 
stayed,”  teaches  Simon  the  Just  in  the  third  pre- 
Christian  century  (Ab.  i.  2).  That  is  to  say,  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity  calls 
into  existence  a  body  of  men  who  take  charge  of  the 
various  charitable  works  required  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  society.  Such  a  body  of  elders  of  each  city 
is  held  responsible  for  every  case  of  neglect  of  hu¬ 
man  life  which  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences ; 
for  why  should  the  elders  of  that  city  “  next  unto 
the  slain  man  ”  whose  body  has  been  found,  “put 
away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  ”  from  among  them 
(Deut,  xxi.  1-9),  unless  they  have  failed  to  provide 
properly  for  either  the  victim  or  the  desperate  mur¬ 
derer  (Sifre,  Deut.  210;  Sotali  ix.  6). 

Here  the  principle  is  laid  down  for  all  times  and 
places  that  charity,  in  its  manifold  ramifications,  is 
a  matter  of  public  safety  and  public 
administration;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  “  Anslie  Kencseth  lia- 
Gedolali,”  of  whom  Simon  the  Just  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  (Ab.i.  2),  were  also  the  organizers 
of  the  system  of  charity.  It  is  one  of 
the  radical  errors  of  TJhlhorn  (“Die  Cliristliclie Lieb- 
estliiltigkeit,”  1882,  p.  55)  and  all  Christian  writers  to 
ascribe&to  the  Cristian  Church  the  merit  of  having 
originated  systematic  charitable  work  based  on  Matt, 
xxv.  35-39;  the  burying  of  the  dead,  asUlilliorn  says, 
having  been  added  later  to  the  six  branches  of  charity 
mentioned  there.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Messianic  judgment  in  Matthew,  l.c.,  rests 
on  the  Midrashic  interpretation  of  Ps.  cxvm.  19  et 
neq .  (see  Midr.  Teh.  to  the  passage,  where  the  deeds 
of  charity  are  enumerated  in  words  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Matthew),  Indeed,  these  familiar 
Hasidic  works  of  charity  were  regarded  as  liavin^ 
been  practised  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
Lord  Himself  having  taught  them  to  the  Patriarchs 
(Sotali  14a).  Daniel,  Job,  and  Abraham  practised 
them  (Ab.  B.  N.  iv„  vii. ;  ed.  Scliechter,  pp.  21, 
38),  Abraham  having  learned  them  from  Melclnz- 
edek  (Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  xxxvii.);  and  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  ancient  Hasidim  divided  them- 
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selves  into  groups  attending  to  these  (seven?)  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  charitable  work  (see  M.  K.  27b;  Sem. 
xii.;  Ab.  E.  N.  viii.  36  et  seq.\  Geiger,  “Jiid.  Zeit. 
vi.  279,  ix.  7-9;  Briill,  “Jalirb.”  i.  25;  and  art. 
Essenes).  These  seven  branches,  mutatis  mutandis, 
mentioned  in  rabbinical  literature,  are:  (1)  feeding 
the  hungry  and  giving  the  thirsty  to  drink;  (2) 
clothing  the  naked;  (3)  visiting  the  sick;  (4)  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead  and  comforting  the  mourners;  (5)  re¬ 
deeming  the  captive;  (6)  educating  the  fatherless 
and  sheltering  the  homeless;  (7)  providing  poor 
maidens  with  dowries.  The  “Apostolic  Constitu¬ 
tions  ”  (iv.  2)  enumerates  ten  branches. 

The  Mosaic  law,  based  upon  the  simple  agricul¬ 
tural  life  of  the  Hebrews,  offered  provisions  for 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers  who 
Systematic  had  entered  into  a  state  of  depend- 
Relief.  ence;  while  the  shiftless  and  otherwise 
unfortunate  often  sold  themselves  as 
slaves  with  the  view  of  recovering  their  freedom  in 
the  seventh  year  and  their  patrimony  in  the  jubilee 
year  In  times  of  famine,  emigration  was  resorted 
to  (I  Kings  xvii.  9;  Ruth  i.  1).  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  changed  conditions  in  Palestine  during 
the  first  century,  when  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
during  a  great  famine  bought  shiploads  of  wheat 
and  figs  to  aid  the  starving,  and  her  son  Izates  sent 
great  sums  of  money  “  to  the  foremost  men  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  distribution  among  the  people  ”  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xx.  2,  |  5).  Here  is  the  first  historical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  at  the  head 
of  the  community  having  relief  work  in  charge.  ^  And 
that  the  foremost  men  were  selected  for  the  office  of 
charity  collectors  or  overseers  (“  gabba’e  zedakali  ”), 
may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  Mishnah  (Kid.  vi. 
5) :  “  He  whose  fathers  belonged  to  the  gabba’e  zeda¬ 
kah  is  qualified  to  marry  into  priestly  families  with¬ 
out  inquiry  as  to  his  pure  descent.  ”  It  is  also  known 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  R.  Akiba 
held  the  office  of  charity  overseer  (Kid.  28a). 

The  following  system  of  relief  was  established  m 
Mishnaic  times.  Every  community  had  a  charity- 
box,  called  “kuppali,”  or  Koiiban  (see  Alms),  or 
“area”  (Tertullian,  “Apologia,”  xxxix.),  contain¬ 
ing  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  towns¬ 
men,  who  received  every  Friday  money  for  the 
fourteen  meals  of  the  whole  week,  and  for  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  charity  for  the  transient  poor,  who 
received  only  as  much  as  was  needed  foi  the  daj , 
and  on  Sabbath  eve  for  three  meals;  also  a  cliarity- 
bowl  (“tamhoi”)  for  the  keeping  of  victuals  needed 
for  immediate  relief.  The  cliarity-box  was  given  in 
charge  of  three  trustees,  who  formed  a  regular  bet 
din  to  decide  on  the  worthiness  and  claims  of  the 
applicants  before  giving  money ;  personal^  merit 
as  well  as  parentage  and  former  social  station  be¬ 
ing  considered.  Beggars  who  went  from  door  to 
door  received  nothing,  or  at  best  a  pittance,  ror 
the  collection  of  the  money  two  men  of  the  utmost 
respectability  and  trustworthiness  were  sent,  en¬ 
dowed  with  full  power  to  tax  the  people  and  to 
seize  propertv  until  the  sum  required  was  given 
them  In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  these  collectors 
were  not  allowed  to  separate  while  collecting  or 
holding  the  money  (see  Apostle).  The  victuals  for 
the  tamhuy  were  both  collected  and  distributed  for 
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immediate  use  three  officers.  The  collections 
for  the  kuppali  were  made  weekly.  A  residence  in 
the  city  for  thirty  days  obliged  persons  to  contribute 
to  the  kuppali,  one  of  three  mouths  to  the  tamhuy,  one 
of  six  months  to  the  clothing,  and  one  of  nine  months 
to  the  burial  fund  (B.  B.  8-9 ;  Tosef.  Peah  iv.  8-1.1 ; 
Mishnah  Peah  viii.  7 ;  Yer.  Peah  21a,  b).  The  task 
of  the  charity  administrators— also  called  “parna- 
sim  ”  (D'D^S),  from  Trpovoog  =  “  provider  ” ;  compare 
“Apostolic  Constitutions,”  iii.  8,  Trpovolav  -otovpevoq 
(Tosef.,  Meg.  iii.  4;  Yer.  Peah.  viii.  21a,  b;  Slick, 
v.  4,  48a) — was  regarded  as  extremely  delicate,  and 
often  entailed  great  sacrifice;  while  the  reputation 
of  the  officers  was  so  high  that  they  were  never 
called  to  account  for  their  administration  (Sliab. 
118b;  B.  B.  9a-lla;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  17b). 

The  leading  maxim  was  that  the  poor  should  never 
be  put  to  shame  by  receiving  charity  (Hag.  5a).  Mai- 
monides  (“Yad,”  Mattenot  ‘Aniyyim,  x.  7-13)  enu¬ 
merates  eight  different  ranks  of  givers  of  charity:  (1) 
he  who  aids  the  poor  in  supporting  himself  by  ad¬ 
vancing  money  or  by  helping  him  to  some  lucrative 
occupation;  (2)  lie  who  gives  charit}r  without  know¬ 
ing  who  is  the  recipient  and  without  having  the  re¬ 
cipient  know  who  is  the  giver,  i.e.  in  the  manner  char¬ 
ity  was  practised  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Modes  Hasshhaim  (Essenes)  in  the  Temple  at 
of  Alms-  Jerusalem  (Slick,  v.  7);  (3)  he  who 
giving-,  gives  in  secret,  casting  the  mone}r 
into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  who  re¬ 
main  ignorant  as  to  the  name  of  their  benefactor: 
this  was  done  by  great  masters  in  Israel  (Ket.  67b), 
and  should  be  done  whenever  the  public  charity  is 
not  administered  in  a  proper  way ;  (4)  he  who  gives 
without  knowing  the  recipient,  by  casting  it  among 
the  poor,  while  the  recipient  knows  who  is  the  giver 
(Ket.  l.c.);  (5)  he  who  gives  before  lie  is  asked;  (6) 
he  who  gives  after  he  is  asked ;  (7)  he  who  gives 
inadequately,  but  with  a  good  grace;  (8)  he  who 
gives  with  a  bad  grace. 

Impostors  who  pretended  to  have  bodily  defects, 
whereby  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  charity 
officers,  are  mentioned  (Peah  viii.  9 ;  Tosef.  Peah  iv. 
14;  Ket.  68a).  Non-Jewish  poor  were  also  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  charity  fund  (Git.  61a),  but  such 
Jews  as  wilfully  transgressed  the  Law  had  no  claim 
to  support  as  “  brothers  ”  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli 
Defah,  251).  A  woman's  claim  had  precedence  of  a 
man’s;  a  student  of  the  Law,  over  an  ignorant  man, 
even  though  of  the  highest  rank  (Hor.  iii.  7-8;  Ket. 

6,  7a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  viii.  15;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  l.c.). 

Charity  was  also  regarded  as  a  form  of  sacrifice 
offered  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  poor  (see  Altar), 
and  was  invested  with  the  sacred  character  of  vows 
and  free-will  offerings  (Dent,  xxiii.  24;  R.  H.  6a). 
Hence  it  came  that,  while  only  worthy  persons  should 
receive  charity  (B.  B.  9b;  Eeclus.  [Siracli]  xii.  1-6 
Didache,  i.  5-6;  “  Apost.  Const.”  iv.  3),  it  was  also 
of  great  importance  that  the  givers  should  be  of 
unblemished  character  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  xi.  9  et  seq.\ 
“Apost-.  Const.”  iv.  6-10 — a  very  important  Jewish 
chapter  on  charity,  stating  that  charity  has  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  sacrifice,  for  which  nothing  that  is  abom¬ 
inable  to  God  [Deut.  xxiii.  19]  may  be  used,  and  to 
which  none  who  is  an  abomination  [Deut.  xviii.  10 
et  seq.]  may  be  a  contributor;  see  Didascalia).  Es¬ 


pecially  idolaters,  unless  in  cases  of  royal  donors, 
were  excluded  from  contributing  to  the  charity  fund 
(Sanh.  26b;  B.  B.  10b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  viii.  9).  A 
frequent  form  of  charity  practised  in  the  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  and  early  Christian  centuries  was  the  hospice  or 
public  inn  (“  pandok,  ”  iravdotcelov ),  built 
Public  on  the  high  road  to  offer  shelter  and 
Inn  for  food  to  the  poor  traveler  and  the  home- 
Travelers.  less.  Ascribed  alike  to  Abraham  and 
to  Job  (Ab.  R.  N.  vii.,  ed.  Schechter, 
p.  34;  Sotah  10a;  Gen.  R.  xlix.,  liv.;  Test.  Job  iii.; 
see  Kohler,  in  Koliut  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  270, 
318;  compare  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxiii.  17);  this 
practise  was  known  in  Philo’s  time  (Philo,  “De  Cari- 
tate,”§  12,  and  elsewhere),  and  later  on  in  Babylonia, 
where  Hana  bar  Hanilai  kept  an  inn  which  had  its 
four  doors  open  on  four  sides,  exactly  like  those  of 
Job  and  Abraham,  to  all  passers-by;  sixty  bakers 
being  kept  busy  baking  bread  in  the  daytime,  and 
sixty  at  night  for  the  bashful  poor  who  would  not  be 
seen  asking  bread  by  day  (Ber.  58b;  compare  Test. 
Job  iii.  11). 

This  -avtioxelov  of  the  Essenes  appears  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  institution  in  the  fourth  century  under  the  name 
of  “  xenodocliium  ”(inn  for  strangers),  and  connected 
with,  or  serving  as,  a  “ptocheum”  or  “ptocliotro- 
pheum”  (sick-house)  and  was,  as  Hieronymus  ex¬ 
pressly  states,  transplanted  from  the  East  to  the 
West  “as  a  twig  from  Abraham’s  terebinth,”  a  di- 
|  rect  allusion  to  the  rabbinical  identification  of  Gen. 
xxi.  33  with  such  a  hospice  (see  Uhlhorn,  l.c.  pp. 
319-321,  where  Hieronymus’  words  are  quoted,  but 
seemingly  without  a  comprehension  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  emperor  Julian,  in 
instituting  inns  for  strangers  in  every  city,  refers  to 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  “  the  enemies  of  the  gods,” 
as  models  of  philanthropy,  inasmuch  as  with  the 
former  no  beggar  was  to  be  found,  and  the  latter 
also  supported  the  heathen  poor  as  well  as  their  own 
(Julianus,  “Epist.”  xxx.  49;  Sozomen,  “Hist,  of  the 
Church,”  v.  16).  Abrahams  (in  his  “Jewish  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  314,  note)  is  therefore  not  far 
from  the  truth  when  he  suggestsa  possible  connection 
of  the  ancient  “  pandok  ”  with  the  communal  inn  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  lodging  and  feeding  of  poor  or 
sick  travelers,  which  became  a  special  necessity  after 
the  Crusades.  The  lialakic  rule,  fixed  for  all  time, 
was  that  no  city  is  worth  living  in  for  a  devotee  of 
the  Law  (“  Talmid  hakam  ”)  which  has  not  a  charity- 
box,  “kuppali  sliel  zedakah”;  that  is,  a  systematic 
relief  of  the  poor  (Sanh.  17b).  Also  the  name  “hek- 
desh  ”  for  the  Jewish  hospital,  found  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  in  Co!ogne(see  Briscli,  “Gescli.  der 

.Tuclen  in  Coeln,”  1879,  p.  19;  .Berliner,  “A.us  dera 
Innern  Leben  der  Deutsclien  Juden  im  Mittelal- 
ter,”  p.  120),  and  in  the  casuistic  literature  as  “bet- 
hekdesli  [le  ‘aniyyim]  ”  (“  the  bouse  of  the  things 
consecrated  [to  the  poor],”  see Lampronti,  s.v.  EHpn), 
points  to  a  long-established  custom  of  the  pious  to 
consecrate  property  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  (see  Ta’an.  24a;  B.  B.  138b).  This  hekdesh 
served  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  ancient 
Christian  xenodocliium  (Haeser,  “Gesch.  derChristl. 
Krankenpflege,”  1857,  13),  both  as  a  poorhouse  and 
as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  as  well  as  for 
the  stranger.  v 
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As  lias  been  shown  by  Abrahams  (l.c.  pp.  311-814 
the  tamhoi  or  food  distribution  of  old  was  gradu¬ 
ally  superseded  either  by  private  hospitality  or  by 
communal  hostelries  and  by  the  benevolent  activity 
of  charitable  societies  formed  for  this  purpose ;  while 
the  institution  of  regular  relief  through  the  charity 
fund  (kuppali)  became  universal  (see  Maimonides, 
l  c  ix  3).  Charity  being  the  universal  duty,  ai 
were  forced  to  contribute  (Ket.  49b),  even  women 
and  children,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  afford  it,  the 
poor  themselves  (B.  K.  119a;  Git.  7b).  In  t  le  syn¬ 
agogue  the  charity  fund  was  remembered  by  vows 
made  publicly  (Tosef.,  Ter.  i.  10;  Tosef.,  bhab. 
xvii.  22),  especially  on  occasions  of  joy  or  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  dead  (“Or  Zarua  ,  i.  -0;  Bo- 

keali  S217);  and  occasionally  collections  were  made 

at  festal  banquets  (Abrahams,  l.c.  pp.  31  et  seq.). 
The  average  Jew  was  always  expected  to  give  one 
tenth  of  his  income  to  charity  (Ket.  50a;  Yer.  Pea  i 

i.  15b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  vii.  5);  and  the  rabbis  of  the 
Middle  Ages  endeavored  to  make  this  a  legal  tax 
rather  than  a  mere  voluntary  contribution  (Abra 
hams,  l.c.  pp.  SIQetseq.)  See  also  Judah  Hadassi 
in  “  Eslikol  lia-Kofer.  ” 

In  the  thirteenth  century  (Abrahams,  l.c.  pp. 
et  seq. ;  Gudemann,  “  Gesch.  des  Erziehungswesens 
und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Deutschland  l.  50f 
note;  Berliner,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Bom,'  n.  56; 
Yogelstein  and  Bieger,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Bom, 

ii.  315;  “Ben  ChananjahJ,,  1861,  p.  23)  charitable 
societies  were  organized  all  over  Europe  for  sup¬ 
porting  and  clothing  the  poor,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  endowing  poor  maidens, 
for  nursing  and  educating  orphans,  for  visiting  the 
sick,  for  aid  to  sick  and  lying-in  women  among  the 
poor,  for  sheltering  the  aged,  for  free  burials,  an 
for  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  which,  of  all  charitable 
objects,  is  declared  in  the  Talmud  to  be  the  highest 
of  merit  (B.  B.  8b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  yin.  9-lo;  see 

Captives).  The  activity  displayed 
Charitable  by  these  societies  in  Rome  in  the  sev- 
Societies,  enteentli  century  is  typical  of  all; 

though,  according  to  Berliuei  {l.c.  ii. 
183),  tlie  Spanish  and  Italian  Jews  displayed  a  spe¬ 
cial  talent  for  organization.  There  existed,  and  still 
exist  four  central  organizations  in  Rome:  one  by  the 

name  of  ‘“Ozer  Dallim”  for  the  help  of  the  poor  ; 
a  second  by  the  name  of  “  Gemilut  Hasadnn  ”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead ;  a  third  by  the  name  of  Moshab 
Zekenim,”  a  home  for  the  aged ;  and  a  fourth  by  the 
name  of  “  Sliomer  Emunim  ”  for  the  maintenance  ot 
the  faitli  and  worship.  These  comprise  wellmgh 
thirty  different  societies,  seven  of  which  provide  toi 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  children,  widows,  and  prison¬ 
ers-  two  for  visiting  the  sick  and  for  offering  aid  in 
cases  of  sudden  death;  two  for  dowries  for  poor 
brides;  and  one  for  the  ransoming  of  captives 
The  nursing  of  sick  women  as  well  as  the  award  ot 
dowries  to  brides  was  in  charge  of  a  woman  ap¬ 
pointed  as  directress  by  the  Jewish  community. 
Non -Jewish  poor  were  also  supported  by  these  Jew  - 
ish  societies,  whose  officers  brought  the  required  aid 
to  the  houses  of  the  more  respected  poor,  lhe 
women  had  their  own  society  (sec  Berliner,  lx. ; 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  l.c.). 

In  a  remarkable  document  by  Samuel  Portaleone 


(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  v.  505-515)  seven  chanty-boxes 
are  mentioned  as  existing  in  Mantua  or  San  Martino 
in  1630:  a  box  for  the  land  of  Israel;  another  for 
Talmud-Torah;  a  third  for  burying  the  dead  (“  itup- 
pat  gemilut  hasadim”);  a  fourth  for  charity  (  kiip- 
pat  rahamim,”  the  sick  and  aged);  a  fifth  tor 
maidens’  dowries;  a  sixth  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  a  seventh  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  (r  or 
Amsterdam  compare  Zedner,  “Cat.  Hebr.  Boo  s 
Brit.  Mus.”  p.  49.)  The  records  of  every  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  ancient  and  modern,  evidence  the  fact  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  in  Cant.  B.  iv.  1,  v.  2:  “‘Behold 
thou  art  fair,  my  love  ’—in  all  works  of  chanty;  1 
sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh  I  sleep  ’  in  regard  to 
all  other  commandments,  but  ‘mv  heart  waketh 
whenever  works  of  charity  are  to  be  performed. 
See  Alms  and  Philanthropy. 


Wff&MESSi  are 

discussed,  incorrect).  -g- 

J. 

-Modern  Times :  In  more  recent  times  the 
charities  of  some  of  the  chief  cities,  as  London 
Paris,  and  New  York,  were  organized  and  modeled 

on  modern  lines.  .  ,  _  .  . ..  ,.  „ 

In  London  a  number  of  charitable  institutions 
connected  with  the  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  syna¬ 
gogue  had  existed  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Food  charities  were  founded  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Jews’  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  1808.  In  1876  this  was  amalga- 
Early  mated  with  the  Jews’  Orphan  Asylum, 
Organized  founded  1831.  Many  minor  Jewish 
Charity,  charities  had  tlieir  rise  between  1840 
and  1860;  the  Spanisli  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Board  of  Guardians  was  founded  in  1837  (re¬ 
constituted  in  1878),  and  the  German  Board  of  Guard¬ 
ians  in  1859.  The  earliest  Portuguese  charity  arose 
in  1703,  and  the  earliest  German  in  1745.  Then,  too,  a 
certain  part  of  the  synagogue  funds  was  used  in 
relieving  the  poor.  Almhouses  liad  been  erected, 
early  in  the  century,  by  tl.e  Portuguese  synagogue 
from  the  bequest  of  Joseph  Barrows.  In  1823  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  supplied  money  for  the  same  pur- 
nose  The  Ashkenazim  established  some  benevolent 
societies  between  1815  and  1835.  In  1862  the  Solo- 
monsand  Moses  almshouses  were  opened;  m  lbb5 
the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home.  Since  that  time, 
some  new  shelters,  soup-kitchens,  and  wards  m  gen¬ 
eral  Hospitals  have  been  esta/blisliecL 

In  1829  Jacob  S.  Solis  of  New  York  planned  a 
Jewish  orphan  asylum,  hut  not  until  18o9  was  the 
first  German  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  established 
in  New  York:  its  asylum  was  opened  in  I860,  lhe 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  was  established  in  18o2,  and 
the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  in  the 
early  eighties.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society  was  founded  in  1879  by  Philip  J.  Joachimsen 
of  New  York,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  B  nai 
B’litli  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  1848.  In 
1855  the  New  Orleans  Jewish  Orphans  Home  was 
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founded,  and  the  Philadelphia  Hebrew  Education 
Society  in  1849.  A .  number  of  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  and  homes  were  founded  by  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  at  Cleveland  in  1863  and  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1871. 

In  Paris,  the  several  societies  were  amalgamated 
as  the  Comite  de  Bienfaisance  de  laVille  de  Paris  on 
May  12,  1809.  The  heads  of  the  Parisian  charities 
'were  the  commissioners  who  had  charge  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  relief.  Several  times 
Paris,  the  Comite  was  reorganized  both  in 
the  number  of  commissioners  and  in 
the  relief  afforded.  April  15,  1839,  new  regulations 
went  into  effect,  and  15  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed-  The  number  Anally  reached  86  in  1877. 
Subcommittees  have  charge  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  of  poor-relief,  coal  supplies,  soup-kitch¬ 
ens,  etc. 

In  1843  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  charities  of 
the  Comite  was  instituted,  and  between  1843  and 
1853  a  lying-in  hospital  and  one  for  consumptives 
were  organized  and  assistance  offered  to  Jewish 
pedlers.  The  Comite,  moreover,  endeavored  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  Jewish  mendicant's:  •  In  1809, 
when  the  Comite  was  first  organized,  a  complete 
hospital  service  was  established.  But  a  hospital 
building  was  not  acquired  until  January,  1841 ;  this 
contained  15  beds.  It  was  formally  opened  Jan.  16, 
1842,  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  poor,  besides  pro¬ 
viding  medical  treatment  for  sick  Israelites.  The 
Rothschilds  endowed  the  institution  liberally,  and 
founded  an  orphanage  in  1855.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  the  affairs  of  the  Comite  were  entirely 
reorganized,  and  since  1849  it  has  had  charge  of  all 
Parisian  Jewish  charities.  Notable  was  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  in  1863. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Cahen,  Hist,  du  Communaute  de  Paris , 
s.v.  Comite  de  Bienf.;  J.  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jew- 
ish  Hist.,  s.v.  Charities ,  in  Index;  Martens,  The  Hebrews 
in  America,  pp.  30n  et  seq .,  New  York,  11888 ;  Jacobs- Wolf, 
Bibliotheca  Anglo- Judaica,  s.v.  Communal  Organizations; 
Maxime  du  Camp,  Paris  Bienf  aisant. 
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In  1882  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
resulting  in  a  sudden  emigration,  thrust  upon  the 
Jews  of  various  countries  the  problem  of  finding 
adequate  relief  for  thousands  of  homeless  and  starv¬ 
ing  refugees.  Soon  it  became  necessary  for  the 
societies  and  institutions  that  existed  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  to  combine  their  efforts  and  enter  into  coop¬ 
eration.  In  this  manner  Russian  emigration  gave 
impetus  to  the  affiliation  and  consolidation  of  char¬ 
itable  effort,  and  especially  affected  such  movements 
as  had  been  started  some  time  before.  Within  the 
past  twenty-five  y ears  these  organiza- 

Effect  tions,  originally  formed  to  meet  an 
of  Russian  imminent  need,  have  developed  into 
Per-  compact,  systematic  bodies.  In  the 
secution.  larger  communities  in  particular, 
where  thousands  of  Jews  lived,  many 
of  whom  were  unknown  to  one  another,  the  charity 
given  indiscriminately  by  the  individual  gradually 
gave  way  to  charity  given  by  the  organization  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  applicant’s  needs,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  pauperism  and  its  attending 


evils.  Along  with  this  innovation  came  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  paid  agent  instead  of  the  volunteer, 
it  being  the  business  of  the  former  to  study  the 
complex  conditions  that  encompassed  the  poor  and 
to  administer  relief,  not  only  from  the 
Co-  standpoint  of  the  poor,  but  from  the 
operation  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  com- 
Due  to  munity.  The  modern  Jewish  relief 
Russian  institution  is  based  on  the  assumption 
Exodus,  that  the  administration  of  charity  is  a 
task  for  the  sociologist  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  causes  subjective  and  objective  that  produce 
poverty,  and  for  the  trained  expert  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  agency  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  alleviate  any  form  of  distress. 

The  organizations,  societies,  and  agencies  for  the 
giving  of  charity  in  its  various  phases  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  general  headings: 

1.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Homes :  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  care  of 
needy  Jewish  families  in  their  homes  to-day  is  not  a 
matter  for  public  relief  by  the  state,  even  in  com¬ 
munities  where  public  outdoor  relief  is  given.  Such 
relief  as  may  be  needed  is  given  by  Jewish  organi¬ 
zations  which,  as  a  rule  are  based  on  the  same  plan 
and  carry  on  similar  lines  of  work.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England,  the  Unterstutzungs-Yereine 
in  German}r,  the  Societes  de  Bienfaisance  in  France, 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  and  other  benevolent 
societies  in  the  LTnited  States  give  material  relief  to 
the  deserving  poor  in  the  shape  of  money,  clothing, 
coal,  medicine,  food,  etc.,  and  practically  combine 
under  one  administration  the  duties  of  smaller  indi¬ 
vidual  charities  which  they  have  replaced.  Many 
of  these  larger  societies  conduct  employment  bu¬ 
reaus,  loan  bureaus,  workrooms  for  unskilled  wom¬ 
en,  clay,  nurseries,  and  dispensaries  as  adjuncts  to 
their  regular  work.  An  important  feature  is  the 
granting  of  transportation  to  other  communities 
where  the  applicant  may  be  better  able  to  prosecute 
his  particular  vocation. 

The  larger  societies  have  a  registration  bureau, 
in  which  the  record  of  the  applicant  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
contributors  and  the  public.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  bureau  is  to  overcome  the  possibility  of  overlap¬ 
ping  and  duplication  in  the  giving  of 
Principles  relief,  and  to  weed  out  the  beggar  and 
of  the  vagrant.  The  fundamental  prin- 
Relief.  ciple  of  these  societies  is  that  relief 
shall  be  given  in  cases  of  emergency 
and  only  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  condition;  that  the  relief 'which  is  given  shall 
come  from  one  source;  that  it  shall  be  adequate  for 
the  applicant’s  needs,  and  shall  consider  his  future 
welfare  as  well  as  his  present  distress.  To  carry  out 
the  last  idea,  many  organizations  have  instituted 
cooperating  societies  known  as  sisterhoods  of  per¬ 
sonal  service,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  the  homes  of 
the  poor  and  to  supplement  the  material  relief  of 
the  society  with  the  helping  hand  and  kind  word 
of  the  individual.  Such  personal  service  is  a  phase 
of  the  old  Jewish  idea  of  “  gemilut  hesed,  ”  and  the 
modern  development  of  the  thought  that  the  best 
aid  that  can  be  given  to  the  poor  is  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  The  motto  of  one  of  the  charity 
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organization  societies  in  the  United  States,  No 
alms,  but  a  friend,”  is  the  fundamental  motive  of 
norsonal  service  and  of  tlie  friendly  visitor. 

1  Many  of  these  sisterhoods  are  adjuncts  to  the  syn- 
aa-ocue,  and  are  a  part  of  the  contribution  of  t 
latter  to  the  charitable  work  of  ^ie  ®0™y"nl^ndly 
is  becoming  more  apparent  daily  that  the  f  i  ‘U1C|  y 
visitor,  the  man  or  woman  wlio  gives  personal  serv¬ 
ice  to  tiie  poor,  if  intelligent  and  tactful,  can  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  work  of  a  relief  society. 

The  London  Board  of  Guardians  foi  the  relief 
the  Jewish  poor  stands  as  a  type  of  tlie  relief,  soci¬ 
ety  that  is  to  be  found  in  England  and  its  provinces. 
Its  expenditures  in  1899  were  nearly  £o8,000  (8-90  - 
000)  It  represents  practically  the  entne  ewis  i 
community  of  London,  although  there  arc  anunibe 
of  independent  small  societies  which  give  similai 
relief  Its  work  is  conducted  by  thirteen  committee ., 
who  grant  loans,  conduct  workrooms,  assist  emi¬ 
grants  apprentice  boys,  supply  tools,  conduct  alms¬ 
houses,  and  give  every  form  of  matena  reheL 
Similar  organizations  are  found  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  provinces  and  colonies  and  through- 
out  the  British  possessions, 
rn  Pnris  the  Comite  de 


it  the  Britisn 

In  Paris  the  Comite  de  Bienfaisance  Israelite,  as¬ 
sisted  hv  the  commissioners  of  charity,  grants  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  to  worthy  poor  families,  gives  them 
tools  and  machines  or  tlie  means  to  pm  chase  t 

same,  also  grants  money  to  pui chase 
"Local  goods,  makes  loans,  and  provides  med- 
Centralized  Seal  relief.  Tlie  Comite  conducts  an 

In-  employment  bureau  and  maintains 
stitutions.  two  large  Jewish  soup-kitchens  where, 
for  ten  and  fifteen  centimes,  poitions 
of  soup  meat,  and  vegetables  are  given  to  all  pre¬ 
senting  orders  from  the  Comite.  Outside  of  Pans 
there  fxist  in  France  but  few  important  institutions 
as  there  are  hut  comparatively  few  Jewish  poor. 

In  the  United  States  the  United  Hebrew  Chanties 
of  New  York  is  tlie  largest  organization  of  its  kind, 
disbursing  annually  upward  of  §130,000,  and  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  similar  institutions  throughout  tbc 
country.  It  endeavors  to  give  every  foim  of  mate 
rial  relief  that  may  be  required  by  its  beneficiaries, 
and  to  supplement  this  relief  by  educational  and 
preventive  agencies  so  that  tlie  grinding  povei  j 
common  to  congested  communities  *  J  J 
tends  to  degeneracy,  may  not  only  be  palliated  b 
Minnressed  Not  only  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  tlie  smallest  community  where 
there  is  a  Jewish  population,  simitar  organizations 
exist  In  tlie  “American  Jewish  Year-Book 
1900-01  593  philanthropic  organizations  are  men¬ 

tioned  of  which  the  large  majority  assist  in  the  care 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever  numbers  of  small  relief  and  benefit  societies 
which  have  been  organized  by  the  Russian,  Ruma¬ 
nian  and  Galician  immigrants  of  the  past  twenty 
year’s  and  their  descendants,  which  are  little  known 
outside  of  tlieir  immediate  environment  andvvliic 

are  not  included  in  this  list.  >  T.. 

In  Germany  tlie  Armen-Commission  der  Judisclien 
Gemeindc  in  Berlin  is  typical  of  the  general  societies 
which  look  after  the  needy  poor.  This  o^nizatioii 
is  composed  of  a  committee  from  tlie  United  Con¬ 
gregations,  in  whose  charge  the  philanthropic  work 
III.— 43 


of  the  community  is  placed.  In  this  respect  Ger¬ 
many  differs  from  the  other  countries  mentioned 
above,  where  the  large  communal  organizations  are 
as  a  rule  separate  from  congregational  effort.  Th 
Armen-Commission  in  Berlin  lias  several  subcom¬ 
mittees  one  of  which  gives  monetary  relief,  another 
"and  mazzot,  and  a  third  food.  There  are 
among  them  also  a  number  of  smaller  institutions, 
such  as  a  society  for  tlie  support  of  needy  travelers, 
a  society  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to  students,  and 
another  for  giving  clothing.  Characteristic  of  Gei- 

many  are  organizations  known  as  Yereine  Gegen 
Wander-  und  Hausbettelei,  of  which  there  are  sev  ¬ 
enty-seven  in  the  various  German  cities  and  town  . 

In  the  smaller  communities,  as  in  thelargerthecae 
of  the  needy  families  is  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the 

J<2!SDeltHutea, 11  Neglected,  and  Delinquent 
Children :  The  orphaned  child  has  always  been  the 

particular  care  of  tlie  Jewish  community  Fnraifr 
}ng  marriage  portions  to  orphans  was  the  work  of 
special  societies.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
orphan  child  was  taken  in  charge  by  relatiTCS  or 
friends,  or  foster-parents  were  found  for  it.  When 
this  became  impossible,  orphanages  and  asylums 
were  organized  to  look  after  the  child  beieft  of  either 

or  both  of  its  parents.  The  object  of  these  soaeties 
was  not  only  to  give  shelter,  but  to  educate  the  in 
mates  to  become  good  Jewish  men  and  women. 
Such  orphan  asylums  sprang  into  existence  as  earlj 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  to¬ 
day  are  the  accepted  method  of  caring  foi  the  de¬ 
pendent  and  destitute  child.  Societies  for  the  hoard - 
tag Tut  of  children  in  homes  under  the  superv^ion 
of  proper  guardians  are  less  common.  O 
recent  growth  is  the  development  of  what  is  known 
as  the  placing-out  system  under  winch  the  child  is 
legally  adopted.  This  system  is  based 
Boarding  on  the  belief  that  the  housing  of  large 
Out.  S  numbers  of  children  m  institutions  is 
detrimental  to  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment  and  destroys  individual  characteristics  whic 
wouMbe  brought  out  in  the  more  natural  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  home.  Attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  to  place  children  m  homes  have 
given  but  meager  results.  ^  ri 

8  In  London  there  are  two  institutions  for  depend¬ 
ent  children,  the  Jews’  Hospitaland  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Orphan  Society 
the  latter  for  children  of  Sephardim  only.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  no  orphan  asylums,  but  m  a 
number  of  communities  there  are  organizations 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  aid  societies  to  the  Jews 
Hospitaland  Orphan  Asylum.  In  Australia  there 
is  aPJewish  Orphan  and  Neglected  Children  s  Aid 

S°ta  Paris ^Wewisii  Orphan  Asylum  founded  and 
maintained  by  tlie  Rothschild  family  receives  and 
educates  about  100  children  of 

ntrp  rip  Plessis-Piciuet  receives  abandoned  boj  s  from 

education  and  teaches  them  a  trade.  It  has  ac 
commodations  for  70  pupils.  The  Refuge  de  Neuil- 
\y  conducts  a  similar  institution  for  girls. 

5  In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  It .Jew 
ish  asylums  for  dependent  children,  situated  in  the 
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cities  of  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Newark,  N.  J.,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  San  Francisco.  Of  these  the  largest  are 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Societ}r  of  New 
York,  which  at  present  cares  for  over  900  children, 
and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  which  has  nearly  that  number  of  children 
in  its  charge.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  and  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum 
of  the  same  city  are  distinctive  in  that  they  receive 
not  only  orphan  and  half-orphan  children,  but  any 
child  for  whom  there  is  no  proper  guardianship. 
The  latter  institution  confines  its  work  to  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  asylums  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  I.  0.  B.  B.  and  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
respective  districts  which  they  represent.  The  other 
societies  are  local  in  character,  and  are  conducted  by 
private  agencies. 

The  modern  tendency  in  the  care  of  dependent 
children  is,  as  has  been  stated,  against  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  in  favor  of  the  home  as  the  natural  place 
for  child- training.  On  this  supposition  many  of  the 
Jewish  relief  societies  grant  pensions  to  deserving 
widows  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  families  intact. 
The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  dis¬ 
burses  over  §80,000  annually  to  this  end.  In  the 
case  of  full  orphans  and  half  orphans,  societies  like 
the  Orphans’  Guardian  Society  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Frank  Fund  of  Chicago  board  out  such  children 
under  proper  guardianship  in  families.  The  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Charities  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  the 
state  authorities,  has  succeeded  in  boarding  out 
some  of  its  dependent  children  in  Massachusetts 
homes. 

In  Germany,  the  institutional  care  of  dependent 
children  has  developed  further  than  in  any  other 
country,  there  being  no  less  than  41  asylums  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  that  look  after  the  interests  of  children. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  local  in  character  and 
have  but  few  inmates ;  others,  like  the  one  founded 
by  Baruch  Auerbach  in  Berlin  in  1883,  are  organi¬ 
zations  of  considerable  importance. 
European  Besides  this  institution  there  are  ten 
In-  others  in  Berlin;  in  Frankfort  there 
stitutions.  are  three;  in  Hamburg,  two;  in  Han¬ 
over,  two ;  and  the  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 

There  are  no  special  institutions  for  delinquent 
Jewish  children.  In  Paris  such  children  are  sent  to 
the  Refuge  de  Plessis-Piquet;  in  Frankfort  there  is 
a  society  known  as  the  Stift  fur  Gebrecliliche  oder 
Yerwahrloste  Israelitische  Kinder.  In  neither  of 
these  institutions  is  there  any  attempt  at  classifi¬ 
cation.  Whenever  delinquent  children  have  been 
found,  the}r  have  been  turned  over  to  public  officials 
and  placed  in  state  or  private  agencies,  not  Jewish, 
of  a  correctional  or  reformatoy  character.  In  large 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  juvenile  Jewish  delinquents  will  in  all  likelihood 
necessitate  the  introduction  of  Jewish  reformator¬ 
ies  in  the  future.  In  Chicago,  the  Ninth  Ward 
Bureau  of  Charities,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jewish  Charities,  has  cooperated  with  the 
secular  authorities  toward  the  establishment  of  a 


juvenile  court  and  the  paroling  of  delinquent  Jew¬ 
ish  children  to  probationary  officers,  in  whose  charge 
these  children  are  placed  and  who  are  responsible 
to  the  court.  In  this  manner  many  children  who 
formerly  were  committed  to  correctional  institutions 
for  petty  offenses  are  returned  to  their  families 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer.  The 
result  has  been  salutary  to  a  large  degree. 

3.  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Nursing:  The 
inns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers  and  which  also  served  as  infirmaries,  have 
given  place  to-day  to  magnificently  equipped  hos¬ 
pitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  which  differ 
radically  from  their  originals,  as  they  are  founded 
on  the  highest  principles  of  non-sectarian  charity. 
Many  of  the  institutions  known  as  Jewish  hospitals, 
while  founded  and  endowed  exclusively  ly  Jews, 
are  intended  for  the  treatment  of  all,  irrespective  of 
creed,  color,  or  race.  The  majority  of  these  hospi¬ 
tals  have  a  dispensary  service  attached  to  them, 
where  outdoor  medical  relief  is  given.  A.  number 
have  district  service,  sending  their  physicians  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  who  are  bedridden.  Similar 
work  is  done  by  the  relief-giving  societies,  the  one 
in  Chicago,  for  example,  having  its  own  dispensary. 
In  connection  with  their  other  -work,  the  hospitals 
frequently  have  training-schools  for  nurses,  and  of 
more  recent  growth  are  organizations  similar  to  the 
nurses’  settlement  in  New  York,  which  combine 
training  with  district  and  neighborhood  work.  In¬ 
stitutions  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  and 
for  special  classes  of  diseases  are  becoming  more 
common,  in  line  with  the  differentiation  in  charita¬ 
ble  work. 

In  London,  the  Board  of  Guardians  conducts  a 
nursing-home  and  sends  nurses  to  invalid  children. 
Another  organization,  known  as  the  Sick-Room 
Helps  Association,  provides  attendants  for  the  homes 
of  the  poor  during  illness  and  confinement.  Con¬ 
valescents  are  cared  for  by  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch 
Convalescent  Home  and  the  Jewish  Convalescent 
Home.  There  are  also  a  home  and  a  hospital  for  Jew¬ 
ish  incurables,  and  the  Bet  Holim  Hospital  for  the 
aged. 

The  hospital  founded  by  the  Rothschild  family 
in  Paris  is  the  only  Jewish  hospital  in  France.  This 
is  insufficient  for  the  Jewish  population,  but  the 
Jews  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  general  hospitals, 
where  they  obtain  admission  without  difficulty. 
Connected  with  the  Rothschild  institution  is  a  home 
for  incurables,  which  accepts,  besides  those  incura¬ 
bly  ill,  idiots  and  paralytics.  At  Berck-sur-Mer 
one  member  of  the  Rothschild  family  founded  an 
institution  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  and 
curing  children  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
of  feeble  constitution  or  scrofulous.  Jewish  hospi¬ 
tals  are  also  to  be  found  in  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Salonica,  Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  United  States,  medical  relief  is  given  by  a 
large  number  of  relief  societies.  There  is  a  Jewish 
hospital  in  each  of  the  following  cities:  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  New  York  there  are  four,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  two.  The  hospital  in  Denver  is  a  national 
Jewish  institution  for  consumptives.  A  similar  insti¬ 
tution,  local  in  character,  is  the  Bedford  Sanitarium 
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of  the  Montefiore  Home,  recently  established  at  Bed¬ 
ford  Station,  X.  Y.  In  St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  hos¬ 
pital  societies  have  recently  been  or- 
Medical  ganized.  In  New  York  the  sanitarium 

Relief  for  Hebrew  children  gives  medical 
Societies,  relief  and  a  summer's  outing  to  Jewish 
children  and  to  their  mothers  under 
certain  restrictions.  In  Germany,  there  are  over  30 
hospitals,  three  being  in  Berlin  and  three  in  Frank¬ 
fort.  There  is  one  in  Nauheim,  but  it  is  for  the 
treatment  of  children  exclusively.  Many  of  these, 
like  the  relief  bureaus,  are  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  local  congregations,  and  are  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  contributions  from  the  latter. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  Criminals*.  Until  re¬ 
cently  there  was  no  special  institution  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  the  treatment  of  Jewish  criminals.  In 
London  a  special  reformatory  has  been  established, 
and  a  visitation  committee  of  the  United  Synagogues 
visits  the  prisons.  The  percentage  of  Jewish  crim¬ 
inals  in  state  institutions  has  always  been  a  very 
small  one.  Imprisonment  for  major  crimes  has  until 
recently  bceu  very  rare.  Petty  olfenscs,  such  as  lai- 
ceny,  are  the  most  common.  In  large  cities,  such  as 
Xew  York,  Jewish  criminality  is  steadily  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  minor  crimes. 
In  the  year  1900,  433  Jewish  men  and  women  were 
sent  to  the  various  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories 
throughout  the  state  of  New  \ork,  419  Jews  were 
sent  to  the  Xew  York  city  workhouse,  and  383 
Jewish  boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  correctional  in¬ 
stitutions.  While  the  proportion  is  below  that  ex¬ 
isting  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  same 
community,  it  is  higher  than  the  figures  of  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Jewish  Pris¬ 
oners  of  Xew  York  has  been  organized  to  look 
after  the  condition  of  affairs  and  to  ameliorate  it  if 
possible.  It  cares  for  the  families  of  prisoners, 
and  gives  the  prisoners  a  helping  hand  after  being 
discharged. 

5.  Defectives:  Special  Jewish  institutions  for 
the  care  of  this  class  of  dependents  are  exceedingly 
uncommon,  and  separate  Jewish  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  are  unknown.  The  same  is  true 
of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  epileptic  and  the 
feeble-minded.  In  London  there  are  a  Jews’  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Home  (1863)  and  an  institution  for  the 
indigent  blind  founded  as  early  as  1819  under 
Jewish  auspices.  In  Berlin,  in  Tauberbischofslieim 
(Germany),  and  in  Budapest,  there  are  Jewish  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  is  a 
Jewish  Blind  Institute  in  Vienna.  In  Berlin  there 
is  also  a  society  known  as  the  Verein  zur  Forderung 
der  Interessen  der  Israel itisclien  Taubstummen  in 
Deutschland.  There  are  no  corresponding  institu¬ 
tions  or  societies  either  in  France  or  the  United 
States. 

6.  Care  of  Destitute  Adults :  Consistent  with 
the  general  policy  of  Jewish  charity,  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  allow  the  destitute  adult  to  be¬ 
come  a  charge  upon  the  state  or  to  be  supported  by 
public  funds.  In  the  almshouses  of  America  or 
the  poorhouses  of  England  or  in  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  other  countries  for  the  care  of  indigent 
adults  a  Jew  is  seldom  found.  Private  benevolence 
has  constructed  homes  for  the  aged  in  which  the 


dietary  laws  are  observed,  or  has  arranged  a  system 
of  life-pensions  which  permits  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  incapacitated,  through  age  or  illness,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  removed  from  the  fear 
of  becoming  public  charges. 

In  England  there  are  but  seven  homes  for  the 
aged,  of  which  six  are  in  London  and  one  in  Man¬ 
chester.  One  of  these  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians;  one  conducted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  Synagogue,  and  one  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congrega¬ 
tion.  The  others  are  conducted  by 
Alms-  private  agencies.  Most  of  these  in- 
houses.  stitutions  are  known  as  almshouses. 

In  Birmingham  the  Hebrew  Philan¬ 
thropic  Society  grants  pensions  to  aged  persons.  In 
Liverpool  the  Hebrew  Provident  Society  provides 
old  people  with  a  weekly  pension;  a  similar  organi¬ 
zation  exists  in  Manchester.  In  the  other  cities 
throughout  England  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  is 
left  to  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  and  relief 
societies.  In  the  British  colonies  there  are  homes 
for  aged  men  and  women  in  Gibraltar  and  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  In  France  a  home  for  the  aged  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  Paris.  Similar 
institutions  are  to  be  found  at  Nancy,  Bordeaux, 
and  Luneville,  maintained  by  the  local  Jewish  char¬ 
ities.  In  the  United  States,  homes  for  the  aged  are 
located  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago.  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Xew  Orleans,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond,  St,  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Yonkers, 
X.  Y.,  the  last-mentioned  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  I.  C.  B.  B.  The  home  at  Cleve¬ 
land  is  supported  by  the  order  Ueslier  Shel  Barzel, 
the  other  institutions  by  private  effort  in  the  various 
communities.  As  with  orphan  asylums  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  Germany  has  a  larger  number  of  institutions 
for  the  aged  than  any  other  country.  There  are  at 
present  23  “  Pfriindnerliauser  ”  or  homes  for  the 
aged,  Breslau  having  three,  Berlin  two. 

7.  Preventive  Work:  The  chief  tendency  of 
modern  charity  being  in  the  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  poverty  and  pauperism  rather  than 
their  palliation,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
create  many  new  agencies  that  tend  to  this  un¬ 
derlying  idea.  In  the  belief  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  health, 
free  baths  have  been  established  to  inculcate  clean¬ 
liness  and  order.  Of  such  a  kind  are  the  fiee 
baths  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Education  So¬ 
cieties  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  To  insure  proper  nourishment  for  children, 
the  Milk  and  Ice  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  Nathan  Straus  milk  depots  in  Xew 
York  furnish  sterilized  milk  at  a  nominal  cost. 

In  London  the  soup-kitchen  provides  soup  and 
bread  for  the  Jewish  poor  during  the  winter  months. 

Similar  kitchens  are  conducted  by  the 
Soup  Societe  de  Bienfaisance  in  Paris,  where 
Kitchens,  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  are  sold  at 
a  nominal  price,  and  in  Budapest.  In 
Germany,  people’s  kitchens  exist  in  Berlin  and  Bres¬ 
lau.  Special  societies  likewise  look  after  the  proper 
housing  of  the  Jewish  poor  with  the  hope  of  either 
removing  them  from  the  congested  centers  in  which 
they  live  in  the  large  cities,  or  of  providing  them 
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with  homes  built  according  to  the  best  principles  of 
light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  which  can  be 
rented  at  a  nominal  price. 

In  London,  The  Four  Per  Cent  Industrial  Dwell¬ 
ings  Company,  Limited  (1885),  is  conducted  under 
Jewish  auspices  with  the  intention  of  furnishing 
healthy  dwellings  at  a  rental  sufficient  to  yield  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of 
New  York,  while  non-sectarian  in  character,  has  a 
number  of  Jewish  incorporators,  and  lias  a  similar 
object  to  that  of  the  London  society.  In  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  worker  into  closer  contact  with  the 
poorer  classes,  neighborhood  houses  and  settlements 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  communities. 
Of  such  a  kind  is  the  Maxwell  Street  Settlement  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  Neighborhood  House  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  resident  worker. 
Similar  Jewish  settlements  are  to  be  found  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  Cleveland.  Of  a  special 
nature  is  the  Nurses’  Settlement  in  New  York.  In 
all  of  these  settlements  the  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  which  the  settlement  exists,  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  classes,  by  giving  instruction  to  both 
the  younger  and  the  older  element, 
Edu-  and  by  developing  the  social  charac- 
cational  teristics  of  the  vicinity  along  educa- 
Set-  tional  lines.  Societies  like  the  Edu- 
tlements.  cational  Alliance  in  New  York  make 
this  their  aim.  They  give  instruction 
in  various  trades,  conduct  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  and 
by  carefully  arranged  entertainments  develop  the 
social  side  of  the  neighborhood.  Similar  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  latter  are  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society 
in  Brooklyn  and  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  In  London  the  Brady  Street  Club  for 
working  boys,  the  East  London  Jewish  Communal 
League,  the  Jewish  Lads’  Brigade,  Jewish  Working 
Men’s  Club,  and  the  Lads’  Institute  accomplish 
similar  results.  In  France  the  Union  Scolaire  in 
Paris  corresponds  to  the  societies  mentioned  above. 
This  organization  is  a  club  where  young  men  meet 
for  conferences,  readings,  etc.  It  assists  young 
Jews  to  find  employment,  and  grants  loans  to  work¬ 
men  and  small  tradespeople.  In  Germany  there 
are  societies,  clubs,  etc.,  in  fifty  cities  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  trades  and  handicrafts  among  J ews.  Some¬ 
what  more  technical  in  the  instruction  which  they 
give  are  the  Jewish  Training  School  of  Chicago, 
the  Hebrew  Free  and  Industrial  School  Society  of 
St.‘  Louis,  the  Hebrew  Industrial  School  of  Boston, 
the  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Schools  for  Girls,  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School  of  New  York.  In  connection  with  their  re¬ 
lief -tv  ork,  the  sisterhoods  mentioned  above  conduct 
religious  schools,  industrial  schools,  day-nurseries, 
employment  bureaus,  cooking-classes,  sewing-cir¬ 
cles,  classes  for  women,  home  circles,  kindergartens, 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  mothers’  meetings,  and 
workrooms  for  unskilled  women.  Similar  organiza¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  individual  societies  in  most 
of  the  large  cities. 

8.  Supervisory  and  Educational  Move¬ 
ments  :  Among  the  most  marked  features  of  the 


development  of  charitable  work  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  the  tendency  of  various  institu¬ 
tions  to  effect  an  organization  that  will  add  to  their 
value,  and  that  will  give  the  members  of  any  one 
society  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  workings  of  similar  societies  in  other  communi¬ 
ties.  In  England,  while  there  is  no  special  supervi¬ 
sory  or  educational  movement  appertaining  directly 
to  charitable  work  among  the  Jews,  organizations 
like  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  all  communal  work,  and  indirectly  in  the 
charitable  work  of  the  various  communities.  These 
two  societies  have  affiliated  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
provinces.  In-  France  there  is  likewise  no  special 
organization,  which  devotes  itself  purely  to  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  philanthropic  organizations.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  Deutsche  Israelitische  Gemeindebund  has 
been  in  existence  for  thirty  years,  and  is  practically 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  the  charitable  work 
carried  on  there.  This  organization  publishes  every 
two  weeks  statistics  of  its  work,  and  from  time  to 
time  special  communications  to  its  members.  Up 
to  the  present  time  fift}r-five  reports  have  been  is¬ 
sued.  They  are  mainly  educational  in  character  and, 
in  connection  with  the  statistics  which  are  published, 
give  a  useful  resume  of  the  philanthropic  work  that 
is  carried  on  by  the  Jews  in  the  Ger- 
Combined  man  empire.  In  this  Gemeindebund 
Activity  in  practically  every  town,  and  even  the 
Germany,  smallest  village,  in  Germany  is  repre¬ 
sented,  so  that  there  are  complete 
federation  and  community  of  interest. 

In  the  United  States  an  attempt  to  bring  the  sev¬ 
eral  relief  societies  into  a  union  was  attempted  as 
early  as  1885,  when  a  conference  was  held  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  but  came  to  naught.  In  1899  a  similar 
movement  was  organized,  and  the  first  conference  of 
this  society,  known  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities,  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1900. 
It  now  comprises  all  the  important  relief  societies  in 
the  United  States.  It  issues  a  volume  of  proceed¬ 
ings  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  .members  on 
questions  of  transportation,  desertion,  etc.  Interna¬ 
tional  organizations  which  interest  themselves  in 
philanthropic  work  and  which  can  only  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  incidentally,  are  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Society,  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  and  the 
numerous  foundations  and  trusts  that  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch. 

9.  Immigration:  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  relief  societies  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  lias  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  immigration  bureau,  who  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  Jewish  immigrants.  In  Philadelphia 
the  Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Association  supports  a 
similar  office.  In  England  the  London  Board  of 
Guardians  has  a  special  committee  to  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  entire  question  of  immigration  and  emi¬ 
gration.  In  Germany,  and  in  France,  the  immigra¬ 
tion  question  is  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  or  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle,  which  has  agencies  at  various 
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CHARKOW,  RUSSIA.  See  Kharkov. 

CHARLEMAGNE :  King  of  the  Franks  and 
emperor  of  the  West;  born  April,  742;  died  Jan.  28, 
814.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  rather  that 
of  a  clever  politician  than  of  a  liberal-minded  man. 
He  realized  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
country  from  the  business  abilities  of  the  Jews,  and 
gave  them  complete  freedom  with  regard  to  their 
commercial  transactions.  Some  Jews  seem  to  have 
occupied  prominent  places  at  his  court.  Thus, 
Charlemagne  had  for  his  physician  one  named  Fer- 
ragut.  A  Hebrew  named  Isaac  was  a  member  of 
an  embassy  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  Harun  al- 
Rasliid,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  dragoman. 
The  account  which  connects  Charlemagne  with  the 
coming  of  Makir  to  Narbonne  is  apocryphal. 

But  if  the  Jews  were  free  in  their  commercial 
dealings,  their  political  status  generally  remained 
almost  the  same  under  Charlemagne  as  under  his 
predecessors.  This  is  seen  in  his  capitularies,  some 
of  which  deal  directly  with  the  Jews.  In  bringing 
a  charge  against  a  Christian,  the  Jew  was  to  have 
four,  nine,  or  seven  witnesses,  while  the  Christian 
wras  held  only  to  three.  No  Jew  wras  to  engage  a 
Christian  'workman  on  a  Sunday,  nor  wras  he  to  take 
in  pledge,  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  his  property  and 
his  right  hand,  anything  that  w'as  the  property  of 
the  Church.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to  force  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  go  to  prison  as  pledge  for  a  Jew.  When  a 
Jew  took  an  oath  lie  was  to  hold  a  copy  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  in  his  hand,  and  to  swear :  “  So  help  me  God ! 
the  same  God  that  gave  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  may 
the  leprosy  of  the  Syrian  Naaman  not  come  upon 
me,  as  it  did  on  him.  nor  the  earth  swallow  me  up 
as  it  did  Datlian  and  Abiram ;  in  this  matter  I  have 
done  thee  nothing  that  is  evil.”  Some  of  the  capit¬ 
ularies  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  proselytism.  In 
regulating  the  laws  of  marriage,  Charlemagne  for¬ 
bade  the  JewTs  to  marry  relatives  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity.  “We  desire,”  says  he  in 
this  capitulary,  “that  any  Christian  mail  or  woman, 
any  Jew  or  Jewress,  who  wTould  contract  a  marriage, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  until  after  having 
provided  a  dowry  and  obtained  in  the  Church  of 
God  the  benediction  of  a  priest.”  But  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  capitularies  is  not  beyond  doubt. 

Bibliography:  Bougnet,  Reeueil,  v.679 ;  Pertz,  Monamenta 
Germanico  Historica,  i.  194;  Aronius,  Regesten,  pp.  25-29; 
B^darride,  Les  Juifs  en  France ,  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic, 
pp.  73  etseq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  cler  Jiuten ,  v.  }82etseq .;  Gross, 
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g.  I.  Bn. 

CHARLEMONT,  ELIZABETH  JANE 
CAULFIELD,  Countess  of :  Convert  to  Judaism ; 
born  June  21,  1834;  died  at  Roxborougli  Castle, 
Moy,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  May  31, 1882.  She  wTas 
the  only  daughter  of  William  Meredyth,  first  Lord 
Atlilumney,  and  married  Dec.,  1850,  James  Moly- 
neux,  third  earl  of  Cliarlemont.  Although  a  Chris¬ 
tian  by  training,  she  became  a  regular  attendant  at 
synagogue  worship,  often  seeking  advice  in  spiritual 
matters  from  Jewish  rabbis.  Lady  Cliarlemont  re¬ 
sided  in  the  country  near  Belfast,  the  synagogue  of 
which  towrn  she  frequently  attended ;  while  in  Lon¬ 
don  she  worshiped  at  the  services  of  the  Baysw  ater 
and  Central  synagogues.  She  wras  a  woman  of 


varied  accomplishments,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  a 
good  musician;  and  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for 
recitation,  which  she  utilized  on  behalf  of  charitable 
institutions. 

Bibliography:  Tlic  Athenaeum ,  p.  733,  London,  1882;  The 

Guardian ,  xxxvii.  801,  London:  The  Jewish  Chronicle, 

June  2, 1882 ;  The  Times ,  June  1,  1882,  London. 

J.  G.  L. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. :  Capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  chief  city  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  United  States;  founded  in  1670, 
The  colony  of  South  Carolina  wras  originally  gov¬ 
erned  under  an  elaborate  charter  drawn  up  in  1669 
by  the  English  philosopher  John  Locke,  This 
charter  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  settlers, 
expressly  mentioning  “Jewrs,  heathens,  and  dis¬ 
senters.  ” 

The  earliest  record  of  a  Jew  in  Charleston  appears 
in  1695,  when  one  is  mentioned  as  acting  as  inter¬ 
preter  for  Governor  Archdale.  It  is  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  individual  Jew7s  had  settled  there  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  1702  Jews  appeared  in  numbers; 
and  they  seem  to  have  influenced  a  general  election. 
The  Jewish  community  at  Charleston  received  a 
substantial  addition  during  the  years  1740-41,  wriien 
the  illiberal  policy  of  the  trustees  of  Georgia  induced 
both  Jews  and  Christians  to  leave  that  colony  and 
to  flock  to  South  Carolina. 

The  first  synagogue  established  at  Charleston  wras 
that  of  the  congregation  Beth  Elohim,  founded 
in  1750.  Several  of  its  founders  had  come  from 
Georgia.  Its  first  minister  was  Isaac  da  Costa;  and 
among  its  earliest  members  were  Joseph  and  Michael 
Tobias,  Moses  Cohen,  Abraham  da  Costa,  Moses 
Pimenta,  David  de  Olivera,  Mordecai  Sheftail,  Mi¬ 
chael  Lazarus,  and  Abraham  Nufiez  Cardozo.  The 
Beth  Elohim  congregation  is  still  in 
First  Syn-  existence.  Its  first  synagogue  was  a 

ag-ogue.  small  building  on  Union  street;  its 
present  edifice  is  situated  on  Hasell 
street.  The  Jewrs  of  Charleston  at  an  early  date  also 
established  a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Soeiet}’,  wilieh 
still  survives. 

While  the  earliest  congregation  was  composed 
mainly  of  Portuguese  Jewrs,  the  German  element 
soon  became  prominent.  Even  before  1786  the  city 
possessed  not  only  a  Portuguese  congregation,  but 
a  distiuct  German- Jewish  one  as  well.  The  Jewish 
community  soon  became  very  prosperous;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  several  Jew7s  had  acquired  wealth 
and  gained  distinction.  Among  these  ma}7  be  men¬ 
tioned  Moses  Lindo,  inspector-general  for  South 
Carolina. 

During  the  struggle  for  independence  the  Jews 
of  Charleston  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
patriotism.  Not  a  single  case  of  Toryism  wyas  to  be 
found  among  them ;  while  many  instances  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  are  recorded.  The  ma- 
jority  did  good  service  in  the  field,  mainly  as  officers. 
The  most  prominent  Jew7  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  Francis  Salvador,  who  resided  near  Charleston, 
and  wffiose  remains  are  interred  in  the  old  Charleston 
cemetery.  Salvador  w7as  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly  as  early  as  1774,  and  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  as  well.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
patriots  of  the  South. 
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Carolina ,  1708,  pp.  100,429;  John  Drayton,  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Revolution ,  Charleston,  1821;  Robert  W.  Gibbes, 
Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution ,  3  vols. 
1857 ;  J.  L.  E.  W.  Sliecut,  Typographical,  Historical,  and 
Other  Sketches  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  1819;  Charleston 
Year  Book,  1883,  1885;  Isaac  Harby,  in  North  American 
Review ,  xxiii,;  idem,  Selections  from  Miscellaneous  Wri¬ 
tings ,  Charleston,  1829;  Isaac  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in 
America ,  New  York,  1888 ;  Charles  P.  Daly,  The  Settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  North  America ,  New. York,  1893;  Leon 
lluhner,  The  Jews  of  South  Carolina  Prior  to  1S00 ;  idem, 
in  a  mcrican  Hebrew ,  Jan.,  1900 ;  D.  Philipson,  The  Progress 
of  the  Jewish  Reform  Movement  in  the  United  States,  in 

r _  r\ - TOOT.  Cimnn  Wnlf  rPh  r  A  inC.viCMl, 


The  American 
ican  Jcw- 


Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.,  1897;  Simon  Wolf,  The  A) 

Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier ,  and  Citizen ,  1895;  Ameria 
ish  Year  Book ,  1901-02. 

a  L.  Hu. 


CHARMS.  See  Amulets  ;  Magic. 

CHAROSETH  (HAROSETH).  See  Seder. 

CHARTOGRAPHY  ;  Tlie  art  of  making  maps. 
In  the  development  of  this  art,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  epoch  is  made  by  the  Catalan  u  portulani” — 
seamen’s  charts  showing  the  directions  and  distances 
of  sailing  between  different  ports,  chiefly  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  These  differ  from  the  medieval  mapjm 
mundi  by  having  tolerabl3r  accurate  outlines  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral,  and  are  thus,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  the  predecessors  of  modern  maps.  Baron  Nor- 
densk j  old  has  proved  that  these  are  derived  from 
what  he  calls  the  normal  portulano,  compiled  in 
Barcelona  about  1280.  The  best  known  of  the  por¬ 
tulani  are  those  drawn  up  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
where  a  school  of  Jewish  chartographers  seems  to 
have  drawn  up  sea-charts  for  the  use  of  seamen.  In 
1339  Angelico  Dulcert  drew  up  a  portulano  which 
still  exists;  and  in  1375  this  was  greatly  improved 
by  Cresquez  lo  Juheu,  who  added  to  Dulcert’s  out¬ 
line  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  east  of  Asia, 
He  thus  made  the  voyage  to  the  Indies  westward 
appear  less  than  it  really  was,  and  so  helped  toward 
the  voyage  of  Columbus.  This  map,  known  as  the 
“  Catalan  Portulano,”  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Ara¬ 
gon  to  the  king  of  France,  and  is  still  retained  in  the 
Louvre.  It  formed  a  model  for  many  globes  and 
later  maps,  including  those  which  most  influenced 
Columbus,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
portulani.  See  Cresquez  ;  Geographers,  J ews  as. 


Bibliography  :  Doyen,  Hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Chartres ,  i.  34, 

399-200;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  548;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  603- 

005 ;  Rev.  Etudes  Juives ,  i.  67. 

G.  o.  K. 

C HASDAI.  See  Hasdai,  IIisdai. 

CHASEISCH,  MOSES;  German  Talmudist; 
died  at  Halberstadt  in  1793.  Cliaseisch  enjoyed  an 
established  reputation  among  liis  contemporaries  as 
a  Talmudist,  and  was  loved  and  honored  by  them  on 
account  of  his  modesty.  Although  his  Talmudic 
attainments  entitled  him  to  the  position  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  assessor  (or  “klausner  ”),  he  preferred  to  devote 
his  life  to  instructing  the  you  ng  in  Talmudic  science. 
Notwithstanding  liis  straitened  circumstances,  he 
often  refused  to  accept  the  fees  for  his  lessons. 
Cliaseisch.  taught  not  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  for 
love  of  the  Torah.  As  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  the 
majority  of  the  Jewish  scholars  who  lived  at  Halber¬ 
stadt  between  1780  and  1840  owe  to  liim  their  Tal¬ 
mudic  knowledge  and  religious  instruction. 
Bibliography  :  Auerbach,  Gesch .  der  Gemeinde  Halberstadt, 

p.  106. 

L.  G.  A.  Pe. 

CHASHKES,  MOSES  (LOB)  B.  JACOB 

(alias  Danzig) :  Neo-Hebrew  poet  and  Russian 
translator;  born  in  Wilna  Sept.  27,  1848;  removed 
later  to  Odessa.  His  first  collection  of  Hebrew  songs, 
entitled  “  Nite‘e  Na'amanim,  77  appeared  in  Warsa  w 
in  1869.  In  the  same  year  appeared  “  Ha-Perahim  ” 
(Odessa),  followed  by  “Nebel  we-Kinnor  77  (Odessa, 
1871),  “  Zippor  Deror  ”  (Odessa,  1872),  “Kol  ha-Tor,” 
“  Maliat  ba-Basar  lia-Hai”  (St.  Petersburg,  1877), 
all  poetico-satirical  productions.  His  “  Sefer  ha- 
Yomi,”  or  diary,  in  which  lie  attempts  to  describe 
iu  verse  the  life  of  a  Jewish  litterateur  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1881),  is  partly  autobiographical.  His  latest 
Hebrew  poetical  work  is  “Kol  Shire  Moshe  Lob 
Cliashkes”  (Warsaw,  1896),  of  which  only  the  first 
part  has  appeared.  Cliaslikes  also  contributed  Yid¬ 
dish  songs  to  the  “  Volksblatt  ”  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
published  a  collection  of  poems  in  that  dialect  enti¬ 
tled  “Lieder  fum  Herzen  ”  (Cracow,  188S).  Among 
other  works  lie  translated  the  following:  “Kar¬ 
lina  Muehenichestva  Yevreyyev”  (St.  Petersburg, 


Bibliography  :  Jacobs.  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery,  pp. 
00-62 ;  Nordenskjold,  Peri  plus,  1897 ;  Kayserling,  Christopher 
Columbus,  pp.  6-8. 

ti  * 


CHARTRES :  Chief  town  of  tlie  department 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  France.  From  time  immemorial 
Jews  were  established  at  Chartres,  occupying  a  spe¬ 
cial  quarter  called  “Rue  aux  Juifs.”  In  1394  their 
synagogue,  which  was  in  the  Rue  Saiut-Pere,  was 
transformed  into  a  liospital,  becoming  the  property  of 
the  parish  of  St,  Hilaire.  In  the  “  Reponses  de  Rab¬ 
bins  Francais  et  Lorrains,”  p.  lo,  mention  is  made  of 
"HyT,  interpreted  by  the  editor  as  “cur¬ 
rent  coin77;  but  by  Neubauer,  in  ”Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,’7  iii.  155,  with  more  reason  as  “ coins  of 
Chartres. M  There  was,  in  fact,  a  mint  at  Chartres, 
which  was -called  “Cliartrain,”  and  in  Old  French 
“  Char  tain.” 

Among  the  prominent  rabbis  of  Chartres  have 
been  Mattitbiali  of  tjntnp  or  paotnp.  a  well-known 
scholar  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Raslii;  R.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Bible  commentator;  and  Samuel  ben  Reuben, 
a  liturgic  poet. 


1879);  Sclileiden’s  “Die  Romantik  des  Martyrer- 
tliums  bei  den  Juden  ini  Mittelalter 77 ;  “  Stradanya, 
Bvedstvo  i  Zascliitniki  Yevreyyev  ”  (St.  Petersburg, 
1882);  and  the  3d  edition  of  Ellenherg’s  “Leiden  der 
Juden.”  He  was  also  tlie  publisher  and  part  trans¬ 
lator  of  volume  5  of  Graetz’s  “  History  of  the  Jews,” 
which  appeared  in  Russian  (Moscow,  18S0),  and 
later  published  a  volume  of  Russian  poetry,  “  Stikhi 
i  Mysli”  (St.  Petersburg,  188S). 


Bibi  iogra-PIIY  :  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  s.v.;  Sistemati- 
cheski  Ukazatcl  (Index);  Lippe.  Bibliographisches  Lexicon, 
pp.  1  and  3.  s.v.  See  also  Ha-Shaliar ,  No.  6,  pp.  Io2-lob,  and 
No.  12.  p.  130. 

IT,  R.  r'  " 

CHASHNIKI:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk,  Russia,  having  (in  1S97)  a  population  of 
4,590,  of  whom  about  4,000  are  Jews.  Besides  those 
engaged  in  dairying,  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jewish  population,  there  are  3io  Jewish  arti¬ 
sans  and  99  Jewish  journeymen.  In  consequence 
of  the  general  poverty,  tlie  number  of  emigrants 
and  of  those  depending  on  charity  is  constantly 
growing.  About  115  persons  apply  yearly  for  aid 


Chasid 

Chlteau-Thierry 
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before  tlie  Passover  holidays.  With  the  exception  of 
a  Bikkur  Holim  association,  Chasliniki  has  no  char¬ 
itable  societies.  A  government  school  for  Jews  with 
a  female  department  (95  pupils),  and  a  private 
school  (48  Jewish  pupils),  are  the  only  educational 
institutions. 

H.  31.  S.  J. 

CHASID.  See  Hasid. 

CHASTISEMENT.  See  Punishment. 

CHASTITY  :  Purity’  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  sex,  implied  in  the  commandment,  “  Ye  shall  be 
holy :  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ”  (Lev.  xix.  2). 
The  ancient  Semitic  religions  gave  a  prominent 
place  to  the  adoration  of  those  powers  in  nature 
which  either  fertilize  or  produce;  the  worship  of 
the  sexual  was  prominent  in  their  cults ;  and  ritual 
prostitution  was  a  recognized  and  wide-spread  insti¬ 
tution  (Kalisch,  commentary  to  Lev.  i.  312,  358- 
361 ;  ii.  430).  The  gods  were  male  and  female ;  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse  was  part  of  the  rites  at  the  shrines  of 
Baal  and  Astarte  in  Phenicia  and  at  similar  sanctu¬ 
aries  elsewhere.  This  unchastity  in  the  religious 
institutions  naturally  affected  the  relations  of  social 
life;  and  sexual  purit}r  was  regarded  as  of  little 
moment.  Possibly  in  no  way  were  the  religious  and 
domestic  institutions  of  Israel  more  markedly  differ¬ 
entiated  from  those  of  the  surrounding  peoples  than 
by  the  stress  laid  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  The 
conception  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  Holy  One 
meant,  first  of  all,  purity — purit}’  in  worship,  and 
hence  also  in  life. 

Before  mentioning  the  special  law’s  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  on  this  subject,  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  general  statement  addressed  to  the  people  in 
Lev.  xviii.  3-5,  'which  may  be  considered  the  basis 
of  the  legislation:  “After  the  doings  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  vdierein  ye  dwrelt,  shall  ye  not  do;  and 
after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do:  neither  shall  ye  walk 
in  their  statutes.  My  judgments  shall  ye  do,  and 
my  statutes  shall  ye  keep,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  stat¬ 
utes  and  my  judgments:  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall 
live  in  them:  I  am  the  Lord.”  Hereupon  follow 
the  laws  of  chastity  which  were  to  be  observed  if 
the  people  were  to  avoid  the  doings  of  the  lands  of 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  These  laws  of  chastity,  enumer¬ 
ated  in  this  chapter  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  concern  (1)  the  religious  and  (2)  the  social- 
domestic  life. 

The  Religious  Life:  The  “kadesli”  and  the 
“kedeshali,”  the  male  and  female  prostitutes  “con¬ 
secrated  77  to  the  worship  of  the  god- 

Kadesh  dess  of  fertility,  were  recognized 
and  adjuncts  of  the  Canaanitisli  cults 
Kedeshah.  (IKingsxiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  47 ;  Amos 
ii.  7;  Hosea  iv.  14;  Ezek.  xxiii.  36; 
see  also  the  Baal-peor  incident  referred  to  in  Hum. 
xxv.  1-4  and  Hosea  ix.  10).  This  might  not  be  in 
Israel ;  for  it  was  u  an  abomination  of  the  Lord  thy 
God”  (Deut.  xxiii.  18,  19;  see  also  Lev.  xix.  29). 

The  Social-Domestic  Life :  (a)  The  purity  of 
the  maid  was  safeguarded  (Lev.  xix,  29);  and,  in 
case  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  man,  rectifi¬ 
cation  and  indemnification  were  commanded  (Ex. 


xxii.  15,  16;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29).  ( b )  Adultery  was 

most  stringently  forbidden  and  punished  (Ex.  xx. 
14 ;  Lev.  xviii.  20,  xx.  10).  “  They  shall  both  of  them 
die  .  .  .  the  man  .  .  .  and  the  woman;  soslialtthou 
put  away  evil”  (Deut.  xxii.  22).  A  betrothed  wom¬ 
an  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  married 
woman,  and  was  punished  for  adultery,  as  was  also 
the  man  fouud  with  her  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24;  see, 
however,  verses  25-28  for  the  modification  of  the 
punishment).  Here  must  be  mentioned  the  pecul¬ 
iar  institution  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sotaii,  the 
woman  suspected  by  her  husband  of  adultery,  as 
detailed  in  Hum.  v.  (r)  The  Forbidden  Degrees 
of  consanguinity  are  set  forth  in  circumstantial  de¬ 
tail  (Lev.  xviii.  8-18;  xx.  11,  12,  14,  17,  21;  Deut. 
xxvii.  20,  22,  23).  (d)  No  woman  was  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  during  the  period  of  her  uncleanness  (Lev. 
xviii.  19);  See  Niddaii.  ( e )  The  unnatural  crimes 
against  chastity,  sodomy  and  pederasty,  prevalent 
in  heathendom,  were  strictly  prohibited  (Lev.  xviii. 
22,  23;  xx.  13,  15,  16;  Deut.  xxvii.  21). 

The  sins  against  chastity  were  the  particular 
abominations,  the  commission  cf  which  by  the 
former  inhabitants  had  caused  the  land  to  become 
unclean  (Lev.  xviii.  27).  No  wrong-doing,  except¬ 
ing  idolatry,  is  more  constantly  and  vehemently  for¬ 
bidden.  Four  out  of  the  twelve  curses  which  are 
pronounced  in  tlie  chapter  of  curses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (xxvii.  20-23)  are  directed  against  this 
vice  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  The  Biblical  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
story  of  Joseph,  who,  when  tempted  by  Potiphar’s 
wife,  refused  with  the  noble  words:  “  IIow  can  1  do 
this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God?”  (Gen. 
xxxix.  9.)  Uncliastity  was  primarily  a  sin  against 
God,  the  pure  aDd  holy. 

.  In  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  occasional  pas¬ 
sages  indicate  how  clearly  it  was  understood  that  clias- 
tit}r  was  an  indispensable  virtue.  When 
In  the  Sliecliem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  defiled 
Historical  Dinah,  the  sons  of  Jacob  declared  it  a 

Books.  villainy  (A.  V.  ,  “  folly  ”)  in  Israel  which 
ought  not  to  be  committed ;  and  Simeon 
and  Levi  slew  all  the  males  of  Sliecliem,  saying  to 
Jacob,  when  he  rebuked  them  for  their  revengeful 
act:  “  Should  lie  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  an  har¬ 
lot?  ”  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  31.)  Tlie  one  misdemeanor  of 
Eli’s  two  wicked  sons  that  is  mentioned  by  name  is 
uncliastity  (I  Sam.  ii.  22).  In  Amnon’s  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  Tamar  she  begs  him  to  desist,  “  for  no 
such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel  ”  (II  Sam.  xiii. 
12).  Among  tlie  sins  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  llelio- 
boam  was  that  of  ritual  uncliastity  (I  Kings  xiv.  24), 
on  account  of  which  calamity  came  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  (see  also  II  Kings  xiii.  6,  xvii.  16,  xviii.  4,  xx. 

1,  3,  xxii.  4;  IlCliron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  3,  xxxvi.  14). 
The  Prophets  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  clias- 
ti  ty .  Their  condemnation  of  uncliastity  ranks  among 
tlie  most  pronounced  of  tlieir  denunciations  of  the 
evils  prevalent  in  tlieir  days  (Amos  ii.  7 ;  Hosea  iv. 

2,  13,  14;  Isa.  Ivii.  3;  Jer.  ix .  1;  xxiii.  10,  14;  xxix. 
23;  Ezek.  xvi.  38;  xviii.  6;  xxii.  10,  11;  xxiii.  48; 
xxxiii.  26).  There  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  chastity  was  held  in  the  fact 
that  these  prophets,  in  speaking  of  the  punishment 
that  would  befall  the  people  for  tlieir  sins,  mention 
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the  deflowering  of  the  women  by  their  captors, 
which  evil  would  not  have  been  considered  as  so 
dreadful  had  not  chastity  been  regarded  in  the  high- 
est  light  (Isa.  xiii.  16;  Zech.  xiv.  2;  Lam.  v.  11; 
see  also  Amos  vii.  17). 

The  many  admonitions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
against  unchastity  need  but  be  adverted  to  for  proof 
of  the  lofty  place  that  the  pure  life  held  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel  (Prov.  v.  3-23,  vi. 
24-33,  vii.  5-27,  ix.  13-18,  xxxi.  3).  “I  made  a 
covenant  with  mine  eyes ;  why  then  should  I  look 
upon  a  maid?”  says  Job  (xxxi.  1).  Similar  .are  the 
injunctions  of  the  later  sage  Ben  Sira  (Eeclus. 
ix.  3-9;  xix.  2;  xxiii.  22-26;  xlii.  11),  who  coun¬ 
seled,  “  Go  not  after  £thy  lusts’ ;  and  restrain  thy¬ 
self  from  thine  appetites  ”  (ib.  xviii.  30).  The  spirit 
of  the  Rabbis  appears  in  the  advice  of  Jose  ben  Jo- 
hanan,  “Prolong  not  converse  with  woman”  (Abot 
i.  5).  “  Follow  not  after  your  own  eyes,  after  which 

ye  use  to  go,”  etc.  (Num.  xv.  39):  this  means,  “Ye 
shall  not  cast  a  lustful  glance  upon  woman.”  One 
of  the  reasons  given  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  prevalence  of  “shamelessness,” 

In  the  which  undoubtedly  means  unchastity 
Talmud.  (Sliab.  119b).  In  the  days  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  persecutions  under  Hadrian  the 
rabbis  advised  the  people  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  “  idolatry,  incest,  or  bloodshed  ” ;  while 
they  considered  the  transgression  of  any  other  com¬ 
mandment  permissible  if  necessary  to  preserve  life 
(Sanh.  74a;  see  also  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Yesode  ha- 
Torah,  v.  9).  As  a  further  example  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rabbis  of  Talmudic  times,  may  be  quoted  the 
passage  which  was  given  as  advice  what  to  do  when 
unchaste  thoughts  and  desires  assail:  “My  son,  if 
that  monster  [the  Yezer  Hara‘]  meets  you,  drag  it 
to  the  house  of  study ;  it  will  melt  if  it  is  of  iron ;  it 
will  break  in  pieces  if  it  is  of  stone,  as  is  said  in 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxiii.  29):  ‘  Is  not  my  word  like  as 
a  fire?  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketli  the  rock  in  pieces?  ’  ”  (Kid.  30b.)  The  Tal¬ 
mudic  term  for  chastity  is  There  can  be  no 

doubt  of  the  fact  that  early  marriage  among  the 
Jews  was  a  strong  factor  in  making  them  so  chaste 
a  people.  Even  such  an  unsympathetic  and  hostile 
exponent  of  rabbinic  theology  as  Weber  indicates 
this  (“  J lid.  Tlieol.  ”  p.  234).  The  age  of  eighteen  was 
posited  as  the  proper  time  for  a  youth  to  contract 
matrimony  (Abot  v.  21;  Kid.  29b;  Yeb.  62b,  63b; 
Sanh.  76b;  Shulhan  *Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  1,  2). 
Early  marriages  continued  in  vogue  among  the  Jews 
through  medieval  times  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  ”  pp.  90, 167).  Many  enactments 
were  made  to  safeguard  the  purity  of  the  people  and 
to  insure  chastity  (Maimonides,  “  Yad,  ”  Issure  Biah, 
xxi. ;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  21-25). 

In  one  of  the  sections  of  the  “  reasons  for  the  com¬ 
mandments”  (“  t-u'ame  mizwot”)  in  his  “Moreli 
Nebukim,  ”  Maimonides  gives  as  the  reason  for  such 
legislation  the  following:  “The  object  of  these  pre¬ 
cepts  is  to  diminish  sexual  intercourse,  to  restrain 
as  much  as  possible  indulgence  in  lust,  and  [to 
teach]  that  this  enjoyment  does  not,  as  foolish  peo¬ 
ple  think,  include  in  itself  its  final  cause  ”  (“  Moreli 
Nebukim,”  iii.  35;  see  also  ibid.  33).  In  ch.  xlix. 
he  treats  at  length  the  law  concerning  forbidden 


sexual  intercourse  and  that  for  the  promotion  of 
chastity,  w^hose  object  is  “to  inculcate  the  lesson 
that  we  ought  to  limit  sexual  intercourse  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  only  desire  it  rarely.” 

In  speaking  of  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  of 
intermarriage  with  a  near  relative,  he  expresses  it 
as  his  opinion  that  6ne  object  of  this  is  “  to  inculcate 
chastity  in  our  hearts.  ” 

Of  ethical  philosophers  who  have  expressed  Jew¬ 
ish  thought  on  this  subject,  Saadia  and  Bahya  may 
be  mentioned.  The  former,  in  the  tenth 
Views  of  chapter  of  his  “Emunot  we-De‘ot,” 
the  Phi-  which  is  the  ethical  portion  of  the  book, 
losophers.  devotes  two  paragraphs  to  chastity ;  the 
third  is  “  on  sexual  intercourse,  ”and  the 
fourth  “on  desire.”  His  teaching  concerning  inter¬ 
course  is  “  that  it  is  not  good  for  man,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  offspring  ”;  concerning  desire, 

“  man  shall  have  no  desire  except  for  his  wife,  that 
he  may  love  her  and  she  may  love  him  ”(“  Emunot  we- 
De'ot,  ”  ed.  Slucki,  pp.  150, 151).  In  his  ethical  trea¬ 
tise,  “The  Duties  of  the  Heart,” Bahya  has  frequent 
admonitions  on  the  necessity  of  chastity  and  the  over¬ 
coming  of  evil  desires;  as,  for  example,  in  the  fifth 
division  of  the  work,  notably  pp.  254,  258  et  seq.  (ed. 
Stern,  Vienna,  1856).  At  the  close  of  ch.  ix.  he  quotes 
with  approval  and  at  length  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  pious  man  in  Israel,  addressed  to  his 
son,  and  containing  advice  for  the  guidance  of  life. 
From  this  document  one  sentence  may  be  set  down 
here :  “  Be  not  one  of  those  who,  sunk  in  the  folly 
of  drunkenness  and  lust,  submit  like  slaves  to  the 
dominance  of  evil  passions ;  so  that  they  think  only 
of  the  satisfaction  of  sensual  desires  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  bestial  pleasures  ”  (ib.  p.  433).  A  similar 
word  of  advice  may  be  quoted  from  a  letter  written 
by  Nahmanides  to  his  son :  “  Be  especially  careful 
to  keep  aloof  from  women.  Know'  that  our  God 
hates  immorality ;  and  Balaam  could  in  no  other  way 
injure  Israel  than  by  inciting  them  to  unchastity  ” 
(Schechter,  “Studies  in  Judaism,”  p.  141). 

A  few  further  like  injunctions  from  the  moral 
treatises  of  medieval  rabbis  may  here  be  given; 
“Let  not  the  strange  god,  thy  sensual  desire,  rule 
over  thee ;  act  so  that  thou  hast  not  cause  to  blush 
before  thyself ;  pay  no  heed  to  the  biddings  of  de¬ 
sire  ;  sin  not  and  say,  I  will  repent  later  ”  (from  “  Sefer 
Rokeah  ”  by  R.  Eleazer  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  in  Zunz, 
“Z.  G.”pp.  132, 134);  “Keep  thy  soul  always  pure': 
thou  knowTest  not  when  thou  wilt  have  to  give  it 
up  ”  (“  Sefer  ha-Middot,  ”  fifteenth  century,  in  ib,  p, 
153). 

k.  D.  P. 

CHASTITY,  PROOF  OF.  See  Crimes  and 

Divorce. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY :  Chief  town  of  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  the  same  name  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  France.  At  Chateau-Thierry,  as  in  general 
throughout  Champagne,  the  seigniors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  w-ere  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews.  The 
counts  of  Champagne,  however,  acted  thus  in  their 
own  interest ;  for  they  considered  the  Jews  as  their 
owm  property — a  property  wdiicli  was  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  signed  in  1198  an  agree- 
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ment  by  the  terms  of  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
surrender  to  each  other  all  Jews  who  might  migrate 
from  the  domain  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  agreement  was  renewed  in  1201,  after  the  death 
of  Thibaut,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
Countess  Blanche  (Brussel,  “Usage  General  des 
Fiefs  en  France, ,r  i.  xi.  39).  Cresselin,  the  richest 
Jew  of  Champagne,  who,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  countess,  had  gone  to  Paris, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Champagne  and  to  re¬ 
main  there  on  penalty  of  having  all  his  outstanding 
debts  canceled  by  Blanche  (Brussel,  l.c.  ch.  xxxix. ; 
compare  Depping,  “Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age,” 
p.  116).  When  in  12S4  Philip  the  Fair  took  posses* 
sion  of  Champagne,  he  demanded  from  the  Jews  of 
that  province  25,000  livres  as  a  congratulatory  gift 
on  his  accession  (ib.).  In  a  document  of  the  year 
1298  mention  is  made  of  a  line  of  50  livres  imposed 
upon  the  Jew  Soninus  of  Chateau-Tliieny.  An¬ 
other  document  shows  payments  for  right  of  resi¬ 
dence  between  1321  and  1328  by  Jews  of  Cliateau- 
Tliierry:  thus,  20  livres  by  Clii&refame  Denix  of 
«  Clmtel  Thierri  ” ;  60  and  6S  livres  by  Deulesaulfc  of 
“  Cliasteltierri  ” ;  100  livres  bjr  Yivant  of  “  Chastel 
Thieri”  (l.c.  xix.  250,  252,  255), 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Chateau-Thierry 
had  become  an  important  center  of  Talmudical  learn¬ 
ing.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  schol¬ 
ars,  who  either  came  thence  or  lived  there: 

David  the  Pious,  one  of  the  celebrated  French 
rabbis  to  whom  R.  Meir  ben  Todros  Abulafia  of 
Toledo  addressed,  about  1204,  his  letter  against  the 
theory  of  the  resurrection  as  propounded  by  Mai- 
monides. 

Samuel  of  Evreux>  director  of  the  school  of  Cha¬ 
teau-Thierry  in  1225,  was  a  remarkable  Talmudist. 
His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosafot  Kid.  27b,  39a; 
Ned.  90b;  fAb.  Zarali  68a;  Bezali  14b;  Tern.  19b; 
the  Tosafot  upon  Sotah  are  also  ascribed  to  him 
(Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  38).  Zunz  (l.c.)  says  that  Samuel 
was  the  son  of  R.  Yom-Tob  of  Evreux  and  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  R.  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Dampierre.  Gross 
(“Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  39),  on  the  contrary,  identifies 
him  with  R.  Samuel  ben  Shneor,  the  correspondent 
of  R.  Jehiel  of  Paris,  and  Nathaniel,  the  elder,  of 
Cliinon. 

R.  Isaac  and  his  son  Bonne  Vie  are  two  scholars 
of  this  place  only  known  through  the  reference  to 
them  in  the  Tosafot  upon  Bezali.  See  Champagne. 

bibliography  :  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  iii.  212 ;  xv.  246 ;  xix. 

260,  252,  255 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  39. 

G.  S.  K. 

CHATTANOOGA.  See  Tennessee. 

CHATTELS :  In  English  and  American  law 
property  is  divided  into  two  kinds :  real  or  landed, 
and  personal  or  chattels;  in  Continental  law,  into 
immovable  and  movable.  Jewish  law  speaks  of 
“  karka‘ot  ”  (ground)  and  “  mittaltelin  ”  (movables). 
Slaves  are  included  in  the  former;  demands  on  other 
persons,  in  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  the 
law  governing  the  ownership  and  incidents  of  bonds 
(“  shetarot  ”)  or  other  demands  differs  from  the  law 
of  tangible,  bodity  chattels,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  Alienation.  Lands  and  slaves  are  some¬ 
times  joined  together  under  the  name  of  “property 


which  has  responsibility”  (“ sliarayot ”),  chattels, 
bond,  and,  other  demands  as  property  having  none ; 
because,  under  the  Talmudic  law  (see  Deeds),  a 
properly  written  and  attested  bond  became  as  soon 
as  delivered  a  lien  on  all  of  the  debtor’s  lands,  but 
not  on  his  chattels  and  effects,  and  because,  more¬ 
over,  after  the  death  of  the  debtor,  only  lands  and 
slaves,  not  chattels  or  demands,  were  liable  to  his 
creditors.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  goods,  moneys,  and  effects 
were  made  liable  for  the  decedent’s  debts  (see  Debts; 
compare  Hoshen  Mishpat,  107,  1). 

Since  the  non-observance  of  the  Jubilee  there  has 
been  no  difference  in  the  laws  of  descent  (see 
Agnates)  between  land  ed  estate  and  chattels.  They 
form  together  one  mass,  as  they  do  in  countries  hav¬ 
ing  a  system  of  civil  law.  The  modes  of  Aliena¬ 
tion  and  Acquisition  are  different,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  under  that  caption.  Moie- 
over,  a  sale  of  chattels  can  be  set  aside  or  corrected 
for  Overreaching  on  the  sole  ground  of  inadequacy 
or  excessive  price,  while  the  law  of  overreaching 
(“  ona’ah  ”)  does  not  apply  to  either  lands  or  bonds. 
These  broad  distinctions  are  readily  found  in  the 
Mishnah  £id.  i.  1-6,  and  B.  M.  iv.  1-9;  for  details 
see  the  articles  under  the  captions  indicated  above. 

j.  su.  L.  N.  D. 

CHATZKIN,  ISAAC  ANDREYEVICH : 

Russian  physician;  born  1832;  died  at  Odessa  June, 
1902.  He  settled  in  that  city  in  1869,  and  practised 
there  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1870  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Odessa 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Kherson.  Chatzkin  distinguished  himself  by 
several  literary  productions.  In  1858  his  letters  on 
physiology  appeared  in  the  “  Russki  V y estnik.  ”  He 
published,  besides,  Russian  translations  of  the  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  Medical  Science,”  by  Professor  Lebert, 
and  Virchow’s  “  Cellular  Pathology.” 
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CHAUSSY:  District  town  in  the  government 
of  Mohilev,  Russia.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Chaussy  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  charter  granted  to  the  Jews  Jan.  11, 
1667,  by  Michael  Casimir  Pacz,  castellan  of  Wilna, 
and  confirmed  by  King  August  III.  March  9,  1739. 
In  1780,  at  the  time  of  a  visit  of  Catherine  II.,  there 
was  a  Jewish  population  of  355,  in- a  total  of  1,057 ; 
and  the  town  possessed  one'  synagogue.  In  1803 
the  Jewish  population  was  453,  in  a  total  of  1,185; 
in  1870  it  was  2,433,  in  a  total  of  4,167;  and  in 
1897,  2,775,  in  a  total  of  about  6,000.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  artisans  are  employed  in  the  tanneries  and  in 
silk  and  woolen  factories.  The  Jewish  population 
in  the  district  of  Chaussy  (including  the  town)  in 
1897  was  7,444,  or  8.42  per  ceDt  of  the  total  popu- 
tion. 

Bibliography  :  Istoriko-Juridiclieskie  Material y  Sazonova , 

xiv.  268 ;  Regesty ,  No.  1054.  ^ 

CHAUTAUQUA  SOCIETY,  THE  JEW¬ 
ISH  ;  A  society  formed  in  the  United  States  for 
“the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion  by  fostering  the  study  of  its  history  and  liter- 
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ature,  giving  popular  courses  of  instruction,  issuing 
publications,  establishing  reading-circles,  holding 
general  assemblies,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  and  proper.” 
Its  organization  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  of¬ 
fered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berko witz  in  an  address 
before  his  congregation,  the  Rodeph  Shalom,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  10,  1893.  The  Jewish  literary  soci¬ 
eties  of  that  city  appointed  a  “committee  on  organ¬ 
ization,”  which  formulated  plans.  An  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  convened  at  Lake  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  the  general  methods  of  pojm- 
lar  education  known  as  the  “  Chautauqua  System.” 
A  Jewish  society,  national  in  its  scope,  was  then 
organized,  with  Dr.  Berkowutz  as  chancellor. 

In  the  winter  of  1893  the  society  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  “  course  books  ”  or  syllabi  for 
general  readers  and  members  of  reading-circles  or 


Seal  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society. 

study  classes.  These  guide-books  give  syllabi  of 
courses  in  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  history  and  lit¬ 
erature,  in  the  Hebrew  language  (correspondence 
method),  and  on  Jewish  characters  in  fiction. 

The  society  has  succeeded  in  interesting  several 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  and  some  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  British  India,  in  pursuing 
the  readings  outlined.  By  correspond- 
Extent  ence  and  through  the  agency  of  a 
of  Work,  traveling  field  -  secretary,  numerous 
Chautauqua  circles  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  many  communities.  Literary  circles  con¬ 
nected  with  congregations,  lodges,  sections  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  AVomen,  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
associations,  and  Zionist  societies  use  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  plaus  of  study. 

The  Chautauqua  circles  of  West  Virginia  have 
formed  a  state  organization  and  hold  annual  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  main  source  of  inspiration  for  the  home  read¬ 
ing  courses  is  derived  from  the  summer  assembly^. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  seat  of  these 
summer  gatherings  of  the  Jewish  Chautauquans 
during  the  past  six  years.  In  July,  1897,  the  first 
experiment  was  made  in  this  direction.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  series  of  daily  sessions  continuing  two 
weeks  was  arranged  b}^  the  chancellor  and  carried 
out  by  the  persons  enlisted,  under  the  management 


of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Erankel  as  director  of  the  assembly. 
A  course  of  popular  lectures  on  Jewish  and  other 
themes  was  delivered.  Chautauqua  circles  in  Bible 
study  and  in  post-Biblical  history  and  literature  were 
conducted.  A  teachers’  institute  supplied  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practical  help  to  the  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
schools  of  the  country.  Conferences  "were  arranged 
for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  Jewish  life.  Social  and  literary  gatherings 
were  held  from  time  to  time.  At  the  second  sum¬ 
mer  assembly,  in  July,  1898,  books,  charts,  maps, 
models,  and  various  appliances  for 

Summer  use  in  the  classes  of  the  religious 
As-  schools  were  exhibited.  In  1899  the 

semblies.  society  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  third  assembly,  which  met  in  July  of  that  year, 
was  productive  of  such  enthusiasm  that  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Dr.  K.  Kohler  it  was  resolved  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  addition  of  a  regular  sum¬ 
mer  school.  In  July,  1900,  the  fourth  assembly  was 
held,  and  the  summer  school  was  opened,  with  classes 
in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  applied 
to  instruction  in  religion. 

“The  Assembly  Record,”  a  pamphlet  giving  a 
detailed  report  of  these  gatherings  and  edited  by 
the  secretary  and  director  of  the  assembly,  Isaac 
Hassler,  has  been  issued  each  year  by  the  society. 
The  “  Menorah  ”  magazine  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  society. 

“  Papers  presented  at  the  fifth  annual  session  of 
the  summer  assembly  of  the  society  held  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  July  7  to  28,  1901,”  is  the  title  of 
special  series  No.  7  of  the  books  issued  by  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June,  1902.  A  course  in  applied  philanthropy 
was  added  to  the  features  described  above  during 
the  sixth  assembly,  held  in  July,  1902. 

a.  H.  Be. 

CHAVES  :  City  in  Portugal,  which  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  had  a  fairly  large  Jewish  community, 
and  an  “aula,”  or  school,  “in  which  the  Law  was  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  rabbis.”  This  school  was  subject 
to  a  special  tax.  Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Portugal  the  Jewish  quarter  here  annually 
paid  31,000  reis  in  taxes. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gesch.  tier  Juden  in  Portugal, 

p.  49. 

g.  M.  K. 

CHAVES :  Jewish-Portuguese  family  that  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  its  native  place  of  Chaves  in 
Portugal ;  members  of  it  are  found  in  Amsterdam 
and  London. 

A.  de  Chaves  :  Painter  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 

Aaron  de  Chaves :  Edited  in  Amsterdam,  in 
1767,  Rehuel  Jesurun’s  “Dialogo  dos  Montes,” 
prefixing  a  Portuguese  poem  of  his  own. 

David  Chaves  :  Lived  in  London  in  17 20;  cele¬ 
brated  in  Latin  verse  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  Laguna’s 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Psalms,  “Espejo  Fiel  de 
Vidas.” 

Isaac  de  Chaves  :  Hazan  in  London  in  1702. 

J acob  de  Chaves  :  Son  of  the  wealthy  Moses  de 
Chaves  of  Amsterdam;  pupil  of  the  Neo-Hebraic 
poet  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  who  published  his 
drama,  “La-Yesharim  Tehillah”  (Praise  to  the  Vir- 
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tuous),  in  honor  of  Jacob’s  marriage  with  Rachel  de 
Yega  Enriques  in  1748. 

Bibliography:  Kuy  serling,  Bib l.  Esp>-Port.-Jutl.  pp.  38,  90; 
Griitz,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden.  x.  381. 
j.  M.  K. 

CHAVILLO.  See  Habillo. 

CHAYYIM;  CHAYYTJG.  SeeHAYYiM;  Hay- 

YUG. 

CHAZAK.  See  Forti,  John. 

CHAZAN.  See  Hazzan. 

CHAZANOWICZ,  JOSEPH:  Russian  physi¬ 
cian,  and  founder  of  the  Jewish  National  Library  at 
Jerusalem;  born  at  Goniondz,  governmentof  Grodno, 
Russia,  Oct.  22,  1844;  son  of  Aaron  Chazanowicz. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Jewish  school  and 

at  t.li e  "vrnnasium.  of  Grodno,  Cliazanowiez  wen t  to 

Germany  to  study  medicine.  While  still  a  student 
he  became  volunteer  assistant  surgeon  at  one  of  the 
military  hospitals  of  Berlin  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  1870-71.  He  received  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  the  University  of  Konigsberg 
in  1872.  Returning  to  Russia,  he  passed  his  state 
board  examination  at  Dorpat,  and  began  to  practise 
at  Byelostok,  where  he  now  (1902)  resides,  having 
been  physician  of  the  Jewish  hospital  for  several 
years. 


Chazanowicz  founded  at  Byelostok  the  Hobebe 
Ziyyon,  a  society  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth 
in  the  spirit  of  Zionism,  and  was  for  many  years  its 
president.  He  founded  also  the  Linat  lia-?edek, 
a  hospital  society ;  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
Zionist  movement.  In  1890  he  visited  Palestine  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  library  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  together  with  the  order  B’nai  B’rith;  but  his 
plan  was  necessarily  postponed,  as  he  unfortunately 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  government  soon  after 
his  return  to  Byelostok.  An  anti-Semitic  Polish 
physician  of  Byelostok  had  been  guilty  of  malprac- 
tise  on  a  Jewish  boy ;  and  Chazanowicz  so  vehemently 
took  up  the  defense  of  the  victim  that  he  was  forced 
by  the  government  to  leave  the  town  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  established  himself 

a.t  Lodz.  Iel  1893  lie  returned  to  Eyelostok  and. 

began  to  execute  his  plan.  In  1896  he  sent  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  his  large  collection  of  books,  amounting  to 
nearly  10,000  volumes,  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the 
Abarbanel  Library.  The  enlargement  of  this  library 
and  the  collection  of  funds  to  erect  a  special  build¬ 
ing  for  it  have  become  the  life-work  of  Chazanowicz. 
See  Abarbanel  Library  in  Jerusalem. 

h.  r.  F.  T.  H. 

CHAZANUTH.  See  Hazzanut. 
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Royal  Academy  of  History,  Madrid,  Spain. 


MORITZ  LAZARUS,  Ph.D., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology,  University  of  Berlin ;  Meran, 
Austria. 

ANATOLE  LEROY -BEAULIEU, 

Member  of  the  French  Institute :  Professor  at  the  Free  School 
of  Political  Science,  Paris,  France ;  Author  of 
“Israel  chez  les  Nations.” 

ISRAEL  LEVI, 

Professor  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  ;  Editor  of 
“Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,”  Paris,  France. 

EUDE  LOLLI,  D.D., 

Chief  Rabbi  of  Padua;  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University, 
Padua,  Italy. 

IMMANUEL  LOW,  Ph.D., 

Chief  Rabhi  of  Szegedin,  Hungary ;  Author  of  “  Die  Aramaiscben 
Ptlanzennamen.” 

S.  H.  MARGULIES,  Ph.D., 

Principal  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary ,  Chief  Rabhi  of 
Florence,  Italy. 

H.  OORT,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Archeology  at  the  State 
University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

ABBE  PIETRO  PERREAU, 

Formerly  Librarian  of  the  Reale  Biblioteea  Palatina,  Parma, 
Italy. 

MARTIN  PHILIPPSON,  Ph.D., 

Formerly  Professor  of  History  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Brussels ;  President  of  the  Deutsch-Jlidische 
Gemeindebund,  Berlin,  Germany. 

SAMUEL  POZNANSKI,  Ph.D., 

Rabbi  in  Warsaw,  Russia. 

E.  SCHWARZFELD,  LL.D., 

Secretary-General  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  Paris, 
France. 

LTJDWIG  STEIN,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland;  Editor 
of  “  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,”  etc. 

HERMANN  L.  STRACK,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Semitic  Languages, 
University  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

CHARLES  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Master  of  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge,  England ;  Editor  of 
“Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,”  etc. 


SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES*  . 


A. _ Buies  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 
version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak ;  Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaul;  Solomon,  not 
Slielomoh,  etc. 

2.  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ;  cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

K  Not  noted  ctt  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  ivord ;  othenvise ?  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  Ze'eb  or  Heir. 


S  b 

r  * 

b  i 

&  with  dagesh ,  p 

&  sh 

y  g 

n  h 

D  m 

q  icitliout  dagesh ,  f 

t  3 

1  d 

D  t 

:  n 

V  ? 

n  t 

n  h 

'  V 

D  s 

p  k 

1  w 

3  k 

v  ‘ 

1  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe. 
cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 

_ 

a  t  u 

—  a 

vr  e 

1  o 

_ 

e  —  * 

—  o 

i—  i 

i  :  e 

Kamez  hatuf  is  represented  by  o . 

)  u 

The  so-called  Continental”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 


6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  lia,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-  Cohen,  nor  Bosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

f.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed.  Koran,  mosque ,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system: 


^  See  X  above 

£  kh 

£  gh 

u  71 

i-Jb 

£  d 

0s* 

S&  h 

C J>t 

J  dh 

J* 

}  w 

th 

J  r 

L>  I 

cJk 

y 

XL  j 

J  z 

If  ? 

J* 

XL  i* 

s 

p  m 

2,  Only  the  three  vowels  —  a,  i,  u  —  are  represented: 

—  a  or  a  y  i  ox  l  —  u  or  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah;  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 

*  In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spell  in"  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  usually  been  followed.  Typo¬ 
graphical  exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  l  to 
the  following  letter;  e.g,,  Abu  al-Salt ,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Bafts  ul-Daulah ,  not  Nafis  ad-Dciulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at :  e.g.,  Risalah  dhdt  al-Kursiyy,  but  Hr  at  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g.,  *Amr ,  not  (Amru 
or  lAmrun;  Ya'akub ,  not  Ycrakubun;  or  in  a  title,  Ititdb  al- A  manat  wal-It  ikadat. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine,  Moscow ,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

h  ii 

n 

Him 

shell 

E  6 

b 

Go 

0 

ii 

mute 

Bb 

v 

II  n 

V 

LI  H 

V 

Tv 

h,  v ,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

l.B 

halfmute 

An 

cl 

Cc 

s 

HP 

ye 

Ee 

e.  and  ye 

at  the 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

9  3 

6 

2K  at 

zh 

yy 

u 

10  10 

yu 

3  3 

z 

f 

n  H 

yci 

H  n  Ii 

i 

Xx 

kh 

e  e 

F 

Eh 

Jc 

tz 

V  v 

ce 

JLx 

l 

ch 

&  ft 

i 

M  M 

m 

Him 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kimliis  (or  Kamli is) 
under  KiinJii ;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Droliobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g,,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola ; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini ,  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure . 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of  !!  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-IIasid  ;  Ger shorn 
of  Metz,  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word  cl\  de,  da,  di,  or  van ,  von,  y ,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
d’Ulescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  ibn *,  of  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


*  When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  ae  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  “L” 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab . 

Ab.  it.  N... 
‘Ab.  Zarali . 

ad  loo . 

A. II  . 


Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud. 
Am.  .lew.  Hist.  Sue 
Am.  Jour.  Semit.  / 

Lang .  ) 

Anglo-Jew.  Assoc.. 

Apoc . 

Apocr . 

A  post.  Const . 

‘Ar . 

Arch.  Isr - — 

A.  T . 

A.  V . 


Bab . 

Bucher,  Ag.  Bab.  ( 

Amor . \ 

Bucher,  Ag.  Pal.  j. 

Bucher,  Ag.  Tun. ... 

Bar . 

B.B . 

B.C . 

Bek . 

Benzinger,  Arcli... 

Ber . . . 

Berliner’s  I 

Magazin . j 

Bik . 

B.  K . 

B,  M . 

Bibl.  Rub . 


,  Abot,  Pirke 
Abut  de- Rabbi  Natan 
‘Abodali  Zurab 
.at  the  place 

in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
.  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

.  Anglo-Jewish  Association 

.Apocalypse 

.Apocrypha 

.  Apostolical  Constitutions 
.‘Arakin  (Talmud) 

.  Archives  Israelites 
,  Das  Alte  Testament 
, Authorized  Version 
.ben  or  bar  or  born 
Babli  (Babylonian  Talmud) 


BoletinAcad.liist. 
Brill l’s  Jahrb . 


Bulletin  All.  Isr — 

c . . . 

Cant . 

Cat.  Anglo- Jew.  (. 

Hist.  Exh . I 

Cazes,  Notes  Bib-  /, 
liographiques . .  j 

C.K  . . . . . 

cl  I . 

Clieyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl —  j 

I  Cliron . 

II  Chron . 


Chwolson  Jubilee) 

Volume . J 

C.  I.  A . 

C.  I.  G . 

C.  I.  H . 

C.  I.  L . 

C.  I.  S . 

Col . 

comp . 

Cor . 

d . 

D . 

Dan . 

De  Gubernatis,  (. 

Diz.  Biog . ) 

De  Gubernatis,  I. 

Ecrivains  du  Jour  I 
Dem . 


Derenbourg,  Hist. 

Deut. . 

E  . 


Eccl . 

Ecclus.  (Sirach) _ 

ed . 

‘Eduy . 

Encyc.  Brit... 

Eng . 

Eph . 

Epiphanius,  Hmres. 

vEr . 

Ersch  and  ! 

Gruber,  Encyc..  (’ 

Ksd . 

Esth . 

et  seq . 


Bucher,  Agada  del*  Babylonischen  Amoraer 
Bucher,  Agada  tier  Paliistinensischen  Amo¬ 
raer 

Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 
Baruch 

Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 
before  the  Christian  era 
Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Hebriiische  Archiiologie 
Berakot  (Talmud) 

Berliner's  Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judenthums 
Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

Baba  MezPa  (Talmud) 

Bibliotheca  Itabbinica 
Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  Historia 
(Madrid) 

BriilPs  Jahrbiiclier  fiir  Judische  Geschichte 
und  Litteratur 

Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 
about 

Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex¬ 
hibition 

Cazes,  Notes  Bibliographiquessurla  Littera- 
ture  Juive-Tunisienne 
common  era 
chapter  or  chapters 

Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

I  Chronicles 
,11  Chronicles 

Recueil  des  Travaux  Rddiges  en  M6moire 
du  Jubile  ScientitlquedeM.  Daniel  Chwol¬ 
son,  1 84(5-1  S9G 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grmcarum 

Corpus  Inscription  inn  Hebraicarum 

Corpus  Inscriptionum' Latinarum 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

Colossi  ans 

compare 

Corinthians 

died 

Deuteronomist 

Daniel 

De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biograflco  degli 
Scrittori  Contemporanei 
De  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  International 
des  Ecr  ivains  du  Jour 
Demai  (Talmud) 

Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  et  la  Geo- 
grapliie  de  la  Palestine,  etc. 

Deuteronomy 

Elohist 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiasticus 

edition 

"Eduyot  (Talmud) 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

English 

Ephesians 

Epiphanius,  Adversus  Htereses 
‘Erubin  (Talmud) 

Ersch  and  Gruber,  Allg.  Encyklopadie  der 
Wissenschaft  und  Kiinste 
Esdras 
Esther 

and  following 


Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ex . Exodus 

Ezek . Ezekiel 

Frankel,  Mebo . Eraukel,  Mebo  Yerushalmi 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. . . .  Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

Fiirst,  Gescli.  des  t  pQrst  Geschichte  des  Kariierthums 

Karaert . S  ’ 

Gal . Galatians 

G aster.  Hist,  of  '  caster.  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 
Bevis Marks. .. .  j 

l  Geisrer,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der 
Geiger,  Urschrift.  -<  Bibel  in  Hirer  Abhangigkeit  von  der  In- 
(  neren  Entwicklung  des  Judenthums 
^  •  ,  T-  i  r,r (Geiger’s  Judische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissen- 

f.eigcr  s  Jud.Zeit.  -j  s°hatt  und  Lewm 

Geiger’s  Wiss.  I  Geiger’s  Wissensriiaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur 

Zeit.  J  lid.  Theol.  f  J iidische  Tlieologie 

Gem . Gemara 

Gen . Genesis 

Gescli . ..Geschichte 

Gesenius,  Gr . Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius,  Tli . Gesenius.  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  Decline  (.Uibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

and  Fall . f  the  Roman  Empire 

t> j,., _  J  Ginsburg’s  Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of 

Gmsburg’s  Bible.,  ■}  the  HJbrew  B1We 

Git . Gittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  Hist . Griietz,  History  of  the  Jews 

Grata,  Geseh . Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden 

Hab . . . Habakkuk 

Hag . Hnggai 

Hag . Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal . Ha  Hah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  I  Hamburger.  Realencyclopadie  fiir  Bibel 

R.  B.  T.. . f  und  Talmud 

H5Bitde  S’  Dlct*  f  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb . Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr . Masoretic  Text 

Herzog  -Plitt  or  /  Real-Encyklopadie  fiir  Protestantische  The- 
Herzog-Hauck,  >  ologie  und  Kirche  (2d  and  3d  editions  re- 
Iteal-Encyc . )  spectively) 

rr*.  1  Hirsch,  Biographisches  Lexikon  Hervorra- 

Hnsch,  Biog.Lej..  |  g-ender  Aerzte  Aller  Zeiten  und  Volker 

Horn . Homiletics  or  Homily 

Hor . Horavot  (Talmud) 

Hul . Hullin  (Talmud) 

il> . same  place 

idem . same  author 

Isa . Isaiah 

Isr.  Letterbode . Israelitische  Letterbode 

J . . Jahvist 

Jaarboeken . Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

t  »  o  \  Jacobs.  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  Spanish- 

Jacobs,  Sources. .  -  Jewish  tfisto,.y 

Jacobs  ana^olf,  J.  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Judaica 
Bibl.  Anglo-Jud.  t 

Jahrb.  Gesch.  der  >  Jabrbuch  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  und 

jud . \  des  Judenthums 

t  +  .+  i  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 

Jastron,  Diet . -j  mudiin,  and  Midrashim 

Jellinek,  B.  H . Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash 

Jer . :  Jeremiah 

Jew.  Chron . Jewish  Chronicle.  London 

Jew.  Encyc . The  Jewish  Encyclopedia 

Jew.  HisL  Soc.  Eng.  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 

J6Q  RUal  t  ReV“  j*  Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

Jew.  World  ' . . . . Jewish  World,  London 

Josephus,  Ant . Josephus.  Antiquities  of  the  Jews 

Josephus.  B.  J . Josephus.  De  Bello  Judaico 

Josephus. Contra  A p.  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem 

Josh . Joshua 

Jost’s  Annalen . lost’s  Israelitische  Annalen 

Jour.  Bib.  Lit . Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 

JTnThDial‘  CUm  \  J  usti  n,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judaeo 
Rauf  m  a  n  n  Ge-  i  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinnerung  an  David  Kauf- 

denkbucli . (  mann 

Kayserliug,  Bibl.  (  Kayserling.Biblioteca  Espanola-Portugueza* 
Esp.-Port.-Jud..  (  Judaica 

Kei* . Keritot  (Talmud) 

Ket . . . Ketubot.  (Talmud) 

,r  u  t  Kurzer  Hand-Commeutar  zum  Alten  Testa- 

L . )  ment,  ed.  Marti 

Kid . Kiddushin  (Talmud) 

Kil . Kilayim  (Talmud) 

Kin . Kinriim  (Talmud) 


Kohut  Memorial 
Volume . 


Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Krauss,  Lehn-  (  Krauss,  Griechisctae  und  Lateiuiselie  Lelin- 

worter . \  worter.  etc. 

Lain . Lamentations 

T  ...  ,  (  Larousse.  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du 

Laivusse.  Diet....  ,  xlXe  si^,l0 

Le .  in  tbe  place  cited 

Lev . Leviticus 

^kal.  Lew.  Chaldaisches  Worterbueli,  etc. 

Worterb . )  * 

Lew.  Neuhebr.  (  Levy.  Neuliebrfiiscbes  unci  Chaldaisches 

Worterb . (  Worterbueli,  etc. 

lit . literally 

,  ,  t  Low.  Die  Lebensalter  in  der  Jiidiscben  Li- 

Low,  Lebensalter  tenillir 

LXX . Sepmaii'int 

m . married 

Ma'as . Ma’aserot  (Talmud) 

Ma'as.  Sb . Ma'aser  Silent  (Talmud) 

Mace . Maccabees 

Mak . Makkot  <  Talmud) 

Maksh . . . Makshirin  tTalniud) 

Mai . Malaehi 

Mas . Masorah 

Massek . Masseket 

Matt . Matthew 

w  ,  .  i  McClinrock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 

McClmtock  and  ^  lieal.  rheological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 
Strong.  Cyc  ...  /  !Ullve 

Meg . Megillah  (Talmud) 

Me‘i  . Me'ilah  (Talmud) 

Mek . Mekilta 

Men . Menahot  (Talmud) 

Mid . Middot  (Talmud) 

Midr . Midrash 

Midr.  Teh . Midrash  Tehillim  (Psalms) 

Si ik . Mikwaor  (Talmud) 

M  ‘K  . Mo*’ed  Katan  (Talmud) 

L  ‘  t  Monatsselirifr  fur  Geschielite  und  Wissen- 

Monatssehnft . -j  scliaft  des  Judenthums 

Mortara.  Indice _ Mortal’ll,  indict?  Alfabctico 

MS  . Manuscript 

M  idler,  Frag. Hist.  (  Muller,  Fragmeuta  Historicorum  Greeco- 
G  nee . . . '  rum 

Murray's  Lug.  Diet. A.  H.  Murray.  A  New  English  Dictionary 

Xaz  . . . . Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d . no  date 

Xed . N edarim  (Talmud ) 

Xeg . Nega'im 

Neh . Nehemiah 

Neuhauer,  Cat.  i  Neuhauer.  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSs. 
Bodl.Hebr.MSS.  <  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neubauer.  G.  T _ Neubauer,  Geographie  du  Talmud 

X.  T . '. . New  Testatnenr 

Nu  m . Numbers 

ohad . Obadiah 

Oest.Woclienscbrifi.Oesteriviebisclie  Wochenschnft 

Oh . Gimlet  (Talmud) 

Onk . Onkelos 

Orient,  Lit . Literaturblart  des  Orients 

0.  f . Old  Testament 

p  . Priest Iv  code 

,  T  (  PasieLBiographischesLexikon  Hervorragen- 
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gesch - 

Zunz.  Ritus 


Zunz.  S. 
Zunz.  Z 


G.. 


Note  to  the  Reader. 


Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  arc  indicated  by  the 
capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text ;  as.  Abba  Akika;  Pu.mbedtta  :  Localization. 


use  of  capitals  i 
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[Note;  For  topics  beginning  with  Ch,  not  found 
in  alphabetical  order,  see  under  H.] 

CHAZARS  :  A  people  of  Turkish  origin  whose 
life  and  history  are  interwoven  with  the  very  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Russia.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cliazars  was  firmly  established  in 
most  of  South  Russia  long  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Russian  monarchy  by  the  Varangians  (855). 
Jews  have  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas  since  the  first  centuries  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era.  Historical  evidence  points  to  the  region 
of  the  Ural  as  the  home  of  the  Cliazars.  Among 
the  classical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
known  as  the  “Chozars,”  “Khazirs,”  “Akatzirs,” 
and  “Akatirs,”  and  in  the  Russian  chronicles  as 
“Khwalisses  ”  and  “Ugry  Byelyye.” 

The  Armenian  writers  of  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries  furnish  ample  information  concerning  this 
people.  Moses  of  Chorene  refers  to  the  invasion  by 
the  “Kliazirs”  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century:  “The  cliaghan  was  the 
king  of  the  North,  the  ruler  of  the  Khazirs,  and  the 
queen  was  the  chatoun  ”  (“History  of  Armenia,”  ii. 
857).  The  Cliazars  first  came  to  Armenia  with  the 
Basileans  in  198.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  they 
subsequently  became  important  factors  in  Armenian 
history  for  a  period  of  800  years.  Driven  onward 
by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  steppes  and  by  their 
own  desire  for  plunder  and  revenge,  they  made  fre¬ 
quent  invasions  into  Armenia.  The  latter  country 
was  made  the  battle-ground  in  the  long  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Persians.  This  struggle, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  loss  by  Armenia  of  her 
independence,  paved  the  way  for  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Cliazars.  The  conquest  of  eastern 
Armenia  by  the  Persians  in  the  fourth  century  ren¬ 
dered  the  latter  dangerous  to  the  Cliazars,  who,  for 
their  own  protection,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Byzantines.  This  alliance  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time  until  the  final  conquest  of  the  Cliazars  by 
the  Russians.  Their  first  aid  was  rendered  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Julian,  in  863.  About  434  they 
were  for  a  time  tributary  to  Attila — Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  relates  that  the  Cliazars  followed  the  banners 
of  Attila — and  in  452  fought  on  the  Catalanian  fields 
in  company  with  the  Black  Huns  and  Alans.  The 
Persian  king  Kobad  (488-531)  undertook  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  of  forts  through  the  pass  between 
IV.— 1 


Derbent  and  the  Caucasus,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Cliazars,  Turks,  and 
other  warlike  tribes.  His  son  Chos- 
Early  roes  Anosliirvan  (531-579)  built  the 

History,  wall  of  Derbent,  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  the  Oriental  geographers  and  his¬ 
torians  as  Bab  al-Abwab  (Justi,  “  Gesch.  des  Alten 
Persiens,”  p.  208). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  the  Cliazars 
moved  westward.  They  established  themselves  in 
the  territory  bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Don 
and  the  lower  Volga,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
northern  Caucasus.  The  Caucasian  Goths  (Tetrax- 
ites)  were  subjugated  by  the  Cliazars,  probably  about 
the  seventh  century  (Lowe,  “Die  Reste  der  Ger- 
manen  am  Scliwarzen  Meere,  ”  p.  72,  Halle,  1896). 
Early  in  that  century  the  kingdom  of  the  Cliazars 
had  become  powerful  enough  to  enable  the  cliaghan 
to  send  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  by  whose  aid  he  conquered  the  Per¬ 
sians  (626-627).  The  Cliazars  had  already  occupied 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Black  Sea  region.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  Moses  Kalonkataci,  t he  Cha- 
zars,  under  their  leader  Jebu  Cliaghan  (called  “Zie- 
bel  Cliaghan”  by  the  Greek  writers),  penetrated 
into  Persian  territory  as  early  as  the  second  cam¬ 
paign  of  Heraclius,  on  which  occasion  they  devas¬ 
tated  Albania  (“  Die  Persisclien  Feldziige  des  Kaisers 
Herakleios,”  in  “  B3'zantinisclie  Zeitsclirift,”  iii.  364). 
Nicephorus  testifies  that  Heraclius  repeatedly  showed 
marks  of  esteem  to  his  ally,  the  cliaghan  of  the 
Cliazars,  to  whom  he  even  promised  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  In  the  great  battle  between  the  Cha- 
zars  and  the  Arabs  near  Ivizliar  4,000  Mohammedan 
soldiers  and  their  leader  were  slain. 

In  the  year  669  the  Ugrians  or  Zabirs  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rule  of  the  Obrians,  settled  between 
the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  and  came  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Cliazars.  For  this  reason  the  Ugri¬ 
ans,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  tlie“  White  ”  or“  In¬ 
dependent  ”  Ugrians,  are  described  in  the  chronicles 
ascribed  to  Nestor  as  the  “Black,”  or  “Dependent,” 
Ugrians.  They  were  no  longer  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  but  were  ruled  by  the  kings  of  the 
Cliazars.  In  735,  when  the  Arab  leader  Mervan 
moved  from  Georgia  against  the  Cliazars,  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Ugrians  also.  In  679  the  Chazars  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Bulgars  and  extended  their  sway  far¬ 
ther  west  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  as  far 
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as  the  head- waters  of  the  Donetz  in  the  province  of 
Lebedia  (K.  Grot,  “Moravia  i  3  lady  ary,”  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1881 :  J.  Danilevski  and  Iv.  Grot,  “  O  Puti 
Madyar  s  Urala  v  Lebediyu,”  in  “  Izvyestiya  Impera- 
torskavo  Pusskavo  Geografichcskavo  Obshchestva,” 
xix.).  It  was  probably  about  that  time  that  the 
chaghan  of  tiie  Chazars  and  ids  grau- 

Embrace  dees,  together  with  a  large  number 

Judaism,  of  his  heathen  people,  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion.  According  to  A. 
Harkavv  (“Meassef  Niddahim,”  i.),  the  conversion 
took  place  in  620;  according  to  others,  in  740. 
King  Joseph,  in  his  letter  to  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut 
(about  960),  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
conversion  : 

“  Some  centuries  ago  Kins'  Bulan  reigned  over  the  Chazars. 
To  him  Cod  appeared  in  a  dream  and  promised  him  might  and 
glory.  Encouraged  by  this  dream,  Bulan  went,  by  the  road  of 
Darian  to  the  country  of  Ardebil,  where  he  gained  great,  victo¬ 
ries  [over  the  Arabs],  The  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  calif  of 
the  Islnnaelites  sent 
to  him  envoys  with 
presents,  and  sages 
to  convert  him  to 
their  respective  re¬ 
ligions.  Bulan  in¬ 
vited  also  wise  men 
of  Israel,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine 
them  all.  As  each 
of  the  champions  be¬ 
lieved  his  religion  to 
be  the  best,  Bulan 
separately  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Moham¬ 
medans  and  the 
Christians  as  to 
which  of  the  other 
two  religions  they 
considered  the  bet¬ 
ter,  When  both  gave 
preference  to  that  of 
the  Jews,  that  king 
perceived  that  it 
must  be  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  He  therefore 
adopted  it  ’*  (see 
Harkavv,  “Soobsh- 
elienij.i  o  Cliaza- 
rakln”  in  u  Yevrei- 
skaya  Biblioreka,” 
vii. 

This  account 
of  the  conver¬ 
sion  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  a  legendary  nature.  Ilarkavy,  how¬ 
ever  (in  “  Bilbasov  ”  and  “  Yevreiskaya  Biblioteka  ”), 
proved  from  Arabic  and  Slavonian  sources  that  the 
religious  disputation  at  the  Chazarian  court  is  a  his¬ 
torical  fact.  Even  the  name  of  Sangari  has  been 
found  in  a  liturgy  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher 
( Cyrill).  It  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Bulan, 
named  Obadiali,  who  regenerated  the  kingdom  and 
strengthened  the  Jewish  religion.  He  invited  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  founded 
synagogues  and  schools.  The  people  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  Bible,  Mislmah,  and  Talmud,  and 
in  the  “divine  service  of  the  hazzanim.”  In  their 
writings  the  Chazars  used  the  Hebrew 
Succession  letters  (Harkavy,  “Skazaniya,”  etc., 
of  Kings,  p.  241).  Obadiali  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hezekiah;  the  latter  by  his 
son  Manasseh;  Manasseh  by  Hanukkah,  a  brother  of 
Obadiali;  Hanukkah  by  his  son  Isaac;  Isaac  by 


his  son  Moses  (or  Manasseh  II.) ;  the  latter  by  his  son 
Nisi;  and  Nisi  by  his  son  Aaron  II.  King  Joseph 
himself  was  a  son  of  Aaron,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  tin?  (."bazars  relating 
to  succession.  On  the  whole.  King  Joseph’s  ac¬ 
count  agrees  generally  with  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Arabic  writers  of  the  tenth  century,  but  in  de¬ 
tail  it  contains  a  few  discrepancies.  According  to 
Ibn  Fadlan.  Ibn  Dastah,  and  others,  only  the  king 
and  the  grandees  were  followers  of  Judaism.  The 
rest  of  the  Chazars  were  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
and  heathens ;  and  the  Jews  were  in  a  great  minority 
(Fralm,  “De  Chazaris,”  pp.  18-18,  584-590).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mashuli  (“  Les  Prairies  d’Or,”  ii.  8),  the 
king  and  the  Chazars  proper  were  Jews;  but  the 
army  consisted  of  Mohammedans,  while  the  other 
inhabitants,  especially  the  Slavonians  and  Rus¬ 
sians,  were  heathens.  From  the  work  “Ki  tab  al- 

eentury  (p.  121; 
cited  by  Chwol- 
son  in  “Izvyes¬ 
tiya  o  Chaza- 
rakli,  ”  etc. ,  p. 
57),  it  appears  as 
if  all  the  Chazars 
were  Jews  and 
that  they  had 
been  converted 
to  Judaism  only 
a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  that  book 
was  written. 
But  this  work 
was  probably  in¬ 
spired  by  Jai- 
hani ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that 
in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  many  Cha- 
zar  heathens  be- 
c  a  m  e  J  c  w  s, 
owing  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  of 
King  Obadiali. 
“  Such  a  conver¬ 
sion  in  great 
masses,”  says 
Chwolson  (ib.  p.  58),  “may  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  embassy  of  Christians  from  the  land  of  the 
Chazars  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael.  The 
report  of  the  embassy  reads  as  follows;  *  Quomodo 
nunc  Juda.*i,  nunc  Saraceni  ad  suam  lidem  eos  moli- 
ren tur  con vertere  ’  ”  (Schlozer,  “Nestor,”  iii.  154). 

The  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Chazars  un¬ 
doubtedly  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Surrounded  by  wild, 
nomadic  peoples,  and  themselves  lead- 
internal  ing  partly  a  nomadic  life,  the  Chazars 
Adminis-  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  civilized 
tration  nations,  a  well-constituted  and  tolerant 
and  government,  a  nourishing  trade,  and 
Commercial  a  well-disciplined  standing  army.  In 
Relations,  a  time  when  fanaticism,  ignorance, 
and  anarchy  reigned  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  kingdom  of  the  Chazars  could  boast  of 
its  just  and  broad-minded  administration ;  and  all 
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who  Aver e  persecuted  on  the  score  of  their  religion 
found  refuge  there.  There  was  a  supreme  court  of 
justice,  composed  of  seven  judges,  of  whom  two 
were  Jews,  two  Mohammedans,  and  two  Christians, 
in  charge  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  faiths, 
while  one  heathen  was  appointed  for  the  Slavonians, 
Kussians,  and  other  pagans  (Masuidi,  lx.  ii.  8-11). 

The  Jewish  population  in  the  entire  domain  of  the 
Chazars,  in  the  period  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  centuries,  must  have  been  considerable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Caucasian  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  Jews  had  lived  and  carried  on  business  with 
the  Chazars  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Jewish 
fugitives  from  Greece,  who  escaped  (723)  from  the 
mania  for  conversion  which  possessed  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor  Leo  the  Isauvian.  From  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  King  Joseph  and  Hasdai  it  is 
apparent  that  two  Spanish  Jews,  Judah  ben  Meir  ben 
Nathan  and  Joseph  Gagris,  had  succeeded  in  settling 
in  the  land  of  the  Chazars,  and  that  it  was  a  German 
Jew,  Isaac  ben  Fliezer  “from  the  land  of  Nyemetz  ” 
(Germany),  who  carried  Hasdai’s  letter  to  the  king. 
Saadia,  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chazars,  mentions  a  certain  Isaac  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  who  had  removed  from  Sura  to  Clmzaria  (Har- 
kavy,  in  Kohut  Memorial  Volume,  p.  244).  Among 
the  various  routes  enumerated  by  the  Arabic  geog¬ 
rapher  Ibn  Klmrdadhbah  (860-880)  as  being  used  by 
the  llahdanite  Jewish  merchants,  there  is  one  leading 
from  Spain  or  France,  via  Allemania,  through  the 
land  of  the  Slavonians,  close  by  Atel,  the  capital  of 
the  Chazars,  whence  they  crossed  the  Sea  of  the  Cha¬ 
zars  (Caspian  Sea)  and  continued  their  voyage,  via 
Balkli,  Transoxania,  and  the  land  of  the  Tagasga, 
to  India  and  China.  These  merchants,  who  spoke 
Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  and  Sla¬ 
vonic,  “  traveled  continuously  from  west  to  east  from 
east  to  west  by  sea  and  by  land.”  They  carried  eu¬ 
nuchs,  serving-maids,  boys,  silks,  furs,  swords,  im¬ 
ported  musk,  aloes,  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  other 
products  of  the  Far  East  (Harkavy,  “Skazaniya 
Musulmanskikh  Pisatelei  o  Slavyanakli  1  Russkikh,” 
pp.  48,  53;  “Journal  Asiatique,”  1865). 

Hasdai  ibn  Sliaprut,  who  was  foreign  minister  to 
‘Abd  al-Raliman,  Sultan  of  Cordova,  in  his  letter  to 
King  Joseph  of  the  Chazars  (about  960),  relates  that 
the  first  information  about  that  kingdom  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  envoys  from  Khorassan,  and 
that  their  statements  were  corroborated  by  the  am¬ 
bassadors  from  Byzantium.  The  latter  told  him 
that  the  powerful  Chazars  were  maintaining  amica¬ 
ble  relations  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  with  which 
they  carried  on  by  sea  a  trade  in  fish,  skins,  and  other 
wares,  the  voyage  from  Constantinople  occupying 
fifteen  days.  Hasdai  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  the  Byzantine  embassy  to  transmit 
his  letter  to  the  king  of  the  Chazars,  and  with  that 
view  he  despatched  Isaac  ben  Nathan  with  valuable 
gifts  to  the  emperor,  requesting  him  to  aid  Isaac  in 
his  journey  to  Chazaria.  But  the  Greeks  interposed 
delays,  and  finally  sent  Isaac  back  to  Cordova.  Has¬ 
dai  then  decided  to  send  his  message  by  way  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Nisi  bis,  Armenia,  and  Bardaa,  but  the  envoys 
of  the  king  of  the  Gcbalim  (Boleslav  I.  of  Bohemia), 
who  had  then  just  arrived  in  Cordova,  and  among 
whom  were  two  Jews,  Saul  and  Joseph,  suggested 


a  different  plan.  They  offered  to  send  the  letter  to 
Jews  living  in  “Huugarin”  (Hungary),  who,  in  their 
turn,  would  transmit  it  to  “Russ”  (Russia),  and 
thence  through  “Bulgur”  (probably  the  country  of 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  Kuban)  to  its  destination 
(Atel,  the  capital  of  Chazaria).  As  the  envoys 
guaranteed  the  safe  delivery  of  the  message,  Hasdai 
accepted  the  proposal.  He  further  expressed  his 
thankfulness  that  God  in  His  mercy  had  not  de¬ 
prived  the  Jews  of  a  deliverer,  but  had  preserved 
the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Taking  a  keen  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Chazars,  Hasdai  begs  the  king 
to  communicate  to  him  a  detailed  account  of  the 
gcographv  of  his  country,  of  its  internal  constitu¬ 
tion,  of  the  customs  and  occupations  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  his  ancestry 
and  of  the  state,  in  this  letter  Hasdai  speaks  of  the 
tradition  according  to  which  the  Chazars  once  dwelt 
near  the  Seir  (Serir)  Mountains;  he  refers  to  the 
narrative  of  Eldad  lia-Daui,  who  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes ;  and  inquires  whether 
the  Chazars  know  anything  concerning  “the  end  of 
the  miracles  ”  (the  coming  of  the  Messiah).  As  to 
Eldad  lia-Dani’s  unauthenticated  account  of  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes  on  the  River  Sambation,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that,  according  to  Idrisi,  the  city  of 
Sarmel  (Sarkel-on-the-Don)  was  situated  on  the  River 
Al-Sabt  (Sambat),  which  is  the  River  Don.  The  name 
for  Kiev,  as  given  by  Constantine  Porpliyrogenitus, 
is  also  Sambatas  ( Sappa-ac ).  These  appellations  of 
the  River  Don  and  of  the  city  of  Kiev  point  evidently 
to  Jewish-Cliazar  influences  (Westberg,  “Ibrahim 
ibn  YaJvub’s  Reisebericht  liber  die  Slavenlande  aus 
dem  Jalire  965,”  p.  134,  St.  Petersburg,  1898). 

A  complete  account  of  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Hasdai  and  King  Joseph  has 
The  been  written  by  A.  Harkavy  (“  Yevre- 
Chazarian  iskaya  Biblioteka,”  viii.  135),  one  of 

Letters,  the  leading  authorities  on  the  history 
of  the  Chazars,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  in  substance,  an  extract  : 

The  Chazarian  correspondence  was  first  published  in  the 
work  “  Kol-Mebasser  ”  of  Isaac  Mkrisli  (Constantinople,  1577), 
into  whose  hands  these  documents  came  while  on  a  voyage 
from  Egypt  to  Constantinople.  He  published  them  with  the 
view  of  proving  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
the  Jews  still  had  their  own  country,  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  passage  in  Genesis  (xlix.  10),  “  the  scepter  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah.” 

Among  European  scholars  Johann  Buxtorf,  the  son,  was  the 
first  to  become  interested  in  the  Ohazarian  letters,  which  he 
printed  together  with  the  text  of  ‘Akrish  in  his  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  of  “  Cuzari  ”  (Basel,  1(500). 

Buxtorf  believed  that  the  letters  themselves  and  the  entire 
history  of  the  Chazarian  kiugdom  were  but  fable,  for  the  reason 
that  no  seafarers,  merchants,  or  other  travelers  had  brought 
any  information  concerning  such  a  flourishing  kingdom  as  that 
of  the  Chazars  was  reputed  to  be.  The  learned  Orientalist 
D'Herbelot  (“  Bibliotlieque  Orientate.”  ii.  455,  Paris,  1697),  mis¬ 
led  by  a  wrong  conception  of  the  “  Cuzari  ”  and  its  relation  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Chazars  to  Judaism,  leaves  the  authenticity  of 
the  correspondence  an  open  question. 

One  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  17th  century,  Samuel 
Boehart,  in  his  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  Chazars.  introduces 
the  account  of  Joseph  ben  Gorion  (Yosippon),  and  in  his  notes 
to  the  “■  Ynhasin  ”  of  Zacuto  gives  information  about  the  Chaza¬ 
rian  kingdom  and  the  Pea  of  the  Chazars  obtained  from  the 
“Geograpliia  Nubiensis”  of  the  Arabian  writer  Idrisi  (12th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  see  “  Geographia  Sacra,”  1646,  p.  22(5) .  Bochart’s  views, 
however,  are  not  important  because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
k‘  Cuzari  ”  or  of  the  Chazarian  letters.  All  the  skeptics  of  that 
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time  and  those  mentioned  below  had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  Chazars  and  Chazarian  Judaism  as  contained  in 
Slavonic.  Russian  sources,  or  of  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,”  which  dis¬ 
cusses  those  sources.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
first  author  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jews,  Basnage, 
who  in  his  “  Histoire  des  Juifs,”  v.  446,  Rotterdam,  1707,  prints 
the  Chazarian  letters,  has  the  boldness  to  declare  as  idle  fancy, 
not  only  the  kingdom  of  the  Chazars,  but  even  the  existence  of 
the  Chazarian  people,  which  was  invented,  he  considers,  by 
Jewish  boastfulness. 

About  the  same  time  Dom  Augustine  Calmet  issued  his  Bib¬ 
lical  researches,  part  of  which  treats  of  **  the  country  whither  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  led  away  and  where  the  said  tribes  now  live/’ 
Calmet  considers  Media  near  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  “  the  coun¬ 
try.”  and  that  it  is  also  identical  with  “  the  country  of  the  Cha¬ 
zars,”  which  was  glorified  so  much  in  the  rabbinical  writings. 
According  to  them  the  czar  of  the  Chazars  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion  in  the  eighth  century.  Calmet,  however,  considers  the 
whole  story  a  fiction  (Calmet,  “Bibliselie  Untersuchungen, 
Uebersetzt  von  Moslem,”  iv.  406-407.  Bremen,  1743). 

Baratiku,  “the  remarkable  child,”  also  considered  the  story 
of  the  Chazars  to  he  only  a  pleasing  novel ;  but  it  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  his  opinion  that  when  he  wrote  his  work  he  \\  as 
onlv  eleven  years  of  age  (Bara tier,  “  Voyage  de  R.  Benjamin  I'iis 
de  Jona  de  Tiulcla,”  ii.  285.  Amsterdam,  1734).  The  Danish 
historiographer  Frederick  Suhm,  who  in  1779  wrote  a  remark¬ 
able  work,  for  that  time,  oil  the  Chazars,  and  who  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  view  of  the  Hebraists  of  the  time  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  letter  of  King  Joseph,  was  the  first  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Hasdai 
(Suhm,  kk  Samlede  Skrifter  ”) .  The  ignorance  of  these  writers  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  only  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  translations  of  the  old  Arabic  writers,  Mas’udi, 
Istakhri.  Ibn  Haukal,  etc.,  on  the  Chazars,  issued.  The  first  to 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  the  Arabic  writers  to  corroborate 
tbe  accounts  of  the  Jewish  writers  on  the  Chazars,  was  the 
Lithuanian  historian  Tadeusz  Czacki,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  using  copies  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  relating  to  the  subject 
in  the  Library  of  Paris  (**  Rosprawa  o  Zydach,”  pp.  68-09.  Wilna. 
1807).  The  Russian  historian  Karamsin  also  made  use  of  Mas'u- 
di*s  information,  given  in  the  ”  Chrestomathy  ”  of  Silvestre  de 
Saey,  and  of  Abulfeda’s  researches  published  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Busehing’s  "  Historical  Magazine.” 

The  Russian  academician  Ch.  Fnihn  and  the  Swedish  scholar 
D’Ohsson  collected  and  published,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  the  Arabic  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  Chazars  known  at  that  time.  The  authenticity  of  the  letter 
of  King  Joseph  lias,  however,  since  been  fully  established  by 
the  very  material  which  those  scholars  had  at  their  disposal. 
Frahn  acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  Hasdai’s  letter,  but  not 
that  of  King  Joseph.  In  the  same  way  D’Ohsson,  although  he 
found  the  information  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  writers  in 
conformity  with  the  contents  of  the  Chazar  letters,  could  not 
help  doubting  its  genuineness  (kkPeuples  du  Caucase,”  p.  20;>). 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Hebrew  they  did  not  care  to  commit  themselves  on  a 
question  which  lay  outside  of  their  field  of  investigation. 

But  the  Jewish  scholars  had  no  doubts  whatever  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Chazarian  documents,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  critical  school  of  Rapoport  and  Zunz.  They 
were  made  use  of  bv  many  writers  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury;  as,  for  instance,  by  Judah  ha-Levi  (1140),  who  displayed  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  King  Joseph  s  epistle 
(Cassel. kk  Das  Buch  Kusari,”  pp.  13-14.  Leipsic,  1869),  and  by  the 
historian  Abraham  ibn  Daud  of  Toledo  (1160),  who  distinctly 
refers  to  the  same  letter  (kk  Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,”  p.  46b,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1711).  ^  _  . 

Later  on,  with  the  persecutions  which  ended  with  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  the  Chazarian  documents,  together 
with  many  other  treasures  of  medieval  Jewish  literature,  v  ere 
lost  to  the  learned,  and  were  not  recovered  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  they  were  found  in  Egypt  by  Isaac 
‘Akrish.  The  Jews  of  that  time  took  little  interest,  however,  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  being  absorbed  by  the  cheerless  events 
of  their  own  epoch.  The  first  reference,  therefore,  to  the  Chazar 
letters  is  by  Rabbi  Bacharach  of  Worms,  in  1679,  who  discovered 
proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Hasdai's  letter  in  an  acrostic  in  the 
poem  which  served  as  a  preface,  and  which  reads  as  follows  : 
”  I,  Hasdai,  son  of  Isaac,  son  of  Ezra  ben  Shaprut”  (see  “  Hut 
ba-Shani,”  p.  110b,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1769\* 

This  acrostic,  however,  again  remained  unnoticed  until  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Frensdorf,  independently  of  Bacharach,  in 
1836  (“  Zeitschrift  fhr  Jiidische  Theologie,”  ii.  513).  Four  years 
later  (1840)  the  genuineness  of  Hasdai’s  letter  was  absolutely 


proved  by  Joseph  Zedner.  He  also  acknowledged  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  ehaghan’s  letter,  but  did  not  submit  proofs  (“  Aus- 
wahl  H istorischer  Stiieke  aus  der  Judischen  Literatur,”  pp.  26- 
36,  Berlin,  1840).  At  the  same  time  Solomon  Munk  gave  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  both  letters  (“Orient, 
Lit.”  i.  136;  “Archives  Israelites,”  1848,  p.  343;  “  Melanges  de 
Philosophic  Juive  et  Arabe,”  p.  483,  Paris,  1859).  Since  then 
most  of  the  Jewish  scholars  have  adopted  his  view,  including 
Lebreclit,  1841 ;  Michael  Sachs,  1845;  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  1846-50; 
Z.  Frankel,  1852;  D.  Cassel  and  H.  Jolovicz,  1853,  1859,  1872; 
Leop.  Low,  1855-74;  Hartog,  1857;  Jost,  1858;  Steinsclmeider, 
1860;  Griitz,  1860  and  1871;  Harkavy,  beginning  with  1864; 
Geiger,  1865;  Kraushar,  1866:  D.  Kaufmann,  1877  ;  and  many 
others.  A  comparison  of  Jewish  with  other  sources,  especially 
with  Arabic,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  must  be  credited 
to  E.  Carmoly.  He  began  bis  work  with  the  comparison  of  the 
various  sources  in  his”  Revue  Orientale”  (1840-44).  He  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  1847  (“  ltineraires  de  la  Terre  Sainte,”  pp.  1-110,  Brus¬ 
sels,  1S47) .  Some  useful  supplements  to  Cannoly’s  works  were 
presented  by  Paulus  Cassel  in  1848  and  1877  (“  Magyarische 
Alterthiuner,”  pp.  183-219.  Berlin,  1848  ;  “  Dor  Chazarische  Ku- 
nigsbrief  aus  dem  10.  Jahrhundert,”  Berlin,  1877). 

The  results  of  these  investigations  were  accepted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Christian  scholars:  Grigoryev,  1834;  Schafarik,  1848; 
Lelevel,  1851-60;  Vivien  de  San  Martin.  1851;  8.  Solovyov,  1851- 
1874;  Byelevski,  1864 :  Bran,  1806-77 ;  Bilbasov,  1868-71 ;  Ivunik. 
1874  and  1878;  and  many  others.  Still  there  were  some  writers 
who  were  misled  by  the'earlier  opinions,  and  on  the  strength  of 
them  spoke  skeptically  of  the  documents;  as  Jacob  Goldenthal 
(1848):  Dobryakov  (1865);  and  even  the  historian  Ilovaiski 
(1876).* 

In  9G0  Ate!  (or  Itil),  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chazars,  was  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  the  modern  A strakhan,  on  the  right  bankof 
the  lower  Volga,  which  river  was  also  called  “Atel ” 
or  “Itil.”  The  meaning  of  “Atel” 
The  in  the  Gotliic  language  is  “father”  or 
Capital  of  “little  father,”  that  of  “Itil”  in  the 
Chazaria.  Turanian  language  is  “river”;  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
words  gave  the  river  its  name.  The  western  part 
of  the  cit}'  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by 
VowY  gates,  of  which  one  led  to  the  river,  and  the 
others  to  the  steppes.  Here  was  situated  the  king’s 
palace,  which  was  the  only  brick  building  in  the 
city.  According  to  MasTidi,  the  city  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  palace  of  the  cliaghan  standing 
on  an  island.  The  king  had  twenty-five  wives,  all 
of  royal  blood,  and  sixty  concubines,  all  famous 
beauties.  Each  one  dwelt  in  a  separate  tent  and 
was  watched  bv  a  eunuch.  The  authority  of  the 
cliaghan  was  so  absolute  that  during  his  absence 
from  the  capital,  even  his  viceroy,  or  coregent 
(called  “isha,”  or  “bek,”  or“pech”),  was  powerless. 
The  viceroy  had  to  enter  the  cliaghan \s  apartments 
barefooted  and  with  the  greatest  reverence.  He 
held  in  his  right  hand  a  chip  of  wood,  which  he  lit 
when  he  saliited  the  cliaghan,  whereupon  he  took 
his  seat  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  on  the  throne, 
which  was  of  gold.  The  walls  of  the  palace  were 
also  gilded,  and  a  golden  gate  ornamented  the 
palace. 

All  the  other  dwellings  of  the  then  populous  city 
were  insignificant  mud  huts  or  felt  tents.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cliaghan  of  the  Chazars  was  evidently 
similar  to  that  of  the  former  mikados  of  Japan, 
while  the  bek,  his  military  coregent,  corresponded 

*  The  translation  of  the  letters  given  by  Harkavy  is  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Public  Library.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  St.  Petersburg  manuscript  has  been  demonstrated  by 
him  (against  P.  Cassel,  Vambery,  etc.),  in  the  ”  Ilussische  Re¬ 
vue  ”  and  in  “  Meassef  Niddahim,  ”  i.,  No.  10,  pp.  149  et » \cq> 
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to  the  shoguns  of  the  latter.  Emperor  Heraclius 
in  626  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  clnighan  of  the 
Chazars,  and  Constantine  Copronymus,  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  embassy  of  the  Chazars  (834),  states 
that  it  was  sent  by  the  “  chaglian  and  the  pecli. 
Ibn  Fadlan  relates  that  the  king  of  the  Chazars  was 
called  the  “great  clnighan,”  and  his  deputy  “cha- 
ghan-bhoa”  (“bey,”  “beg,”  or  “bek”)-  The  bek 
led  the  army,  administered  the  alfairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  appeared  among  the  people;  and  to  him 
the  neighboring  kings  paid  allegiance.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  bek 
varied  with  the  times.  When  the  clnighan  wanted 
to  punish  any  one,  he  said,  “  Go  and  commit  sui¬ 
cide” _ a  method  resembling  the  Japanese  custom 

of  hara-kiri. 

The  mother  of  the  chaghan  resided  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  whose  eastern  part,  called  “Cha- 
/.aran,”  was  inhabited  by  merchants  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities.  The  city  and  its  environs  were  heavily 
shaded  by  trees.  The  Turkish  and  the  Chazar  lan-  | 
guages  predominated.  The  entourage  ol  the  cha¬ 
ghan,  numbering  4,000  men, consisted  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  different  nationalities.  The  White  Chazars 
were  renowned  for  their  beauty ;  and  according  to 
Demidov,  the  mountaineers  of  the  Crimea  con¬ 
trasted  very  favorably  with  the  Nogay  Tatars,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  considerably  intermixed  with  the 
Chazars  and  with  the  equally  fine  race  of  the  Ku- 
mans.  Besides  the  White  Chazars,  there  were  also 
Black  Chazars  (who  were  almost  as  dark  as  the 
Hindus),  Turkish  immigrants,  Slavonians,  Hunno- 
Bulgars,  Jews,  who  lived  mostly  in  the  cities,  and 
various  Caucasian  tribes,  such  as  the  Abghases,  Ka- 
bardines,  Ossetes,  Avares,  Lcsghians,  etc. 

The  Chazars  cultivated  rice,  millet,  fruit,  grains, 
and  the  vine.  They  had  important  fisheries  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  st  urgeon  constituted  the  main 
article  of  food.  The  Arabic  writer  Al-Makdisi  re¬ 
marks:  “In  Chazaria  there  are  many 
Trade  and  sheep,  and  Jews,  and  much Jioney  ” 
Commerce.  (“Bibl.  Geograph.  Arabic.”  iii.,  Ley¬ 
den,  1877).  From  the  upper  Volga  they 
brought  down  from  the  Alordvines  and  Russians 
honey  and  valuable  furs,  which  they  exported  to 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Franco.  They  supplied  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Constantinople  with  hides,  furs,  fish,  Indian 
goods,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  chaghan  and  his 
suite  resided  in  the  capital  only  during  the  winter 
months.  From  the  month  of  Nisan  (April)  they  led  a 
nomadic  life  in  the  steppes,  returning  to  the  city 
about  the  Feast  of  Hanukkah  (December).  The  es¬ 
tates  and  vineyards  of  the  chaghan  were  on  the  island 
on  which  his  palace  was  situated.  Another  city  of 
the  Chazars,  Sememler,  between  zVtel  and  Bab  al- 
Abwab,  was  surrounded  by  40,000  vines.  It  was 
identical  with  the  modern  Turku,  near  Petrovsk, 
which  is  now  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Ivuniyks.  The 
latter  are  supposed  to  lie  descended  from  the  t  ba¬ 
zars  (Klaproth.*-  Memoire  sur  les  Khazars,”  in  “  Jour¬ 
nal  Asiatique,”  1823,  iii.). 

At  the  Byzantine  court  the  chaghan  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  In  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
him  the  seal  of  three  solidi  was  used,  which  marked 
him  as  a  potentate  of  the  first  rank,  above  even  the 
pope  and  the  Oarlovingian  monarchs.  Emperor 


Justinian  II.,  after  his  flight  from  Kherson  to  Doros, 
took  refuge  during  his  exile  with  the  chaghan,  and 
married  the  chaghan’s  daughter  Irene, 
Relations  who  was  famous  for  her  beauty  (702) 
with  By-  (Nicephorus,  “Breviarium,”  ed.  Bonn, 
zantium.  1837,  p.  46).  Emperor  Leo  IV. ,  “the 
Chazar”  (775-780),  the  son  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  was  thus  a  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Chazars.  From  his  mother  lie  inherited  his  mild, 
amiable  disposition.  Justinian’s  rival,  Bardanes, 
likewise  sought  an  asylum  in  Chazaria.  Chazarian 
troops  were  among  the  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
imperial  court;  and  they  fought  for  Leo  VI-  against 
Simeon  of  Bulgaria  in  888. 

King  Joseph  in  his  letter  to  Hasdai  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  kingdom: 

“  The  country  up  the  river  is  within  a  four  months’  journey  to 
the  Orient,  settled  by  the  following  nations  who  pay  tribute  to  the 
Chazars :  Burtas,  Bui  gar,  Suvar,  Arissu,  Tzar- 
Cliazarian  mis,  Yemit,  Syever,  and  Slaviyun.  Thence  the 
Territories,  boundary-line  runs  to  Buarusm  as  far  as  the 
Jordjan.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  seacoast 
that  live  within  a  month’s  distance  pay  tribute  to  the  Chazars. 
To  the  south  Semender,  Bak-Tacllu,  and  the  gates  of  the  Bab 
al-Abwab  are  situated  on  -the  seashore.  Thence  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  mountains  of  Azttr,  Bak-Bagda,  Sricli,  Kiton, 
Arku,  Simula,  Sagsar,  Albusser,  Ukusser,  Kiadusser,  Tzidlag, 
Zunikh.  which  are  very  high  peaks,  and  to  the  Alans  as  far  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Kassa,  Kalkial,  Takat,  Cebu  hand  the  Con- 
stantinian  Sea.  To  the  west,  Sarkel,  Samkrtz,  Kerfcz,  Sugdai, 
Aluss,  Lambat,  Bartnit.  Alubika,  Kut,  Mankup,  Budik,  Alma, 
ancl  Grusin— all  these  western  localities  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Constantinian  (Black)  Sea.  Thence  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  north,  traversing  the  land  of  Basa,  w  hit'll  is 
on  the  River  Vagbez.  Here  on  the  plains  live  nomadic  tribes, 
which  extend  to  the  frontier  of  the  Gagries,  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea  ;  and  they  all  pay  tribute  to  the  Chazars. 
The  king  of  the  Chazars  himself  has  established  his  residence 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  guard  its  entrance  and  to 
prevent  the  Russians  from  reaching  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thus 
penetrating  to  the  land  of  the  Ishmaelites.  In  the  same  way 
the  Chazars  bar  enemies  from  the  gales  of  Bab  al-Abwab.” 

Even  the  Russian  Slavonians  of  Kiev  had,  in  the 
ninth  century,  to  pay  as  yearly  tax  to  the  Chazars  a 
sword  and  the  skin  of  a  squirrel  for  each  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  Cri¬ 
mean  Goths  rebelled  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Chazars.  the  latter  occupied  the  Gothic  capital, 
Doros.  The  Chazars  were  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Gothic  bishop  Joannes:  but  when  he 
War  with  had  surrendered,  the  Goths  submitted 
Goths.  to  the  rule  of  the  Chazars  (Braun, 
“  Die  Letzten  Scliicksale  tier  Krimgo- 
tlien.”  p.  14,  St.  Petersburg.  1890;  Tomascliefc, 
“Die  Got  hen  in  Tauricn,”  Vienna,  1881). 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  when 
the  Chazars  were  often  annoyed  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  Petchenegs,  Emperor  Theophilus,  fearing  for 
the  safety  of  the  Byzantine  trade  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations,  despatched  his  brother-in-law,  Petr  on 
Kamateros,  with  materials  and  workmen  to  build 
for  the  Chazars  the  fortress  Sarkel  on  the  Don  (834). 
Sarkel  (“Sar-kel,”  the  white  abode;  Russian, 
“  Byelaya  Vyczha  ”)  served  as  a  military  post  and 
as  a  commercial  depot  for  the  north. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the  apostle 
of  the  Slavonians,  Constantine  (Cyril),  went  to  the 
Crimea  to  spread  Christianity  among  the  Chazars 
(Tomaschek,  l,  c,  p.  25).  At  this  time  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chazars  stood  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and 
was  constantly  at  war  with  the  Arabian  calits  and 
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their  leaders  in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  Tlie  Per¬ 
sian  Jews  hoped  that  the' Chazars  might  succeed  in 
destroying  the  califs'  country  (Harkavy,  in  Ivoliut 
Memorial  Volume,  p.  244).  The  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Chazars  were  held  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Orient  may  he  seen  in  the  application  to  them — in 
an  Arabic  commentary  on  Isaiah  ascribed  by  some 
to  Saadia,  and  by  others  to  Benjamin  Naliawandi— 
of  Isa.  xlviii.  14:  “The  Lord  hath  loved  him.” 
“This,”  says  the  commentary,  “ refers  to  the  Cha¬ 
zars,  who  will  go  and  destroy  Babel  ” — i.e. .  Babylo¬ 
nia— a  name  used  to  designate  the  country  of  the 
Arabs  (Harkavy,  in  “  Ha-Maggid,  ”  1877,  p.  357). 

The  chaghans  of  the  Chazars,  in  their  turn,  took 
great  interest  in  and  protected  their  coreligionists, 
the  Jews.  When  one  of  the  chaghans  received  in¬ 
formation  (c.  921)  that  the  Mohammedans  had  des¬ 
troyed  a  synagogue  in  the  land  of  Babung  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Harkavy  the  market  of  Camo- 
Jewish.  mile  in  Atel  is  meant),  he  gave  orders 
Sym-  that  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  in  his 
pathies.  capital  should  be  broken  off,  and  the 
muezzin  executed.  lie  declared  that 
he  would  have  destroyed  all  the  mosques  in  the  coun¬ 
try  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  the  Mohammedans 
would  in  turn  destroy  all  the  sy  nagogues  in  their  lands 
(Ibn  Fadlan,  in  Frahn,  “  De  Chazaris,”  p.  18).  In  the 
conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Magyars  (889)  the  Cha¬ 
zars  rendered  considerable  assistance.  They  had, 
however,  settled  in  Pannonia  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Magyars.  This  is  evident  from  the  names  of  such 
places  as  Kozar  and  Kis-Kozanl  in  the  Nograd,  and 
Great-Ivozar  and  Raezkozar  in  the  Baranya  district 
(Karl  Szabo,  “ Magyar  Akademiai  Ertesito,”  i.  332, 
cited  by  Vambery  in  his“  Ursprung  der  Magyaren,” 
p.  132;  compare  Kolm,  “AZsidok  Tbrteuete  Mag- 
yarorszagon” — The  History  of  the  Jews  in  Hun¬ 
gary — i.  12  et  seq.). 

MasTidi  relates  the  following  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  Chazars  in  connection  with  Russian  inva¬ 
sions  of  Tabaristan  and  neighboring  countries: 

”  After  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira  (913-911).  five  hundred  Rus¬ 
sian  [Northmen's]  ships,  everyone  of  which  had  a  hundred  men 
on  hoard,  came  to  the  estuary  of  the  Don, 
War  with  which  opens  into  the  Pont  us,  and  is  in  com- 
Russians,  munication  with  tlie  river  of  the  Chazars,  the 
Volga.  The  king  of  the  Chazars  keeps  a  garri¬ 
son  on  this  side  of  the  estuary  with  efficient,  warlike  equipment 
to  exclude  any  other  power  from  its  passage.  The  king  of  the 
Chazars  himself  frequently  takes  the  Held  against  them  if  this 
garrison  is  too  weak. 

"  When  the  Russian  vessels  reached  the  fort  they  sent  to  tlie 
king  of  tlie  Chazars  to  ask  his  permission  to  pass  through  his 
dominions,  promising  him  half  the  plunder  which  they  might 
take  from  the  nations  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  this  sea.  He 
gave  them  leave.  They  entered  the  country,  and  continuing 
their  voyage  up  the  River  Don  as  far  as  the  river  of  the  Chazars, 
they  went  down  this  river  past  the  town  of  Atel  and  entered 
through  its  mouth  into  the  sea  of  the  Chazars.  They  spread 
over  el-Jil,  ed-Dailem.  Tabaristan.  Aboskum,  which  is  the  name 
for  the  coast  of  Jordjan,  the  Naphtha  country,  and  toward  A  der- 
bijan,  the  town  of  Ardobil,  which  is  in  Aderbijan,  and  about 
three  days’  journey  from  the  sea.  The  nations  on  the  coast  had 
no  means  of  repelling  the  Russians,  although  they  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  defense;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
this  sea  are  well  civilized.  When  the  Russians  had  secured 
their  booty  and  captives,  they  sailed  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  Chazars  and  sent  messengers  with  money  and  spoils  to  the 
king,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  they  had  made.  The 
Larissians  and  other  Moslems  in  the  country  of  the  Chazars 
heard  of  the  attack  of  the  Russians,  and  they  said  to  their  king: 
1  The  Russians  have  invaded  the  country  of  our  Moslem  brothers ; 
they  have  shed  their  blood  and  made  their  wives  and  children 


captives,  as  they  are  unable  to  resist ;  permit  us  to  oppose  them.’ 
The  Moslem  army,  which  numbered  about  15,000,  took  the  Held 
and  fought  for  three  days.  The  Russians  were  put  the  sword, 
many  being  drowned,  and  only  5,000  escaping.  These  were 
slain  by  the  Burtas  and  by  the  Moslems  of  Targhiz.  The  Rus- 
sians  did  not  make  a  similar  attempt,  after  that  year”  (Mas’udi 
[tr.  by  Spreuger],  in  ”  Historical  Kneyc.,”  pp.  410-120). 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Mashidi,  the 
Russians  invaded  the  trans-Caucasian  country  in 
944,  but  were  careful  in  this  expedition  to  take  a 
di  tie  rent  route. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Cliazar  kingdom.  The  Russian 
Varangians  had  firmly  established  themselves  at 
Kiev,  while  the  powerful  dominions  of  the  Chazars 
had  become  dangerous  to  tlie  Byzantine  empire, 
and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions  on  government  written  for  his  son,  carefully 
enumerates  the  Alans,  the  Petclicnegs,  the  Uzes,  and 
the  Bulgarians  as  the  forces  on  which  he  must  rely 
to  check  the  influence  of  the  Chazars. 

Five  years  after  the  correspondence  between  the 
king  of  the  Chazars  and  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut  (905), 
the  Russian  prince  Swyatoslaw  made  war  upon  the 
Chazars,  apparently  for  the  possession  of  Taurida 
and  Taman.  The  Russians  had  already  freed  from 
the  rule  of  the  Chazars  a  part  of  the 
Decline  and  Black  Bulgurs,  and  had  established 
Fall  of  the  a  separate  Russian  duchy  tinder  the 
Chazars.  name  of  “Tmutrakan”;  but  in  the 
Crimean  peninsula  the  Chazars  still 
had  possessions,  and  from  the  Caucasian  side  the 
Russian  Tmutrakan  suffered  from  the  irruption  of 
the  Kossogian  and  Karbardine  princes,  who  were 
tributary  to  the  chaghan  of  the  Chazars.  The  for¬ 
tress  of  Sarkel  and  the  city  of  Atel  were  the  chief 
obstacles  to  Russian  predatory  expeditions  on  tlie 
Caspian  Sea.  After  a  hard  tight  the  Russians  con¬ 
quered  the  Chazars.  Swyatoslaw  destroyed  Sarkel, 
subdued  also  the  tribes  of  tlie  Ivossogians  and  Yass 
(Alans),  and  so  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Russian  Tmutrakan.  They  destroyed  the  city  of 
Bulgur,  devastated  the  country  of  the  Burtas.  and 
took  possession  of  Atel  and  Semender. 

Four  years  later  the  Russians  conquered  all  the 
Clmzariau  territory  east  of  tlie  Sea  of  Azov.  Only 
the  Crimean  territory  of  the  Chazars  remained  in 
their  possession  until  1010,  when  they  were  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Russians  and  Byzan¬ 
tines.  The  last  of  the  chaghans,  George  Tzula,  was 
taken  prisoner;  some  of  the  Chazars  took  refuge  in 
an  island  of  the  Caspian,  Siahcouyo;  others  retired 
to  the  Caucasus;  while  many  were  sent  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  Kiev,  where  a  Cliazar  community  had 
long  existed.  Many  intermingled  in  tlie  Crimea 
with  the  local  Jews;  the  Krimtschaki  arc  probably 
their  descendants — perhaps  some  of  the  Subbotnik! 
also  (“Voskhod,”  1891,  iv.-vi.).  Some  went  to 
Hungary,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  re¬ 
mained  in  their  native  country.  Many  members  of 
the  Cliazarian  royal  family  emigrated  to  Spain. 
Until  the  thirteenth  century  the  Crimea  was  known 
to  European  travelers  as  “  Gazaria,”  the  Italian  form 
of  “Cliazaria.” 

Bibliography  :  I.  ‘Akrish,  K<>1  Mchctfiscr,  Constantinople,  1577 ; 
Cassel,  Der  Chazarisclie  Koni<ixI>rict\  Berlin,  1877 ;  Oarmoly, 
in  Revue  Oricntale ,  i..  Brussels,  1841 ;  Cliwolson,  Ibn-Dasta 
Izvyextitja  o  Chazarcikh ,  Burtasakh ,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg, 
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1869;  Friilin,  Dc  Chazaris;  Excerpt  a  dc  Scriptordms  Aia- 
picAs ,  St.  Petersburg,  1821;  idem,  Ibn  hoszlau  (lad lan),  St. 
Petersburg,  1828;  Grigoryev,  Rossia  i  Asia,  St.  Petersburg, 
1870  *  Harkavv,  Soobshcheniya  o  Chazarakya ,  m  1  cvrciska- 
W  Bibliotcka ,  viii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1880;  idem,  Chazarskia 
Pisma,  in  Ycvveiskaya  Bibliotclm ,  vii.,  St.  Petersbuig,  18 1 J , 
idem  in  Geiger’s  Jild.  Zcit.  iii.,  Breslau,  1805;  idem,  ui  ixdz- 
svwt ,  1880,  No.  4;  idem,  Nyckotoryya  Dannyya,  m  Irudy 
h,  Archeologlchcsluwo .  Syczda  v  Kazcmi  Kazan,  1884; 
idem ,  in  Hussischc  Revue,  187o,  18 u  ;  Hirschfeld,  Das  Buck 
Al-Cliazari ,  Breslau,  1885 ;  Klaproth,  Mcmoire  stir  Jcs  K ba¬ 
zars.  in  Journal  Askdique,  ser.  1,  vol.  iii.;  Neumann,  Die 
Vblker  des  Siidlichcn  Russlands,  Leipsic,  184<  ;  G.  d  Ohsson, 
Les  Pcuplcs  du  Caucase,  Paris,  1828;  Sprenger,  Al-Mas*udi  s 
Meadows  of  Gold,  i.,  London,  1841 ;  Vambery,  Dcr  br sprung 
der  Magtjdren,  Leipsic,  1882;  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Sur  les 
Khazars,  in  Nouvellcs  A  tin  ales  des  Voyages,  lbol;  Bucher, 
La  Conversion  des  Khazars  d'apres  un  Uuvrage  Midra- 
scHiquc,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xx.  144-140;  and  works  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text.  See,  also,  Armenia,  Caucasus,  and 
Crimea.  II.  R. 


CHEBAR ;  Name  of  a  Babylonian  river  or  canal, 
by  the  side  of  ■which  Ezekiel “  saw  visions”  (Ezelv.  i.  1, 
3;  iii.  15,  23;  x.  15  et  seq.).  The  Hebrew  “nahar” 
usually  rendered  “river,”  was  evidently  used 
also  for  “  cam'll  ”  (=  Babylonian  “  naru” ;  compare  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  1,  “naharoth  Babel”;  that  is,  “canals  of 
Babylon  ”).  In  Babylonian,  “  jSTaru  Kabaru  ”  means, 
literally,  “  great  canal. ”  The  river  has  usually,  been 
identified  with  the  Chabor,  a  tributary  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium;  a  mis¬ 
take  not  to  be  justified  in  view  of  the  definite  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  in  the  land  of  Chaldea.  1  he  stream 
intended  is  undoubtedly  the  Kabaru,  a  large  navi¬ 
gable  canal  near  Nippur,  twice  mentioned  in  an  in¬ 
scription  recovered  by  the  Babylonian  Expedition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (see  Hilpreclitand 
Clay,  “Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,”  ix.  50). 


CHECHELNIK :  Town  in  the  government  of 
Podolia,  Russia,  having  (1898)  a  population  of  about 
7,000,  including  1,967  Jews.  Their  principal  occu¬ 
pation  is  commerce;  but  352  are  engaged  in  various 
handicrafts,  and  96  are  journeymen.  About  200 
Jews  earn  a  livelihood  as  farm -laborers;  and  41  are 
employed  in  the  local  factories.  There  are  no  char¬ 
itable  organizations,  and  poverty  among  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  is  general.  A  private  school  for  boys 
with  100  pupils,  and  23  hadarim  with  367  pupils, 
constitute  the  Jewish  educational  institutions  of 
Chechelnik. 

n.  n.  b- 

CHECHERSK:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev,  Russia,  with  a  population  (in  1898)  of 
2,819,  including  1,692  Jews.  The  latter  are  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  in  commerce,  but  323  follow  various 
handicrafts.  Of  these  158  own  shops,  60  are  wage¬ 
workers,  and  105  are  apprentices.  Shoemaking  is  the 
predominant  industry,  120  persons  being  engaged  in 
it.  There  are,  besides,  31  day-laborers.  The  chari¬ 
table  organizations  consist  of  a  Gemilut  Hasadim,  a 
Lehem  Ebyonim  and  a  Bikkur  Holim.  Over  40 
families  apply  yearly  for  aid  for  the  Passover  holi¬ 
days.  The  educational  institutions  include  an  ele¬ 
mentary  government  school  with  80  pupils,  15  being 
Jews,  and  15  luidarim,  with  140  scholars.  When  the 
uprising  under  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  broke  out  in 
1648,  Cliecliersk  was  taken  by  the  Cossacks,  who 
massacred  all  the  Jews  there. 

Bibliography  :  Rcgcsty ,  i.  403,  411,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

H.  K.  b- 


CHEDORLAOJyEER. — Biblical  Data;  Name 
of  a  king  of  Elam  (Gen.  xiv.  1),  who  made  conquests 
as  far  west  as  Canaan  and  exercised  supremacy  over 
its  southeastern  part.  After  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  twelve  years,  the  five  local  kings,  or  princes, 
rebelled  in  the  thirteenth  year,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
were  assailed  and  reduced  by  Chedorlaomer,  assisted 
by  Amkapiiel,  King  of  Shinar;  Aiiioch,  King  of 
Ellasar,  and  Tidal,  King  of  Goyim. 


_ _ Critical  View:  The  name  “Chedorlaomer” 

has  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  that  has 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  since  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  native  Elamite  and  Babylonian  documents. 
The  first  clue  to  an  identification  of  the  name  is 
found  in  the  fact,  everywhere  now  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lished,  that  the  name  is  a  correct  Elamite  compound. 
Its  first  half,  “Chedor”  (=  “Kudur,”  “servant  of,” 
or  “worshiper  of”),  is  found  frequently  in  Ela¬ 
mite  proper  names,  such  as  “  Kudur-nanhundi  ” 
(“  naliliunte  ”  in  Susian  or  Elamite)  and  “Kudur- 
mabuk.”  The  latter  half  of  the  name,  “Corner,” 

^  “  lagamaru  ”),  is  the  name  of  an  Elamite  deitj, 

mentioned  by  Assurbanipal. 

Apart  from  these  certain  facts,  all  else  is  matter 
of  controversy.  Scheil  believed  that  he  had  found 
the  name  on  a  tablet  of  Hammurabi  in  the  form 
“ Ku-du-la-uh-ga-mar ”  (“Revue  Biblique,”  1896,  p. 
600),  but  the  name  is  now  proved  to  be^“  Inul; sliam- 
mar.”  Pinches  has  found  the  name  “Kudur-ku-ku- 
mal  ”  in  a  tablet  dating  probably  from  the  period  of 
the  Arsacidie.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  read¬ 
ing  and  the  late  date  of  the  text,  it  is  possible  that 
the  person  intended  is  really  the  same  as  the  Chedor¬ 
laomer  of  Genesis,  though  most  scholars  are  opposed 
to  this  view.  The  tablet  in  question  is  couched  in 
a  florid,  poetical  style,  and  little  material  of  historical 
value  can  be  gleaned  from  it.  For  the  present  the 
records  give  only  the  rather  negative  result  that 
from  Babylonian  and  Elamite  documents  nothing 
definite  has  been  learned  of  Chedorlaomer.  It  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  character  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv.  to 
have  learned  that  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  is  not  a 
fiction. 


Bibliography:  Schrader,  KciUnschriftcn  des  Alien  Testa¬ 
ments,  2d  eel.,  pp.  135  ct  seq •;  (compare  paper  read  by  Pinches 
before  the  Victoria  Institute)  Jan.  20. 189(> :  L.  \\ .  king,  Let¬ 
ters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  1898,  \ol.  i. 


CHEESE  :  The  curd  of  milk  run  into  molds  and 
allowed  to  coagulate.  This  article  of  food  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Three  expressions 
seem  at.  least  to  indicate  that  various  kinds  and 
forms  of  cheese  were  in  use :  1.  Gebinah  ”  (Job  x. 
10)  denotes  the  ordinary  article,  prepared  in  Biblical 
times  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  Syria.  ■  Milk  is  passed 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  curd,  after  being  salted,  is 
molded  into  disks  about  the  size  of  the  hand  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  From  such  cheese  a  cool,  acid 
drink  is  made  by  stirring  it  in  water.  2.  "Hanze 
he-lmlab  ”  (I  Sam.  xvii.  18)  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  sweet  milk,  and  to  have  been  something 
like  cottage-cheese.  It  is  not  certain  wliat  she- 
fot  bakar”  (II  Sam.  xvii.  29)  signifies.  Perhaps 
the  Masoretic  reading  is  corrupt.  If  not,  “cream 


Cheese 
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or  “cheese”  may  be  its  meaning.  3.  “Ilem ’ah.” 
ordinarily  “cream,”  signifies  “cheese”  in  Prow 
xxx.  33. 

In  post-Biblical  days  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  gild.  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  v.  4,  £  1),  at  all  events,  mentions  “the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  cheese-makers,”  and  many  are  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Talmudic  writings  to  the  preparation 
of  hard  cheese  (Shab.  96a:  Tosef.,  Shab.  x. :  Yer. 
Shab.  vii.  10a,  end;  Yer.  Ma‘as.  ii.  3a;  Yer.  B.  M. 
vii,  lib).  Yer.  Slick,  vii.  3c  mentions  a  disk 
(“  iggul  ”)  of  cheese.  Cheese  and  water  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  constituting  a  very  poor  meal  (Yer.  M.  Iy. 
iii.  83b;  Yer.  Ned.  v.  40d,  beginning). 

Cheese  was  one  of  the  articles  included  in  the  list 
of  eighteen  prohibitions  enacted  at  the  famous  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Ilananiah  ben  ITezekiah 
ben  Garon  (Shab.  i.  7).  which  could  never  be  re¬ 
voked  because  they  who  had  adopted  them  gave 
their  lives  for  them  (Yer.  Shab.  i.  7  ;  3c.  The  Misli- 
nah  docs  not  enumerate  them  specifically;  in  the 
Gemara  there  are  long  debates  concerning  them :  but 
a  Baiaita  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai  (ib.) 
furnishes  the  particulars.  According  to  this  war 
measure,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  buy  bread,  oil, 
cheese,  wine,  vinegar,  etc.,  from  an  idolater.  In 
the  Mishnah  (*Ab.  Zarah,  ii.  5.  29a)  cheese  from  Bet 
Oneiki  (  —  Bithnica ;  Yer.  reading  ;  Tosef t-a 

has  here  tf'p'yn;  according  to  Rapoport,  “Erek  ZMil - 
lin,”  Yeneca  in  Media  is  referred  to)  is  declared  to 
be  “  issur  ”  (interdicted),  Rashi  explaining  that  cheese 
from  any  other  locality  may  be  eaten.  According 
to  R.  Mei'r  this  issur  carries  xvitli  it  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  using  cheese  for  other  purposes  than 
eating,  an  opinion  not  accepted  by  the  Rabbis.  R. 
Joshua  is  reported  as  accounting  for  the  prohibition 
by  the  fact  that  the  makers  of  cheese,  who  were 
all  either  pagans  (Dn^lJ)  or  Bithvnians  (see  Pliny, 
“Historia  Xaturalis,”  xi.  97;  Wiesner.  in  “Bon 
Chananja,”  I860,  col.  75),  placed  the  cheese  (to 
ripen  it)  in  the  rennet-bag  of  an  animal  that  had  died 
of  disease.  Another  of  the  reasons  advanced  is  that 
most  of  the  Bithynian  calves  whose  stomachs  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  idolatrous  rites  (‘Ab.  Zarah  34b).  Besides 
this,  the  contact  of  the  rennet  with  the  cheese  would 
come  under  the  general  prohibition  against  mixing 
milk  and  meat. 

The  later  religious  practise  has  been  to  interdict 
all  cheese  made  by  non-Jews  suspected  of  idolatry. 
Cheese  made  by  Jews  from  the  milk  of  animals  orig¬ 
inally  destined  for  idolatry  seems  also  to  have  been 
forbidden,  and  so  was  cheese  of  heathen  manufac¬ 
ture,  even  if  kept  in  leaves  or  herbs  (see  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah,  llo,  2;  “Yad,”  Ma'akalot  Asu- 
rot,  iii.).  So  strictly  was  this  prohibition  observed 
that  for  a  long  time  the  Jews  of  England  used  to 
get  their  cheese  from  Holland  so  as  to  be  certain 
that  it  had  been  prepared  according  to  Jewish 
custom.  E.  G.  II. 

CHELEBI,  RAPHAEL  JOSEPH.  See  Ra¬ 
phael  Joseph  of  Aleppo. 

CHELLUS  (Xe/.ovq;  Codex  Sinai ticus,  Xec/.ovc; 
Syriac  version.  Place  mentioned  in  Judith  i. 

9  as  lying  before  Kadesli  and  the  River  of  Egypt. 


Reland  (“Pahestina  ex  Monumentis  Voteribus  Ulus- 
trafca,”  p.  717)  is  probably  correct  in  identifying  it 
with  the  cit}^  of  Elusa  (according  to  the  Targum, 
HV^n),  which  was  situated  on  the  south  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  was  noted  for  its  particular  cult.  Less 
probable  is  the  supposition  of  Movers,  according  to 
which  Chcllus  is  the  Biblical  “Ilalhul,”  mentioned 
in  Joshua  xv.  58.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the- 
O.  T.,  but  is  found  in  the  form  “Alusa”  in  Jose¬ 
phus  (“  Ant.”  xi  v.  1,  §  4) ;  not  identical  with  “  Alius,” 
mentioned  hy  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (“  Onomasticon,” 
pp.  85,  G:  211,  3).  The  modern  name  is  “Chalasa,”’ 
and  the  place  contains  onty  ruins. 

e.  g.  ir.  F.  Bu. 

CHELM  or  CHOLM  :  Town  in  the  government 
of  Kovno,  Russia,  It  has  a  population  of  about 
4,200,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  about  300, 
are  Jews.  Most  of  them  arc  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  only  549  being  artisans.  The  town  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  leather,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  bris¬ 
tles,  and  lumber,  shipping  these  products  to  com¬ 
mercial  centers,  such  as  Konigsberg,  Riga,  and 
Li bau.  About  30  Jews  find  employment  in  the  local 
factories,  corn  mills,  and  sawmills;  80  are  journey¬ 
men,  draymen,  and  porters;  30  arc  engaged  in  gar¬ 
dening,  cultivating  a  tract  of  30  dcciatines,  which 
they  parity  own  and  partly  hold  on  lease;  and  8 
live  by  dairying.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
several  settlements  inhabited  by  Jewish  agricul¬ 
turists. 

The  charitable  instit  utions  include  societies  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
for  affording  temporary  shelter  to  the  destitute. 
The  only  educational  institutions  are  the  hadarim. 

ir.  r.  S.  J. 

CHELM,  EPHRAIM  B.  JOSEPH.  See  Eph¬ 
raim  u.  Joseph  Ciielm. 

CHELM,  SOLOMON  B.  MOSES.  See  Solo¬ 
mon  r.  Moses  Chelm. 

CHELOD  :  A  name  occurring  in  Judith  i.  6b,  and 
designating  apparently  the  Chaldeans.  In  place  of 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  “many  nations  of  the 
sons  of  Ohelod  assembled  themselves  to  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Arioch  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Arplmxad,”  it  is  perhaps  better  to  translate — follow¬ 
ing  the  Greek  version — “there  came  together  many 
nations  unto  the  array  of  the  sons  of  Chcleul.”  The 
Syriac  renders  “to  fight  against  the  Chaldeans.” 
And  while  it  is  true  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called 
“king  of  the  Assyrians”  in  Judith,  and  not  “of  the 
Chaldeans,”  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term 
“Chaldeans”  is  used  in  the  late  Book  of  Daniel  as  a 
race-name  for  the  Babylonians  of  the  time  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (see  Prince,  “Daniel,”  pp.  59-61).  The 
text  of  Judith  seems  to  imply  that  the  “sons  of 
Chelod  ”  were  Nebuchadnezzar’s  army.  Although  it 
is  not  impossible  that  “Chelod”  or  “Chcleul”  comes 
from  a  corrupt  Aramaic  form  denoting  “  Chaldeans,” 
the  whole  matter  is  very  uncertain. 

The  idea  that  Calneli  is  meant  is  quite  as  improba¬ 
ble  as  the  theory  that  the  word  is  from  the  Hebrew 
“holed”  (mole),  and  that  “children  of  the  mole”  is 
an  opprobrious  term  for  the  Syrians  (Ewald,  “  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,”  iii.  543). 

j.  «ju.  J.  D.  P. 
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CHELTJB :  A  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  cage,  as 
in  Jer.  v.  27.  It  is  also  the  name  of  two  men  :  (1) 
The  brother  of  Shuali  and  father  of  Mehir  of  the 
tribe  of  Judali  (I  Cliron.  iv.  11).  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Xato/3.  (2)  The  father  of  David’s  chief 
gardener,  Ezri  (I  Cliron.  xxvii.  26),  1014  b.c.  In  the 
Septuagint  XeAor/5. 

js.  G.  n.  J-  D.  B. 

CHEETJBAI :  This  is  probably  another  form  of 
the  name  Caleb.  It  occurs  in  I  Cliron.  ii.  9. 

E.  G.  IT.  G.  B.  L. 

CHEMARIM  :  Plural  of  lEG ;  occurs  as  translit¬ 
eration  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  English  translation  of 
Zcph.  i.  4,  and  also  as  the  marginal  reading  both  in  A. 
V.  and  P.  V.  to  II  Kings  xxiii.  5  and  Iiosea  x.  5,  where 
the  text  renders  the  Hebrew  by  “idolatrous  priests” 
and  “  priests.”  In  Zepli.  i.  4  the  Septuagint  omits 
it,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  parallelism  goes 
far  to  indicate  that  there  it  is  an  interpolation.  But 
Wellhausen  and  others  have,  by  emending  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Iiosea  iv.  4,  'yiDD  to  read  Ynp^rs  TO) 
(my  people  like  its  idolatrous  priests),  claimed  for 
the  word  another  passage  in  old  Hebrew  writings. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  well  assured  to  be 
“  priests.  ”  It  occurs  with  certainty  in  this  acceptation 
in  Semitic  inscriptions  (Halevy,  in  “  Rev.  Sem.”  1896, 
pp.  280,  282;  “C.  I.  S.”  ii.  170),  and  possibly  as  44  ka- 
miru  ”  on  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (Bezold,  “Oriental 
Dipolmacy,”  p.  92).  In  the  Aramaic  and  in  the  Pe- 
shitta  “  kumra  ”  stands  for  “  priest  ”  without  tinge  of 
evil  sense.  In  Neo-Hebrew  -)D)D  designates  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  and  monk.  In  the  passages  quoted  above, 
the  term  without  doubt  carries  a  by -flavor  of  disre¬ 
pute.  It  is  the  “  idol-worshiping  priest  ”  that  is  so  de¬ 
nominated.  And  in  this  sense  the  appellation  is  very 
frequent  in  the  Talmud  (ml  DTO^  “MD13  nfi?yj>4Ar. 

80b;  m?  mivh  "1013  iTH  nnk,  Pesik.  R.  65c). 

The  etymology,  however,  is  not  so  clear.  Usually 
it  is  associated  with  the  verb  “kamar,”  to  be  black. 
Kirn  hi,  among  others,  is  of  this  opinion,  and  derives 
tiie  meaning  “priest”  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
“  priests  wore  black  garments.”  Others  connect  the 
root  with  the  idea  to  be  sad,  “kumra”  being  a  sad 
person;  i.c.,  an  asccte,  monk,  priest.  Delitzsch,  in 
“  Assyrisches  Handwdrterbucli,”  holds  it  to  have 
sprung  from  “kamavu,”  to  overthrow,  to  prostrate, 
the  “  priest  ”  being  he  who  prostrates  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  idol.  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  "TO  in 
the  Nif'al  (“to  grow  hot”)  best  explains  the  trans¬ 
ition  to  “priest”  with  a  by -sense  of  “reprobate.” 
The  old  Semitic  idols  were  without  exception  wor¬ 
shiped  by  intemperate  (sexual)  excesses.  The  “  hot  ” 
“  exciting  man  ”  was  the  priest  /car’  k^oxf/v. 

E.  G.  II. 

CHEMEROVTZY :  Small  town  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Podolia,  Russia,  with  (in  1898)  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Jewish  population  of  1,282.  About  160 
Jews  follow  various  trades,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Hair 
sacks  form  the  principal  article  of  commerce,  being 
exported  to  the  value  of  100,000  rubles  annually. 

Poverty  is  increasing  to  sucli  a  degree  that  the 
scanty  funds  of  the  two  existing  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  can  barely  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  part 
of  the  communitv.  The  educational  institutions 


include  a  Talmud  Torah,  with  10  pupils,  and  10 
hadarim  (which  are  subdivided  into  8  primary,  8 
middle,  and  4  higher  departments),  with  178  pupils. 
H.  R.  S.  J. 

CHEMNITZ  :  Town  in  Saxony,  with  a  Jewish 
population  of  1,150.  Jews  first  settled  there  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1874  they 
organized  a  congregation,  although  on  feast-days 
religious  services  had  been  held  since  1871.  The 
liebra  kaddislia  and  the  Jewish  Women’s  Associ¬ 
ation  were  founded  in  1876.  On  March  29,  1878, 
the  prayer-liouse  was  consecrated;  and  in  1879  a 
cemetery  was  secured.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  Abraham  Chatiner  (d.  1882);  he  was 
succeeded  by  Jacob  Muhlfelder,  who  is  still  officia¬ 
ting  (1902).  The  congregation  was  granted  corpo¬ 
rate  rights  Oct.  12,  1885. "  In  1899  the  building  of  a 
new  synagogue,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  685,  was 
completed.  The  dedication  took  place  March  7, 
1899.  In  the  same  year  the  Max  and  Selma  Berg- 
mann’s  Widows  and  Orphans  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tion  was  founded.  The  congregation  maintains  a 
school  with  three  teachers  and  two  hundred  pupils. 

Chemnitz  is  the  seat  of  the  Saxonia  Lodge  XLIY., 
497  I.  O.  B.  B.,  established  Mav  27,  1899. 

E.  c.  S.  So. 

CHEMOSH  :  The  national  god  of  the  Moabites. 
He  became  angry  with  his  people  and  permitted  them 
to  become  the  vassals  of  Israel;  his  anger  passed,  lie 
commanded  Mesha  to  fight  against  Israel,  and  Mo- 
abitish  independence  was  reestablished  (Moabite 
Stone,  lines  5,  9,  14  et  sec/.).  A  king  in  the  days  of 
Sennacherib  was  called  “  Chemoshnadab  ”  (“K.  B.” 
ii.  90  ct  m/. ;  see  Jeiioxadab).  Chemosli  was  a  god 
developed  out  of  the  primitive  Semitic  mother-god¬ 
dess  Atlitar,  whose  name  he  bears  (Moabite  Stone, 
line  17;  compare  Barton,  “Semitic  Origins,”  iv.). 
Peake  wrongly  holds  that  Ashtar-Chemosh  was 
a  deity  distinct  from  Chemosh,  while  Moore  and 
Biithgen  (“Beitnige  zur  Semitisclieu  Religionsge- 
schichte,”  p.  14)  regard  “Ash tar”  in  this  name  as 
equivalent  to  “  Astarte,”  who  they  believe  was  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  temple  of  Chemosh.  “Aslitar”  is  more 
probably  masculine  here,  as  in  South  Arabia,  and 
another  name  for  Chemosli.  the  compound  “Ashtar- 
Chemosh”  being  formed  like  “  Ynwir-Eloliim  ”  or 
44  Ynwii-Sebaoth.”  There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  denying  that  Chemosh  was  a  “baal,”  and 
that  the  names  “Baal-maon”  (Moabite  Stone,  line 
80)  and  “Baal-peor”  (Num.  xxv.  8;  Hosea  ix.  10) 
apply  to  wliat  was  practically  the  same  god  as 
Chemosh.  The  way  Meslia  brings  Baal-maon  into 
bis  inscription  identifies  the  latter  with  Chemosh; 
for  when  Baal-maon  is  pleased  Chemosli  speaks  to 
Mesha  (Moabite  Stone,  lines  80,  81).  Whatever  dif¬ 
ferences  of  conception  may  have  attached  to  the 
god  at  different  shrines,  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  doubting  the  substantial  identity  of  the  gods  to 
whom  these  various  names  were  applied.  Hosea  ix. 
10  is  proof  that  at  some  period  (according  to  M  ell- 
hausen,  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  himself)  the  im¬ 
pure  cult  of  the  Semitic  goddess  was  practised  at 
Baal-peor  (compare  Wellhausen,  “Kleine  Prophe- 
ten”:  Nowack’s  Commentary;  and  G.  A.  Smith, 
“Twelve  Prophets,”  ad  loc.).  Chemosh,  therefore. 
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was  in  general  a  deity  of  the  same  nature  as  Baal. 
On  critical  occasions  a  human  sacrifice  was  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  secure  liis  favor  (compare  II 
Kings  iii.  27),  and  when  deliverance  came,  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  might  be  built  to  him  (Moabite  Stone,  line  3). 
An  ancient  poem,  twice  quoted  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Num.  xxi.  27-30;  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  46),  regards  the 
Moabites  as  the  children  of  Chemosh,  and  also  calls 
them  “the  people  of  Chemosh.” 

The  etymology  of  “  Chemosh  ”  is  unknown.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Meslia,  Chemosli-melek 
(“  Chemosh  is  Malik,”  or  “  Chemosh  is  king  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  Moabite  Stone,  line  1),  indicates  the  possibility 
that  Chemosh  and  Malik  (or  Moloch)  were  one  and 
the  same  deity.  Judges  xi.  24  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  proof  of  this,  since  it  speaks  of  Che¬ 
mosh  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  while  Moloch  is 
elsewhere  their  god  (compare  I  Kings  xi.  7,  33). 
Several  critics  rigidly  regard  the  statement  in 
Judges  as  a  mistake;  but  such  an  error  was  not  un¬ 
natural.  since  both  Chemosh  and  Moloch  were  de¬ 
veloped,  in  different  environments,  from  the  same 
primitive  divinity,  and  possessed  many  of  the  same 
epithets. 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Che¬ 
mosh  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (I  Kings  xi.  7,  33), 
which  was  maintained  till  the  reform  of  Josiali 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  13).  This  movement  by  Solomon  was 
no  doubt  to  some  extent  a  political  one,  but  it  made 
the  worship  of  Chemosh  a  part  of  the  religious  life 
of  Israel  for  nearly  400  3rears. 

j.  jk.  G.  A.  B. 

CHENAANAH ;  Feminine  form  of  “  Canaan  ” ; 
the  name  of  two  men;  (1)  The  fourth-named  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Bilham,  son  of  Jediael,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  leading  warrior  in  the  time  of  David 
(I  Chron.  vii.  10).  (2)  The  father  of  the  false  prophet 
Zedeldah,  who  encouraged  Aliab  against  Micaiah 
(I  Kings  xxii.  11,  24;  II  Chron.  xviii.  10,  23). 

Furst  (“  Bibl.  Jud.  ”)  attributes  the  existence  of  such 
names  as  this  and  “  Tarshish  ”  and  u  Cush  ”  among  the 
Benjamites  to  their  intermarriages  with  the  earlier 
races.  The  hostilities  which  the  Benjamites  had  to 
endure  during  the  civil  war  (see  Judges  xxi.)  might 
have  compelled  them  to  establish  alliances  with  their 
Phenician  neighbors. 

E.G.IT.  J.  D.  B. 

CHENANIAH  (literally,  “established  by  God,” 
I  Chron.  xv,  27  ;  also  found  in  the  longer  form 
“Chenanyaliu,”  I  Chron.  xv.  22):  A  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Izharites  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  29)  and  chief 
of  the  Temple  singers  who  conducted  the  musical 
service  when  the  Ark  was  removed  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  xv.  27). 

E.  G.  II.  J.  D.  B. 

CHENSTOCHOV  (Polish,  Czenstochowa ): 

City  in  the  government  of  Petrokow,  Russian  Po¬ 
land,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  which  in  1S97  num¬ 
bered  12,500  in  a  total  population  of  45,130.  Most  of 
the  Jews  are  merchants,  only  2,155  being  artisans. 
Of  the  latter,  801  are  tailors  and  228  are  shoe¬ 
makers.  Seven  estates  in  the  environs  of  Chensto- 
chov  are  owned  by  Jews.  In  1898  Jews  owned  57 
factories  with  397  operatives. 


Originally  the  Jewish  factories  of  Chcnstochov 
mostly  manufactured  medallions  with  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  and  other  articles  of  Christian  worship, 
for  the  numerous  pilgrims  visiting  the  city;  blit 
when  this  industry  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  they 
turned  to  the  manufacturing  of  toys,  in  which 
fifteen  factories  arc  now  occupied,  80  per  cent  of 
the  factory  laborers  being  Jews. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  liquor  monopoly 
by  the  Russian  government  eighty  families  remained 
without  occupation.  In  1898  about  460  Jewish 
families  received  fuel  from  charitable  institutions. 
Poverty  is  increasing  among  the  Jewish  population, 
as  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  figures  of  families 
applying  for  help  at  Passover:  553  in  1894;  581  in 
1895 ;  607  in  1896 ;  639  in  1897 ;  708  in  1898.  Taking 
the  average  of  five  for  a  family,  it  appears  that 
3,500  persons,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion,  have  applied  for  charity,  and  in  relieving  dis¬ 
tress  the  efforts  of  about  ten  charitable  institutions 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

The  Jewish  children  receive  their  education  in  the 
general  schools  as  well  as  in  special  Jewish  schools. 
Among  the  latter  are  a  Talmud  Torah  with  an  in¬ 
dustrial  department,  and  29  hadarim  with  531  male 
and  90  female  pupils. 

In  September,  1902,  Clienstochov  was  the  scene 
of  ail  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  suppressed  bv  the  authorities, 
n.  it.  ‘  S.  J. 

CHEPHIRAH :  City  belonging  originall}’  to 
the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  but  which,  in  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  the  land,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  26).  Men  of  this  city  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (Ezra  ii. 
25;  Nell.  vii.  29;  in  both  instances  the  town  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Kirjath-jearim  [=arim] 
and  Becrotli).  In  I  Esd.  v.  19  the  place  is  called 
“Caphira.”  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  now  called  “  Retire. ”  The  word  “  Kcphirim  ” 
of  Neh.  vi.  2  may  refer  to  Cliepliirali  (F.  Buhl,  “Ge¬ 
ographic  des  Alton  Palastina,”  p.  169). 

e.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHERAN  ;  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogy 
of  Seir  the  llorite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26),  and  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  list  in  I  Chron.  i.  41.  Dillmann  (commen¬ 
tary  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  26)  suggests  that  it  comes  from 
“  kar  ”  (a  lamb).  The  names  in  the  lists  are  clan- 
names;  and  a  number  of  the  clans  have  animal  des¬ 
ignations,  such  as  Dishon,  Ay  yah,  Shobal. 

e.  c.  G.  B.  L. 

CHEREI :  A  small  town  in  the  government  of 
Mobile v,  Russia,  with  (1898)  about  3,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  of  whom  1,300  are  Jews.  The  principal  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  latter  are  commerce  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  The  total  number  of  artisans  is  298,  189 
being  shop-owners,  35  wage-workers,  and  74  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  predominating  trades  arc  shoemaking 
and  tailoring,  in  which  altogether  146  persons  are 
engaged.  About  61  Jews  earn  a  livelihood  as  jour¬ 
neymen.  There  arc,  besides,  4  Jewish  families  oc¬ 
cupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  8  families  engaged 
in  gardening,  and  24  families  who  keep  dairies. 
There  are  20  hadarim,  with  120  scholars;  to  the 
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elementary  school  of  the  town,  Jewish  children  are 
admitted  only  upon  payment  of  a  fee,  while  others 
are  granted  free  tuition. 

n  it.  8-  J- 

CHERETHITES  or  CHERETHIM.— Bib¬ 
lical  Data  i  Probably  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  Phi¬ 
listines;  usually,  however,  designating  the  whole 
nation,  as  in  Zepli.  ii.  5,  where  “the  nation  of  the 
Cherethitcs  ”  evidently  means  the  Philistines  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Similarly,  Ezek.  xxv.  16  and  xxx.  5  belong 
here.  A.  Y.  translates  “the  children  of  the  land 
[that  is  in]  league.”  But  the  true  reading  after  the 
Ethiopia  and  partly  after  the  LXX.  (which  omits 
the  word  “land  ”)is:  “the  children  of  the  Kerethij’ 
{compare  CorniU’s  “Ezekiel”).  In  Ezek.  xxx.  5, 
where  “  the  children  of  the  land  that  is  in  league 
are  mentioned  among  the  allies  of  Egypt,  the  whole 
of  the  Philistines  must  be  meant.  For  the  origi¬ 
nal  special  meaning  compare  the  earliest  passage, 

I  Sam.  xxx.  14,  which  mentions  the  Cherethitcs  as 
living  in  a  strip  in  the  southwest  of  Palestine  (the 
Negeb),  near  the  territory  of  Judah  and  of  Ziklag. 
This  strip  is  called  the  “  South  ”  (Negeb)  of  the 
Cherethitcs.  From  verse  16,  where  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  is  designated  as  “the  land  of  the  Philistines.’ 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Cherethites  belonged  to 
the  Philistines,  or  that  the  two  terms  were  used 
promiscuously. 

The  name  is  also  found  in  the  frequent  phrase 
“Cherethites  and  Pelethites.”  By  this  phrase  was 
designated  the  corps  tV elite  and  body-guard  (thus 
correctly,  Josephus,  “Ant.”  vii.  5,  §  4)  of  David; 
compare  II  Sam.  viii.  18  (-■  I  Cliron.  xviii.  17),  xv. 
18  (with  “the  Gittites”  ;  i.e.,  men  from  Gath),  xx.  7 
(among  “all  the  mighty  men”),  ib.  verse  23  (Ket,, 
CPmnri) ;  I  Kings  i.  38,  4-1  (escorting  Solomon  to 
his  coronation).  If  the  Carites  and  Cherethites  (II 
Kings  xi.  4)  are  identical,  the  same  troop  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (see  Cakites).  It 
is  evident,  especially  from  II  Sam.  xv.  18,  that  this 
troop  consisted  of  mercenaries  recruited  from  the 
warlike  Philistines.  They  are  different  from  the 
special  guards  (Hebrew,  “runners”;  mentioned  in 
Saul’s  time,  I  Sam.  xxii.  17)  of  the  kings  (I  Kings 
xiv.  27  =  II  Cliron.  xii.  10);  compare  “Carites”  in 

II  Kings  xi.  4,  R.  V.  The  threat  against  “those 
that  leap  over  the  threshold”  at  the  king’s  court 
(Zepli.  i.  9)  is  usually  explained  as  referring  to  soldiers 
and  officials  of  Philistine  blood  (compare  on  their 
superstitious  custom  I  Sam.  v.  5),  but  see  the  com¬ 
mentaries  for  different  explanations  of  that  passage. 
“  pelethi  ”  =  “  Peletliite  ”  is  now  generally  considered 
as  a  shortened  form  of  “Pelisliti ”  =  “Philistine,” 
adapted  to  the  Hebrew  (according  to  Ewald).  This 
seems  to  establish  a  difference  between  the  Chere¬ 
thites  and  the  majority  of  the  Philistines.  The  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  the  Prophets,  translates  Cheiethite  b} 
“  Cretans,”  and  the  tradition  is  found  that  the  “  Pales¬ 
tinians”  (Stephen  of  Byzauz;  Tacitus,  Ilistoine, 
v.  2,  erroneously  of  the  Jews)  had  come  from  Ciete. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  Septu- 
agint;  however,  see  Caphtou  on  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Philistines  from  the  “island  [of  Capli- 
torV]  ”  and  the  frequent  identification  of  “  Caplitor” 
with  “Crete.”  Less  probable  is  the  explanation  of 


the  two  names  of  nations,  “  Cherethites  ”  and  “  Pele¬ 
thites”  as  appellative  nouns;  for  instance,  by  Gese- 
nius,  “executioners  and  runners”;  or  by  Targum 
(Pesli.,  some  Greek  MSS.),  “  bowmen  and  slingers  ” ; 
by  the  Ilexapla  in  Zephaniali,  “corrupted  people,” 
for  “  Cherethites  ”  ;  by  Halevy,  “  the  exiles  excluded 
from  tlieir  nation,”  etc. 

Bnu  iography  :  W.  It.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Church ,  ii.  262 ;  Driver,  Notes  mi  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Boohs  of  Samuel,  p.  172;  Kittel,  Hist,  of  the  Hehr.  ii.  1  o3, 
No.  164. 

f.  a  ir  "W.  M,  M. 


- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Haggadah, 

which  always  endeavors  to  idealize  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel,  takes  the  ’1T13  to  be  not  David's 
heathen  body-guard,  but  a  designation  for  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  to  which  a  very  early  date  is  thus 
ascribed.  Hence  “kereti”  C*m3)  is  interpreted  as 
derived  from  m3  (;‘to  cut  off”)  in  the  sense  of 
(“to  cut  off,”  “to  decree”),  the  men  of  the 
Sanhedrin  rendering  legal  decisions.  Similarly, 
Tfo,  from  meaning  “the  elect,”  or  those  emi¬ 
nent  through  their  doctrines  (Ber.  4a,  above:  Sanli. 
16b,  above;  on  the  correct  reading  compare  Rab- 
binowiez,  “  Dikduke  Soferim,”  to  the  passage  and 
Midr.  Teh.  hi.).  Pseudo- Jerome,  on  II  Sam.  xx.  23, 
follows  the  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which 
"kereti and  peleti  ”  means  literally  accidentes  et  vi- 
vificantes,  ”  and  is  used  to  designate  the  “  congregatio 
Dei.”  The  Targum 's  rendering  of  the  passage, 
“archers  and  slingers,”  is  adopted  by  Kimhi  also, 
who  adds  that  there  were  two  families  so  called, 
who  excelled  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  of  war 
(commentary  on  II  Sam.  xv.  18).  L-  G. 

CHERIKOV  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Molii- 
lev,  Russia.  According  to  the  last  census  (1897)  it 
has  o,2o0  inhabitants,  including  2,700  Jews.  Most 
of  the  latter  are  small  tradesmen ;  12  are  engaged  in 
horticulture,  and  10  in  gardening.  In  the  u  hole 
district  of  Cherikov  60  Jewish  families  follow  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  Out  of  255  artisans  (consisting 
of  155  sliop-owners,  10  wage-workers,  and.  90  ap¬ 
prentices)  115  are  tailors.  There  aie,  besides,  25 
journeymen,  and  S  Jews  who  find  employment  in 
the  local  Dutch  tile-factory.  Two  associations  lend 
money  to  the  poor  without  interest.  The  educational 
institutions  consist  of  a  government  elementary  Jew¬ 
ish  school  with  73  pupils,  one  Talmud  Torah  with 
70  pupils,  and  20  liadarim. 

In  1648  Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  granted  the 
jews  of  Cherikov  a  charter  by  which  they  were 
allowed  to  deal  in  liquors,  grain,  and  other  articles 
of  trade,  to  acquire  immovable  property,  and  to  have 
their  own  synagogue  and  cemetery,  which  should 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  By  this  cliaitei  the 
Jews  of  Cherikov  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  Jewish  communities  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Lithuania.  In  the  same  year  (1648)  the 
Jews  of  Cherikov  were  massacred  by  the  Cossacks. 
Bibliography:  Bcgcstih  i.  390,  411,  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

n.  it.  S-  J* 

CHERITH  :  The  name  of  a  brook  or  wadi  near 
the  Jordan,  where  Elijah,  in  the  time  of  drought 
and  famine,  was  told  to  hide  himself,  and  theie  find 
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water  and  food  (I  Kings  xvii.  3,  5).  When  the 
brook  dried  up  lie  was  sent  to  Zarephath.  In  the 
verses  cited  from  Kings  the  expression  “before 
Jordan  ”  (literally,  “  by  the  face  of  the  Jordan  ”)  cer¬ 
tainly  points  to  the  eastern  side;  hence  Robinson's 
proposed  identification  with  the  Wadi  al-Kalt,  apart 
from  philological  difficulties,  is  impossible.  Cheyne 
proposes  Rehoboth,  which  he  explains  as  worn  down 
into  “Cherith,”  and  further  suggests  that  “Egypt  ” 
be  substituted  for  “Jordan.”  Buhl  (” Geog.  des 
Alten  Palastiua,”  p.  121)  argues  for  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Cherith  with  Wadi  al-Himar,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Tishbi  is  Kliirbat  Istib.  None  of  the 
modern  attempts  at  identification  is  satisfactory. 
e.  g.  IL  G.  B.  L. 

CHERKASSY  (Polish,  Czerkasy) :  District 
town  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Russia,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  126  miles 
from  Kiev. 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Cherkassy  is  not  known.  Being  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cossacks  since  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  including  the  time  of  Chmielnicki 
(1648-52),  it  may  be  surmised  that  only  a  few  Jews, 
leaseholders,  lived  there.  The  census  of  1765  gives 
only  one  Jew  in  Cherkassy,  this  one  being  “the 
farmer  of  taxes,  who  paid  10,000  florins  for  the 
general  taxes  and  400  florins  for  the  saltpeter-fac¬ 
tory.”  In  1789,  of  501  houses,  14  belonged  to  Jews; 
and  in  1797,  after  the  annexation  of  Cherkassy  by 
Russia  (1795),  the  town  had  783  Jewish  inhabitants. 

In  1870  there  were  20,492  Jews  in  the  district  and 
town  ;  which  figures,  by  1897,  had  increased  to  29,982. 
or  9.75  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  and  in  1898, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  26.165  in  the  town 
alone,  5,884  were  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  latter 
are  small  traders,  artisans,  and  day-laborers,  while 
some  are  employed  in  the  sugar-  and  tobacco-facto¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  llour-mills.  A  great  part  of  the 
Jews  belong  to  the  Hasidim.  and  are  followers  of 
the  local  “zaddik,”  called  by  them  the  “gute  Rov  ” 
(good  rabbi)  of  Cherkassy. 

Bibliography  :  Semenov  O' c o <j rafich ask o-St a l ist i eh csli i  Shi¬ 
va  )\  v.,  .v.r. 

ii.  it.  M.  R. 

CHERNEVTZY  :  Town  in  the  government  of 
Podolia,  Russia;  it  has  (1898)  a  population  of  about. 
15,000,  including  about  2,000  Jews.  Of  the  latter, 
267  are  artisans,  but  most  of  them  earn  a  livelihood 
as  small  tradesmen.  In  the  local  sugar-refinery, 
which  employs  400  men,  only  14  Jews  find  work. 
There  are,  besides,  17  journeymen  and  20  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers.  The  number  of  Jewish  poor  in  Cher- 
nevtzy  is  very  considerable.  In  1898  there  were 
60  families  who  received  fuel  from  charitable  organ¬ 
izations. 

ii.  k.  8.  J. 

CHERNIGOV  :  A  city  in  Russia;  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name.  The  Jewish  set¬ 
tlement  at  Chernigov  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  rabbi,  Isaac 
(Itze)  of  Chernigov,  is  mentioned,  who  spoke  the 
Russian  language.  (ITarkavy,  “  Yevrei  i  Slavyanskic 
Yazyky,”  p.  11).  In  1623  King  Ladislaus  banished 
the  Jews  from  the  “  voyevodstvos  ”  (military  dis¬ 


tricts)  of  Chernigov  and  Syeversk.  The  cause  was 
probably  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradesmen;  the  edict  declaring  that  the 
Jews  caused  great  damage  to  their  business.  How¬ 
ever,  soon  after  1623  the  Jews  again  came  to  Cherni¬ 
gov.  In  1648,  at  the  time  of  Chmielnieki’s  revolt, 
the  whole  Jewish  population  of  Chernigov  was  ex¬ 
terminated  by  the  Cossacks. 

In  the  later  histories  of  Chernigov  indications  are 
found  of  the  hostility  of  the  people  toward  the  Jews. 
Thus,  in  1665  the  noblemen  of  Chernigov  sent  ail 
embassy  to  the  Council  of  Warsaw,  mentioning  in 
their  instructions  that  justice  called  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  dishonest  Jews  from  the  country,  or  at 
least  for  the  imposition  of  a  Jewish  poll-tax. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897  there  were  in  the 
town  of  Chernigov  about  11,000  Jews  in  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  27,006.  The  chief  occupations  of  the 
Jews  are  industrial  and  commercial.  In  t  he  neigh¬ 
borhood  many  tobacco-plantations  and  fruit-gardens 
are  owned  by  Jews.  There  are  in  Chernigov  1,321 
Jewish  artisans,  including  404  tailors  and  seam¬ 
stresses,  but  the  demand  for  artisan  labor  is  limited 
to  the  town.  There  arc  69  Jewish  day-laborers,  al¬ 
most  exclusively  teamsters.  But  few  are  engaged 
in  the  factories. 

The  small  charitable  institutions  of  Chernigov 
were  combined,  in  1899,  in  the  Committee  of  Relief 
for  the  Jewish  Poor ;  but  the  different  trade  groups 
of  the  Jewish  population  have  their  own  charitable 
institutions  also.  Thus  the  bakers,  storekeepers, 
teamsters,  tailors,  and  “  melammcdim  ”  (teachers  of 
Hebrew)  have  separate  funds  from  which  loans  with 
out  interest,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  gratuitous 
help,  are  obtained. 

The  Jewish  educational  establishments  include  a 
Talmud  Torah  (115  pupils);  a  primary  school  for 
boys  (40  pupils);  a  private  school  for  girls  (57 
pupils);  and  there  arc  45  hadarim,  where  about  450 
boys  and  70  girls  are  taught  Hebrew. 

Bibliography:  fccycsty  i  Nad  pis  i,  i.  403,  404,400;  Budush 

almost,  1900,  No.  42. 

II.  It.  S.  J. 

CHERNIGOV:  A  government  of  Little  Russia 
(Ukraine),  with  a  Jewish  population  (1897)  of  114,- 
630  in  a  total  population  of  2,298,834,  or  nearly  5 
per  cent.  In  1881  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed 
only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  By  districts,  the 
Jews  in  the  government  of  Chernigov  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Chernigov  12,006  in  a  total  population 
of  162,036  =7.41  per  cent  (in  1881  only  4.2  per 
cent);  Borzna  3,542  in  146,730  =2.41  per  cent  (in 
1881  1.6  per  cent);  Glukhov  5,493  in  142,814=3.85 
per  cent  (in  1881  about  5.1  per  cent):  Gorodnya 
8,913  in  153,020  =5.82  per  cent  (in  1881  only  i.6 
per  cent);  Kozeletz  4,741  in  135,101  =3.51  percent 
(in  1881  1.5  per  cent);  Konotop  7,091.  in  156,502  = 
4.53  per  cent  (in  1881  1.7  per  cent);  Krolevetz  3,896 
in  131,009  =2.97  per  cent  (in  1S81  1.5  per  cent); 
Mglin  10,014  in  139,357  =7.18  per  cent  (in  1881 
3.2  per  cent):  Novgorod  Syeversk  6,328  in  146,394 
=4.32  per  cent  (in  1881  2.5  per  cent);  Novozybkov 
8,852  in  164,789  =5.37  per  cent  (in  1881  1.0  per 
cent);  Nyezhin  9,987  in  168,883  =5.91  per  cent  (in 
1881  3.3  per  cent);  Osier  6,188  in  150,556  =4.11 
per  cent  (in  1881  2.3  per  cent);  Sosnitza  7,525  in 
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170,268  =4.41  per  cent  (in  1881  2.3  per  cent);  Star- 
odub  9,975  in  144,704=6.89  per  cent  (in  1881  2.8 
per  cent);  Surazh  10,078  in  188,596  =  5.4  per  cent 
(in  1881  2.9  per  cent). 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  government  will 
be  treated  under  Little  Russia,  and  under  the  re¬ 
spective  cities.  K* 


Comparative  statistics  of  population  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  in  the  government  of  Chernigov 
are  given  below : 


Name. 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1897. 

Jewish 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1897. 

Name. 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1897. 

Jewish 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1897. 

Bakalan . 

Bakhmach . 

Baturin . 

Berezna . 

Bobrov  itzy . 

Borzna . 

Brovary . 

Chernigov . 

Churoviehi . 

Dmitrovka . 

Glukhov . 

Gorodnya  . 

Gorsk . 

Klintzy . 

Konotop . 

Korop . 

Kozeletz . 

Krolevetz . 

Lyubeeh . 

ftlglin . 

Mitkovka . 

Myena . 

4,000 

8,000 

8.580 

9,921 

5,000 

12,458 

5,1015 

27,000 

4,092 

8.197 
14,850 

4.197 

12.000 

19,404 

0,208 

5,100 

10,375 

2,091 

7,031 

3,000 

5,881 

300 

500 

383 

1,333 

400 

1.400 

1,344 

11.000 

252 

592 

8,807 

25 

2,200 

4,000 

1,000 

1,508 

1,000 

273 

4,200 

48 

1,018 

Novgorod  Sye  - 

versk  . 

Novoe  Myesto. . 
Novozybkov .... 
NovyeBoroviehi 
Novy  Hopsk.... 

Nyezhin . 

Osier . 

Padul . 

Pocliep . 

Pogar  . 

Pohurovka  . 

llvepski . 

Seredina  Bade. 
Snovsk-Kornev- 

ka . 

Sosnitza . 

Starodub . 

Stolna . 

Unecba . 

Usbcherpye . 

Voronezh  . 

9,185 

1,490 

15,480 

800 

32,108 

5,384 

7.000 

9,000 

4,982 

3,509 

6,000 

5,000 

7,095 

12,451 

7,374 

615 

2,000 

5,500 

2,700 

60 

1,220 

31 

80 

10,000 

1.100 

348 

3,900 

1,150 

295 

783 

450 

1,004 

1,832 

4,500 

168 

212 

150 

385 

II.  B. 


CHERNOBYL:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  Russia;  it  has  (1898)  a  population  of  10,759, 
including  7,189  Jews.  Of  the  latter,  651  aie  aiti- 
sans,  of  whom  419  own  shops  192  are  wage-workers, 
and  40  are  apprentices.  The  predominating  trade 
is  tailoring,  in  which  165  persons  are  engaged; 
167  Jews  are  journeymen,  and  120  are  employed 
in  a  paper-mill.  Several  liadarim,  and  a  Talmud 
Torah  with  45  pupils,  are  the  only  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Bobrik  and  Bobry,  situated  at  a  distance  of  60 
versts  (40  English  miles)  from  Chernobyl,  are  Jewish 
colonies,  in  which  47  families  cultivate  618  deciatines 
of  land. 

CHERUB  (nro;  plural,  Cherubim).— Biblical 
Data  :  The  name  of  a  winged  being  mentioned  fre- 
quently  in  the  Bible.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  desciibes 
the  cherubim  as  a  tetrad  of  living  creatures,  each 
having  four  faces— of  a  lion,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a 
imin.Jtlie  stature  and  hands  of  a  man,  the  feet  of  a 
calf,  and  four  wings.  Two  of  the  wings  extended 
upward,  meeting  above  and  sustaining  the  throne  of 
God ;  while  the  other  two  stretched  downward  and 
covered  the  creatures  themselves.  They  never 
turned,  but  went  “  straight  forward  ”  as  the  wheels 
of  the  cherubic  chariot,  and  they  were  full  of  eyes 
“like  burning  coals  of  fire”  (Ezek.  i.  5-28,  ix.  3,  x., 
xi.  22).  Ezek.  xxviiir  13-16  is  manifestly  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  a  popular  tradition,  distinct  from  that  in 
Gen.  ii. ,  iii. 

Ezek.  xli.  18-25  and  other  passages  show  that 


the  number  and  form  of  the  cherubim  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  representations.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chron¬ 
icles  contain,  in  the  main,  a  description  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  The  Ark 
In  tbe  was  placed  between  the  two  colossal 
Temple,  figures  of  cherubim,  carved  in  olive- 
wood  and  plated  with  gold,  ten  cubits 
high,  standing  in  the  adytum  (m)  and  facinS  tiie 
door.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  their  out¬ 
stretched  wings  was  ten  cubits ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  one  touching  the  point  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
other,  while  the  outer  wings  extended  to  the  walls 
(I  Kings  vi.  23-28;  viii.  6,  7;  II  Chron.  iii.  10-13, 
v.  7-8).  II  Chron.  iii.  14  states  that  they  were 
woven  in  the  veil  of  the  adytum;  and  in  Ex.  xxvi. 
1,  31  and  xxxvi.  8,  35  they  are  also  referred  to  as 
wrought  into  the  curtains  and  veil  of  the  Temple. 
In  Ex.  xxv.  18-22,  xxxvii.  7-9;  Hum.  vii.  89  men¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  priestly  writer  of  two  cherubim 
of  solid  gold,  upon  the  golden  slab  of  the  rn£D, 
facing  each  other.  Their  outstretched  wings  came 
together  above,  constituting  a  throne  on  which  the 
glory  of  Yhwii  appeared,  and  from  whence  He 


spoke. 

In  the  early  days  of  Israel’s  history  the  cherubim 
became  the  divine  chariot,  the  bearer  of  the  throne 
of  Ynwn  in  its  progress  through  the  worlds  (I  Sam. 
iv.  4;  IT  Sam.  vi.  2;  I  Chron.  xiii.  6).  The  cheru¬ 
bim  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  seem  to  be  meant 
here,  and  this  is  probably  also  the  case  in  II  Kings 
xix/l5;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16;  Ps.  lxxx.  1,  xeix.  1  (see 
Rahlfs,  und  tty  in  den  Psalmen,”  1892,  pp.  36 
et  seq,).  At  an  earlier  period  the  cherubim  were  the 
living  chariot  of  the  theophanic  God,  possibly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  storm-winds  (Ps.  xviii.  11;  II  Sam. 
xxii.  11:  “And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly: 
and  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind’). 
Here  is  a  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  where  the  cherubim  originally  symbolized 
the  winds. 
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_ In  Rabbinical  and  Apocryphal  Litera¬ 
ture  :  The  cherubim  placed  by  God  at  the  entrance 
of  paradise  (Gen.  iii.  24)  were  angels  created  on  the 
third  day,  and  therefore  they  had  no  definite  shape ; 
appearing  either  as  men  or  women,  or  as  spirits  or 
angelic  beings  (Gen.  R.  xxi.,  end).  Accoiding  to 
another  authority,  the  cherubim  were  the  first  ob¬ 
jects  created  in  the  universe  (Tamm  debe  Eliyaliu 
R.,  i.  beginning) ;  while  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of 
Enoch  they  are  said  to  dwell  in  both  the  sixth  and 
seventh  heavens.  The  passage  referring  to  the  sixth 
heaven  is  as  follows  (xix.  6):  “In  the  midst  of 
them  [the  archangels]  are  seven  phenixes,  and  seven 
cherubim,  and  seven  six-winged  creatures  [sera¬ 
phim],  being  as  one  voice  and  singing  with  one 
voice.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  their  singing ; 
and  they  rejoice  before  the  Lord  at  His  footstool. 
Enoch  then  (xx.  1)  describes  how  lie  saw  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  heaven  “  cherubim  and  seraphim  and  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  many  eyes”  (—  ofannim).  The  Ethio¬ 
pian  Book  of  Enoch  also  mentions  these  three  classes 
of  angels  as  those  that  never  sleep,  but  always  watch 
the  throne  of  God  (lxx.  7;  compare  also  lxi.  10) 
In  another  passage  of  this  book  Gabriel  is  designated 
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as  the  archangel  who  is  set  over  the  serpents,  the 
garden  (=  paradise),  and  the  cherubim  (xx.  7). 

In  the  passages  of  the  Talmud  that  describe  the 
heavens  and  their  inhabitants,  the  seraphim,  ofan- 
nim,  and  hay  rot  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  cheru¬ 
bim  (Hag.  12b);  and  the  ancient  liturgy  also  men¬ 
tions  only  these  three  classes. 

The  following  sentence  of  the  Midrash  is  charac¬ 
teristic:  “  When  a  man  sleeps,  the  body  tells  to  the 
neshcimali  [“  the  soul  ”]  wliat  it  has  done  during  the 
day;  the  nesliamali  then  reports  it  to  the  nefesh 
[“the  spirit”],  the  nefesh  to  the  angel,  the  angel  to 
the  cherub,  and  the  cherub  to  the  seraph,  who  then 
brings  it  before  God  [Lev.  R.  xxii.  ;  Eccl.  R.  x.  20]. 
When  Pharaoh  pursued  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  God 
took  a  cherub  from  the  wheels  of  His  throne  and 
flew  to  the  spot — for  He  inspects  the  heavenly 
worlds  while  sitting  on  a  cherub.  The  cherub, 
however,  is  13  33"!  [“  something  not  ma¬ 

terial  ”],  and  is  carried  by  God,  not  vice  versa  ”  (Midr. 
Teh.  xviii.  15;  Cant.  R,  i.  9).  Maimonides  (“  Yad,” 
Y~esode  lia-Torah,  ii.  7)  enumerates  ten  classes  of 
angels,  the  cherubim  being  the  ninth;  while  the 
cabalistic  “  Masseket  Azilut  ”  designates  the  cheru¬ 
bim  as  the  third  class  of  angels,  with  a  leader  named 
Kcru  biel  (^3TD ;  Jellinek,  “Auswahl  Kabbalisti- 
sclier  Mystik,”  p.  3).  In  the  Zoliar,  where  also  ten 
classes  of  angels  are  enumerated,  the  cherubim  are 
not  mentioned  as  a  special  class  (compare  Zoliar, 
Ex.  Bo,  43a). 

As  regards  the  representations  of  the  cherubim  in 
the  Temple,  Josephus  holds  that  no  one  knows  or 
can  even  guess  wliat  form  they  had  (“Ant."  viii.  3, 
g  3);  Pliilo  thinks  they  represented  the  two  supreme 
attributes  of  God,  goodness  and  authority  (“Dc 
Cherubim,”  x. ;  De  Vita  Moysis,”  iii.  S ;  ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  150) :  be  says,  however,  that  some 
The  authorities  took  the  cherubim  to 
Cherubim  represent  the  two  hemispheres  (“De 

of  the  Cherubim,”  vii.).  The  rabbinical 

Temple,  sources  evince  an  archeological  rather 
than  a  theological  interest  in  the  cher¬ 
ubim.  Onkelos,  the  proselyte  (beginning  of  the 
second  century  c.e.),  says  that  “the  cherubim  had 
their  heads  bent  backward,  like  a  pupil  who  is  going 
away  from  his  master”  (B.  B.  99a):  this  is  intended 
to  explain  the  somewhat  ambiguous  verse  referring 
to  the  cherubim  in  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  20), 
meaning  that  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  were  bent 
downward  toward  the  cover  (rD3D)  of  the  Ark,  blit, 
still  with  their  eyes  turned  toward  each  other.  Onke¬ 
los’  view  is  also  given  in  the  Targ.  0.  on  the  passage, 
while  the  Targ.  Yer.  thinks  that  the  faces  of  both 
the  opposite  cherubim  were  turned  downward 
toward  the  cover  (compare  Friedmann,  “Onkelos 
und  Akylas,”  pp.  98-99). 

Concerning  the  form  of  these  cherubim.  ,n  au¬ 
thority  of  the  end  of  the  third  centmy  says  that 
they  had  the  form  of  youths  derived  from 

3  =“  like,”  and  311  youth  ”  ;  Suk.  5b;  Hag.  18b). 
The  last-named  passage  says  that  the  cherubim 
which  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  (Ezek.  x.  l)also 
had  this  form,  adding  that  the  four  creatures  at  the 
throne  of  God  were  originally  man,  lion,  bull,  and 
eagle,  but  that  Ezekiel  implored  God  to  take  a  j 
cherub  instead  of  a  bull ;  Ezekiel  desiring  that  God 


I  should  not  always  look  upon  a  bull,  which  would 
continually  remind  Him  of  Israel’s  worship  of  that 
animal.  It  seems  that  the  Talmud  had  noticed  that 
Ezekiel’s  conception  of  the  heavenly  creatures  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  traditional  one. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  miracle  that  when  Israel  was 
worshiping  the  Lord,  the  cherubim  lovingly  turned 
their  faces  toward  each  other  (B.  B.  /.<%),  and  even 
embraced  like  a  loving  couple.  On  these  occasions 
the  curtain  was  raised  so  that  the  Jews  who  had 
come  on  pilgrimage  might  convince  themselves  how 
much  God  loved  them  (Yoma  54a).  At  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  the  heathen  found  the  cher¬ 
ubim  in  this  posture ;  and  they  mocked 
Com-  the  Jews  because  of  their  obscene  wor- 
munion  of  ship,  thinking  the  cherubim  to  be  the 
Israel  objects  of  it  (Yoma  54b).  This  con- 
with  God.  ception  of  the  cherubim,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  union  of  Israel  with  God,  has 
been  further  developed  by  the  Cabala,  the  cherubim 
being  taken  to  represent  the  mysterious  union  of  the 
earthly  with  the  heavenly  (see  Balya  b.  Asher  to 
Ex.  xxv.  20;  Zoliar,  Tcrumah,  ii.  176a).  The  sym¬ 
bolical  interpretation  of  the  Alexandrians,  mentioned 
above,  is  also  found  in  rabbinical  sources.  Midi*. 
Tadslic  (ed.  Epstein,  p.  15),  like  Philo,  takes  the 
cherubim  to  symbolize  the  two  names  of  God,  Yiiwh 
and  Elohim,  by  which  rabbinical  theology  (see,  for 
example,  Sifrc,  Dent.  26)  designates  the  two  attri¬ 
butes  D'Dm  (”  goodness  ”)  and  pi  (“  justice  ”).  An¬ 
other  Mid  rash  (Nmn.  R.  iv.)  compares  the  cherubim 
with  heaven  and  earth,  as  do  the  Alexandrians  men¬ 
tioned  by  Philo  (“De  Cherubim.”  vii.).  Maimonides 
says  (“Moreli  Nebukim,”  iii.  45)  that  the  figures  of 
the  cherubim  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  only  to 
preserve  among  the  people  the  belief  in  angels,  there 
being  two  in  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  led 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  image  of  God.  There 
were  no  cherubim  in  the  Temple  of  Herod;  but 
according  to  some  authorities,  its  walls  were  painted 
with  figures  of  cherubim  (Yoma  54a).  L.  G. 

- Critical  View :  Primitive  Hebrew  tradition 

must  have  conceived  of  the  cherubim  as  guardians 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  34;  see  also 
Ezck.  xxviii.  14).  Back  of  this  lies  the  primitive 
Semitic  belief  in  beings  of  superhuman  power  and 
devoid  of  human  feelings,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
represent  the  gods,  and  as  guardians  of  their  sanc¬ 
tuaries  to  repel  intruders.  Compare  the  account  in 
the  Nimrod-Epos,  Tablet  l'X. ;  and  see  Fosters,  in 
“Theolog.  Tijdsehrift,”  1874,  pp.  445  et  seq. 

From  the  brief  and  meager  Biblical  descriptions 
of  the  statues  representing  the  cherubim,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  of  their  real  form.  They  were 
hardly  sphinx-shaped;  for  all  the  representations  of 
the  winged  sphinx  have  the  wings  bent  backward 
rather  than  extended  toward  the  sides.  Whether 
the  cherub  was  a  union  of  man  and  some  animal 
form,  such  as  the  hawk-headed  man  so  frequently 
found  on  Egyptian  monuments  and  also  at  Nineveh, 
or  only  a  winged  man,  as  the  representation  of  the 
palace  guardian  at  Ivhorsabad,  is  not  certain.  Such 
figures,  however,  are  very  common  in  Babylonian  de¬ 
corations:  and  winged  men  and  animals  are  found  in 
ancient  sculptures  throughout  Syria.  Cheyne  con- 
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siders  the  cherubim  of  Hittite  origin,  the  originality 
of  the  Hittites  in  the  use  of  animal  forms  being  well 
knowu. 

The  Hittite  griffin  appears  almost  always  not  as  a 
fierce  beast  of  prey,  but  seated  in  calm  dignity,  like 
an  irresistible  guardian  of  holy  things. 
Probable  The  Phenicians,  and  probably  the 
Source.  Canaan ites,  and  through  them  the 
Israelites,  attached  greater  importance 
to  the  cherub.  The  origin  of  the  cherub  myth  ante¬ 
dates  history,  and  points  to  the  time  when  primitive 
man  began  to  shape  his  ideas  of  supernatural  powers 
by  mystic  forms,  especially  by  the  combination  of 
parts  of  the  two  strongest  animals  of  land  and  air — 
the  lion  and  the  eagle.  Many  are  the  grotesque 
figures  found  thus  far,  survivals  of  ancient  Oriental 
sculpture. 

Thus,  in  Babylonia  there  is  the  winged  sphinx 
having  a  king’s  head,  a  lion’s  bod}',  and  an  eagle's 
wings  (see  B.  Teloni,  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  ” 
vi.  124-140;  text  published  by  Bezold,  zb.  ix.  114- 
119;  and  Puehstein’s  comment,  zb.  410-421).  This 
was  adopted  largely  in  Phenicia.  The  wings,  because 
of  their  artistic  beauty,  soon  became  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part,  and  animals  of  various  kinds  were  adorned 
with  wings;  consequently,  wings  were  bestowed 
also  upon  man.  The  next  step,  from  cherubim  to 
the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the 
New,  was  inevitable. 

Following  Lenormant’s  suggestions,  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  connected  the  Hebrew  sro  with  the  As¬ 
syrian  4i  kirubu  ”  =  u  sliedu  ”  (the  name 
Ety-  of  the  winged  bull).  Against  this 
molo gy.  combination  see  Feuchtwang,  in  “  Zeit¬ 
schrift  fur  Assyriologie,”  etc.,  i.  OS  ct 
seq. ;  Teloni,  ib.  vi.  124  ct  seq. ;  Budge,  in  “The 
Expositor,”  April  and  May,  1885.  Later  on,  De- 
litzsch  (“  Assyrisches  Handwbrterbucli,”  p.  352)  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  Assyrian  “  karubu” (great, mighty) ; 
so,  also,  Karppe,  in  “Journal  Asiatique,”  July- 
Aug.,  1897,  pp.  91-93.  Haupt,  in  Toy,  “Ezekiel” 
(“S.  B.  O.  T.”),  Hebrew  text,  p.  56,  line  11,  says; 
“The  name  HV*D  may  be  Babylonian;  it  does  not 
mean  4  powerful,’  however,  but  ‘  propitious’  (syno¬ 
nym  ‘  damku  ’ ).  ”  For  the  original  conception  of  the 
Babylonian  cherubim  see  Kaupt’s  notes  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Ezekiel,  pp.  181-184  (“S.  B.  O.  T.”), 
and  the  abstract  of  Haupt ’s  paper  on  “  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim,”  in  the  44  Bulletins  of  the  Twelfth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Orientalists.”  No.  18,  p.  9,  Borne, 
1899.  See  also  Haupt,  in  Paterson,  “Numbers” 
(“S.  B.  O.  T.”),  p.  46;  “The  stem  of  1P3  is  the  As¬ 
syrian  ‘  karabu’  (=  be  propitious,  bless),  which  is 
nothing  but  a  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  "p3.” 
Dillmanu,  Duff,  and  others  still  favor  the  connection 
with  yp'vi}>  (“gryphus”  =  the  Hindu  “Garuda.”) 

Bibliography:  Winer,  B.  R.;  Sehenkel, Bihd-Lexikon,  I860, 
i.  509-515 ;  Lichtenbenrer,  Encyclopedic  dcs  Sciences  Rcli- 
gieuscs .  s.v.;  Riehm,  Handle firtcrhuch  flex  Biblischcn  A  lter - 
turns ,  2d  ed.,  Baethgen,  1893-94:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible; 
Cheyneand  Black,  Encyc.  BihL;  Herzog-Hauck,  Rcal-Eucyc. 
v.  364-372;  W.  Nowack,  Lchrbuch  dcr  Hchraischcn  Archd- 
oloyie ,  1894.  pp.  38.  39,  00,  01 ;  Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  233,  257, 
267,  268,  368,  386-87,  397 ;  It.  Smend,  Lchrbuch  dcr  Alttcsta- 
mentlichen  Rcligionsgcschichte .  1899.  pp.  21  ct  seq.,  467  ct 
seq.;  H.  Sclmltz,  Old  Testament  Theology;  A.  Dillmann, 
Handbuch  dcr  Alttestamentlichen  Thcologic.gg.bO,  92, 119, 
228,  246,  327-328,  Leipsic,  1895. 
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CHESALON :  A  border  town  of  Judali  (Josh, 
xv.  10),  also  known  as  “Mount  Jearim.”  It  lies  in 
a  directly  west  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  is  the  modern  Kesla  (Buhl,  “  Geographic 
dcs  Alton  Palastina,”  pp.  91,  166). 

E.  g.  IL  G.  B.  L. 

CHESED:  A  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcali  (Gen. 
xxii.  22).  From  the  name  the  term  “  Casdim  ”  (Chal¬ 
deans)  is  clearly  derived. 

e.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHESS:  A  game  of  skill,  usually  played  by  two 
persons,  with  sixteen  pieces  each,  on  a  board  divided 
into  sixty-four  squares  alternately  light  and  dark. 
Authoritative  opinions  agree  that  chess,  under  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  “  ehaturanga”  (=  the  four  “  angas  ” 
or  members  of  an  army),  was  known  earliest  to  the 
Hindus — possibly  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of 
the  present  era.  From  India  the  game  was  carried 
into  Persia,  its  name  being  changed  into  “sliatranj.” 
Mashidi  (947)  speaks  of  chess  as  an  Indian  invention 
sent  by  an  Indian  king  to  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia 
(531-579),  the  sixteen  pieces  of  one  side  being  of 
emerald,  and  those  of  the  other  being  of  ruby. 
From  Persia  the  game  passed  into  Arabia,  and  thence 
to  central  and  western  Europe;  but  how  or  when 
has  not  been  determined. 

When  the  Jews  first  became  acquainted  with 
chess  is  not  known.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
game  was  referred  to  in  the  Talmud ;  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  certain 
games  mentioned  therein,  which  some  have  identified 
with  chess,  were  not  chess  at  all,  but  were  played 
with  dice,  under  the  designations  DQ'DD  or 
which  Rashi  (‘Er.  61a)  interprets  as  “  chess.  ”  Nathan 
ben  Jcliiel  of  Rome  (1103),  however,  in  bis  “  ‘Aruk,” 
distinctly  translates  the  word  supposed  by 

some  to  indicate  chess,  by  the  Arabic  “al-nard,” 
which  he  renders  by  the  Italian  “dadi”  (=  dice). 
DD'DS  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
refers  to  some  game  with  pebbles  or  dice  (Yer.  R. 
H.  i.  57c).  The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed 
by  Franz  Delitzsch  (“  Ueber  das  Schacli  und  die 
Damit  Verwandtcn  Spiele  in  den  Talmuden,”  in 
“Orient,  Lit.”  Jan.,  1840,  pp.  42-53),  who  con¬ 
cludes  that,  as  the  Talmud  was  completed  in  the 
fifth  century,  chess  could  not  have  been  referred  to 
therein,  inasmuch  as  the  Persians,  from  whom  the 
Jews  would  have  learned  the  game,  did  not  know  it 
themselves  until  the  close  of  that  century  (see  also 
L.  Low,  “Lebensalter,”  p.  324). 

Steinschneider  (“Schacli  bei  den  Judeu,”  p.  33) 
conjectures  that  the  first  Jew  to  recommend  chess 
was  the  convert  Ali,  son  of  “Rabbi”  Saul  of 
Taberistan,  teacher  of  the  physician  Razi  (ninth  cen¬ 
tury),  who  considered  the  game  a  remedy  for  low 
spirits  and  dejected  mental  condition.  By  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  it  was  commonly  played  in  Spain. 

After  Rashi,  the  first  European  to 
Ninth,  to  mention  chess  Avas  Moses  Sephardi, 
Thirteenth  born  in  Spain  in  1062  and  baptized  at 

Century,  the  age  of  forty -four  as  Petrus  Al- 
fonsi,  who  in  liis  “Disciplina  Cleri- 
calis”  includes  chess  in  the  seven  accomplishments 
(“probitates  ”)  of  a  knight.  In  Italy  it  was  known 
at  the  same  period,  having  been  probably  derived 


Eminent  Jewish  Ciiess  Masters. 

1.  Alexandre.  2.  Horwitz.  3.  LGwenthal.  4.  Koliseh.  5.  Gunsherg.  6.  Janowski.  7.  Lasker.  S.  Tarrasch.  9  and  10.  Zueker- 

tort  and  Steinitz,  playing  their  match  at  New  York,  1SS6. 
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from  the  East  through  Byzantium.  In  the  twelfth 
century  chess  had  spread  to  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  by  1200  had  become  a  favorite  gam¬ 
bling  game  throughout  Europe;  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Council  of 
Paris,  1212,  and  afterward  by  Louis  IX.  At  the 
same  epoch  the  “  Sefer  Hasidim  ”  (Book  of  the  Pious), 
^  400,  strongly  recommended  the  game. 

Nothwithstanding  the  clerical  prohibition,  there 
is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  himself 
played  chess  with  a  Jew :  it  occurs  in  u  Das  Leben  El- 
chanans  Oder  Elchonons,”  pp.  27,  46,  Frankfort - 
on-the-Main,  1753:  “This  pope  is  the  best  one  they 
ever  had,  since  he  can  not  get  along  without  Jews, 
with  whom  he  plays  chess.  .  .  .  Rabbi  Simeon  is  a 
great  master  of  chess;  but  the  pope  mates  him.” 
The  pope  is  even  recognized  by  R.  Simeon  as  his  son 
through  a  particular  move  which  he  had  taught  him. 
This  Simeon  seems  to  have  been  Simeon  ha-Gadol. 
who  lived  at  Mayence  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  See  Andreas. 

The  earliest  writer  to  treat  of  chess  among  the 
Jews  is  Hyde,  who,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “De 
Ludis  Orientalibus 55  (1604),  prints  three  Hebrew 
works  on  chess,  with  excellent  translations  in  Latin. 

These  are:  (1)  a  poem  attributed  to 
Early  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  DTPH,  the  Latin 
Hebrew  title  being  “Carmina  Rhythmica  de 
Works  on  Ludo  Schah-mat,  R.  Abraham  Abben- 
Ckess.  Ezra,Beatre  Memoria*”(Steinschneider, 

“  Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  684);  (2)  “  Melizat  ha- 
Sehok  ha-Ishkaki,”  a  poem  by  Bonsenior  ibn  Yaliva 
(in  Berechiah  ha-Xakdan’s  “Mislile  Slmadim,”  Man¬ 
tua,  1557-58 ;  “  Cat.  Bodl. ”  coi.  796) ;  and  (3) “  Ma‘ad- 
anne  Melek”  (“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  604),  attributed  by 
Steinschneider  to  Judah  or  Leo  di  Modena  (1571- 
1648).  If  the  poem  first,  mentioned  is  correctly  as¬ 
cribed  to  Ibn  Ezra  (d.  1167),  it  certainly  gives 
the  oldest  set  of  chess  rules  extant;  and  it  lias  been 
reprinted  six  times  under  that  impression.  The  He¬ 
brew  text  is  given  in  Steinschneider  (“Scliachbei 
den  Juden,”  pp.  43-451,  as  well  as  a  German  render¬ 
ing  {lb.  pp.  12-15);  and  the  following  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  by  Nina  Davis  (now  Mrs.  Salomon),  in 
“Songs  of  Exile”  (pp.  129-131).  issued  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Publication  Society  of  America,  Philadelphia, 
1901 : 

Tiie  Song  of  Chess. 

I  will  sing  a  song  of  battle 
Planned  in  days  long  passed  and  over. 

Men  of  skill  and  science  set  it 
On  a  plain  of  eight  divisions. 

And  designed  in  squares  all  chequered. 

Two  camps  face  each  one  the  other. 

And  the  kings  stand  by  for  battle. 

And  ’twixt  these  two  is  the  lighting. 

Bent  on  war  the  face  of  each  is. 

Ever  moving  or  encamping, 

Yet  no  swords  are  drawn  in  warfare. 

Tor  a  war  of  thoughts  their  war  is. 

They  are  known  by  signs  and  tokens 
Sealed  and  written  on  their  bodies; 

And  a  man  who  sees  them,  tbinketh 

Edomites  and  Ethiopians 

Are  these  two  that  tight  together. 

And  the  Ethiopian  forces 
Overspread  the  field  of  battle. 

And  the  Edomites  pursue  them. 

First  in  battle  the  foot-soldier 
Comes  to  fight  upon  the  highway. 


Ever  marching  straight  before  him. 

But  to  capture  moving  sideways, 

Straying  not  from  oil'  his  pathway. 

Neither  do  his  steps  go  backward ; 

He  may  leap  at  the  beginning 
Anywhere  within  three  chequers. 

Should  he  take  his  steps  in  battle 
Far  away  unto  the  eighth  row, 

Then  a  Queen  to  all  appearance 
He  becomes  and  fights  as  she  does. 

And  the  Queen  directs  her  moving 
As  she  will  to  any  quarter. 

Backs  the  Elephant  or  advances, 

Stands  aside  as  ’twere  an  ambush ; 

As  the  Queen’s  way,  so  is  his  way, 

But  o’er  him  she  hath  advantage ; 

He  stands  only  in  the  third  rank. 

Swift  the  Horse  is  in  the  battle, 

Moving  on  a  crooked  pathway : 

Ways  of  his  are  ever  crooked ; 

’Mill  the  Squares,  three  form  his  limit. 

Straight  the  Wind  moves  o’er  the  war-path 
In  the  field  across  or  lengthwise ; 

Ways  of  crookedness  he  seeks  not. 

But  straight  paths  without  perverseness. 

Turning  every  way  the  King  goes. 

Giving  aid  unto  his  subjects ; 

In  his  actions  he  is  cautious. 

Whether  fighting  or  encamping. 

If  liis  foe  come  to  dismay  him, 

From  his  place  he  flees  in  terror. 

Or  the  Wind  can  give  him  refuge. 

Sometimes  he  must  flee  before  him  ; 

Multitudes  at  times  support  him  ; 

And  all  slaughter  each  the  other, 

Wasting  with  great  wrath  each  other. 

Mighty  men  of  both  the  sovereigns 
Slaughtered  fall,  with  yet  no  bloodshed. 

Ethiopia  sometimes  triumphs, 

Edom  flees  away  before  her ; 

Now  victorious  is  Edom  : 

Ethiopia  and  her  sovereign 
Are  defeated  in  the  battle. 

Should  a  King  in  the  destruction 
Fall  within  the  foeman’s  power, 

He  is  never  granted  mercy, 

Neither  refuge  nor  deliv’rance, 

Nor  a  flight  to  refuge-city. 

Judged  by  foes,  and  lacking  rescue, 

Though  not  slain  he  is  checkmated. 

Hosts  about  him  all  are  slaughtered. 

Giving  life  for  his  deliverance. 

Quenched  and  vanished  is  their  glory, 

For  they  see  their  lord  is  smitten ; 

Yet  they  fight  again  this  battle. 

For  in  death  is  resurrection. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  poem  that  the  pawn 
moves  two  spaces  at  the  first  move,  as  at  present, 
but  not  as  in  the  Arabic  game.  The  queening  of 
a  pawn  is  also  mentioned.  The  queen  may  move  in 
all  directions,  but  only  one  space,  like  the  king  at 
present.  The  bishop  “  fil  ”  or  (elephant)  moves  diag¬ 
onally,  but  only  three  spaces.  Castling  is  unknown. 
The  “wind”  is  the  rook.  Steinschneider  declares 
on  subjective  grounds,  against  the  attribution  to 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  is  supported  by  the  like  opinion  of 
Dr.  Egers,  the  editor  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  poetry. 

Bonsenior  (lived  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  in  his  poem,  also  pictures  the  game  as  a 
battle,  and  describes  the  pieces  in  the  following 
order : 

King,  moves  one  in  any  direction. 

Queen,  ^Jfcy,  to  the  right  of  the  king,  moves  tAVO 
or  three  spaces  in  any  direction. 

Knights,  or  D'DID  (  =  “horsemen”  or 

“horses  ”),  move  one  space  obliquely  and  one  space 
straight  forward. 
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Bishops,  (=  elephants;  editio  princeps  D^'Ti 
—  “camps”),  move  obliquely  to  the  third  space. 

Rooks,  D^pfl,  move  straight,  forward,  backward, 
or  from  side  to  side. 

Pawns,  D'YGJ  (“heroes”),  move  straight  forward. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Bonsenior’s  work  is  the 
large  number  of  Biblical  texts  which  he  employs. 

Leo  di  Modena’s  work  (“  Ma'adanne  Melek,7)was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  author’s  two 
sons  the  game,  and  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
give  up  card-playing.  The  book  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  for  its  reference  (1)  to  the  queening  of  a 
pawn,  (2)  to  castling,  and  (3)  to  the  queen’s  position 
at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  The  following 
is  the  author’s  description  of  the  pieces: 

King,  (Persian  “  shah  ”),  may  castle. 

Queen,  (“  ferzan  ”  or  “  parzan  ”),  occupies  at 

the  beginning  of  game  the  space  of  its  own  color. 

Both  king  and  queen  have  the  following  three 
noblemen  by  their  sides: 

Bishop,  (“til”),  elephant. 

Knight,  (“parash  ”),  horseman. 

Rook,  pn  or  nn  (Persian  “rokli”). 

Pawn,  foot-soldier,  moves  two  boxes  at  the 

first  move,  and  may  become  a  queen. 

A  number  of  other  early  works  on  chess  will 
be  found  in  Steinsclineider’s  “  Schacli  bei  den  Juden  ” 
(pp.  22-33).  Among  these  may  be  specially  men¬ 
tioned  a  Catalan  poem  by  Moses  Azan,  translated  into 
Castilian  in  1350 ;  a  poem  of  1532,  which  describes 
castling  as  an  interchange  of  places  between  king 
and  rook ;  and  “  Ha-Kerab”  (The  War),  a  poem  in  He¬ 
brew,  composed  by  Jacob  Eichenbaum  in  Odessa, 
and  printed  in  London  (n.d. ;  dedication  dated  Sept. 
3,  1S39).  It  has  been  translated  into  Russian  by 
Joseph  Ossip  Rabbinovicz. 

Hebrew  riddles  on  chess  occur  in  medieval  man¬ 
uscripts,  and  are  given  by  Steinsclineider.  One  of 
them  describes  the  game  as: 

“  A  country  without  earth  :  kings  and  princes  walking  with¬ 
out.  soul. 

If  the  King  be  wasted,  all  is  without  soul.” 

Chess  is  referred  to  by  Maimonides  (1155-1204), 
who  mentions  a  forced  mate  and  declares  profes¬ 
sional  chess-players  as  unworthy  of 
Lawfulness  credence  in  the  law  courts  (commen- 
of  tarv  on  Mishnah  Sanli.  ii.  3),  and  by 

the  Game.  Kalonymns  ben  Kalonymus  (c.  1300). 

The  former  condemns  the  game  only 
when  played  for  money;  the  latter,  whether  played 
for  stakes  or  not.  During  the  thirteenth  and  the 
four  following  centuries  chess  was  quite  commonly 
played;  and  Jewish  literature  contains  numerous 
rabbinical  opinions  for  and  against  it.  Strangely 
enough,  Joseph  Caro  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  great 
code,  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Moses  Isserles  (d.  1573) 
terms  it  “the  game  with  bones  called  chess,”  and 
approves  of  its  being  played  not  only  on  week¬ 
days,  but  on  the  Sabbath,  though  not  for  money. 
An  old  responsum  (Dukes,  in  “Ben  Chananja.”  1864, 
pp.  601,  650)  states  that  in  Spain  the  game  of  chess 
[?  cypptytf])  was  sanctioned  hy  the  Rabbis. 
After  a  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1575  the  three 
rabbis  of  Cremona  declared  that  with  the  exception 
of  chess  (“ishkaki  ”)  all  games  were  “primary-  evils 
and  the  cause  of  all  troubles  ”  (Lampronti,  “  Pahad 


Yizhak,”  iii.  54).  Schudt  (“Judisclie  Merckwiir- 
digkeiten,”  pt.  VI.,  cli.  xxxv.,  p.  317)  records  that 
in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  after  the  great  fire  of 
1711,  the  Jewish  community  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  any  Jew 
or  Jewess  (except  sick  persons  and  lying-in  women) 
to  play  chess.  When  played  on  the  Sabbath,  it 
became  customary  in  Germany,  in  honor  of  the  day, 
to  use  chessmen  made  of  silver  (“Shiite  ha-Gib- 
borim,”  on  ‘Er.  127b),  though  wooden  pieces  were 
not  disallowed. 

Chess  was  popular  among  Jewesses,  as  is  seen 
from  Schudt’s  remark  ( Lc .  IV.  ii.  381)  that  “it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  Jews  should  play 

Popular  chess  well,  since  Jewish  women  have 

Among*  for  many  years  played  and  practised 

Jewesses,  the  game.”  In  1617  a  Jewess  of  Ven¬ 
ice  became  well  known  for  her  skill 
in  chess.  Indeed,  Abrahams  (“Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  p.  388)  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
it  first  made  its  way  among  Jewish  circles  as  a  wom¬ 
an’s  game. 

R.  Aaron  Sason  of  Constantinople  recommends 
the  avoidance  of  chess  on  Sabbath  (Responsa,  No. 
180).  Elijah  de  Vidas  appears  to  have  been  the  sole 
lialakist  who  absolutely  forbade  the  game  (“  Sliebet 
Musar,”  1712,  ch.  xlii.).  Children  under  fourteen 
were  allowed  to  learn  the  game,  on  the  ground  that 
it  rendered  the  intellect  more  acute. 

Elijah  Cohen  of  Smyrna  (“Shebet  Musar,”  Lc.)  ob¬ 
jects  to  chess  on  the  ground  that  it  wastes  time  and 
takes  the  mind  away  from  study.  Azulai  (1774) 
agrees  with  Ali  ben  Saul,  mentioned  above,  in  favor¬ 
ing  chess  only  as  a  remedy  for  illness  or  melancholy. 
He  also  cites  opinions  for  and  against  playing  chess 
on  Saturdays  (Berliner,  “  Ausdem  Inneren  Leben  dor 
Den tschen  Juden  im  Mittelalter,”  pp.  12,  53,  Berlin, 
1871).  Mendelssohn  was  a  passionate  lover  of  the 
game,  and  is  said  to  have  cemented  his  friendship 
with  Lessing  over  the  chessboard.  Yet  he  is  credited 
with  the  dictum:  “Chess  is  too  earnest  for  a  game; 
too  much  of  a  game  to  be  in  earnest  about  it  ”  (“Fur 
Spiel  ist  es  zu  viel  Ernst,  fur  Ernst  zu  viel  Spiel  ” ; 
compare  Dukes,  in  “Ben  Chananja,”  1864,  vii.  636; 
something  similar  is  attributed  to  Montaigne). 

From  the  eighteenth  century  (to  which  belongs 
Albert  [Aaron]  Alexandre)  onward,  Jews  came  more 
and  more  to  the  front  as  chess-players;  audit  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  recent  years  they  have 
proved  themselves  paramount  as  exponents  of  the 
game  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  As  a  race 
they  seem  to  possess  those  intellectual  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  excel  in  chess.  It  must  suf¬ 
fice  here  merely  to  mention  a  few  names,  such  as 
S.  Alapin,  O.  Blumenthal,  AY.  Cohn,  E.  Delmar,  L. 

R,  Eisenberg,  B.  Engliseli,  E.  Epstein,  I.  Gunsberg, 
D.  Harrwitz,  Leopold  Hoffer,  B.  Horwitz,  Herbert 
Jacobs,  D.  Janowski,  Baron  Ignaz  von  Koiiscli,  J. 
J.  Lowent-lial.  S.  Lipscliutz,  S.  Rosenthal,  E.  Schif- 
fers,  Carl  Sch  lech  ter,  S.  Tarrascli,  Max  Weiss,  and 

S.  Winawer.  Besides  these,  three  Jewish  eliess 
masters  stand  out  with  especial  prominence  as  hav¬ 
ing  held  the  primacy  of  the  chess  world  since  1866; 
viz..  J.  H.  Zukertort,  William  Steinitz,  and  Eman¬ 
uel  Lasker. 

Johannes  H.  Zukertort  (1S42-S8)  was  a  pupil  of 
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the  celebrated  player  A.  Anderssem  whom  he  at 
length  defeated  in  1871  with  a  score  of  5  to  2.  In 
1878  he  gained  the  iirst  prize  at  the  international 
tournament  at  Paris,  and  in  1888  took  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  great  London  tournament,  in  which  all  the 
greatest  chess  masters  of  the  day  (except  Paulsen) 
competed.  Zukertort  excelled  as  a  blindfold  player. 
In  1878  he  played  thus  against  16  strong  amateurs, 
the  result,  being:  won  12,  lost  1,  drew  8. 

William  Steinitz  (1886-11)00)  held  the  chess  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  world  fora  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  (1866-1894).  and  during  that  time  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  new  school  of  chess.  In 
In  Modern  place  of  the  fierce  attack,  he  sought  to 
Times.  win  by  a  combination  of  minor  advan¬ 
tages;  and  his  method  was  gradually 
adopted  by  the  leading  experts.  The  Steinitz 
gambit  (see  below),  though  now  generally  dis¬ 
carded.  had  for  a  time  a  considerable  number  oi 
adherents. 

Emanuel  Lasker  (b.  1868)  is  the  present  champion 
of  the  world  (1902).  having  succeeded  in  wresting 
that  title  from  Steinitz  in  1894.  In  1896  he  was  first 
in  the  Nuremberg  tourney;  in  1899,  Iirst  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  tournament ;  and  again  first  in  that  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  i960. 

The  following  list  of  tournaments  since  185i  shows 
the  positions  gained  by  Jewish  players  and  by  their 
principal  competitors.  It  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  past  fifty  years  the  leading  places  have  been  in 
most  cases  secured  by  Jews.  Non-Jewish  players 
are  indicated  by  italics: 


1899,  London  :  Lasker  1 :  Janowsky,  Maroczg,  and  Pilltbury 

tied  for  2, 3,  and  4. 

1900,  Munich  :  Marovzu ,  Pilkburu,  and  Sclilechter  tied  for  1, 

2,  and  8. 

1900,  Paris:  Lasker  1  ;  Pillsbum  2;  Janowsky  3. 

1901,  Monte  Carlo:  .lanowsky  1  :  Sclilechter  2. 

1902,  Hanover:  Janowsky  1 ;  Pilhbunj  2. 


Of  88  important  matches  since  1884,  enumerated  in 
the  viEneyc.  Brit.”  Supplement,  1902,  s.v.  “Chess,” 
only  o  (ail  before  1868)  have  been  without  a  .Jewish 
competitor.  Of  42  living  contemporary  first  class 
pin  vers  of  Europe  and  America  mentioned  in  that 
article.  19  are  dews. 

What  is  known  in  chess  as  the  "gambit”  consists 
in  sacrificing  a  piece  for  the  sake  of  certain  .advan¬ 
tages  of  position.  It  is  first  met  witii 
u  Gam-  in  Italy  about  the  middle  oi  the  six- 
bits.”  teentli  century.  Two  Jewish  chess¬ 
players  have  given  their  names  to 
gambits:  viz..  Steinitz  and  Isaac  L.  Eke  of  New 
York.  The  Steinitz  gambit  may  be  played  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Wiiitk.  it  I.ACK. 


1  p-k  4 

2  Kt— QB3 

3  P— II  4 

4  P — Q  4 

5  K— K  2 

6  Kt— H  3 

7  B  x  P 


1  P-K  4 

2  Kt — QB  3 

3  P  X  P 

4  Q  -R  5  eh 
r>  p— q  3 

li  B-K  Kt  5 
7  Castles 


The  Rice  gambit  is  as  follows,  and  is  only  possible 
after  Black  plays  7  B— Q  8.  White,  after  gi  ving  up 
the  knight,  is  able  to  withstand  a  violent  attack. 

Wiiitk.  Black. 


Tournaments. 

1851,  London  :  Andersxen  1 ;  Horwitz  7. 

1857,  Manchester:  Lowenthal  1 ;  Andcrssen2. 

1858,  Birmingham:  Lowenthal  1 :  Falkbeer 2. 

I860,  Cambridge:  Kolisch  1;  Stanley  2. 

1862,  London:  Andersacn  1  ;  Steinitz  0. 

1865,  Dublin  :  Steinitz  1  ;  MacDonncll  2. 

1866,  British  Chess  Association  :  Steinitz  1  *.  Green  2. 

1867,  Paris:  Kolisch  1 ;  Winawer  2:  Steinitz  3. 

1867,  Dundee:  Neumann  1 ;  Steinitz  2;  Dc  Verc  3. 

1868,  British  Chess  Association  Handicap  :  Steinitz  1 ;  Wisker 

2;  Blackburnc  3. 

1870,  Baden-Baden:  Amlermnl  :  Steinitz 2:  Blackburnc^. 

1872,  London  :  Steinitz  1 ;  Blackburnc  2;  Zukertort  3. 

1873,  Vienna:  Steinitz  1;  Blackburnc  2;  Andersscn  3;  Ro¬ 

senthal  4. 

1876,  London:  Blackburnc  1:  Zukertort  2. 

1878.  Paris:  Zukertort  1 ;  Winawer 2. 

1881,  Berlin:  Blackburnc  1:  Zukertort  2;  Tchigorin  3. 

1882,  Vienna :  Steinitz  and  Winawer  1  and  2;  Zukertort  5. 

1883,  London:  Zukertort  1;  Steinitz 2. 

1883,  Nuremberg :  Winawer  1 ;  Blackburnc  2. 

1885,  Hamburg:  Gunsberg  1;  Engliseh,  Tarrasch,  Weiss 

(tied)  2. 

1886.  London  :  Gunsberg  and  Taubenhaus  3  and  4. 

1886,  Nottingham  :  Gunsberg  and  Taubenhaus  3  and  4. 

1887,  Frankfort :  Bardclcbcn  4;  Tarrasch  5  t Gunsberg  and 

Zukertort  not  placed). 

1888,  Bradford  :  Gunsberg  1 ;  Mackenzie  2. 

1889,  New  York:  Tchigorin  1;  Weiss  2;  Gunsberg  3. 

1889,  Breslau  ;  Tarrasch  1 ;  Burn  2;  Weiss  3;  (Gunsberg  4. 

1890,  Amsterdam:  Burn  1;  Lasker 2;  Maron  3. 

1890.  Manchester:  Tarrasch  1 ;  Blackburnc .2. 

1892,  Dresden:  Tarrasch  1 ;  Markovetz2:  Porges3. 

1894,  I.eipsie  :  Tarrasch  1 ;  Lipkeand  Teichman  2  and  3. 

1895,  Hastings:  PillAmru  1;  Tchigorin  2;  Lasker  3;  Tar¬ 

rasch  4 ;  Steinitz  5. 

1890,  Nuremberg :  Lasker  1 ;  Maroczii  2 ;  Tarrasch  4. 

1896,  Budapest:  Tchigorin  1;  CharousekS;  Pillshury  3.) 
1898,  Vienna:  Tarrasch  1 :  Pilhhnry  2. 

1898,  Cologne:  Burn  1;  Charousek2;  Cohn  3. 


1  P—  K  4 

2  P  -K B  4 

3  Kt—  K  B  3 

4  P — K  R  4 

5  Kt  -K  5 
0  B— B  4 

7  P  x  P 

8  Castles 

9  R  -  K  s.i 


1  P  -K  4 

2  P  x  P 

3  P-K  Kt  4 

4  P— Kt5 

5  Kt — K  B  3 

6  P— Q  4 

7  B-Q  3 

8  B  x  Kt 


Though  so  successful  in  matches,  Jews  have  not 
shown  themselves  particularly  brilliant  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  problems.  Sclilechter,  Teichman,  and 
Mieses,  however,  have  displayed  some  talent  in  this 
direction,  and  E.  N.  Frankenstein  was  part  author  of 
"The  Chess  Problem  Text-Book,”  London,  1887. 

In  1782  Moses  Hirscliel  of  Breslau  wrote  the  first 
work  in  German  on  the  chess  writings  of  Greco  and 
Stamina.  Of  other  Jewish  writers  on  chess  may  be 
mentioned  tne  following,  with  dates  of  publication: 
W.  Schlesinger  (“Beitrage  ziim  Unterricht  im 
Schaclispiel,”  Presburg.  180-1);  E.M,  Oettinger  (“  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Shahiludii,”  Leipsic,  1844);  P.  Bendix  (1824 
-1833).  ("  Reeueil  de  Parties  d’Ecliec ;  Taut  Entieres 
que  Finales,  avec  des  Observations  Inst  motives,”  St. 
Petersburg,  1824);  IL  Silberschmidt  ("  Die  Neuent- 
deckten  Gcheimnisse  im  Gebiete  des  Sclmchspiels,” 
Braunschweig.  1826 ;  “Lehrbueh  des  Sclmchspiels,” 
Wolfenbiittei) ;  Albert  (Aaron)  Alexandre  (“Ency¬ 
clopedic  des  Echecs.”  Paris,  1837,  and  “Collection 
des  Plus  Beaux  Problemes  d’Echecs,”  giving2,120 
examples,?/;.  1846);  D.  IM.  Frankel  (1838);  A.  Schmid 
(“Literatur  des  Schachspicls,”  1847);  J.  Horwitz 
(“Das  Schaclispiel,” Berlin,  1879);  D.  Nathan  (1851- 
1852);  S.  Tarrasch  (“  Dreihundert  Schachpartien,” 
Leipsic,  1855);  Leon  Hollaenderski  (a  French  trans- 
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lation  of  the  three  Hebrew  manuscripts  given  in 
Hyde,  1861);  J.  J.  Lowentlial  (1857-69)  (“Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  ” 
Modern  1867-69) ;  I).  Harrwitz  (“  Leiirbuch  dcs 
Jewish  Schachspiels,”  Berlin,  1862  ;  J.  H.  Zu- 
Chess  kertort  (“  Leitfaden  des  Schachspiels,” 
Authors.  1870);  L.  Iloffor  (“Chess,”  London, 
1892) ;  W.  Steinitz  (“  The  Modern  Chess 
Instructor,”  New  York,  1895);  and  E.  Lasker  (“Com¬ 
mon  Sense  in  Chess,”  London,  1896). 

Several  important  chess  journals  have  been  edited 
by  Jews,  as  “The  Chess-Players’  Magazine,”  by  J. 
J.  Lowentlial,  1865-67;  the  “  Xeue  Berliner  Schach- 
zeituug.”  by  Zukertort,  1867 ;  “  The  Chess  Monthly  ” 
(which  had  an  existence  of  seventeen  years,  1879-90), 
by  Zukertort  and  Hotter,  and  by  the  latter  alone  af¬ 
ter  Zukertort’s  death  ;  and  “The  International  Chess 
Magazine,”  by  Steinitz,  1885-1900.  Books  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  important  tournaments,  giving 
the  games  with  annotations,  have  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jewish  authors. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Schctch  hei  den  Judeiu  Ber¬ 
lin,  1873  (also  in  Van  det\ Linde,  Gcschichte  und  Littcratur 
dcs  Schachspiels,  Berlin.  1874);  idem ,  in  Hchr.  Biltl.  xii.  60- 
63;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Aye* ,  pp.  388-00; 
L.  Low,  Die  Lchcnsalter ,  pp.  324-28  and  notes;  Leon  Hol- 
hienderski.  Delicti*  Hoi/ales,  on  Ic  Jcu  dcs  Kchrcs.  Paris.  1864 : 
G.  Devirte,  A  Memorial  io  William  Steinitz .  New  York. 
1001  :  I.  L.  Rice,  The  Rice  Gambit .  il>.  3889.  For  a  general 
bibliography  of  chess  see  that  of  Tassilnvon  He.vdebrand  und 
der  Lasa, Wiesbaden,  1896;  idem,  Zur  Gcsch.  und  Literatur 
dcs  Schachspiels ,  Leipsic,  1897. 

j.  A.  P. 

CHEST.  See  Auk. 

CHESTNUT-TREE:  The  rendering  of  ptny 
given  in  the  A.  Y.  (Gen.  xxx.  37;  Ezck.  xxxi.  8); 
the  R.  Y. ,  however,  preferring  “  plane-tree.  ”  There 
are  two  considerations  lending  weight  to.  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  translation  given  in  the  A.  Y. :  (1)  the 
plane  (Plata  nas  one  at  alls)  is  indigenous  to  western 
Asia,  where,  under  favorable  conditions,  it  attains  a 
commanding  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  its  growth;  and  (2)  the  etymology  of  the 
word  pEny,  which  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 
“  ‘aram  ”  (—  to  strip  off  bark):  the  plane-tree  being 
noted  for  annually  casting  its  bark.  This  latter 
consideration  is,  apparently,  the  determining  one. 

The  chestnut,  which  found  its  way  from  Asia  into 
Europe  through  Greece  and  Italy,  takes  its  botanical 
name  (Casta nea  vulgaris)  from  an  ancient  Thes¬ 
salian  town,  Castanum.  Like  the  plane,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  growth,  prefer¬ 
ring,  however,  high  and  diy  situations;  while  the 
plane  develops  more  freely  in  low  and  moist  ground. 

According  to  Tristram,  the  plane-tree  “is common 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Jordan  and  of  the 
Leontes,  where  it  overhangs  the  water”  (“Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,”  p.  345). 
j.  "  E.  W.  B. 

CHEVRA.  See  Hebka. 

CHEYNE,  THOMAS  KELLEY;  English 
Christian  Biblical  critic,  and  Oriel  professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England; 
born  at  London  Sept.  18,  1841 ;  educated  at  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’  School,  London,  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  under  Ewald  at  Gottingen.  Before 
graduating  he  showed  his  interest  in  Hebrew  stud¬ 
ies  by  taking  the  Puse}",  Ellerton,  and  Kennicott 


scholarships,  and  his  post-graduate  life  has  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Old  Testament  exe¬ 
gesis  and  theology.  For  a  long  time  lie  was  almost 
the  sole  representative  of  the  higher  criticism  in 
England.  Together  with  Professor  Driver,  he  pro¬ 
vided  the  Queen’s  Printers’  Bible,  1881,  with  a 
series  of  variorum  readings  and  renderings  which 
were  of  great  use  to  Bible  students.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  particular  attention  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
of  which  lie  published  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  in 
1869,  a  translation  in  1870,  an  edition  in  1880-81, 
an  introduction  in  1896.  and  a  new  translation,  based 
oil  a  critical  text,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  in  1898. 
Besides  this,  he  has  given  two  versions  of  Psalms 
to  the  world,  in  1884  and  1889,  while  in  1891  he 
treated  of  the  "Origin  of  the  Psalter”  in  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  probably  his  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Old  Testament  exegesis.  A  volume  on  “Job 
and  Solomon  ”  in  1886  treated  of  the  Wisdom  litera¬ 
ture,  while  his  “Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti¬ 
cism  ”  in  1893  gave  the  only  adequate  history  of  that 
subject  in  existence. 

In  the  winter  of  1897-98  Cheyne  visited  the  United 
States  and  delivered  lectures  on  “Jewish  Religious 
Life  in  the  Post-Exilic  Period  ” ;  these  were  subse¬ 
quently  published  (London  and  New  York.  1898), 
and  show  a  certain  sympathy  with  specifically  Jew¬ 
ish  religious  thought,  which  was  also  shown  in  his 
Hampton  Lectures.  Cheyne  has  frequently  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review.” 

Cheyne  has  shown  great  daring  in  textual  emen¬ 
dation,  which  has  grown  upon  him  of  recent  years. 
His  most  recent  contributions  to  Biblical  study  con¬ 
sist  of  numerous  articles  contained  in  the  “Ency¬ 
clopedia  Biblica,”  which  was  edited  by  himself  and 
A.  S.  Black,  and  which  bears  the  stamp  of  Cheyne’s 
influence  on  every  page. 

Bibliography:  Plan* ,  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time ,  1895; 

Who's  Who ,  1902. 

T.  J. 

CHIARINI,  LUIGI:  Italian  abbe;  bom  near 
Montepulciano.  Italy.  April  26,  1789;  died  at  War¬ 
saw  Feb.  28,  1832.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw,  Poland  (1826). 

Chiarini  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  so-called 
“Jewish  Committee,”  consisting  exclusively  of 
Christian  members,  organized  by  imperial  decree 
May  22, 1825.  This  committee  established  schools  for 
Jewish  bo}rs  and  girls  as  well  as  classes  of  Hebrew 
for  Christian  young  men  to  study  Jewish  history, 
rabbinical  literature,  and  even  Juda?o-German, which 
would  enable  them  to  do  organization  (missionary) 
work  among  the  Jews  of  Poland.  Chiarini  was 
entrusted  by  this  bod}r  to  translate  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  for  which  the  Russian  government  granted 
him  a  subsidy  of  12,000  thalers.  He  published  his 
work,  “Tlieorie  du  Judaisme  Appliquec  a  la  Re¬ 
forme  des  Israelites  de  Tons  les  Pays  de  i’Europe, 
et  Servant  en  Meme  Temps  d’Ouvrage  Preparatoire 
a  la  Version  du  Talmud  de  Baby  lone,”  2  vols., 
Paris,  1830,  as  a  precursor  to  the  prescribed  version 
of  the  Talmud  which  was  to  appear  in  six 
large  folio  volumes.  Cliiarini’s  book  planned  the 
reform  of  the  Polish  Jews,  and  also  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  all  Jews.  This  work 
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is  divided  into  three  parts;  in  the  first  Chiarini 
states  the  difficulties  of  knowing  the  true  character 
of  Judaism;  in  the  second  he  elucidates  the  theory 
of  Judaism;  and  in  the  third  the  author  treats  of  the 
reform  of  Judaism  and  discusses  the  means  of  re¬ 
moving  its  "  pernicious  ”  elements.  In  brief,  Chiarini 
•endeavors  to  prove  that  the  so-called  evils  of  Juda¬ 
ism  originate  chiefly  from  the  alleged  harmful  anti¬ 
social  teachings  of  the  Talmud.  He  argues  that  the 
state  should  assist  the  Jews  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  influence  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  they 
should  return  to  the  simple  Mosaic  faith.  This  goal 
can  be  attained  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  where  Bible  instruction  is  given 
and  the  Hebrew  grammar  studied;  and,  secondly, 
by  a  French  translation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  refutations. 

Chiarini  recognized  that  the  popular  knowledge 
of  the  Jews  and  Judaism  was  inadequate  and  defect¬ 
ive,  and  that  their  enemies  furnish  nothing  but  dis¬ 
torted  instead  of  correct  information.  Nevertheless, 
his  work  is  pervaded  with  some  of  the  traditional 
prejudices  against  which  he  protests;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  expresses  a  sincere  concern  for  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
desire  to  improve  their  condition. 

Of  Chiarini’s  translation  of  the  Talmud  only  two 
volumes  appeared,  under  the  title  u  Le  Talmud  de 
Babylone,  Traduit  en  Languc  Fran^aise  et  Complete 
par  Celui  de  Jerusalem  et  par  d’Autres  Monuments 
de  l’Antiquite  Judaique,”  Leipsic,  1831.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  copious  preface.  The  translation  of  Berakot, 
which  is  partly  based  on  previous  translations,  has 
many  faults.  Chiarini’s  “  Theorie  du  Judai'sme  ” 
was  widely  criticized  and  caused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  “Revue  Encyclopedique”  and  in  sep¬ 
arate  pamphlets  by  Zunz.  Jost,  and  others.  Besides 
many  other  works  on  Italian  poetry  (Pisa,  1816  and 
1818)  and  on  the  history  of  astronomy  in  the  Orient, 
Chiarini  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  Hebrew 
dictionary,  both  in  Latin,  translated  into  Polish 
by  Piotr  Chlebowski,  Warsaw,  1826  and  1829;  he 
wrote  also  “Dei  Funerari degli  Ebrei  Polacchi,”  Bo¬ 
logna,  1826. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  S.  i.  271-298,  Berlin,  187S ;  Jost,  Eine 
Frcim  ilthige  uml  Vnparthciischc  Beleuchtung cles  Tv  erkes : 
Theorie  du  Judaism e ,  Berlin,  1830;  Orgelbnmd,  Encyhlo- 
vedja  Powszcclma ,  iii.,  s.v..  Warsaw,  1898;  Nuova  Encicln- 
pcciia  Italiana ,  6th  ed.,  vol.  v.,  Turin,  1878 ;  E.  Bischoff,  Kri- 
tische  Geschi  elite  dcr  Talmud-Uchcrsetzunfjetu  etc.,  p.  G8, 
Frankfort-on-tlieOIain,  1S99. 

II.  R. 

CHICAGO  ;  Capital  of  Cook  county,  Illinois ;  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1837,  and  a  year  later  the 
first  Jewish  settler,  J.  Gottlieb,  arrived.  Whence 
he  came,  and  what  his  business  was,  are  not  known. 
In  1840  Gottlieb  was  followed  by  Isaac  Ziegler,  the 
brothers  Benedict  and  Jacob  Schubert,  and  Philip 
Xewberg.  Ziegler  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
pedler  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Benedict  Schubert 
was  the  first  Jew  to  establish  a  merchant-tailoring 
business  in  Chicago.  He  prospered,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  trade.  The  first  brick 
house  in  the  city  was  built  for  him  on  Lake  street,  and 
he  carried  on  business  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
Philip  Xewberg  was  the  first  Jewish  tobacco-dealer. 


The  first  Jewish  child  born  in  Chicago  was  a  son 
of  Jacob  Rosenberg,  whose  wife  was  Hannah  Reese. 

About  twenty  German  Jews  arrived  between  1840 
and  1S44,  and  the  community  was  slowly  augmented 
by  incoming  settlers  up  to  1849,  in  which  year  a 
strong  tide  of  Jewish  immigration  set  in,  following 
the  completion  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railway 
to  Elgin.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  German 
Jews,  principally  from  Bavaria  and  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate. 

Religious  services  were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Jewish  settlement  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
1845.  The  congregation  met  in  a  private  room  on 
a  street  now  known  as  Fifth  avenue.  Only  ten 
men  were  present;  Mayer  Klein  and  Philip  Xew¬ 
berg  officiated  as  readers.  The  following  year  serv¬ 
ices  were  again  held  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
attendance  'being,  however,  no  larger  than  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

The  first  Jewish  organization,  the  Jewish  Burial- 
Ground  Society,  was  established  in  1S46.  It  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  city  for  846  one  acre  of  ground,  to 
be  used  as  a  cemetery ;  and  this  was  the  first  public 
act  by  which  the  Jews  of  Chicago  demonstrated 
their  existence  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  body 
corporate.  This  first  Jewish  burial-ground  was 
located  east  of  the  city  limits,  toward  the  north 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Kehillat  Anshe  Ma‘arab,  the  first  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation,  was  established  Nov.  3, 1847,  when  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
First  Con-  fourteen  members.  Morris  L.  Leo- 
gregation.  pold,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six, 
born  in  Laubhcim,  Wiirttemberg,  was 
elected  president.  The  Jewish  Burial-Ground  Soci¬ 
ety  turned  over  to  the  congregation  all  its  property, 
including  the  cemetery,  and  dissolved.  Kehillat 
Anshe  Ma'arab  held  its  first  regular  service  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Wells  streets,  and 
in  1849  leased  a  lot  on  Clark  street,  between  Adams 
and  Quincy  streets  (where  the  post-office  now 
stands),  on  which  it  erected  a  frame  synagogue. 

In  1853  this  congregation  established  a  day-school, 
where  Hebrew  was  taught  in  addition  to  the  regular 
common-school  curriculum.  This  school  was  in 
operation  for  twenty  years.  In  1856  a  new  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Green  Bay  road  (now  North  Clark  street) 
and  Belmont  avenue  was  purchased.  In  1857  the 
old  burial-ground,  having  been  included  in  the  city 
ex  tensions,  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  1882  the  ground 
Avas  sold  to  the  park  commissioners,  and  it  is  noAV 
merged  in  Lincoln  Park.  On  the  date  of  the  closing 
of  the  old  burial-ground  (June  11,  1857)  the  first  in¬ 
terment  in  the  ugav  cemetery  took  place. 

In  1868  the  congregation  purchased  the  northwest 
corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Peck  court,  with  the 
church  standing  upon  it.  The  latter  was  converted 
into  a  SAmagogue.  In  the  great  fire  of  1871  the  syn¬ 
agogue  escaped  destruction,  but  all  the  records, 
which  had  been  placed  by  Joseph  Poliak,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  congregation,  and  at  that  time  clerk  of 
Cook  county,  in  a  vault  of  the  court-house,  were 
lost.  In  1873  Dr.  Merzbaclier's  prayer-book  was 
adopted.  An  organ,  choir,  and  family  pews  had 
been  introduced  se\reral  years  before.  In  the  fire  of 
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1874,  Kehillat  Anslie  Ma‘arab  lost  t-lie  synagogue  on 
Wabash  avenue,  and  in  December  of  that  year  it 
purchased  the  church  and  site  on  the  c.oinei  of  In¬ 
diana  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street.  I  he  church 
was  converted  into  a  synagogue,  and  the  property 
on  Wabash  avenue  and  Peck  court  was  sold.  In 
1888  Jacob  Rosenberg,  then  vice-president,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  congregation  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
the  town  of  Jefferson,  to  be  used  as  a  burial-ground. 
This  is  now  called  ‘’Mount  Ma‘arab  Cemetei}. 


and  the  influence  of  these  two  leaders  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  Jewish  community,  especially  to 
the  younger  generation.  Adler  was  succeeded  bj 
Dr.  M.  Machol.  Dr.  Samuel  Sale  was  his  successor, 
and  was  followed  successively  by  Dr.  Isaac  S. 
Moses,  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Jacobson,  and  Dr.  Tobias 
Schanfarber,  the  present  incumbent  (1902). 

B’nai  Sholom,  the  second  oldest  congregation, 
was  organized  May  25,  1852,  by  fourteen  members. 
Its  first  temple  was  built  in  1864,  on  the  corner  of 


Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  III. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


The  bodies  in  the  North  Clark  street  cemetery  were 
transferred  to  Mount  Ma'arab,  and  the  vacated  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold.  The  latter  is  now  completely  built 
over,  and  all  traces  of  the  former  cemetery  have 

vanished.  _  ,  . 

In  1889  Kehillat  Anslie  Ma'arab  found  that  most 
of  its  members  had  moved  farther  south.  1  lie  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  synagogue  being,  therefore,  no  longer 
convenient  foV  the  majority,  a  plot  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and  Thirty-third  street 
was  purchased,  and  the  temple  now  in  use  was 
erected.  The  latter  has  a  seating  capacity  of  LoW 
persons.  The  membership  is  175.  In  1902  the  Em- 
horn  ritual,  iu  the  English  version,  was  adopted. 

The  first  rabbi  was  the  Rev.  Ignatz  Kunreuther, 
who  was  called  from  New  York  in  1847.  He  was 
horn  in  1811,  in  Gelnhausen,  near 
Early  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  remained 

Rabbis.  with  the  congregation  six  years,  and 

then  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in 
Chicago  June  27,  1884.  Dr.  S.  Friedlander,  who 
was  called  from  New  York  in  1855,  was  but  a  short 
time  in  Chicago,  when  he  died  suddenly.  In  1861 
the  Rev.  Liebmann  Adler  was  called  from  Detroit. 
During  his  long  and  eventful  ministration,  M.  M. 
Gerstley  was  president  of  Kehillat  Anslie  Ma  arab , 


Harrison  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  handsomest  Jewish  house  of  worship  in 
Chicago.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
Congrega-  bv  the  fire  of  1871.  A  new  one  was 
tions  erected  on  Michigan  avenue  near  Four- 
Before  the  teenth  street;  but  this  property  was 
Great  Fire,  sold  in  18S9,  and  B’nai  Sholom  pur¬ 
chased  the  synagogue  of  Kehillat 
4nslie  Ma'arab,  on  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  street.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Messing  is  the 
present  rabbi. 

Sinai  Congregation,  the  third  oldest,  v  as  the  le- 
sult  of  the  Reform  movement  started  in  Chicago  in 
1858.  In  that  year  the  ritual  question  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  Kehillat  Anslie  Ma'arab. 
The  younger  element  was  dissatisfied  with  the  con¬ 
servatism w of  the  older  members,  and  demanded 
sweeping  reforms.  Dr.  Bernhard  Felseutlial  a 
young  Jewish  teacher  who  had  just  arrived  m  Chi- 
cago,  became  the  leader  of  the  Progressives.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Kol  Kore  ba-Mid- 
bar  ”  (A  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilderness),  in  which 
he  strongly  advocated  Reform.  This  publication 
encouraged  the  Progressives,  and  they  organized 
a  Reform-Verein,'  of  which  Dr.  Pelsentlial  was 
elected  secretary.  This  Reform-Verein  was  the 
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foundation  upon  which  four  years  later  the  Sinai 
congregation  was  built  by  twenty -six  members  who 
had  seceded  from  the  parent  organization. 

Sinai  congregation  was  established  April  7,  1861. 
B.  Schoeneman  was  the  first  president,  and  Dr.  B. 
belsenthal  the  first  rabbi.  Its  first  house  of  worship 


Jewish  Training-School,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(From  a  photograph.) 


was  a  frame  building,  formerly  a  church,  on  Monroe 
street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets.  At  the 
dedication  of  this  temple,  June  21, 1801,  the  Einhorn 
ritual  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  Western  con¬ 
gregation.  In  1863  Dr.  Felsentlml  declined  rcglcc- 
tion.  and  Dr.  Chronic  was  elected  rabbi,  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger.  Dr.  Chronic 
founded  in  Chicago  “Zeiehen  der  Zeit”  (Signs  of 
the  Times),  a  German  monthly  in  the  interest  of 
Jewish  Reform.  At  the  rabbinical  conference  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  Dr.  Chronic,  the  delegate  of 
Sinai,  moved  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  to  Sunday;  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  the 
motion.  In  1867  Sinai  made  a  contract  with  the 
Bosch  ill  Cemetery  Company  for  a  burial  plot.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  Chicago  of  a  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation  securing  a  burial -plot  in  a  non- Jewish 
com  etc  iy. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  destroyed  Sinai  temple. 
Dr.  Chronic  had  gone  back  to  Europe,  and  Dr.  K. 
Kohler,  then  minister  of  Beth -El  congregation  in 
Detroit,  Midi.,  was  elected  rabbi.  Sunday  services 
were  held  for  the  first  time  by  the  Sinai  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Martin’s  Hall,  corner  Twent3r-second  street 
and  Indiana  avenue,  on  Jan.  15,  1874.  The  site  of 
their  temple,  on  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and 
Twenty-first  street,  had  been  purchased  in  1872,  and 
the  structure  was  finished  in  1876.  In  1879  Dr. 
Kohler  was  called  to  Xew  York;  and  in  1880  Dr. 
Emd  G.  Hirsch,  then  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  was  elected 
rabbi.  In  1885  Dr.  Hirsch  was  relieved  from  preach¬ 
ing  on  Saturdays.  In  1892  the  temple  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged.  Sinai  is  by  far  the  largest  Jewish 


congregation  in  Chicago,  having  a  membership 
of  nearly  600.  It  maintains  a  Jewish  mission-school 
— the  Sinai  West  Side  Sabbath -School — where  over 
300  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  instructed  in  Jewish 
history  and  religion. 

Zion  Congregation,  the  fourth  oldest  in  Chicago, 
was  organized  on  the  West  Side  in  1864;  Henry 
Greenebauin  being  the  first  president,  and  Dr.  B. 
1  elsentlial  the  first  rabbi.  The  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  on  Desplaines  street,  between  Madison 
street  and  Washington  boulevard.  The  present 
temple  is  located  on  Ogden  avenue,  opposite  Union 
Park.  In  1886  Dr.  Felsentlml  retired  on  account 
of  old  age,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz  was  elected  his 
successor.  For  many  years  Zion  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  spiritual  and  educational  development 
of  the  Jewish  community ;  but  during  the  last,  decade 
it  lias  suffered  considerably  through  the  migration  of 
its  members  to  the  South  Side.  The  present  rabbi 
is  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Jacobson. 

The  Xorth  Side  Hebrew  Congregation  was 
established  in  I860  Its  first  bouse  of  worship  was 
dedicated  Sept.  27  in  that  year  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ollen- 
dorf,  who  had  been  called  to  the  rabbinate,  in  1870 
the  Rev.  A.  Xorden  was  elected  rabbi.  The  fire  of 
1871  destroyed  the  synagogue,  and  the  existence  of 
the  congregation  was  temporarily  suspended.  It 
was  reorganized,  however,  in  1875,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Xorden  was  reelected;  but  tin*  synagogue  was  not 
rebuilt  until  1884.  I11  1898  Rabbi  Xorden  retired, 

and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Hirschberg  became  bis 
successor. 

B'nai  Abraham  was  organized  on  the  West  Side 
in  1870.  The  first  rabbi  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fall. 
In  1888  Dr.  A.  R.  Levi,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
elected. 

Of  these  six  congregations,  that  of  Sinai  is  the 
most  radical,  and  B’nai  Sholom  and  B’nai  Abraham 
are  the  most  conservative.  The  others  belong  to 
the  class  comprising  the  majority  of  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Reform  congregations.  A  number  of  ultra- 
Ortliodox  congregations  were  also  established  before 
the  great  fire.  In  several  instances  a  number  of  small 
“hebrahs  ”  among  the  Jews  of  Slavonic  parentage 
amalgamated  and  formed  congregations.  The  most 
prominent  among  these  congregations  are  Bet  ha- 
Midrash  Hagadol  u-Benai  Jacob,  a  charter  for 
which  was  obtained  in  March,  1867,  and  Ohabai 
Shalom  Mariampole,  established  in  1870.  The 
latter  has  an  extensive  library  of  Hebrew  books  in  its 
large  synagogue.  The  congregation  has  instituted 
a  loan  association,  and  is  in  many  other  ways  a  bene¬ 
ficently  active  factor  in  the  community. 

After  the  fire  the  number  of  congregations  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  The  most  prominent  among  the 
younger  congregations  are  Isaiah,  Emanuel,  and 
Beth -El.  Beth-El  Congregation,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  city,  was  organized  Oct.  7,  1871,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fire.  The  first  serv- 
Congrega-  ices  were  held  in  the  home  of  one  of 
tions  After  the  members,  but  in  the  following 
the  Great  week  a  hall  was  rented  at  the  corner  of 
Fire.  Peoria  and  Ohio  streets,  where  regular 
services  were  held  every  Friday  night 
and  Saturday  morning.  D.  Gottlieb  and  Ignatz 
Kunrentlier  officiated.  Six  months  later  the  congre- 
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gation  bought  some  ground  at  the  corner  of  May  and 
Huron  streets,  to  which  they  moved  a  frame  church 
building  which  they  had  purchased  from  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  congregation,  Herman  Eliassof  was  elected  in 
1873  as  the  regular  minister  and  teacher  of  Beth-El. 
On  Sunday,  June  22,  1873,  a  cyclone  destroyed  the 
synagogue.  .  .  j 

But  the  same  evening  a  meeting  of  the  congrega-  i 
tion  was  called,  and  a  fund  was  raised  sulticient  to  ; 
start  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue,  a  modest  i 
frame  structure,  still,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  old 
building.  It  now  serves  as  a  Lutheran  church, 
having  been  sold  by  Beth-El  in  190 1 .  The  ministers 
succeeding  Rabbi  Eliassof  were  Bonheim  Lippman-  | 
solm,  Bien,  and  Jacob  Dansk,  the  last  of  whom  offi-  j 
ciated  from  1881  to  1891,  dying  in  the  prime  of  j 
life.  The  present  incumbent.  Rabbi  Julius  Kappa-  ; 
port,  took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  July,  1891.  j 
To-day  (1902)  there  are  100  members,  partly  Ger-  , 
mans  and  partly 
Bohemians.  A 
new  synagogue 
was  erected  on 
C  r  y  s  t  a  l  and 
Iloyne  avenues, 
and  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  Sept.  28, 1902, 

The  tendency  of 
the  congregation 
is  toward  Re¬ 
form,  and  the 
“Minhag  Amer¬ 
ica”  ritual  is 
used.  Family 
pews,  an  organ, 
and  a  choir  have 
been  introduced, 
mostly  during 
the  ministry  of 
the  present  rab¬ 
bi  ;  Friday  serv¬ 
ices  are  likewise 
a  recent  innova¬ 
tion,  p  r  a  y  e  r  s 
and  lectures  be¬ 
ing  delivered  in 
the  English  language.  The  Saturday  morning  serv¬ 
ices  are  held  in  German.  There  are  a  ladies’  soci¬ 
ety — Sisters  of  .Beth-El-— numbering  120  members, 
and  a  Young  People’s  Auxiliary  Society,  connected 
with  the  congregation. 

Congregation  Emanuel  was  founded  in  1880, 
in  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  Sedgwick  and  Blackliawk 
streets;  the  church  of  the  Swedish  congregation  at 
No.  280  Franklin  street  being  purchased  three  years 
afterward.  In  1889  moderate  Reform  and  the  prayer- 
book  “  Minliag  America  ”  were  adopted,  and  later  the 
cause  of  advanced  Reform  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  German  (Einliorn)  prayer- 
book  and  the  practise  of  worshiping  with  uncovered 
head.  The  majority  of  the  members  having  moved 
farther  north,  in  the  spring  of  1897  the  congregation 
rented  the  Baptist  church  at  the  corner  of  Belden 
avenue  and  Ilalsted  street,  where  services  are  now 
(1902)  held,  though  in  1900  a  site  for  a  synagogue 
was  purchased  at  Belden  a  venue  and  Burling  street. 


The  congregation  owns  a  cemetery  at  Waldheim. 
Connected  with  the  congregation  are  the  Emanuel 
Gemeinde  Frauen verein,  established  in  1897,  and  the 
Emanuel  Auxiliary  Society,  founded  in  1900  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  congregation. 

The  names  of  the  successive  rabbis  of  Congrega¬ 
tion  Emanuel  are:  Austrian  E.  Brown,  Julius  New¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  Emanuel  Schreiber,  the  incumbency  of 
the  last-named  dating  from  1899. 

The  Reform  Congregation  of  Isaiah  Temple 
was  organized  Oct.  24, 1895,  by  members  from  Zion 
congregation  who  had  moved  to  the  South  Side.  At 
the  first  meeting  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz  was  chosen  rabbi 
and  still  (1902)  holds  that  position.  The  first  services 
were  held  Jan.  4,  1896,  at  the  Oakland  Club  Hall, 
Ellis  avenue  and  39th  street,  which  continued  to  be 
used  in  this  capacity  for  three  years. 

In  May,  1898,  some  ground  was  purchased  on  the 
corner  of  Vincennes  avenue  and  45th  street,  and  on 

Sept.  11  follow¬ 
ing  Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Wise  laid  the 
corner-stone  of 
a  synagogue  de¬ 
signed  by  Dank- 
mar  Adler.  The 
sclioolhouse  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
synagogue  was 
dedicate d  on 
Jan.  14,  1899, 
and  two  months 
later  (March  17) 
Dr.  Wise  dedi¬ 
cated  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  numbers 
22S,  aud  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has 
383  children  en¬ 
rolled.  The  Sab¬ 
bath -school 
holds  Saturday 
and  Sunday  ses¬ 
sions,  teaches 
Hebrew,  and  lias 
a  class  for  the  deaf,  at  present  composed  of  three 
pupils.  Affiliated  with  the  congregation  are  the 
Isaiah  Woman’s  Club  and  the  Isaac  M.  Wise  Auxil¬ 
iary  Lodge  I.  O.B.B. 

The  principal  Jewish  charitable  institutions  of 
Chicago  are  the  following:  (1)  The  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  Chicago,  organized  in  1859  as  the  United 
Hebrew  Relief  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  provi¬ 
ding  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  present  name  of  the  association  was 
adopted  in  1888.  The  first  hospital  was  erected  on 
La  Salle  avenue,  and  opened  to  patients  Aug.  9, 1868. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871.  In  1879  Henry 
L.  Frank  and  his  brother  Joseph,  as  the  trustees  of 
a  fund  bequeathed  by  Michael  Reese  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. ,  offered  the  sum  of  830,000  for  the  building 
of  a  hospital,  on  condition  that  it  should  he  known 
as  (2)  “The Michael  Reese  Hospital.”  Jacob  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rosenfeld,  also  trustees  of 
a  fund  bequeathed  by  the  same  Michael  Reese,  of- 
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ferccl  on  the  same  condition  650,000  as  an  endowment 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  hospital.  The  United 
Hebrew  Relief  Association  accepted  both  oilers. 
The  new  hospital  was  built,  and  opened  to  patients 
in  ISSi.  The  Michael  Reese  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  Chicago. 

(3)  The  Jewish  Training-School,  opened  on  Judd 
street  near  Clinton  street,  in  1890,  in  the  heart 
of  the  district  inhabited  b}r  the  poorest  of  the  Jcav- 
ish  population.  It  is  a  manual-train- 
Charitable  ing  school,  not  a  trade-school,  where 
In-  pupils  receive  ail  excellent  general 
stitutions.  education  also.  Prof.  G.  Bamberger 
is  the  superintendent.  (4)  The  Home 
for  Aged  Jews,  established  in  1891.  Abraham 
Slimmer  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  donated  650,000  for 
such  a  home  in  Chicago,  on  condition  that  the 
Jews  of  Chicago  raise  an  equal  amount.  The  money 
was  obtained  without  difficulty.  (5)  The  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  opened  Oct.  7,  1894, 
in  a  rented  house  on  Yernon  avenue.  Two  years 
later  a  piece  of  property  was  donated  by  Henry 
Siegel  and  others.  Mr.  Slimmer  again  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  donation  of  825,000  toward  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  building,  on  condition  that  a 
like  sum  was  collected  in  Chicago,  The  amount 
was  raised,  and  the  home  was  dedicated  April  23, 
1S99.  (6)  The  Beth  Moshav  Z'keinini  (Orthodox 

Home  for  Aged  Jews),  organized  Sept.  7,  1899.  In 
1901  Mr.  Slimmer  promised  the  society  which  un¬ 
dertook  to  establish  the  home  the  sum  of  620,000, 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  accompanying  liis 
previous  donations.  The  conditions  were  of  course 
accepted ;  and  the  building  is  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  corner  of  Ogden  and  Albany 
avenues.  (7)  The  Jewish  Agriculturists*  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  established  in  1888  by  three  Chi¬ 
cago  rabbis,  Dr.  I-Iirsch,  Dr.  Moses,  and  Dr.  Levi. 
The  society  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  but  it 
is  national  in  aim  and  scope.  The  object  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  is  to  assist  able-bodied  poor  Jews  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  establish  themselves  as  farmers,  in  obtaining 
land  on  favorable  terms.  (8)  The  Home  for  Jew¬ 
ish  Friendless  and  Working  Girls,  the  youngest 
Jewish  charitable  institution  in  Chicago,  established 
by  a  number  of  ladies’  societies  Oct.  15,  1901. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  Jewish 
societies  for  various  benevolent,  educational,  and 
social  purposes.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
Chicago  maintains  a  number  of  branch  institutions, 
such  as  an  employment  bureau,  a  free  dispensary,  and 
a  training-school  for  nurses.  All  charities  are  now 
federated  in  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities,  founded 
in  1900,  through  which  all  collections  are  made. 

The  total  number  of  Jewish  congregations  is  fifty- 
five.  Thirty  cemeteries  are  owned  and  managed  by 
Jewish  congregations  and  societies,  and  five  Jewish 
clubs  minister  to  the  social  needs  of  the  community. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Chicago  is  fully  eighty 
thousand. 

As  in  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
there  exist  several  social  clubs,  which,  though  nom¬ 
inally  not  restricted  in  their  membership,  are  prac¬ 
tically  recruited  exclusively  from  Jewish  circles. 
The  first  club  so  organized  was  named  “Concor¬ 
dia,”  and  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the 


present  Standard  Club,  which,  founded  in  1872,  is 
now  located  in  a  club-house  at  Twenty-fourth  street 
and  Michigan  avenue.  The  Lake-Side,  at  Forty- 
second  street  and  Grand  boulevard ;  the  Ideal,  on 
Lasalle  avenue;  the  Unity,  and  the  West-Side  are 
clubs  similar  in  character  to  the  Standard.  The 
latest  of  these  social  clubs  is  the  Ravisloe,  recently 
established  (1901).  It  is  a  country  club,  devoted  to 
athletics. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  municipality  the 
Jews  of  Chicago  have  taken  an  honorable  part  in 
public  life.  On  the  two  municipal  boards,  the 
board  of  education  and  the  directory  of  the  Public 
Library,  Jews  have  distinguished  themselves,  the 
president’s  chair  having  been  often  occupied  by  one 
of  their  number,  Adolf  Kraus  was  president  of  the 
board  of  education  for  several  terms,  while  Ber- 
tliold  Loewenthal  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Public  Library  board — an  honor  also  conferred  on 
Dr.  Emil  O.  llirsch,  who  was  a  director  for  nine 
years  and  president  for  six.  Under  Dr.  Hirscli’s 
administration  the  present  splendid  home  of  the 
Public  Library  was  erected,  while  another  Jew, 
Bernard  Moos,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  rendering  in  this  capacity  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  services.  Among  the  other  Jewish  members  on 
the  board  of  the  library  at  various  times  may  be 
mentioned  Julius  Rosenthal  (founder  and  librarian 
of  the  Law  Institute),  Adolf  Moses,  and  Jacob 
Franks.  The  following  Jews  have  served  on  the 
school  board :  Herman  Felsenthal,  David  Kolin,  B.  J. 
Rosenthal,  James  Rosenthal,  Edward  Rose,  Charles 
Ivozminski,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz.  Schools  have 
been  named  after  Herman  Felsenthal  and  Charles 
Ivozminski,  in  recognition  of  their  services;  while 
another  public  school,  not  in  a  Jewish  district,  lias 
been  named  after  Sir  Moses  Montcfiore. 

Among  the  charter  members  of  the  civic  federa¬ 
tion  was  Dr.  Emil  O.  llirsch;  while  Adolf  Nathan, 
a  member  of  the  Columbian  Fair  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  was  president.  Dr.  llirsch  is  also  president 
of  the  Rabida  Fresh  Air  Sanitarium.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Jews  have  held  other  olllces*.  corporation  coun¬ 
sel,  Adolf  Ivraus,  Siegmund  Zcisler;  county  clerk, 
Joseph  Poliak,  General  Solomon  ;  presidential  elec¬ 
tor,  Henry  Greenebaum,  Emil  O.  llirsch;  county 
commissioner,  Isa  Monheimer,  Jacob  L.  Cahn,  Mor¬ 
ris  Rosenfeld;  city  alderman,  Henry  Greenebaum, 
Jacob  Rosenberg,  Abe  Ballenberg,  David  Horner, 
Milton  J.  Foreman ;  South  Park  commissioner,  Henry 
G.  Foreman,  Henry  Greenebaum;  judge  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court,  Philip  Stein;  justice  of  the  peace,  E. 

C.  Ilamburgher,  Adolph  J.  Sabatli,  Max  L.  Wolf; 
city  clerk,  William  Loeffler:  controller  of  the  city, 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

In  the  militia,  may  be  mentioned  Major  Milton  J. 
Foreman  (cavalry);  Lieut.  Robert  Hart  (1st  Ill. 
Infantry);  and  Emil  G.  Llirsch,  the  chaplain  of 
the  Illinois  Naval  Militia,  with  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander. 

The  Jews  have  been  contributors  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  the  Chicago  University.  Their  origi¬ 
nal  contribution  of  635,000  saved  the  first  donation 
by  J.  D.  Rockefeller  of  6000,000,  being  made  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  fulfil  the  condi¬ 
tions  attaching  to  that  gift.  Sinai  congregation 
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later  donated  $5,000  for  a  Semitic  library.  Eli  B. 
Felsenthal  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  university,  while  the  following  Jews  belong  to 
the  faculty:  Professor  Mieliaelson,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physics;  Julius  Stieglitz  and  Felix 
Lengfeld  (the  latter  resigned),  professors  of  chem¬ 
istry;  Ernst  Freund,  professor  of  jurisprudence; 
Julian  W.  Mack,  professor  of  law;  Emil  G.  llirsch, 
professor  of  rabbinical  literature  and  philosophy; 
S.  II.  Clark,  professor  of  elocution. .  Hr.  Joseph 
Zeisier  holds  the  chair  of  dermatology  in  the  North- 


Western  Medical  School. 

Bibliography:  Felsentlial,  On  the  History  of  the of 
Chicago,  in  Publications  of  the  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  joc.  No. . 
1894;  idem,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Chicauo  Smai  Con¬ 
gregation.  Chicago,  1898;  Felsenthal  and  Eliassof,  Histmy 
of  Keh illat  Anshe  McCarab  Chicago,  189 ,  ;  Eliassof,  The 
Jeics  of  Illinois ,  in  Reform  Advocate ,  Chicago,  May  4, 1901. 

A.  H’  L- 


CHICAGO  ISRAELITE,  THE :  An  Ameri¬ 
can  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  Jewish  inteiests, 
founded  January,  1885,  and  first  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Leo  Wise,  who  for  several  years  con¬ 
ducted  a  department  of  “Notes  and  Comments  ”  ol 
a  personal  character.  Occasionally  the  work  of  this 
department  was  done  by  Hr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Levi 
A.  Eliel,  and  Hr.  Julius  Wise,  the  last  of  whom 
wrote  under  the  pen-name  “Nickerdown.  ” 

“The  Chicago  Israelite”  makes  a  feature  of  the 
local  news  of  the  congregations,  lodges,  and  phil- 


applied  to  the  priest,  not  in  the  sense  of  an  officer, 
but  as  one  standing  out  preeminent.  (3)  “  ‘ Attud  ” 
(Isa.  xiv.  9);  but  such  a  rendering  only  loosely  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  original.  (4)  “  Rosli  ”  is  rendered 
“  chief  ”  seventy-eight  times,  and  is  used  almost  in¬ 
terchangeably  with  “nasi.”  It  stands  for  the  head 
of  a  family  (Ex.  vi.  14,  25),  and  for  larger  tribal 
sections  (I  Kings  viii.  1;  Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high  priest  (II  Chron.  xix.  11,  xxiv.  6). 
In  the  New  Testament  “chief  ”  is  the  rendering  for 
apx&v  (Luke  xi.  15),  and  for  tt purog  (Matt.  xx.  27 ; 
Luke  xix.  47).  An  officer  termed  the  “  Asiarcli  ” 
(chief  of  Asia)  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31. 

e.  c.  G.  B.  L. 

CHIERA,  ESTHER.  See  Iaiera,  Esther. 

CHIGIRIN:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  Russia,  with  a  population  (in  1897)  of  9,870, 
including  about  3,000  Jews.  The  latter  are  engaged 
principally  in  commerce  and  the  handicrafts,  the 
total  number  of  artisans  being  551.  Tailoring  is 
the  predominating  trade,  204  being  engaged  in  it. 
There  are,  besides,  37  journeymen;  and  16  Jews  find 
employment  in  the  local  tannery  and  factories. 
About  200  families  apply  yearly  for  aid  at  Passover. 
The  educational  institutions  comprise  a  government 
school  with  300  pupils,  of  whom  120  are  Jews; 
about  30  hadarim  aggregating  230  scholars ;  and  a 
Talmud  Torah  with  45  pupils. 


anthropic  and  other  societies.  ^  ^  ^ 

CHIDON  :  The  owner  of  the  threshing-floor  at 
which  Uzza  or  Uzzah,  attempting  to  steady  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  was  killed  (I  Chron.  xiii.  9). 
In  II  Sam.  vi.  6  the  place  is  called  “Nachon.” 
e.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHIEF  :  Term  used  by  the  English  Bible  versions 
as  an  approximate  rendering  of  a  number  of  Hebrew 
words.  The  leaders  of  the  Levites  are  called 
“chiefs”  (fcOEO,  Num.  iii.  24,  30),  although  else¬ 
where  the  same  word  is  rendered  “prince”  (Num. 
vii.  18).  From  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Tabernacle  every  chief  gave  exactly 
the  same  donation  to  the  service,  it  can  be  infened 
that  the  chiefs  were  here  representing  the  tribes, 
and  were  not  giving  of  themselves  only.  The  tribes, 
furthermore, were  divided  into  several  sections,  and 
the  leader  of  each  section  (as,  for  example,  the  leader 
of  the  Gershon  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  was  called 
“nasi”  also;  and  the  leader  of  the  whole  tribe  was 
called  “the  chief  of  the  chiefs”  (Num.  iii.  24,  32). 
The  authority  of  the  “  nasi  ”  was  very  great,  and 
marked  respect  was  to  be  shown  him  (Ex.  xxii.  27, 
A.  Y.  28). 

In  the  days  of  royalty  the  rights  and  privileges, 
as  well  as  the  name,  were  absorbed  by  the  king 
(I  Kings  xi.  34),  and  later  by  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  i.  8). 
A  fuller  phrase,  “nesi  ha-arez,”  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  2.  In  the  early  stages  the  chiefs  helped  the 
central  authority.  They  assisted  in  counting  the 
Levites  (Num.  iv.  34). 

Other  terms  for  “chief”  are:  (1)  “Pinnat  kol  lia- 
‘am ”  (corner-stone  of  the  people;  Judges  xx.  2; 
I  Sam.  xiv.  38) ;  and  the  reference  here,  too,  is  to 
the  tribe  and  family  representatives.  (2)“Ba‘al,” 


CHILD,  THE:  Since  the  days  of  Abraham 
(Geu.  xv.  2),  to  possess  a  child  was  always  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  greatest  blessing  God  could  bestow ;  and 
to  be  without  children  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
curse.  The  Rabbis  regarded  the  childless  man  as 
dead;  while  tliecabalist  in  the  Middle  Ages  thought 
of  him  who  died  without  posterity  as  of  one  who 
had  failed  in  his  mission  in  this  world,  so  that  he 
would  have  to  appear  again  on  the  planet  to  fulfil 

this  duty.  .  . 

As  human  imagination  always  occupies  itself 
with  the  unknown,  the  embryonic  or  preliminary 
sta°*e  of  child-life  became  the  subject  of  fanciful 
legend  and  myth.  The  soul  before  biith  is  warned 
that  it  will  be  held  responsible  for  its  actions  through 
life,  and  takes  an  oath  to  lead  a  holy  life  (Jellinek, 
“  B  II.  ”  i.).  Two  guardian  angels  teach  the  soul  the 
Torah  every  morning  and  dispkiv  the  glories  of  the 
just  in  paradise.  In  the  evening  hell  is  shown.  As 
the  memory  of  this  'would  interfere  with  free-will, 
the  child  forgets  all  it  has  seen  and  heard  in  this 
stao’e.  The  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lip  Represents  the  stroke  by  which  this  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  made  to  disappear.  For  this  reason, 
too,  children  cry  when  they  are  born. 

One  of  the  oldest  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
birth  of  a  child  was  that  of  tree-planting.  In  the 
case  of  a  boy  a  cedar  was  planted ;  in  that  of  a  girl 
a  pine  (Git.  57a).  Among  the  ceremonies  observed 
for  the  protection  of  the  new-born  son  was  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  ShennV,  and  at  times  of  Psalm  xc.  m  the 
presence  of  the  children  of  the  community .  is 
was  usually  continued  every  evening  of  the  week, 
but  in  some  places  took  place  only  on  the  eve 
of  the  Bent  Milali  (see  Circumcision).  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  paying  a  visit  to  an  infant  boy  on  the  first 
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Sabbath  of  his  existence  (^Dt  Dfe'  —  “  peace- boy  ’’) 
was  also  of  Jewish  origin. 

Male  children  received  their  “sacred”  names  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Bcrit  Milah.  The  so-called  “  pro¬ 
fane  ”  name  (“kinnui”)  was  given  on  the  Sabbath 
after  the  mother  paid  her  first  visit  to  the  synagogue ; 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  least  termed  Holle 
I\  ketsii  (see  Perles,  in  Griitz  Memorial  Volume,  pp. 
24-26).  Girls  were  given  their  names  about  a  month 
after  their  birth,  when  the  father  was  called  up  to 
read  the  Law,  and  the  Hollo  Kreisli  was  also  cel¬ 
ebrated  on  the  return  home. 

In  the  case  of  the  first-born  the  ceremony  of  “re¬ 
deeming  the  child  ”  (pn  JIHD,  Ex.  xiii.  2-15)  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  thirtieth  day.  According  to  the 
author  of  ”  Hukkot  ha -Torah  ”  (Gudemann,  “  Gesch. 
des  Er/.ieliungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden,” 
i.  98).  it  was  customary  in  the  thirteenth  century 
fora  lather  to  vow  his  first-born  son  to  the  studv 
of  the  Torah. 

" Halakah,”  the  custom  of  cutting  a  boy’s  hair 
for  the  first  time,  took  place  after  his  fourth  birth¬ 
day.  when  care  was  taken  to  avoid  touching  the 
“  corners  "  (Lev.  xix.  27).  In  Palestine  this  occurred 
on  the  second  day  of  Passover:  and  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  religious  privilege  for  each  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  to  cut  a  few  hairs.  In  Talmudic  times  it 
was  also  customary  to  weigh  the  child  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  weight  in  coin  to  the  poor. 

For  the  lullabies  with  which  mothers  soothe  their 
children  to  sleep  see  Cradle  Soxgs. 

The  various  diseases  to  which  the  child  was  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  in  Palestine  (HEDn  fVT’Nn.  Gen.  R. 
xx.  [ed.  Cracow,  p.  374]),  were  included  under*’ the 
difficulties  of  bringing  up  children.”  If  the  child 
died,  it  was  said  to  be  because  of  the  sins  of  the 
parents.  God  Himself  supervised  the  education 
of  the  prematurely  deceased  children  (‘Ab.  Zurab 
3b).  If  a  boy  remained  healthy,  lie  studied  the 
Torah  in  order  to  be  rendered  fit  for  the  priestly 
office,  for  which  learning  was  a  neccs- 

The  sary  condition.  The  Rabbis  tell  of 
Duty  of  many  infant  prodigies.  Leo  de 
Learning*.  Modena  is  said  to  have  read  the  Ilaf- 

£lt  tllG  SLg, re  of  two  rtllcl  OnG-liillf 

years.  But  generally  they  preferred  promise  rather 
than  performance  at  so  early  an  age.  The  regular 
curriculum  was  for  boys  to  learn  Scripture  at  five, 
Mishnali  at  ten,  and  to  fulfil  the  whole  Law  at  thir¬ 
teen.  In  the  times  of  the  Temple  youths  took  part 
in  religious  ceremonies  at  a  very  early  age.  In  the 
Sabbatical  year  they  were  brought  to  the  Temple 
when  the  king  read  Deuteronomy  (Dent.  xxxi.  10- 
12).  A  boy’s  religious  life  began  in  bis  fourth  year, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  distinctly ;  for 
although  the  child  was  held  to  be  free  from  religious 
duties,  it  was  required  of  the  father  to  accustom 
him  early  to  fulfil  them  (DWDn  mnS).  This  was 
considered  all  the  more  desirable  because  of  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  prayer  of  a  child  was  more  readily 
heard  by  God.  Girls,  too,  went  to  the  synagogue 
at  a  tender  age.  The  presence  of  children  in  the 
synagogue  was  often  troublesome.  The  boys  fre¬ 
quently  played  during  worship;  hence  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  confined  them  to  one  place. 

Certain  rites  were  observed  when  the  boy  first 


went  to  school  (see  Education).  “Children  of  the 
house  [school]  of  the  master”  is  a  regular  phrase  in 
Jewish  literature.  Words  of  Scripture  uttered  inno¬ 
cently  by  them  were  viewed  as  oracles  by  the  Rabbis. 
In  the  school,  the  boys  hud  hours  of  recreation  as 
well  as  of  study.  In  play,  the  angel  Saudalphon 
(p^TJD)  was  their  patron;  but  there  were  few  spe¬ 
cifically  Jewish  Games,  most  of  them  being  taken 
from  the  peoples  among  whom  the  Jews  lived.  Par¬ 
ents  did  not  pamper  their  children,  but  treated 
them  severely,  slight  corporal  punishments  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  being  allowed,  though  not;  recommended.  Tem¬ 
perance,  abstemiousness,  and  poverty  were  incul¬ 
cated  as  virtues;  and,  even  though  any  boy  might 
enter  the  priesthood,  all  had  to  learn  a  handicraft 
and  swimming. 

1  he  duty  of  providing  for  such  education,  as  well 
as  for  circumcision,  for  redemption  from  the  Kohen, 
for  teaching  of  the  Law,  and,  when  t  he  child  -was  of 
the  proper  age,  for  marriage,  was  imposed  by  the 
Talmud  upon  the  father.  The  synod  of  Asa  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  furthermore,  the  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  necessities  of  the  child  until  his  seventh 
year.  It,  however,  strongly  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  provision  until  the  child  should 
.  have  attained  his  majority  (Ket  .  49b). 

Although  enjoying  all  the  protection  of  the  law, 
the  child  was  declared  irresponsible  by  the  Talmud, 
and  had  not  to  account  for  any  mischief  he  might 
do.  Nor  was  the  father  answerable  for  damages  for 
injury  due  to  such  mischief;  he  was  only  morally 
responsible.  This  moral  responsibility,  however, 
ended  when  the  child  had  attained  his  religious  ma¬ 
jority  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  became  a  “  son  of  the 
Law  ”  (see  Bah  Mizwaii)— namely  at  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen.  On  this  occasion  the  father  pronounces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  benediction  •  “  Blessed  be  lie  for  having  freed 
me  from  this  punishment.”  Actual  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  yrrang  man,  however,  be¬ 
gan  only  with  the  age  of  twenty. 

In  later  times  little  children  were  taken  to  the 
synagogue  to  sip  the  wine  of  the  “sanctification 
cup”  (“kiddush”)  or  to  take  part  in  the  Simhat 
Torah  ceremony.  They  participated  in  the  Passover 

and  Sabbatli  festivals.  Too.  singing  the  “  Praise  ” 

Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.).  When  a  little  older,  the  boy  had 
to  attend  the  synagogue  and  school  regularly.  He 
recited  certain  prayers  (&»Hp  and  *]n3).  In¬ 
deed,  he  enjoyed  almost-  all  the  rights  of  majority 
long  before  the  dav  of  his  becoming  “the  son  of  the 
Law.” 

Bibliography:  S.  Sdiechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  pp.  282- 
312,  Philadelphia.  1891).  from  which  this  article  has  been  con¬ 
densed  ;  L.  Low,  Lcbciisaltcr. 

e.  c.  A.  M.  E. 

CHILD  MARRIAGE.  See  Marriage. 

CHILDBIRTH  :  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
Biblical  and  Talmudieal  details  touching  the  birth 
of  children : 

The  child  might  be  brought  into  the  world  with 
or  without  a  midwife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28;  Ex.  i.  15  et 
seq. ;  compare  Mishnali  R.  H.  ii.  5;  Oil.  vii.  6).  The 
expression  in  Gen.  xxx.  3,  “she  shall  bear  upon  my 
knees,”  and  similar  phrases  are  to  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally  (see  Ploss,“Das  Weib,”  and  compare  the  say- 
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ini'' in  Gen.  R.  lx.,  “’Twixt  wife  and  midwife*  the 
child  of  the  poor  woman  perishes”;  see  also  Dukes, 
“  Blumenlesc,”  p.  128).  Immediately 
In  after  birth  the  infant  was  bathed, 
the  Bible,  nibbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling-clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  4  etseq.). 
Josephus  (“  Contra  Ap.”  ii.  20)  says:  ”  1  he  law  does 
not  permit  us  [tne  Jews]  to  make  festivals  at  the  birth 


(From  Kii  i  liiu-r,  “  JuMisches  CVremmud,”  1726.) 


of  our  children,  and  tliereby  to  occasion  drinking  to 
excess.  ”  The  child  was  usually  suckled  by  its  mother, 
but  sometimes  bv  a  wet-nurse  (Gen.  xxxv.  8, 
II  Kings  xi.  2,  3:  III  Macc.  i  20).  Thirty -three  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  and  sixty -six  after 
that  of  a  female  child,  the  mother  offered  up  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  purification  (Lev  xii.  2  ct  scq. ;  see  Cir¬ 
cumcision  and  Redemption  op  the  1  ikst-born). 
The  weaning,  often  long  deferred,  was  accompanied 
bv  sacrifices  and  festivities. 

"The  cradle  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Isaac’s 
time;  it  occurs  in  similes,  as  with  Homer  (Gen.  R. 
liii.  10;  Jxix.  3;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.,  pp.  126, 
344).  On  it  were  hung  hells,  which  generally  were 
employed  together  with  amulets  in  order  to  guard 
children  against,  demons  (“  Monatsschrift,”  1900,  p. 

3S2  ;  comx,av«  BUm.  *•-  ZauX)C-r\vesen.  ”  pp.  00._  160; 

“  Mitteil ungen  der  Gcscllschaft  fur  Jiidisclie  Lolks- 
kurnle,”  v.  75,  note  5.  Hamburg,  1900). 

A  woman  during  confinement  is  recommended  to 
particular  attention ;  and  her  death  is  ascribed  to 
negligence  of  the  duties  specially  prescribed  for 
Jewish  women  (Shah.  ii.  6;  concerning  the  origin  of 
leprosy  among  children,  compare  Lev.  R.  xv.  5). 
New-horn  children,  according  to  the  Talmud  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  were  sprinkled  with  salt  (Shah.  129b : 
compare  Jerome  and  Galen  in  Wiesner,  “Scliolien,” 
ii.  248);  those  that  made  no  sound  were  rubbed  with 
the  afterbirth  (Wunderbar,  in  “  Orient.  Lit.”  1850, 
p.  104;  Hamburger,  44  R.  B.  T.”  ii.  256).  Air  was 
breathed  into  those  horn  apparently  inanimate;  and 
a  beaker  filled  with  hot  coals  was  held  near  the 
mouth  of  one  that  refused  the  breast,  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  facial  muscles  (Shah.  134a).  Oper¬ 
ations  to  assist  birth  were  known  t compare  Rabbino- 
wicz,  “La  Medecine  du  Talmud,”  i.  29).  It  was 
considered  a  heathen  custom  to  fasten  a  piece  of  iron 


on  the  bed  for  the  protection  of  the  woman  (Tosef., 
Slmh.  vi.  [vii.]  4),  as  well  as,  on  the  night  before 
circumcision,  to  place  on  the  table  viands  which 
should  not  be  touched  (Shullian  ‘Aruk,  1  oreh  Dc‘ah, 
178,  3,  gloss;  179,  17;  compare  M.  Schuhl,  “Super¬ 
stitions  ct  Continues  Populaires  du  Judai'sme  Con- 
temporain,”  p.  6).  The  use  of  a  Torah  scroll  as  a 
charm  for  easing  birth  (Pithe  Teshuhah  on  Yoreh 
De£ah,  179,  9)  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Child 
(Yoreh  De*ah,  l.c. ;  Maimonides,  “  Yad”  Hil.  ‘Akkum, 
xi.  12)  seems  to  he  of  early  date;  and  tlie  origin  of 
the  ceremony  of  ligJiting  candles  on  the  “watch- 
night” — 7.C.,  the  night  before  circumcision— is  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Ket.  i.  25c;  Sanli.  32b). 

In  Rumania,  as  soon  as  the  labor-pains  of  tlie 
woman  begin,  all  the  female  inmates  of  the  house 
loosen  their  hair.  In  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  birth,  all  knots  in  the  woman  s  clothing  are 
untied;  and  she  wraps  herself’ in  a  “mappali”  or 
w impel  ”  ;  that  is,  the  hand  which  is  wound  around 
the  Torah.  In  the  Caucasus  the  woman  is  held 
in  the  strictest  seclusion.  For  seven 
Customs  weeks  prior  to  her  expected  aeccuche- 
ancl  Su-  ment  no  one,  except  the  midwife  and 
perstitions.  the  female  relati  ves,  is  allowed  to  see 
her.  On  the  night  of  birth  the  door 
of  the  lying-in  room  is  locked  ;  one  light  burns  near 
lo  the  mezuzah,  and  another  next  to  the  hearth 
(Chorny.  "Sefer  ha  Massa’ot.  be-Erez  Kaukaz,”  pp. 
196,  296).  Despite  the  repeated  prohibition  of  their 
rabbis,  the  Caucasian  Jews  practise  the  superstitious 
custom  of  mixing  in  a  glass  of  water  some  earth 
from  the  grave  of  one  deceased  within  the  last  forty 
days,  and  giving  it  to  the  parturient  woman  to 
drink.  If  it  is  not  effective  the  close  is  repeated 
with  earth  obtained  at  a  greater  depth. 

In  Poland  and  Galicia  the  custom  still  obtains  that 
once  prevailed  in  Germany,  of  making  a  chalk-mark 


Feast  at  Childbirth. 

(From  Kirehner,  il  Jiiiiisches  Ceremonial,  1(26.) 


around  the  lying-in  chamber  or  of  describing  black 
circles  on  the  wall.  It  is  also  the  practise  in  many 
places  to  bang  Psalm-verses  over  the  woman  s  bed 
(the  same  custom  obtains  among  Christians  in  Gei- 
many;  see  L.  Low.  “  Lebensalter,”  pp.  75  et  seq.). 
Sometimes Ps.  xx.  2  is  inscribed  on  the  door,  and  the 
following  invocation  is  recited :  “  May  He  who  hark¬ 
ened  to  thy  mother,  harken  to  thee  also !  In 
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Hesse  a  circle  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  and 
the  verse.  “My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,”  etc. 
(Ps.  cxxi.  2),  is  written  within  it.  In  Kurdistan  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  sweet-smelling  herbs  are 
burned  in  a  censer,  with  which  first  the"  synagogue 
and  then  the  lying-in  room  are  perfumed.  In  Poland 
the  Book  of  Eaziel  is  laid  under  the  head  of  the 
woman,  and  white  cloths  are  hung  at  the  windows 
and  around  the  bed. 

In  older  Jewish  recipe-books  (“Mitteilungen,”  v, 
58  et  seq.)  the  following  directions  are  given: 

Whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  woman  m  travail:  “And  Moses 
spake  unto  the  people.  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  that,  fol¬ 
low  thee ;  and  after  that  I  will  go  out.  And  he  went  out  ” 
(Ex.  xi.  8;  compare  Raziel,  43a).  Or  write  on  a  “Ranftel” 
(head)  of  cheese  to  be  given  her  to  eat,  “  Satur 
Recipes  arepo  tenet  opera  rutas”  (made  up  of  “Sator 

_  *n  ,  [are]  P°ten  [ter^  et  opera  [re]  r[ati]o  t[u]a 

Old  Books.  s[it]  ” ;  compare  Steinschneider,  “  Hebr.  Iiibl.” 

xvii.  GO ;  idem,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  100).  Orwhis- 
per  in  her  right  ear:  “  He  went  up  on  Mount  Sinai  and  heard  a 
calling  and  a  crying.  And  lie  spoke  unto  the  Lord :  k  Whatmean- 
eth  this  calling  and  this  crying  that  I  hear  ? 5  The  Lord  answered 
him  :  *  It  is  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  labor.  Now  go  and  say  unto 
her:  “Get  thee  out !  The  earth  demands  thee!”  And  all 
these  thy  servants  shall  come  down  unto  Me  and  bow  down 
themselves  unto  Me,  saying,  “  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people 
that  follow,  ”  ’  ”  etc.  Or  mix  the  fat  (or  milk)  of  a  bitch  with 
water  and  give  it  to  the  woman  to  drink.  Or  stand  at  the  door 
next  to  the  mezuzah  and  read  the  “  Haf- 
tarab  Shofetim”  (Isa.  li.);  then  say  Gen. 
xxi.  1,  and  pronounce  the  Lord’s  name  thus, 
nrux  ns  (=  “  Get  tliee  out!”).  Or  strew 
ground  black  pepper  under  the  woman  in 
labor:  ...  or  place  a  ram’s  horn  in  her 
hand,  or  the  skin  of  a  snake  on  her  heart: 
...  or  the  eyes  and  bladder  of  a  salt  her¬ 
ring  :  or  let  another  woman  put  her  hand 
on  her  and  say  with  her  Ps.  xix.  6 :  or  lay 
upon  her  a  clay  vessel  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  :  crx  sr—in  p-n  prn ;  0r  write  on  a 
kosher  parchment  the  magic  square  (com¬ 
pare  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  “Yesod  Mora,” 
ed.  Creizenaeh,  p.  125),  and  lay  iton  the  spot 
where  the  teflllin  are  laid ;  or  place  between  her  teeth  a 
silver  ring  on  which  has  been  inscribed  with  a  new  graving- 
tool^Tspi  fl"ip,  P'fli,  s*pi.  l'pfl*  P'lfl  (compare  “  Mitteilungen.” 
iii.  67,  No.  123).  If  the  child  dies  in  the  womb,  the  gall  of  an 
ox  should  be  mixed  with  water  and  given  to  the  woman. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  same  recipe-books  that 
“Sannui,  Sansannui,  and  Samangaluf  ("UDJD1  ’DD 
are  known  as  the  great  and  noble  angels 
whom  men  call  upon  to  protect  women  in  labor 
against  Lilith,  and  whose  names  written  in  any  local¬ 
ity,  even  if  on  the  wall,  serve  to  exorcise  Lilith’s 
brood  therefrom.  Therefore,  it  is  effective  to  write 
these  names  in  the  four  cardinal  points  near  the 
woman,  especially  at  an  opening,  as  at  a  door  or 
window. ”  This  prescription  against  the  beautiful 
Lilith,  Adam’s  first  wife  (compare  second  part  of 
Goethe’s  “Faust”),  was  zealously  observed  (see 
the  satire  of  Isaac  Erter  in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  iii. 
106,  and  Flogel-Ebcling,  “Gescli.  des  Grotesk- 
Komischen,”  p.  14). 

Older  amulets  for  the  lying-in  chamber  contained 
the  following  (see  illustration  to  Amulet;  compare 
“  Mitteilungen,”  ii.  79  ft  seq. ;  v.  61,  47: 
Lilith  and  on  “Zakar,”  ib.  v.  35):  “Adam  and 
Amulets.  Eve,”  within  (compare  ib.  i.  91;  “Am 
Urquell,”  ii.  144,  196;  iv.  95);  “Lilith 
and  the  first  Eve,”  without,  “Sannui,  Sansannui, 
Samangaluf,  Shumriel,  Hasdiel.”  The  text  con¬ 
tinues:  “In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 


reigns  over  the  cherubim,  whose  name  is  mighty 
and  fearful,  Elijah  the  prophet — may  die  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  good! — once  went  upon  his  way  and  met 
Lilith,  with  all  her  kith  and  kin.  And  lie  said  unto 
Lilith,  the  fiend:  ‘Thou  unrivaled  in  impurity, 
and  ye,  ye  goodly  crew,  whither  are  ye  going?’ 
She  answered :  4  My  master  Eli  jah,  I  am  going  where 
I  may  find  a  woman  in  travail.  I  will  cause  a  deep 
sleep  to  come  upon  her,  and  I  will  rob  her  of  her 
new-born  child.  I  will  drink  its  blood,  and  suck 
its  marrow,  and  devour  its  flesh.’  And  Elijah— 
may  he  be  mentioned  for  good!— spake  angrily: 
‘May  God,  blessed  be  He!  banish  .you  bonce!  May 
you  become  stiff  and  stark  as  stone !  ’  Lilith  replied  : 

‘  F°r  God's  sake,  spare  me,  and  I  will  get  me  hence. 

I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  I  will  desist  from  my  intent  upon  the  woman 
and  her  child ;  and  whenever  1  hear  my  name  called  * 
I  will  go  away.  Now  I  will  tell  unto  you  my 
names;  and  whenever  they. are  spoken,  neither  I  nor 
those  that  are  mine  will  have  the  power  to  do  harm 
or  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  woman  in  labor,  or  to  do 
her  any  evil.  These  are  my  names:  Lilith,  Abitu 
[compare  “Mitteilungen,”  v.  SO,  mn  DTK 

MDUK  OTimtf  of  the  Mandaeans);  I.  WoJilstein, 

“  Damoneiibeschworungeii  aus  Nachtalmudischer 
Zeit,  ”  pp.  52,  57,  Berlin,  1894;  “Zeitschrift  fur 
Assyriologic  und  Verwandte  Gebiete,”  ix.  136], 
Abilin,  Amsarfu,  Ilagash,  Ores,  Ikpodu,  Iylu, 
Tatrota,  Ablmnuktah,  Satruna  [probably  to  be  com- 
pared  with  fw’nBty;  “Mitteilungen,”  v.  57],  Kali- 
katasa,  Thilathuy,  Piratsba.  .  . 

Amulets  such  as  are  described  in  “Mitteilungen,” 
i.  91  et  seq  ,  and  others  having  inscribed  on  them 
“Magen  David,”  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  Ps. 
Ixvii.,  are  still  in  use  and  may  be  obtained  at  any 
Jewish  book-shop.  When  travail  is  difficult  a 
Torah-roll  is  brought  into  the  room. 

Old  representations  show  the  employment  of  de¬ 
livery-chairs  (compare  Muller-Schlossar,  “  Haggadah 
von  Sarajevo  ” ).  In  Rumania  the  child  stays  in  the 
bed  with  its  mother  as  long  as  she  remains  there, 
and  a  sefer  (any  holy  book)  is  -placed  under  its  pil¬ 
low.  Into  its  first  bath  are  put  pieces  of  bread  and 
sugar.  In  Poland  the  rocking  of  an  empty  cradle  is 
avoided.  If  any  one  comes  with  a  basket  into  a 
house  in  which  there  is  a  new-born  child,  a  piece  is 
cut  from  the  basket  and  laid  in  the  cradle,  in  order 
that  the  infant  may  not  be  robbed  of  sleep  and  rest. 
For  the  same  reason  care  is  taken  not  to  remove  from 
such  a  house  utensils  of  any  kind,  especially  such  as 
hold  burning  coals. 

If  the  child  is  born  with  a  caul,  the  latter  is  taken 
as  a  sign  of  good  luck  (the  same  is  the  case  in  Ice¬ 
land;  compare  Grimm,  “Miirchen,” 
Customs  ii.  59),  and  is  preserved  for  a  talisman. 
After  Birth.  A  boy  is  welcomed  into  the  world 
with  the  words:  DSiyS  S'3  *13f 

ntO  (“A  boy  is  born  to  the  world;  a  blessing 
has  come  into  the  world  ”),  but  at  a  girl’s  birth  the 
walls  weep.  It  is  a  belief  in  Rumania  that  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  its  life  the  child 
speaks  with  God  and  the  angels.  The  latter  show 
it  golden  fruit  in  its  sleep:  if  it  can  grasp  the  fruit, 
it  laughs;  if  it  can  not.  it  weeps.  Elsewhere  a 
child's  laughing  in  its  sleep  is  said  to  betoken  that 
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it  is  playing  with  the  angel  of  death ;  therefore  it  is 
recommended  that  the  child  be  lightly  tapped  on 
the  mouth. 

A  child  should  not  be  kissed  on  the  feet,  since 
this  is  the  custom  at  the  “  mehillah  prayer”;  that  is, 
on  asking  the  dead  for  forgiveness.  A  child  must  not 
be  held  before  a  mirror,  else  a  second  child  will  be 
born  within  the  year.  If  the  hair  be  cut,  the  child 
will  get  an  elf-lock.  Scurf  (u  parch  ” ;  compare  Lev. 
xiii.  12)  gives  promise  of  beautiful  hair  (compare 
“  Mitteilungen,”  i.  SI  on  “halakali  ”).  The  woman 
who  has  been  delivered  must  not  be  left  alone. 
Under  her  pillow  or  under  the  mattress  is  laid  a 
knife,  without  which  she  may  never  leave  her  bed. 
Or  a  dagger  is  stuck  in  the  ground  near  her  head; 
and  daily  for  thirty  days  it  is  carried  three  times 
around  her  couch.  In  northern  Germany  this  serves 
to  guard  against  the  werwolf  (Wuttke,  “Der 
Deutsche  Volksaberglaube  der  Gegenwart,”  p.  260), 
or,  according  to  Grimm  (“Mythologie,”  xc.),  against 
the  wicked  fairies  (for  the  customs  among  the  Ho¬ 
mans  see  Pliny.  u  Ilistoria  Naturalis,”  xxxiv.  44). 
While  making  the  circuit  with  the  dagger  about  the 
bed  the  following  verses  are  sung: 

u  Ieh  inache  einen  Kreis 
Den  Gott  wohl  weiss.  .  .  . 

Also  inaneher  Ziegel  ist  auf  diesem  Dach, 

Also  mancher  Engel  bel  uns  wach !  ” 

(Translation.) 

I  make  a  circle 
( Which  God  well  knows)  : 

As  many  tiles  as  are  on  this  roof, 

So  many  angels  keep  watch  o’er  us  ! 

At  a  hard  labor  three  or  four  women  pray: 

“  Auf  meinem  rechten  Fuss  tret’  ich, 

Gott,  den  Herrn,  bitt1  ich, 

Pass  er  entbind.” 

(Translation.) 

I  press  upon  my  right  foot, 

God,  the  Lord,  entreating, 

That  lie  may  deliver ! 

During  the  same  thirty  days  in  which  the  dagger 
is  carried  about  the  bed  the  school-children  recite 
the  evening  prayers  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  “  Benemmerin  ”  (pixies) ;  that  is, 
elves.  In  Hamburg,  for  the  protection  of  mother  and 
child  a  skein  of  red  silk  is  bound  about  the  child’s 
wrists  (see  “Am  Urquell,”  iv.  96).  Of  efficacy 
against  “Frau  Holle”  is  the  “Holle  Kreisch  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Low,  l.c.  p.  105;  Bodcnschatz,  “  Kirchliclie  Ver- 
fassung,” iv.  73 ;  “  Mitteilungen,”  iv.  146,  v.  7).  Here 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom  existing  in  Breslau  of 
scattering  almonds  and  raisins  on  the  first  Simhat 
Torah  after  birth.  The  night  before  circumcision 
(watch-night  or  wheat-night),  and  in  Palestine 
every  night  between  birth  and  circumcision,  for  the 
protection  of  the  child  the  people  in  the  house 
“study”  (compare  Griiubaum,  in  Winter  and 
Wunsche,  “Die  Jiidische  Litteratur,”  iii.  587).  At 
Salonica  a  ballad  is  sung  on  the  watch-night  (com¬ 
pare  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  1896,  ii.  138  et  seq.).  In 
Palestine,  on  the  night  before  the  circumcision  an 
oil-lamp  with  many  wicks  is  brought  into  the  house, 
and  there  is  general  rejoicing.  In  Upper  Silesia  the 
knife  for  circumcision  must  be  in  the  house  the 
night  before  the  ceremony.  The  Friday  evening 


before  circumcision  (“Zakar”)a  feast  is  spread,  to 
which  every  one  is  welcomed.  In  Llamhurg,  peas 
with  pepper,  whisky,  and  cake  are  provided ;  among 
the  Portuguese,  nasturtium  seeds ;  in  Poland,  “  fristt- 
lech  ”  (“  faworiski  ” ;  that  is,  a  thin  pastry  mixed  with 
oil),  round  peas,  and  mead  (“Mitteilungen,”  i.  100). 

Most  of  these  customs  and  superstitions  are  not  of 
Jewish  origin;  but,  as  a  review  of  Grimm’s  “My- 
thologie”  and  Wuttke *s  work  (see  bibliography  be¬ 
low)  showTs,  they  have  been  borrowed  from  neigh¬ 
boring  peoples. 

For  parturient  women  the  regulations  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Niddaii.  At  the  birth  of  a  male 
the  bath  (mikweli)  may  not  he  taken  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  eight  days;  at  the  birth  of  a  female,  not 
before  fifteen  day's,  provided  clean  white  linen  has 
been  put  on  and  the  seven  days  of  purification  have 
taken  place  within  that  time.  Where  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  women  to  visit  the  mikweli  at  the  end 
of  forty  days  after  bearing  a  male,  and  fifty  after 
bearing  a  female,  regulations  are  made  accordingly 
(Yoreh  De‘ah,  19,  4). 

Bibliography  :  A.  Lewysohn,  Mckore  Minhagim ,  Berlin, 
1840 :  L.  Low,  Die  Lchcnsaltcr ,  Szegedin,  1875 ;  Luncz,  Je¬ 
rusalem.  i.  21  et  seq.,  Vienna,  1882 :  Mitteilungen  der  Gesell- 
scliaft  fiir  Jiidische  Volkskundc ,  Hamburg,  1898  et  seq.:  S. 
Rubin,  Gcsch.  dcs  Ahcrcjlauhens.  German  translation  by  I. 
Stern,  Leipsic;  Schudt,  Jiid isch e  Me rkw ii rd igkc iten,  1714,  ii. 
6  et  seq. :  M.  Schulil,  Superstitions  et  Coutumes  Populaires 
du  Judaisme  Conte mpnrain.  Paris,  1882;  J.  J.  Cborny, 
Sefer  ha-Massa'ot  he-Erez  Kaukciz,  St.  Petersburg,  1887; 
Winer,  B.  B.  s.v.  Kinder;  Wuttke, Der  Deutsche  Volks- 
aherglauhe  der  Gegenwart ,  Berlin,  1869;  S.  Schechter,  The 
Child  in  Jewish  Literature,  in  Studies  in  Judaism,  pp.  343- 
380,  434-436,  London,  1896. 

a.  M.  Gr. 

CHILDREN,  SONG  OF  THE  THREE.  See 

Daniel,  Book  of. 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD.  See  God’s  Children; 
God’s  Son. 

CHILE  :  A  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
by  Peru  on  the  north,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
south  and  west.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  many  Jews,  professed  and 
secret,  settled  in  the  different  sections  of  South 
America,  and  changed  their  places  of  residence 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  New 
Christians  (“  Christianos  Nuevos”)  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived  at  Callao,  Peru,  drifted  to  Santiago, 
Chile.  It  was  not  long  before  the  spies  (“famili- 
ares  ”)  of  the  Holy  Office  ferreted  them  out,  accumu¬ 
lating  evidence  as  to  their  antecedents  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mexico,  and  the  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
until  sufficient  data  had  been  secured  to  warrant 
their  apprehension.  Thus,  an  accused  J ew  would  he 
imprisoned  in  Chile,  tortured  until  he  confessed,  and, 
sometimes  after  languishing  for  years  in  the  secret 
dungeons  of  the  tribunal  in  Santiago,  finally  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  secular  arm  for  execution  in  Carta¬ 
gena  or  Lima.  The  martyrdom  of  the  scholar  and 
theologian  Francisco  Maldonado  de  Silva,  whose 
trial  was  a  cause  eelebre,  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Chile,  and  was  burned  at 
an  auto  da  fe  in  Lima  Jan.  23.  1639.  Nor  was  his 
case  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  following  par¬ 
agraphs  will  he  found  the  first  summary  in  English 
of  these  trials  for  Jndaizing. 
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Hesse  a  circle  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  and 
the  verse,  “My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,”  etc. 
(Ps.  cxxi.  2),  is  Avritten  within  it.  In  Kurdistan  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  sweet-smelling  herbs  are 
burned  in  a  censer,  with  Avliich  tirst  the  synagogue 
and  then  the  lying-in  room  are  perfumed,  in  Poland 
the  Book  of  Raziel  is  laid  under  the  head  of  the 
woman,  and  white  cloths  are  hung  at  the  windows 
and  around  the  bed. 

In  older  Jewish  recipe-books  (“Mitteilungen,”  ax 
58  et  eeq.)  the  folloAving  directions  are  given: 

AVhisper  into  the  ear  of  the  woman  in  travail :  “  And  Moses 
spake  unto  the  people,  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  that  fol¬ 
low  thee ;  and  after  that  I  will  go  out.  And  he  went  out  ” 
(Ex.  xi.  8;  compare  Raziel,  43a).  Or  write  on  a  “Ranftel” 
(head)  of  cheese  to  be  given  her  to  eat,  “  Satur 
Recipes  a  repo  tenet  opera  rutas”  (made  up  of  “Sator 

in  [are]  poten  [ter]  et  opera  [re]  r[ati]o  t[u]a 

Old  Books.  s[it]  ” ;  compare  Steinschneider.  “  Hebr.  Bibl.” 

xvii.  60  :  idem ,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  100) .  Or  whis¬ 
per  in  her  right  ear:  “  lie  went  up  on  Mount  Sinai  and  heard  a 
calling  and  a  crying.  And  he  spoke  unto  the  Lord :  “  AVbat  mean- 
eth  this  calling  and  this  crying  that  I  hear  ?  ’  The  Lord  answered 
him  :  “It  is  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  labor.  Now  go  and  say  unto 
her:  “Get  thee  out!  The  earth  demands  thee!”  And  all 
these  thy  servants  shall  come  down  unto  Me  and  bow  down 
themselves  unto  Me.  saying,  “  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people 
that  follow,  ”  ’  ”  etc.  Or  mix  the  fat  (or  milk)  of  a  bitch  with 
Avater  and  give  it  to  the  woman  to  drink.  Or  stand  at  the  door 
next  to  the  mezuzah  and  read  the  “Haf- 
tarah  Shofetim”  (Isa.  li.);  then  say  Gen. 
xxi.  1,  and  pronounce  the  Lord’s  name  thus, 
nrivS  ns  (=  “  Get  thee  out!”).  Or  strew 
ground  black  pepper  under  the  woman  in 
labor:  ...  or  place  a  ram’s  horn  in  her 
hand,  or  the  skin  of  a  snake  on  her  heart: 

.  .  .  or  the  eyes  and  bladder  of  a  salt  her¬ 
ring  ;  or  let  another  woman  put  her  hand 
on  her  and  say  with  her  Ps.  xix.  6 :  or  lay 
upon  her  a  clay  vessel  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  :  nrs  enn  p-n  pm ;  or  write  on  a 
kosher  parchment  the  magic  square  (com¬ 
pare  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  “Yesod  Mora,” 
ed.  Creizenach,  p.  123),  and  lay  iton  the  spot 
A  here  the  teflllin  are  laid;  or  place  between  her  teeth  a 
silver  ring  on  which  has  been  inscribed  with  a  new  graving- 
tod  ^vcp,  £np,  s’pi,  rpD,  p° is  (compare  “*  Mitteilungen,” 
iii.  67,  No.  123).  If  the  child  dies  in  the  womb,  the  gall  of  an 
ox  should  be  mixed  with  water  and  given  to  the  woman. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  same  recipe-books  that 
“ Sarmui,  Sansannui,  and  Samaugaiuf  plJDJDI  ’DD 
sjfjJJDD])  are  kuoAvn  as  the  great  and  noble  angels 
whom  men  call  upon  to  protect  Avomen  in  labor 
against  Lilith,  anti  Avliose  names  Avritten  in  any  local¬ 
ity,  even  if  on  the  Avail,  serve  to  exorcise  Lilith’s 
brood  therefrom.  Therefore,  it  is  effective  to  Avrite 
these  names  in  the  four  cardinal  points  near  the 
Avoman,  especially  at  an  opening,  as  at  a  door  or 
window.”  This  prescription  against  the  beautiful 
Lilith.  Adam’s  first  Avife  (compare  second  part  of 
Goethe's  “Faust”),  Avas  zealously  observed  (see 
the  satire  of  Isaac  Eider  in  “Kerem  Hemed,”  iii. 
10G,  and  Flogel-Ebeling,  “Gcscli.  des  Grotesk- 
Komischen,”  p.  14). 

Older  amulets  for  the  lying-in  chamber  contained 
the  folloAving  (see  illustration  to  Amulet;  compare 
“Mitteilungen,”ii.  79  et  seq. ;  v.  61,  47: 
Lilith  and  on  “Zakar,”  ib.  v.  35):  “Adam  and 
Amulets.  Eve,”Avithin  (compare  ib.  i.  91;  “Am 
Urquell,”  ii.  144,  19G;  iv.  95);  “Lilith 
and  the  first  EA^e,”  A\rithout,  “Sannui,  Sansannui, 
Samangaluf,  Shumriel,  Hasdiel.”  The  text  con¬ 
tinues:  “In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  avIio 


reigns  over  the  cherubim,  Avliose  name  is  mighty 
aud  fear! ul,  Eli  jah  the  prophet — may  lie  be  men¬ 
tioned  for  good! — once  Avent  upon  his  Avay  aud  met 
Lilith,  Avitli  all  her  kith  and  kin.  And  he  said  unto 
Lilith,  the  fiend:  ‘Thou  unrivaled  in  impurity, 
and  ye,  ye  goodly  creA\x  Avhither  are  ye  going?’ 
She  answered :  ‘  5  f  y  master  Elijah,  I  am  going  Avhere 
I  may  find  a  Avoman  in  travail.  I  Avill  cause  a  deep 
sleep  to  come  upon  her,  and  I  Avill  rob  her  of  her 
neAv-boru  child.  I  Avill  drink  its  blood,  and  suck 

its  marrow,  and  devour  its  flesh. 5  And  Elijah _ 

may  he  be  mentioned  for  good! — spake  angrily: 
‘May  God,  blessed  be  He!  banish  you  hence!  May 
you  become  stiff  and  stark  as  stone !  ’  Lilith  replied : 
kor  God  s  sake,  spare  me,  and  I  Avill  get  me  lienee. 

I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  I  Avill  desist  from  my  intent  upon  the  Avoman 
and  her  child;  and  Avhenever  I  hear  my  name  called  ’ 
I  Avill  go  away.  Noav  I  Avill  tell  unto  you  my 
names;  and  Avhenever  they- are  spoken,  neither  I  nor 
those  that  are  mine  a v ill  have  the  power  to  do  harm 
or  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  Avoman  in  labor,  or  to  do 
her  any  eAdl.  These  are  my  names:  Lilith,  Abitu 
[compare  “Mitteilungen,”  ax  80,  pDnx  mn  D1K 
n’IDUwS4  (Tinnx  of  the  Mandamus);  I.  WoJilstein, 

“  DilmonenbeschAvorungen  aus  Naclitalmudischer 
Zeit,”  pp.  52,  57,  Berlin,  1894;  “Zcitschrift  fur 
Assyriologie  und  Yer Avan dte  Gebiete,”  ixx  136], 
Abilin,  Amsarfu,  Hagash,  Ores,  Ikpodu,  Iylu, 
Tatrota,  Ablmnuktali,  Satruna  [probably  to  be  com¬ 
pared  Avitli  “Mitteilungen,”  v.  57],  Kali- 

katasa,  Tliilathuy,  Piratsha.  .  . 

Amulets  such  as  are  described  in  “  Mitteilungen,” 
i.  91  et  seq  ,  and  others  having  inscribed  on  them 
“Magen  David,”  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  Ps. 

I  xvii.,  are  still  in  use  and  may  be  obtained  at  any 
JcAvish  book-shop.  When  travail  is  difficult  a 
Torah-roll  is  brought  into  the  room. 

Old  representations  sIioav  the  employment  of  de¬ 
livery-chairs  (compare  Muller-Schlossar,  “  Haggadah 
von  Sarajevo  ” ).  In  Rumania  the  child  stays  in  the 
bed  Avitli  its  mother  as  long  as  she  remains  there, 
and  a  Refer  (any  holy  book)  is -placed  under  its  pil¬ 
low.  Into  its  first  bath  are  put  pieces  of  bread  and 
sugar.  In  Poland  the  rocking  of  an  empty  cradle  is 
avoided.  If  any  one  comes  with  a  basket  into  a 
house  in  which  there  is  a  ncAv-born  child,  a  piece  is 
cut  from  the  basket  and  laid  in  the  cradle,  in  order 
that  the  infant  may  not  be  robbed  of  sleep  and  rest. 
Tor  the  same  reason  care  is  taken  not  to  remove  from 
such  a  house  utensils  of  any  kind,  especially  such  as 
hold  burning  coals. 

If  the  child  is  born  Avitli  a  caul,  the  latter  is  taken 
as  a  sign  of  good  luck  (the  same  is  the  case  in  Ice¬ 
land;  compare  Grimm,  “Marchen,” 
Customs  ii.  59),  and  is  preserved  for  a  talisman. 
After  Birth.  A  boy  is  Avelcomed  into  the  Avorld 
with  the  words:  ,1313  N3  -or 

HX3  (“A  boy  is  born  to  the  Avorld;  a  blessing 
has  come  into  the  Avorld  ”),  but  at  a  girl’s  birth  the 
aaxiIIs  Aveep.  It  is  a  belief  in  Rumania  that  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  its  life  the  child 
speaks  with  God  and  the  angels.  The  latter  sIioav 
it  golden  fruit  in  its  sleep:  if  it  can  grasp  the  fruit, 
it  laughs;  if  it  can  not,  it  Aveeps.  Elsewhere  a 
child’s  laughing  in  its  sleep  is  said  to  betoken  that 
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It  is  playing  with  the  angel  of  death ;  therefore  it  is 
recommended  that  the  child  be  lightly  tapped  on 
the  mouth. 

A  child  should  not  be  kissed  on  the  feet,  since 
this  is  the  custom  at  the  “  mehillali  prayer”;  that  is, 
on  asking  the  dead  for  forgiveness.  A  child  must  not 
be  held  before  a  mirror,  else  a  second  child  will  be 
born  within  the  year.  If  the  hair  be  cut,  the  child 
will  get  an  elf-lock.  Scurf  (“  pareli  ” ;  compare  Lev. 
xiii.  12)  gives  promise  of  beautiful  hair  (compare 
“Mitteilungen,”  i.  81  on  “halakah”).  The  woman 
who  has  been  delivered  must  not  be  left  alone. 
Under  her  pillow  or  under  the  mattress  is  laid  a 
knife,  without  which  she  may  never  leave  her  bed. 
Or  a  dagger  is  stuck  in  the  ground  near  her  head; 
and  daily  for  thirty  days  it  is  carried  three  times 
around  her  couch.  In  northern  Germany  this  serves 
to  guard  against  the  werwolf  (Wuttke,  “  Der 
Deutsche  Volksaberglaube  der  Gegenwart,”  p.  260), 
or,  according  to  Grimm  (“Mythologie,”  xc.),  against 
the  wicked  fairies  (for  the  customs  among  the  Ho¬ 
mans  see  Pliny.  “Historia  Naturalis,”  xxxiv.  44). 
While  making  the  circuit  with  the  dagger  about  the 
bed  the  following  verses  are  sung: 

u  Ieli  maelie  einen  Kreis 
Den  Gott  wolil  weiss.  .  .  . 

Also  umncher  Ziegel  ist  auf  diesem  Daeh, 

Also  mancher  Engel  bei  uns  wacli !  ” 

(Translation.) 

I  make  a  circle 
( Which  God  well  knows) : 

As  many  tiles  as  are  on  this  roof. 

So  many  angels  keep  watch  o'er  us  ! 

At  a  hard  labor  three  or  four  women  pray: 

“  Auf  meinetn  rechten  Fuss  tret1  ieh, 

Gott,  den  Herrn,  bitt’  ich, 

Dass  er  entbind.” 

(Translation.) 

I  press  upon  my  right  foot, 

God,  the  Lord,  entreating. 

That  He  may  deliver  I 

During  the  same  thirty  days  in  which  the  dagger 
is  carried  about  the  bed  the  school-children  recite 
the  evening  prayers  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  “  Bcnemmerin  ”  (pixies) ;  that  is, 
elves.  In  Hamburg,  for  the  protection  of  mother  and 
child  a  skein  of  red  silk  is  bound  about  the  child’s 
wrists  (see  “Am  Urquell,”  iv.  96).  Of  efficacy 
against  “Frau  Holle”  is  the  “Hollo  Kreiscli”  (com¬ 
pare  Low,  l.c .  p.  105;  Bodenschatz,  “  Kirchliclie  Ver- 
fassung, 77  i v.  78 ;  “  Mitteilungen, ”  i v.  146,  v.  7).  Here 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom  existing  in  Breslau  of 
scattering  almonds  and  raisins  on  the  first  Simhat 
Torah  after  birth.  The  night  before  circumcision 
(watch-night  or  wheat-night),  and  in  Palestine 
every  night  between  birth  and  circumcision,  for  the 
protection  of  the  child  the  people  in  the  house 
“  study  ”  (compare  Gruubaum,  in  Winter  and 
Wunsche,  “Die  Judische  Litteratur,”  iii.  587).  At 
Salonica  a  ballad  is  sung  on  the  watch-night  (com¬ 
pare  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  1896,  ii.  138  et  seq.).  In 
Palestine,  on  the  night  before  the  circumcision  an 
oil-lamp  with  many  wicks  is  brought  into  the  house, 
and  there  is  general  rejoicing.  In  Upper  Silesia  the 
knife  for  circumcision  must  be  in  the  house  the 
night  before  the  ceremony.  The  Friday  evening 


before  circumcision  (“Zakar”)a  feast  is  spread,  to 
which  every  one  is  welcomed.  In  Hamburg,  peas 
with  pepper,  whisky,  and  cake  are  provided;  among 
the  Portuguese,  nasturtium  seeds ;  in  Poland,  “  fristt- 
lech  ”  (“  faworiski  ” ;  that  is,  a  thin  pastry  mixed  with 
oil),  round  peas,  and  mead  (“Mitteilungen,”  i.  100). 

Most  of  these  customs  and  superstitions  are  not  of 
Jewish  origin;  but,  as  a  review  of  Grimm’s  “My - 
thologie”  and  Wuttke  *s  work  (see  bibliography  be¬ 
low)  shows,  they  have  been  borrowed  from  neigh¬ 
boring  peoples. 

For  parturient  women  the  regulations  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Niddaii.  At  the  birth  of  a  male 
the  bath  (mikweh)  may  not  he  taken  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  eight  days;  at  the  birth  of  a  female,  not 
before  fifteen  days,  provided  clean  white  linen  has 
been  put  on  and  the  seven  days  of  purification  have 
taken  place  within  that  time.  Where  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  women  to  visit  the  mikweh  at  the  end 
of  forty  days  after  bearing  a  male,  and  fifty  after 
bearing  a  female,  regulations  are  made  accordingly 
(Yoreh  De‘ah,  19,  4). 

Bibliography  :  A.  Lewysolm,  Mckorc  Minhagim ,  Berlin, 
1840 ;  L.  Low,  Die  Lehensalter ,  Szegedin,  1875 ;  Luncz,  Je¬ 
rusalem,  i.  21  ct  seq .,  Vienna,  1882 :  Mitteilungen  der  Gesell- 
scliaft  fiir  Judische  Volkskunde ,  Hamburg,  1898  ct  seq.;  S. 
Rubin,  Gcsch.  dcs  Ahcrglauhcns.  German  translation  by  I. 
Stern,  Leipsic;  Scbudt,  Jildisehe  Merkwlirdigk  c  it  cn,  1714,  ii. 
6  et  seq. ;  M.  Schuhl,  Superstitions  et  Cnutumes  Populaires 
du  Juda'isme  Cnntcmporain .  Paris,  1882 :  J.  J.  Chorny, 
Sefer  ha-Massa'ot  he-Ercz  Kaukaz,  St.  Petersburg.  1887; 
Winer,  B.  B.  s.v.  Kinder;  Wuttke,  Der  Deutsche  Volks- 
aherglauhe  der  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1869;  S.  Scheehter,  The 
Child  in  Jewish  Literature,  in  Studies  in  Judaism,  pp.  343- 
380,  434-436,  London,  1896. 

A,  M.  Gr. 

CHILDREN,  SONG  OF  THE  THREE.  See 

Daniel,  Book  of. 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD.  See  God's  Children; 
God’s  Son. 

CHILE  .*  A  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
by  Peru  on  the  north,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
south  and  west.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  many  Jews,  professed  and 
secret,  settled  in  the  different  sections  of  South 
America,  and  changed  their  places  of  residence 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  New 
Christians  (“Cliristianos  Nuevos”)  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived  at  Callao,  Peru,  drifted  to  Santiago, 
Chile.  It  was  not  long  before  the  spies  (“famili- 
ares  ”)  of  the  Holy  Office  ferreted  them  out,  accumu¬ 
lating  evidence  as  to  their  antecedents  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mexico,  and  the  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
until  sufficient  data  had  been  secured  to  warrant 
their  apprehension.  Thus,  an  accused  Jew  would  he 
imprisoned  in  Chile,  tortured  until  he  confessed,  and, 
sometimes  after  languishing  for  years  in  the  secret 
dungeons  of  the  tribunal  in  Santiago,  finally  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  secular  arm  for  execution  in  Carta¬ 
gena  or  Lima.  The  martyrdom  of  the  scholar  and 
theologian  Francisco  Maidonado  de  Silva,  whose 
trial  was  a  cause  celebre.  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Chile,  and  was  burned  at 
an  auto  da  fe  in  Lima  Jan.  23.  1639.  Nor  was  his 
case  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  following  par¬ 
agraphs  will  be  found  the  first  summary  in  English 
of  these  trials  for  Judaizing. 
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The  case  of  Luis  Noble  or  Luis  Duarte  (see  Du¬ 
arte)  is  probably  the  first  on  record.  A  Portu¬ 
guese  by  birth,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  Chile,  and 
was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  at  Callao  for  steal¬ 
ing  a  crucifix.  He  confessed  to  being  a  Jew  (Aug., 
1614).  Duarte  does  not  seem  to  have  been  severely 
dealt  with,  escaping  with  a  whipping  and  a  light 
sentence.  From  1636  to  1641  the  following  persons 
were  accused  and  punished  for  Judaizing:  Antonio 
de  Acunlia,  from  Arronclicz,  Portugal, 
Earliest  aged  24  years;  Antonio  Corderes; 
Victims  of  Diego  LOpez  de  Fonseca,  from  Bada- 
In-  joz.  aged  40  years;  Manuel  Baptista 
quisition.  Perez,  merchant,  aged  46  years;  Man¬ 
uel  de  la  Bosa.  All  these  Jews  were 
incarcerated  in  Chile,  and  their  possessions  were  con- 
tiscated,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  mo¬ 
tive  for  these  prosecutions  for  heresy.  The  above- 
named.  it  appears  from  another  record,  all  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Lima  at  an  auto  da  fe  held  in  that 
city  Jan.  23,  1639. 

Don  Manuel  Baptism  Perez  was  rated  as  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  and  is  described  as  the  owner  of  a  regal 
residence  in  Lima,  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  **  the 
house  of  Pilate.”  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Fonseca, 
who  was  burned  at  the  same  auto  da  fe.  was  charged 
with  selling  goods  cheaper  to  people  who  would 
enter  his  shop  through  the  door,  beneath  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  which  he  had  buried  a  cross  in  mockery  of 
Jesus,  than  to  others  (see  Sobremontk).  Juan  de 
la  Parra,  a  Chilean  by  birth,  was  imprisoned  and 
sentenced  by  the  Holy  Office  “for  observing  the 
religion  of  Moses.”  in  1661.  There  were  several 
others  who  suffered  imprisonment  in  Chile  and 
martyrdom  in  Peru.  J.  T.  Medina,  devotes  two 
long  chapters  to  leading  Jewish  eases  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tribunal  in  Chile  (see  subjoined  bib¬ 
liography),  and  gives  the  whole  trial  of  de  Silva 
at  length. 

In  1680  proceedings  were  begun  against  Leon 
Gomez  de  Silva,  or  Oliva  (as  bis  name  is  spelled  in 
another  place).  He  was  born  in  Portugal  and  re¬ 
sided  at  Santiago,  and  was  denounced  as  a  Juda- 
izer.  The  accused  was  still  alive  in  Santiago  twenty 
years  after  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  ; 
and  his  property,  at  one  time  confiscated  by  the 
authorities,  had  been  restored. 

The  celebrated  Hungarian-Jcwisli  violinist,  Mi¬ 
chael  Hauser,  who  had  been  the  guest  of  Don  Elias, 
President  of  Peru,  in  1852,  and  who  was  everywhere 
received  with  extraordinary  honors,  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  his  life  in  Santiago,  charged  with  "con¬ 
spiring  diabolically  to  ruin  Christian  folk  and,  by 
reason  of  hellish  art  [his  violin],  in  league  with  the 
devil.”  Thanks  to  the  friendly  offices  of  a  humane 
Creole  who  had  been  charmed  by  his  music,  he  hid 
until  the  arrival  of  a  ship  bound  for  Australia  (see 
his  “Aus  dem  Wanderbuche  eines  Oesterreichi- 
sehen  Virtuosen,”  Leipsic,  1859:  also  Ignaz  Reich’s 
“Beth-El,”  ii.  97).  On  a  proposal  made  lo  Oliver 
Oiomwell  in  1655  to  seize  Chile,  see  Simon  de 
Caceres. 

Of  the  modern  history  of  the  Jews  in  Chile  noth¬ 
ing  definite  can  be  ascertained.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  prosperous  Jewish  merchants  in  Santiago, 
mostly  Europeans :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they 


form  a  religious  community.  For  other  data  see 
South  America. 

Bibliography:  J.  t.  Medina,  Hist  aria  del  Tribunal  del 
Santo  Oticio  de  la  Inquisicion  en  Chile,  i.  197,  2013,  209,  213, 
215,  222  {  ii.  50,  71-913,  9(3.  101.  105.  108,  112.  114-15,  130,  141-42, 
!(>(>,  251-01,  Santiago,  1890 ;  B.  Vicuna  Maclvenna,  Francisco 
Motjcn ,  or  the  Inquisition  as  It  JR/.s  in  South  America ,  pp. 
105,  174  (Engl,  transl.  by  J.  W.  Dully,  London,  18(39);  (1.  A. 
K  oil  lit,  in  Publications  of  Am.  Jew.'  Hist.  Soe.  No.  4,  p.  115 ; 
idem,  Simon  de  Caceres  and  His  Plan  for  the  Conquest  of 
Chile  in  reprinted  from  the  American  Hebrew,  June 
1(3.  1899,  pp.  12-10,  where  bibliography  and  text  of  the  letter  of 
Caceres  are  given;  Lucien  Wolf,  in  Transactions  of  Jew. 
Hist.  Sac.  Enu.  iii. 

a.  G.  A.  K. 

CHILEAB:  A  son  of  David,  born  to  him  at 
Hebron.  His  mother  was  Abigail,  whom  Da  vid  mar¬ 
ried  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Nabal,  the 
Carmelite  (II  Sam.  iii.  3).  The  parallel  account  in 
I  Chron.  iii.  1  gives  his  name  as  "  Daniel.”  In  II  Sam. 
iii.  1  the  Septuagint  reads  Aa/.nvi(i,  and  in  I  Chron. 
iii.  1  Aaiivn)/.. )  (The  Alexandrine,  however,  reads 
here,  too,  AaAouiu.)  It  is  impossible  to  restore  the 
original  name,  although  “  Daniel  ”  is  much  nearer 
than  "Chileab.”  Berakot  4a  (Bab.)  gives  a  fan¬ 
ciful  interpretation  to  the  name.  He  was  called 
**  Chileab  ”  because  lie  sliamed  (D^3D)  Mephibosheth 
in  the  Law. 

e.  o.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHILIASM,  CHILIAST,  CHILIASTIC. 

See  Millennium. 

CHILION  :  A  son  of  Elimeleeh  and  Naomi,  the 
Bethlehemites  who  emigrated  to  Moab  because  of 
the  severe  famine  in  Judea  (Ruth  i.  2).  This  might 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  name  “Chilion”  (wa¬ 
sting),  as  also  for  his  brother’s  name  “  Malilon  ”  (dis¬ 
ease).  In  Moab,  Chilion  married  Orpali  (lb.),  and, 
after  living  in  that  land  for  ten  years,  died  there. 
e.  o.  ir.  G.  B.  L. 

CHILMAD  :  A  name  occurring  in  the  long,  list 
of  those  nations  supplying  merchandise  for  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  23).  The  Septuagint  reads  kuI  Xap/iav , 
which  seems  to  ])oint  to  Carmania.  The  Targum 
renders  it  “  the  Medes,  ”  which  Rashi  follows.  David 
Iyimhi  quotes  his  father’s  opinion  that  the  word 
contains  the  root  The  word  would  then  mean 

"as  taught.”  George  A.  Smith  identifies  the  name 
with  “Chalwadh.”  Of  all  these  identifications  that 
of  the  Targum.  is  the  simplest  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  acceptable;  for  other  corruptions  of  the  text 
have  been  noted  in  this  verse,  and  it  is  probable, 
as  Chcyne  suggests,  that  the  first  sjdlable  in 
came  from  the  following  bn.  the  ")  of  which  fell 
out  owing  to  the  preceding  *|. 

e.  d.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CHIMHAM :  A  son  of  Barziliai,  who  supported 
David  while  the  latter  was  in  exile  at  Mahanaim. 
After  the  death  of  Absalom,  Barziliai  was  invited  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with  the  king;  but  he 
declined,  and  sent  his  son  Chimham  instead.  In 
Jer.  xli.  17  mention  is  made  of  the  camp  of  Cliini- 
ham  near  Bethlehem,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
David  bestowed  upon  him  some  land  which  passed 
on  to  his  descendants  in  his  name.  This  rendering 
is  indicated  by  the  Targum,  and  is  accepted  by 
Rashi  and  Kimhi  (II  Sam.  xix.  38,  39,  41;  R.  V.  37, 
38,  40). 
e.  a.  n. 


G.  B.  L. 
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CHIN,  RACHEL  MIRON  OWN  A.  See  KniN, 
Racii ei >  Mi ronowna. 

CHINA :  The  southeastern  and  main  division  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  subject  of  the  Jews  in 
China  is  here  treated  in  two  sections :  I.  Their  his¬ 
tory  ;  II.  Their  religious  customs,  etc. 

I.  History :  Whether  China  was  known  to  Bib¬ 
lical  writers  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  schol¬ 
ars.  The  majority  of  Bible  commentators  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  D'TD  ptf  (“the  land  of  the  Sinim ”), 
whence  the  deported  sons  of  Israel  shall  return  to 
their  land  (Isa.  xlix.  12);  others,  how¬ 
ever,  deny  the  identification.  At  any 
rate,  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  early 
times  were  connected  with  the  silk 
trade,  and,  as  a  consequence,  entered 
into  direct  relations  with  the  ‘‘silk- 
men  ”  (“  Seres,”  from  “  ser  ”  = 

=  “  sericum  ”  =  “  silk  ”),  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  were  called  by  the  Romans. 

(For  the  identification  see  commen¬ 
taries  of  Gesenius,  Delitzscli,  Hitzig, 
Cheyne,  and  Orelli;  also  Kautzsch,  in 
Riclim’s  “  Handworterbucli  der  Bib- 
lisclien  Altertliumer,”  s.v.  “Sinim”; 
Yon  Strauss-Torney,  in  Delit-zsch’s 
“Isaiah,”  p.  712;  Lassen,  “Indische 
A1  terth umslcunde,  ”  1807,  i.  1028;  fur¬ 
ther,  Dillmann,  Duhm,  and  Marti, 
Chinese  Name  for  their  commentaries;  Konig,  in 
Jeu  "  Hauck’s “  Real-Eucyc. ”  s.v.  “  Sinim  ” ; 

and  Yon  Richthofen,  “  China,”  i.  436 ;  for  the  “  Seres,” 
see  Silk;  Kohler,  “The  Jews  and  Commerce,”  in 
“  The  Menorah,”  1887,  p.  211;  Heyd,  “Gescli.  desLe- 
vantehandels,”  i.  12,  notes  1,  24;  compare  Momm¬ 
sen,  “Romisclie  Gescli.”  v.  346,  465-470;  Ilerzfeld, 
“Ilandelsgesch.  der  Juden,  ”  pp.  110,  308). 

At  what  time,  however,  the  first  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment  in  China  took  place  it  is  difficult  to  sa}r.  In 
all  likelihood  Jewish  merchants  immigrated,  or 
changed  a  temporary  sojourn  into  a 
First  Jew-  permanent  one,  at  various  epochs.  In 
ishL  Settle-  an  “  Account  Written  by  Two  Moham- 
ment.  medan  Travelers  Through  India  and 
China”  in 851  (Renaudot,  transl.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1733,  p.  42),  it  is  stated  that  “the  Jews  have 
been  settled  in  that  empire  [China]  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.”  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  as  hazardous 
to  connect  the  first  Jewish  settlement  in  China  with 
the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  23) 
as  it  is  an  unwarranted  skepticism  to  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  which  traces  the  first  immigration  back  to  the 
Han  dynasty  between  206  b.c.  and  221  c.e.  (Mol- 
lendorf,  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1895,  p.  329),  and  more 
exactly  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ming-ti.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
Jews,  reported  by  Father  Broticr:  “These  Jews  say 
that  they  entered  China  under  the  Han  dynasty 
during  the  reign  of  Han  Ming-ti  [58-76  c.e.].”  And 
further:  “Several  of  these  Jews  have  assured  me 
that  they  arrived  during  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  ”  (To- 
bar,  “Inscrip.  Juives  de  Kai-Fung-Fu,”  p.  90).  A 
certain  Sulaiman  (Jewish  traveler  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury)  similarly  claims  that  they  entered  in  65  c.e. 
Griitz  (iv.  376)  places  the  first  immigration  in  the 
TY  —2 


year  231  c.e.,  connecting  it  with  the  persecution 
of  Jews  in  Persia,  which  caused  also  their  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  India;  furthermore,  the  Jews  of  K’ai- 
Fung-Foo  themselves  claim  that  they  received  their 
religion  from  India  (compare  Finn,  “The  Orphan 
Colony  of  Jews  in  China,”  p.  40;  but  see  passages 
cited  below);  but  there  is  nothing  to  support  this 
hypothetical  date,  or  the  statement  of  Glover  in  the 
“Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,”  vi.  247,  288;  vii. 
149,  that  the  Jews  were  not  in  China  before  the 
fifth  century.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
reasons  for  the  assumption  of  an  ear- 
Jews  lier  date.  The  Chinese  everywhere 
Known  as  call  the  Jews  “Tiao  Kiu  Kiaou  ”  (the 
“Tiao  Kiu  sect  which  extracts  the  sinews,  after 

Kiaou.”  Gen.  xxxii.  33);  and  this  name  itself, 
as  a  characterization  of  the  Jews,  in¬ 
dicates  great  antiquity.  Rabbinical  Judaism  would 
have  suggested  more  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Chinese. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  there  are  also  many  in¬ 
trinsic  evidences  of  early  Jewish  settlements  in 
China  to  be  found  in  peculiar  rites,  preserved  in 
connection  with  their  synagogue ;  the  records  which 
will  be  cited  below  are  obviously  copies  of  older 
documents;  and  there  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
Arabic  writers  of  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
confirm  the  existence  of  old  Jewish  commercial  colo¬ 
nies  in  China.  Indeed,  all  facts  tend  to  show  a 
long  and  peculiar  development  of  religious  as  well 
as  social  life  of  the  Jews  in  China,  the  beginnings 
of  which  can  hardly  have  been  later  than  the  first 
Christian  century.  K. 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  very  few  isolated  facts  are  known. 
The  two  Mohammedan  travelers  of  851  who  are 
quoted  above  state  that  at  that  period  “many  of 
them,  for  the  sake  of  riches  and  preferment,  have 
abjured  their  own  religion.”  This  is  corroborated 
by  Abu  Zaid  Hasan  al-Sirafi  (Reinaud,  “  Geographic 
d’Abulfeda,”  i.  lxxxiii.,  Paris,  1848),  according 
to  whom  “120,000  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Parsees,  who  had  come  there  for  commerce, 
were  in  the  revolt  of  Baichu  in  the  year  884  massa¬ 
cred  in  Can f u,  the  chief  port  for  all  the  Arabian 
merchants.”  It  seems  very  probable  that  in  the 
tenth  century  a  new  colony  of  Jews  came  into 
China,  as  Professor  Chavannes  declares :  “  Between 
960  and  1126  (Sung  dynasty)  Jews  coming  from 
India  brought,  for  the  first  time,  as  tribute  to  the 
court  of  China,  stuffs  from  western  maritime  coun¬ 
tries  (‘  si  yang  poo  ’).  The  Jews  came  to  China  by 
sea,  and  not  by  crossing  central  Asia :  they  were 
members  of  the  Jewish  colonies  settled  in  India. 
Lastly,  their  arrival  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  c.e.” 

Marco  Polo  refers  to  the  powerful  commercial 
and  political  influence  of  the  Jews  in  China  in 
12S6  (see  Murray’s  translation  of  “Polo’s  Travels,” 
p.  99).  Ibn  Batata  (see  “Monatsschrift,”  1895,  p. 
329)  in  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of  Al-Kliansa 
— which  Mollendorf  identifies  with  Ilangchau;  Neu- 
baucr  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  125)  with  Canfu— as 
having  many  resident  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians. 

The  Jews,  who  were  never  active  participants 
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in  Chinese  affairs,  being  taken  for  Mohammedans 
(uIIwei  Ilwei  ”),  are  nevertheless  mentioned  in 
Chinese  annals: 

“  The  Jews  are  referred  to  for  the  first  time  in  the 
‘Yuen  shi  ’  under  the  year  1329,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reestablishment  of  the  law  on  the  collection  of 


synagogue,  incense  for  use  therein  being  presented  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  In  14 til  the  synagogue  was  destroyed  by  flood,  but  was 
restored  by  a  prominent  Jew.  New  copies  of  the  Law  were 
procured :  and  the  tabic  of  oJTcrings,  the  bronze  vase,  the  tlower- 
vases,  the  candlesticks,  the  Ark,  the  triumphal  arch,  the  balus¬ 
trades,  and  other  furniture  were  presented  to  the  synagogue  by 
prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  end  of  the  inscription  of  14S'J  reads: 


taxes  from  Dissent¬ 
ers.  Mention  of  them 
is  again  made  under 
the  year  133-1,  when, 
on  account  of  several 
insurrections  in 
China,  rich  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Jews 
were  invited  to  the 
capital  in  order  to  join 
the  army.  In  both 
eases  they  are  named 
‘Ch u  luv  (Djulnid)” 

(“Journal  North  - 
China  Branch  of  Roy¬ 
al  Asiatic  Society,” 
new  series,  x.  38). 

Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Jews  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Jews  in 
China;  even  Benja¬ 
min  of  Tudela,  who 
mentions  China  (  = 
rx;  see  Asher’s  ed.  of 
the  “Itinerary,”  j. 

194,  ii.  189),  seems  to 
know  nothing  about 
them.  It  was  through 
Ca  t h ol  i c  missionaries 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  first  informa¬ 
tion  reached  Europe  of  a  Jewish  community, 
consisting  of  about  five  hundred  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  members,  in  K’ai-Fung-Foo,  the  ancient  cap¬ 
ital  of  Honan;  of  one  at  llangchau-Foo ;  and  of 
others  in  other  Chinese  towns.  But  owing  to  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  synagogue  at  K’ai-Fung- 
Foo,  which,  though  rebuilt  several  times,  bad  pre¬ 
served  the  oldest  records  of  Jewish  settlements,  the 
interest  of  the  historians  was  centered 
The  Jews  upon  the  Jews  there;  and  the  inscrip- 
of  K’ai-  lions  in  the  Chinese  language  found  on 
Fung-Foo.  its  marble  tablets,  dating  from  the  years 
1489,  1512,  and  1663,  which  have  been 
often  t  ranslated  and  published,  have  cast  unexpected 
light  upon  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown  chapter  of 
Jewish  history.  The  following  abstracts  of  these 
inscriptions,  taken  from  “Inscriptions  Juives  de 
Kai-Fung-Fu,”  Shanghai,  1900  (see  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  xiii.  20),  give  an  insight  into  both  the  history 
and  the  character  of  the  Chinese  Jews. 

The  inscription  of  1480  referring  to  tbe  immigration  states : 
“  Seventy  families  came  from  the  Western  lands  offering  tribute 
of  cotton  cloth  to  tbe  emperor,  who  allowed 
The  them  to  settle  at  Poen-lang  ”  (K’ai-Fnng-Foo). 
Synagogue  In  lh‘>3  the  synagogue  was  erected  by  a  certain 
Records.  Yen-too-la;  and  in  1270  it  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  1300  tbe  Jews  were  granted 
land  and  additional  privileges  by  Tai-tsoti.  tbe  founder  of  th<> 
Ming  dynasty.  In  1421  permission  was  given  by  tbe  einpero*- 
Yen-Tcheng,  a  physician  greatly  honored  by  him,  to  repair 


“Composed  by  a  pro¬ 
moted  literary  gradu¬ 
ate  of  tbe  prefecture  of 
K'ai  -  Fung  -  Foo,  named 
Kiu-cimng;  inscribed  by 
a  literary  graduate  of  pur¬ 
chased  rank,  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Tsenng-Fu, 
named  Tsaon-tso  ;  and  en¬ 
graved  by  a  literary  grad¬ 
uate  of  purchased  rank, 
belonging  to  the  prefec¬ 
ture  of  K’ai-Fung-Foo, 
named  Foo-joo.  Erected 
on  a  fortunate  day,  in  tbe 
middle  of  summer,  in  the 
second  year  of  Hung-che, 
a.d.  1488  [read  I489j,  in 
tiie  forty-sixth  year  of  tbe 
seventieth'  cycle,  by  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  religion  of 
Truth  sukI  Purity.” 

In  an  inscript  ion  of  1518 
set  up  by  a  Chinese  man¬ 
darin  it  is  stated  :  “  Adam 
tbe  first  man  was  from 
Teen-chou  in  the  West.” 
[This  seems  to  point  to  In¬ 
dia  or  Ceylon  as  tbe  Chi¬ 
nese  Eden,  as  does  also, 
perhaps,  a  rather  obscure 
sentence  in  tbe  previous 
(1489)  inscription:  “Our 
religion  comes  originally 
from  T’Jieen-cb  «  h  ”  = 
India.— k.] 

Referring  to  the  immi¬ 
gration,  this  inscription 
says:  “During  tbe  Han 
dynasty  this  religion  en¬ 
tered  China.  In  1164  a  synagogue  was  built  at  Peen  [K’ai- 
Fung-Foo].  In  1296  it  was  rebuilt.  [The  dates  in  Tobar’s 
and  Glover's  translations  differ  slightly.]  Those  who  prac¬ 
tise  this  religion  are  found  in  other  places  than  Peen  [K’ai- 
Fung-Foo]  ;  but,  wherever  they  are  met  with,  they  all, 
without  exception,  honor  the  sacred  writings  and  venerate 
Eternal  Reason  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  Chinese,  shun¬ 
ning  superstitious  practises  and  image-worship.  These  saerecl 
books  concern  not  Jews  only,  but  all  men,  kings  and  subjects, 
parents  and  children,  old  and  young.  Differing  little  from  our 
[tbe  Chinese  !]  laws,  they  are  summed  up  m 
High  Repu-  tbe  worship  of  heaven  [God],  the  honor  of  par¬ 
tition  of  cuts,  and  the  veneration  of  ancestors.”  Speak- 
Chinese  ing  of  tbe  Jews  themselves,  the  Chinese  monu- 
Jews.  mental  testimony  continues  :  “  They  excel  in. 

agriculture,  in  merchandise,  in  magistracies, 
and  in  warfare,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  integrity,  fidelity, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  their  religion.” 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  inscription  of  1512  occurs : 

“This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  families  Yen,  Le,  Kaon, 
Chaou,  Kin,  E,  and  Cheng,  at  tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  synagogue, 
in  the  first  month  of  autumn,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Clhng-tih, 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  a.d.  1511  [read  1512].” 

Another  inscription  dated  1603,  by  a  Chinese  mandarin,  after¬ 
ward  minister  of  state,  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
two,  dwelling  first  on  the  virtues  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Moses,  and  then  on  tbe  conformity  of  tbe  Jewish  law  and  litera¬ 
ture  with  those  of  the  Chinese.  After  relating  tbe  history  of 
the  Jewish  settlement,  it  gives  ‘a  graphic  account  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1642  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  synagogue,  and  many  Jewish  lives, 
and  of  the  rescue  of  the  sacred  writings  by  a  Jewish  mandarin, 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  troops,  restored  the  citv,  and  together 
wtth  his  brother  rebuilt  the  synagogue  in  1653  (see  Chao  Yxg- 
Only  one  eomplero  scroll  of  the  Law  having  been 
I- -.-n veivd  from  the  waters,  this  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
• :  and  twelve  other  scrolls  were  copied  and  placed  around 


Bird’s-Eye  Yiew  of  the  Temple  Buildings  at  K’ai-Fung-Foo,  China. 

(From  11  Jewish  Quarterly  Review.”) 
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it.  Other  holy  writings  and  prayer-books  were  repaired  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  the 
tablet,  together  with  the  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who  took 
part  in  the  restoration. 

So  long  as  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  China  contin¬ 
ued  to  enjoy  the  imperial  protection  as  mighty  men 
of  commerce,  their  Persian  brethren  furnished  them 
with  all  the  necessary  means  of  religious  education. 
Their  commercial  and  social  decline  broke  off  their 
connection  with  the  West ;  and  a  state  of  ignorance 
followed.  Thus  were  they  found  by 
Com-  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  seven- 

mercial  teentli  centuiy,  and  in  a  worse  condi- 
and  Social  tion  by  the  Protestant  missionaries — 

Decline.  both  endeavoring  to  convert  them,  un¬ 
til  the  Chinese  government  interfered 
with  their  attempts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at  Peking,  Father 
Matteo  Ricci,  received  a  young  Jew  who  came  to 
see  him,  declaring  that  he  worshiped  one  God.  At 
the  mission,  seeing  a  picture  representing  the  Virgin 
with  the  child  Jesus,  lie  believed  she  was  Rebekali 
with  Esau  or  Jacob,  and  said  that  he  came  from 
K’ai-Fung-Foo,  in  the  province  of  Honan,  where 
ten  or  twelve  families  belonging  to  liis  religion 
dwelt,  having  a  synagogue,  in  which  there  were 
books  written  in  the  language  (Hebrew)  of  a  Bible 
shown  to  him  by 
Ricci.  Too  old  to 
travel,  Ricci  sent  to 
K’ai-Fung-Foo  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Jesuit.  Later, 
the  Jesuits  Aleni 
(1013),  Gozani  (1704), 

G a ub cl,  and  Do- 
menge  (Father  Tobar. 

“Inscriptions  Juives 
de  Kai-Fung-Fu,” 

Shanghai,  1900), 
brought  with  them 
much  information 
from  K’ai-Fung-Foo, 
which  they  had  vis¬ 
ited. 

When  the  existence 
of  Jews  in  China  be¬ 
came  known  to  their 
European  brethren, 
steps  were  taken  to 
communicate  with 
them  by  Isaac  Kioto, 
hall  a m  o  f  London 
(1700),  who  addressed 
a  Hebrew  letter  to 
them  imploring  them 
to  give  information 
of  their  origin,  their 
condition,  and  their  needs.  Their  answer,  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  and  Chinese,  has  disappeared.  In 
1S42  James  Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  these  Chinese  Jews;  and  a  let¬ 
ter  which  he  received  from  them  (1870)  in  reply 
to  his  own,  printed  in  his  work  “The  Orphan  Col¬ 
ony  of  Jews  in  China,”  1872,  disclosed  the  sad  fact 
of  their  utter  destitution  and  religious  decay.  But 
this  state  of  affairs  had  been  made  known  as  early 


as  1850  byr  Hr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  after  in¬ 
quiries  made  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

In  order  to  secure  information  of  the  Chinese 
Jews  at  K’ai-Fung-Foo,  a  number  of  missionaries 
and  Jewish  merchants  were  sent  thither.  They  re¬ 
ported  that  a  few  families,  Jewish  in  name  only, 
but  sharply  differentiated  from  the  surrounding 
heathens  and  Mohammedans,  lived  there  in  abject 
poverty.  They  could  read  no  Hebrew,  had  not 
had  a  rabbi  for  fifty  years,  intermarried  outside  the 
faith,  and  preserved  only  a  few  ceremonies  and 
names  of  holy  days. 

“  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
lost.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  which  appears  to  have  been  ob¬ 
served  at  the  period  of  their  discovery  by  the  Jesuits  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  had  been  totally  discontinued.  .  .  .  They  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Chinese  emperor  to  have  pity  on  their  poverty,  and 
to  rebuild  their  temple.  No  reply  had  been  received  from  Pe¬ 
king;  hut  to  this  feeble  hope  they  still  clung.  Out  of.  seventy 
family  names  or  clans  [see  above]  not  more  than  seven  now  re¬ 
mained,  numbering  about  200  individuals  in  all,  dispersed  over 
the  neighborhood.  A  few  of  them  were  shopkeepers  in  the 
city ;  others  were  agriculturists  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
suburbs ;  while  a  few  families  also  lived  in  the  temple  precincts, 
almost  destitute  of  raiment  and  shelter.  According  to  present 
appearances,  in  the  judgment  of  native  messengers,  after  a  few 
years  all  traces  of  Judaism  will  probably  have  disappeared,  and 
this  Jewish  remnant  will  have  been  amalgamated  with  and 
absorbed  into  surrounding  Mohammedanism  ”  (Smith,  “  The 
Jews  at  Kai-Fung-Fu, ”  London,  1851,  passim :  “Jews  in 

China,”  in  “North-China 
Herald,”  No.  25,  Jan.  18, 
1851). 

Two  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  travelers  were 
sent  a  second  time  to 
K’ai-Fung  -  Foo,  and 
returned  to  Shang¬ 
hai  in  July,  1851, 
bringing  with  them 
new  information 
which  corrected  in 
part  the  previous  re¬ 
ports  : 

“During  their  former 
visit  our  travelers,  by  mis¬ 
taking  family  names  for 
individuals,  greatly  under¬ 
rated  the  number  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Cir¬ 
cumcision  also  appears 
to  be  practised,  though 
the  tradition  respecting 
its  origin  and  object  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  lost  among 
them.” 

Attempts  to  send 
Jews  to  offer  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  the  for¬ 
lorn  brethren  and  to 
revive  the  colony 
were  made  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  in  1852  and  1SG4.  but 
without  success,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
T’ai-P’ing  rebellion,  the  federal  war,  and  the  death 
of  Benjamin  IT.,  the  Jewish  traveler,  who  had  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  them  (see  Benjamin  II.,  "Aelit 
Jahre  in  Asien  und  Afrika,”  1858,  p.  157,  and  the 
appeal  made  in  the  “  Jewish  Chronicle  ”  for  April  29, 
1864). 

After  the  T’ai-P’ing  rebels  had  left  the  Yaug-tse 
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Hirer,  going  northward  in  1S57,  the  Jewish  colony 
of  K’ai-Fung-Foo  was  scattered  with  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  its  members  fled  to 

Attempts  various  places,  even  to  the  seaports, 
to  Re-  Two  or  three  of  these  were  known  to 

Habilitate  the  present  writer.  They  had  all  of 
Colony.  the  characteristic  features  of  those  of 
their  race  who  came  to  Shanghai  in 
1851,  although  they  were  dressed  like  the  other 
Chinese  and  wore  a  cue.  Most  of  them  returned 
to  K’ai-Fimg-Foo. 

The  information  given  by  Aaron  Arnauld  in  1S55 
(see  Benjamin  II.,  lx.);  by  A.  P.  Martin,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary,  in  his 
work  “A  Cycle  of 
Cathay”  (see  also 
“Monatsselirif  t,” 

1895,  p.828) ;  by  Lieb- 
ennann,  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association 
(see  “  Jew.  Cliron.  ” 

July  11,  1S79) ;  and, 
finally,  by  Lehmann, 
an  officerof  tlie  Ger¬ 
man  arni3r  at  Kiau- 
Cliau  (“  American  He¬ 
brew,”  Jan.  12,  1900), 
has  given  the  impulse 
to  an  agitation  which 
promises  to  bring  re¬ 
lief  and  possibly  re¬ 
instation  to  the  or¬ 
phan  colon y  (see 
“Jew.  Quart.  Bev.” 
xiii.  40;  “Jew. 

Cliron.”  June  22, 

1900,  and  Aug.  28, 

1902).  According  to 
Aaron  Arnauld,  cous¬ 
in  of  Aaron  Arnauld, 
the  grand  rabbi  of 
Strasburg  (see  Ben¬ 
jamin  II.,  lx.),  many 
Jews  have  emigrated, 
during  the  Chinese 
wars  with  the  Tatars, 
to  Kiang-su,  to  Arnoy,  and  to  Peking;  but  they  have 
no  synagogue  in  those  places.  A  number  of  Jews 
have  under  English  protection  removed  to  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong,  where  they  have  engaged  in  the 
opium  and  cotton  trades. 

In  1900  the  community  of  K’ai-Fung-Foo  num¬ 
bered  140  souls,  without  a  leader,  synagogue,  or  anjr 
well-defined  system  of  education.  Since  1900  re¬ 
newed  efforts  have  been  made  b.y  the  Society  for  the 
Rescue  of  the  Chinese  Jews,  looking  toward  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jewish  religion  at  K’ai-Fung-Foo. 
Several  Jews  of  Shanghai  have  interested  themselves 
in  this  work. 

g.  H.  Cn. 

II.  Religious  Customs :  The  synagogue  of 
K’ai-Fung-Foo,  since  1870  a  heap  of  ruins,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  as  having  covered  a  space  from  800  to  400  feet 


in  length  and  150  feet  in  width,  with  its  four  courts 
facing  the  west;  that  is,  toward  Jerusalem  (see 
1  Kin irs  viii.  88 ;  Dan.  vi.  11).  In  the 
The  center  of  the  first  court  stood,  sur- 
Synagogue  rounded  in  Chinese  fashion  by  trees, 
at  K’ai-  a  large  triumphal  arch,  bearing  an  in- 
Fung-Foo.  scription  in  Chinese  characters  re¬ 
cording  the  dedication  of  the  building 
to  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things.  The 
bath-houses  and  lavatories  in  these  precincts  were 
apparently  used  for  ablution  in  preparation  for 
divine  service.  The  second  court,  entered  by  a 
ate,  was  opened  only  on  special  occasions. 

Dwellings  for  the 
keepers  of  the  edifice 
flanked  its  northern 
and  southern  walls. 
The  third  court,  con¬ 
taining  reception- 
rooms  for  guests,  led 
through  another  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  into  me¬ 
morial  chapels  on 
each  side.  The  fourth 

court  consisted  of  two 

divisions  separated 
by  a  row  of  trees. 
In  the  center  of  one 
stood  a  large  brazen 
vase  of  incense  and 
a  marble  lion  upon  a 
pedestal,  on  either 
side  of  which  there 
was  placed  a  brazen 
vase  filled  with  flow¬ 
ers — certainly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Chi¬ 
nese  customs  and 
views.  Adjoining  the 
northern  wall,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  recess  in 
which,  in  conformity 
with  Gen.  xxxii.  33, 
the  sinews  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ani¬ 
mals  slain  for  food — 
an  institution  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  nowhere  else  is  the  sy nagogue 
chosen  for  that  practise.  The  Chinese  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  it  that  they  gave  the  Jews 
Peculiar  the  name  of  “sinew-pluckers.”  The 
Religious  second  division  of  the  court  led, 
Rites.  through  an  empty  space  in  its  center, 
into  the  “  Hall  of  Ancestors”  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  Here  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi¬ 
noxes  veneration  was  paid  in  Chinese  manner  to  the 
Jewish  patriarchs.  The  mode  of  veneration,  how¬ 
ever,  differed  from  the  Chinese  in  that  only  the 
names  of  the  Biblical  ancestors  were  written  on  a 
tablet,  and  no  picture  was  presented.  Further,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  animal  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  (sec  below),  incense  was  used,  a  censer 
being  assigned  to  each  patriarch ;  the  largest  one  to 
Abraham  as  the  most  venerated,  the  rest  for  the 
other  patriarchs  (the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob),  Moses, 
Aaron,  Joshua,  Ezra,  and  other  Biblical  person- 
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ages,  both  men  and  women.  In  the  open  space  be¬ 
tween  these  chapels  tabernacles  ornamented  with 
flowers  were  erected  every  year  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

The  synagogue  proper — an  edifice  about  60x40 
feet,  to  which  a  portico  with  a  double  row  of  four 
columns  formed  the  entrance — had  in  the  center  a 
magnificent  elevated  chair  with  embroidered  cush¬ 
ions,  upon  which  the  scroll  of  the  Law  rested 
while  being  read.  This  was  called  the  “chair  of 
Moses”  (compare Matt,  xxiii.  2;  “Bev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxxiv.  299,  xxxv.  110;  see  Almemar).  In  front 
of  this  a  table  was  placed,  upon  which  the  name  of 
the  emperor  was  written  in  golden  letters,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  prayer  “  May  he  live  ten  thousand 
myriads  of  years !  ”  Over  the  chair  of  Moses  was  a 
dome  with  the  “  Shema*  Yisrael,”  “Baruk  sliem 
kebod  malkuto,”  and  other  Hebrew  sentences  in¬ 
scribed  in  golden  Hebrew  letters. 

On  a  large  table  by  the  door  stood  six  candelabra 
having  three  different  kinds  of  light,  a  vase  for  in¬ 
cense,  and  a  tablet  recording  the  generous  donations 
of  incense  by  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynast}r. 

A.  laver  for  tlie  washing  of  liancls  (proliably  for 

the  priests  before  reciting  the  benediction)  stood 
near. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  synagogue  was  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (which  was  totally  dark)  containing 
the  Ark.  In  the  latter  were  placed  the  thirteen  scrolls 
of  the  Law,  each  in  a  separate  case  and  enclosed 
in  silk  curtains;  that  in  the  middle,  which  was  the 
one  most  venerated,  representing  Moses,  and 
the  others  representing  the  twelve  tribes.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  synagogue  was  elevated, 
stairs  leading  up  to  it  on  both  sides, 

Holy  of  and  was  inaccessible  to  any  one  but 

Holies.  the  rabbi  and  the  priests,  probably 
because  the  scrolls  were  too  sacred 
to  be  handled  by  any  but  the  rabbi,  and  because  the 
priests  used  the  place  for  the  “dukan,”or  blessing, 
both  priests  and  rabbi  undergoing  ablution  before 
the  services.  The  place,  however,  regarded  with 
especial  reverence  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  bore  the 
name  “House  of  Heaven  [of  God],  Bet-El.”  The 
name  given  to  the  synagogue  in  general  was  “  Li- 
pai-se  ”  (Place  of  Ceremony,  or,  according  to  others, 
Weekly  Meeting-House),  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  used  only  on  Sabbath  for  service. 

As  in  most  Eastern  countries,  the  worshipers  put 
off  their  shoes  on  entering  the  synagogue.  During 
service  they  wore  a  blue  head-dress  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  wear  a  white 
one.  A  remarkable  custom  prescribed  that  he  who 
read  the  Law  should  cover  his  face  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  veil  of  gauze,  in  imitation  of  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  33),  a  practise  unknown  otherwise,  but  to 
which  Paul  seems  to  allude  as  being  well  established 
in  his  time,  when  he  says.  “For  until  this  day  re- 
maineth  the  same  veil  untaken  away  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament  ”  (II  Cor.  iii.  14). 

At  the  side  of  the  reader  stood  a  monitor,  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  reading  if  necessary  (this  is  probably  a 
survival  of  the  meturgeman).  The  practise  of  call¬ 
ing  up  laymen  to  read  from  the  Law  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  known.  In  the  inscription  of  1489 
these  rules  are  given  regarding  divine  service: 


“  Thrice  a  day  we  pray:  morning  (at  the  fourth  hour),  noon, 
and  evening  (at  the  sixth  hour).”  This  corresponds  with  Ps. 
lv.  18,  not  with  the  Mishnah  Ber.  iv.  1.  “  The  worshiper  first 
bends  his  body  (nunn^n);  then  he  offers  the  silent  prayer, 
swaying  the  body  to  and  fro:  and  at  the  close  he  retreats 
three  paces  and  then  advances  five,  afterward  turning  toward  the 
left  and  the  right,  and  finally  looks  upward  and  downward  in 
order  thus  to  profess  the  belief  that  God  is  everywhere  ”  (com¬ 
pare  R.  Akiba  in  Ber.  31a) . 

Very  singular,  and  indicative  of  powerful  Chinese  influence, 
is  the  following :  “  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Jew  to  venerate  his 
ancestors.  Twice  in  the  year— in  spring  and  in  autumn— he 
offers  them  oxen  and  sheep  together  with  the  fruits  of  the 
season  ”  (compare  Tobit  iv.  17 ;  Tosef .,  Shek.  i.  12) .  Noteworthy 
also  are  the  following  passages :  “Four  days  every  month  are 
devoted  to  purification,  fasting,  and  charitable  acts  ”  [whether 
these  are  Fridays,  the  preparatory  days  for  the  Sabbath,  or  the 
four  lunar  phases  of  each  month,  is  not  clear].  ”  Each  seventh 
day  is  devoted  to  rest,  and  a  fresh  period  of  good  deeds  com¬ 
mences  anew.”  Here  reference  is  made  to  the  ancient  Chinese 
work,  the  “  Book  of  Diagrams.”  “  In  the  fourth  season  of  the 
year  the  Jew  places  himself  under  severe  restraint  for  seven 
days  [seven  in  place  of  the  Ten  Penitential  Days].  One  entire 
day  [Day  of  Atonement]  he  abstains  altogether  from  food,  de¬ 
voting  the  time  to  prayer  and  repentance.” 

The  Sabbath  and  festivals  were,  indeed,  strictly 
observed  by  them,  including  even  the  Feast  of  Sim- 
hat  Torah,  when  Pater  Domenge  saw  them  carry  the 

thirteen  sci*olls  of  tlie  Law  in  procession  ronnc!  the 

Bet-El  Ark ;  the  Song  of  Moses,  however,  was  read  the 
day  before,  on  Sliemini  ‘Azeret.  Services  for  the  Fast 
of  Ab  and  for  Purim  are  also  included  in  their  litur¬ 
gies.  Their  celebration  of  the  New  Moon  as  a  festival 
is  proof  of  a  pre-Talmudic  tradition  (compare  Soferim 
xix,  9).  Their  calendar  was  regulated 

Sabbaths  by  the  moon  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
and  the  Jews,  and  like  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Festivals.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  be 
noted  that  their  division  of  the  Torah 
is  into  fifty-three  weekl}r  portions  for  the  Sabbaths  of 
the  year,  as  is  stated  also  in  tlie  account  of  the  hand¬ 
ing  down  of  tlie  Law  given  in  the  inscription  of  1489 : 

Abraham  is  ”  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  who  in 
the  year  EG  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (210S  b.c.)  became  the  founder 
of  the  religion  of  the  One  God,  denouncing  the  worship  of 
images.  His  sublime  doctrine  was  submitted  to  Moses,  who  in 
the  six  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (1641 
b.c.),  after  forty  days’  stay  on  Mount  Sinai  spent  in  fasting 
and  in  communion  with  God,  brought  down  the  Law.  From 
him  were  the  fifty-three  portions  of  tlie  Torah,  together  with  the 
tradition  handed  down  to  Ezra,  the  great  reformer  and  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  religion  [Confucius].” 

This  division  differs  from  the  Masoretic  tradition, 
which,  as  a  rule,  lias  fifty-four  portions  (see  Zunz,  “  G. 
Y.  ”  p.  4,  note  ce. ,  where  only  two  exceptional  author¬ 
ities  are  quoted);  it  seems  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  regular  fifty-two  Sabbaths  of  tlie  year,  with  an 
additional  parashali  (Deut.  xxxiii. -xxxiv.)  for  Slie¬ 
mini  ‘Azeret  or  Simhat  Torah.  As  will  be  seen 
further  on,  they  had  also  Haftarot  for  the  Minhali 
service,  which,  again,  differed  from  Talmudical  cus¬ 
tom,  and  had  only  its  parallel  in  some  Babylonian 
(or  ancient  Persian?)  congregations  (see  Shab.  116b; 
Bapoport,  “ ‘Erek  Millin,”  pp.  170  et  seq.).  Their 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew  was  found  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers  to  correspond  with  the  one  generally  accepted 
by  the  Jews ;  also  their  views  of  the  Merkabah  and 
of  the  future.  Bibliomancy  was  practised  by  them. 
If  the  statement  in  Finn’s  “The  Jews  in  China”  (p. 
7)  be  correct,  they  were  not  particular  in  regard  to 
eating  forbidden  animals. 

Their  literature  also  bears  the  stamp  of  various 
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epochs,  a  fact  not  fully  kept  in  mind  by  Jewish 
writers  on  the  subject.  According  to  a  description 
given  by  the  missionaries  (Finn,  l.c. 

Their  pp.  28-48),  the  following  classes  of 
Literature,  books  were  deposited  in  the  Bet-El 
Ark  besides  the  scrolls  of  the  Law:  (1) 
The  Ta-King,  or  Temple  Scripture,  containing  the 
fifty-three  parashivyot  for  the  Sabbaths  of  the  year, 
written  in  large  letters  with  the  vowel-points,  ac¬ 
cents,  and  other  scribal  signs.  (2)  The  Haftarali, 
or  “supplementary  books,”  containing  selected  por¬ 
tions  from  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
Later  Prophets,  (3)  The  historical  books — proba¬ 
bly  more  correctly,  as  Finn  thinks,  the  Hagiograplia, 
comprising  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  Chronicles,  and  the  two  books  of  the  [Mac¬ 
cabees.  These  last,  together  with  Judith  and  Ben 
Sira,  in  their  possession,  are  another  indication  of  a 
greater  antiquity  than  has  been  assigned  them  by 
many  writers.  (4)  Expositors.  What  these  books 
contained  was  not  ascertained  by  the  Catholic  fa¬ 
thers:  possibly  they  were  of  a  Mklrashic  character, 
and.  if  so,  thc}r  would  be  of  great  value  to  stu 
dents  if  they  could  be  obtained.  (5)  Ritual  books, 
about  fifty  in  number,  one  of  which  bore  the  title 
“  Minhali  Tamid  ”  (Perpetual  Afternoon  Service),  and 
contained  besides  the'  prayers  the  readings  for  each 
Sabbath  afternoon  of  the  year  and  a  special  Minhali 
Maftir  (Haftarali).  A  special  Minhali  for  the  New 
Mooli  festival  was  also  pointed  out. 

Their  liturgy,  as  preserved  in  the  books  taken 
to  Europe,  bears  quite  a  different  character.  These 
books,  after  careful  examination  by  Neubauer  and 
Elkan  Adler  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  123,  x.  584), 
have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  geonic  time — some 
of  the  piyy  utim  are  compositions  of  Saadia— and  they 
were  introduced  into  China  from  Per- 
Their  sia.  The  ritual  is  decidedly  Persian ; 
Liturgy,  and  the  directions  for  the  prayers,  the 
translations  of  parts  of  the  piyyutim, 
as  well  as  the  colophons  at  the  end  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  sections,  are  in  Persian.  Parts  of  the  Misli- 
nah  are  quoted  in  their  prayer-book,  but  nothing 
from  the  Gemara. 

The  Pentateuch  shows  observance  of  the  same  sof- 
eric  rules  regarding  the  letter  “  waw”  and  the  yojy  nu 
as  are  found  in  the  Yemenite  scrolls  (see  G.  Margo- 
liouth,  in  “Cat.  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus.”  1899,  p.  3,  No.  6).  The  Aramean  language 
is  used  in  special  supplications  and  songs;  also  in 
the  announcement  of  the  New  Moon,  which  is 
strongly  tinged  with  Messianic  hopes.  So  also  in 
the  Elijah  song  for  the  close  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  “Hazkarat  Nesliamot”  seven  Biblical  men — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Elijah,  and 
Elisha  (perhaps  Joshua  and  Elijah  originally)— -and 
seven  Biblical  women— Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel, 
Leal),  Jochebed,  Miriam,  and  Zipporah— are  men¬ 
tioned  as  representatives  of  the  seven  classes  of 
saints  who  dwell  under  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden.  The 
Pesah  Haggadah  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Yemen  Jews.  As  Elkan  Adler  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 
x.  601)  suggests,  the  (“  messenger  ”)  who  signed 
his  name  as  copyist  upon  the  Pentateuch  was  the 
typical  transmitter  of  Persian  rites,  rituals,  and 
writings  to  these  Chinese  Jews.  Another  character¬ 


istic  name  for  a  copyist  is  “  lni-mclammcd  ”  (the 
teacher).  Some  of  the  writings  mentioned  above 
were  first  made  accessible  to  European  scholars 
when  brought  to  Shanghai  from  K’ai-Fung-Foo  by 
the  two  Chinese  travelers  in  1851,  as  is  narrated  in 
the  following  extract: 

Six  of  the  twelve  rolls  of  the  Law,  which  they  saw  during 
their  previous  visit,  each  containing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  were  purchased  for  four  hundred  taels  of 
silver  (about  £130)  from  the  Jews  dirty  assembled  to  the  number 
of  300  persons;  and  the  manuscripts  were  conveyed  in  open 
day  from  tlie  synagogue  to  the  lodgings  of  our  travelers.  They 
are  each  written  in  a  tine  legible  hand  on  thick  sheepskins 
sewed  together,  and  arc  without  points,  or  any  of  the  modern 
divisions  into  sections  or  even  books.  They  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  except  one,  which  was  injured  by  a  flood  during 
the  Ming  dynasty,  but  is  considered  critically  of  the  greatest 
value.  .  .  .  forty  smaller  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  also 
brought  away,  which,  on  further  examination,  may  possibly 
throw  light  on  their  early  history  and  migration. 

Facsimiles  of  the  following  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  two  Chinese  en¬ 
voys  from  the  synagogue,  were  published  in  1851  at 
Shanghai  (printed  at  the  London  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety’s  Press): 

(ct)  Thirteenth  section  of  the  Law,  mety  (Ex.  i.  1-vi.  1). 
The  last  page  contains  the  following  note:  “  Holiness  to  Jeho¬ 
vah!  The  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  son  of  Ezra,  heard 
it.  Sliadiavor,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Moses,  read  it. 
Mordecai,  the  son  of  Moses,  witnessed  it.  And  lie  believed  in 
Jehovah :  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.”  (b) 
Twenty-third  section  of  the  Law,  nips  hSn  (Ex.  xxxviii,  21- 
xl.  38) .  The  following  note  is  appended  to  the  last  page  :  “  Holi¬ 
ness  to  Jehovah !  The  learned  Rabbi  Phiiiehas,  the  soil  of  Israel, 
the  son  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  heard  the  reading.  I 
have  waited  for  Thy  salvation,  0  Jehovah,  Amen.” 
Bibliography:  Rev.  Etudes  Juivcs,  xxxv.  110;  xli.  293, 
301;  Cordier,  Lcs  Jitifs  cn  Chine ,  Paris,  1891;  idem, 
Bibliotheca  Sinica ,  1700-68,  cols.  635-638;  Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.  viii.  123,302;  ix.  740;  x.  624;  xiii.  18;  Jour.  Am.  Or. 
Soc.  ii.  341,  iii.  235;  Athcncmm ,  Feb.  6,  1892,  p.  180;  Mo- 
natsschrift  fur  Gcsch.  und  Wisscnschaft  des  Judenthums , 
xxxvii.  289;  ib.  xxxix.  327  et  seq .;  Jew.  Chron.  London, 
April  6,  1900,  p.  19;  July  22,  1900,  p.  21;  Jan.  4, 1901,  p.  15; 
Aug.  4,  1901,  p.  10;  Bloch’s  Wochenschrift,  1900,  pp.44,  791; 
Katz,  Israclitischc  Monatsschrift,  .1898, Nos.  .1-4;  Die  Welt, 
No.  20,  p.  10;  No.  5,  p.  9;  Lopez,  The  Portuguese  in  Mala - 
bar,  p.  lxxxii.,  Lisbon,  1898;  Gcsclischaft  fur  Jiidische 
Volhskunde,  i.  7;  Jaarhockcn  vo or  die' Gcsch  iedenis  dor 
Joodcn  in  Nederland ,  1838,  p.  120;  Delitzsch,  Gcsch.  dcr 
Jildischcn  Pocsie,  p.  138,  Leipsic,  1836;  IT  Univcrs  Israelite, 
1901,  Nos.  28,  29,  30;  Louis  Levy,  Les  Juifs  cn  Chine  ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  IL,  Acht  Jahre  in  Asicn  und  Afrilta,  1858,  pp.  150- 
163;  Andree,  Volhskunde  dcr  Judcn.  1881,  pp.  244-248;  a. 

K.  Glover,  The  Jews  of  the  Extreme  Eastern  Diaspora,  in 
The  Menorah,  iv.-vi.,  and  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Records ,  v.-vi.;  Cat.  of  Burrow  Library ;  Chinese  scrolls  in 
possession  of  Judge  Sulzberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  of 
Lenox  Library,  New  York:  Finn,  The  Jews  in  China ,  p.  12, 
London,  1843:  idem.  The  Orphan  Colony  of  Jews  in  China , 
London,  1872 ;  compare  letter  in  Hebrew  from  Jews  of  London 
to  Jews  of  China  in  1760,  Brit.  Mus.  MS.,  Add.  No.  29,868 ;  Chris¬ 
topher  Theophilus  von  Mtirr,  in  Journal  zur  Kunst  und Lit- 
tcratur ,  1779,  vii.240  ct  scq. :  ib.  17S0,  ix.  81  ct  seq. ;  idem,  Jr/- 
natii  Kocqlcri,  S.  J.,  Pekin  L  .  .  .  Notitiw  S.  S.  Bibliorum 
Jndcvorum  in  Impn'in  Sinemis,  p.  83,  Halle,  1805;  idem, 
Vcrsuch  cincr  Geschichtc  dcr  Judcn  in  Sina ,  p.  136,  Halle, 
1806;  De  Guignes,  in  Mem.  dcLitt.  Tires  des  Rati  sires  de 
V Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  1808,  xlviii., 
703  et  seq.:  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  Not  ices  et  Ext  rails  des 
Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  1831,  iv.  592  ct  seq., 
xii.  277  et  scq. 

W  C.  K. 

CHXNNERETH,  also  CHXNNEROTH :  1. 

The  sea  marking  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Israel- 
itisli  possessions,  whence  the  boundary  proceeded  by 
the  River  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxxiv.  11). 

It  also  marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  trails- 
Jordanic  tribes  (Deut.  iii.  17).  In  later  times  the  sea 
was  called  Gennesaret  or  lake  of  Galilee;  the  modern 
name  is  Bahr  Tabariyyah  (Lake  of  Tiberias).  It  is 
about  13  miles  in  length  and  8  miles  wide,  its  great- 
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est  width  being  a  little  north  of  the  center.  It  is 
G80  feet  below  sea-level.  The  Jordan  liows  into  and 
passes  out  of  it.  The  lake  itself  is  filled  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  fish,  and  even  in  ancient  times  provided 
a  livelihood  for  many  fishermen.  At  present  the 
land  round  the  lake  is  sterile,  but,  according  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  was  at  one  time  very  fertile. 

2.  In  Josh.  xix.  85,  Chinnereth  is  the  name  of  a 
town  which  by  Talmudic  authority  is  identified  with 
Gennesor  (Neubauer,  “  G.  T.”  p.  214).  It  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  as  it  occurs  in  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  of  Thothmes  III.  (W.  Max  Muller,  “Asien 
mid  Europa,”  p.  84). 

e.  g.  it.  G.  B.  L. 

CHINON,  SIMSON  OF.  See  Simson  of 
ClITNON. 

CHIOS  :  Island  in  the  yEgean  Sea;  Turkish  pos¬ 
session,  844  miles  west  of  Smyrna.  It  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty  when  the  Jews  first  established 
theinscl  ves  at  Chios.  According  to  the  local  legends 
reported  by  the  traveler  Joseph  Benjamin  II.,  the 
Jewish  cemetery  of  the  island  contains  the  tomb  of 
Jacob  hex  Asiier,  author  of  the  “Turim,”  who  is 
said  to  have  put  in  at  the  island  in  order  to  avoid 
shipwreck,  and  lived  therefor  a  number  of  years,  un 
til  his  death  in  1340.  The  supposed  tombstone  of  this 
learned  rabbi  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  terebinth, 
but  the  inscription  has  become  illegible.  The  tomb 
is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  holy  ground.  Formerly 
troops  of  pilgrims  from  Smyrna  met  there,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  thirty -third  day  of  ‘Omer.  The  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  island  of  Chios  is  named  after  Jacob 
ben  Asher. 

Chios  was  an  object  of  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages 
among  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Genoese  and 
the  Venetians;  audit  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turks  in  1595.  Probably  under  the  Turkish 
dominion  the  Jewish  community  of  the  island  gradu¬ 
ally  grew.  Toward  1700  Isaac  al-Ghazzi,  a  rabbi  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Smyrnese  famity  of  Talmudists,  was 
chief  rabbi  of  the  island;  he  is  the  author  of  a  He¬ 
brew  work,  “  Doresh  Tob,”  a  collection  of  discourses. 
Nothing  further  is  heard  of  this  community,  al¬ 
though  it  continued  to  exist,  for  the  magnificent 
marble  tomb  of  Fernandez  Diaz,  a  Jew  of  Salonica, 
dating  somewhat  prior  to  1800,  still  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  visitors  to  the  cemetery. 

The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  community  during 
the  nineteenth  century  were  B.  Mordecai  Aboab,  B. 
Matat  hia  Alluf,  and  B.  Abraham  Franco,  who  offici¬ 
ated  for  twelve  years  (1846-58),  The  chief  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Chios  during  that  century 
was  the  earthquake  of  April  4,  1881.  Twenty-one 
of  them  were  killed,  eight  disappeared,  and  twenty- 
four  were  crippled.  The  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
sellc  sent  aid  to  the  island  through  its  representa¬ 
tives  at  Smyrna.  The  catastrophe  had  some  good 
results,  however,  for  the  ghetto,  situated  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  Jews,  determining  to  live  outside  the  city,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Frankish  quarter,  among  the  Greek 
Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  Jews  of  Chios  number  only  200  in  a  total  of 
62,000  inhabitants,  including  Greek  Orthodox,  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  and  Mohammedans.  In  1S85  they 


built,  through  public  subscription,  a  fine  synagogue 
in  the  Frankish  quarter.  As  the  community  is  too 
small  to  be  elaborately  organized,  it  has  a  lay  pres¬ 
ident  who  guards  the  interests  of  his  coreligionists  be¬ 
fore  the  government,  and  raises  a  tax  (the  “  gabelle  ” ) 
on  meat,  which  is  the  only  revenue  for  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  synagogue  and  for  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  two  Jewish  schools.  The  schools, 
which  are  both  in  the  same  building,  are  subsidized 
by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle;  together  they 
count  seventy  pupils,  fifteen  of  whom  are  Gentiles. 
Since  1890  Moses  Issachar  has  been  president  of  the 
community,  succeeding  his  brother  Judah,  who  died 
in  that  year. 

d.  M.  Fr. 

CHI&UTTILLA.  See  Gikatilla. 

CHISDAI.  See  Hasdai  ;  Hisdai. 

CHITTIM  (KITTIM).  See  Cyprus. 

CHIIJN  :  A  word  occurring  in  connection  with 
“Siccuth  ”  in  Amos  v.  26.  Scholars  have  long  been 
puzzled  to  know  whether  in  this  passage  they  are 
common  nouns  or  proper  names.  “  Siccuth  ”  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  Assyrian  “Sakkut”  (Schrader,  K.  A  T.” 
pp  442  et  seq.),  en  epithet  of  Ninib  and  Anu,  Ninib 
was  identified  with  Saturn  (Jensen,  “Kosmologie,” 
p.  136),  Hie  Assyrian  name  of  which  was  “  Kaiman  ” 
(“  Kaiwan  ,).  The  Septuagiut  and  Syriac  readings 
give  ground  for  holding  that  p'D  originally  stood  in 

the  Hebrew  text  in  place  of  (compare  Barton, 

“Studies  of  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,”  p.  118; 
and  Nowack,  “KleineProplieten,”  p.  148),  the  point¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  being  a  Masoretic  distortion  on  the 
pattern  of  ppjy  ('‘abomination”).  “Sakkut”  and 
“Kaiwan”  occur  together  in  Bawlinson,  “Inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Western  Asia,”  iv.  pi.  52,  col.  4,  line  9,  in  a 
list  of  epithets  (compare  Zimmern,“  Beitr.  zur  Kennt- 
niss  der  Babylouisclien  Beligion,”  i.  10).  Probably 
they  were  introduced  together  here  through  Baby¬ 
lonian  influence  in  a  verse  regarded  by  Wellhauscn 
(“Kleine  Propheten,”  ad  loc.)  and  Nowack,  on  the 
basis  of  II  Kings  xvii.  30.  as  a  gloss.  Budde  (“  Re¬ 
gion  f  Israel  to  the  Exile,”  pp.  67  et  seq  )  regards 
the  verse  genuine,  and  the  Babylonian  influence 
as  potent  in  the  wilderness.  Beuss  and  W.  B.  Smith 
(“Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  Church,”  2d  ed., 
p.  294)  translate  the  two  words  as  common  nouns 
and  find  no  trace  of  foreign  worship  in  the  verse, 
which  they  regard  as  genuine.  This  view  is  not  so 
probable  as  the  other. 

j.  jr.  G.  A.  B. 

CHMIELNICKI,  BOGDAN  ZINOVI:  Het¬ 
man  of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  born  about  1595* 
died  at  Cliigirin  Aug.  16,  1675.  Unlike  many  other 
Little-Russian  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  Chmielnicki  did 
not  embrace  Roman  Catholicism,  but  early  in  life 
became  a  champion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  to 
which  most  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Little-Russian 
peasants  belonged.  While  still  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  a  “  sotski  ”  (an  officer  over  a  hundred)  of 
the  Cossacks,  subject  to  the  Polish  magnate  Koniec- 
polski,  he  was  deprived  by  Chaplinski,  the  bailiff  of 
Cliigirin,  of  his  estate  of  Subotovo.  Chaplinski 
availed  himself  of  Climielnickrs  absence  to  make  a 
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raid  on  the  place,  during  which  the  young  son  of 
the  owner  received  injuries  from  which  he  ultimately 
died,  and  Chmiclnicki’s  (second)  wife  was  carried 
oil.  In  this  raid  Chapl inski  was  aided  by  the  lease¬ 
holder  of  Cliigirin,  the  Jew  Zachariali  Zabilenki. 
At  another  time,  it  is  related,  a  Jew  reported  to  the 
Polish  government  a  secret  treaty  concluded  by 
Chmielnicki  with  the  Tatars,  These  personal  indig¬ 
nities  and  injuries  embittered  him  against  the  Poles 
and  the  Jews.  Still,  he  was  not  without  friends 
among  the  Jews  themselves;  for,  according  to  Na¬ 
than  Hannover,  the  Jcav  Jacob  Zabilenki — possibly 
a  relative  of  Zachariali — aided  him  to  escape  from 
prison  when  arrested  byr  Ivoniecpolski. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  his  personal  re¬ 
sentment  influenced  his  decision  to  rid  the  Ukraine 
of  the  Jews,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  his 
great  ambition  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  liberated 
Ukraine,  which  was  the  main  motive  that  led  him  to 
instigate  the  uprising  of  the  Little-Russian  people 
against  the  Poles  and  the  Jews.  For  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Little  Russia  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Po¬ 
lish  landlord.  Unwilling  to  attend  to  the  details  of 
administration  himself,  Chmielnicki  made  the  Jew  a 
go-between  in  his  transactions  with  the  peasants  of 
Little  Russia.  He  sold  and  leased  certain  privileges 
to  Jews  for  a  lump  sum,  and,  while  enjoying  himself 
at  the  court,  left  it  to  the  Jewish  leaseholder  and 
collector  to  become  the  embodiment  of  hatred  to  the 
oppressed  and  long-suffering  peasant.  The  accu¬ 
mulated  store  of  animosity  was  utilized  by  Chmiel¬ 
nicki  in  directing  his  cruel  measures  against  the 
Jews.  He  told  the  people  that  the  Poles  had  sold 
them  as  slaves  “  into  the  hands  of  the  accursed  Jews.  ” 
With  this  as  their  battle-cry,  the  Cossacks  let  loose 
their  wildest  passions  and  most  ruthlessly  massacred 
about  three  hundred  thousand  Jews  with  such 
cruelties  as  the  world  had  seldom  witnessed  (1648- 
1649). 

For  this  great  catastrophe  the  Jews  might  have 
prepared  themselves  had  they  taken  warning  from 
the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  in  1637,  when  about 
2,000  Jewish  leaseholders  and  tax-collectors  were 
killed  in  Pereyaslav  and  its  vicinity.  This  inexcusa¬ 
ble  short-sightedness  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  influence  of  the  cabalistic  teachings  which  dom¬ 
inated  the  minds  of  the  South-Russian  Jews,  and 
which,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Zohar 
by  the  cabalists,  brought  them  to  believe  firmly  in 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  1648. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
massacres  of  Poles  and  Jews,  Chmielnicki  failed  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  the  Ukraine.  See  also 
Cossacks  and  Little  Russia.  II.  R. 

CHOBA  or  CHOBAI ;  A  town  included  among 
those  which  the  Jews  fortified  against  the  attacks 
of  Holofernes.  It  is  mentioned  in  two  places  (Ju¬ 
dith  iv.  4;  xv.  4,  5).  Its  connection  with  Jericho  in 
Judith  iv.  4  has  induced  Reland  to  look  for  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city.  He  identifies  it  with 
Coabis.  Conder  (“Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs,”  ii. 
231)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Al-Makhubbi. 
e.  G.  h.  G.  B.  L. 

CHOIR:  A  collection  of  singers  with  trained 
voices  who  take  part  in  divine  service  and  who  j 


are  separated  from  the  congregation.  The  first 
choir  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the  one  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Levites  for  the  Temple  service,  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  musicians.  The  choir  also  sang  at 
the  offering  of  public  sacrifices  (“wheu  the  burnt 
offering  began,  the  son g  of  the  Lord  began,”  II 
Cliron.  xxix.  27)  and  at  the  wine-libation  (Maimon- 
kles,  “Yad,”  Kcle  lia-Mikdash,  iii.).  Two  priests 
with  silver  trumpets  gave  the  signal  for  the  choir 
to  begin  (Tamid  vii.  3). 

The  prophet  Samuel  and  King  David  are  said  to 
have  subdivided  the  Levites  into  twenty-four  orders, 
each  to  serve  a  certain  day  (Ta'an.  27b;  compare 
I  Cliron.  xxv.).  Some  acted  as  doorkeepers,  and 
others  were  engaged  as  either  singers  or  musi¬ 
cians.  Each  one  was  assigned  his  post  in  the  choir 
or  orchestra,  and  was  not  permitt  ed,  under  penalty, 
to  assume  the  position  of  another. 
Levitical  Hence  the  choristers  could  not  be 
Choir  in  the  instrumentalists,  nor  vice  versa.  Five 

Temple,  years’  preparation,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  was  required  of 
every  Levite  ;  this  preparation  included  instruc¬ 
tion  in  singing.  This  limitation,  in  vogue  at 
the  Tabernacle,  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
eliminated  in  the  Temple  service,  where  ability  to 
sing,  and  not  ago,  was  the  qualification  of  the  Levite 
chorister  (Hul.  24a).  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  the  sons  of  the  Levites  accompanied  the 
choir  in  singing  the  praise  of  God  (II  Cliron.  v.  13). 
These  young  Levites  “sweetened”  the  music  with 
their  soprano  voices,  hut  were  not  permitted  to  use 
instruments,  and  were  restricted  from  entering  the 
priests’  hall  in  the  Temple  before  the  adult  Levites 
had  begun  to  sing.  They  were  not  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  latter,  but  had  to 
take  up  a  position  on  the  ground  below  (‘Ar.  13b). 
The  Temple  choir  was  composed  of  no  less  than 
twelve  adult  singers  besides  the  young  assistants. 

The  question  whether  vocal  or  instrumental  music 
formed  the  principal  service  is  decided  in  favor  of 
the  choir  (Sulc.  50b ;  Maiinonides,  ib. ).  Graetz  infers 
that  the  twelve  Levites  mentioned  in  the  Mislmali 
served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  singers  and  players 
“Kritischcr  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen,”  p.  65, 
Breslau,  1882),  which  is  contrary  to  Maimonides, 
who  states:  “The  instrumentalists  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  of  twelve.  .  .  ,  Others  who 
stood  there  were  playing  the  musical  instruments  ” 
(“Yad,”  ib.  iii.  3). 

Women  took  an  active  part  in  choir-singing. 
At  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  Miriam  formed  a  chorus 
composed  of  women,  and  sounded  the  praise  of  God 
to  the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  dance-music.  It 
is  said:  “God  gave  to  Hcman  fourteen  sons  and 
three  daughters.  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of 
their  father  for  song  in  the  house  of 
Female  the  Lord  ”  (I  Cliron.  xxv.  5),  from 
Choristers,  which  passage  some  writers  errone¬ 
ously  infer  that  women  were  included 
in  the  Temple  choir.  But  the  words  “all  these” 
refer  only  to  the  sons,  and  not  to  the  daughters,  as 
is  proved  by  the  number  of  choir  members  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  {ib.  7-31;  Weisel,  ad  loc.).  Ezra 
mentions  200  singing  men  and  singing  women 
among  those  that  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
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salem  (Ezra  ii.  65);  but  for  the  Temple  service 
only  the  so?is  of  Asaph  are  counted  (ib.  iii.  10;  com¬ 
pare  Nell.  vii.  67-xi.  22).  The  women  choristers, 
however,  were  heard  in  dirges  in  honor  of  the 
dead.  “  All  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women 
spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  ”  (II  Ckron. 
xxxv.  25).  R.  Mei’r  says  those  were  the  wives  of 
the  Levites  (Pirke  R.  EL  xvii.). 

The  Rabbis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  all  instrumental 
or  vocal  music,  as  a  sign  of  national  mourning :  “  The 
ear  that  listens  to  music  should  be  [barren]  deaf; 
an}'  house  where  there  is  song  should  eventually  be 
destroyed”  (Git.  7a).  Later  on,  however,  R.  Hai 
Gaon  contended  that  this  referred  only 
After  to  Arabian  love-songs.  Maimonides 
Temple  permitted  the  choir  to  sing  in  God’s 
Times.  praise  at  the  synagogue  and  at  all  re¬ 
ligious  feasts  (“Yad,”  Ta‘aniyot,  v. 
14  ;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  560,  3). 

R.  Isaiali  Hurwitz  (died  in  1573  at  Safed,  Pales¬ 
tine)  regrets  the  choir’s  custom  of  prolonging  their 
singing  at  the  end  of  the  benedictions,  thus  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  prompt  response  of  “Amen”  by  the 
congregation;  also  their  arbitrary  connection  and 
division  of  the  words  and  syllables,  which  produce 
a  wrong  and  meaningless  reading.  “  Surely  the  choir 
of  our  holy  Temple  was  sweet  and  pleasing  both 
to  God  and  to  men,  with  due  respect  to  precision 
and  correct  pronunciation  of  every  letter  of  the 
words.  This  example  we  must  follow”  (“Shene 
Luliot  lia-Berit,”  p.  253b,  Amsterdam,  1698).  See 
also“Sefer  Hasidim,”  §158,  on  the  necessity  for 
singing  prayers  and  the  praises  of  God. 

The  modern  musical  scale  was  introduced  into  the 
synagogue  at  Venice  about  1600.  Six  to  eight 
members,  who  became  masters  of  music,  formed  a 
choir  and  sang  on  every  holiday  the  “Hallel,”  “En 
Kelohenu,”  “  ‘Alenu,”  “  Yigdal,”  and  “  Adon  ‘Olam.” 
Some  members  objected  to  this  innovation;  and 
the  question,  submitted  in  1605,  was 
Scientific  decided  favorably  by  R.  Judah  Ary  eh 
Musical  Modena,  who  was  supported  by 
Choir  the  opinion  of  the  following  rabbis: 
in  Later  Benzion  Zarfato,  Leib  Saraval,  Ba- 
Times.  ruch  b.  Samuel,  Ezra  Panu  of  Man¬ 
tua,  and  Judah  b.  Moses  of  Venice 
(“TeTidat  Slielomoh,”  xxiv.). 

Solomon  Hazzan  of  Metz,  in  his  manual  for  can¬ 
tors,  admits  that  a  cantor  can  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  choristers,  “just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  earth 
to  exist  without  wind  ” ;  but  he  deprecates  the  low 
character  of  some  of  the  singers,  and  their  misbeha¬ 
vior  in  frequenting  drinking-places,  in  neglecting  to 
pray  in  the  synagogue  daily,  and  in  chatting  during 
the  prayers  when  they  attend  on  Saturdays  and  hol¬ 
idays  (ib.  xxiii.).  He  admonishes  the  choir  to  be 
careful  in  singing  the  Sabbath  “Zemirot”  at  home, 
lest  it  appear  that  the}'  praise  God  for  remuneration 
only  (ib.  xvi.). 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave 
birth  to  two  extreme  parties:  the  Neo-Hasidim  in 
Poland  and  the  Reformers  in  Germany.  While  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  in  their  views,  both  agreed  that 
singing  in  the  house  of  prayer  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  service.  The  Hasidim,  however,  opposed  the 


church  music  and  the  special,  organized  choir,  as  they 
all  joined  in  singing  at  prayers  and  sang  the  “Zemi¬ 
rot”  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
Among  the  Reformers  not  only  chose  a  trained 
Hasidim  choir,  but,  through  the  influence  of 
and  Israel  Jacobsohn  at  Berlin  in  1817, 
Reformers,  introduced  the  organ  to  accompany 
them  (see  On g ax)  ;  and  afterward  per¬ 
mitted  even  a  mixed  choir  of  men  and  women. 
This  action,  according  to  Graetz,  “History  of  the 
Jews,”  v.  563-572,  called  out  strong  protests  from 
the  Orthodox  rabbis  headed  by  R.  Moses  Sofer,  as 
being  prohibited  according  to  the  Talmud :  “  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  woman  is  leading  to  lusting  after 
her”  (Ber,  24a;  Shulhan  4 Aruk,  Grab  Hayyim,  75, 
3).  The  male  choir  is  still  maintained  in  Ortho¬ 
dox  synagogues.  [A  far  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  than  that  raised  by  the  employment  of  female 
choristers,  is  whether  non-Jewish  choristers  of  either 
sex  should  he  engaged  in  a  Jewish  synagogue; 
whether  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  service  should 
thus  be  sung  by  persons  unable  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  religious  community  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  this  question 
has  never  received  the  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  modem  congregations  which  it  really  de¬ 
serves. — K.] 
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CHOLERA  ASIATICA  (In  Hebrew  sometimes 
JH  ^n,  “  the  bad  disease  ” )  :  A  specific  and  com¬ 
municable  disease,  characterized  by  violent  vomiting 
and  purging.  It  prevails  endemically  in  some  parts 
of  India,  and  from  time  to  time  is  diffused  epidem¬ 
ically  throughout  the  world.  The  mortality  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  attacked.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Europe  occurred  in 
1817,  when  it  broke  out  in  Lower  Bengal  and  thence 
spread  over  Europe,  until  it  disappeared  in  1823. 
Since  then  the  disease  has  appeared  in  Europe  on 
six  different  occasions ;  viz.,  in  1826,  1837, 1846, 1863, 
1882,  and  1S92-9G. 

According  to  all  the  etiological  factors,  excepting 
Alcoholism,  of  course,  the  Jews  should  suffer  from 
cholera  more  frequently  than,  or  at  least  as  often  as, 
other  races.  But  careful  investigation  has  shown 
that,  during  most  of  the  epidemics  Jews 
Immunity  were  affected  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
of  Jews,  non- Jews;  indeed,  during  some  epi¬ 
demics  they  are  said  to  have  shown 
perfect  immunity. 

According  to  Boudin,  the  Jews  in  Algiers,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  overcrowded  in 
small  and  dark  dwellings,  and  often  in  underground 
cellars,  enjoy  better  health  than  the  inhabitants  of 
other  races.  Thus  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1844-45,  the  mortality  per  1,000  of  the  population 
was  as  follows; 
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1844 

1845 

Europeans . . . . . 

42.9 

45.5 

Mussulmans . 

32.4 

21.0 

40.8 

30.1 

During  t  he  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  1851,  while  the  mortality  among  Christians 
was  1.85  per  cent,  that  among  the  Jews  was  on!}' 
0.257  per  cent,  or  one-seventli  as  great.  During 
the  epidemic  of  1866  there  were  in  every  100  deaths 
in  the  general  hospital  51.76  deaths  from  cholera, 
and  in  the  Jewish  hospital  34.0  only  (Tommy). 

From  a  pamphlet  published  in  1868  by  Dr.  Sca-lzi, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Borne,  it 
appears  that  in  every  100  attacks  of  cholera  in  1866, 
the  Catholics  had  69.13  deaths;  the  inhabitants  be¬ 
longing  to  other  non-Jewish  cults,  42.13;  the  Jews, 
22.0  only.  In  proportion  to  the  population  the  mor¬ 
tality  from  cholera  would  have  been  0.45  per  cent 
for  the  Jews,  and  1  per  cent  for  others. 

Dr  Mopother  of  Dublin  (“Revue  Scieutitique,” 
1881,  p.  625),  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  public  hy¬ 
giene,  states  that  there  was  noted  a  surprising  im¬ 
munity  of  the  Jews  in  Whitechapel, 

London  London,  during  recent  and  former 
Epidemics,  epidemics  of  cholera;  and  Mr,  Wolff, 
surgeon  to  the  poor  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  synagogues  in  London,  thus  refers 
to  the  immunity  of  the  London  Jews  in  1849: 

“  They  [tlie  Jews]  do  not  suffer  from  the  depression  caused 
by  habitual  intoxication.  These  circumstances  in  their  favor 
enabled  them  during  the  epidemic  of  1849  to  enjoy  an  al¬ 
most  complete  immunity  from  the  disease,  which  raged  with 
frightful  violence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  district 
where  they  most  congregate,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
which,  as  regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc,,  were  decidedly 
unfavorable”  (“Medical  Times  and  Gazette,”  London,  vol. 
vii.,  1853,  p.  350). 

During  some  epidemics,  however,  the  Jews  are 
stated  to  have  suffered  severely.  Thus,  according 
to  Hirsch,  in  Algiers  and  in  Smyrna,  in  1831,  the 
Jewish  population  suffered  more  from  cholera  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  1831  with  the  Jews  in  Poland,  Jassy  (Rumania), . 
and  many  other  places  (Hirsch,  “Handbuch  der 
Historisch ■  Geograph.  Pathologic,”  Erlangen,  1851, 
i.  129).  From  evidence  collected  by  Boudin  the 
mortality  of  the  Jews  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  1831  seems  to  have  been  perceptibly  higher  than 
that  of  the  non-Jews;  but  thirteen  years  later  (as 
shown  above)  the  exact  opposite  was  the  case. 

During  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Europe 
(1891-96),  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  some  places 
at  least  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  relative  immunity  from 
the  disease.  Thus  in  1892  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Reincke  (“  Deutsche  Mediei- 
nisehe  Wochenschrift,”  1893,  p.  193),  during  the 
months  of  August  aud  September  there  were  buried 
in  the  general  cemetery  6.4  times  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  for  the  three  previous  years;  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  cemetery,  only  3.5  times  as  many.  According 
to  Dr.  Georg  Buschan  (“Globus,”  lxvii.  47),  there  is 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
etc.,  the  Jews  suffered  during  the  recent  epidemics 
of  cholera  in  Germany  in  a  lesser  degree  and  had  a 
lower  mortality  than  non-Jews. 


Similar  evidence  is  given  concerning  Russia. 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  iu  Nicolayev  the  Jews 
had  a  lower  rate  of  morbidity  and 
In  mortality  than  the  non- Jews.  In  that 
Germany  city  there  were  at  that  time  about  75,- 
and  000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  15,000 
Russia.  were  Jews;  that  is,  one  Jew  to  four 
non-Jews.  Among  the  latter  the 
scourge  attacked  756,  of  whom  382  died;  among  the 
former  only  36  were  attacked,  and  but  13  of  these 
succumbed  (“Yracli,”  1893,  xiv.  115). 

Dr.  Barazhnikov  reported  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Medical  Society  that  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  1894  in  the  government  of  Mohilev  the  morbidity 
among  the  Jews  was  greater,  and  the  disease,  as  a 
rule,  ran  a  severer  course,  than  among  the  non- 
Jews;  but  the  percentage  of  mortality  was  smaller 
among  the  Jews.  He  adds  that  the  fact  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Jews  in  that  locality,  although 
generally  poorer,  are  more  intelligent  than  their 
neighbors,  aud  take  better  care  of  their  health  (“Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Medical  Society,” 
1895,  p.  206). 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  comparative  immunity  of 
the  Jews  from  cholera,  authorities  differ.  Some 
think  that  it  is  due  to  the  Jews’  regular  habits 
of  life,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
mostly  in  occupations  aud  professions  which  do  not 
expose  them  to  infection  (Lombroso,  Bordier,  La- 
gneau,  Boudin,  Hirsch,  etc.).  But,  as  Buschan  aptly 
points  out,  while  this  may  hold  good  in  epidemics  of 
other  infectious  diseases,  in  the  case  of  cholera  the 
Jew  should,  according  to  present  knowledge  as  to 
the  propagation  of  the  disease,  be  attacked  more 
frequently.  The  Jewish  population  is  engaged 
mostly  in  occupations  which  favor  the  infection  of 
cholera.  Second-hand  clothing  is  usually  bought 
by  the  Jews,  and,  according  to  Buschan,  during  epi-. 
demies  of  cholera  they  do  an  exceptionally  large 
business  of  this  kind. 

Buschan  points  out  that  the  immunity  of  the  Jews 
is  due  to  a  racial  characteristic  of  a  somatic  nature, 
which  enables  them  to  resist  infection  better  than 
the  Aryan  races.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
argue  that  the  immunity  is  not  due  to  any  racial 
characteristic,  point  out  that  the  dis- 
Varying-  case  attacks  preferably  people  addicted 
Opinions  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  who  suffer  (as 
Respecting-  a  result  of  this)  from  the  various  forms 
Immunity,  of  dyspepsia  common  among  habitual 
drinkers,  and  that  people  of  temperate 
habits  are  seldom  attacked.  The  Jews  are  known 
all  over  the  world  as  an  abstemious  people,  and 
their  immunity  is  commensurate  with  their  sobriety. 
The  latter  view  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  facts  ob¬ 
served  by  physicians  practising  among  the  Jews. 
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CHOR-ASHAM  (R.  V.  Cor-Ashan) :  This 

is,  perhaps,  better  given,  with  the  earlier  manu¬ 
scripts  (Baer),  as  “  Bor-aslian.”  The  Septuagint 
also  confirms  the  latter  spelling,  although  one  read¬ 
ing  gives  “Beersheba.”  Chor-aslian  (I  Sam.  xxx. 
30)  or  Bor-aslian  is  probably  the  place  known  as 
Asiian. 

e.  g.  it.  G.  B.  L. 

CHORUKT  (CHORINEIt),  AARON' :  Hun¬ 
garian  rabbi;  born  at  Weisskirclien,  Moravia,  Aug. 
3,  1760 ;  died  at  Arad,  Hungary,  Aug  24,  1844.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  studied  in  the  yeshibah  of 
Rabbi  Jeremias  in  Mattersdorf,  Hungary,  and  two 
years  later  at  Prague  in  the  higher  Talmudical  school 
of  Ezekiel  Landau.  Here  he  also  learned  German. 
Chorin  married  Dec.  20,  1783,  and  entered  com¬ 
merce;  but  his  business  career  being  unsuccessful, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  rabbi  at  Arad  in  the  spring 
of  1789,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his  death. 

In  179S  Chorin  published  his  first  pamphlet, 
“  Imre  No ‘am  ”  (Words  of  Pleasantness),  in  which  he 
argued  that  as  the  sturgeon  had  scales  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  as  food  according  to  Scripture. 

His  First  His  opinion,  although  following  that 

Work.  of  Ezekiel  Landau  and  other  authori¬ 
ties,  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mor- 
decai  Benet  and  his  partizans.  Rabbi  Isaac  Kries- 
haber  of  Paks  wrote  a  refutation,  “  Makkel  No‘am  ” 
(Stall  of  Pleasantness),  which  called  forth  a  second 
pamphlet  by  Chorin,  “  Shiryon  Kaskassim  ”  (Coat  of 
Mail),  Prague,  1799. 

By  his  determined  opposition  to  the  traditional 
usages  in  Hungary,  Chorin  incurred  the  hostility  of 
most  of  his  colleagues.  In  the  spring  of  1802  he 
journeyed  to  the  Somogy  district.  The  favorable 
impression  which  his  sermons  made  upon  his  Jewish 
hearers  there  induced  him  to  consider  himself  as  the 
future  rabbi  of  this  district,  and  on  the  title-page 
of  a  pamphlet  he  published  he  assumed  this  title. 
The  rich  and  prominent  Moses  Lakenbacher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  congregation  of  Gross-Kanizsa,  promised 
Chorin  his  influence  with  his  brethren  of  the  district; 
but  when  Lakenbacher  became  aware  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  conservative  party  against  the  re¬ 
former,  he  soon  turned  against  him. 

At  Prague  in  1808  Chorin  published  “  ‘  Emek  lia- 
Shaweli”  (Yale  of  the  Plain),  a  work  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  and  most  important  part,  “Rosh 
Amanah”  (Head  of  the  Perennial  Stream),  in 
which  he  granted  to  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people 
authority  to  modify  the  traditional  laws  and  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  led  to  much 
opposition  to  him.  Chorin  treats  of  Maimonides’ 
thirteen  articles  of  faith,  and  gives  evidence  of 
knowledge  rare  among  his  Hungarian  contempo¬ 
raries.  Next  to  the  Halakah,  Chorin  also  interpreted 
the  Haggadah  in  a  philosophical  way.  This  method 
he  applied  in  like  manner  to  the  Zoliar,  which  he, 
far  from  all  mysticism,  considered  as  a  rich  source 
of  speculative  knowledge.  This  view  referred  only 
to  the  theoretic  or  intuitive,  and  not  the  practi¬ 
cal,  Cabala,  the  belief  in  which  he  considered  as 
contradictory  to  sound  reason.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  book  are  printed  the  approbation  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Miinz  and  a  eulogistic  Hebrew  poem  of  Rabbi 


Moses  Kunitz.  This  work  gave  great  offense  to 
the  Orthodox  party,  which  thwarted  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition,  for  which  Chorin 
Opposition  had  prepared  many  corrections  and 
by  the  additions.  Mord.  Benet  wrote  to  the 
Orthodox.  Arad  congregation  that  the  book  con¬ 
tained  heresies  and  must  be  burned. 
The  congregation,  however,  stood  by  their  rabbi; 
but  some  of  its  members  sided  with  Benet,  and  their 
leader,  a  rich  man,  publicly  insulted  Chorin  while  he 
wTas  preaching.  The  Arad  board  now  applied  to 
Moses  Miinz  to  certify  that  the  book  contained  no 
heresies.  Having  given  his  approbation  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  Munz  was  in  a  great  dilemma,  since  he  was 
urged  by  the  Orthodox  party  to  condemn  Chorin 
and  to  inflict  upon  him  an  exemplary  punishment. 
He  concluded  to  yield  to  the  insinuations,  and  Sept. 
1,  1805,  he  invited  two  rabbis  to  come  to  Alt-Ofen 
to  form  with  him  a  tribunal  before  which  Chorin 
was  summoned.  The  session  of  the  court  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  next  day,  but  then  Munz  failed  to 
appear.  Samuel  Butschowitz,  rabbi  of  Assod,  now 
pronounced  sentence  that  “  Chorin  must  retract  the 
contents  of  his  book.  Should  he  re- 
Sentence  fuse  to  do  so,  his  beard  will  be  cut  off 
Pro-  as  a  penalty  for  his  heretical  transgres- 

nounced.  sions.”  Thereupon  Chorin,  whom  the 
populace  had  stoned  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  synagogue,  declared  that  he  subordinated  his 
views  to  those  of  the  theologians  of  his  time,  and 
desired  that  his  book  be  suppressed.  The  court  also 
decreed  a  reduction  of  Cliorin’s  salary,  but  the  board 
of  his  congregation  indignantly  rejected  this  decree. 
Chorin  appealed  to  the  imperial  government,  which, 
June  24, 1806,  annulled  the  judgment  and  condemned 
the  leader  of  his  adversaries  at  Arad  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  lawsuit;  the  same  was  also  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  scandalous  conduct  on  Sabbath  Teshu- 
bah,  1804.  Chorin  declared  that  he  forgave  his 
adversary,  and  declined  his  claims  for  compensation 
of  *tlie  expenses.  To  avoid  further  trouble,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  give  up  writing. 

The  Reform  movement  among  the  Jews  of  Ham¬ 
burg  met  his  hearty  approval.  In  “Iyin’at  lia- 
Emet  ”  (Zeal  for  Truth),  a  paper  writ- 
Attitude  ten  April  7, 1818,  and  published  in  the 
Toward  collection  “Nogah  lia-Zedek  ”  (Light 
Reform,  of  Righteousness),  he  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  reforms,  such  as  German 
prayers,  the  use  of  the  organ,  and  other  liturgical 
modifications.  The  principal  prayers,  the  Sliema*, 
and  the  eighteen  benedictions,  however,  should  be 
said  in  Hebrew,  he  declared,  as  this  language  keeps 
alive  the  belief  in  the  restoration  of  Israel.  He  also 
pleaded  for  opening  the  temple  for  daily  service. 
Influenced  by  Moses  Munz,  Chorin  recalled  this 
writing  Feb.  19,  1819;  but  a  year  later  he  pub¬ 
lished  ”  Dabar  be-Ttto  ”  (A  Word  in  Its  Time),  in 
which  he  reaffirmed  the  views  expressed  in  “Kin’at 
ha-Emet,”  and  pleaded  strongly  for  the  right  of 
Reform.  A  German  translation  by  Lob  Herzfeld  ap - 
pearedat  Vienna.  This  directed  upon  him  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  progressive  party  in  Austria  and  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Michael  Lazar  Biedermann,  a  prominent 
man,  proposed  the  appointment  of  Chorin  at  the 
new  temple  to  be  erected  at  Vienna*,  but  the 
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government  being  opposed  to  it,  Mannheimer  was 
elected  instead. 

The  government  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
asked  Chorin  (Feb.  8,  1821),  through  the  banker  S. 

Haber,  for  his  opinion  about  the  duties 
Consulted  of  a  rabbi,  and  about  the  reforms  in 
by  Baden,  the  Austrian  states.  Chorin  ansAvered 
by  writing “  Iggeret  Elasaf ,  ”  or  “Let¬ 
ter  of  an  African  Rabbi  to  His  Colleagues  in  Europe,  ” 
which  was  published  by  M.  I.  Landau,  Prague,  1826. 
In  it  he  stated  that  the  Torah  comprised  religious 
truths  and  religious  laws,  the  latter  partly  applica¬ 
ble  only  in  Palestine,  partly  obligatory  everywhere. 
These  may  be  temporarily  suspended,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  abolished,  by  a  competent  authority,  such  as 
a  synod.  Only  ordinances  and  precautionary  laws 
which  are  of  human  origin  may  be  abrogated  in 
conformity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  As 
for  mere  customs  and  usages  (minhagim),  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  after  having  consulted  Jewish  men  of 
knowledge,  may  modify  or  abolish  them;  but  in  no 
other  way  may  it  interfere  with  religious  affairs. 
Chorin  also  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  consis¬ 
tories,  schools,  a  theological  seminary,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  professions  among  the 
Jews.  Some  of  these  ideas  lie  carried  out  in  his  own 
congregation,  which  included  a  great  number  of 
mechanics.  He  succeeded  in  founding  a  school,  and 
introducing  liturgical  reforms  into  the  synagogue; 
even  an  organ  was  installed  at  his  instance.  He  per¬ 
mitted  the  eating  of  rice  and  pulse  during  the  days 
of  Passover. 

To  his  theory  of  a  synod  regulating  and  modify¬ 
ing  Jewish  laws  and  customs,  Chorin  always  adhered. 
In  his  “Treue  Bote5’  (Prague,  1831)  he  declared 
himself  against  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sun¬ 
day,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that,  considering  the 
requirements  of  our  time,  synods  might  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  Sabbatical  laws,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  traveling  and  writing. 

In  another  treatise,  “Ilillel,”  which  appeared  at 
Ofen,  1835,  he  interpreted  the  prophetic  promises 
about  the  reuniting  of  Israel  to  signify  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  supreme  religious  authority7-  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  “  Hillel,”  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  other 
contributions  of  his  pen  were  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim.”  In  1819  lie 
wrote  “Abak  Sofer”  (The  Dust  of  a  Writer),  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  I.  Landau,  Prague,  1828,  containing 
glosses  about  Yoreh  De'ah,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  the  phy¬ 
lacteries,  an  exposition  of  Prov.  i.  10  et  seq.,  and  two 
riddles. 

In  his  “Yeled  Zekunim  ”  (Child  of  Old  Age), 
Vienna,  1839,  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  German, 
he  again  strongly  advocated  practical  reforms  in  re¬ 
gard  to  railroad  traveling  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
holidays,  the  abridgment  of  the  seven  da}rs  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  the  organ,  etc.,  and  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life.  His  biographer,  Leopold  Low, 
wrote  an  introduction  to  this  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  Damascus  affair  in  1840, 
Chorin  republished  the  apology  written  1753  by  ' 
Sonnenfels,  in  which  the  author  proves  the  falsity 
of  the  blood  accusation.  Chorin  added  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  Low  a  biographical  notice. 

On  July  26,  1844,  during  the  lastAveeks  of  his  life, 


he  wrote  from  his  sick-bed  a  declaration  expressing 
his  full  accord  with  the  rabbinical  conference  at 
Brunswick,  and  Aug.  11  he  sent  an  address  to  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Hungarian  rabbis  at  Paks. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  for  Jewish 
emancipation,  and  was  very  influential  with  the 
state  authorities.  His  grandson,  Franz  Chorin,  was 
Hungarian,  deputy. 

BiBLroGRAPiiY  :  Leopold  Low,  Gcsammcltc  Sell  r  if  ten,  Szeg- 
edin,  1889-90,  ii.  251-420;  Jost,  Gulturgeschichte ,  Berlin, 
1847,  iii.  24-25,  73-75,  175-170;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
No.  4751,  pp.  845-840;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  170;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  180-187 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl. 
JJehr.  Post-Mcndclssohniana ,  pp.  50-57;  Ally.  Zcit.  dcs 
Jud.  1844,  pp.  547-551;  Jost’s  Annalen,  1840,  pp.  205-208; 
Litcraturblatt  des  Orients ,  ii.,  No.  33. 
l.  g.  S.  Man. 

CHORIN,  FRANZ:  Hungarian  deputy ;  grand¬ 
son  of  Aaron  Chorin;  born  at  Arad  May  11,  1842. 
He  studied  law  at  Arad,  Budapest,  and  Vienna,  and 
began  practise  in  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  vice-president  of  the  bar  association.  He  was 
elected  in  1870  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Arad 
to  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  continuously  for  twenty-one  years.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  orators  and  jurists 
of  the  country.  The  Exchange  Law  of  1876  is  en¬ 
tirely  his  work.  For  many  years  he  agitated  for 
the  modification  of  Hungarian  criminal  procedure  in 
accordance  with  the  more  liberal  English  laws. 
His  efforts  culminated  in  success  when,  in  1896,  he 
was  appointed  to  draft  and  report  upon  this  bill, 
which  was  subsequent^  passed  by  the  House.  In 
Parliament  lie  had  often  the  opportunity  of  defend¬ 
ing  his  coreligionists,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
eradication  of  anti-Jewish  prejudice.  In  1881  lie 
became  director  of  the  coal-mining  company  of  Sal- 
go  tar jan;  since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  labor 
questions.  The  city  of  Szatmar,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  from  1895  to 
1901,  elected  him  an  honorary  citizen  in  1902,  in 
recognition  of  his  public  services, 
s.  L.  V. 

CHORNY,  JOSEPH  JUDAH  :  Russian  trav¬ 
eler;  born  at  Minsk  April  20,  1835;  died  at 
Odessa  April  28,  1880.  His  parents  destined  him 
for  the  wine-growing  industry;  but  after  having 
been  graduated  as  a  viticulturalist,  he,  owing  to  an 
indomitable  passion  for  travel  and  exploration,  aban¬ 
doned  this  career.  For  eight  years  Chorny,  with 
practically  no  means,  explored  a  great  part  of  the 
Caucasus,  Transcaucasia,  and  many  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries;  studying  everywhere  the  life,  customs,  and 
history  of  the  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  those  of  the 
Jews.  In  1875,  on  returning  from  his  travels,  he 
endeavored  to  publish  his  studies  on  the  Jews  of  the 
countries  lie  had  visited,  but  failed  to  find  the  nec¬ 
essary  means.  He  resumed  the  life  of  an  explorer; 
and  after  five  years  of  hardships  and  privations 
returned,  in  ill  health  and  poverty,  to  Odessa,  where 
he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

Chorny  was  highly  appreciated  the  officials  of 
the  Russian  government,  and  his  studies  ou  the 
Caucasus  and  Transcaucasia,  published  in  various 
Russian  papers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior,  Loris  Melikov,  who  recom¬ 
mended  Chorny  to  the  protection  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Odessa.  The  most  noteworthy  of  Chorny’s 
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studies  were :  “  Kratkiya  Istoricheskiya  Svyedeniya 
o  Gorskikli  Yevreyakli  Terskoi  Oblasti,”  Terskiya 
Vyedomosti,  1809;  “Gorskie  Yevrei,”  in  “Kavkaz,” 
1870,  vol.  iii. ;  “On  the  Caucasian  Jews,”  in  “Den,” 
1870,  No.  38. 

Chorny  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Culture  Among  the  Russian  Jews; 
and  the  latter  commissioned  A.  Harkavy  to  edit 
them.  They  were  published  with  Harkavy 's  notes 
under  the  title  “Sefer  lia-Massa‘ot  ”  (Book  of  Trav¬ 
els),  St.  Petersburg,  1884. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Zcfirah,  1880,  p.  148;  Hci-Mcliz,  18S0,  p. 

117 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  399. 

n.  ii.  I.  Bn. 

CHOSAMEUS:  One  of  “the  sons  of  Annas” 
that  had  “  strange  wives  ”  (I  Esd.  ix.  32).  The  name 
can  not  be  identified  with  any  in  the  corresponding 
list  of  Ezra  x.  32.  It  is,  most  probably,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  last  part  of  “  Maluch  ”  with  the  first 
part  of  “  Shemariah,”  names  found  in  the  Ezra  list, 
the  remaining  syllables  of  these  names  having  been 
elided. 

e.  g.  ir.  G.  B.  L. 

CHOSEN  PEOPLE.— Biblical  Data :  N  ame 

for  the  Jewish  people  expressive  of  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  chosen  by  God  to  fulfil  the  mission  of 
proclaiming  His  truth  among  all  the  nations.  This 
choice  does  not  imply  a  superior  claim,  but  a  supe¬ 
rior  duty  and  responsibilit}'  on  the  part  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  pledged  by 
the  covenant  which  God  concluded  with  Abraham, 
their  ancestor,  and  again  with  the  entire  nation  on 
Sinai,  to  testify,  by  precept  and  example,  to  the 
truth  revealed  to  them,  to  lead  a  holy  life  as  God’s 
priest-people,  and,  if  needs  be,  sacrifice  their  very 
lives  for  the  sake  of  this  truth.  In  this  peculiar  sense 
they  are  called  God’s  own  people;  their  religious 
genius,  as  manifested  in  their  patriarchs,  prophets, 
inspired  poets,  sages,  and  heroes,  having  rendered 
them  the  chosen  people  of  religion  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  artistic  and  philosophical  genius  of 
the  Greeks  made  that  nation  the  chosen  people  of 
art  and  philosophy,  or  the  juridical  and  political 
genius  of  the  Romans  made  them  the  chosen  people 
of  law  and  politics. 

Unlike  any  other  nation,  the  Jewish  people  began 
their  career  conscious  of  their  life-purpose  and  world- 
duty  as  the  priests  and  teachers  of  a  universal  relig¬ 
ious  truth;  and  their  whole  history, 
Conscious-  with  all  its  tragic  sternness,  was  and 

ness  of  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  devoted  to 
Selection,  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose  and 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  This  view 
is  expressed  in  all  the  Biblical  and  rabbinical  pas¬ 
sages  referring  to  Israel  as  the  chosen  people,  or  to 
Abraham  as  their  ancestor.  “For  I  have  singled 
him  out  [A.  V. ,  “  have  known  him  ”]  to  the  end  that 
he  may  command  his  children  and  his  house  after 
him,  that  they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do 
justice  and  judgment”  (Gen.  xviii.  1,  Ilebr. ;  com¬ 
pare  Nell.  ix.  7,  “Thou  art  the  Lord,  the  God  who 
didst  choose  Abram”). 

That  Israel’s  character  as  the  chosen  people  is 
conditioned  by  obedience  to  God’s  commandments 
is  stated  in  the  very  words  of  the  Sinai  cove¬ 
nant;  “Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 


indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a 
peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all 
the  earth  is  mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
Conditions  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
of  Choice,  nation”  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6).  “  The  Lord  did 
not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  ye  w*ere  the  fewest  of  all  people :  but  because 
the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  the 
oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your  fathers  ”  (Deut. 
vii.  7,  8).  The  great  obligation  imposed  upon  Israel 
as  the  chosen  people  is  especially  emphasized  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (iii.  2):  “You  only  have  I  singled  out 
[R.  V.,  “known”]  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth: 
therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities.” 
Compare  Deut.  xiv.  2:  “Thou  art  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above 
all  peoples  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,” 
and  ib.  xxiv.  18, 19,  R.  Y. 

Particularly  is  the  world-mission  of  the  chosen 
people  dwelt  upon  by  Deutero-Isaiah.  the  seer  of  the 
Exile  (Isa.  xli. ;  xlii.  1-7 ;  xliii.  10, 
God’s  “Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saitli  the 
Witnesses  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
and  Their  chosen”;  ib.  verse  21,  R.  V.,  “The 
Inherit-  people  which  I  formed  for  myself  that 
ance.  they  might  set  forth  my  praise  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  xliv.  1,  2 ;  xlix.  6,  7). 

As  God’s  chosen  people,  Israel  is  also  called  His 
“inheritance”  (Deut.  iv.  20;  ix.  26,  29;  xxxii.  9;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  12 :  “  The  people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for 
his  own  inheritance”;  I  Kings  viii.  58,  Jer.  x.  16; 
and  elsewdiere).  As  the  children  of  the  Patriarchs 
they  are  His  chosen  ones  (Ps.  cv.  6). 

- In  Babbinical  Literature :  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Israel  has  not  been  chosen  as  the  people  of 
the  Law  on  account  of  its  racial  superiority.  “  Israel 
is  of  all  nations  the  most  wilful  or  headstrong  one 
[niDI&Ot?  TJ1],  and  the  Torah  was  to  give  it  the  right 
scope  and  power  of  resistance,  or  else  the  world 
could  not  have  withstood  its  fierceness  ”  (Bezah,  25b). 
“The  Lord  olfered  the  Law  to  all  nations;  but  all 
refused  to  accept  it  except  Israel  ”  (Mek.  Yitro,  Pes. 
R.  K.  103b,  186a,  200a).  “A  Gentile  who  conse¬ 
crates  his  life  to  the  study  and  observance  of  the  Law 
ranks  as  high  as  the  high  priest,  ”  says  R.  Meir,  by  de¬ 
duction  from  Lev.  xviii.  5;  II  Sam.  vii.  19;  Isa. 
xx vi.  2;  Ps.  xxxiii.  1,  cxviii.  20,  cxxv.  4,  where  all 
stress  is  laid  not  on  Israel,  but  on  man  or  the  right¬ 
eous  one  (Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  86b;  Baclier,  “Ag. 
Tan.”  ii.  31).  Israel  is  likened  to  the  olive.  Just 
as  this  fruit  yields  its  precious  oil  only  after  being 
much  pressed  and  squeezed,  so  Israel’s  destin}r  is 
one  of  great  oppression  and  hardship,  in  order  that 
it  may  thereby  give  forth  its  illuminating  wisdom 
(Ex.  R.  xx  vi.).  Poverty  is  the  qualit}r  most  befit¬ 
ting  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  (Hag.  9b).  Only 
on  account  of  its  good  works  is  Israel  among  the 
nations  “as  the  lily  among  thorns”  (Cant.  R.  ii.  2), 
or  “as  wheat  among  the  chaff”  (Midi*.  Teh.  i.  4; 
Weber’s  “System  der  Altsynagogalen  Tlieologie,” 
etc.,  pp.  59-69,  is  full  of  glaring  errors  and  misstate¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people). 

In  the  Jewish  liturgy,  praise  is  frequently  olfered 
to  God  for  having  chosen  Israel  from  among  all  the 
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nations  of  the  earth:  in  Aiiabaii  Kabbah,  in  the 
benediction  before  the  reading  from  the  Law,  and 
in  the  seven  benedictions  of  the  holy 

In  the  days  and  New  Moon ;  concerning 

Liturgy,  which  see  Geiger’s  “JiUl.  Zeit.”  vii. 

55;  and  Eiuliorn,  in  “  Protocol le  der 
Zweiten  Kabbinerversammlimg, 51  p.  75,  Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main,  1845. 

“The  character  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people,” 
writes  Gudemann  (“  Das  Judenthum,”  1902,  p.  44) 
“does  not  involve  the  inferiority  of  other  nations. 
The  universality  of  Israel’s  idea  of  God  is  sullicient 
proof  against  such  an  assumption.  Every  nation  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  self-consciousness  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  mission.  Israel's  self-consciousness  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  memory  of  its  servitude  in  Egypt  and 
the  recognition  of  its  being  ‘  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  ’ 
It  was  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  God-appointed 
worker  for  the  entire  human  race.” 

E.  c.  K 

CHOSROES  (KHOSRTT)  II.  PARWIZ 

(“The  Conqueror”):  King  of  Persia  from  591  to 
G28.  Chosroes,  on  the  plea  of  avenging  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  Byzantine  emperor  Maurice 
(Mauritius),  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  usurper 
Piiocas  (002),  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  The  Jews  joined  the  Persians 
in  great  numbers  under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
of  Tiberias,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  bj^  whom 
they  were  enlisted  and  armed.  The  Tiberian  Jews, 
witli  those  of  Nazareth  and  the  mountain  cities  of 
Galilee,  marched  on  Jerusalem  with  the  Persian  divi¬ 
sion  commanded  by  Shalirbaraz.  Later  they  were 
joined  by  the  Jews  of  southern  Palestine;  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  band  of  Arabs,  the  united  forces  took 
Jerusalem  by  storm  (July,  6 14).  Ninety  thousand 
Christians  are  .said  to  have  perished.  The  story  that 
the  Jews  purchased  the  Christian  prisoners  from 
their  Persian  captors  and  put  them  to  death  in  cold 
biood  is  a  pure  invention.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Persians,  the  Jews  swept  through  Palestine,  des¬ 
troyed  the  monasteries  which  abounded  in  the 
country,  and  expelled  or  killed  the  monks.  Bands 
of  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Galilee,  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  even  from  Cyprus,  united  and  undertook 
an  incursion  against  Tyre,  having  been  invited  by 
the  4,000  Jewish  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  surprise 
and  massacre  the  Christians  on  Easter  night.  The 
Jewish  army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  20,000  men. 
The  expedition,  however,  miscarried,  as  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Tyre  learned  of  the  impending  danger,  and 
seized  the  4,000  Tyrian  Jews  as  hostages.  The 
Jewish  invaders  destroyed  the  churches  around 
Tyre,  an  act  which  the  Christians  avenged  by  killing 
two  thousand  of  their  Jewish  prisoners.  The  be¬ 
siegers,  to  save  the  remaining  prisoners,  withdrew. 

The  immediate  results  of  these  wars  tilled  the 
Jews  with  joy.  Many  Christians  became  Jews 
through  fear.  A  Sinaitie  monk  embraced  Judaism 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  became  a  vehement  assail¬ 
ant  of  his  former  belief. 

The  Palestinian  Jews  were  free  from  the  Christian 
yoke  for  about  fourteen  years ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  deluded  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Chos¬ 
roes  would  resign  Jerusalem  aud  a  province  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  a  Jewish 


commonwealth.  Not  only  did  Chosroes,  however, 
do  nothing  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  commonwealth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  taxed  the  Jews  oppressively. 

Thus  there  arose  great  discord  between  the  allies, 
which  ended  in  the  deportation  of  many  Palestin¬ 
ian  Jews  to  Persia.  This  treatment 
Results  caused  the  Jews  to  go  over  to  the 
of  tlie  Roman  emperor  Ileraclius,  -who  had 

Invasion,  succeeded  Piiocas,  and  who  concluded 
a  treaty  (027),  promising  them  am¬ 
nesty  and  other  advantages.  Chosroes,  defeated  by 
Ileraclius  in  a  series  of  battles,  fled  from  his  capital, 
but  was  seized  and,  after  a  confinement  of  four  days, 
executed  (Feb.  28,  628). 

Bibliography:  Tli.  Noldeke,  Ancient  Iran ,  s.v.  Persia,  in 
Encue.  Brit-.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juclen,  v.  23-27,  note  8,  pp. 
398-396. 

K.  A.  R. 

CHOTZNER,  JOSEPH:  English  rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Cracow,  Austria,  May  11,  1844; 
educated  at  the  Breslau  rabbinical  seminary  and  the 
University  of  Breslau.  After  his  ordination  Chotz- 
ncr  became  the  first  rabbi  of  the  congregation  at 
Belfast,  Ireland,  officiating  from  1870  to  1880; 
and  he  again  held  the  rabbinate  there  from  1892  to 
1897.  In  the  mean  time  (1880-92)  he  had  become 
house  master  and  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Harrow 
School,  where  several  Jewish  boys  had  recentl\r  en¬ 
tered.  The  experiment  was  made  of  placing  all  of 
them  in  a  separate  house  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Chotzner.  After  some  twelve  years'  experience 
it  was  found  more  expedient  to  spread  the  Jewish 
boys  among  their  comrades,  and  Dr.  Chotzner  left 
Harrow  for  Belfast.  Since  1897  liehas  been  lecturer 
at  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate. 

Chotzner  is  the  author  of :  (1)  “Lei  Shimmurim” 
(The  Night  of  Observances),  a  collection  of  satirical 
poems  on  certain  Hebrew  superstitions,  Breslau, 
1864;  (2)  “The  Songs  of  Mirza  Scliaily,”  translated 
into  Hebrew,  ib .  1808;  (3)  “Modern  Judaism” 
(1876);  (4)  “Humor  and  Irony  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,”  1883;  (5)  “Zikronot”  (Records),  1885. 

His  son,  Alfred  James  Chotzner,  was  gold 
medalist  at  Cambridge  University,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Indian  civil  service. 

Bibliography:  C.  D.  Lippe,  Bibliographisclics  Lexicon,  i. 
GG. 

J.  E.  Ms. 

CHOVEVEI  ZION  (Lovers  of  Zion)  ;  Asso¬ 
ciations,  in  Europe  aud  the  United  States,  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  agricultural  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  connection  of  Jews  with  the 
future  of  the  Holy  Land. 

This  movement,  which  was  'the  predecessor  of 
political  Zionism  (sec  Basel  Congress),  had  as  its 
sponsors  a  number  of  men  living  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  but  whose  common  interest  in  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  phenomena  of  Jewish  life,  stimulated 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania  prior  to 
1880,  and  more  recently  in  Russia,  led  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  organizations  like  the  Chovevci  Zion  As¬ 
sociation  of  England,  whose  objects  are: 

1.  To  foster  the  “national  idea”  in  Israel. 

2.  To  promote  the  colonization  of  Palestine  and 
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neighboring  territories  by  Jews  by  establishing  new 
colonies,  or  by  assisting  those  already  established. 

3.  To  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  a  living 
language. 

4.  To  better  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material 
status  of  Israel. 

5.  The  members  of  the  association  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  render  cheerf  ul  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
lands  in  which  they  live,  and  as  good  citixens  to 

promote  their  welfare  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power. 

The  appeal  from  Palestine  to  Jews  to  settle  there 
as  agriculturists,  made  in  1807,  went  unheeded.  But 
from  1879  on,  there  were  active  in  the  advocacy  of 
colonization  Dr.  Lippe  and  Pineles  in  Rumania,  Lili- 
enbluni  and  Leon  Pinsker  in  Russia,  a  lion-Jewish 
SjTian  and  Palestinian  Association  in  London,  and 
Laurence  Oliphant.  The  idea  of  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment  in  Palestine,  tested  first  by  the  founding  of  the 
colony  of  Samarin  by  the  Rumanian  Chovevei  Zion, 
was  voiced  in  1881  by  N.  L.  Lilienblum  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  “Razsvyet”  entitled  “The  Jewish  Ques¬ 
tion  and  the  Holy  Land.”  The  most  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  new  idea  came  from  these  wlio  feared 
that  resettlement  in  Palestine  would  mean  tlie  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  613  commandments  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Temple.  Charles  Hotter,  who 
subsequently  became  the  leading  exponent  of  tlic 
agricultural  settlement  idea,  opposed  the  new  move¬ 
ment — which  had  excited  the  enthusiastic  interest  of 
tlie  Jews  of  Russia — on  the  ground  that  Palestine 
was  unsuitable  for  colonization. 

Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild  having  agreed  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  six  colonists  to  Palestine,  the 
movement,  initiated  by  Pinsker  and  supported  by 
Rabbi  Mohilewer  of  Byelostock,  took  practical  shape. 
The  Odessa  Central  Committee,  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  in  1881,  and  which  was  now 
recognized  by  the  Russian  government,  went  no 
further  in  the  direction  of  active  propaganda  than 
to  send  Pinsker  and  Mohilewer  upon  a  tour  of  private 
and  public  agitation  throughout  Europe. 

However,  the  movement  spread  with  the  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Russia.  V arious  societies  with  a  similar 
purpose  were  founded  at  Berlin  (Ezra),  Vienna 
(Kadimah),  London  (B’nei  Zion,  1887),  and  America 
(Shove  Zion  in  New  York,  Chovevei  Zion  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1891). 

In  1S90  it  was  recognized  that  some  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  give  form  and  coherence  to  these 
various  movements,  and  Dr.  Haifkine,  withM.  Mev- 
erson,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  organized 
the  Paris  Central  Committee.  The  actual  leadership 
of  the  movement,  however,  remained  with  the  Odessa 
committee,  which  was  well  supported,  and  which 
kept  in  close  touch  with  those  who  had  already  set¬ 
tled  in  Palestine.  The  movement,  however,  reached 
its  zenith  in  1893,  when  organizations  existed  in 
every  country,  except  France,  that  had  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  Jewish  population. 

In  December,  1S92,  the  movement  of  Jews  toward 
Palestine  was  checked  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
who  prohibited  further  immigration.  Additional  dis¬ 
couragement  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  also  by 
the  coloring  given  to  the  idea  by  such  men  as  Colo¬ 


nel  Goldsmid,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Chovevei  Zion 
Association  of  England,  with  its  military  organiza¬ 
tions,  sought  to  give  the  movement  a  strong  national 
tendency.  In  addition,  the  colonists  were  in  con¬ 
stant  need  of  support.  The  Hirscli  Argentine  Set¬ 
tlement  followed,  and  affected  the  agitation  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Though  the  colonies  continued  to  find 
support,  and  though  some  new  ones  were  founded 
tlie  movement  seemed,  by  1894,  to  have  spent  its 

force. 

Typical  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  idea  had 
once  aroused  was  the  mass-meeting  held  in  London 
in  1893,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  to 
petition  the  sultan,  through  Lord  Rothschild  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  for  the  right  of  settle¬ 
ment.  A  detailed  plan  was  then  worked  out  for 
colonization  on  a  large  and  regulated  scale. 

The  decline  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  was  consequent 
upon  the  suddenly  created  leadership,  in  1896,  of  Dr. 
Theodor  IIerzl.  Indirectly  every  Chovevei  Zion 
chamjnoned,  without  formally  adopting,  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and,  indirectly,  all  were  represented  at  the 
first  Zionist  congress.  A  more  or  less  direct  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Zionist  movement,  which  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  individual,  sporadic  colonization,  was 
forced  upon  the  old  organizations  by  their  members. 
But  while  they  would  not  disavow  the  nationalist 
standpoint,  they  declined  to  become  a  medium  of  the 
new  propaganda.  A  conference,  tlie  first  of  its  kind 
in  London,  was  held  (March,  1898)  in  the  Finsbury 
(Clerkenwell)  town-liall,  and  lasting  twelve  hours ;  it 
decided  upon  reorganization,  and  accepted  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Vienna  Executive  Committee  created  by 
the  previous  congress.  This  was  typical  of  the 
process  of  transition  from  a  philanthropic  to  an 
avowed  political  movement,  which  continued  until 
the  Minsker  Conference  (September.  1902),  when 
the  Russian  Chovevei  Zion  associations  without 
exception  accepted  the  platform  of  the  Zionist 
congresses. 

The  literature  of  the  movement  is  extensive,  but 
scattered.  A  vast  number  of  polemical  pamphlets 
have  been  published,  as  well  as  brochures  on  coloni¬ 
zation  and  propagandist  literature  and  on  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  Hebrew  as  a  living  tongue,  which  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  literary  efforts  of  the  Chovevei  Zion 
(see  Zionism). 

Bibliography:  Palestine i  (organ of  the  C’hovevi  Zion  Associ¬ 
ation  of  England),  1S9 1-9S;  Report  of  Proceedings  Clcrken- 
U'cll  Town  Hall  Conference ,  1S9S ;  The  Mctccabcccin ,  i.,  ii., 
and  iii.,  1901-02. 

E.  C.  J.  DE  H. 

CHOYNSKI,  JOSEPH :  American  heavy¬ 
weight  pugilist ;  bora  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov. 
8,  1868.  Ilis  first  appearance  in  the  prize-ring  was 
in  1884,  when  he  met  and  was  defeated  by  J.  J. 
Corbett  in  one  round.  He  lias  encountered  most  of 
the  prominent  pugilists  ;  and  among  those  whom 
he  has  defeated,  or  with  whom  he  has  fought  drawn 
battles,  have  been  Dan  Creedon,  “Kid”  McCoy, 
James  Jeffries,  T.  Sharkey,  and  Steve  O'Donnell. 
Choynski  has  fought  more  than  fifty  battles,  of 
which  be  has  lost  but  seven. 

a.  P-  H.  V. 

CHRIST  (Greek,  Xpiarog):  Septuagint  translation 
of  Hebrew  “Mashiali”  (“Messiah  ”= Tlie  Anointed), 
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applied  by  Christians  exclusively  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (see  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  Messiah), 
j.  K. 

CHRISTIAN  :  A  word  denoting  a  follower  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  Christ.  It  originated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Acts  xi.  26,  in  Antioch,  the  Syrian  capi¬ 
tal,  where,  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  Hellenistic 
movement  in  Jerusalem  ( ib .  viii.  1,  xi.  19),  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  risen  Christ  was  propagated  among  the 
non-Jewish  population,  and  where  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  church  of  the  Christians  was  established  by 
Barnabas  and  Paul  about  the  }rear  44.  This  early 
origin  of  the  name  has  been  questioned  by  F.  C. 
Baer  (“Paulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi,”  i.  103), 
Lipsius  (“  Ueber  den  Unsprung  des  Christenna- 
mens,”  1S73),  Ilausrath  (“Neutestamentliche  Zeit- 
gescliichte,”  ii.  392),  and  Weizsiicker  (“Aposto- 
lisclies  Zeitalter,”  p.  90),  but  is  upheld  by  Keim 
(“Aus  dem  Urchristentlium,”  pp.  171-181).  Jose¬ 
phus,  in  the  well-known  passage  concerning  Jesus 
(“  Ant.”  xviii.  3,  §  3;  not  all  of  which  is  spurious), 
speaks  of  the  “tribe  of  Christians”  as  still  existing. 

It  is  certain  that  except  in  Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28,  and 
I  Peter  iv.  16 — passages  referring  to  the  persecution 
of  Christians  in  Home — the  name  occurs  nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  or  in  the  early  Christian  litera¬ 
ture.  In  all  probability  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  or  Latin-speaking  population.  The  fact  that 
the  early  Christians  met  for  worship  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  called  themselves  those  “  of  Christ  ”  (I 
Cor.  i.  12)  induced  the  pagans  to  regard  them  as  the 
partizan  followers  of  a  leader  of  that  name.  Hence 
they  coined  the  name  “  Cliristiani  ”  for  them,  as  a 
nickname  after  the  example  of  “  Ciesarians  ”  or 
“  Pompeiaus.  ”  Unfamiliar  with  the  name  “  Christus,  ” 
the  pagans  pronounced  the  name  also  “  Chrestos  ” 
(Xpqo-og),  and  spoke  of  the  Christians  as  “  Chrestiani  ” 
(Tertullian,  “Apologia,”  p.  3;  Justin,  “Apologia,” 
i.  4;  compare  Suetonius,  “Claudius,”  p.  25:  “Ju-  j 
dteos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma 
expulit”;  Grittz,  “Gescli.”  iii.  3,  4-19,  is  wrong  in 
taking  Chrestos  for  a  special  agitator  in  Rome). 

The  name  came  into  general  use  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  during  the  second  century,  when 
it  became  endeared  to  them  all  the  more  because 
it  entailed  persecution  and  mart}rrdom  (I  Peter 
iv.  16;  Luke  iv.  22;  Tacitus,  “Hist.”  xv.  44; 
Suetonius,  “Nero,”  p.  16;  Pliny,  “Epistles,”  x.  96; 
Ignatius,  “Epistles  to  the  Magnesians,”  p.  4;  and 
elsewhere).  They  continued,  however,  to  call  one 
another  also  “the  brethren”  (Acts  ix.  30,  xi.  1; 
Rom.  xvi.  14;  Gal.  i.  2),  “the  saints”  (Acts  ix.  13, 
32;  xxvi.  10;  Rom.  xii.  13,  xvi.  15;  Heb.  vi,  10), 
“believers”  or  “faithful  ones”  (Acts  x.  45;  I  Tim. 
iv.  3),  “the  elect”  (Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24;  Markxiii.  20- 
22;  I  Peter  i.  1,  2),  and  in  the  earlier  time  also  “the 
disciples”  (Acts  ix.  26,  xiii.  52,  xx.  30). 

To  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  reported  appearance  of 
the  Messiah  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
those  times,  when  the  good  tidings  of  redemption 
from  the  domination  of  Rome  were  constantly  ex¬ 
pected  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xvii.  10,  §£  6,  7;  xviii.  4, 

§  1 ;  xx.  5,  §  1),  the  word  “  Christian  ”  had  no  specific 
meaning;  and  when  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  began  to  teach  a  “  way  ”  different  from  that  of 


the  mother-synagogue  (Acts  ix.  2;  xviii.  25;  xix.  9, 
23;  xxii.  4;  xxiv.  14,  22),  they  received  the  name  of 
“the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes”  (Acts  xxiv.  5,  xxviii. 
22;  in  Hebrew,  “Nozerim”). 

Bibliography  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Dibl.  s.v. ;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v. 

K. 

CHRISTIAN,  GUSTAV  CHRISTOPHER; 

German  author  and  Christian  missionary;  born  of 
Jewish  parents;  baptized  in  1719;  died  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  about  1735.  lie  was  the  author  of  two  Judeeo- 
German  works:  “Yesod  Emunat  Yesliuhi”  (The 
Basis  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus),  Berlin,  1712;  and  “Die 
Bekehrung  Israels,”  Scliwabach,  1722. 

Bibliography:  Sammlung  von  Alien  unci  Ncuen  Thcolo - 
gischcn  Sachen,  1723,  p.  628  ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hcbr .  iii.,  No.  1898b. 

D.  I.  Bll. 

CHRISTIAN!,  FRIEDRICH  ALBRECHT : 

Jewish  convert  to  Christianity ;  born  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  died  at  Prossnitz  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  baptized  in 
1674  at  Strasburg,  having  formerly'  borne  the  name 
of  Baruch  as  liazzau  at  Bruchsal.  After  having 
occupied  for  twenty  years  the  chair  of  Semitic  stud¬ 
ies  at  the  University  of  Lcipsic,  he  retired  to  Pross¬ 
nitz,  where  he  returned  to  Judaism. 

Christiaui’s  works  comprise  the  following,  all 
published  at  Lcipsic :  (1)  “  Zebah  Pesali  ”  (The  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Easter),  1677,  an  account  of  the  Jewish  cele¬ 
bration  of  Easter  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  at  the 
present;  (2)  “Se‘udat  Purim  ”  (The  Meal  of  Purim), 
1677,  a  description  of  Jewish  fasting  and  feasting; 
(3)  “  Zaliakan  Melummad  u-Mitharet  ”  (The  Scholarly 
Gambler  Repenting),  1683,  a  German  translation  of 
the  work  of  Leon  of  Modena  on  gambling ;  (4)  Abra- 
vanel’s  commentary  on  the  first  Prophets,  with  a 
Latin  index,  1686;  (5)  the  text  of  Jonah  with  Tar- 
gum,  Masorali,  and  the  commentaries  of  Raslii,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Kimlii,  and  Abravanel,  and  a  Hebrcw-Latin 
vocabulary,  1683;  (6)  “Iggeret”  (Letter),  1676,  the 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews,  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  Hebrew;  (7)  “Traktat  von  dem  Glauben 
und  Unglauben  der  Juden,”  1713. 

Bibliography:  Schudt,  JUclisc he  Mcr ckwtir digit  citcn ,  i.  252, 
573:  ii.  56,  88  ct  seq .;  Reineccius.  in  the  Introduction  to 
Traktat  von  clem  Glauben  und  Unglauben  cler  Juden; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  178;  Ally.  Deutsche  Biographic ,  iv.  213. 

D.  I.  BR. 

CHRISTIAN!,  MORITZ  WILHELM:  Au¬ 
thor  and  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity;  born  at 
Altorf  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  died 
at  Prague  about  1740;  probably  a  member  of  the 
Keyser  family  of  Schleusingen  (Bavaria).  He 
claimed  to  have  been  a  rabbi  at  Schleusingen  before 
his  baptism  in  1715. 

Cliristiani  wrote:  (1)  “Kurze  Beschreibung  einer 
Jiklisclien  S}rnagoge  und  cine  Beschreibung  der 
Synagogalen  Gebniuche  ”  (Regensburg,  1723);  (2) 

“  Die  Schlacht- und  Visitir-Kunst  ”  (ib.  1724);  (3) 
“Ausgang  von  dem  Verstockten  Judentlnim  und 
Eingang  zum  Wahren  Christenthum,”  an  account  of 
his  conversion,  his  profession  of  faith,  and  several 
orations  (Erfurt,  1720);  (4)  “Rede  zurEinladung  fiir 
Rabbinisehe  Studien.”  written  in  Hebrew  and  Ger¬ 
man,  inserted  in  Johann  David  Kohler’s  “  Program  ” 
(Altorf,  1715);  (5)  a  German  translation  of  the 
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“  Sefer  lia-Minhagim  ”  of  Jacob  Levi  (MallaRIL), 
published  at  Bremen  in  1733. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii.  665,  iv.  895 ;  Furst,  Bibl. 
Jud .  i.  178. 

P.  I.  Bit. 

CHRISTIANI,  PABLO:  Jewish  convert  of 
Montpellier,  Prance;  contemporary  of  Nahmanides. 
After  having  been  baptized,  Cliristiani  joined  the 
Order  of  the  Dominicans  and  attempted  to  convert 
his  former  coreligionists.  Failing  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes  among  the  Jews  of  Provence,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  zealous  general,  Raymond  de  Pen- 
yaforte,  Cliristiani  planned  the  conversion  by  force 
of  the  Aragonian  Jews.  To  this  purpose  he  per¬ 
suaded  Raymond  de  Penyaforte  to  bring  about  a 
religious  controversy  between  him  and  Nahman- 
ides,  in  which  lie  felt  assured  of  victory.  Raymond 
de  Penyaforte  secured  the  consent  of  King  James; 
and  Nahmanides  wras  summoned  to  Barcelona,  in 
1263,  to  anjswer  Cliristiani  \s  questions. 

The  disputation  took  place  in  the  king’s  palace, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  and  many  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitaries,  and  lasted  four  da}rs  (July  20- 
24).  As  suggested  b}r  Nahmanides,  the  subjects  of 
discussion  were  three :  (1)  whether  the  Messiah  had 
appeared ;  (2)  whether  the  Messiah  announced  by 
the  Prophets  was  to  be  considered  as  a  god,  or  as  a 
man  born  of  human  parents;  and  (3)  whether  the 
Jews  or  the  Christians  were  in  possession  of  the 
true  faith.  Cliristiani  undertook  to  demonstrate 
from  the  Talmud  itself  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  feigned  indignation  at  Nahmanides  when 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  those  and  other 
I-Iaggadic  stories.  Cliristiani  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
reserve  he  felt  Nahmanides  would  be  forced  to  main¬ 
tain  through  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
Christian  dignitaries  who  were  present. 

He  was,  however,  deceived.  Nahmanides  mod¬ 
erately  but  firmly  refuted  all  the  arguments  of 
Cliristiani.  As  the  disputation  turned 
Hah-  in  favor  of  Nahmanides  the  Jews  of 
manides  Barcelona,  fearing  the  resentment  of 
Victorious,  the  Dominicans,  entreated  him  to  dis¬ 
continue;  but  the  king,  whom  Nah¬ 
manides  acquainted  with  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Jews,  desired  him  to  proceed.  The  controversy  was 
therefore  resumed,  and  concluded  in  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  for  Nahmanides,  who  was  dismissed  by  the 
king  with  a  gift  of  three  hundred  maravedis  as  a 
mark  of  his  respect. 

The  Dominicans,  nevertheless,  claimed  the  vic¬ 
tory,  and  Nahmanides  felt  obliged  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  controversy.  Obtaining  a  copy  of 
this  publication,  Cliristiani  selected  from  it  certain 
passages  which  he  construed  as  blasphemies  against 
the  Christian  religion,  and  denounced  them  as  such 
to  Raymond  de  Penyaforte.  A  capital  charge 
was  then  instituted,  and  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  work  and  its  author  was  lodged  with  the 
king.  Finally,  Nahmanides  was  sentenced  to  exile 
for  two  years,  and  his  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be 
burned. 

The  failure  of  the  controversy  did  not,  however, 
discourage  Cliristiani.  Provided  through  the  agency 
of  Raymond  de  Penyaforte  with  letters  of  protec- 
IV.—  4 


tion  from  King  James,  he  went  on  missionary 
journeys,  compelling  the  Jews  everywhere  to  listen 
to  his  speeches  and  to  answer  his  ques- 
Christiani’s  tions,  either  in  their  synagogues  or 
Prosely-  wherever  else  he  pleased.  They  were 
fuzing  even  required  to  defray  the  expenses 
Tour.  of  his  mission.  In  spite  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  granted  him  by  the  king,  Chris- 
tiani  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he  had  expected ; 
he  therefore  went  to  Pope  Clement  IV.  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  Talmud,  asserting  that  it  contained  pas¬ 
sages  derogatory  to  .J esus  and  Mary.  The  pope  issued 
a  bull  (1264)  to  the  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  submit  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  to  the 
examination  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
A  commission  was  then  appointed  by  the  king,  Chris- 
tiani  being  one  of  its  members,  to  act  as  censors  of 
the  Talmud ;  and  they  obliterated  all  passages  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity.  In 
1269  Cliristiani  interceded  with  King  Louis  IX.  of 
France  and  obtained  from  him  the  enforcement  of 
the  canonical  edict  requiring  Jews  to  wear  badges. 

Bibliography  :  Wikkuali  ha-Ramhan ;  Wagenseil,  Disputa- 
tio  R .  Moxis  Nachmanidis  cum Fratre Paulo,  Altdorf,  1674; 
Carpzov,  Prooemium  to  Raymond  Martin’s  Fugio  Fidct; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  vil.  120  et  seq. 

G.  I.  Bit. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
JUDAISM  :  Christianity  is  the  system  of  religious 
truth  based  upon  the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  expected  Messiah,  or  Christ,  and  that  in 
him  all  the  hopes  and  prophecies  of  Israel  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  have  been  fulfilled.  While  compri¬ 
sing  creeds  which  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  doctrine  and  in  practise,  Christianity  as  a  whole 
rests  upon  the  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel  and  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God;  but  it 
claims  that  these  Scriptures,  which  it  calls  the  Old 
Testament,  receive  their  true  meaning  and  interpre¬ 
tation  from  the  New  Testament,  taken  to  be  the 
written  testimonies  of  the  Apostles  that  Jesus  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  end  and  fulfilment  of  all  Hebrew 
prophecy.  It  furthermore  claims  that  Jesus,  its 
Christ,  was  and  is  a  son  of  God  in  a  higher  and  an 
essentially  different  sense  than  any  other  human 
being,  sharing  in  His  divine  nature,  a  cosmic  prin¬ 
ciple  destined  to  counteract  the  principle  of  evil 
embodied  in  Satan;  that,  therefore,  the  death  of 
the  crucified  Christ  was  designed  by  God  to  be  the 
means  of  atonement  for  'the  sin  inherited  by  the 
human  race  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  first 
man;  and,  consequently,  that  without  belief  in 
Jesus,  in  whom  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice  is  typi¬ 
fied,  there  is  no  salvation.  Finally,  Christianity,  as 
a  world-power,  claims  that  it  represents  the  highest 
form  of  civilization,  inasmuch  as,  having  made  its 
appearance  when  the  nations  of  antiquity  had  run 
their  course  and  mankind  longed  for  a  higher  and 
deeper  religious  life,  it  regenerated  the  human  race 
while  uniting  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  become  the  heir 
to  both;  and  because  it  has  since  become  the  ruling 
power  of  history,  influencing  the  life  of  all  nations 
and  races  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  creeds  and 
S3'Stems  of  thought  must  recede  and  pale  before  it. 

These  three  claims  of  Christianity,  which  have 
frequently  been  asserted  in  such  a  manner  as  di- 
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rectly  or  implicitly  to  deny  to  Judaism,  its  mother 
religion,  the  purpose,  if  not  the  very  right  of  its 
continued  existence,  will  be  examined  from  a  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view  under  three  heads:  (1)  the  New 
Testament  claim  as  to  the  Christsliip  of  Jesus;  (2) 
the  Church’s  claim  as  to  the  dogmatic  truths  of 
Christianity,  whether  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian ;  and 
(3)  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  great  power 
of  civilization.  The  attitude  taken  by  Jews  to¬ 
ward  Christianity  in  public  debates  and  in  literary 
controversies  will  be  treated  under  Polemics  and 
Polemical  Litekatuke;  while  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  as  literature  and  the  personality  of  Jesus 
of  Nazauetii  will  also  be  discussed  in  separate 
articles. 

I.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  significance  that  the 
Talmudic  literature,  which  is  based  on  tradition  at 
least  a  century  older  than  Christianity,  has  not  even  a 
specific  name  for  the  Christian  belief  or  doctrine, 
but  mentions  it  only  occasionally  un- 
The  der  the  general  category  of  “  Minim  ” 
Messianic  (literally,  “distinctive  species  of  be- 
Movement.  lief”),  heresies,  or  Gnostic  sects.  As 
one  of  these  it  could  only  be  regarded  in 
the  second  century,  when  Christianity  was  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  absorbed  by  Gnosticism.  At  first  it 
was  viewed  by  the  Jews  simply  as  one  of  the  numerous 
Messianic  movements  which,  aimed  against  Roman 
rule,  ended  tragically  for  their  instigators,  and  from 
which  it  differed  only  in  one  singular  fact ;  viz.,  that 
the  death  of  the  leader,  far  from  crushing  the  move¬ 
ment,  gave,  on  the  contrary,  rise  to  a  new  faith 
which  gradually,  both  in  principle  and  in  attitude, 
antagonized  as  none  other  the  parent  faith,  and 
came  to  manifest  the  greatest  hostility  to  it.  There 
is  no  indication  in  Jewish  literature  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jesus,  either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  social  or 
political  leader,  made  at  the  time  a  deep  or  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Jewish  people  in  general.  Outside  of 
Galilee  he  was  scarcely  known.  This  at  least  seems 
to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  passages,  some  of  which  are  old,  confound 
Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Ben  Stada,  who  was 
tried  in  Lydda — probably  identical  with  Theudas 
“the  magician,”  the  pseudo-Messiah  who  appeared 
in  44 (Josephus,  “Ant.” xx.  5,  §  1;  Acts  v.  36) — and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  Egyptian  “false  prophet” 
who  created  a  Messianic  revolt  a  few  years  later 
(“  Ant,  ”  xx.  8,  §  6 ;  idem,  “  B.  J. ”  ii.  13,  §  5 ;  Acts  xxi. 
38;  see  Tosef.,  Sanli.  x.  11;  Sanh.  67a,  107b;  Shah. 
104b;  Sotah47a;  compare  Matt,  xxiv.  11  and  24). 
As  to  Jesus  ben  Pandera,  or  Jesus  the  pupil  of  R. 
Joshua  ben  Perahyah,  see  Jesus  ix  Jewish  Legend. 

The  oul^y  reference  to  Jesus  in  contemporary 

Jewish  literature  is  found  in  Josephus,  “  Antiq- 

uities  ”  xviii.  3,  §  3,  a  passage  which  has  been  inter¬ 
polated  by  Christian  copyists,  but  appears  to  have 
originally  contained  the  following  words  (see  Theo¬ 
dore  Reinach,  in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xxxv.  1—18 ; 
A.  v.  Gutsclimid,  “  Kleine  Schriften,”  1893,  iv.  352): 
“There  was  about  that  time  [a  certain]  Jesus,  a 
wise  man;  for  he  was  a  "worker  of  miracles,  a 
teacher  of  men  eager  to  receive  [new  (revolution¬ 
ary)  tidings],  and  he  drew  over  to  him  many  Jews 
and  also  many  of  the  Hellenic  world.  He  was  [pro¬ 
claimed]  Christ;  and  when,  on  denunciation  by  the 


principal  men  amongst  us,  Pilate  condemned  him 
to  be  crucified,  those  that  were  first  [captivated]  b}' 
him  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him;  and  the  tribe  of 
Christians,  so  named  after  him,  is  not  extinct  at 
this  day.” 

The  Gospel  records  agree  upon  one  essential  point 
confirmed  by  Josephus  ( l.c .  5,  ^2;  compare  Matt, 
iii.  1-13;  Mark  i.  2-9;  Luke  iii.  1-21;  John  iii.  22 
et  seq.\  Acts  xiii.  24);  viz.,  that  the  main  impulse  to 
the  Christian  movement  was  given  by  John  tiie 
Baptist,  an  Essene  saint,  who — among  the  many 
that,  by  penitence,  fasting,  and  bap- 

Jolm  the  tisms,  prepared  themselves  for  the 

Baptist.  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  ii.  25,  36' 
et  seq. ;  Mark  xv.  43 ;  compare  id.  ii.  18 ; 
Matt.  ix.  14.  xi.  18 ;  compare  Pesik  IL  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.  ; 
Josephus,  “Vita,”  §  2) — stood  forth  as  the  preacher 
of  repentance  and  “good  tidings,”  causing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  flock  to  the  Jordan  to  wash  themselves  clean 
of  their  sins  in  expectation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Some  of  his  followers  were  known  afterward  as  a 
class  of  Baptists  under  the  name  “  Disciples  of  John  ” 
(Acts  viii.  25;  xix.  3,  4),  and  seem  partly  to  have 
joined  the  Mandieans  (Brandt,  “  Die  Mandiiische 
Religion,”  pp.  137  et  seq.,  218  et  seq.,  228;  see  also 
Hem ek o n aptists).  Jesus,  however,  being  one  of 
John’s  disciples,  the  moment  the  latter  had  been  put 
in  prison  stepped  to  the  front  as  a  preacher  of  the 
“  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ”  in  the  very  language  of  liis 
master  (Matt.  iv.  12  et  seq.,  xiv.  3-o;  Mark  i.  14). 
Still,  to  the  very  last  he  had  to  admit  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  elders  (Matt.  xx.  26;  Mark  xi.  32; 
compare  ib.  viii.  28)  that  John  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  prophet,  while  lie  was  not.  Indeed, 
Herod  Antipas,  upon  learning  of  Jesus’  miraculous 
performances,  expressed  the  belief  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  risen  from  the  dead  (Matt.  xiv.  2,  xvK 
14;  Mark  vi.  14).  Nor  did  Jesus  himself,  according 
to  the  older  records,  lay  claim  to  any  title  other  than 
that  of  a  prophet  or  worker  by  the  Hoty  Spirit,  like 
any  other  Essene  saint  (Matt.  xiii.  57;  xxi.  11,  46; 
Lukevii.  16,  39;  xiii.  33;  xxiv.  19;  John  iv.  19,  44; 
compare  Josephus,  “  B.  J.”  i.  3,  §  5 ;  ii.  8,  §  12 ;  idem, 
“Ant.”  xiii.  10,  §7;  Luke  ii.  25,  36).  Gradually, 
however,  the  fame  of  Jesus  as  “  healer  ”  and  “  helper  ” 
of  those  stricken  with  disease  so  eclipsed  that  of 
John,  at  least  in  Galilean  circles,  that  the  latter  was 
declared  to  have  been  only  the  forerunner  of  the  one 
destined  to  subdue  the  whole  kingdom  of  Satan — 
that  is,  the  Elijah  of  the  Messianic  kingdom — and  a 
declaration  to  this  effect  was  finally  put  into  the 
mouth  of  John  as  though  made  by  him  at  the  very 
start  (Mark  i.  2,  ix.  13,  xi.  2-19;  Luke  i.  17). 

Jesus,  as  a  man  of  the  people,  deviated  from  the 

im-aetise  of  tlie  Essenes  and  IPliarisees  in  not  sliun- 

ning  contact  with  tfie  sinners,  the  publicans  ana 
the  despised  ‘Am  tia-Ahez,  as  contaminating,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  elevate  them ;  follow- 
Jesus  as  a  ing  the  maxim,  “They  that  are  whole 
Man  of  the  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 

People.  are  sick”  (Matt.  ix.  12,  and  parallels; 

compare  Antisthenes,  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  vi.  6).  He  felt  the  calling  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  (Luke  iv.  16  et  seq.,  after  Isa. 
lxi.  1  et  seq.),  and  truly  became  the  redeemer  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  were  not  slow  to  lift  him  to  the 
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station  of  tlic  Messiah.  Still,  lie  apparently  made 
no  such  claim  before  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  warning  given  to  the  disciples 
and  to  the  spirits  of  the  possessed  not  to  disclose  the 
secret  of  his  being  the  Son  of  David  (Matt.  xii.  16, 
xvi.  20;  Mark  i,  24,  iii.  12,  viii.  30;  Luke  iv.  41). 
His  reference  to  himself  as  the  “Son  of  man,”  after 
the  manner  of  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  Enoch,  xlvi.  2  et  seq., 
in  Matt.  xx.  18,  and  Mark  x.  33,  has  no  historical 
value;  whereas  in  Mark  ii.  28  and  Matt.  viii.  20 
“Son  of  man”  stands  for  “man”  or  “myself.” 
While  the  eschatological  predictions  in  Matt,  xxiv., 
xxv. ;  Luke  xvii.  22  et  seq.t  and  elsewhere  have  been 
taken  over  literally  from  Jewish  apocalypses  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  the  teachings  and 
doings  of  Jesus  betray,  on  closer  analysis,  rather  an 
intense  longing  after  the  Messianic  time  than  joy 
and  satisfaction  over  its  arrival.  And  as  the  so- 
called  “Lord’s  Prayer” — an  exquisite  compilation  of 
Hasidic  prayer  formulas  (Luke  xi.  1-13;  .Matt.  vi. 
9-13;  see  Charles  Taylor,  “Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,”  1901,  p.  176) — is,  like  the  Kaddish,  a  peti¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  so  is  the  entire  code  of  ethics  laid  down  by 
Jesus  for  his  disciples  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.,  x. ;  Luke  vi.  20,  xi.-xii.,  and  else¬ 
where)  not  a  law  of  conduct  for  a  world  rejoicing 
in  a  redeemer  that  has  come,  but  a  guide  for  a 
few  of  the  elect  and  saintly  ones  who  wait  for  the 
immediate  downfall  of  this  world  and  the  rise  of 
another  (Matt.  x.  23,  xix.  28,  xxiv.  34-37).  Only 
later  events  caused  the  allusion  to  the  “Son  of  man” 
in  these  sayings  to  be  referred  to  Jesus.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  spirit  of  great  anxiety  and  unrest  per¬ 
meates  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  the  entire  New  Tes¬ 
tament  epoch,  as  is  indicated  by  such  utterances  as 
“  Watch,  therefore;  for  yo  know  not  what  hour  your 
Lord  doth  come”  (Matt.  xxiv.  42,  xxv.  13);  “The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  [that 
is,  calculation],  but  suddenly,  imperceptibly  it  is 
among  you”  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21);  compare  the  rab¬ 
binical  saying :  “The  Messiah  cometh  ninn  riDV13 
[when  least  expected],  like  a  thief  in  the  night  ”  (Sanli. 
97a,  b).  See,  further,  Matt.  xxiv.  43;  I  Thess.  v.  2; 
II  Peter  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  8.  A  number  of  sayings 
allude  to  the  sword,  to  contention,  and  to  violence, 
which  do  not  altogether  harmonize  with  the  gentle 
and  submissive  character  assigned  generally  to  Jesus. 
Such  are  the  following :  “  Think  not  that  I  came  to 
send  peace  on  the  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword  ”  (Matt.  x.  34,  R.  V.) ;  “Suppose  ye  that 
I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you.  Nay ; 
but  rather  division.  .  .  .  The  father  shall  be  divided 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father,”  etc. 

51-53)  ;  “  Prom  the  days  of  John  tine  33o.j>- 

tist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  vio¬ 
lence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force  ”  (Matt.  xi. 
12) — words  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  chapter:  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.  .  .  .  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  .  .  .  and  yc  shall  find  rest”  ( l.c .  xi,  28- 
30).  The  advice  given  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  to 
provide  themselves  each  with  a  sword  (Luke  xxii. 
36;  compare  ib.  verse  49;  John  xix.  10,  though  dis¬ 
avowed  in  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  53);  the  allusion  by 
Simeon  the  saint  to  the  sword  and  to  the  strife  as  re¬ 


sulting  from  Jesus’  birth  (Luke  ii.  34,  35);  and  the 
disappointment  voiced  by  Cleopas,  “  We  trusted  that 
it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel  ” 
(Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  compare  Matt.  i.  21,  where  Jesus  is 
explained  as  yw\ n\  Joshua,  who  shall  “  save  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  sin”) — all  these  point  to  some  action  which 
gave  cause  for  his  being  handed  over  to  Pontius 
Pilate  as  one  who  was  “perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar”  (Luke  xxiii.  2); 
though  the  charge  was  refuted  by  the  saying,  “Ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  ”  (Matt, 
xxii.  21 ;  Mark  xii.  17;  Luke  xx.  25,  R.  Y.).  He  was 
tried  and  crucified  as  “King  of  the  Jews  ”  or  “Mes¬ 
siah”;  and  all  the  alleged  charges  of  blasphemy, 
in  that  he  called  himself  “  Son  of  God  ”  in  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  sense,  or  announced  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  prove,  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
law,  to  be  later  inventions  (Matt.  xxvi.  63-65;  Mark 
I  xiv.  58;  Luke  xxii.  70).  See  Ckucifixiox  of  Jesus. 

That  the  movement  did  not  end  with  the  crucifix¬ 
ion,  but  gave  birth  to  that  belief  in  the  risen  Christ 
which  brought  the  scattered  adherents 
The  Risen  together  and  founded  Christianity,  is 

Christ.  due  to  two  psychic  forces  that  never 
before  had  come  so  strongly  into  play: 
(1)  the  great  personality  of  Jesus,  which  had  so  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  the  simple  people  of  Galilee  as  to 
become  a  living  power  to  them  even  after  his  death; 
and  (2)  the  transcendentalism,  or  other-worldliness, 
in  which  those  penance  doing,  saintly  men  and 
women  of  the  common  classes,  in  their  longing  for 
godliness,  lived.  In  entranced  visions  they  beheld 
their  crucified  Messiah  expounding  the  Scriptures 
for  them,  or  breaking  the  bread  for  them  at  their 
love-feasts,  or  even  assisting  them  when  they  were 
out  on  the  lake  fishing  (Luke  xxiv.  15,  30,  31,  36; 
John  xx.  19,  xxi.).  In  an  atmosphere  of  such  per¬ 
fect  naivete  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  seemed 
as  natural  as  had  been  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
the  sick.  Memory  and  vision  combined  to  weave 
the  stories  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  (compare 
Matt.  xiv.  25,  Mark  vi.  49,  and  John  vi.  19  with 
John  xxi.  1-14),  of  the  transfiguration  on  the  Mount 
(compare  Matt.  xvii.  1-13,  Mark  ix.  2-13,  and  Luke 
ix.  29-36  with  Matt,  xxviii.  16  et  seq .),  and  of  his 
moving  through  the  air  to  be  near  the  divine  throne, 
served  by  the  angels  and  the  hoi}-  (not  “wild”) 
beasts  (“hayyot”),  and  holding  Scriptural  combats 
with  Satan  (Mark  i.  12,  13 ;  Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  compare 
with  Acts  vii.  15,  vii.  55).  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
having  once  become  an  axiomatic  truth  to  the  “be¬ 
lievers,”  as  they  called  themselves,  his  whole  life 
was  reconstructed  and  woven  together  out  of  Mes¬ 
sianic  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  In  him  all  the 

Tcst-imcnt.  prophecies  liad  44  to  be  fulfilled.  ”  (XLatt 

i.  22;  ii.  5,  lo,  17;  iii.  3;  iv.  14;  viii.  17;  xii.  17: 
xiii.  14,  35;  xx.  14;  xxvi.  56;  xxvii.  19;  John  xii. 
38;  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  9;  xix.  24,  36). 
Thus,  according  to  the  Jewish  view,  shared  by 
many  Christian  theologians,  there  grew  up,  through 
a  sort  of  Messianic  Midrash,  the  myths  of  Jesus’ 
birth  from  a  virgin  (after  Isa.  vii.  14),  in  Bethlehem, 
the  city  of  David  (after  Micah  v.  1  et  seq . ;  there 
was  a  town  of  Bethlehem  also  in  Galilee,  which 
Gratz  identifies  with  Nazareth ;  see  “  Monatssclirift, ” 
xxix.  481);  the  genealogies  in  Luke  iii.  23-38  and 
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in  Matt.  i.  1-17,  with  the  singular  stress  laid  upon 
Tamar,  Rahab,  and  Ruth,  the  converted  sinners  and 
heathens,  as  mothers  of  the  elect  one  (compare  Gen. 
R.  ii. ;  I-Ior.  10b;  Nazir  23b;  Meg.  14b);  likewise  the 
story  of  Jesus’  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  ri¬ 
ding  upon  a  young  ass  (after  Zecli.  ix.  9),  and  of  his 
being  hailed  by  the  people’s  “Hosanna”  (alter  Ps. 
cxviii.  26;  compare  Midi*.  Teh.  to  the  passage;  also 
Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  and  parallels). 

Similarly,  his  healing  powers  were  made  proofs 
of  his  Messialisliip  (after  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6;  compare 
Gen.  R.  xcv.  and  Midi*.  Teh.  cxlviii.),  also  his  death 
on  the  cross  was  taken,  with  reference  to  Isa.  liii. 
and  old  Essene  tradition  of  the  suffering  Messiah 
(Pesik.  R.  xxxiv.-xxxvii.),  to  be  the  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  for  man’s  sin  (John  i. 
29;  Acts  viii.  32;  Rev.  xiii.  8;  compare  Enoch  xc.  8), 
and  his  resurrection  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
(after  Zecli.  xiv.  5:  I  Cliron.  iii.  24;  Sib^yllines,  ii. 
242;  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  I  Tliess.  iv.  16).  Men  held 
their  love-feasts  in  his  memory — turned  into  paschal 
feasts  of  the  new  covenant  (Matt.  xxvi.  28,  and  par¬ 
allels;  John  xix.  33  et  seq.) — and  led  lives  of  volun¬ 
tary  poverty  and  of  partial  celibacy  (Acts  ii.  44; 
Matt.  xix.  12). 

Out  of  these  elements  arose  the  life-picture  of 
Jesus,  shaped  after  later  events  and  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  reflecting  the  hostile  sentiments  entertained 
against  the  Jewish  people  b}r  the  new  sect  when,  in 
the  final  struggle  with  Rome,  the  latter  no  longer 
shared  the  views  and  destinies  of  the  former.  Many 
autinomistic  views  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  have 
their  origin  in  Pauline— i.e.,  anti- Judean— circles. 
Thus  the  saying,  “Not  that  which  goetli  into  the 
mouth  defiletli  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometli  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defiletli  a  man  ”  (Matt.  xv.  11,  and 
parallels),  is  irreconcilable  with  Peter’s  action  and 
vision  in  Acts  xi.  1-10.  What  Jesus  actually  said 
and  did  is  difficult  to  determine.  Many  of  liis  teach¬ 
ings  can  be  traced  to  rabbinical  sayings 

Jesus’  current  in  the  Pharisaic  schools;  and 
Teachings,  many  sentences,  if  not  entire  chapters, 
have  been  taken  over  from  Essene 
writings  (see  Did asc alia;  Essenes;  Golden  Rule; 
Jesus  of  Nazaretii;  Matthew). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  utterances  of  striking 
originality  and  wondrous  power  which  denote  great 
genius.  He  certainly  had  a  message  to  bring  to  the 
forlorn,  to  “ the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel” 
(Matt.  x.  6,  xv.  24),  to  the  outcast,  to  the  lower  classes, 
to  the  “  ‘am  ha-arez,”  to  the  sinners,  and  to  the  publi¬ 
cans.  And  whether  the  whole  life-picture  is  reality 
or  poetic  imagination,  in  him  the  Essene  ideal  reached 
its  culmination.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  speak,  as 
Christian  theologians  do,  of  a  possible  recognition 
or  an  actual  rejection  of  Jesus’  Cliristship  by  the 
Jews.  Whatever  his  greatness  as  teacher  or  as 
friend  of  the  people,  this  could  not  establish  liis  claim 
to  the  Messianic  title;  and  whether  his  Galilean  fol¬ 
lowers  were  justified  in  according  it  to  him,  or  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  in  denying  it  and  in  de¬ 
nouncing  him  to  the  Roman  prefect — probably  more 
from  fear  than  from  spite  (John  xix.  15)— is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  decided  from  the  scanty  records 
(compare  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  31;  xix.  47,  48; 
xx.  19;  xxiii.  43  with  Matt,  xxvii.  25-28;  Mark  xv. 


14;  Luke  xxiii.  23  (see  Crucifixion).  The  vehement 
language  of  Jesus,  in  denouncing  Sadducean  misrule 
and  the  hypocrisy  and  narrowness  of  the  Pharisaic 
leaders,  was  not  altogether  new  and  unheard  of:  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  Essene  preachers,  the  popu¬ 
lar  Haggadists  (see  Pharisees  and  Sadducees). 
Most  of  liis  teachings,  a  great  number  of  which  echo 
rabbinical  sayings,  and  have  been  misunderstood  or 
misapplied  altogether  by  the  late  Gospel  compilers 
(see  Gospels,  The  Four),  were  addressed  to  a  circle 
of  men  who  lived  in  a  world  of  their  own,  far  away 
from  the  centers  of  commerce  and  industry.  His 
attitude  toward  Judaism  is  defined  by  the  words: 
“  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  ful¬ 
fil”  (Matt.  v.  17).  The  rejection  of  the  Law  by 
Christianity,  therefore,  was  a  departure  from  its 
Christ,  all  the  New  Testament  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  He  himself  declined 
even  the  title  of  “good  master,”  because  he  wanted 
to  reserve  this  epithet  for  God  alone  (Matt.  xix.  17): 
Christianity,  contrary  to  all  his  teaching,  turned 
him  into  a  God. 

II.  This  radical  change  was  brought  about  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus  or  Paul,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church,  though  Peter  formed  the  first 
community  of  the  risen  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  16;  Acts 
i.  15;  I  Cor.  xv.  5).  Having,  under  the  influence 
of  a  vision,  turned  from  an  earnest  persecutor  of 
the  new  sect  into  its  vigorous  champion  (Acts  ix. 
1-14,  xxii.  3-16,  xxvi.  9-18;  I  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8  et 
seq. ;  Gal.  i.  16),  he  construed  the  belief  in  the  ato¬ 
ning  death  of  Christ  held  by  the  rest  into  a  system 
altogether  antagonistic  to  Judaism 
Paul’s  and  its  Law,  claiming  to  have  received 
Anti-  the  apostlesliip  to  the  heathen  world 
nomistic  from  the  Christ  he  beheld  in  his  visions. 

and  Operating  with  certain  Gnostic  ideas, 
Gnostic  which  rendered  the  Messiah  as  Son 
Views.  of  God  a  cosmic  power,  like  Philo’s 
“  logos,”  aiding  in  the  world’s  creation 
and  mediating  between  God  and  man,  he  saw  both 
in  the  Crucifixion  and  in  the  Incarnation  acts  of 
divine  self-humiliation  suffered  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
deeming  a  world  polluted  and  doomed  by  sin  since 
the  fall  of  Adam.  Faith  alone  in  Christ  should  save 
man,  baptism  being  the  seal  of  the  belief  in  God’s 
redeeming  love.  It  meant  dying  with  Christ  to  sin 
which  is  inherited  from  Adam,  and  rising  again  with 
Christ  to  put  on  the  new  Adam  (Rom.  vi.  1-4 ;  I  Cor. 
xv. ;  Gal.  iii.— iv.).  See  Baptism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  taught,  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  seal  of  which  was  Circumcision,  failed  to  redeem 
man,  because  it  made  sin  unavoidable.  By  a  course 
of  reasoning  he  discarded  the  Law  as  being  under 
the  curse  (Gal.  iii.  10  et  seq.),  declaring  only  those 
who  believed  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  to  be 
free  from  all  bondage  (Gal.  iv.).  In  opposition 
to  those  wlio  distinguished  between  full  Prose¬ 
lytes  and  “proselytes  of  the  gate,”  who  only  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Noachidian  laws  (Acts  xv.  20),  he  abro¬ 
gated  the  whole  Law ;  claiming  God  to  be  the  god  of 
the  heathen  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  iii.  29). 
Yet  in  enunciating  this  seemingly  liberal  doctrine 
he  deprived  faith,  as  typified  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
6;  Rom.  iv.  3),  of  its  naturalness,  and  forged  the 
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shackles  of  the  Christian  dogma,  with  its  terrors  of 
damnation  and  liell  for  the  unbeliever.  God,  as 
Father  and  the  just  Ruler,  was  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground;  and  the  Christ — who  in  the  Gospels  as  well 
as  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  figured  as 
judge  of  the  souls  under  God’s  sovereignty  (Matt. 

xvi,  27,  xxv.  31-38;  compare  Enoch,  iv.  xiv.  et 
seq.  ;  IIEsd.  vii.  33  with  Rom.  xiv.  10;  II  Cor.  v.  10) 
— was  rendered  the  central  figure,  because  he,  as 
head  and  glory  of  the  divine  kingdom,  has,  like  Bel 
of  Babylonian  mythology  fighting  with  the  dragon, 
to  combat  Satan  and  his  kingdom  of  evil,  sin,  and 
death.  While  thus  opening  wide  the  door  to  admit 
the  pagan  world,  Paul  caused  the  influx  of  the  en¬ 
tire  pagan  mythology  in  the  guise  of  Gnostic  and 
anti-Gnostic  names  and  formulas.  No  wonder  if  he 
was  frequently  assailed  and  beaten  by  the  officials 
of  the  synagogue:  he  used  this  very  synagogue, 
which  during  man}''  centuries  had  been  made  the 
center  of  Jewish  propaganda  also  among  the  heathen 
for  the  pure  monotheistic  faith  of  Abraham  and  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  the  starting-point  of  his  antinomis- 
tic  and  anti -Judean  agitations  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  1, 

xvii.  1  et  seq, ,  xxi.  27). 

Fora  long  time  Christianity  regarded  itself  as  part 
of  Judaism.  It  had  its  center  in  Jerusalem  (Irenams, 
“Adversus  Hcereses,  i.  26);  its  first 
Early  fi fteen  bishops  were  circumcised  Jews , 

Christi-  they  observed  the  Law  and  were  rather 
anity  unfriendly  to  heathenism  (Sulpicius 

a  Jewish  Severus,  “Ilistoria  Sacra,”  ii.  31; 
Sect.  Eusebius,  “  Hist.  Eccl.  ”  iv.  5 ;  compare 
Matt.  xv.  26),  while  they  held  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the  S3rnagogue  (see 
Griitz,“  Gescli.  der  Juden,”  iv.  373  et  seq . ;  and  Ebion- 
ites,  Minim,  and  Nazarenes).  Many  a  halakic  and 
haggadic  discussion  is  recorded  in  the  Talmud  as 
having  taken  place  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Rabbis  (see  Jacob  the  Gnostic).  Probably  the 
Christian  Congregation,  or  Church  of  the  Saints, 
did  not  distinguish  itself  in  outward  form  from 
the  “Iyehala  Kaddisha”  at  Jerusalem,  under  which 
name  the  Essene  community  survived  the  downfall 
of  the  Temple  (Ber.  9b;  compare  Eccl.  R.  ix.  9: 
‘Edah  Kedoshah).  Of  course,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Judean  state  and  the  cessation 
of  sacrifice  could  not  but  promote  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (see  Justin,  “Dial,  cum  Try pli. ”  xi.);  and 
under  the  impression  of  these  important  events  the 
Gospels  were  written  and  accordingly  colored. 
Still,  Jew  and  Christian  looked  in  common  for  the 
erection  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  Messiah 
either  soon  to  appear  or  to  reappear  (see  Joed,  “  Blicke 
in  die  Religionsgescli.”  i.  32  et  seq.).  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  struggle  with  Rome  in  the  days  of  Bar 
Kokba  and  Akiba  that,  amidst  denunciations  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians  and  execrations  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  those  hostilities  began 
which  separated  Church  and  S^ynagogue  forever, 
and  made  the  former  an  ally  of  the  arch-enemy. 
Pauline  Christianity  greatly  aided  in  the  Romani¬ 
zing  of  the  Church.  It  gravitated  toward  Rome  as 
toward  the  great  world-empire,  and  soon  the  Church 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  heir  to  Edom  (Gen. 
xx  vii.  40).  The  emperor  Constantine  completed  what 
Paul  had  begun — a  world  hostile  to  the  faith  in  which 


Jesus  had  lived  and  died.  The  Council  of  Nice  in 
325  determined  that  Church  and  Synagogue  should 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  that  whatever  smacked 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  freedom  of  man,  or 
offered  a  Jewish  aspect  of  worship,  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  Catholic  Christendom. 

Three  causes  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in  making 
the  Pauline  system  dominant  in  the  Church.  First, 
the  pagan  world,  particularly  its  lower 
Paganism  classes,  having  lost  faith  in  its  old 
Pre-  gods,  yearned  for  a  redeemer,  a  man- 
dominant.  like  god,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
captivated  by  that  work  of  redeeming 
love  which  the  Christian  communities  practised, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  pursuance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Essene  ideals  (see  Charity).  Secondly,  the 
blending  of  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Hellenic  thought 
created  those  strange  mystic  or  Gnostic  s}' stems 
which  fascinated  and  bewildered  the  minds  of  the 
more  educated  classes,  and  seemed  to  lend  a  deeper 
meaning  to  the  old  beliefs  and  superstitions.  Thirdly, 
woman  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  new  factor  of 
Church  life.  While  the  women  of  Syria  and  of 
Rome  were  on  the  whole  attracted  by  the  brightness 
and  purity  of  Jewish  home  life,  women  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  most  of  all  in  Paul’s  life  and  letters, 
are  prominent  in  other  directions.  Aside  from  those 
visions  of  Mary  Magdalene  which  lent  support  to 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  1, 
and  parallels),  there  was  an  undisguised  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  women  of  these 
Woman’s  circles,  such  as  Salome;  Thecla,  the 
Part  in  the  friend  of  Paul ;  and  others  (see  “  Gos- 
Early  pel  of  the  Egyptians,”  in  Clement, 
Church.  “Stromata,”  iii.  964;  Conybeare, 
“Apology  and  Acts  of  Apollonius 
and  Other  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity,”  pp. 
24,  183,  284),  to  free  themselves  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  those  principles  upon  which  the  sanctity 
of  home  rested  (see  Eccl.  R.  vii.  26).  A  morbid  emo¬ 
tionalism,  prizing  love  as  “  the  greatest -of  all  things  ” 
in  place  of  truth  and  justice,  and  a  pagan  view  of 
holiness  which  tended  to  make  life  oscillate  be¬ 
tween  austere  asceticism  (demanding  virginity  and 
eunuchism)  on  the  one  side,  and  licentiousness  on 
the  other  (see  Matt.  xix.  12;  Sulpicius  Severus, 
“Dialog! Duo,”  i.  9, 13,  15;  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.” 
vi.  8;  Clement,  l.c.  iii.  4;  Cyprian,  Ep.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii. 
14),  went  hand  in  hand  with  Gnosticism.  Against 
this  exaggeration  of  the  divine  attribute  of  love  and 
the  neglect  of  that  of  justice,  the  Rabbis  in  the 
ancient  Mishnah  seem  to  utter  their  warning  (Meg. 
iv.  9 ;  Yer.  Ber.  i.  3).  When,  finally,  the  reaction  set 
in,  and  Gnosticism  both  as  an  intellectual  and  as  a 
sexual  degeneracy  (compare  Sifre  on  Num.  xv.  39) 
was  checked  by  a  strong  counter-movement  in  favor 
of  positive  Christianity,  two  principles  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  character  were  laid  down  by  the  framers  of 
the  Church:  (1)  the  Trinitarian  dogma  with  all  its 
corollaries;  and  (2)  a  double  code  of  morality,  one 
for  the  world-fleeing  monks  and  nuns  and  the  clergy 
— called  the  really  religious  ones — and  another  for 
the  laity,  the  men  of  the  world. 

The  Trinitarian  formula  first  occurs  in  Matthew 
(xxviii.  19,  R.  Y.)  in  the  words  spoken  by  the  risen 
Christ  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee:  “Go  ye  therefore, 
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and  make  disciples  of  all  the  [heathen]  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ” ; 

Trini-  but  it  appears  to  have  been  still 
tarianism.  unknown  to  Paul  (I  Cor.  vi.  11;  Acts 
ii.  38). 

It  is  quite  significant  for  the  historian  to  observe 
that,  while  in  the  older  Gospel  (Mark  xii.  29)  Jesus 
began  reciting  the  first  commandment  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  confession,  “Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one,”  this  verse  is  omitted  in  Matt.  xxii. 
37.  Christ,  the  preexistent  Messiah  (Gen.  R.  i.), 
being  either  identified  with  the  Shekinali  or  divine 
glory  (Rom.  ix.  4;  Col.  i.  27 ;  see  Mayor,  “Epistle  of 
James,”  p.  75,  notes),  or  with  the  “Memra”  or 
“Logos,”  Philo’s  second  god  (“Fragments,”  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  625;  compare  “  De  Somniis,”  i.  39-41, 
ed.  Mangey,  i.  655  et  seq .),  was  raised  b}7  Paul  to  the 
rank  of  a  god  and  placed  alongside  of  God  the  Father 
(I  Cor.  viii.  6,  xii.  3;  Titus  ii.  13;  compare  I  John 
v.  20);  and  in  II  Cor.  xiii,  14  the  Trinity  is  almost 
complete.  In  vain  did  the  early  Christians  protest 
against  the  deification  of  Jesus  (“  Clementine  Hom¬ 
ilies,”  x  vi.  15).  He  is  in  Paul’s  system  the  image  of 
God  the  Father  (II  Cor.  iv.  4;  compare  I  Cor.  viii, 
6) ;  and,  being  opposed  “  to  Satan,  the  god  of  this 
world,”  his  title  “God  of  the  world  to  come”  is  as¬ 
sured.  However  repugnant  expressions  such  as  “the 
blood,”  “the  suffering,”  and  “the  death  of  God” 
(Ignatius,  “Ad.  Romanus,”  iii.,  v.  13;  idem,  “Ad. 
Ephesios,”  i.  1;  Tertullian,  “Ad  Praxeam  ”)  must 
have  been  to  the  still  monotheistic  sentiment  of 
many,  the  opponents  of  Jesus’  deification  were  de¬ 
feated  as  Jewish  heretics  (Tertullian,  l.e.  30;  see 
Ariaxism  and  Monarchians). 

The  idea  of  a  Trinity,  which,  since  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  especially  through  Basil  the  Great  (370), 
had  become  the  Catholic  dogma,  is  of  course  re¬ 
garded  by  Jews  as  antagonistic  to  their  monothe¬ 
istic  faith  and  as  due  to  the  paganistic  tendency  of 
the  Church ;  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  to¬ 
gether  with  “the  Holy  Ghost  [“Ruah  ha-Iyodesli”] 
conceived  of  as  a  female  being,”  having  their  paral¬ 
lels  in  all  the  heathen  nyythologies,  as  has  been  shown 
by  many  Christian  scholars,  such  as  Zimmcrn,  in 
his“Vater,  Solin,  und  Fursprecher,  ”  1896,  and  in 
Schrader’s  “K.  A.  T.”  1902,  p.  377;  Ebers,  in  his 
“  Sinnbildliclies:  die  Koptisclie  Kunst,”  1892,  p.  10; 
and  others. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Demiurgos,  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  god,  threatened  to  becloud  Jewish  monotheism 
(see  Gnosticism  and  Elisha  hex  Abuyah):  but 
this  was  at  once  checked,  and  the  absolute  unity 
of  God  became  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  “If  a  man  says:  ‘  I  am  God,’  he  lies,  and  if 
‘  Son  of  man,’  he  will  repent,”  was  the  bold  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Kum.  xxiii.  18,  given  by  R.  Abbahu  with 
reference  to  Christianity  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii.  1,  65b). 

“  When  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  of  the  ‘  Son  of  God  ’ 
(Dan.  iii.  25),  an  angel  came  and  smote  him  on  the 
face,”  saying:  “Hath  God  a  son?”  (Yer.  Shab.  vi. 
8d).  In  the  Church,  Unitarianism  was  suppressed 
and  persecuted  whenever  it  endeavored  to  assert  its 
birthright  to  reason;  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to 
Justinian’s  fanatic  persecution  of  the  Syrian  Uni¬ 
tarians  that  Islam,  with  its  insistence  on  pure  mono¬ 


theism,  triumphed  over  the  Eastern  Church.  Hence¬ 
forth  Moslem  and  Jewish  philosophy  stood  together 
for  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  not 

Persecu-  allowing  any  predicate  of  the  Deity 
tionof  which  might  endanger  this  principle 
Unitarians,  (see  Attributes);  whereas  Christian 
philosophers,  from  Augustine  to  Hegel 
successively,  attempted  to  overcome  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  difficulties  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  Trinity 
(see  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  “  Glaubenslehre,”  i. 
425-490). 

The  next  radical  deviation  from  Judaism  was 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of 
God;  the  canonical  and,  still  more,  the  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  offering  the  wel¬ 
come  points  of  support  to  justify  such  a  cult.  The 
Jew  could  only  abhor  the  medieval  adoration  of 
Mary,  which  seemed  to  differ  little  from  the  worship 
of  Isis  and  her  sou  Ilorus,  Isthar  and  Tammuz,  Frig 
and  Balder.  Yet  this  was  but  part  of  the  human¬ 
ization  of  the  Deity  and  deification  of  man  instituted 
in  the  Church  in  the  shape  of  image-worship,  de¬ 
spite  synods  and  imperial  decrees,  prohibitions 
and  iconoclasm.  The  cross,  the  lamb,  and  the  fish, 
as  symbols  of  the  new  faith,  failed  to  satisfy  the 
heathen  minds;  in  the  terms  of  John  of  Damascus, 
they  demanded  “to  see  the  image  of  God,  while 
God  the  Father  was  hidden  from  sight  ” ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  second  commandment  had  to  give 
way  (see “Image- Worship,”  in  Scliaff-Herzog,  “En- 
cyc.”).  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Jews  beheld 
idolatry  in  all  this,  and  felt  constrained  to  apply  the 
law,  “Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods” 
(Ex.  xxiii.  13;  Mek.  to  the  passage  and  Sanh.  63b), 
also  to  Jesus;  so  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  Jewish  teachers  was  shunned  by  the  medi¬ 
eval  Jew.  Still,  the  Jewish  code  of  law  offered 
some  toleration  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  in  that  it 
permitted  semi-proselytes  (“ger  tosliab”)  to  wor¬ 
ship  other  divine  powers  together  with  the  One  God 
(Tosef.,  Sanh.  63b;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Ilayyim, 
156,  Moses  Isserles’  note). 

It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  for  the  Jew  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  pagan  idolatry  and  Christian 
image- worship  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yo- 
Medieval  reh  De‘ah,  141).  Moreover,  image-wor- 

Image-  ship  went  hand  in  hand  with  relic- 
Worship.  worship  and  saint- worship;  and  so 
the  door  w7as  opened  wide  to  admit  in 
the  guise  of  saints  the  various  deities  of  paganism, 
the  policy  of  the  medieval  Church  being  to  create  a 
large  pantheon  of  saints,  apostles,  and  angels  along¬ 
side  of  the  Trinity  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conquest 
of  heathen  nations.  In  contrast  to  the  uncompromi¬ 
sing  attitude  of  Judaism,  the  Church  was  ever  ready 
for  compromise  to  win  the  great  multitudes.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  polytheism  which  led  to  all  those 
abuses  the  opposition  to  which  was  the  chief  factor 
of  the  Reformation — whose  aim  and  purpose  were 
a  return  to  Pauline  Christianity  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  the  help  of  a  deeper  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  the  hand  of  Jewish  scholarship  (see 
Luther  ;  Reformation  ;  Reuciilin). 

But  the  Trinitarian  dogma  rested  mainly  upon 
Paul’s  conception  of  the  mediatorship  of  Christ. 
For  no  sooner  was  the  idea  of  the  atoning  power 
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of  the  death  of  the  righteous  (Isa.  liii.  4-10;  see 
Atonement)  applied  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xx.  28;  Luke 
xxii.  37;  Acts  viii.  32)  than  Christ 
Mediator-  became  the  necessary  mediator,  “de- 
ship  livering  man  from  the  power  of 
of  Christ.  Satan  and  the  last  enemy— death  ”  (I 
Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Col.  i.  13 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  26). 
While  Judaism  has  no  room  for  dualism,  since  God 
spoke  through  the  seer,  “I  formed  the  light  and 
created  the  darkness:  I  make  peace  and  create  evil” 
(Isa.  xlv.  7) ;  and  while  the  divine  attributes  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  love,  punitive  wrath  and  forgiving  mercy, 
are  only  contrasted  (D’TDmn  moipnnm  Ber.  7a; 
Philo,  “  Quis  Rerum  Divinarum  Ileres  Sit,”  xxxiv. ; 
Siegfried,  “  Philo,”  pp.  213  seq.),  but  never  divided 
into  separate  powers,  the  world  of  featan  and  the 
world  of  Christ  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  and 
an  at- on  e-men  t  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  is  necessi¬ 
tated  in  the  Pauline  system  (Col.  i.  20;  Rom.  hi.  25). 

God  had  to  reconcile  the  world  to  Himself  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  (II  Cor.  v.  18)  and  render  “the 
children  of  wrath  ”  children  of  His  grace  (Ephes.  ii. 
3;  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  10).  “The  love  of  God  required 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  begotten  Son  ”  (John  iii.  16). 
This  view  is  regarded  as  repugnant  by  the  pure  mono¬ 
theistic  sentiment  of  the  Jew,  itself  grounded  upon 
the  spirituality  and  holiness  of  God,  and  was  op¬ 
posed  by  R.  Akiba  when  he,  with  direct  reference 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  said:  “Happy  are  ye, 
Israelites!  Before  whom  do  ye  purify  yourselves, 
and  who  is  the  one  who  purifietli  you  but  your 
Father  in  heaven,  for  it  is  said :  ‘  Israel’s  hope  [“  milp 
weh,”  also  interpreted  as  “  source  of  purification  ”]  is 
God  ’  ”  (Jer.  xvii.  13 ;  Mislmah  Yoma,  end).  But  the 
whole  dogma  of  Jesus’  incarnation  and  crucifixion 
has  for  its  background  a  world  of  sin  and  death 
ruled  by  Satan  and  his  hosts  of  demons  (II  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Eplies.  ii.  1,  vi.  12  et  seq.‘,  II  Tim.  ii.  26).  In 
fact,  the  whole  coming  of  Christ  is  viewed  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  battle  with  Satan  (see  Matt.  iv. 
1  et  seq.,  xii.  29;  Luke  x.  18;  John  xii.  31;  John 
iii.  8).  The  story  of  Adam’s  fall,  which  caused  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  to  say  (ii.  24)  that  “  through  the 
envy  of  the  devil  death  came  into  the  world  ”  (com¬ 
pare  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxv.  24),  was  made  by  Paul 
(compare  II  Esdras  iii.  7,  21,  and  Apoc.  Baruch, 
xvii.  3)  the  keynote  of  the  entire  human  history 
(Rom.  v.  12).  For  those  of  the  Rabbis  who  accepted 
this  view  the  Law  was  an  antidote  against  “  the 
venom  of  the  Serpent  ”— that  is,  the  germ  or  the 
inclination  to  sin  (‘Ab.  Zarah,  22b;  Shab.  146a);  to 
Paul,  who  antagonized  the  Law,  the  “breath  of  the 
serpent”  became  a  power  of  sin  and  everlasting 
doom  of  such  a  nature  that  none  but  God  Himself, 
through  Christ  His  son,  could  overcome  it. 

In  adopting  this  view  as  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  the  Church  deprived  man  of  both  his  moral 
and  his  intellectual  birthright  as  the  child  of  God 
(Tertullian,  “Dc  Anima,”  xvi.,  xl. ; 
The  Doc-  Augustine,  “DeNuptiis  et  Concupi- 
trine  of  scentiis,”  i.  24,  ii.  34;  Strauss, “  Glau- 
Original  benslelire,”  ii.  43  ct  seq.),  and  declared 
Sin.  all  the  generations  of  man  to  have 
been  born  in  sin  —  a  belief  accepted 
also  by  the  Lutherans  in  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  by  Calvin  (“Institutes,”  II.  i.  6-8;  Strauss,  l.c. 


ii.  49).  In  vain  did  Pelagius,  Socinus,  and  the  Armin- 
ians  protest  against  a  view  which  deprived  man  of 
his  prerogative  as  a  free,  responsible  person  (Strauss, 
l.c.  p.  53).  No  longer  could  the  Christian  recite  the 
ancient  prayer  of  the  Synagogue:  “My  God,  the 
soul  which  Thou  gavest  unto  me  is  pure”  (Ber. 
60b).  And  while,  in  all  Hellenistic  or  pre-Christian 
writings,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Job,  and  other  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  old  were  viewed  as  prototypes  of  humanity, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  being  that  "the 
righteous  among  the  heathen  have  a  share  in  the 
world  to  come”  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  2;  Sanh.  105a; 
see  all  the  passages  and  the  views  of  a  dissenting 
minority  in  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  373-385),  the  Chuicli, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  consigns  without  ex¬ 
ception  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  to  the 
eternal  doom  of  hell  (Strauss,  l.c.  ii.  686,  687). 
Christ’s  descent  into  hell  to  liberate  his  own  soul 
from  the  pangs  of  eternal  doom  became,  therefore, 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Apostolic  creed, 
after  I  Peter  iii.  18,  iv.  6  (see  Schaff-Herzog,  “En- 
cyc.”  art.  “Hell,  Christ’s  Descent  into”).  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  view  of  God  could  not  well  inculcate 
kindly  feelings  toward  Jews  and  heretics;  and  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  medieval  Jew,  the  persecutions  he 
suffered,  and  the  hatred  he  experienced,  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  this  doctrine. 

Paul’s  deprecation  of  the  Law  and  his  laudation 
of  faith  (in  Christ)  as  the  only  saving  power  for  Jew 
and  Gentile  (Rom.  iii.  28,  x.  4;  Gal. 

Faith.  iii.  7  et  seq.)  had,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mental 

Reason,  progress  of  man.  Faith,  as  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Abraham  and  as  demanded 
of  the  people  in  the  Old  Testament  and  rabbinical 
■writings,  is  nilDfcs.  a  simple,  childlike  trust  in  God ; 
and  accordingly  “littleness  of  faith’7 — that  is,  want 
of  perfect  confidence  in  the  divine  goodness— is  de¬ 
clared  by  Jesus  as  well  as  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  unworthy  of  the  true  servant  and  son  of  God 
(Gen.  xv.  6;  Ex.  xiv.  81;  Num.  xiv.  11,  xx.  12; 
Hab.  ii.  4;  II  Chron.  xx.  20;  Mek.  to  Ex.  xiv.  31; 
Matt.  vi.  30;  Sotali  48b).  Paul’s  theology  made 
faith  a  meritorious  act  of  saving  quality  (Rom.  i. 
16) ;  and  the  more  meritorious  it  is  the  less  is  it  in 
liarmonv  with  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  appearing 
rather  as  “  foolishness  ”  (I  Cor.  i.  18-31).  From  this 
it  was  but  one  step  to  Tertullian's  perfect  surren¬ 
der  of  reason,  as  expressed  in  “  Credo  quia  absur- 
dum,”  or,  more  correctly,  “Credibile  quia  ineptum; 
ccrtum  est  quia  impossibile  est  ”  (To  be  believed  be¬ 
cause  it  is  foolish;  certain  because  impossible  ; 
“  De  Carne  Christi,”  v.).  Blind  faith,  which  renders 
the  impossible  possible  (Mark  ix.  23,  24).  produced 
a  credulity  throughout  Christendom  which  became 
indifferent  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  which  depre¬ 
cated  learning,  as  was  shown  by  Draper  (“  History 
of  the  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion  ”)  and 
by  White  (“History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  ”).  A  craving  for  the  miraculous  and 
supernatural  created  ever  new  superstitions,  or 
sanctioned,  under  the  form  of  relic- worship,  old 
pagan  forms  of  belief.  In  the  name  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  reason  and  research  were  condemned, 
Greek  philosophy  and  literature  were  exterminated, 
and  free  thinking  was  suppressed.  TV  liereas  Juda- 
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ism  made  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  rather  of  the 
Torah — which  is  learning’,  and  included  science  and 
philosophy  as  well  as  religion — the  foremost  duty 
of  each  member  of  the  household  (Deut.  vi.  7,  xi. 
19;  Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  §§  18,  26,  41),  medi¬ 
eval  Christianity  tended  to  find  bliss  in  ignorance, 
because  knowledge  and  belief  seemed  incompatible 
(Lecky,  “History  of  European  Morals  from  Augus¬ 
tus  to  Charlemagne,”  ii.  203-210;  idem,  “History 
of  the  Pise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational¬ 
ism  in  Europe,”  i.  1-201). 

It  was  the  resuscitated  pagan  thinkers,  it  was  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Jew,  who  kept  the  lamps  of 
knowledge  and  science  burning;  and  to  them  in  large 
measure  the  revival  of  learning,  through  scholastic 
philosophy  in  the  Catholic  cloisters  and  afterward  in 
western  Europe  in  general,  is  due.  Not  merely  the 
burning  of  witches  aud  heretics,  but  the  charges, 
raised  by  priests  and  mobs  against  the  Jews,  of  having- 
poisoned  the  wells,  pierced  the  consecrated  host,  and 
slain  innocent  children  in  order  to  use  their  blood,  can 
mainly  be  traced  to  that  stupor  of  the  mind  which 
beholds  in  every  intellectual  feat  the  working  of 
Satanic  powers,  alliance  with  which  was  believed 
to  be  bought  with  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  was  ever  busy  infusing  into  the  popular 
mind  the  belief  that  those  rites  which  served  as 
symbolic  expressions  of  the  faith  were  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  “sacrament”  being  the 
Latin  word  used  for  *'  mysterion,  ”  the  name  given  to 
forms  which  had  a  certain  magic  spell  for  the  be¬ 
liever.  Both  baptism  and  the  cucharist  were  re¬ 
garded  as  miracle-working  powers  of  the  Christian 
faith,  on  participation  in  which  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  depended,  and  exclusion  from  which  meant 
eternal  damnation  (see  the  literature  in  Scliaff- 
Herzog,  “Encyc.”  s.v.  “Sacrament”). 

The  expectation  by  early  Christianity  of  a  speedy 
regeneration  of  the  world  by  the  reappearance 
of  Jesus  exerted  a  strange  influ- 
Asceticism  ence  also  on  the  whole  moral  and 
in  the  Mon-  social  state  of  humanity.  The  entire 
asteries.  Christian  life  being  a  preparation  for 
the  world  to  come  (and  this  change 
being  expected  to  take  place  soon;  Matt.  x.  28;  I 
Cor.  i.  7 ;  I  Peter  i.  13),  only  those  that  renounced 
^ie  j°ys  the  flesh  were  certain  of  entering  the 
latter.  This  view  gave  rise  to  asceticism  in  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  for  which  genuine  religiosity  was  claimed ; 
while  marriage,  home,  and  state,  and  all  earthly  com¬ 
forts,  were  only  concessions  to  the  flesh.  Henceforth 
the  ideal  life  for  the  priest  and  recluse  was  to  differ 
from  that  for  the  people  at  large,  who  were  to 
rank  as  inferiors  (Strauss,  l.c.  i.  41  et  seq.).  Whereas 
in  Judaism  the  high  priest  was  not  allowed  to  offici¬ 
ate  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  unless  he  had  a  wife 
that  made  home  sacred  to  him  (Yoma  i.  1,  after  Lev. 
xvi.  11,  17),  celibacy  and  virginity  were  prized  as 
the  higher  virtues  of  the  Christian  elect  contempt 
of  the  world  with  all  its  material,  social,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits  being  rendered  the  ideal  of  life  (see 
Ziegler,  “Gesch.  der  Ethik,”  1886,  pp.  192-242). 
Thus,  to  the  Jew  Christendom,  from  the  days  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  presented  a  strange  aspect. 
The  Church,  formerly  the  declared  enemy  of  Pome- 
Babel  (Rev.  xvii.),  had  become  her  ally,  accepting 


Edom’s  blessing,  “By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live” 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40),  as  her  own;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  appeared  her  priests  (“gallah  ”  =  hair-clipped) 
aud  monks  (“  kummarim  ”),  in  the  guise  of  the  old 
Hebrew  Nazarites  and  saints,  claiming  to  be  the  true 
heirs  to  Israel’s  prophecy  and  priesthood.  Indeed, 
medieval  J udaism  and  Christianity  formed  the  great¬ 
est  contrast.  Children  of  the  same  household,  invo¬ 
king  the  same  God  and  using  the  same  Scriptures  as 
His  revealed  word,  they  interpreted  differently  life 
and  its  meaning,  God  and  religion.  Their  Bible*  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  festivals,  their  whole  bent  of  mind  and  soul, 
had  become  widely  divergent.  They  no  longer  un¬ 
derstood  each  other. 

Yet,  while  neither  Augustine  nor  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  the  chief  framers  of  the  Church  dogma,  nor 
even  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  Reform- 
Medieval  ers,  had  any  tolerance  for  Jew  or  Mos- 
Jewish.  lem,  the  authorities  of  the  Synagogue 
Views  of  accorded  to  Christianity  and  Islam  a 
Christi-  high  providential  mission  in  human 
anity.  history.  Saadi  a  (died  942),  the  first  to 
examine  the  Christian  dogma,  says  (in 
his  “Emunot  we-Dedt,”  ii.  5)  that,  unconcerned  by 
the  sensual  Trinitarian  belief  of  the  common  crowd, 
he  would  discuss  only  the  speculative  value  given 
by  Christian  thinkers  to  the  Trinity;  and  so, "with 
penetrating  acumen  and  profound  earnestness  and 
love  of  truth,  he  endeavors  to  lay  bare  either  the 
metaphysical  errors  of  those  who,  as  he  says,  make 
of  such  attributes  as  life,  power,  and  knowledge 
separate  parts  of  the  Deity,  or  the  defects  of  the 
various  philosophical  constructions  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  (see  Kaufmann,  “Gesch.  der  Attributen- 
lehre,”  pp.  38-52;  Guttmann,  “Die  Religionsphilo- 
sophie  des  Saadia,”  pp.  103-113). 

Grander  still  is  the  view  of  Christianity  taken  by 
Judah  ha-Levi  in  the  “Cuzari.”  After  having  re¬ 
jected  as  incompatible  with  reason  all  the  claims  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  Christ’s  origin  (i.  5),  and  remarked 
that  both  Christianity  and  Islam  accepted  the  roots, 
but  not  the  logical  conclusions,  of  Israel’s  faith, 
(iv.  11)— rather  amalgamating  the  same  with  pagan 
rites  and  notions— he  declares  (iv.  23)  that  both 
form  the  preparatory  steps  to  the  Messianic  time 
which  will  ripen  the  fruit  in  which  adherents  of 
those  faiths,  too,  will  have  a  share,  all  the  branches 
thus  proving  to  be  “the  one  tree”  of  Israel  (Ezek. 
x xxvii.  17 ;  see  D.  Cassel,  “  Das  Buck  Kazan,”  337). 
This  view  is  shared  by  Maimonides,  who  writes  in 
“Yad,”  Melakim,  xi.  4:  “The  teachings  of  the 
Nazarene  and  the  Islimaelite  [Mohammed]  serve  the 
divine  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  who  is  sent  to  make  the  whole  world  perfect 
by  worshiping  God  with  one  spirit:  for  they  have 
spread  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  law  of 
truth  over  the  wide  globe ;  and,  whatever  of  errors 
they  adhere  to,  they  will  turn  toward  the  full  truth 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Messianic  time.”  And  in  his 
Responsa  (No.  58)  he  declares:  “The  Christians  be¬ 
lieve  and  profess  in  common  with  us  that  the  Bible 
is  of  divine  origin  and  given  through  Moses,  our 
teacher;  they  have  it  completely  written  down, 
though  they  frequently  interpret  it  differently.” 

The  great  rabbinical  authorities,  R.  Gershom  of 
Mayence  (d.  1040;  see  “Ha-Hoker,  ”  i.  2,  45);  Rasiii 
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and  liis  school;  the  French  Tosafists  of  the  twelfth 
century  (cAb.  Zarah,  2a);  Solomon  ben  Adret  of 
Barcelona,  of  the  thirteenth  century;  Isaac  b.  Slie- 
shet  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Responsa  No.  119); 
Joseph  Caro  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  156, 
end;  Yoreli  Dehih,  148;  and  Hoshen  Mishpat,  266), 
and  Moses  Isserles  of  the  sixteenth  century  declare 
that  Christians  are  to  be  regarded  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate  and  not  as  idolaters,  in  spite  of  their  image- 
worship.  Still  more  emphatic  in  the  recognition  of 
Christianity,  as  teaching  a  belief  in  the  Creator, 
revelation,  retribution,  and  resurrection,  is  Joseph 
Yaabez,  a  victim  of  Spanish  persecution  (1492), 
who,  in  his  “Ma’amar  lia-Ahdut,”  iii.,  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  44  but  for  these  Christian  nations  we 
might  ourselves  have  become  infirm  in  our  faith  dur¬ 
ing  our  long  dispersion.  ” 

The  same  generous  view  is  taken  by  his  contem¬ 
porary  Isaac  Arama  (“  ‘Akedat  Yizhak,”  lxxxviii.). 
Eliezer  Ashkenazi  (sixteenth  century)  warns  his  co¬ 
religionists,  in  his  44  Ma‘ase  ha-Shem,  ”  written  in  Tur¬ 
key,  44  not  to  curse  a  whole  Christian  nation  because 
a  portion  wrongs  us,  as  little  as  one  would  curse 
one’s  own  brother  or  son  for  some  wrong  inflicted.” 
Jacob  Emdcn  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  wrote :  44  Christianity  has  been  given  as  part  of 
the  Jewish  religion  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentile 
world;  and  its  founder  has  even  made  the  moral 
laws  stricter  than  are  those  contained  in  Mosaism. 
There  are,  accordingly,  many  Christians  of  high 
qualities  and  excellent  morals  who  keep  from  hatred 
and  do  no  harm,  even  to  their  enemies.  Would 
that  Christians  would  all  live  in  con- 
Christian-  formity  with  their  precepts!  They 
ity  Com-  are  not  enjoined,  like  the  Israelites, 
pared  with  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses;  nor  do 

Islam.  they  sin  if  tlieyr  associate  other  beings 
with  God  in  worshiping  a  triune  God. 
They  will  receive  reward  from  God  for  having 
propagated  a  belief  in  Him  among  nations  that 
never  heard  His  name;  for  4 He  looks  into  the 
heart.’  Yea,  many  have  come  forth  to  the  rescue 
of  Jews  and  their  literature  ”  (44Resen  Mat'eli,”  p. 
lob,  Amsterdam,  1758,  and  “Lehem  ha-Shamayim” 
to  Ab.  v.  17).  Leone  del  Bene  (Judah  AsalielMelia- 
Tob)  also  may  be  mentioned,  who,  in  his  44  Kis’ot 
le-Bet  David,”  1646,  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  com¬ 
pares  Mohammedanism  with  Christianity,  and  de¬ 
clares  the  latter  as  superior,  notwithstanding  its 
Trinitarian  dogma.  A  highly  favorable  opinion 
of  Jesus  is  expressed  also  in  a  Karaite  fragment 
noted  in  Steinschneider,  “Ozerot  Hayyim,”  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Michael  Library,  pp.  377  et  seq.,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1848.  Compare  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  223,  s.  v.  Afen- 
dopolo. 

The  persistent  attacks  of  Christian  controversial¬ 
ists  against  the  Jewish  belief  gave  rise,  of  course, 
to  a  number  of  polemical  works,  written  in  self- 
defense,  in  'which  both  the  Christian  dogmas  and  the 
New  Testament  writings  are  submitted  to  unsparing 
criticism.  Foremost  among  these — not  to  mention 
Nahmanides’  published  disputation  with  Pablo 
Christian! — is  that  of  Hasdai  Crescas,  who,  in  a 
Spanish  “tratado”  on  the  Christian  creeds  (1396), 
showed  the  irrationality  of  the  doctrines  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Sin,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Virginity 


of  Jesus’  Mother,  and  Transubstantiation,  and  who 
investigated  the  value  of  baptism  and  of  the  New 
Testament  compared  writh  the  Old;  beginning  with 
the  following  three  axioms:  44 (1)  Reason  can  not 
be  forced  into  belief ;  (2)  God  Himself  can  not  alter 
the  laws  of  a  priori  truth  and  understanding ;  (3) 
God’s  justice  must  comprise  all  His  children.” 
Another  vigorous  defender  of  Judaism  against 
Christianity  was  Siwon  ben  Zewah:  Duran  (1361- 
1440),  who,  in  his  great  wrork,  “Magen  Abot,”  reiter¬ 
ates  the  assertion  that  Jesus,  according  to  his  own 
words,  did  not  come  to  abrogate  the  Law;  and  then 
exposes  the  many  self -contradictory  statements  in 
the  New  Testament  concerning  Jesus.  The  44  Ik- 
karim  ”  of  Joseph  Albo  is  (not  merely  in  cli.  xxv. 
of  sect,  iii.,  but  in  its  totality)  a  defense  of  liberal 
Jewish  thought  against  Christian  dogmatism;  and 
it  therefore  dwells  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
fact — which  all  Jewish  thinkers  from  Saadia  and 
Maimonides  down  to  Mendelssohn  accentuated — 
that  miracles  can  never  testify  to  the  verity  of  a  be¬ 
lief,  because  every  belief  claims  them  for  itself.  As 
to  the  two  Hebrew  standard  works  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  written  for  apol¬ 
ogetic  purposes,  the  44Sefer  Nizzahon”  and  the 
“Hizzuk  Emunah,”  see  MuriLirArsEN ;  Lippmann, 
and  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki. 

III.  To  offer  to  the  great  Gentile  world  the  Jew¬ 
ish  truth  adapted  to  its  psychic  and  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacities — this  was  the  providential  mis- 
Christi-  sion  of  Christianity.  Yet,  in  order  to 
anity’s  become  a  unifying  power  for  all  the 
Historic  nations  on  the  globe,  shaping  and  re- 
Mission.  shaping  empires,  and  concentrating 
the  social,  political,  and  spiritual 
forces  of  humanity  in  a  manner  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  or  dreamed  of,  it  required  an  inspiring  ideal 
of  sublime  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  should  at 
once  fascinate  and  stir  souls  to  their  very  depths  and 
satisfy  their  longings.  Nothing  less  than  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Cyrus  the  Lord’s  “anointed,”  called  44 to 
subdue  nations  and  to  break  their  prison  doors  ”  (Isa. 
xlv.  1,  2),  than  Alexander’s  great  empire  over  the 
earth,  still  more  than  a  kingdom  that  -would  en¬ 
compass  all  that  for  which  Rome  and  Alexandria 
and  Jerusalem  stood — 44  a  kingdom  of  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ”  (Dan.  vii.  17-27) — 
nothing  less  than  this  wTas  the  goal  which  they  that 
were  told  to 44  go  forth  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  ”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  had  in  view.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  propaganda,  begun  in  the  Babylonian  Exile  (Isa. 
xlv.  6;  xlix.  6;  lvi.  6,  7  ;  lxvi.  21),  and  systematically 
pursued  in  Alexandria  and  Rome  (Matt,  xxiii.  15 ; 
Seliiirer,  “Gesch.”  iii.  302  et  seq.,  420  et  seq.),  was 
to  be  left  far  behind,  and,  by  battering  down  the 
barriers  of  the  Law  and  the  Abrahamic  faith,  was 
to  be  rendered  elastic  enough  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
polytheistic  world.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  of  Tarsus. 

But  it  was,  after  all,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Jew 
Jesus  which  won  humanity  for  Abraham’s  God. 
Jewish  righteousness,  “Zedakali,”  which  is  the 
power  of  helpful  love  readjusting  social  inadequa¬ 
cies,  was  destined  to  go  forth  from  the  Synagogue 
in  order  to  lift  the  burden  of  wo  from  suffering 
humanity  and  to  organize  ever}-where  works  of 
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charity.  By  this  the  Church,  “  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord,”  conquered  the  masses  of  the  vast  Roman 
empire,  and,  as  she  learned  the  better  to  apply  the 
Jewish  system  (see  Essenes)  to  the  larger  field 
opened,  achieved  ever-increasing  wonders  with  the 
mighty  resources  at  her  disposal.  The  poorhouse, 
or  hospital,  “transplanted  as  a  branch  of  the  tere¬ 
binth  of  Abraham  to  Rome  ”  (see  Charity),  became 
a  mighty  factor  of  human  beneficence,  and  moved 
the  deepest  forces  of  the  Church  to  glorious  activity. 
Christianity,  following  the  matchless  ideal  of  its 
Christ,  redeemed  the  despised  and  outcast,  and  en¬ 
nobled  suffering.  It  checked  infanticide  and  founded 
asylums  for  the  young;  it  removed  the  curse  of 
slavery  by  making  the  humblest  bondsman  proud 
of  being  a  child  of  God ;  it  fought  against  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  arena;  it  invested  the  home  with  purity 
and  proclaimed,  in  the  spirit  of  Ezek.  xviii.  and 
Yer.  Sank.  iv.  22a,  the  value  of  each  human  soul  as 
a  treasure  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  and  it  so  leavened  the 
great  masses  of  the  empire  as  to  render  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  sign  of  victory  for  its  legions  in  place  of 
the  Roman  eagle.  The  “  Galilean  ”  entered  the  world 
as  conqueror.  The  Church  became  the  educator  of 
the  pagan  nations;  and  one  race  after  another  was 
brought  under  her  tutorship.  The  Latin  races  were 
followed  by  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  and  the  Slav. 
The  same  burning  enthusiasm  which  sent  forth  the 
first  apostle  also  set  the  missionaries  aglow,  and 
brought  all  Europe  and  Africa,  and  finally  the 
American  continent,  under  the  scepter  of  an  omnip¬ 
otent  Church.  The  sword  and  the  cross  paved  the 
way  through  vast  deserts  and  across  the  seas,  and 
spread  the  blessings  of  a  civilization  claimed  to  be 
Christian  because  its  end  was  the  rule  of  Christ. 

Judaism,  however,  denies  the  validity  of  this 
claim.  As  Isaac  Troki  (in  his  “Hizzuk  Emunali,” 
i.  2,  4a,  6)  says,  “none  of  the  Mes- 
Messianic  sianic  promises  of  a  time  of  perfect 
Promises  peace  and  unit}"  among  men,  of  love 
Not  and  truth  of  universal  knowledge  and 
Fulfilled,  undisturbed  happiness,  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  wrong-doing,  superstition, 
idolatry,  falsehood,  and  hatred  [Isa.  ii.  1  etseq.,  18; 
xi.  1-9,  Ixv.  19,  23;  Jer.  iii.  17;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25, 
xxxvi.  25  etseq.,  xxxvii.  26;  Zech.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  9: 
Zeph.  iii.  13]  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Church.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  medieval  Church  divided  men 
into  believers  and  unbelievers,  who  are  to  inherit 
heaven  and  hell  respectively.  With  the  love  which 
she  poured  forth  as  the  fountain  of  divine  grace, 
she  also  sent  forth  streams  of  hatred.  She  did  not 
foster  that  spirit  of  true  holiness  which  sanctifies  the 
whole  of  life — marriage  and  home,  industry  and  com¬ 
merce — but  in  Jewish  eyes  seemed  to  cultivate  only 
the  feminine  virtues,  love  and  humility,  not  liberty 
and  justice,  manhood  and  independence  of  thought. 
She  lias  done  much  in  refining  the  emotions,  unfold¬ 
ing  those  faculties  of  the  soul  which  produce  the 
heavenly  strains  of  music  and  the  beauties  of  art 
and  poetry;  but  she  also  did  all  in  her  power  to 
check  intellectual  progress,  scientific  research,  and 
the  application  of  knowledge.  Her  tutorship  suf¬ 
ficed  as  long  as  the  nations  under  her  care  were  in  the 
infant  stage;  but  as  soon  as  the}’  awoke  to  self- 
consciousness  and  longed  for  freedom,  they  burst 


the  shackles  of  dogma  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Thus  the  Church  was  broken  up  into  churches. 
Under  the  iufluencc  of  Judaism  and  of  Arabic  phi¬ 
losophy,  Scholasticism  arose,  and  then  came  the 
Reformation;  and  the  process  of  disintegration 
continues  throughout  Protestantism.  The  tendency 
of  historical  inquiry  and  Biblical  criticism  is  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  picture  of  the  man  Jesus, 
the  Jew,  as  a  noble  type  of  humanity,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  simple  monotheism  (see  Renan,  “Le  Juda- 
isme  et  le  Christianisme,”  1883;  idem,  “L’Eglise 
Chretienne,”  1879,  p.  24S;  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  in  Samter,  “Moderne  Judentaufen,”  and 
in  A.  Koliut,  “Alexander  von  Humboldt  und  das 
Judentlmm,”  1871,  p.  176;  Berner,  “  Judentlmm  und 
Christenthum,”  1891,  p.  31;  Alphonse  de  Candolle, 
in  Jcllinck,  “Franzosen  uber  Juden,”  1880,  p.  27; 
Singer.  “Briefe  Berfihmter  Christ.  Zeigenossen,” 
p.  114.  No  human  individual,  however  great  in  his 
own  environment,  can,  according  to  the  Jewish  view, 
present  a  perfect  ideal  of  humanity  for  all  ages  and 
phases  of  life.  “No  one  is  holy  but  God”;  to  this 
Jewish  conception  of  man  Jesus  also  gave  expression 
(Matt.  xix.  17).  Man  as  the  image  of  God  requires 
all  the  ages  and  historical  conditions  of  progress 
to  unfold  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  divine  life 
planted  in  him.  “Each  age  has  its  own  types  of 
righteousness”  (Tan.,  Mikez,  Vienna ed.,  p.  48),  and 
only  by  the  blending  of  all  human  efforts  toward 
the  realization  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  can  the  highest  perfection  be  attained  at  the 
end  of.  history,  “each  mount  of  vision  forming  a 
stepping-stone  to  Zion  as  the  sublime  goal  ”  (Midi*. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  6). 

Christianity  is  not  an  end,  but  the  means  to  an 
end;  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Here  Christian¬ 
ity  presents  itself  as  an  orb  of  light,  but  not  so  cen¬ 
tral  as  to  exclude  Islam,  nor  so  bright  and  unique 
as  to  eclipse  Judaism,  the  parent  of  both.  Moreover, 
room  is  left  for  other  spiritual  forces,  for  whatever 
of  permanent  value  is  contained  in  Brahmanism, 
especially  its  modem  theistic  sects,  and  in  Buddhism 
(see  Eucken,  “ Der  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion,” 
Leipsic,  1901;Happel,  “Die  Religiosen  und  Pliilo- 
sopliischen  Grundanschauungen  der  Inder,  ”  1902), 
and  in  the  theosophic  principles  derived  from  it,  and 
for  all  religious  and  philosophical  systems  that  may 
yet  be  evolved  in  the  process  of  the  ages.  In  fact, 
whatever  constitutes  humanity  and  bears  the  image 
of  God,  whatever  man  does  in  order  to  unfold  the 
divine  life  (Gen.  i.  27;  Lev.  xviii.  5;  Ps.  viii.  6; 
Job  xxviii.  28;  Eccl.  xii.  13) — that  helps  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  religion.  For  the  modern  tendency 
toward  pure  theistic  and  humanitarian  views  among 
the  various  systems  of  religious  thought,  see  Eth¬ 
ical  Culture;  Humanitarianism  ;  Deism  ;  Uni- 

TARIANISM. 
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History  of  European  Morals  f  rom  Augustus  to  Cliarlc- 
ma<i>ic\  1874,  i.,  ii.;  Ziegler,  Geseh .  der  ChristUchen  Ethik, 
David  Einhorn,  UnLerseheidimiJslchrc  Zivischen  Ju- 
denthum  und  Chrislmllmm,  in  Sinai,  1860,  pp.  193  ct  sap, 
and  1*5151,  pp.  190  et  seq. 

Iv. 

CHRISTINA  AUGUSTA:  Queen  of  Swedeu  ; 
born  at  Stockholm  Dec.  7,  1620;  died  at  Home 
April  19,  1689.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Mary  Eleanora  of  Brandenburg,  and 
reigned  from  1632  to  1654.  Her  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  was  most  benevolent.  Acquainted  with  He¬ 
brew  literature,  which  she  eagerly  studied  in  her 
youth,  she  welcomed  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  at 
her  court.  Thus  Menasseli  ben  Israel,  recommended 
to  her  by  Vossius,  was  kindly  received;  and  his 
pleadings  for  the  Jews  and  tlieir  literature  met  with 
great  sympathy. 

Christina  was,  furthermore,  interested,  together 
with  England,  in  permitting  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  especially  favored  a  Portuguese 
Marano,  Isaac  Manoel  Texeira,  whom  she  appointed 
financial  agent  and  resident  minister  at  Hamburg, 
and  on  account  of  whom  she  more  than  once  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  demand¬ 
ing  for  her  Jewish  minister  the  honors  enjoyed 
by  other  ministers  resident.  During  her  sojourn  at 
Hamburg  she  resided  at  the  home  of  Manoel  Texeira, 
regardless  of  the  severe  censures  pronounced  upon 
her  from  the  Protestant  pulpits.  She  appointed  as 
her  physician  Benedito  de  Castro  (Baruch  Nehemiali). 

Christina  contrived  by  every  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Vienna,  de¬ 
creed  by  Emperor  Leopold  in  1670;  but  unfortunate 
circumstances  rendered  her  efforts  futile. 

Bibliography  :  Arclienliolz,  Memoir cn  der  KCmigin  Chris¬ 
tine,  i.  99  ct  sec/.,  Berlin,  1751-154;  Zeitschrift  des  Vcrcins 
f‘dr  Hamburoische  Gcsch.  ii.  409  et  seq .;  Gratz,  Geseh.  der 
Juden,  x.  80,  200,  238;  Kayserling,  in  Wertheimer’s  Jahr- 
bilchcr  der  Israclitcn,  1800,  pp.  1-13. 
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CHRISTOLOGY.  See  Messiah. 

CHRONEGK,  LUDWIG:  German  actor;  born 
at  Brandenburg-on-the-Havel  Nov.  3,  1837;  died 
at  Meiningen  July  S,  1890.  He  was  the  stage-man¬ 
ager  and  “  Intendanzrath  ”  of  the  famous  Meininger 
troupe  established  at  Weimar  by  Duke  George  of 
Meiningen.  Chronegk  had  but  little  schooling, 
as  his  bent  for  the  stage  asserted  itself  while  he 
was  still  a  boy.  At  eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  French  methods.  A  year  later,  1856,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin,  where  he  continued  in  histrionic 
training  under  Corner,  the  manager  of  Iiroll’s 
Theater.  On  being  graduated,  Chronegk  went  to 
Liegnitz,  Gorlitz,  Hamburg  (Thalia  Theater),  and 
Leipsic  (Stadttlieater),  playing  juvenile  roles. 

In  1866  he  joined  the  Mciningers,  with  whom 
he  acted  until  1870,  when  he  became  “  regisseur. ” 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  stage-director,  and 
from  that  time  dates  the  fame  of  both  company  and 
director.  Chronegk,  whose  eye  for  stage-realism 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  realized  that  the 
puppet-like  maneuvers  of  the  supernumeraries  were 
neither  natural  nor  graceful,  and  he  took  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  hand  and  converted  him  or  her  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  force.  He  reanimated  the  various  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  mobs,  caused  them  to  act  as  human 
beings,  and  in  so  doing  revolutionized  German  stage- 


methods.  This  course  antagonized  the  conservative 
element,  and  in  consequence  Chronegk  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  members  of  his  profession,  and  more 
particularly  by  a  short-sighted  press.  He  persisted, 
however,  and  lived  to  see  his  methods  indorsed  and 
imitated. 

But  whatever  good  Chronegk  accomplished  in  this 
one  direction,  lie  almost  counteracted  by  the  harm 
he  did  in  another.  In  perfecting  the  ensemble,  lie 
sacrificed  the  individual,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Meiningers  gave  performances  which,  though  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  a  whole,  were  yet  full  of  flaws  when 
viewed  critically  and  analytically.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  appeared  in  London  in  1881,  this  fact  was  most 
apparent,  especially  in  “Julius  Caesar,”  which  was 
produced  with  a  Brutus  so  pitifully  weak  as  to  mar 
the  entire  performance.  It  was  the  same  with 
“Othello,”  in  which  Ludwig  Barnay  alone  escaped 
being  classed  as  respectably  mediocre. 

During  the  twenty-six  years  that  Chronegk  was 
vritli  the  Meiningers,  from  May  1,  1874 — when  they 
first  appeared  at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Theater, 
Berlin — until  1890,  he  staged  2,591  plays,  in  eighteen 
foreign  and  eighteen  German  cities. 

Bibliography:  The  Theatre ,  iii.  328-332,  iv.  102-105;  Meyers, 
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CHRONICLES.  See  Historiography. 

CHRONICLES,  BOOKS  OF.— Biblical  Data: 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  form  a  history  of 
the  Temple  and  its  priesthood,  and  of  the  house  of 
David  and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  guardians  of  the 
Temple,  with  references  to  the  other  tribes,  and 
with  some  connected  material.  The  contents  ma}r 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  I  Chron.  i.-ix.  contains  chiefly  genealogies, 
from  Adam,  through  Noah’s  sons,  and  then  partic¬ 
ularly  through  the  line  of  Shem  to  Esau  and  Israel 
and  tlieir  descendants.  The  last' twelve  verses  of 
ch.  i.  contain  a  list  of  Edomitisli  kings  and  chiefs. 
Brief  narratives  from  various  periods  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  genealogies  (< e.g .,  ii.  23;  iv.  9,  10, 
39-43 ;  v.  9,  10,  18-22,  25,  26).  The  last  genealogy 
in  this  collection,  ix.  35-44,  that  of  Saul’s  family, 
forms  a  kind  of  transition  to  the  following  section. 

(b)  I  Chron.  x.-xxix.  This  section  is  concerned 
with  David’s  reign,  the  introduction  being  the  last 
battle  and  the  death  of  Saul  (x.  1-12,  parallel  to  I 
Sam.  xxxi.  1-13),  and  the  conclusion,  the  accession 
of  Solomon  (xxiii.  1 ;  xxviii.  5  et  seq. ;  xxix.  22  et 
seq.). 

(c)  II  Chron.  i.-ix.  is  devoted  to  Solomon’s  reign. 
The  first  chapter  speaks  of  his  sacrifice  at  Gibeon 
(vs.  1-13)  and  Solomon’s  splendor  (vs.  14-17).  The 
building  of  the  Temple  is  described  in  ch.  ii.-iv., 
and  its  dedication  in  v.  1-14.  The  following  chap¬ 
ters  speak  of  Solomon’s  prayer,  vision,  sacrifices, 
glory,  and  in  ix.  31  the  death  of  Solomon  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

(d)  II  Chron.  x.-xxxvi.  contains  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  dowm  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  as  preface,  and 
the  restoration-edict  of  C3rrus  as  appendix  (viz.,  x. 
1-19,  accession  of  Rehoboam  and  division  of  the 
kingdom;  xi.  xii.,  Rehoboam;  xiii.  1-22,  Abijali; 
xiv.-xvi.,  Asa;  xvii.-xx.,  Jebosbapbat;  xxi.,  Jelio- 
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ram;  xxii.  1-9,  Aliaziali;  xxii.  10-12.  xxiii.,  Atha- 
liali;  xxiv.,  Joash;  xxv.,  Amaziali;  xxvi.,  Uzziali; 
xxvii.,  Jotliam;  xxviii.,  Aliaz;  xxix.-xxxii.,  Hezc- 
kiali;  xxxiii.  1-20,  Manasseli;  xxxiii.  21-25,  Anion; 
xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  Josiali;  xxxvi.  1-3,  Jelioahaz;  xxxvi. 
4-8,  Jelioiakim;  xxxvi.  9,  10,  Jelioiachin ;  xxxvi. 
11-13,  Zedekiali:  xxxvi.  17-21,  fall  of  Jerusalem; 
xxxvi.  22,  23,  restoration-edict  of  Cyrus. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  does  not  recognize  the  division  of  Chronicles 
into  two  books.  In  B.  B.  15a  it  is  named  as  one 
D'DY!  (1SD);  and  the  Masorah  counts  the  verse 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  25  as  the  middle  of  the  book.  Tra¬ 
dition  regards  this  one  book  as  consisting  of  two 
unequal  parts;  viz.,  (1)  lists  largely  of  a  genealog¬ 
ical  nature  with  brief  historical  details ;  and  (2)  an 
extensive  history  of  the  kings  in  Jerusalem.  The 
authorship  of  the  first  part,  which  is  designated  “  Yu¬ 
lias  ”  (DiY  =  “  genealogy  ”)  of  the  “  Dibre  lia-Yamim  ” 
is  ascribed  to  Ezra(B.  B.  15a).  In  Pes.  62b  this  part 
is  connected  with  a  Midrash  and  quoted  as  ponv  13D 
(“Book  of  the  Descents  ”);  while  Rashi  names  the 
Midrash  (D'D'H  pJTOnD),  “Mishnahof  Dibre 

lia-Yamim,”  etc.,  which,  according  to  him,  contained 
expositions  of  certain  passages  of  the  Torah.  This 
part  was  not  to  be  explained  to  the  men  of  Lud 
nor  to  those  of  Nchardea,  for  reasons  not  stated; 
perhaps  it  was  feared  that  these  interpretations 
might  meet  with  irreverence. 

On  the  whole,  Chronicles  was  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  ;  its  historical  accuracy  wTas  doubted  by  the 
Talmudic  authorities,  it  being  held  to  be  a  book  for 
homiletic  interpretation,  D'DM  '131  DD3 
iyvr8  (Lev.  R.  i.  3:  Ruth  R.  ii. ,  beginning;  com¬ 
pare  Meg.  13a).  The  names  were  treated  with  great 
freedom ;  and  many  which  clearty  belonged  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  were  declared  to  indicate  one  and  the 

same  man  or  woman  (Sotah  12a;  Ex.  R.  i.  17,  et 
passim).  Numerous  as  these  fanciful  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  verses  in  Chronicles  are  in  Talmudic-Mid- 
rashic  literature,  the  loss  of  many  similar  exposi¬ 
tions  was  deplored  (Pes.  62b).  E.  G.  II. 

- Critical  View. — I.  Position  in  Old  Testament 

Literature  :  Chronicles,  which  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
consists  of  a  single  book,  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  DW1  (“  Annals”) ;  in  the  LXX. —  Codex  B, 
rzapa/.ELTzoLiivcjv  (“  of  things  left  out  ”) ;  Codex  A  adds 
{rtiv)  (iaGL/lcdv  Iorda  (“  concerning  the  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah”)  ;  i. e. ,  a  supplement  to  the  Book  of  Kings :  in  the 
Vulgate,  Liber  Primus  (and  Secundus)  “  Paralipomc- 
non.  ”  The  modern  title  44  Chronicles”  was  suggested 
by  Jerome’s  speaking  of  the  book  in  his  “Prologus 
Galeatus”  as  “Clironicon  totius  divinre  historic.” 
The  hook  belongs  to  the  Hagiographa.  or  “Ketu- 
bim,”  the  third  and  latest-formed  section  of  the  He¬ 
brew  canon.  The  view  that  its  canon - 
Title.  icity  was  matter  of  discussion  among 
the  Jews  seems  to  rest  on  insufficient 
evidence  (Buhl,  “Kanon  und  Text  des  A.  T.”  Eng. 
ed.,  p.  31).  In  Hebrew  lists,  manuscripts,  and  print¬ 
ed  Bibles,  Chronicles  is  placed  either  first  (Western 
or  Palestinian  practise,  as  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Codex),  or  last  (Eastern  or  Babylonian,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud) ;  see  Ginsburg,  “Introduction,” 
pp.  1-8.  In  Greek  and  Latin  lists,  and  in  manu¬ 
scripts  and  editions  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  ; 


Chronicles  usually  follows  Kings;  the  exceptions 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Latin  lists  (Swete,  “The 
Old  Testament  in  Greek  According  to  the  Septua- 
gint,”  Introduction,  pp.  201-230). 

Chronicles,  originally  a  single  work,  is  first  found 
divided  into  two  hooks  in  Codices  A  and  B  of 
the  LXX.,  which  were  followed  by  subsequent 
versions,  and  ultimately  by  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  work,  Chroni- 
cles-Ezra-Nehemiah,  composed  (see  Section  II.)  in 
the  Greek  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
(35.  c.  323)  and  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  (b.c.  167). 
It  expresses  the  piety  of  the  Temple  community,  and 
their  interest  in  its  services  and  history.  They  felt 
that  the  services  had  reached  an  ideal  perfection, 
and  were  led  to  think  of  the  “good  kings”  as  having 
shaped  their  religious  policy  according  to  this  ideal. 
Probably  the  author  of  Chronicles  did  not  intend 
to  supersede  Samuel  and  Kings.  There  are  slight 
traces  of  Chronicles  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach),  (ex/., 
xlvii.  Set scq. ;  compare  I  Chron.  xxv.) ;  perhaps  also 
in  Philo  (see  Ryle,  “Philo  and  Holy  Scriptures,” 
pp.  286  et  seep),  and  in  the  X.  T.  (for  example,  com¬ 
pare  II  Chron.  xxiv.  21  with  Matt,  xxiii.  35).  The 
references  to  Samuel-Kings  are  more  numerous. 
The  omission  (see  Swete,  lx,  p,  227)  of  Chronicles 
from  some  Christian  lists  of  canonical  hooks  is  prob¬ 
ably  accidental. 

II.  Composition:  (a)  Relation  to  Ezra- N eh em iah . 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were  originally  a 
single  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  identity  of  style, 
theological  standpoint,  and  ecclesiastical  interests, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Chronicles  concludes  with 
a  portion  of  a  paragraph  (II  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23) 
which  is  repeated  and  completed  in  Ezra  i.  1-4. 
Comparison  shows  that  Chronicles  ends  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence.  The  division  of  the  original  work 

arose  from  the  diverse  nature  of  its 

Author-  contents:  Chronicles  was  merely  a  less 
ship  and.  interesting  edition  of  Samuel-Kings; 

Date.  but  Ezra-Nehemiali  contained  history 

not  otherwise  accessible.  Hence  read¬ 
ers  desired  Ezra-Nehemiali  alone;  and  Chronicles 
(from  its  position  in  many  manuscripts,  etc.,  after 
Nehemiah)  only  obtained  its  place  in  the  canon  by 
an  afterthought. 

(b)  Author.  The  author’s  name  is  unknown ;  the 
ascription  by  some  Peshitta  manuscripts  to  “Jo- 
hanan  the  priest,”  perhaps  the  Johanan  of  Nell.  xii. 
23  (Barnes,  44 Chronicles,”  p.  xii.,  in  “Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges”;  idem,  “An  Appa¬ 
ratus  Criticus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta  Version,” 
p.  1),  can  have  no  weight.  From  the  keen  interest 
shown  in  the  inferior  officials  of  the  Temple,  espe- 
cialljr  the  singers,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a 
Levite,  possibly  one  of  the  Temple  choir. 

(c)  Date.  Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah  must  be 
later  than  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (458-432). 
In  style  and  language  the  book  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  Biblical  Hebrew.  Tlie  descendants  of 
Zerubbabel  (I  Chron.  iii.  24)  are  given,  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  to  the  sixth  generation  (about  b.c.  350); 
in  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  to  the  eleventh 
generation  after  Zerubbabel  (about  b.c.  200).  The 
list  of  high  priests  in  Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  extends  to 
Jaddua  ( c .  330).  These  lists  might,  indeed,  have  been 
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made  up  to  date  after  the  hook  was  completed;  but 
other  considerations  point  conclusively  to  the  Greek 
period ;  e.g.,  in  Ezra  vi.  22,  Darius  is  called  “the 
king  of  Assyria.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
book  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Siracli)  referred  to  above, 
llie  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  Maccabean  struggle, 
and  the  use  of  the  LXX.  Chronicles  by  Eupolemus 
(c  i5. c.  150;  see  Swete,  l.c.  p.  24),  point  to  a  date 
not  later  than  b.c.  200.  Hence  Chronicles  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  period  b.c.  300-250. 

(d)  Sources.  Chronicles  contains  (see  Section  I.) 
much  material  found,  often  word  for  word,  in  other 


books  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  frequent  references 
to  other  authorities.  In  regard  to  these  sources, 
the  contents  may  be  classified  thus:  (A)  passages 
taken  from  other  O.  T.  books,  with  textual  or  edi¬ 
torial  changes,  the  latter  sometimes  important;  ( B ) 
passages  based  upon  sections  of  other  O.  T.  books, 
largely  recast;  (O)  passages  supposed  on  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  taken  from  or  based  on  ancient 
sources,  no  longer  extant  and  not  much  later  than 
the  close  of  the  Exile,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
earlier  (see  classification,  p.  62) ;  (D)  passages  sup¬ 
posed  on  internal  evidence  to  be  the  work  of  late 


I  Chronicles. 


Chapters. 

Contents. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

i.  to  ix.  ( 

Genealogies :  from  Adam 
to  David;  of  the  tribes 
and  clans ;  of  the  houses 
of  Saul,  David,  the  high 
priests,  etc. 

vi.  54-81  =  Josh.  xxi.  5- 
39. 

i.  1-ii.  17,  based  on  Gen., 
Num.,  Josh,,  I  Kings, 
and  Ruth. 

iii.  1-16,  based  on  II 
Sam.  and  Kings. 

iv.  24,  28-33,  based  on 
Gen.,  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Josh. 

ii.  9,  2d— 33,  42— 
45,  49. 

iv.  1-20, 25-27, 
35-43. 

vi.  1-15. 

vii.  14-24. 

iii.  17-24. 

iv.  21-23. 

vi.  16-53. 

vii.  1-13,  25- 
40. 

viii. ,  ix. 

x.  to  xxi. 

Bistorv  of  David,  from  the 
death  of  Saul  to  the  Cen¬ 
sus  and  Plague. 

x.  1-xi.  41a  =  I  Sam. 
xxxi.;  II  Sam.  v.  1-3, 
6-10 ;  xxiii.  8-39. 
xiii.  6-xiv.  17  =  II  Sam. 
vi.  1-11 ;  v.  11-23. 

xvi.  8-24  =  Ps.  cv.  1-15 ; 
xcvi.  1-13;  evi.  1,  47 
et  seq. 

xvii. -xx.  =  II  Sam.  vii.; 
viii.:  x.;  xi.  1 ;  xii.  26, 

30,  31 ;  xxi.  18-22. 

xv.  1-xvi.  7,  37-43,  based 
on  II.  Sam.  vi.  12-20. 
xxi.,  based  upon  II  Sam. 
xxiv. 

x.  41b-47. 

xii.  1-xxiii.  5. 

xxii. 

to 

xxix. 

Preparations  for  building 
the  Temple,  anointing  of 
Solomon,  death  of  David. 

xxii.-xxix. 

II  Chronicles. 

Chapters. 

Contents. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

i.  to  ix. 

Solomon. 

i.  14-17  =  I  Kings  x.  26- 
29, 

viii.  1-11  =  I  Kiugs  ix. 

10,  11, 17-24. 
viii.  17-ix.  31  =  I  Kings 
ix.  25-x.  28 ;  xi.  41-43. 

i.  1-13,  based  upon  I 
Kings  4-13. 

ii. -vii.,  based  upon  I 
Kings  v.-ix. 

viii.  12-16. 

x.  to  xxviii. 

Rehoboam  to  Ahaz. 

x.  1-xi.  4  =  1  Kings  xii. 
1-24. 

xv.  16-xvi.  6  =  1  Kings 
xv.  13-22. 

xviii.  =  I  Kings  xxii.  2- 
35a. 

xxi.  1,  5-10a  =  I  Kings 
xxii.  50,  II  Kings  viii. 
17-22,  24a. 

xxv.  1-4,  17-28  =  II 
Kings  xiv.  2-14, 17, 19, 
20. 

xxvi.  1-4  =  II  Kings  xiv. 
21.  22 ;  xv.  2,  3. 

xxvii.  1-3, 7-9  =  II  Kings 
xv.  33-35,  38. 

xii.  2a,  9-xiii.  2,  22, 
based  on  I  Kings  xiv. 
21,  25-28;  xv.  1,  2,  7. 
xx.  31-37,  based  on  I 
Kings  xxii.  41-49. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  based  on 

II  Kings  vii.  24-xi.  20. 
xxiv.,  based  on  II  Kings 
xi.  20-xii.  21. 
xxvi.  20-23,  based  on 
II  Kings  xv.  5-8. 
xxviii.,  based  on  II 
Kings  xvi. 

xi.  5-12. 
xiv.  8, 9, 11, 12. 
xxvi.  6-10. 
xxvii.  4-6. 

xi.  13-xii.  S. 

xiii.  3-21. 

xiv.  1-7,  9-11, 
13-xv.  15. 

xvi.  7-14. 

xvii. 

xix.  1-xx.  30. 
xxi.  2-4,  10b- 
20. 

xxv.  5-16. 

xxvi.  5,  11-20. 

xxix. 

to 

xxxvi. 

Hezekiah  to  the  return 
from  the  Exile. 

xxxiii.  1-10  =  II  Kings 
xxi.  1-10, 18. 
xxxvi.  22,  23  =  Ezra  i. 
l-3a. 

xxix.-xxxii.,  based  on 
11  Kings  xviii.-xx. 
xxxiii.  21-25.  based  on 
II  Kings  xxi.  19-24. 
xxxiv.  1  -  xxxvi.  21, 
based  on  II  Kings 
xxii  -xxv. 

xxxii.  30. 

xxxiii.  11-19. 

Chronicles 

Chronogram 
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post-exilic  writers  (compare  ib.).  In  the  preceding 
table  space  prevents  the  presentation  of  details. 
In  G  and  D,  Kittel’s  analysis  in  “S.  B.  O.  T.  ”  is 
mostly  followed,  but  not  in  all  details,  nor  in  his 
separation  of  the  I)  material  into  various  strata. 
Small  portions  from  extant  books  embedded  in  B, 
G,  and  D  are  not  indicated. 

The  non-Biblical  sources  may  be  classified  thus: 

(1)  An  earlier  historical  work  cited  as:  “The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel”  (II  Chron.  xvi. 
11,  xxv.  26,  xxviii.  26);  “The  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah”  {ib.  xxvii.  7,  xxxv.  26);  “The 
Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel”  (ib.  xxxiii.  18);  and 
perhaps  also  as  “  The  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kings  ” 
(ib.  xxiv.  27). 

(2)  Sections  of  a  similar  history  of  David  and 
Solomon  (unless  these  references  are  to  that  portion 
of  the  former  work  which  dealt  with  these  kings), 
cited  as :  “  The  Words  of  Samuel  the  Seer  ”  (I  Chron! 
xxix.  29) ;  “  1  lie  IV  ords  of  Nathan  the  Prophet  ”  (ib. ; 
II  Chron.  ix.  29) ;  and  “  The  Words  of  Gad  the  Seer  ” 
(I  Chron.  xxix.  29). 

(8)  Sections  of  “The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,”  and  possibly  of  other  similar  works, 
cited  as:  “The  Words  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  and 
of  Id  do  the  Seer”  (II  Chron.  xii.  15);  “The  Words 
of  Jehu  the  Son  of  Hanani  ”  (ib.  xx.  84);  “The 
Words  of  the  Seers”  (LXX.,  R.V.,  margin);  “of  his 
Seers”  (“S,  B.  0,  T.”);  “of  Hozai”  (II  Chron 
xxxiii.  19-20,  R.  V.);  “The  Vision  of  Iddo  the 
Seer  ”  {ib.  ix.  29) ;  “  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  ” 
(ib.  xxxii.  32) ;  “  The  Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo 
{ib.  xiii.  22) ;  “  The  Acts  of  Uzziah,  Written  by  Isaiah 
the  Prophet”  (ib.  xxvi.  22);  and  “The  Prophecy  of 
Aliijali  the  Shilonite”  (ib.  ix.  29). 

In  the  absence  of  numbered  divisions  like  the 
present  chapters  and  verses,  portions  of  the  work 
aie  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  figures 
in  it — probably  because  the  Prophets  were  supposed 
to  have  been  the  annalists  (ib.  xxvi.  22).  Thus, 

“  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  ”  is  said  to  be  in  “  The  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  ”;  and  “the  Words 
of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,”  inserted  in  “The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel.” 

Thus  the  main  source  of  Chronicles  seems  to  have 
been  a  late  post-exilic  Midrashic  history  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel.  Possibly,  this  had  been  di¬ 
vided  into  histories  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  of 
the  later  kings.  The  author  may  also  have  used  a 
collection  of  genealogies;  and  perhaps  additions 
vere  made  to  the  book  after  it  was  substantially 
complete.  In  dealing  with  matter  not  found  in 
other  books  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
matter  which  the  chronicler  found  in  his  source, 
matter  which  he  added  himself,  and  later  additions! 
as  all  the  authors  concerned  wrote  in  the  same  spirit 
and  style ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that 
details  about  Levites,  porters,  and  singers  are  the 
work  of  the  chronicler  (compare  Section  III.  of  this 
article). 

III.  Relationship  to  Samuel -Kings  :  (a)  Comparison 
of  Contents.  Chronicles  omits  most  of  the  material 
relating  to  Saul  and  the  northern  kingdom,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  accounts  of  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha, 
and  most  of  what  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  “  good 
kings  ”  ;  e.g. ,  the  story  of  Bathsheba.  Chronicles  adds 


(see  table,  B  and  D)  long  accounts  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  its  priests  and  its  services,  and  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Pentateiichal  laws;  also  records  of  sins 
which  account  for  the  misfortunes  of  “good  kings” 
—e.g.,  the  apostasy  of  Joash  (II  Chron.  xxiv.) ;  of  the 
misfortunes  which  punished  the  sins  of  “  bad  kings” 
— e.g. ,  the  invasions  in  the  reign  of  Aliaz  (ib.  xxviii.) ; 
and  of  the  repentance  which  resulted  in  the  long 
reign  of  Manasseli  (ib.  xxxiii.);  besides  numerous 
genealogies  and  statistics.  Chronicles  has  numerous 
other  alterations  tending,  like  the  additions  and 
omissions,  to  show  that  the  “good  kings”  observed 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  righteous  and  prosperous 
(compare  ib.  viii.  3  and  I  Kings  ix.  10,  11 ;  see  also 
below). 

(b)  Literary  Connection.  It  might  seem  natural  to 
identify  the  main  source  of  Chronicles  with  Saniuol- 
Kings,  or  with  “The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  ”  and  “  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,”  frequently  referred  to  in 
Kings.  But  the  principal  source  can  not  have  been 
Kings,  because  “  The  Book  of  the  Kings  ”  is  some¬ 
times  said  to  contain  material  not  in  Kings — e.g.,  the 
wars  of  Jotham  (II  Chron.  xxvii.  7);  neither  can  it 
have  been  the  “Chronicles”  cited  in  Kings,  because 
it  is  styled  “  Midrash  ”  (A.  V. ,  “  story  ”  ;  R.  V. ,  “  com- 
mentary  ”),  which  was  a  late  form  of  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  (II  Chron.  xiii.  22,  xxiv.  27).  This  main 
source,  “Jhe  Book  of  the  Kings,”  is  therefore  com¬ 
monly  supposed  (see  II.  d)  to  have  been  a  post- 
exilic  work  similar  in  style  and  spirit  to  Chronicles. 
The  relation  of  this  source  to  Kings  is  difficult  to 
determine.  It  is  clear  that  Chronicles  contains  mat¬ 
ter  taken  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Kings, 
because  it  includes  verses  inserted  by  the  editor  °of 
Kings  (compare  II  Chron.  xiv.  1,  3  and  I  Kings  xv. 
8,11).  Either  Chronicles  used  Kings  and  “  The  Book 
of  the  Kings,”  both  of  which  works  used  the  older 
“Chronicles”  (so  Driver,  “Introduction  to  the  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  O.  T.”  6th  ed.,  p;  532),  or  Chronicles 
used  “The Book  of  the  Kings,”  which  had  used  both 
Kings  and  the  older  “Chronicles,”  or  works  based 
on  them. 

(c)  Text.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
minor  editorial  changes  from  textual  errors; "but, 
when  the  former  have  been  eliminated.  Chronicles 
presents  an  alternative  text  for  the  passages  com¬ 
mon  to  it  and  Samuel-Kings.  As  in  the  case  of  two 
manuscripts,  sometimes  the  one  text,  sometimes  the 
other,  is  correct.  For  example,  I  Chron.  xviii.  3 
has,  wrongly,  “Hadarezer,”  where  II  Sam.  viii. 

3  has  “Iladadezer”;  but  conversely  I  Chron.  xvii.  6 
has,  rightly,  “judges,”  where  II*  Sam.  vii.  7  has 
“tribes.” 

IV.  Historical  Value :  (a)  Omissions.  Almost  all 
these  are  explained  by  the  chronicler’s  anxiety  to 
edify  his  readers  (compare  Section  III.  a) ;  and  they 
in  no  way  discredit  the  narratives  omitted. 

(b)  Contradictions.  Where  Chronicles  contradicts 
Samuel-Kings  preference  must  be  given  to  the  older 
work,  except  where  the  text  of  the  latter  is  clearly 
corrupt.  With  the  same  exception,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  sections  of  the  primitive  “Chronicles” 
arc  much  more  accurately  preserved  in  Samuel-Kings 
than  in  Chronicles. 

(c)  Additions.  The  passages  which  describe  the 
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Temple  ritual  and  priesthood  and  the  observance  of 
the  Pentateuchal  law  before  the  Exile  are  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  ancient  history  into  the  terms  of  the  chron¬ 
icler’s  own  experience.  The  prophetical  admoni¬ 
tions  and  other  speeches  are  the  chronicler’s 
exposition  of  the  religious  significance  of  past  history 
according  to  a  familiar  convention  of  ancient  litera-' 
tore.  Such  material  is  most  valuable:  it  gives 
unique  information  as  to  the  Temple  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  ideas  of  the  early  Greek  period.  Most  of  the 
material  included  under  G  in  Section  II.  d,  above 
lias  apparently  been  borrowed  from  an  older  source, 
and  may  constitute  an  addition  to  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pre-exilic  Israelitisli  history.  The  religious 
and  other  interests  of  the  chronicler  and  his  main 
source  do  not  seem  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
genealogies,  statistics,  accounts  of  buildings,  etc.. 


in  0. 

The  character  of  another  set  of  additions  is  not  so 
clear;  viz.,  Abi jail’s  victory  (II  Cliron.  xiii.),  Ze- 
rah’s  invasion  (ib,  xiv.,  xv.),  and  Manasseli’s  captiv¬ 
ity  (ib.  xxxiii.).  However  little  the  chronicler  may 
have  cared  about  writing  scientific  history,  the  fact 
that  he  narrates  an  incident  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  imaginary.  Kings  is  frag¬ 
mentary  ;  and  its  editors  had  views  as  to  edification 
different  from  those  of  the  chronicler  (see  Judges), 
which  might  lead  them  to  omit  what  their  successor 
would  restore.  Driver  and  others  hold  that  Chron¬ 
icles  is  connected  with  early  sources  by  another 
line  than  that  through  Kings  (note  also  (?,  Section 
II.  d).  Hence  the  silence  of  Kings  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  against  these  additions.  Nevertheless,  such 
narratives,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  rest  on 


the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  very  late  and  uncrit¬ 
ical  authority.  Much  turns  on  internal  evidence, 
which  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  Some 
recognize  a  historical  basis  for  these  narratives  (W. 
E.  Barnes,  in  “  Cambridge  Bible,  ”  pp.  xxx.  ct  scq. ; 
A.  II.  Sayce,  “  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Ver¬ 
dict  of  the  Monuments,”  p.  465);  others  regard  them 
as  wholly  unliistorical  (see  “  Chronicles,  Books  of,” 
in  “Encyc.  Bibl.”).  As  to  Chronicles  in  general, 
Professor  Sayce  writes  (l.c.  p.  464):  “The consistent 
exaggeration  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  chronic¬ 
ler  shows  us  that  from  a  historical  point  of  view  his 
unsupported  statements  must  be  received  with  cau¬ 
tion.  But  they  do  not  justify  the  accusations  of  de¬ 
liberate  fraud  and  ‘  fiction  ’  which  have  been  brought 
against  him.  What  they  prove  is  that  he  did  not 
possess  that  sense  of  historical  exactitude  which  we 
now  demand  from  the  historian.” 


Brown,  Chronicles ,  I.  and  II.,  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  1898; 
S.  II.  Driver,  Chronicles ,  Boohs  of%  in  Clieyne  and  Black, 
Enc}jc.  Bibl .  1899. 


E,  G.  II. 


W.  H.  B. 


CHRONOGRAM  (from  the  Greek  xp6v — 
“time,”  and  ypdfipa  =  “ writing ") :  A  sentence  or 
verse  certain  letters  of  which  express  a  date,  while 
the  sentence  itself  alludes  to  or  is  descriptive  of 
the  event  to  which  the  date  belongs.  The  words 
“  chronograph ,  ”  “  chronicon,  ”  “  chronostichon,  ” 
“eteosticlion,”  and  “  eteamenchemerodistichon  ”  are 
all  synonyms  for  “  chronogram  ”  ;  but  the  latter  is 


now  almost  exclusively  used.  In  general,  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  richest  in 
chronograms;  but  they  are  also  found  in  German, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian.  In  English  and 
French  but  few  are  found,  and  in  Italian  hardly 
any.  Chronograms  are  especially  popular  in  the 
East,  there  being  several  books  in  Persian  on  the 
art  of  constructing  a  “ta’rikh,”  the  Persian  equiva¬ 
lent  for  “  chronogram  ”  (see  Rodgers,  “Tariklis,”  in 
“Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.”  1898,  pp.  715-789).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  chronogram  originated  in 
the  East,  where  such  poetic  juggling  is  common. 
The  great  popularity  of  chronograms  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  culti¬ 
vated,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
variety  of  Gematkia,  which  latter  was  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Jews  and  much  practised  by  them.  ^ 
The  earliest  chronogram  in  Jewish  literature  is 
one  found  in  a  Hebrew  poem  of  the  year  1.205  by  Al- 
Harizi  (ed.  Kaminka,  p.  412;  compare  Rapoport,  in 
“  Kerem  Hemed, ”  vii.  252),  while  the  earliest  Latin 
chronogram  is  dated  five  years  later  (compare 
Hilton,  “  Chronograms,  ”  iii.  4).  According  to  Firko- 
wich,  Hebrew  chronograms  date  back  to  582  (com¬ 
pare  the  epitaphs  in  his  work  “  Abne  Zikkaron,”  p. 
10);  but  the  inscriptions  cited  by  him  are  probably 
forgeries.  In  the  thirteenth  century  chronograms 
are  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  German  Jews  (Lewy- 
sohn,  “Nafshot  Zaddikim,”  No.  14,  of  the  year  1261; 
No.  16,  of  the  year  1275). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years  chronograms  occurred  in  the  epitaphs 
of  European  Jews.  Thus  the  dates 
In  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  family  of  Asher 
Epitaphs*  b.  Jeliiel  in  the  first  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  are  indicated  by  chron¬ 
ograms  (Almanzi,  “Abne  Zikkaron,”  pp.  4,  6,  9); 
and  among  sixty-eight  Frankfort  epitaphs  of  that 
century  four  chronograms  have  been  preserved  (Hor¬ 
owitz,  “Inschriften  .  .  .  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main,” 
Nos.  8,  29,  86,  68).  The  German  Jews  seem  to  have 
possessed  little  skill  in  the  composition  of  chrono¬ 
grams,  there  being  only  about  twenty-five  (and  these 
very  simple)  in  a  total  of  some  6,000  inscriptions. 
In  Bohemia  and  Poland,  chronograms  in  epitaphs 
occur  more  frequently,  and  are  often  very  clever; 
for  example,  the  epitaph  of  the  physician  Menahem 
b.  Asher  Mazzerato,  who  died  at  Prague  in  1680, 

reads  as  follows:  Spfwn  D3PI  IB”  P'tI’ 

nnDlD  xan  DnUE  “f-| HD  (Lieben,  “Gal  ‘Ed,”  p.  36); 
and  the  numerical  value  of  the  marked  initial  letters 
therein  amounts  to  440;  i.c.,  5440,  the  Jewish  year  in 
which  Menahem  died.  The  year  of  death  of  the  as¬ 
sociate  rabbi  of  Prague,  Zalman,  who  perished  in 
the  great  fire  of  1689  (=5449  Jewish  era),  is  indicated 

by  the  werds  j-jND  0^*  ^°- 

While  the  epitaphs,  in  addition  to  the  chrono¬ 
grams,  in  many  cases  directly  mention  the  dates, 
many  manuscripts,  and  an  even  greater  number  of 
printed  books,  are  dated  simply  by  means  of  chron¬ 
ograms;  authors,  copyists,  and  ty- 
In  Books,  pograpliers  rivaling  one  another  in 
hiding  the  dates  in  intricate  chrono¬ 
grams,  most  difficult  to  decipher.  Hence,  many  data 
of  Jewish  bibliography  still  remain  to  be  determined, 
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or  at  least  rectified.  Down  to  recent  times  the 
custom  of  indicating  dates  by  means  of  chronograms 
was  so  prevalent  in  Jewish  ‘literature  that  but  few 
books  are  dated  by  numerals  only.  In  the  earliest 
printed  books  the  chronograms  consist  of  one  or  two 
words  only:  the  Soncino  edition  of  the  Talmud,  for 
instance,  has  for  its  date  the  earliest  printed  chrono¬ 
gram,  tnaj  (“  Gcniara  ”)  =  244  (1484  c.e.).  Words 
like  1^1  (“  rejoice  ye !  ”),  nriDP  (“  joy  ”),  ,1312  (“  with 
rejoicing ,?)  were  especially  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  express  happiness.  Later  on,  entire  verses  of 
the  Bible,  or  sentences  from  other  books,  having 
some  reference  to  the  contents  or  title  of  the  book,  or 
to  the  name  of  the  author,  publisher,  printer,  etc., 
were  used.  In  longer  sentences,  in  which  some 
of  the  letters  were  not  utilized  in  the  chronogram, 
those  that  counted  were  marked  by  dots,  lines,  or 
different  type,  or  were  distinguished  in  other  ways. 
Innumerable  errors  have  been  made  by  bibliog¬ 
raphers  because  the  distinguishing  marks  were  miss¬ 
ing  or  blotted,  or  had  been  omitted.  To  this  source 
of  confusion  must  be  added  the  varying  methods  of 
indicating  the  “thousand  ”  of  the  Jewish  era.  The 
Italian,  Oriental,  and  earlier  Amsterdam  editions 
frequently  designate  the  thousand  as  (= 

“the  major  era”).  The  German  and  Polish 
editions  omit  the  thousand,  considering  only 
(=  pDp  “  the  minor  era  ”) ;  but  as  neither  the 

former  nor  the  latter  is  employed  throughout  the 
respective  editions,  many  errors" arise.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chronogram,  which  Samuel  Schotten  adds  to  his 
vrork  “Kos  ha-Yeshu‘ot  ”  (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 

1 ( 11)*  shows  how  artificial  and  verbose  chronograms 
may  be:  “Let  him  who  wishes  to  know  the  year  of 
the  Creation  pour  the  contents  out  of  the  cup  [z.e., 
count  the  word  “kos,”  on,  with  defective  spelling 
DD  -  80]  and  seek  aid  =  801 ;  together  471] 

in  the  sixth  millennium.”  The  days  of  the  month 
and  week  are  indicated  in  the  same  way. 

The  chronograms  on  the  works  and  documents  of 
persons  who  were  followers  of  Shabbethaism.  and 
v  ho  in  this  manner  indicated  their  belief,  are  most 
interesting.  Thus,  Samuel  b.  David  ha-Levi’s  well- 
known  work,  “  Naha  la  t  Shibhih  ”  (Amsterdam,  1667), 
has  the  date  N3  in  p  ITB'D  (“Messiah,  son  of 
David,  is  come!”)  on  the  title-page;  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Holleschau,  in  Moravia,  similarly  en¬ 
graved  in  the  epitaph  of  its  beloved  rabbi,  Shab- 
bethai  b.  Mei’r  ha-Kohen,  the  words  SO  DIM 

(“Messiah  is  come  to-day  for  a  redemp¬ 
tion  ”  ;  compare  Weisse,  in  “Kokebe  Yizhak,”  i.  77). 
Many  important  years  in  Jewish  history  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  respective  chronograms ;  e.cj.,  the  year 
1492  by  m?ft  (“  scatterer  ”  =  252,  after  Jer.  xxi.  10, 
which  says  that  God  scattered  Israel).  This  was 
the  year  when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain 
(Abravanel’s  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on 
Kings). 

Neo -Hebraic  poetry,  which  laid  especial  stress  on 
the  formal  side  of  verse,  also  cultivated  chrono¬ 
grams.  A  number  of  Hebrew  poems 
In  Poetry,  were  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  the  let¬ 
ters  of  each  verse  have  the  same  numerical  value, 
being  generally  the  year  in  which  it  was  written. 


A  New-Year’s  poem  in  this  style,  written  in  the 
year  579  (=1819),  is  found  in  Shalom  Cohen’s  “  Ketab 
Yoslier  ”  (ed.  Warsaw,  p.  146).  Two  years  later  Jacob 
Eichenbaum  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  a  friend,  each 
line  of  which  had  the  numerical  value  of  581  (“Kol 
Zimrah, ”  ed.  Leipsic,  pp.  50-53).  While  this  poem 
is  really  a  work  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  artifice  em¬ 
ployed,  Eichenbauin’s  imitators  have  in  their  trans¬ 
lations  merely  produced  limes  with  certain  numeri¬ 
cal  values.  Gotti ober  (in  “  Ila-Kokabim,  ”  i.  31)  wrote 
an  excellent  satire  on  these  rimesters,  each  line  of  his 
poem  having  the  numerical  value  of  618  (==1858). 
The  first  two  verses  of  the  poem  are  as  follows : 

ru'-iN  na  D’ps^n  dj; 


But  even  poets  like  I.  L.  Gordon  and  A.  B.  Lew- 
ensohn  have  a  great  weakness  for  the  Epp^  (“minor 
eras”),  though  employing  them  only  in  the  super¬ 
scriptions  to  their  poems.  The  modern  school  of 
Hebrew  poets  has  given  up  these  artifices,  the 
“  minor  eras  ”  being*  now  cliielly  employed  for  New- 
Year  congratulations,  especially  by  the  poor  of 
Palestine,  who  frequently  distribute  printed  New- 
Year  cards,  the  wish  consisting  of  a  verse  whose 
numerical  value  is  equal  to  the  year. 

Bl-nr;I(l£,RAPIIY :  James  Hilton,  Chronograms ,  i.  512-545,  ii. 
oOa-000;  Steinscbneider.  Jiidische  Typographic ,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encyc.  xxviii.  27-28;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  214  et  seep 

G-  L.  G. 


CHRON OLOGY  *  (I.)  :  The  science  that  treats  of 
the  computation  and  adjustment  of  time  or  periods 
of  time,  and  of  the  record  and  arrangement  of  events 
in  the  order  of  time.  The  chronology  of  Jewish 
literature  may  be  divided  into  two  periods:  (1)  that 
of  the  Biblical  books;  and  (2)  that  of  post-Biblieal 
times. 

Division  of  Time  in  the  Biblical  Books: 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  morning.  Genesis  records  the  division 
into  two  parts  of  what  is  now  termed  the  “  tropical 
or  solar  day.”  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  di¬ 
vided  the  day  into  twelve  “dihone,”  or  twenty-four 
hours;  but  in  the  Hebrew  texts  no  trace  thereof  is 
found.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  hour  (“  sha'ah  ”) 
is  in  the  Aramaic  texts  of  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15).  In 
documents  of  the  Greek  epoch,  as  also  in  the  As¬ 
syrian  texts,  references  occur  to  “night-watches ” 
(“  ash  mu  rail  ”),  by  which  the  night  was  divided  into 
three  parts  (Ps.  xc.  4;  Lam,  ii.  19).  As  regards  in  ¬ 
struments  for  measuring  time,  II  Kings  (xx.  11)  and 
Isaiah  (xxxviii.  8)  give  some  vague  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  gnomon  of  King  Ahaz,  and  the  degrees 
marked  on  his  sun-dial  (see  Dial). 

The  week,  with  the  attribution  of  each  day  to  one 
of  the  seven  planets,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Babylonians.  This  nation  commenced 
the  hebdomadal  period  with  the  sun,  followed  by 
the  moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Yen  us,  and  Sat¬ 
urn.  Every  planet  in  succession  presided  over 
twenty-four  hours,  but  not  in  the  order  assumed  for 
their  spheres,  which  was  as  follows:  the  sun,  Venus, 
Mercury,  the  moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars.  The 


*  The  foundations  of  Biblical  chronology  being1  still  a  matter 
of  discussion,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  present  the  divergent 
views  in  separate  articles. 
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initial  hour  of  the  first  day  was  consecrated  to  the 
Sim ;  the  twenty -fifth,  or  the  initial  hour  of  the  sec- 
01  id' day,  to  the  moon;  the  forty-ninth  to  Mars;  the 
seventy -third  to  Mercury;  the  ninety-seventh  to 
Jupiter;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  to  Venus; 
and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  to  Saturn. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  arrangement  is  of 
more  modern  invention;  but  indications  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  are  found  in  the  earliest  texts.  The  Mosaic  ac¬ 
counts  of  Creation,  of  course,  ignore  the  assignment 
of  the  week-days  to  divers'  stars;  but,  independently 
of  all  astral  influence,  the  seventh  day  was  insti¬ 
tuted  as  a  sacred  day,  quite  distinct  in  character 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  lunar  synodic  month, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  holy  day  by  the  Chaldeans. 

From  the  Mosaic  times  down  the  synodical  month 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  was  calculated,  as  in  the 
Babylonian,  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next.  This 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  2. 
Here  no  Egyptian  influence  may  be  assumed.  But 
the  system*  of  thirty-day  mouths,  also,  seems  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jewish  calendar. 

The  Jewish  year  was  solar-lunar.  In  the  early 
Biblical  statements  no  indication  whatever  is  found 
of  an  intercalary  month.  Still  it  is  safely  assumed 
that  the  difference  of  ten  or  eleven  hours  between 
the  twelve  synodical  months  and  the  tropical  year 
was  equalized  by  the  insertion  of  an  embolismic 
month  ;  and  in  the  cuneiform  Sumerian  texts  express 
mention  is  made  of  this  intercalation  as  lar  hack  as 
the  fifth  millennium  b.c.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  equivalence  of  19  tropical  years  and  235  synod¬ 
ical  months  was  known  in  the  most  remote  times; 
but  a  regular  intercalary  system  was  not  introduced 
before  Greek  influence  asserted  itself — that  is,  not 
before  367  b.c.  In  Chaldea  the  embolismic  months 
were  inserted  merely  for  astrological  reasons:  the 
methods  employed  later  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
(see  Calendar)  to  adjust  astronomical  irregularities 
can  not  be  held  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the. 
Chaldeans. 

Post-Biblical  Times:  The  modem  Jewish  cal¬ 
endar  is  adapted  to  the  Greek  computation  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  Talmudic  tractate  Rosh  ha-Shanah  (cli. 
i.)  indicates  that  four  ways  for  commencing  the  year 
were  known  and  observed.  The  day  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  hours,  and  each  hour  into  1,080 
“ halakim.”  The  passage  in  Rosh  ha-Shanah  gives, 
.almost  exactly,  the  length  of  the  average  synodical 
month  as  29  days,  6  hours,  and  793  halakim  (44  min¬ 
utes,  3J- seconds),  which  is  only  f  second  too  long:- 
the  real  duration  being  29  days,  6  hours,  44  minutes, 
2.89  seconds.  This  estimate  is  of  Greek  origin,  like 
the  Metonic  embolismic  cj^cle  of  the  years  3,  6,  8, 
11,  14,  17,  19  of  the  nineteen-year  Metonic  period. 
The  new  Jewish  calendar  seems  to  have  been  inau¬ 
gurated  in  363  (Tisliri),  and  Rabbi  Hillel  apparently 
modified  it  by  introducing  some  innovations;  but  it 
is  not  known  exactly  what  they  were.  Some  hints 
in  Talmudic  texts,  which  can  not  he  dwelt  upon 
here,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  “  forbidden  days 
that  is,  days  of  the  week  on  which  Rosh  ha-Shanah 
(New- Year)  could  not  fall— were  introduced  at  that 
time.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  Sliabu‘ot  falling  on  a 
Saturday,  which  can  not  happen  now.  The  first  of 
Tisliri  can  not  fall  on  Sunday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday 


(ntf);  nor  can  the  first  of  Nisan  he  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  or  Friday  (m).  These  forbidden  days 
cause  a  great  complication  of  the  calendar.  As 
a  starting-point  for  calculation,  the  first  of  Tisliri 
in  the  year  1  is  indicated  h}r  the  symbol  YlPQ,  sig¬ 
nifying  Monday  (2  or  second  day  of  week),  5  (n) 
hours,  204  (vi)  halakim,  corresponding  to  Oct,  7  in 
the  Julian,  or  Sept.  7  in  the  Gregorian,  calendar  of 
the  year  3761-3760  b.c.  (6240  of  the  modern  com¬ 
putation,  which  adds  10,000  years  to  the  common 
era).  This  is  the  astronomical  day  347,999.  The 
cycles  (“  malizor  ”)  count  from  that  epoch.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  year  of  the  cycle,  the  number  is 
divided  by  19,  the  remainder  giving  the  year  of 
the  cycle:  for  example:  5661  (1900-1901) -r- 19  ==  297 
-j-18;  f.e.,  the  year  5661  is  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  298th  cycle. 

The  idea  of  an  era  beginning  with  and  counted 
from  an  historical  event  is  an  ingenious  invention  of 
the  Greeks,  who  represented  by  an  impersonal  fact 
computations  referring  to  a  person.  The  first  pub¬ 
lic  application  of  it  was  the  Seleucid  era,  dating 
from  Oct,,  312  (or,  at  Babylon,  from  April  2,  311) 
b.c.  ;  and  this  era  was  accepted  by  the 
Eras.  Jews,  who  maintained  it  generally 
down  to  the  eleventh  century  ;  in 
Egypt,  however,  it  survived  into  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Rabbi  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra  brought 
about  its  disuse,  while  in  South  Arabia  it  was  used, 
along  with  the  uaera  mundi,”  even  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  the  Temple  and  the  da¬ 
ting  of  private  records  there  existed  the  era  from 
the  Exodus.  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  this  era 
a  mathematical  conclusion  based  on  the  200  dates 
in  Kings,  but  it  is  also  definitely  indicated  in 
I  Kings  vi.  1,  where  the  beginning  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Solomon’s  Temple  is  assigned  to  the  year  480 
of  the  Exodus  era.  The  Hebrew  context  is  of  such 
characteristic  precision  that  no  one  can  seriously 
pretend  this  to  be  an  intentional  combination  of 
12  times  40  years.  Why  this  number  and  not  another  ? 
It  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  claim  that  the  480 
years  of  the  Roman  republic  (510-80  b.c.)  or  the  equal 
duration  of  the  Parthian  realm  (256  b.c. -225  c.e.) 
had  been  assumed  only  in  order  to  have  the  product 
of  12  X  40,  or  60  X  8.  The  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  the  date  then  obtained  for  the  Exodus— 
viz. ,  1492  b.c.— is  the  real  one ;  for  whether  or  not  the 
chroniclers  of  this  period  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
epoch  or  the  era  is  quite  a  different  matter  for 
examination.  Most  of  the  eras  in  use  assume  a  con¬ 
ventional  starting  date  which  is  not  accurately  that 
of  the  event  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  The 
Dionysian  era  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  perhaps  the 
Mohammedan  one  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  the 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  the  Jewish  one  of 
the  Creation,  besides  some  150  other  modes  of  start¬ 
ing  a  chronological  series,  are  illustrations  of  this 
common  practise. 

The  months  in  the  era  employed  by  the  Biblical 
chronographers  were  counted  from  Nisan,  the  first 
month,  to  Adar,  the  twelfth,  or  We-Adar,  the  thir¬ 
teenth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  Biblical 
texts  in  giving  the  years  of  t-lie  kings  commence 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession  to  the  throne,  just 
as  the  kings  of  England  and  the  popes  determine 
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their  regnal  years.  Thus  in  II  Cliron.  xxix.  8  the 
reference  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  year 
1  of  Hezekiah  is  not  to  t-lic  day  of  his  accession,  but 
to  the  first  of  Nisan  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign : 
that  is,  according  to  the  modern  computation.  March 
or  April,  726  me.  If  the  date  of  1492  for  the  Exo¬ 
dus  is  correct,  the  starting  date  for  the  annals  is  767 
b.c.  By  this  system  it  is  possible  to  assign  with 
certainty  the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple  to  Sun  - ' 
day,  Aug.  27  (Julian),  5S7  b.c.  (9418;  astronomical 
day  1,507,261);  that  is,  the  9th  of  Ab  of  the  year 
906  of  the  era  of  the  Exodus. 

The  Biblical  figures  are  given  in  the  will  year; 
that  is,  from  the  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the 
event  there  had  elapsed  n  —  1  year  plus  a  fraction  of 
a  year,  which  fraction  is  expressed  by  a  Greek  let¬ 
ter.  For  instance,  Uzziah  reigned  fifty- two  years;  I 
in  his  fifty -second  year  Pekah  of  Israel  was  king; 
and  Uzziah  died  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah.  This 
example,  among  many  similar  ones,  shows  mathe¬ 
matically  that  the  beginning  of  the  royal  years  can 
not  be  the  same.  The  problem  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 


Uzziah  reigned  before  Pekah .  51  +  a 

Uzziah  reigned  simultaneously  with 
Pekah .  1  +  0 


Total  length  of  Uzziah's  reign . 52+  (a  +  0)  years 


where  the  sum  of  the  fractions  a  and  0  does  not  amount  to  one- 
half. 

All  the  Biblical  calculations  start  from  a  different 
date,  the  date  of  accession ;  and  the  agreement  of 
all  these  figures  proves  that  the  original  date  must 
have  been  changed  to  conform  with  the  fixed  har¬ 
monizing  scheme  of  the  annalist,  the  synchronous 
tables  of  the  kings’  reigns. 

Jewish  chronology  includes :  (1)  the  non -chrono¬ 
logical,  mythical  numbers  of  Genesis ;  and  (2)  the 
real  chronology,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dominion  (1492  b.c.  to  70  of  the  common 
era). 

The  Non-Chronologicalj  Mythical  Numbers 
of  Genesis  :  The  figures  of  Genesis,  handed  down 
in  their  original  form  by  the  Hebrew  texts  followed 
by  the  Vulgate,  are  the  results  of  a  fictitious  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  numbers  put  forth  by  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hindus.  The 
Jews  and  Greeks  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  the 
world  had  been  created  long  before  their  appearance 
in  history.  The  original  figures  of  one  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  named  were  reduced  to  a  certain  scale.  Only 
one  of  the  Chaldean  systems,  preserved  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Berosus,  is  known.  It  is  probable  that  his 
figures  are  those  of  the  Babylonian  school;  while 
those  of  Sipparaand  Orchoehad  possibly  other  units 
of  time  to  express  the  same  original  arithmetical 
numbers. 

The  Creation  :  One  of  the  Chaldean  schools  as¬ 
sumed  seven  periods,  each  of  240,000  years;  that  is, 
1,680,000  years.  Each  period  of  10,000  years  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  an  hour  of  the  seven  days  which  comprise 
Creation  in  Genesis  (168—7x24). 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge :  The  Chaldeans 
admitted  the  eternity  of  the  world  without  any  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  the  existing  astronomical  bodies  had 
a  commencement.  For  the  time  from  the  creation 


of  these  to  the  great  cataclysm,  or  the  Deluge,  they 
assumed  a  sexagesimal  unit,  the  number  of  the  sec¬ 
onds  of  the  day ;  60  X  60  X  24,  or  86,400  units.  The 
unit  of  the  Babylonian  school  was  60  months,  or  5 
years;  that  is,  432,000  years.  The  Hindus  fix  the 
unit  at  5,000  years,  or  432,000,000.  The  Jews  re¬ 
duced  tliis  to  86,400  weeks,  or  1,656  years;  that  is, 
72  periods  of  23  years  each.  The  23  3’ ears  give  just 
8,400  days,  or  1,200  weeks;  the  unit  of  72  periods 
being  divided  into  three  unequal  parts,  containing 
respectively  20,  18  (which  is  one-fourth  of  12),  and 
34  periods  of  1,200  weeks  or  23  years  each.  The 
number  23  is  found  in  the  number  resulting  from 
adding  the  years  elapsing  between  the  births  of 
father  and  son  in  the  three  groups  given  in  Gen.  v. ; 
namely : 

(1)  Adam,  Seth,  Elios,  Cainan,  and  Jared :  130  +  105  +  90  +  70 

+  05  =  400  =  20  X  23,  or  20  X  1 ,200  =  24,000  weeks. 

(2)  Mahalaleel,  Enoch,  Methuselah:  102  +  05  +  187  =  414  — 

23  X  18  (the  fourth  of  the  period,  as  in  the  Chaldean)  = 
1,200  X  18  =  21,000  weeks. 

(3)  Lantech :  182  +  000  =  782  =  23  x  34  =  40,800  weeks. 

The  corresponding  Babylonian  figures  relating  to 
the  ten  antediluvian  kings  are : 

The  first  three  together .  93,600  years  =  18,720  lustra 


The  following  two  together,  108,000  “  =21,000  .*• 

The  remaining  five  (?) .  230,400  “  =  40,080  “ 

432,000  **  =  86,400  “ 

The  Bible  has .  86.400  weeks 

The  Chaldean  texts  have . . .  86,400  lustra 

The  three  periods  correspond  to  legends  now  alto¬ 
gether  lost,  as  the  chronological  tables  in  Genesis 
show. 


The  postdiluvian  times  down  to  the  end  of  Genesis 
include: 


From  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham _  292  years 

From  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  eud  of 
Genesis .  301  u 


653  “ 

These  292  and  861  years  arc  the  reduction  to  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  Berosian  figures,  which  give: 


For  the  flrst  two  kings .  5,100  yeai's 

For  the  86  following .  34,0S0 


39,180  “ 

These  39,180  years  are  composed  of  12  Sothic 
periods  of  1,460  years,  and  of  twelve  lunar  periods 
(Assyrian,  “tupkot  nannar  ”)  of  1,805  years.  After 
1,805  years  the  eclipses  recur  in  the  same  order; 
and  tliis  C3Tole  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans,  not 
calculation,  but  b3r  actual  observations  and 
registrations  of  eclipses  during  centuries  and  mil¬ 
lennia. 

The  Babylonian  figures  are  controlled  by  the  sex¬ 
agesimal  notation  of  sosses  (“  shushi  ”=  avaauq)  of  60, 
ners  (“  neru  ”  =  vi/pog)  of  600,  and  sars  (M  sliar  ”=  adpntj) 
of  3,600  years.  There  are  thus: 

12  Sothic  periods  of  1,460  years  =  17,520  years,  01*  292  sosses 
12  lunar  “  “  1,805  “  =  21,600  “  361 

The  Biblical  number  of  292  years,  quoted  by  Jose¬ 
phus  (“Ant.”  i.  6,  §  5)  comprises  the  nine  generations 
from  Arphaxad  to  Terali,  the  father  of  Abraham ; 
namely : 

2  +  35  +  30  +  34  +  30  +  32  +  29  +  30  +  70  =  292  years. 
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In  order  to  obtain'  the  necessary  202,  Torah  must 
have  reached  his  seventieth  year  before  begetting 
Abraham. 


From  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Isaac. . .  J00  years 

From  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  that  of  Jacob .  60  “ 

From  the  birth  of  Jacob  to  that  of  Joseph .  91  “ 

Lifetime  of  Joseph,  end  of  Genesis .  110  “ 


361  kk 

In  order  to  secure  the  total  of  301  years  which  the 
system  required,  Joseph  must  he  given  neither  more 
nor  less  than  110  years. 

Besides  this  computation  of  generations,  there 
existed  another,  originally  quite  independent  there¬ 
of,  enumerating  only  the  years  of  life  of  each  ances¬ 
tor.  These  numbers  referring  to  the  length  of  life 
might  have  been  derived  from  Babylonian  state¬ 
ments;  but  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  cunei¬ 
form  historical  documents  has  removed  all  tradition 
of  this  kind.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  prime 
number  23  is  also  found  in  the  sums  of  this  series, 
a  phenomenon  which  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  some  analogous  fact  existed  in  the 
Chaldean  mythology. 

The  Biblical  sums  are  as  follows: 

From  Adam  to  Caiuaii .  3,057  =  23  X  159  years 

From  Mahalaleel  to  Shem .  5,520  =  23  X  240 

From  Arphaxad  to  Jacob .  2,898  =  23  X  120 

12,075  =  23  X  525  “ 

It  is,  of  course,  very  strange  that  these  12,075  years 
should  be  equal  to  525  x1,200  weeks,  or  630,000 
weeks;  that  is,  the  result  of  70,  90,  and  100.  It 
would  correspond  to  a  Babylonian  epoch  of  3,150,- 
000  years. 

These  two  different  traditions  have  been  combined 
by  the  redactors  of  the  Biblical  text,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  now  lost  legends  of  the  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  An  exact 
scrutiny  of  the  figures  as  they  are  found  in  the 
present  form  of  the  text  provides  the  basis  for  very 
singular  and  awkward  results,  of  which  Biblical 
tradition  compels  acceptance,  and  which  have  dur¬ 
ing  many  centuries  caused  numerous  falsifications 
and  discussions. 

Chkonologv  of  Genesis. 


Axtediluviax  Period,  89,400  Weeks. 
First  part,  24,000  weeks. 


Year  of 
Creation. 

Year  of 
Creation. 

1 

Adam  born 

325 

Cainan  born 

130 

Seth 

395 

Mahalaleel  born 

235 

Enos  “ 

460 

Jared  born 

Second  part,  21,000  weeks,  one-quarter  of  the  whole. 


Year  of 
Creation. 

Year  of 
Creation. 

460 

Jared  born 

687 

Methuselah  born 

622 

Enoch  “ 

874 

Lantech  “ 

Third  part,  40,800  weeks.  All  die  except  Noah  and  Shem. 


Year  of 
Creation. 

i 

i  Year  of 
Creation. 

874 

Lantech  horn 

j  1290 

Mahalaleel  dies 

930 

Adam  dies 

!  1422 

Jared  dies 

987 

Enoch  translated 

i  1 556 

Shem  born 

1042 

Seth  dies 

1  1654 

Lantech  dies 

1056 

Noah  born 

!  1656 

Methuselah  dies 

1140 

Enos  dies 

; 

The  Deluge 

1235 

Cainan  kk 

| 

Postdiluvian  Period,  053  Sosses,  Reduced  to  053  Years. 

First  part,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

So  one  dies. 


Year  of  the 
Deluge. 

iYear  of  the 
Deluge. 

! 

o 

Arphaxad  born 

163 

Serug  born 

37 

Salah 

192 

Nahor  *■ 

67 

Eber  i; 

222 

Tenth  ““ 

101 

Peleg  “ 

292 

Abraham  born 

131 

Reu 

Second  part,  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of  Genesis, 
301  sosses,  reduced  to  301  years.  All  die. 


Year  of  the 
Deluge. 

Year  of  the 
Deluge. 

292 

Abraham  born 

452 

Jacob  born 

340 

Peleg  dies 

457 

Abraham  dies 

341 

Nahor  “ 

470 

Salah 

350 

Noah  “  (!) 

502 

Shem  dies  (!) 

367 

The  calling  of 

531  i 

Eber 

Abraham 

.  543 

Joseph  born 

370 

Reu  dies 

572 

Isaac  dies 

392 

Isaac  born 

582 

Arrival  of  Jacob 

393 

Serug  dies 

in  Egypt 

427 

Terah  “ 

599 

Jacob  dies 

440 

Arphaxad  dies 

653 

Joseph  ** 

These  figures  had  been  known  for  centuries. 
Shem  survived  Abraham ;  therefore  legends  pretend 
that  Melchizedek  was  really  Shem  and  had  handed 
down  the  antediluvian  traditions.  The  antediluvian 
times  produced  a  great  many  traditions  that  have 
been  altogether  lost.  In  the  first  fortunate  period 
nobody  died;  in  the  second,  death  may  have  been 
threatened;  in  the  third,  all  men  perished,  and  the 
aged  Methuselah  died  in  the  actual  year  of  the 
Deluge. 

The  combination  of  the  two  systems  has  produced 
considerable  bewilderment  among  subsequent  trans¬ 
lators  and  exegetes.  The  LXX.,  to  avoid  awkward 
chronological  results,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
falsifying  the  real  figures,  by  adding  to  each  of 
the  post-Semitic  personages  100  years.  Instead  of 
2  they  have  102;  for  35  they  substituted  135:  and 
so  on. 

When  this  chronology  of  cycles  was  invented,  it  is 
idle  to  discuss.  It  is  highly  possible  that  it  arose 
during  the  time  of  the  First  Temple:  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  bringing  its  origin  down  to  the  post- 
exilian  epoch.  Israel  and  Judah  had  at  this  period 
a  systematized  chronology  ;  and  there  had  existed, 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century  u.c..  a  close 
connection  between  Palestine  and  Chaldea. 


Chronology 
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Heal  Chronology :  1.  From  the  Erodns  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  First  Temple  {lfF  to  5S7  B.C.). 

Tlie  first  part,  the  four  centuries  between  the 
Exodus  and  David  (1492-1047),  can  not  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  duration  of  the  several  judges’ 
reigns  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  arguments  can  not 
be  advanced  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success;  for 
the  needed  documents  are  wanting.  With  David 
commences  a  sound  and  really  historical  chronology. 
The  two  hundred  chronological  dates  handed  down 
by  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  (e.f/.,  the  twelfth  year  of 
Aliaz,  instead  of  the  thirteenth  year;  see  II  Kings 
xvii.  1),  of  remarkable  consistency.  In  a  few  cases, 
again,  the  figures  are  rightly  given,  but  are  by  the 
present  text  attributed  to  some  other  event,  owing 
to  the  transposition  of  the  fragments  of  records 
saved  from  destruction  at  the  fall  of  the  First  Tem¬ 
ple.  For  example:  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiahis  not  the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib, 
but  that  of  the  sickness  of  Hczekiah  and  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  of  Merodach-baladan,  King  of  Babylon.  The 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  Israel 
(II  Kings  xv.  1),  is  mentioned  as  the  first  year  of 
Uzziah,  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  all  the  statements 
of  the  previous  chapter,  which  makes  it  correspond 
with  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 

Intentional  mutilation  of  the  text  and  suppression 
of  all  notice  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  Syrians  are 
the  real  cause  of  the  larger  number  (15  or  16)  given 
in  cli.  xiv. ;  the  end  of  that  chapter,  and  Isa.  vii,  3, 
which  can  not  be  understood  otherwise,  indicate 
clearly  that  for  eleven  years  Jeroboam  II.  had  been 
expelled  from  Samaria  by  the  Syrians.  The  subse- 
quent  passages  have  been  ruthlessly  altered,  iti  order 
to  obviate  the  slightest  mention  of  this  cessation  of 
Israel’s  realm.  A  similar  mutilation  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  end  of  eh.  xv.,  where  the  interruption 
of  Pekah’s  reign  for  nine  years,  and  his  supersession 
by  Menahem  II.  mentioned  in  the  Tiglatli-pileser 
texts,  are  passed  over  in  perfect  silence. 

The  statements  are  always  to  be  analyzed  in  the 
onlyr  possible  mathematical  manner;  i.e.,  by  the  for¬ 
mula  that  the  ?zth  year  signifies  n  — 1  years  and  a 
fraction  of  a  year  after  the  event. 

For  the  absolute  fixation  we  have  the  solar  eclipse 
of  the  eponym  “  Iskl-seti-igbi,”  June  13,  809  b.c.,  91 
years  before  which  occurred  tlie  battle  of  Ivarkor, 
during  Ahab’s  lifetime,  and  78  years  before  which 
Jehu  sent  his  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  III.  of  Nin¬ 
eveh. 

The  eponymic  tablets  and  the  Babylonian  chroni¬ 
cle  fix  the  date  of  the  downfall  of  Samaria  as  Jan., 
721  b.c. 

The  two  eclipses  of  the  year  7  of  Cambyses  (523- 
522  b.c.)  fix  the  date  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  accession 
as  Mav-June,  605  b.c.,  and  the  date  of  the  delivery 
of  Jelioiachin  by  Evil-merodach,  son  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  as  the  27th  (II  Kings  xxv.  27)  or  25th  (Jer. 
lii.  31)  of  Adar,  either  Sunday,  Feb.  29,  or  Tuesday, 
March  2,  561  b.c. 

These  starting-points  admit  of  the  establishment 
of  the  chronology  with  certainty  in  the  following 
manner — the  only  one  possible — without  alterations 
of  the  text  in  the  historical  documents: 


Kings  of  Judah. 


David . 1047-1017  Amaziah .  840-811 

Solomon . 1017-978  Uzziah  or  Azariah....  811-758 

Rehoboam .  078-900  Jotiiam .  77)8-74™ 

Abijam  (Abijaln . 9(10-97)8  Aliaz .  742-727 

Asa .  97)8-917  Hezekiah .  727-098 

Jehoshaphat,  alone. . .  917-895  Manasseh .  098-042 

Jehosliaphat  and  Jo-  Anion .  042-040 

ram...  _ , .  895-892  Josiab .  040-009 

J ora m  alone . . .  892-888  Joahnz . -009 

Ahaziah .  888-887  Jehoiakim .  009-598 

AtlialhUi  (Queen) _  887-881  Jelioiachin .  “59.8 

Joasli.... .  881-840  Zedekiah .  598-587 


Destruction  of  the  Temple,  Sunday,  Aug.  27,  587  n.e. 


Kings  of  Israel. 


Jeroboam  I . 

977-956 

Domination  of  Syria..  799-788 

Nadab  . 

956-955 

Jeroboam  II.,  second 

Baaslia . 

955-932 

reign .  788-773 

Elali. . . . . 

932-931 

Zaeliariali  (six  months)  773-772 

Zimri  (seven  davs) _ 

-931 

Shallum  (one month).  -772 

Omri  with  Tibni . 

931-927 

Menahem  1 .  772-761 

927-920 

Pekali iah .  761-759 

Aliab . 

920-900 

Pekah,  first  reign _  759-744 

Ahaziah . 

900-899 

Menahem  II..  under 

J  ora  m . 

899-887 

the  Assyrian  Tig- 

Jehu . 

887-859 

lath-pileser .  744-735 

Jehoahaz  . 

859-842 

Pekah,  second  reign..  735-730 

Joash . . 

842-825 

Hoshea .  730-721 

Jeroboam  II.,  first 

reign . 

825-799 

Destruction  of  Samaria,  Jan.,  721  B.C. 


The  great  chronologists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  long  pointed  out  the  apparent  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  statements  of  the  duration  ot  the  reigns 
of  Jeroboam  II.  and  Pekali  and  the  time  resulting 
from  the  synchronisms.  But  there  is  no  error.  In¬ 
deed,  between  t  he  commencement  and  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  fifty-two  years  elapsed;  but 
during  eleven  of  tlicse  he  was  superseded,  and  his  do 
facto  occupation  of  the  throne  counts  only  forty-one 
years,  as  the  Biblical  text  affirms.  Similarly  Pekali 
reigned  only  twenty  years  in  Samaria,  although 
twenty-nine  intervened  between  liis  accession  and 
his  death. 

2.  From  the  Destruction  of  the  First  Temple  to  that  of 
the  Second  under  Titus  ( 587  B.  C.  to  70  of  the  Common 
Era). 

The  important  events  and  dates  are  as  follows: 

B.C. 

5S7-16S  Loss  of  Jewish  independence. 

538  Decree  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Babylon,  signed  Oct.,  539,  al¬ 
lowing  the  Jews  to  return  to  Palestine. 

473  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  Purim  under  Xerxes  (Ahas- 
uerus);  troubles  in  Palestine  caused  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews. 

398  Ezra,  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

385  Nehemiaii’s  second  organization.  Government  of  the 
high  priest. 

332  Alexander  subdues  Palestine. 

312  Establishment  of  the  Syrian  power. 

170  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  plunders  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  lose  their  independence,  168  b.c.  to  6  c.E. 

168  Mattathias  the  Hasmonean  or  Maccabean. 

58  Herod  supersedes  the  Ilasmoneans. 

4  Early  in  April,  death  of  Herod,  and  division  of  Pales¬ 
tine  into  four  independent  provinces. 

C.E. 

6  Judea  a  province  of  Rome. 

69  Revolt  of  the  Jews. 

70  Sunday,  Aug.  5,  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Bibliography:  Jules  Oppert,  Salomon  ct  Ses  Successcnrs , 

1877;  idem,  Noli  Me  Tangcrc ,  in  Proceedings  of  Soe.  of 

Biblical  Archeology,  Dec.,  1897. 

E.  G.  II.  J.  O. 
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(II.)  Biblical :  In  this  article  there  will  be  brief¬ 
ly  given  (1)  the  methods  used  for  dating  events  and 
periods  in  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  scientific 
data  upon  which  the  most  reliable  chronological  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  founded;  and  (8)  the  most  valuable 
results  in  the  fixing  of  important  dates. 

1.  Methods  of  Dating  :  Two  main  stages  may 
he  distinguished  in  the  attempts  made  by  Bible 
writers  of  the  various  periods  to  indicate  the  times 
of  occurrence  of  events.  The  first  is  that  in  which 
the  narrator  chooses  any  one  out  of  a  number  of 
well-known  events  as  a  time-mark  ;  and  the  second 
is  that  in  which  an  authoritative  system  is  assumed 
as  already  prevailing. 

Unsystematic  Usages:  Reference  is  made  to:  («)  a 
memorable  phenomenon  of  nature;  thus  Amos  (i.  1) 
dates  from  an  earthquake  (compare  Zecli.  xiv.  5); 
(/,)  a  great  national  movement;  thus,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ilyksos  dynasty  in  Egypt  is  marked  by 
the  building  of  the  city  of  Zoan  (Num.  xiii.  22); 
C)  a  decisive  military  movement,  as  the  expedition 
of  Sargon  of  Assyria  against  Aslidod  (Isa.  xx.  1); 
(d)  the  death  of  a  king  of  the  writer’s  country,  as 
of  Uzziali  or  of  Ahab  (Isa.  vi.  1,  xiv.  28). 

A  Conventional  System:  Such  devices  as  the  above- 
named  could  have  only  local  vogue  and  value. 
Familiarity  with  the  businesslike  methods  of  outside 
communities,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  later 
kings  and  during  the  Exile,  led  to  the  adoption  oi  a 
methodical  scheme  for  the  dating  of  events.  The 
decisive  epoch  was  the  period  between  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  when  the  Judahites  were 
Jeremiah  completely  under  Assyrian  domina- 
and  tion.  Dates  are  attached  to  several 
Ezekiel.  individual  prophecies  of  Jeremiah; 

and  the  statements  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  contemporary  origin  (Jcr.  xxvii.  et  seq.). 
The  point  of  departure  in  the  reckoning  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  the  then  King  of  Judali, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  regnal  year  of 
the  great  King  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  {e.g., 
xxxii.  1).  A  little  later  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  were 
regularly  dated,  as  was  natural  to  a  writer  living  in 
Babylonia.  In  accordance  with  the  same  custom 
several  of  the  prophetical  books  were  furnished  with 
headings  indicating  the  limits  of  the  professional 
careers  of  the  authors.  But  these  were  added  by 
later  editors. 

Wore  systematic  and  extensive  are  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  data  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
where,  throughout  the  history  of  the  divided  king¬ 
doms,  are  found  not  only  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of 
the  several  rulers,  but  the  dates  of  their  accessions, 
in  two  separate  series  of  synchronisms.  Thus  it  is 
said:  “In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel  began  Asa  to  reign  over  Judali.  .  .  .  Forty 
and  one  years  reigned  lie  in  Jerusalem  ”  (I  Kings  xv. 
9,  10).  Many  of  the  numbers  given,  especially  the 
synchronisms,  are  erroneous,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  attempt  to  harmonize  the  two 
Jeroboam  series  has  been  successful  [see,  liow- 
and  Asa.  ever,  Chronology  (I.)].  The  sum  of 
the  years  of  the  kings  of  Israel  from 
the  schism  to  the  Exile  is  242;  while  that  of  the 
years  of  the  kings  of  Judali  for  the  same  period  is 
260.  Startling  inconsistencies  are  also  found  where 


the  several  synchronisms  for  the  same  king  are 
worked  out.  Thus,  for  the  accession  of  Ahaz  of 
Judali  one  has  to  choose  between  727, 
The  720,  and  715  n.c.,  according  as  one  set 
Dates  of  data  or  another  is  followed.  Infer- 
Assigned  ential  evidence  points  conclusively  to 
to  Ahaz.  the  fact  that  all  of  these  numbers  were 
inserted,  as  a  separate  part  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  in  the  editorial  period  that  followed  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  syn¬ 
chronisms  were  a  matter  of  independent  calculation. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  regnal 
years  were  not  found  in  surviving  royal  annals, 
they  were  at  least  preserved  by  a  fairly  reliable 
tradition  supported  in  part  by  documentary  testi¬ 
mony.  By  the  help  of  Assyrian  data  they  ma\  be 
used  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

One  step  backward  beyond  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  Solomon,  David,  and  Saul 
From  the  are  each  credited  with  a  reign  of  forty 
Exodus  to  years.  This  suggests  a  conjectural 
Solomon,  systematization.  The  hypothesis  is 
strengthened  by  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  number  forty  in  numerations  made  for 
still  earlier  personages  and  events.  Indeed,  the 
summation  of  the  years  between  the  Exodus  and 
the  beginning  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  found  in 
I  Kings  vi.  1,  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  be 
made  up  of  twelve  generations,  each  of  forty  years. 
The  number  480  thus  given  is,  however,  too  large  by 
one-half;  since  the  Exodus  cannot  have  occurred 
much  before  1200  b.c.,  and  the  Temple  was  built 
about  960  b.c. 

For  the  chronology  of  t-lie  long  period  before 
Moses  there  are  no  sure  data,  since  the  numbers  of 
the  Masoretic  text  differ  widely  from  those  variously 
given  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Samari- 
The  tan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Book  of  Jubi- 
Earliest  lees  (first  century  c.e.).  In  the  Maso- 
Period.  retie  data  there  are,  moreover,  several 
artificial  schemes  of  systematization. 
For  the  details  of  these  any  good  modern  commen¬ 
tary  on  Genesis  or  special  treatise  on  Bible  chronol¬ 
ogy  may  be  consulted. 

2.  Scientific  Data  :  All  chronological  accuracy 
depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  two  conditions. 
To  ascertain  or  verify  the  date  of  any  event  there 
must  be  a  fixed  point  of  departure,  from  which 
or  to  which  the  event  in  question  is  to  be  reckoned. 
Again,  the  data  from  which  the  time  of  the  event 
is  inferred  must  be  adjusted  to  a  connected  system 
of  time-reckoning  reliable  throughout.  In  other 
words,  some  ancient  authority,  referring  to  an  es¬ 
tablished  scheme  or  system,  must  have  made  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  event  itself  or  of  something  synchronous 
with  it. 

The  Babylonians,  and  their  kindred  and  disciples, 
the  Assyrians,  were  the  only  people  of  Oriental  an¬ 
tiquity  who  duly  kept  such  a  required 
Babylonian  system  of  time-notation.  It  is  to  them 
Methods  that  the  current  divisions  of  time  gen- 
of  Kurneva-  erally,  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of 
tion.  mathematics  and  astronomy,  are  due. 

They  had  already  in  their  earliest  re¬ 
corded  history  the  sense  of  number  and  computa¬ 
tion.  The  Hebrew  writers  were  still  working  with 
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round  numbers  and  employing  primitive  and  un¬ 
certain  eras  thousands  of  years  after  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  had  begun  to  keep  their  sacred  and  public 
records  by  separate  and  successive  years  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  results  for  later  reference  or  tabulation. 

Naturally,  most  is  gained  for  Biblical  chronology 
from  the  synchronisms  with  contemporary  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  history.  Of  special  importance  are 
those  available  for  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  when  the  relations  with  Assvria  were 
close  and  continuous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Bib¬ 
lical  data  are  most  abundant.  There 
Helpful  are  three  main  sources  of  information 
Cuneiform  in  the  inscriptions.  One  is  the  royal 
Records.  annals,  in  which  events  are  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  occurring  in  a  given  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  or  in  the  year  of  office  of  a  given 
eponym.  The  second  is  the  lists  of  such  eponyms 
as  were  chosen  successively  from  among  Assyrian 
rulers  of  different  grades  to  mark  their  respective 

years,  which  wei-e  accordingly  called  by  their  names. 

These  lists  are  preserved  inTnorc  than  one  form ;  and 
by  combining  them  it  is  possible  to  make  up  a  com¬ 
plete  series  for  the  period  898-006  b.c..  as  well  as 
for  shorter  intervals  both  before  and  after.  Their 
accuracy  lms  been  confirmed  by  every  possible 
check.  Not  only  historical  events,  but  business 
documents  also,  were  dated  by  the  years  of  the 
proper  eponyms.  The  third  aid  of  this  kind  con¬ 
sists  of  lists  of  kingsin  the  order  of  their  succession, 
with  the  lengths  of  their  several  reigns,  as  well  as 
brief  summaries  of  important  events,  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  modern  scholars  as  chronicles.  ” 

An  instance  of  the  application  of  Assyrian  data 
to  Old  Testament;  chronological  problems  may  be 
given  here.  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  reigned  860-825 
n.c.,  describes  frequent  expeditions  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  mentions  by  name  Aliab  and  Jehu  of 
Israel.  He  relates  that  in  the  year  of 
Applica-  bis  reign  which  is  found  to  correspond 
tion  of  to  842  n.c.,  he  received  tribute  from 
Assyrian  Jehu.  Presumably  this  was  at  the 
Data.  accession  of  Jehu,  who  would  he 
anxious  to  secure  support  for  Ids  new 
pretensions:  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  He 
mentions,  also,  that  in  854  he  fought  a  great  battle 
against  a  league  of  western  rulers,  among  whom 
were  Ahab  of  Israel  and  Ben-lmdad  of  Damascus. 
The  history  of  Ahab,  as  given  in  the  Bible,  indicates 
that  there  was  only  one  occasion  on  which  Ahab 
and  Ben-lmdad  could  have  made  such  a  league  with 
each  other;  namely,  in  the  brief  period  between  the 
peace  of  Aphek  (f  Kings  xx.  84)  and  the  death  of 
Ahah  in  the  third  year  thereafter  (//>.  xxii.  2  et  ,syy/.). 
The  middle  year  of  this  interval  suggests  itself  as 
the  date  of  tike  league,  854  n.c.  Ahab,  therefore, 
must  have  died  in  858  n.c.  According  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  Kings,  Jehu  came  to  the  throne  in  the  twelfth 
year  thereafter;  that  is  to  say.  in  842.  Using  with 
necessary  caution  the  Biblical  numbers,  one  may  now 
reckon  backward  and  forward  from  these  dates  and 
obtain  a  fairly  correct  chronology  of  the  whole  per¬ 
iod  from  the  schism  to  the  close  of  the  Exile. 

3.  Results:  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  important  dates  which  have  been  ascertained 
from  combinations  and  inferences  made  upon  the 


principles  set  forth  above.  Others  had  already  been 
learned  by  the  aid  of  Greek  writers,  especially 
Ptolemy. 


H.C. 

984  Division  of  the  kingdom. 

880  Omri  made  King  of  Israel. 
Samaria  founded. 

855  Peace  with  Damascus. 

853  Death  of  Ahah. 

842  Jehu  made  king  and  pays 
tribute  ro  Assyria. 

707  Damascus  taken  by  the 
Assyrians. 

7t»:>  Amos  prophesies. 

7158  Isaiah  prophesies.  Death 
of  KingUzziah.  North¬ 
ern  Israel  tributary  to 
Tiglath-pileser  III. 

784  Judah  under  Ahaz  pays 
homage  to  Assyria. 


n.c. 

733  Damascus  and  Samaria 
taken  by  Tiglath-pile¬ 
ser.  Part  of  Israel 
deported. 

722-2L  Fall  of  Samaria.  De¬ 
portation  of  people 
by  Sargon  of  Assyria, 
who  acceded  in  Jan., 
721. 

507  Nebuchadnezzar  in¬ 
vades  Egypt. 

539  In  July,  Babylon  taken 
by  Gobryas  the  Metle, 
general  of  Cyrus.  In 
October,  Cyrus  him¬ 
self  enters  the  city. 
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- Post -Biblical :  The  chronological  system  of 

ihe  Jews  was  derived,  like  most  of  their  science,  from 
the  Greeks.  They  used  the  ‘Mninyan  shetarot  ”  (era 
of  contracts,  really  the  Seleuoidan  era.  dating  from 
812  r».c.)  till  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  method  of 
reckoning  from  the  creation  of  the  world  was  intro¬ 
duced — probably  by  the  later  gconim,  as  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  R.  Sheri  ra  (987  c.k.).  This  era  begins 
with  the  year  corresponding  to  8780  b.  c.  Maimonidcs 
on  occasions  used  no  less  than  three  eras,  as  in  the 
Mislmeh  Torah  (Shcmittah,  x.  4):  “  In  the  year  1107 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  1487  of  the  Seleu- 
cidan  era.  4980  of  the  Creation.”  For  a  short  time 
the  era  of  the  Hasmoneans,  dating  from  the  autumn 
of  148  n.c.  (see  I  Mace.  xiii.  41-42),  was  in  use. 
See  Fit \. 

The  dates  recorded  according  to  these  various  eras 
are  based  in  Jewish  chronology  on  certain  estimated 
intervals  between  important  events  in  post-Biblical 
Jewish  history.  These  intervals  are  given  in  ‘  Ab.  Za- 
rah  9a,  10a  (probably  derived  from  Seder  ‘ Olam  Kab¬ 
bah,  xxix.),  which  counts  84  years  from  the  Second 
Temple  to  Alexander;  180  for  the  Greek  empire; 
108  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty 
under  John  Hyrcanus  (185  n.c.)  to  Herod;  108  from 
Herod  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  ;  making  in 
all  420  years.  According  to  this  reckoning,  the  era 
of  contracts  is  placed  six  years  after  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  the  interval  between  whose  appearance  in 
Palestine  and  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
is  much  less  than  in  reality.  The  date  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Herod  is  placed  two  years  too  late;  and  that 
of  the  destruction  of  the.  Temple  is  fixed  at  68,  which 
is,  of  course,  two  years  too  early.  Loeb  (‘‘Revue 
Etudes  Juices,”  xix.  202-205)  has  ingeniously  ex¬ 
plained  these  discrepancies  as  due  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  R.  Jose,  the  author  of  the  Seder  ‘Olam 
Kabbah,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  prediction  of 
Dan.  ix.  24  etm/.,  that  seventy  weeks  (of  years),  or 
490  years,  would  elapse  between  the  Return  from 
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the  Exile  and  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 
As  the  Exile  was  assumed  to  last  seventy  years,  in 
accordance  with  Jeremiah,  this  left  420  years  from 
the  Return  (537  ii.c.)  to  the  destruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  (70  c.e.),  a  discrepancy  of  187  years.  This  is 
got  rid  of  in  part  by  making  the  Persian  domination 
last  34  instead  of  204  years  (587-383  n.c.).  This 
was  done  in  order  to  make  the  interval  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  era  of  contracts  exactly  1,000  years. 

Owing  to  these  discrepancies,  great  confusion  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  chroniclers,  who 
have  generally  tried  1o  combine  the  dates  recorded 
by  their  predecessors  with  those  of  more  recent 
events,  using  the  era  of  creation  almost  exclusively 
(see  I.  Loeb,  “Josef  Haccolien  et  les 

Dates  of  Chrouiqueurs  Juifs,”  Paris,  1888,  re- 

Jewish.  printed  from  “  Revue  Etudes  Jinves,” 
Annalists,  xv.,  xvi.);  and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust 
to  their  lists  unless  checked  by  con¬ 
temporary  annals.  In  the  subjoined  chronological 

table  the  elates  of  the  most  prominent-  events  of 
Jewish  history  have  been  derived  from  Henrietta 
Szold’s  “Tables  of  Jewish  History”  in  the  index 
volume  (pp.  104  et  se<j.)  of  the  American  edition 
of  Graetz’s  “History  of  the  Jews.”  For  events 
of  lesser  importance  the  sources  are  in  almost 
every  case  the  local  annalists  as  utilized  by  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Jews  in  the  respective  countries.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  successive 
stages  of  legislation,  while  only  selections  have  been 
made  from  the  many  cases  of  autos  da  fe,  blood 
accusations,  expulsions,  host-tragedies,  and  acts  of 
emancipation,  for  all  of  which  complete  lists  are 
given  in  separate  articles  under  the  respective  head¬ 
ings. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  usual  custom,  but  few 
literary  events  have  been  included  in  the  table,  only 
those  works  which  have  affected  the  public  opinion 
of  the  non-Jewish  world  having  been  regarded  as  of 
more  direct  historic  importance.  The  ruling  princi¬ 
ple  has  been  to  confine  the  list  to  strictly  historic 
events;  i.e.,  to  incidents  affecting  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  states  in 
whose  territories  they  have  dwelt.  Incidents  affect¬ 
ing  merely  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  included. 

A  Jewish  Chronology  from  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  tiie  Y far  1902. 

C.K. 

70.  Jerusalem  besieged  and  conquered  by  Titus;  tiie  Temple 
destroyed. 

72.  Judea  completely  conquered  ;  the  "  Fiseus  Judaieus  ”  in¬ 
stituted  by  Vespasian. 

115.  The  Jews  of  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Cyprus.  Gyrene, 
and  Libya  rise  against  Trajan. 

118.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  rise  against  Trajan  and  Hadrian  ; 
“  War  of  I.ueins  Quietus.” 

183.  Rebellion  of  Bar  Kokba  against  Hadrian;  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  state. 

135.  Fall  of  Rethar  :  end  of  Bar  Kokba’s  rebellion. 

1()1.  Revolution  in  Palestine  against  Antoninus  Pius. 

280.  Judah  HI.,  son  of  Judah  II.,  patriarch,  collects  a  tax  from 
foreign  communities. 

300.  Council  of  Elvira  forbids  Christians  to  eat  with  Jews  or 
to  intermarry  with  them. 

325.  First  Nio.ene  Council  separates  the  celebration  of  Easter 
from  that  of  the  Jewish  Passover. 

3519.  Constantins  forbids,  under  penalty  of  death,  marriage  of 
a  Jew  with  a  Christian  woman,  and  circumcision  of 
slaves. 


361.  Restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  undertaken  under 

Julian  the  Apostate. 

362.  Julian  the  Apostate  abolishes  the  Jew  tax. 

400.  Moses,  the  false  Messiah  of  Crete. 

4 la.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  drives  the  Jew's  from  Alexan¬ 
dria. 

418.  (March  10)  Jews  excluded  from  all  public  offices  and  dig¬ 
nifies  in  the  Roman  empire. 

425.  Extinction  of  the  patriarchate. 

455.  Persecution  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  under  Yezdegerd  III. 
465.  The  Council  of  Vannes  (Gaul)  prohibits  the  clergy  from 
taking  part  in  Jewish  banquets. 

471.  Persecution  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  under  Firuz  (Perozes)  ; 

the  exilarch  Huna  Mari  and  others  suffer  martyrdom. 

500  (circa).  Abu-Kariba,  Himyarite  king,  adopts  Judaism,  and 
converts  his  army  and  his  people. 

511.  Mar-Zutra  II..  prince  of  the  Captivity  (exilarch),  estab¬ 
lishes  an  independent  Jewish  state  in  Babylonia  under 
the  Persian  king  Kobad. 

516.  (May  14,  15)  Uprising  against  Jews  of  Clermont;  syna¬ 

gogue  destroyed. 

517.  The  Council  of  Epaon  forbids  Christians  to  take  part  in 

Jewish  banquets. 

518.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Kobad,  King  of  Persia. 

532.  Justinian  I.  decrees  that  the  testimony  of  Jews  shall  be 
valid  only  in  Jewish  cases. 

537.  Justinian  declares  Jews  incapable  of  holding  any  official 

dignity . 

538.  The  Council  of  Orleans  forbids  Jews  to  appear  on  the 

street  at  Eastertide. 

589.  Reecared,  Visigotliic  King  of  Spain,  completely  isolates 
Jews  from  Christians. 

612.  Sisebut,  Visigothic-  king,  forces  the  Jews  to  accept  baptism 
or  to  emigrate. 

624.  The  Banu  Kainuka‘a,  a  Jewish- Arabic  tribe,  driven  from 
Arabia  by  Mohammed, 

627.  Emperor  Heraclius  forbids  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem,  and 
in  other  ways  harasses  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

629.  Dagobert  orders  the  Jews  of  the  Frankish  empire  to  ac¬ 
cept  baptism  or  to  emigrate. 

633.  The  Council  of  Toledo  under  Sisenand.  Visigothic  king, 
and  Isidore  of  Seville,  forces  converts  to  Judaism  back 
to  Christianity. 

638.  Chintila  enacts  that  only  professing  Catholics  shall  remain 
in  Visigothic  Spain  ;  Jews  emigrate. 

640.  Omar,  the  second  calif,  banishes  all  Jews  from  Arabia ; 

the  "  Pact  of  Omar”  imposes  restrictions  upon  Jews  in 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world. 

641.  Bulan,  khan  of  the  Chazars,  becomes  a  Jew. 

658.  Beginning  of  the  Gaonate;  Mar-Isaac,  head  of  the  Sura 
Academy,  takes  the  title  “Gaon.” 

694.  (Nov.)  All  Jews  in  Spain  and  Gallic  Provence  declared 
slaves ;  children  under  seven  forcibly  baptized. 

720.  Omar  II.,  Ommiad  Calif  of  Damascus,  reenacts  the  **  Pact 

of  Omar.” 

721.  Appearance  of  the  false  Messiah  Serenus  in  Syria  causes 

many  Spanish  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Palestine. 

761.  The  Karaite  schism  led  by  Anan  ben  David. 

797.  Isaac  sent  by  Charlemagne  on  an  embassy  to  Harun  al- 
Rasliid. 

814.  “  Capitula  de  Judeis  ”  of  Charlemagne  and  Ludwig  decide 
that  Jews  should  not  have  Church  utensils  in  pledge. 

827  (circa).  Eberard,  ” Magister  Judaeorum”  under  Louis  I. 
the  Pious,  king  of  the  Franks,  protects  the  Jews  against 
Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons. 

845.  The  Council  of  Meaux,  under  Amolo,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  en¬ 
acts  anti-Jewish  decrees,  renewing  those  of  Constantine 
and  Theodosius  II. 

S50.  Al-Mutawakkil  orders  the  “Peoples  of  the  Book  ”  to  wear 
yellow  kerchiefs. 

878.  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmad  orders  Jews  of  Sicily  to  wear  a  badge. 
982.  (July  18)  Kaionymus  saves  life  of  Otto  II.  after  battle  of 
Cotrone. 

1007.  Persecution  at  Rouen  by  Robert  the  Devil. 

1012.  (Nov.)  Jews  driven  from  Mayence  by  Emperor  Henry  II. 

1013.  (Apr.  19)  Massacre  at  Cordovg  by  soldiers  of  Sulaiman  ibn 

al-Hakim. 

1021.  Al-Hakim  renews  the  ”  Pact  of  Omar”  in  Egypt. 

1066.  Banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Granada. 

1078.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  promulgates  canonical 

law  against  Jews  holding  office  in  Christendom. 

1079.  Jews  repulsed  from  Ireland. 

1085.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  protests  against  Jews  being  placed  by 
the  King  of  Castile  in  authority  over  Christians. 

1090.  “  Fuero  ”  (decree)  of  Alfonso  VI.  'appoints  duel  as  means 
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of  set-iling  litigation  between  Christian  and  Jew.  (Feb. 
ID)  Henry  IV.  grants  to  Judah  ben  Kalonymus  and  other 
Jews  of  Speyer  protection  to  life  and  property. 

1096.  First  Crusade;  Jews  massacred  aloug  the  Rhine  and  else¬ 
where. 

1090.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  burned  in  a  synagogue  by  the 
Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  bouillon. 

1103.  (Jan.  (5)  The  “Constitutio  Paris”  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Mayenee  assures  the  Jews  of  the  “emperor's  peace.” 
1108.  Massacre  at  Toledo. 

1117.  Persecution  at  Rome ;  appearance  of  a  false  Messiah  at 
Cordova. 

1120.  Calixtus  II.  issues  bull  “Sicut  Judmis,”  the  charter  of  the 
Roman  Jews. 

1124.  Ladislaus  I.  of  Bohemia  decrees  that  no  Christian  shall 
serve  Jews. 

1144.  Alleged  martyrdom  of  St.  'William  of  Norwich  (llrst  case 
of  blood  accusation). 

114G.  Second  Crusade :  Jews  massacred  throughout  France  and 
Germany.  Beginning  of  the  Almohad  persecution  in 
northern  Africa  and  southern  Spain;  Jews  llee,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  accept  Islam. 

1150.  Statutes  of  Arles  appoint  a  special  Jewish  oath. 

1156.  Jews  of  Persia  persecuted  on  account  of  pseudo-Messiah, 
David  Alroy. 

1168.  Latins  and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Saracens,  granted  right,  of 
being  judged  by  their  own  laws  in  Sicily. 

1171.  Thirty-one  Jews  and  Jewesses  of  Blois  burned  on  the 

charge  of  having  used  human  blood  in  the  Passover. 

1172.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen.  Messianic  excite¬ 

ment. 

1174.  Sultan  Nureddin  Mahmud  removes  all  Jews  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  from  public  otllees. 

1178.  Riot  at  Toledo,  at  which  Fermosa,  the  Jewish  mistress  of 

Alfonso  VIII.,  is  killed. 

1179.  The  third  Lateran  Council  passes  decrees  protecting  the 

religious  liberty  of  the  Jews.  (Aug.)  Jews  of  Boppard 
and  neighborhood  slain  because  body  of  Christian 
woman  is  found  on  banks  of  Rhine.  Jews  expelled 
from  Bohemia. 

1182.  (April)  Philip  Augustus  of  France  banishes  the  Jews  from 
his  hereditary  provinces  and  takes  one-third  of  their 
debts. 

1189.  Attack  on  the  Jews  of  London  at  coronation  of  Richard  I. 

1190.  (May  17)  Self-immolation  of  150  Jews  at  York  to  avoid 

baptism. 

1194.  “  Ordinances  of  the  Jewry  ”  passed  in  England  for  regis¬ 
tering  Jewish  debts,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
exchequer  of  Jews. 

1  IDS.  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  France  by  Philip  Augustus  on 
payment  of  15,000  livres  in  silver. 

1200.  Bishop  Conrad  of  Mayenee  issues  a  formula  for  an  oath 
in  German  for  Jews  of  Erfurt. 

1205.  (July  15)  Innocent  III.  writes  to  Archbishop  of  Sens  and 
Bishop  of  Paris  laying  down  the  principle  that  Jews  are 
bound  to  perpetual  subjection  because  of  theCrucilixion. 

1209.  Council  of  Avignon  issues  restrictive  measures  against  the 

Jews.  (July  22)  French  Jews  attacked  and  plundered ; 
200  murdered. 

1210.  (Nov.  1)  The  Jews  of  England  imprisoned  by  King  John. 
3211.  Many  French  and  English  rabbis  emigrate  to  Palestine. 

1212.  The  Jews  of  Toledo  killed  by  Crusaders  under  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  monk  Arnold ;  first  persecution  of  Jews  in 
Castile. 

1215.  Magna  Charta  of  England  limits  rights  of  the  crown  in 
Jewish  debts  to  the  principal.  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  among  many  anti-Jewish 
measures,  decrees  the  Jew  badge. 

1221.  Jews  killed  at  Erfurt. 

1222.  Golden  Bull  of  Hungary  refuses  Jews  the  right  to  hold 
k  public  oilice.  Council  of  Oxford  imposes  restrictions  on 

the  English  Jews. 

1223.  (Nov.  8)  Rabbinical  Synod  of  Mayenee  regulates  the  pay¬ 

ment  of  the  Jewish  taxes. 

1227.  Council  of  Narbonne  reenacts  the  anti-Jewish  decrees  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council. 

1230.  (Dec.)  “  Statutum  de  Judeis”  in  France  hv  Louis  IX.  pro. 
hibits  Jews  from  making  contracts  or  leaving  their 
lords’  lands. 

3234.  (Dec.  10)  Jews  of  Fulda  find  a  murdered  Christian ;  261 
Jews  killed  in  consequence. 

1236.  Frederick  II.  takes  Jews  of  Sicily  under  his  protection  as 
being  his  “servi  camerae  ”  (first  use  of  this  term). 

1240.  (June  25)  Disputation  before  Louis  IX.  of  France  between 
Nicholas  Donin  and  the  Jews  represented  by  Jeliiel  of 


Paris,  Moses  of  Coucy,  Talmudist  and  itinerant  preacher, 
and  t  wo  others. 

1241.  (May  24)  Riot  at  Frankfort  on  account  of  a  Jewish  convert. 

Jewish  Parliament  summoned  to  Worcester.  England. 
1244.  Archduke  Frederick  II.  the  Valiant,  of  Austria,  grants 
privileges  to  the  .lews  (“  Privilegium  Frederieianmn 
Twenty-four  wagon-loads  of  Talmuds  and  other  manu¬ 
scripts  (1200)  burned  at  Paris. 

1246.  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  the  Ordenamiento  of  Iluesra,  de¬ 
clares  Jews  to  be  “in.commanda  regis.”  Council  of 
Beziers  forbids  Jews  to  practise  medicine. 

1254.  (Dec.)  Louis  IX.  expels  Jews  from  France. 

1255.  (July  31)  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  disappears,  and  the  Jews 

are  accused  of  murdering  him  for  ritual  purposes. 

1259.  Jahudan  de  cavalleria  becomes  “  bayle-general  ”  and 
treasurer  of  Aragon.  Provincial  council  of  Fritzlar  for 
province  of  Mayenee  repeats  several  of  the  canonical 
restrictions,  including  the  badge  (first  time  in  Ger¬ 
many). 

1261.  Expulsion  from  Brabant,  under  will  of  Henry  III.,  of  all 
.Jews  except  those  living  by  trade. 

1263.  Disputation  at  Barcelona  between  Pablo  Christiani  and 

Nahmanides. 

1264.  Massacres  at  London,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Cam¬ 

bridge  by  the  barons  in  revolt  against  Henry  III. 

1265.  (May  2)  Persecution  at  Sunzig ;  72  persons  burned  iti 

synagogue. 

1267.  (May  12)  Synod  of  Vienna,  under  Cardinal  Guida,  orders 
Jews  to  wear  pointed  bats. 

1270.  (June  23)  Persecution  at  Weissenburg. 

1273.  (Nov.  4)  Jews  of  Lerida  obtain  permission  to  substitute 

oath  by  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  oath  “more 
Judaico.” 

1274.  (July  7)  Gregory  X.  issues  bull  against  blood  accusation. 

1275.  Jews  expelled  from  Marlborough,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 

and  Cambridge,  at  request  of  the  queen-motlier. 

1280.  Alfonso  X.  orders  all  Jews  of  Leon  and  Castile  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  till  they  pay  12.000  maravedis,  and  12,000  for 
every  day  of  delay  in  payment.  English  Jews  forced  to 
attend  sermons  of  Dominicans. 

1285.  Blood  accusation  at  Munich. 

1286.  (June  28)  Meir  ben  Baruch  of  Rothenburg  (1220-93), 

chief  rabbi  of  Germany,  imprisoned  when  about  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Sancho  of  Castile  in  Cortes  of  Palencia  orders 
Jews  to  submit  their  cases  to  the  ordinary  alcaldes 
(abolition  of  legislative  autonomy).  (Nov.  30)  Bull  of 
Honorius  IV,  to  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury 
against  Talmud. 

1287.  (May  2)  All  Jews  in  England  thrown  into  prison. 

1290.  (Nov.  1)  Jews  banished  from  England. 

1292.  Ritual  murder  accusation  and  riot  at  Colmar. 

1294.  (Aug,  7)  Boiko  I.  of  Silesia  grants  Jews  “Privilegium 

Frederieiamim.” 

1295.  (June  23)  Boniface  VIII.  enters  Rome  and  spurns  the 

Torah  presented  to  him  by  Jewish  deputation. 

1297.  “  Jiidenordnung  ”  for  Brandenburg. 

1298.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  instigated  by  Rind- 

lieisch;  Mordecai  ben  Ilillel  a  martyr. 

1301.  Jews  plundered  and  slain  at  Magdeburg. 

1303.  Ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  enacts  that  all  trials  between 
Christians  and  Jews  he  decided  by  regular  courts. 

1306.  First  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France  under  Philip  the 
Fair. 

1315.  (July  28)  Jews  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  X.  for  twelve 
years. 

1320.  The  Pastonreaux  persecutions  in  France  (“gezeret  ha- 

Ro'im  ”). 

1321.  The  Leper  persecution  in  France  (“  gezeret  mezonCim  ”). 

(June  24)  Second  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France. 
Five  thousand  slain  in  Dauphine  on  charge  of  well¬ 
poisoning. 

1322.  (Pentecost)  Talmuds  burned  in  Rome. 

1330.  Alleged  desecration  of  host  at  Giistrow. 

1334.  (Oct.  9)  Casimir  Ill.  the  Great,  of  Poland,  grants  Jews 
“  Privilegium  Frederieiamim.” 

1334.  Host-tragedy  at  Constance. 

1337.  (May)  Armleder  massacres  at  Ensisheim,  Miihlhausen, 
Rufach,  etc. 

1346.  Blood  accusation  at  Munich. 

1348.  (Feb.  28)  The  Ordenamiento  of  Alcaza  orders  all  usury  to 
cease.  (July  16)  Karl  IV.  forbids  Jews  being  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Vehmgericht. 

1348-49.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  central  Europe  on  account 
of  the  Black  Death,  Pope  Clement  VI.  issues  two 
bulls  protecting  them. 
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1350.  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal  enforces  the  badge  (first  in  the 

Peninsula). 

1351.  Cortes  of  Valladolid  demands  the  abolition  of  the  judicial 

autonomy  of  Spanish-Jewish  communities.  Jews  burned 
at  Konigsberg  in  Neumark. 

1353.  Jews  invited  back  to  Worms  on  account  of  their  useful¬ 
ness. 

1300.  (Nov.)  Samuel  Abulafla  dies  under  torture  on  the  charge 
of  peculation.  Manessier  de  Vesoul  obtains  from  King 
John  a  decree  permitting  Jews  to  dwell  in  France. 

1365.  Jews  expelled  by  Louis  the  Great  from  Hungary:  many 
go  to  Wallachia. 

1370.  AH  Jews  imprisoned  and  robbed  in  Austria. 

1380.  (Nov.  16)  Riot  at  Paris;  many  Jews  plundered,  several 

killed,  most  lied. 

1381.  A  synod  at  Mayence  regulates  the  rabbinical  marriage 

laws. 

13S7.  Jews  expelled  from  Basel. 

1389.  (Apr.  18)  The  charge  of  insult  to  a  priest  carrying  the  sac¬ 
rament  leads  to  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Prague. 

1391.  (June  6)  Spanish  horrors  begin  ;  Ferdinand  Martinez  in¬ 
cites  the  mob  against  the  Jews  of  Seville;  anti-Jewisli 
riots  spread  throughout  Castile  and  Aragon. 

1391.  (Nov.  3)  Third  and  last  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
France,  under  Charles  VI. 

1400.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Prague  at  the  instigation  of  the 
convert  Pessach  ;  Lipmann  of  Miihlhausen  among  the 
sufferers. 

1-103.  (Oct.  25)  Juan  II.  of  Castile  withdraws  civil  jurisdiction 
from  Jews. 

1405.  Jews  expelled  from  Speyer. 

1407.  (Oct.  26)  Jews  attacked  at  Cracow. 

1410.  (Sept.)  Mei’r  Alguades  slain  on  charge  of  host-desecra¬ 

tion. 

1411.  Vincent  Ferrer  raises  the  populace  against  the  Jews. 

Second  general  massacre  of  Jews  in  all  the  Spanish 
provinces. 

1413.  (Jan.  7)  Religious  disputation  at  Tortosa  arranged  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  between  Geronimode  Santa  Fe  and 
Vidal  hen  Benveniste  ibn  Labi  and  Joseph  Albo. 

1415.  (May  11)  Bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  against  the  Talmud  and 
any  Jewish  hook  attacking  Christianity. 

1420.  Charges  of  host-desecration  lead  to  the  putting  to  death  of 
a  number  of  Jews  and  to  the  expulsion  of  the  remainder 
from  Lower  and  Upper  Austria. 

1423.  Jews  expelled  from  Cologne. 

1424.  Jews  expelled  from  Zurich. 

1432.  Rabbinical  synod  at  Valladolid.  Host-tragedy  at  Segovia. 
A  synod  at  Avila,  under  Abraham  Benveniste  Senior, 
provides  for  an  educational  system  for  Jewish  Spain. 

1434.  The  Council  of  Basel  renews  old  and  devises  new  canon¬ 

ical  restrictions  against  Jews.  Annihilation  of  the  Jews 
of  Majorca. 

1435.  Jews  expelled  from  Speyer. 

1438.  Jews  expelled  from  Mayence. 

1440.  Jews  expelled  from  Augsburg. 

1447.  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland  grants  special  privileges  to  Jews. 

1450.  Ludwig  X.  of  Bavaria  throws  all  the  Jews  in  forty  towns 

into  prison  and  confiscates  their  property. 

1451.  Nicholas  de  Cusa  enforces  the  wearing  of  the  Jew  badge  in 

Germany. 

1454.  (May  2)  Forty-one  Jews  burned  at  Breslau,  and  Jews  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Brunn  and  Ohniitz,  through  Capistrano. 
1458.  Jews  expelled  from  Erfurt. 

1460.  (March  5)  The  states  of  Austria  demand  that  no  Jew  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dwell  there.  Jews  expelled  from  Savoy. 

1464.  (Apr.  12)  Jews  plundered  and  murdered  by  soldiers  in 
Cracow. 

1467.  Eighteen  Jews  burned  at  Nuremberg. 

1468.  Jews  expelled  from  Neisse  by  the  gilds.  Blood  accusa¬ 

tion  brought  against  Jews  of  Sepulveda. 

1469.  Jews  plundered  and  slain  at  Posen. 

1470.  Jews  expelled  from  bishopric  of  Mayence. 

1475.  Bernardinus  of  Feltre  preaches  against  the  Jews  in  Italy. 

The  Jews  charged  with  the  murder  of  Simon  of  Trent 
for  ritual  purposes.  Riots  in  Padua  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

1476.  Blood  accusation  in  Regensburg  through  the  convert 

Wolf  mm. 

1477.  Jews  plundered  at  Colmar  and  burned  at  Passau  ;  the  rest 

expelled  through  bishop. 

1478.  Jews  expelled  from  diocese  of  Bamberg  on  account  of 

Simon  of  Trent  affair. 

1481.  The  Inquisition  against  the  Maranos  established  in  Seville 
and  at  other  places  in  Castile. 


1482.  Inquisition  established  in  Aragon;  Thomas  de  Torque- 
mada,  chief  inquisitor. 

14S4.  Jews  expelled  from  Arles. 

1486.  (Feb.  1 2)  Auto  da  fe  at  Toledo  at  which  740  were  absolved. 
(Dec.  10)  Another  auto  at  same  place ;  900  Jews  “recon¬ 
ciled.” 

1488.  (Jan.  25)  First  auto  at  Barcelona.  (May  24  and  July  30) 
Autos  da  fe  at  Toledo ;  at  former,  21  Jews  burned,  400 
punished  ;  at  latter,  76  burned. 

1490.  (Dec.)  Jews  expelled  from  Geneva. 

1492.  (Aug.  2)  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. 

1494.  Jews  plundered  in  Naples.  Blood  accusation  at  Tyraau. 

1495.  Jews  expelled  from  Florence,  but  readmitted  after  a  few 

months  on  account  of  their  utility ;  Jews  expelled  from 
Lithuania. 

1496.  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Styria.  Manoel  of  Portugal  or¬ 

ders  the  Jews  to  accept  baptism  or  leave  the  country. 
1498.  The  exiles  settled  in  Navarre  banished.  Jews  expelled 
from  Nuremberg  and  Ulm. 

1501.  (July)  Fifty-four  Jews  burned  at  Seville. 

1502.  Appearance  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Asher  Lammlein. 

1503.  Pfeilerkorn  denounces  Reuchlin.  (March  22)  Jews  per¬ 

mitted  to  return  to  Lithuania.  (Dec.  27)  Judaizing  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Zechariah  of  Kiev  burned  at  Moscow'. 

1505.  Jew's  expelled  from  Orange.  All  slain  at  Budweis  on  a 
child-murder  accusation. 

1500.  Jews  settle  in  Pinsk  and  secure  synagogues  and  cemetery. 

Massacre  of  4,000  Maranos  in  Lisbon. 

150S.  (July  15)  Royal  decree  issued  expelling  Jew's  from  Portu¬ 
gal. 

1510.  Burning  of  Jewish  hooks  at  Frankfort.  Thirty-eight  Jew's 
burned  in  Berlin  for  host-desecration  and  child-murder 
(Griitz,  ix.  94). 

1516.  (March)  Venice  sets  apart  a  special  quarter  for  a  ghetto 
(first  use  of  the  term). 

1524.  The  Jews  of  Cairo  threatened  with  destruction  by  Ahmad 
Shaitan,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Jews  return  to  Genoa. 

1529.  (May  21)  Thirty  Jew's  burned  at  Posing  on  blood  accusation. 

Solomon  Molko  (Diogo  Pires,  1501-32)  begins  his  Mes¬ 
sianic  agitation. 

1530.  (Aug.  12)  Josel  of  Rosheim  obtains  extension  of  Alsatian 

privileges  from  Charles  V. 

1531.  Clement  VII.  issues  a  bull  establishing  the  Portuguese  In¬ 

quisition  for  Maranos. 

1541.  Jew's  expelled  from  Naples. 

1542.  Jew's  expelled  from  Bohemia  because  of  fires  in  Prague 

and  other  towns. 

1543.  Luther  publishes  his  attack  on  the  Jews. 

1548.  (July  10)  Eighteen  hundred  Maranos  released  from  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  in  PortugaL 

1550.  (April  2)  Jews  banished  from  Genoa. 

1551.  Jews  expelled  from  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg. 

1554.  (June  21)  Rabbinical  synod  at  Ferrara. 

1555.  Paul  IV.  issues  the  bull  “Cum  Niinis  Absurdum.”  Jews 

expelled  from  the  Palatinate. 

1550.  Twenty-four  Jews  of  Ancona  hanged  and  burned  by  order 
of  Paul  IV. 

1567.  Don  Joseph  Nassi  appointed  ruler  of  Naxos  and  eleven 

other  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago.  (June  15) 
Jews  expelled  from  Genoese  territory. 

1568.  Isaac  Luria  Levi  (1534-72),  cahalist,  pretends  to  be  the 

Messiah,  soil  of  Joseph. 

1569.  (Feb.  26)  Bull  of  Pius  V.,  “  Hebrceorum  Gens,”  expels 

Jews  from  Papal  States  except  Rome,  Bologna,  and  An¬ 
cona. 

1570.  Solomon  Ashkenazi  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Venice  by  Sultan 

Selim  II. 

1573.  (Jan.  28)  'Hie  Jew  Lippold  executed  at  Berlin ;  all  Jews 
expelled  from  Brandenburg. 

1576.  Stephen  Bathori  allows  the  Jews  of  Poland  to  carry  on 
trade  without  restrictions. 

1552.  Expulsion  from  Silesia. 

1586  (circa).  The  Jews  of  Poland  establish  the  Council  of 
Four  Lands ;  Mordecai  .Jafe  probably  its  first  president. 

1592.  (Aug.  17)  Papal  edict  forbids  Jews  to  admit  Christians 

into  synagogues,  etc. 

1593.  Clement  VIII.  expels  the  Jews  from  all  the  Papal  States 

except  Rome  and  Ancona.  The  first  Marano  settlement 
in  Holland  made  at  Amsterdam  under  Jacob  Tirado. 
1596.  Persecution  of  the  Persian  Jews  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great. 
1598.  Bet  Jacob  synagogue  consecrated  at  Amsterdam. 

1612.  Portuguese  Jews  granted  right  of  residence  in  Hamburg. 

1614.  (Septus)  Vincent  Fettmilch’s  attack  upon  the  Jews  of 

Frankfort. 

1615.  Jews  of  Worms  banished- 
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1616.  Jews  return  to  Frankfort  and  Worms. 

1617.  (Jan.  6)  “  Neue  Stiittigkeit  ”  for  Frankfort  makes  right  of 

domicil  for  Jews  perpetual. 

1629.  (June  26)  Lippman  Heller  forced  to  leave  his  post  as  rabbi 
in  Prague. 

1632.  (April  20)  Proselyte  Nicolas  Antoine  burned  at  Geneva. 
(July  4)  Auto  da  fe  at  Madrid. 

1639.  Dutch  West  India  Company  grants  Jews  of  Guiana  full 
religious  liberty. 

1642.  Six  hundred  Jews  of  Amsterdam  with  Isaac  Aboab  as 
hakam  settle  at  Pernambuco. 

1646.  The  Jews  in  Brazil  side  with  the  Dutch  in  their  war  with 
the  Portuguese. 

1648.  The  beginning  of  the  Cossack  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland  under  Chinieluieki. 

1652.  Two  leagues  along  the  coast  of  Curacao  granted  to  David 
Nassi  for  a  Jewish  colony. 

1654.  (July  8)  Twenty-four  Jews  laud  at  New  Amsterdam  from 

Brazil. 

1655.  (Oct.)  Menasseli  hen  Israel  goes  to  London  to  obtain  from 

Cromwell  the  readmission  of  Jews  into  England. 

1657.  (Feb.  4)  Resettlement  Day;  Oliver  Cromwell  grants  Car- 
vajal  right  of  residence  for  Jews  in  England. 

1659.  (Feb.  26)  Jews  expelled  from  all  the  Papal  States  except 

Rome  and  Ancona. 

1660.  Jews  expelled  from  Kiev  by  Alexis. 

1665.  Shabbetlnii  Zebi  (1626-1676)  publicly  accepted  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah  at  Smyrna. 

1667.  (Feb.  14)  Jews  run  races  at  the  Roman  carnival  for  the 
last  time. 

1670.  J ews  banished  from  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  by  Emperor 

Leopold  I.  Synod  of  Lithuanian  rabbis  and  deputies  set¬ 
tle  spheres  of  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  central  kabals. 

1671.  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector,  grants  a  privilege 

for  twenty  years  to  fifty  families  driven  from  Austria. 
1678.  Appearance  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Mordecai  Mosbiah  of 
Eisenstadt. 

16S0.  (June  30)  Auto  da  fe  at  Madrid. 

1682.  (May  10)  Auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon. 

1686.  Jews  the  victims  of  the  Imperialist  soldiery  at  the  recap¬ 
ture  of  Buda  from  Turks. 

1690.  Ninety  Jews  from  Curasao  settle  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

1695.  Jews  forbidden  to  enter  Sweden  by  Charles  IX. 

1700.  The  house  of  Oppenheimer  in  Vienna  attacked  by  a  mob. 
Eisenmenger  attempts  to  publish  his  “Entdecktes  Ju- 
denthum.” 

1703.  Jonas  Aaron  settles  in  Philadelphia. 

1710.  The  “  Jiidenordnung  ”  of  Hamburg  determines  the  social 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  that  city. 

1716.  (July  24-25)  Serious  uprising  against  the  Jews  at  storming 
of  Posen. 

1727.  (April  26)  Jews  expelled  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  by 
Catharine.  (Nov.  15)  Act  passed  by  General  Assembly 
of  New  York  permitting  Jews  to  omit  '‘on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  ”  from  oath  of  abjuration. 

1732.  (Sept.  2)  "  Editto  sopra  gli  Ebrei 11  of  Clement  III.  renews 

all  restrictions  against  Jews  of  Rome. 

1733.  (July)  Forty  Jews  from  Lisbon  arrive  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

1738.  (Feb.  4)  Joseph  Suss  Oppenheimer  executed  at  Vienna. 

1740.  (Feb.  3)  Charles  the  Bourbon,  King  of  Naples  and  of  the 

two  Sicilies,  invites  the  Jews  back  for  fifty  years.  (July 
11)  Jews  expelled  from  Little  Russia  by  Czarina  Anne. 
Act  passed  by  English  Parliament  naturalizing  Jews 
settled  in  the  American  colonies. 

1142.  (Dec.  2)  Jews  expelled  from  Great  Russia  by  Czarina 
Elizabeth. 

1744.  (Dec.  18)  Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

1747.  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  decides  that  a  Jewish  child  baptized, 

even  a  gainst  canonical  law,  must  be  brought  up  under 
Christian  influences. 

1748.  Jews  permitted  to  remain  in  Bohemia  on  payment  of  a 

“  Judensteuer  “  of  216,000  florins. 

1750.  (April  17)  Frederick  the  Great  issues  a  “ General privi- 
legium  ”  for  the  Prussian  Jews. 

1753.  Act  passed  by  English  Parliament  permitting  Jews  to  be 

naturalized.  “No  Jews,  no  wooden  shoes”  riots  in 
England. 

1754.  Act  granting  naturalization  to  English  Jews  repealed. 

1756.  Blood  accusation  in  Jampot,  Poland. 

1757.  Jacob  Frank  becomes  leader  of  the  Shabbethaians.  Bishop 

of  Kamenitz-Podolsk  orders  Talmuds  to  be  burned. 

1761.  Persecution  of  Jews  in  Yemen. 

1767.  (June  20)  Cossacks  slay  thousands  of  Jews  at  Homel. 

1772.  Jews  settle  in  .Stockholm,  Karlskrona,  and  Gothenburg, 
by  favor  of  Gustav  us  III. 


1776.  (Get.  17)  Senatorial  decree  of  Russia  grants  freedom  of 
settlement  and  other  rights  to  baptized  Jews. 

1781.  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  abolishes  the  Jewish  poll-tax,  and 

grants  civil  liberties  to  the  Jews. 

1782.  Joseph  II.  issues  his  Toleration  Edict. 

1787.  Frederick  William  II.  removes  the  “Leibzoll”  in  Prussia. 
Ii90.  The  French  National  Assembly  grants  citizenship  to  the 
Sephardic  Jews  of  Bordeaux.  New  constitution  for 
Jews  of  Silesia ;  a  few  receive  general  privileges,  etc. 
1791.  The  French  National  Assembly  grants  full  civil  rights  to 
the  Jews. 

1796.  Jews  of  Holland  declared  by  the  National  Assembly  to  be 

full  citizens  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 

1797.  (Aug.  1)  Two  Jews,  Bromet  and  De  Lemon,  elected  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  second  National  Assembly  of  Holland. 

1801.  “Leibzoll  ”  removed  in  Nassau. 

1803.  Israel  Jacobson  and  Wolff  Breidenbach  agitate  the  aboli¬ 

tion  of  the  poll-tax  for  Jews  in  Germany. 

1804.  (Dec.  9)  “Enactment  concerning  the  Jews ’’passed  by 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

1807.  The  Great  Sanhedrin  convened  by  Napoleon  ;  Joseph  David 
Sinzheim  president. 

ISOS.  (Jan.  27)  Jerome  Napoleon  issues  decree  giving  full  civic 
rights  to  Jews  of  Westphalia.  (Dec.  ID  Napoleon  at 
Madrid  issues  decree  dividing  the  French  empire  into 
Jewish  consistories. 

1809.  Law  of  Baden  forms  Jews  into  special  religious  commu¬ 
nity  with  all  privileges. 

1811.  The  Jews  of  Hamburg  emancipated. 

1812.  The  Jews  of  Prussia  emancipated. 

1813.  (Feb.  18)  The  Jews  of  Mecklenburg  emancipated. 

1815.  (June  8)  “  Bundesakte”  passed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
decrees  maintenance  of  status  quo  in  the  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews. 

1818.  First  Reform  Temple  in  Hamburg  opened, 

1819.  (Aug.)  The  beginning  of  the  “  Hep,  hep !  ”  persecutions. 

Formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Culture  and  Science  of 
the  Jews,  by  Zunz,  Gans,  and  Moser. 

1820.  Jews  admitted  again  at  Lisbon. 

1825.  Jews  expelled  from  St.  Petersburg  through  influence  of 

gilds. 

1826.  Jews  obtain  full  civic  rights  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 

U.  S.  A.  Decree  issued  in  Russia  enrolling  Jews  for 
military  service. 

1831.  Louis  Philippe  orders  salaries  of  rabbis  to  be  paid  by  the 
state. 

1833.  (Oct.  29)  Jews  of  Kur-Hessen  granted  full  emancipation. 

1835.  (April  13)  General  Jewish  regulations  issued  in  Russia. 

Edict  of  Nicholas  I.  founding  agricultural  colonies  in 
Russia. 

1836.  Law  refusing  Jews  the  right  to  hear  Christian  names  re¬ 

newed  in  Prussia. 

1 839.  Sultan  kAhd  al-Majid  grants  citizenship  to  Turkish  Jews. 

1840.  (Feb.  5)  Damascus  blood  accusation.  (Nov.  6)  Firman  is¬ 

sued  by  sultan  against  blood  accusation. 

1844.  (May  25)  Louis  Philippe  issues  regulations  for  the  internal 
organization  of  French  Jews.  (June)  Rabbinical  con¬ 
ference  at  Brunswick. 

1*845.  (April)  Ukase  issued  ordering  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  to 
adopt  ordinary  costume. 

1848.  Emancipation  Year:  most  of  the  countries  of  central 

Europe  grant  full  civic  and  political  rights  to  Jews— in 
the  majority  of  cases,  repealed  the  next  year.  (May  la- 
20)  Riots  in  Presburg. 

1849.  (July  3)  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  previously  returned 

as  M.P.  for  city  of  London,  not  allowed  to  take  seat. 

1852.  (Sept.  3)  Violent  anti-Jewish  riots  at  Stockholm. 

1856.  (Feb.  18)  “  Hatti-Humayun  ”  issued,  granting  full  civic 
rights  to  Turkish  Jews. 

185S.  (June  24)  Edgar  Mortara  in  Ancona  forcibly  taken  from 
his  family  by  Bishop  of  Bologna  on  plea  that  he  had 
been  baptized  when  an  infant  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
servant.  The  oath  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ” 
abolished  in  England  ;  Jewish  disabilities  removed. 

1860.  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  founded. 

1863.  (July)  Emancipation  of  Swiss  Jews. 

I860.  Rumanian  constitution,  clause  7,  makes  all  Rumanian 
Jews  **  aliens.” 

1868.  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.  The  law  of  the  North 
German  Federation  of  July  3  decrees  that  no  state  shall 
retain  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief. 

1870.  (March)  Thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  expelled  from 

districts  of  Falcin  and  Vaslui,  Rumania. 

1871.  Anglo-Jewish  Association  founded. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  established. 
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1876.  (.July  28)  K.  Lasker  procures  the  passing  of  the  “  Austritt- 
gesetz,”  permitting  Jews  to  change  their  congregation. 
1878.  (July  13)  The  Berlin  Congress  inserts  clause  44,  that  dis¬ 
tinction  of  religion  shall  not  he  a  bar  to  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  rights  in  Rumania. 

1880.  (Nov.  20-22)  Debate  in  Prussian  Diet  on  Kantorowicz  in¬ 

cident. 

1881.  Atrocities  against  Jews  in  South  Russia.  (April  25)  Anti- 

Semitic  league  in  Germany  presents  petition  with  255,000 
signatures  to  Prince  Bismarck.  (April  27)  Riot  at  Al¬ 
gernon 

1882.  (April  7)  Disappearance  of  Esther  Solymosi  causes  a  trial 

on  blood  accusation  at  Tisza-Eszlar.  (May  3)  “May 
Laws  ”  issued  by  General  Ignatief  confining  the  Jews 
in  the  Pale  of  Settlement  to  the  towns. 

18S4.  (March  7)  Rumanian  law  prohibiting  hawking  puts  5,000 
Jewish  families  out  of  employment.  (July  9)  Lord 
Rothschild  takes  his  seat  as  first  Jewish  peer  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords. 

1SS5.  Pittsburg  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  establishes  a 
platform  for  Reform  Judaism. 

1880.  Drumont  publishes  “La  France  Juice.” 

1887.  (Feb.  28)  Rumanian  law  excluding  Jews  from  public 
service  and  from  tobacco  trade  and  from  employment 
in  retail  trade. 

1889.  (May  12)  Rumanian  law  limiting  number  of  Jewish  fac¬ 

tory  hands  to  one-third. 

1890.  (Dec.  10)  Guildhall  meeting  against  persecution  of  Russian 

Jews  by  May  Laws. 

1S91.  (June  29)  Blood  accusation  at  Xanten. 

1892.  Jewish  Colonization  Association  founded  by  Baron  de 

Hirseh. 

1893.  (Jan.  14)  Rumanian  law  prohibiting  Jews  from  being  em¬ 

ployed  in  public  medical  department. 

1895.  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  condemned  and  degraded  as  a  spy 
and  deported  to  Devil's  Isle,  Cayenne. 

1897.  (Aug.  29-31)  First  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel. 

1898.  (Oct.)  Eleven  thousand  two  hundred  Jewish  children  re¬ 

fused  admission  to  public  schools  in  Rumania. 

1S99.  (March  31)  Rumanian  law  excluding  Jews  from  agricul¬ 
tural  and  professional  schools.  (Sept.  2)  Dreyfus  con¬ 
demned  a  second  time,  but  “  pardoned  ”  on  Sept.  19. 

1900.  (Aug.  13-10)  Fourth  Zionist  Congress  at  London.  (Sept. 

8)  Israelskv,  accused  of  ritual  murder  at  Konitz,  ac¬ 
quitted. 

1901.  (Dec.)  Rumanian  law  prohibiting  Jews  from  holding  sa¬ 

loons  or  stores  in  rural  districts. 

1902.  (March)  Rumanian  law  prohibiting  employment  of  Jew¬ 

ish  working  men. 

Bibliography:  I.  Loeb,  Josef  Haccohcn  et  les  Chroni- 
queurs  Juifs ,  pp.  79,  86;  S.  Cassel,  Jutlcn ,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Lncyc.  section  ii.,  part  27,  pp.  32-33 ;  Stern,  Jliclische 
Zeitrechnung ,  ib.;  S.  Poznanski,  in  Mnnatsschrift,  xliv. 
508;  H.  Ellenberger,  Die  Leiden  und  Verfolgungen  dor 
Juden ,  Budapest,  18S2;  E.  H.  Lindo,  A  Jewish  Calendar . 
pp.  105-134,  London,  1838 ;  H.  Schlesinger,  Chronologisches 
Handbuch  zur  Geseh.  der  Juden ,  Berlin,  1872;  Kohler, 
Chronology,  in  American  Jews ’  Annual ,  1884-85. 

G.  J- 

CHRYSOSTOMTJS,  JOANNES  (generally 
known  as  St.  Chrysostom) :  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  the  most  eminent  orator  of  the  early 
Christian  period ;  born  in  847  at  Antioch ;  died  Sept. 
14,407,  near  Comana,  inPontus.  Chrysostom  orig¬ 
inally  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  but  soon  felt 
dissatisfied  with  this  vocation,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  was  made  a  deacon.  About  fifteen  years 
later  (886)  he  advanced  to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  and 
in  898  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Having  attacked  the  empress  Eudoxia 
in  his  sermons,  he  was  banished  (408),  but  was  re¬ 
called  soon  after,  upon  the  unanimous  demand  of 
his  congregation.  lie  repeated  his  attacks  upon  the 
empress,  and  was  again  banished  in  404,  first  to 
Nicsea,  then  to  Cucusus  in  the  desert  of  the  Taurus, 
and  finally  to  Pity  os  on  the  Black  Sea;  hut  he  died 
while  on  the  way  to  the  last-named  place. 

The  name  “  Chrvsostomus  ”  (“  golden -mouthed  ”  : 


Xpraoc  =  “gold,”  and  c,rdua  —  “  mouth  ”)  is  a  title  of 
honor  conferred  on  this  Church  father  only.  It  was 
first  used  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (686),  and  is  significant 
of  the  importance  of  the  man,  whose  sermons,  of 
which  one  thousand  have  been  preserved,  are  among 
the  very  best  products  of  Christian  rhetoric.  As  a 
teacher  of  dogmatics  and  exegesis  Chrysostom  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  although  much  space  in  his 
works  is  devoted  to  these  two  branches.  Among 
his  sermons,  the  “  Orationes  YIII.  Ad  versus  Judseos  ” 
(ed.  Migne,  i.  848-944)  deserve  special  notice,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  mark  a  turning-point  in  anti-Jewish 
polemics.  While  up  to  that  time  the  Church  as¬ 
pired  merely  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  and 
did  that  in  a  manner  intended  only  for  the  learned, 
with  Chrysostom  there  began  the  endeavor,  which 
eventually  brought  so  much  suffering  upon  the 
Jews,  to  prejudice  the  whole  of  Christendom  against 
the  latter,  and  to  erect  hitherto  unknown  barriers 
between  Jews  and  Christians. 

It  was  the  existing  friendh7  intercourse  between 
Jews  and  Christians  which  impelled  Chrysostom  to 
his  furious  attacks  upon  the  former. 
Attack  on  Religious  motives  were  not  lacking,  for 
Jews.  many  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  the  Feast  of  the  Blowing 
of  the  Sliofar,  or  New- Year,  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (“Ad  versus  Judrcos." 
i.  ;  ed.  Migne,  i.  848).  “What  forgiveness  can  we 
expect,”  he  exclaimed,  “when  we  run  to  their  syn¬ 
agogues,  merely  following  an  impulse  or  a  habit,  and 
call  their  physicians  and  conjurers  to  our  houses?  ” 
(/$.  viii.).  In  another  place  Chrysostom  says:  “I 
invoke  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  against  you 
if  any  one  of  you  should  go  to  attend  the  Feast 
of  the  Blowing  of  the  Trumpets,  or  participate 
in  the  fasts,  or  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
observe  an  important  or  unimportant  rite  of  the 
Jews,  and  I  will  be  innocent  of  your  blood  ”  (ib.  i.  8; 
ed.  Migne,  i.  855).  Not  only  had  Chrysostom  to  com¬ 
bat  the  pro- Jewish  inclinations  of  the  Antiochians 
in  religious  matters,  but  the  Jews  were  held  in  so 
much  respect  at  that  time,  that  Christians  preferred 
to  bring  their  lawsuits  before  Jewish  judges,  because 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  oath  seemed  to  them  more 
impressive  and  binding  than  their  own  (ib.  i.  3;  ed. 
Migne,  i.  847). 

Chrysostom  further  argues  at  length  in  his  writings 
that  Judaism  has  been  overcome  and  displaced  by 
Christianity.  He  attempts  to  prove  this  by  showing 
that  the  Jewish  religion  can  not  ex- 
Arguments  ist  without  a  temple  and  sacrifice  and 
Against  a  religious  center  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Judaism,  that  none  of  the  later  religious  institu¬ 
tions  can  fill  the  place  of  the  ancient 
ones.  Chrysostom  derides  the  Patriarchs,  who,  he 
declares,  were  no  priests,  hut  gave  themselves  the 
appearance  of  such,  and  merely  played  their  parts 
like  actors.  He  adds:  “The  holy  Ark,  which  the 
Jews  now  have  in  their  synagogues,  appears  to  be 
no  better  than  any  wooden  box  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market”  (ib.  vi.  7;  ed.  Migne,  i.  614). 

But  lie  is  not  satisfied  with  the  derision  of  all 
things  sacred  to  the  Jews.  lie  tries  to  convince  liis 
hearers  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  hate 
the  Jews  (ib.  vi.  7;  ed.  Migne,  i.  854),  and  declares 
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it  a  sin  for  Christians  to  treat  them  with  respect.. 
In  spite  of  liis  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism. 
Chrysostom  —  as,  indeed,  the  whole  Antiochian 
school  in  their  Bible  exegesis — shows  a  dependence 
upon  the  Haggadah,  which  at  the  time  predominated 
among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  A  few  parallels  with 
the  Ilaggadists  have  been  given  by  Weiss,  but  they 
could  be  easil}r  increased ;  and  even  in  instances  not 
directly  taken  from  the  Haggadah,  its  influence  can 
he  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom. 

Bibliography:  The  best  edition  of  Chrysostom’s  works  is  by 
Montfaucon,  13  vols.,  in  PatroloijUv  Curs  us  Completus ,  ed. 
Civile,  Greek  series,  Paris,  1718-38;  Behringer,  Die  Kirch  e 
Christi  unci  Hire  Zcugen,  ix.;  Bush,  Life' and  Times  of 
Chrysostom  us,  1875;  Lutz,  Chrysostom  us  und  die  Beriihmtes- 
ten  Rcdncr,  1859;  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc. 
xxvii.;  Grata,  Geseli.  der  Judcn ,  iv.  350-357 ;  Perles,  Chrys¬ 
ostom  us  and  the  Jews,  in  Ben  Chancinja ,  iii.  509-571; 
Weiss,  Dor ,  iii.  12S-129. 

K.  L.  G. 

CHUDNOV :  Town  in  the  government  of  Yol- 
hynia,  Russia.  A  Jewish  community  existed  here 
before  the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  in  1048.  In  1808 
the  town  had  nearly  8,000  inhabitants.  Among 
them  there  were  about  3,500  Jews,  who  were  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.  The  former  employed  1,252  Jews,  of  whom  475 
owned  their  shops,  498  were  wage-workers,  and  279 
were  apprentices.  The  principal  trades  followed  by 
the  Jews  are  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  the  former, 
in  1898,  employing  475  men,  and  the  latter  350.  The 
journeymen  numbered  55. 

The  educational  institutions  include  a  Talmud 
Torah  with  30  pupils,  a  private  school  for  male 
pupils,  one  for  female  pupils,  and  30  had  a  rim  with 
an  attendance  of  about  300. 

Bibliography;  B.  Katz,  Lc-Korot  ha-Ychudim ,  Berlin,  1899, 
pp.  39,  41. 

H.  It.  S.  J. 

CHUETAS  (“Pork -Eaters”)  or  INDIVIDUOS 
DE  LA  CALLE  ("  Ghetto  People  ”) :  Names  given 
to  the  descendants  of  the  secret  Jews  in  Majorca, 
who  at  heart  were  still  faithful  to  Judaism,  hut  who, 
in  order  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  good 
Christians,  publicly  ate  pork  (“cliuya,”  diminutive 
"chueta”);  the  second  term,  “Ghetto  People,”  is 
self-explanatory.  Their  fate  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  are  still  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  by  the  natives  of  that  region.  People  were 
afraid  to  approach  them;  at  church  they  sat  apart; 
and  even  in  the  cemetery  their  bodies  were  isolated. 
"When  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  established 
in  Majorca  in  1488,  it  granted  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  Jews  that  solicited  pardon  for  their  apostasy,  and 
it  received  back  the  repentant  ones,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  6S0,  on  payment  of  a  considerable  fine.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  1509,  however,  several  secret  Jews 
were  publicly  burned  before  the  Gate  of  Jesus  at 
Palma;  and  in  1679,  when  a  synagogue  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  an  outlying  house,  several  hundred  of  them 
were  condemned  by  the  tribunal  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

To  escape  these  continuous  persecutions  and  ex¬ 
tortions,  a  number  of  Cliuetas,  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Palma,  decided  to  leave 
the  “  Golden  Island  ”  in  an  English  vessel  which  they 
had  hired  for  the  purpose;  and  they  had  set  sail, 
when  unfavorable  winds  compelled  them  to  return  to 


•  the  harbor  of  Palma.  After  having  been  imprisoned 
for  five  years,  these  unfortunates  were,  in  1091,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Inquisition  to  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  more  than  fifty  of  them  were 
garroted  and  then  burned  at  the  stake.  Among  the 
latter  were  Raphael  Vails,  “an  excellent  rabbi”; 
Raphael  Benito  Temugi,  his  most  faithful  pupil; 
and  Catalina  Terongi,  a  sister  of  the  latter.  These 
liero-martyrs  were  commemorated  by  Majorcan 
troubadours,  whose  verses  are  still  sung  by  the 
women  of  the  island  while  at  their  work.  The  In¬ 
quisition  did  its  utmost  to  fan  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  against  the  outlawed.  Their  portraits  were 
placed  in  the  Dominican  monastery;  and  in  1755  a 
list  was  published  in  which  were  mentioned  the 
names  and  rank  of  all  those  condemned  to  death  or 
to  confiscation  of  property  from  1G45  to  1091. 

Not  until  the  publication  of  the  royal  decree,  Dec. 
16,  1782,  was  an  amelioration  clfectcd  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  people,  who  were  thenceforward  per¬ 
mitted  to  reside  in  any  street  in  the  city  of  Palma 
and  in  any  part  of  the  island,  and  were  no  longer  to 
be  called  Jews,  Hebrews,  or  Cliuetas,  under  penalty 
of  the  galleys  or  imprisonment  in  the  fortress. 
Three  years  later  they  were  declared  eligible  to  the 
army  and  the  navy  as  well  as  to  public  offices.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  as  late  as  1857  there  appeared  a  spe¬ 
cial  book  directed  against  them.  It  bore  the  title 
“  La  Siuagoga  Balcar.  Historia  de  los  Judios  de  Mal¬ 
lorca,”  and  the  purpose  of  the  author,  Juan  de  la 
Puerta  Vizcains,  was,  by  means  of  it,  to  levy  black¬ 
mail  upon  them.  They,  however,  bought  up  alt 
but  three  copies  of  the  work.  The  descendants  of 
the  Cliuetas,  who  bear  to-day  the  same  names  that 
their  ancestors  bore  in  the  fourteenth  century,  now 
occupy  a  respected  position  in  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  in  the  departments  of  science 
and  politics. 

Bibliography :  Kayserliny,  Gesch.  der  Judcn  in  Spanien 
und  Portugal.  i.  178  ei  seq. ;  M.  Levin,  Ein  Besuch  bed 
den  “ Lenten  der  Gasse  ”  in  Palma ,  in  BrulTs  Jahrb.  i.  132 
et  seq. ;  Rev.  FA.  Juiucs ,  lxiv.  297  ct  seq. 

D.  M.  K. 

CHUEUT-KALE :  Suburb  of  Bakhchiserai,  a 
town  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  Russia,  It  is 
called  by  the  Tatars  “  Kirk-cr  ”  (Place  of  Forty),  and 
by  the  Karaites,  to  which  sect  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  belong,  “SehT  ha-Ychudim”  (The 
Rock  of  the  Jews).  There  are  many  legends  con¬ 
cerning  the  place.  According  to  one.  it  was  called 
“Kirk-er”  because  the  khans  Mengli-Girci  and 
Takhtamish,  the  founders  of  the  city,  brought  with 
them  forty  Karaite  families,  and  in  their  honor  called 
it  the  “Place  of  Forty.” 

Another  legend,  fostered  by  the  Karaites  to  show 
the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  says  that  Karaites  were 
brought  there  from  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Exile.  The  early  settlers  of  the  city  exercised  great 
influence  upon  their  neighbors,  the  Chazars.  The 
hakam  Abraham  Firkowitsch,  who  was  very  skilful 
in  falsifying  epitaphs  and  manuscripts,  pretended 
to  have  unearthed  at  the  cemetery  of  Chufut-Kale 
tombstones  dating  from  the  year  6  of  the  common 
era,  and  to  have  discovered  the  tomb  of  Sangari, 
which  is  still  shown  by  the  Karaites.  According 
to  Harkavy,  however,  no  epitaph  earlier  than  1203 
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ran  be  seen  at  the  cemetery  of  Gliufut-Kale,  called 
•‘Vale  of  Jehoshaphat” ;  and  the  tombs  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  Karaites,  but  to  the  old  Rabbinite  settlers 
railed  “  Krimchaki, ”  Clmf ut-Kale,  however,  existed 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  Abu  al-Fida  men¬ 
tions  it  under  the  name  “Kirk-er.” 

The  Karaite  community  possesses  two  syna¬ 
gogues;  it  has  abet  din  consisting  of  three  members, 
tin;  hakam,  the  hazzan,  and  the  beadle  (shammash). 
A  printing-ollice  for  Karaite  works  was  established 
there  in  1734.  The  first  work  published  was  the 
Karaite  ritual,  according  to  Aaron  ben  Joseph,  the 
author  of  “Sefer  ha-Mibhar.”  For  history  of  sub¬ 
urb  see  Chime  a  ;  Karaites. 

Bibliography  :  Semenov,  i.  742;  Rcyesty,  pp.  7023  ct  .see/.; 
Chwolson.  Trudy  Pijatavo ,  Arch  colon  i  ch  eshavo  Syczda  v 
Tiflisye,  pp.  95-i 00 ;'Beiin,  Pcim yob  o  Chu hit -Kale ;  Beilin¬ 
son,  Zebi  la-Zaddik ,  refuting  the  legends  related  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  work';  see' also  Harkavy’s  letter,  in  J\ cdyclna fjaya 
Khroniha  Voshhoda ,  1895,  No.  15. 
ir.  H.  I-  Bn. 

CHUMACEIRO,  ARON  MENDES :  Hakam 
of  Curasao,  Dutch  West  Indies;  born  at  Amster¬ 
dam  Jan.  28,  1810;  died  there  Sept,  18,  1882.  He 
received  the  various  rabbinical  degrees  (that  of 
“  moren u  ”  in  1846)  at  the  celebrated  bet  lia-midrash 
Ets  TIaim.  In  1848  he  was  awarded  the  royal  gold 
medal  for  the  best 
sermon  in  the-  Dutch 
language.  When  the 
Sephardic  synagogue 
of  Amsterdam  pro¬ 
posed  to  elect  him 
preacher  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  it  met  with 
strenuous  opposition, 
Ladino  being  the  only 
language,  except  He¬ 
brew,  used  in  the 
synagogue.  When  in 
1852  Chumaceiro  was 
elected  first  ab  bet  din, 
he  succeeded  in  over¬ 
coming  the  opposition 
to  Dutch,  and  soon  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  foremost 
pulpit  orators  in  Holland.  In  1852  he  edited  the 
first  Dutch  Jewish  weekly,  “  Het  Israelietiscli  Week- 
blad.”  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  head  of 
the  bet  lia-midrash  Ets  Haim. 

Delegated  by  the  parnasim  of  his  congregation 
in  1854  to  receive  the  future  King  Pedro  Y.  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  conducted  the  royal  visitor  and  his  suite  to 
the  bet  ha-midrash,  where  the  king,  noticing  the 
names  of  the  donors  to  that  institution  inscribed  on 
the  walls,  made  the  significant  remark:  “Me  faz 
pareger  que  estoy  em  mea  propia  terra  do  Portugal  ” 
(It  seems  as  though  I  were  in  my  own  land  of  Por¬ 
tugal).  When  Pedro  Y.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1856,  he  removed  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

On  account  of  his  liberal-conservative  views 
Chumaceiro  was  strongty  opposed  by  the  ultra- 
Ortliodox  party,  and  he  therefore  accepted  in  1855 
from  King  William  III.  the  appointment  of  chief 
rabbi  of  the  colony  of  Curasao.  At  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  special  ambassador,  O.  van  Rees,  who 


was  sent  by  the  king  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the 
persecuted  Dutch  Jews  of  Coho,  Yenezuela,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  settling  the  complicated  disputes  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  contending  parties. 

Chumaceiro  visited  his  birthplace  in  1861,  when 
the  office  of  hakam  was  tendered  to  him,  which  he 
declined,  receiving  on  that  occasion  a  costly  testi¬ 
monial  from  the  Sephardic  synagogue.  He  obtained 
his  discharge  as  hakam  of  Curasao  in  1869,  and 
received  a  liberal  pension  from  the  king  for  “the 
numerous  and  faithful  services  rendered  to  his 
country.  ” 

Chumaceiro  had  four  sons: 

1 .  Abraham  Mendes  Chumaceiro  :  Attorney 
at  law ;  born  at  Amsterdam  Nov.  16,  1841 ;  died  at 
Curasao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Aug.  19,  1902.  He 
moved  to  Curacao,  in  1856,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  soon  acquired 
great  prominence  in  his  profession.  Among  his 
literary  works  are  “  Is  Curacao  te  Koop  ?  ”  and  “  Het 
Kiesrecht  in  de  Kolonie  Curasao.” 

2.  Benjamin  Mendes  Chumaceiro;  Hazzan; 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1871.  He  received  a  minis¬ 
terial  training  at  the  bet  lia-midrash  Ets  Haim  of 
Amsterdam.  In  1892  lie  was  elected  assistant  liazzan 
of  the  Portuguese  synagogue  at  The  Hague ;  and  in 
1895  hazzan  of  that  of  Hamburg. 

3.  Jacob  Mendes  Chumaceiro:  Day  van  and 
editor;  bom  at  Amsterdam  March  11,  1833;  died 
Feb.  8,  1900.  Besides  being  dayyan  of  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  synagogue,  and  acting  hakam  for  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  of  North  and  South  Holland,  he  was 
inspector  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  Amsterdam,  head 
and  librarian  of  the  bet  lia-midrash  Ets  Haim,  and 
editor  of  “Het  Israelietiscli  Weekblad.” 

4.  Joseph  Hayyim  Mendes  Chumaceiro ; 
Rabbi  and  editor;  born  in  Amsterdam  July  3,  1844; 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  his  father  at  Cura¬ 
sao.  From  1867  to  1874  lie  was  rabbi  of  Beth-El 
congregation,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  from  1874  to  18S0, 
of  Nefasliot  Yeliudali,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  from  1884 
to  1887,  of  Beth-El  Emetli,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  from 
1889  to  1891,  of  Mikwc  Yisrael,  Curacao;  from  1892 
to  1898,  of  Children  of  Israel,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  and 
was  recalled  as  rabbi  to  Cura9ao  in  1898.  During 
part  (1879-83)  of  liis  residence  at  New  Orleans  he 
was  also  editor  of  “The  Jewish  South,”  a  weekly 
journal. 

Besides  many  sermons  and  discourses,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Evidences  of  Free-Masonry  from  An¬ 
cient  Hebrew  Records,”  1900,  which  reached  a  third 
edition;  “La  Revelacion,”  the  first  Jewish  catechism 
in  Spanish;  and  “Yerdediging  is  geen  Aanval,”  a 
correspondence  between  a  Christian  divine  and  a 
Jewish  rabbi  on  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

Bibliography  :  Afsehcidspredikatie,  Voonvoord  door  David 

Henriquez  de  Castro ,  1863;  J.  Voorsaiiger,  in  American  Is¬ 
raelite ,  Oct.,  1882. 

A.  J.  II.  M.  C. 

CHURCH  COUNCILS  :  Synods  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  possessing  legislative  power  in 
matters  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline.  The 
ilpostles’  synod  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  is  regarded 
as  the  oldest  example  of  such  an  assembly.  Besides 
the  general  (ecumenical)  councils,  of  which  the 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  twenty ,  there  are  na- 
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tiomil  ami  provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods. 
The  decisions  of  these  lesser  synods  were  naturally 
authoritative  only  within  their  own  particular  dis¬ 
tricts;  but  as  the}’  were  sometimes  recognized  by 
other  provincial  synods,  or  even  by  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  they  acquired  a  more  or  less  general  validity. 
Many  of  the  Church  councils  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Jews,  with  the  object  of  removing 
Judaizing  institutions  and  teachings  from  among 
Christians,  destroying  any  influence  which  Jews 
might  exercise  upon  Christians,  preventing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  return  to  Judaism  of  baptized  Jews, 
and  devising,  on  the  other,  means  to  convert  Jews 
to  ^  Christianity.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  these  councils  iii  respect  to  the  Jews  that 
up  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  became  ever 
harsher  and  more  hostile,  a  few  isolated  instances 
only  of  benevolent  resolutions  standing  on  record. 
Many  of  the  Church  decrees,  however,  were  en¬ 
forced  only  after  they  had  been  several  times  con¬ 
firmed  ;  while  some  of  them  were  never  enforced  at  all. 

The  Jews  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  synod  at  Elvira,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  immediately 
Spanish  after  the  persecutions  under  Diode- 
Synods.  tian.  The  synod  opposed  the  custom 
existing  among  Christians  of  having 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  blessed  by  Jews,  and  for¬ 
bade  all  familiar  intercourse,  especially  eating,  with 
Jews  (canons  49,  50).  The  spirit  of  intolerance, 
arising  almost  before  the  persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  had  ended,  remained  characteristic 
of  the  Spanish  Church.  When  the  Arian  creed  was 
exchanged  for  the  Catholic  by  the  third  Toledo 
Synod  held  under  Reccared  in  582,  resolutions  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Jews  were  passed.  The  synod  forbade  in¬ 
termarriage  with  Jews,  and  claimed  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  for  Christianity.  It  disqualified 
Jews  from  holding  any  public  office  in  which  they 
would  have  power  to  punish  Christians,  and  forbade 
them  to  keep  slaves  for  their  own  use  (canon  14). 
Still  more  severe  are  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  Synod 
of  Toledo,  in  638  (canons  57-66),  directed  more  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  pretended  Christianity  of  those 
converted  by  force  under  Sisebut,  Though  it  was 
decreed  that  in  the  future  no  Jew  should  be  bap¬ 
tized  by  force,  those  who  were  once  baptized  were 
obliged  to  remain  Christians.  Whoever  protected 
the  Jews  was  threatened  with  excommunication. 
The  sixth  Synod  of  Toledo,  in  638,  confirmed  King 
Chintila’s  decree  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  and  demanded  that  every  future  king  on  his 
accession  should  take  an  oatli  to  observe  faithfully 
the  laws  concerning  the  Jews.  The  twelfth  Synod 
of  Toledo,  in  681,  went  furthest,  and  adopted  in  its 
resolutions  (canon  90)  King  Erwig’s  laws  in  reference 
to  Jews  (“Leges  Visigothorum,”  xii.  3):  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  feast-days,  observance  of 
dietary  laws,  work  on  Sunday,  defense  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  even  emigration  were  forbidden.  One 
generation  later  Spain  was  under  Moorish  dominion. 

More  comprehensive  were  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  councils  outside  of  Spain.  Before  450  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  prohibition  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  Jews;  of  the  celebration  of  their 
feast-days,  especially  the  Passover ;  of  resting  from 


labor  on  their  Sabbath;  of  entrance  into  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  etc.  The  General  Council  of  Clialccdon 
(451)  went  a  step  further,  though  only  as  a  result  of 

previous  resolutions,  in  forbidding  intermarriage _ 

at  first  only  in  the  case  of  the  children 
Other  of  lectors  or  precentors  (canon  14). 

Synods.  The  synods  of  Orleans  (in  533  and  538) 
and  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  syn¬ 
ods  forbade  marriages  between  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  altogether,  and  this  legislation  was  repeated 
by  the  Synod  of  Rome  in  743.  As  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  were  opposed  to  such  marriage,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  the  enforcement  ol  these  decrees.  Only 
in  countries  where  Christianity  had  not  yet  gained 
entire  mastery  was  there  a  repetition  of  these  mar¬ 
riage  prohibitions,  as  in  Hungary  (1092)  and  in 
Spain  (1239).  The  Quinisext  Synod  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  in  692,  and  a  number  of  later  synods  forbade 
Christians  to  receive  treatment  from  Jewish  physi¬ 
cians.  In  spite  of  this  interdiction  (repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times,  at  Avignon  as  late  as  1594),  even  popes 
often  employed  Jews  as  court  physicians. 

After  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  in  538,  the  councils 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Christian  slaves  in  the 
service  of  Jews,  at  first  merely  prescribing  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  slaves’  persons  and  religious  belief, 
but  later  prohibiting  absolutely  the  possession  of 
Christian  slaves.  Together  with  this  decree,  which 
only  repeated  a  law  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code,  came 
laws  forbidding  Jews  to  have  free  Christians  in  their 
employ.  By  a  general  decree  of  the  third  Lateran 
Council  of  1179  (canon  26),  Christians  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  act  as  servants  to  Jews,  with  so  little 
(“fleet,  however,  that  nearly  all  later  Church  councils 
had  to  renew  the  interdict;  for  instance,  the  Synod  of 
Milan  in  1565  (canon  14).  Jews  of  all  lands  were  in 
great  fear  of  the  third  Lateran  Council  (“Sliebet  Ye- 
hudah,”  ed.  Wiener,  p.  112).  Their  fears,  however, 
proved  groundless;  for,  aside  from  the  decree  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  employment  of  Christian 
Third  Lat-  servants,  especially  of  nurses  and  mid- 
eran  Coun-  wives— a  decree  due  to  the  fear  of  the 
cil,  1179.  common  people’s  apostasy  to  Judaism 
— the  following  arc  the  important  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  council:  (1)  Christians  must  not  live 
together  with  Jews  (a  repetition  of  an  old  decree); 
(2)  new  synagogues  must  not  be  built :  old  ones  may 
be  repaired  only  when  dilapidated,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  may  they  be  beautified;  (3)  the  testimony  of 
Christians  against  Jews  must  be  admitted,  since 
Jews  are  accepted  as  witnesses  against  Christians; 

(4)  neophytes  must  be  protected  against  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  Jews,  and  Jews  are  forbidden  to  disin¬ 
herit  baptized  persons  (compare  “Codex  Tlieodo- 
sian.,”  xvi.  8,  28).  A  characteristic  clause  states 
that  Jews  may  be  protected  only  for  reasons  of 
common  humanity. 

The  fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  was  of  crucial 
importance.  Its  resolutions  inaugurated  a  new  era 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  regal'd  to  the  Jews,  and 
reduced  them  virtually  to  the  grade  of  pariahs.  In 
the  south  of  France  an  assembly  of  Jewish  notables, 
which  was  held  at  the  demand  of  Isaac  Benveniste, 
sent  a  delegation  to  Rome  to  try  to  avert  tlie  impend¬ 
ing  evil.  The  last  four  resolutions  or  canons  which 
the  council  adopted  were  concerned  with  the  Jews. 
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(.'anon  67  adopts  measures  against  usury  by  the  Jews. 
A  synod  at  Avignon  had  anticipated  the  Lateran 
Council  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  imitated  by  other 
councils  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  same  time 
very  strict  regulations  were  made  against  Lombard 
usurers,  who,  according  to  Matthew  of  Paris,  were 
much  worse  than  the  Jews.  For  houses  and  landed 
property  Jews  were  obliged  to  give  a 
Fourth.  tithe  to  the  Church,  and  besides  each 
Lateran  Jewish  family  had  to  pay  at  Easter  a 
Council,  tax  of  six  denarii.  Canon  68  ordains  a 
1215.  special  dress  for  Jews  and  Saracens, 
ostensibly  “to  prevent  sexual  inter¬ 
course,  which  has  occasionally  occurred  by  mistake,  ” 
but  in  reality  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jewish  badge  and  hat 
exposed  the  Jews  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  their 
complete  abasement  dates  from  this  time.  Later 
councils,  even  up  to  comparatively  modern  times, 
have  renewed  these  regulations,  fixing  the  form  and 
color  of  the  Jewish  badge  in  various  countries,  or 
forbidding  the  Jews  to  wear  certain  costumes  (see 
Badge;  Head,  Covering  of). 

Because  many  Jews  were  said  to  parade  in  their 
best  clothes  during  Holy  Week  (in  which  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  usually  falls)  on  purpose  to  mock  the 
Christians,  the  Jews  were  not  thenceforth  allowed 
to  leave  their  houses  at  all  during  those  days.  This 
Draconian  decree,  however,  supported  by  similar 
decrees  of  French  and  Spanish  synods  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  not  without  its  advantages  for  the  Jews, 
as  many  subsequent  synods  (for  instance,  at  JSTar- 
bonne,  1227 ;  Beziers,  1246)  were  obliged  expressly  to 
protect  the  Jews  against  ill  treatment  during  Holy 
Week.  Other  synods  of  the  thirteenth  century 
forbade  Jews  to  eat  meat  on  Christian  fast-days 
(Avignon,  1209),  or  to  carry  it  across  the  street 
(Vienna,  1267).  The  synods  of  Karbonne  (1227), 
Beziers  (1246),  Albi  (1255),  and  Anse  (1300)  forbade 
altogether  the  sale  of  meat  by  Jews.  Canon  69, 
which  declares  Jews  disqualified  from  bolding  public 
offices,  only  incorporated  in  ecclesiastical  law  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Holy  Christian  Empire.  As  lias  been 
mentioned,  the  synods  of  Toledo,  and  the  French 
councils  also,  had  debarred  Jews  from  the  office  of 
judge,  and  from  any  office  in  which  they  would  pos¬ 
sess  the  right  to  punish  Christians.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council  simply  extended  this  statute  over 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world,  referring  to  the 
synods  of  Toledo  in  support  of  its  decision.  Canon 
70  takes  measures  to  prevent  converted  Jews  from 
returning  to  their  former  belief. 

The  concluding  act  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun¬ 
cil — the  Crusades  decree — compelled  Jewish  cred¬ 
itors  to  renounce  all  claim  to  interest  on  debts,  and 
facilitated  in  other  ways  the  movements  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders.  Similar  ordinances  were  adopted  by  the 
first  Council  of  Lyons  (1245).  The  decisions  of  the 
Synod  of  Vienna,  in  1267,  were  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
Vienna  cil,  but  were  more  severe  in  some 
Synod  of  points.  For  example.  Jews  were  for- 
1267.  bidden  to  frequent  Christian  inns  or 
baths;  they  were  ordered  to  stay  at 
home  with  closed  doors  and  windows  when  the  host 
was  carried  past,  etc.  Nevertheless,  these  decrees 


did  not  succeed  in  making  entirely  unbearable  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Austria  (see  Biirwald,  in 
“  Jahrbuch  fur  Israeliten,”  1859).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  decrees  of  the  Hungarian  Council  at 
Ofen,  in  1279  (Griitz,  “  Geschichte,”  vii.  139  et  seq.). 

The  later  councils  went  a  step  further  in  restrict¬ 
ing  and  humiliating  the  Jews'by  limiting  their  free¬ 
dom  in  the  choice  of  dwelling-places.  The  Synod  of 
Bourges,  1276,  ordained  that  Jews  should  live  only 
in  cities  or  large  towns,  in  order  that  the  simple 
country  folk  might  not  be  led  astray.  Similarly  the 
Synod  of  Ravenna,  1311,  ordained  that  Jews  should 
be  allowed  to  live  only  in  cities  that  had  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  Synod  of  Bologna,  1317,  forbade  rent¬ 
ing  or  selling  houses  to  Jews,  and  the  Synod  of 
Salamanca,  1335,  forbade  Jews  to  live  near  a  church¬ 
yard  or  in  houses  belonging  to  the  Church.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Spanish  Council  of  Palencia,  1388,  under 
the  presidency  of  Pedro  de  Luna,  demanded  sepa¬ 
rate  quarters  for  Jews  and  Saracens,  a  demand  after¬ 
ward  renewed  by  many  Church  councils. 

The  compulsory  conversion  of  Jews  was  often 
forbidden  by  the  councils  (for  instance,  Toledo, 
633;  Prague,  1349).  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  General  Council  of  Basel,  in 
Council  of  its  nineteenth  sitting  (1434),  adopted  a 
Basel.  new  method  of  moral  suasion  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  Jews  to  listen  periodically 
to  sermons  for  their  conversion,  a  decision  renewed, 
for  instance,  by  the  Synod  of  Milan  in  1565. 

A  last  attack  on  the  scanty  freedom  of  the  Jews 
was  brought  about  directly  by  the  art  of  printing. 
The  committee  on  index  of  the  General  Council  of 
Trent  (1563)  decided  to  refer  to  the  pope  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  placing  the  Talmud  on  the  list  of  forbidden 
books;  and  although  the  Italian  Jews  succeeded 
with  bribes  in  preventing  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  work,  it  was  permitted  to  be  printed  only  on 
condition  that  the  title  “  Talmud  ”  and  all  passages 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity  be  omitted 
(Mortara,  in“Hebr.  Bibl.”  1862,  pp.  74,  96;  see  Cen¬ 
sorship  of  Hebrew  Books). 

The  General  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70  did  not 
concern  itself  at  all  about  the  Jews 
Vatican  beyond  inviting  them,  on  tlie  sugges- 
Council,  tion  of  the  convert  Leman,  to  attend 
1869-70.  the  council  (Friedberg,  “Sammlung 
der  Aktenstucke  zum  Ersten  Vati- 
kanisclien  Concil.”  pp.  65  et  seq.). 

Regarding  a  supposed  synod  in  Rome  in  314-324, 
directed  against  tlie  Jews  (Jaffe,  “Regesta  Pontif. 
Roman.”),  nothing  is  known.  Untrustworthy  also 
is  the  report  that  a  synod,  summoned  at  Toulouse 
in  883  by  tlie  Frankish  king  Carloman,  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  Jews  of  their  ill  treatment,  or¬ 
dained  the  corporal  chastisement  of  a  Jew  before  the 
church  door  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and 
Ascension  Day,  and  that  the  degradation  was  in¬ 
creased  compelling  the  Jew  to  acknowledge  his 
punishment  as  just  (Mausi,  “Concilia,”  xvii.  565). 

Bibliography:  Hardouin,  Concilinrum  Collectio .  Paris.  1715: 
Mansi,  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  Nova  ct  Amplissima  Col - 
lectio ,  Florence,  1759-9S ;  Hef el e,  Concili e n gesch  ichte,  Frei¬ 
burg,  1S90-93 ;  Binterim,  Pragmatische  Geschichtc  der  Deut¬ 
sche))  National -,  Provinzial-und  Vnrztiglichsten Diozesan- 
concilicn  ;  Abrahams,  Je  wish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages ,  In¬ 
dex,  s.v. 
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CHURCH  FATHERS  :  The  early  teachers  and 
defenders  of  Christianity.  The  most  important  of 
the  fathers  lived  and  worked  in  a  period  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  still  had  many  points  of  contact  with  Ju¬ 
daism,  and  they  found  that  the  latter  was  a  splendid 
support  in  the  contest  against  paganism,  although 
it  had  to  be  combated  in  the  development  of 

Christian  doctrine.  So  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Church 

are  seen  at  one  time  holding  to  a  Jewish  conception 
of  the  universe  and  making  use  of  Jewish  argu¬ 
ments,  at  another  rejecting  a  part  of  such  teaching 
and  formulating  a  new  one.  In  the  contest  of 
Christianity  against  paganism  the  Church  Fathers 
employ  the  language  of  the  Hellenistic  literature 
as  found  in  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Apocrypha,  and 
the  Sibylline  Books,  all  of  which  draw'  upon  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  practi¬ 
cally,  only  the  polemic  features  in  the  activity  of 
the  Church  Fathers  directed  against  Judaism  can 
be  considered  as  new  and  original.  But  in  order 
to  wage  successful  war  against,  pagan- 
Their  ism,  they,  as  well  as  Christians  in  gen- 
Impor-  eral.  had  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
tanee  to  the  religious  documents  of  Judaism: 
Judaism,  and  this  was  possible  only  if  they  en¬ 
tered  into  personal  relations  with  the 
Jews:  through  these  personal  relations  the  Church 
Fathers  become  of  signal  importance  to  Judaism. 
The  contemporaries  and,  in  part,  the  coworkers  of 
those  men  who  are  known  from  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrash  as  the  depositaries  of  the  Jewish  doctrine, 
were  the  instructors  who  transmitted  this  doctrine 
to  tlie  Church  Fathers  also.  Hence  such  a  mass  of 
haggadic  material  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  as  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  Jewish 
theological  lore.  This  article  is  primarily  concerned 
with  their  interpretation  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  differs  in  essential 
points  from  those  of  the  Jew's. 

Personal  Relations  with.  Jews :  After  the 
Bar  Kokba  wrar  against  the  Romans,  Ariston  of  Pella, 
a  converted  Jew',  wrote,  as  is  generally  accepted, 
a  dialogue  in  which  tlie  Christian  Jason  and  the 
Jew  Papiscus  are  made  tlie  speakers,  and  in  which 
the  nature  of  Jesus  is  discussed  (’laoovog  teal  IT  a- 
klokov  avriloyia  Trepl  Xpiorov).  This  dialogue,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  by  Celsus,  may  be  wholly  imag¬ 
inary  and  without  historical  basis.  But  the  famous 
dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew'  Tryphou, 
which  took  place  at  Ephesus  (Eusebius,  “  Historia 
Ecclesiastica,”  iv.  18)  at  the  time  of  the  Bar  Kokba 
war,  is  strictly  historical,  as  certain  details  show' ;  for 
instance,  the  statement  that  on  the  first  day  no 
strangers  were  present,  while  on  the  second  day 
some  Jews  of  Ephesus  accompanied  Tryphou  and 
took  partin  tlie  discussion  (Justin,  “Dialogus  cum 
Try  phone,  ”cx  viii.  ),a  certain  Mnaseas  being  expressly 
mentioned  (ib.  lxxxv.).  The  Jewish  auditors  are 
not  only  able  to  follow  the  intricate 
Justin  discussion  intelligently,  but  their  dc- 
Martyr.  meanor  also  is  seemly ;  Tryphou  espe¬ 
cially  proves  himself  a  true  disciple 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  liis  scholarship  is  freely 
acknowledged  by  Justin  (ib.  lxxx.).  At  the  close 
of  the  debate,  Jew'  and  Christian  confess  that  they 
have  learned  much  from  each  other,  and  part  with 


expressions  of  mutual  good-will  (ib.  at  the  end). 
Justin  was  bom  and  reared  in  proximity  to  Jews; 
for  he  calls  himself  a  Samaritan  (ib.  cxx.),  meaning 
thereby  probably  not  that  lie  professed  the  religion 
of  the  Samaritans,  but  that  lie  came  from  Samaria. 

Of  the  relations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Ju¬ 
daism  nothing  positive  is  known.  During  the  per- 

sccutions  of  tlie  Clivistiiins  of  .Alexandrite,  in  20:2  or 

203,  Clement  sought  refuge  fora  short  time  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  l.c.  vi.  11).  Here  lie  may  have  learned 
much  at  first  hand  from  the  Jews,  lie  knewr  a  little 
Hebrew',  also  some  Jewish  traditions;  both  of  which 
facts  point  to  personal  relations  wit  h  Jews. 

Clement’s  contemporary,  Origen,  probably  also 
born  in  Alexandria  about  185,  may  possibly  have* 
been  on  his  mother’s  side  of  Jewish  descent,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  fact  that  while  his  father  is 
mentioned  as  Leonides,  the  name  of  his  mother  is 
passed  over  in  silence.  A  Jewish  mother  could 
readily  have  taught  her  son  the  Hebrew  language, 
so  that  they  might  sing  the  Psalms  together  (Jerome, 
"Epistola  xxxix.  ad  Paulam”).  [Both  his  father 
and  liis  motherwere,  liow'ever,  Christian  in  faith. — t.] 

In  his  capacity  of  presbyter  at  Ciesarea  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Origen  must  have  come  into  frequent  contact 
with  learned  Jew's,  as  indeed  appears  from  liis  ■wri¬ 
tings.  He  mentions  again  and  again  liis  “magister 
Hebraeus”  (6  rE jipalog  in  the  Greek  fragment),  on 
whoso  authority  lie  gives  several  liag- 

Clement  gadot  (“  De  Principiis,”  i.  8,  4 ;  iv.  26). 
and  His  dependence  on  the  Jews  is  sufli- 

Origen.  ciently  emphasized  by  Jerome  (“Ad- 
versus  Rufinum,”  I.  xiii.)  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  wherein  Clement  and  Eusebius  are  named 
among  those  who  did  not  disdain  to  learn  from  Jew's. 
Origen  often  mentions  the  view's  of  Jew's,  meaning 
thereby  not  the  teaching  of  certain  individuals,  but 
the  method  of  exegesis  prevalent  among  the  Jew's  of 
liis  time.  The  Jews  with  whom  he  maintained  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  were  men  of  distinguished  scien¬ 
tific  attainments.  Tlie  one  Jew'  whom  lie  mentions 
by  name  was  no  less  a  personage  than  ITillel,  the 
patriarch’s  son,  or  “Julios,”  as  Origen  calls  him 
(Gratz,  “  Monatssclirift,”  1881,  xxx.  433  etseq .).  His 
other  Jewish  acquaintances  either  were  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  patriarch’s  family,  or  occupied  high 
positions  on  account  of  their  erudition.  Gratz 
(“Gesch.  dcr  Juden,”  3d  ed.,  iv.  231)  thinks  indeed 
that  some  passages  in  Origcn’s  writings  are  directed 
against  the  contemporary  amora  of  Palestine, 
Simla!.  Origen  seems,  moreover,  to  have  had  inter¬ 
course  with  IIoslia}'a  of  Caesarea  (Baclier,  “  Agada 
der  Palastinensischen  Amoriicr,”  i.  92). 

Eusebius,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  also 
learned  from  the  Jew's,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  Caesarea,  where  he  lived,  he  met  many 
Jew's,  with  whom  he  had  discussions.  Nevertheless 
he  uses  the  word  “Jew  ”  as  a  term  of  reproach,  calling 
Ids  opponent,  Marcellus,  “a  Jew”  (“  De  Ecclesiastica 
Tlieologia,”  ii.  2,  3).  He  likewise  thinks  it  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  one  of  the  “  circumcised  ”  (rig  rfiv  h 
KepiTofzfjg,  “  Demonstratio  Evangelica,”  i.  6).  This 
last  expression  is  also  used  regularly  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  to  designate  Jew's  “Opera  Sy- 

riaca,”  ii.  469).  Ephraem  distances  all  his  ecclesias- 
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tical  predecessors  in  his  hatred  of  the  Jews,  display¬ 
ing  a  bitterness  that  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground 
that  lie  at  one  time  had  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  them,  and  had  formed  an 
adverse  opinion  of  them.  Epiphanius, 
too,  shows  his  dependence  on  the 
Jews,  especially  in  the  book,  perhaps 
wrongly  ascribed  to  him,  “De  Pro- 

plietanim  "Vitis  ”  ;  Avliieli  contains,  L>e- 

sides  many  extraneous  inventions,  numerous  Jewish 
traditions  of  the  lives  of  the  Prophets.  In  this  it 
was  followed  by  a  Syrian  work  (“The  Book  of  the 
Bee,”  published  in  “Anecdota  Oxoniensia,”  Semitic 
series,  i.,  part  2). 

Jerome  surpasses  all  other  Church  Fathers  in  his 
erudition  as  well  as  in  his  importance  for  Judaism. 
It  must  he  emphasized,  in  spite  of  Christian  asser¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary  (e.g.,  B.  Bauc,  “  Vorlesungen,” 
ii.  36),  that  he  learned  much  not  only  from  baptized 
but  also  from  loyal  Jews.  He  sought  his  informa¬ 
tion  in  many  quarters,  especially  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  Jews  (Preface  to  llosea  ;  compare  “Epistola 
lxxiii.  ad  Evangelum  ”).  Hence  he  always  cites 
the  opinions  of  several  Jews  (“  quidam  Hebneoruin  ”), 
not  that  of  one  Jew;  and  these  Jewish 


Jerome.  friends  of  his  accompany  him  on  his 
journeys  (Preface  to  I  Chronicles), 
though  he  lias  one  particular  guide  (“  circumducens,” 
Preface  to  Nahum).  Of  only  three  of  his  Jewish 
teachers  is  anything  known.  A  Jew  from  Lydda, 
whom  Jerome  calls  “Lyddicus,”  explained  to  him 
tlie  Book  of  Job,  translating  it  into  Greek,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  it  in  Latin.  Although  he  has  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  this  man,  Jerome  will  not  admit  that  lie 
learned  much  from  him  (Preface  to  Job),  designa¬ 
ting  him  often  as  one  who  merely  read  the  Scriptures 
to  him  (t4  Onomastica  Sacra,”  xc.  12;  commentary 
on  Ecclcs.  iv.  14,  v.  3).  But  from  this  Lyddan 
Jerome  acquired  not  only  the  material  for  his  philo¬ 
logical  notes,  hut  also  the  Hebrew  pronunciation 
that  gives  him  a  unique  importance  for  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  (Siegfried,  in  Stade’s  44  Zeitsclirift,  ” 
1884,  p.  34;  Krauss,  in  “Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,” 
1900,  vii.  513). 

Jerome  was  more  attached  to  his  second  teacher. 
Bar  Hanina,  who,  however,  can  not  be  identical 
with  R.  Hama  h.  Hanina,  as  Ralimer  insists  (com¬ 
pare  Weiss,  in  “  Bet-Talmud,  ”  i.  131,  note  3) ;  nor  can 
he  possibly  be  identified  until  his  Midrashim,  quoted 
by  Jerome,  ha  ve  been  compared  with  the  known  say¬ 
ings  of  the  authors  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash.. 
This  Bar  Hanina  must  have  been  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  Law,  for  Jerome  spent  much  time  and  money 
be  fore  he  could  secure  him  as  teacher.  Since  Jerome 
would  not  visit  his  teacher  by  day,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  lie  went  to  Bar  Hanina  by  night  (“Epistola 
lxxxiv.  adPammachium  et  Oceanum”).  Bar  Hanina 
came  from  Tiberias,  as  is  shown  by  the  Hebrew  tra¬ 
ditions  communicated  by  him  to  J eromc ;  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  prophecy  was  held  to  appljr  to  Tiberias  (Je¬ 
rome,  “  Qmestiones  Hebraicre  in  Gcnesin,”  xlix.  21). 

Jerome’s  third  teacher,  whom  lie  required  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Bible,  knew 
both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  and  was  considered  by 
the  Jewish  scribes  as  a  “Chaldoeus”  (Preface  to 
Tobit;  compare  “Epistola  xviii.  ad  Damasuin”). 


Jerome  lived  about  forty  years  in  Palestine,  ap¬ 
parently  studying  all  the  time  under  Jews  (commen¬ 
tary  on  Nahum  ii.  1:  “aquibus  non  modico  tempore 
eruditus  ”).  His  enemies  severely  censured  him  for 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  but  he  was  proud 
of  it.  He  asks  how  it  could  be  held  to  impugn  his 
faith  in  the  Church,  that  he  informs  his  readers  in 
how  man}"  ways  the  Jews  construe  a  single  error. 

(“  Adversus  Rutinum.”  book  i. ).  *’  AVliy  slioulcl  I  not 

he  permitted  to  inform  the  Latins  of  what  i  nave 
learned  from  the  Hebrews.  ...  It  is  most  useful  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  masters,  and  to  learn  the 
art  directly  from  the  artists”  (ih.). 

Jerome’s  contemporary,  the  great  teacher  Augus¬ 
tine,  did  not  fare  so  well  in  Africa.  When  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Jews  on  Biblical  matters,  they  often  either 
did  not  answer  at  all,  or,  at  least  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  “  lied  ”  (Jerome,  “  Epistola  cxii. 
ad  Augustinum”),  meaning  probably  that  they  gave 
an  answer  different  from  what  the  Christians  desired 
(“Epistola  civ.  August  ini  ad  Ilieronymum”).  An  al¬ 
leged  letter  from  Jerome,  probably  forged  by  Rufi- 
nus,  was  sent  to  the  Christian  communities  in  Africa, 
in  which  Jerome  professed  to  admit  that,  misled  by 
the  Jews,  lie  had  translated  erroneously  (“  Adversus 
Rufinum,”  hook  iii.,ii.  554,  ed.  Vallarsi).  ft  morti¬ 
fied  Jerome  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
Vulgate,  so  famous  later  on,  should  be  passed  over 
in  silence  by  all  the  Jews,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
who  knew  enough  Hebrew  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  new  translation  (“Epistola 
Augustine,  exii.  ad  Augustinum  ”).  He  even  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  the  Jews  of  Africa  had 
conspired  to  oppose  him,  as  actually  happened  in 
one  place.  In  a  certain  African  town— so  Augustine 
wrote  to  Jerome  (Jerome’s  works,  44  Epistola  civ. 
Augustiui  ad  Hieronymum  ”)— the  new-  translation 
was  read  in  the  church,  b}"  order  of  the  bishop. 
When  they  came  to  the  passage  in  Jonah  con¬ 
taining  the  word  “kikayon”  (iv.  6),  which  differed 
from  the  interpretation  hitherto  accepted,  such 
a  tumult  arose  that  the  bishop  had  to  ask  the  Jews 
for  a  verification,  and  they  declared,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  both  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that 
Jerome’s  rendering  did  not  agree  with  the  He 
brew,  or  Greek,  or"(old)  Latin  codices.  The  bishop 
had  to  strike  it  out  as  “a  lie,”  being  in  danger 
of  losing  his  congregation.  Before  this,  Tertul- 
lian  of  Carthage  (165-245)  had  spoken  of  the  im¬ 
pertinence  and  derision  shown  by  a  J ew  (**  Apo¬ 
logia,”  xvi. ;  “Ad  Nationes.”  i.  11;  compare  Ass- 
Woksiiip). 

Among  the  Greek  Church  Fathers,  Basil  the  Great 
hardly  knew  Hebrew  (II.  Weiss,  “Die  Grossen  Kap- 
padocier  Exegeten,”  p.  32,  Braunsberg,  1872);  yet 
his  ability  to  distinguish  between  Amos,  the  prophet, 
and  Amoz,  the  father  of  Isaiah  (whose  names  are 
written  alike  in  the  Septuagint),  as  well  as  other 
similar  facts,  points  to  his  having  received  oral 
instruction  from  Jews  [or  from  some  one  who  knew 
Hebrew. — t.].  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (c\  o31-396),  v  ho 
did  not  recognize  the  rending  of  the  garments  on 
the  occasion  of  a  death  as  being  a  Jewish  custom 
(-?pl  rov  j3iov  r/~/r  M anapiciQ  MaKptvr/c,  in  Oeliler,  **  Bib- 
liothek  der  Ivirchenvater,  ”  i.  188),  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  much  about  Judaism.  The  same  ma\ 
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be  said  of  the  other  Church  Fathers  who  lived  in 
Europe;  that  is,  in  sections  sparsely  settled  by  Jews. 
Iren  os  us,  for  instance,  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in 
203  in  Lyons,  knew  nothing  of  Judaism  outside  of 
the  Scriptures,  although  he  was  reared  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  paschal  controversy  he 
Chrys-  advocated  separation  from  Judaism, 
ostom,  But  the  Greek  fathers  John  Chrysos- 
Cyril,  and  tom  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (see  Bv- 
Ambrose.  zaxtixe  Empire)  potently  affected 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  did 
Bishop  Ambrose  of  Milan  (<*.  340-397). 

The  Syrian  Church,  on  the  whole,  was  even  in  the 
fourth  century  dependent  upon  Jewish  traditions 
(Well hausen,  in  Block’s  “Eiuleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,”  4th  ed.,  p.  001).  This  appears  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  “  Homilies  ”  of  Aphraates  (e.  337-345). 
He  complains  (Horn,  xix.)  that  the  monks  are  led 
astray  and  ensnared  by  the  Jewish  arguments;  he 
himself  had  a  disputation  with  one  “who  is  called 
a  wise  man  among  the  Jews.”  Aphraates,  who, 
under  the  name  “Mar- Jacob,”  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Mattai,  and  a  bishop,  gives  such 
a  number  of  Jewish  traditions  as  to  place  him,  in 
this  regard,  beside  Ephraem  Syrus  (see  Apiiuaates). 

The  Haggadah :  The  Church  Fathers  adopted 
from  the  Jews  a  mass  of  interpolations,  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  may  best  be 
designated  by  the  well-known  term  “Haggadah,” 
but  which  they  themselves  called  variously.  Golcl- 
falm  has  counted  in  Justin  Martyr  (“Dialogus  cum 
Tryphone”)  twenty-six  Hebrew  traditions  and 
six  polemico-apologetic  Haggadot.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned :  the  eating  by  the  three  angels 
who  appeared  to  Abraham;  the  Messiah's  conceal¬ 
ment  and  anointment  by  Elijah;  the  violent  death 
of  Isaiah  (a  Haggadah  found  already  in  the  oldest 
apocrypha,  and  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  fathers);  Mcl- 
chizedek's  identity  with  Shorn  (compare  especially 
Epiphanius,  “Ad versus  Haweses,”  xxxw,  and  the 
Syriac  “  Cave  of  Treasures,”  translated  by  Bezold 
p.  36). 

Clement  calls  the  Jewish  haggadists  “uysta*” 
{avG-ciL,  “  persons  initiated  ”),  a  term  that  was  prob¬ 
ably  current  in  Alexandria;  for  the  writings  of  all 
the  Church  Fathers  agree  in  regarding  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  kind  of  esoteric  doctrine  understood  only 
by  the  initiated.  Clement  is  acquainted  with  the 
old  Haggadah  to  Ex.  ii.  14,  according  to  which 

Moses  killed  the  Egyptian  by  merely 
Clement  pronouncing  the  name  of  God. *  Moses  is 
and  called  also  “  Joiakim  ”  and“Melch”  by 
Origen.  the  mystic  (“  Stromata,  ”  ed.  Migne,  viii. 

S97),  and  “Melchiel”  in  Pseudo-Philo, 

**  Antiq.  Bibl.”  (“Jewish  Quarterly  Be  view,”  x.  228; 
compare  x.  726).  A  relation  between  Clement  and 
the  Seder  f01am  Babba  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
both  give  the  same  figure,  sixty  years,  as  the  period 
of  the  prophet  Elisha’s  activity  (ib.  v.  138). 

Origen  derives  still  more  from  the  Haggadot,  For 
instance:  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  the  center  of  the 
world  (“Selecta  in  Genesin,”  ii.  8;  compare  ‘Erub. 
19a;  Zion  is  so  called  in  Enoch,  xxvi.  1,2;  and  Jubi¬ 
lees,  viii.);  division  of  the  Red  Sea  into  twelve  parts 
(homily  to  Ex.  v.  5;  see  also  Eusebius,  commen¬ 
tary  on  Ps.  Ixxvii.  13,  and  Epiphanius,  in  the  notes 


to  “Ad versus  Haweses,”  pp.  202  cl  aeq. ;  compare 
Mekilta  on  Ex.  xiv.  10,  and  other  Jewish  sources 
[“Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  v.  151], 
Origen’s  and  Kimhi  on  Ps.  cxxxvi.);  repen t- 
Debt  to  the  a  nee  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (commen- 
Haggadah.  tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
x.  7;  compare  Midrash  on  Ps.  xlv.  4); 
Israel’s  strength  lies  in  prayer  (homily  on  Hum. 
xiii.  5;  compare  Sifrc,  Hum.  157);  Phineas  and  Eli¬ 
jah  are  identical  (com.  on  John  vi.  7;  Jerome 
adopts  the  same  opinion  from  the  Apocrypha  [v.  S13, 
ed.  Vallarsi;  compare  Talk.,  Hum.  772," but  the  ear¬ 
liest  sources  are  lacking]);  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mi¬ 
chael,  and  Azariah  are  eunuchs  (commentary  on  Matt, 
xv.  5:  compare  homily  on  Ezek.  iv.  8;  catena  on 
Ezek.  xiv.  5;  Jerome,  “Adversus  Jovin,”  book  i., 
xxv.;  com.  on  Dan.  i.  3;  Epiphanius,  “  De  Vitis 
Prophetarum,”  ed.  Migne,  xliv.  424;  further  Sanh. 
93b;  Gen.  R.  xeix.);  Moses  is  the  author  of  eleven 
Psalms  (“Selecta”  to  Ps.  xii.,  ed.  Migne,  p.  1055;  so 
also  Jerome  [“Adversus  Ruliuum,”  xiii.;  compare 
Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  198a]);  wild  beasts  are  the  in¬ 
struments  of  divine  punishment,  as  in  II  Kings  xvii. 

2  (homily  on  Ezek.  iv.  7,  xiv.  4;  compare  Mishnali 
Ta‘anit  iii.  6;  Shab.  33a). 

Eusebius  recognizes  Jewish  tradition  as  an  au¬ 
thority  almost  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  calls  it 
aypaog  xapathGic ;  i.e.,  “unwritten  tradition”  (“His¬ 
toric  Ecclesiastics,  ”  iv.  22).  Its  depositaries  he  terms 
“deuterotaB  ”  (ikvrrporai,  “  Prieparatio  Evangelica,” 
xi.  5),  and  he  characterizes  them  aptly  as  men  of  an 
uncommon  strength  of  intellect,  whose  faculties  have 
been  trained  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
Eusebius,  heart  of  Scripture.  The  Hebrews,  he 
says,  call  them  ckvrepurai  (i.e.,  “  tan- 
naim”),  because  they  expound  Holy  Writ  (ib.  xii.  1). 

“ Deuterosis  ”  ((hvripuGig.  “mishnali”)  is  commonly 
used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for  the  Jewish 
tradition,  and  is  also  found  in  Justinian’s  novella?. 

Eusebius  makes  a  distinction  between  esoteric  and 
exoteric  exegesis;  the  Haggadot  he  often  classes 
with  the  exoteric  interpretation,  contrary  to  Clement 
and  others,  who  see  therein  a  secret  doctrine. 
Among  his  Haggadot  may  be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Abraham  observed  the  precepts  of  the  Torah 
before  it  had  been  revealed  (“  Demonstrate  Evan¬ 
gelica,”  i.  6;  compare  Yoma  28b);  King  Ilezekiah’s 
sin  in  omitting  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  after  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  defeat  (commentary  on  Isa.  xxxix.  1; 
Jerome,  adloe.,  quotes  the  same  tradition;  compare 
Sanh.  94a;  Cant.  R.  iv.  8;  Lam.  R.  iv.  15);  Mcro- 
dach-baladan’s  relations  to  Hezekiah  (com.  on  Isa. 
xxxix.  1;  the  same  Haggadah  is  given  in  Ephraem 
Syrus’ commentary  on  II  Kings  xx.  10  [“Opera  Sy- 
riaea,”  i.  562],  as  in  one  of  Jacob  of  Edessa’s  scho¬ 
lia:  compare  Sanh.  96a).  The  traitor  Shebna  was  a 
high  priest  (compare  Lev.  R.  v,),  treacherous  (com¬ 
pare  Sanh.  26a)  and  sensual  (ib.),  as  Eusebius  asserts 
in  the  name  of  6  *E Spaing  (com.  on  Isa.  xii.  10,  11; 
Jerome  makes  the  same  statement  ad  loc.).  The  pas¬ 
sage  Zech.  xi.  8  received  very  early  the  following 
Ohristological  interpretation:*  After  the  advent  of 
Jesus,  the  three  powerful  estates,  kings,  priests, 
and  prophets,  disappeared  from  Israel  (“  Demonstra¬ 
te  Evangelica.”  x.  1).  Jerome,  on  Zech.  xi.  8, 
quotes  it  only  to  reject  it,  preferring  the  Jewish 
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exegesis,  which  applies  the  text  to  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam;  but  he  does  not  credit  it  to  the  Jews;  com¬ 
pare  also  Pseudo-Philo  (“  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,” 
x.  321),  and  Mekilta  xvi.  35;  Seder  ‘Olam  Rabba 
x. ;  Ta‘anit  9a.  Something  similar  is  found  in  Aph- 
raates  on  Num.  xx.  1. 

Aphraates  gives  the  above  as  a  self-evident  exe¬ 
gesis  without  mentioning  its  Jewish  origin.  He 
does  the  same  with  his  numerous  other  Haggadot, 
which  were  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Acceptance  Jews.  Ephraem  S^  ins  likewise  gRes 
by  Church.  Ilaggadot  in  the  name  of  scliol- 
Fathers  of  ars  (fcODD  p  J^X),  expounders 
Haggadot.  JD  XtMN),  etc.,  but  never 

in  the  name  of  Jews.  The  Haggadot, 
however,  were  so  generally  accepted,  that  their 
Jewish  origin  gradually  came  to  bo  forgotten. 
Ephraem  Syrus,  for  instance,  says,  on  Gen.  xi.  29, 
that  Sarah  was  called  “  Iscah  ”  on  account  of  lier 
beauty;  hut  this  Ilaggadah  is  already  found  in 
Seder  ‘01am  R.  ii.  His  explanation  of  Gen.  xxxvi. 
24  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Onkelosand  the  Samar¬ 
itan  Version.  On  II Kings  iv.  he  has  the  same  Hag- 
gadali  abouc  Obadiah’s  wife  that  is  found  in  the 
Targum  Yerushalmi  and  in  part  in  Ex.  R.  xxxi. 
These  and  similar  passages  prove  Ephraem \s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew — a  knowledge  which  many  investi¬ 
gators  have  unjustly  disputed. 

Rut  the  one  most  conversant  with  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  their  greatest  admirer,  is  Jerome.  His 
“Quiestiones  Hebraic.*:©  in  Genesin”  form  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  such  traditions ;  and  he  quotes 
them  frequently  in  his  other  writings  also.  They 
are  mostly  historical  episodes  as  additions  to  Bible 
history,  which  lie  calls  either  “  traditiones  ”  or  fre¬ 
quently  “  fabuhe.”  These  Haggadot  were  not  only 
imparted  to  him  orally  by  liis  Jewish  teachers,  but, 
remarkably  enough,  lie  also  read  Midrashic  works 
himself.  He  says,  for  example,  on  Jer.  xxix.  21; 
"Nee  legitur  in  synagogis  eorum  ”  ;  on  Zecli.  iv.  2: 
“  1-Rue  ab  Hebrans  dicta  reperimus.”  Yet  lie  speaks 
of  these  traditions  as  if  they  were  a  secret  doctrine, 
“  arcame  eruditionis  Hebraicne  et  magistrorum  syna¬ 
gogue  rccondita  disciplina  ”  (Zecli.  vi. 
Jerome’s  9).  He  is  also  the  only  Church  Father 
Wide  who  is  acquainted  with  the  technical 
Knowledge  terms  of  the  Hebrew  tradition;  for 
of  Hebrew  instance:  44  hoc  Scriptura  nunc  (licit  ” 
Tradition.  (Dlfon  “iDXu2  HT) ;  “hoc  est  quod  dici- 
tur”  (rprm  ton  X1H):  “lion  debemns 
legere,”  or  “nonlegi  potest  ”  ('npn  ^X)-  He  knows 
and  applies  the  method  of  “notarikon  ”  or  “gema- 
tria”  (on  Nahum  iii.  8,  on  Ilaggai  i.  1).  This  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  has  so  far  been  noted  only  in  Bar¬ 
nabas’  writings. 

The  haggadic  elements  in  Jerome  are  so  numerous 
that  they  would  fill  volumes;  some  of  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  ones  may  be  mentioned  here.  On  Eccles.  iv. 
13  he  quotes  a  lost  Midrash  of  R.  Akiba,  which  lias 
come  down  only  anonymously  (compare  Eecl.  R.  iv. 
13;  Abot  de-R.  Nathan,  version  ii..  ch.  4;  Midi'.  Ps. 
ix.  5)  and  in  secondary  sources.  He  is  entirely 
unsupported,  however,  in  his  view  that  Eliliu  (in 
Job)  and  Balaam  are  identical  (44Qua3st.  Hcbr.  in 
Gen.”  xxii.  21). 


On  Ezek.  xlv.  13, 14  Jerome  quotes  a  halakic  Mid- 
rash  which  treats  of  the  heave-olfering  (compare 
Yer.  Terumot  vi.  1,  42d).  Epiphanius  also  knew 
this;  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  offered  rpianov- 
rddeg  re  nal  ^evrrjKovrddeg  (Hilgenfeld,  “Judenthum 
und  Juden-Christcnthum,77  p.  73,  Leipsic,  1886).  On 
Zech.  xi.  13  he  has  a  curious  Haggadali  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  affirmative  and  negative  precepts;  a  closer 
investigation  shows  that  lie  lias  preserved  this  Hag¬ 
gadali  more  correctly  than  it  is  found  in  Jewish 
sources  ("Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  vi.  258;  Jacob 
Bernays,  “  Abhandlungen,”  i.  252). 

The  Church  Fathers  who  lived  after  Jerome  knew 
less  and  less  about  Judaism,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  later  periods  is  no  longer  of  any  interest  in 
this  connection. 

Polemics  :  The  dialogue  between  Justin  and  the 
Jew  Tryphon  is  remarkable  for  the  politeness  with 
which  Jews  and  Christians  speak  of  one  another; 
later  on,  however,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  pas¬ 
sionate  and  bitter  language  used  by  Christians  and 
Jews  in  their  disputations.  Origen  complains  of 
the  stubbornness  of  the  Jews  (Homily  x.,  on  Jer. 
viii.),  and  accuses  them  of  no  longer  possessing 
sound  knowledge  (lx.  iii. ).  Ephraem  Syrus  assumes 
a  very  insulting  tone  toward  the  Jews ;  he  calls  them 
by  opprobrious  names,  and  sees  in  them  the  worth¬ 
less  vineyard  that  bears  no  good  fruit.  Like  Euse¬ 
bius,  who  used  the  misfortunes  of  the  Jews  for 
polemic  purposes  (com.  on  Ps.  lviii.  7-12),  Ephraem 
sees  in  their  wretched  condition  the  visitation  of  God 
(on  Gen.  xlix.  8);  because  the  Jews  “betrayed 
Christ,”  they  were  driven  from  their  country  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  wandering  (on  II  Kings  ii., 
toward  the  end).  After  Jerome  has  enumerated 
all  the  countries  whither  the  Jews  had  been  dis¬ 
persed,  lie  exclaims:  “Ha?c  est,  Judsee,  tuarunv 
longitudo  et  latitudo  terrarum”  (“Epistola  cxxix. 
ad  Dardanum  ”). 

What  especially  angered  the  Christians  was  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  persisted  in  their  Messianic  hopes. 
Ili  his  sermon  against  the  Jews  Ephraem  says:  “Be¬ 
hold!  this  people  fancies  that  it  will  return;  after 
having  provoked  God  by  all  its  ways,  it  awaits 
and  expects  a  time  when  it  shall  be  comforted.77 
Ephraem,  as  well  as  Justin  and  Origen,  mentions  that 
at  this  period  Judaism  was  receiving  numerous  ac¬ 
cessions  from  the  ranks  of  paganism,  a  phenomenon 
ascribed  by  the  Church  Fathers  to  the  machinations 
of  Satan. 

Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  with  great  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews.  Many 
Messianic  passages  of  the  Bible  were  applied  by  the 
latter  to  the  emperor  Julian,  others  to  the  distant 
future,  differences  which  resulted  in  interminable 
polemics.  The  Church  Fathers  looked  upon  the 
Jews  as  demons,  upon  their  synagogues  as  houses 
of  Satan;  Rufinus  mockingly  styles  Bar  Hanina, 
Jerome’s  Jewish  teacher,  “Barabbas,”  and  Jerome 
himself  a  rabbi.  The  one  word  “  circumcisio  ”  was 
used  to  condemn  the  whole  of  Judaism  ;  the  Jews, 
the}'  said,  took  everything  carnally  (GDuarcKag).  the 
Christians  took  all  things  spiritually  (- vevpariKcbg ). 

The  writings  of  Jerome  vividly  portray  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  polemics  of  that  period.  The  Christian 
who  should  undertake  to  dispute  with  the  Jews  had 
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to  be  learned  in  doctrine  (Preface  to  Psalms).  But 
these  disputations  must  be  held  lest  the  Jews  should 
consider  the  Christians  ignorant,  (on  Isa.  vii.  14). 
The  proceedings  were  veiy  lively.  Reference  is 
made,  even  if  only  figuratively,  to  the  planting  of 
the  feet,  against  each  other,  to  the 
Dis-  pulling  of  the  rope,  etc.  (l.c.).  It  is 
putations  incredible  that  the  Jews  were  so  fran- 
Between  tic  as  to  “scream  with  unbridled 
Jews  and  tongues,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
Christians,  hoarse  of  voice”  (on  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  iii.  9).  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  Jews  "regretted  when  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  slander  and  vilify  the  Christians”  (Preface  to 
Joshua),  although  the  Jews  of  that  age  show  no 
diffidence  in  sustaining  their  part,  in  these  discus¬ 
sions.  They  were  accused  of  avoiding  questions 
that  arose  on  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible 
(on  Isa.  xliv.  6),  which  proved  simply  that  they 
wanted  to  avoid  disputations  altogether.  But  the 
Jews  had  allies  in  their  opinions;  for  pagans  and 
Christian  sectaries  agreed  with  them  on  many  points, 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  polemics  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 

Of  the  numerous  polemical  works  directed  against 
the' Jews,  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here.  Of  Cle¬ 
ment's  work,  "Canon  of  the  Church,  or  Against  the 
Judaizers  ”  (Kf/i’wr  ’  KhK/j/ataarncbg  i/Upbg  rnvg  ’ lovdai - 
C ovrag;  Eusebius,  “Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  vi.  13), 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved.  Ori¬ 
gin's  famous  work,  “  Contra  Celsum,”  is  directed  no 
less  against  the  Jews  than  against  the  pagans,  since 
Celsus  had  brought  forward  many  Jewish  doctrines. 
Eusebius’  44  Demonstratio  Evangeliea  ”  was  avow- 
.  cdly  a  direct  attack  on  the  Jews  (see 
Avowed  i.  1,  11).  Aphraates’  Homily  xix.  is 
Attacks  on  largely  directed  against  the  Jews,  and 
Jews.  Homilies  xi.,  xiii.,  xv.  denounce  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  clean  and  unclean  food,  4*  of 
which  they  are  proud.  ” 

A  little  work  of  Novatian,  formerly  ascribed  to 
Tertullian  (“Epistola  de  Ci  bis  Judaicis,”  Leipsic*, 
1898,  ed.  G.  Landgmf  and  C.  Weyman,  reprinted 
from  “Arcliiv  fur  Lateinische  Lexicographic  und 
Grammatik,”  xi.),  is  also  directed  against  the  Jewish 
dietary  laws.  Isidore  of  Seville  has  copied  this  work 
almost  verbatim  in  his  44  Qmvstiones  in  Leviticum,” 
ix.  Presumably  also  by  Novatian,  and  thus  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  treatise  4*  Ad  versus  Jiuheos,” 
often  ascribed  to  Cyprian;  this  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  conciliatory  in  tone  (Landgraf,  in  “Arehiv,”  | 
xi.  1S97).  In  Tertullian’s  works  there  is  also  found  ! 
a  treatise,  “Act versus  Jucloeos,”  similar  in  many  I 

ways  to  Cyprian's  *4  Testimonia, ”  both  having  drawn 
upon  the  older  work,  “Altereatio  Simonis  Juda?i 
et  Theophili  Christiani  ”  (P.  Corssen,  Berlin,  1890); 
in  the  44  Altercatio  ”  the  Jew  is  converted. 

After  Julian’s  death  Ephraeni  composed  four 
hymns;  against  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate, 
against,  heresies,  and  against  the  Jews  (in  “S.  Ephra- 
enii  Syri  Carmina  Nisibena,”  ed.  Bickell,  Latin 
transl.,  Leipsic,  1866;  and  Overbeck,  44  S.  Ephraemi 
Syri  Aliorumque  Opera  Selecta,”  Syriac  text,  Ox¬ 
ford.  i860).  Connected  with  these  in  time  as  well  as 
in  subject  are  the  six  sermons  of  John  Chrysos¬ 


tom  against  the  Jews  ("  Homilies,”  i.).  In  these  he 
bitterly  complains  of  the  Christians  for  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  Jewish  customs,  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  other  Church  Fathers  as  well.  Jerome  gives  stri¬ 
king  examples  in  his  commentaries  ou  Mutt,  xxiii. 
o  and  on  Ezek.  xxxiii.,  and  more  characteristic  still 
are  the  following  words  of  his:  “The  Jewish  laws 
appear  to  the  ignorant  and  t  he  common  people  as 
the  very  ideals  of  wisdom  and  human  reason  ”  ("  Epis- 
tola  exxi.  ad  Algasiam”).  This  attitude  of  the 
multitude  was  of  course  earnestly  combated  by  the 
Church  Fathers ;  thus  an  anonymous  work  mentioned 
by  Photius  (“  Myriobiblion,”  ed.  Migne,  p.  890)  is 
directed  against  the  Jews  and  against  those  who, 
like  the  Jews,  celebrated  Easter  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan.  Epiphanies'  celebrated  work  44  Ad  versus 
Ihereses,”  as  also  his  44  Ancyrotus,”  treats  of  the 
Jewish  faith;  regarding  it  only  as  a  third  religious 
system,  to  be  reckoned  alongside  of  Scythism  and 
Hellenism,  while  the  only  divine  revelation  is  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  founder  of  Christian  dogmatics,  Au¬ 
gustine,  in  defiance  of  all  dogmatic  principles  of 
classification,  groups  Jews,  heathens,  and  Allans  in 
one  class  ("Coiicio  ad  Catechumenos 

The  points  animadverted  upon  by  the  Church 
Fathers  are  manifold;  they  include  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  as  those  of  the  Sabbath,  concerning  the 
transfer  of  which  to  Sunday  Justin  already  treats 
(“Dialogue,”  ch.  24) — a  change  which  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Origen  (compare  Diestel,  44  Geschichte  des 
Alton  Testaments,”  p.  87),  and  which  Origen  (com¬ 
mentary  on  Rom.  vi.  2)  and  Jerome  (*4  Epistolacxxi. 
ad  Algasiam”)  seek  to  prove  to  be  impossible  of 
observance  (”  Grfitz  Jubelschrift,”  p.  191).  Circum¬ 
cision,  which  is  also  violently  assailed  by  Origen 
(see  Diestel,  “Gcsch.  des  Alton  Testaments,”  p.  87), 
the  dietary  laws,  and  many  minor  matters,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  washing  of  the  hands,  are 
made  in  turn  to  serve  as  subjects  of  polemical 
writing  (Origen,  commentary  on  Matt.  xi.  8).  In¬ 
deed,  the  Church  Fathers  even  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  afford  more  information  concerning  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity  than  the 
rabbinical  sources,  Neubtirger  (in  44  Monaisschrift,” 
1878,  p.  433)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Jerome  says  (“Epistola  cix.  ad  Ripanum”)  that 
the  Samaritans  and  t  he  Jews  considered  not  only  t  he 
bodies  of  the  dead  as  unclean,  but  also  the  utensils 
in  the  house  containing  a  corpse.  Probably  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Levitical  laws  of  purification  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans  and  heretics,  avoided 
contact  with  the  Christians,  a  fact  of  which  Jerome 
bitterly  but  most  unjustly  complains  (on  Isa.  Ixv. 

4).  Equally  preposterous  is  it  -when 

Baseless  Justin  accuses  the  Jews,  even  their 

Charges  rabbis  and  sages,  of  immorality  (“  Dia- 

Against  logos  cum  Try  phone,  ”  cxxxiv. ,  cxli.). 
the  Jews.  A  characteristic  polemical  sentence  of 

Tertullian  may  well  be  added  in  this 
connection;  44  We  have  everything  in  common,  ex¬ 
cept  our  women;  you  have  community  only  in  that 
respect”  (see  Hefelc,  “Beitriige  zur  Kirchengesch.” 
i.  16,  Tubingen,  1864). 

Perhaps  more  plausible,  though  often  discussed 
and  denied  in  more  recent  times,  is  the  charge  of 
the  Church  Fathers  Justin,  Origen,  Epiplnmius,  and 
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Jerome  that  the  Jews  revile  and  curse  Jesus — that  is, 
Christianity — three  times  a  day  in  their  prayers 
(“Jewish  Quarterly  Review,”  v.  130,  ix.  515;  com¬ 
pare  W utter,  “  Adnot.  Theriaca  Judaica,”  p.  305; 
Krauss,  “  Das  Leben  Jesu,”  p.  254,  Berlin,  1902). 

Dogmatic  questions,  of  course,  were  the  subject 
of  controversy— never-ending  questions  on  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
etc.  Yet  there  was  some  agreement  between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  in  such  matters  as  Antichrist  (see 
tremens,  pa-ssitn ;  Hip  poly  tus,  “De  Antichristo  ” ; 
compare  “Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xxxviii.  28,  and 
Bousset,  “Der  Antichrist,”  Gottingen,  1895),  chil- 
iasm  (Epliraem  Syrus  on  II  Kings  iv.  35;  compare 
8anli.97a;  *Ab.  Zarah  9a;  and  other  Church  Fathers), 
angelology,  the  Resurrection,  etc. 

The  ability  of  the  Jews  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  Christians  in  these  controversies  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  well  versed  in  all  the  questions 
under  discussion.  Jerome  assumes  that  in  Scrip¬ 
tural  questions  every  Jew  is  able  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  replies  (Preface  to  Samuel ).  The 
Skill  Jews,  moreover,  were  acquainted  not 
of  Jews  in  only  with  the  original  text,  but  also 
Con-  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha, 
troversy.  Aquila’s  version,  and  in  general  with 
all  works  relating  to  Holy  Writ.  No 
sooner  had  Apollinaris  Laodicinus’  writings  ap¬ 
peared  than  the  Jews  read  and  discussed  them 
(Jerome  on  Eccl.  v.  17). 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  as  well  versed  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the 
Old,  being  able  to  explain  difficulties  therein  that 
puzzled  even  the  officially  appointed  Christian 
teachers  (idem  on  Isa.  xi.  1).  Epliraem  Syrus  asserts, 
curiously  enough  (Sermon  xxv.,  in  Zingerle,  “Bib- 
liothek  der  Kirehenvater,”  ii.  271),  that  the  Jews 
admitted  that  John  the  Baptist  really  had  appeared. 
Origen  relates  a  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Judas 
Iscariot  (on  Matt. ,  Com.  ser.,  §  78).  Jerome  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  believed  when  he  says  that  the  Jews  were 
often  in  a  position  to  applaud  their  own  champions 
(on  Ezek.  xxxiii.  33),  which  they  did  in  a  sensa¬ 
tional  way  (ib.  xxxiv.  3).  Chrysostom  also  taxes 
the  Jews  with  their  theatrical  manner  (“  Opera,”  ed. 
Montfaucon,  i.  056),  and  before  him  the  just  *ind 
cautious  Justin  says  the  same  thing  (“  Dialogus  cum 
Try  phone,”  exxii.). 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha: 
The  main  object  of  the  Christian  endeavor  was  to 
wrest  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Jews  and  to  make 
of  it  a  Christian  weapon.  Therefore,  as  Jerome 
savs  (on  ]\Iicali  vii.  9),  the  Jews  were  hoping  that  in 
the  Messianic  times  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  would 
be  taken  away  from  the  Christians  and  given  to  the 
Jews  exclusively  (compare  the  polemic  passage  in 
Ex.  R.  xlvii.).  To  accomplish  their  purpose  the 
Christians  made  use  of  the  allegorical  exegesis  as 
developed  b}r  Philo  and  other  Jewish  Hellenists. 
The  literal  meaning,  says  Origen,  is  good  enough 
only  for  the  Jews,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be 
applied  to  Jesus.  Only  Isidor  of  Pelusium  had 
sense  enough  to  warn  against  applying  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  Jesus,  lest  the  Jews  and 
pagans  liiul  cause  for  ridicule  (Epistles,  i.,  ep.  cvi. ; 
ii.,  ep.  c x c v . ) .  Nevertheless  the  whole  Christian 


Church  fell  into  this  exaggeration ;  and  into  what 
absurdities  they  were  led  is  shown  by  the  following 
examples;  Sarah  and  Hagar,  already  explained  alle¬ 
gorically  by  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  24),  are,  according  to 
Clement  (“Stromata,”  i.  5),  wisdom 
Christians  and  the  world.  The  two  women  who 
and  the  appeared  before  Solomon  symbolize 
Jewish  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church ;  to 
Hellenists,  the  former  belongs  the  dead  child:  to 
the  latter,  the  living  one,  that  is,  the 
Jewish  faith  is  dead;  the  Christian  faith  is  living 
(Epliraem  Syrus  on  I  Kings  iii.  6).  These  might 
pass ;  but  it  becomes  mere  childishness  when  David 
is  made  to  signify  old  and  worn-out  Israel,  but 
Abishag  Jesus  (ou  I  Kings  i.  1).  Equally  unnatural 
is  the  assertion  of  Fulgentius  in  his  “Epistola  Syno- 
dica”  (in  I-Iefele,  “Conciliengescli.”  2d  ed.,  ii.  699), 
that  Esau  represents  the  “tigura  populi  Judaorum,” 
and  Jacob  the  people  destined  to  be  saved.  The 
Jews  made  tilings  much  more  easy  by  looking  upon 
themselves  as  Jacob,  and  upon  the  Christians  as 
Esau  or  Edom.  At  disputations  the  Christians  knew 
in  advance  liow  the  Jews  would  interpret  certain 
passages.  “If  we  ask  the  Jews  who  that  daughter 
is  [Ps.  xlv.],  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  answer: 
the  synagogue”  (Jerome,  “Epistola  xlii.  ad  Prin- 
cipiam”).  The  Jews  therefore  not  only  opposed 
the  Christian  exegesis  with  the  literal  sense,  but  also 
had  ready  allegorical  interpretations  of  their  own. 

Only  Tertullian  and  Irenams  were  rational  enough 
to  follow  the  simple  literal  meaning.  The  so-called 
school  of  Antioch,  whose  most  eminent  representa¬ 
tives  were  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Theodoret, 
also  taught,  a  wholly  rational  exegesis;  although 
the  disciples  of  this  school,  such  as  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  used  the  allegorical  and  typical  methods 
extensively  (Barjean,  “L’Ecole  Exegetique  cl  Anti - 
oclie,”  Paris,  1898).  Still,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
other  Church  Fathers,  and  above  all  Jerome,  did  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  simple  exegesis. 

Good  exegesis  depends  upon  a  good  text,  and  this 
the  Christians  did  not  possess ;  for  the  copies  of  the 
Bible  circulating  among  them  were 
Corrupted  corrupt  in  a  number  of  passages.  At 
Texts  of  the  a  certain  disputation  between  Jews 
Bible.  and  Christians,  the  former,  naturally 
enough,  referred  to  these  mistakes, 
and  mocked  their  opponents  for  allowing  such  ob¬ 
vious  blunders.  Jewish  arguments  of  that  kind  are 
often  quoted  by  Justin,  Origen.  Jerome,  and  other 
fathers.  In  order  to  free  the  Church  from  the  just 
reproaches  of  the  Jews  on  this  score.  Origen  under¬ 
took  his  gigantic  work,  the  Hexapla  (Epiphanius. 
-  De  Poncleribus  et  Mensuris, ”  ii.),  in  Avliicli  lie  fre¬ 
quently  restores  the  Jewish  reading  (<?.//.,  homily 
on  Num.  xvi.  4;  Com.  on  Rom.,  books  ii.,  xiii. ; 
compare Rulinus,  “Apologia  s.  Invectiv.  inHierony- 
mum.”  book  v..  chap.  iv.).  Justin  is  honest  enough 
to  reject,  a  manifest  Ohristological  gloss,  the  notori¬ 
ous  5 ~a  rod  iji'/.ov,  which  was  said  to  be  the  reading 
in  Ps.  xevi.  (xcv.  10),  interpolated  in  the  Greek  ver¬ 
sion  (“the  Lord  reigned  from  the  wood”).  Aside 
front  Justin  (“Dial,  cum  Try  phone,”  Ixxiii.),  this  in¬ 
terpolation  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  fathers — Ter¬ 
tullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the 
Great— who  indulge  in  much  nonsense  concerning 
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the  words  “a  ligno.”  Augustine  (“De  Civitate 
Dei,”  xvi.  3)  had  a  text  in  Gen.  x.  2  in  which  not 
seven  but  eight  sons  of  Japheth  were  mentioned,  a 
reading  that  is  found  in  none  of  the  known  texts. 
Hence  the  Jews  rejected  all  translations,  recognizing 
at  most  Aquila’s  “secunda  cditio,”  because  this  was 
correct  (nara  iiKp/Ssiav ;  Jerome  on  Ezek.  iv.  15). 
Jerome  is  the  only  Church  Father  who,  as  against 
the  Septuagint,  constantly  refers  to  the  “Hebraica 
veritas.”  At  great  cost  he  had  a  Bible  copied  for 
liimself  by  liis  Jewish  friend  (“Ad versus  Rutimim,5’ 
book  ii.),  who  borrowed  for  liim,  although  with  “  pia 
fraus,”  the  copies  belonging  to  the  synagogue  (“  Epis- 
tola  xxxvi.  ad  Damasum  ”).  Nevertheless,  even 
Jerome  accuses  the  Jews  of  tampering  with  the  text 
of  the  Bible  (Mai.  ii.  2);  and  thereafter  the  accusa¬ 
tion  constantly  recurs. 

The  Christians  fared  no  better  with  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  which  they  rated  altogether  too  high,  although 
these  at  times  offended  good  taste.  Origen  fared 
badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  with  his  apocryphon 
Susanna  (“Epistolaad  Africanumde  Historia  Susan¬ 
nah”  v.)  nor  was  Jerome’s  obscene  legend  to  Jer. 
xxix.  21 — a  legend  which  is  evidently  connected  with 
this  apocryphon  (see  N.  Br ull’s  “Jalirbucher,”  iii. 
2),  favorably  received  by  the  Jews.  Jerome  (on  Matt, 
xxvii.  9)  claims  to  have  received  an  apocryphon  on 
Jeremiah  from  a  Jewish  Nazarite,  and  to  have  found 
in  a  Hebrew  book  (“Epistola  xxxvi.  ad  Damasum,” 
“in  quodam  Hebra?o  voluminc”)  a  history  of  La- 
mech ;  but  his  Jewish  teacher  speaks  contemptuouslv 
of  the  additions  to  Daniel,  as  having  been  written 
by  some  Greek  (Preface  to  Daniel).  See  Bible 
Canons. 

The  importance  of  the  Church  Fathers  for  Jewish 
learning,  already  recognized  by  David  Kimlii  and 
Azariah  dei  Rossi,  becomes  evident,  if  one  considers 
that  many  sentences  of  Talmud  and  Midrasli  can 
be  brought  into  the  right  perspective  only  by  the 
light  of  the  exegesis  and  the  polemics  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  writers.  Therefore  modem  Jewish  learning 
turns,  although  not  yet  with  sufficient  eagerness,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  works  of  the  Church  Fathers. 

Bibliography:  M.  Itahmer,  Die  Hchriiischen  Traditional 
in  den  Wcrkcn  dcs  Hicronynms,  i.:  Qucest tones  in  Gcnesin, 
Breslau,  18(51 ;  idem,  Die  Hchriiischen  Traditional  in  dent 
Bihdcommentar  dcs  Hicronymos ,  in  Ben  Chan  an ja ,  1804, 
vii. :  idem.  Die  Hchriiischen  Traditional  dcs  Hicronymos , 
in  Fran  kel\s  Monatsschrift ,  1  St  A  1800, 1807, 1808 ;  in  the  Griitz 
Juhclschrift ,  1887  ;  in  Monatsschrift ,  1897,  pp.  025-039,  091- 
692 ;  1898,  pp.  1-10 ;  S.  Krauss.  Die  J  fatal  in  den  Werhen  dcs 
Heiliycn  Hicronymos.  in  Mayya r  Zsido  Szcnde ,  vii.,  1890; 
Griitz,  Hayyadische  Elcmcntc  hei  den  Kirchenviitern ,  in 
Monatsschrift ,  1854,  iii.;  Goldfahn,  Justin  Martyr  und  die 
Ayada ,  ib.  1873,  xxvii.,  and  reprinted;  Gerson,  Die  Com¬ 
ment  arioi  dcs  Ephraem  Syrus  im  lhran  Verhiiltniss  zur 
Judischcn  Excyese ,  Breslau,  1868;  Grunwald,  Das  Verhiilt- 
niss  der  Kirchenvilter  zur  Tcdmudischcn  und  Midrasch- 
ischcn Litcratur.  in  Koniffsbenrer’s  MonatshlMtci\  and  re¬ 
printed,  Jung-Bunzlau,  1891;  S.  Funk,  Die  Haygadischen Ele¬ 
ment  e  in  den  Homilien  des  Aphraates.  dcs  Persischen 
Wciscn, Vienna,  1891;  S.  Krauss,  The  Jews  in  the  Works  of 
the  Church  Fathers ,  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review ,  1892,  v.122- 
157;  1893,  vi.  82-99,  225-261.  A  very  thorough  investigation  is 
the  treatise  of  L.  Ginzberg,  Die  Hagyada  hei  den  Kirchen¬ 
viitern  und  in  der  Apokryphisdicn  Litteratur ,  in  Mo¬ 
natsschrift,  189S,  xlii.  et  seg.,  and  reprinted,  Berlin,  1900; 
idem,  Die  Hagyada  hei  den  Kirchenviitern ,  vol.  i.,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1809. 

t.  S.  Kit. 

CHURRIKER,  ABRAHAM  DAVID  :  Beni- 
Israel  soldier  and  police  officer;  born  1822;  died  at 
Puna  Nov.  2,  1867.  He  enlisted  in  the  Third  Reg¬ 
iment  of  the  Bombay  Native  Light  Infantry,  in 


which  he  served  in  the  Punjab  army  in  the  years 
1848-49,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Mutan  and 
the  battle  of  Gujarat  (1849),  after  which  lie  obtained 
the  Punjab  medal  with  two  bars,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  subedar  in  1853.  In  1855  lie  was 
made  native  commandant  of  the  Ahmednuggur 
police.  During  the  Mutiny  he  served  against  the 
rebel  Bhils  at  the  battles  of  Tursia,  Donger,  and 
Punchalla,  and  received  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
third  class  for  his  gallantry.  Ho  was  subsequently 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  police  at 
Puna  (March  16,  1863),  and  died  while  serving  in 
that  capacity.  He  was  held  in  such  esteem  that  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Puna  municipality. 

Bibliography:  II.  Samuel,  Sketch  of  the  Bcni-Isracl,  pp. 
25-27. 

J. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM  (R.  Y.,  Cushan- 
rishathaim).— Biblical  Data  :  A  king  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  or,  more  specifically,  of  Aram-naharaim 
(“Aram  of  the  two  rivers  ”),  probably  a  kingdom  in 
northern  Mesopotamia  (see  Aram).  He  was  the  first 
of  the  oppressors  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  judges. 
The  tyrant,  who  held  Israel  in  subjection  for  eight 
years  after  Joshua’s  death,  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Judahite  judge  Otiiniel,  who  freed  Israel  from 
his  rule  (Judges  iii.  8  et  seg.). 

- Critical  View  :  Critics  (see  Moore’s  commen¬ 
tary  to  Judges  iii.)  consider  that  the  two  state¬ 
ments:  (I)  that  the  land  of  Israel  was  conquered  by 
ail  early  Aramaic  king,  and  (2)  that  the  Israelites 
were  freed  by  a  Judahite  hero,  are  contradictoiy.  In 
all  probability  the  ancient  Judean  clans  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  connection  with  Israel,  and,  in  fact,  would 
not  aid  the  Israelites  in  Deborah’s  insurrection  (see 
Judges  v.).  Budde  (“Richter  und  Samuel,”  p.  95) 
also  denies  the  possibility  of  Israel  having  been 
helped  by  Otlmiel.  He  thinks  that  the  later  editor 
of  Judges  was  a  Judean  who  arranged  the  story  so 
as  to  give  his  own  tribe  a  representative  among  the 
judges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  Arameans  may 
at  one  time  have  held  Israel  in  subjugation. 

The  name  “  Chushan-rishathaim  ”  appears  nowhere 
outside  of  the  Biblical  record.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found  on  the  cuneiform  monuments;  and  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  its  derivation  has  been  given. 

4.  JK.  J.  D.  P. 

CHWOLSON,  DANIEL  ABRAMOVICH: 
Russian  Orientalist;  bom  at  Wilna  Dec.  15,  1819. 
As  he  showed  marked  ability  in  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Talmud,  his  parents,  who  were  very  re¬ 
ligious,  destined  him  for  the  rabbinate,  and  placed 
him  at  the  yeshibah  of  Rabbi  Israel  Giinzburg;  but 
fate  had  decided  that  he  should  serve  his  race  in  a 
quite  different  sphere.  Up  to  his  eighteenth  year 
he  did  not  know  an}’  other  language  than  He- 
brew ;  but  in  three  years,  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  German, 
French,  and  Russian.  Chwolson  in  1841  went  to 
Breslau,  and,  after  three  years’  preparation  in  the 
classical  languages,  entered,  in  1844,  the  Breslau 
University,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Ori¬ 
ental  languages,  especially  Arabic.  There  he  studied 
until  1848  and  in  1850  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  Leipsic  University.  On 
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liis  return  to  his  native  country  lie  settled  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  in  1855,  being  highly  appreciated 
in  learned  circles,  and  having  embraced  Christian¬ 
ity,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  university.  Three  years 
later  he  received  a  similar  appointment  in  the  Duk¬ 
hovnaya  Akademiya.  In  1856  the  Imperial  Acad¬ 
emy  issued,  at  its  own  expense,  Clnvolson’s  first 
work  which  at  once  established  the  authority  of  its 
author  in  the  held  of  Oriental  research.  It  was  a 
cont  ribution  to  the  history  of  religion,  entitled  ^  Die 
Ssubier  und  der  Ssabismus,”  in  two  volumes.  J  hree 
years  later  Chwolson  published  another  important 
work  entitled  “Ueberdie  Ueberreste  der  Altbaby- 
lonischen  Literatur  in  Arabischen  Lebersetz ungen 
(St  Petersburg,  1859;  also  in  Russian  under  the  title 
jS'ovootkrytie  Pamyatnild,”  in  “  Russki  Vyestnik,” 
1859).  This  work  made  a  great  sensation  among 
scholars  by  the  importance  of  its  discoveries  and  by 
Clnvolson’s  brilliant  combinations  concerning  the 
old  Babylonian  monuments.  It  was  followed  in 
i860  by  “Ueber  Tammuz  und  die  Menschenvereh- 
rung  bei  den  Alton  Babyloniem  ”  (ib.  I860).  . 

His  reputation  being  now  firmly  established, 
Chwolson  devoted  himself  to  his  life-task;  namely, 
the  defense  of  his  former  coreligion- 
His  Life-  ists.  For  blood  accusation  had  been 

Work.  brought  against  the  J ews  of  Saratov  in 

1857,  and  "the  government  now  sum-  I 
moned  a  commission  of  scholars  to  .see  whether 
any  passages  could  be  found  in  Jewish  litciatuie 
recommending  the  use  of  Christian  blood  for  ritual 
purposes.  Chwolson,  who  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission,  wrote  a  report  in  which  lie 
fully  demonstrated  the  groundlessness  of  the  ac¬ 
cusations  in  general,  and  pointed  out  that  in  this 
particular  case  of  Saratov  the  evidence  given  by 
the  two  principal  witnesses  was  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions  and  absurdities.  As  the  investigation  extended 
over  a  period  of  nine  years,  Chwolson!  feaiing  that 
meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Russia  would  suffei  .undei 
this-  accusation,  secured  permission  to  publish  his 
memoir.  It  accordingly  appeared  in  1861,  in  the 
“  Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya,”  under  the  title  “  0  Nye- 
kotorykh  Srednovyekovykli  Obvineniyakli  Protiv 
Ycvrevev.” 

In  1877  Chwolson  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
a  new  blood  accusation  brought  against  Jews  at 
Kutais,  Transcaucasia.  At  the  same  time  several 
Russian  anti-Semitic  writers  undertook  a  campaign 
against  the  Talmud,  repeating  the  old  charge  that 
it  contained  blasphemies  against  Jesus. 
His  Defense  Chwolson  again  took  up  the  defense 
of  the  of  the  Jews,  and  republished  his  mem- 

Talmud,  oir  with  many  additions  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1880).  A  German  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  the  year  1901  under  the  title  “  Die 
Blutanklage und  Sonstige  Mittelalterliclie Bescliuldi- 
gungen  der  Juden,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  this 
edition  Chwolson,  before  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  blood  question, expounds  the  history  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  shows  that  the  “  Pharisees  ”  condemned  by 
Jesus  in  the  Gospels  were  not  theRabbinites  in  gen¬ 
eral,  since  the  latter  were  the  advocates  of  progi  ess  at 
the  period  of  Jesus  in  history;  that  he  meant  by  the 
term  rather  a  certain  class  of  false  Pharisees,  u  ho 


were  condemned  in  rabbinical  literature  also;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  Pharisees,  hut  thcSadducees,  who 
were  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Jesus.  He  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrates  that,  according  to  Talmudical  law, 
Jews  were  bound  to 
look  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tians  as  their  breth¬ 
ren,  and  that  intoler¬ 
ance  toward  other 
religions  was  not  a 
characteristic  of  the 
Talmudists.  The  as¬ 
sertions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  are  due  partly 
tomisconccpti  on, 
partly  to  hatred. 

The  deep-rooted 
belief  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  by  tlie  Jews 
being  the  principal 
cause  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  them  on 
the  part  of  the 
Christians,  Chwol¬ 
son,  in  a  disserta¬ 
tion  entitled  “  Pos- 

lyedniyaya  Pask-  .  t 

halnaya  Vecherva  Isusa  Christa  i  Denyevo  Smertp  ^ 
in  “  Christianskoe  Chtenie,”  St.  Petersburg,  IS  <5 
(German  translation,  “  Das  Letzte  Passamal  Chris ti.’ 
ib.  1892),  shows  the  groundlessness  of  this  belief,  hie 
points  out  that  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  Jesus,  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  ^eie 
in  violation  of  the  rabbinical  laws,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  conducted  by  a  Jewish  tribunal. 

The  Jewish  race,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion, 
was  defended  by  Chwolson.  In  a  work  entitled 
“ Kharaktcristika  Semitskikli  Narodovy'  in  “Russki 
Vyestnik,”  1872  (German  ed.,  Berlin,  1872),  he  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  distinguish - 
Other  ing  characteristics  of  the  Jew,  the 

Works.  representative  of  the  Semitic  race,  and 
those  of  the  Greek,  the  representative 
of  the  Aryan  peoples,  not  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  The  pamphlet  was  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  “The  Semitic  Nations,”  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1874. 

Chwolson  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
“  Statistische  Nacliricliten  fiber  die  Orientalische 
Facultitt  der  Universitat  zu  St.  Petersburg,”  Leip- 
sic,  1861;  “Aclitzehn  Hebraisclie  Grabschriften  aus 
der  Krim,”  in  the  “Memoires”  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Science,  1S65  (Russian  translation,  “  Vo- 
semnadtzat  Nadgrobnykli  Nadpisei  iz  Krjrma,  St. 
Petersburg,  1866);  “Izvyestiya  o  Ivhazarakli,  St. 
Petersburg,  1869  (notes  on  tlie  Chazars,  Bui  tars, 
Mad  jars,  Slavs,  and  Russians  from  the  Arabic  of 
IbnDasta);  “Novotkryty  Pamyatnik  Moavitskavo 
Tzarya  Meshi,”  ib.  1870;  “  O  Vlivanii  Geografiches- 
kavo  Polozheniva  Palestiny  na  Sudbu  Yevreiskavo 
Naroda,”  ib.  1875  (reprinted  in  “  Sbornik  Budiish- 
chnosti,”ii.  1-4) ;  “  Vozmozhnyli  v  TurtziiReformy  ?” 
ib.  1877  (on  the  Turkish  reform);  “Die  Quiescentes 
He,  Waw,  und  Iod  in  der  Althebntischen  Orthogra¬ 
phies  Leyden,  1878  (Russian  trans.  in  “Christian- 
skoe  Chtenie,”  St.  Petersburg,  1881;  English  transl. 
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by  T.  K.  Abbott,  Dublin,  1890);  “Upotrebh’ayut  li 
Yevrei  Christianskuyu  Krov  ?”  2d  ed.,  St,  Petersburg, 
1879;  “OMniraoi  Zamknutosti  Yevreyev,”  ib.  i860: 
“Corpus  Inscript ionum  Hcbraicarum,”  ib.  1882 
Russian  translation,  ib.  1884);  “  Predvaritelnaya 
Zamyetka  o  Naidennykh  v  Semiryechenskoi  Oblasti 
Siriskikh  Nadgrobnykh  Nadpisyaklq’bA  1886;  “Sy- 
rische  Grabscliriften  aus  Semirjetscliie,”  ib.  1890, 
in  “Memoircs”  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy: 
“Hat  es  Jemals  Irgend  Einen  Grund  Gegcben,  den 
Rusttag  des  Judischen  Passahfestes  als  Hpuryj  ruv 
’ACvjiuv  zu  Bezei elm en  ?  ”  in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Wis- 
senscliaftliche  Theologie,”  v.  38.  Leipsic,  1896: 
“  Staropechatnyya  Yevreiskiya  Knigi,  ”  on  the  He¬ 
brew  incunabula,  St,  Petersburg, " 1897  (Hebrew 
t  ran  si. ,  “Beshit  Ma‘use  ha-Pefus.”  Warsaw,  1897). 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  Chwolson’s  early 
contributions  of  Jewish  biographies  from  Arabic 
sources,  especially  that  of  Maimonides  by  Al-Hifta. 
to  the  “Orient,”  1846. 

Chwolson  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  He¬ 
brew  books,  and  his  collection  of  Hebrew  incunab¬ 
ula  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  existence.  A 
catalogue  of  his  Hebrew  books  was  published  by 
him  under  the  title  “Besliimat  Sifre  Yisrael,”  Wilna. 
1S97.  The  Russian  government  conferred  upon 
Chwolson  the  title  of  “  Councilor  of  State  ”  (“  Wirk- 
licher  Staatsrath  ”). 

The  learned  world  in  1899  celebrated  Chwolson  *s 
literary  jubilee  by  presenting  him  with  a  collection 
of  articles  written  in  his  honor  by  prominent  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars.  This  was  published  by  Baron  David 
Gunzburg  under  the  title  “Recueil  des  Travaux  Re- 
diges  en  Memoirc  du  Jubile  Scientifique  de  M.  Daniel 
Chwolson,”  Berlin,  1899. 


Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v.:  Meyers  Kon- 

ve  r sat  ions-Le.v  ikon,  s.v.  •' 

n*  K-  I.  Br. 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS :  Roman 
statesman  and  orator;  born  106;  died  43  b.c.  In 
59  lie  delivered  in  the  Aurelian  Forum  at  Rome 
a  speech  in  behalf  of  Flaccus,  in  which  he  spoke 
disparagingly  of  the  Jews ;  this  was  perhaps  not  from 
conviction  so  much  as  in  the  interest  of  his  client 
(“Pro  Flacco,”  xxviii.),  though  in  Rhodes  he  had 
been  the  disciple  in  rhetoric  of  the  anti-Jewish 
writer  Apollonius  Mol  ox.  Flaccus  being  ac¬ 
cused,  among  other  things,  of  having  appropriated 
while  proconsul  of  Asia  the  moneys  contributed  for 
the  Jewish  Temple  by  Jews  under  his  jurisdiction, 
Cicero  contended  that  there  was  an  edict  forbidding 
the  exporting  of  gold  from  the  Roman  provinces — a 
plea  that  was  evidently  sophistical,  since  Judea  atthat 
time  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  further  said, 
referring  to  the  Jews:  “Justice  demands  that  that 
barbaric  superstition  should  be  opposed;  and  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  state  not  to  regard  that  Jew¬ 
ish  mob  which  at  times  breaks  out  in  open  riots. 

.  .  .  At  one  time  the  Jewish  people  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans;  but  the  gods  showed  how  little 
they  cared  for  this  people,  suffering  it  to  be  con¬ 
quered  and  made  tributary.”  In  the  Latin  the  phrase 
“and  to  be  preserved”  occurs  after  “made  tribu- 
rai3r>  these  words  stultify  the  rest  of  the  sen-  i 
tencc,  and  seem  to  have  been  added  later  by  a  I 


Jewish  or  Christian  copyist  (Bernays,  in  “Rhcin- 
isches  Museum,”  xii.  464). 

It  would  appear,  unless  Cicero’s  words  arc  merely 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  that  the  Jews,  who  insisted 
on  being  present  on  an  occasion  that  concerned 
them,  surrounded  the  platform,  and,  supporting  each 
other,  became  formidable  through  their  numbers 
“You  know,”  he  said,  addressing  the  plaintiff,  “how 
large  the  mob  is,  how  it  holds  together,  and  what  it 
accomplished  in  its  assemblies  .”  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  Jewish  mob  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  in  this  case,  for  Flaccus  was  probably  dis¬ 
charged  (compare  Plinv,  “Ilistoria  Naturalis  ” 
xiii.  4). 

In  the  trial  of  Verrcs  (70  b.c.)  Plutarch  reports 
that-  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  accusers, 
Cecilius,  who  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward 
Judaism,  made  the  pun,  “Quid  Juda?o  cum  Yerre?” 
(What  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  a  pig?).  Finally,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  May,  56  b.c.,  and 
entitled  “De  Provinciis  Consularibus,”  Cicero  refers 
to  the  Jews  and  Syrians  as  “races  born  to  be  slaves,” 
an  expression  not  uncommon  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Romans  of  his  day. 

Bibliography  :  M.  A.  Levy,  in  Jahrh.  Gesch.  derjud.  ii.  277* 
A.  Berliner,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  11;  Hild,  in  Rev! 
Etudes  Juwcs,  viii.  1-37 ;  Selmrer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  28  (con¬ 
taining  also  earlier  bibliography);  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden , 

»»«fHi'’,)p!']af.4r!eInaCh'  TcMes  a'Auteun  Greta  et  Ro- 

G-  S.  Kr.— G. 

CICIRUACCHIO.  See  Brunetti,  Angelo. 


CID,  CAMPEADOR  RUY  DIAZ  DE  VI- 

VAR  (known  as  El  Cid)  :  The  conqueror  of  Valen¬ 
cia  (1094)  and  popular  hero  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Lacking  money  to  pay  his  knights,  he  negotiated 
through  his  nephew,  Martin  Antoiinez,  a  loan  of 
600  marks  from  two  wealthy  Jews  of  Burgos,  Don 
Rachel  and  Don  Vidas,  and  succeeded,  despite  all 
their  precautions,  in  defrauding  them.  According 
to  the  “Croniea  General  de  Castilla,”  the  Cid  had  a 
Jewish  page  by  the  name  of  Gil,  who  later  assumed 
liis  master’s  name,  Diaz,  and  who  is  described  as  a 
rare  example  of  fidelity.  The  “  Croniea  del  Cid  ”— 
which  is  reputed  to  have  had  its  source  in  an  Arabic 
chronicle  written  by  the  Moorish  Jew  Ibn  Alfango, 
one  of  the  Cid’s  officials— is  in  reality  a  careless  com¬ 
pilation  of  older  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Spanish  chron¬ 
icles,  and  is  a  much  later  work  than  the  “Pocma 
del  Cid,”  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  bears  no  traces  of  Arabic  origin 
or  Oriental  coloring.  The  first  complete  translation 
of  this  poem  was  prepared  by  O.  L.  B.  Wolff,  a  Jew¬ 
ish  convert  to  Christianity  (Jena,  1850). 

Bibliography:  Amador  delosRios,  Htstnria  .  .  .  de  los  J\i- 
dws  de  Espanay  Portugal ,  i.  187  et  scq.\  Fr.  Delitzsch.  Zur 
Gesch.  der  JUdischen  Poesie ,  p.  05;  F.  Wolf,  Zur  Gesch. 
seq  ^lKUltsc'ien  uncfj  Port'ugicsischcn  Literatur,  pp.  28  et 

G-  M.  K. 

CILICIA  :  Ancient  province  of  southeastern  Asia 
Minor,  separated  from  Syria  by  the  Taurus-Amanus 
range.  In  native  Plieniciau  inscriptions  the  name  is 
given  as  or  (Lidzbarski,  “Ilandbuch  der 
Noidsemitischen  Epigraphik,”  i.  274).  Originallv 
inhabited  by  Phenicians  and  Syrians  (Herodotus, 
vii.  91),  Cilicia  was  only  gradually  Ilellenized  from 
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the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Syria  it  was  often  included  in  that 
country,  to  which  it  belonged  politically.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  it  became  a  Seleucid- Syrian 
province  (I  Mace.  xi.  14;  II  Macc.  iv.  36);  it  was 
afterward  a  part  o  f  Armenia ;  and  from 
Name  and  63  b.c.  it  belonged  to  Rome.  As  a 
Situation.  Roman  province  Cilicia  was  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judith;  al¬ 
though  the  Babylonian  monarchy  is  referred  to 
therein  (Judith  i.  7 ;  ii.  21,  25). 

Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  6,  §  1)  asserts  that  the  Qapcoq 
of  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  4,  “  Tarsliish  ”)  is  the  old  name 
for  Cilicia.  He  expressly  identities  Gapaog  with  T apooc 
(“Tarsus  ”),  the  renowned  capital  of  Cilicia;  but  this 
is  pliilologically  impossible.  He  also  makes  the 
prophet  Jonah  travel  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (  Ant. 
ix.  10,  §  2),  and  mentions  the  country  in  several 
other  connections.  According  to  Josephus,  it  was 
by  way  of  Cilicia  that  Pompey  (63  b.c.)  returned 
from  Judea  to  Rome  with  Aristobulusashis  prisoner 
(“B.  J.”  i.  7,  §  7).  Herod  with  his  sons  embarked 
for  Cilicia,  landing  at  Eleusa,  where  he  met  Arche- 
laus,  King  of  Cappadocia  (“Ant.”  xvi.  4,  §  6;  “B. 
J.”  i.  23,  §  4).  At  times  Celenderis  in  Cilicia,  a  city 
otherwise  unknown,  is  referred  to  (“Ant.”  xvii.  5, 
§  1;  “B.  J.”  i.  31,  §  3).  Alexander,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Ilerod,  became  king  of  an  island  of 
Cilicia  by  the  favor  of  Vespasian  (“Ant.”  xviii.  5, 
§4).  The  infamous  Berenice,  after  her  husband’s 
death,  married  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia  (“Ant.”  xx. 


wife  has  been  found.  In  Rome  the  epitaph  of  a 
Jew,  “Asaphat  of  Tarsus”  (“Jalirb.  Gesch.  der 
Jud.” ii.  287),  has  been  deciphered;  Tut  the  reading 
is  doubtful.  Christianity  spread  rapidly  in  Cilicia; 
and  this  indicates  that  there  were  numerous  Jews  in 


the  province.  ... 

Cilicia  produced  much  wine  (Pliny,  “Historic 
Naturalis,  ”  xiv.  11),  to  "which  reference  is  often 
made  in  the  Talmud  (Tosef.,  Sheb.  v.  2;  Ter.  Hal. 
60b).  The  Cilician  bean  is  also  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  (Ha ’as.  v.  8),  as  is  the  so-called 
Products,  “cilicium,”  a  coarse  cloth  made  of 
Cilician  goat-hair  (Kelim  xix.  1).  The 
word  “cilicium”  is  used  by  the  Vulgate  to  render 
the  Biblical  word  (“  sack  ”) ;  and  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  life  of  the  Christians  it  has  a  certain  religious 
significance.  Curly  hair  on  the  body  is  designa¬ 
ted  as  “cilicinus”  by  the  Rabbis  (Sifra,  ed.  Weiss, 


76c). 

Though  Cilicia  came  under  various  rulers,  it  was 
not  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  that  the  Jews  of 
the  country  attained  to  any  prominence. 


Bibliography  :  Boettger,  Topoqraphiscli-Historisclies  Lexi¬ 
con  zu  den  Schriften  des  Flavius  J osephus,  p.  90,  Neu- 
bauer,  G .  T.  p.  3M;  Bocbart,  Canaan ,  i.  o;  S.  Krauss,  Letin - 
wOrter ,  ii.  531 ;  Scburer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  17. 
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CINCINNATI:  Capital  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  Its  Jewish  community  is  the  oldest 
west’  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  March, 
1817,  Joseph  Jonas,  a  young  English  Jew,  a  native 


7,  §  3).  Antiochus,  King  of  Commagene,  who  at 
first  joined  the  Romans  against  the  Jews,  fled  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  where  lie  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Pectus  (“B.  J.”  vii.  7,  §§  2,  3).  Mopsuestia,  too,  a 
Cilician  city  which  afterward  became  celebrated 
through  its  Biblical  exegesis,  is  referred  to  by  Jose¬ 
phus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  13,  §  4).  Cilicians  were  among 
the  mercenaries  of  Alexander  Jannceus  {ib.  §  5; 
“B.  J.”  i.  4,  §  8)  and  those  of  IIekod. 

In  the  Talmud  the  country  is  referred  to  as  “  Kili- 
kah  ”  after  the  Greek  name.  The  cities  of  Tarsus, 
Taurus  Amanus,  and  Zephyrion  are  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  Cilician  Zephyr- 
In  the  Tal-  ion  is  intended.  The  Syrians  (Payne  j 
mud.  Smith,  “  Thesaurus  Sy riaeus,  ”  p.  3602) 
also  mentioned  Tarsus  and  Zephyrus 
among  the  important  cities  of  Cilicia;  but  “  Aulon 
Kilikios  ”(Targ.  Yer.  Num.  xxxiv.  8)  is  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Moab  (compare  Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xiii.  5,  §  4). 

That  Jews  were  dwelling  in  Cilicia  is  known  from 
Philo  (“  Legatio  ad  Caium,”  p.  36).  At  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  many  Cilician  Jews  lived  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi.  9);  among  them  Paul  {ib.  ix.  11,  xxi.  39. 
xxii.  3),  whose  birthplace  was  Tarsus,  the  capital  of 
Cilicia.  Nahum,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simai,  preached 
in  Tarsus  (Pesik.  R.  15;  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  78b);  so 
that  there  must  have  been  a  congregation  and  a  syn¬ 
agogue  there.  Some  explain  the  “  synagogue  of  the 
Tarsiyim  ”  as  meaning  “  people  of  Tarsus.  ”  In  Jaffa 
a  Greek  epitaph  of  a  Jew,  “son  of  Jose  of  Tarsus,” 
has  been  found.  Epiphanius  (“Hanes.”  xxx.  11) 
states  that  the  patriarch  Judah,  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  sent  messengers  to  Cilicia  to  collect  tithes  and 
offerings  in  every  city.  In  Corycos  in  Cilicia  the 
sarcophagus  of  a  Jew  named  Alexander  and  his 


Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

of  Exeter,  arrived  at  the  metropolis  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  He  had  left  his  English  home  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  settling  in  Cincinnati.  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  purpose  of  going  to  a  spot  so  far  removec 
from  all  association  with  his  coreligionists,  and  said 
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to  liim :  “  In  tlie  wilds  of  America,  and  entirely  among 
G entiles,  you  will  forget  your  religion  and  your 
God.5’  However,  the  young  man  remained  deaf  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  anti  per- 
English.  severed  in  his  original  purpose.  For 
Jews  two  years  he  was  the  only  Jew  in  the 
Settle.  Western  town.  In  1819  lie  was  joined 
by  three  others,  Lewis  Cohen  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Barnet  Levi  of  Liverpool,  and  Jonas  Levy  of 
Exeter.  These  four  with  David  Israel  Johnson  of 
Brookville,  Ind.,  a  frontier  trading-station,  con¬ 
ducted  on  the 
holidays  in  the 
autumn  of  1819 
the  first  Jewish 
service  in  the 
western  portion 
of  the  United 
States.  Similar 
services  were 
held  in  the  three 
succeeding  falls. 

Newcomers  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive, 
the  early  settlers 
being  mostly 
Englishmen. 

The  first  Jew¬ 
ish  child  born  in 
Cincinnati  (June 
2 ,  1821)  was 
Frederick  A., 
son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Da¬ 
vid  Israel  John¬ 
son  and  his  wife 
Eliza.  This 
couple,  also 
English,  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  from 
Brookville, 
where  they  had 
first  settled.  The 
first  couple  to 
be  join  e  d  in 
wedlock  were 
Morris  Symonds 
and  Be  be  kali 
II yams,  who 
were  married 
Sept.  15,  1824. 

The  first  death 
in  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  that  of  Benjamin  Leib  or  Lape,  in  1821. 
This  man,  who  had  not  been  known  as  a  Jew, 
when  lie  felt  death  to  be  approaching,  asked  that 
three  of  the  Jewish  residents  of  the  town  be  called. 
He  disclosed  to  them  that  lie  was  a  Jew.  He  had 
married  a  Christian  wife,  and  had  reared  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  Christians,  but  he  begged  to  be  buried  as  a 
Jew.  There  was  no  Jewish  burial-ground  in  the 
town.  Tlie  few  Jews  living  in  the  city  at  once 
proceeded  to  acquire  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  be 
used  as  a  cemetery.  Here  they  buried  their  repent¬ 
ant  coreligionist.  This  plot,  which  was  afterward 


I  enlarged,  was  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Jewish 
|  community  till  the  year  1850.  At  present  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tral  avenue  and  Chestnut  street. 

There  were  not  enough  settlers  to  form  a  congre¬ 
gation  till  the  year  1824,  when  the  number  of  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  town  had  reached  about  twenty. 
On  Jan.  4  of  that  year  a  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a 
congregation;  and  two  weeks  later,  on  Jan.  18,  Die 
Congregation  B’nc  Israel  was  formally  organized; 

those  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  Solo¬ 
mon  Bucking¬ 
ham,  David  I. 
Johnson,  Joseph 
Jonas,  Samuel 
J o n a s,  J onas 
Levy,  Morris 
Moses,  Phineas 
Moses,  Simeon 
Moses,  Solomon 
Moses,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  S  y  m  o  n  d  s. 
On  Jan.  8,  1830, 
the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Ohio 
granted  the  con¬ 
gregation  a  char¬ 
ter  whereby  it 
was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

For  twelve 
years  the  con¬ 
gregation  wor¬ 
shiped  in  a  room 
rented  for  the 
purpose;  but 
during  all  this 
time  the  small 
c  o  n  g  r  e  g  a  t  ion 
was  exerting  it¬ 
self  to  secure  a 
p  e  r  m  a  n  e  n  t 
home.  Appeals 
w  ere  made  to 
the  Jewish  con- 
grega tions  in 
various  parts  of 
the  country. 
Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  S. 
C.,  and  New 
Orleans  lent  a  helping  hand.  Contributions  were 
even  received  from  Portsmouth,  England,  whence 
a  number  of  Cincinnatians  had  emigrated,  and  from 
Barbados  in  the  West  Indies.  On  June  11,  1835, 
tlie  corner-stone  of  the  first  synagogue  was  laid; 
and  on  Sept.  9,  1836,  the  synagogue  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  had  conducted  the  services  up  to  this 
time.  The  first  official  reader  was  Joseph  Samuels. 
He  served  a  very  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Harris,  who  was  followed  in  1838  by  Hart 
Judah. 
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The  first  benevolent  association  ay  as  organized  in 
1838  with  Phineas  Moses  as  president:  its  object 
was  to  assist  needy  coreligionists.  The  first  re¬ 
ligious  school  was  established  in  1842,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Symonds  becoming  its  first  superin- 
Early  tendent.  This  school  was  short-lived. 
Religious  In  1845  a  Talmud  Torah  school  was 
Institu-  established,  which  gave  way  the  fol- 
tions.  lowing  year  to  the  Hebrew  Institute, 
established  by  James  K.  Gutheim. 
This  also  nourished  but  a  short  time;  for  with  the 
departure  of  Gutheim  for  New  Orleans  the  career 
of  the  institute  closed. 

During  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century  quite  a 
number  of  Germans  arrived  in  the  city.  These  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  their  English  coreligion¬ 
ists,  and  determined  to  form  another  congregation. 
On  Sept.  19,  1841,  the  B!ne  Yeshurun  congregation 
was  organized  by  these  Germans,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  Feb.  28, 1842.  The 
first  reader  was  Simon  Bamberger.  In  1847  James 
K.  Gutheim  was  elected  lecturer  and  reader  of  the 
congregation,  lie  served  till  1848,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  II.  A.  Henry  and  A.  Roscnfcld.  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  office  of  rabbi  in  the  B’ne  Yeshurun 
congregation  by  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  April,  1854,  and 
in  the  B’ne  Israel  congregation  by  Max  Lilienthal 
in  June,  1855,  gave  the  Jewish  com- 
Becomes  munity  of  Cincinnati  a  commanding 
a  Jewish  position.  Owing  to  their  efforts  in  the 
Center.  cause  of  Judaism,  Cincinnati  became 
a  Jewish  center  indeed  and  the  seat  of 
a  number  of  movements  that  were  national  in  scope. 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Hebrew  Sabbath- School 
Union,  and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rab¬ 
bis  have  their  seat  in  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Lilienthal  died  in  office  April  o,  1882.  He  was 
succeeded  as  rabbi  of  the  Congregation  B’ne  Israel 
b}'  Raphael  Benjamin,  who  served  till  Nov.,  1888, 
when  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  David  Philipson, 
took  charge  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Wise  served 
as  rabbi  of  the  B’ne  Yeshurun  congregation  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  March  26,  1900;  being  succeeded 
by  his  associate,  Dr.  Louis  Grossman.  Dr.  Gross- 
man  had  been  preceded  as  associate  rabbi  by  Rabbi 
Charles  S.  Levi,  who  served  from  Sept.,  1889,  to 
Sept.,  1898. 

The  other  congregations  of  the  city  are  the  Adatli 
Israel,  organized  in  1847;  the  Ahabath  Acliim,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1848 ;  and  the  Sheritli  Israel,  organized  in 
1855.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  congre¬ 
gations.  Each  of  these  congregations  conducts  its 
own  religious  school,  and  there  are  also  two  free 
religious  schools;  one  holding  its  ses- 
Edu-  sions  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  Mound 
cational  street  temple  (B  ne  Israel),  and  the 
Work.  other,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  meeting  at  the  Jewish  Settlement. 
A  large  Talmud  Torah  school  is  conducted  by  the 
Talmud  Torah  Association  on  Barr  street.  The 
Hebrew  Union  College  is  located  in  Cincinnati. 
Night  classes  for  various  English  and  industrial 
branches  of  study  are  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Settlement,  The  Jewish  Kitchen  Garden 


Association  conducts  a  large  school  for  girls  in  the 
building  of  the  United  Jewish  Charities  every  Sun 
day  morning,  where  instruction  is  given  in  dress¬ 
making,  millinery,  housekeeping,  cooking,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  typewriting,  and  allied  subjects.  An 
industrial  school  for  girls  is  conducted  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  vestry-rooms  of  the  Plum 
street  temple  (B’ne  Yeshurun),  and  one  for  boys  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute 
building.  There  is  a  training-school  for  nurses  in 
connection  with  the  Jewish  Hospital. 

The  Jewish  charities  of  Cincinnati  are  exception¬ 
ally  well  organized.  Ali  the  relief  and  educational 
agencies  joined  their  forces  in  April,  1896,  and 
formed  the  United  Jewish  Charities.  This  body 
comprises  the  following  federated  societies:  He¬ 
brew  General  Relief  Association,  Jewish  Ladies’ 
Sewing  Society,  Jewish  Foster  Home,  Jewish 
Kitchen  Garden  Association,  Boys’  Industrial 
School,  Girls’  Industrial  School,  and  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Jewish  Sick  Poor.  The  United  Charities 
also  grants  an  annual  subvention  to  the  Denver 
Hospital  for  Consumptives  and  to  the  local  Jewish 
Settlement  Association.  The  seat  of  the  National 
Jewish  Charities  is  also  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  was  called  into  being  in  May, 
1899.  Besides  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  Cincin¬ 
nati  supports  the  Jewish  Hospital  and  the  Home  for 
the  Jewish  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  is  one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  contributors  to  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Cleveland. 

The  Jews  of  Cincinnati  have  always  shown  great 
public  spirit  and  have  filled  many  local  positions 
of  trust,  as  well  as  state,  judicial,  and  govern¬ 
mental  offices.  Henry  Mack,  Charles  Fleischmann, 
James  Brown,  and  Alfred  M.  Cohen  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  senate,  and  Joseph  Jonas,  Jacob 
Wolf,  Daniel  Wolf,  and  Harry  M.  Hofflieimer  have 
been  members  of  the  legislature.  Jacob  Shroder 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  Frederick  S.  Spiegel  now  holds 
(1902)  the  same  position.  Julius  Fleischmann  is 
the  present  mayor  of  the  city.  Nathaniel  New¬ 
burgh  was  appointed  appraiser  of  merchandise  by 
President  Cleveland  during  his  first  administration, 
and  Bernhard  Bettmann  lias  been  collector  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  since  1897. 

The  Jewish  newspapers  published  in  Cincinnati 
are  “The  American  Israelite,”  established  1854,  and 
“  Die  Deborah,”  established  1855 ;  “  The  Sabbath  Vis¬ 
itor,”  established  1874,  was  discontinued  in  1892. 

The  Jews  of  the  city  were  estimated  in  1900  at 
15,000,  in  a  total  population  of  325,902. 
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CINNAMON  :  The  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum ,  a  plant  so  called  botanically  because 
growing  best  in  Ceylon.  A  variety  often  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it,  cassia,  comes  from  China.  Cinnamon 
was  known  in  early  times  to  the  Hebrews.  It  wras 
used  in  making  the  anointing- oil  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  and, 
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further,  as  a  mere  perfume  (Prov.  vii.  17).  In  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  14)  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
other  fragrant  woods.  Gesenius  and  Lagarde  con¬ 
sider  the  Hebrew  (“kinnamon  ”)  to  be  a  loan-word 
from  the  Greek  (mvvduiouov),  although  Herodotus 
(iii.  Ill)  states  that  the  Greeks  themselves  borrowed 
it  from  the  Pheniciaus.  It  seems  that  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  took  it  from  the  Phenician. 

E-  <*.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

CIPHER.  See  Gematkia. 

CIRCUMCISION  (nfj'tD;  in  Biblical  Hebrew, 
n^D=*‘t-he  cutting  away”  of  the  niny  —  “ fore¬ 
skin  ”). — Biblical  Data  :  A  religious  rite  performed 
on  male  children  of  J ews  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth ; 
also  on  their  slaves,  whether  born  in  the  house  or 
not.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham  and  his  de- 
scendants  as  “a  token  of  the  covenant  ”  concluded 
with  him  by  God  for  all  generations,  the  penalty  of 
non-observance  being  “  karet,”  excision  from  the 
people  (Gen.  xvii.  10-14,  xxi.  4;  Lev.  xii.  3). 
Aliens  had  to  undergo  circumcision  before  they 
could  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  covenant -feast  of 
Passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  marry  into  a  Jewish  family 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  14-16).  It  was  “a  reproach”  for  the 
Israelite  to  be  uncircumcised  (Josh.  v.  9;  on  “the 
reproach  of  Egypt”  see  below).  Hence  the  name 
arelim  ”  (uncircumcised)  became  an  opprobrious 
term,  denoting  the  Philistines  and  other  non-Israel¬ 
ites  (I  bam.  xiv.  0,  xxxi.  4;  II  Sam.  i.  20;  compare 
Judges  xiv.  3;  I  Sam.  xvii.  26),  and  used  synonv- 
mously  with"  tame”  (unclean)  for  heathen  (Isa.  Iii.  1). 

1  he  word  “  ‘arel  ”  (uncircumcised)  is  also  employed 
for  ‘'unclean”  (Lev.  xxvi.  41,  “their  uncircumcised 
hearts”;  compare  Jer.  ix.  25;  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  9);  it  is 
even  applied  to  the  first  three  years’  fruit  of  a  tree, 
which  is  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  23). 

This  shows  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  the  idea  that  circumcision  was 
an  indispensable  act  of  national  consecration  and 
purification.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  facts 
in  the  Bible  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
Original  in  full  harmony  with  this  view.  Ac- 

Sig-  cording  to  Ex.  iv.  24-26,  the  circum- 
nificance.  cision  of  the  first-born  son  was  omitted 
by  Moses,  and  the  Lord  therefore 
“sought  to  kill  him”;  whereupon  “ Zipporah took  a 
Hint,  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  made  it 
touch  [A.  Y.,  “cast  it  at”]  his  [Moses’]  feet,”  say¬ 
ing,  “  A  bridegroom  of  blood  art  thou  to  me.  ”  Thus 
Moses  was  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  his  son’s 
circumcision. 

Strange  as  was  this  omission  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
the  omission  of  the  rite  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  was  no  less  singular.  As  re¬ 
corded  in  Josh.  v.  2-9,  “all  the  people  that  came 
out”  of  Egypt  were  circumcised,  but  those  “born 
in  the  wilderness”  were  not;  and  therefore  Joshua, 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  had  them 
circumcised  with  knives  of  flint  (compare  Ex.  iv. 

25)  at  Gilgal,  which  name  is  explained  as  “the  roll¬ 
ing  away  ”  of  “  the  reproach  of  Egypt  ”  (sec  Gilgal). 

Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  peculiar  at¬ 
titude  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets  toward  cir¬ 
cumcision.  Deut.  x.  16  (compare  zb.  xxx.  6  and 
Jer.  iv.  4)  says,  “Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your 


heart, ”  thus  giving  the  rite  a  spiritual  meaning; 
circumcision  as  a  physical  act  being  enjoined  no¬ 
where  in  the  whole  book  (see  Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  ii. 
79,  and  Montefiore,  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  1892,  pp. 
229,  337).  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  cir¬ 
cumcised  and  uncircumcised  will  be  punished  alike 
by  the  Lord;  for  “all  the  nations  are  uncircumcised, 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  are  uncircumcised  in 
heart,”  Obviously,  the  prophetic  view  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  rite  differed  from  that  of  the 
people. 

Historical  View :  Circumcision  was  known 
to  be  not  an  exclusively  Jewish  rite.  Ishmacl  was 
circumcised  when  thirteen  years  old ;  that  is,  at  the 
age  of  puberty  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  The  rite  was,  in 
fact,  practised  not  only  in  ancient  Arabia  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  i.  12,  g  2;  Origen,  “Ad  Genesin,”  i.  14; 
Eusebius,  “  Preparatio  Evangelica,”  vi.  11;  Shahras- 
tani,  transl .  Haarbruckcr,  ii,  35,  ^  4;  Sozomen, 
“Hist.  Eccl.”  vi.  38),  but  also  in  Ethiopia  (Philo- 
storgius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  4;  Strabo,  xvii.  776,  824), 
as  well  as  by  almost  all  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Africa  and  by  many  of  Australia  (see  B.  An  dree, 
Die  Besclineidung, ”  in  “Arcliiv  lur  Anthropolo- 
gie,”  1880,  xiii.  53-78;  Ploss,  “  Geschichtliches  und 
Etlmologisches  liber  Knaben-Besclincidung,  ”  in 
“Arcliiv  fur  Gesch.  der  Medicin,”  1885,  viii,  ;  B. 
Hartmann,  “  Die  Volker  Afrikas,”  L879,  i.  178). ' 

This  accumulation  of  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  circumcision  in  its  primitive  form  was  connected 
with  marriage,  whether  performed  with  a  view  to 
the  facilitation  of  cohabitation,  as  Ploss  thinks,  or, 
as  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  psychology  of 
all  primitive  as  well  as  of  all  ancient  nations,  to 
the  consecration  of  the  generative  powers.  At  all 
events,  the  age  of  puberty  is  most  frequently  selected 
for  the  rite;  and,  after  weeks  of  purification,  accom¬ 
panied  by  tests  of  courage,  the  boy  is  formally 
graduated  into  manhood  and,  bearing  a  new  name, 
is  ushered  into  the  bridal  chamber  (Niebuhr,  “Be- 
schreibung  von  Arabien,”  p.  269 ;  Andree,  l.c.).  For 
Egypt  the  practise  is  attested  not  alone  by  Herod¬ 
otus  (ii.  37,  104),  Philo  (“De  Circumcisione,”  £2;  ed. 
Mangey,  p.  210),  and  Ambrosias  (“  De  Abrabamo,  ”  ii. 
348),  but  also  by  the  monuments  (seeEbers,  ‘AEavp- 
ten  und  die  Bucher  Hose’s,”  i.  278)  and  the  very 
valuable  Greek  text  published  and  discussed  by  B. 
Beizenstein  (“  Zwei  Beligionsgeschichtliche  Fragcn,” 
Strasburg,  1901).  The  rite  of  circumcision  signified 
admission  of  the  boy  at  the  age  of  puberty  into  the 
rank  of  priesthood,  as  “web”  (the  Egyptian  for 
pure  ’  or  “  holy  ’),  the  mother’s  presence  being  con¬ 
sidered  especially  necessary.  In  Biblical  literature 
the  rite  is  incidental  to  the  recognition  of  heirship, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  anew  name  (Gen.  xvii.  4-14). 
Moses’  neglect  to  circumcise  Gershom  was  possi¬ 
bly  associated  in  some  way  with  his  (Moses’)  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  Midiauite  woman.  Zipporah,  however, 
ultimately  showed  her  allegiance  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  by  performing  the  rite  herself.  The 
fact  that  i/i  Arabic  “katana”  signifies  both  “to 
marry  ”  (compare  the  Hebrew  |nn  =  “bridegroom,” 
and  |Ein =  father-in-law”)  and  “to  circumcise” 
shows  an  original  connection  between  the  rite  and 
the  nuptial  ceremony;  whereas  the  terms  “  tuhur  ” 
and  tatliir  ”  (purification),  applied  to  circumcision 
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in  Arabia  (see  Wellhausen,  “Skizzen  unci  Vorarbei- 
tcn,”  1887,  iii.  154  et  scq.),  indicate  the  later  relig¬ 
ious  view  (see  also  Koliler,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxiii. 
080,  and  Noldeke,  ib.  xl.  737). 

The  critical  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
ascribes  Gen.  xvii.  to  the  late  Priestly  Code,  and 
Josh.  v.  4-7  to  the  interpolation  of  the  redactor 
(see  Dillmann,  commentary  on  the  passage),  suf¬ 
ficiently  accounts  for  the  non-circumcision  of  young 
Israelites  prior  to  their  entrance  into  Canaan  by  the 
following  theory :  The  ancient  Hebrews  followed  the 
more  primitive  custom  of  undergoing  circumcision 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  circumcision  of  young 
warriors  at  that  age  signifying  the  consecration 
of  their  manhood  to  their  task  as  men  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  battling  against  the  uneircumcised  inhabitants 
(see  Reizenstein,  lx,).  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Palestine,  the  rite  was  transferred  to  the 
eighth  day  after  birth.  Infixing  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
itiatory  rite  at  an  age  when  its  severity  would  be 
least  felt,  the  Mosaic  law  shows  its  superiority  over 
the  older  custom.  Explanations  which  find  the  origin 
of  circumcision  in  hygienic  motives,  suggested  first 
by  Philo  {Lc.)  and  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  13), 
then  by  Saadia  (“Emunot  we-De'ot,”  iii.  10)  and 
Maimonides  (“Moreh  Nebukim,”  iii.  49),  and  often 
repeated  in  modern  times,  from  Michaelis  (  Mosa- 
isehes  Rccbt,”  iv.  184-186)  down  to  Rosenzweig 
(“  Zur  Besch nei d ungsf rage, ”  1878),  who  recommends  ; 
its  introduction  into  the  Prussian  army,  have  no 
otlier  than  a  historical  value. 

_ In  Apocryphal  and.  Rahhinical  Literature  : 

During  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Sabbath  and  cii- 
cumcision  became  the  characteristic  symbols  of  Ju¬ 
daism.  This  seems  to  be  the  underlying  idea  of  Isa. 
Ivi.  4:  “The  eunuchs  that  keep  my  Sabbath”  still 
“hold  fast  by  my  covenant,”  though  not  hav¬ 
ing  “the  sign  of  the  covenant”  (Gen.  xvii.  11, 
Hebr.)  upon  their  flesh.  Contact  with  Grecian  life, 
especially  at  the  games  of  the  arena,  made  this 
distinction  obnoxious  to  the  Hellenists,  or  anti- 
nationalists  ;  and  the  consequence  was  their  attempt 
to  appear  like  the  Greeks  by  cpispasm  (“  making 
themselves  foreskins”;  I  Macc.  i.  15;  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xii.  5,  §  1 ;  Assumptio  Mosis,  viii. ;  I  Cor. 
vii.  18:  Tosef.,  Shah.  xv.  9;  Yeb.  72a, 

b;  Yer.  Peah  i.  16b;  Yeb.  viii.  9a).  All  the  more 
did  the  law-observing  Jews  defy  the  edict  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epipbanes  prohibiting  circumcision  (I  Macc. 
i.  48,  60;  ii.  46);  and  the  Jewish  women  showed 
their  loyalty  to  the  Law,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  by  themselves  circumcising  their  sons. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of  the  “seal 
of  the  covenant”  (nn3  DHin)  on  the  flesh,  as  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  henceforth  called,  the  Rabbis,  proba¬ 
bly  after  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba  (see  Yeb.  lx, ;  Gen. 
R.  xlvi.),  instituted  the  “peri‘ah”  (the  laying  bare 
of  the  gl  a  ns),  without  which  circumcision  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  of  no  value  (Shah.  xxx.  6). 

Thenceforward  circumcision  was  the  mark  of 
Jewish  loyalty.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (xv.  26-37). 
written  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  lias  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Whosoever  is  uncircumcised  belongs  to 
4  the  sons  of  Belial/  to  4  the  children  of  doom  and 
eternal  perdition  ’ ;  for  all  the  angels  of  the  Piesenee 
and  of  the  Glorification  have  been  so  from  the 


day  of  their  creation,  and  God’s  anger  will  be  kin¬ 
dled  against  the  children  of  the  covenant  if  they 
make  the  members  of  their  body  appear  like  those 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  be  expelled  and  ex¬ 
terminated  from  the  earth”  (see  Charles,  “The  Book 
of  Jubilees,”  lv.-lx.  iii.  190-192).  To  be  born 
circumcised  was  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the 
saints,  from  Adam,  “  who  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God,”  and  Moses  to  Zerubbabel  (see  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed. 
Schechter,  p.  153;  Sotali  12a).  And  great  impor¬ 
tance  was  laid  upon  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood 
as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  when  a  child  or  a  prose¬ 
lyte  born  circumcised  was  to  be  initiated  into  Juda¬ 
ism  (Sliab.  135-137b). 

Uncircumcision  being  a  blemish,  circumcision  was 
to  remove  it,  and  to  render  Abraham  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  “perfect”  (Ned.  31b;  Gen.  R.  xlvi.,  after 
Gen.  xvii.  1).  “Isaac  should  be  the  offspring  of  the 
consecrated  patriarch  ”  (Gen.  R.  l.c.).  He  who  des¬ 
troys  the  covenant  sign  of  Abraham  (by  epispasm), 
has  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come  (Ab.  iii.  17 ; 
Sifre,  Num.  xv.  31;  Sank.  99).  According  to  Pirke 
R.  El.  xxix.,  it  was  Shorn  who  circumcised  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ishmael  on  the  Day  of  Atonement;  and  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  then  shed  is  ever  before  God 
on  that  day  to  serve  as  an  atoning  power.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  Midrash,  Pharaoh  prevented  the 
Hebrew  slaves  from  performing  the  rite,  but  when 
the  Passover  time  came  and  brought 
Abrahamic  them  deliverance,  they  underwent  cir- 
Covenant.  cumcision,  and  mingled  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb  with  that  of  the 
Abralmmic  covenant,  wherefore  (Ezek.  xvi.  6)  God 
repeats  the  words:  “ In  thy  blood  live !  ” 

In  the  wilderness,  however,  the  Israelites  omitted 
only  the  peri‘ah,  according  to  R.  Ishmael;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other  rabbis,  they  did  not  circumcise  tlieir 
children  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
According  to  Sifre.  Behahiloteka,  67,  and  Ex.  R. 
xix.,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  the  only  one  that  “kept 
the  [Abrahamic]  covenant  ”  (Dent,  xxxiii.  9).  They 
had,  says  R.  Ishmael,  piled  up  the  foreskins  of  the 
circumcision  in  the  wilderness,  and  covered  them 
with  earth.  To  this  Balaam  referred  when  he 
|  asked:  “Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob?  ”  (Num. 
xxiii.  10);  and  for  this  reason  it  became  custom¬ 
ary  after  circumcision  to  cover  the  foreskin  with 
earth. 

Loyalty  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  shown 
by  the  Gentiles  wlio  voluntarily  espoused  the  Jewish 
faith,  but  not  by  the  slaves  of  Abraham  upon  whom 
circumcision  was  enforced,  the  patriarch  having 
done  so  only  because  he  wished  to  conform  to  the 
Levitical  laws  of  purity.  Nor  did  Esau  piactiso 
circumcision  in  his  own  household :  “  he  despised  his 
birthright”  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R. 
xxiv.  [xxii.]).  The  Ephraimite  kingdom  also  failed 
to  observe  the  Abrahamic  rite  ;  wherefore  Elijah 
swore  “  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word”  (I  Kings  xvii.  1).  Eli¬ 
jah’s  lot  was  ever  to  be  persecuted  by  Jezebel; 
therefore  the  Lord  also  swore  au  oath  that  no 
“berit  milali  ”  (rite  of  circumcision)  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Israel  without  the  presence  of  Elijah; 
hence  a  chair  is  always  reserved  on  that  occasion  for 
Elijah,  “the  angel  ‘[A.  V.,  “messenger”]  of  the 
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covenant  ”  (Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xix. ;  see  Em- 
jait’s  Chair). 

Talismanic  powers  were  ascribed  to  the  sign  of 
the  covenant,  as  also  to  the  phylacteries.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rabbis,  David,  when  lie  saw  himself  at  the 
bath  stripped  of  the  totillin  and  other  religious  in- 
signia,  thanked  God  for  the  Abrahamic  rite  protect- 
ing  him,  and  sang  tile  Twelfth  Psalm,  which  bears 
the  superscription  Al-lia  Sheminit ”  (lit  “on  the 
eighth,”  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  referring  to  tiie 
nte  of  circumcision;  Yob.  48b;  compare  ib.  53b.) 
Circumcision  causes  an  angel  to  save  the  Israelites 
from  the  pangs  of  Gehenna,  to  which,  according  to 
Ezck.  xxxii.  24,  the  uncircumcised  CarelimWire 
consigned  (Tan.,  Lek  Leka,  cd.  Buber,  27;  Ex.  R. 
xix.).  According  to  Gen.  R.  xlviii.,  it  is  Abraham 
who  sits  at  the  gate  of  Gehenna  to  save  the  circum¬ 
cised  (see  Abraham).  "Circumcision  is  of  such 
importance  that  heaven  and  earth  are  held  onlv  bv 
the  fulfilment  of  that  covenant  [after  Jer.  xxxi 
3o] ;  and  all  the  merits  of  Moses  could  not  shield 
him  against  the  danger  to  which  lie  was  exposed  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this  commaud.  It  is 
a  thirteenfold  covenant”  (Aed.  34b). 
Saving*  But  “it  is  also  an  occasion  of  high- 
Power  of  est  joy  ”  (Meg.  16b,  with  reference  to 
Cir-  Esth.  viii.  16,  and  Ps.  cxix.  162)  espe- 
cmncision.  dally  “  for  the  mother  ”  (Git.  57a,  with 
reference  to  Ps.  exiii.  9),  the  berit  mi- 
lali  having  been  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity 
from  the  days  of  Abraham  (Shab.  130a;  Pirke  R  El 
l.c.;  see  Banquets). 

Circumcision  is  one  of  the  commandments  which, 
having  been  accepted  with  joy,  are  ever  obeved 
with  joy,  and,  because  the  people  gave  their  lives 
for  them,  are  observed  with  steadfast  lovaltv  ”  (R. 
Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  in  Shab.  130a).  This  refers  to 
the  martyrdom  'vlilcli  the  Jewish  people  under? 

went  during  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  which  was 
especially  directed  against  circumcision.  ‘AVe 
ought  to  abstain  from  marrying,”  said  R.  Ishmael 
b.  Elisha,  “since  the  Roman  [Yawan]  government 
forbids  us  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  [“yeshua4  lia-bcn,”  or  “sliabua*  ha-ben”];  but 
then  the  world  would  come  to  a  standstill  ”  (B  B 
60b).  “Why  art  thou  O  Israel,  led  forth  to  be  slain? 

.  .  .  Because  I  have  circumcised  my  son !  .  .  .  It  is 

the  love  I  show  for  my  Father  in  heaven  ”  (Mek. 
^itro,  Ba-Hodesli,  vi.).  “Why  did  God  not  make 
man  as  he  wanted  him  to  be?”  asked  Tinning  (Tv- 
i annus)  Rufus,  with  biting  sarcasm;  and  Akiba  re¬ 
plied,  “In  order  that  man  should  perfect  himself 
by  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  command”  (Tan 
Tazriac,  ed.  Buber,  7). 

In  Gen.  R.  xlvi.  the  arguments  for  and  against 
circumcision  are  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  God  and  Abraham.  Replying  to 
the  question  why  the  command  had 
Arguments  not  been  given  to  Adam  if  it  was  so 
for  and  dear  to  Him,  God  reminds  Abraham 
Against,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  him 

that  he  and  God  are  in  the  world _ a 

play  on  "  ShADDAI  ” — and  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  world  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  com¬ 
mandment.  But  Abraham  objects  that  circum¬ 
cision  is  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 


Gentiles.  This  trouble,  also,  is  overcome  by  the 
declaration  of  God’s  sufficiency  to  protect  both 
Abiaham  and  the  world.  In  fact,  circumcision  had 
been  deferred  from  the  time  of  Abraham’s  coiiver-  . 
sion  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  life— until  his 
ninety-ninth  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  making  of  proselytes. 

The  problem  of  proselytism,  indeed,  had  stirred 
Judaism  to  its  very  depths,  and  had  almost  separated 
Hellenist ic  from  Palestinian  Judaism.  The  former 
would  admit  Gentiles  after  having  undergone  the 
rite  of  baptism  ;  that  is,  regeneration  by  living  water 
(see  Sibyllines,  iv.  164  et  seq. :  “  Wash  your  whole 
stature  clean  from  impurity  in  running  streams, 
and.  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  ask  for  forgive¬ 
ness  for  your  doing;  then  the  worship  of  Gocfwill 
heal  gross  impiety”).  With  this  view,  Josephus 
i elates  (“  Ant.”xx.  2,  §§  3,  4),  a  Jew  named  Ananias 
sought  to  make  converts  to  Judaism.  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Queen  Helena  and  the  women  of  the 
court,  and  her  son  Izates  was  eager  to  follow  her 
example.  But  Izates’  mother,  on  hearing  of  his 
determination  to  submit  to  circumcision  also,  im¬ 
plored  him  not  to  do  so,  as  the  people  might  ’take 
umbrage  at  his  act  of  compliance  with  strange  and 
abhorrent  rites,  and  overthrow  the  dynasty.  His 
instructor,  Ananias,  also  tried  to  dissuade  him  and 
to  allay  his  scruples  with  arguments  based  on  the 
meritoriousness  of  his  intention,  which  would  atone, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  non-performance  of 
the  rite.  But,  through  the  influence  of  another 
Jew,  Eleazar,  from  Galilee,  the  home  of  the  Zealot 
party,  Izates  was  easily  induced  to  submit  to  the 
operation;  and  he  informed  both  his  mother  and 
Ananias  of  what  lie  had  done.  lie  was  rewarded 
for  his  fortitude  and  piety;  for  “God  .  .  .  preserved 

nnnv^nl^1111  3kis  80118  whon  th^  had  fallen  into 
man>  dan-ei s,  and  procured  t-lieir  deliverance  when 

it  seemed  impossible,  demonstrating  thereby  that  the 
fruit  of  piety  is  not  lost  to  those  who 
Cir  cum-  wait  for  Him  and  who  put  their  sole 
cision  of  trust  in  Him.”  Compare  the  storv  re- 
Proselytes.  lated  in  Gen.  R.  xlvi. :  “  King  Monobaz 
and  Izates,  sons  of  King  Ptolemy  Tan 
error:  read  “  Monobaz  ”  for  “Ptolemy”],  read  the 
Book  of  Genesis  together.  When  they  came  to  the 
passage  xvn.  11  they  wept;  and  each,  without 
the  other’s  knowledge,  underwent  circumcision 
lhe  next  time  they  read  the  chapter  together  one 
said  to  the  other:  4  Wo  unto  me,  my  brother!  ’  They 
then  disclosed  what  they  had  done.  Their  mother 
on  hearing  of  the  matter,  told  their  father  that  they 
had  needed  circumcision  as  a  precaution  against  phi- 
moshs,  and  he  signified  his  approval.  As  a  reward 
for  their  action  they  were  saved  by  an  angel  from  be¬ 
ing  killed  man  ambush  during  a  war  in which  they 
had  become  involved  ”  (compare  Griitz,  “  Gesch  ”  iii 
430  et  seq.). 

The  issue  between  the  Zealot  and  Liberal  par¬ 
ties  regarding  the  circumcision  of  proselytes  re¬ 
mained  an  open  one  in  tannaitic  times ;  R.  Joshua  as¬ 
serting  that  tiie  bath,  or  baptismal  rite,  rendered  a 
person  a  full  proselyte  without  circumcision,  as  Is¬ 
rael,  when  receiving  the  Law,  required  no  initiation 
other  than  the  purificative  hath ;  while  R  Eliezer 
makes  circumcision  a  condition  for  the  admission  of 
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a  proselyte,  and  declares  the  baptismal  rite  to  be 
of  no  consequence  (Yeb.  46a).  A  similar  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Shammaites  and  the  Ilillelites  is 
given  (Shab.  137a)  regarding  a  proselyte  bom  cir¬ 
cumcised:  the  former  demanding  the 
Cir-  spilling  of  a  drop  of  blood  of  the  cov- 
cumcision  enant;  the  latter  declaring  it  to  be 
Necessary  unnecessary.  The  rigorous  Shamma- 

or  Not?  ite  view,  voiced  in  the  Book  of  Jubi¬ 
lees  (l.c.),  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
King  John  Ilyrcanus,  who  forced  the  Abrahamic 
rite  upon  the  Idumeans,  and  in  that  of  King  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  made  the  Itureans  undergo  circumcision 
(Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  11,  §  3).  According  to 
Estli.  viii.  17,  LXX.,  the  Persians  who,  from  fear  of 
the  Jews  after  Hainan’s  defeat,  “became  Jews,” 
were  circumcised. 

The  rigorous  view  is  echoed  also  in  the  Midrash: 
“If  thy  sons  accept  My  Godhead  [by  undergoing 
circumcision]  I  shall  be  their  God  and  bring  them 
into  the  land;  but  if  they  do  not  observe  My  cove¬ 
nant  in  regard  either  to  circumcision  or  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  they  shall  not  enter  the  land  of  promise”  (Gen. 
R,  xlvi.,  with  reference  to  Gen.  xvii.  8-9).  “The 
Sabbath-keepers  who  are  not  circumcised  are  intru¬ 
ders,  and  deserve  punishment,”  (JUTO  D2 W  ; 

Deut.  R.  i.  and  Ma'ase  Torah,  ed.  Schonblum ;  see 
also  Hippolytus,"  Refutatio  Omnium  Haeresium,” 
ix.  21). 

It  appears,  however,  that  while  the  Palestinian 
Jews  accepted  the  uncircumcised  proselytes  only  as 
“Proselytes  of  the  Gate”  (“  Gere  Toshab,”  Yeb.  47b; 
see  Proselytes),  non-Palestinian  Judaism  did  not 
make  such  a  distinction  until  the  Roman  wars,  when 
the  more  rigorous  view  became  prevalent  every¬ 
where.  Thus  Flavius  Clemens,  a  nephew  of  the 
emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  when  with  his  wife 

Doxrdtilla  lie  embraced  the  Jewish  faitli,  underwent 
circumcision,  for  which  lie  suffered  the  penalty  of 

death  (see  Griitz,  “Gcscli.”  iv.  403  et  seq.,  702). 

It  was  chiefly  this  rigorous  feature  of  Jewish  prose- 
lytism  which  provoked  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  And,  furthermore,  it  was  the 
discussion  of  this  same  question  among  the  Jews — 
whether  the  seal  of  circumcision,  rP"Q  Dmn  (see 
Shab.  137b;  Ex.  R.  xix. ;  Targ.  Cant.  iii.  8;  Hernias, 
“  Similitudines,”  viii.  6,  ix.  16;  II  Clemens  to  the 
Corinthians,  vii.  6,  viii.  6;  Grace  at  Meals;  for 
heathen  parallels  of  the  expression  “  seal  ”  see  Anricli, 
“Das  Antike  Mysterienwesen,”  pp.  123-124,  and 
Reizenstein,  l.c.  pp.  7-8),  might  not  find  its  substi¬ 
tute  in  “the  seal  of  baptism  ” —  which  led  Paul  to 
urge  the  latter  in  opposition  to  the  former  (Rom. 
ii.  25  et  seq.,  iv.  11,  and  elsewhere),  just  as  he  was 
led  to  adopt  the  antinomistic  or  antinational  view, 
which  had  its  exponents  in  Alexandria  (see  Philo, 
“  De  Migrationc  Abralmmi,  ”  xvi. ;  ed.  Mangey,  i.  450). 

While  in  Biblical  times  the  mother  (perhaps  gen¬ 
erally)  performed  the  operation,  it  was  in  later  times 
performed  by  a  surgeon,  Stfsyn  or  also  called  by 
the  specific  name  “  moliel  ”  (^HID ;  see  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xx.  2,  §  4;  B.  B.  21a;  Shab.  130b,  133b,  135, 
156a)  or  “gozer”  (MU)-  In  the  Codex  Justinianus 
(i.  9,  10)  physicians  were  prohibited  from  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation  on  Roman  citizens  who  had  be¬ 
come  converts  to  Judaism. 


Unlike  Christian  baptism,  circumcision,  however 
important  it  may  be,  is  not  a  sacrament  which  gives 
the  Jew  his  religious  character  as  a  Jew.  An  un¬ 
circumcised  Jew  is  a  full  Jew  by  birth 
Cir-  (Hul.  4b;  £Ab.  Zarali  27a;  Shulhan 
cumcision  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De£ali,  264,  1).  A  non- 
Not  a  Sac-  Jewish  physician  may,  according  to 
rament.  R.  Mei’r,  in  the  absence  of  a  Jewish 
expert,  perform  the  ceremony,  as  may 
women,  slaves,  and  children  (‘Ab.  Zarali  26b;  Men. 
42a;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Milah,  ii.  1;  Yoreli  De‘ali, 
l.c.),  although  the  more  rigorous  Shammaite  rule 
was  forced  by  the  Amoraim;  compare  Gen.  R.  l.c. 

Circumcision  must,  whenever  possible,  take  place 
on  the  eighth  da}r,  even  when  this  falls  upon  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  xix.  1).  The  Samaritans  and  the 
Karaites,  however,  dissent  from  this  rule  (see  Kara¬ 
ites  and  Samaritans);  if  by  reason  of  the  child’s 
debility  or  sickness  the  ceremony  is  postponed,  it 
can  not  take  place  on  the  Sabbatli  (Shab.  137a).  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  have  his  child  circum¬ 
cised;  and  if  he  fails  in  this,  the  bet  din  of  the  city- 
must  see  that  the  rite  is  performed  (Iyid.  29a). 

As  early  as  the  geonic  time  the  ceremony  had 
been  transferred  from  the  house  of  the  parents  to- 
the  sjmagogue,  where  it  took  place  after  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  In 
order  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  festival  certain 
prayers  of  a  mournful  nature,  such  as  “  Widduy  ” 
and  “Talianun,”  were  omitted,  and  occasionally 
appropriate  hymns  were  recited  instead.  In  the 
tenth  century  there  appears,  in  addition  to  the 
moliel  and  the  father  of  the  child,  the  “ba£al  bent,” 
also  called  “  godfather  ”  (“  sandek  ”  corresponding  to 
the  cvvreKvog ,  the  godfather  in  the  Greek  Church, 
who  lifted  the  neophyte  from  the  baptismal  water). 
The  sandek:  holds  the  child  on  his  knees  during  the 

operation.  As  a  rule,  the  wife  of  the  godfather  car¬ 
ries  tlie  eliilcl  in  and  hands  it  to  the  moliel,  "vvliile 

the  congregation  greets  it  with :  “  Blessed  be  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ”  (Ps.  cxviii.  26). 
Beside  the  chair  upon  which  the  sandek  is  seated 
another  chair  is  placed,  called,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  “the  chair  of  Elijah”  (see  Elijah’s  Chair). 
Upon  this  tlie  moliel  places  the  child,  reciting  Gen. 
xlix.  18;  Ps.  cxix.  156,  102,  166;  and  the  first  half  of 
Ps.  lxv.  o,  the  congregation  responding  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  half.  He  then  takes  the  child  from 
The  “Elijah’s  chair”  and  places  it,  upon 
Ceremony,  a  cushion,  in  the  lap  of  the  sandek, 
reciting  the  benediction:  “Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  hast 
enjoined  us  to  perform  the  commandment  of  cir¬ 
cumcision.”  When  the  operation  is  over,  the  father 
of  the  child  recites  the  benediction:  “Blessed  art 
Thou  .  .  .  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  command¬ 
ments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  make  him  enter  into- 
the  covenant  of  Abraham  our  father  ” ;  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  responds  with :  “As  he  hath  been  made  to 
enter  the  covenant,  so  may  he  also  be  made  to  enter 
the  study  of  the  Torah,  the  huppali  [nuptial  cham¬ 
ber],  and  the  performance  of  good  deeds.”  The 
use  of  the  pronoun  “him”  in  this  peculiar  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  father,  and  in  the  congregational 
response  given  in  the  ancient  Baraita  (Shab.  137b),. 
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seems  to  indicate  that  originally  the  child  was  named 
immediately  after  the  circumcision,  as  was  the  case 
in  New  Testament  times  (Luke  ii.  21;  compare  Gen. 
xvii.  5),  and  that  the  congregation  then  blessed  the 
child  just  named.  Hence,  also,  the  prayer  recited  at 
the  close.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  “  se‘u- 
dat  berit  milali  ”  (see  Banquets)  was  later  on  post¬ 
poned  or  changed  in  character,  the  two  benedictions 
introducing  it  are  now  recited  by  the  mohcl,  who, 

taking  the  cup  of  wine,  says:  “Blessed  be  Thou  .  . 

who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.”  “Blessed 
be  Thou  .  .  .  who  hast  sanctified  the  beloved  one 
[Isaac]  from  the  womb,  and  hast  ordained  an  ordi¬ 
nance  for  his  kindred,  and  sealed  his  descendants 
with  the  sign  of  the  holy  covenant.  Therefore  on 
this  account  do  Thou,  6  living  God,  our  Inherit¬ 
ance  and  our  Rock,  command  [Tly  angels  ;  see 
Maimonides,  “Pe’er  lia-Dor,”  responsum  "No.’i34] 
to  save  Thy  beloved  kindred  [Israel]  from  the  pit 
[of  Gehenna],  for  the  sake  of  Thy  covenant  which 
Thou  hast  put  upon  our  flesh!  Blessed  be  thou,  O 
Lord,  Maker  of  the  Covenant  ”  (Shab.  137b). 

Here  follows  in  the  liturgy  a  prayer,  preserved  from 
geonic  times  by  Abraham  b.  Nathan,  Tanyah,  and 
Abudrahim,  referring  especially  to  the  naming  of  the  j 
child:  **  Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers!  Preserve 
this  child  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  let  his  name 
be  called  in  Israel  N  the  son  of  N.  Let  the  father 
rejoice  in  him  that  came  forth  from  his  loins,  and 
let  the  mother  be  glad  in  the  fruit  of  her  womb;  as 
it  is  written  .  .  .  [Prov.  xxiii.  25}:  and  it  is  said 
...  [Ezek.  xvi.  6  (see  above);  Ps.  cv.  8-10;  Gen. 
xxi.  4;  Ps.  cxviii.  1].  Let  the  child  named  N  wax 
great!”  Whereupon  the  congregation  again  re¬ 
sponds,  saying:  “As  he  hath  entered  into  the  cove¬ 
nant.  so  may  he  be  permitted  to  enter  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  the  huppah,  and  the  performance  of 
good  deeds.” 

.  After  having  for  centuries  been  practised  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Jewish  rite,  circumcision  appeared  to 
many  enlightened  Jews  of  modern  times  to  be  no 
longer  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  a  religious 
truth  intended  for  humanity  at  large;  and  its  aboli¬ 
tion  was  advocated,  and  made  the  shibboleth  of  the 
“  Friends  of  Reform”  (“  Reformfreunde  ”)  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  in  1843.  Under  the 
Reform  leadership  of  Theodor  Creizenach,  M. 
Judaism  Stern  of  Gottingen,  and  others,  the 
and  Cir-  association  published  in  the  “  Frank- 
cumcision.  furter  Journal,”  July  15,  1843,  and  in 
“Der  Israelit  des  Neunzelmten  Jahr- 
hunderts  ”  of  the  same  year  articles  in  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  abolition  of  circumcision  and  the  transfer 


negative  standpoint  of  the  Frankfurt  Reform- 
Verein,  but  emphatically  indorsed  the  view  that  he 
who  disregards  the  law  of  circumcision,  whatever 
the  motive  may  be,  is  nevertheless  a  Jew,  cir¬ 
cumcision  having  no  sacramental  character.  Zunz 
and  Aub,  however,  endeavored  to  attribute  to  cir¬ 
cumcision  a  semi -sacramental  character  (see  Cere¬ 
monies)  ;  but  Geiger,  who,  in  his  private  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Stern,  sympathized  wit  h  the  Radical 
Reformers,  objected,  with  others,  to  this  arbitrary 
position  (see  Geiger,  “Gesammelte  Schriften,”  v. 
174,  1S1).  On  the  other  hand,  Samuel  Ilirsch,  in  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  Messianic  mission  of  Israel 
(1843),  preached  a  sermon  on  the  symbolic  value  of 
circumcision. 


In  1847  Einhorn,  as  chief  rabbi  of  Mecklenburg, 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Franz  De- 
litzsch  of  Rostock,  who  denounced  him  for  acting 
contrary  to  Jewish  law  in  naming  and  consecrating 
an  uncircumcised  child  in  the  synagogue.  Einhorn, 
in  an  “opinion,”  published  a  second  time  in  his  “Si¬ 
nai,”  1857,  pp.  736 et  set/.,  declared,  with  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  rabbinical  authorities,  t  hat  a  child 
of  Jewish  parents  was  a  Jew  even  if  uncircumcised, 
and  retained  all  the  privileges,  as  well  as  all  the  ob¬ 
ligations.  of  a  Jew.  This  view  he  also  expressed  in 
his  catechism,  his  prayer-book,  and  his  sermons,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant — “the  seal  of  Abraham  placed  upon  the 
spirit  of  Israel  as  God's  covenant  people.” 

The  abolition  of  circumcision  in  the  case  of  prose¬ 
lytes,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  measure  of  ex¬ 
treme  cruelty  when  performed  upon  adults,  was 
proposed  by  Isaac  M.  Wise  at  the  rabbinical  con¬ 
ference  in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  and  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  Reform  rabbis  of  America  at  the 


New  York  conference  in  1892  (see  Conferences, 
Rabbinical ;  Proselytes  ;  Reform). 
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iiant  m  The  Jewish  Reformer ,  18S6,  No.  2;  S.' Kolin,  Die 
iaao  Beschneidung  heiden  Juden  (Hebrew),  Cracow, 

Uj  .V^nnitna’  o }!$crjHc  Bcschncidung ,  in  Manats- 
schritt ,  1901,  pp.  3o3-361, 4.13-453  ;  Year  Book  of  Central  Con¬ 
ference  American  Rabbis,  1891-92. 
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of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  historical  Judaism  in  its  entirety  was  de¬ 
clared  necessary,  and  a  sort  of  Jewish  Church, 
based  upon  the  Mosaic  monotheism,  was  recom¬ 
mended.  These  articles  called  forth  the  protests  of 
many  rabbis,  even  in  the  Reform  camp,  among 
whom  were  Joseph  Aub  and  Samuel  Ilirsch  of  Lux&- 
emburg  (see  S.  D.  Trier,  “Rabbinische  Gutachten 
fiber  die  Besclmeidung,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1844).  A  bitter  controversy  raged  in  the  Jewish 
congregations  and  press.  Samuel  Holdheim  took 
sides  with  the  Radical  Reformers;  David  Einhorn, 
with  a  number  of  other  rabbis,  opposed  the  merelv 


- In  Ethnography:  Distribution;  The  rite  of 

circumcision  appears  to  be  both  the  oldest  and  the 
most  widely  spread  surgical  operation  known.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Andree  (“Die  Besclmeidung,”  in“Archiv 
fur  Anthropologic,”  xiii.  76),  it  is  still  practised  by 
more  than  two  hundred  million  people,  which  is 
quite  a  conservative  estimate,  since  the  followers  of 
Islam  alone  are  reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million.  Though  not  a  principle  or  religious  duty, 
it  is  spread  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world; 
consequently  both  the  age  at  which  the  operation  is 
performed  and  the  mode  of  treatment  vary  among 
Turks,  Persians,  Algerians,  and  Arabs.  Among  the 
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Arabs  circumcision  seems  to  be  a  test  of  endurance. 
Philos  torgius  found  it  practised  by  them  as  early 
as  842  3>.  c.  A  much  earlier  instance,  however, 
among  Egyptian  mummies,  is  that  of  Amen-en-lieb, 
(lived  between  1614  and  1555  me.),  which  II.  Welcke 
lias  found  to  be  a  true  case  of  circumcision  (“  Archiv 
fiir  Anthr.”  x.  128).  The  practise  extends  over  part 
of  the  Balkans,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  part  of  India, 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  besides  practically  the 
whole  of  North  Africa.  Nor  can  this  be  due  to 
Mohammedan  influence,  as  it  occurs 
Africa.  quite  as  frequently  among  the  tribes 
of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa 
which  have  not  been  in  contact  with  Islam.  Even 
the  Christian  Abyssinians,  the  Bogos,  and  the  Copts, 
the  first  of  whom  probably  learned  it  from  Jews,  still 
observe  the  rite.  Indeed,  so  universal  is  the  prac¬ 
tise  in  Africa  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  give  a  list 
of  the  tribes  that  do  not  circumcise  than  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  those  that  do.  Zobirowski  attempts  to  prove 
that  it  is  found  in  Africa  only  among  those  tribes 
which  have  plants  of  Oriental  origin,  like  millet,  rice 
or  sorgho  (boura),  and  appears  to  suggest  that  ft 
has  slowly  spread  through  the  dark  continent  from 
Egypt ;  but  the  absence  of  complete  induction  and  of 
historic  records  renders  his,  contention  very  doubtful. 

The  possibility  of  an  Egyptian  origin  for  circum¬ 
cision  is,  however,  completely  disproved  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  practise  in  Australia.  The  Australian 
evidence  is  of  particular  interest,  the  operation 
being  performed  there  with  a  stone  knife,  as  is  re¬ 
corded  of  the  Israelites  (Spencer and  Gillen,  “  Tribes 
of  Central  Australia,”  p.  328;  compare  Ex.  iv.  25). 

The  practise  is  almost  equally  wide-spread  among 
the  islanders  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

For  America  the  evidence  is  somewhat  scanty, 
and  relates  chiefly  to  the  central' part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  though  Petitot  reports  the  practise  among  the 
Athapascans  and  McKenzie  among  the  Dog  River 
Indians.  An  analogous  practise  is  reported  by 
Squier  among*  the  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua,  who 
draw  blood  from  the  organ  and  sow  corn  dipped  in 
it.  In  Mexico  a  similar  practise  was  found  by  Cortez, 
according  to  the  report  of  Garcia  de  Palacio  (1576); 

but  the  blood  drawn  was  offered  at 
America,  the  altar.  Las  Casas  reports  it  among 
the  Aztecs;  and  the  Mayas  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  still  have  an  analogous  practise.  The  Caribs  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Tacunasof  the  Amazon  practise 
the  rite,  as  well  as  the  Automccos,  the  Salivas,  and 
the  Guemos,  who  perform  it  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
■earliest  time  recorded  among  savage  tribes. 

Mode  of  Operation:  The  possibility  of  this  wide 
•distribution  of  the  practise  being  due  to  a  dispersion 
from  a  single  center  like  Egypt  or  southern  Arabia, 
is  disproved  by  the  great  variety  of  methods  by 
which  the  removal  of  the  prepuce  is  effected,  some 
of  the  practises,  as  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands,  throwing  light  on  the  “peri‘ali”  of  the  Jews. 

The  subject  can  not  be  adequately  treated  with¬ 
out  a  reference  to  the  analogous  operation  of  clitori- 
dectomy  performed  on  girls  of  nubile  age,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  the  so-called  “  infibulation  ” 
of  the  adjacent  parts.  According  to  Ploss  (in 
“  Zeitschrif t  fur  Etlinologie,”  1871,  pp.  381  et  seq., 
summarized  in  his  “Das  Kind,”  1st  ed.,  i.  305-324), 
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this  occurs  among  the  S.  Arabs,  in  Egypt,  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  among  the  Gallas,  the  Susus,  the  Mandingos,the 
Masai,  and  the  Waknosi  (all  of  whom  likewise  circum¬ 
cise  their  boys),  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ucayale  River.  The  operation  is  in  nearly 
every  case  performed  simultaneously  on  males  and 
females,  though  they  are  kept  separate  during  the 
periods  of  preparation  and  operation.  One  sect  of 
Jews,  the  Faiashas,  also  circumcise  both  sexes 
(Andree,  “Zur  Yolkskunde  der  Juden,”  p.  84);  it  is 
probable  that  this  practise  has  been  adopted  from 
the  surrounding  Abyssinians. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  is  in  almost  every  case  an  ordinary  knife  of 
iron  or  steel;  but,  as  stated  above,  the  Australians 
use  stone  knives,  as  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians 
(Pliny,  “Hist.  Nat.”  xxxv.  46)  did  formerly,  and  as 
the  North-American  Indians  and  the  Abyssinian 
Alnajas  still  do  (Ludolf,  “Hist.  ZEthiop.”  iii.  i.  21). 
A  case  in  which  a  stone  knife  was  used  by  Jews  is 
mentioned  by  Scliudt  as  late  as  1726.  Mussel-shells 
are  used  in  Polynesia.  The  Marolongs  of  South 
Africa  used-  a  “  fire-stone  ”  (meteorite),  but  now  cir¬ 
cumcise  with  an  assegai. 

Much  variety  is  found  in  the  age  at  which  the  rite 
is  performed  among  different  tribes.  The  earliest 
occurs  among  the  Jews,  on  the  eighth 
Age.  day  after  birth  (Faiashas  even  on  the 
seventh),  and  among  the  southwestern 
Arabs,  who  pei  form  the  rite  on  the  seventh,  four¬ 
teenth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-eighth  day.  The  Su¬ 
sus  near  Timbuctoo  and  the  Guemos  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are  also  said  to  perform  the  rite  on  the  eighth 
day.  In  East  Africa  the  Mazequas  perform  it  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  month.  The  Persian 
Mohammedans  circumcise  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year;  the  Christian  Copts,  between  the  sixth  and 
eighth.  The  Fijians  perform  the  operation  in  the 
seventh  year,  as  do  also  the  Samoans.  But,  apart 
from  these  instances,  all  the  tribes  who  perform  this 
rite  do  so  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  of  course 
a  very  significant  fact.  The  exceptional  position 
of  the  Jews  in  this  regard  has  to  be  emphasized  in 
any  discussion  of  the  light  which  ethnology  can 
throw  upon  the  Biblical  command. 

The  act  of  circumcision  is  generally  accompanied 
by  some  special  ceremonial.  In  Samoa  it  takes 
place  when  the  youth  is  named;  but 

Ac  comp  a-  most  often  it  forms  a  part  of  the  gen- 
nying  Cere-  eral  set  of  ceremonies  initiating  the 
monial.  young  of  both  sexes  into  mature  life. 

This  is  generally  accompanied  h}'  trials 
of  endurance  for  the  lads  or  young  men;  and  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  circumcision  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  these  tests,  as  is  definitely  the  case  among  the 
Jauf  of  South  Arabia  (Ilalevy).  As  instances  may  be 
mentioned  the  elaborate  ceremonials  of  African  aud 
Australian  savages;  but  there  is  nothing  specifically 
religious  in  the  initiation  ceremonies,  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  performing  the  operation  and  instructing 
the  neophytes.  Among  the  Faiashas  three  old 
women  perform  the  rite,  possibly  because  it  is  prac¬ 
tised  on  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie'operation  is  performed  by  the  priest ;  and 
in  the  New  Hebrides  a  distinctly  mystic  charac¬ 
ter  is  imparted  to  the  ceremony,  no  woman  being 
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allowed  to  be  present.  Similarly,  Livingstone  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  the  “boguera”of 
the  Bechuanas.  Among  the  Bourana  the  lads  are 
kept  apart  in  a  special  hut;  and  on  the  day  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  an  ox  is  sacrificed,  and  all  smear  them¬ 
selves  with  its  blood.  Among  the  Sulus  the  blood 
is  received  in  a  cup  of  ashes  and  buried,  while  with 
the  Marolongs  the  removed  foreskin  is  buried.  The 
rite  is  mostly  common  to  the  whole  population,  but 
occasionally,  as  in  Hook  Island,  it  is  performed  on 
the  rich  only,  while  in  Celebes  it  is  only  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  princes  who  have  no  children.  In 
Mexico  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prerogative  of  the 
upper  classes. 

There  are  certain  indications  which  seem  to  show 
that  primitive  peoples  adopt  or  drop  the  practise 
without  much  ado,  possibly  because  it  is  not  regarded 
as  definitely  religious.  The  Zulus  and  the  Gallashave 
discarded  the  custom  since  Europeans  have  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  Reinach  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Philistines,  though  specifically 
mentioned  as  uncircumcised  (Judges  xiv.  3;  I  Sam 
xvii.  26,  36;  xviii.  26;  Ezek.  xxxii.  30),  had  adopted 
circumcision  by  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104)  and 
Aristophanes  (“Birds,”  p.  507 between  575 
(Ezekiel)  and  445  n.c.  (Herodotus)— while  the  Idu- 
means,  who  appear  to  have  been  circumcised  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  ix.  26),  had  entirely  discarded 
the  practise  by  the  time  of  John  Hyrcaniis,  who  for¬ 
cibly  reintroduced  it  among  them  (“L’AnthroDolo- 

gie,”  iv.  28-31). 

Object :  1  he  exact  object  for  which  this  wide¬ 
spread  custom  is  practised  has  been  long  a  subject 
of  dispute.  The  theories  mainly  held  poiut  to  three 
originating  causes:  tribal,  sacrificial,  and  utilitarian. 
For  the  tribal  view  there  is  to  be  said  that  circum¬ 
cision,  like  other  mutilations  of  the  body  intended 
foi  tiibal  marks,  takes  place  at  the  age  of  puberty 
when,  for  example,  the  Hereros  of  Africa  knock  out 
the  front  teeth;  but  as  the  organ  is  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  hidden,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  circumcision 
could  be  regarded  as  a  tribal  mark  (see  Gerland  in 
Waits,  “  Anthropologie,”  vi.  40). 

The  saciificial  theory,  which  sees  in  circumcision 
an  offering  to  the  deity  of  fertility,  has  to  draw  for 
illustration  from  the  practises  of  Yucatan  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  where  the  custom  itself  is  only  in  a  sta°*e  of 
survival,  if  it  exists  at  all.  Others  regard  it°as  a 
substitute  for  human  sacrifice  (Movers  and  Ghil- 
k*ny)>  and  place  it  on  the  same  level  as  eunuchism 
(Letourneau,  Elie  Reclus).  Hence  Herbert  Spencer 
suggests  that  it  was  a  mark  of  subjection  introduced 
by  conquering  warriors  to  supersede  the  punishment 
of  death.  The  appeal  made  to  Samson  by  his  father 
(Judges  xiv.  3),  and  that  made  to  the  Israelites  and 
to  Saul  by  David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  26,  36),  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  plausibility  to  this  theory;  but  the 
fact  that  the  practise  is  either  common  to  all  the 
tribe  or  is  reserved  for  the  upper  classes,  as  in 
Mexico,  the  Celebes,  and  Rook  Island,  tells  strongly 
against  this  last  form  of  the  sacrificial  theory 
The  suggestion  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (“Memoirs 
Anthrop.  Soc.  ”  i.  318)  that  itAvas  introduced  to  pro¬ 
mote  fertility  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  prac¬ 
tise  and  arguments  of  many  tribes  (see  Riedel  in 
Verhandlungen  der  Gescllschaft  fur  Erdkunde’zu 


Berlin,”  1885,  No.  3).  The  claims  of  cleanliness  and 
health  have  been  strongly  urged,  especially  for  hot 
countries,  where  phimosis  is  likely  to  be  induced  if 
Ike  natural  secretions  of  the  parts  are 
Utilitarian  returned  by  the  prepuce.  Philo  (“])c 
Theories.  Circumcisione,”  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  210) 
gives  this  as  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
Biblical  injunction;  and  later  writers,  such  as  Clapa- 
rede  (“La  Circoncision,”  Paris,  1861)  and  Rosen  - 
zweig  (“Zur  Beschiieidungsfrage,”  1878),  have  for 
this  reason  recommended  its  general  adoption.  But 
the  practise  is  found  among  so  many  tribes  who 
have  not  the  most  elementary  notions  of  cleanliness, 
not  to  speak  of  hygiene,  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  prevailing  motive  for  its  adoption. 

The  fact  that  circumcision  is  almost  invariably 
found  practised  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  frequently 
on  both  sexes,  gives  the  clue  to  its  general  adoption, 
as  H.  Ploss  contends  in  an  essay  (“  Geschielitliches 
und  Ethnologisches  uber  Knaben- 
.  .  Beschneidung,  ”  in  “  Deutsches  Archi v 

Initiation  fur  Gesch.  der  Medicin,”  viii.  312- 
Ceremony.  344)  mainly  based  on  Andree’s  ma¬ 
terials.  According  to  the  Aviso  cus¬ 
tom  among  savages  of  initiating  their  youth  into  all 
the  duties  of  the  mature  life,  the  elders  prepare  the 
lads  for  their  marital  life  at  this  time;  and  circum¬ 
cision,  otten  of  both  sexes,  is  resorted  to  as  part  of 
the  preparation.  The  only  ancient  legend  about 
Zipporah  circumcising  Moses  (as  would  seem  to  be 
implied  by  ber  exclamation,  Ex.  iv.  25,  26)  confirms 
Ploss’s  Adeiv  to  some  extent;  but  the  exceptionally 
early  age  at  which  Jews  perform  the  rite  takes  it 
entirely  out  of  the  category  of  initiation  ceremonies 
among  them,  and  proAres  it  to  be  of  a  religious  or 
symbolic  nature,  as  indeed  is  expressly  claimed  for  it. 

BlSSRwnI-:  Index  Catalogue,  of  Surgeon-Major's  Li- 
lncuy<  Washington,  1st  and  2d  series,  s.v.  Circumcision 

Th?Th l,vf1oe^-ait0lenil)1,v  °10inPlete  list  of  works  and  papers. 

The  article  is  founded  mainly  on  the  material  col- 


r/“ac.v  uvr  -tuxcisionaes  awes  Com  me  Pratique  cVlnitia- 
lil BnWetiu  Soc .  Anthrop.  Paris,  4th  series,  v.  81-104 
nmmAnfonfere?eesJlre  only  introduced  in  correction  orsiip- 
iPu  Andre  "y  ’  f°r  °ther  statemeuts  authorities  will  be  found 

III  Medicine :  To  perform  the  operation  and 
to  avoid  any  danger  that  may  be  connected  Avitli  it, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues  in¬ 
volved  is  necessary.  The  organ  terminates  in  a  con¬ 
ical  fleshy  substance  called  the  glans.  The  skin  cover- 
in g  the  organ  is  prolonged  fonvard  in  a 
Anatomy  of  loose  fold,  Avhioli  covers  the  glans  and 
the  Parts,  is  supplied  Avitli  an  inner  lining  of  the 
character  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
which,  being  reflected,  also  forms  a  covering  of  the 
glans  proper.  The  prolonged  portion  of  skin  with 
its  lining  is  termed  the  prepuce  or  foreskin.  The 
prepuce  has  no  large  blood-vessels;  and  therefore 
circumcision  is  not  attended  by  any  dangerous  hem¬ 
orrhage,  except  when  the  glans  is  injured  by  un¬ 
skilful  handling  of  the  knife,  or  in  very  exceptional 
cases  Avhere  there  exists  an  abnormal  tendency  to 
bleeding.  17 

Circumcision  varies  considerably  as  practised  by 
the  Jews  and  by  the  Mohammedans.  Among  the 
JeAvs  it  means  not  only  the  excision  of  the  outer 
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part  of  the  prepuce,  but  also  a  slitting  of  its  inner 
lining  to  facilitate  the  total  uncovering  of  the  glans. 


7  8 


Implements  and  accessories  of  Circumcision  (18th 
Century). 

1.  Cup  of  benediction.  2.  Shield.  3.  Knife.  4.  Spice-box. 

5.  Tape.  6.  Cotton  and  Oil.  7.  Sand.  8.  Powder. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “  Kirch liche  Verfassunp;,”  17-18.) 

The  Mohammedans  pursue  the  simple  method  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  integumental  portion  of  the  foreskin,  so 
that  almost  all  of  the  inner  layer  remains,  and  the 
glans  continues  covered. 

The  operation  up  to  very  recent  times  was  exclu¬ 
sively  performed  by  laymen,  to  whom  the  act  had 
been  taught  by  others  who,  by  experience,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill.  The  tests 
of  a  good  operator,  or  “moliel”  (circumciser),  were 
that  he  should  perform  his  work  quickly,  safely  as 
to  its  immediate  effect,  and  successfully  as  to  the 
condition  which  the  parts  would  permanently  as¬ 
sume.  As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  these  operatois 
developed  great  dexterity ;  and  accidents  were  re¬ 
markably  rare.  In  case  the  glans  was  not  suffi-  j 
ciently  exposed  after  the  healing  process  was  com-  | 
pleted,  much  anxiety  was  occasioned;  for  in  some 
exceptional  instances  a  second  operation  was  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

The  operation  consists  of  three  parts:  “milali,” 

“  peri ‘ah,”  and  “  mezizah.” 

Milali ;  The  child  having  been  placed  upon  a  pil¬ 
low  resting  upon  the  lap  of  the  godfather  or  “san- 
dek”  (lie  who  is  honored  by  being  assigned  to 
lioid  the  child),  the  moliel  exposes  the  parts  by 
removal  of  garments,  etc.,  and  instructs  the  san- 
dek  how  to  hold  the  child’s  legs.  The  moliel 
then  grasps  the  prepuce  between  the  thumb  and 
index-finger  of  his  left  hand,  exerting  sufficient  trac¬ 
tion  to  draw  it  from  the  glans,  and  places  the  shield 
(see  Fig.  1,  next  column)  in  position  just  before  the 
glans.  He  now  takes  his  knife  and  with  one  sweep 
excises  the  foreskin.  This  completes  the  first  act. 
The  knife  (see  Fig.  3)  most  commonly  used  is  double- 
edged,  although  one  like  those  ordinarily  used  by 
surgeons  is  also  often  emploj'ed. 

Perhali:  xifter  the  excision  has  been  completed, 
the  moliel  seizes  the  inner  lining  of  the  prepuce, 
which  still  covers  the  glans,  with  the  thumb-nail  and 


index-finger  of  each  hand,  and  tears  it  so  that  he 
can  roll  it  fully  back  over  the  glans  and  expose  the 
latter  completely.  The  mohel  usually  has  his 
thumb-nail  suitably  trimmed  for  the  purpose.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  inner  lining  of  the  prepuce  is 
more  or  less  extensively  adherent  to  the  glans,  which 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  ready  removal;  but 
persistent  effort  will  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Mezizah  :  By  this  is  meant  the  sucking  of  the 
blood  from  the  wound.  The  mohel  takes  some  wine 
in  his  mouth  and  applies  his  lips  to  the  part  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation,  and  exerts  suction,  after 
which  he  expels  the  mixture  of  wine  and  blood  into 
a  receptacle  (see  Fig.  4,  below)  provided  for  the 
purpose.  This  procedure  is  repeated  several  times, 
and  completes  the  operation,  except  as  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bleeding  and  the  dressing  of  the  wound. 
The  remedies  employed  for  the  former  purpose  vary 
greatly  among  different  operators  and  in  different 
countries.  Astringent  powders  enter  largely  into 
these  applications.  In  iSTorth  Germany  the  following 
mixture  is  extensively  used :  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  one 
part;  alcohol,  three  parts;  honey,  two  parts;  and  vin¬ 
egar,  six  parts.  A  favorite  remedy  with  many  oper- 


Moderx  Implements  of  Circumcision. 

1.  Shield.  2.  Mouthpiece.  3.  Knife.  4.  Cup  for  Mezizah. 


ators  is  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  vhich  is 
a  recognized  efficient  styptic.  These  solutions  are 
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applied  by  means  of  small  circular  pieces  of  linen 
with  openings  in  the  center,  into  which  the  glaus  is 
placed,  and  the  dressing  is  closely  applied  to  the  parts 
below.  This  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  few  turns  of  a 
small  bandage.  A  diaper  is  now  applied,  and  the 
operation  is  finished.  The  dressings  are  usually  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  until  the  third  day.  The  nurse  in  the 
mean  time  is  instructed  to  apply  olive-oil,  plain  or 
carbolized.  When  the  parts  are  then  uncovered  the 
wound  will  in  most  cases  have  healed. 

To  guard  against  any  mishap  through  suppuration 
or  erysipelas,  the  genitals  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  afterward  with  a  solution  of 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  1  to  2,000.  The  molicl  should 
deal  similarly  with  his 
hands,  and  especially 
with  liis  nails,  using  a 
nail-brush;  and  all  the 
instruments  to  be  used 
should  be  immersed  in 
boiling  water  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  dress¬ 
ings  should  consist  of 
sterile  or  antiseptic 
gauze  or  similar  mate¬ 
rial.  All  the  prepara¬ 
tions  relating  to  the 
dressings,  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  hands 
of  the  operator  should 
he  made  before  the  child 
is  brought  into  the  room 
in  which  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessarily 
prolonging  the  anxiety 
of  the  mother.  A  basin 
with  the  bichlorid  of 
mercury  solution  should 
be  at  hand,  into  which 
the  operator  may  dip 
his  hands  immediately 
before  he  begins  his 
work. 

Care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  grasping  and 
making  traction  on  the 
foreskin  just  before  the 
knife  is  used.  The  outer 
layer  is  much  more  elas¬ 
tic  than  the  inner;  and  if  the  outer  and  inner  layers 
are  not  held  fir  ml}7  together  at  the  margin,  it  may 
happen  in  making  traction  that  the 
Pre-  outer  layer  may  become  folded  upon 
cautions  itself,  with  the  result  that  the  cut 
to  Be  will  remove  a  circular  piece  of  skin 
Observed,  just  behind  the  edge  of  the  foreskin. 

Of  course  this  will  require  the  sub¬ 
sequent  removal  of  the  remaining  edge. 

Some  operators  dispense  with  the  shield,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  commended;  for  it  will  expose  the  child 
to  the  risk  of  having  a  piece  of  the  glans  cut  off, 
and  to  dangerous  bleeding  in  consequence. 

When  the  operator  uses  his  nails  to  tear  the  inner 
layer  (perfah),  lie  should  be  careful  to  have  them 
absolutely  clean.  Should  they  not  have  the  requi¬ 


site  shape  or  firmness,  or  should  lie  prefer  avoiding 
any  risk  attaching  to  that  method,  two  pairs  of 
short  forceps  may  with  advantage  be  substituted, 
and  are  now  often  used.  The  tear  should  be  made 
carefully,  so  that  it  will  not  deviate  greatly  from 
the  median  line,  and  should  not  be  carried  back  too 
far;  for  at  the  margin  of  the  corona  it  might  give 
rise  to  unnecessary  bleeding.  When  the  inner  li¬ 
ning  is  tough,  or  bound  down  by  adhesions,  a  probe- 
pointed  scissors  may  be  used  for  the  peri ‘ah.  Drs. 
Ivehl berg  and  Lowe  recommend  the  use  of  the  scis¬ 
sors  in  all  cases ;  claiming  that  the  wound  made  by 
them  is  more  favorable,  and  infection  less  liable. 
Against  this,  however,  is  the  well-established  prin¬ 
ciple  in  surgery  that  a 
lacerated  wound  is  less 
apt  to  bleed  than  one 
made  by  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment. 

Considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  has  of  late  years 
been  made  against  the 
mezizah  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  entirety  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  aseptic 
treatment  of  wounds, 
which  should  be  adhered 
to  in  all  instances,  but 
more  especially  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  case  in  Cra¬ 
cow  in  which  it  became 
known  that  syphilis  was 
communicated  to  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  through  an  infected 
condition  of  the  mohel’s 
mouth  (Glassberg,  “Die 
Beschneidung,”  p.  27). 
The  result  has  been  that 
a  number  of  molielshavc 
discarded  the  mezizah 
altogether.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  Jews,  however, 
remain  averse  to  such  an 
innovation,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  condemned 
by  the  Orthodox  rabbis. 

As  a  compromise,  which 
lias  received  satisfactory 
ecclesiastical  authority, 
a  method  has  been  adopted  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  glass  cylinder  that  has  a  com¬ 
pressed  mouthpiece,  by  means  of 
Danger  of  which  suction  is  accomplished.  Be- 
Mezizah.  fore  the  cjdincler  is  applied  a  small 
quantity  of  sterilized  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton  is  placed  in  the  mouthpiece,  which  effectually 
protects  both  the  child  and  the  operator. 

The  inner  layer,  when  it  is  folded  back  after  its  lac¬ 
eration,  meets  with  the  outer  retracted  layer,  and  the 
application  of  the  dressing  will  satisfactorily  keep  the 
edges  in  fair  apposition.  Drs.  Kelilberg  and  Lowe,  in 
an  article  in  Glassberg’s  work,  recommend  the  closing 
of  the  wound  by  stitches  after  the  method  practised 
in  surgery  and  known  as  the  continuous  suture. 
There  are  two  objections  to  this  treatment  of  the 


Articles  Used  i.y  Circumcision. 

1.  Knife.  2.  Platter,  bearing  as  inscription  Gen.  xxi.  4, 
8.  Handle  of  platter. 

(Ill  the  Musee  de  Ciuny,  Paris.) 
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wound.  It  prolongs  the  operation  unnecessarily, 
and  entails  the  annoyance  of  removing  the  sutures 
when  the  union  of  the  wound  has  taken  place. 

The  sponge,  which  lias  almost  invariably  been 
made  use  of  for  cleansing  the  parts  (which  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  blood),  should  be  entirely  dis¬ 
carded.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  sponges 
surgically  clean ;  and  pledgets  of  sterile  gauze— fresh 
ones  for  every  case — are  to  be  preferred. 

The  most  important  consideration  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  operation  is  to  guard  against  hemor¬ 
rhage.  When  the  wound  is  limited  to  the  prepuce 
itseTf,  hemorrhage  need  not  be  dreaded:  for  the 
pressure  of  the  simple  dressings  alone  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  control  it  effectual  1  y .  Many  operators  apply 
a  little  tincture  of  iron,  to  which  there 
Treatment  can  be  no  serious  objection;  for  it  is 
of  Wound,  the  most  reliable  of  the  remedies  usu¬ 
ally  applied  for  the  arrest  of  hemor¬ 
rhage.  The  moliel  should  remain  with  the  child  for 
at  feast  an  hour  to  he  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
hemorrhage  follows,  and  to  stop  it  should  it  occur. 
If  the  bleeding  does  not  proceed  from  an  artery,  the 
tincture  of  iron  with  somewhat  firmer  pressure  of 
the  bandage  will  usually  prove  satisfactory.  Should 
the  bleeding  come  in  jets,  a  catcli-artery  foiceps  must 
he  applied,  which  acts  as  a  clamp;  and  a  surgeon 
should  be  sent  for,  as  a  ligature  maybe  needed. 

There  is  one  form  of  bleeding  which  lias  thus  far 
not  been  mentioned,  and  which  needs  consideiation. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  individuals  who 
bleed  very  profusely  and  very  persistently  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  old  rabbis  must  have 
known  of  this  condition ;  for  they  taught  that,  when 
a  mother  lost  two  children  from  circumcision,  those 
that  might  be  born  afterward  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation.  This  abnormal  tendency  to 
bleeding  is  of  hereditary  character.  It  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  mother  and  through  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  such  a  mother.  The  son,  who  might  he  a 
bleeder  himself,  will  not  transmit  it  to  Ins  children. 
Should  such  a  condition  be  met  with  in  circumci¬ 
sion,  the  ordinary  methods  for  the  arrest  of  hemor¬ 
rhage  must  not  be  relied  upon.  The  actual  cautery 
wilf  have  to  be  resorted  to,  or  a  short  piece  of  a 
metal  or  hard  flexible  catheter  must  be  inserted  in 
the  urethra  and  firm  pressure  applied  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  The  catheter  has  the  advantages  of  not 
interfering  with  urination,  and  of  offering  a  firm  sur¬ 
face  for  the  application  of  pressure.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  mechanical  provisions  must  be  made  to 
prevent  the  catheter  from  slipping  either  in  or  out. 

As  illustrating  the  extreme  rarity  of  disasters  as  a 
consequence  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  in  circum¬ 
cision,  Dr.  A.  B.  Arnold  writes  that  in  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  1,000  cases  he  met  with  one  case 
only  (“New  York  Medical  Journal,”  Feb.  19,  1886). 

It  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  attending 
physician,  on  account  of  some  unfavorable  condition 
of  ‘the  child,  advises  a  postponement  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  The  Jewish  law  sanctions  such  a  proceeding 
until  the  child  has  fully  recovered  its  health. 

The  following  reasons  for  postponing  the  oper¬ 
ation  are  enumerated  by  Drs.  Kehlberg  and  Lowe : 
“  pronounced  feebleness  of  the  child,  febrile  con- 
ditions,  obstinate  diarrhea,  refusing  to  take  the 


breast,  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin,  general  or 
local  convulsions  or  jerkings,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  or  eyelids,  fungous  excrescences  in  the  mouth, 
very  frequent  vomiting,  continued  sleeplessness” 
(Glassberg,  l.c.  p.  36). 

Circumcision  among  the  Jews  has  been  accepted 
and  adhered  to  simply  as  a  religious  rite;  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  make  manifest  the  advantages  that  accrue 
to  the  individual  from  having  the  prepuce  removed  in 
early  life. 

Sometimes  the  physiological  changes  in  the  pre¬ 
puce  are  interfered  with  and  it  can  not  he  retracted 
at  all,  or  only  to  a  partial  degree. 
Medical  These  conditions  are  termed  respect- 
Advan-  ively  complete  and  partial  phimosis, 
tages  of  Cir- Phimosis  is  followed  by  a  train  of 
cumcision.  disturbances  more  or  less  sciious  in 
character;  one  of  the  most  frequent 
troubles  arising  from  this  cause  being  interference 
with  the  emptying  of  the  bladder.  As  a  result  of 
phimosis,  or  even  of  the  ordinary  exudations,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  covering  of  the  glans  is  extremely  liable  to 
arise.  This  inflammation,  termed  balanitis,  will 
cause  pain,  especially  during  urination,  and  will  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  impediment  to  the  voiding 
of  urine. 

Various  authors  enumerate  a  number  of  other 
troubles  due  to  phimosis;  viz.,  habitual  wetting  of 
the  bed  by  children,  masturbation,  prolapse  of  the 
rectum,  hernia,  and  hydrocele,  the  latter  three  con¬ 
ditions  being  excited  by  the  excessive  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  prepuce  to  the  flow  of  urine. 

An  even  more  severe  form  of  inflammatory  change 
is  known  under  the  name  of  paraphi- 

Para-  mosis,  which  at  times  leads  to  ulcer- 
phimosis.  ation  of  the  parts  or  even  gangrene. 

"  The  glans  in  the  circumcised,  be¬ 

sides  being  uncovered,  presents  another  change  to 
which  considerable  importance  has  been  attached. 
The  covering  of  the  glans,  which  before  had  the 
character  of  a  mucous  membrane,  on  being  exposed 
assumes  the  properties  of  true  skin,  which  is  less  vul¬ 
nerable,  and  on  theoretical  grounds  alone  leads  to 
the  inference  that  it  is  less  liable  to  s}  pliilitic  infec¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  has  been 
weighty  authority  which  bases  this  opinion  on  a 
wide  experience.  That  it  offers  some  protection, 
there  can  he  no  doubt;  but  the  present  writer  has 
observed  too  many  cases  of  primary  syphilis  in  the 
circumcised  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  circum¬ 
cision  offers  any  very  decided  immunity. 

A  communication  was  made  to  the  contention  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1670  bj  Di. 
Lewis  A.  Savre.  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  might  result  from  congenital  phimosis 
and  adherent  prepuce,  and  could  be  removed  by  cir¬ 
cumcision.  In  1887  Dr.  Sayre,  at  the  Ninth  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Congress,  gave  the  testimony  of  a 
large  number  of  other  observers,  who  corroborated 
his  own. 
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A.  Glassberg,  Die  Bcschneidung  in  Hirer  GcschichtUchen , 
Etlinograph iselien,  DeligiOscn,  tend  Mcdicimschen  Bedeut- 
ung,  Berlin,  1898 ;  Travers,  Observations  on  the  Local  Dis¬ 
eases  Termed  Malignant,  in  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transac¬ 
tions,  xvii.  830,  London,  1832. 

J.  A.  Fn. 

- Among*  the  Arabs:  It  is  difficult  to  determine 

whether  Mohammed  deemed  circumcision  (“khi- 
tan”  or  “tathir  ”)  to  be  a  national  custom  of  no  re¬ 
ligious  importance,  and  therefore  did  not  mention  it 
in  the  Koran,  or  whether  he  judged  the  prescription 
of  a  rite  that  had  been  performed  by  the  Arabs  from 
time  immemorial  to  be  superfluous.  Abulfeda  counts 
circumcision  among  the  rites  of  pagan  Arabia  that 
were  sanctioned  by  Islam  (“Ilistoria  Ante-Islami- 
tica,”ed.  Fleischer,  p.  24).  Ibn  al-Athir.  in  his  antc- 
Islamic  history,  attributes  to  Mohammed  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “Circumcision  is  an  ordinance  for  men, 
and  honorable  for  women.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
traditionalist  Ilurairah  reported  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet  that  circumcision  is  one  of  the  observances  of 
“litrah  ”  (natural  impulsion),  and  has  consequently 
no  religious  character  (“Sahib  al-Bukliari,”  p.  931). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  circumcision  became  in  Islam  a 
religious  obligation,  to  which  every  one  was  re¬ 
quired  to  submit. 

The  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  among 
the  historians  and  traditionalists  as  to  the  character 
of  the  rite  before  Mohammed,  prevails  also  as  to 
the  age  at  which  circumcision  had  to  be  performed. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  Arabs  circumcised  after 
the  age  of  thirteen,  “because  Ishmael,  the  founder 
of  their  nation,  was  circumcised  at 
Age.  that  age  ”  (Josephus,  “  Ant.  ”  i.  12,  §  2). 

Ibn  al-Atliir  and  many  other  Ara¬ 
bic  authorities  assign  different  ages.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  existed  no  regulation  as  to  age;  and 
each  locality  followed  its  own  custom.  Thus,  in 
Yemen,  where  Jews  exercised  great  influence,  the 
Arabs  circumcised  their  children  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth  (compare  Pocock,  “  Specimen  Historic 
Arabum,”  pp.  319  ci  seq.).  The  Mohammedan  law 
recommends  circumcision  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve  years,  but  it  is  lawful  to  circumcise  a 
child  seven  days  after  its  birth.  The  circumcision 
of  females  is  also  allowed,  and  is  commonly  prac¬ 
tised  in  Arabia. 

The  operation  on  males  is  generally  performed  by  a 
barber,  in  the  following  maimer:  The  operator  seizes 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  the 
summit  of  the  prepuce,  which  he  fastens  with  a  string 
provided  with  a  knot.  This  string  is  passed  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  disk  of  hardened  leather.  The 
operator  then  makes  with  a  razor  or  scissors  a  circu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  prepuce  between  the  knot  and  the 
disk.  The  hemorrhage  which  follows  is  stopped  by 
the  application  of  burned  rags  and  ashes.  In  India 
a  bit  of  stick  is  used  as  a  probe,  and  carried  round 
and  round  between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  extent  of  the  frenum,  and  that  no  un¬ 
natural  adhesions  exist.  No  splitting  (“  peri ‘ah  ”)  is 
known  to  the  Arabs,  as  is  attested  by  Simon  ben  Ze- 
mah  Duran,  who  expresses  himself  as  follows:  “Mo¬ 
hammed  sanctioned  also  circumcision  that  the  Arabs 
performed  since  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  is  said  in 
the  Talmud:  ‘A circumcised  Arab  ’;  but  he  adopted 
it  without  peri ‘ah  ”  (“Keshct  u-Magen,”  19b). 


The  ceremonies  preceding  circumcision  give  to  this 
act  the  character  of  a  religious  initiation.  After  hav¬ 
ing  performed  the  prescribed  ablu- 
Cere-  tions,  the  candidate  makes  his  confes- 
monies.  sion  before  the  imam,  and  a  new  name 
is  added  to  his  former  one.  As  among 
Jews,  circumcision  is  followed  among  Mussulmans 
by  feasting  and  rejoicing.  The  custom  among  Or¬ 
thodox  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  of  inviting  pious 
men  to  spend  the  night  preceding  circumcision  in 
prayer  and  study  in  the  house  in  which  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  to  take  place,  finds  a  striking  parallel  in 
that  current  among  the  Mussulmans  of  Egypt, 
where  priests  are  hired  to  recite  prayers  in  the  house 
of  the  candidate  the  night  before  the  ceremony. 
That  night  is  called  “  lailah  al-kabirah  ”  (the  great 
night),  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  night,  “lailah 
al-saghirali  ”  (the  small  night),  in  which  an  enter¬ 
tainment  is  given  to  friends. 

Bibliography  :  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  mice  Arabum,  pp.  319 
etseq.;  Millo,  Tlistoire  chi  Mahometismc,  p.  3f>i);  Hoffmann, 
Besclincidung ,  in  Krsch  and  Gruber,  Encgc.i  Steinschneider, 
Die  Beschneidung  dcr  Arabcr  und  Muhammedaner ,  in 
Glassberg,  Die  Besclincidung;  Jolly,  Etude  Critique  du 
Manuel  On  era  to  ire  des  Musulmans  et  clcs  Israelites ,  Paris, 
1899. 

J.  I.  Br. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE :  Evidence 
!  consisting  of  circumstances  which  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  in  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  person.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  gener¬ 
ally  stated  to  be  inadmissible  according  to  Jewish 
law ;  but  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  All  evidence  is 
more  or  less  circumstantial,  the  difference  between 
direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  only  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  degree.  The  former  is  more  immediate, 
and  has  fewer  links  in  the  chain  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  than  the 
latter. 

The  Mosaic  law  requires  that  every  fact  be  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  (Num.  xxxv.  30; 
Dent.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15),  and  the  Talmudic  law  re¬ 
quires  that  each  witness  testify^  to  the  whole  fact, 
and  that  the  witnesses  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
supplement  each  other’s  testimony  (B.  K.  70b). 
But,  admitting  that  it  requires  the  positive  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  every  material  fact  in  the 
case,  this  does  not  preclude  the  court  from  drawing 
inferences  from  the  facts  proved ;  and  wherever  such 
inferences  are  drawn— this  is  necessarily  clone  in 
every  case  at  law — circumstantial  evidence  is  to  that 
extent  recognized  as  legal. 

In  criminal  law  the  necessity  for  at  least  two  wit¬ 
nesses  is  strictly  maintained  (Sanli.  37b;  Maimon- 
icles,  “  Yad,”  Sanhedrin,  xii.  3,  xx.  1). 

In  civil  matters  the  testimony  of  one  witness  is  in 
some  cases  sufficient  to  compel  the  party  against 
whom  the  witness  is  produced  to  take  the  oath  of 
purgation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production 
of  one  witness  in  favor  of  the  party  absolves  him 
from  taking  this  oath,  in  cases  where  lie  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  (Shebu.  32a). 
The  law  likewise  recognizes  certain  presumptions 
arising  from  a  given  state  of  facts:  although  these 
presumptions  may  be  rebutted  by  positive  testi¬ 
mony,  the}r  establish  a  prima  facie  case  without 
further  proof  (Kiel.  80a). 
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For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Evi¬ 
dence  and  Presumption. 

j.  su.  -D-  A* 

CIRCUS  :  In  antiquity  a  large  enclosure  used  for 
horse-  and  chariot-races,  and  sometimes  for  gladia¬ 
torial  combats,  etc.  Public  games  and  theatrical 
representations  being  such  important  factors  in  the 
life  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  the  Jews  living  in 
the  classical  age  had  to  take  a  definite  attitude  to¬ 
ward' them.  As  in  the  case  of  everything  else  charac¬ 
teristic  of  paganism,  the  Jews  had  little  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  circus,  though  only  after  numerous  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  among  them,  and  even  of  con¬ 
cessions  in  favor  of  the  popular  amusement.  .This 
applied  also  to  all  public  amusements;  and  Jewish  i 
rabbinical  literature  discusses  especially  two  types  of 
these — the  circus  and  the  theater — so  frequently  to¬ 
gether  and  from  so  similar  a  point  of  view  that  they 
must  be  treated  as  a  unit  in  this  article. 

The  pre-Maccabean  Hellenistic  party  had  intro¬ 
duced  gymnasia  into  Jerusalem  (I  Macc.  i.  14;  II 
Mace.  iv.  12),  greatly  to  the  abomination  of  the  or¬ 
thodox.  Ilerod  the  Great  founded,  in  honor  of  the 
emperor,  quinquennial  gladiatorial  contests,  built  a 
theater  and  an  amphitheater  in  Jerusa- 
Hellenists  lem  (Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xv.  8,  §  1 ;  “B. 

and  J.”  i.  21,  §  8),  and  also  helped  maintain 
Herodians.  such  contests  in  foreign  cities.  The  pi¬ 
ous  Jews  thought  it  criminal  that  men 
should  be  thrown  as  food  to  wild  beasts  to  amuse 
the  multitude.  They  were  most  shocked,  however, 
by  the  trophies  and  images  set  up  in  the  theaters 
(“Ant.”  xv.  8,  §  1):  upon  one  occasion  a  riot  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby  was  quelled  by  Herod  ouly  after  much 
bloodshed.  The  other  Herodians  also  had  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  theater,  Agrippa  I.  contracting  a  mor¬ 
tal  malady  in  that  at  Caesarea.  As  a  matter  of  course 
there  were  theaters  in  the  Palestinian  cities  which 
held  a  Hellenistic  population ;  hence  the  Rabbis  knew 
this  side  of  the  Greco-Roman  life  at  first  hand.  A 
circus  at  Caesarea  is  especially  mentioned  (Tosef., 
Oh.  xviii.  16),  as  well  as  the  theater  (“Ant.”  xix.  7, 
§4);  a  hippodrome  at  Jerusalem  (“B.  J.”  ii.  3,  §  1); 
and  a  stadium  at  Tiberias,  in  which  1,200  Jews  were 
killed  by  Vespasian  (“B.  J.”  iii.  10,  §  10).  Hence 
the  Jews  looked  upon  the  circus,  the  theater,  and 
the  stadium  as  distinctive  institutions  of  pagan 
Rome. 

The  Midrasli  interprets  the  “  sinner  ”  denounced  by 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xiv.  1)  as  being  Rome,  which  fills 
the  whole  world  with  iniquity  by  building  temples 
for  idols,  theaters,  and  circuses.  “  In  four  ways  the 
Roman  empire  cats  up  the  wealth  of  the  nations: 
with  taxes,  with  baths,  with  theaters,  and  with  im¬ 
posts”  (Ah.  R.  1ST.  x xviii.).  “The  feet  of  man  will 
take  him  as  he  wills  either  into  the  house  of  God  and 
the  synagogue,  or  into  the  theater  and  the  circus” 
(Gen.*  R.  lxvii.  3).  “  What  confusion  there  is  in  the 

games  that  the  heathens  give  in  their  theaters  and 
their  circuses!  "What  have  the  doctors  of  the  Law 
to  do  there?  ”  (Pcsik.  168b).  The  Jews  are  accused 
of  keeping  av’ay  from  the  circus,  aud  thus  diminish¬ 
ing  the  revenues  of  the  state  (Esther  R.,  Preface). 

Nevertheless,  Jews  probably  often  wTentto  tlie  cii* 
cus ;  and  it  is  even  permitted  in  tlie  Ilalakah  to  go 


to  the  theater  and  the  circus  on  the  Sabbath,  if  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  are  to  be  discussed  there  (Ket.  5a).  It  is 
wrell  known  that  the  theaters  were  fre- 
Rabbinical  quently  used  for  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
Opinions.  pie,  since  they  were  the  largest  public 
buildings  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”vii.  3,  §3). 
R.  Judah  I.  v’as  even  inclined  to  find  something 
good  in  the  public  games:  “We  must  thank  the 
heathens  that  they  let  mimes  appear  in  the  theaters 
and  circuses,  and  thus  find  innocent  amusement  for 
themselves,  otherwise  they  would  be  constantly  get¬ 
ting  into  great  quarrels  as  soon  as  they  bad  anything 
to  do  with  one  another”  (Gen.  R.  lxxx.  1).  It  was 
even  hoped  that  tlie  time  would  come  viien  the  the¬ 
aters  and  circuses  would  become  the  homes  of  the 
Torah  (Meg.  6a).  R.  Nathan  also  found  reasons  to 
justify  visiting  the  circus  (‘Ah.  Zarab  18b).  . 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  formally 
forbidden  to  visit  the  public  games.  Sad  remem¬ 
brances  conuected  with  the  circuses,  especially  the 
massacres  of  thousands  of  Jew’s  in  the  theaters  un¬ 
der  Vespasian  and  Titus,  made  those  places  hateful 
to  the  Jews,  wiio  came  to  regard  them  as  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  as  indeed  they  were.  But  even  at  peace¬ 
ful  representations,  viien  there  vTas  no  bloodshed, 
the  Jews  were  jeered  and  flouted  on  account  of  their 
peculiarities.  In  reference  to  this  there  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  Midrash  to  the  passage,  “They  that  sit  in  the 
gate”  (Ps.  Ixix.  13  [A.  V.  12]):  “The  heathens  are 
meant  vTho  sit  in  the  theaters  and  circuses ;  after 
they  have  feasted  and  become  drunk  they  sit  and 
scoff  at  Israel.  They  say  to  one  another:  ‘Let  us 
beware  that  we  do  not  resemble  the  Jew7s,  who  are 
so  poor  that  they  have  nothing  to  eat  but  locust- 
beaus. 7  Furthermore,  they  say:  ‘How7  long  are 
you  coing  to  live?  7  ‘As  long  as  tlie  Sabbath  gar¬ 
ment^  the  Jew’s  lasts.7  Then  they  bring  a  camel 
swathed  in  clothes  into  the  theater  and  ask :  ‘  Why 
does  this  camel  mourn? 7  And  they  answer:  ‘  The 
Jew’s  are  now7  celebrating  their  Sabbatical  year;  and 
since  they  have  no  vegetables,  they  eat  up  the 
camel7 s  thistles;  lienee  it  mourns.7  Then  a  mime 
with  shaved  head  comes  into  the  theater.  ‘  Why  is 
your  head  shaved?7  ‘  The  Jews  are  celebrating 
their  Sabbath,  eating  up  on  that  day  everything  that 
they  earn  during  the  week-days ;  hence  they  have 
no  wood  for  cooking,  and  they  burn  up  their  bed¬ 
steads.  They  must,  therefore,  sleep  on  the  ground, 
getting  entirel}7  covered  with  dust;  then  they  must 
cleanse  themselves  freely  with  oil;  and  the  latter,  in 
consequence,  is  excessively  dear  7  ”  (Lam.  R.,  Intro¬ 
duction,  No.  17). 

Every  public  place  of  amusement  was  looked  upon 
as  a  “seat  of  the  scornful,”  iu  reference  to  Ps.  i.  1. 
“  pie  wiio  frequents  the  stadia  and  the  circuses,  and 
sees  there  the  magicians,  the  tumblers, 
Ordinances  the  ‘buccoues,7  the  ‘maccus,7  the 

Against  ‘moriones,7  tlie  ‘  scurne, 7  and  the 
At-  Audi  sa?culares  5 — this  is  ‘sitting  in  the 
tendance,  seat  of  the  scornful7”  (Tosef.,  ‘Ab. 

Zarab,  ii.  6:  Ter.  40a,  Bab.  18b; Talk., 
Ps.  613).  “I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  mock¬ 
ers  nor  rejoiced  ”  (Jer.  xv.  17)  is  the  cry  of  the  Jew  - 
isb  congregation.  “Lord  of  tlie  world!  never  do  I 
set  foot  in  the  theater  and  the  circus  of  the  ‘  people  of 
the  earth  7  ”  (Pesil>.  119b).  Still  a  third  passage  is 
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interpreted  as  being  an  ordinance  against  the  pagan 
theater  (Sifra,  Lev.  xviif.  3).  It  is  reprovingly  said 
—apparently  in  reference  to  Ex.  i.  7,  but  really  to 
Roman  times — that  the  theater  and  circus  are  tilled 
with  Jews  (Tan.  on  the  passage).  Hence  an  actual 
anathema  is  pronounced  against  attendance  at  the 
circus  (Targ.  Yer.  Dent,  xxviii.  19).  Devastating 
earthquakes  come  in  consequence  of  the  theater  and 
the  circus  (Yer.  Her.  13c).  A  Talmudic  sage  writes 
an  especial  prayer  of  thanks  that  Israel  has  no  part 
in  the  heathen  circus :  “  I  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord 
my  God  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  Thou  hast  placed 
my  portion  among  those  who  sit  in  the  house  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  house  of  prayer,  and  didst  not  cast  my 
lot  among  those  who  frequent  theaters  and  circuses  ” 
(Ter.  Ber.  7d;  Bab.  28b).  This  prayer  is  even 
now  found  in  many  prayer-books  as  a  "part  of  the 
daily  morning  prayer.  According  to  this  prayer, 
people  should  keep  away  from  the  theater  because 
it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  study  is  more  profitable. 
It  was,  moreover,  felt  that  these  diversions  had 
their  root  in  idolatry,  especially  as  images  of  royalty 
were  placed  in  the  theater  and  circus  (Lev.  IL  xxxiv.). 

Similar  reasons  also  induced  early  Christianity  to 
look  askance  at  the  pagan  games,  and  perhaps  it  'was 
against  them  that  Paul  spoke  in  I  Cor.  xv.  32.  It  is 
certain  that  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  furnished  vic- 
t  imsfor  the  theaters  (Renan,  “Ilistoire 
Christian  des  Origines  du  Christianismc,  ”  3d  ed. , 
View.  iv.  163):  the3r  likewise  recognized  their 
idolatrous  origin;  and  Tertullian,  in 
forbidding  attendance  (“De  Spectaculis,”  ch.  iii.), 
refers  to  Ps.  i.  1,  as  do  the  Rabbis.  Tertullian 
phrase  (ch.  \\),  “Theatrum  proprie  sacrarium  Ve¬ 
neris  ”  (the  theater  is  a  place  for  sexual  immorality), 
is  not,  however,  put  so  strongly  by  the  Rabbis. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  iniquity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  circus,  the  later  Midrasliim  have  much  to 
say  of  a  splendid  circus  and  hippodrome  which  was 
said  to  have  existed  at  Solomon’s  court,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  being  based  on  the  Byzantine  pattern  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Even  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  Jews 
attended  the  races,  often  at  their  peril  (Malalas, 
“Chronicle,”  p.  446;  Grfttz,  “Gescli.  dcr  Juden,”  3d 
ed.,  v.  16).  See  Athletes;  Games;  Theater 
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CISTERNS.  See  Well. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  See  Asylum. 
CITRON.  See  Etrog. 


CITRON,  SAMUEL  LOB:  Hebrew  writer  of 
fiction  and  literary  critic;  born  at  Minsk,  Russia, 
May  24,  1862.  He  attended  the  rabbinical  school  at 
Wolozhin,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  He¬ 
brew  author  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  periodical 
“Ha-Maggid.”  He  contributed  to  other  Hebrew 
periodicals,  and  in  1884  translated  Leon  Pinskeb’s 
“  Autoemancipation  ”  from  German  into  Hebrew, 
under  the  title  “Im  en  ani  li  mi  li.”  Ilis  works  of 


fiction  are:  (1)  “  Ascfat  Sippurim,”  1885,  a  collection 
of  short  stories  translated  from  the  German  and 
French;  (2)  “Mi-Slink  ha-Hayyim  ”  (From  the  Fair 
of  Lite),  1885;  (3)  “Abraham  ben  Joseph,”  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Lc vanda’s  Russian  historical  novel,  “Abra¬ 
ham  Jesopho vicli  ” ;  and  (4)  “  Yoriali  Fatah  ”  (Foolish 
Dove),  1888.  Of  his  literary  and  critical  essays  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  “Mapu  and 
Smolensky,”  a  critical  estimate  of  their  works;  (2) 
“The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  Russia 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  in  “ Ozar  lia- 
Sifrut, ”  vol.  ii. ;  (3)  “Ha-Sifrut  we  ha-IIayyim” 
(Literature  and  Life),  in  “Pardes,”  vols.  i.  and  ii.  : 
(4)  “Life  ofLevanda,”  in  “ Ahiasaf,”  1897;  and  (5) 
“Ha-Mesliorer  be-Hayyaw  ube-Moto  ”  (The  Poet 
Living  and  Dead),  in  “Ahiasaf,”  1900. 

Bibliography:  Sokolov,  Sefcr  Zikaron ,  p.  97,  Warsaw,  1SS9. 

Ir-  K-  A.  R. 

CITY :  The  Hebrews  distinguished  in  size  between 
villages  and  cities.  The  individual  homesteads  (ivn, 
Ex.  viii.  9;  Lev.  xxv.  31;  Josh.  xiii.  23;  Isa.  xlii. 
11;  Ps.  x.  8;  Noli.  xi.  25,  xii.  39)  developed  either 
into  villages  (nVD,  Gen.  xxv.  16,  or  “ISA  I  Sam.  vi. 
IS;  Cant.  vii.  12;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  Neh.  vi.  2)  or 
into  cities  (TJJ  or  mp,  Gen.  iv.  17,  xix.  25,  29).  The 
larger  settlements  were  formed  where  the  banks  of 
a  lake  or  river  widened  into  a  plain,  as  at  Tiberias 
and  Jericho;  at  the  confluence  of  several  rivers,  as  at 
Beth-sheau  and  Nineveh;  at  a  convenient  fording- 
place,  or  where  an  isolated  mountainside  afforded  a. 
natural  protection  against  attacks,  as  was  the  case  at 
Jerusalem.  Villages  and  cities  are  not  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  unfortified  and  walled  places  respect¬ 
ively,  as  Benziuger  (“Arch.”  §  18,  2)  maintains:  for 
ninsn  (“cities  of  the  flat  or  open  country  ”)  are 
also  mentioned  (Esth.  ix.  19);  and  these  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “Won  ny,  as  Kimhi  correctly  interpreted  in 
his  work  on  Hebrew  roots  under  ,ns.  The  same 
may  be  inferred  from  HDIH  VJJ  (Lev.  xxv.  29;  com¬ 
pare  Prov.  xxv.  28),  according  to  which  there  might 
also  be  TJJ ;  i.e.,  without  walls.  Naturally,  however, 
most  of  the  cities  were  surrounded  by  walls  in  those 
ancient  times,  when  attacks  from  hostile,  roving 
bands  were  imminent,  and  this  danger  probably 
gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  building  of  cities.  In 
any  case  it  is  significant  that  Cain  undertook  to  build 
a  city  onl}’'  after  the  birth  of  Ids  first  son,  and  that 
he  named  it  for  this  son.  It  was  meant  to  be  a 
place  of  refuge  for  his  family. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  chief  features  of  a  city 
mention  must  first  be  made  of  the  water-sources; 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  for  drinking 
purposes  is  the  first  prerequisite  for 
Water-  the  welfare  of  a  city.  This  view  is 
Works.  supported  by  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament.  At  the  siege  of  Jebus, 
David  offered  a  prize  to  the  hero  who  should  ad¬ 
vance  as  far  as  the  water-works  (“zinnor,  ”  II  Sam, 
v.  8),  and  in  Isa.  vii.  3  King  Ahaz’s  care  in  having 
the  water-works  protected  against  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  is  recorded. 

The  streets  (“  buz,  ”  “  shuk  ”)  formed  the  second  im¬ 
portant  feature.  They  were  as  narrow  in  the  cities 
of  the  ancient  Orient  as  they  are  in  those  of  the  mod¬ 
em  East  (Josephus,  “B.  J>  vi.  8,  §  5;  Benziuger, 
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he.  §  18,  4).  It  was  also  an  exception  if  a  street 
could  be  called  straight,  as,  for  example,  the  street  in 
Damascus  referred  to  in  Acts  ix.  11;  for  the  major¬ 
ity  were  very  crooked,  with  many  comers.  The 
Law  commands  that  the  roads  leading  to  the  cities 
of  refuge  shall  be  kept  in  repair  (Deut,  xix.  3);  but 
in  early  times  the  paving  of  streets  was  probably 
unknown.  Josephus  (“Ant.”  viii.  7,  §  4),  indeed, 
relates  that  Solomon  had  the  streets  leading  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  paved  with  black  stones ;  but  the  statement  is 
ambiguous,  since  the  mud  of  the  streets  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  something  proverbial  (Isa.  v.  25,  x.  6 ;  Mi- 
cah  vii.  10;  Zecli.  ix.  3,  x.  5;  Ps.  xviii.  43).  Since 
Herod,  however,  had  the  principal  street  of  Antiochia 
paved  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xvi.  5,  §  3),  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  be  showed  like  favor  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain  that  under  Herod  Agrippa 

the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  paved  with  white 
stones  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  7).  In  antiquity 
the  cleaning  of  streets  was  almost  as  little  known  as 
lighting  them;  the  latter  being  a  very  recent  inno¬ 
vation  in  Oriental  cities.  It  is  recounted,  however, 
that  Herod  constructed  in  the  recently  built  port 
of  Caesarea  a  subterranean  channel,  to  carry  off 
the  rain  and  the  refuse  of  the  streets  ( ib .  xv.  9,  §  6). 

The  streets  were  named  after  the  place  to  which 
they  led  (“  the  highway  of  the  fuller’s  field,”  Isa.  vii. 
3),  or  after  the  occupation  of  the  majority  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  (“the  street  of  the  bakers,”  Jer,  xxxvii. 
21 ;  “the  valley  of  craftsmen,”  Neh.  xi.  35;  and  the 
quarter  of  the  “goldsmiths  and  merchants,”  Nell, 
iii.  32).  Here  and  there  the  streets  broadened  out 
into  open  places,  which  were  formed  at  the  parting 
of  ways  Ezek.  xxi.  24  [A.  V.,  21J),  or  at  the 

corners  of  streets  (,"|JB ;  Prov.  vii.  8),  or  where  two 
streets  crossed.  These  points  are 
Streets  and  called  “  mother  of  the  way,  ”  or  “  head 
Gates.  of  the  two  ways  ”  (Ezek.  xxi.  26  [A. 

V.,  21]),  or  “  the  house  of  ways  ”  (Prov. 
viii.  2).  Open  squares  were  mainly  found  near  the 
gates.  Here  travelers  tarried  overnight  (Judges  xix. 
15) ;  and  here  the  children  played  (Zecli.  viii.  5). 

In  a  walled  town  the  gates  were  most  important 
parts ;  for  near  them  citizens  were  wont  to  gather  in 
the  dusk  to  watch  or  greet  the  caravans  of  travelers 
(Gen.  xix.  7 ;  Job  xxix.  7);  and  here  also  court  was 
held  (Deut.  xiii.  17;  Isa.  lix.  14;  Ps.  lv.  12),  com¬ 
pacts  were  made  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  11),  and 
the  market-place  was  situated  (II  Kings  vii.  1). 

The  designation  “mother  city”  (metropolis)  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  city  so  styled  was  one  of  importance. 
This  epithet  is  expressly  applied  to  the  old  city  of 
Abel  Beth-maachah  (II  Sam.  xx.  19) ;  while  the  same 
idea  is  indirectly  expressed  when  the  u  daughters  ”  of 
a  city  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xxi.  25).  Occasionally 
a  city  is  explicitly  designated  as  a  large  one,  as  in 
Gen.  x.  12,  where  the  clause  “the  same  is  a  great 
city  ”  can  not  refer  to  Calali,  but  is  evidently  meant 
as  a  designation  for  Nineveh  together  with  the  three 
neighboring  cities.  Nineveh  is  also  called  “  great  ” 
in  Jonah  iii.  3,  where  it  is  hyperbolieally  described 
as  “a  city  of  three  days’  journey”:  this  must  refer 
to  its  diameter  and  not  the  circumference,  for  it  is 
more  natural  to  assume  that  a  person  would  go 
through  a  city  than  around  it.  The  actual  size  of 
the  cities  of  Palestine  can  not  he  definitely  ascer¬ 


tained,  as  explicit  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
inhabitants  are  seldom  found.  Not  even  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  total  population  of  Ai  was  12,000 
(Josh.  viii.  25)  can  be  regarded  as  a  fact.  Benzinger 
(i l.c .  §  10,  5)  estimates  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  to  have  been  about  110,- 
E-xtent  and  000,  a  number  that  coincides  with  the 
Cultural  statement  that  80,000  of  the  inhabit- 
Im-  ants  of  Jerusalem  perished  and  yet 
portance.  many  remained  (II  Macc.  v.  14).  The 
statement  of  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  vi.  9, 
§  3)  that  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  Jerusalem  had 
3,000,000  inhabitants  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration. 

Life  in  the  villages  was  more  simple  and  natural 
than  that  in  the  cities.  But  the  large  cities  had  of 
course  many  attractions ;  for  there  magnificent  tem¬ 
ples  and  palaces,  and  whole  streets  taken  up  b}'  ba¬ 
zaars  displaying  the  treasures  of  the  most  distant 
countries,  were  to  be  found.  These  sights  are  de¬ 
scribed  very  picturesquely  in  reference  to  Tyre  in 
Ezek.  xx  vii.  5  ct  seq.  The  large  cities  were  also  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  contained  the  colleges  and  the 
libraries  (Isa.  xlvii.  10;  Dan.  ii.  2).  But  luxurious¬ 
ness  to  tlie  utmost  degree  also  prevailed  in  the  large 
cities,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Isaiah’s  description 
of  the  feasts  (Isa.  v.  11,  xxviii.  8).  Extravagance 
in  dress  was  also  carried  beyond  due  limits  (Isa.  iii. 
16  et  seq.),  and,  worst  of  all,  boldness  and  shameless¬ 
ness  kept  pace  with  the  vices  mentioned  (Amos  iv. 
1  et  seq. ;  Isa.  xxxii.  9  et  seq. ;  Nahum  iii.  4). 

The  frequent  changing  of  the  names  of  the  cities 
is  an  interesting  fact  to  note ;  and  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  especially  careful  in  recording  these 
changes.  The  long  and  detailed  series  of  these  rec¬ 
ords  begins  with  the  words  “Bela  which  is  [the 
later]  Zoar  ”  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8),  other  examples  being 
Luz,  i.e.,  Betli-el  {ib.  xxviii.  19;  xxxv.  6,  27;  Josh, 
xviii.  13;  Judges  i.  23,  26;  xviii.  29);  Kirjath-arba, 
i.e.,  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  15;  xv.  13.  54; 
xx.  7;  xxi.  11;  Judges  i.  10);  Kirjath-sepher,  i.e., 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  15,  49;  Judges  i.  11);  Jebus,  i.e., 
Jerusalem  (Judges  xix.  20  =  I  Chron.  xi.  4).  This 
process  of  changing  the  names  of  cities  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  later  times.  The  ancient  Shechem,  for 
example,  was  called  “  Neapolis  ”  (New 
Changes  City) ;  and  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was 
in  Names,  changed  by  the  Romans  (Hadrian)  to 
AElia  and  by  the  Arabs  to  al-Kuds 
(the  Sanctuary).  Thus,  many  of  the  cities  of  Bib¬ 
lical  antiquity  have  continued  their  existence  down 
to  modem  times  under  new  names,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  under  their  old  ones.  For  the  city  in  post- 
biblical  times  see  Community,  Organization  of. 

Bibliography:  Sche.ffg,  Bibl.  ArcJitiologic ,  188~,pp.  60  ct  seq. 
Benzinger,  Arch.  §  18. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  Iv. 

CIUDAD  REAL  (formerly  Villa  Real):  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  former  province  of  La  Mancha  (now  the 
province  of  Ciudad  Real)  in  New  Castile,  founded  in 
1255  by  Don  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.  Among  its  first 
inhabitants  were  Jews  as  well  as  Moors,  the  former 
of  whom,  chiefly  from  the  neighboring  Alarcos,  set¬ 
tled  in  such  numbers  that  as  early  as  1290  the  Jewry 
paid  26,4S6  maravedis  in  taxes,  a  sum  larger  than 
that,  paid  by  all  the  other  inhabitants  together.  Like 
the  Moors,  the  Jews  had  their  own  quarter,  apart 
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from  tlie  Christians.  This  Jewry  extended  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  between  the  gates 
De  la  Mata  and  De  Calatrava,  along  the  wall  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Calle  de  la  Paloma  or  De  Lega- 
nitos,  as  it  is  called  in  all  documents;  on  the  north 
and  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  the  streets  De  Cala¬ 
trava  and  Lanza,  as  well  as  the  street  De  la  Mata, 
It  formed  a  large  square  which  was  divided  from 
west  to  east  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Jews' 
street  proper,  or  the  Calle  de  la  Judcria.  The  Jews' 
street  (which  was  called  “Calle  de  Barrio  Nuevo  ” 
after  1391.  “  Calle  de  la  Inquisicion  ”  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  “Calle  de  la  Libcrtad ”)  had  on  its  right  Calle 
de  la  Culebra,  Calle  de  Sangre,  and  Calle  de  Lobo; 
on  its  left,  Calle  de  Tercia,  Calle  de  Combro,  and 
Calle  de  Refugio.  Calle  de  la  Barrera,  now  called 
“  Com  pas  de  S.  Domingo,”  and  Calle  de  la  Pena, 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  first  three  streets,  the 
Great  Synagogue  being  situated  between  them.  No 
traces  remain  of  the  other  synagogues  of  Villa  Real. 
Tlie  Jewish  cemetery  (Fonsario  de  los  Judios),  hav¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  feet,  was  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  between  the  roads 
De  la  Mata  and  De  Calatrava,  on  the  street  leading 
along  the  Guadiana, 

The  Jews  of  Villa  Real  traded  extensively  in  the 
products  of  the  country  and  in  other  goods,  which 
they  exposed  for  sale  in  the  large  markets  called 
“  Alcana  ”  or  “  Alcaiceria,  ”  They  also  lent  money 
to  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
Trade  city  and  vicinity;  but  their  monetary 

of  Jews,  transactions  occasioned  frequent  com¬ 
plaints.  In  a  decree  of  Sept.  5,  1292, 
the  king,  Saneho  IV.,  permitted  the  Jews  to  charge 
three  or,  at  the  utmost,  four  per  cent  interest.  One 
of  the  richest  Jews  of  Villa  Real  was  Don  Zulema 
aben  Albagal,  who,  like  his  son-in-law,  Abraham 
aben  Xuxen  (Susan),  was  a  mill-owner  and  a  farmer 
of  the  royal  taxes,  and  had  business  relations 
with  the  grand  masters  of  the  Order  de  Calatrava, 
■which  was  very  powerful  in  the  cityr.  Donna  Maria 
de  Molina,  the  wife  of  Saneho  IV.,  and,  after  his 
death,  regent  of  Castile,  protected  the  Jews  and 
guarded  their  privileges  during  the  continuous  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  of  tlie  country,  because  she  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  taxes  they  paid.  Like  all  the  Jews 
of  Castile,  those  of  Villa  Real  enjoyed  peace  during 
the  reign  of  Pedro  I.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  punishments  which  Ilemy  II.,  after  Pedro’s 
death,  indicted  upon  the  aljama  of  Toledo.  For 
faithful  services  to  Henry  II.,  the  grand  master  of 
Calatrava  received  a  grant  of  from  500  to  1,000 
maravedis,  “payable  from  the  taxes  of  the  Jews 
residing  between  Guadalerza  and  Puerto  de  Mu- 
radal,  together  with  Villa  Real  and  its  vicinity.” 
This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Juan  I.  (Aug., 
1379). 

The  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  1391  visited 
Villa  Real  in  all  its  horrors.  “  The  storm  swept  over 
Muradal  and  fell  with  equal  severity  upon  Villa 
Real,”  writes  a  contemporary  chronicler.  On  a  day 
not  precisely  indicated,  but  probably  between  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  of  June,  the  mob  rushed  into 
the  Jewry  and  plundered  the  dwellings,  the  ware¬ 
houses,  and  the  synagogues.  Every  Jew  that  re¬ 


sisted  was  mercilessly  cut  down,  and  the  whole 
Jewry  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  All  the  Jews 
who  did  not  seek  safety  in  fiight  were 
Persecu-  baptized.  According  to  a  document 
tion  dated  Aug.  0,  1393,  the  Great  Syna- 
in  1391.  gogue,  with  its  outbuildings  and  the 
Jewish  cemetery,  was  presented  by 
the  king,  Don  Henry  III.,  to  his  steward,  Gonzalo 
de  Soto,  who  sold  it  in  1398  for  a  consideration  of 
10,000  maravedis  to  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Villa  Real, 
the  last  named  intending  it  for  a  monastery  dedi¬ 
cated  to  San  Domingo. 

Notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
the  secret  Jews,  or  Maranos,  were  bitterly  bated  by 
the  Christians.  In  June,  1449,  a  bloody  battle  oc¬ 
curred  between  tlie  Christian  inhabitants  of  Villa 
Real  and  the  Maranos,  who  were  mostly  tax-farmers 
and  tax-gatherers.  The  first  victim  was  Alfonso  de 
Cota,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  whose  house  was 
stormed  and  plundered.  The  mob,  led  by  knights 
and  nobles,  rushed  into  the  quarter  De  la  Magda¬ 
lena,  where  the  richest  Maranos  were  living,  and 
into  the  former  Jewry,  robbing,  plundering,  and 
killing.  Tlie  corpses  of  the  noblest  Maranos  were 
dragged  through  tlie  streets  and  hung  up  by  the 
legs  in  the  public  places.  The  ringleader,  Pedro 
Sarmiento,  led  away  200  mules  laden  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  tapestries,  and  everything  portable  of  sufficient 
value  to  tempt  cupidity;  he,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
miscreants,  went  unpunished.  Thenceforth  no  Ma- 
rano  was  allowed  to  hold  public  office  at  Villa  Real. 
The  chroniclers  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
Jews  ever  returned  to  the  city  after  this  occurrence. 
In  April,  1483,  the  activities  of  the  Inquisition  were 
extended  to  Villa  Real;  the  first  victims  being  the 
rich  tax-collector  Juan  Gonzales  Pampan  and  his 
wife,  known  as  “La  Pampana.” 

Bibliography:  Luis  Delgado  Merrintn,  Historia  Dncumen- 
tada  de  Ciudad  Real ,  Ciudad  Real,  1S9U ;  Bolotin  Acad. 
Hist.  xx.  402  et  scq. 

G.  M.  K 

CIVIDALI:  Italian  city,  in  the  province  of  Udine. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Friuli,  now  di¬ 
vided  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Aside  from  cer¬ 
tain  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Cividali  Museum, 
which  would  date  the  first  Jewish  settlement  at 
about  604  b.c.,  the  first  mention  of  Jews  is  by 
Paulus  Diaconus,  who  refers  to  it,  and  by  the 
council  at  Friuli  in  796,  which  complained  that 
the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jews  celebrated  the 
Sabbath.  The  chroniclers  state  that  Cividali  was 
tlie  rally ing-point  of  tlie  Jews  from  Goritz,  Triest, 
and  Vienna.  There  is  also  a  report  that  Jewish 
corpses  were  brought  to  Cividali  for  burial  from 
distant  countries,  even  from  Moravia.  Tlie  ceme¬ 
tery  near  the  city  wall  gave  to  that  quarter  the 
name  “Zudaica,”  which  name  it  still  bears. 

Tlie  graves  found  there  date  from  the  fourteenth 
ccntuiy,  the  earliest  decipherable  inscriptions  being 
of  the  year  1428, 1464,  and  1606.  In  1646  that  part 
of  tlie  city  wall,  as  well  as  part  of  the  cemetery, 
was  destroyed. 

The.  presence  of  Jews  in  Cividali  at  an  early  date 
is  shown  ly  tlie  fact  of  Jewish  families  bearing  tlie 
name  of  that  town.  At  the  present  day  (1902)  there 
are  no  Jews  residing  there. 
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(i.  I.  E. 

CLAAR,  EMIL ;  Austrian  poet,  playwright, 
and  actor;  born  Oct.  7,  1842,  in  Lemberg.  Early  in 
life  lie  went  to  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  study¬ 
ing  medicine;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  his  relatives,  he  adopted  a  commercial  career. 
After  long  struggles  he  determined  to  give  this  up 
also  and  to  become  an  actor.  He  made  his  debut  in 
1S00  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater,  and  afterward 
played  in  Graz,  Linz,  and  the  Berlin  Iloftheater. 
Subsequently  Claar  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  city 
theater  of  Leipsic,  and  remained  there  for  five  years, 
and  during  the  later  part  of  this  period  also  acted  as 
a  dramatic  collaborator  of  Laube.  From  Leipsic 
Claar  went  to  Weimar,  becoming  there  stage-mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Court  Theater  till  1872,  when  he  gave  up 
this  position  and  became  chief  stage-manager  of  the 
Landestheater  at  Prague.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
director- manager  of  the  Berlin  Residenztheater,  and 
lias  since  July  1,  1879,  been  superintendent  of  the 
United  City  Theaters  of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 

Besides  two  volumes  of  poems  (“Gediclite,”  Leip¬ 
sic,  1868;  Berlin,  1885)  Claar  published  a  number  of 
dramatic  productions,  such  as“Simson  und  Delila,” 
a  comedy  (1869);  “DerFriede”  (1S71);  “Auf  den 
Knieen,”  a  comedy  (1871) ;  “  In  Hamburg,”  a  comedy 
(1871),  “  Die  Heimkehr,”  a  drama  (1872) ;  “  Gute  Gei- 
ster  ”  (1872) ;  “  Shelley,”  a  tragedy  (1874),  and  others. 

Bibliography:  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  International  cles 
Ecrivalns  tin,  Jour,  i.,  Florence,18S8:  Meyers  Kmwersations- 
Lcxikon ;  O.  G.  Fliiggen,  Biot/mph inches  BuHnen-Lcxihon 
tier  Deutschen  Theater,  Munich,  1892. 

S.  B.  B. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS  AND  THE  JEWS: 

The  name  T ovdaloq  is  apparently  first  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century 
b.c.  He  regards  the  Jews  as  a  nation  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  “  spend  their  days  in  discussions  about 
God,  and  their  nights  in  observing  the  stars.”  Aris¬ 
totle  met  a  Jew  in  Asia  who  knew  Greek  perfectly 
and  was,  according  to  Clearchus,  a  Greek  at  heart 
and  a  philosopher.  Megasth.en.es,  a  historian  of  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  says  that  “all 
the  ideas  expressed  by  the  ancients  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  physics  were  also  known  to  non -Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  partly  to  the  Brahmans  of  India,  and 
partly  to  those  in  Syria  called  Jews.”  The  learned 
Greeks  were  naturally  in  sympathy  with  the  mono¬ 
theistic  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  at  first  assumed  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  them.  Ilecatceus  of  Ab- 
dera,  Strabo,  Varro,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  have 
words  of  praise  for  the  religious  beliefs  and  for  many 
of  the  institutions  of  Judaism.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  religious  isolation  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  contempt  of  the  heathen  beliefs,  created 
much  antagonism. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  b.c.  the  unfriendly 
feelings  toward  the  Jews  found  expression.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Egypt,  where  the  fable  origina¬ 
ted  of  the  Jews  being  the  descendants  of  lepers 
and  unclean  persons.  Hecataeus,  of  Abdera  (third 
century  13. c.)  tells  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt  in  his  history  of  that  country.  According  to 
him  there  was  a  plague  in  Egypt,  which  the  people 


ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  This  they 
thought  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  land  of 
foreigners  not  believing  in  their  divinity.  It  was 
decided  to  expel  them.  The  bravest  and  strongest 
of  the  foreigners  united  and  moved  to  Greece  and 
other  places;  the  lower  classes  settled  in  Judea, 
which  had  been  uninhabited  theretofore.  Descri¬ 
bing  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews  as  established 
by  Moses,  Hecataeus  says  that  Moses  persuaded  his 
followers  that  God  lias  no  form,  and  that  He  is  the 
“sky  surrounding  the  earth.”  Moses,  he  adds,  es¬ 
tablished  laws  prohibiting  humanity  and  hospitality. 

Manetho,  a  learned  Egyptian  priest,  is  quoted  by 
Josephus  as  describing  the  origin  of  the  Jews,  in 
substance,  as  follows:  Amenopliis,  the  king,  com¬ 
pelled  all  the  unclean  persons  and  lepers,  numbering 
80,000,  to  work  with  criminals  in  the  stone-quarries 
along  the  Nile.  Among  the  lepers  were  some  learned 
priests.  After  some  time  the  king  allowed  them  to 
leave  the  quarries,  and  gave  them  the  city  of  Avario 
for  their  habitation.  Settling  there,  they  appointed 
a  priest  named  Osarsiph — who  afterward  changed 
his  name  to  Moses — as  their  leader,  repaired  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  called  to  their  aid  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Jerusalem,  which  city  had  been  settled  by 
shepherds  expelled  from  Egypt.  They  made  war 
on  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  for  thirteen  years, 
after  which  the  fugitive  king  returned  with  a  great 
force  and  drove  the  shepherds  and  lepers  into  S}Tria 
(“  Contra  Ap.  ”  i.  26-27). 

The  same  story  with  variations  is  repeated  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (first  century  b.c.).  Cleomedes 
refers  to  the  “  beggars  ever  present  near  the  syna¬ 
gogues  ” ;  and  Agathar chides  (second  century  b.c.) 
says  that  the  Jews  spend  every  seventh  day  in  idle¬ 
ness,  discarding  their  weapons,  and  playing  in 
their  temple.  According  to  Josephus,  Apollonius 
Molo  (a  contemporary  of  Cicero)  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Jews,  “in  which  he  scattered  his  asper¬ 
sions  in  all  directions  throughout  the  work.”  He 
calls  Moses  “a  conjurer  and  deceiver,” and  the  Jews 
he  describes  as  “godless  and  hostile  to  other  men.” 
Strabo,  the  geographer  ( c .  60  B.C.-25  c.e.),  does  not 
repeat  the  story  of  the  Jews  being  descendants  of 
lepers,  though  he  evidently  follows  Diodorus  in  his 
representation  of  Jewish  theology.  While  Man- 
etho  ascribes  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  to  the  king’s 
desire  to  regain  the  favor  of  the  gods,  Chasremon,  a 
Stoic  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  traces 
it  to  a  dream  which  Amenopliis  had  and  in  which 
the  goddess  Isis  appeared  to  him.  Isis  rebuked  the 
king  for  allowing  her  temples  to  be  demolished  in 
the  war.  “Pliritiphantes,  the  sacred  scribe,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  if  he  would  purge  Egypt  of  the 
men  who  were  diseased  he  should  no  longer  be 
troubled  with  such  apparitions.  Amenopliis  there¬ 
upon  collected  250,000  unclean  persons  and  drove 
them  out  of  Egypt.  The  leaders  of  these  people, 
called  Moses  and  Joseph,  made  their  way  to  Pelu- 
sium,  united  with  380,000  men  whom  Amenopliis 
would  not  allow  to  enter  the  country,  made  war 
on  Egypt,  and  overran  the  land  for  thirteen  3rears. 
The  son  of  Amenopliis,  when  he  attained  to  man¬ 
hood,  drove  these  persons  into  Syria.” 

Lysimaehus  of  Alexandria  is  also  mentioned  and 
criticized  by  Josephus.  The  version  by  Lysimaelius 
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from  the  Christians.  Tin's  Jewry  extended  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  between  the  gates 
De  la  Mata  and  Do  Calatrava,  along  the  wall  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Calle  de  la  Paloma  or  De  Loga- 
nitos,  as  it  is  called  in  all  documents;  on  the  north 
and  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  the  streets  De  Cala¬ 
trava  and  Lanza,  as  well  as  the  street  De  la  Mata. 
It  formed  a  large  square  which  was  divided  from 
west  to  east  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Jews’ 
street  proper,  or  the  Calle  de  la  Juderia,  The  Jews’ 
street  (which  was  called  "Calle  de  Barrio  Nuevo ” 
after  1391,  “  Calle  de  la  Inquisicion  ”  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  is  now  known  as 
the  “  Calle  de  la  Libertad  ”)  had  on  its  right  Calle 
de  la  Culebra,  Calle  de  Sangre,  and  Calle  de  Lobo; 
on  its  left,  Calle  de  Tercia,  Calle  de  Combro,  and 
Calle  de  Refugio.  Calle  de  la  Barrera,  now  called 
“Com pas  de  S.  Domingo,”  and  Calle  de  la  Pena, 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  first  three  streets,  the 
Great  Synagogue  being  situated  between  them.  No 
traces  remain  of  the  other  synagogues  of  Villa  Real. 
The  Jewish  cemetery  (Fonsario  de  los  Judios),  hav¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  feet,  was  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  between  the  roads 
De  la  Mata  and  De  Calatrava,  on  the  street  leading 
along  the  Guadiana. 

The  Jews  of  Villa  Real  traded  extensively  in  the 
products  of  the  country  and  in  other  goods,  which 
they  exposed  for  sale  in  the  large  markets  called 
“Alcana”  or  “ Alcaiceria, ”  They  also  lent  money 
to  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
Trade  city  and  vicinity ;  but  their  monetary 

of  Jews,  transactions  occasioned  frequent  com¬ 
plaints.  In  a  decree  of  Sept.  5,  1292, 
the  king,  Sancho  IV.,  permitted  the  Jews  to  charge 
three  or,  at  the  utmost,  four  per  cent  interest.  One 
of  the  richest  Jews  of  Villa  Real  was  Don  Zulema 
aben  Albagal,  who,  like  his  son-in-law,  Abraham 
aben  Xuxen  (Susan),  was  a  mill-owner  and  a  farmer 
of  the  royal  taxes,  and  had  business  relations 
with  the  grand  masters  of  the  Order  de  Calatrava, 
which  was  very  powerful  in  the  city.  Donna  Maria 
de  Molina,  the  wife  of  Sancho  IV.,  and,  after  his 
death,  regent  of  Castile,  protected  the  Jews  and 
guarded  their  privileges  during  the  continuous  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  of  the  country,  because  she  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  taxes  they  paid.  Like  all  the  Jews 
of  Castile,  those  of  Villa  Real  enjoyed  peace  during 
the  reign  of  Pedro  I.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  punishments  which  Henry  II.,  after  Pedro’s 
death,  indicted  upon  the  aljama  of  Toledo.  For 
faithful  services  to  Henry  II.,  the  grand  master  of 
Calatrava  received  a  grant  of  from  500  to  1,000 
maravedis,  “payable  from  the  taxes  of  the  Jews 
residing  between  Guadalerza  and  Puerto  de  Mu- 
radal,  together  with  Villa  Real  and  its  vicinity.” 
This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Juan  I.  (Aug., 
1379). 

The  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  1391  visited 
Villa  Real  in  all  its  horrors.  “  The  storm  swept  over 
Muradal  and  fell  with  equal  severity  upon  Villa 
Real,”  writes  a  contemporary  chronicler.  On  a  day 
not  precisely  indicated,  but  probably  between  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  of  June,  the  mob  rushed  into 
the  Jewry  and  plundered  the  dwellings,  the  ware¬ 
houses,  and  the  synagogues.  Every  Jew'  that  re¬ 


sisted  was  mercilessly  cut  down,  and  the  whole 
Jew’ry  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  All  the  Jews 
who  did  not  seek  safety  in  iliglit  were 
Persecu-  baptized.  According  to  a  document 
tion  dated  Aug.  0>,  1393,  the  Great  Syna- 
in  1391.  goguc,  with  its  outbuildings  and  the 
Jewish  cemetery,  was  presented  by 
the  king,  Don  Henry  III.,  to  his  steward,  Gonzalo 
de  Soto,  wiio  sold  it  in  139S  for  a  consideration  of 
10,000  maravedis  to  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Villa  Real, 
the  last  named  intending  it  for  a  monastery  dedi¬ 
cated  to  San  Domingo. 

Notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
the  secret  Jew's,  or  Maranos,  were  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Christians.  In  June,  1449,  a  bloody  battle  oc¬ 
curred  betw'een  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Villa 
Real  and  the  Maranos,  wiio  were  mostly  tax-farmers 
and  tax-gatherers.  The  first  victim  was  Alfonso  de 
Cota,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  wiiose  house  was 
stormed  and  plundered.  The  mob,  led  by  knights 
and  nobles,  rushed  into  the  quarter  De  la  Magda¬ 
lena,  -where  the  richest  Maranos  were  living,  and 
into  the  former  Jewrry,  robbing,  plundering,  and 
killing.  The  corpses  of  the  noblest  Maranos  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  hung  up  by  the 
legs  in  the  public  places.  The  ringleader,  Pedro 
Sarmicnto,  led  away  200  mules  laden  v7ith  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  tapestries,  and  everything  portable  of  sufficient 
value  to  tempt  cupidity;  he,  as  -well  as  all  the  other 
miscreants,  went  unpunished.  Thenceforth  no  Ma- 
rano  was  allowed  to  hold  public  office  at  Villa  Real. 
The  chroniclers  say  that  it  is  doubtful  wiiether  any 
Jew’s  ever  returned  to  the  city  after  this  occurrence. 
In  April,  1483,  the  activities  of  the  Inquisition  were 
extended  to  Villa  Real;  the  first  victims  being  the 
rich  tax-collector  Juan  Gonzales  Pampan  and  his 
wife,  known  as  “La  Pampana.” 

Bibliography:  Luis  Delpado  Merclian,  Historia  Dncumen- 
tarta  de  Ciudad  Real ,  Ciudad  Real,  189(3  ^  Boldin  Acad. 
Ilist.  xx.  402  et  scq. 

g.  M.  K. 

CIVIDALI:  Italian  city,  in  the  province  of  Udine. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Friuli,  now7  di¬ 
vided  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Aside  from  cer¬ 
tain  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Cividali  Museum, 
which  w’ould  date  the  first  Jewish  settlement  at 
about  604  is.c.,  the  first  mention  of  Jew7s  is  by 
Paulus  Diaconus,  who  refers  to  it,  and  by  the 
council  at  Friuli  in  796,  which  complained  that 
the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jew7s  celebrated  the 
Sabbath.  The  chroniclers  state  that  Cividali  was 
the  rallying-point  of  the  Jews  from  Goritz,  Triest, 
and  Vienna.  There  is  also  a  report  that  Jewish 
corpses  •were  brought  to  Cividali  for  burial  from 
distant  countries,  even  from  Moravia.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  near  the  city  wall  gave  to  that  quarter  the 
name  “Zudaica,”  which  name  it  still  bears. 

The  graves  found  there  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  earliest  decipherable  inscriptions  being 
of  the  3Tear  1428,  1464,  and  1606.  In  1646  that  part 
of  the  city  wall,  as  w’ell  as  part  of  the  cemetery, 
was  destroyed. 

The. presence  of  Jew7s  in  Cividali  at  an  early  date 
is  shown  by  the  fact  of  Jewish  families  bearing  the 
name  of  that  town.  At  the  present  day  (1902)  there 
are  no  Jews  residing  there. 
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g.  I.  E. 

CLAAR,  EMIL :  Austrian  poet,  playwright, 
and  actor;  born  Oct.  7,  1842,  in  Lemberg.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  study¬ 
ing  medicine;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  his  relatives,  he  adopted  a  commercial  career. 
After  long  struggles  he  determined  to  give  this  up 
also  and  to  become  an  actor.  He  made  his  debut  in 
1SG0  at  the  Vienna  Burgthcatcr,  and  afterward 
played  in  Graz,  Linz,  and  the  Berlin  Hoftheatcr. 
Subsequently  Claar  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  city 
theater  of  Lcipsic,  and  remained  there  for  five  years, 
and  during  the  later  part  of  this  period  also  acted  as 
a  dramatic  collaborator  of  Laube.  From  Leipsic 
Claar  went  to  Weimar,  becoming  there  stage-mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Court  Theater  till  1872,  when  he  gave  up 
tills  position  and  became  chief  stage-manager  of  the 
Landcstheater  at  Prague.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
director-manager  of  the  Berlin  Besidenztheater,  and 
lias  since  July  1,  1879,  been  superintendent  of  the 
United  City  Theaters  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Besides  two  volumes  of  poems  (“  Gedichte,”  Leip¬ 
sic,  1868;  Berlin,  1885)  Claar  published  a  number  of 
dramatic  productions,  such  as“Simson  und  Delila,” 
a  comedy  (1869);  “  Der  Friede  ”  (1871);  “Auf  den 
Kiiieen,”  a  comedy  (1871) ;  “  In  Hamburg,”  a  comedy 
(1871),  “Die  IIeimkehr,”a  drama  (1872);  “GuteGei- 
ster  ”  (1872) ;  “  Shelley,”  a  tragedy  (1874),  and  others. 

Bibliography:  Gubernatis,  Dictinnnaire  International  cles 
Kerivains  chi  Jour ,  i.,  FJorence,18S8;  Meyers  Knnversations- 
Lcxihnn ;  O.  G.  Fliiggen.  Biotjraph  isch'cs  B'dhncn-Lcxikon 
der  Deutschen  Theater ,  Munieti,  1892. 

s.  B.  B. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS  AND  THE  JEWS; 

The  name  ’Iovdaioc  is  apparently  first  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  a  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century 
b.c.  He  regards  the  Jews  as  a  nation  of  philoso¬ 
phers  who  “spend  their  days  in  discussions  about 
God,  and  their  nights  in  observing  the  stars.”  Aris¬ 
totle  met  a  Jew  in  Asia  who  knew  Greek  perfectly 
and  was,  according  to  Clearclius,  a  Greek  at  heart 
and  a  philosopher.  Megasthenes,  a  historian  of  the 
first,  half  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  says  that  “all 
the  ideas  expressed  by  the  ancients  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  physics  were  also  known  to  non -Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  partly  to  the  Brahmans  of  India,  and 
partly  to  those  in  Syria  called  Jews.”  The  learned 
Greeks  were  naturally  in  sympathy  with  the  mono¬ 
theistic  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  at  first  assumed  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  them.  Hecatseus  of  Ab- 
dera,  Strabo,  Varro,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  have 
words  of  praise  for  the  religious  beliefs  and  for  many 
of  the  institutions  of  Judaism.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  religious  isolation  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  contempt  of  the  heathen  beliefs,  created 
much  antagonism. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  b.c.  the  unfriendly 
feelings  toward  the  Jews  found  expression.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Egypt,  where  the  fable  origina¬ 
ted  of  the  Jews  being  the  descendants  of  lepers 
and  unclean  persons.  Hecataeus,  of  Abdera  (third 
century  b.c.)  tells  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt  in  his  history  of  that  country.  According  to 
him  there  was  a  plague  in  Egypt,  which  the  people 


ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  This  they 
thought  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  land  of 
foreigners  not  believing  in  their  divinity.  It  was 
decided  to  expel  them.  The  bravest  and  strongest 
of  the  foreigners  united  and  moved  to  Greece  and 
other  places;  the  lower  classes  settled  in  Judea, 
which  had  been  uninhabited  theretofore.  Descri¬ 
bing  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews  as  established 
by  Moses,  IlecaUcus  says  that  Moses  persuaded  his 
followers  that  God  lias  no  form,  and  that  He  is  the 
“sky  surrounding  the  earth.”  Moses,  he  adds,  es¬ 
tablished  laws  prohibiting  humanity  and  hospitality. 

Manetho,  a  learned  Egyptian  priest,  is  quoted  by 
Josephus  as  describing  the  origin  of  the  Jews,  in 
substance,  as  follows:  Amenophis,  the  king,  com¬ 
pelled  all  the  unclean  persons  and  lepers,  numbering 
80,000,  to  work  with  criminals  in  the  stone -quarries 
along  the  Nile.  Among  the  lepers  were  some  learned 
priests.  After  some  time  the  king  allowed  them  to 
leave  the  quarries,  and  gave  them  the  city  of  Avario 
for  their  habitation.  Settling  there,  they  appointed 
a  priest  named  Osarsiph— who  afterward  changed 
his  name  to  Moses— as  their  leader,  repaired  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  called  to  their  aid  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Jerusalem,  which  city  had  been  settled  by 
shepherds  expelled  from  Egypt.  They  made  war 
on  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  for  thirteen  years, 
after  which  the  fugitive  king  returned  with  a" great 
force  and  drove  the  shepherds  and  lepers  into  Syria 
(“Contra  Ap.”  i.  26-27). 

The  same  story  with  variations  is  repeated  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (first  century  b.c.).  Cleomedes 
refers  to  the  “  beggars  ever  present  near  the  syna¬ 
gogues  ” ;  and  Agatharchides  (second  century  b.c.) 
says  that  the  Jews  spend  every  seventh  day  in  idle¬ 
ness,  discarding  their  weapons,  and  playing  in 
their  temple.  According  to  Josephus,  Apollonius 
Molo  (a  contemporary  of  Cicero)  wrote  a  treatise 
against  the  Jew's,  “in  winch  lie  scattered  his  asper¬ 
sions  in  all  directions  throughout  the  w'ork.”  He 
calls  Moses  “a  conjurer  and  deceiver,” and  the  Jew-s 
he  describes  as  “godless  and  hostile  to  other  men.” 
Strabo,  the  geographer  (c.  60  b.c.-25  c.e.),  does  not 
repeat  the  story  of  the  Jew's  being  descendants  of 
lepers,  though  he  evidently  follows  Diodorus  in  his 
representation  of  Jewish  theology.  While  Man¬ 
etho  ascribes  the  expulsion  of  the  Jew’s  to  the  king’s 
desire  to  regain  the  favor  of  the  gods,  Cheeremon,  a 
Stoic  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  traces 
it  to  a  dream  wiiicli  Amenophis  had  and  in  winch 
the  goddess  Isis  appeared  to  him.  Isis  rebuked  the 
king  for  allowing  her  temples  to  be  demolished  in 
the  war.  “  Pliritiphantes,  the  sacred  scribe,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  if  he  would  purge  Egypt  of  the 
men  wiio  W'ere  diseased  he  should  no  longer  be 
troubled  with  such  apparitions.  Amenophis  there¬ 
upon  collected  250,000  unclean  persons  and  drove 
them  out  of  Eg\r  pt.  The  leaders  of  these  people, 
called  Moses  and  Joseph,  made  their  way  to  Pelu- 
sium,  united  with  3S0,000  men  wiiom  Amenophis 
would  not  allows  to  enter  the  country,  made  wTar 
on  Eg}rpt,  and  overran  the  land  for  thirteen  years. 
The  son  of  Amenophis,  viien  he  attained  to  man¬ 
hood,  drove  these  persons  into  Syria.” 

Ly  simachus  of  Alexandria  is  also  mentioned  and 
criticized  by  Josephus.  The  version  by  Ly  simachus 
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— thanks  to  Apion  and  Tacitus — was  well  known  in 
the  ancient  world.  According  to  him,  in  the  reign 
of  Bochoris,  King  of  Egypt,  the  Jewish  people,  being 
infected  with  leprosy,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases, 
took  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  begged  there  for 
food.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  the 
persons  infected,  there  was  a  failure  of  crops  in 
Egypt.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  being  consulted,  the 
king  was  told  to  drive  into  desert  places  all  impure 
and  impious  men,  and  to  drown  all  those  affected 
with  scurvy  and  leprosy.  The  king  ordered  the 
first  to  be  driven  out,  and  caused  the  others  to  be 
wrapped  in  sheets  of  lead  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  former  took  counsel  together,  selected  a  priest 
named  Moses  as  their  leader,  traveled  amid  great 
privation  until  they  reached  Judea,  conquered  it, 
and  founded  a  city  which  they  named  Ilierosyla 
(from  their  disposition  to  rob  temples),  but  later 
changed  it  to  llierosolyma. 

Apion,  a  grammarian  and  lawyer  of  Alexandria, 
expressed  his  evident  enmity  to  the  Jews  by  collect¬ 
ing,  from  whatever  source,  all  current  stories  un¬ 
favorable  to  them.  He  repeats  the  story  of  their 
descent  from  unclean  persons,  represents  their  laws 
as  antagonistic  to  those  of  their  neighbors,  and  de¬ 
scribes  also  their  Temple  and  its  interior.  He  even 
goes  a  step  further  and  adds  another  fable — an  in¬ 
vention  of  his  own  most  probably.  He  relates  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  capture  every  year 
some  Greek  stranger,  to  fatten  him  with  good  food, 
to  kill  him  in  sacrifice,  and  to  eat  his  entrails.  Sto¬ 
ries  similar  to  the  above  found  credulous  hearers, 
made  curious  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  customs  of  the  Jews,  so  different  from  those  of 
other  peoples,  formed  a  fruitful  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion  ;  as,  for  instance,  their  abstinence  from  pork, 
their  rite  of  circumcision,  their  Sabbath,  etc. 

The  claim  of  the  Jews  that  theirs  was  the  only 
true  religion  created  not  only  interest,  but  also  en¬ 
mity.  Celsus  (second  century  c.e.),  who  wrote 
against  Christians,  also  mentions  the  Jews.  He  ac¬ 
cuses  them  of  never  having  given  anything  useful 
to  the  world  and  of  never  having  earned  the  respect 
of  other  peoples.  They  worship  the  imaginary,  and 
neglect  what  is  real;  they  look  down  upon  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  non- Jews,  and  try  to  induce  others  to  adopt 
the  same  views.  Philostratus  (180-250  c.e.)  can  not 
understand  why  Home  takes  so  much  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews.  “From  olden  times,”  he 
says,  “  the}7  have  been  opposed  not  only  to  Home, 
but  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  People  who  do  not 
share  with  others  their  table,  their  libations,  their 
prayers,  their  sacrifices,  are  further  removed  from  us 
than  Susa,  or  Bactria,  or  even  farthest  India.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  the  character  of  the  Jews  seems  to  change 
in  the  eyes  of  pagans :  they  cease  to  be  a  nation, 
and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  body. 
Proselytism  becomes  a  feature  of  their  activity,  and 
is  beginning  to  cause  concern.  Dion  Cassius  (150- 
286  c.e.)  writes:  “I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
term  '  Jew/  The  name  is  used,  however,  to  desig¬ 
nate  all  who  observe  the  customs  of  this  people, 
even  though  they  be  of  different  race.  Therefore 
we  find  them  also  among  native  Romans.  The  Jews 
differ  from  all  other  peoples  in  their  whole  manner 


I  of  life,  but  especially  in  that  they  do  not  honor  any 
of  the  other  gods,  but  worship  with  much  fervor 
only  one.  Even  at  Jerusalem  they  never  had  an 
image  of  their  divinity;  they  believe  Him  to  be  in¬ 
effable  and  invisible.  .  .  .  The  day  of  Saturn  is  de¬ 
voted  to  him.  On  this  day  they  carry  out  many 
peculiar  rites,  and  consider  it  a  sin  to  work.  All 
that  relates  to  this  God,  His  nature,  the  origin  of 
Ills  worship,  and  of  the  great  awe  with  which  He 
inspires  the  Jews,  has  been  told  long  ago  by  many 
writers.”  In  the  same  century  Porphyry,  a  Neo¬ 
platonic  philosopher,  gives  some  oracles  of  Apollo. 
Among  other  tilings,  he  says:  “The  way  of  the 
happy  is  steep  and  rough,  .  .  .  and  the  Phenicians, 
Assyrians,  Lydians,  and  the  race  of  Hebrew  men 
taught  many  ways  of  the  happy.  .  .  .  The  Chal- 
deaus  and  Hebrews  alone  received  wisdom  as  their 
destiny,  worshiping  in  a  pure  manner,  the  self-pro¬ 
duced  Iluler  as  God.  ” 

The  Roman  writers  devote  considerably  more 
attention  to  the  Jews  than  do  the  Greek.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Jews,  whose  numbers  in  Koine  had  largely 
increased.  Cicero,  the  great  orator,  philosopher, 
and  statesman  (108-43  b.c.),  often  refers  to  the  Jews 
in  his  orations,  and  in  a  tone  of  evident  enmity.  He 
calls  them  “  nations  born  to  slavery  ” ;  and  in  his 
defense  of  Flaccus  lie  says,  among  other  things: 
“While  Jerusalem  maintained  its  ground  and  the 
Jews  were  in  a  peaceful  state,  their  religious  rites 
were  repugnant  to  the  splendor  of  this  empire,  the 
weight  of  our  name,  and  the  institutions  of  our  an¬ 
cestors;  but  they  are  more  so  now,  because  that  race 
has  shown  by  arms  what  were  its  feelings  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  supremacy;  and  how  far  it  was  clear  to 
the  immortal  gods,  we  have  learned  from  the  fact 
that  it  lias  been  conquered,  let  out  to  hire,  and 
enslaved.” 

Horace  (65-8  b.c.)  refers  in  his  satires  to  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  the  Jews  try  to  convert  people 
to  their  religion,  and  ridicules  their  Sabbath.  Ovid 
also  refers  to  “the  seventh  day  kept  holy  by  the 
Syrian  Jew.”  Seneca  (d.  65  c.e.)  strongly  at¬ 
tacks  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  He  denies  the  utility 
of  such  an  institution,  and  considers  it  even  injuri¬ 
ous;  for  the  Jews,  “by  taking  out  every  seventh 
day,  lose  almost  a  seventh  part  of  their  own  life  in 
inactivity,  and  many  matters  which  are  urgent  at 
the  same  time  suffer  from  not  being  attended  to.” 
Seneca  admits  the  great  moral  power  of  “  this  most 
outrageous  nation,”  and  considers  their  successful 
proselytizing  as  an  instance  where  “the  conquered 
have  given  laws  to  their  conquerors.” 

Martial  (d.  104  c.e.)  repeatedly  pokes  fun  at  the 
Jews,  their  Sabbath,  the  offensive  odor  of  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  Sabbath,  their  custom  of  circumcision,  and 
their  beggars.  Juvenal  (d.  140  c.e.)  also  mentions 
the  groat  swarms  of  Jewish  beggars  and  their  ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  the  abstinence  of  the  Jews  from  the 
flesh  of  swine,  etc.  Tacitus  in  his  history,  written 
between  104  and  109  c.e.,  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  Jews.  lie  derives  his  information  from  the 
Greek  writers,  and  repeats  the  fable  of  the  Jews 
being  descendants  of  unclean  persons,  of  lepers,  etc. ; 
tells  of  their  wanderings  and  their  suffering  in  the 
desert;  discourses  about  Moses  and  the  laws  that  he 
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established  contrary  to  those  of  oilier  nations;  and 
attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  their  various 
customs.  He  says: 

“These  rites  and  ceremonies,  however  introduced,  have  the 
support  of  antiquity;  hut  other  institutions  have  prevailed 
union#  them,  which  are  tainted  with  low  cunning.  For  the 
refuse*  of  other  nations,  having  renounced  the  religion  of  their 
own  country,  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  gifts  and  offerings 
to  Jerusalem ;  hence  the  wealth  and  growth  of  Jewish  power. 
And,  whilst  among  themselves  they  keep  inviolate  faith  and  are 
always  prompt  in  showing  compassion  to  their  fellows,  they 
cherish  bitter  enmity  against  all  others,  eating  and  lodging  with 
one  another  only,  and,  though  a  people  most  prone  to  sensuality. 
Having  no  intercourse  with  women  of  other  nations.  Among 
themselves  no  restraints  are  known ;  and  in  order  that  they 
may  be  known  by  a  distinctive  mark,  they  have  established  the 
practise  of  circumcision.  .  .  .  They  show  concern,  however, 
for  the  increase  of  their  population.  For  it  is  forbidden  to  put 
any  of  their  brethren  to  death,  and  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in 
battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  execution er,  are  thought  to  be  im¬ 
mortal  ;  hence  their  desire  to  have  children,  and  their  contempt 
of  death.  .  .  .  The  Jews  acknowledge  one  god  only,  and  con¬ 
ceive  of  him  by  the  mind  alone.” 

These,  in  brief,  arc  tlic  views  held  by  the  classical 
writers  concerning  the  Jews.  Ill  most  cases  they 
are  far  from  complimentary.  These  unfriendly,  un¬ 
just,  and  at  times  very  naive  opinions  are  expressed 
by  writers,  many  of  whom  in  other  cases  show 
much  kindly  yet  critical  judgment.  In  fact,  to 
them  can  be  attributed  the  lack  of  familiarity  of  the 
ancient  world  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
as  is  amply  proved  by  Josephus  in  his  work  “Con¬ 
tra  Apionem  ” ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
social  and  religious  isolation  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
contempt  for  the  pagan  beliefs,  that  gave  birth  to 
an  enmity  that  has  descended  to  more  recent  times. 

Bibliography  :  Reinach,  Tex  to*  cV  Auteurs  Grccs  et  Romaim 
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menta ,  Jena,  1832 ;  Gill,  Notices  of  the  Jews  and  Their  Conn- 
try  hi/  the  Classic  Writers  of  Antiquity ,  London,  1873; 
Pereferkovieh,  review  of  the  above-cited  work  of  Reinach, 
in  Voskhod,  1890,  ix.;  M.  Joel,  Die  Angriffc  des  Heiden - 
thums  Gcgen  die  Jude.n  und  Christen ,  1879;  idem,  Blicke 
i n  die  Rcligionsgcsch.  ii.  90,  Breslau,  1883 ;  Schurer,  Gcsch .  ii. 
519  ctseq.;  Hild,  Lcs  Juifs  d  Rome  Deviant  V Opinion  et 
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o.  J.  G.  L. 

CLAUDIUS  (Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus)  :  Homan  emperor,  41-54  c.e. 
Claudius  was  the  second  son  of  Drusus,  the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Being  of  a  feeble  consti¬ 
tution,  and  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  he  was 
slighted  by  everybody,  even  by  his  own  mother. 
During  his  reign  both  his  freedmen  and  his  wife 
Agrippina  exerted  a  great  influence  over  him.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Agrippina,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession 
of  Nero,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  had  Claudius 
poisoned. 

After  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Claudius  had  been 
brought  forth  from  his  hiding-place  by  a  pretorian 
and  proclaimed  emperor.  Thanks  to  the  advice 
and  diplomatic  skill  of  his  friend,  the  Jewish  king 
Agrippa  I.,  the  accession  of  Claudius  was,  on  the 
following  day,  recognized  by  the  senate.  In  return 
he  confirmed  Agrippa  in  his  possession  of  the  domin¬ 
ions  granted  him  by  Caligula,  and  added  thereto 
Judea  and  Samaria,  so  that  Agrippa  had  now  under 
his  rule  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Herod.  He 
also  interposed  between  the  Jewish  and  the  pagan 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  in  open  hostility 


to  one  another  since  38  c.e.  The  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Jewisli  Alexandrians,  Isidorus  and  Lampon,  were 
called  to  account  in  Borne,  and  executed  (Wilcken, 
in  “  Hermes,”  xxx.  481  et  seq. ;  “  Berliner  Philol.  Wo- 
cliensclirift,”  189G,  pp.  1617  et  seq. ;  ib.  1897,  pp.  410 
ctseq. ;  Tli.  Reinach,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxi.  161 
etseq. ;  ib.  xxxii.  160;  ib.  xxxiv.  296;  Weil,  in  “Revue 
des  Etudes  Grecques,”  xi.  243  et  seq. ;  Mommsen,  in 
“  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,”  1898,  p. 
498;  idem  “  Romisclies  Strafrecht,”  p.  265;  Mitteis, 
in  “Hermes,”  xxxiv.  88  etseq.).  The  governor  of 
Eg3rpt  was  ordered  to  suppress  the  disorder;  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  had  their  privileges  reconfirmed; 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippa  and  Herod,  an 
edict  of  tolerance  was  issued  for  the  Jews  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa  his 
kingdom  was  again  taken  under  Roman  administra¬ 
tion.  Repeated  charges  brought  against  the  gov¬ 
ernor  by  Jewish  envoys  received  favorable  attention 
from  the  emperor,  owing  chiefly  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Agrippa  the  Younger.  Thus,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  the  garments  of  the  high  priest  were  handed 
back  to  the  Jews;  and  Agrippa’s  brother  Herod  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Temple,  with  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  high  priests.  On  the  decision  of  Clau¬ 
dius  in  a  dispute  between  Samaritans  and  Judeans, 
see  C umax us. 

The  Jews  in  Rome  itself,  however,  in  the  year  49, 
were  forbidden  to  hold  religious  gatherings,  owing 
to  continued  disturbances  resulting  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  Christian  Messianic  sermons.  No  expul¬ 
sion  took  place;  but  many  Jews  no  doubt  left  Rome 
voluntarily.  However,  this  measure  of  Claudius 
was  certainly  not  directed  against  the  Jewish 
religion. 
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G.  H.  Y. 

CLAUDIUS,  RUTILIUS  NAM  ATI  ANUS  : 

Roman  poet.  He  held  high  public  offices  in  Rome, 
blit  returned  (416)  to  Gaul,  the  land  of  his  birth,  after 
the  devastation  of  the  latter  by  the  Goths.  He  depicts 
his  return  in  his  poem  “  De  Reditu  Suo.  ”  As  a  poly¬ 
theist  he  was  antagonistic  to  Judaism:  and  his  aver¬ 
sion  was  the  more  emphatic  because  he  wished  there¬ 
by  to  strike  covertly  at  Christianity.  He  scorned 
the  Jews  mainly  on  account  of  their  dietary  laws, 
their  rite  of  circumcision,  and  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  He  ends  his  diatribes  by  express¬ 
ing  the  wish  that  Pompey  and  Titus  had  never  sub¬ 
dued  the  Jews,  for  the  insidious  plague  was  spread¬ 
ing  farther  than  before,  and  the  vanquished  had 
subdued  the  victors. 

His  poems  were  edited  by  Lucian  Muller,  1S70;  a 
German  translation  was  published  in  1872  b}r  Itasius 
Lcmuiacus  (A.  von  Reumont). 
g.  H.  Y. 

CLAVA,  ISAIAH:  Spanish  poet  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Spanish  a 
Purirn  song,  under  the  title  “  Cancio  de  Purim,  Es- 
tablecido  Sobre  su  Historia,  Echo  por  un  Anonimo, 
y  Ah  ora  Nuevamente  Sacado  del  Hebravco  al  Es- 
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pagnol,”  Amsterdam,  1772.  The  poem  contains  110 
strophes  of  nine  lines  each. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling-,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud .  p.  38. 
g.  M.  K. 

CLAVERINGr,  ROBERT  :  Bishop  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough  and  Christian  Hebraist;  born  in  1671;  died 
Juty  21,  1747.  He  was  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  from  1715  until  his  death.  In  1705  at 
Oxford  he  published  a  translation  of  Maimonides’ 
“  Yad,”  Hilkot  Talmud  Torah  and  Teshubah. 

Bibliography:  Diet.  National  Biography ;  Steinsclmeider, 
Cat.  Bodl .  col.  847 ;  idem,  in  Zeit.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.  ii.  122. 

T.  J. 

CLAY  (“  homer,  ”  “  tit  ”) :  A  word  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  denote  several  kinds  of  soil,  including 
the  clays  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  loam  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Clay,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  “a  mixture 
of  decomposed  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Alumina, 
silica,  and  potash  are  the  principal  constituents; 
but  along  with  these  may  be  variable  quantities  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  which  give  variety  both 
to  the  quality  and  color”  (Hull,  in  Hastings’  “Diet, 
of  the  Bible,”  s.v.).  Clay  was  used  among  ancient 
peoples  and  in  Biblical  times  for  at  least  three  spe¬ 
cific  purposes:  (l)  for  making  bricks ;  (2)  for  making 
pottery;  (3)  as  writing-material. 

(1)  For  Making  Bricks :  The  great  mounds  of  earth 
marking  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  testify  to  the 
prevalent  use  of  clay  bricks  as  building-material. 
Throughout  Babylonia,  and  mainly  in  Assyria,  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  the  chief  materials 
of  which  the  people  built  their  magnificent  palaces 
and  huge  and  massive  city  walls.  Lower  Egypt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  representations  in  the  picture's  of  an¬ 
cient  life,  and  to  the  remains  discovered  by  Naville  at 
Tell  el-Maskhuta,  has  always  been  a  place  where 
brickmaking  was  an  important  industry.  Most  of 
its  villages,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  of  sun-dried  brick. 

(2)  For  Making  Pottery  :  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Palestine, 
and  Assyria  remains  are  found  of  the  potter’s  art. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  potter  at  his  wheel  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  divine  power  over  the  fate  of  men 
(compare  Jer.  xviii.  1-3;  Isa.  lxiv.  8;  Rom.  ix.  2). 

(3)  As  Writing- Material:  This  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  use  made  of  clay  in  ancient  times.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  tablets  found  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient,  cities  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  custom.  On  the  soft  material,  carefully  selected 
for  its  freedom  from  hard  bodies,  cuneiform  charac¬ 
ters  were  impressed ;  and  to  preserve  the  tablet  from 
ruin  it  was  carefully  baked.  Some  tablets  were  not 
only  impressed  with  cuneiform  signs,  but  sealed  by 
rolling  over  the  soft  clay  the  private  seals  of  the 
principals  or  witnesses:  such  tablets  are  called  “con¬ 
tract  tablets.”  Others  when  written  were  enclosed 
within  an  envelope  of  clay,  upon  which  the  matter 
of  the  inner  document  was  more  or  less  faithfully 
reproduced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  “  the  evidence  ” 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jeremiah’s  transfer  of 
land  bought  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  refers  to 
a  clay  document  (compare  xxxii.  10-14;  also  Job 
xxxviii.  14).  Up  to  the  present  (1902)  only  one 
cuneiform  tablet  has  been  found  in  Palestine,  that  at 


Tell  al-Hasi.  It  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century 
me. — the  so-called  Amarna  period  (see  Bliss,  “A 
Mound  of  Many  Cities,”  pp.  52-60). 

J-  Jit-  I.  M.  P. 

CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  ANIMALS.— 
Animals  ceremonially  pure  and  lit  for  food,  and  such 
as  are  not.  Biblical  Data:  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  clean  and  unclean  animals  appears  first  in  Gen. 
vii.  2-3,  8,  where  it  is  said  that  Noah  took  into  the, 
ark  seven  and  seven,  male  and  female,  of  all  kinds  of 
clean  beasts  and  fowls,  and  two  and  two,  male  and 
female,  of  all  kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls  that  are 
not  clean.  Again,  Gen.  viii.  20  says  that  after  the 
flood  Noah  “  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar 
that  he  had  built  to  the  Lord.”  It  seems  that  in  the 
mind  of  this  writer  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  animals  was  intended  for  sacrifices  only; 
for  in  the  following  chapter  lie  makes  God  say: 
“Everything  that  movetli  shall  be  food  for  you” 
(Gen.  ix.  3).  In  Leviticus  (xi.  1-47)  and  Deuteron¬ 
omy  (xiv.  1-20),  however,  the  distinction  between 
“clean  ”  and  “  unclean  ”  is  made  the  foundation  of  a 
food-law:  “This  is  the  law  .  .  .  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  between  the 
living  thing  that  may  be  eaten  and  tlie  living  thing 
that  may  not  be  eaten”  (Lev.  xi.  46- 
Distinction  47).  The  permitted  food  is  called 
Between  “clean,”  “pure”  (tin D,  tabor):  the 
“Clean”  and  forbidden  food  is  not  simply  not  clean, 
“Unclean.”  but  is  positively  unclean,  polluted, 
impure  (X£D,  tame),  “an  abomina- 
nation”  (ypW,  shekez).  The  terminology  “clean 
and  unclean  ”  in  the  food -law  has  to  a  certain  extent 
a  different  implication  from  that  borne  by  the  same 
terms  as  used  in  the  sacrificial  law  (see  Sacrifice). 

The  clean  animals  were:  (1)  All  quadrupeds  that 
chew  the  cud  and  also  divide  the  hoof  (Lev.  xi.  3; 
Dent.  xiv.  6);  for  instance,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
goat  (i.e.,  the  sacrificial  animals),  the  hart  and  the 
gazel,  the  roebuck,  the  wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the 
antelope,  and  the  chamois  (Deut.  xiv.  4-5).  Among 
other  forbidden  animals,  the  camel,  the  rock-badger 
(see  Coney),  the  hare,  and  the  swine  were  excluded 
by  name  (Lev.  xi.  4-7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7-8),  probably 
because  used  as  food  or  for  sacrifice  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes. 

(2)  Fish  proper;  i.e.t  “whatsoever  hath  fins  and 
scales  ...  in  the  seas  and  in  tlie  rivers  ”  (Lev.  xi. 
9;  compare  Deut.  xiv.  9). 

(3)  Birds.  Here  the  Law  proceeds  by  way  of 
elimination.  From  the  rather  lengthy  list  of  forbid¬ 
den  birds  (Lev.  xi.  13-19;  Deut.  xiv.  11-18)  it  may 
be  concluded  that  all  the  birds  oY  prey  and  most  of 
the  water-fowl  were  considered  unclean.  The  bat 
closes  the  list. 

(4)  The  winged  creeping  things  “that  go  upon  all 
four”  which  “have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap 
withal,”  of  which  four  kinds  of  locusts  are  named 
(Lev.  xi.  21-22).  All  the  other  creeping  things  (see 
Animals)  are  most  emphatically  and  repeatedly  for¬ 
bidden  and  held  up  as  the  greatest  abomination 
(Lev.  xi.  20,  31-38,  42-43).  xl  list  of  creeping 
tilings  to  be  avoided  includes  the  weasel,  the  mouse, 
four  kinds  of  lizards,  and  the  chameleon  (Lev.  xi. 
29-30). 
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Restrictions  were  also  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  clean  animals:  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  it 
when  the  animal  had  been  torn  in  the  field  by  a  car¬ 
nivorous  beast  (Ex.  xxii.  30),  or  when  it  had  died  a 
natural  death,  or  had  been  carried  oil  by  disease 
(Deut.  xiv.  21).  Although,  however,  the  use  of  such 
meats  rendered  people  unclean,  strictly  speaking, 
tlieir  prohibition  belongs  to  the  law  concerning 
Blood. 

_ Ethnological  View  :  For  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  clean  and  unclean  animals  various  origins 
have  been  suggested;  though  few  of  them  seem  to 
have  fully  satisfied  any  one  but  their  own  origina¬ 
tors.  Omitting  the  most,  ancient  ones  (Origen,  “  Con¬ 
tra  Celsum,”  iv.  93;  ed.  Migne,  xi.,  col.  1171;  The- 
odoret,  on  Lev.  ix.  1,  ed.  Migne,  lxxx.,  col.  299,  and 
others,  analyzed  in  Yigouroux,  “Diet,  de  la  Bible,” 
i.  615  et  seg.),  only  the  most  popular 
Theories  ones  in  our  own  day  need  be  men- 
of  Dis-  tioned.  According  to  Groti us,  on  Lev. 
tinction.  xi.  3;  Spencer,  “DeLeg.  Hebr.  Bit.” 

i.  7,  2;  S.  D.  Michaelis,  “Mosaisclies 
Recht,”  iv.,  §  220,  etc.,  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  is  based  on  hygiene :  it  is  a  sani¬ 
tary  law.  According  to  others,  the  law  was  a  na¬ 
tional  one,  intended  to  separate  Israel  from  the 
neighboring  nations,  Arabians,  Canaanites,  and 
Egyptians  (Ewald,  “  Antiq.  of  Israel,”  pp.  144etseq.), 
and  partly  a  sanitary  one  (Rosemnuller,  “Scholia  in 
Vetus  Testamentum”— Leviticus).  According  to 
Keil,  “Ilandbuch  der  Biblischen  Arehaologie,”  pp. 
492  et  seq .,  the  law  is  a  religious  one,  intended  to 
deter  men  from  the  vices  and  sins  of  which  certain 
animals  are  the  symbols,  which  view  is  a  mere  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  proposed  by 
Philo  (“De  Concupiscentia,”  5-10). 

Of  these  explanations  the  first  two  have  been  re¬ 
futed  by  Sommer  in  his  “Biblisclie  Abhandlungen,” 
i.  187-193;  Keil’s  opinion  has  been  opposed  by  No- 
wack,  “  Lehrbucli  der  Biblischen  Arehaologie,  ”  i.  117, 
and  others.  The  most  popular  theory  at  the  present 
day  is  perhaps  that  offered  by  the  late  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  in  his  article  “Animal  Worship  and  Animal 
Tribes  Among  the  Ancient  Arabs”  (“Journal  of 
Philology,”  1880),  according  to  which  the  unclean 
animals  were  forbidden  because  they  were  totems 
of  the  primitive  clans  of  Israel.  This  theory  has 
been  accepted  by  Cheyne  (“  Isaiah,”  i.  99 ;  ii.  123-124, 
303)  and  Slade  (“Gescli.  Israels,”  i.  408),  but  by 
Dillmann  is  either  entirely  and  without  discussion 
rejected  (“Genesis,”  p.  382),  or  restricted  to  the  pre¬ 
historic  times  of  Israel,  as  being  a  survival  of  the 
old  totem-worship  and  totem-clan  organization,  re¬ 
sembling  in  historic  times  the  case  of  the  horse  in 
England,  which  anthropologists  say  is  not  eaten  be¬ 
cause  it  was  once  sacred  to  Odin,  and  thus  tabooed 
(Joseph  Jacobs  in  bis  “Studies  in  Biblical  Arcbeol.” 
p.  89,  and  similarly  Salomon  Reinach,  “Les  Interdic¬ 
tions  Alimentaires  et  la  Loi  Mosaique,”  in  “Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xli.  144).  See  Blood;  Food;  and 
Totemism. 

Bibliography:  Zapletal,  Der  Totemismus  und  die  Reliction 
Israels ,  in  Jeiv.  Quart .  Rev.  April,  1903;  idem,  Der  Totem¬ 
ismus,  1900;  Levy,  Du  Totemisme  chcz  les  Hchrcux ,  in 
Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  lxxxix.  21-24 ;  Clieyne,  The  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah ,  1SS0-81. 

II.  II. 


- In  Rabbinical  and  Hellenistic  Literature : 

The  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  ani¬ 
mals,  as  described  in  the  Scriptures,  are  more  fully 
drawn  in  the  Halakah.  To  chew  the  cud  and  to 
have  split  hoofs  (Lev.  xi.  3)  are  the  marks  of  the  clean 
tame  quadruped  (“behemah”),  and  the  Talmudic 
traditions  add  that  an  animal  without  upper  teeth 
always  chews  the  cud  and  has  split  hoofs  (see  Aris¬ 
totle,  “Natural  History,”  ix.  50),  the  only  excep¬ 
tions  being  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  which,  in  spite 
of  having  upper  teeth,  chew  the  cud  and  have  split 
hoofs,  and  the  camel,  which  has,  in  place  of  upper 
teeth,  an  incisor  on  each  side  (3^).  Even  the  meat 
of  the  clean  and  the  unclean  animals  can  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  meat  of  the  former  below  the  hip¬ 
bones  can  be  torn  lengthwise  as  well  as  across, 
which,  among  unclean  animals,  is  only  possible  with 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass.  These  differences  apply 
also  to  clean  wild  animals  (minO  iTfl)  as  against  un¬ 
clean  wild  animals  (HNED  «YTI).  In  order,  however, 
to  distinguish  clean  wild  from  clean  tame  animals 
attention  must  particularly  be  paid 
Quadrupeds,  to  the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  former 
must  be  forked,  or,  if  not  forked, 
they  must  be  clear  of  splinters,  notched  with  scales, 
and  be  JYnnn  (“round”),  or,  as  others  read,  nvtnn 
(“  pointed  ”).  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  clean 
wild  animals  from  the  clean  tame  animals,  because 
the  tallow  of  the  former  may  be  used,  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  forbidden,  and  the  blood  of  the  clean 
wild  animal  must  be  covered  up  (Lev.  xvii.  13), 
which  is  not  the  case  with  that  of  other  animals  (Hul. 
59a,  b). 

It  was  hard  for  the  rabbinical  authorities  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  clean  from  unclean  birds,  as  the  Scripture 
(Lev.  xi.  13-19)  enumerates  only  the  birds  which 
shall  not  be  eaten,  without  giving  any 
Birds.  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  clean  birds.  This  is  all  the 
more  important  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  birds 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  followed  by  the 
word  “  lemino  ”  or  “  leminehu  ” — i.e.“  after  its  kind  ” 
—and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  recognize  certain 
fixed  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  follow¬ 
ing  rules  are  fixed  by  the  Talmud,  by  which  a 
clean  bird  may  be  distinguished.  It  must  not 
be  a  bird  of  prey;  it  must  have  a  front  toe,  if 
that  be  the  meaning  of  mW  but  according 

to  most  explanations  the  hind  toe  is  meant.  Al¬ 
though  most  birds  of  prey  have  the  hind  toe,  the 
toes  of  the  clean  bird  are  so  divided  that  the  three 
front  toes  are  on  one  side  and  the  hind  toes  on  the 
other,  while  the  unclean  bird  spreads  his  toes  so  that 
two  toes  are  on  each  side;  or  if  it  has  five  toes,  three 
will  be  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other  (compare 
Rashi  to  Hul.  59a,  and  Nissim  b.  Reuben  on  the 
Mislmali  to  this  passage). 

The  clean  birds,  furthermore,  have  craws,  and  tlieir 
stomachs  have  a  double  skin  which  can  easily  be  sep¬ 
arated.  They  catch  food  thrown  into  the  air,  but  will 
lay  it  upon  the  ground  and  tear  it  with  their  bills  be¬ 
fore  eating  it.  If  a  morsel  be  thrown  to  an  unclean 
bird  it  will  catch  it  in  the  .air  and  swallow  it,  or  it 
will  hold  it  on  the  ground  with  one  foot,  while  tear¬ 
ing  off  pieces  with  its  bill  (Hul.  59a,  61a,  63a).  As 
this  distinction  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  opinions  dif- 
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fered  greatly  during  and  since  Talmudic  times.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud  (IIuI.  62a,  03b),  onty  the 
twenty-four  kinds  of  birds  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  actually  forbidden.  If  certain  birds  are  posi¬ 
tively  known  as  not  belonging  to  these,  no  further  in¬ 
vestigation  as  to  characteristic  signs  is  necessary, 
and  they  may  be  eaten.  The  marks  of  distinction 
are  laid  down  only  for  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  species  is  clean  or  unclean.  Authori¬ 
ties.  especially  in  Germany,  would  only  permit  the 
eating  of  such  kinds  as  have  always  been  eaten 
(JTTIDD).  Accordingly  some  birds  are  permitted  to 
be  eaten  in  certain  countries,  but  not  in  others.  There 
are  man}7'  controversies  in  the  casuistic  literature 
concerning  this  matter.  jNIenahcm  Mendel  Krochmal 
(“Zemah  Zedek,  ”  No.  29),  for  instance,  declares 
the  wild  goose  forbidden,  while  Eybescliiitz  (“Ke- 
reti  u-Peleti,”  §82)  permits  it.  When  the  turkey 
was  brought  to  Europe  Isaiah  Horwitz  forbade 
it  to  be  eaten ;  and  although  his  opinion  did  not 
prevail,  his  descendants  refrain  from  eating  it  even 
to-day. 

In  regard  to  clean  and  unclean  fishes  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Talmud  have  also  made  some  addit  ions  to 
the  regulations  in  the  Scriptures.  While  it  is  stated 
in  Lev.  xi.  9  that  only  those  fishes  are 

Fishes.  to  be  considered  clean  which  have 
scales  and  fins,  the  Mishnah  (Niddah 
vi.  9)  declares  that  all  fishes  with  scales  have, 
doubtless,  fins  also.  According  to  this  all  fishes 
having  scales  but  no  fins  may  be  eaten,  as  under 
that  opinion  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
seal}’  fishes  have  fins ;  apparent  exceptions  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  that  sometimes 
fins  are  so  small  or  rudimentary  that  they  can  not 
be  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fish  with 
fins  may  be  without  scales  and  thus  be  unclean. 
The  formation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  head  also  af¬ 
fords  means  of  distinction.  The  clean  fishes  (Qvn 
Dm.YO)  have  a  perfect  spinal  column,  and  a  head  of 
a  more  or  less  flat  projection;  the  unclean  fishes 
have  no  spinal  bone,  and  their  heads  end  in  a  point 
(‘Ab.  Zarali  39b,  40a).  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  bladder  and  roe  in  clean  and  unclean 
fishes.  In  clean  fishes  the  bladder  is  blunt  at  one  end 
and  pointed  at  the  other:  while  the  unclean  have 
the  ends  either  both  blunt  or  both  pointed.  Whether 
these  marks  can  be  depended  on  when  the  scales  and 
fins  are  absent,  or  when  the  actual  condition  can  no 
longer  be  positively  ascertained,  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  by  old  authorities  (compare  Jacob  b.  Asher, 
Tur  Yoreh  De‘ah,  83).  As  a  “cause  celebre”  of 
modern  times  may  be  mentioned  the  controversy  of 
Aaron  Chorin  with  many  Orthodox  rabbis  concerning 
the  eating  of  sturgeon,  which  Chorin  declared  per¬ 
missible,  contrary  to  all  former  usage. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  four  kinds  of  locust 
permitted  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev.  xi.  21-22)  the  Mish¬ 
nah  (Hul.  iii.  8)  says  that  a  clean  locust  must  have 
four  feet,  two  of  which  are  for  jumping,  and  four 
wings,  which  must  be  long  and  broad 

Insects.  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

But  it  is  still  subject  to  the  restriction 
that,  to  be  eaten,  it  must  belong  to  the  species 
and  there  must  be  a  reliable  tradition  recognizing  it 
as  eatable.  Later  authorities  (compare  Samuel  b. 


David  ha-Levi  on  Yoreh  Dc‘ah,  85)  forbid  its  use 
entirely.  Very  rigorous  are  the  rules  set  down  by 
the  Rabbis  concerning  the  eating  of  “  creeping  things 
which  crawl  upon  the  ground  ”  (Lev.  xi.  41).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rabbis  only  such  “worms”  are  per¬ 
mitted  for  food  as  do  not  live  in  an  isolated  condi¬ 
tion,  but  are  found  only  in  other  substances;  for 
instance,  the  maggots  in  meat,  fruit,  fish,  drinking- 
water,  etc.  But  even  in  such  cases  the  eating  is 
forbidden  if  the  worms  have  been  removed  from  the 
place  in  which  they  originated,  or  if  they  have  left 
that  place  and  returned  to  it,  thereby  practically 
excluding  all  worm-eaten  food  (IIul.  G7a,  b).  The 
conditions  concerning  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
are  very  complicated  (compare  Yoreh  De‘ah,  S4), 
but  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  the  following:  Fruit 
and  vegetables  must  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
use  to  see  whether  they  contain  worms,  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  families  pay  strict  attention  to  the  fact  that 
should  the  food,  after  cooking,  be  shown  to  have 
been  worm-eaten,  it  is  not  fit  for  consumption  (com¬ 
pare  Danzig,  “Ilokmat  Adam,”  pp.  35,  22). 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  reasons  why 
certain  species  of  animals  should  bo  allowed  as  food 
and  others  forbidden.  In  the  Letter 
Reasons  for  of  Aristeas  (lines  144-154)  it  is  ex- 

Distinc-  plained  at  length  that  “these  laws 
tion.  have  been  given  for  justice'  sake  to 
awake  pious  thoughts  and  to  form  the 
character.”  It  is  especially  emphasized  that  birds 
of  prey  have  been  forbidden,  to  teach  that  man  shall 
practise  justice;  and  not,  depending  upon  his  own 
strength,  do  injury  to  others.  The  marks  which 
distinguish  the  clean  animal  are  allegorically  ex¬ 
plained,  as  shown  in  the  following  instance:  To 
have  two  feet  and  split  hoofs  signifies  that  all  actions 
shall  be  taken  with  consideration  of  the  right  and 
wrong  (compare  Allegorical  Interpretation). 
The  martyr  Eleazar,  in  I Y  Macc.  v.  25,  answers  the 
king,  who  ridicules  the  laws  forbidding  unclean  ani¬ 
mals,  “  Whatever  is  congenial  to  our  soul  He  permits 
us  to  eat ;  the  use  of  obnoxious  meats  He  forbade 
us.”  In  this  is  apparently  expressed  the  same  idea 
which  is  stated  later  on  by  Zarza  in  the  words:  “All 
these  things  are  forbidden,  because  they  deprave 
the  blood  and  make  it  susceptible  to  many  diseases; 
they  pollute  the  body  and  the  soul  ”  (Mekor  Hay- 
yim,  “Tazria‘,”  beginning). 

The  prolix  allegories  of  Philo  concerning  the 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (compare  “  De  Agricul- 
tura  Noe,”  xxv.-xxxi.)  have  been  far  surpassed  by 
the  Church  Fathers  (Irenams,  “  Adversus  fhereses,” 
v.  8;  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  “Piedagogus,”  iii.; 
Origen,  Horn.  7  in  Lev. ;  and  many  others),  and 
for  this  reason  in  many  Jewish  circles  no  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  law  whatever  would  be  heard.  One 
should  not  say  “  The  meat  of  the  hog  is  obnoxious 
to  me,”  but  “I  would  and  could  eat  it  had  not  my 
Heavenly  Father  forbidden  it”  (Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
end).  In  Talmudic-Midrashie  literature  no  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  these  laws  nearer  to  human  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  feared  that  much  defining  would 
endanger  the  observance  of  them,  and  all  were  sat¬ 
isfied  “that  they  are  things  the  use  of  which  the  To¬ 
rah  forbids”  (Tanhuma,  Lev.  ed.  Buber,  Shemini,  iii. 
29),  although  they  were  not  capable  of  explanation. 
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}> "’inning  with  Saadia,  the  Jewish  commentators 
started  to  explain  the  Biblical  laws  either  rationalis- 
tjrall  v  or  mystically.  It  is  remarkable  that  Saadia’s 
pu-oiy  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  modern  theory 
of  totemism.  He  asserts,  namely,  that  some  animals 
y/hich  were  worshiped  as  divine  were  declared  eat¬ 
able  as  a  protest  against  that  worship,  and  for  the 
same  reason  others  were  declared  unclean  (“  Kitab 
al-Aiiuumt  Wal-Ptikadat,”  117,  bottom;  Hebrew 
translation,  iii.  2;  ed.  Shield,  p.  61).  Ibn  Ezra  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  unclean  animals  has 
j )(_'(>]!  forbidden  because  it  is  impure  and  obnoxious, 
.and  the  substance  swallowed  and  digested  goes  into 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  who  have  eaten  it  (com¬ 
mentary  to  Lev.  xi.  93;  concerning  other  passages 
of  Ibn  Ezra  compare  Zarza,  l.c.). 

Mahnonides  (“Morch  Nebukim,”  iii.  48)  finds  in 
these  ordinances  mainly  sanitary,  and  partly  esthetic, 
principles.  Similar  is  the  opinion  of  the  great 
French  exegete  Samuel  b.  Meir,  in  his  commentary 
on  Leviticus.  Nall  man  ides  agrees  only  partly  with 
these  theories,  and  mentions  only  one  sanitary  rea¬ 
son  concerning  fishes.  The  clean,  he  argues,  get 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  therefore  pos¬ 
sess  a  degree  of  heat  which  drives  away  too  much 
humidity;  while  the  fishes  without  fins  and  scales, 
which  stay  iu  the  deep  water,  and  especially  those 
in  swampy  water,  possess  a  degree  of  cold  and  hu¬ 
midity  which  acts  mortally.  It  is  different  with  the 
birds,  which,  with  exception  of  the  “  peres  ”  and  “  ‘oz- 
niyyah,”  two  species  of  eagles,  are  all  birds  of  prey, 
the  black  and  thick  blood  of  which  causes  a  marked 
inclination  to  cruelty.  Concerning  the  quadrupeds, 
Nahmanides  wavers  between  ethical  and  sanitary 
reasons,  and  refers  to  non- Jewish  physicians  to  main¬ 
tain  the  objections  to  the  flesh  of  the  hog  (commentary 
on  Lev.  ix.  13;  compare  his  “  Derasha,”  ed.  Jellinek, 
p.  29).  The  explanations  which  Bahya  b.  Asher  (on 
Lev.  xi.)  gives  concerning  the  forbidden  animals  are 
mainly  taken  from  Nahmanides.  He  adds  the  new7 
explanation  that  this  law  is  merely  an  expansion  of 
the  rules  of  the  cult  of  sacrifice,  so  that  many  ani¬ 
mals  which  can  not  be  used  for  sacrifice  shall  not  be 
■eaten  (idem,  IGOd,  ed.  Riva  di  Trento).  Isaac  Arama 
is  especially  opposed -to  sanitary  reasons  (“‘Akedat 
Yizhak,”  part  GO,  ed.  Poliak,  iii.  33b),  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  psychological  and  ethical  motives  only.  “  The 
unclean  animals,”  says  Arama,  “cause  coarseness 
and  dulness  of  the  soul.”  Arama,  evidently  refer¬ 
ring  to  Abravancl,  but  without  mentioning  his  name, 
gives  other  theories  of  Jewish  scholars.  In  his  re¬ 
markable  polemic  against  the  rationalistic  explana¬ 
tion  by  Maimonides  of  the  laws  regulating  food, 
Viterbo  tries  to  show  the  untenableness  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  grounds  (“Ta'am  Zekenim,”  ed.  El.  Ashkenazi, 
pp.  42-43). 

Like  the  Jewish  religious  philosophers,  the  mys¬ 
tics  have  stated  their  speculations  concerning  the 
grounds  of  these  law's.  According  to  the  cabalis¬ 
tic  theory  w’hich  makes  the  negative  Sefirot  the 
eauso  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the 
foliar  (Shemini,  iii.  41b)  explains  that  tlie  unclean 
animals  originate  from  some  of  these  negative  Sefi- 
r°h  ttnd  therefore  they  are  forbidden  as  food;  but  as 
w  it  h  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  all  will  become  purer 
and  nobler,  these  animals  will  then  be  permitted  as 
IV. — 8 


food  (Yalk.  Iladash,  Likkutim,  36,  79).  In  this 
manner  the  mystics  explained  the  idea,  expressed 
in  Midrash  Tehillim  to  cxlvi.,  that  in  the  future  God 
will  declare  the  unclean  animals  clean.  This  Mid¬ 
rash  caused  Abravanel  and  other  Jewish  scholars 
much  embarrassment  (see  Buber,  ad  loc .),  so  that 
several  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  a  Chris¬ 
tian  interpolation;  but  without  reason,  as  similar 
opinions  have  been  held  and  expressed  in  the  remo¬ 
test  time  (compare  Antinomianism),  and  probably 
had  their  origin  in  pre-Christian  times.  Regarding 
the  view  taken  by  Reform  rabbis  and  by  modern 
Bible  exegetes  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  see 
Dietary  Law's ;  Purity;  Reform;  Totemism. 

Bibliography:  HulUn,  59a,  6Glv;  for  the  old  Halakah,  Torat 
Kohanim ,  Shemini ;  Sifrc ,  Bent.,  100-104;  Caro,  Shul- 
han  LAruk ,  Torch  Dc'cih ,  79-S6;  idem,  Bet  Yosef ,  To¬ 
rch  Dedih,  79-86;  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ,  pp. 
14-18;  Wriener,  Speisegesctze,  pp.  298-328. 
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CLEANNESS  AND  UNCLEANNESS.  See 

Purity. 

CLEIF,  DANIEL  HAYYIM :  Russian  rabbi; 
born  in  Amsterdam  1729 ;  died  there  May  14,  1794. 
He  settled  in  Hasenpotli,  in  the  government  of  Cour- 
land,  originally  as  a  jeweler;  later  he  officiated  there 
as  rabbi  for  many  years.  At  this  time  he  wrrote 
“‘Arugali  Ketannah”  (The  Small  Garden-Bed),  a 
booklet  in  wdiich  the  248  mandatory  precepts  are 
formulated  in  rime  (Altona,  1787,  and  reprinted 
several  times).  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

One  of  Cleif’s  sons  w^as  a  physician  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian  government,  with  the  title  of  coun¬ 
cilor  of  state :  he  died  in  the  government  of  Orel  in 
1846. 

Bibliography:  Wunderhar,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Liv- unci 
Kurland ,  Mitau,  1853. 

H.  R 

CLEMENT  XIV.  (LORENZO  GANGA- 
NELLI) :  Two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  pope; 
born  at  San  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  Oct.  31,  1705; 
elected  May  19,  1769;  died  Sept.  22,  1774.  His 
election  was  hailed  with  particular  joy  by  the  JewTs, 
who  trusted  that  the  man  wdio,  as  councilor  of  the 
Holy  Office,  declared  them,  in  a  memorandum  issued 
March  2.1,  1758,  innocent  of  the  slanderous  blood  ac¬ 
cusation,  wmiild  be  no  less  just  and  humane  toward 
them  on  the  throne  of  Catholicism.  In  this  they 
w7ere  not  deceived.  Twro  months  after  his  accession 
Clement  XIV.  withdrew7  the  Roman  Jewrs  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  and  placed  them  un¬ 
der  that  of  the  “Vicariato  di  Roma”  (Aug.  5,  1769). 
Another  token  of  his  benevolence  toward  the  Jews 
was  the  confirmation  (March  29,  1773)  of  the  hull  of 
Clement  VIII.  concerning  the  Jus  Gazaka,  wilich 
wTas  of  very  great  importance  to  the  Roman  Jew*s. 

The  memorandum  of  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganellf), 
referred  to  above,  deserves  special  mention,  as  much 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  therein 
as  from  the  great  authority  of  its  author.  It  was 
called  forth  by  a  blood  accusation  against  the  Jewrs 
of  Yanopol,  Poland.  Alarmed  by  this  frequently 
repeated  accusation,  the  Polish  Jew7s  sent  one  Jacob 
Selek  to  Rome  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  pope. 
Benedict  XIV.  thereupon  ordered  a  thorough  exami- 
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nation  of  the  matter,  and  the  councilor  of  the  Holy 
Ollice,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  (later  Clement  XIV.), 
was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
subject.  "  This  report,  bearing  on  its  title-page  the 
motto  “Non  solis  accusatoribus  credendum,”  was 
presented  to  the  congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
March  21,  175S.  The  author  shows  therein  not 
only  the  groundlessness  of  the  Yanopol  accusation, 
but,  passing  in  review  all  the  principal  cases  of 
blood  accusation  since  the  thirteenth  century,  de¬ 
monstrates  that  they  were  all  groundless.  Only  in 
two  cases  did  Ganganelli  hesitate  to  declare  the  fal¬ 
sity  of  the  accusation;  namely,  in  that  of  Simon  of 
Trent,  in  1475,  and  in  that  of  Andreas  of  Rinn,  in 
1462.  The  future  pope  could  not  very  well  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  canonization  of  these  two  pre¬ 
tended  martyrs  was  undeserved.  But  lie  pointed 
out  that  the  popes  themselves  hesitated  a  long 
time  before  admitting  the  worship  of  Saint  Si¬ 
mon  and  Saint  Andrew ;  the  former  having  waited 
more  than  110  years,  and  the  latter  almost  300  years 
—a  proof  that  the  veracity  of  the  accusation  was 
doubted.  No  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  baptized  Jews,  such  as  Julio  Moro- 
sini  and  Paul  Sebastian  Medici,  who,  in  their  hatred 
of  their  former  coreligionists,  claim  in  their  writings 
that  the  Jews  use  Christian  blood.  Moreover,  these 
writings  were  triumphantly  refuted  by  high  authori¬ 
ties.  Ganganelli  concludes  his  memorandum  by  re¬ 
minding  the  Christians  that  they  themselves  were 
once  accused  by  the  heathen  of  the  same  crime,  as 
attested  by  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  Theodore t, 
and  Rufinus. 

The  effort  of  Ganganelli  was  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Benedict  XIV.,  impressed  by  the  arguments 
in  the  memoir,  declared  the  Jews  of  Yanopol  inno¬ 
cent,  and  dismissed  Jacob  Selekwitli  honors,  recom¬ 
mending  him,  through  Cardinal  Corsini,  to  Visconti, 
Bishop  of  Warsaw,  who  received  orders  to  protect 
the  Polish  Jews  in  the  future  from  such  accusations. 

Ganganelli’s  memorandum  was  translated  into 
German  by  A.  Berliner,  under  the  title  “  Gutachten 
Ganganelli’s  (Clemens  XIV.)  in  Angelegenlieit  der 
Blutbescliuldigung  der  Juden,”  Berlin,  1888.  The 
original  Italian  text  was  published  by  Isidore  Loeb 
in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xviii.  179  et  seq . 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  in  Educatore*  1862,  pp-  257-270; 

Berliner,  as  above;  Levisohn,  Efcs  Damim ,  pp.  107  et  seq.; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  x.  433 ;  Strack,  Das  Blut ,  p.  n>> ; 

Isidore  Loeb,  as  above ;  Vogelstein  and  ltieger,  Gesch.  der 

Juden  in  Bom ,  ii.  240  et  seq. 

J.  L  Br- 

CLEMENTINA  or  PSEUDO  -  CLEMEN¬ 
TINE  LITERATURE:  A  series  of  kindred 
works  of  a  Judseo-Christian  sect  of  tlie  second  cen¬ 
tury,  of  which  only  the  Homilies,  the  Recognitions, 
and  the  Epitomes  have  been  preserved.  The  Homi¬ 
lies,  published  first  in  1853,  present  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues  between  Peter,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  others, 
a  gnostic  system  based  on  revelation.  By  revela¬ 
tion  alone  can  knowledge  be  obtained,  not  by  phi¬ 
losophy  (Horn.  i.  19,  ii.  5).  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  Clement,  who  vainly  tried  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  by  means  of  philosophy.  The  Hom¬ 
ilies  assume  a  twofold  revelation — the  primal  rev¬ 
elation,  and  the  continuous  revelation  through  the 
true  prophets.  The  first  was  given  in  the  act  of 


creation,  especially  in  that  of  man.  The  Homilies 
say,  like  tbe  Mishnah  (Sanli.  37a):  “God  revealed 
Himself  by  making  man  in  His  image;  were  there 
another  god  he  also  would  have  to  reveal  him¬ 
self,  and  create  other  men  in  his  image”  (Horn, 
xvi,  10).  Man  as  the  image  of  God  is  God’s  revela¬ 
tion,  and  as  he  also  has  in  him  God’s  spirit  (-vevfia), 
the  whole  truth  lies  in  him  like  a  seed,  need¬ 
ing  only  to  be  developed.  Had  men  recognized 
the  will  of  God  and  been  ready  to  obey  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  further  revelation; 
but  as  they  have  sinned,  the  primal  revelation  is 
obscured  and  a  new  revelation  is  always  necessary 
(lb.  i.  18,  viii.  5).  This  is  afforded  by  the  true 
prophet,  who  knows  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  His  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  but  is  innate,  as  is  the  spirit  in  him ; 
and  his  revelation  is  not  ecstatic,  but  clear  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  (ib.  ii.  6-12,  iii.  11-20).  The  true  prophet 
has  appeared  not  in  one,  but  in  various  forms; 
changing  name  and  shape,  he  will  traverse  this 
world  until  lie  finds  rest  in  the  coming  world,  aUn> 
/ieMmv  ( ib .  iii.  20). 

Eight  persons  are  exalted  above  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  brought  into  special  connection  with 
revelation— Jesus  and  the  “seven  pillars  of  the 
world,”  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah, Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Moses;  and  among  these  eight  Adam,  Moses, 
and  Jesus  are  preeminent  as  possessing  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  true  prophet  (compare  Uhlhorn,  “Die 
I-Iomilien,”  pp.  164-166).  The  Ilaggadah  (Hag. 
12b)  also  says  that  the  world  rests  on  seven  pillars, 
but  according  to  other  authorities  one  pillar,  pHS 
by  name,  supports  the  world  (compare  Prov.  x.  25). 
’A vafidpTTjrog  (p'HV)  is,  according  to  the  Homilies  (ii. 
6),  the  true  prophet  (compare  also  Suk.  52c  on  the 
liaggadic  interpretation  of  the  “  seven  shepherds  and 
eight  princes  ” ;  Micah  v.  4). 

As  the  person  of  the  true  prophet  is  always  the 
same,  so  the  religion  revealed  by  him  is  always 
the  same:  the  primal  revelations  through  Adam, 

'  through  pure  Mosaism,  and  through 
Theological  Christianity  are  identical  (Horn,  xviii. 
Teaching  of  3).  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this, 
the  Homi-  the  only  true,  religion  is  that  of  the 
lies.  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

“Before  all  things,  consider  that  no 
one  shares  His  rule,  no  one  has  a  name  in  common 
with  Him;  that  is,  is  called ‘God.’  For  He  alone  both 
is,  and  is  called,  £  God.’  Nor  is  it  lawful  to  think 
that  there  is  any  other,  or  to  call  any  other  by  that 
name.  And  if  any  one  should  dare  do  so,  eternal 
punishment  of  soul  is  his”  (ib.  iii.  37).  The  attacks 
on  those  who  deny  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  of  that  unity,  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  Homilies.  The  conception  of  monotheism  is 
entirely  Jewish,  and  all  attempts  to  modify  abstract 
monotheism  in  the  Christian  way  are  emphatically 
rejected.  So  much  stress  is  laid  on  monotheism 
that  it  almost  becomes  pantheism,  God  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  to  Udvt  to  *Ov,  and  everything  else  as  noth¬ 
ing.  He  alone  is ;  He  is  the  tangible  and  the  intangi¬ 
ble,  near  and  far,  here  and  there ;  He  alone  exists. 
He  penetrates  everything.  As  the  sun  warms  and 
illuminates  the  surrounding  air,  so  God  warms  and 
illuminates  the  world ;  He  is  the  heart  of  the  world. 
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and  the  center  from  which  all  life  irradiates  (ib. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  8,  and  passim ;  compare  Uhlhorn,  l.c . 
p.  174).  Although  this  pantheistic  conception  is 
originally  Greek,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
also  known  to  the  Jewish  scholars  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Palestine.  Similar  to  the  statement  in  the 
Homilies  (xvii.  8):  “The  space  of  God  is  the  non¬ 
existent,  but  God  is  that  which  exists,”  is  the  state- 
meiit  in  the  Midrash :  J’Nl  DlpO  Kint? 

IDIpD  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii.  10;  Midi*.  Teh.  xc.). 

From  this  pantheistic  point  of  view  the  Homilies 
regard  the  development  of  the  world  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  within  God ;  the  Trvevfia  (“  spirit  ”)  and  the  c^ua 
(“  body  ”),  which  were  originally  united  in  God,  were 
separated,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  Creation  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
spirit  of  God  changed  into  air,  the  air  into  water, 
and  the  water  into  fire.  The  Homilies  teach  not 
the  emanation  of  the  world  from  God,  but  the  eter¬ 
nal  flux  of  things,  God  being  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  Herein  the  Book  of  Yezirah  corresponds  with 
the  Homilies,  holding  likewise  that  the  world  was 
created  out  of  the  first  four  Sefirot;  the  last  six  Sefi- 
rot  treated  in  this  book — namely,  the  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  space  in  the  two  opposite  directions,  by 
means  of  which,  out  of  the  prototypes  of  the  world, 
the  world  was  produced  as  a  reality — also  occur  in 
a  passage  of  the  Homilies,  which,  however,  has  often 
been  misunderstood  (xvii.  9;  compare  Griitz,  “Gnos- 
ticismus,”  p.  113;  Epstein,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxix.  73). 

Like  the  Book  of  Yezirah  and  the  Cabala  in  general, 

•  the  Homilies  also  hold  the  doctrine  of  contrasts, 
which  constitutes  their  conception  of  the  world. 
All  things  separate  (bix^ C  sal  kvavrlog)  and  go  in 
opposite  directions,  unite,  separate,  and  finally 
unite  again.  As  the  material  world  is  made  up  of 
the  four  elements  mentioned  above, 
Syzygies.  which  oppose  each  other  in  pairs 
(Homilies,  xix.  12),  so  the  spiritual 
world  is  governed  by  contrast.  The  ruler  of  this 
world  is  Satan,  the  ruler  of  the  better  future  world 
is  the  Messiah,  who  was  produced  by  the  spirit  or 
pneumatic  side  of  God.  While  the  greater,  mascu¬ 
line  principle — heaven — earth,  day — night,  sun — 
moon,  life — death;  etc. — has  precedence  in  the  orig-  ; 
inal  syzygial  series,  the  reverse  takes  place  among  j 
men,  the  smaller,  feminine  principle  preceding. 
Hence  in  histoiy,  especially  in  that  of  Israel,  Cain 
is  opposed  to  Abel,  Islimael  to  Isaac,  Esau  to  Jacob, 
etc.  The  principles  that  appeared  separate  in 
Adam  and  Eve,  but  which  are  mixed  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men,  appear  from  time  to  time  separated 
again.  The  final  outcome  of  this  evolution  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  God  by  a  process  of  purification  or  annihila¬ 
tion.  When  the  Messiah,  the  eternal  light,  ap¬ 
pears,  all  darkness  will  vanish  (ib.  ii.  17).  At  the 
resurrection  all  men  will  be  transformed  into  crea¬ 
tures  of  light  so  that  they  may  behold  God  (ib.  xvii. 
16).  This  rests  on  the  assumption  that  He  can  not 
be  seen  by  man  in  the  flesh.  “  He  who  sees  God  can 
not  live  [Ex.  xxxiii.  20],  for  the  excess  of  light  dis¬ 
solves  the  flesh  of  him  who  sees,  .  .  .  but  ...  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  they  shall  have 
been  changed  into  light  and  become  like  the  angels, 
they  shall  be  able  to  see  Him  ”  (l.c.) — a  theory  found 


also  among  the  tannaim  of  the  second  century,  whom 
Akiba  attacked  (Sifra,  Wayikra,  2;  Sifre,  Num. 
103 ;  compare  also  Abba  Arika’s  description  of  the 
joys  of  the  future  world,  when  the  pious  “shall  en¬ 
joy  the  glory  of  God  VTJD  pJHJ ;  Ber.  17a; 

Tan.  iv.  145,  ed.  Buber).  This  is  an  instance  of  that 
anthropomorphic  conception  of  God  which  is  found 
in  the  Homilies  side  by  side  with  the  pantheistic 
conception,  and  although  in  its  present  form  it  be¬ 
trays  attempts  to  reconcile  these  two  diametrically 
opposed  conceptions,  yet  the  contradiction  between 
the  two  is  often  very  marked.  The  anthropomor¬ 
phism  is  less  pronounced  in  the  metaphysical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Homilies;  but  it  forms  the  basis  of  their 
ethics,  which  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (compare  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  Gnostic  Ben  Azzai;  Gen.  R.  xxiv. 
7);  and  this  doctrine  they  can  establish  only  by 
assigning  a  shape  to  God  (compare  especially  ib. 
xvii.  11). 

As  regards  the  attributes  of  God,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  only  given  in  human  similes,  the  Homilies 
hold  that  the  D'Dmn  DTO1  pi"!  JllD  (“justice  and 
mercy  ”)  of  Jewish  theology  (Sifre,  Deut.  27)  consti¬ 
tute  the  nature  of  God  (Homilies,  iv. 

Judaism  13).  It  is  this  conception  especially 
and  Chris-  that  stamps  the  Homilies  as  consisting 

tianity.  entirely  of  Jewish  gnosis,  admitting 
of  no  contrast  between  the  “  righteous  ” 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  “  merciful  ”  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  identifying  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  with  those  of  Moses,  so  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  those  who  follow  Moses  is  as  assured  as  that 
of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus;  the  former,  however, 
must  not  hate  Jesus,  nor  the  latter,  Moses  (ib.  viii. 
6,  7).  Hence  the  Homilies  never  speak  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  their  point  of  view  being  always  designated 
as  the  “Jewish”  one  (see  Langen,  “Die  IOemensro- 
mane,”  p.  90);  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Ganaanite  woman  was  healed  only  after 
the  latter  had  become  a  Jewess  (Homilies,  ii.  19);  that 
is,  had  accepted  the  Jewish  Law.  The  Pentateuch 
did  not  originate  entirely  with  Moses,  for  he  put 
nothing  into  writing ;  and  those  who  recorded  his 
teachings  after  his  death  introduced  much  that  was 
contrary  to  those  teachings.  The  sacrifices  especially 
do  not  belong  to  the  original  Law  (an  Essene  heresy), 
and  as  these  and  similar  interpolations  obscured  the 
meaning  of  the  Torah,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
true  prophet  to  appear  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  the  authors  of  the  Homilies 
conceived  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  decidedly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  and  considered  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  salvation  through  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  as  without  importance.  The  strict  asceticism 
found  in  the  Homilies  may  be  traced  back  to  Essen- 
ism.  It  is  a  sin  to  possess  anything  whatever;  the 
eating  of  meat  is  absolutely  forbidden,  only  bread 
and  water  being  allowed  (compare  Abot  vi.  4) ;  and 
the  Homilies,  like  the  Essenes,  lay  great  stress  on 
ablutions  and  bodily  cleanliness.  Bathing  is  le¬ 
gally  prescribed  after  cohabitation,  as  in  the  Talmud 
(Ber.  21b,  22a) ;  but  marriage  itself  is  highly  regarded 
and  recommended,  even  early  marriage  being  in¬ 
sisted  upon — in  which  points  the  Clementina  follow 
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entirely  rabbinical  Judaism  (Yeb.  vi.  6,  based  upon 
Gen.  i.  28,  ix.  1). 

Tlie  Recognitions  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Rufinus.  Regarding  their  relation  to 
the  Homilies,  and  regarding  the  historical  value  of 
the  Clementina  in  general,  opinions  differ.  While 
Baur  and  many  representatives  of  the  Tubingen 
school  regard  them  as  a  chief  source  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  Harnack  thinks 
that  they  contribute  nothing  toward  determining 
the  origin  of  that  Church.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  Clementina  are  highly  important 
for  the  history  of  gnostic  Judieo-Christianity,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  Jewish  Gnosticism,  being  among 
the  few  extant  literary  documents  of  those  sects. 
Compare  Adam  Kadmox;  Ei.cesaites;  Gnosticism 
and  Judaism;  Simon  Magus. 

Bibliography:  Baur,  Dc  Ebionitarum  Originc- ;  idem.  Die 
ChristUchc  Gnosis;  Bigg,  The  Clementine  Homilies ,  in 
Stadia  Bihlica ,  ii.  157  et  seq.i  llilgenfeld,  Die  Clement i- 
nischcn  Becognitionen  and  Homilicn ,  1848;  idem,  Der 
Unsprung  der  Pscudoelementinischcn  Becognitionen  uml 
Homilicn ,  in  ThcoJogisehe  Jahrbiiehcr .  1854.  pp.  483  etseg.; 
Harnack.  Dogmcngeseh 3d  ed.,  i.  294-otX) ;  Langen,  Die 
Klonvnsromanc ,  1890;  Lehmann,  Die  Gemcntinisehcn 
Schriftcn ,  1809:  Lipsius,  in  Protcstantischc  Kirchcnzci- 
tung ,  1879.  pp.  477  et  seep;  idem.  Die  Quellen  der  Petrus- 
sage;  Schliemann.  Die  Clementine) i,  1844;  Sclnvegler,  Das 
Nachapostolisehc  Zcitedter ,  i.  304  etseg.;  ltitsehl.  Die  Ent- 
stehung  der  Altkatholischcn  Kirche ;  SchalY,  Historg  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ii.  435-44~;  Uhlhorn,  Die  Homilicn  and 
Bceognitionen,  1854;  idem,  in  Beale  ncgldopddie  fur  Pro¬ 
test  a'utische  Th cologic,  3d  ed.,  tv.  11,  171-179;  Cliawner,  In¬ 
dex  of  Noteworthy  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Clemen¬ 
tine  Writings,  1894. 

k.  L.  G. 

CLEOPATRA:  Queen  of  Egypt  52-30  E.c. ; 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Through  her  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  rulers  of  Rome,  Cleopatra  was  of  im¬ 
portance  not  so  much  to  the  Jews  of  her  own  country 
as  to  those  of  Judea.  When  Herod  fled  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  before  Antigonus,  he  turned  toward  Egypt; 
but  it  was  only  after  suffering  many  indignities  at 
Pelusium  that  he  was  enabled  to  embark  for  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  saw  Cleopatra.  However,  although 
she  invited  him  to  remain,  he  hastened  on  to  Rome 
(40  b.c.)  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  13,  §  2;  “B.  J.” 
i.  14,  §  2). 

After  Herod  became  king  by  the  help  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Cleopatra  tried  in  every  way  to  injure  him. 
Alexandra,  Herod’s  mother-in-law,  complained  to 
Cleopatra  that  the  office  of  high  priest  was  denied  to 
her  son  Aristobulus,  and  she  sent  the  pictures  of  her 
beautiful  children,  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  to 
Antony,  at  that  time  held  captive  by  Cleopatra's 

charms.  Antony  desired  the  handsome  j’outh  as  a 
companion  j  anti  it?  prevent  aexoi-o<a.  -wa.s  forced 

to  appoint  Aristobulus  as  high  priest  (35  b.c.). 
Alexandra’s  ambition  went  so  far  as  to  desire  the 
throne  for  her  son.  Hidden  in  coffins,  mother  and 
son  intended  to  have  themselves  transported  to 
Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  but  the  plan  was  discovered, 
and  Herod  had  Aristobulus  secretly  murdered 
(“Ant.”  xv.  2,  5-7;  3,  §§  1-3).  Alexandra  noti¬ 

fied  Cleopatra  of  the  deed  (ib.  3,  §5);  but  Herod, 
protected  by  Antony,  went  unpunished. 

Cleopatra's  ambitious  spirit  seriously  injured 
Herod.  She  not  only  induced  Antony  to  give  to  her 
in  fief  the  entire  coast-line,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
but  appropriated  Jericho,  a  region  of  Judea  rich  in 
palms  and  the  far-famed  balsam.  She  traveled  to 


Judea  by  way  of  Apanuca  and  Damascus;  and 
Herod  was  forced  not  only  to  appease  her  animosity 
with  presents,  but  also  to  rent  Jericho  from  her  for 
a  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  to  send 
her  at  his  own  expense  as  far  as  Pelusium  (ib.  xv.  4, 
1-2;  “13.  J.”  i.  IS,  §  5).  Through  her  machina¬ 
tions  lie  was  drawn  into  a  Avar  with  the  Nabatiean 
king  Mu  lie  h ;  and  when  he  was  victorious,  Cleopatra 
sent  her  general  Athenion  to  help  the  Nabataeans; 
whereupon  the  Jews  were  defeated  and  retired  across 
the  Jordan  (31  b.c.).  Herod  had  great  difficulty  in 
surmounting  the  consequences  of  this  defeat  (“Ant.” 
xv.  5,  §§  3-4;  “B.  J.”  i.  19,  §§  5-0). 

The  anti -Jewish  Ariox  not  incorrectly  looked 
upon  Cleopatra  as  a  ruler  hostile  to  the  Jews;  for 
she  seems  indeed  to  have  been  inimical  to  them. 
Still  Josephus  says(“  Contra  Ap.”  ii.,  §  5)  that  Apion 
should  rather  have  denounced  the  vices  of  this  devil¬ 
ish  woman,  and  thinks  it  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the 
Jews  tiiat  they  received  no  wheat  from  her  during  a 
famine  in  Alexandria.  Cleopatra’s  hatred  went  so 
far  that  when  her  capital,  Alexandria,  had  been  taken 
by  Caesar  Augustus  and  she  had  lost  everything,  she 
conceived  the  idea  that  all  could  }'ct  be  saved  if  she 
should  murder  the  Jews  of  her  city  with  her  own 
hands  (ib.).  Her  death  immediately  afterward  saved 
the  Jews  from  this  fate  (30  b.c.). 

Rabbinical  literature  also  reports  one  of  her  cruel 
deeds.  The  bodies  of  some  of  her  female  slaves, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  were  torn  open 
and  the  contents  examined  (Tosef.,  Niddali,  iv.  17; 
Talmud,  Niddali,  30b).  A  question  that  she  is  said  to 
have  addressed  to  R.  MeYr  (Sanh.  90b)  can  scarcely 
be  historical,  owing  to  the  anachronism  involved  in 
making  them  contemporaries,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reading  Knife  KJDtfe  (“Queen  Cleopatra”) 
in  this  passage  is  a  corruption  of  W'nilTJ 
(“patriarch  of  the  Samaritans”;  see  Bacher,  in 
“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  v.  185,  vi.  159;  idem ,  “  Ag.  Tan.” 
ii.  G8). 

G.  S.  Kr. 

CLEOPATRA  OF  JERUSALEM  :  One  of  the 

nine  wives  of  Herod  I.,  whom  he  married  late  in  life. 
She  bore  to  him  Herod  and  Philippas  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xvii.  1,  §  3;  “B.  J.”  i.  28,  §  4). 

a.  S.  Ivr. 

CLERGY.  See  Priest  and  Priesthood;  Rabbi. 

CLERICAL  ERRORS ;  Errors  made  in  the 
writing  of  documents,  especially  legal  documents,  for 

pr«vontiou  of  ^-1* i^lx  tl.c  jkvsAave  stlUM- 

gent  laws.  The  Jewish  official  scribes  were  notably 
exact  in  the  preparation  of  legal  documents  (Git.  2b); 
for  an  error  was  often  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument.  Care  is  taken  not  to  write  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  indebtedness  on  any  substance  on  which 
it  may  he  easily  altered.  Such  an  instrument  would 
be  absolutely  invalid  even  though  it  were  intended 
to  be  used  immediately  for  the  collection  of  the  debt 
(Slnilhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshcn  Mishpat,  42,  1).  But  if 
the  instrument  is  a  bill  of  sale,  it  is  valid  (ib. ,  gloss), 
because  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  holder  of 
the  instrument  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  terms. 

Some  authorities  adopt  the  general  rule  that  an 
instrument  which  is  not  prepared  in  accordance  with 
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the  rabbinical  ordinances  is  ipso  facto  invalid  (ib., 
a  loss).  The  instrument  of  indebtedness  may  be 
written  in  any  language,  but  the  scribe  must  take 
rttre  that  it  does  not  deviate  from  the  prescribed 
form  of  documents  (ib.  42,  2).  If  an  erasure  is 
made,  it  must  be  noted  on  the  instru- 
Alterations  ment  before  the  witnesses  sign  (ib.  44, 
in  Deeds.  5-11).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  court  to  scan  the  instrument 
carefully  to  note  whether  the  rules  for  writing  it 
have  been  complied  with  (ib.  45,  2). 

These  rules  are  numerous.  The  scribe  must  write 
liis  letters  of  equal  size  and  equidistant  (ib.  42,  3). 
He  must  spell  the  amounts  of  money  in  full,  and  not 
merely  use  the  letters  (corresponding  to  modem  fig¬ 
ures)  to  designate  the  amount  (ib.  42,  4).  He  must 
not  write  at  the  end  of  a  line  words  that  can  easily 
he  altered,  such  as  the  amounts  from  three  to  ten; 
as  these  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  two  can  be 
raised  to  ten  times  their  original  amount  (ib.  42,  4). 
The  failure  to  close  the  instrument  with  the  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  formula,  “  All  is  fixed  and  established,  ” 
is  absolutely  fatal  (ib.  44,  9).  If  the  scribe  has 
omitted  the  date  of  the  instrument,  it  is  nevertheless 
valid,  but  is  no  lien  on.  goods  sold  to  third  persons 
(ib.  43,  1).  If  the  date  is  partially  written,  it  is 
siiihcient;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  scribe  has  omitted 
the  thousands  of  the  date  (ib.  43,  2),  or  has  written 
K on  the  fourth  day,”  omitting  “ beshabbath  ”  (of  the 
week)  (ib.  43,  4),  or  if  he  lias  erred  in  the  day  of  the 
week  (ib.  43,  5).  But  if  the  instrument  is  written 
bv  the  debtor  himself,  it  is  valid  even  though  it  has 
no  date  at  all  and  is  without  witnesses,  and  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  without  the  cus¬ 
tomary  “  livery  of  seizin”  (ib.  40,  2 ;  43,  6).  If  the 
instrument  is  wilfully  antedated  it  is  void;  hut  if 
antedated  by  mistake  it  is  valid,  though  it  can  not 
serve  as  a  lien  on  property  sold  to  a  third  person  (ib. 
43,  8).  If  the  document  is  postdated  it  is  valid  (ib. 
43,  12);  but  a  bill  of  sale  should  not  be  postdated 
unless  this  fact  is  noted  thereon  (ib.  43,  13).  If  the 
date  appears  to  be  a  Sabbath,  or  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment,  the  instrument  is  valid;  for,  inasmuch  as  no 
instrument  can  be  written  on  those  days,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  postdated  (ib.  43,  14;  239,  2). 

I f  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  amounts  mentioned 
in  the  instrument,  tlie  amount  last  stated  governs  (ib. 

42,  5).  If  the  coinage  in  which  pay- 
Contradic-  ment  is  to  be  made  is  not  stated,  the 
tions  and  coinage  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
Erasures.  tract  was  made  governs.  If  the  place 

is  not  stated „  then  tlie  coinage  of  tllG 

place  where  the  debt  is  sought  to  be  collected  gov¬ 
erns  (ib.  42,  14). 

If  there  is  an  erasure  of  one  letter  of  the  name  on 
the  last  part  of  the  instrument,  it  may  he  supplied 
from  the  statement  of  the  name  in  the  beginning; 
but  if  more  than  one  letter  is  obliterated,  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  void.  If  by  the  error  of  the  scribe  there  is 
more  than  one  letter  entirely  omitted  from  the  name 
in  the  last  part  of  the  instrument,  it  is  valid  for  the 
hearer  of  the  last  name,  it  being  presumed  that  the 
scribe  has  erred  in  the  first  name  by  writing  two 
letters  too  many ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
lie  would  err  iu  omitting  two  letters  of  a  name 
(ib.  42,  0). 


All  interlineations,  obliterations,  and  erasures  must 
be  noted  before  the  final  formula;  and  if  they  occur 
in  the  names  of  the  parties  or  in  the  amount,  and  are 
not  so  noted,  the  instrument  is  void  (ib.  44,  5).  The 
formula  used  is  “The  word  ...  is  interlined,”  or 
“The  words  .  .  .  are  obliterated.”  In  bills  of  di¬ 
vorce,  erasures  or  interlineations  in  the  formal  parts 
do  not  alfect  the  validity  of  the  instrument;  but  if 
they  occur  in  the  essential  parts,  it  is  void,  unless 
they  are  noted  at  the  end  as  in  the  case  of  other  in¬ 
struments  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lm-‘Ezer,  125,  19). 
Tlie  modern  rule,  however,  is  stricter  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  such  imperfections  in  the  “get.”  To 
insure  accuracy  and  freedom  from  clerical  errors 
the  Seder  lia-Get  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  Buies  46-52)  pre¬ 
scribes  that  the  writing  must  be  clear  and  neither 
crooked  nor  confused  ;  the  letters  must  he  separately 
written  and  not  joined  together;  the  letters  of  two 
lines  must  not  run  into  each  other;  nor  should  the 
letters  extend  beyond  the  marginal  line.  There  must 
be  no  erasure  of  ink-spots  or  of  words,  no  roughness 
in  the  letters,  and  no  writings  over  erasures.  In 
case  any  of  these  rules  be  violated  a  new  get  must 
be  written. 

Bibliography  :  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat ,  xlii.,  xliii. 

j.  sit.  D.  Y .  A. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND :  Chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  France.  The  origin 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Augusta-Nemetum 
(Clermont)  is  usually  assigned  to  the  third  century 
of  the  common  era.  It  is  said  that  the  first  apostle 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Austremoine  (Stremonius),  was 
killed  about  286,  by  order  of  Lucius,  the  Jewish 
governor  of  Issoire,  by  a  Jew,  the  owner  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  Perrier  (compare  Labbe,  “Nova  Bibliotheca,” 
ii.  482;  Gonod,  “Chronologie  des  Eveques  de  Cler¬ 
mont  ” ;  A.  Tardieu,  “  Histoire  de  Clermont  ”).  This 
is  evidently  a  legend,  as  perhaps  is  also  the  story 
told  by  the  Abbe  Marmeisse  (“Vie  de  St.  Yerny  et 
de  Ste.  Marcel le, ”  Clermont,  1858),  that,  about  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Jewish 
working  man  murdered  a  young  Christian  child 
named  Yerny,  who  was  afterward  proclaimed  a 
saint.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Jews  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  Clermont  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.  They  then  occupied  the  entire  eastern  part 
of  the  market- town  Fontgieve,  called 
Early  “Fontjuifs”  or  “Fontjuifve”  in  the 

History,  fourteenth  century;  and  they  owned 
the  hillock  Montjuzet;  i.e.,  “Mons 
Judaeus”  or  “  Judaicus”  (Coliend\',  “Inventaire  des 
diaries  des  ArcniTes* 

Dome,”  pp.  11,  51). 

Sidonius  Apollinarius,  Bishop  of  Clermont  (472- 
488),  held  the  Jews  in  great  esteem.  He  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  Jew  Gozolas,  servant  of  the 
Bishop  of  Narbonne  (“Epistle,”  vi.  4),  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  bishop  Eleutherus  the  cause  of  a  Jew. 
In  a  third  letter,  addressed  to  the  bishop  Nonnechius, 
Sidonius  Apollinarius  recommends  to  him  Promotus, 
a  Jew  of  Clermont  (lx.  ii.  13).  Bishop  Gallus,  uncle 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  also  showed  good-will  to  the 
Jews.  When  he  died  (551)  the  Jews  of  Clermont 
took  part  in  the  general  mourning,  weeping  for  the 
man  who  had  treated  them  so  kindly,  and  carrying 
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the  wax  tapers  at  his  funeral  (Gregory  of  Tours, 
“Vitae  Patrum,”  vi.  7).  Bishop  Cautious  (551-571) 
esteemed  them  no  less.  “  He  was  dear  to  the  Jews,  ” 
says  Gregory  of  Tours  (l.c.  iv.),  “and  was  much  at¬ 
tached  to  them.”  The  historians  of  Auvergne,  Sa- 
varon  in  his  “Origines  de  Clairmont,”  and  Audigier 
in  his  “Ilistoire  de  Clermont,”  censure  this  prelate 
for  his  familiarity  with  the  Jews,  saying  that  “he 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  not  with  the 
view  of  enlightening  them,  but  in  order  to  buy  his 
furniture  and  jewels  cheap  from  them.”  On  his 
death  the  presbyter  Euphrasies  sent  to  the  king- 
many  valuable  things  which  Cautious  had  bought 
from  the  Jews— a  proceeding  quite  different  from 
those  of  Bishop  Avitus  a  few  years  later  (see  A vitus 
of  Auvergne). 

The  councils  which  met  at  Clermont  in  the  sixth 
century  occupied  themselves  repeatedly  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews.  Those  of  535  and  549  forbade 
intermarriages  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the 
appointment  of  Jews  as  magistrates  of  the  people 
(Cone.  Arverne,  Canons  vi.  and  ix.). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jews  were  living  at  Cler¬ 
mont  at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade  (1096).  Only 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  traces 
of  a  Jewish  community  again  found  in  that  city. 
At  that  time  (1298-99)  the  Jews  of  Auvergne  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury  a  tax  of  992  livres,  6  sous,  6 
deniers  (Library  of  Clermont,  Auvergne  MS.  No.  62; 
compare  “  Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xv.  248).  In  1293 
Jews  dwelt  in  several  market-towns  or  villages  of 
Auvergne,  such  as  Herment,  Ennezat,  Montaigut, 
Lignat,  etc.  (see  article  by  M.  A.  Tardieu,  in  “La 
Depeche  du  Puy-de-Dome,”  Sept.  14, 1891).  At  Or¬ 
bed  lived  one  of  the  disciples  of  R.  Hayyim  of 
Blois,  R.  Isaac,  author  of  “  Menaliel  ”  (The  Guide),  a 
collection  of  ritual  rules  known  only  by  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  it  found  in  the  ritualistic  work  “  Orhot 
Hayyim”  of  Aaron  of  Lunel  (Renan - Neubauer, 
“Les  Rabbins  Francais,”  p.  448).  The  Manuscript 
de  Rossi  313,  3,  cited  b}r  Gross  (“Gallia  Judaica,” 
p.  589),  contains  the  haggadic  explanations  of  Na¬ 
than  ben  Joseph.  This  scholar  probably  came  from 
Clermont. 

There  were  also  Jews,  in  other  French  places 
which  bore  the  name  of  Clermont.  Some  are  found 
in  1321-23  at  Clermont-en-Argonne,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meuse  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  xix. 
257),  and  some  at  Clermont,  Herault,  in  1350-1400 
(S.  Kahn,  “Les  Juifs  de  Tarascon,”  p.  25).  In  1808 
thirty -eight  Jews  were  living  at  Clermont;  in  1901 
it  had  twenty -five  to  thirty  families.  The  commu¬ 
nity  is  part  of  the  consistory  of  Lyons. 

Bibliography  :  In  addition  to  the  citations  in  the  text,  see 
Regcistenzur  Gcsch.  dev  Jadeiu  Nos.  29,  34,  35, 38. 
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CLEVE,  GERMANY.  See  Julicii. 

CLEVE,  ELIJAH.  See  Gomperz  Family. 

CLEVELAND :  Capital  of  Cu}rahoga  county, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A. ;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  River,  and  an  important  port  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  history  of  its  Jewish  community  dates  back  to 
the  year  1837,  when  a  Bavarian,  Simson  Tliorman, 
settled  here.  He  was  soon  followed  by  others  of 
his  countrymen— Cleveland  being  then  a  thriving 


town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants— and  in  1839  the 
colon}'-  had  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  religious  organization. 

This  first  congregation,  called  The  Israelitish  So- 
ciet}%  began  with  twenty  members.  In  1842  it  was 
divided,  the  seceding  branch  forming  the  Anslie 
Clicsed  society ;  but  four  years  later  these  two  again 
united,  and  formed  the  Anshe  Chesed  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  oldest  existing  religious  organization  in  the 
town.  Its  first  synagogue  was  built  on  a  lot  ex¬ 
changed  for  land  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Anshe  Chesed  society,  for  building  purposes,  by 
Leonard  Case,  a  wealthy  non- Jewish  landowner. 

Dissensions  in  1848'  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
members,  who  in  1S50  formed  the  Tifereth  Israel 
congregation,  the  second  of  the  now 
First  Set-  existing  congregations.  A  legacy  of 
tlements.  83,000  bequeathed  by  Judah  Touro 
of  New  Orleans  in  1854,  purchased 
the  site  upon  which  its  first  synagogue  was  erected. 
These  two  congregations  have  always  been  the 
leading  factors  in  Cleveland  Jew iy— the  Anshe 
Chesed  representing  the  Conservative  branch,  its 
present  membership  being  210;  the  Tifereth  Israel, 
the  Radical  Reform,  with  a  membership  of  513,  and 
a  Sabbath  school  enrolment  of  775.  Both  are  pros¬ 
perous,  and  worship  in  splendid  modern  edifices. 

The  rabbis  of  Anshe  Chesed  congregation  have 
been:  Fuld,  1850;  E.  Hertzman,  1860-61;  G.  M. 

|  Cohen,  1861-66 ;  Nathan,  1866-67 ;  Gustave  M. 
Cohen,  1867-75;  M.  Tintner,  1875-76;  M.  Machol, 
the  present  incumbent,  from  1876. 

The  rabbis  of  Tifereth  Israel  congregation  have 
been:  Isidor  Kalisch,  1850-55;  Wolf  Fassbinder, 
1855-57;  Jacob  Cohen,  1857-66;  G.  M.  Cohen,  1866— 
1867;  Jacob  Mayer,  1867-74;  Aaron  Hahn,  1874-92; 
Moses  J.  Gries,  the  present  incumbent,  from  1892. 

The  congregation  next  in  importance  is  the  B’ne 
Yeslmrun  Hungarian,  which  was  founded  in  1865, 
reorganized  in  1886,  and  has  (1903)  a  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  200.  Its  rabbi  is  Dr.  Sigmund 
Dreclisler. 

The  year  1881  saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  Russian 
refugees,  who,  in  point  of  numbers,  have  since  be¬ 
come  a  highly  important  part  of  the  community. 
Besides  the  three  leading  congregations  mentioned, 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  minor  congregations, 
mostly  Russian,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
about  700 — the  largest  of  them,  Beth  Hamidrasli 
Hagodol  Beth  Israel,  having  600  scat-holders.  There 
are  also  many  so-called  “liebrahs,”  formed  only  for 
services  during  the  principal  holidays.  On  Oct.  17, 
1S85,  the  first  American  Rabbinical  Conference  was 
held  in  Cleveland.  The  first  annual  conference  of 
of  the  existing  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  was 
held  in  Cleveland,  July  13,  1890. 

The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  Cleveland,  founded 
by  the  Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith,  District 
No.  2,  was  established  in  1868;  its  superintendent 
since  1878  has  been  Dr.  S.  Wolfenstein.  This  institu¬ 
tion,  which  shelters  500  children,  has  become  famous, 
being  considered  a  model  of  its  kind  (see  article  there¬ 
on  in  “Ohio  State  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,”  vol.  iv.  47),  and  exerting  a  wide-spread  in¬ 
fluence  in  furnishing  (from  its  trained  assistants) 
superintendents  and  matrons  for  other  similar  insti- 
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i, .lions  The  heads  of  the  Jewish  orphan  asylums 
of  Sun  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Rochester  were  formerly  assistants  at  the  Cleveland 
institution.  The  Educational  League,  formed  for 
t!n>  hi  "  her  education  of  orphans,  and  now  a  national 
organization,  was  founded  in  Cleveland  in  1896. 

In  1875  the  Hebrew  Belief  Association,  the  oldest 
benevolent  society  of  importance,  was  organized; 

in  1890  it  joined  tlie  National  Conler- 
Cliaritable  ence  of  Jewish  Charities.  Its  annual 
and  Other  income  is  about  §4,500.  There  are 
Organ iza-  many  lesser  charitable  organizations 
tions.  in  the  community,  among  them  the 
Daughters  of  Israel,  the  oldest  wom¬ 
en’s  benevolent  society,  founded  in  1860.  Jhe 


Association,  in  which  charity  the  larger  part  of  its 
funds  is  expended.  It  supports  also  a  free  Sabbath- 
school  of  about  500  children,  a  working  girls’  club 
of  160  members,  a  free  kindergarten,  and  several 
other  departments.  Its  annual  expenditure  is  nearly 
§3,000.  In  1899  an  educational  organization,  called 
the  Council  Educational  Alliance,  was  formed,  and  a 
building  for  its  use  was  presented  by  Moritz  Joseph. 
Though  not  a  social  settlement,  its  work  is  along 
settlement  lines;  being  educational  and  social  in 
character,  and  having  a  resident  director.  In  its 
building  are  a  large  gymnasium  with  baths,  a  free 
public  library  with  reading-rooms,  and  club,  class, 
and  social  rooms.  Courses  of  free  lectures  and  enter¬ 
tainments  are  given  during  the  winter.  A  public 


The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  O. 


(From  a  photograph.) 


Russian  part  of  the  community  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  several  of  its  own.  In  1881  the  Sir  Moses 
Monteflore  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Israelites, 
founded  by  the  Order  Keslier  Shel  Barzel,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  city.  It  has  at  present  54  inmates. 
In  1889  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  was 
formed;  but  after  a  more  or  less  active  life  of  eight 
or  nine  years  it  went  out  of  existence  in  the  fall  of 
1899,  for  want  of  interest  and  support. 

In  1894  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  federation  of  the  older  women’s  socie¬ 
ties — the  Benevolent  Society,  the  Sewing  Society, 
the  Personal  Service  Society,  and  others.  This  or¬ 
ganization  joined  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  in  1S96,  and  has  since  become  an  active 
power  in  educational  and  philanthropic  work.  It 
assumes  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  and  in  this  works 
jointly  with  the  older  society,  the  Hebrew  Belief 


playground  is  maintained  by  the  Alliance.  The 
monthly  expenditure  is  §400 ;  the  average  monthly 
attendance  (1902)  was  about  25,000. 

The  Jewish  lodges  in  Cleveland  are  as  follows; 
Independent  Order  B’nai  B’rith,  3;  Independent 
Order  Sons  of  Benjamin,  9;  Order  B’rith  Abraham, 
5;  Order  Keslier  Shel  Barzel,  2;  Independent  Order 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  2;  Order  Knights  of  Joseph,  7. 
The  B’nai  B’rith  lodges  now  form  Cleveland  Lodge, 
No.  16.  There  are  also  several  Zionist  societies  and 
two  newspapers,  “The  Jewish  Review  and  Ob¬ 
server  ”  an  amalgamation  of  the  “  Hebrew  Observ¬ 
er."  founded  in  1SS8,  and  the  “Jewish  Review,” 
founded  1893;  and  a  Yiddish  paper  which  has  led 
a  precarious  existence  under  various  names,  and  is 
now  (1903)  appearing  as  the  “Jewish  Free  Press.” 

In  a  total  population  of  about  400,000,  estimates 
place  the  number  of  Jews  between  15,000  and  25,000. 
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Of  these  not  more  than  7,000  to  9,000  are  per¬ 
manently  affiliated  with  any  religious  organization. 

The  older  part  of  the  community  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  wealth  and  importance,  an  extensive 
cloak  and  clothing  manufacturing  interest  being 
almost  entirely  under  its  control.  Its  members  are 
also  well  represented  among  the  prominent  mer¬ 
chants,  and  in  law,  medicine,  art,  and  music. 

The  younger  part  of  the  community,  the  Russian 
and  Polish  element,  is  also  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front.  Some  of  its  earlier  arrivals 
Social  have  already  attained  to  affluence ;  and 
Status.  they  also  are  well  represented  in  the 
medical  profession.  The  majority, 
however,  are  still  small  tradesmen  and  pedlers,  with 
a  good  percentage  of  tailors,  cloak-makers,  cigar- 
makers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  plumbers,  etc. 


Temple  of  Tifereth  Israel  Congregation,  Cleveland,  O. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


The  early  struggles  of  the  Jews  of  Cleveland  were 
perhaps  more  severe  than  those  of  other  communi¬ 
ties,  and  development  was  slower.  It  is  indeed  only 
within  the  last  decade  that  university  education  has 
become  fairly  general;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Cleveland  has  not  given  more  Jews  of 
prominence  to  the  world.  The  best  known  now 
living  here  is  Dr.  Marcus  Rosen wasser,  for  some 
years  dean  of  the  Wooster  Medical  College,  and  for 
many  years  professor  of  abdominal  surgery  in  the 
Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In 
the  early  days  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto  was  a  resident 
and  active  communal  worker  here.  Simon  Wolf 
also  lived  here  for  some  years.  Besides  these  the 
community  boasts  of  but  two  famous  sons— the  art¬ 
ists  George  P.  M.  Peixotto  and  Louis  Loeb. 

The  religious  attitude  of  the  community  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  others  in  the  West,  save  per¬ 
haps  in  that  the  Reform  movement  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  in  Cleveland  than  elsewhere.  All 
shades  and  varieties  of  Judaism  are  to  be  found, 
from  the  most  rigidly  Orthodox  to  the  ultra-radical 
Reform — on  the  one  hand,  an  unswerving  adher¬ 
ence  to  tradition;  on  the  other,  at  Tifereth  Israel 
synagogue,  now  called  “The  Temple,”  almost  an 
entire  abolition  of  it.  The  Temple  congregation 
worships  on  Sunday,  a  large  number  of  its  attend¬ 


ance  being  non- Jews.  It  has  abolished  the  reading 
of  the  Torah  and  practically  all  Hebrew  from  its 
service  and  Sabbath-school.  Its  Sabbath  school  ses¬ 
sion  is  held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  In  its  house  of 
worship  are  given  regular  public  courses  of  lectures 
and  entertainments.  It  has  a  public  library  and 
reading-room;  and  recently  a  large,  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  with  baths,  has  been  added. 
Bibliography  :  A  nniversary  Souvenir  of  the  Anshc  Chesai 

t'OtnJVmii0ni  ^ouvcnir  Ti-fcrcth  Israel  Conyrcya- 

a.  ’  *  S.  Wot, 

CLIMATION  or  ACCLIMATIZATION  :  The 

adaptation  of  the  individual  to  a  new  climate.  It  has 
been  observed  that  when  people  emigrate  to  a  strange 
country,  even  when  the  new  climate  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  mother  eountiy,  there  occurs  a 
transformation  which  affects  the  entire  organism. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Virchow  that  it  is  not  only 
the  individual  who  is  affected  by  a  prolonged  so- 
!  journ  away  from  his  native  country,  but  his  poster¬ 
ity  as  well.  At  present  one  of  the  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  modern  statesmen  and  sociologists 
is  whether  Europeans  can  emigrate  to  other  climates, 
particularly  the  tropics,  live  healthful  lives,  and 
perpetuate  their  kind  and  ethnic  type  there  (see  C. 
II.  Pearson,  “National  Life”;IL  Kidd,  “Control  of 
the  Tropics,”  p.  79,  note). 

The  Jews  furnish  perhaps  the  best  statistics 
for  solving  the  problem  of  climation.  They  live, 
thrive,  perpetuate  their  kind,  and  preserve  their 
identity  in  almost  every  climate.  Many  students  of 
the  problem  of  acclimatization  have  shown  that  the 
Jews  are  a  cosmopolitan  race  (see  particularly  Bou¬ 
din,  “ Memoircs  de  la  Societe  d' Anthropologic,”  i. 

117).  Andree 'aptly  says  that  “the 
Jews  an  Jew  is  able  to  acclimatize  himself 
Example,  with  equal  facility- in  hot  and  in  cold 
latitudes,  and  to  exist  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  native  races.  He  lasts  from  generation 
to  generation,  in  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  or  in  Mal¬ 
abar  (India),  tropical  climates  where  Europeans,  in 
the  course  of  time,  die  out  unless  they  are  constantly 
reenforced  by  immigration  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ”  (“  Zur  Volkskunde  dcr  Judcn, ”  pp.  70,  71).  In 
Algiers,  where  the  French  find  it  so  difficult  to  adapt 
themselves,  the  Jews  are  known  to  prosper  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  as  the  following  figures  show; 


Year. 

Mortality  per  1,000  Population. 

Europeans. 

Jews. 

1844 . . . 

44.6 

21.6 

1845 . 

45.5 

36.1 

1847 . 

50.0 

31.5 

1848 . . . 

42.5 

23.4 

1849 . 

105.9 

56.9 

The  climation  of  the  Jews  in  Algiers  appears 
the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1856,  given  by  Boudin  ( l.c .  p.  119), 
showing  the  relation  of  the  birth-rate  to  the  death- 
rate  among  the  Jews  in  comparison  with  Europeans 
and  the  native  Mohammedans : 

Birtlis.  Deaths. 

Europeans . 1,234  1,553 

Mohammedans .  331  514 

Jews .  211  187 
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A  similar  vitality  and  power  of  acclimatization 
:ire  shown  by  the  Jews  in  India  (for  statistics  seeM. 
Legoyt,  “De  Certaines  Immunites  Biostatiques  de 
la  Race  Juive,”  pp.  21-24),  in  the  tropical  countries 
of  South  America  (Montano,  “LTIygiene  et  les 
Tropiques,”  in  “Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geo- 
o-raphie,”  series  6,  xv.  418-451),  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Cuba. 
The  same  holds  good  in  South  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

A.  R,  Wallace  considers  the  Jews  “a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  acclimatization  because  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  many  centuries  in  climates  very  different 
from  that  of  their  native  land  ;  they  keep  themselves 
almost  wholly  free  from  intermixture  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  them.  .  .  .  They  have,  for  instance,  at¬ 
tained  a  population  of  near  two  millions  [at  pres¬ 
ent  nearly  six  millions]  in  such  severe  climates 
as  Poland  and  Russia;  and  according 
Extremes  to  Mr.  Brace  (‘Races  of  the  Old 

ofTem-  World,’  p.  185),  their  increase  in 
perature.  Sweden  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  Christian  population;  in  the 
towns  of  Algeria  they  are  the  only  race  able  to  main¬ 
tain  its  numbers;  and  in  Cochin  China  and  Aden 
they  succeed  in  rearing  and  forming  permanent 
communities” (“  Acclimatization,”  in  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  Oth  ed.,  vol.  i.). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  wherever  the}' 
live  the  Jews  preserve  their  peculiar  typical  Sem¬ 
itic  features,  and  in  most  cases  also  their  habits  of 
life. 

Felkin(“Can  Europeans  Become  Acclimatized  in 
Tropical  Africa?”  in  “Scottish  Geographical  Mag¬ 
azine,”  ii.  658)  states  that  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
certain  amount  of  Semitic  blood  that  the  southern 
Europeans  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  a  subtropical  climate.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  adaptabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Maltese  over  the  Spaniard,  Virchow  says 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  (Sem¬ 
itic)  blood  (“Ueber  Akklimatisation,”  in  “Verhand- 
lungen  der  Yersammlung  der  Naturforscher  und 
Aerzte  in  Strassburg,”  1885). 

Investigation  tends  to  show  that  even  a  little 
Semitic  blood  in  the  veins  of  nations  is  a  great  help 
in  acclimatization,  and  that  the  power  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  strange  climate  is  a  racial  trait  of 
the  Jews.  Another  important  point  is  that  while 
other  white  races  find  it  advantageous  to  climation 
to  intermarry  with  the  native  races,  and  while  many 
have  shown  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
successful  climation,  the  Jews  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
inter-many  with  their  neighbors,  and  still  adapt 
themselves  easily  to  new  climatic  conditions.  See 
INTERMARRIAGE. 

Some  consider  that  the  superior  power  of  clima¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  is  a  racial  trait,  acquired  by  their  con¬ 
stant  migrations,  and  even  their  tem- 
Suggested  porary  stay  in  Egypt:  and  their  slow 

Causes.  progression  (“  petit  acclimatement  ”) 
is  stated  by  Bertillon  (“Acclimate- 
mcnt,”  in  “  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Anthropolo- 
giques,”  Paris,  1884)  to  have  had  its  influence  on 
their  power  of  climation.  But  Scliellong  (“Ak¬ 
klimatisation,  ”  in  Weyl’s  “ Handbuck  der  Hygiene,” 


i.  834)  points  out  that  the  center  of  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  was  in  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  they  have  slowly  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Europe  (an  opinion  not  shared  by  all  authorities 
on  the  subject);  and  that  in  this  manner  they  have 
reached  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  their  pro¬ 
gression  being  constantl}r  in  the  direction  of  the 
colder  regions,  for  which  less  aptitude  for  climation 
is  necessary. 

Another  point  especially  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  in  the  tropical  countries  are  not 
engaged  in  pursuits  requiring  much  exertion  and 
exposure  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  emphasized  by  Ripley  (“Races  of  Europe,”  p. 
563),  who  says  that  Jews  confining  all  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  shops  in  the  towns  can  not  be  compared  with 
others  who  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Another  view  of  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the 
Jew’s  power  of  climation  is  that  his  sobriety, 
purity  of  home  life,  and  freedom  from  vicious  habits 
contribute  largely  to  his  easy  adaptation  to  a  new 
climate.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
can  not  be  denied,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
immigrants  in  tropical  countries  are  prone  to  do 
things  which  they  would  not  even  think  of  amid  the 
restraints  of  home  life.  The  English  (according  to 
Wallace),  who  can  not  give  up  animal  food  and  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  less  able  to  sustain  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  than  the  more  sober  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  The  Boers  in  South  Africa  are 
another  example  of  a  people  who  keep  sober  and 
prosper  in  a  tropical  land.  The  sobriety  of  the 
Jew  is  admitted  by  all,  and  has  undoubtedly  a  great 
influence  on  his  adaptability  to  new  climates,  al¬ 
though  this  adaptability  seems  to  be  a  racial  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Semites,  not  dependent  upon  the 
merely  negative  virtue  of  sober  and  temperate 
living. 

Bibliography:  R.  Vireliow,  Akklimatisation ,  in  Ycrh.  BerL 
Gcscll.  fiir  Anthropologic  unci  Ethnologic.  1SS5,  p.  202:  A. 
R.  Wallace,  Acclimatization,  in  En cyclop.  Britannica ;  A. 
Bertillon,  Acclimatement ,  in  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Anthropologiqucs.  Paris,  .1884;  Boudin,  Traite  clc  Geogra¬ 
phic  et  dc  Statistique  Medicate ,  Paris,  1857 :  0.  Schellong, 
Akklimatisation ,  in  Weyl’s  Handbuch  der  Hygiene ,  Jena, 
1894;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe ,  New  York,  1899. 

j.  M.  Fi. 

CLISSON :  Town  in  the  department  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  France,  formerly  belonging  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Brittany.  Clisson  was  a  center  of  Jewish 
learning,  several  renowned  scholars  having  resided 
there;  and  its  name,  variously  written  p^£lp,  JV^p, 
j U^p,  S)W*6p,  t^P,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  most  prom¬ 
inent  scholars  were ;  (1)  the  Tosafist  Joseph,  called 
also  “  Joseph  the  Jerusalemite  ” ;  (2)  Mei'r  Clisson, 
mentioned  as  a  Biblical  commentator  in  the  commen¬ 
tary  “Zofnat  Pa‘neah”;  (3)  Isaac  of  Clisson,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  “Semak”;  (4)  Jacob,  mentioned  by 
Mordecai  ben  Ilillel. 

Bibliography:  Zunz.  Literaturgesch.  der  Synagogalcn 
Pocsic,  p.  612;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  594  et  scq. 

G.  I.  BR. 

CLOAK.  See  Mantle. 

CLOUD.— Biblical  Data  :  The  Hebrew  equiva¬ 
lents  for  “cloud  ”  are:  (1)  “  ‘Anan,”  (Gen.  ix.  13, 14; 
Ex.  xiii.,  passim),  which  occurs  once  in  the  feminine 
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form  “  ‘ananali  ”  (Job  iii.  5),  and  once  in  the  Aramaic 
form  py  (Dan.  vii.  13).  (2)  “  ‘Ab  ”  is  generally  used  in 
the  poetic  books  instead  of  the  more  prosaic  “  ‘anan  ” 
(Job  xxx vi.  29:  xxxvii.  11,  16;  1  Kings  xviii.  44; 
Isa.  y.  6,  etc.).  (3)  “  Shaliak,”  a  purely  poetic  form, 
occurring  frequently  in  the  plural,  but  only  twice 
in  the  singular  (Ps.  lxxxix.  7,  38),  is  used  for 
“heavens”  (Job  xxxvii.  15;  Ps.  lxxxix.  7,  38).  In 
Deut.  xxxiii.  26;  Isa.  xlv.  8;  Jer.  li.  9;  Job  xxxv. 
5,  xxxviii.  37;  Ps.  xxxvi.  5,  1  vii.  11,  c.viii.  5,  it  is 
used  as  a  parallel  for  “heaven.”  (4)  “‘Arafel,”a 
thick,  heavy,  dark  cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11,  v.  22;  II 
Chron.  vi.  I;  Job  xxii.  13,  xxxviii.  9;  Isa.  lx.  2). 
(5)  “Nesi’im,”  rendered  “vapors”  in  Jer.  x.  13,  li. 

•  16.  Ps.  cxxxv.  7  seems  to  echo  Jer.  x.  13  and  li. 
16,  having  a  very  similar  phraseology.  “Nesi’im” 
occurs  also  in  Prov.  xxv.  14,  “clouds  and  wind  and 
no  rain.  ” 

In  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  Palestine 
clouds  were  an  important  feature.  The  year  was 
divided  into  a  rainy  season,  from  October  to  May, 
and  a  diy  season,  from  May  to  October.  During 
the  rainless  season  not  only  was  there  no  rain,  but 
not  even  a  cloud  appeared  in  the  heavens  (I  Sam. 
xii.  17,  18),  and  when  the  rain-cloud  did  appear  it 
arose  gradually  from  the  west — that  is,  from  the  sea 
— and  then  the  heavens  were  darkened  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  downpour  followed  (I  Kings  xviii.  45).  Many 
figurative  expressions  are  derived  from  the  qualities 
of  the  clouds.  They  are  driven  across  the  sky  very 
quickly ; hence  it  is  said  that  the  enemy  “shall  come 
up  as  the  clouds”  (Isa.  xix.  1,  lx.  8;  Jer.  iv.  13). 
Job  complains  of  his  welfare  passing  away  as  the 
cloud  (Job  xxx.  15).  Here,  too,  is  the  thought  that 
the  cloud  leaves  no  trace  behind  it.  Originating  from 
this  thought  is  the  phrase  in  Isa.  xliv.  22,  “I  have 
blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions.” 
The  clouds  of  the  rainy  season  foreshadow  the  rain, 
hence  symbolize  a  favor  bestowed  (Prov.  xvi.  15). 
In  the  dry  season  the  dew-cloud  revives  the  dried 
vegetation ;  God’s  favor  is  therefore  pictured  as  the 
dew  (Hosea  xiv.  5).  The  blackness  of  the  clouds 
betokens  misfortune  (Ezek.  xxx.  18;  Lam.  ii.  1),  and 
even  a  curse,  as  in  Job  iii.  5. 

Clouds  are  frequently  pictured  as  hiding*  God 
from  man  and  as  intercepting  man’s  petitions  (Lam. 
iii.  44;  Job  xxii.  13,  14).  In  Job  xxvi.  8  there  is 
the  strong  figure  of  the  cloud  used  to  bind  up  and 
contain  the  waters.  As  direct  manifestations  of 
God,  the  clouds  are  His  chariots  (Ps.  civ.  3;  Isa. 
xix.  1).  When  God  appeared  over  Mount  Sinai  it 
was  in  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightning.  A  cloud 
covered  the  mercy-seat  (Lev.  xvi.  2)  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  later  on  it  rested  over  the  Temple  (I  Kings 
viii.  10, 11 ;  II  Chron.  v.  13, 14).  A  pillar  of  cloud  ac¬ 
companied  the  Ark,  showing  the  way  by  day  through 
the  wilderness  (Ex.  xiii.,  passim).  Sec  Rainbow.*" 

J.  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  observation 

of  clouds  for  the  purpose  of  divination  (piy)  was  one 
of  the  forbidden  methods  of  forecasting  the  future 
(Lev.  xix.  26).  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pillar 
of  cloud  of  the  altar  was  observed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  Temple  on  New-Year’s  or  Atonement 
Day  (compare  Yoma  21b. ;  B.B.  147a),  the  direction 
which  the  pillar  of  cloud  took  being  thought  to  in¬ 


dicate  what  part  of  the  land  would  be  blessed  with 
plenty  during  the  year  (Lev.  R.  xx. ;  compare  Abra¬ 
ham’s  forecasting  of  the  year  while  observing  the 
stars  on  New-Year’s  eve  [Book  of  Jubilees,  xii.  16]). 
A  cloud  stationary  over  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  be¬ 
traying  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah,  was  the  means 
by  which  Abraham  recognized  “  the  place  afar  off  ” 
(Gen.  xxii.  4;  Gen.  R.  lvi. ;  Tan.,  Wayera,  46;  Pirke 
R.  El.  xxxi. ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  the  passage).  A  cloud 
over  the  entrance  to  the  tent  of  Sarah  also  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  (Gen.  R.  lx.). 

Of  Moses  it  is  narrated  that  when  he  was  about 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  a  cloud  came  to  meet  him,  and, 
forming  about  him,  carried  him  up  (Pesik.  R.  20;  ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  96).  God  wrapped  Moses  in  a  cloud 
to  protect  him  when  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  were 
jealous  of  him,  wanted  to  cast  him  down  (Ex.  R.  xii., 
xlii.).  The  cloud  of  the  divine  glory  also  appeared 
at  Aaron’s  death  on  Mount  Hor,  and  gradually  cov¬ 
ered  him  until  he  disappeared  from  before  Moses 
(Yalkuf,  Mas‘e,  ^  787).  Moses  was  sanctified  by  the 
cloud  so  that  he  could  receive  the  Law  from  God 
on  Sinai  (Ab.  R.  N.  i.).  When  Moses’  life  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  the  cloud  of  glory  surrounded 
his  successor,  Joshua,  at  the  gate  of  the  tent,  and 
Moses,  standing  outside,  felt  that  his  leadership  was 
I  transferred  to  Joshua  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  i.  116).  Jo¬ 
sephus  (“  Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  48)  relates  of  Moses’  end  that 
after  he  had  dismissed  the  elders  and  was  still  dis¬ 
coursing  with  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  and  Joshua, 
a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him  and  he  disappeared 
(compare  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  vi.). 

The  clouds  carried  along  from  the  River  Pishon 
in  paradise  the  precious  stones  for  the  epliod  and 
the  high  priest’s  breastplate,  as  well  as  the  sweet 
odors,  the  sacred  oil,  the  balsam  for  the  candlestick, 
and  the  ointment  and  incense  for  the  Tabernacle 
(Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxxv.  27,  28,  the  word  DWBO, 
used  in  the  passage,  denoting  both  “  princes  ”  and 
“clouds”).  The  clouds  spoken  of  in  Isa.  lx.  8 
(“  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud?  ”)  are  miracu¬ 
lous  clouds,  earning  the  righteous  every  morning 
and  evening  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  they  may  participate  in 
the  divine  service  (Pesik.  R.  1. ;  compare  1  Tliess. 
iv.  17:  “We  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  [the  angels]  in  the 
cloud  to  meet  "the  Lord  in  the  air”). 

The  cloud  of  divine  glory  which  carries  the  Son  of 
man  in  the  Messianic  vision  (Dan.  vii.  13)  has  given 
rise  to  the  identification  of  Anani,  the  descendant  of 
David  (I  Chron.  iii.  24),  with  the  Messiah  as  “  the  one 
who  will  come  dowm  from  the  clouds  ”  (see  Targ.  and 
Sanli.  92b:  ^£0  ^  [vecpDjj] ,  “the  son  of  the  cloud”; 
hence  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  passim). 

Clouds  of  a  miraculous  character  appeared  to  R. 
Hiyya  ben  Luliani  in  the  time  of  a  drought,  saying 
to  one  another:  “  Come,  let  us  bring  rain  to  Ammon 
and  Moab”  (Ta‘an.  25a).  For  the  cloud-vision  in 
the  Baruch  Apocalypse  (liii.  et  seq.)}  see  Baiiucii, 
Apocalypse  of. 

Regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  clouds,  R. 
Eliezcr  holds,  pointing  to  Gen.  ii.  6  and  Job  xxxvi. 
28,  that  the  clouds  above  sweeten  the  water  rising 
from  the  ocean  as  mist,  while  R.  Joshua,  referring 
to  Deut.  xi.  11  and  Job  xxxvi.  37,  says  that  the 
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domls  form  a  receptacle  through  which  the  water 
coming  from  above  pours  down  as  through  a  sieve; 
whence  the  name  “  shehakim  ”  (grinders),  as  they 
“«rriiid”  the  water  into  single  rain  drops  (Gen.  R. 
Niii. ;  compare  Bacher,  “Die  Agada  del*  Taimaiten,” 
i.  pjfi).  These  views  seem  to  Jiave  given  rise  to  an¬ 
other  controversy  between  R.  Jolianan  and  R.  Simon 
I).  Rakish,  the  former  referring  to  Dan.  vii.  13,  the 
latter  to  Ps.  cxxxv.  7  (Gen.  R.  l.c  ).  The  five  Bib¬ 
lical  names  for  “  cloud  ”  are  explained ;  “  ‘ab  ”  =  the 
cloud  thickening  the  upper  atmosphere;  “ed”  = 
the  cloud  bringing,  in  the  form  of  rain,  “  calamity  ” 
upon  corn -speculators ;  “  ‘anan  ”=  the  cloud  render¬ 
ing  people  “pleasant”  toward  one  another  through 
prosperity ;  “  nesi’im  ”  =  the  cloud  rendering  people 
“princes,”  either  by  benefiting  all  or  by  favoring 
some ;  “  liaziz  ”  -  the  “  shining  ”  cloud  causing 
men  to  have  “  visions  ”  (Gen.  R.  l.c.,  and  Yer.  Ta‘an. 
iii.  66c). 

s.  s.  K. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  (pyn  TlDV,  Ex,  xiii.  21). 
—Biblical  Data:  When  Israel  was  marching 
through  the  wilderness,  Yhwh,  wrapped  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud,  preceded  the  people  in  order  to  show  them 
the  right  way.  During  the  night  the  cloud  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  fire  (Ex.  xiii.  21 ;  xiv.  19,  24;  Num. 
xiv.  15;  Deut.  i.  33;  compare  Ps.  lxxviii.  14;  Nell, 
ix.  12,  19).  On  one  occasion  the  pillar  of  cloud 
moved  behind  the  Israelites  in  order  to  shield  them 
from  the  pursuing  Egyptians  (Ex.  xiv.  19,  24). 

The  historic  basis  of  this  account  is  doubtless 
found  in  the  frequently  mentioned  custom  of  carry¬ 
ing  fire  before  an  army  on  the  march,  so  that  the 
route  might  be  indicated  by  day  by  the  rising  smoke 
and  after  nightfall  by  the  light.  When  Alexander 
was  marching  through  Bab}rlonia  and  Susiana  he 
gave  the  signal  for  his  army  to  set  out,  not  by 
trumpet,  but  by  means  of  a  long  pole  fastened 
above  the  chief  tent,  on  which  a  fire  burned  by 
night,  and  from  which  smoke  rose  by  day  (Curtius, 
v.  2.  7).  Thrasybulus,  leading  home  banished  men 
through  untrodden  regions,  was  preceded  at  night 
by  a  fire  (compare  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “Stro¬ 
mata,”  ed.  Colon,  i.  348).  In  Arabia  to-day  iron  ves¬ 
sels  filled  with  burning  wood  are  carried  on  long 
poles  at  the  head  of  caravans  (compare  Harmer, 
“Beobachtungen,”  i.  348;  Pococke,  in  “  Morgen  - 
land,”  ii.  51).  Since  Yhwii  is  Israel’s  leader,  and 
clouds  and  fire  signify  His  presence  (Ex.  iii.  2,  xix. 
9),  smoke  and  fire  are  transformed  into  cloud  and 
firelight. 

k.  g.  n.  W.  1ST. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Haggadali, 

taking  the  words  “  I  placed  the  children  of  Israel  in 
tents”  (“sukkot,”  Lev.  xxiii.  43)  in  an  allegorical 
sense  as  signifying  that  the  Israelites  were  surrounded 
with  clouds  for  protection,  and  the  name  of  the  city 
Sukkot  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20)  as  the  place  where  they 
were  covered  with  clouds  (see  Mek.,  Bo,  xiv. ;  Mek., 
Beshallah,  i.),  mentions  not  one,  but  seven,  “clouds 
of  glory  ”  as  having  accompanied  Israel  on  its  march 
through  the  desert  (ffn^  namely,  one  on  each 

of  the  four  sides,  and  one  above,  one  below,  and 
one  in  front  of,  these  four.  According  to  another 
passage  there  were  even  thirteen  clouds,  two  on 


each  side,  two  above,  two  below,  and  one  in  front. 
Others,  again,  speak  of  only  four,  or  of  two  (Mek., 
Beshallah,  1.;  Sifre,  Num.  83).  The  cloud  in  front 
prepared  the  way  by  leveling  the  heights  and  depths 
(see  Aknon),  killing  the  snakes,  and  making  the  way 
pleasant.  These  “clouds  of  glory”  prevented  the 
garments  of  the  Israelites  from  becoming  soiled  or 
worn  during  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (Pesik., 
ed.  Buber,  x.  32a;  compare  the  parallel  passages  in 
Buber,  l.c.).  They  were  combined  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  follows:  a  strip  of  the 
seventh  cloud,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  the  three  patriarchs  flashed  in  heavenly  light, 
rested  on  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  while 
a  second  strip  of  the  same  cloud,  on  which  the  sec¬ 
ond  letters  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs 
flashed,  rested  on  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Reu¬ 
ben;  the  standards  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Dan  were  similarly  distinguished  by  strips  of 
the  seventh  cloud.  Hence  the  first  strip  of  cloud 
bore  the  letters  the  second  strip,  jhb;  the  third, 
prn ;  and  the  fourth,  ipb,  the  name  of  Abraham 
being  spelled  without  the  letter  n>  and  appearing 
on  these  strips  of  cloud  as  “Abram.”  This  n  com¬ 
bined  with  *  and  forming  the  name  of  God  (rp), 
appeared  on  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  hovered  over 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  During  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  the  pillar  of  cloud  went  the  rounds  of 
all  the  camps  of  Israel,  giving  light  as  the  sun  by 
day  and  as  the  moon  by  night.  When  God  wished 
the  Israelites  to  remove  their  camps,  the  cloud  on 
which  the  letters  rP  were  marked  moved  upwaid 
from  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  four  other 
strips  of  cloud  followed  after  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
priests  noticed  these  clouds  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  first,  they  blew  their  trumpets  as  the  signal 
to  continue  the  journey  (“  The  Chronicles  of  Jerah- 
meel,”  pp.  149-157;  a  slightly  different  version  is 
found  in  the  description  of  the  cloud  in  the  “  Kanah,” 
ed.  Korez,  p.  32b-c).  These  clouds  receded  from  the 
Israelites  when  they  had  committed  sins,  and  thus 
failed  to  protect  them ;  this  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  which,  having  been  guilty  of 
idolatry,  was  assailed  by  Amalek,  and  many  were 
slain  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Amalek,  1).  Compare  Fihe, 
Pillar  of;  Standard. 

e.  c.  L-  C. 

- Critical  View  :  An  account  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  the  two  earlier  sources  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  J  and  E,  is  found  in  the  latest  source,  the 
Priestly  Code.  The  latter  never  speaks  of  a  pillar, 
but  merely  of  a  cloud,  and  this  appeared  only  after 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  it  covered  by 
day,  while  by  night  it  contained  fire,  which  was  per¬ 
ceived  on  the  Tabernacle  and  taken  as  an  omen. 
When  the  cloud  rose  the  Israelites  broke  camp,  and 
when  it  was  lowered  they  set  up  their  tents  (com¬ 
pare  Ex.  lx.  34  et  seq. ;  Num.  ix.  15  ct  seq.,  x.  11  et 
seq..  xvii.  7).  Hence  the  conception  in  the  Priestly 
Code  seems  to  be  based  on  the  idea  of  the  continu¬ 
ally  burning  altar-fire  in  the  tent  (compare  Dillmann, 
on  Ex.  xiii.  21). 

e.  g.  n.  W.  N. 

COAL :  Expressed  in  the  Bible  by  two  words, 
DFID  (Prov.  xxvi.  21;  Isa.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16)  and 
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nim  (Ps.  xviii.  9  [A.  Y.  S] ;  Prov.  xxv.  22). 

Since  ^ilj  means  "to  glow”  or  “to  burn,”  D'Snl 
probably  means  “the  glowing,”  and  Di"0,  “black 
coal  ”  (compare  Prov.  xxvi.  21),  althongli  this  dis¬ 
tinction  does  not  always  obtain  (Isa.  xliv.  12,  liv. 
16).  Of  course,  charcoal  is  always  meant,  which 
was  made  of  tamarisk  and  broom,  the  kind  formed 
of  the  thick  roots  of  the  latter  (Dm)  giving  an  espe¬ 
cially  strong  and  lasting  heat,  and  being  still  much, 
sought  in  the  East  (Robinson,  “  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine,”  i.  208;  Germ,  ed.,  iii.  688).  According 
to  Jer.  vi.  29,  the  flame  was  fanned  by  a  bellows 
(ilSD),  probably  the  ancient  variety  worked  with  the 
feet  and  hands:  but  in  a  picture  found  in  Wilkin¬ 
son's  “Ancient  Egyptians,”  iii.  889,  the  Egyptians 
are  shown  using  for  that  purpose  long  reeds  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  flame  by  long  metal  points. 

Though  the  coal-lire  was  used  chiefly  for  cooking 
food,  and  for  baking  bread,  meat,  and  flsli  (Isa.  xliv. 
19),  it  was  also  used  for  heating  the  homes.  In  the 
winter,  live  coals  were  placed  in  a  brazier  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  (ns,  Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  TP3 
tyN,  Zech.  xii.  6);  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  they 
were  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  floor.  As  there  were  no 
chimneys,  the  smoke  found  vent  either  through  the 
door  or  through  the  grated  window  (nilX),  which 
was  generally  rather  high  in  the  Avail  (Hosea  xiii.  8). 

The  word  “  coal  ”  is  often  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense:  II  Sam.  xiv.  7  speaks  of  the  “quenching  of 
the  coal  ”  of  a  man,  meaning  the  complete  annihila¬ 
tion  of  his  issue;  while  in  Prov.  xxv.  22  kindness 
bestowed  upon  an  enemy  is  called  “heaping  coals 
of  Are  upon  his  head,”  since  it  tends  to  waken  his 
deadened  conscience  and  help  him  to  realize  his 
wrong.  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  viii.  10  compares  the 
smoldering  and  easily  roused  passion  of  the  godless 
man  to  the  coal  that  is  easily  lighted  and  breaks  forth 
into  flame. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  N. 

COAT  :  An  outer  garment  with  sleeves,  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  body;  in  the  Bible  it  is  an  article 
of  dress  for  both  men  and  women,  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  and  is  distinct  from  the  “cloak,”  or  outer  gar¬ 
ment  (compare  Matt.  v.  40);  either  “shirt”  or 
“  tunic  ”  would  be  a  more  correct  rendering.  The 
Hebrew  has  “kuttonet,”  rarely  “ketonet,”  -which  is 
sometimes  translated  “robe”  or  “garment”  (Isa. 
xxii.  21;  Nell.  vii.  70,  72;  II  Sam.  xiii.  18, 19;  Ezra 
ii.  69).  “Kuttonet”  is  a  word  of  doubtful  etymol¬ 
ogy  (coming,  perhaps,  from  a  root  meaning  “to 
clothe  ”),  but  its  cognate  forms  are  found  in  Arabic 
(“kattan”),  Ethiopic  (“ketan”),  Assyrian  (“ldt- 
inn6”),  and  Greek  (“chiton”). 

Originally  (Gen.  iii.  21)  the  garment  worn  by  the 
Hebrews  was  a  simple  loin-cloth  of  leaves  or  skins, 
like  that  adopted  by  Elijah  (II  Kings  i.  8,  “  girdle  of 
leather”;  compare  the  use  of  the  “punti”  on  the 
border  of  the  Red  Sea:  M tiller,  “  AsienundEuropa,” 
p.  108).  In  course  of  time  this  developed  into  a 
short  shirt,  with  an  aperture  for  the  head  to  pass 
through,  and  Avas  gradually  lengthened  to  the  knees 
(especially  when  used  by  women),  and  sometimes  to 
the  ankles.  Even  tunics  Avitli  trains  are  mentioned 
(Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22;  Nahum  iii.  5).  The  shirt  Avas 
made  at  first  Avitliout  sleeves,  and  also  failed  to 


cover  the  left  shoulder  (see  Muller,  l.c.  pp.  %Wbetscq.). 
The  working  classes  continued  to  Avear  the  “  primi¬ 
tive  loin-cloth”  (Miiller,  ib.  p.  297),  or  the  sleeveless 
coat,  as  this  allowed  full  freedom  of  movement  for 
both  arms  and  legs.  When  the  shirt  Avas  long,  a 
belt  or  girdle  Avas  Avorn  over  it,  partly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  it  together,  but  mainly  to  enable  the 
wearer  to  tuck  in  the  laps  when  running,  Aval  king, 
or  Avorking. 

The  expression  “mouth  of  the  coat”  can  not  he 
understood  to  mean  that  the  shirt  had  a  collar.  It 
denotes  simply  the  opening  at  the  top,  fitt  ing  closely 
round  the  neck  (Job  xxx.  18).  At  night  (Cant.  v. 
3)  this  undergarment  ay  as  taken  oil*.  Later,  as  outer 
garments  came  into  use,  one  clothed  only  with 
the  kuttonet  was  considered  to  be  “naked.”  Asa 
sign  of  mourning,  originally,  every  article  of  dress 
Avas  removed,  and  cuts  Avere  made  in  the  flesh;  but 
as  soon  as  the  wearing  of  the  kuttonet  alone  came 
to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  “nakedness,”  that 
garment  Avas  rent  to  express  grief  (II  Sam.  xv.  32; 
compare  Morris  JastroAV,  in  “Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society,”  xxi.  23,  39;  and  see  Cut¬ 
tings).  That  a  loin-girdle  Avas  regarded  as  equally 
inadequate  Avitli  the  kuttonet  is  shown  in  Talmudic 
allusions  (Sliab.  62b;  Sotah9a;  Esth.  R.  104b). 

The  more  luxurious  classes  of  society — e.g.,  Avomeu 
of  royal  blood  (II  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19)  and  men  of  lei¬ 
sure—- wore  tunics  Avitli  sleeves.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  HebreAv  “  passim  ”  occurring  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  garment  presented  to  Joseph  by  his  father 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  8).  It  Avas  not  “  of  many  colors  ”  (see 
Septuagint);  the  color  of  the  shirt  worn  even  by 
those  of  high  rank  Avas  yellow,  or  red,  or  black 
(Muller,  l.c.  pp.  297r299);  the  upper  garment,  Avound 
spirally  round  the  body,  Avas  of  blue  and  red,  and 
shoAved  various  patterns,  like  those  Avorkcd  into 
rugs;  but  its  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
sleeves  (Targ.  and  Beresliit  R.  parashali  84)  marked 
the  favorite  son,  who  was  absolved  from  work. 
These  sleeves  sometimes  extended  only  to  the  elboAV- 
joint;  when  they  covered  the  av hole  length  of  the 
arm,  the  loAver  part  Avas,  as  a  rule,  richly  ornamented 
Avith  fringe.  Whether  or  not  the  common  shirt  had 
seams  is  not  clear.  The  more  costly  shirts  appear  to 
have  been  sewed  together,  the  seams,  especially  those 
round  the  neck,  being  heavily  covered  Avitli  embroid¬ 
ered  strips  (Miiller,  l.c.  pp.  298,  299).  The  materials 
from  Avhicli  these  tunics  Avere  made  Avere  wool — 
Avoven  by  the  Avomen — flax,  and,  for  the  more 
costly  ones,  worn  by  officials,  both  secular  and  sac¬ 
erdotal  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  Isa.  xxii.  21),  imported 
Egyptian  byssus  (“shesli,”  Gen.  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxviii. 
39;  and  “buz,”  Ezek.  xxvii.  16). 

In  Mishnaic  times  this  coat,  or  shirt,  Avas  still 
Avorn.  It  is  found  under  the  name  “onkali” 
(“nokli,”  Yer.  Sliab.  lod),  Avhicli  sometimes  seems 
to  denote  a  garment  Avorn  by  Avomen,  and  is  cor¬ 
rectly  explained  in  the  “  ‘Aruk  ”  as  “  a  thin  article  of 
apparel  Avorn  next  to  the  skin  ”  (compare  also  Meg. 
24b ;  Sanh.  82b ;  M.  K.  24a).  It  was,  hoAvever,  pro¬ 
vided  with  sleeves  (Bri'ill,  “Trachten  der  Juden”; 
Krauss,  “Lehmvorter,”  s.v.).  “Sarbalin”  in  Dan. 
iii.  21  is  not  “  coat,”  but  “  trousers.”  (See  Costumes 
in  Biblical  Times). 

e.  g.  it.  G.  B.  L.— E.  G.  H. 
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COAT  OF  ARMS :  Armorial  bearings  of  fami- 
].;t()  whidi  the  right  to  bear  arms  lias  been  granted 
]tv  the  recognized  heraldic  authorities.  This  right 
is  in  a  heraldic  sense  distinctly  feudal  in  character; 
,lll(]  ij-  seems” to  have  originated,  toward  the  end  of 
Hie  twelfth  century,  in  the  international  relations 
duriim’  the  Crusades,  which  rendered  it  desirable  to 
introduce  some  system  into  the  devices  on  shields. 
Vs  Jews  had  no  recognized  position  in  the  feudal 
^vctem  after  this  period,  they  could  not  use  these 
devices,  though  for  some  time  they  were  ranked 
with  nobles,  and  had  the  right  of  deciding  their  dis¬ 
putes  by  duel.-  Consequently,  no  Jewish  coats  of 
arms  were  recognized  by  the  heralds  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  though  rich  Jewish  families  of  means  used  de¬ 
vices,  as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  heraldic  Seals. 

The  first  recorded  Jewish  coat  of  arms  is  that  of 
Basse  vi  von  Trcucnfcld,  which  was  granted  by  the 
German  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Jan.  IS,  1622. 
Griitz  (“  Gcscli.  ”  x.  37)  blazons  his  shield  a  blue 
lion,  eight  red  stars  in  a  blue  field,  thus  committing 

one  of  the  most  elementary  heraldic  blunders  in  thus 

putting  color  upon  color.  The  true  blazon  will  be 
found  below.  In  the  same  year  two  Jewish  envoys 
from  Candia  arrived  at  Venice  bringing  with  them 
designs  practically  the  same  as  coats  of  arms. 
Oneof  these  (Samuel  Abdala)  is  figured  below;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  granted  by  any  heraldic 


authoritv,  since  one  of  the  envoys  had  a  device  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  given,  and  not  his  family,  name. 

The  practise  of  bearing  coats  ot  arms  became  more 
general  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Maranos. 
When  a  Jew  became  converted  in  Spain,  lie  was 
generally  adopted  by  some  noble  family,  and  there¬ 
by  obtained  the  right  to  bear  the  family  arms. 
In  this  way  many  Jewish  families  gained  the 


right  to  shields,  which  they  carried  with  them  to 
Holland,  and  had  carved  on  their  tombstones,  even 
after  they  had  repudiated  Christian- 
Sephardic  ity,  which  liad  given  them  the  right 
Coats  to  such  shields.  It  would  appear 
of  Arms,  that  at  an  even  earlier  period  certain 
Spanish  Jews  had  adopted  arms; 
since  there  is  on  record  the  elaborate  seal  of  the  Ha¬ 
levis  of  Toledo,  bearing  the  triple-turreted  castle 
of  Castile,  a  device  af¬ 
terward  adopted  by  the 
earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

In  more  recent  times 
a  grant  of  arms  has  lost 
its  feudal  significance; 
and  it  now  merely  im¬ 
plies  that  the  grantee  is 
a  person  of  some  wealth 
who  desires  to  have  the 
same  external  trap¬ 
pings  as  other  persons 
in  his  social  position. 

Jews  have  occasionally 
yielded  to  this  desire, 
and  a  certain  number 
of  coats  of  arms  liave  been  granted  in  England  by  the 
heraldic  authorities.  Besides  these,  those  Jews  who 
have  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
been  granted  armorial  bearings,  which  are  recorded 
in  the  usual  works  on  heraldry.  There  is  rarely 
anything  distinctively  Jewish  in  the  coats  of  arms 
thus  granted.  Occasionally,  as  with  the  Montefiores 
and  the  Sassoons,  a  Hebrew  word  is  used ;  but  as 
a  rule  the  ordinary  heraldic  signs  are  utilized. 

The  subjoined  list  of  coats  of  arms  of  J ewish  fami¬ 
lies — the  first  that  has  been  made— has  been  compiled 
from  the  standard  works  on  heraldry  of  the  respective 
countries,  with  occasional  reference  to  Jewish  books 
in  which  armorial  bearings  sporadically  occur.  The 
full  titles  of  the  works  cited  under  names  of  authors 
at  the  end  of  each  blazon  are  as  follows: 

Almanac  tie  Gotlia.  Gotha,  1900-02. 

Annua  ire  de  la  Noblesse  tie  France  (cited  as  Annuaire  ). 
Paris,  1897,  1902. 

Burke,  John.— A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry  or  Commoners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
4  vols.  London,  183(5-38. 

_ Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England.  Ireland,  and 

Scotland  (cited  as  "Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetcies”).  2d  ed., 
London,  1844.  kk  .  , 

_ peerage.  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  (cited  as  Burke  s 

Peerage”).  London,  1898. 

- History  of  the  Landed  Gentry.  2  vols.  London,  18J4. 

Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard.- The  General  Armory  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  a  Supplement  (cited  in 
Jacobs’  ” General  Armory”).  London,  1883. 

Castro,  D.  Henriques  de. — Keur  van  Grafsteenen  op  de  Nederl. 
Portug.  Ysrael.  Begraafplaats  te  Ouderkerk  aan  den  Amstel. 
Part  i..  Leyden,  1883. 

Costa,  Isaac  da.-Adellijke  Geslachten  Onder  de  Israelieten,  in 
"Ysrael  on  de  Volken.”  pp.  460-53*.  2d  ed..  Ltieeht,  18*6. 
Debrett. — House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench.  London, 


1896.  .  ,  , 

_ Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage  (cited 

as  "Delirett’s  Peerage”).  London,  1901.  . 

Fairbairn Book  of  Crests  of  the  Families  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (cited  as  "  Fairbairn's  Crests”).  2  vols,  Edinburgh, 
1892. 

Foster.  Joseph.— Collectanea  Genealogica.  4  vols.  Privately 
printed,  London  and  Aylesbury,  1883-85. 

Fox-Davies,  Arthur  Charles.-Armorial  Families.  Edinburgh, 
1895. 
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Freiherrliches  Taschenbueh.  Gotha,  1002. 

Grail  idles  Taschenbueh.  Gotha,  1809. 

Jewish  Year  Book.  London,  1000-02. 

Kliesehke,  Ernst  Heinrich.  —  Neues  Allgemeines  Deutsches 
Adels-Lexikon.  9  vols.  Leipsie,  1850-70. 

Maichol,  D.  do.— Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Heraldique.de  la 
Noblesse  Franeaise.  3  vols.  Paris.  1895-97. 

Piferrer,  D.  Francisco. — Nobiliario  de  los  Ileiuos  y  Seniorios  de 
Espafia.  2d  ed.,  G  vols.  Madrid,  1857-GO. 

Rietstap,  I.  B. — Armorial  General,  Precede- d'un  Dictionnaire 
des  Termes  du  Blason  (cited  as  “  Rietstap  ”).  2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
Gouda,  1887. 

- Wapenboek  van  den  Nederlandschen  Adel  (cited  as  “  Riet¬ 
stap,  Wapenboek  ”).  2  vols.  Groningen,  1883-87. 
Siebmacher,  I.— Grosses  und  Allgemeines  Wappeubuch.  Nu¬ 
remberg-.  185G-SG. 

Vorsterman  van  Oijen.—  Stam-en-Wapenboek  van  Aanzienlijke 
Nederlandsche  Familien.  3  vols.  Groningen,  1885-90. 
Walford,  E.— County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom.  37th 
annual  issue.  London,  1897. 

Wurzbach,  Constant  von.— Biographisches  Lexikon  des  Kalser- 
thums  Oesterreich.  59  vols.  Vienna,  1850-89.. 

Coats  of  Arms  of  Jewish  Families. 

Abarbanel  (Spain,  Portugal,  Holland):  Argent,  a  lion  gules, 
rampant,  toward  a  tower  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  1 ;  Da  Costa,  p. 
511.] 

Abarbanel  de  Sousa  (Portugal):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  ar¬ 
gent,  a  lion  gules,  rampant,  toward  a  tower  gules  (for  Abar¬ 
banel);  2  and  3,  argent,  four  crescents,  appoint^,  affronte, 
gules  (1.  2. 1)  (for  Sousa).  [Rietstap;  Da  Costa,  ib.] 
Abarbanel  da  Veigra  (Portugal):  Quarterly,  gules,  an 
eagle  argent ;  argent,  three  fleurs-de-lis  azure.  [77j.] 

Abdala  (Corfu,  1G22;  grant  for  Samuel  Abdala):  Divided, 
dexter,  in  an  outstretched  hand  the  goblet  for  the  Kiddush  in 
a  field  azure;  sinister,  in  an  outstretched  hand  a  twig  of  myr¬ 
tle  (which  in  Corfu  supplies  the  place  of  the  spice-box),  in  a 
field  or.  [“Jewish  Chronicle,”  Sept.  19, 1902,  pp.  23-25,55. 
See  illustration  on  page  125.] 

Abendana  (Amsterdam):  Two  swords,  putin  saltier,  the  hilts 
below.  Crest :  Upon  a  helmet  two  ostrich-plumes.  [Jewish 
E.vcyclopkdia,  i.  52.] 

At»enaaiia  :  An  eagle  upon  a  bolt  or  lightning,  surrounded 
by  a  sun.  Crest:  A  sinister  hand.  Colors  or  metals  un¬ 
known.  [Da  Costa,  p.  513.] 

Aboab  ;  Or,  five  stars,  2.  1.  2,  put  saltier-like  (see  Frontis¬ 
piece,  Fig.  4).  [Piferrer,  i.  21 ;  compare  Da  Costa,  p.  515.] 
Aboab  (Altona,  Hamburg):  A  house  or  fortress  with  cannon 
and  banner.  [“  Ost  und  West,”  Aug.,  1902,  p.  534,  from 
Grunwald,  “Portugiesengraber,”  1902.] 

Abolais  (Portugal,  Holland):  Divided,  1,  a  lion  rampant 

toward  2,  half  of  a  tree,  a  rose  in  the  point.  Crest ;  A  lion 

issuant,  turned  the  re¬ 
verse  way  (dexter). 
Colors  unknown.  Date, 
5392  =  1632.  [De  Castro, 
plate  xiv.] 

Abravanel :  Per  bend, 
charged  with  a  star  (8 
points)  between  two 
arrows,  the  points  up¬ 
ward,  accompanied  by 
two  stars  (S).  Crest:  Upon 
a  helmet  two  serpents  en¬ 
twined,  combatant.  Colors 
unknown.  [Jewish  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  i.  127.] 
Acosta  (Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland) :  Quarterly,  1,  or, 
a  mountain,  surmounted 
by  a  plantation  of  reeds, 
proper;  2,  gules,  a  duck  natant,  proper;  3,  gules,  a  hill,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  towered  castle  argent,  embattlements  azure; 
at  the  entrance  to  the  castle  a  pomegranate,  half  opened, 
proper;  4,  azure,  five  stars  (8)  argent  (2.  1.  2),  saltier-like. 
[Piferrer,  i.  17  ;  Rietstap,  i.  7.] 

Aguilar  (Spain):  Gules,  an  eagle  sable,  holding  in  its  beak  a 
shield  gules,  charged  with  three  bars  or.  [Rietstap,  i.  10 ; 
Piferrer’s  plate  gives  shield  in  center  of  the  eagle.] 

Aguilar  or  D} Aguilar  (London,  Spain,  Portugal):  Gules, 
an  eagle  or,  surmounted  by  a  bezant  argent ;  in  a  chief  ar¬ 
gent,  three  hills  sinople,  surmounted  each  by  a  pear  or,  stem 
and  leaves  sinople.  Crest :  A  lion  issuant  or,  charged  by  a 
bezant  argent.  [Rietstap,  i.  10.] 


Alvarez  (Spain,  Holland) :  Per  pale,  1,  or,  a  tree  sinople. 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk  a  wolf  sable;  2,  cheeky  argent  ami. 
gules.  [Piferrer,  i\\.  No.  1573.] 

Andrade  or  D’ Andrade  (Spain, 
etc.) :  Or,  five  wolves  passant  sable 
(2.  2.  1).  [Rietstap,  ii.  47.] 

Arnstein,  Arnsteiner  (Aus¬ 
tria;  creation  :  knight  1793;  baron 
1793-98):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure, 
an  eagle  argent ;  2  and  3,  argent, 
a  fess  azure,  charged  by  a  sun  or. 

Over  all,  sable,  a  crown  or,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bunch  of  five  ostrich- 
plumes  or.  Two  crests :  (1)  Wings, 
alternately  azure  and  argent. 

Lambrequins :  Argent  and  azure. 

(2)  Five  ostrich-plumes  or. 

Lambrequins :  Or  and  sable. 

[Rietstap,  i.69;  Kneschke,  i.  114.] 

Asser  (Amsterdam):  Azure,  a  bend  argent,  a  border  or, some¬ 
times  charged  by  four  “  A’s”  sable,  put  in  the  cantons.  Sup¬ 
porters:  Two  lions  regardant,  proper.  [Rietstap,  i.  76.] 
Avernas-le-G-ras.  see  Suasso  and  Lopez-Suasso-Diaz- 
Da  Fonseca,  below. 

Azevedo  (Acebedo  =  holly-tree)  (Castile):  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  argent,  a  holly-tree  sinople ;  2  and  3,  or,  a  wolf  passant. 

sable.  The  shield  is  surrounded  by 
a  border  gules,  charged  with  eight 
small  saltiers  or.  [Rietstap,  i.  92; 
Piferrer,  iii.,  No.  1272.] 

Azevedo  -  Coutinho  (Brabant): 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  a  holly-tree 
sinople ;  2  and  3,  argent,  a  wolf 
passant  sable.  The  shield  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  gules,  charged 
with  a  lleur-de-iis  argent,  and  five 
hatchets 
argent, 
hand  les 
or.  [Riet- 

Azevedo.  stap,  i. 

92.] 

Bassevi  von.  Treuenfeld  (Aus¬ 
tria;  creation  Jan.  18,  1022);  Sahle, 
a  bend  argent,  charged  by  three 
stars  (5)  gules,  and  accompanied 
by  two  lion-leopards  or.  Crest:  A 
lion  issuant  or,  between  couped 
wings ;  dexter,  argent  and  sable ; 
sinister,  or  and  gules.  Lambrequins : 

Dexter,  or  and  sable;  sinister,  Bassevi  von  Treuenfeld. 
argent  and  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  128.  ] 

Bebri  (1673):  In  a  shield,  a  sword,  quiver  with  arrows  and  bow, 
with  a  cuirass.  Crest :  Upon  the  helmet  of  a  prince  (?)  a  cu¬ 
bit  arm,  dexter,  holding  a 
simitar.  Colors  not  known. 
[De  Castro,  plate  vi.] 
Belmonte :  Gules,  a  lion 
rampant  or;  in  a  chief 
azure,  three  roses  argent. 
Crest:  A  hunch  of  ostrich- 
plumes  (5).  Supporters: 
Two  vultures  sable,  collared 
argent,  holding  a  standard. 
Motto:  Virtute  et  fide. 
[Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ii. 
665.] 

Bernal  (Spain,  England): 
Gules,  a  horse  courant 
argent,  saddled  and  bridled 
azure.  [Rietstap,  i.  177.] 
Bessels  (Amsterdam): 
Azure,  a  fess,  onde,  argent, 
accompanied  by  three  stars 
or  (1.  2);  in  the  point  of  a 
chief  a  fleur-de-lis  argent. 
[Rietstap,  i.  188.] 
Bleichroder  (Prussia;  cre¬ 
ation  March  8,  1872): 
Checkered  of  nine  fields; 
five  gules,  four  sable;  the 
seams  argent.  Crest:  Two 
wings  sable  and  gules,  each 
wing  charged  by  a  fess  argent.  Lambrequins :  Dexter,  argent 
and  sable ;  sinister,  argent  aud  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  205.] 
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Srito  (Castile):  Gules,  nine  lozenges  argent  (3.  3.  3),  each 
lozenge  charged  by  a  lion  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  304 ;  Piferrer, 

Bueno  (1669):  In  a  shield  the  tree  of  life,  colors  not  known. 

[  Pe  Castro,  plate  v.] 

Caceres-Solis  (Seville,  Spain,  Holland):  According  to  Riet- 
'%tap :  Or,  a  deer  gules ;  a  border  comp,  vaire  and  or.  [Riet¬ 
stap, 'i.  5351.]  According  to  Piferrer:  Or,  a  sun  gules  (for  So¬ 
lis);’ a  border  comp.  Yaire  argent  and  azure.  [Piferrer,  ii. 
106.] 

Cahen  d5  Anvers  (France):  Azure,  a  lion  or,  holding  in  his 
paws  a  harp  or ;  a  border  argent,  charged  by  eight  billets 
azure.  [“  Annuaire,”  p.  385.] 

Cahen  d’ Anvers,  Marquis  de  Torre-AIfina  (Italy ;  creation 
1885):  Divided  by  a  seam  argent,  1,  gules,  a  tower  argent, 
embattled  with  live  pieces  5,  la  Guelph,  surmounted  by  an 
al  fa-plant  arrache  or;  2,  azure,  a  lion  or,  holding  a  harp  or; 
ail  surrounded  by  a  border  argent,  brochant,  and  charged  by 
eight  billets  azure,  [Zb.  p.  385.] 

Camondo  (Italy;  creation  April  28, 1867;  arms  of  Abraham 
Salvator  Camondo)  :  Divided,  1,  gules,  six  bezants  or  (3.  2. 1); 
2,  sinople,  two  hands  joined  together,  habild  gules,  issuing 
dexter  and  sinister  from  a  cloud  argent.  A  chief  over  all  the 
division  argent,  charged  by  a  fleur-de-lis  fleuronnd,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  two  stars,  all  azure,  [Ib.  p.  385.] 

Capadose  (Amsterdam,  The  Hague):  Divided,  1,  sinople,  two 
small  angels  proper,  affrontd  in  chief,  holding  together  a 
mantle  gules,  lined  ermine,  in  point  a  beehive  or,  put  upon  a 
terrace  proper ;  the  beehive  accosted  by  four  bees  or,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  other  bees  or,  brochant  upon  the  terrace 
underneath  the  beehive ;  2,  or,  a  lion  gules.  Crest :  A  bee¬ 
hive.  Supporters :  Two  lion-leopards  proper.  [Rietstap,  i. 

Cardozo  (England):  Sable,  flve  bezants  or  (2.  1.  2);  a  chief 
denche  argent,  charged  with  three  tobacco-plants  sinople. 
Crest :  A  savage  proper,  issuant,  holding  in  his  dexter  hand 
a  tobacco-plant  sinople ;  the  sinister  is  leaned  upon  a  triangle 
or.  [Rietstap,  i.  373.] 

Carvajal :  Or,  a  bend  sable,  a  border  argent,  charged  with 
an  oak-branch  sinople,  acorns  or,  wound  around  the  shield. 
[Rietstap.  ii.  1312.] 

Castello  (England):  On  a  bend  cottised,  three  triple-turreted 
towers,  accompanied  by  a  lion  rampant  in  upper,  and  an  an¬ 
tique  crown  in  lower,  division.  Crest  i  Out  of  a.  mural  crown 

flve  ostrich-plumes,  surmounted  by  a  triple-turreted  tower. 
Motto:  U triusque  arbiter.  .  .  .  [Gaster,  “Hist,  of  Bevis 
Marks,”  plate  facing  p.  161.] 

Castro,  De  (Hamburg,  Altona) :  A  tower  and  a  band.  ^  Motto : 
Castrum  et  fortitudo  mea  Deus.  [“Ost  und  West,”  Aug., 
1902,  p.  533.]  ,  , 

Castro,  De  (Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Hamburg):  Argent, 
six  bezants  azure  (3.  3) .  Crest :  A  lion  issuant,  proper,  arme, 
lam  passe  gules,  crowned  or.  Lambrequins:  Argent  and 
azure.  [Vorsterman  van  Oijen,  plate  18.] 

Cesana  (Corfu,  1622;  grant  for  Sanson  Cesana):  The  given 
name  of  Cesana  being  that  of  the  Biblical  hero  Samson,  m 
the  escutcheon  is  seen  a  man  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  lion, 
the  act  of  tearing  open  the  mouth  of  the  animal.  [“Jew. 
Chron.”  Sept.  19,  1902,  pp.  23-25,  55.] 

Cohen  (England;  granted  to  Samuel  Cohen,  Esq.,  of  Park 
Place,  Brixton) :  Or,  two  cbevronels  azure  between  two  griffins 
segreantin  chief  gules,  and  in  base,  on  a  mount  vert,  an  oak- 
tree  proper.  Crest:  A  demi-lion  issuant,  barry  of  eight  argent 
and  gules;  in  the  dexter  paw  an  acorn,  slipped  proper.  [Burke, 
“  General  Armory,”  p.  211.] 
Cohen  (England):  Or,  a  lion 
rampant  gules.  Crest:  A  bear’s 
bead,  couped  sable,  muzzled 
gules,  [lb.  p.  211.] 

Cohen  (England):  A  chevron 
cottised,  charged  with  three  bez¬ 
ants  (roses?),  accompanied  in 
chief  by  two  roses,  in  base  by  a 
stag’s  head.  Crest :  A  stag’s  head 
erased,  holding  in  its  mouth  a 
rose  with  stem  and  leaves.  Motto 
illegible.  Colors  not  known. 
[Gaster,  Z.c.  plate  facing  p.  161.] 
Cohn  (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  crea¬ 
tion,  1869,  for  Moritz  Cohn):  Gules,  a  wheel  or.  winged  or, 
surmounted  by  a  crane  argent ;  in  a  chief  azure,  a  rising 
sun  or,  upon  a  tertre  sinople.  Crest :  The  wheel,  winged, 
surmounted  by  the  crane.  Lambrequins :  Dexter,  or  and 
azure;  sinister,  or  and  gules.  Supporters:  Two  figures,  one 
representing  Industry,  habit  argent,  with  a  brownish  mantle, 


accompanied  by  her  attributes,  amongst  them  a  beehive: 
the  other  Fidelity,  habit  azure,  rifl.  yellow,  accosted  by  a  dog. 
Motto:  Thiitig  und  treu.  [Rietstap,  i.  443;  Siebmacber, 

“  Anhalt,”  plate  9.] 

Coronal  (Spain):  Azure,  flve  eagles  or  (2.  1.  2).  [Rietstap,  i- 
465.] 

Costa,  Da  (Portugal,  Holland  ;  arms  of  Isaac  da  Costa,  poet): 
Gules,  six  ribs  argent  fesswise,  three  in  a  row,  one  upon  an¬ 
other.  Crest:  Two  ribs  in  saltier  argent,  bound  gules  (see 
Frontispiece,  Fig.  8).  [Rietstap,  i.  409.] 

Costa,  Da  (London):  Or,  three  ribs  gules  in  fess,  one  upon 
another.  Crest:  A  reindeer  passant,  proper.  [Rietstap,  i.  469.] 
Curiel  (Spain,  Holland,  Hamburg):  Gules,  a  bend  or,  engou- 
lee  by  two  dragons’  heads  or,  a  border  azure,  charged  by 
eight  kettles  or.  [Rietstap,  i.  497.] 

Deimar  (Prussia;  creation  May  14, 

1S10,  for  Ferdinand  Moritz  Levi 
Deimar):  Divided,  1,  parted,  (a) 
azure,  three  annulets,  mal  ordonnd, 
interlaced  or ;  (b)  argent,  a  twig  of 
oak,  arrache,  sinople  in  base :  2,  or, 
a  pyramid  natural  upon  a  terrace 
sinople.  A  fess  argent,  brochant, 
charged  with  three  stars  (5)  argent. 

The  shield  surrounded  by  a  border 
or.  [Rietstap,  i.  522;  Kneschke,  ii. 

447.] 

Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  (Eng¬ 
land;  creation  Aug.  21,  1876):  Per 
saltier  gules  and  argent  a  castle, 
triple-turreted,  in  chief  proper,  two 
lions  sable  in  fess  sable,  and  an  eagle  displayed  in  base  or. 

Crest:  Issuant  from  a  wreath  of 
oak  a  castle,  triple-turreted,  all 
proper.  Supporters:  Dexter,  an 
eagle ;  sinister,  a  lion,  both  or,  and 
gorged  with  a  collar  gules,  pendent 
therefrom  an  escutcheon  of  the  last, 
charged  with  a  tower  argent. 
[Foster,  “Collectanea  Genealo- 
gica,”  i.  10 ;  Rietstap,  i.  543.] 
Eich.th.al  (Bavaria;  creation  1814, 
A.  E.  Seligmann):  Azure,  two  rocks 
argent  from  the  base  of  the  shield, 

EiChtlaal.  accompanied,  in  chief  by  two  stars 

or.  Crest :  Upon  a  crown  two  wings 
argent,  each  charged  by  a  fess  argent,  surcharged  by  a  star  or. 
Lambrequins :  Argent  and  azure. 

[Rietstap,  i.  602 ;  Siebmacber, 

“Bavaria,”  plate  29.] 

Elkan  von  Elkansberg:  (Aus¬ 
tria;  creation  inscribed  Bavaria, 

1825):  Azure,  a  chevron,  accosted 
in  chief  dexter  by  a  staff  (attribute 
of  Mercury);  sinister,  an  anchor, 
on  the  left  side  of  same  a  star, 
all  argent:  the  chevron  accom¬ 
panied  in  point  by  a  crane  proper, 
upon  a  tertre  sinople.  Crest: 

Upon  a  crown  the  crane  upon  a 
tertre,  between  divided  wings, 
alternately  argent  and  azure. 

[Rietstap,  i.  606 :  Siebmacber,  Elkan  von  Elkansberg. 

“  Bayrischer  Adel,”  plate  84.] 

Enriquez,  Henriques  (Spain,  England):  Party  per  chev¬ 
ron,  argent,  two  lions  rampant  gules ;  gules,  a  triple-towered 
castle  or;  port,  windows,  and 
masonry  azure.  Crest :  A  lamb 
passant  upon  a  wreath  of  the 
colors.  Motto :  Deus  Pastor  meus ! 
[Piferrer,  i.  31.] 

Erlanger  (Austria,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Paris,  Portugal;  crea¬ 
tion  Portugal,  1859,  and  Austria, 
1S71):  1,  argent,  a  fess  azure, 
accosted  by  two  turtles  azure  (one 
in  chief  and  one  in  point):  2, 
azure,  an  anchor  argent  (some¬ 
times  or,  an  anchor  sable). 
Motto:  Rast  ich,  so  rost  ich! 
[“Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse,” 
1897,  p.  386.] 

Eskeles  (Austria ;  creation  1797 ; 
knights  1810;  baronets  1822):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  a  demi- 
eagle  sable,  beaked  and  membered  or,  moving  from  the 
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partition ;  2  and  3,  azure,  two  winged  serpents  enlaces,  af- 
frontes ;  over  all,  argent,  a  redorte  of  vine  proper,  adorned 
with  branches,  sinople;  clusters  of 
grapes  azure.  Three  crests  :  1  and 

3,  three  ostrich-plumes,  one  argent, 
between  two  azure;  2,  an  eagle  ep. 
sable,  beaked  and  membered  or. 
Supporters:  Two  cranes  proper. 
Motto :  Patriie  suisque.  [Rietstap, 
i.  (527.] 

Espinosa  (Spain  and  Flanders): 
Argent,  a  tree  terrasse  sinople,  ac¬ 
costed  by  two  wolves  alTronres,  sa¬ 
ble,  rampant,  toward  the  trunk ;  a 
border  gules,  charged  with  eight 
tlanches  or.  [Rietstap,  i.  329.] 
Eaudel-Pliillips:  Quarterly,  land 

4,  paly  of  six  ermine  and  azure,  on 
a  chief  gules  a  squirrel  sejant,  crack¬ 
ing  a  nut  (for  Phillips) :  2  and  3, 
quarterly  argent  and  or,  in  1  and  4 
a  chevron  azure,  and  iu  2  and  3  a 
peacock’s  head  erased  proper,  all 

within  a  border  sable  (for  Faudel ) .  Crests :  (1)  Upon  a  mount 
vert,  a  squirrel  sejant,  cracking  a  nut  or ;  between  on  the  dex¬ 
ter  side  a  trefoil  slipped,  and  on  the  sinister  a  branch  of  hazel 
fructed,  extending  to  the  dexter,  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  an  acorn,  leaved  and  slipped,  proper.  (2)  Upon  a  mount 
a  peacock  regardant,  in  its  pride,  proper;  between  two  rose- 
leaves  argent,  leaved  and  slipped  vert.  Supporters :  Dexter, 
a  Hindoo;  sinister,  a  Mohammedan  of  India,  both  habited 
proper.  Motto :  Ne  tentes  aut  perflee.  [“  Jewish  Year  Book,” 
1902.] 

Eonseca  :  Azure,  .five  stars  or  (2. 1.  2).  (Compare  Lopez  dk 
Fonseca,  Lopez-Suasso,  and  Lopez-Suasso-Diaz-Da  Fon¬ 
seca  [see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  4.]) 

Eould  (France):  Divided  diago¬ 
nally,  1,  azure,  a  lion  argent ;  2, 
sinople,  a  lion  or ;  a  bend  ermine 
over  all  the  division,  in  a  chief 
sable,  three  stars  or.  Motto :  Aide 
toi,  Dieu  t'aidera!  [“Annuaire 
de  la  Noblesse  de  France,”  1897, 
p.  387.] 

Eranco  (England;  for  Jacob 
Franco,  London):  Argent,  a  foun¬ 
tain  proper,  thereout  a  palm-tree 
issuaut,  vert.  Crest :  On  a  wreath 
of  the  above  colors  a  dexter  arm, 
couped  and  embowed,  habited 
purple,  purfled  or,  the  cuff  argent, 
the  hand  proper,  holding  therein 
a  palm-tree  vert.  Motto  :  Sub  pace 

copia.  [“Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  England,”  ii..  Append.,  p.  ICG.] 
Franco-Mendes  (Amsterdam):  Gules,  a  ringlet  or,  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  lions  naissant  or.  Crest:  Out  of  a  mural 
crown  or,  a  lion  issuaut  or.  [Da  Costa,  p.  512;  Rietstap 
i.  703.] 

Gideon  (England;  creation  1759):  Party  per  chevron,  vert 
and  or ;  in  a  chief  a  rose  or,  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  argent ; 

in  base  a  lion  rampant,  regardant, 
azure.  [Burke’s  “Extinct  Baron¬ 
etcies,’’  p.  218.] 

Goldschmidt  (Austria;  creation 
July  27,  1802):  Quarterly,  1,  party 
argent  and  gules,  an  anchor  argent, 
broehe  upon  the  party  passed 
through  a  mural  crown  argent ;  2 
and  3,  or.  a  bar  azure,  charged  by 
three  stars  or;  4,  party,  argent  and 
gules,  an  eagle  of  alternate  colors, 
charged  upon  the  breast  with  the 
letter  “F”  or.  The  shield  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  gu  les.  Crests : 

(1)  A  nombriled  escutcheon  be¬ 
tween  wings  argent.  Lambrequins: 
Argent  and  gules.  (2)  Six  ears  of 
corn  or  between  wings  azure:  each  wing  charged  bv  a  cres¬ 
cent  or.  Lambrequins:  Grand  azure.  Motto:  Super  omnia 
veritas !  [Rietstap,  i.  794-79o.] 

Goldsmid :  Per  saltier  enninois  and  ermine,  on  a  chief 
gules,  a  goldfinch  proper  between  two  roses  or  (being  the 
family  arms);  overall  an  escutcheon  gules,  charged  with  a 
tower  or,  and  ensigned  by  the  coronet  of  a  baron  of  Portugal. 
Crest:  1st,  out  of  a  coronet  of  a  baron  of  Portugal  proper,  a 
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demi-dragon  with  wings  elevated,  or,  holding  in  its  claws 
a  rose  gules,  slipped,  proper;  2d,  a  demi-lion  argent,  in 
the  paws  a  bundle  of  twigs 
erect,  or,  banded  azure. 

Supporters:  Dexter,  a  lion 
argent,  dueally  crowned  and 
charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  rose  gules ;  sinister, 
a  wyvern  with  wings  ele¬ 
vated,  or,  and  charged  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  rose 
gules.  Mottoes :  Over  crests, 

Quis  similis  tibi  in  fortibus 
domineV  (Ex.  xv.  11 ;  Mac- 
cabean  motto).  Under  the 
arms,  Concordia  et  sedulitate.  [“  Jewish  Year  Rook,”  1890.] 
Gomez  (America;  Moses  Gomez,  Jr.,  1708):  Three  fishes  naiant 
in  pale,  the  first  and  third  looking  to  the  dexter,  the  middle 
one  to  the  sinister  side.  Colors  not  known.  • 

Gomez  de  Sossa  (Spain,  Holland):  Double  shield  :  (1)  Di¬ 
vided  horizontally,  1,  three  towers ;  2,  a  iieur-do-lis.  (2)  A 
bar,  charged  by  a  star,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  stars,  one  on 
top,  one  in  base.  Crest :  A  lion  is- 
suant.  Colors  not  known.  [From 
a  tombstone  in  Port.-Jewish  cem¬ 
etery,  Amsterdam,  dated  5427  = 
1GG7  and  5431  —  1071  respectively; 
De  Castro,  p.  83.] 

Giinzburg  (Hesse ;  creation  Nov. 
9,  1870;  barons  Aug.  2,  1874): 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent,  an 
arm  in  armor  proper,  holding  a 
lance  of  tournament  with  its 
pennon,  all  gules ;  2  and  3,  gules, 
a  beehive  or,  accompanied  by  three  bees,  mal  ordonnees, 
argent.  Crest :  A  deer  issuaut,  proper,  armed  or.  Lambre¬ 
quins  :  Dexter,  argent  and  gules ;  sinister,  or  and  gules.  Sup¬ 
porters  :  Dexter,  a  deer  proper,  armed  or ;  sinister,  a  lion  or. 
Motto :  Laboramus.  [Rietstap,  i.  1043.] 

Haber  (Baden;  creation  June  2,  1829):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  a 
lion  or,  in  1  the  lion  contourne :  2  and  3,  or,  two  demi-wings, 
adosse,  sable.  Over  all :  Azure,  nine  ears  of  oats  or  upon  a 
terrace  sable.  Crest:  A  star  or  between  wings  sable.  Lam¬ 
brequins  :  Or  and  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  804  ;  Siebinacher,  “  Ba¬ 
den,”  plate  32.] 

Haber  von  Lindsberg  (Austria; 
creation  1809) :  Quarterly  with 
center-shield,  azure  nine  ears  of 
oats,  fan-like:  1,  or,  a  demi-lion 
sable ;  2,  sable,  a  demi-eagle  or ;  3, 
gules,  a  lion  or,  contourne,  crowned 
or;  4,  argent,  open  wings  sable. 

Crest:  (1)  A  double  eagle  issuant, 
sable;  (2)  between  open  wings 
sable,  a  star  or ;  (3)  the  lion  of  the 
field  or,  issuant,  contourne.  Lambre¬ 
quins:  (1)  Sable  and  or;  (2)  azure 
and  or ;  (3)  gules  and  or.  [Siebinacher,  u  Baden,”  p.  53.] 
Halevi  (Toledo):  A  triple-towered  castle,  charged  with  a 
fleur-de-lis  (see  illustration,  page  125).  [Lueien  Wolf, 
“Jewish  Coats  of  Arms,”  in  “  Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.” 
ii.  155.] 

Heine  (Prussia;  creation  1840):  Gules,  a  chevron  rer. verse, 
azure,  accompanied  by  three  fleurs-de-lis,  mal  ordonnes,  ar¬ 
gent,  [Rietstap,  i.  717.] 

Heine-Geldern  (Austria;  creation  1807;  barons  1870):  1 
and  4,  azure,  two  swords  argent,  hilted  or,  put  iu  saltier ;  2 
and  3,  divided,  gules  and  or;  an  eagle  or  upon  the  gules,  and 
sable  upon  the  or.  Over  all,  azure,  three  stars  argent. 
Crest:  Couped  wings,  dexter,  argent  and  azure;  sinister, 
gules  and  or.  Lambrequins :  The  same.  Supporters :  Two 
lions  gules.  Motto:  A  lies  durcli  Gotti  [Rietstap,  i.  918.] 
Herschell  (England;  creation  1880):  Per  fess  azure  and 
sable,  in  fess  a  fasces  proper,  between  three  stags’  heads, 
couped  or.  Crest:  On  a  mount  vert  a  stag  proper,  collared 
azure  and  supporting  with  its  dexter  forefoot  a  fasces  in  bend 
or.  Supporters :  On  either  side  a  stag  proper,  collared  azure, 
standing  on  a  fasces  or.  Motto  :  Celeriter !  [Debrett’s  “Peer¬ 
age,”  p.  414.] 

Hirsch  von  Gerenth  (Bavaria;  creation  1818):  Or,  a  stag 
rampant,  proper,  with  antlers  of  six  ends,  Jampasse  gules, 
upon  a  mount  sinople  ;  sometimes  also  upon  a  tertre  sinople 
(see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  2) .  [“  Annuaire,”  p.  391 ;  Siebinacher, 

“  Bay riselier  Adel,”  p.  99.] 
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Hofmann  von  Hofmannsthal  (Austria;  creation  Aug. 
Hi  188 5);  Quarterly,  1,  or,  upon  a  rock  proper  an  eagle  in  pro- 
;i!e,  proper,  lam  passe,  gules ;  in  his  right  claw  a  bunch  of  six 
;iIro\vs  argent,  pointed  upward;  2,  azure,  a  poor-box  argent 
(as  he  was  poormaster);  3,  a  book,  bound  gules,  gilt  edges, 
supported  by  the  two  Hebrew  tables  of  the  Decalogue;  upon 
’tin*  dexter,  in  Roman  numbers,  I.— III.;  sinister,  IV.-X.;  4,  or, 
a  mulberry-leaf  proper,  stem  downward,  charged  by  a  silk¬ 
worm  proper,  head  upward.  Crest:  Between  eagle-wings, 
alternately  azure  and  or,  an  anchor  argent,  standing  erect, 
pu*  ring  toward  the  sinister  side.  [Rietstap,  ii.  1300,  Supple¬ 
ment  ;  Wurzbach,  ix.  100.] 

Honig1  von  Honigsherg'  (Austria ;  creation  1780,  for  Israel 
ib/mig):  Quarterly,  J  and  4,  azure,  upon  a  mountain  sinople 
a  (loud  lion  proper,  stretched  upon  his  back,  eight  bees  or, 
swarming  around  bis  open  jaws ;  3  and  3,  gules,  a  bar  argent, 
charged  with  four  tobacco-plants  proper.  Crest :  A  lion  issu- 
ant,  proper,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  tobacco-plant  proper. 
Lambrequins:  Dexter,  argent  and  azure;  sinister,  argent 
and  gules.  [Wurzbach.  ix.  134.] 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza:  Azure,  a 
bend  or,  engouY?  by  two  lions’ 
heads  or.  [Rietstap,  i.  1010.] 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza:  Gules, 
live  panels  argent  (2. 1.  2),  the  stems 
upward.  [Rietstap,  ii.  00.] 

Jessel :  Azure,  a  fess  sable  ragule 
ermine  between  three  eagles’  heads 
erased  argent;  in  the  center  chief 
point  a  torch  erect  and  fired  proper. 
Crest :  A  torch  fesswise,  fired  proper, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  volant, 
argent,  holding  in  the  beak  a  pearl, 
also  argent.  Motto:  Persevere! 
[“Jewish  Year  Book.”] 

Joel  von  Joelson  (Austria;  crea¬ 
tion  Sept.  1, 1817) :  Party  by  gules  and 
argent ;  in  gules  two  stars  argent ; 
in  argent  gules.  Crests :  (1)  A  star 
argent  between  two  horns  gules; 
(2)  a  star  gules  between  two  pro- 
Jessel.  boseides  argent.  [Rietstap,  i.  1095.] 

Josephs  (Holland):  Azure,  a  goose 
passant,  or.  [Rietstap,  ii.  1265,  Supplement.] 

■Kaulla  (Joseph  Kaulla,  banker,  Munich ;  acknowledged  in 
Bavaria  1800):  Sable,  a  horse  argent,  galloping,  upon  a  ter¬ 
race  sinople ;  a  border  argent,  charged  with  five  bezants  or. 
Crest :  A  fox  issuant,  proper,  over  his  head  a  star  argent,  be¬ 
tween  couped  wings,  dexter,  gules  and  sable ;  sinister,  or  and 
sable.  Lambrequins:  Dexter,  or  and  sable;  sinister,  gules 
and  sable.  [Rietstap,  i.  1009.] 

Kusel  (England;  naturalized  1807;  Italy;  creation  1890; 
royal  license  for  England  1893-93):  Azure,  a  lion  rampant, 
argent,  bolding  in  his  paws  a  ring  or.  Crest :  Crown  of  a 
baron  of  Italy.  Motto :  Qui  perstat  vineit !  [Debrett’s  “  Peer¬ 
age,”  p.  937.] 

Lammel  (Austria;  creation,  1813  for  Simon,  and  185G  for 
Leopold,  Lammel):  Azure,  a  lamb  argent  upon  a  hillock  sino¬ 
ple.  In  a  chief  or,  an  eagle  sable,  lampassd  gules,  spread  out. 
Crests :  (1 )  Dexter,  the  spread  eagle  of  the  field ;  (2)  sinister, 
between  open  wings,  alternately  or  and  azure,  a  star  or. 
Lambrequins:  Azure  and  or.  [Knescbke,  v.  350;  Wurzbach, 
xiii.  470.] 

Lemos,  De:  Double  arms  (probably  De  Lemos  and  wife): 
(1)  sinister,  a  lion  rampant;  (2)  a  burning  light  in  a  candle¬ 
stick.  Crest:  Three  ostrich-plumes,  colors  not  known.  [Port.- 
Jew.  cemetery,  Altona;  “  Ost  und  West,”  Aug.,  1903,  p.  509.] 

Leon,  De  (America):  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  crowned 
or.  Motto  :  Concordia  res  parvoe  creseunt.  [Piferrer,  vi.,  No. 
2581 ;  Rietstap,  ii.  51.] 

Devin  (London,  England,  late  of  New  Zealand):  Vert,  on  a 
chevron  nebule  between  four  escallops,  three  in  chief  and  one 
in  base,  or  a  cross  crosslet  crossed  of  the  field.  Crest :  On  a 
mount  a  squirrel  passant,  proper,  resting  the  right  foot  on  an 
escallop  or.  Motto:  Certavi  et  vice.  [Burke's  “ General  Ar¬ 
mory,”  Supplement,,  s.t\] 

Levy  (England ;  granted  to  Joseph  Moses  Levy  of  London,  and 
borne  by  his  son  Edward  Levy  Lawson  of  Hall  Barn,  Bucks, 
D.L.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Beaconsfteld,  who  assumed  by 
royal  license,  Dec.  11, 1875,  the  surname  of  Lawson):  Arms: 
Cules,  a  saltier  parted  and  frette  or,  between  two  rams’  beads 
couped,  fesswise,  argent.  Crest :  A  ram  argent,  bolding  in 
the  mouth  a  trefoil,  slipped  vert,  and  resting  the  dexter  foreleg 
on  a  quatrefoil.  Motto  :  Of  old  I  hold !  [Burke’s  “  General 
Armory,”  Supplement.] 

IV. —9 


Levy  (America;  family  of  Moses  Levy):  Two  keys  putin  sal¬ 
tier,  the  key-locks  upward,  accompanied  by  two  lions  com¬ 
batant,  brandishing  a  seax ;  in  chief  over  the  saltier  a  pair 
of  scissors,  open,  blades  downward.  Crest:  A  demi-lion 
erased,  brandishing  a  seax.  [From  an  impression.] 

Lopez  (England ;  grant  Nov.  1, 1803,  for  Massey  Lopez,  Esq., 
Jamaica):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure,  on  a  chevron  ;  between 
three  eagles  rising,  or,  as  many  bars  gemel,  gules;  on  a 
chief  of  the  second  five  lozenges  of  the  first  (for  Lopez) ;  2  and 
3,  in  a  landscape  field  a  fountain,  thereout  issuing  a  palm- 
tree,  all  proper  (for  Franco);  and  impaling  the  arms  of  New¬ 
man,  namely :  azure,  three  demi-lions,  couped  argent,  crusilly 
sable.  Upon  the  escutcheon,  which  is  charged  with  his  badge 
of  Ulster  as.a  baronet,  is  placed  a  helmet  befitting  his  degree, 
with  a  mantling  azure  and  argent.  Crests :  ( 1 )  Upon  a  wreath 
of  the  colors  a  lion  sejant,  erminois,  gorged  with  a  bar  gemel 
as  in  the  arms,  reposing  the  dexter  paw  on  a  lozenge  azure 
(for  Lopez).  (2)  Upon  a  wreath  of  the  colors  a  dexter  arm, 
couped  and  embowed,  habited  purpure,  purlled  and  diapered 
or,  the  cuff  argent,  bolding  in  the  hand  proper  a  palm-branch 
vert  (for  Franco).  Mottoes:  Quod  tibi  id  alii  (for  Lopez); 
Sub  pace  copia  (for  Franco).  [  Fox-Da  vies,  p,  627;  Debrett’s 
“Peerage,”  p.  370;  Lueien  Wolf,  Z.c.  Appendix,  p.  106;  Riet¬ 
stap.  ii.  96.] 

Lopez  (Biscaya,  Belgium,  Holland):  Argent,  two  wolves  pas¬ 
sant,  sable,  one  upon  the  other;  a  border  gules,  charged 
with  eight  saltiers  or  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  1).  [Rietstap, 
ii.  96.] 

Lopez  de  Fonseca  (Biscaya):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent, 
t  wo  wolves  sable,  one  upon  the  other ;  a  border  gules,  charged 
with  eight  flanches  or  (for  Lopez);  2,  counter-quarterly,  a  and 
d,  or,  a  lion  gules,  arme,  lampasse,  couronne,  azure  (for  Suas¬ 
so);  b  and  c,  gules,  live  panels  argent  (2. 1.  2),  the  stems  up¬ 
ward  (for  Hurtado  de  Mendoza);  3,  azure,  five  stars  or  (2. 1.  2) 
(for  Fonseca)  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  4).  [Rietstap,  ii.  96.] 
Lopez-Suasso  (Spain,  Brabant,  Holland ;  registered  1818, 
1821):  Divided,  1,  argent,  two  wolves  sable,  one  upon  the 
other ;  a  border  gules,  charged  with  eight  flanches  or  (for 
Lopez):  2,  quarterly,  a  and  d  or,  a  lion  gules,  arme,  lampasse, 
eouronn£,  azure  (for  Suasso) ;  b  and  c,  gules,  five  panels  argent 
(2.  1.  2),  the  stems  upward  (for  Hurtado  de  Mendoza)  (see 
Frontispiece,  Fig,  4).  [Rietstap,  ii.  96.] 
Lopez-Suasso-Diaz-Da  Fonseca  (Spain,  Brabant ;  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Holland  1831):  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent,  two 
wolves  sable,  one  upon  the  other ;  a  border  gules,  charged 
with  eight  flanches  or  (for  Lopez);  2,  counter-quarterly,  a 
and  d  or,  a  lion  gules,  anne,  lampasse,  couronne  azure  (for 
Suasso):  b,  and  c,  gules,  flve  panels  argent  (2. 1.  2),  the  stems 
upward  (for  Hurtado  de  Mendoza);  3,  azure,  five  stars  or 
(3 .1. 2)  (for  Da  Fonseca)  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  4) .  [Rietstap, 
ii.  96.] 

Losada  y  Lousada,  De  (Dukes  in  Spain,  England):  Az¬ 
ure,  three  doves  regardant,  argent,  wings  expanded  or,  in 
their  beaks  a  sprig  of  olive  proper.  Crest :  On  a  mount  vert 
a  dove,  as  in  the  arms,  a  sprig  of  olive  in  its  beak  proper. 
Supporters:  Two  angels  proper,  the  exterior  hand  of  each 
supporting  a  standard  gules,  charged  with  an  Eastern  crown 
or.  Motto:  El  honor  es  mia  guia.  [Burke’s  “General  Ar¬ 
mory,”  p.  623 ;  Fairbairn’s  “  Crests  ” ;  Debrett’s  “  Peerage.”] 
Lowentlial  (Austria ;  creation  July  30, 1863,  for  Max  Ritter 
von  l.owenthal):  Divided  by  a  bar  or;  upper  field,  azure,  a 
bee  or;  lower  field,  gules,  a  lion  or,  lampasse  gules;  in  his 
dexter  paw  three  flashes  of  lightning  or.  Crests  :  (1)  Wings, 
alternately  azure  and  or ;  (2)  the  lion  of  the  field,  with  the 
flashes.  Lambrequins :  Dexter,  azure  and  or ;  sinister,  gules 
and  or.  [Wurzbach,  xv.  453.] 

Machado  (Spain,  Flanders):  Gules,  flve  hatchets  argent  (2. 
1.  2).  [Rietstap,  ii.  122.3 

Machiels-Clin'bourg'  (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  creation  Aug. 
8,  1884):  Azure,  a  bar  argent,  accompanied  in  chief  by  a  tower 
or,  pierced  by  two  archieres  sable  ;  in  base  two  stars  (5)  or. 
Motto ;  Labor  est  deeus  !  [Rietstap,  ii.  1276,  Supplement.] 
Marx  von  Marxburg*  (Austria;  creation,  chevaliers  April 
10,  1875;  barons.  Sept.  13, 1881):  Azure,  a  tower  argent,  doors 
and  windows  sable,  surmounted  by  a  crane  proper,  put 
on  a  rock  proper,  the  azure  chape  or,  charged  dexter  and 
sinister  by  a  demi-eagle  or,  moving  from  the  field.  Crests :  (1) 
Antique  wings,  one  or.  back,  one  sable,  front,  each  charged 
by  an  acorn,  tiged  and  branched  or,  the  stem  downward. 
Lambrequins:  Or  and  sable.  (2)  A  screech-owl  proper. 
Lambrequins :  Argent  and  azure.  Supporters  :  Two  eagles 
sable.  Motto :  Reete  et  su a viter.  [Rietstap,  ii.  644.] 
Mattos,  De  (Spain,  Portugal,  Holland) :  Gules,  a  fir-tree  sino¬ 
ple,  rooted  argent  between  two  lions  rampant,  affronte,  or, 
armed  azure.  [De  Castro,  p.  103;  Rietstap,  ii.  1316.] 
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Mayer-Ketschendorf  (Saxe-Coburg-Got  ha ;  creation  1889, 
for  Jacob  and  Adolph  Mayer):  Divided,  1, argent  a  lion  gules, 
armed  and  crowned  azure; 
2,  azure,  upon  a  tertre  sinople 
three  barley-ears  or.  Crest  : 
The  lion  issuant.  Lambre¬ 
quins  :  Dexter,  gules  and  ar¬ 
gent  ;  sinister,  azure  and  or. 
Motto :  Fortes  fortuna  adju- 
vat.  [“  Freilierrliches  Tas- 
chenbuch,”  Gotha,  1893,  p. 
578.] 

Mendes  (Amsterdam ;  arms 
of  Abraham  Rodrigo  Men¬ 
des)  :  Dexter,  an  archer :  sin¬ 
ister,  a  lion  rampant  on  a 
tree.  Over  all  an  eagle,  hold¬ 
ing  a  roll  or  a  fish.  Crest: 
The  coronet  of  a  baron. 
Colors  unknown.  [From  a 
tombstone  dated  5470  =  1709 ; 
De  Castro,  plate  xiii.] 
Mendez  (London;  arms  of  Moses  Mendez,  1740) :  Gules,  six 
ribs  argent,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  three  fesswise ;  a  canton 
ermine.  Motto :  Gratia  Dei  sufficit  me.  [Rietstap,  ii.  197 : 
Tausin,  “  Dictionnaire  des  De¬ 
vises,”  i,  209.] 

Mesquita  (Spain):  Quarterly,  or 
and  azure,  a  griffin  azure  in  or, 
and  or  in  azure.  [Rietstap,  ii. 

209.] 

Mocatta  (England):  Per  chevron, 
a  seven-branched  candlestick  in 
base,  two  cinquefoils  in  point. 

Crest:  A  leopard  issuant,  gardant, 
holding  a  cinquefoil  between  his 
paws.  Motto :  Adhere  and  pros¬ 
per.  [Wolf,  “  Anglo-Je wish  Coats 
of  Arms,”  in  “Trans.  Jew.  Hist. 

Soc.  Eng.”  1895,  p.  101.] 

Montagu  :  Or,  on  a  pile  azure 
between  two  palm-trees  eradi¬ 
cated  in  base  proper,  a  tent 
argent.  Crest;  A  stag  statant, 
holding  in  the  mouth  a  sprig  of 
palm,  proper,  in  front  of  a  flag¬ 
staff  erect,  or,  therefrom  flowing 
to  the  dexter  a  banner  azure, 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  or.  Motto :  Swift,  yet  sure. 


[‘•Jewish  Year  Book.”] 

Moutefiore  :  Argent,  a  cedar-tree  between  two  mounts  of 
flowers  proper ;  on  a  chief  azure,  a  dagger  erect,  proper, 
pommel  and  hilt  or,  between  two  mullets  of  six  points  or. 

Crest:  Two  mounts,  as  in  the 


arms,  therefrom  issuant  a  demi- 
lion  or,  supporting  a  flagstaff 
proper,  thereon  hoisted  a  forked 
pennant  flying  toward  the  sin¬ 
ister,  azure,  inscribed  o^en-p, 
or.  Supporters  (by  royal  warrant, 
dated  Dec.  10,  18(56):  Dexter,  a 
lion  gardant  or;  ’sinister,  a  stag 


proper,  attired  or,  each  support¬ 
ing  a  flagstaff  proper,  therefrom 
flowing  a  banner  to  the  dexter, 
azure,  inscribed  or. 

Motto :  Think  and  thank  (see 

Frontispiece,  Fig.  3).  [“Jewish 
Year  Book.”] 

Morenu  (Spain,  Holland):  In  a 
shield  the  tree  of  life ;  over  the 
tree  the  words  D^nn  A 

ribbon  on  top  of  the  shield  with 
the  word  “  Anagramma.”  Colors 
not  known.  See  illustration  in 


Montagu.  next  column.  [From  a  tombstone, 

dated  Port.-Jew.  cemetery,  Am¬ 


sterdam,  5427  =  1667;  De  Castro,  pp.  85-86.] 

Morpurgo  (Austria;  creation  Jan.  12,  1867):  Quarterly, 
with  center-shield  or,  a  dove  argent,  flying  to  the  dexter  side, 
in  its  beak  an  olive-branch  proper;  1,  argent,  a  towered 
castle ;  2,  azure,  a  sun  or,  rising  over  a  mountain  sinople ; 
3,  azure,  upon  a  hill  sinople  a  cock  proper;  4,  gules,  a 
crown,  pierced  by  an  anchor  with  cable,  all  or.  Crests : 
(1)  Center,  a  dove  argent,  same  as  in  the  shield.  Lambre¬ 


quins:  Azure  and  or.  (2)  Dexter,  a  star  argent  between  two 
open  wings  proper.  Lambrequins:  Azure  and  argent.  <3? 
Sinister,  three  ostrich-plumes  or,  between  argent  and  gules. 
Lambrequiiis :  Azure,  gules, 
or.  Supporters:  Dexter,  a 
lion  or;  sinister,  a  griffin  or, 
langued  gules.  Motto:  Sem¬ 
per  reete  !  [Wurzbaeh,  xix. 

107.] 

Nieto  (Castile) :  Party  gules 
and  azure,  a  lion  or,  broclffi 
upon  the  party,  accompanied 
by  four  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  in 
the  cantons,  alternating  with 
four  tig-leaves  of  the  saint1, 
the  stems  upward.  [Riet- 
stnp,  ii.  316 ;  Piferrer,  vi.  792.] 

Oliveira  (Amsterdam,  Bor-  Morenu. 

deaux;  en registered  in 

France,  1700) :  Or,  three  martlets  sable.  [“  Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  xxv.  100.] 

Oppenheim  (Austria :  creation  March  15,  1807 ;  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  Prussia  Feb.  14,  1868):  Sable,  an  anchor  argent,  with 
cable  argent;  the  Held  ehape-ployc  gules,  with  two  antique 
crowns  or ;  a  chief  azure,  charged  with  a  star  argent,  herisse 
or.  (Test:  Wings,  sable  and  gules,  each  wing  charged  with 
a  demi-circled  trefoil  or.  Lambrequins  :  Dexter,  argent  and 
sable;  sinister,  argent  and  gules.  Supporters:  Dexter,  a 
woman  representing  Integrity,  standing  upon  a  serpent  and 
holding  a  buckler ;  sinister,  a  woman  representing  Industry, 
standing  upon  an  oak-branch,  holding  a  spiked  wheel.  Motto : 
Integritns,  concordat,  industria.  [Rietstap,  ii.  5152.] 

Oppenheimer  (England;  Charles  Oppenheimer,  British  con¬ 
sul  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main)  :  Quarterly,  gules  and  azure 
a  cross  invected  between  a  lion  rampant,  regardant,  sup¬ 
porting  a  flagstaff,  therefrom  flowing  to  the  dexter  a  banner 
in  the  tirst  and  fourth  quarters,  and  an  anchor  erect  in  the 
second  and  third,  all  or.  Crest:  Two  branches  of  oak  in  sal¬ 
tier  vert,  fructed  or;  in  front,  a  flagstaff  in  bend,  proper, 
therefrom  flowing  a  banner  gules,  surmounting  a  trident  in 
bend  sinister,  also  proper.  [Fox-Davies,  p.  759;  Burke’s 
“General  Armory,”  Supplement.] 

Palache  (Spain,  Holland)  :  A  lion.  Crest :  An  earl’s  coronet. 
Colors  not  known.  [From  a  tombstone,  Port.-Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery,  Amsterdam,  1616 ;  De  Castro,  p.  91.] 

Pardo  (Spain,  Bruges) :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  three  trees  sinople ; 
a  border  comp,  of  twelve  pieces,  or  and  vair ;  2  and  3,  argent, 
an  eagle  sable,  tongued  gules.  Crest :  The  eagle  issuant. 
[Rietstap,  ii.  386.] 

Parente  (Austria;  creation  1847;  barons,  1873):  Quarterly, 
1,  azure,  a  lion  or,  lainpasse  gules,  holding  in  his  paws  a  grap¬ 
pling-iron  in  form  of  a  fleur-de-lis:  2,  gules,  two  .-joined 
hands  proper,  paree  purple,  accompanied  by  three  stars  or 
(two  in  chief,  and  one  in  base) ;  3,  gules,  a  horse,  cabre  argent ; 
4,  azure,  a  ship  with  three  masts  proper,  sails  inflated,  riding 
upon  an  agitated  sea,  flags  and  pennants  couped  argent  and 
gules.  Over  all,  or,  a  cock  hardy  sable,  armed  and  membered 
gules,  put  upon  a  terrace  sinople.  Crests:  (1)  The  lion  of  the 
field  issuant  and  contourne  ;  (2) 
a  dove  argent,  put  in  front, 
holding  in  its  beak  an  olive- 
branch  sinople;  3,  a  horse,  as 
above  in  3,  issuant.  Lambre¬ 
quins:  Dexter,  or  and  azure; 
sinister,  argent  and  gules.  Sup¬ 
porters  :  Dexter,  a  leopard-lionne 
or,  lainpasse  gules;  sinister,  a 
horse  argent.  Motto :  In  te  Dom- 
ine  speravi.  [Rietstap,  ii.  387.] 

Pas,  De  (enregistered  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France,  1697)  :  Azure,  four 
fesses  or.  [“  Rev.  Etudes  J uives,” 
xx.  297.] 

Pereira  (Portugal):  Gules,  a  pear-  De  Pas. 

tree  hit.  sinople.  Crest :  Five 

ostrich-pl tunes,  alternately  sinople  and  gules.  Lambrequins: 
Gules  and  sinople.  [Rietstap,  ii.  411.] 

Pereira-Arnstein  (Austria;  barons  Jan.  16,  1812):  Quar¬ 
terly,  1,  or,  a  demi-eagle  sable,  moving  from  the  partition  :  2, 
azure,  an  anchor  argent ;  3,  azure,  a  hatchet  proper,  handle 
or ;  4,  or,  a  tree  terrasse,  sinople.  Supporters :  Two  lions  or, 
lainpasse  gules.  [Rietstap,  i.  411.] 

Pimentel  (Portugal,  The  Hague) :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  three 
fesses  gules;  2  and  3,  sinople,  five  scallops  argent  (2.  1.  2) ; 
the  shield  surrounded  by  a  border  argent,  charged  by  eight 
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lynches  gules.  Crest :  A  steer  issuant,  gules,  accorne  patte 
n'rtrent,  charged  in  front  with  a  scallop  argent  (see  Frontis¬ 
piece,  Fig.  0).  [Rietstap,  ii.  440;  Da  Costa  O').] 

Pinto,  De  (The  Hague)  :  Azure,  five  crescents  argent  (2. 1.2). 

( ivst':  Three  ostrich-plumes  argent.  [Rietstap,  ii.  442.] 
Pirbrigdit  (blazon  in  patent  from  Franz  Joseph  I.,  Emperor 
uf  Austria) :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure,  a  key  in  bend  or ;  2,  or, 
an  eagle  displayed  sable;  0, 
or,  an  eagle  displayed  re¬ 
specting  the  sinister,  sable ; 
on  an  escutcheon  of  pre¬ 
tense,  gules,  a  right  hand 
couped  proper,  grasping 
three  arrows,  two  in  saltier 
and  one  in  pale,  barbs  up¬ 
ward,  or,  barbed  argent. 
Crest:  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
or,  a  plume  of  five  ostrich- 
feathers,  1st,  3d,  and  oth  or, 
2d  gules,  4th  a  zure.  Sup¬ 
porters:  Two  lions  rampant  or,  langued  gules,  collared  azure, 
chained  or:  pending  from  the  collars  two  escutcheons  argent, 
each  charged  with  a  squirrel  sejant  on  a  branch  of  hazel 
aimed  up  behind  its  back,  proper.  Motto:  Vinctus  non 
vict.us.  [“  Jewish  Year  Rook.1’] 

Forges  von  Portheim  (Austria;  creation  June  5, 1841,  for 
Leopold  [Judah]  Forges)  :  The  same  as  Moses  Porges  (see 
below) .  Crest :  Instead  of  the  stag's  head  between  the  wings, 
a  rose  gules,  accompanied  by,  dexter,  a  bud,  sinister,  two 
leaves.  [Wurzbach,  xxiii.  125.] 

Porges  von  Portheim  (Austria;  creation  June  5, 1841,  for 
Moses  Porges)  :  Divided,  azure  and  or.  Upper  division,  azure, 
two  stars  or ;  lower  division,  two  arms  and  joined  hands,  out 
of  clouds,  all  proper.  Crest :  Between  wings,  alternately  or 
and  azure,  a  stag’s  head  proper,  with  antlers  of  yen,  lampasse 
gules.  Lambrequins :  Azure  and  or.  [Wurzbach,  xxiii.  125.] 
Reinach  (Italy;  creation  1S66;  acknowledged  in  Prussia 
]st*>7) :  Argent,  an  agitated  sea  proper  in  base :  in  chief  party : 
1.  Sable,  three  bees  mal  ordonnee,  or;  2,  tierced  in  pale  by 
sinople,  argent,  gules.  Italian  colors.  [“  Annuaire,”  p.402.] 
Reuter,  De  (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  creation  1871;  England): 
Azure,  a  terrestrial  globe  between  four  flashes  of  lightning, 
one  issuant  from  each  corner.  Crest :  A  horse  in  full  gallop, 
on  his  back  a  knight  in  full  armor  argent,  grasping  in  his  dex¬ 
ter  hand  a  lance  in  the  act  of  charging,  and  in  the  sinister  a 
flashing  flame  of  light,  proper.  Supporters :  On  either  side  a 
lion  rampant,  proper.  Motto  :  Per  mare  per  terra  !  [Debrett's 
“  Peerage,”  p.  029.] 

Ricardo  (England)  :  Gules,  a  bend  vaire  argent  and  vert,  be¬ 
tween  three  garbs ;  or,  on  a  chief  ermine  a  chess  rook,  sable, 
between  two  bezants.  Crest :  A  bird,  holding  in  the  dexter 
claw  a  flagstaff  with  a  flag,  the  latter  charged  with  across. 
[Burke’s  “Dictionary  of  Landed  Gentry,”  1851,  ii.  1118;  Fair- 
bairn's  “  Crests,”  i.  370.] 

Rodriguez  (Spain,  Holland) :  Sinople  (sometimes  sable),  five 
bezants  argent  (2.  1.  2).  [Rietstap,  ii.  590.] 

Rothschild  :  Quarterly,  1,  or.  an  eagle  displayed  sable, 
langued  gules;  2  and  3.  azure,  issuing  from  'the  dexter  and 
sinister  sides  of  the  shield,  an  arm 
em bowed,  proper,  grasping  five 
arrows,  points  to  the  base,  argent ; 

4,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  proper, 
langued  gules,  overall  an  escutch¬ 
eon  gules,  thereon  a  target,  the 
point  to  the  dexter,  proper.  Crests : 

Center,  issuant  from  a  ducal 
coronet  or,  an  eagle  displayed 
sable ;  dexter,  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet  or,  between  open  buffalo’s 
horns,  per  fess,  or  and  sable,  a 
mullet  with  six  points  or ;  sin¬ 
ister,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or, 
three  ostrich-feathers,  the  center 
one  argent  and  the  exterior  ones 
azure.  Supporters:  On  the  dexter 
side  a  lion  rampant  or,  and  on 
the  sinister  a  unicorn  argent. 

Motto :  Concordia,  integritas, 

industria  (see  Frontispiece.  Fig. 

5).  [“Jewish  Year  Book.”] 

Salomons  :  Per  chevron,  gules 
and  sable,  a  chevron  vaire  between  (in  chief)  two  lions  ram¬ 
pant,  double  queued,  or,  each  holding  between  the  paws  a 
plate  charged  with  an  ermine  spot,  and  in  base  a  cinquefoil 
errainois.  Crest :  A  mount  vert,  thereon,  issuant  out  of  six 


Salomons. 


park-pales  or.  a  demi-lion,  double  queued,  gules,  holding  be¬ 
tween  the  paws  a  bezant  charged  with  an  ermine  spot. 
Motto :  Deo  adjuvante.  [Ib.] 

Salvador  (Holland  ;  creation  Nov.  23, 1821) :  Sinople,  a  lion  or, 
armed  and  lampasse  gules,  accompanied  by  three  fleurs-de-lis 
or.  Crest :  A  lion  issuant  gules,  armed  and  langued  azure, 
holding  between  the  paws  a  fleur-de-lis  or  (see  Frontispiece, 
Fig.  9).  [Rietstap,  ii.  <102. ] 

Salvador  (England;  Jesurun  Rodriguez)  :  Vert,  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant,  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  or.  [Burke’s  “  General  Ar¬ 
mory,”  p.  893.] 

Salvador-Rodrignes  (Spain,  Portugal,  Holland:  creation 
as  Netherland  barons,  Nov.  23, 1821):  Sinople,  a  lion  or,  armed 
and  lampassd  gules,  accompanied  by  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
second.  Crest:  A  lion  issuant,  gules,  armc  and  lampasse 
azure,  holding  between  his  paws  a  fleur-de-lis  or.  [Rietstap, 
ii.  002;  idem ,  “Wapenboek,”  ii.  131.] 

Sampayo  (Portugal,  Holland)  :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  an 
eagle  purple,  flying  out  for  prey ;  2  and  3,  checkered  of  or  and 
sable  of  sixteen  fields;  a  border  gules,  with  compartments 
and  eight  “  S’s  ”  argent.  Crest :  Five  ostrich-plumes,  sable,  or, 
gules,  argent,  sable.  Lambrequins  :  Dexter,  or,  gules,  sable  ; 
sinister,  argent,  gules,  sable.  [De  Castro,  p.  104  ;  Rietstap,  ii. 
891.] 

Samuel  (London)  :  Per  chevron  argent  and  gules,  two  wolves’ 
heads  erased  in  chief  sable,  and  in  base  as  many  squirrels  se¬ 
jant  addorsed,  and  each  cracking  a  nut  of  the  first.  Crest ; 
Upon  a  rock  proper  in  front  of  three  spears,  one  in  pale  and 
two  in  saltier,  argent,  a  wolf  courant  sable,  pierced  in  the 
breast  by  an  arrow  of  the  second  flighted  or.  Motto :  A  pledge 
of  better  times.  [“  Jewish  Year  Book.”] 

Samuel  (Liverpool) :  Vert,  two  bars  between  seven  bees  vo¬ 
lant,  four  in  chief  and  three  in  base,  or ;  on  a  chief  nebule  of 
the  last,  three  roses  sable.  Crest :  On  a  wreath  of  the  colors 
upon  a  mount  vert,  arose  argent,  barbed,  seeded,  stalked,  and 
leaved  proper  between  two  bees  volant,  also  proper.  [L. 
Wolf,  “  Families  of  Yates  and  Samuel,”  p.  56.] 

Samuel  De  Vahl  (Portugal;  creation  May  13.  1865;  Lon¬ 
don)  :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure,  a  leopard  or,  accompanied  by- 
three  crowns  or ;  a  canton  argent,  charged  with  the  cross  of 
the  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Rose,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  or, 
bordered  gules  (for  De  Vahl) ;  2  and  3.  gules,  a  cross  argent, 
charged  with  a  rose  gules,  and  accompanied  in  1  and  4  by  a 
lion  argent,  and  in  2  and  3  by  an  eagle  argent  (for  Samuel) . 
Crests:  (1)  A  lion  issuant,  argent,  crowned  or,  holding  a 
scepter,  or,  in  pale  (for  De  Yahl) ;  (2)  an  eagle  argent,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  imperial  crown  or  (for  Samuel) .  Supporters : 
Dexter,  a  lion  argent,  crowned  or ;  sinister,  an  eagle  argent, 
surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  or.  Motto :  Habent  sua 
sidera  reges.  [Rietstap,  ii.  664.] 

Sarmiento  (Spain) :  Argent,  a  sarment  (twig  of  a  vine)  sinople, 
couped  above  and  below,  or,  put  in  a  bar.  [Rietstap,  ii.  672.] 
Sarmiento  (Spain,  England):  Gules,  thirteen  bezants  or. 

3. 3. 3. 3. 1.  [Rietstap,  ii.  672 ;  Piferrer,  i..  plate  34.] 

Sassoon  :  Or,  a  palm-tree  eradicated,  proper,  between,  on  the 
dexter,  a  pomegranate,  also  proper,  and  on  the  sinister,  a 
branch  of  laurel  fructed,  vert,  both  proper ;  on  a  chief  azure  a 
lion  passant  of  the  first,  in  the  dexter  paw  a  rod  erect  or. 
Crest :  On  a  mount,  vert,  a  fern  brake  surmounted  by  a  dove 
volant,  having  in  the  beak  a  laurel-branch,  all  proper,  the 
wings  semd  with  estoiles  or.  Motto  :  Candide  et  constanter, 
or  HEN  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  1).  [“Jewish  Year 

Book.”] 

Seligmann.  (Austria  ;  creation  1S74,  for  Dr.  Seligmann,  born 
1815)  :  Azure,  a  double  eagle  or,  lampasse  gules  ;  a  bar  across 
the  shield,  charged  with  a  cross  gules  ( the  “  red  cross  ”) .  Crest : 
Two  helmets,  two  crowns  :  dexter,  closed  wings  azure  and  or ; 
sinister,  three  ostrich-plumes  argent,  charged  with  the  ”  red 
cross.”  Lambrequins  :  Dexter,  azure  and  or ;  sinister,  gules 
and  argent.  Motto :  In  a  blue  ribbon  under  the  shield  in 
Gothic  characters,  Helfen  und  Heilen !  [Wurzbach,  xxxiv. 
50.] 

Simson  (Prussia ;  creation  Sept.  10,  1840)  :  Quarterly,  1.  or, 
in  a  chief  gules  three  crescents  argent ;  2  and  3,  argent,  a 
bend  azure,  accompanied  in  chief  by  a  swan  sable,  and  in  base 
by  a  bunting-horn  sable  and  argent,  a  saltier  gules,  accom¬ 
panied  in  chief  by  a  star  or ;  4.  a  chief  gules,  charged  in  sinis¬ 
ter  by  a  star  or.  [Rietstap,  ii.  781.] 

Sonnenfels  (Austria1;  creation  1804  [?])  :  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  a  tower  proper  (?) ;  2  and  3,  a  sun  or,  rising  behind  a  jagged 
rock  proper.  Crest:  From  the  crown  over  the  helmet,  a 
woman’s  figure,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a  book ;  the  head 
is  surrounded  by  rays  of  the  sun,  between  two  eagle-wings 
proper  (?)  Lambrequins:  Azure  and  argent.  [Wurzbach. 
xxxv.  335.] 
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Sonnenfels  (Austria  ;  1707,  baron)  :  Quarterly,  with  center- 
shield  azure,  a  sun  or,  upon  a  jagged  rock ;  1  and  4,  harry  of 
six,  sable  and  or,  surmounted  by  a  three-towered  tower  gules, 
ports  and  windows  sable ;  2  and  0,  gules,  a  serpent  in  pale,  ar¬ 
gent,  twice  coiled.  Crests:  (1)  Between  horns  of  plenty,  or 
and  sable,  and  or  and  argent,  the  llgure  of  a  man,  dress  azure, 
the  hands  folded  over  the  breast  and  holding  a  closed  book, 
bound  gules ;  the  man’s  llgure,  instead  of  a  head,  has  a  sun  in 
its  splendor.  Lambrequins:  Azure  and  argent.  (2)  Five 
ostrich-plumes,  gules,  argent,  gules,  argent,  gules.  Lambre¬ 
quins:  Gules  and  argent,  [ltietstap,  ii.  790;  Siebmacher, 
“  J)er  Adel  in  Bolnnen,”  p.  90,  plate  54.] 

Suasso  (Spain  ;  registered  in  Belgium,  1070) :  Or,  a  lion  gules, 
arme,  lampasse,  couronue,  azure  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig.  4). 
[ltietstap,  ii.  804.] 

Sylva,  Da  (Portugal):  Argent,  a  lion-leopardee  purple,  armed 
azure;  sometimes  surrounded  by  foliage  sinople.  [ltietstap, 
ii.  874.] 

Tedesco  (Milan):  Gules,  seme  with  lozenges  or;  an  arm 
proper,  coming  from  a  cloud  argent,  which  moves  from  the 
sinister;  in  the  hand  a  poplar  sinople,  sustained  by  a  square 
slab  argent,  upon  its  border  in  sable  the  words  “Mit  Zeit.” 
[Rietstap,  ii.  890.] 

Teixeira  (Spain)  :  Azure,  a  cross  potencee  or.  [De  Castro,  p. 
103.] 

Teixeira  (Holland;  inscribed  Sept. 27, 1817):  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  purple :  2  and  3,  cheeky  or  and 
sable  (sixteen  Helds).  The  shield  is  surrounded  by  a  border 
gules,  charged  l>y  eight 
“  S's  ”  argent.  Crest :  Five 
ostrich-plumes,  sable,  or, 
gules,  argent,  sable.  Lam¬ 
brequins  :  Dexter,  or,  gules, 
sable ;  sinister,  a  r  g  e  n  t. , 
gules,  sable  (see  Frontis¬ 
piece,  Fig.  7) .  [Rietstap,  ii. 
891;  idem,  “  Wapenboek 
van  den  Nederlandsclien 
Adel,”  ii.  87.] 

Teixeira  (Amsterdam)  : 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  gules,  a 
lion  .  ..(?);  2  and  3,  gules, 
a  tree  upon  a  terrace 
sinople.  Crest  :  The  lion, 
issuant.  [Rietstap,  Supple¬ 
ment,  p.  1503;  De  Castro, 
“  Keur,”  p.  103.] 

Teixeira  de  Mattos  (Hol¬ 
land) :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  gules,  a  lion  ...(?);  2  and  3, 
gules,  a  tree  upon  a  terrace  sinople.  Crest :  The  tree.  [Riet¬ 
stap,  Supplement,  p.  1303.] 

Treves  (England)  :  Argent,  three  hoars’  heads,  couped  azure. 
Crest:  A  demi-grifiln,  brandishing  a  sword,  proper.  [Burke’s 
“  General  Armory,”  p.  1029.] 

Vahl,  De  (London)  :  Azure,  a  leopard  or,  accompanied  by  three 
crowns  or,  a  canton  argent,  charged  with  the  Brazilian  Order 
of  the  Rose,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  or,  bordered  gules.  Crest ; 
A  lion  issuant,  argent,  crowned  or,  holding  a  scepter  or,  in 
pale  (see  also  SAMUEL  DE  Vahl).  [Rietstap,  ii.  9(56.] 

Vidal  (Portugal)  :  Argent,  five  vines  sinople  (2. 1.  2).  Crest: 
One  vine  of  the  field.  [Rietstap,  iii.  499.] 

Waley  (England)  :  A  chevron,  in  chief  two  eagles  displayed, 
in  base  a  deer  passant.  Crest :  Upon  a  wreath  on  a  mount  a 
deer’s  head  erased,  hold¬ 
ing  in  its  mouth  a  trefoil 
(V)  or  fleur-de-lis.  Motto: 

Fortiter  et  fideliter. 

[Gaster,  “Hist,  of  Bevis 
Marks,”  plate  facing  p. 

161.] 

Wandsworth.  :  Or,  on  a 
pile  sable  a  lion  rampant 
of  the  last,  a  chief  gules, 
thereon  two  horses’  heads 
erased,  argent.  Crest:  A 
lion  passant,  proper, 
gorged  with  a  collar  flory 
counterdory,  gules,  resting  the  dexter  forepaw  on  an  escutch¬ 
eon  of  the  last,  charged  with  a  horse’s  head  erased,  argent. 
Supporters :  On  either  side  a  horse  argent,  charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  an  estoile  within  an  annulet,  all  gules.  Motto : 
Vincit  perseverantia.  [“  Jewish  Year  Book.”] 

Wartenegg  von  Wertheimstein  (Austria;  creation 
Dec.  19,  1791) :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  gules,  a  chevron  argent, 
accompanied  hv  three  lozenges ;  2,  azure,  two  panels  of  a  door, 


Wandsworth. 


brownish  color,  fixtures  argent,  the  panels  put  in  saltier; 
azure,  a  stag  eontourne,  or.  Crest :  A  stag  issuant,  or.  Lam¬ 
brequins  :  Dexter,  argent  and  gules;  sinister,  or  and  azure. 
[Rietstap,  ii.  1051.] 

Weil  von  Weilen  (Austria ;  creation  Sept.  20, 1874)  :  Azure, 
a  bar  argent,  charged  with  a  sphinx,  winged  gules,  accom¬ 
panied  in  chief  by  two  stars  or,  and  in  base  by  a  lyre  or. 
Crests:  (1)  Wings  azure,  the  extreme  plumes  or.  Lambre¬ 
quins  :  Or  and  azure.  (2)  Wings  argent,  the  extreme  plumes 
gules.  Lambrequins:  Argent  and  gules,  [ltietstap,  ii.  1061; 
W urzbaeh,  liv.  8.] 

Weling,  alias  Seligmann  (Bavaria;  creation  Dec.  17, 
1816)  :  Party,  argent  upon  gules,  two  roses  argent  in  gules, 
gules  in  argent.  Crest:  Arose  argent,  between  wings ;  dex¬ 
ter,  gules  upon  argent;  sinister,  argent  upon  gules.  [Riet¬ 
stap,  ii.  1066.] 

Wertheimer  (Austria;  creation  1860,  for  Joseph  von  Wer¬ 


theimer)  :  A  bar  or,  charged  in  the  center  by  a  bow  and  arrow- 
proper,  pointed  upward.  In  point  sinister,  gules,  a  lion  or, 
tongued  gules,  holding  in 
the  right  paw  a  bundle  of 
arrows  proper.  In  base, 
azure,  a  sun  in  its  splen¬ 
dor  or,  rising  behind  a 
m  o  U  n  t  a  i  n  p  rope  r. 

Crests:  (1)  Open  wings, 
azure  and  argent,  and  ar¬ 
gent  and  azure,  each 
charged  with  a  star  or. 

(2)  The  lion  of  the  field, 
c  o  n  t  o  u  r  n  e.  Lambre¬ 
quins  :  Dexter,  azure  and 
argent;  sinister,  gules 

and  or.  Motto :  In  a  blue  ribbon  with  letters  argent,  Luce 
et  concordia.  [Wurzbach,  lv.  129.] 

Worms,  De  :  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure,  a  key  in  bend  dexter, 
wards  downward,  or;  2  and  3,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  sable; 
over  all  an  escutcheon  gules,  a  dexter  arm,  fesswise.  couped 
at  the  wrist,  proper,  the  hand  grasping  three  arrows,  one  in 
pale  and  two  in  saltier,  argent.  Crest :  A  ducal  coronet  or. 
Supporters :  Oil  either  side  a  lion,  collared  and  chained,  or. 
or.  Motto :  Vinctus  non  victus.  [“  Jewish  Year  Book.”] 
Ximenes  (England):  Or,  two  bars  gules;  over  all  a  pale 
counterehanged  within  a  border  azure.  Crest,  Out  of  a  mural 
crown  or,  an  arm  embowed  in  armor,  proper,  garnished  or; 


De  Worms. 


the  hand,  also  proper,  supporting  a  trumpet  erect  and  issuant 
of  the  first.  [Burke’s  “  General  Armory,”  p.  1147.] 
Ximenes-Cisneros  :  Checkered  or  and  gules.  [Rietstap, 
ii.  1127.] 


Bibliography:  Lucien  Wolf,  Anglo- Jewish  Coal *  of  Anns, 
in  Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Sue.  Eng.  1894-95,  pp.  153-169. 
j  H.  Gut. — J. 


COBLENCE,  ADOLPHE  :  French  army  sur¬ 
geon  ;  born  at  Haney  May  11,  1812;  died  in  Paris 
Sept  18,  1872.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  army 
as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Metz  in  1832;  became  surgeon  in  1834;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  made  head  of  the  clinic  at  the  Hotel 
des  Invalided  Paris,  by  Baron  Larrcy.  While  at 
the  Invalided  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  appointed  surgeon, 
with  the  rank  of  adjutant,  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  line  and  to  the  engineer  corps  stationed 
at  Metz.  In  1846  he  was  promoted  to  surgeon- 
major  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  which  took  part  in 
the  last  expedition  against  ‘Abd-al-Kadir. 

In  1849,  in  recognition  of  his  self-sacrificing  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  during  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera 
in  Oran,  he  was  presented  by  the  civil  authorities 
with  a  gold  medal,  and  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Cobl once  was  attached  in  1856  to 
the  military  hospital  at  Bayonne,  hut  gave  up  his 
position  and  went  to  the  Crimea,  afterward  devo¬ 
ting  himself  to  the  typhoid-stricken  soldiers  quaran¬ 
tined  in  the  island  of  Porquerolles.  In  1859  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his 
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splendid  services  with  the  Renault  division  during 
tin,  Italian  campaign,  particularly  at  Magenta  and 
80 1  ferine,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  pliysi- 
emn-in-chief  of  military  hospitals,  with  quarters  at 
Algiers.  His  excessive  exertions  and  an  unfavora¬ 
ble,  climate  brought  on  blindness  in  1863,  whereupon 
lie  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  retired. 

Bibliography  :  Arch.  Isr.  1872,  pp.  000,  027,  028. 

s.  A.  R. 

COBLENZ  :  Prussian  city  on  the  Rhine.  Jews 
settled  there  between  1185  and  1159,  and  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  “  Judenschreinsbuch  ”  (Archives) 
of  Cologne/  As  early  as  1100  there  is  mention  of  a 
custom-house  in  Coblenz  at  which  Jews  were  obliged 
to  pay  four  denarii  for  every  salable  slave.  Perhaps 
a  note  in  the  “  Memorb richer,  ”  according  to  which 
Jizchak  and  his  wife  Bela  brought  about  the  “aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  tax,”  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  duty. 
Between  1100  and  1173  the  traveler  Benjamin  of 
Tttdela  found  a  large  community  in  Coblenz.  Mar- 
silius,  the  mayor  of  Treves,  and  the  knights  Hein¬ 
rich  and  Ditliard  of  Pfa (Vendor f,  testified,  in  1205, 
that  the  archbishop  Heinrich  of  Treves  had  freed 
the  Jews  in  Coblenz  of  all  taxes  for  a  year.  In  the 
same  year  the  Jews  of  this  city  were  subjected  to  a 
persecution,  as  a  result  of  which  more  than  ten  were 
killed.  In  1334  the  “  Judensclilager  ”  (Jew-beaters) 
attacked  the  Jews  in  Coblenz;  in  1849  they  suffered 
under  the  Flagellants,  who  killed  almost  all  of 
them. 

The  records  show  that  from  1852  the  houses  of 
the  Jews  were  frequently  subject  to  contiscation 
and  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  reigning  prince.  In 
1 322  and  1320  there  is  mention  of  a  cemetery,  and  in 
1883  and  1852  of  a  Jewry.  The  emperor  Charles 
IV.  ordered,  in  1354,  that  a  certain  Jewr  named  Sam¬ 
uel  receive  protection.  In  1350  he  granted  Arch¬ 
bishop  Boemund  II.  of  Treves  the  right  for  Jews 
to  settle  in  his  district;  and  from  1300  Jews  are 
found  in  Coblenz  as  house-owners.  This  prelate 
took  the  Jew  Symon  for  his  court  physician.  In 
1418  Archbishop  Otto  drove  them  out  of  his  do¬ 
mains,  and  in  1421  he  gave  in  lief  the  Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Coblenz  to  the  daughters  of  Gottfried  Sack 
of  Dieblich,  and  presented  the  Jewish  houses  in  the 
Burggasse  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Florin.  In 
1512  the  elector  Richard  admitted  two  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies  to  Liitzel-Coblenz,  and  in  1518  live  more  fami¬ 
lies  to  Coblenz  itself.  The  Council  first  extended 
civil  protection  to  them  in  1518.  In  1583  they  were 
again  ordered  to  leave,  and  until  1592  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  electorate. 

In  1597  John  VII.  granted  a  Jewish  firm  permis¬ 
sion  to  settle  in  Treves  and  Coblenz,  and  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  East.  Their  religious  center  was  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Twenty-one  years  later 
tlu?  elector  Lotliar  von  MeUernieli  issued  an  order 
regulating  the  status  of  the  .Jews.  In  1723 a  statute 
was  enacted  reestablishing  t  he.  Jewry,  and  permit¬ 
ting  Jews  to  have  a  rabbi.  When  the.  elector  AVen- 
eeslaus  made  his  public  entry  into  Coblenz  in  1786, 
die  Jews  wished  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
On  Nov.  23  they  held  religious  services  in  his  honor, 
and  were  admitted  by  him  to  an  audience.  On  Jan. 
24.  1851,  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated,  and  in 


1901  there  were  600  Jews  in  the  city,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  45,146. 

Among  the  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Coblenz  Moses 
Kohcn  ben  Eliezer,  the  author  of  “Sefer  Hasidim” 
(1473),  should  be  mentioned.  AVolf  of  Coblenz  took 
part  in  the  convention  of  rabbis  at  Frankfort  in  1603. 
In  1650  Judah  Lob  Ileilbronn  ben  Abraham  David 
Eliezer,  as  rabbi  of  Coblenz,  signed  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  for  David  Carcassonne.  From  1666  to  1669 
Jair  Havyim  Bacharacli,  author  of  the  responsa 
“Haw wot  Yair,”  was  rabbi  in  Coblenz.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Moses  MeiT  Grotwohl,  a  member  of 
the  rabbinate  in  his  native  city,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Ahiin,  who  died  in  1691.  His  successor  was  Aaron 
Spira,  who  died  in  1697.  From  1697  to  1717  Jacob 
Kolien  Poppers  was  rabbi  in  Coblenz;  he  is  the 
author  of  the  responsa  “Slieb  Ya'akob,”  and  died  in 
1740  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  was  followed 
by  Eliezer  Lip  man,  son  of  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf, 
rabbi  in  Berlin  and  the  Mark,  and  author  of 
"  Nahaiat  Binyainin.  ”  Eliezer  (d.  1733)  was  teacher 
and  tutor  of  Simon  von  Geldern,  Heine's  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather.  Mannele  AVallich,  who  came  of 
an  old  family  of  physicians,  and  was  himself  a 
physician,  succeeded  in  the  rabbinate,  and  died  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  AYecks  in  1762.  The 
founder  of  the  Altona  printing-house  (1715),  Sam¬ 
uel  Sanvel  Poppert,  who  was  also  publisher  of 
several  short  works,  likewise  came  from  Cob¬ 
lenz.  The  author  of  “Mafteah  ha- Yam  ”  (novel he 
to  the  Pentateuch:  Offenbach,  1788)  calls  him¬ 
self  Jacob  MeiT  ben  AVolf  Coblenz.  Hay  vim  Lob 
Gundersheim  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  been 
rabbi  in  Coblenz  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  when  he 
went  back  to  Frankfort,  became  a  member  of  the 
rabbinate  there,  and  died  in  1803.  Ben  Israel,  born 
1817,  in  Dievsdorf,  was  preacher  (1843),  later  rabbi, 
in  Coblenz.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1S76,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Adolf  Levin  (1878-85),  who  is  now 
rabbi  of  Freiburg,  and  by  Dr.  M.  Singer  (died  in 
1901). 

Coblenz  has  the  following  Jewish  charitable 
associations :  Manner-  Krankenverein,  AVolilthatig- 
keitsverein,  Wittwen-  und  AATiisenverein,  Sterbe- 
kassenvereiu,  Seligmanusclie  Stiftung,  Alberti-Stif- 
tung,  and  Bragsclie  Stiftung. 

Bibliography:  Aronius,  Rcgestcn ,  Nos. 208,  282.  307,  701,  704; 
Salfeld,  Martnrologium,  PP-  130,  238,  240;  Liebe,  in  Wcst- 
dcutsche  Zeitsclirift  filr  Gescliichte  und  Kunst ,  xii.  340  ct 
seq.:  Neuc s  Archie  der  Gesellscliaft  fiirAclterc  Deutsche 
Geschichtc ,  viii.  200;  Heelit,  in  Manatsschrift,  vii.  183  ct 
seqr,  Liter at urblatt  des  Orients ,  1840,  col.  194 ;  Steinsclinei- 
der,  Hchr.  Bibl.  ix.  113;  Horowitz,  Frankfurter  Ret hh in a\ 
i.  40;  ii.  54,  82,  102,  105;  iv.  34,  75,  101 :  Rev.  EL  Juives ,  ix. 
117 ;  xxv.  207,  215 ;  Kaufmann,  Lctzte  VertrcUmncj ,  pp.  80, 
No.  1 ;  203,  No.  2 ;  220,  No.  1 ;  idem,  Jair  Chajjim  Bacha- 
rach ,  pp.  47, 71, 52 ;  idem,  Heine's  Alinensaal,  p.  101;  Lands- 
hnt,  Tolednt  Anshe  Shem ,  pp.  3,  9;  Lowenstein,  Natanael 
Wed,  p.  05,  n.  3;  Zeitsclirift  filr  Gesch.  der  Judcii  in 
Deutschland ,  i.  2,  ii.  199,  v.  191. 

o.  A.  F. 

COBLENZ,  GERSON  BEN  ISAAC  MOSES  : 

French  rabbi  and  author;  born  about  1717:  died 
at  Metz  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Jacob,  author  of  “  Sliebut 
Yakikob,”  and  officiated  as  day  van  at  Metz.  Of 
bis  works  the  following  are  known:  “ Kin* at 
Hanah,”  responsa,  finished  by  the  author  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  published  by  his  son  Jacob 
(Metz,  1785) ;  many  responsa  found  in  “  Shebut 
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Ya'akob ”  and  in  the  “Keneset  Yehe/.kel  ”  of 
Ezekiel  Katzenellenbogen.  Coblenz  also  wrote 
novella)  on  the  “Turim.”  and  corresponded  on  rab¬ 
binical  subjects  with  the  rabbis  Judah  idbller, 
Samuel  Helmann,  and  Jacob  Joshua  of  Cracow. 

Bibliography  :  Preface  of  the  autlior  and  that  of  his  son  to  the 
Kiri/at  Hanah ;  Fuenn,  Kencaet  Yiaad,  p.  ~~1 :  Azulai, 
Shan  ha-Gcdolim ,  pp.  41, 

L.  G.  X.  T.  L. 

C0330.  Sec*  Covo. 

COCCEITJS  (KOCH),  JOHANNES:  German 
theologian  and  Hebraist;  born  at  Bremen  1003; 


fessor  of  theology  at  Leyden.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  theology  known  by  his  name. 

Coceeius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Okl  Testament,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  sentences  and  phrases  should  be  interpreted 
only  according  to  their  context. 

He  compiled  a  Hebrew  dictionary  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1009 
under  the  title  “  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis 
Hebraici  et  Chaldaici  Veteris  Testament;!”  which  to 
a  certain  extent  marks  an  epoch  in  Hebrew  lexi¬ 
cography  among  Christians.  Of  interest  to  Judaism 
are  iiis  a  Yersio  Latina  Mischme  cum  Excerplis 


'U'-va  \j 

rovs^M)  &'\ls\d\sD  X^SVu1^  ^'uogJ'V? 

i>  c^^O^yq3/\^joC)l^'2XJ  c\/2f  <5V<*>0 

(SU'UVJXJ'SV 0^09 

o  okJ ^is>  aj  G  oyv  ^3 

ro  ts  tS  mj  * <?\7>  V-  V)  «iA>  o  vu  %  3  *3  ft  \b 

zGoO-nojOl 

-go  -^p  aGfu*  «o  ^v>3  Qj  (X) ^  as>  x^>  <^X\x^d  i>e  *3yo  gQv>2^ 


'O  <yw  os'  <0  vr<o 
Or-W'vO'U  z>  vP  ^CsS'b  V 
qG'3 

9  a  V9f)  v**u  Zj  o  Qyb'zj'/Q  evu? 

saJoO^P^C  ga9_/^3  0 

^  aD  A  tv  t  g  !\*  ^  -u  oa  Qj'c  nj 

Ts)riinriS>^J^S Crcv^  xa^  o/oNs^r^a^pfv<5-A><^<Lp 


Sasaxam  of  the  Jews  of  Cociiix,  Granting  Privileges  to  Joseph  Rabban,  About  750  C.E. 

(From  “Indian  Antiquary. ”J 


died  at  Leyden  Nov.  5,  1669.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bremen  in  1629,  and  at 
Franeker  in  1G36,  where,  after  1643,  he  also  held  the 
chair  of  theology.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  pro- 


ex  Gemara  Tractatuum  Synhedrin  et  Makkot,” 
1629;  “  Judaicaruni  Rcsponsionum  et  Quoestioninn 
Consideratio, ”  with  a  “  Pnefatio  de  Fide  Sacrorum 
Codd.  Hebneorum  ac  Yersionis  LXII.  Interpretum 
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or  Oratio  de  Causis  Incredulitatis  Judajorum  ”  (Am- 
sicnrim  1G62) ;  “Tractatus  Makkot  Versio  Latina” 
;in  Surenhusius,  “Yersio  Latina  Misclmae  ct  Com- 
iiH'ntationuin  Maimonidis  et  Obadjm)  ,  1098-1703. 


The  earliest  trace  of  the  Cochin  Jews  is  to^  be 
found  in  two  bronze  tablets  known  as  the  Sasa- 
nam”  (Burnell,  “Indian  Antiquary,”  iii.  333-834), 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  elders 


jkws  of  cochin. 

(From  a  photograjiJj.) 


All  three  essays  were  reprinted  in  his  complete 
works,  which  were  published  in  Amsterdam,  two 
years  after  his  death,  under  the  title  “Opera 
Omnia." 

Bihliourapiiy :  Steinselmeider,  Cat.  Bo <11.  No.  47o~;  Scbaff- 
}1itzo£T,  Eiic-ijc.  s.v. ;  Karpeles,  Ucxcl) .  ilcv  Judischcn  Jjitc- 
ratiu\\h  101*4,  Berlin,  l^l», ;  Eneifc.  Brit.  s.v. 

j.  F.  T.  II. 

COCHABI,  JOSEPH  BEN  ABRAHAM. 

See  Iyokaiu,  Joseph  ben  Abraham. 

COCHIN:  State  of  India,  within  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  Jews  in  Cochin  numbered  1,142  in 
1  StH ,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes:  the  "Whites, 
whose  complexion  is  almost  as  fair  as  that  of  Euro¬ 
pean  dews,  and  the  Blacks,  who,  though  darker  than 
the  former,  are  not  so  black  as  negroes,  and  are  of  the 
same  complexion  as  the  Jews  of  Yemen  or  Kurdistan. 

The*  White  Jews  number  at  present  about  fifty 
families,  and  these  are  divided  into  six. stocks:  the 
Zakkai,  who  are  the  oldest,  and  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Cranganore  in  1219;  the  Castillia,  exiles  from 
Spain  in  1492,  who  arrived  at  Cochin  in  1511;  the 
Ashkenazi  and  Rothenburg,  who  came  from  Germany 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  Rahabi  and  Ilali- 
gmi  families,  who  came  from  Aleppo  about  1680. 
There  are  three  hundred  families  of  the  Blacks. 


and  contain  a  charter  given  by  Cheramal  Perumal, 
King  of  Malabar,  to  Isuppu  Irabbfin  (Joseph  Rab- 
ban),  probably  a  Jew  of  Yemen  who  led  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Jew's  to  Cranganore  about  the  year  750.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  engraved  in 
Earliest  Vatteluttu  characters  on  the  plate, 
Mention—  Rabban,  who  is  referred  to  as  the 
the  “S&-  prince  of  Ansuvannam,  was  granted 
sanam”  seventy-two  “  free  houses  ”  and  feudal 
rights  in  Ansuvannam,  near  Cranga¬ 
nore.  The  date  of  the  charter  can  be  fixed  at  about 
750;  it  can  not,  for  paleographical  reasons,  have  been 
much  earlier  than  this,  nor  later  than  774,  since  a  grant 
made  to  the  Nestorian  Christians  at  that  time  was 
copied  from  it. 

These  Jews  intermingling  with  the  natives  be¬ 
came  the  progenitors  of  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin. 
These  arc  mentioned  by  Ibn  W  ahab  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  appears  to  have  vis¬ 
ited  or  heard  of  them  about  1167.  He  reports  that 
they  were  one  hundred  in  liumber  and 
Traces  as  black  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Middle  of  Coilum  or  Quilon,  then  the  most  im- 
Ages.  portant  port  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

There  Marco  Polo  found  them  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  (“Travels  of  Sir  Marco  Polo,”  ed.  Yule, 
ii.  263),  and  when  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  Calicut  in 
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1487,  the  first  person  lie  met  was  a  Jew  said  to  have 
come  from  Posen  via  Turkey  and  Palestine  (Ivay- 
serling,  “  Christopher  Columbus,”  pp.  113-114).  In 
1511  they  were  joined  by  Jews  from  Portugal.  In 
1565  they  were  threatened  with  the  Inquisition  by 
the  Portuguese  Christians  settling  at  Cranganore, 
and  tied  to  Cochin,  where  their  number  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  historian 
De"  Barros  (1496- 
1570)  refers  to  the 

lazing-  of  Cocliiri  ns  tlie 

“king  of  the  Jews” 

(“Asia,”  III.  ii.  234). 

Slavery  was  for¬ 
merly  allowed  in  Mal¬ 
abar,  and  the  White 
Jews  could  make 
others  slaves.  The 
native  males  and  fe¬ 
males  whom  they 
bought  were  admit¬ 
ted  as  slaves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  even  those 
who  voluntarily 
entered  the  fold  of 
Judaism  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  and  treated  as 
“strangers  of  right¬ 
eousness,”  but  as 
slaves.  The  males 
had  to  undergo  the 
rites  of  circumcision 
and  ablution,  and  the 
females  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  ablution. 

Their  offspring  were 
also  treated  as  slaves. 

At  the  time  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  the  moliel 
who  performed  this 
rite  recited  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  circumcising 
slaves,  and  a  similar 
blessing  was  recited 
at  the  time  of  their  ablution.  Even  after  undergo¬ 
ing  these  rites  they  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry 
with  the  other  Jews,  to  study  the 

Slaves.  Iloty  Scriptures,  or  to  wear  zizit  and 
tefillin,  unless  they  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  emancipation  from  their  masters  or  mis¬ 
tresses.  To  make  this  emancipation  known  to  the 
community  of  the  White  Jews,  the  freed  slave 
went  about  and  kissed  the  hands  of  all  the  Jews 
of  the  city.  The  children  and  children’s  children 
of  all  such  freed  slaves  were  also  considered  eman¬ 
cipated  and  were  at  liberty  to  wear  zizit  and 
tefillin,  but  were  not  called  up  to  the  reading  of 
the  Law  except  on  Simhat  Torah.  On  the  first 
two  Seder  nights  the  emancipated  slaves  with 
their  families  were  allowed  to  join  their  masters 
at  the  table  and  to  chant  the  Ilaggadah.  This 
■was  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  were  treated 
as  free  men  and  women.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  they  kissed  the 


hands  of  their  former  masters.  The  property  of 
one  who  had  no  heir  went  to  his  or  her  former  mas¬ 
ter.  In  the  synagogue  they  were  formerly  made  to 
sit  on  the  ground  in  the  veranda  outside  the  syna¬ 
gogue  proper. 

In  1848  the  freed  slaves  asked  permission  of  the 
White  Jews  to  use  the  benches  in  the  synagogue; 

being  refused,  they 
moved  within  the 
bon  n dary  of  the 
British  territory, 

-w-liei-e  no  Uistiuotion 

is  made  between  mas¬ 
ters  and  slaves.  Led 
by  Ava,  a  wealthy 
emancipated  slave, 
who  acted  as  sofer 
and  sliohet,  they  built 
a  synagogue ;  but 
their  numbers  were 
soon  diminished  by 
the  plague,  and  after 
Ava’s  death  they 
were  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  White 
Jews,  and  to  reas¬ 
sume  their  old  po¬ 
sition  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Though  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink 
together,  nor  i Liter- 
many,  the  Black  and 
the  White  Jews  of 
Cochin  have  almost 
the  same  social  and 
religious  customs. 
They  hold  the  same 
doctrines,  use  the 
same  ritual  (Sephar¬ 
dic),  observe  the  same 
feasts  and  fasts,  dress 
alike,  and  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  same  vernacu¬ 
lar,  Malayalam,  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  Tamil.  Their 
chief  articles  of  food 
arc  rice  and  the  milk  of  the  coconut.  Mazzot  are 
eaten  only  at  the  Seder,  and  though  the  Whites 
eat  cooked  fishes  and  chicken  on  the 
Religious  Sabbath,  the  Blacks  eat  no  meat. 

Ob-  The  two  classes  are  equally  strict  in 

servances.  religious  observances.  The  Blacks 
have  two  synagogues,  one  of  which 
was  built  in  1625.  The  sjmagogue  of  the  Whites, 
a  magnificent  edifice,  was  erected  in  1568,  burned 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1662,  rebuilt  b}r  Sliem-Tob 
Castillia  in  1668,  and  finally  completed  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  Raliabi  in  1730.  It  is  situated  next  to  the 
raja’s  palace,  and  is  richly  endowed  with  landed 
property.  The  Ark  in  these  synagogues  is  situated 
in  the  western  end  of  the  building,  not  in  the  east¬ 
ern,  as  in  European  lands,  so  that  the  congregation 
may  turn  in  prayer  toward  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  Blacks  there  are  no  Kolianim  or  Levites, 
so  that  they  hire  impoverished  White  Jews  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  family  of  Aaron  on  the 


Group  of  Cocliin  Jews. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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occasions  when  their  presence  is  necessary.  In  1615 
a  false  Messiah  appeared  among  the  Jews  of  Cochin 
! Sc luidt,  “  Judische  Merckwurdigkeiten,”  i.  42). 

Pereyra  de  Paiva  (“Notisias  dos  Judeos  de 
Cochin  ”)  states  that  during  the  week  of  Nov.  21-26, 

3 080,  some  Dutch  merchants  of  the  Sephardic  con- 
areaation  of  Amsterdam  visited  Cochin,  at  that  time 
im  important  commercial  port,  and  at  the  request  of 

David  Pahabi  had  rolls  of  the  Penta- 

Connec-  touch,  prayer-books,  and  various  rab- 
tion  wiAh  binical  works  sent  from  Amsterdam 

Exxrope.  to  Codon.  The  books  were  received 

on  the  Fifteenth  of  Ab,  and  this  day 
was  appointed  a  holiday  to  be  observed  every  year. 
In  1757  the  White  Jews  had  their  own  prayer-books 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  brought  out  a  second 
edition  in  1769.  Their  houses,  situated  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  called  the  “  Jewish  Town,”  are  of  one 
story,  built  of  cliunam  and  teak-wood,  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
synagogues.  In  the  yard  is  usually  found  a  cistern 
required  for  the  “tebilali”  and  a  tabernacle  for  the 
festival.  The  whole  lo¬ 
cality  is  kept  clean,  and 
lighted  on  Sabbath,  new 
moon,  and  holiday 
nights.  The  commercial 
and  synagogal  affairs  of 
the  community  are 
looked  after  by  five 
elders  with  a  Jpt 

(“chief  elder”)  at  their 
head. 

During  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Dutch  periods, 
that  is,  until  about  1790, 
the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  Cochin  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  White 
Jews.  But  their  money 
was  lost  by  Baruch 
David  Pahabi,  and  for  a 
time  the  community 
was  very  poor.  About 
1860  their  condition  im¬ 
proved,  and  while  few 
are  still  able  to  live  on 
the  income  of  their  an¬ 
cestral  landed  property, 
none  are  dependent  on 
charity.  The  Whites 
are  engaged  chiefly  as 
merchants  or  farmers, 
the  Blacks  as  fishermen, 
fruiterers,  wood-chop¬ 
pers,  or  oil-pressers ; 

while  many  of  the  freed  slaves  are 
Social  bookbinders,  clerks,  or  merchants. 
Conditions.  In  education  the  Jews  of  Cochin 
are  extremely  unprogressive.  For¬ 
merly  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  were  taught  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Law;  now  there  are  no  Tal¬ 
mudists  among  them,  few  are  well  versed  even 
in  the  Torah,  and  most  of  them  learn  011I3’'  suf¬ 
ficient  English  to  enable  them  to  do  clerical  work. 
There  are  both  Black  and  White  teachers  in  the 


schools.  The  women,  if  instructed  at  all,  are 
taught  merely  to  recite  their  prayers.  The  only 
Cochin  Jews  who  have  made  any  contributions  to 
literature  are  David  Pahabi,  author  of  “Ohel  Da- 
wid,”  a  calendar,  printed  at  Amster- 
Literary  dam  in  1791 ;  and  Solomon  Rinman, 
Efforts.  author  of  “  Mas‘ot  Shelomoh,  ”  Vienna, 

1884.  Pinman  taught  the  Blacks  the 
Torah  and  shehitah,  and  was  the  first  to  consider 
them  eligible  for  Minyan. 

The  week-day  dress  of  the  White  Jew  is  the  same 
as  that  worn  by  the  natives;  but  the  Blacks  are  cov¬ 
ered  Only  from  tlio  waist  clown;  wear  a  reel  kerchief 

on  the  head,  and  have  “pe’ot.”  In  the  synagogue, 
the  Black  wears  the  kaffa;  the  White,  a  turban, 
a  shirt,  a  jacket  with  twelve  buttons,  over  this  a 
jublia,  and  trousers.  Some  of  the  younger  men  have 
adopted  European  dress.  The  “  tahli,  ”  a  gold  chain 
with  a  peculiar  coin  in  the  middle,  is  worn  by  all 
married  women,  including  widows ;  but  the  latter  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  tlieir  wedding-rings. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Cochin  Jews  are 
usually  conducted  on  a 
very  extravagant  scale. 

The  only  ceremony 
which  is  performed  in 
the  case  of  a  female 
child  is  its  naming,  in 
the  synagogue  or  at 
home,  eight  days  after 
birth;  while  the  male 
child,  eight  days  after 
birth,  is  carried  under  a- 
canopy  by  his  mater¬ 
nal  uncle 
Birth  from  the 
Bites.  house  to- 
the  syna¬ 
gogue,  where  he  is  cir¬ 
cumcised  ;  the  occasion 
is  then  observed  by  the 
usual  feast.  If  a  woman 
dies  in  childbirth,  and 
the  child  dies  even  one 
hour  after,  the  dowry, 
contrary  to  the  usual 
Jewish  custom,  remains- 
in  the  husband's  family. 

The  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  made  to  the 
father  of  the  girl  by 
the  father  of  the  man. 
through  professional 
match-makers  for  both, 
parties.  Two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding,  which 
usually  takes  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  girl  is 
taken  to  the  synagogue  for  “  tebilali  ”  (purification) ; 
on  her  return,  taking  four  threads  of  zizit  in  her 
hands,  she  kisses  seveu  times  the  portion  of  the 
Bible  containing  the  Decalogue.  The  making  of 
the  wedding-ring,  and  the  cutting  of  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  hair,  usually  done  on  the  day  of  the  wed¬ 
ding,  are  attended  with  music  and  festivities.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom, 
who  wears  a  white  liead-covering,  takes  a  glass 
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of  wine  and  a  ring,  and  recites  a  responsive  formula. 
To  liis  salutation,  “With  the  permission  of  you 
all,  ’  those  present  respond,  “With  the  permission 
of  Heaven.” 

lie  then  repeats  the  usual  blessings  of  betrothal, 
followed  by  a  betrothal  formula  in  which  the  exact, 
name  of  the  bride  is  mentioned.  He  drinks  of  the 
wine,  and  handing  the  cup  to  the  bride,  whose  face 


A  Synagogue  in  Cochin. 

(After  a  photograph.) 


is  covered  with  a  silk  or  embroidered  network,  says, 
“With  this,  also,  do  I  betroth  thee.”  Hereupon  the 
officiating  minister  reads  with  cantil- 
Marriage  lation  the  “ketubbah”  (marriage  con¬ 
futes.  tract),  which  is  handsomely  engrossed 
upon  parchment.  Before  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  is  read  the  bridegroom  hands  the  fringe  of 
bis  zizit  to  the  rabbi,  and  while  both  hold  it  the 
minister  adj  ures  him :  44  By  the  command  of  the  Holy 
and  Sanctified,  by  the  Mighty  One,  who  revealed 
the  Law  at  Sinai,  ‘  her  support,  her  clothing,  and 
her  conjugal  right  he  shall  not  diminish!’”'  The 
bridegroom  replies:  “Her  support,  her  clothing, 
and  her  conjugal  right  I  will  not  diminish.”  The 
rabbi  says,  “Dost  thou  undertake  this?”  and  the 
bridegroom  replies,  “I  undertake  it.”  The  minister 
adds,  44 A  promise  before  Heaven  and  earth?”  and 
the  response  is,  “A  promise  before  Heaven  and 
earth.” 

When  the  reading  of  the  contract  is  completed, 
the  signatures  of  the  bridegroom  and  witnesses  are 
appended  and  read  aloud,  and  the  bridegroom  pre¬ 


sents  the  contract  to  the  bride;  while  those  assem¬ 
bled  exclaim,  “  Be-simana  tabu !  ”  (May  it  be  for  a 
good  sign!)  The  whole  company  then  joins  in 
singing  a  quaint  cpithalamium. 

On  the  Sabbath  after  the  wedding,  the  bridegroom 
is  called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  Law,  and  after 
the  recital  of  the  usual  portion  of  the  day,  the  pas¬ 
sage  Gen.  xxiv.  1-7  is  read  by  him  and  the  liazzan 
alternately,  verse  by  verse,  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
Verses  from  Isaiah  ixi.  10-lxii.  5  are  similarly  added 
to  the  Ilaftarali  (lesson  from  the  Prophets).  After 
the  ceremony  the  guests  are  invited  to  a  feast  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  at  which  the  poor  sit  above 
the  rich;  and  the  festivities  are  continued  for  seven 
days,  the  bride’s  parents  defraying  most  of  the 
expenses. 

In  case  of  adultery  (Dent,  xxiv.),  bills  of  divorce, 
written  in  Hebrew,  are  given ;  but  divorces  are  very 
rare.  44  Yibbum,”  the  obligation  to  marry  the  child¬ 
less  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  (Dent, 
Other  Cere-  xxv.  5,  6),  is  still  observed  by  the  Co¬ 
monies.  chili  Jews,  as  is  the  ceremony  of  Ha- 
Liz.ur  (Dent.  xxv.  7, 10).  Bigamy  and 
polygamy  are  almost  unknown  among  them. 

The  funeral  and  mourning  ceremonies  are  ob¬ 
served  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Sliulhan  ‘Aruk.  Soon  after  a  death  the  shirt  of  the 
chief  mourner  is  torn  from  his  body;  and  on  return¬ 
ing  from  the  cemetery,  the  funeral  party,  except  the 
!  mourners,  wash,  themselves  and  their  clothes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  days  of  mourning,  the  bereaved  wear 
a  piece  of  white  cloth  over  the  bead,  which  the 
liazzan  removes  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  twenty-ninth  days,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  months,  the  family  visit 
the  grave,  and  on  the  return  home,  selections  from 
the  Psalms,  Mislinah,  Torah,  aud  “  Hashkabali  ”  are 
read,  and  the  “Iyaddisli”  is  recited.  The  latter  is 
repeated  by  the  mourners  for  one  year,  with  some 
intermissions  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
month. 

All  the  Jews  of  Cochin  buried  their  dead  in  one 
plot  of  ground  until  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  White  Jews,  through  the  influence  of  the  British 
agent  of  the  Cochin  raja’s  court,  were  allotted  a 
separate  place. 

Bibliography  :  Pereyra  de  Paiva,  Notimas  dos  Judens  de  Co- 
chim ,  Amsterdam,  1087 ;  Scimdfc.  JMisclie  Mcrckwilrditf- 
keiten ,  i.  38-46;  H.  Wessely,  in  Mcassef,  vi.  1 29,  reprinted  in 
Eichhorn.  Alluemcine  Bihliothck,  ii.  571  etseq.  (other  repro¬ 
ductions  in  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  2722-2723)  ;  Sip- 
pur  inn  iii.  190 :  Buchanan,  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p. 
224:  Wilson.  Lands  of  the  Bihle:  Ehcn  Safer,  ii.  56-86;  S. 
Rinman,  Masqat  Shclomo ,  pp.  146-165;  Burnell,  Indian 
Antiquary  1873,  iii.  333-334  (with  facsimile  of  the  bronze  tab¬ 
lets);  De  Barros,  Asia,  ed.  1777,  i.  364,  ii.  234;  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India ,  s.v. ;  Zunz,  Ritus ,  p.  57 ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kundc,  v.  595-601. 

J.  J.  E. — J. 

COCK :  The  niale  of  the  domestic  fowl.  The 
original  habitat  of  the  domestic  fowl  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  India,  whence  it  was  introduced  at 
an  early  time  into  Babylonia  and  Greece.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  when  it  was  brought  to  Palestine,  as  the 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Bible  are  still  very  doubtful. 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition  (Isa.  xxii.  17) 
is  a  designation  for  “cock,”  which  was  known  under 
this -name  in  various  districts  of  Babylonia  as  late  as 
the  third  century  c.e.  (Lev.  B.  v.  ;  Midi*.  Mishlexxx. 
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till.  The  Jewish  teacher  of  Eusebius  also  explained 
)h Word  thus  (see  Eusebius’  commentary  on  Isainb, 
j''",'  cn  ;  compare,  however,  Ket.  28a  and  loma 
on],  in  both  of  which  passages  Abba  Arika  s  oppo- 
ciiimi  to  this  explanation  is  declared).  Another  term 
1  lie'll  according  to  an  amora  of  the  fourth  cental}  , 
’unities  “  cock,”  is  'W  (Job  xxxviii.  36),  the 
Element  being  added  that  the  cock  bore  a  similar 
,iamc  about  this  time  in  Arabia  (U.  II.  a  1  Lcv< 

Tlu-  assumption  of  the  Midrash  (Midi*.  Mishlcxxx. 
oj)  lh.lt  (Prov.  xxx.  31)  is  a  designation  lor 

”  is  more  plausible  than  the  foregoing  explana¬ 
tions  since  the  Arabic  “  /arzar  ”  means  cock.”  In 
llu,  Ta]nlud  and  in  Midrashic  literature,  however, 
il„.  cock  is  always  called  by  his  Babylonian  name 
U-nn  (compare  Oppert  in  “ Zeitschrift  fur  Assyri- 
olo'-  ic,”  vii.  339),  which  fact  may  be  taken,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  that  the  cock  was  introduced  into  Pales¬ 
tine  from  Babylonia.  In  this  literature  the  cock  is 
also  frequently  mentioned  as  a  common  domestic 
fowl  although  it  is  expressly  stated  that  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  the  breeding  of  cocks  was  forbidden  during  the 
existence  of  the  Temple  because  they  scratch  the 
oTomid  and  pick  up  objects  which  are  Levitically 
unclean,  and  are  thus  likely  to  spread  uneleanness 
(P>  Jv.  82b).  The  cock  and  the  hat  are  contrasted  as 
1  j,r  bird  of  day  ami  t  be  bird  of  night.  The  cock  and 
the  bat  were  both  waiting  for  daylight,  when  the 
cock  said:  "  I  may  wait  for  the  dawn,  for  light  be- 
Iona'S  to  me;  hut  for  what  do  you  need  light. 
(Sanh  98b,  bottom).  The  cock  is  characterized  as 
i in,  most,  impudent  of  birds  (Bezali  25b) ;  bis  lascivi¬ 
ousness  is  also  proverbial  (Her.  22a),  yet  Ins  kmd 
treatment  of  the  female  is  set  up  as  a  model,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  humors  the  ben  to  win  her  favor  (  Er. 

limb).  .  ... 

The  comb  is  the  cock's  chief  ornament,  of  which 
he  is  verv  proud,  and  when  it  is  cut  off  be  loses  Ins 
spirit  and  no  longer  seeks  the  lien  (Shah.  110b,  bot¬ 
tom).  The  cock  is  also  said  to  be  quarrelsome  and 
vicious  (Pcs.  113b),  those  from  Bet  Bufcya  having 
an  especially  bad  reputation  in  this  respect  as  they 
suiTcred  no  intruders  among  them  ( 1  eb.  84a).  A 
cock  once  killed  a  child  by  picking  at  its  scalp  with 
its  beak  (‘Eduy.  vi.  1 ;  Yer.  ‘Er.  x.  26a).  The  crow¬ 
ing  of  the  cock,  as  well  as  his  flight,  sometimes 
causes  dishes  to  break  (B.  IC.  17a;  Iyid.  24b).  _ 

The  cock,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  m  the 
mythology  of  many  peoples  (compare  Gubernatis, 
‘•Zoological  Mythology,”  il.  280-291),  was  an  espe¬ 
cially  sacred  bird  among  the  Persians,  where  he  w  as 
the  ally  of  Sraosha  in  the  battle  wirli 
The  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  Talmuclic- 
Cock  in  jMidrashic  literature  there  are  reminL- 
Folk-Lore.  eences  among  the  pagans  of  the  divine 
honors  paid  to  the  cock,  as  well  as  of 
the  influence  on  the  Jews  of  these  ideas.  The  Mish 
nah  (‘Ab.  Zarali  i.  5)  mentions  the  pagan  custom 
of  sacrificing  white  cocks,  the  Jews  being  foibit  c  cn 
for  this  reason  to  sell  them  to  the  pagans.  The  idol 
Normal  (II  Kings  xvii.  30)  was  taken  by  the  Rabbis 
1  o  be  a  cock  (Sanb.  63b),  which  assumption  was  based 
probably  on  something  more  than  the  mere  similar¬ 
ity  of  sound  between  “tarnegol”  (cock)  and 
gal”  (compare  the  coek-sliaped  Mclck  Taous  of 


the  Devil-worshipers;  see  Herzog’s  “  Real-Encyklo- 
piiclic,”  *.r.  “  Nergal  ”).  The  various  theories  found 
in  Jewish  literature  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock  at  the 
approach  of  day  are  probably  traceable  to  Persian 
influence  (compare  Darmesteter’s  translation  of  t  le 
Zend-Avesta,  in  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  l.  19^, 
193;  Schorr,  “He-Haluz,”  i.  143,  iii.  93,  vii.  19). 

The  Greek  Baruch  Apocalypse  says  that  the  rus¬ 
tling  of  the  wings  of  the  phenix,  a  fabulous  bird 
which  accompanies  the  sun,  awakens  the  cocks, 
•‘who  then  converse  in  the  language  peculiar  to 
them”;  for  when  the  angels  get  the  sun  ready  for 
the  day  the  cock  crows  (ch.  iv.,  end;  compare  Sla¬ 
vonic  Enoch,  xv.  1).  As  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  cock 
is  said  to  crow  out  to  men  early  in  the  morning : 
“Arise,  O  men!  recite  the  Asliem  Yad  va  liisten' 
(Yendidad,  Fargard,  xviii.),  so  the  Zoliar  says  that  in 
the  hour  of  grace  (about  midnight),  when  God  visits 
paradise  to  confer  with  the  souls  of  the  pious,  a  fire 
proceeds  from  this  holy  place  and  touches  the  wings 
of  the  cock,  who  then  breaks  out  into  praise  to  God, 
at  the  same  time  calling  out  to  men  to  praise  the 
Lord  and  do  Ilis  service  (Zoliar,  YVayil>ra,  in.  —A 
23a).  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  a  pie- 
ccpt  of  the  Talmud  to  the  effect  that  on  hearing  the 
cock  crow  in  the  morning,  the  following  benediction 
must  be  pronounced:  “Praised  be  Thou,  O  Gov  , 
Lord  of  the  world,  that  gavest  understanding  to  the 
cock  to  distinguish  between  day  and  night  (B^i. 
60b).  This  benediction  is  traced  back  to  Job  xxxviii. 
36  where  "135?  is  derived  from  fui?  (”t0  see  )>  aild 
the  cock  is  designated  as  the  one  who  foresees  the 
d-iv  In  the  Zend-Avesta  tlie  cock  is  also  called 
••  parodars  ”  (lie  who  foresees  [the  coming  dawn]). 
Characteristic  also  is  the  statement,  in  a  late  Midrash 
(“Seder  Ye/.irat  ba-Walad,”  in  Jellinek  s  B.  H.  i- 
155)  that  tiie  sobs  of  the  dying  at  tlie  sight  of  the 
aim'd  who  comes  to  take  the  soul  are  beard  by  no  one 
except  the  cock.  The  favor  in  which  the  cock  is  held 
by  the  heavenly  beings  has  perhaps  also  given  rise  to 
tlie  statement  that  by  closely  watching  tlie  cock  s 
comb  one  can  determine  the  moment  when  God  laj  s 
aside  His  mercy;  this  happens  at  some  one  moment 
during  the  first  three  hours  of  day,  tlie  color  of  the 
comb  changing  at  that  moment.  , 

Superstitious  speculations  in  regard  to  the  cock 
were  frequent  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cock  is 
still  killed  as  a  “  kapparali  ”  for  a  man  (see  Atone- 
mkxtV  and  the  will  of  Judah  tlie  Pious  directs  that 
a  cock  which  upsets  a  vessel  shall  be  killed  imme¬ 
diately,  because  evil  spirits  have  seized  it.  The  de¬ 
mons  (“shadim”)  are  said  to  have  cock  s  feet  (Bei 
6a)  Many  of  these  superstitions  are  still  Kmncl 
among  ignorant  people  in  various  countries.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  scratching  of  the  cock  with  _  bis 
claws  is  taken  to  signify  that  visitors  are  coming. 
Compare  Hex. 

BnuiooRAPHV  :  Levysohn,  Znnlogte  de*  Talmuds.w. 194-1«9; 
’  " Aruch  Completion  s.v  Muir:  Bubm,  in  Ha-Ka 
mel  (weekly),  vol.  Iii.,  Nos.  9,  11. 

D.  Et. 

E.  C. 


COCKATRICE.  See  Basilisk. 
CODES.  See  Laws.  Codification  of. 

CODICIL.  See  Will. 


Coele-Syria 

Coen 
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CCELE-SYRIA:  The  name,  occurring  in  the 
Greek  apocryphal  writings,  of  a  Persian  province 
lying  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates.  In  old 
editions  it  is  given  as  “Celosyria.”  This  name 
stands  for  the  earlier  expression  “the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  river  ”  (Ezra  iv.  10,  P.  Y. ;  compare  I  Esd. 
ii.  17,  24,  27,  It.  Y. ,  “  Cmle-Syria  and  Phenicia”;  ib. 

vi.  29,  “  tribute  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phenicia  ” ;  and  ib. 

vii.  1,  “the  governor  of  Cade-Svria  and  Phenicia-”). 
II  Macc.  iii.  f),  8  speaks  also  of  a  single  governor 
for  both  Cttde-Syria  and  Phenicia  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  so  that  the  old  Persian  administrative 
division  must  have  been  retained. 

The  Greek  term  “  Ccele-Syria  ”  originally  meant 
the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
modern  Bikah  called  in  the  O.  T.  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  "the  valley  of  Lebanon.”  Greek  writers  ex¬ 
tend  that  name  vaguely  and  inconsistently  to  “  the 
land  from  Seleucis  [i.c.,  northern  Syria]  to  Egypt  ” 
(Strabo,  p.  756),  or  to  central  Syria  with  Palestine 
except  Judea  proper  (Strabo,  p.  750),  or  with  all 
Palestine  (thus  Polybius,  v.  80,  86;  while  v.  87, 
like  the  apocryphal  writings,  distinguishes  Phenicia 
from  Cude-Syria). 

Josephus  also  varies  in  his  use  of  the  term,  apply¬ 
ing  (“  Ant.  ”xi v. 40)  “  Ccele-Syria”  to  the  valley,  excl  ti¬ 
ding  Damascus,  but  (ib.  xiii.  13,  §  2  [Niesexii.  136] ) 
including  Palestine,  east  of  the  Jordan  (ib.  xiv.  154), 
Galilee,  and  (ib.  xiv.  79)  extending  it  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  (this  passage  is,  however,  corrected  by 
Niese).  The  Romans  later  used  “  Syria  Coda  ”  for 
northern  Syria. 

e.  o.  n.  W.  M.  m. 

COEN :  Physician-in-ordinary  at-  (lie  court  of 
Prince  Yassile  Lupu,  hospodar  of  Moldavia  from  | 
1634  to  1654.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
his  given  name,  are  unknown.  E.  Sclnvarzfeld  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Coen  was  a  descendant  of  Eliezer 
Cohen  of  Sated,  who  had  settled  in  Poland,  and 
one  of  whose  sons,  Moses,  a  rabbi  and  physician, 
escaped  during  the  Cossack  uprising  in  1648  (Car- 
moly,  “Hist,  des  Medecins  Juifs,”  i.  245.  Brussels, 
1884).  He  stood  high  in  favor  with  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  when  Prince  Lupu  was  in  danger  of 
being  dethroned,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  Coen  protected  him.  The  sultan  entrusted 
to  Coen  tor  transmission  to  Prince  Lupu  important 
documents  concerning  a  secret  alliance  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  the  object  of  which  was  a  joint 
attack  upon  Turkey.  The  government  of  Yeniee 
sought  his  advice  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  two  letters  of  Giovanni  Battista  Ballarius 
to  the  Doge  of  Yeniee,  dated  at  Constantinople  Feb. 

28,  1656,  and  Jan.  3,  1660.  It  was  probably  owing 
to  Coen’s  influence  that  enactments  in  favor  of  the 
Jews  of  Moldavia  were  issued  by  Lupa. 

Bibliography  :  E.  Schwurzfeld,  in  Tla-Yekch ,  p.  OS,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1S94. 

s-  II.  K. 

COEN,  ACHILiLE  :  1.  Italian  soldier;  born  at 
Leghorn  in  1851.  He  studied  at  the  military  acad¬ 
emy  of  his  native  town,  and  was  appointed  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  engineer  corps  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Subsequently  assigned  to  the  sharpshooters,  he  was 


transferred  to  the  stall  and  attached  to  the  military 
section  of  the  Geographical  Institute  at  Florence. 
On  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  to  General  lleuseh.  In  1895,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  lie  was  sent,  under  General  Baldisscra,  to 
join  the  army  then  operating  in  Africa.  A  few  days 
before  his  arrival,  however,  the  Italian  commander, 
Bara fieri,  had  provoked  and  lost  the  battle  of  Adowa! 
Alter  the  campaign  Coen,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
military  section  of  the  Geographical  Institute.  lie 
has  since  been  transferred  to  Cesena  as  commander 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Royal  Brigade. 

Coen  is  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Crown  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint  Lazarus. 
Lie  has  published  numerous  essays  in  technical  jour¬ 
nals  and  in  the  “Nuova  Autologin,”  and  also  reports 
of  work  done  at  the  Geographical  Institute,  no*- 
tably  “  Yenticinque  Anni  di  Lavoro  allTstituto  Geo- 
grafieo.” 

2.  Italian  historian;  born  at  Pisa  Jan.  5.  1844.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  the  Lyceum  of  Leghorn.  In  1879  he 
was  called  as  professor  of  ancient  history  to  the 
Accademia  Seientifica  e  Lettcraria  at  Milan,  and  in 
1887,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Istituto  di  Studi 
Superiori  at  Florence,  taking  charge  also  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  library  of  that  city.  He  is  a  knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

His  published  works  include:  “L’Abdicazione  di 
Diocleziano  ”  (Leghorn,  1877);  “  Di  Una  Leggenda 
Relativa  alia  Nascita  e  alia  Gioventu  di  Costantino 
Magno”  (Rome,  1882);  “Manuale  di  Storia  Orien- 
tale  ”  (Milan,  1.886);  “Manuale  di  Storia  Greea” 
(Milan,  1887);  “  Yezzio  Agorio  Pretestato”  (Rome, 
1888).  He  also  published  Aristophanes'  “Clouds,” 
with  introduction  and  critical  notes  (Prato,  1871). 

Bibliography  :  A.  de  Gubernutis,  Dictionnairc  ties Ecrivains 
Gontemix  trains. 

I.  E. 

COEN,  BENJAMIN  VITALE:  Italian  rabbi  : 
born  at  Alessandria  della  Paglia  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  died  at  Reggio  nelL 
Emilia  in  1739.  Descended  from  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  family,  Coen  was  elected  rabbi  of  Casale 
while  still  a  youth.  lie  soon  became  known  for  his 
ability  and  erudition,  and  was  chosen  rabbi  at  Reg¬ 
gio  neir  Emilia,  at  that  time  an  important  post. 
Among  his  disciples  were  Israel  Bassano,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  rabbinate,  and  Ma- 
nasseh  Joshua  Padova,  rabbi  of  Modena.  Abraham 
Joseph  Graziani  wrote  some  verses  in  his  honor. 

Coen  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

“  4  Et  lia-Zamir  ”  (The  Time  of  Singing),  hymns  for 
all  the  feasts  of  the  year,  Venice,  1707;  “Alon 
Bakut  ”  (Oak  of  Weeping),  a  commentary  on  Lam¬ 
entations,  Venice,  1712;  “Abot  ‘Olam”  (The  Fa- 

tliors  of  t-llG  XJ inverse).  il  commentary  on  tlio  44  Six-v-- 

ings  of  the  Fathers,”  ib.  1719;  “Gebul  Binyamin” 
(The  Border  of  Benjamin),  a  collection  of  sermons, 
Amsterdam,  1727;  “Notes  on  the  Tozc’ot  Hayyim,” 
published  together  with  the  text;  “  Gishnie  Ber- 
akali”  and  “Pi the  She‘arim,”  responsa  on  the  Sliul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  still  extant  in  manuscript  ;  a  number  of 
scientific  letters  inserted  in  the  “  Iggeret  Ha r mag  ” ; 
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and  ritual  decisions  scattered  throughout  the  “  Pahad 
Vizhak  ”  and  “Sliete  ha-Lehem.” 


toghapiiy  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl,  col.  791;  Mortara, 
Jmucr  S  V.;  Zedner,  Cat.  llcbr.  Books  Brit.  Mm.  p.  8/  ; 
jona,  in  Bev.  EL  Juivcs ,  iv.  119. 


COEN,  GIUSEPPE:  Italian  painter;  born  in 
Ferrara  1811 ;  died  in  Venice  Jan.  26, 1856.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  and  distinguished  family. 
As  a  boy  he  evinced  a  predilection  for  music  and 
painting,  and  studied  art  without  having  any  par¬ 
ticular  career  in  view.  Orphaned  at  an  early  age, 
lie  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  choose  a  profes¬ 
sion.  lie  followed  the  style  of  Canaletto,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  landscape  and  architectural  painter.  His  pic¬ 
ture,  “  The  Facade  of  the  Cathedral  in  Ferrara,”  was 
exhibited  in  1840  in  Venice,  and  won  for  him  con¬ 
siderable  approbation.  In  1841  his  native  city,  Fer¬ 
rara,  awarded  him  a  silver  medal  in  appreciation  of 
his  labor  for  art. 

To  perfect  himself  in  his  art  he  went  to  Iiome  in 
1843,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Massimo  d’A'zeglio, 
the  painter,  statesman,  and  author.  Returning  to 
Ferrara,  he  received  many  important  commissions, 
one  being  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  1850  he 
removeefto  Venice,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  prac¬ 
tise  artistic  photography.  His  views  of  Venice  were 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855. 

In  Ferrara,  Coen  enjoyed  extraordinary  popular¬ 
ity,  his  house  being  a  literary  and  artistic  center, 
lie, 'was  one  of  the  first  Jews  in  Ferrara  to  be  elected 
(1S49)  to  the  town  council. 

Bibliography :  Pesaro  Abramo,  Memorie Storiclw  Sulla 

( 'mil  mu  n  itd  Israel  it  tea  Fcrrarcse ,  pp.  9;>-9i . 


COEN,  GRAZIADIO  VITA  ANANIA  :  Ital¬ 
ian  rabbi  and  scholar;  born  at  Reggio  nell’  Emilia 
about  1750 ;  died  March  28, 1834.  He  studied  under 
Sansone  Nahmani  and  Isaiah  Vita  Carmi.  He  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  native  city  a  school  that  produced 
several  rabbis,  among  whom  D.  J.  Maroni  deserves 
special  mention.  Coen  preached  not  only  at  Reggio 
ii ellJ  Emilia,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties.  In  1825  he  was  called  as  chief  rabbi  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  where  lie  founded  a  Hebrew  printing-press. 

His  works  include:  “Hinnuk  la-Na‘ar”  (In¬ 
struction  for  the  Boy),  2  vols.,  Reggio,  1804; 
Venice,  1805;  6tli  ed.,  Leghorn,  1880;  “Likkute 
Messektot  ” ;  “  Ska  Are  ha-Talmud  ”  (Doors  of  the 
Talmud),  Reggio,  1811,  a  collection  of  treatises; 
“  Reshit  Lekah  ”  (Beginning  of  Doctrine),  Reggio, 
1809,  a  handbook  of  elementary  instruction  in  He¬ 
brew  and  Italian;  a  Hebrew-Italian  dictionary,  en¬ 
titled  “  Ma  ‘a neh  ha-Laslion”  (Answer  of  the  Tongue), 
-/A.  1812:  a  Hebrew  grammar,  “Dikduk  Leshon  ka- 
Kodcsh,  ”  Venice,  1808;  “Skebile  Emunah”  (Ways 
of  Faith),  another  pedagogical  work;  “Zemirot 
Yisrael  ”  (Songs  of  Israel),  Leghorn,  1798;  “Ruali 
Hadashali”  (The  New  Spirit),  Reggio,  1822;  “Sag- 

srio  cli  Eloquenza  Sacra  del  Dott.  A-nania.  Coen 

Rabbino ” ;  “Della  Poesia  Rabbinica,”  2  vols., 
Florence,  1S28;  “Della  Poesia  Scritturale,”  Reggio 
(n.d.),  containing  some  of  his  own  poems. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedolc-  Yisrael.p. 191; 
De  Gubernatis,  Materiaux  pour  Scrvir  a  l  Histoirc  aes 
Etudes  Orientates ,  Paris,  1870.  ^ 


COEN,  JACOB :  Eldest  son  of  Abraham  Coen, 
and  receiver-general  (“contador  mayor”)  of  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Netherlands,  1584-1625.  Although  the 
Jews  of  Holland  did  not  possess  rights  of  citizenship, 
Maurice,  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  great  services  of 
Abraham  Coen,  bestowed  upon  the  latter’s  son  the 
above-mentioned  office. 

Bibliography:  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  15. 
n  S.  Max  . 


COEN,  JAN  PIETERSZOON  :  Governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  Java,  and  founder  of  the  Dutch  colonial  sys¬ 
tem;  born  at  Hoorn,  Holland,  Jan.  8,  1587;  died  in 
1629.  He  gained  his  early  commercial  experience 
with  the  firm  of  Piscatori  in  Rome,  went  to  India 
on  a  commercial  exploration  in  1607,  and  made  a 
second  voyage  with  two  ships  in  1612.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director-general  of  the  Indian  trade  in  1613. 
As  governor-general  of  Java,  he  destroyed  (1619) 
the  native  town  of  Jacatra,  and  founded  Batavia, 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He  died  child¬ 
less  in  1629,  and  his  large  possessions  went  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans  in  his  native  town  of  Hoorn,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  bequest  in  favor  of  members  of  his  family, 
which  seems  to  have  been  some  time  later  success¬ 
fully  claimed. 

Coen  is  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent.  The 
biographies,  while  printing  voluminous  details  of 
his  career  as  governor-general,  are  singularly  reti¬ 
cent  in  regard  to  his  parentage.  The  name  or  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  father  is  not  found,  though  one  would 
have  expected  these  facts  to  be  recorded  of  so  emi¬ 
nent  a  man.  Perhaps  as  a  convert  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  them.  His  portrait  in  Valentyn’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Java  ”  and  in  Muller’s  “  Golden  Age  ”  might 
well  be  that  of  a  Jew.  Abbing’s  “History  of 
Hoorn  ”  gives  chiefly  negative  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Coen’s  Jewish  connection.  The  question  of 
his  extraction  must  be  left  undecided. 

Bibliography  :  International  Cyclopedia ;  A.  Winkler  Pnns, 

Geillustreerdc  Encyclopedic ;  Jew.  Chron.  Oct.  ~0, 1899,  p. 

D.  A.  R. 

COEN,  JOSEF  DI  MICHELE:  One  of  the 

Jewish  boys  of  Rome  baptized  under  Pope  Pius  IX. ; 
bom  1854!  In  1864  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  Sent  by  his  master  to  deliver  a  pair  of  shoes 
at  the  house  of  a  priest,  the  boy  was  seized  and 
dragged  to  tlie  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  for  baptism.  The  papal  authorities  refused 
to  surrender  him,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  father 
and  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  affair  caused  a  stir  throughout  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  the  French  ambassador,  Count 
Sartigues,  protesting  vehemently  in  the  name  of  his 
government.  To  his  remonstrances  the  papal  gov¬ 
ernment  replied  that  the  child  had  himself  determined 

■fco  turn  CUrist ia_n .  and  that  it  tvas  not  t-llG  function 

of  the  pope  to  interfere  witli  sucli  a  resolution.  The 
pope,  in  examining  into  the  case,  is.  said  to  have 
asked  Coen  whether  he  embraced  Christianity  of  his 
own  free  will.  The  boy  replied  that  he  preferred  a 
religion  which  provided  him  with  fine  clothes,  good 
food,  and  plenty  of  toys,  to  his  poor  family  and  the 
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shoemaker’s  shop.  This  reply  convinced  the  pope 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  convert’s  intentions:  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  Sept.  29,  1S64,  the 
baptism  of  Coen  was  celebrated  in  St.  Stanislaus 
Chapel,  Cardinal  Caggiano  officiating,  and  Count 
De  Maistre  being  godfather.  The  neopli3rte  received 
the  name  of  Stanislaus  Maria  Michael  Joseph  Pius 
Eugenio. 

The  sufferings  of  Coen’s  family,  caused  by  his 
capture,  were  excessive.  Ilis  eighteen-year-old  sis¬ 
ter  died  as  a  result  of  the  excitement;  Ills  mother 
became  insane  and  was  taken  to  relatives  in  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  and  his  father  had  to  leave  Pome  in  order  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  government.  Another 
Jew  was  thrown  into  prison  because  he  said  he 
had  seen  Coen  at  the  window  of  the  Casa.  More¬ 
over,  as  a  result  of  the  affair,  a  Christian  mechanic 
caused  the  forcible  baptism  of  an  eight-year-old 
Jewish  boy. 

It  was  only  on  the  fall  of  the  papal  government 
in  1870,  and  after  energetic  measures  had  been  taken 
by  the  Italian  government,  that  Coen  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  mother  in  Leghorn,  his  forcible 
detention  having  extended  over  seven  years. 

Bibliography  :  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcscli.  der  Judcn  in 
Rom ,  ii.  38B  ;  Ally.  Zcit.  dcs  Jud.  1864,  pp.  533,  5S0,  031,  01)9, 
730 ;  HaAlayyid ,  1S70,  p.  372. 

s-  A.  R. 

COEN,  MOSES  VITA:  Banker  at  Ferrara, 
Italy,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  often  trans¬ 
acted  business  with  Pope  Clement  XIII.  and  with 
his  successor,  Clement  XIV.  On  Feb.  22,  1764, 
Clement  XIII.  requested  Coen  to  provide  the  papal 
government  with  as  much  corn  as  possible  and  with 
4,000  sacks  of  Indian  wheat,  to  be  shipped  either  at 
Ancona  or  at  Civita  Veccliia,  leaving  the  price  to 
be  settled  by  him. 

Especially  intimate  were  Coen’s  relations  with 
Pope  Clement  XIV.,  whose  confidential  friend  and 
adviser  he  became.  He  consequently  shared  in  the 
lampoons  directed  against  Clement.  During  the 
famine  of  1772-73  Coen  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
government  and  furnished  it  with  5,000  sacks  of  In¬ 
dian  wheat. 

During  the  French  invasion  of  1798  Coen  was  one 
of  the  commission  of  six  appointed  to  sell  the  prop¬ 
er  ty  confiscated  by  the  provisional  government. 

Bibliography:  Vogelsrein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in 
Rom i  247-249,  353;  M.  Stern,  Urlaindliche  Beitriiye  liber 
die  Stclluny  dcr  Pupate  zu  den  Judcn,  pp.  184-192. 

s-  A.  R. 

COEN,  RAFFAELO  DEL  FTJ  VITALE : 

Austrian  physician  ;  born  at  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  Jan. 
19,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  town  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
whence  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1872  whereupon  he  commenced  to  practise  in  the 
Austrian  capital  as  a  physician  and  as  a  specialist  in 
impediments  in  speech.  In  1882  he  opened  a  private 
dispensary  and  hospital  for  stammerers. 

Coen  has  written  essays  for  the  “Medizinisch- 
Chirurgisclie  Centralblatt  in  Wien,”  “  Wiener  Medi- 
zinische  Presse,”  “Medizinisch-Padagogische  Mo- 
natsschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Sprachheilkunde,”  and 
other  medical  journals.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  which  are  “Pathologie  und  Therapie 


der  Sprachanomalien,”  Vienna,  1886;  “Die  Hor¬ 
st  ummheit,”  75.  1887;  “  Specielle  Therapie  des  Stain- 
meins,”  Stuttgart,  1889;  “ Uebungsbucli  fur  Stot- 
ternde,”  Vienna,  1891. 

s-  F.  T.  II. 

COEN-CANTARINI.  See  Cantakint. 

COFFEE  :  A  decoction  of  the  berry  of  the  CoiJ'eu 
Arabica,  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Abyssinia, 
and  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  soon  came  into  common  use  throughout  Islam, 
and  was  thence  introduced  into  European  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Among  the  Jews  of  Egypt  it  became  so  pop¬ 
ular  as  to  be  known  as  “  the  Jewish  drink  ”  (A.  Isaaei, 
Resp.  i.  £§  2,  3).  In  London,  England,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  stated  to  have  been  introduced  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1652  by  a  Greek  named  Pasqua  Rossie, 
who  started  the  first  coffee-house  in  St.  Michael’s 
Alley,  Coruhill ;  but  according  to  Anthony  A.  Wood 
(“  Diary,”  p.  19),  Jacob,  a  Jew,  sold  coffee  at  Oxford 
two  years  before.  The  coffee-plant  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  into  Java  about  1690,  Surinam  about 
1718,  and  Jamaica  in  1728.  In  the  last  two  places 
Jews  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  trade,  with  which  they  have  been  connected 
throughout  its  history,  the  largest  holders  of  the 
berry  in  1902  being  the  firm  of  Lewisolm  Brothers 
of  New  York. 

Many  questions  of  Jewish  law  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  coffee.  Isaac  Luria  would  not 
drink  coffee  prepared  by  Gentiles,  and  in  this  was 
followed  by  Hayyim  Benveniste,  who,  however, 
permitted  others  to  drink  it.  It  has  been  deci¬ 
ded  that  coffee  may  not  be  drunk  before  morning 
prayers,  though  water  may;  it  had  previously  been 
drunk  so  early,  especially  in  Egypt,  as  an  antidote 
to  influenza.  Coffee  is  permitted  on  Passover,  and 
even  at  the  Seder  service  in  addition  to  the  four 
cups  of  wine  that  may  be  drunk.  Jacob  Marx  of 
Hanover  permitted  the  use  of  acorn  coffee  on  the 
Passover,  though  the  use  of  chicory  was  forbid¬ 
den.  If  coffee  is  taken  after  the  grace  after  meals, 
no  benediction  is  necessary  before  tasting  it,  though 
some  authorities  demand  one  after  it  has  been  con¬ 
sumed.  The  drinking  of  coffee  in  coffee-houses  on 
Sabbath  was  generally  prohibited. 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Paljad  Yizhak,  s.v.  mao  yaiN, 
ujxp ;  Kteinschneitler,  Jcirish  Literature',  pp.  264-265;  New 
York  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1962;  J.  Jacobs,  in  notes  to  Hew  ell  s' 
Familiar  Letters,  p.  662;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ayes,  p.  138;  L.  Low,  Ges.  Schriften,  ii.  226,  23(5. 

J. 

COFFIN  :  The  custom  of  using  coffins  is  prob¬ 
ably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  recorded 
of  Joseph  that  he  was  “put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt” 
(Gen.  1.  26).  Tradition  says  it  was  of  metal  (Sotah 
13a).  Both  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  coffin 
are  called,  in  Hebrew,  “aron.”  The  Talmud  says 
that  the  “aron”  (coffin)  of  Joseph  was  carried  side 
by  side  with  the  “aron  ”  (Ark)  containing  the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  so  as  to  express  the  idea  that  “  the  one  in 
this  observed  what  is  written  upon  the  other  ”  (Sotah 
13a  et  mj. ). 

From  the  verse  “Adam  and  his  wife  hid  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  amongst  [literally,  “  within  ”]  the  trees 
of  the  garden”  is  derived  the  custom  of  burial  in  a 
wooden  coffin  (Gen.  R.  xix.). 
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Kabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi,  in  liis  will,  ordered  that  a 
]lulJ  ije  made  in  the  bottom  of  his  coffin  (Yer.  Kil. 

vi.).  Rabbi  Jose  b.  Ivisma,  in  bis  will, 
Talmudic  requested  his  disciples  to  bury  his 
Practise,  coffin  deep  in  the  ground,  for  fear  of 
desecration,  as  he  said  there  was  not 
a  coffin  in  Pales¬ 
tine  which  was  not 
used  as  a  feeding- 
trough  lor  Persian 
horses  (Sanh.  98a 
d  mi.).  To  pre¬ 
vent  such  abuse, 
the  Jewish  law 
prohibited  any 
one  from  deriving 
plunder  from  a 
coffin  or  burial- 
clot  lies.  A  coffin 
must  not  be  used 
for  secular  pur¬ 
poses.  A  coffin 
out  of  use,  if  of 
stone  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  must  be 
broken  up ;  if  of  wood,  it  must  be  burned  (Shulhan 
Aruk,  Yoreh  Po‘ah,  363,  5). 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  coffin  was  originally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a  corpse  to  a 
distant  place  of  burial;  and  whenever  the  cortege 
passed,  the  mourning  regulations  were  observed 
by  the  multitude  (M.  K.  25a).  Bar  Karya  and  R.  La¬ 
zar  (=Eleazar  b.  Pedath),  both  Palestinian  rabbis, 
had  noticed  the  approach  of  funeral  parties,  from  the 
direction  of  Babylon,  bearing  corpses  in  coffins  for 
burial  in  the  Holy  Land.  Bar  Karya  asked,  “  What 
have  they  gained  [by  living  away  from,  and  being 
buried  in,  Palestine]?”  and  quoted  from  Jeremiah 
(ii.  7),  “Ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my  land  and  made 
mine  heritage  an  abomination.”  “But,”  answered 
R  Lazar,  “as  soon  as  a  clod  of  earth  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  put  on 
the  coffin,  there 
is  applicable 
the  passage” 

Dent,  xxxii.  43: 

w  inma 

[ ==“  His  land 
will  atone  for 
Ilis  people]” 

(Yer.  Kil.  end; 

Ivet.  35b ;  com¬ 
pare  Bacher, 

“Ag.  Pal.  Am¬ 
or.”  ii.  3). 

It  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  honor 
for  the  deceased 
to  be  carried 
from  the  death-chamber  on  a  litter  (“mittah”)  to 
the  place  of  burial,  and  a  greater  honor, 
Method  usually  reserved  for  scholars,  to  be 
of  Burial,  borne  on  the  death-bed  itself.  In  the 
case  of  R.  Hunali  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  exit  from  the  house  to  make  room  for 
the  passage  of  his  bed,  his  removal  to  a  smaller  bed 


not  being  permitted  (M.  K.  25a).  Maimonides  says 
that  the  body  should  be  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin 
(“Yad,”  Ebel,  vi.  4).  On  the  other  hand,  Kah- 
manides,  in  order  that  the  words  of  the  passage 
“  Thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  slialt  thou  return  ” 
may  be  literally  fulfilled,  declares  that  according 

to  the  Talmud  the 
coffin  is  for  the 
skeleton  after  the 
flesh  is  consumed, 
and  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  coffin 
should  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rabbi 
(quoted  by  Caro 
in  Bet  Joseph  to 
Tur  Yoreh  De'ali, 
362).  In  some 
countries  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  bury 
the  dead  in  ham¬ 
mocks,  and,  after 
the  flesh  is  con¬ 
sumed,  to  deposit 
the  bones  in  a  coffin  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  ib.  363,  4). 
In  other  countries  the  dead  are  buried  on  simple 
boards,  or  placed  directly  in  the  ground  (see 
Burial),  a  distinction  being  made  only  in  case  the 
dead  is  an  Aaronite  or  of  noble  parentage.  In 
modern  times  the  use  of  coffins  at  every  burial  is 
insisted  on. 

Isaac  Lampronti,  in  bis  Pahad  Yizhak  (letter 
“  Mem,”  p.  229),  tells  of  a  decision  of  1678,  in  the  case 
of  Bizancia,  the  wife  of  Judah  Hayyim  of  Corfu,  who 
had  requested  her  granddaughter,  Semiralda,  to 
place  her  (Bizancia’s)  head-dress  in  her  coffin. 
Semiralda  had,  however,  forgotten  to  do  so ;  and  a 
cabalist  rabbi  permitted  the  opening  of  the  coffin  in 
order  to  relieve  her  distress.  The  opening  of  the 
coffin  was  accompanied  by  prayers  and  ceremonial 

apologies  to  the 
dead  for  being 
disturbed.  The 
almost  univer¬ 
sal  former  cus¬ 
tom  of  putting 
the  dead  in  a 
plain,  unpainted 
wooden  coffin 
covered  w  i  t  h 
black  cloth  has 
been  abandoned 
in  modern  times; 
and  distinction 
is  made,  much, 
against  Jewish 
tradition,  be¬ 
tween  rich  per¬ 
sons  and  poor  by  more  or  less  decorated  coffins. 
Sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  is  removed  in 
order  to  bring  the  body  into  contact 
Customs,  with  the  earth,  for  reasons  stated 
above.  In  Jerusalem  it  is  customary 
to  carry  the  body  on  a  litter  to  Mount  Olivet, 
building  in  the  grave  a  coffin  of  uncemented  stone- 


stone  Coffin  Found  in  an  Ancient  Tomb  at  Lydda  by  3f.  Clermont-Ganneau. 

(In  the  Louvre.) 


Ornamented  Stone  Coffin  Found  in  an  Ancient  Tomb  Near  Jerusalem. 

(In  the  Louvre.) 
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slabs,  with  sides  and  a  top,  blit  with  no  bottom,  and 
covering  the  enclosure  with  earth  (see  Burial). 
Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Paliad  Yizliali:. 

k.  J.  D.  E. 

COHEN,  the  name  (jrD)  ;  The  most  usual  sur¬ 
names  of  European  Jews.  It  indicates  a  family  claim¬ 
ing  descent  from  Aaron,  the  high  priest.  “Cohen” 
is  the  usual  transliteration  and  orthography  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries;  but  “  Cowen”  and  “ Cowan  ” 
also  occur  in  England,  while  America  lias  developed 
the  forms  “Cohan,”  “Cokane,”  “Colme,”  “Cone,” 
“  Coon,  ”  “  Ivan,  ”  and  “  Koon.  ”  In  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  the  forms  “Cohn,”  “Conn”  “Kahn,”  “Kohn,” 
and  others  are  met  with;  while  it  is  probable  that 
“  Kohne  ”  and  “  Kohner  ”  also  represent  the  recur¬ 
ring  surname,  which  also  occurs  as  a  part  of  the 
names  “  Cohnheim  ”  and  “Colmfeld.”  The  French 
forms  are  represented  by  “Calm,”  “Cahen,”  “Ca¬ 
lling”  “Caen,  ”  and  “Cain,”  or  “Kalin,”  while  Italy 
uses  “Coen,”  and  Holland  “Colicn.”  The  curious 
form  “Cohen,”  in  which  the  “If”  represents  the  as¬ 
pirate,  occurs  in  old  Spanish  records^  and  “Kahili” 
is  the  usual  Arabic  representation.  The  most  nu¬ 
merous  variants  occur  in  Russia,  which  supplies 
“  Caban,”  “  Cabana,”  “  Kalian,”  “ Kaliana,”  and  “ Ka- 
hane,”  “  Kagan,”  “  Kogan,”  “  Kogen,”  “  Kolian  ”  (the 
last  two  being  Aramaic  forms),  besides  the  extended 
forms  “Kohnowski”  and  “Koganowitch.”  The 
name  also  occurs  in  duplicated  forms,  only  one  of 
which  need  be  mentioned  here;  namely,  “Kolm- 
Zedek.”  This  form  is  often  abbreviated  to  Kaz, 

“  Katz,”  (j*p)  which  is  thus  a  variant  of  “  Cohen.” 

Though  claiming  to  be  descended  from  a  single 
person,  the  Cohens  of  to-day  form  rather  a  clan  than 
a  family.  In  Jewish  religious  life  they  have  certain 
privileges  and  responsibilities:  these  are  dealt  with 
under  Priest  and  Priesthood.  Not  all  of  those 
who  are,  in  the  religious  sense,  Kohanim  bear  the 
name  “  Cohen.”  In  a  way,  the  name  is  not  strictly 
a  surname,  but  an  indication  of  hereditary  office. 

The  number  of  those  who  bear  the  name  “  Cohen” 
in  its  various  forms  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  all 
Jews.  Among  the  English  Jews  they  form  about  3 
per  cent ;  whereas  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lippe’s  “  Bibliographisches  Lexikon,  ”  they  are 
only  2.3  per  cent.  In  the  12,000  names  contained  in 
the  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  five  chief  Jewish  chari¬ 
ties  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  Cohens,  with  the 
variant  names,  make  up  about  220,  or  less  than  2  per 
cent.  This  relation  of  the  number  bearing  the  name 
“  Cohen  ”  to  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  a  list  may 
be  utilized  to  ascertain  roughly  the  number  in  a 
much  greater  list.  Thus,  in  the  Brooklyn  directory 
for  1900  there  were  428  Cohens,  which  would  indi- 
cate  about  20,000  Jewish  names  in  that  directory. 

How  far  this  large  proportion  of  Jews  can  claim 
a  direct  descent  from  Aaron  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
According  to  Jewish  law,  a  Cohen  may  not  marry 
a  proselyte;  accordingly,  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  any  admixture  should  occur  among  the  Cohens. 
But  they  are  allowed  to  marry  the  daughters  of  prose¬ 
lytes;  and  this  would  affect  the  purity  of  the  Cohen 
descent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
person  would  have  assumed  the  name  “  Cohen  ” 
without  cause,  as  several  disabilities  go  with  the 


descent.  Thus,  Cohens  may  not  approach  a  dead 
body;  and  for  this  reason  persons  of  that  name  arc 
not  welcomed  as  ministers  in  small  congregations, 
and  more  rarely  adopt  the  medical  profession.  Isaac 
ben  Sheshct,  of  .the  fourteenth  century,  distinguished 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  Cohens,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  usage  and  not  law  winch  maintained 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  modern  Cohens 
(Responsa,  No.  94).  Samuel  do  Medina,  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  agrees  with  this  view,  and  assumes 
the  impurity  of  the  Cohen  descent  in  discussing  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  (Responsa,  No.  23d).  Solo¬ 
mon  Luria  thinks  it  impossible  for  the  Cohens  to 
have  preserved  their  purity  of  descent  throughout 
the  wanderings  of  the  Jews.  Jacob  Emden  recom¬ 
mends  a  Cohen  to  refund  the  five  shekels  given  him 
for  the  redemption  of  the  first-born,  because  he  can 
not  be  sure  of  his  origin  and  of  his  claim  to  the 
money.  It  has  even  been  declared  that  some 
Cohens  must  not  say  the  priestly  blessing  (“Magen 
Abraham,”  201,  4;  “  Kerethi  u-Pelethi,”  01,  G). 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics ,  pp.4, 
xxvii.;  Low,  Die  Leltensalter,  pp.  114-115  and  notes. 

E.  C.  J. 

COHEN :  A  Baltimore  family,  originally  from 
Bavaria,  which  has  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  Jewish  community  and  in  municipal  life  since 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  first 
representative  in  America  was  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  who 
came  from  Oberdorf,  near  Nbrdlingen,  Bavaria,  in 
1773,  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and,  after  serving  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  to  Richmond,  Ya.  Here  he 
was  joined,  in  1787,  by  his  brother,  Israel  I.  Cohen, 
whose  wife  and  seven  children — the  oldest  son  being 
eighteen  years  of  age — went  to  Baltimore  in  1808. 
The  children  were  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Philip  I. 
Cohen,  Mendes  I.  Cohen,  Benjamin  I.  Cohen,  David 
I.  Cohen,  Joshua,  I.  Cohen,  and  Miriam  I.  Colicn. 

The  older  sons  soon  participated  in  public  life. 
In  1812  the  name  of  Philip,  and  in  1822  that  of 
Jacob,  Jr.,  appear  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
exclusive  organization,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Mechanical  Company  of  Baltimore.  In  the  War  of 
1812-14  Philip  and  Mendes  were  members  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Nicholson’s  Company  of  Eencibles,  and  served 
in  the  defense  of  Fort  McHenry  during  its  bombard¬ 
ment.  At  liis  death,  in  1852,  Philip  was  postmaster 
of  Norfolk,  Ya. 

‘  With  the  exception  of  Philip,  all  the  brothers  re¬ 
mained  in  Baltimore.  The  oldest,  J acob,  Jr.  (1789- 
1869),  was  the  founder  of  tlie  banking  house  of  J.  I. 
Cohen,  Jr.,  &  Brothers,  and  was  identified  with  the 
struggle  for  political  rights  of  the  Jewsin  Maryland 
(1818-26).  This  struggle  terminating  favorably  to 
his  coreligionists,  Jacob  was  immediately  elected 
(Oct.,  1826)  as  the  representative  of  the  sixth  ward 
in  the  first  branch  of  the  city  council.  He  was  re¬ 
peatedly  elected  to  this  body ;  and  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years  lie  acted  as  its  president. 

For  the  first  nine  years  (1830-38)  of  its  existence 
he  served  the  board  of  public  school  commissioners 
as  secretary  and  secretary-treasurer.  Jacob  was 
also  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  for  a  long 
time  its  vice-president,  remaining  a  director  until 
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his  death.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  for  twenty  years  president 
of  (lie  Baltimore  Fire  Insurance  Company,  besides 
being  prominent  in  many  public-spirited  enterprises. 

The  third  brother,  Col.  Mendes  (1796-1879),  after 
his  retirement  from  the  firm  in  1829,  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  brought  back 
-wiili  him  the  objects  that  form  the  Cohen  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  a  term  in  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  (1847-48),  was  vice-president  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Benevolent  Society  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  hospital  in  Baltimore. 

The  sixth  brother,  Joshua  (1801-70),  was  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  one  of  the  earliest  aurists — perhaps  the 
first— in  the  United  States.  He  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
academic  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
was  president  (1857-58)  of  the  Medical  and  Cliirur- 
gical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Together  with  a 
friend,  he  established  an  eye  and  ear  institute  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  He  lias  left  one  publication,  “Post-Mortem 
Appearances  in  a  Case  of  Deafness.”  His  library, 
interesting  to  Biblical  students,  is  preserved  at  the 
family  residence. 

A  son  of  the  fifth  brother,  David  I.,  is  Mendes 
Cohen  (b.  1831),  a  distinguished  civil  engineer,  now 
(1002)  living  in  Baltimore.  His  career  began  in  the 
locomotive  works  of  Ross  Winans.  From  1851  to 
1855  he  was  one  of  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  From  1855  to  1875  he 
served  the  following  companies  cither  as  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent,  superintendent,  comptroller,  or  presi¬ 
dent:  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad.  Dur¬ 
ing  1892-93  Mendes  was  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in  1894  President 
Cleveland  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  board  to 
report  upon  a  route  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Ship  Canal.  Since  1884  he  1ms  been  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety;  since  1892,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  of  Baltimore;  since  1893,  a  member  of 
the  Sewerage  Commission  of  Baltimore;  and  since 
1897,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society. 

Bibliography:  Isaac  Markons,  The  Hebrews  in  America, 
Nt'\v  York.  1888;  Bcports  of  the  Commissioner*  of  Public 
Schools.  Baltimore ,  1831-38;  (I.  W.  McCreary,  The  Ancient 
fimi  Honorable  Mechanical  Company  of  Baltimore ,  1901: 
Harry  Friedenwaki.  The  Karhj  History  of  Ophthalmology 
<nnt  Otology  in  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bullet  in.  Amr.— Sept.  1897. 

A.  "  II.  S. 

COHEN,  ABNER:  The  pioneer  of  Krugers- 
dorp.  Transvaal  Colony;  born  about  1860;  emi¬ 
grated  to  South  Africa  in  1881;  worked  his  way 
north,  and  fell  in  with  the  Boers,  learning  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  trading  with  them.  On  his  way  to  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  in  1887,  he  pitched  his  tent  on  a  great 
heap  of  stones  seventeen  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
lowui,  which  became  the  site  of  the  town  of  Kru- 
gersdorp.  He  was  thus  the  first  English  settler  in 
the  town,  and  has  done  much  toward  its  develop- 
IV.— 10 


ment.  Cohen  has  also  taken  a  share  in  the  opening 
up  of  Bulawayo  and  Rhodesia. 

Though  taking  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Boer  government  in  1895,  he  was  intimate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reform  Committee,  and  owing  to  some 
indiscreet  remarks  was  for  some  time  imprisoned. 

As  president  of  the  Krugersdorp  congregation, 
Cohen  obtained  from  President  Kruger  two  valua¬ 
ble  freehold  sites  for  the  Jewish  community. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Oct.  14,  1898. 

j.  G.  L. 

COHEN,  ABRAHAM.  See  Abraham  ben 
Moses  Coiien. 

COHEN,  ABRAHAM :  Assistant  rabbi  in 
Tunis;  died  1840  at  Safed,  whither  he  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  in  his  old  age.  He  was  a  grandson  of  one 
of  the  earliest  rabbis  in  Tunis.  His  book,  “  Abra¬ 
ham  Yagel  ”  (Abraham  Will  Rejoice),  a  work  loosely 
arranged  both  as  to  form  and  contents,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leghorn  in  1843.  It  consists  of  commen¬ 
taries  on  various  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  together 
with  notes  on  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  on  Maimonides 
and  other  legal  codes. 

Bibliography  :  Cazes,  Notes  Bibliographiqurs  sur  la  Litte - 

rature  Jnive-Tunisienne,  pp.  93  et  seq. ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr. 

Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  14. 

G.  M.  K. 

COHEN,  ABRAHAM  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Djerba, 
an  island  near  Tunis;  died  in  1870.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  poem,  “Shir  Hadash,”  published 
at  Leghorn  by  Israel  Costa  and  dealing  with  the  613 
precepts  of  the  Law ;  and  of  a  Hebrew  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  “Kan  Zippor,”  published  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (1870)  by  Israel  Frumkin. 

Bibliography  :  Cazes,  Notes  Bibl iograph iques,  sur  la  Litte - 

rat u rc  Ju i vc-Tun isiam c. 

s.  M.  Fr. 

COHEN,  ALFRED  J.  (better  known  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Alan  Dale) :  American  dramatic 
critic;  born  May  14, 1861,  at  Birmingham,  England, 
where  he  attended  King  Edward’s  School.  Then 
followed  three  years’  study  of  dramatic  art  in  Paris, 
after  which  (1887)  Dale  went  to  New  York  and  be¬ 
gan  his  journalistic  career  on  the  “  Evening  World.  ” 
The  independence,  brightness,  and  acerbity  of  his 
criticisms  soon  attracted  attention,  and  made  him 
the  most  feared  dramatic  critic  in  the  American 
metropolis.  In  1895  he  joined  the  “Journal,”  and 
increased  the  scope  of  his  work  by  a  broader  and 
more  liberal  view  of  things  theatrical  —  a  change 
brought  about  by  experience. 

Dale  is  the  author  of  several  novels;  “Jonathan’s 
Home,”  London,  1885;  “A  Marriage  Below  Zero,” 
New  York,  1889;  “An  Eerie  He  and  She,”  ib.  1889; 
“  An  Old  Maid  Kindled,”  ib.  1890 ;  “  Miss  Innocence,” 
ib.  1891;  “Conscience  on  Ice,”  Chicago,  1S9.2;  “My 
Footlight  Husband,”  New  York,  1893;  “A  Moral 
Busybody, ”  ib.  1894;  “His  Own  Image,”  ib.  1899: 
and  “A  Girl  Who  AY  rote,”  ib.  1902.  lie  also  wrote 
“Familiar  Chats  with  Queens  of  the  Stage,”  ib.  1890. 

Bibliography:  Who's  Who  in  America. 

a.  E.  Ms. 

COHEN,  ANNE-JEAN-PHILXPPE-LOTJIS, 
DE  VINKENHOEF :  French  litterateur ;  born 
at  Amersfort,  in  the  Netherlands,  Oct,  17,  1781; 
died  in  Paris  April  6,  1848.  Beginning  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  he  contributed  to  the  “Etoile.”  He  went  to 
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Paris  in  1809,  and  was  appointed  censor  for  foreign 
languages  in  1811,  and  librarian  of  the  Biblioth£que 
Ste.  Genevieve  in  1824.  He  was  the  compiler  of 
several  catalogues,  and  also  contributed  to  various 
papers,  including  “L’Ami  du  Hoi,”  “Les  Annales 
de  la  Litterature  et  des  Arts,”  and  translated  works 
by  French,  Swedish,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian 
authors,  as  “  La  Symbolique  Populaire,”  by  Buch- 
mann;  “Ilistoire  des  Institutions  d’Education  Ec- 
clesiastique, ”  by  Theiner;  “Scenes  Norvegiennes,” 
by  Bremer ;  and  “  Ilistoire  de  la  Conquete  de  Gre¬ 
nade,”  by  Washington  Irving,  1S29.  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  the  “Theatre  Hollandais”  to  the  “Collec¬ 
tion  des  Theatres  Strangers.” 

In  addition  Cohen  published  a  number  of  works, 
among  which  were:  “La  France  telle  que  M.  de 
Keratry  Fa  Revee,”  Paris,  1821;  “  Herminie  de 
Civray,”  4  vols.,  1823;  “Ilistoire  de  Pierre  Terrail, 
Dit  le  Chevalier  Bayard,”  1821  and  1825;  “Jacque¬ 
line  de  Baviere,  Bauphine  de  France,”  4  vols.,  1821 ; 
“Precis  Historique  sur  Pie  VII.,”  1823;  “La  No¬ 
blesse  de  France,  Ilistoire,  Moeurs,  et  Institutions,  ” 
1845 ;  “  Reflexions  Historiques  et  Philosophiques  sur 
les  Revolutions,”  1846. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v.;  La  France 

Litterairc,  s.v. 

s.  J.  *  >  . 

COHEN,  ARISTIDE  FELIX:  French  au¬ 
thor;  born  at  Marseilles  Dec.  31, 1831 ;  died  in  Paris 
Feb.  17,  1896;  brother  of  the  composer  Jules  Cohen. 
He  was  made  auditor  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat  on  May 
28,  1855,  and  held  this  position  until  1865.  His 
works  include:  “Etudes  sur  les  Impots  et  sur  les 
Budgets  des  Principaux  Etats  de  l’Europe, ”  1865; 
“La  Flamboyante, ”  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Ferrier  and  Valabregue,  1884; 
“Le  Club,”  1887;  “Frappant!”  a  story  in  verse 
after  the  Provencal  poet  Benedit,  1887;  “La  Re¬ 
vanche  du  Mari,”  a  vaudeville,  1890;  “Marion,”  a 
comedy,  1892;  and  “Le  Due  Jean,”  1893. 

s.  •  J.  W. 

COHEN,  ARTHUR:  English  barrister  and 
king's  counsel;  born  in  London  Nov.  18,  1830. 
After  three  years’  study  at  the  gymnasium  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
a  Jew  to  gain  admission  into  the  colleges.  At  length 
he  was  received  into  Magdalen  College.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cambridge  Union  Deba¬ 
ting  Society.  At  Cambridge  Cohen  had  a  success¬ 
ful  career,  coming  out  fifth  wrangler  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  tripos ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  taking  his 
degree  till  after  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in  1871. 

Cohen  then  read  law;  and  five  years  after  he 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  established  for  him¬ 
self  a  reputation  in  shipping  and  insurance  cases. 
Among  several  important  appointments  was  his 
selection  to  represent  the  interests  of  England  in  the 
famous  arbitration  case  connected  with  the  “Ala¬ 
bama”  at  Geneva  in  1872.  Returning  to  England 
after  the  completion  of  the  case,  Cohen  in  1874  un¬ 
successfully  contested  Lewes  in  the  Liberal  inter¬ 
est.  But  in  1880  he  was  elected  for  the  Southwark 
division,  and  shortly  afterward  was  offered  a  judge- 
ship,  which,  however,  he  declined,  though  later 


he  became  a  judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  standing  counsel  for  his  uni¬ 
versity.  He  lias  often  represented  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  in  disputes  before  the  English  law  courts,  as, 
for  example,  the  Japanese  government  in  an  im¬ 
portant  case  against  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Cohen  has  held  various  important  positions  in  the 
London  Jewish  community.  For  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Deputies,  succeeding 
his  uncle,  Sir  Moses  Montefiorc;  but  he  resigned  the 
position  in  1S94.  He  has  been  a  vice-president  of 
Jews’  College,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
borough  Jewish  schools. 

Bibliography:  Young  Israel,  ii.,  No.  13;  People  of  the  Pe¬ 
riod ,  1897  ;  Je  wish  Year  Booh ,  1901-2. 

j.  G.  L. 

COHEN,  BENJAMIN  LOUIS  :  English  poli¬ 
tician  and  communal  worker ;  member  of  Parliament 
for  East  Islington  since  1892;  born  in  London  in 
1844;  son  of  Louis  Cohen,  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Louis  Cohen  &  Sons,  which  he  joined  on  reaching 
manhood.  Cohen  was  educated  privately,  and  on 
reaching  maturity  began  a'  philanthropic  career, 
both  Jewish  and  general,  especially  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  technical  education.  He  is  a  governor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  and  Bethlehem  hospitals; 
life  member  and  former  vice-president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Synagogue;  was  president  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  from  1887  until  June, 
1900,  and  during  his  presidency  arranged  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  institution  from  its  old  quarters  in  Dev¬ 
onshire  street  to  Middlesex  street.  Cohen  lias  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies, 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Iland-in-JIand  and 
Widows’  Home,  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Orphan  Working  School. 

In  1888  Cohen  was  elected  as  a  “Moderate  ”  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  city,  and  in  1892 
entered  Parliament.  Besides  discharging  these 
multifarious  duties,  Cohen  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Russo-Jewish  committee,  and  acted 
as  its  treasurer  till  1887. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Aug.  5, 1892 ;  Jewish  Year 

Book ,  1901,  p.  253.  _  „  r 

j.  E.  Ms. 

COHEN,  BENOIT :  Philanthropist;  born  1798 
in  Amsterdam;  died  in  Paris  July  15,  1856.  He 
went  to  Paris  as  a  young  man,  and  entered  upon  a 
successful  business  career,  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Jewish  Charities 
of  Paris,  honorary  president  of  the  Rothschild  Hos¬ 
pital  in  the  Rue  Picpus,  and  lie  addressed  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  community,  often  with  success, 
directly  to  King  Louis  Philippe  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Cohen  was  also  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
consistory,  and  the  founder,  as  well  as  the  most 
active  worker,  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  du  Travail, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  children 
toward  an  honest  career  as  mechanics  or  artisans. 
Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites,  1850,  pp.  430-441. 

S.  A.  R. 

COHEN,  DAVID  :  Rabbi  (1902)  of  the  island  of 
Djerba,  near  Tunis.  He  is  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Hebrew  works :  “  Shire  David  ’’(Songs  of  David), 
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a  collection  of  poems;  a  treatise  on  grammar,  with 
notes  on  the  principles  underlying  the  computation 
of  the  Jewish  calendar;  “Dibre  David”  (Words  of 
David),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  certain 
other  books  of  the  Bible. 

bibliography  :  Cazes,  Notes  BiUiograyhiques,  s.\o  ^ 

COHEN,  DAVID  DE  LAE, A.  See  Lara, 

Pwid  Cohen  de. 

COHEN,  EDWARD:  Australian  statesman; 
horn  in  London  1822;  died  March,  1877.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  in  Australia,  and  entered 
into  business  as  a  partner  in  his  father’s  firm. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Victoria  in  1846,  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  auctioneer’s  business  at  Melbourne,  in 
which  he  remained  till  1868,  and  which  became  one 
of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  city. 

Cohen  soon  became  connected  with  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  colony.  He  was  for  twenty  years 
treasurer  of  the  Melbourne  Hospital,  and  for  seven 
years  president  of  the  Melbourne  Hebrew  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and  in  1872 
served  as  mayor  of  Melbourne.  His  activity  in  the 
council  soon  brought  about  a  financial  inquiry  which 
led  to  drastic  reforms  in  the  arrangement  of  the  city 
accounts. 

In  1861  Cohen  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  East  Melbourne,  which  constituency  he  repre¬ 
sented  for  many  years.  A  free-lance  in  politics,  his 
arguments  in  debate  carried  weight,  and  his  large 
mercantile  experience  lent  them  additional  force. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  and  was  an  active 
initiator  of  colonial  industries.  Cohen  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Victorian  ministry,  in  which 
he  filled  the  office  of  commissioner  of  customs. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Jan.  14,  1870;  April  27, 
1877;  Jewish  Record ,  Jan.  13,  1871 ;  Australian  Illustrated 
News ,  Jan.,  1871. 

j.  H.  L. 

COHEN,  ELIAS  (better  known  as  Elias 
Pasha):  Turkish  physician;  born  in  1844.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  many  members  of  which  have 
been  distinguished  in  medicine.  His  early  studies 
were  completed  at  the  Jewish  communal  school 
founded  at  Constantinople  by  the  Camondo  family, 
lie  entered  the  imperial  school  of  medicine  in  1861, 
graduating  six  years  later  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
proceeding  in  1868  to  western  Europe  to  continue 
his  professional  studies.  He  resided  at  Berlin  until 
1871,  acting  while  there  as  assistant  to  Professor 
You  Graefe,  and  attending  the  clinics  of  Virchow, 
Traube,  and  others.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  continued  his  studies  in  Vienna. 

Cohen  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1873,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  military  school  at 
llai'dar-Pasha.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  Monastir, 
the  headquarters  of  the  third  army  corps,  as  oculist 
and  chief  surgeon.  On  being  recalled  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  was  attached  to  the  central  naval  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  given  the  rank  of  major  in  the  imperial 
service.  His  vast  knowledge  and  high  reputation 
in  the  capital  gave  rise  to  jealousies  in  influential 
circles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

It  was  after  Cohen  had  left  the  service  that  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  one  of  the  imperial  prin¬ 


cesses.  The  rapid  success  of  his  treatment  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  sultan,  who  appointed  him  court 
physician  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general, 
being  the  first  Turkish  Jew  to  occupy  this  high 
position.  It  was  then  that  the  sultan  appointed  the 
new  pasha  as  his  private  physician.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  professor  of  dermatology,  and  became,  in 
1894,  member  of  the  Superior  Sanitary  Commission, 
then  created. 

Elias  Pasha  is  decorated  with  the  grand  ribbons 
of  Medjidie  and  of  the  Osmanie,  the  Imtiaz  Liakat 
medals,  the  Turco-Grecian  war  medal,  etc. 

Elias  Pasha  has  always  taken  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  coreligionists,  and  has  given 
on  several  occasions  signal  proofs  of  his  solicitude. 
In  1885,  owing  to  an  alleged  ritual  murder,  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  population  of  Kadikeuy,  a 
thickly  populated  suburb  of  Constantinople,  threat¬ 
ened  the  Jews  with  wholesale  massacre.  Several 
Jews,  indeed,  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  fanatics; 
and  the  movement  was  assuming  grave  proportions, 
when  Elias  Pasha,  with  the  authority  of  the  sultan, 
intervened  on  behalf  of  his  brethren.  Rigorous  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted  to  repress  the  emeute,  and  the 
guilty  persons  were  sentenced  to  severe  punishment. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle.  Nov.  30.  1900. 

S.  M.  Fr. 

COHEN,  ELLEN  GERTRUDE :  English 
painter ;  studied  at  the  Slade  and  Royal  Academy 
schools,  London,  and  in  Paris  under  Constant  and 
Laurens;  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1891,  her 
work  being  a  portrait  medallion  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard¬ 
son.  In  Paris  she  exhibited  at  the  Salon  (Champs 
Elysees)  from  1894.  The  pictures  by  her,  shown 
at  the  Roval  Academy,  were  “Tired  Out,”  in  1892; 
“Dibbling  for  Chub,”  in  1897;  and  “Qualifying 
for  the  Coach  Club,”  in  1899.  She  is  also  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  exhibitions  held  by  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Painters  in  Water  and  Oil  Colors. 

As  an  artist  in  black  and  white  Miss  Cohen  has 
contributed  to  many  magazines  and  papers,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  “Pall  Mall,”  “Queen,”  and  “Pictorial 
World.”  Her  Parisian  experiences,  written  as  well 
as  sketched  by  her,  appeared  in  “  The  Strand  Maga¬ 
zine  ”  and  “  The  Studio.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Jc wish  World,  Nov.  1899. 

T  G.  L. 

COHEN,  EMIL  WILHELM ;  German  miner¬ 
alogist;  born  at  Aakjaer,  near  Horsens,  Jutland, 
Oct.  12,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  from  1867  to  1869  was 
assistant  at  the  mineralogical  institute  of  the  former 
seat  of  learning.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  pit vat- 
docent,  but  resigned  the  position  early  the  next 
year,  when  he  went  to  South  Africa  on  a  tour  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  research.  Cohen  vis¬ 
ited  the  Vaal  River  diamond-diggings  and  the  newly 
discovered  mines  in  that  part  of  Griqualand  West 
now  known  as  Kimberley.  Thence  lie  went  north 
to  the  Lydenburg  district,  emerging  eventually  at 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  trip  consumed  a  year ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Germany  he  published  “Bemerkungen 
zur  Routenkarte  von  Lydenburg  nach  den  Goldfel- 
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deni  und  nacli  Delagoa  Bai  ”  (1875).  In  1878  Colien 
iv as  appointed  assistant  professor  of  petrography  at 
Strasburg  and  a  member  of  the  geological  commis¬ 
sion  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Seven  years  later  lie  be¬ 
came  professor  at  Greifswald. 

Cohen  is  the  author  of  “Die  zur  Dyas  Gelio- 
rigen  Gesteine  des  Siidlichen  Oden waldes,”  1871 ; 
“  Geognostischc  Beschreibung  der  Umgegend  von 
Heidelberg.”  1874-81 :  “  Mikrophotographien.”  1880- 
1884;  “  Zusammenstellung  Petrographiseher  Unter- 
suehungsmethoden,”  8d  cd.,  1890;  “Structur  und 
Zusammensetzung  der  Meteoreisen,”  1886-87 ;  “  Me- 
teoreisenkumle,”  I..  1894.  Cohen  published  in  addi¬ 
tion  over  one  hundred  essays  in  various  scientilic 
magazines  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Bibliography  :  Poggrenclorff,  Biooraphisch-Literarisches 
Ha  nd  wort crlmch,  iii.  288 ;  Meyers  Konversations-Lcxikon, 
iii.  246. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

COHEN,  FRANCIS.  See  Palgraye,  Fraxcis. 

COHEN,  FRANCIS  LYON:  English  rabbi, 
author,  and  expert  on  Hebrew  music ;  born  at  Aider- 
shot  Nov.  14,  1862.  and  educated  at  Jews’  College 
and  University  College,  London.  Cohen  became 
minister  of  the  congregation  in  South  Hackney  (1883— 
1885).  then  of  that  in  Dublin  (1885-86),  and  since 
1886  has  officiated  at  the  Borough  New  Synagogue. 
London.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Jews’ 
College:  in  1892  he  became  acting  chaplain  to  the 
Jews  in  the  British  army;  and  in  1896  staff  chaplain 
to  the  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  the  formation  of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  advocate,  lie  has  also  acted  as 
editor  to  the  choir  committee  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue.  Cohen  has  organized  military  services  on 
Hanukkah  at  his  own  and  other  synagogues,  and  al¬ 
together  has  done  much  to  promote  the  patriotic 
and  military  ardor  of  English  Israelites.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Handbook  of  Synagogue 
Music,”  1889.  and.  with  1).  M.  Davis,  of  “The  Voice 
of  Prayer  and  Praise.”  1899.  In  addition,  he  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  Jewish  music,  among 
which  have  been  the  following :  “  Synagogue  Music ; 
Its  History  and  Character,”  in  “The  Jewish  Chron¬ 
icle.”  1883:  “Synagogue  Plain-Song.”  in  “The  Or* 
ganist  and  Choirmaster,”  1897 ;  “  La  Revue  de  Chant 
Gregorien,”  Marseilles,  1899:  and  “Song  in  the  Sy¬ 
nagogue,*’ in  "The  Musical  Times,”  London,  1899. 

Bibliography:  Jnrish  World,  Oct.  15,  1807;  Jeu'Uh  Chroni¬ 
cle, ,  Dee.  25,  1802;  .Jacobs,  Jewish  Yea)’  Bool:,  1300-1900. 

j.  E.  Ms. 

COHEN,  HALIFA :  Tunisian  rabbi  residing 
(1902)  at  Djerba.  He  is  the  author  of  two  Hebrew 
works:  “Sifte  Renanot  ”  (.Joyful  Lips),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Psalms,  Jerusalem,  1890;  and  “Kunteris 
ha-Semikut  ”  (notes  on  divers  subjects). 
Bibliography  :  (’sizes,  Notes  BihlioQraphiqu.es. 

s.  M.  Fr. 

COHEN,  HAYYIM :  Tunisian  rabbi;  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the 
island  of  Djerba,  near  Tunis.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Na’awali  Kodesh  ”  (Becoming  Is  Holiness),  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Leghorn,  1872 ;  “  Mille 
Mehayye  ”  (The  Vivifying  Words),  a  commentary  on 
the  “  Hoshakinot  ”  of  the  Feast  of  Sukkot;  “  Mizwot 


lia-Melek  ”  (The  Commandments  of  the  King),  a 
commentary  on  the  “Azharot”  of  Ibn  Gabirol; 
“  Allon  Bakut”  (Oak  of  Weeping),  a  commentary  on 
the  elegies  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab;  “Moza’  Sefateka” 
(The  Outcome  of  Tin"  Lips),  a  commentary”  on  the 
prayers  (selihot)  for  the  month  of  Elul;  “Mikra’ 
Kodesh”  (Holy  Convocation),  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs;  “Zokrenu  le  Hayyim  ”  (Remember 
Us  for  Life),  a  commentary  on  the  Haggadah  of 
the  first  nights  of  the  Passover;  and  “  Leb  Shomedi  ” 
(Understanding  Heart),  elementary  discussions  of 
various  subjects. 

Bibliography;  fazes,  Notes  Bihliographiqucs . 

s.  M.  Fr. 

COHEN,  HENRI :  French  composer  and  nu¬ 
mismatist;  born  at  Amsterdam  1808;  died  at  Bry-sur- 
Marne  May  17, 1880.  Cohen \s  parents  went  t  o  France 
in  1811,  and  provided  excellent  musical  instruction 
for  their  son.  He  studied  harmony  with  Reicha, 
and  singing  with  Lois  and  Pellegrini.  In  1832  and 
1838  he  was  at  Rome,  and  there  produced  “L‘lm- 
pegnatrice  ”  and  “Aviso  ai  Maritati.”  In  1839  lie 
established  himself  at  Paris,  devoting  his  efforts 
chiefly  to  teaching,  and  singing  with  success  at  vari¬ 
ous  concerts. 

Cohen  was  appointed  director  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  at  Lille;  but  after  some  difficulties  with  the 
administration  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  accepted  a 
position  as  director  of  the  Cabinet  desMedaillesat:  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  He  subsequently  published 
some  works  on  numismatics  and  bibliography. 

His  principal  musical  compositions  are:  “Mar¬ 
guerite  et  Faust.”  a  lyric  poem,  Paris,  1847;  “Le 
Moine,”  lyric  poem.  London,  1851;  compositions  for 
the  piano,  fugues,  nocturnes,  romances,  and  melo¬ 
dies;  a  practical  treatise  on  harmony,  and  eighteen 
progressive  solfeggios  for  three  and  four  voices, 
commended  by  Fetis. 

Bibliography  :  Nouveau  Larmisse  lllustre ,  s.v.,  Paris,  1000. 

s.  A.  A,  G. 

COHEN,  HENRY:  American  rabbi;  born  in 
London  April  7,  1863.  He  was  educated  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  when  only  eighteen  traveled  in  Africa  as 
interpreter  for  a  French  legation.  He  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  Zulu  war,  while  assisting  in 
the  repulse  of  an  attack  by  savages.  Proceeding  to 
Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  he  became  rabbi  of 
Kingston  (1884-85),  and  then  of  Woodville,  Miss.,  in 
the  United  Stales  (1885-88).  In  1888  he  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Silverman  as  rabbi  of  Congregation 
B'nai  Israel,  Galveston,  Texas,  which  position  he 
still  occupies  (1902). 

He  is  librarian  of  the  Texas  Historical  Society  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society,  to  both  of  which  helms 
made  historical  contributions.  He  has  made  most 
careful  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Texas.  Cohen  has  published  numerous  compilations, 
translations,  reviews,  poems,  lectures,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets.  In  1894  he  issued  his  “Talmudic  Sav¬ 
ings  ”  and  “Prayer  in  Bible  and  Talmud,”  the  latter 
from  the  German  of  Naliida  Remy. 
a.  ‘  L.  N.  L. 

COHEN,  HENRY  EMANUEL:  Judge  of  the 
suureme  court  of  New  South  Wales;  born  at  Port 
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Macquarie  Dec.,  1840.  After  receiving  an  ordinary 
education  lie  served  as  clerk  in  1856 ;  then  entered 
business  at  Bathurst,  but  went  to  London  in  1868, 
where  lie  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  Returning  to  New*  South 
Whiles,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  practise  of 
the  law,  and  was  on  several  occasions  employed  as 
crown  prosecutor.  At  the  general  election  of  1874 
lie  was  returned  for  West  Maitland,  and  reelected  in 
1S77.  Following  close  upon  the  general  election,  he 
received,  on  the  formation  of  the  Farnell  govern¬ 
ment,  the  appointment  of  colonial  treasurer.  With 
the  coming  into  pow*er  of  the  Stuart  administration, 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  office  of  minister  of  justice; 
but  on  the  retirement  of  that  government  and  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1885,  he  retired  from 
politics  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  practise 
of  his  profession.  Cohen  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  in  1896,  being  the  first  Jew7  in 
Few  South  Whiles  thus  honored  (with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Julian  Solomon,  wdio  resigned  the  position 
within  a  few7  days  of  his  appointment),  and  the  only 
Jew  holding  such  office  throughout  the  British  do¬ 
minions.  Cohen  has  for  years  closely  identified  him¬ 
self  with  Jewish  religious  and  charitable  institutions. 

Bibliography:  Jncish  Chronicle ,  Jan.  12, 1883;  Jacobs,  Jew¬ 
ish  Year  Book,  1900. 

j  G.  L. 

COHEN,  HERMANN :  German  philosopher; 
horn  in  Coswig,  Anhalt,  Germany,  July  4,  1842. 
He  early  began  to  study  philosophy,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  profound  student  of  Kant.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Dessau,  at  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary  at  Breslau,  and  at  t\ie 
universities  of  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Halle.  In  1878 
he  became  privat-doeent  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  Marburg  University,  the  thesis  with  which  lie 
obtained  the  “  venia  legendi  ”  being  “Die  Systema- 
tischcn  Bcgriffc  in  Kant’s  Vorkritischen  Scliriften 
imeh  Ihrem  Yerhaltniss  zum  Kritiselien  Idealismus. ” 
In  1875  he  w*as  appointed  assistant  professor,  and 
in  the  following  year  professor.  Pic  wras  one  of  the 
founders  of  the' Gesellscliaft  zur  Forderung  der 
Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthvims,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Berlin  in  Nov.,  1902. 

Cohen  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  ofjhe 
ablest  representatives  and  exponents  of  the  neo-Ivan- 
lian  school.  The  more  important  of  his  works  are: 
“Die  Platonischc  Idecnlelire  Psyeliologisch  Ent- 
wiekelt,”  in  “  Zeitsclirift  fur  Volkerpsychologie,” 
1860,  iv. ;  “  Mythologisclie  Yorstellungcn  von  Gott 
tind  Seele,  ”  ib.  1869 ;  “  Die  Dicliterisclie  Plmntasie  und 
der  Mechanismus  des  Bewusstseins, ” ib. ;  “Zur  Con¬ 
tra  verse  Zwischen  Trendelenburg  und  Ivuno  Fi¬ 
scher,”  ib.  1871;  “  Kant’s  Theorie  der  Erfahrung,” 
Berlin,  1871;  2d  ed.,  1885;  “Platon’s  Idecnlelire  und 
die  Mathematik,”  Marburg,  1878;  “  Kant’s  Begrun- 
dung  der  Etliik,”  Berlin,  1877 ;  “  Das  Prinzip  der  In¬ 
finitesimal  metliode  und  Seine  Gescliichte:  eiu  Kapi- 
tel  zur  Grundlegung  der  Erkenntnisskritik,”  Berlin, 
1S88;  “Von  Kant’s  Einfluss  auf  die  Deutsche  Kul- 
tur,” Berlin,  1883;  “Kant’s  Begrundung der  Aesthe¬ 
te,55  Berlin,  1889;  “Zur  Orientirung  in  den  Losen 
Blattern  aus  Kant’s  Naclilass,”  in  “  Philosophische 
Monatshefte,”  1S90,  xx. ;  and  “Leopold  Schmidt,” 


in  “Neue  Jahrbucher  fur  Philologie  und  Piida- 
gogik,”  1896,  cliv. 

Cohen  edited  and  published  also  the  last  philo¬ 
sophical  essays  (“Logiselie  Studien,”  Leipsic,  1894) 
of  F.  A.  Lange,  and  his  “  Gescliichte  des  Materialis- 
mus,”  with  a  long  introduction  and  critical  supple¬ 
ment  (2d  enlarged  edition  based  on  the  7th  edition 
of  the  original,  1902, 1.).  His  writings  relating  more 
especially  to  Judaism  include  several  pamphlets, 
among  them  “Die  Kulturgeschichtliche  Bedeutung 
des  Sabbat,”  1881;  “Ein  Bekenntniss  in  der  Juden- 
frage,”  Berlin,  1880;  as  well  as  the  following  arti¬ 
cles:  “Das  Problem  der  Jiidischen  Sittenlelire,”  in 
the  “Monatssclirift,”  xliii.  (1899),  pp.  885-400,  433- 
449;  “Liebeund  Gerechtigkeitin  den  Begriffen  Gott 
und  Mensch.”  in  “  Jalirbuch  fur  JUdische  Gescliichte 
und  Litteratur,”  III.  (1900),  pp.  75-182 ;  “Autono- 
mie  und  Freiheit,”  in  the  “  Gedenkbucli  fur  David 
Kaufmann,”  1900.  His  essay  “Die  Nachstenliebe 
ini  Talmud  ”  was 'written  at  the  request  of  the  Mar¬ 
burg  Konigliclies  Landgericht  (3d  ed,,  Marburg, 
1S88).  His  latest  publication  is  “Logik  der  Reinen 
Erkenntniss,”  comprising  the  first  part  of  his  “Sys¬ 
tem  der  Philosophic,”  ix.  520,  Berlin,  1902. 

Bibliography:  Franz  Lindlieimer,  Hermann  Cohen ,  in 
Berner  Studien  zur  Philosoph  ie  und  Hirer  Gescliichte,  xxi„ 
Bern,  1900;  A.  de  Gubernatis,  Dictionnairc  International 
des  Ecrivains  du  Jour,  i.  Florence.  1888 ;  Otto  Siebert, 
Gcsch.  der  Ncucren  Dcutsclien  Philosophic  Seit  Hegel , 
pp.  341-342,  Gottingen.  1898;  Karl  Vorlander,  Gescliichte  dcr 
Philosophic ,  ii.  461-400,  Leipsic,  1902, 

8.  B.  B. 


COHEN,  ISAAC:  English  theatrical  manager; 
born  about  1835.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  managers,  having,  first  on  the  Surrey  side,  and 
for  34  years  in  the  East  End  of  London,  directed  the¬ 
aters  for  a  period  altogether  of  44  years.  His  first 
theatrical  engagement  was  at  the  Victoria,  South  Lon¬ 
don,  and  lie  was  subsequently  engaged  at  Astley’s. 
He  became  call-boy  and  afterward  assistant  manager, 
and  in  1862  undertook  the  management  of  the  East 
London  Theater.  Thence  in  1872  he  went  to  the  Pa¬ 
vilion  Theater,  of  which  he  is  still  (1902)  manager. 

T  G.  L. 


COHEN,  JACOB  RAPHAEL ;  American  lmz- 
zan;  believed  to  have  been  born  in  the  Barbary 
States;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1811.  Co¬ 
hen  lived  in  London,  England,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life.  He  is  known  to  have  been  in 
Quebec,  and  also  in  New*  Orleans,  in  1777.  He 
was  the  minister  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
synagogue,  Shearith  Israel,  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
from  1778  to  1782.  In  the  latter  year  Cohen  was 
elected  minister  of  the  Sephardic  synagogue  of 
New'  York.  He  lived  there  until  1784,  when  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  hazzan  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  congregation  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cohen  married  Rebekah  Luria,  of  a  family  which 
had  lost  more  than  one  of  its  members  through  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  He  left  descendants  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  Cohen’s  death  his  son,  Abraliam 
Hyman  Cohen,  acted  as  reader  for  a  time. 


Bibliography:  Hvman  P.  Posenbach,  The  Jews  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Prior  to  1S00 ,  Philadelphia,  1S83 ;  G.  I.  de  Sola,  History 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue ,  Montreal  m 
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COHEN,  JACOB  DA  SILVA  SOLIS  :  Amer¬ 
ican  laryngologist;  born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  28, 
1S8S.  He  was  educated  at  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  from  the 
last  named  in  1860  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  joined  the  United 
States  army  as  a  private.  He  was  soon  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  After  having  served  with 
his  regiment  in  Hooker's  brigade,  he  resigned  from 
the  armj"  to  become  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  navy,  which  position  he  held  from 
1861  to  1864,  serving  on  the  U.  S.  steamers  “Flor¬ 
ida”  and  “ Stettin,”  and  the  II.  S.  ship  “Vermont.” 

In  1864  he  rejoined  the  army  as  visiting  surgeon 
to  two  military  hospitals  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  went  to  New  York,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  himself 
as  a  physician  (1866),  pa}4ng  special  attention  to  the 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  He  is  at  present 
(1902)  one  of  the  leading  laryngologists. 

In  1867  Cohen  was  appointed  lecturer  on  electro¬ 
therapeutics  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  with  which  institution  he  was  connected 
till  1883,  when  he  became  honoraiy  professor  of 
laryngology.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  He  had  also 
been  attached,  since  1873,  to  the  staffs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Hospital,  the  Home  for  Consumptives,  the 
Northern  Dispensaiy,  and  the  Jewish  Hospital  in 
that  city. 

Cohen  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  has  contributed 
many  monographs  to  the  medical  journals.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Archives  of  Laryngology,”  and  is  at  present  in 
•charge  of  the  laiyngological  department  of  the 
'‘American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.”  I-Ie 
lias  written  “  Diseases  and  Injuries,”  in  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,”  New  York, 
1884  and  1886;  and  “The  Diseases  of  the  Mouth, 
Tongue,  Pharynx,  and  (Esophagus,”  in  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  System  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1885.  He  is  also  the  author  of  “Inhalation 
in  the  Treatment  of  Disease:  Its  Therapeutics  and 
Practice,”  Philadelphia,  1867,  2d  ed.  1876;  “Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Throat  and  Nasal  Passages,  ”  New  York, 
1872,  5th  ed.  1879;  “Croup  in  Its  Relation  to  Tra¬ 
cheotomy,”  Philadelphia,  1874  (translated  into  Span¬ 
ish,  Seville,  1887);  “The  Throat  and  Voice,”  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1874,  and  continuously  reprinted  to  date. 

Bibliography  :  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  s.  v.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1894;  The  Jeffersonian ,  Philadelphia,  Nov.,  1901. 

A.  F.  T.  LI. 

COHEN,  JOSEPH:  French  journalist;  born  at 
Marseilles  Nov.  1,  1817;  died  in  Paris  1899.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  Aix,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there  in  1836.  He  founded  the  “Memorial 
d’Aix,”  of  which  he  was  the  editor  until  1843.  At 
this  time  he,  with  Jacques  Isaac  Altaras,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Jews  of  Algeria,  publishing  some 
articles  on  them  in  the  “Archives  Israelites.”  He 
thereby  gained  their  friendship,  and  they  elected 
him  president  of  the  newly  founded  Jewish  con- 


sistoiy  of  Algiers.  He  assisted  them  in  reorganizing 
their  mode  of  'worship,  and  later  (1868)  they  sent  him 
to  Paris  as  delegate  to  the  central  consistory  of  the 
Jews  of  France 

On  returning  to  France  in  1850,  he  resumed  his 
journalistic  work,  writing  on  politics  as  well  as  on 
matters  pertaining  to  Judaism.  From  1860  to  1863 
he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first  French  Jewish 
weekly,  “LaVerite  Israelite,”  in  which  lie. published 
his  famous  work,  “  Les  Deicides,  ”  an  investigation 
into  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  attacks  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  and 
defends  the  Pharisees.  The  work  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1S64  (a  second  edition  in  1866),  and  was 
translated  into  English  in  1874.  Cohen  subse¬ 
quently  published  a  supplementary  work,  “Les 
Pharisiens,”  2  vols.,  1877. 

His  reputation  suffered  somewhat  in  consequence 
of  unfortunate  financial  transactions;  but  after 
I  some  years  of  silence  he  reengaged  in  political  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  was  editor  of  “  La  Liberte  ”  to  the  close 
of  his  life. 

s.  J.  W. 

COHEN,  JOSIAH:  American  lawyer  and 
judge;  born  at  Plymouth,  England,  Nov.  29,  1841, 
of  a  family  long  settled  in  Cornwall.  He  is  a  well- 
known  lawyer  and  public  man  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  chairman 
of  the  Allegheny  county  Republican  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and,  in  1884,  one  of  the  members  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  election  board  for  Pennsylvania.  In  1901 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  orphans’  court  of 
Allegheny  count}'. 

Cohen  has  been  affiliated  with  most  of  the  local 
and  national  Jewish  organizations,  being  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew  Congregations,  and  president  of  District 
Lodge  No.  3,  I.  O.  B.  B.,  and  of  its  court  of  appeals. 
He  is  also  a  life-member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg. 

Bibliography  :  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America ,  p.  205. 

A. 

COHEN,  JUDAH  BEN  ISAAC  BEN 
MOSES  :  Provencal  philosopher  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Sam¬ 
uel  of  Marseilles,  and  a  relative  of  Slielemiah  of 
Lunel,  at  whose  request  he  composed  a  commentary 
on  Averroes’  middle  commentary  on  the  “Organon.” 
In  his  treatise  Cohen  often  corrects  Averroes,  and 
quotes  Levi  ben  Gerson,  whom  he  defends  against 
the  attacks  of  his  (Cohen’s)  master,  Samuel  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  A  portion  of  this  commentary,  comprising 
the  “Isagoge”  and  the  “Categories,”  is  still  extant 
in  manuscript  (Christ  Church,  Oxford,  No.  201). 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Hchr.  Uchers.  pp.  73,  78:  Re- 
mm-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains  Juifs  Francais ,  pp.  307.  308. 

g.  I.  Bn. 

COHEN,  JULES  EMILE  DAVID:  French 
composer;  born  at  Marseilles  Nov.  2,  1830;  died  in 
Paris  Jan.,  1901;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
toire,  under  Zimmerman,  Marmontel,  Benoist,  and 
Halevy,  from  1847  to  1854,  gaining  first  prizes  in 
pianoforte,  organ,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
charge  of  the  choral  class  of  that  institution,  and  in 
1877  chorus  master  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 
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Cohen’s  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and 
include:  thirty  songs  without  words  for  the  piano- 
fore-  six  “etudes express! ves”  and  twelve  preludes 
for  the  harmonium;  ballads,  chamber-music,  and 
orchestral  suites.  The  music  composed  by  him  for 
hi,  sister’s  wedding  at  the  Jewish  Temple,  Hue  de 
Kotre  Dame  de  Nazareth,  Paris,  and  a  mass  for 
nidi 's  voices,  have  often  been  performed. 

For  the  theater  Cohen  has  written  the  following 
onoras  and  comic  operas:  “  Vive  l’Empereur”  and 
~l. Annexion,”  1860;  “Maltre  Claude,”  1861 ;  “Jose 
Nuria,”  1806;  “Les  Bluets,”  1867;  “Dea, 
ami  on  the  occasion  of  the  reproduction  of  “  Atlialie 
and  “Esther”  at  the  Comedie  Erangaise  he  com¬ 
posed  new'  music  for  the  choruses. 

mm  lOfiRAPHY :  La  Grande  EncyclopMe,  sx; 

B5i<86  Illusive,  s.v. :  Constant  Pierre,  Le  Consei  vatou  e 
National  Mmique,  Paris,  1900. 


COHEN,  J.  I.  DE  EISSA :  Mauritius  journal¬ 
ist-  died  May  31,  1879,  at  Curepipe.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  journalism,  and 
^vas  editor  and  founder  of  the  “  Mercantile  Record 
ami  Commercial  Gazette  ”  of  Mauritius.  He  exerted 
himself  greatly  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  col¬ 
ony  of  Mauritius. 

BniuoCiK.vriiY :  Jewish  Chronicle,  July  2o,  18,9.  ^ 

COHEN,  KATHERINE  OT. :  American  sculp¬ 
tor  and  painter;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
18.  1859.  She  early  evinced  a  taste  for  art,  es¬ 
pecially  for  modeling,  and  pursued  her  studies  in 
the  art  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
among  her  instructors  being  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  John 
J  Boyle,  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  In  1887  she 
went  abroad,  and  after  four  years’  travel  studied 
in  Paris  under  Mercie.  She  has  produced  many 
works  those  of  special  Jewish  interest  being  the 
group’ “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra”  and  the  heroic  figure 
“LYsraelite,”  which  latter  was  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon  in  1S96.  Among  her  portrait  busts  are 
those  of  Mayer  Sulzberger  and  of  Lucien  Moss. 

Bibliography:  H.  S.  Morais,  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  pp. _361- 
862 .  Who's  Who  in  America,  1902;  Oqontz  Mosaic,  Feb., 
1S97 ;  Jewish  Exponent ,  Feb.  31, 1890 ;  Nov.  13, 1890 :  Sept.  23, 
1899.  A 


COHEN,  LEONCE:  French  musician;  born  at 
Paris  Feb.  12, 1829 ;  died  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Paris  under  Leborne.  In  1851  be  receiv  ed 
the  “Prixde  Home,”  and  became  soon  afterward  one 
of  tlie  violinists  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Pm  is. 
Cohen  wrote  some  operettas,  and  a  work  entitled 
“Ecole  du  Musicien.” 

Bibliography:  Biemann,  Musih-Lexilwn ,  s.v.M<eipsicM900. 

COHEN,  LEVI  A.:  Journalist  and  champion 
of  the  Jews  of  Tangier;  born  at  Mogador  in  1844; 
died  at  Tangier  Nov.  9,  188S.  He  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  an  early  age,  but  subsequent!}7-  settled  at 
Tangier,  where  be  remained  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

To  the  Jews  of  Morocco  Cohen  stood  m  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  protector.  One  of  the  few  independent 
men  among  the  Moorish  Jews,  be  was  unsparing  in 
liis  denunciation  of  any  infringement  of  their  lights , 
and  in  order  to  make  his  work  more  effective  he 
founded  a  journal  edited  in  French,  the  Re  veil 


du  Maroc.”  In  the  capacity  of  editor,  as  the  ac¬ 
credited  representative  of  the  board  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Hebrew  congregations,  and  as  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  he  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  influence.  On  several  occasions 
Cohen  undertook  perilous  missions  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  court  of  the  sultan,  in 
order  to  be  of  more  effectual  service  to  his  core¬ 
ligionists.  The  poor  Arabs,  too,  found  in  him  a 
sympathetic  advocate  of  their  cause. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Nov.  16, 1888. 

J.  G-  L- 

COHEN,  LEVI  ALI:  Dutch  physician  and 
medical  author;  horn  Oct.  6,  1817,  at  Meppel,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Drenthe,  Holland;  died  Nov.  22,  1889,  at 
Groningen.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Latin 
school  of  his  native  town  and.  the  university  at 
Groningen,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1840  as 
medical  doctor.  Establishing  himself  as  general 
practitioner  in  Groningen  in  the  same  yeai,  he  be¬ 
came  (1858)  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provincial  statis¬ 
tics.  In  1805  he  gave  up  his  practise  to  become  chief 
of  the  board  of  health  (“Inspecteur  voor  liet  Genees- 
kundig  Staatstoezicht  ”)  of  the  provinces  of  Overys- 
sel  and  Drenthe,  and  later  of  the  provinces  of  Fries¬ 
land  and  Groningen.  During  this  time  he  was  one  of 
the  reorganizers  of  the  new  medical  laws  for  the 
Netherlands.  King  William  III.  appointed  him  in 
1876  delegate  to  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  congress 
which  met  at  Brussels.  For  fifty  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  congregational  committee  of  Gron¬ 
ingen,  one  year  its  president,  and  for  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Jewish  affairs  in  Hol¬ 
land.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the  charity  so¬ 
cieties.  From  1844  till  1877  he  was  editor  of  the 
following  periodicals:  “ Mededeelengen  uit  bet  Ge- 
bied  van  Natuur,  Wetenscliap,  en  Kunst,”  “Nieuw 
Praktisch  Tijdsclirift  van  de  Geneeskunde  in  A1 
Haar  Omvang,”  “Het  Repertorium,”  “Nieuw  Statis- 
tisch  Geneeskundig  Jaarboekje,”  and  (with  other 
medical  men)  “Het  Nederlandsch  Tijdsclirift  voor 
Geneeskunde.”  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  tlie 

“  Week  bind  van  liet  Ned.  Tijdsclirift  voor  Genees- 
kunde.” 

Cohen  has  written  many  essays  and  books,  among 
which  are:  “ Bewerking  van  Choulant-Ricliter’s 
Ziektekunde  and  Geneeskunde,”  1858-60:  “Het  We- 
zen  en  de  Rationele  Belianding  van  den  Zooganaam- 
den  Diabetes  Mellitus,”  Groningen,  1845;  “Bewer- 
kino*  vanlsensees  Oude-  en  Middel-Gescliiedems  der 
Geneeskunde,”  1847;  and  “Handboek  der  Openbare 
Gezondlieidsregeling  en  der  Geneeskundige  Politie, 
Groningen,  1869-72.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  one  of  his  works  on  Biblical  subjects,  viz. :  “De 
Dichter  van  bet  Boek  Job  als  Dierkundige  Be- 
scliouwd,”  1843.  All  these  works  were  published  in 
Groningen. 

bibliography:  C.  E.  Daniels,  in  Hirscb,  Biog.  Lex .  s.v., 

Vienna,  1884.  F  T  H 

COHEN,  LEVY  BARENT :  English  financier 
and  communal  worker;  born  at  Amsterdam  1740; 
died  in  England  1808;  son  of  Barent  Cohen,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Amsterdam.  He  removed  to 
England  with  his  brother,  and  by  1778  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  business  in  London.  He  was  natural- 
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ized  in  179S,  and  became  known  eventually  as  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 

As  a  communal  worker  he  labored  with  much 
public  spirit  in  Jewish  affairs;  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  the  first  president  of  the  Bread,  Meat,  and 
Coal  Charity,  and  of  the  Jews'  Hospital;  and  filled 
successively  all  the  synagogal  offices  of  the  Duke's 
Place  congregation. 

Cohen  was  twice  married;  and  his  chief  claim 
to  remembrance  lies  in  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  Cohen  family  in  England.  Through  the  distin¬ 
guished  marriages  which  his  children  contracted, 
nearly  all  the  leading  Jewish  families  in  England 
are  connected  with  him.  His  daughter  Hannah  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Nathan  Mayer"  Rothschild,  the 
founder  of  the  firm  in  New  Court :  the  second  dau  “li¬ 
ter,  Judith,  married  Sir  Moses  Montcfiore;  the  third 
daughter,  Jessie,  married  Myer  Davidson;  and  by 
the  alliances  of  his  other  children  further  marriages 
were  made  with  the  families  of  Goldsmid,  Samuel, 
and  Lucas. 


Bibliography  ;  The  Leisure  Hour .  Aug.  1S86;  L.  Wolf.  Dittni 
of  Lad} i  Montcfiore.  1902,  reprinted  from  Jew.  Chrun.  June 
13,  1902;  Cat.  Aiujlo-Jcw.  Hint.  Exit.  1888,  p.  09. 

J-  G.  L. 


COHEN,  LIONEL  LOUIS:  English  financier, 
politician,  and  communal  worker;  born  in  London 
1832;  died  there  June  26, 1887;  son  of  Louis  Coiiex 


founder  of  the  house  of  Louis  Cohen  «fc  Sons,  for¬ 
eign  bankers  and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange: 
of  this  firm  Lionel  Louis  Cohen  became  the  head" in 
1882,  after  having  been  elected  a  trustee  (1870)  and 
later  manager  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  retired 
in  1885  on  being  elected  member  of  Parliament. 

Cohen’s  financial  ability  was  shown  by  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  Turkish  debt,  which  earned  for 
him  a  nomination  to  the  order  of  the  Medjidie.  A 
prominent  worker  in  the  Conservative  cause  at  a 
time  when  the  great  bulk  of  Jews  were  unquestion¬ 
ing  adherents  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  caused  consid¬ 
erable  sensation  in  1874  by  appealing  to  Jews  to 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  in  political 
affairs.  In  1885  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  borough  of  North  Paddington,  and 
during  his  short  tenure  of  his  position  he  served 
with  distinction  on  the  royal  commissions  on  the 
depression  in  trade,  on  gold  and  silver,  and  on  en¬ 
dowed  schools. 


his  inspiration  earned  recognition  as  a  great  and 
model  charity  within  and  beyond  the  community. 

Cohen  also  took  the  leading  share  in  the  movement 
which,  after  many  years  of  labor,  culminated  in  the 
federation  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1870  of  the 
Great,  the  Hambro’,  and  the  New  synagogues  under 
the  title  of  -  The  United  Synagogue.”  "lie  presided 
over  the  first  meeting  of  its  council,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  vice-president,  and  was  the  ruling 
spirit  and  master  mind  of  the  organization,  which 
during  his  lifetime  grew  into  a  corporation  of  eleven 
metropolitan  congregations  and  the  most  influential 
body  of  its  kind  in  the  British  empire. 

In  1881  he  initiated  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
persecuted  Russian  Jews,  and  raised  the  first  fund  in 
England  for  their  relief. 

Cohen  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Indian  railways,  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish  journals,  and 
wrote  the  masterly  series  of  reports  of  the  board  of 
guardians  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  honorary 
secretary  of  that  institution.  The  series  of  statis¬ 
tical  tables  started  by  him  in  these  reports  has  ever 
since  formed  a  model  for  similar  compilations. 

J-  M.  A.  Gu. 

COHEN,  LOUIS  LOUIS:  English  communal 
worker;  born  in  London  Sept.,  1799;  died  there 
March  15,  1882.  For  two  generations  Cohen  was  a 
commanding  figure  in  the  Anglo-Jewish  community, 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs.  In  1837  he  was  elected  warden  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  which  position  lie  filled  for  many 
years.  On  his  retirement  he  became  a  life-member 
of  the  vestry,  and  subsequently  of  the  council  of 
the  United  Synagogue.  He  also  served  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  committee  (Seven  Elders). 
He  was  a  colleague  and  active  supporter  of  Sir 
Moses  Montcfiore  in  most  of  his  undertakings.  On 
the  board  of  deputies,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
Cohen  exercised  great  influence,  and  was  the  main  au¬ 
thor  of  its  exist  ing  constitution.  He  supported  most 
of  the  leading  London  charities,  and  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  vice-president  of  the  Jews’  Free  School, 
president  of  the  board  of  shchitah,  treasurer  of  the 
Initiation  Society,  and  trustee  of  the  bet  ha-midrash. 
In  religious  matters  Cohen  was  a  rigid  Conservative, 
and  felt  intensely  on  questions  affecting  traditional 
Judaism. 


Cohen  from  his  early  years  devoted  much  time  to 
the  service  of  the  community.  On  entering  public 
life  he  found  the  three  city  synagogues  and  various 
societies  administering  charitable  relief  in  a  chaotic 
and  unscientific  manner,  and  took  a  notable  part 
in  the  efforts  made  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  1859, 
when  the  synagogue  vestries  agreed,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Ephraim  Alex,  overseer  of  the  poor,  to 
delegate  their  powers  to  a  specially  constituted  board 
of  guardians,  Cohen  became  its  honorary  secretary. 

His  “  Scheme  for  the  Better  Management  of  All 
the  Jewish  Poor,”  elaborated  in  1860,  practically 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  guardians 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  poor,  the  chief  charitable 
institution  of  the  Anglo-Jewisli  community.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board,  and  filled 
that  office  till  his  death.  He  gave  in  all  28  years  of 
unremitting  service  to  the  institution,  which  under 


He  became  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
1819,  and  served  on  committees  for  fifteen  years. 
I  he  firm  of  Louis  Cohen  &  Co.  was  founded  by  him. 
Cohen  had  a  special  liking  for  the  science  of  botany, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  March  17,  1882;  Jewish 
World,  of  same  date;  Cat.  Amjlo-Jew.  Hist.  Exit .,  1887. 

J-  G.  L. 

COHEN,  LOUIS  S. :  Lord  mayor  of  Liverpool 
in  1899;  born  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1846; 
son  of  Samuel  Cohen,  who  represented  Morpeth  in  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.  He  was  educated 
in  London,  at  Edmonton  House  (II.  N.  Solomon’s 
school)  and  University  College,  and  went  to  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1864,  where  he  became  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Lewis,  subsequently  becoming  its  head. 

It  was  not  till  1895  that  Cohen  began  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  In  that  year 
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1,0  was  elected  member  of  the  city  council  for  the 
E  reck  field  ward  (Everton).  He  now  (1901)  holds 
several  public  positions,  and  has  made  himself  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  municipal 
(rovernment.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Estates  Com¬ 
mittee  and  member  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Commit- 
toe.  In  1897  he  was  elected  chairman  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Unsanitary  Property  Committee.  In 
ps<)0  Cohen  was  unanimously  chosen  lord  mayor  of 
Liverpool. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Sept.,  1899. 

J.  tx-  L* 


COHEN,  MEN  AHEM :  Chief  rabbi  of  Serres, 
European  Turkey,  in  1862;  was  in  office  for  twenty 
years;  died  a  nonagenarian  in  Jerusalem.  He  was 
summoned  to  Constantinople  by  Fu’ad  Pasha,  grand 
vizier  of  the  sultan  ‘Aziz,  as  a  member  of  the  jury 
convened  to  try  Jacob  Avigdor,  chief  rabbi  of 


Turkey. 

Bibliography:  Franco,  Histoire  tics  Israelites  dc  V  Em  pi  re 


Ottoman . 


M.  Fit. 


COHEN,  MICHEL:  Dutch  soldier;  born 
Nov.  27,  1877,  in  Goes,  province  of  Zeeland,  Hol¬ 
land.  After  a  common-school  education  at  liis  na¬ 
tive  place,  he  enlisted  in  April,  1894,  in  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Hussars.  Two  years  later,  May,  1890, 
lie  resigned,  and  then  enlisted  in  the  Dutcli-Indian 
army  for  a  term  of  six  years,  embarking  for  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  colonies  on  June  27  of  the  same  year. 

Upon  arrival  at  Sumatra  Cohen  was  appointed  to 
a  cavalry  regiment.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  attack  on  the  Acliin  (Atjeh)  camp  at  Batoe 
Menck,  Sept.  8,  1S97,  conveying  information  and 
messages  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived"  honorable  mention  in  a  royal  decree.  Pro¬ 
moted  to  corporal,  in  1900  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Military  William  Older  of  the  fourth  class  for 
braveiy  at  the  storming  of  T  jot  Kala  (Acliin),  Nov. 
14,  1899.  Under  a  very  heavy  fire  and  a  hail  of 
missiles,  Cohen  rescued  a  wounded  European  ser¬ 
geant-major  who  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  Placing 
him  on  his  own  horse  and  running  alongside,  he 
brought  the  officer  safely  back  to  the  division. 

Bibliography  :  The  Hebrew  Standard ,  Aug.  24,  1900;  com¬ 
munication  from  tlie  Dutch  secretary  of  the  colonies,  dated 


COHEN,  MOSES  :  Bulgarian  journalist;  born 
at  Shumla,  Bulgaria,  in  1864.  He  published  in 
French  “Petite  Histoire  des  Israelites,”  Philip- 
popolis,  1897,  a  text-book  containing  a  resume, 
chapter  for  chapter,  of  Theodore  Reinach’s  “His¬ 
toire  des  Israelites.”  In  1899  Cohen  founded  at 
Pliilippopolis  the  journal  “Tcliewescliki-Prava,5' 
as  an  organ  of  the  Bulgarian  Jews.  This  was  the 
first  Jewish  periodical  in  the  Bulgarian  language 
founded  in  the  principality ;  and  it  waged  an  active 
warfare  against  anti-Semitism.  After  an  existence 
of  six  months  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Bulgarian 
government. 

s.  M.  Fu. 

COHEN,  MOSES  BEN  ELIEZER :  Moralist; 
lived  in  Germany,  probably  at  Coblenz,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the 


author  of  an  ethical  work  entitled  “  Sefer  Hasidim  ” 
(Book  of  the  Pious),  written  in  1473  and  published 
by  Schriftsetzer,  Warsaw,  1866.  This  book,  known 
also  under  the  title  “  Sefer  ha-Maskil  ”  (Book  of  the 
Wise),  gives  a  brief  description  of  Jewish  piety  as 
understood  at  that  time,  and  contains  some  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Jewish  culture.  The 
author  often  quotes  the  “Hayye  ‘Olam”  of  Isaac 
Hasid  and  the  works  of  Judah  ha-Hasid. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  in  Hehr.  Bihl.  ix.  113;  Giidemann, 

Gesch.  des  Erzichurojsivesens  .  .  .  dev  Juden  in  Deutsch¬ 
land,  pp.  212  ct  scq. 

G.  I.  BR. 

COHEN,  NAHUM  (pseudonym,  Naumov) : 
Russian  journalist;  bom  in  1863;  died  at  Yekateri- 
noslav  Jan.  27,  1893.  His  ghetto  story,  “V  Gluk- 
liom  Myestechkye  ”  (In  a  Dull  Townlet),  published 
first  in  “Vyestnik  Yevropy,”  Nov.,  1892,  appeared 
also  in  book  form,  Moscow,  1895.  Fie  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  various  periodicals  of  southern  Russia, 
especially  to  the  “  Krym  ”  and  “  Krymski  Vyestnik.  ” 
Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif ,  1894,  p.  168. 

II.  R.  P.  Wi. 

COHEN,  NAPHTALI:  Russo-German  rabbi 
and  cabalist ;  born  in  1649  at  Ostrowo  in  the  Ukraine : 
died  at  Constantinople  Dec.  20,  1718.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  rabbis  in  Ostrowo,  whither  his 
father,  Isaac  Cohen, 
lmd  fled  during  the 
Cossack  war.  In  1663 
Cohen  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tatars, 
who  kept  him  in 
servitude  for  several 
years.  Escaping,  he 
returned  to  Ostrowo, 
and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  his  father  as 
rabbi.  In  1690  he  was 
called  to  Posen,  where 
he  officiated  as  chief 
rabbi  till  1704.  There 
lie  devoted  liimself  Naphtali  Cohen, 

to  the  Cabala,  and 

collected  a  large  library  of  cabalistic  literature. 

In  1704  be  was  called  to  Frankfort -ou-tlie-Main. 
On  tlie  occasion  of  a  fire  which,  breaking  out  in  bis 
house  on  Jau.  14,  1711,  spread  to  and  consumed  the 
entire  Jewish  quarter,  it  was  charged  that,  relying- 
on  the  efficacy  of  his  cabalistic  charms,  he  had 
prevented  the  extinction  of  the  fire  by  the  ordinary 
means.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  regained  his  liberty  only  upon  renouncing  liis 
office.  He  then  went  to  Prague,  where  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  liis  family  lived.  There  another  misfortune, 
which  embittered  liis  life  more  than  the  loss  of  liis 
wealth  and  position,  befell  him.  The  Sliabbethaian 
cabalist  Nehemiah  Hayyun  appeared  in  Prague,  de¬ 
claring  himself  a  preacher  or  an  emissary  from  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  by  bis  duplicity  gained  the  confidence- 
of  the  credulous  Cohen.  Being  a  believer  in  prac¬ 
tical  Cabala,  Cohen  found  no  fault  with  Hayyun, 
even  when  the  latter  began  to  sell  amulets.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  when  Hayyun  asked 
for  an  approbation  for  his  mystical  work  “  Mehem- 
nuta  de  Kula,”  Cohen,  to  whom  he  had  prudently 
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submitted  only  the  main  text,  but  not  the  commen¬ 
taries  which  accompanied  it,  and  in  which  the  author 
openly  professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  readily 
granted  it,  and  gave  him  a  glowing  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Provided  with  this  and  with  other  recom¬ 
mendations  secured  in  the  same  way,  Hayyun  trav¬ 
eled  throughout  Moravia  and  Silesia,  propagating 
everywhere  his  Slmbbethaian  teachings. 

Cohen  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  endeav¬ 
ored.  but  without  success,  to  recover  his  approbation, 
although  he  did  not  as  yet  realize  the  full  import  of 
the  book.  It  was  in  1713,  while  Colicn  was  staying 
at  Breslau  (where  he  acted  as  a  rabbi  until  1710),  that 
Hakam  Zebi  Ashkenazi  of  Amsterdam  informed  him 
of  its  tenets.  Cohen  thereupon  acted  rigorously. 
He  launched  a  ban  against  the  author  and  his  book, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of 
Hakam  Zebi  in  his  campaign  against  Hayyun. 

In  1715  Cohen  went  to  see  August  II.,  King  of 
Poland,  to  secure  reinstatement  in  his  former  rab¬ 
binate  of  Posen,  at  that  time  vacant  ;  but  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  then  returned  to  the  Ukraine,  and  in 
1718  started  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  died  on  the  way 
at  Constantinople. 

Cohen  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Birkat  Adonai  ”  (Blessing  of  the  Lord),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Berakot,  with  an  introduction  on  the  core¬ 
lation  of  the  Mislmaic  tractates,  having  the  subtitle 
“  Semikut  Hakamim  ”  (Connection  of  the  Wise), 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1702  (Cohen  was  so  proud 
of  this  work  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with 
him);  “Meshek  ha-Zera*  ”  (Sowing  of  the  Seed), 
commentary  on  the  Mislmaic  order  Zeraim  (not  pub¬ 
lished):  “Pi  Yesharim ”  (Mouth  of  the  Righteous), 
a  cabalistic  introduction  to  Genesis,  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main,  1702;  “Sefer  Bet  Pah  el 55  (Book  of  the 
House  of  Rachel),  quoted  in  his  will,  probabty  iden¬ 
tical  with  u  Tefillat  Bet  Raliel  ”  (Prayer  of  the  House 
of  Rachel),  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1741. 

Cohen  also  edited  a  number  of  prayer-books,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Selihot  ”  (Penitential  Prayers),  with  a  com¬ 
mentary,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1702;  prayers  for 
the  Society  for  Burial,  ib.  n.d. ;  a  prayer  for  the 
staying  of  the  plague,  Prague,  1713;  and  an  ode  on 
a  Sefer  Torah  donated  by  Baruch  Austerlitz.  He 
also  wrote  an  epistle  directed  against  Neliemiah 
Hayyun.  Cohen’s  ethical  will,  “Zawwa’ah,”  is  re¬ 
plete  with  loft}"  moral  instructions  (Berlin,  1729). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  p.  14;  E.  Carmoly, 
Revue  Orientale*  iii.  312  et  seq.:  Gratz,  Gesch .  x.  314,  326; 
Jost,  Gcsch.  tier  Israclitcn,  viii.  305  et  seq.;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bndl.  cols.  2025-2026;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr.  i..  No.  1718; 
Zunz.  Literaturgesch.  p.  429;  Brann,  in  Gratz  Jubelschrift , 
p.  232 ;  Kaufmaim,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Juivcs ,  xxxvi.  250  et  seq. 

k.  A.  R. 

COHEN",  RAPHAEL.  See  Raphael  ben 
J EK  UT II IEL  II  A-Ko  1 1  EX . 

COHEN,  SHABBETHAI.  See  Sitabbethai 
bex  Meir  ii a- Ko II EX. 

COHEN,  SAUL;  African  rabbi ;  born  in 
Djerba,  North  Africa,  in  1772;  died  there  April, 
1848.  Although  blind  and  very  poor,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  following  publications:  “Netib  Miz- 
woteka  n  (The  Path  of  Thy  Commandments),  a  work 
containing  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  and 
on  the  “  Azliarot  ”  of  Isaac  b.  Reuben  and  Solomon 


ibn  Gabirol,  as  well  as  a  number  of  prayers  and  re¬ 
ligious  poems  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  etc.  (Leghorn, 
1841);  “Sifte  Renanot”  (Praising  Lips),  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  prayers  for  the  Days  of  Penitence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rite  of  Tripoli  (ib.  1837) ;  “  Lehem  ha- 
Bikkurim”  (Bread  of  the  First-Fruits),  a  grammatical 
work,  afterward  prepared  for  publication  by  David 
Cohen,  a  grandson  of  the  author  (ib.  1870).  His 
teacher,  Zemah  Cohen,  was  a  dayyan  and  the  author 
of  “  Tore  Zahab  77  (Plates  of  Gold),  a  commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  written  in  178G,  and  published 
by  his  grandson,  Hayyim  Cohen,  in  the  work  en¬ 
titled  “Na'awah  Kodesli”  (see  Ps.  xciii.  5),  Leghorn, 
1872. 

Bibliography:  D.  Cazes,  Notes  Bihl  iographiqucs  sur  la  Lit- 

teraturc  Juivc-Tunisienne ,  pp.  140  ct  seq. 

g.  M.  K. 

COHEN,  SHALOM  BEN  JACOB  :  Polish  He¬ 
braist;  born  at  Meseritz  (Mezhiryechye),  Poland, 
Dee.  23,  1772;  died  at  Hamburg  Feb.  20,  1845. 
Prompted  by  a  love  for  learning  which  lie  could 
not  satisfy  in  Poland,  he  went  to  Berlin  when  only 
seventeen.  There  he  became  friendly  with  the  poet 
Wessely,  who  inspired  him  with  a  great  passion  for 
Hebrew  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  until  his  death. 
The  publication  of  the  Hebrew  literary  review 
“Meassef”  having  been  interrupted,  Cohen  under¬ 
took  its  continuation,  and  enriched  it  for  two  years 
with  his  own  contributions. 

In  1813  Cohen  spent  a  short  time  in  London,  in 
the  endeavor  to  found  there  a  Hebrew  school.  Hav¬ 
ing  failed,  he  returned  to  Germany  and  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  his  friend  Wessely  resided.  In 
1820  Cohen  was  called  to  Vienna  "by  the  printer 
Anton  Schmid,  who  was  opening  a  Hebrew  printing- 
office,  and  wanted  Cohen  to  furnish  Hebrew  mate¬ 
rial.  Cohen  then  commenced  the  literary  review 
“Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  which  counted  among  its  col¬ 
laborators  the  most  renowned  scholars  of  that  time. 

Cohen  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Mishle  Agtir”  (Fables  of  Agur),  a  collection  of 
fables  and  moral  sentences  in  verse,  with  a  German 
translation,  Berlin,  1803;  “Tif’eret  Yisrael  ”  (Splen¬ 
dor  of  Israel),  hymns  for  the  centennial  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  Bikkur  Holim  at  Berlin,  ib.  1803;  “Matta'e 
Kedem  ‘al  Admat,  Zafon  ”  (Oriental  Plants  in  North¬ 
ern  Soil),  a  collection  of  New-Hcbrcw  poems,  with 
a  German  translation,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1807 ; 
“Sefer  Yirmeyah,”  a  German  translation  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  with  a  commentaiy,  Furth,  1810;  “  ‘Amal  we- 
Tirzah,  ”  an  allegorical  drama  in  three  acts,  adapted 
from  “  La- Yesharim  Tehillah”  of  Moses  Hayyim  Luz- 
zatto,  Rodelheim,  1812;  “Masa  Batawi  ”  (Burden  of 
Batavia),  ode  in  praise  of  Holland,  with  a  Dutch 
translation  by  II.  Somerhausen,  Amsterdam,  1814; 
“Shorshe  Emunah  ”  (Foundations  of  Faith),  a  He¬ 
brew  catechism,  with  an  English  translation  by 
Joshua  van  Oven,  London,  1815;  “Ketab  Yosher” 
(Correct  Writing),  an  aid  to  letter-writing  in  He¬ 
brew  and  German,  Vienna,  1820;  “Ner  Dawid” 
(Light  of  David),  an  epic  poem  treating  of  the 
history  of  David,  and  divided  into  four  parts, 
Vienna,  1834;  “Iyore  ha-Dorot”  (He  Who  Calls  the 
Generations),  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  Maccabean 
times  to  the  present,  with  an  introduction  by  S.  L. 
Rapoport,  Wilna,  1837;  “  ‘Ateret  Tif’eret  Sebah” 
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{The  Hoary  Head  is  a  Crown  of  Glory),  poems  in 
honor  of  J.  Isler,  Hamburg,  1843. 


iography  :  Letteris,  in  Bikkure  haOlttim  lia-Hadasliim , 
845  UP  73-77;  Orient ,  Lit .  1845,  p.  82;  Klein,  Jalirhuch^ 7. 
05  *  pelitzsch,  Zur  Beach.  der^Jildischen  Pocsie ,  p.  106; 
sieinscluieider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2ol2. 

n.  it.  ^ K • 

COHEN,  SOLOMON  BEN  ELIEZER  LIP- 
MANN  OF  LISSA:  German  scholar;  lived  at 
Posen  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  He  was  a  shohet 
at  Posen,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  Ibn  Ezra’s 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  on  which  he  wrote  a  su- 
pereommentary  entitled  “  Abi  ‘Ezer  ”  (The  Father 
of  Help),  published  at  Posen,  1802. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2311;  Perles, 
(letch,  dcr  J'uden  in  Posen,  reprinted  from  Monatsschrift , 
xiv.  202. 

<5  I.  Bit. 


COHEN,  SOLOMON  DA  SILVA  SOLIS  : 

American  physician;  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Sept.,  1857.  Educated  in  the  public  schools,  he 
graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  in  1872. 
From  1880  he  studied  medicine  under  his  brother, 
Dr.  J.  da  Silva  Solis  Cohen,  and  at  Jefferson  Med¬ 
ical  College,  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1S83.  Since  that  time  he  lias 
been  engaged  in  active  hospital  and  private  practise 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  still  resides  (1902). 

Cohen  was  demonstrator  of  pathology  and  micro¬ 
scopy  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  from  1883  to 
1885!  In  1887  he  became  lecturer  on  special  thera¬ 
peutics  at  his  alma  mater,  and  in  the  same  year  pro¬ 
fessor  of  clinical  medicine  and  therapeutics  at  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  the  College  for  Gradu¬ 
ates  in  Medicine,  a  position  which  he  held  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1889  he  became  clinical  lecturer  on  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  the 
same  year  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
lie  is  also  physician  to  the  Jewish  Hospital,  and 
physician  to  tiie  Bush  Hospital  for  Consumptives. 
In  1890-92  he  gave,  by  invitation,  special  courses 
of  lectures  on  therapeutics  in  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
was  appointed  senior  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  physician 
to  Jefferson  College  Hospital  in  1902. 

Cohen  has  been  president  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  of  Philadelphia;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America,  and  a  member  of  its  publication  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  board  of  editors  of  “  The  American 
Hebrew”;  and  a  founder  and  trustee  of  the  Jewish 


author  (with  A.  A.  Esliner)  of  ‘‘Essentials  of  Diag¬ 
nosis,”  Philadelphia,  1892,  2d  ed.  1900.  He  has  also 
edited  “System  of  Physiologic  Therapeutics,”  11 


vols.,  ib.  1901-1902. 

Besides  contributing  to  the  medical  journals  and 
encyclopedias  and  to  the  Jewish  journals,  Cohen  has 
written  poems  and  belletristic  essays  for  the  leading 
magazines. 

Bibliography:  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  passim, 

Philadelphia,  1894. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

COHEN,  URI  (PHOEBUS,  FEIVUS)  BEN 
ELIEZER  LIEBERMANN  :  French  Talmudist; 
died  May,  1806,  at  an  advanced  age  in  his  native 
city,  Metz.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  college  in  that  city.  Phoebus  also  became  a 
rabbi,  and  conducted  a  Talmudic  academy  there. 
At  first  he  was  assistant  rabbi  under  Aryeli  Lob  b. 
Asher  Giinzburg.  On  the  death  of  Gunzburg  in 
1785,  Cohen  was  appointed  assistant,  and  in  1793 
chief  rabbi.  A1  though  an  adherent  of  the  old  school, 
he  joyfully  hailed  the  success  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1792,  and  encouraged  the  members  of  his 


community  to  participate  actively  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  He  wrote  “Halakah  Berurali”  (Clear  Law), 
casuistic  essays  on  halakic  and  haggadic  passages 
in  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  homilies,  published  at 
Metz,  1793,  by  his  son,  David  Cohen,  rabbi  at 
Verdun. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  7333;  Fursfc, 
Bihl.  Jud .  i.  139;  Abraham  Cahen,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Juives , 
xiii.  105-114.  _  _ 


COHEN-CAHLOS,  DAVID:  A  writer  resident 
in  Hamburg  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1631 
he  either  translated  the  Bong  of  Songs  into  Spanish 
or  transliterated  a  Ladino  translation  of  it  (written 
in  Hebrew  letters)  into  Latin  characters.  The  work 
is  entitled  “Cantares  de  Selomoh  Traduzido  de 
Lengua  Caldayca  en  Espagnol,”  Hamburg,  1631. 
Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Biblioteca  Esp. -Port. -Jud.  p.  38. 

g.  M.  K. 

COHEN-LIPS  CHLTiZ,  EPHHAIM:  Italian 
rabbi  and  author  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  rabbis  at  Mo¬ 
dena,  and  was  known  as  a  keen  Talmudical  scholar. 
His  responsa  on  Talmudical  subjects  are  found  in 
“Pahad  Yizliak,”  by  Isaac  Lampronti;  in  “Dibre 
Joseph,”  by  Joseph  Ergas,  relating  to  the  law  of 
ransom;  and  in  “Slieniesh  Zedakali,”  by  Samson 
Morpurgo.  According  to  Nepi,  he  was  the  teacher 
of  R.  Ishmael  Cohen,  author  of  “Zera  Emet,  ”  and 
Samson  Hayyim  Nahamani,  author  of  “Toledot 
Shimslion.  ” 


Theological  Seminary  Association ;  he  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Gratz  College,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  (1898-99),  and  is  recorder  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 

He  was  editor  of  the  “  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  ” 
from  1894  to  1899;  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  “The  Medical  News,”  “  The  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,”  and  “  The  Universal  Annual 
of  the  Medical  Sciences;”  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
“American  Medicine.”  He  is  author  of  “Therapeu¬ 
tics  of  Tuberculosis,”  Philadelphia,  1890,  and  joint 


Bibliography:  Fuenn.  Kcnesct  Yisrael,  p.  152;  Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedolc  Yisrael ,  pp.  5,  324,  b2o. 

I,.  G.  N.  T.  L. 

COHEN-TANUGI,  JTTDAH  B.  ABRAHAM 

(called  Hadria):  Rabbi  and  writer;  died  at  Tunis 
about.  1835,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  Hebrew  works,  both  of  which  contain  notes  on 
the  Talmud;  “Erez  Yeliudah”  (Land  of  Judah), 
Leghorn,  1797:  and  “Admat  Yehudah  (Soil  of 
Judah),”  ib.  1828. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Cazes,  Notes  BibUographiques. 

o  M.  Fb. 
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COHEN-YIZHAKI,  ABRAHAM:  Tunisian 
rabbi  and  writer;  born  at  Tunis;  died  there  in  1S64. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  Hebrew  works, 
printed  at  Leghorn  by  a  pious  and  generous  Juda?o- 
Tunisian  family,  the  Shamamas :  “ Mislnnerot  Kehun- 
nali,”  containing  novella?  on  the  Talmud,  1862; 
“Shulhano  shel  Abraham”  (Abraham’s  Table),  a 
commentary  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  I860;  “Mizwot 
Keliunnah,”  a  collection  of  rabbinical  consultations, 
1865;  “Kaf  ha-Kolien,”  cabalistic  interpretations 
of  every  chapter  of  the  Bible ;  “  Hasde  Keliunnah,”  a 
collection  of  funeral  sermons,  1865;  “  ‘Ene  Kolien,” 
a  study  of  the  laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  and  birds  for  food,  1865. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Cazes,  Notes  Bibliographiqucs. 

I-  G.  M.  Fit. 

COHN,  ADOLPHE:  American  philologist; 
born  at  Paris  May  29,  1851.  He  was  graduated 
“  baelielier  es  lettres  ”  from  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1S68,  and  studied  law,  historical  criticism,  and  phi¬ 
lology  at  various  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Paris,  receiving  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  in  1873,  and 
“arcliiviste  paleographe”  (A.M.)  in  1874.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870, 
he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  French  army  through¬ 
out  the  struggle. 

Cohn  went  to  Hew  York  May  13,  1875,  and  from 
1876  to  1884  was  the  American  correspondent  of 
ikLa  Bepublique  Fraucaise,”  edited  by  Gambetta, 
whom  he  had  known  in  France,  and  whose  political 
views  he  had  adopted.  In  3 [arch,  1882,  Cohn  was 
appointed  tutor  in  French  at  Columbia  College,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  instructor.  By  a  popular 
vote  of  the  French  residents  of  New  York  lie  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  on  Gambetta 
in  1883  at  Tammany  Hall,  and  in  18S5  was  called 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a  similar  purpose,  upon 
the  death  of  Victor  Hugo. 

In  1884  Colin  was  made  instructor  in  French  at 
Harvard  University.  From  1885  to  1S91  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  French  at  the  same  institution, 
and  during  this  time  wrote  much  in  French  and 
English,  especially  for  the  “Atlantic  Monthly.” 
He  became  American  correspondent  of  “Le  Temps” 
in  1884,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  until  1895. 
While  at  Harvard  lie  was  temporary  head  of  the 
French  department  in  Wellesley  College,  and  in 
1888  and  1889  conducted  a  summer  school  of  lan¬ 
guages  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

In  1891  Cohn  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
romance  languages  and  literatures  at  Columbia 
University,  which  position  he  has  since  occupied. 
He  was  president  of  the  New  York  committee  of 
L ’Alliance  Fraucaise  from  1888  to  1902,  and  is  now 
its  honorary  president.  In  1897  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  in  1900  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  has  edited 
many  French  classics  for  educational  purposes. 
Bibliography  :  Who's  Who  in  America ,  1901-1902,  p.  224. 

A*  A.  M.  F. 

COHN,  ALBERT:  French  philanthropist  and 
scholar;  born  in  Presburg,  Hungary,  Sept.  14,  1814; 
died  at  Paris  March  15,  1877.  He  belonged  to  an 
Alsatian  family  which  had  settled  in  Hungary  dur 
ing  the  eighteenth  century.  From  1824  to  1836  he 


lived  in  Vienna,  studying  first  in  the  gymnasium 
and  afterward  at  the  university,  and  receiving  ia  1834 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  was  then 
chiefly  interested  in  Oriental  languages,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wenricli,  was 
engaged  as  teacher 
of  Hebrew  in  the 
Protestant  seminary. 

He  was  introduced  at 
the  same  time  to  the 
Orientalist,  B  a  r  o  n 
von  Hammer  -  Purg- 
stall,  who  employed 
him  as  one  of  his  sec¬ 
retaries. 

Baron  von  Ham¬ 
mer  -  Purgstall  was 
instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  Cohn’s  decision 
to  leave  Vienna, 
where  at  that  time 
there  was  no  hope  of  Albert  eolm. 

preferment  for  a  Jew, 

and  to  settle  in  Paris,  which  he  did  in  1836. 
Then  began  his  lifelong  connection  with  the 
Rothschild  family.  Three  of  the 
Almoner  children  of  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
ofthe  child  received  successively  from  him 
Rothschild  their  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Family.  Jewish  history;  and  in  1839,  alter 
a  year  spent  with  his  pupils  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  in  Austria,  he  was  placed  by  the 
baron  and  baroness  in  charge  of  their  extensive 
charities,  a  position  which  lie  held  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Colin  did  much  for  the  charity  commission  of  the 
Paris  community,  of  which  lie  was  successively 
treasurer  and  president,  making  it  a  model  for 
similar  institutions  throughout  Europe. 

His  next  field  of  activity  was  among  the  Jews  of 
Algeria,  who  suffered  much  through  "the  prejudice 
of  the  French  conquerors,  including  those  in  com¬ 
mand.  In  1845,  and  again  in  1847,  lie  visited  the 
country,  often  traveling  through  dis- 
In  Algeria,  tricts  where  war  was  raging,  and 
where  the  life  of  a  European  was  in¬ 
secure.  His  reports,  presented  by  him  personally  to 
King  Louis  Philippe  and  to  his  son.  the  Duke 
d’ Au male,  led  to  an  organization  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  Algeria  which  was  destined  to  bring 
about  their  gradual  assimilation  with  the  Jewish 
communities  of  France. 

Cohn  was  again  in  Algeria  in  I860,  after  visiting 
Morocco,  where  matters  pertaining  to  the  Jews, 
which  required  his  attention,  arose  from  the  Spanish 
expedition  of  that  year.  Owing  to  his  influence  with 
the  celebrated  Don  Juan  Prim  and  others,  these  mat¬ 
ters  were  solved  in  a  manner  that  was  favorable  to 
the  Jewish  population. 

His  activity  in  the  East  was  equally  important. 

He  visited  Jerusalem  no  less  than  five  times  between 
1854  and  1869.  His  first  voyage  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Consistoire  Central  des  Is¬ 
raelites  de  France,  which  had  been  requested  by 
Jews  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  investigate  the 
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condition  of  their  coreligionists  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire, -and  to  secure,  through  the  influence  of  the 
ereat  European  powers,  some  alleviation  of  their 
condition.  His  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 

In  the  lem  (1854)  was  the  first  visible  sign  to 

East.  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  that  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  condition  was  being 
i  a  ken  by  their  brothers  of  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
Germany.  Sums  of  money  had  already  been  sent 
],y  Sir  Hoses  Montetiorc;  but  Cohn  was  the  first  to 
S(:c  ]10\v  matters  really  stood,  and  to  apply  the 
needed  remedies.  lie  was  greatly  helped  in  the 
performance  of  his  task  by  his  exceptional  linguistic 
ail'ts-  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  the 
Fast.  On  this  preliminary  trip  to  the  East,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  first  passed  through  Vienna, 
lie  delivered  addresses  in  German,  Italian,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  , 

The  result  of  Cohn's  observations  in  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  those  places  of  Jewish  hospitals  and  schools, 
ns  well  as  institutions  for  the  assistance  of  young 
mothers,  these  organizations  being  suppoi ted  mostly 
by  the  Rothschild  family,  but  also  by  other  bene¬ 
factors.  But  Cohn’s  chief  service  to  tlie  Jewish 
race  was  performed  at  Constantinople  on  his  re¬ 
turn  journey  from  Jerusalem.  He 
Interview  was  received  in  private  audience  by 

with  Sultan  ‘Abd  al -Majid,  from  whom  he 
the  Sultan,  asked  and  received  a  promise  that  no 
improvements  should  be  introduced  in 
the  legal  conditions  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  which  would  not  also  apply  to  the  Jews. 
Since  that  time  Jews  and  Christians  have  enjoyed 
equal  privileges  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Otto¬ 
man'  empire. 

Cohn’s  energies  were  not,  however,  exhausted  by 
the  labors  of  charity.  For  years  lie  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  on  Jewish  history  before  popular  audiences; 
and  he  taught  without  remuneration  in  the  Semi- 
jiaire  Israelite  from  the  lime  of  its  transfer  from 
Metz  to  Paris  until  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
His  large  collection  of  philological  works  and  rab¬ 
binical  literature  now  forms  a  part  of  the  library  of 
that  institution. 

His  coreligionists  rewarded  him  with  a  scat  in 
the  Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites  de  France; 
and  the  French  government  bestowed  upon  him  the 
(  l  oss  of  the  Legion  ot  Honor.  He  also  leceived  the 
Grande  Medaille  of  the  Societe  Franchise  pour  l’En- 
couragement  an  Bien. 

Biblioguapiiy  :  Isidore  Loeb,  Albert  Cohn ,  Paris,  1877. 

S. 

COHN,  BERNARD  :  German  physician ;  born 
March  30.  1827.  at  Breslau ;  died  there  June  16,  1S64. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  his  native  town,  and  was  graduated  as  doc¬ 
tor  of  medicine  Aug.  20,  1855.  Establishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  physician  in  Breslau  in  that  year,  he  became 
assistant  at  "the  University  Hospital  under  Frericlis 
from  1854  to  1861.  and  pri vat-docent  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  1856.  In  1861  lie  was  appointed  chief  physi¬ 
cian  at  the  Allerlieiligen  Hospital. 

Cohen  was  the  author  of  ‘"Klinikder  Embolisclien 
Gefasskranklieiten,”  Breslau,  1862,  which  received 


a  Moutyon  prize  from  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
Paris. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Bioyraphisches  Lexihoiit  s.v.,  Vienna, 
1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

COHN,  EMIL:  German  physicist ;  bornatNeu- 
Strelitz  Sept.  28,  1854;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  Ph.D.  iu 
1878.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  assistant  in  the 
Physical  Institute  of  the  university,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  admitted  as  pri vat-docent  (Feb.  5)  and 
assistant  professor  (Sept.  27).  Cohn  is  the  author 
of  “Elektrische  Strome,”  Leipsic,  1897,  and  “Das 
Elektromagnetische  Feld,”  Leipsic,  1900. 

Bibliography  :  Poggendorff,  BiograpMsch  -  Literarisches 
Hcuidwurtcrbuch ,  iii.,  iv. 

s>  E.  Ms. 

COHN,  FALK:  German  rabbi;  horn  at  Des¬ 
sau  Sept.  18,  1833;  died  at  Bonn  March  6,  1901. 
The  son  of  a  rabbi  and  teacher  at  the  Herzogliclie 
Franz  sell  ule  at  Dessau,  he  began  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  in  his  early  youth.  After  his  matriculation 
he  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
where  lie  also  continued  his  Talmudic  studies.  In 
1860  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic,  his  thesis  being  “  Philosophiscli- 
kritische  Abliandlung  liber  den  Schlussvers  des 
Zwciten  Bucks  der  Psalmen.” 

After  officiating  for  five  years  as  preacher  and 
religious  teacher  at  Waren,  Mecklenburg,  he  went 
in  1867  to  Bielitz,  Austrian  Silesia,  as  director  of 
the  Jewish  communal  school  there.  Five  years  later 
lie  became  preacher  at  Oels,  where  he  officiated  until 
1882.  In  that  year  lie  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Bonn, 
where  lie  remained  until  his  death. 

Colin  contributed  several  essays  to  periodicals; 
and  many  of  liis  sermons  have  been  printed.  ^  His 
chief  works  are  “Jlidisclie  Religionsschulen  Neben 
Ilolieren  Lelmuistalten,”  Breslau,  1878;  “Zur  Frage 
liber  die  ArbeitsiVberburdung  der  Scliiiler  und  Schii- 
lerinnen  Hoherer  Leliranstalten,"  1S81 ;  ’’Die  Disci- 
plin  in  den  Jiidisclien Religionsschulen.”  Oels,  1881. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  March 23,  1901. 

s  A.  F. 

COHN,  FERDINAND  JIJLITJS :  German 
botanist  and  zoologist;  born  in  Breslau  Jan.  24, 
1828;  died  there  June  25,  1S9S;  eldest  son  of  Isaac 
Cohn,  an  oil  manufacturer,  who  for  some  time  held 
the  post  of  Austro-Hungarian  consul,  and  brother 
of  Oscar  Colin,  a  popular  humorist  and  playwright 
whose  pen-name  was  14  Oscar  Justinus,”  and  of  Max 
Conrad  Colm,  a  distinguished  jurist. 

Cohn  studied  at  the  gymnasium  and  University 
of  Breslau,  and  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1847 
at.  Berlin.  His  dissertation  was  a  study  of  the  phys¬ 
iology  of  seeds.  Iu  it  he  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  botanical  gardens  for  the  study  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  plants— a  wish  that  he  was  destined  to  see 
realized  largely  through  his  own  efforts.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Breslau  in  1848,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death.  On  a  dissertation,  44  De  Cuticula,”  he  was 
admitted  as  privat-docent  iu  Oct.,  1S50;  but,  being 
a  Jew,  a  year  elapsed  before  he  was  allowed  to  take 
the  oath  and  to  teach.  He  received  the  title  of 
professor  iu  1S57,  and  two  years  later  (1859)  was 
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appointed  assistant  professor.  In  1872  lie  became 
professor,  and  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  vacant 
through  the  death  of  his  old  teacher,  friend,  and 
collaborator,  Goeppcrt. 

In  1888,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Botanical  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  was  built  mainly  through  his  untiring 

endeavors,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of 
“Geheimer  Regie- 
rungsrath.  ”  On  the 
occasion  of  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday  he  was 
presented  with  the 
honorary  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Breslau. 

Colin ’s  work  gained 
universal  apprecia¬ 
tion  during  his  life¬ 
time.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  institutions 
and  societies :  Leo¬ 
pold  -  Carolinisclie 
Akademie,  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  Soeiete  do  Biologie  de  France,  the  Royal 
Microscopic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  etc.  Cohn  was 
buried  in  the  row  of  honor  in  the  Jewish  cemetery 
of  Breslau.  Though  not  an  observing  Jew,  he  and 
his  wife  belonged  to  several  Jewish  societies. 

Cohn  was  a  prolific  writer;  leaving  behind  him 
over  150  papers,  essays,  and  books,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  mentioned :  “  Zur  Nat.urgeschiehte  des 
Protococcus  Pluvial  is,  ”  Bonn,  1851;  “Die  Mensch- 
heit  und  die  Pflanzenwelt,”  Breslau,  1851;  “Der 
Haushalt  der  Pflanzen,”  Leipsic,  1854;  “Untersu- 
chungen  liber  die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Mi- 
kroskopischen  Algen  und  Pilze,"”  Bonn,  1854;  “Neue 
Untersuchungen  fiber  Bakterien,”  ib.  1872-75;  “Die 
Pflanze,  ”  Leipsic,  1882.  Cohn  was  also  the  founder 
and  (from  1875  to  his  death)  the  editor  of  the  “Bei- 
trage  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen.” 

Bibliography:  Obituary  notices  in  the  publications  of  the 
Schlesischc  Gescllschaft  fur  Vaterlundische  Cultiir ,  and 
(by  Felix  Rosen)  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Deutsche  Bota- 
mscl icGcsel Is  chat' t ;  Pauline  Colin,  Ferdinand  Cohn ,  Blatter 
der  Erinncrung,  Breslau,  1901 ;  J Icycrs  Konvcrsations- 
Lexilton ,  s.v. 

s-  M.  Ha. 


COHN,  GEORG  LUDWIG:  German  jurist; 
born  Sept.  19,  1845,  at  Breslau,  Germany.  He  was 
honorary  professor  in  German  civil  and  commercial 
law  at  the  Heidelberg  University  (1888).  He  collab¬ 
orated  with  other  scholars  in  compiling  Endemann’s 
u  Handbuch  des  Handels  -  See  -  und  -  Wecliselrechts” 
(1881-85),  and  founded  the  “Zeitschrift  fiir  Verglei- 
chende  Rechtswissenschaft,”  of  which  lie  has  been 
editor  since  1877.  At  present  Cohn  holds  a  profes¬ 
sorship  at  the  University  of  Zurich ;  lecturing  on 
German  civil  and  commercial  law  and  the  law  of  ex¬ 
change  and  on  the  history  of  German  and  Swiss  law. 

Cohn  has  published  “  Quid  Intersit  Inter  Civita- 
tem  Confcederatam  et  ConfVederationem  Civitatum 
ex  Constitutionibus  Germania?,  Helvetia:,  America? 
Septentrionalis  Exponitur,”  a  prize  essay,  Greifs- 
wald,  1868;  “Die  Justizverweigerung  im  Alt-  I 


deutschen  Rcclite,”  Carlsruhe,  1876;  “Beitrilge 
zum  Einheitliclien  Wechselreclit,”  in  “Festgabe  t'Sr 
Bluntsclili,”  Heidelberg,  1880;  “Zur  Gesch.  der 
Checks,”  in  “Zeit.  fur  Yergleicliende  Rechtswissen- 
schaft,”  1878,  1879;  “Zur  Lelire  vom  Check,”  ib. 
1878,  1880;  “Ueber  International  Gleiclies  Recht,” 
in  “  Wiener  Juristische  Blatter  ”  (has  been  translated 
into  Italian  by  Vita  Levi  in  vol.  ii.  of  “Rassegna  di 
Diritto  Commerciale  Italiano  e  Straniero ”);  “Der 
Entwurf  eines  Deutschen  Checkgesetzes,”  in  Hilde¬ 
brand’s  “  Jahrbuch  fur  Nationalokonomie,”  1879; 
“Der  Entwurf  einer  Wechselordnung  fur  das  Rus- 
sische  Reich  und  die  Neueren  Wecliselgesetze  Bel- 
giens,  Italiens,  Ungarns,  Grossbritanniens,  Skandi- 
naviens,  und  der  Schweiz,”  in  “Zeitschr.  fur 
Yergleicliende  Rechtswissenschaft,”  1888,  iv.  1,  226; 
“Der  Internationale  Kongress  fur  das  Sogenannte 
Industrielle  Eigen thum  zu  Paris,”  ib.  1880,  ii.  105- 
130;  “Das  Neue  Deutsche  Recht  in  Spruchen,” 
1896;  2d  ed.  1899;  and  “  Gemeindeschaft  und  Hans- 
genossenschaf  t,  ”  1898. 

Bibliography:  Ctubernatis,  Diet.  International  des  Ecri- 
rains  du  Jour,  i.,  Florence,  1888. 

s.  B.  B. 

COHN,  GUSTAV:  German  economist;  born 
Sept,  12,  1840,  at  Marienwerder,  West  Prussia.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena.  Dur¬ 
ing  1867  and  1868  he  was  the  holder  of  a  fellowship 
at  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin,  and  in 
1869  became  pri vat-docent  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Polytechnikmn  at  Riga.  Cohn  paid  a 
visit  to  England  in  1878,  and  the  fruits  of  his  obser¬ 
vation  and  research  were  embodied  in  the  masterly 
production  “  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Englische 
Eisenbahupolitik,”  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874-75.’  In 
1875  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  economics 
at  the  Eidgenossisches  Poly  tech nikum  at  Zurich, 
which  he  held  until  1884,  when  he  became  professor 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  has  since 
remained. 

While  at  Zurich  he  prepared  for  publication  his 
“  Volkswirtschaftliche  Aufsatze  ”  (Stuttgart,  1882), 
and  contributed  to  the  “  Gottingische  Gelehrte  An* 
zeigen  ”  (1880,  i.  97-185)  an  exhaustive  critical  re¬ 
view  of  the  first  volume  of  Wagner’s  “Allgemeine 
Volkswirtschaftlehre.”  The  names  of  Wagner  and 
Colin  have  often  been  coupled,  not  only  because 
both  were  classed  among  the  Katheder-Socialisten, 
but  also  because  they  have  much  in  common  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  various  so-called  schools  of  eco¬ 
nomic  science.  In  continuation  of  his  study  of  the 
English  railroad  policy,  and  as  the  third  volume 
of  his  earlier  work  on  that  subject,  appeared  his 
“  Die  Englische  Eisenbahupolitik  der  Letzten  Zelm 
Jalire,”  Leipsic,  1888. 

After  his  establishment  at  Gottingen  a  period  of 
ardent  literary  activity  set  in.  The  first  volume  of 
the  greatest  work  which  he  has  yet  produced,  his 
“System  der  Nationalokonomie,”  was  published  in 
1885,  the  very  next  year  after  his  arrival.  It  is 
significant  of  the  importance  and  character  of  this 
work  that  two  such  great  leaders  of  the  respective 
opposing  “schools”  as  Wagner  and  Schmoller 
should  unite  in  praising  it. 

In  1886  he  contributed  to  the  “Jahrbuch  fur  Na- 
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tionalokonomie  ”  (vol.  xiii.,  No.  6),  “ Zur  Fabnkge- 
setz^ebung,”  a  review  of  government  reports  on 
factory  legislation  in  Switzerland  and  Saxony,  and 
to  the  “Jalirbucli  fur  Gesetzgebung  ”  (x.  3),  “Ero- 
tcruno'en  liber  die  Fiskalisclie  Beliandlung  der  Ver- 
kehrsanstalten.”  In  that  year,  too,  appeared  his 
“Nationalokonomische  Studien,”  Stuttgart,  1886. 

The  year  1889  witnessed  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  “  System  der  Nationalokono- 
niie,”  and  his  “Finanzwissenschaft.” 

Colin  was  elected  a  regular  member  of  the  Gesell- 
scliaft  der  Wissenschaften  at  Gottingen  in  1894; 
and  in  1896  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of 
the  fourth  class  was  conferred  upon  him.  After  an 
interval  of  nearly  ten  years  lie  completed  the  third 
volume  of  the  “System  der  Nationalokonomie,” 
Avhicli  was  also  issued  under  the  title  “National¬ 
okonomie  des  Handels-  und  Verkelirswescns:  Ein 
Lesebucli  fur  Studierende,”  Stuttgart,  1898.  To 
the  “Jalirbucli  fur  Nationalokonomie”  (vi.,  Jan., 
1901)  he  contributed  “Ueber  die  Vereinigung  der 
Btaatswissenschaften  mit  den  Juristenfacultaten.” 


eihi iograpiiy :  Bliss,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Befoim,  P* 
1)5  New  York,  1897  ;  Luitri  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy,  English  transl.,  p.421,  and  Index,  Lon¬ 
don,  1893;  G.  Hanssen,  Cohn's 

Got  ting  ischc  Gclchrte  Anzeigen,  lb<9,  i.  289-o42,  /0o-<34, 
\  Warner,  Cohn's  S  ystcm  der  Nationalokonom  ic,  in  Jcitii  - 
hitcher  f  Ur  Nationalokonomie,  xlvi.  (vol.  xii.,  new  series), 
No.  3. 

c  M.  Co. 


COHN,  HERMANN  L. :  German  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist;  bom  at  Breslau  June  4,  1838,.  After  gradua¬ 
ting  from  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  lie 
studied  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  under  Bunsen,  Kirchhoff,  and  Helm¬ 
holtz,  and  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1860.  .  In  the 
same  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Breslau,  obtaining  his  M.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1863. 

From  1863  to  1866  Cohn  was  assistant  to  Forster, 
settling  in  Breslau  in  the  latter  year  as  an  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  university  as 
pri  vat-docent  with  the  inaugural  essay  “  Ueber  Xe¬ 
rosis  Coujunctivre,”  and  was  elected  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1874.  In  1883  he  received  the  state’s  gold 
medal  in  hygiene. 

Cohn  noticed  that  many  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
Germany  were  obliged  to  wear  glasses  at  an  early 
age.  As  an  oculist  lie  became  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  tracing  the  source  of  the  evil  back  to 
the  schools,  gave  special  attention  to  their  hygienic 
conditions  in  relation  to  ophthalmology.  Most  of 
Oolni’s  writings  treat  of  this  branch  of  medicine,  in 
which  he  has  achieved  great  results.  The  following 
list  of  works  affords  an  insight  into  his  labors:.  “  Un- 
tersuchungen  der  Augcn  von  10,060  Scliulkindern 
Xebst  Vorsclilagen  zur  Yerbesserung  der  den  Augen 
Nachteiligen  Scliuleinrichtungen,”  Leipsic,  1867; 
“ Schussverletzungen  des  Auges,”  Erlangen,  18 <2; 
“Die  Schulhauser  und  Schultische  auf  der  Wiener 
AVeltausstellung,”  Breslau,  1873;  “Hie  Schul  Hy¬ 
giene  auf  der  Pariser  Weltaustellung,”  ib.  1879; 
“Studien  fiber  Angeborene  Farbenblindheit,”  ib. 
1879;  “Die  Hygiene  des  Auges  in  den  Schulen,” 
Vienna,  1883  (translated  into  English  by  Turnbull, 


London,  1886,  and  into  Russian  by  Medem,  Pultawa, 
1887);  44  Ueber  denEinfluss  HygienisclierMassregeln 
der  Scliulmyopie,”  Breslau,  1890 ;  “  Lelirbuch  der  Hy¬ 
giene  des  Auges,”  Vienna,  1892  (his  greatest  work); 

“  Dreissig  Jalire  Augenarztliclier  und  Akademisclier 
Lelirtliatigkeit,”  Breslau,  1897;  “  Sehleistungen  von 
50,000  Breslauer  Scliulkindern,”  ib.  1899;  “  Wie 
Miissen  Bucher  und  Zeitungen  Gedruckt  Worden?” 
ib.  1902. 

Cohn  has  been  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  nearly  250  essays  on  ophthalmology  and 
hygiene  to  medical  and  other  journals. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biog.  Lex.  \  Hirsch,  Biog.  Lex. ;  Mey¬ 
ers  Konversat  ions-Lcxikon. 

S.  F.  T-  H- 

COHN,  LASSAR  (known  also  as  Lassar- 
Cohn)  :  German  chemist;  born  at  Hamburg  Sept. 

6, 1858.  After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  Konigs- 
berg,  he  studied  chemistry  at  different  universities, 
taking  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1880.  He  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  in  various  chemical  establish¬ 
ments;  delivered  public  lectures  in  Munich;  became 
privat-doccnt  at  Konigsberg  in  1888 ;  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  1894. 

His  works,  published  under  the  name  “Lassar- 
Colin,”  include:  “ Arbeitsmethoden  fur  Organiscli- 
chemisclie  Laboratorien,”  3d  ed.,  1902;  “Moderne 
Cliemie,”  twelve  lectures  to  physicians,  1891;  “Die 
Cliemie  im  Tiiglichen  Leben,”  5th  ed.,  1903  (also 
translated  into  many  European  languages,  and  into 
Hebrew7);  “Einfulirung  in  die  Cliemie  in Leichtfass- 
licher  Form,”  2d  ed.,  1903;  “Praxis  der  Harnana- 
lyse,”  2d  ed.,  1898;  “Die  Siiuren  der  Binder-  und 
Menschemralle,”  1898;  “Die  Clicmische  Industrie,” 
being  vol.  vii.  of  “Das  Bucli  der  Erfindungen,  Ge- 
werbe,  und  Industrien”;  and  a  revised  edition  of- 
Stockliardt’s  “Scliule  der  Chemie.”  He  has  also 
contributed  to  the  “Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemi- 
schen  Gesellscliaft,”  “  Annalen  der  Chemie,”  and^tlie 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  Pliysiologische  Chemie.”  S. 

COHN,  LEON :  French  statesman;  born  in 
Paris  March  11,  1849;  second  son  of  Albert  Cohn. 
His  early  training  w7as  received  at  the  Lycee  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Paris.  In  1866  he  took  the  degree  of  “  bache- 
lier  es  lettres,”  and  three  years  later  that  of  “  licencie 
en  droit.”  Though  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  legal  profession  for  a  political  career. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  as  private  secretary  by  Jules 
Simon,  then  minister  of  public  instruction.  On  J ules 
Simon’s  retirement  from  public  life  Cohn  became 
the  editor  of  the  “  Correspondance  Republicaine.” 

In  1876,  when  the  cabinet  of  Jules  Simon ^  was  re¬ 
constructed,  Cohn  returned  to  office  as  his  chef  de 
cabinet,”  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  dismissal 
of  the  Republican  ministry  by  President  MacMalion, 
May  16,  1877. 

On  the  return  of  the  Republicans  to  power,  m 
Dec.,  1877.  Cohn  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Loire-et-Cher,  and  afterward  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  the  departments  of  Somme,  Haute- 
Garonne.  and  Loire.  In  1896  he  became  paymaster- 
general  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  from  which 
he  wras  transferred  a  few  years  later  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Eure. 
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COHN,  LEOPOLD  :  German  author  and  philolo¬ 
gist;  born  Jan.  14, 1856,  at  Zempelburg,  province  of 
West  Prussia.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Culm,  West  Prussia,  and  at  the  University’' 
of  Breslau,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  1S7S.  In  1S84  he  became  privat-do- 
cent  at  the  Breslau  University,  in  1S89  was  appointed 
librarian,  and  in  1897  received  the  title  of  professor. 

On  Greek  literature  Cohn  has  written:  “De  Aris- 
tophane  'Byzantio  ct  Suetonio  Tranquillo  Eustathi 
Auctoribus,”  Leipsic,  1881;  “  Untersuchungen  liber 
die  Quellen  der  Plato-Scholien,  ”  Leipsic,  1884;  “De 
Ileraclide  Milesio  Grammatico,”  Berlin,  1884;  “Zu 
den  Paroemiograplien,”  Breslau,  1887;  and  “Zur 
Ilandschriftlichen  Ueberlieferung,  Ivritik  und  Quel- 
lenkunde  der  Paroemiograplien,”  Leipsic,  1892. 

To  Jewish  literature  he  has  contributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  Phi  Ion  is  zUexandrini  Libellus  de  Opificio 
Mundi,”  Breslau,  1SS9;  “  Philonis  Alexandrini  Opera 
quas  Supersunt. 55  (with  Paul  Wendland),  vol.  i.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1896 ;  vol.  ii .,ib.  1897; vol.  iii.,?7i.  1898;  vol.  iv 
ib.  1902. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  “Jewish  Quarterly 
Review”  (Oct.,  1892)  “The  Latest  Researches  on 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  ”  and  (ib.  1898)  “An  Apocryphal 
York  Ascribed  to  Philo  of  Alexandria”;  to  the 
“Neue  Jalirbiicher  fur  Classisclies  Altertum  ”  (1S9S, 

PP-  ol4-o40)  “  I-Uiilo  \-on  -Alexandria,  ” ;  and  to 

“Pliilologus  ”  (1899,  Supplement  vii.,  pp.  387-486) 
“Einteilung  und  Chronologic  der  Schriften  Philos.”  , 
C'olm  is  the  author  of  the  essay  on  “Griechische 
Lexikographie.”  in  “Handbucli  der  Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft,”  3d  ed.,  ii.,  part  i.,  Munich, 
1900.  He  has  also  contributed  articles  on  Greek 
grammarians  to  Pauly -Wissowa’s  “ Real-Encyclopa- 
die  der  Classischen  Altertumswissenschaft.”  ' 
s*  F.  T.  II. 


COHN,  LUDWIG  ADOLF  :  German  historian  ; 
born  in  Breslau  May  22,  1834;  died  in  Gottingen 
Jan.  13,  1871.  He  belonged  to  a  prominent  family 
of  merchants.  Physically  deformed  as  the  result 
of  an  illness  in  childhood,  he  was  taught  by  his 
mother  till  he  was  over  eight  years  of  age,  when  he 
went  to  the  Magdalen  Gymnasium.  He  entered 
Breslau  University  in  1851,  and  Berlin  University  in 
1853.  About  this  time  he  was  stricken  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness.  During  his  slow  recovery  at  Breslau  lie 
attended  lectures  by  Mommsen  and  Junckmann, 
and  he  took  his  degree  at  the  university  of  that  city 
in  1856.  Cohn  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  1857 
became  a  privat-docent  at  Gottingen  University, 
where  he  taught  till  his  death. 

His  principal  works,  which  are  characterized  1)3' 
wide  reading,  keenness  of  criticism,  and  fairness  of 
spirit,  are:  “Die  Pegauer  Annalcn  aus  dem  12.  und 
13..  Jahrhundert, ”  Altenburg,  1858;  “Der  SOjahrige 
Krieg,”  Halle,  1861;  “Ein  Deutsche  r  Kaufinann  aus 
dem  16.  Jahrhundert,”  Gottingen,  1862;  “Stammta- 
feln  zur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Staaten  und  der 
Niederlande,”  1864-65  (his  principal  work);  “Ge¬ 
schichte  Kaiser  Heinrich  II.,”  Halle,  1867;  besides 
which  he  contributed  many  historical  articles  to 
periodicals. 

Bibliography  :  AUg.  Deutsche  Biographic ,  1896,  iv.  304-  Le 
Itoi,  Gcsch.  der  Evangel.  Jud. -Mission,  i.  213. 

s-  N.  D. 


COHN,  MARTIN.  See  Mels,  A. 

COHN  (KOHN),  MESHULLAM  SOLO- 
MON:  German  rabbi;  born  about  1739;  died  at 
P hr tli  Dec.  17,  1819.  After  having  spent  a  few 
years  in  the  yeshibot  of  Posen  and  Zillz,  Cohn  went 
to  the  yeshibah  of  Jonathan  Eybescliiitz  in  Altona, 
from  whom  he  received  his  rabbinical  diploma.  His 
first  rabbinate  was  in  Rawitsch,  where  he  opened  a 
small  Talmudical  college.  He  was  then  rabbi  suc¬ 
cessively  in  Krotoschin,  Zillz,  Kemp  ten,  and  Fiirtli, 
following  at  the  last-named  place  R.  Hirsch  Janow 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1785. 

In  1800  Cohn  was  one  of  the  signers  of  an  act  of 
accusation  against  the  Frankists  of  Offenbach  (see 
“Monatsschrift,”  xxvi.  239);  and  in  1811  he  put  un¬ 
der  the  ban  the  rabbi  of  Cassel,  Low  Berlin,  because 
the  latter  permitted  the  eating  of  “ Hulsenfriichte ” 
(podded  vegetables,  etc.)  on  the  Passover  (compare 
“Monatsschrift,”  xxii.  192). 

Of  Cohn’s  works  may  be  mentioned :  “  Sefer  Bigde 
Kehimnali”  (Garments  of  Priesthood),  responsa, 
Filrtli,  1807,  the  second  part  of  which  contains 
novel  he  to  Baba  Mezi'a  and  Gittin;  “Sefer  Mislfan 
ha-Hayyim  ”  (Prop  of  the  Waters;  see  Isa.  iii.),  hag- 
gadic  treatises,  ib.  1811;  “Nalilat  Abot  ”  (Portion  of 
the  Fathers),  homilies,  ib.  A  special  edition  of  the 

sermon  preached  by  Cohn  on  his  completing  the 
study  of  the  treatise  Gittin,  was  published  at  Filrtli 
in  1791 ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  rarities  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Stadtbibliothck  (Anct.  Hebr.  No.  2297). 

Colin’s  son  Solomon  was  rabbi  in  Schnaittacli, 
Mergentlieim  (1801-11),  and  in  Zulz,  where  he  died 
April  1,  1824. 


DIHUUUKAI’HY 


-  .. .  .  ^nuuvi  J  in  Jiuuscne  ucscn.  und  Eiteratur , 

ed.  L.  Loweustein,  No.  4,  pp.  44-40 ;  Revue  Orientate ,  ed.  E. 
(  armoly,  in.  300. 


L.  L. 


COHN,  MORITZ  (pseudonym,  Conimor) : 
Austrian  writer;  born  at  Kreuzburg,  Silesia,  Jan. 
8,  1844.  Educated  at  the  high  school  of  Brieg,  he 
began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  merchant’s  office,  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  writing.  After  some  of  his  plays 
had  met  with  success,  he  abandoned  commerce  and 
settled  down  at  Vienna  (1875)  as  an  author,  and  has 
written  the  following:  “Der  Improvisator,”  drama, 
1874 ;  “  Vor  der  Ehc,  ”  drama,  1876 ;  “  Ein  Ritt  Durch 
Wien,”  a  satirical  poem,  1876;  “Fine  Visitenkarte,” 
drama,  1877;  “ Der  Goldene  Reif,” drama,  1878;  “In 
Eigener  Falle,”  drama,  1881 ;  “Im  Lichte  der  Walir- 
heit,”  drama,  1882;  “  Wie  Gefallt Ilmen  Meine  Frau,” 
a  novel,  lbSG;  “Der  Beste  Gegner, ”  drama,  1892. 
Cohn  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  press. 


hiHLiOGRAPHY  :  Das  Gcistige  Wien ,  i.  72. 


M.  B. 


COHN,  OSKAR  JUSTINUS  (also  known  as 
Oskar  Justinus):  German  writer;  born  at  Bres¬ 
lau  Deb.  21,  1839;  died  at  Bad  Nauheim  Aug. 
6,  1893.  Educated  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  Breslau  firm  founded 
b\  the  elder  Cohn.  He  was  not  successful  as  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  went  into  bankruptcy  in  1880.  Like  his 
father  and  brothers,  he  had  scientific  and  literary 
inclinations.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  lie 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  1861  his  first 
dramatic  effort,  “  Der  VereinsTIeld,  ”  was  produced 
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.  Breslau  Colin  wrote  the  following  comedies: 
-The  Getreidespekulanten,”  1876;  “Eine  Episode 
.lUd  den  pickwickiern,”  1876 ;  “ Zu Spat,”  1877 ;  “ Oel 
mul  Petroleum,”  1877;  “Der  Letzte  Termin,”  1877; 
-Die  Griindung  aus  Liebe,”  “Unser  Ziegeunei, 
n(l  « pine  Stille  Familie,”  1878;  “Das  Yierte  R!,” 
iv'79-  “Drei  Trotzkopfe,”  1880;  “  Gesellschaftliclie 
pWeiiten”  (with  II.  Wilken),  1881;  “  Apfelroschen,” 
1S83:  “Penelope”  and  “ Kommerzienrat  Konigs- 
bcn-er,”  1883;  “Ein  Photographiealbum,”  1885; 

-  Kvritz  -  Pyritz  ”  (with  H.  Wilken)  and  “Grie- 
cliiscbes  Feuer,”  1887 ;  “  Die  Liebesprobe  ”  and  “  Hu- 
moristisches  Kieeblatt,  ”  1888 ;  “  In  der  Kinderstube,  ” 
1889  He  also  wrote  “Der  Baulierr, ”  a  tragedy, 
1877,  and  the  following  novels :  “  Amor  auf  Reisen,” 
1888*,  “Berliner  Humor,  Auf  Rollendem  Rade,” 
1889;  “In  der  Zelinmillionen  Stadt,”  1890;  “Italien- 
isclier  Salat,”  1892;  “Ein  Proletarierkind,”  1893; 

-  Hauslicher  Bilderbogen  ”  (published  after  his 
death),  1894. 

ribliography  :  Briiinner,  Lexicon  der  Deutsclien  DicUter 
und  Prosaisten  des  Ncunzehnten  J ahrhundert ,  s.v. 

c  F.  T.  H. 


COHN,  RUDOLF:  German  physiologist;  born 
Rt  Schneidemtihl,  Posen,  Germany,  April  23,  1862. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Kneiphof’sche 
G3rinnasium  and  at  tlie  University  of  Kbnigsbeig, 

graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  18S6.  In  the 

same  year  he  became  assistant  at  the  laboratory  of 
medical  chemistry  and  pharmacology  at  Konigsberg. 
In  1892  he  was  admitted  to  the  medical  faculty  of 
his  alma  mater  as  privat-docent,  and  in  1898  re¬ 


ceived  the  title  of  professor. 

Cohn  has  published  several  essays  on  chemi¬ 
cal  physiology  in  “Zeitsclirift  fur  Physiologisclie 
Cliemie,”  “  Archiv  fiir  Experimentelle  Pathologic,” 
and  “Berichte  der  Berliner  Chemischen  Gesell- 
scliaft.”  Since  1893  he  has  been  the  editor  of  the 
chemical  department  of  Hermann’s  “  Jahresberichte 

fiir  Physiologic.”  „  m  TT 

s  '  F.  T.  H. 


COHN,  SAMUEL:  German  political  economist; 
horn  at  Bromberg  1862;  died  in  Berlin  July  30, 
1900.  He  attended  the  Joachimsthal-Gymnasium, 
and  studied  philology  and  history  at  Berlin  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Pli .  D.  After  grad¬ 
uating  he  turned  his  attention  to  economics.  His 
introduction  to  journalism  took  place  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Oldenburg  “  Korrespondenz,” 
and  from  about  1889  he  contributed  frequently  to 
Berlin  newspapers  and  periodicals.  For  a  number 
of  years  lie  acted  as  secretary  to  Friedrich  Gold¬ 
schmidt  iu  his  economic  researches  and  studies. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Cohn  was  editor  of  the 
“ Oekonomist.”  His  work,  “Die  Finanzen  dcs 
Deutsclien  Reiches  seit  Seiner  Begrtindung  ”  (Berlin, 
1899),  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  labor, 
and  is  marked  by  the  clear  arrangement  and  the 
abundance  of  its  material. 

Bibliography  :  Alia.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  Aug.  3,  1900. 
s.  N.  D. 


COHN,  SOLOMON:  German  rabbi;  born  at 
Ziilz,  Prussian  Silesia,  March  24,  1822;  died  in  Bres¬ 
lau  Sept.  22,  1902.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Rabbi 
Meshullam  Solomon  Colin  of  Fiirth.  Solomon 
Cohn  attended  the  yeshibali  at  Presburg  for  a  short 


time,  and  then  the  gymnasium  and  university  at 
Breslau.  At  the  latter  institution  he  studied  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  and  philosophy,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Pli.  D. 

In  1847  Cohn  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Oppeln,  then 
to  Maastricht,  Schwerin,  and  in  1876  to  Berlin;  he 
retired  in  1894  to  Breslau.  Colm  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  chief  rabbi  Ettlinger  of  Altona, 
who  often  mentions  him  in  his  responsa,  “Binyan 
Zion.”  From  1878  to  1894  he  lectured  on  homiletics 
at  the  Orthodox  rabbinical  seminary  of  Berlin. 
Bibliography:  Lowenstein,  BUitter  fiir  Jild.  Gesch.  und 

Literature  1903,  p.  40.  -p 

COHN,  TOBIAS:  Polish  physician;  horn  at 
Metz,  Germany,  1652;  died  at  Jerusalem  1729.  His 
grandfather  was  the  physician  Eleazar  Kohn,  who 
emigrated  from  Palestine  to  Poland,  and  settled 


Tobias  Colm. 

(From  the  frontispiece  of  his  <£  Ma'aseh  Tobiyyah,”  1 » 0 * .) 

in  Kamenetz -Podolsk,  where  he  practised  medicine 
until  his  death.  His  father  was  the  Polish  physi¬ 
cian  Moses  Kohn  of  Karol,  in  the  district  of  Bielsk, 
who  moved  to  Metz  in  1648  to  escape  persecution 
during  the  Cossack  revolution.  Tobias  and  his 
elder  brother  returned  to  Poland  after  the  death  of 
their  father  in  1673.  He  received  his  education  at 
Cracow  and  the  universities  of  Frankfort-on -the- 
Oder  (at  the  expense  of  the  great  elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg)  and  Padua,  graduating  from  the  latter  as  doc¬ 
tor  of  medicine.  He  practised  for  some  time  in 
Poland,  and  removed  later  to  Adrianople,  where  he 
became  physician  to  five  successive  sultans— Mo¬ 
hammed  IV.,  Sulaiman  II.,  Ahmad  IL,  Mustapha 
II.,  and  Ahmad  III.,  moving  with  the  court  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  1724  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death. 


IV.— 11 
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Colin  was  familiar  with  nine  languages — Hebrew, 
German,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic.  This  great  linguistic  knowl¬ 
edge  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write  his  “  Ma'asch 
Tobiyyali  ”  (Work  of  Tobias),  published  in  Venice  in 
1707,  and  reprinted  there  in  1715,  1728,  17G9,  and 
1850.  The  work  is  enc3rclopedic,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  parts;  (1)  theology;  (2)  astronomy;  (8)  medi¬ 
cine  ;  (4)  hy- 


giene;  (5)  - — - - - - 

syphilitic  mal-  *  ■  ' 

adies;  (6)  hot- 

tionary ;  and  L— — — - — - 

prefixed  to  the  The  housi 

work  is  a  poem  An  allegorical  design  comparing  the  or 
by  Solomon  (From  Tobias  Cohn,  “ 

Conegliano. 

Cohn’s  medical  knowledge  and  experiences  seem 
to  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  He  gave, 
from  his  own  observations,  the  first  description 
of  the  “plica  polonica,”  as  well  as  many  local 
symptoms  and  newly  discovered  medicinal  herbs. 
He  also  published  in  three  languages  a  list  of  rem¬ 
edies. 

He  criticized  the  anti- Jewish  professors  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  as  well  as  his  coreligionists  who 
were  devoted  to  Cabala  and  committed  to  a  blind 
belief  in  miracles. 

BiBuonRAPiiY:  Hirech,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v.;  Rev.  Et.Juivcs,  xvii. 
am;  xxi.  J4U,  dlb;  M.  Bersohn,  Tobiasz  Kohn,  Warsaw,  1872. 

H.  B.  F.  T.  II. 
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COHN,  TOBIAS:  German  rabbi  and  writer* 
,  born  at  Hammerstein,  West  Prussia,  Feb.  2,  1820* 
-  After  graduating  from  the  normal  school,  lie  con- 
i  ducted  the  Jewish  elementary  school  of  l/is  native 
i  city  until  1846.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at 
1  Berlin,  where  lie  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1857. 
)  During  this  time  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  Sarah 

Levy  (nee  Itzig),  then  the  gathering-place  for  the 

Jewish  a  n  d 

V  '  •  Christian  ce- 

/VU  lebriticsof 

Berlin.  From 
1857  to  1896  he 
officiated  as 
preacher  and 
rabbi  of  the 
community  of 
Potsdam.  With 
his  wife,  the 
v  daughter  of 

v  Ludwig  Phil- 

ippson,  he  then 
took  up  his 
residence  in 
Berlin. 

Cohn  is  an 
honorary  mem- 

vonSClfauch”L; 

‘  1  M\  ,  .  ,  ' “Die  Ifuma- 

-  mtatspenode  , 

OF  THE  BODY.  “  Die  Aufklilr- 

Ems  of  the  body  to  the  divisions  of  a  house.  un  rrgneriode  ”  ; 

ia‘aseh  Tobiyyah,”  1707.)  ..  ®  v r 

Die  Araber 
im  Clial  if  at”; 

“  Israels  Gemeinschaftsleben  mit  den  Vorcliristlichen 
V olkem  ”  (1898).  He  also  contributed  many  scientific 
essays  to  the  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,” 
Geiger’s  “Jfidische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und 
Leben”  (iv.),  “Jahrbuch  fur  die  Gcschichte  dcr  Jn- 
den  und  des  Judenthums”  (iv.),  “Aus  Alten  Zeiten 
und  Landen,”  “Im  Deutschen  Reich,”  etc. 
s-  P.  R. 

COHN,  TOBY  :  German  physician  and  medical 
author;  born  at  Breslau  Dec.  26,  1866.  Colin  was 
educated  at  the  Elisabeth  gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Freiburg. 
From  Sept.,  1891,  to  Jan.,  1898,  he  was  an  assistant 
at  Wernicke’s  university  clinic  for  neuropathy,  and 


ir’GGV*  f A  |  ty' 


The  House  of  the  Body. 

An  allegorical  design  comparing  the  organs  of  the  body  to  the  divisions  of  a  house. 

(From  Tobias  Cohn,  “  Ma‘aseh  Tobiyyah,”  1707.) 
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1ms  since  been  assistant  to  Mendel  at  Berlin.  Colin 
is  the  author  of  “  Klinischer  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss 
<las  Wasserverlaufs  im  Verliingerten  Mark,”  1894; 

‘•  Infantile  Hemiplegic  mit  Intentionstremor, ”  1895; 

»  Posthemiplegisclie  Bewegungsstorung,  ”  1896 ; 

“  Zur  Symptomatology  der  Gesichtslahmung,”  1897 ; 

”  Facialistik  als  BescMf tigungsneurose,  ”  1897 ;  “  Die 
Mechanische  Behandlung  der  Beschiiftigungsneu- 
roscn,”  1898;  and  “Leitfaden  der  Electrodiagnostik 
mid  Electrotherapy  filr  Praktiker  und  Studirende,” 
1899. 

Bibliography :  Pagel,  Biographisch.es  Lexiknn  Hervorra- 

( /older  Aerztc,  1901,  p.  33S ;  Deis  Gcistige  Berlin ,  iii.  31. 

S.  E.  Ms. 

COHNFELD,  ADALBERT  DOROTHEUS 
SOLOMON  :  German  author ;  borninPyritz,  Pome¬ 
rania,  Aug.  3,  1809;  died  in  Berlin  Jan.  20,  1868. 
He  lived  in  Breslau  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  and  became  a  physician,  but  was  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  “Norddeutsclie  Zeitselirift  fur 
das  Theater  ”  and  of  the  44  Erinnerungsbliitter. ”  He 
published:  “Phantasmagorien,”  Berlin  and  Ziilli- 
eliau,  1837,  and  “Die  Hospitalitaten, ”  Berlin,  1838, 
both  novels;  “Ausfuhrliche  Gescli.  des  Preussischen 
Staates,”  2  vols.,  ib.  1840;  44  Ausfuhrliche  Lebens- 
und  Regierungsgesch.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.”  ib. 
1840-41;  “Die  Ruckkehr  des  Land  wehrmanns,  ”  a 
comedy. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ,  i.  183. 
s.  N.  D. 

COHNHEIM,  JULIUS  :  German  pathologist ; 
born  at  Demmin,  Pomerania,  July  20,  1839;  died  in 
Lcipsic  Aug.  15,  1S84.  He  studied  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Wurzburg,  Marburg,  Greifswald,  and  Berlin, 
receiving  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Berlin  in  1861.  After 
taking  a  postgraduate  course  in  Prague,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  in  18G2,  where  he  practised  until  1864,  when 
he  took  service  as  surgeon  in  the  war  against  Den¬ 
mark.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  pathological  institute  of  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versity  under  Yircliow,  remaining  there  until  1868. 
During  this  time  he  published  several  articles  relating 
to  physiological  chemistry  and  histology,  but  finally 
turned  his  especial  attention  to  pathological  anat¬ 
omy.  In  1867  there  appeared  in  Virchow’s  44  Archiv 
fur  Patliologische  Anatomie  und  Pliysiologie  und 
filr  Klinische  Medizin”  (xli.)  Cohnheim’s  essay, 
“Ueber  Entztindung  und  Eiterung,”  which  made 
his  reputation  as  a  pathologist.  In  it  he  proved 
that  the  emigration  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  is 
the  origin  of  pus,  a  statement  which  produced  a 
great  revolution  in  pathology.  In  1868  Cohnheim 
was  appointed  professor  of  pathological  anatomy 
and  general  pathology  in  the  University  of  Kiel; 
and  four  years  later  (1872)  he  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Breslau  to  fill  a  similar  position.  His  work 
there  was  interrupted  in  the  winter  of  1873-74  by 
illness.  In  1S76  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
which  chair  lie  occupied  until  his  death. 

Cohnheim  was  the  first  to  use  the  now  universal 
method  of  freezing  fresh  pathological  objects  for 
examination;  he  also  first  demonstrated  nerve-ter¬ 
mination  in  44  Cohnheim’s  areas  ”  (polygonal  areas  in¬ 
dicating  the  cut  ends  of  muscle-columns,  seen  in  the 
cross-sections  of  striated  muscle-fiber) ;  he  was  the 


pioneer  in  the  theory  of  inflammation,  which  is  now 
universal^  accepted ;  and  his  researches  in  the  field 
of  pathological  circulation  and  the  causes  of  embo¬ 
lism  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  methods  of 
medical  treatment. 

Aside  from  his  literary  and  experimental  activity, 
Cohnheim  was  both  popular  and  successful  as  a 
teacher. 

Among  his  many  works  may  be  mentioned: 
“Ueber  die  Entztindung  Seroser  Haute,”  in  Vir¬ 
chow’s  “Archiv  fur  Patliologische  Anatomie  und 
Physiologic  und  fur  Klinische  Medizin,”  xxvii. ; 
“Zur  Kenntniss  der  Zuckerbildenden  Fermente,”  ib. 
xxviii. ;  “EinFall  von  Abscessen  in  Amyloid  Ent- 
arteten  Organen,”  ib.  xxxiii. ;  “Ueber  dieEndigung 
der  Muskelnerven,”  ib.  xxxiv.,  and  in  the  “Central- 
blatt  der  Medizinisehen  Wissenscliaften,”  1863; 
“  Ueber  den  Feineren  Bau  der  Quergestreiften  Mus- 
kelfasern,”  ib.  xxxiv.  (demonstration  of  the  “Cohn- 
lieimsclie  Muskelfelder  ”  by  freezing  fresh  muscles) ; 
“  Zur  Patliologischen  Anatomie  der  Trichinen-Krank- 
heiten,”  ib.  xxxvi. ;  “Ueber  die  Endigungder  Sensi- 
blen  Nerven  in  der  Hornhaut,”  ib.  xxxviii.  (demon¬ 
stration  of  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the 
cornea  through  treatment  with  clilorid  of  gold); 
“Ueber  Entztindung  und  Eiterung,”  ib.  xli.  (men¬ 
tioned  above);  “Ueber  Venose  Stauung,”  ib.  xli.; 
with  Bernhard  Friinkel,  “  Experimentelle  Unter- 
suchungen  liber  die  Uebertragbarkeit  der  Tuber- 
kulose  auf  Thiere,  ”  ib.  xlv. ;  “Untersuchungen  liber 
die  Embolischen  Processe,”  Berlin,  1872 ;  44  Neue  Un¬ 
tersuchungen  liber  die  Entztindung,”  ib.  1873; 
“Vorlesungen  liber  Allgemeine  Pathologie,”  ib. 
1877-80,  2d  ed.  1882 ;  44  Die  Tuberkulose  vom  Stand- 
punkt  der  Infectionslehre,”  Leipsic,  2d  ed.,  1881. 
His  collected  works  (“Gesammelte  Abliandlungen,” 
Berlin,  1885)  were  edited  by  E.  Wagner,  with  a  biog¬ 
raphy  by  Ktihne. 

Bibliography  :  Ponflck,  GecUichtnisrede  auf  Cohnheim , 

Breslau,  1884 :  Hirsch,  Biograph  isches  Lexicon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

1885 :  Pagel,  Biographischcs  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna.  1901. 

S.  F.  T.  H. 

COHNHEIM,  PAUL:  German  physician ;  bom 
at  Labes,  in  Pomerania,  Dec.  2,  1867.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Berlin,  Freiburg  in  Baden,  Tubingen,  and 
Wtirzburg,  being  graduated  from  the  last-named  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1S91.  He  settled  in  Berlin  as 
a  physician  the  same  year,  and  till  1899  was  assist¬ 
ant  physician  at  the  Boas  private  hospital.  Since 
1899  he  has  continued  in  practise  as  a  physician, 
treating  mainly  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Cohnheim  is  the  editor  of  the  yearly  literary  re¬ 
ports  in  “Archiv  fur  Verdauungs-Krankheiten.” 
Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biographischcs  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

COHNSTEIN,  ISIDOR :  German  gynecologist ; 
born  at  Gnesen,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia,  Aug.  1, 
1841;  died  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  July  25, 
1894.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Prague,  and  Heidelberg,  being  graduated  as  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1864.  In  1866  he  engaged  in  practise 
as  a  physician  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  university  as  pri vat-docent  in  1868.  Three  years 
later  he  gave  up  general  practise,  and  became  a 
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specialist  in  gynecology.  Resigning  liis  position  in 
the  university,  lie  in  1877  removed  to  Heidelberg, 
'where  lie  established  himself  as  a  gynecologist. 

Cohnstein  has  written  several  essays  and  books, 
especially  on  gynecology.  Among  these  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned:  “Ueber  den  Muskeltonus  ” 
(awarded  a  prize  by  the  Brussels  Academy) ;  “  Ueber 
Alte  Erstgebarende  ” ;  “  Ueber  ein  Neues  Perfora- 
tionsverfahren  ” ;  “Ueber  Vaginitis  Exfoliativa”; 
“Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe  ” ;  “Grundriss  der 
Gyuakologie.” 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  B iographisch es Lcxiko n ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

COIMBRA:  City  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Beira,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a 
“Juderia,”  or  Jewish  quarter,  now  called  “Corpo 
de  Deus.”  In  April,  1395,  the  prior  of  the  church 
in  Coimbra  and  several  of  the  clergy  broke  into  the 
Jewry  in  order  to  obtain  eggs  (for  Easter)  from 
the  Jews.  The  local  rabbi,  Solomon  Catalan,  the 
elder  Isaac  Passacom,  and  other  Jews  intimated  to 
the  priests  that  they  had  no  right  to  demand  eggs 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  living  in  the  street  set  apart 
for  them.  Upon  this  the  clericals  resorted  to  force, 
and  broke  into  the  house  of  a  Jew  named  Jacob 
Alfayate.  The  Jews  resisted  and  drove  the  im¬ 
portunate  clericals  out  of  the  ghetto.  The  king 
protected  them  from  further  annoyances  at  the 
hands  of  the  clergy. 

Coimbra,  the  seat  of  the  only  Portuguese  univer¬ 
sity,  at  which  many  Maranos  studied,  had  a  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
instituted  numerous  autos  da  fe  and  sentenced  many 
secret  Jews  to  life  imprisonment  or  to  be  burned 
alive.  Coimbra  was  the  birthplace  of  Moses  ibn 
Danon,  who  in  1510  wrote  a  Talmudic  work  at  Fez. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Gcsch.  der  Judcn  in  Portugal, 

pp.  34,  345  ct  seq.;  blendes  dos  Remedios,  OsJudeus  cm  Por¬ 
tugal,  p.  158.  Compare  Auto  da  Fjfi. 

Ct.  M.  K. 

COIN-MAKERS.  See  Minters. 

COINS,  COINAGE.  See  Numismatics. 

COLCHESTER :  County  town  of  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land.  Jews  are  first  mentioned  as  living  in  Col¬ 
chester  in  1185,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
involved  in  the  massacre  of  1190.  The  community 
was  evidently  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  ninth 
in  the  amount  of  its  contribution  toward  the  ransom 
of  Richard  I.  in  1194.  The  community  had  in  1220 
a  special  bailiff,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  taxes  imposed  upon  it.  In  1220  this  officer 
was  one  Benedict.  An  agreement  dated  1258,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Colchester  Jewry  in  Stockwell  street, 
was  transcribed  by  AY.  Bedwell  in  Roman  letters, 
from  which  it  was  re  transliterated  into  Hebrew  by 
Neubaucr  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  v.  247).  In  1267  a 
curious  incident  occurred  when  several  Jews  and 
Christians  were  involved  in  an  infringement  of  the 
forest  laws.  They  had  started  and  chased  a  doe  in 
the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colchester.  They 
were  severely  fined,  the  Jews  more  heavily  than  the 
others.  One  of  the  Jewish  offenders  escaped  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  returned  ten  years  later,  when  a  portrait  j 
of  him  was  drawn  upon  the  Forest  Roll  by  the  scribe  | 


who  had  described  his  offense  (see  Aaron,  Son  of 
tiie  Devil).  The  king  claimed  sole  jurisdiction 
over  the  Jewry  of  Colchester,  mid  when  he  granted 
the  castle  to  Guy  of  Roehfort,  he  reserved  the  right 
to  enter  the  town  and  hundred  of  Colchester  to 
search  for  Jews’  debts.  When  the  Jews  were  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1290,  nine  houses  and  a  “schola”  of  the 
Jewry  escheated  to  the  king,  from  which  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  community  of  Colchester  stood 
about  seventh  in  order  of  importance  at  that  time. 

Bibliography:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Colchester,  xiii.  118-125;  Jacobs, 

Jewish  Ideals ,  pp.  225-233. 

J. 

COLENSO,  JOHN  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of 
Natal  and  English  Biblical  critic;  born  at  St.  Aus¬ 
tell,  Cornwall,  Jan.  24,  1814;  died  Jan.  20,  1883. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
After  obtaining  liis  degree  Colenso  passed  some  time 
as  a  teacher  at  Harrow,  where  he  produced  his  well- 
known  school-books  on  arithmetic  and  algebra.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Natal  in  1853.  For  the  purposes 
of  his  mission  to  the  Zulus  he  mastered  their  lan¬ 
guage.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Zulu  grammar, 
and  translated  into  that  language  the  books  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  Exodus,  and  Samuel. 

During  the  course  of  his  translation  he  was  much 
troubled  by  inquiries  from  the  intelligent  Zulus 
whom  lie  used  as  interpreters  as  to  the  discrepancies 
in  the  different  narratives  contained  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  This  led  him  to  write  his  “Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined,”  of  which 
the  first  part  appeared  in  1862,  and  created  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  theological  world.  Colenso  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arithmetical  difficulties  attached  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Biblical  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fighting  men  (600,000)  who  left  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  since  this  number  assumes  a 
population  of  over  two  millions.  Colenso ’s  early 
studies  enabled  him  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  com¬ 
missariat  involved  in  the  movement  of  such  large 
numbers.  He  was  ultimately  led  to  deny  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  declare  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy.  1-Ie  was  deposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
for  heresy  in  1863,  but  the  act  of  deposition  Avas  not 
confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  Colenso  re¬ 
mained  Bishop  of  Natal  to  his  death. 

His  work,  the  later  parts  of  which  sIioav  consider¬ 
able  advance  on  the  somewhat  crude  views  expressed 
in  the  earlier  portions,  Avas  concluded  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  part  seven  in  1879.  He  Avas  for  a  long¬ 
time  the  solitary  English  representative  of  the  higher 
criticism,  and  Avas  thereby  exposed  to  much  oblo¬ 
quy.  The  Avell-knoAvn  “Speaker’s  Commentary” 
Avas  projected  mainly  in  order  to  combat  his  vicAVS. 
These  created  great  interest  in  JeAvisli  quarters, 
and  Avere  ansAvered  by  Dr.  H.  Adler  and  Dr.  A. 
Benisch. 

Bibliography  :  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  s.v. 

J. 

COLLAR  :  1.  A  rendering  in  Judges  viii.  26  of 
the  Hebrew  Avoid  nisyDJ-  In  the  other  passage  (Isa. 
iii.  19)  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  translated  “chains.” 
In  both  cases  the  Avord  is  used  in  the  enumeration 
of  ornaments:  in  Isaiah  of  the  Jewish  women,  and 
in  Judges  of  the  Midianite  kings.  The  root  (t]DJ) 
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means  “  to  drop,”  and  the  word  may  therefore  mean 
..  drops,”  “  pendants  from  the  ears,  ”  etc.  Targum  to 
,}  edges  renders  it  by  which  Jastrow,  s.v.,  trans¬ 

lates  “wreaths,”  “ crowns.”  Kashi,  as  is  his  wont, 
agrees  with  the  Targum;  understanding  by  it,  how¬ 
ever,  pendants  falling  upon  the  breast,  as  a  string 
of  pearls  (see  Kashi  on  Isa.  iii.  19,  where  he  inter- 
changes  trprj>  and  Kimlii,  starting  from 

the  root  “drop,”  finds  in  “natifali”  the  idea  “drop¬ 
per,”  which  he  interprets  to  mean  a  bottle  in  which 
perfume  was  carried,  and  from  which  it  was  dropped 
as  occasion  required.  Gersonides  agrees  with 
Kimhi. 

2.  A  rendering,  in  Job  xxx.  18,  of  the  Hebrew 
word  na  OSD)  where,  however,  the  translation  is 
scarcely  warranted.  The  reference  is  merely  to  an 
opening  for  the  head  in  a  garment,  and  does  not 
imply  the  elaborate  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
“collar”  (Ex.  xxviii.  32).  The  same  word  is  found 
in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  where  it  indicates  the  top  edge  of 
the  garment. 

e.  g.  ir.  B.  L. 


COLLEGES,  RABBINICAL.  See  Semi¬ 
naries,  Rabbinical. 

COLLINS,  CHARLOTTE  (Lottie):  Anglo- 
American  actress ;  born  in  London,  England,  about 
1865.  She  began  her  stage  career  at  the  age  of  five, 
when  she  made  her  debut  as  a  rope-dancer.  Haying 
lost  both  her  parents  while  still  a  child,  she  joined 
her  sisters,  Marie  and  Lizzie  Collins,  singing  and 
dancing  with  them  at  various  music-halls.  In  1890 
she  became  famous  for  the  song  entitled  “Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,”  which  she  introduced  at  the  Tivoli 
Music  Hall  in  London.  This  song  had  enormous 
success.  It  was  originally  a  boating-chant,  used 
by  sailors  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  In  1892  she 
was  engaged  by  Charles  Frohman  to  sing  in 
America. 


COLMAR  (German,  Kolmar)  :  Chief  town  of 
Upper  Alsace,  Germany,  on  the  Lauch  and  the 
Fecht.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Colmar  had  a  large  community  of  Jews,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  favor  of  the  municipal  authorities.  They 
occupied  a  special  q  uarter,  where  they  had  a  syna¬ 
gogue.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1279. 

In  1285  the  emperor  Rudolph  I.  besieged  Colmar, 
for  which  the  Jews  were  held  responsible  by  its  citi¬ 
zens,  who  declared  they  had  induced  Rudolph  to 
attack  the  city ;  the  Jews  were  accordingly  expelled. 
That  this  charge  was  groundless  can  be  seen  from 
Rudolph’s  subsequent  treatment  of  them.  MeiT  of 
Rothcnburg,  rabbi  of  Colmar,  passing  through  Ru¬ 
dolph’s  camp,  was  held  for  a  ransom  of  1,500 
marks.  He,  however,  forbade  his  flock  to  pay  such 
a  heavy  sum,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
prison. 

The  period  of  banishment  must  have  been  brief, 
for  several  years  later,  when  Adolph  of  Nassau, 
Rudolph’s  successor,  besieged  Colmar,  Jews  were 
among  the  defenders  of  the  city.  In  1292  the  Jews 
of  Colmar  were  accused  of  a  ritual  murder,  and  a 
riot  ensued,  in  which  many  Jews  lost  their  lives. 


More  fortunate  than  many  other  Alsatian  com- 
rnunities,  Colmar  escaped  the  persecutions  of  the 
hordes  of  Armleder,  who,  on  hearing 
Per-  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Louis 
seditions,  of  Bavaria,  raised  the  siege.  But  this 
relief  was  dearly  paid  for.  Louis  of 
Bavaria  handed  over  the  Jews  of  Colmar,  with  their 
possessions,  to  the  city  for  the  sum  of  200  marks. 
The  year  1348  was  fatal  to  the  community  of  Col¬ 
mar,  as  to  all  Alsatian  communities.  The  accusation 
of  having  caused  the  Black  Death  found  credence 
with  the  anti-Jewish  council  of  Colmar.  In  fact,  on 
Dec.  29,  1348,  the  city  council  announced  to  their 
fellows  of  Strasburg  that  one  Hegman  had,  under 


torture,  accused  Jacob,  the  cantor  of  the  synagogue 
of  Strasburg,  of  having  sent  him  the  poison  which 
he  had  put  into  the  wells  of  Colmar.  Thereupon 
the  Jews,  without  being  permitted  a  hearing,  were 
burned  outside  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  place 
where  the  auto  da  fe  occurred  is  still  known  as  the 
“  Judenlocli”  (Hole  of  the  Jew’s).  In  the  following 
year,  Charles  IV.  of  Germany  absolved  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Colmar  from  all  responsibility  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  his  “servi  camera?.  ” 

Jews  were  again  admitted  to  Colmar,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  King  Wenceslaus,  about  13 <5.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  the  latter  took  the  part  of  the  nobles  in 
their  quarrels  with  the  Alsatian  towns,  the  Jews  of 
Colmar  helped  to  defend  the  city,  and  refused  to 
pay  taxes  for  three  years  (1385-88).  They  were, 
therefore,  together  with  their  Christian  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Later  an 
arrangement  wras  made  between  the  city  and  the  em¬ 
peror,  relinquishing  to  the  former  the  Jewish  taxes 
for  a* period  of  ten  years;  whereupon  the  ban  was 
removed.  Wenceslaus,  however,  did  not  forget 
their  recalcitrance,  and  in  1392  annulled  all  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  against  their  Christian  debtors. 

During  the  reign  of  Robert  of  Bavaria  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  community  improved.  On  Sept.  28, 
1401,  he  granted  the  Jews  of  Colmar  a  renewal  of 
their  old  privileges.  But  the  hostility  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Colmar  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  many 
ways;  and  in  1437  the  council  secured  from  King 
Sigismund  an  edict  prohibiting  the  citizens  of  Col¬ 
mar  from  renting  or  selling  houses  to  Jews  without 
special  permission  from  the  mayor.  In  1468,  the 
council  made  changes  in  the  statutes  affecting  Jew  s, 
and  added  the  following  clauses : 

“  In  addition  to  the  yearlv  taxes,  the  Jews  shall  contribute  to 
the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortress,  and  give  New- 
Year  "ifts  to  the  mayor.  In  case  of  war  they  shall  pay  supple¬ 
mentary  taxes.  They  shall  remain  in  their  houses  during  Holy 
"Week,  Easter  and  the  feasts  of  Corpus  Christ!  and  Assumption. 
Only  unmarried  children  may  reside  with  their  parents,  and  no 
jew  shall  harbor  without  special  permission  any  foreign  core¬ 
ligionist.  Foreign  Jews  shall  pay,  on  entering  the  city,  a 
1  blappert 1  at  the  gate,  and  a  pfennig  to  the  gatekeeper.  If 
they  wish  to  pass  a  night  in  the  city,  they  shall  pay  oneshillmg. 
The  city  protects  the  Jews  only  from  persons  amenable  to  its 
tribunal.” 

At  tlie  end  of  1476  the  community  suffered  greatly 
at  the  bauds  of  the  Swiss  Confederates,  who,  on 
their  way  to  France,  plundered  the  JewTsand  com¬ 
mitted  many  acts  of  violence.  Moreover,  the  coun- 
cil  fearing  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  would 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Confederates  on  account 
of  the  Jews,  prohibited  the  latter  from  entering  the 
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city.  Tims  in  1478  onty  two  Jewish  families  were 
tolerated  there.  At  length  the  council  requested 
from  Maximilian  I.,  in  Dec.  1507,  per- 
Their  mission  to  banish  the  Jews  from  Col- 
Banish-  mar,  which  request  was  granted  in 

ment  of  1510  (Jan.  22).  In  vain  the  corn- 
1512.  muni ty  exerted  every  effort  to  secure 

the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment. 
All  that  it  obtained,  through  the  help  of  Josel  of 
Rosheim,  the  leader  of  the  Alsatian  Jews,  was  the 
postponement  of  enforcement  until  St.  George’s 
Day,  1512.  Thenceforth  all  Jews  who  came  to  Col¬ 
mar  for  purposes  of  trade  were  compelled  to  pay 
a  toll  and  to  wear  the  yellow  badge.  The  syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Colmar  were  pre¬ 
sented  b}r  Maximilian  to  his  secretary,  Jean  Spiegel 
of  Sehlettstadt.  The  cemetery,  however,  was  also 
used  by  the  Jews  in  the  seigniory  of  Ribeaupicrre. 
The  council  was  therefore  constrained  to  take  over 
both  the  cemetery  and  the  buildings  fonnerty  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jews,  paying  an  indemnity  to  both 
Jean  Spiegel  and  William  of  Ribeaupicrre. 

The  council  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  banished 
Jews  settled  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  came 
daily  to  Colmar  to  transact  business  with  its  citi¬ 
zens.  The  council  therefore  passed  a  law  prohib¬ 
iting  Jews  from  depositing  their  merchandise  with 
Christians.  On  Feb.  2,  1534,  the  council  passed 
another  law  forbidding  the  inhabitants,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  loss  of  citizenship,  to  harbor  Jews.  These 
laws  remaining  without  effect,  the  council  solicited 
and  obtained  from  Charles  V.  (April  25,  1541)  per¬ 
mission  to  forbid  them  from  entering  Colmar. 
Through  the  intervention  again  of  Josel  of  Rosheim 
the  imperial  chancelry,  a  month  later  (May  24, 1541), 
renewed  all  the  privileges  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  Jews  of  Colmar.  These  contradictory  enact¬ 
ments  became  the  occasion  of  litigation  between  the 
city  and  the  Jews,  lasting  eight  years,  the  Jews 
being  ultimately  defeated. 

Until  1691  no  Jew  set  foot  into  Colmar.  A  commu¬ 
nity,  however,  began  to  form  in  1789;  and  its  his¬ 
tory,  from  that  time  on,  differs  little  from  that  of 
other  communities  in  France  and  Ger- 
Recent  many.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
History,  system  of  consistories  (1808)  Colmar 
became  the  seat  of  one,  with  twenty- 
five  dependent  communities.  At  present  (1903)  Isi¬ 
dore  Weill  is  grand  rabbi  of  the  consistory.  The 
district  of  Colmar  includes  about  11,000  Jews.  There 
are  several  benevolent  societies,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  which  are  the  Societe  de  Patronage  des 
Jeunes  Israelites  and  the  Societe  des  Dames.  See 
Alsace. 

Bibliography  :  Mossmann,  Etude  sur  VHistoire  d-cs  Juifs  d 
Colmar ,  Colmar,  1866 ;  Sclieid,  Histoire  de  Juifs  d' Alsace, 
Paris,  1873 ;  idem,  Josel  et  la  Ville  de  Colmar ,  in  Rev.  EL 
Juives,  xiii.  70-74;  J.  Kracauer,  Proves  de  R.  Joselmann 
Contre  la  Ville  de  Colmar ,  ib.xix.  282-293;  Iteuss,  L' Alsace 
au  XVI P  Siecle. 

g.  I.  Be. 

COLOGNA,  ABRAHAM,  See  Abbaham  de 
Colog  x  a. 

COLOGNE  (German,  Koln  or  Coin;  Latin, 
Colonia  Agrippina) :  Chief  city  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  There  are  indications  that  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  existed  here  long  before  Christianity  had 


become  dominant.  The  first  official  document, 
however,  concerning  the  Jews  of  Cologne  dates 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  issued  a  decree 
(Dec.  11,  321)  abolishing  their  privilege  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  onerous  municipal  offices  (“  Codex  Tlieo- 
dosianus,”  iii.  16,  8).  Ilis  successors,  especially 
Theodosius  II.,  did  not  content  themselves  with  the 
withdrawal  of  old  privileges,  but  curtailed  the  civic 
rights  of  the  Jews.  Happily  for  the  Jews  of  Co¬ 
logne,  it  fell,  in  462,  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks; 
and  a  long  period  of  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the 
Jews  of  that  city  followed,  though  many  attempts 
were  made  by  the  fanatical  clergy  to  disturb  the  har¬ 
mony  and  interrupt  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians. 

In  881  the  Jewish  community  of  Cologne  ceased 
to  exist,  the  city  having  been  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  Norman  invaders.  It  was,  however,  soon  re¬ 
built,  and  under  the  wise  rule  of  the  archbishops, 
which  made  the  city  a  great  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  center,  a  prosperous  and  numerous  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  came  into  existence  during  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  accumulating  material  wealth  and  learning  in 
an  eminent  degree.  As  in  the  old  city,  the  Jews 
occupied  a  special  quarter,  situated  be- 
First  Be-  tween  the  city  hall  and  the  Church  of 
ginnings.  St.  Laureutius,  although  they  were 
allowed  to  reside  wherever  they  chose. 
They  had  a  synagogue  and  a  Talmudical  school, 
the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Ameam  of  May- 
ence. 

In  1010  a  new  and  richly  decorated  synagogue 
was  erected,  and  about  the  same  time  a  hospital 
(EHpH)  was  built  by  a  philanthropist  named  Eliakim 
ben  Mordecai.  The  community  was  administered 
hy  a  chief  rabbi,  officially  called  “episcopus  Judie- 
orum,  ”  who  was  elected  annually.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  council  of  twelve  dayjmnim,  whose  decisions 
had  legal  force.  Disputes  between  Christians  and 
Jews  had  to  be  decided  by  the  Jewish  council;  and 
in  grave  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  Jewish  coun¬ 
cil  was  incompetent  to  decide,  a  Jew  could  be  con¬ 
victed  only  on  evidence  corroborated  b}^  a  Jewish 
witness. 

The  Jews  were  engaged  in  all  branches  of  com¬ 
merce,  trading  especially  in  wool,  leather,  fur,  and 
jewelry.  They  were  also  allowed  to  hold  public 
offices;  and  many  a  Jew  was  entrusted  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  fellow  citizens  with  the  direction  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  Jew  named  Egeberth  exercised  the  functions  of 
burgomaster  of  the  parish  of  St.  Laurentius. 

This  golden  period  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  Co¬ 
logne  was  terminated  by  the  Crusades.  On  May  29, 
1096,  the  Jews  of  Cologne  were  informed  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Crusaders.  Being  well  aware  that 
they  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  pilgrims,  who 
delighted  in  the  spilling  of  Jewish  blood,  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  houses  of  their 
The  First  Christian  fellow  citizens,  who,  touched 
Crusade,  with  pity,  did  all  they  could  to  shield 
them.  The  following  day  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  on  entering  the  city,  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  pillaging  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  tear¬ 
ing  up  and  defiling  the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  Only 
two  Jews,  Mar  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  fell  victims  to 
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t}l.,ir  rage.  Both  had  refused  to  escape,  and  will- 
in  *dy  accepted  martyrdom.  Mar  Isaac  was  d lagged 
uAl  church,  and,  spitting  on  the  crucifix  held  up 
before  him,  was  there  killed. 

.Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  refugees  became 
uni  enable,  and  detection  was  feared  at  every  moment. 
Tiu>  archbishop,  Hermann  III.,  who  himself  shel- 
(-,-!•(  d'many  Jews  in  his  palace,  decided  to  send  them 
secretly  away,  to  be  housed  in  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages  of  his  diocese.  For  three  weeks  the 
unfortunate  Jews  remained  safely  in  their  new  hi¬ 
ding-places,  but  were  finally  discovered,  and  shared 
the 'fate  of  their  brethren  in  other  towns.  Many 
ended  their  lives  in  lakes  and  bogs,  following  the 
example  of  a  pious  man  named  Samuel  ben  Yehiel. 
Standing  in  the  water,  and  pronouncing  a  blessing, 
lie  killed  his  son;  and  his  assembled  coreligionists, 
while  intoning  the  “Shenm‘”  (“Hear,  O  Israel!”) 
threw  themselves  into  the  Rhine.  Yarious  “  Memor- 
b uclier  ”  preserve  the  names  of  a  great  numbei  of 
these  martyrs,  among  whom  were  several  proselytes; 
and  a  prayer  of  commemoration  is  recited  every  year 
at  Cologne  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  Pentecost. 

As  soon  as  the  horrors  of  the  Crusade  had  ceased 
the  community  was  reestablished  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  old  settlers  who  had  escaped  massacre,  and  it 
was  augmented  by  newcomers,  who  anticipated 
greater  security  at  Cologne,  as  the  Christian  citizens 
of  the  city  had  shown  themselves  compassionate 
toward  the  Jews.  Scarcely  had  fifty  years  passed 
in  relative  tranquillity  when  a  new 
The  Second  calamity  overtook  the  community. 
Crusade.  The  monk  Rudolph  arrived  at  Cologne  | 
(Aug.  1,  1146);  and  his  anti-Jewisli 
speeches  soon  bore  fruit.  Meanwhile  pilgrims  for 
the  Second  Crusade  commenced  to  gather ;  and  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  scenes  of  1096  was  to  he  apprehended. 
In  their  distress  the  Jews  addressed  themselves  to 
Archbishop  Arnold,  who  gave  them  the  castle  of 
Walkenburg  and  permission  to  defend  themselves 
with  arms.  As  long  as  they  remained  in  this  place 
of  refuge  they  were  safe;  but  as  soon  as  they  ven¬ 
tured  forth  the  pilgrims,  who  lay  in.  ambush, 
dragged  them  away  to  be  baptized,  torturing  and 
killing  those  that  resisted.  In  commemoration  of 
their  sufferings  during  the  Second  Crusade,  the 
community  of  Cologne  made  the  twenty-third  of 
Nisan  a  fast-day. 

After  the  departure  of  Rudolph  the  Jews  of  Co¬ 
logne  reoccupied  their  dwellings,  and  those  who 
had  under  compulsion  nominally  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  resumed  their  status  and  places  as  Jews. 
But  other  disastrous  effects  of  the  Crusades  soon 
followed.  Besides  the  great  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  many  communities,  the  traffic  between  Europe 
and  the  East,  hitherto  almost  wholly  controlled  b}r 
Jewish  merchants,  passed  rapidly  into  the  hands  of 
Christian  competitors,  and  Jews  were  soon  forbidden 
to  engage  in  any  commercial  pursuit.  Nor  were 
they  able  to  practise  handicrafts,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  gilds,  which  excluded  Jews  from 
membership.  The  only  means  of  livelihood  left  to 
them,  that  of  money-lending,  entailed  the  ill  will  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Cologne  from  the  Second 
Crusade  to  tlieir  banishment  were,  as  everywhere 


else,  perpetual  renewals  of  privileges — dearly  paid 
for  and  almost  immediately  revoked— and  period¬ 
ical  outbursts  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
populace. 

Under  Archbishop  Reinald  (1157-67)  the  Jews  of 
Cologne  were  regarded  as  “servi  camera,”  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  so-called  protec¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  was  here  an  excuse  for  ex¬ 
tortion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  archbishops  of  Cologne  acquired  temporal  power 
over  the  diocese;  and  the  protection  of  the  Jews  in 
other  words,  the  levying  of  taxes— was  transferred 
by  the  emperor  to  the  prelates.  The  Jews  had  now 
to  pay,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  10  marks  and  6 
pounds  of  pepper.  But  the  archbishops  understood 
how  to  extract  additional  taxes.  Thus,  the  false 
accusation  that  a  rich  Jewish  merchant  and  a  labbi, 
called  Abrahams,  had  tendered  to  a  saleswoman  base 
coin  in  payment  for  their  purchases,  compelled 
the  community,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  pay 
to  Archbishop  Philip  von  Heinsberg  180  marks. 
Philip,  however,  carried  extortion  so  far  that  he 
was  subsequently  called  to  account  by  the  empeior 
Frederick  Barbarossa. 

An  exception  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  that  of  Engel¬ 
bert  von  Berg  (1216-22).  As  provost  of 
Bishop  the  Dorn  he  had  shown  his  kindly 
Engelbert,  feeling  toward  the  Jews  by  presenting 
them  in  1212  with  five  acres  of  land 
for  the  enlargement  of  tlieir  cemetery.  Under  his 
rule  the  Jews  were  really  protected,  and  this  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  special  taxes.  A  noble  who  had 
robbed  and  killed  a  Jew  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Engelbert.  During  the  struggles  between  the 
municipality  of  Cologne  and  Archbishop  Conrad  von 
Hoclistaden  (1232-61),  the  Jews  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  courage  in  defending  the  city  against 
the  archi episcopal  troops.  The  municipality  showed 
its  gratitude  by  including  them  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  March,  1252.  A  month  later  (April  27) 
Conrad  granted  the  Jews  a  special  privilege  for  two 
years. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  gen¬ 
erally  grew  worse  from  year  to  year;  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Cologne  was  largely  increased  by  refu¬ 
gees  from  neighboring  towns.  The 
Thirteenthi  consequence  was  renewed  trouble  and 
Century,  violence.  Thus  in  1266  (June  15),  on 
a  charge  of  having  furnished  arms  to 
the  invading  Mongols  and  Tatars,  the  community 
had  to  mourn  twelve  additional  martyrs,  including 
Rabbi  Isaac  hen  Simson.  Whenever  possible,  the 
archbishops,  for  whom  the  Jews  were  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source  of  revenue,  quelled  the  popular  out¬ 
breaks,  and  the  Jews  were  safer  at  Cologne  than 
elsewhere  in  Germany.  In  the  same  year  a  new 
privilege  was  granted,  modeled  on  that  of  1252,  hut 
with  several  additional  clauses,  and  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  stipulations:  that  no  execution  should  take 
place  in  or  near  the  Jews’  cemetery;  that  a  foreign 
jew  might  he  buried  therein;  that  Jews,  whenceso¬ 
ever  they  might  come,  should  not  pay,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  archbishop,  higher  taxes  than  Chris¬ 
tians;  the  archbishop  should  not  tolerate  in  the  city 
of  Cologne  any  Cauwercini  or  Christian  usurers. 
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These  clauses  were  engraved  on  stone  tablets  in  the 
wall  of  the  treasury  of  the  Dom. 

Archbishop  Wicbold  (1297-1304)  renewed  the  priv¬ 
ilege  in  1302  for  the  sum  of  1.200  marks  and  a  yearly 
payment  of  60  marks,  in  addition  to  an  existing 
payment  of  1,600  shillings  to  the  municipality. 

In  1849  the  sweeping  accusation  that  the  Jews 
had  caused  the  Black  Death  by  poisoning  the  wells 
and  the  rivers,  stirred  the  cver-ready  populace  to 
violence.  The  municipality,  be  it  said  to  its  honor, 
did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  im- 
The  Black  pending  catastrophe,  assuring  the  in- 

Death..  habitants  that  the  plague  was  a  pun¬ 
ishment  from  God.  It  even  encouraged 
the  municipality  of  Strasburg,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  burgomaster  of  that  city,  to  stand  by  the 
Jews.  But  all  these  exhortations  were  of  no  avail: 
the  executioners 
would  not  let 
slip  their  prey. 

Seeing  that  es¬ 
cape  was  hope¬ 
less,  the  elders 
of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  in  a  council 
held  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew’s  Day,  de¬ 
cided  that,  in 
case  of  an  attack, 
instead  of  being 
d  r  a  g  g  e  d  to 
church  for  com- 
pulsory  bap¬ 
tism,  they  would 
set  tire  to  their 
houses  and  die 
with  their  wives 
and  children  in 
the  flames.  They 
had  not  long  to 
wait.  On  St. 

Bartholomew’s 
Day  (Aug.  24, 

1349)  the  Jewish 
quarter  was  at-  . 
tacked;  fire 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  it,  and 
the  whole  community  perished.  It  remained  only  for 
the  authorities  to  dispose  of  the  spoils;  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made,  in  1350,  between  the  archbishop  and 
the  municipality  by  which  the  former  secured  the 
possessions  of  the  victims. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  there  were  no  Jews  in 
Cologne.  The  first  new  settlers  were  one  Scliaaf 
and  his  son-in-law,  who  had  to  pay  1,000  gulden  for 
admission  to  the  city.  It  was  agreed  that  each  fam¬ 
ily  admitted  should  pay  100  gulden  for  protection. 
Fourteen  families  settled  in  the  year  1372,  paying 
together  2, 000  gulden  for  admission  and  1,150  gulden 
annually  for  protection.  In  1372  Archbishop  Fred¬ 
erick  III.,  in  return  for  a  yearly  payment  of  70 
marks,  granted  privileges  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessors.  The  old  cemetery  near  Severinsgate 
was  restored  to  the  community ;  and  on  St.  Thomas’ 
Day,  in  the  following  year,  the  municipality  issued 


a  letter  of  protection,  in  which  it  acknowledged  ! lie 
benefits  derived  from  the  Jews. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  began  to  acquire  houses 
in  the  Judengasse,  Botengasse,  and  Burgerstrasse. 
A  part  of  their  old  sy  nagogue  was  restored  to  them; 
and  in  1372  they  acquired  the  remainder.  But  this 
relatively  happy  state  of  affairs  did  not  last.  The 
increasing  influence  of  the  Domini- 
Expulsion  cans,  who  had  established  their  liead- 
Through  quarters  at  Cologne— a  center  of  the 
the  Hussite  movement — showed  itself  in 

Dominicans  the  enactment,  in  1404,  of  laws  pre¬ 
in  1426.  scribing  special  garments  for  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  municipality, 
weary  of  the  struggle  against  the  archbishops,  who 
illegally  arrested  Jews  whenever  they  needed  money, 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  remove  the 

cause  of  the  dis¬ 
cord,  and  there¬ 
fore  refused,  in 
1426,  to  renew 
the  Jewish  privi¬ 
leges.  The  Jews 
had  to  leave  the 
city,  and  thence¬ 
forth  were  not 
allowed  even  to 
pass  a  night  in 
Cologne.  Their 
synagogue  was 
converted  into 
a  chapel,  which 
still  exists  under 
the  name  of 
“  Bathscapelle.” 

Though  Co¬ 
logne  had  ceased 
to  be  a  home  for 
Jews,  it  v  e- 
mained  during 
the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries  the  center 
of  an  anti -Jew¬ 
ish  movement. 
Thence  arose  the 
crusades  against 
Jewish  books;  and  baptized  Jews  like  Victor  of 
Carben  and  John  Pfefferkorn  found  it  a  fertile 
field  for  their  anti- Jewish  propaganda.  Reuchlin 
encountered  there  his  bitterest  enemies,  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  who  converted  the  inhabitants  of  the  once 
liberal  city  into  a  bigoted  mob.  Even  after  the 
Protestant  reform  movement  had  triumphed,  Col¬ 
ogne  remained  the  citadel  of  the  reactionary  spirit. 
Jews  of  neighboring  towns  had  the  greatest  clifli- 
culty  in  obtaining  permission  to  stay  in  the  city 
even  for  twenty-four  hours.  Not  until  1798,  when. 
Cologne  became  a  part  of  the  French  republic, 
were  its  gates  opened  to  Jews. 

In  1798  Joseph  Isaac  Stern  of  Miililheim  and  his 
family,  availing  themselves  of  the  declaration  of  the 
new  government  that  each  one  was  responsible 
to  his  own  conscience  for  his  religious  belief,  set¬ 
tled  in  Cologne  as  French  citizens.  Four  years  later 
seventeen  other  families,  including  that  of  Solomon 


Hebrew  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  Cologne  Jews. 

(From  the  “  Judenschreinbuch  ”  of  the  thirteenth  century.) 
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Oppenlieim,  selected  Cologne  for  tlieir  abode.  A 
community  was  then  formed  and  the  statutes  were 
drafted ;  but  it  increased  veiy  slowly, 
Be-  especially  when  Cologne  in  1815  was 
admission,  annexed  to  Prussia.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  thirty  families;  and 
this  number  increased  but  little  in  the  following 
twenty  years. 

In  1820  the  government  charged  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  Solomon  Oppenlieim  and  Solomon  Mar¬ 
cus  Cohen,  with  the  supervision  of  the  Jewish  prim¬ 
ary  school,  in  which  Joshua  Schloss,  Elkan  Levi, 
Joseph  Gottsclialk,  and  Marcus  Manulieimer  were 
successively  the  teachers.  The  school  was  then  at¬ 
tended  by  thirty  pupils.  In  1848  the  community 
consisted  of  forty-six  families,  and  was  included  in 


Synagogue  at  Cologne. 

(After  a  photograph.) 

the  rabbinate  of  Bonn,  to  which  it  contributed  a 
yearly  payment  of  180  to  140  thalers.  It  took  the 
leadership  in  the  struggle  for  Jewish  emancipation 
in  Germany.  In  1847  it  summoned  the  Rhenish 
communities  to  a  general  assembly ;  and  its  leader, 
the  municipal  councilor  Abraham  Oppenlieim,  was 
sent  to  Berlin  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
several  impending  anti-Jewish  laws. 

With  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  German y 
the  community  increased,  and  in  1854  Dr.  Israel 
Schwarz  was  nominated  rabbi.  In  1867  a  beautiful 
synagogue,  erected  in  the  Glockengasse  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Abraham  von  Oppenlieim,  was  consecrated. 
In  1876  the  seminary  for  teachers,  founded  at  Dlis- 
seldorf  in  1867,  was  transferred  to  Cologne  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Plato,  rabbi  of  the 
Orthodox  congregation  ‘Adat  Yeshurun,  until  his 
death  in  1902 ;  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  in 
1899,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  both  the 
state  and  the  municipality.  The  liberal  congrega¬ 
tion  lias  two  rabbis,  Dr,  S.  Frank,  who,  in  1876,  suc¬ 


ceeded  Rabbi  Israel  Schwarz,  and  the  recently  nomi¬ 
nated  Dr.  Ludwig  Rosenthal. 

At  present  (1902)  the  community  numbers  about 
10,000  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  all  branches  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  many  of 
Institu-  them  follow'  the  liberal  professions, 
tions  and  The  community  maintains  numerous 
Societies,  benevolent  societies,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  :  an  asylum  for 
sick  and  old ;  Der  Philanthropist,  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  arts  and  handicrafts;  Quelle  des 
Heiles,  for  the  relief  of  needy  tradesmen ;  Gemilut 
Hasadim,  for  lending  without  interest;  Semikut 
Dal li m,  founded  in  1849;  Kotnot  Or,  for  furnishing 
clothing  to  children  of  the  poor;  Armenverein,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  Frauenverein,  founded  in 
1820;  and  Waisenstiftung,  founded  in  1S78. 

Among  the  recently  erected  institutions  are:  B’nai 
BTitli  Rheinlandloge;  an  institute  for  training  Jew¬ 
ish  female  nurses;  a  society  for  the  study  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature ;  a  children’s  settlement;  and 
Das  Judische  Lehrlingsheim,  a  home  for  Jewish 
apprentices.  The  Ceutral-Komitee  der  Zionist-Yer- 
einigung  fur  Deutschland  has  its  seat  in  Cologne. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Cologne  was  a  center  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning,  and  the  “  wise  of  Cologne  ”  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  rabbinical  literature.  A  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Talmudical  authorities  of  that  city 
was  their  liberality.  Many  a  liturgical  poem  which 
still  has  a  place  in  the  Ashkenazic  ritual  was  com¬ 
posed  by  poets  of  Cologne.  The 
Dis-  names  of  many  rabbis  and  scholars 
tin  gui  shed  have  been  preserved:  the  legendary 
Cologne  Amram,  traditional  founder  of  the 
Jews.  Talmudic  school  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury;  R.  Jacob  ben  Yakkar,  disciple  of 
Gerson  Meor  lia-Golali  (1050) ;  the  liturgist  Eliakim 
ben  Joseph;  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  (1070-1152),  the 
chronicler  of  the  First  Crusade ;  the  poet  Eliezer  ben 
Simson,wlio,  together  with  the  last  named,  took  part 
in  the  famous  assembly  of  French  and  German  rabbis 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  the  Tosa- 
fist  Samuel  ben  Natronai  and  his  son  Mordecai ;  the 
liturgist  Joel  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  (d.  1200);  Uri  ben 
Eliakim  (middle  of  the  twelf  til  century);  R.  Eliakim 
ben  Judah;  Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn  (b.  1132),  the 
chronicler  of  the  Second  Crusade.  The  last  lost  at 
Cologne,  in  1171,  his  son  Eliakim,  a  promising  youth, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  street.  His  tombstone  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  Cologne. 

Among  the  rabbis  and  scholars  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century  were:  Eliezer  ben  Joel  lia-Levi;  Uri  ben 
Joel  ha-Levi;  Jehiel  ben  Uri,  father  of  R.  Asher; 
Isaac  ben  Simson  (martyred  in  1266);  Isaac  ben 
Abraham,  brother  of  the  Tosafist  Simson  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  of  Sens  (martyred  in  1266  at  Sinzig) ;  R.  Isaiah 
ben  Nehemiah  (also  martyred  in  1266  at  Sinzig); 
the  liturgist  Eliezer  ben  Hayyim ;  Hayyim  ben 
Jehiel  (d.  1314)  and  Aslier  ben  Jeliiel  (b.  c.  1250;  d. 
1327);  Yakkar  ben  Samuel  ha-Levi;  Reuben  ben 
Ilezekiali  of  Boppard ;  Abraham  ben  Samuel ;  Judah 
benMeir;  Samuel  ben  Joseph ;  Hayyim  ben  Shaltiel; 
Nathan  ben  Joel  ha-Levi;  Jacob  Azriel  ben  Asher 
ha-Levi;  MeVr  ben  Moses;  Eliezer  ben  Judah  ha- 
Kohen,  most  of  whom  are  known  as  commentators 
on  the  Bible. 
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The  rabbis  and  scholars  of  the  fourteenth  century 
include:  Samuel  ben  Menahem,  Talmudist  and  litur- 
gist;  Jedidiali  ben  Israel,  disciple  of  MeiTof  Rotlien- 

burg ;  and  JNIordecai  ben  Samuel.  These  three  are 

called  in  the  municipal  sources  “  GottsclialK, ” 
“Moyter,”  and  “Susskind.”  The  rabbi  who  offici¬ 
ated  at  the  time  of  the  banishment  was  Jekutliiel 
ben  Moses  Moln  ha-Levi  (Pruno  Susskind). 

Bibliography:  Hirsch,  in  Jcsclmrun,  xiii.  338 ;  Wallraf,  Bci- 
triigc  zur  Gcscli.  der  Stadt  Koln,  Cologne,  1818;  Ennen, 
Gcscli.  tier  Stadt  Coin ,  Cologne,  1863-71);  Hoeniger,  Das 
Judcn-Sclireinbucli  dev  Laurenzpfarre  zu  Koln ,  Berlin, 
1S8S ;  Nenbauer  and  Stern,  Hcbrdisclie  Berichte  liber  die 
Judcnvcrfolgung  Wiihrcnd  der  Kreuzzllge;  Salfeld,  Mar- 
tyrolugium,  pp.  247,  255,  267,  272,  286;  Aronius,  Rcgcstcn, 
s.v. ;  Stobbe,  Die  Judcn  in  Deutschland  Walircnddcs  MU- 
tclalters ,  pp.  8S  ct  seq .:  Griitz,  Gcscli.  vi.  106  ct  scq.;  Brisch, 
Gesch.  der  Judcn  in  Koln  und  Umgebung ,  Miilbeim-a.- 
R.,  1879. 

E.  c.  I.  Bit. 

COLOMBIA.  See  United  States  of  Colombia. 
COLON.  See  Panama. 

COLON,  JOSEPH  B.  SOLOMON  :  The  fore¬ 
most  Talmudist  of  Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  born  probably  at  Chambery, 
Savoy,  about  1420;  died  at  Padua  1480.  Colon 
(whose  name  is  probably  identical  with  the  French 
“eolombe,”  dove)  belonged  to  the  scholarly  family 
of  the  Trabots,  who  emigrated  from  France  to  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  teachers  of  the  boy 
were  his  father — himself  an  eminent  Talmudist — 
and  a  certain  Mordecai  b.  Nathan.  Colon  left  his 
home  at  an  early  age — not,  however,  as  Griitz  says 
(“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  viii.  253),  in  consequence  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Savoy,  which  took  place 
in  1471.  For  a  time  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
was  forced  to  gain  his  living  by  teaching  children. 

About  1469  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Pieve  de  Sacco, 
in  Venetian  territory,  whence  he  went  to  Mestre, 
near  Venice.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
pupil  of  Israel  Isserlein,  and  was  influenced  by  him 
in  favor  of  the  German  Talmudists.  Subsequently 
Colon  was  rabbi  at  Bologna  and  Mantua,  and  he 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Messer  Leon,  both 
being  banished  by  the  authorities.  Thereupon  lie 
was  made  a  rabbi  at  Pavia,  and  there  he  became  the 
center  of  Talmudic  learning  in  Italy.  At  the  same 
time  Colon’s  decisions  in  civil  as  well  as  religious 
questions  were  sought  from  far  and  wide — from  Ger¬ 
man  cities,  such  as  Ulm  and  Nuremberg,  as  well  as 
from  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  novelke  on  the  Talmud  and  on  the 
legal  codex  (Add)  of  Moses  of  Coucy;  but  the  re- 
sponsa,  collected  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law 
Gershon  and  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Hayya  Meir  b. 
David,  are  all  that  have  been  printed  of  Colon’s  works 
(ed.  princeps,  Venice,  1519;  several  later  editions). 

Colon’s  responsa,  which  are  among  the  classical 
productions  in  this  field  of  rabbinical  literature,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  great  influence  on  the  devel* 
His  opmentof  rabbinical  law.  One  of  the 
Kesponsa.  most  important  was  his  responsum 
No.  1,  in  which  he  decided  that  no 
one  could  be  forced  to  take  a  case  to  an  outside  court 
when  there  was  a  court  in  the  place  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  QnnA)  was  living;  for  it  often  happened 
that  rich  people  took  their  cases  to  foreign  rabbis  in 
order  to  make  the  poor  surrender.  His  responsum 
No.  4,  addressed  to  the  congregation  of  Regensburg, 


is  also  highly  important.  A  number  of  Jews  of  that 
community  having  been  falsely  accused,  and  a  sum 
of  money  having  to  be  raised  for  their  ransom,  the 

surrounding-  places  and  neighboring  communities 

refused  to  contribute,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it 
was  a  question  of  paying  a  fixed  tax  instead  of 
making  voluntary  contributions.  Colon  decided 
that  the  communities  in  question  could  not  refuse 
to  pay  their  share,  since  the  same  false  accusation 
(^13^3)  might  be  made  against  them  also,  and  if  the 
accused  in  this  case  were  proved  innocent  and  ran¬ 
somed,  they  would  then  be  safe  from  danger. 

In  his  responsa  Colon  endeavored  not  only  to  de¬ 
cide  the  case  in  hand,  but  to  establish  general  princi¬ 
ples  according  to  which  similar  or  related  cases  might 
be  decided.  In  addition  to  an  astonishing  range  of 
reading  in  the  entire  rabbinical  literature,  Colon  dis¬ 
plays  a  critical  insight  into  the  treatment  of  the 
Talmud  that  is  remarkable  for  his  time.  This  is  all 
the  more  noteworthy  since  he  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  German  Talmudists,  which  pre¬ 
ponderated  in  northern  Italy.  Colon’s  great  self- 
confidence  is  remarkable;  he  paid  little  attention  to 
Jacob  ben  Asher’s  “Turim,”  even  then  considered 
the  most  authoritative  law  codices;  and  he  cared  as 
little  for  mere  custom  (Responsa,  No.  161,  end).  He 
had,  besides,  an  inflexible  regard  for  right  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  never  stopped  to  consider  persons.  This 
becomes  especially  evident  in  the  sharp  yet  duly  re¬ 
spectful  manner  in  which  he  reproved  Israel  Bruna, 
the  foremost  Talmudist  of  Germany  of  his  time, 
when  the  latter  presumed  to  act  as  judge  in  a  certain 
dispute,  though  he  was  himself  one  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  of  Colon’s  stamp  should 
sometimes  be  carried  too  far  in  ’  his  zeal  for  truth 
and  justice;  and  this  happened  in  his  dispute  with 
Capsali,  the  hakam-bashi  of  Turkey.  Having  been 
falsely  informed  by  an  emissary  (“meshullah  ”)  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  that 
His  Capsali  was  very  lax  in  divorce  de- 

Dispute  cisions,  that  he  had  declared  that  the 

with  betrothed  (nD’HN)  of  a  man  who  had 
Capsali.  become  converted  to  Christianity 
should  be  considered  as  single,  and 
that  he  had  declared  an  engagement  (p&ynp)  void 
because  it  had  not  been  entered  into  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  community,  Colon,  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  marriage  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  any  individual  rabbi,  wrote  three 
letters  (Resp.  Nos.  83,  84,  85)  to  the  president  and 
leaders  of  the  community  of  Constantinople,  threat¬ 
ening  to  place  Capsali  under  the  ban  if  he  did  not 
recall  his  decisions  and  do  public  penance ;  and  at 
the  same  time  making  it  understood  that  in  no  case 
would  Capsali  ever  again  be  alloAved  to  fill  the  office 
of  rabbi  (Resp.  No.  83).  This  decree  of  an  Italian 
rabbi  pronounced  against  a  Turkish  colleague  was 
an  unprecedented  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  provoked  the  righteous  indignation 
of  the  Constantinople  community — all  the  more 
as  it  proved  to  rest  upon  a  groundless  and  vulgar 
calumny.  Capsali,  conscious  of  having  been  ma¬ 
ligned,  did  not  mince  matters  in  answering  Colon’s 
letters ;  and  a  bitter  discussion  arose  between  the  two 
men,  in  which  the  leading  rabbis  of  Germany,  Italy, 
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m(  the  Orient  took  part.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Colon  that  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced  that  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,  and  so  had  done 

in  justice  to  the  lialcam  l>aslii,  lae  did.  not  liesitate  to 

mak(‘  amends.  On  his  death-bed  lie  commissioned 
his  son  Perez  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  ask,  in  his 
lather’s  name,  the  forgiveness  of  Capsali. 


Hi  nr  roGRAi’HY :  Friinkel,  in  Litteraturhl.  d.  Orients,  1848,  pp. 
WvSSs  37U-384;  Fnenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael ,  PP-  502-503 :  Grate, 
'(irsch  3d  ed.,  viii.,  passim  ;  Giidemann,  Gcscli.  dcs  Erzieh- 
„m/,s  iccseiis  und  dcr  Cultur  dcr  Jndcn  in  Deutschland, 
PI  >240-251;  Gross,  Gallia  Jndaica,  pp.  221-223;  Zunz ,Z.  G . 
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PFHJODICALS. 

COLONNE,  JULES  EDOUAED :  French 
musician;  born  at  Bordeaux  July  23,  1838.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  harmony  and  for  the 
violin.  He  gave  up  a  position  as  first  violinist  at 
the  Grand  Opera  in  order  to  found  the  Association 
Artistique  des  Concerts  du  Cliatelet  in  1874.  By 
these  concerts  Colonne  popularized  the  works  of 
Berlioz,  whose  “L’Enfauce  du  Christ,”  “Les  Tro- 
vens.”  and  especially  “La  Damnation de  Faust,” the 
one  hundredth  performance  of  which  was  given 
in  1808,  were  frequently  rendered.  He  also  gave 
prominence  to  the  works  of  the  younger  French 
composers,  such  as  Massenet,  Dubois,  Lalo,  Vincent 
d’Yudy,  as  well  as  to  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
composers. 

The  Association  Artistique  des  Concerts  du  Chate- 
let,  well  known  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  “  Com 
certs  Colonne,”  won  signal  success.  Colonne  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  official  concerts  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1878.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  Opera,  his  initial  performance 
being  in  “Lohengrin.”  At  the  Exposition  of  1900 
lie  conducted  the  concerts  in  “  Old  Paris.”  Colonne 
has  given  many  successful  concerts  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  has  also  introduced  to  France,  through  the 
medium  of  his  association,  the  most  prominent  of 
contemporary  German  conductors,  like  Siegfried 
Wagner,  Mottl,  etc.  Colonne  is  an  officer  of  the 
Lemon  of  Honor, 

s  M.  Bl. 


COLOPHON :  An  inscription  or  device  placed 
at  the  end  of  books,  generally  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  title,  the  writer’s  or  the  printer’s  name, 
the  date,  and  the  place  of  printing.  Originally  the 
certificate  of  the  illuminator,  it  was  used  by  the 
early  printers  to  attest  that  the  work  had  been  done 
by  a  reputable  man  and  in  a  reputable  manner. 
Early  prints  attempted  only  to  reproduce  faithfully 
the  manuscripts.  As  these  at  times  had  neither  title- 
page  nor  colophon,  some  of  the  earliest  prints  are 
wanting  in  both.  This  is  true  of  such  early  Hebrew 
prints  as  the  editio  princeps  of  Maimonides’  “Mish- 
lieh  Torah  ”  and  Jacob  b.  Aslier’s  “  Turim  ”  (Soncino, 
c.  1490).  In  the  “Dikduk  ”  of  Elijah  Levita  (Isny, 
1542)  a  poem  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  colophon. 
In  other  works  the  colophon  is  extremely  short,  con¬ 
taining  simply  the  word  Dfl  (“It  is  ended  ”);  or  pN 
lyi  |DK,  as  in  Nahmanides’  “Perusli  ha-Torali  ” 
(before  1480);  or  (D^y  nt>nn  =)j6n  Dn 
(“  Finished  and  ended !  Praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  the 


world !  ”),  as  at  the  end  of  the  editio  princeps  of  the  He¬ 
brew  version  of  Avicenna’s  “  Canon  ”  (Naples,  1491). 

In  the  course  of  time  colophons  grew  in  length, 
practically  taking  tlie  place  of  tlie  modern  title- 
page.  But  even  wlien  Hie  Hebrew  title-page  grew 

in  size  and  completeness  the  colophon  was  still 
used,  and  either  duplicated  or  supplc- 
Substitutes  mented  the  information  given  in  the 
for,  or  title-page.  The  colophons  were  used 
Sup-  to  extol  the  merits  of  the  book  as  well 
plements  as  the  excellence  of  its  typography, 
to,  Title-  Characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  colo- 
Page.  phons  is  the  religious  character  im¬ 
parted  to  them  by  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  God  that  the  work  had  been  happily  com¬ 
pleted,  or  a  prayer  that  those  who  had  assisted 
might  be  spared  to  do  similar  work  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  hope  of  the  restoration  of  Palestine, 
and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  often  finds  ex¬ 
pression  also.  In  the  Soncino  (1485)  edition  of  the 
“Tkkarim”  Isaiah  ii.  3  is  curiously  changed  into 
“  From  Zion  goes  forth  the  Law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Soncino,”  eulogistic  of  the  printer’s  pro¬ 
fession.  These  colophons,  which  often  mention  the 
“ printer ”  (D'ETID  or  ppi nD),  the  “superintendent  of 
the  printing-office  ”  (DISnn  bv  3SJ). tlie  “  typesetter  ” 
(ppm  YtDD,  01*  “1TBD1  Y1D1D),  give  us  valuable 
information  which  can  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
The  colophon  to  Kimhi’s  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (1477)  states’ that  300  copies  of  the  book 
were  printed.  The  word  a\Sl  is  first  used  for 
“print”  in  the  colophon  of  the  Ferrara  (1477)  edition 
of  Gersonides  on  Job.  Steinsclineider  states  that  the 
oldest  book  containing  such  a  notice  is  the  “  Leslion 
Limmudim”  (Constantinople,  1542)  ;  but  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  Alfasi  (1509)  contains  one  also. 

The  Constantinople  prints  are  noted  for  their  long 
colophons.  Those  in  the  early  Venice  prints  are 
shorter,  probably  because  most  of  the  printers  were 
Christians.  Many  of  the  early  Italian  prints,  how¬ 
ever,  do  contain  lengthy  colophons.  Thus  the 
“  Mahzor  ”  of  Castel-Maggiore  (14S6)  contains,  after 
the  usual  ending,  “  Ended  and  finished.  Praise  he 
to  the  Lord  of  the  world,”  a  very  long  account 
of  the  book  itself,  stating  where  the  printing 
was  commenced  and  where  it  was  finished,  with 
verses  interspersed.  This  is  followed  by  an  invo¬ 
cation.  The  “Seder  Tefillot”  (Mantua,  155S)  has  a 
long  colophon  giving  the  date  and  place,  and  the 
name  of  the  ruler  (“  Our  Lord,  Duke  William  Gon- 
zago”)of  the  country  in  which  the  city  was  situ¬ 
ated,  the  names  of  all  those  who  took 
Additions  part  in  the  work,  and  ends  with  “  For 
to  the  sake  of  His  mercy  may  He  make 
Colophons,  us  worthy  to  produce  very  many 
books  and  to  exalt  the  Law.  Amen.” 
The  date  was  often  given  in  a  Chronogram.  The 
first  edition  of  the  “  Yosippon”  contains  a  long  colo¬ 
phon,  in  which  the  editor,  Abraham  Conti,  gives  an 
account  of  himself ;  this  is  followed  b}r  the  real  epi¬ 
logue  of  the  work,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  distich  giv¬ 
ing  his  name  and  the  date,  the  initial  letters  of  the 
last  line  being  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the 
printer’s  name.  Where  a  work  was  printed  in  sev¬ 
eral  volumes,  each  volume  is  apt  to  have  a  colophon 
of  its  own.  Thus  in  the  Bologna  “Mahzor”  (1540) 
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tlie  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  is  in 
verse,  commencing  “  Finished  is  the  first  part ;  Praise 
be  to  the  Lord  of  the  world  it  is  then  followed  by 
the  wish  that  the  printer  may  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
mence  the  second  volume.  Volume  two  contains 
the  main  colophon,  with  the  date  and  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  God  that  the  printer  has  been  able  to 
finish  the  work. 

At  times  the  printer  uses  the  colophon  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  the  reader  for  any  mistakes  which 
may  lmvc  crept  into 
the  text,  as  in  the 
Bologna  (153S)  edi-  j 
tion  of  the  “  Sefer  ha-  j  ■■ 

Hasidim,”  or  in  the  , 
colophon  attached  by 
Men*  b,  Jacob  Pa- 
renz  to  “  Kaf tor  wa- 
Ferah”  (Venice, 

1546).  The  value  of 
the  Hebrew  colophon 
is  enhanced  at  times 
by  the  addition  of 
historical  notes.  The 
Fano  (1506)  edition 
of  the  “  Cuzari  77  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of 
the  Yaliy a  family  of 
Lisbon.  Simon  Ash- 
enburg’s  “Debek 
Tob”  (Venice,  15S8) 
has  in  the  colophon 
a  long  note  by  the 
corrector,  in  which 
an  account  is  given 
of  the  author’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  Jerusalem.  In 
Elijah  b.  Hayvim’s 
“Imre  S  h  e  f  e  r  77 
(Frankfort,  1713)  Ju¬ 
dah  Lob  b.  Joseph 
tells  us  that  he  did 
not  put  his  name  on 
the  title-page  because 
he  was  daily  waiting 
to  receive  a  privilege 
from  the  emperor  to 
print  the  Talmud. 

The  Constantinople 
(1562)  edition  of  the 
“  Emunot 77  contains 
a  long  note  by  the 
editor,  Solomon  Ya‘bez,  about  the  author,  and  the 
translation  of  his  work  from  the  Arabic.  Colo¬ 
phons  were  also  at  times  used  to  call 
Historical  special  attention  to  some  one  person 
Notes  in  who  had  assisted  in  the  work.  Thus, 
Colophons,  the  Amsterdam  edition  (1711)  of  the 
“Seder  ‘Olam77  contains,  after  a  very 
simple  formula,  and  on  a  separate  page,  a  eulogistic 
notice  of  R.  Hirsch  of  Szebrszescyn  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  had  given  to  the  printers. 

Hebrew  colophons  were  occasionally  written  in 
meter,  as  were  those  in  some  of  the  early  Latin 
prints  of  Franz  Rinner,  the  Speyers  of  Venice, 
and  Ulrie  Hahn  of  Rome.  Usually  the  verses  are 


merely  complimentary  to  the  author.  These  colo¬ 
phons  at  times  attain  a  surprising  length.  In  the 
Rimini  edition  (1525)  of  Raslii’s  Pentateuch  com¬ 
mentary,  Moses  Soncino  takes  one  whole  page  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  reprint  the  work.  Solomon 
Alkabiz’s  “Shoresh  Yisliai 77  (Constantinople,  1561) 
contains  on  a  separate  page  a  series  of  verses  by 
Samuel  Sliullam  in  praise  of  the  commentary.  Some 
of  these  additions  to  the  colophon  are  headed  by  a 
title,  as  DTO1  J")E)T)n  (“  Last  word  of  the  printer  ”), 

attached  to  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  (1765)  edi¬ 
tion  of  Jos.  b.  David’s 
“Mebin  Hidot.”  In 
the  Amsterdam  (1651) 
edition  of  Manasseh 
b,  Israel’s  “Nishmat 
Hayyim,”  after  the 
real  colophon  con¬ 
taining  the  date  of 
printing  and  the 
printer’s  name,  Jacob 
Sasportas  has  added 
five  pages  of  correc¬ 
tions  and  a  long  ac¬ 
count  ofhowhecame 
in  contact  with  Ma¬ 
nasseh,  and  headed 
by  the  title 
mm  (“Apology  of 
the  corrector77).  A 
remarkable  exagger¬ 
ation  of  the  colophon 
may  be  seen  in  the 
Karaite  Pentateuch 
(Constantinople, 
1833),  which  contains 
not  only  notes  on  the 
correctors  and  poems 
in  honor  of  the 
work,  but  also  an 
account  of  the  men 
who  contributed 
money  to  make  the 
printing  possible. 
Such  notes  are  not 
unusual  in  Karaite 
books. 

At  times  several 
colophons  are  to  be 
found;  for  instance, 
in  Menahem  Ziyyu- 
ni’s  cabalistic  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch  (Cre¬ 
mona,  1560).  The  principal  colophon,  giving  the 
date  and  place,  is  found  on  page  104.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  and  a  half  pages  of 
Compound  verse,  and  these  in  turn  by  a  short 
Colophons,  colophon  (compare  Isa. 

xl.  29).  Dei  Rossi’s  “Me’or  ‘EnayinF 
(Mantua,  1574)  contains  on  page  184  the  words 
]m  )DK  •  'n  “p-Q  .  Dn,  “Stampato  in  Man- 

tova  con  licenza  dei  superiori 77 ;  then  follow  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  additions,  with  a  colophon;  an  index, 
with  the  note  “Et  questo  con  la  detta  licenza77; 
and  a  rWfl  (critique),  followed  by  the  words  “  Con 
la  delta  licenza.77 


jrVbd  mn  rmuonfi  wcVavim 
rn>  njK'bu  ioMSu  o»nn  uji-jn  ntyo  .! 
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nanonso  nitfyS  uot-  b 
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Colophon  and  Printer’s  Mark  on  the  Last  Page  of  “Teflllot  Vulgar 
(Mantua,  1561). 

(In  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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Colophon  of  Abraiiam  Conat  on  the  Last  page  of  Levi  ben  Gerson’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (Mantua, 

Before  14S0) . 

(In  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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Colophons  are  almost  invariably  in  Hebrew,  though 
occasionally,  especially  in  Italy,  some  Latin  or  Italian 
words  are  added ;  thus  in  the  Venice  edition  (1582) 
of  “Shalslielet  ha- Kabbalah,”  after  the  words  “It  is 
finished,”  are  found  the  words  “In  Venetia  apresso 
Gio.  de  Garra.  Con  licentiade  Superiori.”  Eliezer 
Ashkenazi’s  “  Yosef  Lekah  ”  (Cremona,  1576)  has  the 
addition  “In  Cremona.  Appresso  Christoforo  Dra- 
coni  1576.  Con  licenza  de  Superiori.”  The  Venice 
(1625)  edition  of  the  “  Sefer  lia-Yasliar  ”  lias  as  colo¬ 
phon  an  Italian  permit,  given  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  dated  1615, and  countersigned  b}'  Georgio 
Domini (1625),  secretary  of  the“  Magistr.  Ecclest.  con¬ 
tra  la  Biastema.”  Such  colophons  are 
Copyright,  somewhat  rare.  Still  more  rare  was  the 
custom  of  adding,  after  the  expression 
“Finished  and  ended,”  a  warning  against  any  editor 
reprinting  the  book  within  a  specified  time.  Thus 
in  the  “Sefer  ha-Mikkah  u-Mimkar”  of  Hai  Gaon, 
edited  by  Moses  Mintz  (Venice,  1602),  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  printed 
in  the  colophon.  To  this  the  editor  adds  a  note  in 
regard  to  the  translation  of  the  work  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  a  long  colophon  giving  the  dates  of  the 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  to 
which  is  attached  the  Aramaic  formula  NJDm 
JJD  “IV)  IVHD  jVDT  (“  Blessed  be  the  Merciful  One, 
who  has  helped  us  from  the  beginningto  the  end  ”). 
A  similar  copyright  privilege  is  found  in  the  colo¬ 
phon  to  Ibn  Baruk’s  commentary  to  Ecclesiastes 
(Venice,  1598);  though  where  such  copyrights  are 
published  they  were  generally  found  following  the 
title-page,  and  were  known  technically  as  “  haska- 
mot  ”  (see  Approbation). 

Side  by  side  with  these  long  colophons  shorter 
ones  were  in  use.  In  the  Augsburg  edition  of  the 
“  Arba‘  Turim  ”  (1540)  we  have  simply  the  names  of 
the  three  publishers,  Hayyim  bar  David,  Joseph  bar 
Yakar,  and  Isaac  bar  Hayyim,  in  large  letters. 
These  names,  however,  are  preceded  by  a  long  poem 
by  Joseph  bar  Yakar,  addressed  to  Jacob  b.  Baruch. 
Such  small  colophons  became  more  general  as 
the  title-page  was  enlarged.  They  usually  read: 
Dl^J/  NTQ  D’r6t6  r\2W  ■  an,  “  Finished  and 
complete.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord,  Creator  of  the 
World  ”  (very  often  abbreviated  to  JD^in),  and 
were  followed  by  the  names  of  the  printers ;  or 
“T  tfPDI  D^D  -jm>  as  in  Heidenheim’s  “Misli- 
pete  ha-Te‘amim  ”  (Rodelheim,  1808).  Such  abbre¬ 
viated  formulas  appear  quite  early.  Albo’s  “Ikka- 
rim”  (Soncino,  1485)  has  the  letters  r6",6n;  it  is 
signed  by  DTJItyn  ppITOn.  The  benediction  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  the  short  colophon,  the  date 
being  retained.  Abraham  Bibago’s“  Derek Emunah” 
(Constantinople,  1521)  lias  simply  dfjfeyj  .  Df) 

p^ra  nson  nr.  The  colophon 

■was  still  further  shortened  into  eitlaer  tine  simple  qd 

(or  its  Aramaic  equivalent  p^o ;  or  PSDD  p^D),  or 
pinTD)  prn  (compare  II  Sam.  x.  12) ;  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  as  in  the  “Piske  Hallah  ”  of  Rashba’  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1516). 

In  Hebrew  books  the  colophon  was  usually  printed 
in  the  same  type  as  that  used  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
or  even  in  smaller  rabbinical  type.  Only  occas¬ 
ionally  were  larger  characters  used,  to  bring  prom¬ 


inently  before  the  reader  the  names  of  the  printers; 
e.g .,  in  the  Augsburg  “Turim”  mentioned  above' 
and  in  Abraham  Zalialon's  “  Yesha‘  Eloliim  ”  (Ven¬ 
ice,  1595),  which  bears  in  large  le(- 
Ty-  ters,  covering  an  entire  page,  the  ab- 
pography.  breviations  TNI  'pb  ynfein 

(=  Isa.  xl.  29  -f-  Gen.  xlix.  18).  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  printer’s  mark  was  added  after  the  colo¬ 
phon,  though  already  given  on  the  title-page.  Such 
marks  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  “Arba1  Turim” 
(Ixar,  1485),  of  Baliya’s  “Kad  ha-Kcmah”  (Con¬ 
stantinople,  1515),  of  the  Constantinople  edition 
(1514)  of  “Pirke  II.  Eliezer,”  and  of  Cresca’s  “Or 
Adonai  ”  (Ferrara,  1556),  printed  by  Abraham  Usque. 

The  eccentric  arrangement  of  the  type,  in  the  form 
of  funnel,  diamond,  wine-cup,  wedge,  or  pyramid, 
as  found  in  early  Latin  prints,  is  only  occasionally 
met  with  in  Hebrew  books.  The  most  common 
form  is  that  of  the  inverted  cone,  where  the  lines 
taper  either  to  a  very  short  line  or  to  a  single  word. 
This  custom  is  found  in  many  Hebrew  manuscripts; 
it  being  an  old  idea  that  nothing  should  be  left  blank 
upon  the  last  page  of  a  copy  of  the  Torah  (“  Sofer- 
im,”  ed.  Muller,  p.  20).  For  colophons  in  manu¬ 
scripts  see  Manuscripts. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider  and  Cassel,  Jiiclischc  Ti/pn- 
( iraplite ,  in  Erscli  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  pp.  2(5  ct  scq..;  Ztinz, 
Z.  G.  pp.  214  ct  scq. :  a  number  of  early  colophons  are  re¬ 
produced  in  Berliner’s  Uchcr  clem  Einjluss  dcs  Erstcn 
Helm.  Buchdrucks ,  Frankfort,  189(5,  and  in  his  AusMcincv 
Blbliotheh ,  ib.  1898;  compare  De  Vinne,  Title-Pages  as 
Seen  by  a  Printer ,  pp.  1-14,  New  York,  1901. 

J.  G. 

COLOR:  It  is  noteworthy  that  Biblical  Hebrew 
contains  no  term  to  express  that  property  of  light 
known  as  color.  When  a  Hebrew  writer  wishes  to 
compare  an  object  with  another  in  respect  to  color, 
he  employs  the  word  JT  (“eye  ”)  or  HN"1D  (“appear¬ 
ance  ”).  The  former  term  is  thus  used  in  speaking 
of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  (Lev.  xiii.  55),  of 
bdellium  (Num.  xi.  7),  of  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  of 
amber  (Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii.  2),  of  burnished  or  pol¬ 
ished  brass  (ib.  i.  7;  Dan.  x.  6),  of  beryl  (Ezek.  i.  1C, 

x.  9),  and  of  crystal  (ib.  i.  22).  The  latter  term  is 
used  of  brass  (ib.  xl.  3). 

In  rabbinical  literature  are  found  tlic  Aramaic 
“hazuta”  (appearance,  Hul.  47b),  “  guf  ”  (body,  Men. 
44a),  “keren”  (ray,  Niddah  ii.  6),  “or”  (light,  Hum. 
II.  ii.  7;  compare  Luria,  note  10  ad  loci),  “zeba‘” 
(dye,  paint,  ib.  =  the  Aramaic  “zib‘a”)  (Shab.  75a), 
the  Persian  loan-word  “  gawwan  ”  (‘Er.  53b  =  Ara¬ 
maic  “  gawna  ” ;  compare  Targ.  Yer.  to  Lev.  xv.  19: 
“color of  saffron  ”),  and  dVD,  DVDN,  the  Greek  xP^a 
(compare  Krauss,  “Lelmworter,”  ii.,  s.v. ;  see,  how¬ 
ever,  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.v.). 

Intensity  of  color  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
“‘amok”  (deep,  Tosef.,  Niddah,  iii.  11),  “  ‘az  ” 

(strong,  ItSTe £2;.  i.  1),  “  fa.cL  me’oil  ”  (to  cl  laigdi  clegrrec, 

Num.  H.  ii.  7),  or  syntactically  by  such  expressions 
as  “adamdain  she-ba’adummim  ”  (deep  red,  Neg. 

xi.  4),  “  yerakrak  sheba-yerokim  ”  (deep  green,  ib  ). 

Faintness  or  paleness  of  color  is  ex- 
Intensity  pressed  by  “kebab”  (dim,  faint,  Lev. 
of  Color,  xiii.  39;  Neg.  ii.  2)  or  by  “delieli” 
(Neg.  i.  2).  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  reduplication,  as  “adamdam”  (reddish),  “yerak¬ 
rak”  (greenish,  Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  “sheharhar” 
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(blackish,  swarthy,  Cant.  i.  6).  Dark  colors  are 
expressed  by  “mashliir”  (Niddah  19a)  or  “makdir” 

(  V('r.  Niddah  ii.  50b);  bright,  vivid,  is  “  mezahzeah  ” 
(//,');  dingy,  dirty,  is  “kalur”  (ugly,  B.  K.Jx.  4), 

-  nieko’ar,”  “meko‘ar,”  the  same  (Baraita  Niddah ; 
Horowitz,  “ Uralte  Tosephtas,”  V.  ii.,  §  1);  and 
dear  (of  liquids),  “ zalul ”  =  Aramaic  “zil”  (Num. 
]{.  ii.  7;  Hul.  55b). 

There  are  but  few  real  color-terms  found  in  Bib¬ 
lical  or  traditional  literature.  Only  white,  and  two 
of;  the  elementary  colors,  red  and  green,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  name;  while  for  blue  and  yellow  dis- 
finct  terms  are  entirely  wanting.  The  other  ele¬ 
mentary  colors  are  expressed  by  words  denoting 
decrees  of  lightness  and  darkness;  while  non-ele- 
mentary  colors  are  indicated  by  the  names  of  the 
objects  from  which  they  are  derived.  Moreover, 
one  and  the  same  word  is  used  to  de- 
Scarcity  of  note  not  only  several  shades  of  one 
Color-  color,  but  even  what  are  now  known 
Names.  as  different  colors;  the  context,  or  the 
object  to  which  the  color  was  applied , 
affording  the  clue  as  to  the  particular  color  in¬ 
tended. 

The  scarcity  of  color-names  found  in  the  Bible  and 
other  ancient  literatures  has  been  differently  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  various  scholars.  All  that  can  with 
certainty  be  said  of  the  ancients  in  this  respect  is 
that  their  color  vocabulary  was  undeveloped. 

To  the  psychological  reasons  for  such  an  undevel¬ 
oped  state  among  all  nations  of  antiquity  (compare 
Wundt,  “Volkerpsyeliologie:  Die  Spraclie,”  ii.  513, 
514)  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  the 
religious  prohibition  of  idolatry  at  a  period  of  his¬ 
tory  when  painting,  like  other  arts,  was  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  in  the  service  of  idolatry.  Needle¬ 
work  in  colors,  as  well  as  dyed  stuffs,  was  indeed 
known  in  Israel  in  very  early  times  (compare  Dye¬ 
ing;  Embroidery),  but  the  coloring  was  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  simple  kind. 

In  the  determination  of  the  various  color-terms, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  which  the  context  and  ety¬ 
mology  offer,  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  arrive  at 
very  definite  conclusions.  In  the  following  lists  the 
Biblical  data  are  given  under  a ;  the  data  from  tradi¬ 
tional  literature,  inclusive  of  the  Targumim,  under  b. 

(a)  “Zak”  (literally,  “clear,”  “pure”)  is  applied 
in  the  Bible  to  the  whiteness  of  the  complexion 
(Lam.  iv.  7);  “zahob”  (glistening  like  gold),  to 
the  golden  tint  of  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  30,  32,  36);  the 
hof‘al  participle  “muzhab,”  to  brass  (Ezra  viii. 

27);  “zah”  (glowing,  glistening),  to  the  glow  of  a 
healthy  complexion  (Cant.  v.  10) ;  similarly,  with 
the  additional  idea  of  whiteness,  in  Lam.  iv.  7;  to 

the  clearness  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere 
Degrees  of  (Isa.  xviii.  4) ;  and  to  a  diy,  hot  wind 

Lig-KtrLess.  (Jer.  iv.  11);  “  zahor  ”  (light  reddish  ; 

A.  T.  “  white  ”),  to  the  color  of  the  ass 

(Judges  v.  10). 

(b)  “Bahak”  (be  glistening  white)  is  used  in  the 
later  Hebrew  to  denote  the  color  of  the  human 
skin  in  a  diseased  condition  (Bek.  45b ;  compare 
Lev.  xiii.  39);  “liibliik”  (to  glisten),  is  used  of 
jewels  (Gen.  R.  xxxi.  11);  idem  (be  bright),  of  the 
countenance  (Pesik.  R.  xiv.  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  62b] ); 
“  liizhib  ”  (become  golden-liued),  of  a  dove’s  plumage 


(Hul.  22b);  “liizhib”  (to  become  glistening),  of  the 
metallic  color  of  the  dove’s  plumage  (Hul.  ib.),  an 
earlier  stage  of  coloration  of  plumage  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  liizhib;  “zihub,”  of  the  getting  of  such  color 
(ib.);  “hizhil”  (become  bright),  of  the  countenance 
(Gen.  R.  xcvii.  1);  “hizhir”  (make  bright),  of  the 
skin  (Lev.  R.  v.  3). 

Aramaic:  “barir”  (pure)  =  “zak”  (Targ.  to  Lam. 
iv.  7);  “ zelial ”  =  Ilebr.  “hizhil”  (Pesik.  R.  l.c.); 

“  zeliir 77  (bright)  and  “zihara”  (brightness),  used  of 
the  surface  of  peeled  grain,  and  of  a  clear,  trans¬ 
lucent  liquid  (Bezali  14b;  Kid.  48b);  “faziah” 
(clear)  =  Hebr.  “zah”  (Targ.  to  Isa.  xviii.  4),  and 
(speckled)  =IIebr.  “bared”  (Targ.  to  Zecli.  vi.  3). 

(a)  The  usual  term  in  the  Bible  to  express  the 
idea  of  darkness  is  “shahor”  (black).  It  is  used  of 
the  dark  hair  in  a  leprous  scall  (Lev.  xiii.  31,  37), 
of  a  sunburnt  skin  (Job  xxx.  30;  Cant.  i.  5)  and 
of  dark  horses  (Zecli.  vi.  2).  The  diminutive  form 
“shelmrhor”  is  applied  to  swarthy  complexion 
(Cant.  i.  6).  When  it  is  desired  to  express  a  partic¬ 
ular  shade  of  dark,  another  substantive  is  added  for 
a  closer  definition,  as  “oven-black”  (Lam.  v.  10), 
and  “raven-black,”  of  hair  (Cant.  v.  11).  “Hum” 
(literally,  “  hot,”  then  “  dark,”  “  brown  ”)  is  used  of  the 
wool  of  sheep  (Gen.  xxx.  32  and  passim).  “  Kadar,” 
meaning  primarily  “to  overpower,”  then  “to  be 
sad,  gloomy,  dirty,  or  dark”  (compare  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  “sliahuf,”  below),  is  applied  to  the  turbid 
state  of  water  (Job  vi.  16),  to  a  sad  countenance  (Jer. 
viii.  21),  to  mourning  garments,  to  the  gates  of  a 
mourning  city  (Jer.  xiv.  2),  and  to  the  sky  ( ib .  iv. 

28) .  The  hiPil  of  the  same  verb  is  used  in  a  causa¬ 
tive  sense;  c.cj.,  “make  dark”  the  heavens  (Ezek. 
xxxii.  7,  8),  “cause  sadness”  (ib.  xxxi.  15).  The 
liitpa‘el  of  this  verb  means  “to  become  dark”  with 

clouds  of  the  sky  (I  Kings  xviii.  45). 
Degrees  of  The  noun“kadrut”  signifies  “blac.k- 
Darkness.  ness”  (Isa.  1.  3);  and  the  adverb 

“kedorannit,”  “wrapped  in  mourn¬ 
ing”  (Mai.  iii.  14). 

“  Hasliak  ”  (to  be  dark),  a  word  generally  employed 
to  signify  the  darkness  of  approaching  night  (Isa. 
v.  30  ;  Job  xviii.  6),  is  also  used  of  the  eyes  becoming 
dim  (Lam.  v.  17)  or  blind  (Ps.  lxix.  24),  and  of  a 
black  complexion  (Lam.  iv.  8).  Hence  the  terms 
“hoshek”  (darkness),  “liaklili”  (Gen.  xlix.  12),  and 
“  haklilut  ”  (Prov.  xxiii.  29)  refer  to  the  darkly  lus- 
:  trous  or  inflamed  appearance  of  the  eyes.  The 
second,  as  used  in  Gen.  xlix.  12,  refers  to  the  spark¬ 
ling  luster  of  dark-red  wine,  comparing  the  beauty 
of  Judah’s  eyes  therewith;  the  third  (Prov.  xxiii. 

29)  is  descriptive  of  the  inflamed  eyes  due  to  pro¬ 
tracted  night  sessions  over  the  wine-cup  at  the  wine¬ 
shops  (see  Jastrow,  “Proc.  Soc.  of  Biblical  Exe¬ 
gesis,”  xi.  128).  “Kimrir”  (Job  iii.  5),  originally 
“casting  down.”  “oppression,”  seems  to  mean 

“  "blackness  ”  (compare  "  sliahuf.  ”  belo^v). 

(b)  In  the  later  Hebrew  “  shahor  ”  is  frequently 
more  nearly  defined  as  “ink-black  ”  (Niddah  ii.  7),  or 
“black  as  the  sediment  of  ink ”  (ib.),  like  black  wax, 
pitch,  grapes,  olives  (ib.),  “mouse-gray”  (Pes.  10b), 
or  as  black  as  a  negro  (Suk.  iii.  6).  In  Num.  R. 
ii.  7,  the  term  “shahor”  is  applied  to  “bareket,” 
probabty  taken  here  as  sardonyx,  and  described  as 
consisting  of  one-third  white,  one-third  black,  and 
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one -third  red ;  to  “  sappir,  ”  black  like  stibium  (i.e. ,  met¬ 
allic  giuyish-blue  [?];  to  “lesliem”  and  to“shebo,” 
probably  gray  amethyst,  said  to  be  mixed  black  and 
white.  The  “slioliam” — here  the  deep  sea-green 
beryl — is  said  to  be  “sliahor  ‘ad  meod”  (very  dark). 
Hence,  “shalmirit  ”  =  the  Aramaic  “  shahrurita  ” 
(blackness,  darkness,  Ta‘anit  23b;  B.  K.  20b;  B. 
M.  117b)  and  the  by-form  “sheliarharut  ”  (Cant.  R. 
i.  6).  “  Shehamtit  ”  (brownish),  of  the  color  of  grain 

(B.  B.  v.  6),  is  sometimes  contracted  to  “sliamtit” 
(Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sli.  iv.  54d). 

Aramaic :  “  shehum, ”  “  slieliim, ”  literally  “  warm, ” 
“hot,”  =  the  Hebrew  “hum”  (brown,  Targ.  O.  to 
Gen.  xxx.  32). 

“Shahuf  ”  or  “taliuf”  (gray,  dark),  a  term  which 
is  used  of  sheep’s  wool  (Hul.  xi.  2,  136b),  goes  back 
to  “  sahaf  ”  (cast  down).  The  variation  in  the  first 
consonant  points  to  a  differentiation  of  an  original 
“thakliaf.”  (On  the  development  of  meaning  from 
the  idea  of  overpowering,  casting  down,  oppressing, 
to  that  of  darkness,  compare  “kadar,”  above,  and 
Levias,  “Babyl.  Aram.  Gram.”  p.  210,  note  6). 

“  Piliem  (to  blacken,  soil),  denominative  of  “  peliam  ” 
(coal,  is  used  of  soot,  the  sun,  and  other  things. 
The  passive  of  this  may  be  used  in  the  pu*'al  and 
nitpa‘el  (compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  s.v.).  Tlie  verb 
“slietak”  is  used  to  designate  “rust-colored”  or 
“bronze”  (Ta‘an.  8a). 

Aramaic:  “ukkam,”  originally  signifies  “op¬ 
pressed,”  then  “black”  (compare  Levias,  l.c.);  “le- 
hush,”  literally  “glowing,”  then  “brown”  (Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  xxx.  32,  33,  35);  “lialid”  (rust-colored 
[?]);  compare  Targ.  Jobxi.  17Ms. ;  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 
s.i\).  “  Kewah  ”  or  “ kaliah  ”  (deep  black)  is  applied 

to  horses  (Targ.  to  Zecli.  i.  8). 

(a)  White  is  usually  expressed  in  the  Bible  b}r  the 
word“laban,”  which  is  used  of  the  color  of  goats 
(Gen.  xxx.  35,  37),  of  teeth  (ib.  xlix.  12),  of  manna 
(Ex.  xvi.  31),  of  leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii.),  of  garments 

(Eccl.  ix.  8),  and  of  horses  (Zecli.  i.  8; 
Degrees  vi.  3,  6).  Shades  of  white  are :  milk- 
of  White,  white  (Gen.  xlix.  12),  coriander-seed- 

white  (Ex.  xvi.  31).  snow-white  (Num. 
xii.  10;  II  Kings  v.  27;  Ps.  lxviii.  15  [A.  V.  14]; 
Isa.  i.  18),  and  dull  white  (Lev.  xiii.  39).  Hence 
the  noun  “  loben  ”  (whiteness,  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xliii. 
18).  The  moon,  on  account  of  its  pale  light,  is 
called  “lebanah.” 

The  Aramaic  terms  corresponding  to  “  la  ban  ”  are 
“hawar,”  used  of  the  face  becoming  pale  with  shame 
(Isa.  xxix.  22),  and  “liiwwar”  (white),  applied  to  a 
snow-white  garment  (Dan.  vii.  9). 

(b)  Tlie  white  color  may  be  as  white  as  snow, 

as  the  calcimining  in  the  Temple,  as  wool,  as  the 
cuticle  of  the  egg  (Neg.  i.,  referring  to  the  color 
of  leprous  spots),  as  pearl  (Yoma  75a),  or  as  the 
wood  below  the  bark  (Hul.  47b).  The  color  of  tlie 
stone  “yahalom,”  probably  milky  opal,  is  white 
(Num.  R.  ii.  7).  “  Libbun  ”  (whitening)  is  used  of 

wool  (B.  K.  93b).  “  Libben  ”  means  “  to  bleach  cloth  ” 
(Yer.  Ber.  ix.  1,  13c),  “to  glaze  tiles”  (Bezali  iv.  7), 
“to  heat  to  a  white  heat  iron  instruments ”  (‘Ah. 
Zarah  v.  12).  “Hilbin”  signifies  “to  groAv  white,” 
used  of  hair  (Neg.  i.  6) ;  “  to  whiten  the  wing  of  a 
raven”  (Cant.  R.  v.  11);  “to  cause  paleness  of  face 
through  shame”  (Ab.  iii.  11).  Hence,  “labnunit” 


(whiteness,  Neg.  iv.  4),  and  the  by-form  “labnut ,r 
(Lev.  R.  xiv.).  The  verb  “kasaf,”  in  various  forms,, 
is  used  to  indicate  paleness  of  countenance  caused 
b}r  shame  or  fright  (compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 

The  word  is  perhaps  connected  with  “  kesef  ”  (silver), 
Notice  also  “lawkan,”  “labkan  ”  =  the  Greek  Jevmh- 
(albino,  or  white-spotted  in  the  face,  Ber.  58b).  To 
express  the  idea  of  the  hair  becoming  grayish-white 
through  old  age,  the  root  “sib  ”  is  used  (I  Sam.  xii. 
2;  Job  xv.  10),  whence  the  derivative  “sebali,” 
meaning  “gray  hair”  (Gen.  xiii.  38;  xjiv.  29,  31; 
Deut.  xxxii.  25;  IIos.  vii.  9;  Prow  xx.  29),  or  the 
“hoary  hair”  of  old  age  (Isa.  xlvi.  4). 

In  Aramaic  the  roots  “  hawar,  ”  “  kesaf ,  ”  and  “  sib  ” 
are  used  in  the  same  senses  as  in  Hebrew ;  add  to 
which  “  kitman  ”  (ash-gray,  Targ.  to  Zecli.  vi.  3,  7). 

(a)  Red  is  expressed  by  “adorn,”  a  term  probably 
connected  with  “dam”  (blood).  It  is  applied  to 
blood  (II  Kings  iii.  22),  to  blood-stained  apparel 

(Isa.  Ixiii.  3),  to  a  heifer  (Num.  xix. 

Bed.  2),  to  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  30).  The 
adjective  “admoni  ”  describes  a  reddish-brown  com¬ 
plexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25;  I  Sam.  xvi.  12).  Verbal 
I  forms  are  used  of  becoming  as  red  as  crimson  (Isa. 

I  i.  18),  of  skins  dyed  red  (Ex.  xxv.  5),  and  of  a  blood- 
besmeared  shield  (Nahum  ii.  4  [A.  V.  3]).  The  dimi¬ 
nutive  form  of  the  adjective  “adamdam  ”  expresses 
“reddish,”  applied  to  the  color  of  the  leprous  spot 
(Lev.  xiii.  19,  24)  or  a  sore  (ib.  xiii.  42). 

Other  terms  occasionally  occur  which  denote  some 
shade  of  red,  as  “  sarok  ”  (reddish-brown,  sorrel),  ap¬ 
plied  to  horses  (Zech.  i.  8);  and  “hamuz,”  some 
shade  of  red  not  more  closely  defined  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3). 
“Amoz”  (Zech.  vi.  7),  translated  by  the  Targum 
“ash-gray,”  stands,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars,  for  “liamez”  (red;  compare  Gesenius-Buhl, 

“  Hebraisclies  und  Clialdaisches  Handwbrterbuch,” 
s.v.).  Some  trace  the  root“liamar”  (to  be  red)  in 
Ps.  lxxv.  9  and  Job  xvi.  16. 

(b)  Redness  is  applied  in  Talmudic  literature  to 
the  scarlet  lily  (Cant.  R.  vii.  3),  to  collyrium  (Lam. 
R.  iv.  15),  to  wine  (Num.  R.  ii.  7),  to  the  ruby  (ib.), 
and  in  the  hifil  form  is  used  also  of  “putting  to 
the  blush  ”  (Num.  R.  iv.  20).  Deep  red  is  “  adamdam 
she-ba’adummim  ”  (Neg.  xi.  4).  Hence  are  formed 
the  nouns  “odem”  (Niddali  32b),  “admut”  (Num. 
R.  ii.  7,  where  *inDJX,  ed.  Wilna,  is  to  be  corrected 
to  IjTEnX),  and  “admumit”  (redness,  Hul.  87b). 
Compare  also  “gilior”  (red  of  complexion,  Ber. 
58b;  Bek.  vii.  6,  45b). 

Tlie  usual  term  for  red  in  Aramaic  is  “  summaka  ” 
(reddish)  or  “simmuka”  (compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.” 
s.v.).  Occasionally  are  found  “  gihora,  ”  and  “  gihya,  ” 

“  giliya  ”  (Bek.  45b).  The  latter  properly  means 
“flame -colored.” 

(a)  The  term  “yarak,”  originally  “pale,”  is  used 
to  describe  those  uncertain  colors  which  waver  be¬ 
tween  green,  yellow,  and  blue.  It  is  applied  to  the 
color  of  vegetation  (Job  xxxix.  8;  II  Kings  xix.  26; 

Isa.  xxx  vii.  27),  the  fading  color  of 
Green,  Blue,  decaying  vegetation  (Deut.  xxviii. 
and  Yellow.  22;  Amos  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17),  or  of  a 
panic-stricken  countenance  (Jer.  xxx. 
6).  “Yerakrak”  (greenish  or  yellowish)  is  used  of 
the  appearance  of  plague-spots  (Lev.  xiii.  49,  xiv. 
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37)  and  of  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13).  The  term  “haraz,” 
applied  to  gold,  probably  means  “yellow.” 

(/,)  yhe  same  root  pT  is  used  in  later  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  for  green,  yellow,  and  blue  (compare  Yoreli 
DeTili.  188,  1).  Green  is  given  as  the  color  of  leek 
(her.  i.  2;  Suk.  iii.  6),  and  of  myrtle  (Meg.  13a). 
Yellow  is  the  color  of  crocus  (Niddah  11.  6;  Hul. 
471)),  of  cuscuta  (Hul.  l.c.),  and  of  the  yolk  of  an 
c,Yi/(ib.).  The  color  of  the  “tarsliish”  (probably 
chrysolite  or  olivin)  is  like  that  of  clear  olive-oil 
(Yum.  R.  ii.  7).  Hence,  “morika”  (crocus)  and 
"yerakon”  (jaundice).  The  verb  “horik”  (Gen.  R. 
xiii. ;  Ber.  44b)  is  used  to  denote  “making  pallid,” 
“pale,”  especially  the  pale  yellowish  color  of  a 
frightened  countenance  (Sotah  iii.  4).  The  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  the  verb  “kirkem,”  a  denomi¬ 
native  of  the  noun  “karkom”  (crocus).  Compare, 
further,  “  morika  ”  (saffron-colored),  from  pift,  a  by¬ 
form  of  pi'  (Levias,  “Am.  Jour.  Semitic  Lang.” 
xvi.  250) ;  “hardali”  (mustard-colored),  used  of  the 
color  of  wine  (Shah.  63a),  “kela’illan,”  an  adaptation 
of kf/mJvov (sea-green,  blue;  compare  Krauss,  l.c.  s. v.). 

Variegated  Surfaces  :  (a)  A  party-colored  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  kind  or  another  is  denoted  by  the 
following  terms:  “barod”  (grizzled,  used  of  goats, 
Gen.  xxxi.  10,  12;  and  piebald,  of  horses,  Zecli. 
vi.  3.  G);  “talu”  (literally,  “patched,”  hence  “be¬ 
sprinkled,”  “flecked ”),  used  of  goats  (Gen.  xxx.  32 
d  seq.)  and  of  dyed  stuffs  of  many  colors  (Ezek. 
xvi.  16) ;  “  nakod  ”  (literally,  “ dotted,”  lienee  “ speck¬ 
led,”  having  light  spots  on  a  dark  skin),  used  of 
goats  (Gen.  xxx.  32;  xxxi.  8, 10, 12);  “  ‘akod  ”  (ring- 
streaked;  literally,  “tied”),  referring  to  light  stripes 
on  a  dark  skin  (Gen.  xxx.  35,  39;  xxxi.  8,  10,  12), 
the  stripes  resembling  ropes. 

(b)  From  “namer”  (leopard)  the  verb  “nimmer” 
is  derived,  having  the  meaning  of  giving  a  checkered 
or  striped  appearance  to  something,  and  is  used  of  the 
appearance  of  a  field  in  which  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  in  some  places  and  left  standing  in  others 
(Peali  iii.  2),  or  of  a  checkered  web  (B.  Iy.  119b),  or 
of  writing,  in  which  a  number  of  words  are  stricken 
out  (Git.  54b).  “Patuk  ”  (mixed)  is  applied  to  the 
color  of  plague-spots,  aud  is  described  as  looking 
like  wine  mixed  with  snow,  or  wine  mixed  with 
water,  or  milk  before  being  mixed  (Neg.  i.  2). 

In  Aramaic  the  following  terms  are  used ;  “  nemor  ” 
(speckled;  compare  “nimmer,”  above);  “regol” 
(ring-streaked;  literally,  “ having  some  spots  on  the 
feet”);  “rekoa'  ”  (literally,  “patched”),  the  same  as 
the  Biblical"  talu  ”  (compare  above) ;  “  keruali  ”  (lit¬ 
erally.  “  bald  ” ;  having  light-colored  spots  on  a  dark 
skin);  and  “hutrana”  (striped  like  a  staff),  used  of 
swine  (Shah.  110b). 

Pigments  :  (a)  Of  pigments  known  and  used  in 
Biblical  times,  four  are  mentioned.  Three  were  de¬ 
rived  from  animals  and  one  from  a  metal.  Scarlet 
or  crimson  was  obtained  from  an  insect  (coccus), 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  species  of  oak  (Ilex  coccif- 
em).  By  infusing  the  insect  in  boiling  water  a 
beautiful  red  dye  was  produced,  superior  in  effect 
and  durability  to  cochineal.  To  des- 

Scarlet.  ignate  this  color  the  word  “tola*” 
(worm)  is  used  (Isa.  i.  18 ;  Lam.  iv.  5). 
^hwe  often,  however,  the  form  *<tola£at”is  found 
preceded  or  followed  by  “shani,”  a  word  supposed 
IV.— 12 


to  mean  “to  glitter.”  In  this  form  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  costly  possession  (Ex.  xxxv.  23),  and  as  being, 
therefore,  suitable  for  an  offering  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv. 
6;  Lev.  xiv. ;  Num.  xix.  6),  for  the  Tabernacle 
hangings  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37, 
xxxviii.  18),  for  the  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  56,  xxxix. 
28),  etc.  A  thread  of  this  color  was  commonly  used 
in  early  times  as  a  sign  to  aid  recognition  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  28,  30;  Josh.  ii.  21).  In  these  passages,  as 
well  as  in  II  Sam.  i.  24  and  Cant.  iv.  3,  “shani” 
alone  is  used.  The  plural  “  slianim  ”  (scarlet  stuffs) 
occurs  in  Prov.  xxxi.  21  and  Isa.  i.  18.  In  later 
times  the  Persian  loan-word  “karmil”  came  into  use 
(II  Cliron.  ii.  6,  13;  iii.  14).  The  verbal  form  “me- 
tulla’im  ”  (clothed  in  scarlet)  occurs  in  Nahum  ii.  4. 
A  similar  shade  of  color  was  derived  from  “  shashar  ” 
(minium,  red  oxid  of  lead),  used  for  painting  ceil¬ 
ings  (Jer.  xxii.  14)  and  images  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14). 

(b)  The  Targumim  and  Mishnali  use  for  scarlet  the 
expression  “zehorit,”  on  the  etymology  of  which 
compare  Jensen,  in  Brockelmann,  “Lexicon  Syri- 
acum,”  93b.  The  Aramaic  has  also  the  adjective 
“toTana,”  or  “tolana”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  28b).  In  later 
times  crimson  was  also  obtained  from“puah  ”  (mad¬ 
der;  see  Rieger,  “Versuch  einer  Technologie  und 
Terminologie  der  Handwerke  in  der  Miscknali,” 
i.  23,  note  38).  From  seaweeds  were  obtained  a  cos¬ 
metic  rouge,  “pikas”  (fucus;  Rieger,  ib .),  and  the 
mineral  pigment  “  sikra  ”  (according  to  Low,  “  Gra- 
pliisclie  Recpiisiten,”  etc.,  1.  165,  vermilion;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rieger,  lx.  p.  24,  note  43,  minium).  A  kind 
of  scarlet  was  “sasgona,”  or  “sasgewana,”  etymol¬ 
ogy  unknown  (Targ.  to  Cant.  vii.  2). 

(a)  The  purple  dyes  were  obtained  from  the  “  hal- 
lazon,”  a  species  of  shell -fish  called  Mur  ex  brandaris 
and  Murex  trunculi.%  on  which  see  Rieger  (l.c.  p. 
21).  It  yielded  purple-red  (Hebrew  “argaman”  = 
Aramaic  “arge wan”)  and  purple-blue  or  violet  (He¬ 
brew  “  tekelet  ”  =  Aramaic  “  tikla  ”).  Both  colors 
figure  largely  in  the  decoration  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  priestly  robes.  In  Jer.  x.  9  both  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  contributing  to  the  splendor  of  heathen 
worship.  In  Judges  viii.  26  the  Midianitish  chiefs 
are  said  to  have  worn  robes  of  purple-red.  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  6)  relates  how  the  robes  of  purple-blue  worn 

by  the  Assyrians  impressed  the  women 

Purples,  of  Israel  ;  and  he  knows  also  of  pur¬ 
ple-red  and  purple-blue  from  Elishali 
(ib.  xxvii.  7).  In  Ecclus.  (Siracli)  xlv.  10  both  dyes 
are  mentioned  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
the  raiment  of  Moses;  aud  ribbons  of  purple-blue 
are  said  to  form  part  of  the  adornment  of  wisdom 
(ib.  vi.  30).  On  the  defeat  of  Gorgias,  dyed  stuffs 
of  both  colors  were  among*  the  spoil  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  (I  Macc.  iv.  23).  Purple  robes  of  office 
were  common.  Judas  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  power  and 
riches,  were  not  clothed  in  purple  (ib.  viii.  14). 
When,  however,  Alexander  appointed  J onathan  high 
priest  he  sent  him  a  purple-red  robe  (ib.  x.  20);  so 
likewise  did  Antioclius  when  lie  confirmed  him  in 
the  office  (ib.  xi.  58).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
treachery  of  Andronicus  was  discovered  he  was  at 
once  deprived  of  the  purple  robe  (II  Macc.  iv.  38). 

(b)  In  Talmudic  times  purple-red  was  obtained 
also  from  “lakka”  (lac-dye;  compare  Rieger,  l.c. 
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i.  22).  The  Greek  loan-word  “ porpira”  (nopfivpa, 
“  purple  stuff  ”)  is  very  common  in  traditional  liter¬ 
ature  (compare  Krauss,  l.c.  ii.,  s.v.). 

Other  pigments  known  in  Mislmaic  times  were 
“  isatis  ”  =  loans  (“  woad,  ”  Isatis  tinctoria ),  “  kozah  ” 
(madder  or  safflower);  “kelife  eguzim”  (the  fresh 
shells  of  the  walnut);  “kelife  rimmonim”  (pome¬ 
granate  peel);  “rikpah,”  a  kind  of  onion-plant;  and 
“  lieret  ”  (vitriol).  With  the  latter  a  black  color  was 
obtained  (Rieger,  l.c.  i.  23,  24). 

Symbolism  of  Colors :  (a)  It  has  been  gener¬ 

ally  assumed  that  at  times  colors  are  used  in  the 
Bible  symbolically,  either  in  the  ritual,  as  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  priestly  rai¬ 
ments;  or  apocatyptically,  as  in  the  visions  of  Zecli- 
ariali  and  of  Daniel ;  or,  as  a  literary  device,  in 
poetical  diction.  Philo  (“DeYita  Mosis,”  iii.  6)  and 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  7)  attempted  to  explain 
the  ritual  symbolism  of  colors,  but  without  con¬ 
vincing  force  (see,  also,  Baelir,  “  Symbolik  des  Mosa- 
ischen  Kultus,”  Heidelberg,  1874).  The  apocalyptic 
symbolism  is  admitted  more  generally ;  yet  it  fails 
when  tested  in  detail.  Literary  symbolism,  however, 
based  on  a  psychological  connection  between  the 
various  color-sensations  and  moods  of  feeling,  is 
found  among  most  nations.  Yet  the  relations  be 
tween  a  given  color  and  the  symbolized  objects  or 
moods  are  not  fixed ;  and  they  leave  room  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  explanation. 

Black  or  dark  color  points  to  mourning  or  afflic¬ 
tion  (II  Sam.  xix.  24;  Zecli.  vi.  6,  8);  such  was 
probably  also  the  color  of  sackcloth  used  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  white  suggests  purity  (Isa. 
i.  18;  Ps.  li.  9)  and  joy  (Mishnah  Mid.  v.  4).  Scarlet 
or  red  is  symbolical  of  bloodshed,  of  sin  in  general 
(Isa.  i.  15,  18 ;  lxiii.  1),  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
commentators,  of  vigorous  life  (Lev.  xiv. ;  Num. 
xix.).  Purple-red  denotes  royalty  and  royal  splen¬ 
dor  (Judges  viii.  26;  Estli.  viii.  15;  Dan.  v.  7).  Pur¬ 
ple-blue,  used  for  fringes  in  the  garment  of  every 
Israelite  (Num.  xv.  38),  is  thought,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  symbolize  the  high  dignity  of  every  member  of  the 
people  of  the  covenant  (compare  Ex.  xix.  6) ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  suggest  the  God  of  heaven  (Gen.  xxiv. 

7 ;  Ps.  xi.  4),  because  of  the  same  color  as  the  sky. 

(b)  Color-symbolism  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
Cabala,  where  to  each  Sefirah  are  attributed  one  or 
more  colors ;  and  one  who  wishes  to  energize  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  certain  Sefirah  has  to  contemplate,  or 
clothe  himself  in,  the  particular  color  attributed  to 
that  Sefirah.  White  signifies  peace,  mercy,  and 
pity;  black,  latency  of  qualities;  red,  bloodshed, 
cruelty,  and  justice;  azure,  attributed  to  the  Sefi¬ 
rah  of  wisdom,  is  said  to  denote  the  first  step  from 
black  (latenc}J  to  the  development  of  color — that  is, 
active  energy  in  general ;  saffron-color  or  yolk-yellow 
is  considered  a  combination  of  red  and  white;  green 
is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  red,  white,  and  azure; 
purple-red,  a  compound  of  all  colors;  golden  yellow 
symbolizes  cheering,  justice,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  A.  M.  Canney,  Colors ,  in  Cbeyne  and  Black, 
Encyc.  Bibl.  and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  Schwab,  Re¬ 
pertoire,  ii.,  s.v.  Couleurs ;  Cordovero,  Farcies  Rimmonim, 
x.;  Grant  Allen,  The  Colour  Sense.  On  the  theory  of  color 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  compare  D.  Kaufmann,  Die  Sinne,  pp. 
115-117. 

E.  G.  H.  C.  L. 


COLORADO  :  One  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska ;  east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas ;  south  by 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico;  and  west  by  Utah. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1876.  Tlic  ex¬ 
citement  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pike's  Peak  in  1858,  following  the  panic  of  1857 
which  clogged  the  wheels  of  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States,  brought  the  first  settlers  to  Colorado.  There 
were  no  railroads;  and  the  pioneers  crossed  the 
plains  and  mountains  in  wagons  drawn  bj^  oxen  or 
horses.  Among  the  Jews  who  survived  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  long  journey,  the  perils  from  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  attacks  of  savage  Indians,  were  Isidor 
Deitscli,  Leopold  Mayer,  A.  Jacobs,  A.  Goldsmith, 
P.  Z.  Salomon,  D.  Kline,  and  others. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado  and  the  most 
important  city  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  was 


Temple  Emanuel,  Denver,  Col. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


settled  in  1858-59,  and  gradually  became  the  center 
of  Colorado  Jewish  life.  In  1861  the  United  Stales 
government  deeded  to  Denver  a  plot  of  ground 
ted  for  burial  purposes;  of  this  the  Jews  were  allot- 
ten  acres.  A  Cemetery  Association  was  the  first 
Jewish  organization.  In  1873  the  Jews  of  Denver 
organized  for  worship,  and  in  1874  built  Temple 
Emanuel,  a  small  synagogue  at  19th  and  Curtis 
streets.  The  members  were  for  the  most  part  ener¬ 
getic  merchants  of  German  birth.  By  1882  Congre¬ 
gation  Emanuel  had  outgrown  the  little  synagogue, 
and  a  larger  one  was  constructed  at  24tli  and  Curtis 
streets.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  5, 
1897,  and  a  beautiful  structure  on  16th  avenue  and 
Pearl  street  was  erected,  and  dedicated  Jan.  29, 1899. 
Rabbis  Block,  Elkan,  Sclireiber,  J.  Mendes  de  Sofia, 
and  Williams.  Friedman  have  successively  occupied 
the  pulpit.  A  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  a  Jewish  Relief 
Society,  mainly  for  indigent  consumptives,  and  a 
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burial  society,  Hesed  Sliel  Emetli,  have  also  been 
established;  and  four  Orthodox  congregations  are 
in  existence.  Denver  also  has  lodges  of  the  orders 
B’nai  BTitli,  Keslier  Shel  Barzel,  Sons  of  Benjamin, 
and  B’ritli  Abraham. 

The  most  important  philanthropic  institution  in 
Denver  is  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumptives,  founded  by  Rabbi  William 
National  S.  Friedman  Sept.  10,  1890.  This  hos- 
Jewish  pital  became  an  imperative  necessity 
Hospital  by  reason  of  the  hundreds  of  penni- 
for  Con-  less  Jewish  victims  of  tuberculosis 
sumptives.  who  came  to  Colorado.  In  1898 
Denver  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  B’nai  B’ritli  appointed  Alfred  Muller 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  urge  the  district  Grand 
Lodge  No.  2  of  the  order  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  consumptives  by  taking  charge  of  this  institu¬ 
tion;  and  through  his  tireless  energy,  together  with 
that  of  Rabbi  W.  S.  Friedman,  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  for  Consumptives  was  dedicated  Dec.  10, 
1899. 

The  Constitution  Grand  Lodge  of  the  order,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  April  28,  1900,  decided 
to  tax  all  its  members  twenty -five  cents  yearly  for 
the  support  of  the  hospital,  and  to  make  of  it 
an  independent  corporation  governed  by  thirty-five 
trustees,  seven  of  whom  should  be  elected  by  the 
Independent  Order  of  B’nai  BTitli—  one  from  each 
district — the  remainder  to  be  chosen  by  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  trustees  immediately  added  several  build¬ 
ings. 

In  1902  M.  Guggenheiin’sSonsdonated$80,000  for 
a  “Guggenheim  Pavilion.”  The  National  Jewish 
Hospital  for  Consumptives  has  accommodation  for 
ninety  patients.  None  but  indigent  consumptives 
in  the  curable  stages  of  the  disease  are  admitted; 
and  these  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Denver  has  about  4,000  Jews,  most  of  whom  are 
merchants.  There  are,  however,  miners,  smelter- 
owners,  day-laborers,  and  many  lawyers  and  physi¬ 
cians.  Twelve  Jewish  students  attend  the  State 
University  at  Boulder,  which  has  a  chair  of  Hebrew- 
occupied  by  Rabbi  William  S.  Friedman. 

Colorado  Springs  formed  a  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion  Oct.,  1898,  and  a  B’nai  BTitli  lodge  in  Oct., 
1901.  A  congregation  is  now  being  organized. 
Colorado  Springs  is  a  health  resort,  and  contains  250 
Jews. 

Cripple  Creek  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Victor 
have  150  Jews.  There  is  no  congregation  in  the 
district ;  but  services  are  held  on  the  holy  days.  The 
two  towns  have  a  B’nai  BTitli  lodge.  Cripple 
Creek  and  Victor  are  the  chief  gold-mining  sections 
in  America. 

Leadville  in  1864  established  Congregation 
Israel,  which  has  25  members.  The  Orthodox  con¬ 
gregation,  Keneseth  Israel,  has  a  smaller  following. 
There  are  also  a  Jewish  cemetery  and  a  relief 
society.  The  Jewish  population  is  175.  Leadville 
is  a  noted  silver-mining  camp. 

Pueblo,  the  second  city  of  the  state,  founded 
Congregation  Emanuel,  Oct.  8,  1899,  with  50  mem- 
kors;  it  lias  a  temple,  and  Rabbi  Harry  Weiss  is  in 
charge.  The  other  Jewish  organizations  of  Pueblo 


are:  Ladies’  Temple  Association,  Auxiliary  Society, 
Jewish  Woman’s  Council,  and  B’nai  B’rith  lodge. 
The  Jewish  population  is  500.  Pueblo  is  a  growing 
manufacturing  town. 

Trinidad  founded  Congregation  Aaron  in  1883, 
and  has  a  temple,  with  a  membership  of  85.  L. 
Freudenthal,  the  rabbi,  has  officiated  since  1888. 
The  Jews  number  150,  and  have  an  Auxiliary  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  and  a  B’nai 
B’rith  lodge. 

There  are  also  several  hundred  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state.  Alto¬ 
gether  Colorado  numbers  about  5,800  JewTs. 
a.  W.  S.  F. 

COLORNI (COLORNO),  ABRAHAM:  Italian 
engineer;  born  at  Mantua  about  1530.  His  great 
skill  in  his  profession  caused  him  to  be  much  sought 
after,  and  in  1578  he  held  the  position  of  engineer  at 
the  court  of  Alfonso  d’Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  in 
1588  sent  him  to  Prague.  Soon  after  Colorni,  with  his 
son  Simon,  went  to  Mantua,  looking  after  Alfonso’s 
private  affairs;  aDd  then  returned  to  the  court  of  Al¬ 
fonso  d’Este,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  Freder¬ 
ick,  sent  him  to  his  court  at  Wiirttemberg  in  1597. 

Colorni  was  famous  not  only  as  an  engineer  and 
mechanician,  but  also  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  archeologists  of  his  age,  and  above  all 
as  a  man  of  charming  manners  and  many  accom¬ 
plishments,  including  dueling,  his  skill  in  which 
lie  once  had  occasion  to  exercise  against  a  slan¬ 
derer.  Tommaso  Garzoni,  in  his  work  “La  Piazza 
Universale,”  dedicates  a  sonnet  to  Colorni,  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  him. 
He  enumerates  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  his  inventions,  and  expresses  the  wish 
that  the  man  who  possesses  such  high  qualities 
should  also  become  a  Christian.  Among  Colorni’s 
inventions  was  a  kind  of  ten-cliambered  revolver, 
of  which,  it  is  said,  he  made  2,000  at  the  request  of 
Alfonso. 

Colorni  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

“  Entimetria,  ”  rules  for  the  measurement  of  straight 
lines  (mentioned  by  Garzoni) ;  “  Tavole,  ”  mathemat¬ 
ical  tables  (also  mentioned  by  Garzoni) ;  “  Clavicula 
Solomonis,  ”  translated  into  Italian,  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  from  the  Hebrew  work  on 
magic,  “  Mafteah  Shelomoh  ”  (Mantua,  15S0  ?).  This 
translation  served  as  a  model  for  the  French  version 
(still  extant  in  several  manuscripts)  entitled  “La 
Clavicule  du  Tres  Savant  Solomon,  dans  Laquelle  les 
Secrets  des  Secrets  Sont  Ouverts  et  Deeou verts.” 
It  vras  probably  against  this  work  that  Colorni,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Garzoni,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  de¬ 
rided  physiognomy  and  chiromancy.  Colorni  vTas 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  writing 
in  cipher,  entitled  “  Scotographia  o  Vere  Scienza  di 
Scrivere  Oscuro  Facilissima  et  Securissima  per 
Qualsi  Voglia  Lingua”  (Prague,  1593),  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Rodolph  II. 

Bibliography:  Rossi,  Dizionario ,  p.  93;  Tiraboselii,  Storia 
Letter  aria.  yii.  iii.  1319  ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  iv.  769,  976;  Ra¬ 
venna,  in  Vcssillo  Israelitico ,  1S92,  pp.  3S-41 ;  Mortara,  In- 
dice ,  p.  14;  Steinsctineider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  229S;  idem ,  in 
Monaisschrift ,  1399,  pp.  ISoefcseg.:  idem,  Hebraiselw  Uebers. 
p.  938;  Giuseppi  Jare,  Abramo  Colorni ,  Ingegnere  Manto- 
vano  gcc..  Con  Ducumenti  Licditi,  Mantua,  1874. 
j.  I.  Be. 
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COLORNI,  MALACHI:  Italian  author;  lived 
at  Modena  in  t-lie  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
guide  to  letter-writing,  “Megillat  Sefer,”  still  extant 
in  manuscript,  containing  thirty-one  letters  (Stein- 
sclmeider,  “Cat,  Bodl.”  No.  1879).  He  also  copied 
a  large  work  of  the  same  nature,  the  “  Sofer  Maliir  ” 
by  Ishmael  Hazak  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Stein- 
Schneider,  ib.).  These  letters  contain  valuable  no¬ 
tices  of  the  lives  of  famous  contemporaries,  as  well 
as  of  events  of  the  Italian-Jewish  world  of  that  time. 

Bibliography:  Ozrnt-Hayyim ,  pp.  33S,  340;  Neulmuer,  Cat. 

Bodl .  Hehr.  MSS.  No.  493;  Steinsclmeider,  in  Mounts- 

schrift ,  1899,  pp.  105, 180. 

L.  G.  I.  Bek. 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  AND  THE 
JEWS  :  According  to  his  own  statement,  Colum¬ 
bus  had  constant  intercourse  with  Jews  and  Moors, 
with  priests  and  laymen.  He  had  personal  relations 
with  the  mathematician  Joseph  Vecinho,  pliysician- 
in-ordinary  to  King  Joao  II.  of  Portugal,  and  with 
other  learned  Jews  of  Lisbon.  Vecinho  presented 
him  with  his  Latin  translation  of  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Abraham  Zacuto,  the  famous  mathemati¬ 
cian,  which  Columbus  always  carried  with  him  on 
his  voyages  of  discovery  and  found  most  serviceable. 
He  ascribed  it  principally  to  this  “Jew”  Vecinho, 
whom  he  mentions  twice  in  his  note-books,  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  refused  to  consider  his  plans  of 
discovery.  At  Salamanca  Columbus  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  witli  Zacuto,  whose  scientific 
works  he  praised  highly.  At  Malaga  he  met  the 
Spanish  farmer-in-chief  of  taxes,  Abraham  Senior, 
and  also  Isaac  Abravanel,  who  was  the  first  one  to 
assist  him  financially  in  his  undertakings.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  business  relations  with  the 
Jews  during  his  stay  at  Lisbon,  or  whether  he  bor¬ 
rowed  or  received  aid  from  them  in  his  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  there.  In  his  testament  he  bequeathed  half 
a  silver  mark  to  a  Jew  living  by  the  gate  of  the 
Jews’  street  in  Lisbon,  or  to  the  one  whom  a  priest 
might  designate  (“a  un  Judio  que  moraba  a  la 
pucrta  de  la  Juderia  en  Lisboa  o  a  quien  mandare 
un  sacerdote  el  valor  de  medio  marco  dc  plata  ”).  See 
also  America.  The  Discovery  of. 

Bibliography  :  Navarrete,  Colcccion  de  los  Viages  y  Dcscu- 

hrimientos ,  ii.  313;  Kayserli tig,  Ch ristophcr  Columbus,  pp. 

12  ct  sec/.,  New  York,  1894. 

\  M.  K. 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA.  See  Georgia. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  See  Ohio. 

COMETS.  See  Astronomy;  Superstition. 

COMMANDMENT  :  The  rendering  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  versions  of  the  Hebrew  mm  which,  in 
its  technical  sense,  is  used  in  the  Bible  of  a  com¬ 
mandment  given  either  by  God  or  by  man  (I  Kings 
ii.  43).  According  to  the  critical  schools,  it  is  a 
word  of  comparatively  late  coinage,  as  it  does  not 
occur  in  documents  earlier  than  D  and  JE.  In  the 
singular  it  sometimes  denotes  the  “  code  of  law  ”  (II 
Chron.  viii.  13;  Ezra  x.  8;  Ps.  xix.  9),  or  even 
“  Deuteronomy  ”  alone  (Deut.  vi.  25,  viii.  1) ;  and  as 
such  is  parallel  to  “Torah”  (Ex.  xxiv.  12).  In  the 
plural  it  designates  specific  commands  contained  in 
the  code,  which  are  as  a  rule  expressed  in  sentences 
beginning  with  “Ye  shall”  or  “Ye  shall  not,”  and 
is  sometimes  combined  with  “liukkim,”  “liukkot” 


(statutes),  “mislipatim”  (ordinances),  and  even 
“  ‘edut  ”  (testimonies).  E.  G.  II. 

In  rabbinic  terminology  “  mizwah  ”  is  the  general 
term  for  a  divinely  instituted  rule  of  conduct.  As 
such,  the  divine  commandments  are  divided  into  (1) 
mandatory  laws  known  as  nB'JJ  Dim  and  (2)  those 
of  a  prohibitory  character,  the  riEtyn  50  JTlVD. 
This  terminology  rests  on  the  theological  construc¬ 
tion  that  God’s  will  is  the  source  of  and  authority 
for  every  moral  and  religious  duty. 

Iu  due  logical  development  of  this  theology,  the 
Rabbis  came  to  assume  that  the  Law  comprised  613 
commandments  (see  Commandments,  The  618),  of 
which  611  are  said  to  have  been  given  through  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  rnih  being  numerically  equal 
to  611);  the  first  two  commandments  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  were  given  by  the  mouth  of  God  Himself  (11. 
Joshua  b.  Levi,  in  Pes.  R.  xxii. ;  compare  Mak.  24b- 
25a;  Hor.  8a;  Pirke  R.  El.  xli.).  According  to 
R.  Ismael  only  the  principal  commandments  were 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  special  commandments 
having  been  given  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  Akiba  they  were  all  given  on  Mount 
Sinai,  repeated  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  declared 
a  third  time  by  Moses  before  his  death  (Sotah  3Tb ; 
compare Mek.,  Mislipatim,  xx.  to  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  and 
Sifre,  Debarim,  104).  All  divine  commandments, 
however,  were  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  no  prophet 
could  add  any  new  one  (Si fra  to  Lev.  xxvii.  34; 
Yoma  80a).  Many  of  these  laws  concern  only  spe¬ 
cial  classes  of  people,  such  as  kings  or  priesthood, 
Levites  or  Nazarites,  or  are  conditioned  by  local  or 
temporary  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as, 
for  instance,  the  agricultural,  sacrificial,  and  Levit- 
ical  laws. 

The  Biblical  commandments  are  called  in  the 
Talmud  “  mizwot  de  oraita  ”  ;  commandments  of  the 
Law  in  contradistinction  to  the  rabbinical  command¬ 
ments,  “mizwot  de  rabbauan.”  Among  the  latter 
are:  (1)  the  benediction,  or  thanksgiving  for  each 
enjoyment ;  (2)  ablution  of  the  hands  before  eating; 
(3)  lighting  of  the  Sabbath  lamp;  (4)  the  ’Eiiub, 
on  preparation  for  Sabbath  transfer;  (5)  the  Hallel 
liturgy  on  holy  days;  (6)  the  Hanukkaii  lights ;  and 
(7)  the  reading  of  the  Esther  scroll  on  Purim. 
These  seven  rabbinical  commandments  are  treated 
like  Biblical  commandments  in  so  far  as,  previous  to 
the  fulfilment  of  each,  this  Benediction  is  recited: 
“Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  has  commanded  us  .  .  . 
the  divine  command  being  implied  in  the  general 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  11,  xxxii.  7;  Shab.  23a).  Many  of 
the  Biblical  laws  are  derived  from  the  Law  only  by 
rabbinical  interpretation,  as,  the  reading  of  the 
Shema‘  (Deut.  vi.  4-7),  the  binding  of  the  tefillin 
and  the  fixing  of  the  mezuzali  (ib.  8-9),  and  the  say¬ 
ing  of  grace  after  meals  (ib.  viii.  10).  “  While  reciting 
the  Shema‘  every  morning  the  Israelite  takes  upon 
himself  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  while 
reciting  the  chapter  ‘  We-hayah  im  shamoa*  ’  [Dent, 
xi.  13-22]  he  takes  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the 
divine  commandments”  (Ber.  ii.  1).  “In  fulfilli»rt 
a  divine  commandment  one  must  do  it  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  thus  fulfilling  God’s  will  ”  (Ber.  13a,  b ; 
Naz.  23a,  b).  A  hundred  mizwot  ought  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  Israelite  each  day  (see  Benediction),  and 
seven  ought  to  surround  him  constantly  like  guard- 
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ian  spirits  (R.  Mei'r,  in  Yer.  Ber.,  end ;  Tosef.,  Ber., 
elJ(l).  “Also,  the  commonest  Israelite  is  as  full  of 
merit  hy  fulfilment  of  divine  commandments  as  the 
pomegranate  is  of  seed  ”  (Cant.  R.  iv.  8).  The  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  divine  commandment  is  a  merit  (“miz- 
^vnli  ”);  the  neglect>  a  transgression  (“  ‘aberali  ” ). 
Tl„,sc  are  weighed  against  each  other  in  the  balance 
on  the  day  of  judgment  to  decide  whether  a  man  be¬ 
longs  to  the  righteous  or  to  the  wicked  to  be  accord¬ 
ingly  rewarded  or  punished  (‘Ab.  Zarali  2a,  3a;  Kid, 
39  b). 

The  sons  of  Noali  were  also  considered  to  be  under 
the  obligation  to  obey  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
direct  specific  orders  or  mizwot  promulgated  for 
them.  These  are  variously  enumerated  as  five,  six, 
and  ten.  In  Tos.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  viii.  4  seven  Noacliian 
commandments  are  enumerated:  (1)  to  establish 
courts  of  justice,  (2)  to  abstain  from  idolatry,  (8)  from 
blasphemy,  (4)  from  incest,  (5)  from  murder,  (6)  from 
robbery,  (7)  from  eating  flesh  cut  from  living  ani¬ 
mals.  In  Gen.  R,  xvi.-xxiv.  (compare  ib.  xxiv. ; 
Lev.  R.  xiii.),  only  six  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
given  to  the  first  man.  In  Sanh.  56a,  57a,  seven 
Noacliian  commandments  are  spoken  of,  and  derived 
partly  as  Adamitic,  from  Gen.  ii.  16,  and  partly 
from  Gen.  ix.  4  et  seq.  To  these  some  tannaim  add 
three:  the  prohibition  of  blood  from  living  animals, 
of  castration,  and  of  witchcraft.  In  Hal.  92a  thirty 
commandments  are  mentioned  as  having  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  not  observed,  by  the  sons  of  Noah  (com¬ 
pare  Gen.  R.  xcviii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  ii.  5;  Yer.  ‘Ab. 
Zarali  ii.  40c).  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (vii.  21)  only 
the  three  capital  sins  are  specified  (see  Noachian 
Laws). 

“  Mizwah,  ”  in  the  parlance  of  the  Rabbis,  came  to 
express  any  act  of  human  kindness,  such  as  the 
burial  of  the  body  of  an  unknown  person  (“met 
mizwah  ” ;  compare  Bernays,  “  Gesammelte  Sclirif- 
t.en,”  1885,  i.  278  et  seq.,  on  the  Buzygian  laws  men¬ 
tioned  by  Philo  in  connection  with  these  “  com¬ 
mandments”  of  humanity;  Sifre,  Naso,  26;  Naz. 
47b).  A  mizwah  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the 
transgression  of  another  law  is  considered  unlawful 
(“  mizwah  lia-bo’ah  ba‘aberali,  ‘aberah  ” ;  Suk.  30a  ; 
Yer.  Sluib.  xiii.  14a).  The  proselyte  on  being*  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Judaism  must  be  familiarized  with  com¬ 
mandments  both  of  great  and  of  small  import  (A  eb. 
47b).  This  rule  seems  to  be  directed  against  the 
older  practise  followed  by  the  Christian  Church  (see 
Didaciie).  The  fulfilment  of  a  commandment  is  a 
protection  against  evil  powers  (Ber.  31a;  Pes.  8a; 
Sotali  21a ;  Kid.  i.  10),  and  becomes  a  guardian  angel 
pleading  for  reward  in  the  future  life  (Sotali  3b). 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Judaism,  all  moral 
laws  are  virtually  and  in  their  ultimate  aiudysis 
divine  commandments.  Obedience  to  the  Divine 
Will  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  moral  life  (see  Duty). 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  account  of  Adam’s 
offense.  The  first  commandment  was  intended  to 
test  his  obedience  and  thus  to  awaken  his  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  (see  Sin  ;  Original  Sin,  Dogma  of).  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
designated  as  “Mizwot,”  but  are  called  the  “Ten 
Words  ”  (^-i2in  m^P)-  In  Jewish  literature  they 
are  spoken  of  as  the  nriTUl  (see  Decalogue). 

e.  g.  n.  K. — E.  G.  H. 


COMMANDMENTS,  THE  613:  That  the 
law  of  Moses  contains  613  commandments  is  stated 
by  R.  Simla!,  a  Palestinian  liaggadist,  who  says 
(Male.  23b):  “Six  hundred  and  thirteen  command¬ 
ments  were  revealed  to  Moses;  365  being  prohi¬ 
bitions  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
248  being  mandates  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
bones  of  the  human  body.”  The  number  613  is 
found  as  early  as  tannaitic  times — e.g. ,  in  a  saying 
cf  Simon  ben  Eleazar  (Mek.,  Yitro,  Bahodesh,  5)  and 
one  of  Simon  ben  Azzai  (Sifre,  Deut.  §  76,  Friedman’s 
ed.,  p.  90b)— and  is  apparently  based  upon  ancient 
tradition  (see  Tan.,  Ki  Teze,  ed.  Buber,  2;  Ex.  R. 
xxxii. ;  Num.  R.  xiii.,  xviii. ;  Yeb.  47b;  Shab.  87a; 
Ned.  25a;  Shebu.  29a;  comp.  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”i. 
413,  ii.  436).  The  authenticity  of  the  statements  at¬ 
tributed  to  R.  Simlai,  however,  has  been  questioned 
by  authorities  such  as  Nahmanides  and  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  (see  M.  Bloch,  in  “  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  i.  197,  210 ; 
v.  27  et  seq. ;  Weiss,  “  Dor,  ”  p.  74,  note  50).  The  first 
to  undertake  the  task  of  identifying  the  command¬ 
ments  was  Simeon  Kaliira,  in  his  “Halakot  Gedo- 
lot.  ”  He  begins  with  the  prohibitions,  which  he 
classes  in  the  order  of  the  gravity  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  incurred  by  their  transgression,  while  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mandates  he  follows  the  order  of  the 
parashiyyot,  beginning  with  the  Decalogue. 

Kaliira  was  followed  by  Saadia,  Gabirol,  and 
many  others,  who  enumerated  the  613  command¬ 
ments  in  liturgical  poems  (see  Aziiarot).  In  order 
to  make  up  the  number  613,  Kaliira  and  the  poets 
just  mentioned  were  compelled  to  incorporate  many 
rabbinical  laws.  This  method  was  criticized  by 
Maimonides,  who  published  a  work  entitled  “  Sefer 
lia-Mizwot,”  laying  down  fourteen  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  identification  of  the  commandments, 
which  he  enumerates  accordingly.  Some  of  these 
principles  were  attacked  by  Nahmanides  and  others, 
who  showed  that  Maimonides  himself  had  not  al¬ 
ways  been  consistent.  New  identifications  were 
therefore  proposed  by  Moses  ben  Jacob  of  C-oucy, 
author  of  the  “Sefer  Mizwot  ha-Gadol”  (SeMaG), 
and  Isaac  ben  Joseph  of  Corbeil,  author  of  the 
“Sefer  Mizwot  ha-Katon”  (SeMaK).  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  613  commandments  of  Maimon¬ 
ides: 

MANDATORY  commandments. 

1.  To  know  that  the  Lord  God  exists.  Ex.  xx.  2. 

2.  To  acknowledge  His  unity.  Deut.  vi.  4. 

3-4.  To  love  and  fear  Him.  Deut.  vi.  5, 13. 

5.  To  pray  to  Him.  Ex.  xxiii.  25. 

6.  To  cleave  to  Him.  Deut.  x.  20. 

7.  To  swear  by  His  name.  Deut.  vi.  13,  x.  20. 

S.  To  resemble  Him  in  His  ways.  Deut.  xxviii.  9. 

9.  To  sanctify  His  name.  Lev.  xxii.  32. 

10.  To  read  the  Shema‘  each  morningand  evening.  Dyut.  vi.  7. 

11.  To  learn  and  to  teach  others  the  Law.  Deut.  vi.  7. 

12-13.  To  bind  teflllin  on  the  forehead  and  arm.  Deut.  vi.  S. 

14.  To  make  zizit.  Num.  xv.  3S. 

15.  To  fix  a  MEZUZAH.  Deut.  vi.  9. 

16.  To  assemble  the  people  to  hear  the  Law  every  seventh 
year.  Deut.  xxxi.  12. 

17.  To  write  a  copy  of  the  Law  for  oneself.  Deut.  xxxi.  i  J. 

18.  That  the  king  write  a  special  copy  of  the  Law  for  himself. 
Deut.  xvii.  18. 

19.  To  bless  God  after  eating.  Deut.  vin.  10. 

20.  To  build  the  Temple.  Ex.  xxv.  8. 

21.  To  reverence  the  sanctuary.  Lev.  xix.  30. 

22.  To  watch  the  sanctuary  perpetually.  Num.  xviii.  2. 

23.  That  Levites  shall  serve  in  the  sanctuary.  Num.  xviii.  -3. 
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24.  That  at  services  the  priests  wash  their  hands  and  feet. 
Ex.  xxx.  19. 

25.  That  the  priests  kindle  the  lights  in  the  sanctuary.  Ex. 
xxx.  19. 

26.  That  the  priests  bless  Israel.  Num.  vi.  23. 

27.  To  set  showbread  and  incense  before  the  Lord  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  Ex.  xxv.  30. 

28.  To  burn  incense  twice  each  day.  Ex.  xxx.  7. 

29.  To  keep  fire  continually  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  vi.  13. 

30.  To  remove  the  ashes  daily  from  the  altar.  Lev.  vi.  10. 

31.  To  put  the  impure  out  of  the  holy  place.  Num.  v.  2. 

32.  That  the  Aaronites  have  the  place  of  honor.  Lev.  xxi.  8. 

33.  To  clothe  the  Aaronites  with  priestly  garments.  Ex. 
xxviii.  2. 

34.  That  the  Kehathites  carry  the  Ark  upon  their  shoulders. 
Num.  vii.  9. 

35.  To  anoint  high  priests  and  kings  with  oil.  Ex.  xxx.  31. 

36.  That  the  priests  officiate  by  turns.  Deut.  xviii.  6,  8. 

37.  That  the  priests  pay  due  honors  to  the  dead.  Lev.  xxi.  3. 

38.  That  the  high  priest  take  a  virgin  to  wife.  Lev.  xxi.  13. 

39.  To  sacrifice  twice  a  day.  Num.  xxviii.  3. 

40.  That  the  chief  priest  offer  an  oblation  daily.  Lev.  vi.  20. 
41-3.  To  offer  an  additional  oblation  every  Sabbath,  on  the 

first  of  every  month,  and  on  the  Feast  of  Passover.  Num.  xxviii. 
9,  xxviii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  36. 

44.  To  offer  a  sheaf  of  the  first  barley  on  the  second  day  of 
Passover.  Lev.  xxiii.  10. 

45.  To  add  an  oblation  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Shebu‘ot. 
Num.  xxviii.  26. 

46.  To  offer  two  loaves  of  bread  on  Shebu‘ot.  Lev.  xxiii.  17. 

47.  To  add  an  offering  on  the  first  of  Tishri.  Num.  xxix.  1. 

48.  To  add  an  offering  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Num. 
xxix.  7. 

49.  To  observe  the  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Lev. 
xvi.  3. 

50.  To  add  an  offering  on  the  Feast  of  Sukkot.  Num.  xxix.  13. 

51.  To  offer  a  special  sacrifice  on  the  eighth  day  of  Sukkot. 
Num.  xxix.  35. 

52.  To  keep  the  festival  at  the  three  seasons  of  the  year.  Ex. 
xxiii.  14. 

53.  That  every  male  appear  at  the  feast.  Deut.  xvi.  16. 

54.  To  rejoice  at  the  feasts.  Deut.  xvi.  14. 

55-6.  To  slay  the  paschal  lamb  and  eat  the  flesh  roasted,  on 
the  fifteenth  night  of  Nisan.  Ex.  xii.  6,  xii.  8. 

57-S.  To  observe  the  second  Passover  and  eat  the  paschal 
lamb  with  mazzah  and  maror.  Num.  ix.  11, 13;  ix.  11. 

59.  To  blow  the  trumpets  over  the  sacrifices,  and  in  time  of 
tribulation.  Num.  x.  10. 

60.  That  cattle,  when  sacrificed,  be  eight  days  old  or  more. 
Lev.  xxii.  27. 

61.  That  all  cattle  sacrificed  be  perfect.  Lev.  xxii.  21. 

62.  That  all  offerings  be  salted.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

63.  To  bring  a  burnt  offering.  Lev.  i.  3. 

64-7.  To  bring  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  trespass,  a  peace-offer¬ 
ing,  and  a  meat-offering.  Lev.  ii.  1,  vi.  25,  vii.  1, 11. 

68.  That  the  Sanhedrin  bring  a  sin-offering  if  they  have  erred 
in  doctrine.  Lev.  iv.  13. 

69.  That  one  who  has  by  error  transgressed  a  Karet  prohibi¬ 
tion  bring  a  sin-offering.  Lev.  iv.  27,  v.  1. 

70.  That  one  in  doubt  whether  he  has  transgressed  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bring  a  sin-offering.  Lev.  v.  17, 18. 

71.  That  a  trespass-offering  be  brought  for  having  sworn 
falsely  and  the  like.  Lev.  v.  15,  21;  xix.  20. 

72.  To  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  one’s  means.  Lev.  v.  7, 11. 

73.  That  confession  of  sins  be  made  before  the  Lord.  Num.  v.  7. 
74-5.  That  a  man  or  woman  having  an  issue  offer  a  sacrifice. 

Lev.  xv.  13,  28. 

76.  That  a  leper  after  being  cleansed  bring  an  offering.  Lev. 
xiv.  10. 

77.  That  a  woman  offer  a  sacrifice  after  childbirth.  Lev.  xii.  6. 

78.  To  tithe  the  cattle.  Lev.  xxvii.  32. 

79.  To  sacrifice  the  first-born  of  clean  cattle.  Deut.  xv.  19. 

80.  To  redeem  the  first-born  of  man.  Num.  xviii.  15. 

81-2.  To  redeem  the  firstling  of  an  ass,  and  to  break  its  neck 
if  the  animal  be  not  redeemed.  Ex.  xiii.  13. 

83.  To  bring  all  offerings  to  Jerusalem.  Deut.  xii.  5,  6. 

84.  To  offer  all  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  Deut.  xii.  14. 

85.  To  bring  to  the  Temple  also  the  offerings  from  beyond  the 
land  of  Israel.  Deut.  xii.  26. 

86.  To  redeem  holy  animals  that  have  blemishes.  Deut.  xii.  15. 

87.  That  a  beast  exchanged  for  an  offering  is  holy.  Lev. 
xxvii.  10. 

88.  That  the  remainder  of  the  meat-offerings  be  eaten.  Lev. 
vi.  16. 


89.  That  the  flesh  of  sin-  and  trespass-offerings  be  eaten.  Ex. 
xxix.  33. 

90-1.  To  burn  consecrated  flesh  that  has  become  unclean  ;  also 
the  remainder  of  the  consecrated  flesh  not  eaten.  Lev.  vii.  17,  19. 

92-3.  That  the  Nazarite  suffer  his  hair  to  grow  during  his  sep¬ 
aration,  and  shave  it  at  the  close  of  his  Nazariteship.  Num.  vi. 
5,  9. 

94.  That  a  man  keep  his  vow.  Deut.  xxiii.  23. 

95.  That  the  judge  act  according  to  the  Law  in  annulling 
vows.  Num.  xxx.  3. 

96.  That  all  who  touch  a  carcass  are  unclean.  Lev.  xi.  34. 

97.  That  eight  species  of  animals  contaminate.  Lev.  xi.  39. 

98.  That  food  is  contaminated  by  contact  with  unclean  things. 
Lev.  xi.  34. 

99.  That  a  menstruous  woman  contaminates.  Lev.  xv.  19. 

100.  That  a  lying-in  woman  is  unclean.  Lev.  xii.  2. 

101.  That  a  leper  is  unclean  and  contaminates  others.  Lev. 
xiii.  3. 

102-3.  That  a  leprous  garment  and  a  leprous  house  contami¬ 
nate.  Lev.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  35. 

104-6.  That  a  man  or  woman  having  a  running  issue  con¬ 
taminates,  as  does  the  seed  of  copulation.  Lev.  xv.  2,  16,  2S. 

107.  That  a  corpse  contaminates.  Num.  xix.  14. 

108.  That  the  water  of  separation  contaminates  the  clean, 
cleansing  only  the  unclean  from  the  pollution  of  the  dead.  Num. 
xix.  26. 

109.  To  cleanse  from  uncleanness  by  washing  in  running 
water.  Lev.  xv.  16. 

110-12.  That  leprosy  be  cleansed  with  cedar-wood,  etc.;  that 
the  leper  shave  all  his  hair,  rend  his  raiment,  and  bare  his  head. 
Lev.  xiii.  45 ;  xiv.  2,  9. 

113.  To  burn  a  red  heifer  and  preserve  its  ashes.  Num.  xix.  9. 

114.  To  pay  the  equivalent  of  a  “  singular  ”  vow.  Lev.  xxvii.  2. 

115-7.  That  one  who  vows  an  unclean  beast,  or  his  house,  or 

his  field,  shall  pay  the  appointed  sum,  or  as  the  priest  shall  di¬ 
rect.  Lev.  xxvii.  11, 14, 16. 

118.  That  he  shall  make  restitution  who  trespasses  through  ig¬ 
norance  in  things  holy  .  Lev.  v.  16. 

119.  That  plantations  in  their  fourth  year  shall  be  holy.  Lev. 
xix.  24. 

120-4.  To  leave  to  the  poor  the  corners  of  the  field  unreaped, 
the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  the  forgotten  sheaf,  the  gleanings 
in  the  vineyard,  and  the  residue  of  the  grapes.  Lev.  xix.  9, 10 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19. 

125.  To  bring  the  first-fruits  into  the  sanctuary.  Ex.  xxiii.  19. 

126.  To  give  the  great  heave-offering  to  the  priest.  Deut. 
xviii.  4. 

127.  To  separate  the  tithe  of  corn  for  the  Levites.  Num.  xviii. 
24 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  30. 

128.  To  separate  a  second  tithe  and  eat  it  in  Jerusalem. 
Deut.  xiv.  22. 

129.  That  the  Levites  shall  give  a  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  the 
priest.  Num.  xviii.  26. 

130.  To  separate  the  tithe  for  the  poor  in  the  third  and  sixth 
years  instead  of  in  the  second.  Deut.  xiv.  28. 

131-2.  To  recite  the  chapter  on  the  tithe  and  read  it  over  the 
first-fruit.  Deut.  xxvi.  5, 13. 

133.  To  separate  for  the  priest  a  cake  of  the  first  of  the  dough. 
Num.  xv.  20. 

134-5.  To  let  the  field  rest  fallow  every  seventh  year,  and  to 
cease  from  tilling  the  ground.  Ex.  xxiii.  11,  xxxiv.  21. 

136-8.  To  hallow  the  year  of  jubilee  by  resting,  to  sound  the 
trumpet  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  to  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land  in  that  year.  Lev.  xxv.  9, 10,  24. 

139.  To  allow  a  house  sold  in  a  walled  city  to  be  redeemed 
within  the  year.  Lev.  xxv.  29. 

140.  To  number  the  years  of  jubilee  yearly  and  septennially. 
Lev.  xxv.  8. 

141.  To  release  all  debts  in  the  seventh  year.  Deut.  xv.  2. 

142.  To  exact  the  debt  of  a  foreigner.  Deut.  xv.  3. 

143.  To  give  to  the  priest  his  share  of  the  cattle  sacrifices. 
Deut.  xviii.  3. 

144.  To  give  the  first  of  the  fleece  to  the  priest.  Deut.  xviii.  4. 

145.  To  discriminate  between  what  belongs  to  the  Lord  and 
what  to  the  priest.  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28. 

146.  To  perform  the  right  mode  of  slaughtering  beasts.  Deut. 
xii.  23. 

147.  To  cover  the  blood  of  wild  beast  and  bird.  Lev.  xvii.  13. 

148.  To  set  free  the  parent  bird  when  taking  a  nest.  Deut. 
xxii.  7. 

149-52.  To  search  diligently  for  the  marks  in  clean  beasts, 
fowl,  locusts,  and  fish.  Lev.  xi.  2  ;  Deut.  xiv.  11 ;  Lev.  xi.  9. 

153.  That  the  Sanhedrin  sanctify  the  new  moon  and  reckon 
the  years  and  months.  Ex.  xii.  2. 
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J5-1-5-  To  rest  011  an(*  ^a^ow  tbe  Sal)l3attl-  •Ex‘  xx*  8  an(* 

- 1’  Tn  remove  tli©  leaven.  Ex.  xii.  lo. 

|57:8  To  relate  the  story  of  the  Exodus  and  to  eat  unleavened 
,  \a  nr,  Passover  night.  Ex.  xii.  18,  xiii.  8. 
h%)-G0.  To  rest  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  Passover. 

Ex1;,f  T^'eekon  forty-nine  clays  from  the  time  of  the  cutting  of 

th^  To^rest^on  Shebu'ot  and  on  the  first  day  of  Tishn. 

LW™T<?L  and  rest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Lev.  xvi. 

^lOG-T^Tc^'rest  on  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Sukkot.  Lev. 

xxiii.  3t)*  ...  io 

"  to  dwell  in  booths  seven  days.  Lev.  xxm.  4^.  _ 

\m.  To  take  the  four  kinds  of  branches  of  trees.  1^.  xxm. 

170.  To  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  on  the  first  of  Tis  r  . 

^  17l'  To  give  half  a  shekel  each  year  as  ransom.  Ex.  xxx.  13. 

]??  To  obey  the  prophet  of  each  generation  if  he  neither  adds 
nor  takes  away  from  the  statutes.  Deut.  xvm.  la. 

173.  To  appoint  a  king.  Deut.  xvm.  la.  _  .. 

174  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  Sanhednn.  Deut.  xvii.  1  * 

175.  To  yiSd  to  the  majority  in  case  of  division.  Ex  xxm.  3. 
170.  To  appoint  judges  in  every  town.  Deut.  xvi.  lo. 

177*.  To  administer  judgment  impartially.  Dev.xix.  fa* 

178.  That  whoever  possesses  evidence  shall  testify  m  court. 

LLU  To  examine  witnesses  diligently.  Deut.  xiii.  14. 

180.  To  do  unto  false  witnesses  as  they  themselves  designed  to 

do  unto  others.  Deut.  xix.  19. 

181.  To  decapitate  the  heifer  as  commanded.  Deut.  xxi.  4. 

182.  To  establish  six  cities  of  refuge.  Deut.  xix.  6. 

183.  To  give  cities  to  the  Levites  for  habitations.  Num. 

XX]8T  to  make  battlements  on  the  housetops.  Deut.  xxii.  8. 

185-0.  To  destroy  idolaters  and  to  burn  their  city.  Deut.  xi  . 

V,187.l  To  destroy  the  seven  Canaanite  nations.  Deut.  xx. 1'* 
L88-9.  To  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek.  Deut.  xx\ . 

1  190.  To  observe  a  certain  procedure  in  voluntary  battle. 

Deut.  xx.  10.  *  o 

191.  To  anoint  the  priest  for  war.  Deut.  xx. 

193-3.  To  keep  the  camp  pure  and  m  a  sanitary  condition. 

Deut.  xxiii.  12, 13. 

194.  To  restore  plunder.  Lev.  vi.  4. 

195.  To  give  aims.  Deut.  xv.  8, 11. 

190.  To  give  liberal  gifts  to  a  freed  Hebrew  servant.  Deut. 
xv.  14. 

197.  To  lend  to  the  poor.  Deut.  xv.  b. 

198.  To  lend  on  usury  to  idolaters.  Deut.  xxm.  -i. 

199.  To  restore  a  pledge  to  its  owner.  Deut.  xxiv.  L . 

200-1.  To  pay  a  hireling  his  hire  when  due,  and  to  pe  m 

him  to  eat  during  work.  Deut.  xxiv.  15,  24,  2o. 

202-3.  To  help  a  neighbor’s  beast.  Ex.  xxm.  5,  and  Deut. 
xxii.  4. 

204.  To  restore  lost  property.  Deut.  xx.  l. 

205.  To  rebuke  the  sinner.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

206.  To  love  the  children  of  the  covenant.  Lev.  xix. 

207.  To  love  the  stranger.  Deut.  x.  19. 

208.  To  have  just  balances  and  weights.  Lev.  xix.  3b. 

209.  To  honor  the  wise.  Lev.  xix.  32. 

210.  To  honor  parents.  Ex.  xx.  12. 

211.  To  fear  parents.  Lev.  xix.  3.  . 

212.  To  perpetuate  tlie  human  species  by  marriage.  Gen.  l. 

213.  To  lead  a  pure  married  life.  Deut.  xxiv. o. 

214.  That  the  bridegroom  rejoice  for  a  year  with  his  wne. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1.  „  _  ..  o 

215.  To  circumcise  the  males.  Gen.  xvii.  10;  ley.  u.* 

216-7.  To  marry  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  eue  H 

lizaii  in  case  of  declining  to  do  so.  Deut.  xxv.  5,  . 

218-9.  That  the  violator  of  a  virgin  shall  many  her,  and  he 
may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days.  Deut.  xxii.  29. 

220.  That  the  seducer  pay  a  penalty.  Ex.  xxm 

221.  That  beautiful  female  captives  must  not  be  sold,  etc. 

Deut.  xxi.  11.  ,  .  , 

222.  To  divorce  by  a  written  contract.  Deut.  xxiv.  l. 

223.  That  tbe  suspected  adulteress  be  subjected  to  trial  of  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Num.  v.  30. 

224.  To  beat  tbe  wicked.  Deut.  xxv.  2. 

225.  To  exile  the  homicide  through  ignorance.  Num. 
-xxxv.  25. 


226-30.  That  executions  be  effected  by  means  of  the  sword, 
strangling,  fire,  stoning,  and  hanging.  Ex.  xxi.  20 ;  Lev.  xx. 

14 ;  Deut.  xxi.  22,  xxii.  24.  .  ,  M 

231  To  bury  on  the  same  day  one  put  to  death.  Deut.  xxi.  2o. 

232.  To  deal  with  a  Hebrew  servant  according  to  the  Law. 

Ex.  xxi.  2.  ,  _. 

233-4.  To  redeem  a  betrothed  Hebrew  maid  servant.  Ex. 

X  23.7*  To  make  the  non-Hebrew  slave  serve  for  ever.  Lev. 

xxv.  46.  _  *iQ 

236.  That  he  who  wounds  another  pay  a  fine.  Ex.  xxi.  lo. 

237-8.  To  judge  of  injuries  to  a  beast  by  a  pitfall.  Ex.  xxi.  33. 

239.  To  punish  the  thief  with  death  or  to  compel  him  to  make 
restitution.  Ex.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1. 

240-2.  To  give  judgment  in  cases  of  trespass  by  cattle,  of  in¬ 
juries  by  fire,  or  of  robbery  of  money  or  goods  left  in  charge  of 
an  unpaid  keeper.  Ex.  xxii.  5-7. 

243-4.  To  judge  as  to  the  injuries  caused  by  the  hireling  or  by 
the  borrower.  Ex.  xxii.  10, 14.  ■  „  . 

245-6.  To  judge  in  disputes  between  buyer  and  seller  or  be¬ 
tween  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Lev.  xxv.  14 ;  Ex.  xxii.  9. 

247.  To  rescue  the  persecuted,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of 

the  oppressor.  Deut.  xxv.  12.  .  ^  ^ 

248.  To  judge  in  disputes  concerning  inheritances.  Num. 

xxvii.  8. 

Prohibitive  Commandments. 

I.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  any  but  the  one  God.  Ex.  xx.  3. 
2-4.  The  making  of  images.  Ex.  xx.  3,  4 ;  xxxiy.  17. 

5-6.  The  worship  of  stars  and  planets.  Ex.  xx  5. 

7.  The  sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch.  Lev.  xviii.  21. 

8-9.  Necromancy  and  familiar  spirits.  Lev.  xix.  31. 

10.  Showing  regard  for  the  service  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
Lev.  xix.  4. 

II.  The  erection  of  pillars.  Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

12.  The  erection  of  Pinal’s  of  stone.  Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

13.  Planting  of  trees  in  the  sanctuary.  Deut.  xvi.  21. 

14-16.  Swearing  by  idols,  or  leading  any  Israelite  toward 

idolatry.  Ex.  xxiii.  13;  Deut.xiii.il. 

17-19.  To  show  mercy  to  the  seducer.  Deut.  xiii.  °. 

20-21.  Defense  or  concealment  of  the  seducer  by  the  seduced. 
Deut.  xiii.  8. 

22.  The  use  of  ornaments  of  idols.  Deut.  vn.  20. 

23-4.  To  rebuild  a  city  destroyed  on  account  of  its  idolatry  or 
to  use  its  wealth.  Deut.  xiii.  16, 17. 

25.  The  use  of  things  belonging  to  idols  or  idolaters,  or  of  the 
provisions  and  libations  offered  to  idols.  Deut.  vn.  2b. 

26.  Prophesying  in  the  name  of  idols.  Deut.  xviii.  ~o. 

27.  False  prophecies.  Deut.  xviii.  20.  ... 

28.  Listening  to  prophecies  in  the  name  of  idols.  Deut.  xm.  o. 

29.  Fear  of  a  false  prophet  or  hindering  any  one  from  killing 

him.  Deut.  xviii.  22.  . 

30.  Walking  in  the  manner  of  the  idolaters,  and  practising 

their  rites.  Lev.  xx.  23.  . 

31-8.  Enchantment,  augury,  and  consultation  of  familiar 
spirits,  etc.  Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10.  11. 

39-40.  The  use  of  male  attire  hy  women,  and  vice  versa. 

Deut.  xxii.  5.  *  . ,  ,  *  T  ar 

41.  Tattooing  the  body  after  the  manner  of  idolaters.  Lev. 

xix*  28* 

42.  The  use  of  garments  made  of  both  linen  and  wool.  Sba- 

‘atnez,”  Deut.  xxii.  11.  , 

43-4.  Rounding  “the  cornel’s  of  the  head  or  of  the  beard. 

Lev.  xix.  27.  . 

45.  Lacerating  oneself  for  the  dead.  Deut.  xiv.  i. 

46.  To  return  to  Egypt  to  dwell  permanently  there.  Deut. 

X^47.  indulgence  in  impure  thoughts  and  sights.  Num.  xv.  39. 
48-9.  Covenanting  with,  and  preservation  of,  the  seven  na- 

50-2.  To  show  mercy  to  or  to  intermarry  with  idolaters  or  to 
allow  them  to  dwell  in  the  land.  Ex.  xxiii.  33;  and  Deut.  xii. 

53.  The  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Israel  with  an  Ammonite 
or  Moabite.  Deut.  xxiii.  3. 

54-5  To  refuse  admission  to  tbe  congregation  to  a  descendant 
of  Esau  or  to  an  Egyptian  after  the  third  generation.  Deut. 

To  offer  peace  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  time  of 

"  57.  Tlie  destruction  of  fruit-trees  in  time  of  war.  Deut.  xx.  19. 
58.  Fear  of  the  enemy  hy  warriors.  Deut.  m.  22,  vn.  21, 

X  59"  To  forget  the  evil  wrought  by  Amalek.  Deut.  xxv.  19. 
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60.  Blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Name.  Ex.  xxii.  28. 

61.  To  violate  an  oath,  however  rash.  Lev.  xix.  12. 

62.  Taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

63.  Profaning  the  name  of  the  Holy  One.  Lev.  xxii.  32. 

64.  To  tempt  the  Lord.  Dent.  vi.  16. 

65.  Destruction  of  the  sanctuary,  synagogues,  or  schools, 
and  erasure  of  the  Holy  Name  and  Holy  Writings.  Dent.  xii. 
2,  4. 

66.  To  suffer  the  body  of  one  hanged  to  remain  on  the  tree. 
Deut.  xxi.  23. 

67.  To  cease  watching  the  sanctuary.  Num.  xviii.  5. 

68-1 1.  The  entrance  of  the  priests  into  the  sanctuary  at  cer¬ 
tain  times;  priests  with  a  blemish  may  not.  go  beyond  the  altar 
nor  serve  in  the  sanctuary.  Lev.  xvi.  2,  23;  xxi.  17,  21. 

72.  The  ministry  of  Levites  in  the  service  of  priests,  and  vice 
versa.  Num.  xviii.  3. 

73.  The  entrance  of  intoxicated  persons  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Law  by  the  same.  Lev.  x.  9. 

74-6.  Service  in  the  sanctuary  by  strangers  or  by  unclean 
priests,  etc.  Lev.  xxii.  2;  Num.  xviii.  4. 

77-8.  Entrance  into  the  court  or  the  camp  of  the  Levites  by 
unclean  priests.  Num.  v.  3 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10. 

79.  The  erection  of  an  altar  of  hewn  stone.  Ex.  xx.  25. 

80.  Ascension  by  steps  to  the  altar.  Ex.  xx.  26. 

81.  To  burn  incense,  or  to  offer  it  on  the  golden  altar.  Ex. 
xxx.  9. 

82.  JTo  extinguish  the  fire  on  the  altar.  Lev.  vi.  13. 

83-5.  Misuse  of  the  holy  oil,  the  anointing  oil,  or  the  holy  in¬ 
cense.  Ex.  xxx.  32,  37. 

86.  Removal  of  the  staves  from  the  ark.  Ex,  xxv.  15. 

87-8.  To  loosen  the  breastplate  from  the  ephod  or  to*  tear  the 
upper  garment.  Ex.  xxviii.  32. 

89-90.  The  killing  and  offering  of  sacrifices  without  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Deut.  xii.  13 ;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4. 

91-5.  The  sanctification  and  use  of  blemished  things  for  sacri¬ 
fice.  Lev.  xxii.  22,  24;  Deut.  xvii.  1. 

96.  The  offering  of  blemished  animals  from  Gentiles.  Lev 
xxii.  25. 

97.  The  offering  of  imperfect  animals  in  sacrifice.  Lev 
xxii.  21. 

98-100.  To  offer  in  sacrifice  leaven  or  honey,  an  unsalted  obla¬ 
tion,  the  hire  of  a  harlot,  or  the  price  of  a  dog.  Lev.  ii  11  13  • 
Deut.  xxiii.  18. 

101.  To  kill  an  animal  and  its  young  on  the  same  day.  Lev 
xxii.  2S. 

102-5.  The  use  of  olive-oil  or  frankincense  in  the  sin-offering 
or  the  jealousy-offering.  Lev.  v.  11 ;  Num.  v.  15.  ° 

106-7.  To  exchange  sacrifices.  Lev.  xvii.  26,  xxvii.  10. 

108.  The  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  clean  cattle.  Num 
xviiL  17. 

109.  Tiie  sale  of  tlie  titlie  of  tlie  tierd.  Lev.  xxvii.  33 

110-11.  The  sale  or  redemption  of  a  dedicated  field.  Lev 
xxvii.  28. 

112.  The  division  of  the  head  of  the  bird  in  a  sin-offerinc 
Lev.  v.  3.  fe* 

113-4.  Working  with  or  shearing  the  first-born.  Deut.  xv.  19. 
115-7.  To  kill  the  paschal  lamb  while  there  is  leaven,  or  leave 
its  fat  or  any  part  of  its  flesh  over  night.  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxiii.  18. 

118.  To  leave  any  of  the  festal  offering  until  the  third  day 
Deut.  xvi.  4. 

119.  To  leave  part  of  the  second  Passover  lamb  until  the 
morning.  Num.  ix.  12. 

120.  The  preservation  of  any  part  of  the  thank-offering  until 
the  morning.  Ex.  xii.  10. 

121-2.  To  break  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  or  of  the  second 
Passover  lamb.  Ex.  xii.  46 ;  Num.  ix.  12. 

123.  To  carry  of-  the  flesh  of  Passover  out  of  the  house.  Ex 
xii.  46. 

124.  To  allow  the  remnants  of  the  meat-offering  to  become 
leavened.  Lev.  vi.  17. 

125-8.  To  eat  the  paschal  lamb  raw  or  sodden,  or  to  allow  it  to 
be  eaten  by  a  foreigner,  by  one  uncircumcised,  or  by  an  apos¬ 
tate  Israelite.  Ex.  xii.  9,  43,  45,  48. 

129-32.  An  unclean  person  may  not  eat  of  holy  tilings,  nor  of 
holy  things  polluted  ;  nor  of  that  which  is  left  of  sacrifices ;  nor 
of  sacrifices  which  are  polluted.  Lev.  vii.  18, 19,  20 ;  xix.  8. 

133-6.  A  stranger  may  not  eat  of  the  heave-offering,  nor  a 
sojourner  with  the  priest,  nor  an  hired  servant,  nor  an  uncir¬ 
cumcised  person,  nor  an  unclean  priest.  Lev.  xxii.  4, 10. 

137.  A  priest’s  daughter  married  to  a  stranger  may  not  eat  of 
the  holy  things.  Lev.  xxii.  12. 

138-40.  To  eatthemear-offering  of  the  priest,  or  the  flesh  of 
the  sin-offering,  or  holy  things  which  have  been  defiled.  Lev 
vi.  23,  30 ;  Deut.  xiv.  3. 


141-4.  To  eat  the  second  tithe  of  corn,  or  of  the  vintage  op 
of  the  oil,  or  the  pure  firstling  without  Jerusalem.  Deut. 
xii.  17. 

145-7.  The  consumption  by  the  priest  outside  the  courts  of  the 
sin-  or  trespass-offering,  of  the  flesh  of  the  burnt  offering,  or  of 
lighter  sacrifices  before  the  blood  has  been  sprinkled.  Deut 
xii.  17.  - 

148.  A  stranger  may  not  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  most  holv 
tilings.  Ex.  xxix.  33. 

349.  The  priest  may  not  eat  of  the  first-fruits  before  they  are 
brought  into  the  court.  Deut.  xii.  17. 

150-1.  To  eat  the  second  tithe  in  mourning  or  in  impurity 
even  in  Jerusalem,  until  it  he  redeemed.  Deut.  xxvi.  34. 

152.  Use  of  the  money  of  the  second  tithe  except  for  eatin«- 

or  drinking.  Deut.  xxvi.  14.  * 

153.  Eating  the  corn  before  the  heave-offerings  and  tithe* 
have  been  separated.  Lev.  xxii.  15. 

154.  Changing  the  order  regarding  the  wave-offering,  tin- 
first-fruits,  and  the  first  and  second  tithes.  Ex.  xxii.  29. 

155.  The  delay  of  vows  and  free-will  offerings  *  Deut 

xxiii.  21.  ' 

156.  Attendance  at  the  feast  without  an  offering  Ex 
xxiii.  15. 

157.  The  violation  of  vows.  Num.  xxx.  2. 

158-60.  The  marriage  of  a  priest  with  a  harlot,  a  “profane- 
woman  (“  halalah  ”),  or  a  divorcee.  Lev.  xxi.  7. 

161-2.  The  marriage  of  a  high  priest  with  a  widow,  nor  may 
he  take  her  as  his  concubine.  Lev.  xxi.  14. 

163-4.  Priests  may  not  enter  the  sanctuary  with  uncovered 
head  or  with  torn  garments.  Lev.  x.  6. 

165.  Priests  may  not  leave  the  court  during  service  Lev  x  7 
xxi66l"8i lTlie  pollufcion  of  Priests  and  of  toe  high  priest.  Lev.’ 

169-70.  The  participation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  tbe  holy  land 
and  in  the  spoils.  Deut.  xviii.  1. 

171.  To  make  oneself  bald  for  the  dead.  Deut.  xiv.  1. 

172-9.  The  eating  of  unclean  cattle,  unclean  fish,  unclean 
fowl,  creeping  things  that  fly,  things  that  creep  upon  the 
earth,  or  reptiles  (“  reraesli  ”),  etc.  Lev.  xi.  4, 13,  42-44  •  Deut 
xiv.  19. 

180-2.  The  eating  of  beasts  in  a  dying  condition,  or  torn  ani¬ 
mals  (  terefah”),  or  a  member  of  a  living  animal.  Ex.  xxii 
31 ;  Deut.  xii.  21,  23. 

183-5.  The  eating  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  of  blood,  or  of 
fat.  Gen.  xxxii.  32 ;  Lev.  vii.  23,  26. 

186-7.  The  boiling  of  flesh  in  milk  and  the  eating  of  flesh  with 
milk.  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21. 

188.  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox  that  has  been  stoned. 
Ex.  xxi.  28. 

1S9-91.  The  eating  of  bread  made  of  tbe  new  corn,  or  roasted 

grain,  or  green  cars  of  tiro  new  corn,  before  the  Passover  oll'er— 

ing  has  been  brought.  Lev.  xxiii.  14. 

192.  The  use  of  tlie  fruit  of  a  young  tree  before  the  fourth  year. 
Lev.  xix.  23. 

193.  The  eating  of  mixed  seeds  of  the  vineyard.  Deut.  xxii  9 

194.  The  use  of  libations  to  idols.  Deut.  xxxii.  38. 

195.  Gluttony  and  drunkenness.  Deut.  xxi.  20;  Lev.  xix.  26. 

196.  Eating  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Lev.  xxiii.  29. 

197-9.  The  eating  of  anything  leavened  on  Passover,  or  of 

leavened  bread  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  day.  Ex.  xii. 

20 ;  Deut.  xiii.  3,  xvi.  3. 

7  pf-1’  TllG  exP°sure  of  leaven  and  leavened  bread.  Ex.  xiii. 

202-6.  A  Nazarite  may  not  drink  wine  or  any  liquor  made 
from  grapes,  nor  may  he  eat  grapes  or  any  part  thereof.  Num. 
vi.  3-5. 

207-9.  A  Nazarite  may  not  pollute  himself  for  the  dead,  nor 
enter  into  the  tent  of  the  dead,  nor  shall  he  shave  his  hair. 
Num.  vi.  5-7. 

210-4.  To  reap  the  whole  of  the  field,  to  gather  the  fallen  ears 
of  com  in  harvest,  to  cut  off  all  the  clusters  of  the  vineyard,  t«. 
gather  every  grape  of  the  vineyard,  or  to  return  to  take  a  for¬ 
gotten  handful.  Lev.  xix.  9-10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20. 

215-6.  The  sowing  of  different  kinds  of  seed  together,  or  of 
corn  and  herbs  in  a  vineyard.  Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxii.  9. 

21/.  The  gendering  of  cattle  with  those  of  diverse  species. 
Lev.  xix.  19. 

218.  The  use  of  two  different  kinds  of  cattle  together.  Dent- 
xxii.  10. 

219.  The  prevention  of  an  animal  working  in  the  field  from 
eating.  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

220-3.  To  till  the  ground,  to  prune  trees,  to  reap  spontane¬ 
ously  grown  corn,  or  to  gather  the  fruit  of  trees,  in  the  seventh 
year.  Lev.  xxv.  4-5. 
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To  till  the  earth,  to  prune  trees,  to  reap  what  grows  spon¬ 
taneously,  or  to  gather  fruit,  in  the  jubilee  year.  Lev.  xxv.  11. 
The  permanent  sale  of  a  Held  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Lev. 

xxv.  23. 

:>2S.  To  change  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitesor  their  fields.  Lev. 
xxv.  34. 

To  leave  the  Levite  without  support.  Deut.  xii.  19. 

To  demand  the  amount  of  a  debt  after  the  lapse  of  the 
seventh  year.  Lent.  xv.  2. 

231.  To  refuse  to  lend  to  the  poor  on  account  of  the  release 
year.  Deut.  xv.  9. 

■ry>.  To  refuse  to  lend  to  the  poor  the  things  which  he  requires. 
Dent.  xv.  7. 

233.  Sending  a  Hebrew  slave  away  empty-handed.  Deut. 
xv.  13.  .. 

334.  Exaction  with  regard  to  loans  to  the  poor.  Ex.  xxn.  2o. 
233-6.  Loans  to  or  by  an  Israelite  upon  usury.  Lev.  xxv.  37. 

337.  Usury,  or  participation  therein  either  as  surety,  witness, 
or  writer  of  contracts.  Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19. 

238.  Delay  in  the  payment  of  wages.  Lev.  xix.  13. 

239-42.  The  exaction  of  a  pledge  from  a  debtor  by  violence ; 
the  retention  of  a  pledge  from  the  poor  when  he  requires  it ; 
the  receipt  of  a  pledge  from  a  widow,  and  the  exaction  of  a 
pledge  when  it  is  such  that  one  obtains  by  it  a  living.  Dent. 

xxiv.  6,  10, 17. 

243.  To  kidnap  a  man  of  Israel.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

244.  To  steal.  Lev.  xix.  11. 

245.  To  rob  by  violence.  Lev.  xix.  13. 

246.  To  remove  the  landmark.  Deut.  xix.  14. 

247.  To  defraud.  Lev.  xix.  13. 

248.  To  defraud  one’s  neighbor.  Lev.  xix.  11. 

249.  To  swear  falsely  with  regard  to  a  neighbor’s  property. 
Lev.  xix.  11. 

250.  To  injure  any  one  in  bargaining.  Lev.  xxv.  14. 

251-3.  To  oppress  or  injure  any  one.  Ex.  xxii.  21 ;  .Lev.  xxv.  17. 
254-5.  To  deliver  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  master,  or  to  vex  him. 
Dent,  xxiii.  15,  16. 

256.  To  afllict  the  widow  and  orphan.  Ex.  xxii.  22. 

257-9.  To  use  a  Hebrew  servant  as  a  slave,  to  sell  him  as  a 
bondman,  or  to  treat  him  cruelly.  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42-43. 

200.  To  permit  a  heathen  to  treat  a  Hebrew'  servant  cruelly. 
Lev.  xxv.  53. 

261.  To  sell  a  Hebrew  maid  servant.  Ex.  xxi.  8. 

262.  To  withhold  from  a  betrothed  Hebrew'  slave  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  or  conjugal  rights.  Ex.  xxi.  10. 

263.  To  sell  as  a  slave  a  beautiful  captive.  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

264.  To  humble  a  beautiful  woman.  Deut.  xxi.  14. 

265.  To  covet  a  man’s  wife.  Ex.  xx.  17. 

266.  Covetousness.  Deut.  v.  21. 

267-8.  A  hireling  may  not  cut  down  standing  cdTn  during 

his  labor,  nor  take  more  fruit  than  he  can  eat-  Deut. 

xxiii.  24. 

269.  To  hide  when  a  thing  lost  is  to  be  returned  to  the  owner. 
Deut.  xxii.  3. 

270.  To  refrain  from  helping  an  animal  fallen  under  its  bur¬ 
den.  Deut.  xxii.  4. 

271-2.  Fraud  in  wreights  and  measures.  Lev.  xix.  35 ;  Deut. 

xxv.  13,  14. 

273.  Unrighteousness  in  judgment.  Lev.  xix.  35. 

274.  The  acceptance  of  bribes.  Ex.  xxiii.  8. 

275-6.  Partiality  or  fear  in  a  judge.  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Deut.  i.  17. 

277.  To  pity  the  poor  in  judgment.  Ex.  xxiii.  3. 

278.  To  pervert  the  judgment  of  a  sinner.  Ex.  xxiii.  6. 

279.  To  spare  the  offender  in  matters  of  fines.  Deut.  xix.  13. 

280.  To  pervert  the  judgment  of  strangers  or  orphans.  ] 
Deut.  xxiv.  17. 

281.  To  hear  one  litigant  except  in  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Ex.  xxiii.  1. 

282.  To  decide  by  a  majority  of  one  in  capital  cases.  Ex. 
xxiii.  2. 

283.  Having  first  pleaded  for  a  man  in  a  capital  case,  one  may 
not  aftenvard  plead  against  him.  Ex.  xxiii.  2. 

284.  The  appointment  as  judge  of  one  w'ho  is  not  learned  in 
the  Law.  Deut.  i.  17. 

285.  False  witness.  Ex.  xx.  16. 

286.  The  acceptance  of  testimony  from  a  w'icked  person.  Ex. 
xxiii.  1. 

287.  The  testimony  of  relatives.  Deut.  xxiv.  16. 

288.  To  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  testimony  of  only  one 
witness.  Deut.  xix.  15. 

289.  To  kill  the  innocent.  Ex.  xx.  13. 

290.  To  convict  on  circumstantial  evidence  only.  Ex.  xxiii.  7. 

291.  To  condemn  to  death  on  the  evidence  of  only  one  wit¬ 
ness.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 


292.  To  execute  before  conviction  one  charged  w  ith  a  crime. 
Num.  xxxv.  12. 

293  To  pity  or  spare  the  persecutor.  Deut.  xxv.  12. 

294.  To  punish  the  victim  in  a  case  of  rape.  Deut.  xxii.  26. 

295-6.  The  acceptance  of  ransom  for  a  murderer  or  for  a  man- 
slayer.  Num.  xxxv.  31,  32. 

297.  The  toleration  of  bloodshed.  Lev.  xix.  16. 

298-9.  To  leave  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  or  to  cause  the 
simple  to  stumble  on  the  road.  Deut.  xxii.  8;  Lev.  xix.  14. 

309.  To  exceed  the  number  of  stripes  assigned  to  the  guilty* 
Deut.  xxv.  3. 

301.  Calumny.  Lev.  xix.  16. 

302.  To  bear  hatred  in  one’s  heart.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

303.  To  cause  the  face  of  an  Israelite  to  blush.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

304-5.  To  bear  a  grudge.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

306.  To  take  the  dam  with  the  young.  Dent,  xxii,  6. 

307-8.  To  shave  the  hair  of  the  scall,  or  to  pluck  out  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  33 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

309.  To  plow  or  sow'  in  a  valley  in  which  a  slain  body  has  been 
found.  Deut.  xxi.  4. 

310.  To  suffer  a  witch  to  live.  Ex.  xxii.  18. 

311.  To  force  a  bridegroom  to  perform  military  service.  Deut, 
xxiv.  5. 

312.  Rebellion  against  the  Sanhedrin.  Deut.  xvii.  11. 

313-4.  To  add  to  or  detract  from  the  precepts  of  the  Law', 

Deut.  xii.  32. 

315-6.  To  curse  the  judges,  a  prince,  or  a  ruler.  Ex.  xxii.  28. 

317.  To  curse  any  Israelite.  Lev.  xix.  14. 

318-9.  To  curse  or  smite  father  or  mother.  Ex.  xxi.  15, 17. 

320-L  To  w'ork  or  to  go  heyoncl  the  city  limits  on  the  Sabbath. 
Ex.  xx.  10. 

322.  To  punish  on  the  Sabbath.  Ex.  xxxv.  3. 

323-9.  To  work  on  the  first  or  the  seventh  day  of  Passover,  or 
on  the  Feast  of  ShebiCot,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  on  the  first  or  the  eighth  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  16,  20,  25, 
28,  35,  36. 

330-45.  The  various  marriages  constituting  incest,-  Lev. 
xviii.  7-18. 

346.  To  have  intercourse  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Lev. 
xviii.  19. 

347-53.  Adultery,  sodomy,  etc.  Lev.  xviii.  7, 14,  20,  22,  23. 

354.  The  marriage  of  a  bastard  with  a  daughter  of  Israel. 
Deut,  xxiii.  2. 

355.  Harlotry.  Deut.  xxiii.  17. 

356.  The  remarriage  of  a  divorcee  w'ith  her  first  husband. 
Deut.  xxiv.  4. 

357.  The  marriage  of  a  widow  with  any  one  but  the  brother  of 
her  deceased  husband.  Deut.  xxv.  5. 

358.  Divorcing  of  a  victim  of  rape  by  the  offender.  Deut, 

xxii.  29. 

359.  Divorcing  of  a  wife  upon  wnom  an  evil  name  nas  ueen 
brought.  Deut,  xxii.  9. 

360.  The  marriage  of  a  eunuch  w'ith  a  daughter  of  Israel. 
Deut.  xxiii.  1. 

361.  The  castration  of  any  male  whatsoever.  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

362.  The  election  of  a  stranger  as  king  over  Israel.  Deut. 
xvii.  15. 

363-5.  The  possession  by  a  king  of  an  excessive  number  of 
horses  and  w’ives,  or  of  an  unduly  large  quantity  of  silver  and 
gold.  Deut.  xvii.  16, 17. 

Of  tlie  mandates  Nalimanides  rejected  Nos.  5,  7, 
63,  64,  65,  66;  67,  85,  89,  95-108  (inclusive),  149, 
150,  151,  198,  227,  228,  237,  and  299,  substituting 
for  them  the  following: 

5.  To  eat  the  first-born  of  cattle  and  the  second  tithe  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Deut.  xiv.  23. 

7.  To  eat  the  w'ave-offering  only  when  it  is  without  blemish. 
Deut.  xv.  22. 

63.  To  eat  the  fruit  of  the  seventh  year,  and  not  to  trade  w'ith 
it.  Lev.  xxv.  6. 

64.  To  possess  the  land  of  Israel.  Num.  xxxiii.  53. 

65.  To  leave  open  one  side  in  besieging  a  town.  Num.  xxxi.  7 
(seeSifr  eadloc.). 

66.  To  remember  what  God  did  to  Miriam.  Deut.  xxiv.  9. 

67.  To  be  perfect  with  the  Lord.  Deut,  xviii.  13. 

85.  To  select  the  wave-offering  from  the  best,  Num.  xviii.  29. 

89.  To  bring  an  offering  of  cattle  only.  Lev.  i.  1. 

95.  To  offer  all  the  sacrifices  between  the  twro  oblations.  Lev. 
vi.  5. 

96.  To  eat  the  paschal  lamb  in  the  night  only.  Ex.  xii.  b. 
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97.  That  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  the  murderer.  Num. 
xxxv.  19. 

98.  To  avoid  the  garments  of  the  leprous.  Lev.  xiii.  51. 

99.  To  recite  the  blessing  over  the  Torah  before  reading  it. 
Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

100.  To  sustain  the  sojourning  stranger.  Lev.  xxv.  49. 

101.  To  return  usury  taken  from  an  Israelite.  Lev.  xxv.  35. 

102.  To  renounce  pro  lit.  from  the  Nazarite’s  hair.  Num.  vi.  5. 

103.  To  make  an  ark  and  a  mercy-seat.  Ex.  xxv.  15. 

104.  To  keep  an  oath  or  vow.  Deut.  xxiii.  24. 

105.  To  reckon  months  and  yearn.  Deut.  xvi.  1. 

106.  To  bring  an  offering  morning  and  evening.  Num. 
xxviii.  4. 

107.  To  offer  incense  morning  and  evening.  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8. 

108.  To  read  the  Shema’  morning  and  evening.  Deut.  vi.  17. 

149.  To  recognize  unconditionally  the  first-born  son.  Deut. 
xxi.  17. 

150.  To  liberate  the  slave  whose  tooth  or  eye  has  been  knocked 
out  by  his  master.  Ex.  xxi.  27. 

151.  To  execute  him  who  has  incurred  capital  punishment. 
Deut.  xvii.  7. 

19S,  227,  228.  That  the  priest  shall  serve  in  the  sanctuary  all 
the  sacrifices;  to  separate  the  wave-offering,  a  cake  of  the 
dough,  and  give  it  to  the  priest.  Num.  xviii.  7 :  Deut.  xviii.  7 ; 
Num.  xv.  21. 

237.  To  separate  the  first  tithe  and  give  it  to  the  Levite,  and 
give  the  poor’s  tithe  to  the  poor.  Num.  xviii.  24. 

299.  To  consult  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  for  the  king.  Num. 
xxvii.  21. 

Of  the  prohibitions  Nahmanides  rejects  Nos.  2, 
3,  5,  14,  28,  58,  69,  70,  92,  93,  94,  95,  143,  150,  152, 
177,  178,  179,  190,  191,  199,  201,  294,  307,  319,  321, 
353,  substituting  for  them  the  following : 

2-3.  Forgetfulness  of  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  sojourn  on 
Mount  Sinai.  Deut.  iv.  9,  viii.  11. 

5.  Alteration  of  the  order  of  the  vessels  in  the  Temple.  Ex. 
xxiii.  13  (see  Mekilta  ad  Joe.). 

14,  28.  The  offering  of  sacrifices  with  the  intention  of  eating 
them  in  other  than  the  prescribed  time  and  place,  and  the 
eating  of  sacrifices  so  offered.  Lev.  vii.  18 ;  Deut.  xvii.  1. 

58.  Eating  the  bird  slain  for  the  cleansing  from  leprosy.  Lev. 
xiv.  14. 

69.  Selection  of  the  heave-offering  by  the  Levites.  Num. 
xviii.  32. 

70.  The  acceptance  of  shekels  from  heathens.  Lev.  xxii.  25. 

92.  The  condemnation  on  the  testimony  of  only  one  witness. 
Deut.  xvii.  6. 

93.  Allowing  the  faint-hearted  to  go  to  war.  Deut.  xx.  8. 

94.  To  cause  the  Shekinah  to  depart  from  the  camp  by  reason 
of  any  impurity.  Deut.  xxiii.  15. 

95.  Depriving  the  first-born  of  his  birthright.  Deut.  xxi.  16. 
143.  Clemency  to  a  murderer.  Deut.  xix.  21. 

150.  Marriage  of  the  deceased  brother’s  wife  after  11  halizah.” 
Deut.  xxv.  9. 

152.  Cohabitation  with  a  wife  who  has  committed  adultery. 
Deut.  xxiv.  4. 

177.  Regretting  the  poing  of  charity  and  the  freeing  of  a  He¬ 
brew  slave  in  the  seventh  year.  Deut.  xv.  10,  18. 

178.  Robbery  of  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  Num.  iv.  20. 

179.  The  Levite  may  not  carry  the  holy  vessels  after  the  fifti¬ 
eth  year.  Num.  viii.  25. 

190.  The  divorced  wife  when  married  to  another  may  not  be 
taken  back.  Deut.  xxiv.  4. 

191.  Disputing  the  priesthood.  Num.  xvii.  5. 

199.  Deriving  profit  from  the  beheaded  heifer.  Num.  xxxv.  34. 
201.  To  marry  a  daughter  to  one  who  is  forbidden  to  her. 
Lev.  xix.  9. 

294.  Profanation  of  the  Holy  Land. 

307.  Leaving  the  sanctuary  during  the  service. 

Two  prohibitions  are  contained  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  by  which  the  number  of  the  remaining 
rejected  prohibitions  is  made  up:  Lev.  xxiii.  4;  Lev. 
ii.  11;  Deut.  xxiii.  19;  Ex.  xii.  9;  Ex.  xxii.  21;  Ex. 
xxviii.  7;  Deut.  xxiv.  5;  Deut.  xxi.  18;  Deut.  ii.  9. 

Moses  of  Coucy  rejects  Maimon ides’  mandates 
Nos.  142,  193,  198,  substituting  the  following: 

142.  To  justify  the  decision  of  the  Lord.  Deut.  viii.  5. 

193.  To  reckon  the  solstices  and  constellations.  Deut.  iv.  6. 

198.  To  keep  far  from  a  false  matter.  Ex.  xxiii.  7. 


Of  the  prohibitions  he  rejects  Nos.  14,  26,  67 
70,  78,  95,  140,  150,  152,  165, 177,  178,  199,  266,  278* 
283,  291,  substituting  the  following: 

14.  Abandonment  of  the  Torab.  Deut.  iv.  9. 

26.  The  kissing  of  idols.  Ex.  xxiii.  24. 

67.  The  making  of  idols.  Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

70.  Pride.  Deut,  viii.  14. 

78.  Prostitution  of  a  daughter  of  Israel.  Lev.  xix.  29. 

95.  Cursing  oneself.  Deut.  iv. 

140.  A  priest  may  not  make  himself  unclean  for  the  dead. 
Ley.  xxi.  1. 

There  are  two  prohibitions  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses,  by  vdiicli  the  number  of  the  remaining 
rejected  prohibitions  is  made  up:  Ex.  xii.  9;  Lev. 
ii.  11;  Deut.  xxiii.  1,  13,  18;  xxiv.  6. 

Joseph  of  Corbeil  has  the  following  mandates 
not  found  in  the  lists  of  Maimonides,  Nahmanides, 
and  Moses  of  Coucy : 

To  gaze  upon  the  fringes.  Num.  xv.  39. 

To  show  kindness  toward  the  needy,  both  in  feeling  and  in 
deed ;  to  bury  the  dead ;  and  to  show  forbearance.  Ex.  xviii.  20. 

To  practise  modesty  in  privacy.  Deut.  xxiii.  15. 

To  remember  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  Deut.  xvi.  3. 

To  love  admonition.  Deut.  x.  16. 

To  teach.  Lev.  x.  11. 

To  cleanse  soiled  vessels  with  boiled  water  and  to  immerse 
vessels.  Num.  xxxi.  23. 

To  give  to  the  stranger  meat  forbidden  to  Israelites.  Deut, 
xiv.  21. 

To  sanctify  the  first-born  of  clean  cattle.  Deut.  xv.  19. 

That  men  shall  live  with  their  wives,  but  keep  from  them  at 
certain  times.  Deut.  xxiv.  5 ;  Lev.  xv.  31. 

To  blot  out  the  names  of  idols,  to  break  down  their  pillars, 
and  hew  down  the  “asherim.”  Dent.  vii.  5,  xii.  3. 

To  burn  the  asberah,  demolish  the  places  of  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship,  break  down  the  altars,  and  destroy  the  vessels  used  for 
idolatry.  Deut.  xii.  3  ;  Num.  xxx.  52;  Deut.  vii.  5;  xii.  2,  3. 

The  prohibitions  not  included  by  the  other  com¬ 
pilers,  but  found  in  the  Semak,  are: 

Intolerance  of  admonition.  Deut.  x.  16. 

Self-righteousness.  Deut.  ix.  4. 

Delay  in  attending  to  the  natural  needs.  Deut.  xxiii.  15. 

Sodomy.  Ex.  xx.  14. 

Bibliography;  M.  Bloch,  Les  613  Lois ,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives , 

i.  197  et  seq.,  v.  25  ct  seq . ;  Michael  Creizenach,  Thoriag , 

1833;  M.  Brueck,  Das  Mosaische  Judenthum ,  1837;  D. 

Rosin,  Ein  Compendium  der  Jiidischen  GesetzesKunde , 

Breslau,  1871;  Jellinek,  Konteris  Taryag,  Vienna,  1878; 

Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism ,  1896,  p.  248. 

K.  I.  BR. 

COMMANDMENTS,  THE  TEN.  See  Dec¬ 
alogue. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  BIBLE.  See 

Bible  Exegesis. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  TALMUD. 

See  Talmud,  Commentaries  to  the. 

COMMERCE  :  Sale  or  exchange  of  goods,  gen¬ 
erally  on  a  large  scale.  During  the  Biblical  period 
the  Hebrew's  in  Palestine  had  what  is  known  as  a 
natural  self-sufficing  economy  (Benzinger,  “Arch.” 
p.  213) — that  is,  each  household  grew  or  made  all 
the  food,  tools,  and  clothing  it  needed.  A  few  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  or  necessit}',  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron, 
and  salt,  which  could  not  be  found  on  the  Israel- 
itish  farms,  were  supplied  by  merchants,  who  car¬ 
ried  them  round  the  country,  and  for  that  reason 
were  known  as  “sober”  (from  a  root  meaning  “to 
wander”).  These  merchants  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  Canaanites,  probably  Philistines.  Hence, 
when  the  goodwdfe  sells  her  wool  (Prov.  xxxi.  24) 
she  disposes  of  it  to  the  Canaanites  (A.  Y.  “mer¬ 
chants  ”).  The  Israelite  tribes  were  mainly  settled 
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on  the  uplands  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  were  not 
touched  by  the  streams  of  commerce  which  bowed 
1,^  the  two  great  caravan  routes  along  the  coast, 
through  Tyre,  Acco,  and  Gaza,  to  Egypt,  and  from 
South  Arabia,  through  Petra  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  Damascus  (Herzfeld,  “  Handelsgescliichte 
Jcr  Judea,”  pp.  22,  23). 

The  chief  references  to  commerce  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  are,  accordingly,  to  that  of  other  than  Israel - 
iiish  peoples— to  Islimaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  and 
Plicnicians  (Isa.  xxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  27).  It  is  only 
with  the  reign  of  Solomon  that  any  signs  are  given 
of  extensive  external  trade  on  the 
Solomon’s  part  of  the  Israelites.  Solomon  was 
Foreign  himself  a  large  exporter  of  wheat  and 
Commerce,  oil,  which  he  paid  to  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  for  timber  and  the  use  of  skilled 
workmen  (I  Kings  v.  25  [Hebr.] ;  I  Kings  vii.).  Pie 
doubtless  obtained  horses  and  chariots  from  Egypt 
(I  Kings  x.  28,  29)  by  similar  payments.  It  is  even 
recorded  of  Solomon  that  he  sent  ships  of  Tharshisli 
every  three  years  from  Ezion-geber  to  Ophir,  whence 
the  fleet  brought  back  gold,  silver,  iron,  apes,  and 
peacocks  (I  Kings  x.  22).  Solomon’s  example  evi¬ 
dently  led  to  a  general  development  of  trading  ] 
(I  Kings  x.  15),  but  it  was  not  followed  up  by  his 
successors.  Jehoshaphat  tried  in  vain  to  revive  the 
voyages  to  Ophir  (I  Kings  xxii.  48),  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets  when  speaking  of  merchants  identify  them  with 
Canaanites  or  Philistines  (Hosea  xii.  7 ;  Isaiah  xxiii. 
11;  Zeph.  i.  11;  compare  Job  xli.  6).  It  has  been 
assumed  from  the  songs  of  Deborah,  Jacob,  and 
Moses  (Judges  v.  17;  Gen.  xlix.  13;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
18,  19)  that  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar 
were  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  trade;  but 
there  is  very  little  evidence  of  this,  and  the  ships 
used  were  known  by  a  foreign  name  as  “  ships  of 
Tharshisli.” 

There  seem  to  have  been  some  attempts  to  en¬ 
courage  foreign  trade  in  the  northern  kingdom,  as 
Aliah  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from  Ben-hadad 
the  right  to  have  “liuzot  ”  in  Damascus  (I  Kings  xx. 
34) ;  in  other  words,  the  Israelites  were  allowed  a 
special  street  or  bazaar  in  the  market  of  Damascus. 
A  somewhat  similar  activit}"  on  the  part  of  J udah  is 
indicated  in  Isaiah  ii.  6  (Ilebr.),  where  the  “con¬ 
tracts  made  with  the  sons  of  aliens  ”  refer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cheyne,  to  the  renewed  commercial  activity 
of  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotliam  (II  Kings  xiv. 
'22,  xvi.  6).  The  treasures  of  the  kings  must  have 
been  obtained  indirectly  from  commerce ;  the  tribute 
of  Ilezekiah  to  Sennacherib,  which,  according  to  the 
Taylor  cylinder,  amounted  to  30  talents  of  gold  and 
800  of  silver,  besides  precious  stones,  must  have  been 
secured  in  this  way.  The  luxurious  feminine  ap¬ 
parel  indicated  in  Isaiah  iii.  18-24  must  also  have  been 
obtained  by  commerce.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
merchant’s  profession  was  despised  (Hosea  xii.  7 ; 
compare  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  2).  The 
few  laws  relating  to  business  iu  the  Pentateuch  and 
dealing  with  weights  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  loans  to  the 
poor  (ib.  xxv.  36,  37),  usury  (Deut.  xxiii.  20),  debts 
in  the  Sabbatical  year  (Deut,  xv,  2),  and  slave-tra¬ 
ding  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45),  show  that  very  little  busi¬ 
ness  was  done.  The  fact  that  even  tribute  was  paid 
in  kind  (I  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xvii.  18)  proves  that  not 


much  attention  was  paid  to  commerce,  as  is  also 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  coined  money  was  made 
till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (see  Money). 

The  highlands  of  Palestine  in  Bible  times  do  not 
seem  to  have  supplied  very  much  material  for  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  Honey,  balsam,  wheat,  and  oil 
were  forwarded  to  Phenicia  (I  Kings 
Exports  v.  11;  Ezra  iii.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17), 

and  while  spices,  halm,  myrrh,  honey,  pis- 

Imports.  tacliio  nuts,  almonds,  and  oil  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25; 
Hosea  xii.  1).  In  return  timber  was  sent  from  Phe¬ 
nicia  (I  Kings  v.  11);  corn,  horses,  and  chariots  from 
Eg3rpt  (Gen.  xli.  57;  I  Kings  x.  29);  gold,  silver, 
spices,  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  armor, 
and  mules  from  Arabia,  Ophir,  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  Wool  and  sheep  were  sent  as  tribute  from 
Moab  (II  Kings  iii.  4).  Within  Palestine  itself  salt 
was  sent  from  the  Dead  Sea,  cattle  and  wool  from  the 
pastures  beyond  the  Jordan,  corn  chief! y  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  These  were  sent  up  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem, 
at  a  place  called  “Maktesh”  (Zeph.  i.  11);  later  on 
there  was  a  market  even  in  the  Temple  precincts 
(John  ii.  14). 

Merchants  carried  wares  to  their  customers  or  to 
the  markets  (Nek.  xiii.  16)  by  caravans  of  camels, 
asses,  mules,  or  oxen  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xlii.  26,  xliii. 
18;  I  Kings  v.  7;  I  Chron.  xii.  40);  sometimes  mer¬ 
chandise  was  carried  by  slaves  (II  Kings  v.  28). 

After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  small  and  im¬ 
poverished  Jewish  community  had  little  business  to 
transact  except  at  Jerusalem,  and  even 
After  there  it  was  conducted  mainly  by 
the  Exile.  Phenicians  (Neh.  iii.  31,  32;  xiii.  15- 
20)..  When  Jonah  sailed  for  Tarskish 
he  had  to  embark  in  a  Gentile  vessel,  showing  that 
little  maritime  trade  was  undertaken  by  the  Jews. 
With  the  spread  of  Hellenism  in  the  East,  however, 
there  were  Greek  mercantile  settlements  in  Ptolemais, 
with  connections  with  the  coast  of  Palestine  along 
the  Gaza,  Aslikelon,  and  Dor  route  (Schurer,  “  Ge- 
schichte,”  ii.  15);  and  by  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  I. 
Athenian  merchants  came  regularly  to  Judea  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  8,  §  5;  “Corp.  Insc.  Att.”  ii.,  No. 
470).  It  was  with  the  intention  of  developing  the 
foreign  trade  of  Judea  that  Simon  Maccabeus  took 
Joppa  (I  Macc.  xiv.  5),  and  similarl}7  Herod  built 
Cnesarea  for  a  port  (Josephus,  l.c.  xv.  9,  §  6). 

By  Maccabean  times,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  custom  for  the  villagers  to  carry  their  prod¬ 
ucts  into  towns  once  a  month  (I  Macc.  i.  58).  Later 
on  this  became  extended  to  twice  a  week,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  being  traditionally  set  aside  as  mar¬ 
ket  days ;  and  the  custom  of  having  special  services 
in  synagogues  on  these  days  can  be  traced  back  to 
this  period.  Jerusalem  became  the  commercial  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  country,  and  mention 

Markets,  is  made  there  of  markets  for  horses 
and  wool  (‘Er.  x.  9),  for  ironware, 
clothing,  lumber  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  19,  §  4;  v. 
S,  §  1),  and  for  fruit  (Bezak  v.  8). ,  Besides  these, 
there  were  markets  at  Hebron,  Emmaus,  Lydda. 
Antipatris,  Haiskub,  Patris,  Beth  Hino,  Sepphoris, 
Tiberias,  Scythopolis,  and  Botna,  the  last  three  being 
especially  devoted  to  cereals,  which  were  exported 
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through  Kesib  to  Tyre  (Yer.  Dem.  i.  3),  and  from 
Arab  in  Galilee  to  Sepphoris  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv.  1); 
olives  were  sent  to  Italy  (Shab.  26a;  Josephus,  l.e.  ii. 
22,  §  2),  and  olive-oil  was  sent  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
(Pliny,  “llistoria  Naturalis,”  xii.  54).  The  main 
ports  engaged  in  these  exports  were  Ashkclon,  Jop¬ 
pa,  Gaza,  Ptolemais,  Rephia,  Yabne,  Caesarea,  Dor, 
and  Haifa. 

Some  outside  trade  in  silk  passed  through  Pales¬ 
tine  into  Tyre  (Yer.  B.  K.  iv.  2,  vi.  7).  Most  of  the 
more  luxurious  products  were  imported.  As  against 
87  dilferent  materials  produced  in  Palestine  itself, 
Hcrzfeld  enumerates  133  brought  from  almost  all 
the  known  lands  of  antiquity:  camels  from  Arabia 
(Ket.  67a);  asses  from  Libya  (Shab.  51b);  byssusfrom 
Pelusium  and  India,  to  form  the  dress  worn  by  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yoma  iii.  7); 
linen  and  “himuza”  from  Rome  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  ii. 
10;  M.  K.  23a);  a  garment  called  a  “gomed”  from 
Arabia  (Kel.  xxix.  9),  as  well  as  pottery  (Kel.  v.  10; 
Men.  v.  9)  from  the  same  place ;  spoons  from  Sidon 
and  wines  from  Ammon  and  Media  (Sanh.  106a; 
Pes.  ii.  1).  Beans  and  linseed  came  from  Egypt 
(Ma‘as.  v.  8);  damsons  from  Damascus  (Ber.  39a; 
B.  Iy.  116b);  palms,  dates,  and  carpets  from  Baby¬ 
lon;  timber,  wine,  and  purple  from  Plienicia . ;  wine, 
oil,  and  lumber  from  Syria.  Specially  important 
was  the  trade  with  Egypt,  which  probably  took 
some  of  the  cereals  from  Palestine  in  exchange  for 
beans  and  writing-material.  Philo  speaks  of  several 
Jewish  shippers  and  wholesale  mer- 
Trade  with  chants  in  Alexandria  (“In  Flaccum,” 

Egypt.  §  8).  Many  Egyptian  Jews  attained 
considerable  wealth  by  this  means. 
Avion  is  said  to  have  lent  Joseph  the  “publican  ”  no 
less  a  sum  than  3,000  talents  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii. 
4,  §  7),  and  the  alabarcli  Alexander  lent  200,000 
drachmas  to  Agrippa  (lb.  xviii.  6,  §  3). 

Salted  fish  was  a  specialty  favored  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  had 
a  hsli-gate  (Neh.  iii.  3);  it  was  brought  from  Egypt 
(Maksli.  vi.  3)  and  Spain  (Shab.  xxii.  2)  probably  to 
Acco,  whence  the  proverb  “  to  send  fish  to  Acco,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  English  “to  carry  coals  to  New¬ 
castle.  ”  Lake  Tiberias  was  also  the  center  of  a  great 
fishing  industry.  Josephus  enumerates  no  less  than 
230  boats  sailing  upon  it  at  one  time  (“B.  J.”  ii.  21, 

§  8).  Several  kinds  of  traders  are  mentioned — cloth- 
dealers,  horse-dealers,  and  cattle-dealers  (Kil.  ix.  5; 
M.  K.  ii.  5;  B.  M.  51b;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  i.  6;  Slick,  vii. 
2).  These  carried  their  accounts  in  books  (“  pinkes,  ” 
from  the  Greek  ttlvcl?)  made  of  two  boards  joined 
together  with  a  hinge,  and  covered  with  wax  on 
which  marks  could  be  made.  Markets  were  held 
every  Friday  (Sifra  140b),  and  at  Gaza,  Acco,  and 
Botna  there  were  great  fairs  where  slaves  and  horses 
were  sold  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  i.  4).  Goods  were  sold 
by  contract  (Shab.  120b)  and  paid  for  by  bills  which 
themselves  were  sold  for  cash  before  maturing  (B. 
M.  iv.  9).  Merchants  of  different  towns  commu¬ 
nicated  by  post  (Shab.  x.  4,  19a),  and  there  even 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  parcel-post  (R.  II.  9b). 
Prices  seemed  to  be  fixed  by  local  authorities 
(B.  M.  v.  7),  and  any  speculation  in  necessaries, 
such  as  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  was  deprecated  (B.  B. 
90b). 


Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  considerable 
commercial  activity,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Jews 
in  early  post-Biblical  times  were  at  all  inclined  to 
commerce.  Josephus,  indeed,  says:  “We  do  nor, 
dwell  in  a  land  by  the  sea,  and  do  not  therefore 
indulge  in  commerce  either  by  sea  or  otherwise” 
(“Contra  Apion,”  i.  12).  Several  of  the  chief  sages 
of  the  Talmud,  however,  were  traders.  Eleasar  ben 
Azaria  dealt  in  wine  and  oil  (B.  B.  91a),  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  many  sayings  in  the  Talmud  show  that 
little  importance  was  attached  to  commerce  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  t iff.,  “have  little  business” 
(Abot  iv.  14);  or,  “the  less  trading  the  more  Torah  ” 
(lb.  vi.  6).  It  Avas  recommended  to  lay  out  one's 
money  in  three  parts:  one-third  to  be  invested  in 
land;  one- third  in  goods;  one- third  to 
Prices.  be  kept  on  hand  (B.  At.  42a).  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  conclude  this  account 
of  trading  among  the  Jews  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic 
times  by  the  details  given  by  Hcrzfeld  relating  to 
the  prices  of  objects  mentioned  in  these  ttvo  sources, 
arranging  the  objects  in  the  usual  order:  grain,  cat¬ 
tle,  fowl,  fruit,  Avines,  dress,  slaves,  beasts  of  burden, 
chariots,  fields,  vineyards,  and  houses,  finishing  Avitli 
Avages  and  fees.  See  accompanying  table. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  signs  of  any  special 
predilection  or  capacity  for  commerce  shown  by 
Jews,  but  they  had  developed  special  aptitudes  in 
that  direction  by  the  early  geonic  period,  Avhen 
they  are  everyAvliere  mentioned  as  merchants.  As 
soon  as  the  Teutonic  nations  had  settled  doAvn  after 
the  great  migrations  of  the  fifth  century,  JeAvs  are 
found  mentioned  together  Avitli  Syrians  as  merchants 
at  Narbonne  and  Marseilles  (Gregory,  “Epistles,” 
vii.  24,  45).  The  Frankish  kings  bought  goods  from 
them  (Gregory  of  Tours,  “  Hist.  Gall.”  iv.  12-35,  vi.  5, 
vii.  23),  and  they  occur  as  traders  at  Naples  (Proco¬ 
pius,  “  De  Bello  Gallico  ”),  Palermo  (Gregory,  “Epis¬ 
tles,”  ix.  55),  and  Genoa  (Cassidorus, “  Epistles,”  No. 
33).  They  eA^en  chartered  ships:  Gregory  of  Tours 
(“De  Gloria  Marty  rum,”  p.  97)  mentions  a  Jcav  avIio 
owned  a  vessel  sailing  betAveen  Nice  and  Marseilles. 
It  is  recorded  of  Charles  the  Great  that,  after  Avatcli- 
inga  ship  nearing  Narbonne,  he  decided  that  it  Avas 
not  a  JeAvish,  but  a  Norman,  vessel  (Pertz,  “Monu¬ 
ment  a,”  ii.  737).  The  Visigoth  king  Egica,  indeed, 
forbade  them  to  engage  in  maritime  commerce  (“  Leg. 
Visig.”  xii.  2, 18).  They  Avere  particularly  active  in 
the  slave  trade  (Agobard,  “Opera,”  ed.  Baluze,  pp. 
02-65),  and  Gregory  the  Great  protested  against  their 
activity  in  this  direction  in  North  Gaul  (“Epistles,” 
ix.  36).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  through  their 
means  England  Avas  brought  within  the  pale  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  (Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,”  pp. 

3,  4).  See  Slave  Thade. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  commercial  activity  and 
predilection  for  trading  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  rise  of  Islam  and  its  control  of  the  lands  Avhcnce 
came  most  of  the  luxuries  demanded  in  Europe. 
Christians  could  not  trade  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
nor  Moslems  in  Christendom,  consequently  an  open¬ 
ing  Avas  left  for  Jcavs,  avIio  were  tolerated  in  both 
spheres  as  commercial  intermediaries  (Cunningham, 
“Western  Civilization,”  ii.  49.,  Cambridge,  1901). 
Within  tAvo  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Islam 
the  Jcavs  appear  to  have  almost  monopolized  the 
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r  '  :  - - - 

Price. 

References  and 

Quantity. 

Remarks. 

Wheat . 

seah 

1  denarius 

Peahviii.;  ‘Er.viii.2; 
Ta*an.  19b. 

it 

2  denarii 

B.  B.  91b. 

sela‘ 

Ta‘an  19b  (famine). 

meal.. 

|  to  1  den. 

Shek.  iv.  9. 

\  shekel 

II  Kings  vii.  1. 

one 

mina  (100  den.) 

Men.  xiii.  8. 

1-2  mina 

B.  K.  iii.  9. 

100  den. 

Tos.  Shek.  ii.  3. 

200  “ 

Tos.  ‘Ar.  iv.  4. 

30  “ 

B.  M.  09b. 

two 

50  shekels 

11  Sam.  xxiv.  24  (with 

threshing-floor). 

Calf . 

one 

20  den. 

Men.  xiii.  8. 

Tos.  B.  M.  v.  4  (one 

100 

100  gold  den. 

for  25  silver  issar) . 

one 

2  sela\  8  den. 

Men.  xiii.  8 ;  Ker.  v.  2. 

2  shekels 

Lev.  v.  15. 

“ 

1-24  sela‘ 

Tos.  Ker.  iv.  3. 

100 

100  gold  den. 

Tos.  B.  M.  v.  1  (one 

for  25  silver  den.). 

one 

1-3  sela‘ 

Shek.  ii.  4. 

“ 

2,  4,  5  sela1 

4  sela1 

Tos.  Ker.  iv.  3. 

Hag.  i.  2;  Bek.  11a. 

litra 

1  ft  den. 

Gen.  R.  49  [?]. 

pair 

gold,  silver  den.i 

Ker.  i.  7  (exceptional). 

Sparrows . 

issar 

Matt.  x.  29. 

five 

2  issar 

Luke  xii.  6. 

Ma‘as.  ii.  5,  6. 

3-4 

1  issar 

Pomegranate. 

one 

l  peruta  (ft  issar) 
1-2  “ 

Me*i.  vL  4. 

xestes 

‘Ab.  Zarah  34b. 

(sextar.) 

4  loma 

Olive-oil . 

amphora 

1  Tyrian  sela1 

Josephus,  “  B.  J.”  ii. 
21,  §  2. 

80  xestes ! 

4  den.  drachm. 

idem .  “  Vita,”  §  13. 

Shirt . 

one 

4  den. 

Yer.  Shah.  viii.  7. 

5  “ 

Tos.  B.  M.  iii.  3. 

14  gold  den. 

Me‘i.  vi.  4. 

Tallit . 

“> 

12  den. 

“  “ 

20  “ 

Tos.  ‘Ar.  iv.  2. 

50  “ 

Tos.  Shek.  ii.  4. 

Cap . 

B.  K.  119a. 

Mantle . . 

12  mina 

B.  B.  ix.  7  (excep¬ 

tional). 

Slave . 

20  shekels 

Gen.  xxxvii.  28  (Jo¬ 

seph). 

11 

30  “ 

Ex.  xxi.  32. 

it 

50  “ 

Lev.  xxvii.  3,  4. 

“  (female) 

“ 

30  ” 

100  “ 

‘Ar.  vi.  5. 

120  drachmas 

Jos.  “  Ant.”  xii.  2,  §3. 

Ass . 

100-200  den. 

B.  K.  X.  4. 

Horse . 

150  shekels 

000  “ 

I  Kings  x.  29. 

Chariot . 

Lev.  xxvii.  16  (requir¬ 

Field . 

50  “ 

ing  a  homer  of  oats 
for  seed). 

Vineyard . 

1,000  “ 

Isa.  vii.  23;  Cant.  viii. 

11  (with  1,000  vines). 

House . 

10  gold  den. 

Yer.  Ket.  iv.  13. 

Wages  (day- 

Matt.  xx.  2. 

laborer)  — 

1  den. 

Wages,  TUl- 

lel's . 

Wages  (chap¬ 

ft  den. 

Yoma  35b. 

•  Judges  xv.  10. 

lain)  . 

10  shekels  per 

annum 

Fee  of  a,  doc¬ 
tor  . 

1 . 

2  den. 

Luke  x.  35. 

t  rade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  in  the  “Book  of  Ways,”  written  about 
817  by  Ibn  Khordadhbeli  (ed.  De  Goeje,  in  “Bibl. 
Geogr.  Arab.”  vi.  114),  giving  the  routes  adopted 
by  these  Jewish  merchants. 

Routes  of  the  Jewish  Merchants  Called  Radaxites. 

“  These  merchants  speak  Persian,  Roman  [Greek],  Arabic,  the 
language  of  the  Franks,  Spanish,  and  Slav.  They  journey  from 
west  to  east,  from  east  to  west,  partly  on  land,  partly  by  sea. 
They  transport  from  the  West  eunuchs,  female  slaves,  boys, 
silk,  castor,  marten  and  other  furs,  and  swords.  They  take 
ship  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  Western  Sea,  and  steer 
for  Faraina  [Pelusium].  There  they  load  their  goods  on  the 
backs  of  camels  and  go  by  land  to  Kolzum  [Suez]  in  five  days’ 
journey  over  a  distance  of  twenty-live  farsakbs  [parasangs]. 


They  embark  in  the  East  Sea  [Red  Sea],  and  sail  from  Kolzum 
to  El-Tar  [port  of  Medina]  and  Jeddah  [port  of  Mecca] ;  then 
they  go  to  Sind,  India,  and  China.  On  their  return  they  carry 
back  musk,  aloes,  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  other  products  of 
the  Eastern  countries  to  Kolzum,  and  bring  them  to  Faraina, 
where  they  again  embark  on  the  Western  Sea.  Some  make  sail 
for  Constantinople  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  Romans;  others  go 
to  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  to  place  their  goods. 

“Sometimes  these  Jew  merchants,  when  embarking  in  the 
land  of  the  Franks  in  the  Western  Sea,  make  for  Antioch  [at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes]  ;  thence  they  go  by  land  to  Al-.Jabia  [?], 
Al-Hanaya  [on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates],  where  they  arrive 
after  three  days’  march.  There  they  embark  on  the  Euphrates 
for  Bagdad,  and  then  sail  down  the  Tigris  to  Al-Obolla.  From 
Al-Obolla  they  sail  for  Oman,  Sind,  Hind,  and  China. 

“  These  different  journeys  can  also  be  made  by  land.  The  mer¬ 
chants  that  start  from  Spain  or  France  go  to  Sous  Al-AkQa  [Mo¬ 
rocco],  and  then  to  Tangiers,  whence  they  march  to  Kairowan 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Thence  they  go  to  Ar-Ramla,  visit 
Damascus,  Al-Koufa,  Bagdad,  and  Bassora,  cross  Ahwaz,  f  ersia, 
Kirman,  Sind,  Hind,  and  arrive  at  China.  Sometimes  they  like¬ 
wise  take  the  route  behind  Rome,  and,  passing  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Slavs,  arrive  at  Khamlij,  the  capital  of  the  Chazars. 
They  embark  on  the  Jorjan  Sea,  aiTive  at  Balkh,  betake  them¬ 
selves  from  there  across  the  Oxus.  and  continue  their  journey 
toward  Yourt,  Toghozghor,  and  from  there  to  China.” 

The  name  “Badanites”  is  a  puzzle,  but  probably 
refers  to  tlie  commercial  metropolis  of  Persia  Rai 
(Rhaga),  near  Teheran,  which  was  the  commercial 
center  for  Armenia,  Chorasan,  and  Ohazaiia  (Ritter, 
“x\sien,”  vi.  1,  595).  The  influence  of  the  Radanites 
probably  accounts  for  the  adoption  by  the  court  of 
Cliazaria  of  the  Jewish  religion  (see  Chazars),  and 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  mission  of  a  Jewish  en¬ 
voy  from  Charles  the  Great  to  Harun  al -Rashid  is 
connected  with  this  extensive  commerce.  The  Jews 
also  appear  to  have  taken  wares  from  Byzantium  to 
Prague,  and  to  have  exchanged  them  for  corn,  tin, 
lead,  and  slaves,  from  the  Russians  and  Slavs  who 
met  them  there  (Ibrahim  ibn  Ya‘kub,  quoted  by  G. 
Jacob,”  Haudelsartikel  der  Araber,”  p.  9,  Berlin, 1891). 
The  large  number  of  Arabic  coins  found  through¬ 
out  northeastern  Europe  (as  many  as  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  Sweden  alone)  shows  the  great  extent  of  this 
Baltic  trade  with  Cliazaria,  mainly  conducted  by 
Jews. 

The  spice  trade  appears  to  have  been  practically 
monopolized  by  Jews  (Gregory  of  Tours,  iv.  12,  35; 
vi.  5);  and  this  was  of  consequence  because  of  the 
demand  for  condiments  to  flavor  the  salted  meats 
and  fish  on  which  medieval  Europe  lived  during 
winter.  An  indication  of  the  extent  of  their  Lyons 
trade  is  found  in  the  complaint  of  Agobard  that,  to 
suit  their  convenience,  the  market-day  had  been 
changed  from  Saturday  to  another  day  in  the  week 
(“De  Insolentia,”  p.  64);  indeed,  so  important  had 
their  commercial  position  in  medieval  Europe  be¬ 
come  by  the  tenth  century  that  a  usual  formula  in 
charters  and  like  documents  was  “Jews  and  other 
merchants”  (Stobbe,  “Juden  in  Deutschland,”  pp. 
103,  199,  200,  231).  The  emperor  Henry  IY.  gave 
them  permission  to  sell  wine,  pigments,  and  drugs 
(tb.  p.  231).  Iu  the  tenth  century  the  commercial 
rivals  of  the  Jews  began  to  take  measures  to  restrain 
their  activity.  The  Venetians,  for  example,  forbade 
ships’  captains  to  take  Jewish  passengers' on  their 
voyages  to  the  Levant  (Depping,  “Ilistoiredu  Com¬ 
merce,”  ii.  22).  Similarly  as  late  as  1341  no  Jew  was 
allowed  to  pass  from  Aix  to  Alexandria,  and  only 
four  each  year  for  the  Levant. 

But  the  "first  systematic  repression  of  Jewish  com- 
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mercial  activity  began  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  during  the  Crusades.  All  trade  in  the 
towns  began  to  be  monopolized  by  the  merchants’ 
gilds,  from  which  Jews  were  ex- 
Infhience  eluded.  In  England,  for  example, 
of  there  is  only  one  known  instance  of 
Crusades,  a  Jew  in  a  merchant  gild  (Kitchin, 
“Winchester,”  p.  10S);  so  the  only 
way  in  which  Jews  could  obtain  possession  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  not  by  direct  purchase,  but  as  pledges 
for  money  lent.  In  this  way,  for  example,  Aaron  of 
Lincoln  came  into  possession  of  large  quantities  of 
corn  at  the  time  of  his  death  (see  “Trans.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  Eng.”  hi.  164,  165) ;  and  a  large  amount  of  corn 
was  included  in  the  property  which  escheated  to  the 
king  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Hereford  (ib. 
i.  p.  144-158).  Heliot  of  Yesoul  and  his  company  sim¬ 
ilarly  came  into  possession  of  stuffs  and  vestments 
which  they  transported  by  horses  and  carriages  to 
various  customers.  They  also  sold  wheat,  soap, 
paper,  wax,  fur,  leather,  harnesses,  kitchen  utensils, 
spoons,  forks,  girdles,  etc.,  besides  horses  and  cattle 
(I.  Loeb,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ix.  39);  but  these 
sales,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  prov¬ 
ost,  and,  probably,  were  mostly  sales  of  pledges, 
can  not  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  sales  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  which  the  buyer  competes  in  open  market 
and  afterward  sells  at  his  own  time,  and  without  in¬ 
tervention  of  officials.  Whatever  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  after 
the  Crusades,  it  was  incidental  to  their  Money-Lend¬ 
ing,  Trade  of,  and  Pawnbrokers.  W.  Roscher 
traces  to  their  activity  in  this  regard  the  introduction 
into  commercial  law  of  three  important  innovations 
which  indirectly  affected  commerce:  (1)  the  making 
of  loans  on  interest ;  (2)  the  retention  of  goods  bought 
bona  fide,  which  has  been  applied  in  later  commer¬ 
cial  law  to  bonds  and  other  securities  to  bearer ;  (3)  the 
introduction,  or,  at  least,  the  extensive  use,  of  bills 
of  exchange  (“Ansichten  der  Volkswirtschaft,”  ii. 
231,  Leipsic,  1878).  It  is  still,  however,  a  doubtful 
point  whether  bills  of  exchange  were  not  introduced 
quite  independently  of  the  Jews  (see  Exchange, 
Bills  of). 

Though,  as  a  rule,  Jewish  commercial  activity  was 
from  the  twelfth  century  almost  up  to  the  nineteenth 
generally  restricted  to  usury  and  petty  trading,  there 
are  occasional  instances  of  commercial  dealings  on  a 
large  scale,  chiefly  at  the  great  seaports. 
Instances  Thus  at  Marseilles,  between  1260  and 
of  Medieval  1299,  a  Jewish  merchant  named  Man- 
Commerce.  drul,  and  others,  traded  in  spices,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  medicines,  like  sulfur  and  tar¬ 
tar,  from  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  Pisa,  the  chief  trade  being  with  Valencia, 
Acco,  and  Bougiah  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xvi.  23).  By 
this  time  Jews  had  lost  their  monopoly  of  the  slave 
trade;  only  two  cases  of  slave-dealing  occurred  at 
Marseilles  at  that  period  among  Jews  as  against  seven 
among  Christians.  Similarly,  in  1248  there  were 
twenty-nine  money-changers  among  the  Christians  of 
Marseilles,  but  not  a  single  Jew.  Jews  appear  also 
to  have  been  interested  in  the  export  of  corn  and  wine 
from  Vienna  to  Salzburg  (Pertz,  “Monumenta,”  ix. 
706),  and  the  Jews  of  Laibach  in  1368  are  reported 
to  have  become  rich  through  trade  with  Venetians, 


Hungarians,  and  Croats  (Scherer,  “  Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse,”  p.  519).  It  was  indeed  found  necessary  at 
times  to  prevent  their  competition  with  Christian 
merchants;  thus  the  Jews  of  Linz  in  1396  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  deal  as  merchants  with  the  citizens  of  that 
town  (Kurz,  “  Handel  Oesterreiclis, ”  p.  89).  In  Spain 
the  practise  varied :  in  Castile.  Henry  IV.  allowed 
the  Jews  to  trade  with  Christians  (Amador  de  los 
Rios,  “I-Iistoria,”  iii.  134,  135),  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  considerable  wool  trade  between  Navarre  and 
England,  conducted  by  Jews  (Jacobs,  “Spanish 
Sources,”  Nos.  1563,  1573,  1639,  1647),  besides  no¬ 
tices  of  dealers  in  cloth,  fur,  leather,  silk,  spices, 
timber,  horses,  mules,  and  wine  (ib.  p.  xxxvii.);  yet 
the  Jews  of  Navarre  were  not  allowed  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  without  license  from  the  king  (ib.  Nos.  1458, 
1459).  On  the  whole,  fewer  restrictions  seem  to 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Jews  in  Spain  than  else¬ 
where;  the  silk  industry  was  entirely  in  their  hands 
(Griitz,  “Gescliiclite,”  v.  396).  This  led  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extension  of  Jewish  commercial  activity 
when,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  spread  through¬ 
out  the  world  a  class  of  persons  which  maintained 
intimate  connections  with  Spain  and  Portugal  at  a 
time  when  those  countries  were  receiving  masses  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  raised  prices  throughout 
Europe  and  gave  abnormal  profits  to  merchants, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  between  300  and  400 
per  cent  (Beer,  “Gescliiclite  des  Welthandels,”  ii. 
147). 

The  commerce  of  the  Maranos  served  an  import 
tant  function  in  the  development  of  trade  between 
Europe,  America,  and  the  Levant, 

Marano  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  in  his  “  Declara- 
Trade.  tion”  to  the  English  Parliament,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  Jewish  trade  due  to  their  family  connections 
and  common  language  (ed.  Wolf,  pp.  2,  3).  The 
precious  metals  mined  in  America  were  transported 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thence,  in  exchange  for 
Oriental  goods,  were  passed  on  to  Antwerp,  which 
thereby  became  the  financial  center  of  Europe. 
Jewish  Marano  families  were  especially  active  in  all 
these  countries.  The  Caceres  family  had  members 
in  Hamburg,  England,  Austria,  the  West  Indies, 
Barbados,  and  Surinam  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  Similarly  extended  connections  arc 
found  with  the  Conegliano  and  Alhadib  families. 
The  Mendez  family  was  connected  at  first  wit  h  Ant¬ 
werp,  then  with  Constantinople,  while  a  branch, 
the  Gradis  family,  settled  at  Bordeaux,  dominated 
French  colonial  trade.  Benjamin  Gradis  sent  out 
wine,  alcohol,  meal,  and  pickled  meats  to  Cayenne, 
Martinique,  and  San  Domingo,  getting  sugar  and 
indigo  in  return.  The  Maranos  were  especially 
active  in  the  American  interstate  trade.  From  Cu¬ 
rasao  Joshua  Mordecai  Ilenriquez  shipped  to  New 
Netherland  in  1568  Venetian  pearls  and  pendants, 
thimbles,  scissors,  knives,  and  bells.  The  Jewish 
trade  from  Jamaica  became  so  extensive  that  the 
English  traders  of  that  island  petitioned  against 
Jews  being  allowed  to  trade  from  it  unless  they 
became  endenizened.  By  1753  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  trade  of 
Jamaica  with  the  Spanish  main  (“  Consideration  on 
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(  ho  Act  of  1753,”  p.  40).  Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport 
had  no  less  Ilian  thirty  ships  engaged  in  this  trade 
(see  M.  J.  Kohler,  in  “Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 
x.  02).  This  trade  was  naturally  fostered  by  the 
Jews  of  New  York,  who  were  not  allowed  to  en- 
n-aire  in  retail  trade  from  1683  (ib.  v.).  From  Mar- 
seiFles  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Levant  was  main¬ 
tained  by  Spanish  Jews.  In  the  ten  years  1670-79 
the  firm  of  Joseph  Yaez  Villarreal  &  Company  in¬ 
sured  ships  to  the  amount  of  866,400  livres  (“Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  xi.  142).  In  1693  merchants  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  petitioned  the  intendant  of  Provence  not  to 
allow  French  subjects  to  lend  their  names  to  Jews 
bringing  silk  from  the  Levant,  especially  from 
Smyrna  (ib.  xii.  270).  The  Gorneyim  of  Algiers 
practically  monopolized  the  trade  between  that  port 
and  Leghorn  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (Grun- 
wald,  “  Juden  als  Seefalirer,”  1902,  p.  48). 

Meanwhile  in  Central  Europe  a  special  J ewish  com¬ 
merce  was  being  developed  in  connection  with  the 
great  fairs,  especially  during  the  Thir- 
Central  ty  Years’  war.  They  purchased  the 
Europe,  soldiers’  loot  and  thus  acquired  capital. 

The  position  of  Jews  as  pawnbrokers 
led  naturally  to  pedling.  These  pedlcrs  often  de¬ 
veloped  into  traveling  traders,  purchasing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  villages,  especially  furs  and  leather, 
which  they  sold  at  the  Fairs,  especially  at  the  great 
fair  at  Leipsic,  which,  after  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  became  a  clearing-house  for  the  wares 
of  North  Germany.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  15,620  Jews,  with  2,362  depend¬ 
ents,  visited  the  three  annual  fairs  at  Leipsic,  making 
an  average  of  nearly  240  Jews  at  each  fair.  These 
came  from  all  quarters  of  Europe;  not  less  than  321 
places  are  mentioned  by  M.  Freudenthal  (“Die  Ju- 
dischen  Besucher  der  Leipziger  Messen,”  Frankfort, 
1902).  Chief  among  these  were  Prague,  Hamburg, 
Ifalberstadt,  Berlin,  Dessau,  Frankfort,  and,  beyond 
Germany,  Amsterdam  and  Venice.  As  early  as  1590 
Jews  used  to  import  fur,  leather,  lumber,  and  grain 
from  Moscow  to  Gnesen.  The  memoirs  of  Gliickl 
von  Ha  mein  show  that  these  visits  to  the  fairs  were 
of  social  as  well  as  of  commercial  importance.  The 
Frankfort  fair  became  the  center  of  the  Hebrew 
book  trade  in  the  seventeenth  century  (“Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  viii.  75).  By  this  means  new  connections 
were  made  with  different  parts  of  Europe  by  the 
rising  Jewish  merchants,  and  the  international  trade 
of  the  continent  became  concentrated  for  a  time  in 
their  hands.  The  fur  trade  in  particular  was  monop¬ 
olized  by  Jews,  owing  to  their  wide  connections, 
ranging  from  Novgorod  to  Nantes  (“  Rev.  Et. 
Juives,”  xxxiii.  97).  Similarly  the  Jews  of  Avignon, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  used  to  travel  as  far  as 
N hues  and  Montpellier  (ib.  xxxiv.  280),  where  they 
sold  mules  on  credit,  and  thus  took  the  business  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Christian  merchants  of  Langue¬ 
doc.  In  1738  the  latter  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
intendant  of  Provence  prohibiting  the  sale  of  mules 
by  Jews,  though  this  decree  was  afterward  with¬ 
drawn.  In  like  manner  German  and  Polish  Jews, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settled  in 
the  chief  English  ports  of  the  south  and  west  as  small 
pawnbrokers  and  shopkeepers,  sending  out  agents 
from  Monday  to  Friday  to  the  neighboring  villages 


(L.  Wolf,  “Family  of  Yates  and  Samuel,”  p.  2,  Lon¬ 
don,  1901). 

The  amount  of  trade  conducted  by  the  Jews  de¬ 
pended  in  a  large  measure  on  the  municipal  or  other 
authorities.  In  1603  Henry  IV.  granted 
Re-  to  Jews  of  Metz  the  right  to  trade,  which 

strictions  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1657 
on  Jewish  (Jost,  “  Geschichte,”  ix.  31).  So,  too, 

Trade.  the  Jews  of  Leghorn  were  permitted 
to  trade  from  1668  (Bedarride,  “Les 
Juifs,”  p.  364);  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Rome 
and  Ancona  were  only  permitted  to  deal  in  second¬ 
hand  clothing  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  ii.  198).  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  right  to  trade  was  one  of  the 
municipal  rights,  and  these  were  not  granted  the 
Jews  till  well  on  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  were  therefore  generally  confined 
to  pawnbroking,  pedling,  and  second-hand  cloth¬ 
ing,  in  which  for  a  considerable  time  they  had  a 
monopoly.  With  the  spread  of  colonization  Jewish 
merchants  found  new  spheres,  especially  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  where  there  was  little  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them.  The  firms  of  Montefiore  in  Australia, 
of  Mosentlial  and  of  Bergtheil  in  South  Africa,  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  those  colonies,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  English  colonial  shipping  trade 
was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  Jews  performed  a  spe¬ 
cial  function  in  mediating  between  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  villages  and  the  markets  and  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  chief  towns.  Thus  in  Vienna  the 
woolen  manufacturers  obtained  their  raw  material 
from  Jewish  traders  who  traveled  round  to  Iglau, 
Reiclienberg,  and  Briinn.  Before  the  emancipation 
many  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to  before  this 
centralization  of  the  wool  industry  could  be  effected. 
Thus  the  firm  of  Tuchowsky  used  to  have  a  Chris¬ 
tian  agent  at  Vienna  to  represent  its  interests.  When 
he  died  one  of  the  firm  had  to  submit  to  baptism 
in  order  to  reside  in  Vienna  (S.  Mayer,  in  Bloch’s 
“  Wochenschrift,”  Nov.  14,  1902). 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  the  number 
‘of  Jews  applying  themselves  to  commerce  is  heavily 
in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus  in  Prussia  in  1861  among 

Numbers  adult  workers  58  per  cent  of  Jews 
Engaged  in  were  engaged  in  commerce  as  against 
Commerce,  6  per  cent  of  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  (Legoyt,  “Immunites,”  p.  34), 
while  in  Italy  the  proportion  was  as  55  to  5.  These 
figures  are  somewhat  misleading,  as  most  Jews  live 
in  cities;  but,  after  allowing  for  this  factor,  a  large 
discrepancy  still  remains.  At  Berlin,  c.ff.,  in  1871 

61.4  per  cent  of  Jews  were  in  commerce  against  15.4 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  (II.  Scliwabe,  “Berlin 
in  1871,”  p.  100);  in  Vienna,  33.1  per  cent  against 

11.5  percent  (Jeitteles,  “Israeliten  zu  Wien  ”).  Al¬ 
together  it  may  be  said  that  thrice  as  many  Jews 
adopt  commercial  pursuits.  The  particular  branch 
of  commerce  in  which  Jews  appear  to  excel  is  mainly 
the  “  commerce  of  intangibles  ” — that  is,  dealing  with 
money  per  se — and  they  excel  as  factors  and  ship¬ 
pers  (see  Banking  ;  Finance).  The  clothing  trades 
seem  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  manufacture  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  This  may  have  developed  out  of  the  restric- 
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tion  to  the  sale  of  second-hand  clothing,  but  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  more  to  the  economic  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  the  Russian  ghettos.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
feathers  is  also  largely  in  Jewish  hands  as  a  relic 
of  the  old  peregrinations  of  the  Jewish  pedlers  in 
East  Europe,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Cliazars.  The  fancy-goods  trade  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  a  trade  in  imports,  and  here  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  connections  of  the  Jews  have  helped  them  to 
achieve  conspicuous  success.  In  England  the  fruit 
trade  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  because  fruit 
can  be  sold  on  Sunday,  and  therefore  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath  is  not  an  obstacle  to  Jewish  fruit-traders. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Jewish  commerce  is  found  in  the  large  number 
of  department  stores  held  by  Jewish  linns. 
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wick,  1879;  W.  Kosclier,  Die  Judcn  im  Mittdaltcr ,  in  An- 
sichtcn  dcr  Volkswirtschaft ,  ii.  321-354,  Leipsic,  1878;  Iley cl, 
Gesch.des  Lcvanten-Haiidels.  i.  138-148,  ib.  1874 ,  I.  Loeb, 
Deux  Livrcs  de  Commerce,  in  Tier.  Et.  Juives,  vii.  9;  M.  J. 
Kohler,  Jewish  Activity  in  American  Colonial  Commerce, 
in  Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  10;  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish 
Jjifc  in  the  Middle  Ayes,  pp.  215-217 ;  J.  Jacobs,  Studies  in 
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G.  J. 

- In  Russia:  Under  the  Polish  regime — that 

is,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — com¬ 
merce  was  almost  the  only  occupation  followed 
by  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Neither  the  upper  nor  the 
lower  classes  among  the  non- Jewish  native  popula¬ 
tion  cared  to  engage  in  it;  and  it  consequently  be¬ 
came  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Jews.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  there 
was  a  Jewish  bazaar  in  Wilna.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  of  Lithuania  were* 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  only 
in  a  small  degree.  After  the  Polish  provinces  had 
been  annexed  to  Russia,  and  especially  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Jews  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  handicrafts;  but  owing  to  certain  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  these  occupations  the}'  were 
compelled,  as  they  are  even  to-day,  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  commerce  and  finance. 

The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
marked  by  a  serious  decline  of  Jewish  commerce  in 
Russia.  Owing  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  Jewish  merchants,  especially  in  the  western  re¬ 
gions,  and  to  the  consequent  keenness  of  competi¬ 
tion,  commerce  could  hardly  have  been  lucrative. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  its  development  was,  and  still 
is,  the  lack  of  capital,  for  the  poverty  of  the  Jewish 
population  is  extreme. 

Business  is  frequently  started  exclusively  upon 
credit.  Consequently,  when  the  manufacturer  re¬ 
duces  or  withdraws  credit,  the  Jewish 
Business  merchant  is  often  forced  to  declare 
Conducted  himself  insolvent.  But  the  manufac- 
on  Credit,  turer  is  not  always  the  trader’s  only 
creditor.  Advances  secured  by  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  are  made  by  banks,  by  mutual  loan 
associations,  and  by  private  persons.  Usually  the 
interest  charged  is  very  high,  especially  to  small 
dealers.  The  “  wocher  ” — that  is,  the  plan  of  paying 
off  a  debt  in  weekly  instalments — prevails.  The 
profit  is  mostly  absorbed  by  the  interest  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  borrowed.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  an  in¬ 


come,  it  is  often  necessary  to  put  the  capital  re¬ 
peatedly  into  circulation.  By  adopting  this  course 
the  turnover  of  the  Jewish  merchants  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  greater  than  that  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  competitors;  but,  notwithstanding  their  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  the  Jewish  merchants  do  not  realize 
as  large  a  percentage  of  profits  as  do  the  Christians. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  Jewish  merchants  doing 
business  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  majority  of  the 
Jews  in  the  cities  and  villages  within  the  Rale  op 
Settlement  are  not  able  to  start  business  even  on 
credit,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  trade  in  small 
wares.  Opening  a  small  store  on  some  street-corner, 
the}'  stock  it  with  a  few  rubles’  worth  of  goods,  and 
make  a  profit  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  copecks  a 
day.  Frequently  the  business  equipment  consists 
only  of  a  single  stand  stocked  w  ith  provisions.  Deal¬ 
ers  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  in  the  Jewish 
centers,  as  in  Wilna,  Minsk,  and  Kovno,  where  the 
percentage  of  poor  Jews  is  exceptionally  large. 
Thus,  in  Wilna  their  business  center  consists  of 
a  cluster  of  dark  alleys,  permeated  with  a  fetid  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  resigned  to  rows  of  dirty,  ill-smelling 
stores  and  stands.  Although  the  range  of  prices  is 
astonishingly  low,  little  business  is  done,  and  often 
the  dealers  in  the  district  outnumber  the  customers. 

The  Jewish  interest  in  lumber,  in  agricultural 
produce,  in  the  export  of  grain,  flax,  butter,  eggs, 
fruit,  wines,  and  tobacco,  and  in  lcer- 
Branches  osene,  is  considerable.  Before  the  pro¬ 
of  Trade,  m ul ga tion  of  the  law  making  the  sale 
of  liquor  a  government  monopoly, 
the  Jews  were  active  in  the  retail  sale  of  vodka. 
At  present  Jewish  merchants  supply  alcohol  to  the 
government  in  considerable  quantities.  In  general, 
government  contracts  have  been  monopolized  by 
the  wealthier  Jews.  In  recent  years,  however, 
many  of  the  governmental  departments  have  de¬ 
clined  the  services  of  Jewish  contractors. 

The  Jews  are  prominent  in  the  trade  in  grain. 
They  have  established  branch  offices  in  the  chief 
centers  of  the  grain-producing  regions.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  their  agents  travel  through  the  grain  belt  and 
purchase  its  produce.  Small  dealers  establish  them¬ 
selves  at  the  railroad  stations.  They  pay  up  to 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  grain  shipped, 
deposit  the  bills  of  lading  in  a  bank,  and  then  send 
an  order  for  sale  to  the  agent  at  the  port.  When 
the  sale  has  been  consummated  and  the  money  from 
the  commission  agent  received,  accounts  between 
seller  aud  purchaser  are  adjusted.  The  dealers  for¬ 
ward  the  grain  to  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports  and 
to  German  frontier-towns  like  Danzig,  Konigsberg, 
etc.  The  number  of  Jews  engaged  in  the  grain- 
trade  is  considerable,  and  embraces  buyers,  commis¬ 
sion  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.  To  the  poverty 
of  the  crops  recently  harvested  in  South  Russia 
may  be  attributed  the  present  (1902)  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  that  region. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish  population 
is  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  Jews  buy  the 
standing  timber  from  the  landowners,  especially  in 
western  Russia,  and  manufacture  from  it  articles  of 
various  kinds  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Jews  in  fairs,  which  are  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  trading  life  in  Russia,  also 
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deserves  notice.  Whenever  a  fair  is  held  they 
simply  tlie  peasants  who  visit  the  fair  with  all 
kinds  of  household  necessities,  such 
Fairs.  as  iron,  salt,  kerosene,  sugar,  and  diy- 
goods,  in  exchange  for  their  farm 
■products.  To  the  development  of  railroads  in  recent 
years  may  be  attributed  the  decline  of  this  method  of 
t  radin  Another  obstacle  calculated  to  shut  out  the 
Jews  from  this  class  of  trade  is  the  law  prohibiting 
diem  from  living  in  small  towns  and  villages.  P^c- 
lically  no  recent  statistical  data  on  Russian- Jewish 
commerce  are  available.  #  .  , 

There  are  still  some  legal  restrictions  on  Jewish 
commerce  in  force  even  within  the  Pale  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  A  typical  example  is  the  pro- 
Anti-  liibition  against  dealing  in  objects  held 

Jewish  sacred  by  Christians,  such  as  holy 
Re-  images  and  the  like.  Prior  to  the 

strictions.  government  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
liquors,  the  Jews,  while  permitted  to 
erma^e  in  that  business,  were  hampered  by  various 
restrictions.  Thus,  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  be¬ 
yond  the  Pale;  and  within  the  Pale  the  sale  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  in  houses  owned  by  the  sellers. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  embarrasses  Jews  en- 
craged  in  commerce  in  Russia  is  their  exclusion 
frmn  the  interior  governments  of  the  country. 
Those  enrolled  in  the  mercantile  gilds  are  allowed  to  j 
go  there  only  for  the  purchase  of  commodities: 
members  of  the  first  gild  are  allowed  to  stay  six 
months;  those  of  the  second  gild,  only  two  months. 
At  certain  fairs  temporary  sojourn  only  is  permitted. 
Artisans  domiciled  in  the  interior  governments  may 
deal  in  their  own  manufactures.  If  a  Jew  be  found 
trading  in  prohibited  articles,  these  articles  are  con¬ 
fiscated,  and  the  transgressor  is  sent  to  the  Pale  of 
Settlement.  A  five  years’  enrolment  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  first  gild  in  governments  within  the 
Pale  confers  the  privilege  of  enrolment  in  the  first 
gild  in  the  interior  governments.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure  many  of  the  wealthier  Jews  enioll 
as  merchants,  although  not  actually  engaged  in  any 
business,  to  obtain  the  right  of  residing  wherever 
they  please.  Those  engaged  in  the  libeial  pro¬ 
fessions,  physicians,  druggists,  etc.,  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  settling  wherever  they  may  choose,  though 
their  right  of  engaging  in  business  outside  the  Pale 
has  o  f  ten  been  contested  by  the  administration.  The 
senate,  however,  has  invariably  decided  in  theii 
favor.  For.  statistics  regarding  Jewish  commerce  in 


Russia,  see  Russia. 
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COMMERCIAL.  LAW:  According  to  Jewish 
law  persons  legally  capable  of  entering  into  any 
form  of  contract  arc  legally  capable  of  making  com¬ 
mercial  contracts  also;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
t  hat  girls  reach  majority  at  twelve  and  boys  at  thir¬ 
teen.  Three  kinds  of  incapables  are  barred  out  :  the 
deaf-mute,  the  unsound  in  mind,  and  the  minor. 
Bondmen  are  excluded  because  their  possessions  as 


well  as  their  earnings  belong  to  their  masters.  Mar¬ 
ried  women  have  not  full  legal  capacity,  for  they 
lack  the  control  of  their  property,  and  their  earnings 
belong  to  their  husbands.  But  the  authorities  rec¬ 
ognize  the  wife  that  “  trades  [buys  and  sells]  within 
the  house”  with  the  permission  of  her  husband 
(Sbullian  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat  62,  1);  in  fact,  a 
woman  may  marry  with  the  agreement  that  the  hus¬ 
band  shall  have  no  interest  in  her  property  or  its 
income  (Ket.  ix.  1).  Yet  the  great  majority  of  those 
women  who  have  carried  on  trade  and  industry  m 
Israel,  often  on  a  large  scale  and  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess,  have  done  so  simply  in  the  names  and  as  the 
agents  of  their  husbands. 

There  is  an  Assyrian  word  used  in  the  Talmud  for 
“  partners  ”  (PBIW),  but  in  theMishnahit  is  applied 
mainly  to  joint  owners  of  land.  In  the  Codes  it  is 
used  both  in  this  sense  and  in  that  of  “  partners  "  (Mai- 
monides,  “Yad,”  Slieluhin,  passim).  It  will  be  seen 
under  Partnership  that  its  formation  is  clogged 
by  many  doubts  and  formalities.  Of  joint-stock 
companies  or  trading  corporations  the 
Partner-  Talmud  and  the  Codes  show  little 

ship.  trace;  there  were,  indeed,  societies  in 
Palestine  holding  their  property  in 
common  and  working  for  the  common  profit-tlie 
Essenes,  for  instance— but  neither  the  inclinations 
nor  the  purposes  of  these  societies  were  in  any  way 
commercial,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  did  they  go  to  law 
Old  trading  companies  may,  perhaps,  be  recognized 
in  the  mutual  insurance  companies  mentioned  be¬ 
low,  or  in  the  caravan  (KT'fcO  repeatedly  spoken  of 
in  the  Talmud;  but  nothing  is  known,  from  that 
i  source  as  to  their  workings  as  legal  entities. 

The  commonwealth  of  Israel  in  its  palmiest  days 
troubled  itself  but  very  little  about  ships,  and  con- 
trolled  hardly  any  of  the  ports  on  its 
Maritime  coast-line.  Its  maritime  trade  fell  to 
Law.  Phenicians  and  Philistines.  There 
were,  however,  in  Mishnaic  times, 
Jews  who  owned  trading- vessels;  and  in  the  article 
Alienation  and  Acquisition  the  mode  of  making 
delivery  of  a  vessel  (n^BD)  so  as  to  give  title  to  the 
buyer  is  discussed. 

There  is  also,  in  a  rather  crude  form,  a  law  ot 
jettison,  or  general  average.  Says  a  Baraita  (B.  Iy. 
116b):  “A  ship  is  going  along  the  sea;  a  squall 
arises*  and  threatens  to  sink  her,  and  they  lighten 
her  of  her  burden ;  then  they  take  account,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight,  and  not  according  to  the  money 
value ;  for  they  should  not  change  from  the  usages 
of  ship-owners.”  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evi¬ 
dently  that  the  owners  of  goods  of  small  weight  in 
proportion  to  value  have  done  very  little  toward 
overloading  the  ship.  ATo  mention  is  made  of  other 
sacrifices  for  the  common  good  than  actual  jettison; 
and  the  rule  of  apportioning  the  loss  by  weight 
rather  unjustly  relieves  the  ship-owner  from  con¬ 
tribution.'  But  other  laws  on  shipping,  now  gen¬ 
erally  in  force,  are  not  found.  Rich  Jews  m  the 
Middle  Ages  often  owned  ships  and  cargoes;  but 
they  of  necessity  settled  disputes  about  these  m 
the  admiralty  courts  of  the  sea  powers,  not  before 
their  rabbis;  and  so  no  rulings  on  such  disputes  in 
the  responsa  literature,  or  in  the  Jewish  Codes,  are 
to  be  found. 
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There  is  but  little  mention  of  bills  and  notes  in 
Jewish  law,  though  it  has  been  shown  under  Alien¬ 
ation  that  Abraham  ben  David  was  the  first  to 
suggest  a  form  of  bond  with  some  elements  of  true 
negotiability ;  his  idea,  however,  was  not  developed 
by  later  authorities.  In  questions  of  contracts  with 
carriers  and  contracts  of  affreightment— that  is,  for 
carriage  by  water — the  Talmud  knows  no  special 
liability  of  the  carrier;  he  is,  like  the  shepherd, 
simply  a  hired  keeper  (see  Bailments).  On  that 
sort  of  affreightment  known  as  a  “charter  party,” 
where  a  single  freighter  hires  the  ship  for  the  voy¬ 
age,  the  Talmud  (B.  M.  79a,  b)  gives  some  points 
which  3  rail  non  ides  repeats  in  “  Yad,”  Sekirut,  vi.  4, 
but  with  a  lack  of  clearness  which  indicates  that  the 
subject  treated  did  not  come  up  in  actual  practise. 

A  Baraita,  probably  of  the  second  century  (B.  Iy. 
116b),  contains  the  principles  of  marine  insurance : 

“  And  ship-owners  have  the  right  to  contract  that 
whosesoever  vessel  is  lost,  they  will  get  him  another; 

but  if  it  be  lost  through  his  fault  ( N'D'D 

Marine  ( variant  :  see  Rabbinowicz,  “  Dik- 
Insurance.  duke  Soferini  ”  ad  loc.) ]  they  do  not  re¬ 
place  it  ;  if  not  through  liis  fault,  tliey 

replace  it;  and  if  he  has  lost  his  vessel  while  devia¬ 
ting  from  proper  course,  they  do  not  replace  it.” 
This  is  the  earliest  known  passage  on  insurance.  The 
Justinian  Code  is  silent;  and  when  the  Roman 
republic  or  empire,  as  Livy  and  Suetonius  say, 
agreed  to  indemnify  shippers  against  loss  in  case 
of  war  or  famine,  it  was  not  insurance,  for  there  was 
neither  premium  nor  mutuality. 

Another  Baraita  (B.  Iy.  116b)  approves  mutual  in¬ 
surance  among  ass-drivers  (Dnon),  with  this  addi¬ 
tion;  “If  he  says,  ‘Give  me  [the  money]  and  I  will 
watch,’  the}"  do  not  listen  to  him  ”  ;  for,  as  the  Ge- 
mara  explains,  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  in¬ 
surance  is  that  every  driver  shall  stay  with  the  cara¬ 
van  and  hel p  to  defend  it.  Note  the  phrases :  “  ship¬ 
owners  have  the  right,”  “ass-drivers  have  the  right,” 
to  insure.  Generally,  contracts  depending  on  uncer¬ 
tain  future  conditions  were  not  favored  in  Jewish 
law.  Of  life  or  fire  insurance  the  Talmud  knows 
nothing;  nor  is  it  cognizant  of  bottomry  and  res¬ 
pondentia  bonds. 

In  the  Jewish  law  contracts  for  hiring  service  are 
treated  more  from  the  moral  than  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  The  subject  of  apprentices  is 
also  unknown  to  Jewish  law,  doubtless  for  the 
reason  that  boys  are  of  age  at  thirteen  and  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  own  services. 

Of  commercial  remedies  only  the  lien  of  the  party 
in  possession  for  work  done  and  for  advances  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Talmud,  and  this  incidentally  in  the 
discussions  on  the  liability  for  faulty  work  of  me¬ 
chanics  entrusted  with  goods  (B.  Iy.  98-102);  but 
there  is  none  of  the  complication  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  introduced  into  modern  law. 

For  the  discussion  of  other  points  of  commercial 
law  see  Acceptance;  Agency,  Law  of;  Aliena¬ 
tion  and  Acquisition;  Bailments;  Broker;  Con¬ 
tracts  in  Law;  Debtor  and  Creditor;  Over¬ 
reaching  ;  Partnership. 

L-  G-  L.  N.  D. 

COMMISSION.  See  Brokers. 


COMMUNITY,  ORGANIZATION  OE.~ 
Ancient  and  Medieval :  At  the  beginning  of  the 
common  era  there  were  Jewish  communities  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  Rome,  Salamis,  Corinth,  Athens,  Delos,  etc. ; 
at  Antioch  (in  Pisidia),  Iconium,  Smyrna,  Ephesus' 
and  other  well-known  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  Palestine,  which  even  as  a 
Roman  province  retained  its  essentially  Jewish  char¬ 
acter,  the  whole  country  formed  one  community, 
with  its  center  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  highest  re¬ 
ligious,  judicial,  and  executive  authorities  were 
located. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  national  life  of  the  Jews  was  replaced 
b}r  the  communal  life,  on  which  the  Roman  form  of 
government  was  impressed.  But  while  the  Romans 
reserved  for  themselves  the  government  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  communities.  The  Jews  still  had  a  center  in  the 
person  of  the  patriarch  (“  nasi  ”),  who  had  the  disposal 
of  communal  offices,  and  the  right  to  levy  a  tax 
(Aurum  Coronariu.m),  which  right,  on  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  patriarchate,  was  transferred  to  the- 

emperor.  A.t  an  early  date  tlie  Babylonian  com¬ 
munities  separated  from  those  of  Palestine,  and  had 
their  own  head,  called  “resli  galuta”  (exilarch), 
whose  authority  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
patriarch. 

The  communities,  whether  found  in  DnED  (“vil¬ 
lages  ”),  nmy  (“  cities  ”),  or  D'lll  (“  walled  towns  ”), 
were  composed  of  Tjjn  '22  (“full  citizens ”— resi¬ 
dents  of  more  than  twelve  months’  standing). 
“»Tn  '2W)'  (“half  citizens  "—residents  of  from  thirty 
days’  to  twelve  months’  standing),  and  “transients'" 
—those  who  remained  less  than  twenty  days  in  the 
place.  At  the  head  of  the  community  was  a  gov¬ 
erning  board  (D'DJ^lD,  TJJH  U1D)  consisting  of  at 
least  three  members,  but  usually  of  seven,  and,  in 
later  times,  of  twelve.  If  brothers  happened  to  be 
on  the  board,  they  had  one  vote  only  between  them. 
All  communal  offices,  even  that  of  physician,  were 
filled  by  appointment  from  the  “court ”  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  community.  The  governing 
board,  even  where  it  had  absolute  authority,  was. 
expected  to  observe  the  wishes  of  the  community. 
Membership  in  the  board,  as  well  as  other  com¬ 
munal  offices,  was  sometimes  hereditary. 

The  governing  board  conducted  all  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  giving  special  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  for  alms;  it  apportioned  commu¬ 
nal  and  municipal  taxes  according  to  fixed  rules, 
and  decided  on  the  acquisition  and 
The  sale  of  communal  properly.  Itsuper- 
Governing  vised  the  entire  social  and  commercial 
Body.  life  of  the  community,  fixed  weights 
and  measures,  the  price  of  food,  and 
the  rate  of  "wages;  it  issued  police  regulations,  and 
could  even  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  community, 
could  annul  rules  long  sanctioned  by  usage  and 
precedent.  The  board  was  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  the  social  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Jews  of  ancient  Rome  were  governed  by  a 
1  gerusiarch,”  that  is,  a  president  of  the  communal 
council  (“gerusia”);  an  archon  or  Dr0); 
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an  Akciiisynagogue  (nDJ^ri  $5Wl);  etc.  (Berliner, 
-Magazin,”  i.  66;  for  tlie  later  communal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Rome  see  Berliner,  ib.  ii.  31).  In  Sicily 
the  following  expressions  were  current:  “dien- 
chelcle”  (chief  district  rabbi);  “ manigliori ”  (from 
=  “ keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  synagogue”); 
‘•presbyter”  (hazzan  and  sliohet);  “  sacristano  ” 
CX33);  “celebrare  missam”  (literally,  “to  celebrate 
mass”),  to  conduct  services,  etc.  (Giidemann,  “Ge- 
schichte  des  Erziehungswesens,”  ii.  71,  281).  At 
Cologne  the  president  of  the  community  was  called 
•*  Judeubiscliof  ”  (Jewish  bishop),  and  was  assisted 
by  a  chapter.  At  Speyer  the  archisynagogue,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Catholic  bishop,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  community. 

The  governing  board  was  subject  to  the  “day- 
van”  (judge,  also  called  “liakam,”  or  “zaken”), 
who  was  ordained  by  the  nasi  or  exilarcli,  and  was 
the  final  authority  on  ritual,  civil,  and 
The  political  questions.  He  decided  un- 

Bet  Din.  aided  in  money  matters  (without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  make  restitution  in  case 

of  an  error  of  judgment),  where  otherwise  three 
lay  judges  were  required.  Criminal  cases  were  de¬ 
cided  only  by  three  scholars  of  standing  ()H  m),  who 
were  usually  elected  for  life  to  insure  impartiality 
and  respect.  They  did  not,  in  general,  draw  a  salary, 
but  when  their  entire  time  was  devoted  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  community,  they  might  receive  means 
sufficient  for  a  bare  subsistence.  They  had  super¬ 
vision  over  all  religious  and  political  affairs.  Those 
who  had  been  ordained  at  Babylon  were  called 
“  mbbonitn  ” ;  those  ordained  in  Palestine  were 
called  “rabbis.”  The  title  of  “haber”  (associate) 
was  bestowed  upon  a  person  who  had  rendered 
special  services  to  the  community.  He  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  many  cases  as  arbitrator.  A  community 
consisting  of  more  than  ten  members  was  a  svna- 
gogal  community,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  a  syn¬ 
agogue,  the  judicial  and  outer  affairs  of  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  elected  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  governing  board.  It  was  not  permissible 
to  sell  or  exchange  the  synagogue,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  nor  could  the  old  synagogue 
be  pulled  down  before  the  new  one  was  built.  Af¬ 
fairs  pertaining  to  the  ritual  and  liturgy  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  archisynagogue.  (This  term  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  woman,  as  in  old  Roman  inscriptions, 
meant,  no  doubt,  merely  the  president  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  philanthropic  society,  like  the  “parnesessa”  at 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century .)  The  archisynagogue 
was  especially  honored,  his  office  being  for  life  and 
sometimes  hereditary.  In  the  Diaspora  there  were 
honorary  titles,  such  as  “fathers,”  or  “mothers,  of 
1  ho  synagogue”;  thus,  the  title  of  “mater  sj?na- 
gogm  ”  or  “pateressa”  was  conferred  upon  Dona 
Rracia  Mendesia.  The  “rosh  ha-keneset”  (arclii- 
symigogue)  was  subordinate  to  the  “hazzan  lia-kene- 
set,”  whose  orders  were  authoritative  in  synagogal 
and  in  general  matters;  he  was  also  executor  of 
die  punishments  decreed  by  the  court,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  functions  of  the  later  “sliammash,”  who 
is  otherwise  called  JT3  (“the  messenger  of 
the  court”)  in  the  Talmud  and  by  the  Geonim. 

The  rr6ty  (“delegate  of  the  congregation,” 
or  “leader  in  prayer”)  stood  before  God  as  repre¬ 


sentative  of  those  who  did  not  understand  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  prayer.  He,  too,  was  an  unsalaried  offi¬ 
cial.  All  worth}''  persons,  however. 
Other  and  especially  those  in  straitened  cir- 

Officials.  cumstances  or  in  trouble,  were  allowed 
to  lead  in  .prayer  on  days  of  fasting  and 
repentance.  The  lesson  from  the  Torah  was  read  by 
the  501  p  (“  reader  ”)  although  any  one  called  upon 
was  to  read  his  own  section.  The  weekly  section 
was  translated  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular  by  the 
pOlHD  (“dragoman”),  who  was  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  requisite  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  service,  ten  men,  called  Batlanim.  re¬ 
ceived  a  regular  salary  to  attend. 

The  school,  like  the  synagogue,  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  community,  which  appointed  the 
teachers  (called  variously  mpDTl  fcU&fjD,  *"i£)1D 

XpD'  OpD).  The  latter  were  paid  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  of  school  age,  but  this  salary  was  gen¬ 
erally  so  small  that  the  community  contributed  an 
addition  as  np“!S  (“relief”).  No  one  who  was  un¬ 
married,  or  under  the  age  of  forty,  was  employed  as 
teacher.  An  assistant  teacher  (&03H  0  was  paid 

toy  tlae  community  when  tlie  pupils  numbered  forty 

or  more;  a  second  assistant  being  added  when  the 
number  reached  fifty.  Private  teachers  were  also 
allowed.  A  father  or  guardian  was  obliged  to  send 
his  child  to  school,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  send 
the  child  to  a  neighboring  school  if  there  was  one  in 
his  own  community.  Most  of  the  communities  had 
their  own  sclioolhouses  (&H*1Dn  m)>  often  adjoining 
the  synagogues. 

The  management  of  the  alms  fund  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  (np*T¥  \S3i),  chosen  generally  from  among 
the  members  of  the  governing  board,  and  lienee  also 
called  The  mere  management,  which  in¬ 

volved  no  responsibility,  was  in  the  bands  of  one 
person;  the  levying  of  contributions,  from  which 
women,  orphans,  and  the  poor  were 
Benevolent  exempt,  was  in  the  hands  of  two  per- 
In-  sons  working  together,  who  had  the 
stitutions.  right  to  fine  delinquents.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  was  in  the  hands  of  at  least 
three  persons,  for  they  had  to  decide  on  the  amount 
of  the  relief,  and  any  court  dealing  with  money 
matters  had  to  consist  of  at  least  this  number.  This 
office,  also,  was  often  hereditary,  and  the  antecedents 
of  the  incumbent  had  to  be  irreproachable.  In  ex¬ 
pending  the  mone}r  the  wishes  of  the  givers  were  to 
be  considered.  There  were  two  chief  classes  of  poor- 
funds:  (1)  Tlie  HDip  (“box  ”),  for  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  the  resident  poor.  Every  Friday  evening  a  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  up  for  them,  and  they  were 
provided  for  during  the  coming  week.  (2)  The 
ii nDn  (“dish”),  for  the  support  of  transients,  for 
whom  collections  might  be  taken  up  on  any  day,  in 
such  amounts  as  were  necessary.  Non-Jews,  also, 
were  to  be  relieved,  but  those  who  begged  from 
house  to  house  received  only  a  trifle  from  the  fund. 
On  special  occasions,  as  on  Purim,  the  poor  received 
additional  gifts.  Money  was  also  distributed  in  the 
synagogues  for  philanthropic  purposes.  Orphans 
were  cared  for  by  tlieir  guardians,  or,  if  there  were 
none,  by  the  local  court  (|H  JV3). 

The  irregular  or  special  communal  taxes  were 
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levied  only  when  occasion  demanded,  and  only  upon 
those  directly  concerned.  This  fund  was  managed 
by  the  treasurer  (~DD),  who  was  a  member  v,f  the 
governing  board.  The  budget  included  the  expenses 
(1)  of  the  synagogue  and  its  service,  to  which  the 
full  citizens,  including  orphans,  contributed;  (2)  of 
education,  such  as  the  building  of  the 

Various  schoolhouse  and  the  occasional  relief 

Funds.  of  the  teacher,  to  which  all  members 
of  more  than  two  months’  standing 
contributed;  (3)  of  the  poor-fund,  consisting  of  (a) 
the  "kuppali”  (weekly  food  distribution),  supported 
by  all  members  of  more  than  one  month’s  standing; 
(b)  the  “tamhui”  (daily  distribution  of  meals),  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  of  more  than  three  months’  resi¬ 
dence;  (c)  the  clothing  fund,  maintained  by  all 
residents  of  more  than  six  months’  standing;  and 
(d)  the  burial  fund,  supported  by  all  those  of  more 
than  nine  months’  residence;  (4)  of  the  public 
safety,  such  as  for  walls,  soldiers,  etc.,  to  which  all 
full  citizens  and  all  landowners,  and  even  orphans, 
contributed,  Talmudic  scholars  only  being  excepted  ; 
(5)  of  the  water-works,  to  which  only  those  bene¬ 
fited  contributed.  The  state  taxes  were  apportioned 
among  the  communities,  which  divided  them  among 
their  members.  Only  scholars  were  exempt  from 
the  poll-tax,  while  the  tax  on  real  estate  was  paid 
entirely  by  property -owners. 

Along  these  lines  developed  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (“kahal,”  pronounced  “  kohl  ”  in  the  dis- 
ricts  where  German-Polisli  was  spoken;  compare 
the  term  “ kohlstibel ”  =  “communal  room”).  Yet; 
the  rabbi  (the  designation  ID  [compare  mD,  applied 
to  women  to-day]  was  dropped  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  being  later  replaced  by  •Qn  = 
“rabbi”  [compare  Zuuz,  “  Literaturgesch.  ”  p.  284; 
Rahmcr’s  “Jiid.  Lit.-Blatt.”  vii.,  No.  31;  Salfcld, 
“Martyrologium,”  xxiv. ;  on  'itfQ  and  '•fcG&G  DJn 
at  Aden,  see  Rinman,  “Massa‘ot  Shelomoli,”  pp. 
10,  110])  no  longer  had  the  high  position  enjoyed 
b}r  the  “  resli  galuta  ”  of  Babylon  and  the  “  nagid  ” 
in  Egypt  until  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  community  as  an  unsalaried  official.  In 
England,  before  the  expulsion,  there  was  one 
“  presbyter  omnium  Judaeorum  Angliae.,”  appointed 
by  the  king,  generally  for  life.  In  Poland  during 
the  sixteenth  centuiy  he  was  appointed  by  the  king, 
in  whose  name  he  levied  taxes  and  held  court.  The 
rabbinate  in  Bohemia  was  in  a  similar  position  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  centuiy ;  but  here  there  was  no  regular 
district  rabbinate,  as  in  Galicia  and  Moravia.  In 
Algeria  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  appointment  of  the  rabbi  was  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  t  he  government.  In  countries  bordering 
on  the  Rhine  he  was  appointed  every  three  years. 
Rabbinical  synods  were  held  in  some  places  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  centuiy;  at  Bologna,  after  1416. 
In  Poland  they  were  held  annually,  and  known  as  the 
“  wa'ad  arba*  arazot,”  Council  of  tiie  Four  Lands. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  unpleasant  rivalry  for 
leadership  in  prayer,  a  salaried  reader  was  appointed, 
who  frequently  discharged  other  religious  func¬ 
tions  and  received  the  title  jtn  (hazzan ).  In  his  mu¬ 
sical  functions  he  was  assisted  by  a  “bass”  and  a 
“singer,”  and  occasionally  b}r  bo}r  choristers.  The 


hazzan  was  usually  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  congregation :  it  is  on  record  that  one 
refused  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne. 

The  taxes  which  the  governments  demanded  from 
the  communities  were  often  paid  with  difficulty.  In 
Spain  and  in  England,  about  1273, 
Communal  even  children  of  ten  had  to  contribute, 
Taxes.  and  in  the  latter  country  the  Jews  at 
times  paid  one-twelftli  of  the  royal 
revenues.  In  Anjou  the  taxes  were  collected  b}r  a 
“sindicus  et  procurator  universitatis  Judmorum.” 
Where  the  Jews  formed  one-tenth  of  the  population 
they  often  paid  one-fourth  of  the  taxes,  more  than 
one-lialf  of  this  sum  being  frequently  paid  by  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  communities;  hence  the 
moneyed  aristocracy  which  arose  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  rabbi  (also  his 
widow),  other  professional  scholars,  all  salaried  offi¬ 
cials,  and  some  plysicians,  were  exempt  from  taxes ; 
artisans  paid  only  the  poll-tax ;  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  the  hazzan  paid,  but  not  in  Mohammedan. 
Some  communities  elected  a  committee  of  ten  to 
choose  the' rabbi,  the  hazzan,  and  the  sexton  (cyD^). 
These  three  received  perquisites.  In  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Hungary  their  salary  was  raised  by  collec¬ 
tions  at  weddings ;  and  they  received  special  gifts 
(“kibbudim  ”)  during  festivals. 

Wandering  beggars  were,  and  still  are,  a  plague 
to  communities,  particularly  as  the  latter  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  trespasses  of  the  former.  At  Metz 
every  one  was  subject  to  taxation  if  a  beggar  re¬ 
mained  eight  days.  The  tax  for  the  Holy  Land  was 
confiscated  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  “fiscus,”  the 
so-called  “golden  sacrificial  penny”  which  the  Jews 
had  to  pay  to  the  emperor  when  he  had  extraordinary 
expenses (Wiirf el,  “Judcnin  Nurnberg,”  p.  49;  Ul¬ 
rich,  “  Juden  in  der  Schweiz,”  p.  12).  Even  to-day 
money  is  paid  into  the  naip  (“  the  col¬ 

lection-box  for  Palestine  ”).  In  many 
Fines  and  countries  (as  in  Austria  down  to  mod- 
imposts.  ern  times)  there  were  also  taxes  on 
meat,  wine,  artificial  light,  strangers, 
dowries,  luxuries,  houses,  imports,  and  exports. 
In  Prague  there  was  a  tax  even  on  the  writing-mate¬ 
rial  used  by  school-children ;  in  Rome  a  tax  was 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  circus.  In  Switzerland 
the  Jews  of  the  village  communities  paid  from  15  to 
20  florins  to  get  timber  and  foliage  for  their  taber¬ 
nacles  (Ulrich,  l.c.  pp.  32,  287). 

In  Nuremberg  (Wiirfel,  l.c.  p.  32)  the  municipal 
council  and  judges  had  the  right  to  appoint  annu¬ 
ally  a  committee  and  recorder,  who  saw  that  the 
community  lived  in  peace  and  amity.  In  Zurich,  in 
1335,  the  Jews  were  required  “to  obey  the  burgo¬ 
master  and  city  council.  If  any  Jew  injured  an¬ 
other  the  latter  was  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
said  burgomaster  and  council,  and  when  they  had 
decided  according  to  their  ‘  light,’  he  was  to  abide 
by  their  decision  forever,  appealing  to  no  special 
Jewish  law  or  to  any  higher  court.  lie  who  did  so 
was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  per j uiy,  and  pay  two 
hundred  silver  marks  as  penalty  ”  (Ulrich,  l.c.).  The 
foregoing  was  construed  as  apptying  even  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  synagogue. 

In  Spain  all  the  communal  decisions  had  to  be 
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confirmed  by  the  government.  Here,  however,  as 
late  as  1379,  the  community  could  inflict  capital 
punishment;  but  this  measure  was  taken  only 
against  the  “malshin”  (slanderer),  a  term  which  has 
been  adopted  into  Spanish.  An  efficacious  mode 
of  punishment  exercised  by  the  Jewish  court,  and 
still  employed  by  the  Church,  was  the  Ban  (“nkl- 
dui  ”),  in  its  more  stringent  form  called  “herem.” 

The  communal  elections  took  place  in  the  various 
countries  and  communities  at  different  times  be¬ 
tween  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Schulklopfer,  generally  identical 
Minor  with  the  was  a  curious  institu- 

Officials.  tion.  In  Talmudic  times,  and  later  in 
Palestine,  the  “sliofar”  was  blown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath.  Still  later  (but 
as  early  as  Yer.  Bezali  63a),  mention  is  made  of 
the  “  Schulklopfer,”  or  “  synagogue- 
knocker,”  who,  crying  “In  Schul  herein!”  knocked 
at  the  window  with  a  hammer  every  morning  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.  Usually  he  tapped  three 
or  four  times,  but  in  cases  of  death,  twice ;  on  the 
Sabbath  he  used  his  fist  instead  of  the  hammer.  The 
EW  also  acted  as  public  crier  in  the  synagogue,  in¬ 
vited  to  the  festivities,  called  together  the  council, 
acted  as  bailiff  of  the  court  (“  shammasli  bet  din  ”)  in 
the  absence  of  a  special  officer,  and  arranged  for 
minyan  ”  (the  number  [10]  of  men  required  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  services),  to  help  form  which 
the  members  of  the  community  could  be  forced  only 
on  New-Year  and  Atonement  days. 

Extraordinary  legislation  for  the  community  was 
made  public  by  means  of  the  “  takkanah  ”  (enact¬ 
ment),  proclaimed  and  sometimes  posted  in  the  syn¬ 
agogue,  and  written  in  a  book.  Such  enactments 
were  usually  issued  for  a  given  time  only,  generally 
for  five  years.  In  this  way  wTas  promulgated  the 
decree  of  monogamy  for  western  European  Jews; 
the  decision  as  to  when  and  what  taxes  were  to  be 
paid,  and  as  to  when  the  “Schulklopfer”  should  go 
round.  One  of  the  earliest  “  takkanot  ” 
Takkanot.  (dating  before  the  ninth  century)  de¬ 
creed  that  the  dowry  secured  to  the 
wife  in  the  “ketubbah”  (marriage  contract)  might 
be  taken  from  the  personal  property  of  the  husband 
after  his  death.  The  decrees  against  pronouncing 
the  name  of  God,  and  against  making  proselytes,  are 
also  old.  In  Sicily  begging  from  house  to  house 
was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  ban,  by  the  takka¬ 
nah.  By  this  means  the  inclusion  in  letters  of  the 
usual  formula,  “may  lie  live  long,”  was  enforced; 
sermons  were  announced ;  the  rate  of  interest  was 
determined;  the  conditions  under  which  one  might 
move  from  a  community,  thereby  casting  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  on  that  community,  were  set  forth; 
and  purchasing  imported  fowls  or  wine,  lending 
money  on  stolen  property,  and  building  houses 
which  would  obstruct  the  street  leading  to  the  syn¬ 
agogue,  were  prohibited. 
a.  M.  Gr. 

Each  community  owned  all  the  instruments  of 
communal  life.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  with  its  sacred  scrolls  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances;  one  or  several  “batte  midrashim,”  or 
houses  of  study — in  modern  times  Talmudic  li¬ 
braries;  lodges  for  washing  the  dead;  ritual 


baths;  slaughter-houses;  lodging-houses  for  trav¬ 
elers;  places  for  administering  justice  and  for  com¬ 
munal  business ;  a  large  hall  for  the 
Communal  solemnization  of  marriages;  a  dan- 
Property.  cing-hall  (usually  in  Germany  and 
France,  but  not  in  Spain  and  the  East) ; 
bakehouses  or  ovens,  for  the  annual  Passover  cakes 
and  the  weekly  “  schalet  ” ;  and  many  cooking  and 
other  utensils,  which  might  be  used  in  turn  by  such 
members  of  the  community  as  needed  them.  An¬ 
other  class  of  communal  property  includes  funds 
for  carrying  on  worship  and  study,  and  for  chari¬ 
ties  ;  funds  for  the  use  of  the  general  body  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Gentile  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  oppression  of  individuals.  Where 
the  Jews  were  confined  to  a  separate  quarter,  funds 
to  pave  and  to  clean  the  streets,  to  build  and  to  re¬ 
pair  gates,  were  sometimes  needed.  In  such  cases 
they  were  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  householders. 

The  communal  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
may  be  bought  and  sold  by  the  “kahal”  acting 
through  its  proper  organs.  The  Codes  take  this 
power  for  granted,  but  restrain  its  exercise.  Thus, 
a  synagogue  may  be  sold  in  order  to  put  up  a  bet 
lia-midrash,  or  to  buy  scrolls  of  the  Law,  but  not 
conversely  (Megillali,  26b,  27a;  Slmlhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  153,  1). 

Bibliography:  M.  Weinberg,  Die  Organisation  cler  Jiid- 
isehen  Ortsgcmeindcn  in  cler  Talmud  Zeit,  in  Monats- 
schrift'i  1897;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  ii’. ;  Grunwald.  Die  Statutcn  cler  Altona  Hamburg  Gc- 
meincle ,  in  Mittheilungcn  dor  Gcsellschaft  filr  Jihlischc 
Volkskunde,  xi. 

l.  g.  L.  N.  D. 

- In  Modern  Times :  Notwithstanding  the 

emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  their  medieval  state 
of  dependence  on  the  government,  the  authorities  in 
most  of  the  European  states  still  continue  to  regu¬ 
late  them  in  one  way  or  another.  This  is  especially 
the  case  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  most  of 
the  states  have  a  ministry  of  public  worship  within 
whose  jurisdiction  all  such  matters  fall. 

The  most  important  community  organization  in 
these  states  Avas  the  system  of  consistories  estab¬ 
lished  by  Napoleon  I.  on  March  17,  ISOS,  and  still 
effective  as  modified  by  an  ordinance  which  wras  de¬ 
veloped  by  Martin  du  Nord  and  promulgated  by 
King  Louis  Philippe  on  March  27, 1S44 
France  (see  Consistories).  The  consistorial 
and  the  system  exists  not  only  in  France,  Bel- 
Nether-  gium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  (see 

lands.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 

etc.),  but  also  has  survived  the  French 
regime  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  there  being  three  “  Cir- 
conscriptions  Consist oriales  ” :  at  Strasburg  for  Up¬ 
per  Alsace ;  at  Colmar  for  Lower  Alsace :  and  at 
Metz  for  Lorraine. 

Germany  presents  to-day  the  most  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  communal  organizations,  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  regulative  forms  adopted  by  the  states  which 
make  up  the  empire.  In  some  this  organization  is 
perfect,  and  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
government — e.g. ,  in  Wlirttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
and  Mecklenburg — in  others  it  is  imperfect,  and  the 
connection  with  the  state  is  almost  nominal. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirttemberg*  the  laws  of 
April  25,  1828,  and  of  Aug.  3,  1832,  made  it  obliga- 
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tmy  upon  every  Jew  to  be  a  member  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion.  All  were  to  form  “  Ivirchengemeindcn  ”  (cluircli 
communities),  electing  their  own  officers  and  having 
at  their  head  a  rabbi  selected  by  the  “  Oberkirchen- 
beliorde  ”  (upper  ecclesiastical  council),  such  selec¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  chief  rabbi,  whose  seat  is  in  Stuttgart,  has  the 
title  “  Kirchenrath.  ”  The  congregations  are  divided 
into  13  “  Rabbinatsbezirke  ”  (rabbinical  districts)  and 
41  “  Gemeindebezirken  ”  (community  districts).  The 
Oberkirchenbehorde  or  Kirchenoberbehorde,  is  made 
up  of  a  government  commissioner,  a  Jewish  theo¬ 
logian,  three  or  more  additional  members,  and  aii 
“expeditor.”  It  nominates  all  ministers  and  offi¬ 
cers,  and  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  congregations 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  as  early  as  1S09, 
an  organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  was  ef¬ 
fected.  The  synagogues  were  divided  into  provin¬ 
cial  synagogues,  with  a“Landesrabbi- 

Germany .  ner  ”  (chief  rabbi  of  the  district  or  prov¬ 
ince)  and  elders  at  their  head — all  to 
be  approved  by  the  government — and  “Ortssyna- 
gogen  ”  (local  synagogues),  dependent,  upon  the 
provincial  ones.  At  the  head  of  the  organization 
is  an  “  Obcrrath  ”  (high  consistory)  in  Carlsruhe, 
made  up  of  an  “  Obervorstelier  ”  (rabbi  or  layman), 
two  “  Landesrabbiner,  ”  two  “Oberrathen,  ”  three  ad¬ 
ditional  “  Oberrathen,”  and  a  scribe.  The  Oberrath 
was  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  the  Obervorstelier 
(chief  warden)  by  the  ministry,  and  the  rabbis  by 
the  Oberrath,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  “  Ortsrabbiner  ”  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  “  Judisclie  Landvorstand,”  with  confirmation  by 
the  Oberrath.  The  decisions  of  the  Rath  in  impor¬ 
tant  matters  is  also  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
ministers.  On  May  4,  1812,  a  government  commis¬ 
sary  was  added  to  the  Oberrath ;  and  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  synagogues  were  substituted  (March  5, 
1827)  “  Bezirkssy nagogen  ”  (district  synagogues),  a 
“  Landessynodc  ”  (national  synod)  being  added.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  June  18,  1892,  every  Jew  is 
bound  to  pa}7  a  certain  church  tax  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  general  state  tax,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
individual  congregations  divide  their  members  into 
sixty  different  classes.  There  are  now  in  Baden 
both  “  Bezirksrabbiner  ”  (district  rabbi ;  e.g. ,  at  Bruch  - 
sal  and  Freiburg)  and  “  Stadtrabbiner  ”  (city  rabbi, 
as  at  Carlsruhe,  Pforzheim,  and  Mannheim). 

In  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  according  to  the 
statute  of  May  14, 1839,  the  Jewish  Church  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such  by  the  state,  and  all  congregations 
were  put  under  an  Oberrath  made  up  of  two  gov¬ 
ernment  commissaries  (who  have,  however,  no  voice 
in  religious  matters),  the  Landesrabbiner,  and  a  Rath 
of  five,  to  be  changed  every  four  years.  The  Lan¬ 
desrabbiner  is  elected  by  the  Rath  subject  to  con-  j 
Urination  by  the  government,  which  contributes  to  ! 
his  salary. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  an  “  Ober-  und  Lan¬ 
desrabbiner  ”  confirmed  by  the  state.  The  Jewish 
communities  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  were  to 
be  divided  in  1825  into  grand-ducal  rabbinates; 
while  Saxe -Weimar- Eisenach  (which,  according 
to  the  “Juden  Ordnungen  ”  of  1823  and  1833,  was 
to  have  a  Landesrabbiner  and  to  receive  a  state  sub¬ 


vention)  has  a  grand-ducal  “  Aufsichtsbehorde  ”  for 
Jewish  affairs  and  a  Landesrabbiner.  Saxony  has 
only  individual  congregations  and  no  general  organ¬ 
ization;  but  since  Dec.  30,  1834,  these  congregations 
have  been  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  min¬ 
istry  of  education,  and  since  Jan.  30,  1836,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  contributes  toward  their  expenses.  Old¬ 
enburg,  Birkenfeld,  Saxen-Meinigen  (which, 
according  to  the  edict  of  Jan.  21,  1829,  was  to  have 
a  Rath  made  up  of  the  Landesrabbiner  and  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  consistory),  Anhalt,  and  Bruswick 
still  have  a  Landesrabbiner  whose  election  is  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  state.  The  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau  is  divided  into  Rabbinatsbezirke, 
each  with  a  Provinzalrabbiner  at  the  head,  and  with 
a  Landrabbinat  in  Cassel.  The  cities  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  and  Homburg  have  each  a  separate 
Stadtrabbinat.  In  some  districts  {e.g.  Fulda,  Ilanau, 
Marburg)  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  “  Konigliclies  Vorstelieramt  der  Israelites  ” 
(royal  directoral  board  of  the  Jews),  in  others  {e.g., 
Wiesbaden),  of  “Regierungs  Commisaren”  (govern¬ 
mental  commissioners).  In  Bavaria  the  law  of 
June  10,  1813,  allowed  every  fifty  families  to  form 
a  congregation ;  but  no  organization  was  given  to 
the  Jews  as  a  body.  There  are  at  present  Bezirks- 
rabbinate,  Distriktsrabbiuate,  and  Stadtrabbinate. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  organizing  the  Jewish 
communities  was  experienced  in  Prussia,  due  to  the 
various  enlargements  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1815 
portions  of  Germany  which  had  been  under  French 
rule  were  added  to  the  kingdom.  In  these  former 
French  provinces  the  consistorial  arrangement  had 
been  introduced  by  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808, 
and  in  Westphalia  by  the  royal  decree 

Prussia,  of  March  31,  1808.  In  the  province 
of  Posen  the  law  of  June  1,  1833,  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Jewish  congregations  as  corporations, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  representatives  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  The  law  of 
Jan.  14,  1834,  gave  these  corporations  further  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers.  A  third  set  of  communities 
was  governed  by  Frederick  the  Great’s  “  General- 
Juden-Reglement  ”  of  April  17,  1750,  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  part  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  by  the  law  of  May  21,  1790,  for  Breslau. 
In  Liibeck  the  heads  of  the  congregations  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  “  Landgericht.  ”  In  religious  mat¬ 
ters  the  members  of  the  congregations  were  placed 
under  “  the  elders  and  rabbi,  ”  and  were  watched  over 
by  a  royal  commission.  A  fourth  class  comprised 
Jewish  congregations,  especially  in  Silesia,  for  which 
no  especial  regulations  had  been  issued. 

According  to  the  “Allgemeine  Landrecht”  the 
Jewish  communities  are  considered  as  “merely  tol¬ 
erated  church  societies,”  like  the  Herrenhuter  and 
Mennonists.  The  communities  have  therefore  been 
allowed  to  develop  their  own  organization  as  they 
best  seemed  fit,  only  under  a  general  supervision  of 
the  state.  Each  province,  or  district,  has  developed 
a  “Yerbandder  Synagogen-Gemeinden  ”  e.g.  (East 
Prussia  with  45  congregations,  West  Prussia  with 
41,  Pomerania  with  21,  in  Posen  with  26,  Brom¬ 
berg  with  27,  Breslau  and  Liegnitz  with  36,  Saxony 
with  15,  and  Westphalia  with  44).  The  Jews  in 
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ciidi  place  are  forced  to  belong  to  the  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation,  no  matter  what  their  religious  affilia¬ 
tions  may  be.  Thus  the  Reform-Gemeinde  in  Ber¬ 
lin  is  a  part  of  the  Judisclie-Gemeinde  of  the  city. 
The  extreme  Orthodox  party  has  found  this  arrange¬ 
ment  burdensome;  and  in  1873  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  Reichstag,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Lasker,  which  permitted  any  one  to  declare  himself 
••Confcssionslos.”  This  enabled  the  Orthodox  Jews 
lo  found  their  own  synagogue  apart  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization,  as  was  done  in  Berlin  by  the 
Synagogen-Gemeinde  Adass-Jisroel,  in  Frankfort 
by  tiie  Israelitische-Religions-Gescllschaft,  and  in 
3'layence. 

The  simple  form  of  city  and  district  organization 
in  Germany,  as  above  described,  has  not  been  found 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  congregations  and 
communities  into  closer  touch  with  one  another. 
For  this  purpose  the  Deutscli-Israel  Gemeindebund 
was  formed  in  1869;  its  council  sat  at  first  in  Leip- 
sic,  and  since  1883  has  met  in  Berlin.  It  is  a  purely 
deliberative  assembly,  so  far  as  its  power  goes;  but 
it  deals  with  questions  which  alfect  the  Jews  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  whole.  The  Central  Verein  Deutscher 
Burger  Jiidisclien  Glaubens”  has  a  similar  object 
in  view;  while  the  Deutscher  Rabbiner  Verband 
(founded  in  1884),  the  Yerein  Traditionell-Gesetzes- 
treuer  Rabbiner  in  Deutschland,  the  Yereinigungder 
Liberalen  Rabbiner  Deutschlands  (founded  in  1898), 
and  the  Deutscher  Reiclisverband  Jiidisclier  Relig- 
ionslehrer  (founded  in  1901)  deliberate  upon  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  purely  religious  interests  of  the 
congregations. 

Austria  also  presents  a  very  varied  organization 
of  Jewish  communities.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  II.  (1835)  the  Vienna  Jews  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the  term  “  congregation  ” ;  they  were 
merely  “the  Jews  of  Vienna,”  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  “Vertreter”  (delegates);  their  rabbi  was  an 
“inspector  of  meat,”  and  their  preacher  a  “teacher 
of  religion.”  The  law  of  March  21,  1890,  defini¬ 
tely  regulated  the  Jewish  communities,  ordering 
that  every  Jew  must  be  a  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  giving 
the  congregation  the  right  to  tax  its  members.  The 
Jewish  congregation  of  Vienna  is  presided  over  by 
the  Vorstand  der  Israeli  tisclien  Cultus-Gemeinde  with 
a  “  Yertreter-Collegium,  ”  or  board  of  delegates,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eleven  members  and  various  permanent 
and  temporary  commissions.  Its  religious  affairs 
arc  in  the  hands  of  a  “  Rabbinats  Collegium,”  with 
a  chief  rabbi,  a  “  Rabbinats-Assessor,”  and  various 
other  rabbis.  They  are  responsible  for  the  proper 
keeping  of  the  registers.  The  congregation  lias  a 
number  of  synagogues,  each  with  its  own  manage¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  number  of  unofficial  “Ver- 
einsbethauser.”  The  Turco-Israelitisli  congregation 
(Sephardic)  has  had  since  1737  its  own  synagogue, 
with  a  “  Vorstand  ”  and  a  hakam  or  rabbi.  The  rest 
<d'  Lower  Austria  has  only  local  congregations,  which 
*3  times  have  combined  with  a  Bezirksrabbiner  at 
their  head. 

Maria  Theresa  tried  to  introduce  a  sort  of  consis- 
torial  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Galicia  by  the  law  of  July  16,  1766.  This  provided 


for  an  Oberlandesrabbiner  and  twelve  parnasim, 
who  formed  a  “  Juden-Direction,”  which  had  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  This 

Austria.  Direction  was  dissolved  in  JSTov. ,  1785, 
because  of  the  misuse  of  its  powers ;  and 
on  May  29,  1789,  the  emperor  Joseph  issued  a  new 
“  Judenordnung  ”  dividing  the  country  into  districts, 
each  having  a  rabbi  who  held  office  for  three  years. 
At  present  there  is  no  general  organization  except 
in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  Lemberg  has  a  “Cultus- 
Representanz,”  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Vorstand, 
a  “  Cultusrath,”  and  a  rabbinate  made  up  of  a  Ge- 
meinde-Rabbiner,  a  Synagoge-Rabbiner  and  Rabbi¬ 
nats- Assessoren.  Bohemia  formerly  had  a  “  Repre- 
sentanz  der  Landsjudensehaft,”  with  representatives 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  At  pres¬ 
ent  no  such  organization  exists.  The  city  of  Prague 
has  an  Oberrabbiner,  at  whose  side  are  Gemeinde- 
Rabbiner  and  preachers.  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina 
have  an  Oberrath  whose  seat  is  at  Sarajevo.  The 
Jewish  communities  of  Moravia  have  had  an  even 
still  more  interesting  development.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Moravia  had  its 
“  Landesrabbiner,  ”  “  Landesaltesten,  ”  “  Landesein- 
nehmer,  ”  and  a  “  Solicitator.  ”  The  law  of  1754  re¬ 
organized  the  Jewish  communities  and  instituted  a 
royal  commission  in  matters  relating  to  the  taxation 
and  policing  of  the  Jews.  Under  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  there  was  a  further  reorganization.  The  special 
Jews’  Law  was  done  away  with,  and  there  was 
founded  the  Malirisch -Jiidisclier  Landesmassafond, 
which  has  been  of  great  help  in  regulating  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  the  congregations.  In  1798  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Jewish  congregations  was  fixed  at  52 ;  in  1877 
at  55.  According  to  the  law  of  May  20,  1874,  the 
governing  board  of  every  congregation  must  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  police,  and  the  election  of  a  rabbi 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  authorities.  The  law  of 
March  21,  1890,  mentioned  above,  did  not  do  away 
with  the  Landrabbinat  of  Moravia,  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy.  It  still  has  a  Landesrabbiner. 
The  law  of  Jan.  1, 1892,  fixed  the  number  of  Jewish 
congregations  in  Moravia  at  50. 

There  is  no  general  Jewish  congregation  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  congregations  have  perfect  freedom 
in  managing  their  affairs.  The  Jewish  community 
of  Budapest  is  presided  over  by  a  Rabbinats-Col- 
legium  and  a  commission.  In  Austria,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  organizations  of  the  Jewish 
communities.  The  Israelitisclie  Allianz  in  Wien  was 
founded  (1873)  with  the  intention  of  subventioning 
schools,  of  furthering  the  study  of  Jewish  history, 
and  of  combating  anti-Semitism.  The  Allgemeiner 
Oesterreichisch-Israelitiseher  Bund  and  the  Oester- 
reichisch-Israelitisclie-Union  pursue  similar  objects. 

In  Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the 
Jews  were  organized  under  deputies  or  syndics, 
elected  by  the  notables.  They  were  divided  into  four 
communes  or  universities:  Piedmont,  Monferrato,  Al- 
lesandria.  -Nice,  each  with  a  chief  rabbi.  These  uni¬ 
versities  were  subdivided  into  smaller  groups.  Pied¬ 
mont,  under  French  domination,  was  divided  in  180S 
into  t  wo  consistories  (Turin  andCasale);  but  in  1815 
the  old  order  was  reestablished.  In  what  was  for- 
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merly  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  an  old  corpo¬ 
ration  statute  of  Cosmo  I.  (15G9-74)  ordered  that  the 
Jews  should  he  under  forty  “gover- 
Italy .  nanti,  ”  appointed  for  life  by  the  grand 

duke,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  there 
was  to  be  a  “  cancellcro.  ”  Venice  had  a  head  commis¬ 
sion  of  twenty-four  notables  (“  sezioni  rinnite  ”).  Va¬ 
rious  other  systems  prevailed  in  dill erent.  parts  of  the 
eountiy ,  which  have  largety  been  abolished  in  united 
Italy.  The  leading  congregations  have  a  chief  rabbi, 
the  others  a  vice-rabbi  or  teacher.  The  affairs  of 
each  congregation  are  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
of  from  two  to  four  members,  recognized  by  the 
government. 

In  Denmark  the  Jewish  communities  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  edict  of  March  14,  1813.  Each  syna¬ 
gogue  was  to  have  a  priest  (rabbi) ;  the  chief  rabbi 
was  to  reside  at  Copenhagen.  The 
Denmark,  power  of  the  latter  was  afterward  con¬ 
siderably  reduced ;  the  congregations 
outside  Copenhagen  were  to  be  perfectly  free,  each 
having  a  “  katecliete  ”  or  teacher,  responsible  to  the 
government.  In  Sweden,  according  to  the  edict  of 
May  27,  1782,  the  Jews  are  free  to  form  congrega¬ 
tions  wherever  they  wish ;  but  synagogues  can  be 
built  only  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  Every  con¬ 
gregation  chooses  seven  electors,  and  these  choose 
three  wardens  for  three  years. 

In  Russia  every  Jew  is  forced  to  belong  to  some 
religious  organization ;  the  government  rabbi  being 
held  to  a  strict  registration  of  all  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  New  congregations  can  be  formed  only 
with  the  permission  of  the  government.  There  is 
no  hierarchy :  the  congregations  usually  have  two 
rabbis ;  one  the  religious  head,  whom  the}''  elect,  and 
a  second  appointed  by  the  government,  who  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  theologian.  The  affairs  of  the 
individual  congregations  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
“  kalial  ”  or  board  (see  Council  of  Four  Lands). 
For  purposes  of  taxation  the  government  divides  the 
Jews  into  certain  definite  classes.  The  Karaites 
have  their  own  organization;  their  head  rabbi  is 
called  “  liakam  ”  (see  Crimea).  In  Ru- 
Russia  and  mania  (Moldau-Wallacliia)  a  peculiar 
Rumania,  organization  existed  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
the  head  of  the  Jews  in  Moldau  there  was  a  “haham- 
basha,”  nominated  by  the  prince,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  also  over  Wallaehia.  He  was  usually  a 
layman,  though  the  post  was  often  confided  to  a 
rabbi.  At  his  side  was  a  “  vakil-haham-baslia.  ” 
Each  community  was  presided  over  by  one  or  more 
provosts  and  notables,  whose  election  had  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  prince  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  liaham-basha.  The  post  of  haham-baslia  was 
abolished  in  1832  at  the  recpiest  of  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves. 

In  Turkey  the  Jewish  communities  have  preserved 
more  of  a  political  character  than  anywhere  else. 
Their  head  is  a  state  official  (who  was  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  the  poll-tax  [“kharaj  ”],  up  to 
1855,  when  it  was  abolished),  as  were  the  heads  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox,  Armenian  Orthodox,  and  Ar¬ 
menian  Reform  bodies.  According  to  the  “  Hatt-i- 
.Humayun  ”  of  “  Gul-hane,”  1839,  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Jewish  community  were  placed  under  the 


supervision  of  a  board  comprised  of  lay  and  cler¬ 
ical  members ;  with  the  exception  of  legal  questions 
which  were  to  be  decided  by  the  reg- 
Turkey.  ular  tribunals.  The  hakam-bashi  ami 
one  delegate  were  to  take  part  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  supreme  court  of  j ustice.  A  similar 
representation  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  vilayets, 
sanjaks,  etc.  The  hakam-bashi  of  Constantinople 
was  formerly  chosen  by  the  Jews  themselves: 
though  the  government  might  annul  the  choice. 
They  had,  also,  their  purely  spiritual  head,  the 
“  rab-ha-kolel.  ” 

In  1800  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  Jews  was  in¬ 
stituted,  consisting  of  four  members,  and  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  notables  (Majlis  Pakidim,  Majlis  Jashmi. 
Tobe  ha-Tr),  elected  by  the  most  important  men  of 
the  community.  A  new  constitution  was  granted 
to  the  Jews  by  Sultan  £Aziz,  May  5,  1805,  which 
instituted  three  different  councils:  a  “Majlis 
‘Umumi  ”  (national  council)  of  24  notables,  a  “ Majlis 
Gasliim  ”  (temporal  council)  of  7  lay  members,  and 
a  “Majlis  Ruliani ”  (spiritual  council)  of  9  rabbis. 
The  communities  in  the  various  vilayets  and  sanjaks 
are  under  a  hakam-bashi  of  their  own,  who  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  administrative  council. 

The  congregational  system  has  been  largely  devel¬ 
oped  in  English-speaking  countries.  In  England, 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
synagogues  were  entirely  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other.  In  1757  the  Great  and  the  JIambro  syna¬ 
gogues  appointed  one  chief  rabbi.  In  1808  the  three 
London  synagogues  and  their  two  branches  united 
into  one  organization ;  and  in  1870  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue  was  formed  with  the  intention  of  comprising 
all  the  synagogues  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Synagogue  has  the  title 
of  “chief  rabbi  of  the  united  congregations  of  the 
British  empire.”  He  has  at  his  side  a  bet  din,  and 
the  worldly  affairs  of  the  United  Synagogue  are 
managed  by  a  council  consisting  of  life  members 
and  certain  officers,  of  the  wardens  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  of  the  constituent  synagogues,  and  of  a  certain, 
number  of  representatives  at  council. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregations  of 
London  have  their  own  organization,  with  their  own 
ecclesiastical  chief,  who  is  called  “  haham.  ”  In  1840 
the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews  was 
formed  as  a  Reform  congregation;  it 
England,  and  the  daughter  congregations  in 
Bradford  and  Manchester  do  not  form 
part  of  the  United  Synagogue.  In  1887  a  fourth 
organization  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  associ¬ 
ating  together  the  synagogues  in  East  London.  This 
organization,  known  as  the  “Federation  of  Syna¬ 
gogues,”  is  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  a  pres¬ 
ident,  one  elected  member  from  each  confederated 
synagogue,  and  one  representative  for  every  fifty 
contributing  members  of  each  synagogue,  and  seven 
elected  elders.  Steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
form  in  England  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  “Jewish  Congregational  Union,”  on  lines  similar 
to  those  followed  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The  English  Jews  have  also  organized,  without 
respect  to  congregational  affiliations,  the  Anglo- 
Jewisli  Association  (1871),  the  objects  of  which  arc 
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the  protection  of  persecuted  Jews,  and  tlie  education 
of  Jewish  children  in  Eastern  countries.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Committee  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  (founded 
1700)  watches  and  takes  action  with  reference  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  British  Jews  as  a 
religious  community.  It  consists  of  65  deputies:  31 
elected  by  18  metropolitan  synagogues;  32  by  pro¬ 
vincial  synagogues;  and  2  by  colonial  congrega¬ 
tions. 

Organization  on  strictly  congregational  lines  has 
been  most  completely  developed  in  the  United  States. 

]  I  ere  each  congregation  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  may 
elect  its  own  ministers  and  arrange  its  services  at 
will.  The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions,  organized  July  1,  1873,  in  Cin- 
United  cinnati,  is  merely  a  deliberative  body. 
States.  and  has  no  power  to  make  its  decisions 

effective  in  the  congregations  compo¬ 
sing  the  Union.  As  the  Union  represents  the  con¬ 
gregations  belonging  to  the  Reform  wing,  a  similar 
organization  of  Orthodox  Jewish  congregations  was 
formed  in  New  York  in  1898.  No  distinction  is 
made  in  the  status  of  the  various  rabbis,  a  very  large 
number  of  whom  are  banded  together  for  mutual 
help  in  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
(founded  1891).  In  some  of  the  larger  cities— e.g., 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia— local  rab¬ 
binical  associations  have  been  formed.  A  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  formed  in  1893. 

No  international  organization  of  Jews  has  been 
attempted  until  quite  recent  times.  The  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris  (founded  1860)  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  such;  but,  though  it  has  branches  in 
almost  every  country,  the  foundation  of  similar 
societies  in  England,  Germany,  and  Austria  shows 
that  it  has  not  attained  this  end.  The  International 
Zionist  Organization,  with  its  periodic  congresses, 
has,  since  1897,  moved  in  this  direction. 

Bibliography  :  Statistischcs  Jahrbuch  dcs  Deutsch-lsr.  Ge- 
mcindchundes ,  Berlin,  1901;  The  Jewish  Year  Booh ,  Lon¬ 
don,  1903;  Kalcndcr  f  llr  Israelites  Vienna,  1901;  Annu- 
uirc  dcs  Consistoircs  ct  des  Communautes  Israelites , 
Marseilles,  1901;  Jost,  Ncucrc  Gesch.  dcr  Israelites  passim ; 
William  Freund,  Zur  Judcnfragc  in  Deutschland,  1843, 
1844;  C.  It.  d’Elvert,  Gesch .  dcr  Juden  in  Mtihrcn,  passim, 
Briinn,  1895;  Franco,  Hist,  des  Juifs  dans  VEmpirc  Otto¬ 
man. ,  passim;  compare,  also,  Zunz.  Kurzc  Antwortcn  ctuf 
Kultusfragcn,  Berlin,  1844  (reprinted  in  G.  S.  ii.  204  ct  scg.), 
and  especially  Louis  Venetianer,  The  Organization  of  Juda¬ 
ism  in  the  European  States,  Budapest,  1902  (in  Hungarian). 
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COMO  :  City  on  the  Italian  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Como  never  possessed  a  Jewish  communit}r,  although 
a  single  Jewish  family,  with  emplo}rees  and  servants, 
lived"  there  for  a  time  and  conducted  a  banking 
business  which  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  four  generations.  They  owed  their  permission 
to  live  in  Como  to  the  dukes  of  Milan — at  first  to 
the  Viscontis  and  then  to  the  Sforzas — who  granted 
them  protection  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  taxes 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  entering  into  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  them,  and  partly  from  dictates 
of  humanity,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Como  and 
the  adjacent  districts  were  extremely  hostile  to  the 
Jews. 

In  1436  Duke  Philip  ordered  the  city  to  admit  Giu¬ 
seppe  and  liis  son  Abraham,  of  Mantua,  to  whom 


the  council  of  Como  had  in  the  previous  year  re¬ 
fused  admission.  The  city  authorities,  however, 
demanded,  in  addition  to  the  payment  by  the  new¬ 
comers  of  the  usual  taxes,  that  they  wear  the  Jews' 
badge.  Abraham's  son  Mandolino  opened  a  bank 
at  Man  del  lo,  Lake  of  Lecco;  and  in  1467  his  son 
Benedetto  obtained  the  exclusive  right  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  to  conduct  a  hank  in  the  territory  of 
Como.  No  more  Jews  were  to  be  admitted  except 
those  from  Lugano.  Notwithstanding  this  restriction 
of  competition,  however,  Benedetto  failed  in  1472. 

The  city  intended  to  expel  the  Jews  in  1478 ;  but, 
on  the  intervention  of  the  duke,  it  made  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  them  for  ten  years,  restricting  usury  and 
increasing  their  taxes.  But  the  inhabitants  remained 
hostile;  and  Benedetto’s  widow,  named  Gentile, 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  duke  to  protect  her 
rights.  She  had  been  required  to  sell  her  house  at 
a  sacrifice,  because  it  was  too  near  a  convent,  and, 
for  a  similar  reason,  to  leave  a  house  which  she  had 
rented;  and  she  was  even  prevented  from  moving 
into  a  third  dwelling,  for  which  she  had  already 
paid.  Finally  she  asked  the  duke  to  secure  for  her 
“a  safe  and  permanent  lodging  in  a  locality  not  iso¬ 
lated.  ”  As  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  increased 
during  the  excitement  following  the  blood  accusa¬ 
tion  at  Trent  (1475),  the  Jews  disappeared  entirely 
from  Como. 

Bibliography:  Motta  Ebrei  in  Como ,  in  Periodica  della 
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E.  c.  I-  E. 

COMPASSION  :  Sorrow  and  pity  for  one  in  dis¬ 
tress,  creating  a  desire  to  relieve,  a  feeling  ascribed 
alike  to  man  and  God;  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  Dm 
(“riham,”  from  “rehem,”  the  mother,  womb),  "to 
pity”  or  “to  show  mercy”  in  view  of  the  sufferer's 
helplessness,  hence  also  “to  forgive”  (Hah.  iii.  2); 

44  to  forbear  ”  (Ex.  ii.  6 ;  I  Sam.  xv.  3 ;  Jer.  x  v.  15,. 
xxi.  7);  Din,  “to  spare  ”  (Dent.  vii.  16,  xiii.  8;  Ezek. 
vii.  4,  xx.  17);  pn  and  non,  “to  be  gracious”  and 
“kind”  (Isa.  xxii.  23  [if  the  text  is  correct] ;  Prov.  xx. 
28;  Jobvi.  14;  Num.  xiv.  19;  Gen.  xxx.  ii.  10;  Isa. 
lxiii.  7).  The  Rabbis  speak  of  the  “thirteen  attri¬ 
butes  of  compassion,”  D'DiY)  ¥'  (Ex.  xxxiv. 

6 ;  Pesik.  57a ;  R.  H.  17a).  Later  a  distinction  is  made 
between  attributes  of  compassion  and  those  of  love 
(non;  see  Asiier  ben  David  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Thirteen  Attributes,  where  he  classifies  them 
under  “justice,”  “love,”  and  “compassion”). 

The  Biblical  conception  of  compassion  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  parent  for  the  child  (“  pitietli  ” ;  Ps.  ciii. 
13).  Hence  the  prophet’s  appeal  in  confirmation  of 
his  trust  in  God  figures  the  feeling  of  a  mother  for 
her  offspring  (Isa.  xlix.  15),  and  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
moved  by  maternal  sympathy,  has  compassion  on  the 
weeping  babe  (Ex.  ii.  6). 

But  this  feeling  should  mark  the  conduct  of  man 
to  man  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  21);  its  possession  is  a  proof 
that  men  are  among  those  deserving  recognition  as 
“blessed  unto  Yhwii”;  and  in  Zecli.  vii.  9  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  postulates  of  brotherly  dealings. 
Inversely,  the  lack  of  compassion  marks  a  people  as 
“cruel”  (nDK;  Jer.  vi.  23).  The  Chaldeans  are 
without  compassion  in  that  they  slay  the  young  and 
helpless  (II  Chron.  xxxvi.  17);  and  Edom  is  cen¬ 
sured  for  having  cast  away  all  “pity  ”  (Amos  i.  11). 
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The  poor  are  especially  eutitled  to  compassion 
(A.  Y.  “  pity  ” ;  Prov.  xix.  17).  The  repeated  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that  the  “  widow,” 
the  “orphan,”  and  the  “  stranger  ”  shall  he  protected 
show  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  feeling  of  com¬ 
passion  in  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  in  Israel.  It 
can  not  be  admitted  that  the  provisions  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  seven  original  Palestinian  tribes 
(Dent.  vii.  3, 10)  indicate  the  absence  of  kindly  s}rm- 
pathy  for  aliens.  Even  if  these  provisions  do  not, 
as  the  critical  school  insists,  represent  merely  pious 
wishes,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
Avar  measures,  and,  as  such,  were  exceptional.  The}7- 
rank  with  similar  provisions  to  cover  the  cases  of 
the  murderer  and  the  false  prophet  (Deut.  xiii.  8; 
xix.  13,  21).  The  very  horror  with  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Chaldees  and  Edom  (see  above)  was  re¬ 
garded  proves  the  contrary.  Even  the  “enemy” 
was  within  the  sweep  of  Jewish  compassion.  And 
so  was  the  dumb  animal,  as  the  humane  provisions 
of  the  Pentateuch  against  cruelty  to  them  demon¬ 
strate  (see  Cruelty  to  Animals). 

The  physiological  psychology  of  the  Bible  places 
the  seat  of  the  sympathetic  emotions  in  the  bowels. 

But  the  eyes  were  credited  with  the 
Seat  function  of  indicating  them.  Hence 
of  Com-  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression 
passion,  “the  eye  has,”  or  “has  not,”  pity. 

The  “length  of  the  breath” — that  is, 
in  anger  or  wrath  (D'SK  *ptf)— is  another  idiomatic 
expression  for  compassionate  forbearance. 

God  is  full  of  compassion  (Ps.  ciii.  11,  cxlv.  3);  and 
this  compassion  is  invoked  on  men  (Deut.  xiii. 
17),  and  promised  to  them  (Deut.  xxx.  3).  “His 
compassions  fail  not,  being  new  every  morning” 
(Lam.  iii.  22).  Repeatedly  He  showed  His  compas¬ 
sion  (II  Kings  xiii.  23;  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  15).  His 
“mercy  for  “compassion”]  endureth  forever.”  He 
lovetli  the  “poor,”  the  “widow,”  the  “orphan,”  and 
the  “stranger.”  He  is  named  D'lmi  jljn  (“gra¬ 
cious  and  full  of  compassion  ”  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  passim). 
To  obtain  His  “  compassion,”  as  the  quality  that  par¬ 
dons,  sinners  must  first  repent  and  return  to  Him 
(II  Chron,  xxx.).  But  when  they  do  this,  even 
non- Jews  will  experience  His  compassion  (Book  of 
Jonah).  For  God  “  pitieth  ”  like  a  father  those  “  that 
fear  him  ”  (Ps.  ciii.  13). 

These  Biblical  ideas  become  the  foundation  of  the 
ethical  and  theological  teachings  of  the  Rabbis.  Israel 
especially  should  be  distinguished  for  its  compas¬ 
sionate  disposition  (Yeb.  79a),  so  that  one  who  is 
merciful  falls  under  the  presumption  of  being  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (Bez.  32b).  One  who  is  not  prone 
to  pity  and  forbearance  is  cruel  (B.  K.  92a),  and  this 
though  to  be  compassionate  has  the  tendency  to  rob 
life  of  its  savor  (Pes.  113b).  The  thoughtlessly  friv¬ 
olous  is  like  a  cruel  man,  but  one  who  is  compas¬ 
sionate  experiences  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  (B.  B. 
145b).  Compassion  shown  to  felloAV  man  will  win 
compassion  from  on  high  (Shab.  151a).  Eyes  with- 
out  pity  will  become  blind,  and  hands  that  will  not 
spare  will  be  cut  off  (Ta‘an.  21a).  Women  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  prone  to  pity  (Meg.  14b).  In  fact,  this 
trait  of  its  women  was  one  of  the  glories  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (B.  B.  104b).  To  praise  God  meant  to  become 
merciful  like  unto  Him  (Shab.  133b;  Ex.  xv.). 


Strangers  certainly  came  Avithin  the  scope  of  the 
rabbinical  ideas  of  compassion.  Their  dead  Avere 
buried  Avith  the  dead  of  Israel;  their  poor  Avere 
assisted;  their  sick  Avere  visited  (Git.  61a,  Tos.  v. 
4,  5).  The  angels  Avlien  about  to  celebrate  in  song 
Israel’s  victory  over  Egypt  Avere  hushed  by  God 
Avitli  the  rebuke:  “TheAvorks  of  My  hands  have 
been  droAvned,  and  you  would  intone  jubilant 
pmans!”  (Meg.  10b). 

The  peculiar  interdiction  of  the  explanation  of 
Pentateuclial  laws  as  manifestations  of  divine  com¬ 
passion  for  dumb  creatures  (Ber.  33b)  proves  that 
this  explanation  Avas  popular  (see  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals).  But  the  Rabbis  often  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  Torah  takes  great  care  to  “spare”  (non) 
the  property  of  man  (Sotali  14b;  Ncga‘im  xii.). 

God  is  recognized  as  the  “  Compassionate  ” 
(pm ;  compare  the  frequent  use  of  “  rahman  ”  in  the 
Koran).  He  is  invoked  as  the  D’Dmn  UK  (Father 
of  Compassion).  Bo  close  is  this  association  Avitli 
Him  that  “  Rahmana  ”  becomes  the  usual  designation 
for  His  revealed  Avord.  He  suffers  Avitli  His  people 
(Rabbi  MeiT:  “The  Shekinali  exclaims  Avitli  the 
suffering  patient,  ‘Oh,  my  head!  Oh,  my  arm!’” 
Sanh.  iv.  46a;  but  see  Levy,  s.v.  i?p).  He  mourns 
Avitli  His  people  (Lam.  R.  to  i.  1).  The  relation 
which  God’s  “  compassion  ”  sustains  to  His  “justice  ” 
is  also  a  subject  of  rabbinical  inquiry,  as  it  Avas 
among  the  early  Christian  sects.  When  the  sliofar 
is  sounded  “  God’s  quality  of  compassion  mounts  the 
throne”  (Pesik.  151b,  155a;  Lev.  R.  xxix. ;  compare 
also  Abraham’s  prayer  [Yer.  Ta‘an.  65d]).  The  name 
“Elohim”  designates  God’s  justice  (J^n  JV1D),  and 
the  name  Yiiavii  God’s  compassion  (D^mn  jyift; 
Ex.  R.  Ad.).  Even  Avhile  God  is  preparing  to  inflict 
punishment,  God’s  compassion  is  bestirring  itself 
(Yer.  Ta‘an.  65b,  bottom;  Pesik.  161b;  Midr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  86 ;  Pes.  87b).  Philo  says  “  God’s  pity  is  older 
than  His  judgment  ”  (“  Quod  Deus  Sit  Immutabilis,” 
16).  The  name  Yiiavii  is  repeated  tAvice  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 

6  to  allay  the  fears  of  Moses.  As  before  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf  had  been  committed  God  dealt  Avith 
Israel  according  to  His  compassion,  so  even  noAv, 
after  their  sinning,  Avill  He  deal  Avitli  them  in  mercy 
(Pesik.  R.  5;  Num.  R.  xii.). 
k.  E.  G.  II. 

COMPENSATION.  See  Fees,  Legal. 

COMPIEGNE  DE  WEIL,  LUDWIG;  Con 

vert  to  Christianity ;  lived  at  Paris,  later  at  Metz, 

.  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  Avas  a  descendant  of  the  rabbi  Jacob  Weil  of 
Nuremberg.  Having  embraced  Christianity  Avhile 
still  a  youth,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  interpretation  of 
Maimonides’  “Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  of  Avhich  he  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  the  folloAving  halakot:  “  ‘Abodat 
Yom  ha-Kippurim,”  Paris,  1667;  “Hamez  u-Maz- 
zah,”  ib.  1667;  “Iyiddush  ha-Hodesh,”  ib.  166!) ; 

“  Ta'aniyyot,”  ib.  1667;  “Sefer  ha-'Abodah,”  com- 
prising  all  the  halakot  concerning  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  ib.  1678;  “  Sefer  ha-Korbanot,”  with  Abra- 
vanel’s  introduction  to  Leviticus,  London,  1683.  A 
separate  edition  of  this  introduction  appeared  under 
the  title  “Hakdamat  Abravanel  el  Sefer  Wa-Yikra,  ” 
Amsterdam,  1701. 
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Jr  addition  to  these  works  Compiegne  translated 
into  Latin  Abraham  Yagel’s  catechism,  “Lekali 
Tob,”  London,  1679. 

I3ib;  lOGiiAi’H  v  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iv.  891;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud. 

i.  m. 

j.  I.  Bit. 

CQMPRAT  VIDAL  EERTJSSOL.  See  Faii- 

risol,  Comfhad  Vidal. 

COMTINO,  MORDECAI  BEN  ELIEZER : 

Turkish  Talmudist  and  scientist;  lived  at  Adria- 
uople  and  Constantinople ;  died  in  the  latter  city  be¬ 
tween  1485  and  1490.  The  earliest  date  attached 
to  any  of  his  writings  is  1425.  The  form  of  his 
family  name  is  doubtful.  In  Hebrew  it  is  usually 
written  IJ'ftD'Qi  &s,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  acros¬ 
tic  piyyntim,  and  has  been  transcribed  by  modem 
scholars  u  Comtino.  ”  Some  manuscripts,  however, 
give  WOO'D  or  I^DDD;  and  Mordecai’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  J.  Gurland,  uses  the  form  “Kumatyano,”  a 
name  which  he  finds  still  in  use  in  Turkey  (Geiger, 
in  “Wiss.  Zeit.  Jud.  Theol.”  iii.  445;  idem,  “Melo- 
Chofnajim,”  p.  13).  He  was  the  pupil  of  Enoch 
Saporta,  a  distinguished  Talmudist,  known  for  his 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  his  tolerance  toward 
the  Karaites. 

Mordeeai  was  the  teacher  not  only  of  Elijah  Miz¬ 
rahi,  but  also  of  the  Karaites  Elijali  Uashyazi  and 
Caleb  Afendopolo.  Though  an  opponent  of  their 
teachings,  Mordeeai  was  held  in  honor  by  the  Ka¬ 
raites,  two  of  his  piyyntim  being  included  in  their 
Siddur  (Landshut,  “  ‘Ammude  ha-‘Abodah,”  p.  200). 
Most  of  liis  works  have  come  down  in  manu¬ 
script,  selections  from  which  have  been  published 
by  Gurland,  in  his  “Ginze,”  part  iii.,  1866.  The 
scientific  bent  of  his  mind  is  shown  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  to  the  Pentateuch  (MSS.  Paris,  Nos.  265,  266 ; 
St.  Petersburg,  No.  51),  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
speaks  of  his  researches  in  grammar,  logic,  physics, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  metaphysics. 
This  commentary,  in  which  he  especially  criticized 
Ibn  Ezra,  was  attacked  by  Sliabbethai  ben  Malchiel 
Kohen  (“Hassagot,”  c.  1460),  which  at  tack  Mordeeai 
answered  in  his  “Teshubot  Hassagot”  (Steinsclmei- 
der,  “Cat.  Codicum  Hebr.  Bibl.  Acad.  Lugduno- 
Batavre,”  pp.  202-207).  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
to  Ibn  Ezra’s  treatises  “  Yesod  Month  ”  (dedicated 
to  his  pupil  Joseph  Bachizi),  “Sefer  ha-Sliem,”  and 
Sefer  ha-Ehad  ”  (MS.  Paris,  No.  661;  compare 
Neubatier,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  col.  436),  and 
a  commentary  to  Maimouides’  “Millot  ha-Higga- 
von,”  printed  in  Warsaw,  1865. 

Mordeeai  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  in 
Turkey.  In  bis  commentaries  to  Ibn  Ezra  be  has 
often  occasion  to  touch  upon  such  subjects.  His 
chief  works  in  this  branch  are;  a  treatise  in  two 
parts  on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in  which  he  fol¬ 
lows  partly  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  partly 
the  Mohammedan  (MSS.  Berlin,  No.  49;  Brit.  Mus. 
27.107  A;  Paris,  1031,  5;  St,  Petersburg,  343,  344, 
Tlo.  346);  “Perusli  Luliot  Paras,”  a  commentary 
written  in  1425  on  the  astronomical  tables  of  Yezde- 
gerd,  tables  already  t  reated  of  by  Solomon  b.  Eli¬ 
jah  Slmrbit  ha-Zahab  (MSS.  Paris,  Nos.  1084,  1085; 
8t.  Petersburg,  359);  glosses  to  Euclid  (MS.  Gunz- 
kurg,  No.  340,  5);  au  essay  upon  tlie  construction  of 


the  astrolabe,  “Tikkun  Keli  ha-Nehoshet,  ”  as  a  com¬ 
plement  to  the  Hebrew  works  on  the  subject,  which 
he  found  to  be  superficial ;  an  essay  (1462)  upon  the 
construction  of  the  astronomical  instrument  (“Al- 
Zafihali”)  invented  by  Al-Zarkala,  written  at  the 
request  of  his  pupil  Menahem  (MSS.  Munich,  No. 
36, 13;  Paris,  1030,  5;  St.  Petersburg,  353) ;  an  essay 
upon  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  time  (sun  dial),  which  can  be  made  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  (MS.  St.  Petersburg,  No.  361). 

Bibliography:  J.  Gurland,  Ginze  Yisra'el ,  iii.,  Mordeeai 
Kumatyano  (in  Russian)  ;  idem ,  in  Talpiyyot,  pp.  1-34  (pop¬ 
ular  ed.j:  Steinschneider,  in  Bibliotheca  Mathematical  1901, 
p.  63 ;  idem,  Hebr .  Ucbers.  pp.  435,  593.  630.  Compare,  also, 
Furst,  Gesch.  dcs  Karcierthums,  ii.  297  et  see/.;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Toledot  Gcdolc  YiaraeU  p.  260;  Griitz,  Gesch.  v iii.  290 
and  note  6 ;  Grunwald,  in  Jiidisches  Literaturblatt ,  xxiii.  176. 

g.  I.  Beil — G. 

CONANIAH:  1.  A  Levite  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiali  had  charge  of  the  offerings  and  tithes 
brought  to  the  Temple.  Associated  with  him  in 
this  work  was  his  brother,  Shimei  (II  Cliron.  xxxi. 
12,  13;  A.  V.  “Cononiah”). 

2.  Leader  of  the  Levites  who  in  the  reign  of 
Josiali  raised  flocks  and  donated  them  for  the  pas¬ 
chal  sacrifices  of  the  Levites  (II  Cliron.  xxxv.  9). 
e.  g.  ii.  G.  B.  L. 

CONAT,  ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON : 

Italian  printer,  Talmudist,  and  physician;  flour¬ 
ished  at  Mantua  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  obtained  the  title  of  “haber”  (associ¬ 
ate  of  a  rabbi)  for  his  learning,  but  displayed  it 
chiefly  in  the  choice  of  works  selected  by  him  for 
printing,  which  art  he  and  his  wife  Estellina  ex¬ 
pressly  learned.  He  embarked  upon  the  business  of 
printing  at  Mantua  in  1476,  and  became  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  Hebrew  books  in 
Europe,  producing  the  third  to  the  tenth  of  Hebrew 
incunabula  as  recorded  by  De  Rossi.  In  1475  he 
established  a  printing-office  at  Mantua,  from  which 
he  issued:  “Tur  Orali  Hayyim,”  by  R.  Jacob  b. 
Asher  (1476);  “Tur  Yoreli  De‘ali,”  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  only  one-third  of  which,  however,  was  printed 
by  him,  the  rest  being  executed  at  Ferrara;  “Be- 
liinat  Olam,”  by  Jedaiali  Bedersi,  in  which  Conat 
was  assisted  by  liis  wife  Estellina  and  Jacob  Levi  of 
Tarascon;  Levi  b.  Gerson’s  (Ralbag’s)  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch;  “Luhot,”  astronomical  tables 
giving  the  length  of  day  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  by  Mordeeai  Finzi ;  “Yosippon,”  the  pseudo- 
Josephus  or  Gorionides ;  “  Eldad  lia  Dani  ” :  “  Nofet 
Zufim,”  the  rhetoric  of  Messer  Leon  (Judah). 

All  these  books  were  printed  between  1476  and 
1480,  when  the  business  was  suspended  on  account 
of  the  rivalry  of  Abraham  ben  Hayyim  at  Ferrara. 
Abraham  Conat  was  proud  of  liis  work ;  he  used  to 
accompany  his  name  in  the  colophons  by  the  words 
“  Who  writes  with  many  pens  without  the  help  of 
miracles,  for  the  spread  of  the  Torali  in  Israel.” 
He  was  especially  delighted  that  four  pages  could 
be  printed  at  one  time  on  a  large  sheet,  and  that 
he  could  produce  two  thousand  pages  every  day. 
His  type  was  of  such  a  shape  that  his  editions  are 
often  taken  for  manuscripts. 

Bibliography  :  De  Rossi,  Annals,  pp.  8-11, 110-114, 177 ;  Zunz, 
Z.  G.  pp.  249,  250 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat .  Bodl .  col.  2866,  No. 
7957;  Steinschneider  and  Cassel.  Jiidischc  Typographic ,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  34 ;  Wolf, 
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Bibl.  Hchr.  i.  67,  No.  102;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.lS5;  D.  Clnvol- 
son,  in  Shorn  ih ,  St.  Petersburg,  1896,  pp.  3,  6,  7;  Chwolson 
Jubilee  Volume ,  p.  6S. 

j.  M.  Set, 

COZSTCIO  (ViJ*lp)7  JOSEPH  13.  GrERSHOKT  : 

Italian  author;  lived  at  Asti  and  Cliieri  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  published 
several  Hebrew  poems,  including:  “  Ot  le-Tobah,” 
twenty-two  sentences  on  Talmudic  arguments  in 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  appeared 
together  with  “  Shir  le-Siman  lia-Parashiyyot  ”  and 
“  A'j  Sliirim  bi-Leshon  Hidah  Melmbbarim  ”  (Riddles 
and  Their  Solution)  (Cliieri,  1627);  “Dibre  Ester,” 
allegorical  commentary  to  Esther,  together  with 
“  Zeli  ha-Shulliaii  ”  (ib.  1628) ;  “  Ma'agal  Tob,  ”  seven¬ 
teen  sentences  of  the  Talmud  {ib.  1627-28),  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Abraham  as  printer  or  ed¬ 
itor  (Steinsclmeider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2866);  “Shir 
Yehudit”  (Asti,  1628);  “Mar’eh  Hayyim,”  lialakic 
matter  in  verse  (Cliieri,  1629);  “Mekom  Binah,” 
comments  on  certain  passages  in  Proverbs  (ib.  1630); 
“Tehillat  Dabar,”  a  treatise  on  logic,  preserved  in 
a  Cod.  Ahnanzi;  besides  a  collection  of  poems,  re  ¬ 
viewed  by  Steinsclmeider  in  “Ha-Asif,”  ii.  225. 
Concio  also  wrote  in  Italian,  as  two  poems,  “Cinque 
Enimmi”  (Asti,  1628)  and  “Canto  di  Judit”  (1628), 
bear  witness. 

Bibliography:  Be  Rossi,  Dizionario ,  p.  86;  idem,  Lihri 
Stamped  i.  pp.  40.  59;  Steinsclmeider,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  xvii.  14; 
xx.  329,130;  xxi.  74;  idem,  in  Ha-Asif ,  ii.  225;  idem,  in 
Monatssclirift ,  xliii.  320. 

G.  I.  E. 

CONCORDANCE  (Latin,  Concordantiae)  ;  An 

alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  a  book,  with 
references  to  the  passages  where  each  word  is  found. 
The  appellation  indicates  the  concordance  or  simi¬ 
larity  of  all  such  passages.  In  Jewish  literature  the 
term  is  applied  exclusively  to  concordances  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Talmud. 

-  Biblical ;  The  word,  in  this  connection,  was 

first  used  by  Pin  go  de  Sancto  Caro  (named  from 
Saint-Char,  a  suburb  of  Yienne  in  southern  France), 
who  compiled  a  concordance  to  the  Vulgate  about 
1244.  The  revised  edition  of  this  work,  made  hy 
the  Franciscan  Arlotto  di  Prato  (Arlottus),  about 
1290,  served  as  a  model  for  the  concordance  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  Isaac  Nathan  b.  Kalonymus, 
of  Arles  in  Provence,  compiled  1437-45.  Isaac 
Nathan,  also  known  as  the  author  of  Biblio-exegct- 
ical  and  religio-philosopliical  works,  was  led  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  task  by  discovering,  during  the  polemic 
discussions  forced  upon  him  by  Christian  scholars, 
that,  in  order  to  refute  the  arguments  drawn  by  his 
opponents  from  the  Bible,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  aid  that  furnished  a  ready  reference  to  every 
Biblical  passage  and  a  quick  survey  of  all  related 
passages.  Pie  called  his  concordance  “  Me'fr  Natib  ” 
(Enlightener  of  the  Path);  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition,  however,  it  is  also  called  “  Yair  Natib  ” 
(It  Will  Light  the  Path,  after  Job  xli.  24  [A.  Y.  32]). 
This  work,  on  which  all  later  Hebrew  concordances 
were  based,  is  the  first  Jewish  work  in  which  the 
original  text  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is  divided  into 
chapters,  and  these  and  the  verses  are  numbered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vulgate.  Isaac  Nathan  also  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  his  preface  a  list  of  the  first 
words  of  each  chapter.  He  followed  the  Vulgate  in 


the  sequence  of  the  Biblical  passages,  keeping  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  found  therein. 
Isaac  Nathan’s  concordance  was  first  published  by 

Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1528,  tins  edi- 

Isaac  tion  being  followed  by  several  others 
Nathan’s.  (Venice,  1564;  Basel,  1556, 1569, 1581). 

The  first  Basel  edition  has  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  principal  words.  An  enlarged 
edition,  containing  a  concordance  to  the  Aramaic 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  an  index  of  Biblical  proper 
names,  places,  etc.,  was  undertaken  by  Marius  de 
Calasio  at  Rome  1621.  Other  editions  appeared  at 
Cologne,  1646:  London,  1647-49;  and  Rome,  1657. 

Even  before  Isaac  Nathan’s  work  was  printed 
Elijah  Levita  of  Rome  began  to  work  out  a  concord¬ 
ance  on  a  Masoretic  basis,  which  he  at  first  intended 
to  entitle  “Sefer  Bcki’ut  ”  (Book  of  Scholarship),  but 
afterward  called  “  Sefer  Zikronot  ”  (Book  of  Remem¬ 
brance),  indicating  thereby  its  function  as  an  aid  to 
the  memory.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  draft— 
probably  by  the  author  himself — finished  between 
1515  and  1521  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  iEgidius  of 
Viterbo,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich 
(Steinsclmeider,  “  Die  Ilebraischen  Ilandschriften  der 
Konigliclien  Ilof  unci Staatsbibliothek in  Miinehen.” 
No.  74;  “  Joodsclie  Letterbode,”  vii.  174).  The  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  second  draft,  finished  at  Venice  1536, 
is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris  (FrensdorJT, 
in  Frankel’s  “  Monatssclirift,”  xii.  101).  Levita’s 
concordance  has  not  been  printed;  the  beginning 
only  was  issued  by  B.  Goldberg  (Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  1875).  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  Isaac 
Nathan’s,  that  the  several  forms  of  each  word  arc 
arranged  grammatically  and  lexically  according  to 
a  definite  scheme;  while  in  Nathan’s  work  only  the 
various  meanings  of  the  same  root  are  distinguished, 
all  forms  falling  under  one  definition,  being  not  sep¬ 
arated,  but  arranged  according  to  the 
Elijah.  sequence  of  the  books  and  the  chap- 
Levita’s.  ters.  Levita,  moreover,  added— and 
this  was  his  chief  purpose — the  Maso¬ 
retic  notes  belonging  to  every  word;  he,  therefore, 
included  proper  names  and  particles  wherever  they 
were  found  with  Masoretic  comment. 

The  usefulness  of  Levita’s  concordance  is  im¬ 
paired,  however,  by  the  fact  that  he  cites  every  pas¬ 
sage  only  once,  and  not  under  every  word  occurring 
therein.  As  he  sayTs  in  his  preface,  his  concordance 
is  intended  not  only  as  an  aid  in  polemic  discussions 
with  Christians,  as  Nathan’s  professed  to  be.  hut 
also  to  serve  other  purposes;  viz.,  to  be  a  manual 
for  the  grammatical  and  lexical  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  a  book  of  reference  for  Bible 
quotations,  a  book  for  preachers  seeking  the  Bible 
passages  concerning  a  certain  point,  an  aid  toward 
acquiring  a  polished  Hebrew  style,  a  riming  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  even  a  reference  book  for  cabalistic 
speculations  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xliii.  235).  With  this 
schedule  for  his  work,  Levita  almost  exhausted  the 
uses  to  which  a  Bible  concordance  can  be  put:  there 
remains  to  be  added  only  its  utility  to  the  Bible 
exegete  and  critic. 

Levita’s  Masoretic  concordance,  as  has  been  stated? 
was  never  published,  and  therefore  could  not  sup¬ 
plant  Isaac  Nathan’s  work  as  an  aid  to  Biblical 
study ;  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  latter  by 
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the  eminent  scholar  Johann  Bnxtorf  the  Elder  of 
Basel  became  the  concordance  par  excellence.  Bux- 
torf  followed  Nathan’s  work  closely; 

Buxtorf’s.  he  retained  the  latter’s  remarks  on  the 
meanings  of  the  root  placed  at  the 
head  of  every  article,  but  also  gave  these  in  Latin, 
and  explained  every  form  .of  the  word  in  Latin.  He 
materially  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  concord¬ 
ance  by  separating  from  one  another  the  derivatives 
of  a  root,  the  nominal  and  the  verbal  forms,  and  by 
arranging  them  systematically,  as  Levita  had  done. 
Buxtorf’s  concordance  appeared  after  his  death 
(Basel,  1632),  his  son  Johann  adding  to  it  a  con¬ 
cordance  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Bible  as 
well  as  a  long  preface.  This  concordance,  which 
was  authoritative  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
was  reedited  by  John  Taylor,  London,  1754.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  were  made  by  Christian  Bavins,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  1676,  and  by  Andreas  Sennertus, 
Wittenberg,  1653.  A  most  useful  and  important 
addition  to  it  was  made  by  Christian  Nolde  (Noldius) 
in  his  “Concordance  of  the  Particles,”  Copenhagen, 
1679;  new  ed.,  Jena,  1734. 

A  highly  valuable  revision  of  the  concordance  was 
undertaken  by  Julius  Fiirst.  In  the  Latin  preface 
to  his  great  work  (Leipsic,  1840)  he  described  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  Buxtorf’s  concordance  in  the 
following  words:  “I  admit  that  I  have  used  Bux¬ 
torf’s  concordance  as  the  foundation  for  my  own 
work;  but  I  may  claim  that  I  have  not  only  revised 
and  enlarged  Buxtorf’s  work,  but  have  worked  it 
over  to  such  an  extent  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affix 
my  name  to  the  concordance.  I  have  enriched  Bux¬ 
torf’s  work  with  many  additions;  adding,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Wolf  Heidenheim’s  manuscript  notes  con¬ 
tained  in  his  copy  of  the  book,  and  articles  that 
Bnxtorf  had  omitted,  as  on  the  verb  nM  and  the 
divine  name  Ynwir.  All  these  additions  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  advances  in  philology,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  etymology ;  and  in  some  cases  1  have  fol¬ 
lowed  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  founded  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  the  form  of 
the  words.”  Fiirst  added  new  material,  and  made 
some  minor  changes,  especially  by 

Julius  substituting  Arabic  numbers  for  the 

Furst’s.  quotations  instead  of  the  Hebrew  let¬ 
ters.  The  headings  of  the  articles  are 
entirely  new,  having  been  transformed  into  interest¬ 
ing  lexicographical  articles  in  which  the  etymology 
and  meaning  of  the  root  are  explained  by  the  aid  of 
comparative  philology. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Fiirst  goes  too  far  in  ap¬ 
plying  his  theory  of  the  primitive  roots  of  the  Sem¬ 
itic  languages  and  of  the  original  relationship  of  the 
latter  with  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  This 
theory  had  been  propounded  by  Furst’s  pupil, 
Franz  Delitzsch,  in  his  work  “  Jesurun  ”  (Grimma, 
1838),  which  was  designated  as  “Prolegomena  to 
Furst’s  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament.  ”  Furst’s 
peculiar  views  on  certain  Hebrew  roots  affected  un¬ 
fortunately  the  arrangement  of  the  concordance,  as 
he  often  places  a  word  in  a  connection  in  which  it 
would  not  be  sought  according  to  the  commonly 
accepted  view;  as,  for  instance,  (“blood  ”)  under 
the  root  DTK  (“man  ”).  The  work  has  a  number  of 
interesting  appendices,  including;  an  etymologic 


index  to  the  concordance;  an  alphabetical  list  of 
2,668  Biblical  proper  names,  with  their  etymologies, 
but  without  reference  to  the  passages ;  a  list  of  about 
600  Phenicio-Punic  proper  names;  an  index  of  Ara¬ 
maic  and  Neo-Hebrew  words  compared  in  the  head¬ 
ings  to  the  articles ;  an  etymological  table  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  particles;  a  systematic  view  of  the 
noun  forms;  “Propvkea  Masorae,”  a  view  of  the 
most  important  topics  of  the  Masorah ;  a  synopsis 
of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  written  in 
Hebrew;  and  a  comparative  glossary  of  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  words.  In  the“Lit- 
teraturblatt  ”  of  the  periodical  “Der  Orient,”  edited 
by  Fiirst,  additions  and  revisions  to  the  concordance 
repeatedly  appeared  in  the  years  following  1840. 
B.  Bar  issued  a  new  edition  of  Buxtorf’s  concord¬ 
ance — in  quarto  instead  of  in  folio — making  use  in 
part  of  Furst’s  work  (Stettin,  1862,  et  seq.).  An 
English  version  by  B.  Davidson  appeared  in  London 
in  1876. 

An  entirely  new  revision  of  the  concordance  was 
undertaken  a  few  years  ago  by  Solomon  Mandelkern. 
He  had  found,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
entire  material,  that  “in  the  concordances  of  Fiirst 
and  Bar  about  5,000  omissions  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  as  well  as  countless  misquotations  and  wrong 
references,  must  be  rectified.”  Mandelkern’s  new 
concordance  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1896.  To  the 
material  of  the  preceding  concordances  is  added  an 
appendix,  containing  all  proper  names,  as  well  as. 
in  a  separate  division,  a  list  of  the  most  important 
particles.  Mandelkern  corrected  the  errors  of  the 
previous  concordances  and  filled  in  the  omissions. 
He  arranged  the  passages  according  to  the  sequence 
of  the  Biblical  books  obtaining  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
instead  of  the  sequence  of  the  Vulgate  hitherto  used. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  care  that  Mandelkern 
displays  in  regard  to  the  exact  and 

Solomon  logical  completeness  of  the  Biblical 

Mandel-  passages  used  to  illustrate  each  word. 

kern’s.  The  headings  of  the  articles  furnish 
the  lexicographical  explanations  of  the 
roots  and  their  derivatives,  while  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  latest  philological  discoveries  and  text¬ 
ual  criticism.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
practical  arrangement  of  this  latest  concordance. 
Mandelkern  has  issued  it  in  a  smaller  edition  (Leip¬ 
sic,  1900),  which  contains  all  the  material  of  the 
larger  edition,  but  only  a  list  of  the  passages  where 
the  respective  word-forms  are  found,  without  any 
quotation. 

That  Mandelkern’s  concordance  itself  contains 
numerous  errors  and  omissions  has  become  evident 
since  its  appearance,  especially^  from  the  reviews  in 
Stade’s  “  Zeitsclirift  ”  and  in  the  “  Monatsschrift.” 
The  editor  of  the  latter,  M.  Braun,  mentions  in  this 
connection  a  most  complete  and  careful  concordance 
to  the  particles,  and  one  to  the  proper  names  (pre¬ 
served  in  manuscript  in  Breslau),  made  by  Moritz 
Piorkowsky,  a  teacher  in  Silesia  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (“Monatsschrift,”  xlii.  529 
et  seq.).  Two  other  concordances  of  Biblical  proper 
names  mayr  be  mentioned:  one  by  Gideon  Brecher, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1876;  the  other  byr  Schusslo- 
vicz,  Wilna,  1878. 

Among  concordances  to  the  Septuagint  are;  the 
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earlier  ones  of  Conrad  Kirclier  (Frank fort-on-tlie- 
jlaiu,  1607)  and  of  Abraham  Tromm  (Trommius) 
(Amsterdam,  1718);  and  the  large  concordance  by 
E.  Hatch  and  IT.  A.  Redpath  (Oxford,  1892-97), 
which  covers  also  the  other  Greek  Bible  translations 
and  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and  is  compiled  with 
extraordinary  care.  A  supplement  to  this  work 
(Oxford,  1900)  deals  with  the  proper  names. 

Bibliography:  The  introductions  to  the  concordances  of  Bux- 

torf,  Fiirst,  Mandelkern;  Andr.  Glauchius,  Dc  Usu  Concor- 

dantiarum  Biblwarum ,  Leipsic,  1000.  A  detailed  list  of  con¬ 
cordances  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  Fiirst’s  introduction. 

T.  W.  B. 

- —  Talmudieal;  In  1899  the  library  of  the 
“Landesrabbinersclml  ”  of  Budapest  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  manuscript  in  two  folio  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  first  half  of  a  concordance  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud.  The  first  volume  (from  K  to  1)  has 
237  pages  with  1,890  columns;  the  second  (from  f 
to'),  169  pages  with  1,347  columns  The  writing 
is  exceedingly  elegant  and  small  (cursive),  and 
shows  equal  care  from  beginning  to  end.  Each 
column  contains  about  80  lines,  so  that  nearly  260,- 
000  Talmudic  passages  are  recorded.  The  letter  N 
takes  up  648  columns;  3,  504;  J,  241;  *|,  260;  n, 
228;  1,  9;  f,  184;  n,  507;  ft,  166;  and',  491.  The 
Talmudic  passages  follow  in  the  sequence  of  the 
Talmudic  treatises,  and  are  arranged  according  to 
roots  and  words,  like  the  Biblical  passages  in  Isaac 
Nathan’s  concordance,  without  regard  to  their  gram¬ 
matical  form.  The  passage  is  given  in  such  a  way 
that  it  always  forms  a  complete  sentence  clear  in 
meaning.  An  index  of  all  the  articles,  with  a  short 
explanation  of  the  words,  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  each  volume.  The  work  has  the  significant  title 
“Asaf  ha-Mazkir”  (after  II  Kings  xviii.  18,  37;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  3,  22),  meaning  a  collection  of  words  serving 
to  aid  the  memory. 

The  author  of  the  work,  Moses  Rigotz  (Rigocz), 
or  Moses  Sande  (i.e.,  Szanto),  who  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninet  eenth  in  Balassa-Gyarmat,  the  chief  town 
of  the  county  of  Nograd,  Hungary,  was  notary  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  county,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  nobility  and  the  authorities, 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  the  Moravian  chief  rabbi  R. 
Gerson  Politz,  with  whose  successor,  R.  Mordecai 
lionet,  he  corresponded  in  regard  to  the  Talmudic 
concordance  he  had  undertaken.  Other  Talmudic 
authorities  also  encouraged  him  to  carry  out  his 
plan;  for  instance,  R.  Wolf  Boskowitz;  R.  Mei'r 
Kisenstadt  (a  pupil  of  R.  Moses  Sofer),  rabbi  at 
Ilalassa-Gyarmat;  and  R.  Moses  Minz  of  Alt-Ofen. 
Notwithstanding  the  approbation  (“haskamali  ”)  of 
these  authorities,  neither  the  author  himself  nor 
(after  his  death)  his  son  succeeded  in  having  the  work 
published ;  and  it  seems  to  have  remained  unfinished. 
The  two  volumes  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
author’s  family,  until  the  last  owner,  Joseph  Weiss, 
presented  them  to  the  above-mentioned  library. 
The  work  and  the  author  were  first  noticed  by  W. 
Bacher  in  the  Hungarian  weekly  “A  Jovo,”  Jan. 
22,  1897,  pp.  6-8  (see  extract  in  Brody’s  “Zeit.  fur 
Hebr.  Bibl.”  1898,  iii.  63). 

k.  c.  W.  B. 

CONCUBINAGE.  See  PlLLEGESH. 


CONDITIONS  :  Qualifications  or  limitations 
annexed  to  an  agreement  by  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  altered,  or  rendered  of  no  effect  upon  the 
performance  or  non-performance  of  something,  or 
the  happening  or  non-happening  of  an  uncertain 
event.  If  the  event  must  happen  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  begins  to  operate,  the  qualification  is  called  a 
“  condition  precedent  ” ;  if  afterward,  a  “  condition 
subsequent.” 

A  condition  may  be  attached  to  any  contract  or 
legal  act.  The  various  conditions  known  to  Roman 
and  common  law  may  be  divided  as  follows:  (1) 
positive,  i.e.,  the  happening  of  some  event  which 
may  or  may  not  happen ;  (2)  negative,  i.e.,  the  non¬ 
happening  of  such  an  event;  (3)  authoritative,  i.e., 
dependent  on  the  power  of  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  obligation  is  contracted;  (4)  dependent  on  the 
party  binding  himself  with  the  obligation ;  (5)  casual, 
i.e.,  dependent  on  an  accident,  or  on  the  act  of  per¬ 
sons  in  no  way  controlled  by  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract;  (6)  mutual,  i.e.,  dependent  on  the  acts 
of  both  parties;  (7)  mixed,  i.e.,  dependent  on  the 
act  of  one  of  the  parties  and  a  third  person.  The 
condition  may  be  either  expressed  or  implied,  and 
it  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  law  of  conditions  is  well  developed  in  the 
Jewish  law-books.  All  these  classes  of  conditions 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  law.  Nevertheless  the 
classification  of  the  subject-matter  must  differ  some¬ 
what  from  that  of  the  other  systems  of  law. 

Express  conditions  are  created  by  the  use  of  one 
of  three  formulas:  “im”  (if);  “me‘akshaw  im  ” 
(from  now  on,  if);  and  “‘almenat”  (on  condition 
that).  The  condition  “if”  differs  materially  from 
the  other  two.  The  latter  are  simpler,  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  rules  that  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  create  a  valid  condition  with  the  form  “if.”  The 
first  consideration  refers,  therefore,  to  the  condition 
“if.”  There  are  four  principal  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  creation  of  a  condition  with  the  word  “if.” 

(1)  The  condition  must  be  “double”  (“tenai  ka- 
ful  ”) ;  that  is,  it  must  be  expressed  in  a  positive  as 
well  as  a  negative  form.  R.  Mei'r  derived  this  rule 
from  Num.  xxxii.  29,  30:  “And  Moses  said  to  them, 

‘  If  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben 
will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan,  .  .  .  then  ye  shall 
give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  forapos- 
Condition  session:  but  if  they  will  not  pass  over 
“If.”  with  you,  .  .  .  they  shall  have  pos¬ 
sessions  among  you  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ’  ”  (see  Mishnah  Kid.  iii.  4).  The  following 
example  is  given  by  Maimonides  (“  Yad,”  Ishut,  vi. 
3):  “If  a  man  says  to  a  woman,  ‘  If  thou  givest  me 
two  hundred  zuzim  thou  art  betrothed  to  me  by 
this  denarius  [coin],  but  if  thou  dost  not  give  them 
to  me  thou  art  not  betrothed  ’ ;  and  after  having  ex¬ 
pressed  this  condition  he  gives  her  the  denarius,  the 
condition  is  a  valid  one,  and  she  is  ‘  betrothed  on 
condition.’  If  thereafter  she  gives  him  the  two 
hundred  zuzim  she  is  betrothed  absolutely ;  and  if 
she  dees  not  give  them  to  him,  she  is  not  betrothed.” 
Some  of  the  later  geonim  ruled  that  conditions  need 
not  be  “  doubled  ”  except  in  cases  of  conditions  an¬ 
nexed  to  betrothal  or  divorce,  and  that  in  ordinary 
contracts  referring  to  money  matters  this  form  of 
expressing  the  condition  doubly  is  unnecessary. 
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Maimonides  dissents  from  this  (Islmt,  vi.  14),  and 
liis  opinion  is  the  adopted  law.  If  the  condition  is 
not  properly  expressed  in  its  double  form  it  is  void, 
and  the  contract  is  unaffected  by  it.  Thus,  if,  in 
the  case  above,  the  man  had  merely  said,  “If  thou 
givest  me  two  hundred  zuzim  thou  art  betrothed 
to  me  lyy  this  denarius,”  and  had  omitted  the  clause, 
“if  thou  dost  not  give  them  to  me  thou  art  not  be¬ 
trothed  ” ;  and  had  then  given  her  the  coin,  the  con¬ 
dition  would  have  been  void,  and  she  would  have 
been  betrothed  to  him  absolutely  (Ishut,  vi.  5). 

(2)  The  double  condition  must  be  so  expressed 
that  the  positive  form  precedes  the  negative.  This 
is  shown  in  the  above  example.  If  the  man  had 
put  the  negative  form  first,  thus:  “If  thou  dost  not 
give  me  the  two  hundred  zuzim  thou  are  not  be¬ 
trothed,  but  if  thou  givest  them  to  me  thou  art  be¬ 
trothed  with  this  denarius,”  and  if  he  then  gave  her 
the  coin,  she  would  have  been  betrothed  without 
condition  (Ishut,  vi.  1;  Git.  75b). 

(3)  The  condition  must  precede  the  act,  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract.  Maimonides  illustrates 
it  thus.  “ If  the  man  says  to  the  woman,  ‘  Thou  art 
betrothed  to  me  by  this  coin,’  and  gives  her  the 
coin;  and  then  expresses  the  condition,  saying,  ‘If 
thou  wilt  give  me  two  hundred  zuzim  thou  art  be¬ 
trothed;  but  if  not,  thou  art  not  betrothed, ’  the 

condition  is  void,  because  the  legal 
Qaialifica-  act  of  betrothal  was  complete  before 
tions.  the  condition  was  expressed  ”  (Ishut, 
vi.  4).  In  taking  the  view  that  the 
act  itself  may  not  precede  the  expression  of  the  con¬ 
dition,  Maimonides  follows  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  Mishnah  (B.  M.  vii.  11) :  “  And  every  condition 
which  is  preceded  by  the  act  is  void.”  Other  au¬ 
thorities  go  even  further,  and  maintain  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  contract  may  not  even  be  expressed 
before  the  condition  is  expressed,  or  else  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  void  (Maggid  Mislineli  to  “Yad,”  Ishut, 
vi.  4).  Thus  the  contract  and  the  condition  in  the 
following  case  are  well  expressed:  “If  you  do  this  I 
will  give  you  that;  but  if  you  do  not  do  this  I  will 
not  give  you  that.”  But  if  a  party  says,  “I  will 
give  you  this  if  you  do  that,”  the  condition  is  void. 

(4)  The  condition  must  be  one  possible  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  If  the  condition  of  the  contract  is  that  the 
part}'  shall  climb  into  heaven,  or  walk  through 
the  sea,  or  swallow  a  reed  a  hundred  yards  long,  the 
condition  is  void,  and  the  contract  is  complete  with¬ 
out  condition  (B.  M.  94a). 

The  condition  created  by  the  words  “  me'akshaw 

im  ”  (from  now  on,  if)  differs  in  man}'  important  re¬ 
spects  from  t lie  condition  "  if.”  Tlie  latter  is,  in  fact, 

a  condition  precedent,  and  the  former  a  quasi  condi¬ 
tion  subsequent.  Where  the  condition  is  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  shall  be  done  “if”  something  else  is  done, 
the  condition  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  contract 
to  do  the  thing  can  be  enforced;  whereas  in  a  con¬ 
dition  subsequent,  the  contract  is  im- 
Condition  mediately  effective,  but  may  be  ended 
4  4  from  by  the  performance  or  non-perform- 
now  on,  if.”  ance  of  the  condition  at  some  future 
time.  In  the  Jewish  law  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  use  of  the  words  “from  now  on,  if.” 
The  distinction  between  these  two  cases  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Maimonides  (Ishut,  vi.  15,  16):  “If  one 


betroths  a  woman  ‘on  condition,’  she  is  betrothed 
from  the  moment  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  not 
from  the  time  of  the  actual  ceremony  of  betrothal. 
For  example,  if  he  says  to  a  woman,  ‘  If  1  give  thee 
two  hundred  zuzim  during  this  year  thou  art  be¬ 
trothed  to  me  by  this  denarius,  and  if  I  do  not  give 
them  to  thee  thou  art  not  betrothed,’  and  gives  her 
the  denarius  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  and  the  two 
hundred  zuzim  in  the  month  of  Elul,  she  is  be¬ 
trothed  from  Elul.  Therefore  if  another  betroths 
her  before  the  condition  imposed  by  the  first  man 
is  fulfilled,  she  is  betrothed  to  the  second.”  And 
this  is  also  the  law  in  cases  of  divorce  and  of  money 
matters.  The  divorce  is  absolute  or  the  sale  or  gift 
perfected  at  the  time  when  the  condition  is  fulfilled. 
All  this  is  true  only  if,  in  imposing  the  condition, 
he  did  not  sa}r  “  from  now  on .  ”  If,  however,  he  said, 
“Thou  art  betrothed  unto  me  by  this  dcnarius/rawi 
now  on  if  I  give  thee  two  hundred  zuzim,”  and  lie 
eventually  gives  her  the  two  hundred  zuzim,  she  is 
betrothed  from  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  be¬ 
trothal,  even  though  the  condition  was  not  fulfilled 
until  after  some  time.  Therefore  if  a  second  man 
betroths  her  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition, 
her  betrothal  to  the  latter  is  void.  And  this  is  also 
the  law  in  cases  of  divorce  and  of  money  matters 
(Kid.  60a;  Git,  74a). 

Three  of  the  above  four  rules  that  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  creating  conditions  with  the  word  “if” 
need  not  be  observed  when  the  words  “  from  now 
on,  if  ”  are  used.  The  only  one  in  force  in  this  case 
is  that  the  condition  must  not  be  impossible  of 
fulfilment  (Ishut,  vi.  17).  But  the  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk 
states  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point  among  the  authorities,  some  holding  that  even 
when  the  form  “from  now  on,  if”  is  used,  all  the 
rules  must  be  observed  (Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  38,  3). 

The  form  “  £al  menat  ”  (on  condition  that)  is  in 
all  respects  similar,  in  its  legal  effect,  to  the  form 
“from  now  on,  if”  (Ishut,  vi.  17;  Git.  74a). 

Conditions  may  be  implied  from  the  nature  of  the 
contract  and  from  its  terms.  Thus  if  a  contract  is 
reduced  to  writing  and  contains  a 
Condition  date,  the  question  as  to  when  it  is  to 
4  4  on  go  into  effect  is  determined  thereby 
condition  (Ket.  3b).  The  date  in  the  contract  is 
that.”  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  form  “  me- 
‘akshaw.”  If  a  contract  is  entered 
into  for  a  specific  reason,  as  where  one  sells  a  piece 
of  ground  because  he  urgently  needs  the  money,  and 
the  reason  fails,  as  when  the  need  for  the  sum  of 
money  is  no  longer  pressing,  the  contract  may  be 

rescinded,  because  it  is  an  implied  condition  of*  t'lie 

contract  that  it  is  to  be  considered  null  and  void  if 
the  reason  that  caused  its  consummation  no  longer 
exists  (ib.  97a).  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  this 
reason  be  clearly  stated  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
made,  or  otherwise  the  implied  condition  is  not  pre¬ 
sumed  to  exist,  for  the  maxim  of  the  law  is  that 
“words  which  arc  in  the  heart  are  no  words ”  (Kid. 
49b).  This  rule  applies  only  to  contracts  concern¬ 
ing  real  estate,  for  in  contracts  concerning  movable 
property  the  conditions,  if  any,  must  be  expressed 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  governing  the  making 
of  conditions  (gloss  to  Hoslien  Mislipat,  207,  3). 
There  are  some  acts  which  are  subject  to  conditions, 
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because  it  is  presumed  that  all  men  are  familiar  with 
them.  They  need  not  be  expressed  in  any  way; 
they  are  absolutely  presumptions  of  law.  Thus 
■where  a  man  on  his  sick-bed  transfers  his  entire 
estate  to  another,  the  law  presumes  that  it  was  done 
in  contemplation  of  death.  The  condition  is  implied 
Ihn!  if  he  dies  it  shall  be  a  valid  transfer,  but  if  he 
recovers  it  shall  be  void.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  a  man  would  have  given  away  his  entire  estate 
if  he  expected  to  recover  from  his  illness  (Mishnah 
}]  13.  ix.  6 ;  see  also  Hoshen  Mislipat,  246, 1 ;  “  Yad,” 
yekiyah,  vi.  1). 

Unlawful  conditions  are  void.  Such  are  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  law' 
(Mak.  3b).  For  instance,  if  a  man  marries  a  woman 
0n  condition  that  he  shall  not  live  with  her  as  her 
husband,  such  a  condition  is  absolutely  void.  But 
if  he  stipulates  that  he  shall  not  provide  her  with 
food  and  clothing,  his  condition  is  a 
Unlawful  valid  one  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  38,  5).  The 
Conditions,  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  cohabitation 
of  husband  and  wife  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mar- 
riauc,  whereas  the  questions  of  food  and  clothing 
are  financial  considerations,  in  regard  to  wiiicli  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  made  even  though  they  are  opposed 
to  the  law,  provided  they  are  made  as  waivers  of 
rights  given  by  the  law,  and  are  not  stated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  imply  that  the  parties  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  law.  There  can,  however,  be  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  the  Ketubah,  or  of  the  hus¬ 
band's  rights  of  inheritance.  These  are  excepted, 
even  though  they  are  mere  matters  of  money  (Ishut, 
xii.  C;  see  also  “Yad,”  Mekirali,  xiii.  3;  Hoshen 
Yishpat,  67,  9;  227,  21). 

There  is  another  class  of  exceptions  to  unlawful 
conditions.  Where  the  condition  is  that  the  party 
shall  do  something  contrary  to  law,  it  is  not  ipso 
facto  void,  because  the  party  need  not  fulfil  it.  For 
example,  if  the  condition  is  that  the  party  shall  eat 
forbidden  food,  and  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  the 
contract  is  valid,  even  though  a  breach  of  the  di¬ 
etary  law  has  been  occasioned  thereby  (Ishut,  vi.  8). 
But  this  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  must  be  in 
the  power  of  the  party  alone.  If  the  condition  is  a 
mixed  one — that  is,  if  it  requires  the  act  of  the  party 
and  a  third  person — it  is  void,  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  third  person  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  breach 
of  the  law'  (Git.  84a,  b;  Ishut,  vi.  11). 

Conditions  in  cases  of  delivery  of  bills  of  divorce 
present  a  specially  interesting  phase  of  the  subject. 
Where  a  husband  was  about  to  go  abroad,  or  to  sea, 
or  witli  a  caravan  through  the  desert, 
^oncUtions  it  was  customary  for  him  to  give  his 

of  Divorce,  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  “on  condition.” 

The  condition  annexed  was  that  if  he 
did  not  return  "within  a  certain  time,  the  divorce 
should  be  absolute;  but  that  if  he  did  return  within 
such  time,  the  bill  of  divorce  should  be  null  and  void 
(Mishmih  Git.  vii.  8).  The  purpose  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  was  to  prevent  the  wife  from  becoming  an 
‘Ac  ix  ,ur. 

The  husband  could  make  his  own  death  the  con¬ 
dition  upon  which  the  divorce  became  absolute  (ib. 
vii.  3);  the  happening  of  this  event  Av.orked  retroact¬ 
ively,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  deliv- 
IV. — 14 


ery  of  the  Get  and  the  death  of  the  husband  the 
wife  was,  according  to  R.  Judah,  considered  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  in  every  respect;  but,  according  to  R. 
Jose,  one  whose  divorce  was  doubtful  (ib.  vii.  4). 
This  peculiar  use  of  the  get  “  on  condition 77  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  desire  of  the  husband  to 
save  his  wife  from  the  levirate  marriage  (Ned.  27a, 
Raslii).  According  to  the  Laxv  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band  without  issue  made  his  w ife  ipso  facto  the  bride 
of  his  brother,  wdiose  duty  it  was  to  marry  her  or  re¬ 
lease  her  through  the  ceremony  of  “lializah”  (Deut. 
xxv.  5-10).  The  divorced  woman  was,  of  course, 
not  subject  to  this  lawr.  So  that  when  the  husband 
gave  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  on  condition  that  it 
should  become  absolute  at  his  death,  she  remained 
his  wife  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  she  xvas  not  his  widow,  but  a  divorced 
woman  (Mislinah  Git.  vii.  3). 

The  general  rules  of  conditions  are  set  forth  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  38,  2-3; 
for  betrothal  on  condition,  see  Eben  ka-‘Ezer,  38, 
39,  40;  for  divorce  on  condition,  see  Eben  ha-‘Ezer, 
143_148.  See  also  Hoshen  Mislipat,  207 ;  Ishut,  vi. ; 
and  Asmakta. 

Bibliography:  Bloch,  Der  Vertrag  nach  Mosaisch-Tal- 

mudischcm  Rechte  (from  the  Annual  Report ),  pp.  16-28, 

Budapest,  1893 ;  Amram,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  pp. 

165-170,  Philadelphia,  1896. 
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CONDOM  (VUIp  or  jVDIp)  :  County  seat  in  the 
department  of  Gers,  France.  Jews  were  found 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  order  to  pass  through  this  locality,  they  were 
heavily  taxed.  A  Jewess,  not  enceinte,  had  to  pay 
eight  deniers  Tours  currency ;  if  enceinte,  she  had 
to  pay  double  that  amount.  In  1320,  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Pastoureaux,  all  the  Jews  of  Con¬ 
dom  were  massacred. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Gesch .  dcr  Juden  in  Navarra ,  p. 

139;  Joseph  Ha-Kohen,  k Emck  ha-Baha ,  p.  72:  Rev.  Etudes 

Juives ,  xvi.  219;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  552. 

G.  S.  K. 

CONDUITS.  See  Aqueducts  in  Palestine. 

CONEGLIANO  (also  known  as  Conian):  A 
prominent  Jewish  family  of  northern  Italy.  The 
spelling  “Conian,”  according  to  Kaufmann,  is  a 
misreading  of  the  Hebrew  J^^p.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Conegliano,  which  at  one  time  be¬ 
longed  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  A  branch  of  the 
family  flourished  in  Ceneda,  Its  members  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  learning.  The  family  seems  to 
have  originated  in  Asti,  where  the  name  is  first  met 
with  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  best-known 

memUers  are : 

Israel  Conegliano:  Italian  physician  and  states¬ 
man;  born  at  Padua  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  died  in  Constantinople  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  obtaining  his  diploma  Israel  Conegliauo 
practised  medicine  in  Venice  for  two  years,  and  then 
went  to  Constantinople.  Despite  the  state  of  an¬ 
archy  which  reigned  at  Constantinople  at  that  time, 
he  Avon  the  favor  and  respect  of  the  sultan,  and  also 
of  his  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustaplia.  Giovanni  Moro- 
sini,  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  and  his  successor, 
Giambattista  Donato,  realizing  the  influence  the 
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young  Jewish  physician  had  obtained  over  llie  ru¬ 
ling  powers,  asked  tlieir  government  to  attach  him 
to  the  legation.  The  matter  was,  however,  left  in 
abeyance  until  1681,  when  Mustapha  sent  Cone- 
gliano  to  Venice  to  consult  other  eminent  physicians 
about  the  illness  of  the  sultan’s  son-in-law. 

On  Oct.  10,  1682,  Conegliano  was  appointed  phy¬ 
sician  extraordinary  to  the  Venetian  embassy,  with 
an  allowance  of  one  hundred  zecchinos  (about  §475), 
a  quarter  more  than  had  ever  been  previously  paid, 
and  a  further  payment  of  forty  zecchinos  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses.  Conegliano  arrived  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  December  of  16S2. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  relations  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Venice  became  strained,  because  of  a  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Turks  by  the  Morlaks  of  Dalmatia,  then 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Venice.  The  Porte  de¬ 
manded  175,000  reals  for  the  sultan,  and  25,000  each 
for  Mustapha  and  Husain  Aga.  Donato,  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  went  back  to  Venice  to  conduct  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  Conegliano  was  left  as  the  unollicial  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Venice. 

Conegliano,  however,  was  soon  deprived  of  his 
most  powerful  protector.  Mustapha  had  been  in 
supreme  command  of  the  Turkish  forces  that  had 
threatened  Vienna.  Driven  off  by  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland,  Mustapha  was  murdered  Dec.  25,  1683, 
by  order  of  Mohammed  IV.  In  the  alliance  made 
by  Poland  with  Venice  it  became  the  duty  of  Cone¬ 
gliano  to  keep  liis  government  posted  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  common  enemy,  Turkey.  This  he  did, 
though  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  sending  the 
reports  through  his  brother  Solomon,  then  a  prac¬ 
tising  physician  in  Venice.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  in  1687,  Conegliano  went  to  Venice  in  order 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  two  boys.  In 
1690  lie  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  soon  gained 
greater  influence  than  before.  A  change  of  sultans 
and  the  secret  aid  of  France  had  induced,  the  Turks 
to  renew  a  warfare,  which  was  stopped  only  by 
the  approach  of  winter.  Conegliano  unearthed  a 
plot  to  burn  the  Venetian  fleet,  just  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  execution.  So  active  was  lie  in  the  service 
of  his  country  that,  despite  his  popularity,  his  house 
was  attacked,  and  he  was  saved  only  by  the  prompt 
and  energetic  action  of  the  French  ambassador,  M. 
de  Castagneres. 

In  1693,  however,  France  withdrew  her  protection 
from  Venetian  subjects,  and  Conegliano  sought  in 
vain  to  enlist  the  good  services  of  Holland.  In 
May  of  this  year  five  poor  Jews  were  arrested  on 
fictitious  charges  of  espionage.  Conegliano  was 
able  to  procure  their  release;  but  he  had  aroused 
antagonism,  and  he  was  secretly  advised  by  Ali  Pa¬ 
sha,  the  grand  vizier,  to  flee  the  cit\r.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  a  contemplated  order  to  arrest  all  Vene¬ 
tians  and  confiscate  their  property  was  stayed  for 
two  months.  He  had,  during  all  this  period,  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  peace. 

In  June,  1694,  he  returned  to  Venice,  leaving  his 
brother  Leo  and  his  friend  Husain  Aga  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  work  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On 
arriving  in  Venice,  Conegliano  learned  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had,  on  June  12, 1693,  exempted  him  and  Ills  two 
brothers  from  wearing  the  yellow  hat,  and  had  made 
them  citizens  of  the  republic.  In  February,  1696, 


the  Turks  under  Mustapha  II.  invaded  Hungary, 
but  were  crushed  at  Zenta  by  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
Peace,  however,  was  not  declared  until  1698.  (in 
Aug.  23  of  that  year  Conegliano  was  appointed  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  peace  congress,  with  liuz- 
zini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  as 
the  active  member.  The  congress  met  at  Carlo  vitz. 
near  Belgrade,  but  bickerings  and  differences  led  to 
a  deadlock.  Matters  were  approaching  an  open 
rupture,  when  at  last  the  jealousy  of  Lord  William 
Paget  and  of  Ruzzini  abated,  and  Conegliano  was 
permitted  for  the  first  time  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Turkish  commissioners.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  on  Jan.  26,  1699,  the 
peace  protocol  was  signed. 

Conegliano  returned  to  Venice  and  was  further 
honored  by  his  government  by  receiving  permission 
to  travel  at  will,  without  the  special  license  usually 
required  of  the  Jews.  In  1700  Conegliano  went 
again  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 
Bibliography  :  David  Kaufmann,  Dr.  Israel  Conegliano ,  1895. 

E.  Ms. 

Israel  Conegliano:  Preacher  at  the  Ashkenazic 
synagogue  of  Padua;  born  there  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  March,  1824.  lie  was  the 
pupil  of  Azariel  Alatino,  and  the  teacher  of  Joseph 
Almanzi,  who  bewailed  his  death  in  a  special  pub¬ 
lication,  “Me‘il  Kin’ali.”  Israel  wrote  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  “Sefer  Derashot,”  still  extant  in  manuscript,  in 
Almanzi’s  collection.  M.  S.  Ghirondi  published  a 
poem  in  his  honor  in  “Bikkure  lia-Tt.tim,”  vi.  57. 

Bibliography:  Ghirondi,  Tolcdnt  Gcclole  Yisracl ,  p.  201;  To¬ 
bias  Cohn,  Ma'axch  Tobiah ,  Introduction;  Mortara,  In  dice 
Alfahctico ,  p.  10 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jwl  i.  ISO,  ii.  201 ;  David  Kauf¬ 
mann,  Dr.  Israel  Conegliano,  pp.  0  et  scq. 

I.  Bit. 

Joseph  ben  Israel  Conegliano:  Physician, 
and  probably  son  of  the  preceding;  lived  at  Padua 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  of 
a  poem  entitled  “Zemer  le-SeTidat  Purim”  (Song 
for  the  Meal  of  Purim),  published  at  Mantua. 

Judah  Conegliano:  Talmudist;  rabbi  in  Acqui 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  among  the  rabbis 
whose  interdiction  of  the  bath  of  Reggio  provoked 
so  much  discussion.  Judah  Sal  taro,  in  Ills  work 
“Mikweli  Yisracl,”  Venice,  1607,  invokes  Coue- 
gliano’s  authority  on  a  ritual  question. 

Naphtali  ben  Israel  Conegliano:  Hebraist: 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  joint  author  with  him  of  the 
poem  “Zemer  le-SeTidat  Purim.” 

I.  Bn. 

Solomon  Conegliano  :  Venetian  physician;  born 
about  1642;  died  in  1719.  Conegliano  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Israel  Conegliano,  and,  like  him,  served 
the  Venetian  republic  with  great  credit.  He  was 
educated  at  Padua,  where  he  attended  the  uni¬ 
versity,  obtaining  the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  Pli.P. 
Jan.  22,  1660.  He  returned  to  Venice  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  and  soon  developed  remarkable  talent  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine.  Young  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  sought  his  house,  to  attend  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  which  he  had  established  there.  Tobias 
Colm,  who,  in  his  encyclopedia  entitled  “Mahiseh 
Tobiyyali,  ”  represents  Solomon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
physicians  aud  philosophers  of  his  time,  was  one  ot 
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his  pupils.  A  poem  by  him  was  prefixed  to  Colin’s 
encyclopedia.  So  eminent  were  his  qualifications, 
bo tii  as  teacher  and  as  practitioner,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  permitted  him  to  exercise  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  of  the  republic.  Conegliano’s  services  to 
Venice  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  and  on 
his  brother  b}r  the  republic  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
biography  of  Israel  Conegliano. 

Bibliography  :  David  Kaufmann,  Dr.  Israel  Conegliano ,  1895. 

u.  E.  Ms. 

CONEGLIANO,  IMMANUEL.  See  Ponte, 
Lorenzo  Da. 

CONEY :  A  small  herbivorous  animal  (Uyrax 
Syviacus  or  Ilyrax  Daman )  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Coney  ”  is  the  traditional  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
“sliafan”  (|2£y),  which  occurs  four  times  in  the  O. 
T.  (Lev.  xi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  7;  Ps.  civ.  18;  Prov.  xxx. 
26).  In  the  first  two  places  the  “  sliafan  ”  is  classified 
among  the  unclean  animals,  along  with  the  hare, 
“because  he  clicwcth  the  cud  but  parteth  not  the 
lioof  ”  (Lev.  xi.,  R.  V.  5).  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
the  shefannim  are  described  as  one  of  the  “four 
things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,”  but  “are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wise.”  They  “are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet 
make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks”  (Prov.  xxx.  24, 
26).  The  rendering  “  coney  ”  is  principally  supported 
by  the  Jewish  interpreters  and  lexicographers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  None  of  the  ancient  versions, 
however,  lend  it  support  in  more  than  one  out  of 
the  four  passages — for  instance,  the  Septuagint  in 
Psalms,  and  the  Vulgate  in  Proverbs  (see  Bocliart, 
“  Ilierozoieon,”  pp.  1002-1003).  Besides,  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  inadmissible  for  one  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son:  the  “coney”  is  a  European  animal,  unknown 
to  the  Israelites;  and  it  does  not  live  in  the  rocks. 

Bocliart,  who  refuted  the  Jewish  opinion,  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sliafan,  which,  he  says,  the  Sep- 
tffagint  generally  and  rightly  translates  xotpoypv?^- 
/ tog ,  and  which  St.  Jerome  rightly  identifies  with 
the  apKTOfiv c,  can  not  be  anything  else  than  the  jer¬ 
boa.  His  arguments  are:  (1)  the  authority  of  the 
Copto- Arabic  lexicon,  the  “  Scala  Magna  ”  of 
Kirch cr  (“Lingua  BSgyptiaca  Restituta,”  p.  165); 
(2)  the  analogy  between  the  habits  of  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  {ib.  p.  1016).  Since  then,  however,  travelers 
who  have  made  on  the  spot  a  thorough  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  jerboa  have  pronounced  that  identifi¬ 
cation  impossible  (see  Bruce,  “Voyage,”  v.  145, 
Paris,  1791).  Shaw  (“Travels,”  p.  386)  was  the  first 
to  propose  to  identify  the  sliafan  with  an  animal 
called  “glianam  Isra/il  ”  (Israel’s  lamb).  This  iden¬ 
tification  found  a  warm  supporter  in  Bruce  ( l.c .  p. 
165),  who  further  identifies  it  with  the  “ashoko” 
of  the  Abyssinians.  The  Arabs  call  this  animal 
“  wabr  ”  also,  which,  it  may  be  added  by  way  of  con¬ 
firmation,  is  the  word  used  by  the  Arabic  versions  to 
render  “sliafan”  in  the  first  two  passages,  Lev.  xi. 
5  and  Deut.  xiv.  7.  Finally,  Fresnel  (“Journal 
Asiatique,”  3d  series,  v.  514)  says  that  in  the  Ehkili 
dialect  (Sabean)  the  wabr  is  called  “thufuii,”  from 
the  root  “thafan,”  Ilebr.  “sliafan.” 

The  sliafan,  it  is  said,  docs  not  chew  the  cud. 
But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Scripture  speaks 
according  to  appearances.  Bruce,  who  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  habits  of  this  animal,  says  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  chews  the  cud  {l.c.  v.  168).  “The  sliafan,” 


says  Shaw,  “  is  a  harmless  creature  of  the  same  size 
and  quality  with  the  rabbit,  having  the  like  incur- 
vating  posture  and  disposition  of  the  fore  teeth. 
But  it  is  of  a  browner  color,  with  smaller  eyes  and  a 
head  more  pointed.  .  .  .  The  usual  refuge  of  it  is  in 
the  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  ”  {l.c.  p.  376).  Like 
the  ants  they  live  in  large  numbers,  and  display 
considerable  wisdom  in  guarding  themselves  against 
surprises  from  their  enemies. 

Their  habitat  extends  from  Abyssinia  into  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Syria.  In  Abyssinia  both  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  abstain  from  their  flesh  ;  but  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  consider  it  a  great  relish.  For  the 
place  of  the  coney  in  the  totemistic  theories,  see 
Totemism. 

E.  G.  IT.  11.  II. 

CONFERENCES,  RABBINICAL :  Assem¬ 
blies  of  rabbis  to  determine  common  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  or  common  principles  of  faith.  Rabbinical  con¬ 
ferences  are  a  late  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
Judaism,  dating,  as  they  do,  only  from  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  had  been 
occasional  gatherings  of  Jews  during  earlier  cen¬ 
turies  to  consider  important  issues  touching  the  life 
and  religious  practise  of  the  people;  but  the  delib¬ 
erations  at  these  gatherings,  or  synods,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  were  not  participated  in  exclusively 
by  the  rabbis  (see  Consistories;  Synods,  Rabbin¬ 
ical). 

The  changed  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  owing  to 
the  emancipation  from  medieval  legislation  and  the 
accompanying  necessity  of  reconciling  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practises  with  the  demands  of  the  new 
era  upon  which  they  had  entered,  were  the  moving 
causes  for  the  convening  of  the  first  rabbinical  con¬ 
ference.  There  have  been  five  notable  conferences: 
viz.,  at  Brunswick,  June  12-19,  1844;  at  Frankfort - 
on-tlic-Main,  July  15-28,  1845;  at  Breslau,  July  13- 
24,  1846;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  3-6,  1869;  and 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  16-18,  1885.  Besides  these, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  the  Jewish 
Ministers’  Association,  an  organization  of  rabbis 
stationed  in  the  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States, 
which  met  annually  from  1885  to  1S90 : 
Early  Con-  the  Conference  of  Southern  Rabbis  of 

ferences.  the  United  States,  which  existed  from 
April  14,  1885,  to  Nov.  20,  1887,  when 
it  held  its  final  meeting;  and  the  Rabbinical  Literary 
Association,  which  was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  13,  18S0,  and  existed  only  two  years.  After 
the  rabbinical  conference  at  Philadelphia  three  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  1871  at  Cleveland,  New  York,  and 
Cincinnati  respectively.  The  so-called  Cleveland 
conference  (Oct.  17-20,  1S55)  was  not  strictly  a  rab¬ 
binical  conference,  since  there  were  also  a  few  lay 
delegates  present.  The  same  was  the  case  at  the 
S}rnods  of  Leipsic  (June  29- July  4,  1869)  and  Augs¬ 
burg  (July  11-17,  1871).  Hence,  these  three  meet¬ 
ings  do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  French 
Sanhedrin,  that  met  in  1807  at  the  call  of  Napoleon, 
and  all  previous  synods.  In  Germany  and  Hungary, 
local  conferences  of  rabbis  are  still  held  from  time  to 
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time.  The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rab¬ 
bis,  organized  in  1SS9,  meets  in  annual  session. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  first  purely  rabbin¬ 
ical  conference  took  place  at  Wiesbaden  in  1837,  in 
answer  to  a  call  issued  by  Abraham  Geiger.  In  a 
letter  to  a  colleague,  dated  May  of  that  year,  Geiger 
had  written  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  meeting:  “It  is  not  intended  to 
create  a  new  Judaism,  nor  yet  to  assume  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  S}'nod :  it  shall  merely  give  honest  men  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  proper  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  office,  and  shall  be  the  beginning  of 
the  restoration  of  the  almost  vanished  spirit  of 
Judaism  ”  (“  Wiss.  Zeit.  Jlid.  Theol.”  iii.  321).  This 
conference  was  attended  by  Rabbis  Geiger  of  Wies¬ 
baden,  Aub  of  Bayreuth,  Bloch  of  Buchau,  Gutt- 
mann  of  Redwitz,  Herxlieimer  of  Bernburg,  Ivolinof 
Hohenems,  Maier  of  Stuttgart,  Stein  of  Burgkun- 
stadt,  Wagner  of  Mannheim,  Wassermann  of  Miihr- 
ingen,  and  Weclisler  of  Oldenburg.  Friedlander  of 
Brilon,  Grunebaum  of  Landau,  and  Hess  of  Eisenach 
arrived  too  late.  These  men  discussed  various  ques¬ 
tions,  but  did  not  enunciate  any  important  deci¬ 
sions.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  they  had  gath¬ 
ered  for  such  discussion  was  significant.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  manual  for  do¬ 
mestic  devotion  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  time.  It  was  resolved  to  discuss  in  the  pages 
of  Geiger’s  “  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  Jii- 
disclie  Theologie”  the  practical  questions  which 
were  agitating  the  Jewish  communities  at  that  time. 

The  epoch-making  conferences  have  been  the  five 
mentioned  byname  above;  they  w  ere  respectively 
attended  by  most  of  the  prominent  Reform  rabbis 
of  the  time  in  Germany  and  America;  and  their  de¬ 
liberations  and  decisions  form  an  important  chapter 
in  the  development  of  the  faith. 

During  the  opening  years  of  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Germany  were  stirred  by  religious  agitation  as  never 
before;  the  issue  between  the  traditionalists  and  the 
reformers  was  acute;  the  bitter  opposition  of  Tiktin, 
rabbi  of  Breslau,  to  the  appointment  of  Geiger,  the 
most  prominent  reformer  in  German}'', 
Contro-  had  induced  the  officers  of  the  congre- 
versies  gation  to  address  the  rabbis  of  Europe 
Regarding  for  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  these 
Reform,  opinions  were  published  in  two  volumes 
entitled  “Ueber  die  Vertrilglichkeit  der 
Freien  Forschung  mit  dem  Rabbineramte.  ”  The 
publication  in  1842  of  the  new  prayer-book  of  the 
Hamburg  Temple  (Reform)  congregation  had  called 
forth  from  Isaac  Bernays,  the  Orthodox  leader,  a  dec¬ 
laration  anathematizing  the  book  and  the  reformers. 
These  latter,  in  their  defense,  published  a  number  of 
opinions  of  rabbis  who  sanctioned  the  reforms  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  prayer-book;  these  rabbis  were,  be¬ 
sides  the  two  preachers  of  the  congregation,  Salomon 
and  Frankfurter,  the  following:  L.  Auerbach,  Fried¬ 
lander,  Geiger,  Guttmann,  Holdheim,  Kolin,  Maier, 
Mannheimer,  Pliilippson,  and  Stein.  The  volume  was 
entitled  “  Theoiogisclie  Gutachten  uber  das  Gebet- 
buch  nach  dem  Gebrauche  des  Neuen  Israelitischen 
Tempelvereins  in  Hamburg  ”  (Hamburg,  1842).  The 
action  of  a  society  of  Jews  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  1843,  condemning  circumcision,  and  resolving  to 


abolish  the  rite  in  the  future  so  far  as  tlieir  children 
were  concerned,  had  induced  Solomon  Trier,  the  chief 
of  the  Orthodox  of  that  city,  to  address  his  colleagues 
for  opinions  on  the  absolute  requirement  of  circum¬ 
cision  as  an  essential  of  Jewish  practise.  These 
opinions,  also,  were  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
“  Gutachten  fiber  die  Besclmeidung  ”  (Frankfort, 
1814). 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  organization  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  of  rabbis  at  whose  meetings  all  these  vexed 
questions  could  be  discussed,  and  decisions  reached 
for  the  guidance  of  the  troubled  communities.  Lud¬ 
wig  Pliilippson,  editor  of  the  “Allg.  Zeit.  des  Ju- 
denthums,”  recognized  this  need  of  the  hour,  as 
Geiger  had  done  before  him;  and  he  issued  a  call  in 
the  columns  of  his  journal  (Jan.  15,  1844,  p.  27)  for 
a  rabbinical  conference.  In  this  call  he  wrote : 

“  Let  us  speak  plainly.  The  issue  is  no  longer  the  permissi¬ 
bility  or  non-permissibility  of  this  or  that  synagogal  institution, 
of  this  or  that  alleviation  for  civil  or  social  life :  the  issue  before 
us  is  concerned  with  the  entire  content  of  our  religion,  which 
we  must  present  and  strengthen  in  its  purity  in  order  to  rescue 
it  from  deadening  rigidity  on  the  one  hand  and  from  benumb¬ 
ing  unfaith  on  the  other.  Judaism  is  losing  influence  day  by 
day,  and  every  layman  is  asking  us,  k  What  are  you  doing  ?  ’ 
The  objects  of  the  conference  shall  be :  (1)  to  bring  the  rabbis 
into  closer  relations  and  acquaintanceship:  (2)  to  promote 
unanimity  in  the  conduct  of  the  rabbinical  office ;  (3)  to  further 
the  founding  of  communal  institutions ;  and  (4)  to  deliberate 
upon  all  Jewish  affairs.” 

A  number  of  rabbis  declared  themselves  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  call,  and  it  resulted  in  the  conve¬ 
ning  of  the  Brunswick  conference  of  1844. 

The  Brunswick  Conference  (June  12-19,  1844): 
This  was  attended  by  the  following  rabbis : 

A.  Adler  of  Worms ;  S.  Adler  of  Alzey ;  Ben  Israel  of  Coblenz : 
Bodenheimer  of  Hildesheim ;  Adler  of  Minden :  Forinstecher  of 
Offenbach;  Frankfurter  of  Hamburg ;  Geiger  of  Breslau ;  Gold¬ 
man  of  Kurhessen ;  Heidenheim  of  Sondershausen ;  Herzfeld  of 
Brunswick ;  Herxlieimer  of  Bernburg;  Hess  of  Weimar;  Hirseh 
of  Luxemburg ;  Hoffmann  of  Meiningen ;  Holdheim  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin ;  Jolowicz  of  Marienwerder ;  J.  Kahn  of 
Treves ;  Klein  of  Pomerania ;  Maier  of  Stuttgart,  who  was 
president  of  the  conference ;  Pliilippson  of  Magdeburg ;  Salo¬ 
mon  of  Hamburg ;  Schott  of  Randegg ;  Sobernheim  of  Bingen. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  declared  to 
be  “  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Judaism,  and  the  awakening  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit.” 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  were  as 
follows: 

“  The  oath  of  a  Jew  is  binding  without  any  further  ceremony 
than  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God.  The  prayer  k  Kol 
Nidre  ’  is  unessential ;  and  the  members  of  the  conference  were 
to  take  steps  to  abolish  it  on  the  following  Day  of  Atonement.” 

The  conference  indorsed  the  responsa  of  the  French 
Sanhedrin,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  it 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

“The  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  a  Christian— in  fact,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Jew  with  the  adherent  of  any  monotheistic  religion— 
is  not  forbidden  if  the  civil  law  permits  the  parents  to  raise  in 
the  Jewish  religion  the  children  issuing  from  such  a  union.” 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  a  number 
of  important  questions  and  to  report  at  the  next 
conference. 

The  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Conference  (July 
15-28, 1S45) :  The  deliberations  were  concerned  main¬ 
ly  with  the  reports  of  the  commission  appointed  at 
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the  Brunswick  conference.  There  were  present,  be¬ 
sides  the  above-mentioned  : 

J.  Auerbach  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  Einhorn  of  Birken- 
feld ;  Frankel  of  Dresden ;  Gosen  of  Marburg ;  Guldenstein  of 
nuchau;  Jost  of  Frankfort;  Reiss  of  Alt-Breisach ;  Stein  of 
Burgkunstadt ;  Suesskind  of  Wiesbaden ;  Treuenfels  of  Weil- 
Imrg;  Wagner  of  Mannheim;  Wechsler  of  Oldenburg ;  Leopold 
Stein  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who  was  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  first  report  discussed  was  that  on  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  in  the  public  services.  The  confer¬ 
ence  voted  unanimously  for  the  retention  of  the 
sacred  language.  On  the  question,  to  'what  extent, 
there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  12,  was  that  the  “  Bareku  ”  with  its  response, 
the  “Shema‘”  (first  paragraph),  the  first  and  last 
three  benedictions  of  the  “Tefillah,”  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Torah  should  be  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  service  should  he  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular. 

The  conference  also  decided  (in  the  affirmative) 
the  question  “Shall  the  prayers  for  the  return  to  the 
land  of  our  forefathers  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  state  be  eliminated  from  the  ritual  ?  ”  Closely 
connected  with  this  ivas  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Messianic  idea  was  to  receive  prominent  and  dis¬ 
tinct  expression  in  the  ritual.  This  also  wTas  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

Although  the  conference  voted  for  the  retention 
of  the  “  Musaf  ”  prayer,  yet  it  was  definitely  under¬ 
stood  that  the  traditional  supplication  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  sacrifices  should  be  so  changed  as  to  be 
a  mere  mention  of  the  sacrifices  as  historical  reminis¬ 
cences. 

On  the  question  of  the  reading  from  the  Torah, 
the  majority  voted  for  the  triennial  cycle;  and  the 
reading  of  the  “  Haftarah  ”  in  the  vernacular  was 
favored. 

The  conference  was  unanimous  in  its  affirmative 
vote  on  the  admissibility  of  the  organ  into  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  All  the  members  hut  three  agreed  that  a 
Jew  was  permitted  to  play  the  organ  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  did  not  violate  the 
law  of  Sabbath  observance. 

The  conference  considered  favorably  the  sugges¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  Berlin  Deform  Association 
for  the  calling  of  a  synod  “in  wffiich  the  lay  and  the 
theological  elements  shall  be  alike  represented.” 

The  conference  decided  in  the  affirmative  the 
question  whether  modern  bathing  establishments 
can  he  used  for  ritualistic  purposes.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  need  of  theological  seminaries. 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  the  irreconcilable 
differences  between  the  traditionalists  and  the  re¬ 
formers  received  decisive  expression.  The  discus- 
v  sions  had  shown  that  many  of  the 
Historical  members  held  radical  views  on  a  num- 

Judaism,  her  of  vital  points  connected  with  the 
ritual.  Zaeharias  Frankel,  who  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  a  champion  of  positive  histor¬ 
ical  Judaism,  desired  the  conference  to  issue  a  state¬ 
ment  of  definite  principles.  In  this  he  was  opposed 
particularly  by  Geiger  and  Holdbeim,  and,  although 
a  majority  of  the  meeting  was  in  sympathy  with 
Franker s  views,  yet  the  conference  supported  his 


two  chief  opponents  in  their  contention  that  no 
definite  declaration  of  principles  should  be  formu¬ 
lated,  because  such  a  theoretical  document  would 
result  only  in  antagonisms  and  w~ould  not  assist  in 
solving  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  Frankel 
withdrew  from  the  conference,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  adherents  of  so-called  “positive  his¬ 
torical”  Judaism.  Frankel  issued  a  call  in  May, 
1846,  for  a  conference  of  Jewish  theologians,  to  he 
held  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  to  he  the  organ  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Reform  conferences;  hut  the 
meeting  did  not  take  place. 

The  Breslau  Conference  (July  13-24,  1846): 
This  was  attended  by ; 

A.  Adler  of  Worms;  S.  Adler  of  Alzey;  J.  Auerbach  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  Ben  Israel  of  Coblenz;  Einhorn  of 
Birkenfeld;  Formstecher  of  Offenbach ;  Geiger  of  Breslau  (who 
was  president  of  the  conference);  Goldstein  of  Waren;  Gosen 
of  Marburg;  Guldenstein  of  Buchau;  Herxheimer  of  Bern- 
burg ;  Herzfeld  of  Brunswick  :  Hess  of  Eisenach  ;  Holdheim  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin :  J.  Kahn  of  Treves ;  M.  Levy  of  Bres¬ 
lau  ;  L.  LOvy  of  Munsterberg ;  Pick  of  Teplitz ;  Philippson  of 
Magdeburg ;  Sobernheim  of  Bingen ;  Stein  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  ;  Wagner  of  Mannheim ;  Wechsler  of  Oldenburg. 

A  number  of  important  declarations  were  made 
on  vital  subjects,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  holidays, 
circumcision,  and  mourning  customs.  The  confer¬ 
ence  expressed  itself  on  the  Sabbath  question  to  the 
effect  that  the  restoration  of  the  solemn  observance 
of  the  Sahbatli  as  a  day  of  rest  and  sanctification  is 
incumbent  not  only  upon  the  teacher  in  Israel,  but 
upon  every  Israelite.  Therefore  special  care  must 
be  taken  in  these  days  to  insure  the  solemnity  of  the 
public  services  and  to  secure  the  observance  of  Sab¬ 
bath  in  the  home.  W ork  which  is  ordinarily  prohib¬ 
ited  on  the  Sabbath  is  permitted  in  connection  with 
divine  services  if  necessary  for  the 
The  proper  conduct  of  these  services.  If  a 

Sabbath  man's  livelihood  is  endangered  by  the 
Question,  closing  of  his  business  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  may  have  his  business  attended  to  by 
non-Jews.  If  contingencies  arise  threatening  the 
material  welfare,  any  kind  of  work  may  be  done  on 
the  Sabbath  to  avoid  this ;  for  example,  in  case  of  fire. 
Any  and  all  manner  of  labor  is  permitted  on  the 
Sabbath  in  cases  where  human  life — whether  of  Jew 
or  non-Jew— is  in  danger.  The  rabbinical  prohibi¬ 
tions  known  as  “  hedges  ”—  rigorous  interpretations 
of  Sabbath  laws— are  no  longer  binding.  Such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  “  ‘Eruhe  Hazerot  ”  and  ”  ‘Erube  Tehu- 
mim,”  which  are  mere  evasions  of  the  Sabbath  laws, 
although  their  ostensible  purpose  is  relaxation  of 
the  strictness  of  these  laws,  are  both  superfluous  and 
inadmissible.  The  Jewish  soldier  must  attend  to  his 
duties  on  the  Sabbath.  As  for  the  Jew  who  holds 
a  public  office,  although  he  is  bound  to  perform  the 
duties  connected  with  his  office,  yet  he  should  exert 
himself  to  restore  the  solemnity  of  the  day  in  his 
home.  Brain-work  is  not  included  in  the  categories 
of  labor  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  conference  made  the  following  pronounce¬ 
ments  concerning  the  holidays :  Congregations  are 
justified  in  abolishing  the  second  day's  observance 
of  the  holidays  with  the  exception  of  the  second  day 
of  Rosh  ha-Shanah.  If,  however,  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  congregation  should  object  to  such  aboli¬ 
tion,  these  days  are  to  be  continued  as  occasions  for 
public  worship,  hut  the  prohibition  to  work  on  them 
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is  no  longer  binding  in  any  event.  The  eating  of 
leavened  bread  is  permitted  on  the  twenty -second 
day  of  Nisan,  the  so-called  eighth  or  last  day  of 
Passover.  It  is  permitted  to  blow  the  sliofar  on  the 
first  day  of  the  New-Year  when  it  happens  to  fall 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  use 
of  the  four  fruits  on  the  first  day  of  Succot  when 
that  falls  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  question  of  circumcision  was  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  number  of  declarations,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  these:  Every  “moliel”  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination,  after  being  in¬ 
structed  by  a  surgeon,  and  should  prove  by  his  cre¬ 
dentials  his  authority  to  perform  the  operation. 
The  so-called  “  peri ‘all”  may  be  performed  with  a  sur¬ 
gical  instrument  if  the  assisting  surgeon  prefers  this 
to  the  finger-nail,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  “mezizali”  is  to  be  dispensed  with. 
(See  Circumcision.)  A  physician  should  treat  the 
child  after  circumcision.  A  physician  should  exam¬ 
ine  the  child  before  circumcision,  and  decide  whether 
the  operation  can  be  safely  performed,  or  whether 
on  account  of  sickness  or  bodily  weakness  it  had 
best  be  postponed.  If  parents  have  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  a  child,  or  a  child  has  become  a  chronic 
invalid,  owing  to  the  operation,  and  they  fear  to 
have  other  children  circumcised,  they  may  postpone 
the  rite  until  the  physician  declares  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  from  its  performance. 

The  conference  gave  expression  to  some  decided 
views  on  traditional  mourning  customs.  It  declared 
that  such  practises  as  the  rending  of  the  garments, 
allowing  the  beard  to  grow  for  thirty  days  after  the 
death,  sitting  on  the  floor,  removing 
Mourning  the  leather  shoes,  the  prohibitions  of 

Customs,  washing,  bathing,  and  greeting,  have 
lost  all  significance  in  these  days ;  nay, 
more,  are  repulsive  to  the  religious  feeling,  and 
should  be  abolished.  The  mourner  should  remain 
at  home  for  three  days,  counting  from  the  day  of 
burial.  The  mourner  should  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
abstain  from  business  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  and 
for  two  days  after  the  burial.  Many  important 
resolutions  were  referred  to  committees,  but  were 
not  acted  upon  by  the  conference. 

Each  of  these  conferences  aroused  intense  excite¬ 
ment;  protests  against  the  discussions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  conferences  being  issued  by  opponents, 
while  pamphlets  in  defense  were  published  by  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  Brunswick  conference  called  forth 
a  protest  from  seventy-seven  German  and  Hungarian 
rabbis:  also  publications  such  as  “PIS'DK 
Protestation  Gegen  die  Rabbinerversammlung  von 
1).  Deutseli,  Rabbiner  in  Solirau,  O.  S.”  In  defense 
were  issued;  “Die  Erste  Rabbinerversammlung  und 
Ihre  Gegner,”  by  Kirchenrath  Dr.  Maicr,  and  the 
pamphlet  by  Iloldheim,  “Die  Erste  Rabbinerver¬ 
sammlung  und  Herr  Dr.  Frankel.”  The  press  of 
the  day,  notably  the  three  Jewish  publications/4  Die 
Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  des  Judenthums,”  “Orient,” 
and  Frankel’s  “Zeitschrift  fur  die  Interessen  des 
Judenthums,  ”  contained  articles  pro  and  con.  Feel¬ 
ing  ran  very  high,  and  this  was  intensified  by  the 
Frankfort  conference,  which  had  resulted  in  an  open 
break  with  Frankel  and  the  conservatives.  The 
bitterness  of  the  feelings  engendered  is  apparent 


from  such  an  incident  as  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Michael  Sachs,  the  famous  preacher  of  the  Berlin 
congregation,  to  receive  one  of  the  rabbis  who  had 
attended  the  Frankfort  conference. 

A  conference  of  the  rabbis  of  Baden,  held  in  the 
summer  of  1845  after  the  Frankfort  conference,  de¬ 
clared  for  Reform  on  the  historico-traditional  basis. 
The  Breslau  conference  called  forth  a  bitter  declara¬ 
tion  from  some  Jews  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  con¬ 
demning  the  conference  for  its  cowardice  in  not 
dealing  fearlessly  with  the  Sabbath  question.  This 
aroused  the  participants  in  the  conference,  notably 
Geiger,  Philippson,  Stein,  and  Wechsler,  who  wrote 
in  defense  of  their  action.  These  were  days  of 
“  storm  and  stress  ”  in  Judaism.  No  further  confer¬ 
ences  were  held.  The  hope  of  the  founders  of  the 
rabbinical  conference,  that  it  might  become  the  au¬ 
thoritative  tribunal  for  the  solution  of  the  vexing 
problems  that  were  agitating  the  Jewish  congrega- 
I  tions,  was  not  realized,  owing  to  the  political  reac¬ 
tion  following  the  year  1848.  In  1868  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  was  made  to  convene  a  rabbinical  con¬ 
ference  at  Cassel. 

These  conferences  did  not  succeed  in  effecting 
their  object  because  the  differences  in  Jewry  were 
too  pronounced.  Had  they  frankly  and  outspokenly 
taken  either  the  Reform  or  the  Ortho- 
Outcome  dox  position,  they  might  have  received 
of  Con-  acknowledgment  as  the  authority  from 
ferences.  the  adherents  of  the  cause  they  es¬ 
poused.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all 
parties ;  the  participants  in  the  conferences  represent¬ 
ed  many  shades  of  opinion,  from  the  extreme  radical¬ 
ism  of  Iloldheim  to  the  conservative  traditionalism 
of  the  sympathizer  with  Frankel,  although  their  main 
tendency  was  toward  Reform.  The  conferences  fur¬ 
nished  at  most  a  forum  where  vital  questions  were 
discussed,  and  expression  was  given  to  interesting 
views,  but  they  did  not  attain  an  authoritative 
place.  They  were  at  best  expressive  of  the  conflicts 
and  disturbances  that  were  agitating  Jewish  thought 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  (Nov.  3-6, 
1869):  There  were  present; 

S.  Adler  of  New  York  ;  J.  Chronik  of  Chicago  ;  d.  Einhorn  of 
New  York;  B.  Felsenthal  of  Chicago;  J.  K.  Gutheim  of  New 
York;  S.  Hirsch  of  Philadelphia;  K.  Kohler  of  Detroit:  L. 
Mayer  of  Selma,  Ala.;  M.  Mielziner  of  New  York  :  S.  H.  Sonnen- 
scliein  of  St.  Louis ;  M.  Schlesinger  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  I.  M. 
Wise  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  statement  of  principles  was  adopted : 

“  1.  The  Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  not  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Jewish  state  under  a  descendant  of  David,  involving  a  sec¬ 
ond  separation  from  the  nations  of  the  earth,  hut  the  union  of 
all  the  children  of  God  in  the  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  so 
as  to  realize  the  unity  of  all  rational  creatures  and  their  call  to 
moral  sanctification. 

“2.  We  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  second  Jewish  com¬ 
monwealth  not  as  a  punishment  for  the  sinfulness  of  Israel,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  divine  purpose  revealed  to  Abraham,  which, 
as  lias  become  ever  clearer  in  the  course  of  the  world’s  history, 
consists  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
for  the  realization  of  their  high-priestly  mission,  to  lead  the 
nations  to  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 

"3.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  cult  were 
preparatory  steps  to  the  real  priesthood  of  the  whole  people, 
which  began  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  sincere  devotion  and  moral  sanctification,  which  alone 
are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  the  Most  Holy.  These  institu¬ 
tions,  preparatory  to  higher  religiosity,  were  consigned  to  the 
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once  for  all,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple, 
iiiwl  only  in  this  sense— as  educational  inlluences  in  the  past- 

thev  to  be  mentioned  in  our  prayers. 

"  1  Every  distinction  between  Aaronides  and  non-Aaromdes, 

_  f.;r  religious  rites  and  duties  are  concerned,  is  conse¬ 
quently  inadmissible,  both  in  the  religious  cult  and  in  social 

llf::-q  The  selection  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  religion,  as  the 
h'y'Q r  Of  the  highest  idea  of  humanity,  is  still,  as  ever,  to  be 
strono-lv  emphasized,  and  for  this  very  reason,  whenever  this  is 
mentioned,  it  shall  be  done  with  full  emphasis  laid  on  the  world- 
einbracing  mission  of  Israel  and  the  love  of  God  for  all  His 

^  (,rhe  belief  in  the  bodily  resurrection  bas  no  religious  foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  refers  to  the  after- 

existence  of  the  soul  only. 

^  7  Urgently  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  m 
which  the  treasures  of  divine  revelation  were  given  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  remains  of  a  literature  that  influences  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions  are  preserved,  must  be  always  desired  by  us  in  fulfilment 
of  a  sacred  duty,  yet  it  has  become  unintelligible  to  the  vast 
maiorfty  of  our  coreligionists ;  therefore,  as  is  advisable  under 
oxistin0*  circumstances,  it  must  give  way  in  prayer  to  intelligible 
language,  which  prayer,  if  not  understood,  is  a  soulless  form. 

The  conference  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  on 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  declared  that  “  the  male 
child  of  a  Jewish  mother  is,  no  less  than  her  female 
child,  in  accordance  with  a  never-disputed  princi¬ 
ple  of  Judaism,  to  be  considered  a  Jew  by  descent, 
even  though  lie  be  uncircumcised.” 

The  Pittsburg  Conference  (Nov.  16-18, 1885) : 
There  were  present  at  this  conference: 

I  \aron  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  J.  Bloch  of  Youngstown,  0.;  S. 
Falk  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  Guttmann  of  Syracuse,  N.  A .;  E.  G. 
Hirsch  of  Chicago;  A.  Hahn  of  Cleveland,  0.;  K.  Kohler  o 
NVw  York ;  J.  Krauskopf  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  M.  Lessler  of 
Wheeling  W.  Va.;  A.  Moses  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  M.  Machol  of 
Cleveland,  0.;  L.  flayer  of  Pittsburg ;  L.  Naumberg  of  Pittsburg; 
p.  Philipson  of  Baltimore;  S.  Sale  of  Chicago;  S.  H.  Sonnen- 
scliein  of  St.  Louis ;  M.  Sclilesinger  of  Albany,  K.  A. ;  S.  Weil 
of  Bradford,  Pa.;  I.  M.  Wise  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  declaration  of  principles  wras  formu¬ 
lated: 

-1.  We  recognize  in  every  religion  an  attempt  to  grasp  tlie 
Infinite,  and  in  every  mode,  source,  or  book  of  revelation  held 
•sue red  in  any  religious  system  the  consciousness  of  the  mdwell- 
in,r  of  God  in  man.  We  hold  that  Judaism  presents  the  highest 
conception  of  the  God-idea  as  taught  in  our  Holy  Scriptures  and 
developed  and  spiritualized  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  m  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  moral  and  philosophical  progress  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  acms  We  maintain  that  Judaism  preserved  and  defended, 
midst  continual  struggles  and  trials  and  under  enforced  isola¬ 
tion,  this  God-idea  as  the  central  religious  truth  for  the  human 


”  2.  We  recognize  in  the  Bible  the  record  of  the  consecration 
•of  the  Jewish  people  to  its  mission  as  the  priest  of  the  one  Goa, 
and  value  it  as  the  most  potent  instrument  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction.  We  hold  that  the  modern  discoveries  of 
scientific  researches  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  history  ai  e  not 
antagonistic  to  the 'doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  Bible  reflecting 
the  primitive  ideas  of  its  own  age,  and  at  times  clothing  its  con¬ 
ception  of  Divine  Providence  and  Justice  dealing  with  man  m 
miraculous  narratives.  . 

"‘,1.  We  recognize  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  a  system  of  training 
the  Jewish  people  for  its  mission  during  its  national  life  m 
Palestine,  and  to-day  we  accept  as  binding  only  its  moral  laws, 
and  maintain  only  such  ceremonies  as  elevate  and  sanctify  oui 
lives,  but  reject  all  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the  views  and 
habits  of  modern  civilization. 

••  4.  We  hold  that  all  sucli  Mosaic  and  rabbinical  laws  as  regulate 
diet,  priestly  purity,  and  dress  originated  in  ages  and  under  the 
influence  of  ideas  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  mental  and 
spiritual  state.  They  fail  to  impress  the  modern  Jew  with  a 
spirit  of  priestly  holiness ;  their  observance  in  our  days  is  apt 
rather  to  obstruct  than  to  further  modern  spiritual  elevation. 

“5.  We  recognize  in  the  modern  era  of  universal  culture  of 
heart,  and  intellect  the  approaching  of  the  realization  of  Is¬ 
rael's  great  Messianic  hope  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  truth,  justice,  and  peace  among  all  men.  W  e  consider  oui- 
.selves  no  longer  a  nation,  but  a  religious  community,  and  tlieie- 


fore  expect  neither  a  return  to  Palestine,  nor  a  sacrificial  wor¬ 
ship  under  the  sons  of  Aaron,  nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the 
laws  concerning  the  Jewish  state.  . 

“  6.  We  recognize  in  Judaism  a  progressive  religion,  ever  stri¬ 
ving  to  be  in  accord  with  the  postulates  of  reason.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  utmost  necessity  of  preserving  the  historical 
identity  with  our  great  past.  Christianity  and  Islam 
daughter  religions  of  Judaism,  we  appreciate  their  providential 
mission  to  aid  in  the  spreading  of  monotheistic  and  moral  truth. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  of  our  age  is 
our  ally  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  mission,  and  therefore  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  operate  with  us  in  the 
establishment  of  the  reign  of  truth  and  righteousness  among 


“7.  We  reassert  the  doctrine  of  Judaism  that  the  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal  grounding  this  belief  on  the  divine  nature  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  forever  finds  bliss  in  righteousness  and  misery  m 
wickedness.  We  reject,  as  ideas  not  rooted  in  Judaism,  the 
beliefs  both  in  bodily  resurrection  and  in  Gehenna  and  Eden 
(Hell  and  Paradise)  as  abodes  for  everlasting  punishment  and 

re-8.'  In  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Mosaic  legislation, 
which  strives  to  regulate  the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  participate  in  the  great  task  of  modern 
times,  to  solve,  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  righteousness,  the 
problems  presented  by  the  contrasts  and  evils  of  the  present 
organization  of  society.” 

The  conference  adopted  the  following  resolution 


on  the  proselyte  question : 

“  Inasmuch  as  the  so-called  Abraharaitic  rite  is  by  many,  and 
the  most  competent,  rabbis  no  longer  considered  as  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  receiving  male  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  inasmuch  as  a  new  legislation  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  and  practical  demands  of 

our  Reform  movement,  be  it  .. 

“  Resolved  that  a  committee  of  five,  one  of  them  to  be  the 
president  of  this  conference,  be  entrusted  with  framing  a  full 
venort  to  he  submitted  for  final  action  to  the  next  conference. 


This  conference  has  been  the  only  one  to  make  a 
definite  statement  on  the  question  of  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices.  Its  declaration  on  the  subject  w-as  to  this 
effect : 


“  w'hereas  we  recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
historical  Sabbath  as  a  bond  with  our  great  past  and  the  symbol 
of  the  unity  of  Judaism  the  world  over;  and  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
working  men  and  others  who,  from  some  cause  or  other  are  not 
able  to  attend  the  services  on  the  sacred  day  of  rest ;  be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  Judaism  or  its  laws 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Sunday  services  in  localities  where 
the  necessity  for  such  services  appears  or  is  felt.” 

The  conference  also  recommended  that  each  rabbi 
read  only  such  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  as  he 
thinks  proper,  but  with  regard,  however,  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9, 
18S9,  at  the  initiation  of  Isaac  M.  Wise.  The  meet¬ 
ing  for  organization  was  presided  over  by  David 
Philipson,  wTitli  Henry  Berkowitz  as  sect e tar y .  .  At 
a  session  on  the  following  day  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  adopted  as  the  working  basis  of  the  conference. 
One  of  these  fixed  the  position  of  the  conference  m 
the  historical  succession  of  rabbinical  deliberative 
bodies,  by  declaring  that  “the  proceedings  of  all  the 
modern  rabbinical  conferences,  from  that  held  in 
Brunswick  in  1844,  and  including  all  like  assem¬ 
blages  held  since,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  this  conference  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain 
in  unbroken  succession  the  formulated  expression  of 
Jewish  life  and  thought  in  each  era.  ” 

Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  the  confer¬ 
ence  elected  as  honorary  president  Samuel  Adler,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  various  German  coil- 
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ferences  lield  after  the  year  1S40;  and  Isaac  M.  Wise 
was  elected  president.  The  conference  lias  since  met 
in  annual  session  in  the  following  cit- 
Founda-  ies:  Cleveland,  1890;  Baltimore,  1891 ; 
tion.  New  York  city,  1892;  Chicago,  1893; 

Atlantic  City,  1894;  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
1895;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1896;  Montreal,  Canada,’ 
1897 ;  Atlantic  City,  1898;  Cincinnati,  1899;  Buffalo’ 
1900;  Philadelphia,  1901;  New  Orleans,  1902.  All 
of  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  month  of  July, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati, ’ 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chicago  conference  took 
place  Aug.  23-26,  introductory  to  the  Jewish  De¬ 
nominational  Congress,  held  in  connection  with  the 
World’s  Parliament  of  Religions;  and,  together  with 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  it 
represented  Judaism  otllcially  at  the  Parliament. 
The  papers  read  by  the  members  of  the  conference, 
both  at  the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress  and  at 
the  geneial  Parliament,  were  published  by  the  Union 
in  a  volume  entitled  “Judaism  at  the  World’s  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religious  ”  (Cincinnati,  1894).  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  meeting  in  1899  was  held  in  March  instead 
of  July,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  Isaac  M.  Wise,  founder  and  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference  from  its  organization.  An  extra  session 
was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Dec.,  1892.  The 
meeting  at  New  Orleans  took  place  May  6-10,  1902. 
The  proceedings  of  the  various  meetings  of  the 
conference  are  given  in  detail  in  a  series  of  year¬ 
books,  containing  not  only  the  record  of  the  business 
transacted  and  the  discussions  by  the  members  on 
religious  doctrine  and  practise,  but  also  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  sessions. 

Although  the  conference  is  open  to  rabbis  of  any 
opinion,  it  is  in  reality  an  association  of  ministers  of 
the  Reform  school ;  and  while  it  formu- 
Iteform  lated  no  declaration  of  principles,  yet 
Platform,  its  position  in  all  its  deliberations  and 
proceedings  has  been  taken  firmly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Reform  movement.  This  was  evi- 
dent  particularly  in  the  discussion  of  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud  and  the  rabbinical  codes.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  Rochester  in  1895,  the  president  in 
liis  annual  address  proposed  for  discussion  and  deci¬ 
sion  the  question,  “What  is  our  relation  in  all  relig¬ 
ious  matters  to  our  own  post-Biblical  and  patristic 
literature,  including  the  Talmud,  casuists,  responses, 
and  commentaries?  ”  The  committee  to  whom  the 
question  was  referred  reported  as  follows: 


‘  From  the  standpoint  of  Reform  Judaism,  the  whole  post- 
Biblieal  and  patristic  literature,  including  the  Talmud,  casuists 
responses,  and  commentaries,  is,  and  can  be  considered  as’ 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  ‘religious  literature.’  As  such  it  is 
of  inestimable  value.  It  is  the  treasure-house  in  which  the  suc¬ 
cessive  ages  deposited  their  conceptions  of  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Judaism  and  their  contributions  to  the 
never-ceasing  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  same.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  every  age  has  added  a  wing  to  this  great  treas¬ 
ure-house,  and  the  architecture  and  construction  of  each  win" 
bear  the  indelible  marks  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  erected.  Our  age  is  engaged  in  the  same 
task.  We  too  have  to  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
treasure-house ;  but  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  own  way,  as  the 
spirit  of  our  time  directs,  without  any  slavish  imitation  of  the 
past. 

To  have  awakened  the  consciousness  of  this  historic  fact  is 
the  great  merit  of  Reform  Judaism  ;  and  the  more  this  conscious¬ 
ness  grows  upon  our  mind,  the  more  the  conditions  and  envi¬ 
ronments  of  our  modern  life  force  it  upon  us,  the  more  persist¬ 


ently  we  have  to  assert  that  our  relations  in  all  religious  imt 
ters  are  in  no  way  authoritatively  and  finally  determined  by  «mJ 
portion  of  our  post-Biblical  and  patristic  literature.”  y 

The  notable  achievements  of  the  conference  are- 
its  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book  for  Jewish  worship;  its  successful  ropreseuiu- 
tion  of  J uilaism  at  the  World’s  Parliament  of  ] ;C‘ii 
ions,,  as  described  above;  its  declaration  on  the 
requirements  for  the  admission  of  proselytes;  ami 
more  than  all,  its  uniting  in  one  body  the  Reform 
rabbis  of  the  country.  The  Union  Prayer-Book  is 
used  at  present  (1902)  by  158  congregations,  in  all 
portions  of  the  country,  ha  ving  superseded  most  of 
the  piayer-books  in  use  heretofore.  It  attempts  to 
combine  the  best  elements  of  the  tru¬ 
nnion  ditional  service  with  prayers  express- 
Prayer-  ing  the  aspirations  of  modern  days. 
Book.  In  its  report  to  the  general  meeting 
the  ritual  committee  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  the  work  stated  thus  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  had  guided  it: 

“ Imbued  with  the  earnestness  of  the  task  that  was  laid  upon 
us,  we  endeavored  to  conform  the  ritual  for  these  two  great 
holidays  to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  first  part  of  our  Union 
1  'W-Book,  to  unite  the  soul-stirring  reminiscences  of  the  past 
with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  present,  and  to  enhance  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  service  by  combining  the  two  essential  elements 
the  ancient  time-honored  formulas  with  modem  prayers  and 
meditations  in  the  vernacular.”  ' 

The  declaration  of  the  conference  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  proselytes,  adopted  at  the  New  York  meotiiw 
in  1892,  is  as  follows: 


Resolved  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
assembled  this  day  in  this  city  of  New  York,  considers  it  lawful 
and  proper  for  any  officiating  rabbi,  assisted  by  no  less  than  two 
associates,  and  in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  his  congre¬ 
gation,  to  accept  into  the  sacred  covenant  of  Israel,  and  declare 
fully  affiliated  with  the  congregation  n impair  "i:n  8^  il!lv 
honorable  and  intelligent  person  who  desires  such  affiliation, 
without  any  initiatory  rite,  ceremony,  or  observance  whatever; 
provided  such  person  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  faiil/ 
doctrine,  and  religious  usages  of  Israel ;  that  nothing  deroga¬ 
tory  to  such  person’s  moral  and  mental  character  is  suspected; 
that  it  is  his  or  her  free  will  and  choice  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
Judaism ;  and  that  he  or  she  declare  verbally,  and  in  a  document 
signed  and  sealed  before  such  officiating  rabbi  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  his  or  her  intention  and  firm  resolve— 
ul.  To  worship  the  One  Sole  and  Eternal  God,  and  none  be¬ 
sides  Him. 

“2.  To  be  conscientiously  governed  in  liis  or  her  doinas  and 
omissions  in  life  by  God’s  laws,  ordained  for  the  child  and  im¬ 
age  of  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all,  the  sanctified  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  divine  covenant, 

l3.  To  adhere  in  life  and  death  actively  and  faithfully  to  the 
sacred  cause  and  mission  of  Israel,  as  marked  out  in  Holy  Writ.” 

The  conference  lias  published,  in  addition  to  the 
eleven  year-books  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Union 
Piaycr-Book,  a  Lnion  Hymnal,  and  a  volume  enti¬ 
tled  “Sermons  by  American  Rabbis.”  One-half  of 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  Union  Prayer-Book 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  superannuated 
mimstei s ;  aud  a  number  of  worthy  rabbis,  incapac¬ 
itated  from  active  service  bj-'  age  or  physical  in ti r- 
mity,  have  been  assisted  b}7-  donations  from  this  fund. 

At  present  (1902)  the  conference  has  149  active 
and  four  honorary  members.  Its  constitution  de¬ 
clares  that  “all  active  and  retired  rabbis  of  congre¬ 
gations,  and  professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  shall 
be  eligible  for  membership.”  In  March,  1900,  it 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  founder  and  president,  Isaac 
M.  Wise,  in  whose  honor  the  meeting  at  Buffalo 
in  July  of  that  year  largely  assumed  the  character 
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of  a  memorial  meeting.  At  this  meeting  Joseph 
Silverman  of  New  York,  who  had  been  first  vice- 
president,  was  elected  president  of  the  body. 

B nUiiOG iiAPHY:  Protolwlle der  Erstcn  Rabbinerversammlung 
(Brunswick,  J 844) ;  Protolwlle  and  AMcnst’uchc  dcr  Zwei- 
tai  Rabbincrversammlung ,  Frank fort-on-the-Main,  1845; 
Protolwlle  dcr  Dritten  Versammlung  Dcutscher  Rabbincr, 
Breslau,  1847;  Protolwlle  der  Rabhiner-Konfercuz  Abge- 
haltcn  zu  Philadelphia,  New  York,  1870;  Authentic  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rabbinical  Conference  held  at 
Pittsburg ,  Pa.,  in  Jewish  Reformer ,  New  York,  Jan.  15,  1880 ; 
lost,  Culturgcsch i elite  der  Israclit.cn  in  1S15-1SU5 ,  pp.  284, 
241,  259,  Berlin,  1847,  and  Geschichtc  dcs  Judenthums  und 
Seiner  Sektcn ,  iii.  379-380,  Leipsic,  1859;  idem,  Geschichtc 
des  Judenthums  von  Mendelsohn  bis  auf  die  Neucre 
Zell,  pp.  275  ctseq .,  Berlin,  1870;  Israel  Deutseh,  Zur  Wdr- 
diqung  dcr  Braunschwcigcr  Rabbincrversammlung ,  Leip- 
pic,  1844 ;  and  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
article  as  well  as  the  articles  in  the  Jewish  journals  also  indi¬ 
cated  above;  likewise  the  journal  established  especially  for 
this  purpose,  viz.:  Die  Reform  dcs  Judenthums ,  Organ  far 
die  Rabbincrversammlung  Deutschlands ,  Mannlieim,  1846. 

D.  P. 

Conventions  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Con¬ 
gregations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

The  great  influx  of  Orthodox  Jews— that  is,  of  those 
who  follow  the  rabbinical  ordinances  of  Judaism 
besides  the  prescriptions  of  the  Bible — within  the 
last  twenty -five  years  in  America  has  made  a  union 
imperative. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  congregations  was  made  on  June  8,  1898,  when 
a  convention  met  in  New  York,  in  which  fifty  con¬ 
gregations  were  represented.  II.  Pereira  Mendes 
was  elected  as  president,  and  as  vice-presidents  Ph. 
Klein,  Meldola  de  Sola,  and  II.  W.  Sclineeberger. 
The  following  principles  were  agreed  to; 

"This  conference  of  delegates  from  Jewish  congregations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  convened  to 
advance  the  interests  of  positive  Biblical,  rabbinical,  and  his¬ 
torical  Judaism. 

"We  are  assembled  not  as  a  synod,  and  therefore  we  have 
no  legislative  authority  to  amend  religious  questions,  but  as  a 
representative  body,  which  by  organization  and  co-operation 
will  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  Judaism  in  America. 

"We  favor  the  convening  of  a  Jewish  synod  speciflcally 
authorized  by  congregations  to  meet,  to  be  composed  of  men 
who  must  be  certilied  rabbis,  and  (a)  elders  in  official  position 
(ef.  Num.  xi.  16);  (b)  men  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  and 
known  among  us  (cf.  Deut.  i.  13) ;  (c)  able  men,  God-fearing 
men,  men  of  truth,  hating  profit  (cf.  Ex.  xviii.  21). 

"We  believe  in  the  Divine  revelation  of  the  Bible,  and  we  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Prophets  in  no  way  discountenanced  ceremonial 
duty,  but  only  condemned  the  personal  life  of  those  who  ob¬ 
served  ceremonial  law,  but  disregarded  the  moral.  Ceremonial 
law  is  not  optative ;  it  is  obligatory. 

"  We  affirm  our  adherence  to  the  acknowledged  codes  of  our 
Rabbis  and  the  thirteen  principles  of  Maimonides. 

"  We  believe  that  in  our  dispersion  we  are  to  be  united  with 
our  brethren  of  alien  faith  in  all  that  devolves  upon  men  as 
citizens ;  but  that  religiously,  in  rites,  ceremonies,  ideals,  and 
doctrines,  we  are  separate,  and  must  remain  separate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Divine  declaration  :  k  I  have  separated  you  from 
the  nations  to  be  Mine1  (Lev.  xx.  26). 

"And  further,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  concerning  Juda¬ 
ism,  we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah, 
and  we  protest  against  the  admission  of  proselytes  into  the  fold 
of  Judaism  without 1  milah 1  and  ‘tebilah.1 

"We  protest  against  intermarriage  between  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile  ;  we  protest  against  the  idea  that  we  are  merely  a  religious 
sect,  and  maintain  that  we  are  a  nation,  though  temporarily 
without  a  national  home ;  and 

"  Furthermore,  that  the  restoration  to  Zion  is  the  legitimate 
aspiration  of  scattered  Israel,  in  no  way  conflicting  with  our 
loyalty  to  the  land  in  which  we  dwell  or  may  dwell  at  any 
time. 

It  was  determined  that  the  object  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  be  known  as  the  “Jewish  Congregational 


Union  of  America,”  should  be  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  interests  of  Orthodox  Jews.  Questions  of 
Orthodoxy  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  decided  by  a  sub-committee  of  five. 
II.  Pereira  Mendes  was  elected  permanent  president. 
The  objects  of  local  unions  were  stated  to  be: 

“1.  To  strengthen  congregational  life,  but  not  to  interfere  in 
congregational  autonomy. 

"  2.  To  advance  the  interests  of  local  Judaism  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  on  congregational  membership;  civil 
legislation ;  Jewish  presentations ;  city  religious  work  (mission, 
circuit  preaching);  to  devise  uniform  methods  in  Hebrew  and 
religious  schools ;  a  union  to  send  out  rabbis  for  propaganda 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  convention  held  in  New  York  Dec.  30,  1900, 
under  the  presidency  of  II.  P.  Mendes,  represented 
104  congregations. 

k.  II.  P.  M. 

CONFESSION  OF  SIN  OlTI).— Biblical 
Data  :  The  Scriptures  repeatedly  prescribe  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin  as  a  means  to  expiation  and  atonement. 
“  It  shall  be  that  when  he  is  guilty  of  any  one  of 
these  things,  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned  in 
that  thing  ”  (Lev,  v.  5).  “Aaron  shall  .  .  .  confess 
over  him  [the  scapegoat]  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins”  (ib.  xvi.  21).  “When  a  man  or  woman 
shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit  .  .  .  they 
shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done  ”  (Num. 
v.  6,  7). 

The  effect  of  confession  is  remission.  Thus  the 
Bible  states,  “And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin :  thou 
shalt  not  die”  (II  Sam.  xii.  13).  Eliliu  says,  “God 
looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say,  I  have  sinned,  and 
perverted  that  which  was  right,  and  it  profited  me 
not  [or,  “  I  have  not  been  requited  ”]  : 
Its  Effect.  He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  to 
the  pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the  light  ” 
(Job  xxxiii.  27,  28);  and  Jeremiah  declares,  “The 
Lord  said  to  me  ...  go  and  proclaim  these  words 
toward  the  north,  and  say.  Return,  thou  backsliding 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord;  and  I  will  not  cause  mine 
anger  to  fall  upon  you:  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever.  Only 
acknowledge  thine  iniquity  that  thou  hast  trans¬ 
gressed  against  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  ( Jer.  iii.  11—13). 
Elsewhere  the  prophet  says,  “  Take  with  you  words, 
and  turn  to  the  Lord :  say  unto  him,  Take  away  all 
iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously.  ...  I  will  heal 
their  backslidings,  I  will  love  them  freely  ”  (IIos.  xiv. 
2  et  seq. ;  see  Atonement). 

-  Confession  may  be  individual,  that  of  a  person 
repenting  backslidings ;  or  it  may  be  national,  when 
the  public  at  large  humble  themselves  before  God. 
As  examples  of  the  former  may  be  cited  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  13),  of  Jacob  (ib.  xxxii.  9), 
and  of  David  (II  Bam.  xxiv.  10;  Ps.  xli.  4,  li.  3,  lxix. 
5) ;  of  the  latter,  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (Num.  xiv.  40) ;  in  the  dispersion  (Lev.  xxvi. 
40) ;  at  Mizpah,  when  admonished  b}r  Samuel  (I  Sam. 
vii.  6) ;  and  again  at  Gilgal,  after  choosing  their  first 
king  (ib.  xii.  10).  National  confessions  are  sometimes 
made  through  national  representatives,  as  by  Moses, 
after  the  Israelites  worshiped  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 
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xxxii.  81),  by  the  high  priest  on  Atonement  Day 
(Lev.  xvi.  21),  by  Ezra  (ix.  6,  7,  15),  and  by  Nelie- 
miah  (i.  0,  7 ;  ix.  2,  88-85). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Here  repentance 

is  likened  to  a  door  which,  if  man  opens  only  as 
much  as  the  eye  of  a  needle,  God  opens  as  wide  as 
a  gateway  (Cant.  R,  to  v.  2),  for  whoso  is  willing  to 
cleanse  himself  is  assisted  from  above  (Sliab.  104a; 
Yoma  38b);  and  confession  maybe  said  to  be  the 
opening  wedge,  or  the  hinge  on  which  repentance 
turns.  Accordingly  the  Rabbis  teach  that  Samuel, 
interceding  for  Israel  (I  Sam.  vii.  5  et  seq.),  addressed 
to  God  the  following  argument  in  favor  of  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  salvation:  “Lord  of  the  universe!  Dost  Thou 
ever  require  of  man  more  than  that  he  utter,  ‘  I  have 
sinned  *?  Now,  the  Israelites  do  plead,  ‘We  have 
sinned  *  [ib.  6] :  forgive  them  ”  (Midi*.  Sam.  to  vii. 
6;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  ii.  65d).  Elsewhere  this  doctrine  is 


sinneth,  it  shall  die,”  rabbinical  lore  (with  reference 
to  Ps.  xxv.  8  and  Amos  v.  4)  teaches  that  God  Him¬ 
self  says,  “  Let  him  repent  and  he  shall  be  pardoned  ” 
(Yer.  Mak.  ii.  31d;  Pesik.  xxv.  158b;  compare  So- 
tah  7b;  Sanli.  43b). 

No  formal  confession  is  prescribed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  time  and  circumstances  suggested  the  pen¬ 
itent’s  thoughts  or  utterances  (compare  “Yad,” 
Tefillah,  i.  1;  Kesef  Mislmeli  ad  loc.).  Post- 
Biblical  literature,  however,  contains 
Formula  some  formulas.  Of  these,  that  em- 
in  the  bodying  the  phrase  “I  have  sinned, 
Talmud,  transgressed,  and  rebelled  ”  VlNDn 
'JW21  WlJJ,  seems  to  be  the  oldest, 
having  formed  part  of  the  high  priest’s  confession 
in  the  course  of  the  Temple  service  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Yoma  iii.  8,  iv.  2;  Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii.  1; 
Sifra,  Aliare,  i.  2).  It  is  based  on  similar  expressions 


Jews  Confessing  Their  Sins  on  the  Day  Before  tiie  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

(From  Bodenschatz,  “Kircliliclie  Verfassung,”  174S.) 


presented  in  another  form  (Yalk.,  Ps.  c.  1;  Pesik. 
xxv.  159a).  Citing  the  Scriptural  verse  (Prov. 
xxviii.  13),  “He  that  covcreth  his  sins sliall not  pros¬ 
per  ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall 
have  mercy,”  the  Rabbis  remark,  when  a  man  is 
charged  of  crime  before  a  human  tribunal,  as  long 
as  he  denies  his  guilt  he  has  a  chance  for  escape,  but 
when  he  admits  his  guilt  he  receives  punishment; 
not  so  before  God:  unless  man  confesses,  he  receives 
punishment,  but  when  he  confesses,  he  receives  re¬ 
mission,  provided  he  confesses  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  forsake  his  sins.  According  to  another  Mid- 
rash,  even  Balaam  knew  of  the  insuperable  power 
of  repentance  and  confession  when  he  said  (Num. 
xxii.  34),  “I  have  sinned.”  He  knew  that  nothing 
may  avert  heavenly  visitation  except  repentance, 
and  that  over  one  who  has  sinned  and  then  says, 
4*I  have  sinned,”  the  messenger  of  retribution  has 
no  power  (Tan.,  Balak,  10).  Hence,  although  Solo¬ 
mon  declares,  “Evil  pursueth  sinners”  (Prov.  xiii. 
21);  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  4,  20)  says,  “The  soul  that 


used  in  Biblical  times  (I  Kings  viii.  47;  Ps.  cvi.  6; 
Dan.  ix.  5),  and  is  considered  the  principal  of  all  con¬ 
fessions  (Sifra,  l.c .;  “Yad,”  Teslmbah,  i.  1;  compare 
Pesik.  R.  35,  IGOb).  A  rabbi  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  recommends  the  following  to  be  recited  on  the 
eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement:  “I  confess  all  the 
wrong  I  have  done  before  Thee.  I  have  indeed 
stood  on  the  way  of  evil;  but  as  I  have  done  I  shall 
do  no  more.  May  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God ! 
to  forgive  all  my  errors,  to  remit  all  my  offenses, 
and  to  pardon  all  m3'  transgressions”  (Lev.  R.  iii.  3; 
compare  Yer.  Yoma  viii.  45c).  A  formula  some¬ 
what  older,  used  b}'  some  daily,  and  by  others  onl}r 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  the  following:  “My 
God!  Before  I  was  formed  I  was  worthless,  and 
now  that  I  am  formed  I  am  as  if  not  formed:  I  am 
dust  while  I  live ;  how  much  more  so  shall  I  be  when 
dead.  Behold,  I  am  before  Thee  as  a  vessel  full  of 
shame  and  disgrace.  May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord 
my  God  and  God  of  my  fathers !  that  I  shall  sin  no 
more,  and  what  I  have  sinned  before  Thee  blot  out 
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in  Tliy  abundant  mercy,  but  not  through  sufferings 
and  serious  diseases  ”  (Ber.  17a;  Yoma  87b). 

The  alphabetic  confessions  (“We  have  in- 

(,ulTcd  guilt”;  see  Asuamnu)  and  KOn  hv 

^.^(•‘For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  before 
Thee  ”)  are  first  mentioned  in  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  geonim  of  the  eighth  century,  the  former 
by  Simon  Kahira  (“  ITalakot  Gedolot,” 
Later  ed.  Berlin,  1888,  “Hilkot  Torn  ha- 
Formulas.  Kippurim,”  missing  in  ed.  Warsaw, 
1874),  the  latter  by  Ahai  of  Shablia 
("She’ilt-ot,”  clxvii.).  The  Talmud,  however,  ex¬ 
plicitly  says  (Yoma  87b),  44  When  one  utters  the 
simple  expression,  ‘Verily  we  have  sinned, ’  he 
need  say  no  more  ” ;  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  casuists  (“Hal.  Gedol.”  l.c. ;  44  Yad,”  Teslmbah, 
ii.  8:  Tur  Oral;  Hayyim,  607).  One  nearing  death, 
or  even  when  first  taken  ill,  should  be  exhorted  to 
make  confession  (Sliab.  32a;  Sanh.  vi.  2,  43a  et  seq.), 
as  were  all  those  about  to  be  executed  for  crime  (see 
Atonement;  Capital  Punishment).  If  one  is 
unable  himself  to  frame  a  confession,  he  is  prompted 
to  say,  “May  my  death  prove  an  atonement  for  all 
my  sins”  (Sanh.  l.c.). 

Bibliography  :  Maimonides,  Yad,  Seder  Tcfdlot  Kol  ha- 
Shanah ;  Moses  of  Coucy,  Semau ,  precept  IB;  Isaac  Aboab, 
Mmorat  ha-Maor ,  Ner  v.,  part  i.,  4 ;  Abu  Darham,  Tcfillat 
Yam  ha-Kippurim ;  Lowe  b.  Bezalel,  Netibot k Olam ,  Tesliu- 
hah ,  v.;  L.  Landsluit,  Heggon  Lcb ,  pp.  489  et  seq.;  Baer, 
■Ahodat  Yisrael,  pp.  414  et  seq.;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  ii. 

! |B!)  d  seq.;  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and 
1  lame,  pp.  1B5  ct  seq. 

k.  c.  S.  M. 

- In  Hellenistic  Literature  and  in  tlie  Lit¬ 
urgy:  Ever  since  the  return  from  the  Exile  (see 
Ezra  ix. ;  Dan.  ix.  4-20),  confession  of  sins  has 
formed  an  integral  part  of  prayer,  and  verses  select¬ 
ed  from  such  passages  as  the  penitential  Psalms, 
xxxii.,  Ii.,  lxxxvi.,  were  used  in  the  liturgy.  An 
example  of  elaborate  confession  of  sins,  composed 
in  the  second  century  B.C.,  is  presented  in  the  Apoc 
rypiia  under  the  name  of  44  The  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh,”  and  in  all  probability  it  formed  originally  a 
part  of  aMidrasliic  addition  to  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  19 
(as  may  be  learned  from  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
ii.  22 ;  see  Didascalia).  A  characteristic  feature  of 
this  confession  is  the  reiteration  of  certain  formulas: 
“I  have  sinned,  O  Lord ;  I  have  sinned  ” ;  44  Forgive 
me,  0  Lord,  forgive  me.”  Another  example  of  a 
confession  of  sin  is  contained  in  the  prayer  of 
Asenath,  xii.  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  173): 

“  I  take  refuge  with  Thee,  Lord,  my  God,  from  now ;  to  Thee  I 
cry,  0  Lord,  and  before  Thee  I  confess  my  sins.  Spare  me,  0 
Lord,  spare  me  !  for  I  have  greatly  sinned  ;  I  have  transgressed 
ami  done  evil.  I  have  spoken  harsh  words  before  Thee  that 
should  not  be  spoken.  .  .  .  I  have  sinned  before  Thee,  0  Lord; 
I  have  sinned,  knowingly  and  unknowingly.” 

With  these  words  Asenath  begins  her  prayer  while 
repenting  of  her  idolatrous  life,  thus  offering  to 
proselytes  an  example  of  due  preparation  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Jewish  fold.  Confession  of  sins  pre¬ 
ceded  baptism  (Mark  i.  5;  compare  Sotali  12b) 
mid  was  made  the  condition  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  as  may  be  learned  from  Didaclie 
W  14,  xiv.  1  (compare  James  v.  16). 

The  common  formulas  for  confession  of  sins  in  the 
Christian  Church  being  in  the  main  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Synagogue,  the  conclusion  is  to  be 


drawn  that  they  go  back  to  pre-Talmudic  times. 
The  words  “Forgive,  remit,  pardon,  O  God,  our 
offenses,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  committed 
knowingly  or  in  ignorance,  by  transgression  or 
through  omission,”  in  the  closing  prayer  of  propitia¬ 
tion  in  tlie  liturgy  of  James  (Hammond,  “Eastern 
and  W estern  Liturgies,”  p.  54),  as  well  as  the  formula 
still  found  in  tlie  common  prayer  of  tlie  Episcopal 
Church:  44  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done ;  and  we  have  done  those 
tilings  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,”  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  closing  words  of  the  Atonement- 
Day  confession :  44  O  God  of  forgiveness,  forgive  us, 
pardon  us,  grant  us  remission  .  .  .  for  the  violation 
of  mandatory  and  for  the  violation  of  prohibitive 
precepts,  for  sins  known  or  unknown  to  us.” 

In  the  time  of  Bab  and  Samuel  in  Babylonia  and 
R.  Jolianan  in  Palestine  the  confessions  of  sin  in  the 
Day  of  Atonement  liturgy  was  fixed  by  tradition, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  amoraim  of  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  refer  to  tlie  liturgical 
portions  containing  these  confessions  as  familiar  and 
known  by  their  initial  words  (Yoma  87b).  Tlie 
quotation  of  tlie  confession  of  sins  in  Pesik.  R.  (ed. 
Friedmann,  xxxv.  160b;  see  note)  also  shows  that 
the  whole  portion  of  the  “  Widdui  ”  was  known  and 
familiar  to  all,  and  was  included  in  the  Talmudical 
reference  in  Yoma,  DXDH  DfDK  See  Liturgy. 

The  alphabetical  enumeration  of  sins  in  Ashamnu 
and  ‘Al  Het  may  also  be  traced  to  pre-Talmudic 
times,  as  the  catalogue  of  sins  in  Rom.  i.  29,  witli 

its  number  of  tiventj'-two,  seems  -to  t>e  based  -upon 

an  alphabetical  confession  of  sins  used  in  Paul’s  time 
(see  J.  Rendel  Harris,  44  The  Teaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,”  Baltimore,  1887,  who  refers  to  Shab.  55a: 
“They  that  observe  the  Law  from  Aleph  to  Taw  ”). 

The  confession  of  sins  is  recited  during  bathing 
in  preparation  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  by  the 
bridegroom  before  liis  wedding,  and  by  the  sick 
who  prepares  for  the  approaching  end.  For  a  still 
larger  catalogue  of  sins,  see‘*Kizzur  Sliene  Luhot 
ha-Berit,  Seder  Widdui,”  pp.  126b,  127,  Amsterdam, 
16S3.  K. 

CONFIRMATION-,  THE  RITE  OF:  Solemn 
form  of  initiation  of  the  Jewish  youth  into  their  an¬ 
cestral  faith.  The  rite  is  mentioned  officially  for 
the  first  time  in  an  ordinance  issued  by  the  Jewish 
consistory  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  at  Cassel 
in  1810.  There  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  rabbi 
“  to  prepare  the  young  for  confirmation,  and  person¬ 
ally  to  conduct  the  ceremony.”  At 

Earliest  first  only  boys  were  confirmed,  on  the 

Confir-  Sabbath  of  their  Bar  Mizwaii,  and 

mations.  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
home  or  in  the  schoolroom.  In  Ber¬ 
lin  girls  were  confirmed  for  the  first  time  in  1817,  in 
Hamburg  in  1818.  The  rite  was  at  first  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  synagogue,  because,  like  every  inno¬ 
vation,  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  Gradually, 
however,  it  found  more  favor ;  classes  were  confirmed 
together,  and  confirmation  became  a  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  celebration  at.  the  synagogue.  In  1822  the 
first  class  of  hoys  and  girls  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kley 
at  the  Hamburg  Temple,  and  in  1831  Rabbi  Samuel 
Egers,  one  of  the  most  prominent  rabbis  of  his  time 
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and  a  man  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  began  to  con- 
linn  boys  and  girls  regularly  at-  the  synagogue  of 
Brunswick. 

While  in  the  beginning  some  Sabbath,  frequently 
Sabbath  llaniikkah  or  Passover,  was  selected  for 
confirmation,  it  became  more  and  more  customary, 
following  the  example  of  Egers,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  at  the  synagogue  on  Shebikot,  because 
this  festival  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  rite. 
As  it  celebrated  the  occasion  when  the  Israelites  on 
Sinai,  of  their  own  free  will,  declared  their  intention 
to  accept  the  obligation  of  God’s  Law,  so  those  of 
every  new  generation  should  follow  the  ancient  ex¬ 
ample  and  declare  their  willingness  to  be  faithful  to 
the  religion  transmitted  by  the  Fathers. 

Confirmation  was  introduced  in  Denmark  as  early 
as  1817,  in  Hamburg  1S18,  and  in  Hessen  and  Saxony 
in  1885.  The  Prussian  government,  which  showed 
itself  hostile  to  the  Reform  movement,  prohibited  it 
as  late  as  1836,  as  did  Bavaria  as  late  as  1838.  It  soon 
made  its  way,  however,  into  all  progressive  congre¬ 
gations  of  Germany.  In  1841  it  was  introduced  in 
France,  first  in  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  then  in 
Strasburg  and  Paris,  under  the  name  “initiation 
religieuse.”  The  first  Israelitish  synod  in  1869  at 
Leipsic  adopted  a  report  by  Dr.  Hcrxlieimer  on  re¬ 
ligious  education,  the  thirteenth  section  of  which 
contains  an  elaborate  opinion  on  confirmation,  rec¬ 
ommending  the  same  to  all  Jewish  congregations. 

In  America  the  annual  confirmation  of  boys  and 
girls  was  first  resolved  upon  by  the  congregation  of 
Temple  Emanu-El  of  New  York  on  Oct.  11,  1847  ; 
and  the  first  confirmation  at  that  temple  took  place 
on  Shebu‘ot,  1848.  A  confirmation  had  been  held  two 
years  before  at  the  Anslie  Chesed  Synagogue  of  New 
York.  The  ceremony  has  since  gained  so  firm  a 
foothold  in  America  that  there  is  now  no  progress¬ 
ive  Jewish  congregation  in  which  the  annual  con¬ 
firmation  on  Sliebu'ot  is  not  a  regular  feature  of 
congregational  life  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
ceremonies  of  the  whole  year. 

Grtitz  (“Gesch.”  xi.  374)  blames  Israel  Jacobsolm 
for  having  introduced,  among  many  other  syna¬ 
gogue  reforms,  the  confirmation  of  boys  and  girls, 
which,  he  says,  “has  no  root  in  Juda- 
Objections  ism.”  In  the  opinion  of  reform  Jews 
to  the  Rite,  confirmation,  like  the  organ  and  other 
innovations  traceable  to  non-Jewisli 
associations,  lends  an  impressiveness  to  the  initiation 
of  the  young  into  their  ancestral  religion,  which  the 
bar  mizwali  institution  had  lost,  owing  to  the  un  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  children  with  Hebrew.  Besides, 
there  was  no  provision  for  a  solemn  consecration  of 
the  Jewish  maiden  to  her  religious  duties.  Con¬ 
firmation  was  the  first  step  toward  the  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  woman  as  a  member  of  the  Synagogue. 
While  many  Orthodox  leaders  object  to  confirmation 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Protestant  Church,  where  also  it  is  but  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  and  not  at  all  characteristically  or  typ¬ 
ically  Christian  (see  “Confirmation,”  in  Ilerzog- 
Hauck,  “  Real-Encyc.”),  or  because  it  contradicts 
the  principle  that  the  Israelite  is  pledged  by  the 
covenant  of  Sinai  by  his  birth  (iDiyi 

“IHD  Shebu.  22b),  there  is  nothing  in  the  rite 
which  is  not  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 


spirit  of  Judaism.  It  does  not  mean  initiation 
into  the  faith,  or  admission  into  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  but  is  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  after  having  been  sufficiently 
In  instructed  in  their  duties  as  Jews,  and 
Harmony  being  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for 
with  their  religion,  to  be  resol  ved  to  live  as 
Judaism.  Jews  and  Jewesses.  For  this  purpose, 
after  their  religious  sentiment  has  been 
awakened  and  strengthened,  and  their  minds  have 
been  prepared  for  their  becoming  faithful  members  of 
the  Jewish  congregation,  of  society,  and  of  the  slate, 
confirmation  comes  as  the  solemn  graduation  from 
the  school  of  religious  and  ethical  instruction,  and  is 
intended  to  consecrate  the  young  to  their  duties  as 
Jews.  It  appeals  not  only  to  those  confirmed,  but. 
to  the  entire  congregation,  and  thereby  becomes  for 
all  a  renewal  of  the  Sinai  covenant.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  lasting  effect  it  is  becoming  customary  to 
delay  the  rite  until  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 

With  the  freedom  and  self-government  universally 
prevailing  in  Jewish  congregations,  it  is  natural  that 
tiie  confirmation  services  should  differ  according  to  j 
the  subjective  views  and  to  the  tastes  of  the  rabbis.  ! 
Tims  some  introduce  a  formal  confession  of  faith,  j 
while  others  prefer  a  statement  of  principles.  But 
the  essential  features  are  everywhere  about  the  same, 
and  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  act  is  preceded 
by  a  public  examination  in  the  history,  doctrines, 
and  duties  of  the  Jewish  religion,  held 
Essential  either  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
Features.  tion  or  on  some  day  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  The  sermon  preached 
at  the  exercises  refers  to  the  importance  of  the  epoch 
which  the  young  people  have  reached,  and  closes 
with  an  impressive  address  to  them.  Thereupon 
follows  a  prayer,  either  a  profession  of  faith  ora 
statement  of  principles  ly  members  of  the  class, 
aud  in  conclusion  is  invoked  the  blessing  of  the 
candidates  b}r  the  rabbi.  The  rite  is  accompanied 
by  impressive  music. 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  TFfow.  Zcit.Jlkl.  Thcol.  iii.  6 Sctscq.\ 
Low,  Die  Lebcnmltcr  in  (lev  Jiiclischcn  Littered ur ,  pp.  ~~~ 
ctseq.;  Zunz,  G.  V.  ii.  472;  .Tost,  Neaere  Gesch.  tier  Jutlcn , 
i.  804;  ii.  172;  iii.  17,  47, 1(13 ;  Stein,  Vol1<xlchrei\  vi.  89  ct  *:</., 
viii.  337  ct  seq.;  Vcrhandluntjcn  tier  Erstcn  Israel it  iscliai 
Sun  ode  zn  Leipzig ,  pp.  233-238,  Berlin,  1880;  Year-Book  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Babins ,  1800-01,  pp. 
43-58. 

k.  M.  Lax.— K. 

CONFISCATION  AND  FORFEITURE.— 

1.  Confiscation:  Appropriation  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  public  use  or  treasury.  Confiscation  of 
the  property  of  peaceable  aliens  in  Palestine  who 
belonged  to  a  nation  at  war  with  Israel,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  either  Biblical  or  rabbinical  literature. 
Biblical  history,  on  the  contrary,  records  instances 
where  such  people  as  chose  to  remain  in  Israel's 
midst  were  left  unmolested  in  possession  of  their  es¬ 
tates,  paying  only  the  usual  tribute  to  the  country 
(Josh.  xvii.  13;  Judges  i.  28  et  seq.).  Nor  is  con¬ 
fiscation,  in  the  sense  of  appropriation  to  the  use  ot 
the  state  as  a  judicial  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  law7,  known  in  the  history  of  Israel’s  first  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  case  of  Ahab  and  Nabotli  (I  Rings 
xxi. ;  see  Ahab),  which,  some  cite  in  support  of  tin- 
contrary  view7  (Micliaelis,  “Mosaisclies  Reclit,”  i. 

261;  Mayer,  “Reclite  der  Israeliten,”  i.  218,  iii.  132), 
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is  not,  considered  as  a  criterion  in  rabbinical  law. 
Tradition  asserts  that  Ahab  was  liis  victim’s  cousin, 
[j-o  mon  of  the  brother  of  Naboth’s  father;  and  in 
the  absence  of  nearer  agnates,  he  was  Naboth’s  legal 
heir  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  iv.  6;  Sanh.  48b).  Such  confisca¬ 
tion  came  into  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  the  second 
common  wealth,  and  was  an  importation  from  Persia. 
]u  the  rescript  which  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii  JO-26),  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  proved 
by  E.  Meyer  (“Die  Entstehung  des  Judenthums,” 
pp.  00  et  scq.),  “confiscation  of  goods”  is  decreed  as 
one  of  the  punishments  of  those  who  failed  to  “do 
the  law  of  .  .  .  God  and  the  law  of  the  king.” 
This  decree  was  adopted  by  Ezra;  and  in  a  procla¬ 
mation  subsequently  issued  by  him  he  threatened, 
"Whosoever  would  not  come  within  three  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes  and  the  elders, 
all  his  substance  should  be  forfeited  ”  (Ezra  x.  8). 

There  is,  however,  a  controversy  in  the  Talmud 
as  to  the  right  of  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
executed  criminals,  and  the  decision  is  a  compromise: 
“The  property  of  criminals  executed  by  order  of 
the  king  [for  treason]  lapses  to  the  king ;  but  the 
property  of  those  executed  by  a  verdict  of  a  regular 
court  [for  other  crimes]  descends  to  their  legal  heirs  ” 
(Tosef.,  l.c. ;  Sanh.  l.c. ;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Ebel,  i. 
9;  see  Capital  Punishment).  Private  property 
may  be  seized  for  the  personal  needs  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  king,  or  for  the  advancement  of 
public  safety;  but  for  all  such  property  the  state 
must  remunerate  the  owner  (Sifre,  Deut.  161;  Sanh. 
i.  4;  B.  K.  60b;  “Yad,”  Melakim,  iv.  3  et  seq.).  This 
royal  prerogative  was  greatly  abused  by  some  kings, 
particularly  in  fulfilling  literally  Samuel's  pre¬ 
diction  (I  Sam.  viii.  14):  “He  will  take  your  fields, 
and  your  vineyards,  and  your  olive-yards,  even  the 
best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants  ”  (com¬ 
pare  ib.  xxii.  7;  Ezek.  xlv.  7,  8;  xlvi.  16-18),  which 
probably  suggested  the  comparatively  late  homiletic 
remark,  “  As  soon  as  one  is  promoted  to  leadership  in 
Israel  he  becomes  rich  ”  (Yoma  22b ;  Yalk.,  Sam.  119). 
Rabbinical  law,  therefore,  restricts  this  right  of  con¬ 
fiscation  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  king  and  his 
court  and  army  (Sifre,  Deut.  158  et  seq, ;  Sanh.  ii.  4; 
"Yad,”  l.c.). 

2.  Forfeiture  :  A  penalty  for  misconduct,  crime, 
or  breach  of  duty.  Pentateuclial  and  rabbinical 
laws  prescribe  specified  amounts  as  forfeitures  for 
certain  crimes  or  misdemeanors  (Ex.  xxi.  32;  B. 
Iv.  43a;  Deut.  xxii.  19;  Ivet.  46a;  Deut.  xxii.  29; 
Ket.  33a).  These  will  be  found  detailed  under 
Damage,  Fines  and  Forfeiture,  or  in  the  articles 
treating  of  the  respective  causes. 

Among  the  purely  rabbinical  enactments,  one  pre¬ 
scribes  the  forfeiture  of  rights  where,  through  them, 
injury  may  accrue  to  innocent  parties.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Where  a  bond  bears  a  date  antecedent  to 
fire  day  of  actual  execution,  its  holder  forfeits  the 
right  of  levying  on  the  debtor’s  property,  if  other¬ 
wise  encumbered,  even  where  that  encumbrance 
dates  posteriorly  to  the  delivery  of  the  bond  (Sheb. 
x.  5;  B,  M.  72a;  “  Yad,”  Malveli,  xxiii.  1 ;  Hoshen 
Misli pat,  43,  7).  Also,  where  the  amount  denomi¬ 
nated  in  a  bond  includes  usury,  and  it  can  uot-  he 
ascertained  how  much  of  that  amount  is  principal, 
the  creditor  forfeits  the  principal  as  well  as  the 


usury  (B.  M.  72a;  Yoreli  De‘ah,  161,  11;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  52,  1).  A  forfeiture  of  ten  gold  pieces 
(“zehubim”)  is  also  prescribed  for  depriving  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  privilege  of  discharging  a  religious  duty, 
when  that  person  is  fit  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duty  himself  (B.  K.  91b;  “Yrad,”  Hobel,  vii.  14; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  382,  1). 

j.  sit.  S.  M. 

CONFISCATION  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS: 

The  first  known  decree  directed  against  Hebrew 
literature  is  one  of  the  emperor  J ustinian  (553)  for¬ 
bidding  the  Jews  to  use  “what  is  called  by  them 
‘  The  Second  Edition  ’  ”  ( Seeunda  Editio ,  (kvripuaig). 
Apparently  this  term  was  used  to  designate  the  Mid- 
rasliic,  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
To  what  extent  the  decree  was  enforced  is  not  known. 
Entirely  unauthorized  and  without  definite  purpose 
was  the  action  of  the  Crusaders  six  centuries  later, 
when,  in  their  march  through  Germany,  they  con¬ 
fiscated  all  the  Hebrew  books  they  could  find  in  the 
various  cities,  and  left  behind  them  piles  of  burning 
Talmuds  and  prayer-books  to  mark  their  path. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  France  was  the  center 
of  a  series  of  deliberate  attacks  directed  against  He¬ 
brew  books.  The  typical  order  of  procedure  in 
nearly  all  such  movements  was  as  follows:  the 
bringing  of  charges  against  the  Talmud  by  a  con¬ 
verted  Jew;  the  issuing  by  the  pope  of  a  decree  for 
its  confiscation ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree  by  the 
Inquisition;  a  disputation  of  the  charges,  including 
a  defense  of  the  work  by  the  rabbis ;  finally,  the  con¬ 
demnation  and  public  destruction  of  the  Talmud  by 
burning.  Yery  often  other  books  were  confiscated 
along  with  the  Talmud. 

In  1232  Jewish  scholars  in  France  were  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  consisting  respectively  of 
the  followers  and  opponents  of  Moses  ben  Maimon’s 
philosophy.  Solomon  ben  Abraham 
Con-  of  Montpellier  was  at  the  head  of 
fiscation  in  the  latter — the  Orthodox — party,  and 

France.  looked  upon  his  opponents  as  heretics. 

In  an  evil  moment  he  carried  the  quar¬ 
rel  outside  the  Jewish  ranks,  and  invited  the  Domini¬ 
can  and  Franciscan  inquisitors,  then  busied  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  proceed  against 
Jewish  heretics  also.  In  Provence  his  request  met 
with  an  eager  response;  the  papal  cardinal -legate 
gave  the  command,  and  in  Montpellier  a  house-to- 
house  search  was  made  for  Maimonidean  writings. 
All  such  as  coidd  be  found  were  brought  together, 
and  in  Dec.,  1233,  the  first  public  official  burning  of 
Hebrew  books  took  place. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Solomon  ben  Abraham 
led  to  results  which  he  had  not  expected.  The 
Inquisition  did  not  long  restrict  its  activity  to  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  and  the  Talmud  itself 
soon  became  the  object  of  attack.  A  little  more 
than  a  month  after  the  affair  of  Montpellier  a  public 
burning  of  Talmudic  and  other  kindred  works  was 
held  in  Paris,  at  which  12,000  volumes  were  des¬ 
troyed  together.  In  1239  the  baptized  Jew  Nicho¬ 
las  (Donin)  brought  the  charge  against  the  Talmud 
that  it  insulted  Christianity,  and  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
sent  a  general  order  on  the  subject  to  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  France,  England,  Castile, 
Aragon,  and  Portugal.  He  decreed  that  the  Domin- 
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icans  aiul  Franciscans  confiscate  all  copies  of  the 
Talmvul,  submit  them  to  the  heads  of  the  two  orders 
for  examination,  and,  should  the  charges  prove  to 
be  true,  cause  them  to  be  destroyed  (May,  or  June 
1  1239).  In  Paris  the  decree  met  with  a  ready  response 

from  King  Louis  IX.  and  the  Dominican  Henry  of 
Cologne.  The  Jews  were  forced,  under  threat  of 
death,  to  surrender  their  books;  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  hear  the  defense  of  the  rabbis. 
The  Talmud  was  condemned  to  the  flames;  but  a 
stay  was  secured  and  a  second  hearing  accorded,  in 
which  R.  Jeliiel  of  Paris  headed  the  defense.  The 
Talmud  was,  however,  again  condemned  (1240). 
Three  years  later  the  decree  was  carried  out,  under 
urging  from  the  new  pope,  Innocent  IV.  A  general 
confiscation  took  place  throughout  France,  and  on 
one  day  fourteen  wagon-loads  were  brought  into 
Paris.  Later,  six  more  wagon-loads  were  added,  and 
all  the  books  were  publicly  burned  on  June  17,  1244. 

Similar  confiscations  took  place  in  Home  about  the 


Polish  Bishop  Throwing  Confiscated  Hebrew  Books  into  the 
Flames. 

(From  Jacob  Eimfens  “  Sefer  Shinunush,”  17G2.) 


same  time ;  again  in  Paris,  four  years  later,  under 
the  cardinal -legate  Odo ;  in  Barcelona  and  Tarragona 
under  Pope  Clement  IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  and  the  apostate  Pablo  Cliristiano  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  King  James  of  Aragon,  though  ho  had  at 
one  time  ordered  the  confiscation  of  Nahmanides’ 
writings,  showing  himself  now  somewhat  more  lib¬ 
erally  inclined ;  in  Paris  under  Philip 
From  the  the  Fair,  in  1299,  and  again  in  1309, 
Thirteenth  when  three  wagon-loads  of  books  were 
to  the  burned;  in  Toulouse,  under  the  inquis- 
Sixteenth  itor  Bernard  Gui,  aided  by  officials  of 
Century.  King  Louis  in  1319.  Before  this  last 
burning  t  he  books  were  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  while  royal  officers  proclaimed 
publicly  that  their  condemnation  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
sults  to  Christianity  which  they  contained.  In  1320 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  received  orders  from  Pope 
John  XXII.  to  confiscate  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  in 
his  city.  Finally,  in  Rome  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  1322,  occurred  a  confiscation  and  a  burning 
of  the  Talmud,  accompanied  by  robbery  and  murder 
on  the  part  of  the  mob. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  three  confiscations  were 


ordered:  (1)  of  the  Talmud  in  southern  Frame, 
by  Pope  Alexander  V.,  carried  out  by  the  inquisitor 
Pons  Feugeyron,  1409;  (2)  of  the  Talmud  and  other 
“anti-Christian  writings  like  the  *  Mannar  Jeshuy  »■ 
(Toledo!  Yeshu?)  in  Spain,  by  the  anti-pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XIII.,  1415  (never  carried  into  effect,  owing  to 
the  pope’s  deposition);  (3)  of  ail  Hebrew  books  in 
Portugal,  1497. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  anti-Talmud  move¬ 
ments  occurred  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Two  converts,  the  Dominicans 
Victor  of  Carben  and  Johann  Pfeiferkorn,  brought 
the  customary  charges  against  the  Talmud,  where¬ 
upon  King  Maximilian  in  1509  authorized  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  Hebrew  books  throughout  Germany,  and 
the  destruction  of  such  as  contained  anything  con¬ 
trary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  or  of  Christianity. 
In  Frankfort,  Worms,  Lorcli,  Bingen,  Laufcn,  Ya- 
yence,  and  Deutz  such  confiscations  were  held;  that 
in  Frankfort  taking  place  on  Sept,  28,  when  all  books 
found  in  the  synagogue  were  seized.  A  house-to- 
liouse  search  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  following 
day;  but  the  archbishop  Uriel  of  Gemmingen  for¬ 
bade  this,  and  together  with  several  other  Christians 
who  showed  themselves  friends  to  Jewish  literature, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  emperor  to  order  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  books  to  their  owners.  Later,  this  or¬ 
der  was  revoked  ;  1,500  books  and  manuscripts  were 
again  seized  in  Frankfort  (April  11,  1510).  The 
question  in  general  was  then  submitted  to  the 
scholars  of  Germany  for  decision,  and  men  like 
Reuchlin  gave  their  answer  in  favor  of  the  Talmud 
and  kindred  works,  though  naturally  against  Lip- 
man’s  anti-Christian  writings  and  the  “Toledo! 
Yesliu  ”  (History  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth) 
— works  condemned  by  the  Jews  themselves.  The 
weight  of  opinion,  including  that  of  all  the  large 
universities  except  Heidelberg,  was  against  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  however;  and  Reuchlin  was  charged  with 
heresy.  After  further  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  Reuchlin ’s  case  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  finally  decided  against  him;  but  the  Talmud 
question  seems  to  have  been  dropped  for  a  while. 

The  question  was  reopened  in  Italy  in  1553  by 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  leader  of  the  Italian  Inquisition, 
and  from  this  time  on  down  to  the  nineteenth  century 
the  attacks  on  Hebrew  books  continued  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  usual  apostate  charges  pre¬ 
ceded  the  confiscation  orders  issued  by  Pope  Julius 
III.  in  1553,  and  were  eagerly  carried  out  by  the 
inquisitor-general.  In  Rome  the  “familiars,”  dread 
servants  of  the  Holy  Office,  forced  their  way  into 
synagogues  and  homes,  and  returned 
Action  of  laden  with  booty  to  their  superiors. 

the  In-  A  defense  was  allowed  the  rabbis,  a 
quisition.  formality  the  uselessness  of  which  his¬ 
tory  had  already  made  evident.  On 
an  appointed  day  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  were 
carried  to  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  and  once  again,  as  the 
flames  arose,  Rome  rang  with  mingled  shouts  of  glee 
and  cries  of  anguish  (Sept.,  1553).  And  not  Rome 
alone;  for  the  Inquisition’s  decree  had  reached  ali 
places  where  the  Catholic  Church  was  supreme. 
Barcelona  obeyed  first;  then  Venice,  where  the  apos¬ 
tate  Eleazar  ben  Raphael  wished  to  include  many 
other  books  in  the  condemnation,  and  a  commission 
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II Daily  decided  partially  in  liis  favor.  On  a  Sabbath 
(he  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Judah  Lerma  has 
narrated  that  he  alone  lost  1,500  volumes.  Iiomagna, 
C rhino,  and  Pesaro  held  burnings  before  the  end 
of  the  year ;  and  early  in  1554  books  were  burned 
l,y  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Ancona,  Ferrara,  Man¬ 
tua,  Padua,  Candia  (an  island  belonging  to  Venice), 
and  Ravenna. 

In  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  (“Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum  ”)  published  in  1554  by 
order  of  the  pope,  in  Milan  and  Venice,  the  “Tal- 
muth  ”  appeared  in  the  list  for  the  first  time,  and 
thereafter  was  prohibited  by  the  indexes  published 
in  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  with  the 
modifications,  on  two  occasions,  mentioned  in  the 
article  Censorship.  In  1557  the  baptized  Jew 
Andrea  del  Monte  directed  another  confiscation  in 
Rome,  sparing  not  even  the  prayer-books;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  inquisitor-general  Cardinal 
Ghislieri  ordered  still  another.  In  Milan  the  Span¬ 
ish  general  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordua,  after  re¬ 
sisting  the  Inquisition  for  some  time,  finally  agreed 
that  the  Talmud  should  be  burned,  and  ordered  his 
Spanish  soldiers  to  aid  in  the  work.  Other  books 
were  not  spared,  however,  and  between  10,000  and 
10,000  volumes  formed  a  pyre  over  which  Sextus 
Sinensis  presided  in  April  or  May,  1559.  Other 
confiscations  took  place  in  Cremona  and  Lodi  (July, 
15G6);  Romagna  and  Bologna  (1567);  Vercelli,  in 
Piedmont-Savoy  (1592);  Avignon  and  neighborhood 
(1593) ;  Pavia  and  Lodi  (1597) ;  and  Rome  (1601).  In 
Cremona  and  Lodi,  however,  the  books  were  later 
returned  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Milan 

Meanwhile  Prague  had  become  the  scene  of  vio¬ 
lent  anti-Talmud  movements.  As  early  as  1560  a 
confiscation,  including  even  the  prayer-books,  had 
taken  place  under  the  Dominicans,  but  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  when  appealed  to,  had  ordered  the  re¬ 
tain  of  the  books.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
the  movement  was  carried  on  even  more  energetic¬ 
ally  by  the  Jesuits,  and  on  Dec.  7,  1693,  the  Jesuit 
Father  Wolfgang  Preissler,  charging  that  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  kindred  works  were  dangerous  to  civil  and 
religious  authority,  secured  permission  for  a  con¬ 
fiscation.  A  search  through  the  Jew- 

In  the  ish  sehoolliouse  and  the  synagogues 

Seven-  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  more  than 
teenth  and  200  works.  The  movement  then  spread 
Eighteenth  to  other  parts,  and  after  the  customary 
Centuries,  charges  against  the  Talmud,  a  confis¬ 
cation  took  place  in  Friedeberg  (Neu- 
mark),  but  King  Frederick  I.  ordered  the  return  of 
the  books  seized. 

Fiirt.li,  in  Bavaria,  was  the  scene  of  the  next  con¬ 
fiscation.  A  certain  Mordecai  (Marx)  ben  Moses, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  assuming  the  name 
"Philip  Erust  Cliristfels,”  brought  charges  of  blas¬ 
phemy  against  Jewish  prayer-books  (1702).  -  In  com¬ 
pany  with  several  others  he  visited  some  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  houses  in  Fiirth,  and  seized  eighteen  books. 
Most  of  these  were  prayer-books  of  various  editions, 
hut  among  them  were  also  the  Yorcli  Dc‘ah  and  two 
commentaries  to  the  Earlier  Prophets  (AbravaneFs 
and  the  “Leb  Aharon”).  Cliristfels  made  a  list 
of  the  so-called  blasphemous  words  contained  in 
these  works,  and  this  was  used  at  the  sittings  (March 


27-April  4,  1702)  of  an  inquisition  appointed  by  the 
margrave  Georg  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg-Onolz- 
bach  to  examine  into  the  charges.  The  head  of  the 
commission  was  Rudolf  Martin  Meelfuhrer,  who 
took  during  tiie  trial  a  position  in  regard  to  He¬ 
brew  literature  very  similar  to  that  which  Reuchlin 
had  taken ;  and  the  commission  was  discharged  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  anything.  A  similar  re¬ 
sult  followed  in  1712,  when  the  matter  was  reopened 
in  connection  with  charges  of  blasphemy  brought 
against  a  certain  Elkan  Frankel;  Meelfuhrer,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  into  disfavor  this  time  at  the  court  of 
Georg  Friedrich’s  successor,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  and 
was  charged  with  having  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  Frankel  in  bringing  about  the  discharge  of  the 
former  commission.  About  this  same  time  another 
series  of  house-to-house  searches  was  instituted  in  the 
city  of  Prague  by  a  permanent  Inquisition  commis¬ 
sion  of  Dominicans  which  had  been  established  there. 
Certain  books  were  found  in  the  homes  of  forty-two 
families  and  were  seized  (1711).  Still  another  search 
took  place  twelve  years  later  under  the  Jesuit  Franz 
Haselbauer. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  a  series  of  confisca¬ 
tions  occurred  in  Italy.  The  first  took  place  in  An¬ 
cona  in  1728,  though  the  books  seized  were  after¬ 
ward  returned.  In  1731  the  Dominican  Giovanni 
Antonio  Costanzi  directed  searches  in  all  the  Jewish 
quarters  throughout  the  Papal  States ;  these  searches 
were  repeated  in  1738,  1748,  and  finally  in  1753,  the 
last  by  order  of  Benedict  XIY.,  who  had  learned 
that  books  were  being  smuggled  into  the  ghettos  in 
rolls  of  cloth  and  by  means  of  other  subterfuges. 
In  Rome,  on  a  night  in  April,  after  the  ghetto  gates 
had  been  closed,  officials  entered  houses  previously 
marked  as  suspicious.  Outside,  at  stated  distances 
on  the  streets,  wagons  and  carts  were  stationed  un¬ 
der  escort.  As  the  books  were  taken  from  each 
house  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  sacks  with 
which  each  searching  party  had  been  provided,  the 
sack  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of  two  Christian 
witnesses,  and  a  tag  bearing  the  owner’s  name  was 
attached.  The  books  were  then  conveyed  to  an  ap¬ 
pointed  official ;  and  in  this  way  thirty-eight  carts 
were  filled  from  the  ghetto  of  Rome  alone.  Similar 
confiscations  took  place  in  Lugo  (Ravenna),  Pesaro, 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia;  and  the  next 
year  in  Avignon,  Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  Lille. 

Trouble  arose  next  in  Poland,  consequent  on  the 
Frankist  disturbances  in  1757.  The  charge  was 
made  that  as  a  result  of  Talmudical  teachings  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  blood  of  Christian  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  ceremonies.  All  books  except  the  Bible 
and  the  Zoliar  were  confiscated,  and  about  1,000 
copies  were  thrown  into  a  ditch  and  burned.  The 
search  was  then  continued,  and  repeated  in  Lem¬ 
berg,  but  after  the  leader  of  the  Frankists  had  been 
convicted  of  intrigue  and  deception  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  was  allowed  to  lapse  in  Poland ;  and  though 
severe  edicts  were  yet  to  be  issued  in  Italy  (1775 
and  1793)  the  Napoleonic  era  brought  to  a  general 
close  the  history  of  measures  directed  against  He¬ 
brew  books. 
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G.  W.  P. 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS :  A  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  two  states  with  reference  to  liti¬ 
gation  affecting  private  rights  claimed  to  be  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Mosaic  law  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
a  native  and  a  foreigner  (Ex.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  15, 
16).  In  questions  of  ritual  and  religious  practises 
the  Talmudic  principle  enjoins  obedience  to  local 
custom.  One  who  comes  from  Palestine,  where  the 
second  day  of  the  holidays  is  not  observed,  to  a  land 
where  it  is  observed,  must  follow  the  custom  of  the 
country  wherein  he  has  settled.  If,  however,  his 
intention  is  to  return  to  his  former  abode  in  a  short 
time,  he  must  follow  the  more  rigorous  observance 
of  either  place  (Pes.  50a;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  She- 
bitot  Yomtob,  viii.  20;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Oral;  Hay- 
yim,  468,  3,  4,  and  496,  3). 

In  criminal  cases  the  Jewish  law  has  practically 
abdicated  its  authority  in  favor  of  the 
Criminal  law  of  the  land.  Forty  years  before 
Cases.  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple, 
the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem  adjourned; 
and  since  then  the  Jewish  courts  have  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  cases  involving  capital  punishment  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  8b;  Sanli.  41a,  52b;  “  Yad,”  Sanh.  xiv.  11, 13). 
Nor  are  cases  involving  pecuniary  penalties  ad¬ 
judicated  upon  by  Jewish  courts.  Only  such  cases 
as  occur  frequently  and  involve  actual  loss  to  one 
of  the  parties  may  now  be  judged  by  Jewish  courts; 
but  in  matters  involving  no  actual  loss,  as  the  double 
payment  for  theft,  or  in  matters  that  are  not  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  as  when  one  animal  injures  an¬ 
other,  the  rabbis  of  the  present  day  can  exercise  no 
authority  (B.  Iy.  84b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  v.  8  et  seq.  ; 
Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,  1  et  seq.). 

In  civil  cases  the  following  rules  were  established 
by  the  Rabbis. 

1.  In  suits  between  two  Israelites  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made  governs,  or,  if 
the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  contract,  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  case  is  tried  rules  (B.  M.  83a ; 
Ket.  110b;  “Yad,”  Ishut,  xxiii.  12;  Hoslien  Mishpat, 
42,  14,  15  ;  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  117,  19,  Isserles’  gloss). 

2.  In  suits  between  non -Jews  the  law  of  the  land 
or  the  Jewish  law — to  whichever  the  parties  submit 
themselves — governs  (“Yad,”  Melakim,  x.  12). 

3.  In  matters  between  a  Jew  and  a  non -Jew  the 
suit  is  decided  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  or 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  that  system  being 
chosen  which  favors  the  Jew.  In  each  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  non-Jew  should  be  informed  b}r  what  sys¬ 
tem  lie  was  judged  (B.  Iy.  113a;  Maimonides,  ib. ). 

If  the  non-Jew  observes  the  general  laws  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  religion  (“ger  tosliab,”  Lev.  xxv.  35,  and 
elsewhere),  the  law  of  the  land  must  govern  (Mai¬ 
monides,  z7;.).  A  non-Jew  who  sells  a  promissory 
note  to  a  Jew  can  not  afterward  absolve  the  debtor, 
although  the  Jewish  law  permits  it;  for  the  law  of 


the  land  governs.  If  a  Jew  sells  a  promissory  note 
to  a  non-Jew,  it  is  as  if  ho  sold  it  to  a  Jew ;  and  the 
Jewish  law  holds  sway  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  Ixvi.  25). 
See  Assignment. 

4.  Documents  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  promissory 
notes,  prepared  in  non-Jewish  courts  and  signed  by 
non- Jews,  are  valid.  Documents  of  gift  or  of  the 
admission  of  a  debt,  where  actual  delivery  of  money 
did  not  accompany  the  act,  are  not  valid  (Git.  10b; 
“  Yad,”  Mai  well,  xxvii.  1;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  68,  1). 

'Where  there  is  a  decree  of  the  govern- 
Civil  Cases,  ment  ordering  the  record  of  all  nego¬ 
tiations,  all  documents  prepared  in 
non- Jewish  courts  are  valid  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  l.c., 
Isserles’  gloss). 

5.  It  is  forbidden  by  Jewish  law  to  litigate  a  suit 
between  two  Israelites  before  a  non-Jewish  court, 
even  when  both  parties  desire  it  (Git.  88b;  “Yad,” 
Sanh.  xxvi.  7 ;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  xxvi.  1).  If  one  of 
the  parties  refuses  to  appear  before  a  Jewish  court, 
the  other  must  first  summon  him  through  the  Jew¬ 
ish  court;  and  if  he  does  not  heed  the  summons, 
permission  will  be  granted  to  him  to  sue  the  defend¬ 
ant  before  a  non-Jewish  court  (Maimonides  ib. ;  IIo- 
slien  Mishpat,  ib.). 

6.  Referring  to  the  Persian  law,  the  amora  Samuel 
said :  an  NITD^DT  son  (“  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
law,”  Git.  10b;  B.  Iy.  113a).  This  dictum  is  partic¬ 
ularly  applied  to  cases  between  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
Although  according  to  the  Jewish  law  three  years’ 
uninterrupted  possession  of  real  estate  (“  Hazakah  ”) 
establishes  one’s  right  to  land,  in  Persia,  where  forty 
years  of  uninterrupted  possession  was  necessary,  the 
same  Law  held  good  also  for  the  Jews  of  that  land 
(B.  B.  55a;  see  Rash  barn’s  commentaiy).  This 
principle  has  been  accepted  as  valid  by  all  well- 
regulated  governments  in  cases  of  taxes  or  of  other 
regulations  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
(“Yad,”  Gezelah  we-Abedali,  v.  11-18;  Hoslien 
Mishpat,  369,  6-11),  Where,  however,  the  case  does 
not  affect  the  community,  and  the  government  de¬ 
rives  no  special  benefit  from  it— where  the  law  of 
the  land  is  that  the  husband  does  not  inherit  from 
his  wife — the  Jewish  law  predominates;  and  the 
wife’s  relatives  have  no  claim  on  her  property,  if 
she  dies  during  the  life  of  her  husband  (Hoslien  Mish¬ 
pat,  l.c.,  Isserles’  gloss;  see  “Pithe  Teshubah”  ad 
loc.  §  3,  and  to  248,  §  2;  “Hatliam  Sofer,  Hoslien 
Mishpat,”  172).  Of  course,  this  could  be  the  case 
only  in  those  countries  where  Jewish  autonomy  is 
recognized  in  cases  of  inheritance.  It  is  not  the  case 
in  England,  America,  or  western  European  states, 
for  example. 

The  tendency  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  later  codes 
is  generally  toward  submission  to  the  law  of  the 
land  in  all  civil  cases,  when  such  law  is  humane  and 
the  JeAvs  are  allowed  an  equal  hearing  in  the  courts 
with  non- Jews.  The  fact  that  now  the  Jewish  cou  rt 
has  almost  entirely  lost  its  power,  and  the  Rabbis, 
e\ren  those  of  the  most  Orthodox  wing,  raise  no 
objection  against  those  who  resort  to  non-Jewish 
courts,  upon  whom  Maimonides  and  his  followers 
liaAm  pronounced  the  ban  of  excommunication  (see 
Midi*.  Tan.,  Mishpatim,  10;  “Yad,”  Sanh.  xxvi.  7), 
proves  that  this  is  the  tendency  in  the  progress  of 
the  JeAvish  Law.  In  civil  cases,  therefore,  the  Lav 
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of  flic  land,  even  when  in  conflict  with  the  Jewish 
]!tw,  is  now  tacitly  recognized  by  all  as  binding. 

The  question  was  frequently  raised  whether  mar- 
rijige  and  divorce  are  religious  acts,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law  and  custom  ; 
or  whether  they  may  also  be  included  under  civil 
laws  generally  and  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
S(ate;  or  whether  they  are  partly  religious  and 
partly  civil  in  their  character.  This  question  was 
discussed  in  periodicals  and  in  books  and  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conferences  of  rabbis  held  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  but  no  uniform  law  has  as  yet  been 
established  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables,  convened  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  in  1806  in  Paris,  among  other  matters  brought 
before  it,  had  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  civil  and  the  Jewish 
Marriage  law  in  matters  pertaining  to  marriage 
Laws.  and  divorce.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted,  and  were  later 
(1807)  confirmed  by  the  Sanhedrin,  two-thirds  of 
which  consisted  of  rabbis  and  one-third  of  laymen : 
"That  intermarriages  between  Jews  and  Christians 
were  to  be  considered  binding,  and,  although  they 
were  not  attended  by  any  religious  forms,  yet  no 

religious  interdict  could  be  passed  upon  them;  .  .  . 

that  divorce  by  the  Jewish  law  was  effective  only 
when  preceded  by  that  of  the  civil  authorities; 
that  marriage  likewise  must  be  considered  a  civil 
contract  first”  (Graetz,  “Hist,  of  the  Jews,”  Amer¬ 
ican  ed.,  v.  497). 

The  rabbinical  conference  held  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  in  1S44,  resolved  “  that  the  intermarriage 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  and,  in  general,  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  Jews  with  adherents  of  any  of  the  mono¬ 
theistic  religions,  is  not  forbidden,  provided  that 
the  parents  are  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  state  to 
bring  up  in  the  Jewish  faith  the  offspring  of  such 
marriage.”  This  resolution  entirely  abandons  the 
Talmudic  standpoint  ;  and  when  it  was  brought  up 
for  ratification  before  the  second  rabbinical  conven¬ 
tion  at  Augsburg,  even  Aub  and  Geiger,  the  most 
pronounced  advocates  of  Reform  present  at  that 
convention,  agreed  to  have  it  tabled. 

The  second  Israelitish  synod,  held  at  Augsburg  in 
1871,  passed  the  following  resolution  concerning 
civil  marriages:  “Civil  marriage  has,  according  to 
the  view  of  Judaism,  perfect  validity  or  sanction ; 
provided  that  the  Mosaic  law  of  prohibited  degrees 
{£.{].>  marriage  between  aunt  and  nephew)  is  not 
violated.  The  religious  solemnization,  however,  is 
required  as  a  consecration  befitting  the  dignity  of 
marriage.” 

The  question  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by 
the  death  of  the  husband,  which  has  been  dealt 
with  so  minutely  by  the  Rabbis  (see  *  Agunaii),  espe- 
cially  where  evidence  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  deceased,  has  also  been  acted  upon 
by  modern  conferences.  The  rabbinical  conference 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1869  and  the  Augsburg  synod 
of  1871  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  “the 
final  decision  of  the  courts  concerning  the  identity 
of  a  dead  person,  and  a  judicial  decision  declaring  a 
lost  person  to  be  dead,  have  also  sanction  for  ritual 
eases.” 

In  cases  of  divorce  the  question  assumes  a  still 
IV.— 15 


more  serious  aspect ;  and  the  discussions  for  the  last 
century  on  this  subject  have  grown  very  bitter.  Al¬ 
though  the  Jewish  authorities  readily  submitted  to 
the  non-Jewish  courts  questions  affect- 
Divorce  ing  civil  rights  and  contracts,  they 
Laws.  refused  to  recognize  their  authority 
in  matters  of  divorce  (Git.  88b).  In 
the  seventh  century  of  the  common  era,  when  Jew¬ 
ish  women  sought  to  obtain  bills  of  divorce  from 
their  husbands  in  the  Mohammedan  courts,  the  geo- 
nim  Hunai  and  Mar-Raba  introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce  so  as  to  prevent 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  by  making  these 
appeals  unnecessary  (Graetz,  l.c.  iii.  92). 

In  more  modern  times,  when  the  autonomy  of  the 
Jewish  courts  was  entirely  abolished  in  most  of  the 
European  countries,  the  question  assumed  greater 
importance,  and  was  discussed  more  minutely  by 
rabbis.  In  most  civilized  countries — even  where  the 
rabbis  have  the  right  to  perform  marriage  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  state  would  recognize  their  act  as 
valid— they  have  no  authority  to  enforce  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  when  it  is  required  by  Jewish  law, 
or  to  conduct  the  ceremony  of  a  ritual  Get  or  Bill 
of  Divorce,  so  long  as  the  marriage  has  not  been 
duly  dissolved  by  the  competent  courts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  modern  Re¬ 
form  rabbis  is  to  look  upon  divorce  as  a  civil  act,  and 
thus  to  submit  entirely  to  the  laws  of  the  country; 
the  ritual  get  is  thus  considered  superfluous.  While 
the  German  rabbis,  in  their  various  conventions,  did 
not  pass  any  definite  resolutions  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  American  rabbis  in  the  Philadelphia  con¬ 
ference  of  1869  passed  the  following  resolution: 


“  The  dissolution  of  marriage  is,  on  Mosaic  and  rabbinical 
grounds,  a  civil  act  only,  which  never  received  religious  con¬ 
secration.  It  is  to  be  recognized,  therefore,  as  an  act  emana¬ 
ting  altogether  from  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  state.  The 
so-called  ritual  get  is  in  all  cases  declared  null  and  void.  The 
dissolution  of  marriage,  pronounced  by  a  civil  court,  is  also 
fully  valid  in  the  eyes  of  Judaism,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  judicial  documents  that  both  parties  consented  to  the  di¬ 
vorce.  W  here,  however,  the  court  issues  a  decree  against  one  or 
the  other  party,  by  constraint,  Judaism  recognizes  the  validity 
of  the  divorce  only  when  the  cause  assigned  is  sufficient  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  that  the  officiating  rabbi,  in  rendering  a  de¬ 
cision,  obtain  the  concurrence  of  competent  colleagues.” 


By  this  resolution  the  Jewish  law  of  divorce  is 
entirely  abrogated,  and  the  law  of  the  land  takes 
precedence. 

The  great  majority  of  Jews,  however,  have  not 
accepted  these  regulations,  and  still  cling  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  In  cases  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce,  they  still  endeavor  to  maintain 
the& autonomy  of  the  Jewish  law;  and  no  conserv¬ 
ative  rabbi  will  sanction  the  second  marriage  of 
a  woman  who  has  obtained  her  divorce  through  a 
non-Jewish  court,  unless  she  has  also  obtained  a 
ritual  get.  In  order  not  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  state,  many  rabbis  are 
careful  not  to  grant  a  get  unless  the  courts  of  the 
land  have  previously  sanctioned  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage. 


Bibliography:  Mielziner,  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  arid 
Divorce ,  Cincinnati,  1SS1 ;  Holdheim,  Die  Autonomic  der 
Bobbin  eiu  Schwerin,  1843:  idem,  Ma'am ar  ha- IshuU  Berlin, 
1861-  Verhandlungen  der  Zweiten  Israehtisehen  Synode 
zu  Augsburg ,  ib.  1873;  Rabbinowicz,  Einleitung  in  die 
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Gcactzyebung  und  die  Medic-in  des  Thalmuds  (Mayer’s 

transl.),  Treves,  1881;  Amram,  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce , 

Philadelphia,  1896. 

E-  c.  J.  H.  C. 

CONFLICT  OF  OPINION  (Hebrew,  Mahlo- 
ket;  Aramaic,  Pelug-ta):  Rarely  did  an  opinion 
expressed  by  one  of  tlie  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  pass 
unchallenged.  In  questions  involving  logical  rea¬ 
soning,  or  the  interpretation  of  some  ^Biblical  pas¬ 
sage,  or  an  opinion  of  an  earlier  authority,  there 
were  conflicts  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Talmud.  The  conflicting  opinions  were  usually 
represented  by  different  schools;  for  example,  those 
of  Shammai  and  Ilillel,  Rab  and  Samuel,  Abaye 
and  Raba.  In  fact,  most  of  the  rabbis  of  the 
Talmud,  from  the  earliest  tannaim  to  the  latest 
amoraim,  can  be  grouped  into  antagonistic  couples, 
one  in  opposition  to  the  other. 

Just  as  a  tanna  could  not  express  an  opinion 
which  was  in  conflict  with  a  Biblical  passage,  so  an 
amora  could  not  contradict  a  Mishnah  or  a  generally 
accepted  Baraita,  unless  he  was  able  to  produce  an¬ 
other  Mishnah  or  Baraita  to  support  his  view.  Nor 
could  an  amora  express  an  opinion  which  was  in 
conflict  with  an  accepted  decision  or  principle  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  earlier  leading  amora  (Bezah  9a,  and 
Raslii  ad  loc .).  Otherwise,  every  rabbi  had  a  right 
to  his  opinion,  even  though  it  conflicted  with  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  (B  K 
43b). 

Scattered  throughout  the  Talmud  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  rules  by  which  the  Rabbis  were  guided  in  de¬ 
ciding  cases  of  conflicting  opinions.  When  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  conflicted  with  that  of  the 
majority,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed  (Ber. 

9a  et  ad.).  If  one  Mislmali  records  a  conflict  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  two  tannaim,  and  a  subse- 
Rules  of  quent  Mishnah  in  the  same  book  re- 
Decision.  cords  the  opinion  of  only  one  without 
mentioning  any  name  (Setam),  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  latter  Mishnah  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  (Yeb.  42b).  In  laws  concerning  mourning, 
the  more  lenient  opinion  is  usually  observed  (M.  if! 
18a).  With  a  few  exceptions,  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  school  of  Hillel  prevails  against  an  opinion 
by  the  school  of  Shammai  (‘Er.  13b).  Because  Eli- 
ezer  ben  Hyrcanus  was  under  the  ban  (B.  M.  59b; 
Shab.  130b),  decisions  were  not,  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  i  endered  in  accordance  with  his  opinions. 
Decisions  are  always  in  accordance  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  except  in  three  cases 
(Git.  38a),  and  of  Rabbi  (Judah  the  Patriarch),  when 
in  conflict  with  any  other  tanna.  In  questions  in¬ 
volving  logical  reasoning,  the  decision  is  never  ren¬ 
dered  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  R.  MeiT 
when  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
because  his  reasoning  was  too  subtle  (‘Er.  13b;  com¬ 
pare  Ket.  57a). 

In  conflicts  of  opinion  between  amoraim  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  were  employed.  In  matters  of  civil 
law  the  opinion  of  Rab  prevails  against  the  opinion 
of  Samuel;  in  religious  laws  the  reverse  is  the  case 
(Bek.  49b).  The  same  rule  applies  to  conflicts  of 
opinion  between  Rab  Nahman  and  Rab  Sheshet. 
With  the  exception  of  six  cases,  decisions  are  al¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Raba  when 


in  conflict  with  Abaye  (B.  M.  22b).  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  Rabbali  generally  prevails  against  that  of 
Rab  Judah  or  Rab  Joseph  (Git.  74b).  In  rabbinical 
institutions  the  more  lenient  opinion  is  followed 
(Yer.  Git.  i.  2).  In  a  conflict  between  earlier  and 
later  authorities  (those  coming  after  the  period  of 
Abaye  and  Raba)  the  opinion  of  the  later  takes 
precedence  (see  Aslieri  to  Sanli.  iv.  6;  comnare  rf 
B.  142b).  1 

These  rules  were  followed  by  the  various  codi¬ 
fies  of  the  Jewish  law.  Although  the  law  is  now 
Axed  in  the  codes  of  Maimonides  and  Caro,  many  of 
these  rules  have  still  their  application,  especially 
the  one  last  mentioned,  for  it  is  considered  that  the 
later  rabbis,  who  knew  of  the  opinions  advanced  by 
their  predecessors,  were  in  a  better  position  to  de¬ 
cide  correctly  (compare  Aharonim ;  Amora;  Au¬ 
thority  ;  Laws,  Codification  of. 

Bibliography:  Hcbo'  ha-Talmud,  ascribed  to  Samuel  lia- 
Napd,  appended  to  Bcrahot  in  most  editions  of  the  Talmud  • 
Mielziner,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud,  Cincinnati,  1894  ’ 

L-  G-  J.  II.  G. 


CONFLICT  OF  PASSAGES.  See  Herme¬ 
neutics. 

CONFORTE  or  CONFORTI,  DAVID:  He¬ 
brew  literary  historian ;  born  in  Salonica  about  1618; 
died  about  1685.  Conforte  came  of  a  family  of 
scholars.  His  early  instructors  were  R.  Israel  Zebi, 
R.  J udali  Girasi,  and  R.  Baruch  Angel.  As  a  young 
man  he  studied  the  Cabala  under  R.  Jefeth  the 
Egyptian,  and  philosophy  under  R.  Levi  Pasriel. 
His  chief  teachers,  however,  were  Mordecai  Kalai 
and  Daniel  Estroza.  Conforte  married  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Menalic m  de  Lonsano.  He  journeyed 
twice  to  Palestine,  once  in  1644,  alone,  and  a  second 
time  in  1652,  when,  together  with  his  family,  lie 
settled  in  Jerusalem,  founding  there  a  bet  ha-mid¬ 
rash.  In  1671,  however,  lie  was  in  Egypt,  where  he 
occupied  the  position  of  dayyan.  IIe7s  also  known 
to  have  been  in  Smyrna. 

His  chief  work  is  a  literary  chronicle  now  known 
by  the  title  Iyorc  ha-Dorot,  ”  which  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  teachers  and  writers  from  the  close 
of  the  Talmud  up  to  his  own  day.  This  chronicle 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  two  of  which, 
referring  to  the  time  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  are  very  short.  The  third 
part  is  divided  into  eleven  generations,  and  is  not 
systematically  arranged.  Conforte  used  all  the 
earlier  historical  works,  such  as  Abraham  ibn  Dai  id's 
“Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,  ”  Zacuto’s  “Yuhasin,”  and 
Yahyali’s  “Shalshelet  lia-Kabbalah,”  especially  the 
first  mentioned,  from  which  he  cites  whole  passages. 
He  also  gathered  material  from  various  printed  and 
manuscript  responsa,  and  was  the  first  to  collect  the 
names  mentioned  in  these  works.  His  chronicle  is 
valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  in 
Turkey,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  near  East.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  was  composed  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  1683, 
if  Cassel’s  conjecture  be  correct.  Conforte  was  a 
mere  compiler,  and  at  times  his  data  are  contradict¬ 
ory.  The  original  manuscript  was  brought  from 
Egypt  fiy  JT  David  Ashkenazi  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
to  judge  from  a  note  in  his  preface,  gave  it  the  title 
“Iyore  ha-Dorot,”  and  had  it  printed  in  Venice  in 
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1746,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author. 
This  poor  edition  has  been  critically  reedited,  and 
supplied  with  notes  and  index,  by  David  Cassel  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1846),  who  follows  the  pagination  of  the  first 
edition.  Conforte  also  wrote  a  volume  of  responsa, 
of  the  fate  of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known. 

Gabriel  Confoto,  a  Turkish  Talmudist  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  responsa  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  probably  a  son  of  David  Con- 
forte. 

Bibliography  :  Gasset’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Conforte’s 

Knrc  hci-Dorot ;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gcdnlc  Yisracl,  p. 

9L ;  Azulai,  Sliem  ha-Gcclolim ,  i.,  No.  45;  De-Rossi  Ham- 

herder,  Historischcs  WOrterhuch ,  p.  86;  Michael,  Or  ha- 

Jkuiuirn ,  No.  771. 

‘  G. 

CONGREGATION:  1.  An  assembly  convoked 
for  a  certain  time  and  purpose  (^np  =  ekk/j/gici,  I 
Kings  viii.  65;  Joel  ii.  16;  Ps.  xl.  10.  For  D^npD 
and  n^npD  in  Ps.  xxvi.  12,  lx  viii.  26,  “assemblies” 
would  be  more  correct  than  “  congregations  ”  [A.  V.] ; 
and  "j'Hy'iD  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  4  should  be  rendered  “sjm- 
agogues,”  not  “congregations,”  as  in  A.  V.). 

2.  A  single  community  (rny  =  Gvvayoy?),  Num. 
xxxv.  23  et  seq.). 

3.  The  whole  body  of  Israel,  called  ”  ^np  (“the 

congregation  of  the  Lord,”  Deut.  xxiii.  1  etseq . ;  R.V. 
•’ assembly”  is  incorrect);  «  my,  Num.  xxvii.  17; 
!>saB”  mj/=“the  congregation  of  Israel,”  Ex.  xii. 
3:  DU  my  =  “  the  congregation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  Ex.  xvi.  1;  my  ^np  =  “the 

assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,”  Ex.  xii.  6 
and  Num.  xiv.  5;  or  simply  ^npn  and  myn  used 
indifferently,  Lev.  iv.  13  et  seq. ;  Prov.  v.  14,  where 
my  is  preferably  translated  by  LXX.  Gwayoy >/,  and 
fop,  £KK?i?]Gta.  To  this  must  be  added  ipy  ntap  = 
“the  congregation  of  Jacob,”  Deut.  xxxiii.  4  (II. 
V.  “  assembly  ” ;  LXX.  cvvayayalc,  plural ;  so  also 
Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxiv.  23). 

From  the  Apocryphal  and  other  Hellenistic  wri¬ 
tings  (see  Ecclus.  xxiv.  2,  xliv.  15,  1.  13  etseq.;  I 
Macc.  ii.  56,  iii.  13,  etc.),  and  the  inscriptions  in 
Sclii'irer  (“Gesch.  des  Jtidisclien  Yolkes,”  ii.  432 
(t  seq.,  iii.  40-46),  it  appears  that  “ synagogue ” 
=  Gwayuy?/  was  the  name,  corresponding  to  riD73, 
Ammean  xnfcyDD,  given  to  the  Jewish  congregation 
as  a  community,  as  well  as  to  the  place  of  worship ; 
while  the  name  suK/jjGia  ( rov  Qeov,  or  K vpiov  =  ”  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Lord  ”  ;  hence  Kvpcan ?/  [okm]  =  “  church”) 
was  chosen  to  designate  the  assembly  of  worshipers. 

It  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Paul  that  ekkajj- 
aia  (=  “  church  ”)  became  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
Christian  communities,  while  “synagogue”  became 
that  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  and  for  some  time, 
aho,  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  congregations  (compare 
Sohurer,  l.c.).  See  Community,  Organization  of; 
Mixyan;  Synagogue. 

K. 

CONGRESS  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN:  One 

°f  the  denominational  congresses  of  the  World’s 
Parliament  of  Religions,  held  at  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  1893.  It  was  the  first  dele¬ 
gate  body  of  Jewish  women  ever  called  together. 
There  were  present  93  delegates  from  29  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  congress  was  organized  by 
(Mrs.  Henry)  Hannah  G.  Solomon,  chairman,  as¬ 


sisted  by  Miss  Sadie  American,  secretary,  and  a 
committee  of  25  other  Chicago  women.  Its  sessions 
were  held  Sept.  4-7,  inclusive.  Papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  setting  forth  the  work  and  thought  of  Jew¬ 
ish  women  in  philanthropy  and  religion.  At  the  final 
session  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization  of  Jewish 
women,  to  be  called  the  “National  Council  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Women”  (see  Council  of  Jewish  Women). 
As  a  souvenir  of  the  congress,  there  was  issued  a 
“Collection  of  Traditional  Jewish  Melodies,”  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  by  the  cantors  William  Sparger 
of  New  York  and  Alois  Kaiser  of  Baltimore,  with 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  of  Washington. 

Bibliography:  Papers  of  the  Jewish  Women's  Congress 

(Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America),  1S94. 

a.  S.  A. 

CONIGLIANI,  CARLO:  Italian  jurist  and 
political  economist;  born  at  Modena  June  25,  1868; 
died  there  Dec.  6,  1901.  After  studying  law  at 
Modena,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1889,  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  Padua  and 
London  for  further  study.  On  his  return  to  Modena 
he  became  lecturer  at  the  university,  being  made 
instructor  in  finance  in  1892.  In  1898  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  on  the  faculty  of  law. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  had 
been  named  for  the  full  professorship.  Conigliani 
was  an  earnest  student  of  economics,  being  attracted 
especially  to  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  masses.  When  Minister  Wollemborg 
was  planning  in  1901  a  thorough  reform  of  taxation, 
with  the  object  of  relieving  the  poorer  classes,  he 
called  Conigliani  into  the  ministry  of  finance  as  sci¬ 
entific  adviser,  to  help  him  in  elaborating  his  meas¬ 
ures.  Conigliani  was  also  interested  in  Jewish  com¬ 
munal  affairs,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Modena. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  short  life  he  was  the 
enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Zionists  in  Italy.  He 
founded  in  1901  “  L’ldea  Sionista  ”  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  views,  and  acted  as  its  editor  until  his 
death. 

His  works  include:  “Teoria  degli  Effetti  Eco- 
nomic-i  delle  Imposte,”  Milan,  1890;  “Un  Nuovo 
Sistemadi  Tariff e  Ferro viarie,”  Florence,  1890;  “Le 
Basi  Subbiettive  dello  Scambio,”  Padua,  1890;  “Le 
Dottrine  Monetarie  in  Francia  nel  Medio  Evo  ”  Mo¬ 
dena,  1892;  “IPronostici  del  Futuro  Sociale  ”  and 
“Per  rimposta  Proggessiva, ”  Turin,  1896;  “La  Ri- 
forma  delle  Leggi  sui  Tributi  Locali,  Studi  e  Pro- 
poste,”  Modena,  1S98;  “Ueber  das  Hansiergewerbe 
in  Italien ”  (with  Ugo  Rabbeno);  “Gladstone  e  la 
Finanza  Inglese,”  Turin,  1898;  and  many  shorter 
articles  contributed  to  “Riforma  Sociale,”  “Critica 
Sociale,”  “Ri vista  Popolare,”  and  “Giornale  degli 
Economists  ” 

Bibliography:  L' Idea  Sionista,  Jan.  6, 1902. 

s.  I.  E. 

CONITZ.  See  Konitz. 

CONJUGATION.  See  Verb. 

CONJUNCTIVE.  See  Accents  in  Hebrew. 

CONNECTICUT  :  One  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
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Union.  The  first  mention  of  a  Jew  in  Connecticut 
is  apparently  that  of  a  certain  “  David  the  Jew  ”  in 
the  Colonial  Records,  under  date  of  Nov.  9,  1659 
(i.  343);  the  records  further  show  that  a  Jacob  Lu- 
cena  was  fined  £*20  in  1670,  probably  for  Sabbath- 
breaking,  since  the  court,  “considering  he  was  a 
Jew,”  reduced  his  fine  to  £10,  and  later,  upon  pe¬ 
tition  of  Asser  Levy,  to  £5  (Huhner,  in  “Pub.  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  8,  pp.  21  et  seq.). 

In  a  short  history  of  the  New  Haven  congrega¬ 
tion,  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  tem¬ 
ple.  and  pnOllslied  In  tlie  local  press  of  March,  1S9C, 

it  is  stated  that  about  six  Jewish  families  settled  in 
New  Haven  as  earhr  as  1770.  According  to  the  re¬ 
cently  (1901)  published  diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  this 
statement  is  inaccurate.  Stiles  was  born  in  New 
Haven  in  1727,  continuing  his  residence  there  till  his 
removal  to  Newport  in  1755.  In  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  New  Haven  in  1772  he  makes  this  assertion : 
“The  summer  pasta  family  of  Jews  settled  here,  the 
first  real  Jews  (except  the  two  brothers  Pintos,  who 
renounced  Judaism  and  all  religion)  that  settled  in 
New  Haven .  ”  He  adds  that  they  were  “10  or  8  Souls 
Jews,  with  six  or  8  Negroes.  Last  Saturday  they 
kept  holy  .  .  .  the  Family  were  worshipping  by 
themselves  in  a  Room  in  which  were  Lights  and  a 
suspended  Lamp.  This  is  the  first  Jewish  Worship 
in  New  Haven  ”  (“  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,”  i.  283).  It 
is  quite  probable  that  of  the  Jews  who  came  to 
Connecticut  up  to  the  year  1840  the  greater  number 
left  the  state,  the  others  amalgamating  with  the 
families  of  other  faiths.  There  are  a  few  Christian 
families  of  Connecticut— notably  those  of  an  ex¬ 
president  of  Yale  College,  a  former  governor  of  the 
state,  and  an  ex-minister  to  Russia — that  trace  their 
lineage  to  these  early  settlers,  claiming  relationship 
with  Ralph  Isaacs. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  brothers 
Pinto.  They  were  doubtless  the  first  Jewish  settlers 
of  Connecticut.  A  building  known  as  the  “Pinto 
Place,”  in  State  street  near  the  railroad  bridge  in 
New  Haven,  is  still  in  existence  (see  Pinto).  In 
the  “Roll  of  the  Citizens  of  New  Haven,  Feb.  5, 
1784,  at  their  first  incorporation,”  are  found  the 
names  of  the  Pinto  brothers — Jacob  and  Solomon. 
The  latter  was  a  student  at  Yale  College,  graduating 
there  in  1777.  He  took  part  in  the  defense  of  New 
Haven  against  the  British  July  5  and  6,  1779,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  that  engagement  (“  Diary  of 
Ezra  Stiles,”  ii.). 

New  Haven  is  the  most  important  city  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  having  a  population  of  108,027  (1900).  The 
number  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants  is 
New  about  5,500.  All  records  having  been 

Haven.  destroyed  by  fire,  there  exist  no 
available  data  regarding  the  Jewish 
congregations  of  New  Haven.  The  first  synagogue, 
Mishkan  Israel,  had  its  origin  between  1840  and 
1843,  as  in  the  latter  year  a  parcel  of  land  in  West- 
ville  (1£  acres)  was  purchased  for  $50  for  a  cemetery. 
The  first  congregation  consisted  of  twenty  Bavarian 
families,  among  which  were  the  Adlers,  Bretzfeld- 
ers,  Lehmans,  Lauterbachs,  Milanders,  Ullmans, 
Watermans,  and  Rothschilds.  Milander  was  the 
first  reader  of  the  synagogue.  The  congregation 
worshiped  from  time  to  time  in  the  Armstrong 


Building  (at  the  corner  of  Fleet  street  and  Custom 
House  square),  in  the  Brewster  Building  (at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Chapel  streets),  and  in  Todd's 
Hall  (in  State  street,  near  Court  street),  Meiningcr, 
Sternhcimer,  and  Samuel  Zunder  being  the  succes¬ 
sive  readers.  In  1854,  by  the  will  of  Judah  Touro, 
the  congregation  came  into  possession  of  $5,000, 
which  enabled  it  to  purchase  the  property  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  in  Court  street.  The 
new  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  the  followingyear, 
the  Rev.  B.  E.  Jacobs  being  minister.  In  1855  a 

mere  Xmnclfvil  of  people  formed  an  Orthodox  con¬ 
gregation,  under  the  name  “B’nai  Sholom.”  They 
worshiped  from  time  to  time  in  West  Water  street, 
William  street,  and  in  Olive  street;  their  present 
synagogue  was  built  in  1894. 

During  1862-64  the  Court  street  congregation  in¬ 
troduced  a  choir  and  an  organ  in  the  services,  under 
the  direction  of  Morris  Steinert  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Gabriel  being  minister.  In  1873  the  “Minhag 
America  ”  was  adopted  as  the  ritual,  and  the  first 
Sabbatli-school  established,  with  the  Rev.  Judah 
Weclisler  as  minister.  He  was  succeeded  in  1878  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kleeberg.  Regular  weekly  sermons  in 
German  were  introduced,  the  temple  was  enlarged, 
and  a  new  organ  installed.  In  1893  Rabbi  David  Levy 
was  elected  minister.  Various  changes  were  made 
in  the  ritual,  the  sermou  and  a  large  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  being  given  in  English,  and  the  congregation 
decided  to  move  to  a  more  convenient  quarter  of 
the  city.  In  1896  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  temple 
at  Orange  and  Audubon,  streets  was  laid,  and  in 
March  of  tlie  following  year  the  new  structure  was 
dedicated.  Since  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  immi¬ 
gration  there  have  been  established  a  number  of  other 
congregations,  among  which  are  Bnai  Israel,  Bikur 
Cholim,  Bnay  Abraham,  B’nai  Jacob,  and  Shewath 
Achim,  each  having  a  large  membership  and  being 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Daily  religious  schools  are 
connected  with  these  congregations. 

While  the  Jewish  community  of  New  Haven  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  merchants  with  large  business  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  it  has  had  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  in  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  also.  Some  have  been  specially  promi¬ 
nent,  as  Max  Adler,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce ;  I.  M.  Ullman,  officer  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor;  Morris  Spier,  commissioner  of  charities; 
Isaac  Wolf,  member  of  the  legislature;  LI.  W. 
Asher,  president  of  the  board  of  education ;  and  J. 
B.  Ullman,  assistant  corporation  counsel.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  have  held  important  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Maier  Zunder  (d. 
1901)  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  public-school  education,  a  prominent  school 
building  bears  his  name.  He  was  for  many  years, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  treasurer  of  the 
Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  trustee  of  the  B’nai 
BTith  Home,  member  of  the  board  of  the  Masonic 
Home,  and  president  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New 
Haven. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  Jewish  populations  of 
other  towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  especially  in 
Bridgeport,  Ansonia,  Derby,  Waterbury,  and  New 
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London.  Though  without  a  resident  minister,  they 
each  maintain  a  cemetery  and  a  Sabbath-school,  and 
hold  religious  services  during  the  important  holidays 
of  the  year.  The  combined  population  of  Jews  out¬ 
side  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  is  estimated  to  be 
one  thousand.  Since  1891  a  number  of  Jewish  farm¬ 
ers  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  state  (see 
Agkicultuiial  Colonies  in  the  United  States). 

The  capital  city  of  the  state  is  Hartford,  with  a 
population  of  79,850  (1900),  the  Jewish  inhabitants 

numbering  about  2,000.  Tlie  first  con- 
Hartford..  gregation  establlslied  tnere  was  Betli 

Israel  (1843).  Among  its  rabbis  have 
been  Deutsch,  Mayer,  Rundbaken,  and  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Meyer  Elkin.  The  congregation  numbers 
about  100  members,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  congregations,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Russian  community  within  the  past 
ten  years,  notably  Adas  Israel  and  JBTiai  Israel. 
Many  Hartford  Jews  have  held  positions  of  honor  in 
civic  affairs,  while  not  a  few  have  held  distinguished 
places  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions. 
a.  D.  Le. 

CONQUE,  ABRAHAM  BEN  LEVI:  Caba- 
list ;  lived  at  Hebron,  Palestine,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Swayed  by  his  cabalistic 
studies,  Conque  threw  himself  into  the  Sliabbethaian 
movement,  and  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  pretended  Messiah.  Even  the  apostasy 
of  Siiabbethai  Zebi  did  not  shake  Conque’s  be¬ 
lief,  and  he  remained  until  his  death  a  faithful  fol¬ 
lower. 

Conque  traveled,  as  a  collector  for  the  poor  of 
Palestine,  throughout  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
everywhere  endeavored*  to  win  adherents  to  the 
movement.  At  the  request  of  a  friend  residing  at 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  he  wrote,  in  1689,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Siiabbethai  Zebi’s  life,  which  reveals  in  the 
author  a  peculiar  state  of  mind.  The  account  is 
full  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  firmly  believed  in  by 
Conque.  It  is  referred  to  in  Jacob  Emden’s  history 
of  the  Sliabbethaian  movement,  “Zot  Torat  ha- 
Kena’ot. ”  Conque  was  also  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  works :  (1)  “  Abak  Sof erim  ”  (Dust  of  Scholars), 
Amsterdam,  1704,  the  first  part,  under  the  special 
title  of  “Em  lia-Yeled,”  comprises  homilies  on  the 
Pentateuch ;  the  second,  “ ‘  Uggat  Rezafim,”  contains 
Biblical  interpretations  by  himself  and  others;  and 
the  third,  “Em  la-Binah,”  consists  of  nineteen  ser¬ 
mons.  (2)  “  Minhat  Kena’ot  ”  (Offering  of  Jealousy), 
a  treatise  on  jealousy.  (3)  “  Abak  Derakim  ”  (Dust 
of  Roads),  a  collection  of  sermons.  The  last  two 
are  mentioned  by  Azulai,  who  claims  to  have  seen 
them  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim,  ii.,  s.v.;  Zedner, 
Auswdhl,  p.  178,  note  10;  Griitz,  Gesch.  x.  228,  306,  422; 
Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  BocU.  col.  675. 

K.  I.  Bn. 

CONQUE,  JOSEPH :  Nephew  of  Abraham  beu 
Levi  Conque ;  lived  in  Hebron,  Palestine,  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Isaac  b. 
Judah  Rapoport.  Some  of  his  novelise  and  responsa 
are  cited  inHayyim  Abulafia’s  various  works. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  lia-Gedolim ,  ii.,  s.v.  psx 
B'm ;  F first,  Bibl.  Jud .  i.  186. 

j.  G. 


CONRAD  (CUNTZE)  OE  WINTERTHUR: 

Burgomaster  of  Strasburg  during  the  Black  Death, 
in  1348.  Together  with  the  councilors  Goffe  Sturm 
(Sclioppe)  and  Peter  Scliwarber,  he  opposed  the 
mob  which,  believing  the  Jews  had  caused  the 
Black  Death  by  poisoning  the  wells  and  rivers,  de¬ 
manded  their  lives.  When  a  deputation  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  appeared  before  the  council  to  insist  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  Jews,  Conrad  energetically  refused. 
They  insolently  demanded  that  he  divide  among 
tlie  citizens  a  part  of  the  money  he  had  taken  from 
LHe  Jews  for  protection  ;  wlierenpon  Conrad  arrested 

the  whole  deputation.  His  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
was  the  more  meritorious  in  that  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  resentment  of  the  populace,  knowing  clearly 
the  consequences.  Conrad  and  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  they 
were  excluded  from  the  council  for  ten  years. 

Bibliography  :  Glaser,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Strasshurg ,  pp. 

13  et  seq .;  Scheid,  Histoire  dcs  Juifs  d' Alsace,  p.  36;  Griitz, 

Gesch.  vii.  336. 

e.  c.  I.  Bn. 

CONRAT,  MASE  :  Professor  and  writer  on  Ro¬ 
man  law;  born  in  Breslau  Sept.  16,  1848.  His 
original  name  was  Cohn,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Conrat  in  1882,  when  he  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  Conrat  attended  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Maria 
Magdalena  in  Breslau  up  to  the  year  1867 ;  and  then 
entered  successively  the  universities  of  Breslau, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  At  the  last  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1870.  From  1870  to  1872  he  filled 
the  office  of  referendar  in  Breslau ;  he  was  appointed 
pri vat-docent  in  Roman  law  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  1873;  and  in  1874  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  In  1878  he 
accepted  a  call  as  professor  in  Roman  law  to  the 
University  of  Amsterdam. 

His  early  studies  lay  mainly  in  the  field  of  ancient 
Roman  law ;  but  afterward,  and  for  twenty  years, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Roman  law  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  various 
periodicals,  he  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“  De  Natura  Societatum  Juris  Romani  Qime  Vocantur 
Publican,”  1870;  “Zum  Romischen  Vereinsreclit,” 
1873 ;  “  Die  Sogenannte  Actio  de  Eo  Quod  Certo 
Loco,”  1877;  “Beitrage  zur  Bearbeitung  des  Iio- 
misclien  Rechts,”  1880,  vol.  i. ;  “Das  Florentiner 
Rechtsbucli,”  1882;  “Die  Epitome  Exactis  Regi¬ 
bus,  ”  1884 :  “  Pandekten  und  Institutionenauszug  der 
BritischenDekretatensammlung,”  1887 ;  “  Geschiclite 
der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  des  Romischen  Rechts 
im  Friiheren  Mittelalter,”  1S91;  “Die  Christen  ver- 
folgungen  im  Romischen  Reicli  vom  Standpunkt 
des  Juristen,”  1897.  He  translated  from  Dutch 
into  German  Asser’s  “Das  Internationale  Pri  vat - 
recht,”  1880,  and  Kappeyne  van  de  Cappello’s  “Ab- 
liandlungen,”  1885.  S. 

CONSANGUINITY  AMONG  JEWS:  Ow¬ 
ing  to  their  dispersion  among  populations  professing 
creeds  different  from  their  own,  Jews  have  married 
near  relatives  more  frequently  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  marriage  of  first  cousins  and  even  of 
uncle  and  niece  is  quite  legal  and  usual  among  them 
(see  Mabbiage).  The  limitations  on  the  marriage 
of  those  of  priestly  descent  would  tend  to  limit  the 
choice  of  Cohens  to  those  nearly  related  to  them. 
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The  tendency  seems  to  have  begun  early,  since 
Abraham  is  represented  as  having  sought  a  wife  for 
Isaac  in  his  mother’s  family.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Jews  tended  to 
marry  within  their  own  families;  but  the  Ghirondi 
family,  to  which  Nahmanides,  Gersonides  (who  mar¬ 
ried  his  first  cousin),  and  Simon  Duran  belonged, 
appeared  to  have  married  relatives  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  (Steinschneider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  cols.  2305- 
2310). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  first-cousin  marriages  among  English 
Jews  upon  the  method  invented  by  G.  H.  Darwin 
(“Fortnightly  Review,”  July,  1875),  based  on  the 
number  of  marriages  in  which  both  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  have  the  same  surname.  This  method  gives 
a  proportion  of  about  oue-fiftli.  Judging  byr  this 
criterion,  the  percentage  of  cousin-marriages  in  the 
English  peerage  was  4.50  among  the  landed  gentry, 
3.75  in  rural  districts,  2.25  in  London.  Applying 
the  same  method  to  English  Jews,  Jacobs  calculated 
that  7.52  per  cent  of  their  marriages  were  first-cousin 
marriages.  By  another  method  W.  Stieda  found 
that  there  were  23.02  per  cent  per  thousand  consan¬ 
guineous  marriages  among  the  Jews  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  as  compared  with  8.97  among  Catholics  and 
1.86  among  Protestants  (“Die  Elieschliessungen  in 
Elsass-Lorhriugen,”  1872-76,  Dorpat,  1878).  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  proportion  of  first- 
cousin  marriages  among  Jews  is  about  three  times 
greater  than  among  the  non- Jewish  population. 

It  seems  that  consanguineous  unions  are  more 
fertile  and  less  sterile  than  other  marriages.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  ordinary  percentage  of  sterile  marriages 
is  as  high  as  16.03  (Duncan,  “Fecundity,  Fertility 
and  Sterility,”  p.  153,  Edinburgh,  1856),  whereas 
among  a  number  of  Jewish  consanguineous  mar¬ 
riages  only  5.4  per  cent  were  sterile.  The  children 
who  lived  numbered  4.6  on  an  average  as  compared 
with  2.26  among  ordinary  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  neurotic  tendency 
of  Jews  is  due  to  these  consanguineous  marriages. 
Boudin  (“Traite  de  Geographic  Medicale,”  ii.  140, 
Paris,  1857)  contended  that  the  greater  prevalence  of 
deaf -mutism  among  Jews  was  due  to  this  cause ;  but 
this  view  is  no  longer  credited  among  medical  men, 
who  regard  consanguinity  in  marriage  as  aggrava¬ 
ting  any  diathetic  tendency  in  a  family,  but  not  as 
causing  the  tendency  per  se. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs.  Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics ,  pp.  1-9, 

London,  1S91 ;  Hutli,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin ,  p.  244,  London, 

1875. 

A.  J. 

CONSECRATION  or  DEDICATION  (fDJn): 

The  solemn  setting  apart  of  a  person  or  thing  to  a 
special  use  or  purpose.  According  to  Fleischer 
(Lev}',  “Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  ii.  206),  the  word 
“lianak”  (to  initiate)  is  derived  from  the  “rubbing 
of  the  throat  ”  of  an  infant  for  the  purpose  of  cleans¬ 
ing  it  and  enabling  it  to  take  the  mother’s  milk,  and 
is  therefore  applied  to  every  form  of  initiation.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  the  “  rubbing  ”  remained  for 
a  long  time  an  essential  feature  of  the  rite  of  initia¬ 
tion,  for  “  every  consecration  in  Biblical  times  was 
accompanied  by  rubbing  or  anointing  with  oil  the 
object  to  be  consecrated.  Thus  the  pillar  at  Bethel 


was  anointed  (Gen.  xxviii.  18;  compare  the  “dedica¬ 
tion  ”  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  Dan.  iii.  2  etseq.). 
The  priests  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
anointed  with  oil  (Ex.  xxviii.  41,  xxx.  26 ;  Lev.  viii. 
10-12;  Num.  vii.  13),  and  by  this  rite  they  were 
“  hallowed.  ”  “  Mislihat  Adonai  ”  is,  therefore,  “  con¬ 
secration  to  the  Lord  ”  (Lev.  x.  7). 

In  the  case  of  a  priest  to  be  consecrated  there  was 
also  an  anointing  with  the  blood  of  the  initiation 
“sacrifice”  (Ex.  xxix.  1),  the  sacrifice 
Priests  receiving  the  name  of  from 

and  Altar.  TDK  “the  filling  of  the  hand  ” 

of  the  priest  with  the  offering  which 
he  had  to  bring  in  order  to  be  thereby  initiated  as 
ministering  priest  (see  Dillmann’s  and  Strack’s 
commentaries  on  Lev.  vii.  37).  The  anointing  of 
kings  with  oil  (I  Sam.  xvi.  13,  xxvi.  11;  I  Kings  i. 
39;  II  Kings  xi.  12)  is  also  a  consecrat.ory  rite; 
hence,  also,  that  of  prophets  (I  Kings  xix.  16).  The 
consecration  of  the  altar  was  most  essential,  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  special  solemnities  in 
the  form  of  sacrificial  offerings  (see  Num.  vii.  10, 11, 
84-88).  The  consecration  (-pin)  of  Solomon’s  Tem¬ 
ple  consisted  of  a  dedicatory  prayer  and  a  blessing,  in 
addition  to  the  sacrifices  (I  Kings  viii.  15  et  scq.,  55 
ct  seq.,  63  et  seq.).  The  consecration  of  the  Second 
Temple  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  vi.  16,  17,  and  for  the 
probable  date  (25th  of  Kislew)  see  Num.  R.  xiii.  4 
(compare  Hag.  ii.  10).  It  was  the  consecration  of 
the  newly  erected  altar  which  gave  the  feast  of  the 
Maccabees  the  name  of  Hanukkaii  (I  Macc.  iv.  53, 
59).  According  to  Deut.  xx.  5,  private  houses  also 
were  consecrated,  and  as  to  the  gates  of  a  city  see 
Nell.  iii.  1  and  Corner-Stone. 

The  warrior  when  going  to  battle  was  also 
“consecrated”  (Joel  iv.  9;  Micali  iii.  5;  Jer.  xxii. 
7,  Hebr.);  hence,  probably,  the  name  -pin  for  the 
young  warrior  initiated  into  Avar  (Gen.  xiv.  14). 
This  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  (Prov.  xxii.  6,  Hebr.): 
“  Initiate  the  lad  [A.  V.  and  R.  Y.  “  Train  up  a 
child”]  in  the  way  he  should  go.” 

It  Avas  considered  the  duty  of  parents  to  “initiate” 
the  young  into  every  religious  practise,  and  this 
AATas  a  “  consecration  ”  to  a  life  of  re¬ 
in  ligious  duty  (p^inD,  Yorna  82a;  Nazir 
Rabbinical  29b).  When  children  Avere  to  be  ini- 
Times.  tiated  into  the  study  of  the  LaAv  or  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  IiebreAV  letters 
or  Biblical  sentences  upon  lioney-cakes  covered  Avitli 
honey  were  given  them  to  eat,  in  accordance  with 
Ezek.  iii.  3  (see  Mahzor  Vitry  §  508,  p.  628,  ed.  Hor- 
Avitz;  Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  pp.  167  et  seq.\  and  compare 
Sotah  lib  and  the  symbolical  offering  of  honey  and 
milk  as  a  similar  Christian  baptismal  rite ;  Tcrtul- 
lian,  “  De  Corona  Militis,”  iii. ;  and  Augusti,  “  Hand- 
buch  der  Kirclilichen  Archiiologie,”  ii.  445  et  seq.). 

For  the  consecration  of  s}rnagogues  there  is  no 
special  form  mentioned  in  Talmudical  literature ;  but 
the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
the  churches  had  their  dedication  ceremonies  (Euse¬ 
bius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  x.  4)  makes  it  probable  that  the 
synagogues  had  some  such  form,  as  indeed  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  had  for  their  temples  (see  Pfannen- 
schrnid,  “  Germanisclie  Erntefeste,  ”  1878,  pp.  524- 
530).  Mishnali  M.  K.  i.  6  speaks  of  consecration  of 
family  sepulchers  (J'O’DiH  t^flD),  and  Yer.  M. 
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]v.  i.  80d  of  consecration  of  cemeteries  (JVU  JUn 
nnapn).  But  this  does  not  always  imply  a  formal 
ad ,  as  may  he  learned  from  Sheb.  loa :  “  The  vessels 
ol'  the  sanctuary  after  Moses’  time  were  consecrated 
by  their  use  without  being  anointed.”  Later  prac¬ 
tise,  however,  introduced  ceremonies  of  dedication 
for  synagogues,  and  also  for  a  newly  written  “  Se- 
fer  Torah  ”  when  given  to  a  congregation.  Mod¬ 
em  life  extended  dedication  ceremonies  to  every 
communal  institution  of  an  educational,  charitable, 
or  religious  character.  A  fixed  form  for  such  dedi¬ 
cation  exercises  does  not  exist;  the  Psalms  to  be 
read  and  the  prayers  to  be  offered  are  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  rabbi  or  officers  in  charge. 

At  the  dedication  of  cemeteries  a  superstitious 
custom,  sanctioned  by  R.  Juda  the  Pious,  was  to 
kill  a  rooster  (-QX  a  term  used  for  both  man  and 
rooster)  and  bury  it  as  the  first  victim  of  death  (see 
Isaac  Lampronti,  nmpn  1YQ).  Fora  wise  selection 
of  Psalms  and  prayers  at  the  dedication  of  a  ceme¬ 
tery,  see  Praeger,  “  Gebet-  und  Erbauungsbucli  fur 
Israeli  ten,”  1860,  pp.  178-181,  and  M.  Silberstein, 
“Predigten  bei  Besonderen  Veranlassungen,”  p. 
163,  Breslau,  1870.  For  the  consecration  of  a  new 
house  see  Singer,  “Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book,” 
pp.  300-303,  London,  1891.  For  other  dedications 
see  “  Liturgies  ”  in  Zedner,  “  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit. 
Mus.” 

E.  G.  IT.  E. 

CONSENT  :  A  voluntary  yielding  of  the  will, 
judgment,  or  inclination  to  what  is  proposed  or  de¬ 
sired  by  another.  A  rational  and  voluntary  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  parties  is  necessary  in  all  cases  involv¬ 
ing  a  legal  act  or  contract.  This  principle  gives  rise 
to  several  distinctions  in  civil  law.  If  a  man  has 
been  forced  to  make  a  gift  to  another,  his  act  is  con¬ 
sidered  invalid,  even  though  he  made  no  formal  pro¬ 
test  (B.  B.  40b ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  242, 1).  If  he  has 
been  compelled,  however,  to  sell  either  personal  or 
real  estate,  the  contract  is  valid,  for  it  is  presumed 
that,  unless  he  had  previously  made  a  formal  protest 
(•‘  moda‘a  ”)  before  two  witnesses,  he  was  reconciled 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money  (B.  B.  ib. ;  Maimonides, 
“Yad,”  Mekirali,  x.  1,  6;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  205,  1). 

Minors  above  six  years  of  age,  who  show  intelli¬ 
gence  and  an  understanding  of  business,  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  capable  of  consenting  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  gift  of  personal  property,  but  not  of  real 
estate  (Git.  59a;  Mekirali,  xxix.  1;  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
235,  1).  If  a  guardian  (“  apitropos  ”) 
In  Business  is  appointed  for  them,  tlie}r  can  nego- 

Trans-  tiate  no  business  without  his  consent 

actions.  {ib.  235,  2;  see  “  Pitlie  Teshubah,”  quo- 
ting  the  opinion  that  even  then  his 
gifts  should  be  valid). 

The  deaf-mute  can  enter  by  signs  into  contracts 
concerning  personal  estate.  He  must,  however,  be 
examined  to  see  that  he  understands  what  he  is  doing 
(Git.  l.c.;  Mekirali,  xxix.  2;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  235, 
17).  The  mute  can  sell  and  buy  and  give  away 
either  personal  property  or  real  estate  {ib.  235,  18). 
The  idiot  can  make  no  contract,  and  the  court  ap¬ 
points  a  guardian  for  him  as  for  a  minor  (Ket.  48a; 
Mekirali,  xxix.  4,  20;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  235,  20). 

The  consent  need  not  always  be  expressed.  Si¬ 
lence  is  regarded  as  voluntary  consent  (Yeb.  87b; 


B.  M.  37b).  Therefore,  in  marriage  contracts,  if  a 
man  gave  a  coin  to  a  woman  and  pronounced  the 
prescribed  formula  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
and  she  did  not  protest  immediately,  the  marriage  is 
valid  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  42, 1 ;  see  Isserles’  gloss).  By 
“  immediately  ”  a  space  of  time  is  meant  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  disciple  to  greet  his 
In  master  thus:  “Peace  be  with  thee, 
Marriage  my  master  and  teacher”  (B.  K.  73b). 
Contracts.  If,  however,  she  was  under  duress, 
the  marriage  is  invalid  (Yeb.  19b;  see 
Rashi’s  commentary,  where  the  principle  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  is  derived  from  Deut.  xxiv. 
2:  “She  may  go  and  be  another  man’s  wife ”;  Kid. 
2b;  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  l.c.).  Authorities  differ,  how¬ 
ever,  regarding  cases  in  which  the  man  is  under 
duress  in  contracting  a  marriage ;  some  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  inasmuch  as  he  can  divorce  her  at  will  after¬ 
ward,  the  marriage  should  be  valid  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer, 
l.c.).  Since,  however,  compulsory  divorce  is  now 
impossible,  according  to  the  decree  of  R.  Gershom, 
the  man  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  woman, 
and  a  forced  marriage,  whether  the  man  or  the 
woman  be  the  party  under  duress,  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  invalid  (Mielziner,  “Jewish  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce,  ”  §  29). 

Consent  being  necessary,  insane  persons  or  idiots 
were  considered  incapable  of  entering  into  a  mar¬ 
riage  contract  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  42,  2).  If  a  person 
who  is  only  weak-minded  or  tempo- 
insanity  rarily  insane  has  contracted  a  mar- 
and  Idiocy  riage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 

Barred.  contract  could  be  declared  invalid,  so 
that  the  woman  may  be  allowed  to 
marry  again  (ib.  Isserles’  gloss).  A  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  by  an  intoxicated  person  is  valid,  unless  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  entirely  unconscious, 
“as  the  intoxication  of  Lot”  (ib.  42,  3).  Deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  being  looked  upon  as  idiots,  could 
not  contract  a  marriage  according  to  Biblical  law, 
but  the  Rabbis  sanctioned  such  a  marriage  when 
performed  by  signs.  This  being  merely  a  rabbinical 
institution,  it  is  not  as  valid  as  other  marriages,  and 
a  very  serious  question  would  arise  were  another 
man  to  contract  a  marriage  with  the  woman  after 
she  had  been  married  to  the  deaf-mute  (Yeb.  112b; 
“Yad,”  Ishut,  iv.  9;  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  44,  1 :  see  Miel¬ 
ziner,  l.c.  §§  33,  34).  Minors  are  usually  classed 
with  deaf-mutes  and  idiots  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
their  marriage  is  also  considered  invalid  by  lack  of 
consent  (Eben  lia-'Ezer,  43,  1). 

While  mutual  consent  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
marriage,  it  is,  according  to  the  old  Jewish  law,  not 
necessary  in  divorce,  and  the  husband  can  divorce 
his  wife  even  without  asking  her  consent  (ib.  119,  6; 
from  Mishnah  YTeb.  xiv.  1).  As  in  the  course  of 
time  the  act  of  divorce  came  under  the  control  of 
the  rabbinical  courts,  the  Rabbis  had  an  opportunity 
to  restrict  this  law  gradually  by  many  regulations, 
until,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  de- 
In  Divorce,  cree  of  R.  Gershom,  this  arbitrary  right 
of  the  husband  was  entirely  abrogated, 
xlltliough  Maimonides  made  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
code,  this  bold  regulation  was  soon  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews,  and  a  divorce  without 
sufficient  cause  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  con- 
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sent  of  both  parties  is  obtained  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  l.c. 
Isserles’  gloss;  see  Amram,  “Jewish  Law  of  Di¬ 
vorce,”  iv.).  In  certain  cases  this  decree  is  disre¬ 
garded — for  instance,  if  the  woman  commits  adult¬ 
ery,  or  is  even  denounced  as  an  adulteress  by 
persons  in  whom  the  husband  has  faith  (Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  115,  7);  if  she  conducts  herself  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  a  Jewish  woman  ( ib .  115,  4) ;  if  she  causes 
her  husband  to  transgress  the  religious  precepts 
with  regard  to  food  or  to  cohabitation ;  if  she  curses 
her  father-in-law  (ib.  115,  4);  if  she  contracts 
an  incurable  disease  (ib.  117,  11);  if  she  refuses 
him  connubial  rights  for  a  whole  year  (ib.  77,  2, 
Isserles’  gloss).  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  authorities  whether,  under  the  decree  of 
R.  Gershom  forbidding  bigamy,  the  husband  may 
marry  another  woman  if  he  can  not  force  his  wife  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  bill  of  divorce  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  (“Pithe  Teshubah”  to  Eben  lia- 
‘Ezer,  1,  10,  and  119,  6). 

An  insane  person,  or  one  who  is  intoxicated  to  the 
degree  of  unconsciousness,  is  incapable  of  divorcing 
his  wife.  A  deaf-mute,  who  became  so  after  his 
marriage,  can  not  divorce  his  wife.  If,  however, 
he  was  so  when  he  first  married,  he  may  divorce 
her  by  signs  as  he  married  her  by  signs  (Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  121,  1,  6). 

For  questions  involving  consent  to  deprivation  of 
legal  rights,  see  Waiver  of  Rights;  for  those  in¬ 
volving  consent  to  a  crime  see  Accessories. 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Der  Vertrag  nach  Mosa isch-Talmu- 
dischcm  JRechtc,  Budapest,  1893;  Mielziner,  The  Jewish  Law 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce ,  Cincinnati,  1881 ;  Amram,  The 
Jewish  Law  of  Divorce ,  Philadelphia,  1896. 

J.  SR.  J.  H.  G. 

CONSISTORY :  An  ecclesiastical  court;  in 
Jewish  usage,  a  body  governing  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gations  of  a  province  or  of  a  country ;  also  the  dis¬ 
trict  administered  by  the  consistory.  The  term  was 
originally,  and  still  is,  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  assembled  for  de¬ 
liberation  or  to  hear  a  solemn  declaration  from  the 
pope.  Similarly  every  bishop  has  the  right  to  convene 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  a  consistory  composed 
of  priests  of  his  diocese.  After  the  Reformation  the 
Protestant  Church  adopted  this  term  for  the  body 
which  governed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Jews  in  countries  under 
French  influence  made  use  of  the  term  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  move¬ 
ment  for  political  emancipation  demanded  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  representative  body  which  could  transact 
official  business  with  a  government  in  the  name  of 
the  Jews,  and  when  the  desire  for  reform  among 
the  educated  classes  demanded  the  creation  of  a 
body  vested  with  authority  to  render  religious  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  first  attempt  to  create  such  a  consistory  was 
made  by  Napoleon  I.  In  1806  he  convened  the 
Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables,  whose 
France.  resolutions  were  confirmed  by  a  sub¬ 
sequently  convened  Sanhedrin ;  after 
which,  by  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  consistory.  According  to  this  decree  every 

department  containing  2.000  .Jews  might  establish 

a  consistory.  Departments  having  less  than  this 
number  might  combine  with  others;  but  none  had 


more  than  one  consistory.  Above  these  provin¬ 
cial  consistories  there  was  a  central  consistory. 
Every  consistory  consisted  of  a  grand  rabbi,  with 
another  rabbi  where  possible,  and  of  three  lay  mem¬ 
bers,  two  of  whom  were  residents  of  the  town  where 
the  consistory  sat.  They  were  elected  by  twenty- 
five  “notables,”  who  were  nominated  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Eligible  to  become  members  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  were  Israelites  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  who  had  never  been  bankrupt,  and 
had  not  practised  usury.  The  central  consistory 
consisted  of  three  grand  rabbis  and  two  lay  mem¬ 
bers.  Every  year  one  retired,  and  the  remaining 
members  elected  his  successor. 

Napoleon  demanded  that  the  consistories  should 
see  to  it  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  and  confirmed  by  the  Sanhedrin  should 
be  enforced  by  the  rabbis;  that  proper  decorum 
should  be  maintained  in  the  synagogue;  that  the 
Jews  should  take  up  mechanical  trades ;  and  that  they 
should  see  to  it  that  no  one  evaded  military  service. 
The  central  consistory  watched  over  the  consistories 
of  the  various  departments,  and  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  rabbis. 

This  organization  was  also  introduced  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  which  were  under  the  sway  of  France 
during  the  Napoleonic  era,  as  Hoi- 

French.  land,  Belgium,  and  Westphalia.  In  the 
De-  last-named  country,  ruled  over  by  Na- 
pendencies.  poleon’s  youngest  brother,  Jerome,  a 
consistorial  organization  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  decree  of  March  31,  1808.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  president  (who  could  be  either  a  rabbi  or 
a  layman),  three  rabbis,  two  lay  members,  and  one 
secretary.  It  was  chiefly  the  outcome  of  Israel 
Jacobson’s  efforts,  who  hoped  to  introduce  through 
such  a  medium  his  Reform  ideas.  A  circular  of  this 
consistory  ordered  the  introduction  of  confirmation 
and  removed  the  prohibition  against  leguminous 
plants  on  Passover.  None  of  these  organizations 
survived  the  Napoleonic  era  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  Belgium,  where  the  consistorial  organization 
still  exists  as  in  France. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  consistories 
as  drawn  up  by  Napoleon  for  the  whole  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  under  his  influence,  in  his  Madrid  decree  of 
Dec.  11,  1808,  with  the  census  of  Jews  in  each  con¬ 
sistory  and  in  its  chief  town  (Ilalplien,  “Recueil 
des  Lois  .  .  .  Concernant  les  Israelites, ”pp.  55-57): 


Consistory. 

Jews  in 
Chief 
Town. 

Jews  in 
Consis¬ 
tory. 

Consistory. 

Jews  in 
Chief 
Town. 

Jews  in 
Consis¬ 
tory. 

2,733 

3,585 

i 

Coblenz .....  J 

342 

4,063 

Strns'nnrg . 

1,476 

536 

16,155 

10,000 

Ivrefeld . 

160 

6.218 

Winzenheim . 

Bordeaux .... 

2,131 

3,718 

Mayence . 

1,264 

11,122 

Marseilles _ 

440 

2  527 

Metz 

2,400 

6,517 

4,166 

Turin . 

1,450 

£614 

Nancy  . 

739 

Casal  -  Maggi- 

2,929 

Treves . 

261 

3,553 

ore . 

790 

The  desire  to  introduce  reforms,  and  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  popular  so  long  as  they  were  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions,  led  to  various  attempts  during’  the 
middle  of  tlie  ninctcentli  century  to  introduce  either 

a  consistory  or  a  synod  which  should,  by  an  author- 
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itative  vote,  settle  the  difficulties  which  arose  when 
the  demands  of  the  time  came  into  conflict  with  the 
traditional  law.  None  of  these  attempts  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Since  Napoleon’s  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  vari¬ 
ous  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  method  of 
electing  the  delegates,  and  some  of 
The  Pres-  the  provisions  assigning  to  the  rabbis 
ent  Status,  the  role  of  informers  were  dropped. 

The  most  important  changes  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  laws  of  Louis  Philippe  (May  25,  1844) 
and  of  Napoleon  III.  (June  15,  1850,  and  Aug.  29, 
1862),  and  the  law  of  Dec.  12,18  72,  which  introduced 
the  system  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  elections  of 
the  consistories.  There  are  at  present  twelve  con¬ 
sistories:  Paris,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Marseilles, 
Bayonne,  Epinal,  Lille,  Besangon,  Algiers,  Con¬ 
stantine,  Oran ;  each  is  composed  of  the  grand  rabbi 
of  the  consistorial  district  and  six  lay  members,  with 
a  secretary.  Each  consistory  has  a  representative  in 
the  central  consistory,  which  therefore  is  composed 
of  twelve  members  and  the  grand  rabbi  of  Prance; 
its  seat  is  in  Paris.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  former 
consistories  of  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  Colmar  still 
exist,  but  they  are  not  united  under  a  central  consis¬ 
tory,  though  the  establishment  of  such  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  now  (1903)  under  consideration.  The 
consistory  of  Belgium  has  its  seat  in  Brussels. 
See  Community,  Organization  of,  in  Modern 
Times. 

Bibliography  :  Hallez,  Dcs  Juifs  en  France ,  Paris,  1845; 
Halphen,  Recucil  dcs  Lois  .  .  .  Concernant  les  Israelites , 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  1851 ;  Roenne  and  Simon.  Die  Frlihercn 
ui id  Gcgen wdrtige n  Verhiiltnisse  der  Juden  in  den 
Sihnmtlichcn  Landestlieilen  dcs  Preussischen  Staatcs, pp. 
878  et  s eq.\  Breslau,  1843,  Sulamith,  iii.  1  ct  scq .;  the  French 
almanac  Ammairc  dcs  Archives  Israelites ,  published  an¬ 
nually  since  1884;  Griitz,  Gesch.  xi.  290  ct  seqr,  Jost,  Gesch. 
dcs  Judenthums  und  Seiner  Sckten ,  iii.  327  et  seq. 

D. 

CONSOLATION. — Biblical  Data:  Comfort; 
alleviation  of  sorrow  (nDra  D'DIlWl);  relief  from 
grief  (from  DPD,  meaning  in  pi‘el  form  “to  remove 
grief”);  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
offered  to  persons  in  distress  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35; 
II  Sam.  xii.  24;  Job  xvi.  2;  Ps.  cxix.  50,  82).  After 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  mourners  were  offered  “  conso¬ 
lation  ”  by  the  friends,  who  made  them  partake  of 
the  mourners’  meal  and  the  cup  of  consolation  (see 
Jer.  xvi.  7;  compare  Ps.  lxix.  20;  Job  xlii.  11). 
These  friends,  called  “comforters,”  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (see  Lam.  i.  2  et  seq. ;  Eccl. 
iv.  1 ;  II  Sam.  x.  2;  Job  xvi.  2;  Ps.  lxix.  20;  Nahum 
iii.  7),  and  the  act  of  consolation  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxix.  25,  and  especially  in  Isa.  lvii.  18  et  seq., 
Hebr. :  “I  will  restore  comforts  unto  him  and  to  his 
mourners— food  for  the  refreshment  of  the  lips”  (the 
last  Hebrew  words,  “bore  nib  sefatayim,”  have  been 
strangely  misinterpreted  b}r  the  commentators,  A. 
V.  giving,  “  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips  ” ;  see  Luz- 
zatto  ad  loc.).  Isa.  lxvi.  10  et  seq.,  Hebr.:  “All  ye 
that  mourn  over  her  that  ye  may  suck  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  overflow  of  her  consolation,”  also  con¬ 
tains  an  allusion  to  this  custom  (compare  Ps.  xeiv. 
19,  “thy  comforts,”  and  Job  xv.  11).  Also  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  name  of  Noah  as  the  one  who 

slnill  “  comfort  ”  men  for  tlioir  hard  toil  because  of 

the  curse  of  the  earth  (Gen.  v.  29,  Mm?  nt),  alludes 


to  the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  first  producer  (Gen. 
ix.  20;  see  Gunkel,  commentary,  ad  loc.,  and  Prov. 
xxxi.  6).  Consolation  was  especially  promised  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Exile  to  the  people  mourning 
over  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xl.  1;  xlix.  13;  li.  3,  12;  Iii.  9; 
lxi.  2  et  seq. ;  lxvi.  10-13;  Jer.  xxxi.  12  et  seq. ;  Zech. 

i.  13,  17).  Hence  the  name  “Nehamah”  or  “Neha- 
mata”  (consolation)  given  to  the  prophetic  literature 
as  offering  comfort  to  the  mourners  over  Jerusalem 
by  the  promise  of  the  advent  of  “the  comforter,” 
either  “  the  Messiah  ”  (see  “  Menahem  ”  as  name  of 
the  Messiah,  Sanh.  98b)  or  the  “messenger  of  glad 
tidings”  (see  Paraclete;  B.  B.  14b;  Ber.  31b; 
Yer.  Ber.  v.  8d). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  “  The  consola¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  ”  (see  above)  is  mentioned  in  the 
prayer  recited  at  meals  (see  Grace  at  Meals)  ;  also 
by  the  Karaites  in  the  wedding  eulogy  (see  Muller, 
“Masseket  Soferim,”  p.  273),  before  the  reading  of 
the  Haftarah  (see  “Massek.  Soferim,”  xiii.  12),  and 
particularly  in  the  benedictions  recited  over  the  cup 
of  consolation  at  the  mourners’  meal.  The  consola¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  is  thus  brought  into  connection 
with  that  of  the  mourners  over  the  dead  (see  Ket. 
8b;  Siddur  R.  Amram,  i.  55;  Tur  Yoreh  De‘ab,  379; 
Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  2). 

There  were  two  gates  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  King  Solo¬ 
mon,  through  one  of  which  bridegrooms  marched, 
through  the  other  mourners  and  anathematized 
persons ;  the  former  to  receive  the  congratulations, 
the  latter  the  consolations,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  gathered  before  these  gates  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  their  sympathy.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  the  synagogue  became 
the  place  where  bridegrooms  received  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  and  mourners  the  condolences  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (Soferim,  xix.  12;  compare  Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.). 
Formerly  the  .mourners  stood  still,  and  the  people 
offering  consolation  passed  by  them;  later  on,  in 
consequence  of  rivalry  between  families  claiming 
rights  of  precedence  on  account  of  higher  rank, 
the  people  were  ranged  in  lines,  and  the  mourners 
passed  them,  receiving  consolation  (Sanh.  19a).  Ten 
men  were  necessary  to  form  such  a  line  (Sanh.  ib. ). 
Where  there  were  no  mourners  to  receive  consola¬ 
tion,  a  congregation  of  ten  men  paid  the  honors  to 
the  dead  (Sliab.  152a,  b).  If  the  king  was  a  mourner, 
the  people  said  to  him:  “May  we  be  thine  atone¬ 
ment  !  ”  that  is,  May  we  suffer  for  thy  sin !  And  he 
rejoined :  “  May  ye  be  blessed  from  the  Lord !  ”  (Sanh. 

ii.  1).  To  the  priest  in  the  Temple  who  was  in 
mourning  or  in  misfortune,  the  friends  standing  to 
the  right  said :  “May  He  who  dwells  in  this  house 
be  thy  Comforter !  ”  (Middot  ii.  2). 

The  friends  who  offered  consolation  sat  down  on 
the  ground  with  the  mourners  and  waited  for  the 
latter  to  speak  first  (Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  S3a).  When  Jo- 
lianan  ben  Zakkai  lost  his  son  his  disciples  came  to 
offer  him  consolation.  R.  Eliezer  said:  “The  first 
man  lost  his  son  Abel,  and  was  comforted ;  so  should 
you  be  comforted.  ”  R.  J  osliua  said :  “Job  had  many 
sons  and  daughters,  and  lost  them  all  on  one  day. 
and  was  comforted ;  so  should  you  be  comforted.  ” 

1'.  Jose  referred  to  -Aaron  the  Li  .aril  priest.  tvIio  lost 

his  two  sons  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 
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Sanctuary,  and  was  comforted ;  R.  Simeon  referred 
to  King  David,  wlio  lost  a  son  and  was  comforted. 
But  R.  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai  rejoined :  “  Your  consola¬ 
tions  only  awaken  grief,  inasmuch  as  they  recall  the 
evil  destiny  which  befell  all  these  men.”  Then  R. 
Eleazar  b.  ‘ Arak  began :  “  A  king  gave  a  precious 
boon  in  trust  to  a  man ;  and,  behold,  the  man  was 
in  constant  dread  lest  he  might  have  it  damaged  or 
lost ;  and  only  when  he  had  returned  it  safely  did  he 
feel  at  ease.  The  King  of  the  world  gave  to  thee 
a  son  who  became  a  devotee  of  the  Law ;  and  then, 
having  become  familiar  with  all  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing,  he  departed  this  world  free  from  sins;  oughtst 
thou  not  be  thankful  that  thou  couldst  return  the 
treasure  to  God  in  such  blameless  shape?  ”  Where¬ 
upon  R.  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  replied:  “Truly,  thou, 
R.  Eleazar,  hast  comforted  me  ”  (Ab.  R.  N.  xiv. ; 
compare  Beruriah).  Judah  bar  Nalimani,  the  me- 
turgeman  of  Resli  Lakish,  spoke  at  the  death  of  a 
child  to  the  mourners:  “Ye  brethren  who  are  af¬ 
flicted  by  this  loss,  ponder  upon  this  bitter  lot  of  man 
foreordained  from  the  days  of  creation ;  many  have 
drunk  of  this  cup,  and  many  will  yet  drink  of  it. 
May  the  Lord  of  Consolation  console  you !  Blessed 
be  the  Comforter  of  the  Mourners !  ”  To  the  friends 
who  had  come  to  condole  with  the  bereft  he  said : 
“Brethren  who  practise  benevolence,  sons  of  prac- 
tisers  of  benevolence,  adhering  to  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  our  father,  may  the  Lord  of  Recompense 
recompense  you !  Blessed  be  He  who  recompensetli 
good  deeds !  ”  (Ket.  8b). 

In  Midrasliic  literature  God  Himself  is  regarded 
as  giving  men  an  example  of  the  “consolation  of 
mourners  ”  (Sotali  14a,  with  reference  to  Gen.  xxv. 
11:  “x4.fter  the  death  of  Abraham  God  blessed 
Isaac  ”).  It  is  said  of  consolation  that  “  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  bring  happiness  to  man  ”  (Ab.  R. 
N.,  A.,  xxx.,  ed.  Scliecliter,  p.  89);  and  it  is  declared 
that  “  wine  has  only  been  created  for  the  cup  of  con¬ 
solation”  (‘Er.  65a,  with  reference  to  Prov.  xxxi.  6). 
Regarding  the  mourners’  meal  see  Funeral  Rites 
and  Mourning  Customs.  K. 

CONSOLO,  BENJAMIN :  Italian  Hebraist; 
born  at  Ancona  in  1806 ;  died  at  Florence  in  1887. 
He  received  his  elementary  instruction  from  Rabbi 
David  A.  Yivanti  at  the  Talmud  Torah  of  his  native 
city,  and  then  took  up  eagerly  the  study  of  secular 
sciences,  though  against  the  wishes  of  his  teachers. 

As  he  was  excluded  from  the  schools  of  Ancona, 
which  were  then  under  papal  control,  and  was  too 
poor  to  pay  private  tutors,  he  encountered  great 
difficulties.  He  studied  Italian  with  Count  Pietro 
Alety,  a  student  of  Dante,  and  then  Latin  with 
Lorenzo  Barili,  who  subsequently  became  a  car¬ 
dinal.  Consol o  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Jewish  community  at  Ancona,  and  later  of  that  at 
Florence.  In  the  latter  city  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  litterateur  Cesare  Scartabelli,  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  behalf  of  purism  and  a  return  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  trecentists  he  shared.  His  love  for 
Judaism,  together  with  his  interest  in  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  induced  Consolo  to  translate  Hebrew  works 
into  Italian. 

His  works  include :  “  I  Capitoli  dei  Padri,  Trattato 
Misnico  Morale  con  Commenti,  ”  an  Italian  transla¬ 


tion  of  Abot;  “I  Doveri  de’  Cuori,”  Prato,  1847; 
“  Volgarizzamento  delLibrodi  Job,”  Florence,  1874; 
“  Volgarizzamento  delle  Lamentazioni  di  Geremia  ”; 
“II  Salterio  o  Canti  Nazionali  del  Popolo  dTsraele 
Spiegati  e  Commentati,”  Florence,  1885.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  shorter  essays  and  poems. 
The  autographs  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  his  comparative  treatise  on  Biblical  and 
Roman  law,  entitled  “Jus  Civile,”  are  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Florence.  Consolo’s  wife, 
Regine,  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  “  En¬ 
chiridion  d’Egitto.”  The  composer  and  virtuoso 
Federico  Consolo  is  his  son. 

Bibliography  :  Introduction  to  Consolo’s  translation  of  the 
Psalms;  A.  de  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Intern azioncile  degli 
Scrittori  Contcmporcincl ;  11  Vcssillo  lsraelitico ,  xxxiv.  148. 

s.  I.  E. 

CONSOLO,  FEDERICO  ;  Italian  violin  virtu¬ 
oso,  composer,  and  scholar;  born  at  Ancona  in  1841. 
xlfter  studying  the  violin  with  Giorgetti  in  Florence 
and  Vieuxtemps  in  Brussels,  and  composition  with 
Fetis  and  Liszt,  he  played  with  great  success  at  al¬ 
most  all  the  European  courts  and  in  the  Orient. 
In  1884,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  a  nerv¬ 
ous  affliction  to  discontinue  violin-playing.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Florence,  and  devoted  himself  to  composi¬ 
tion.  His  works  include  a  number  of  Oriental 
cycles,  concertos,  and  “Shire  Yisrael”  (“Libro  dei 
Canti  d ’Israel,”  Florence,  1891)  a  collection  of  Seph¬ 
ardic  synagogal  melodies  and  original  compositions. 
He  subsequently  undertook  archeological  studies, 
writing  on  musical  notation,  and  especially  on  music 
in  the  Bible.  He  is  a  knight  of  several  orders  in 
different  states. 

Bibliography:  Riemann,  MusiMexicon ,  Supplement,  xiii., 
Leipsic,  19U0. 

S.  I.  E. 

CONSONANTS.  See  Hebrew  Language. 
CONSTANCE,  DISTRICT  OF  THE  LAKE 

OF  :  Region  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Switzerland. 
Of  the  Jewish  communities  designated  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  those 
of  Ueberlingen,  Constance,  Schaffhauscn,  and  Dies- 
senhofen  deserve  special  mention,  although  many 
others  belong  to  the  same  district,  as  Bregenz, 
Engen,  Aach,  Feldkirch,  Randegg,  Isny,  Donau- 
eschingen,  and  Tliiengen.  This  designation  is  found 
also  in  the  “Memorb  richer.”  The  cemetery  of  the 
Jews  at  Ueberlingen  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1226. 
The  earliest  Jewish  settlement  at  Constance  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Jews 
of  Schaffhausen  are  referred  to  in  documents  in  1299 ; 
while  those  of  Diessenhofen  are  not  mentioned  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  although  probably  some 
were  living  there  long  before  that  time. 

In  1314  the  Jews  of  Ueberlingen  paid  their  taxes 
to  King  Frederick  and  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  ; 
in  1332  they  were  cruelly  persecuted,  more  than 
300  being  killed,  and  their  synagogue  destroyed. 
Their  synagogue  and  the  Jewish  quarter  are  again 
mentioned  in  1349,  when  the  Jews  were  completely 
exterminated  by  the  Flagellants  (Feb.  11),  while 
the  tombstones  of  their  cemetery  were  used  in  build¬ 
ing  the  cathedral  and  the  hospital.  Jews  were 
again  admitted  in  1378.  They  suffered  much  under 
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King  Wenzel’s  law  which  canceled  all  debts  owing 
to  them  (1385) ;  and  in  1429  twelve  were  banished. 

In  1312  many  Jews  of  Constance  were  burned  on  a 
charge  of  having  desecrated  the  host.  They  had  a 
synagogue  at  this  time.  In  1314  their  quarter 
was  destroyed  by  tire;  330  were  killed  by  the 
Flagellants  in  1349.  In  1417  Jews  from  Constance 
went  to  meet  Pope  Martin  Y.  in  solemn  procession. 

Their  synagogue  is  again  mentioned  in  1424.  The 
liaison  of  a  Jewess  of  the  community  with  a  member 
of  Emperor  Sigismund’s  f amity,  in  1424,  was  used 
by  Scribe  as  the  subject  of  his  libretto  to  Halevy’s 
opera  “La  Juive.”  In  1429  and  in  1443  all  the 
Constance  Jews  were  imprisoned;  and  from  1448  to 
1533  none  lived  there. 

At  Sehaffhausen  man}'  were  slain  in  1349  on  a 
charge  of  having  poisoned  the  wells.  Their  syna¬ 
gogue  is  mentioned  in  1391;  30  Jews  were  burned 
in  1401 ;  and  in  1475  the  last  remaining  Jew  removed 
to  Winterthur.  At  Diessenhofen,  where  they  had  a 
synagogue  at  an  early  period,  they  were  persecuted 
in  1349.  In  1401  a  Jew,  accused  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  a  Christian  boy,  was  burned;  and  in  1494  the 
Jews  left  the  city. 

In  1547  Charles  Y.  gave  Ueberlingen  certain  priv¬ 
ileges  regarding  usurious  contracts  with  the  Jews, 
which  were  renewed  by  Maximilian  in  1566.  As 
late  as  1853  two  Jews  who  desired  to  live  in  Ueber¬ 
lingen  encountered  difficulties  in  so  doing;  three 
were  living  there  in  1880,  and  nine  in  1902. 

In  1533  it  was  decreed  that  but  one  Jew  a  week 
might  remain  for  one  night  at  Constance.  Since 
1847  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  live  there,  though 
under  many  restrictions.  In  1863  tive  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies  settled  in  Constance,  and  in  1866  formed  a  com¬ 
munity  that  by  1902  numbered  130  families. 

At  Sehaffhausen  a  Jewish  physician,  David,  with 
his  family  of  six  members,  was  admitted  as  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  1535.  He  was  made  to  suffer  many  persecu¬ 
tions;  and  his  son  Samuel  was  expelled  in  1562. 
Since  1865,  Jews  have  again  settled  there,  though 
only  two  families  were  resident  in  1880. 

At  Diessenhofen,  where,  in  1667,  six  families 
were  living,  a  Jew  received  permission  to  settle  in 
1865,  and  ten  Jewish  families  were  living  in  the 
town  in  1880. 

Bibliography  :  Lowenstein,  Gesch.  tier  Jutlen  am  Bodensee 
und  Umgebung ,  1879;  Stern,  in  Zcitschrift  f  llr  Gesch.  tier 
Juden  in  Deutschland ,  i.  216  etseq .;  idem,  Zeitschriften- 
Literatur,  s.v.  Bodensee. 

G.  A.  F. 

CONSTANTINE  I.  (FLAVIUS  VALERIUS 
AURELIUS  CONSTANTINUS) :  Roman  em¬ 
peror;  born  Feb.  27,  274;  died  May  22,  337;  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Gaul  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Constantius  Chlorus  (306).  He  defeated 
Maxen tius,  his  rival  in  Italy,  in  312 ;  and  after  rout¬ 
ing  Licinius,  Emperor  of  the  East  (323),  became  sole 
ruler.  In  330  he  transferred  his  court  to  Byzan¬ 
tium,  thenceforth  called  Constantinople ;  but  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  Persian  campaign, 
after  receiving  baptism  from  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Caesarea.  Being  the  first  Christian  emperor,  the 
Church  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  “The  Great.” 

Political  and  religious  considerations  dictated 
Constantine’s  friendly  attitude  toward  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  war  against  Maxentius,  his  standard 


bore  a  Christian  emblem ;  but  previous  to  his  victory 
over  Licinius  he  contented  himself  with  placing 
Christianity  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  heathen¬ 
dom.  As  sole  ruler  he  did  not  go  materially  be¬ 
yond  the  gradual  repression  of  heathenism  and  the 
public  encouragement  of  Christianity;  he  showed 
his  attitude  on  this  question  especially  by  conduct¬ 
ing  the  first  ecumenical  council  at  Nicoea  (325). 

After  his  victory  over  Licinius,  Constantine  inau¬ 
gurated  a  more  and  more  hostile  policy  toward  the 
Jews.  It  is  true  that  as  early  as  321  a  law  was 
promulgated  which  made  it  obligatory  for  Jews  to 
fill  onerous,  expensive  municipal  offices;  while  on 
the  other  hand  such  Jews  as  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of  their  own  religion  were  exempted 
in  330  from  all  public  services,  and  those  who  were 
already  “  curiales  ”  were  freed  from  the  levying  of 
taxes.  In  329,  however,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
perform  the  rite  of  circumcision  on  slaves  or  to  own 
Christian  slaves;  the  death  penalty  was  ordained 
for  those  who  embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  as  well 
as  for  Jews  versed  in  the  Law  who  aided  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jewish  converts  to  Christian¬ 
ity  were  protected  against  the  fanaticism  of  their 
former  coreligionists.  Simultaneously  with  this  ail 
edict  was  issued  forbidding  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  imposing  the  death  penalty  upon 
any  Jew  who  should  transgress  this  law.  Some  of 
these  enactments  were  affirmed  in  335.  Noteworthy 
is  the  hostile  language  of  several  of  these  laws,  in 
which  Judaism  is  spoken  of  as  an  ignominious  or  as  a 
bestial  sect  (“secta  nefaria”  or  “feralis”). 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Christianized  state, 
which  later  became  more  and  more  accentuated 
under  Constantine’s  sons,  thus  owed  its  origin  to 
Constantine  himself ;  it  is  even  probable  that  it  was 
Constantine  who  renewed  the  law  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  entering  Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:  Lactantius,  De  Mart.  Persec.  pp.  24  et  scq.; 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.-x.;  Zosimus,  ii.  8-89;  Codex  The - 
odosianus ,  xvi.  8, 1-0,  and  9,  1-3;  compare  Seeck,  Die  Zcil- 
folge  cler  Gcsetze  Constantins ,  in  Zcitschrift  tier  Savignji- 
stiftung,  x.  (Romanist.  Ahtheilung) ;  Victor  Schultze,  Gesch. 
des  Untcrg.  dcs  Gricch.-Rom.  Hcidcnthums ,  i.  38-07 ;  idem , 
in  Zeit.  fur  Kirchcngcsch.  vii.  348  ct  seq.;  Briefer,  in  ih.  iv. 
103  ct  scq.;  Pauly- Wissowa,  Rcal-Encijc.  iv.  1013  ct  scq.; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  307  ct  scq.,  430;  Seeck,  Gcschichtc 
ties  Untergangs  tier  Antiken  Welt ,  Berlin,  1S97-3901. 

G.  II.  Y. 

CONSTANTINE  (ancient  Cirta)  :  City  in  Al¬ 
geria;  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  capital  of  Numidia. 
Jews  lived  there  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the 
common  era,  as  is  attested  by  epitaphs  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  that  province.  As  Constantino  re¬ 
mained  under  the  Roman  domination  until  its  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Arabs  (710),  it  is  probable  that,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  left  it  and  settled  in  the 
neighboring  towns  under  the  Yandals,  among  whom 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  far  greater  amount  of  freedom 
than  they  did  under  Christian  Rome. 

In  common  with  all  Algerian  Jews,  those  of  Con¬ 
stantine  enjoyed  peace  from  the  time  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  conquest  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  Under  the  Almohad  dynasty  they  were 
subjected  to  frequent  persecutions.  From  1509 
until  1555  Constantine  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Spaniards.  During  this  period  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  suffered  severely.  Under  the  domination  of  the 
Turks,  Constantine  was  administered  by  beys,  al¬ 
most  independent  of  the  deys  of  Algiers,  and  under 
them  the  state  of  the  Constantine  Jews  was  similar 
to  that  of  Jews  elsewhere  in  Algeria. 

Like  all  Algerian  communities,  that  of  Constan¬ 
tine  was  governed  by  a  “mukaddam,”  or  president, 
assisted  by  a  council.  Since  the  French  conquest  the 
city  has  been  the  seat  of  a  consistory,  to  which  belong 
the  following  communities:  Ain  Beida,  Batna,  Bone, 
bougie,  Guelnm,  Pliilippeville,  Setif,  Tebassa.  This 
district  counts  6,800  Jews,  of  which  number  3,321 
live  in  Constantine.  The  rabbis  of  the  last  thirty 
years  have  been:  Nettcr,  Abraham  Cahen,  Jacques 
Levy,  and  Paul  Haguenauer,  the  present  incumbent. 
Until  recently  there  existed  in  Constantine  an  im¬ 
portant  rabbinical  school  called  “Ez  Hayyim.” 

Bibliography  :  Bulletin  Arch.  Ou  Comite  Oca  Travaux  His- 
inriqucs ,  No.  1,  xiii.  64 ;  Elie  de  la  Primaudaie,  Le  Commerce 
ct  la  Navigation  Oe  V  Algeria  Avant  la  Conquetc ,  p.  71; 
Abraham  Cahen,  in  Recueil  Oe  la  Societe  Archeolocjique  Oe 
Constantine ,  1S67,  p.  104;  Jacques  Cahen,  Les  Juifs  et  V  Al¬ 
geria  au  Moment  de  la  Conquetc,  pp.  25  et  seq.  See  Alge¬ 
ria. 

s.  I.  Bn. 

CONST  ANTINIS,  ABRAHAM  :  Greek  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  president  (“proedros”)  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Athens,  Greece.  He  was  born  at 
Zante  in  1865.  After  receiving  an  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  native  city,  he  studied  at  Paris,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  as  engineer  at  the  Ecole  Superieure  de  Tele¬ 
graphic.  lie  was  at  first  in  the  employ  of  the  Soci¬ 
ete  Edison  of  Paris,  and  afterward  in  that  of  the 
Societe  d’Entreprises  of  Athens,  in  which  city  he 
constructed,  in  1887,  the  first  electric-lighting  estab¬ 
lishment,  thereby  greatly  contributing  to  the  popu¬ 
larization  in  the  Greek  peninsula  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  telephony. 

A  commission  and  banking  business  which  he 
founded  lias,  in  less  than  thirteen  years,  taken  the 
foremost  position  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  af¬ 
fairs  of  Athens.  The  emery  trade  of  the  island  of 
Naxos  is  a  state  monopoly  managed  by  the  firm  of 
A.  Constantinis,  which  exports  three-fourths  of  the 
emery  consumed  in  the  world.  In  recognition  of  Con¬ 
stantinis’  sendees  the  Greek  government  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Ath¬ 
ens  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jewish  community  he  uses  his  influence 
for  the  protection  of  his  coreligionists  at  Athens. 

Bibliography:  El  Ticmpo ,  Constantinople,  June  7,  1900; 
L'  Kncijclopedie  Contemporaine  lllustrcc ,  Paris,  April  15, 
1900. 

s.  M.  Fr. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (Turkish,  Stambul  or 

Istambul)  :  Capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  situated 
on  the  Bosporus;  the  “Byzantium77  of  the  ancients. 
The  earliest  official  document  hitherto  discovered 
relating  to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  dates  from 
390.  A  decree  of  that  year  (Feb.  23)  bearing  the 
successive  signatures  of  the  emperors  Valentinian 
II.,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,  exempted  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Samaritan  ship-  and  cargo-owners  from  shar¬ 
ing  the  burdens  of  the  society  known  in  that  city  as 
the  “Navicularii ”  (“Codex  Theodosianus, 77  xiii.  5, 
18).  Other  decrees  in  favor  of  the  Jews  were  issued 
during  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 


Theodosius  II.  was  the  first  Byzantine  emperor 
to  curtail  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jews.  Instigated  by 
the  clergy,  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city  proper, 
and  assigned  to  them  a  district  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  above  Galata,  called  Stenum  (the 
modern  Pera).  Hitherto  they  had  occupied  in  the 
city  itself  a  special  quarter  known  as  the  “copper 
market,”  where  they  had  their  synagogue,  which  was 
later  converted  into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Mother. 
Instead  of  being  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  Jews  were  placed  by  Theo¬ 
dosius  under  that  of  a  special  strategus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ibn  Verga  (“Sliebet  Yehudah,”  p.  40),  the 
expulsion  from  the  city  proper  was  really  a  measure 
of  clemency  on  the  part  of  Theodosius,  who  had 
previously  subjected  the  Jews  to  more  rigorous  per¬ 
secutions  in  order  to  force  them  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  statement  has,  however,  no  histor¬ 
ical  basis,  as  such  action  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Theodosius,  who  in  412  forbade  the  disturbance 
of  Jewish  services  and  the  appropriation  of  Jewish 
synagogues  (compare  “Novelhe  Theod.”  title  iii.). 

It  was  Justinian  I.  (527-565)  who  first  interfered 
with  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews,  forbidding 
them  to  celebrate  the  Passover  before  the  Christian 
Easter.  It  is  said  that  during  his  reign  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  Temple  were  brought  by  Belisarius 
to  Constantinople;  but  on  the  remark  of  a  Jew  that 
they  would  bring  misfortune  to  Constantinople  as 
they  had  done  to  Home  and  Carthage,  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  I.  (610-641),  who,  after  he  had  massacred 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Palestine  in  the  course  of 
his  war  with  the  Persians,  ordered  the  remainder 
throughout  his  empire  to  be  baptized.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Constantinople  Jews  found  pro¬ 
tectors  in  the  persons  of  Heraclius’  wife,  the  em¬ 
press  Martina,  and  her  son  Heracleonas ;  for  the  his¬ 
torian  Nicephorus  records  that,  emboldened  by  their 
influence,  the  Jews  on  one  occasion  stormed  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Iconoclasts  the  Jewish 
community  of  Constantinople,  like  those  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  underwent  terrible 
persecutions.  Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian — as  well  as  later  under  Basil 
The  Icono-  I. — it  actually  ceased  to  exist,  the 
clasts.  Jews  having  been  forced  either  to  emi¬ 
grate  or  to  embrace  Christianity.  But 
the  Byzantine  capital,  the  greatest  commercial  cen¬ 
ter  of  that  time,  had  such  attractions  for  the  Jews 
that  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  persecutions 
brought  thither  masses  of  new  settlers.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  it  became  the  center  of  Judaism  as 
soon  as  Leo  VI.  (886-911)  had  restored  religious 
freedom  to  the  Jews;  although  their  social  condition 
continued  to  be  intolerable.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Constantinople  in  1176,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Jews  there: 

“  No  Jew  dwells  in  the  city,  the  Jews  having  been  expelled 
heyond  the  one  arm  of  the  sea.  They  are  shut  in  by  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  Sophia  on  one  side :  and  they  can  reach  the  city  by  water 
only,  whenever  they  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  at  Constantinople  amounts  to  two  thousand  Rab- 
binites  and  five  hundred  Karaites,  who  live  on  one  spot; 
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but  a  wall  divides  them.  Tlie  principal  Rabbinites,  who  are 
learned  in  the  Law,  are  Rabbi  R.  Abatlion,  R.  Obadiah,  R.  Aaron 
Kustipo,  R.  Joseph  Sargeno,  andR.  Eliakim  the 
Benjamin  of  Elder.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  manufacturers  of 
Tudela’s  silk  cloth ;  many  others  are  merchants,  some 
Account.  of  them  being  extremely  rich  ;  but  no  Jew  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ride  upon  a  horse  except.  It.  Solomon 
ha-Mizri,  who  is  the  king's  physician,  and  by  whose  influence 
the  Jews  enjoy  many  advantages  even  in  their  state  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  This  state  is  very  burdensome  to  them ;  and  the  hatred 
against  them  is  enhanced  by  the  practise  of  the  tanners,  who 
pour  out  their  filthy  water  in  the  streets  and  even  before  the 
very  doors  of  the  Jews,  who,  being  thus  defiled,  become  objects 
of  hatred  to  the  Greeks.  Their  yoke  is  severely  felt  by  the 
Jews,  both  good  and  bad :  they  are  exposed  to  beatings  in  the 
streets,  and  must  submit  to  all  sorts  of  harsh  treatment.  But 
the  Jews  are  rich,  good,  benevolent,  and  religious  men,  who 
bear  the  misfortunes  of  exile  with  humility.  The  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Jews  is  called  Pera.” 

Tlie  king  referred  to  by  Benjamin  was  Manuel 
Comnenus  (1143-80),  who — probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Solomon  ha-Mizri — placed  the  Jews  of 
Constantinople  again  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  authorities. 

A  new  era  for  the  Jewish  community  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (May  29,  1453). 

Mohammed  the  Conqueror  (1451-81), 
Under  on  entering  his  new  capital,  granted 
the  Turks,  to  the  Jews  equal  rights  with  all  his 
non-Mussulman  subjects,  assigning  to 
their  chief  rabbi  a  seat  in  the  divan  next  to  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  Greek  Church.  Foreign  Jews 
were  invited  to  settle  in  the  suburb  of  Ilaskeui,  where 
building  sites  were  gratuitously  divided  among  the 
newcomers.  Two  Jews,  Hakim  Ya£akub  and  Moses 
Hamon,  were  elevated  to  high  official  positions:  the 
former  being  appointed  minister  of  finance;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  physician  to  the  sovereign. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
J ewish  community  of  Constantinople.  Sultan  Baya- 
zid  II.  (1481-1512)  received  the  exiles  of  Spain;  and 
these  gave  a  great  impulse  to  its  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  Moreover,  thousands  of  wealthy  Mara- 
nos,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  Italy  and  Portugal, 
sought  refuge  in  Constantinople,  where  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  former  religion.  Among  these  were 
Joseph  Nassi,  created  Duke  of  Naxos  by  Selim  II. 
(1566-74),  and  Donna  Gracia,  his  mother-in-law,  both 
of  whom  liberally  endowed  the  community  with 
schools,  charitable  institutions,  and  synagogues. 
According  to  Stephan  Gerlacli  (“Tagebucli,”  p.  90), 
the  number  of  Maranos  who  settled  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  up  to  1574  amounted  to  10,000,  and  the  whole 
Jewish  population  numbered  30,000.  There  were 
44  synagogues,  representing  as  man}"  separate  con¬ 
gregations,  each  of  which  retained  its  own  customs, 
rites,  and  liturgy. 

Under  Murad  III.  (1574-95)  and  Mohammed  III. 
(1595-1603)  many  Constantinople  Jews  became  very 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In 
addition  to  Joseph  Nassi,  Duke  of  Naxos,  who  held 
a  high  office,  a  physician  named  Solo- 
Influential  mon  ben  Nathan  Ashkenazi,  a  native 
Jews.  of  Poland,  held,  about  1580,  the  office 
of  ambassador  at  Venice.  A  Jewess 
named  Esther  Kiera,  widow  of  Elijah  Chendali,  was 
powerful  at  court,  being  the  favorite  of  the  sultana 
Baffa,  wife  of  Murad  III.  No  less  prosperous  wras 
the  material  condition  of  the  community.  The 
wholesale  trade,  customs  dues,  shipping,  and  coin¬ 


age  wrnre  mainly  in  Jewish  hands.  As  Moses  Al- 
mosnino  relates  in  his  description  of  Constantinople, 
Jewrs  owmed  the  largest  houses,  with  gardens  and 
kiosks  equal  to  those  of  the  grand  viziers.  Many 
easily  earned  a  livelihood  by  teaching  languages  anil 
by  acting  as  interpreters,  as  is  attested  by  Petrus 
della  Valle,  w"ho  himself  learned  foreign  languages 
from  a  Jew"  at  Constantinople  (“Viaggi  de  Pietro 
della  Valle,”  i.  71  e t  seq.). 

An  interruption  of  this  happy  state  of  the  com¬ 
munity  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ever-growing  weakness  of  the  sultans  and  tlie  in¬ 
crease  of  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans 
made  the  Jew"s  the  prey  of  the  soldiery,  wiio  often 
set  fire  to  the  Jewish  quarters  in  order  to  plunder 
during  the  confusion.  Another  factor  which  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  intellectual  and  material  ruin 
of  the  prosperous  community  was  the 
Shabbethai  Siiabbetiiai  Zebi  agitation.  The 
Zebi.  scenes  of  disorder  of  wiiicli  Constanti¬ 
nople  became  the  theater  during  the 
pseudo-Messiah’s  stay  in  the  city,  alienated  from 
the  Jewrs  the  goodwill  of  the  sultan,  wiio  saw" in  the 
movement  not  a  purely  religious  manifestation,  but 
a  rebellion  against  his  authority.  Further,  their 
affairs  being  neglected  during  the  years  of  this  Mes¬ 
sianic  chimera,  the  Jews  were  supplanted  every¬ 
where  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians;  and  they  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  powder  to  regain  their 
former  position.  All  these  causes  combined  to  make 
the  community  a  veritable  type  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire — wdthout  strength  to  live  and  without  desire  to 
die.  Misery  and  ignorance  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
annihilated  all  energyand  enterprise  in  this  once  in¬ 
dustrious  and  rich  population.  There  -were,  indeed, 
from  time  to  time  some  wealthy  and  influential 
families,  such  as  the’Agimans,  the  Gabbais,  and  the 
Carnionas,  members  of  winch  held  official  positions; 
but  the  majority  remained  in  the  most  abject  desti¬ 
tution  and  ignorance. 

An  endeavor  to  raise  the  material  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  community  was  undertaken  with 
some  success  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  first  by  Albert  Cohn,  wiio  in  1S54  founded 
at  Constantinople  a  school  patterned  after  European 
institutions,  and  then  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  through  the  numerous  institutions  winch  it 
established  there  for  the  instruction  of  young  people. 

In  1853  two  Jews  of  Constantinople,  BeharEffendi 
Ashkenazi  and  David  Effendi  Cremona,  w"ere  ap¬ 
pointed  by  ‘Abd  al-£Aziz  members  of  the  council  of 
state;  and  in  1876  both  of  them  were  nominated 
senators  by  Sultan  £Abd  al-Hamid. 

Persecutions  contribute  but  little  to  poetry  and 
learning;  and  during  the  Byzantine  period  Constan¬ 
tinople  did  not  produce  any  noteworthy  rabbinical 
scholars.  The  Karaites,  liowmver,  displayed  some 
scientific  activity,  and  counted  among 
Literary  their  number  prominent  men  like  Ju- 
Pro-  dab  ben  Elijah  Hadassi  (1150),  author 
ductions.  of  “Eslikol  lia-Kofer”  ;  Aaron  ben 
Joseph  lia-Rofe  (1290),  author  of  the 
“Kelil  Yofi  ”  and  “Sefer  lia-Mibhar”;  Aaron  ben 
Elijah  of  Nicomedia,  author  of  “  Ez  Hayyim  ”  (1346). 

The  security  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews 
under  the  first  Turkish  rulers  brought  about  a  great 
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scientific,  movement;  and  Constantinople  became 
Hie  focus  of  Jewish  learning.  Mohammed  the  Con¬ 
queror  followed  the  custom  established  by  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  in  nominating  a  liakam  bashi,  or  grand 
rabbi,  chosen  from  the  Rabbinite- Jews.  Sambari 
(Neubauer,  “Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles,”  i.  153) 
gives  the  names  of  the  rabbis  of  Constantinople  who 
officiated  from  1453  to  1672  as  follows: 

Moses  Capsali;  Elijah  Misrahi;  Tam  ben  Yahya,  author  of 
u  ohole  Tam  ”  ;  Elijah  Capsali,  author  of  a  historical  work  en¬ 
titled  11  Dcbe  Eliyatiu  Samuel  Yafe,  author  of  “  Yefeh  Toar,” 
etc.;  Samuel  Saba' ;  Joseph  ibn  Leb ;  Joshua  Zonzin,  author  of 
“  Nahlah  li-Yehoshu'a  ” ;  Hananiah  ben  Yakar ; 

Rabbis.  Jehiel  'Anabi ;  Elijah  ben  Hayyim,  author  of 
“  Torat  Mosheh  ”  and  responsa ;  Moses  Aruk ; 
Mordeeai  ba-Kohen ;  Gedaliah  Hayyim ;  David  ha-K oh en ;  Sam¬ 
uel  di  Curiel ;  Elijah  ha-Levi ;  Abraham  ibn  Jamil ;  Gabriel  Alya ; 
Eliezer  ben  Nahmias;  Shemariah  Sharbit  lia-Zahab;  Hayyim 
Etrozi;  Abraham  Monson;  Isaac  Ashkenazi ;  Jehiel  Bassan;  Jo¬ 
seph  of  Train ;  Jeremiah  Mabrogonato  (v^fcOun^NE);  Salomon 
Caro;  Samuel  ben  (?);  Yom-Tob  ben  Yah’sh;  David 

Egozi ;  Abraham  Allegre ;  Baruch  ben  Ya'ish ;  Baruch  ben  Hay¬ 
yim  ;  Judah  Afna'im  ;  Abraham  Sharbit  ha-Zahab ;  Aaron  Cu- 
pino;  Hayyim  Alfandari;  Moses  ben  Shangi ;  Baruch  Ashkenazi; 
Joseph  ben  Shangi ;  Isaac  Ispania  lm-Rofe ;  Zemah  of  Narbonne ; 
Isaac  Sasson ;  Moses  Bassan;  Elijah;  Me'ir  Isaac;  Eliezer  ben 
Sliushin  (p^v-q;  Isaiah  of  Trani ;  Joshua  Ben veniste ;  Hayyim 
Benveniste:  Moses  Benveniste ;:  Yom-Tob  ben  Yakar;  Joseph 
lia-Kohen  Hasid;  Hayyim  Algazi;  Moses  Afna'im ;  Solomon 
ben  Mubhar ;  Yom-Tob  Birbinya ;  Aaron  Hamon ;  Jehiel  Bas¬ 
san  the  Younger;  Aaron  Yizhaki;  Nissim  Egozi;  Abraham 
Ashkenazi ;  Me’ir  de  Boton ;  Sarnuei  ha-Levi ;  and  Samuel  'Adilah. 

Besides  these  rabbis,  many  of  whom  were  equall}r 
renowned  for  their  great  Talmudical  knowledge  and 
for  their  proficiency  in  the  secular  sciences,  there 
were  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
during  the  sixteenth  a  succession  of  brilliant  writers 
and  scholars,  such  as  Mordeeai  Cumtino,  Shabbetliai 
ben  Malkiel,  Solomon  Sharbit  Zaliab,  Joseph  ibn 
Ycrga,  and  Moses  Pizanto.  The  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  that  period  was  the  scientific  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Karaites  and  the  Rabbiuites.  In  spite  of 
some  obscurantists,  who  attempted  to  interrupt  these 
relations  by  excommunications  and  other  violent 
measures,  Rabbinite  scholars  instructed  the  Karaites 
in  rabbinical  literature  and  the  secular  sciences;  and 
this  circumstance  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
Karaite  community,  which  had  hitherto  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  ignorance.  A  series  of  brilliant  writers 
and  scientists,  such  as  the  Baslryazis,  Caleb  Afendo- 
polo,  Abraham  Bali,  Moses  Bagi,  and  Joseph  Rabizi, 
arose  within  it  and  became  illustrious  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge. 

The  impetus  to  learning  was  much  furthered  by 
the  establishment  in  Constantinople  of  Hebrew  print¬ 
ing-offices,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  in  1503  by 
David  Nahmias  and  his  son.  In  1530  the  renowned 
printer  Gerson  Soncino  established  another;  and  a 
third  was  opened  in  1560  by  the  Ya’abez  family. 
Authors  who  could  not  afford  to  publish  their  works 
found  at  Constantinople  Mmcenates  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 
Printing-  Thus  Esther  Kiera  paid  the  cost  of 

Offices.  publication  of  the  “  Sefer  ha-Yuliasin  ” 
of  Zacuto  in  1566;  Nathan  Ashkenazi, 
the  son  of  the  ambassador,  published  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  responsa  of  Moses  Alshecli.  In  1579  the 
duchess  Regina  Nassi  established  a  printing-office 
in  her  palace  at  Belvedere,  where  authors  without 
means  were  sure  of  assistance.  See  Constantino¬ 
ple  (Typography). 


The  retrogression  in  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  community  extended  to  the  literary 
movement.  After  the  Shabbetliai  Zebi  agitation 
Constantinople  ceased  to  be  a  focus  of  Jewish  learn¬ 
ing,  and  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  it  could  not  boast  of  a  single  name  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  rabbis  of  this  period  were : 

Abraham  Rozanes  (c.  1727);  Samuel  Moohas  (1790);  Abraham 
Levy  (1835-36) ;  Samuel  Hayyim  (1836-39) ;  Moses  Fresco,  called 
“Rab  ha-Zaken”  (1839-41);  Jacob  Behar  David  (1841-54);  Hay¬ 
yim  Cohen,  called  “ Rab  Cabana”  (1854-60);  Jacob  Abigdor 
(1860-63) ;  Yakir  Geron,  called  “  Rab  Preciado  ”  (1863-72) ;  Moses 
Halevy  (1872)! 

The  leading  rabbinical  writers  of  this  period  were: 

Abraham  Soncino  (1703);  Eliezer  ben  Sanche  (1720);  Elijah 
Alfandari  (1720);  Tobias  Cohen  (1729);  Jacob  Kuli  (1733);  Eli¬ 
jah  Palombo  (1804);  Moses  Fresco  and  Abraham  Abigdor 
(1827);  Raphael  Sbacky  (1839);  Jacob  Rofe  (1849):  Solomon 
Kimhi  (1862);  Joseph  Alfandari  (1868);  Hayyim  Menahem  Frangi 
and  Hezekiah  Medini  (still  living  in  1902). 

In  1853  Leo  Hayyim  de  Castro  founded  the  first 
Jewish  periodical  in  Judoeo-Spanish,  entitled  “Or 
Yisrael;  5  La  Luz  de  Israel,”  which  was  followed 
by  “Jornal  Israelit”  (1860);  “Sefat  Emet,  o  El 
Luzero”  (1867);  “Sharkiye”  (The  Orient),  in  Turk¬ 
ish,  with  Hebrew  characters  (1869);  “El  Tiempo” 
(1871);  “El  Sol”  (1879);  “El  Radio  de  Luz  ”  (1885); 
“El  Amigo  de  la  Familla”  (1886);  and  “El  Tele- 
grafo.”  Of  these  papers  two  only  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  viz. ,  “  El  Telegrafo,  ”  a  daily,  and  “  El  Tiempo,  ” 
a  biweekly. 

There  are  about  55,000  Jews  in  a  total  population 
of  1,000,000,  distributed  in  the  following  quarters; 
Haskeui,  20,000;  Balata,  15,000;  Ortakeui,  7,000; 
Kuskunjuk  and  Dagliamam,  near  Scutari,  6,000; 
Peraand  Galata,  5,000;  Stambul,  around  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  and  Mahmud  Pasha,  1,000;  various  sub¬ 
urbs  along  the  Bosporus  —  Arnaut-Iveui,  Pasha 
Bagtche,  and  Buyukdere — 800;  Haidar  Pasha  and 
Kadi  Keui,  700.  Ritually  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes;  viz.,  Sephardim  numbering  51,000;  Ashke¬ 
nazim,  3,000;  and  Karaites,  500. 

In  conformity  with  the  “Constitution  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Nation  ”  granted  to  them  in  1865  by  the  Ottoman 
government,  the  Jews  of  Constanti- 
Population  nople  are  governed  by  a  hakain  bashi, 
and  Con-  or  chief  rabbi,  and  two  assemblies,  the 
stitution.  civic  communal  council,  Mejlis  Jas- 
mani,  and  the  spiritual  council,  Mej¬ 
lis  Ruhani,  each  council  being  elected  for  three 
years  by  an  assembly  of  notables.  The  former 
numbers  among  its  members  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  officials  employed  by  the  government;  while 
the  latter  is  composed  exclusively  of  rabbis  well 
versed  in  the  Talmud.  The  Jewish  settlement 
in  each  quarter  has  in  addition  a  spiritual  leader, 
who  is  consulted  on  all  sorts  of  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  and  who  presides  at  the  administrative 
council  of  every  synagogue.  In  every  quarter 
there  is  a  Jew  bearing  the  title  “Keliaya,”  whose 
duty  it  is  to  notify  the  city  government 
Rabbinical  of  Jewish  births,  deaths,  and  transfers 
Courts.  of  real  estate.  In  the  three  populous 
suburbs  of  the  city  there  are  three 
rabbinical  courts,  which,  however,  decide  only  in 
divorce  cases,  all  other  legal  matters  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  The  rabbinical  court  of 
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Balata  lias  at  its  disposal  a  prison  called  “  Hakan 
Ivlume.” 

The  annual  budget  of  the  consistory  amounts  to 
111,602  francs,  being  revenue  from  the  tax  on  meat, 
cheese,  v  ine,  brandy,  and  unleavened  bread,  from  a 
poll-tax  paid  by  the  rich  notables,  and  from  taxes 
on  marriage  certificates,  passports,  and  transfers  of 
real  estate. 

There  are  in  Constantinople  40  synagogues  and  4 
batte  midrashim.  None  of  the  synagogues  is  very 
old,  all  having  been  burned  down  and  rebuilt.  Those 
of  Istipol  and  of  Galata  seem  to  be  the  oldest.  In 
1458  the  physician  to  Mohammed  the  Conqueror, 
Moses  Ilamon  erected  a  house  of  prayer  at  Haskeui, 


(1)  The  Society  of  Jewish  Women  of  Pera  and  Galata,  founded 
in  1893,  to  assist  lying-in  women,  widows,  the  sick,  and  the 
poor;  (2)  Ahabat  Hesed,  founded  by  young  men  of  Pera  and 
Galata,  to  provide  clothing  for  poor  children  of  the  Jewish 
schools;  (3)  Bruderverein,  founded  in  1875,  to  assist  the  poor 
and  the  sick  of  the  Ashkenazic  congregation  ; 

Benevolent  (4)  Jungbundsverein,  founded  in  1897,  to  pro- 
Institu-  vide  meals  for  poor  children  of  the  German 
tions.  Talmud  Torah;  (5)  the  Society  of  G  eririan  Wom¬ 
en,  founded  in  1897,  to  establish  a  hospital  and 
to  maintain  an  asylum  for  the  aged  ;  (8)  the  Society  of  Jewish 
Young  Women  of  Pera,  founded  in  1894,  to  feed  the  poor  pupils 
of  the  girls’  school  at  Galata  :  it  clothes  150  children  every  year, 
besides  furnishing  medicine  and  relief  to  the  poorest;  (7)  the 
Society  of  Jewish  Women  of  Haskeui,  founded  in  1895,  to  aid 
lying-in  women ;  (8)  Or  lia-Hayyiin  of  Balata,  founded  in  1885, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  Jewish  hospital,  which  latter  was 
inaugurated  Sept.  1900  in  a  handsome  new  building  on  the 


The  Jewish  Hospital  at  Constantinople. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


and  called  it  by  his  name,  “Kalml  Iyadosh  11a- 
mon.  ”  Other  synagogues,  notably  that  of  the  Exile 
("  Gerusli J?),  were  built  after  1492  by  Spanish  exiles 
and  others. 

The  Alliance  Israelite  Lniverselle  supports  11 
schools  at  Constantinople:  6  for  boys  and  5  for  girls, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  3,000.  More  than  1,000 
children  attend  the  Talmud  Torah;  and  there  are 
about  30  private  schools.  In  1898  a  Jewish  semi¬ 
nary  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  Abraham 
Danon.  Some  young  Jews  attend  the  higher  schools 
of  the  state,  for  the  study  of  medicine,  law,  phar¬ 
macy,  fine  arts,  agriculture,  etc. 

The  community  possesses  the  following  twelve 
benevolent  agencies: 


shores  of  the  Golden  Horn;  (9)  Society  Mekor  ha-Hayynn  of 
Haskeui,  founded  in  1895,  to  aid  the  poor  and  to  provide  pecuni¬ 
ary  assistance  to  young  men  studying  in  the  government  col¬ 
leges;  (10)  Society  Zeror  lia-Hayyiin  of  Haskeui,  founded  in 
1898,  for  a  similar  purpose ;  (11)  Society  Ha-Hem lah  of  Balata, 
founded  originally  under  the  name  “Ha-Tikwah,”  for  mutual 
iinancial  aid ;  (13)  Society  ‘Ozer  Dallim  of  Kuskunjuk,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  preceding.  There  is  also  a  hebra  kad- 
dislia  in  each  quarter. 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  are 
poor,  and  are  engaged  in  petty  trade,  in  pedling, 
or  as  porters,  fishermen,  and  boatmen.  A  small  in¬ 
dustry  peculiar  to  the  Jews  is  the  cutting  of  cigar¬ 
ette-paper.  Still,  there  are  among  them  rich  whole¬ 
sale  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  second  or  third 
rank.  A  dozen  Jewish  banks  are  connected  with 
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Paue  j?’kom  Midrash  Tillim,  Printed  at  Constantinople,  1513. 

(In  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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the  stock  exchange  of  Galata.  At  Pera  four  or  five 
large  Jewish  houses  manufacture  novelties  known 
as  “articles  de  Paris.”  The  principal  houses  for 
ready-made  clothing  are  conducted  exclusively  by 
Jews  from  Vienna.  A  Jew  from  Salonica  named 
Modiano  owns  the  glass-works  at  Paslia-Bagtclie, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  which  fur- 
Present  nislies  glass  to  the  whole  of  Turkey. 
Conditions.  Many  Jews  (almost  all  the  Karaites) 
are  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  and  money¬ 
changers.  Through  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle,  Jewish  3roung  men  are  taught  various  trades, 
as  carpentery,  turning,  goldsmitliery,  cabinet-ma¬ 
king,  type-setting,  upholstery,  etc.  But  the  Alliance 
prefers  to  have  them  employed  as  secretaries  or 
accountants  in  European  companies:  banks  (Otto¬ 
man  Bank,  Credit  Lyonnais),  insurance  societies, 
water- works,  gas  companies,  wharves,  etc. 

A  number  of  Jews  are  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  The  first  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Divan,  who  collects  all  the  reports  of  the  Turkish 
foreign  ambassadors  and  translates  them  into  Turk¬ 
ish,  is  the  Jew  David  Mollio  Pasha.  Elias  Cohen 
(known  as  “  Elias  Pasha  ”)  is  physician  to  the  sultan. 

Jews  are  found  in  the  civil  list  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  and  in  consular  offices.  There 
are  among  the  55,000  Jews  of  the  city  20  physicians, 
and  as  many  druggists,  all  educated  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  some  of  them  having  completed  their 
studies  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  See  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Bibliography  :  For  the  Byzantine  period :  Cousin,  Histoire  de 
Constantinople ,  16S5;  Dropeyron,  L'Empcrcur  Hemclius, 
1869 ;  Le  Beau,  Histoire  da  Bas-Empire,  1819-20 ;  Hertzberg, 
Gesch.  dcr  Bnzantincrund  des  Asmanischcn  Reiches ,  1883. 
For  the  Turkish  period*.  Hammer-Purgstall,  Gesch.  dcr 
Asmanischcn  Reichc ,  1827 ;  Scliudt,  Jiidische  MercMviir- 
digkeiten ,  1715,  i.  203  et  sec/.;  Baudin,  Lcs  Juifs  d  Con¬ 
stantinople,  187S ;  Gratz.  Gesch.  viii.  204,  ix.  29,  x.  190; 
Sehaeky,  in  Archives  Israelites ,  liv.  341  et  sec/.;  Franco, 
Histoire  des  Israelites  cn  Turquic ,  1897. 
j.  I.  Bn. 

- Typography :  In  the  year  1503  David  Nah- 

mias,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  es¬ 
tablished,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Samuel, 
the  first  printing-office  in  Constantinople.  x4ccord- 
ing  to  Steinschneider,  the  first  work  published  by 

tlie  NTalimias  firm  was  the  Tur,  of  Avliich  edition 
only  one  copy,  now  in  the  Opioenlielin  collection 

(No.  521  F)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  extant.  At 
the  death  of  David  Nalimias  in  1511,  the  press  fell 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  in  conjunction  with 
Astruc  of  Toulon  and  Judah  ben  Joseph  Sasson. 
Together  with  Samuel  Bikonim,  Astruc  of  Toulon 
established,  in  the  same  year,  an  independent  press, 
from  which,  however,  the  former  withdrew  two 
years  later.  Astruc  continued  the  office  until  1513. 

In  1518  another  printing-office,  in  existence  only 
five  years,  was  established  by  Solomon  ben  Mazzal- 
Tob.  About  the  same  time  new  presses  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Joseph  ben  Ajid  al-Kabizi,  Yom-Tob 
Sichri  ben  Raphael,  and  Moses  ben  Samuel  Facilino. 
In  1526  the  well-known  printer  Gerson  Soncino  en¬ 
tered  the  field.  After  his  death,  in  1530,  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  son  Eliezer  until  1547,  when 
it  became  the  property  of  the  physician  Moses  ben 
Eliezer  Parnas,  who  held  it  until  1554.  From  1560 
typography  in  Constantinople  began  to  decline ;  and 


in  the  last  years  of  that  century  there  was  no  press 
in  the  city.  Printing  was  then  carried  on  at  Bel¬ 
vedere,  where  the  widow  of  Joseph,  Duke  of 
Naxos,  had  established  presses.  In  1593  these 
presses  were  transferred  to  Kura  Cliesine,  a  village 
near  Constantinople.  In  1639  printing  was  resumed 
in  Constantinople  by  Solomon  Franco  and  his  son 
Abraham,  which  concern  was  still  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  leading  printers  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  (some  books  appealing  at  OrtakoT, 
a  suburb)  were  Jona  Ashkenazi  (with  Naphtali  ben 
Azriel)  and  his  son  Nissim  Ashkenazi.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  the  principal  publications  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  century  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  activity  of  the  Constantinopolitan  presses  during 
that  period.  It  should  be  remarked  that  several  of 
the  prints  are  without  the  printers’  names,  some 
without  place  of  origin,  and  a  few  without  either. 
1503.  Arba‘  Turim. 

1505.  I.  AbravanePs  “Rosh  Amanah.” 

1505.  Torah,  Megillot,  and  Haftarot. 

1505.  I.  AbravanePs  “  Zebah  Pesali,”  etc. 

1505.  I.  AbravanePs  commentary  to  Abot. 

1506.  David  ibn  Yahya’s  “Leshon  Limmudim.” 

1509.  Maimonides1  “Mishneh  Torah.” 

1509.  Alfasi. 

1510.  (?)  “  Hanliagat  ha-Deber.” 

1510.  (?)  Isaac  of  CorbeiPs  “  ‘Amrnude  Golah.” 

1510.  Yosippon. 

1510.  Nalnnanides’  “  Hassagot.” 

1510.  Abraham  Levi  ha-Zaken’s  “  Mashre  Kitrin.” 

1510.  Joshua  Levi’s  “  Halikot  ‘Olam  ”  and  Samuel  ha-Nagid’s 
“  Mebo.” 

1510.  Siddur  Romania.  See  “Zeit.  fiirHebr.  Bibl.,”  iii.  72. 

1511.  Jonah  Glierondi’s  “Sha‘are  ha-Tesbubab.” 

1511.  Nathan  b.  Jebiel’s  “  ‘Aruk  ha-Kazer.” 

1511.  Collection  of  Talmudic  Haggadot. 

1511.  “  Haggadot  ha-Talmud.” 

1511.  Jehiel  b.  Yekutiel’s  “  Bet  Middot.” 

1512.  (?)  Midrasli. Mishle. 

1512.  “  Bereshit  Rabbah.” 

1512.  Midrash  Tillira. 

1513.  Abudirham. 

1513.  D.  Kimhi’s  “Shorashim.” 

1514.  Bahya's  “  Shulhan  Arbab” 

1514.  Pirke  R.  Eliezer. 

1514.  I.  Aboab’s  “  Menorat  ba-Ma’or.” 

1514.  Nahmanides’  “  Perush  ha-Torah.” 

1514.  Jacob  b.  Asher’s  “  Perush  ha-Torah.” 

1514.  Abr.  ibn  Ezra’s  “  Perush  ha-Torah.” 

1514.  Abraham  Sabah’s  “  Zeror  ha-Mor.” 

1515.  Jacob  b.  Asher’s  “Kizzur  Piske  ha-Rosh.” 

1515.  “  Petali  Debarai.” 

1515.  Solomon  it>n  Gabirol's  Azharot.” 

1515.  Bahva’s  “Kad  ha-Kemah.” 

1515.  Mekilta. 

1515.  Samson  of  Chinon’s  “Sefer  Keritut.” 

1515.  Makir’s  “  Ablcat  Rokel.” 

1516.  Solomon  b.  Adret’s  “Teshubot.” 

1516.  (?)  Abr.  Hayyun’s  “  Amarot  Tehorot.” 

1516.  “  Halakot  Pesukot.” 

1516.  Torah,  without  vowels. 

1516.  Seder  ‘Olam. 

1516.  Abraham  Zacuto’s  “  Sodot.” 

1516.  Moses’  Midrash,  “  Eldad  ha-Dani,”  etc. 

1516.  Benveniste’s  “  Melizat  le-Maskil.” 

1516.  Yeruham  b.  Mesliullain’s  “  Toledot  Adam  we-Hawwah. ' 

1516.  (?)  “Sefer  ha-Yashar.” 

1517.  Maimonides’  “  Sefer  ha-Mizwot.” 

1517.  (?)  “  Mishpete  ha-Ilerem.” 

1517.  “  Dine  de  Garme.” 

1517.  “  Pirke  Hallah.” 

1517.  “  Hilkot  Terefot.” 

1517.  Elisha  b.  Abraham’s  “  Magen  Dawid.” 

1517.  Midrasn  Shemu’el. 

1517.  Asher  b.  Jehiel’s  “Teshubot.” 

1517.  Baliya’s  “Perush  ha-Torah.” 

1518.  (?)  Solomon  Almoli’s  “Pitron  Halomot.” 

1518.  Esther,  with  commentary  of  Isaac  Arama. 


Title-Page  from  Bahya  ben  Asher’s  11  Kad  ha-Kemah,”  Printed  at  Constantinople  1520. 

(In  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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151S..  Isaac  Caro’s  “Tolefiot  Yizliak.” 

1518.  Abr.  b.  Hisfiai’s  “  Bm  lia-Melek.” 

151S.  (,?)  Solomon  Halevy’s  “  "Abodat  ha-Lewi.” 

1518.  Nahmanides’  “  Torat  lia-Adam,”  “  Shalar  ha-Gemul.” 

1519.  (?)  “  Otiyyot  Sbel  R.  Akiba.” 

1519.  Ben  Sira,  Midrash  Wayasha1,  etc. 

1519.  Abr.  Yarhi's  “  Sefer  lia-Mantiig.” 

1519.  Solomon  Almoli's  “  Halikot  Slioba.” 

1519.  Kol  Bo. 

1519.  David  b.  Yaliya’s  “  Lesbon  Linumidim.” 

1520.  Joshua  ibn  SluPaib’s  “  Derasbot.” 

1520.  Mifirash  Hamesh  Megillot. 

1520.  Joseph  Bekor  Shor's  “  Perush  lia-Torali 11  (?). 

1520.  (?)  I.  Campanton’s  “  Darke  ha-Talniufi.” 

1520.  (?)  Moses  ibn  Habib's  “Marpe  Laslion.” 

1520.  Elijah  Mizrahi’s  Tosafot  to  “  Semag.” 

1520  (1510?).  Mai  mollifies’  “  Teshubot  Sha’alot  Iggeret.” 

1521.  Abr.  Bibago’s  “Derek  Emuiiab.” 

1522.  Torah,  with  commentary,  etc. 

1522.  Mifirash  Tanlmma. 

1525.  I.  Aboab’s  “  Bi’ur  Perush  lia-Rambam.” 

1529.  Abr.  ibn  Ezra’s  “  Yesod  Mora.” 

1530.  Abr.  ibn  Ezra's  “  Safah  Berurah.” 

1530.  Sefer  Teflllot. 

1530.  Elijah  Bashyazi’s  “  Aderet  Eliyahu.” 

1530.  Judah  Bolat’s  “Kelal  Kazer.” 

1530.  Sol.  Almoli's  “  Me’assef  le-Kol  ha-Mahanot.” 

1532.  Hai  Gaon’s  “  Musar  Haskel  ”  and  Ezobi’s  “  Ka’arat  Kesef.” 

1532.  Almoli’s  kk  Slia‘ar  Afionai  lie-Hadash.” 

1533.  Jos.  Ya'bez's  “  Hasde  Adonai.” 

1534.  El.  Mizrahi’s  “  Sefer  ha-Mispar.” 

1534.  D.  Kimlii’s  “Miklob” 

1535.  Imm.  b.  Solomon’s  “  Mahberot.” 

1530.  David  Vidal’s  “Keter  Kehunnali.” 

1536.  Jehiel  b.  Ruben’s  “  kEser  YerPot.” 

1530.  Judah  Khalas's  “  Sefer  ha-Musar.” 

1537.  David  ICohen’s  “  Teshubot.” 

1538.  I.  Aboab’s  “Nehar  Pishon.” 

1539.  Abr.  Shalom’s  “  Newell  Shalom.” 

1539.  Jacob  B.  Asher's  Arba"  Turim. 

1539.  Jacob  of  Illesea’s  “  Imre  Nokam.” 

1540.  Al-Harizi’s  kk  Talikemoni.” 

1543.  Judah  ben  Isaac’s  kk  Milhemetha-Hokmah  weha-‘Oslier.” 

1543.  Judah  ben  Isaac’s  “Minhat  Yehudah  Sone  ha-Nasliim.” 

1544.  Gedaliah  ben  Yahva’s  kk  Shib'ah  ‘Enayim.” 

1546.  Barfat’s  “  Teshubot.” 

1546.  kk Torat  Afionai ”  (polyglot). 

1547.  Moses  of  Couey's  “  Mizwot  Gadol.” 

1548.  Nissim  Gerundi’s  “  She’elot  u-Teshubot.” 

1549.  Solomon  benMelek’s  “Miklol  Yofl.” 

1550.  Bahya's  “  yobot  ha-Lebabot.” 

1553.  Isaac  ben  Reuben’s  “Sha‘are  Dura”  or  “  Sefer  ha-She- 
karim.” 

1559.  Elijah  Mizrahi’s  “  She’elot  u-Teshubot.” 

1500.  Judah  Zarko’s  “  Leliem  Yehudah.” 

1560.  (?)  Judah  Nathan  Provencal’s  “Or  ‘Olam.” 

1501.  Solomon  Alkabez’s  “Shoresh  Yishai”  (on  Ruth). 

1502.  Saadia’s  “  Ha-Emunot  weha-Dekot.” 

1565.  Naashon  of  Babylon’s  “Re’umah.” 

1565.  (?)  Isaac  Arama’s  kk  Yad  Abshalom”  (on  Proverbs). 

1500.  Joseph  ibn  Leb’s  “  She’elot  u-Teshubot.” 

1506.  M.  Zacuto’s  “  Sefer  ha-Yuhasin.” 

1507.  Moses  ben  Hayyim’s  “  Ner  Mizwah.” 

1507.  Simeon  ben  Zemah’s  “  Yesha‘  Elobim.” 

1570.  Joseph  Hayyim’s  “Mille  de-Abot.” 

1572.  (?)  Mattathiah  Zacuto’s  “  Zebah  Todali.” 

1573.  Joseph  Nasi’s  “  Ben  Porat  Yosef.” 

1575.  “  She’elot  u-Teshubot  ha-Geonim.” 

1575.  Moses  Najara's  kk  Lekali  Tob.” 

1575.  Samuel  Aripol’s  “Leb  Hakam.” 

1570.  David  Messer  Leon’s  “Tehillali  le-Dawid.” 

1570.  Eliezer  Ashkenazi’s  “ Mekor  Baruk.” 

1577.  Isaac  Onkeneira’s  kk  Ayummah  ka-Nidgalot.” 

1578.  Al-Harizi’s  “Tahkemoni.” 

1581.  Judah  Chelebi’s  “  Sha‘are  Yehudah.” 

1581.  Aaron  ben  Joseph’s  “  Kelil  Yofl.” 

1583.  Isaac  Yakabez’s  “  Hasde  Abot.” 

1585.  (?)  Isaac  ibn  Lapps  “Perush  ‘al  Kohelet.” 

1585.  Aaron  Abraham’s  “  Iggeret  ha-Tekamim.” 

1586.  Kohelet,  with  commentary  by  Samuel  Aripol. 

1593.  Moses  Alshecli’s  “  Torat  Mosheh.” 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  Hebrew 
books  were  printed  at  Ortakeui  or  Constantinople ; 


c.fj.y  Abraham  Abigdor’s  “  Zeker  le-Abraham  ”  (1824), 
Isaac  Farlii’s  “  Marpe  le-‘Ezem”  (1830),  Abraham 
Zulu's  “Sliemen  Rosli”  (1839),  and  Joseph  lia-Rofe’s 
“  Sliemen  lia-Tob  ”  (1849).  But  a  very  large  number 
of  books  in  Judmo-Spanisli,  and  not  a  few  journals, 
have  been  issued,  a  list  of  the  latter  being  given  in 
the  article  Constantinople.  Karaite  books  have 
been  published  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Irab 
Oglu  &  Sons. 

Bibliography  :  Cassel  and  Steinsclmeider,  Juclische  Typo- 
(iraphiCy  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  pp. 
37-40,  63. 

j.  I.  Br.— G. 
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CONSTANTINOV, 

St  ako-Konst  ANTINO  V. 

CONSTANZA  (until  1878  Custendje)  :  Ruma¬ 
nian  town  in  the  province  ot  Dobrudja.  During 
the  Russo-Turkisli  campaign  of  1828  some  Jewish 
purveyors  came  with  the  Russian  army  to  Con- 
stanza,  and,  settling  in  the  place,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  small  community.  A  separate  community  was 
founded  later  by  some  members  of  the  Sephardic 
(Spagnioli)  communities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  1853, 
during  the  Russo-Turkisli  campaign,  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  further  increased,  and  a  cemetery  was  laid 
out.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  visiting  Constanza  on 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  1868,  gave  £200  to  the 
president,  Ilie  Avram,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  synagogue.  At  present  (1902)  there  are  about 
1,000  Jews  in  Constanza;  of  this  number  about  400 
persons  are  Sephardim  (Spagnioli),  and  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  community.  The  majority  of  the  Jews  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  but  there  are  also  some  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  tinkers,  watchmakers,  etc.  There  are  two 
religious  schools  for  hoys,  one  Sephardic,  conducted 
in  Spanish,  and  the  other  where  German  is  used. 
There  are  the  usual  philanthropic  institutions. 
Aaron  Leib  Feigenbaum  is  rabbi  of  the  Ilobebe 
Ziyyon,  and  Hayyim  Solomon  Donaufeld  of  the  Bene 
Zivyon. 

e.  c.  M.  Buj. 

CONSTELLATIONS  :  Clusters  of  stars.  The 
number  of  constellations  named  in  the  Biblical  wri¬ 
tings  is  small.  In  view  of  the  extensive  astronom¬ 
ical  attainments  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians,  it  is  safe 
to  predicate  of  the  Hebrews  larger  knowledge  of  the 
starry  heavens  (compare  Ps.  viii.)  than  appears  from 
references  actually  embodied  in  Biblical  literatiue; 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  accepting  Stem’s  ex¬ 
planation  that  only  such  celestial  bodies  were  re¬ 
garded  with  interest  by  the  Hebrews  as  were  of  im¬ 
portance  for  calendric  purposes  in  ushering  in 
the  seasons  (Stern,  in  Geiger’s  “Jlid.  Zeit.”  Hi. 
258;  Friedrich  Delitzscli,  “1-Iiob,”  p.  169;  see  also 
Astronomy). 

«  ‘Ash  ”  or  “  ‘Ayish  ”  is  mentioned  twice  in  Job  (ix. 
9,  xxx  viii.  32,  R.  V.),  and  has  been  id  on  tided  with 
the  Great  Bear,  though  this  identifica¬ 
tion  has  been  rejected  by  many  Bib¬ 
lical  scholars.  The  Arabs  certainly 
knew  this  brilliant  cluster  of  stars  by 
‘  Na‘sli  ”  (the  Bier) ;  and  the  three  stars 
.  the  tail  they  designated  as  “Banat  Na‘sh  ”  (the 
laughters  of  the  Bier);  i.e.,  the  “followers,”  an  ap 
ellation  still  in  vogue  in  modern  Syria.  A  legend 
i  connected  therewith,  according  to  which  Gedi  (the 


rhe  Great 
Bear. 

lie  name  of  1 
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pole-star)  slew  Na‘sh,  whose  children  now  are  intent 
upon  avenging  the  murder;  while  “Suhail”  (Cano¬ 
pus)  would  rush  to  the  slayer’s  aid  (Wetzstein,  in 
Franz  Delitzsch,  “Hiob,”  2d  ed.,  p.  501).  The  as¬ 
sumed  etymological  affinity  between  ‘“Ash”  and 
“Na‘sh”  is  more  than  doubtful.  Still,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  32  the  “  children  ”  are  also  introduced,  while 
it  would  be  strange  if  this  most  brilliant  group  were 
omitted  from  Job  ix.  9. 

The  vocalization  “  ‘Ayush  ”  is  proposed  by  Hoffmann  (in 
Stude’s  “  Zeitschrift,”  iii.  107) ;  “  ‘Iyush,”  by  Brown-Briggs  (Ge- 
senius,  s.v.);  and  “  kEsch,”  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (in  “Hiob,” 
xxxviii.  32),  who  previously  identified  it  with  “  Moth,”  a  star 
known  as  such  to  the  Assyrians  (“Assyr.  Handworterb.”  s.v. 
"  sasu  ”),  but  in  his  t‘‘  liiob,”  in  ix.  9,  translates  by  the  German 
equivalent  of  “  Great  Bear.”  Luther  renders  “Wagen”  (Wag¬ 
on),  and  in  this  has  been  followed  by  Ideler  (“  SternnamenJ’pp. 
21  et  seq.),  Ilirzel,  Ewald,  Franz  Delitzsch,  Hitzig;  and  R.  V. 
Stern  {lx.)  maintains  that  the  Pleiades  are  meant— a  view  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Schrader,  Noldeke  (Schenkel’s  “  Bibel-Lexikon,”  iv. 
370),  and  G.  Hoffmann  (lx.).  Merx  writes  “Canopus.”  Of 
the  old  versions,  the  LXX.  in  Job  ix.  9  has  ilAeta?,  and  in  ib. 
xxxviii.  SS/Eo-Trepos.  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  in  ix.  9  have  “  Arc- 
turus,”  and  “Vesperus”  and  “Arcturus”  respectively  in 
xxxviii.  32.  Targum  in  the  former  verse  gives  the  Hebrew 
word ;  in  the  latter  renders  by  the  Aramaic  for  “  hen  ”  (=  Plei¬ 
ades).  The  Syriac  has  “  1  Iyuta  ”  (=  Aldabaran ;  see  Merx,  in 
xxxviii.)  or  the  Hyades,  which  Jensen  (lx.)  also  suggests.  Of 
this  Syriac  word,  the  Talmudical  ndp  <ndn  in  some  manu¬ 
scripts),  Ber.  58b,  is  the  East  Aramaic  form.  According  to  Levy, 
the  latter  is  the  seven-starred  (Little)  Bear; 

‘  ‘  ‘Ash.”  but  in  the  passage  itself  R.  Judah  explains  it  as 
the  tail  of  the  Ram,  if  not  the  head  of  the  Wag¬ 
on  or,  according  to  Raslii,  of  the  Bull.  Kohut  (“Aruch  Com- 
pletum,”  s.v.)  derives  it,  as  Stern  and  others  before  him,  from 
the  Greek  YdSes,  and  explains  it  as  a  cluster  of  seven  stars 
in  the  head  of  Taurus.  Of  medieval  Jewish  commentators, 
Saadia  identities  it  with  the  Bear ;  ReDaK,  again,  in  his  diction¬ 
ary,  under  27,  explains  nVtf  ajr  as  the  tail  of  the  Ram.  Ibn 
Ezra  merely  states  that  —  “  seven  stars.”  Gersonides  lo¬ 
cates  it  as  a  constellation  “within  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars.” 

What  terrestrial  being  is,  is  not  known. 
Ewald  thinks  of  the  Arabic  “  ‘ayyath  ”  (lion),  and 
savs  that  the  Hebrews  called  the  group  the  “  Lioness 
and  Her  Whelps.” 

Orion  is  undoubtedly  designated  by  the  Hebrew 
"Kesil”  (“Fool”;  see  below)  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii. 
31;  Amos  V.  8;  Isa.  xiii.  10.  Of  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions,  the  LXN.  has  “  Orion  ”  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  while 
Targum  and  Pcsliitta  render  by  “ Giant.”  In  this 
there  is  a  reminiscence  of  an  ancient,  perhaps  pre- 
Semitic,  myth — also  current  in  variants  among  the 
Greeks — concerning  a  giant  bound  to  the  sk}r,  whom 
the  Hebrews,  with  characteristic  reflection  upon  his 
presumption  to  resist  and  defy  heavenly  power, 
labeled  “Fool.”  Nimrod  was  associated  with  this 
"Fool”  by  later  folk-lore.  The  question  in  Job 
about  loosening  the  bands  (xxxviii.  31)  has  reference 
to  this,  and  not,  as  Dillmann  contends  (commentary, 
ml  loc-.)>  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stars  according  as 
the  “rope  with  which  they  are  drawn ”  is  tightened 
or  slacked. 

The  Jewish  medieval  commentators  hold  the  “Kesil  ”  to  have 
been  either  the  Arabic  “  Suhail”  (=  Canopus)  or  Sirius.  On  the 
plural,  in  Isa.  xiii.  10,  see  Jensen,  lx.  (note  also  his  suggestion 
that  “  Kesil  ”  is  a  generic  name  for  “  comet  ”) . 

“  Kimah  ”  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Amos  v.  8)  is  the 
“  Hen  ”  (Luther)  with  her  brood.  Etymologically, 
the  name  signifies  “a  heap,”  and  is  thus  very  appro¬ 
priately  descriptive  of  the  cluster,  now  known  as 
the  Pleiades,  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Bull. 


Stern  (Z.c.)  argues  that  “  Kimah  ”  is  Sirius.  In  the  Talmud 
occurs  this  statement:  “But  for  the  heat  of  Kesil,  the  world 
could  not  endure,  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold  of  the-  Plei¬ 
ades,  and  vice  versa”  (Ber.  59a;  B.  M.  106b).  “Kimah”  is 
qualified  as  a  planet  (Std;  Ber.  58a);  the  ety- 
Pleiades.  mology  hncd  is,  of  course,  fan¬ 

ciful.  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  Flood  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  i.  64a,  at  foot). 
According  to  Abu  al-Walid,  “Kimah”  is  the  Arabic  “Al-Thu- 
rayya  ”  (=  Pleiades).  Ibn  Ezra  reports  that  his  predecessors  held 
it  to  be  a  group  of  seven  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Ram,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  a  single  star,  “  the  left  eye  of  Taurus.” 

In  Job  xxxviii.  31  A.  Y.  occurs  the  puzzling  phrase 
“  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  ”  (IL  V.  “  cluster  of 
the  Pleiades  ” ;  margin,  “chain”);  rpOiyD,  as  shown 
by  the  parallelism  with  the  “bands  of  Orion,”  and 
the  expression  “  canst  thou  bind,  ”  is  a  transposition 
of  DVDJJft  (“  chains  ”  or  “  fetters  ”).  Some  mytholog¬ 
ical  allusion  is  probably  hidden  in  the  expression. 

Kimhi’s  explanation,  that  the  reference  is  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  (“  Kesil  ”),  or  the  reverse  (“  Kimah  ”),  is  plainly  too 
rationalistic,  notwithstanding  the  Talmudic  authority  he  quotes 
or  the  opinion  of  his  father  (under  *A2’p). 

What  “  Mazzarot  ”  (Job  xxxviii.  82)  may  he  is  still  unsettled. 
Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  “  Mazzalot  ”  (II  KiDgs  xxiii.  5) .  If 
so,  it  might  designate  Saturn  or  the  seven  planets.  Stern  (l.c.) 
would  have  this  strange  expression  denote  the  Hyades.  Ewald, 
for  the  passage  in  Job,  claims  the  reference  to  be  to  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Crowns,  corresponding  to  the  “chambers  of 
the  South”  (“Teman”)  in  Job  ix.  9.  Others  have  suggested 
the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Ship,  characterized  in  an  Ara¬ 
bic  translation  as  the  “  heart  of  the  South  ” ;  others  again  sug¬ 
gest  Sirius.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  leaves  the  problem  open,  sim¬ 
ply  transliterating  the  Hebrew  (see  his  “  Hiob,”  p.  169,  note  to 
verses  31  et  seq .) .  It  has  also  been  held  to  designate  the  Zodiac, 

According  to  Schrader  (Schenkel,  “  Bibel-Lexi¬ 
kon,”  v.  398),  the  constellation  of  the  Dragon  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Job  xxii.  13  (R.V.  “swift  serpent”);  but 
this  is  very  problematic.  Winckler  has  suggested 
to  read  for  “Nadgalot  ”;  in  Cant.  iv.  4,  10,  “Nerga- 
lot”;  i.e.y  the  Twins  (Gemini ;  see  “  Altorientalisclie 
Forschungeu,  ”  i.  293). 

Bibliography  :  Ideler,  Sternnamcn ,  1869 ;  the  commentaries 
on  Job  of  Dillmann,  Hitzig,  Merx,  Ewald,  Franz  Delitzsch ; 
Winer,  B.  R.  ii.  526  et  seq.;  Rielim,  WOrtcrbueh ,  2d  ed.,  ii. 
1573  etseq.;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  s.v.  Astronomy :  Schenkel, 
Bibclwurterbueh ,  iv.  370,  v.,  s.v.  Sterne. 

E.  G.  H. 

CONSTITUTION.  See  Government. 
CONSUMPTION  (TUBERCULOSIS) :  An 

infectious  disease,  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  tuber¬ 
cle  bacillus  into  the  body.  The  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  infrequency  of  consumption  among  Jews  has 
engaged  much  attention  among  physicians  and  an¬ 
thropologists.  It  is  well  known  that  dwellers  in 
large  cities,  particularly  those  living  in  crowded  and 
insufficiently  ventilated  tenement-houses,  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  first  victims  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Tail¬ 
oring  and  other  sedentary  occupations  that  are 
favored  by  JeAvs  tend  to  raise  the  percentage  of 
tuberculous  patients.  Consanguineous  marriages, 
common  among  Jews,  are  also  a  predisposing  cause 
of  this  disease. 

Accordingly,  the  Jews,  particularly  those  residing 
in  the  congested  tenement  districts  of  large  modem 
cities,  like  NeAV  York,  London,  Yien- 
Pre-  na,  Odessa,  etc.,  suffer  from  this  dis- 
disposing  ease  more  than  others.  In  fact,  the 
Causes.  appearance  of  many  a  modem  Jew 
would  immediately  lead  one  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  He  is  more 
stunted  in  growth  than  almost  any  other  European. 
According  to  the  statistics  given  by  Jacobs  (see  An- 
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thropology),  “the  average  height  of  the  Jews  is 
162.1  cm.  [5  ft.  3  in.];  span  of  arms,  169.1  cm.  [5  ft. 
6g  in.] ;  and  girth  around  the  chest,  about  SI  cm. 
[31.9  in.]  :  so  that  tlie}r  are  the  shortest  and  narrow¬ 
est  of  Europeans.”  The  exceptionally  narrow  girth 
of  Jews  gives  them  what  is  technical^  known  as 
the  lowest  “index  of  vitality.”  The  Jews  are  also 
town-dwellers ;  four-fifths  of  the  Jewish  populations 
live  in  large  towns,  while  only  one-third  of  the  non- 
Jewish  populations  live  in  cities. 

All  these  conditions,  added  to  their  poverty,  con¬ 
stant  grief,  anxiety,  and  mental  exertion,  besides 
the  ceaseless  persecutions  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected,  tend  to  make  them  ready  victims  to  tubercu¬ 
losis;  and  when  Jacobs  attempted  to  collect  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  subject  in  1885  (“Racial  Characteristics 
of  Modern  Jews,”  in  “Journal  of  the  Anthropolog¬ 
ical  Institute,”  1885,  xv.  23-62)  he  found  only  two 
favorable  reports — one  by  Lombroso  in  regard  to  the 
Jews  in  Verona,  showing  a  mortality  from  consump¬ 
tion  ot  6  per  cent  as  against  7  per  cent  among  Cath¬ 
olics  ;  and  the  other  by  Glatter,  from  a  Hungarian 
district,  giving  14.4  per  cent  for  Jews  as  against  16.9 
per  cent  among  Magyars,  16.4  per  cent  among  Slavs 
and  19.5  per  cent  among  Servians,  but  as  against 
only  13.5  per  cent  among  Germans.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jacobs  has  found  in  London  no  less  than  13.1 
per  cent  among  Jews,  against  11.3  per  cent  for  the 
whole  Whitechapel  district.  He  further  quotes 
Pruner  to  show  that  consumption  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  J ews  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  in  Algeria,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Haspel  and  others,  and  in  South  Russia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tchubinsky,  etc. 

More  recent  statistics  on  the  subject,  however  do 
not  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  Jews  are  more 
liable  to  consumption  than  non-Jews. 

In  the  Thus,  in  a  paper  on  consumption 

Russian  in  the  Russian  army,  Shtcliepotyeff 

Army.  (“Vratcli,”  1900,  viii.  232)  states  that 
among  a  certain  number  of  soldiers, 
composed  of  88. 82  per  cent  Christians,  5.79  per  cent 
Mohammedans,  and  5.03  per  cent  Jews,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  consumption  was  88.89  for  Christians  (527 
cases),  7.21  for  Mohammedans  (37  cases),  and  3.98 
for  Jews  (21  cases). 

In  the  evidence  taken  before  a  commission  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  Dr.  MacLaurin  stated  that  among  the  Jews  of 
New  South  Wales,  numbering  4,000,  and  dwelling 
mostly  in  towns,  but  one  death  from  consumption 
had  occurred  in  three  years ;  whereas,  if  the  disease 
had  been  as  prevalent  among  them  as  among  the  rest 
of  the  population,  13  or  14  would  have  succumbed. 
Dr.  Behrend  says  that  their  “comparative  immunity 
from  the  tubercular  diathesis  has  been  recognized 
by  all  physicians  whose  special  experience  entitles 
them  to  express  an  opinion  ” ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  adverse  conditions  under 
which  the  vast  majority  live  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

Drs.  Loane,  Gibbon,  and  Drysdale,  medical  offi¬ 
cers  of  health  in  some  of  the  poorest  quarters  of 
London,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  population 
dwell,  have  repeatedly  commented  upon  this  fact 
in  their  official  reports.  In  May,  1897,  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  in  London  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  increasing  prevalence  of  con¬ 


sumption  among  the  Jewish  poor,  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  view  to  the  adoption  of  suitable  prophylactic 
measures.  The  committee  in  its  re¬ 
in  London,  port  arrived  at  the  unexpected  conclu¬ 
sion  that  during  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  prevalence 
of  consumption  among  the  Jewish  poor,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  East  End  of  London  (“  British  Medical 
Journal,”  July  2,  1898).  Dr.  Gaster,  basing  his 
opinion  on  the  burial  returns  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue  from  1889  to  1893  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  registrar-general,  states  that  among  the  Jews  in 
London'there  are  relative^  only  about  one-lialf  as 
many  cases  of  consumption  as  among  the  non-Jews. 

Drs.  Tostivint  and  Remlinger,  who  have  lately 
investigated  the  subject  in  Tunis,  state  that  during 
the  four  years  1895-99  the  Jews  of  Tunis  lost  2,744 
by  death,  of  whom  only  34,  or  1.24  per  1,000,  died 
from  tuberculosis.  They  further  calculate  that  the 
average  annual  mortality  from  tuberculosis  between 
the  years  1894  and  1900  was: 

Mussulman  Arabs . 11.30  per  1,000 

Europeans .  5.13  “  “ 

Jews .  0.75  “  “ 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Bowditcli  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  less 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  other  races.  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  in  his  “Reports  on  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,”  has 
again  drawn  attention  to  this  curious  fact.  He  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  death-rate  from  con¬ 
sumption  per  1,000  deaths  among  Jews  was  36.67  for 
males  and  34.02  for  females ;  while  that  of  the  United 
States  (1880)  was  108.79  for  males  and  146.12  for 
females,  and  that  of  Massachusetts 
In  (1888)  was  129.22  for  males  and  146.97 
the  United  for  females.  Again,  in  his  “  Report 

States.  on  Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,”  Billings  has  shown  (see 
table  below)  that  in  1890  the  mortality  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  the  Russians  and  Poles  of  New  York 
city,  who  are  mostly  Jews,  was  lower  than  that 
among  any  other  race. 

Table  Showing  the  Death-Rate  prom  Con¬ 
sumption  per  100,000  Population  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  During  the  Six  Years 
Ending  Mayt  31,  1390. 


Race. 

New  York. 

Brooklyn. 

Colored . 

774.21 

531.35 

Mothers  horn  in— 

Ireland . 

645.73 

452.79 

Bohemia . 

499.13 

347.22 

Russia  and  Poland  (mostly  Jews) . 

98.21 

76.72 

Scotland . 

384.12 

269.24 

Scandinavia . 

357.00 

218.92 

Canada  . 

352.32 

266.27 

Germany . 

328.80 

295.61 

France . 

394.98 

252.82 

England  and  Wales . 

322.50 

233.78 

Italy . . . 

233.85 

123.00 

United  States  (White) . 

205.14 

180,79 

Hungary  (mostly  Jews) . 

155.05 

120.77 

“From  these  figures,”  says  the  census  report,  “it 
appears  that  consumption  was  most  fatal  among  the 
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colored,  the  Irish,  and  the  Bohemians,  and  least  fatal 
among  the  Russians  and  Hungarians;  that  is  to  say, 
mnong  tlie  Jews.” 

These  statistics  rvere  objected  to  by  some,  on  the 
mound  that  many  of  those  registered  by  tlie  census 
oHicials  as  Russians  or  as  Poles,  were  not  Jews, 
bit  Catholics.  In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
ii  cures,  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  has  collected  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  New 
york  ghetto.  By  computing  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  in  each  ward,  approximately  correct 
figures  were  easily  obtained.  The  reports  of  the 
board  of  health  of  New  York  show  that  during  the 
three  years  1397,  1898,  and  1899  there  occurred 
119  226  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  of  these,  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  lo,038  weic 


death  certificates  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1900.  In 
888  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was  stated  to  be 
tuberculosis,  72  relating  to  Jews.  Recalling  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  city 
is  estimated  to  be  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  it  will  be  found  from  Frankel  s  figuies 
that  if  consumption  were  as  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  as  among  the  general  population,  the  number 
of  deaths  due  to  this  cause  would  have  been  133. 
As  it  is,  only  72  -were  recorded — a  little  over  one- 
half  tlie  rate  for  the  city  at  large.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  of  these  72  cases,  39  died  in  tene¬ 
ment-houses,  23  in  institutions,  and  only  1  m  a  pri¬ 
vate  house.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  well-to-do 
Jews  are  even  less  liable  to  consumption  than  the 

_ -C  ~  +•  «  f  a, 


due  to  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Of  these 
the  proportion 
for  each  of  the 
wards  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city 
below  Four¬ 
teenth  street  is 
indicated  in  the 
accompanying 
map. 

The  average 
mortality  from 
tuberculosis  in 
the  seventh, 
tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth 
wards  (the  Jew¬ 
ish  wards)  was 
162.99  per  100,- 
000  population 
for  the  three 
years  1897, 1898, 
1899,  while  the 
average  for  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the 
Bronx  w  a s 
268.19;  while  in 
Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  dur¬ 
ing  these  three 
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York  City  South  of  Fourteenth  Street,  Showing 
Due  to  Consumption,  During 


Average  Death-Rates 


poor,  who  are 
huddled  togeth¬ 
er  in  congested 
tenements,  in 
poverty  and  in 
want,  and  are 
exposed  in  every 
possible  -way  to 
infection. 

For  this  com¬ 
parative  immu¬ 
nity  of  the  Jews 
from  tuberculo¬ 
sis  different 
causes  have  been 
assigned.  Lom- 
broso  attributes 
it  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  are 
usually  engaged 
in  occupations 
which  require 
no  exposure  to 
the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather, 
this  conclusion 
being  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact 
that  other  pul¬ 
monary  diseases, 
particularly 


years  the  deaths 

due  to  tuberculosis  amounted  proportionately  to 
per  1  000  deaths;  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  re¬ 
corded  above,  in  the  four  Jewish  districts  referred  to 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was 
1  419 — that  is,  99  per  1,000  deaths. 

'  Consumption  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  Jews  living  in  New  York  city. 
I)r.  Lee  Iv.  Frankel,  manager  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  has  shown  that  while  in  1895  the  ratio  of 
consumptive  applicants  for  relief  was  2  per  cent,  m 
1899  it  reached  3  per  cent,  an  appalling  increase  ot 
50  per  cent  in  four  years.  Frankel  also  shows  that 
consumption  among  the  Jews  m  JNew 
Increase  in  York  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
New  York,  poorer  classes,  and  that  foreign-born 
Jews  who  suffer  from  this  disease  have 
contracted  it  after  their  arrival  in  the  United  States 
He  bases  his  deduction  on  an  examination  of  10,000 


pneumonia,  are  also  infrequent  among  them,  their 
lunffs  being  consequently  in  a  condition  to  resist  in- 
fection  by  tubercle  bacilli.  Tostivmt 
Causes  of  and  Remlinger  do  not  think  it  likely 
Relative  that  ethnic  differences  afford  the  ex- 
Immunity.  planation.  Nor  are  they  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reason  in  deficient  nour¬ 
ishment,  lack  of  clothing,  etc.  The  poor  Jews  in 
Tunis  occupy  a  portion  of  the  town  m  common 
with  tlie  Mussulmans;  while  the  few  rich  Jews 
live  in  the  European  quarter.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  cause  which  lias  been  selected  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  probable  explanation.  Jews  ablior  the  dust- 
in  o--brush.  They  wipe  all  dusty  surfaces  with  damp 
cloths  in  some  instances  several  times  daily- _  &y 
this  means  less  dust  is  raised,  and  the  risk  of  inha¬ 
ling  air  laden  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  lessened.  More¬ 
over,  the  Tunisian  Jews  use  less  furniture  than  their 
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French  and  Italian  neighbors,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  settlement  of  dust  are  corresponding!  v 
diminished. 

Behrend,  with  many  others,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  relative  immunity  of  the  Jews  is  due  to  the  care- 
iul  inspection  of  their  meat,  examination  being  made 
particularly  as  to  disease  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and 
bovine  tuberculosis  being  thereby  intercepted.  More 
frequent  house-cleaning  is  another  reason  given. 
Of  all  the  causes  assigned,  however,  the  most  prob¬ 
able  are  the  careful  selection  of  carcasses  in  Jewish 
slaughter-houses  and  the  infrequency  of  alcoholism 
among  Jews.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
the  flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle  sold  for  food  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
rigid  inspection  of  meat  practised  by  the  Jews  has, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  checking  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  infrequency  of  alcoholism  among 
Jews  (see  Alcoholism),  it  may  be  said  that  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
consumption  are  now  recognized  by  all  authorities. 
Alcohol  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,' 
and  thus  enables  tubercle  bacilli  to  develop  more 
readily. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  infrequency 
of  consumption  among  the  Jews,  the  conclusion 
that  their  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease 
is  not  due  to  any  racial  characteristic  of  a  purely 
physiological  nature,  but  to  kasher  meat  and  the  non¬ 
abuse  of  alcohol,  may  be  considered  as  established. 

IUblioCtRAPHy  :  Tostivint  and  Remlinger,  Note  sur  la  R  arete 
(l^Tla  fubcrculose  chez  les  Israelites  Tunisia  is,  in  Revue 
d  Hj/giene  ct  dc  Police  jSanitairc,  xxii.  984,  Paris,  1900:  Lee 
h'  Tuberculosis  (tsAff  ccting  Char  it}/  Organization , 

S£f£$?dV'9S  r1le  *aHoual  Conference  of  Jewish  Chari¬ 
ties,  1900;  Joseph  Jacobs,  Racial  Characteristics  of  Modern 
if1™'  ™  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  1885,  xv. 

Maurice  Fishberg,  The  Relative  Infrequency  of  Tu¬ 
berculosis  Among  Jews,  in  American  Medicine,  Nov.  2, 1901 


M.  Fr. 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  :  Disrespectful  de¬ 
meanor  before,  or  disobedience  of,  a  public  au¬ 
thority.  Courts  of  justice  must  be  treated  with 
respect,  and  their  orders  must  be  obeyed ;  therefore 
they  have  in  all  countries  the  power  to  punish  acts 
of  disiespect,  and  to  enforce  their  orders  by  punish¬ 
ing  disobedience. 

The  judges  may  punish  any  disrespect,  or  any 
annoyance  of  their  messenger  while  he  is  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  office  (Kid.  12b),  by  infliction  of  stripes 
or  by  the  lesser  excommunication  (M.  K.  16a). 
When  the  disrespect  is  shown  to  the  judges,  the 
guilty  party  is  subject  to  the  law  against  insults  to 
the  learned  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ali,  342). 
But  the  service  of  a  process  of  contempt  for  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  court’s  orders,  and  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  obedience,  is  the  more  important  branch  of 
the  subject.  An  offender  is  not  warned ;  he  is  bid¬ 
den  to  appear  and  submit  to  the  court.  If  he  does 
not  he  is  guilty  of  disobedience ;  he  has  violated  a 
high  duty;  and  so,  when  the  court’s  messenger  re¬ 
ports  that  he  summoned  the  defendant,  and  that  he 
refused  to  appear,  the  court  puts  him  under  the 
lesser  ban  (aniDP  or  'Hi).  But  if  the  defendant, 
being  summoned,  simply  does  not  appear  on  the  day 
set  for  hearing,  the  ban  is  pronounced  on  the  day 
following  (B.  K.  112b,  113a).  The  defendant  is  in 


contempt,  and  can  clear  himself  only  by  submitting 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  paying  the  cost 
of  the  writ  of  excommunication. 

The  notion  arose  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  (see  historic  examples  in  Bloch,  “Die  Civil- 
prozess-Ordnung,”  p.  27)  that  the  court  might  brine, 
the  pressure  of  the  community  to  bear  on  the  renf- 
tent  by  suspending  public  worship  in  the  synagogue 
which  he  attended,  at  first  on  work-days  only,  and 
then,  this  step  being  insufficient,  on  Sabbaths  also. 

After  judgment  rendered,  if  the  condemned  does 
not  obtain  a  stay  of  proceedings,  or  show  by  oath 
his  inability  to  pay,  and  no  property  of  his  is  in 
sight,  though  the  judges  feel  assured  of  his  ability 
to  pay,  some  maintain  that  a  process  of  contempt  iii 
the  shape  of  imprisonment  can  be  awarded  (Isserles’ 
gloss  to  Hoslien  Mislipat,  97,  15;  see  Ket.  86a).  If 
he  declares  that  he  will  not  obey,  he  should  be  put 
under  the  lesser  ban  at  once;  if  he  still  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  judgment,  he  must  first  be  warned, 
and  may  then  be  put  under  the  ban;  and  if  he  re¬ 
mains  obdurate  for  thirty  days,  he  is  then  subject 
to  the  greater  excommunication  (“herem  ” — see  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat,  19,  3;  Sanh.  25,  11).  * 

Although  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  dis¬ 
puted  facts,  to  come  forward  and  testify  (Lev.  v. 
1),  yet  rabbinical  jurisprudence  has  not  provided  a 
writ  to  call  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  the 
instance  of  a  litigant,  like  the  subpeena  of  English 
and  American  law.  Hence  the  process  of  contempt 
most  frequent  under  that  law,  the  attachment 
against  the  body  of  a  witness  who  fails  to  appear 
when  called,  is  not  known  to  the  Jewish  codes. 

Bibliography  :  Blocb,  Die  Civ ilprozcss-Ordnung  nach  Mo - 
saisch-Rabhin ischen  Rechte ,  pp.  24-27. 

L*  G-  L.  N.  D. 

.  CONTRACT :  In  law  a  formal  agreement  recog¬ 
nized  as  constituting  an  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  particular  thing.  Both  Bible  (Prov.  vi.  1-5;  per¬ 
haps  also  Deut.  xxiii.  23  and  Ps.  xv.  4)  and  Mish- 
nah  (B.  M.  iv.  2)  attach  great  sacredness  to  a  prom¬ 
ise,  and  rebuke  a  breach  of  promise,  even  where  the 
courts  of  law  can  not  enforce  its  observance.  From 
the  above -cited  passage  in  Proverbs  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  same  book,  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  “  striking  hands  ”  over  a  promise,  like  the 
Handschlag  ”  in  German  law,  gave  special  force  in 
the  courts  to  a  promise  or  contract.  In  the  Talmud 
this  ceremony  carries  only  a  moral  or  religious  sanc¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  one  word,  either  in  Bible  or  in 
Mislmali,  which,  like  the  Latin  “contractus”  or 
“pactum,”  or  the  English  “contract,”  covers  all 
agreements  from  which  a  liability  or  change  of 
rights  may  arise.  Different  kinds  of 
Contract  contracts,  whether  executed  or  exec- 
by  Deed,  utory,  are  denoted  by  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  names.  As  to  some  of  these  the 
article  on  Deed  may  be  consulted ;  in  which  article 
it  also  appears  that  greater  force  is  given  to  a  con¬ 
tract  by  the  formality  of  drawing  it  up  in  writing 
and  by  having  it  attested  by  two  competent  wit¬ 
nesses.  In  the  article  Alienation  and  Acquisition 
it  lias  been  shown  that  the  executed  contract  of  sale, 
conveyance,  or  gift  can  take  effect  only  by  the  actual 
delivery  of  an  article,  and  not  by  the  assent  of  the 
parties  alone. 
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An  undertaking,  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  pay  a  stated  sum — for  instance,  an  under¬ 
taking  by  a  friend  of  the  defendant  to  become  surety 
for  him  in  order  to  postpone  execution  on  a  judg¬ 
ment — lias  in  all  respects  the  same  force  as  an  at¬ 
tested  bond  (this  doctrine  is  deduced  b}7  the  codifiers 
from  Misli.  B.  B.  x.  8;  see  references  in  “Be'er  ha- 
Golah  ”  to  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  Hoshen  Misli  pat,  129,  6) ; 
just  as  in  common  law  a  recognizance  in  court  be¬ 
comes  a  “debt  by  specialty”  as  much  as  a  bond 
under  seal. 

The  law,  written  or  oral,  has  established  certain 
rules  which  govern  the  ordinal  relations  of  life 
and  the  contracts  growing  out  of  them ;  such  as  the 
relations  between  the  owner  and  bailor,  and  the 
bailee  or  keeper  of  goods  (see  Bailments).  In  most 
cases  it  is  competent  for  the  parties  to  change  the 
implied  rules  by  express  contract.  He  w7ho  exacts 
or  stipulates  for  such  special  terms  is  called  “mat- 
neh  ”  (niDD),  and  -while  the  Mislmah 
Revocation  (B.  M.  vii.  11)  lays  down  the  rule, 
by  “  Whoever  stipulates  against  what  is 
Contract,  written  in  the  Torah  finds  his  terms 
void,”  this  is  but  one  of  those  opinions 
of  R.  Me’ir  wdiicli  form  the  undistinguished  text  of 
the  Mislmah,  but  are  not  always  good  law7;  while, 
according  to  the  Gemara  (B.  M.  94a),  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporary,  R.  Judah  ben  Tllai,  prevailed; 
viz.,  that  in  mere  matters  of  money,  stipulations  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Torah  wrere  admissible.  In  the  case  of 
marriage  it  seems  that  all  are  agreed  that  a  stipula¬ 
tion  not  to  pay  the  wife  the  minimum  of  a  jointure 
in  case  of  the  husband’s  death,  or  of  divorce,  being 
altogether  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Law  and  to 
the  dignity  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  must  be 
deemed  void  as  wrell  as  immoral  (see  Ketubah).  A 
contract  for  the  payment  to  a  fellow  Jew  of  interest 
on  a  loan  is,  of  course,  void;  for  the  Mosaic  law 
forbids  by  its  own  terms  the  debtor’s  promise  as 
wrell  as  the  creditor’s  exaction  of  interest.  For  like 
reasons,  it  seems  that  an  agreement  to  keep  alive  a 
debt  (at  least  one  arising  from  a  loan)  beyond  the 
year  of  release  w7ould  have  been  deemed  ineffectual 
but  for  Hillers  institution  (“takkanah”)  of  the 
Prosbul. 

The  rule  as  to  conditions  precedent,  found  in  the 
same  section  of  the  Mislmah,  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
article  on  Alienation,  been  explained  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Maimonides  applicable  to  cases  v7liere  the 
fulfilment  of  the  condition  is  to  lead 
Con-  to  the  transfer  of  property.  TheShul- 

ditional  han  ‘Aruk  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  207,  11, 
Contracts.  12)  sliow7s  how7  in  other  cases  promises 
to  take  effect  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
a  future  condition  are  ineffectual,  even  wdiere  the 
promisor,  to  give  effect  to  his  promise  concerning  a 
bond  or  deed,  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
(“  shalish  ”),  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  sages  to  exclude  everything  like  complication  in 
contractual  dealings  between  man  and  man. 

Under  the  Jewdsli  law  an  executory  contract  had 
to  rest  upon  a  consideration;  but  this  need  not  go 
to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  obligor.  There  is  a 
consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  surety,  in  a 
loan  or  forbearance  given  to  the  principal  debtor, 
provided  the  surety  binds  himself  at  the  time  the 


debtor  receives  the  benefit  (see  Deed,  referring 
to  B.  B.  x.  8);  while  a  subsequent  promise  by 
the  surety  would  be  without  consideration  (see 
Asmakta). 

But  v7hile,  generally  speaking,  a  consideration  is 
necessary  to  support  a  promise,  a  person  may,  with 
his  eyes  open,  bind  himself  by  bond,  or  by  a  prom¬ 
ise  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  pay  to  anoiher  a 
sum  of  money,  though  he  does  not  owe  him  any¬ 
thing  whatever,  just  as  he  may  make  to  another  a 
deed  of  gift  of  land;  wdiich  principle  is  derived  from 
B.  B.  149a,  “to  acquire  by  acknowiedgment, ”  and 
from  Ket.  101b  (see  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Mekirah, 
xi. ;  also  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  40). 
But  where  the  bond  or  promise  is  made  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  belief  by  the  obligor  that  he  ow7es,  or  is  liable 
for,  the  sum  named  (see,  for  an  illustration,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  126,  3),  such  bond  or  promise  may  be 
avoided  upon  a  showing  of  the  true  facts  and  of  the 
mistake  committed,  just  as  a  Mistaken  Purchase 
may  be  set  aside.  For,  as  at  common  law7  “  fraud 
vitiates  everything,”  so,  to  a  great  extent,  does 
mistake. 

Where  a  contract  is  made  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  day 
of  festival,  although  the  parties  should  be  punished 
for  breaking  the  custom  which  forbids  trading  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals,  yet  the  contract  is 
good ;  for  the  act  giving  effect  to  it, 

Date  of  such  as  the  handling  or  moving  of  a 

Contract,  bought  chattel,  or  occupancy  of  a 
bought  parcel  of  land  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  is  not  generally  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  un¬ 
der  the  Mosaic  law;  and,  after  the  day  closes,  the 
contract  may  be  reduced  to  wTiting  (Mekirah,  xxx. 
7;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  235,  28). 

For  different  kinds  of  contracts  see  Alienation 
and  Acquisition;  Bailments;  Broker;  Deed; 
Loans;  Master  and  Servant  ;  Suretyship. 

j.  SR.  L.  N.  D. 

CONTROS.  See  Kontros. 

CONTROVERSIAL  LITERATURE.  See 

Polemics  and  Polemical  Literature. 

CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY : 

Conversion  is  the  Biblical  term  for  the  turning  of  the 
sinner  from  his  evil  ways  to  God  (rniETl)-  “  Sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee”  (Ps.  li.  13:  compare 
Isa.  i.  27,  and  Jer.  iii.  12,  14,  22,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
“  return  ” ;  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  v.  7,  xvii.  24-26,  xviii. 
13,  xlix.  2).  There  can  be  no  conversion  -without 
change  of  heart  and  conduct;  that  is,  repentance  of 
sins  committed  (Deut.  xxx.  2;  Isa.  lv.  7;  Jer.  xxiv. 
7;  Ezek.  xviii.  27  et  seq. ;  Joel  ii.  13;  see  Repent¬ 
ance). 

Conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  to  a  belief  in 
God  is  one  of  the  fundamental  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tions  (Isa.  lxvi.  19-23;  Zeph.  iii.  9;  Zecli.  xiv.  9), 
and  it  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  an  original 
revelation  of  God  common  to  all  men,  wdierefore 
heathen  sinners  are  also  expected  to  repent  and  turn 
to  God  (Jonah  iii.  3;  Sibyllines  i.  129,  iv.  169).  For 
the  sake  of  converting  the  heathen,  idolatry  was 
denounced  by  the  seer  of  the  Exile  (Isa.  xli.-xlvi.), 
and  individual  heathens  were  in  fact  w7on  over  (Isa. 
]vi.  6).  The  whole  Hellenistic  propagandist  liter¬ 
ature,  foremost  in  which  are  the  Sibylline  Books, 
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liad  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  for  its  object, 
though  its  intention  was  to  make  them  rather  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  Noacliidic  laws,  which 
Conversion  included  the  worship  of  God  as  the 
of  the  Only  One,  than  members  of  the  Abra- 
Heathen.  hamitic  covenant;  that  is,  full  prose¬ 
lytes.  A  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  is  offered  at  the  close  of  every  service 
in  the  synagogue  (see  ‘At.enu).  In  pre-Christian 
times  very  determined  efforts  were  made  toward 
proselytizing  the  heathens  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  15:  “Ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  Gen.  R.  xxviii.  and  Cant.  R  i.  14:  “The annual 
conversion  of  one  heathen  saves  the  whole  pagan 
world  ”);  but  as  soon  as  the  Church  took  up  the  task, 
following  the  methods  of  Paul,  who  was  eager  to 
let  “  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in  ”  (Kom.  xi. 
"25),  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  diminished,  and  “the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Gentiles,”  which  “caused  great  joy 
unto  all  the  brethren  ”  (x^cts  xv.  8),  became  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Synagogue  (Yeb.  47b;  see  Proselytes 

AND  PkOSELYTISM). 

No  sooner  had  the  Homan  world  been  conquered 
by  the  Church  than  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  be¬ 
came  its  ever  present  aim,  much  against  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  (Matt.  x.  6);  and 
henceforth  conversion  assumed  a  new  meaning. 

It  was  no  longer  a  return  to  God  in 
Conversion  repentance,  but  the  adoption  of  a  new 
of  faith — not  always  from  inner  convic- 

the  Jews.  tion,but  under  the  influence  of  a  ruling 
and  threatening  outward  power.  No 
barbarity  seemed  too  cruel  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  (see  the  letter 
of  Bishop  Severus  concerning  the  Jews  of  Magona 
[island  of  Minorca],  in  Griitz,  “Gescli.”  3d  ed.,  iv. 
363:  compare  v.  47,  49,  etc.),  although  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  I.  (ib.  v.  41),  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (ib.  vi.  151), 
and  other  prelates  deprecated  such  measures 
(see  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “Encyc.”  section  ii.,  pp. 
57,  62,  68,  77,  .124,  151  et  seq.,  221  et  seq.,  230 
et  seq.).  Even  when,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
up  the  semblance  of  conversion  by  arguments, 
“  disputations  ”  were  held  between  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  presence  of  potentates,  prelates,  and  the 
people,  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  and  renewed  persecution  the  unfailing  se¬ 
quel.  Strangely  enough,  Jewish  apostates  acted  as 
the  most  unscrupulous  defamers  of  Judaism  with 
the  view  of  converting  their  former  brethren  (see 
Apostasy).  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  formed  at 
all  times  an  object  of  ambition  of  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  attend  at  least  once 
a  year  the  Catholic  service,  for  the  purpose  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  conversionistic  appeal.  This  practise  was 
also  followed  in  England,  where  the  legal  enactment 
forbidding  Jews  to  disinherit  their  baptized  children 
(see  Disabilities)  was  enforced.  In  1550  Pope 
Paul  III.  founded  an  institute  for  the  conversion 
of  Jews.  England  had  its  Hospital  of  Converts 
and  House  of  Converts  in  London  and  Oxford  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  (see  “Missionen 
unter  den  Juden,”  in  Herzog-IIauck,  “Real-Encyc.” 
2d  ed.). 

As  to  the  results  of  such  efforts  Luther’s  utter¬ 
ance  is  characteristic :  “  It  is  as  easy  to  convert  Jews 


as  to  convert  the  devil  himself”  (quoted  by  Heman 
in  “  Missionen,  ”  in  Ilerzog-Hauck,  ib. ).  More  typical 
is  the  story  related  of  Everard,  a 
Futility  of  highly  respected  Christian  convert 
Con-  of  the  thirteenth  century  (see  Brisch, 
versionism.  “Gescli.  der  Judenin  Coin  undUmge- 
bung,  ”  i.  76  et  seq.).  After  having  led 
a  secluded  life  as  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
in  Cologne,  he  refused  to  take  the  sacraments  in  his 
dying  hour,  but  gave  orders  to  have  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
hare,  and  a  mouse — animals  which  he  had  for  years 
kept  penned  up  in  his  courtyard — brought  before 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  His  friends;  no  sooner 
were  they  let  loose  than  the  dog  seized  the  hare  and 
the  cat  the  mouse.  “Behold,”  he  then  said  to  his 
assembled  friends,  “  these  four  animals,  which  have 
never  seen  one  another  before,  but  have  always  been 
kept  apart,  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  the  instincts 
of  their  nature.  Yet  as  little  as  the  dog  will  ever 
cease  running  after  the  hare,  and  the  cat  after  the 
mouse,  so  little  will  the  Jew  ever  become  a  true 
Christian.  ”  Soon  after,  he  breathed  his  last. 

For  medieval  conversions  to  Christianity  see 
Apostasy  and  Apostates. 

The  modern  era  of  culture  and  reason  greatly 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  toward  the 
Jew.  No  longer  did  the  broad-minded  Jewish  man 
of  affairs,  such  as  the  Spanish  period  produced,  look 
down  with  disdain  upon  his  intellec- 
Modern  tually  inferior  Christian  antagonist. 
Con-  The  breadth  of  view  and  the  larger 
versionism.  knowledge  were  now  on  the  side  of 
the  Christian,  while  in  the  narrow 
ghetto  the  mind  of  the  Jew  had  become  cramped, 
and  his  whole  life  and  thought  were  circumscribed 
by  the  Talmud.  It  was  frequently  from  sincere  pity 
that  Christian  statesmen  and  religious  leaders  looked 
for  the  day  when,  as  the  Church  believed,  “the  veil 
of  Moses”  would  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  people, 
so  that  they  should  no  longer  appear  “as  a  mere 
wreck  and  ruin  of  the  past,  a  mummy  preserved 
by  the  centuries  only  to  testify  to  the  living  truths 
of  Christianity.”  Their  conversion  -was  one  of  the 
motives  'which  led  men  like  Cromwell  (Griitz, 
“Gesch.”  x.  104;  Blunt,  “Status  of  the  Jews  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  p.  30)  and  Vane  (see  O.  S.  Straus,  “Roger 
Williams,”  p.  172)  to  grant  liberty  and  civil  rights 
to  the  Jews.  Others,  again,  were  moved  by  the 
same  motives  to  oppose  such  concessions  (see  “  Ju- 
den-Emancipation,  ”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  “  Encyc.  ”). 

In  his  turn  the  Jew  came  to  regard  Christianity  in 
a  different  light,  especially  where  a  return  to  the 
simple  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  became  the 
aim  of  many  Christians,  and  'where  the  growth  of 
friendly  relations  disclosed  to  both  Jew  and  Chris¬ 
tian  the  fact  that  they  had  many  more  interests  to 
unite  them  than  differences  to  keep  them  apart.  To 
Jews  ambitious  to  obtain  worldly  success,  the  temp¬ 
tation  came  in  many  forms  to  remove  the  barrier 
of  creed  by  a  few  drops  from  the  baptismal  font, 
willingly  bestowed  by  the  ruling  Church ;  and  many 
a  descendant  of  Abraham,  eager  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  modern  knowledge,  forbidden  to 
him  in  the  ghetto,  was  perplexed  by  the  question 
whether  he  might  not  don  the  garb  of  Christianity 
in  order  to  participate  in  its  culture.  The  Protes- 
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tant  Church  was  quick  to  perceive  her  opportunity, 
and  organized  her  efforts  toward  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  being  in  many  countries  supported  by  the 
government  in  its  dealing  with  the  Jews  as  citizens. 
Still  the  spirit  of  loyalty  held  the  Jew  within  the 
fold,  and  only  a  few,  and  those  rarely  of  the  best 
dements,  yielded  to  such  influences. 

Strange"  to  say,  Great  Britain,  with  her  liberal 
policy  toward  the  Jews,  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  first  large  list  of  secessions 
from  the  Jewish  camp.  The  descendants  of  those 
who  bravely  resisted  the  storms  of  persecution  in 
Spain  were  ready,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  smiled 
on  them,  to  sacrifice  the  pride  of  their  ancestral  her¬ 
itage  to  the  blandishments  of  fortune  and  fame  of¬ 
fered  to  the  converts  (see  J.  Picciotto,  “  Sketches  of 
Anglo- Jewish  History,”  pp.  196  et  seq.,  and  Con¬ 
verts,  Modern). 

In  America,  too,  the  same  fate  befell  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jewish  families  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Without  organization  and  the  strength  of 
conviction,  they  were  lost  in  the  various  churches; 
only  occasionally  features  and  names  betray  their 
Jewish  origin  (see  “Publications  Am.  Jewish  Hist. 
Soc.  ”  i.  98,  ii.  91,  iv.  197 ;  Kohut,  “  Ezra  Stiles  and  the 
Jews,”  pp.  37-49,  85,  111;  Wise,  “Reminiscences,” 
pp.  62-70,  272;  Lowell,  in  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  Jan., 
1897;  Kohler,  in  “American  Hebrew,”  Jan.,  1892). 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  work  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  Jews  was  made  in  Holland  at  the  synods  of 
Dordrecht,  Delft,  and  LejMen  (1676-78).  The  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  in  other  Protestant  countries. 
In  Hamburg  Esdras  Edzard,  a  disciple  of  John  Bux- 
torf,  founded  an  institute  for  the  con- 
Christian  version  of  the  Jews,  and  the  munici- 
Missions  to  pal  laws  of  Hamburg,  which  forced 
Jews.  the  children  of  the  Jews  to  attend  the 
Christian  schools,  greatly  aided  him 
in  obtaining  converts.  In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  where 
the  Jews  in  the  sixteenth  century  were,  as  else¬ 
where,  compelled  to  attend  the  church  once  a  year 
to  listen  to  eonversionist  addresses,  there  existed  also 
an  institute  for  the  conversion  of  the  J ews.  In  1736, 
“  400  erring  sheep  were  admitted  into  the  Christian 
fold,  and  600  impostors  were  refused  admission,” 
naively  says  the  official  record  (see  Herzog-Hauck, 
ib.).  The  next  to  take  up  the  work  of  converting 
the  Jews  were  the  Moravian  brethren  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Pietists  of  Halle, 
whence  the  Callenberg  Institute  (1728-92)  sent  forth 
its  missionaries  over  the  world.  But  all  these  efforts 
were  of  little  avail.  Lavater’s  attempt  to  convert 
Mendelssohn  showed  the  futility  of  such  endeavors 
(see  Mendelssohn,  Moses). 

The  tidal  wave  of  cosmopolitan  enlightenment 
achieved  for  the  Church  more  than  all  her  conver- 
sionists  could.  Captivated  by  the  lib- 
Con-  eral  thought  of  the  age  which  beheld 
versions  in  creeds  the  work  of  priestcraft  and 
from  superstition,  the  upper  classes  of  Jews 
Worldly  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
Motives,  gradually  broke  away  from  their  an¬ 
cestral  religion,  which  appeared  to 
them  as  a  shackle  and  a  misfortune,  and  felt  no 
scruple  in  taking  a  step  which  was  the  only  means 
of  freeing  the  Jew  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world 


from  the  yoke  and  the  shame  of  centuries.  Hot  from 
conviction,  but  attracted  by  the  hope  of  brilliant  ca¬ 
reers  or  grand  alliances,  hundreds  of  Jewish  families 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Konigsberg,  and  elsewhere  joined 
the  Church,  “fluttering  like  moths  around  the  flame 
until  they  were  consumed”  (Gratz,  “Gesch.”  xi.  155 
et  seq.). 

As  Griitz  correctly  states,  aversion  to  the  Christian 
dogma  and  a  profound  attachment  to  the  home  life 
and  the  traditions  of  the  past  kept  the  majority 
from  following  the  example.  Only  one  power  could 
really  stem  the  evil  of  apostasy,  and  this  Gratz 
ignores— the  inner  reform  of  Judaism  which  would 
again  imbue  the  Jew  with  self-respect  while  disclo¬ 
sing  to  him  his  historical  mission  in  the  world  (see 
Holdlieim,  “Gesch.  der  Entstehung  der  Judischen 
Reformgemeinde  Berlin,”  pp.  33,  251,  Berlin,  1857). 
The  first  attempt  made  by  Zunz  and  his  friends 
failed,  and  the  consequence  was  despair  and  new  con¬ 
versions  ;  e.q. ,  that  of  Eduard  Gans,  Heine,  and  others 
(Gratz,  “Gesch.”  xi.  403  et  seq.).  And  when  at  last 
a  maturer  stage  was  attained  by  the  leaders  of  Re¬ 
form,  and  measures  were  proposed  to  improve  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  J ew,  the  governments 
interfered,  preventing  and  prohibiting,  as  far  as 
they  could,  reforms,  in  order  to  force  the  J  ew  to  seek 
salvation  in  the  arms  of  the  Church.  In  fact,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Church,  press  and  people,  conspired  to 
render  the  life  of  the  Jew  as  miserable  as  possible,  a 
continual  martyrdom,  while  the  strong  conviction 
which  produced  martyrs  in  former  ages  was  lack¬ 
ing.  And  as  if  to  deprive  the  Jew  of  every  spark 
of  self-respecting  manhood,  it  was  made  part  of  the 
Pharaonic  system  to  declare  the  Jewish  persuasion 
to  be  a  disqualification  for  governmental  offices  and 
posts  of  honor  in  civic  life  or  in  the  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bribe  Jewish  men  of  letters  and 
learning  by  offering  them  promotion  in  case  they 
would  change  their  faith. 

To  this  was  added  another  factor  opening  a  new 
field  of  promise  to  converts.  Inspired  undoubtedly 
by  a  genuine  love  for  the  Jewish  nation  (see  Way, 
Lewis),  “  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews”  were  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Great  Britain,  and  spread 
under  various  names  over  the  whole  earth,  sending 
forth  missionaries  and  publishing  tracts,  books,  and 
periodicals  at  an  immense  cost  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  converting  the  Jews.  Insignificant  as  the  results 
were  compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  and  money 
spent  by  these  societies,  they  have  in  the  opinion  of 
unbiased  observers,  Jews  and  Christians  (see  the 
opinions  of  the  latter  in  Brann’s  “  Jahrbuch,”  1895, 
pp.  28-36),  done  great  harm  in  endeavoring  to  uproot 
the  faith  of  a  race  admired  for  its  steadfast  loyalty, 
and  to  alienate  children  from  their  parents  and  from 
domestic  traditions  which  formed  the  basic  element  of 
their  morality.  Their  main  acquisitions  seem  to  be 
the  numerous  converts  in  their  employ,  to  whom  they 
chiefly  owe  their  success,  if  not  existence,  all  of 
whom  might  have  done  far  nobler  work  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Jewish  race,  had  they  been  encouraged 
to  strive  for  Judaism  rather  than  against  it.  Ho  re¬ 
flection  upon  their  sincerity  of  conviction  or  of  pur¬ 
pose  is  necessary.  That  which  offends  the  Jew 
in  these  eonversionist  efforts  is  that  a  premium 
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should  he  put  on  an  act  of  disloyalty  as  if  it  were  a 
meritorious  one  (see  Felsenthal,  “Zur  Kritik  des 
Christlichen  Missionswesens,”  Chicago,  1869;  N. 
Sam  ter,  “  Judentaufen  ini  Neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert,”  in  Braun’s  “  Jahrbuch,”  1895,  pp.  9-48,  where 
the  literature  is  also  given ;  “  Missionen,”  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  ib. ;  De  Le  Hoi,  “  Gescli.  der  Evangelischen 
Judenmissiou,  i.  and  ii.,  1899). 

As  regards  the  number  of  converts,  De  Le  Boi,  in 
his  work  on  missions,  has  estimated  that  they  run  to 
something  like  204,540  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  these,  72,240  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
Protestantism,  57,300  to  Homan  Catholicism,  and 
74,500  to  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  (but  see  Con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity,  Modern).  The  exact  num¬ 
bers  for  the  latter  countiy  are  only  known  from  1836 
to  1897,  when  they  ran  up  to  58,502,  which  did 
not  include  conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  in  that  country.  Naturally,  conver¬ 
sions  occur  most  frequently  during  periods  of  perse¬ 
cution;  thus  while  in  Prussia  between  1872  and 
1879  the  average  was  only  65  per  annum,  in  1888,  at 
the  height  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  348.  In  the  year  1897  they  sank  to  299. 
Similarly  in  Vienna  during  the  seventies  the  aver¬ 
age  was  only  40  per  annum,  whereas  in  1896  457 
were  converted,  and  468  in  1898  (“  Statist.  Jahrb.  fur 
Wien,”  p.  346).  According  to  the  “  Oesterreichische 
Wochensclirift,”  Nov.  21,  1902,  the  figures  were:  in 
1898,  472;  in  1899,  565;  in  1900,  627;  in  1901,  615; 
and  up  to  Nov.,  1 902,  o~>o  converts.  In  the  whole  of 

Hungary  in  1897  only  220  were  converted  (“Magyar 
Statist.  Evkonyv,”  iv.  435).  The  number  of  work¬ 
ing  agents  employed  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
societies  in  1877  was  220,  costing  £670,000  (“Israel’s 
Watchman,”  April,  1877,  p.  55). 

The  number  of  conversions  reached  their  height 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  under 
the  watchword  of  anti-Semitism  all  the  medieval 
fury  of  Jew-hatred  was  revived,  and  the  Jews  of 
continental  Europe  were  made  to  feel  that,  in  spite 
of  their  full  and  hearty  participation  in  the  political 
life  and  intellectual  progress  of  their  country,  they 
were  yet  regarded  and  treated  as  aliens.  Having 
in  their  worldly  pursuits  allowed  their  religious 
sentiment  to  fall  to  the  freezing-point,  and  finding 
themselves  disappointed  in  all  their  aims  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  many  wealthy  Jewish  families  took  that  step 
which  opened  to  them  the  door  of  admission  into 
the  highest  circles.  It  must  be  left  to  the  moralist 
to  decide  whether  conversions  caused  by  mere 
worldly  motives  benefit  or  demoralize  society. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  statesman  to  decide  whether 
in  thus  forcing  Jewish  elements  to  amalgamate 
with  non-Jewish  under  the  thin  cover  of  a  formal 
profession  of  creed,  anti-Semitism  does  not  rather 
defeat  its  own  ends.  From  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  law  of  natural  selection,  which  is  ever  at* 
work  weeding  out  the  weaker  elements  and  allow¬ 
ing  only  those  to  survive  that  have  the  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  has  been  fitting  the  Jew  for  his  highest  task 
even  in  this  crisis,  just  as  Isaiah  saw  it  in  the  vision 
of  the  tree  reduced  to  a  “  tenth  ”  by  storm  and  fire 
(vii.  13). 

The  Berlin  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
Among  the  Jews  spent  more  than  117,152  reiclisthaler 


upon  the  conversion  of  461  Jews  during  the  fifty 
years  of  its  existence  (W.  Ziclite,  “Funfzig  Jalire  der 
Judenmissiou,”  Berlin,  1872),  while  the  London  So¬ 
ciety  paid  between  the  years  1863  and  1894  from  £600 
to  £3,000  for  the  conversion  of  a  single  Jew  (“Sant 
auf  Ilolfnung,”  1863,  iii.  16;  “  Friedensbote,”  1871, 

р.  149;  “Jesliurun,”  1895,  p.  274). 

The  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though 
formally  prohibiting  forcible  conversion  (Decretals, 

с.  5,  D.  45),  has  always  been  to  facilitate  conversion 
as  much  as  possible,  even  when  the  subject  was  not 
of  an  age  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  act.  The 
age  did  not  seem  to  have  been  settled  till  a  decision 
was  passed  by  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Curia 
(June  16,  1809),  which  fixed  it  at  seven  years.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  children,  if  in  danger  of  dying  or  if  one 
of  the  parents  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism, 
might  be  baptized  against  the  will  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents.  On  Oct.  22,  1587,  the 
Roman  Curia  decided  that  a  Jewish  child,  when 
baptized  even  against  the  canonical  law,  must  be 
brought  up  under  Christian  influence.  A  special, 
house  for  converts  was  created  at  Rome  (see  Cate¬ 
chumens,  House  of),  and  many  Jewish  children 
were  immured  in  it  up  to  185S,  when  the  case  of  Edgar 
Mortara  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  the  method  of  Roman  Catholic  propagandism  as 
directed  against  the  Jews  at  Rome.  See  also  Coen, 
Josef  di  Michele. 

The  converts  also  seem  to  be  destined  to  do  work, 
though  involuntarily,  for  J uclaism.  Whatever  of 

mental  vigor  there  is  in  an  offspring  of  the  Jewish 
race,  whatever  spark  from  the  fire  of  Sinai  still 
burns  in  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  can 
not  help,  even  though  he  stray  far  away  from  his 
Jewish  cradle,  contributing  a  share  of  the  Jewish 
spirit  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  divine 

Work  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
of  J ewish.  the  larger  world  which  he  has  en  tered. 
Converts.  Just  as  it  was  the  religious  genius  of 
the  Jew  that  made  Saul  of  Tarsus  the 
great  missionary  for  the  heathen,  so  did  the  Ori¬ 
ental  imagery  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  wit  and 
ardent  love  of  liberty  of  Heine  and  Borne,  carry  Jew¬ 
ish  elements  into  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  German  peoples.  To  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  modern  art,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
Jews,  even  under  the  guise  of  a  Christian  confession, 
have  contributed  very  essentially.  It  is  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  idea  of  humanity  which  even  the  disjoined 
and  disloyal  members  of  the  Jewish  race  are  bound  to 
proclaim. 

Most  modern  converts,  unlike  the  apostates  of 
former  centuries,  have  retained  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
love  for  the  faith  and  the  history  of  their  nation,  and  in 
critical  hours  many  have  stepped  forth  in  its  defense. 
They  are,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Rabbis,  DnDID 
tUwSTl^  (“  such  as  apostatized  for  personal  motives  ”), 
but  not  (“such  as  apostatized  to  provoke 

the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  any  malice  of  their  own  ”) 
(see  Lib.  Zarah  26a).  K. 

CONVERSION  TO  ISLAM.  See  Apostasy 
and  Apostates  from  Judaism. 

CONVERSION  TO  JUDAISM.  See  Pros¬ 
elyte  and  Prose lytism. 
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CONVERTS  TO  CHRISTIANITY,  MOD¬ 
ERN:  Tlie  number  of  post-Mendelssolmian  Jews 
who  abandoned  tlieir  ancestral  faith  is  very  large. 
According  to  Ileman  in  Herzog-Hauck,  “Real- 
Kneye.”  (x.  114),  the  number  of  converts  during  the 
nineteenth  century  exceeded  100,000;  Salmon,  in 
j,is  “ llandbuch  der  Mission”  (1893,  p.  48),  claims 
130,000 ;  others  (“Divre  Emeth,”  1880,  p.  47;  1883, 
p.  187)  claim  as  many  as  250,000.  For  Russia  alone 
40,000  are  claimed  as  having  been  converted  from 
1830  to  1875  (“  Missionsblatt  des  Rheinisch-West- 
plialisclicn  Vereins  fur  Israel,”  1878,  p.  122);  while 
for  England,  up  to  1875,  the  estimate  is  50,000  (De 
Le  Roi,  “  Die  Evangelisclie  Cliristenlieit  und  die  Ju- 
den,”  iii.  60). 

Modern  conversions  mainly  occurred  en  masse  and 
at  critical  periods.  In  England  there  was  a  large 
secession  when  the  chief  Sephardic  families,  the 
Bernals,  Furtados,  Ricardos,  Disraelis,  Ximenes, 
Lopez’s,  Uzziellls,  and  others,  joined  the  Church  (see 
Picciotto,  “Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History”). 
Germany  had  three  of  these  periods.  The  Meudels- 
solmian  era  was  marked  by  numerous  conversions. 
In  1811  David  Friedlander  handed  Prussian  State 
Chancellor  Hardenberg  a  list  of  thirty-two  Jewish 
families  and  eighteen  unmarried  Jews  who  had  re¬ 
cently  abandoned  their  ancestral  faith  (Geiger,  “  Vor 
Hundert  Jahren,”  Brunswick,  1899).  In  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  III.  about  2,200  Jews  were  bap¬ 
tized  (1S22-40),  most  of  these  being  residents  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  third  and  longest  period  of  seces¬ 
sion  was  the  anti-Semitic,  beginning  with  the  year 
1880.  During  this  time  the  other  German  states,  be¬ 
sides  Austria  and  France,  bad  an  equal  share  in  the 
number  of  those  who  obtained  high  stations  and  large 
revenues  as  the  price  for  renouncing  J udaism.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  more  prominent  modern 
converts,  the  rarity  of  French  names  in  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  conversion  was  not 
necessary  to  a  public  career  in  that  country.  The 
names  of  living  converts  are  not  included. 

Abrahamson,  A.  (1754-1811),  German  stamp-cutter. 

Assing,  David  (1787-1843),  German  physician  and  poet. 

Bach,  Friedrich  Daniel  (1750-1830),  German  painter. 

Bartholdy,  Jacob  (1779-1825),  Prussian  diplomatist. 

Denary,  Franz  Friedrich  (1805-00),  German  philologist. 

Denary,  Karl  Albert  (1807-60),  German  classical  scholar. 
Bendemann,  Eduard  (1811-45),  German  painter. 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius  (1804-85),  English  composer. 

Benfey,  Theodor  (1809-81),  German  philologist. 

Bernays,  Michael  (1834-97),  professor  of  literature  at  Munich. 
Bernhard,  Max  Adolf  (1709-1800),  German  professor  of  music. 
Bernhard y,  Gottfried  (1800-75),  German  philologist  of  Halle. 
Bloch,  Moritz  (Ballagi)  (1815-91),  Hungarian  professor  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history. 

Borne,  Ludwig  (1786-1837),  German  political  writer. 

Braham,  John  (1774-1850),  English  composer  and  singer. 
Breidenbach,  Moritz  Aug.  Wil.  (1796-1856),  German  lawyer. 

Dikii n"er,  Max  (1828-1902),  professor  of  history  at  Vienna. 
Capadose,  Abraham  (1795-1874),  Dutch  physician  and  writer. 
Caspari,  Karl  Paul  (1814-92),  professor  of  theology  at  Christiania. 
Cassel,  Paulus  (1821-92),  German  writer  and  preacher. 

Cerf,  Karl  Fr.  (1782-1845),  German  theatrical  manager,  of  Berlin. 
Cohn,  Ludwig  (1834-71),  German  historian. 

Colmheim,  Julius  (1839-84),  German  pathologist. 

Costa,  Isaac  da  (1798-1800),  Dutch  historian. 

Creizenach,  Theodor  (1818-1842).  German  professor  of  literature. 
Csemegi,  Karl  (1820-99),  president,  Hungarian  supreme  court. 
David,  Christian  Georg  Nathan  ( 1703— IS <  4),  professor  of  juiis- 
prudence  at  Copenhagen. 

David,  Ferdinand  (1810-73),  German  virtuoso  and  composer. 
Dessoir,  Ludwig  (1809-74),  actor  at  Berlin. 


Detmold  or  Detmond,  John  (1787-1856),  German  statesman. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  (1804-81), British  states¬ 
man  and  writer. 

Dittel,  Leopold,  Hitter  von  (1815-98),  Austrian  surgeon. 

Drach,  David  Paul  (1791-1805),  librarian  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome. 

Eberti,  Georg  (1812-84),  professor  of  jurisprudence,  Breslau. 
Edersheim  (1825-89),  English  theologian  and  writer. 

Ewald,  F.  C.  (d.  1874),  German  divine. 

Feinberg,  Oscar  (1844),  artist  of  Mitau,  Courland. 

Felix,  Rachel  (1820-58),  French  actress. 

Fould,  Achille  (1800-67),  French  minister  of  finance. 

Fraknoi,  Wilhelm  (1843),  Hungarian  bishop ;  president  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Academy  of  Science. 

Friedberg,  Emil  Albert  von  (1837),  German  professor. 

Friedberg,  Heinrich  von  (1813-95),  Prussian  minister  of  justice. 
Friedenthal,  Rudolf  (1827-90),  German  deputy. 

Friedlander,  Ludwig  (1824),  German  professor  of  archeology. 
Friedlander,  Ludwig  Herman  (1790-1851),  professor  of  medicine, 
Halle. 

Friedlander,  Max  (1829-72),  Germ  an-  A  ust nan  journalist. 

Gans,  Eduard  (1798-1839),  professor  of  jurisprudence,  Berlin. 
Goldschmidt,  Hermann  (1802-66),  German  astronomer. 
Gutterbrock,  Karl  Eduard  (1830),  professor  of  jurisprudence,  Ko- 
nigsberg. 

Hahn,  Elkan  Markus  (1781-1860),  professor  of  philology. 

Heine,  Heinrich  (1799-1856),  German  poet. 

Henle,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jacob  (1809-85),  German  anatomist, 
Gottingen. 

Henschel,  A.  U.,  professor  of  botany  (1824-30,  Breslau. 

Herz,  Henrietta  (1704-1803),  German  authoress. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand  von  (1811-86),  German  musical  composer. 
Hirsch,  Siegfried  (1816-60),  professor  of  history,  Halle. 

Hirsch,  Theodor  (1806-81),  professor  of  history,  Greifswald. 
Jacobi,  K.  G.  (1804-57),  professor  of  mathematics,  Berlin. 
Jacobsobn,  Heinrich  (1826-90),  professor  of  medicine,  Berlin. 
Jacobsohn,  Ludwig  (1766-1842),  professor  of  medicine,  Komgs- 
berg. 

Jacoby.  Heinrieli  Otto  (1S15-64),  professor  of  Greek.  Konigsberg. 
Jarre,  Philip  (1819-70),  professor  of  History.  Berlin- 

Joachimstadt,  Ferdinand  (1816-61),  professor  of  mathematics. 
Josephsolm,  Jacob  (b.  1818),  Swedish  musical  composer. 

Kalisch,  David  (1820-73),  German  dramatist. 

Kalkar,  Christian  (1803-86),  Swedish  writer  and  divine. 

Klein,  J.  L.  (1810-76).  German  litterateur. 

Kossmanu,  Heinrich  (1813-36),  mathematician. 

Kronecker,  L.  (1823),  German  mathematician. 

Lebert,  Hermann  (1813-78),  professor  of  medicine,  Breslau. 
Lehrs,  Karl  (1802-78),  professor  of  Greek. 

Lehrs,  Siegfried,  philologist. 

Lessmann,  Daniel  (1794-1831),  German  writer. 

Levin,  Rahel,  German  social  leader. 

Lewald,  Fanny  (1811-89),  German  authoress. 

Lopez,  Sir  Menasseh  (1831),  English  judge ;  M.P. 

Magnus,  Eduard  (1799-1S72),  professor  of  arts,  Berlin. 

Magnus,  Heinrich  Gustav  (1802-70),  professor  of  chemistry. 
Magnus,  Ludwig  Immanuel,  mathematician,  Berlin. 
Margoliouth,  Moses  (1818-SI),  Jewish  historian. 

Marx,  Karl  (1818-83),  German  socialist. 

Mayer,  Solomon  (1797-1802),  German  professor  of  law. 

Meier,  Moritz  Her.  Ed.,  professor  of  philosophy,  Halle. 
Mendelssohn,  Dorothea  (1769-1839),  German  social  leader. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdv,  Felix  (1809-47),  German  composer. 
Montefiore,  Lydia  (baptized  1858),  aunt  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 
Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm  (1789-1850),  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  Berlin. 

Neumann,  Karl  Fred.  (1793-1870),  German  Orientalist. 

Palffrave,  Sir  Francis  Cohen  (1788-1861) ,  historian. 

Philippi,  Fr.  Ad.  (1809-82),  professor  of  theology,  Dorpat. 

Ponte,  Lorenzo  da  (1749-1839),  writer  and  composer. 

Ricardo,  Daniel  (1772-1823),  political  economist, 

Rosenhaim,  Johann  Georg  (1816-S7),  professor  of  mathematics. 
Rubino,  Joseph  Karl  (b.  1799),  professor  of  history,  Marburg. 
Rubinstein,  Anton  G.  (1829-89),  Russian  musician. 

Simson,  Martin  Eduard  von  (1S10),  lawyer;  president  of  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament:  leader  of  the  conservative  party. 
Spiegelberg.  Otto  (1830-81),  professor  of  medicine,  Breslau. 
Stahl  Fried.  (1802-61),  professor  of  jurisprudence. 

Strousberg,  Bethels  Henry  (1823-84),  German  financier. 

Wolf  ere,  Jacob  Philip  (1803).  professor  of  astronomy. 

Wolff,  Oscar  Ludwig  (1799-1851),  German  professor  of  literature. 
Wolff,  Joseph  (1795-1862),  traveler. 

Ximenes,  Sir  Moses  (1762),  English  high  sheriff. 

P  K.—  I.  Br. 
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CONVICTS.  See  Crime. 

COOKERY. — Biblical  Data:  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  meal  was’  in  ancient  times  a  very 
simple  process.  The  principal  articles  of  diet 
were  bread  and  milk,  to  which  were  added,  as  sup¬ 
plementary  dishes,  fruits  and  vegetables  (compare 
Baking  and  Milk).  Meat  was  eaten  only  on  festi¬ 
vals;  and  many  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers, 
garlic,  leek,  onions,  etc.,  were  eaten  raw.  Li  n- 
tils  (Gen.  xxv.  29;  II  Sam.  xvii,  2S)  or  greens  (II 
Kings  iv.  38  et  seq.)  were  boiled  in  either  water  or 
oil.  Fruit  was  often  dried  and  compressed  into 
solid,  cake-like  masses,  making  raisin-cake,  fig-cake, 
etc.  (I  Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  II  Sam.  xvi.  1,  etc. ; 
compare  the  “kamr  al-din,”  or  flat  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  apricots,  still  popular  among  the  Syrians) ; 
and  a  kind  of  sirup,  or  Honey  (“  debash  ”)  was  some¬ 
times  extracted  from  it.  A  kind  of  porridge  was 
made  from  com  by  adding  water,  salt,  and  butter 
(‘“arisah,”  probably  the  “'arsan”of  the  Talmud, 
which  was  a  paste 
p  r e  p  a red  of 

crushed  and  malt¬ 
ed  grain) ;  and 
from  this  many 
kinds  of  cakes 
were  made  with 
oil  and  fruits  (II 
Sam.  xiii.  6  et 
seq. ;  Nuin  xi.  8 ; 

Ex.  xxix.  2,  etc.  ; 
see  the  importance 
of  these  cakes  in 
later  sacrificial 
ceremonies,  as 
mentioned,  forex- 
ample,  in  Lev.  ii. ). 

Meat,  in  ancient 
times,  was  usually 
boiled,  and  was 
consequently  thus 
served  at  the  table 
of  Yinvri  (Judges 
vi.  19;  I  Sam.  ii.  15). 
cooked  was  also 
19 ;  perhaps  also 


Egyptian  Cookery,  Showing  Processes  of  Preparing  Food. 

(After  Lepsius,  “  Denkmaler.”) 


The  sauce  in  which  it  was 
relished  (“marak,”  Judges  vi. 

.  *  merkahah,  ”  Ezek.  xxiv.  10). 

That  the  custom  of  boiling  a  young  lamb  or  a  kid 
in  milk— still  prevalent  among  the  Arabs— existed 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  proved  by  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  custom  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19.  The  word  ^2, 
which  may  also  signify  “  roasting,  ”  is  usually  applied 
to  cooking  in  the  sense  of  “boiling.”  It  is  reported 
of  the  wicked  sons  of  Eli  that  they  preferred  roasted 
to  boiled  meat  (I  Sam.  ii.  15).  The  meat  of  the  Pass- 
over  lamb  was  usually  roasted  ;  and  indeed  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  roasting  (“  zalah  ”)  became  ever  more  preva¬ 
lent.  As  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  it  was 
effected  at  the  open  fire,  either  by  placing  the  meat 
directly  upon  the  coals  (compare  the  roasting  of  the 
fish  mentioned  in  John  xxi.  9),  or  by  using  a  spit  or 
grate,  which  appurtenances,  though  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  employed.  Even  in  Gen¬ 
esis  (xxvii.  6  et  seq.)  it  is  stated  that  Rebekah  could 
prepare  the  flesh  of  a  kid  so  that  it  tasted  like  veni¬ 
son;  and  from  this  statement  a  certain  degree  of 


culinary  skill  may  be  inferred.  The  progress  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  bringing  about  increased  importation  of 
provisions,  materially  contributed  to  the  refinement 
of  the  culinary  art  among  the  Hebrews  (compare 
Food). 

e.  g.  ii.  I.  be. 

- Modern  Jewish:  It  is  not  surprising  that 

Jewish  cookery  possesses  characteristics  of  its  own 
which  differentiate  it  from  ordinary  cookery.  The 
dietary  and  ceremonial  laws  to  which  orthodox  Jews 
conform  have  naturally  evolved  a  particular  kind  of 
culinary  art.  The  institution  of  the  Passover,  the 
distinction  between  permitted  and  forbidden  foods, 
the  regulations  as  to  butter  and  meat,  and  the  custom 
of  abstaining  from  meat  at  certain  seasons,  have  all 
contributed  to  make  Jewish  cookery  distinctive. 
But  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  table  is  a  matter 
which  will  always  be  influenced  by  local  conditions. 
Every  country  and  district  has  its  favorite  dishes! 
largely  dependent  upon  its  particular  food  products! 

Hence,  Jews  have 
carried  with  them, 
wherever  they 
have  wandered, 
the  styles  of  cook¬ 
ery  prevailing  in 
the  countries  from 
which  they  have 
migrated.  Thus 
in  England  old- 
fashioned  Jews, 
who  retain  the 
customs  of  the 
ghetto,  are  com¬ 
parative  strangers 
to  the  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  roast,  boiled, 
and  grilled  meats, 
preferring  the 
more  savory  dish¬ 
es  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  From  Spain 
and  Portugal  they 


have  derived,  along  with  their  fondness  for  olives, 
their  custom  of  frying  fish  and  other  foods  in  oil. 
From  Germany  they  have  taken  the  habit  of 
sour-stewing  and  sweet-stewing  meats.  To  Hol¬ 
land  they  owe  a  taste  for  pickled  cucumbers  and 
herrings,  and  from  the  same  country  come  such 
Jewish  dainties  as  butter  cakes  and  “bolas”  (jam- 
rolls).  From  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  Jew¬ 
ish  immigrants  have  brought  into  tlieir  new  homes 
“lokschen”  or  “  frimscl  ”  soup  (cooked  with  goose 
fat),  stuffed  fish,  and  various  kinds  of  stewed  fish. 
In  this  way  almost  all  varieties  of  Jewish  cook¬ 
ery  are  reproduced  in  an  English  form,  to  which 
this  article  is  mainly  confined. 

Another  influence  has  to  be  noted.  The  stringency 
of  the  dietary  laws  has  combined  with  the  peculiar 
domesticitv-  of  Jewish  life  to  make  cooking  the  spe¬ 
cial  business  of  Jewish  wives  and  daughters.  It  has 
thus  been  raised  to  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  even 
among  the  humblest  classes.  In  the  ghettos  of 
Jewry  no  housewife  would  think  of  relegating  the 
preparation  of  meals  to  a  servant.  Only  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  them  herself  can  she  satisfy  her  conscience 
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that  such  ritual  requirements  as  the  “  kashering  ”  of 
meat,  the  keeping  apart  of  butter  and  meat,  and  the 
separation  of  “  hallah  ”  (the  bread-offering)  have  been 
duly  complied  with.  The  kitchen  has,  therefore, 
always  been  regarded  among  orthodox  Jews  as  the 
chief  province  of  a  Jewish  housewife,  and  to  her 
supremacy  in  this  region  the  Scriptural  words  “  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ”  (Ps.  xlv.  13) 
have  not  inaptly  been  applied.  In  times  gone  by, 
especially  when  the  facilities  of  travel  were  few,  the 
male  members  of  a  Jewish  family  whose  vocations 
took  them  away  from  home  would  be  exposed  to 
many  privations.  Thus  the  responsibilities  of  Jew¬ 
ish  housewives  would  be  heightened.  They  vrould 
exercise  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  so  that  on  the 
return  of  the  breadwinners  their  hardships  might  be 
forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  appetizing  dishes. 
The  influence  of  the  dietary  laws  and  ceremonial 
customs  on  Jewish  cookery  can  be  further  traced  in 
the  details  of  the  kitchen. 

The  institution  of  the  Passover,  with  its  com¬ 
mandment  to  abstain  during  the  festival  from  eating 
leavened  bread,  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  devel¬ 
oping  special  kinds  and  methods  of  cooking  appro¬ 
priate  to  that  period.  The  unleavened 
Passover  bread  is  not  merely  a  staple  article  of 
Cookery,  food,  but  an  ingredient  of  almost  every 
Passover  dish.  “  Mazzah  klos  ”  (dump¬ 
ling)  soup  takes  the  place  of  lokshen  for  this  week, 
and  an  immense  variety  of  sweet  cakes  and  pud¬ 
dings,  manufactured  from  ground  mazzah  meal,  re¬ 
places  the  confectionery  and  pastries  of  ordinary 
occasions.  Fish,  instead  of  being  fried  in  a  batter, 
is  cooked  with  meal.  An  excellent  flour  can  be 
made  of  potatoes,  and  Jewish  cooks  make  use  of  it 
for  pastries  during  Passover.  All  dishes  which  can 
be  made  from  eggs  are  in  special  request,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of  almond  pudding  as 
a  Jewish  delicacy.  Jews  are  also  debarred  during 
Passover  from  drinking  malt  liquor,  which  has 
to  be  replaced  by  such  beverages  as  sassafras  and 
lemonade. 

From  very  early  times,  as  far  back  even  as  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  Jews  have  shown  a 
strong  liking  for  fish,  and  have  devel- 
Fish.  oped  special  skill  in  its  preparation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  pref¬ 
erence:  (1)  The  necessity  of  abstaining  from  meat 
not  killed  according  to  Jewish  law  makes  them  par¬ 
ticularly  dependent  upon  fish.  (2)  It  is  not  regarded 
as  meat,  and  can  therefore  be  eaten  in  conjunction 
with  butter.  (3)  There  are  seasons,  such  as  the 
“Nine  Days,”  when  strict  Jews  abstain  from  meat 
altogether.  (4)  The  eating  of  fish  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
From  no  orthodox  table  is  fish  absent  at  one  or  more 
of  the  Sabbath  meals,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  procure.  In  inland  countries  like  Poland,  Jews 
are  limited  to  fresli-water  fish. 

There  are  several  distinctively  Jewish  modes  of 
preparing  fish,  and  English  Jews  have  paid  special 
attention  to  their  practise.  Anglo-Jewish  methods 
of  cooking  fish  were  first  introduced  by  Portuguese 
Jews,  and  copied  by  German  Jews.  Their  favorite 
fish  is  salmon,  which  is  either  fried,  white-stewed, 
or  brown-stewed.  Fish,  white-stewed,  with  lemon 


and  bread  balls,  is  a  specifically  Jewish  preparation, 
typical  of  their  fondness  for  piquant  stews  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  plain  preparation  common  in  non-Jew  - 
ish  families.  Smoked  salmon  is  another  Jewish  del¬ 
icacy,  and  this,  together  with  pickled  herrings, 
pickled  (yellow)  cucumbers,  and  olives,  is  often  to 
be  seen  on  Jewish  tables  as  appetizing  adjuncts  to 
fried  fish. 

The  principal  concern  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
a  Jewish  table  is  compliance  with  the  ritual  require¬ 
ments  for  Rasher  meat.  Orthodox 
Prepara-  Jews  will  not  partake  of  meat  unless, 
tion  in  addition  to  having  been  killed  in 
of  Meat ;  accordance  with  rabbinical  law,  it  has 
Butter  and  been  entirely  drained  of  blood.  There- 
Meat.  fore,  before  being  cooked,  it  needs  to 
be  steeped  in  water  for  half  an  hour. 
On  being  taken  out  it  is  laid  on  a  perforated  board, 
sprinkled  lightly  with  salt,  and  left  for  one  hour. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  salt  is  washed  off  (see 
Melihaii).  Meat  may  not  be  cooked  with  butter 
or  milk.  Oil,  and  certain  portions  of  the  fat  of 
clean  animals  (the  or  kasher  fat,  as  distinguished 
from  the  or  terefah  fat),  are  the  only  fats  that 
may  be  used.  So  far  as  cookery  is  concerned,  the 
distinction  between  butter  and  meat  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  double  set  of  utensils.  Some  Jews  have  two 
kitchens,  one  for  meat  and  one  for  butter ;  and  two 
separate  dressers  are  common.  J ewish  cooks  are  de¬ 
barred  from  using  butter  in  pastries,  which  are  to 
be  eaten  in  conjunction  with  meats,  and  from  using 
milk  or  cream  under  the  same  circumstances.  For 
butter,  melted  fat  must  be  substituted,  while  cream 
may  be  imitated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  reason 
why  almond  pudding  is  a  favorite  in  Anglo-Jewish 
households  is  that  it  does  not  require  either  meat  or 
butter,  and  can  therefore  be  eaten  at  any  meal. 

Notice  must  be  taken  of  the  special  preparations 
made  for  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  dish  par  ex¬ 
cellence  is  the  “kugel.”  Orthodox 
Sabbath  Jews  not  being  permitted  to  cook  on 
Prep-  the  Sabbath,  their  ingenuity  has  been 
arations.  much  taxed  to  provide  hot  food  for 
the  day  of  rest.  In  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer,  cold  meats  are  acceptable  enough.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  provide  hot  dishes  in  winter,  and  it  has 
been  overcome  by  the  preparation  of  a  dish  known 
as  “kugel.”  It  consists,  generally,  of  meat  stewed 
with  peas  and  beans,  and  placed  in  the  oven  before 
Sabbath.  The  fire  having  been  made  up,  and  the 
oven  firmly  closed,  the  dish  requires  no  further  at¬ 
tention,  and  will  retain  its  heat  until  it  is  wanted 
for  the  Sabbath  midday  meal.  The  term  “  shalet  ” 
(see  “  sholent.  ”  in  the  article  Cookery  ix  Eastern 
Europe)  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  des¬ 
ignate  what  has  just  been  described  as  kugel, 
while  “  kugel”  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  variety  of 
shalet  containing  much  fat;  in  ’other  parts  ( e.g 
Bavaria)  “  shalet  ”  is  used  of  a  sort  of  baked  pud¬ 
ding;  e.g.,  mazzah,  apple,  nudel,  or  almond  sha¬ 
let.  The  form  “  shulet  ”  also  occurs,  as  in  Bohemia,  to 
indicate  the  “  gesetztes  essen  ”  called  “  kugel  ”  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph.  “  Shalet ,J  is  explained 
by  some  authorities  as  a  corruption  of  the  German 
“scliul  ende,”  that  being  the  name  of  a  pudding 
which  is  prepared  on  Friday,  to  be  ready  when  Sab- 
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bath  morning  or  afternoon  service  is  over.  Others 
derive  it  from  (“  that  which  remains  [in  the  oven] 
overnight  ”) ,  the  final  “  t  ”  being  the  German  ending. 
The  real  derivation  is  probably  from  the  Old  French 
4’  chaukl  ”  (warm).  The  prohibition  against  cooking 
on  Sabbath  explains  why  fried  fish,  being  primarily 
a  Sabbath  dish,  is  eaten  by  Jews  cold,  whereas  other 
people  eat  it  hot.  Stewed  fish  is,  of  course,  also 
eaten  cold. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Sabbath  cookery  is  the 
preparation  of  twists  of  bread,  which  are  known  as 
hallahs  ”  or,  as  in  southern  Germany,  Austria,  aud 
Hungary,  as  “  barches.  ”  They  are  often  covered  with 
seeds  to  represent  manna,  which  fell  in  a  double  por¬ 
tion  on  the  sixth  day.  One  other  item  remaining  to 
be  mentioned  is  raisin  wine.  Jews  are  required  to 
offer  over  a  cup  of  wine  the  Sabbath  prayer  for  the 
sanctification  of  food.  But  in  many  countries  wine 
is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  majority  of  Jewish 
families.  A  cheap  preparation,  made  of  boiled 
raisins,  is  therefore  substituted,  which,  though  it  is 
far  from  resembling  wine,  satisfies  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ritual. 

Bibliography;  A  Jewish  Manual  of  Cookery,  edited  by  a 
lady,  Boone,  1820 ;  Aunt  Sarah's  Cookery  Booh  for  a  Jew¬ 
ish  Kitchen ,  Liverpool,  1872;  2d  ed.,  1889;  Mrs.  J.  Atrutel, 
Book  of  Jewish  Cookery ,  London,  1874;  May  Henry  and 
Edith  Cohen,  The  Economical  Cook ,  London,  1889;  Aunt 
Babette's  Cook  Book ,  Cincinnati,  1890.  The  last  contains  a 
number  of  Jewish  recipes,  but  is  not  restricted  to  Jewish 
cookery. 

J-  I.  II. 

- In  Eastern  Europe:  Most  of  the  dishes 

cooked  by  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  are  akin  to 
those  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwell. 
Thus  the  kasha  and  blintzes  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
the  mamalig-a  of  the  Rumanians,  the  paprika  of 
the  Hungarians,  are  dishes  adopted  by  the  Jews 
from  their  Gentile  neighbors.  Only  on  religious 
and  ceremonial  occasions  do  they  cook  peculiarly 
Jewish  dishes. 

The  food  prepared  on  Friday  for  the  Sabbath  is 
called  sholent  (the  Russian  equivalent  of  “shalct  ”). 
The  most  popular  form  of  sliolent  is  made  of  pota¬ 
toes  placed  in  the  pot  with  meat,  fat,  and  water. 
The  potatoes  appear  on  the  table  on  Saturday  glis¬ 
tening  with  fat,  and  are  of  a  dark,  brownish  color. 
Some  even  consider  them  not  alone  palatable,  but  an 
excellent  remedy  for  various  ills.  The  commonest 
form  of  sholent  is  the  hugel,  a  kind  of  pudding 
made  of  almost  any  article  of  food;  the  magen- 
kugel  and  the  lokshen-kugel  are  two  favorite 
varieties.  The  former  consists  of  an  animal’s  stom¬ 
ach  filled  with  Hour,  fat,  and  chopped  meat,  pep¬ 
pered  and  salted  to  taste.  The  latter  is  made 
of  lokshen;  often  raisins  and  spices  are  added. 

It  is  cut  as  ordinary  pudding.  Other  kugels 
are  compounded  of  rice,  potatoes,  carrots,  etc. 
Lokshen  consists  of  flour  and  eggs  made  into  dough, 
rolled  into  sheets,  and  then  cut  into  long  strips. 
Macaroni  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  it.  Cut 
into  small  squares,  these  strips  are  called  “farfil.” 
They  are  usually  boiled  and  served  with  soup. 
On  the  day  preceding  TislTah  Be’ab,  milchige 
lokshen  is  eaten.  This  is  ordinary  lokshen  boiled 
in  milk. 

Zimes,  or  compote,  consists  generally  of  cooked 
fruits,  such  as  plums  (flaumen  zimes),  or  of  veg¬ 


etables,  well  spiced.  The  most  popular  vegetable 
is  the  carrot  (mehren  zimes),  which  is  cleaned  and 
cut  into  small  slices,  and  boiled  in  water  for 
about  three  hours.  The  water  is  then  poured  off 
and  mixed  with  flour,  sugar,  and  cinnamon.  The 
carrot  is  then  replaced,  a  fat  piece  of  meat,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  the  breast,  added,  aud  the  concoction  is 
again  cooked  for  two  or  three  hours.  Turnips 
are  also  extensively  used  for  zimes,  particularly  in 
Lithuania.  In  southern  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Ru¬ 
mania  zimes  is  made  of  pears,  apples,  figs,  prunes, 
etc.  It  is  then  somewhat  like  a  compound  of  stewed 
fruits. 

Another  dish  for  Saturday  is  called  petshai  in 
Lithuania,  drelies  in  South  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
Rumania.  This  consists  of  cow’s  or  calf’s  leg  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  special  manner.  The  hair  is  burned  off, 
and  the  leg  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  cut 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size.  These  are  placed 
in  a  pot  with  water,  and  pepper,  salt,  and  onions 
are  added.  Then  it  is  placed  in  the  oven  just  as  are 
the  other  sholent  dishes.  When  it  is  removed  from 
the  oven  on  Saturday  morning,  it  is  either  served 
hot,  or  it  is  distributed  in  plates,  hard-boiled  eggs 
1  being  sliced  into  it,  audit  is  put  in  a  cool  place. 
When  served  in  the  evening  for  “  shalesh  se‘udot,  ”  it 
is  a  semi-solid  mass,  in  which  the  meat  is  embedded. 
Drelies  is  made  by  adding  soft-boiled  eggs  and  also 
some  vinegar  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
oven,  when  it  is  served  hot. 

Soups  are  naturally  the  great  standby  of  the 
poor.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  krupnik, 
made  of  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  fat.  This  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  poor  students  of  the  yeshibot ;  in 
richer  families  meat  is  added  to  this  soup. 

Kreplech  or  krepchen  is  another  dish  peculiar 
to  eastern  European  Jews.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  Flour  and  eggs  are  mixed  into 
a  dough.  This  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  cut  into 
three-inch  squares.  On  each  square  of  dough  is 
placed  fine-chopped  meat,  to  which  salt,  pepper, 
and  onions  are  added.  The  edges  of  the  rolled 
dough  are  then  brought  together  and  well  pasted. 
This  is  then  placed  in  a  soup  previously  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  This  kreplecli  is  eaten  at  least 
three  times  a  jrear  by  every  pious  Jew — on  Purim, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
on  IIosha‘na  Rabbali.  On  occasions  when  meat  is 
not  eaten,  chopped  cheese  is  placed  inside  the 
kreplecli. 

At  weddings  “golden”  soup  is  always  served. 
The  only  reason  for  its  name  is  probably  the  yellow 
circular  pieces  of  chicken  fat  floating  on  its  sur¬ 
face. 

The  preparations  of  fish  made  by  the  eastern 
European  Jews  are  famous  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
the  most  popular  being  the  g-efillte  (filled  fish). 
This  is  prepared  thus:  After  undergoing  the  usual 
processes  of  cleaning  and  washing,  the  fish  is  cut 
into  two  or  three  parts.  The  bones  are  then  taken 
out,  the  skin  is  removed,  and  the  meat  is  chopped 
fine,  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  onions  being  added. 
This  mass  is  then  replaced  in  the  skin,  dropped  into 
boiling  water,  and  cooked  for  about  three  hours. 

B.  Fr. 

Besides  the  very  popular  dish  of  groats  called 
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krupnik,  and  many  other  grit  soups,  which  are 
also  common  among  non- Jews,  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  soups  which  are  more  or  less  characteristically 
Jewish.  The  soup  into  which  “  kneidlach  ”  (=  “  knoe- 
del,”  dumplings)  are  put,  is  the  dish  used  most  often 
on  Saturdays,  holidays,  and  other  special  occasions, 
particularly  at  Passover,  when  it  corresponds  to  the 
-  mazzah  kloes  ”  of  western  Europe.  The  expression 
3Ie  meint  nit  di  Haggadali  nor  di  kneidlach  ”  (It 
is  not  the  Haggadah  that  we  like  so  much  as  the 
dumplings)  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  favor  this 
soup  has  attained  among  the  Jews 

Soups.  of  eastern  Europe.  The  kneidlach  in 
most  cases  are  made  by  grinding  maz- 
zalis  into  flour,  and  adding  eggs,  water,  melted  fat, 
pepper,  and  salt.  This  mixture  is  then  rolled  into 
balls  about  one  and  one-lialf  inches  in  diameter. 
The  kneidlach  are  then  put  into  the  soup,  and  it  is 
ready  to  be  served  about  half  an  hour  after.  Often 
the  kneidlach  are  fried  in  fat  and  served  apart  from 
the  soup.  Another  kind  of  kneidlach,  made  from 
mashed  potatoes  put  into  warm  milk,  forms  a  well- 
liked  soup  among  Lithuanian  Jews.  The  village 
folk  of  some  parts  of  eastern  Europe  have  still  an¬ 
other  form  of  soup,  which  is  made  by  putting  crisp 
“  beigel”  (round  cracknel)  into  hot  water  and  adding 
butter.  Because  of  its  nutritious  qualities  it  is 
called  mickyek,  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word 
miliyah  ”  (i.e.,  food  /car’  egorfi v;  compare  the 

Latin  “victus”).  There  are,  however,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  soups  in  the  preparation  of  which  neither 
meat  nor  even  fat  is  used.  Such  soups  form  the 
food  of  the  poor  classes.  An  expression  current 
among  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  “  soup  mit  nisht  ” 
(soup  with  nothing),  owes  its  origin  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  soups  of  this  kind. 

There  are  a  number  of  sour  soups,  called  korsktsk, 
the  most  popular  of  which  is  the  “kraut,”  or  cab¬ 
bage,  borslitsli,  which  is  made  by  cooking  to¬ 
gether  cabbage,  meat,  bones,  onions,  raisins,  sour 
salts,  sugar,  and  sometimes  tomatoes.  Before  serv¬ 
ing,  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  borslitsli. 
This  last  process  is  called  “  farweissen  ”  (to  make 
white).  Borslitsli  is  also  made  from  the  beet-root 
aud  “  rossel  ”  (the  juice  derived  from  the  beet). 

Gebrattens  (roasted  meat),  chopped  meat,  and 
essig*  fleisk  (vinegar  meat)  are  the  favorite  forms 
in  which  meats  are  prepared.  The  essig  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  “lionnig,”  or  “sauer  fleish,”  is 
made  by  adding  to  meat  which  has  been  partially 
roasted  "some  fish-cake,  sugar,  bay-leaves,  English 
pepper,  raisins,  sour  salts,  and  a  little  vinegar. 

Fat  of  cattle,  because  of  its  cheapness,  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  great  number  of  dishes. .  The 
fat  of  geese  and  chickens  is  used  only  on  special  oc¬ 
casions,  but  is  kept  in  readiness  for  use  when  needed. 
Fat,  being  used  so  freely  during  Passover,  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  quantities  long  before  that  feast,  in  mauy 
■cases  as  early  as  Hannukah  (in  December). 

Gribenes,  or  “scraps,”  form  one  of  the  best  liked 
foods  among  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is 
eaten  especially  on  the  Feast  of  Hannukah.  So 
much  do  the  Jews  share  in  the  belief  “  that  there  is 
no  flavor  comparable  with  the  tawny  and  well- 
watched  scraps,”  that  it  is  often  suggested  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  friends  to  make  a  visit. 
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Jews  of  eastern  Europe  bake  both  black  (“  pro- 
ster,”  or  “ordinary”)  bread  and  white  bread,  or 
kallak.  Of  great  interest  are  the  various 
forms  into  which  these  breads  are  made ;  for  while 
the  black  bread  is  usually  circular  in  form,  the 
shapes  in  which  hallah  is  baked  varyas  the  different 
holidays  pass  by.  The  most  common  form  of  the 
hallalis  is  the  twist  (“koilitch  ”  or  “kidke”).  The 
koilitch  is  oval  in  form,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  On  special  occasions,  such  as  wed¬ 
dings,  the  koilitch  is  increased  to  a  length  of  about 
two  and  a  half  feet.  Some  are  made  in  miniature 
for  the  small  boys,  as  an  inducement  to  say  the 
“  kiddush  ”  (bread  benediction)  which  is  required  on 
Friday  night. 

The  dough  of  hallah  is  often  shaped  into  forms 
having  symbolical  meanings;  thus  on  New-Year 
rings  and  coins  are  imitated,  indica- 
Bread  ting  “  May  the  new  year  be  as  round 
and  Cakes,  and  complete  as  these”;  for  Yom 
Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement)  the  hal¬ 
lah,  which  on  that  occasion  is  circular,  carries  a 
piece  of  dough  in  imitation  of  a  dove,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  being  “  May  our  sins  be  carried  away  by  the 
dove.”  Hallah  is  also  baked  in  the  form  of  a  ladder 
for  Yom  Kippur,  expressing  thereby  the  desire, 
“May  our  prayers  climb  up  to  heaven”;  for  Ho- 
slia‘na  Rabbah,  bread  is  baked  in  the  form  of  a  key, 
meaning  “  May  the  door  of  heaven  open  to  admit  our 
prayers.”  The  Hainan  task,  a  kind  of  a  turn¬ 
over  filled  with  honey  and  black  poppy-seed,  is 
eaten  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  but  probably  has  no 
special  meaning. 

The  mokn  kikel,  a  circular  or  rectangular  wafer 
having  in  it  a  quantity  of  poppy,  forms  a  part  of 
the  Sabbath  breakfast.  Piruskkes,  or  turnovers, 
are  little  cakes  fried  in  honey,  or  sometimes  merely 
dipped  in  molasses,  after  they  are  baked.  The 
strudel,  or  single-layered  jelly  or  fruit  cake,  takes 
the  place  of  the  pie  for  dessert.  Teigackz,  or  pud¬ 
ding,  of  which  the  kugel  is  one  variety,  is  usually 
made  from  rice,  noodles,  “  farfel  ”  (dough  crums), 
and  even  mashed  potatoes.  Gekakte  kerring 
(chopped  herring),  which  is  usually  served  as  the 
first  dish  at  the  Sabbath  dinner,  is  made  by  skinning 
a  few  herrings  and  chopping  them  together  with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  onions,  apples,  sugar,  pepper,  and 
a  little  vinegar. 

Teiglack  and  ingberlack  are  the  two  popular 
home-made  candies.  The  teiglach  are  made  by  f  ry- 
ing  in  honey  pieces  of  dough  about 
Savories  the  size  of  a  marble,  the  dough  being 
and  mixed  with  sugar  and  ginger.  The 
Candies,  ingberlach  are  ginger  candies  made 
into  either  small  sticks  or  rectangles. 
Jellies  are  made  from  all  juices  of  fruits,  and  are 
used  for  different  purposes;  they  are  used  in 
making  pastry  and  are  often  served  with  tea. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  jellies  are  reserved  for 
the  use  of  invalids  and  patients,  and  so  well 
has  the  practise  of  making  jelly  solely  for  that 
purpose  been  established,  that  often  the  words 
“Allewai  zol  men  dos  nit  darfen  ”  (May  we  not 
have  occasion  to  use  it)  are  repeated  before  storing 
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COOKING-UTENSILS  :  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  cooking  was  naturally  entrusted  to  tlie 
women  of  the  household  (compare  I  Sam.  viii.  13),  as 
was  also  the  task  of  grinding  the  flour  required  for 
daily  use,  and  that  of  preparing  the  bread.  Even 
ladies  of  rank  thought  it  no  degradation  to  cook,  and 
Piinccss  Tamar  is  said  to  have  displayed  especial 
skill  in  preparing  certain  articles  of  food  (II  Sam. 
xiii.  8).  The  slaughtering  and  the  dressing  of  meat 
were  done  by  the  men  (Gen.  xviii.7;  I  Sam.  ix.  23, 
ii.  14  et  seq.),  who  also  understood  how  to  prepare 
food  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ;  II  Kings  iv.  38). 

Kitchens  were  found  only  in  the  palaces  of  the 
wealthy,  a  particular  room  for  culinary  purposes 
being  scarcely  requisite,  since  the  primitive  hearth 
consisted  merely  of  a  few  stones  upon  which  the  pot 
was  placed,  and  beneath  which  a  fire  was  lighted 
on  the  mud  floor  (for  oven,  see  Baking).  In  later 
times  mention  is  made  of  fire-basins,  "VP3  (kiyyor, 
Zech.  xii.  6),  and  of  a  species  of  small,  portable 
cooking-stoves,  “  kirayim  ”  (Lev.  xi.  35 ;  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  the  singular  MTS  is  used);  the  latter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mishnah,  was  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
space  for  two  pots. 

Wood  (often  in  the  form  of  charcoal)  and  dried 
dung  were  used  as  fuel,  and  a  draft  was  made  by 
means  of  a  fan,  “menafah”  (Kil.  xvi.  7),  as  in  the 
Orient  at  the  present  day.  Fire-tongs,  “melkalia- 
yim  (Isa.  vi.  6)  and  shovels,  “ya‘im ”  (I  Kings  vii. 
40),  also  formed  part  of  the  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  hand-mill,  an  indispensable  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  Hebrew  kitchen,  were  two  large  earthen 
jugs,  called  “kad,”  one  of  which  was  for  carrying 
water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15  et  seq. ;  I  Kings  xviii.  34),  the 
other  for  storing  meal  or  corn  (I  Kings  xvii.  12) 
Milk  and  wine  were  preserved  in  goat-skins 
(“liemet,”  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  and  elsewhere;  “nod,” 
Judges  iv.  19,  and  elsewhere);  oil  and  honey,  in 
small  earthen  or  metal  jugs,  “zappahat”  (livings 
xvii.  12,  etc.);  fruits  and  pastry,  in  various  kinds  of 
Baskets. 

The  “ dud, ”  “ kiyjmr, ”  “ kallahat, ”  “parur,”  “sir,” 
and  zelahah  ”  (“  zallahat  ”)  are  mentioned  as  vessels 
for  cooking,  but  their  specific  uses  are  unknown.  The 
sanctuaries  were  amply  provided  with  these  dishes 
and  bowls  (Num.  lxxi.  3  et  seq. ;  I  Kings  vii.  45,  50), 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  were  usually  of  bronze’ 
silver,  or  gold  (Jer.  lii.  19);  in  the  homes,  however! 
metal  vessels  were  found  in  great  number  onl}' 
among  the  wealthy.  As  these  vessels  were  intro¬ 
duced  b}^  the  Phenicians  (I  Kings  vii.  13  et  seq.), 
whose  artisans  long  continued  to  supply  the  Hebrew 
market,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  forms  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Plienician  utensils.  Among  the 
common  people  and  for  daily  use,  it  was  customary 
to  employ  earthen  vessels  (Lev.  vi.  21),  the  recepta¬ 
cle  most  frequently  mentioned  being  the  sir,  a  pot 
m  which  usually  the  family  meal  was  cooked,  and 
in  which  occasionally  the  sacred  meat  was  prepared 
(II  Kings  iv.  3 S  et  seq. ;  Ex.  xvi.  3;  Zech.  xiv.  20, 
and  elsewhere).  It  sometimes  served  also  as  a  ewer 
(Ps.  lxix.  10).  For  baking  cake,  etc.,  a  tin  plate 
0‘mahabat  barzel,”  Ezek.  iv.  3;  Lev.  ii.  5)  ora 
deep  pan  (“  marheshet  ”)  was  used  (Lev.  ii.  7).  Men¬ 
tion  is  also  made  of  three-pronged  forks,  which  were 
used,  not  for  eating  with,  but  for  lifting  the  meat 


from  the  pot  (I  Sam.  ii.  13).  Knives  were  used  for 
slaughtering  animals,  and  for  dressing  the  men 
(“ma’akelet,”  Gen.  xxii.  6,  10). 

E'  G'  Hi  I.  Be. 

COPENHAGEN:  The  capital  of  Denmark 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  Denmark  in  1657  to 
settlement  b}r  Jews,  a  number  are  known  to  have 
resorted  to  the  capital.  A  few  were  there  even 
earlier;  for  there  is  a  record  of  a  Jew  having  been 
baptized  in  1620.  The  first  room  for  pray er-meetin 
was  opened  Dec.  16,  16S4,  in  which  year  Israel 
David,  the  court  jeweler,  and  his  partner,  Meyer 
Goldschmidt,  were  given  permission  to  hold  devo¬ 
tional  exercises,  provided  they  took  place  behind 
closed  doors  and  without  a  sermon,  that  there  might 
be  no  cause  for  scandal.  The  Jews  were  already  in 
possession  of  a  cemetery,  the  first  interment  in  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1670.  This,  the  earli¬ 
est  known  congregation  in  Copenhagen,  probabK 
followed  the  Sephardic  ritual,  since  the  first  Jews 
permitted  to  settle  in  Danish  cities  were  of  Spanisli- 
Poituguese extraction  (see  Denmark);  though  they 
were  doubtless  soon  outnumbered  by  German  Jews 
who  emigrated  from  Hamburg,  northern  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Poland,  either  directly  or  by  wav  of 
Sleswick-IIolstein.  y 

The  Copenhagen  community  is  probably  first 
mentioned  in  specifically  Jewish  literature  in  1691 
in  which  year  a  number  of  Jews,  bound  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  Courland,  perished  by  shipwreck  at  Mar- 
strand,  near  the  Swedish  coast.  When  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Jews  heard  of  the  disaster,  they  sent  two- 
members  and  the  shammash  to  ascertain  the  details, 
according  to  Jewish  law,  so  that  the  widows  of  the 
di  owned  men,  who  were  then  in  Poland,  might  be 
enabled  to  marry  again  (see  ‘ Agunaii  ;  compare  re- 
sponsa  “  Sha'agat-  Ary  eh  we-ICol  Sliahal,”  ed.  Salon- 
ica,  1746,  p.  35a).  At  that  time  no  Jews  were  living 
in  Sweden.  ° 

^  The  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Jews  of 
Copenhagen  were,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those  of 
Jews  in  other  parts  of  Denmark;  but 
Social  jewelers,  agents,  manufacturers,  and 
Condition,  merchants  of  all  sorts  had  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  business  in  the  capital 
than  m  the  piovincial  towns.  They  soon  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rooms  hitherto  used  for 
piayer- meetings  were  no  longer  large  enough;  and 
the  first,  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1729.  The 
community  had  had  rabbis  for  some  time.  The 
first  was  Abraham  ben  Salomon;  lie  was  followed 
by  Israel  ben  Issacliar  Bercndt,  who  had  officiated 
as  rabbi  in  Altona,  and  whose  little  book  “Ohel 
^  israel  ”  (The  Tent  of  Israel),  a  commentary  on  Jacob 
Weds  “  Schlachtregeln,  ”  was  printed  at  Wandsbeck 
in  1<33,  a  year  after  his  death.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  Hebrew  printing-establishment  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  although  Hebrew  types  were  to  be  found  in 
the  common  printing-offices.  Rabbi  Israel  died  at 
Fiedericia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mordecai  ben 
David.  Then  followed  Zebi  Hirscli  ben  Samuel 
Halevy  and  Gedaliah  ben  Aryeli,  the  latter  being 
succeeded  in  1793  by  his  son  Abraham,  who,  in  order 
to  accept  the  post,  resigned  his  rabbinate  in  Gnesen. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  community 
was  distinguished  for  its  men  of  culture.  A  branch 
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of  the  Wessely  family,  to  which  belonged  Hartwig 
Wessely,  Mendelssohn’s  faithful  co worker,  and  his 
brother  Moses,  the  friend  of  Lessing, 
The  was  established  in  Copenhagen.  Al- 
Eighteenth  though  Hartwig  Wessely,  the  most 
Century,  eminent  of  all  the  Jews  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  in  the  eighteenth  century,  left  his 
native  town,  he  still  kept  in  touch  with  it,  and  when, 
in  1766,  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated,  he  wrote 
the  dedicatory  poem  and  delivered  the  oration. 
l  Another  eminent  family,  the  Walliclis,  repeatedly 
intermarried  with  the  Wessely s ;  but  the  Euchel  fam¬ 
ily,  to  which  belonged  Isaac  Euciiel,  one  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  foremost  pupils,  is  even  better  known 
than  either  of  the  other  families  mentioned.  Isaac’s 
equally  talented  brother,  Gottleb,  was  a  business  man 
in  Copenhagen,  and  was  also  successful  as  a  writer. 

The  community  grew  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  immigration ;  but  a  serious  calamity  befell  it 
when,  in  1795,  during  a  conflagration  in  the  city, 
the  principal  synagogue  was  burned.  There  had 
been  occasional  dissensions  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
old  Jewish  community.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
however,  the  movement  with  which  Mendelssohn’s 
name  is  associated  had  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  differences  between  the  older 
and  younger  members  had  become  so  acute,  that  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  building  of  a  new  syna¬ 
gogue  was  impossible;  and,  accordingly,  none  was 
built.  Several  houses  were,  however,  fitted  up  and 
utilized  as  synagogues.  Although,  as  early  as  1804, 
one  of  the  Progressives,  M.  L.  Natiianson,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Orthodox  relative,  had  organized 
an  excellent  parochial  school — still  (1902)  in  exist¬ 
ence — for  poor  boys,  and  though  a  similar  school 
for  poor  girls  was  established  a  few  years  later,  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  could  not  unite 
in  building  a  synagogue;  nor  could  they  do  so  even 
when,  by  the  decree  of  March  29,  1814,  civic  equal¬ 
ity  was  conferred  upon  them.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  old  Orthodox  rabbis,  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  communitjq  and  the  younger,  impet¬ 
uously  progressive  minority,  who  were  in  intimate 
association  with  many  highly  cultured  Christians, 
were  too  great. 

The  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  universitjq  were 
open  to  Jewish  students;  and  the  above-mentioned 
Nath  an  son,  with  his  friends,  was  ac- 
The  Nine-  tively  interested  in  enabling  poor 
teenth  but  talented  children  to  pursue  their 
Century,  studies. 

The  first  Danish  theologian  produced 
by  the  community  was  Isaac  Noah  Mannheimer, 
wlic  was  appointed  teacher  in  1816,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  was  his  duty  to  “con¬ 
firm  ” — that  is,  to  hold  an  examination  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  course  in  religion ;  and  since  there  was 
no  public  place  in  which  he  could  preach,  his  friends 
and  patrons  met  for  devotional  exercises  at  their 
homes.  His  activity  in  his  native  community, 
however  was  of  but  very  short  duration.  Dissen¬ 
sions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  eager  desire  for  Da¬ 
nish  culture,  outlie  other,  added  to  the  impossibility 
of  finding  positions,  led  many  Jewish  students  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  em¬ 


brace  Christianity.  While,  formerly,  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  worked  among  the  Jews  without  ap¬ 
preciable  results  —  even  though  Jews  were  com¬ 
pelled,  for  a  short  time  in  1728,  to  listen  to  Christian 
sermons,  and  proselytes  thus  won  were  materially 
favored — there  was  now  an  increasing  number  of 
conversions,  whereby  the  community  was  robbed  of 
many  among  the  educated  families.  Just  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  children  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  were  bap¬ 
tized,  so  also  in  Copenhagen  a  number  of  his  relations, 
friends,  and  followers  became  converts. 

Mannheimer ’s  successor  as  teacher  was  the  younger 
and  less  gifted  E.  Levison,  who  continued  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  and  confirmation,  but  abandoned 
the  devotional  exercises.  In  1827  the  death  of  the 
chief  rabbi,  Abraham  Gedaliah,  created  a  vacancy 
for  which  his  son,  although  popular  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  possessed  of  wide  Talmudic  scholar¬ 
ship,  proved  unsuitable;  for  the  congregation  had 
learned  to  demand  of  its  rabbis  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge.  Accordingly  an  endeavor  was  made  to 
find  a  chief  rabbi  who  united  Talmudic  with  secular 
learning ;  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  A.  A. 
Wolff,  then  rabbi  in  Giessen. 

This  young  rabbi  and  doctor  of  philosophy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  both  parties  together  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  synagogue  was  dedicated 
in  1833.  The  services,  on  the  whole, 
Struggles  were  arranged  according  to  the  old 
for  Reform,  ritual — even  now  (1902)  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  community  are  conducted 
in  the  time-honored  way — but  Rabbi  Wolff,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  younger  members,  added  choral  singing  and 
a  weekly  sermon.  In  most  respects  the  community 
was  at  peace ;  but  some  of  the  elder  members,  deem¬ 
ing  the  service  too  modern,  maintained,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  synagogue  with  the  Portuguese 
ritual,  a  small  private  synagogue,  which  is  still  in 
existence.  The  extreme  Radicals  however,  did  not 
consider  the  innovations  sufficient.  They  called  for 
a  greater  number  of  prayers  in  the  Danish  language; 
and  as  this  was  not  conceded  they  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  the  service.  Although  secessions  to 
Christianity  gradually  ceased,  there  was  an  increas¬ 
ing  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue. 
But  the  chief  inducement  to  baptism  disappeared 
when,  in  1849,  the  Jews  throughout  Denmark  were 
accorded  equal  rights  with  their  fellow  citizens  (see 
Denmark). 

The  sphere  and  influence  of  the  Copenhagen  Jews 
were  now  more  widely  extended.  Many  achieved 
distinction  as  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  mer¬ 
chants;  among  them  being  the  Meyers,  Gold¬ 
schmidts,  Rubens,  Malchiors,  Hambroes,  Triers, 
Baron  Gedalia,  the  “  etatsraad  ”  Philip  W.  Hey- 
mann,  the  banker  D.  B.  Adler,  and  Isak  Gluckstadt. 
a  bank  director  and  the  present  president  of  the 
community.  The  merchant  Nathanson  was  prom¬ 
inent  also  as  a  statistician,  political  economist,  and 
journalist. 

Among  other  well-known  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  mention  may  be  made  of  the  students  Abra¬ 
hams,  David,  and  Lewy;  the  poet  Henrik  (Hei- 
man)  Hertz,  who  was  baptized ;  the  painters  David 
Monies  and  Ernest  Meyer;  Joel  Baffin,  the  etcher; 
and  the  musicians  Bendix  and  Rosenfeldt;  all  of 
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whom  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
community  has  also  produced  many  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  S.  Trier,  the  clinical  lecturer; 
Persons  of  L.  Jacobson,  the  anatomist  and  prac- 
Dis-  tising  physician ;  A.  Hannover,  the 
tinction.  physiologist ;  H.  Hirschsprung,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  children’s  hospital ;  Israel 
Rosenthal,  chief  physician  of  the  communal  hospital ; 
Salomonson  and  L.  Meyer,  university  professors;  and 
Goldschmidt  and  Henriques,  lecturers.  Especial 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  L.  I.  Braudes,  phil¬ 
anthropist  and  physician,  uncle  of  Georg  Brandes, 
and  his  brother,  Eduard  Brandes ;  Siesbye,  the  clas¬ 
sical  philologist ;  Hannover,  of  the  Polytechnic ;  Fred- 
ericia,  the  historian ;  David  and  Rubin  (1902),  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  bureau  of  statistics;  while  the  two  Levy 
brothers  are  among  many  Jews  who  have  held  gov¬ 
ernment  positions. 

Jews  have  also  been  active  as  politicians  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Among  them  were  the  poet  Meier  Gold¬ 
schmidt;  D.  B.  Adler,  mentioned  above;  and  the  edu¬ 
cator  Herman  Trier,  vice-president  of  the  Folkething, 
and  chairman  of  the  municipal  council  (1902). 

The  community  of  Copenhagen  maintains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  philanthropic  foundations,  many  of  them  of 
considerable  age.  Their  poor  and  sick  are  well 
cared  for.  The  most  recent  of  the  many  institutions 
is  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  founded  a  few  years  ago 
by  N.  J.  Fritnkel.  The  communal  council  holds  be¬ 
quests,  exceeding  one  million  dollars,  for  definite 
philantliropical  purposes,  while  many  societies  and 
institutions  hold  property  of  their  own.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Jews  have  also  contributed  generous^ 
to  many  non- Jewish  philanthropies,  among  the  more 
prominent  of  those  leaving  bequests 
Phil-  for  such  purposes  being  D.  A.  Meyer 
anthropic  and  S.  A.  Eibescliiitz.  Their  own 
In-  prosperous  circumstances  have  never 
stitutions.  caused  the  Jews  of  Copenhagen  to 
forget  their  less  fortunate  coreligion¬ 
ists  elsewhere.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa  appeals  were  made  to  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  to  intercede  for  the  suffering  Jews  of  Austria; 
while  in  recent  times  undertakings  like  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Israelite  Universelle  have  found  prompt  sup¬ 
port  in  Copenhagen.  In  addition  to  the  religious 
and  parochial  schools,  several  lecture  societies  are 
engaged  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Judaism. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Copenhagen  has  never 
been  large.  In  1902  it  numbered  about  3,500,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  neighboring  communities,  about  1,000  being 
taxpayers.  The  affairs  of  the  community  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  seven  representatives,  who,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  four  wardens  of  the  synagogues,  consti¬ 
tute  the  representative  committee,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  rabbi.  At  Professor  Wolff’s  death  D. 
Simonsen  succeeded  to  the  rabbinate,  and  occupied 
it  till  his  resignation  in  1902. 

Bibliography:  A.  D.  Cohen,  De  Mosaiske  Troebekenderes 
Stilling  i  Danmark ,  Odense,  1837 ;  M.  L.  Nathanson,  Histo- 
I'isk  Fremstilling  af  Joderncs  Forhnld  ng  Stilling  i  Dan¬ 
mark ,  Copenhagen,  I860;  M.  A.  Levy  (with  D.  Simonsen), 
Joderncs  Historic,  in  an  appendix  to  a  Danish  translation 
of  Kayserling’s  Judisclie  Gesch.  pp.  275-290,  ib.  1890. 

J-  D.  S. 

COPONIUS  :  First  procurator  of  Judea,  about  6 
C.e.  He  was,  like  the  procurators  that  succeeded 


him,  of  knightly  rank,  and  “had  the  power  of  life 
and  death”  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §1;  “Ant.” 
xviii.  1,  §  1).  During  his  administration  occurred 
the  revolt  of  Judas  the  Galilean  (“B.  J.”  l.c.),  the 
cause  of  which  was  not  so  much  the  personality  of 
Coponius  as  the  introduction  of  Roman  soldiers. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Judea  then  in  progress,  the  census  was  being 
taken  by  Quirinus,  which  was  a  further  cause  of 
offense.  In  Coponius’  term  of  office  this  incident  oc¬ 
curred:  During  the  Passover  festival,  when  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  were  opened  at  midnight,  it 
happened  that  some  Samaritans  entered  by  the 
first  door,  and  scattered  human  bones  along  the 
colonnade  of  the  sanctuary.  Shortly  after  this  event 
Coponius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  replaced  by 
Marcus  Ambibulus  (“Ant.”  xviii.  2,  §2).  Probably 
it  is  on  account  of  this  occurrence  that  one  door  of 
the  Temple  bore  the  name  of  “door  of  Coponius” 
(Mid.  i.  3;  compare  the  reading  in  Parlii  16a,  ed. 
Edelmau).  Regarding  the  personal  attitude  of  Co¬ 
ponius  toward  the  Jews  nothing  definite  is  known. 

Bibliography:  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i.  487;  Schlatter,  Zur 

Topogr.  und  Gesch.  Pallistinas,  p.  206 ;  Ivrauss,  LelmivOrter , 

ii.  537. 

G.  S.  Kit. 

COPPER :  The  first  common  metal  to  come  into 
use,  as  it  is  easily  obtained  and  readily  worked. 
Burial-places  in  which  utensils,  weapons,  etc.,  of 
iron  are  found  are  ascribed  to  a  later  period  than 
are  those  containing  copper  or  bronze  weapons. 

The  word  “copper”  is  derived  from  the  name 
“Cyprus,”  the  island  from  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  obtained  this  metal ;  hence  the  name  x^X°S 
Kv-piog ,  Latin  ois  cyprium ,  copper.  The  Hebrew 
name  “nehoshet”  denotes  not  only 
Name  and  copper,  but  also  copper  alloy.  Since 

Origin.  copper  is  rather  soft  and  very  flexible, 
it  was  mixed  with  other  metals,  espe¬ 
cially  with  tin,  thereby  becoming  almost  as  hard  as 
steel.  Of  such  a  copper  alloy,  probably,  were  made 
the  spear-liead  (I  Sam.  xvii.  7),  the  lance  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  16),  and  the  bow  (II  Sam.  xxii.  35),  and  per¬ 
haps  also  fetters  (Judges  xvi.  21).  In  the  earliest 
times  swords  and  axes,  doubtless,  were  cast  in  cop¬ 
per  alloy  (I  Kings  vii.  46);  later  on  they  were  forged 
in  iron  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Isa.  ii.  4). 

In  Palestine  itself  there  were  no  copper-mines,  and 
probably  none  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  though 
iron  ore  was  found  there;  hence  the  Israelites  had  to 
import  their  raw  material  either  from  the  Egyptians 
or  the  Phenicians.  The  former  in  very  early  times 
worked  copper-mines  on  the  Sinai  peninsula ;  and  the 
ruins  of  immense  works  may  still  be  seen  in  Wadi 
Meghara  and  Wadi  Nash.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions 
found  there  state  that  even  before  the  time  of  Cheops 
or  Khufu,  who  built  the  great  pyramid  at  Gizeh, 
copper  was  mined  by  Senoferu,  a  king  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.  The  Phenicians  probably  mined  copper 
first  in  Cyprus.  But  Ezek.  xxvii.  13  states  that 
later  on  they  obtained  ore  also  from  the  Colchian 
Mountains  through  the  Tibareni  and  Moschi.  The 
Israelites  had  commercial  relations  both  with  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phenicians,  but  not  in  very  early 
times.  Moses,  however,  is  represented  as  having 
made  a  serpent  of  brass  (“nehuslitan,”  Hum.  xxi. 
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9),  which,  was  later  on  worshiped  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which  Hezekiah  “brake  in  pieces” 
(IX  Kings  xviii.  4) ;  and  Bezaleel,  while  in  the  desert, 
is  said  to  have  made  partly  out  of  brass  the  vessels 
for  the  Tabernacle. 

These  instances  are  anachronisms;  for  it  is  shown 
in  I  Kings  vii.  13  (compare  II  Chron.  ii.  12  et  seq.) 
that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  process  of  casting 
brass  was  still  unknown  to  the  Israelites,  since  the 
king  had  to  send  to  Tyre  for  a  worker  in  brass  (Hi¬ 
ram).  Ex.  xxxviii.  is  also  an  instance  of  anachro¬ 
nism,  the  furnishings  of  Solomon’s  Temple  being 
taken  as  a  pattern;  while  the  nehuslitan  of  II  Kings 
xviii.  4,  if  it  actually  belongs  to  early  times,  must 
have  been  imported  from  elsewhere.  That  such 
things  were  imported  may  be  gathered  from  the 
commandment  of  Yhwh  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  17.  If  a 
“molten  image”  (rDDtt)  is  here  forbidden  to  the 
people,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  Hebrew  Epiiod  of  wood  or  stone,  the  im¬ 
ported  image  of  brass  was  interdicted,  and  that  in 
Ex.  xxxiv.  17  the  term  “massekali”  (rDDD)  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  specific  sense  of  a  brazen 
Images  manufacture ;  for  in  early  times  idols 
and  Altars  of  wood  or  stone,  plated  with  gold 
of  Brass,  or  silver,  were  worshiped  (“  efod  ”  or 
“pesel”;  compare  Judges  viii.  22  et 
seq.,  xvii.  1  et  seq.).  This  assumption  is  all  the  more 
probable  since  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
foreign,  more  especially  Plienician,  influences  af¬ 
fected  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  Solomon’s 


Temple. 

In  early  times  the  altar  of  Yhwh  was  built  of 
earth  or  of  unhewn  stone  (Ex.  xx.  24  et  seq.).  The 
brazen  altar  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  indicates  a 
breaking  away  from  this  old  Israelite  custom ;  and 
Ahaz  afterward  had  a  new  altar  built  in  the  Tern- 
pie,  patterned  after  an  altar  lie  had  seen  at  Damas¬ 
cus  (II  Kings  xvi.  10  et  seq.).  From  this  time  on 
it  probably  became  the  custom  in  Israel  to  make  their 
vessels  of  brass.  Unfortunately  the  costly  brazen 
pillars,  calves,  vessels,  etc.,  that  adorned  the  Tem¬ 
ple  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  were  destroyed  by  the 
vandalism  of  the  Babylonians,  who  broke  them  into 
pieces  and  carried  the  metal  to  Babjdon  (II  Kings 
xv.  13  et  seq.;  Jer.  lii.  17  et  seq.).  In  the  Second 
Temple  there  were  also  brazen  vessels,  but  not  in 
such  quantities;  brazen  cymbals  are  mentioned  in 
I  Chron.  xv.  28  (compare  Josephus,  “Ant.”  vii.  12, 
§  3).  The  heaven  of  brass  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  23  does  not  mean  that  after  a  long-continued 
drought  the  sky  gleams  like  new  molten  bronze, 
since  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Lev.  xxvi.  19  the 
earth  also  is  compared  to  brass.  It  means  rather 
that  the  vault  of  heaven  is  closed  so  tight  that  no 
drop  of  rain  can  descend,  and  the  earth  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  turned  into  brass;  that  is,  becomes  haid 
and  unproductive. 


Bibliography:  0.  Schrader,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples ,  vi.;  Johannes  Ranke,  Der  Mensch ,  n.  olb- 
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COR.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

COR  ASHAKT.  See  Chor-Ashan  and  Ashan. 
CORAL  :  A  genus  of  polypus  known  to  science 
as  “  coralligenous  zoophytes  ” ;  also  the  hard  struc¬ 


tures  secreted  by  these  animals.  The  variety  known 
as  the  red  coral  (Cor allium  rubrum )  (Pliny,  xxxii.  2, 
11,  and  elsewhere)  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
used  for  personal  ornament,  and  also  for  talismans 
and  amulets.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews  were  familiar  with  the  coral.  The  A.  Y .  trans¬ 
lates  the  Hebrew  rrtftfcO  “  coral  ”  in  Job  xxviii.  18 
and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  while  in  Prov.  xxiv.  7  both 
the  A.  Y.  and  R.  Y.  give  “too  high”  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  same  Hebrew  word. 

In  favor  of  a  derivation  from  DTI  (“  to  be  high  ”) 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  red  coral  has  a  natural 
upward  form  of  growth.  According  to  Freitag 
(“  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  Arabischen 
Spraclie,”  p.  332),  the  coral  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
was  white,  not  red.  But  he  confounds  glass  beads 
with  corals.  In  Job  xxviii.  18  the  Septuagint 
reads  fiereupa,  Sym.  vtyq/A,  Yulgate  excelsa ,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  etymology  from  the  word  mean¬ 
ing  “to  be  high.”'  The  Targum  renders  ac¬ 

cording  to  Cheyne  =  cavdapani]),  which  is  entirely  in¬ 
applicable  here;  Jastrow  prefers  “sardonyx,”  Levy 
“  sandarachina.  ”  Raslii  holds  rflDfcO  to  be  the  name 
of  a  precious  stone  found  in  the  water.  Ibn  Ezra 
gives  no  explanation,  and  Gersonides,  with  the  Tai- 
gum,  the  paraphrase  “costly  pearls.” 

Of  modern  commentators,  Dillmann  thinks  that 
“ramoth”  (Job  xxviii.  18),  which  Luther  simply 
transliterates,  designates  something  less  valuable 
than  “  peninim,”  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (in  his  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  Job,  1902)  translates  it  “pearl  shells.”  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  16  the  Septuagint  (Alexandrine  Codex) 
has  the  transliteration  pappcod ,  the  Yulgate  sericum , 
and  Targum  “  precious  stones  ” ;  Luther,  “  sammet.  ” 
In  Prov.  xxiv.  7  “ramoth”  suggests  perhaps  a 
play  upon  the  word  (=  “  too  high  ”),  but  Bickell  sug¬ 
gests  a  change  into  niOT,  the  Septuagint  having  an 
altogether  different  reading.  In  the  margin  of  R. 
Y.  (Lam.  iv.  7)  “corals,”  “red  corals,”  and  “pearls” 
are  suggested  as  truer  renderings  for  the  Hebrew 
word  “peninim”  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii. 
11,  xx.  15,  xxxi.  10).  Luther  has  this  translation  in 
Lam.  iv.  7 ;  Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  Job  xxviii.  18. 
Gesenius  (“  Th.  ”)  holds  “  peninim”  to  be  the  red  coral, 
and  “  ramoth  ”  to  be  another,  probably  the  black, 
variety.  The  use  of  the  word  “pD  (“  draft  ”)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “peninim”  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  appears 
to  recall  the  method  employed  in  coral-fishing. 
Coral  is  broken  off  from  the  rocks  by  long  hooked 

poles,  and  “drawn  out.” 

Of  medieval  Jewish  lexicographers,  Abu  al-W  alid, 
in  his  “Book  of  Roots,”  rejects  the  opinion  that 
“ramoth”  signifies  “coral.”  Kimhi,  in  his  diction¬ 
ary,  explains  it  as  a  precious  stone.  See  Menahem 
ben  Saruk  in  “  Mahberet,”  and  “  Sefer  ha-Parlion  ” 

E.  G.  H. 

CORBEIL  C»vmp  or  *•  City  in  the  de¬ 

partment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France.  Jews  were  set¬ 
tled  very  early  in  Corbeil,  occupying  a  special  quar¬ 
ter,  called  the  “  Juderia.  ”  It  is  mentioned  in  Tosafot 
to  Ket.  12b,  IIul.  122b,  and  is  probably  referred  to 
in  a  document  of  the  fifteenth  century  wheiein  is 
mentioned  a  place  “  ou  soulit  estre  aulterfois  1  es- 
cholle  aux  Juifs”  (where  formerly  the  school  of  the 
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Jews  used  to  be)  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  ix.  62).  In 
1184  King  Pliilippe  Auguste  presented  the  cleric 
Pierre  with  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  Jew 
Ilelie  (Eli).  In  1202  special  taxes  were  imposed 
upon  the  Jews  of  Corbeil;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  into  tlie  treasury  a  sum  for  affixing  seals  to  tlie 
documents  relating  to  their  transactions  with  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  journal  of  the  treasury  of  the  Louvre, 
1298,  mentions  the  Jew  Hagin,  who  was  a  receiver 
of  taxes,  and  the  Jewess  Thyerma,  whose  taxes 
amounted  to  41  livres.  In  1806  the  Jew  Cressant 
owned  a  house  on  the  Seine  which  yielded  a  rent  of  520 
Paris  livres.  This  Cressant  is  probably  identical 
with  the  “Croissant,  nevou  Croisant  de  Corbueil” 
mentioned  in  the  “  Document  sur  les  Juifs  du  Bar- 
mis”  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xix.  250),  and  with 
Cressent  of  Corbeil,  one  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  in  1315  to  supervise  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  of  his  coreligionists  (Saige,  “Les 
Juifs  du  Languedoc,”  pp.  106,  330). 

Many  eminent  Talmudists  lived  in  this  city. 
Among  them  were  Judah  of  Corbeil;  Jacob  the 
Saint;  Joseph,  mentioned  by  Aaron  ben  Hayyim  lia- 
Kohen  in  His  commentary  to  the  Malizor,  written 
about  1227;  Simsou;  Isaac  ben  Joseph;  Perez  ben 
Elia;  Mordecai  ben  Nathan;  Ellianan,  son  of  Isaac 
the  Elder,  of  Dampierre. 


Bibliography:  Delisle,  Cat  clcs  Actcs  de 
p.  Ill:  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  ix.  62; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  559-572. 
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CORCOS  (Dip-np  or  fcqpTip) :  A  family  whose 
history  can  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  members  of  which  are  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Gibraltar  and  Morocco.  The  name  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  Spain;  but  it  was  only  in  the  two  centuries 
following  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  coun¬ 
try  that  the  family  rose  to  distinction,  in  Italy,  its 
new  home.  Here  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  country,  owing 
to  the  culture,  piety,  and  wealth  of  its  members. 
Although  the  family  pedigree,  as  given  herewith 
on  the  authority  of  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  is  in  some 
points  only  conjectural,  yet  it  may  still  be  safely 
assumed  that  all  who  bear  the  name  of  “Corcos” 
in  Italy  belong  to  one  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relationship  of  these  to  others  of  the  name  in 
Spain  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  family  originated  at  a  place 
called  “  Corcos,”  which,  however,  can  not  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  identified.  Some  scholars  therefore  think  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  “  Carcassonne,  ”  a  place  in 
southern  France.  Doubtful,  likewise,  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Christian  scholars  that  one  branch  of 
the  family  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  attained  high  distinction. 

Bibliography  :  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica ,  iii.  821- 
827  ;  Berliner,  Aus  Schweren  Zeiten ,  in  the  Hildcslieimcr 
J uhelschrift  pp.  162-163;  Steinschn eider,  in  Hebr.  Bibl.  xi. 
’[1-72  ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  ii.  j 


1 .  Abraham  Corcos  :  The  earliest  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  father  of  Solomon  Corcos  (No.  14). 
He  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

2.  David  Corcos:  Ancestor  of  the  Corcos  family 


in  Italy;  went  in  1492  from  Castile  to  Rome,  where 
his  son  Solomon  (No.  15)  afterward  became  rabbi 
(Yogelstein  and  Rieger,  l.c.  p.  101). 

3:  Donna  Corcos  :  Daughter  of  Solomon.  About 
15S5  Lazaro  da  Viterbo  dedicated  to  her  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  tlie  Me'on  lia-Slio’alim.  ”  (Steinsclineider 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1987). 

4.  Elijah  ben  Solomon  Corcos :  Italian  finan¬ 
cier;  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Joshua 
(No.  9),  he  opened  a  banking  establishment  in  Rome 
June  11,  1537.  He  took  part  in  the  conference  held 
by  the  Jewish  bankers  on  that  day,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  fix  certain  business  usages  which  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  with  Christian 
bankers. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  congregation 
in  Rome,  the  financial  affairs  of  which,  especially 
in  relations  with  the  authorities,  were  entrusted  to 
him.  Thus  (July  20,  1558)  he  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
papal  vicariate  1,000  scudi  in  three  instalments,  this 
sum  having  been  imposed  as  a  fine  upon  the  congre¬ 
gation  because,  a  few  days  after  the  seizure  of  the 
Hebrew  books  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
copy  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  Commentary  to  the  Pentateuch 
was  found.  So  likewise  the  tax  upon  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  fixed  at  360  ducats  by  Paul 
III.,  was  paid  by  Elijah  and  two  other  Jewish  bank¬ 
ers.  Similarly,  the  tax  on  the  congregation  of  Bene- 
vent,  amounting  to  35  scudi  in  gold,  was  handed 
to  the  authorities  by  Elijah  on  Jan.  31,  1542. 

It  seems  that  Elijah  lived  to  an  advanced  age; 
for  in  1581  he  is  still  found  as  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  congregation  who  were  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  tax-farmers  of  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and 
Tuscany  concerning  the  security  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  Rome  was  to  furnish  for  them. 

Elijah  was  also  a  rabbinical  scholar;  whose  deci¬ 
sions,  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  still  extant 
(“  Revue  Etudes  Juives,  ”  x.  185).  His  identity  with 
Elijah  Corcos,  the  physician  referred  to  by  David 
de  Pomis  in  the  preface  to  his  “Zemah  Dawid” 
(fourth  line  from  foot),  is,  however,  doubtful. 
Elijah  had  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Moses. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  Aus  Schwcrcn Zeiten,  in  the Hildes- 
heimer  Jubclschrift ,  pp.  150-100 ;  idem,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn 
in  Rom,  pp.  9-10 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  pp.  112-118. 

5.  Hezekiah  Manoah  Corcos:  Rabbi  and  Tal¬ 
mudist;  bom  about  1580;  died  about  1650.  In  1620 
Hezekiah  was  appointed  rabbi  of  the  congregation 
in  Rome,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death. 
Though  he  shared  his  functions  with  A.  di  Iscario, 

D.  della  Rocca,  and  S.  Castelnuovo,  he  was  tlie 
dominant  spirit;  and  it  was  through  him  that  the 
rabbinate  recovered  to  some  extent  its  former  im¬ 
portance.  When,  in  1629,  an  inquisition  of  He¬ 
brew  books  was  ordered  in  Modena,  Hezekiah  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Pelegrin  Sanguinetti,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  papal  brief  dated  April  17, 1593,  and 
to  the  decree  of  tlie  Index  Committee  issued  Aug. 

29,  1596  (Stern,  “Urkundliclie  Beitriige,”  p.  181). 

Hezekiah  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
Talmudists  of  his  day ;  and  the  few  fragments  of 
his  literary  activity  found  in  the  contemporary  re- 
sponsa  literature  show  him  to  have  been  a  very 
clever  casuist  (compare,  for  instance,  Shabbethai 
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Bern*  in  ‘“Oshek,”  No.  10).  When  Nathaniel  Tra- 
botti,  through  his  work  on  ritual  baths  (“  Mikwa’ot”), 
called  forth  a  number  of  controversial  articles,  it 
was  Hezekiah  who  allayed  the  excitement  by  sup¬ 
porting  Trabotti.  A  daughter  of  Hezekiah  wras 
married  to  Isaac  Corcos,  from  which  union  sprang 
Hezekiah.  Manoali  Hayyim  Corcos  (USTo.  6). 

Bibliograpiiy  :  Berliner,  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  as  above. 


worked  untiringly  in  the  interest  both  of  his  own 
congregation  and  of  all  the  Italian  Jews.  The  hon¬ 
orable  title  by  which  he  was  known,  “Leader  of 
the  Age,”  was  no  exaggeration.  Indeed,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  from  1692  to  1730  is  the 
history7-  of  Hezekiah  Manoali. 

His  first  important  act  was  liis  stand  against  the 
convert  Paolo  Medici,  who  delivered  anti-Jewish- 


Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Corcos  Family. 

(From  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  " Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,”  ii.  106.) 

Dates,  unless  otherwise  indicated  (i.e.,  b.  for  *•  born,”  d.  for  “  died”)  are  such  as  are  mentioned  in  documents  concerning  the  respective  members  of  the  family. 

(1)  Abraham 

(14)  Solomon  Corcos 
(1331) 

(16)  Yom-Tob  nsnpYip 

(R12) 

(12)  Solomon  Corcos 
(c.  1415) 

(7)  Isaac  Corcos  (?) 

(1448) 

Samuel  Corcos 
(1481) 

(2)  David 
(1492) 

l 

(15)  Solomon 
(c.  1536) 


Isaac 

(1553) 


(4)  Elijah 
(1537) 

I 


Moses 

(1562) 


(9)  Joshua 
(1537) 


Solomon 
(  1563) 


Ephraim 

(1558) 


Solomon 

(1563) 


Judah 

(1564) 


Samuel 
(d.  1578) 


I  I- 

Moses  Eliezer 

(1570)  (1578) 


Elijah 

(1576) 


Abraham  Eliezer 
(1595)  (1581) 


Solomon 

(1577) 


Isaac 

(1584) 


Joshua  Isaac  Solomon  Ephraim 

(1573)  (1587)  (1600)  (lo69) 


David 

(1601) 


Solomon  Jacob 

(1576)  (1584) 


Joseph  Solomon 

(8?)  (1581)  (1600) 


(11  ?)  Samuel 
(d.  before  1628) 

Solomon 

! 


Solomon 


Joseph 

(1600) 

I 

Isaac 
(d.  1594) 


Solomon 

I 


Mattithiah  Manoah  (5)  Hezekiah  Manoali 
(1616) 

I  !  1 

Daughter  married  Isaac  C.  (probably  the  brother  of  (10)  Raphael,  d.  1692)  Solomon  Raphael  I^aac 

(6)  Hezekiah  Manoali  Hayyim  Abraham*  Raphael 

(h.  1660 ;  d.  1<30)  (d.  1708) 

I  _ _ _ _ — — - - - 1 


I  1  - 

Flaminia  Deborah  Isaac  Samuel  Hayyim 


1 

Benjamin 


Isaac  Joseph 


r 


Benjamin 


Manoah 

l 

Isaac 

I 


Hezekiah  Manoah  Solomon  Raphael  Mattithiah  Hezekiah  Manoah  Samuel  Solomon  Manoah  Shem-Toh  Manoah 

U,i0)  Raphael  (b.  1720)  Hayyim  (1727) 


6.  Hezekiah.  Manoali  Hayyim  b.  Isaac  Cor¬ 
cos  (in  Italian,  Tranquillo  Vita):  Italian  rabbi, 
physician,  and  scholar ;  born  in  Rome  1660 ;  died  tlieie 
Jan.  13,  1730.  Hezekiah,  who,  on  liis  mother’s  side, 
was  a  grandson  of  Hezekiah  Manoah  (No.  5),  and, 
on  his  father’s,  a  nephew  of  Raphael  Corcos  (No. 
10),  early  distinguished  himself  "both  as  physician 
and  preacher.  His  activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  began  with  his  election  to  membcisliip 
on  Aug.  12,  1692.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he 


speeches  in  the  churches  and  in  the  public  squares 
of  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  In  the 
last-named  city  these  addresses  led  to  bodily  assaults. 
Corcos  then  published  a  memorial  (Rome,  1692),  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  re¬ 
futing  the  charges  of  hatred  against  Christianity 
brought  by  Medici,  explaining  correctly  the  derided 
sayings  of  the  sages,  and  directing  attention  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  Medici  s  waitings 
had  already  been  several  times  suppressed  by  the 
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ecclesiastical  authorities.  Another  work  by  Corcos, 
written  in  1698  or  thereabouts,  but  not  printed,  was 
his  memorial  to  the  pope  regarding  the  high  rents 
which  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  ghetto  had  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  the  papal  edicts;  the  result  of  the 
memorial  was  that  Innocent  XII.  ordered  a  reduc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  12  per  cent.  In  his  “  Informatione  ” 
(Rome,  1699)  lie  attempted  to  show  that  every  Jew 
had  the  right  to  dispose  freely  of  his  fortune  by  will ; 
this  right  having  been  disputed  by  Christians  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  converts  being  disinherited. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Italy  by  the  arrest 
in  Viterbo  (1705)  of  five  Jews  on  a  blood  accusation, 
such  charges  having  never  before  been  preferred  in 
Rome  or  its  vicinity.  Corcos  came  forward  with 
his  “  Memoriale  ”  (Rome,  1705),  addressed  to  Mon¬ 
signore  Gliezzi,  the  papal  reporter  on  Jewish  affairs, 
wherein  he  demonstrated  the  groundlessness  of  the 
accusation.  In  addition  to  this,  Corcos  ( ib .  1706) 
wrote  a  “  Summarium,  ”  in  which  he  produced  docu¬ 
ments,  relating  to  the  blood  accusation,  from  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities;  and  also  a  “Memoriale 
Addizionale,  ”  in  which  he  presented  additional  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  historical  treatment  of  this 
subject.  Of  apologetic  character  is  his  “Spiega- 
zione  ”  (Rimini,  1713),  which  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  inquisitor-general,  and  deals  with  the 
question  whether  the  “mezuzah”  serves  supersti¬ 
tious  purposes.  Corcos,  of  course,  denied  this,  and 
advanced  instead  a  theory  of  angels,  which  reveals 
him  as  an  adherent  of  the  Cabala  of  Luria.  This  is 
also  seen  in  his  founding  various  mystical  societies 
for  private  worship. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  Corcos’  activity  in 
Rome,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  rabbi  from  April 
9,  1702,  was  highly  beneficial.  In  consequence  of 
his  petition  to  the  “Tribunal  of  Grace,”  the  sale  of 
meat  in  the  ghetto  was  regulated,  and  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  sell  to  non-Jews  the  meat  which 
was  forbidden  to  themselves.  In  1727  he  submitted 
to  the  Inquisition  a  memorial  concerning  Hebrew 
books.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Corcos 
brought  about  in  1719  the  use  of  Italian  in  keeping 
the  communal  records,  Hebrew  having  formerly 
been  employed. 

Corcos,  who  in  point  of  secular  education  had  no 
equal  among  the  Jews  of  his  time,  was  also  consid¬ 
ered  a  high  rabbinical  authority,  as  is  shown  by  his 
decisions  in  the  contemporary-  rabbinical  literature, 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.  Apart  from  his 
works  discussed  above,  in  all  of  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  some  practical  object,  Corcos  wrote  a  philo¬ 
sophic  treatise  forPurim,  “Discorso”  (Rome,  1710), 
in  which  he  develops  the  pragmatic  history  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai ;  parts  of  it  were  recited  by 
pupils  of  the  academy  at  the  Purim  celebration. 
He  left  behind  him  an  only  son,  Samuel  Hayyim 
(died  April,  1731),  an  active  and  noted  member  of 
the  congregation,  who  wrote  an  introduction  to  his 
father’s  “  Discorso.  ” 


BiimioGRAFHY:  Berliner,  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  as  above; 
Stemscimeider,  in  MonatssclirifU  xliii.  517-529,  503-564 
Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot-  Gedolc  Yisrael ,  p.  105 ;  Kaufmann,  in 
Revue  Etudes  Juives ,  xxvi.  268-270. 

7 .  Isaac  Corcos  :  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  earliest  known  bearer  of  the  name  in  Italy.  Bar- 
tolocci  records  the  Hebrew  inscription  on  his  tomb. 


which  is  dated  Laterna,  1448.  This  reading  must 
however,  be  wrong,  as  the  Corcos  family  probably 
did  not  go  to  Italy  until  after  1492:  though  the 
name  Isaac  is  frequently  found  in  the  family. 

8.  Joseph  Corcos:  Spanish  Talmudist;  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth.  Joseph  left  Spain  as  a 
youth,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  and  settled  in  Palestine.  Here  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  high  rank  among  the  scholars  of  the  day. 
David  Abi  Zimra,  Joseph  Caro,  and  Joseph  Trani 
speak  of  him  as  a  rabbinical  authority  of  the  first 
rank.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Maimonides’ 
“Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  which  Joseph  Caro  had  before 
him  when  he  was  writing  his  own  commentary  on 
that  work.  A  small  portion  of  it  only  has  been 
printed  (Smyrna,  1757;  reprinted  in  the  Warsaw  ed. 
of  the  “  Yad”),  under  the  title  “  Hai  Safra  debe  Rab,  ” 
which  work  furnishes  ample  testimony  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wide  scholarship  and  critical  mind.  Some  of 
Joseph’s  responsa  were  published  by  Azulai  in  his 
“  Hayyim  Slia’al  II. ,  ”  Leghorn,  1792-95.  The  treat¬ 
ises  containing  his  detailed  studies  of  the  “Yad,” 
to  which  the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  access,  seem  to  have  been  lost.  Corcos 
must  have  reached  an  advanced  age;  for,  as  his 
responsa  in  Joseph  Caro’s  “  Abkat  Rokel  ”  show  (No. 
200,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Caro),  he  was  still  liv¬ 
ing  when  Caro’s  “Bet  Yosef”  appeared.  He  must 
have  died  after  1575,  to  judge  from  a  remark  of 
Ibn  Yahya  in  “  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalali  ”  (ed.  War¬ 
saw,  p.  88;  compare  also  Sambari  in  Neubauer’s 
“Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  140). 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Joseph  Corcos  is 
the  Italian  of  the  same  name,  author  of  the  liomi- 
letico-exege tic  work  “Yosef  Hen”  (Leghorn,  1825), 
and  compiler  of  a  little  voiume  entitled  “Shi'ur 
Komah”  (ib.  1825?),  containing  readings  taken  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Zohar. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  83 ;  Conforte, 
Rove  ha-DoroU  ed.  Cassel,  p.  37a ;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  YisraeL 
p.  803. 

9.  Joshua  ben  Solomon  Corcos:  Italian 
banker  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Elijah  (No.  4),  he  carried  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  banking  business  in  Rome,  which  they  had 
established  in  1537.  A  century  afterward  Manasseh 
ben  Israel  could  still  point  to  the  great  wealth  of  the 
firm,  which  in  1656  represented  the  sum  of  700,000 
crowns.  Joshua  was  an  active  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation;  and  as  such,  on  March  16,  1558,  acted  as 
the  representative  of  the  united  synagogues  of  Cas- 
tiglioneand  Zafartine  in  the  drafting  with  the  uni  ted 
synagogues  of  Catalonia  and  Aragone  of  a  deed  of 
partnership  in  the  use  of  certain  synagogal  utensils. 
Significant  also  is  the  compact  drawn  up  by  Joshua 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  tailors  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  attire. 

In  more  than  one  respect  this  document  is  highly 
interesting,  but  especially  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  a  tailors’  union  was  suggested  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  were  aiming  at  common  business  methods 
with  the  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  .Ails  Schwcren  Zciten ,  pp.  159-160. 

10.  Haphael  Corcos:  Italian  rabbi ;  died  about 
1692.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  kinsman 
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Hezekiah  Manoali  (No.  5)  as  rabbi.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  was  the  real  representative  of  the 
Corcos  family.  This  is  why  his  nephew  Hezekiah 
Manoah  Hayyim  held  no  office  in  the  congregation 
during  Raphael's  lifetime,  as  the  presence  of  uncle 
and  nephew  in  the  same  rabbinate  would  not  have 
been  looked  upon  with  favor.  Corcos  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  namesake  who  was  rabbi  in 
Padua  about  1620.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by 
Isaac  Cantarini  (“Pahad  Yizhak,”  p.  106)  as  a  noted 
scholar. 

Bibliography:  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 

Rom ,  ii.  106-107. 

11.  Samuel  Corcos:  Italian  rabbi  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  at 
Sinigaglia,  where  he  delivered  the  funeral  sermon  at 
the  burial  of  Mordecai  Graziani,  father  of  Abraham 
Joseph  Graziani  (Nov.  7,  1643). 

Bibliography  :  Jona,  in  Revue  Etudes  J wires,  iv.  113;  Kauf- 

mann,  in  Monatssehrift ,  xxxix.  352-3o3. 


16.  Yom-Tob  Corcos:  Spanish  rabbi;  flour¬ 
ished  in  Monzon  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  Jewish  delegates  at  the 
disputation  of  Tortosa  in  1413.  Ibn  Yerga,  who  re¬ 
ports  this  fact,  writes  the  name  in  his  “Sliebet  Ye- 
hudah”  (ed.  Wiener,  p.  68)  as  HBUpip,  which  is- 
probably  only  a  variant  of  DIpYip  (Corcos). 
Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  HeTjr.  Bibh  xi.  71;  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  xii.  148. 

G.  k.  G. 

CORDOVA:  A  city  in  Andalusia,  Spain.  As 
early  as  the  eighth  century  it  included  Jews  among 
its  inhabitants.  They  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  or 
“Juderia,”  one  of  the  gates  of  which  was  called 
“  Bab  al- Yahud,  ”  now  the  Almodovar  gate.  At  this 
gate,  later  known  to  the  Moslems  as  “  Bab  al-Huda,  ” 
the  Jews  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silks  and 
slaves.  They  developed  considerably  in  numbers 
and  importance  under  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  I.  whoso 


12.  Solomon  Corcos  :  Spanish  Talmudist ;  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
responsum  by  Zerahiah  ha-Levi,  a  disciple  of  Hasdai 
Crescas,  addressed  to  Corcos,  is  included  in  the  re- 
sponsa  collection  of  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Adret, 
v.  166  (Halberstamm,  in  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xii.  42). 

13.  Solomon  Corcos:  Converted  Jew,  who  is 
said  to  have  embraced  Christianity  in  1573.  Barto- 
locci  states  (“Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,”  iii.  821)  that, 
under  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  Corcos,  together  with 
his  son  Lazaro,  became  a  Christian,  and  iu  conse¬ 
quence  received  titles  and  honors.  He  also  identi¬ 
fies  them  with  Ugo  and  Gregory,  who,  according  to 
a  papal  “motu  proprio  ”  of  the  year  1582,  the  text  of 
which  he  cites,  were  raised  to  the  nobility..  Proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  however,  is  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Solomon  ben  David 
(No.  15)  nor  his  grandson  Solomon  ben  Joshua,  an 
active  member  of  the  congregation  in  Rome  as  late 
as  1574,  is  identical  with  the  convert  referred  to  by 
Bartolocci. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  jtus  ScJiweren  Zeiten ,  in  Hildes- 

heimer  Jubelschrift,  p.  162. 

14.  Solomon  b.  Abrabam  Corcos :  Spanish 
Biblical  scholar;  flourished  in  the  first  third  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Judah 
ben  Asher,  and  wrote  in  Avila  (Aug.,  1331)  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  Israeli’s  “  Yesod'Olam,”  the  manuscripts 
of  which  commentary  are  now  in  the  libraries  of 


Munich  and  Turin. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xi.  71;  idem,  in 
Kataloo  der  HcbrUischen  Handsclmften  in  dev  K(mig - 
liche  Hof-  und  Staats-BWliotheh  m  MUnclien ,  Nos.  33,  3; 
43,  10 ;  261, 1 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  as  above. 

15.  Solomon  ben  David  Corcos :  Italian  rabbi 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  by  birth  a  Span¬ 
iard,  but,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain,  went  to  Rome  with  his  father.  As  early  as 
1536  lie  appears  as  rabbi;  afterward,  in  1540, 1542, 
as  Kftyi  p'p'i  HIK'D.  The  father  of  Donna  Corcos 
is  not  identical  with  Solomon  ben  David;  since 
Viterbo,  in  his  work  “Me*on  ha-Sho’alim,  ”  which 
appeared  about  1585,  speaks  of  Solomon,  Donna’s 
father,  as  one  still  living;  while  Solomon  ben  Da¬ 
vid,  in  a  record  of  March  16,  1558,  is  spoken  of  as 
deceased. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  l.c.  p.  159. 


Bab  al-Yabud  or  Gate  of  Almodovar.  Formerly  the  Entrance  to 
the  Juderia  at  Cordova. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Dr.  W.  Popper.) 

greatness  is  said  to  have  been  prophesied  by  a  Jew- 
—and  under  his  successors.  The  J ews  were  not  be¬ 
hind  the  Moors  in  their  efforts  to  promote  education 
and  culture;  and  at  the  Academy  of  Cordova, 
founded  by  the  califs,  Jews  and  Moors  together  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  philosophy,  grammar,  mathe¬ 
matics,  botany,  and  even  in  music.  One  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  from  this  academy  was  a  Jew  named  Elias, 
who  is  referred  to  as  a  poet  and  as  an  author  of  syn- 
agogal  verses  and  songs.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a 
Jewish  musician  by  the  name  of  Mansur,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  favorite  with  Al-Hakim  (Mari¬ 
ano  Soriano  Fuertes,  “  Historia  de  la  Musica  Espa- 
nola,”  i.  82,  Madrid,  1S55). 

In  Cordova,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  gener¬ 
ally,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  and  were 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  the  other  inhabitants. 
They  fought  in  the  Moorish  army  and  held  govern¬ 
ment  positions.  The  cleverest  Hebrew  diplomat  was 
Hasdai  ibn  Shapkut,  minister  of  finance  under 
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‘Abd  al-Rahman  III.  It  was  lie  who  brought  about 
the  visit  to  Cordova  of  the  proud  queen  Toda  of 
Navarra  with  a  large  retinue,  for  the 
Hasdai  ibn  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  ‘Abd 

Shaprut.  al-Rahman  for  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Through  Hasdai’s  intercession 
the  scholar  Moses  b.  Hanok,  who  had  been  exiled 
to  Cordova,  was  liberated.  Hanok  was  afterward 
elected  to  succeed  the  chief  rabbi,  Nathan,  who  had 
voluntarily  resigned.  Hasdai  founded  at  Cordova 
a  school  entirely  independent  of  the  gaonate,  and 
thereby  established  the  study  of  the  Talmud  in 
Spain.  Through  the  efforts  of  Hasdai,  who  had  at¬ 
tracted  to  himself  many  scholars,  poets,  and  gram¬ 
marians,  such  as  Menaliem  b.  Saruk,  Dunasli  b. 
Labrat,  and  others,  Cordova  became  the  seat  of 
Jewish  learning. 

After  Hasdai’s  death  (about  970)  a  dispute  arose 
in  the  community  concerning  the  rabbinical  office  at 
Cordova,  which,  aft¬ 
er  the  death  of  Mo¬ 
ses  b.  Hanok,  was 
filled  by  his  son. 

Many  members  of  the 
community,  espe¬ 
cially  the  rich  silk- 
manufacturer  Ibn 
Gau,  favored  Joseph 
ibn  Abitur  for  the 
position.  The  latter 
belonged  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  was  great¬ 
ly  superior  to  Hanok 
in  learning;  further¬ 
more,  he  was  a  poet 
of  distinction  and 
a  master  of  Arabic. 

But  the  greater  part 
of  the  community 
sided  with  Hanok. 

The  dispute  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  and 
was  finally  brought  before  the  calif,  Al-Hakim, 
who,  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  decided 
in  favor  of  Hanok.  When  Jacob  ibn  Gau,  how¬ 
ever,  received  from  Mohammed  Abi-Amr  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  “nasi”  and  supreme  judge  of  all  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Andalusia,  and  was  elected 
by  the  Jews  of  Cordova  as  their  chief,  he  removed 
Hanok  from  office,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
members  of  the  community,  recalled  the  banished 
Ibn  Abitur  as  rabbi.  But  Ibn  Abitur  failed  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  call ;  and  after  the  death  of  Jacob  ibn 
Gau,  who  had  meanwhile  been  removed  from  office 
and  thrown  into  prison,  Hanok  was  reinstated  as 
rabbi,  and  retained  his  position  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  (Sept.  29,  1014). 

Hanok  li%-ed  long  enougli  to  -witness  the  evil  that 

came  upon  Cordova.  After  the  death  of  Al-Mansur 
a  furious  civil  war  broke  out.  The  Berber  chieftain 
Sulaiman,  who  was  ambitious  to  be  ruler,  had  united 
with  Count  D.  Sanclio  of  Castile ;  whereupon  Mo¬ 
hammed,  his  rival,  sent  a  deputation  of  rich  Jews 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Count  D.  Ramon  Borrell  of 


Barcelona,  who  at  once  responded  with  an  army. 
On  hearing  this,  Sulaiman  swore  to  avenge  him¬ 
self  upon  the  Jews;  and  on  April  19, 
Persecu-  1013,  he  broke  into  Cordova,  destroyed 
tions  their  dwellings,  burned  their  store- 
Under  houses,  and  drove  the  Jews  from  the 
the  Moors,  city ;  only  those  living  in  one  of  the 
eastern  suburbs  being  spared.  This 
was  the  first  persecution  suffered  by  the  Jews  of  Spain 
(Y.  Balaguer,  “Ilistoria  de  Cataluna,”  I.,  book  iff, 
cli.  v.).  The  most  noted  families  of  Cordova  were  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary  and  driven  into  exile.  Joseph 
ibn  Shaprut,  the  son  of  Hasdai,  and  the  grammarian 
Jonah  ibn  Jannah  settled  at  Saragossa;  Samuel  ibn 
Nagdelali,  at  Malaga.  In  Cordova,  where,  in  1117, 
a  false  Messiah  had  appeared,  there  remained  but  a 
comparatively  small  Jewish  community;  and  this 
was  soon  subjected  to  new  persecutions  at  the  hands 
of  the  fanatical  Almoliades,  whose  leader,  L4bd  al- 

Mumin,  in  1148,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Jews  to 
choose  between  Islam 
and  death.  Many 
underwent  the  for¬ 
mality  of  conversion 
to  Islam ;  while  many 
others  emigrated. 
The  magnificent  syn¬ 
agogue  at  Cordova, 
erected  by  Isaac  ibn 
Shaprut,  father  of 
Hasdai,  the  rabbi  of 
which  was  the  schol¬ 
arly  J oseph  ibn  Zad- 
dik,  became  a  prey 
to  insatiate  pillage 
by  the  fanatics. 

Cordova,  the  old 
seat  of  the  califs  and 
the  birthplace  of  Mo¬ 
ses  Maimonides,  was 
retaken  in  1236  by 
Ferdinand  HI.,  “the 
Saint  ”  of  Castile  ;  and  the  Jews  of  the  city  again 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canonical  laws. 
The  king  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation 
the  old  Juderia,  situated  near  the  cathedral,  and 
next  to  the  fish-market  (“la  Pescaderia ”) ;  the 
principal  street  of  the  quarter  being  known  as 
the  “  Calle  de  los  Judios  ” — now  the  Calle  de  Mai¬ 
monides.  This  Juderia  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  dominated  by  a  fort.  They  were  obliged  to 
wear  distinctive  badges  and,  in  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  contribute  a  tithe 
to  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  the  Jews,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  Ferdinand  III.  (Fuero  de 
Under  Cordova),  again  felt  certain  of  protec- 
Castilian  tion,  they  began  to  build  a  sjmagogue, 

-  tlie  lxeiglit  and.  magnificence  of  wliicli 

aroused  the  wrath  of  the  bishop  and 
the  chapter,  who  submitted  a  protest  to  the  king. 
As  this  protest  remained  unheeded,  however,  the 
clergy  turned  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  forbid 
the  completion  of  so  imposing  a  structure.  On 
April  15,  1250,  Innocent  IV.  issued  the  desired  pro- 


Calle  de  Maimonides,  Cordova. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Dr.  W.  Popper.) 
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iiibition;  but  the  structure  was  nevertheless  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  same  year.  The  papal  decree  had  this 
effect,  however,  that  thereafter  the  Jews  of  Castile 
and  Leon  could 
not  erect  a  syna¬ 
gogue  without 
special  permis¬ 
sion  (Amador  de 
los  Rios,  “  His- 
toria,”  i.  365  et 
seq. ,  556  et  seq. ; 

“  Boletin  Acad. 

Hist.”  v.  202, 

234,  361  et  seq. ; 

“  Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  ix.  157 
et  seq.).  Fifty- 
five  years  later 
a  new  and  mag¬ 
nificent  syna¬ 
gogue  was  built 
by  the  architect 
Isaac  Mehab  b. 

Ephraim,  in  the 
middle  of  the 
Calle  de  los  Ju- 
dios,  between 
the  Place  de  las 
Bulas  and  the 
Almodovar 
gate.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  in  the 
Moorish  style, 
and  had  ogives 
5  meters  long 
and  6  meters 
w  i  d  e.  The 
northern  and 
southern  facades 
were  decorated 
with  colored  fa¬ 
ience,  and  bore 
Hebrew  inscrip¬ 
tions,  consisting 
principally  of 
verses  from  the  Psalms.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
western  wall  contained  the  only  Arabic  dedication 
to  be  found  in  any  synagogue  of  Spain;  while  the 
eastern  wall  bore,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hebrew  inscription : 

rrnyn  mm  tayo 
Dnaa  mn:n  p  nro  pmp 
nw  pa  Denis'  nm 

mih  trrn  [Dip] 

(“  This  little  sanctuary  and  a  house  of  testimony  was 
built  in  the  year  75,  by  Isaac  Mehab,  son  of  the 
honorable  Ephraim,  as  a  temporary  structuie: 
Haste,  O  God,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem!  ”) 

In  (“temporary,”  lit.  “of  an  hour”)  the 

year  75  (n'y  rtifc?)  is  again  indicated.  Since  1722, 
and  possibly  from  an  earlier  period,  this  building 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Shoemakers’  Gild. 
The  original  purposes  to  which  it  had  been  dedi¬ 
cated  were  unknown.  In  1SS4,  however,  the 


origin  of  the  building  was  discovered  by  two 
academicians,  D.  Fidel  Fita  of  Madrid  and  D. 
Romero  y  Barros  of  Cordova;  and,  like  the  two 

synagogues  of 
Toledo,  it  is  now 
set  apart  as  a 
national  monu¬ 
ment  (“  Boletin 
Acad.  Hist.”  v. 
202  et  seq. Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,” 
x.  246  et  seq.). 

The  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Cor¬ 
dova  differs  but 
slightly  from 
that  of  those  of 
other  communi¬ 
ties  in  Castile. 
Upon  the  death 
of  Ferdinand 
IV.,  his  widow, 
Queen  Con¬ 
stance,  decided 
(Oct.  4,  1312) 

that  a  yearly 
requiem  should 
besuDgin  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the 
annual  revenue 
of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  at  Cor¬ 
dova,  aggrega¬ 
ting  about  4,000 
maravedis.  For 
about  ninety 
years  the  Jews 
of  Cordova  en¬ 
joyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  tranquil¬ 
lity,  until  they, 
too,  became  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  general  persecution  of  1391.  The  clergy , 
especially  the  archdeacon  Ferrand  Martinez,  had  so 
persistently  instigated  the  people  of  Seville  and  Cor¬ 
dova  against  the  J ews,  that  in  J an. ,  1391,  an  outbreak 
was  considered  imminent ;  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  massacres  of  the  Jews  spread  from  Seville  to 
Cordova.  The  dwellings,  storehouses,  and  factories 
of  the  Jews  became  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  virgins  were 
dishonored ;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  condition,  were  shockingly 
murdered.  More  than  two  thousand  corpses  lay  in 
the  streets,  the  houses,  and  the  synagogues.  Many 
persons,  through  fear  of  death,  decided  to  embrace 
Christianity ;  and  the  community,  once  so  flourish¬ 
ing  la.y  desolate.  Of  the  beautiful  synagogues, 

that  built  in  1310  alone  remained,  m 
Massacres.  1406  these  persecutions  were  renewed. 

The  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  Jews 
were  plundered  or  burned,  and  hundreds  of  persons 
were  ruthlessly  massacred.  In  consequence  of  these 
repeated  cruelties  the  feeble  king,  Henry,  imposed 


Cordova 

Corfu 
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a  fine  of  40,000  doubloons  upon  the  city  of  Cordova. 
Only  10,000  were  paid,  as  the  king  died  before  the 
negotiations  for  a  diminution  of  the  sum  had  been 
completed  (De  los  Rios,  l.c.  ii.  105,  861,  415  el  seq. ; 
Epistle  of  Hasdai  Crescas,  in  the  Appendix  to  “  She- 
bet  Yehudah,”  ed.  Wiener,  p.  129).  After  the  mas¬ 
sacre  many  Jews  left  Cordova  and  settled  at  Gra¬ 
nada,  which  was  still  under  Moorish  dominion.  In 
1470  the  “corregidor”  (governor)  of  Cordova  or¬ 
dered  the  few  Jews  still  remaining  in  the  city  to 
be  removed  from  the  Juderia,  where  their  ancestors 
had  dwelt  for  centuries,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the 
old  Alcazar.  At  the  petition,  however,  of  Moses 
Barchillo,  president  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  this 
order  was  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  Isabella  the  Cath¬ 
olic  (March  16,  1470). 

Still  more  violent  was  the  hatred  against  the  apos¬ 
tate  Maranos— a  hatred  which  soon  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  two  parties;  viz.,  the  Old  Christians, 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cordova  and  the  Count  of 
Cabra,  and  the  Maranos,  or  New  Christians,  whose 
protector  was  the  powerful  Alfonso  de  Aguilar. 
One  of  the  associations  organized  by  the  clergy  was 
the  Caridad,  a  society  which  excluded  all  Maranos 
without  exception  from  membership.  The  solemn 
inauguration  of  this  society  was  celebrated  by  a 
procession  on  March  14,  1473.  All  the  streets 
through  which  it  passed  were  strewn  with  flowers; 
and  all  the  houses — excepting  those  of  the  Maranos, 
which  remained  closed— were  decorated  with  flags 
and  costly  carpets.  As  the  procession  reached  the 
Calle  de  la  Herreria  (“street  of  the  smiths”),  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Juderia,  the  signal 
for  assault  was  given.  A  smith,  Alonzo  Rodriguez 
by  name,  seized  the  torch  illuminating  an  image  of 
Mary,  and  set  fire  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest 
Maranos  of  the  city — an  act  which  he  averred  to 
have  committed  out  of  vengeance,  be- 
Procession  cause  water  had  been  poured  from  one 

of  tlie  of  the  windows  of  the  house  in  ques- 
Caridad.  tion  upon  the  canopy  under  which  the 
image  was  placed.  In  explanation  of 
this  charge  it  is  said  that  a  Marano  girl,  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  had  indeed  inadvertently  poured 
some  water  from  the  window.  With  the  cry  of 
“Viva  la  fe  de  Dios,”  the  fanatical  mob  broke  "into 
the  houses  of  the  Maranos,  pillaged  and  burned 
them,  and  mercilessly  slaughtered  the  inmates.  In 
order  to  terminate  this  cruelty,  the  governor,  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Aguilar,  accompanied  by  liis  brother, 
Gon^alo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  and  several  knights, 
ordered  the  smith,  who  acted  as  leader,  to  withdraw 
with  his  band.  The  smith  answered  with  a  volley 
of  abuse,  while  the  enraged  mob  attacked  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  thereupon  ran  the  smith  through  with 
a  lance.  The  governor’s  action  infuriated  the  mob 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  poured  into  the  streets  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Maranos— the  S.  Maria  de  Gracia, 
La  Roperia  (“street  of  the  pedlers”),  La  Curtiduria 
(“street  of  the  tanners”),  La  Alcaiceria  (“the  silk- 
market”),  La  Plateria  (“street  of  the  goldsmiths”), 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  soon  ran  with  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered.  De  Aguilar  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  the  Alcazar,  which  also  served' as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  many  Jews  and  Maranos.  After 
the  storm  had  subsided  the  governor  was  obliged  to 


leave  Cordova ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Aguilar,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  many  Jews  and  Maranos.  In 
1473  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  Maranos  from 
holding  public  office  in  Cordova ;  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  another  royal  decree  prohibiting  Jews 
from  residing  in  that  cit3r  and  in  Seville  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.  Nineteen  years  before  the  general 
expulsion,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  houses  in  Cordova  at  any  price  and 
leave  the  city. 

Cordova  and  Seville  were  the  first  to  furnish  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  Inquisition,  which  afterward  destroyed 
so  many  thousands  of  Maranos  in  those  cities  (see 
Inquisition).  The  chief  autos  da  fe  held  in  Cor¬ 
dova  (and  the  victims  at  each)  were:  June  29,  1665 
(Jorge  Mendez  de  Castro  and  Domingo  Rodriguez 
de  Caceres);  July  6,  1666  (Diego  de  Herrera,  Juan 
Nicolas  Lopez  de  la  Pena,  Catalina  de  Reyna  y  Me¬ 
dina,  and  Antonio  Gabriel  de  Torres);  June  13,  1723 
(Miguel  de  Soto  y  Herrera,  Juan  Fernandez  Dias  and 
Simon  de  Molina) ;  and  April  23, 1724  (Bernardo  Philip 
I  de  Soria  de  Caceres  and  Diego  de  Acosta). 

Bibliography  :  Boletin  Acad.  Hist.  vi.  361  et  seq.,  xxxviii. 
303  et  scq. ;  Rev .  Etudes  Juices,  x.  217,  xliii.  123  et  seq.;  Ama¬ 
dor  de  los  Rios,  Hist.,  iii.  153  ct  seq.,  283  et  seq.;  Jacobs, 
Sources,  Nos.  1270,  1695. 

g.  M.  K. 

CORDOVA,  ISAAC  HEZEKIAH  B.  JA¬ 
COB  :  Publisher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  son  of 
Jacob  b.  Moses  Raphael  de  Cordova.  After  a  so¬ 
journ  in  Brazil,  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where, 
like  his  brother  Abraham,  he  became  a  printer.  In 
1688  he  published  the  Spanish  sermons  of  Joshua 
de  Silva,  and  in  1706-09  various  other  works  in 
Spanish  and  Hebrew.  He  changed  his  residence  to 
Hamburg  in  1709. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  7963 ;  Kohut.  in 
Hcbr.  Bibl.  vi.  49. 

g.  M.  K. 

CORDOVA,  JOSHUA  HEZEKIAH  DE: 

Rabbi  and  preacher  in  Amsterdam  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  author  of  “  Sermam  Moral 
que  Neste  K.  K.  de  Talmud  Torah  Pregou  em  Sabb. 
Bamidbar,  5  Siwan,  5504,”  Amsterdam,  1744. 
Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  BiU.  Esp.-Port.-Jud .  p.  39. 

G.  M.  K. 

CORDOVERO,  ARYEH  DOB  (also  called 
Tarcziner)  :  Rabbi  of  Zamosz,  Poland,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a  book  called 
“Pene  Aryeh  Zuta”  (The  Face  of  the  Lion,  the 
Smaller),  Wilhelmsdorf,  1720  (according  to  some 
printed  also  in  Sulzbach,  s.a.);  the  work  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wolf,  an  abridgment  of  his  larger  work, 
called  “  Pene  Aryeh  Rabbali  ”  (The  Face  of  the  Lion, 
the  Larger),  an  unpublished  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii.  134;  Steinscbneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  746 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mu a. 
p.  192;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scf ai'im,  p.  486. 

L-  g.  M.  Sel. 

CORDOVERO,  GEDALYAH  BEN  MOSES  : 

Talmudic  scholar;  lived  at  Safed  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a  son  of  the  famous  cabalist  Moses 
Cordovero,  a  nephew  (on  his  mother’s  side)  of 
the  cabalist  Solomon  Alkabiz,  and  a  pupil  of  Solo¬ 
mon  Sagis.  He  edited  three  works  of  his  father: 
“‘Abodat  Yom  ha-Kippurim  ”;  “Or  Ne'erab,”  to 
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which  he  wrote  a  preface  (Venice,  1585);  “Pardes 
Rimmonim,”  also  with  a  preface  by  him  (Venice, 
1586).  He  further  edited  “Hesliek  Shelomoli,”  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  writer  (Venice,  1588),  and 
compiled  a  glossary  of  all  the  non-Hebrew  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  giving  their  equivalents  in 
Spanish  (Venice,  1616).  In  addition,  a  responsum 
hy  him  is  mentioned  by  Yom-Tob  Zahalon,  in  his 
collection  of  responsa  (§  116).  See  Lonsano,  Mena- 

II KM  DE. 


imuJOGRAPiiY:  David  Conforte,  Koreha-Dorot,  3Gb,  Berlin, 
1846;  Azulai,  Shorn  hci-Gedolim ,  i.  40,  No.  7:  Wolf,  JlfW. 
Tlchr  i  281,  No.  452;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayuim,  p.  304,  ISo. 
m;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1002,  No.  oll8;  Furst, 
Bibl.Jud.  i.  187.  c 

Q  JYL  bEL. 


CORDOVERO,  MOSES.  See  Moses  Cordo- 


VKRO. 

CORDOVERO,  MOSES  BEN  JACOB.  See 

Moses  b.  Jacob  Cordovero. 

COREO  DE  VIENA  (“Vienna  Courier”)  : 
Juchco-Spanish  journal  printed  in  rabbinic  charac¬ 
ters,  published  at  Vienna  since  1870.  It  was  for 
some  years  under  the  editorship  of  Adolfo  de  Zem- 

linski.  _r 

G  M.  Fr. 

CORFU :  Most  northerly  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  native  Jews  of  Corfu  fall  into  three  distinct 
divisions  of  different  origin  (Greek,  Spanish,  and 
Apulian)  and  belonging  to  different  epochs.  There 
was  formerly  also  a  fourth  division,  that  of  the 
Levantines,  the  greater  part  of  whom  apparently 
became  merged  into  the  Italians. 

1.  Greek  Division:  Composed  of  JevTs  wTho 
came  from  Thebes  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Benja- 
Origin.  min  of  Tudela,  visiting  the  island  in 
1147,  found  only  one  coreligionist,  the 
dyer  Joseph.  A  large  number  of  Jews  came  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  on  the  island  after  it  had  passed 
from  Byzantine  dominion  to  that  of  the  Angevin 
kings  of  Naples.  Many  documents  show  that  there 
were  Jews  in  Corfu  in  the  thirteenth  century,  hav¬ 
ing  been  carried  thither  as  prisoners  by  King  Roger 
of  Sicily,  who  conquered  Thebes  (in  Boeotia)  and 
Corfu  about  1150,  or  having  voluntarily  migrated 
from  Thebes,  and  perhaps  also  from  Sicily.  King 
Roo’er  had  previously  sent  Theban  Jews  to  the  island 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  sericulture,  Sicily 
being  at  that  time  under  Angevin  kings,  wdio  favored 

the  Jews.  A  proof  of  the  Theban  origin  of  the  Jews 
of  Corfu  is  found  in  the  word  oi6a  (“  pomegranate  ”), 
from  the  ancient  dialect  of  Thebes,  a  word,  used  only 
by  them,  though  their  dialect  is  the  Apulian. 

‘The  Greek  Jews  (who  called  themselves  “Toslie- 
bim  ”  or  “  Terrieri  ”)  differ  from  the  other  Jew's  on  the 
island  by  various  customs— e.g.,  they  celebrate  the 
additional  day  of  Purim  (Shuslian  Purim;  see  Esth. 
ix.  18),  while  the  Jew's  belonging  to  the  Apulian 
synagogue  celebrate  only  the  first  day.  The  formei 
observe  on  the  first  day  only  the  religious  ceremony 
at  the  Temple  and  the  small  banquet,  reserving  the 
masquerading,  the  ball,  and  the  grand  banquet  foi 
Shuslian  Purim.  They  have  also  preserved  Greek 
elegies  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (see  specimens  in  “Is¬ 
raelite  Clironographos,”  No.  2,  Corfu,  July,  1899), 
and  until  recently  a  Greek  chant  was  recited  in  their 


synagogue  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  first  com¬ 
plete  Biblical  text  in  modern  Greek  is  a  translation 
of  Jonah  (twelfth  century)  made  for  the  Jews  of 
Corfu.  The  Greek  synagogue  is  the  oldest  on  the 
island.  Until  recently  it  differed  somewhat  from 
the  others  in  its  liturgy,  and  the  ministers  officiating 
in  Greek  still  preserve  that  nasal  chant  peculiar  to 
the  Greco-Oriental  preachers.  The  Greek  J ewrs,  wrho 
were  absorbed  by  the  more  numerous  Apulians, 
forgot  their  language,  but  have  retained  character¬ 
istic  words  and  phrases.  Their  family  names  are, 
or  have  been,  Gesua,  Eliezer,  Belleli,  Moustaki, 
Naxon,  De  Semo,  Mazza,  Pangali,  and  Abdala. 
At  present  they  possess  not  only  their  own  syna¬ 
gogue,  but  also  their  own  burial-ground,  called 
“the  Greek  cemetery.” 

2.  Spanish  Division:  Composed  of  Spanish 
Jews  w'ho  had  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  who  emigrated  to  Corfu  at  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  during  the  sixteenth  century;  among 
their  number  wras  Don  Isaac  Abrabanel.  It  seems 
that  these  few  families  for  a  long  time  preserved  the 
Castilian  language,  for  in  a  polyglot  chant  w'hicli 
can  not  date  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are  found  Spanish  verses, 
together  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Apulian; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  production, 
Dr.  Lazarus  de  Mordo,  wished  to  incorporate  into  it 
all  the  languages  or  dialects  then  spoken  by  the 
Jews  at  Corfu.  These  Spaniards  united  with  the 
Apulians,  who  came  at  the  same  time  or  a  little 
later,  to  form  the  Apulian  or  Italian  congregation. 
Their  family  names,  of  Spanish  origin,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Aboaf,  Gaon,  Clierido,  Sarda,  Razon,  Castro, 
and  Sforno ;  in  addition  to  which  there  were  for¬ 
merly  Abrabanel,  De  Miranda,  Senior,  and  Coronel. 
They  are  few'  in  number. 

3.  Apulian  or  Italian  Division:  Composed 
of  Jew's  who  had  been  driven  (1540)  from  Apulia  by 
Don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples.  They 
were  so  numerous  that  in  time  they  imposed  upon 
their  coreligionists  not  only  their  Apulian  dialect, 
but  also  their  costume.  The  fact  that  they  possess 
their  owrn  synagogue  and  cemetery  is  attributed  to 
the  unfriendly  reception  which  they  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  their  Greek  coreligionists.  Eventually, 
however,  their  suffering  must  have  softened  the 
original  ill  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Greeks, 
who  now' constitute  the  majority  of  the  Jew'ish  pop¬ 
ulation,  speak  the  despised  Apulian  dialect,  while 
the  Apulians  have  generally  adopted  the  more  re¬ 
fined  Venetian. 

Many  of  the  Apulian  families  have  Biblical  names : 
Israel,  Nissim,  Mattatia,  Misan  Azar,  Baruch, 

Acco  (*?),  Hanen,  Hayyim,  Elia,  Levi,  and  Mordo 
(Mordecai) ;  also  Dente,  Osno,  Vivante,  and  Minerbo. 
The  Naliamali  and  Maurogonato  families,  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  Italian  synagogue,  though  they  appar¬ 
ently  should  belong  to  the  Greek,  probably  either 
came  after  Corfu  had  become  Italianized,  or  else 
left  their  original  synagogue ;  the  latter  is  known 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Mazza  family. 
Elegies  in  the  Apulian  language  for  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  &liave  been  preserved,  and  it  is  still  a  custom, 
even  among  the  wT ell -to-do  classes,  who  have  given 
up  the  Spanish  dialect,  to  explain  the  symbolic 
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rites  in  Apulian  (“kadesh,”  “u-rehoz,”  “karpas,” 
etc.)  on  Passover  eve.  Tlie  population,  which  to-day 
(1901)  exceeds  3,000  souls,  numbered  1,171  in  1760. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  their  establishment  on  the  island  was  en¬ 
viable,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  Angevin 
regime,  the  princes  of  that  house  issuing  decrees 
which  took  the  Jews  under  their  pro- 
Fourteenth  tection  (1317,  1324,  1364,  1365,  and 
and  1370).  In  1332  Philip  II.  of  Taranto 

Fifteenth  called  the  attention  of  the  Corfu  au- 
Centuries.  thorities  to  the  fact  that  his  previous 
decrees  (e.f/.,  March  12,  1324)  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  had  not  been  carried  out.  These  privi¬ 
leges  were  renewed  by  his  grandson,  Philip  III.  ,  in 
1370,  and  probably  also  by  Robert  of  Anjou  in  1338. 
Robert’s  widow,  Marie  de  Bourbon,  Empress  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  especially  charged  the  captain  of  Corfu 
to  see  that  the  Jews  of  the  island  were  well  treated. 
The  same  privileges  were  confirmed  Dec.  18,  1382, 
by  Charles  III.  (Duras),  King  of  Naples. 

Jews  were  often  attaches  of  embassies  sent  by  the 
community  of  Corfu  to  the  King  of  Naples.  In  1386 
the  island  voluntarily  sought  the  protectorate  of 
Venice,  remaining  under  Venetian  rule  until  1797. 
Among  the  six  ambassadors  sent  to  that  city  to  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiations  was  a  Jew,  David  de  Semo ; 
while  another  Jew,  Johama  Mayeha,  was  a  member 
of  a  foreign  embassy  in  1515.  The  seigniory  of 
Venice,  which  became  possessed  of  Corfu  Jan.  1, 
1385,  took  the  Jews  under  its  protection.  By  a  de¬ 
cree  issued  Jan.  22,  1387,  it  assimilated  the  Corfiote 
Jews  with  the  other  citizens  in  the  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  granted  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  though  still  holding  them  to  the  distinctive 
signs  in  their  dress.  But  the  Christian  Corfiotes, 
jealous  of  the  commercial  success  of  the  Jews,  re¬ 
peatedly  sent  delegates  to  the  Senate  of  Venice  to 
petition  for  humiliating  measures  against  them;  and 
in  time  the  Senate  weakly  yielded.  It  did  indeed 
deny  the  request  for  permission  to  stone  the  Jews 
(“de  Judeis  lapidandis ”),  made  by  the  embassy 
of  Corfiote  patricians  that  came  to  Venice  in  1406 ; 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  embassy,  it  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  wear  thenceforth  on  the  front  of 
their  dress  a  yellow  wheel  or  disk  as  large  as  a  cake 
of  bread,  and  the  women  yellow  veils  on  their  heads, 
under  penalty  of  300  ducats  for  non-compliance.  It 
also  forbade  them  to  acquire  houses  or  lands  out¬ 
side  the  city  or  outside  the  Jewry. 

At  the  instance  of  a  Jewish  deputy,  the  physi¬ 
cian  Master  i\ngelus,  the  Senate  abrogated  this  de¬ 
cree  in  1408,  and  in  1423  confirmed  to  the  Jews  the 
proprietary  rights  in  their  houses,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  recognized,  as  had  its  predecessors,  the  great 
services  rendered  by  the  Jews  to  the  city.  They 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  and  contributed 
more  than  their  share  to  works  of  public  utility 
(construction  of  walls,  fountains,  etc.), 

Jews  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  citjq 
Protected,  and  to  public  loans.  Many  docu¬ 
ments  remain,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  kings  of  Naples,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice,  testifying  to  these  acts  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  For  this 
reason  there  was  never  a  ghetto  at  Corfu,  in  the  ex¬ 


act  sense  of  the  word;  and  when  in  1571  the  republic 
of  Venice  expelled  the  Jews  from  its  dominions,  it 
excepted  those  of  Corfu.  By  a  strange  combination 
of  circumstances  the  republic  of  Venice,  which,  on 
its  accession  to  power,  had  apparently  awakened 
among  the  inhabitants  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  against  the  Jews,  protected  these  very  Jews 
as  soon  as  it  recognized  tlicir  utility  to  the  state. 

Documents  are  extant  which  show  that  the  Jews 
knew  how  to  defend  their  ancient  rights.  One  of 
these,  dating  from  1425,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
According  to  this  document  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  the  Jews  to  tear  down  their  houses,  on  the 
pretext  of  erecting  upon  the  sites  new  walls  for  the 
city;  whereupon  the  Jews  reminded  the  magistrate 
that  at  the  cession  of  the  island  a  clause^placed 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  (adds  the  document)  “dicuntet  affirmant  so  esse 
cives  et  habitatores  Korphoy.”  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demand, 
and  consequently  dispersed  over  the  entire  city, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christians.  They  lived 
thus  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  being 
molested. 

About  1524  the  Corfiote  Christians  began  to  pro¬ 
test  against  this  close  neighborhood,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Venice  to  petition  that  the  Jews  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  special  quarter.  The  republic  thereupon 
issued  a  ducal  order  to  that  effect,  which,  however, 
for  unknown  reasons  (possibly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Jews  themselves)  remained  a  dead  letter.  On  Oct. 
28,  1578,  the  brothers  Menahem  and  Aaron  Mozza 
received  from  the  doge,  Nicholas  de  Ponte,  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Corfu  Jews. 
They  were  expressly  exempted  from  the  levy  of 
I  50,000  scudi  placed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Venetian 
|  Senate  July  12,  1573.  Petition  followed  petition 
(1532,  1546,  1562,  1592),  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  (1622)  were  the  Jews  restricted  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  quarter  (near  the  old  fortifications  at  the  Porta 
Reale  and  the  Via  Scliulemburg),  which  still  exists. 
This  was  not  more  of  a  ghetto  than  the  old  quarter 
had  been;  for  a  number  of  Christians  lived  there, 
and,  unlike  the  ghetto  at  Zante  and  elsewhere,  it 
had  no  gates  to  be  closed  at  night. 

The  larger  number  of  Jews  followed  some  handi¬ 
craft,  and  the  rich  ones  were  engaged  in  commerce, 
acquiring  great  wealth.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  country,  fighting  for  it  and  giving  freely  of 
their  money,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  written  testi¬ 
monials  they  obtained  from  the  Venetian  governors 
when  the  latter  laid  down  their  office 
Oc-  and  left  the  island.  In  1431  they  lent 
cupations.  the  Venetian  Senate  3,000  ducats.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  they  aided  the 
Venetian  armies  with  money  during  the  disastrous 
wars  with  Crete  and  the  Peloponnesus.  But  in 
1656  the  captain  of  the  island  levied  a  tax  of  10,000 
reals  upon  them,  though  the}r  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  pay  500  ducats  a  year  for  military 
purposes.  The  Jews  protested,  and  on  Oct.  25  the 
Senate  ordered  the  money  to  be  returned.  In  1710 
they  bravely  assisted  in  defending  the  island  of 
Corfu  against  the  Turks.  Two  documents  testify¬ 
ing  to  their  exceptional  heroism  are  extant.  One 
of  these,  written  by  the  Venetian  generalissimo 
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himself,  Count  de  Schulemburg,  tells  of  the  re¬ 
markable  conduct  of  the  Jewish  community;  the 
other,  prepared  by  the  governor-general  of  Venice, 
Count  Lorcdan,  is  in  favor  of  Mardochee  Mordo 
(Barbanera),  who  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  Furthermore,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Schulem¬ 
burg,  the  Corfiote  strategos,  writes  that,  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  the  Jews  rendered  the  most  signal 
services.  This  deliverance  is  solemnly  commem¬ 
orated  every  year  on  Aug.  6. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  500  Jewish 
families  at  Corfu,  and  in  the  eighteenth  1,171  Jews, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  governor  Grimani. 
About  this  time  the  Corfiote  Christians  were  greatly 
excited  over  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
Jewess  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  Vi- 
vante.  Notwithstanding  all  their  difficulties,  the 
Jews  still  enjoyed  some  rights.  Aside  from  the 
profession  of  medicine,  which  they  practised  every¬ 
where,  they  were  allowed  at  Corfu  (certainly  at  a 
very  early  time)  to  practise  law.  It  is  true  that  a 
decree  of  May  14, 1037,  inhibited  the  Jews  of  Venice 
from  practising  law ;  but  although  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  extend  this  inhibition  to 
Seven-  Corfu  in  1679,  it  was  withdrawn  May 
teenth  and  7,  1680.  In  1654  Mordecai  Cohen  was 
Eight-  granted  a  special  authorization  to  de- 
eenth  fend  his  coreligionists  at  the  bar.  Ac- 
Centuries,  cording  to  an  ordinance  of  1698,  twenty 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  year,  among  them  being  seven  Jews;  namely, 
Mordecai  Cohen,  Elia  Cohen  di  Mordecai,  Joshua 
Forte,  Matthew  Forte,  Solomon  Nacamulli,  Abra¬ 
ham  Pi  pi,  and  Abraham  Israele.  When  in  1728  a 
tax  was  levied  upon  the  Jews  of  Dalmatia  and  of 
Venice,  those  of  Corfu  were  again  exempted,  because 
of  their  ancient  privileges.  They  were  likewise 
exempted  from  the  restraints  put  upon  the  Venice 
Jews  in  1771.  In  1774  orders  were  sent  to  Gen. 
Antonio  Renier  to  remove  the  Jewish  lawyers  from 
the  court.  Renier’s  report  on  the  subject  was,  how¬ 
ever,  so  favorable  to  the  Jews  of  Corfu  that  on  Aug. 
26  he  received  orders  that  they  were  in  no  way  to 
be  further  molested.  ^  ^ 

While  Corfu  was  under  French  dominion  (1797- 
1799  and  1805-15)  the  Jews  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  their  rabbi  ranked  with  the  Catholic 
bishop  and  the  Orthodox  archbishop.  But  when, 
together  with  the  other  Ionian  islands,  it  formed  a 
republic  under  the  protectorate  of  England  (1815- 
1863),  the  Jews  were  not  only  forbidden  to  practise 
in  the  courts,  but  lost  all  their  rights.  When  Coif u 
was  annexed  to  Greece  the  Jews  of  the  former,  as 
well,  as  of  Chalcis  (Euboea)  became  entitled  to  full 
civil  and  political  rights,  for  the  Grecian^  constitu¬ 
tion  makes  no  religious  distinctions.  That  they 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  initiative  of  Ad.  Ciemieux, 
who  in  1864  called  the  attention  of  the  Ionian  Senate 
to  their  situation.  Since  then  Jews  have  figured 
among  the  municipal  councilors  of  the  island;  e.g., 
Dr.  Victor  Semo,  Joseph  Nacamulli,  Raphael  Gesua, 
etc.  Elia  de  Mordo,  merchant,  was  the  first  assessor ; 
and  there  have  been  three  notaries  and  several  other 
Jewish  government  officials. 

In  1891  some  evil-minded  Christians  of  the  island 


created  a  scandal  in  order  to  hinder  the  Corfiote 
Jews  from  participating  in  the  elections.  A  little 
Jewish  girl,  Rubina  Sarda,  was  killed,  probably  by 
some  of  these  anti-Semites,  and  the  report  was 
spread  that  a  Christian  child  had  been  slain  for 
ritual  purposes,  thereby  arousing  the  opposition  of 
the  populace  against  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  orde  r  to  escape  a 
massacre.  Although  the  impartial  Greek  press  dis¬ 
closed  the  plot,  the  instigators,  protected,  it  is  said, 
by  high  personages,  were  not  punished. 

Until  the  annexation  the  community  of  Corfu 
was  governed  by  two  councils  of  administration 
(one  for  each  congregation),  whose  de- 

Organ-  cisions  regarding  communal  matters 

ization.  were  sanctioned  by  the  government. 

Each  congregation  had  two  syndics 
(“  memunim  ”)  and  two  parnassim.  During  the 
Venetian  regime  the  syndics  were  elected  every 
year  by  the  council  in  the  palace  of  the  governor. 
They  were  responsible  for  order  in  their  district,  and 
occupied  the  office  of  conciliators  and  ediles.  They 
attended  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  governor  in 
their  costume  of  cloth,  the  costume  of  the  Christian 
syndics  being  of  silk.  Under  the  British  protect¬ 
orate  the  interference  of  the  government  in  com¬ 
munal  matters  was  limited  to  the  presence  of  a  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  of  the  municipality  at  the  conferences 
of  the  council.  The  two  councils  assembled  together 
when  questions  of  general  interest  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Since  the  annexation  the  government  has 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  communal  affairs, 
the  rabbis  filling  the  position  of  civic  officials.  .  The 
two  synagogues  have  been  under  one  administra¬ 
tion  and  one  council  since  1891. 

Religious  studies  formerly  flourished  in  Greece, 
and  especially  in  Corfu.  A  new  impetus  must  have 
been  given  to  these  studies  after  the 

Rabbis,  advent  of  the  Apulian  Jews,  in  whose 
communities  they  were  assiduously 
cultivated.  The  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  verse 
“  From  Bari  goeth  forth  the  Law,  and  God’s  word 
from  Otranto,”  is  well  known.  David  b.  Hayyim 
ha-Ivohen,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Padua  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  of  Corfu.  Moses  ha-Ivohen,  labbi 
of  Corfu,  wrote  (1580-1600)  a  poetical  version  of 
the  story  of  Esther,  entitled  “  Yasliir  Mosheh  ”  (ed. 
princeps,  of  David  Mazza,  Mantua,  1612).  Mazza 
calls  himself  the  most  humble  of  the  disciples  of  the 
chief  rabbi  Ivohcn,  and  in  his  preface  announces  the 
early  publication  of  a  work  by  himself,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Canticles.  The  following  rabbis  have  lixed 
at  Corfu  within  the  last  two  centuries;  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  Menahem  b.  Samuel  Vivante  (about  1710), 
Eliezer  de  Mordo,  Mordecai  Hayyim  Elie  Mordo, 
Hayyim  Shab.  Jos.  lia-Ivohen  (about  1744),  Elia 
Menahem  ha-Ivohen  (died  1803),  J eshurun  Hai-Penso, 
Raphael  Eliezer  Shabbetliai  Semo,  and  Abraham 
Hayyim  Cabman  Ferro  (died  1S20),  all  of  whom  were 
Corfiotes  except,  perhaps,  R.  Penso  (probably  identi¬ 
cal  with  a  physician  of  the  same  name  known  to 
have  lived  in  ‘Corfu.  The  last  of  the  native  rabbis 
to  officiate  was  R.  Ferro. 

Strangers  were  henceforth  summoned  to  the  office, 
the  first  of  these  being  the  chief  rabbi  Rabi  Shem- 
Tob  Amarilio,  a  native  of  Salonica.  who  occupied 
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the  eliair  of  Corfu  until  1880,  This  rabbi,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  went  to  Larissa,  Thessaly,  was  a  great 
Talmudist,  and  left  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
chiefly  sermons,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Larissa. 
He  was  succeeded  at  Corfu  by  the  chief  rabbi  (tfTDn 
■NtPHp  =  “the  pious  sage”)  Judah  Bibas  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  (or  of  Morocco),  who  had  a  large  following  there. 
Bibas  left  Corfu  in  1852,  going  to  Hebron,  where  he 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  During  the  following 
six  years  the  pulpit  of  Corfu  was  occupied  by  Moses 
Israel  Ilazan  of  Jerusalem,  distinguished  as  an  ora¬ 
tor  and  writer,  after  whose  departure  it  remained 
vacant  for  about  five  years,  when  it  was  again  occu¬ 
pied  (1865)  for  six  years  by  the  pious  and  learned  R. 
Isaac  Raphael  Tedcsclii,  an  octogenarian,  who  be¬ 
came  later  the  grand  rabbi  in  his  native  place,  An¬ 
cona.  An  important  event  during  his  rabbinate 
was  the  official  visit  of  King  George  of  Greece  to 
the  Apulian  temple,  June  5,  1869. 

Four  years  after  the  departure  of  R.  Tedeschi  the 
pulpit  of  Corfu  was  occupied  by  the  grand  rabbi 
Joseph  Emmanuel  Levi  (1875)  of  Italy,  previously 
rabbi  of  Mondovi  and  Cuneo,  Piedmont,  who  held 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1887.  He  founded 
the  girls’  school  and  the  institute  of 
J oseph  arts  and  crafts,  organized  lotteries  for 

Emmanuel  charitable  purposes,  and  by  his  virtues 
Levi.  won  the  support  of  the  government 
and  the  people.  Before  his  arrival  he 
had  written  a  good  French  grammar  for  Italians, 
and  from  1878  to  1885  he  published  the  review 
“Mose  Antologia  Israelitica.  ”  At  his  death  the 
government  took  charge  of  his  funeral,  burying  him 
with  the  military  honors  due  to  a  general.  He  died 
a  poor  man.  In  1888  the  community  of  Corfu  called 
as  rabbi  the  Rev.  Alexander  da  Fano,  then  occupy¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  at  Reggio  (Italy),  who  after  four 
years  went  to  the  grand  rabbinate  of  Milan.  R. 
Fano  was  distinguished  by  his  pious  eloquence  and 
his  kind  heart.  He  tried  in  vain  to  found  a  kinder¬ 
garten  in  Corfu.  From  1900  till  May,  1902,  the 
pulpit  of  Corfu  was  occupied  by  Nathan  Levy,  a 
graduate  of  the  seminaiy  of  Paris. 

Among  the  Jewish  physicians  of  note  ma}r  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Cesanas  (father  and  son) ;  Aboaf ,  the  elder ; 
Emmanuel  Sipilli,  surgeon  in  the  Venetian  army; 
Jacob  and  Marc  Cohen,  also  army  surgeons;  Moses 
Sipilli;  Lazarus  and  Shabbethai  de  Mordo;  and 
especially  Lazarus  de  Mordo,  the  younger  (1744- 
1823),  a  member  of  the  Ionian  academy;  and  Caesar 
Ustglio.  Of  Cypriote  origin  are  the  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  Maimonides  Levi ;  Victor  de  Semo,  the  director 
of  the  city  hospital  at  Pisa,  and  Victor  Belleliat 
Port  Said. 

The  “  Cronica  Israelitica”  (1861-63),  a  political  and 
literary  journal,  aimed  to  bring  about  the  political 
•emancipation  of  the  Ionian  Jews.  It  was  edited  by 
Joseph  Nahamali  (died  1886),  who  was 
Periodicals  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the 
and  Greek  language,  a  translation  of  the 
Belles-  daily  prayers,  and  a  Greek  translation 
Lettres.  of  the  Pirke  Abot.  From  1864  to  1879 
he  also  edited  at  intervals  the  Italian 
weekly  review  called  “Famiglia  Israelitica,”  a  peri¬ 
odical  devoted  to  light  literature.  Nahamali  was 
president  of  the  community,  and  an  indefatigable 


promoter  of  education  among  the  people.  In  1878 
the  grand  rabbi  Levi,  began,  the  publication  of 
“Mose,  Antologia  Israelitica  ”  (which  was  suspended 
in  1885);  and  in  1899  the  Greek  monthly  “Is¬ 
raelite  Chronograplios  ”  was  established  by  M. 
Caimi.  The  purpose  of  this  periodical  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Christian  population  with  Judaism  and 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Jews  and  to  create 
a  ral lying-point  for  the  Greek  Jews.  Prof.  Maimon 
Ventura  of  Egypt  has  published  some  poems  in 
classical  Hebrew;  and  the  former  grand  rabbi  of 
Corfu,  Alexander  da  Fano,  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  prayers,  entitled  “  Pregliiere  ”  (1889).  Dr.  Lazarus 
Belleli  has  written  (1890)  a  valuable  study  on  the 
Greek  Bible  of  Constantinople.  Sp.  C.  Papageorgi 
and  M.  Caimi  published  the  dirges  sung  in  private 
houses  and  synagogues  in  Corfu;  and  the  former 
presented  to  the  Orientalists’  congress  at  Berlin 
a  Greek  hymn  at  one  time  used  on  the  Pentecost 
festival,  and  originally  sung  in  alternate  Hebrew 
and  Greek  verses  (see  “Jew.  Cliron.”  July  26, 
1901,  p.  25).  Prof.  Dario  Levi  occupied  in  1899  a 
chair  at  the  Academy  of  Lacedogna,  Italy.  Alex¬ 
ander  Levi  (bom  1871),  an  eminent  sculptor,  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  Naples. 

About  1840  a  struggle  broke  out  between  the 
Orthodox  members  of  the  community  and  the  Re¬ 
formers,  the  former  calling  themselves  “  Marrocliini,  ” 
from  “Morocco,”  the  alleged  birthplace  of  R.  Bibas, 
and  the  latter  “Sabbatini,”  perhaps 
Eduea-  after  a  certain  “Shabbethai,”  one  of 
tional  and  the  leaders  of  the  party.  The  struggle 
Phil-  was  bitter,  dividing  the  community 
anthropic  into  two  hostile  camps,  which  carried 
In-  their  differences  even  into  the  streets, 
stitutions.  The  reformers  founded  the  Hebrew 
institute.  The  pietists  eventually  ob¬ 
tained  supremacy  over  the  Sabbatini,  who,  it  seems, 
constituted  a  secret  society. 

Two  parochial  schools  for  girls  and  bojrs  have 
been  founded.,  the  expenses  for  general  instruction 
being  defrayed  by  the  government  and  those  for 
Hebrew  by  the  community,  the  rabbi  himself  con¬ 
ducting  the  advanced  class  in  this  branch.  The 
children  of  the  well-to-do  class  attend  the  public 
high  school.  There  is  a  committee  on  philanthropy, 
which  derives  its  revenues  from  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions;  this  being  the  only  relief  societjq  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  burial  associations  (“ge- 
milut  liasadim  ”),  one  for  each  congregation.  No  be¬ 
quests  of  any  importance  have  been  left  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  excepting  those  of  Samuel  Gaon  to  the  city 
hospital . 

The  Apulian  congregation  has  three  temples,  two 
of  them  large  and  the  other  small  but  attractive. 

In  the  two  larger  temples  the  women’s 
Syna-  gallery  is  supported  by  stone  pillars, 
gogues  ;  The  large  Apulian  temple  has  a  very 
Rite.  fine  mahogany  Ark  and  reading-desk ; 

while  the  temple  of  the  Greek  congre¬ 
gation  is  an  immense  structure  devoid  of  pillars  on 
the  sides  and  containing  a  splendid  ancient  reading- 
desk  designed  in  the  Corinthian  style  and  constructed 
of  white  wood,  with  well-preserved  gildings.  The 
rite  of  Corfu  has  in  some  respects  the  same  peculiari¬ 
ties  as  has  the  Roman.  Among  those  who  have  com- 
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nosed  liturgic  additions  to  this  rite  are  Mazzal-Tob, 
Isaac  hen  Abraham,  Abraham  b.  Gabriel  b.  Moidecai, 
awl  Moses  ha-Kohen.  Joseph  b.  Abraham  the  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  Mahzor,  lived  in  Corfu  in  1554.  The 
details  of  the  Corfu  rite  may  be  seen  m  Bodleian 
MS.  No.  1082  ( Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebi.  MSS. 
col.  275)  and  in  those  of  the  Monteflore  Library  in 
London  (Hirsclifeld,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Kev.  xiv.  39o 

d  Among  the  customs  still  peculiar  to  the  Jews  of 
Corfu  may  be  mentioned  that  of  celebrating  the 
third  night  after  a  birth,  when  the  Three  Fates  are 
believed  to  visit  the  child  and  pronounce  its  destiny. 
Gold  coins  and  rue  twigs  are  placed  in  the  linen  o 
the  child,  and  visitors  are  treated  to  kukkudi,  a 
dish  made  of  boiled  wheat,  pomegranate,  and  cur¬ 
rants.  This  festival  is  called  “Mire  (Monai).  The 
o-ame  of  knuckle-bones  (“  astragali  ”)  lias  survived  in 
its  ancient  form  among  the  Corfiote  Jews  (  Jew . 
Chron.”  Sept.  19,  1902),  p.  23. 

Many  Jews  of  Corfu  are  dealers  m  oil  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Others  are  engaged  in  manufactui  - 
ing  umbrellas,  bats,  artificial  floweis, 
Statistics,  shoes,  tinware,  and  jewelry,  and  a 
number  are  employed  as  gioeeis, 
printers,  and  tailors.  The  population  in  ,1901  num¬ 
bered  5,000  Jews  in  a  total  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
On  account  of  adverse  business  conditions  many  ol 
the  Jews  are  now  (1901)  emigrating  to  Egypt. 

Bibliography:  M.  FL^G°\  the^6  June  l™lst  iaiS^’re- 
printed  in  Rev.  Efcwdeg  Jjuws,  xxn  .  64  etseq., 

Chron.  p.  23,  London,  1902.  ^  ^ _ q 

g. 


GOBI  (Chore) :  Village  of  Campania,  Italy, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a  small  Jew¬ 
ish  community  there, the  origin  of  which  is  not  posi¬ 
tively  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  formed 
b  v  settlers  from  Rome.  The  community  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  document  dated  1535,  where  it  is  stated 
that  of  the  Turkish  tax  imposed  upon  Rome,  the 

community,  as  “  vicesima,”  paid  about  one-eighth 

(amounting  to  the  twentieth  pait  of  a  p  P 
ertv)  In  1536  the  community  was  granted  pennis 
sion  to  move  its  synagogue  to  another  site.  Owing 
to  persecutions,  the  community  of  Con,  like  mostof 
the  others  in  the  Papal  States,  rapidly  dec  med  in  the 
next  few  years,  the  taxes  turned  over  to  the  state  by 
the  head  of  the  community,  Sabatismus  Amedei,  m 
1542  showing  a  material  decrease.  In  1566,  aftei  the 
,j(,ws  of  the  pontifical  states  had  lost  all  their  rights  by 
the  bull  of  Paul  IV.,  and  after  the  murderer  of  Abia- 
kun  b  Bczalel  of  Corihad  gone  unpunished,  the  com¬ 
munity,  thennumbering  about  200  persons,  resolved 
lo  emigrate  to  Palestine  under  the  leadership  of 
its  rabbi,  Michael  Galileo,  and  join  the  Jewish 
colony  founded  at  Tiberias  by  Don  Joseph  Nasi. 
The  expenses  were  to  he  covered  by  a  collection 
among  its  Italian  coreligionists.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  emigration  was  successfully  carried  out 
In  fact,  there  was  still  a  small  number  of  Jews 
there  in  1569,  paying  a  reduced  tax-rate. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Kaufmann,ln Jew.! Juart. Bev.  ii. 297; Stern, 
Urkundliclw  Beilrim e1  l  n,  ol,  99,  l7o.  ^ 
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CORIANDER :  An  umbelliferous  plant ^  with 
white  blossoms,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  district  (Corianclrum  sativum).  It  is  widely 
cultivated  in  the  East,  and  grows  wild  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  Its  fruits  or  seeds,  which  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  aromatic  flavor,  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  confectionery  and  also  in  ordinary  cooking.  1  hey 
are  employed  medicinally  to  produce  a  stimulative 

effect  and  to  relieve  flatulence. 

The  only  allusions  to  the  plant  in  the  Bible  are 
in  Ex.  xvi.  81;  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  seeds  are 

compared  to  Manna. 

The  Hebrew  name  “gad”  was  thought  by  La- 
garde  to  he  of  Indo-European  origin  (“Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen,  ”  p.  57).  It  is  probably  not  connected 
with  any  Semitic  root  (compare  Low,  Aramaische 
Pflanzennamen,”  No.  155).  By  some  scholars  it  is 
identified  with  “gokl,”  which  the  Scholiast  m  Dios- 
corides,  iii.  64  states  is  the  Punic  equivalent  of  icopwv 
(“coriandrum”).  This  Greek  name  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  xdpi g  (“bug”),  owing  to  the  unpleasant 
odor  emitted  by  the  plant  when  handled,  which  is 
highly  suggestive  of  the  effluvium  of  the  bedbug. 
The  Aramaic  name  “  kusbara  ”  appears  in  modern 
Greek  in  the  form  “  kusbaras,”  which  has  supplanted 
the  older  name. 

Bibliography  :  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible , 

VS.  J- D- p- 

CORIAT  ;  Jewish  family  of  Morocco.  In  1812 
there  appeared  at  Pisa  a  Hebrew  work  under  the 
title  “ Zekut  Abot,”  in  which  three  members  of  this 
family  collaborated— Judah,  his  son  Abraham,  and 
his  grandson  Judah.  This  book  contains  an  account 
of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews  of  Morocco,  and 
gives  their  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  places 
in  Morocco  inhabited  by  J ews. 

Bibliography:  E.  Kazan,  Ha-Ma'alot  li-Slielomoh ,  s.v. 
Zekut  Abot.  "AT  TpR 

s. 

CORINALDI,  DAVID  HAYYIM :  Italian 
rabbi  and  author  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteent 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  N.  Pmcherle,  and 
rabbi  at  Reggio,  Leghorn,  and  Tnest  He  wrote 
“Bet  Dawid  ”  (House  of  David),  on  the  Mislmah ,  a 
the  end  of  his  work  are  diagrams  relating  to  certain 
lialakic  points,  and  showing  considerable  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  (Amsterdam,  li38-39).  Conn 
aldi  also  wrote  notices  on  the  Shulhan  Aruk,  part 
of  which  were  published  by  Azulai.  There  is,  be¬ 
sides,  a  manuscript  collection  of  sermons  delivered  in 
Triest,  and  an  article,  under  the  title  Dibre  Shalom 
we-Emet,”  on  the  short  1  found  in  the  word  Sha¬ 
lom”  (Num.  xxv.  12).  In  this  MS.  are  ataosome 
critical  notes  against  David  Pardo,  author  of  ^ho- 
shannim  le-Dawid,”  which  had  caused  a  conflict 
between  the  two  rabbis.  They  were,  however  in¬ 
duced  to  sink  their  differences  by  the  intervention 
of  the  rabbis  of  Leghorn. 


U1  LUC  tUil/Mlo  v/A.  -  _  . 
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CORINTH :  A  city  in  ancient  Argos,  Greece, 
and  the  center  of  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  Jews  lived 
here,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  (Philo,  Lena 
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tio  acl  Caium,”  §  36),  although  little  is  known  of 
their  history.  The  apostle  Paul  preached  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  synagogue  of  Corinth  for  eighteen  months, 
and  baptized  the  arcliisynagogue  Crispus  (I  Cor.  i. 
14) ;  but  he  was  reviled  by  the  other  Jews  and  ac¬ 
cused  before  the  governor,  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio 
(53  c.e.).  The  latter,  however,  contemptuous^  de¬ 
clined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  religious 
quarrels  of  the  Jews;  and  the  populace  maltreated 
before  his  eyes  the  arcliis37nagogue  Sosthenes  (Acts 
xviii.  12-17),  who  was  probably  the  inefficient  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Crispus. 

The  occurrence  of  this  scandalous  affair  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  Roman  governor  sIioavs  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  Jews  at  Corinth.  The}7 
seem  to  have  had  a  preference  for  that  city;  for 
Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  came  originally 
from  Pontus,  went  to  Corinth  with  the  Jews  who 
were  driven  from  Rome.  Silas  and  Timothy,  also, 
went  there  from  Macedonia  (Acts  xviii.  2-5). 

Pharisaic  Judaeo-Christians  were  the  cause  of 
much  dissension  in  the  young  Christian  community 
(II  Cor.  iii.  1,  x.  13,  xi.  5);  for  they  objected  to  the 
celibacy  of  their  Christian  brethren  (I  Cor.  vii.  1) ; 
and  the  Christian  community  was  probably  obliged 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  immorality  that  prevailed 
in  certain  circles  (I  Cor.  v.  9-11,  vi.  12-19 ;  II  Cor. 
xii.  21).  These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  the 
modern  hypothesis  that  the  Jewish  Book  of  Jubi¬ 
lees — which  insists  upon  marital  fidelity  and  con¬ 
demns  unchastity — was  directed  against  the  immor¬ 
ality  at  Corinth  (Singer,  “  Das  Bucli  der  Jubiliien,” 
p.  200,  Stuhlweissenburg,  1898). 

Corinth  was  a  great  center  of  art,  and  its  influence 
spread  as  far  as  Judea,  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  mentions  the  Corinthian  style 
of  architecture  (“Ant.”  viii.  5,  §  2).  This,  however, 
is  an  anachronism,  and  is  copied  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Herodian  Temple,  which  had  a  number 
of  columns  in  the  Corinthian  style  {ib.  xv.  11,  §  5). 
There  were  splendid  Corinthian  candlesticks  in  the 
palace  of  Agrippall.  at  Tiberias  (Josephus,  “Vita,” 

§  13).  The  Corinthian  bronze  that  Pliny  praises 
(“Historia  Naturalis,”  xxxiv.  1,  §  3)  was  prized  at 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  v.  5,  §  3),  and  is  also 
mentioned  in  rabbinical  sources  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii.  4; 
Bab.  38a). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  373;  Schiirer, 
Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iii.  2(5;  Krauss,  LclinwOrtcr,  ii.  543,  Berlin, 
1899. 

J-  S.  Kit. 

CORMORANT  :  The  translation  given  in  the 
Bible  (Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17)  of  the  Hebrew 
word  In  these  passages  it  is  specified  as  one 

of  the  unclean  fowls.  The  A.  V.  (Isa,  xxxiv.  11; 
Zepli.  ii.  14)  gives  “cormorant”  as  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  ;  but  the  R.  Y.  renders  it  correctly  as 
“pelican.”  Tristram,  Post,  and  others  agree  that 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  a  root  signifying 
“plunger  ”  indicates  the  bird  known  to-day  as  Pha- 
lacrocorcix  carlo,  which  is  abundant  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast  of  Palestine  and  in  the  valle3r  of  the 
Jordan.  Its  classification  among  the  unclean  birds 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  feeds  upon  fish.  Its  name 
indicates  its  characteristic  of  plunging  into  the 
water  to  catch  its  pre}7.  Its  habits  seem  to  be 


similar  to  those  of  the  tern  or  gull  of  Western 
waters. 

e.  g.  ii.  I.  M.  P. 

CORN  (pn)  :  The  seeds  of  cereal  plants.  (1)  Bar¬ 
ley  (“  se'orali  ”),  which  was  and  still  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  grain  of  Palestine,  is  the  ordinary  food  of  horses, 
asses,  and  oxen.  (2)  Beans  (“  pol  ”)  were  also  in  very 
general  use.  They  were  brought  to  David  on  liis 
flight  from  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xvii.  28),  and  were  one 
of  the  ingredients  which  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  mix  with  his  bread  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  (3)  Fitches,  or 

vetches  (“kezali  ”),  really  the  seed  of  the  nutmeg- 
flower  (hot.  JSigclla  satim),  were  no  doubt  used  as  a 
condiment  sprinkled  over  cakes,  as  at 
Indicates  the  present  day  (see  Tristram,  “  Natu- 
Various  ral  History  of  the  Bible,”  p.  444).  (4) 

Grains.  Lentils  (“  ‘adashim  ”)  were  a  sort  of 
vetch,  grown  in  poor  soil  and  often 
mixed  with  meal  for  bread.  (5)  Millet  (“dohan”; 
bot.  Panicum  miliaceum)  was  and  is  used  in  baking 
certain  sweet  cakes.  Compare  Ezek.  iv.  9,  where 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  use  millet  in  making 
[  his  bread.  (6)  Pulse  (“zera‘im”)  was  a  general 
name  including  most  edible  seeds,  such  as  millet, 
peas,  etc.  (7)  Vetch  (“  kussemet  ” ;  bot.  Vida  ermlut) 
is  wrongly  translated  “rye”  in  the  A.  Y.  (see  Ex. 
ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii.  25).  Rye  is  unknown  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  (8)  The  most  important  grain  of  ancient  times 
was  undoubtedly  wheat  (“liittah”).  Compare  the 
wheat-harvest  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  terms  used 
in  the  O.  T.  in  connection  with  corn: 

“Abib,”  “fresh  young  ears  of  corn”  (Lev.  ii.  14; 
R.  Y.  “  corn  in  the  ear  ” ;  “  grain  of  wheat  ”).  “  Bar,  ” 
literally  “clean,  winnowed  corn”  (compare  modem 
Arab.  “  burr,  ”  and  Gen.  xl.  49 ;  Prov.  xi.  26).  “  Belil,  ” 
“cattle-fodder”  (Job  xxiv.  6;  A.  Y. 
Terms  “mingled  corn,  dredge”).  “Dagan,” 
for  Corn  in  as  indicated  above,  was  the  general 
0.  T.  term  for  corn  or  grain.  It  is  very  com¬ 
monly  used  with  “tirosh,”  “must, 
wine  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2).  It  is  probably  not  connected 
with  the  god-name  Dag  ox.  “  Geresh  ”  (Lev.  ii.  14. 

16) ,  “  beaten  com  ” ;  R.  V.  “  bruised  corn.  ”  “  Karmel  ” 
(II  Kings  iv.  42),  “ears  of  corn”;  better,  “fruit, 
garden-produce.”  “  ‘Abur  ”  (Josh.  v.  11),  “  old  corn  ”  : 
R.  Y.  in  marg.  “produce,”  “corn.”  ‘“Aremah” 
(Ruth  iii.  7),  “heap  of  corn.”  “Kali”  (I  Sam.  xvii. 

17) ,  “parched  corn.”  “Kemali,”  “standing  corn” 
(compare  Judges  xv.  5,  where  it  is  stated  that  Sam¬ 
son  tied  firebrands  to  the  tails  of  foxes  and  loosed 
them  in  the  Philistines’ standing  grain).  “Ripot” 
(II  Sam.  xii.  19),  “bruised  corn.”  “Sheber”  (from 
the  root  meaning  “  to  break”),  perhaps  “  broken  corn,  ” 
or  “that  which  breaks  the  hunger”  (Gen.  xlii.  1). 
or  simply  “  that  which  breaks  the  fast  ”  (“  sheber 
ra'abon”;  compare  ib.,  verse  19);  from  this  the  de¬ 
nominative  “hislibir,”  “sell  corn.”  “Shibbolet” 
(Ruth  ii.  2;  Gen.  xii.  5),  “ear  of  corn”  (Greek 
gtoxvc,  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23). 

Grain  was  reaped  at  about  knee-heiglit  from  the 
ground,  quite  near  the  ear.  It  Avas  gathered  up  in 
the  reapers’  bosoms  and  tied  into  sheaves,  Avliich 
Avere  then  carried  on  pack-animals  to  the  threshing- 
floor  (“goren  ”),  an  open  space  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Here  it  Avas  threshed,  either  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle. 
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which  were  driven  around  the  floor  on  the  spread- out 
grain,  or  by  mechanical  means.  Of  tlie  latter  the 
“morag”  was  the  most  important. 
Heaping  This  was  a  heavy  sledge  with  a  rough 
and  bottom  which  was  weighted  both  by 
Threshing,  stones  and  by  the  driver,  who  stood 
upon  it  or  else  sat  upon  it  on  a  stool 
(see  Agriculture).  The  grain  was  then  winnowed 
by  being,  for  example,  thrown  into  the  air  both  by 
the  “ fan  ”  (A.Y.),  more  properly  “fork,” and  by  the 
“grain-sliovel.”  The  grain  which  fell  back  was 
heaped  up  (Ruth  iii.  7)  separately  from  the  straw, 
which  was  reserved  for  fodder  (Isa.  xi.  7).  The  chaff 
was,  of  course,  blown  away. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  the 
storage-places  for  grain  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  day  grain  is  kept  in  under¬ 
ground  chambers,  which  are  usually  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  but  sometimes  dug  in  soft  soil, 
j.  jit.  J.  D.  P. 

‘ 4  CORNER-STONE.”  See  Periodicals. 

CORNER-STONE :  The  laying  of  the  corner- 
or  foundation-stone  (riJS  pN,  nV’ID'lD  'X,  or  HDtD  '&0 
(Job  xxxviii.  4-6;  Ps.  xviii.  15,  xxiv.  2)  of  the  earth 
by  the  Creator  is  a  conception  borrowed  from  Baby¬ 
lonian  Cosmogony,  the  earth  being  regarded  as  a 
huge  mountain  piled  upon  the  abyss  (Job  xxvi. 
7;  “Journal  Asiatique,”  ix.  101;  Prayer  of  Manas- 
ses:  compare  Ps.  xviii.  7;  Micah  vi.  2;  Deut.  xxxii. 
22). 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  city  or  of  a 
great  structure  was  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  rite  in 
ancient  times.  To  the  pagan  mind  it  appeared  as  an 
undertaking  provoking  the  jealousy  of  the  deity 
unless  some  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  to  pacify 
him  (see  Tylor,  “Primitive  Culture,”  pp.  104-108). 
Henceforth  the  foundation-stone,  or  the  threshold 
beneath  which  the  sacrificial  blood  was  shed,  re¬ 
mained  the  seat  of  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  edifice, 
and  hence  the  altar  of  the  household  (see  II.  Clay 
Trumbull,  “The  Threshold  Covenant,”  New  York, 
1896).  The  finding  by  Nabunahid,  the  last  Baby¬ 
lonian  king  (556-58S  b.c.),  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  temple  of  Istar,  built  by  Sargon  T.  8800  b.c., 
is  related  as  a  triumph  in  his  inscription  (Schrader, 
“K.  B.”  1890,  iii.  85),  and  the  laying  of  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  for  his  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Nebo, 
with  all  the  solemnities  connected  therewith,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  inscription  (Schrader,  l.c.  iii.  5). 

The  story  of  IIiel  the  Betlielite,  who  rebuilt  Jeri¬ 
cho,  laying  “the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram,  his 
first-born,”  and  setting  up  “the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son  ”  (I  Kings  xvi.  34;  Josh.  vi.  26),  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  primitive  custom  of  laying 
foundations  with  blood,  as,  indeed,  skulls  were 
found  built  in  with  the  brickwork  when  the  tower 
(“  zikkurat  ”)  of  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur  was 
excavated  (see  “Jour.  Bibl.  Lit.”  1896,  xvi.  11,  and 
Clieyne  and  Black,  “  Encyc.  Bibl.  ”  s.v.  “  Hiel”).  The 
Midrash  also  knows  of  Hebrews  who  were  immured 
in  buildings  in  Egypt  (Ex.  R.  v. ;  compare  Trum¬ 
bull,  l.c.  pp.  47  et  seq. ,  and  Simrock,  “Handbuch  der 
Deutschen  Mytliologie,”  1874,  p.  57).  One  of  the 
many  symbolical  names  given  to  the  terraced  tower 
of  the  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  was  “  the  foundation- 


stone  of  heaven  and  earth”  (Jastrow,  “Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,”  p.  639). 

The  same  importance  seems  to  have  been  attrib¬ 
uted  also  to  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  I  Kings  v.  17,  vii.  9,  the  costly 
wrought  stones  used  for  the  foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  are  described,  and  in  I  Kings  vi.  87  the  time 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  is  especially  men¬ 
tioned.  In  Ezra  iii.  10-11  the  solemnities  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Second  Temple  by 
Zerubbabel  are  detailed  (see  also  Hag.  ii.  15,  18-28, 
and  Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  9-10,  viii.  9).  Indeed,  the  exilic 
seer  must  have  been  familiar  with  solemn  corner¬ 
stone  rites  when  picturing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Isa.  liv.  11 ;  compare  li.  1),  just  as  Isaiah  was 
when  predicting  a  new  and  “  tried  and  precious  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  sure  foundation  ”  for  Zion  (Isa.  xxviii.  16 
et  seq . ;  compare  xiv.  32,  Hebr.).  The  fragmentary 
beginning  of  Ps.  lxxxvii.  obviously  refers  to  the 
foundation-stone  of  Zion  as  the  most  sacred  spot  of 
the  earth,  and  the  rabbinical  “  eben  shetiyyah  ”  (the 
foundation-stone  of  the  world,  Yoma  54b)  is  but  the 
proof  of  a  continuous  popular  tradition.  But  that 
here  also  the  ancient  rite  of  some  blood-sacrifice  was 
not  altogether  forgotten,  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  connection,  preserved  at  least  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  between  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Temple  and  the  sacrifice  offered  by  David  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague,  at  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite  (II  Chron.  iii.  1-3;  compare  I 
Chron.  xxi.  18-31  with  II  Sam.  xxiv.). 

The  ceremonious  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
public  buildings,  especially  of  religious  and  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  has  become  a  universal  custom, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  during  the  last  century. 
The  ceremony  consists  of  placing  an  appropriate 
record  or  memorial  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  stone 
beneath,  and  then  of  laying  in  place  the  corner¬ 
stone,  accompanied  by  certain  solemn  forms.  See 
also  Consecration. 

Bibliography:  Chevne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl.;  Hastings, 

Diet.  Bible ,  s.v.  Corner-Stone  and  Foundation. 

K. 

CORNWALL :  Extreme  southwest  county  of 
England;  distinguished  in  early  days  by  the  rin- 
mines  which  are  said  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Phe- 
nicians.  Some  of  the  relics  of  the  old  workings  are 
still  called  “  Jews’  tin  ”  and  “  Jews’  houses.  ”  There  is 
a  town  in  Cornwall  known  as  “  Market  Jew  ”  (modern 
Marazion).  Prof.  Max  Muller  suggested  that  this  was 
a  folk  etymology  for  “  Thursdaies  market  ”  (“  Marlias 
diow  ”),  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  with  the  stannaries  or  tin-mines 
of  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  they 
farmed  the  whole  product  of  the  mines  for  100 
marks,  one-tentli  of  which  was  paid  as  a  tithe  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Camden,  “Britannia,”  ed.  Gough, 
“Damnonii,”  p.  9).  Besides  this,  in  the  Red  Book 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  some  clauses  concerning  the 
Cornwall  stannaries  dated  9  Ric.  I.,  1198,  every  reg¬ 
ulation  is  drawn  up  with  reference  to  “man  or 
woman,  Christian  or  Jew.”  There  are  no  other 
traces  of  Jews  in  Cornwall  in  early  times;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of 
Jewish  merchants  settled  in  Falmouth,  whence  they 
sent  out  hawkers  through  the  country  towns. 
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wlio  returned  on  Friday  evenings  for  Sabbath  wor¬ 
ship. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp.  186- 

18S;  Max  Miiller,  Chips  f  rom  a  German  Workshop ,  iii.299- 

329;  Bannister,  Jour.  Boy.  Inst.  CormvalU  1807,  p.  323;  L. 

Wolf,  Jewish  Families  of  Yates  and  Samuel ,  p.  2,  London, 

1901. 

J . 

CORO  :  A  town  in  Venezuela,  five  miles  from  its 
seaport,  La  Vela  de  Coro,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It 
had,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  many  Jew¬ 
ish  inhabitants,  who  came  from  the  island  of  Cura¬ 
sao,  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  about  sixty  miles 
from  La  Vela  de  Coro. 

In  the  year  1855  the  Jews  of  Coro,  numbering 
about  300,  were  plundered,  maltreated,  and  driven 
to  seek  refuge  in  their  native  place,  Curasao.  As 
they  claimed  Dutch  citizenship,  the  consul-general 
for  the  Netherlands,  Van  Lansberge,  informed  the 
home  government,  and  three  ships  of  war  were  sent  to 
La  Guayra,  the  principal  seaport  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  redress  demanded  was  at  once  granted.  The 
Venezuelan  government  agreed  to  salute  the  Dutch 
flag;  to  restore  to  the  Jews  their  property;  and  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  200,000  pesos  ($160,000), 
the  last  clause  being  carried  into  effect  in  1859, 
after  lengthy  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  Netherlands,  Jlir.  O.  van  Pees. 

In  1863  there  were  about  250  Jews  in  Coro,  and 
religious  services  were  held  at  the  residence  of  Mor- 
dehay  Abraham  Senior,  and  afterward  at  that  of  his 
son  Isaac.  The  cemetery,  established  in  1858,  is 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Another  outbreak  against  foreigners,  in  June, 
1902,  compelled  the  Jews  again  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Curacao,  tendered  to  them  by  the  governor  of  the 
island,  Jhr.  J.  O.  de  Jong  van  Beek  en  Doom,  who, 
upon  learning  the  facts,  despatched  the  Dutch  man- 
of-war  “Koningin  Regentesse”  to  protect  them. 
It  returned  to  Curasao  with  eighty  Jewish  women 
and  children  on  board.  In  July  following,  the  same 
vessel  was  sent  to  La  Vela  de  Coro  for  the  remainder, 
and  only  a  few  Jewish  residents  remained  behind  to 

protect  tlie  property  of  tlie  exiles. 

a.  J.  H.  M.  C. 

CORONATION  CHAIR  :  The  so-called  “Stone 
of  Destiny,”  forming  part  of  the  coronation  chair  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  identical  stone  on  which  Jacob 
rested  his  head  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  angels 
going  up  to  heaven  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-12).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  the  stone  was  that  on  which  Abraham 
had  intended  sacrificing  Isaac  (see  Bye,  “Visits  of 
Foreigners,”  p.  10,  and  compare  Pirke  B.  El.  35, 
where  the  two  stones  of  the  Biblical  stories  are 
identified).  According  to  a  legend  first  found  in 
the  “  Chronicles  ”  of  John  of  Fordun,  the  stone  was 
transferred  from  Palestine  to  Egypt;  from  there 
Gathelus,  son  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  who  had 
married  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  transferred  it 
to  Spain,  whence  it  was  carried  by  Simon  Brech,  son 
of  Milo  the  Scot,  to  Ireland.  There  it  was  used  on 
the  sacred  Hill  of  Tara  as  the  “  Lia  Fail,  ”  or  “  Stone 
of  Destiny,”  on  which  the  kings  of  Ireland  were 
anointed.  Fergus  More,  the  founder  of  the  Scotch 
monarchy,  is  said  to  have  borne  it  from  Ireland 
to  Dunstaffnagge  about  500,  and  it  was  ultimately 


taken  by  Kenneth  II.,  about  840,  to  Scone.  All  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  upon  it,  until  it 
was  removed  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  upon  it  every  king  of  England  from  Edward 
III.  to  Edward  VII.  has  been  crowned.  An  attempt 
to  get  it  back  was  made  by  the  Scotch  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  that  king  even  wrote  to  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  ordering  him  to  return  it 
(Legg,  “  London  Coronation  Records,”  Westminster, 
1901,  p.  77);  blit  the  people  of  London  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  taken  (Ilolinshed,  “Historic  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  p.  132).  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Westminster  Abbe}^,  and  is  referred 
to  as  such  by  Addison  (“Spectator,”  No.  329)  and 
by  Goldsmith  (“Citizen  of  the  World,”  letter  xiii.). 

The  veneration  with  which  the  stone  is  regarded 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  legend  connecting  it  with 
Jacob;  but  Dean  Stanle}r  suggests  that  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  connected  with  St.  Columba,  and  geologists 
are  inclined  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  island  of  Iona, 
the  scene  of  St.  Columba’ s  last  days. 

The  Anglo-Israelites  make  much  of  this  connec¬ 
tion  of  Jacob’s  stone  with  tlie  coronation  chair,  and 
largely  base  upon  it  their  claim  to  the  identification 
of  the  English  people  with  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  (see 
Anglo -Israelism). 

Bibliography:  A.  P.  Stanley,  Historical  Memorials  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  2d  ed.,  London,  1866,  pp.  60-67,  557-562  (illus¬ 
tration  on  title-page);  E.  Hine,  Forty-seven  Identifications , 
pp.  32-33;  W.  F.  Skene,  The  Coronation  Stone ,  Edinburgh, 
1869. 

CORONEL,  NAHMAN  NATHAN  ;  Palestin¬ 
ian  scholar  of  Sephardic- Ashkenazic  parentage; 
born  at  Amsterdam  1810;  died  at  Jerusalem  Aug. 
6,  1890.  His  teacher  was  B.  Abraham  Susan.  In 
1830  he  emigrated  to  Safed,  Palestine,  where  he 
married,  afterward  settling  in  Jerusalem.  There 
he  studied  in  the  Sephardic  yesliibah.  He  became 
especially  interested  in  rabbinical  manuscripts,  and 
acquired  many  rare  copies,  some  of  which  he  sold  to 
European  libraries,  while  others  he  published  with 
his  own  annotations.-  Tlie  latter  are:  (1)  “Bet  Na¬ 
tan  ”  (Tlie  House  of  Isatlian),  containing  a  varied. 

version  of  Berakot,  MSS.  of  Cairo,  and  decisions 
by  Isaiah  di  Trani,  the  elder,  with  an  introduction 
by  Coronel  (Vienna,  1854).  (2)  “  Hamishshah  Kon- 

terisim”  (Five  Pamphlets ),  containing  a  varied  ver¬ 
sion  of  Kallah,  decisions  in  jurisprudence  by  R. 
Solomon  Tazerat,  and  a  letter  of  excommunication 
by  David,  the  exilarcli,  etc.  (Vienna,  1864).  (3) 

“Seder  B.  Amram  Gaon”  (846  C.E.),  containing  a 
liturgy  of  the  geonic  period,  of  decided  literary 
value  (Warsaw,  1865).  (4)  “Tesliubot  ha-Geonim” 

(Responsa  of  Geonim),  rules  for  the  slaughter  and 
examination  of  animals,  by  R.  Jonah  (Vienna, 

1871) .  (5)  “Zeker  Natan”  (Memory  of  Nathan),  se¬ 

lected  religious  regulations  for  travelers  (Vienna, 

1872) .  (6)  Decisions  by  R.  Solomon  b.  Adrct  in  ref¬ 

erence  to  appropriating  hallali  (the  priests’  share 
of  the  dough),  and  decisions  by  R.  Jacob  b.  Zalial 
of  Jerusalem.  Coronel,  in  his  own  essay,  “Hakor 
Dabar  ”  (Search  out  a  Matter),  attempted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent  for  the  exemption,  like  the  Le- 
vite  tithe,  of  the  appropriation  of  hallali  outside 
the  IToly  Land,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
rabbis  of  Jerusalem.  (7)  “Alfasi  Zuta  ”  (“The 
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[abridged]  Alfasi),  by  Menahem  Azariah  of  Fano, 
with  CoroneFs  commentary  (Jerusalem,  1885).  Cor- 
onel  was  awarded  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  the 
gold  medal  for  art  and  science. 

Bibliography:  Sokolov,  Sefer  Zikkaron ,  pp.  186-188,  War¬ 
saw,  1890. 

L.  G.  J.  D.  E. 

CORONEL,  PAUL  NUNEZ:  Spanish  Orien¬ 
talist  ;  born  at  Segovia;  died  Sept.  30,  1534.  Though 
baptized  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  1492,  he  was  educated  for  the  rabbinate, 
became  conversant  with  Hebrew  and  with  Biblical 
literature,  and  was  on  this  account  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
Together  with  Alfonso  de  Alcala,  of  Alcala  la  Real, 
who  had  been  baptized  in  1492,  and  was  also  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Salamanca,  Coronel  was  commissioned  by 
Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Latin.  This  translation  is  contained  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot  (1514-17).  He  also  wrote 
“  Additiones  ad  Librum  Nicolai  Lirani  de  Differen- 
tiis  Translationum  (Verborum),”  which  has  not  been 
printed. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.,  iii..  No.  1813 ;  J.  Amaclor 
de  los  Rios,  E  studios,  p.  455 ;  Boletin  Acad.  Hist .  xxvii.  206. 

Cr.  M.  K. 

CORONEL-CHACON,  AUGUSTINE:  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jew  and  agent  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  of 
England ;  born  in  Beira,  Portugal ;  died  after  1665. 
After  living  at  Bordeaux  (1640-44),  he  settled  in 
Rouen  in  1644,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Enriquez  Gomez,  the  Marano  soldier  and  poet,  to 
one  of  whose  works  he  contributed  a  sonnet.  Early 
in  the  fifties  lie  established  himself  in  England  as  a 
merchant  and  royalist  agent,  and  there,  associated 
with  David  da  Costa  and  the  Mendes  family,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  he  received  and  distributed 
funds  for  Charles  II.  On  ’Change  he  was  known  as 
“  the  littell  Jue.” 

At  the  restoration,  Coronel-Chacon  was  made 
consular  and  financial  agent  for  Portugal  in  London, 
and  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  Monk  a  match  be¬ 
tween  King  Charles  and  the  infanta  Catherine  of 

Bragan^a.  Tliis  ma.rria.ge  naturally  increased  His  in¬ 
fluence  at  court,  and  after  embracing  Christianity, 
in  1660,  he  was  knighted  in  October  of  that  year. 
As  a  Christian,  Sir  Augustine  was  not  fortunate.  He 
became  a  bankrupt  in  1665,  and  after  having  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  ’Change  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet. 
Afterward  he  turned  informer  against  some  of  his 
former  coreligionists,  but  to  no  avail.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  a  dependent  on  his 
wealthy  Jewish  relatives. 

Bibliography  :  Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  70,  71,  73,  74,  75 : 
Burnet,  History  of  His  Own  Times  (ed.  O.  Airy),  i.  290;  Le 
Neve,  Pedigrees  of  Knights ,  p.  145;  Kayserlinir,  Bibl.  Esp- 
Port.-Jud.  p.  49 ;  Martin,  History  of  Lloyds,  p.  54 ;  Calendar 
of  Domestic  State  Papers  (of  Portugal),  1650-66;  Jew. 
Chron.  March  14, 1902. 

j.  M.  W.  L. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  :  Physical  chas¬ 
tisement  inflicted  as  legal  punishment.  Corporal 
punishment  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  chastisement 
known  to  the  law.  The  method  of  its  infliction  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewish  law  differs  from  that  of  other 
penal  codes,  inasmuch  as  the  former  law  carefully 


guards  the  convict  from  cruelty  and  excessive  pain, 
stating  expressly  (Dent.  xxv.  3),  if  the  judge  sen¬ 
tenced  the  wicked  to  be  beaten  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  according  to  liis  fault,  “Forty  stripes 
he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed ;  lest  if  he  should 
exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these  with  many  stripes, 
then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.  ”  Upon 
this  passage  the  Rabbis  comment,  saying:  “The 
wicked  is  thy  brother  still  ”  (Sifre  286 ;  Mak.  22). 

The  Talmudic  law  provides  that  whenever  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  ordained,  it  is  per¬ 
emptory,  and  allows  no  discretion  to  the  judge  (Mai- 
monides,  “Yad,”  Sanh.  xvi.  1),  except  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  blows.  Three  judges  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  beating  ( ib .  xvi.  2) ;  one  of  them  ordering 
the  blows  to  be  administered ;  the  sec- 
Three  ond  counting  them ;  and  the  third  read- 
Judges  ing  the  verses  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59,  as 
Present,  an  accompaniment  {ib.  xvi.  11).  The 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  beadle 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  law  recommends  that 
the  man  chosen  for  this  purpose  shall  be  stronger  in 
mind  than  in  body,  so  that  he  may  not  strike  too 
hard  or  upon  a  dangerous  or  weak  spot  {ib.  xvi.  9 ; 
Mak.  23).  The  convict  was  tied  to  a  post  by  his 
hands,  his  back  and  breast  bared,  and  the  beadle 
stood  behind  him,  a  fourfold  thong  of  leather  in 
hand.  He  was  then  bent  forward  and  the  lashes 
administered,  one  stroke  on  the  breast  and  one  on 
each  shoulder  alternately  (Macc.  iii.  12;  “Yad,” 
Sanh.  xvi.  8-10).  The  maximum  number  of  blows 
was  thirty-nine  (compare  ^Vlak.  iii.  10,  22b  with 
LXX.  to  Deut.  xxv.  3,  which  reads  1SDDI2, 

“  about  the  number  of  forty).  ” 

One  less  than  the  Biblical  number  of  blows  was 
given,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mis¬ 
take  in  giving  one  more  than  the  lawful  number. 

When  the  convict  was  found  by  med- 
Number  ical  examination  to  be  physical^  un- 
of  Stripes,  able  to  receive  the  full  number  of 
blows  according  to  the  sentence  of 
court,  he  was  given  a  smaller  number,  always  a  mul¬ 
tiple  of  three  (“Yad,”  Sanh.  xvii.  1,  2).  If  he  died 
under  the  lash,  no  one  was  held  responsible,  but  if 
he  died  as  the  result  of  the  infliction  of  a  greater 
number  of  strokes  than  the  law  permitted,  he  was 
considered  murdered  {ib.  xvi.  12) ;  for  no  more  blows 
could  be  given  than  the  sentence  of  the  court  re¬ 
quired,  and  in  no  event  could  the  maximum  of 
thirty-nine  blows  be  exceeded  {ib.  xvii.  12).  If  the 
convict  broke  his  bonds  and  escaped,  he  could  not 
again  be  subjected  to  punishment  for  the  same  of¬ 
fense  {ib.  xvii.  6). 

The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  not,  as 
Josephus  says  in  the  “Antiquities”  (iv.  8,  §  21),  “a 
most  ignominious  one  for  a  free  man.”  Josephus7 
idea  of  its  effect  was  probably  the  result  of  his  affil¬ 
iation  with  the  Romans,  among  whom  such  punish¬ 
ment  was  infamous.  The  maxim  of  the  Jewish 
law  was  that  after  the  man  had  received  his  punish¬ 
ment  he  was  again  to  be  considered  a  brother  (Mak. 
23a).  The  infliction  of  stripes  provided  by  the  Bib¬ 
lical  laAV  was  permitted  only  in  Palestine ;  but  the 
rabbinical  authorities  assumed  the  right,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  decree  the  infliction  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  outside  of  Palestine,  denomina- 
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ting  it  “makkat  mardut,”  or  beating  for  disobe¬ 
dience  (“Yad,”  Sank.  xvi.  3). 

Maimonides  enumerates  207  cases  in  which  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  by  the  lash  may  be  inflicted. 
They  may  be  divided  as  follows :  twenty-one  cases 
of  breaches  of  negative  commandments,  chiefly 
crimes  against  morality,  punishable  by  Karet 
(excision),  but  not  by  death;  eighteen  cases  of 
breaches  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  priesthood  and 
sacrifice;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases 
of  breaches  of  negative  commandments  which 
are  not  punishable  either  by  karet 
Punishable  or  by  death.  Among  the  last  are 
Cases.  included  the  making  of  idols,  breaches 
of  the  Levitical  laws,  of  priestly 
regulations,  of  the  dietary  laws,  of  the  land  laws, 
of  the  laws  of  pledge,  of  sumptuary  laws,  of  mar¬ 
riage  laws,  as  well  as  slander,  cursing,  perjury, 
breaking  vows,  and  others  {ib.  xiv.  1,  4).  See  Cap¬ 
ital  Punishment  ;  Lex  Talionis. 


Bibliography:  DuschaK,  Das  Mosaisch-Talmvdischc  Elxc- 
rccht ,  pp.  11  et  scq.;  Mendelsohn,  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  pp.  39,  43,  171;  Mayer,  Gcsch.  der 
Strafrcclitc ,  pp.  88,  90,  100;  Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosaische 
Iieciit ,  p.  202. 
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CORPORATION  :  A  combination  of  several  per¬ 
sons,  for  certain  purposes  and  under  a  common 
name,  into  one  artificial  body,  which  the  law  permits 
to  act  as  a  single  person.  In  technical  language 
there  can  also  be  a  44  corporation  sole  ” ;  that  is,  one 
person  filling  a  public  position,  who  transmits  the 
property  rights  and  obligations  of  that  position  to 
his  successors,  as  a  natural  person  transmits  his 
rights  and  obligations  to  his  heirs. 

A  “  corporation  aggregate  ”  is  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  The  cities  of  the  Holy  Land  were  public  cor¬ 
porations,  and  Jewish  communities  in  the  Exile 
corresponded  to  them  (see  Community,  Organiza¬ 
tion  of).  Between  the  public  and  the  private  cor¬ 
poration  stands  the  court  (~ttn)  of  the  Mislmali, 
a  group  of  houses  surrounding  an  open  place  with 
a  common  entrance,  the  occupants  of  which  have 
certain  duties  and  corresponding  rights  (B.  B.  i.  6). 

A  private  corporation  is  either  eleemosynary 
(formed  for  purposes  of  charity)  or  commercial  (that 
is,  formed  for  the  common  good  of  the  members). 
The  former  is  known  by  the  name  of  “hebra,” 
the  most  important  being  the  “hebra  kaddislia” 
(burial  gild) ;  other  lie  bras  attend  to  the  reception 
of  travelers,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  hospitals,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  independent 
of  the  “  kalial  ”  (community).  They  have  a  common 
name,  and  a  continuous  life  unhindered  by  change  of 
members;  they  take  property  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
will,  and  can  dispose  of  it,  and  the  rabbinical  courts 
would  recognize  these  rights ;  but  the  reported  prec¬ 
edents  are  very  few,  and  the  various  codes  have 
but  little  to  say  on  these  points.  The  Sliulhan 
cAruk  (Yoreli  De‘ah,  258,  8,  9)  shows  how  an 
action  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  accrue  to 
the  collectors  of  alms  from  an  arrangement  among 
the  collectors,  a  contributor,  and  the  latter’s  debtor ; 
and  similarly  in  other  passages  the  right  of  action 
in  eleemosynary  corporations  is  incidentally  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Commercial  societies  for  various  purposes,  such  as 


the  caravan,  and  the  mutual  insurance  company  of 
muleteers  or  of  shippers,  are  mentioned  in  the  Misli- 
nah  (see  Commercial  Law).  Whether  they  had  any 
corporate  powers  or  functions  is  not  known.  In 
later  times,  during  the  dispersion,  Jews  could  hardly 
have  entered  corporations  for  profit  except  under 
the  laws  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
subject,  and  for  many  centuries  there  were  few,  if 
any,  of  these  corporations  in  existence  anywhere. 
l.  G.  L.  N.  D. 

CORPSE  :  A  body  of  a  dead  human  being  pol¬ 
luted  not  only  those  that  touched  it,  but  also  the 
dwelling,  its  inmates,  and  all  uncovered  utensils 
(Num.  xix.  14  et  seq.).  A  person  made  unclean  by  a 
corpse  was  required  to  be  sprinkled  with  water  on  the 
third  and  the  seventh  day  thereafter,  and  to  bathe  and 
wash  his  clothes  on  the  seventh  day  (Num.  xix.  19). 
It  was  a  sacred  duty  to  bury  a  corpse;  and  even  the 
priests,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest,  were 
permitted  to  defile  themselves  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  nearest  kin  (Lev.  xxi.  2,  3,  11).  The  Naza- 
rites,  however,  were  required  to  keep  away  from  all 
corpses  (Num.  vi.  6).  Yet  the  Nazarite  Samson  ate 
honey  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  carcass  of  a 
lion  (Judges  xiv.  9),  since  only  the  human  body 
could  be  tlie  source  of  uncleanness  in  others  (Num. 
xix.  22).  During  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
those  polluted  by  touching  human  corpses  were  put 
out  of  the  camp  (Num.  v.  2),  nor  could  they  partake 
of  the  Passover  sacrifice  or  any  other  offerings  (ix.  6). 
Even  those  polluted  in  battle  must  be  purified  (xxxi. 

19).  Not  to  bury  a  corpse  was  con- 
Need  siclered  the  greatest  disrespect  that 
of  Burial,  could  be  shown  to  the  dead  (Jcr.  viii. 

2;  Ps.  lxxix.  2,  3),  although  in  time  of 
war  this  was  necessarily  a  frequent  circumstance. 
The  law  demanded  the  burial  of  a  condemned  person 
(Dent.  xxi.  23),  this  applying  even  to  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  been  executed  in  vengeance  (II 
Sam.  xxi.  13).  The  Egyptians  were  experts  in 
embalming;  but  in  Palestine,  where  little  was 
known  of  the  art,  bodies  were  removed  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  houses  (compare  Amos  vi.  10;  see 
Burial).  Places  where  human  bones  accumulated, 
such  as  Topliet  in  the  valley  of  IJinnom,  near  Jeru¬ 
salem,  were  held  to  be  especially  polluted,  and  there¬ 
fore  horrible.  “  High  places  ”  were  defiled  by  human 
bones  more  than  by  all  else  (II  Kings  xxiii.  14). 

Bibliography:  E.  Grimeisen,  Der  Ahnenlcultus  unci  die 
Urrelicjion  Israels ,  p.  110,  Halle,  1900.  „  _ 

E.  G.  II.  S.  Kr. 

CORREA,  ISABELLA  (REBECCA)  ;  Span¬ 
ish  poetess  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  born  in  Spain ; 
lived  successively  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Amster¬ 
dam;  wife  of  the  cosmograplier  D.  Nicolas  de  Olivier 
y  Fullana  (Daniel  J udah)  of  Maj orca.  Isabella  Correa 
was  a  friend  of  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios,  whose 44  Coro 
de  las  Musas  ”  was  praised  by  herself  and  her  husband 
in  verse.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  wit, 
her  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  her  linguistic  attain¬ 
ments,  which  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Her  principal  work  is  a  metrical  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation,  wdtli  explanatory  notes,  of  the  “Pastor 
Eido”  by  Guarini  (1st  and  2d  eds.,  Antwerp,  1694; 
3d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1694),  which  is  dedicated  to 
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Manuel  de  Belmonte,  the  founder  of  Be  los  Flon- 
dos,  an  academy  of  poetry  of  which  Isabella  was  a 
member.  Another  of  her  works,  entitled  Yanas 
Poesias,”  which  is  said  by  De  Barrios  to  have  been 
ready  for  the  press,  was  never  published. 

turttography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  39, 
idem.  Die  Jildischen  Frauen ,  pp.  172  et  scq.  ^  ^ 

CORREGAL.  See  Cabhegal. 

CORRENTI,  CESARE:  Italian  statesman  and 
author;  born  in  Milan  Jan.  3,  1815;  died  at  Lesa, 
Novara,  Oct.  4,  1888.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Jews  in  Italy  and  a  thorough  enemy 
>0f  anti-Semitism,  whose  adherents  he  regarded  as 
-  madmen.”  On  various  occasions  he  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  Jews;  and 
in  his  work  “Gli  Ebri  Come  Patrioti”  he  praises 
them  for  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  m 
the  emancipation  and  progress  of  Italy. 

RmiTApnA ptty •  Jewish  Chronicle.  London, Oct.  26, 1888,  p.  9; 
'xunm  EnciclopeiUa  Italiana,  Supplemen to,  vol.  u.,  Turin, 

189L  B.  B. 

s. 

CORRIERE  ISRAELITICO  :  Italian  monthly 

■magazine  devoted  to  Jewish  history  and  literature; 

founded  at  Triest  in  1363  by  Abrama  \  ito  Morpur- 
o.0,  who  edited  it  six  years,  and  at  his  death  the 
editorship  devolved  upon  A.  di  S.  Cunel,  Mor- 
purgo’s  son-in-law,  its  present  editor.  At  times 
Morpurgo  was  assisted  by  Leone  Bacall  and,  later, 
bv  his  son  Gustavo.  For  several  years  Dante  A. 
Lattes  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  he  lias  become 
the  magazine’s  chief  representative  and  contributor. 
During  the  early  days  of  its  career  the  Cor- 
riere”  published  not  only  careful  accounts  of  Jew¬ 
ish  events  at  home  and  abroad,  but  also  scientific 
articles  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Lelio  della  Torre,  and 
their  most  distinguished  pupils;  poems  and  stones 
•on  Jewish  subjects;  and  translations  of  scientific,  de¬ 
votional,  and  belletristic  works.  Later  on  it  de¬ 
voted  itself  entirely  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  caba- 
listic  theories  current  in  Italy,  Elia Benamozegh  and 
his  pupils  becoming  the  chief  of  its  contributors, 
among  whom  is  also  Prof.  Vittorio  Castigliom 
g.  __  L  E' 

CORTISSOS,  DON  JOSE:  Spanish  army  con 
tractor;  born  1656;  died  in  London  1742.  He  was 
fifth  in  direct  descent  from  Emanuel  Jose  Cortissos 
Marquis  de  Villa,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  flourished 
about  1475.  Jose  Cortissos  was  ambassador  of  the 
emperor  Charles  to  Morocco.  He  was  invited,  as  a 
man  of  property  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Peninsula,  to  contract  for  the  supply  ot  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  allied  armies  under  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough  in  the  year  1706,  but  be  declined  through 
want  of  confidence  in  tlie  Portuguese  government. 
However,  on  the  personal  assurances  of  Earl  Galway, 
■commander  of  the  British  forces,  and  Earl  Stan  iope, 
British  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  British 

government  would  answer  for  the  payment  on  the 

part  of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  undertook  to 
supply  the  army.  From  authentic  reports  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Cortissos  actually  saved  the  army  from 
•starvation.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  lie 
never  obtained  payment  in  full  for  his  services,  anc 


he  eventually  went  to  England  in  1712  to  urge  his 
claims,  but  failed  to  obtain  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  sum  due  him  leaving  a  considerable  balance 
owing  from  the  British  and  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ments,  all  attempts  to  recover  this  proving  un¬ 
availing.  The  unfortunate  contractor,  worn  out  m 
mind  and  body,  died  in  poverty.  It  is  reported  that 
a  portrait  of  him  has  been  preserved,  representing 
him  in  the  court  dress  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
with  a  petition  concerning  his  claim  in  his  hands. 

Bibliography  :  Statement  of  the  Case  of  J.  Cortissos ; 
Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh.  p.  48.  G  L 


COS.  See  Kos. 

COSENZA:  City  in  southern  Italy .  Ferdinando 
Ughelli,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  “Italia  •Sacra,” 
reproduces  two  documents  referring  to  the  Jews  of 
Cosenza.  One  was  given  by  King  Ferdinand  I.  to 
Pirro  Caraccioli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza  (1467),  re¬ 
establishing  the  former  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
over  the  Jews  of  his  diocese.  Depping  thinks  that 
this  prelate  was  authorized  to  bestow  property  be- 
lono-ino*  to  Jews  upon  any  one  within  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  to  confer  upon  him  rights  at  the  expense  of 
Jews*  for  in  1469  the  above-mentioned  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  confirmed  him  in  such  investitures.  The  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Cosenza,  as  well  as  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1540  by  a  decree 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

Bibliography:  G.  B.  Depping,  Lcs  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen 
Age,  Paris,  1834.  q  j 

COSIN  LEWI :  Rabbi  at  Salonica,  and  later  a 
preacher  at  Venice ;  born  in  1573 ;  died  in  1625.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  sermons  arranged  m 
the  order  of  the  Sabbatic  sections,  and  entitled  ‘•‘All- 
yat  Kir  Ketannah  ”  (A  Little  Chamber  in  the  Wall). 
It  was  published  by  the  son  of  the  author,  the  fiis  • 
volume  at  Venice,  1636,  the  second  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  1643.  Conforte  also  ascribes  to  Cosin  the 
ethical  work  “  Toze’ot  Hayyim,”  published  at  Salo¬ 
nica  Steinschneider,  however,  believes  that  Con- 
forte  confounded  Cosin  with  Moses  Nathan,  who  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  lo- 
ze’ot  Hayyim.” 

Conforte,  J Kore  ha~Dorot ,  44a.  j 

COSLIN,  HAYYIM  BEN  NAPHTALI: 

Talmudieal  scholar  and  Hebrew  grammarian  of 
Berlin;  died  at  Stettin,  Prussia,  March  21  183..  He 
wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  “  Maslul,  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  written  in  a  catechetical  form.  It  was 
used  for  a  long  time  as  a  primer  and  text-book  in 
Jewish  schools.  It  was  first  published  j  e  ai 
thor  himself  at  Hamburg  in  1788,  and  was  repub¬ 
lished  as  follows:  Britan,  iiOe^  Zoikier  liOS, 
Wilna,  1815, 1848, 1859, 1890.  (2)  “  Iyenat ha-Toiah 
(Reading  of  the  Law),  a  treatise  on  the  literal  changes 
in  Biblical  passages  found  in  the  Talmud,  aiido 
some  Talmudieal  rules  concerning  theMasorah  (Bei- 
lin  1814).  To  this  work  is  appended  an  aiticie 
Coslin,  under  the  title  “Be’er  Rehobot,”  on  the  lan- 
o-uan-e  of  the  Mishnah,  which  is  a  reprint  from  Ha- 
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Meassef  ”  of  1786,  and  was  republished  in  the  “  Bik- 
kure  ha-Tfctim,”  1825. 

Bibliography  :  Isaac  Satan  ow,  in  Ha^Measscf,  17S8  (reprinted 
BB3’]curc  ha-  Ittim,  1827);  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisracl ,  pp. 
obo,  oo/  ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  537;  A.  L.  Gordon, 
Mislipate  ha-Lashon  lia-'lbrit,  p.  3S. 

s-  K  T.  L. 

COSMOGONY. — Biblical  Data  :  A  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  (“begetting  ”)  of  the  world;  the 
mythological  or  ante-scientific  view,  as  preserved  in 
the  traditions,  oral  or  written,  and  the  folk-poetry 
of  primitive  and  ancient  peoples. 

Curiosity  concerning  the  origin  of  the  visible  uni¬ 
verse  and  the  manner  and  order  in  which  the  various 
forms  of  life  came  into  being,  manifested  itself  at 
a  comparatively  early  period.  Cosmogonies  are, 
therefore,  found  among  nearly  all  races,  and  form  a 
large  part  of  their  mythologies,  preserved  as  tribal 
or  national  traditions.  Old  as  they  are,  they  reflect 
climatic  and  cultural  conditions  of  various  locali¬ 
ties  ;  and  these  differences,  often  unharmonized,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  later  literary  and  religious  versions. 
The  original  cosmogonies  are  spontaneous  produc¬ 
tions  of  folk-fancy,  and  are  therefore  unsystematic, 
forming  as  a  rule  only  a  chapter  in  the  theogonies 
or  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Systematization  is  a 
sign  that  primitive  notions  have  been  subjected  to 
treatment  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  theology  or 
advanced  religious  consciousness.  By  those  who 
ascribe  to  the  Hebrew  mind  the  same  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  Hebrew  literature  the  same  man¬ 
ner  of  growth  as  are  observed  among  other  peoples, 
the  cosmogony — or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  cosmog¬ 
onies— of  the  Bible  must  be  viewed  and  analyzed 
according  to  the  light  derived  from  comparison  with 
similar  conceits  among  non-Hebrews.  By  analogy, 
then,  with  other  ancient  peoples,  the  form  in  which 
the  Hebrew  cosmogony  presents  itself  in  the  Bible 
is  not  the  original.  The  literary  documentsare  later 
than  the  material  incorporated.  They  exhibit  the 
influences  of  a  developed  theology  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  a  blending  of  different  accounts  that  are  at 
variance  with  one  another  in  their  radical  versions. 

The  comparatively  late  date  of  the  literary  docu¬ 
ments — according  to  the  critical  schools — has  misled 
most  of  the  modern  commentators  into  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  early  Hebrews  were  without  cosmogo¬ 
nies.  Renan’s  denial  to  the  Semites  of  the  mythopeic 
faculty  seemed  thus  to  be  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  Pentateuchal  analysis  and  of  literary  criticism  of 
the  other  Biblical  books.  This  infer- 
Early  ence,  however,  can  not  be  maintained 
Hebrew  (see  Gunkel,  “  Schopfung  und  Chaos  ” ; 

Cos-  idem,  “  Genesis  ”).  The  Hebrews  must 
mogony.  have  had  the  same  impulse  toward 
speculation  on  the  origin  of  things  as 
had  other  groups  of  men;  and  as  this  impulse  mani¬ 
fests  itself  always  at  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  mind  (the  tribal  or  national  consciousness), 
one  is  safe  in  the  a  priori  ascription  to  the  Hebrews 
of  the  production  and  possession  of  cosmogonic 
legends  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  This  conclusion 
from  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  study  of  the 
literary  documents  bearing  on  this  point.  Gunkel 
(l.c.)  has  demonstrated  that  the  cosmogonic  accounts 
or  allusions  thereto  (technical  archaic  terms,  like 
tohu  waboliu  ” ;  the  use  of  words  in  an  unusual 


sense,  for  instance  fTPi;  and  mythological 

personifications,  like  Raliab)  displajr  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  signs  of  incorporated  old  material  (Gen. 
i..  ii. ;  Job  xxvi.  12,  xl.  25,  xli.  26;  Ps.  xl.  5,  lxxiv. 
12-19,  lxxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10;  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9).  That 
Gen.  i.  belongs  to  the  later  strata  of  the  Pentateuch 
(P)  is  conceded  by  all  except  those  scholars  that 
reject  higher  criticism  altogether.  Dillmann,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  Delitzscli  (in  the  last  edition  of  his  com¬ 
mentary)  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  it  to  the  Priestly 
Code,  though  they  would  have  it  be  pre-exilic.  It 
certainly  has  the  appearance  of  a  systematic  presen¬ 
tation,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  free  invention. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Biblical  cosmog¬ 
ony  bears  certain  similarities  to  that  of  other  peoples ;. 
e.g.,  the  Phenicians  (who  speak  of  nvevjua  and  dark 
Xak  originally  existent;  through  their  union,  t zodog- 
[“desire”], //wr  [“primordial  mud”]  is  generated;, 
but  of  this  go) r  come  the  egg,  etc.  [for  other  ver¬ 
sions  see  Damascius,  “De  Primis  Principiis,”  p.  125] 
the  wife  of  the  first  man  is  B adv  [=  im]),  or  the- 
Egyptians  (who  spoke  of  primeval  water  [“nun”] 
and  the  primeval  egg  [see  Dillmann,  Commentary 
on  Genesis,  p.  5,  and  De  la  Saussa3'e,  “Religions- 
geschichte,”  2d  ed.,  i.  14 Get  seq.]).  The  notion  of  the- 
primeval  egg  seems  to  be  a  universal  one  (see  Dill¬ 
mann,  l.c.  p.  4;  “Laws  of  Mann,”  i.  5  et  seq.). 

Strikingly  similar  to  the  Biblical  cosmogony  is. 
that  of  the  Babylonians  (Friedrich  Delitzscli,  “  Baby- 
lonisclier  Weltschopfungsepos  ” ;  Jensen,  “Kosmo- 
logie  der  Babylonier,”  pp.  263-364;  Zimmern,  in 
Gunkel,  “Schopfung  und  Chaos,”  pp.  401  et  seq.;, 
Schrader,  “K.  B.”  vi.).  Its  birth- 
Baby-  place  is  betrayed  by  its  reflection  of 
Ionian  the  climatic  conditions  of  Babylonia. 

Cos-  In  winter,  floods  and  darkness  prevail, 
mogony.  With  the  advent  of  spring  the  wa¬ 
ters  “divide”  and  are  “subjugated ” 

|  through  the  power  of  the  winds  that  blow.  Apply- 

I  ing  to  primeval  days  this  yearly  phenomenon  of  the 
conquest  of  the  flood  and  darkness,  the  Babylonian 
fancy  assumes  as  self-existent  in  the  beginning  the 
great  expanse  of  water  (and  unlit  darkness).  The- 
former  is  conceived  of  as  a  monstrous  dragon,  Tia- 
mat(=  Di“in),  which,  in  the  epitome  given  by  Berosus, 
is  represented  as  the  “  primeval  wom- 
Baby-  an,”  with  whom  Bel  cohabits,  splitting; 
Ionian  her  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  be- 
Accounts.  comes  the  earth  and  the  other  the  sky, 
in  characteristic  reflection  of  Baby¬ 
lon’s  climate,  and  of  the  spring  sun  piercing  the- 
waters  at  the  end  of  the  winter’s  rainy  season. 
Stories  about  Tiamat  have  been  found  as  far  back 
as  the  fourth  millennium  b.c.  The  narrative,  as 
recovered  from  the  tablets,  begins  by  recording  that 
“  long  since,  when  above  the  heaven  had  not  been 
named,  and  earth  was  also  without  name  [i.  e. ,  non¬ 
existent]  there  was  only  primeval  ocean-flood.” 
This  is  personified  as  a  male  (Apsu)  and  a  female 
(Tiamat).  The  gods,  which  had  not  yet  arisen, 
were  then  made :  Tiamat  was  their  mother.  Hatred 
of  the  new-born  light  causes  her  to  rebel  against 
the  higher  deities.  Some  of  the  gods  side  with  her, 
and  to  aid  her  in  her  fight  she  produces  huge  mon¬ 
sters.  Marduk  offers  to  punish  her,  on  condition 
that  the  supreme  rule  over  heaven  and  earth  be  ac- 
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corded  him  after  the  victory.  He  rides  to  the  com¬ 
bat  in  his  war-chariot,  and,  meeting  Tiamat,  kills 
her  by  forcing  open  her  mouth,  which  he  fills  with 
the  hurricane  that  cuts  her  in  two  from  within,  and 
puts  her  crew  in  chains.  He  then  divides  her  car¬ 
cass:  out  of  one  part  he  makes  heaven;  out  of  the 
other,  earth.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which 
Creation  is  said  to  have  been  successively  called 
forth  by  Mardult:  (1)  the  heaven;  (2)  the  heavenly 
bodies;  (3)  the  earth;  (4)  the  plants;  (5)  the  animals; 
(6)  man. 

It  is  plain  that  not  only  in  Gen.  i.,  but  in  other 
Biblical  cosmogonic  descriptions  (notably  in  Ps.  civ. 
5-9;  also  in  Job  xxxviii.  10;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  lxv.  8; 
Prov.  viii.  29;  Jer.  v.  22,  xxxi.  3o;  the  Piayer  of 
Manasses),  traits  and  incidents  abound  that  suggest 
this  Babylonian  myth.  In  the  main,  four  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this:  (1)  Both 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  are  varied  versions 

of  an  originally  common  Semitic  tradition.  (2)  The 

Hebrews  carried  an  originally  Babylonian  tradition 
with  them  when  emigrating  from  Ur-Kasdim.  (3) 
They  adopted  the  Babylonian  epos  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  (4)  This  tradition,  originally 
Babylonian,  as  the  background  shows,  had  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Palestine  been  carried 
to  Canaan  through  the  then  universal  domination 
of  Babylon;  and  the  Hebrews  gradually  appropri¬ 
ated  it  in  the  course  of  their  own  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  development.  This  last  theory  (Gunkel  s) 
is  the  most  plausible.  Gen.  i.  marks  the  final  adap¬ 
tation  and  recasting  under  the  influence  of  theolog¬ 
ical  ideas  (£.<?.,  monotheism;  six  days  for  work  and 
the  seventh  day  for  rest).  As  now  found  in  Gen.  i., 
it  seems  to  be  a  composite  of  two,  if  not  more,  an¬ 
cient  myths.  Besides  those  Babylonian  elements  in¬ 
dicated  above,  it  contains  reminiscences  of  another 
Babylonian  tradition  of  a  primitive  (golden)  age 
without  bloodshed  (vegetarianism),  and  recalls  no¬ 
tions  of  non-Babylonian  cycles  (“  the  egg  idea  ”  in 
the  brooding  of  the  nn,  the  Plienician  1PQ). 

The  allusions  to  this  ancient  (Babylonian)  cosmog¬ 
ony  are  really  much  fresher  and  fuller  in  mytholog¬ 
ical  conceits  in  the  other  passages  quoted  above. 
These,  then,  represent  a  cosmogony  anterior  to  the 
reconstruction  on  monotheistic  lines  now  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Genesis.  In  them  the  Dragon 

Earlier  myth  (u  Tiamat,”  “  Rahab  ”)  is  of  ^re¬ 
versions.  quent  recurrence ;  but  while  it  points 
to  a  cosmogonic  source,  it  may  in  some 
cases  (Job  xxvi.  13,  for  instance)  have  sprung  from 
a  natural  celestial  phenomenon  such  as  an  eclipse. 
So  also  in  eschatological  descriptions  and  apoca¬ 
lyptic  visions  these  incidents  of  the  old  tradition 
recur  (Ps.  xviii.,  lxxvii.,  xciii.  3  et  seg. ;  Halium  i. ; 
I-Iab.  iii.).  See  Dragon;  Leviathan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  has  preserved  cos¬ 
mogonies,  or  reminiscences  of  them,  that  are  not  of 
Babylonian  origin.  Gen.  ii.  4  et  seg.,  belonging, 
according  to  critics,  to  the  Jahvistic  source,  starts 
with  dry  earth,  and  makes  the  sprouting  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  depend  on  man’s  previous  creation :  that  is,  on 
his  labor.  This  exhibits  Palestinian  coloring.  The 
dry,  parched,  waterless  soil  without  rain  is  taken 
from  a  Palestinian  landscape  (see,  however,  Cheyne 
in  “  Encyc.  Bibl.  ”  i.  949).  Again,  Ps.  xc.  2  speaks  of 


the  time  before  the  birth  of  the  mountains  and  the 
parturition  of  earth  and  world.  In  Job  xxxviii.  it 
is  said  that  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
“when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,”  and  all  the 
“sons  of  God”  broke  forth  in  glee.  InPs.  xxiv.  2 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  mystery  involved  in  God’s 
grounding  the  earth  on  the  waters  so  that  it  can  not 
be  moved.  These  are  not  mere  poetic  explications 
of  Gen.  i.  They  are  derived  from  other  cosmogonic 
cycles,  which  a  tone  time  may  even  have  included,  as 
among  all  other  ancient  peoples,  a  theogony  (notice 
the  “sons  of  God”;  see  Gunkel,  “Genesis,”  p.  H9). 

The  value  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  lies  in  its 
monotheistic  emphasis.  Though  the  plural  “Elo- 
him,”  the  words  “let  us  make,”  and  the  view  of 
man  being  “  the  image  of  God  ”  reflect  polytheistic 
and  mythological  conceptions  of  a  previous  stage, 
the  stress  is  laid  on  the  thought  that  one  God  made 
the  all  by  His  will,  and  made  it  “good.”  The  Sab¬ 
bath — originally  not  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  epos 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  this  cosmogony,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  strong  anthropomorphism  of  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  Creator  Himself  rested.  The  attempt 
to  establish  a  concordance  between  Genesis  and 
geology  seems  to  do  an  injustice  to  science  and  re¬ 
ligion  both.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
Gen.  i.  was  not  written  to  be  a  scientific  treatise.  It 
was  to  impress  and  to  express  the  twin-doctrine  of 
God’s  creative  omnipotence  and  of  man’s  dignity  as 
being  destined  on  earth  to  be  a  creator  himself. 

With  the  Babylonians,  the  Hebrews  believed  that 
in  the  beginning,  before  earth  and  heaven  had  been 
separated  (“created,”  *TQ),  there  were  primeval 
ocean  (“teliom,”  always  without  the  article)  and 
darkness  (taj^n).  From  this  the  “word  of  God” 
(compare  such  passages  as,  God  “roars”  ["ljtt],  Ps. 
xviii.  16;  civ.  7)  called  forth  light.  He  divided  the 
waters:  the  upper  waters  he  shut  up  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  lower  He  established  the  earth.  In  older 
descriptions  the  combat  against  the  tehom  is 
related  with  more  details.  Tehom  (also  Rahab) 
has  helpers,  the  pn  and  the  Leviathan,  Behe- 
mot,  the  “Nahash  Bariah.”  The  following  is 
the  order  of  Creation  as  given  in  Gen.  i.:  (1)  the 
heaven ;  (2)  the  earth ;  (3)  the  plants ;  (4)  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies ;  (5)  the  animals ;  (6)  man.  The  Hebrews 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  plain  or  a  hill  figured  like 
a  hemisphere,  swimming  on  water.  Over  this  is 
arched  the  solid  vault  of  heaven.  To  this  vault  are 
fastened  the  lights,  the  stars.  So  slight  is  this  ele- 
I  vation  that  birds  may  rise  to  it  and  fly  along  its 


expanse. 

Bibliography:  Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und  OJiaos  in  Lrzeit 
und  Endzeit ;  idem.  Genesis ;  Holzinger,  Genesis ,  pp.  Ii 
et  seq Jensen,  Kosmologie  dcr  Babylomcr . 
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_ In  Post-Biblical  Literature:  Cosmogony, 

or  the  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
began  with  pagan  systems  which  recognized  no 
Creator,  and  was  therefore  viewed  with  mistrust  in 
rabbinical  circles.  For  this  reason  it  was  taught  in 
strictest  privacy:  “The  creation  lore  is  not  to  be 
taught  before  more  than  one  disciple  ”  (Hag.  ii.  1 : 
see  Cabala).  Even  the  oldest  schools,  the  Hillelites 
and  Shammaites..  differed  on  the  question  whether 
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the  heavens  (Gen.  i.  1)  or  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  4)  was 
created  first,  the  Sliammaites  deciding  that  the  heav¬ 
ens  were  created  first,  the  Ilillelites  maintaining  the 
contrary  contention.  The  Ilillelites,  referring  to 
Amos  ix.  6,  argued:  “No  architect,  in  building  a 
house,  begins  with  the  upper  story”;  the  Sham- 
maites  replied  with  reference  to  Isa.  lxvi.  1 :  “No  ar¬ 
tificer  makes  the  footstool  first  and  then  the  throne.” 
This  difference  of  view  was  readjusted  afterward  by 
R.  Simeon  b.  Yoliai,  who  said,  referring  to  Isa.  xlviii. 
18,  that  heaven  and  earth  were  created  simultane¬ 
ously,  the  former  being  put  upon  the  latter  as  the 
cover  upon  the  pot  (Hag.  12a;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  1 ;  Gen. 
R.  i.  and  xii. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xviii.).  The  Sham- 
maites  seem  to  represent  the  older  view,  shared  also 
by  the  Alexandrians  GUjn  *OpT,  Tan.  32a;  compare 
Bacher,  “  Agada  der  Tannaiten,”  i.  17  et  seq.). 

Probably  connected  with  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  the  controversy  between  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua 
regarding  the  origin  of  earth  and  sea,  Joshua,  with 
reference  to  Job  xxxvii.  6,  xxxvi.  28,  claiming  a 
cosmic  or  celestial  origin  for  them;  Eliezer,  with 
reference  to  Ps.  cxlviii.  4  et  seq .,  Gen.  ii.  6,  a  mere 
terrestrial  one  (compare  Gen.  R.  xii.,  xiii. ;  Yoma 
54b;  Bacher,  l.c.  i.  135,  173  et  seq.).  The  principal 
concern  of  cosmogony  was  with  the  primal  elements 
and  their  mode  of  composition;  and  in  dealing  with 
the  question,  the  Gnostics  resorted  to  both  mytho¬ 
logical  and  philosophical  speculation,  while  Scrip¬ 
ture  treated  it  from  the  standpoint  of  theology  (see 
Gnosticism). 

In  the  third  century  Rab,  basing  his  speculation 
on  Gen.  i.  1-5,  spoke  of  ten  primal  elements  created 
on  the  first  day;  heaven  and  earth, 
The  Primal  Tohu  and  Bohu,  light  and  darkness, 
Elements,  wind  and  water,  night  and  da}^  (the 
last  as  time-measures);  and  of  ten 
creative  potencies:  wisdom  and  understanding, 
knowledge  and  strength,  rebuke  and  might,  right¬ 
eousness  and  judgment,  mercy  and  loving-kindness, 
with  reference  to  Prov.  iff.  19,  20;  Ps.  lxv.  7  (6); 
Job  xxvi.  11;  Ps.  lxxxix.  15  (14);  xxv.  0(5).  Of 
these  potencies  he  explained  rebuke  as  the  restrain¬ 
ing  power  or  the  limitation  exerted  by  God  when 
the  world  (earth)  and  the  sea  expanded  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  after  He  had  turned  the  primal  elements  like 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  weaver’s  loom  (Hag*.  12a). 
The  older  schools,  however,  spoke  of  only  six,  four, 
or  two  primal  elements,  and  also  of  fewer  potencies. 
When  R.  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  was  asked  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  how  God  made  the  world,  he  an¬ 
swered:  “He  took  the  six  elements  and  led  them 
like  weaver’s  threads  in  six  directions:  four  horizon¬ 
tal  and  two  vertical”  (Gen.  R.  x.).  To  Gamaliel 
IL  a  philosopher  said:  “  Your  God  is  a  great  artist, 
but  He  found  fine  pigments  to  use  as  colors  for  his 
painting :  Tohu  and  Bohu,  darkness  and  wind,  water 
and  the  abyss”;  whereupon  Gamaliel  replied:  “All 
these  six  God  Himself  created,  as  is  shown  by  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11  (Hebrew,  “Kaw  tohu  we-abne  bohu”), 
xlv.  7:  Ps.  cxlviii.  4  et  seq.;  Amos  iv.  13;  Prov. 
viii.  24  (compare  Gen.  R.  i. ;  Bacher,  l.c.  i.  86,  note 
4).  These  six  elements  are  compared  by  R.  Levi 
(Gen.  R.  i.)  with  the  six  things  required  for  every 
structure:  water,  earth,  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  the 
measuring-line.  An  old  Baraita  gives,  with  reference 


to  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  a  deeper  insight  into  Jewish  or 
gnostic  cosmogony :  Tohu  is  the  green  circle  (“  kaw”) 
which  surrounds  the  cosmos,  and  from  which 
darkness  emanated,  according  to  Ps.  xviii.  12  (11) ; 
and  Bohu  is  the  foundation  of  the  primal  mire  or 
chaos  (“  abne  mefulamot  ”  =  II ;  see  Lev.  W. 
B.  T.,  s.v.  KDif>*a)  sunk  into  the  abyss,  whence  the 
water  issues  forth  (Hag.  12a).  Here  Tohu  and  Bohu 
are  actually  the  two  primal  elements  out  of  which  the 
other  two,  darkness  and  water,  respectively  emana¬ 
ted.  Wind  is  taken  by  R.  Jose  (Hag.  12b;  compare 
Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77a,  and  Bacher,  l.c.  ii.  186)  to  be  a  po¬ 
tency  emanating  from  God’s  arm,  whereas  heaven  is 
explained  as  a  composite  of  primal  fire  and  water 
(D'DI  D'D&y ;  Hag.  12a).  According  to  Pirke  R. 
El.  iff.  (compare  Yer.  Hag.  ib.)  the  earth  was  created 
from  the  snow  from  under  God’s  throne,  which,  when 
cast  upon  the  primeval  water,  turned  into  a  solid  mass 
(Job  xxxvii.  6;  compare  Ex.  R.  xiii.,  where  ‘iDJJ 
[“  dust  ”]  is  probably  a  corruption  of  [“  snow  ”]), 
Fire  and  snow  are  taken  as  primal  elements  also  in 
Gen.  R.  x. 

Whether  light  was  the  first  created  thing  (com¬ 
pare  IY  Esdras  vi.  40)  or  not  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  R.  Judah  and  R.  Neliemiali.  Samuel  bar 
Nahman  said :  God  wrapped  Himself  in  light  as  in  a 
garment  and  its  radiance  lit  up  the  universe;  that 
is,  light  is  not  created,  but  is  eternally  a  part  of 
God  (Gen.  R.  iii. ,  based  upon  Ps.  civ.  2).  From  that 
light  heaven  also  emanated,  according  to  Pirke  R. 
El.  ib.  It  must  be  further  noted  that  Pirke  R.  El. 
lias  only  eight  of  Rab’s  ten  elements,  night  and  day 
being  added  by  some  one  else;  and  instead  of  Rab’s 
ten  creative  potencies  there  are  only  three:  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  knowledge  (compare  Tan.,  Wa- 
yakliel,  6,  ed.  Buber;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  1.  1).  So  are 
Yalda  Baliut  (=  B v6og)  and  Ilokmuta  (=  Hokmah) 
fundamental  in  the  various  gnostic  cosmogonies,  the 
rest  evolving  in  pairs  (see  Gnosticism).  In  Ex.  R. 
three  primal  elements,  water,  fire,  and  wind  or 
breath  (“mayim,”  “esli,”  “ruah”),  are  mentioned, 
begetting  respectively  three  potencies,  darkness, 
light,  and  wisdom. 

Better  than  these  scattered  Midrasliic  fragments 
does  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (xxiv.-xxx.)  dis¬ 
close  the  secrets  of  Ma'ase  Bereshit,  which  God 
Himself  revealed  to  Enoch,  though  “not  known 
even  to  the  angels  ” : 

Out  of  the  regions  of  the  deep  God  caused  a  fiery  stone, 
Adoil  (“Ariel”  =  “fire  of  God”  [*?]),  to  rise;  out  of  this 
broke  light,  and  forth  came  the  great  upper  world  revealing  the 
whole  creation  of  God’s  design.  Of  it  God  made  His  own 
throne,  and  above  it  rose  the  light  which  became  the  foundation 
of  all  celestial  things  (compare  Pes.  54a;  Ned.  89b;  Gen.  II.  i.; 
Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  It.  xxxi.;  “Kisse  ha-Kabod,”  after  Ps- 
xciii.  2  and  Prov.  viii.  27,  LXX.:  “  When  He  established  His 
throne  upon  the  winds  ”).  Then  God  laid  the 
The  Upper  foundation  of  the  world  of  darkness  helow  hy 
and  the  Bow-  calling  into  existence  a  firm,  heavy,  and  red 
er  World,  substance  called  “  Arkhas  ”  (=  xp-ws\  the  low¬ 
est  part  of  the  abyss ;  see  “  Seder  Rabba  di  Be¬ 
reshit”  in  Wertheimer’s  “Batte  Midrasliot,” 1. 15,  IS;  certainly 
not  as  Charles  thinks),  and  after  it  was  divided  there 
issued  forth  a  very  dark  world  bearing  the  creation  of  all  things 
below ;  there  was  nothing  beneath  the  darkness. 

Out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness  a  thick  substance 
came  forth ;  this  was  the  water  which  was  spread  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  above  the  darkness  belovOand  below  the  light  above,  and 
thus  were  the  seven  circles  of  heaven  created  like  crystal,  moist 
and  dry;  that  is,  like  glass  and  ice  (compare  “  a  sea  of  glass,” 
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rpv  iv  6  xv.  2;  “and  the  pure  marble  stones  that  seem  like 
water,”  Hag.  14b;  compare  Joel,  “Blicke  in  die  Religionsge- 
■schiclite,”  i.  163  cfcscc/.). 

Out  of  the  waves  of  the  water  below,  which  were  turned  into 
stones,  the  earth  was  formed  on  the  second  day  of  Creation,  and 
the  myriads  of  angels  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  were  created 
■out  of  the  lightning  which  flashed  forth  from  the  fiery  stone  as 
tmd  gazed  upon  it  (compare  Besik,  i.  3a:  “The  firmament  is 
made  of  water,  and  the  stars  and  angels  of  fire,  and  Cant.  R. 
iii  11  :  “The  firmament  is  made  of  hoarfrost  LEzek.  l. 

“  crystal  ”],  and  the  Hayot  of  fire  ”). 


Charles  (“Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  1896,  p. 
32)  and  Bousset  (“Religion  des  Judenthums,”  1908, 
p.  470)  find  in  this  cosmogony  traces  of  Egypto- 
Orphic  influence;  but  a  comparison  with  the  Baby¬ 
lonian— that  is,  the  Mandsean —cosmogony,  with  its 
upper  world  of  light  and  lower  world  of  darkness 
(see  Brand,  “Manclceische  Religion,”  1889,  pp.  41- 
44)  is  no  less  in  place.  Remarkable  is  the  cosmo- 
o’onic  view  of  Abbaliu  (Gen.  R.  iii.):  “God  cieated 
worlds  after  worlds,  and  destroyed  them  until  He 
found  the  one  which  He  pronounced  as  good.” 

The  Baraita  on  Toliuand  Boliu,  Hag.  12a,  and  on 
wind  or  breath,  Hag.  12b,  quoted  above,  formed  un¬ 
doubtedly  part  of  an  ancient  Midrash, 
Midrash.  Ma‘aseh  Bereshit,  of  which  the  Mid- 
Konen.  rash  Konen  preserved  essential  parts 
(Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  ii.  23-39;  Introduc-  | 
tion  xiii.).  It  is  based  on  Prov.  iii.  19,  and  the 
Torah  being  identified  with  the  creative  wisdom 
(compare  Gen.  R.  i.),  the  sacred  names  or  letters  are 
made  potencies  of  creation.  The  Midrash  shows 
how,  by  the  aid  of  three  names,  water,  light,  and 
fire  were  created;  how,  by  the  mixing  of  these,  the 
heavens  and  the  clouds  of  glory  and  all  the  celestial 
hosts  were  made ;  and,  how  from  a  lump  of  snow 
from  under  the  Throne  of  Glory,  the  earth  was  formed 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  world  laid  upon  the 
water.  The  celestial  orbs  were  made  of  fire ;  the  water 
animals,  including  the  leviathan,  out  of  light  and 
water;  the  birds,  including  the  ziz  or  simurg,  out 
of  these  elements  mixed  with  mud ;  the  terrestrial 
beasts,  including  the  behemoth,  out  of  water,  eaitli, 
and  light.  The  Midrash  Ma'ase  Bereshit,  which  is 
attached  to  Midrash  Konen  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”pp.  32 
ct  scq .),  forms  also  part  of  the  Seder  Rabba  di  Beie- 
shit,  published  in  Wertheimer  s  “Batte  Midiasliot 
(i.  1—31),  and  presents  the  entire  cosmogonic  and 
cosmological  system  of  the  Rabbis  (or  Essenes,  as  is 
shown  by  the  apotheosis  of  the  Sabbath,  pp.  7-8).. 
Part  of  this  cosmology— that  is,  the  description  of 
the  upper  and  lower  worlds  and  all  their  parts  in 
their  topographical  relations— is  found  also  in  Pirke 


R.  El.  (iii.— ix.). 

Another  and  altogether  different  cosmogonic  sys¬ 
tem  is  presented  in  the  geonic  work  Sefei  Teziiah. 

Here  letters  and  numbers,  as  in  the 


Sefer  New  Pythagorean  system,  but  seien- 
Yezirah.  tifically  arranged,  are  creative  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  three  primal  elements  of 
the  rabbis,  fire,  water,  and  light  (HIS  D'D  aie, 
fly  the  change  of  one  vowel,  transformed  into  the, 
water,  and  air  (TIN  D'D  tt'S.YlK  =  the  Greek  ayp), 
the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  i.  2)  taking  the  place  of  the 
former  “wisdom”  as  the  creative  power  (see  Sefek 
Yezhiah).  For  the  cosmogony  of  the  cabalists, 
based  chiefly  upon  the  idea  of  a  primal  and  end¬ 
less  light,  and  a  primordial  *'  point  ”  expanding  into 


the  Ten  Sefirot,  and  upon  Abbahu’s  view,  quoted 
above,  of  worlds  ever  created  and  destroyed  by  the 
Creator,  see  Cabala;  Emanation;  Sefikot.  ^ 

COSSACKS'  UPRISING :  Since  the  fifteenth 
century,  semi-military  bands  of  Cossacks  have  been 
scattered  over  the  steppes  of  southern  and  southeast¬ 
ern  Russia,  and  have  materially  influenced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  that  region,  flhe  Cossacks  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  as  traveling  merchants,  pursuing 
their  vocation  generally  in  the  steppes  of  South 
Russia,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  countiy.  Foi 
the  sake  of  mutual  protection  they  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  armed  bands,  led  by  hetmans,  or  atamans. 
Becoming  permanent  settlers,  they  retained  theii 
military  and  social  organizations.  Latei  theie  ap¬ 
pear  groups  of  Cossack  agriculturists,  Cossack  set¬ 
tlements,  and  Cossack  villages. 

Of  the  different  branches  of  Cossacks,  only  those 
of  the  Ukraine  (Little  Russia)  are  considered  here. 
When  King  Gasimir  Jagellon  transformed  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Kiev  into  a  Polish  waywodeship  (1476), 
the  Russian  nobles  of  the  Ukraine  received  equal 
rights  with  the  Polish  nobility  (Kostomarov,  “Bog¬ 
dan  Chmielnicki,  ”  i.  114).  The  free  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  being  distributed  among  the  nobility, 
the  ancient  system  of  self-government  was  abolished, 
and  the  first  step  taken  toward  the  forced  adoption 
of  Polish  customs  and  methods  by  the  Russian  nobil¬ 
ity  The  peasants  of  the  Greek  faith  thus  became 
the  serfs  of  the  landlords.  Soon  after  the  Ukraine 
Cossacks  became  conspicuous.  Their  organizations 
bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  order  of 
knighthood,  for  they  announced  themselves  as  the 
champions  of  Christendom.  When  Poland  and  Lith¬ 
uania  were  merged  by  King  Sigismund  Augustus 
into  one  commonwealth  (1569),  the  provinces  of 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  were  separated 
from  Lithuania  and  came  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  Poland.  About  that  time  the  Ukrainian  lord 
Wislmewetzki  (Polish,  “  Wisniowiecki  ”)  built  on 
an  island  in  the  River  Dnieper  the  fortress  of  Khor- 
titza,  and  placed  Cossacks  there  for  protection  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Crimean  Tatars  (“  Akty  Yuzh- 
noi  i  Zapadnoi  Rossii,”  ii.  148).  This  fortress  with 
its  o-arrison  was  known  as  the  “Zaporogian  Syech 
(the  fortified  camp  beyond  the  rapids).  These  Cos¬ 
sacks  were  joined  by  Little  Russian  peasants  of  the 
Greek  faith  who  had  broken  away  from  their  Polish 
Catholic  landlords,  by  fugitives  from  justice,  and  by 
adventurers.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Jews 
also  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cossacks.  In  f^1 
Alimad  Kalga,  chief  councilor  of  the 
Complaint  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  complained  to 
of  Cossack  the  Polish  ambassador,  Piasaczinski, 
Dep-  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Lower  Dnieper 
redations .  had  made  attacks  on  the  Crimea,  Pia¬ 
saczinski  replied  stating  that  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  were  not  subjects  of  the  Polish  king,  and  that 
he  therefore  could  not  be  held  responsible  foi  t  le 
acts  of  uncontrollable  rovers  of  the  desert;  for 
while  there  were  some  Poles,  there  were  also  Mus¬ 
covites,  Wailachians,  Turks,  Tatars,  Jews,  etc., 
among  them  (Kostomarov,  le.  p.  55).  _ 

In  the  responsa  of  Joel  Sarkes  mention  is  made 
of  “Berakak  the  Hero,”  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
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the  Cossacks  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  Musco¬ 
vites  (1601;  Harkavy,  “  Yevrei-Kazaki,”  in  “  Russki 
Yevrei,”  I860,  p.  348).  In  1637  a  certain  Ilyasli 
(Elijah)  Karaimovich  (the  name  indicates  a  Karaite 
origin)  was  one  of  the  oilicers  of  the  registered  Cos¬ 
sacks.,  and  became  their  “  starosta  ”  (elder)  after  the 
execution  of  Pavlyuk  (Kostomarov,  l.c.  id.  135). 
In  ballads  of  Little  Russia  reference  is  made  to  a 
colonel  named  Matvi  Borocliovich  (1647),  who,  as 
his  family  name  (meaning  “son  of  Baruch”)  indi¬ 
cates,  was  probably  also  of  Jewish  origin.  The 
feeling  against  the  Jews  spread  very  rapidly  from 
Poland  into  the  Ukraine  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund 
III.  (1587-1632),  who  was  an  obedient  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  gilds,  which  always  feared  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  were  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  accusations.  The  higher  nobility,  however, 
depended  largely  on  the  Jews  to  act  as  their  lease¬ 
holders,  agents,  and  financial  managers,  and  this 
served  in  a  measure  as  a  bar  to  persecution. 

Stephen  Bathori  (1575-86)  intended  to  disband  the 
Cossacks,  who  were  a  menace  to  the  union  of  the 
Ukraine  with  Poland.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
said :  “  Some  day  an  independent  state  will  spring  up 
from  this  scum”  (Kostomarov,  l.c.  p.  21). 

As  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  and  with 
it  their  determination  to  force  the  peasants  and  Cos¬ 
sacks  into  the  Catholic  Church,  there  were  manifest 
signs  of  trouble  between  the  Cossacks  and  the  Polish 
nobility.  Prom  time  to  time  armed 
Attacks  by  Cossack  bands  swept  over  the  Ukraine, 
Cossacks,  plundering  the  estates  of  the  nobility, 
pillaging  the  Catholic  churches,  and 
robbing  the  Jews.  When  the  Polish  nobles  Wisline- 
vetzki,  Potocki,  and  Koniecpolski  settled  in  the 
Ukraine  and  began  to  build  palaces  and  castles,  the 
Jews  were  their  trusted  agents  and  managers,  leas¬ 
ing  their  estates,  mills,  inns,  rivers,  lakes,  and  all 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Jews  increased  rapidly  in  the  Little  Russian 
territories  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  farmed  not  only  the  taxes,  but  even 
the  revenues  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  At 
every  christening  or  funeral  the  peasants  had  to  pay 
a  fee  to  the  Jew.  The  lords  were  the  absolute  rulers 
of  their  estates,  and  the  peasants  their  dependent 
subjects.  When  a  lord  or  any  other  member  of  the 
nobility  leased  his  villages  or  estates  to  a  Jew,  his 
authority  also  was  delegated  to  the  latter,  who  even 
had  the  power  to  administer  justice  among  the  pea¬ 
sants  (“  Yewen  Mezulah,”  p.  2a).  The  extravagant 
life  of  the  Polish  landlords,  who  spent  most  of  their 
fortunes  abroad,  frequently  placed  them  in  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties,  and  their  Jewish  tax-farmers  were 
often  forced  into  exactions  against  the  advice  and 
warnings  of  the  wise  leaders  of  the  Council  of 
Four  Lands,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Ukraine  often  suf¬ 
fered  grievously  for  the  sins  of  individuals  of  their 
race.  The  uprising  of  the  peasants  in  the  Ukraine 
has  been  ascribed  by  most  historians  to  their  oppres¬ 
sion  by  Jewish  leaseholders,  as  well  as  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  Poland.  Recent  historical  research,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Jews  living  in  the  cities,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  Ukraine,  were  not  afforded  the  pro¬ 
tection  enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  and  moreover 


were  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Christian  merchants  and  burghers  (Antonovich, 
“Monografii  po  Istorii  Zapadnoi  i  Yugo-Zapadnoi 
Rossii,”  i.  188).  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Jews 
managed  to  gain  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  complaints  of  the 
Christian  merchants  of  Lemberg,  Kamenetz,  Kiev, 
and  many  other  cities,  shortly  before  the  Cossack 
uprising  (“  Arcliiv  Yugo-Zapadnoi  Rossii,  ”  v.,  part 
i.,  xxxiv.  134,  xl.  156,  cxxi.  323;  “Starozytna  Pol¬ 
ska,”  11, 1023, 1369;  “Sbornik  Muklianova,”  p.  192; 
Antonovich,  l.c.  p.  189).  It  was  the  combined  op¬ 
position  to  the  Jews  of  the  urban  and  the  peasant 
populations  that  made  it  possible  for  Chmielnicki 
to  arm  the  entire  country  against  them  within  so 
short  a  time. 

During  their  first  uprising  under  Nalivaika  and 
Kossinski  (1591-93),  and  that  under  Taras  (1630), 
the  Cossacks  did  not  exhibit  any  special  animosity 
toward  the  Jews,  but  complained  only  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  in  the  subsequent  re- 
Early  volt,  under  Pavlyuk  (1637),  200  Jews, 
Uprisings,  mostly  leaseholders  and  farmers  of 
taxes,  were  killed  in  Percyaslav,  Lokli- 
vitza,  and  Lubny,  and  many  synagogues  were  des¬ 
troyed  ;  and  when  the  Polish  government  restricted 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  Cossacks  their  animosity 
toward  the  Jews  was  still  further  increased. 

In  1646  a  general  European  alliance,  including 
Ladislaus  IV.,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dri¬ 
ving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  The  Polish  chan- 
celor  Ossolinski  visited  the  Ukraine  and  opened  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Cossacks.  The  king  was  accused 
before  the  Diet  of  1646  of  attempting  to  curtail  the 
rights  of  the  “  Shlyakhta  ” ;  the  proposed  war  with 
Turkey  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Diet,  and  the 
Polish  cause  was  thus  injured. 

The  contents  of  the  agreement  between  King 
Ladislaus  and  Bogdan  Chmielnicki,  the  leader  of  the 
Cossacks,  have  never  been  positively  ascertained, 
nor  has  it  been  shown  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  latter 
was  encouraged  b}r  Alexis,  the  Rus- 
Th.e  Great  sian  czar.  It  is  only  known  that  on 
Uprising.  Oct.  1,  1653,  the  Russian  government 
decided  to  include  the  Cossacks  among 
its  subjects,  whereupon  war  was  declared  against 
Poland  by  the  Muscovites.  Most  of  the  historians, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Jewish,  think  that  the  personal 
animosity  of  Chmielnicki  against  Koniecpolski  and 
Chaplinski  (see  Ciimielxicki,  Bogdax)  caused  the 
Cossack  uprising;  yet  even  such  a  shrewd,  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  daring  leader  as  Chmielnicki  could  not  so 
soon  have  become  such  a  popular  hero  throughout 
the  Ukraine  had  not  the  ground  been  prepared. 
When  Koniecpolski  learned  of  the  alliance  formed 
by  Chmielnicki  and  the  Tatars  to  make  common  war 
on  Poland  and  to  drive  the  Poles  out  of  the  Ukraine, 
he  cast  Chmielnicki  into  prison.  A  Jew,  Jacob 
Sabilenki,  helped  Chmielnicki  to  escape;  and  when 
he  was  subsequently  imprisoned  for  the  second  time, 
he  again  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  He  then 
went  with  his  fellow  conspirators  to  the  Syech, 
whence  he  issued  his  appeal  to  the  Cossacks  to  rise 
and  take  revenge  on  both  the  Poles  and  the  Jews. 

In  his  address  to  the  Cossack  elders  Chmielnicki 
said :  “  You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Po- 
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lish  nation  is  gaining  power  daily  and  that  it  op-  c 
presses  our  coreligionists.  But  it  is  not  the  noble¬ 
men  alone  who  lord  it  over  us :  even  the  most  abject  s 
nation  [the  Jews]  hold  us  in  subjection  (  lewen  . 

Mezulah  ”).  This  was  enough  to  excite  the  people  _ 

of  Little  Russia.  The  flame  of  revolution  spread  1 
with  great  rapidity  throughout  the  Ukraine,  and 
Climielnicki,  encouraged  by  Ladislaus.himself,  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Khan  of  the  Cun  .  _ 

Climielnicki  still  derived  encouragement  from  the  < 
king  himself,  who,  being  often  opposed  m  the  Diet 
by  the  nobility,  desired  to  make  use  of  the  Cossacks. 
Some  historians  hint  that  he  even  secretly  promised 
to  help  them  assert  their  rights  against  the  nobles. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  treaty  stipulated 
that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  belong  to  the  Tatars, 
as  also  the  right  to  sell  them  as  slaves  in  Turkish 
markets;  and  that  the  property  of  the  Polish  nobil¬ 
ity  and  Jews  should  be  allotted  to  the  Cossacks. 
When  the  Tatar  general  Tugai-bey  joined  Chimel  - 
nicki  with  an  army  of  4,000  men,  the  whole  of  Little 
Russia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  rose  en  masse, 
and  leaving  their  estates  and  homes,  assembled  in 
the  Svech  The  Jews  soon  learned  of  the  plans  of 

the  allied  armies,  and  warned  the  Polish  field-mar¬ 
shals  Potocki  and  Kalinovski  to  be  on  their  guard 
(Kostomarov,  i.  264) ;  but  they  disregarded  the  warn- 
inff  On  May  18, 1648,  tlie  Poles  were  defeated  neai 
the  Yellow  Waters  (“Zholtyya  Yody”).  Potocki 
was  killed  and  Kalinovski  made  prisoner. 

After  this,  bands  of  the  Zaporogians,  the  Little 
Russian  peasants,  and  the  roving  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  joined  the  insurrection,  and  invaded  the 
towns  of  Pereyaslav,  Piryatin  Lubny  and  Lokh- 
vitza,  plundering,  robbing,  and  cruelly  toitunn0 
the  Jewish  inhabitants.  The  Jews.of  Pogrebisliclie, 
Zotov,  and  Bozovka,  about  3,000  in  number  were 
more  fortunate;  for  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
Tatars,  who,  though  they  took  them  into  captivity, 
treated  them  humanely.  They  were 
Attacks  on  taken  to  the  Crimea,  and  subsequently 
the  Jews,  ransomed  by  the  Jews  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  On  the  day  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  battle,  King  Ladislaus  died,  which  was  a 
great  misfortune  for  Poland  as  well  as  foi  the  Jeii  s.  | 
During  the  interregnum  (May  to  Oct.,  1648)  the  di 

sensions  throughout  Poland  increased  and  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  different  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion  weakened  the  resistance  of  the  Poles 

While  Climielnicki  negotiated  with  the  Polish 
magnates,  and  especially  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Gnesen,  troops  from  the  Ukraine,  both  regular  and 
irregular,  were  organized  under  brutal  leaders,  uho 
reveled  in  the  death-struggles  of  their  Pohsh  and 
Jewish  foes.  These  bands,  called  Haidamaks, 
were  ordered  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  popes  to  mur¬ 
der  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  in  the  name  ol 
religion,  and  soon  changed  the  whole  country 
into  a  desert;  only  those  Jews  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tatars,  or  those  who  changed  then 
religion,  escaped  death.  The  most  cruel  leadeis 
of  the  Cossacks  were  Ivrivonos,  Morozenko,  and 
Climielnicki 's  sou,  Timofei. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Poles  near  Korsun,  the 
Cossack  troops  and  the  peasant  bands  under  tlieir 
leader  Ganzlia  advanced  against  the  fortified  town 


of  Nemirov,  which  had  6,000  Jewish  inhabitants, 
and  where  the  fugitives  from  the  neighborhood  were 
assembled.  This  was  a  very  wealthy  community, 
and  contained  many  prominent  and  learned  men. 
The  Jews,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lortress, 
had  closed  the  gates;  hut  Greek  Christians  of  the 
town,  disguised  in  Polish  uniforms,  urged  the  Jews 
to  open  them  again  for  their  friends.  They  did  so, 
only  to  be  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Russians,  those  escaping  immediate  death 
undergoing  frightful  tortures  .  (June  10  1648). 

Among  the  victims  was  Jehiel  Michael  ben  Ehezer, 
the  cabalist,  and  the  head  of  the  yeshibah  ot  Bemi- 
rov.  While  most  of  the  Jews  remained  true  to  their 
faith,  some  escaped  by  embracing  Christianity,  a  - 
though  most  of  these  returned  to  Judaism  when 
the  riots  were  over  (Graetz,  “Hist.”  Hebrew  e  ., 

V1  At\h°e  town  of  Tulchin  about  600  Polish  soldiers 
and  2  000  Jews  had  taken  refuge  m  the  fortress 
(called  Nestrow);  some  of  the  latter  being  brave  sol¬ 
diers  sworn  to  defend  the  town  and  lortress  to  the 
last  man.  The  Cossack  peasants,  knowing  little  of 
tactics,  resorted  to  a  trick.  They  assured  the  nobles 
that  their  hatred  was  directed  solely  against  the  ac¬ 
cursed  Jews,  and  that  if  these  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them  they  would  withdraw.  The  nobles  for- 
1  o-etful  of  their  oath,  proposed  that  the 

Treachery  Jews  should  give  up  their  arms  to 
at  them.  The  Jews,  who  exceeded  the 
Tulchin.  Poles  in  number,  at  first  thought  of 
revenging  themselves  on  the  latter  for 
their  treachery ;  but  Rabbi  Aaron  of  Tulchin  warned 
them  that  the  Catholics  would  take  bloody  venge¬ 
ance  and  that  all  Poland  would  be  excited  against 
the  Jews  who  would  doubtless  be  exterminated. 
The  Jews  then  delivered  up  their  arms,  whereupon 
the  Poles  admitted  the  Cossacks  into  the  town 
After  the  Cossacks  had  taken  everything  from  the 
Tews  they  offered  them  the  choice  between  death 
and  baptism.  Three  rabbis,  Eliezer,  Solomon,  and 
Hayyim,  urged  their  brethren  not  to  change  then 
religion ;  and  about  1.000  Jews  who  remained  stead¬ 
fast  were  tortured  and  executed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Polish  nobles  (June  24,  1648).  Ten  rabbis  were 
spared  by  the  Cossacks  in  order  to  extort  laige  lan- 
soms  from  their  communities.  The  Poles  were  im¬ 
mediately  punished  for  their  treachery.  Deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  they  were  slain  bj  the 
Cossacks.  This  sad  event  had  a  good  effect,  as  the 
Poles  after  that  sided  steadfastly  with  the  Jews,  am 
were  not  opposed  to  them  throughout  the  course  of 
,  the  Ion"  war  (“  Yewen  Mezulah,  p.  23). 

1  From  Podolia  the  bands  of  rebels  penetrated  into 
<  Volhynia.  Here  the  carnage  continued  dui  mg  e 

-  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1648.  About  10,000 
f  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Cossacks  or  taken  captu  e 
by  the  Tatars  at  Polonnoye.  The  cabalist  Samson 
.  of  Ostropol,  who  had  been  revered  by  the  populace 
i-  with  300P pious  inhabitants,  was  put  to  death  m  the 
s  synan-ovue.  Similar  massacres  took  place  in  Zaslavl, 
,  ostroo-  Starokonstantinov,  Bar,  Narol  Kvemenetz, 

mid  other  towns  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Polish  troops, 
e  especially  those  under  Jeremiah  Wishnevetzki,  sub 
r  clued  the  Cossacks  here  and  there,  but  they  wei 

a  unable  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  In  Sept.,  1648, 
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the  forces  of  Chmielnicki  had  advanced  to  the  very 
walls  of  Lemberg,  which  was  subjected  to  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siege.  Having  reduced  the  inhabitants  by 
starvation,  the  Cossacks  withdrew  upon  receiving 
from  the  city  an  enormous  ransom,  a  considerable 
share  of  which  was  paid  b3rthe  Jews  (Caro,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Lemberg,”  pp.  51-64).  From  Lem¬ 
berg,  Chmielnicki  with  his  hordes  turned  to  Za- 
moscz  and  Lublin,  even  approaching  Warsaw, 
where  the  election  of  the  king  was  in  progress. 
The  choice  fell  upon  the  primate  of  Gnesen,  Car¬ 
dinal  John  Casimir  (1648-68),  brother  of  King  Lad- 
islaus  IV. 

The  new  king  at  once  entered  into  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Chmielnicki,  but  owing  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  Cossacks  no  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1649.  In  the  course  of  it  many  more 
Jewish  communities  were  desolated.  After  a  series 
of  battles  unfavorable  to  the  Poles  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Zborowo,  between  John  Casimir 

a.n<3.  Clanaieknickci.  In  tliis  treatv  tliere  was  a.  clause 

forbidding  the  Jews  to  live  in  the  Ukraine;  that  is, 
in  the  waywodeship  of  Chernigov,  Poltava,  Kiev, 
and  part  of  Podolia  (Aug.,  1649). 

After  eighteen  months  of  torture  and  hardship  the 
Jews  could  once  more  breathe  freely.  To  all  who 
had  entered  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  under  threat 
of  death,  the  king  gave  permission  to 
Interval  return  to  their  former  faith.  Jewish 
of  Peace,  women  who  had  been  forcibly  baptized 
fled  in  numbers  from  the  Cossack  hus¬ 
bands  who  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  returned 
to  their  families.  The  Council  of  Four  Lands,  at 
its  session  in  the  winter  of  1650,  worked  out  a 
long  series  of  measures  intended  to  restore  order  in 
the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Jews.  The  20th  of  i 
Nisan,  the  day  of  the  Nemirov  massacre,  was  the 
day  previously  set  apart  as  a  fast-day  in  memory  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  now  made  a 
day  of  mourning  for  the  victims  of  the  Cossack  re¬ 
bellion  as  well.  The  prominent  rabbis  of  the  time 
composed  man}^  elegies  and  prayers,  which  were 
recited  in  the  synagogues  on  every  anniversary  of 
the  fatal  day. 

But  the  Jews  were  not  to  rest  for  a  long  time. 
The  treaty  of  Zborowo  was  satisfactory  neither  to 
the  Polish  government  nor  to  the  Cossacks,  and  in 
1651  war  again  broke  out.  This  time  the  Poles 
gained  the  advantage  over  Chmielnicki’s  forces,  and 
the  campaign  ended  with  a  treaty  advantageous  to 
the  Poles.  Under  the  treaty  of  Byelaya  Tzerkov 
(Sept.,  1651),  many  of  the  Cossacks’  claims  were  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
Ukraine  was  restored. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  agitation  among  the 
Cossacks  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ukrainians  wTas 
renewed.  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  opened 
Alliance  negotiations  with  Czar  Alexis  wi th  the 
with.  view  of  transferring  Cossack- Ukraine, 

Russia.  under  the  name  of  “Malorossia”  (Lit¬ 
tle  Pussia),  to  the  .Muscovite  realm. 
These  negotiations  were  successful  in  1654.  In  the 
same  year  the  Russian  troops  penetrated  into  White 
Russia  and  Lithuania  and  began  a  war  with  Poland. 
During  this  war,  which  lasted  two  years  (1654-56), 


the  Jews  of  White  Russia  and  Lithuania  underwent 
much  suffering.  The  seizure  of  many  cities  by  the 
united  Cossack -Muscovite  army  was  accompanied 
by  the  extermination  or  exile  of  the  Jews."  When 
the  city  of  Moliilev  on  the  Dnieper  surrendered  to 
the  Muscovite  forces,  Alexis,  as  requested  by  the 
local  Russian  inhabitants,  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  their  houses  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  magistrates  and  other  Russian 
officials.  The  Jews,  however,  trusting  that  the 
military  disturbances  would  soon  cease,  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  leave  Moliilev ;  and  for  this  they  paid  a 
heavy  penalty.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1655 
the  commander  of  the  Russian  garrison  at  Moliilev, 
Colonel  Poklonski,  learned  that  the  Polish  army, 
under  Radziwill,  was  marching  on  the  city.  Fear¬ 
ing  that  the  Jews  might  unite  with  the  advancing 
enemy,  Poklonski  ordered  them  to  leave  the  city, 
promising  them  an  escort  as  Polish  subjects  to  Rad- 
zi will’s  camp.  No  sooner  were  the  Jews,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  belongings,  outside  the  walls, 

tlian  tlie  Russian,  soldiers,  acting-  upon  Poklonski’s 

orders,  fell  upon  them,  killed  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  appropriated  their  possessions. 

At  Vitebsk  the  Jews  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  city  against  the  besieging  Musco¬ 
vites.  For  this  the  enemy  took  ample  revenge,  the 
Jews  being  either  forcibly  baptized  or  sent  into 
exile  to  Pskov,  Novgorod,  and  Kazan.  The  Jews 
in  the  community  of  Wilna  also  suffered  in  the  sack 
of  that  city  by  the  Muscovite-Cossack  forces  in  Aug. , 
1655.  Most  of  the  Wilna  Jews,  how- 
Massacres  ever,  found  safety  in  flight;  those 
in  Poland,  remaining  being  either  slain  or  ban¬ 
ished  by  order  of  the  czar.  It  was 
soon  the  turn  of  the  native  Polish  provinces  to  be¬ 
come  the  scene  of  war  and  invasion.  The  irruption 
of  Poland’s  third  enemy,  the  Swedes  (1655-58),  under 
Charles  Gustavus,  brought  carnage  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  country.  The  greater  portion  of  Little 
and  Great  Poland  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  and  King  John  Casimir  had  to  flee.  At  the 
hands  of  the  Swedish  invaders  Jews  suffered  equally 
with  Christians;  but  they  often  found  themselves 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  The  Polish 
leader,  Czarniecki,  while  escaping  from  the  Swedes, 
devastated  all  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
but  manifested  exceptional  harshness  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews.  The  Polish  auxiliary  bands 
were  equally  severe  in  their  treatment  of  the  Jews 
and  other  non-Catholics. 

The  horrors  of  the  war  were  brought  to  a  climax 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Poland.  The  Jews 
in  the  provinces  of  Cracow,  Posen,  Kalish,  Piofcr- 
kov,  and  Lublin  perished  in  large  numbers,  both  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  by  disease.  Only-  after 
1658  did  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  war  begin 
to  subside.  According  to  the  chronicles,  the  number 
of  Jews  who  perished  during  this  time  (1648-5S)  ex¬ 
ceeded  half  a  million.  Over  three  hundred  Jewish 
communities  (740,  according  to  the  unreliable  Sam¬ 
uel  Phoebus  in  “  Tit  lia-Yawen  ”)  were  massacred  and 
sacked.  Approximately  only  one-tentli  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  population  remained  in  Polish  Ukraine,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia.  The  remainder  had  either  perished 
or  had  emigrated  into  Lithuania,  Poland  proper,  and 
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the  states  of  western  Europe.  Jewish  fugitives 
from  Poland,  and  captives  ransomed  from  Tatar 
bondage,  could  at  that  time  be  met  with  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  which  out¬ 
breaks  occurred  during  the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks 
(1648-58): 


Alexandria  (Volhynia) 
Alexandrovka  (Podolia) 
Arliat 

Bagrinovtzy  (Podolia) 

Bar 

Bazhin 

Berestecliko  (Volhynia) 
Berezino  (Minsk) 

Berezovka  (Poltava) 
Berezovka  (Volhynia) 
Bersliad 

Bieleza  (Galicia) 

Bielgoria  (Poland) 

Borisovka  (Poltava) 

Borispol  (Poltava) 

Bozovka 

Bragin 

Bratzlav  (Podolia) 
Bratzlavshchina  (Podolia) 
Brest-Litovsk 
Brezna  (Poland) 

Breznitza  (Poland) 

Brody 

Buchach  (Podolia) 

Busk  (Galicia) 

Byelaya  Tzerkov 
Byeltzy 

Byely  (see  Kostomarov, 
iii.  154) 

Byely-Kamen 

Bykhov 

Chernigov 

Chigirin 

Chirikov 

Chudnov  (Volhynia) 

Derazhnya 

Drogohuzh 

Druya 

Dubno 

Dubovaya  Volost  (see  Kosto¬ 
marov,  ii.  402) 

Dubrovna 

Fastov  or  Khvastov  (Kiev) 
Galich  (Galicia) 

Gora  (White  Russia) 

Goria  (Poland) 

Grodno 

Grubeschov  (Lublin) 

Gushcha  (Volhynia) 

Gusyatin  (Podolia) 

Homel 

Hrubieszow  or  Rubieszow 
(Lublin) 

Husan 

Ivanovich 

Ivnihrod 

Kamenetz-Podolsk 


Kanev 

Kiev 

Kishinev 

Kievan 

Kobrin  (Minsk) 

Kobrin  (Volhynia) 

Kolki,  Volhynia 
Komomo  (Galicia) 

Konotop 

Kopys 

Koretz 

Korsun 

Kovel 

Kovno 

Krainepole 

Krasuik  (Lublin) 

Krasnobrod  (Poland) 

Krasny 

Kremenetz 

Krichev 

Kuuitza 

Ladyzhin 

Latischan 

Lemberg 

Lesla 

Leticliev  (Podolia) 

Lobemla 

Lokbvitza  (Poltava) 

Loyev  (Kostomarov  ii.  186) 
Lublin 

Lubny  (Poltava) 

Lubsentz 

Luntschitz 

Luzk 

Lyubartovo  or  Lyubar  (Vol- 
hynia) 

Lyubom  (Volhynia) 
Makhnovka  (Kiev) 
Medzhibozh  (Podolia) 
Mezhiricli  (Great) 

Mezhirich  (Little) 

Minsk 

Miropol  (Volhynia)— See  Po- 
lonnoye 

Mohilev  (Podolia) 

Mozyr  (Minsk) 

Mstislavl 

Murakliva  (Podolia) 

Narol  (Volhynia) 

Nemirov 

Neve! 

Novopole  (Poland) 

Novozlnnir 

Olyka 

Opta 

Orsha 

Ostrog  (Volhynia) 


Pereyaslav 

Pinczow 

Pinsk 

Piotrkov 

Piryatin 

Pkut 

Podgayetz  ( G  alicia) 
Pogrebishche  (Kiev) 
Polonnoye  (Volhynia) 

Polotzk 

Pomorany  (Galicia) 

Posen 

Priluki  (Kiev) 

Prolikowitz 
Propoisk  (Mohilev) 

Przemysl  (Galicia) 

Rogschany 

Roslavl 

Rovno 

Ryechitza 

Satanov 

Serpeisk 

Sharograd  or  Shargorod  (Po¬ 
dolia) 

Slutzk 

Sokol  (Volhynia) 

Starodub 

Starokonstantinov  (Volhynia) 

Stary  Bykhov 

Streiitz 

Szczebrszyn 

Taikury  (Volliynia) 


Tomascliev 
Tornograd  (Poland) 

Trilisy  (Kiev) 

Tuchin  (Volhynia) 

Tulcliin 

Turbino 

Uchanie  (Lublin) 

Ulanov  (Volhynia) 

Vankovtzy 
Verkhovka  (Podolia) 

Vinnitza 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir  (Volhynia) 

Wilna 

Wislocz  (Galicia) 

Wlodow 

Wresbna 

Yampol 

Yanuschov  (rodolia) 
Yaslovitza  (Podolia) 

Zabrazh 

Zamoscz  (Zamostye) 

Zaslavl  (Yolhynia) 

Zbaraz  (Galicia) 

Zborowo  (Galicia) 

Zhier  (Zgierz) 

Zlatowo 

Zlochev  (Polish,  Zloczow  [Ga¬ 
licia]) 

Zmiyev  (Kiev) 

Zotov 
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COSTA,  DA,  PEDIGREE  :  The  family  of  Da 
Costa  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Mendez 
da  Costa.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  an 
early  Mendes  called  himself  Mendez  da  Costa  (“  Men- 
des  of  the  Coast”).  The  arms  of  the  two  families  both 
in  England  and  in  Holland  are  practically  identical. 

Their  wide  connections  with  so  many  Marano  fami¬ 
lies — Bravo,  Bueno,  Dias,  Fernandez,  Gradis,  Jachia, 
Lopez,  Silva,  Suasso,  Pinto,  Mesquita,  Ricardo,  Bel¬ 
monte,  Capadose,  Ilenriques,  Aguilar,  Osorio,  Villa- 
Real,  Franco,  Quiro,  Paiba— the  large  families  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  alliances,  coupled  with  the  wide 
extent  of  their  migrations — make  the  Mendez  da 
Costa  pedigree  the  key  to  Sephardic  genealogies. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Da  Costa  family  in  the 
Netherlands  (pedigree  I.)  and  the  Holland  Mendes 
da  Costa  branch  (pedigree  II.)  follow  herewith: 


I. 


Mendes  da  Costa  of  the  Netherlands 


Abraham  da  Costa 

| 

Raphael  Mendes  da  C.  =  in  1769  Rachel  Mendes  da  Costa,  a  daughter  of  Moses 


Esther,  a  daughter  of  > 
Isaac  and  Esther  Cappadose  f 


1793  =  Jacob  Mendes  da  C.,  1774-1825 


Sarah  Mendes  da  Costa  =  Raphael  Jacob  Mendes  da  Costa  =  Nanette  Henriquez  de  Castro, 
i  I  b.  1812,  daughter  of  David 

j  I  and  Rachel  da  Costa 

3  children  8  children,  one  of  them, )  Esther  Henriquez  de  Castro,  b.  1857, 

Emanuel  Mendes  da  >•  =  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  Hen- 
Costa,  b.  1845  )  riquez  de  Castro 
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Cossacks 

Costa 


II. 

Da  Costas  of  Holland. 


Uriel  Acosta,  Abraham  Joseph 

1590-1047  (descendants  in  S.  America)  (from  him 

(see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  167)  descended) 

(no  issue) 


Daniel  da  Costa  =  Rebecca  Ricardo 
Isaac  da  Costa,  the  poet,  179S-1S60  =  Hannah  Belmonte 


|  I  I 

Abraham  da  C.  =  Emilie  Jeannette  Sarah  des  Bordes  Rebecca  da  C.,  =  Christian  William  Francisca  da  C.,  =  William 
I  b.  1832  Justin  Raman  d.  1882  liaman 


Isaac  da  C.  Abraham  da  C.  Dorothea  Catherine  Abraham  Isaac  William  da  Costa 
Beatrix  da  C.  Jacob  da  C. 


Tlie  English  branch  of  the  Mendez  da  Costas  is 
especially  noteworthy,  and  the  genealogy  for  the 
early  stages  was  compiled  by  an  eminent  member  of 
the  family,  Emanuel  Mendez  da  Costa,  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London.  He  traces  his  own  de¬ 
scent  back  to  two  Da  Costas  from  whom  he  was  de¬ 
scended  on  the  father’s  (pedigree  III.)  and  the 
mothers  (pedigree  IV.)  side  respectively.  The  two 
pedigrees  follow  on  page  290. 

The  last  inheritor  of  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
Da  Costa  appears  to  have  been  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams, 
who  left  £40,000  to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  with  the  re- 
quest  that  he  should  adopt  the  Da  Costa  arms. 

Bibliography  :  Gentleman Magazine ,  1812,  part  i., pp.21  et 
sco.;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  xii.  2 <1 ;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  en  cle  Vo  men,  Utrecht,  1876;  Picciotto,  Sketches  of 
Anglo-Jewish  History ;  Vorsterman  van  Oyen,  Stam-en  TV  a- 
penhoek  van  Ncdcrlandschc  Familicn ,  i.  164,  Groningen, 


COSTA,  ANDREA  MENDES  DA:  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganca,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  of  England ;  flourished  about  1665.  His 
position  at  court  was  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  Antonio  Mendes,  who  had  cured  Queen 
Catherine,  while  in  Portugal,  of  erysipelas.  The 
queen  had  persuaded  Antonio  and  his  brothers  to 
accompany  her  to  England,  where  they  all  be¬ 
came  members  of  her  household.  After  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  they  openly  proclaimed  themselves 
Jews.  Andrea  Mendes,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  is  said 
to  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  of  London,  and  frequently  influenced  Charles 
II.  on  their  behalf. 

Bibliography:  J.  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  His¬ 
tory,  p.  44;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles ,  p.  455;  Lindo, 
Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal ,  p.  350;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibl. 
Anglo- J  lid.  p.  138. 

j.  M.  Sel. 

COSTA,  ANTHONY  DA  (sometimes  known 
as  Moses  da  Costa  or  Antonio  da  Costa): 

An  opulent  Jewish  London  merchant  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  attained  the  position — unusual 
for  a  Jew  in  those  days  —  of  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  1727  he  brought  an  action 
against  the  Russia  Company,  which  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  membership  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
IV.— 19 


a  Jew.  The  attorney-general  decided  that  he  must 
be  admitted,  whereupon  the  company  petitioned 
Parliament  to  modify  the  former’s  charter  so  as  to 
give  it  the  right  of  refusal.  Anthony  also  figured, 
in  1786,  in  a  case  with  W.  Monmartel  relating  to  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

Anthony  was  the  son  of  Jacob  (Alvarez  or  Alvaro) 
da  Costa,  who  is  probably  the  Da  Costa  referred  to 
in  the  ” Tliurlow  Papers.”  Jacob  Alvarez  (or  Al¬ 
varo)  da  Costa  arrived  in  England  with  his  family  in 
1655.  He  married  Leonora  (Rachel)  Mendes,  sister 
of  Fernandez  (Fernando)  Mendes.  the  Marano 
physician  of  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal. 

Anthony  married  his  cousin  Catherine  Mendes, 
in  1698.  Catherine  was  born  in  Somerset  House,  and 
was  named  after  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganya, 
wife  of  Charles  II.,  who  graciously  consented  to 
stand  sponsor  to  her.  This  Catherine  da  Costa  is 
supposed  to  have  made,  in  1721,  the  water-color 
portrait  of  her  father  which  now  hangs  in  the  vestry 
of  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue.  Anthony  and  Cath¬ 
erine  da  Costa  had  a  daughter,  also  named  Cath¬ 
erine,  who  married  a  M.  Villareal,  becoming  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one.  She  figured  in  the  famous 
case  of  Da  Costa  i\  Villareal,  and  subsequently  in 
•that  of  Villareal  v.  Mellisb. 

Bibliography:  J.  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History , 
pp.  32,  89, 95, 103,  155 ;  Gaster,  History  of  the  Ancient  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  pp,  10,  97; 
Wolf,  Crypto-Jews  Under  the  Common  wealth ,  in  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  i.  55-SS:  Lucien  Wolf, 
Menasseh  hen  Israel's  Mission  to  Oliver  Cromwell ,  xiv„ 
xli.,  etc.;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibl.  Anglo-Jud.  pp.  95,  96; 
Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews ,  iv.  554. 

j.  I.  H. 

COSTA,  BENJAMIN  MENDEZ  DA:  Phi¬ 
lanthropist:  bora  in  1704;  died  in  England  1764. 
His  family  was  among  tlie  most  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  Da  Costa  himself 
was  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Hebrew  merchants 
of  his  day.  As  an  instance  of  his  philanthropy  he 
distributed,  during  his  lifetime,  £3,000  a  year  in 
charity  to  the  poor  of  all  creeds.  In  1762,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Isaac  de  David  Levy,  he  endowed  a 
yeshibah.  bestowing  yearly  distributions  on  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  attended  it.  By  a  codicil  to  his  will  he 
desired  his  benefactions  to  be  continued  during  the 


Moses  or  Philip  Mendez  da  Costa  =  Lianor  Gutterez  da  Costa  Minha-Prima, 
came  to  London  1692,  d.  1739-40  daughter  of  Femao  Mendez-Gutterez 


Joshua  Mendez  =  Judith  Sarah  =  Francis  or  Daniel  Salvador 
da  Costa 
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lives  of  the  indigent  families  who  had  received  his 
bounty. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  His¬ 
tory ,  pp.  89,  95,  155. 

*J.  G\  L. 

COSTA,  EMANUEL  MENDEZ  DA:  Libra¬ 
rian  and  fellow  of  the  Loyal  Society  of  London, 
scientific  writer,  and  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  of  London;  born  in  1717;  died  in  1791.  He 
was  a  son  of  Abraham  Mendez  da  Costa,  who  had 
come  from  Normandy  to  reside  in  England  about 
1696,  and  in  1702  had  married  Esther  da  Costa,  his 
first  cousin.  Emanuel  Mendez  da  Costa  was  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  botanist,  naturalist,  philosopher,  and 
collector  of  anecdotes  of  literati  and  of  valuable 
notes  and  MSS.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Aurelian  Society  Feb.  7,  1739,  and  in  1746  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Gentleman’s  Society  at 
Spalding,  and  maintained  a  regular  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Green,  the  secretary  of  that  organization. 
On  Nov.  26,  1747,  Da  Costa  was  elected  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  later  its  librarian, 
after  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Botanic 
Society  in  Florence.  His  publications  were:  “A 
Natural  History  of  Fossils”  (at  the  time  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  the  author  was  esteemed  the  greatest  master 
of  the  subject  in  England) ;  “Elements  of  Conchol- 
ogy,  or  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Shells,”  1776;  and  “British  Conchology,”  1778.  He 
also  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  the 
“Philosophical  Transactions”  and  other  scientific 
publications.  It  was  in  his  library  that  the  list  of 
the  original  Jewish  settlers  in  England  was  found. 
His  collection  of  printed  books,  manuscripts,  en¬ 
gravings,  and  drawings  of  natural  history  was  sold 
by  public  auction  after  his  death. 

Bibliography  :  Nichols,  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations ,  ii.  292, 
iii.  233 ;  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  lxxxii.  21 ;  J.  Picciotto, 
Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History,  p.  95. 

J.  G.  L. 

COSTA,  ISAAC  DA:  Dutch  poet;  born  Jan. 
14.  179S,  at  Amsterdam ;  died  there  April  28,  1860. 
His  father,  Daniel  da  Costa,  a  relative  of  Uriel 
Acosta,  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam;  his  mother,  Rebecca  Ricardo,  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  English  political  economist 
David  Ricardo.  Daniel  da  Costa,  soon  recognizing 
his  son’s  love  for  study,  destined  him  for  the  bar,  and 
sent  him  to  the  Latin  school  from  1806  to  1811. 
Here  Isaac  wrote  his  first  verses.  Through  his 
Hebrew  teacher,  the  mathematician  and  Hebraist 
Moses  Lemans,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
Dutch  poet  Bilderdijk,  who,  at  the  request  of 
Isaac’s  father,  agreed  to  supervise  the  boy’s  further 
education.  Bilderdijk  taught  him  Roman  law,  and 
a  familiar  intercourse  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  afterward  developed  into  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship. 

In  1817  Da  Costa  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  again 
saw  much  of  Bilderdijk.  He  there  took  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  law  in  1818,  and  as  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  June  21,  1821.  Three  weeks  later  he  married 
his  cousin,  Hannah  Belmonte,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  Christian  institution ;  and  soon  after,  at 
the  instance  of  Bilderdijk,  he  was  baptized  with  her 
at  Leyden.  At  that  time  he  was  already  well  known 


as  a  poet.  After  Biklerdijk’s  death  Da  Costa  was 
generally  recognized  as  his  successor  among  Dutch 
poets.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  religious 
views  of  his  friend,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Orthodox  Reformed  party,  and  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  a  teacher  and  a  director  of  the  sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Independent  Scotch  Church.  However 
severely  his  religious  views  and  efforts  be  censured, 
his  character,  no  less  than  his  genius,  was  respected 
by  his  contemporaries.  Although  he  wrote  much 
on  missionary  matters,  he  is  distinguished  from 
many  other  converts  in  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  felt  only  reverence  and  love  for  his  former  core¬ 
ligionists,  was  deeply  interested  in  their  past  his¬ 
tory,  and  often  took  their  part. 

Aside  from  his  fifty-three  longer  and  shorter 
poems.  Da  Costa  wrote  largety  on  theological  sub¬ 
jects.  He  also  wrote  “Israel  en  de  Yolken  ”  (2d  ed., 
Haarlem,  1848-49),  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Church.  The  third  volume,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews,  is 
especially  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  mass  of  new 
material  used.  The  work  was  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  under  the  title  “Israel  and  the  Gentiles^ 
by  Ward  Kennedy  (London,  1850),  and  into  German 
by  “A  Friend  of  God’s  Word”  (Miss  Thumb), 
published  by  K.  Mann  (Frankfort  -  on  -  the- Main, 
1855). 

I  Da  Costa’s  two  papers,  “  The  Jews  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  ”  and  “The  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  Netherlands,”  which  appeared  in  1886  in 
the  “Nedersche  Stemmen  over  Godsdienst-,  Staat- 
Gescliied-  en  Letterkunde,”  may  be  considered  as 
preliminary  to  the  history.  Of  interest  also  are  his 
works  on  the  Yon  Schoonenberg  (Belmonte)  family 
(“Jahrb.  fur  Holland,”  1851)  and  on  “The  Noble 
Families  Among  the  Jews”  (“ Navorscher, ”  1857, 
pp.  210  et  seq.,  269  et  seq. ;  185S,  pp.  71  et  seq. ;  1859, 
pp.  110  et  seq.,  174  seq.,  242  et  seq.).  Da  Costa 
possessed  a  valuable  library  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Hebrew  man¬ 
uscripts,  as  well  as  rare  prints  from  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  Jewish  literature.  It  was  sold  at  public 
auction  a  year  after  his  death.  A  catalogue  of  the 
library,  compiled  by  M.  Roest,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1861. 

Bibliography  :  H.  J.  Koenen.  Geschiedenis  dev  Joden  in 
Nederland ,  pp.  25  et  seq.;  Unsere  Zcit .  Jahrb.  iv.  399; 
Steinsclmeider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  iii.  114  et  seq. 
s.  M.  K. 

COSTA,  ISRAELE  DI  EMANUELE  :  Italian 
rabbi;  born  1S19 ;  died  1897.  He  succeeded  Abraham 
Baruch  Piperno  as  rabbi  of  Leghorn  in  1864.  Of  his 
works  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  “Sefer  Bet 
ha-Zikkaron”  (Malizor  for  Rosli  ha-Shanah),  with 
annotations,  1869 ;  complete  Sephardic  Malizor,  with 
Italian  translation,  1S92;  The  Zohar,  in  square  He¬ 
brew  letters,  with  punctuation  and  vowel-signs,  Leg¬ 
horn,  1888;  “Mikweli  Yisrael”  (Hope  of  Israel),  one 
hundred  stories,  1851;  “Yashir  Yisrael  ”  (Let  Israel 
Sing),  1853;  “  ‘Arabim  be-Tokah”  (The  Willows  in 
Her  Midst),  1880;  “Ki  Na‘ar  Yisrael”  (For  Israel  Is 
a  Lad),  1890;  a  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  chil¬ 
dren,  several  times  reprinted;  a  Hebrew-Italian 
dictionary,  in  collaboration  with  the  rabbis  Funaro 
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and  Cabib,  1853;  various  remarks  on  the  validity  of 
the  celebrated  will  of  Caid  Nissim  Samama,  1877-78. 

Costa  was  a  Freemason,  and  reached  the  thirty- 
third  degree.  His  Italian  songs  are  very  popular 
among  the  youth  of  the  Jewish  schools. 

Bibliography:  S.  Colombo,  Alla  Mcnioria  del  Babb.  Isiael 
Cotta,  Leghorn,  1S9S.  ^  j 

COSTA,  JOSEPH  DA:  1.  Younger  brother  of 
Uriel  Acosta  or  da  Costa,  to  whom  Menasseii  ben 
Israel  dedicated  his  Spanish  edition  of  the  Hope 
of  Israel  ”  (1650);  lived  at  Amsterdam. 

2.  Relative  of  the  preceding;  wrote  “Tratado 
de  Cortesia  y  Politica  ”  (Amsterdam,  1726),  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Immanuel  de  Abraham  Curiel. 
g  M.  K. 

COSTA,  SIR  MICHAEL :  Musical  composer 
and  conductor;  born  at  Naples  of  a  Sepliaidic  fam¬ 
ily  Feb.  4,  1810;  died  in  Brighton  April  29,  1884. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  Pasquale  Costa,  his 
grandfather,  Tritto  Costa,  and  Zingarelli.  In  1829 
he  visited  England,  assisting  at  the  Birmingham 
musical  festival,  and  conducting  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theater  in  1831.  He  was  naturalized  as  a  British  | 
subject  in  1839.  Subsequently  he  conducted  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society  concerts  1846,  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  1847,  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
1849.  at  the  Handel  festivals  1857,  and  at  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Theater  in  1871.  Costa  was  knighted  at 
Windsor  April  14,  1868,  and  invested  with  the  Royal 
Order  of  Frederick  in  1869.  He  was  also  knight  of 
the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  and  knight  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Crown  in  Italy. 

Costa’s  works  include  the  operas  and  ballets 
“II  Delitto  Punito,”  1826;  “II  Sospetto  Funesto,” 
1827;  “II  Carcere  d’lldegonda,”  1828;  “Malvina,” 
1829;  “Malek  Adhel,”  1837;  “Don  Carlos,”  1844; 

“  Kenilworth, ”  1831 ;  “  Sir  Huon,  ”  1833 ;  and  “  Alma, 
1842 ;  and  the  oratorios  and  cantatas :  “  LTmmagine,  ” 
1815;  “La  Passione,”  1827;  “Eli,”  1855;  and  “Naa- 
mau,”  1864.  He  also  wrote  many  songs  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  compositions. 

Bibliography:  Times,  London,  April  30,  1884;  Grove,  Diet, 
or  Music  and  Musicia ns,  s.v. 

J.  L' 

COSTA,  SOLOMON  DA  :  Donor  of  Hebrew  li¬ 
brary  to  the  British  Museum;  flourished  about  1760. 
A  broker  by  profession,  he  acquired  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  much  of  which  was  distributed  in 
deeds  of  piety  and  beneficence  to  non-Jews,  as  well 
as  to  his  coreligionists.  He  was  also  able  to  render 
monetary  assistance  to  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  credit  with  them  ef¬ 
fected  at  times  national  good  services.  Among  these 
was  the  preservation  of  the  collection  of  Hebrew 
books  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  These  had  been  collected  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  had  fallen  to  Charles  II.  at  the  Res¬ 
toration.  They  lay  unnoticed  throughout  the  reign 
of  Charles,  and  this  neglect  continued  during  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  At  length  in 
Anne’s  reign  they  were  sold  to  a  bookseller,  from 
whom,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  en¬ 
tire  collection  was  purchased  by  Solomon  da  Costa, 


then  a  young  man,  and  desirous  of  knowledge,  who 
subsequent!}'  presented  it  to  the  Liitisli  Museum. 


Bibliography :  Thomas  Hollis,  Biography  of  Costa',  Jew. 
Clmm.  Dec.  2,1859;  Cat,  Anglo- Jew.  Hist.Exh,  Preface; 
Zeclner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mas. 


COSTA  RICA.  See  San  Juan. 

COSTER,  ABRAHAM:  Dutch  anti- Jewish 
preacher;  lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  *  He  wrote  “Ilistoire  der  Joden,”  a  history 
of  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion  to  the  author’s 
time  (Amsterdam,  165S).  In  this  history  he  desciibed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  fables  of  the  exiles, 
with  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  authorities  to 
prevent  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  from  building  a 
new  synagogue. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl,  Jud.  i.  189:  Koenen,  Gcschie - 
denis  der  Joden  in  Nederland,  pp.  28,  33o. 

-j  M.  Sel. 


COSTS  :  The  outlays  made  by  suitors  which  are 
incident  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  ques- 
tion  of  costs  is  a  twofold  one:  (1)  What  do  the 
several  officials  and  the  witnesses  receive?  and  (2) 
What,  if  anything,  does  the  successful  recover  from 
the  losing  party  ? 

1.  Among  the  officers  the  judge  or  judges  are 
foremost;  then  such  experts  and  referees  as  assist 
the  court  by  their  reports  (< e.g .,  the  appraisers  of 
land;  see  Appraisement);  next  the  clerks  who  take 
down  the  proceedings  or  make  out  judicial  wiitings, 
next  the  messengers  who  summon  the  defendant 
and  who  carry  out  the  judgment  by  seizure  of 
goods  and  lands;  and,  lastly,  the  witnesses. 

S  As  to  the  judges  and  witnesses  the  Mishnali(Bck. 
iv.  6)  lays  down  the  stem  rule :  “  One  who  takes  hire 
to  judge,  his  judgments  are  void:  he  who  testifies 
for  hire,  his  testimony  is  void.” 

Later  authorities  saw  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  judge  for  nothing,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  Ivet.  105a,  allowed  him  to  charge  for  loss  of 
time  ff  he  had  a  known  occupation;  but  the  mere 
claim  that  during  the  time  consumed  he  might  have 
secured  some  employment  did  not  entitle  him  to  any 
costs.  The  payment  of  a  judge’s  fee  was  shared  by 
the  two  parties  in  equal  parts  (compare  Bribery  ; 
Fees). 

The  clerk’s  fees  for  noting  the  proceedings  in  open 
court,  and  for  making  out  all  writings  in  which  both 
parties  join,  are  borne  by  both  parties  in  equal  shares 
(B.  B.  x.  4).  But  if  the  ban  has  been  pronounced 
against  the  defendant  for  refusing  to  appear,  and  he 
comes  in  to  clear  himself,  he  lias  to  pay,  before  the 
ban  is  removed,  the  fee  due  to  the  clerk  for  making 
out  the  instrument  (B.  K.  112b). 

The  messengers  are  of  course  paid  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  traveling  expenses.  In  the  Talmudical 
passage  relating  to  the  corrupt  practise  of  Samuel’s 
sons  of  enriching  their  underlings  (Shab.  56a),  the 
messenger  is  called  jrn  (“apparitor,”  lit.  a  synagogue 
official). 

2.  There  is  no  provision  for  awarding  to  the  win¬ 
ning  party  his  outlay  for  costs  against  the  loser, 
except  in  a  procedure  arising  after  Talmud  times, 
and  first  mentioned  by  x\lfasi :  namely,  that  of  For¬ 
eign  Attachment,  a  procedure  which  is  peculiar, 
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being-  due  to  the  necessities  of  t-lie  times  when  the 
Jews  had  become  wanderers  from  land  to  land. 

Bibliography:  Shulhcin  1 Arab ,  Hoshcn  Mishpat,  ix.  1-5* 
compare  the  authorities  quoted  in  Eisenstadt’s  Pithe 
TcshuJjah  to  this  passage. 

h.  G.  '  L.  N.  D. 

COSTUME. — In  Biblical  Times  :  The  general 
Hebrew  designation  for  “costume”  is  “beged,” ap¬ 
plied  indifferently  to  the  garments  of  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female.  Other  general  designations  are 
“ Mi,”  “lebush,”  “malbush,”  “ tilboshet,”  and  also 
“  kesut.”  An  exact  description  of  the  successive 
styles  of  costume  in  use  among  the  people  of  the 
Bible  is  impossible,  since  the  material  at  hand  is 
insufficient. 

The  earliest  garment  was  the  apron  around  the 
hips  or  loins  (“hagorah  ”  or  “ezor”),  made,  in  primi¬ 
tive  times,  of  the  skins  of  animals.  This  apron  de¬ 
veloped  in  course  of  time  into  the  undergarment 
(“  ketonet  ”  or  “  kuttonet  ”  =  xLT^v>  “  tunica”),  which 
was  worn  next  to  the  skin  (Gen.  ix.  21 ;  II  Sam.  vi. 
20),  and  taken  off  at  night  (Cant.  v.  3).  (See  Coat.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  “sedinim” 
=  mvMvec  (Judges  xiv.  12  et  seq . ;  Isa.  iii.  23;  Prov. 
xxxi.  24),  usually  designating  undergarments  of 
line  linen  worn  under  the  ketonet  (compare  the 
Assyrian  “  sudinnu  ”). 

In  ancient  times  undergarments  of  this  kind 
were  held  together  by  a  girdle,  made  of  linen  (Jer. 

xiii.  1),  leather  (II  Kings  i.  8),  or  gold 
Under-  (Dan.  x.  5),  and  called  “hagor”  or 
garments,  '‘ezor”  in  the  case  of  the  priests  (Ex. 

xxviii.  4  et  seq.),  or  “abnet”  (Isa. 
xxii.  21)  in  the  case  of  officials.  The  original 
dress  of  the  Israelites  changed  somewhat  under 
Syrian  and  Babylonian  influence.  On  Egyptian 
monuments  the  Syrians  are  clad  in  long,  tight-fitting 
upper  garments,  striped  in  blue  and  dark  red,  richly 
embroidered,  and  in  yellow  undergarments  with 
tight-fitting  sleeves,  and  tight  trousers  (compare 
Josh.  vii.  21).  Trousers,  which  are  now  worn  in 
the  East,  especially  by  women  (compare  “Zeit. 
Deutsch.  Pal  list.  Ver.”  iv.  62),  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  appointments  of  an  ordinary  wardrobe, 
but  the  priests  in  later  times  (compare  Ex.  xx.  26) 
wore  a  garment  resembling  modern  trousers  (“mik- 
luisim”  or  “miknasayim  ” ;  Ex.  xxviii.  42  et  seq., 
xxxix.  28;  Ezek.  xliv.  18). 

A  cloak  (“  me‘il  ”)  was  generally  worn  over  the  un- 
dei  garment  (I  bam.  ii.  19,  x  v.  27).  This,  like  the  me‘il 
of  the  high  priest,  may  have  reached  only  to  the 
knees,  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
a  long-sleeved  garment  made  of  a 
Cloak.  light  fabric,  probably  imported  from 
Syria.  Every  respectable  man  wore 
generally  the  upper  garment  (“simlah  ”)  over  the 
ketonet;  for  any  one  dressed  only  in  the  ketonet 
was  considered  naked  (“‘arom”;\l  Sam.  xix.  24; 
Amos  ii.  16;  Isa.  xx.  2;  Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7,  10). 
The  fellaheen  of  modern  Palestine  wear  the  “  ‘aba- 
}ah,  a  cloak  usually  black,  or  in  black  and  brown 
•stripes,  which  corresponds  to  the  (outer)  coat  of  the 
ancient  Israelites. 

1  be  abayali  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of 
woolen  cloth,  sewed  together  so  that  the  front  and  the 
two  openings  on  the  sides  for  the  arms  are  unstitched. 


Like  the  fellah  of  to-day,  so  the  poor  Israelite  of 
ancient  times  wrapped  himself  in  this  garment  at 
night  to  keep  warm  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  13). 
Deuteronomy  and  the  ordinances  for  the  priests  com¬ 
mand  that  tassels  (“gedilim,”  and  “zizit”)  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  corners  of  the  coat  (Deut.  xxii.  12; 
Num.  xv.  38  et  seq.);  and,  according  to  the  later  in¬ 
terpretation,  not  given  in  Deuteronomy,  these  tas¬ 
sels  were  to  serve  the  Israelites  as  a  perpetual  re¬ 
minder  to  keep  the  commands  of  Yirwn.  At  the 
breast  the  upper  garment  was  arranged  in  a  wide 
fold  (“  liek  ” ;  Ex.  iv.  6),  into  which  idlers  put  their 
hands  (Ps.  lxxiv.  11),  and  which  was  frequently 
used  as  a  pocket  (II  Kings  iv.  39;  Hag.  ii.  12). 
Since  the  upper  garment  was  in  the  way  when  worn 
at  work,  it  was  either  left  at  home  or  removed  by 
the  workman.  It  was  made  of  the  same 
Upper  materials  as  the  lower  one,  in  early 
Garments,  times  generally  of  wool,  in  Palestine 
of  flax  also ;  but  later  on  purple  stuff 
was  imported  from  Phenicia,  byssus  from  Egypt, 
and  artistic  weavings  and  embroideries  from  Baby¬ 
lonia  (Josh.  vii.  21;  Zeph.  i.  8).  The  nobles  often 
dressed  in  white  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  compare  the  garments 
of  the  priests),  but  it  is  probable  that  gorgeously 
colored  garments,  like  those  found  on  the  Syrian 
figures  in  Egyptian  monuments,  were  also  much 
used.  According  to  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Lev.  xix.  19,  gar¬ 
ments  woven  of  both  wool  and  linen  were  forbidden, 
probably  for  superstitious  reasons  (compare  Stadcs 
“  Zeitsclirift,”  xx.  36  et  seq. ;  see  Siia‘atnez). 

At  a  later  period  the  nobles  wore  over  the  upper 
garment,  or  in  place  of  it,  a  wide,  many-folded 
mantle  of  state  (“  adderet  ”  or  “  ma'atafah  ”)  made  of 
rich  material  (Isa.  iii.  22),  imported  from  Babylon 
(Josh.  vii.  21).  As  costty  garments  were  worn  only 
on  special  occasions  and  removed  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  they  were  called  “mahalazot”  (Isa,  iii.  22; 
Zecli.  iii.  4)  or  ** halifot  ”  (Gen.  xlv.  22;  Judges  xiv. 
12  et  seq.).  This  was  especially  the  case  with  gar¬ 
ments  worn  during  the  service  in  the  Temple,  wlflch, 
having  come  close  to  the  divinity,  had  become! 
figuratively  speaking,  saturated  with  the  divine 
effluvium  and  could  easily  imperil  the  wearer.  Per¬ 
sons  of  higher  rank,  especially  the  princes,  had  a 
gieat  number  ot  these  festive  garments  (II  Kin°\s  x. 
22),  which  were  taken  care  of  by  a  special  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe  (compare  II  Kings  xxii.  14).  They  were 
not.  merely  for  personal  wear  "(Job  xxvii.  16),  but,  as 
in  the  East  to-day,  they  were  frequently  offered  as 
presents  (Gen.  xlv.  22;  I  Sam.  xviii.  4;  II  Kings  v.  r>). 

The  dress  of  women  corresponded  in  the  main  to 
that  of  the  men.  They  also  wore  the  ketonet  and 
simlah.  According  to  Deut.  xxii.  5, 
Women’s  however,  there  must  have  been  some 
Dress.  difference.  The  garments  of  the 
women  were  probably  longer  (com¬ 
pare  Nahum  iii.  o;  Jer.  xiii.  22.  26:  Isa,  "xl vii.  2), 
provided  with  sleeves  (II  Sam.  xiii.  19),  and  wider 
than  t  hose  of  the  men,  and  therefore  better  adapted 
to  conceal  the  figure  (compare  “Zeit.  Deutseh. 
Palast.  \er.”  iv.  60).  The  dress  of  noblewomen  was 
distinguished  for  its  luxury  and  ornaments  (compare 
Isa.  iii.  16  et  seq. ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10  et  seq.),  and  was 
even  scented  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8;  Cant,  iv. 
11:  compare  especially  the  catalogue  in  Isa.  iii.  16 
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et  sea.).  The  luxury  iu  dress  displayed  by  women 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day  suggests  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  similarly  luxurious  habits  ou  the  part  of  then- 
sisters  of  former  times.  Niebuhr  saw  women  ap¬ 
pear  in  eight  or  ten  different  dresses  during  one 
evening.  Sandals  ("  na'alayim  ”)  of  leather,  fastened 
with  a  strap  (“serok”;  Gen.  xiv.  23),  were  generally 
worn  to  protect  the  feet  in  summer  against  the  burn¬ 
ing  sand,  and  in  winter  against  the  damp  ground ; 
but  they  were  worn  neither  in  the  house  nor  in  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15).  Otherwise,  how¬ 
ever  to  walk  about  without  sandals  was  a  sign  of 
great  poverty  (Dent.  xxv.  19)  or  of  deep  mourning 
(II  Sam.  xv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

Neither  the  monuments  nor  the  written  docu¬ 
ments  of  Biblical  times  give  any  information  of 
value  concerning  head-gear.  On  the  marble  relief  of 
Sennacherib  the  Israelites  appear  uncovered;  and 
while  on  the  Shalmaneser  stele  Jehu’s  ambassadors 
have  head-coverings,  these  are  evidently  patterned 
after  the  Assyrian  fashion.  Only  one  passage  of 
the  older  literature  (I  Kings  xx.  81)  makes  mention 
of  “  habalim  57  that  are  wound  around  the  head ;  these 
recall  the  Syrians  on  Egyptian  monuments,  who 
appear  with  a  rope  coiled  around  their  long,  flowing 
hair,  as  is  still  the  custom  here  and 

Head-  there  in  Arabia.  This  custom,  prob- 
Covering*.  ably  a  very  ancient  one,  did  not  long 
obtain,  since  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  the  sun.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  even  the  ancient  Hebrew’s  had  a  style  of  head¬ 
covering  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  This  consists  of 
a  square  wroolen  cloth  (“  katliyyali  ’  folded  triangu¬ 
larly,  and  laid  upon  the  head,  overudhch  one  corner 
depends  to  protect  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  the 
two  side  corners  are  crossed  under  the  chin  and  also 
han g  down  the  back.  A  heavy  woolen  cord  (“  Akal  ”) 
hoicks  the  cloth  firmly  on  the  head.  In  later  times 
both  men  and  women  wore  a  covering  more  closely 
resembling  the  turban  of  the  modern  fellaheen  of 
Palestine. 

The  cap  (takiyyah),  often  the  only  head-covering 
worn  by  boys,  is  generally  made  of  tw-o  or  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cotton  cloth,  intended  to  protect  the  rest  of 
the  head-covering  against  perspiration ;  over  this  are 
placed  one,  and  often  two,  felt  caps  (i;  lubbadah”),and 
then  the  Turkish  national  head-covering  (“  tarbusli”) ; 
finally  a  fringed  cloth  of  unbleached  cotton,  a  colored 
figured  mandil,  a  yellow-  and  red  striped  kafliy yah, 
a  black  cashmere  shawl,  a  piece  of  white  muslin, 
or  a  green  cloth  is  wTound  around  this.  This  style 
of  head-covering  not  only  protects  against  the  sun, 
but  is  also  an  admirable  pillow-,  and  serves  as  a  re¬ 
pository  for  valuable  documents  (compare  “Zeit. 
Deutscii.  Palast.  Yer.”  iv.  57  etseq.).  The  use  of  a 
similar  head-covering  among  the  Hebrew’s  seems  to 
ho  indicated  by  the  noun  “  zanif  ”  (from  the  verb  “  za- 
mxf  Job  xxix.  14;  Isa.  iii.  23),  as  well  as  by  the 
verb  “  habash, 77  applied  to  the  act  of  arranging  the 
“  zanif  77 ;  for  the  verb  “  habash 77  means  literally  “  to 
wind  around,77  and  the  verb  “zanaf  ”  similarly  sig¬ 
nifies  “to  wind  into  a  ball.”  It  is  possible  that  the 
various  classes  gradually  came  to  use  different  forms 
of  the  turban. 

Since  the  ancient  Hebrews  evidently  knew-  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  strict  separation  of  men  and  women  cus¬ 


tomary  among  the  Moslems,  the  women  wore  veils 
only  on  certain  occasions,  as  on  the  wedding-day 
"  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  22  etseq.).  Later 

Veils.  on,  veils  and  gauze  garments,  adopted 
from  other  nations,  apparently  came 
into  more  general  use  among  the  Israelites  (compare 
Isa.  iii.  16  etseq.).  The  most  common  term  for  “  veil 77 
is  “za'if  ”  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  while  “rc'alot”  (Isa.  iii. 
19)  probably  designates  a  veil  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  of  wrliich,  adjusted  above  the  eyes,  wras 
throw’ll  backward  over  the  head  and  neck,  'while  the 
other,  adjusted  below  the  eyes,  hung  down  over 
the  breast.  It  does  not  follow’  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  83 
et  seq.  that  men  also  wore  veils. 


Bibliography:  W.  Nowack,  Lchrhuch  dev  Hebrqischen 
Archiiolocjic ;  Benzinger,  Arch, pp.  97  etseq.;  Weiss,  Aostam- 
Imnde ;  Brull,  TravMen  der  Judcn;  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Encuc.  Bibl.;  Biblical  World ,  1901. 


_ In  Post-Biblical  Times:  The  dress  indicated 

in  the  Talmud  does  not  differ  much  from  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Bible.  Rules  were  given  for  the  order 
in  which  the  different  articles  of  dress  were  removed 


Costume  of  German  Jews  of  the  Thirteenth  Ceutui}. 

(From  Her  rad  von  Landsperg,  “  Luftgarten.”) 


before  a  hath,  and  from  this  can  be  ascertained  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  ordinary  Israelite  of  the  time,  wdiicli  con¬ 
sisted,  iu  order  of  removal,  of  shoes,  liead-coveiing, 
mantle,  girdle,  shirt,  and  finally  a  vest  know-n  by  the 
Greek  name  “epikarsion”  (Derek  Erez  Kabbah  x.). 
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Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  terms  applied  to  ar¬ 
ticles  of  dress  were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  their  form  and  style 


German  Jew  of  the  Early  Sixteenth  Century. 

(After  Hans  Burgkmair.) 


were  Hellenic.  Thus  the  sagum,  or  armless  mantle 
of  the  laborer  (Kel.  xxix.  1) ;  the  dalmatic  of  the  lei¬ 
surely  classes  (Kil.  ix.  7) ;  the  sudarium,  or  hand¬ 
kerchief  (Shab.  iii.  3 ;  Sanli.  vi.  1 ;  compare  Luke 
xix.  SO) ;  the  pileum,  or  felt  hat  (Niddah  viii.  1) ;  and 
the  stola  (Yoma  vii.  1)  are  all  spoken  of  by  their 
Greek  names.  A  more  complete  enumeration  of 
clothing  in  Talmudic  times  is  given  in  Shab.  120a, 
in  which  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  clothes 
may  be  carried  out  of  a  burning  house  on  Sabbath, 
Rabbi  Jose  limiting  them  to  eighteen  of  the  more 
necessary  articles.  The  parallel  passage  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  gives  different  names,  which  fact 
points  to  a  difference  in  costume  between  Palestine 
and  Babylonia.  Most  of  these  names,  as  well  as 
those  in  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  4  and  in  Massek.  Zizit,  p.  22, 
are  of  Greek  origin,  and  indicate  the  extent  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  influence  on  Jewish  dress.  The  Jews  even  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Romans  the  superstitious  practise 
of  drawing  on  the  right  shoe  first  (Derek  Erez  R.  x. ; 

Shab.  61a),  though  previously  the  op- 
Hellenie  posite  custom  had  prevailed  among 
Influence,  them  (Yer.  Shab.  vi.  2).  The  pamula, 
a  round  cape  with  hood,  mentioned  in 
Yer.  Hag.  i.  8,  and  generally  used  by  day -laborers  to 
protect  their  tunics  from  rain  and  snow,  is  contrasted 
with  the  tallit  as  a  Japhetic  or  foreign  garment 
(Gen.  R.  xxxvi.). 


Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Jewish  dress  of  Palestine,  at  least  in  the  cities,  was 
adapted  in  a  large  measure  from  that  of  the  Romans; 
yet  at  times  conservatives  like  the  masters  of  the 
Law  kept  to  the  old  Palestinian  costume :  the  “  gol- 
lok,”  which  they  wore  under  the  tallit  (B.  B.  57b), 
is  specially  declared  to  be  like  the  so-called  “  coat 
of  many  colors  ”  of  Joseph  (Gen.  R.  lxxxiv.).  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  flowing  character  of  the  robes  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  male  and  female  dress,  so 
that  Rabbi  Judah  and  his  wife  were  able  to  man¬ 
age  with  one  street-robe  between  them.  The  stola, 
for  instance,  was  used  indiscriminately  by  men  and 
women.  It  was  a  long  mantle  of  finer  material 
than  the  tunic  or  shirt,  girdled  under  the  breast  and 
provided  with  a  stripe  of  a  different  color  and  some¬ 
times  embroidered  with  gold.  It  was  often  very 
expensive,  costing  occasionally  as  much  as  100  mi¬ 
nus  (Shab.  128a).  The  waistcoat,  or  epikarsion,  used 
by  both  men  and  women,  was  brought  round  under 
one  arm  and  then  knotted  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
other  (Niddah  48b ;  compare  Mik.  x.  4).  The  trou¬ 
sers  or  drawers  of  the  ordinary  Israelite  differed  from 
those  of  the  priests  of  earlier  times  only  by  being 
provided  with  openings  (Niddah  13b).  In  regard 
to  covering  for  head  and  feet  see  Hat  ;  Shoe. 

Mourners  as  well  as  excommunicated  persons 
(Yer.  R.  II.  i.  3)  wore  black,  as  did  those  accused  of 
adultery  (Sotali  7a) ;  but  shoes  were  not  to  be  black, 
because  the  wearing  of  black  shoes  was  a  distinct¬ 
ively  Gentile  practise  (Ta‘an.  22a).  White  was  used 
at  weddings  and  other  festivals,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  was  adopted  for  the  festival  of 

Color.  New -Year  (Yer.  R.  II.  i.  3);  for  spe¬ 
cial  apparel  as  a  sign  of  mourning  see 
Mourning,  and  for  the  use  of  crowns  on  festive 
occasions  see  Crowns.  Jewesses  did  not  wear  red, 


Jews  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

(From  the  Basel  il  Staininbueli,”  1612.) 


which  was  regarded  as  licentious  (Ber.  20a).  Jews 
were  cautioned  against  adopting  the  many-colored 
or  purple  garments  of  the  heathen,  or  their  wide 
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pantaloons  (Sifre,  81),  and  it  became  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  in  later  Jewish  law  that  one  should  not  fol¬ 
low  in  the  ways  of  the  heathen  or  use  costumes  pe- 


Costume  of  a  Jew  of  Swabia,  Early  Seventeenth  Century. 

(After  Daniel  Meisner,  “  Politica  Politiee,”  1700.) 


culiar  to  them  (Shullian  ‘ Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ah,  178,  1); 
and  though  this  was  interpreted  as  applying  only  to 
that  kind  of  Gentile  dress  which  was  associated  with 
some  specifically  religious  practise,  it  was  held  that, 
if  a  religious  principle  were  involved,  it  were  better 
to  face  martyrdom  than  to  change  even  the  style  of 
a  shoelace  (Sanli.  74b).  The  pious  were  particularly 
careful.  Moses  Sofer  in  his  ethical  will  says:  “Bo 
careful  of  changing  your  name,  language,  or  cos¬ 
tume,  which  God  forbid”  (“Leb  lia-Tbri,”  i.  85). 
Onl}r  one  exception  was  made  to  this  general  princi¬ 
ple:  those  who  were  “near  the  government ”  were 
allowed  and  even  recommended  to  wear  the  ordinary 
clothes  of  oil  ice  (Yoreli  De'ah,  178,  2).  There  is  no 
definite  proof  that  a  distinctively  Jewish  dress  was 
worn  during  the  Middle  Ages,  either  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe.  The  gaon  of  Bagdad  was  clothed  like  a 
king  (“  Travels  of  R.  Pethahiah,”  ed.  Beniscli,  p.  48). 
Pethahiah  himself  noticed  the  dilference  between  the 
costumes  of  Eastern  and  Western  Jews  ( Ic .  11),  the 
Persian  Jews  at  that  time  wearing  full  and  flowing 
outer  robes.  Considerable  elegance  was  displayed 
by  the  wealthier  classes.  Gold  embroidery  is  men¬ 
tioned  (Yer.  Yoma  vii.  8) ;  and  women  were  not  above 
using  false  hair  (‘Er.  7b),  and  false  teeth  made  of  gold 
or  silver  (Slieb.  64b);  the  hair  was  also  dyed  (B. 
B.  60b). 

Great  importance  was  attributed  to  dress:  “The 
glory  of  God  is  man,  the  glory  of  man  is  dress” 


(Derek  Erez  Zutax.);  dress  was  considered  of  even 
more  consequence  than  food  and  drink:  “Dear  upon 
you,  cheap  within  you”  (B.  B.  52a);  and  the  rule 
was  to  dress  according  to  your  means, 
Importance  but  to  eat  below  them  (Hul.  84b;  but 
of  Dress,  see  Gen.  R.  xx.).  The  scholar  espc- 

was  .  < -<  jiii  -to  dress  neatly  and 

respectably.  It  was  regarded  as  bringing  shame 
upon  scholarship  if  a  learned  person  went  out  with 
botched  shoes  or  darned  garments  (Shab.  114a).  A 
bride  was  given  a  year  to  prepare  the  trousseau 
(Ket.  57a),  and  a  man  was  obliged  to  give  his  wife 
each  year  one  hat,  one  belt,  three  pairs  of  shoes  (for 
the  three  feasts),  and  other  articles  of  dress,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  fifty  zuzim  (Ket.  64b).  While  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  costume,  as  shown 
by  the  names  of  garments,  there  was  an  equally 
marked  tendency  to  avoid  this,  probably  as  part  of  the 
general  principle  of  placing  a  fence  about  the  law. 

The  great  change  came  with  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1215,  which  instituted  the  Badge.  Innocent  III. 
in  the  preamble  to  the  law  enforcing  the  badge  com¬ 
plains  that  Jews  were  being  mistaken  for  Christians. 
From  this  time  onward  there  was  little  danger  of 
such  mistake.  The  tendency  among  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  was  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
Influence  of  tween  their  own  dress  and  that  of  their 
the  Badge,  neighbors.  In  particular,  black  be¬ 
came  the  favorite  color  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  (Berliner,  “  Aus  dem  In- 
nern  Leben,”  1st  cd.,  pp.  86-37).  Their  frequent  ex¬ 
pulsions  caused  them  to  carry  into  other  lands  the 
dress  of  their  native  places,  and  their  natural  conserv¬ 
atism  caused  them  to  retain  it.  The  Rabbis,  however, 
had  throughout  to  contend  with  the  innate  tendency 


An  English  Jew  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

(From  a  caricature  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.) 


of  the  Jewess  toward  luxury  and  display,  and  they 
passed  in  vain  many  Sumptuary  Laws. 

The  only  restriction  on  material  is  in  the  Biblical 
injunction  against  using  garments  “mingled  of  linen 
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and  woolen  ”  (Lev.  xix.  19;  see  Sha‘atnez).  Tlie 
leather  of  forbidden  animals  would  also  be  unsuit¬ 
able  for  Jewish  use.  Generally  speaking,  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  of  the  richest  kind  for  female  dress, 
but  was  chosen  more 
for  use  than  for  show 

in  -fclie  ease  of  tlie  men. 

Even  from  Talmudic 
times  it  was  usual  to 
reserve  a  better  suit 
of  clothes  for  the 
Sabbath.  Every  one 
should  have  two  suits, 
one  for  week-days  and 
one  for  Sabbath  (Yer. 
Peali  viii.  7),  and  where 
two  suits  are  unattain¬ 
able,  the  one  should  be 
differently  arranged  on 
Sabbath  (Sanli.  113a). 
It  is  quite  customary 
on  modern  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  to  carry  out  the 
Talmudic  precept. 

Regarding  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  Jews  in  earty 
Germany  there  are  a 
few  details  in  the 
sources  given  b}r  Ber¬ 
liner  in  “  Aus  deni  In- 
nern  Leben,”  2d  ed., 
pp.  62-65.  The “  Sacli- 
senspiegel”  speaks  of 
the  gray  coats  of  the 
Jews,  but  black  was 
generally  recommend¬ 
ed  (Benjamin  Ze’eb,  Re- 
sponsa,  No.  282), 
though  Jews  might 
wear  bright  colors  on 
journeys  or  in  times  of 
trouble  (“  Aggudah,  ” 
125b).  Similarly  fringes 
were  disliked  (Israel  Is- 
serlein,  Responsa,  No. 
296),  though  the 
“  kurse”  worn  by  brides, 
a  mantle  with  narrow 
sleeves,  was  trimmed  with  fur.  Both  sexes  wore 
long  garments.  The  Jew  wore  a  “  kappa  ”  reaching 
to  his  heels,  while  on  his  head  was  placed  a“mitra,” 
or  hood  (“Maharil,”  pp.  36,  82).  The  mantle  of  the 
Jewess,  however,  was  longer,  and  was  held  back  by 
a  brooch  called  a“nuschke”  (“Or  Zaru'a,”  ii.  39). 
The  best-known  garment  worn  by  the  German¬ 
speaking  Jews  was  the  white  “  sargenes,”  called  “  kit- 
tel  ”  in  the  Rhine  regions.  This  was  made  of  silk, 
often  embroidered,  and  flowed  ungirdled  to  the  feet 
(Menz,  Responsa,  No.  86).  It  was  worn  mainly 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals,  and  was  without  the 
right  armhole,  so  that  the  right  arm  could  not  pro¬ 
fane  the  Sabbath.  Later  on  it  was  used  as  a  shroud, 
but  the  earliest  notice  of  this  refers  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Griinbaum  (“Judisch- 
Deutsche  Chrestomathie,”  pp.  502-504)  derives  it 
from  “sarge,”  but  Berliner  (l.c>  p.  132)  from  the  Old 


Iligli  German  “sarroc,”  or  shirt.  For  garments  for 
the  dead  see  Shroud. 

The  pupils  of  Isserlein  describe  him  as  wearing 
a  “  geriffelte,  ”  a  fur-lined  mantle  like  that  worn  by 
women,  with  ruffles  round  the  neck  (Responsa,  No. 
297) ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  state  that  only  the 

o  1  <1  o i-  rabbis  i n  A^usti-ia.  wore  it.  Sebastian  Brant,  in 

his  Aarrenscliirr, 77  describes  a  particular^  popular 
fringeri  mantle  of  his  time  as  “  Judisch  syt  ”  (Gude- 
mann,  “Erziehungswesen  in  Deutschland,”  Vienna, 
1888,  p.  274). 

For  information  concerning  the  actual  dress  used 
by  Jews  in  medieval  and  modern  times,  the  portraits 
and  caricatures  of  Jews  found  in  manuscripts  and 
books  must  be  examined.  These  are  rarely  of  Jew¬ 
ish  origin  except  in  the  case  of  the  illuminated  Hag- 


Costume  of  a  Jew  of  Algiers. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


gadot,  and  in  these  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  illustrations  represent  specifically  Jewish 
dress.  In  an  early  fourteenth-century  Spanish  man¬ 
uscript  Haggadah  the  tunics  of  the  men  come  to  a 


(After  a  photograph.) 
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point  in  front,  while  the  women  wear  an  outer  mantle 
without  sleeves  which  passes  over  the  head,  leaving 
the  breast  bare.  The  hat  is  large,  and  is  worn  toward 
one  side  of  the  head,  with  the  back  bent  up  and  the 
front  flat  (Brit.  Museum,  Add.  MS.  27,210).  In  an 
Italian  Ilaggadah  dated  1269  the  women  wear  tiglit- 
fltting  low  dresses  and  have  their  hair  fastened  in 
nets  and  caps  (ib.  Add.  MS.  26,957).  The  chief 
characteristic  which  will  be  observed  in  the  first  row 
of  costumes  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  plate  is  the 
length  of  the  outer  robe, 
which,  except  in  the  case 
of  No.  12,  a  Swiss  Jew 
of  the  fifteenth  century, 
comes  down  to  the  feet. 
This  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  during  the 
three  centuries  indica¬ 
ted  were  debarred  from 
handicrafts.  A  peculi¬ 
arity  that  is  particularly 
to  be  observed  in  the 
costume  is  that  it  exactly 
resembles  that  of  the 
sedentary  monk.  The 
sole  exception  to  the  rule 
of  the  long  outer  robe  is 
found  in  a  representa¬ 
tion  (see  illustration,  p. 
296)  of  a  Jew  of  Swabia 
early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  figured  in  Meis- 
ner's  “  Politica  Politice,  ” 
whereas  the  Italian  Jew 
(No.  5)  in  the  plate  is 
more  prepared  for  out¬ 
door  and  a  traveling  life. 

Witli  tlie  Renaissance  a 
new  principle  seems  to  have  come  into  play :  the  Jews 
clung  more  tenaciously  to  their  usual  dress,  and  did 
not  follow  the  innovations  of  fashion ;  so  that  they 
became  distinguished  by  wearing  the 
Medieval  old-fashioned  costume  of  their  native 
Costumes,  country.  The  pictures  of  German 
Jews  and  Jewesses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  given  by  Hottenroth  (Nos.  13,  15)  do  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  ordinary  dress  of 
citizens  of  Worms,  Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort,  ex¬ 
cept  by  being  somewhat  old-fashioned.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Jew  and  Jewess  of  Fiirtli  (No.  18). 
Similar^,  the  costumes  of  Jews  of  Amsterdam  de¬ 
picted  in  Picart’s  “  Continues  Religieuses  ”  exactly 
resemble  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  Holland 
at  that  period. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  Jews  have  had  anything  corresponding 
to  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  Church — that  is, 
garments  exclusively  used  in  the  discharge  of  cer¬ 
tain  religious  functions.  Archeologists  endeavor  to 
prove  that  Christian  sacred  utensils 
Sacred  and  vestments  were  directly  derived 
Vestments,  from  the  Jews  (J.  W.  Legg,  “Inven¬ 
tories  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,” 
London,  1902,  Introduction),  but  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  historic  conditions.  Since  the  days  of  the 


Jewess  of  Brusa,  Turkey. 

(After  Racinet.) 


Temple  there  has  been  practically  no  priestly  caste 
among  Jews.  Every  layman  is  qualified  to  perform 
all  ecclesiastical  functions,  except  that  of  the  dukan. 
Consequently  there  was  no  need  for  special  vest¬ 
ments  either  within  or  without  the  synagogue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  injunction  (Dent.  xxii.  12)  to 
wear  fringes  led  to  the  use  of  the  Abba*  Kanfot  and 
the  Tallit.  Of  recent  years,  however,  and  in 
Western  countries,  it  has  become  customary  for  the 
Jewish  clergy  to  adopt  a  distinctive  garb.  In  the 
synagogue  a  velvet  biretta  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
usual  head-covering,  with  an  ordinary  academic 
gown,  over  which,  on  suitable  occasions,  the  tallit  is 
placed.  Outside  the  synagogue  there  is  a  tendency 
to  adopt  the  clerical  dress  of  each  country.  Thus 
the  chief  rabbi  of  England  wears  a  costume  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  dean  or  bishop  of  the  English 
Church,  while  a  rabbi  of  a  French  consistory  wears 
a  hat  with  curved  rims,  and  the  lace  bands,  the 
broad  sash,  and  surtout  of  a  French  parish  priest. 

In  the  East,  Jewesses  for  the  most  part  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  custom  of  wearing  veils,  though 
the  custom  was  by  no  means  so  rigorously  observed 
by  them  as  by  their  Mohammedan  sisters.  In  1697 
the  Jews  of  Metz  passed  a  law  ordering  all  their 
women  to  wear  veils  when  going  to  synagogue, 
except  on  Saturday  nights,  at  the  close  of  festivals, 
and  on  Purim.  See  Veil. 


French  ltahbi  in  Official  Garb. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


With  regard  to  those  modes  of  dressing  the  hair 
which  go  with  certain  costumes,  see  Beard  ;  Hair  ; 
Pe’ot;  Wig. 

In  Eastern  countries  both  law  and  custom  compel 
a  distinct  difference  in  costume  between  Jew  and 
Moslem,  which  difference  was  also  enforced  by  Jew¬ 
ish  law  (“Kehunnat  ‘Olam,”  p.  14).  Green  veils  are 
avoided  because  these  are  distinctive  of  descendants 
of  Mohammed.  In  Egypt,  Jews  were  obliged  to 
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•wear  yellow  turbans.  The  dress  of  an  Oriental 
Jew,  especially  when  on  his  travels,  is  described  at 
length  by  Ezra  Stiles  in  his  “  Diary  ”  (p.  362),  but 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  regard  his  description  as 
typical. 

Striped  clothing  is  one  of  the  striking  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Oriental  male  Jewish  dress.  This  seems 
against  the  medieval  principle  of  avoiding  party- 
colored  garments.  It  is  not  an  invariable  cus¬ 
tom,  but  is  fre- 
quent  enough 
to  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  J. 

A  contempo¬ 
rary  Jewess  of 
Algiers  wears  on 
her  head  a  “ta- 
krita  ”  (handker¬ 
chief),  is  dressed 
in  a  “bedenor” 

(gown  with  a 
bodice  trimmed 
with  lace)  and  a 
striped  vest  with 
long  sleeves 
coming  to  the 
w  a  i  s  t.  The 
“mosse”  (girdle) 
is  of  silk.  The 
native  Algerian 
J  e  w  w  c  a  r  s  a 
“  tarbush  ”  or  ob¬ 
long  turban  with 
silken  tassel,  a 
44  sadriyyali  ”  or 
vest  with  large 
sleeves,  and 
“sarwal”  or  pan¬ 
taloons  fastened 
by  a  “hizam” 

(girdle), all  being 
covered  by  a 
mantle,  a  bur- 
nus,  and  a  large 
silk  handker¬ 
chief,  the  tassels 
of  which  hang 
down  to  his  feet. 

At  an  earlier 
stage  the  Alge¬ 
rian  Jewess  wore 
a  tall  cone- 
shaped  hat  resembling  those  used  in  England  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (Jew.  Encyc.  i.  3S4;  see  also  plate, 
No.  21).  The  costume  of  Tunis  is  very  similar,  and 
was  described  by  Mordecai  Noah  as  follows  (“  Travels 
in  the  Barbary  States,”  p.  311,  New  York,  1819): 

“  The  Barbary  Jews  wear  a  blue  frock,  without  a  collar  or 
sleeves,  loose  linen  sleeves  being  substituted,  with  wide  drawers 
of  the  same  article,  no  stockings,  excepting  in  winter,  and 
black  slippers,  a  small  black  skull-cap  on  their  head,  which  is 
shaved,  and  around  which  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  is  bound ; 
they  are  permitted  to  wear  no  colors.  The  Italian  Jews  dress 
like  Christian  residents,  with  the  addition  of  a  haick,  or  bour- 
nouse,  thrown  over  their  heads.  The  Jewish  women,  like  the 
Turkish,  are  considered  as  an  inferior  race— they  are  fat  and 
awkward,  their  dress  consisting  of  a  petticoat  of  silk  of  two 
colors,  principally  yellow  and  purple,  around  which  is  thrown, 


in  several  folds,  a  thin  gauze  wrapper;  the  head  is  covered 
with  a  colored  silk  handkerchief;  those  who  are  single  have 
their  hair  plaited  in  two  or  three  rows,  to  the  end  of  which 
they  suspend  colored  ribands;  they  wear  no  stockings,  but 
slippers,  with  silver  cinctures  around  their  ankles;  and  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  their  hands,  nails,  and  eyebrows,  tinged  and 
colored  of  a  dark  brown,  from  the  juice  of  a  herb  called  henna. 
When  they  walk  they  unloosen  from  their  neck  a  piece  of  black 
crape,  with  which  they  cover  their  mouth  and  chin,  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  their  face  bare.” 

Whatever  the  costume,  in  almost  every  case  the 

outer  garment  is 
supported  by  a 
belt  or  girdle. 
This  has  Biblical 
authority,  and 
besides  enables 
the  ultra  pious  to 
carry  a  handker¬ 
chief  as  a  girdle 
on  Sabbath ;  on 
other  occasions 
the  handkerchief 
is  tucked  inside 
the  girdle,  as  is 
seen  in  a  curious 
caricature  of  an 
English  Jew  of 
the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  as  well- 
as  in  a  figure  af¬ 
ter  Hans  Burgk- 
mair  showing  a 
Jewish  pedler  of 
the  sixteenth 
century  wearing 
a  relatively  mod¬ 
ern  felt  hat  (see 
illustrations,  pp. 
295  and  296).  In 
the  eighteenth 
century  the  Jew 
generally  wore 
the  ordinary 
three  -  cornered 
hat  of  the  time, 
and  even  had  his 
hair  powdered 
(Aiye  ben  Hay- 
vim,  Besponsa, 
No.  6). 

In  Turkey  the 
costume  of  the 
Jews  was  mainly 
distinguished  by  the  black  turban,  but  the  outer  gar¬ 
ment  was  an  “ ‘antari,”  a  robe  opening  in  front,  of 
silk  or  figured  calico,  reaching  a  little 
Turkish,  below  the  knee  and  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  sash  passing  twice  round 
the  body ;  over  this  was  a  “  jubbali  ”  lined  with  cats’ 
fur.  Some  wore  the  “  bunnetali,  ”  or  conical  hat ;  some 
the  “meminali,”  a  cap  of  dark  cloth  round  which  a 
piece  of  silk  was  twisted  several  times  like  a  turban. 
The  modern  Turkish  Jew  adopts  mainly  European 
dress  with  a  fez.  An  especially  dignified  dress  is 
that  of  the  Jew  of  Salonica  (see  plate,  No.  24). 
His  ‘antari  is  covered  by  a  “  kundi,”  a  long,  showy, 
varicolored  mantle  lined  with  fur.  The  'antari 


Jews  of  Jerusalem. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 
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reaches  to  his  feet,  and  the  sleeves  are  longer  than 
that  of  the  jubbah,  under  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
“  salt-all  ”  or  cloth  fur-lined  vest.  The  Jews  of  Brusa 
wear  a  high  cap  of  pasteboard  covered  with  black 
material,  resembling  the  cylindrical  hats  worn  by 
Greek  priests.  Around  this  is  wound  a  piece  of 
light-colored  cotton  to  form  a  turban.  This  is  the  only 
distinction  between  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  dress 
in  Brusa.  The  Jewesses  there  have  a  house-dress 


Jews  of  Constantinople,  Eighteenth  Century,  Celebrating  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

(From  an  old  print.) 


and  a  street-dress.  At  home  she  wears  an  ‘antari, 
often  of  rich  silk,  open  in  front,  and  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  shawl;  and  a  sleeveless  “hyrka,”  or  vest, 
lined  with  fur  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  the  same. 
Her  head-dress  consists  of  an  enormous  “hotoz,” 
which  entirely  covers  her  hair.  This  is  covered  by 
a  “yashmak  ”  when  she  goes  out.  The  Jewesses  of 
Rhodes  also  have  a  distinctive  costume  consisting 
of  cotton  ‘antari  and  “chalwar”  (puffed  pantaloons 
of  cloth),  with  a  jubbah  of  silk  or  line  cloth,  which 
covers  all  but  the  slashed  sleeves  of  the  ‘antari.  As 
a  head-dress  she  wears  a ;4  takke  ”  (cotton  cap)  hidden 
by  two  handkerchiefs. 

The  Jewesses  of  Aleppo  are  distinguished  among 
all  the  women  of  the  East  for  displaying*  their  hair, 
which  is  twisted  into  a  spiral  arranged  high  upon 
the  head  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Their  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  a  silken  ‘antari  with  broad  red  and  yellow 
stripes,  shalwar  (pantaloons),  “mintan,”  vest  of  the 
same  material  as  the  ‘antari,  with  very  long  sleeves, 
hurka  of  plain  taffeta,  and  a  shawl  of  plain  silk  and 
cotton  used  as  a  girdle  and  tied  in  the  front.  They 
wear  soft  shoes  and  yellow  “pabujas.”  In  Jeru¬ 
salem  one  Jewess  has  been  described  as  wearing  a 
“  fistan  ”  (gown)  of  dark-green  satin  trimmed  with 
gold  embroidery  over  the  plaited  skirt,  the  hem  of 
which  is  also  trimmed  with  embroidery,  as  well  as 
the  long  open  sleeves  which  open  out  of  the  narrow 
sleeves  of  the  “  saltali,”  or  jacket  of  white  cashmere. 


The  hotoz  is  built  lip  from  a  large  number  of  figured 
“  yemeni  ”  and  twisted  one  above  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  melon ;  round  the  lower  edge  is  a  row  of 
gold  coins ;  a  small  veil  of  white  muslin  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  hotoz  and  is  gathered  round  the 
face.  M.  Fit. 

The  Jews  of  the  Caucasus  are  distinguished  mainly 
by  their  head-dress,  the  men  wearing  a  kind  of  busby, 
mushroom-shaped  and  made  of  fur,  while  the  Jew¬ 
ish  women  and  girls  cover  their  heads  with  a  hood 
attached  to  a  mantle  with  full  sleeves  (see  illustra¬ 
tion,  p.  301).  The  men  carry  weapons  freely,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  among  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  Cochin  are  in  no  way  distinguished 
in  their  dress  from  the  Hindus  of  their  district.  The 
black  Jews  wear  the  garb  of  day-laborers,  a  thin 
linen  jacket  and  a  long  robe,  the  former  being  re- 


Rabbi  of  the  Orient. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


moved  while  at  work.  The  white  Jews  wear  a  kind 
of  paletot,  and  under  tills  a  waistcoat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin;  both  classes  wear  a  cap  resembling  a 
smoking-cap.  In  earlier  times  the  men  used  to 
wear  the  gored  pantaloons  and  white  turbans  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  (see  plate,  No.  20). 

The  Hasidim  of  Galicia  tend  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  dress  as  well  as  in  customs;  besides  the  fur 
hat  and  the  old-fashioned  “  paletot  ”  reaching  to  th  " 
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ankles,  the  modem  Hasid  is  invariably  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  pair  of  white  socks  into  which  the 
trousers  are  tucked. 

A  number  of  superstitions  have  grown  up  about 
costume  among  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  though 
they  have  doubtless  copied  many  of 
Super-  them  from  their  neighbors.  For  every 
stitions.  new  garment  a  child  puts  on,  the  par¬ 
ents  give  a  small  sum  in  charity ;  and 
it  is  customary  to  dress  a  bridegroom,  as  soon  as  he 
is  betrothed,  in  entirely  new  clothes.  It  is  bad  for 
the  memory  to  put  off  or  on  two  garments  at  the 
same  time,  or  to  put  on  one  that  has  been  washed 
within  seven  days.  It  is  unlucky  to  put  on  a  gar¬ 
ment  upside  down  or  to 
catch  it  in  a  nail,  the  latter 
being  a  sure  sign  that  an 
enemy  is  pursuing  you.  It 
is  unlucky  for  two  persons 
to  dress  a  child  at  the  same 
time :  it  may  die  or  become 
sick.  If  you  are  mending 
your  dress  hold  a  part  of  it 
in  your  mouth,  or  it  will  tie 
up  your  memory. 

The  following  is  a  table  of 
illustrations  of  costumes  in 
the  first  four  volumes  of  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia: 

Volume  I.:  Aaron,  Son  of  the 
Devil,  page  8 ;  N.  M.  Adler,  198 ; 
Mauricio  colonists,  243 ;  Baron 
d1  Aguilar,  274;  Algerian  Jewess, 
384  ;  Chinese  Jews,  431 ;  Amster¬ 
dam  Jews,  Jewesses,  and  children 
(Picard),  543. 

Volume  II.:  Moses  Arragel,  page 
139;  Benj.  Artom,  156;  Zebi  Ash¬ 
kenazi,  202;  Atonement,  Day  of, 
283-285 ;  badge,  425-426 ;  Bagdad, 
437 ;  Jerusalem  Jew,  614 ;  beard, 
614 ;  Belais,  652. 

Volume  III.:  Mordecai  Benet, 
page  14 ;  Beni-Israel,  18-19 ;  Isaac 
Bernays,  90;  betrothal,  126-128; 
Bokhara,  293-295;  bridegroom  of 
the  Law,  383 ;  Brussels,  407-408 ; 
burial,  432-437 ;  Raphael  Isaac  Car- 
regal,  592 ;  Caucasus,  628-629 ;  Zebi 
Cbajes,  660. 

Volume  IV. :  China,  page  36 ;  Co¬ 
chin,  135-136;  Cohn,  Tobias,  161; 
Constance,  235;  Cracow,  326-328; 
Death,  485;  Delmedigo,  Joseph, 
508;  disputation;  divorce.  For 
sources  of  the  figures  in  the  colored  plate  of  costumes  of  Jews  see 
List  of  Illustrations. 

Bibliography:  A.  Briill,  Trachten  der  Juden,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1873;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  xv.-xvi.;  Hottenroth,  Deutsche  Volks-Trachten ;  Popu¬ 
lar  Costumes  of  Turkey,  1873 ;  Picart,  Coutumes  Religieuses ; 
Lacroix,  Manners ,  Customs,  and  Dress  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1874 :  Racinet,  Le  Costume  Historique,  Paris, 
1876 ;  Rev .  Et.  Juives ,  passim. 

A.  J. 

- In  Russia  and  Poland :  In  the  Middle  Ages 

the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  dressed  like  their 
Christian  neighbors,  as  is  indicated  clearly  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Commendoni  in  bis  well-known  description 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  Jews  when 
he  visited  Poland  in  1561  (u  Czacki  Rosprawa  o  Zy- 
dach,”  p.  98).  The  special  garb  which,  in  medieval 
times,  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  were  compelled  to  wear  (see  Bruno  Koh¬ 


ler,  “Allgemeine  Traclitenkunde,  ”  iii.  100)  was  not 
known  in  Poland.  There  is,  in  fact,  seemingly  re- 


Jews  of  the  Caucasus  in  Native  Costume. 

(After  a  photograph  by  Orden.) 


liable  evidence  that  the  so-called  Jewish  garb  of 
Poland,  including  even  the  “  jarmulka  ”  (under¬ 
cap),  is  simply  the  old  Polish,  costume  which  the 
Jews  retained  after  the  Poles  had  adopted  the 
German  form  of  dress  (see  Plungian,  “  Ben  Porat,  ” 


Polish  Jewess  and  Jew  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

(After  Le  Prince,  1765.) 


p.  59,  Wilna,  1858,  quoting  from  Russian  sources). 
As  the  Jews  lived  under  their  own  jurisdiction 


Jew  of  Kolomia,  Austrian 
Galicia. 

(After  a  photograph.) 
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practically  until  the  division  of  Poland,  and  as  the 
interior  of  Russia  had  no  Jewish  population  before 
the  acquisition  of  the  Polish  provinces,  all  Russian 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  costumes  is 
naturally  confined  to  the  nineteenth  century. 


Warsaw  Jew  and  Jewess  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century. 

(From  Hollaenderski,  “  Les  Israelites  de  Pologne.”) 


At  first  such  legislation  was  limited  only  to  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  The  “Polozhenie,”  or  enactment 
concerning  the  Jews,  issued  by  Alexander  1.  in 
1804,  permitted  those  Jews  who  adopted  the  German 
style  of  dress  to  visit  the  provinces  of  Russia  outside 
of  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  and  allowed  Jewish  boys 
attending  lower  schools  to  retain  their  distinctive 
costumes,  while  at  the  high  schools  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  the  German  dress.  The  “  Polozhenie  ”  is¬ 
sued  by  Nicholas  I.  (April  13,  1835)  reenacted  this 
statute,  with  the  addition  that  Jewish  students  at  the 
universities  must  wear  the  costumes  usual  in  those 
institutions,  and  that  Jews  elected  to  civil  offices 
must  wear  the  apparel  fixed  bylaw  for  such  munic¬ 
ipal  dignitaries.  In  December,  1841,  the  Jews  then 
actually  residing  in  Riga  received  the  permission  of 
the  government  to  remain  there  permanently  on 
condition  that  they  would  conform  to  the  dress  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  law  of  April, 
Law  1845,  compelled  all  Jews  in  Russia  to 
of  1845.  assume  the  German  costume.  The 
progressists  among  the  Jews  of  Russia 
considered  the  law  a  great  victory  for  their  cause, 
and  scoffed  in  prose  and  poetry  at  the  consternation 
caused  among  the  old-fashioned  (Levanda,  in  “  Den,” 
1870,  Nos.  6-17;  I.  M.  Dick,  “Die  Judisclie  Kleider- 
umwechslung,”  Wilna,  1870;  Goldberg,  “3Iassa‘ 
Zafon,”  in  “Kokbe  Yizhak,”  No.  35). 


But  the  strictly  Orthodox  not  only  had  religious 
scruples  against  wearing  the  costume  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  which  is  prohibited,  though  not  clearly  and 
decisively,  by  Maimonides,  and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk 
(Yoreli  De‘ali,  178),  but  considered  the  new  law  as 
another  one  of  the  many  efforts  of  the  emperor  to 
Christianize  them  by  force.  It  caused  as  much  dis¬ 
may  as  the  worst  decree  of  that  harsh  reign,  and 
the  number  of  Jews  who  preferred  to  suffer  the 
penalty  rather  than  comply  with  the  law  was  so 
large  that  its  enforcement  was  postponed  for  five 
years.  But  the  suspension  of  the  law,  like  most 
acts  of  the  Russian  government,  was  not  complete, 
and  some  of  the  taxes  were  still  collected  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  those  who  desired  exemption 
from  that  law.  Among  such  taxes  was  that  collected 
for  wearing  jarmulkas,  which  seems  to  have  been 
collected  in  various  places  in  an  irregular  manner, 
but  was  finally  compounded,  by  a  special  decree 
of  Feb.  11,  1848,  for  a  tax  of  five  rubles  annually, 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  fund  of  the  “  korobka  ” 
(basket  tax).  The  decree  was  reenacted  May  1, 1850, 
to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1851,  giving  permission,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  governors  -general  of  the  various  prov¬ 
inces  to  allow  Jews  over  sixty  years  of  age  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  garb. 

Now  that  the  costume  laws  are  obsolete  the  Jews 
dress  as  they  please.  Old-fashioned  J ews  still  cling 


Hassid  and  Wife  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century. 

(From  Hollaendurski,  “  Les  Israelites  de  Pologue.”) 


to  the  long  frock-coats  and  cloaks,  length  being  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  all  kinds  of  Jewish  cos¬ 
tumes  (see  Carl  Kohler,  “Trachten  der  Volker  in 
Bild  und  Schrift,”  p.  300,  Dresden,  1871).  The 
preference  for  silk,  velvet,  and  expensive  furs, 
against  which  the  Jewish  Council  of  the  Four 
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Lands  legislated  from  tlie  sixteenth  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  though  it  is  waning.  The  Hasi- 
Present  dim,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
Day.  Poland,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  still 
use  the  old-time  Jewish  costume  with 
some  modifications.  This  includes  the  long  coat; 
short  white  trousers,  or  rather  knee-breeches, 
which  also  serve  instead  of  underwear;  long  white 
stockings;  and  low,  slipper-like  shoes.  The  “ arba ‘ 
kanfot,  ”  or  “  little  tallit,  ”  takes  the  place  of  a  vest ; 
the  girdle,  and — with  the  more  pretentious— the 
“  stramele  ”  or  “  spodek  ”  (round  fur  cap)  over  the 
jarmulka,  complete  the  costume,  which  is  not  much 
unlike  that  described  by  Hollanderski  as  worn  be¬ 
fore  the  government  began  to  legislate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  larger  and  more  progressive  places,  as  well 
as  in  Russia  proper,  most  of  the  Jews  dress  like 
their  Christian  neighbors,  always  with  a  tendency, 
among  the  older  people,  toward  longer  coats.  The 
dress  of  Jewish  women  never  differed  much  from 
that  of  other  women,  and  any  difference  was  more 
in  the  material  used  than  in  the  form  or  st}de. 
Further  descriptions  of  Jewish  costumes  in  Russia 
will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  prov¬ 
inces  and  governments. 

Bibliography  :  V.  0.  Levanda,  Polny  Khronlogicheshi  Sbor- 
nik  Zakonov ,  etc.,  §§  59,  77,  404,  446,  578,  620,  643,  789,  St. 
Petersburg,  1874 ;  Jost,  Neuere  Geschiclitc  der  Israeliten , 
ii.  312-313 ;  A.  L.  Feinstein,  in  Hctr-Asif  for  5654,  pp.  171  etseq., 
Warsaw,  1893  ;  L.  Hollanderski,  Les  Israelites  de  Pologne , 
pp.  224-225,  Paris,  1846. 

H.  K.  P.  Wl. 

COTA,  RODRIGO  (also  known  as  Cota  de 
Maguaque):  Spanish  poet;  born  at  Toledo ;  died 
1497.  He  came  of  a  Marano  family,  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  which— Francisco  Cota,  Lopez  Cota,  and 
Juan  Fernandez  Cota— were  employed  by  the  state, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  offices  in  1450.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Rodrigo  was  the  son  of  Sancho 
Cota,  the  Toledo  councilor. 

Instead  of  taking  the  part  of  his  former  corelig¬ 
ionists,  Cota  sided  tvith  their  persecutors,  and  in 
consequence  was  reproved  by  the  Marano  poet  An¬ 
ton  de  Montoro,  who  -warned  him  that  the  Christians 
would  always  scorn  him  as  a  convert.  The  list  of 
secret  Jews  who  had  recanted,  published  at  Toledo 
in  1497,  contains  the  entry  “Rodrigo  Cota  el  Viejo 
[the  Elder],  y  el  Mozo  ”  [the  Younger].  Rodrigo 
“the  Elder”  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  He 
flourished  at  the  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen 
Isabella,  and  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  first  act  of  “Celestina,”  the  earliest 
Spanish  drama.  He  also  composed  the  “Dialogo 
Entre  el  Amor  y  un  Viejo,”  one  of  the  finest  Spanish 
poems  of  the  fifteenth  century  (often  printed  since 
1511 ;  in  Medina  del  Campo,  1569). 

From  Cota’s  poems,  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  a  scurrilous  one  on 
his  Marano  relation  Diego  Arias  Davila — who  had 
not  invited  him  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  or  nephew 
with  a  relation  of  Cardinal  D.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza — has  been  printed  (“Rev.  Hispanique,” 
i.  69  et  seq .,  Paris,  1894). 

Bibliography:  Can  cion  ero  de  Anton  de  Montoro,  pp.  283 
et  seq.,  344  et  seq.,  Madrid,  1900 ;  Kayserliug,  Sephardim ,  pp. 
92  et  seq.;  Rev.  Hispanique,  i.  85  et  seq. 

g .  M.  K. 


COTTBUS :  Important  manufacturing  city  of 
Prussia.  It  includes  about  500  Jews  in  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  40,000  inhabitants.  Jews  lived. here  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  were 
subsequently  expelled.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Jews  resettled  in  Cottbus;  and  now  (1902)  have  a 
synagogue,  a  B’nai  BTithlodge,  a  society  for  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  literature,  a  hebra  kaddisha  (organ¬ 
ized  1875),  a  woman’s  society,  and  the  Samson 
Armenkasse  founded  by  Rabbi  Leo  Kamerase.  Its 
first  rabbi  was  Dr.  Dienstfertig  (d.  1895).  The 
community  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Rabbi 
Kamerase. 

<*•  L.  Ka. 

COTTON  :  This  -word  does  not  occur  in  the  A. 
V.,  but  express  mention  is  made  of  the  material  in 
Estli.  i.  6,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  the  court  of  the- 
king’s  palace-garden  were  “  -white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings.”  The  Hebrew  word  here  translated 
“  green  ”  is  “  karpas  ”  (Greek,  Kap7raoiva).  It  should 
probably  be  rendered  “cotton  ”  (so  R.  V.,  margin) 
or,  more  accurately,  “cotton  muslin.”  It  is  plainly 
a  loan-word  from  the  Persian  “  karpas  ”  (fine  linen), 
which  itself  goes  back  to  the  Sanskrit  “karpasa”' 
(cotton).  The  English  “  cotton  ”  is  probably  a  loan¬ 
word  from  the  Arabic  “  kutun,  ”  through  the  Spanish, 
and  French  “coton.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  cotton  grew  and  -was  used 
for  clothing  in  very  ancient  times  in  India.  Al¬ 
though  the  nature  of  cotton  was  plainly  known  as 
early  as  Herodotus  (iii.  106),  it  was  the  eastern  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  that  first  made  the  Greeks,  and 
subsequently  other  Western  nations,  acquainted 
with  cotton  fabrics.  The  Latins  were  especially 
familiar  with  it  (compare  Strabo,  15,  §  71 ;  Lucan, 
iii.  209,  etc.),  although  “carbasus”  was  also  applied 
to  fine  linen  and  cambric  (see  Yates,  “Textrinum 
Antiquorum,”  i.  338  et  seq.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  ( Gossypium 
herbaceum)  spread  from  India  throughout  the  entire 
East.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  staples- 
of  Palestine.  The  botanical ly  allied  cotton -shrub 
(Gossypium  avboreum)  probably  originated  in  Egypt, 
more  particularly  in  Abyssinia.  It  was  formerly 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  was  later 
driven  out  by  the  superior  Gossypium  herbaceum. 
This  probably  explains  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
were  not  acquainted  with  cotton  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  conquest  in  333  b.c. 

J.  JR.  J.  D.  P. 

COUCH :  Structure  on  which  to  rest  or  sleep. 
The  Hebrew  term  ntDD,  meaning  “  divan  ”  as  well  as 
“bed,”  is  synonymous  with  syqy  (Amos  iii.  12)  and 
(II  Sam.  xvii.  28).  In  olden  times  the  Jewish 
bed,  a  plain  wooden  frame  with  feet,  and  a  slightly 
raised  end  for  the  head  (Gen.  xlvii.  31),  probably  dif¬ 
fered  little  from  the  simple  Egyptian  bed.  The  frame, 
covered  with  DHHID  (Prov.  vii.  16),  served  as  a  bed 
for  the  old  and  sick  during  the  day  (Gen.  xlvii.  31 ; 

I  Sam.  xix.  13  et  seq.),  while  at  meals  people  sat  on. 
it,  perhaps  with  crossed  legs  (compare  Ezek.  xxiii. 
41 ;  I  Sam.  xx.  25). 

Amos,  who  denounces  the  habit  of  reclining  at 
table  as  a  foreign  custom  (Amos  iii.  12,  vi.  4),  speaks 
also  of  the  luxury  prevailing  in  the  furnishing  of 
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these  couches.  The  frames  were  made  of  costly 
cedar- wood  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4);  the  feet 
were  plated  with  silver,  and  the  hacks  with  leaf  gold 
(Song  of  Solomon,  iii.  10).  White  pillows  and  bol¬ 
sters  were  put  on  them,  also  costly  rugs,  purple  em¬ 
broidered  covers,  Egyptian  linen,  etc.  (compare  Amos 
iii.  12;  Prov.  vii.  i.6;  Song  of  Solomon,  iii.  10). 
Two  references  in  the  El-Amarna  tablets  show  how 
early  this  luxury  obtained  in  Palestine,  and  state 
that  even  in  those  ancient  times  couches  of  costly 
wood  inlaid  with  gold  were  sent  as  presents  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt  (Schrader,  “Iv.  B.”  v.  27,  xxvii. 


Egyptian  Couch,  Showing  Head-Rest  and  Steps. 

(After  Wilkinson,  “Ancient  Egyptians.”) 


20,  28).  Sometimes  pillows  were  laid  on  the  floor. 
Estli.  i.  6  speaks  of  beds  upon  a  pavement  of  marble, 
which  were  covered  with  costly  materials  woven  of 
threads  of  gold  and  silver  (I  Esd.  iii.  6). 

To-day  the  beds  in  the  East  are  made  by  laying 
bolsters  on  the  low  divans  which  run  along  the 
walls,  so  that  a  room  which  serves  as  a  parlor  in  the 
daytime  is  easily  turned  into  a  bedroom  for  eight 
or  ten  persons.  In  ancient  Israel  the  wealthy  often 
had  separate  bedrooms  DDfc'ft  Tin,  II  Sam.  iv.  7 ; 
compare  Ex.  viii.  8;  II  Kings  vi.  17;  also  Yin,  II 
Sam.  xiii.  10,  or  niDD  Yin,  II  Kings  xi.  2 ;  II  Chron. 
xxii.  11),  while  the  poor,  especially  the  herdsmen, 
frequently  slept  out-of-doors,  covered  only  with  the 
“  simlah, ”  and  with  a  stone  under  their  heads  (com¬ 
pare  Ex  xxii  26;  Gen.  xxviii.  11,  xxxi.  40).  See  Bed. 

e.  G.  JL  W.  N. 

COUDENHQVE,  COUNT  HEINRICH 
VON:  Austrian  author,  traveler,  and  diplomat; 
bom  in  Vienna  Oct.  12, 1859.  Count  Heinrich  stud¬ 
ied  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna;  served  as  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  hussars;  was  made 
an  officer  in  1881 ;  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  in  1888;  and  then  traveled  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  with  the  object  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1884, 
as  attache  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  embassy  at 
Athens,  and  afterward  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  trav¬ 
eled  through  Paraguay  and  part  of  Brazil  in  order 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  country  and  people. 
He  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  in  1887;  and 
after  making  a  tour  through  India  for  purposes  of 
study  (1889^  traveled  through  the  Caucasus  in  1890. 
In  1891  he  was  transferred  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from 
there  to  Japan.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  study,  and  to  the  preparation 
of  his  religio-philosopliical  and  political  works. 


His  latest  work,  “Das  Wesendes  Antisemitismus,” 
1901,  is  an  extensive  volume  of  526  pages,  in  which 
he  brings  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena 
of  anti-Semitism.  The  author  regards  Zionism  as 
a  product  of,  and  a  remedy  for,  anti-Semitism. 
Though  a  devout  Catholic,  Coudenhove  evidenced 
the  highest  reverence  and  admiration  for  Judaism 
and  Jews,  and  predicted  that  the  one  universal  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  future,  combining  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedanism,  will  be  “Enochism,”  which 
lie  has  celebrated  in  an  allegorical  poem  prefacing 
this  work. 

j.  N.  R.  L. 

COUNCIL  OF  FOUR  LANDS  (Hebrew, 
JOIN  njtt,  Wa‘ad  Arba‘  Arazot):  The  cen¬ 
tral  body  of  Jewish  autonomy  in  Poland  for  nearly 
two  centuries — from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to 
that  of  the  eighteenth.  The  great  number  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Poland,  its  importance  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  political  and  class  organization  of  the  Polish 
commonwealth  (“  Rzecz  Pospolita  ”)  were  the  reasons 
why  the  Jews  of  Poland  formed  a  separate  class  en¬ 
joying  liberal  autonomy  within  the  sphere  of  tlieir 
communal  and  spiritual  interests,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  their  exemplary  communal  organization. 
A  Jewish  community,  with  its  administrative,  judi¬ 
cial,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions,  constituted 
a  unit  of  self-government.  The  term  “kahal”  de¬ 
noted  both  the  community  and  the  autonomous  com¬ 
munal  administration,  the  two  concepts  being  iden¬ 
tical.  The  administrative  functions— the  assessment 
of  state  and  communal  taxes,  the  supervision  of 
charitable  institutions,  etc.— of  the  kahal  were 
performed  by  elective  kahal  elders  (“  seniores  ”  = 
D'DnD);  while  the  rabbis  (“doctores  Judseorum”) 
had  charge  of  religious  and  judicial  affairs. 

The  pressing  need  of  solidarity  among  the  kalmls 
and  rabbis  of  various  localities  was  first  realized 
in  the  judicial  sphere.  The  rabbinical  court  was 
guided  in  its  decisions  by  the  norms  of  Talmudic 
legislation,  both  civil  and  domestic;  but  these  norms 
often  admitted  of  various  interpretations ;  and  the 
assistance  of  the  great  rabbinical  assembly  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  clear  up  disputed  points.  Starting  from 
the  principle  of  self-government— the  right  to  be 
tried  by  their  own  people  only  and  not  by  strangers 
— the  Jews  were  forced  to  create,  in  addition  to  the 
lower  communal  court,  a  higher  court  of  appeals. 
This  higher  court  was  especially  necessary  when¬ 
ever  important  litigations  occurred  between  two 
kahals  or  between  a  private  individual  and  a  kahal. 
For  such  emergencies  periodic  rabbinical  congresses, 
at  certain  points,  were  organized  In  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  these  congresses  were  held 
during  the  great  fairs,  when  consider- 
Be-  able  masses  of  people  gathered  in  one 
ginnings  place.  The  chief  meeting-place  was 
at  Lublin  the  fair  at  Lublin  in'),  which 

Fair.  city  was  the  residence  of  the  father  of 
Polish  rabbinism,  Rabbi  Sheknali  (d. 
1558),  among  whose  pupils  was  Moses  Isserles. 
Here,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I., 
the  rabbis  used  to  assemble  and  try  civil  cases  “  in 
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accordance  with  tlieir  own  law.  ”  The  king  himself, 
in  an  edict  of  1533,  characterized  one  of  their  deci¬ 
sions  in  a  private  case  as  a  decision  of  a  supreme 
court  for  the  Jews  (“Russko-Yevreiski  Archiv,”  i. 
No.  152). 

The  rabbis  and  kahal  elders  of  the  various  districts 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania  (pan  TH ;  nn»n 
Isserles,  Pesponsa,  Nos.  63,  64,  73,  belonging  to  the 
period  1550-58)  took  part  in  the  periodic  sessions  of 
the  Lublin  supreme  court.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
the  rabbinical  college  investigated  spiritual  cases 
affecting  all  Polish  Jews.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
rabbis  and  14  rash e  yesliibot  77  (rectors  of  Talmudic 
schools)  of  three  countries  (DD^D  b6&5>)— Poland, 
Russia,  and  Lithuania — sanctioned  the  printing  at 
Lublin  (1559-80)  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  with 
the  proviso  that  copies  of  the  edition  be  used  in  all 
the  schools.  This  approbation  (“haskamah  ”)  is 
printed  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  treatises, 
for  general  information.  Here  already  appears  the 
classification  of  the  members  of  the  Lublin  congress 
according  to  the  localities,  three  in  number — namely, 
Poland  (Great  and  Little,  together) ;  Lithuania, 
which  came  into  closer  administrative  connection 
with  the  crown  lands  of  Poland  after  the  Lublin 
union  of  1569;  and  Polish  Russia;  i.e .,  Podolia, 
Yolhynia,  and  Galicia. 

These  “fair  congresses”  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  great  central  institution,  which  was  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  under  the  designation  “  Council  of  Lands  ” 
OTlVISn  *Wl).  The  ever-widening  autonomy  of  the 
Polish  Jews  rendered  imperative  the  founding  of  an 
institution  which  might  serve  not  only  as  the  su¬ 
preme  court  in  judicial  and  spiritual  cases,  but  also 
as  a  central  deliberative  and  legislative  body  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  activity  of  all  local  institutions.  Owing 
to  this  necessity,  the  Lublin  Fair  congresses  be¬ 
came  regular  periodic  sittings  of  the  assembly  of 
delegates,  or  the  general  congress  (“Congressus  Ju- 
daicus,”  or  “  Seim 77  [Diet],  in  the  Polish  documents). 
The  general  designation,  DIViKfi  lyi,  varies  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  number  of  provincial  delegations 
participating  in  a  “  wa‘ad 77  (council). 

The  In  the  earlier  acts  there  is  often  en- 
Number  of  countered  the  designation 
4 4  Lands.”  rfflTiK  (“  Council  of  Three  Lands 77)  al¬ 
ternating  with  the  usual  designation 
“Council  of  Four  Lands.77  During  the  same  period 
occurs  (comparatively  rarely)  the  designation  “lyi 
TOn  (“Council  of  Five  Lands77);  i.e.,  of 
Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  Russia,  Lithuania, 
and  Yolhynia  (compare  Liva  ben  Bezalel,  “Netibot 
‘Olam,77  cli.  ix.,  Prague,  1596,  where  a  decision  of 
the  wa‘ad  of  1587  is  quoted).  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  “  wa‘ad  77  up  to  this  time  (e.  1590)  was  Morde- 
cai  Jaffa,  rabbi  of  Grodno  and  Posen,  author  of  the 
rabbinical  code  “Lebushiin77  (see  “Zemah  Dawid,77 
chronicle  of  1592). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  designation  ynnK  *1^1 
(“  Council  of  Four  Lands  ”)  supplanted  the 
others  entirely,  as  is  shown  by  documents  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  four  lands  that  sent  their 
representatives  to  the  wacad  were  Great  Poland 
(with  its  capital,  Posen),  Little  Poland  (Cra¬ 
cow),  Polish  or  Red  Russia  (Podolia,  and  Galicia 
TV.— 20 


with  its  capital,  Lemberg),  and  Yolhynia  (capital, 
Ostrog  or  Kremenetz).  Lithuania  seemed  to 
have  its  regular  or  extraordinary  representative 
in  the  Polish-Jewish  wa‘ad  until  1623,  but  in 
that  year  it  established  its  own  central  organiza¬ 
tion  (KD^  ni'TO  ly’l),  which  acted  independ¬ 
ently  (see  Lithuania).  In  this  crystallized  state 
the  Council  of  Four  Lands  is  represented  by 
writers  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as, 
for  example,  Yom-Tob  Lipman  Heller  (in  his  auto¬ 
biography  “Megillat  Ebali, 77  wherein  he  refers  to 
the  wacad  of  1635)  and  the  annalist  Nathan  Han¬ 
nover  (“  YewenMezulali,77  Yenice,  1653).  The  latter 
thus  characterizes  this  institution  (p.  12a): 

“  The  representatives  of  the  four  lands  had  sessions 

twice  in  the  year  ...  at  the  fair  in  Lublin,  between  Purim  and 
Passover,  and  at  the  fair  in  Yaroslav  [Galicia]  in  the  month  of 
Ab  or  Elul.  The  representatives  of  the  four  lands  resembled 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  session  chamber  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  [miJn  ro'N?].  They  had  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Jews  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  power  to  issue  injunctions  and 
binding  decisions  [nupn]  and  to  impose  penalties  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion.  Every  difficult  case  was  submitted  to  them  for  trial. 
To  make  the  task  easier  for  themselves,  the  representatives  of 
the  four  lands  would  select  special  judges  from  each  land,  who 
were  called  ‘land-judges’  [r.j’HD  Tn],  and  who  tried  civil 
suits ;  while  criminal  cases,  disputes  over  priority  of  possession 
[hazakah],  and  other  difficult  cases  were  tried  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  themselves  [in  full  session].” 

This  testimony  of  a  contemporary  characterizes 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  wa‘ad’s  activity  ( c . 
1600-1648).  Tlie  record-books  (“  pinkeses  ”),  wherein 
were  written  the  decisions  of  this  Jewish  congress, 
have  not  been  discovered,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  ever  be  found ;  so  far  only  seven  separate 
sheets  from  the  pinkes  of  the  wa‘ad  in  Yaroslav,  of 
the  years  1654  and  1671,  have  been  unearthed,  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  one  of  which  accompanies  this  article. 
But  in  the  extant  manuscript  pinkeses  of  individual 
kalials  a  great  many  copies  of  such  decisions,  relating 
to  these  kalials,  have  been  preserved.  Some,  indeed, 
were  published  in  old  rabbinical  works,  responsa, 
etc.,  while  others  have  been  reproduced  in  recent 
times  from  manuscripts,  in  the  monographs  of  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Polish-Russian  Jews.  From  this  ma¬ 
terial,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  and 
activity  of  the  wa‘ads. 

Organization :  At  first  the  wa‘ads  met  annu¬ 
ally  at  Lublin  during  the  great  spring  fair,  which 
began  on  the  Catholic  holiday  Gromnice  (Candle¬ 
mas  Day),  in  February,  and  lasted  about  a  month. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
Place  century  another  place  of  meeting  was 
of  Meeting,  the  Galician  city  of  Yaroslav,  where 
the  chief  fair  took  place  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer.  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  its  activity  the  wahid’s  sessions  occurred  twice  a 
year:  before  the  Passover  holiday,  at  Lublin,  and 
before  the  autumn  holidays,  at  Yaroslav.  In  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  however,  the  sessions  took  place  on 
other  dates  and  (rarely)  in  other  cities  (Tislivitz, 
1583;  Lenczna,  1668,  etc.).  The  fullest  activity  of 
tlie  wa‘ad  was  especially  displayed  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  1648-55 — the  Cossack  raid  of  Chmiel- 
nicki,  followed  by  the  secession  of  Little  Russia, 
and  the  Swedish  war— when  the  Jewish  communal 
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organization,  wrecked  in  many  parts  of  Poland, 
needed  restoration. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  sessions  of  the  wa‘ad  occurred  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  more  frequently  at  Yaroslav  than  at  Lu¬ 
blin.  In  1671  the  wa‘ad  decided  to  meet  no  longer  in 
Yaroslav  proper,  on  the  ground  that  it.  was  “a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  pernicious  place,”  but  to  assemble  at  a 
spot  ten  miles  distant ;  subsequently  this  decision 
was  rescinded.  The  number  of  delegates  to  the 
wacad  can  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  Nathan  Han¬ 
nover,  in  the  above-mentioned  chronicle  (1653), 
maintains  that  one  parnas,  or  representative  to  the 
wa‘ad,  was  elected  from  each  kahal,  and  that  to 
these  kalial  delegates  were  added  the  six  leading 
rabbis  of  Poland.  It  appears  from  the  kahal  pin- 
keses  that  only  the  most  important  kalials  of  each 
region  sent  their  delegates  to  the  wa£ad.  The  capi¬ 
tals  (Posen,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Ostrog)  of  the 
“  four  lands  ”  each  sent  two  or  even  more.  The  sig¬ 
natures  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  delegates— though 
often  the  signatures  of  the  six  rabbis 
Number  of  only — are  usually  found  attached  to 
Delegates,  the  extant  decisions  of  the  wa‘ads. 

The  total  number  of  delegates,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rabbis,  evidently  reached  thirty. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  operations  of  the 
wa'ad  became  more  and  more  limited ;  its  sessions 
took  place  less  regularly,  often  at  long  intervals,  and 
mostly  at  Yaroslav.  One  of  the  last  important  con¬ 
gresses  was  that  held  at  Yaroslav  in  the  fall  of  1753. 
Among  other  matters  considered  was  the  famous 
dispute  between  the  rabbis  Emden  and  Eybeschutz 
over  the  Sliabbethaian  movement,  resulting  in  the 
latter’s  acquittal  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  In  1764 
the  Polish  Diet  ordered  Jewish  general  congresses 

to  "be  discontinued  (Vol.  Leguin,  vii.  50):  and. 

in  this  way  the  activity  of  the  Council  of  Four 
Lands  came  to  an  end.  The  subsequent  partition  of 
Poland  among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  chan¬ 
ging,  as  it  did,  the  whole  kahal  system,  was  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  existence  of  such  central  autonomous 
bodies  as  the  wa‘ads. 

Activity  :  During  the  two  centuries  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  wa‘ad  its  activity  may  be  divided  into 
four  branches:  (1)  legislative;  (2)  administrative; 
(3)  judicial ;  and  (4)  spiritual  and  cultural. 

The  legislative  activity  of  the  wa£ad  consisted  in 
working  out  definite  regulations  and  rules  for  vari¬ 
ous  institutions  which  embodied  Jewish  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  issuing  prescriptions 
extraordinary,  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  Such  were  the  decisions  of  the  Tishvitz 
wa'ad,  1583,  enjoining  the  election  of  kahal  elders  and 
rabbis  in  the  Jewish  quarter  only,  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  local  Christian  authorities.  The 
wa‘ads  of  1587,  1590,  1635,  and  1640 
Legislative  solemnly  interdicted  the  Jews  from 
Functions,  seeking  rabbinical  posts  in  communi¬ 
ties  by  bribing  kalials  or  by  soliciting 
the  Polish  authorities.  The  wa‘ads  of  1671,  1677, 
and  other  years  prohibited  the  J ews  from  leasing 
estates  or  farming  other  revenues  from  Poles,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  kalials  in  which  they  were 
enrolled;  and  they  also  ordered  merchants  to  trade 
honestly  with  the  Christians  and  not  to  engage  in  un¬ 


lawful  practises,  lest  they  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
populace  and  the  government.  Most  striking  is  the 
edict  of  the  wa‘ad  of  1607,  containing  a  series  of 
detailed  rules  regulating  the  economic  and  religious 
life  of  the  Jews.  These  rules  dealt  with  credit  oper¬ 
ations,  methods  of  charging  interest,  and  obligations 
under  promissory  notes, while  special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  under  these  heads 
on  the  part  of  creditors.  This  regulation  was 
drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  wa‘ad  by  one  of  its 
participants,  the  Lublin  rabbi  Joshua  Falk  Kohen, 
and  was  subsequently  published  in“Me’irat  ‘Enay- 
yim”  (ifftDn  D^lpk  Prague,  1606. 

The  administrative  activity  of  the  wa‘ad  was  very 
closely  linked,  and  often  identified,  with  its  legisla¬ 
tive  activity.  The  wa‘ad  took  necessary  steps  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  general  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  or  to 
avert  some  common  danger.  It  sent 

Admin-  its  legal  agents  (D^^infi?) to  Warsaw 
istrative  during  the  sessions  of  the  Polish  Seim, 
Functions,  to  represent  Jewish  interests  before 
the  government  and  the  delegates. 
Here,  by  means  of  entreaties,  money,  and  presents, 
privileges  for  the  Jews  were  obtained  or  legislative 
curtailments  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
were  forestalled.  For  such  emergencies  the  wa‘ad 
had  a  separate  fund  made  up  of  special  dues  from 
each  of  the  “four  lands.”.  Its  activity  was  espe¬ 
cially  important  at  the  “Coronation  Diets,”  when, 
in  accordance  with  custom,  every  new  king  was 
expected  to  confirm  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  Jews  by  his  predecessors.  On  such  occasions 
the  wa‘ad’s  representatives  were  on  the  alert  lest 
Jewish  interests  should  sustain  damage  through  the 
influence  of  the  anti- Jewish  party  of  the  Diet. 

Cases  are  on  record  when  the  wa‘ad  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  in  averting  oppressive  measures  against  the 

Jews;  and  then,  where  resistance  might  prove  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  only  course  left  to  the  wa‘ad  was  to- 
support  with  its  authority  the  measures  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thus,  in  1580  the  wa‘ad  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  the  government’s  edict  forbidding  the  Jews 
to  engage  in  farming  state  taxes  and  customs  duties 
in  Great  and  Little  Poland  and  Mazo  via.  The 
wa‘ad’s  edict  explains  its  prohibition  by  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  revenue  farmers  and  leaseholders, 
in  their  pursuit  of  gain,  give  rise  to  accusations 
against  Jews  in  general,  and  excite  against  them 
the  Christian  populace.  In  this  case  the  “Jewish 
parliament  ”  was  confronted  with  the  canonical  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  permeated  Polish  legislation,  that  Jews 
must  not  hold  offices  which  would  give  them  power 
over  Christians.  The  constitution  of  the  Polish 
Diet  held  at  Piotrokow  in  1538  reads:  “Statuimus 
inviolabiliter  observ'andum,  Judreos  teloneis  quibus- 
cunque  prrefici  non  debere,  neque  posse,  indignum 
et  juri  divino  contrarium  censentes,  ejus  generis 
homines  aliquibus  honoribus  et  officiis  inter  Chris- 
tianos  fungi  debere”  (Vol.  Legum,  i.  525).  The 
wa'ad  also  saw  to  it  that  Jews  should 

Nature  not  settle  in  places  interdicted  to  them, 
of  Edicts.  Thus,  in  1669  the  wa‘ad  confirmed 
the  edict  forbidding  Jews  to  settle  in 
Mazovia  in  the  district  of  Warsaw.  Such  orders  of 
the  wa‘ad  were  read  publicly  in  all  s}rnagogues, 
with  the  addition  of  the  threat  of  excommunication 
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(“herein”)  for  transgressors.  A  whole  series  of 
orders  of  the  wa‘ad  urges  the  cessation  of  internal 
contentions  in  Jewish  communities;  strict  obedience 
to  kahal  discipline;  and  the  prosecution  of  those 
who,  by  their  reprehensible  occupations,  bring  upon 
Jews  the  wrath  of  the  government  and  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  populace. 

Yet,  while  thus  remaining  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  state  laws,  the  wa‘ad  was  un¬ 
tiring  in  its  struggle  against  the  violation  of  the 
legal  rights  of  the  JewTs  on  the  part  of  local  admin¬ 
istrative  and  judicial  institutions.  Against  unlaw¬ 
ful  decisions  it  appealed  to  the  higher  resorts ;  the 
chief  tribunal,  the  Diet,  the  highest  dignitaries,  and 
the  king.  But  the  greatest  energy  was  displayed  b  j 
the  wa‘ad  in  combating  false  accusations  against  the 
Jews,  prompted  by  religious  fanaticism  and  super¬ 
stition,  such  as  the  heinous  charges  of  using  Chris¬ 
tian  blood,  outraging  church  sacraments,  etc.  The 
wa‘ad  also  took  caTe  that  the  state  taxes  on  Jews 
did  not  increase  unduly,  and  were  correctly  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  four  districts  of  Poland  proper,  the 
detailed  apportionment  of  taxes  within  each  prov¬ 
ince  and  each  community  being  the  task  of  minor 
provincial  congresses  and  kahal  boards. 

The  judicial  functions  which  the  wa'ad  exercised 
were  very  comprehensive.  The  wa‘ad  court  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  settling  disputes  between  neigh¬ 
boring  kahals  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  fiscal  districts.  As  each  kahal  dis¬ 
trict  consisted  of  one  city  and  the  adjacent  minor 
boroughs  and  villages,  there  often  arose  disputes  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  kahals  as  to  which  was  to  have 
the  jurisdiction  in  certain  border  boroughs  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  especially  over  newly  settled  villages. 
The  state  and  communal  taxes  being  heavy,  the 

more  extensive  and.  tliickly  populated  tlie  territorj*- 

of  a  kahal  was,  the  wealthier  was  it 

Judicial  deemed  to  be ;  accordingly  the  contests 
Functions,  over  boundaries  and  parishes  often 

reached  quite  a  violent  stage.  The 
wa‘ad  had  to  try  such  inter-kalial  suits,  which  often 
dragged  on  for  decades.  It  was  also  the  wa'ad’s  duty 
to  delimit  the  local  judicial  circuits,  to  fix  the  grades 
of  lower  and  higher  rabbinical  courts,  and  to  assign 
the  trial  of  a  case  to  this  or  that  court.  In  this  respect 
the  wa‘ad  in  general,  and  its  rabbinical  board  in  par¬ 
ticular,  served  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  all 
Polish  Jews.  The  copies  of  the  wa‘ad’s  acts,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  kahal  pinkeses,  consist  mainly  of  such 
judicial  decisions  and  prescriptions. 

The  spiritual  and  cultural  activity  of  the  wa‘ad  was 
centered  on  the  task  of  strengthening  Judaism  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  uniform  internal  discipline  as  a  means  for 
the  national  unification  of  the  Jews.  Shortly  after 
its  formation  (1594),  the  wa‘ad  passed  a  rule  that 
all  Hebrew  books  printed  in  Poland  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  only  with  the  permission  of  the  rabbis,  who 
were  to  furnish  each  book  with  their  approbation. 
Certain  important  publications  were  approved  by 
the  rabbis  at  the  sittings  of  the  wa‘ad.  The  wahul 
also  issued  rules  and  programs  for  schools  (“lia- 
darim”  and  “yesliibot”). 

With  a  view  to  bringing  up  the  people  in  a  moral, 
religious,  and  national  spirit,  the  wa‘ad  published 
fairly  strict  regulations.  In  the  Lublin  constitution 


of  1607,  referred  to  above,  the  wa‘ad  prescribed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  dietary  laws  concerning 
“  kasher  ”  and  “  terefah  ”  should  be  strictly  observed 
in  all  communities;  that  a  Jew  should 
Cultural  not  drink  wine  in  inns  where  Chris- 
Activity.  tians  congregated,  else  he  was  to  be 
stricken  off  the  list  of  reputable  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  community  and  wTas  to  be  ineligible  for 
office  in  the  kahal;  that  Jewish  costumes  should 
differ  in  their  cut  from  those  of  the  Christians,  and 
that  modesty  and  moderation  be  observed  in  dress, 
especially  by  women,  who  are  always  eager  for 
sumptuous  apparel;  that  the  chastity  of  women, 
especialty  those  living  among  Christians  in  villages, 
be  safeguarded,  etc.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  wacad  was  particularly  energetic 
in  counteracting  the  dangerous  heresy  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi,  which  spread  among  the  Polish  Jews  and  gave 
origin  to  the  sect  of  Frankists,  whose  members 
openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  (1759),  owing 
to  persecutions  on  the  part  of  their  coreligionists. 

While  thus  guarding  strict  rabbinism,  the  wa‘ad 
was  evidently  preparing  for  the  struggle  with  the 
newly  born  Hasidic  movement;  but  at  that  moment 
it  had  to  cease  its  activity  owing  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  edict  of  the  Diet  of  1764,  which  prohibited 
all  manner  of  congresses  of  rabbis  and  kahal  elders 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  six  thousand  grivnas. 
The  fall  of  the  w7a‘ad  was  the  beginning  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  decadence  of  the  kahal  system  in  Poland  during 
the  partition  period  of  that  kingdom. 

The  acts  and  decisions  of  the  wra‘ad  were  usu¬ 
ally  written  in  rabbinic  Hebrew ;  while  acts  of  the 
proclamation  type,  designed  to  be  read  publicly  in 
synagogues  (DTTD),  were  written  in  Yiddish.  Be¬ 
low  are  given  specimens  of  two  minor  acts,  one  of 

eacli  kind,  in  tlie  respective  originals.  The  first  is 

a  decree  of  the  year  16 1 8,  admitting  to  the  wa'ad 
one  regular  delegate  from  the  kahal  of  the  city  of 
Tiktin  or  Tykotzyn  (from  an  old  manuscript  pinkes 
of  that  city).  The  second  is  a  portion 
Specimens  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
of  En-  wa‘ad  at  Yaroslav  in  1671,  on  the  ne- 
actments.  cessity  of  stopping  the  quarrels  that 
had  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Chelm  district  (from  extant  separate  sheets 
of  the  wa‘ad  pinkes). 

I. 

hd  r'i*'1  pap'o  p*p  nSnpn  ipruD  ursp  nii>p:i  uxSs  n?n  am 

-pen  Smo  p-p1?  nun1?  anS  uujn  aSity  vi*'  (rm-ix  h) 

. .  *pu  ■'.xnnn  jsiioi  nnn  nnSjnap  mm  vs'  N"“n  nyi  Van 
am  vs'  tri  wn  awspn  wa  .xrmm  tpa  S-ja  aitsn 

.pSaiS  ns  p"dS  rvSn  jvd  n  n  ar 

(The  signatures  of  twenty-one  members  of  the 
wa‘ad  follow7.) 

[Translation.] 

I. 

Wre  have  this  day  granted  the  petition  of  the  elders  of  the 
community  of  Tiktin,  recorded  on  page  . . . .,  for  representation 
on  the  Council  of  the  Four  Lands.  We  have  acceded  to  their 
request-  that  they  he  allowed  to  have  a  representative  from  this 
time  forward,  in  the  manner  set  forth  on  page  .....  and  again 
in  the  page  for  to-day. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Council  of  the  Four  Lands  this 
day,  Wednesday,  4  Siwan,  543S,  at  Lublin. 


Council 

Courage 
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II. 

.ymo  prx1?  rm  mmxn  vphjd  ournm  D'j'Xpn  0'DiSxn 
■pr  toxn  npV?nc  m*  'nn^  p'x  itx  n  oxn  pis'*;  T*  n 
Pjjxjp;  qnx  n>m  S'Sj  w\si  o>*dd  n  nbvn  h'hz  px  »p»n  ijn 
pn  px  Sxib”  nnxiy  fen  dsdi  idj;d  p?jnvj  pud  nfen  px 
-id  "I xt  xn  r>n  xn  'jni  paxn  itx  D'sSx  hcd  pnxvp;  twnpifl 
pin1';  jx  pDxn  irxn  xn  xn  BaxnBiy';  pxn  px  “p? 
trpD  fe  Ln  pc  n  fe>m  onu  |xm  p*?n  p'X  pxn  xn  xn  px 
n  mfe  px  fpjnm  pci  fe'T  *p*  n  nnxci  .man  udd  p>r 
px  pnxirj  trnn-n  pn  B'j’n  mya  onirpi  m\mp  pc  fe 
nD\x  px  ,mSnp  xn  Dnnc  pH  px  cuicnp  mcnn  *pix  nap  P’! 
px  x^Scn  xjna  main  n^  pH  xxb  pc  |xp  cppc  n'?’1? 
u-xvi  fe;  px  D’snfl  x'c  urn  qn  p;nfe  mfei  mfe 
xn  ijinjc  Tip  Tin  'trxn  pm  itx  . .  .  px  mtt’DJ  mao  fe^x 
xn  n  niSnpn  v^xfe  mSfen  hpxi1?  njnxm  ^P131  nm  yxi 
px  (?  mcnn)  msnn  edd  ppxnioiy  px  to*'*'1?  fen  pH  *pn  pVx? 
one  pn  pSxT  mxxin  xn  Sx  px  dh;  Tna  ifex  niD^m  mojp 
mjenn  pip  omm  Vd  p*?xt  a”1?  jjpafe  n  px  . . .  an&*p  na^p 
b^j  h  ?n  nnxc  .  . .  npin  pip  px  fe;  ix  nSnp  n\x‘  px  paxn 
px  Sfe  nnx  nSnp  n>n  nans  px  strafe  nn  nuenn  paxn 
oixc  px  Sstr  pn  mo  n  on  ppjjnM  xn  px  . . .  fe  ojn  *pix 
pn  n*  pa  me  Tn  nx;  ixj  sfe  fen  pan  .nisixn  T>?a  mxm. 
Dp  .  . .  par  fen  ps  pn  annnnir  n  px  yrp  tx  .man  h&& 
apn  annn  nSn  px  pi;  is  S';  pn  a1?  S37  dhtd  naSs'X  Sxt 
opjfla  pnxiv;  pniyij  pus*  px  ina  njn  px  .ocia  ^nna  idSi 

.me;  tod  *ipma  rs**1  xnn 

[Translation.] 

II. 

The  Council  of  the  Four  Lands  report  that  a  violent  quarrel 
havincr  arisen  which  almost  ruined  the  whole  district  and— 
whichGod  forbid!— might  have  harmed  the  remnant  of  Israel 
and  involved  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Council  of  the  Four 
Lands  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  punishing  those  who 
initiated  the  quarrel  or  subsequently  participated  in  it,  whose 
names,  out  of  respect  for  their  position,  are  withheld. 

And  since,  when  similar  events  occur  in  communities,  and  per¬ 
sons  intrigue  and  violate  the  ancient  ordinances,  and  ruin  the 
communities,  reports  of  these  things  arouse  the  government, 
and  communities  and  districts  are  considered  guilty  by  the  nobles 
and  priests,  and  there  is  real  danger  to  life,  .  .  .  the  Council 
of  the  Four  Lands  hereby  fully  authorize  the  leaders  of  com¬ 
munities  and  districts  to  prosecute  persons  so  intriguing  and 
offending,  and  to  punish  them  with  the  ban,  with  fines,  or 
with  imprisonment  ...  at  the  cost  of  the  offenders.  .  .  .  Such 
persons  should  never  be  nominated  to  any  office  in  any  com¬ 
munity  or  district,  nor  should  they  have  the  right  of  hazakah, 

.  .  .  since  they  have  no  pity  on  themselves,  on  the  community 
or  district,  or  on  the  whole  of  Israel.  .  .  .  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  already  humiliated  and  abject  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christians— so  much  so  that  the  authorities  speak  contemptuously 
of  us— and  make  us  still  more  so.  .  .  .  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
take  care  to  avoid  such  wrong  courses  and  to  walk  circumspectly. 

This  notice  has  been  inscribed  in  the  pinkes  of  the  Four  Lands. 

The  second  specimen  here  given  is  an  authentic  re¬ 
production  of  a  sheet  of  the  pinkes  of  the  Council  of 
Four  Lands.  The  original  document  contains  the  de¬ 
cision  (mentioned  above)  of  the  council  at  Yaroslav, 
Sept,,  1671,  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  the  sessions 
be  held,  not  in  Yaroslav  proper,  which  repeatedly 
proved  “a  dangerous  and  pernicious  place,’7  but  ten 
miles  away,  the  final  decision  as  to  the  location  of 
future  congresses  being  postponed  till  the  ensuing 
Gromnice  (Candlemas)  congress;  i.e.,  the  spring  fair 
at  Lublin.  Then  follow  fourteen  signatures  of  del¬ 
egates  to  the  wa‘ad,  from  Cracow,  Posen,  Lemberg, 
Lublin,  Ladmur,  Przemysl,  etc.  The  authenticity 
of  the  signatures  is  made  clear  by  the  dissimilar¬ 
ity  in  the  handwriting,  which  proves  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  be  original  and  not  a  copy.  It  is  taken 
from  the  few  extant  sheets  of  an  old  pinkes  of  the 
wa‘ad  of  the  “four  lands,”  which  sheets  were  found 
in  the  city  of  Dubno,  and  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  S.  M.  Dubnow  of  Odessa. 


Bibliography:  Manuscript  Sources :  fragments  ot  an  original 
pinkes  of  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  (seven  sheets),  contain¬ 
ing*  acts  of  1654-71;  decisions  of  the  wa'ad,  copied  in  the 
kahal  pinkes  of  the  city  of  Tykotzyn  (28  documents  of 
1621-1700);’ the  pinkes  of  the  kahal-rabbinical  congresses  in 
Lithuania  during  the  years  1623-1761,  and  various  other  pin- 
keses  preserved  in  the  archives  of  societies  and  private  persons. 
Printed  Sources:  Jfcontcrcs  ha-Scina\  Sulzbach,  1692;  N. 
Hannover,  Ycivcn  Mezulah ,  Venice,  1653 :  L.  Heller,  Megillcit 
Ebah ,  Breslau,  1818 ;  rabbinical  books  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  particularly  responso,  wherein  various 
decisions  of  the  wa‘ad,  or  references  to  them,  occur ;  Griitz, 
Gcscli.  3d  ed.,ix.  450-452,  573-579;  A.  Harkavy,in  Voshhod , 
1884,  ii.;  idem ,  in  Appendix  to  Rabbi  no  wicz’s  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  Griitz,  vol.  vii.,  Warsaw,  1899 ;  idem ,  in  Ha-Asif , 
vi.  155-163,  ib.  1894 ;  S.  Dubnow,  Istorichcskiya  Soohshche- 
niya ,  Nos.  6,  7,  8, 10, 11,  in  Voshhocb  1893-94 ;  idem,  Yevrci- 
skaya  Istoriya ,  ii.  306-307,  318-319, 363,  413 ;  S.  P.  Rabbino- 
wicz  ODw’),  in  his  translation  of  Griitz,  Gesch.  vols.  vii.-viii., 
passim,  Warsaw,  1899-1900 ;  Dembitzer,  Miktabe  Bikkoret , 
in  Ozar  ha-Sifrut ,  iv.  193-254,  Cracow,  1892 :  Wetzstein,  Kad- 
moniyyot  mi-Pmkcse  Krakow ,  in  ib.  pp.  577-602;  S.  Buber, 
An  she  Shorn ,  Appendix,  ib.  1895 ;  M.  Schorr,  Organizacya 
Zydow  iv  Polsce ,  Lemberg,  1899. 

ir.  r.  S.  M.  D. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  :  A11  organ¬ 
ization  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Jewish  Women,  one  of  the  denomina¬ 
tional  congresses  of  the  World’s  Parliament  of 
Religions  held  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1893.  It  was  organized  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  Sadie  American,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  following  resolution  offered  by  her  at  the  final 
session  of  the  congress : 

“  Resolved ,  That  we,  Jewish  women,  sincerely  believing  that 
a  closer  fellowship  will  be  encouraged,  a  closer  unity  of  thought, 
sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  a  nobler  accomplishment  will  re¬ 
sult,  from  a  wide-spread  organization,  do  therefore  band  our¬ 
selves  together  in  a  union  of  workers  to  further  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  Judaism  and  humanity,  and  do  call  ourselves 
the  1  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,’  whose  work  shall  be: 

“  (l)  To  seek  to  unite  in  a  closer  relation  women  interested 
in  the  work  of  religion,  philanthropy,  and  education,  and  to 
consider  practical  means  of  solving  problems  in  these  fields. 

“  (2)  To  organize  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  Judaism,  the  history,  literature,  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  hearings  on  our  own  and  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory. 

“  (3)  To  apply  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  in  the  work  of  social  reform. 

“  (1)  To  secure  the  interest  and  aid  of  influential  persons  in 
arousing  general  sentiment  against  religious  persecution,  when¬ 
ever,  wherever,  and  against  whomsoever  shown,  and  in  finding 
meaus  to  prevent  such  persecution.” 

Hannah  G.  Solomon  and  Sadie  American,  respect¬ 
ively  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  congress,  were 
elected  president  and  secretary  of  the  council,  and 
liave  continued  to  liold  these  offices.  In  Jan.,  1894, 
a  circular  was  issued,  setting  forth  the  need,  desira¬ 
bility,  and  objects  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  together  with  a  provisional  constitution, 
which  called  for  a  delegate  convention  to  be  held 
in  1896,  when  a  permanent  constitution  would  he 
adopted.  This  meeting  took  place  in  New  York  city 
in  Nov.,  1896,  by  which  time  50  sections  had  been 
organized ;  it  was  attended  by  83  delegates  and  al¬ 
ternates  from  31  sections.  The  word  “National,” 
which,  as  originally  employed  in  the  name  of  the 
organization,  referred  only  to  the  United  States, 
was  dropped  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  two 
sections  formed  in  Canada;  and  the  title  became 
“ The  Council  of  Jewish  Women.” 

The  objects  of  the  council,  as  defined  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  finally  adopted,  are :  “  To  further  united 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by  supplying  means  of 
study ;  by  an  organic  union  to  bring  about  closer 
relations  among  Jewish  women ;  to  furnish  a  medium 
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for  interchange  of  thought  and  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  of  prosecuting  work  of  common  inter¬ 
est;  to  further  united  efforts  in  the  work  of  social 
betterment  through  religion,  philanthropy,  and 
education.” 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  continuous  hoard 
of  directors,  who,  with  the  general  officers,  form  the 
executive  committee,  which  has  full  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  organization,  and  for  five  committees 
_ to  wit:  on  religion,  religious  school  woik,  philan¬ 
thropy,  reciprocity,  and  junior  sections — who  re¬ 
spectively  arrange  the  plan  of  work.  There  is  no 
individual  membership  in  the  council,  but  membei- 
ship  through  its  branches,  which  are  called  “  sec¬ 
tions,”  and  are  organized  (one  only  in  each  city)  on 
the  plan  of  the  general  society.  Meetings  with  two 
delegates  from  each  section  are  held  triennially,  and 
executive  sessions  annually.  Junior  sections  lia\e 
been  formed  with  a  membership  of  both  sexes,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one;  these  are 
under  the  guidance  of  the  senior  section  in  so  far  as 
three  members  of  the  latter  sit  on  the  executive 
committee. 

The  council  “  seeks  to  give  its  utterances  no  color 
of  orthodoxy  or  reform.”  It  is  not  propagandist, 
and  stands  for  no  particular  phase  of  Judaism.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  existence  of  differences  of  belief  and 
observance,  and  “seeking  only  to  square  conviction 
and  conduct,”  but  leaving  each  free  to  follow  her 
own  bent,  it  has  united  the  Jewish  women  in  a  strong 
and  unique  organization.  The  council  canies  out 
its  objects  in  meetings,  conferences,  study  circles,  lec¬ 
tures  by  specialists,  and  its  various  philanthropies, 
which  can,  perhaps,  be  measured  and  numbered :  its  | 
significant  and  important  results,  however,  can  be  j 
neither  measured  nor  stated  in  exact  terms. 

Born  of  the  two  tendencies  of  the  time— the  grow¬ 
ing  self-consciousness  of  the  Jew  and  the  tendency 
ofwomen  to  unite  in  associations  for  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  preparation  for  the  new  responsibilities 
which  modern  life  is  thrusting  on  them— the  council 
is  becoming  the  center  of  religious  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  Jewish  women,  and  the  means  of 
throwing  them  into  the  active  life  and  work  of  the 
community  at  large.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  council 
to  cooperate  and  affiliate  with  the  organized  forces  at 
work  for  progress  and  social  betterment,  both  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish.  It  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women  of  the  World. 
The  visit  of  Sadie  American,  as  delegate  to  the  quin¬ 
quennial  of  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
held  in  London  in  June,  1899,  resulted,  through  a 
presentation  of  the  work  before  a  representative 
body  of  London  Jews  and  Jewesses,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Jewish  Study  Society  of  England,  which  is 
organized  on  the  plan  of  the  council ;  and  between  tins 
society  and  the  council  there  is  close  affiliation,  as 
well  as  an  exchange  of  pamphlets,  plans  of  work,  etc. 

The  sections  are  members  of  the  city,  county,  and 
state  federations  of  women’s  clubs,  and  are  actively 
cooperative  in  all  w ork  for  the  public  welfai e.  Dui  - 
ing  the  Spanish-American  war  the  council  within 
one  week  set  its  sections  to  work  in  aid  of  the  soldieis 
and  sailors,  and  in  several  places  was  the  first 
organized  body  to  take  any  steps  for  their  relief. 


It  raised  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money,  an  equal 
amount  in  goods,  and  a  nurse  was  sent  to  the  aimy ; 
the  members  were,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  among  the  most  active  workers  in  the  service 
of  relief.  It  cooperated  with  the  National  Red 
Cross  Society,  the  regimental  auxiliaries,  and  the 
various  state  organizations.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  council,  72  women  have  been  placed  on  Sab- 
bath-school  boards  of  congregations;  interest  in  the 
schools  has  been  greatly  increased  thereby,  and, 
what  is  of  signal  importance,  the  age  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  in  a  number  of  communities,  has  been  raised. 

It  maintains  fifteen  mission  schools. 

The  philanthropies  of  the  council,  numbering  85, 
are  supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  in¬ 
clude  settlements,  clubs,  libraries,  free  baths, 
night-schools,  manual-training  classes,  household- 
schools,  employment  bureaus,  penny  provident 
funds,  classes  for  crippled  children,  ice  funds  foi 
consumptives,  recreation-rooms,  and  gymnasiums. 
The  following  meetings  have  been  held :  first  tri¬ 
ennial,  New  York,  Nov.,  1896;  Omaha  Exposition, 
Oct.,  1896;  Chautauqua  summer  assembly,  July, 
1897, 1898;  second  triennial,  Cleveland,  March,  1900; 
first  annual  executive,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb., 
1901;  third  triennial,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.,  1902. 
The  present  officers,  elected  in  1900,  are:  president, 
Hannah  G.  Solomon;  first  vice-president  (resigned); 
second  vice-president,  Babette  Mandel,  Chicago,  Ill. , 
recording  secretary,  Gertrude  Berg,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  corresponding  secretary,  Sadie  American,  New 
York  city;  treasurer,  Bertha  A.  Selz,  Chicago,  Ill. 
It  has  (Nov.,  1902)  7,000  members,  in  70  sections; 
15  junior  sections,  with  500  members;  89  stud}'  cii- 
cles  in  religion,  and  12  in  philanthropy. 

Bibliography:  Papers  of  the  nproceedinas 

( T>wish  Publication  Society  of  America),  lotto,  jfioceeainys 
of  the  First  Convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  (tt>.),  1896 ;  -Report  of  the  Coitiicio/ T^o?7?e?|, 
from  189U  et  seq .,  1903 ;  American  Jewish  Yeai-Book ,  obbl. 

A. 

COURAGE:  That  quality  which  enables  one 
to  encounter  danger  and  difficulties  with  firmness, 
calmness,  and  intrepidity;  Hebrew,  ptniDl  pm 
(“Be  of  good  courage,”  II  Sam.  x.  12),  or  pm 

(“Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,”  Deut.  xxxi.  7, 
23 ;  Joshua  i.  6). 

Physical  courage,  the  result  of  man’s  struggle 
ao-aiust  conditions  that  threaten  his  very  existence, 
and  which  often  develops  boldness,  fearlessness,  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  physical  pain,  is  extolled  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a  valued  possession  (compare  Judges 
viii.  21;  Eccl.  x.  17;  IKingsxvi.  27;  II  Kings  xvin. 
20 ;  Micah  iii.  8).  Often  the  victor  was  made  a  pop¬ 
ular  idol.  “  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands”  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7),  the  v omen,  of 
Israel  sang  when  David  returned  from  a  campaign 
ao-ainst  the  Philistines.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  says 
to  Gideon:  “The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty 
man  of  valor”  (Judges  vi.  12). 

The  examples  of  courage  found  mentioned  m  the 
records  of  ancient  Israel  are  numerous.  The  un¬ 
daunted  valor  of  Barak,  of  Gideon,  and  of  Jepli- 
thah;  the  fearlessness  of  Samson,  of  Saul,  aud 
of  David,  are  eloquent  testimonies  of  physical 
courage.  But  the  Bible  sets  more  value  upon  moral 
courage,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  life-history  of 
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the  Jew,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  power  of 
resistance  that  he  has  shown  at  all  times  against 
those  who  made  plans  for  his  destruc- 
Biblical  tion.  This  courage  is  fostered  by  con- 
Examples  fidence  and  trust  in  God.  “  Hope  in 
of  Courage,  the  Lord,  be  strong,  keep  thy  heart 
steadfast,  yea,  hope  thou  in  the  Lord  ” 
(Ps.  xxvii.  14,  Hebr.);  “But  they  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ”  (Isa.  xl.  31); 
“ Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly”  (Ps.  lx.  14; 
compare  Num.  xxiv.  18;  Ps.  xxxi.  25;  Pro v.  iii.  23- 
26) ;  “  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee.  ...  I  will 
strengthen  thee  ”  (Isa.  xli.  10);  “Yet  now  be  strong  O 
Zerubbabel  .  .  .  and  be  strong,  O  Joshua  .  .  .  and 
be  strong,  alive  people  .  .  .  for  I  am  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  ”  (Hag.  ii.  4 ;  compare  Zech.  viii. 
9,  “  Let  your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that  hear  ”). 

In  post-Biblical  times  the  Jew  displayed  both 
physical  and  moral  courage  while  standing  for 
truth  and  right  against  a  hostile  world.  He  would 
face  the  obloquy  of  centuries  to  support  a  principle 
which,  though  unpopular,  he  believed 
In  Post-  to  be  true.  “  Strive  for  the  truth  unto 
Biblical  death;  and  the  Lord  shall  light  for 
Times.  thee”  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  iv.  28;  com¬ 
pare  ib.  iv.  9,  ii.  12;  Baruch  iii.  14). 
“In  a  place  where  there  are  no  men, endeavor  thou 
to  be  a  man  ”  (Ab.  ii.  6b).  Crushed  to  earth,  de¬ 
feated,  driven  from  his  native  soil,  pining  in  dun¬ 
geons,  made  to  furnish  murderous  sport  for  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  Colosseum  and  food  for  the  dames 
of  pyres  and  stakes,  he  still  refused  to  surrender ; 
struggling  against  terrible  odds  for  national  and 
political  independence,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
for  the  rights  of  man. 

Nothing  stirred  the  Jew  to  resistance  so  much  as 
interference  with  his  religious  belief  aud  practises ; 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  Law  was  deemed  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes.  Men  had  fought  at  all 
times  for  house  and  hearth ;  but  to  fight  for  one's 
religion  was  new.  The  plan  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  to  uproot  the  religion  of  Judea  met  with  stub¬ 
born  resistance.  “God  forbid,”  says  Mattathias, 
the  aged  priest  of  Modin,  “  that  we  should  forsake 
the  law  and  the  ordinances.  We  will  not  harken 
to  the  king’s  word  to  go  from  our  religion,  either 
on  the  right  hand  or  the  left  ”  (I  Macc.  ii.  21,  22). 
Eleazar,  one  of  the  scribes,  chose  rather  to  die  the 
glorious  death  of  a  martyr  than  to  be  faithless  to 
his  religion.  “  But  when  he  [Eleazar]  was  ready  to 
die  ...  he  groaned,  and  said,  It  is  manifest  unto 
the  Lord  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  whereas  I  might  have  been 
delivered  from  death,  I  now  endure  sore  pains  in 
body  .  .  .  but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer. 

.  .  .  And  thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for 
an  example  of  a  noble  courage  ...” 

The  (II  Macc.  vi.  30,  31).  Seven  brothers, 
Martyrs,  who  were  seized  by  the  minions  of  An¬ 
tiochus  and  scourged,  to  compel  them 
publicly  to  abjure  their  faith  by  eating  forbidden 
food,  refuse  to  do  so,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  most 
cruel  deaths.  One  of  them  voices  the  sentiment  of 
all  when  he  exclaims,  “We  are  ready  to  die  rather 
than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  our  fathers  ”  (ib.  vii. 
2;  compare  ib.  xiv.  18).  Though  the  seven  were  tor¬ 
tured  in  the  presence  of  their  mother,  the  awful 


sight  did  not  weaken  her  resolution  to  endure  a 
similar  fate.  “  But  the  mother  was  marvelous  above 
all,  and  worth  of  honorable  memory :  for  when  she 
saw  her  seven  sons  slain  within  the  space  of  one  day, 
she  bore  it  with  a  good  courage,  because  of  the  hope 
she  had  in  the  Lord  ”  (ib.  vii.  20).  Even  the  king, 
and  those  who  were  with  him  to  witness  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  the  seven  brothers,  marveled  at  their  re¬ 
markable  courage  (ib.  vii.  12 ;  1Y  Macc.  viii.  9). 

Later,  in  the  desperate  life-struggle  of  the  Jews 
against  the  trained  legions  of  mighty  Borne,  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the 
loss  of  Jewish  independence  (70  c.e.),  the  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Jews  were  such  as  to  elicit 
the  admiration  of  all  time.  Josephus  extols  the 
courage  of  his  fellow  believers  in  facing  death  for 
the  sake  of  the  Law.  “  I  do  not  mean  such  an  easy 
death  as  happens  in  battles,  but  that  which  comes 
with  bodily  torments  and  seems  to  be  the  severest 
kind  of  death  ”  (“  Contra  Ap.”  ii.  33). 

Later,  under  Hadrian  (117-138),  the  Jew's  were 
goaded  by  edicts  of  violence  aud  oppression  into 
open  revolt.  With  a  desperate  but  bl¬ 
under  fated  heroism  the  Jew's  under  Bah 
Hadrian.  Kokba  made  a  last  effort  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Rabbi  Akiba,  one  of 
the  ten  martyrs,  on  the  pyre  praised  his  fate  that  it 
was  now  his  good  fortune  to  fulfil  the  Law :  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  soul  ”  (Deut.  vi.  5) ; 
explaining  that  “  with  all  thy  soul  ”  means  “  even 
by  giving  up  one’s  life”  (Ber.  61b). 

Especially  rich  in  deeds  of  martyrdom  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jewrs  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Hated 
and  despised,  pelted  and  jeered  at,  burned  and  tor¬ 
tured,  they  nevertheless  remained  true  to  their  an¬ 
cestral  faith.  Moral  cowardice  wTas  unknown  to  the 
Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  Coeur  de  Lion  the  Jew's  of  York  were 
persecuted  by  their  Christian  townsmen,  who  were 
incited  to  rapine  and  robbery  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  Jews  sought  shelter  in  the  castle,  where  they 
were  besieged  for  several  days.  Spurning  the 
thought  of  embracing  Christianity  in  order  to  be 
free,  the  men,  after  slaying  their  waves  and  children 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  killed  themselves  (1190).  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jew's  from  Spain  (1492)  furnishes  a  most  glorious 
lesson  of  moral  heroism  among  the  Jews.  Those 
who  had  risen  to  opulence  and  to  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  Spain  willingly  gave  up  all  they  had 
achieved  rather  than  go  to  the  baptismal  font.  The 
heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  Gabriel  Riesser  and 
others  (1815)  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  in  Prussia ;  Johann  Jacoby’s  protest  against  the 
edict  of  Frederick  William  III.  curtailing  certain 
privileges  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  Reform 
pioneers,  one  of  whom,  Abraham  Kohn,  rabbi  of 
Hohenems,  Avas  poisoned  (1848)  because  of  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  reforms  within  Judaism,  give  sufficient 
proof  of  the  moral  courage  of  the  Jew's  in  modern 
times.  The  persecutions  within  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Hebrews  in  Russia  and  Rumania  have 
given  rise  to  many  exhibitions  of  courage  in  the 
Jew,  w'ho  has  left  the  land  that  cradled  him  and 
has  become  a  friendless  wanderer  rather  than  for¬ 
sake  what  he  believes  to  be  the  highest  truth.  The 
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heroism  of  Dreyfus,  the  French  captain,  has  thrilled 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

k.  A.  G. 

COURLAND :  A  government  in  the  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces  of  Russia,  hounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
the  Baltic  Sea ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  River  Duna ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  government  of  Kovno.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  was  9,000;  in  1835,  23,030;  in  1850,  22,743;  in 
1858,  25,641;  in  1891,  42,776;  and  in  1897,  49,102  in 
a  total  population  of  672,634  :=  7.3  per  cent.  The 
Jews  are  distributed  among  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Courland  as  follows:  Bausk,  3,000;  Friedrich- 
stadt,  3,800;  Goldingen,  3,000;  Grobin,  450;  Ha- 
senpot,  1,600;  Jacobstadt,  2,400;  Libau,  10,860; 
'Mitau,  5,000;  Pilten,  800;  Talsen,  1,500;  Tuckum, 
2,500;  Windau,  1,350;  Griva-Semgallen,  3,240;  II- 
luxt,  812;  Polangen,  900;  Sasmaken,  1,600;  Frau- 
enburg,  1,048;  Zabeln,  830;  and  in  the  villages 
Kandau,  Neu- Subbat,  Sclibnberg,  etc.,  5,242. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Courland  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  territory,  consisting  of  the  two  duchies  of 
Courland  and  Semgall  and  of  the  bish- 
Early  opric  of  Pilten,  aud  was  under  the 

History,  domination  of  the  Livonian  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Sword.  The  Livo¬ 
nian  Knights  offered  little  encouragement  to  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Courland,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  decree  of  their  grand  mas¬ 
ter  Zeyfridt  (Siegfried)  von  Feuchtwangen  (1309): 
“  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  servants  we  are,  w^e  decree  .  .  .  that 
no  Jew,  necromancer,  magician,  or  waydeler  [pagan 
priest]  shall  live  in  this  country;  and  that  any  one 
sheltering  one  of  such  shall  suffer  -with  him  ...” 
(Jolowicz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Konigsberg  i.  Pr.” 
1867,  p.  1). 

Notwithstanding  this  decree,  the  Jews  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  found  their  way  into 
the  country  from  Lithuania,  as  is  intimated  in  the 
chronicles  (Hennenberg,  cited  by  Jolowicz,  l.c.  p.  2). 
At  that  time  Vitold,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  had 
already  granted  to  the  Jews  of  the  neighboring 
Lithuanian  towns  the  privileges  of  June  24  and 
July  2,  1388.  Two  gravestones  were  excavated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mitau  in  1857  which,  it  has  been 
claimed,  go  to  show  that  Jews  had  lived  in  that 
country  even  earlier  than  1388;  but  the  claim  is 
hardly  well  founded,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Firkovitch,  who  was  consulted  in  the  matter,  was 
guilty  of  deception  (see  Wunderbar,  in  “  Allg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud.”  1857,  No.  1). 

When  Courland  came  into  the  possession  of  Po¬ 
land,  according  to  the  treaty  between  the  last  grand 
master  of  the  Order,  Gotthard  Kettler, 
Under  and  King  Sigismund  Augustus  (Sept. , 
Polish.  1561),  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Jews 
Rule.  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce  or  to  lease  customs  duties  or 
taxes  in  Livonia  (“Pacta  Subjectionis,”  in  “Codex 
Diplomat.  Regni  Polon.”  V.  cxxxviii.  238;Morac- 
zewski,  “Dzieje  Rzeczypospolitej  Polskiej,”  iv. 
231).  The  treaty  of  1561  did  not,  however,  forbid 
the  Jews  to  settle  iu  Courland  or  to  sojourn  there 
temporarily  for  any  particular  commercial  transac¬ 
tion.  It  was  without  any  effect  whatever  in  the 


bishopric  of  Pilten,  where  the  Jews  had  not  only 
been  tolerated  from  the  earliest  time  of  the  Order, 
but  were  permitted  by  law  to  organize  communities 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce. 

The  district  of  Pilten  contained  the  present  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Grobin,  Hasenpot,  and  a  part  of  Windau. 

The  last  Bishop  of  Courland,  Johann 

Pilten.  von  Munclihausen,  who  owned  the 
bishopric  of  Pilten  by  inheritance,  in¬ 
duced  rich  Jews  to  settle  in  his  territory,  and  he  de¬ 
rived  “  considerable  income  by  taxing  them  for  the 
right  of  residence  and  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
trade.” 

As  early  as  1570  the  Jews  of  Pilten  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  many  of  them  owned  real 
estate  (Wunderbar,  l.c.  p.  17).  When,  in  1611,  Pil¬ 
ten  became  part  of  Poland  the  position  of  the  Jews 
became  still  stronger.  As  throughout  Poland,  the 
Jews  of  that  district  not  only  enjoyed  all  civil  and 
religious  rights,  but  also  were  made  citizens  of 
Hasenpot — a  rare  privilege  at  that  time  for  Jews. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  district  during 
the  seventeenth  century  there  is  but  scanty  infor¬ 
mation.  The  archives  of  Pilten  have  not  yet  been 
published,  and  the  only  complete  history  of  the 
city  of  Hasenpot,  written  by  Huhn,  lies  hidden  in 
manuscript  in  the  Rittenbibliothek  at  Riga.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  during  the  great  northern 
war  (1718)  a  synagogue  existed  in  Pilten  (Man- 
teuffel,  “Piltyni  Archivum  Piltynskie,”  in  “Wars- 
zawska  Biblioteka,”  No.  2,  p.  177;  cited  by  Brutz- 
kus,  in  “Voskhod,”  1896,  Nos.  7-8,  p.  26).  During 
the  eighteenth  century  Pilten  lost  its  importance. 

The  greatest  number  of  Courland  Jews  lived  in 
Hasenpot,  where  they  carried  on  a  considerable  ex¬ 
port  trade;  but  at  the  last  division  of  Poland,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only  896 
males  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  -were  registered 
as  citizens.  '  They  enjoyed  all  civil  rights,  and  were 
often  chosen  to  fill  honorable  positions.  Thus  in  1797 
the  Jew  Euehel  of  Hasenpot  was  elected  councilman 
(“  Rathsherr  ”).  Jewish  affairs  were  governed  by 
akahal;  and  the  Jews  paid  a  special  tax  on  their 
synagogue,  which  tax  was  called  “  Judische  Capel- 
lengelder.” 

The  oldest  community  in  the  district  of  Pilten  is 
that  of  Polangen,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania.  In  the 
Hasenpot  “  pinkes  ”  (record  of  the  Jewish  com- 
and  munity)  of  that  town,  begun  in  1831, 
Polangen.  there  is  an  entry  on  the  first  page 
which  states  that,  according  to  the 
preceding  pinlf.es,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Polish  Revolution,  the  cemetery  and  the 
burial  brotherhood  of  Polangen  were  established  in 
1487  (fD'n),  though  doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  date.  The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  of  Polangen  obtained  a  charter  confirming  that 
of  King  Stanislaus  IV.  (dated  1639),  granting  the 
Jews  of  Polangen  and  Gorzhd  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  commerce, 
handicrafts,  and  agriculture.  The  Jewish  houses  of 
prayer  and  the  cemetery  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes.  The  Jews  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  aldermen,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  and  to  the  king.  This  privilege  was 
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subsequently  confirmed  by  Augustus  III.  (1742), 
and  remained  in  effect  until  the  annexation  of 
Courland  by  Russia  (1795),  when  the  whole  district 
of  Zhmuda,  in  which  Polangen  was  situated,  was 
added  to  the  government  of  Courland  (Brutzkus, 
l.c.  p.  29). 

In  the  other  parts  of  Courland,  including  Semgall, 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  not  so  favorable.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Courland  was 
a  vassal  of  Poland,  and  was  not  able  to  prevent 
entirely  the  influential  Polish  Jews  from  visiting 
his  dependency,  their  sojourn  there  was  made  un¬ 
pleasant  and  difficult  at  all  times,  especially  after 
1561.  The  cities  jealously  guarded  their  privileges 
not  onty  from  the  Jews,  but  from  all  foreigners. 
Nevertheless,  Jews  managed  to  settle  in  Courland 
both  before  and  after  the  subjection  of  the  country 
by  Poland,  as  is  evident  from  some 
Other  well-preserved  gravestones  with  He- 

Parts  of  brew  inscriptions  at  Mitau  and  other 

Courland.  places,  dating  from  the  first  and  last 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  in  1648-54  the 
people  of  Courland  also  expelled  the  Jews  from 
their  country.  The  barons  Hector  Frederick  and 
Reinliold  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  when  they  founded 
on  their  estate  the  town  of  Neu-Subbat,  inserted  a 
paragraph  in  its  constitution  (April  5,  1686)  forbid¬ 
ding  Jews  to  live  in  the  town  or  to  establish  a  tavern 
there. 

According  to  Ziegenhorn,  no  Jews  lived  in  Cour¬ 
land,  except  at  Pilten,  from  its  subjugation  by 
Poland  up  to  about  1670  (“Staatsreclit,”  §  576). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Jews 
again  began  to  settle  in  Courland :  they  even  leased 
the  customs  duties  and  engaged  in  commerce.  Al¬ 
though  these  privileges  were  soon  curtailed  (“Land- 
taglicher  Abschied,  ”  1692,  §  6 ;  1699,  §  29),  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  live  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  country,  and  to  do  business  as  retail  traders, 
innkeepers,  distillers,  and  middlemen.  In  Mitau, 
the  capital  of  Courland,  they  could  live  only  in  the 
so-called  Jewish  street  (now  known  as  “Doblen’sche 
Strasse”)as  protected  Jews  (“Scliutzjuden”).  On 
the  remonstrance  of  the  burgesses,  the  dukes  re¬ 
peatedly  ordered  the  Jews  to  leave  the  country;  but 
the  nobility,  to  whom  they  made  themselves  useful, 
protected  them  until  Duke  Ferdinand  published  an 
edict,  March  28,  1714,  in  which  the  Jews  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  within  six  weeks,  under 
pain  of  the  severest  penalties.  This  edict  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  carried  out,  for  on  Sept.  20,  1760,  Duke 
Karl  repeated  it  in  the  same  form.  Soon  afterward 
the  magistrate,  notwithstanding  the  duke’s  edict, 
permitted  Jews  as  well  as  Jesuits  to  reside  in  Cour¬ 
land  on  the  payment  of  400  Albertus  thaler  an¬ 
nually;  and  the  duke  did  not  object  to  their  ad¬ 
mission  (Gebhardi,  “Gesch.  von  Kurland,”  p.  166, 
Halle,  1789).  In  1787  Duke  Ernst  Biron  entrusted 
the  court  Jew  Lipman  (Levi)  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  finances,  dividing  the  profits  with  him, 
and  granting  him  certain  privileges.  This  naturally 
created  ill  feeling  against  the  Jews  (Ersch  and 
Gruber,  “Encyc.”  section  i.  part  10,  p.  247). 

At  this  period  Jewish  communities  existed  in 
Mitau,  Bausk,  Jacobstadt,  Friedrichstadt,  and  other 


towns.  Friedrichstadt  was  a  station  for  the  Jewish 
merchants  of  White  Russia,  who  came  down  the 
Diina  annually  in  barges  and  on  rafts,  bringing 
lumber,  grain,  flax,  and  other  Russian  merchandise 
to  Riga.  The  edict  of  Empress  Elizabeth  (1742)  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Jews  from  Russia  interfered  considerably 
with  this  business.  The  council  of  Riga,  fearing 
that  the  Jewish  merchants  might  direct  their  trade 
to  Windau,  Libau,  and  Konigsberg,  petitioned  the 
Senate  in  the  matter,  and,  pending  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  the  vice-governor  of  Livonia  stopped 
the  Jewish  traders  in  Friedrichstadt. 

In  1760  the  Jews  of  Courland,  as  already  stated, 
were  again  expelled  from  the  duchy.  In  order  to 
prevent  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  an  order 
was  issued  that  all  foreign  Jews  having  permission  to 
bring  Polisli-Litkuanian  merchandise  to  Mitau  should 
present  themselves  to  the  mayor  and  obtain  from 
him  a  special  permit  to  remain  in  the  city  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  and  that  none  should  be  permitted 
under  any  circumstances  to  stay  longer  than  a  day 
or  two  on  any  one  occasion.  Those  who  brought 
no  merchandise  had  to  pay  a  “sechser”  on  each 
visit.  These  Jews  had  to  stay  at  a  special  lodging- 
house  designated  by  the  city  authorities.  In  some 
places  the  execution  of  the  order  had  already  been 
carried  out  when,  fortunately  for  the  Jews,  the 
emperor  Peter  III.  of  Russia  recalled  from  banish¬ 
ment  Duke  Ernst  Biron,  and  with  his  reinstatement 
the  Jews  regained  their  old  liberties  and  even  se¬ 
cured  some  new  privileges.  These  liberties  and 
privileges  were  not,  however,  legally  recognized,  as 
is  seen  from  petitions  of  the  Jews  made  to  Duke 
Ernst  Biron  in  1765,  and  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Peter  Biron,  in  1775. 

In  1770  the  Russian  government  interfered  in  the 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Courland.  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  Browne  of  Livonia  asked  the  Duke  of 
Courland  to  expel  the  Jews  from  his  possessions  (Or- 
slianski,  “  Russkoe  Zakonodatelstvo  o  Yevreyakli,” 
p.  874,  St.  Petersburg,  1877) ;  but  the  plan  could  not 
be  carried  out  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Courland  nobility.  Empress  Catherine  II.,  desiring 
to  settle  “New  Russia',”  gave  a  secret  order  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Browne  (1765)  to  issue  passports  to  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mitau  who  would  travel  to  this  territory, 
her  purpose  being  to  admit  some  of  the  Jews  of 
Courland  to  settle  in  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg 
(Buchlioltz,  pp.  57-60).  By  a  later  order  (1785) 
Catherine  again  showed  her  favor  to  the  Courland 
Jews  by  detaching  the  village  of  Schlock  from  Cour¬ 
land  and  annexing  it  to  Riga,  thus  permitting  the 
Jewish  residents  of  Schlock  to  become  recognized 
inhabitants  of  Riga  (Wunderbar,  l.c.  p.  9). 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jews  of  Courland 
opinions  differ.  Some  think  that  the  majority  ar¬ 
rived  by  sea  from  Prussia  and  North  Germany ;  and 
the  biographies  of  rabbis  and  other  prominent  men 
enumerated  below  show  that  most  of  these  were 
born  abroad.  Nevertheless,  Brutzkus  may  be  right 
in  his  statement  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Courland 
Jews  immigrated  from  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Lithuania  and  Poland. 

In  spite  of  occasional  disturbances,  the  life  of  the 
Jews  in  the  duchy  of  Courland  was  a  peaceful  one, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  trade  outside  the  city 
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limits  of  Mitau,  the  capital.  Even  in  the  center  of 
the  city  a  Jew,  Meyer  Kreslawe,  received  a  license 
to  open  an  inn,  which  was  called  “Hotel  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  (the  house  still  existed  in  the 

Kalman  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century);  and 

Borkum.  in  1784  Kalman  Borkum  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  a  synagogue,  which 
was  built  at  his  expense.  Borkum,  his  brother  Sam¬ 
son,  and  the  court  jeweler  Rabbi  Bar  ben  ha-Kadosh 
Rabbi  Benjamin  stood  high  in  favor  with  the  duke 
Biron.  They  were  thus  often  enabled  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  coreligionists  in  Courland,  and  to 
those  in  Mitau  in  particular ;  and  in  addition  extended 
them  much  financial  and  other  assistance. 

The  year  1787  vras  especially  marked  by  discussions 
of  the  Jewish  question  in  Courland,  not  only  officially 
but  also  in  various  pamphlets  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Of  these  latter  the  first  appeared  anonymously  and 
without  date  under  the  title  “Die  Duldung  der  Ju- 
den,”  etc.  (The  Toleration  of  the  Jews  in  the  Duch¬ 
ies  of  Courland  and  Semgall),  but  Witte  von  Witten- 
lieim,  councilor  of  justice,  was  later  identified  as  its 
author  (Recke  and  Napierski,  “  Scliriftsteller  Lexi- 
kon,”  iv.  554).  He  advocated  the  opinion  that  the 
Jews  should  be  tolerated  under  conditions  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  respective 
towns  in  which  they  might  settle.  He  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  they  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
schools,  houses  of  prayer,  synagogues,  cemeteries, 
and  courts  for  the  settlement  of  internal  disputes, 
and  expected  an  improvement  in  their  religious  and 
j  udicial  affairs  to  be  manifest  before  another  gen¬ 
eration  should  have  passed.  In  case  the  Jews  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  schools,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Christian  schools,  where  they  might  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  and  other  necessary  subjects.  The 
higher  schools  should  also  be  open  to  them.  Witten  - 
lieim  was  in  favor  of  limiting  the  occupations  of  the 
Jews;  he  would  permit  them  to  engage  only  in 
handicrafts,  petty  trading,  and  distilling,  which 
were  the  main  occupations  of  the  Jews  of  Courland 
at  that  time. 

Another  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year  under 
the  ti tie “  Bern erkungen  liber  die  Duldung  der  Juden” 
(Mitau,  1787).  The  author,  supposed  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian  David  Braun  (Recke  and  Napierski,  “  Sclirift- 
steller-Lexikon  ”),  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  giving  the  Jews,  “  the  despisers  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,”  any  social  or  political  rights.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  called  forth  a  reply  under  the  title  “Beant- 
wortung  der  Bemerkungen  liber  die  Duldung  der 
Juden,”  refuting  the  statements  of  Braun.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  Dr.  Lacliman,  a  Jewish  physician  born  in 
Prussia,  who  practised  medicine  in  Bausk,  and  later 
removed  to  the  interior  of  Russia.  He  showed  that 
the  Jews  were  useful  citizens,  occupying  themselves 
with  agriculture  in  Lithuania,  and  engaging  in  the 
ails  and  sciences,  and  in  handicrafts  wherever 
they  were  not  hampered  in  their  activity  by  the 
gilds. 

About  this  time  there  appeared,  under  the  title 
u  Meine  Gedanken,  bei  der  Frage :  Ob  Man  in  Unserm 
Vaterlande  Juden  Dulden  Solle,  oder  NichtV”  a 
most  touching  apology  for  the  Jews.  The  author, 
Georg  Gottfried  Mylich,  a  Lutheran  pastor  at  Nerft, 


looks  at  his  subject  not  only  from  a  utilitarian  stand¬ 
point,  but  also  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  “  Our 
honor  and  our  Christian  duty  demand,”  he  says, 
“  that  we  should  not  look  with  indifference  on  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Courland  and 
that  we  should  no  longer  tolerate  it.  As  patriots 
we  must  concentrate  all  our  energy  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  the 
word  ‘Jew  ’  should  not  indicate  any  class  of  people 
different  from  us,  but  only  a  different  religious 
body ;  and  as  regards  their  nationality,  it  should  not 
hinder  them  from  obtaining  citizens’  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  any  more  than  the  people  of  Sleswick,  the 
Saxons,  Danes,  Swedes,  Swiss,  French,  or  Italians 
who  also  live  among  us.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  appeals  earnestly  to  the  Jews  to  lay  aside 
their  specific  costume  and  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

These  extracts  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes  of  Courland  toward  the  Jews.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  activity  of  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Dohm  had  already  reached  the  duchy.  Though  the 
broad-minded  people  in  Courland  were  in  a  great 
minority,  they  nevertheless  forced  the  lords  and 
burgesses  to  discard  their  medieval  intolerant  views. 
After  many  long  debates  in  the  various  Diets  con¬ 
cerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  Cour¬ 
land,  the  Jews  of  Mitau  through  their  aldermen, 
Aaron  Lipman  (Levi)  and  Isaac  Moses  Eides,  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  duke  March  13,  1793,  in 
reply  to  which  they  were  directed  to  submit  propo¬ 
sitions  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly  on  Jan.  20,  1795,  propositions  were 
presented  in  which  they  asked  only :  (1)  Admission 
to  the  towns,  villages,  and  estates  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  and  industries,  so  that  the 
Jewish  families  should  not  become  a  burden  on  the 
general  population.  (2)  Reduction  of  the  number 
of  Jewish  families  in  Mitau  from  200  to  60,  to  be 
selected  from  among  those  whose  ancestors  had  lived 
in  Mitau,  and  who  were  known  to  be  persons  of  irre¬ 
proachable  character;  they  would  certainly  become 
more  useful  citizens  on  obtaining  equal  rights  with 
the  other  inhabitants.  (3)  The  right  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  settle  all  disputes  concerning  religion  and 
unimportant  civil  matters  among  the  Jews  without 
recourse  to  the  general  courts — a  right  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  kahal  of  Hasenpot ;  the  kahal, 
however,  to  have  the  authority  to  appeal  to  the 
magistrates  whenever  necessary.  (4)  Permission  for 
Jewish  children  to  attend  the  public  schools  and  the 
local  academy. 

In  this  memorial  the  Jews  of  Courland  for  the  first 
time  called  themselves  “Hebrews,”  by  which  name 
they  have  been  designated  up  to  the  present  day  in 
the  official  documents  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces.  The  memorial  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
community  by  Isaac  Judah,  Solomon  Borkum,  Isaac 
Moses  Eides,  Isaac  Moses,  Wulf  Jacob,  Elijah  Isaac, 
Lewin  Wulf,  Heimann  Solomon,  Aaron  Lipman 
(Levi),  and  others. 

While  the  duke  and  the  Landtag  were  still  discuss¬ 
ing  the  J ewish  question,  the  Polish  Revolution  broke 
out,  so  that  nothing  further  could  be  done  in  the 
matter.  Such  was  the  uncertain  legal  position  in 
which  the  Jews  found  themselves  when  Courland 
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was  annexed  to  Russia,  March  16,  1797.  Emperor 
Paul,  during  his  visit  to  Mitau  in  the  same  year, 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Jewish  community. 
The  government  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
occupations  of  the  Jews,  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
them,  and  of  their  legal  status.  The  Courland 
authorities  replied  that  the  Jews  had  “never  been 
legally  tolerated — with  the  exception  of  those  who 
live  in  the  district  of  Pilten,”  In  presenting  the 
case  to  the  emperor  Paul,  the  Senate  declared : 

“Although  the  Courland  administration  reports 
that  the  Jews  have  never  been  tolerated  legalty,  yet, 
since  Jews  have  lived  there  for  more  than  200  years, 
they  can  not  be  considered  as  having  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  surreptitious^ ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  deprived 
of  sucli  an  old  home  wliile  Jews  are  not  prohibited 
from  living  in  other  parts  of  Russia.”  The  Senate 
therefore  ordered  the  Courland  authorities,  having 
in  view  the  local  conditions,  to  present  a  scheme  of 
legislation  for  the  further  residence  of  Jews  in  Cour¬ 
land,  “  for  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  for  their 
own.”  At  the  same  time  the  Jews  addressed  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  senate  in  which  they  asked :  (1)  That 

they  be  permitted  to  organize  kahals  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Jewish  communal  life.  (2)  That  Jews 
who  join  the  gilds  be  granted  all  the  rights  of  such 
gilds.  (3)  That  agriculturists  receive  land  at  an 
annual  rental,  and  be  not  claimed  by  any  one  as 
serfs.  (4)  That  Jews  be  permitted  to  build  syna¬ 
gogues;  to  conduct  their  religious  services  in  the 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  villages;  and  to  have  their 
cemeteries  and  slaughter-houses.  (5)  That  wherever 
there  are  no  Jewish  schools,  permission  be  accorded 
the  Jews  to  send  their  children  to  the  German 
schools;  and  that,  the  talented  Jewish  pupils  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  foreign  academies  and  universities. 

After  considering  this  petition  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  resolved  that  the  Jews  be  permitted  to  live 
in  Courland,  and  that  their  settlement  in  that  coun¬ 
try  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  and 
community  at  large.  Jews  were  permitted  to  fol¬ 
low  their  various  callings  and  to  be  included  in  the 
lists  of  the  burghers  and  merchants,  on  payment  of 
double  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Christians. 
They  were  declared  eligible  for  election  to  munici¬ 
pal  offices;  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  religious 
services  without  hindrance,  to  organize  kahals,  to 
build  synagogues,  etc. ;  and  were  granted  immunity 
from  being  bound  as  serfs.  The  approval  of  Em¬ 
peror  Paul  was  given  to  the  foregoing  resolutions 
March  14,  1799  (“Complete  Russian  Code,”  xxv., 
No.  18,  889). 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  (1801-25)  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Courland,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Jews  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Russian  empire, 
was  much  improved.  The  enactment  of  Dec.  9, 
1804,  and  the  resolutions  passed  thereupon  by  the 
Courland  legislature  (March  6,  1806 ;  affirmed  Dec. 
1/1806),  practically  secured  the  rights  of  citizenship 
for  the  Jews  of  that  government,  and  by  a  ukase  of 
Nov.  8, 1807,  the  double  poll- and  gild-taxes  hitherto 
levied  on  the  Jews  were  abolished. 

This  was  the  legal  position  of  the  Jews  of  Cour¬ 
land  until  1829 ;  but  the  rights  granted  to  them  in 
1799  in  respect  to  trade  and  commerce  did  not  please 
the  local  Christian  merchants  and  artisans.  On  May 


24, 1829,  the  merchants  and  artisans  asked  the  Senate 
to  limit  the  number  of  Jewish  families  registered 
there.  The  governor-general  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
was  commissioned  to  present  a  plan  for  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Courland  and 
Livonia.  He  replied  that  in  regard  to  Livonia  there 
was  no  necessity  to  take  any  steps  for  lessening 
the  number  of  Jews  there,  since  they  were  living 
nowhere  except  in  Riga  and  Schlock,  and  were 
registered  in  the  latter  place  only.  In  order  to 
decrease  the  number  of  Jews  in  Courland  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  deportation  to  Siberia  of  (1)  such  Jews 
as  had  no  fixed  occupations ;  (2)  such  as  appeared  to 
be  illegally  registered  and  such  as  were  omitted  from 
the  registry  list.  Only  such  Jews,  he  considered, 
should  remain  in  the  country  as  belonged  to  the 

gilds,  lit\d  tlieix-  own.  liouses,  occupied  themselves 

with  handicrafts,  or  held  bona  fide  positions. 

This  plan  was  transmitted  for  consideration  to  the 
government  committee  on  Jewish  affairs,  and  this 
body  proposed  the  following  measures:  (1)  That 
there  be  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  Courland  only 
such  Jews  as  at  the  last  census  had  been  entered  in 
the  registry  lists  of  the  Courland  Chamber  of  Justice. 
(2)  That  each  family  of  such  Jews  receive  a  certificate 
of  its  right  to  settle.in  Courland.  (3)  That  Jews  from 
other  governments  be  prohibited  from  settling  in 
Courland.  (4)  That  Jews  who  removed  from  Cour¬ 
land  lose  the  right  of  returning  thither,  (5)  That  the 
marriage  of  a  Courland  Jewess  to  a  Jew  from  an¬ 
other  government  confer  upon  such  Jew  no  right 
to  live  in  Courland.  (6)  That  a  Courland  Jewess 
marrying  a  Jew  from  another  government  and 
removing  with  him  thither  lose  the  right  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  Courland.  (7)  That  Jews  not  holding  the 
above-mentioned  certificates  leave  the  country ;  and 
that  those  who  do  not  present  their  certificates  in 
time  or  were  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  regulations,  be  sent  to  settle  in  Siberia. 
All  of  these  measures  were  sanctioned  by  the  Czar 
May  24, 1829  (M  Russian  Code,”  iv.,  No.  2,884;  Mysh, 
p.  217). 

In  1836  Emperor  Nicholas  issued  a  manifesto  of¬ 
fering  inducements  to' those  of  his  Jewish  subjects 
who  should  settle  in  the  agricultural  colonies  of 
South  Russia.  The  first  families  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  offer  were  seventy  from  Courland  led  by 
Meyer  Mendelssohn  and  Elijah  Mitauer.  Another 
group  from  Courland,  consisting  of  117  families,  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission  to  settle  in  the  provinces  of 
Siberia.  In  1840,  341  families,  consisting  of  2,530 
persons  from  Courland,  joined  the  agricultural  col¬ 
onies  in  the  government  of  Kherson.  Bjr  a  ukase 
of  Dec.  19,  1844,  all  kahals  in  the  empire  were 
abolished.  This  affected  the  Jewish  communities 
in  Courland,  and  placed  them  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  municipal  councils  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  cities.  The  Jews  had,  nevertheless,  the  right 
to  elect  several  of  their  number  aldermen  in  the  tax 
department,  an  office  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
receive  and  record  all  the  Jewish  taxes.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  community  was  also  represented  on  the  school 
board  and  on  the  board  of  charities.  Moreover,  the 
governor-general  of  the  Baltic  provinces  had  as¬ 
signed  to  his  staff  a  Jewish  adviser  on  Jewish  affairs 
in  Courland. 
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In  accordance  with  Part  V.,  art.  xii.,  of  the  Reg¬ 
ulations  on  Passports,  issued  in  1890,  only  those 
Jews  have. a  right  to  live  in  Courland  or  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Schlock  whose  families  were  registered  in  the 
census  of  April  18,  1885.  The  admission  to  Cour- 
laud  of  Jews  from  other  governments  is  prohibited. 
These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  Jews  who  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  special  legislation  have  the  right  to  live  any¬ 
where  in  the  empire.  The  singular  position  of  the 
Jews  of  Courland  compared  with  that  of  Jews  in 
other  governments  of  Russia  is  apparent  from  the 
case  of  Jacob  Thai,  who  in  1895  appealed  against 
the  decision  of  the  Courland  administration,  which 
expelled  him  from  the  estate  of  Autzliolf  on  the 
ground  of  the  May  Laws  of  1882.  The  Senate  found 
(Sept.  24,  1895)  that  the  measures  prohibiting  the 

settlement  of  tlie  Jews  outside  of  cities  and  towns 

referred  only  to  those  governments  which  came 
within  the  Pale  of  Set  tlement ;  and  as  Courland  was 
not  included  in  the  number  of  such  governments,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  Ma3r  Laws  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Jews  of  Courland  (Mysli,  p.  135). 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jews 
of  Courland  followed  generally  the  same  trades  and 
professions  as  were  followed  by  the  Jews  of  Lith¬ 
uania  and  Poland.  In  the  villages  they  were  small 
traders,  pedlers,  distillers,  and  artisans,  especially 
locksmiths  and  tinsmiths;  in  the  cities,  they  were 
wholesale  dealers  in  dry-  and  fancy-goods,  agents, 
jewelers,  etc.  Important  business  firms  were  to  be 
found  in  Mitau,  Jacobstadt,  Friedrichstadt,  and  espe¬ 
cially  inHasenpot,  where  the  Jews  carried  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  export  trade.  It  has  been  shown  that  many 
Courland  Jews  were  engaged  in  agriculture  also. 

The  Jews  of  Courland  have  always  shown  them¬ 
selves  eager  for  enlightenment.  That  intellectual  re¬ 
generation  of  J udaism  which  had  begun  in  Germany 
in  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  did  not  pass  without 
leaving  its  trace  in  Courland.  The  Courland  Jews 
at  that  time,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  more  like 
their  coreligionists  of  Germany  than 
In-  any  other  Russian  Jews.  Their  life 
telleetual  among  a  cultured  people,  their  knowl- 

Status.  edge  of  German,  and  their  relations 
with  Germany  soon  removed  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  which  still  continued  in  Lithuania  and 
Poland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  represented  the  most  cultured  element  of  the 
Russian  Jewry. 

The  first  Jewish  school  conducted  on  modern  prin¬ 
ciples  was  founded  in  Mitau  in  1824  by  a  lawyer 
named  Wolf.  Here  Lilienthal  began  his  activity, 
and  here  Mordecai  Aaron  Gunzburg  wrote  his  first 
works.  The  Courland  Jews,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  are  still  awaiting  full  emancipation, 
although  economically  and  intellectually  they  seem 
to  be  better  situated  than  the  Jews  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania. 

Even  the  poorest  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  send 
their  children  either  to  the  Christian  schools  or  to 
the  Jewish  religious  schools,  if  they  can  not  afford 
to  give  them  a  better  private  education ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  aged  people,  the  number  of 
those  who  can  not  read  and  write  German  is  very 
small;  the  Judaao-German  jargon  seems  to  be  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  rising  generation.  In  the  cultured 


families  a  pure  German  is  spoken,  as  well  as  good 
Russian  and  French;  and  as  regards  their  home 
education,  the  Jews  of  Courland  are  not  behind  the 
intelligent  Christian  mercantile  class. 

Among  the  prominent  Jews  of  Courland  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  the  following :  Rabbi  Sam¬ 
uel  ben  Elkanah,  of  the  Teomim  family,  author  of 
“Mekom  Sliemuel,”  Altona,  1722.  He  was  born  at 
Altona,  and  officiated  as  rabbi  at  Mitau,  where  he 
died  in  1742.  Daniel  Hayyim  Cleif  (1729-94),  rabbi 
at  Hasenpot.  Euchel,  alderman  at  Hasenpot.  Isaac 
Abraham  Euchel  (1756-1804),  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  He  spent  considerable  time  at  the  house 
of  his  brother  before  going  to  Germany.  David 
Abrahamson,  physician ;  born  1740 ;  practised  med¬ 
icine  at  Hasenpot.  Bar  ben  lia-Kadosli  Rabbi  Ben- 

jamin,  a.  native  of  Litliuania,  where  liis  fatlier 

was  killed  during  the  uprising  of  the  Haidamaks. 
He  lived  in  Mitau  about  1730,  where  he  traded 
as  a  jeweler.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
dukes  and  knights  of  Courland,  and  made  many 
gifts  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Mitau.  Zebi 
Iiirsch  Harif,  rabbi  at  Mitau  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Elrich;  born  in  Prussia; 
practised  medicine  at  Wilkomir,  Lithuania,  as  gov¬ 
ernment  and  city  physician ;  settled  in  1770  in  Mitau, 
where  he  married  (1784)  the  daughter  of  Kalman 
Borkum.  He  died  there  1809.  Aaron  Horwitz, 
rabbi  at  Hasenpot  and  of  “  all  the  province  of  Cour¬ 
land,”  and  later  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1779. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (Fuenn, 
“Keneset  Yisrael,”  p.  83;  Landshuth,  “Toledot  An- 
she  Shem,”  p.  85,  Berlin,  1884).  Eiiezer  Elias  Lbw- 
enthal,  physician;  born  at  Tuckum  1763;  graduated 
at  Konigsberg  1791;  practised  for  some  time  at 
Bausk ;  and  later  removed  to  Odessa.  Aaron  Solo¬ 
mon  Tobias,  physician ;  practised  at  Hasenpot,  where 
he  died  1782.  Carl  Anton,  convert  to  Christianity 
and  disciple  of  Jonathan  Eybeschutz ;  bom  in  Mitau. 
Issachar  Falkensohn  Behr:  practised  medicine  at 
Hasenpot  about  1775. 

Of  the  nineteenth  century  there  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  men  of  prominence:  Isaac  Ahrony, 
teacher  of  German  and  Hebrew ;  born  at  Mitau  1798 ; 
died  at  Kherson  1842.  From  1823  to  1830  he  lived  at 
Polotzk,  then  again  in  Mitau  until  1840,  when  he  emi¬ 
grated  with  his  family  to  one  of  the  Jewish  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  in  the  government  of  Kherson.  He 
soon  removed  to  Kherson,  where  he  instructed  the 
children  of  a  Jewish  merchant.  He  published  a 
pamphlet,  “  Die  Thorah  Lehrt  Gottes-  und  Menschen- 
liebe  und  Unterthanentreue,  ”  Dorpat,  1838.  Abra¬ 
ham  Bernard,  physician;  born  1762;  practised  at 
Mitau  1810-11.  Marcus  (Mordecai)  Aaron  Gunzburg 
(1795-1846);  went  to  Polangen  as  teacher  in  1817, 
and  later  removed  to  Mitau,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching,  and  by  translating  and  copying 
legal  documents.  Ezekiel  Jekuthiel,  rabbi  at  Mi¬ 
tau  ;  died  there  1823.  He  wrote  notes  on  the  Halakot 
Gedolot,  which  remained  in  manuscript,  and  which 
Benjacob  saw  in  the  possession  of  Jekuthiel’s  son 
Elijah,  who  also  officiated  as  rabbi  there  (“  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim,”  p.  164).  Wolf,  father  of  Israel  Lipkin 
(Salanter) ;  was  rabbi  at  Goldingen,  and  died  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ru¬ 
ben  Birkhahn;  died  at  Friedrichstadt  1822;  was 
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a  relative  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Elkanah.  His  son 
Rezalel  was  born  at  Friedriclistadt  1778;  died  there 
1849.  Lazar  Isaac  Seume,  physician ;  born  at  Hasen- 
pot.1782;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Wurzburg;  graduated  at  Dorpat  1805,  and  prac¬ 
tised  at  Libau,  where  he  later  joined  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Councilor  AYulff;  born  in  Prussia;  settled 
in  Courland  1780,  and  established  a  Jewish  school 
at  Milan  1824,  which  had  an  existence  of  two  years 
only.  Reuben  Joseph  Wunderbar,  teacher  and 
author,  1812-67.  L.  Rappenheim,  Jewish  alderman 
at  Mitau ;  was  sent  by  the  government  in  1854  to 
inspect  the  Jewish  colonies  of  South  Russia  (“Z.  d. 
J.”  1855,  No.  31).  Lob  Kalman Lowensolin,  teacher; 
born  at  Goldingen  1809 ;  died  at  Jacobstadt  1866.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  government  Jewish  public 
school,  and  also  as  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
prog3rmnasium  of  the  nobility.  He  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  corresponded  with  Pauker  and  Madler 
on  problems  in  higher  mathematics  and  astron- 
om}r,  and  with  Hayyim  Sack  and  other  Hebrew 
scholars  on  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  topics.  Moritz 
Rosenthal ;  born  at  Bausk  1818 ;  died  at  Friedrich* 
stadt  July  29,  1896.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Morde- 
cai  Jaffe.  Simon  Zarclii,  rabbi  at  Jacobstadt  from 
1857  to  1860,  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died.  J.  Brutzkus,  editor.  Leib  Calm,  rabbi  in 
Friedriclistadt  1864,  and  now  (1902)  rabbi  atMoseow. 
Lipman  Friedmann,  rabbi  at  Friedriclistadt;  his  ac¬ 
tivity  extended  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Joshua  b.  Aaron  Heller,  author  of 
“Dibre  Yeshua*  ”  and  other  works;  was  rabbi  at  Po- 
langen  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
died  at  Telslii  1880.  Solomon  Puciier,  govern¬ 
mental  rabbi  at  Mitau  (1861-96);  born  at  Neustadt, 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  1829 ;  died  Nov.  29, 1899. 
Senior  Zalman,  rabbi  of  Goldingen.  Louis  Arens, 
an  opera  singer.  Lazar  Beiirmann  and  his  son 
Vasili.  Eliezer  ben  Alexander  Kleinberg,  called 
Eliezer  Bausker,  son-in-law  of  Israel  Lipschutz 
(Antikoler).  He  was  rabbi  at  Bausk  and  Wilna, 
and  died  in  the  United  States  1891.  He  helped 
David  Tevele  of  Minsk  to  publish  his  work  “  Dibre 
Dawid,  ”  and  his  haskamot  are  to  be  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  works.  David  Isaacovich  Bernstein,  Russian 
lawyer;  born  about  1840  at  Jacobstadt;  died  Jan., 
1901,  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  district  school  of  his  birthplace,  and  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Dunaburg,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1866.  L.  Kantor, 
formerly  editor  of  “Russki  Yevrei,”  was  rabbi  at 
Libau.  Isidorus  Brennson,  physician  at  Mitau; 
born  there  Sept.  15,  1854.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
biographical  dictionary  entitled  “Die  Aerzte  Kur- 
lands  von  1825-1900.”  Mitau,  1902.  From  this  work 
it  is  apparent  that  of  the  582  physicians  of  Cour¬ 
land  in  a  period  of  75  years,  101  (17.3  per  cent) 
were  Jews.  Of  this  number  16  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Of  the  172  pltysicians  now  practising  in 
Courland,  33  (19.2  per  cent)  are  Jews.  See  also 
Bausk  and  Mitau.) 
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135, 142, 151-153 ;  1886,  p.  193 ;  A.  P(umpianski),  in  Yevreiskiya 
Zapiski ,  1881,  pp.  1-6 ;  Orshanski,  Russhoc  Zakonndatelstvo 
o  Yevreyakh ,  pp.  380-385,  St.  Petersburg,  1877 ;  Yevreiskaya 
Bihlioteka,  iv.;  Brutzkus,  in  Voskhod,  1896,  vii.-viii.  and 


ix.-x.;  Levanda,  Polny  Khr  analog  ichcski  Sbornik ,  etc.,  St, 
Petersburg,  1874 ;  Mysh,  Rukovodstvo  k  Russkim  Zakanam 
o  Yevreyakh,  2d  ed.,  St.  Petersburg,  1898 ;  Ha-Maggid ,  1859, 
Nos.  21-23 ;  Scbolz,  Juden  in  Russland ,  p.  30,  Berlin,  1900 ; 
Second  Complete  Russian  Code ,  vol.  xl..  No.  42,264,  p.  694, 
June  28  (July  10),  1865;  BudushchnosU  1902,  Nos.  15  and  16  ; 
Ha-Dor,  No.’  27 ;  Pribaltishi  Listok ,  1899,  No.  157. 

II.  R. 

COURT  JEWS :  Court  Jews,  called  also  court 
factors,  and  court  or  chamber  agents,  played  a  part  at 
the  courts  of  the  Austrian  emperors  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Not 
always  on  account  of  their  learning  or  their  force 
of  character  did  these  Jews  rise  to  positions  close 
to  the  rulers:  they  were  mostly  wealthy  business 
men,  distinguished  above  their  coreligionists  by  their 
commercial  instincts  and  their  adaptability.  Court 
rulers  looked  upon  them  in  a  personal  and,  as  a  rule, 
selfish  light;  as  being,  on  the  one  hand,  their  favor¬ 
ites,  and,  on  the  other,  their  whipping-boys.  Court 
Jews  frequently  suffered  through  the  denunciation  of 
their  envious  rivals  and  coreligionists,  and  were  often 
the  objects  of  hatred  of  the  people  and 
Position  the  courtiers.  They  were  of  service 
and  to  their  fellow-Jews  only  during  the 
Duties.  periods,  often  short,  of  their  influence 
with  the  rulers;  and  as  they  them¬ 
selves,  being  hated  parvenus,  often  came  to  a  tragic 
end,  their  coreligionists  were  in  consequence  of  their 
fall  all  the  more  harassed. 

The  court  Jews,  as  the  agents  of  the  rulers,  and 
in  times  of  war  as  the  purveyors  and  the  treasurers 
of  the  state,  enjoyed  special  privileges.  They  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  marshal,  and  were 
not  compelled  to  wear  the  Jews’  badge.  They  were 
permitted  to  stay  wherever  the  emperor  held  his 
court,  and  to  live  anywhere  in  the  German  empire, 
even  in  places  where  no  other  Jews  were  allowed. 
Wherever  they  settled  they  could  buy  houses, 
slaughter  meat  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
maintain  a  rabbi.  They  could  sell  their  goods  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  and  could  not  be  taxed  or  assessed 
higher  than  the  Christians. 

The  Austrian  emperors  kept  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  court  Jews.  Among  those  of  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  are  mentioned  the  following:  Solomon 
and  Ber  Mayer,  who  furnished  for  the  wedding  of 
the  emperor  and  Eleonora  of  Mantua  the  cloth  for 
four  squadrons  of  cavalry;  Joseph  Pinclierle  of 
Gorz ;  Moses  and  Joseph  Marburger  (Morpurgo)  of 
Gradisca;  Ventura  Parienteof  Triest;  the  physician 
Elijah  Halfou  of  Vienna ;  Samuel  zum 
At  the  Drachcn,  Samuel  zum  Straussen,  and 

Austrian  Samuel  zum  Weissen  Drachcn  of 

Court.  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  and  Mordecai 

Meisel  of  Prague.  A  specially  fa¬ 

vored  court  Jew  was  Jacob  Bassevi,  the  first  Jew 
to  be  ennobled,  with  the  title  “  von  Treuenfeld.  ” 
Important  as  court  Jews  were  also  Samuel  Oppen- 
heimer,  who  went  from  Heidelberg  to  Vienna,  and 
Samson  Wertheimer  (Wertheimher)  from  Worms. 
Oppenlieimer,  who  was  appointed  chief  court  factor, 
together  with  his  two  sons  Emanuel  and  Wolf,  and 
Wertheimer,  who  was  at  first  associated  with  him, 
devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg:  during  the  Rhen¬ 
ish,  French,  Turkish,  and  Spanish  wars  they  loaned 
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millions  of  florins  for  provisions,  munitions,  etc. 
Wertheimer,  who,  by  title  at  least,  was  also  chief 
court  factor  to  the  electors  of  Mayence,  the  Palat¬ 
inate,  and  Treves,  received  from  the  emperor  a  chain 
of  honor  with  his  miniature. 

Samson  Wertheimer  was  succeeded  as  court  factor 
by  his  son  Wolf.  Contemporaneous  with  him  was 
Leffmann  Beiirends,  or  Liepmann  Cohen,  of  Han¬ 
over,  court  factor  and  agent  of  the  elector  Ernst 
August  of  Hanover  and  of  the  duke  Rudolf  August 
of  Brunswick.  He  had  relations  also  with  several 
other  rulers  and  high  dignitaries.  Beiirends’  two 
sons,  Mordecai  Gumpel  and  Isaac,  received  the  same 
titles  as  he,  chief  court  factors  and  agents.  Isaac 
Cohen’s  father-in-law,  Belirend  Lehman,  called  also 
Baumann  Halberstadt,  was  a  court  factor  of  Saxony, 
with  the  title  of  “Resident”;  and  his  son  Lehman 
Belirend  was  called  to  Dresden  as  court  factor  by 
King  Augustus  the  Strong.  Moses  Bonaventura  of 
Prague  was  also  court  Jew  of  Saxony  in  1679. 

The  Models  were  court  Jews  of  the  margraves  of 
Ansbacli  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Especially  influential  was  Marx  Model,  who 
had  the  largest  business  in  the  whole  principality 
and  extensively  supplied  the  court  and  the  army. 
He  fell  into  disgrace  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  J e w  Elkan  Frankel,  member  of  a  family  that 
had  been  driven  from  Vienna.  Frankel,  a  circum¬ 
spect,  energetic,  and  proud  man,  pos- 
Intrigues  sessed  the  confidence  of  the  margrave 
of  Court  to  such  a  degree  that  his  advice  was 
Jews.  sought  in  the  most  important  affairs 
of  the  state.  Denounced  by  a  certain 
Isaiah  Frankel,  however,  who  desired  to  be  baptized, 
an  accusation  was  brought  against  Elkan  Frankel; 
and  the  latter  was  pilloried,  scourged,  and  sent  to 
the  Wulzburg  for  life  imprisonment  Nov.  2,  1712. 
He  died  there  1720.  David  Rost,  Gabriel  Frankel, 
and,  in  1730,  Isaac  Nathan  (Ischerlein)  were  court 
Jews  together  with  Elkan  Frankel;  Ischerlein, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Frankels,  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  Elkan  Frankel.  Nevertheless,  Nathan’s 
son-in-law,  Dessauer,  became  court  Jew.  Other 
court  Jews  of  the  princes  of  Ansbacli  were  Michael 
Simon  and  Low  Israel  (1743),  Meyer  Berlin,  and 
Amson  Solomon  Seligmann  (1763). 

The  great  elector  also  kept  his  court  Jew  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  Israel  Aaron  (1670),  who  by  his  influence  tried 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  foreign  Jews 
The  Great  into  the  Prussian  capital.  Other  court 
Elector.  Jews  of  the  elector  were  Gumpertz 
(died  1672),  Berend  Wulff  (1675),  and 
Solomon  Frankel  (1678).  More  influential  than  any 
of  these  was  Jost  Liebmann.  Through  his  marriage* 
Avith  the  AvidoAv  of  the  above-named  Israel  Aaron, 
he  succeeded  to  the  latter’s  position,  and  Avas  highly 
esteemed  by  the  elector.  He  had  continual  quar¬ 
rels  AAitli  the  court  Jeiv  of  the  crown  prince,  Markus 
Magnus.  After  his  death  his  influential  position  fell 
to  his  AvidoAv,  the  Avell-knoAxm  Liebmannin,  Avho  Avas 
so  Avell  received  by  Frederick  III.  (from  1701  King 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia)  that  she  could  go  unan¬ 
nounced  into  his  cabinet. 

There  Avere  court  Jcavs  at  all  the  petty  German 
courts;  e.g.,  Zacharias  Seligmann  (1694)  in  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  others  in  the 


service  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg.  Others  men¬ 
tioned  toAvard  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are:  Bendix  and  Ruben  Goldschmidt  of  Homburg; 
Michael  Hinriclisen  of  Gliickstadt,  Avho  soon  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  Moses  Israel  Furst,  and  whose 
son,  Reuben  Hinriclisen,  in  1750  had  a  fixed  salary 
as  court  agent.  About  this  time  the  court  agent 
Wolf  lived  at  the  court  of  Frederick  III.  of  Meck- 
lenb urg-S trelitz .  Disputes  with  the  court  Jews 
often  led  to  protracted  lawsuits. 

The  last  actual  court  Jews  were  Israel  Jacobson, 
court  agent  of  Bruns Avick,  and  Wolf  Breidenbach, 
factor  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  both  of  whom  occupy 
honorable  positions  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

A  history  of  the  various  court  JeAvs— still  to  be 
Avritten — Avould  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  German  djmasties. 

Bibliography:  S.  Haenle,  Gesch.  derjnden  itn  Ehemaligen 
Fiirstenthum  Ansbacli ,  Ansbach,  1867;  JahrbuchfUr  Gesch. 
derJud,  i.  239  ct  seq  a  D.  Kaufmann,  Samson  Wertheimer , 
der  Oberhoffactor  uiul  Landesrabbiner ,  Vienna,  1888 ;  M. 
AViener,  Liepmann  Cohen  und  Seine  Sfihne ,  in  Monats- 
schrifU  xiii.  161  et  seq. ;  L.  Donath,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
MecldenhurQ,  Leipsic,  1874. 

D.  M.  K. 

COURTSHIP.  See  Marriage. 

COUSSERI  (COUSSER,  *™p)  :  JeAvish  family 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  lived  in  Riva 
di  Trento  and  neighboring  towns  of  northern  Italy. 
The  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Meshullam  Cousseri 
(died  July  20, 1541)  indicates  Riva  di  Trento  as  the 
original  home  of  the  family.  Mordecai  ben  Me- 
shullam  of  Riva,  author  of  the  letters  in  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Halberstamm  (No.  390),  according  to  xvhieh 
he  was  still  living  in  1560,  seems  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Meshullam  Cousseri.  Steinschneider  derives 
the  name  “  Cousseri  ”  from  “  Yekussiel,”  the  German 
pronunciation  of  “  Jekuthiel.”  According  to  David 
Kaufmann,  it  was  abridged  into  “Koussel”  and 
“Koss”;  other  formations  are  “Kousi,”  “Kousel,” 
and  “Kousser,”  'Bp  or  Btfp-  Since  “Kozer”  as  a 
pmenomen  is  found  in  a  Mayence  document  of 
1470,  in  Avliich  the  Jews  of  the  Rheingau  are  granted 
one  year’s  sojourn,  it  maybe  concluded  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cousseri  AAras  of  German  origin ;  in  fact  this  is 
proved  from  a  German  translation  of  the  piyyutim 
of  Rosh  lia-Shanah  and  Yom  ha-Kippurim  by  Jacob 
ben  Joseph  Kozer  of  Ferrare.  The  name  “Cuz- 
zeri  ”  still  exists  in  northern  Italy. 

Bibliography:  Daxud  Kaufmann,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  1896, 
xxxiii.  312-314;  1897,  xxxv.  302-304 ;  see  also  pp.  111-112,  note 
by  A.  Freimann. 

r>.  S.  Man. 

COUTINHO  (CUITINO,  W)p):  Name  of  a 
JeAvisli-Portuguese  family,  members  of  xATkich,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  resided  in 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1.  Abraham  Pereyra  Coutinho:  Mentioned 
as  living  in  Amsterdam  in  1675. 

2.  Baruch  Mendes  Coutin:  Member  of  the 
benexmlent  society  SluVare  Zedek,  founded  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  1678. 

3.  Daniel  Coutinho:  Mentioned  with  No.  1. 

4.  David  Mendes  Coutinho :  Mentioned  with 
No.  2. 

5.  Isaac  Henriques  Coutinho:  Mentioned  in 
a  Jamaica  document  of  the  year  1698.  Resided  at 
Amsterdam  in  1675. 
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6.  Jacob  Coutinho :  Son  of  Moses  Henriques 
Coutinho  (No.  11). 

7.  Jacob  b.  Abraham  Mendes  Coutinho :  A 

brother  of  Moses  (No.  10). 

8.  Lourenga  Coutinho:  Mother  of  the  dramatic 
poet  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva,  and  widow  of  Joao 
Mendes  da  Silva;  arrested  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a 
confessor  of  Judaism,  and  brought  before  the  trib¬ 
unal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  where  she  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  died  in  1713  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

9.  Manuel  Rodriguez  Coutinho :  Punished 
(for  the  third  time)  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon  on 
the  charge  of  a  relapse  to  Judaism. 

10.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Mendes  Coutinho : 
From  1096  to  1711  the  owner  of  a  Hebrew  printing- 
establishment  at  Amsterdam. 

11.  Moses  Henriques  Coutinho:  Perhaps  a 
brother  of  Isaac  Henriques  (No.  5) ;  lived  for  a  time 
in  Barbados,  and  settled  in  Jamaica  1679. 

12.  Samuel  Gomes  Coutinho :  Mentioned 
with  No.  1. 

Bibliography:  MonatsschrifU  ix.  333;  Wolf,  Antonio  Jose 
da  Silm ,  p.  11 ;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyklopddie ,  §  2.  xxviii. 
69;  Publications  American  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  10S,  v.  55,  88 ; 
De  Castro,  De  Synagoge  der  PorL-Isr.  Gemeente  te  Am¬ 
sterdam ,  pp.  xlviii.  ct  scq. ;  Grunwald,  Po rtugiesei i-Griiber 
auf  Heutscher  Erde ,  p.  103. 

G.  M.  K. 

COUTINHO,  FERNANDO :  Defender  of  the 
Jews,  councilor  of  the  supreme  court,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  Silves,  in  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  Joao  III. 
of  Portugal.  When,  in  Feb.,  1497,  Manuel  agitated 
the  question  of  compulsory  baptism  of  the  Jews, 
Coutinho  energetically  protested  against  any  forci¬ 
ble  measures  in  matters  of  faith,  saying  that  “  no 
compulsion  and  persecution  can  make  a  sincere 
Christian  out  of  a  single  Jew.”  When  a  Marano  of 
Louie  in  Algarve  was  accused,  in  1531,  of  having 
spoken  disrepeetfully  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
royal  council  sent  the  proofs  to  Bishop  Coutinho,  he 
refused  to  pass  judgment.  In  his  decision  he  justi¬ 
fied  himself  by  saying  that  the  Maranos  were  to  be 
considered  as  Jews  and  not  as  Christians;  for  in 
being  forcibly  baptized  they  had  not  thereby  ac¬ 
cepted  Christianity,  and  hence  could  not  be  treated 
as  apostates  from  the  Christian  religion.  “Even  if 
I  were  not  a  man  of  seventy,”  he  continues,  “and 
were  I  more  in  accord  with  the  present  time,  I 
would  still  pronounce  the  verdict  to  be  false ;  since 
it  is  clear  and  evident  that  the  law  condemns  it. 
The  provost  who  brought  the  action,  and  all  the 
witnesses,  ought  to  be  tortured;  for  no  witnesses  are 
ever  called  that  have  not  been  bribed  with  money  or 
otherwise.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  need  not  act  the  part  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Let 
other,  younger  men  pass  judgment.” 

Bibliography  :  The  decision  in  Herculano,  Ha  Origem  c  Es- 
tahclecimcnto  da  Inquisiqdo  cm  Portugal ,  i.  120,  in  Sym- 
micta  Lusitana ,  xxxi.  70  et  scq.;  G.  Heine,  Bciirdge  zur 
Gesch.  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation ,  in  Allgemcinc  Zeit- 
schrift ;  fllr  Gesch.  ix.  178  et  scq.;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Portugal ,  pp.  130  et  seq .,  183  ct  seq. 

D.  M.  K. 

COVENANT  (=ns“D;  Septuagint,  SiadyKy; 
Vulgate,  “  testamentum  ”). — Biblical  Data:  An 
agreement  between  two  contracting  parties,  origi¬ 
nally  sealed  with  blood;  a  bond,  or  a  law;  a  perma¬ 
nent  religious  dispensation.  The  old,  primitive  way 


I  of  concluding  a  covenant  (mi  fTO,  “to  cut  a  cove¬ 
nant”)  was  for  the  covenanters  to  cut  into  each  oth¬ 
er’s  arm  and  suck  the  blood,  the  mixing  of  the 
blood  rendering  them  “brothers  of  the  covenant” 
(see  Trumbull,  “The Blood  Covenant,”  pp.  5  et  seq., 
322;  W.  R.  {Smith,  “Religion  of  the  Semites,”  pp. 
296  et  seq.,  460  et  seq. ;  compare  Herodotus,  iii.  8,  iv. 
70).  Whether  “  berit  ”  is  to  be  derived  from  “  barali  ” 
=to  cut-  or  from  a  root  cognate  with  the  Assyrian 
“berit”  =  fetter  (see  Nathanael  Schmidt,  in  Cheyne 
and  Black,  “  Encyc.  Bibl. ”s.v.  “  Covenant”),  or  wheth¬ 
er  both  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  come  from  “  barah  ”  = 
to  cut  (compare  “asar”  =  covenant  and  bracelet 
in  Arabic;  see  Trumbull,  l.c.  pp.  64  et  seq.),  can  not 
be  decided  here.  A  rite  expressive  of  the  same  idea 
is  (see  Jer.  xxxiv.  18;  compare  Gen.  xv.  etseq.)  the 
cutting  of  a  sacrificial  animal  into  two  parts,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  contracting  parties  pass,  showing 
thereby  that  they  are  bound  to  each  other ;  the  eat¬ 
ing  together  of  the  meat,  which  usually  follows,  re¬ 
iterating  the  same  idea.  Originally  the  covenant 
was  a  bond  of  life-fellowship,  where  the  mingling  of 
the  blood  was  deemed  essential.  In  the  course  of 
time  aversion  to  imbibing  human  blood  eliminated 
the  sucking  of  the  blood,  and  the  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  together  became  in  itself  the  means  of  covenant¬ 
ing,  while  the  act  was  solemnized  by  the  invocation 
of  the  Deity  in  an  oath,  or  by  the  presence  of  repre¬ 
sentative  symbols  of  the  Deity,  such  as  seven  ani¬ 
mals,  or  seven  stones  or  wells,  indicative  of  the  seven 
astral  deities;  whence  pniZO  (“to  be  bound  by  the 
holy  seven”)  as  an  equivalent  for  “swearing”  in 
pre-Mosaic  times  (see  Gen.  xxi.  27,  xxvi.  28,  xxxi. 
54;  Herodotus,  iii.  8;  Josh.  ix.  14;  II  Sam.  iii.  12- 
20;  W.  R.  Smith,  l.c.  pp.  252  et  seq.).  Salt  was  espe¬ 
cially  selected  together  with  bread  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  covenant  (Num.  xviii.  19;  see  W.  R.  Smith,  l.c. 
p.  252;  Trumbull,  “The  Covenant  of  Salt,”  1899). 

Every  covenant  required  some  kind  of  religious 
rite  in  which  the  Deity  was  invoked  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  render  it  valid  (Gen.  xxi.  23;  Josh.  ix.  19; 
Judges  ix.  46;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18).  The  covenant  made 
the  life  and  property  of  the  confed- 
Covenant  erat'es  (“ba‘ale  berit,”  Gen.  xiv.  13) 
Between  inviolable.  To  break  “the  covenant 
Men  and  of  the  brothers  ”  (Amos  i.  9)  was  a 
Nations,  heinous  sin,  and  imposed  the  penalty 
of  death  (II  Sam.  iii.  28).  The  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  therefore,  forbade  Israel  making  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Canaan  or 
“with  their  gods”  (Ex.  xxiii.  32,  xxxiv.  12;  Deut. 
vii.  2).  The  covenant  concluded  by  Solomon  with 
Hiram  (I  Kings  vi.  26),  and  those  between  the  kings 
of  Judah  or  Israel  and  the  kings  of  Syria  or  Assyria 
%and  Babylonia  (I  Kings  xv.  19;  Hosea  xii.  2;  Ezek. 
xvii.  13),  were  therefore  fraught  with  evil,  nor  could 
the  covenant  of  Simon  Maccabeus  with  Rome  (I 
Macc.  xiv.  24  et  seq.)  meet  with  anything  but  dis¬ 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  a  nation  is  to  have  its  confeder¬ 
ates  (“anshe  berit”)  conspire  against  it  (Obad.  i.  7). 
The  pledge  of  matrimony  also  was,  according  to 
Mai.  i.  13,  14;  Prov.  ii.  17;  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  61  (with 
which  must  be  compared  Job  xxxii.),  a  covenant 
concluded  before  witnesses,  and  probably  at  some 
altar  or  sacrificial  feast,  at  which  the  repast  with 
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the  wine  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature 
(see  Gen.  xxiv.  54). 

The  relation  of  man  to  the  Deity  was  also  con¬ 
ceived  of  in  Biblical  times  as  a  covenant  concluded 
by  God  with  certain  men  or  nations, 
God’s  from  which  all  laws  derived  their 

Covenant  sanctity  and  perpetuity.  God,  when 
with.  Men.  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
made  a  covenant  With  them  to  observe 
the  rules  of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii.  25),  and 
when  the  flood  caused  by  the  sin  of  all  flesh  had  in¬ 
terrupted  the  operation  of  the  law,  He  hung  the 
rainbow  in  the  clouds  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  to 
assure  men  that  it  would  not  again  be  suspended  on 
account  of  man’s  sin.  He  thus  made  a  special  cove¬ 
nant  with  Noah  and  his  sons,  requiring  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  show  due  regard  for  all  human  life,  wdiile 
pledging  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  earthly 
life  for  all  generations  (Gen.  ix.  1-17).  Regarding 
this  so-called  Noacliian  covenant  see  below. 

God  concluded  a  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xv.  18,  xvii.  2,  7)  by  which  He  entered  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  relationship  with  him  and  his  descendants  for 
all  time;  and  as  a  sign  of  this  covenant  he  enjoined 
on  them  the  rite  of  Circumcision.  This  Abraham- 
itic  covenant,  expressive  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  as  the  people  of 
Yiiwh,  the  one  and  only  God,  was  renewed  on 
Mount  Sinai  when,  before  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
Israel  as  a  people  pledged  itself  to  keep  His  covenant 
(Ex.  xix.  8).  After  the  giving  of  the  Law  Moses 
sprinkled  “the  blood  of  the  covenant  sacrifice  ”  half 
upon  the  people  and  half  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6-8),  to  signify  the  mystical  union  of 
Israel  and  its  God.  Of  this  “everlasting”  Sinaitic 
covenant  between  God  and  Israel  the  Sabbath  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  sign  forever  (Ex.  xXxi.  13-17). 
At  the  same  time  the  tables  of  the  Law  upon  which 
the  pledge  was  made  were  called  “  the  book  of  the 
covenant”  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  and  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  “  the  words  of  the  covenant  ”  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28) ; 
and  so  the  tables  containing  these  became  “  the  tables 
of  the  covenant  ”  (Deut.  ix.  9,  15).  Of  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  people  during  its  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  its  settled  state  in  Palestine,  was 
the  Ark  op  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33;  Deut. 
x.  8,  xxxi.  26;  and  frequently  in  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  Kings),  which  was  regarded  as  “the  testimony  ” 

(“  ‘edut  ”)  to  the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  Covenant 
in  its  midst. 

Four  times  in  the  history  of  Israel  this  covenant 
of  Sinai  was  renewed:  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Deut,  xxix.  1,  9);  by  Joshua  before  his  death 

(Josh.  xxiv.  25) ;  by  the  high  priest 
Renewal  Jehoiada  after  the  idolatrous  Queen 
of  Atlialiah  had  been  deposed  and  young 
Covenant.  Jehoash  proclaimed  king  (II  Kings  xi. 

17);  and  finally  by  King  Josiali  after 
the  book  of  the  Law  had  been  found  in  the  Temple 
and  “all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant” 
had  been  read  before  all  the  people  (II  Kings  xxiii. 

2,  3).  In  fact,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  dwells 
with  special  emphasis  (see  ch.  iv.-v.  and  xxviii.- 
xxix.)  upon  the  covenant  made  in  Iloreb  for  all 
generations;  and  Jeremiah  (see  ch.  xi.,  xxxi., 
xxxiv.),  as  well  as  Ezekiel  (ch.  xvi.,  xvii.)  also  recurs 


often  to  the  covenant;  but  Isaiah  never  mentions 
the  word  “  covenant.  ”  This  fact  has  led  many  mod¬ 
ern  Bible  critics  to  assume  that  the  covenant  idea 
originated  among  the  late  prophets  of  Judea. 
But  the  accusation  that  Israel  “forsook  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  Law  ”  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  10),  while  both 
Ilosea  (ii.  18-20)  and  Jeremiah  held  out  the  promise 
that  the  covenant  which  Israel  had  broken,  thereby 
forfeiting  its  existence  as  a  nation  before  God,  shall 
be  written  anew  and  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  never 
to  be  broken  again  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  parallel  with  the  Sinai  cove¬ 
nant  there  is  also  continuous  reference  to  the  older 
covenant  which  God  concluded  with  the  Patriarchs 
as  the  guaranty  of  Israel’s  redemption  and  renewed 
salvation  (Ex.  vi.  4;  Lev.  xxvi.  42-45;  Deut.  iv.  31 
vii.  12). 

Besides  the  covenant  with  the  people  of  Israel, 
God  concluded  a  special  covenant  with  the  priestly 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  specifically  with  the  houses  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xviii.  19;  xxv.  12,  13;  Deut.  xxxiii. 

9;  Jer.  xxxiii.  21;  Mai.  ii.  4;  com- 
Covenant  pare  Ex.  xxxii.  29 ;  Deut.  x.  8,  xviii. 

with  5)  and  King  David  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  5 ; 
Aaron  and  Jer.  xxxiii.  21;  Ps.  lxxxix.  4,  35; 

David.  cxxxii.  12;  II  Chron.  xiii.  5).  These 
two  covenants,  together  with  the  one 
made  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  were  meant 
to  perpetuate  the  three  possessions:  the  land,  the 
Davidic  monarchy,  and  the  Aaronitic  priesthood. 
The  perpetual  character  of  the  Sinai  covenant  was 
accentuated  by  the  seer  of  the  Exile,  and  Israel  itself 
was  declared  to  be  “a  covenant  of  the  people  ” ;  that 
is,  a  covenant-people  among  the  nations  united  by 
the  word  of  God  (Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  8,  liv.  10,  lv.  3, 
lix.  21,  lxi.  8;  compare  Jer.  i.  5). 

While  every  sacrifice  was  regarded  as  a  renewal 
of  the  covenant  with  God  (Ps.  1.  5),  the  conception 
of  religion  as  a  covenant  concluded 
Meaning*  of  by  God  with  man  is  peculiarly  Jew- 
the  Divine  isli.  The  idea  of  the  covenant  of  God 
Covenant,  is  therefore  coeval  with  the  beginning 
of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  It  is 
also  easy  to  understand  why  “  berit  ”  (covenant)  be¬ 
came  synonymous  with  the  Law  (Isa.  lvi.  6  et  seq. ; 
Ps.  xxv.  10, 14;  1.  16;  I  Kings  xi.  11).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  Israel  as  the  covenant-people  be¬ 
came  more  powerful  when  a  prophet,  “  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  covenant,”  who  would  renew  the  cove¬ 
nant  in  the  person  of  Elijah  (Mai.  iii.  3  [iv.  5J)  was 
looked  for,  and  still  more  when  the  preservation  or 
violation  of  the  covenant — that  is,  the  maintenance 
or  extermination  of  Judaism — was  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties  during  the  Syrian 
persecution  (Dan.  xi.  28-32;  I  Macc.  i.  15,  63; 
Judith  ix.  13;  Ps.  lxxiv.  20;  see  Elijah). 

Special  stress  was  laid  on  circumcision  and  the 
Sabbath  during  the  Exile  as  the  signs  of  the  Israelit- 
ish  covenant  (Ps.  lvi.  4-6),  and  they  were  regarded 
as  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith  in  the  Maccabean  era 
(I  Macc.  i.  15,  45-48). 

From  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  divine 
revelation  was.  in  the  second  pre-Christian  century, 
seen  in  a  new  light.  The  broader  and  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  view  dwelt  on  the  covenant  of  God  with 
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man.  According  to  Ben  Sira,  God  made  a  covenant 
of  life  even  with  the  first  man  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xvii.  12,  probably  based  on  Ilosea  vi.  12;  compare 
Sanli.  38b).  But  it  is  especially  the  covenant  of 
Noah  which  was  interpreted  by  the  Rabbis  to  include* 
all  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  strictly  nationalistic  view  found  its  vigorous 
expression  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  according  to  which 
the  Noacliian  covenant,  particularly 
Noachian  resting  on  the  sacredness  of  blood, 
and  Abra-  was  concluded  upon  the  identical  day, 

hamitic  the  fifteenth  of  Si  wan,  on  which  the 
Covenant.  Sinaitic  covenant  was  concluded  (Book 
of  Jubilees  vi.  11  et  seg, ) ;  it  puts  the 
Abraliamitic  covenant,  however,  in  the  foreground 
(ib.  xv.  11-34,  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  16,  xxx.  21,  xxxiii.  19) 
as  the  only  condition  of  eternal  salvation  for 
Israelites. 

When  Jeremiah  spoke  of  “the  new  covenant” 
which  the  Lord  “  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  ”  (Jer.  xxxi.  31)  he  imme¬ 
diately  explained  his  words  by  saying : 

The  “  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
Old  and  the  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  ”  (ib. 

New  xxxi.  33;  compare  xxxiii.  40).  Ju- 
Covenant.  daism  knows  of  no  other  than  the  old 
Sinaitic  covenant.  Eternal  as  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  heaven  and  earth  is  God’s  covenant  with 
the  seed  of  Jacob  (Jer.  xxxiii.  25  et  seg.).  Chris¬ 
tianity,  however,  interpreted  the  words  of  the 
prophet  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  new  relig¬ 
ious  dispensation  in  place  of  the  law  of  Moses 
(Heb.  viii.  8-13).  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
term  “  berit  ”  being  diaOfjKJj ,  which  signifies  both  a 
compact  and  a  last  will  or  testament  (Aquila,  Sjun- 
maclius,  and  Tlieodotion  more  correctly  translate 
“  berit  ”  Gvvdrjurj  =  covenant),  the  author  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  writes :  “  A  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  are  dead,  but  not  while  the  testator  livetli ; 
wherefore  the  first  testament  could  not  be  dedicated 
without  blood,  as  in  fact  Moses  did  enjoin  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  blood  of  the  testament ;  Jesus,  however, 
as  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament  offered  his  own 
blood  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  under 
the  first  testament”  (ib.  ix.  15-25  et  seg .,  Greek). 
This  strange  view  is  based  upon  the  idea  expressed 
by  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  15  et  seg. ,  Greek).  “  A  man’s  testa¬ 
ment  [A.  Y.  “  covenant  ”  gives  no  sense]  if  it  be  con¬ 
firmed,  no  one  disannulleth  or  addeth  thereto.  Now 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made,  and 
this  seed  is  Christ.  The  testament  then  confirmed 
by  God  in  Christ  can  not  be  annulled  by  the  law  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  thereafter.  The  law  was 
added  because  of  transgressions  till  the  seed  should 
come  in  Christ.”  It  was  obviously  in  opposition  to 
the  Passover  blood  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xii.  23; 
Ezek.  xvi.  6)  that  the  early  Christians  at  their  com¬ 
munion  meals  proclaimed  their  faith  in  the  crucified 
Christ  as  “the  new  testament”  (I  Cor.  xi.  25;  Luke 
xxii.  20;  Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Mark  xiv.  24;  see  New 
Testament  ;  Passover). 

Bibliography:  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl. ,  and  Has¬ 
tings,  Dict.Bibl.  s.v.  Covenant;  J.  Selden,  JDe  Tune  Natu¬ 
ral!  Gentium  Juxta  Di&ctpltnam  Hebrocorum,  ii.  1;  H. 
Clay  Trumbull.  The  Blood  Covenant ,  New  York,  1S85 ;  Vale- 
ton,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Alttestamentliche  Wisscnschaft, 
1893-93;  Kraetzsclimar,  Die  Bundcsvorstclluny  im  Alten 
Testament ,  1896;  S.  Bernays,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  i.  53; 


Winer,  B.  Ii.,  and  Rielnn,  Handworterbuch  des  Biblischen 

Alterthums ,  s.v.  Bund. 

E.  C.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  term  “  berit” 

is  used  occasionally  in  Talmudic-Midrashic  literature 
in  referring  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  covenant  between  God  and  things  (see 
Gen.  R.  xxxiv. ;  Niddah  58b) ;  or  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  contract,  as,  for  instance/4  a  covenant  made 
with  the  lips  ”  (M.  K.  18;  Num.  R.  xviii.),  or  a  cove¬ 
nant  made  with  the  “  thirteen  middot,  that  they  may 
be  efficient  during  prayer  ”  (R.  II.  17b;  Yer.  Ber.  v. 
9a),  but  it  refers  chiefly  to  God’s  covenant  made  with 
Israel,  and  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Phineas,  and  David  (Derek  Ere?  Zuta,i.,end). 
Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  liturgy  to  “the 
covenant  with  the  fathers  ”  (Lev.  xxvi.  42,  Ilebr.). 
In  one  passage  there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  made  with  the  twelve  progenitors  of  the  tribes, 
by  which  a  covenant  like  that  made  with  the 
“  fathers  ”  is  meant  (Torat  Kohanim ;  Behukkotai, 
xxvi.  45).  The  intimacy  existing  between  God  and 
Israel  as  the  descendants  of  the  “  fathers  ”  was  shown 
in  the  form  of  a  covenant  when  Israel  received 
the  Torah  (compare  also  Tanna  debe  Eliyaliu  R.  iii. ; 
Sifre,  Dent.  4). 

In  view  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel 
concluded  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  phrase  “  the  oath  on  Mt. 
Sinai”  (“mush ba 4  me-liar  Sinai”),  referring  to  tne 
duty  of  the  Israelites  to  observe  the  Torah,  frequently 
recurs  in  Talmudic  literature.  The 

Repeated  following  three  ceremonies  preceded 
Covenants,  this  covenant:  “milah”  (circumcision), 
“tebilali”  (baptism),  “liarza’at  dam” 
(sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  blood  (compare  Ex. 
xxiv.  6);  hence  they  are  deemed  indispensable  for  the 
admission  of  a  proselyte  into  the  Jewish  community 
(Ker.  9a;  compare  Proselytes  and  Proselytism). 
Besides  the  one  on  Mt.  Sinai,  a  covenant  was  made 
on  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  another  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  entry  into  the  promised  land  (compare  Deut. 
xxix.  11),  when  God  made  the  Israelites  swear  that 
they  would  observe  the  Torah  (Tan.,  Nizzabim,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  50;  compare  Sotali  37b,  top).  Some  espe¬ 
cially  important  mizwot  are  called  simply  “berit.” 
In  the  first  place  stands  circumcision  (Sliak.  135a; 
Mek.,  Yitro,  ed.  Weiss,  71),  also  designated  “berito 
shel  Abraham  abinu  ”  (the  covenant  with  our  father 
Abraham)  (Abot  iii.  17);  and  in  the  liturgy,  in  a 
passage  dating  from  tannaitic  times,  “  berit  kodesh  ” 
(holy  covenant).  Akiba  took  “berit”  (Ex.  xix.  5) 
to  mean  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  God  (Mek.,  Yitro,  l.c.),  while  in  theZohar 
the  Torah,  circumcision,  and  God  are  designated  by 
“berit ”  (Aliare  Mot,  iii.  73b;  compare  also  Zoliar 
Pinlias,  iii.  220b,  bottom). 

The  covenants  between  God  and  some  of  the  elect 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  a  favorite  subject  of  the 
Haggadali;  and  as  earty  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Noah  when  the  latter  left  the  ark  (vi.  10, 
11).  God’s  covenant  with  the  sons  of  Noah  was, 
however,  not  made  for  all  eternitjq  but  was  intended 
to  be  coeval  only  with  the  existence  of  this  world 
(Gen  R.  xxxiv.).  When  God  promised  Noah  to 
send  no  deluge,  he  also  made  a  covenant  with  the 
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earth  that  men  should  be  filled  with  love  for  their 
homes  so  that  all  parts  of  the  earth  might  be  in¬ 
habited  (Gen.  R.  l.c.).  The  Haggadah  treats  with 
much  detail  of  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  xv.  9-21,  which  is  designated  in  the 
liturgy  as  “  berit  ben  lia-betarim  ”  (the  covenant  be¬ 
tween  the  sacrificial  pieces)  (compare  also  the  Syriac 
Baruch  apocalypse,  iv.  4).  “  God  showed  him  Ge¬ 

henna  and  the  dominion  of  the  nations  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  the  service 
in  the  Temple  on  the  other  side,  and  said:  ‘  If  your 
children  honor  these  last  two  [the  Torah  and  wor¬ 
ship],  they  shall  be  spared  the  first  two;  if  not,  the 
Temple  shall  be  destroyed,  and  you  may  now  choose 
between  suffering  under  the  heathen  and  suffering 
in  Gehenna  as  the  punishment  of  your  descendants.  ’ 
Abraham  was  at  first  inclined  to  choose  the  latter, 
but  God  induced  him  finally  to  choose  the  sorrows 
of  the  exile  as  punishment  for  Israel,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  spared  the  torments  of  hell  ”  (Gen.  R. 
xliv. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxviii.).  The  Apocalypse  of 
Abraham  is  in  large  part  a  detailed 
Covenants  description  of  the  “berit  ben  ha-be- 

Among  tarim.”  Abraham  is  often  severely 
Men.  censured  for  having  made  a  covenant 
with  the  pagan  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi. 
27;  Tanna  EliyaliuR.  vii. ;  Yalk.,  Gen.  95;  compare 
also  ABmELEcn  ix  Rabbinical  Literature). 

E.  c.  L.  G. 

— —In  Arabic  Literature  :  The  belief  in  a  cove¬ 
nant  (“mithak  ”)  existing  between  the  divinities  and 
their  worshipers  was  prevalent  in  pre-Islamic  times. 
The  offering  of  sacrifices  had  no  other  object  than 
that  of  strengthening  the  covenants  between  the 
divinities  and  the  officiants,  and  blood  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  agent.  A  covenant  concluded  between 
men  was  often  solemnized  by  dipping  the  hands  in 
blood.  The  Banu  ‘Adi  ben  Ka‘b  and  the  Banu 
Abd  al-Dar  concluded  a  covenant,  and  to  give  it 
greater  force  the  parties  dipped  their  hands  in  a 
plate  of  blood  (Ibn  Ilisham’s  “Life  of  Mohammed,” 
p.  125).  Mohammed  taught,  both  in  the  Koran  and 
the  Tradition,  that  in  the  beginning  God  called  all 
the  souls  of  mankind  together  and  made  a  covenant 
with  them.  “  The  Lord  brought  forth  their  descend¬ 
ants  from  the  reins  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  took 
them  to  witness  against  themselves”  (Koran,  vii. 
171).  In  explanation  of  this  verse  IJbai  ibn  Ka‘b 
relates  that  when  God  created  the  spirits  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  He  gathered  them  together  and  took  from 
them  a  promise  (“  wa‘dah  ”)  and  a  covenant  (“mi¬ 
thak  ”).  Then  Adam  saw  among  them  prophets 
appointed  by  special  covenant  (compare  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
oa,  where  this  legend  is  given  in  detail). 

Mohammed  frequently  reproaches  the  Jews  with 
having  broken  the  covenant :  “  O  children  of  Israel ! 
Remember  my  grace  which  I  conferred  upon  you 
[when  I  said]  keep  the  covenant  with  me  and  I  will 
keep  the  covenant  with  you”  (Koran,  ii.  37).  Mo¬ 
hammed  connects  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  the  children  of  Israel  with  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mt.  Sinai:  “And when  we  made  a  covenant 
with  you  and  lifted  the  mountain  above  you,  say- 
leg:  ‘Receive  with  steadfastness  what  we  have 
brought  you,  and  remember  what  it  contains’  ”  (ib. 
ii.  60).  The  commentator  Baidawi  explains  the  ex- 
IV.—  21 


pression  “and  the  mountain  was  lifted  above  you” 
(“  warufi‘  faukakum  al-tur”)  by  the  following  leg¬ 
end:  When  Moses  brought  the  Torah,  the  children  of 
Israel,  seeing  the  numerous  obligations  imposed  upon 
them,  refused  to  accept  it.  Then  God  commanded 
Gabriel,  and  he  tore  out  the  mountain  and  suspended 
it  over  the  Israelites.  A  similar  legend  is  found  in 
Shab.  88a :  “  ‘And  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of 
the  mount’  [Ex.  xix.  17],  said  R.  Abdirni  bar  Hana. 
From  this  expression  Ave  learn  that  God  suspended 
the  mount  over  them  as  a  bat,  and  said  to  them :  ‘  If 
you  accept  the  Torah,  it  is  all  right;  if  not,  you  will 
find  here  your  tomb.  ’  ”  In  regard  to  the  covenant 
with  the  Prophets,  Mohammed  said:  “Remember 
we  have  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Prophets, 
with  thee  Mohammed,  and  with  Noah,  and  with 
Abraham,  and  Avith  Musa,  and  with  Jesus,  the  son 
!  of  Mary,  and  we  made  with  them  a  covenant  (sura 
xxxiii.  7). 

g.  I.  Br. 

- Critical  View:  The  Hebrew  “berit,”  usually 

translated  “covenant”  in  the  A.  V.,  has  a  wider 
range  of  application  than  its  English  equivalent, 
since  it  is  the  ordinary  term  for  any  kind  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  compact.  Naturally  the  word  has  to  be 
considered  in  the  sense  of  a  solemn  agreement ;  but 
it  must  be  noticed  that  all  agreements  among  ancient 
peoples  Avere  solemn  and  sacred,  having  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  or  “curse,”  w^hile  coA^enant-breaking  of 
any  sort  Avas  held  to  be  most  sacrilegious.  It  is  its 
comprehensiveness  of  meaning  along  Avitli  its  intrin¬ 
sic  sacredness  that  gives  the  berit  such  great  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  HebreAV  Scriptures.  The  most  bind¬ 
ing  coArenant  Avas  naturally  that  made  “before 
Jehovah”  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  18),  and  the  name  Baal- 
beritii  is  a  reminiscence  of  some  similar  covenant 
made  before  the  “Ba‘al  ”  of  the  land. 

[This  Ba‘al  seems  originally  to  have  been  the 
patron  deity  of  Sliechem  (Judges  viii.  33;  ix.  4,  46), 
which,  being  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  land,  re¬ 
tained  even  in  later  days  its  prominence  as  the  capital 
of  a  confederation.  Jacob  buys  a  piece  of  land ;  that 
is,  enters  into  a  covenant  Avith  it  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  19 ; 
xxxiv.  2).  It  is  appointed  as  a  city  of  refuge — in 
other  Avords,  a  co\'enant  city  (Josh.  xx.  7).  ~  It  is 
here  that  Joshua  delivers  his  fareAvell  address  (Josh, 
xxiv.  1).  Its  role  under  Jeroboam  (I  Kings  xii.  25) 
points  in  the  same  direction.  By  the  Ba‘al  of  the 
chief  city  the  coA^enant  between  the  component  tribes 
must  have  been  sanctioned.  Hence  this  Ba‘al  be¬ 
came  the  Ba‘al-berit  par  excellence.  Though  un¬ 
supported  by  epigraphic  proof,  the  theory  that 
among  the  Phenicians  a  Ba‘al  called  also  “Ba‘al 
Elyun,”  or  “Ely un  Beruth,”  had  a  similar  preem¬ 
inence  as  the  protector  of  an  alliance  of  A-arious 
cities  (Creutzer,  “Symbolik,”  ii.  87),  throws  light  on 
the  function  of  this  Ba‘al. — e.  g.  h.] 

Besides  the  oath  formally  taken  or  implied,  a  cere¬ 
mony  Avas  often  performed,  such  as  “passing  be¬ 
tween”  the  parts  of  a  sacrificial  victim  slain  for  the 
purpose  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Jer.  xxxiv.  15),  or  giving  the 
hand,  or  partaking  of  salt  in  common.  Very  primi- 
tiAre,  Avide-spread,  and  potential  was  the  blood- 
coA^enant. 

A  peculiar  Hebrew  custom  is  that  of  imposing  a 
berit  upon  another  or  others;  e.g.,  the  coArenant 
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imposed  by  Joshua  upon  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19),  or  that  by  Jelioiada  the  priest  upon  the 
people  (II  Kings  xi.  17).  So  important  is  this  ap¬ 
parently  one-sided  relation  that  it  has  molded  the 
dominant  prophetic  conception  of  God’s  attitude 
toward  His  people.  Thus  the  commands  given  at 
Sinai  on  “the  tables  of  the  covenant,”  and  the  whole 
giving  of  the  Law,  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Sinaitic  covenant.  Here  the  obligation  is  upon  the 
side  of  the  people.  But  in  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  Yhwii’s  relations  to  Israel  as  God  of  the 
covenant  there  is  an  increasing  assumption  of  obliga¬ 
tion  on  His  part,  with  all  solemnit}r  of  assurance  as 
to  the  fulfilment  (see,  for  example,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20 
et  seq.).  The  idea  is  indeed  the  most  germinal  of  all 
religious  conceptions,  for  when  Jeremiah  utters  the 
profoundest  sentiment  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  Law  of  God  should  be  written  upon  His  people’s 
hearts,  the  promise  is  called  “a  new  covenant” 
(id.  xxxi.  31  et  seq.). 

Bibliography  :  Tlie  lexicons  of  Gesenius  and  Siegfried  and 
Stacie,  s.v.  nn^ ;  the  Biblical  theologies  of  Schultz,  Dill- 
mann,  Smend,  and  Marti :  Smith,  Bel.  of  Son.  lectures  8  and 
9 ;  Kraetzschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung  ini  Alton  Testa - 


COVETOUSNESS  :  The  inordinate  desire  to 
possess  that  to  which  one  is  not  entitled,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  another.  Its  prohibition  forms 
the  burden  of  the  tenth  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house;  thou  shalt  not  covet 
tliy  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his 
maidservant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  thy  neighbor’s  ”  (Ex.  xx.  17 ;  compare  Deut. 
v.  18).  _  The  Scriptures  employ  the  following  four 
terms  as  equivalents  for  “covetousness,”  differing 
in  point  of  degree:  (1)  “Kin’ah  ”  (from  Nip),  usually 
translated  “envy.”  It  signifies  discontent  with 
one’s  own  possession  because  of  the  preferred  pos¬ 
sessions  of  others,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  11 ;  Isa.  xi.  13 ; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  1,  lxxiii.  3;  Prov.  iii.  31,  xxxiii.  17. 

(2)  “  Awwah  ”  (from  nitf )•  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  “  longing,  ”  and  connotes  the  wish  for  another’s  be¬ 
longings,  as  in  the  passage,  “Neither  shalt  thou 
desire  thy  neighbor’s  wife,”  etc.  (Deut.  v.  18;  com¬ 
pare  Ps.  xlv.  12,  cvi.  14;  Prov.  xxi.  26;  Eccl.  vi.  2). 

(3)  “Hemdah”  (from  nJDPl)-  This  is  rendered 
“  covetousness,  ”  and  indicates  the  undue  craving  for 
that  to  which  one  has  no  right,  as  in  Ex.  xx.  17 ;  Deut. 

v.  18,  vii.  25;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Micah  ii.  2;  Prov.  xii.  12. 

(4)  “  Beza‘  ”  (from  yvi).  The  meaning,  “  gain,  ”  has 
reference  to  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
another.  Compare  the  passages:  “Provide  .  .  . 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness  (Ex.  xviii.  21); 
“  For  from  the  least  of  them  even  unto  the  greatest 
of  them  every  one  is  given  to  covetousness  ”  (Jer. 

vi.  13,  viii.  10;  see  also  Ps.  x.  3,  cxix.  36;  Prov.  i. 
19,  xv.  27). 

The  condemnation  of  covetousness  is  nowhere  ex¬ 
pressed  more  forcibly  than,  by  implication,  in  the 
lament  of  Micah:  “Wo  to  them  that 
Prophetic  devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil  upon 

Denun-  their  beds !  When  the  morning  is  light 

ciation.  the}r  practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  hand.  And  they  covet 
fields,  and  take  them  by  violence;  and  houses,  and 
take  them  away;  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his 


house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage  ”  (Micah  ii.  1-2; 
compare  Hab.  ii.  9:  “Wo  to  him  that  coveteth  an 
evil  covetousness 

Covetousness  never  succeeds  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object  desired.  The  covetous  man  is  despised 
by  God.  “  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart’s 
desire,  and  blesseth  the  covetous,  whom  the  Lord 
abhorreth”  (Ps.  x.  3).  “He  who  violates  the  com¬ 
mandment  Tliou  shalt  not  covet,  is  regarded  as  if 
he  had  transgressed  all  ten  commandments”  (Pe- 
sik.  R.  21;  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  107a). 

Nahmanides  (1195-1270),  in  commenting  on  Ex. 
xx.  17,  holds  that  “if  man  subdues  his  desire  he  will 
never  harm  his  neighbor.”  Isaac  Aboab  (c.  1300) 
contends  that  the  execution  of  the  nine  preceding 
commandments  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
tenth.  Says  Aboab :  “  He  who  does  not  covet  will 
not  depart  from  God,  serve  strange  gods,  violate  the 
Sabbath  and  holidays,  show  lack  of  respect  for 
parents,  murder,  commit  adultery,  steal,  or  swear 
falsely.  ”  “  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  jealousies, 

lust,  transgressions,  and  the  violations  of  command¬ 
ments”  (“Menorat  lia-Ma’or,”  Introduction  to 
section  i.). 

The  consequences  attending  covetousness  are  not 
lost  sight  of  by  Judaism.  Covetousness  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  moral  decline.  “A  sound 

Signifi-  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh ;  but  envy 

cance  of  .  the  rottenness  of  the  bones  ”  (Prov. 
Covetous-  xiv.  30).  “  He  that  hath  no  rule  over 

ness.  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is 
broken  down,  and  without  walls” 
(Prov.  xxv.  28). 

In  some  instances  teachers  have  traced  the  direct 
effects  of  covetousness.  The  Pirke  Abot  (iv.  21) 
considers  covetousness  in  its  threefold  manifestation 
the  cause  of  man’s  removal  from  the  world.  “If 
you  desire  you  will  covet;  and  if  you  covet  you  will 
tyrannize  and  rob  ”  (Mek.  to  Ex.  xx.  17).  Baliya 
ben  Asher,  in  dilating  on  the  tenth  commandment, 
sajrs :  “  If  jrou  covet,  you  cause  quarrel,  trouble,  and 
divorce.” 

A  gross  injury  resulting  to  the  covetous  from  his 
inordinate  desire  for  that  not  rightfully  belonging 
to  him  is  the  loss  of  the  property  with 
Nemesis  of  which  he  is  blessed.  In  other  words, 
Covetous-  covetousness  is  responsible  for  its  own 
ness.  ruin.  That  covetousness  is  the  cause  of 
the  individual’s  discontent  and  unhap¬ 
piness  is  certainly  true.  Perhaps  this  idea  underlies 
the  following  remark:  “He  who  looks  enviously  on 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  him  not  only  fails  to 
obtain  that  which  he  seeks,  but  also  loses  that  which 
he  has”  (Sotah  9a).  A  proverbial  saying  to  the 
same  effect  is  the  Talmudical  aphorism,  “Because 
the  camel  wanted  horns  his  ears  were  cut  off  ”  (Sanh. 
106a).  Even  though  covetousness  does  not  result 
in  violence,  the  wish  to  possess  another’s  property 
suffices  to  merit  condemnation.  “  The  wish  to  be 
able  to  do  wrong  is  worse  than  the  deed  itself” 
(Yoma  29a). 

Covetousness  is  by  no  means  unconquerable.  Man 
can  master  this  as  well  as  all  other  passions.  “  Cov¬ 
etousness  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  ”  (Solomon  ben 
Melek,  in  Miklal  Yofi  to  Deut.  v.  21).  Special 
precaution  should  therefore  be  exercised  by  man 
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not  to  permit  covetousness  to  master  him.  This 
may  he  prevented  by  schooling  oneself  against  it. 

“Remember  that  the  object  of  your 
Cure  of  lust  is  unattainable,  and  your  mind 

Covetous-  will  be  at  ease  ”  (Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to 
ness.  Ex.  xx.  17).  Man  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  lot.  “  Who  is  rich  ?  He  who  re¬ 
joices  in  his  portion  ”  (Ab.  iv.  1).  Man  should  van¬ 
quish  his  desire.  Such  victory  is  a  mark  of  spiri¬ 
tual  power.  “Who  is  strong?  He  who  subdues 
his  evil  inclination”  (zb.).  “Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life” 
(Prov.  iv.  23). 

k.  ^  W.  R. 

COVILHifo :  City  in  the  province  of  Beira,  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  Jewish 
congregation  and  was  the  seat  of  a  district  rabbi. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Portugal, 
many  Maranos  resided  in  Covilliao,  where  their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found.  In  1543  the 
fanatical  populace  desired  to  make  victims  of  all  the 
Maranos  in  a  single  auto  da  fe.  A  number  fled 
the  city,  while  many  fell  victims  to  the  Inquisition. 

Pedro  Vagz,  a  medical  authority  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  practised  in  Covilhao. 


terminated  his  efforts.  He  was  buried  in  the  latter 
city. 

Covo  was  the  author  of  “Gersa  de-Yankuta” 
(Teachings  of  Childhood)  and  “  Tif ’eret  Bahurim  ” 
(The  Glory  of  Young  Men),  still  extant  in' manu¬ 
script. 


fqm  ' « Jrn6r?stt6rL1'  iv- 211-212 ;  idem,  LuaK 
1900,  p.  ol ;  Schwartz,  Tebu'ot  ha-A.rez ,  ed.  Luncz,  p.  496. 


L.  G. 


J.  D.  E. 


J acob  Hananiah  Covo  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Salonica ; 
born  there  in  1825.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of  one 
year,  he  was  educated  by  relatives.  After  passing 
through  the  yeshibot  of  Salonica,  his  native  city, 
he  continued  his  studies  alone.  Covo  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  before  becoming  successor  to  the 
chief  rabbi,  Samuel  Arditti  (1888).  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mu‘arrif-Majlisi  (Coun¬ 
cil  of  Public  Instruction).  He  founded  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society  (‘Ez  Hayyim)  and  a  small  rabbinical 
seminary  (Bet-Yosef),  and  also  reorganized  the  large 
Talmud  Torah  of  Salonica.  He  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  second  class,  and 
that  of  Osmanie,  third  and  second  classes, 
s. 


Bibliography  ;  Kayserling,  Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Portugal, 

passim. 

<*•  M.  K. 

COVO  or  CO  VOS  :  Name  of  a  Jewish  family  of 
Salonica,  Turkey,  a  branch  of  which  lives  at  Wid- 
din,  Bulgaria.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  family 
was  originally  of  Covo,  near  Milan,  Italy.  There 
have  been  several  rabbis  of  this  name. 

D. 


Joseph  Covo  I.:  Chief  rabbi  and  author; 
lived  at  Salonica  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  work,  “Gib‘ot  ‘Olam” 
(Everlasting  Hills),  Salonica,  1744,  a  collection  of 
responsa  and  sermons  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  the  pericopes.  See  Azulai,  “Shem  ha- 
Gedolim,”  s.v. 

G. 


Asher  Covo,  or  Raphael  Asher  Covo  :  Chief 
rabbi  of  Salonica,  Turkey,  and  man  of  letters ;  born 
1799;  died  1874.  He  officiated  for  twent}'- -six  years, 
rendering  great  services  to  his  community.  Sul¬ 
tan  ‘Abd  al-Majid  decorated  Covo  with  the  Order 
of  Nishan-i-Medjidie.  He  wrote  “Sha‘ar  Asher,” 
a  collection  of  responsa  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
with  two  appendixes.  See  Hazan,  “Ha-Ma‘alot  li- 
Shelomoh,”  s.v. 
s. 

Elias  Covo:  Turkish  rabbi  and  author;  died  at 
Salonica  in  1689.  He  wrote  “  Adderet  Eliyahu  ”  (The 
Mantle  of  Elijah),  containing  forty -three  responsa. 
These,  together  with  responsa  by  Joshua  Handali, 
were  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1739  under  the 
title  “Shene  Me’orot  lia-Gedolim.”  See  Azulai, 
“Shem  lia-Gedolim,”  s.v. 
g.  M.  Fb. 

Isaac  Covo:  Palestinian  Talmudist;  born  in 
1770;  died  Aug.  18,  1854,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Apparently  he  was  of  the  family  of  Asher  Covo, 
rabbi  in  Salonica  and  author  of  “Sha'ar  Asher” 
(See  Hazan,  “Ha-Ma‘alot  li-Slielomoh,”  p.  6a). 
Isaac  Covo  succeeded  Abraham  Hayyim  Gagin  as 
the  Sephardic  hakam-bashi  of  Jerusalem  in  July, 
1848.  At  that  time  his  congregation  was  encum¬ 
bered  by  debt.  English  sympathizers  promised  that 
if  the  venerable  rabbi  would  visit  London,  they 
would  wipe  out  the  whole  of  the  liabilities.  Covo 
went  first  to  Egypt,  and  had  succeeded  in  raising 
£400  ($2,000)  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  when  death 


Joseph  Covo  II.:  Turkish  rabbi  and  author: 
grandson  of  Joseph  Covo  I.  He  lived  at  Salonica 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wrote  “  Ben 
Porat  Yosef”  (Fruit-Bearing  Branch  of  Joseph),  Sa¬ 
lonica,  1797,  a  Hebrew  work  relating  to  the  religious 
ordinances.  See  Azulai,  “  Shem  lia-Gedolim,  ”s.v. 

s. 

Raphael  Hayyim  Abraham  Covo :  Turkish 
rabbi  and  author;  lived  at  Salonica,  where  he  was 
chief  rabbi  from  1772  till  his  death  in  1792;  wrote 
the  Hebrew  responsa  “Hayye  Abraham,”  Salonica, 
1804.  See  Hazan,  “  Ha-Ma‘alot  li-Shelomoh,  ”  s.v. 

s-  M.  Fb. 

COWAN,  PHINEAS :  English  merchant,  vol¬ 
unteer  officer,  and  alderman ;  born  at  Chatham  1S32 ; 
died  at  Buxton  Oct.  22,  1899.  From  the  first  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Volunteer  movement;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company : 
and  in  1863  joined  the  Third  London  Rifles  with 
three  companies  raised  from  his  own  workmen.  He 
became  lieutenant-colonel  in  this  regiment,  retiring 
in  1880  with  the  queen’s  permission  to  retain  his 
rank.  In  1883  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  during  the  first  mayoralty  of  Sir  R.  N. 
Fowler,  and  in  1885  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
ward  of  Cordwainer,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1892  owing  to  the  claims  of  business. 

Cowan  served  on  the  council  of  the  Anglo- Jewish 
Association,  and  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Jews’  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum.  He  was  a 
Conservative  in  politics,  and  in  1885  unsuccessfully 
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Contested  tlie  newly  formed  constituency  of  Wliite- 

chapel  with  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart. 
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tlie  Passions,  ”  1898.  Cowen  Las  also  published  over 
200  songs,  duets,  piano  pieces,  etc. 
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COWEN,  FREDERIC  HYMEN :  English 
conductor  and  composer ;  born  at  Kingston,  J amaica, 
Jan  20,  1852;  at  the  age  of  four  he  was  taken  to 
England.  From  his  earliest  years  he  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  greatest  artists  during  his  father’s  treasurer- 
ship  to  Her  Majesty’s  and  Drury  Lane  theaters.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  had  composed  the  music  of  an 
operetta  entitled  “ Garibaldi”;  and,  studying  under 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Sir  John  Goss,  on  reaching 
his  twelfth  year  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  sonatas. 

Cowen  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  in  the  concert-room  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Theater;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  young 
musician  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  at  Dudley  House, 
at  which  Trebelli,  Jo¬ 
achim,  and  Santley  as¬ 
sisted.  When  fourteen 
3' ears  old  he  left  for 
Leipsic  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
servatory;  and  there  he 
studied  under  Beinecke, 
Moscheles,  and  Moritz 
Hauptmann.  Return¬ 
ing  to  London,  he  gave 
several  matinees  at  Dud¬ 
ley  House,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Berlin  to  re¬ 
sume  li  i  s  studies. 
Among  his  more  popu¬ 
lar  early  works  were  the 
cantata  “The  Rose  Maiden,”  1870;  “The  Language 
of  Flowers”;  and  the  “Scandinavian  Symphony,” 
1880. 

From  1871  to  1877  Cowen  accompanied  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Opera;  he  was  conductor  of  the  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  promenade  concerts,  1880 ;  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts,  1888-92;  and  was  specially  summoned  to 
Australia  as  conductor  of  the  Melbourne  Centennial 
Exhibition,  1888-89.  Later  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Sir  Charles  Halle  in  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bradford 
concerts,  1896. 

Cowen’s  chief  works,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned.  are:  “The  Corsair,”  cantata,  1876;  “Pau¬ 
line,”  opera,  1876;  “St.  Ursula,”  cantata,  1881; 
“  Welsh  Symphony,  ”  1884 ;  “  Sleeping  Beauty, ”  can¬ 
tata,  1885 ;  “  Ruth,”  oratorio,  written  for  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Festival,  1887;  “Song  of  Thanksgiving,”  1888; 
“St.  John’s  Eve,”  cantata,  1889;  “Tliorgrim,”  opera, 
1890 ;  “  Signa,  ”  an  opera  performed  in  Milan  in  1893 
and  subsequently  produced  in  London  b}r  Sir  Augus¬ 
tus  Harris;  “The  Water-Lily,”  cantata,  written  for 
the  Norwich  Festival,  1892;  “Harold,”  an  opera 
performed  at  Covent  Garden,  1895;  “The  Trans¬ 
figuration,”  oratorio,  composed  for  the  Gloucester 
Festival,  1895;  “In  Fairyland, ” suite,  1896;  “Id}dlic 
Symphony  ” ;  “  Dream  of  Endymion,  ”  1897 ;  “  Ode  to 


COWEN,  ISRAEL :  American  lawyer  and  ju¬ 
rist;  son  of  Bennett  and  Bertha  Cowen;  horn  in 
Houston,  Texas,  Dec.  12,  1861 ;  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  in  a  private  school  in  New  York  city. 
He  then  studied  seven  years  in  Germany,  and,  re¬ 
turning  to  Chicago  in  June,  1881,  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  from  the  Northwestern  University,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  Jan.  4,  1883. 

Cowen  was  appointed  master  in  chancery  of  the 
superior  court  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  May,  1896, 
serving  until  March,  1899,  and  was  nominated  for 
judge  of  the  superior  court  upon  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1900.  He  has  been  for  several  years  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  order  of  B’nai  BTitli,  and  in  1893  was 
chosen  president  of  District  No.  6.  Since  J u\y,  1891, 
Cowen  has  held  a  membership  on  the  Board  of  Dele¬ 
gates  on  Civil  and  Religious  Rights.  For  man}7- 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  many  other  national  and  local  Jewish 
organizations.  At  the  memorial  services  for  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  held  in  the  Chicago  Opera  House 
Aug.  30,  1885,  he  was  the  presiding  officer. 

Cowen  has  been  an  extensive  contributor,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  to  the  religious  and  secular  press,  and 
lias  delivered  many  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  both  Jewish  and  public  questions. 
a.  M.  P.  J. 

COWEN  (originally  Colien),  LAURENCE : 

Journalist  and  politician ;  born  in  1865  at  Hull.  For 
some  years  lie  lived  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
his  father,  E.  Cohen,  acted  as  liazzan.  He  went  to 
London  in  1888,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  “Ariel,” 
the  paper  conducted  by  Israel  Zangwill.  Later 
lie  established  the  journals  “Commerce”  and  “Fi¬ 
nance,”  of  both  of  which  he  is  (1901)  the  editor. 
These  and  “The  Topical  Times”  are  among  the 
journals  owned  by  his  firm,  “  The  Columbus  Com- 
panjq  Limited,”  of  which  Cowen  is  the  head.  Pie 
is  the  founder  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Article 
Club,  an  institution  including  most  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  firms  in  England.  In  1899  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Knight  Commander’s  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Takovo,  for  services  rendered  in  furthering 
the  commercial  interests  of  Servia.  In  Oct.,  1900, 
lie  unsuccessfully  contested  Coventry  in  the  Liberal 
interest. 

Cowen  in  1897  married  HeKne  Gingold,  the  nov¬ 
elist,  granddaughter  of  Sulzer,  the  cantor  and  com¬ 
poser.  Ilis  brother  Louis  Cowen,  journalist,  col¬ 
laborated,  under  tlie  pseudonym  “  J.  F'reeman Bell,” 
with  Israel  Zangwill  in  his  first  book,  “The  Pre¬ 
mier  and  the  Painter,”  and  in  other  productions. 
Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  Sept.  28, 1900. 

j  G.  L. 

COWEN,  LIONEL:  Painter;  bom  1846;  died 
Aug.,  1895;  brother  of  Frederic  II.  Cowen,  the  com¬ 
poser.  Cowen,  a  painter  of  considerable  ability,  was 
a  member  of  the  Ro}ral  Society  of  British  Artists, 
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and  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Ro3-al  Academy. 

He  died-  3/t  sea  in  189o?  wliile  on  liis  way  liome  from 

Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  years  engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  art. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  Aug.  16,  1895; 

The  Times,  London,  Aug.  9,  1895. 

J.  G.  L. 

COWEN”,  PHILIP:  Jewish  publisher  and  com¬ 
munal  worker;  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1853;  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  public  schools;  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  publisher  of  “  The  American  Hebrew  ”  (see 
American  Hebrew),  and  has  published  several 
works  of  importance  in  American  Jewish  literature, 
lie  was  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  active  in  caring  for  the 
Russian  Jewish  immigrants  in  1881-82,  and  col¬ 
lected  the  Jewish  church  statistics  for  the  census 
of  1890.  In  1902  Cowen  was  appointed  supervisor 
of  “The  City  Record,”  an  important  office  in  the 
city  government  of  New  York. 

A-  S. 

COZBI  (“deceiving”):  A  Midianitish  woman, 
daughter  of  Zur,  the  leader  of  a  tribe.  She  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  Israelite  Zimri  by  Pliinehas 
(Num.  xxv.  14-18). 

e.  g.  ir.  G.  B.  L. 

CRACOW  (Polish,  Kraeow)  :  A  city  of  Galicia, 
Austria,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland;  founded  about  700  c.e.  There  are  no  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Cracow,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  city  after  the  German  inhabitants 
had  forfeited  their  privileges  by  a  revolt  against 
King  Ladislaus  Lokietek  (the  Short)  in  1311,  and 
that  their  position  became  more  secure  when  that 
monarch  removed  his  capital  from  Gnesento  Cracow 
(1312).  The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Lobzow,  where 
Casimir  the  Great  was  said  to  have  spent  his  leisure 
time  with  his  beautiful  Jewish  mistress  Esterka, 
are  near  Cracow,  and  a  large  mound  of  earth  in  the 
garden  was  reverenced  as  her  grave  as  late  as  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only  record 
of  that  period  is  the  massacre  in  1348,  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death  riots.  Records  show  that  the  Jews 
owned  houses  and  lived  in  Cracow  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  King  Jagjello  (or 
Jagellon)  in  1400  bought  from  the  Jew  Jossman  one 
of  the  stone  houses  which  formed  the  new  university 
(Sternberg,  “Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Polen,”  p.  87). 
Riots  against  Jews  occurred  during  the  Easter  week 
of  1407,  when  the  mobs  were  incited  by  the  priest 
Budek.  The  Jewish  quarter  was  fired;  and  in  the 
conflagration  a  church  and  several  streets  inhabited 
by  Christians  were  destroyed.  The  visit  of  Capis¬ 
trano  (Aug. ,  1453,  to  May,  1454)  had 
Fifteenth  there  the  same  disastrous  results  for 
Century,  the  J ews  as  it  had  in  other  places  which 
he  visited  (see  Responsa  of  R.  M.  Minz, 
No.  63,  Cracow,  1617).  In  1464  the  Jews  of  Cracow 
were  plundered,  and  thirty  of  them  killed,  by  Cru¬ 
saders.  The  attacks  and  riots  became  so  frequent 
that  King  John  Albert,  in  1494,  ordered  the  Jews  of 
Cracow  to  settle  in  the  present  suburb  of  Kazimierz, 
which  was  then  a  separate  city,  and  it  has  remained 
the  Jewish  quarter  ever  since.  The  Judengasse  of 


Cracow  proper  is  the  only  witness  to  the  fact  that 

.Jews  lived  there  before  tliey-  were  confined  to  Kazi- 

mierz.  The  change  gave  them  no  greater  security, 
for  their  new  quarters  were  attacked  with  the  usual 
results  as  soon  as  the  king  left  the  capital. 

The  students  of  the  Cracow  University  were  gen¬ 
erally  prominent  in  attacks  on  the  Jews,  and  their 
persecutions  led  to  the  establishment  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  authorities  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  records  of  which  the  Jews  of  Cracow  are 
first  met  with  as  a  corporate  body.  A  Jewish 
banker  was  appointed  to  lend  money  to  students  on 
pledges,  and  being  appointed  by  the  rector,  he  had 
the  title  of  privileged  servant  of  the  university.  In 
this  way  the  banker  became  the  protector  of  his 
fellows  against  the  insults  and  cruelties  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  A  tax,  at  first  irregularly  collected,  was  also 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Cracow  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  writing  material  for  the  students. 
This  tax,  known  as  “kozubalec,”  developed  into 
j  a  form  of  blackmail,  levied  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
[  tecting  them  from  attacks  by  the  students. 

Little  is  known  of  the  communal  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  Jews  of  Cracow  until  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  both  appear  well  developed  under  the 
rule  of  Sigismund  I.  (1506-48),  who  first  reduced  to 
order  the  administration  of  Jewish  affairs  in  his 
dominions.  It  is  believed  that  R.  Jacob  Poliak, 
who  later  became  rabbi  of  Prague,  stood,  in  his 
younger  days,  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Cracow  (Dembitzer,  “Kelilat  Yofi,” Preface);  but 
the  first  rabbi  of  Cracow  known  as  such  is  R.  Asher, 
the  grandfather  of  R.  Mei’r  (MaHRaM)  Lublin. 
In  his  time  (he  was  there  as  early  as  1507,  and  died 
about  1532)  there  were  in  Cracow  a  number  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  Jews,  under  a  rabbi  named  R.  Perez.  As  the 
result  of  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Polish 
community  under  R.  Asher,  King  Sigismund  de¬ 
cided  in  1519  that  the  latter  owned  the  synagogue 
and  could  prevent  the  Bohemians  from  entering  it. 

Those  times,  although  not  entirely  free  from  vio¬ 
lence  and  persecution,  were  probably  the  best  which 
the  Jews  of  Cracow  ever  enjoyed  under  Polish  rule. 
Though  legally  confined  to  Kazimierz,  Jews  had 
places  of  business  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  Cracow,  and  even  on  the  Ringplatz.  Large  pen¬ 
alties  were  imposed  on  the  city  for  every  riot  or  act 
of  violence  against  the  Jews.  This  law,  however, 
passed  by  the  Diet  at  the  instance  of  Chancellor 
Christoph  Szydlowiecki,  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  Sigismund  in  1536.  He  nevertheless  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  the  demand  of  the  German  merchants, 
in  1542,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Sixteenth  Cracow  be  limited,  or  to  listen  to  their 
Century,  complaint  that  the  Jews  sent  money 
out  of  the  country  b}Hmporting  goods 
from  Wallacliia  (Gnitz,  “Gesch.”  ix.  432);  showing 
therein  his  willingness  to  protect  the  Jews  of  his 
capital  against  unjust  discrimination.  The  way- 
wode  Peter  Kmit,  who  rose  in  influence  under 
Bona  Sforza,  Sigismund ’s  second  wife,  did  at  one 
time  spread  the  report  that  the  Diet  intended  to 
grant  to  the  Jews  of  Cracow  complete  liberty  of 
commerce,  but  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  the  Christian  merchants.  In 
1539  Katliarina  Zelazewska,  the  widow  of  an  alder- 
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man  (“  Rathslierr  ”),  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  em¬ 
bracing  Judaism.  In  1556  cholera  caused  many 
deaths  in  the  community,  while  riots  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  December  of  that  year,  repeated  in  May, 
1560,  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Jews.  At  that 
time  they  numbered  about  3,000.  The  “  pinkes  ” 
(communal  records)  shows  that  no  deaths  occurred 
between  November,  1590,  and  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  in  1591  and  only  one  between  April  and 
September  in  1594.  In  January  of  the  following 
year  the  Jews  rescued  all  the  king’s  treasures  during 
a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  but  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  thirteen 
Jews  on  a  false 
charge  in  1596. 

The  “  takka- 
not,  ”  or  ordi¬ 
nances  for  the 
administration 
of  the  commu¬ 
nal  affairs  of 
Cracow,  pre¬ 
served  in  the 
old  “pinkes,” 
and  dated  1595, 
comprise  an  al¬ 
most  complete 
municipal  code. 

They  provide 
for  day y an im 
(a  s  s  i  s  t  a  nt  rab¬ 
bis)  as  adminis¬ 
trators  for  char¬ 
ities  and  other 
institutions;  in¬ 
clude  rules  for 
marriages  and 
for  the  engaging 
of  servants  and 
apprentices ;  and 
contain  various 
other  regula¬ 
tions  ;  all  of 
which  tends  to 
prove  that  the 
Jews  formed  a 
practically  inde¬ 
pendent  commu¬ 
nity,  with  the 
management  of 
their  own  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  This 
set  of  rules  is,  however,  not  the  oldest  extant,  there  be¬ 
ing  some  isolated  regulations  regarding  education  and 
other  subjects  dating  back  to  1538,  and  signed  by 
David  Jonathan,  scribe  and  treasurer  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Cracow,  together  with  the  other  rabbis,  par- 
nasim,  and  notables  who  usually  appended  their 
names  to  documents  of  that  nature. 

While  Cracow  shared  the  decline  of  Poland,  which 
began  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  still  held  its 
ascendency  over  the  other  Polish  cities.  A  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  Four  Lands,  in  1606,  de¬ 
cides  that  the  gift  to  the  king  known  as  “spil- 
kovi  ”  (the  “  pin-tax  ”  of  later  times)  should  always 


be  given  by  the  “  kahal  ”  (community)  of  Cracow, 
and  be  repaid  to  it  from  the  treasury  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  “as  this  is  for  the  good  of  the  Jews  in  Great  and 
Little  Poland,  Podolia,  and  Ukraine”  (Wettstein, 
“Kadmoniyyot,”  p.  26).  The  plague  of  1623  devas¬ 
tated  the  Jewish  quarters,  and  many  of  the  com¬ 
munal  institutions  were  closed. 

Cracow  did  not  regain  its  former  prestige  until 
about  163S,  when  arrangements  were  made  to  reopen 
the  Talmud  Torah.  False  accusations  were  very 
frequent  at  that  period,  when  the  community  was 
disorganized  and  unable  to  protect  its  members.  A 

certain  It.  Asher 
A  n  s  h  e  1  was 
burned  at  the 
stake  in  Nisan 
(April),  1631,  R 
Samuel  Zanvil 
meeting  the 
same  fate  in  the 
f  o  llowing 
month.  Four 
Jews  were  tor¬ 
tured  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Nov., 
1637,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  atroc¬ 
ities  were  per¬ 
petrated.  The 
interesting  reg¬ 
ulations  about 
barber- surgeons 
deciding  who 
had,  and  who 
had  not,  the 
right  to  practise 
that  profession, 
dates  from  Dec., 
1639,  and  tends 
to  prove  that  the 
community  was 
now  again  in  its 
normal  condi¬ 
tion.  The  terri¬ 
ble  days  of 
Chmielnicki  and 
the  wars  of  the 
Cossacks  were 
now  approach¬ 
ing,  and  al¬ 
though  Cracow 
did  not  suffer 
in  the  fateful 
years  of  1648-49,  her  turn  came  in  1655,  when  there 
was  a  general  massacre  of  Jews,  in  which  “hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  heads  of  families  lost 
Seven-  their  lives.”  There  was  no  cessation 
teenth  even  after  peace  was  made,  and  in 
Century.  1664  the  druggist  R  Matathia  was 
burned  “for  blaspheming  Christian¬ 
ity.”  A  student  riot  on  March  12,  1682,  aroused  the 
good  king  Sobieski  to  punish  the  rioters ;  but  the 
Jews  of  Cracow  found  it  safer  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  one  of  the  leaders  who  was  condemned  to  death. 

Their  fortunes  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  impoverished  and  de- 


The  Market  at  Cracow  in  1869, 

(From  a  drawing  by  A.  Schonn,  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
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graded  community  became  heavily  involved  in  debt. 
In  Jan.,  1726,  the  leaders  and  representatives  issued 
a  “  keruz  ”  (proclamation),  calling  upon  the  Jews  of 
Cracow  to  contribute  a  twentieth  part  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  to  settle  with  the  commission  which  the 
waywode  had  appointed  to  liquidate  the  debts  of 
the  community.  The  proclamation  stated  that  the 
commission  was  a  great  boon,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
which  the  Jews  of  Cracow  were  re- 
Eighteenth  quired  to  make  was  the  only  means  of 
Century,  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  averting  terrible  persecu¬ 
tions  and  possible  exile.  The  last  act  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  of  Cracow,  before  the  final  partition  of  Poland, 
was  the  “herein,”  or 
great  ban,  pro¬ 
nounced  there  against 
the  new  sect  of  Ha- 
sidim  on  the  25th 
of  Tishri  (Sept.  29), 

1785.  It  is  signed  by 
Rabbi  Isaac  ha-Levi 
and  sixteen  notables ; 
but  it  had  no  more 
effect  there  than  in 
other  places,  and  Ha¬ 
sidism  gained  a  firm 
hold  in  Cracow,  which 
it  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  to  this  day. 

After  the  city  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  Aus¬ 
trian  territory  in  1795, 
the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was,  if  possible, 
rendered  worse  than 
before;butwhen 
it  became  in  1810  a 
part  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  the  Jews 
were  in  theory  eman¬ 
cipated.  Still  this 
did  not  prevent  the 
new  government 
from  enacting  a  law 
which  made  the  kasli- 
er-meat  tax  paid  by 
Jews  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  reve¬ 
nue.  The  ill-fated 
duchy  lasted  only  un¬ 
til  1818,  and  the  Jews 
practically  retained 
their  old  communal  organization  until  the  third 
great  political  change — the  formation  of  the  “  Rzecz- 
pospolita,”  or  Free  State  of  Cracow,  by  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  attempted  to  preserve 
the  last  vestige  of  Polish  independence.  The  new 
commonwealth,  which  included  Cracow  and  some 
of  its  surrounding  territory,  had  about  18,000  Jews 
in  a  total  population  of  140,000.  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  was  the  official  religion  of  the  state,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  set  of  laws  for  the  Jews  was  adopted  by  the 
commission  on  organization,  which  placed  the  old 
community  in  a  very  lamentable  condition.  The 
kahal  was  abolished,  and  the  Jews  were  placed  under 


the  “  Gemeindevogt  ”  (chief  of  the  community),  but 
not  as  free  citizens.  They  were  under  special  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  authorities,  and  burdened  with  so 
many  harassing  and  degrading  restrictions  that  their 
fate  was  rendered  the  most  deplorable  in  Europe 
(Jost,  “Neuere  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,”  ii.  814  etseq.). 
This  lasted  with  some  slight  modifications  until  the 
Free  State  was  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions  in  1846.  It  became  a  part  of  Galicia,  and 
has  since  then  shared  the  lot  of  all  other  Jewish 
communities  in  Austria. 

In  the  memorable  year  1848  the  Jews  of  Cracow, 
with  the  aid  of  Christian  citizens,  elected  their 
rabbi,  Dob  Berusli  Meisels,  as  a  member  of  the 

Reichsrath,  which 
met  at  Kremsier, 
where  he  made  a 
good  impression.  In 
the  short-lived  eman¬ 
cipation  of  that  year 
Jews  settled  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  but 
in  1850  they  were 
forced  back  to  Ka- 
zimierz,  few  only  re¬ 
maining  in  Strad- 
dom,  another  suburb 
nearer  the  center  of 
the  cit3r.  Since  their 
real  emancipation  in 
1861  they  have  spread 
all  over  the  city,  al¬ 
though  Kazimierz  is 
to-day  as  much  of  a 
“  J  u  d  e  n  s  t  a  d  t  ”  as 
■when  Jews  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  living  in 
any  other  part  of  the 
city. 

Cracow  was  the 
first  city  in  Galicia 
to  adopt  (1872),  with 
some  modifications, 
the  new  order  of  man¬ 
agement  for  Jewish 
communities  which 
was  suggested  by  the 
“  Musterstatut,  ”  the 
model  plan  issued  by 
the  representative  of 
the  central  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  eman¬ 
cipation. 

Cracow,  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  known  as  a  great  center  of  Talmudical 
learning,  and  counted  among  its  citizens  some  of 
the  greatest  rabbinical  scholars  of  Poland.  It  did 
not  always  have  a  rabbi  or  “ab  bet  din,”  whose 
authority  was  supreme  over  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  city;  for  it  often  happened  that  two  or 
three  distinguished  men  stood  each  at  the  head 
of  a  “yeshibah,”  or  great  school,  and  acted  inde¬ 
pendently  of  one  another.  R.  Asher,  mentioned 
above,  was  only  a  “rosh  metibta,”  and  so  also  was 
his  contemporary  R.  Moses  Storch.  Moses  Isserles 
(d.  1572);  his  brother-in-law  R.  Joseph  b.  Mor- 
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decai  Gerson  Kohen  (d.  1591);  Eliezer  Ashkenazi 
(d.  1580) ;  Isaac  b.  David  Skapira  (d.  1582) ;  Mor- 
decai  Singer  (d.  1576);  Joel,  the  step- 
Rabbis  father  of  the  above-mentioned  Joseph 
and  Other  Kohen ;  Eliezer  Treves ;  Meir  b.  Geda- 
Notable  liah;  Moses  Mordecai  Margoliot ;  and 
Jews.  many  other  learned  men  have  all  been 
rabbis,  or  great  religious  teachers,  who 
decided  religious  questions  separately  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  others ;  but  none  of  them  was  ever  elected  to 
the  headship  of  the  entire  community.  Sometimes 
one  scholar,  or  even  one  who  was  not  a  recognized 
rabbinical  authority,  was  placed,  by  the  ruler  of  the 
land,  at  the  head  of  the  community,  with  legal  juris¬ 
diction,  though  not  with  the  religious  authority  of 
the  office.  Such  cases  were  rare,  and  most  scholars 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  limited  authority  which 
the  community  chose  to  confer  on  the  heads  of 
yeshibot,  who 
were  not  espe¬ 
cially  selected 
as  rabbis  of  the 
whole  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  first  rabbi 
who  enjoyed  the 
title  of  “ab  bet 
din  ”  of  Cracow 
and  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  R 
Isaiah  Menaliem 
b.  Isaac  (1591- 
99).  His  succes¬ 
sor,  R  Mesliul- 
lam  Phoebus,  or 
Feivush,  of  Brest 
(d.  1617),  was  in 
Cracow  at  least 
as  early  as  1605. 

Nathan  b.  Sol¬ 
omon  Shapiro 
became  the  head 
of  a  yeshibah  in 
1617,  and  held 
this  position  until  his  death  in  1633.  He  was 
not,  however,  rabbi  of  the  community,  that  po¬ 
sition  being  held  by  R  Joel  ben  Samuel  Sirkes. 

ZSTatlian  was  succeeded  as  “  rosla.  naetibta  ”  "by*-  Ft. 

JosnuA  b.  josEPn  of  Wilma,  who  died  in  1648; 
and  R  Joel,  who  died  in  1640,  was  succeeded 
(1644)  by  R  Yom-Tob  Lipman  Heller  four  years 
later,  who  also  succeeded  R  Joshua,  dying  in 
1654.  Rabbi  Joshua  beh  Saul  PIeschel  (known 
as  “  Reb  Heschele  ”)  of  Lublin  became  rabbi  of  Cra¬ 
cow  the  same  year*  dying  in  1664.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  R.  Aryeli  Lob  b.  Zachariah,  “the  proph¬ 
et  ”  who  died  in  1671.  His  successor  was  R.  Aaron 
Samuel  Ivaidanower  of  Wilna,  who  died  in  1676, 
and  was  succeeded  by  R.  Isaac  Harif  Landau  of 
Opatow,  who  died  in  *1683.  The  next  rabbi,  Aaron 
Teomim,  who  was  chosen  in  1687,  did  not  arrive  un¬ 
til  1690,  and  died  four  months  after  his  arrival. 

For  about  ten  years,  during  which  time  no  regu¬ 
lar  rabbi  was  appointed,  R.  Saul  Katzenellenbogen 
of  Pinczow  attended  to  some  of  the  rabbinical 
duties.  In  1693  R.  Jehudah  Lob,  son  of  R.  David 


b.  Samuel  (Ture  Zaliab)  of  Lemberg,  was  chosen 
rabbi  about  1700 ;  he  either  died,  or  left  for  Brest.  R. 
Saul,  the  son  of  the  above  R.  Heschel,  succeeded  R. 
Lob,  and  died  in  1707.  There  was  again  a  vacancy 
for  several  years,  for  the  next  rabbi,  R.  Jehu  da  Lob 
b.  Isaac  of  Sliidlov,  came  to  Cracow  after  1714. 
He  died  between  1730  and  1732,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  R.  David  Samuel  Sckmelka,  who  lived 
until  1741.  He  was  succeeded  by  R.  Isaac  Joseph 
Teomim,  who,  in  1745,  returned  to  Breslau  to  suc¬ 
ceed  his  father.  After  an  interregnum  of  nine  years 
R.  Isaac  Landau  of  Zolkiev  was  chosen,  and  held 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1767.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  R.  Ary  eh  Lob  b.  Samuel  of  Tarnow,  who 
died  1776,  and  was  followed  by  R.  Isaac  ha-Levi  of 
Lemberg,  who  died  in  1799.  R.  Moses  Solomon  of 
Warsaw  (Brody?),  formerly  rabbi  of  Koretz,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him;  but  after  preaching  one 

sermon  in  the 
old  synagogue  he 
went  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  r e - 
mained  until  his 
death  in  Dec. , 
1815.  He  re¬ 
tained,  however, 
the  title  of  rabbi 
of  Cracow,  for 
which  he  is  said 
to  have  paid  500 
ducats,  and  was 
so  styled  by 
others  in  refer 
ences  made  to 
him  in  contem¬ 
porary  writings. 
R.  Zebi  David, 
son  of  the  above 
R.  Isaac  ha-Levi, 
was  acting  rabbi 
until  after  the 
death  of  Moses 
Solomon,  when 
he  succeeded  to 
the  full  title,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Dec.,  1831.  After  much  dissension  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  R.  Berush  Meisels  was  chosen  rabbi,  and 

nominally  lield.  tlaat  position  over  twenty  years. 

His  title,  however,  was  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  disputed  by  a  wing  of  the  Hasidim,  who  con¬ 
sidered  R.  Saul  Landau  as  the  rabbi.  When  the  lat¬ 
ter  died,  and  R.  Berush  went  to  Warsaw  in  1856,  R 
Alexander,  the  son  of  R.  Saul,  was  chosen  rabbi, 
but  died  a  few  weeks  later.  R.  Simon  Schreiber, 
son  of  R.  Moses  Sofeb,  was  chosen  in  1858,  and  re¬ 
mained  rabbi  until  his  death,  March  26, 1883.  Since 
then  Cracow  has  been  one  of  the  man}'  Austrian 
communities  which  have  no  rabbi,  because  the  vari¬ 
ous  factions  can  not  agree  in  an}r  selection.  R. 
Hayyim  Nathan  Dembitzer,  in  succession  to  his 
brother  R.  Jacob  Moses  (d.  1863),  w^as  acting  rabbi 
until  his  death  in  1892.  One  of  the  dayj^anim, 

“  the  rosli  bet  din,  ”  is  at  present  (1902)  the  acting 
rabbi. 

The  most  important  members  of  the  Cracow  com¬ 
munity  were  usually  officers  of  the  kalial,  and  at  the 
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time  when  the  Jews  were  under  their  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion  such  officers  carried  with  them  not  ouly  religious 
hut  worldly  authority.  Until  the  abolition  of  the 
kalial  in  1815,  there  were  always  four  elected 
“rosliim”  (heads),  five  “tobim”  (best,  or  chosen), 
fourteen  kalial  men,  and  three  auditors,  who  prac¬ 
tically  ruled  the  community.  Some- 
Important  times  one  would,  on  account  of  his 

Scholars,  great  learning,  or  wealth,  or  abilities 
as  a  leader,  enjoy  special  distinction, 
like  R.  Abraham  Israel  Hendels,  who  died  in  1660,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  “  the  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Cracow  for  over  fifty  years.  ”  "There  were 
also  many  distinguished  physicians,  such  as  Isaac, 
the  favorite  of  kings  Alexander  and  Si gismund  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Samuel,  the  surgeon 
to  the  queen,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  suit  for  slander 
in  which  the  above  R.  Asher  was  a  witness.  The 
physician  Solomon  Kolaliora  (d.  1597)  was  a  favorite 
of  King  Stephen  Bathory.  The  family,  which  is  Ihter 
called  “Kalikari,”  was  still  known  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  has  furnished  many  druggists,  physicians, 
Talmudists,  and  “  parnasim  ”  to  the  community.  Of 
the  noted  rabbinical  scholars  who  were  “  dayyanim,  ” 
or  “  rosh  yesliibot,  ”  may  be  mentioned :  R.  Isaac  ha- 
Kolien  of  Kremenetz,  the  father-in-law  of  R.  MeiT 
Lublin;  R.  Joshua  Kolien,  who  was  “rosh  bet  din” 
over  thirty  years,  and  died  in  1631;  R.  Jehuda 
Selkil,  son-in-law  of  R.  Joel  Siirkes;  R.  Berecliiah 
Shapiro;  R.  Hirsch  ha-Kohen;  and  R.  Mordecai 
Krasnik,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  scribes  or  secretaries  of  the 
community,  those  whose  names  are  found  signed 
under  the  valuable  records  preserved  in  the  “  pinkes,” 
were  usually  also  important  men,  and  of  them  R. 
Matathia  Delacrut  (first  half  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury),  R.  Isaac  b.  Hanoch  (1660),  and  R.  Jehuda  Lob 
Kalischer  (1738)  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
“  sholietim,  ”  “  bodeldm,  ”  “  menakkerim,  ”  and  even 
the  butchers  of  Cracow  were,  in  olden  times,  famous 
for  their  learning,  and  one  of  them,  R.  Zebi  of 
Cracow,  who  died  1593,  "was  the  author  of  an  au¬ 
thoritative  work  on  “  sliehitah.  ”  Among  the  most 
prominent  families  in  later  times  was  the  Mieses 
family,  which  removed  to  Germany  in  1863,  while 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  such  scholars  as 
Dr.  M.  Duschak  and  Dr.  Landau.  Of  the  scholars 

now  living*  in.  Cracow,  Dr.  IRuIbin,  and  IP.  H.  "Wett- 

steln  deserve  mention. 

Besides  the  old  S}magogue  which  was  mentioned 
above,  there  are  in  Cracow  the  “new”  synagogue 
built  by  Israel  Isserles  (father  of  R. 

Syna-  Moses)  in  1553 ;  the  “  high  ”  synagogue, 

gogues.  built  in  1633:  one  which  bears  the 
name  of  its  builder,  R.  Isaac  R.  Ye- 
kcl  (d.  1673),  and  which  was  built  in  1644;  the 
“  kuppah  ”  (treasury)  synagogue,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  (in  1647)  by  the  community,  not  by  pri¬ 
vate  donation;  and  Popper’s  synagogue,  which  was 
finished  in  1798.  Cracow  has  -also  a  temple  of  the 
Progressive  congregation,  numerous  small  “batte 
midrashim”  and  “stublacli,”  as  the  Hasidic  houses 
of  worship  are  called.  Among  the  more  considerable 
batte  midrashim,  of  which  there  are  about  eight,  the 
most  famous  is  the  one  which  tradition  has  connected 
withR.  Nathan  Seliapiro  (the  author  of  the  “Megal- 


lch  *  Amukkot  ” ),  whose  memory  is  sanctified  by  the 
pious  Jews  of  Poland. 

The  Jewish  community,  with  a  population  of 
25,000,  is  ruled  by  a  “Cultusrath”  of  30  members, 
of  which  the  officers  are:  Dr.  Leon 
Present  Horowitz  (former  member  of  Reichs- 
Conditions.  rath),  president;  Hirsch  Landau,  vice- 
president  ;  Sigmund  Pelican,  secretary. 
Other  officials  are :  Ch.  L.  Horowitz,  acting  rabbi ; 
Pinhas  Dembitzer,  Joseph  Lederberger,  Kalman  Gut- 
wirth,  Abr.  Moses  Rappoport,  and  Samuel  Landau, 
rabbinats -assessors;  Moses  Landau,  president  of  he- 
bra  kaddisha.  Dr.  Tohn  is  the  rabbi  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  or  Liberal  congregation.  The  university  now  has 
several  Jewish  professors  (there  were  four  in  1887), 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  represented  in  the 
Reiclisrath  by  Dr.  Arnold  Rappoport,  a  grandson 
of  S.  J.  L.  Rappoport  of  Prague,  who  in  1889 
founded  the  “  Israelitische  Handwerksschule  ”  (see 
Bloch’s  “  Oesterreichische  Woelienschrift,”  1889, 
No.  24).  The  city  has  also  various  charitable 
organizations,  and  received  a  considerable  share 
of  the  benevolent  foundations  of  the  late  Baron 
de  Hirsch  in  Galicia,  whicli  also  includes  another 
“Handwerksschule.”  The  Sefat  Emet  society, 
founded  in  1892,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
revival  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  Colonisa- 
tions-Verein  fur  Paliistina,  which  was  founded  in 
1893,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Zionist  movement, 
-which  has  rapidly  spread  in  Galicia  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  of  which  Solomon  Fuchs,  the  editor  of 
“  Ha-Maggid,  ”  is  one  of  the  pioneers. 

Bibliography  :  J.  M.  Zunz,  ‘Jr  ha-Zedck,  Lemberg-.  1874 ;  Joel 
Dembiizer,  Mappalaflrha-Zedck:  F.  H.  Wettstein,  Kadmo- 
niyyot  mi-Pinkcsot  Yeslianim ,  Cracow,  1892 ;  Jost,  Keuere 
Gesch.  dcr  Israclitcn ,  ii.  314-321;  Sternberg,  Gesch.  tier 
Judcn  in  Polen ,  Leipsic,  1878 ;  Sulamith ,  v.,  part  i.,  pp.  229 
etseq.  (full  text  of  tbe  law  of  1S15);  Joseph  Caro,  Gesch.  Po- 
lens ,  ii.  541-542,  Gotha,  1863;  F.  II.  Wettstein,  in  Monats- 
sclirift ,  xlv.  165-176 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.433;  John  L.  Stephens, 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Greece.  Turkey,  Russia ,  and  Poland, 
7th  ed.,  ii.  245  ct  scq .,  New  York,  1838;  Dublin  University 
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vii.  102-112;  British  and  Foreign  Review ,  x.  324;  George 
Clemenceau,  Aux  Piecls  du  Sinai ,  pp.  75-85,  Paris.  1900; 
Allg.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  1S41,  Nos.  4  ct  scq.;  Keneset  Yisracl, 
1888,  ii.  176-186:  Benzion  Katz,  Lc-Korot  ha-Ychudim  bc- 
Rusya ,  Polen  wc-Lita ,  Berlin,  1899 ;  Ha-Maggid,  vol.  i..  No. 
47 ;  vol.  ii..  No.  12;  vol.  vii..  No.  11 ;  Ocsterreich-Ungarische 
Monarchic  in  Wort  und  Bild,  Galicia.  Bernhard  Fried- 
berg,  Luhot  Zikkaron,  Drohobycz,  1897 ;  Wettstein,  Dibrc 
Hcfcz,  in  the  Mcasscf ,  1902,  pp.  7-78 ;  A.  L.  Horwitz,  Tikkun 
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H.  n.  P.  Wi. 

- irrlntmg- :  Cracow  Had  tlie  first  Hebrew  print¬ 
ing-establishment  in  Poland.  The  first  books  issued 
there  were  stated  by  Wolf  to  be  a  Pentateuch  and 
the  five  Megillot  (1530),  and  a  Haggadah  (1531), 
which  do  not,  however,  bear  the  name  of  the  printer, 
and  Steinschneider  accordingly  denies  the  existence 
of  a  press  at  Cracow  at  that  date.  Samuel  Asher 
and  Eliakim,  the  sons  of  Hayyim  Halicz,  established 
a  printing-office  in  1534,  whicli  survived  only  a  short 
time.  Johannes  Halicz  became  a  printer  of  Hebrew 
in  1538,  and  in  1539  he  associated  with  him  Johannes 
Kurzias  of  Glogau;  but  their  enterprise  was  also 
short-lived,  and  the  last  work  from  their  press  is 
dated  1546.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Isaac  b.  Aaron  of  Prossnitz,  also  known  as  Isaac 
“Meliokek,”  established  a  printing-press  in  1569, 
which  had  a  better  fortune.  He  employed  as  cor¬ 
rector  Samuel,  son  of  the  martyr  Isaac  Bolim,  who 
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formerly  lived  in  Venice,  and  the  first  book  issued, 
the  “  Torat  Hattat  ”  of  R.  Moses  Isserles,  afterward 
reprinted  three  times,  shows  improvement  over  books 
previously  printed  in  Cracow.  Many 
Book-  books,  some  of  which  are  now  very 
Printing,  rare,  were  issued  from  his  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  thirty  years.  They 
included  the  Yalkut  (1596).  The  earlier  works,  is¬ 
sued  before  1580,  when  Samuel  left  him,  vie  with 
the  best  Italian  products,  and  the  title-pages  aredec- 


Tlie  Polish  establishments  enjoyed  a  limited  pro¬ 
tection  against  foreign  competition,  the  rabbis  of 
Cracow  and  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  hav¬ 
ing  issued  an  edict  that  no  Hebrew  books  printed 
in  Poland  should  be  reprinted  in  Italy,  and  the 
Italians,  who  had  in  Poland  their  best  markets, 
thought  it  prudent  to  obey  leaders  who  could  effect¬ 
ively  bar  their  products  from  that  territory.  Cracow 
was  now  declining,  and  the  old  printing-establish¬ 
ment  was  likewise  losing  ground.  The  last  book  it 
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Page  with  the  Kol  Nidre  Prayer,  from  a  Juda;o-German  Mahzor  Printed  at  Cracow  1571. 


orated  after  the  Italian  style.  In  1600  R.  Isaac  re¬ 
turned  to  Prossnitz,  but  part  of  his  plant  remained  in 
Cracow,  where  his  three  sons,  Aaron,  Moses  Joshua, 
and  Issachar  Bar,  began,  in  1602,  the  publication  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  finished  in  1608.  They 
did  not  place  their  names  on  the  title-pages  as 
printers  until  after  their  father’s  death  (1612) ;  but 
they  are  found,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the* time,  among  the  typesetters  whose  names  were 
affixed  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Their  printers’ 
mark  was  a  ram. 


issued  bears  the  date  of  September,  1628.  There 
was  also  at  that  time  another  printing-office  in  Cra¬ 
cow,  which  issued  one  book,  “Sliomerim  la-Boker,” 
in  1627. 

R.  Nahum  Meisels,  a  member  of  one  of  the  best 
families  of  Cracow,  embarked  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  in  1631.  He  imported  new  type  from  Venice, 
and  made  great  efforts  to  secure  prosperity  for  his 
venture.  He  printed  many  books,  but  the  records 
of  his  business  affairs  show  that  he  was  generally 
financially  embarrassed.  He  had  frequently  to  bor- 
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row  on  unfavorable  terms,  or  to  take  in  partners; 
to  pledge  liis  plant  and  books  to  creditors ;  and,  at 
last,  to  sell  his  house.  The  calamitous  years  of 
1648-49  added  to  his  difficulties,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  failed,  closing  with  the  publication  of  “Zuk 
lia-Tttim,  ”  by  R.Mei'r  of  Shebreshin,  in  which  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Cossack  war  are  described  in  the  quaint 
rabbinical  style  of  that  period.  AVliat  remained  of 
the  plant  of  R.  Nahum  Meisels,  who  died  in  1659, 
was  inherited  by  his  son-in-law,  JeliudaLob  Meisels, 
who  began  to  print  books  on  a  small  scale  in  that 
year  and  continued  until  1670,  when  he,  too,  was 
forced  to  suspend  work. 

For  over  180  years  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of 
Poland,  Cracow  had  no  Hebrew  printing-office.  In 
1803  the  wealthy  Naphtali  Hirz  ha-Kolien  Schapiro 
opened  an  establishment,  and  in  1820  his  son  Aaron 
Solomon  became  his  associate.  They  sympathized 
with  the  “Haskalah,”  or  progressive  ideas,  and  did 
much  to  encourage  its  literature,  but  were  forced  to 
close  their  establishment  in  1823  after  having  sus¬ 
tained  great  losses.  There  was  again  an  interval  of 
about  forty  years,  when  Karl  Budweiser,  in  1863, 
began  the  printing  of  Hebrew  books.  The  most 
notable  among  the  works  issued  from  his  office,  be¬ 
fore  he  removed  to  Lemberg  in  1874,  are  those  of 
S.  J.  L.  Rappoport  and  Mieses. 

In  1S79  Joseph  Fischer  established  a  Hebrew 
printing-office,  which  is  now  in  a  nourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  and  which  has  contributed  to  make  Cracow  a 
center  of  Neo-Hebrew  literature  during  the  last  two 
decades.  Since  PIa-Maggid,  the  old- 

Periodic-  est  of  Hebrew  weekly  periodicals, 
als.  removed  to  Cracow  in  1892,  that  city 
has  occupied  an  important  position  in 
the  Jewish  publishing  world.  Numerous  Hebrew 
periodicals  like  “Ha-Eshkol,”  “Ha-Zeman,”  “Ila- 
Heker,”  “Mi-Mizrali  umi-Ma‘arab,”  “Ha -Dor,” 
the  Yiddish  weekly  “Der  Jud,”  and  the  monthly 
“Die  Judisclie  Familie  ”  (the  last  two  published  by 
the  Ahiasaf  of  Warsaw)  appeared  there;  all  of 
them,  however,  are  now  defunct.  Cracow’s  prox¬ 
imity  to  Russia  makes  it  a  convenient  place  from 
which  Russian  publishers  can  issue  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  for  circulation  in  Russia,  where  permission 
to  found  a  newspaper  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Free¬ 
dom  from  rigid  censorship  gives  Cracow  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  greater  centers  like  Warsaw  or  Wilna. 

Bibliography:  Cli.  1).  Friedberg,  Ha-Dcfus  lm-Ibri  he - 
Kraltaw ,  Cracow,  1900. 

J.  '  P.  Wi. 

CRADLE  SONGS,  JUDiEO-GERMAN : 

Songs  written  as  lullabies;  these  exist  in  great 
variety  and  profusion  among  the  Jews  speaking 
JudcCO-German  or  Yiddish,  and  among  them  may 
be  quoted  the  following: 

For  boys : 


The  last  few  lines  occur  in  Bessarabia  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form : 


Lernen  wet  er  keseider 
A  por  Shures,  a  por  mailes. 
Moishinke  wet  paskenen  shai- 
les; 

Shades  wet  er  paskenen, 
Broshes  wet  er  darshenen. 


He  will  learn  properly 

A  few  lines,  a  few  steps  for¬ 
ward. 

Moishinke  wall  answer  ritual 
questions ; 

Ritual  questions  will  he  an¬ 
swer. 

And  he  will  make  religious 
speeches. 


Another  version,  from  the  government  of  Suwalki. 
prophesies  the  boy’s  marriage: 


I)u  wrest  lernen  Teire, 

Teire,  Teire,  in  kepele, 

Kashe,  kashe,  in  tepele. 

Puter  mit  breit  shmirn. 

Der  tate  mit  der  rniime  soln 
derleben 

Dir  tsu  der  chupe  firn. 

Firt  men.  Art  men,  tsu  der 
chupe ; 

Firt  men,  firt  men,  fun  der 
chupe ; 

Setst  men  aruf  eibm  on. 

In  gold  un  in  silber  ongeton. 

Git  men  a  shtikl  fleish, 

Sogt  der  chosn  as  di  fleish  is 
heis; 

Git  men  a  shtikele  of, 

Sogt  er  di  of  i  post. 

Darfar  wet  er  derleben 

Mit  der  kale  shlofn. 

Shlof  zhe,  shlof  zhe  in  dainem 
ru, 

Mach  zhe  daine  koshere  eige- 
lach  tsu ; 

Mach  zhe  tsu,  un  efn  out ; 

Kirnt  der  tate  un  wrekt  dir 
ouf, 

Sol  er  mir  wekn.  wi  er  wil, 

Ich  el  mir  stumachen  di  eige- 
lach  un  shwaigen  shtil. 


You  wall  learn  Torah, 

Torah,  Torah,  will  be  in  your 
head. 

Gruel,  gruel,  in  your  pot. 

You  will  put  butter  on  your 
bread. 

May  father  and  mother  live 

To  bring  you  under  the  can¬ 
opy. 

They  take  him,  they  take  him, 
to  the  canopy ; 

They  take  him,  they  take  him, 
from  the  canopy : 

They  seat  him  at  the  head  of 
all. 

He  is  dressed  in  gold  and  in 
silver. 

They  give  him  a  piece  of  meat. 

And  the  bridegroom  says  it’s 
too  hot ; 

They  give  him  a  piece  of  poul¬ 
try. 

And  he  says  the  poultry  is  too 
tough. 

For  this  he  w?ill  live 

To  have  a  bride. 

Sleep,  sleep  in  peace, 

Close  your  pretty  eyes  ; 

Close  them  and  open  them ; 

When  papa  comes  to  wrake 
thee. 

Let  him  wake  me  as  much  as 
he  likes, 

I  wdil  close  my  eyes  and  keep 
quiet. 


A  Rumanian  version  looks  forward  to  the  period 
of  the  bar  miz  wall : 


A  giter  in  a  frimer  Id  w*et  mir 
dus  kind  blaben. 

Toire  tsiwe  Moishe  morushe. 

Tsi  der  barmitswe  w*et  essugn 
a  drusche ; 

Tsi  der  druslie  wet  er  sech 
shteln. 

Der  filter  mit  der  miter  wet 
unqueln  ,* 

Gur  dem  oilem  wet  san 
drushe  gefeln— 

Gur  dem  oilem,  gur  der  welt. 

Der  futer  mit  der  miter  wet 
gibn  nadn  asach  geld. 


He  wil!  remain  a  good  and 
pious  Jew. 

Moses  left  us  the  Lawr  as  an 
inheritance. 

He  will  make  a  speech  at  his 
confirmation ; 

He  will  rise  to  make  a  speech. 

Father  and  mother  will  swell 
with  pride; 

And  the  community  will  like 
his  speech— 

The  community  and  the  whole 
world. 

The  father  and  the  mother 
will  give  much  money  for 
his  dowry. 


The  lullabies  for  girls  are  of  a  simpler  nature,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  examples  from  the 


neighborhood  of  Kherson : 


Inter  Yankeles  wigele 
Sliteit  a  gilden  tsigele ; 
Tsigele  is  gifurn  handlen 
Rozhinkelach  mit  mandlen. 
Rozliinkelach  mit  mandlen 
Sanen  di  baste  schoire. 
Yankele  wet  leirnen  Toire ; 
Toire  wret  er  leirnen  ; 
Bmvelach  wret  er  schraben. 
In  a  eiiiecher  Id 
Wet  er  af  tomid  farblaben. 


Behind  Jankele’s  cradle 
Stands  a  golden  goat ; 

Goat  went  to  sell 
Raisins  and  almonds. 
Raisins  and  almonds 
Are  the  best  goods. 
Jankele  will  learn  Torah ; 
Torah  will  he  learn  ; 
Letters  he  will  write. 

And  he  will  be  a  good  Jew' 
And  remain  so  for  ever. 


I. 

Shlof  zhe,  shlof,  main  taier 
kind ; 

Mach  zhe  tsu  di  eigelach  gich 
un  geshwind ; 

Dain  esn  un  dain  trinken 
shteit  sliein  greit  do. 

Mach  zhe  tsu  di  eigelach  af 
etlechene  sho. 


I. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  dearest  child ; 
Close  your  eyes  quickly ; 

Your  food  and  your  drink  are 
all  ready. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  few 
hours. 
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II. 

Dzkades  un  bern  i  do  ume- 
dum ; 

Sei  geieii  in  drousn  arum  ; 

Sei  obn  sheine  meidelach 
weiuendik  gefuuen, 

Obn  sei  gecbapt  un  arainge- 
worfen  in  bruuen. 


III. 

Di  sun  is  schon  ufgegangn, 
Der  bon  hot  sbon  gekreit. 

Er  samelt  keiebes  tsu  der- 
trogn 

Wos  far  dir  is  ongegreit. 


IV. 


II. 

Beggars  and  bears  are  all 
around : 

They  even  walk  around  out- 
•  side; 

And  if  they  And  pretty  girls 
are  crying. 

They  seize  them  and  throw 
them  into  the  well. 

III. 

The  sun  has  already  risen. 

The  cock  has  already  crowed. 

He  is  gathering  strength  to 
bear 

What  you  are  getting  ready 
for  him. 


IV. 


Af  dein  gepitsten  pol ; 

Di  west  unmachn  a  wind 
Demelst  taminju : 

Westi  heisn  daminju. 

Shluf  derwal  gesint, 

Di  west  tsi  der  chipe  gain 
Ungetin  shain. 

Demelst  westi  wern  rain  fln 
sind. 

Di  west  sitsen  bam  tish 
Di  west  esn  gefilte  fish. 

Shluf  derwal,  man  kind. 

Di  west  habn  a  klains, 

A  fans  in  a  shains ; 

Di  west's  libn  wi  ich  lib  dech ; 
Di  west  im  oiskislien  yeider 
glidele. 

West  im  singn  dus  lidele : 
Shluf  sech  ois  gesint ! 


My  little  child, 

Shall  become  crinoline ; 

You  will  dance  in  a  hall 
On  a  polished  floor ; 

You  will  create  a  wind 
Then,  my  sweet  one ; 

You  will  be  called  “  lady.” 
Meanwhile  sleep  in  health, 
And  you  will  go  to  the  canopy 
Nicely  dressed. 

Then  you  will  be  cleared  from 
sin. 

You  will  sit  at  the  table 
And  eat  stull'ed  fish. 
Meanwhile  sleep,  my  child. 
You  will  have  a  little  one, 

A  good  one  and  a  pretty  one ; 
You  will  love  it  as  I  love  you ; 
You  will  kiss  every  limb. 

You  will  sing  to  it  this  song : 
Take  your  sleep  in  health  ! 


Di  lewone  is  shon  arousge- 
gangn 

Fon  ir  getselt ; 

Asei  heich  sol  dain  masel  shai- 
nen 

In  der  gantsen  welt. 


The  moon  has  already  disap¬ 
peared 

From  its  tent ; 

So  should  your  luck  be 
Over  the  whole  world. 


The  following  cradle  song,  the  most  elaborate  col¬ 
lected  (“Globus,”  xx.)s  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
charming ; 


Shluf.  man  feigele, 

Mach  tsi  dus  eigele, 

Shluf  sech  ois,  man  kind. 

Di  shlufst  nit  fra  id. 

Di  weist  nit  ken  laid ; 

Shluf  sech  ois  gesint. 

Ich,  dan  miter, 

Bin  dan  beshitser ; 

Sehiuf  sech  ois  gesint. 

Der  schluf  der  giter 
Asoi,  wi  a  biter, 

Shteit  ba  dir  bis  fri. 

Mit  sail  fligele 
Iber  dan  wigele, 

Dekt  er  dick  sthil  tsi. 

Di  shpilst  sech  af  dan  brist 
Mit  dane  hentelech  imsist. 

Der  takt  hot  ba  dir  ken  wert ; 
In  mit  di  flngerleck 
Oif  di  klingerlech 
Piano  in  konzeit. 

Di  west  oifshtein  fln  den  wig, 
Hosti  arbet  genig 
Far  dir  ungegrait  atsind— 
Shtikn  skichelach, 

Laienen  bichelech. 

Shluf  derwal,  man  kind. 

As  s'wet  weren  a  roit  flekele 
Oif  dan  bekele ; 

Wet  men  wisen  dan  main. 

Di  west  a  kik  tun  flnder  sat, 
Slitein  inge  lat, 

Rach  geklait  in  shain. 

Dech  wel’n  libn, 

Presenten  gibn, 

Solste  sugn  nain. 

Di  eltern  soln  leiben 
In  nadn  geibn 
Toisenter  asach ; 

Sech  kishn  in  malechl, 

Cliusn  mit  der  kalecbl. 

Mir  weln  sech  frain  glach 
mit  ach ; 

Di  west  gain  a  kleid 
Mit  shlaires  banait. 

Di  west  sech  drein  aher  in 
ahin; 

In  fln  dan  windele, 

Man  klain  kindele, 

Wet  wern  a  karnolin ; 

Di  west  tantsn  in  sal 


Sleep,  my  birdie, 

Close  your  eyes ; 

Sleep  enough,  my  child. 

You  sleep  with  joy. 

You  know  of  no  sorrow ; 
Sleep  with  health. 

I,  your  mother. 

Am  your  owner  ; 

Sleep  with  health. 

The  good  angel  of  sleep 
Will,  like  a  guardian. 

Stand  by  you  till  morning. 
With  his  wings 
Over  your  cradle. 

He  covers  you  well. 

You  play  on  your  bosom 
With  your  little  hands. 
Rhythm  has  no  value  to  you.; 
And  with  your  little  fingers 
You  play  on  the  bells 
As  if  it  were  a  piano  in  a  con¬ 
cert. 

When  you  shall  go  out  from 
your  cradle. 

You  will  have  work  enough 
Prepared  for  you— 

To  embroider  shoes, 

To  pray  from  books. 
Meanwhile  sleep,  my  child, 
And  a  red  spot  will  appear 
On  your  cheek ; 

They  will  know  you're  mine. 
You  will  look  sideways, 

And  young  men  will  stand 
there, 

Richly  dressed  and  handsome. 
They  will  love  you. 

And  give  you  presents. 

But  you  should  refuse  them. 
Your  parents  shall  live 
And  give  you  a  dowry 
Of  many  thousands ; 

Shall  kiss  each  other  on  the 
mouth 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
We  will  take  joy  in  joy ; 

You  will  wear  a  dress 
With  lace  sewed  on  it. 

You  will  turn  around  and 
around ; 

And  your  swaddling  clothes. 
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CRAJOVA  ;  Chief  town  of  the  district  of  Dolschi ; 
ancient  capital  of  the  Banat  of  Oltenie,  Lower  Wal- 
lachia.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Jews  settled  here 
at  a  very  early  period,  some,  doubtless,  under  Ladis- 
laus  Basarab  between  1365  and  1367,  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Hungary  by  Louis  the 
Great.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  an  organized  community  with  a  rabbi  at 
Crajova.  Many  Jews  coming  from  Turkey  on  busi¬ 
ness,  settled  in  the  city,  and  when  Oltenie  came 
under  Austrian  rule,  in  1718,  the  community  was 
probably  augmented  by  new  arrivals  of  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Jews.  The  letter  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  Bulgarian  colonies  (Oct.  1,  1727)  by 
Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  forbade  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  of  Crajova  to  display 
their  goods  at  the  fairs  held  iu  the  cityr,  the  great 
annual  fair  being  excepted.  But  when  Oltenie  again 
became  part  of  Wallacliia,  in  1739,  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  Bulgarians  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Jews  of  Crajova  were  once  more  free  to  ply  their 
trades. 

The  community  of  Crajova,  like  all  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Wallacliia,  was  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  starost  of  Bucharest,  and  there¬ 
fore,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  that  of  the  hakam -bashi  of  Jass}7.  There  was 
probabl}7  a  starost- wekil  at  Crajova,  who  wras  raised 
to  the  rank  of  starost  in  1805. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  number  of  Jews  formerly  living  at  Crajova,  for 
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Wallacliia  suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  between 
Turkey  and  Austria,  especially  from  the  incursions 
of  the  bashi-bazouks  and,  later,  from  the  armed 
hordes  of  Pasvant-Oglu.  These  inroads  always 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  Crajova  to  disperse  and 
seek  refuge  either  beyond  the  Danube  or  beyond  the 
Carpathians.  According  to  the  census  of  1899  there 
were  2,891  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  45,493.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statistics  of  trades  made  in  1900, 
which  are  very  incomplete,  there  were  286  Jewish 
artisans.  The  Jewish  population  of  Crajova  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  communities — Sephardim  and  Ash¬ 
kenazim,  the  latter  being  the  larger,  and  also  the 
poorer.  Each  has  its  synagogue  and  its  liebra  kad- 
dislia,  but  both  use  the  same  cemetery.  They  do 
not  agree  well  together,  in  spite  of  the  boys’  school 
they  maintain  in  common;  but  the  Zion  Society, 
now  Independent  Order  B’nai  B’rith,  has  done  much 
to  moderate  their  differences  and  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  them.  In  consequence  of 
these  differences,  however,  Crajova  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  Rumanian  community  without  a  rabbi. 

Though  the  Jews  of  Crajova  have  lived  in  per¬ 
fect  accord  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens,  the 
city  has  become  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  a 
center  of  anti-Semitic  agitation.  During  the  national 
festival  of  May  10,  1883,  mobs  went  through  the 
city,  smashing  the  windows  of  Jewish  shops  and 
wounding  some  persons;  a  few  days  later  one  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues  was  set  on  fire.  In  1884  a 
bomb  was  thrown  into  the  theater  while  a  Jewish 
company  was  playing.  Since  that  time  anti-Semitic 
hostilities  and  agitation  have  greatly  increased,  so 
that  the  Jews  are  leaving  the  city  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

Bibliography:  Paul  of  Aleppo,  Travels  of  Macarius,  inAnu- 

arul  Pentru  Israelitzi ,  x.  200-201 ;  E.  de  Hurmuzaki,  Docu¬ 
ment  e  Privitoare  la  Istoria  Romdnilor,  vi.  398;  Urechie, 

Istoria  Romdnilor,  viii.  635 ;  Fraternitatea ,  1882,  iv.  245- 

246 ;  Anuand  Pentru  Israelitzi ,  vii.  70-71,  viii.  151. 

G.  E.  Sd. 

CRANE  ;  A  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  DID  or  D'D,  which  in  the  R.  Y.  is  more 
correctly  translated  “  swallow.  ”  “  Crane,  ”  however, 

is  the  proper  rendering  in  the  R.  Y.  of  the  word 
TUy,  as  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14  aud  Jer.  viii.  7.  The 
first  of  these  texts  describes  the  crane  as  a  bird  that 
chatters ;  while  the  second  points  out  its  migratory 
character.  The  bird  now  identified  with  this  crane, 
on  the  authority  of  Tristram  and  Hart,  is  the  Grus 
communis.  It  is  met  with  in  Palestine  in  large  num¬ 
bers  during  the  summer;  and  it  winters  generally  in 
northern  Africa.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  bird 
now  found  in  Palestine,  often  measuring  four  feet 
in  length.  It  gathers  in  large  flocks  at  common 
roosting-places,  where  the  chatter  and  clanging  of 
its  notes  may  be  heard,  especially  at  night,  at  a  long 
distance.  The  peculiar  anatoni3r  of  this  bird  has  for 
some  years  engaged  the  attention  of  zoologists. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  P. 

CRANIOMETRY ;  The  methods  of  measuring 
skulls  for  the  purpose  of  determining  certain  topo¬ 
graphical  relations,  the  most  important  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  skull  being  the  cranial  index,  or  the 
cephalic  index  in  case  the  measurements  are  taken 


on  the  living.  This  consists  in  the  ratio  of  the  width 
of  the  head  above  the  ears  to  the  length  of  the  head 
from  the  forehead  to  the  most  distant  point  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  cephalic  index  is  expressed 
by  multiplying  the  width  of  the  head  by  100  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  length.  Thus,  suppo¬ 
sing  a  head  to  be  153  mm.  wide  and  186  mm.  long, 

then  153x100  =  82.26,  the  cephalic  index.  The 
186 

broader  or  rounder  a  head  is,  the  higher  is  its  ceph¬ 
alic  index,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  cephalic  index 
is  above  80  anthropologists  term  it  “  brachyceph- 
alic  ” ;  between  75  and  80,  “  mesocephalic  ” ;  and  less 
than  75,  “  dolichocephalic.  ” 

There  have  been  but  few  measurements  of  Jewish 
skulls,  most  of  the  measurements  of  Jews  having 
been  taken  on  the  living.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  measurements  of  100  Jewish  skulls  taken  by 
various  anthropologists : 


Origin. 

No.  of 
Skulls. 

Cranial 

Index. 

Observer. 

Italian . 

3 

76.33 

Davis 

Dutch . 

2 

76.33 

Polish . 

2 

79.00 

Various . 

15 

78.4 

Welcker 

African . . . 

3 

75.0 

Pruner-Bey 

Holland . 

5 

77.48 

Dusseau 

Germany . 

Basel  (13th  and 

4 

84.66 

Weissbach 

14th  centuries)... 

12 

Kallman 

Rome  2d  ( century). 

5 

78.5 

Lombroso 

Oran . 

1 

74.4 

Quatrefages 

Paris . 

1 

82.4 

Constantinople . 

17 

74.5 

ikoff 

Crimea  (Karaites) . . 

30 

83.3 

The  30  Crimean  skulls  measured  by  Ikoff,  being 
those  of  Karaites,  can  not,  perhaps,  be  considered 
Jewish  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  and  no  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  remaining  70. 

Resort  must  be  had  to  an  analysis  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  living  for  the  determination  of  the 
Jewish  cranial  type.  Appended  is  a 
Cephalic  table  of  nearly  3,000  Jewish  heads, 
Index.  from  various  countries,  measured  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twent}^  years : 


Country. 

Number. 

Cephalic  Index. 

Dolichocephalic, 

—  75. 

Mesocephalic, 

75-80. 

Brachycephalic, 

80  T. 

Observer. 

413 

1 83.6 

1  81.7 
83.11 

3.63 

17.67 

78.69 

i  Mejer  and 

1  Kopernicki 
Blechman 

100 

1.00 

13.00 

86.00 

Lithuania .... 

Ukraine . 

Italy . 

100 

67 

69 

438 

113 

82.5 

82,2 

81.7 

82.2 

83.14 

1.00 

0.9 

2.6S 

18.00 
17.9 
15.94 
13.47 
.  19.64 

81.00 

82.1 

84.06 

85.61 

77.68 

Weissenberg 
Stieda 
$  Talko-Hry- 
)  ncewicz 
Lombroso 

Various . 

19 

82.2 

26.3 

73.8 

Weisbaeh 

Russia . 

139 

80.9 

2.16 

31.65 

66.19 

Yakowenko 

Bosnia . 

55 

S0.1 

7.3 

34.5 

58.2 

Gluck 

Barton . 

83.5 

11.6 

87.8 

Ammon 

Caucasus . 

Russia . 

53 

51 

85.2 
82.  S 

1.7 

98.3 

Pantukhof 

Ikoff 

England . 

Poland . 

363 

325 

80.0 

81.9 

’i!o 

22!6 

77i6 

Jacobs 

Elkind 

Italy . 

34 

81.6 

Livi 

Various . 

500 

82.12 

i  ‘i:* 

2LS 

7E4 

Fishberg 

— 
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jews  ■  - 
JEWESSES - 


On  an  examination  of  the  figures  in  this  table  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  the  cephalic  index  of  the 
modern  Jews  will  be  noticed.  Excepting  the  Cau¬ 
casian  Jews,  of  whom  but  few  have  been  measured, 
it  is  shown  that  nearly  90  per  cent  are  between  81.5 
and  88.  This  indicates  a  limited  variability  and  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  In  fact,  the  differences  are  so  slight 
(from  80  to  S3)  that  the}r  may  be  fairly  assigned  to 
the  usual  discrepancies  between  different  series  of 
measurements  of  a  single  and  homogeneous  race. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  striking  absence  of 
the  dolichocephalic  type,  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  other  modern  Semitic  races  and  tribes,  as  the 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Abj^ssinians,  etc.  Among  the  mod¬ 
ern  Jews  this  ranges,  as  is  seen  in  the  table,  from  1 
per  cent,  in  Blecliman’s  series,  to  7.3  per  cent  in 
Gluck's.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
b  r  a  c  h  y  c  e  phalic  14 
type  predomi¬ 
nates,  nearly  all 
the  series  show¬ 
ing  more  than  60  12 
per  cent  of  heads 
having  a  cephalic 
index  of  over  80. 

Modern  anthro-  u 
pologists  do  not 
rely  solely  on  av¬ 
erages  for  the  pur-  g 
pose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  character 
of  a  given  race. 

The  best  test  at  $ 
present  at  the 
command  of  the 
anthropologist,  of 
the  homogeneity  4 
or  variability  of  a 
race,  is  the  seria- 
tion  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  2 
obtained  by  meas¬ 
urement,  and  the  j 

representation  of  ! 

them  graphically  73  75  77  79  8)  83  85  87  89 

in  the ^ form  of  a  Cephalic  Index  of  1,071  Jews  and  345  Jewesses. 

curve.  In  case  The  index  is  indicated  along  the  base-1 
the  people  inves-  indicated  by 

ti  gated  is  a  mixed 


lis  table  a  These  1,071  heads  are  classified  as  follows:  doli- 
lex  of  the  cliocephalic,  17  =  1.58  per  cent;  mesocephalic,  235 
;  the  Cau-  =21.94  per  cent;  brachycephalic,  819  =  76.48  per 
measured,  cent. 

ween  81.5  What  is  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  small  per- 
yand  dif-  centage  of  dolichocephaty — only  1.58  per  cent — and 
so  slight  the  large  preponderance  of  brachyceplialy,  76.48  per 
ssigned  to  cent.  The  graphic  representation  of  these  1,071  meas- 
series  of  urements  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram, 
sous  race.  The  cephalic  index  is  marked  from  left  to  right,  the 
bsence  of  percentage  of  persons  having  a  given  index  being 
teristic  of  indicated  above  each  index.  Thus,  10.46  percent  of 
>es,  as  the  heads  have  an  index  of  80;  14.19  per  cent,  one  of 
the  mod-  82;  and  so  on.  The  curve  culminates  at  the  index 
le,  from  1  of  82 — corresponding  exactly  to  the  average  and  also 
r  cent  in  to  the  mean  index.  The  largest  percentage  of  people 

have  this  cephalic 
I"f"Tl  1  j  |  1  "1~!  1  1 'i index ;  and  around 

=====================  14  them  are  clustered 

=====================  the  majority  of 

1========= ============  heads — those  liav- 

zj=BB== ======= ===========  ing  larger  indexes 

^=[31= ====  ===============  12  to  the  right,  and 

4  H  y~T — - - - ~===  those  with  smaller 

-,-  -l-/V-=^= ==--  =  = ====  ======  indexes  to  the  left. 

=t=ti=  “================  At  the  index  of  75 

1 :i  y  =  Jj= =  \:  =  ===============  the  line  of  the 

EKz==E=If  =  =============  =  =  curve  begins  to 

==  ===4==:====  =  ===========  ascend  regularly 

zE====5FE===  ============  8  and  rapidly,  un- 

■-I  1-!  i-l-UNU  U  -l-U-].  1  1  1  M  1  til  it  reaches  82, 

when  it  rapidly 
descends.  It  thus 
6  forms  an  acute 
pyramid  with  its 
apex  almost  in 
the  middle.  “  A 
4  sharp  p  y  r  a  m  i  d 
generally  denotes 
a  homogeneous 
people :  if  they 
were  all  precise^ 
alike,  a  single  ver¬ 
tical  line,  100  per 
cent,  would  re- 
9  8)  83  85  87  89  91  suit  ”  (Ripley). 

>ex  of  1,071  Jews  and  345  Jewesses.  qqie  cephalic  in- 

£  the  base-line.  Tbe  percentage  of  a  given  index  is  dexes  from  which 
indicated  by  the  altitude.  this  curve  was 

obtain  e  d  w  c  re 


race,  its  component  elements  are  showm  in  the 
curve  by  different  culminating  points.  From  the 
literature  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
Arrange-  Jews  1,071  measurements  of  Jewish 
ment  heads  in  various  countries  have  been 
by  Curve,  collected,  and  the  data  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  curve-form.  The  figures 
from  which  the  appended  diagram  is  derived  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

139  Russian  Jews,  measurements  made  by  Yakowenko. 

100  44  44  11  “  Blechman. 

100  “  44  44  44  Weissenberg. 

07  “  11  11  4‘  Stieda. 

112  Italian  44  44  44  Lombroso. 

53  Caucasian u  14  44  Pantukhof. 

500  Jews  from  various  countries  measured  by  Fishberg. 


those  of  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  are  those  observed  by  Yakowenko, 
Blechman,  Weissenberg,  etc. ;  Italian  Jews  (Seph¬ 
ardim),  by  Lombroso;  Causasian  Jews,  b}r  Pan¬ 
tukhof;  while  those  measured  by  Fishberg  in¬ 
clude  Russian,  Polish,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Ru¬ 
manian,  German,  and  American  Jews.  Some, 
though  very  few,  in  the  last-mentioned  series  are  of 
African  origin.  When  figures  taken  from  such 
diverse  elements  of  Judaism  present  such  a  homo¬ 
geneity,  it  can  safely  be  concluded  that  the  cranial 
type  of  the  modern  Jews  shows  very  little  if  any 
intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  So  little  has  this 
been  anticipated  that  Lombroso,  in  his  frequently 
quoted  comparison  of  95  Italian  and  112  Jewish 
heads,  insists  upon  the  variability  of  the  latter; 
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whereas,  if  he  had  drawn  a  curve,  the  result  would 
have  shown  several  apexes  among  the  Italians  and 
only  one,  and  that  a  steep  one,  for  the  Jews  at  the 
usual  index  (82—),  leading  to  an  exactly  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  of  Lombroso. 

There  appears  no  perceptible  difference  between 
the  cephalic  index  of  Jews  and  that  of  Jewesses,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Observer. 

Cephalic  Index. 

Men. 

Women. 

Talko-Hryncewicz . . 

82.20 

81.70 

82.50 

81.90 

80.90 
t  82.12 

83.00 

80.30 

82.40 

82.90 

81.24 

83.00 

Majer  and  Kopernicki . 

W'eissenberg . 

Elkind . 

Yakowenko . . . 

Fishberg. . . . . . 

In  the  measurements  of  345  heads  of  Jewish 
women  collected  by  Fishberg  (50  from  Weissen- 
berg’s  measurements,  80  from  Yakowenko’s,  and 
215  from  Fishberg’s),  the  following 
Skulls  of  distribution  is  found :  dolichoceph- 
Jewesses.  alic,  9  =  2.61  per  cent;  mesocephalic, 
67  =  19.42  per  cent;  brachycephalic, 
269  =  77. 97  per  cent.  These  figures  agree  with  those 
cited  above  for  men.  A  curve  drawn  from  the 
measurements  of  345  heads  of  Jewesses  here  re¬ 
corded  has  the  appearance  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
curve  is  not  a  smooth  pyramid,  as  is  the  curve  of  the 
cephalic  index  of  Jews.  It  shows,  in  fact,  a  decided 
double  apex:  one  pointing  at  an  index  of  81,  the 
other  at  84,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  greater  varia¬ 
bility  and  differentiation  in  Jewish  females  than  in 
Jewish  males.  This  is  contrary  to  what  has  been 
observed  throughout  the  organic  world.  This 
point,  recently  brought  out  by  Fishberg  (“American 
Anthropologist,”  Oct.-Dec.  1902),  is  of  sufficient 
scientific  interest  to  merit  further  investigation. 

The  absolute  figures  obtained  by  craniometry  of 
modern  European  Jews  show  a  striking  uniformity 
unknown  among  other  civilized  races.  In  the  ac¬ 
companying  table  the  length  of  the  head  varies  from 
183  mm.  in  Majer ’s  and  Kopernicki’s,  Weissen- 
berg’s,  and  Yakowenko’s  series,  to  188  mm.  in 
Blechman’s — a  difference  of  only  5  mm.,  which  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  is  the  case 


Observer. 

Length 

of 

Head. 

Width 

of 

Head. 

Milli¬ 

meters. 

Milli¬ 

meters. 

Majer  and  Kopernicki : 

Series  I . 

183 

153 

“  ii . 

186 

I  152 

Stieda . 

187 

154 

W'eissbach . . 

185 

152 

Blechman . 

188 

156 

W'eissenberg . 

183 

151 

Talko-Hryncewicz : 

Ukraine . . 

185 

153 

Lithuania . 

187 

153 

Yakowenko . 

183 

150 

Gluck . 

186 

149 

Elkind . . . 

184 

151 

with  the  width  of  the  head,  which  varies  from  150 
to  156  mm.— a  difference  of  only  6  mm. 

Of  the  other  measurements  of  the 
Circum-  head,  the  horizontal  circumference  is 
ference  of  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
Jewish.  here.  A  table  giving  figures  on  this 
Skulls.  subject  is  appended : 


Observer. 

Circumference 
of  Head. 

Men. 

Women. 

Talko-Hryncewicz . -j 

Majer  and  Kopernicki . . 

549 

551 

548 

564 

550 

512 

528 

535 

532 

536 

Yakowenko . 

Weissenberg . 

Gluck . . . 

546 

557 

Blechman . 

Stieda . . . 

552 

W'eisbach . . . . . 

558 

Elkind . 

553 

536 

As  is  the  universal  rule,  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  the  male  is  greater  than  that  of  the  female 
by  about  2.5  cm.  (1  inch).  Another  point  worth 
noting  is  that  (wherever  data  are  obtainable)  the 
circumference  of  the  head  among  the  Jews  is,  as  a 
rule,  greater  than  that  among  the  races  with  whom 
they  dwell. 

The  most  important  problem  suggested  by  a  study 
of  craniometrical  results  concerning  Jews  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  type  head  of  the  modern  Jews  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  to  the  modern  Semitic 
skulls.  The  pure  Semitic  skull  is  dolichocephalic, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  heads  of  modern 
Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Syrians,  etc.  The  cephalic  in¬ 
dex  of  these  races  is  from  78  to  77.  As  is  at  present 
accepted  by  nearly  all  anthropologists,  the  shape 
of  the  head  is  the  most  stable  characteristic  of  a 
given  race.  It  is  little  if  at  all  influenced  by  cli¬ 
mate,  environment,  nutrition,  or  sexual  and  social 
selection.  The  only  way  the  type  of  the  head  may 
change  is  by  intermixture  with  other  races.  If  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  non-Jewisli  Semites,  and  if  the  modern  Jews  are 
their  descendants,  then  a  pure  dolichocephalic  type 
of  head  would  be  expected  among  the  Jews.  As  has 
been  seen,  all  the  results  of  craniometry  prove  that 
the  Jew's  are  brachycephalic,  and  that  the  dolicho¬ 
cephalic  form  is  only  found  among  them  in  less  than 
tw'o  per  cent  of  cases. 

This  can  be  explained  in  two  ways:  either  the 
modern  Jew's  have  very  little  Semitic  blood  in  their 
veins,  as  Lombroso,  Luschan,  and  others  are  inclined 
to  think,  or  the  ancient  Hebrew's  may  have  been  a 
brachycephalic  race.  In  order  to  establish  this,  an 
examination  is  necessary  of  more  skulls  of  ancient 
Hebrews,  which  are  not  available  at  present.  The 
only  skulls  of  ancient  Hebrews  recorded  are  five 
obtained  by  Lombroso  from  the  cata- 
Ancient  comb  of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome,  dating 
Jewish  back  to  150  c.e.  Lombroso  aptly  re- 

Skulls.  marks  that  these  skulls  are  of  great 

importance,  because  at  the  period  from 
which  they  are  derived  (second  century),  there  could 
not  have  been  any  considerable  racial  intermixture 
of  the  Jew's  w'ith  other  peoples,  and  the  cranial  type 
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thejT  represent  should  be  considered  pure.  The 
cranial  indexes  of  these  skulls  are  80,  76.1,  78,  S3.4, 
and  75.1,  giving  an  average  cephalic  index  for  the 
living  of  80.5,  which  is  far  above  the  cephalic  index 
of  the  non-Jewish  Semites. 

Of  course,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  only  five  skulls;  still,  the  fact  that  among 
these  are  found  two  brachycephalic  and  only  one 
dolichocephalic,  points  strongly  against  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  a  purely  dolichoceph¬ 
alic  race. 

The  twelve  skulls  from  a  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Basel,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
which  have  been  examined  by  Kollmann,  are  even 
more  brachycephalic  than  those  of  contemporary 
Jews.  The  average  cranial  index  of  these  skulls  is 
84.66;  i.e.t  a  cephalic  index  of  86.66.  This  again 
shows  that  the  brachyceplialism  of  the  modern  Jews 
is  not  of  recent  origin. 

It  can  therefore  be  stated  that  the  modem  Eur¬ 
opean  Jews  are  shown  by  craniometrical  evidence 
to  be  a  pure  type,  and  that  no  evidence  of  apprecia¬ 
ble  racial  intermixture  is  discoverable.  The  opinion 
that  the  Sephardim  are  dolichocephalic,  while  the 
Ashkenazim  are  brachycephalic,  is  not  supported 
by  craniometrical  research  on  European  Jews. 
The  measurements  by  Jacobs,  Lombroso,  Livi,  and 
Gluck  prove  that  the  Sephardim  are  almost  as 
brachycephalic  as  are  the  Ashkenazim,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  table.  Jacobs’  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  Jews  in  London  show  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  dolichocephalic  is  even  larger  among  the 
Ashkenazim,  being  28.3  per  cent,  as  against  only  17 
per  cent  among  Sephardim. 
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j.  M.  Fi. 

CREATION :  The  bringing  into  existence  of 
the  world  by  the  act  of  God.  Most  Jewish 
philosophers  find  in  nxm  (Gen.  i.  1)  creation  ex 
nihilo  £»).  The  etymological  meaning  of  the 
verb  HWQ,  however,  is  “to  cut  out  and  put  into 
shape,”  and  thus  presupposes  the  use  of  material. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  Nahma- 
nides,  for  instance  (commentaries  on  Gen.  i.  1 ;  see 
also  Maimonides,  “Moreli  Nebukim,”  ii.  30),  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  arguments  in  the  discussion 
of  the  problem. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  traditions  in 
Genesis  (see  Cosmogony),  and  however  strong  may 


be  the  presumption  that  they  suggest  the  existence 
of  an  original  substance  which  was  reshaped  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Deity’s  purposes  (see  Dragon; 
Dakkness),  it  is  clear  that  the  Prophets  and  many 
of  the  Psalms  accept  without  reservation  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  creation  from  nothing  by  the  will  of  a  su¬ 
permundane  personal  God  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6-9,  cii.  26, 
exxi.  2;  Jer.  x.  12;  Isa.  xlii.  5,  xlv.  7-9):  “By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made;  and  all 
the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.”  To 
such  a  degree  has  this  found  acceptance  as  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Synagogue  that  God  has  come  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “He  who  spake  and  the  world  sprang  into 
existence”  (see  Baruk  Siie-Amar  and  ‘Er.  13b; 
Meg.  13b;  Sanli.  19a,  105a;  Kid.  31a;  Hul.  63b,  84b; 
Sifre  to  Num.  §  84;  Gen.  R.  34b;  Ex.  R.  xxv. ; 
Sliab.  139a;  Midrash  Mislilc,  10c).  God  is  “the  au¬ 
thor  of  creation,”  H&W  (“beresliit  ”  having 

become  the  technical  term  for  “  creation  ” ;  Gen.  R. 
xvi. ;  Bcr.  54a,  58a;  Hag.  12a,  18a;  Hul.  83a;  Eeclus, 
[Siracli]  xv.  14). 

The  belief  in  God  as  the  author  of  creation  ranks 
first  among  the  thirteen  fundamentals  (see  Abttcles 
op  Faith)  enumerated  by  Maimonides.  It  occurs 
in  the  Yigdal,  where  God  is  called  "im  bit? 

“anterior  [because  Himself  uncreated]  to 
all  that  was  created” ;  in  the  Adon  ‘Olam;  and  it 
is  taught  in  all  modern  Jewish  catechisms. 

Nevertheless,  Jewish  literature  (Talmudic,  pseudo- 
epigraphic,  and  philosophical)  shows  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  this  assumption  of 
Difficulties  a  creation  ex  nihilo  (p^D  &y')  and  in 
of  the  time,  were  recognized  at  a  very  early 
Conception,  day,  and  that  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews  who  spoke  out  on  this  subject 
with  perfect  candor  and  freedom.  Around  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  was  waged  many  a  controversy 
with  both  fellow  Jews  and  non- Jews.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greek  ideas  is  clearly  discernible  in  various 
Midrashic  homilies  on  the  sub  ject— e.g. ,  those  dealing 
with  the  mode  of  divine  creation  (Gen.  R.  i. ,  “  God 
looked  into  the  Torah,  and  through  it  He  created  ” — 
a  Platonic  idea ;  ib.  x.) ;  with  the  view  of  God  as  archi¬ 
tect  (ib.  i. ;  Hag.  12;  compare  Philo,  “De  Opificiis 
Mundi,”  iv.);  with  the  creative  word  or  letter 
(Gen.  R.  i. ;  Midi*.  lia-Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  pp.  10  et 
seq . ;  Pesik.  R.  xxi. ;  Yrer.  Hag.  ii.  77c);  with 
the  original  elements  (Gen.  R.  x. ;  Ex.  R.  xiii.,  xv. ; 
Yer.  Hag.  ii.  77a) ;  with  the  order  of  creation,  the 
subject  of  the  well-known  controversy  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  (compare  Hag.  12a; 
Ta‘an.  32a;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi.);  with  the  various 
acts  of  creation  assigned  to  various  days  (Charles, 
“Book  of  Jubilees,”  1902,  pp.  11  et  seq.)-,  with  the 
time  consumed  in  creation  (Ber.  R,  xii.);  with  suc¬ 
cessive  creations  (Pes.  54a ;  Gen.  R.  i. ;  Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxvii.);  and,  finally,  wi th  the  purpose  of  creation 
(Abot  vi. ;  Sanli.  98b;  Ber.  6b,  61b;  see  also  Bacher, 
“Ag.  Tan.”  and  “A g.  Pal.  Amor.,”  Indices,  s.v. 
“  Weltscliopfung,”  etc.).  The  Slavonic  Enoch  (xxiii. - 
xxxv.)  contains  an  elaborate  presentation  of  old 
Jewish  cosmogonic  speculations,  apparently  under 
Egyptian  Orphic  influences  (see  N.  Bonwetsch, 
“Das  Slavische  Henoehbucli,”  Berlin,  1896;  “The 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  ed.  by  W.  R.  Mor- 
fill  and  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxford,  1896). 
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The  danger  lest  speculation  on  creation  might 
lead  to  Gnosticism  underlies  the  hesitanc}7-  to  leave 
the  study  of  Gen.  i.  open  to  all  without  restriction 
(Sanh.  37a;  Deut.  R.  ii. ;  Hag.  19b;  Midi*.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  cxxxvi. ;  Midi*.  ha-Gadol,  ed.  Scliecliter,  p.  4). 
That  such  speculation  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
practical  religiosity  which  J udaism  means  to  foster 
is  well  expressed  in  the  caution  not  to  “  inquire  into 
what  was  before  the  world  was  ”  (Mishnah  Hag.  ii. ; 
Yer.  Hag.  ii.).  See  Cabala. 

The  Alexandrian  Jews,  under  the  sway  of  Pla¬ 
tonic  and  Neoplatonic  ideas,  conceived  of  creation 
as  carried  into  effect  through  intermediate  agencies, 
though  still  an  act  of  divine  will,  while  the  relation 
of  the  agencies  to  the  Godhead  is  not  always  clearly 
defined,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  regard  them  almost 
as  divine  hypostases — subdeities,  as  it  were,  with 
independent  existence  and  a  will  of  their  own 
(Alexandrian  Philosophy).  The  divine  oofta 
(“  wisdom  ”)  has  a  cooperative  part  in  creation  (Wis¬ 
dom  ix.  9).  While  the  Palestinian  (II  Macc.  vii.  28) 
insists  that  all  was  made  b}r  God  “out  of  nothing” 
('e£  ova  dvrav).  Wisdom  (xi.  17)  posits  a  formless  arch¬ 
matter  (i'A??),  which  the  Creator  simply  brought 
into  order. 

Philo  proceeds  to  fully  develop  this  idea.  The 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  not  to  be  accepted 
literally  (see  Drummond,  “Philo  Judaeus,”  i.  293). 
Creation  was  not  in  time.  “  It  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  the  universe  was  made  in  six  days,  or  in  time 
at  all.”  The  expression  “six  days”  merely  indi¬ 
cates  tlae  most  perfect  arrangement  (“  13 e  AJLlegoriis 

Legum,”  i.  2;  “De  Opificiis  Mundi,”  i.  3;  “Quod 
Deus  Sit  Immutabilis,”  i.  277).  To 

Views  the  question  whether  the  world  had 
of  Philo,  no  real  beginning,  he  gives,  though 
inconsistent  with  himself,  a  negative 
answer.  There  was  a  time  when  the  parts  of  the 
cosmos  “deified  by  the  heathen”  were  not;  God 
alone  was  never  non-existent  (“Dec.  Orac.”  ii.  190). 
“For  the  genesis  of  anything,”  he  says,  “many 
things  must  combine:  that  by  which,  that  out  of 
which,  that  through  which,  that  on  account  of 
which”  (=  cause,  material,  instrument,  purpose). 
God  is  the  cause  of  the  cosmos,  while  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  are  the  material  (“De  Cherubim,”  i.  161, 162). 
Nothing  suggests  that  he  regarded  this  material  as 
other  than  uncreated.  It  was  there  when  God  ar¬ 
ranged  the  new  order  of  things.  God  is  the  demi¬ 
urge  (“De  Eo  Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiatur, ” 
i.  220;  “De  Plantatione  Noe,”i.  320;  his  expressions 
are  < hpaovpyog ,  KouuoTr/.aGTijg,  rexv'irqg).  As  in  other 
points,  so  on  this,  Philo  is  not  rigidly  consistent. 
There  are  passages  again  from  which  a  belief  in  the 
creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing  might  be  assumed. 
He  speaks  of  matter  as  corruptible,  and  “  corrupt¬ 
ible  ”  is,  in  his  theory,  a  correlative  of  “created” 
(“Quis  Rerum  Divinarum  Heres  Sit,”  i.  495). 

It  was  not  matter,  but  form,  that  God  praised 
as  good,  and  acknowledged  thus  as  His  creative 
work.  Yet  Philo  protests  that  God  is  “not  a  demi¬ 
urge,  but  a  creator.”  What  before  was  not,  He 
made  ( ov  drj/uovpyog  /uovov,  aPJ.a  kol  Krtarqg  avrog  cjv} 
“De  Somniis,”  i.  632;  see  Siegfried,  “Philo  von 
Alexandrien,  ”  p.  232).  Drummond  argues,  against 
Siegfried,  that  God  is  here  styled  Creator  only  of  the 


ideal,  intelligible  world,  not  of.  matter  in  the  visible 
world  ( l.c .  i.  304).  In  regard  to  Philo’s  Logos  and 
the  Memra  of  the  Targum  see  Logos. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  creation  is  one  of  the  problems  most 
earnestly  discussed.  It  belonged  to  the  “  four  ques¬ 
tions”  (Maimonides,  “Moreli,”  i.  71)  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  fundamental.  The  alternative  Avas  be- 
tAveen  D^iyn  G^Vin,  Ar.  mil 

In  (“  creation”),  and  D^.yn  niDHp,  Ar.  D'lp 
Medieval  (“eternity  of  matter  ”).  The 

Jewish  Arabian  thinkers  and  schoolmen  were 
Phi-  perplexed  by  the  same  problem 
losophy.  (Munk,  “Melanges,”  p.  421).  They 
had  been  moved  to  discuss  the  subject 
by  their  studies  (at  second  hand)  of  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle.  The  Greek  mind  could  not  conceive  of  crea¬ 
tion  out  of  nothing — “Ex  niliilo  nihil  fit.” 

Plato’s  v?i7j  (consult  his  “Timaeus”)  was  eter¬ 
nal.  Aristotle,  too,  maintained  the  eternity  of  mat¬ 
ter  (“De  Coelo,”  i.  10-12;  “Phys.”  ii.  6-9).  God  is. 
the  source  of  the  order  of  things  predestined  by 
Himself  (“De  Mundo,”  ii.),  though  Maimonides  and 
Judah  lja-Levi  argue  for  the  possibility  of  claiming 
for  Aristotle  the  contrary  vieAV  (“Moreli  Nebukim,” 
ii.  15;  “Cuzari,”  i.  65). 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  JeAvish  conception  of  God?  On  three 
grounds  this  has  been  negatived :  (1)  It  limits  God’s, 
omnipotence  and  freedom.  (2)  It  is  in  conflict  Avith 
the  Biblical  account,  and  denies  the  iiossibility  of 

miracles,  tliougL-  the  Talmudic  theory  of  miracles 

would  not  be  affected.  “God,  Avlien  He  created 
the  sea,  imposed  the  condition  that  it  should  divide 
itself  before  Moses’  staff  ”  (Ab.  v.  9).  (3)  Great  men, 
such  as  Moses  and  the  Messiah,  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  (Albo,  “Tkkarim,”  i.  12).  The  first  point 
maybe  considered  cogent,  but  the  tAvo  others  are  not 
very  profound. 

In  two  Avays  do  those  of  the  Jewish  philosophers 
Avho  maintain  the  creatio  ex  niliilo  attempt  to  prove 
their  thesis:  (1)  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
the  Creation,  and  (2)  by  shoAving  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  Avorld  Avas  not  created  (“Cuzari,”  v.  IS; 
“Moreli  Nebukim,”  ii.  30).  But  in  order  to  achieve 
this,  they  had  first  to  disprove  the  arguments  of 
their  opponents.  These  Avere  the  same  as  those  with 
Avhich  Mohammedan  theologians  (see  Shalirastani,  ii. 
199  et  seq.)  had  been  confronted.  Maimonides  {l.c, 
ii.  14;  compare  also  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  “  ‘Ez  Ilayyim,” 
Ad.,  Adi.)  arranges  them  into  two  groups:  (1)  dVD 
1DW  DTIJJn  (cosmological,  Sclimiedl’s  terminology), 
and  (2)  TP  (theological). 

In  the  first  group  there  are  the  arguments:  {a) 
Motion  must  be  eternal,  without  beginning.  Time 
is  an  accident  of  motion;  “timeless (i.e.,  changeless) 
motion  ”and  “motionless {i.e.,  changeless)  time”  are 
self -contradictory  conceptions ;  therefore,  time  has  no 
beginning,  {b)  The  prime  arch-matter  underlying 
the  four  elements  must  be  eternal.  “  To  become  ” 
implies  taking  on  form.  But  primal  matter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  oavu  presupposition,  implied  in  the  con¬ 
cept  “ prime,”  has  no  form ;  hence  it  has  never  “ be¬ 
come.”  (o)  Decay  and  undoing  are  caused  by  con¬ 
tradictory  elements.  But  spherical  motion  excludes, 
contradictory  principles,  and  is  without  beginning 
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and  end.  (cl)  Suppose  the  world  had  a  begin¬ 
ning;  then  either  its  creation  was  necessary — that 
is,  eternal — or  its  previous  existence  was  impossible 
(and  thus  it  might  not  be  now) ;  but  if  it  was  possible, 
then  possibility  (potentiality)  presupposes  a  subject 
carrying  attributes  involving  the  possibility.  This 
subject  could  not  but  be  eternal. 

In  the  second  group  there  are  the  arguments  (a) 
God  could  not  have  been  a  creator  in  potentia  with¬ 
out  suffering  change  in  Himself  from  potentia  to 
reality.  What  caused  this  change?  (b)  The  world 
created  in  time  presupposes  some  exciting  cause  for 
God’s  will  to  create.  Either  God  did  not  previously 
will  to  create,  or,  if  He  did,  He  had  not  the  power. 
The  world  can  not  be  thought  eternal  unless  we  ad¬ 
mit  defects  in  God.  ( c )  The  world  is  perfect,  the 
product  of  God’s  wisdom.  God’s  wisdom  and  His 
essence  are  coincident.  God  being  eternal,  His  work 
must  also  be  eternal,  (d)  What  did  God  do  before 
the  world  was? 

How  did  Jewish  thinkers  meet  these  positions? 
They  followed  in  the  paths  of  the  Arab  Motekal- 
lamin.  Especially  did  they  lay  emphasis  on  the 
proof  of  free  determination,”  which  the  Arabic  logi¬ 
cians  had  developed  (IfTTin  *]Y7,  Ar.  “al-takhsis  ”). 
Admitting  no  “law  of  nature,”  they  posited  the 
principle  of  limitless  possibility.  Things  are  as  they 
are,  not  because  they  must  be  so,  but  because  a  free 
Being  outside  of  them  wills  them  to  be  so.  He 
might  also  have  willed  them  to  be  otherwise.  He 

who  determines  is  also  He  who  creates ;  that  is,  pro¬ 
duces  from  nothing.  Tlie  world  is  as  it,  is  because 

a  Being  determined  its  being,  preferring  its  being  to 
its  non-being.  Matter  dependent  for  form  upon 
another,  even  if  eternal,  can  not.  exist.  God  is  by 
inherent  necessity.  The  fact  that  matter  is  as  it  is, 
shows  that  it  was  created  to  be  as  it  is  by  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  Creator.  . 

In  historical  succession  Saadia  was  the  first  to  take 
up  the  problem,  especially  in  his  “Emunot”  (i.  1-5). 
He  argues  for  the  creation  from  the  irrationality 
of  an  endless  limitless  quantity — a  favorite  theme 
among  the  Motekallamin.  His  argumentation  is 
extremely  obscure.  He  enumerates  thirteen  theories 
concerning  creation ;  among  them,  first,  the  Biblical ; 
then  that  of  the  atomists;  next  the  theory  of  emana¬ 
tion  and  dualism ;  finally,  that  in  which  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  are  held  to  be  eternal,  a  theory  which  he  says 
had  many  adherents  among  the  Jews. 

Ibn  Gabirol  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  “  Mekor 
Hayyim  ”  to  the  problem.  He  does  not  rely  upon 
Biblical  texts.  His  creation  theory  is  as  follows: 
The  prime  substance  emanated  out  of  itself  Will, 
or  the  creative  Word.  This  Will  mediates  between 
God  and  the  world.  From  the  Will  emanated  univer¬ 
sal  matter  (element)  'fe  YiD1’,  from  which  came  all 
beings.  His  position  is  a  sort  of  pantheism,  not 
a) together  Biblical. 

Baby  a  ibn  Pakuda,  in  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  main¬ 
tains  that  (1)  nothing  is  self-created ;  (2)  there  must 
be  a  highest  first  cause;  (3)  composition  proves 
generation  or  creation. 

Judah  ha-Levi  invokes  the  testimony  of  tradition 
in  his  “  Cuzari  ”  (i.  43-68 ;  see  also  Maimonides’ 
“Moreh,”  iii.  50;  Abravanel,  in  his  D'Wn 
p.  34).  He  pleads  for  the  authenticit}7-  of  the  Mosaic 


account  as  being  corroborated  by  tradition ;  by  the 
facts  of  human  speech,  which  show  the  common  de¬ 
scent  of  all  men ;  by  the  identity  of  the  system  for 
counting  time ;  etc. 

Abraham  bar  Hiyya  Albargeloni  is  another  de¬ 
fender  of  creation.  His  “  Sefer  Hegy on  ha-Nefesh  ” 
tries  to  explain  the  Biblical  tradition  on  mathematical 
grounds.  “ r  Y ”  and  “  form  ”  had  potential  exist¬ 
ence  until  God  called  them  into  reality  through  His 
will  in  combination.  But  when  we  speak  of  time 
and  the  like  with  reference  to  God,  we  use  human 
similes.  Time  is  only  a  measurer.  Therefore  be¬ 
fore  the  world  was,  there  was  nothing  to  measure  and 
consequently  no  time.  ’Y/j?  =  “Tohu,”  and  form 
=“Bohu  ” ;  both  were  preexistent,  as  the  text  shows 
by  its  use  of  the  expression  “  the  earth  had  been  ” 
(nrpn*  “Form”  =  ain  n). 

Maimonides  is  most  timid  in  his  defense  of  crea¬ 
tion.  He  concedes  that  it  can  not  be  proved.  The 
most  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  weaken  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  opposition  schools  (“Moreh,”  i.  67,  71; 
see  Gersonides  to  Gen.  i.).  He  endeavors  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  eternity  of  the  world  as  far 
Views  of  as  lie  may,  and  to  strengthen  what- 
Mai-  ever  seems  to  favor  the  contrary  fche- 
monides.  ory  (“Moreh,”  i.  13-30).  He  makes 
much  of  xAristotle’s  indecision  con¬ 
cerning  the  point  at  issue.  He  advances  “argu¬ 
ments  that  approximate  demonstrations  ”  (see  Mai¬ 
monides,  Moses).  They  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  the  perplexity. 

Of  liis  successors,  Albalag,  Gersonides,  and  Nah- 

manides  either  reject  creation-##  nihilo  or  seriously 
modify  it.  Hasdai  Crescas  (in  “  Or  Adonai,  ”  iii.  1,  4) 
criticizes  most  severely  Gersonides’  assumptions  that 
matter  and  God  are  equally  absolute;  while  the 
former  is  void  of  everything,  even  of  form,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  highest  perfection.  Why  should  equall}r  abso¬ 
lute  and  necessary  matter  submit  to  the  will  of  God  ? 
He  charges  Gersonides  with  inconsistencies  in  deny¬ 
ing  special  providence  while  assuming  the  power  of 
God  over  and  in  the  special  particulars  of  arch- 
matter.  His  pupil  Albo  regards  the  denial  of  crea¬ 
tion  ex  nihilo  as  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  God’s 
perfection  (“  Tkkarim,”  i.  23). 

The  Karaites  as  a  rule  accept  creatio  ex  nihilo.  It 
is  one  of  their  articles  of  faith  (see  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim,  ” 
xii.).  For  the  speculations  of  the  Cabalists  see 
Cabala.  Regarding  modern  views  see  Evolution. 

Bibliography:  Schmiedl,  Studien  zur  Bel i y i onsph i Josoph ie, 
Vienna,  1869;  J.  Guttmann,  Die  Scholastih  des  Dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts ,  Breslau,  1902;  idem.  Das  Vct'hdltniss  des 
Thomas  von  Aquino  zum  Judentum,  Gottingen,  1891. 

k.  E.  G.  H. 

- In  the  Koran  and  Mohammedan  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  The  Koran  does  not  contain  a  descriptive  and 
detailed  account  of  the  Creation;  but  it  abounds  in 
allusions  to  God’s  power  as  manifested  therein,  and 
in  appeals  to  it  in  ref  utation  of  heretical  assumptions 
(Polytheism;  sura  xvi.),  or  in  support  of  certain 
dogmas  (Resurrection;  ib.  xxii.  1-7).  On  the  whole, 
these  various  references  show  that  Mohammed  had 
a  general,  vague,  hearsay  acquaintance  with  both 
the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
“It  is  God,”  according  to  sura  xi.  9,  “that  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days.”  Before 
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creation  “  His  throne  [compare  YDDH  XDD]  was  upon 
the  water  ”  (see  Gen.  i.  2  ;  suras  1.  37,  lvii.  4).  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  forming  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  said  to  give  stability  to  the  earth 
(suras  xxi.  22,  xxxi.  9,  xli.  9,  lxxviii.  6).  In  this  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Biblifcal  lYIJfnT  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
27;  compare  Ps.  xc.  2)  is  suggested,  while  the  pop¬ 
ular  conceit  of  the  Arabs  has  it  that  the  earth,  when 
first  created,  was  smooth  and  fiat,  which  induced 
the  angels  to  ask  who  could  stand  on  so  tottering 
a  frame.  Thereupon  God  next  morning  threw  the 
mountains  on  it  (Sale,  “  Koran,”  p.  215,  note  g,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ed.,  1876).  In  the  space  of  four  days  God 
distributed  nourishment  to  all  that  asked  (sura  xli. 
9).  The  earth  and  the  heavens  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  compact  mass  which  God  divided,  while 
water  is  said  to  be  the  life-giving  element  (sura  xxi. 
9,  31).  Things  were  created  after  a  certain  prees¬ 
tablished  measure  (sura  liv.  49;  the  word  “kadr” 
may  also  be  rendered  “decree”;  but  see  Baidawi, 
ad  loo.).  “  One  word  ”  alone  brought  the  world  into 
being  “like  the  twinkling  of  an  e}re”  (sura liv.  50). 
As  Baidawi  remarks,  this  word  was  “Kun”  (Let 
there  be!),  though  the  statement  is  also  explained  to 
imply  that  God  accomplished  His  work  very  easily 
and  quickly,  without  manual  labor  or  assistance 
(compare  sura  1.  37,  and  Talmudic 
nyT,  Ber.  R.  xii. ;  see  Baidawi,  acl  loc.).  Nor  did 
He  create  in  sport  (compare  rabbinical  K^), 

but  in  truth,  and  for  a  definite  term,  to  last  until 
the  day  of  final  judgment  (suras  xliv.  35,  xlvi.  2; 
Baidawi,  acl  loc. ).  With  scant  consistency,  however, 
Mohammed  speaks  in  another  passage  of  a  creation 
not  in  six  but  in  two  days.  Baidawi  (sura  xli.  8) 
interprets  “  days  ”  as  “  turns.  ” 

Mas‘udi  (“Prairies  d’Or,”  ed.  Meynard  and  Cour- 
teille,  i.  36  et  seq.)  gives  in  detail  the  following  tradi¬ 
tional  order:  “First  water,  which  car- 
In  Mo-  ried  the  divine  throne,  was  created, 
hammedan  From  this  primal  water  God  caused  a 
Tradition,  vapor  to  arise  and  form  the  sky.  Then 
He  dried  the  liquid  mass,  transforming 
it  into  one  earth,  which  He  split  up  later  into  seven. 
This  earth  was  completed  in  two  days — Sunday 
and  Monday.  The  earth  was  placed  on  a  fish  that  sup¬ 
ported  it  [sura  Ixviii.  1;  compare  Pirke  R.  El.  ix., 
and  Ginzberg  “Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirclienvii- 
tern,”  p.  19,  where  it  is  shown  that  by  this  fish  is 
meant  the  leviathan].  This  fish  and  the  earth  God 
propped  on  blocks  of  stone,  resting  on  the  back  of  an 
angel ,  this  again  on  a  rock,  and  this  finally  on  the  wind. 
But  the  motions  of  the  fish  shook  the  earth  might¬ 
ily,  so  God  put  the  mountains  in  place  and  rendered 
it  stable.  The  mountains  furnished  food  for  earth’s 
tenants.  The  trees  were  created  during  two  days — 
Tuesday  and  Wednesda}^.  Then  God  mounted  up 
to  the  vaporous  sky  and  made  of  it  one  heaven, 
which,  in  two  more  days — Thursday  and  Friday — 
He  split  up  into  seven.  Hence  the  name  for  Friday, 

‘  Jum‘ah  ’  (joining  together),  ‘  union  ’  or  ‘assembly,’ 
because  on  it  the  creation  of  the  heavens  was  united 
to  that  of  the  earth.  Then  God  filled  the  heavens 
with  angels,  seas,  icebergs.  Creation  thus  com¬ 
pleted,  God  peopled  the  earth  with  the  jinn,  made 
of  purest  fire  [sura  lv.  14],  among  them  being  Iblis, 
the  Devil.  When  about  to  create  man  (Adam),  He 


informed  the  angels  of  His  intention  to  make  him 
His  vicegerent  on  earth.  The  angels  made  objec¬ 
tions  [as  in  the  rabbinical  legend,  Gen.  R.  viii.]. 
Gabriel  was  sent  to  bring  clay  from  the  earth,  but  the 
earth  refused  to  supply  it.  Michael,  also  sent  on  the 
same  errand,  was  unsuccessful.  Finally  the  angel  of 
death  went  forth,  vowing  that  he  would  succeed.  He 
brought  back  earth  of  various  colors,  hence  the  vari¬ 
ous  colors  among  men.  Adam  was  made  of  the  sur¬ 
face  [“adim”]  soil.  Forty  years  a  portion  of  such 
soil  was  hung  up  to  become  a  compact  mass,  and  then 
left  for  another  period  of  forty  years,  until  the  clay 
became  corrupt.  To  this  God  then  gave  human 
shape,  but  left  it  without  a  soul  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  3rears.  Finally,  after  enduring  many  indig¬ 
nities  at  the  hand  of  Iblis,  and  being  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  angels,  and  at  last  causing  Iblis’  ban¬ 
ishment,  Adam  was  endowed  with  divine  breath, 
according  to  some  gradually ;  and  when  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  permeated  with  this  divine  breath,  he  sneezed; 
whereupon  God  taught  him  to  say :  f  Praise  be  to 
God!  may  thjr  Master  have  mercy  on  thee,  0 
Adam !  ’  ” 

An  altogether  different  account  is  found  in  the 
“Kitab  Ahwal  al-Kiyamali,”  edited  by  Wolff  (“Mu- 
liammadanisclie  Eschatologie, ”  Leipsic,  1872).  The 
first  object  created  was  a  tree  with  four  thousand 
branches — the  tree  of  knowledge;  the  second,  the 
light  of  Mohammed— a  pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  pea¬ 
cock,  which  was  placed  on  the  tree.  Then  God  made 
the  mirror  of  shame,  placing  it  so  that  the  peacock 
saw’  his  reflected  image;  whereupon  shame  seized 
him  and  he  prostrated  himself  five  times  before  God. 
The  light  of  Mohammed,  too,  blushed  before  God, 
and  in  consequence  perspired.  From  the  beads  of 
perspiration  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  body 
were  created  the  angels,  the  upper  and  lower  thrones 
of  God,  the  tablet  of  revelation  or  of  decree,  the  pen, 
Paradise  and  Gehenna,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  di¬ 
viding  interval  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  Proph¬ 
ets,  the  Sages,  the  martyrs,  the  pious,  the  celestial 
and  the  terrestrial  Ka‘bah,  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
the  places  for  the  mosques,  the  Moslems — men  and. 
women,  the  souls  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  the 
Magi,  and,  finally,  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  and 
all  that  it  contains.  This  apocalyptic  account  is 
comparatively  late  [but  echoes  rabbinical  traditions 
concerning  the  light  of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  R.  i.),  the 
TQDH  NDJ,  Paradise  and  Gehinnon  (Pes.  54a);  com¬ 
pare  also  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv. — xxvi. — k.].  As 
to  the  theories  of  creation  propounded  in  the  various 
philosophical  schools,  see  Arabic  Philosophy; 
Aristotle  in  Jewish  Literature;  Motekalla- 
min. 

Bibliography:  Munk,  Melanges ,  Paris,  1S59;  Maimonides, 

Mnreli  Nehukim ,  ed.  Munk,  passim;  Dieterici,  Ichwan  Es- 

safa .  Leipsic,  1896;  Steiner,  Die  Mutazilitcn ,  Leipsic,  1865; 

Houtsma,  De  Strijd  over  het  Dogma ,  Leyden,  1875. 

E.  G.  II. 

CREATION,  BOOK  OF.  See  Yezirah,  Sefer. 

CREATION,  ERA  OF.  See  Era. 

CREATURE  :  A  loose  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of: 
1 .  “  Nefesh  ”  (“  a  breathing  thing  ” ;  Gen.  i.  20  et  seq. , 
ii.  19,  ix.  10  et  seq. ;  Lev.  xi.  46). 

2.  “Beri’ali”  (“creation”;  R.  Y.  better,  “a  new 
thing”;  Num.  xvi.  30). 
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3.  “Hayyot”  (“heavenly  animals”;  Ezek.  i.  5  et 
seq.,  x.  15;  Septuagiut,  Cfiov). 

In  Apocryphal  literature  “  creature  ”  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  KTLc/ja  or  ktlclq  (n^n^  or  mi),  and  denotes 
either  creation  in  general  (Wisdom  v.  17,  xix.  6; 
Judith  ix.  12,  xvi.  14;  III  Macc.  ii.  2)  or  mankind 
(Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xvi.  16 ;  Wisdom  xvi.  24).  In  rab¬ 
binical  literature  “  beriyyot  ”  is  the  regular  term  for 
fellow  creatures  or  mankind  (Abot  i.  12,  “  Love  the 
creatures”;  ib.  ii.  10,  iii.  11;  Ber.  19b,  “Kespect  of 
the  creatures  ”).  Hence,  also,  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Col.  i. 
23;  Rom.  viii.  19;  and  I  Peter  ii.  13  (A.  Y.  renders, 
incorrectly,  “  every  human  ordinance  ” ;  see  Taylor, 
“Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,”  2d  ed.,  pp.  21, 
141). 

The  phrase  “a  new  creature,”  in  the  sense  of  “re¬ 
generation,”  which  occurs  in  II  Cor.  v.  17,  and  Gal. 
vi.  15,  represents  the  rabbinical  “beriyyah  hada- 
shah.”  See  Baptism:. 

e.  g.  ir.  K. 

CREED.  See  Articles  of  Faith. 

CREEPING-  THINGS :  A  loose  expression 
used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  and  y^W. 

(“remes”  =  creeping — that  is,  without,  or 
with  imperceptible,  feet;  applies  to  terrestrial  and 
also  to  water  animals.  The  R.  Y.  more  correctly 
translates  it“teemetli”  in  Gen,  ix.  2;  Lev.  xx.  25, 
and“moveth”  in  Lev.  xi.  44;  Ps.  lxix.  34;  Gen. 

viii.  19.  Generally,  however,  “remes”  stands  for 
“  reptiles,  ”  possibty  also  for  very  small  quadrupeds. 
In  the  Talmud  “  remes  ”  is  used  as  a  general  name  for 
worms  infesting  the  intestines  of  man  or  beast  (Nid- 
dah  21a),  for  which  elsewhere  the  words  y^nn  (Ab. 
iii,  1)  and  rjET)  occur.  But,  according  to  Tos.  to 
Niddali  23a,  s.v.  nrp^,  only  the  serpent  was  called 
the  “ creeping  thing,”  nrann  im 

pEy  (“sherez,”  Gen.  vii.  21;  Lev.  v.  2;  xi.  10,  29; 
Deut.  xiv.  19)  applies  only  to  animals  that  swarm, 
whether  terrestrial,  such  as  the  weasel,  mouse,  lizard 
(Lev.  v.  29) ;  aquatic  (Lev.  xi.  10 ;  Gen.  i.  2 ;  compare 
Ex.  vii.  28  [A.Y.  viii.  3]);  or  even  winged  (Lev.  xi. 
20-23).  The  fundamental  connotation  of  the  verb 
and  noun  -is  undoubtedly  the  incalculably  prolific 
multitudes  of  little  animals  which  always  appear 
in  troops  or  swarms.  The  R.  Y.  therefore  gives 
the  translation  “breed  abundantly”  (Gen.  viii.  17, 

ix.  7;  compare  Ex.  i.  7). 

In  rabbinical  Hebrew  “  sherez  ”  is  the  generic  term 
for  amphibious  reptiles  (sAb.  Zarah  31b).  The  ety¬ 
mological  implication  of  prolific  increase  is  brought 
out  in  Ex.  R.  viii.  2;  Lev.  R.  §  13  (the  “  ‘akrab  ” 
throws  60  young).  It  is  also  the  typical  term  for  ritual 
and  moral  impurity,  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase 
TP2  p^1  (“one  takes  the  bath  of  purification  while 
holding  a  sherez  in  his  hand  ”),  applied  to  one  who 
would  do  penance  without  repentance  (Yer.  Ta‘an. 
ii.  65d,  beginning).  A  distinction  is  made  between 
pN  pjy  (“ land  insect ”),  D'D  (“water  reptile”), 
and  (“  winged  insect  ”)  (Pes.  24a).  Maimon- 

ides(“Yad,  ”Ma’akalot  Asurot,  ii.  12  et  seq.)  says: 
“D'Dil  p^are  all  animals  that  are  not  fishes  but 
live  in  the  water,  such  as  leeches,  sea-dogs. 
pis'll  hv  [“  romes  ”  =  creepers  upon  the  earth]  are 
worms  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  other  sub¬ 
stances,  helminths;  while  pXH  ^y  p15^  [“those  that 


swarm  on  the  earth”]  are  generated  through  copula¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  animals.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Nowack,  Lehrbuch  der  Hebrdischen  Archtt- 
ologie ,  i.  74-87;  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  40;  Hart,  Animals  of 
the  Bible ;  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1858. 

!  E.  G.  H. 

CREEELD.  See  Krefeld. 

CREHANGE,  ALEXANDRE  BEN  BA- 
RUCH  :  French  Hebraist;  born  at  Etain,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  1791 ;  died  in  Paris 
Jan.  7,  1872.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Hebrew 
United  Charities  (Comite  de  Bienfaisance  Israelite), 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  circulation  of  relig¬ 
ious  works.  He  published :  “  La  Semaine  Israelite,  ou 
le  Tseena  Ourena  Moderne,  Entretiens  de  JosueHa- 
dass  avec  sa  Famille  sur  les  Saintes  Ecritures,  ”  after 
the  Hebrew,  2  vols. ,  Paris,  1846 ;  a  French  translation 
of  the  Haggadah  of  Passover,  1847 ;  “  Des  Droits  et 
des  Devoirs  du  Citoyen:  Instruction  Tiree  de  l’His- 
toire  Sainte,”  1848;  “Tefillat  ‘Adat  Yeshurun.” 
prayers  of  the  French  Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  French, 
1850 ;  “  Minhah  Hadashah,  ”  prayers  of  the  Sephardic 
Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  French,  1855;  an  illustrated 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  1858 ;  “  Edouard  Mortara, 
ou  FEnfant  Yole”  (n.d.);  festival  prayers  for  the 
use  of  Franco-Spanish  and  Franco-Portuguese  Jews, 
in  Hebrew  and  French,  6  vols.,  1861-63;  and  from 
1870  an  almanac,  “  Annuaire  Parisien.” 
s.  J.  W. 


CREIZENACH,  MICHAEL :  German  educa¬ 
tor  and  theologian ;  born  in  Mayence  May  16,  1789 ; 
died  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  Aug.  5,  1842.  Crei¬ 
zenach  is  one  of  the  most  typical  representatives 
of  the  era  of  transition, 
following  the  epoch  of 
Mendelssohn,  whose 
chief  aim  was  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Judaism 
by  the  methods  of  Tal- 
mudic  dialecticism, 
which,  as  they  imag¬ 
ined,  would  win  over 
the  Orthodox  and  yet 
achieve  the  necessary 
progress.  Creizenach 
was  educated  in  the 
traditional  way,  devo¬ 
ting  his  whole  time  to 
Talmudic  studies;  and  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  began  to  acquire  the  elements  of  sec¬ 
ular  knowledge.  This  was  during  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation,  when  a  liberal  spirit,  greeted  enthu¬ 
siastically  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  perme¬ 
ated  the  society  of  the  ancient  center  of  Catholic 
Germany.  He  studied  mathematics  with  great  zeal, 
and  wrote  text-books  of  the  science.  Through  his 
influence  a  Jewish  school  was  founded  in  Mayence, 
whose  principal  he  was,  at  the  same  time  giving 
private  instruction.  He  was  a  very  popular  teacher, 
and  counted  many  Christians  among  his  pupils. 

In  1825  Creizenach  was  appointed  teacher  at  the 
Philantliropin  in  Frankfort,  where  he  found  in  I.  M. 
Jost  an  enthusiastic  coworker  in  pedagogic  and 
reform  endeavors.  He  held  services  regularly  in 
the  hall  of  the  school,  and  introduced  confirma- 
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tion  exercises.  His  literary  works  were  also  devoted 
to  tlie  advocacy  of  Reform  on  the  basis  of  rabbinical 
Judaism.  With  this  object  he  wrote  his  “  Shu  Ilian 
‘  Aruk,  ”  in  which  he  essayed  to  prove  that  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  a  whole  was  untenable,  but  that  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  modern  ideas  could  be  effected  in  the 
same  dialectical  way  in  which  the  Rabbis  had  har¬ 
monized  the  Law  with  the  exigencies  of  their  time. 
In  the  later  parts  of  his  work,  however,  he  aban¬ 
doned  this  view ;  advocating  a  return  to  pure  Mosa- 
ism,  which  a  year  after  his  death  was  more  distinctly 
proclaimed  as  the  program  of  the  Frankfort  Re- 
formverein,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  son  The¬ 
odor.  In  spite  of  his  Reform  tendencies,  Creizenach 
was  deeply  interested  in  Hebrew  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Hebrew  fiction,  and  during  the  last  two  )rears 
of  his  life  edited  with  his  friend  Jost  the  Hebrew 
periodical  “Zion.” 

Creizenach’s  works  are:  “Yersuch  liber  die  Pa- 
rallellentlieorie,”Mayence,  1822;  “Lehrbuch  derDar- 
stellenden  Geometrie,”  ib.  1822;  “Geist  der  Pharisa- 
isclien  Lehre,”  a  montlity,  ib.  1823-24;  “Heslibon 
ha-Nefesh,  oder  Selbstpr lifting  des  Israeliten  Wah- 
rend  der  Busstage,”  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1838; 
“  Hinnuk  li-Bene  Mizwali,  oder  Stundender  Weihe 
flir  Israelitische  Confirmanden,”  ib.  1841 ;  Ibn  Ezra’s 
“Yesod  Mora”  (edited  with  a  German  translation), 
ib.  1840;  “32  Thesen  liber  den  Talmud,”  £6.  1831; 
“Lehrbuch  der  Teclmisclien  Geometrie,”  ib.  1828; 
“Lehrbuch  der  Algebra,”  Stuttgart  and  Leipsic, 
1835.  His  chief  work,  mentioned  above,  is  “  Skulkan 
‘Aruk,  oder  Encyklopiidische  Darstellung  des  Mo- 
saischen  Gesetzes,  ”  etc. ,  in  4  vols. :  (1)  “  Tkariag,  oder 
Inbegriff  der  Mosaisclien  Vorscliriften  nach  Talmu- 
discher  Interpretation,”  ib.  1833 ;  (2)  “  Skurat lia-Din, 
Anweisung  zur  Regulirung  des  Israelitisch-Religio- 
sen  Lebens, ”  etc.,  ib.  1837;  (3)  “Hizzuk  ha-Torah, 
oder  die  Dringlich  Gewordene  Befestigung  der  Mosa- 
ischen  Lehre,”  etc.,  ib.  1839;  (4)  “Dorslie  ha-Dorot, 
oder  Entwickelungslelire  des  Mosaischen  Ritualge- 
setzes,”  etc.,  ib.  1840. 

Bibliography:  I.  M.  Jost,  Michael  Creizenach ,  in  Isidor 
Buscli,  Kalendcr  unci  Jahrlmch  flir  Israeliten  auf  das 
Jahr  560k ,  Vienna,  1843 ;  idem,  Neuere  Gesch .  der  lsr . 

S.  D. 

CREIZENACH,  THEODOR:  German  poet 
and  historian  of  literature;  son  of  Michael  Crei¬ 
zenach  ;  born  April  17, 1818,  in  Mayence ;  died  Dec. 
6,  1877,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  studied 
classical  antiquities  in  Giessen,  Gottingen,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  then  lived  for  several  years  at  Paris 
as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Aaron  Anselm  Rothschild. 
Upon  his  return  from  Paris  in  1842  Creizenach  be¬ 
came  teacher  in  the  Jewish  Pliilantkropin  at  Frank¬ 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Frankfort  Jewish  Reform' verein;  in 
1854,  however,  he  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
and  embraced  Christianity.  Creizenach  was  made 
teacher  of  the  Frankfort  municipal  high  school  in 
1859,  and  appointed  professor  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  at  the  Frankfort  gymnasium  in  1863. 

In  the  literary  world  he  attracted  attention  by 
such  poetical  productions  as  “  Dichtungen,  ”  Frank¬ 
fort,  1839;  and  “  Gedichte,  ”  Frankfort,  1848 ;  2ded., 
1851.  Being  familiar  with  the  personality  and  life 
of  Goethe  in  his  relations  to  Frankfort,  he  edited  and 


published  Goethe’s  correspondence  with  Madame 
von  Willemer,  under  the  title  “Der  Briefweclisel 
Zwischen  Goethe  und  Marianne  von  Willemer,”  2d 
ed.,  Stuttgart,  1878.  In  conjunction  with  O.  Jiiger 
he  took  charge  of  the  new  edition  of  Schlosser’s 
“Weltgeschichte,”  1870  et  seq . ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Otto  Muller  edited  a  weekly  publication,  “  Das 
Frankfurter  Museum.” 

Bibliography  :  Adolph  Kohut,  Bcrlilvmte  Israelitische  Man¬ 
ner  und  Frauen ,  xi.  383,  Leipsic,  1901;  Meyers  Konversa- 

tions-Lexihon. 

s.  B.  B. 

CREMATION. — Biblical  Data:  The  act  of 

burning  the  dead.  Cremation  was  not  the  prevailing 
custom  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  it  was  among 
other  contemporary  nations  (see  J.  Grimm,  “  Kleine 
Schriften,”  ii.  226).  It  was,  however,  not  unknown 
to  them,  and  was  occasionally  practised.  The  Pen¬ 
tateuch  prescribes  burning  as  the  punishment  in 
certain  cases  of  unchastity  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9; 
Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  In  Josh.  vii.  15,  25,  and  perhaps 
I  Kings  xiii.  2,  and  II  Kings  xxiii.  20,  the  burning 
of  the  corpse  is  added  to  the  death  penalty.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  burning  of  the 
human  body  was  looked  upon  with  horror.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances — for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
an  epidemic— cremation  may  have  been  resorted  to. 
This  at  least  is  inferred  from  Amos  vi.  10.  From 
the  unusual  word  there  employed  tpDD»  held  to  be 
a  dialectic  variant  for  many  have  concluded 

that  in  Amos’  time  cremation  was  far  from  being  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  care 
that  the  body  should  be  properly  burned  became  a 
sacred  duty,  devolving  upon  the  nearest  of  kin — in 
the  passage  quoted,  upon  the  uncle  or  the  mother’s 
brother,  who  therefore  was  designated  as  the  fpDD 
(see  Kimhi’s  Com.  ad  fee.,  and  his  "D,  s.v. 

tpD»). 

However,  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  is  very  weak,  fpDD  probably  meaning  the  mater¬ 
nal  uncle  without  reference  to  an  assumed  obligation 
to  direct  the  process  of  incinerating  the  bodies  of  his 
kinsfolk.  Amos  vi.  10  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  “bones  of  the  dead”  about  to  be  removed 
from  the  house  were  burned.  In  a  Karaite  docu¬ 
ment  by  Jepliet  ben  Ali  (Felsentlial,  in  Koliut 
Memorial  Volume,  pp.  133  et  seq.),  fpDD  occurs  as 
“maternal  uncle.”  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loc.t  quotes  Ibn 
Kuraish  as  authority  for  the  meaning  “maternal 
uncle,  ”  saying  that  it  is  unsupported ;  Abu  al- Walid, 
in  “Kitab  al-Usul,”  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  494,  mentions 
this  meaning.  The  passage  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  5  has 
nothing  to  do  with  cremation.  A.  Y.  renders  it  “  so 
shall  they  burn  odors  for  thee,  ”  a  rendering  accepted 
by  Graf  (“  Der  Prophet  Jeremias,”  Leipsic,  1862)  and 
Giesebreclit  (“Der  Prophet  Jeremiah,”  in  “Kurz. 
Hand-Comment,  zum  A.  T.”  Gottingen,  1894).  Nor 
can  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12  be  interpreted  to  imply  that 
the  corpses  of  kings  were  cremated,  and  that  this 
constituted  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  in  order  to  guard  the  bodies  from 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead  burned  them,  and  for  this  received 
praise. 

To  the  author  of  Chronicles  the  cremation  of  royal 
remains  appeared  so  offensive  that  he  changed  it 
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into  a  regular  burial  (I  Chron.  x.  12).  He  states 
the  occurrences  as  follows:  “And  [they]  laid  him 
[King  Asa]  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odors  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries’  art;  and  they  made  a  very  great  burn¬ 
ing  for  him”  (II  Chron.  xvi.  14).  “And  his  people 
made  no  burning  for  him  [King  Jelioram]  like  the 
burning  of  his  fathers”  (II  Chron.  xxi.  19). 

The  custom  of  making  “  a  very  great  burning  ”  at 
the  funeral  of  great  men  continued  for  several  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarali  11a)  records  that 
at  the  funeral  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  Elder  (c.  117 
c.e.)  Aquilas,  the  proselyte,  made  “a  very  great 
burning.  ” 

- In  Talmudic  Literature:  No  mention  is 

made  of  cremation  in  Talmudical  literature.  Both 
Oh.  ii.  2,  where  the  question  is  discussed  whether 
the  ashes  of  those  who  were  burned  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  clean  or  unclean,  and  Niddali  27b,  where  a 
similar  question  is  raised  in  regard  to  a  burned  corpse, 
the  skeleton  of  which  has  been  preserved,  refer  to 
cases  of  accidental  burning.  The  Tosafot  Ta‘an. 
lob,  s.v.  pjnilh  and  16a,  s.v.  -1SN,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ashes  strewn  on  the  reading-desk  and  on  the 
heads  of  all  that  attended  the  service  on  fast-days 
were  those  of  burned  human  bones.  But  r&pD  “lDK 
does  not  signify  the  ashes  of  burned  bodies,  but  the 
ashes  of  the  hearth.  Nor  does  the  Talmud  contain 
any  suggestion  that  cremation  was  once  practised 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
e.  g.  ir.  M.  Sc. 

- In  Modern  Times :  The  question  whether, 

from  the  point  of  view  of  Jewish  law,  cremation 
may  be  allowed,  has  been  extensively  discussed  in 
modern  times.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is 
no  express  law  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  demanding 
the  burial  of  the  human  body;  and  though  the  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk  (Yoreh  De‘ah,  362)  contains  the  statement 
“Burial  in  the  earth  is  a  positive  command,”  a  posi¬ 
tion  assumed  also  by  Maimonides  (“  Sefer  ha-Miz- 
wot,”  p.  261),  this  command  is  merely  deduced  from 
irQpn  YOp  (“Thou  slialt  surely  bury  him”)  in 
Deuteronomy  (xxi.  23;  compare  Sanli.  46b).  It 
seems  uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  a  custom  in 
early  times  to  burn  the  bodies  of  kings  and  nobles. 
Referring  to  such  a  burning,  the  Mishnah  (‘Ab. 
Zarali  i.  3)  says,  “Every  death  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  burning  is  looked  upon  as  idolatiy  ” ;  and 
the  fact  that  Saul’s  body  was  burned  (I  Sam.  xxxi. 
12)  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  three  years’ 
hunger  at  the  time  of  David  (Yeb.  78b;  Rashi  to  II 
Sam.  xxi.  1).  Funeral  pyres  of  costly  clothes  and 
other  articles,  to  which  reference  is  made  (Tosef., 
ed.  Zuckermandel,  119,  3,  and  parallels)  in  the  case 
of  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  were  also  not  un¬ 
known  in  Hasmonean  times  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xv. 
3,  §  4).  According  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (348,  1) 
this  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
people.  Yom-Tob  Lipmann  Heller  even  tries  to 
prove  that  the  cases  of  burning  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  to  be  explained  as  “embalming,”  by  means 
of  which  all  but  the  bones  was  destroyed  (Tosafot 
to  Pesahim,  iv.  9). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
authorities  that  burial  is  merely  a  eustom(“  minhag”), 
and  that  no  serious  objection  can  be  brought  against 


cremation.  In  proof  of  this  the  following  citation 
has  been  adduced  from  Midr.  Wayasha'  (Jellinek, 
“  Bet  ha-Midrash,  ”  i.  37) :  “  Isaac  begged  his  father 
on  Mount  Moriah:  ‘  Burn  me  completely,  and  bring 
my  ashes  to  my  mother  that  she  place  them  in  an 
urn  in  her  own  room,  and  that  whenever  she  enters 
the  room  she  may  remember  me  with  tears.  ’  ”  The 
same  idea  is  referred  to  in  a  number  of  liturgical 
pieces.  It  is  further  asserted  that  mUD  illYD^  ►pTl 
can  not  be  construed  as  opposed  to  some  other  form 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  since  it  simply  means  that 
a  Jew  should  be  careful  so  to  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
to  bring  the  body  as  quickly  as  possible  into  contact 
with  mother  earth.  Many  authorities  went  so  far 
as  to  permit  calcium  to  be  strewn  over  the  body  in 
the  grave,  in  order  to  hasten  the  process  of  decom¬ 
position  (Solomon  b.  Adret,  Responsum  No.  369; 
Moses  Isserles  to  Yoreh  De‘ah,  363,  2).  This  cus¬ 
tom  became  general  among  the  Portuguese  Jews. 
On  dogmatic  grounds,  it  is  further  asserted,  no  op¬ 
position  can  be  entertained  against  cremation  (Mai¬ 
monides,  “Yad,”  Tesliubah,  viii.  2,  3);  and  Joseph 
Albo  (“  Tkkarim,”  iv.  30)  criticizes  Abraham  ibn 
Daud  and  Nahmanides  for  opposing  the  practise. 
Some  Italian  cabalists  were  opposed  to  cremation 
on  the  ground  that  according  to  their  system  the  soul 
wras  supposed  to  go  from  the  house  of  the  deceased 
to  the  grave  and  back  again  during  the  seven  days 
following  death  “  II  Yessillo  Israelitico,  ”xxx.  105). 

Orthodox  Jewish  authorities  have  as  a  rule  op¬ 
posed  cremation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Judaism. 

The  Italian  rabbinate  made  a  declara- 

Recent  tion  in  this  sense  (id.  xxiii.  12).  Zadok 

Declara-  Kahn,  grand  rabbi  of  France,  has  de- 
tions.  cided  that  in  the  case  of  cremation  the 
religious  ceremony  should  precede  in¬ 
cineration  ;  that  the  rabbi  should  then  retire  and  not 
be  present  during  the  act  of  cremation ;  and  that  the 
“  Haskkabah  ”  should  be  recited  at  the  home.  Her¬ 
man  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  Great  Britain,  considers 
cremation  a  violation  of  Jewish  law  and  custom; 
but  he  permits  the  “  Lewayah  ”  at  the  burying  of 
the  remains  (id.  xliii.  394).  The  late  haham  of 
the  Portuguese  community  in  London,  B.  Artom, 
preached  Nov.  7,  1874,  a  sermon  on  cremation,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  history  of  Judaism  (“Jewish  World,”  June  15, 
1874;  compare  “II  Yessillo,”  xxiv.  294,  327).  This 
position  was  also  maintained  by  J.  Hildesheimer  in 
Berlin,  Kohen  in  Inowrazlaw,  and  others.  But 
Moses  Israel  Tedeschi,  rabbi  of  Triest,  published  a 
responsum  in  1890  in  which  he  not  only  tried  to 
prove  that  cremation  was  not  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  but  asked  that  at  his  death  his  own 
body  should  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  (“Monats- 
schrift,”  1890,  pp.  149,  153).  In  1895  tiie  rabbis  of 
Wlirttemberg  declared  cremation  contrary  to  Jewish 
law  because  that  law,  with  rare  exceptions,  forbids 
us  to  mutilate  a  corpse  (see  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxxii.  276). 

One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  cremation  was 
Rabbi  A.  Wiener  of  Oppeln,  who  not  only  contrib¬ 
uted  articles  to  the  “Flamme,”  but  also  became  a 
member  of  the  Gesellscliaft  fur  Feuerbestaltung.  In 
1892  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  re- 
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solved  “  that  in  case  we  should  he  invited  to  officiate 
as  ministers  of  religion  at  the  cremation  of  a  de¬ 
parted  coreligionist,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  on  the 
plea  that  cremation  is  anti- Jewish  or  irreligious” 
(“Year  Book,”  1892,  p.  43). 

Bibliography  :  Kuclienmeister,  Die  Todtcnbestaltungen  der 
Bibel  undr  die  Feuerbcstaltung,  Stuttgart,  1893;  Perles,  Die 
Lcichenverbrcnnung  in  den  Alien  Bibclversionen ,  in  Mo- 
natsschrift ,  xviii.  TO;  Hamburger,  Realcncyclopedie  dcs 
Judcnthums ,  iii.,  Supplement,*  iii.  38  ct  scq.;  S.  A.  Weissmaun, 
□'non  non  ip  -m  in  Ha^Bolfer  Or,  1877,  ii.,  iii. ;  El  Edu¬ 

cator  c,  xxii.  139,  29 2;  11  Vessillo  Israelitico ,  xxx.  105,  xliii. 
493;  Ralimer,  in  Jildisches  Litteraturblatt ,  1879,  p.  37 ;  1886, 
p.  32;  1SS7,  pp.  127  et  seq.:  Die  Modcrnc  Reform  und  die 
Todten  Verbrennung ,  in  Israelite  1887,  p.  861 ;  Storsel,  in 
Allg.  Zcit.  dcs  Jucl.  1894,  Nos.  32,  33;  Wiener,  in  ib.  No.  38, 
and  in  Die  Fla  mm  c,  1885,  No.  19;  Israel.  WochenschrifU 
1886, 1SS7 ;  Elia  Benamozegb,  Ya'ane  ha^-Esh,  Leghorn,  1866 ; 
M.  Klotz,  in  Bloch’s  WochensehrifU  1901,  No.  25,  p.  423. 

A.  G. 

CREMIEU ;  Town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Dauphine,  France.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  had  an  important  Jewish  community.  Raoul 
de  Gaucourt,  governor  of  Dauphine,  renewed  in 
1441  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  of  that  town  for  seven 
years  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  florins, 
which  the  Jews  Moses  Dandeli  of  Cremieu  and 
Aguinet  Solomon  of  St.  Sympliorien  were  to  collect 
from  their  coreligionists.  The  Jews  of  Cremieu  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  sum,  and  emigrated  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  dauphin  Louis  recalled  them  in  1449,  and 
promised  them  that  if  they  would  reopen  their  bank¬ 
ing-houses  he  would  exact  of  them  in  future  only 
one  ounce  of  fine  silver,  instead  of  the  half-mark 
that  they  had  formerly  been  taxed. 

Bibliography  :  Prudhomme,  Les  Juifs  en  Dauphine ,  p.  64. 
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CRI3MXEU-EOA,  ANDRE  :  An  officer  in  the 
French  cavalry ;  born  in  Paris  Jan.  20,  1857 ;  died 
at  Porto  Novo,  North  Africa,  Nov.,  1892.  Cre- 
mieu-Foa  early  embraced  the  military  career.  The 
“  Libre  Parole,  ”  the  organ  of  the  anti-Semitic  party, 
published  in  1892  a  series  of  articles  on  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  French  army. 
Captain  Cremieu-Foa,  then  garrisoned  at  Meaux, 
challenged  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  “  Libre  Parole,  ” 
Edouard  Drumont,  to  a  duel,  and  inflicted  upon  him 
a  slight  wound.  Thereupon,  the  signer  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  M.  de  Lamase,  challenged  Cremieu-Foa,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  should  have  applied  to  him  for 
satisfaction. 

After  the  encounter  between  Cremieu-Foa  and  M. 
de  Lamase,  in  which  four  bullets  were  exchanged 
without  either  of  the  principals  being  hit  (June, 
1892),  Armand  Mayer,  one  of  the  seconds  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  officer,  a  comrade  and  coreligionist,  was  taken 
to  task  on  the  spot  by  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  one  of 
the  seconds  of  M.  de  Lamase,  the  marquis  charging 
Mayer  unjustly  with  having  divulged  the  contents 
of  the  proces-verbal  which  had  been  drawn  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  encounter,  and  which 
should  have  been  kept  secret.  In  the  subsequent  duel 
between  Mayer  and  Mores,  the  former  was  killed. 
Crushed  by  this  fatal  issue,  and  exposed  to  still 
more  violent  insults  on  the  part  of  the  anti-Semitic 
press,  Cremieu-Foa  was  about  to  issue  more  chal¬ 
lenges  when  M.  de  Freycinet,  then  minister  of  war, 
ordered  him  to  Tunis  to  organize  one  of  the  two 
squadrons  of  Sudanese  spahis  destined  for  Daho¬ 


mey.  West  Africa,  which  place  was  then  in  revolt 
against  the  French  protectorate.  In  the  ensuing 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dodds, 
Cremieu-Foa  distinguished  himself  in  several  com¬ 
bats  previous  to  the  taking  of  Abomey,  so  that  he 
was  mentioned  for  bravery  in  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  received  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  died 
at  Porto  Novo,  Nov.,  1892,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  sustained  while  reconnoitering,  and  partly 
owing  to  an  attack  of  tropical  fever. 

Bibliography  :  Ernest  Cr6mieu-Foa,  La  Campagne  Anti- 

semitique ,  Paris,  1892 ;  Dr.  Jean  Bayol,  in  Le  Journal ,  Nov. 

18,  1892 ;  Arch.  Isr.  1892. 
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CREMIEUX  (COLONY).  See  Agricultural 
Colonies  in  the  United  States. 

CREMIEUX,  GASTON :  French  socialist  and 
writer;  bom  at  Nimes  June  22,  1836;  died  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  Dec.  1,  1871.  He  entered  upon  an  active 
career  as  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  at  Aix  in 
1856,  after  having  taken  all  the  honors  at  the  lyceum 
of  Nimes;  but  after  two  years  spent  in  a  fruitless 
effort  to  acquire  a  remunerative  practise,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  town,  where  his  generosity  in 
dealings  with  impecunious  clients  soon  procured  him 
the  honorable  appellation  of  “  Avocat  des  Pauvres.” 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Cremieux  was  admitted  to 
the  Marseilles  bar,  and  then  and  there  started  upon 
an  aggressive  political  and  journalistic  campaign 
against  Napoleon  III.  and  the  centralizing  and  reac¬ 
tionary  tendencies  of  his  regime.  Cremieux ’s  audi¬ 
ences  consisted  largely  of  working  men,  to  whom 
he  preached  the  most  advanced  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  of  international  socialism.  The 
International  Working  Men’s  Association,  estab¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1864,  found  in  him  a  tireless 
worker.  As  a  participant  in  an  insurrection  against 
the  local  authorities  (Aug.  8,  1870),  Cremieux  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment;  but  he  was  subsequently  freed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  Sept.  4,  and  was  made  procurator  of  the 
republic  at  Marseilles.  His  handsome,  youthful  ex¬ 
terior  and  the  broad  philanthropic  range  of  his  ideas 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
public  life  of  southern  France. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Paris  Commune,  Cremieux 
declared  himself  for  the  rebellious  Parisians  and 
against  Thiers  and  the  Versailles  government.  On 
March  23  the  insurrection  in  favor  of  communal 
home  rule  took  the  department  of  Bouchcs-du-Rhone 
by  storm;  and  Cremieux  was  elected  president  of 
a  provisory  departmental  administration.  Radical 
though  he  was,  he  was  firmly  opposed  to  extreme 
measures  involving  useless  bloodshed ;  and  he  thus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow  revolutionists. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  put  under  a  state  of  siege;  and  the  Com¬ 
mune  of  Marseilles  took  a  desperate  step  in  arresting 
and  threatening  the  lives  of  a  number  of  prominent 
upholders  of  the  reactionary  government.  On  Apru 
4  the  central  government  at  Versailles  sent  Gen. 
Espivent  de  la  Villeboisnet  against  the  rebellious 
town,  enjoining  him  to  resort  to  the  most  energetic 
measures.  By  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  pre¬ 
fecture,  the  seat  of  the  self-styled  communal  gov- 
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eminent,  the  commander  of  the  Versailles  troops 
compelled  the  insurrectionary  leaders  to  surrender. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Commune  at  Marseilles,  Cremieux  had  imperiled  his 
own  life  by  protecting  the  lives  of  the  imprisoned 
friends  of  Thiers.  The  victors  established  a  martial 
tribunal,  whose  sentences  sent  many  hundreds  to 
death  or  exile.  Cremieux  was  arrested  and  court- 
martialed  June  28,  1871.  The  trial  was  a  mere  for¬ 
mality  of  law,  the  court  having  decided  beforehand 
upon  capital  punishment  for  all  prominent  offenders. 
Within  a  few  minutes  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  Cremieux  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  friends,  who  testified  to  the  extraordinary  clem¬ 
ency  and  moderation  of  the  defendant  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  disarmed  enemies.  He  received  the  ver¬ 
dict  with  perfect  composure,  and  afterward  met  his 
death  unflinchingly.  Cremieux  left  a  widow  and 
four  children,  one  child  having  died  during  his 
imprisonment  in  Aug.,  1870. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  xiii.;  Lissagaray, 
Histoire  de  la  Commune ,  etc.,  Paris,  1878 ;  The  Times ,  Lon¬ 
don,  Dec.  3, 1871. 
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CREMIEUX,  HANANEEL :  French  Hebraist 
and  judge;  born  1800;  died  1878;  son  of  Mordecai 
Cremieux.  He  was  a  Talmudic  scholar,  and  was 
teacher  of  Hebrew  to  the  Jewish  children  of  Aix, 
besides  often  officiating  in  the  capacity  of  shohet, 
mohel,  and  hazzan.  In  1821  Cremieux  entered  upon 
what  proved  to  be  a  successful  business  career,  and 
later  officiated  for  seventeen  years  as  judge  in  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Aix,  Provence.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bankruptcy  law  which  gave  the  assignee 
the  right  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  a 
corporation,  the  stockholders  of  which  did  not  pay 
the  amount  of  their  shares,  either  in  full  or  in  part. 
Cremieux  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Archives 
Israelites,”  and  contributed  to  its  columns,  often 
anonymously.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  of  Marseilles. 


Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites ,  1813,  pp.  138, 140 ;  1878, 

pp.  140-143. 
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CREMIEUX,  HECTOR  JONATHAN : 

French  dramatist;  born  at  Paris  Nov.  10, 1828;  died 
there  in  1892 ;  of  the  same  family  as  Isaac  Adolphe 
Cremieux.  After  a  preparatory  course  of  studies 
at  the  Lycee  Bourbon  he  attended  the  Paris  law 
school.  In  common  with  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-students,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Orleanistic  dynasty,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  turbulent  politics  of  the  second  re¬ 
public.  During  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  he 
secured  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  the  Garde 
Mobile.  Though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  care¬ 
fully  avoided  committing  himself  to  any  extreme 
policy,  and  assumed  a  temporizing  attitude,  which 
he  only  abandoned  shortly  before  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851,  to  attach  himself  to  the  administrative  force  of 
the  usurper. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  of  1848  and  the  role 
played  by  Napoleon  III.  subsequent  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  suggested  to  Cremieux  the  idea  of  adapting 
the  history  of  Lodovico  Fiesco,  from  the  German  of 


Friedrich  Schiller,  for  the  French  stage.  In  collab¬ 
oration  with  his  brother  Emile,  he  turned  the  sono¬ 
rous  masterpiece  of  the  German  poet  into  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  tragedy  of  the  “  Hernani  ”  type,  in  five  acts  and 
eight  tableaux,  full  of  stirring  allusions  to  contem¬ 
poraneous  events.  The  emperor,  solicitous  to  bestow 
political  patronage  upon  those  wdio  had  been  daring 
enough  to  give  him  support  in  the  risky  affair  of 
Dec.  2,  rewarded  Cremieux  in  1852  with  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  Ministry  of  State;  and  this  appointment, 
practically  a  sinecure,  together  with  his  first  dra¬ 
matic  success,  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  literary 
career  and  to  exploit  the  financial  possibilities  of  the 
Parisian  stage  of  the  second  empire. 

In  spite  of  the  never-wearying  readiness  of  his  pen, 
Cremieux  could  not  hope  to  reap  the  whole  harvest 
of  success  without  assistance.  During  his  whole 
career  as  a  dramatic  author  he  was  perpetually  col¬ 
laborating  with  one  or  another,  following  therein 
the  example  set  by  the  most  popular  and  prolific 
French  dramatists  of  his  age.  With  Leon  Battu 
he  produced  the  melodramatic  “  Elodie,  ou  le  For¬ 
fait  Nocturne  ”  (1852) ;  with  Taine  the  younger,  “  La, 
Demoiselle  en Loterie  ” ;  with  Dennery,  “ Germaine,” 
a  dramatization  of  Edmond  About’s  romance;  with 
Woestyn  and  Bourget,  “  La  Yoie  Sacree,  ou  les  Etapes 
de  la  Gloire  ” ;  with  the  Cogniard  brothers,  the  fairy 
piece  “Le  Pied  de  Mouton.”  Ludovic  Halevy, 
Philippe  Gille,  Henri  Bocage,  and  Ernest  Blum  are 
only  a  few  of  his  other  collaborators.  He  also 
wrote  librettos  for  Leo  Delibes,  Herve,  and  Offen¬ 
bach. 

Cremieux ’s  plays,  written  to  suit  the  demand  of 
the  day  and  passing  into  oblivion  with  it,  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Odeon,  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  the  Vari- 
etes,  and  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  He  tried  his  hand  at 
every  conceivable  style  of  production  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  category :  opera,  proverb,  tragedy,  melodrama, 
comedy,  vaudeville,  etc.  Larousse,  without  claim 
to  completeness,  gives  a  list  of  thirty -five  of  his 
plays.  But  the  only  one  wdiicli  has  retained  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  his  libretto  to  Jacques  Offenbach’s  “  Orphee 
aux  Enters,”  a  masterpiece  of  brilliant  equivocation 
and  mocking  “  blague  ”  which  has  made  the  round  of 
the  stage  of  all  countries  and  still  firmly  holds  its 
position  in  the  modem  theatrical  repertory.  His  col¬ 
laboration  with  Offenbach  brought  him  once  more 
prominently  before  the  ej^es  of  his  imperial  master, 
who  in  1864  made  him  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  His  extraordinary  diligence  and  his  favor 
with  the  public  survived  the  empire  and  the  first 
and  second  decades  of  the  third  republic.  Cremieux 
committed  suicide. 

Bibliography  :  Larousse,  Dictiomiaire ,  xvi.  and  Supplement ; 
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Gesch.  der  FranzOsischen  Bulinenliteratur,  Leipsic,  1S86. 
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CREMIEUX,  ISAAC  ADOLPHE:  French 
statesman;  born  at  Nimes  April  22,  1796;  died  in 
Paris  Feb.  9,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee 
Imperial,  where  he  and  a  cousin  were  the  only  Jew¬ 
ish  students.  Cremieux  was  at  that  time  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  it  was  he  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  pupils  of  the  Lycee, 
addressed  the  emperor  in  the  court  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  For  many  years  he  remained  faithful  to- 
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this  idol  of  his  youth,  and  was  the  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  proscribed  Bonapartes. 

Cremieux  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Nimes  on 
attaining  his  majority  (1817),  and  soon  became 
famous.  He  was  a  brilliant  orator 
As  and  a  skilful  advocate;  combining 

Advocate,  eloquence  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  law,  rare  powers  of  assimilation, 
clearness,  irony,  and  the  faculty  of  inspiring  others 
with  his  own  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  most 
important  cases  in  the  south  of  France  were  soon 
entrusted  to  him,  the  most  famous  being  that  of  the 
notorious  royalist  bandit  Trestaillon,  whose  convic¬ 
tion  he  obtained. 

This  case  made 
C  r  e  m  i  e  u  x  '  s 
name  as  familiar 
in  Paris  as  it 
was  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Card :  the  young 
lawyer  entered 
into  relations 
with  all  the  Lib¬ 
erals  of  Paris, 
and  he  thence¬ 
forth  passed  his 
yearly  vacations 
inthatcity.  His 
patriotism  was 
shown  in  the 
f  a  m  ous  case 
called  “  De  la 
Marseillaise  ” 

(1819),  when  he 
was  called  upon 
to  defend  three 
young  men  ac¬ 
cused  of  having 
sung  the  hymn 
of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of 
the  president’s 
opposition,  he 
dared  to  praise 
it,  and  recited 
the  poem  in  par¬ 
aphrase,  to  let 
the  j  u r 3' m e n 
pass  j  udgment 
upon  it.  At  the 
famous  verse 
“  Amour  sacre 
de  la  patrie,”  all  the  juiymen  had  risen,  and  the 
accused  were  acquitted.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830  Cremieux  removed  from  Nimes  to  Paris, 
where  he  bought  Odillon  Barrot’s  practise  at  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  This  he  retained  for  nearly 
seven  }rears,  and  then  resumed  his  private  practise, 
ranking  with  the  leading  lawimrs  of  Paris. 

Cremieux  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  humiliating  oath  known  as  the  “  More  Ju- 
daico,”  which  every  Jew  had  been  forced  to  take  on 
coming  into  court ;  and  this  made  Cremieux  the  leader 
of  his  coreligionists,  whose  social  status  and  interests 
he  protected  during  his  entire  career.  In  1840  Cre- 


mieux  took  an  important  part  in  securing  the  ac¬ 
quittal,  through  Mehemet-Ali,  of  the  Jewish  victims 
of  the  famous  Damascus  ritual  murder 
Par-  case  (see  Damascus  Affair).  His 
ticipated  return  from  the  Orient  was  a  series 
in  the  of  triumphs,  the  Jews  of  Vienna  being 
Damascus  foremost  in  their  demonstrations  of 
Affair.  gratitude.  He  was  also  received  by 
Prince  Metternich,  the  then  chancellor 
of  the  Austrian  empire. 

In  1842  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  asked  Cre¬ 
mieux  to  present  himself  for  election  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Cliinon,  to  supplant  Piscatoiy,  the 

ministerial  dep¬ 
uty  from  Indre 
et  Loire.  After 
a  hard  struggle 
he  was  elected, 
and  during  the 
last  }rears  of 
Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe’s  reign  he 
achieved  bril¬ 
liant  successes, 
both  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  speaker. 
He  was  not  onty 
an  able  and  dis- 
interested  de¬ 
fender  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and 
statesmen,  but 
also  the  patron 
of  all  artists.  At 
his  reunions  the 
most  celebrated 
singers  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the 
Theatre  des  Ital- 
iens  appeared ; 

and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  they  were 
accompanied  by 
Rossini,  Meyer- 
beer,  and  Auber. 
Cremieux  was 
one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators 
of  the  “  Oam- 
pagne  des  Ban¬ 
quets,”  which 
brought  about 
the  revolution  of 
Feb.  24,  1848;  and  his  election  as  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  this  fact.  As  minister  of 
As  justice  he  was  instrumental  in  abol- 
Minister  of  isliing  capital  punishment  for  politi- 
Justice.  cal  offenses,  the  exjmsure  of  the  con¬ 
demned  to  public  curiosit}q  and  the 
political  oatli.  But  the  republic,  of  which  he  was 
so  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders,  came  to 
an  abrupt  end. 

Cremieux  has  often  been  blamed,  and  he  doubtless 
blamed  himself,  for  advocating  Louis  Napoleon’s 
candidacy  as  president.  He  believed,  however,  in 


Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux. 

(After  the  painting  by  Count  du  Houy.) 
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tlie  sincerity  of  the  prince’s  expressions  of  repub¬ 
lican  sentiments,  and  cherished  the  illusion  that  a 
nephew  of  Napoleon  would  sustain  the  republic  in 
France,  and  redeem  the  “  eighteenth  of  Brumaire.  ” 
Moreover  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavaignac,  who,  after  having  refused,  on  the 
pretext  of  ill  health,  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war, 
offered  to  him  by  the  provisional  government,  sud¬ 
denly  became  well  enough  to  be  the  chief  executive. 

Cremieux’s  illusions  concerning  the  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon  soon  vanished.  Under  date  of  Dec. 
15,  184S,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newly  elected 

prince,  in  -nrliich.  lie  exhorted  him  "to  be  a  “  standard 

for  reconciliation  and  not  of  disillusionment,”  and  to 
remain  true  to  his  republican  principles.  He  never 
saw  Napoleon  again.  On  leaving  the 
Open  prisons  of  Mazas  and  Vincennes,  to 

Letter  to  which  the  coup  d’etat  of  his  former 
Louis  friend  had  brought  him,  he  retired 
Napoleon,  from  active  politics  and  went  back  to 
his  law  practise,  defending  throughout 
France  the  newspapers  that  were  persecuted,  and 
the  interests  of  all  the  proscribed  republicans,  among 
them  Louis  Blanc,  Challemel-Lacour,  Ledru  Rollin, 
Pierre  Leroux,  and  many  others. 

To  enumerate  Cremieux’s  many  and  important 
cases  would  be  impossible.  Among  his  clients  were 
the  sultan  and  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  He  journeyed 
to  Bucharest  in  the  interests  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle,  of  which  he  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  and  of  which  he  had  become  the 
president  in  1863.  Finally,  in  1869,  he  had  to  give 
way  to  the  voters  of  Paris,  and,  in  spite  of  his  sev¬ 
enty-three  years,  was  compelled  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Palais-Bourbon,  to  help  overthrow  the  empire 
and  again  save  his  beloved  France.  But  this  time 
the  task  was  impossible.  The  incapacity  of  the 
leaders  and  Bazaine’s  treason  lost  the  army.  Gam- 
betta  himself,  formerly  Cremieux’s  secretary  and 
now  his  colleague  in  the  Government  of  National 
Defense,  could  not  create  a  new  army  or  capable 
generals.  The  five  months  of  terrible  anxiety,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  inglorious  peace,  prostrated  Cremieux. 
He  offered  a  part  of  his  wealth  to  help  pay  the 
millions  demanded  by  the  Germans,  but  Thiers 
would  not  listen  to  the  plan  of  a  national  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Cremieux  was  made  a  life  senator.  He  gave 
50,000  francs  in  aid  of  the  victims  of  the  flood  at 
Toulouse,  urged  by  the  same  sentiments  that,  in 
1860,  had  led  him  to  address  the  following  appeal 
to  his  coreligionists  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  of 
Lebanon : 

“  The  Christians  of  the  East  are  subjected  to  the  most  horrible 
persecution.  Tortures,  rap.e,  assassination,  pillage,  burning, 
the  murder  of  women,  children,  and  old  peo- 
Memorable  pie,  even  mutilation  of  corpses— such  is  the 
Pro-Chris-  picture  presented  by  the  whole  region  of  the 
tian  Appeal.  Lebanon.  Blood  is  shed;  misery  and  famine 
are  spreading  among  a  dense  population, 
whom  Mohammedan  fanaticism  is  destroying  in  a  war  even 
against  the  intention  and  forces  of  the  Turkish  government,  and 
whose  sole  crime  is  that  they  worship  the  Christ.  French  Jews, 
let  us  be  the  first  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  Christian  brothers ; 
let  us  not  await  the  results  of  diplomacy,  which  is  always  so 
slow  and  which  will  regulate  the  future ;  let  us  alleviate  present 
needs.  Let  a  large  subscription  be  begun  to-day  in  Paris,  and 
let  a  Jewish  committee  be  organized  to-morrow.  Bo  not  let  us 
lose  one  day,  one  hour ;  let  the  signal  for  abundant  relief  be 
given  in  the  midst  of  this  Jewish  assembly,  gathered  in  this 
capital  of  civilization.  This  signal  will  be  answered  by  our 


brethren  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  all  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  the  countries  that  recognize  them  as  citizens,  and  in 
those  that  still  refuse  them  this  noble  title.  You,  also,  Jews  of 
the  American  countries  where  religious  liberty  is  triumphant, 
you  will  help  the  Catholics  of  Asia,  who  are  so  cruelly  oppressed 
by  superstition.  Let  the  rich  Jew  bring  his  large  offering,  and 
the  poor  Jew  his  pious  obolus.  But  a  still  greater  thought  shall 
rise  from  this  first  impulse.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  God,  who 
rules  over  all,  has  permitted  these  catastrophes  in  order  to  give 
a  solemn  occasion  to  all  the  cults  to  aid  one  another,  for  mutual 
defense  against  the  furious  hatreds,  the  daughters  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  barbarity.  A  permanent  committee  in  every  country, 
with  eyes  open  for  all  the  victims  of  fanaticism,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  religion,  must  be  created  and  supported.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  fall  at  this  moment  upon  so  many  innocent  victims 

arouse  the  sympathy  of  all.  They-  susrsest  the  thought  of  a,  fu¬ 
ture  protection  against  this  scourge,  which  our  century  repudi¬ 
ates  with  horror— religious  persecution.” 

Cremieux’s  entire  life  is  a  proof  of  tlie  nobility  of 
his  character.  In  1832  he  heard  that  his  father,  on 
leaving  the  prison  in  1796,  had  found  his  business 
destroyed,  and  had  been  compelled  to  compromise 
with  his  creditors.  Cremieux  did  not 
His  rest  until  he  had  found  all  these  cred- 
Character.  itors  or  their  heirs;  and  he  returned 
to  them  not  only  the  principal,  which 
most  of  them  had  forgotten,  hut  also  the  accumu¬ 
lated  interest  for  thirty-six  years.  Thereupon  he 
sought  and  easily  obtained  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
father’s  name.  He  never  sacrificed  any  of  his  con¬ 
victions  to  his  personal  interests,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  antagonize  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs  in  advocating,  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  acquisition  of  the  railroads  by  the  government. 

Always  ready  to  aid  his  coreligionists,  Cremieux 
never  forgave  them  a  mean  action.  Thus,  he  refused 
to  aid  Deutz,  the  despicable  accuser  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  who  appealed  to  him  as  being  a  Jew.  On 
Jan.  30,  1880,  Cremieux  lost  his  wife,  who,  since 
1824,  had  been  his  constant  companion  and  helper. 
Both  had  frequently  said  that  neither  could  live 
without  the  other,  and  Cremieux’s  death  occurred 
ten  days  after  that  of  his  wife. 

Bibliography  :  La  Granclc  Encyclopedic  ;  Meyers  Konver- 
sations-Lexikon ;  Brockhaus,  Konversations-Lcxikon. 
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CREMIEUX,  MORDECAI  BEN  ABRA¬ 
HAM:  Rabbi  at  Aix,  Provence;  bom  at  Carpen- 
tras  in  1749;  died  May  22,  1825.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor,  of  “Ma’amar  Mordekai  ”  (Treatise  of  Mordecai), 
a  commentary  on  the  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  in  two  parts,  Leghorn,  1784. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Milhaud,  in  Archives  Israelites,  1S49,  pp. 
11, 136;  and  1840,  p.374;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gedole  Yis- 
racl ,  p.  241 ;  Ally.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  1840,  p.  411 ;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gedolim,  ii.  42;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1057. 
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CREMIEUX  or  CREMIET7,  MOSES  BEX 
SOLOMON  :  Scholar;  born  at  Carpentras,  France, 
in  1766;  died  May  4,  1837.  He  was  a  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  Mordecai  Cremieux.  In  1790  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Aix,  in  Provence.  Here  he  established  a 
Hebrew  printing-office,  from  which  he  issued  (1829- 
1835)  a  corrected  edition  of  the  prayer-book  used  in 
the  four  French  communities  of  Avignon,  Carpen¬ 
tras,  LTsle,  and  Cavaillon,  together  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  thereon,  under  the  title  “Ho’il  Mosheh 
Be’er  ”  (Moses  Began  to  Explain).  He  also  published 
(1833-36)  notes  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  commentaries  on  Gen¬ 
esis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the  Five  Scrolls,  Proverbs, 
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and  Job.  The  former  work  is  of  greater  intrinsic 
value  than  the  latter. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Cremieux,  in  Arch.  Isr.  i.  372,  418 :  Gross, 

Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  263. 

L.  G.  A.  H. 

CREMONA :  Italian  city  in  the  plain  of  Lom¬ 
bardy;  capital  of  the  province  of  Cremona.  The 
beginnings  of  the  Jewish  community  in  this  city 
appear  to  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  first  authentic  notice  is  of  the  year 
1420,  when  the  decurions  of  the  city  renewed  some 
earlier  privileges  of  the  Jews.  They  lived  in  the  Via 

Giudecca  (no  w  Via  Zuecca),  wlaere  there  was  a  large 

synagogue,  and  in  a  few  contiguous  streets;  and 
they  had  a  cemeteiy  in  the  vicinity,  designated 
to-day  as  “  S.  Maria  di  Bethlem  No.  2174.”  In  1456 
Francesco  Sforza  took  them  under  his  protection 
because  of  their  fidelity  to  the  state.  In  1466-68 
they  were  so  numerous  that  the  citizens  petitioned 
Princess  Bianca  Maria  Visconti  not  to  admit  any 
more  Jews.  The  treatment  received  by  the  Jews  in 
the  territory  of  Milan  was  generally  j  ust.  Their  chief 
occupations  seem  to  have  been  in  commerce,  bank¬ 
ing,  and  agriculture.  They  fared  ill,  however,  un¬ 
der  Spanish  rule.  Charles  V.  permitted  the  preach¬ 
ing  friars  to  excite  the  populace  against  the  Jews; 
but  this  permission  was  rescinded  in  1541  by  Guido 
Ascanio  Sforza,  chamberlain  of  Pope  Paul  III. 

The  first  considerable  disturbance  in  the  ghetto  of 
Cremona  occurred  when  steps  were  taken  to  enforce 
the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  III.  ordering  all  Talmudic 
works  to  be  burned  (1553).  It  was  in  1559  that  the 
inquisitor-general  of  the  city  ordered  the  Jews  to 
deliver  to  the  Inquisition  all  tlieir  copies  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  Some  of  them  obeyed;  but  deputies  of  the 
various  congregations  protested  in  a  memorial,  and 
the  governor  of  Milan  intervened  in  their  favor. 
The  Inquisition,  however,  remained  obdurate,  and 
the  Dominicans  came  to  its  aid.  One  of  these, 
Hieronymus  of  Vercelli,  wa^  a  vicar  acting  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  inquisitor-general  of  Cremona ;  the  other, 
Sixtus  of  Siena,  was  an  apostate  well  known  to  the 
Jews  from  his  previous  fanatical  preaching  against 
them  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  As  a  result  of  their 
agitations,  a  censorship  commission  was  organized, 
to  which  were  appointed  Vettoria  Eliano,  another 
convert,  and  a  Jew  named  Joshua  dei  Cantori.  The 
last-named  had  lived  in  a  feud  with  Joseph  Otto- 
lenglii,  a  scholar  who  had  opened  a  school  in  Cre¬ 
mona,  had  edited  many  Hebrew  works,  and  had 
helped  to  make  Cremona  a  center  of  Talmud  learn¬ 
ing.  Joshua  was  ready  to  avenge  himself  on  Otto- 
lenghi  and  his  friends  by  joining  the  Dominicans  in 
their  denunciations,  and  the  commission  gave  a  de¬ 
cision  against  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  works. 
These  proceedings  finally  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  governor;  he  yielded,  gave  orders  that  the  TaL 
mud  should  be  burned,  and  ordered  Spanish  soldiers 
to  aid  in  searching  Jewish  houses  and  the  printing 
establishment  for  the  proscribed  works.  In  April 
or  May,  1559,  between  10,000  and  12,000  books  were 
publicly  burned.  Seven  years  later,  in  1566,  Hebrew 
books  were  again  seized,  but  were  immediately  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Senate.  When  Pius  V.  ordered  the 
Jews  to  wear  the  badge,  and  forbade  the  lending  of 
money  on  interest,  Cardinal  Borromeo  extended  the 


application  of  these  measures  to  all  the  Jews  of 
Lombardy.  In  1582  a  Christian,  having  murdered  a 
Jew,  was  punished  on  complaint  of  the  community ; 
whereupon  the  Christian  citizens  of  Cremona  sent 
a  deputation  to  Philip  II.  requesting  the  expulsion 
of  all  Jews.  When  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  papac}r  in  1590  as  Gregory  XIV.,  the 
Jews  were  in  danger  of  being  plundered,  and  dared 
not  leave  their  houses  for  several  days. 

On  receiving  the  deputation  from  the  citizens  of 
Cremona,  Philip  II.  ordered  a  census  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  1592  their  expulsion.  But  this  order  was 

not  carried  into  effect  by  Volaseo,  tbe  governor 

of  Milan ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  lent  his  aid  to  Samuel 
Coen  of  Alessandria  when  the  latter  offered  to  carry 
a  petition  to  Madrid.  Coen  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  king  to  withdraw  the  order.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cremona  and  Padua,  however,  offered  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  Philip  as  an  inducement  to  expel 
the  Jews,  and,  advised  thereto  by  his 
Expulsion  confessor,  he  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

1597.  At  the  same  time  the  Jews  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  fraud  in  regard  to  the  taxes, 
and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
state.  When  the  order  of  expulsion  arrived,  in 
1596,  the  Jews  were  unable  to  leave  because  of 
the  war  in  Lombardy  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  governor  permitted  them  to  stay 
until  1597.  A  new  decree  was  then  obtained  from  the 
king,  ordering  an  immediate  expulsion,  and  Volaseo 
•was  forced  to  obey  it.  He  tried  to  soften  the  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  Jews  by  advising  a  gradual  emigration, 
and  by  aiding  and  supporting  them  with  money ; 
he  also,  hearing  that  the  fugitives  were  being  mo¬ 
lested  and  annoyed,  strictly  forbade  any  ill  treatment 
or  plundering.  Only  two  families  were  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  trial  in  connection  with  the  taxes 
was  finished,  and  then,  after  a  decision  had  been 
given  in  their  favor,  these  too  left.  The  fugitives 
went  to  Mantua,  Modena,  Monticelli,  Reggio,  Verona, 
and  Padua.  No  Jews  have  lived  in  Cremona  since 
that  time. 

In  1588  the  community  of  Cremona  numbered  456 
persons.  It  was  well  organized,  and  is  known  to 
have  supported  (1550)  a  school  of  the  Talmud,  under 
the  direction  of  R.  Joseph  Ottling.  There  were  a 
“  Bet  El,”  the  by-laws  of  which,  dated  Nov.  26,  1582, 
are  still  extant  (“  Ha- Asif ,  ”  iii.  220),  and  a  charitable 
society,  Honen  Dal,  whose  constitution  dates  from 
1591,  when  the  community  was  already  threatened 
with  danger.  The  reputation  of  the  community 
extended  beyond  its  borders.  The  consent  of  the 
rabbis  of  Cremona  was  obtained  on  the  occasion  of  the 
proceedings  against  Azariah  dei  Rossi’s  “  Me ’or  ‘Ena- 
yim”  (see  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxiii.  S6).  The  com¬ 
munity  was  always  ready  to  render  aid  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maranos  of  Pesaro  (ib. 
xx.  70);  and  when  the  communities  of  Italy  sent  a 
deputation  to  Rome  to  protest  against  the  burning 
of  Hebrew  books,  that  of  Cremona  was  the  leader 
of  the  movement. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  Hebrew  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  at  Cremona,  and  when  the  publication 
of  certain  works  was  interfered  with  in  other  places, 
Cremona  shared  with  Mantua  the  work  of  comple¬ 
ting  them.  For  example,  the  “Ziyyuni,”  one  thou- 
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sand  copies  of  which  had  been  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  had  been  burned  during  the  Milan  troubles 
of  1559,  was  brought  out  in  1560.  In  1556-61  and 
1565-67  Vincenzo  Conti  published  here  in  excellent 
form  several  important  Hebrew  works — the  Psalms 
in  1561,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Megillali  in  1566  (V). 
The  device  of  the  publisher  shows  Hercules  with  the 
hydra  and  the  motto  “  Superavit  ac  virtus.  ”  Several 
other  books  were  subsequently  printed  at  Cremona 
(for  instance,  by  Christopher  Draconi,  1576);  the  edi¬ 
tions  were  often  very  large,  2,000  copies  of  the  Zohar 
being  issued  in  1559-60.  The  Jews  regarded  their 
works  as  safe  from  the  Inquisition  in  the  territory 
of  Milan. 

The  earliest  known  rabbi  of  Cremona  was  Mena- 
hem  Immanuel  b.  Abraham  Raphael  Coen  Rapa 
Porto  (1519).  Then  followed :  Joseph  Ottling  (Otto- 
lenglii  [?];  1555);  Eliezer  b.  Elia  Asli- 
Rabbis  of  kenazi ;  Abraham  b.  Abraham  Basola ; 
Cremona.  Isaac  b.  Gershom  Gentiii;  Abraham 
b.  Kalonymus  Pescarolo;  Raphael  b. 
Isaiah  delli  Piatelli;  Moses  Menahem  Coen  Rafa 
Porto;  Abab  b.  Elia  Zarfati;  Joshua  Samvil  ben 
Jekuthiel;  David  Aaron  Norlenglii  (1596);  Nathan 
da  Cremona ;  Joshua  and  Jacob  b.  Ellianan  Heilbronn 
(j’ns^'n),  born  in  Cremona ;  Abraham  Menahem  Coen 
Porto,  who  worked  as  corrector  at  Cremona  in  1574. 

Bibliography:  Alessandria,  in  Jew.  Excyc.  i.  340;  a  “pin- 
kes 77  of  Cremona,  and  the  statutes  of  the  societies  mentioned, 
in  Cod.  Montcflore  College ,  No.  94  (see  Jew.  Quart.  Bev.x iv. 
178) ;  Joseph  ha-Kohen,  ‘ EmeTp  ha-Bahah ;  Cremona  Ulus- 
trata ,  Milan,  1865 ;  A.  Pesaro ,G&nmsulV  ex-Comunitd  Israel, 
di  Cremona ,  in  Vess.  Isr.  1882,  xxx.302,  339,  366;  xxxi.  4;  Is. 
Bianclii,  Sidle  Tipografie  Ehraiche  di  Cremona  del  Sec. 
xvL.  Cremona,  1807 ;  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  Annali  Ebreo-Tipo- 
graficL  di  Cremona ,  Parma,  1808 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  3097 ;  Mortara,  Indice  Alfabctico ,  s.v. 
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CRESCAS,  ABIATHARIBN,  HA-KOHEN: 

Physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Juan  II.  of  Aragon 
(1458-79) ;  skilful  oculist  and  learned  astrologer.  In 
Sept.,  1468,  he  freed  the  king,  who  was  seventy  years 
of  age,  from  a  double  cataract  of  the  eyes,  which 
had  caused  his  total  blindness.  Abiathar  preached 
the  memorial  sermon  at  the  funeral  service  held  by 
the  Jewish  community  of  Cervera  upon  the  death 
of  Juan  II.  (Jan.,  1479). 

Bibliography  :  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon ,  book  xix.,  ch.  14. 
g.  M.  K 

CRESCAS,  ASTRTJC  DON  :  Provencal  schol¬ 
ar;  lived  probably  at  Perpignan,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Samuel,  son  of  Solomon  Shalom  of  Per¬ 
pignan  (compare  Azulai,  “Shem  lia-Gedolim,”  p. 
188),  consulted  Crescas  on  a  halakie  question  in  a 
complicated  case  of  marriage.  Both  Samuel’s  in¬ 
quiry  and  Crescas’  answer  are  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  No.  834,  8. 
G.  I.  BR. 

CRESCAS,  HASDAI  BEN  ABRAHAM  (or 
BEN  JUDAH ;  misreading  of  D»TDX  p  ‘WDJl 
K>pKnp)  :  Religious  philosopher;  born  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  1340 ;  died  1410.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  and 
learned  family,  in  “  Kore  ha-Dorot  ”  falsely  designa¬ 
ted  as  of  the  family  (the  abbreviation  of  ^ 
wr  DW  DISK'D,  found  at  the  end  of  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  in  his  own  preface  to  his  great  work).  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Talmudist  and  philosopher 


Nissim  ben  Reuben  (RaN),  and,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  both  his  ancestors  and  his  teacher,  he 
became  a  Talmudic  authority  and  a  philosopher  of 
great  originality  (JoOl,  “Don  Chasdai  Creskas,”  p. 
78,  note  2,  Breslau,  1866),  important  in  the  history 
of  modern  thought  for  his  deep  influence  on 
Spinoza.  While  he  did  not  occupy  an  official 
position  as  rabbi,  he  seems  to  have  been  active  as 
a  teacher.  Among  his  fellow  students  and  friends, 
Isaac  ben  Shesliefc  (RIBaSH), famous  for  his  responsa, 
takes  precedence.  Albo  is  the  best  known  of  his 
pupils,  but  at  least  two  others  have  won  recogni¬ 
tion — R,  Mattatliias  of  Saragossa  (see  “  Ile-Haluz,” 

vii.  94),  and  R.  Zechariah  ha-Levi,  the  translator  of 
Al-Ghazzali’s  “Refutation  of  the  Philosophers ”  (see 
Steinschneider,  in  “  Ozar  ha-Nehmad, ”  ii.  231).  Cres¬ 
cas  was  a  man  of  means.  As  such  he  was  appointed 
sole  executor  of  the  will  of  his  uncle  Yitalis  (Hay- 
yim)  Azday  bjr  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  Aragon  in 
1393  (Jacobs,  “Sources  of  Spanish- Jewish  History,” 
pp.  134-137).  Still,  though  enjoying  the  high  es¬ 
teem  even  of  prominent  non-Jews,  he  did  not  escape 
the  common  fate  of  his  coreligionists.  Imprisoned 
upon  a  false  accusation  in  1378,  he  suffered  personal 
indignities  because  he  was  a  Jew  (Grlitz,  “Gescli.” 

viii. ,  ch.  4).  His  only  son  died  in  1391,  a  martyr  for 
his  faith  (see  Crescas’  pathetic  words  in  Wiener’s 
edition  of  “Sliebet  Yehudah,”  Appendix),  during 
the  persecutions  of  that  period.  Nevertheless  he 
kept  his  “eyes  turned  to  the  Father  in  heaven.” 
How  deep  his  faith  was  is  shown  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  notwithstanding  this  bereavement,  his 
mental  powers  were  unbroken ;  for  the  works  that 
have  made  him  immortal  are  all  posterior  to  that 
terrible  year.  Another  episode  of  his  life  worthy 
of  note  is  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
pseudo-Messiah  of  Cisneros,  one  of  whose  adherents 
he  became.  In  1401-02  he  visited  Joseph  Orabuena 
at  Pamplona  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  various  Na- 
varrese  towns  (Jacobs,  l.e.  Nos.  1570,  1574).  He  was 
at  that  time  described  as  “  Rab  of  Saragossa.  ” 

Of  his  writings  three  have  become  known:  (1) 
His  letter  to  the  congregations  of  Avignon,  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  appendix  to  Wiener’s  edition  of  “  Slie- 
bet  Yehudah  ”  (see  above),  in  which  he  relates  the 
incidents  of  the  persecution  of  1391.  (2)  An  exposi¬ 
tion  and  refutation  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  “  tratado  ”  was  written  in  Spanish  in 
1398.  The  Spanish  original  is  no  longer  extant; 
but  a  Hebrew  translation  b}^  Joseph  ibn  Shem-Tob, 
with  the  title  D’HVUH  v")py  (“Refutation  of 

the  Cardinal  Principles  of  the  Christians  ”),  has  been 
preserved.  The  work  was  composed  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Spanish  noblemen  (Gratz,  “Gescli.”  viii. 
411,  note  2),  and  this  explains  the  use  of  the  vernac¬ 
ular.  Crescas’  object  in  writing  what  is  virtually 
an  apologetic  treatise  on  Judaism  was  to  present  the 
reasons  which  held  the  Jews  fast  to  their  ancestral 
faith.  He  does  this  in  a  dispassionate,  dignified 
manner,  by  contrasting  the  reasonableness  of  Jew¬ 
ish  doctrines  with  the  unintelligible  perplexities  of 
the  Christian  dogma.  Crescas  may  also  have  had 
in  mind,  while  thus  defending  Judaism,  the  many 
apostates  who  tried  to  demonstrate  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  their  Christian  convictions  by  attacking 
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their  native  religion.  He  was  a  lifelong  combatant 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  expose  the  false¬ 
hoods  of  these  apostates. 

His  main  contribution  to  literature  is  (3)  a  work 
entitled  “  Or  Adonai  ”  (Light  of  the  Lord).  In  it  he 
develops  his  philosophy  and  proves  himself  master 
in  the  realm  of  thought.  He  had  intended  this  work 
for  the  first  part  of  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
contents  of  Judaism.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
second,  to  be  known  as  the  “Ner  Adonai”  (Lamp 
of  the  Lord),  in  which  he  desired  to  treat  of 
duties  and  ceremonies.  But  this  second  part  was 
never  written.  Pie  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Maimonides.  The  “  Or  Adonai,  ”  as  a  phil¬ 
osophical  treatment  of  Jewish  dogma,  corresponds 
to  Maimonides’  “Moreli  Nebukim”;  the  “Ner  Ado¬ 
nai  ”  was  to  have  been  written  on  the  lines  of  Mai¬ 
monides’  “  Yad  ha-Hazakah.” 

Crescas’  “  Or  Adonai,”  notwithstanding  its  signal 
merit  as  the  production  of  an  independent  and  orig¬ 
inal  thinker,  met  with  scant  attention.  The  much 
less  meritorious  elaboration  of  his  pupil  Albo  (the 
“  ‘Ikkarim  ”)  found  its  way  into  the 
The  ((  Or  libraries  and  minds  of  innumerable 
Adonai.”  readers,  and  was  republished  time  and 
again,  though  its  strong  points  are 
mostly  purloined  from  Crescas ;  but  the  master  and 
teacher  suffered  from  neglect  and  even  eclipse. 
(Munk,  in  his  “Melanges,”  forgets  to  mention  him.) 
Only  the  liaggadic  commentaries  which,  always 
strikingly  clear,  embroider  occasionally  the  text  of 
his  rigid  speculations,  were  frequently  quoted  in 
“  ‘En  Ya'akob,”  by  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  who  character¬ 
izes  them  as  “  sweeter  than  honey.  ”  “  Or  Adonai  ”  is 
found  in  manuscript  in  almost  every  extensive  He¬ 
brew  collection,  but  the  editions  have  been  few  and 
faulty.  The  first  print  is  that  edited  at  Ferrara  in 
1556,  which  edition  is  disfigured  by  intolerable  care¬ 
lessness.  Other  editions  are  the  J oliannisberg  quarto 
and  the  Vienna  (1860)  octavo.  Both  have  added  to 
the  old  mistakes  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones 
(Philipp  Bloch,  “Die  Willensfreilieit  von  Chasdai 
Kreskas,”  pp.  ii. ,  iii.,  Munich,  1879). 

Neither  the  style  of  the  author  nor  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  sufficient  to  explain 
this  lack  of  interest  in  the  work.  His  vocabulary  is 
precise,  and  the  presentation  concise.  The  book 
offers  no  insurmountable  difficulties  for  earnest  stu¬ 
dents.  The  matter  is  attractive  enough,  and  not  be¬ 
side  the  range  of  the  philosophical  interests  of  the 
Jews.  And  yet  those  who  read  and  commentated 
Maimonides  and  Albo  passed  Crescas  by.  It  is  the 
position  taken  by  the  author,  the  boldness  with  which 
he  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Maimonidean- 
Aristotelian  thesis,  that  produced  this  indifference. 
In  this  he  failed  of  the  sympathy  even  of  such  as 
were  glad  to  honor  him  as  “  the  Hasid  ”  (Jo6l,  l.c.  p.  2), 
Characteristic  of  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  the  more 
numerous  class  which  idolized  Aristotle  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Maimonides,  are  the  words  of  Sliem-Tob  in 
his  commentary  to  part  ii.  of  the  “  Moreli  Nebukim  ” : 
“  Perverted  fool  ”  and  “  without  comprehension  ”  are 
among  the  words  emplo}red,  and  he  characterizes 
Hasdai’s  objection  to  Aristotle  as  “impudent  [JYPTH] 
nonsense”  (Joffi,  l.c.  p..  2,  note  1).  In  other  words, 
Crescas  met  the  fate  alwa}rs  in  store  for  the  icono¬ 


clast.  Among  the  Arab  philosophers  Al-Ghazzali’s 
experience  is  similar. 

Crescas’  avowed  purpose  was  to  liberate  Judaism 
from  the  bondage  of  Aristotelianism,  which,  through 
Maimonides,  influenced  by  Ibn  Sina, 

Object  of  and  Gersonides  (Ralbag),  influenced  by 
the  Work.  Ibn  Roshd  (Avekiioes)  threatened  to 
blur  the  distinctness  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  reducing  the  doctrinal  contents  of  Judaism  to  a 
surrogate  of  Aristotelian  concepts.  Abu-Hamid  al- 
Ghazzali  wrote  the  “  Tehafat  al-Falasifa”  (Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Philosophers;  see  Munk,  “Melanges,” 
pp.  378  et  seq.)  with  a  like  aim  —  namely,  to  de¬ 
fend  orthodox  belief  as  far  as  it  was  menaced  first 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  which  teach 
that  matter  is  eternal  and  indestructible,  that  the 
world  is  indestructible  and  permanent,  and  that  God 
is  merely  a  demiurge,  and  further  by  their  efforts  at 
demonstrating  God’s  existence,  their  inability  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  possibility  of  dualism,  and  their  denial  of 
God’s  attributes. 

Crescas  makes  no  concealment  of  his  purpose  to 
vindicate  orthodoxy  against  the  liberalism  of  Mai¬ 
monides  and  Gersonides.  Of  these  two  the  former 
especially  had  endeavored  to  harmonize  revelation 
and  faith  with  philosophy.  While,  in  those  instances 
where  this  harmony  could  not  be  established,  Mai¬ 
monides  refused  to  follow  Aristotle  to  the  exclusion 
of  Moses,  his  successors  seemed  bent  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  course.  For  them  Aristotle  was  infallible.  His 
concepts  of  God’s  providence,  of  creation,  matter, 
and  immortality  were  theirs.  They  had  often  enough 
been  attacked  by  orthodoxy,  but  excommunications 
and  invectives  were  then,  as  always,  powerless  to 
suppress  thought.  Crescas  met  them  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher  who  recognized  the  right  of  philosophical 
speculation.  He  did  not  agree  with  those  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  theologians  who  in  their  specula¬ 
tions  were  advocates  of  a  twofold  truth — one  for 
the  theologian  and  the  other  for  the  philosopher,  the 
former  not  cognizable  by  natural  man,  because  su¬ 
pernatural  and  irrational,  the  latter  open  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  natural  man  (compare  Isaac  Albalag’s 
jVyn  “philosophical,”  as  opposed  to 

rttIDtfn,  “theological”). 

Well  versed  in  philosophical  literature,  Crescas 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  Aristotle  is  far  from 
infallible.  He  is,  as  the  Jewish  anti-Aristotelian, 
of  one  intention  with  Giordano  Bruno,  and  the 
precursor  of  Spinoza.  He  deplores  that  Maimon¬ 
ides,  whose  scholarship  and  honesty  he  admires, 
should  have  made  of  the  fragile  theses  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  props  for  Jewish  doctrine,  saying  that  the 
example  proved  pernicious  for  his  imitators.  He 
believes  it  is  high  time  to  probe  the  proofs  of  “  the 
Greek  [Aristotle]  who  darkens  the  eyes  of  Israel 
in  these  days.”  This  is  his  task.  After  having 
shown  the  untenability  of  the  Aristotelian  proposi¬ 
tions,  he  would  “  establish  the  roots  and  the  corner¬ 
stones  upon  which  the  Torah  [=  Jewish  religion]  is 
propped,  and  the  pivots  upon  which  it  turns  ”  (Pref¬ 
ace).  He  does  not  denounce  heretics,  but  exposes 
the  weakness  of  the  ground  on  which  rest  what  he 
considers  to  be  heterodox  views.  He  desires  to 
set  forth  the  contents  of  Judaism  and  the  limitations 
in  respect  to  them  of  the  scope  of  philosophy. 
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His  book  comprises  four  main  divisions  (“  ma’- 
amar”),  subdivided  into  “kelalim”  and  chapters 
(“  perakim  ”) :  the  first  treating  of  the  foundation  of 
all  belief — the  existence  of  God ;  the  second,  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith ;  the  third,  of  other 
doctrines  which,  though  not  fundamental,  are  bind¬ 
ing  on  every  adherent  of  Judaism;  the  fourth,  of 
doctrines  which,  though  traditional,  are  without 
obligatory  character,  and  which  are  open  to  philo¬ 
sophical  construction. 

The  first  main  division  opens  with  a  thorough  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  twent}'-five  (twenty-six)  Aristotelian 
propositions  (“hakdamot”)  which  Maimonides  ac¬ 
cepts  as  axiomatic,  and  out  of  which  lie  constructs 
his  idea  of  God.  In  the  first  section  he  presents  all 
the  demonstrations  for  these  theorems,  especially 
those  adduced  b}~  Tabrizi ;  in  the  second,  he  shows 
the  inadequacy  of  these  ontological  and  physical 
propositions,  and  thus  demolishes  Maimonides’ 
proofs  for  his  God-concept.  Crescas,  admitting 
that  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  is  susceptible  of 
philosophic  proof,  but  only  by  con- 

The  First  tingence  (he  rejects  the  Aristotelian 
Cause,  assumption  that  an  endless  chain  of 
causes  is  unthinkable;  i.e .,  the  first 
cause  of  all  that  is  must  be  regarded  as  existent), 
holds  philosophy  to  be  incompetent  to  prove  God’s 
absolute  unity,  as  does  Gliazzali.  The  first  cause 
may  be  philosophically  construed  to  be  simple, 
for  if  it  were  composite  another  would  have  to 
be  assumed  for  the  compounding.  Still,  this 
would  not  necessitate  the  positing  of  God’s  unity. 
•Other  deities  might  with  other  functions  still 
be  in  existence,  even  if  our  God  were  thought 
to  be  omnipotent.  Therefore  revelation  alone  is 
•competent  to  establish  God’s  unit}r.  Without  the 
“Shema‘  Yisrael,”  philosophy  fails  to  be  a  trusty 
guide.  He  introduces  a  new  element  into  his  God- 
idea.  His  predecessors  contended  that  God’s  high¬ 
est  happiness — the  divine  essence,  in  fact — was  His 
knowledge.  He  rejects  this  as  inadequate,  and 
posits  instead  God’s  love,  alwaj^s  intent  upon  com¬ 
municating  itself  and  doing  good.  He  argues 
against  Maimonides  for  the  admissibility  of  divine 
attributes.  From  the  human  subjective  point  of 
view,  attributes  may  appear  to  posit  differences  in 
God ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  do  so  in  God 
objectively.  In  Him,  in  the  Absolutely  Good,  they 
merge  as  identical  unity;  predicates,  especially  of 
-only  logical  or  conceptual  significance,  are  incom¬ 
petent  to  cause  real  multiplicity  or  composition. 

In  the  second  division  he  enumerates  those  six 
fundamental  doctrines  as  presupposed  by  revealed 
faith,  without  which  Judaism  would  fall:  God’s 
omniscience,  providence,  and  omnipotence;  the  be¬ 
lief  in  prophecy,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  the 
world  was  created  for  a  purpose.  God’s  omniscience 
•embraces  all  the  innumerable  individual  beings;  He 
has  knowledge  of  what  is  as  yet  not  inexistence;  He 
knows  what  of  all  possibilities  will  happen,  though 
thereby  the  nature  of  the  possible  is  not  altered.  God’s 
knowledge  is  different  from  that  of  man:  inferences 

from  one  to  tlie  other  are  not  valid.  (Here  Ire  sides 

with  Maimonides  against  Gersonides.)  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  embraces  directly  and  indirectly  all  species 
.and  individuals.  It  rewards  and  punishes,  espe¬ 


cially  in  the  hereafter.  Crescas  rejects  the  theories 
of  Maimonides  and  Gersonides  on  this  point.  Love, 
not  knowledge  (intellectual),  is  the  bond  between 
God  and  man.  From  God’s  love  proceeds  only  what 
is  good,  and  punishment  is  also  inherently  good. 
God’s  omnipotence  is  not  merely  infinite  in  time,  but 
also  in  intensity.  Revelation,  and  it  alone  (“  creatio 
ex  nihilo  ”),  makes  it  clear.  Natural  law  is  no  limi¬ 
tation  for  God,  but  whatever  is  irrational  proves 
neither  God’s  omnipotence  nor  His  lack  of  power; 
that  is,  God  acts  reasonably.  Prophecy  is  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  human  mentality.  Maimonides  makes 
it  dependent  upon  certain  conditions.  While  Cres¬ 
cas  admits  this,  he  differs  from  Maimonides  in  that 
he  will  not  admit  the  refusal  of  the  prophetic  gift 
when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Connection  and 
communion  with  God  are  not  brought  about  by 
knowledge,  but  by  love  and  reverence,  leading  us 
to  Him  if  we  keep  His  commandments.  Very  ex¬ 
tensive  is  his  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  He  inclines  toward  its  re j ection ;  at  all  events, 
to  its  limitation.  The  law  of  causality  is  so  all- 
pervasive  that  human  conduct  can  not  withdraw 
itself  from  its  operations.  Moreover,  G.od’s  omnis¬ 
cience  anticipates  our  resolutions.  But  the  Torali 
teaches  the  freedom  of  choice  and  presupposes  our 
self-determination.  Thus  he  concludes  that  the  hu¬ 
man  will  is  free  in  certain  respects,  but  determined  in 
others.  Will  operates  as  a  free  agent  wdien  consid¬ 
ered  alone,  but  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
mote  cause,  it  acts  by  necessity;  or,  will  operates 
in  freedom,  both  per  se  and  in  regard  to  the  provo¬ 
king  cause,  but  is  bound  if  analyzed  with  reference 
to  the  divine  omniscience.  Man  feels  himself  free ; 
therefore  he  is  responsible  and  must  be  rewarded 
or  punished.  The  accompanying  sentiment  (readi¬ 
ness  or  disinclination  to  act)  makes  the  deed  our  own. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  this  division,  Crescas  dis¬ 
plays  characteristic  originality.  Mai- 
The  monides  rejected  as  futile  and  unwar- 
Purpose  of  ranted  all  inquiry  into  the  ultimate 
the  World,  purpose  of  the  world.  Crescas  posits 
such  an  ultimate  purpose  and  assumes 
it  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  soul.  In  this  life  the 
soul  is  intently  striving  after  union  with  the  divine; 
the  laws  of  the  Torah  help  to  realize  this,  the  soul’s, 
never  quiescent  yearning.  After  death,  the  soul 
will  enter  upon  greater  possibilities  of  love,  in  the 
higher  existence.  Former  thinkers  made  immor¬ 
tality  depend  on  knowledge.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  religion,  and  also  utterly  unreason¬ 
able.  Love  brings  about  the  soul’s  happiness  of 
eternal  duration  in  the  hereafter  and  the  commu¬ 
nion  with  God  thereupon  ensuing.  “The  soul  is 
the  form  and  essence  of  man,  a  subtle  spiritual  sub¬ 
stance,  capacitated  for  knowledge,  but  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  not  yet  cognizant.”  By  this  definition  he  es¬ 
tablishes  the  soul’s  independence  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  does  not  produce  the  soul.  Man’s  high¬ 
est  perfection  is  not  attained  through  knowledge,  but 
principally  through  love,  the  tendency  to,  and  long¬ 
ing  for,  the  fountainhead  of  all  good.  Man’s  last 

purpose,  lais  highest  g;00c1  »  is  love,  manifested  inobe- 

dience  to  God’s  laws.  God’s  highest  purpose  is  to 
make  man  participate  in  the  eternal  bliss  to  come. 

The  third  main  division  devotes  much  attention  to 
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the  theories  concerning  Creation.  Whatever  the¬ 
ory,  however,  be  accepted,  the  belief  in  miracles  and 
revelation  is  not  affected.  Religious  tradition  is  so 
prcponderatingly  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that 
the  world  and  matter  are  created,  and  Gersonides’ 
counter-reasoning  is  so  inconclusive,  that  Crescas  re¬ 
gards  the  denial  of  creation  as  heterodox.  Immor¬ 
tality,  punishment,  reward,  resurrection  (a  miracle, 
but  not  irrational),  the  irrevocability  and  eternal  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  Law,  the  belief  in  urimand  thummim 
and  Messianic  redemption,  are  the  other  tenets 
treated  as  doctrines  which  should  be  accepted,  but 
which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  basic. 

In  the  fourth  division  thirteen  opinions  are  enu¬ 
merated  as  open  to  speculative  decision,  among 
them  the  questions  concerning  the  dissolution  of  the 
world.  (Crescas  holds  the  earth  will  pass  away 
while  the  heavens  will  endure.)  Have  there  been 
other  worlds  besides  our  own?  Are  the  heavenly 
bodies  endowed  with  soul  and  reason  ?  Have  amulets 
and  incantations  any  significance?  What  are  the 
“  Sliedim  ”  ?  What  about  metempsychosis  ? 

An  opponent  of  Maimonides  on  philosophical 
grounds,  Crescas  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the 
method  of  the  “Mislmeh  Torali,”  for  reasons  often 
adduced  by  others  as  well ;  namely,  the  absence  of 
indications  of  the  sources,  the  rare  mention  of  diver¬ 
gent  opinions,  and  the  lack  of  provision  to  meet 
new  cases,  owing  to  its  neglect  to  establish  general 
principles  of  universal  application  (“Or  Adonai,” 
Preface). 

If  among  Jews  he  exercised  for  a  long  time  only 
through  Albo  any  perceptible  influence,  though  he 
was  studied,  for  instance,  by  Abravanel,  who  con¬ 
troverts  especially  his  Messianic  theories,  and  by 
Abram  Shalom  in  his  “  Neveh  Shalom,  ”  Crescas’  Avork 
was  of  prime  and  fundamental  importance  through 
the  part  it  had  in  the  shaping  of  Spinoza’s  system. 
Spinoza’s  distinction  between  attributes  and  proper¬ 
ties  is  identical  with  Crescas’  distinction  between 
attributes  subjectively  ascribed  and  their  objective 
reality  in  God.  The  connection  between  Spinoza’s 
views  on  creation  and  free  will,  ou  love  of  God  and 
of  others,  and  those  of  Crescas  has  been  established 
by  Jocff  in  his  “Zur  Genesis  der  Lelire  Spinoza’s” 
(Breslau,  1871).  See  Spinoza,  Baruch. 

Bibliography:  Joel,  Zur  Genesis  der  Lelire  Spinoza’s, 
Breslau,  1871 ;  Philipp  Bloch,  Die  Jiidische  Rcligionsphiloso- 
pliie,  in  Winter  and  Wi'msche,  Jiidische  Littcratur ,  Trier, 
1894;  idem,  Die  Willensfrciheit  von  Chasdai  Kreskas,  Mu¬ 
nich,  1879;  Gratz,  Gesch.  viii.  ch.  4;  Hamburger,  i?.  B.  T. 
Supplement,  iii.  5,  6  ;  Schmiedel,  Jiidische  Rcligionsphiloso- 
phie ,  Vienna,  1809;  Bernfeld,  Da" at  Elohim ,  pp.  465,  476;  P. 

J.  Muller,  Die  Godslcer  der  Joeden,  Groningen,  1898. 

K.  E.  G.  H. 
CRESCAS,  MORDECAI  EN,  OF 

ORANGE  :  Prominent  member  of  the  community 
of  Carcassonne,  France ;  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  As  leader  (syndic)  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Avliole  district,  he  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  special  jurisdiction  for  the  Jewrs  of  Carcassonne, 
and  secured  a  decree  from  Philip  the  Fair,  assuring 
them  of  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  synagogues, 
cemeteries,  and  other  communal  propert}7-  in  the 
II  tli©  Trorcls  □1TK  (czolb,  lit.  “Jijssop”)  and 

(abrengah)  designate  “orange,”  as  several 
historians  think,  he  may  have  been  called  also  Mor¬ 
decai  ben  Isaac  Ezobi  and  Mordecai  En  Crescas 
IV.— 28 


d’Avrengali.  In  this  case  he  would  be  the  Tal¬ 
mudist  of  Carcassonne  who  Avas  in  correspondence 
with  Solomon  ben  Adret  of  Barcelona  (Responsa, 
iii.,  Nos.  214,  302),  and  the  poet  avIio,  on  his  way 
to  Beziers,  exchanged  some  poems  with  Abraham 
Bedersi.  It  seems  that  toward  1304  he  lived  in 
Carpentras,  and  filled  there  the  position  of  rabbi. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G .  p.  47S;  I.  Loeb,  in  Rev.  EL 
Juives ,  i.  72;  Saige,  Les  Juifs  du  Languedoc ,  pp.  115  et 
seq Paris,  1881 ;  Neubauer-Renan,  Les  Rabbins  Franqais, 
p.  712 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  19. 
g.  I.  Lev. 

CRESCAS,  VIDAL,  DE  CASLAR 

called  also  Crescas  Caslari,  corrupted  into  Kislad, 
Gislad,  and  Decadolas  ;  Hebrew  name,  Israel  b. 
Joseph  ha-Levi)  :  Physician  and  liturgical  poet 
of  Avignon;  member  of  the  Yizhari  family  of  that 
place.  In  1327  Crescas  translated  into  Hebrew^  the 
“  Regimen  Sanitatis  ”  of  his  contemporary,  the  Span¬ 
ish  physician  Arnold  de  Villanueva,  under  the  title 
“  Ma’amar  be-Hanhagat  ha-Beri’ut,  ”  the  manuscripts 
of  which  are  preserved  in  various  libraries.  Crescas 
Avrote  a  poem  for  Purim,  “  Mi  Kamoka  ”  (Who  Is 
Like  unto  Thee?),  in  about  tAvo  hundred  and  forty 
stanzas,  relating  the  story  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  A 
few  stanzas  have  been  published  by  Zunz,  in  “  AJlg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1839,  p.  681. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uebers.  p.  779 ;  Gross, 
Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  7,  257,  619;  Zunz ,  Liter atur gesch.  p. 
504;  idem,  Z.G.  p.466;  Landshuth,  k Ammude  ha-'Abodah , 
p.  153. 

G.  M.  K. 

CRESCAS,  (DON)  VIDAL,  OF  PERPI¬ 
GNAN  :  French  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  Avas  probably  a 
native  of  Spain,  going  to  Perpignan  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Maimonides  controversy.  His 
position  in  this  religio-philosophical  discussion  was, 
like  that  of  many  other  rabbis,  neutral,  notAvith- 
standing  the  efforts  of  his  brother  Don  Bonafos  Vidal 
of  Barcelona,  and  of  Solomon  ben  Adret,  to  induce 
him  to  take  part  against  the  philosophical  faction. 
It  is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  them,  that  his  attitude  toAvard  the 
moA^ement  Avas  sympathetic,  although  he  himself 
Avas  strictly  orthodox.  He  held  that  A\diile  the 
young  should  be  taught  to  study  the  Talmud,  they 
should  also  have  full  liberty  in  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  science.  Hence  he  emphatically  sided 
with  his  friend  Samuel  Sulami,  avIio  had  given 
shelter  to  the  ostracized  philosopher  Levi  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  of  Villefranche,  though  thereby  incurring  the 
reproach  of  the  orthodox.  Although  Crescas  did 
not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
philosopher,  yet  his  letters  shoAv  hoAv  deeply  he 
sympathized  AAdth  him  (Gross,  “ Gallia  Judaica,”  p. 
464). 

L.  G.  A.  Pe. 

CRESCENZ,  JULIUS  BERNHARD:  Anti- 
JeAvisli  writer  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
se\renteenth  century.  He  Avrote  “De  Judieorum 

Privileg-iis.”  Darmstadt,  1604 — 12;  “  <3-eist;liolies  Be- 

denken,  ob  die  Juden  und  Ihr  Wucher  in  dem  Ro- 
misclien  Reich  zu  Dulden,”  ib.  1612. 

Bibliography  :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  192.  G. 
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CRESCENZI,  ALEXANDER:  Jewish  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity7 ;  lived  at  Pome  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1666  he  translated  from  the 
Spanish  into  Italian  Antony  Colmenarde  Ludesina’s 
treatise  on  chocolate,  printed  with  notes  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Yitrioli,  Pome,  1667.  Mandosius  speaks  of  Cres¬ 
cenzi  as  a  mathematician  who  became  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  report,  which  he  edited  with  mathe¬ 
matical  notes,  on  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1660. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii., No.  309b;  Vogelstein 
and  Rieger,  Die  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  387;  Monatsschrift, 
xliii.  4737 

D.  M.  Sel. 

CRESPIN,  ELIAS  :  Rumanian  rabbi,  teacher, 
and  journalist;  born  about  1850  at  Eskee  Sara, 
eastern  Pumelia;  he  fled  to  Rumania  after  the 
Turco-Pussian  war  of  1878.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
East  to  found  a  Judseo-Spanisli  journal  in  Latin 
characters,  “ElLuzero  de  la  Paeiencia,”  which  had 
an  existence  of  two  years  (1886-87)  and  which  he 
edited  at  Turn-Severin  (Franco,  “  Histoire  des  Israel¬ 
ites  de  Turquie  ”). 

s.  M.  Fr. 

CRESPIN,  SAMUEL :  Turkish  rabbinical 
author;  lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  son  of  Joshua  Abraham  Crespin, 
grand  rabbi  of  Smyrna.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Mesliek  B'eti  ”  (Steward  of  My  House;  Gen.  xv.  2), 
novelise  to  the  Talmud,  2  vols.,  Salonica,  1833. 
Bibliography  :  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  s.v. 
l.  g.  M.  Fr. 

CRESQUES  LO  JUHEU :  Chartographer  who 
flourished  at  Majorca  and  Barcelona  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Prince  Juan  of  Aragon 
sent  to  Charles  VI.  of  France  in  1381,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  years,  a  “  mappa  mundi  ” 
made  by  Cresques  lo  Juheu  (see  plate  under  Ciiar- 
TOGRAPnv) ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  the 
well-known  Catalan  map  now  in  the  Louvre, 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  map- 
making,  as  the  recent  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo 
were  added  to  the-  usual  information  contained  in 
the  “  portulani  ”  or  sea-charts  of  the  Mediterranean 
mariners.  (See  Ciiartography.)  In  1390  Cresques 
obtained  no  less  a  sum  than  60  livres  and  8  sous  for 
a  map  made  by  him  for  Don  Juan.  King  of  Aragon. 
In  the  Spanish  persecutions  of  1391  Cresques  was 
forcibly7  converted,  and  yvas  known  as  Jaffuda 
Cresques;  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  Majorca 
for  a  considerable  time  and  to  have  become  knoyvn 
to  the  people  there  as  “lo  Juen  buseoler”  (the  map 
Jew),  or  “el  Judio  de  la  brujelas”  (the  compass 
Jew).  In  1419  Henry  the  Navigator,  the  second  son 
of  King  John  I.  of  Portugal,  established  a  naval  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Sagres  and  summoned  to  him  Mestre 
Jaime  of  Majorca,  yvho  yvas  probably  identical  with 
Cresques. 

Bibliography:  Quadratic),  in  Boldin  de  la  Real  Academia 
dc  la  Historia ,  xix.  299,  309 ;  Hamy,  in  Bulletin  de  Geo (jra- 
p/u'e,  1891,  pp.  218-222;  M.  Kayserling,  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  pp.  5-8 ;  Jacobs,  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery,  pp. 
60-62. 

G.  J. 

CRESSON,  WARDER :  Religious  enthusiast, 
and  cony^ertto  Judaism.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  13,  1798;  died  in  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Nov.  6, 


1860.  He  yvas  directly  descended  from  Pierre  Crcs- 
son,  one  of  the  settlers  of  “Haarlem,”  N.  Y.,  whose 
grandson,  Solomon,  migrated  to  Philadelphia  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Warder 
Cresson’s  father,  the  grandson  of  the  last  named, 
was  John  Elliott  Cresson  (1773-1814),  yvho  married 
in  1795  Mary  Warder. 

Warder  Cresson,  as  a  young  man,  yvas  much  given 
to  speculation  upon  religious  and  sociological  ques¬ 
tions.  Though  all  in  his  family  yverc  Quakers,  and 
he  yvas  reared  in  that  faith,  in  1830  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Babylon  the  Great  Is  Falling! 
The  Morning  Star,  or  Light  from  on  High,”  in 
yvhich  he  deplores  the  extraymgance  and  evil  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  times,  and  exhorts  all  Quakers  to  lead 
a  better  and  less  yvayyvard  life.  He  noyv  went 
through  a  period  of  strong  religious 
Connection  mania,  joining  successively  yrarious 
with  sects  as  each  appeared  to  him  to  rep- 

Leeser.  resent  the  true  religion.  About  1840 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Isaac 
Leeser,  yvho  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  he  became 
deeply  attached  to  Judaism,  discarding  all  his  other 
forms  of  belief.  On  May  17, 1844,  he  yvas  commis¬ 
sioned  consul  at  Jerusalem  (the  first  to  be  so  com¬ 
missioned),  though  no  despatches  from  him  are  noyv 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  State.  He  speaks  of 
his  departure  for  Jerusalem  as  folkws: 

“  In  the  spring  of  1811 1  left  everything  near  and  dear  to  me 
on  earth.  I  left  the  wife  of  my  youth  and  six  lovely  children 
(dearer  to  me  than  my  natural  life) ,  and  an  excellent  farm  with 
everything  comfortable  around  me.  I  left  all  these  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth  alone.” 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  had  been  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  agriculture  at  Gyvynedd,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia,  and  had  accumulated  a  competence. 

He  yvas  much  affected  by  the  surroundings  of  the 
Holy  City,  became  more  and  more  inclined  toyvard 
Judaism,  and  assumed  the  name  Mi- 
Residence  chaelC.Boaz Israel.  During  these  years 
in  (1844-48)  he  yvas  a  frequent  contribu- 
Jerusalem.  tor  to  Isaac  Lecser’s  magazine,  “The 
Occident,”  devoting  much  space  to  a 
criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jeyvs.  While  in  Jerusalem 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Sephardic  community, 
and  yvas  on  terms  of  intimacy  yvith  Hakam  J eliiel 
Cohen  and  the  present  chief  rabbi,  Elyashar.  In 
1848  he  determined  to  become  a  Jeyv,  and  in  March 
of  that  year,  after  much  opposition  from  the  bet  din 
and  the  chief  rabbi,  Abraham  Hai  Gagin,  he  yvas 
circumcised  and  received  into  Judaism.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  1848,  to  arrange  his 
affairs  in  order  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  Hoty  City. 

When  his  yvife  and  family  learned  of  his  determi¬ 
nation  they  interposed  every  possible  obstacle  to  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  He  became  estranged  from 
all  except  one  son,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  tra¬ 
cing  the  property  yvhich  he  had  left 

Trial  for  in  their  care.  They  regarded  his  ac- 

Lunacy.  tions  as  indicative  of  a  loss  of  mind, 
and  in  May,  1849,  his  yvife  (Elizabeth 
Townsend)  and  his  son  Jacob  applied  to  the  court 
and  obtained  a  commission  in  lunacy.  He  appealed 
from  this  decision,  and  the  trial  of  this  cause, 
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which  extended  over  six  days  in  May,  1851,  was  one 
of  the  famous  cases  of  the  time.  Eminent  counsel 
were  retained  on  both  sides  and  nearly  one  hundred 
witnesses  wrere  called.  The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed,  and  Cresson  was  discharged. 
The  argument  of  Horatio  Hubbell,  Jr.,  one  of  his 
counsel,  was  published  in  “The  Occident”  (xxi.)  in 
1SG3,  with  interesting  comments  from  the  pen  of 
Isaac  Leeser. 

During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Mickve  Israel  syna¬ 
gogue,  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  communal  life,  and 
rigorously  observing  the  ceremonial  lawrs.  During 
that  time  he  contributed  to  “The  Occident,”  and  in 
1851  published  his  strangely  jumbled  volume,  “The 
Key  of  David:  David  the  True  Messiah,  or  the 
Anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,”  etc.  Its  value  lies 
mainly  in  its  autobiographical  character. 

Soon  after  the  trial  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
actively  supported  the  efforts  then  being  made  for 
the  agricultural  regeneration  of  Palestine.  In  the 
fall  of  1852,  when  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
Agri-  fiore  and  Judah  Touro  were  working 
cultural  along  the  same  lines,  he  announced  his 
Colony  in  intention  of  establishing  an  agricul- 
Palestine.  tural  colony  in  the  valley  of  Repliai'm. 

In  March,  1853,  the  columns  of  “  The 
Occident”  (x.)  contained  his  circular,  sent  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  inviting  attention  to,  and  assistance  for,  his 
projects.  Though  interspersed  with  much  theology 
and  with  many  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the  cir¬ 
cular  is  one  that  only  a  practical  farmer  and  a 
thinker  upon  educational  subjects  could  have  pro¬ 
duced.  The  prevailing  distress  was  to  be  relieved 
by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  and 
the  oppressed  of  Israel  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
to  be  enabled  to  return  to  Zion.  Ample  provision  i 
was  also  projected  for  the  education  of  the  colony. 
But,  the  means  not  being  forthcoming,  his  plans 
were  doomed  to  failure.  Yet  he  never  seems  to 
have  given  up  hope,  and  during  the  years  1853-56 
the  columns  of  “  The  Occident  ”  contained  many 
communications  from  him  on  this  subject. 

lie  married  a  Sephardic  woman  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Jerusalem.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  pious 
Oriental  Jew,  dressed  as  a  native  Sephardi,  ancl  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  leader  of  the  community.  At 
his  death  he  was  buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  such  honors  as  are  paid  only  to  a  prominent 
rabbi. 

Besides  the  two  works  mentioned  above,  Cresson 
wrote:  “The  Two  Witnesses,  Moses  and  Elijah,” 
London,  1844;  “The  Good  Olive-Tree,  Israel,”  ib. 
1844;  “Jerusalem,  the  Center  and  Joy  of  the  Whole 
Earth,”  Philadelphia,  1844. 
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A-  H.  F. 

CRETE  or  CANDIA :  Island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  about  55  miles  south  of  the  Morea.  Jews 
had  settled  there  long  before  the  Christian  era  (I 
Macc.  xv.  23  mentions  Jews  in  Gortynia,  Crete). 
Philo  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  Crete  (“Legatio  ad 
Caium,”  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  587).  About  4b.c.  the  false 


Alexander,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  visited  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Crete,  which,  believing  him  to  be  a 
scion  of  the  Hasmoneans,  provided  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xvii.  12,  §  1). 
Cretan  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem  are  mentioned 
in  Acts  ii.  11.  Crete  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  67  c.E. ;  and  the  Jewish  communities  there 
shared  the  fate  of  others  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  they  were  treated  as  Roman  citizens  under 
the  pagan  emperors,  but  became  the  objects  of  per¬ 
secution  as  soon  as  Christianity  had  become  estab¬ 
lished.  Thus,  under  Theodosius  II.  (408),  the  Cre¬ 
tan  Jews  were  expelled.  The  period  of  their 
banishment,  however,  must  have  been  of  very  short 
duration;  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  440  a  pseudo- 
Messiah  arose  among  them,  and  that  the  faith  of  the 
Cretan  Jews  in  him  was  so  great  that  they  neglected 
their  business,  abandoned  their  property,  and  waited 
for  the  clay  on  which  the  new  Moses  would  lead 
them  dry-shod  through  the  sea  into  the  Promised 
Land  (Socrates,  “  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ”  vii.  36). 

In  823  Crete  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time.  The  island  was  reconquered  in 
Under  960  by  the  Byzantines,  who  held  it 
Saracens,  until  1204,  when  it  was  sold  by  the 
By-  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  whose  lot  it 
zantines,  had  fallen,  to  the  Venetian  republic. 

and  An  insight  into  the  history  of  the  Je  w- 
Venetians.  ish  communities  of  Crete  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  can  be  gotten  partly  from  an  interesting 
series  of  communal  regulations  issued  in  1328,  and 
partly  from  documents  in  the  archives  of  Venice, 
published  by  Hyppolyte  Noiret  in  the  “Bibliotheque 
des  Ecoles  Francaises  d’Athenes  et  de  Rome.”  The 
regulations  give  the  loth  of  Elul,  1228,  as  the  date 
of  their  proclamation  in  the  synagogue,  but  Giide- 
mann  has  shown  that  the  date  must  be  the  16th  of 
Elul,  1328.  They  were  reenacted  at  a  later  date  by 
a  certain  Rabbi  Zedakah.  They  speak  of  four  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  island,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
three  leaders  (D'O'IED).  One  of  the  synagogues  was 
named  “Elijah  the  Prophet.”  These  regulations 
are  signed  by  Baruch  ben  Isaac,  Menahem  ben  Joel, 
Eleazaii  ben  Matthias,  Isaac  ben  Joseph,  Sliema- 
riali  ben  Solomon  ben  Isaac  lia-Kohen,  Samson 
Agora,  Elijah  lia-Parnas  ben  Reubeu,  Parnas  Capsali 
ben  Solomon  ben  Joseph,  Joshua  ben  Obadiah  ha- 
Levi  (Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  vii.  131),  Judali  Ana¬ 
toli,  Benjamin  ben  Joseph  Bonifacio,  Sliemariah 
the  Cretan,  Islimael  the  Physician,  Menahem  ben 
Jacob  lia-Parnas,  and  Samuel  ben  Gamliel  ben  Sliem- 
Tob.  They  demand  attendance  at  the  synagogue 
services  and  meetings,  uprightness  in  dealing  with 
non- Jews,  extreme  caution  in  the  use  of  the  ban,  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  whole  community  at  funerals,  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  betrothed  before  marriage, 
cessation  of  all  work  at  midday  preceding  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  the  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  courts  of  law,  and  cleanliness  of  the  ritual 
bath,  finally*  forbidding  the  ejectment  of  tenants  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  Religious  conditions  in  the 
island  must  have  reached  a  stage  of  serious  deterio¬ 
ration,  for  in  the  section  relating  to  public  prayers 
complaint  is  made  that  very  often  not  even  a  “  min- 
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yan”  (ten  worshipers)  were  present.  The  people 
were  accustomed,  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  to 
promenade  in  the  parks,  to  go  rowing',  or  to  attend 
the  courts  of  law. 

The  Venetian  documents  cover  the  period  between 
13S0  and  1485,  when  Jewish  letters  flourished  in  the 
island.  Though  numbering  only  1, 160 
Under  in  a  total  population  of  200,000,  the 
Venetian  Jews  must  have  been  of  some  conse- 
Rule.  quence.  In  1412  complaint  is  made 
that  they  own  all  the  shops  in  Retimo 
and  the  neighborhood.  Their  importance  is  further 
indicated  by  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
Up  to  1387,  they  had  been  taxed  in  the  sum  of  1,000 
hyperperes.  At  that  date  the  tax  was  raised  to 
2, *500 ;  increased  in  1395  to  3,000.  In  1403  they  were 
compelled  to  bear  one-half  the  expense  incurred  in 
repairing  the  walls  of  Candia;  in  1439  they  were 
constrained  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  4,000  ducats  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  though  the  rest  of  the  island  had  to  make  but 
one  pay  men  t  of  the  same  amount.  Equally  oppress¬ 
ive  taxes  were  laid  upon  them  in  1431,  1432,  1465, 
and  1485.  In  addition,  they  had  to  lend  the  gov¬ 
ernment  whatever  sums  were  called  for  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  in  1410,  for  instance,  2,000  ecus  for  the  sending 
of  troops  to  Negropont;  20,000  ecus  in  1431;  5,000 
ecus  in  1447;  3,000  ecus  in  1452;  1,000  ecus  in  1464. 
Occasionally  the  Jews  protested  against  such  exac¬ 
tions.  In  1389  Shabbethai  Retu,  Melchior  Cassan, 
and  Justof  Missin,  of  Candia,  appealed  to  the  Senate 
in  the  name  of  the  Cretan  Jews,  and 
Heavy  the  sum  was  diminished  to  2,000  hy- 
Taxation.  perperes  in  consideration  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  services  rendered  by  them  to  the 
Venetian  republic.  In  1415  a  protest  was  again 
lodged  with  the  Senate. 

At  times  “  privileges  ”  had  to  be  bought.  In  1386 
the  Jews  of  Retimo  were  allowed  to  reopen  a  syna¬ 
gogue  closed  by  Pietro  Grimani,  upon  payment  of 
800  hyperperes  toward  the  expenses  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  port.  In  1392  they  were  required  to  supply 
twelve  men  to  guard  the  ramparts  near  the  ghetto ; 
but  in  1395  this  order  was  rescinded  for  a  money 
consideration.  In  1402  the  Jews  of 
In  the  Negropont  were  forbidden  to  acquire 

Fourteenth  ground  except  in  their  own  part  of 
and  the  city,  all  the  gates  in  which,  except 
Fifteenth  three,  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  In 
Centuries.  1412  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Venetian  Senate  that  Solomon,  son  of 
Lazzar  da  Mei’r,  had  secured  permission  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  to  open  shops  in  any  part  of 
Retimo.  The  concession  was  immediately  revoked. 
In  1433  the  Senate  prohibited  the  Jews  of  Crete  from 
engaging  in  the  brokerage  business.  By  1398  the 
Jews  of  Ivhania  were  not  allowed  more  than  12  per 
cent  interest  upon  loans ;  in  1449  they  were  further 
prohibited  from  lending  money  on  mortgages.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1421  one 
Cherson,  son  of  Solomon  of  Retimo,  owed  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  to  three  Christian  noblemen. 

In  1389  the  Jews  complained  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  increased  tax,  because  their  numbers  had 
been  decreased  by  epidemics  and  emigration.  But 
by  1395  their  numbers  had  been  considerably  aug¬ 


mented,  perhaps  by  exiles  from  Spain  (1391)  or  from 
Venice  (1394).  Some,  as  the  Delmedigos,  had  come 
from  Germany.  In  1453  a  conspiracy  against  Vene¬ 
tian  rule  in  Crete  was  hatched  by  Sifios  Blastos,  and 
another  in  1462  by  Jean  Gavala.  In  both  cases  the 
conspirators  were  denounced  by  a  priest  and  by  a 
Jew  named  David,  son  of  Elijah  Maurogonato.  In 
recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  David  the 
Senate  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Jews.  Jews 
were  often  known  as  exporters,  and  were  concerned 
in  the  exportation  of  sugar  to  Austria  (Berliner, 
“  Aus  dem  Inneren  Leben,”  p.  78). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
communities  of  Crete  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  arrival  of  Spanish  exiles.  On  that  occasion  the 
Cretan  Jews  showed  their  racial  solidarity  by  selling 
the  golden  ornaments  in  their  synagogue  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  free  many  exiles  from  the  hands  of 
the  captains  of  vessels  who  had  claimed  their  pas¬ 
sengers  as  their  slaves.  Unfortunately,  the  Cretan 
Jews  were  the  victims  of  their  generosity ;  for  some 
exiles  from  Rhodes,  in  1523,  carried  to  Candia  the 
plague,  which  made  great  ravages  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  In  1669  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
and  its  history  from  that  time  parallels  that  of  other 
communities  within  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  1869,  on  the  advice  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the 
island,  Moses  Ashkenazi,  all  Jews  who  were  Greek 
subjects  formally  adopted  Ottoman 

Recent  nationality.  A  statute  of  organiza- 

History,  tion  issued  at  this  time  by  the  grand 
vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  decreed  that  the 
island  should  consist  of  a  general  assembly  elected 
by  the  whole  population.  In  1873  the  Jews  of 
Khania  were  accused  of  a  ritual  murder ;  but,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  French  consul-general,  the  miss¬ 
ing  child  was  found  in  a  neighboring  village ;  and 
the  Greek  authors  of  the  plot  were  imprisoned. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of 
1897  there  were  225  Jewish  families  in  Crete,  or  1,150 
persons  in  a  total  population  of  250,000,  distributed 
among  the  three  cities:  Khania  (200  families),  Can¬ 
dia  (20  families),  and  Retimo  (5  families).  They  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  in  various  manual  occu¬ 
pations. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Can¬ 
dia  was  a  center  of  Jewish  learning.  The  families 
Delmedigo,  Casani,  and  Capsali  produced  a  series 
of  distinguished  rabbis  and  philosophers.  J udali, 
the  chief  of  the  Delmedigo  f amity,  settled  at  Candia 
about  1400  (see  Delmedigo  family).  The  following 
members  of  these  families  were  rabbis  at  Candia: 
Judah  Delmedigo,  disciple  of  Judah  Minz  (1510),  Elie- 
zer  Delmedigo  (c.  1560),  Elijah  Delmedigo  ( c .  1590), 
Samuel  Menahem  Delmedigo  (about  1510),  Elijah 
Capsali  (1490-1555),  Elkanah  Capsali,  and  Samuel 
Casani,  Elijah  Capsali  accepting  later  a  rabbinate  at 
Constantinople.  Samuel  Algazi  was  rabbi  at  Can¬ 
dia  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  pres¬ 
ent  (1902)  the  head  of  the  consistory  is  Abraham 
Elbogen. 

Two  religious  customs  were  peculiar  to  Crete. 
The  Haftarot  for  the  afternoon  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  were  recited  in  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  verses  (Elijah  Capsali,  in  “Likkutim 
Shonim,”  ed.  Lattes,  p.  22).  The  18th  of  Tam- 
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muz  was  held  as  a  feast,  known  as  the  “Purim  of 
Candia,”  on  which  day  the  women  abstained  from 
work  (Lampronti,  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  fol.  81). 

Bibliography  :  Geiger,  Melo  Hofnayim,  pp.  22  et  seq.;  Jo¬ 
seph  Solomon  del  Medigo,  Elim,  Introduction ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cenni  di  Storia  Letteraria ,  in  Mose ,  Antologia  Israc- 
litica,  1879,  ii.;  Israel  Levi,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxvi.  198  et 
sea.:  Bulletin  de  V Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  1896,  p.  59. 
E.  c.  I.  Bit. 

CRIME :  An  act  forbidden  by  human  law  and 
punished  by  human  authority,  in  contrast  to  sinful 
acts  which  are  thought  to  be  evil  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

In  the  Mosaic  legislation  the  principal  crimes 
against  person  and  property — murder,  mutilation, 
and  theft— are  punished  at  the  instance  of  the  party 
injured,  or  of  his  kinsmen.  The  murderer  is  pur¬ 
sued  and  brought  to  justice,  or  is  killed  outright 
(Num.  xxxv.  21)  by  the  Avenger  of  Blood;  muti¬ 
lation  and  other  injuries  to  the  person  are  paid  for 
in  money  (see  Assault  and  Battery)  ;  the  thief  is 
condemned  to  make  double  restitution,  and  is  en¬ 
slaved  if  unable  to  pay. 

But  there  were  many  offenses  not  so  much  directed 
against  any  one  person  as  against  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel.  They  included  all  those  grosser  violations 
of  God’s  declared  will  which  were  thought  to  bring 
down  His  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  the  nation : 
such  acts  as  idolatry.  Sabbath-breaking,  blasphemy 
of  the  sacred  name,  incest,  adultery  (for  which  the 
husband  had  no  such  civil  redress  as  is  afforded 
by  common  law).  The  witnesses  to  the  evil  deed 
were  called  upon  by  the  Lawgiver,  not  only  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  offender,  but  to  help  in  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  (Deut.  xiii.  7-11,  xvii.  2-7).  The  duty  of 
witnesses  to  prosecute  is  still  the  law  of  England,  and 
those  who  happen  to  witness  a  criminal  act  are  often 
put  thereby  to  great  expense.  Besides  death  and 
banishment  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  the  Biblical  law 
has  also  the  punishment  of  stripes,  which  are  never 
to  exceed  forty  in  number  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  The  in¬ 
fliction  of  stripes  is  awarded  by  a  judge,  not  by  the 
congregation. 

The  crimes  w"hicli  were  expiated  by  a  fine,  or 
compensation  in  money,  embraced  not  only,  as  said 
above,  larceny,  robbery,  and  mayhem,  but  also  even 
the  ravishing  of  a  maiden  “  which  is  not  betrothed  ” 
(Deut.  xxii.  28,  29).  The  sum  which  is  awarded 
against  the  owner  of  an  ox  which  kills  a  free 
man  or  woman,  or  a  bondman  or  bondwoman,  pro¬ 
vided  the  owner  had  been  properly  forewarned  of 
its  vicious  disposition  (Ex.  xxi.  29-32),  is  expiation 
for  this  kind  of  manslaughter.  For  the 
Crimes  commission  of  a  forbidden  act  through 
Expiated  ignorance,  a  sin-offering  is  prescribed 
by  Fines.  (Lev.  iv.  1-3) ;  for  certain  dishonest 
actions  a  sin-offering,  together  with 
restoration  of  the  thing  wrongfully  withheld,  plus 
one-fifth  its  value,  is  imposed.  But  these  penalties 
are  self-inflicted.  The  repentant  sinner  brings  them 
upon  himself  by  confession,  and  with  a  view  to  di¬ 
vine  forgiveness  (Lev.  v.);  wiiile  punishment  in  the 
ordinary  sense  is  only  adjudged  upon  the  testimony 
of  witnesses. 

In  the  Mosaic  legislation  there  are  two  practical 
motives  assigned  for  the  infliction  of  death  for  of¬ 
fenses  against  God  or  against  the  state:  one,  to  deter 
others  from  offending  in  like  manner ;  the  other,  to 


root  out  the  evil  elements  in  the  nation  and  to  keep 
the  poison  from  spreading.  Sometimes  both  motives 
are  named  together.  Thus  the  man  who  rebels 
against  the  judgment  of  the  high  priest  or  supreme 
judge  must  die:  “and  thou  shalt  put 

Motives  away  the  evil  from  Israel.  And  all 

for  Pun-  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do 

ishment.  no  more  presumptuously  ”  (Deut.  xvii. 

12,  13) ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  idola¬ 
ter  condemned  to  death,  we  read :  “  So  thou  shalt 
put  awTay  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee  ”  ( ib .  7). 
This  latter  motive  is  brought  out  strongly  in  dealing 
with  idolaters,  wflio  are  regarded  as  “a  root  that 
beareth  gall  and  wormwood  ”  (ib.  xxix.  17).  The 
punishment  by  stripes,  if  not  meant  to  correct  and 
reform  the  offender,  wTas  at  least  so  regulated  and 
limited  as  not  to  degrade  him. 

But  there  was  a  view  of  crime  older  than  the 
Pentateuch,  and  firmly  embedded  in  the  hearts  of 
people  and  rulers.  Vengeance  should  not  fall  on 
the  evil-doer  only,  but  on  his  children  also — on  his 
father,  if  alive,  and  on  all.  his  father’s  issue:  only 
thus  can  God’s  wrath  be  appeased.  The  Pentateuch 
protests  against  this  savage  conception:  “Fathers 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  sons,  and  sons  shall 
not  be  put  to  death  for  fathers ;  every  one  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  ”  (Deut.  xxiv.  16,  Hebr.). 
As  an  illustration  of  actual  practise  based  upon  this 
conception,  there  is  the  act  of  Joshua,  vTho — wflien 
Achan  had  put  awray  gold  and  silver  and  fine  rai¬ 
ment  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  wrhich  had  been 
doomed  to  destruction— not  only  has  Achan  put  to 
death,  but  also  his  sons  and  his  daughters.  In  like 
manner  David,  on  the  complaint,  of  the  Gibeonites 
against  the  dead  king  Saul,  avenges  them  by  hang¬ 
ing  five  of  Saul’s  grandsons  (II  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  But 
when,  seven  generations  after  David,  Joash,  King 
of  Judah,  w"as  murdered,  Amaziah,  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  caused  only  the  murderers  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  did  not  punish  their  sons,  “  according  to  that 
which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law"  of  Moses  ” 
(II  Kings  xiv.  6).  The  declaiming  of  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  29)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  2)  against  the 
proverbial  saying,  “the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on 
edge,”  shows  that  a  desire  to  punish  the  children  for 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  w"as  still  alive  among  the 
people. 

While  English  law  has  never  inflicted  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman  on  the  traitor’s  or  felon’s 
children,  yet  as  late  as  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  the 
forfeiture  of  the  convict’s  property  wras  enforced 
with  such  rigor  that  his  helpless  children  often  faced 
a  slower  death  by  starvation.  Like  cruelty  pre¬ 
vailed  in  France  and  Spain.  And  it  was  equally 
severe  in  the  old  seats  of  Israel,  except  where  and 
wflien  the  Torah  prevailed  (compare  Confiscation 
and  Forfeiture). 

The  Bible  places  the  view"  that  certain  wrongful 
acts,  such  as  murder,  shall  be  punished  by  society, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  days  immediately  follow"  - 
ing  the  Flood,  wflien  the  sons  of  Noah  wrere  told : 
“  Whoever  sheddeth  the  blood  of  man,  by  man  his 
blood  shall  be  shed  ”  (Gen.  ix.  16) ;  and  Cain  ex¬ 
presses  the  fear  that,  for  the  murder  wkicli  he  has 
committed,  “every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
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me  ”  (Gen.  iv.  14) ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  duty 
of  society,  and  even  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  Abel. 

In  the  Mishnali  we  find  that  some  “  institutions  ” 
of  the  sages  are  enforced  by  penalties ;  but,  gener¬ 
ally  only  those  acts  that  are  sinful, 
Talmudic  because  forbidden  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Con-  meet  severe  punishment.  Some  acts, 
ception.  plainly  forbidden  by  the  Law,  are  left 
to  41  death  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  ” 
such  as  the  intrusion  of  non-Levites  in  the  place 
assigned  to  the  Levites  in  the  service  of  the  Temple 
(compare  Sauli.  ix.  6  with  Hum.  i.  51,  xviii.  7,  as 
reconciled  in  Sauli.  Sla).  Even  civil  redress  for 
wrongful  acts  is  sometimes  withheld,  where  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  is  not  clear,  and  vengeance  is 
left,  to  the  powers  above  (B.  M.  iv.  2). 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Mishnali  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  modern  in  its  bearings.  The 
avenger  of  blood  has  dropped  out;  the  idea  of  ma¬ 
king  fathers  and  sons  suffer  for  each  others’  guilt 
lies  now  so  far  in  the  dim  past,  that  the  sages  give 
to  the  text  in  Deuteronomy  (xxiv.  16) — which  for¬ 
bids  such  savagery,  the  law  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  being  sufficiently  covered  by  the  concluding 
words,  “every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own 
sin  ”  — this  entirely  new  meaning:  “fathers  shall  not 
be  condemned  on  the  testimony  of  their  sons  ”  (Sanh. 
28a).  The  “  congregation  ”  which  is  to  judge  of 
matters  of  life  and  death  becomes  a  court  of  twenty- 
three  learned  judges.  An  execution  by  stoning  or 
burning  is  regulated  so  as  to  inflict  the  least  possible 
pain  (see  Capital  Punishment).  All  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  are  given  to  the  accused  in  order  to  temper 
the  severity  of  the  Pentateuchal  law  (see  Accusa¬ 
tory  and  Inquisitorial  Procedure;  Acquittal 
in  Talmudic  Law). 

Offenses  are  classified  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  punishment:  those  punished  by  stoning,  by 
burning,  b}r  beheading,  and  by  stran- 
Classifica-  gling  coming  first ;  next  in  gravity  are 
tion  those  punishable  by  stripes,  the  most 
of  Crimes,  serious  being  those  for  which  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  prescribes  excision  (“he  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people  ” ;  see  Karet)  ;  then  come 
those  wrongful  acts  which  the  written  law  redresses 
by  fine,  forfeiture,  or  sacrifice,  it  being  understood 
that  whenever  the  Scripture  imposes  a  duty  or  a 
penalty,  stripes  are  excluded.  There  can  be  no 
stripes  for  theft,  for  double,  fourfold,  or  fivefold 
compensation  is  expressly  named  as  the  penalty  for 
the  act.  Nor  can  a  battery  be  avenged  by  stripes, 
for  the  Law  says  “eye  for  eye,”  that  is,  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  the  limb  or  organ ;  “  bruise  for 
bruise  ”  that  is,  compensation  for  the  pain ;  and  so 
for  other  violence  done  (Ket.  82b),  though  the  of¬ 
fense  entailed  both  pain  and  loss  of  money.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  proper  classification  of  an  in¬ 
voluntary  killing,  with  its  penalty  of  banishment; 
but  it  comes,  like  murder,  before  a  court  of  twenty  - 
three  judges. 

The  sages  believed  that  death  under  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  provided  the  condemned  man  confessed 
his  guilt,  was  full  atonement,  and  that  he  would 
have  his  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh.  vi.  2); 
that  the  infliction  of  stripes  was  equivalent  to 


the  excision  with  which  the  law  threatens  the  of¬ 
fender  (Mak.  iii.  15),  though  the  latter  view  is  dis¬ 
puted  on  technical  grounds  (ib.  23b ;  Meg.  7b).  But 
where  the  only  redress  is  a  money  compensation  to 
the  injured  party,  the  sages  taught  that  payment 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
God,  unless  the  guilty  party  had  first  sought  to 
appease  his  injured  neighbor  (see  Assault  and 
Battery). 

A  suggestion  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (Sanh.  37b;  Ket.  30a  et  seq.)  that,  though  Israel 
has  lost  its  freedom,  and  its  j  udges  can  no  longer 
wield  the  sword  of  justice,  “the  four  capital  pun¬ 
ishments  have  not  ceased.  He  who 
Substitutes  deserves  stoning  will  fall  from  the 
for  roof,  or  a  wild  beast  will  trample  him 
1  ‘  The  Four  down ;  he  who  deserves  burning  will 
Deaths.”  fall  into  a  burning  house,  or  be  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  serpent.  .  .  .  He  who 
deserves  the  headsman’s  sword  will  be  delivered  to 
the  [heathen]  government,  or  will  fall  among  rob¬ 
bers.  ”  Death  by  the  sword  was  the  punishment  for 
murder,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  Rabbis  were  not 
unwilling  to  see  Jewish  murderers  put  to  death 
under  the  laws  of  Rome  or  of  Persia.  The  list  of 
offenses  punished  by  death  is  given  in  the  Mishnah 
(Sanh.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.)  under  the  headings  of  “the 
stoned,”  “the  burnt,”  “the  beheaded,”  “the  stran¬ 
gled.”  There  are  18  offenses  involving  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  stoning;  5,  of  burning;  2,  of  beheading;  6, 
of  strangulation  (compare  Capital  Punishment). 
Besides  the  regular  forms  of  punishment  for  crime, 
Jewish  law  recognizes  certain  irregu- 
Irregular  lar  methods.  “  If  the  thief  be  found 
Justice.  breaking  in  and  be  smitten  that  he 
die,  there  shall  be  no  bloodguiltiness 
for  him”  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  R.  V.) 

On  the  analogy  of  this  Biblical  case  the  Rabbis  de¬ 
cide  several  others  (see  Burglary).  In  three  cases 
the  person  on  the  point  of  committing  a  crime  may 
be  killed:  where  he  pursues  a  neighbor  in  order  to 
kill  him;  where  he  pursues  a  male  to  commit 
sodomy ;  and  where  he  seeks  to  ravish  a  betrothed 
damsel;  for  Deut.  xxii.  27  indicates  the  duty  of 
all  that  hear  her  cry  to  help  her.  But  it  is  not  law¬ 
ful  to  “save  by  death  from  sinning”  in  the  case  of 
the  Sab  bath -breaker,  or  of  the  idol-worsliiper,  etc. 
(Misli.  Sanh.  viii.  7).  Where  one  is  suspected  of 
murder,  and,  though  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
is  not  sufficient,  the  judges  are  convinced  of  his 
guilt,  they  should  cause  him  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
cell,  on  a  scanty  diet  of  bread  and  water  {ib.  ix.  5). 
The  disputants  in  the  Gemara  on  this  passage  are 
not  agreed  on  the  question  how  great  the  deficiency 
in  such  testimony  might  be  and  the  judges  still  be 
justified  in  inflicting  death  by  ill  treatment  and 
starvation.  There  had  been  no  trials  for  murder 
during  hundreds  of  years  in  the  countries  where 
these  disputes  took  place. 

He  who  steals  one  of  the  holy  vessels,  he  who 
curses  God,  naming  Him  with  an  idol  [the  wording 
of  the  original  is  rather  obscure],  and  he  who  co¬ 
habits  with  an  idolatress — these  are  permitted  to  be 
killed  by  zealots.  The  right  of  zealots  in  the  last 
of  the  three  cases  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Phinelias  (Num.  xxv.  6-8).  Lastly,  it  is 
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s-iid  •  “  When  a  priest  dared  to  serve  in  the  Temple 
while  unclean,  his  brethren  the  kolianim  did  not 
brin°'  him  before  a  court  of  justice,  but  the  young 
menamong  them  dragged  him  outside  of  the  place 
of  assembly  and  brained  him  with  axes”  (Mish. 
Siinh.  ix.  6).  See  also  Burglary;  Capital  Pun¬ 
ishment;  Corporal  Punishment;  Karet;  Crim¬ 
inal  Procedure;  Robbery. 


Pnu  iograpiiy:  P.  B.  Benny,  Criminal  Code  of  the  Jews,  Lon- 
don,  1880;  Duschak,  Das Mosciixch-TalmuMsche  Strafrecht. 
Vienna  1869;  Fassel,  Das  Mosaiscli-Rabhimsclie  Stiafge- 
sett  Gross-Kanizsa,  1870 ;  Forster,  Das  Mosaiscne  S^afr^hU 
Leipsie,  1900;  Mendelsohn,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  °ftlie 
Ancient  Hebrews ,  Baltimore,  1891 ;  Rabbinowicz,  .LetfisZo- 
Uon  Criminclle  du  Talmud*  Paris,  180<. 

L.  G.  k- 


CRIMEA :  A  peninsula  of  southern  Russia,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Krim-Tartary,  and  in  ancient  times 
as  Tauric  Chersonese.  As  shown  by  inscriptions 
(see  Bosporus)  unearthed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Crimea,  organized  Jewish  communities  existed  there 
long  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Jerome 
in  his  commentary  on  Obadiah  (verse  20)  reports,  on 
the  authority  of  his  Jewish  teacher  Hananiah,  that, 
according  to  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  Jews, 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  convey ed^  their  Jew¬ 
ish  captives  to  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  to 
the  inscriptions  and  monuments  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Kertcli  and  Yenikale  see  Harkavy  in 
“  Yevreiskiya  Zapiski,”  published  by  A.  Pumpy- 
anski.  The  Crimean  Jews  were  Greeks  in  language, 
customs,  and  social  life,  and  enjoyed  equal  rights 
with  their  fellow  citizens.  But,  while  theii  neigh¬ 
bors  influenced  them,  they  also  exercised  a  forma¬ 
tive  influence  upon  the  religion  of  their  neighbors; 
and  the  associations  termed  crepSfievo/.  6edv  vifiorov,  \ 
that  existed  there,  although  not  altogether  Jewish, 
certainly  showed  traces  of  Jewish  monotheistic  in¬ 
fluence  (“Yoskhod,”  1901,  No.  4;  compare  Schurer, 
“Die  Juden  im  Bosporanisclien  Reiche,”  in  “Sitz- 
ungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akadeinie,”  1897,  p.  204). 

In  47  C.E.  the  Romans  conquered  the  Crimea,  but 
the  period  of  their  domination  was  brief;  for  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  the  Alans  seized  the 
country.  In  the  second  century  they  were  displaced 
by  the  Goths ;  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  being  dis¬ 
lodged  by  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  no  records  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  Jevrs  during  this  period,  it  may  safely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  successive  masters  of  the  country 
did  not  recognize  any  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  other  inhabitants.  Theophanes  (671)  speaks 
of  the  Jews  of  Plianagoria  (Harkavy,  “Ha-le- 
hudim  u-Sefat  ha-Slawim,”  p.  129).  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century  the 

Chazars.  Chazaiis,  a  Turkish  tribe  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  northern  shores  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  overran  the  plains  of  the  Crimea  and  ga^e 
their  name  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Chazars  being  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  disposition,  the 
Jews  under  their  domination  enjoyed  complete 
freedom.  This  attracted  to  the  Crimea  many  Jews 
from  neighboring  countries,  especially  from  the 
Byzantine  empire  during  the  reign  of  Leo  III.  the 
Isaurian  (718),  who  persecuted  them  relentlessly. 
They  soon  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Cha¬ 


zars.  As  the  latter  adopted  settled  habits  and  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  religion,  many  of  the  better 
classes,  including  the  Chaghan,  embraced  Judaism. 
Thus  the  Crimean  Jews  became  practically  the  rulers 
of  the  country  until  1016,  wlien  the  Chazars  were 
dispossessed  by  a  combined  effort  of  the  Russians 
and  Byzantines.  An  account  *  of  all  the  Crimean 
cities  in  the  possession  of  the  Chazars  (965)  is  given 
in  King  Joseph’s  letter  to  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut. 

Another  Asiatic  people  of  Turkish  stock,  the 
Pecheneges,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the 
Crimea  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Russians.  During  the  domination  of  the 
Pecheneges,  which  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  peninsula  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Crimea  became 
a  province  of  the  empire  of  the  Riptchaks,  orTatais. 
The  new  masters  behaved  generally  with  tolerance 
to  the  subjected  people,  and  the  Jews  enjoyed  equal 
rights  with  other  inhabitants.  A  change,  however, 
took  place  in  their  condition  in  1258,  when  Berke, 
the  third  ruler  of  the  Crimean  Tatars,  with  his 
followers,  embraced  Islam,  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  newly  converted  Mohammedans  and  the 
Jewrs  became  strained.  About  1268  the  Genoese  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  at  Kaffa,  and  the  seaboard 
known  as  Gothia,  extending  to  Cembalo  (Balaklava), 
was  ceded  to  them  in  1815. .  Although  many  Jews  - 
lived  in  these  places,  little  is  known  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Genoese  domination,  which 
lasted  until  1475,  when  Mohammed  II.  subjected  the 
Crimea  and  enslaved  the  Genoese  and  other  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  Taman  at  that  time  reigned  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Genoese  Jew  Simone  de  Guizolfi,  who 
had  secured  this  dukedom  in  1419  by  marr}  ing  the 
Princess  Bichachanim. 

Travelers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  (Busbeck,  Cureus,  etc.)  tell  of  a  considerable 
Jewish  population  in  the  Crimea  (see  Loewe,  **  Die 
Reste  der  Germanen  am  SchwTarzen  Meere,”  pp.  90, 
115,  174,  188).  Judging  from  some  letters  patent  of 
1594  granted  to  Jews  of  Karasu-Bazar,  they  were  the 
victims  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Tatars.  In  these  let¬ 
ters  patent  the  khan  deemed  it  neces- 
TJnder  sary  to  prohibit  the  local  authorities 
the  Khans,  from  stripping  his  proteges  of  their 
property — a  proof  that  this  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practise.  A  similar  clause  is  found  in  another 
grant  of  1748.  A  collection  of  letters  patent  granted 
to  the  Crimean  Jews  by  various  khans  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Z.  Firkowich  (son  of  A.  Firkowich),  who 
pretends  that  these  letters  were  given  to  the  Ka¬ 
raites.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  stolen  by  Ka¬ 
raites  from  the  Krimchaki  of  Karasu-Bazar  (Har¬ 
kavy).  Travelers  in  the  Crimea  in  the  seventeenth 
century  report  Jeivs  as  living  at  Kaffa  (Theodosia), 
Karasu-Bazar,  Koslow,  Turleri,  Bakhchi-Sarai,  and 
Mankup  (Des  Lucca,  “  Relation  des  Tartares,”  i. 10* 
As  shown  by  an  epitaph  in  the  cemetery  of  Cliu- 
fut-Kale  (Firkowich,  “Abne  Zikkaron,”  No.  512), 
the  Karaites  of  that  city  were  attacked  m 
by  the  Tatars,  twenty-seven  persons  being  killed. 
Chufut-Kale,  situated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  became 
the  forced  abode  of  the  Karaites,  who  were  allowed 
to  spend  only  their  business  hours  in  the  Tatar  capi¬ 
tal.  Arriving  opposite  the  palace  of  the  khans. 
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they  were  required  to  aliglit  and  proceed  on  foot  till 
out  of  sight.  It  can  not  be  ascertained  whether  the 
Rabbinites  also  suffered  from  the  riots  of  1778,  or 
whether  they  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
In  1783  the  Russians  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  the 
history  of  the  Jews  there  becomes  merged  in  that  of 
the  Jews  of  Russia.  ■  From  a  letter  (1784)  sent  from 
Chufut-Kale  to  Lutzk  it  is  learned  that  the  Jewish 
communities  suffered  heavily  from  the  war  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Tatars. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Jews  in  the  Crimea:  the 
Krimchaki,  the  Karaites,  and  the  Polisli-Lithuanian 
Jews.  The  Krimcliaki  are  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
country.  The  time  of  their  settlement  in  the  Crimea 
can  not  be  ascertained.  The}^  themselves  assert  that 
they  went  there  in  the  sixth  century.  A  tradition 
prevails  among  them  to  the  effect  that 
The  .  the  manuscript  ritual,  which  is  still 
Krimchaki.  preserved  in  their  synagogue  at  Ka- 
rasu-Bazar,  was  transmitted  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  for  twelve  centuries.  It  was 
composed  by  Moses  of  Kiev  (compare  Harkavy, 
Alt j  iidisclie  Denkmaler  ”).  It  is  known  under  the 
title  “  Hazanya,  ”  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  variations,  is  the  general  Rumanian  ritual. 
Harkavy,  however,  believes  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Krimchaki  is  relatively  of  t  recent  date.  At 
present  the  greater  number  of  them  live  in  Karasu- 
Bazar,  where  they  have  their  synagogue,  presided 
over  by  a  rabbi.  In  order  that  no  profane  discourse 
shall  be  held  in  the  synagogue,  they  gather  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  synagogue  and  wait  there  until  the 
whole  community  is  assembled.  Then  they  enter 
and  proceed  at  once  with  the  service.  As  soon  as 
this  is  concluded  they  leave  the  sanctuary  in  a  body. 
They  distinguish  themselves  by  many  other  cus¬ 
toms  derived  from  the  Tatars,  whose  language  and 
customs  the}’  still  retain.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  cer¬ 
emony  of  marriage  takes  place  at  dawn.  Instead  of 
using  a“  baldachin  ”(“  liuppah”),  they  cover  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  the  bride  with  a  “  tallit,  ”  while  the  brides¬ 
man  and  bridesmaid  (“  shoshbinim  ”)  twirl  chickens 
round  the  heads  of  the  couple  seven  times.  Then, 
after  killing  the  fowls,  the  bridegroom  recites  the 
consecrating  formula,  and  the  ceremony  is  con¬ 
cluded.  The  bride  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house 
for  seven  days.  The  Krimchaki  are  engaged  in 
handicrafts,  viticulture,  and  agriculture.  They  are 
renowned  for  their  scrupulous  honesty. 

The  Crimea  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  is, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Karaites.  Although  the 
inscriptions  on  the  scroll  of  the  Law  (Pinner,  No.  10) 
preserved  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Library,  are  proved 
to  be  forgeries,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
Tlie  that  in  1381  there  were  four  Karaite 
Karaites,  communities  in  the  Crimea  —  at  Kaffa 
(Theodosia),  Kale,  Koslow  (Eupatoria), 
and  Yenikale— as  is  proved  by  a  document  of  that 
date  which  is  preserved  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Li- 
brary  (Neubauer,  “Aus  der  Petersburger  Biblio- 
thek,”  document  46). 

A  strong  literary  movement  existed  in  the  Crimea 
for  many  centuries.  Among  the  most  renowned 
scholars  of  the  Crimea  were:  Jacob  ben  Moses  lia- 
Temani  (of  Teman,  Greece),  author  of  “Sefer  ha-  I 
Pitron  (about  the  tenth  century) ;  Jacob  ben  Solo¬ 


mon  of  Mankup,  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar 
|  (about  the  twelfth  century);  Ezechiah  ben  Gedaliah 
lia-Nasi,  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Kerimi  (1348) ;  Samuel 
ha-Kodeshben  David,  author  of  “Massa*  la-Erez  ha- 
Kedoshah  ”  (1641) ;  Moses  ben  Elijah  ha-Levi,  author 
of  “  Massa*  la-Erez  lia-Kedoshali  ”  (1654) ;  Joseph  ben 
Jacob,  of  Kale,  liturgist;  Isaac  Hazzan  ben  Moses 
liturgist  (d.  1664);.Hillel  Hazzan  Kenui,  liturgist  • 
Jacob  ben  Mordecai,  liturgist  (died  1701);  Abraham 
ben  Jacob  Yerushalmi,  author  of  “Emunali  Omen” 
and  several  astronomical  works  (1713);  Joseph  Haz¬ 
zan  of  Kale,  liturgist;  Moses  Chelebi 
List  of  Sinani,  author  of  a  work  on  the  slaugh- 

Karaitic  tering  of  animals  (d,  1722);  Simhah 
Authors,  ben  Joseph  of  Kale,  author  of  “Me ‘il 
Sliemuel  ”  (d.  1743);  Moses  Pasha  of 
Kale,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  “Azulah”  of 
Aaron  I. ;  Samuel  ben  Abraham  of  Kale,  author  of 
Nei  Sliemuel  ”  and  other  works ;  Elijah  Yerushalmi 
ben  Baruk,  author  of  “  ‘Asarah  Ma’amarot”  (eigh¬ 
teenth  century);  Simhah  Lutzki,  author  of  the  bib¬ 
liographical  work  “Orah  Zaddikim,”  and  of  many 
other  .works  (b.  1740-41) ;  Simhah  ben  Joshua,  former 
Rabbinite,  author  of  Biblical  commentaries  (1818)  • 
Joseph  Solomon  ben  Moses  (known  under  the  abbre¬ 
viation  “  Yasliar  ”),  hakam  of  Koslow,  author  of 
Tii  at.  Kesef  ”  (1825);  Abraham  ben  Joseph  Solo¬ 
mon,  liturgist;  Mordecai  ha-Hazzan  Sultanski,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Abkat  Rokel  ”  and  many  other  works  (d. 
1862) ;  Abraham  Firkowich,  author  of  “  Abne  Zik- 
karon  ”  (1786-1874);  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Beim, 
hazzan  of  the  Karaite  community  of  Odessa  (b. 
about  1820).  See  Karaites  and  individual  articles 
on  the  various  scholars. 

Information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Ka¬ 
raite  communities  in  the  Crimea  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  furnished  by  several 
documents  preserved  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Library. 

In  a  letter  dated  1755  and  addressed  to  Abraham  lia- 
Shofet,  the  writer  gives  details  which  are  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows:  “The  total  Karaite  population  of 
the  four  communities  numbers  500  families :  300  at 
Kale;  100  at  Koslow;  50  at  Kaffa;  50  at  Mankup. 

Near  Kaffa  is  Sulchat,  where  formerly 
Condition  existed  an  important  community,  pos- 
in  1755.  sessing  the  largest  sjmagogue  in  the 
Crimea.  To-day  it  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  possessing  only  a  hazzan  and  a  sliohet,  who 
recite  the  prayers  morning  and  evening.  All  the 
synagogues,  schools,  and  habitations  of  the  Karaites 
aie  of  stone.  In  each  of  these  communities  there  is 
a  school  in  which  study  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
day  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher;  in  Kale 
there  weie  four  schools,  three  of  which,  however  are 
now  closed.  In  the  first  lived  Samuel  ben  Joseph, 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  “Mibliar,”  which 
he  did  not  finish ;  in  the  second  lectured  R.  Samuel, 
the  author  of  “Ner  Sliemuel  ” ;  in  the  third,  Elijah 
ha-Hazzan,  the  scribe;  and  in  the  fourth,  Elijah  Me- 
lammed  ben  Isaac.  Samuel  Hazzan  lectured  at 
Koslow;  Hillel  ben  Isaac,  at  Kaffa;  Judah  Hazzan 
ben  Shelomoh,  at  Mankup.  In  1735  the  Crimea  was 
invaded  by  the  Turks.  At  Koslow  they  destroyed 
fifty  boxes  filled  with  books  belonging  to  Elijah  ben 
Isaac  Hazzan. 

Another  letter  (1764)  shows  that  the  Karaites  con- 
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sitlered  it  lawful  to  have  two  wives.  In  1796  Cath¬ 
erine  II.  relieved  the  Karaites  by  reducing  by  one- 
half  the  poll-tax  of  twelve  rubles  which  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Rabbinites,  had  hitherto  paid.  When 
Nicholas  I.  issued  the  edict  obliging  Jews  to  serve 
in  the  army  (1827),  the  Karaite  S.  Bobowich  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and,  appealing  to  the  edict  of  Cath¬ 
erine  II.,  obtained  the  release  of  the  Karaites  from 
(his  obligation.  They  thus  remained  free  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  until  1874,  when  a  new  law  was  enacted 
compelling  every  Russian  subject  to  serve  in  the 
army. 

Freedom  from  military  service  was  not  the  only 
advantage  the  Karaites  had  gained  over  the  Rabbin- 
ites.  Other  privileges — for  instance,  that  of  living 
and  trading  in  any  part  of  the  empire — were  granted 
to  them.  In  1837  they  obtained  for  their  rabbis  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  other  faiths.  A 
consistory,  dealing  with  all  the  matters  concerning 
Karaite  worship  in  the  Crimea,  was  established  at 
Eupatoria.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  ha- 

Karaitic  kam  assisted  by  a  hazzan  and  a  sham- 
Con-  mash.  These  officials  are  elected  by 

stitution.  the  people,  but  the  election  must  have 
the  assent  of  the  government.  Once 
the  popular  choice  is  sanctioned  they  can  not  be  re¬ 
moved  without  the  permission  of  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties.  In  addition  to  the  salary  which  these  officials 
draw  from  the  Karaite  communities,  the  govern¬ 
ment  grants  them  140  acres  of  land :  60  to  the  hakam, 
40  to  the  hazzan,  and  40  to  the  sliammash.  In  1894 
the  government  established  at  Eupatoria  a  Karaite 
seminary  of  five  classes;  the  inspector  and  the 
teachers  of  which  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as 
those  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  most  important  of  the  Karaite  communities 
found  in  the  Crimea  is  that  of  Eupatoria,  which 
numbers  about  500  families.  The  Karaites  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  in  which  they  succeed  well,  owing 
to  the  privileges  they  enjoy.  It  is  very  probable 
that,  besides  the  Krimcliaki,  there  were  not  many 
Rabbinites  in  the  Crimea  during  the  later  period  of 
the  domination  of  the  khans.  The  relatively  happy 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  at  that  time  had 
tempted  most  of  the  Crimean  Rabbinites  to  emigrate 
thither.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  1462  thirty  Rabbinites,  who  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  near  Kaffa,  were  compelled  to  appeal  for 
help  to  the  Karaites,  and  also  explains  the  absence  of 
Crimean-Rabbinite  contributions  to  Jewish  learning. 

A  few  prominent  men  from  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Tatar  domination  deserve  to  be  mentioned: 
Abraham  Kerimi  (fourteenth  century),  author  of 
“  Sefat  Emet  ” ;  his  son-in-law  Eliakim ;  Moses  ben 
Jacob,  the  exiled  (1449)  liturgist  and  author  of 
many  works ;  Asher  ha-Kohen  (1449) ;  Kalman  Ash¬ 
kenazi  (fifteenth  century);  Isaac  Panjmnto;  Jere¬ 
miah  Isaac  Banin;  Moses  Kokos  (1584);  Barak 
of  Kale,  author  of  “Mekor  Barak,”  and  his  brother 
Mordecai  of  Kale ;  David  ben  Eliezer  Lahno,  author 
of  “Mishkan  David.” 

With  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea  b}r  the  Russians 
the  Rabbinites  gradually  increased,  and  communities 
consisting  chiefly  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Jews  are 
found  throughout  the  country,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  government  of  Taurida,  Simferopol  being  its 


capital.  The  most  important  communities  are: 
Armiansk  -  Perekop,  Bakclii-Serai,  Chufut  -  Kale, 
Eupatoria,  Yenikale,  Karasu-Bazar,  Kertcli  (Bos¬ 
porus),  Kaffa  (Theodosia).  The  Jewish  population 
in  the  four  Crimean  districts  is  divided  as  follows: 
Eupatoria,  3,192  (5.06  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion);  Perekop,  1,549  (3.01  percent);  Kaffa,  9,670 
(6.05  per  cent);  Simferopol,  17,687  (8.85  per  cent). 

Many  Jewish  antiquities  were  unearthed  in  the 
last  century  in  various  places  in  the  Crimea.  These 
antiquities  consist  of:  (1)  Judmo-Greek  inscriptions, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  beyond  any  doubt. 
They  give  evidence  that  organized  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  existed  in  the  Crimea  long  before  the  common 
era.  (2)  Tumulary  inscriptions  to  the  number  of 
751,  collected  by  the  Karaite  hakam 
An-  Abraham  Firkowich,  in  his  “  Abne 
tiquities.  Zikkaron,”  Wilna,  1872.  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
the  following  places:  546  in  Chufut-Kale,  called 
“Emek  Yehoshofat,”  dating  from  151  to  1842;  5  at 
Sulcliat,  dating  from  910  to  1140;  72  at  Mankup.  da¬ 
ting  from  866  to  1777 ;  28  at  Kaffa  (Theodosia),  dating 
from  1078  to  1845;  100  at  Eupatoria,  dating  from 
1593  to  1852.  A.  Harkavy  expressed  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  dates  of  some  of  these  inscriptions,  be¬ 
lieving  them  to  have  been  altered  by  Firkowich. 
In  Harkavy’ s  opinion  none  of  these  inscriptions  an¬ 
tedates  the  thirteenth  century.  In  his  “  Abne  Zik¬ 
karon  ”  Firkowich  gives  the  text  of  epigraphs  which 
he  pretended  to  have  found  on  scrolls  of  the  Law  and 
on  Bibles  which  he  had  collected  and  sold  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Library.  These  epigraphs,  which,  if 
genuine,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Crimea  during  the  domination  of 
the  Chazars,  were  manufactured  by  Firkowich  him¬ 
self,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  A.  Harkavy.  See 
Firkowich,  Abraham. 

Bibliography  :  Latyshew,  Inscriptiones  Antiquce  Orce  Sep - 
tentrionalis  Ponti  Eiixini  Grceccv  et  Latin ce,  1S90,  ii.,  No. 
50 ;  Ashik,  Bosforskce  Tzarstvo ,  i.  92-93 ;  Schurer.  Die  Judcn 
im  Bosporanischen  Reich e,  in  Sitzungsberichte  tier  Ber¬ 
liner  Akademie,  1897,  pp.  204-225 ;  Harkavy,  Ha-Yehudim 
u-Sefat  lia-Slawim ;  idem,  Ob  Yazykye  Ycvreyev,  etc.;  idem, 
in  HorKavmcb  iv.,  Nos.  31,43;  v„  Nos,  2,  3,  9, '10;  idem,  in 
Magazin ,  vi.  118 ;  idem,  in  JRusski  Yevrei ,  1883,  Nos.  5  and  6 ; 
idem,  Altjiidisclie  Denkmtiler  am  der  Krim ;  Clnwolson, 
Trudy  5vo  Archeologicheskcivo  Syezda  v  Tijiisyc,  Moscow, 
1887;  idem,  Achtzchn  Hcbrdische  Grabinschriften  aus  der 
Krim ,  1865 ;  idem,  in  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum ; 
Fuenn,  in  Ha-Karmeh  ii.,  iii.,  v.;  E.  Deinard,  Massa 1  Krim : 
idem,  Tolcdot  Krim ;  Neubauer,  Am  der  Petersburger  Bib- 
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H.  R.  I.  Br. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  :  The  method  in¬ 
dicated  by  law  for  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  for 
fixing  the  punishment  of  those  persons  who  have 
broken  or  violated  the  law.  The  prosecution  and 
trial  of  criminals  in  Biblical  times  is  enveloped  in 
doubt.  The  only  example  of  anything  like  a  regu¬ 
lar  trial  of  a  criminal  case  found  in  the  canonical 
books  is  that  of  Naboth  in  I  Kings  xxi. ;  but  the 
only  thing  clear  from  that  scanty  account  is  that 
Naboth  was  convicted  on  the  testimon}r  of  witnesses, 
and  not  upon  an  extorted  confession.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  two  witnesses  is  clearly  stated  in  many 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  everything  else, 
for  all  matters  of  detail,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
Mishnak,  slightly  aided  by  quotations  from  the 
Baraitas. 
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In  treating  of  the  course  of  proceedings  the  Misli- 
nali  (Sanh.  iv.  1)  says:  “  In  capital  cases  they  [mean¬ 
ing  the  judges]  “open  with  a  view  to  justification 
and  not  to  guilt” ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  had  been  lost  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Amoraim  (Gemara,  ib.  32b).  According  to  the  Mish- 
nah,  capital  cases  must  not  be  tried  on  the  day 
preceding  a  Sabbath  or  festival,  for  the  court  must 
adjourn  to  the  next  day,  before  it  can  convict,  and 
courts  may  not  sit  on  days  of  rest.  While  any  of 
the  “disciples”  present  may  volunteer  an  argument 
for  acquittal,  they  are  not  allowed  to  argue  for  con¬ 
viction.  In  capital  cases  those  sitting  at  the  ends — 
that  is,  the  youngest  judges,  not  the  judges  of 
highest  standing— gave  their  opinion  first,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  undue  influence  by  the  latter.  None 
but  “  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  ” — to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  converts,  as  well  as  of  persons  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  are  disqualified  from  marrying  into  the  priest¬ 
hood — are  competent  to  judge  capital  cases  (Mish. 
Sanh.  iv.  2).  The  Sanhedrin  (of  23  or  71)  sat  in  a 
half-circle  so  that  the  members  could  see  one  an¬ 
other,  and  two  court  clerks  stood  before  them,  one 
to  take  down  the  words  of  the  condemning,  the 
other  to  take  down  those  of  the  acquitting,  judges 
(ib.  3).  In  capital  cases  the  witnesses  were  cau¬ 
tioned,  after  being  brought  into  the  court-room,  in 
these  or  similar  terms: 

“  Perhaps  you  speak  by  way  of  guess  or  estimate,  or  from 
what  you  have  heard,  as  a  witness  who  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  another  witness,  or  of  some  trustworthy  man.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  test  you  by  formal  and  by  free 
cross-examination.  You  should  know  that  cases  of  life  and 
death  are  not  like  cases  about  money.  In  a  case  about  money 
the  false  witness  can  repay  the  money  lost  and  he  is  forgiven ; 
in  a  capital  case  the  blood  of  the  accused  and  of  all  his  posterity 
clings  to  him  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  so  we  find  it  as  to 
Cain,  who  killed  his  brother,  of  whom  it  is  said :  ‘  The  bloods  of 
thy  brother  are  crying  out  against  thee  ’  [Gen.  iv.  10,  Hebr.] — 
his  blood  and  that  of  all  his  posterity.  Or  perhaps  you  say : 
‘Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  this  man’s  guilt?’ 
But  it  is  written :  ‘  When  the  wicked  perish,  there  is  gleeful 

song:  ’  ”  (Prov.  xl.  lO,  Hebr.). 

“  By  way  of  guess  or  estimate  ”  in  this  exhortation 
means  “from  circumstances”;  and  such  evidence 
was  deemed  wholly  insufficient  for  a  regular  convic¬ 
tion  (see  Crime). 

In  prosecutions  for  theft,  embezzlement,  and  other 
crimes,  which  were  only  punished  by  fines,  double 
compensation,  etc.,  the  procedure  was  the  same  as 
in  cases  for  damage  to  property  (“dine  mamonot”), 
taking  place  before  three  ordained  judges  (“mum- 
him”).  Involuntary  manslaughter,  punishable  by 
exile  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  was  tried  under  the 
same  forms  as  capital  cases.  The  Mishnah  leaves  it 
to  be  inferred  that  these  forms  were  also  applied 
to  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  punishable  by 
stripes.  Compare  Accusatory  and  Inquisito¬ 
rial  Procedure;  Acquittal  in  Talmudic  Law; 
Crime  ;  Sanhedrin. 

l.  g.  L.  N.  D. 

CRIMINALITY :  The  average  tendency  to 
commit  crime.  The  critics  of  the  Jews  have  al¬ 
ways  contended  that  the  general  standard  of  moral¬ 
ity  among  the  Jews  was  lower  than  that  of  their 
Christian  neighbors,  and  their  tendency  toward 
crime  therefore  greater.  Such  a  charge  was  made 
by  Johann  David  Michaelis  in  his  review  of  Dolim’s 
apology  for  the  Jews.  Michaelis  says  that  while  the 


Jews  form  only  one-twenty -fifth  of  the  population 
of  Prussia,  they  furnish  one-half  of  the  criminals 
(“  Orientalische  und  Exegetisclie  Bibliothek,”  1775- 
17S5,  xix.  7).  This  statement  is  false  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  Jews,  even  now,  after  the  partition  of 
Poland,  form  only  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Germany.  Further,  David  Friedliinder  has  proved 
from  official  records  that  in  1789,  in  Prussia,  of 
1,703  criminal  convictions  only  22  were  of  Jews. 
Still  Friedliinder  did  not  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Jews  were  better  men  than  the  Christians;  he 
merely  contended  that  in  order  to  judge  the  moral 
status  of  a  community  other  conditions,  such  as  oc¬ 
cupation,  education,  and  the  political  situation  of 
the  countiy,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  an  unprejudiced  scien¬ 
tific  examination  into  the  figures  on  which  the 
charge  of  criminality  is  based  are  manifold.  First, 
owing  to  the  numerical  insignificance  of  the  Jews, 
any  investigation  should  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  years  and  over  a  considerable  area.  It  is  known, 
for  instance,  that,  at  a  certain  time, 
Difficulty  in  the  two  penitentiaries  of  the  grand - 
of  Com-  duchy  of  Hesse  there  were,  among 
parison.  600  convicts,  only  5  Jews,  while, 
supposing  them  to  be  as  criminally 
disposed  as  their  neighbors,  they  should  have  had 
about  25  repserentatives  in  the  penitentiary  (“Mit- 
theilungen  des  Vereins  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemi- 
tismus,”  1896,  p.  44),  it  is  wrong,  however,  to  draw 
favorable  conclusions  from  these  figures,  for  the 
statistics  may  have  been  different  a  few  weeks 
later.  It  would  also  be  unfair  to  point  to  the  fact 
that,  among  the  45  persons  convicted  in  Germany  be¬ 
tween  1882  and  1892  for  infringement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  laws,  there  was  not  one  Jew,  and  that,  during  the 
same  period,  only  12  Jews  were  punished  for  mal¬ 
feasance  in  office,  while  their  proportionate  represen¬ 
tation  should  have  been  73  offenders  of  this  class. 

The  facts  are  that  few  Jews  are  seamen,  and  they  do 

not  very  frequently  hold  public  office  in  Prussia. 
Similarly  it  would  be  misleading  to  speak  of  a  lower 
standard  of  morality  among  Jews  because  they  have, 
during  the  period  1882-92,  furnished  191  cases  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  when  their  pro  rata  would 
have  been  20,  and  l,li6  cases  of  bankruptcy,  when 
their  pro  rata  would  have  been  69.  These  figures  do 
not  prove  that  a  Jew  is  ten  and  twenty  times  more  apt 
to  become  bankrupt,  because  they  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  Jewish  and  of  Christian 
merchants,  before  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 
In  fact,  while  the  Jews  form  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
population,  over  16  per  cent  are  merchants.  The 
number  of  Jewish  criminals  in  Germany  appears 
to  be  larger  than  it  is,  as  Jews  who  evade  military 
service  are  included  in  the  total.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  is  due  to  emigration,  which  is  of 
greater  moment  to  Jewish  young  men  to  whom  the 
avenues  of  public  offices  are  closed.  If  this  class  of 
offenders  be  deducted,  the  proportion  of  criminality 
will  be  found  much  smaller. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  consists  in  the  fact  that  statis¬ 
tical  material  is  incomplete,  both  geographically  and 
chronologically.  Few  countries  furnish  complete 
statistics,  and  none  go  back  further  than  a  few 
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years.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Jewish  criminals  to  the  whole  population 
is  in  general  below  the  average,  that  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  are  exceedingly  rare  among  them,  while  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  forgery,  and  gambling  are  found  more  fre¬ 
quently  among  them  than  among  non-Jews ;  but  this 
is  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
chief  offenses  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  which  Jews 
mainly  belong.  The  figures  given  below  are  based 
on  ollicial  statistics. 

For  Wiirttemberg,  Von  Steudel  gathered  statistics, 
given  in  “  Monatsschrift  fur  die  Justizpflege  in 
Wiirttemberg,”  1841,  covering  the  period  from  Dec. 
81,  1827,  to  June  30,  1839.  According  to  him  the 
Jewish  convicts  were : 


Year.  j 

Number  of  Jewish 
Prisoners. 

Jewish  Percentage 
in  Total  Number 
of  Criminals. 

Jewish  Percentage 
in  Total  Popu¬ 
lation. 

Year. 

Number  of  Jewish 
Prisoners. 

Jewish  Percentage 
in  Total  Number 
of  Criminals. 

Jewish  Percentage 
in  Total  Popu¬ 
lation. 

1827. . . . 

8 

0.6 

1834.. 

8 

0.6 

1828. . . . 

6 

0.5 

1835.. 

11 

0.8 

0.7 

1829.... 

10 

0.7 

1836. . 

14 

1.0 

. . 

1830. . . . 

0.4 

0.6 

1837. . 

9 

0.7 

1832. . . . 

6 

0.5 

1838.. 

12 

0.6 

1833. . . . 

9 

0.7 

1839.. 

8 

0.8 

0.7 

This  would  indicate  a  degree  of  criminality 
slightly  above  the  normal. 

In  Germany  there  were  convicted,  during  the 
period  1882-92,  3S,2S8  Jews  and  3,973,667  non- 
Jews.  To  maintain  an  equality  in  crime  would  have 
required  the  conviction  of  47,306  Jews.  In  1882 
there  were  998  criminals  to  every  100,000  inhabit¬ 
ants;  while  among  the  same  number  of  Jews  there 
were  844  criminals.  In  1891  the  number  of  crimi¬ 
nals  among  100,000  inhabitants  had  increased  to 

1 ,  OT3,  while  among  tlie  J eivs  it  liad  decreased  "to 

799. 

For  Austria  the  percentage  of  the  Jews  in  the 
whole  population  is  4.8,  while,  according  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  statistics,  the  Jewish  percentage  in  total  num¬ 
ber  of  criminals  was  as  follows: 


1«R] 

. 4.2 

1886 . 

. 4.2 

13R9 

. 4.1 

1887. . 

. 4.2 

1 SRR 

. 4.0 

1S88 . 

. 3.9 

lfiS4 

...4.0 

1889 . 

. .3.5 

1885 . 

. 4.1 

1890 . 

. 3.6 

Even  in  Galicia,  which  has  been  always  described 
as  a  hotbed  of  moral  corruption,  the  figures  are  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  for  in  1889  there  were  among 
7,102  convicts  only  656  Jews,  while,  according  to 
their  percentage  (11.68)  in  the  population,  there 
should  have  been  829. 
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Uit  der  Juden  in  Deutschland ,  edited  by  the  Comite  zur 
Abwehr  Antisemitischer  Angriffe,  Berlin,  1896 ;  Antisemiten- 
spiegel ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  197-224,  Danzig,  1900.  Further  material 
may  be  found  in  MiWieilungen  ans  deni  Verein  zur  Ab¬ 
wehr  des  Antisemitismus ,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Ber¬ 
lin  since  1891. 


CRISPIN,  ISAAC  IBN:  Spanish  moralist  and 
poet;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Judah  al-Harizi  praises  him  among  the  renowned 
poets  of  the  twelfth  century;  and,  judging  from 
the  title  (“The  Great  Prince  ”),  which  he 

prefixes  to  Crispin’s  name,  the  latter  must  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  high  official  position  (“  Tahkemoni,  ”  ed. 
Constantinople,  iii.  9b). 

Crispin  was  the  author  of  an  ethical  work  entitled 
“  Sefer  lia-Musar  ”  (Book  of  Instruction).  This  book, 
mentioned  by  Al-Harizi,  is,  according  to  Stein- 
sehneider,  identical  with  the  “  Mishle  Anashim  Haka- 
mim”  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.77  No.  1402, 
8),  and  with  “Mishle  ‘Arab,”  still  extant  in  two 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Baron  de  Gunzburg. 
Under  the  latter  title  it  was  published  in  the  sup¬ 
plements  of  “ Ha-Lebanon,”  1867-68.  The  “Sefer 
lia-Musar”  in  this  case  would  be,  if  not  a  mere 
translation,  an  adaptation  from  the  Arabic,  as  stated 
in  the  introduction  to  the  “  Mishle  Anashim  Haka- 
mim  ”  (see  Steinschneider,  “  Ozerot  Hayyim,”  p.  368). 
This  adaptation  was  in  its  turn  translated  into  Ara¬ 
bic  by  Joseph  ibn  Hasan,  under  the  title  “Mahasin 
al-Adab,”  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Neu¬ 
bauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1220,  4).  Like 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  “  Mahasin  al-Adab  ”  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fifty  “kasidas,”  which  agree  with  those  of 
the  “Mishle ‘Arab,”  published  in  “Ha-Lebanon.” 
The  “  Sefer  lia-Musar,77  or  “Mishle  ‘Arab,77  is  mostly 
written  in  verse. 

Bibliography;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  1.,  No.  1266;  Dei  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico ,  p.  96 ;  Dukes,  in  Orient ,  Lit.  xi.  106, 
391,  542,  593;  idem,  Zur  Rabbinischen  Spruchkundc ,  pp. 
65,  88;  Edelmann,  Derek  Tobim ,  Hebrew  part,  p.  23;  Stein- 
sebneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1104 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  884 


CRISPUS  :  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  who  became  a  Christian,  with  all  his  house, 
through  the  preaching  of  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  8).  In 

one  of  liis  letters  to  tlae  oUxir-oli  at  Oorintli  (I  Cor.  i. 

14),  Paul  speaks  of  Crispus  as  one  of  those  whom 
he  had  baptized.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Crispus 
became  such  an  important  factor  in  the  early  Church 
that  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  iEgina  (“Apost. 
Const.”  vii.  46). 

E.  G.  IT.  I-  M.  P. 

CROATIA  :  Southwestern  part  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  provinces;  consists  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
the  Military  Frontier,  included  since  1868.  The  ear¬ 
liest  allusion  to  Jews  in  Croatia  is  found  in  a  letter 
of  the  Spanish  vizier  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut,  addressed 
to  Joseph,  king  of  the  Chazars.  Two  men,  named 
Mar  Saul  and  Mar  Joseph,  were  the  bearers  of  this 
letter ;  and  they  had  come  with  the  ambassador  of 
the  “king  of  the  Giblim”  to  Hasdai  at  Cordova. 
Since  both  words,  “Giblim 77  and  “Croats,”  have  ety¬ 
mological^  the  same  meaning — i.e.,  “  mountain  peo¬ 
ple  ” — it  is  generally  assumed  that  by  “  Giblim 77  is 
meant  the  people  of  Croatia.  This  is  the  only  evi¬ 
dence,  however  slight,  of  the  settlement  of  Jews 
within  the  present  limits  of  Croatia  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  proximity  to  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
the  active  commerce  with  Italy,  and  more  especially 
with  Venice,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Jews  were 
living  in  Croatia  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  as  yet 
the  only  historical  evidence  for  this  hypothesis 
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is  an  ordinance  of  the  Venetian  doge,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  forbade  the  Jews  in 
Dalmatia  to  own  any  real  estate,  and,  consequently, 
to  settle  there.  It  is  recorded  that  at  about  that 
time  a  Jewish  physician  on  his  way  through  Ragusa 
was  permitted  to  stay  in  that  city  six  months.  The 
political  unity  which  always  existed  between  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Croatia  resulted,  naturally,  in  a  common 
legislation;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  vari¬ 
ous  pro-Jewish  and  anti-Jewish  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire  practically  affected  Croatia  also.  A  single  da¬ 
tum  the  only  one  within  a  hundred  years,  appears 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
that  time  there  is  found  in  the  literature,  side  by 
side  with  the  common  “Jidov”  (derived from  ‘'Ju¬ 
din  us  ”),  the  expression  —  still  used 

Earliest  by  the  people — “tschifut,”  borrowed 

Mention,  from  the  Turkish.  The  former  ex¬ 
pression  undeniably  proves  that  the 
first  Jews  came  to  Croatia  with  the  Turks  during 
the  time  of  the  Turkish  rule.  But  it  seems  that 
these  Turkish  Jews  left  together  with  the  Turks; 
for  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  first  Croatian 
Jews  appear  with  German  names;  hence  they  had 
immigrated  from  the  north.  An  edict  of  the  year 
1729  forbids  Jews  to  live  either  in  Croatia  or  in 
Slavonia,  Yet  a  small  number  lived  there,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Essegg  in  1751,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  “black  sheep,”  and  had  no  rights.  They  fared 
still  worse  at  Semlin  (Zimony),  to  which  town  they 
came  during  the  Belgrade  peace  negotiations  (1739) : 
they  were  not  allowed  either  as  regular  or  temporary 
residents. 

The  enumeration  of  the  Jews  of  Croatia  under 
Maria  Theresa  (1773)  showed  hardly  twenty-five 
families.  It  was  only  after  the  edict  of  toleration 
of  Emperor  Joseph  (1782)  that  the  immigration  from 
the  north  and  the  south  increased,  at  first  in  the 
villages  and  cities  near  the  Hungarian  frontier. 
Hungarian  pedlers,  who  before  this  had  visited 
Croatia,  now  settled  here.  The  emperor’s  edict  es¬ 
pecially  benefited  the  Jews  of  Semlin,  who  had 
managed  to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  decrees 
against  them.  There  were  Jews  in  Warasdin  in 
1770;  the  hebrah  there  was  founded  in  1803,  the 
congregation  in  1811.  The  first  Jew  appeared  in 
Kreuz  in  1794;  the  Jews  of  Agram — who  consisted 
of  only  two  Jewish  families  under  Maria  Theresa 
— bought  a  plot  for  use  as  a  cemetery  in  1811;  as 
early  as  1820  there  was  a  congregation  in  Karlstadt; 
and  isolated  families  lived  in  the  outlying  country, 
going  even  into  the  mountain  districts,  where  to¬ 
day  not  more  than  two  or  three  families  are  to  be 
found.  In  1830  the  gates  of  the  free  city  of  Pozega 
were  opened  to  the  first  Jewish  tax-farmer;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Jews  of  the  surrounding 
smaller  villages  had  a  rabbi  at  the  head  of  their  con¬ 
gregation.  The  congregations  of  Croatia  were  al¬ 
ready  formed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

A  liberal  legislation  slowly  bettered  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  after  1782.  On  complaint  of  the  Jews 
of  Cirkvena  against  the  intolerance  at  the  office  of 
the  commanding  general  of  Warasdin  (in  connection 
with  the  petition  of  the  Hungarian  Jews),  a  decree 
was  passed  (1791)  permitting  the  Jewrs  to  live  un¬ 


disturbed  wherever  they  chose,  and  confirming  them 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  since  the 
edict  of  toleration.  A  light  is  thrown  upon  this- 
condition  by  the  decree  of  the  Warasdin  magistrate, 
of  the  year  1781,  which  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
modem  toleration  and  medieval  prejudice.  Under 
it  no  Jews  besides  the  twenty-nine  families  already 
living  in  the  city  are  allowed  to  settle  there  perma¬ 
nently.  Other  Jews  must  receive  from  the  magis¬ 
trate  a  certificate  of  residence  for  a  few  days;  if  this 
is  prolonged  without  permission,  the  community 
has  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  ducats.  In  accordance 
with  the  state  law,  they  may  not  own  real  estate, 
but  the}7-  may  live  in  any  street.  The  council  of  the 
community  has  the  right,  in  lawsuits,  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  up  to  fifty  florins,  from  which  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal;  and,  furthermore,  it  may  use  coercive  meas¬ 
ures  or  call  in  the  police  to  guard  its  privileges  and 
authority.  It  is  also  required  that  the  council  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the 
poor;  and  they  are  permitted  to  engage  a  rabbi. 
Even  on  the  Military  Frontier  the  Jews,  if  living  in 
the  Hungarian  crown  provinces,  or  paying  the  toler¬ 
ation  tax,  have  been  allowed  to  peddle  since  1787. 
This  tax  lay  heavy  upon  the  Croatian  Jews,  who 
were  hoping  in  vain  for  a  reduction  in  1S39,  when 
they  sent  a  delegation  for  that  purpose,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  a  petition  for  the  granting  of  civil  rights, 
to  the  Reichstag  in  Presburg. 

The  Reichstag  again  granted  them  some  privileges 
(1840) ;  but  the  tax  of  toleration  remained  in  force. 
They  were  now  permitted  to  live  any  where,  to  build 
factories,  to  engage  in  business  or  trade,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  acquire 
real  estate  in  those  places  where  custom  formerly 
had  permitted  it.  About  1850  the  congregations 
were  incorporated  and  chartered,  and  registers  of 
vital  statistics  were  instituted  by  the 
Increased  government.  The  attempt  of  Rabbi 
Toleration.  Rokonstein  to  introduce  a  hierarchy 
by  making  the  rabbinate  of  Agram  the 
chief  rabbinate  for  the  whole  country,  was  frustrated 
by  the  government,  which  established  the  autonomy 
of  every  individual  community,  and  recognized  the 
appellation  “chief  rabbi”  merely  as  an  honorary 
title  to  be  given  to  rabbis  of  merit,  without  com¬ 
bining  therewith  a  higher  rank. 

In  1859  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  to  keep 
Christian  servants ;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
at  last  acquired  the  right  to  own  real  estate  any¬ 
where.  The  petition  for  complete  equalization, 
which  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  in  1861,  received 
no  attention  whatever.  In  1873  the  Croatian  Diet 
decided  upon  the  emancipation  of  theJewxs:  until 
then  the  Jewish  religion  had  been  merely  tolerated, 
especially  on  the  Military  Frontier.  The  decree  of 
1840  was  not  valid  in  this  district ;  and  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Jew7 s  wrnre  allowed  to  settle.  Sem¬ 
lin  alone  had  a  school.  The  war  office,  while  allowr- 
ing  them  to  engage  in  honest  trades  and  occupations, 
did  not  permit  anything  that  might  lead  to  usury; 
and  they  were  excluded  from  the  farming  of  the 
revenues,  except  in  connection  wfith  the  catching  of 
leeches.  When  the  Military  Frontier  was  annexed  to 
Croatia,  in  1868,  the  Jew7s  were  allowed  to  live  any¬ 
where  and  to  acquire  homesteads.  Until  then  there 
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had  been  only  one  congregation  in  Semlin,  with  one 
rabbi.  To  these  restrictive  measures  in  the  old  Mili¬ 
tary  Frontier  it  is  due  that  in  many  sections  there 
were  no  Jews  at  the  beginningof  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  decree  of  emancipation  of  1873  gave  to 
the  Jews  full  civic  rights;  and  the  state  treasury 
granted  them  a  moderate  sum  for  Jewish  institutions 
(religious  instruction  and  synagogue-building).  The 
increase  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Croatia  is 
shown  in  the  following  statistics:  1840-41,  380  souls; 
1857-64,  850;  1869-79,  876;  1880,  13,488;  1890, 
17,261;  1900,  about  20,000,  equivalent  to  0.31  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1857  and  about  1  per 
cent  in  1900. 

The  immigrants  came  from  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Hungary  (Great  Kanizsa)  into  Croatia;  from 
Hungary  (Bonyhad)  into  Slavonia;  from  Turkey 
into  the  Military  Frontier.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  “Spaniolen”  (Sephardim)  they 
have  the  German  rites. 

There  are  twenty-seven  communities  in  Croatia : 
two,  at  Agram  and  at  Essegg,  have  over  2,000  souls 
each  (4  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  respectively  of  the 
entire  population),  and  fourteen  over  200  souls  each. 
Eleven  congregations  have  rabbis;  the  others  have 
rabbinical  delegates.  There  are  four  J ewish  schools, 
at  Agram,  Essegg,  Semlin,  and  Vukovar.  With 
the  exception  of  two,  the  communities  are  progress¬ 
ive;  most  of  them  have  new  temples  with  organs, 
a  hebra  kaddislia,  and  one  or  two  benevolent  soci¬ 
eties.  The  several  communities  are  not  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  any  sort  of  organization  whatever. 

The  Jews  of  Croatia  are  engaged  in  ah  occupa¬ 
tions,  even  in  agriculture,  but  especially  in  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail.  The  wood  industries  are  flour¬ 
ishing  since  Jewish  business  men 
Statistics,  have  taken  hold  of  them  and  have 
introduced  stave  and  cane  factories; 
they  have  also  opened  the  one  cotton-spinning  and 
weaving  establishment  in  the  province.  In  pro¬ 
fessional  life  there  are  30  Jewish  lawyers  (out  of  a 
total  of  200),  10  Jewish  judges,  and  about  50  Jew¬ 
ish  physicians,  either  holding  official  positions  or 
practising  privately.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  the 
Jews  of  Croatia  have  not  distinguished  themselves. 
Even  in  Jewish  science  very  little  has  been  done; 
a  few  religious  books  by  Dr.  Jakobi  (see  Agram), 
a  fewT  treatises  relating  to  the  history  of  social  life 
by  Dr.  S.  Spitzer,  and  some  articles  on  the  history 
of  the  Croatian  Jews  (in  the  “Journal  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Archives,”  1901-02)  having  been  the  entire  out¬ 
put  in  this  field  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  society,  founded  by  the  Jewish  youth 
of  Agram  in  1899,  for  the  study  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  and  science,  heralds  a  new  era  of  intellectual 
activity. 

The  relations  of  the  Jews  of  Croatia  with  the  other 
denominations  have  been  until  very  recently  most 
friendly.  Anti-Semitism,  even  in  1883,  found  no 
support.  The  peasantry,  again,  is  indebted  to  the 
village  Jews  for  new  means  of  livelihood  and  the 
marketing  of  its  products;  and  in  the  cities  the  as¬ 
similation  of  the  Jews  with  the  Croatians  prevents 
race-hatred.  Numerous  Jews  hold  offices  as  town 
councilors,  some  even  as  mayors,  and  honorary  posi¬ 
tions  in  philanthropic  and  national  societies  ai  e  held 


by  them.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  by  the  clerical  party  to  in¬ 
jure  the  Jews  economically  in  many  industries  by 
establishing  cooperative  associations. 
d.  Gr-  S. 

CROCODILE  :  This  well-known  amphibious  rep¬ 
tile  ( Ovocodilus  vulgaris  or  niloticus)  is  not  mentioned 
by  a  specific  Hebrew  name  in  the  Bible.  There  are 
passages,  however,  in  which  allusions  to  it  occur, 
and  which  give  a  faithful  description  of  it  (com¬ 
pare  Brehm,  “  Illustriertes  Tliierleben,”  iii.  i.  112). 
Whether  Ps.  lxviii.  30  (A.  V.  margin)  refers  to  the 
crocodile  in  the  phrase  “the  beasts  of  the  reed”  is 
still  an  open  question.  Upon  these  beasts  destruc¬ 
tion  is  invoked,  "which  would  be  strange  if  they  were 
meant  to  denote  Egypt;  for  the  crocodile  is  the  most 
characteristic  animal  of  that  country,  and  the  psalm 
is  pervaded  by  a  friendly  spirit  toward  the  empire 
of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  thus  more  reasonable  to  hold 
-with  Duhm  (“Die  Psalmen  Erklart,”  in  Marti  s 
“  Ivurzer  Hand-Commentar  zum  Alten  Testament  ”) 
that  swine  are  meant,  as  designating  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Jordan  valley,  wffiich,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  psalm,  consisted  largely  of  non- 
Jews.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  reference  to  Ex. 
viii.  2  that  the  word  zefardea*  (A.  V.  “frogs”)  was 
explained  as  referring  to  crocodiles  (Arabic,  “  tim- 
sah  ”)  by  all  the  commentators  wfliom  Ibn  Ezra  men¬ 
tions  in  his  commentary  to  this  passage. 

In  Job  (xl.-xli.)  the  description  of  the  Leviathan 
certainly  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile.  Some  of 
the  particulars  given— the  impenetrable  scales  (xli. 
15);  the  sharp  scales  ( ib .  verse  30);  the  teeth  (verse 
14) ;  the  thick  armor  (verse  7) ;  the  strongly  marked 
difficulties  besetting  its  capture;  the 
The  futility  of  ordinary  implements,  as 
Leviathan,  the  hook,  noose,  and  harpoon ;  and  the 
impotence  of  the  usual  weapons,  the 
spear,  mace,  and  arrow7-  (verses  2,  7,  26) — establish  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  identification. 
Against  this  evidence  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
other  characteristics  are  not  specific  enough,  as  they 
are  common  to  several  large  water -animals. 

There  is  some  possibility,  however,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter  wras  describing  the  crocodile  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation.  “We  have  good  evidence,”  says  Canon 
Tristram  in  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible” 
(8th  ed.,  p.  261,  London,  1889),  “of  its  existence  at 
the  present  day  in  the  marshes  of  the  Zerka,  or  Croc¬ 
odile  River.”  This  fact,  well  knowm  to  Pliny  (“  His- 
toria  Naturalis,”  v.  17)  and  Strabo  (p.  758),  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Pococke,  wras  corroborated,  according  to 
Tristram  (l.c.),  by  the  Arabs  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed.  W.  M.  Thomson  (“The  Land  and  the 
Book,”  popular  edition,  i.  73)  testifies  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  crocodiles  in  the  marsh  of  Zerka :  he  believes 
that  he  heard  the  splashing  of  crocodiles  ma¬ 
king  their  way  “through  this  hideous  swamp  in 
quest  of  prey  ”  (ib.  p.  77).  The  latest  testimony  to 
the  same  effect  is  that  of  Schumacher  (“  Pal.  Explor. 
Fund  Quarterly  Statement,”  Jan.,  1887,  p.l),  who  re¬ 
ports  having  seen  a  crocodile  in  that  neighborhood. 

Although  these  coast  districts  did  not  belong  to 
i  the  regions  familiar  to  the  Hebrew7  writers,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  preclude  the  possibilit}7  that  the  poet 
in  Job  wrote  of  what  he  himself  had  seen,  or  from 
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information  supplied  to  liim  by  those  who  had  made 
personal  observations  of  the  animal.  Even  Gunkel 
(“ Schopfung und  Chaos,”  p.  48),  who,  with  Clieyne, 
would  probabty  relegate  this  chapter  to  the  domain 
of  mythology,  concedes  that  the  poet  meant  to  de¬ 
scribe,  not  a  mjdliological  creature,  but  a  monster 
aetualty  living  in  his  day,  and  that  some  of  the 
characteristics  mentioned  are  those  of  t he  crocodile. 
According  to  Gunkel,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  is  an  adaptation  of  mythological 

Mytho-  material;  the  monster  being  taken 
logical  or  from  the  Bab3rlonian  creation-myth. 

Real?  Ilis  objections  are  cogent  and  his 
theory  must  be  admitted  as  having 
great  probability  as  regards  other  passages,  in  which 
the  crocodile  is  referred  to  under  such  designations 
as  “tannim”  (“dragons,”  R.  V.,  Jer.  xiv.  6), 
“rahab”  (Isa.  li.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10),  and  “levia¬ 
than”  (Ps.  lxxiv.  14;  Job  iii.).  But  with  reference 
toJobxli.  1  all  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  word  “  leviathan  ”  is  probably  a  later  emenda¬ 
tion,  influenced  b3r  the  mythical  passages  (P.  De- 
litzsch,  “Iliob,”  Leipsic,  1902).  The  enumeration  of 
the  characteristics  is 
too  complete  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  other  ex¬ 
planation. 

The  Arabs  call  the 
crocodile  “timsah,” 
or  “  waral,  ”  both  of 
which  words  have 
passed  into  Syriac. 

At  one  time  they 
must  have  used  the 
flesh  of  the  animal 
for  food ;  for  the  eat¬ 
ing  thereof  is  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to 
faithful  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  This  may, 
however,  be  due  to 
a  reminiscent  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  crocodile 
with  the  “koah” 

(Lev.  xi.  30),  men¬ 
tioned  among  the 
unclean  animals, 
and  which  the  R  V. 
translates  “  land-croc¬ 


b°dy  (Shab.  107).  In  Arabic  it  is  called  “  liirdhaun. ” 
This  aomn,  in  the  Targ.  for  zab  (the  Syriac 
“liardana  ”),  is  translated  by  “ crocodile,”  and  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  land-lizard,  as  the  “hardona”  of  the 
sea.  This  latter  name  occurs  in  a  Talmudic  caution 
that  at  prayer  the  curved  posture  of  the  “croco¬ 
dile”  (?)  be  not  assumed  (Yer.  Ber.  3d).  The  Tal¬ 
mudic  “ben  nefilim”  (Hul.  127a)  has  also  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  crocodile.  But  it  seems  to  be  the 
Psammomurus  seine  us  (Arabic,  “sakankur”).  The 
crocodile  is  perhaps  designated  by  the  Talmudic 
R'Yp'np  (Red.  41a),  which  in  B.  B.  73b  occurs  in  a 
fabulous  connection  as  NDpnpR  if  this  be  not  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  fianpjK"  scorpion  ”).  For  Talmudic  views 
on  “leviathan  ”  see  the  article  under  that  title. 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
London,  18S9;  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals  (London,  n.d.) ; 
Clieyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bihl.  s.v.;  Levy,  Neuhebr.  WVn'- 
terb.  i.  425,  Leipsic,  1807,  Fleischer’ s  notes  ;  Lewysolm,  Die 
Zoologic  cles  Talmucls ,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  185*8. 
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CROMWELL,  OLIVER :  Lord  Protector  of 
England;  born  April  25,  1599,  died  Sept.  3,  165S. 

Cromwell  favored  re- 


Silyer  Salyer  Bearing  the  “Arms  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.” 
Said  to  have  been  presented  to  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Manasseb  ben  Israel. 

(In  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  Montagu.) 


odile  ”  (marked  in  the  margin  as  uncertain) ;  while 
the  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulgate  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  has  “chameleon.”  Accord- 
Other  ing  to  Bochart  (“ILierozoicon,  ”  i. 

Biblical  1069),  the  land-monitor,  the  “waral  al- 
References.  ard  ”  of  the  Arabs  ( Psammosaurus  scin- 
cus),  is  meant,  or  perhaps  even  a  larger 
monitor,  the  “  waral  al-bahr,  ”  the  Rilotic  monitor. 
Bochart  also  seems  inclined  to  make  the  “  zab  ”  of  Lev. 
xi.  29  identical  with  the  “  koah,  ”  or  land -crocodile  (tb. 
i.,  book  iv.,  ch.  1)..  This  latter  is  a  lizard,  if  not  a 
toad ;  and  as  such  it  is  explained  by  the  Talmudists 
(Hul.  127a).  According  to  Kimhi,  the  Hebrew 
“koah”  (Lev.  xi.  30)  is  a  lizard  (in  LinnetheXacerto 
stelho).  The  Talmud  characterizes  this  species  as 
not  dangerous  to  man  and  as  having  a  soft,  tender 
skin  (Hul.  122a),  which  is  easily  removed  from  the 


admission  of  the  Jews 
into  England,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  there¬ 
by  fulfilling  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy,  but 
mainly  because  they 
had  aided  him  as  “  in¬ 
telligencers,”  and  he 
foresaw  that,  with 
their  control  of  the 
Portuguese  and 
Spanish  trade,  and 
their  large  commer¬ 
cial  interests  in  the 
Levant,  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Bank,  and  the 
Dutch  East  and  West 
Indies,  tlie3r  would  he 
of  service  to  him  in 
his  expansionist  pol¬ 
icy,  and  would  bring 
wealth  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  at 
this  time  (1653)  about 
twenty  Marano  fam¬ 
ilies  settled  in  England,  who  had  fled  from  Spain 
through  fear  of  the  Inquisition.  To  all  appear¬ 
ance  Spanish  merchants,  and  attending  mass  at 
the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  they  were 
nevertheless  known  to  Cromwell  and  a  few  oth¬ 
ers  to  be  crypto- Jews.  Antonio  Fernandez  Cak- 
vajal,  a  Portuguese  merchant  in  London,  had 
been  of  financial  assistance  to  the  Parliament,  and 
had  also,  through  a  relative  in  Holland  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  named  Somers,  or  Butler,  secured  for  Cromwell 
information  regarding  the  Royalist  intrigues  with 
Spain.  At  the  time  of  the  Dormido  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  negotiate  for  readmission,  Carvajal  actively 
supported  the  petition,  and  it  was  favorably  received 
by  Cromwell.  At  this  time,  however,  the  anti- Jew¬ 
ish  prejudices  had  become  strong,  and  the  Council 
would  not  consent  (1654).  Cromwell  then  sent  for 
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Manasseh  ben  Israel,  and  a  motion  was  introduced 
in  tlie  Council  in  1655,  “  That  the  Jews  deserving  it 
ma}r  be  admitted  into  this  nation  to  trade  and  traffic 
and  dwell  among  us  as  Providence  may  give  occa¬ 
sion.  55  The  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
a  conference  was  linally  arranged  to  consider  the 
question,  the  members  being  appointed  by  three  of 
Cromwell's  most  devoted  political  adherents.  The 
conference  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  White¬ 
hall,  Dec.,  1655.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  army,  the  law,  the  trading  interests,  and  six¬ 
teen  divines,  the  majority  of  whom  Cromwell  had 
carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  supposed  ap¬ 
proval  of  religious  toleration. 

The  first  question  which  arose  for  consideration 
was  whether  there  existed  any  law  forbidding  the 
readmission  of  the  Jews,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
decision  that  the  expulsion  of  1290  had  never  been 
valid.  When  the  terms  of  admission 
The  were  discussed,  a  distinctly  hostile 
Whitehall  spirit  manifested  itself,  and  the  mer- 
Conference.  cantile  interests  and  the  clergy  united 
in  opposition.  To  secure  a  favorable 
vote  the  Protector  added  some  more  members  who 
were  thought  to  approve  of  the  proposal,  but  tliejr 
also  ranged  themselves  with  its  opponents.  Finally, 
on  Dec.  1 8,  a  hostile  crowd  thronged  into  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber,  and  it  was  obvious  that  Cromwell’s 
project  could  not  be  carried  except  under  the  most 
extreme  restrictions. 

Cromwell  now  saw  that  his  whole  scheme  would 
be  thwarted  if  a  vote  were  not  prevented.  With 
characteristic  promptness  he  began  at  once  to  review 
the  differences  of  opinion  revealed  by  the  various 
speakers.  Protesting  that  he  had  no  obligations  to 
the  Jews  beyond  those  imposed  by  the  Scriptures, 
he  insisted  that,  “  since  there  was  a  promise  of  their 
conversion,  means  must  be  used  to  that  end,  which 
was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  could  not 
be  done  unless  they  were  admitted  where  the  Gospel 
was  preached.”  Then,  turning  to  the  objecting 
merchants,  he  said:  “You  say  that  they  are  the 
meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  people.  But  in 
that  case  what  becomes  of  your  fears?  Can  you 
really  be  afraid  that  this  contemptible  and  despised 
people  should  be  able  to  prevail  in  trade  and  credit 
over  the  merchants  of  England,  the  noblest  and  most 
esteemed  merchants  of  the  whole  world?  ”  Finally, 
having  announced  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
from  the  conference,  and  that  he  should  use  his 
own  judgment  in  acting  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  the  nation,  he  vacated  the  chair  and 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  cowed,  and  dissolved  without  a  word  of 
protest. 

What  finally  precipitated  the  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Maranos  were  no  longer  able  to  live  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  Spanish  citizens,  and  in  1656,  relying  upon 
the  decision  that  the  expulsion  of  1290  was  no 
longer  valid,  they  openly  threw  off  their  disguise 
and  assumed  the  position  of  Jews. 

In  the  following  year,  probably  on  Feb.  4,  1657, 
Cromwell  in  a  public  meeting  made  a  “  seasonable 
benefaction  ”  to  Carvajal,  perhaps  a  verbal  assurance 
that  the  Jews  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exer¬ 


cise  of  their  religion.  He  had  previously  made  a 
grant  of  £100  to  Manasseii  ben  Israel.  Altogether 
Cromwell’s  action  enabled  the  Jews  to  live  as  such 
in  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  sufficient  op¬ 
position  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the 
mercantile  classes  to  have  prevented  their  residence, 
if  the  government  had  been  weak  or  ill-disposed 
toward  them. 

Bibliography  :  Manasseh  hen  Isi'aeVs  Mission  to  Oliver 

Cromwell ,  edited  by  Lucien  Wolf,  London,  1901. 

J.  Y.  E. 

CRONEBURG,  BENJAMIN  BEN  SOLO¬ 
MON  :  German  publicist;  lived  at  Neuwied,  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1758  he  founded 
at  Neuwied  the  Jewish  periodical  “Der  Grosse 
Scliauplatz  ”  (The  Great  Stage),  printed  in  German. 

Bibliography:  Karpeles,  Gcsch.  der  Judischcn  Literatur, 

p.  1079. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

CRONICA  ISRAELITICA.  See  Periodicals. 

CROOL,  JOSEPH:  Teacher  and  controversial¬ 
ist;  flourished  in  [England  about  1838.  He  gave 
lessons  in  Hebrew  to  a  few  students  in  the  University 
I  of  Cambridge  when,  for  several  years,  the  regius  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Hebrew  were  absentees.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  a  man  of  learning,  though  he  could  read 
three  languages,  English,  German,  and  Hebrew ;  he 
was  given  over  to  prejudices,  and  delighted  in  old 
wives’  fables  and  vain  traditions.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  parchment  girdle,  on  which  were 
inscribed  passages  from  the  Law  and  the  Talmud. 

Crool  was  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews;  believing  that  the  introduction  of  Jews  to 
Christians  in  the  legislature  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  former  to  Christianity.  He  wrote 
two  works  on  this  subject  in  1829,  entitled  “The 
Fifth  Empire”  and  “The  Last  Generation,”  both 
published  at  Cambridge. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  June  80,  1848; 

Cambridge  Independent  Press,  June  11, 1848. 

J-  G.  L. 

CROSS  :  1.  The  stake  (aravpog  =  2*)^*  or  50^*) 
used  by  the  Romans  at  crucifixion.  This  was  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  in  New  Testament  times  that 
they  spoke  frequently  of  “  men  carrying  their  cross 
before  them  while  going  to  be  executed  ”  (Gen.  R. 
lvi. ;  Pesik.  R.  xxxi.,  ed.  Buber,  143b),  as  did  Jesus 
(Matt.  x.  38,  xvi.  24,  and  parallels;  see  Cruci¬ 
fixion). 

2.  A  specific  Christian  symbol:  termed  by  Jews 
myi  ‘W  (“warp  and  woof”);  also  (“idol”). 
Concerning  this  the  law  is:  “As  far  as  it  is  made  an 
object  of  worship  by  Christians,  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  idol  and  prohibited  for  use;  if,  however,  it  is 
worn  as  an  ornament  without  any  religious  object, 
its  use  is  permitted  to  the  Jews  ”  (Isserles,  Sliulhan 
‘Aruk,  Yore  De‘ah,  141,  1 ;  R.  Mordecai  to  £Ab. 
Zarali  iii.  in  the  name  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Jacob  of 
Worms).  However,  being  a  Christian  symbol,  it 
has  always  been  scrupulously  avoided  by  Jews. 
Pious  Jews  would  not  even  wear  badges  or  decora¬ 
tions  with  the  cross  attached  to  them,  whereas  more 
liberal  one^  do  not  hesitate  to  wear  either  the  Iron 
Cross  as  German  soldiers,  or  the  Red  Cross  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Red  Cross  Societ}7-.  To  embroider  orna¬ 
mental  crosses  upon  silk  dresses  for  Christian  ladies 
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is  not  forbidden  to  Jewish  artists,  according  to  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Adret  (see  Berliner,  “Aus  dem  Leben  der 
juden,”  1900,  pp.  13,  130).  The  Jewish  aversion 
to  using  any  sign  resembling  a  cross  was  so  strong 
rhat  in  books  on  arithmetic  or  algebra  written  by 
jews  the  plus  sign  was  represented  by  an  inverted 
“kamez”  (1). 

The  cross  as  a  Christian  symbol  or  “seal”  came 
into  use  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  (see 
“Apost.  Const.”  iii.  17;  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  xi.-xii. ; 
Justin,  “Apologia,”  i.  55-60;  “Dial,  cum  Trypli.” 
S.j-OT) ;  and  the  marking  of  a  cross  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  chest  was  regarded  as  a  talisman 
against  the  powers  of  demons  (Tertullian,  “De  Co¬ 
rona,”  iii.;  Cyprian,  “Testimonies,”  xi.  21-22; 
Lactantius,  “  Divinre  Institutions,  ”  iv.  27,  and  else¬ 
where).  Accordingly  the  Christian  Fathers  had  to 
defend  themselves,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
against  the  charge  of  being  worshipers  of  the  cross, 
as  may  be  learned  from  Tertullian,  “Apologia,”  xii., 
xvii.,  and  Minueius  Felix,  “  Octavius,”  xxix.  Chris¬ 
tians  used  to  swear  b}r  the  power  of  the  cross  (see 
Apocalypse  of  Mary,  viii.,  in  James,  “Texts  and 
Studies,”  iii.  118).  Nevertheless  Jewish  teachers 
in  the  Middle  Ages  declared  that  Christians  must 
be  believed  when  swearing  by  the  cross,  as,  in 
reality,  they  swear  by  the  true  God  (Isaac  of  Cur¬ 
bed,  in  “  SefcrMiz wot  Katun,”  119,  quoted  by  Giule- 
mann,  “Gescli.  d.  Erz.  u.  Cultur  in  Italien,”  1880, 
i.  90).  The  fact,  however,  that  the  cross  was  wor¬ 
shiped  as  an  idol  during  the  Middle  Ages  caused 
the  Jews  to  avoid  (compare  Ex.  xxiii.  13)  the  very 
word  “Cross,”  as  well  as  all  derivatives  of  it; 
for  instance,  “  kreuzer  ’’they  called  “  zelem”  or,  ab¬ 
breviated,  “zal”;  and  the  town  “Kreuznacli”  they 
called  “  Zelem-Makom.  ” 

Several  forms  of  the  cross  appear  to  have  been 
used:  the  simple  form,  like  a  plus  sign,  the  so- 
called  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  the  Latin  cross,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  ix.  4  (Hebr.)  as  the  “mark  of 
life  set  upon  the  men  to  be  saved  ”  (compare  Aquila, 
Symmaclius,  Theodotion,  and  Vulgate,  or  St.  Jerome, 
to  Ezek.  lx. ;  and  Tertullian,  “Ad versus  Marcum,” 
iii.  22;  compare  Job  xxxi.  35).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oblique  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  resembling  the 
letter  “x,”  was  used  in  Justin’s  time  (see  “Apolo¬ 
gia,”  i.  60,  where  he  compares  the  Christian  cross 
with  the  cosmogonic  starting-point  in  Plato’s 
“  Timoeus.”  36),  and  was  known  also  to  the  Jews  (see 
Anointing  and  Cabala),  this  form  as  the  initial 
letter  of  Xpiaroc  being  preferably  used.  In  Jewish 
circles  the  original  connections  of  both  the  Latin 
and  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross  were  quite  naturally 
ignored. 

Bibliography:  Zockler.  Das  Krcuz  Christi.  1S75;  Hastings, 

Dict.Bibl.  s.v.;  Ciieyne  and  Black,  Encye.  Bibl.  s.v.;  Winer, 

B.  B.  s.v.;  Herzog- Hauck,  Beal-Eneyc.  s.v.;  Krauss,  Beal - 

encjfclopuclie  der  Christlichen  Archaologie,  s.v. 

K. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.  See  Evidence. 

CROWN.— Biblical  Data :  The  translation  em¬ 
ployed  for  five  distinct  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible. 
It  renders,  first,  “zer,”  a  technical  term  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Priestly  portions  of  Exodus  for  the 
golden  molding  with  which  the  Ark  (xxv.  11),  the 
table  (xxv.  24),  its  border  (xxv.  25),  and  the  altar  of 
IV.— 24 


incense  (xxx.  3)  were  decorated.  While  this  is  an 
uncommon  use,  the  word  is  employed  secondly  and 
more  accurately  for  the  Hebrew  “  nezer.”  This  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  consecration,  and  refers  solely 
to  the  circlet  worn  on  the  head  by  a  Hebrew  monarch 
as  a  symbol  of  his  royal  power  (II  Sam.  i.  10; 
II  Kings  xi.  12),  or  to  that  worn  by  the  high  priest 
(Ex.  xxix.  6,  xxxix.  30).  Because  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  crown,  the  word  is  used  figuratively 
for  the  authority  of  a  king  (Prov.  xxvii.  24).  A 
third  word,  “  ‘atarah,”  is  used  in  a  perfectly  general 
way  both  directly  (II  Sam.  xii.  30;  Ezek.  xxi.  31 
[A.  V.  26]  and  figuratively  (Job  xix.  9,  xxxi.  36). 
It  also  refers  to  wreaths  used  at  banquets  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  decoration  (Isa.  xxviii.  1),  or  at  games  as 
rewards  (Prov.  iv.  9).  For  “  crown  ”  in  the  phrase 
“  crown  royal  ”  in  the  book  of  Esther,  however, 
there  is  another  Hebrew  word,  “  keter,  ”  which  seems 
to  be  a  Persian  loan-word. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  words  criebavog  and 
6ia<h}jua  are  indiscriminately  rendered  “  crown  ”  in  the 
A.  V.,  but  distinguished  in  tlieR.  V.  (I  Cor.  ix.  25; 
II  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Rev.  iv.  4,  10).  The  latter  is  the  real 
insignia  of  royalty;  the  former,  a  general  sym¬ 
bol  of  superiority.  This  distinction  is  not  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament.  Finally,  the  word 
occurs  not  infrequently  for  “  kadkad  ”  in  the  phrase 
“crown  of  the  head,”  referring  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  head. 

In  the  New  Testament  a  crown  symbolizes  victory 
and  all  that  it  involves  by  way  of  reward.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  rather  a  symbol  of  splendor  and 
dignity  (Prov.  xii.  4,  xvi.  31).  Still,  if  the  Hebrew 
reading  is  correct,  in  Ps.  cxlii.  8  the  crown  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  triumph. 

E.  G.  ii.  F.  K.  S. 

- In  Post-Biblical  Times  :  The  use  of  crowns 

among  the  Jews  in  post-Biblical  times,  both  in  life 
and  in  literature,  is  varied.  Under  the  influence  of 
Greek  custom  the  guests  sat  at  the  festive  table  with 
their  heads  crowned  with  garlands.  In  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  (ii.  8)  the  ungodly  are  quoted  as  saying, 
with  reference  to  their  festal  meals :  “  Let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be  withered.” 
With  these  are  contrasted  the  righteous  whose  re¬ 
ward  is  with  the  Lord:  “They  receive  the  crown  of 
royal  dignity  and  the  diadem  of  beauty  from  the 
Lord’s  hand  (ib.  v.  16).  The  custom  of  sitting  with 
wreaths  round  the  head  at  feasts  seems  to  have  been 
quite  common  among  the  Jews  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Temple.  Ben  Sira  describes  a 
Jewish  feast  at  which  the  symposiarcli  sits  with  a 
crown  of  honor  (Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xxxii.  1-2).  Ju¬ 
dith  and  all  the  women  of  Israel  celebrated  a  thanks¬ 
giving  festival  after  the  victory  over  Holofernes, 
“dancing,  being  crowned  with  olive  garlands,  and 
all  the  men  of  Israel  followed  in  their  armor  with 
garlands”  (Judith  xv.  13;  compare  iii.  7).  Thus 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  after  their 
Festal  miraculous  deliverance,  celebrated  a 

Crowns,  thanksgiving  feast  “crowned  with 
garlands  of  all  kinds  of  sweet-scented 
flowers”  (III  Macc.  vii.  16;  compare  ib.  iv.  8,  and 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  xix.  9,  §  1).  Likewise,  the  Je-ws 
in  Maccabean  times  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  sitting  in  their  booths,  44  with  wreaths  upon 
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their  heads,  ”  as  may  be  learned  from  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  xiv.  30,  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  ordinance  to  this  effect  for  all  generations. 
Obviously,  this  custom  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  Tabernacle  feast  was  a  Bacchic  festival  (Plu¬ 
tarch,  “ Symposium,” iv.  5;  compare  II  Macc.  vi.  7). 

Whether  this  Greek  custom  goes  back  to  ancient 
Semitic  life  (see  Isa.  xxviii.  1-5,  and  Luzzatto’s  He¬ 
brew  commentary)  can  not  be  decided.  The  Suk- 
kali  garlands  or  crowns  of  wheat  (roiD  and 

ITntDy,  Yer.  Sukkah  i.  old;  Tosef.,  Suk- 
kah,  i.  7)  appear  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  older 
“crowning  of  the  head.”  Possibly  the  crowning  of 
the  cup  of  blessing  at  the  saying  of  grace  (YlLDy,  Ber. 
51a;  Yer.  Ber.  vii.  lid:  see  also  Frankel’s  com¬ 
mentary)  is  a  survival  of  the  Greek  symposium. 

Crowns  were  placed  by  the  Gentiles  upon  their 
idols  (Epistle  of  Jeremiah  9;  Acts  xiv.  13);  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  such  “  crowns  of  wheat-ears  or  of  roses  ” 
placed  upon  idols  were  interdicted 
Crowns  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iii.  42c,  43d).  The 
of  Glory.  Jews,  however,  modified  the  custom 
by  placing  crowns  of  gold  upon  the 
forefront  of  the  Temple  at  the  dedication  feast 
(I  Macc.  iv.  57).  They  also  put  garlands  of  olive 
around  the  festal  steer  that  led  the  annual  thanks¬ 
giving  procession,  and  around  the  baskets  contain¬ 
ing  the  first-fruits  (Bik.  iii.  3,  9,  10). 

God  Himself  is  constantly  represented  as  wearing 
crowns.  The  archangel  Sandalfon  binds  wreaths 
for  his  Maker  (Hag.  13b) ;  and  the  angel  Akatriel 
(iwirDN  =  “  the  crowning  angel  ”)  received  his  name 
from  his  charge  of  holding  the  crown  of  glory  over 
the  Most  High  on  His  heavenly  throne  (Ber.  7a). 
According  to  the  Slavonic  Enoch  (xiv.  2-3),  every 
evening  four  hundred  angels  remove  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  the  sun  and  lay  it  before  the  Lord ;  and 
every  morning  they  replace  the  crown  before  the  sun 
sets  forth  upon  its  daily  journey.  “The  king  of 
light,”  whose  head  is  surrounded  with  crowns, 
“places  the  crowns  of  light  ever  anew  upon  the 
angels  in  the  heavens”  (Brandt,  “Mandaische 
Schriften,”  1893,  pp.  13-19).  The  four  and  twenty 
elders  in  heaven  have  also  “  crowns  of  gold  ”  on 
their  heads;  and  when  prostrating  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  they  “cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne  ”  (Rev.  iv.  4,  11). 

Most  crowns  of  reward  mentioned  in  Hellenistic 
and  rabbinical  literature  refer  to  the  world  to  come. 

The  angel  of  death  says  to  Abraham 
Crowns  (Testament  of  Abraham,  A,  xvii. ;  B, 
of  Reward,  xiii. ),  “If  any  one  is  righteous  I  take 
crowns  and  come  to  him.”  “The 
greatness  of  thy  love  toward  God  becomes  a  crown 
upon  tli3r  head.  ”  (Compare  “  the  crowns  and  thrones 
of  glory  ”  for  the  righteous  in  Ascensio  Isaiie,  vii. 
22,  viii.  26,  ix.  10;  Hernias,  “Similitudes,”  viii.  2.) 
Such  crowns  are  especially  accorded  to  the  martyrs 
(see  Testament  of  Job,  ix.  13,  probably  based  upon 
JYnDy,  Job  xxxi.  36;  Kohler,  in  Kohut  Memorial 
Volume,  p.  284).  “When  he  has  been  approved  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  prom¬ 
ised  to  them  that  love  him  ”  (James  i.  12,  R.  V.,  obvi¬ 
ously  with  reference  to  J udges  v.  31,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Rabbis,  Yoma  23a).  Likewise,  I  Peter  v.  4: 
“Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadetli  not ” 


(compare  Rev.  ii.  10,  “  a  crown  of  life  ”).  Especially 
does  Paul  dwell  upon' the  “incorruptible  crown” 
obtained  in  the  race  for  the  higher  things,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  “corruptible  crown  ”  given  to  the  victor 
in  games  (I  Cor.  ix.  25;  II  Tim.  ii.  5;  compare  II 
Tim.  iv.  8,  and  Philo,  “  De  Allegoriis  Legum,”  xxvi. 
§  26).  These  older  conceptions  cast  light  also  on 
later  rabbinical  passages  concerning  the  Crowns  of 
tiie  Righteous  and  the  Crown  of  the  Law. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Low,  Kranz  unci  Krone ,  in  Ben  Chanan- 
ja,  1867,  Nos.  Ii,  12;  Clmrles,  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  n»00 
p.  61 ;  J.  B.  Mayor,  The  Epistle  of  St.  James ,  1892,  notes,  pp] 
46  et  seq.;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible;  Clieyne  and  Black, Encyc. 
Bibl.  s.v.  Crown. 

K. 

In  the  Talmudic  Hebrew,  mo#  is  used  (compare 
the  English  “crown”)  for  the  Biblical  IT  in  the 
sense  of  “border  ”  or  “rim  ”  (Kelim  v.  3;  Oh.  xiv.  1). 
In  the  Targumim  it  is  usually  rendered  by  the 
identical  TT  or  Tfi,  or  sometimes  by  ^3,  which 
in  sense  is  equivalent  to  “crown”  or  “wreath.” 
For  the  insignia  of  rojuilty  the  late  Biblical  “keter” 
is  used,  together  with  “  kisse  ”  (throne)  and  “  shar- 
bit  ”  (scepter).  While  the  Biblical  drops  out  of 
use  in  the  Talmudical  Hebrew,  which  restricts  the 
root  to  its  original  meaning,  “  cut  off  ”  (hence  “  de¬ 
voted,”  a  “nazir”),  a  new  word  is  introduced, 

“  taga  ”  (fcOD),  of  non-Hebrew  stock,  in  the  sense  of 
royal  crown  and  thence  of  ornament. 

“Keter,”  as  well  as  “  ‘ateret”  and  its  derivatives, 
has  also  the  applied  meaning  of  ornament,  dignity, 
and  distinction.  The  righteous  will  wear  crowns 
in  the  hereafter  (Ber.  17a;  compare  Meg.  lob,  where 
God  is  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  pious;  Lev, 
R t  xxx.).  So  also  prayer  is  woven  into  a  crown 
for  the  head  of  God  (Ex.  R.  xxi.).  “Three  crowns 
there  are:  the  crown  of  the  Torah,  the  crown  of 
the  priesthood,  the  crown  of  royalty;  but  the 
crown  of  a  good  name  is  higher  than  these  alto¬ 
gether  ”  (Abot  iv.  13).  I11  explanation  of  this  enu¬ 

meration  of  the  three  degrees  of  distinction  Ex.  R. 
xxxiv.  and  Num.  R.  iv.  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  crown  of  the  learned  man  (Pharisee),  that  of 
the  priest  (Sadducee),  that  of  royal 
The  blood,  .men  of  good  repute  not  only 

“  Three  attain  but  even  surpass;  that  is,  learn- 

Crowns.”  mg,  birth,  and  station  are  worthless, 
while  character  is  all.  R.  Simeon  ben 
Joliai  enumerates  these  crowns  in  this  order:  the 
crown  of  royalty,  that  is,  the  “table  of  the  show- 
breads,”  which  had  a  golden  border:  the  crown  of 
the  priesthood,  that  is.  the  altar;  the  crown  of  the 
Torah,  that  is,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Playing 
upon  the  vocalization  of  “iT  (zar  and  zer),  he  adds: 
“If  one  acquires  the  Torah,  it.  is  for  him  a  zer,  a 
crown;  if  lie  does  not,  it  is  for  him  something 
foreign  ”  (compare  Yoma  72b).  God  is  represented 
in  the  Talmud  as  ornamenting  the  letters  T'JDJJt," 
as  well  as  the  letters  p  (on  p  see  Shab.  104a),  with 
“crowns,”  and  refrains  from  multiplying  them  in 
view  of  R.  Akiba’s  disposition  to  read  into  these 
“  crowns  ”  halakic  decisions  (Men.  29b;  Shab.  89b). 

“  Crown  ”  is  also  used  for  “  kingdom  ” ;  for  instance, 
in  the  parable  about  the  moon’s  jealousy  of  the  sun, 
she  asks  :  “Is  it  possible  for  two  kings  to  have  one 
‘crown’?”  and  God,  acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
reduces  her  to  the  second  rank  (Hul.  60b).  Again, 


Crowds  of  the  Law. 

1.  In  Hambro’  Synagogue,  London.  2.  In  a  private  collection.  New  York.  3.  In  the  Synagogue  at  Pogrebishche,  Russia.  4  and 
0.  In  Temple  Shearith  Israel,  New  York.  5.  In  the  Synagogue  at  Casale  Monferrato,  Italy.  7.  Oriental ;  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  Washington.  S.  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  9.  Samaritan ; 
in  the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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it  is  used  figuratively  for  a  deed  en  titling  one  to  rec¬ 
ognition,  as  in  Yer.  Dein.  ii.  22c,  bottom.  Hezekiah 
was  privileged  by  God  to  “  acquire  the  crown 77  of 
the  removal  of  the  brazen  serpent  (Hul.  6b,  7b). 
In  the  same  sense  the  caution  occurs  against  making 
the  Torah  and  learning  a  crown  of  self-glorification 
(Abot  iv.  5). 

The  most  distinguished  men  are  called  the  crown  of 
their  fellows  (for  instance,  in  Tosef.,  Sotali,  xv.). 
With  the  death  of  II.  Eleazar  ben  Azariah  passed 
away  the  crown  of  the  wise,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Avise  consists  in  the  crown  of  learning  (compare  Sotali 
49b).  So  also  the  distinctions  conferred  on  the  first 
day  are  designated  as  its  ten  crowns  (Si fra,  Shemini 
Sliab.  87b). 

The  bride  wore  a  crown — wreath  or  chaplet — at 
the  marriage  feast,  and  so  did  the  bridegroom,  who, 
indeed,  was  regarded  as  a  king  during  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  (Nowack,  “Lehrbuch  des  Hebraischen 
Archaologie,  ”  i.  164).  This  custom  was  suspended 

for  a  time  in  consequence  of  tlie  It o man  wars  (Sotali 

lx.  i-i).  These  Uncial  wrcariis  could  not  De  woven 
of  myrtle  or  roses,  but  were  made  of  reeds.  The 
reason  for  this  restriction  is  found  in  the  idolatrous 
uses  of  wreaths  of  the  kind  prohibited 

Bridal  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iv.  43d:  “Not  only 

Crowns,  wreaths  made  of  wheat-stalks,  but 
also  of  roses77;  compare  also  Yer.  Bik. 
i.,  toward  end  64b,  top;  Sotali  49a).  In  Yer.  Sotali 
ix.  24b,  bottom,  II.  Jeremiah  is  reported  as  wearing 
a  crown  of  olive-branches  in  order  to  amuse  the 
bridal  party,  from  which  act  he  came  to  be  known 
as  the  rabbi  with  the  (myrtle  bridal)  crown  (com¬ 
pare  Gen.  R.  lxx. ;  Lam.  R  94b;  the  Averse  “the 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  head  ”  [Lam.  v.  16]  was 
interpreted  to  refer  to  him;  Lam.  R  to  the  Averse, 
69d).  Mention  is  also  made  of  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  wreaths,  which  Avere  much  affected  by 
women  (Sliab.  v.  1  [57a] ;  Sotali  49b).  Some  of  these 
are  even  said  to  have  sliOAvn  in  engraving  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem.  By  later  rabbis  the  custom  of 
placing  a  Avreath  or  croAvn  on  the  head  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  Avas  regarded  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Je¬ 
rusalem,  “  the  olive-branches  being  bitter 77  (“  ‘ Ateret 
Zekenim  ”  to  “Or  lia-Hayyim,”  560;  Tur  Eben  Iia- 
‘Ezer,  65 ;  Tos.  Pes.  86a).  See  Croaa'x  of  tiie  Law. 

e.  c.  E.  G.  H. 

CROWN  OF  THE  LAW :  A  coronet,  usually 
made  of  gilded  silver,  Avitli  bells,  bearing  the  He¬ 
brew  inscription  min  “ifD-  It  is  placed  upon  the 
upper  ends  of  the  handles  of  the  scroll  of  the  LaAv. 
Sometimes  the  croAvn  is  a  double  one.  A  similar 
emblem,  often  borne  between  tAvo  lions  as  symbols 
of  strength,  decorates  the  mantle  of  the  scroll  and 
the  curtain  of  the  Ark.  The  device  signifies  the 
majestic  sovereignty  of  the  LaAv.  It  is  difficult  to 
sa}T  Avlien  it  Avas  first  adopted.  In  geonic  times  he 
who  read  the  last  chapter  oi  the  Pentateuch  on  Shn- 
hat  Torah  had  a  croAvn  of  silver  or  gold  or  a  gar¬ 
land  of  myrtle  placed  upon  his  head,  similar  to  the 
one  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  bridegroom ;  whence, 
probably,  the  name  Bridegroom:  of  the  Law. 
From  this  arose  the  custom  of  having  a  crown 
placed  permanently  upon  the  scroll  of  the  LaAv,  the 
making  of  crowns  or  garlands  on  festival  days  being 
a  transgression  of  the  LaAv  (see  Abraham  ben  Nathan 


ha-Yarlii  in  “Ha-Munliig,”  Suk.  £  59;  and  R  Nis- 
sim  to  Alfasi,  Meg.  iii. ;  Skulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Ilay- 
yim,  154,  10). 

The  masters  of  the  school,  called  “  kings’7  (Git.  62a), 
Avere  probably  the  persons  originally  decorated  Avifch 
the  crown  of  the  Law.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  saying  of  Ilillel:  “He  avIio  makes  use  of  the 
crown  [&On]  perishes77  (Ab.  i.  13).  [This  “ croAvn 77 
was  afterward  understood  to  mean  the  “croAvn  of 
God”  Ciro  =  the  Ineffable  Name,  ■which  Avas  prob¬ 
ably  engraved  upon  the  crown;  see  Pirke  11.  El. 
xlvii. ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  4-6,  25.)]  Compare 
Ab.  iv.  5:  “Make  not  the  Torah  a  crown  to  glory  in 
it.”  The  saying  of  R  Simon  b.  Yoliai  concerning 
the  three  croAvns — the  croAvn  of  the  LaAv,  the  crown 
of  the  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty  (see 
CrowjX  ix  Post-Biblical  Times) — appears  also  to 
indicate  that  the  croAvn  of  the  Law,  like  the  two 
others,  Avas  a  material  cioavu,  and  not  a  figura¬ 
tive  expression  like  “the  croAvn  of  a  good  name.” 

Tlie  crown  of  tlie  Law  is  probably  inclioatecl  loy  tlie 

following  llaggaciali :  “When  tiie  Israelites  before 
receiving  the  LaAv  on  Mount  Sinai  proclaimed  *  AVe 
shall  do  and  hearken!7  [Ex.  xxiv.  17],  there  came 
sixty  myriads  of  angels  Avitli  tAvo  croAvns  for  each 
— one  for  each  of  the  tAvo  promises ;  and  when  they 
sinned  before  the  Golden  Calf  there  came  tAvice  as 
many  demons  to  take  their  ornaments  aAvay  ”  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  6;  Sliab.  88a;  compare  Pesik.  21  [ed.  Fried¬ 
mann,  102b] ;  Pesik.  de  R  K.  xiv.  124b;  Tan.,  Te- 
zawwek,  ed.  Buber,  50a). 

Regarding  the  question  whether  the  Keter  Torah 
in  use  may  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a 
doAvry  for  a  daughter,  see  Isaac  Lampronti,  “  Pahacl 
Yizliak,77  letter  ft,  170b. 

k/  '  J.  D.  E. 

CROWNS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  :  The  fu¬ 
ture  bliss  of  the  righteous  is  described  by  Rab  in 
Ber.  17b :  “  There  is  neither  eating  and  drinking  nor 
marrying  nor  bargaining  nor  envy  nor  hatred  nor 
quarrel  in  the  world  to  come;  hut  the  righteous  sit 
Avitli  croAvns  upon  their  heads,  and  feed  upon  the 
splendor  of  the  Skekinak,  as  it  is  said  of  the  no¬ 
bles  of  the  children  of  Israel:  4  He  laid  not  his  hand 
upon  them,  but  they  saAv  God,  and  this  Avas  their 
eating  and  their  drinking  7  77  (Ex.  xxiv.  11,  Targ.). 
In  Sank.  111b,  Meg.  15b,  R.  Han  mail  says:  “God 
himself  Avill  be  a  croAvn  of  glory  upon  the  head 
of  each  righteous  one,  as  it  is  written:  4 In  that 
day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory, 
and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his 
people 7  77  (Isa.  xxviii.  5).  Accordingly  the  Zohar 
(Way eh i ;  ed.  Cracow,  p.  296)  speaks  of  seats  sur¬ 
rounded  with  crowns  prepared  for  tlie  righteous 
in  paradise  thirty  days  before  their  death,  Avhen  their 
forthcoming  arrival  there  is  announced.  So  sings 
the  poet  of  the  “Akdamut”’: 

“  Under  a  canopy  of  crystal  clouds. 

Wearing  a  beauteous  crown, 

Each  in  accordance  with  his  deeds, 

On  a  throne  A\rith  seven  steps  of  fine  gold.” 

k.  J.  D.  E. 

CRUCEANU,  STEFAN :  Rumanian  author; 
born  at  Jassj"  April  25,  1868.  On  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1889  he  entered  the  University 
of  Jassy  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  but  at  the  end 
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of  a  year  lie  went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine.  In 
April,  1885,  he  published  his  first  work,  a  socialistic 
story,  in  the  “  Drepturile  Omului  ”  (Rights  of  Man). 
He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  different  polit¬ 
ical  papers,  including  the  “Natiunea,”  “Drapelul,” 
“Perdaful,”  “Fulgerul,”  “Tunul,”  and  “  Propa- 
sliirea.”  In  1891  he  published  his  first  poem,  “Ba- 
taile  din  Urma”  (The  Last  Heart-Beat),  in  the  “  Re¬ 
vista  Noua”  of  Bucharest.  He  is  a  contributor  to 
the  most  prominent  journals  of  Rumania,  such  as 
the  “Convorbiri  Literare,”  “  Radical ul,”  “Eveni- 
mentul,”  “Noutatea,”  “Adeverul,”  “Literatura  et 
Art  a  Romana,”  and  the  “Noua  Re  vista  Romana.” 
In  1898  he  published  most  of  his  poems  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  under  the  title  “Lacrime.” 
s.  E.  Sn. 


CRUCIFIXION' :  The  act  of  putting  to  death 
by  nailing  or  binding  to  a  cross.  Among  the  modes 
of  Capital  Punishment  known  to  the  Jewish  penal 
law,  crucifixion  is  not  found;  the  “hanging”  of 

criminals  on  a  tree, 55  mentioned  in  Dent.  xxi.  QS, 


was  resorted  to  in  New  Testament  times  only  alter 


lapidation  (Sanh.  vi.  4;  Sifre,  ii.  221,  ed.  Friedmann, 
Vienna,  1864).  A  Jewish  court  could  not  have 
passed  a  sentence  of  death  by  crucifixion  without 
violating  the  Jewish  law.  The  Roman  penal  code 
recognized  this  cruel  penalty  from  remote  times 
(Aurelius  Victor  Caesar,  41).  It  may  have  developed 
out  of  the  primitive  custom  of  “  hanging  ”  (“  arbori 
suspendere  ”)  on  the  “  arbor  infelix,”  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  gods  of  the  nether  world.  Seneca  (“  Epis- 
tola,”  101)  still  calls  the  cross  “infelix  lignum.” 
Trees  were  often  used  for  crucifying  convicts  (Tertul- 
lian,  “Apologia,”  viii.  16).  Originally  only  slaves 
were  crucified;  hence  “  death  on  the  cross  ”  and  “  sup- 
pi  icium  servile”  were  used  indiscriminately  (Tacitus, 
“Ilistoria,”  iv.  3, 11).  Later,  provincial  freedmen  of 
obscure  station  (“humiles”)  were  added  to  the  class 
liable  to  this  sentence.  Roman  citizens  were  exempt 
under  all  circumstances  (Cicero,  “  Verr.”  i.  7 ;  iii.  2,  24, 
26 ;  iv.  10  et  seq.).  The  following  crimes  entailed  this 
penalty:  piracy,  highway  robbery,  assassination, 
forgery,  false  testimony,  mutiny,  high  treason,  rebel¬ 
lion  (see  Pauly-  Wissowa,  “  Real-Encyc.  ”  s.v.  “  Crux  ” ; 
Josephus,  “B.  J.”v.  11,  §  1).  Soldiers  that  de¬ 
serted  to  the  enemy  and  slaves  who  denounced  their 
masters  (“  delatio  domini  ”)  were  also  punished  by 


death  on  the  cross. 

The  crosses  used  were  of  different  shapes.  Some 
were  in  the  form  of  a  T,  others  in  that  of  a  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  cross,  X,  while  others  again  were  in  four 
parts,  “f“ .  The  more  common  kind  consisted  of  a 
stake  (“  palus  ”)  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground  (“  cru- 
eem  figere  ”)  before  the  condemned  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution  (Cicero,  “Verr.”  v.  12;  Josephus, 
“B.  J.”  vii.  6,  §  4)  and  a  cross-beam  (“patibulum  ”), 
bearing  the  “  titulus  ”— the  inscription  naming  the 
crime  (Matt,  xxvii.  37;  Luke  xxiii.  38;  Suetonius, 
“Cal.”  38).  It  was  this  cross-beam,  not  the  heavy 
stake,  which  the  condemned  was  compelled  to  carry 
to  the  scene  of  execution  (Plutarch,  “DeSeraNum. 
Vind.”9;  Matt.  ib. ;  John  xix.  17;  see  Cross).  The 
cross  was  not  very  high,  and  the  sentenced  man  could 
without  difficulty  be  drawn  up  with  ropes  (“in 
crucem  tollere,  agere,  dare,  ferre  ”).  His  hands  and 
feet  were  fastened  with  nails  to  the  cross-beam  and 


stake  (Tertullian,  “Adv.  Judeeos,”  10;  Seneca, 
“Vita  Beata,”  19);  though  it  has  been  held  that,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  hands  and  feet  were  merely  bound  with 
ropes  (see  Winer,  “B.  R.”  i.  678).  The  execution 
was  always  preceded  by  flagellation  (Livy,  xxxiv.  26 ; 
Josephus,  “B.  J.”ii.  14,  §  9;  v.  11,  §  1);  and  on  his 
way  to  his  doom,  led  through  the  most  populous 
streets,  the  delinquent  was  exposed  to  insult  and 
injury.  Upon  arrival  at  the  stake,  his  clothes  were 
removed,  and  the  execution  took  place.  Death  was 
probably  caused  by  starvation  or  exhaustion,  the 
cramped  position  of  the  body  causing 

Mode  of  fearful  tortures,  and  ultimately  gradual 
Execution,  paralysis.  Whether  a  foot-rest  was  pro¬ 
vided  is  open  to  doubt;  but  usually 
the  body  was  placed  astride  a  board  (“sedile”). 
The  agony  lasted  at  least  twelve  hours,  in  some 
cases  as  long  as  three  days.  To  hasten  death  the 
legs  were  broken,  and  this  was  considered  an  act 
of  clemency  (Cicero,  “Phil.”  xiii.  27).  The  body 

remained  on  tlie  cross,  food  for  birds  of  prey  until 
It)  rotted,  or  was  cast;  before  -wild  leasts.  Special 

permission  to  remove  the  body  was  occasionally 
granted.  Officers  (carnifex  and  triumviri)  and  sol¬ 
diers  were  in  charge. 

This  cruel  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence 
of  death  was  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Josephus  brands  the  first  crucifixion  as  an 
act  of  unusual  cruelty  (‘Lint.”  xiii.  14,  §  2),  and  as 
illegal.  But  many  Jews  underwent  this  extreme 
penalty  (id.  xx.  6,  §  2;  “Vita,”  §  75;  “B.  J.”ii.  12, 
§  6;  14,  §  9;  v.  11,  §  1 ;  Philo,  ii.  529). 

During  the  times  of  unrest  which  preceded  the 
rise  in  open  rebellion  against  Rome  (about  30-66 
b.c.),  “rebels”  met  with  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of 
the  oppressor.  They  were  crucified  as  traitors.  The 
sons  of  Judas  the  Galilean  were  among  those  who 
suffered  this  fate. 

The  details  given  in  the  New  Testament  accounts 
(Matt,  xxvii.  and  parallels)  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  agree  on  the  whole  with  the  procedure  in 
vogue  under  Roman  law.  Two  modifications  are 
worthy  of  note:  (1)  In  order  to  make  him  insensible 
to  pain,  a  drink  (b%og,  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  48;  John  xix. 
29)  was  given  him.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
humane  Jewish  provision  (see  Maimonides,  “Yad,” 
Sanh.  xiii.  2;  Sanh.  43a).  The  beverage  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  myrrh  (run^  DYlp)  and  wine,  given 
“  so  that  the  delinquent  might  lose  clear  conscious¬ 
ness  through  the  ensuing  intoxication.”  (2)  Jesus’ 
legs  were  broken  to  shorten  his  agony,  and  his  body 
was  removed  and  buried,  the  latter  act  in  keeping 
with  Jewish  law  and  custom.  These  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  exhaust  the  incidents  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
that  might  point  to  a  participation  therein,  and  a 
regulation  thereof,  by  Jews  or  Jewish  law.  The 
mode  and  manner  of  Jesus’  death  undoubtedly 
point  to  Roman  customs  and  laws  as  the  directive 
power. 

From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  crime  of  which 
Jesus  was  convicted  b\'  the  Jewish  priests  is  greatly 
in  doubt  (see  Jesus).  If  it  was  blasphemy,  lapida¬ 
tion  should,  according  to  Jewish  law,  have  been 
the  penalty,  with  suspension  from  the  gallows  after 
death  (Misimah  Sanh.  iii.  4;  Sifre,  iii.  221).  Nor  were 
any  of  the  well-known  measures  taken  (Sanh.  vi.) 
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wliicli  provide  before  execution  for  the  contingency 
of  a  reversal  of  the  sentence.  Neither  was  the 
“  cross  ” — i.e. ,  the  gallows  for  hanging — constructed 
as  usual  after  lapidation,  and  as  ordained  in 
Sanhedrin  vi.  4.  His  hands  were  not  bound  as 
prescribed;  the  “cross”  was  not  buried  with  his 
body  (Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Sanli.  xv.  9).  Whether 
the  Jewish  law  would  have  tolerated  a  threefold  exe¬ 
cution  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  more  than  un¬ 
certain  (Sanli.  vi.  4;  Sifre,  ii.  2.21). 

The  greatest  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Jewish  penal  procedure  is  presented  by  the  day 
and  time  of  the  execution.  According 

Date  of  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus  died  on  Friday, 
Jesus’  Cru-  the  eve  of  Sabbath.  Yet  on  that  day, 

cifixion.  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  (or  holiday),  executions  lasting 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  were  almost  impossible 
(Sifre,  ii.  221 ;  Sanli.  35b ;  Mekilta  to  Wayakliel). 
The  Synoptics  do  not  agree  with  John  on  the  date 
of  the  month.  According  to  the  latter  he  died  on 
the  14tli  of  Nisan,  as  though  he  were  the  paschal 
lamb ;  but  executions  were  certainly  not  regular  on 
the  eve  of  a  Jewish  holiday.  According  to  the  S3rn- 
optics,  the  date  of  his  death  was  the  lotli  of  Nisan 
(first  day  of  Passover),  when  again  no  execution 
could  be  held  (Mishnali  Sanli.  iv.  1 ;  and  the  com¬ 
mentaries;  Yer.  Sanli.  ii.  3;  Yer.  Bez.  v.  2;  Ket. 
i.  1).  This  discrepancy  has  given  rise  to  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  at  rectification.  That  by  Cliwolson 
is  the  most  ingenious,  assuming  that  Jesus  died 
on  the  14th,  and  accounting  for  the  error  in 
Matthew  by  a  mistranslation  from  the  original  He¬ 
brew  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17  (imp!  2")p,  due  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  first  nip;  see  his  “Das  Letzte  Passamahl 
Christi,”  p.  13).  But  even  so,  the  whole  artificial 
construction  of  the  law  regarding  Passover  when 
the  loth  of  Nisan  was  on  Saturday,  attempted 
by  Cliwolson,  would  not  remove  the  difficulty  of 
an  execution  occurring  on  Friday  =  eve  of  Sabbath 
and  eve  of  holiday ;  and  the  body  could  not  have 
been  removed  as  late  as  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.). 
Bodies  of  delinquents  were  not  buried  in  private 
graves  (Sanli.  vi.  5),  while  that  of  Jesus  was  buried 
in  a  sepulcher  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Arimatliea. 
Besides  this,  penal  jurisdiction  had  been  taken  from 
the  Sanhedrin  in  capital  cases  “  forty  years  before 
the  fall  of  the  Temple.” 

These  facts  show  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was 
an  act  of  the  Roman  government.  That  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  liberate  one  sentenced  to  death  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  holiday  season  is  not  corroborated  by 
Jewish  sources.  But  many  of  the  Jews  suspected 
of  Messianic  ambitions  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross 
by  Rome.  The  Messiah,  “king  of  the  Jews,”  was 
a  rebel  in  the  estimation  of  Rome,  and  rebels  were 
crucified  (Suetonius,  “Yespas.”  4;  “Claudius,” 
xxv.;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  5,  §  1;  8,  §  6;  Acts 
v.  36,  37).  The  inscription  on  the  cross  of 
Jesus  reveals  the  crime  for  which,  according  to 
Roman  law,  Jesus  expired.  He  was  a  rebel.  Tac¬ 
itus  (“  Annales,”  54,  59)  reports  therefore  without 
comment  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  crucified.  For 
Romans  no  amplification  was  necessary.  Pontius 
Pilate’s  part  in  the  tragedy  as  told  in  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  a  wretched  coward ;  but  this  does  not  agree 


with  his  character  as  recorded  elsewhere  (see 
Schiirer,  “Gescli.”  Index,  s.i\).  The  other  incidents 
in  the  New  Testament  report — the  rending  of 
the  curtain,  darkness  (eclipse  of  the  sun),  the  ri¬ 
sing  of  the  dead  from  their  graves — are  apocalyp¬ 
tic  embellishments  derived  from  Jewish  Messianic 
eschatology.  The  so-called  writs  for  the  execution 
(see  Mayer,  “  Die  Reclite  der  Israeli  ten,  Atliener,  und 
Romer,”  iii.  428,  note  27)  are  spurious. 

Bibliography  :  Ludwig  Philipson,  Hahen  die  Juden  Jcsum 
GekreuzigW  2d  ed.,  reprint,  1902;  Hirsch,  The  Crucifix¬ 
ion  from  the  Jeivish  Point  of  View,  Chicago,  1892 ;  Cliwolson, 
Das  Letzte  Passamahl  Christi ,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 ;  works 
of  Jewish  historians,  as  Griitz,  Jost,  etc.;  Schiirer,  Gcsch .; 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels. 

K.  E.  G.  II. 

CRUELTY :  The  disposition  to  inflict  pain  and 
to  gloat  over  suffering.  Widety  prevalent  among, 
if  not  characteristic  of,  savages  and  barbarians, 
it  has  influenced  their  treatment  of  strangers,  ene¬ 
mies,  and  evildoers.  Primitive  races,  however,  are 
strongly  inured  to  pain,  being  early  in  life  trained 
to  endure  it  unflinchingly,  as  the  various  initiatory 
rites  at  puberty  in  universal  vogue  among  them 
show  (see  Heinrich  Schurtz,  “  Altersklassen  und 
Mannerbunde,”  pp.  92  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1902).  More¬ 
over,  lack  of  imagination  incapacitates  them  for 
measuring  the  suffering  entailed  on  others  (Tylor, 
“Anthropology,”  p.  408,  New  York,  1897).  Again, 
among  them,  as  also  among  civilized  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  religious  notions  sanctify  the  passion  for 
revenge,  nearly  always  an  element  of  cruelty.  Abel’s 
“blood  cries  to  heaven”  (Gen.  iv.  10,  Hebr.).  The 
deity  itself  is  injured  and  offended,  and  the  land  is 
defiled  by  bloodshed  (see  Schneider,  “Die  Natur- 
volker,  ”  1886,  i.  86 ;  Leopold  Schmidt,  “  Die  Ethik 
der  Alton  Griechen,”  ii.  309  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1882; 
Tiele,  “  Yerglij  kendo  Gescliiedenis  von  de  Egypt,  en 
Mesopotam.  Godsdienster,”  p.  160;  “Tr.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Arch.”  viii.  12  et  seq.). 

The  “lex  talionis,”  universally  observed  by  sav¬ 
age  and  semi-civilized  peoples,  illustrates  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Injury  had  to  be  requited  by  corresponding 
inj uiy.  “  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand  ” 
(Ex.  xxi.  24).  Literally  construed  at  first,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law  in  course  of  time,  and 
“  Lex  with  the  refinement  of  feeling  acconi- 
Talionis.”  panying  progressing  civilization,  were 
translated  into  pecuniary  assessments 
in  compensation  of  injuries. 

Cruel  practises  connected  with  the  observances  of 
religion,  such  as  mutilations,  the  cutting  of  gashes 
(see  Cuttings),  the  burning  of  children  to  propitiate 
Moloch,  and  human  sacrifice  generally,  rest  orig¬ 
inally  upon  a  similar  idea. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  in  their  primitive  state  were 
in  disposition  little  different  from  their  neighbors 
and  cognates.  In  the  period  of  “ignorance”  the 
pre-Mohammedan  Arabs  deemed  “revenge  to  be  the 
twin  brother  of  gratitude,”  and  not  to  visit  an  offense 
upon  the  offender  was  considered  cowardly  and 
ignoble  (see  Goldziher,  “  Muhammedanisclie  Stu- 
dien,”  1889,  i.  15  et  seq.).  The  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel  prove  that  the  Israelitish  invaders  of  Canaan 
displayed  in  their  dealings  with  their  enemies  the 
temper  of  their  day.  The  bodies  of  those  slain  in 
battle  were  stripped  of  everything  valuable.  Occa- 
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sionally  tlieir  heads  were  cut  off  as  trophies  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  51,  54;  xxxi.  9;  II  Sam.  xx.  22).  Among  the 
Assyrians  this  was  the  rule  (compare  II  Kings  x.  6 
ct  seq.).  In  later  times,  however,  decent  burial  was 
accorded  to  dead  enemies  (Ezek.  xxxix.  11),  or 
they  were  cremated  (Isa.  xxx.  33). 

Captives  were  shown  little  leniency.  To  mark 
them  as  conquered,  they  were  subjected  to  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  being  trodden  under  foot  (Joshua  x.  24; 

compare  Ps.  cx.  1).  This  was  also  the 
Treatment  custom  among  the  Assyrians  and  Egyp- 
of Captives,  tians.  Still,  excessive  cruelties  are 

only  reported  in  cases  where  fury  had 
been  aroused  by  the  length  of  the  pursuit  (Judges  i. 

6  et  seq.).  The  most  atrocious  instance  of  cruelty  in 
requital  of  previous  insult  is  afforded,  if  the  text  is 
correct,  by  David’s  dealing  with  the  Ammonites  (see 
Ivlostermann’s  commentary  on  II  Sam.  xii.  31).  Ama- 
ziali  is  reported  to  have  hurled  ten  thousand  cap¬ 
tive  Edomites  from  a  rock  (IT  Chron.  xxv.  12).  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  Hebrews  did  not  go  to  such 
extremes,  and,  compared  with  the  Assyrians,  were 
merciful.  The  latter  impaled  their  prisoners,  or 
flayed  them  alive,  or  tore  out  their  tongues  (see, 
for  the  case  of  the  Elamite  prisoners,  Koyundjik 
Collection,  slabs  48-50;  Kaulen,  “Assyrien  und 
Babylonien,”  5tli  ed.,  p.  265).  The  Philistines  put 
out  Samson’s  eyes  (Judges  xvi.  21).  Nahash,  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  threatened  the  Jebusites  with 
the  blinding  of  their  right  eyes  (I  Sam.  xi.  2).  King 
Zedekiah  was  blinded  by  the  Chaldeans  (II  Kings 
xxv.  7).  Among  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and 
even  now  in  Eastern  countries,  this  procedure  is  not 
exceptional.  Ezek.  xxiii.  25  alludes  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  noses  and  ears  of  captives.  Rings  were  put 
through  the  under  lips  of  captured  kings  to  fasten 
the  chain  to  (DYin,  “S.  B.  O.  T.”  Ezekiel,  p.  133). 
Atrocious  barbarities  against  women  big  with  child 
are  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  ferocious 
civil  wars  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  (II  Kings  xv. 
16),  but  these,  as  well  as  the  dashing  to  pieces  of  chil¬ 
dren,  seem  to  have  been  common  among  Syrians, 
Ammonites,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans  (II  Kings 
viii.  12;  Amos  i.  13;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9  et  seq.).  If  not 
killed,  the  captives  were  led  away  “naked”  (see 
Coat)  and  fettered,  to  be  sold  into  slavery  (Num. 
xxxi.  26;  Deut.  xx.  14;  Isa.  xx.  4). 

The  country  of  the  enemy  was  devastated;  its 
trees  were  cut  down,  its  wells  wrecked,  its  cities 
and  hamlets  sacked  and  razed ;  tribute  was  levied 
and  hostages  demanded  (II  Kings  iii.  19,  25;  xiv.  14). 

In  the  earlier  civil  code  of  the  Hebrews,  the  “book 
of  the  Covenant”  (Ex.  xxi.-xxiv.),  the  law  of  retal¬ 
iation  is  still  fundamental.  Mutilations  were  thus 
legalized.  The  Deuteronomic  legisla- 

Stages  of  tion  applies  this  principle  in  the  case 

Progress,  of  false  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  16  et 
seq.).  A  woman  guilty  of  a  certain 
indecent  act  lost  her  hand  (Deut.  xxv.  11  et  seq.). 
Similar  and  severer  provisions  are  also  found  in  the 
recently  discovered  code  of  Hammurabi  (see  Winck- 
ler,  “  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabi,  ”  Leipsic,  1902) ;  and 
the  punishments  provided  b}r  the  laws  of  other  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Oriental  nations  show  still  greater 
cruelty.  Adulterous  women  had  their  noses  cut  off, 
while  the  co-respondent  was  condemned  to  a  thou¬ 


sand  stripes  (Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  78).  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Josephus  (“Vita,”  §§  33,  34)  that  rebels  and 
traitors  suffered  the  loss  of  one  or  both  hands  re¬ 
flects  the  ferocity  of  the  civil  war. 

The  primitive  severity  of  the  earlier  practise,  how¬ 
ever,  was  tempered  by  clemency.  This  appears 
clearly  in  the  provisions  for  carrying  out  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  stripes.  The  number  of  stripes  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  forty  (Deut.  xxv.  1-4;  in  Hammurabi’s  code  the 
maximum  is  fixed  at  fifty),  and  they  must  be  admin¬ 
istered  before  a  proper  court  officer.  As  also  among 
the  Egyptians  (see  Wilkinson,  “Ancient  Egypt,”  ii. 
41  et  seq.),  the  stripes  were  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  delinquent,  not,  as  is  the  cruel  Eastern  practise, 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  instrument  employed 
was  in  early  times  a  rod  or  switch  (Prov.  x.  13). 
The  later  rabbinical  authorities  prescribe  the  use  of 
a  plaited  leather  strap,  construing  “bikoret,”  in  Lev. 
xix.  20,  to  indicate  this  (see  Gesenius,  “  Th.  ”  i.  234), 
and  limit  the  number  of  stripes  to  thirty -nine  (Mak. 
iii.  10;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  21).  The  use  of 
“  scorpions  ”  (“  ’akrabim  ”),  mentioned  in  I  Kings  xii. 
11,  14;  II  Chron.  x.  11,  14,  was,  as  the  context 
shows,  regarded  as  excessively  cruel,  and  must  have 
been  rare.  They  were  pointed  and  knotty  rods,  or 
whips  with  sharp  iron  points  (Gesenius,  l.e.  ii.  1062). 
Beating  with  bags  filled  with  sand  and  pointed 
pieces  of  iron  wTas  another  method  of  punishment 
(Ephraem  Syrus).  The  Syrians  seem  to  have  had 
recourse  to  similar  instruments  of  torture  (II  Macc. 
vii.  1).  Later,  the  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  whips 
weighted  with  rough,  heavy  stones,  or  lead  balls 
(Cicero,  “Cluent.”  63).  Thorny  rods  or  switches 
wrere  also  occasionally  used  ( J udges  viii.  7, 16 ;  com¬ 
pare  Prov.  xxvi.  3). 

Other  indications  of  the  gradual  refinement  of 
feeling  are  revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  slave  ulti¬ 
mately  acquired  a  right  to  protection  against  bodily 
injuiy,  and  that  the  master  who  caused  his  death 
by  cruel  beating  was  punished  (Ex.  xxi.  21,  26-27). 
If,  however,  death  was  not  immediate,  the  owmer 
was  considered  to  have  inj  ured  his  own 
Treatment  property.  Philo  regards  the  provision 
of  Slaves,  which  grants  freedom  to  the  maimed 
slave  as  based  less  upon  the  principle 
of  compensation  than  upon  the  desire  to  protect  the 
slave  against  further  insult,  the  master  naturally 
finding  a  constant  cause  of  irritation  in  the  slave 
incapacitated  for  full  work  in  consequence  of  his 
rash  or  cruel  treatment  Th6  law  also  modified  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  rights  of  vengeance  and 
Asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  13,  14),  and  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

With  what  abhorrence  the  Prophets  viewed  the 
atrocities  committed  in  the  spirit  of  the  savage  in 
earlier  times  is  clear  from  the  opening  chapters  of 
Amos.  They  denounced  the  cruel  rites — mutila¬ 
tions,  human  sacrifices — sanctioned  b}r  the  religion 
of  Canaan,  and  modified  barbarity  through  the  po¬ 
tent  leaven  of  mercy  and  humanity.  As  a  pun¬ 
ishment  the  invasion  of  a  “cruel”  people  is  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  detailed  description  shows  that 
the  Jewish  people  had  outgrown  the  temper  wfliich 
regarded  such  atrocities  as  natural  (Jer.  vi.  23,  24; 
Deut.  xxxii.  32,  33). 

In  the  later  books  cruelty  is  expanded  to  include 
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unfriendly  and  unnatural  conduct  (Prov.  xi.  17)  on 
the  part  of  one  from  whom,  by  reason  of  friendship 
or  consanguinity,  consideration  is  to  be  expected  (Job 
xxx.  21).  As  symptoms  of  cruelty,  anger  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  are  enumerated  (Prov.  xxvii.  4). 

Later  Judaism,  in  interpreting  the  Mosaic  legis¬ 
lation,  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  any  unnat¬ 
ural  act  was  cruel.  The  seething  of  the  kid  in  the 
milk  of  its  mother,  the  wearing  of  wool  and  linen 
together,  the  yoking  of  ox  and  ass  to- 

Attitude  gether,  the  sowing  of  different  seeds 

of  Later  in  one  held,  were  so  regarded  (Philo, 

Judaism.  “  De  SpecialibusLegibus  ”).  Human¬ 
ity,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  the 
sister  of  piet3r,  and  was  inculcated  in  many  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  code;  it  is  befitting  the  king 
(idem,  “  De  Vita  Moysis,  ”  ii.  1,2);  it  is  to  be  shown  to 
strangers  as  readily  and  fully  as  to  fellow  country¬ 
men;  it  is  due  to  the  demented  and  to  dumb  crea¬ 
tures  (idem,  -‘De  Caritate”).  The  “lex  talionis” 
was  modified  (Mek.,  Mislipatim,  8).  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  virtually  abolished  in  all  cases  where 
malice  prepense  was  not  established  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Judges  who  pronounced  the  death  sentence  too 
frequently  were  stigmatized  as  shedders  of  blood 
(Mak.  7a),  and  this  in  spite  of  the  conviction  that 
“  misapplied  clemency  leads  to  unjustifiable  cruelty  ” 
(Lam.  R.  vii.  16).  And  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  carried  into  effect  tender  regard  was  extended 
to  the  body  of  the  executed  (Sanii.  v.  8;  Babli  55b). 
Decapitation  by  the  sword  was  for  this  reason  de- 
dared  to  be  an  indignity  6vpJ,  B.  B.  8b).  Needless 
exposure  of  the  body  was  looked  upon  with  the 
same  disfavor ;  a  woman  undergoing  lapidation  was 
not  uncovered  (Yer.  Sotah  iii.  19b,  end).  This  con¬ 
sideration  was  shown  the  dead  in  all  cases,  the  view 
prevailing  that  until  the  body  is  inhumed,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  until  decomposition  sets  in,  the 
soul  hovering  over  the  abandoned  frame  feels  what¬ 
ever  insult  or  injury  is  offered  (see  Body  in  Jewish 
Theology).  R.  Akiba  inhibited  exhumation  as  an 
act  of  cruelty  (B.  B.  154a). 

Philo  (“In  Flaccum  ”)  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Romans  upon  the  living 
as  well  as  upon  the  dead.  Some  cruelties  com¬ 
monly  practised  by  the  Romans  seem  never  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  exposure  of 
children,  and  the  burying  alive  of  undesired  daugh¬ 
ters,  common  among  pre-Mohammedan  Arabs,  were 
quite  unknown  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  rabbinical  Judaism  the  idea  of  “cruelty ’’in¬ 
cludes  also  an  unforgiving  temper.  It  thus  came 
to  signify  what  has  been  termed  “the  cruelty  of  civ¬ 
ilized  men”  (Lazarus,  “Ethik  des  Judentums,”  i. 
308),  such  as  calumny,  slander,  putting  to  shame, 
calling  men  by  nicknames,  slighting  their  honor! 
Characteristic  of  the  one  not  cruel  was  the  readiness 
to  “forego  one’s  due”  (VDHD  bv  Y2J>£),  and  this  ■ 
disposition  is  deemed  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
forgiveness  of  one’s  own  sins  (Yoina  23a).  One  that  - 
in  public  puts  a  man  to  shame  is  likened  to  the  mur-  ( 
derer  (B.  M.  58b,  59a).  One  that  will  not  forgive  his 
fellow  is  cruel :  Nine'  i^no  nS  DNS?  pD  (B. 

K.  92a;  see  also  Maimonides,  “Yacl,”  De'ot,  vi.  6; 
Teshubah,  ii.  10).  Nimrod,  Goliath,  Hainan,  Cain,’  t 


l  and  others  are  remembered  as  examples  of  cruelty 
>  (Pesik.  ix.  78b).  Tax-gatherers  are  typically  cruel, 

»  as  also  among  the  Mohammedans  (B.  K.  x.  1-2- 
Goldziher.  ib.  i.  19,  note;  Philo,  “De  Specialibiis 
Legibus  ” ;  see  Publicans).  Prophetic  and  rabbini¬ 
cal  J udaism,  in  thus  enlarging  the  scope  of  “  cruelty  ” 
to  embrace  not  merely  the  infliction  of  physical,  but 
also  of  mental  and  moral  suffering,  and  in  denoun¬ 
cing  a  haughty,  heartless,  unforgiving,  grasping 
disposition  as  “  cruel,  ”  has  discarded  utterly  the  priif- 
cipleof  retaliation.  The  Deuteronomic  laws  (Deut. 
xx.  7;  Josh.  vi.  21)  concerning  the  annihilation  of 
the  seven  aboriginal  nations  of  the  land,  if  they  were 
ever  carried  out  to  the  letter,  were  written  in  the 
spirit  of  holy  warfare  against  idolatry  (see  Ban)  at  a 
time  when  cruel  temper  was  universally  prevalent. 
Later  Judaism  condemns  cruelty  in  whatever  form. 
Its  abhorrence  of  barbarity  is  illustrated  also  by  the 
prohibition  against  cutting  out  a  piece  of  flesh  from 
a  living  animal  Onn  p  ^ns4),  which  mutilation  was 
a  well-established  practise  among  the  Romans  and 
many  other  ancient  peoples  (Hul.  101b  et  seq.).  This 
prohibition  does  not  rest  upon  ritual  grounds,  but  is 
based  on  moral  repugnance;  the  Noachides  are  also 
under  this  prohibition.  The  “pound  of  flesh”  in 
Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice”  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  according  to  Jewish  law,  though  the  Roman 
Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  legalizes  such  security. 
The  whole  “Shylock  ”  story  originated  in  old  Aryan 
mythology. 

That  evil-doers  were  not  treated  without  cruelty 
is  apparent  from  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  books  to  the  terrors  and  sufferings  incidental 
to  imprisonment  (II  Sam.  iii.  34;  Job.  xiii.  27;  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  7,  cv.  18,  cvii.  10;  Isa.  xxiv.  22;  Zecli.  ix! 
11).  Though  prisons  existed  (Jer.  xxx  vii.  15,  20), 
abandoned  cisterns  filled  with  mire  were  used  for 
the  detention  of  men  that  had  incurred  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  the  mighty  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  Ill  fed  (I  Kings 
xx.  27),  the  prisoners  were  often  bound  with  chains 
and  ropes  (Job  xxxvi.  8;  Ps.  cxlix.  8);  the  feet  es¬ 
pecially  were  fastened  together  with  brass  (Judges 
xvi.  21;  II  Sam.  iii.  34;  Jer.  Iii.  11)  or  iron  links 
(Ps.  cv.  18;  Prov.  vii.  22).  Often  the  feet  were  put 
into  the  stocks  or  blocks  (“sad,”  Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii. 
11),  while  in  other  cases  a  veritable  instrument  of 
torture  was  used,  the  “mahpeket,  ”  a  wooden  contri¬ 
vance  so  arranged  as  to  force  the  body  into  unnatural 
contortions.  The  neck,  too,  was  constrained  by  a  ring 
(“zinok”)  or  iron  collar  (Jer.  xx.  2;  Siraeh  vi.  30). 

The  Romans,  however,  were  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  applying  these  various  expedients.  Under  the 
non-Hebrew  designation  p,  the  Latin  “collare,” 
the  rabbinical  books  recall  a  neck-ring  largely  in 
use  to  render  prisoners  helpless  (Elia  Rabb.  Proem, 
xxxiv.).  Characteristic  in  this  connection  as  show¬ 
ing  the  dread  of  the  inhumanities  of  non-Jewish 
tormentors  is  the  prohibition  (Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  ii. 

4)  “not  to  sell  them  either  weapons  or  these  devices 
for  restraining  prisoners”;  ix.,  pf>1p  (ed.  Zuoker- 
m, inn  wrongly,  p^ip)  phe ;  |HD  and  <■>& 

Pm  (iron  chains). 

K-  E.  G.  II. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS :  The  Bible  eon- 
tains  no  comprehensive  principle  regarding  t  he  rights 
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of  animals.  In  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  man 
is  made  sole  ruler  over  the  lower  creatures,  with 
the  right  to  use  them  for  whatever  purpose  he  de¬ 
sires  (Gen.  i.  28;  Ps.  viii.  6-8).  Still,  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  Bible  there  are  many  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  rights  of  dumb  creatures ;  so  many,  in 
fact,  as  to  justify  the  assumption  of  the  Rabbis  that 
kindness  to  animals  is  a  Biblical  injunction  (" 
NJY’HIS'n  D"n  B.  M.  82b).  The  prohibition 

against  eating  a  limb  or  flesh  cut  from  a  living 
animal  was  included  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  seven 
Noaciiian  Laws,  and  the  act  was  thus  forbidden 
not  only  to  Israelites,  but  also  to  other  nations. 

Animals  must  not  be  tortured  unnecessarily. 
The  ox  must  not  be  muzzled  while  threshing  (Deut. 
xxv.  4),  but  must  be  free  to  eat  of  the  corn  while 
working,  as  the  human  laborer  is  permitted  to  do 
(Deut.  xxiii.  25,  26 ;  B.  M.  87b).  The  Rabbis  consid¬ 
ered  the  term  “  ox  ”  to  be  a  generic 
Precepts  of  term  including  all  animals.  Nor  does 
Con-  it  matter  whether  the  animal  belongs 
sideration.  to  a  Jew  or  not;  the  Jew  who  em¬ 
ploys  it  in  threshing  must  not  muzzle 
it  (B.  M.  90a;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Sekirut,  xiii.  8; 
Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,  338;  compare  I 
Cor.  ix.  9). 

It  is  forbidden  to  emasculate  an  animal,  wThetlier 
clean  or  unclean,  although  when  emasculated  it  may, 
if  clean,  be  used  for  food  (Lev.  xxii.  24;  Slnib.  111a; 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  5,  11).  It  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  pair,  or  couple  in  doing  any  kind  of  work, 
animals  of  different  species,  especially  to  pair  a  wild 
with  a  tame  animal  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  10, 
and  Sifre  ad  loo . ;  B.  K.  54b ;  Kil.  viii.  1,  2). 

Mother  and  }roung  must  not  be  slaughtered  on 
the  same  day  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  When  the  paternity 
of  an  animal  is  known,  or  can  be  ascertained,  it  is 
also  forbidden  to  kill  father  and  young  on  the  same 
day.  Although  the  transgressor  of  this  command¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  flagellation,  the 
animals  may  be  used  for  food.  The  seller,  if  he 
knows  that  they  are  bought  to  be  slaughtered  on 
the  same  day,  must  notify  the  buyer  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  animals  when  he  sells  a  mother  with  its 
young  —  for  instance,  if  sold  directly  before  the 
holidays,  when  any  one  buying  cattle  is  presumed 
to  intend  to  slaughter  them  immediately  (Hul.  83a; 
“Yad,”  Shehitah,  xiii.;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli 
De‘ali,  16). 

It  is  forbidden  to  take  both  mother  and  young 
from  a  nest.  When  the  mother  is  liberated  the 
young  may  be  appropriated  (Deut.  xxii.  6).  This 
law  applies  only  to  clean,  undomcsticated  birds,  but 
if  one  lias  domesticated  geese,  pigeons,  etc.,  he  need 
not  drive  off  the  mother  when  he  takes  the  young 
(Hul.  138b  ct  seq. ;  Yoreli  De‘ah,  292). 

Hunting  was  discouraged  by  the  Rabbis  (see  Hul. 

60b),  and  the  later  authorities  forbid 
Hunting-,  its  pursuit  entirely  if  merely  for  spoit 
(Ezekiel  Landau,  “Noda‘  bi-Yeliu- 
dah,”  series  ii. ;  Yoreli  De‘ah,  10). 

The  various  regulations  for  the  lawful  killing  of 
animals  (“shehitah”)  are  not  only  in  harmony  with 
the  principle  of  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  but  seem 
to  have  been  dictated  by  it.  These  laws  have  no 
definite  Scriptural  origin,  although  the  Rabbis  take 


as  a  basis  for  them  a  Biblical  expression  (Deut.  xii. 
21).  While  the  Rabbis  themselves  do  not  assign 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  as  the  reason  for 
the  regulations  (see  Maimonides,  “Moreh  Nebukim,” 
iii.  26,  48),  many  of  their  provisions — for  instance, 
that  the  knife  must  be  sharp,  smooth,  without  any 
perceptible  notch,  and  must  be  drawn,  not  pressed, 
against  the  throat  of  the  animal  (see  Shehitah) — 
were  obviously  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  lessen¬ 
ing  pain.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  in  various 
European  states  in  the  last  fifty  years  to  forbid  the 
Jewish  mode  of  shehitah  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
this  institution  of  Judaism  still  stands  vindicated  as 
far  more  humane  than  any  of  the  modes  employed 
by  non-Jews  (see  Dembo,  “  Slaughtering  of  Ani¬ 
mals  ”). 

The  Jewish  law  not  only  forbids  cruelty,  but  also 
enjoins  kindness,  to  animals.  “If  thou  see  the  ass 
of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and 
thou  wouldst  forbear  to  unload  him,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him  ”  (Ex.  xxiii.  5).  The  expres¬ 
sion  “of  him  that  hateth  thee”  is  explained  by  the 
Rabbis  to  refer  to  an  irreligious  Jew  or  to  a  non- 
Jew  (B.  M.  32b;  “Yad,”  Rozeah,  xiii.;  Hoslien 
Mishpat,  272). 

If  an  animal  falls  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  food 
must  be  provided  for  it  there  for  the  day,  and  it 
must  be  removed  in  the  evening.  Should  the  ani¬ 
mal  be  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  live  through 
the  day,  the  removal  of  vessels  and  tools  from  one 
place  to  another  in  order  to  save  it  is  permitted 
(Shab.  128a;  “Yad,”  Sliabbat,  xxv.  26;  Orah  Hay  - 
yim,  305, 19).  It  is  also  permitted  to  ask  a  non- Jew 
to  milk  one’s  cow  on  the  Sabbath  when  she  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  oversupply  of  milk  (Asheri  to  B.  M. 
ii.  29).  It  is,  moreover,  lawful  to  cut  the  nails  of 
an  animal,  or  to  comb  it,  or  to  heal  it,  on  the  week¬ 
days  of  the  holidays  (M.  K.  10a ;  Rashi  ad  loc. ; 
“Yad,”  Sliebitot  Yom-Tob,  viii.  15;  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  536,  1-3). 

Beasts  of  burden  and  all  domestic  animals  must 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Ex.  xx.  10, 
Rest  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14).  It  is  not  per- 
on  Sabbath  mitted  to  ride  an  animal  on  the  Sab- 
for  bath  day,  or  to  ride  in  a  wagon  drawn 

Animals,  by  animals,  even  when  the  driver  is 
a  non-Jew  (Yer.  Bezah  v.  2;  Orah 
Hayyim,  lx.  18,  Isserles’  gloss). 

The  Rabbis  enlarged  upon  the  principle  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals  found  in  these  Mosaic  injunctions,  by 
instituting  laws  to  regulate  man’s  dealings  with  the 
lower  creatures.  They  teach  that  before  an  Israel¬ 
ite  sits  down  to  his  meal  his  animals  must  first  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  (Ber.  40a;  “Yad,”  ‘Abadim,  ix.  8). 
Some  of  the  Rabbis  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  one 
is  permitted  to  bu}'  animals  unless  he  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port  them  (Yer.  Ket.  iv.  8).  The  ethical  value  of 
this  precept  is  brought  out  with  great  emphasis  in 
the  liaggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud.  Moses  and 
David  were  chosen  leaders  of  Israel  because  as 
shepherds  they  had  shown  themselves  kind  and 
sympathetic  to  the  lower  animals  (Midrash  Rabbah 
Ex.  ii.  3).  The  angel  of  God  took  the  part  of  the 
dumb  creature,  demanding  of  Balaam  why  he 
smote  his  ass  (Tan.  and  Yalk.  to  Num.  xxii.  82). 
“  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast. 
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but  tlie  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel” 
(Prov.  xii.  10).  God,  the  Righteous,  has  pity  on 
animals  as  well  as  on  man,  inasmuch  as  He  saved 
the  animals  together  with  Noah  from  the  Flood 
(Yalk.  ad  loc.,  and  to  Noah,  56).  Rabbi  Judah  I 
was’  punished  with  bodily  suffering  during  many 
years  because,  when  a  young  calf  that  was  being 
led  to  slaughter  hid  its  face  in  his  skirts,  he  said, 
“  Go !  for  this  purpose  wast  thou  created !  ”  When, 
•after  many  }rears  of  suffering,  he  showed  mercy  to 
ft  nest  of  mice  which  his  maid  wished  to  destro%y,  he 
was  again  restored  to  health  (B.  M.  85a).  Standing 
not  “in  the  way  of  sinners”  (Ps.  i.  1)  is  explained 
as  a  prohibition  against  associating  with  hunters 
who  plague  animals  by  urging  dogs  against  them 
(£Ab.  Zarah  18b;  see  Raslii).  Compare  Circus; 
Shehitah. 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  s.v.  ThicrquCilcrci; 

Saalschutz,  Das  Mosaischc  Beclit ,  xvii.;  Low,  Thicrsclmtz 

im  Judenthumc ,  Budapest,  1S90;  Suwalskv,  Haiiiic  ha-Ye- 

hucli,  cli.  49. 
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CRUSADES,  THE :  Expeditions  from  western 
Europe  to  recover  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulcher 
from  the  control  of  the  infidel.  The  undisciplined 
mobs  accompanying  the  first  three  Crusades  attacked 
the  Jews  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  put 
many  of  them  to  death,  leaving  behind  for  centuries 
strong  feelings  of  ill  will  on  both  sides.  The  social 
position  of  the  Jews  in  western  Europe  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  worsened  by  the  Crusades,  and  legal  restric¬ 
tions  became  frequent  during  and  after  them.  They 
prepared  the  way  for  the  anti-Jewish  legislation  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  formed  the  turning-point  in  the 
medieval  history  of  the  Jews.  The  outbursts  did 
not  come  unexpectedly.  Soon  after  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit  and  Urban-  II.  had  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
French  chivalry  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in 
1094,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  declared  that  he  would 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
leave  none  of  them  alive,  while  his 
First  companions  threatened  to  exterminate 
Crusade  :  the  Jews  if  they  would  not  become 
1096.  converted.  The  Judreo-French  com¬ 
munities  accordingly  sent  letters  to 
those  on  the  Rhine,  who  thereupon  appointed  a  fast- 
day  to  avert  the  evil  (Jan.,  1096);  and  when  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  came  to  Cologne  and  Mayence  each  com¬ 
munity  made  him  a  present  of  500  silver  marks  to 
secure  his  protection.  When  Peter  of  Amiens  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  crusaders  at  Treves  early  in  1096,  he 
did  not  directly  arouse  the  people  against  the  Jews, 
but  left  a  general  ill  will  against  them  throughout 
Lorraine,  especially  through  the  influence  of  the 
knight  Volkmar,  who  declared  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  kingdom  until  he  had  slain  at  least  one 
Jew.  In  the  spring  of  1096  twenty-two  Jews  were 
slain  at  Metz,  and  on  May  3  the  crusaders  and  ac¬ 
companying  rabble  attacked  the  Jews  of  Speyer, 
slaying  eleven  of  them  and  only  being  restrained  by 
the  exertions  of  Bishop  John  from  putting  them  all 
to  death  in  the  synagogue.  On  May  IS  the  Jews 
of  Worms  were  all  slain  except  a  few  who  were 
forcibly  baptized  or  who  took  refuge  with  the 
bishop.  Their  houses  were  destroyed,  and  even  the 
corpses  denuded.  Many  slew  themselves  rather 


than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  bishop’s 
palace  was  stormed  a  week  later,  and  all  those  within 
it  were  put  to  death.  The  number  of  the  slain  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  800,  though  the  extant  list 
of  names  reaches- only  400  (Salfeld,  “  Martyrologium,” 
p.  107).  One  of  the  richest  Jewesses,  named  Minna, 
when  surrounded  by  the  mob  and  implored  by  some 
of  her  friends  among  the  nobles  to  accept  baptism, 
resolutety  refused  and  was  put  to  death.  Several 
were  drowned,  and  Mar  Shemariali  with  his  whole 
family  was  buried  alive  amid  the  jeers  of  the  mob, 
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who  nevertheless  during  the  entombment  offered 
in  vain  to  grant  them  safety  if  they  would  become 
converted. 

On  the  same  day  Count  Emiclio  arrived  at  Ma¬ 
yence  with  a  numerous  band  of  crusaders,  but  he  was 
not  admitted  by  the  archbishop  Ruthard,  who  had 
promised  protection  to  the  Jews.  Two  days  later, 
however,  Emiclio  forced  admission  through  a  side 
gate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  armed 
Mayence.  defense  of  the  Jews,  succeeded  in  des¬ 
troying  them  all  except  Kalonymus, 
the  president  of  the  congregation,  and  fifty-three 
others,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  treasure-house 
of  the  cathedral.  A  number  of  Jews  who  had  de¬ 
fended  themselves  all  day  in  a  fortified  position  found 
it  untenable  as  night  came  on,  and,  rather  than  fall 
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into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  killed  themselves.  The 
corpses  after  being  stripped  were  cast  into  nine 
graves;  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  1,014.  Mar 
Isaac  ben  David,  after  having  submitted  to  baptism, 
burned  down  liis  own  house  and  the  synagogue  and 
perished  in  the  flames,  because  it  had  been  rumored 
that  the  Christians  intended  to  turn  the  synagogue 
into  a  church.  Kalonymus  and  his  58  companions 
were  taken  by  bishop  Ruthard  in  boats  to  Rudes- 
lieim  and  kept  there  for  some  time;  but  on  June  1 
he  declared  he  could  not  protect  them  unless  they 
submitted  to  baptism.  They  determined  to  slay 
themselves  rather  than  do  this,  and  Kalonymus  put 
his  own  son  Joseph  to  death,  and  then,  wild  with 
grief,  attempted  to  kill  the  archbishop,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  and  killed. 

The  crusaders  again  attacked  the  houses  and  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Jews  of  Cologne  on  May  80 ;  but  here  the 
citizens  protected  the  Jews  in  their  own  houses  until 
Archbishop  Hermann,  on  June  3,  sent  them  for 
safety  to  seven  neighboring  villages,  Neuss,  Wevel- 
inghofen,  Altenalir,  Xanten,  Geldern,  Mors,  and 
Kerpen.  The  crusaders  followed  them  to  these 
places,  killing  200  in  Neuss  and  Altenalir,  in  several 
cases  throwing  old  women  and  young  children  into 
the  river  (Saif eld,  “  Martyrologium,  ”  p.  133);  forcing 
them  to  be  baptized  at  Geldern  and  Kerpen;  while 
in  Wevelingliofen,  Altenalir,  and  Xanten  the  Jews 
slew  themselves  rather  than  change  their  faith. 
The  300  Jews  of  Cologne  who  found  themselves 
at  Altenalir  selected  live  men  to  slay  the  3*est.  In 
the  month  of  June  the  crusaders  reached  Treves, 
and  some  of  the  Jews  at  once  slew  themselves,  a 
number  of  Jewesses  throwing  themselves  into  the 
river.  The  rest  betook  themselves  to  the  palace  of 
Archbishop  Egbert,  who  attempted  in  a  sermon  to 
persuade  the  people  to  spare  the  Jews,  but  was  him¬ 
self  maltreated  and  besieged  in  his  palace  for  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  told  the  Jews  there  was  no 
hope  for  their  lives  but  in  baptism.  When  they  still 
remained  obdurate  some  of  them  were  exposed  by 
him  to  the  crusaders,  who  immediately  slew  them. 
The  rest  thereupon  accepted  baptism.  The  same 
fate  befell  the  Jews  of  Regensburg,  while  those  of 
Magdeburg  were  expelled.  The  crusaders  on  their 
march  through  Bohemia  forced  the  Jews  to  become 
baptized,  killing  those  who  refused,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Bishop  Cosmas.  Next  year, 
however,  on  the  return  of  Emperor  Henry  from 
Italy,  he  granted  them  permission  to  revert  to  their 
ancestral  faith  (Pertz,  4*  Monumenta,  ”  n.  181),  not¬ 
withstanding  the  protests  of  Pope  Clement  III. 
(Jaffe,  “Regesta,”  Xo.  5336).  The  Jews  of  the 
Rhine  district  w  ere  decimated :  it  lias  been  calculated 
that  about  4,000  were  killed  or  slew  themselves. 
The  few  survivors  of  Mayence  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  Speyer  did  not  return  to  their  old  homes  until 
1104,  when  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  (Sep¬ 
tember  22).  When  the  crusaders  at  last  stormed 
Jerusalem,  July  15,  1099,  they  drove  all  the  Jews 
into  one  of  the  synagogues  and  there  burned  them 
alive. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  Second  Crusade  a 
narrow-minded  monk  named  Radulph  preached  the 
Cross  in  the  Rhine  valley,  and  declared  that  the 
Jews  should  be  slain  as  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 


religion.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  protested  ener¬ 
getically  against  the  unchristian  behavior  of  Ra¬ 
dulph,  and  only  a  few  isolated  cases 
Second  of  outrage  occurred.  The  Jews  were 
Crusade  :  expelled  from  Magdeburg  and  Halle. 
1145-47.  Bernard  went  to  Germany  to  preach 
the  Cross,  and  met  the  monk  Radulph 
in  open  disputation  at  Mayence  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1146,  but  failed  to  influence  the  people  in 
favor  of  the  Jews.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  peoples  of  western  Christendom,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  when  the  crusaders  came  to  Wurzburg 
they  slew  the  rabbi,  Isaac  ben  Eliakim,  and  about 
twenty-one  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  bodies 
were  buried  by  the  bishop  in  his  garden.  This  was 
ultimately  purchased  by  Hezekiah,  the  brother  of 
the  rabbi,  as  a  graveyard  for  the  Jews  (see  Wurz¬ 


burg). 

At  the  coronation  on  Sept.  8,  1189,  of  Richard  I., 
before  he  started  for  the  Third  Crusade,  a  severe  riot 
occurred,  and  after  he  had  left  the 
Third  country  the  crusaders  who  were  pre- 
Crusade:  paring  to  follow  him  attacked,  with 
1189-90.  the  aid  of  the  populace,  the  Jews  at 
Lynn,  Stamford  (March  7),  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  (March  18),  Colchester,  Thetford,  and 
Ospringe.  The  chief  tragedy,  however,  occurred 
at  York  on  the  night  of  March  16,  1190,  when  150 
Jews  of  all  ages,  headed  by  Rabbi  Yom-Tob  of 
Joigny,  immolated  themselves  to  escape  slaughter  or 


baptism  (see  T  ork). 

Before  the  Crusades  the  Jews  had  practically  a 
monopoly  of  trade  in  Eastern  products,  but  the 
closer  connection  between  Europe  and 
Results,  the  East  brought  about  by  the  Cru¬ 
sades  raised  up  a  class  of  merchant 
traders  among  the  Christians,  and  from  this  time 
onward  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  goods  by  Jews 
became  frequent  (Honiger,  in  “Zeit.  Gesch.  Juden 
Deutscli.”  i.  94  et  sec/.).  The  religious  zeal  fomented 
by  the  Crusades  burned  as  fiercely  against  the  Jews 
as  enemies  of  Christ  as  against  the  Moslems.  Thus 
both  economically  and  socially  the  Crusades  were 
disastrous  for  European  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  (First  and  Second  Crusades)  Neubauer  and 
Stern,  Hcbraischc  Bcrichte  liber  clieJudenyerfolgungen 
WCilirend  der  Krcazzihje ,  Berlin,  1892 ;  Saif  eld.  Das  Mar- 
tiirologiumdes  Niirnbcrger Memorbuclies ;  (Third  Crusade) 
Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp.  99,  lot,  3So-392.  The 
above  account  follows  mainly  Aronius,  Regesten ,  pp.  94, 
104-116,  in  preference  to  Gratz,  Gesch.  vi,  S2-95. 

G. 

CRYPTO- JEWS  :  Jews  professing  another  re¬ 
ligion  but  practising  Jewish  rites  in  secret  in  their 
own  homes.  There  was  some  tendency  toward  this 
even  in  early  days,  as  is  shown  by  the  attempts  of 
certain  Jews  to  avoid  being  taken  for  such  (see 
Josephus,  “Ant,”  xii.  5,  §  1 ;  compare  I  Macc.  i.  15); 
but  the  first  wide-spread  adoption  of  the  practise 
appears  to  have  been  after  the  Almoliade  persecu¬ 
tions  in  Spain  in  1146.  The  father  of  Maimonides  is 
said  to  have  nominally  embraced  Islamism  at  this 
time,  and  he  was  doubtless  followed  by  others. 
Later,  in  Spain,  after  the  persecutions  of  1391,  a 
whole  body  of  Spanish  Jews  formally  adopted 
Christianity,  but  observed  Jewish  rites  in.  their 
homes.  These  were  known  as  Maranos  or,  in  the 
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Balearic  Islands,  Ciiuetas.  Officially  they  were 
known  as  “New  Christians,”  and  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  legislation  directed  against  them  in  both  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  in  their  colonies,  the  chief  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  being  directed  against  them.  It 
is  stated  that  Maranos  are  to  be  found  even  at  the 
present  day,  especially  at  Covilhao  in  Portugal. 

It  also  appears  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  Crypto- Jews  in  Moslem  lands;  thus 
the  ancestors  of  the  Daggatuns  probably  kept  up 
their  Jewish  practises  a  long  time  after  their  nominal 
adoption  of  Mohammedanism.  This  was  also  done 
by  the  Maimins  of  Salonica  (Griitz,  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  Feb.,  1884),  and  near  Khorassan  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  Jews  known  as  the  “  Jedid  a  1- 
Islam,  ”  who  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism 
half  a  century  ago  (“II  Yessillo  Israelitico,  ”  April 
1884). 

G-  J. 

CRYSTAL.  See  Glass. 

<  CSEMEGI,  KARL :  President  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature;  born  inCsongrad 
May  3,  1826;  died  March  18,  1899.  Csemegi  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Szegedin 
and  Budapest.  By  order  of  Count  Eiemer  Batthya- 
nyi  be  organized  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  the 
Hungarian  war  of  independence  of  1848,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  fought  throughout  the  whole  war. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  the  Bacska 
and  Banat  districts,  he  laid  down  his  arms  at  Lugos, 
and  as  punishment  was  placed  in  an  Austrian  regi¬ 
ment,  but  was  soon  released  on  account  of  ill  health. 
During  the  absolutist  era  he  had  a  large  law-office 
in  Arad,  but  was  compelled  by  the  chicanery  of 
Austrian  officials  to  transfer  it  to  Butyin  in  Rumania. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  former  constitution, 
the  Hungarian  minister  of  justice,  Balthasar  Hor¬ 
vath,  called  him  into  the  ministry,  where  a  wide 
field  presented  itself  for  the  employment  of  his  abil¬ 
ity.  From  ministerial  secretary  lie  became  state  sec¬ 
retary,  in  which  capacity  he  proposed  and  codified 
chapter  W  of  the  laws  of  1869,  on  the  legal  power 
and  authority  of  judges.  The  incorporation  of  the 
judiciary  of  Fiume  with  that  of  Hungary  was  also 
his  work.  His  epoch-making  achievement  in  the 
judicial  administration  of  Hungary  was,  however, 
the  codification  of  the  criminal  law  on  a  modern 
basis.  Through  this  work  he  succeeded  in  funda¬ 
mentally  improving  legal  procedure  in  Hungary. 
Especially  important  was  the  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  which  he  annexed  to  the  code  explaining  the 
basic  principles  that  underlie  it,  which  statement 
contains  a  mass  of  legal  knowledge  still  of  much 
value.  His  influence  left  a  distinct  impress  on  the 
science  of  criminology,  which  developed  rapidly 
after  the  adoption  of  his  code. 

Csemegi  became  president  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1879,  and  founded  the  Society  of  Hungarian 
Jurists,  which  to-day  has  among  its  members  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  modern  Hungary.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephan 
of  Hungary  in  187S,  and  in  1882  became  privy  coun¬ 
cilor.  Twelve  years  later  he  resigned  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  granted 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  juridical  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Budapest  in  1896. 


Csemegi  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  His  liter¬ 
ary  work  includes:  “A  Jogvesztes  Elmelete  es  az 
Allamjog,”  Budapest,  1872;  “A  Magyar  Bunvadi 
El  jams  Szervezetenek  Indokai,”  Budapest,  1882; 
“Magyar  Bunvadi  Eljaras  a  Torvenyszekek  Elott  ” 
Budapest,  1883;  “  Az  Egyhazi  Iloltkez,”  Budapest, 
1897.  The  French  government  had  the  statement 
of  principles  which  he  subjoined  to  the  Hungarian 
criminal  code  translated  into  French  under  the  title 
“Code  Penal  Ilongrois  des  Crimes  et  des  Debts” 
Paris,  1885. 


M.  W. 


CSILLAG-,  ROSA:  Hungarian  opera-singer; 
born  about  1840.  She  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  chorus  of  the  Hungarian  National  Theater  at 
Budapest.  Trained  by  Professor  Procli,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  1858  as  Fides  in  Meyerbeer’s 
“Lc  Prophctc,”  in  the  court  opera-house  of  Vienna, 
where  she  delighted  her  audiences  with  her  beauti¬ 
ful  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Until  1873  Csillag  be¬ 
longed  to  the  cast  of  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera-House,, 
and  was  a  general  favorite.  On  her  tours  also  she 
met  with  much  success.  Her  husband  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  prestidigitator  Hermann.  When  her  voice 
began  to  fail  she  became  singing  teacher  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatoire. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lcxikon,  iv. 

M.  W. 

CSILLAG,  THERESE :  Hungarian  actress; 
born  at  Duna-Adony  .May  17,  1862.  For  many 
years  she  was  a  popular  comedienne  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theater  in  Budapest.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  attended  the  dramatic  school  in  that  city.  In 
1879  she  was  engaged  at  the  National  Theater,  where 
she  played  in  ingenue  roles  up  to  1898.  Nearly  all 
Hungarian  play  wrights  of  her  day  wrote  special  roles 
for  her,  among  them  being  Gregor  Csiky,  in  whose 
plays  she  always  excelled.  Since  1899  she  has  been 
engaged  at  the  Vigszinhaz  in  Budapest.  She  lias 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Bibliography:  Macmar  Szalon,  1SSG. 
s-  .  M.  W. 

CUBA:  An  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
largest  of  the  West  Indian  groups.  The  relations  of 
the  Jews  with  the  island  of  Cuba  date  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  island  by  Columbus  in  1492,  several 
Jews  having  accompanied  him  on  his  first  voyage 
(see  America,  The  Discovery  of).  On  Nov.  2, 
1492,  Columbus  sent  Luis  dc  Torres,  together  with 
a  companion,  into  the  interior  to  ascertain  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  island  and  of  its  people,  and  to  find  its 
king.  Kayserling  (“Christopher  Columbus.”  p. 
95)  asserts  that  Luis  de  Torres  settled  in  Cuba  and 
died  there. 

The  records  of  the  Inquisition  in  America,  thus 
far  published  only  in  fragments,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  information  about  Jews  in  Cuba.  Jewish  women, 
forcibly  baptized,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  earliest  settlers.  In  1613  the  Inquisition  wrung 
from  Francisco  Gomez  de  Leon  of  Havana  the  con¬ 
fession  that  he  was  a  Jew;  as  a  consequence  he 
underwent  martyrdom  for  his  faith,  and  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  confiscated  his  fortune,  amounting  to  149,000 
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pesos.  About  1627  the  Inquisition  seized  Antonio 
Mendez,  Luis  Rodrigues,  and  others  on  the  charge 
of  being  Jews.  About  1686,  150,000 
Inquisition  pesos  in  gold  was  extorted  from 
in  Cuba,  three  citizens  of  Havana  on  the  charge 
of  Judaizing.  Their  names  were  Bias 
de  Paz  Pinto,  Juan  Rodrigues  Mesa  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rodriguez  de  Solis;  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  most  opulent  men  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  trial  of  Gabriel  de  Granada,  about 
1642,  evoked  a  reference  to  an  uncle,  Miguel  Nunez 
de  Guerta,  alias  Huerto,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
•Havana  at  this  time,  and  whose  bones  in  1649 
were  used  by  the  Inquisition  for  his  execution  in 
effigy.  About  the  same  time  Luis  Mendez  de 
Chaves,  Luis  Gomez  Barreto,  and  Manuel  Alvarez 
Prieto,  of  Havana,  were  in  the  clutches  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  on  similar  charges. 

The  Portuguese  reconquest  of  Brazil  about  this 
period,  which  compelled  thousands  of  Jews  to  leave 
the  country,  undoubtedly  augmented  the  Jewish 
population  in  Cuba.  Accordingly,  about  this  time 
the  number  of  charges  of  Judaizing  increased,  and 
commercial  relations  with  Jamaica  and  Curasao 
further  augmented  them.  A  party  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  York,  who  arrived  in  that  city  in 
1654,  are  supposed  to  have  touched  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Cape  St.  Anthony,  Cuba,  on  their  way 
from  Brazil.  In  1689  Vincente  Gomez  Coello,  a  Por¬ 
tuguese,  was  denounced  as  a  Jew  in  Cuba.  .  The 
prosecution  of  Cubans  on  the  charge  of  Judaizing 
continued  into  the  next  century.  In  1712  Jacob  Nu¬ 
nez  Lopez  was  denounced  on  this  charge.  In  1717 
was  celebrated  the  auto  da  fe  in  which 
In  tbe  Fray  Joseph  Diez  Pimienta  figured. 
Eighteenth.  an  account  of  whose  career  has  been 
Century,  published  by  Richard  Gottheil.  Pi¬ 
mienta  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
in  Cuba,  and  became  a  convert  to  Judaism,  though 
he  several  times  thereafter  changed  his  faith.  As 
late  as  1783  the  Inquisition  claimed  victims,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  fate  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Mexia  and  An¬ 
tonio  Santaella,  of  Havana.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  names  of  persons  in  Cuba  who  have 
been  charged  with  Judaizing. 

In  recounting  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Cuba, 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  their  friendly  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  buccaneers,  as  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  style  the  assailants  of  Spain’s  commercial 
monopoly  in  the  New  World,  who  waged  for  dec¬ 
ades  incessant  war  against  her  ports  and  her  ves¬ 
sels;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  some  Jews  among  them.  Cuba  and  Cuban 
waters  were  for  a  long  time  the  principal  headquar¬ 
ters  of  these  predecessors  of  the  American  pirates, 
from  whom  the  buccaneers  differed,  however,  in  that 
they  waged  war  against  Spain. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Hamburg’s  trade  with 
Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands  was  also  at  this 
time  in  Jewish  hands.  The  Jews’  familiarity  with 
Cuba  and  Cuban  affairs,  as  well  as  their  anti- Spanish 
sentiments,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Spain.  Thus,  for  instance,  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  his  expedition  against  Cuba  in  1741,  took  with 
him  a  Jewish  interpreter,  whom  he  sent  with  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  governor  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  that 


year.  It  is  also  known  that  Jacob  Franks  of  New 
York  was  a  contractor  for  the  British  government, 
supplying  the  British  navy  at  Jamaica  with  pro¬ 
visions  during  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
capture,  in  1762,  of  Havana  by  the  British.  This 
capture  was  extremely  important,  Havana  being 
regarded  as  of  enormous  political  and  commercial 
value  as  the  key  to  America.  Cuba’s  material  pros¬ 
perity  is  supposed  to  date  from  this  period,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  restoration  of  Havana  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1763.  It  is  probable  that  Jewish  houses 
in  New  York,  Newport,  Jamaica,  Curacao,  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg  were  interested  in  the 
Cuban  trade  in  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  from  this  date  on  became  increasingly 
valuable.  Moreover,  about  this  time  the  population 
of  Cuba  was  beneficially  augmented  by  the  influx 
of  French  settlers  from  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
including,  apparently,  some  Jews. 

Hernando  de  Castro,  probably  a  Marano,  has  been 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  sugar 
into  Cuba.  Jews  were  also  engaged  in  early  fili¬ 
buster  expeditions  to  Cuba;  for  instance,  in  1851. 

Until  almost  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American 
war  of  1898,  public  religious  services  other  than 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  forbid¬ 
den  ;  the  Inquisition,  however,  had  been  abolished 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Since  1881  Jews 
have  been  tolerated  in  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  Cuba  had  increased  prior  to  the 
war,  particularly  through  Jewish- American  interest 
in  the  tobacco  trade.  Richard  Davey,  in  “Cuba: 
Past  and  Present,”  states  regarding  the  conditions 
preceding  the  war:  “Jews  in  Cuba  barely  number 
500,  and  are  mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  and  engaged 
in  trade.  A  great  many  Jews  fled  to  the  West 
Indies  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  few  remained  in  the  Spanish  posses¬ 
sions.  The  danger  was  too  great.  Five  or  six  of 
the  Cuban  Jewish  families  are  reported  wealthy, 
and  are  much  respected,  but  they  keep  entirety  to 
themselves.”  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  exag¬ 
geration  in  these  statements.  A  large  number  of 
American  Jews  served  in  the  American  army  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanisli-American  war,  waged  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba.  Since  the  war  the  number 
of  American  residents  has  increased,  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  there  are  now  in  Cuba  about  1,000  Jew¬ 
ish  residents. 
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CUBIT.  Sec  Measures  and  Weights. 

CUCKOO  (A.  V.  Cuckow)  :  The  A.  V.  rendering 
of  (slialiaf)  in  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15. 
In  both  places  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds. 
This  identification,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and  there  is  no  certain  tradition  to  support  it.  The 

T.-u-g-um  transcribes  tlie  JT<-I>rcw  word.  Tlie  Septu- 

agint  gives  Adpog  (“  sea-gull  ”).  The  R.  Y.  rendering 
is  “seamew,”  which  is  accepted  by  Gesenius,  Ber- 
tholet,  and  Driver  in  their  commentaries,  and  by 
Baentsch  and  Lewyson  (“Zoologie  des  Talmuds,”  p. 
1S2).  The  cuckoo,  however,  is  found  in  Palestine, 
where  it  passes  the  summer.  Two  varieties  are  met 
with — the  common  and  the  spotted  cuckoo. 

e.  g.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

CUCUMBER :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
D'N&yp  (Num.  xi.  5).  There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
cucumbers  in  Palestine  (Hasselquist,  Groser,  Post, 
etc. ) ;  viz. ,  Cucum is  sativus and  G.  chute.  The  former 
is  the  common  green  cucumber  well  known  in  the 
western  world ;  and  the  latter  is  the  Egyptian  or 
hairy  cucumber,  which  is  said  by  Hasselquist  to  be 
u  the  queen  of  cucumbers,  refreshing,  sweet,  solid, 
and  wholesome.”  Post  (Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible”) 
speaks  of  it  as  doubtless  one  of  the  good  things  of 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  o).  “  It  is  longer  and  more  slender 

than  the  common  cucumber,  being  often  more  than 
a  foot  long,  and  sometimes  less  than  an  inch  thick, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends.”  The  so-called  “garden 
of  cucumbers  ”  referred  to  in  Isa.  i.  8  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  n^pD,  meaning  “place  of  cucumbers”;  i.c., 
a  place  wherein  cucumbers  were  cultivated.  The 
“  lodge  ”  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  is  the  shelter 
of  the  person  who  kept  birds  away  and  guarded 
the  garden  from  robbers. 

E-  G-  Ir-  I.  M.  P. 

CUENCA  (npPip) :  City  in  New  Castile,  Spain, 
which,  after  its  conquest  by  Alfonso  VII..  possessed 
Jewish  inhabitants.  In  the  “fuero,”  or  charter, 
granted  to  the  city  about  1189,  the  king  secured  to 
the  Jews  full  personal  protection,  together  with 
commercial  privileges  in  every  way  equal  to  those 
of  the  Christians;  and  in  consequence  the  Jewish 
community  increased  so  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in 
influence,  that  it  was  able  in' 1290  to  pay  70,883 
maravedis  in  taxes.  The  following  circumstance  is 
significant:  The  Jews  of  Cuenca  refused  to  lend 
money  or  grain,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry;  in  consequence  of  which  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  in  1320  between  the  city 
council  and  the  Jewish  community,  whereby  any 
Jew  or  Jewess  was  privileged  to  charge  any  Chris¬ 
tian  of  Cuenca  or  its  vicinity,  either  man  or  woman, 

40  per  cent  annual  interest  on  money  or  property. 
The  prosperity  and  commercial  activity  of  the  Jews 
finally  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  populace; 
and  in  the  “year  of  terror,”  1391,  the  Jews  suffered 
greatly;  even  the  officials  and  other  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  town  participated  in  plundering  and 
slaying  them;  many  were  murdered,  while  others 
either  settled  elsewhere  or  became  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  grandparents  of  the  historian  Joseph 
Iia-Kohen  left  Cuenca,  and  repaired  to  the  fortress 
of  Huete. 
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«-  ’  M.  Iv. 


CULI,  JACOB:  Talmudist  and  Biblical  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  died  at  Constantinople  Aug-.  9.  1733.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  an  exiled  Spanish  family,  and  was  the 
grandson  and  pupil  of  Moses  ibn  Habib.  He  edited 
various  important  works.  The  first  fruit  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  activity  was  the  publication  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  writings.  To  this  end  he  left  Safed,  where 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode,  and  removed 
to  Constantinople.  As  he  points  out  in  various 
passages  in  his  writings,  he  found  in  Hayyim  Al- 
fandari  the  Younger  a  warm  supporter.  While 
engaged  on  the  works  of  his  grandfather,  lie  entered 
(1714)  into  close  relations  with  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Constantinople,  Judah  Rosanes,  at  the  time  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  the  highest  authority  of  the  Orient, 
Rosanes  appointed  Culi  dayyan,  which,  together 
with  his  position  as  teacher,  secured  to  him  a  suffi¬ 
cient  livelihood.  In  1727  Culi  published  his  grand¬ 
father’s  work  “  Shammot  ba-Arez  ”  (notes  on  various 
:  portions  of  the  Talmud),  with  an  index. 

In  this  year  Rqsanes  died.  He  left  voluminous 
literary  remains  in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  To  in¬ 
troduce  order  into  this  chaos  it  needed  a  scholar  of 
the  first  rank.  With  this  task  Culi  was  entrusted. 
But  even  for  him  it  meant  a  labor  of  several  years. 
First,  in  1728,  he  edited  the  “Parashat  Derakim,” 
a  work  both  liaggadic  and  halakic.  Three  years 
later  he  published  the  voluminous  “Mishneh  la- 
Melek,”  enriched  with  numerous  important  notes. 
To  both  these  works  Culi  wrote  a  preface.  In  the 
same  year,  he  edited  also  his  grandfather’s  “  ‘Ezrat 
Nashim,”  in  the  beginning  of  which  there  are  two 
responsa  of  his  own.  His  most  important  work  is 
his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  “Me- 
‘Am  Lo'ez.”  This  work,  which  is  held  in  high  re¬ 
gard  by  the  Jews  of  the  East,  is  a  very  elaborate 
encyclopedic  commentary  in  Ladino,  dealing  with 
Jewish  life  in  all  its  relations.  Its  material  was 
taken  from  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  works  of  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  literature.  Culi 
carried  his  commentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch  through 
Genesis  and  as  far  as  cli.  xxivof  Exodus.  After  his 
death  the  work  was  continued  by  Isaac  Magreso 
and  Isaac  Behor  Arguiti.  The  five  parts  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Constantinople  (1733),  partly  at  the  expense 
of  Judah  Mizrahi.  The  first  part  appeared  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  (Salonica,  1798)  and  a  third  edition 
(Smyrna,  1870) ;  and  the  other  parts  were  republished 
at  Smyrna  (1871-73).  A  portion  of  the  first  was 
issued  under  the  title  “  ‘Akedat  Yizhak”  (The  Sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac),  Smyrna,  1864. 

Culi  also  wrote  a  halakic  work  under  the  title 
“Simanim  le-Oraita,”  which,  however,  remained  in 
manuscript.  He  seems  to  have  lived  for  some  time 
in  Hebron  (compare  his  responsum  No.  2). 
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CTJLTURVEREIN  DEE  JUDEN.  See  Ve- 

kEIN  ¥xjk  Cultur  und  Wissenschaft  der  Juden. 

CUMANUS,  VENTIDIUS  :  Roman  procurator 
in  Judea  (48-52).  According  to  Tacitus  (“  Annates,  ” 
xii.  54),  lie  divided  the  procuratorship  with  Felix; 
the  latter  being  at  the  head  of  Samaria,  the  former 
of  Galilee.  Such  a  division  is  unknown  to  J oseplms, 
and,  tliougll  accepted.  Ijy  Mommsen  {“Crescl*.”  -v. 

525),  is  rightly  discarded  by  Schlirer  (“Gesch.”  i. 
477).  Gratz,  who  follows  the  statement  of  Tacitus, 
is  forced  to  amend  his  text;  holding  that  events 
show  that  Samaria  belonged  to  Cumanus,  and  Gali¬ 
lee  to  Felix  (“Monatssclirift,”  xxvi.  404). 

The  procuratorship  of  Cumanus  lay  in  the  stormy 
period  preceding  the  final  insurrection  in  Judea. 
I-Ie  himself  had  to  put  down  three  uprisings,  the 
last  one  causing  his  own  downfall.  The  first  of 
these  happened  in  the  Temple  court  at  the  Passover 
feast,  when  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers — who  were 
always  present  on  such  occasions  to  keep  order  in 
the  multitude— shocked  the  Jews  by  his  indecent 
behavior.  The  tumult  thus  occasioned  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  soldiers,  and  a  large  number  of  those 
assembled  (by  Josephus  said  to  have  exceeded  3,000) 
were  crushed  to  death.  The  second  uprising  also 
was  brought  about  by  a  Roman  soldier.  Jewish 
robbers  had  attacked  an  imperial  officer  named 
Steplianus  near  Beth-horon  (“B.  J.”  ii.  12,  §  2). 
The  soldiers  sent  by  Cumanus  to  restore  order  plun¬ 
dered  the  surrounding  villages,  and  one  of  them 
tore  up  a  scroll  of  the  Law.  At  this  the  Jews  be¬ 
came  much  excited,  sent  a  large  deputation  to  the 
procurator  at  Caesarea,  and  were  appeased  only 
when  the  soldier  was  condemned  to  death. 

Jealousy  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Judeans 
was  the  cause  of  the  third  trouble.  A  Galilean,  on 
his  way  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  at  Gema  (“B.  J.”  ii.  12,  §  3)  or  Ginea  (“Ant.” 
xx.  6,  §  1;  compare  Boettger,  “Top. -Hist.  Lexikon 
zu  Josephus,”  p.  129).  Cumanus  hesitated  to  in¬ 
flict  punishment  upon  the  Samaritans :  it  is  even  said 
that  he  was  in  their  pay.  The  Judeans,  headed  by 
the  zealots  Eleazar,  son  of  Dineus,  and  Alexander, 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  Samaritans,  despite 
the  attempt  of  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem  to  hold  them 
back.  Cumanus  sent  out  the  Sebaste  troop  from 
Caesarea ;  but  in  the  mean  time  both  Samaritans  and 
Judeans  had  made  presentments  to  Ummidius  Quad- 
ratus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  at  once  put  to 
death  in  Caesarea  all  those  who  had  been  captured 
by  Cumanus,  and  in  Ljrdda  eighteen  of  the  Judeans 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  disturbance.  The 
high  priests  Jonathan  and  Ananias,  the  latter’s  son 
Anan,  the  Samaritan  leaders,  Cumanus  and  the  trib¬ 
une  Celer,  and  others,  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  emperor.  Claudius  condemned  three 
of  the  leading  Samaritans  to  death,  banished  Cuma- 
nus,  and  sent  Celer  to  Jerusalem  to  be  beheaded. 
This  judgment,  according  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xx. 
0,  |  3),  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Agrippa  II.  with 
Agrippina,  the  emperor’s  wife. 

According  to  Tacitus  (> l.c .),  however,  the  trouble 
between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Judeans  had  been 
fomented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  two  procurators, 
and  it  was  Quadratus  himself  who  sat  in  judgment. 
Antonius  Felix  was  exonerated,  as  he  was  the 


brother  of  the  emperor’s  favorite,  Pallas,  and 
brother-in-law  of  King  Agrippa. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  ch.  v.  and  vi. ;  idem,  B.  J. 
ii.  ch.  12;  Gratz  and  Mommsen,  as  above;  Schlirer,  Gesch.  3d: 
ed.,  i.  568-570. 

G. 

CUMATI AN O,  MORDECAI  B.  ELIEZER. 

See  Comtino.  IvIoiiOKCN.  r  33.  Eliezer. 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD  ;  English  dram¬ 
atist;  born  in  the  Master’s  Lodge,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  19, 1732;  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells- 
May  7,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds  and  Westminster,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  was  entered  when  but  fourteen  years  old. 

About  1750  Cumberland  was  appointed  private- 
secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  finding  the  position 
a  sinecure,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  play-writing. 
Among  his  most  successful  plays  were  “  A  Summer’s- 
Tale,”  1765,  and  “The  West  Indian,”  produced  by 
Garrick  in  1770. 

Cumberland’s  most  important  work,  from  a  Jew¬ 
ish  standpoint,  was  his  drama  “The  Jew,”  written 
in  1777,  in  which  he  depicted  the  antithesis  of 
Shakespeare’s  Shylock  and  Marlowe’s  Bcirabas  in 
Bhevct,  the  benevolent,  grateful  Jew.  Skem  is  res¬ 
cued  at  Cadiz  from  an  auto  da  fe  by  Bon  Carlos , 
and,  later,  from  a  mob  in  London  by  the  son  of 
Don  Carlos ,  Charles  Batcliffe.  In  gratitude,  Shevct 
gives  £10,000  to  Batcliffe' s  sister  as  a  marriage  por¬ 
tion,  and  the  balance  of  his  fortune  to  Batcliffe. 

Incidentally  it  maybe  stated  that  “The  Jew” 
appeared  two  years  before  “Nathan  der  Weise,” 
which,  however,  had  been  written  earlier. 

Bibliography:  Davies,  Life  of  Garrich,  1808,  ii.  289-304; 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  1807:  Notes  and  Que¬ 
ries,  5th  series,  xi.  504;  Diet,  of  National  Biography,  xiii.. 


CUMIN :  The  seed  of  the  Cuminum  Cyminum , 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  which,  coming  originally 
from  Mediterranean  countries,  spread  to  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  name  is  common  to  Greek,  He¬ 
brew,  Plienician,  Syriac,  Etliiopic,  and  Arabic,  as 
well  as  to  modern  languages.  Geoponicon  and  Bar 
Bald ul  mention  among  its  varieties  the  wild,  the 
Etliiopic,  and  the  domestic  or  garden  cumin.  Pal¬ 
estine  grew  a  special  variety  of  its  own,  the  Cymi¬ 
num  Syriacum  (Misli.  Demai,  ii.  1;  the  Yer.  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  variety  called  Cyprian ,  the  seed 
of  which  is  curved).  By  the  Arabs  as  well  as  by 
the  Jews  cumin  was  used  as  a  condiment.  It  has 
a  pungent  taste,  something  like  caraway,  and  is 
used  by  many  people  to  flavor  bread.  The  oven 
was  heated  with  cumin  for  that  purpose  (Ter.  x.  4). 
It  is  used  also  medicinally  to  soften  swellings.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  mentioned  as  used  to  stanch  ex¬ 
cessive  bleeding  (Shab.  110b)  during  menstruation 
and  after  circumcision  (Shab.  IS,  4:  see  also  Joel 
Mtlller,  “Hillufe  Minhagim,”  p.  41,  Vienna,  1878); 
while  it  is  also  credited  with  curative  properties 
for  colics  (‘Ab.  Zarah  29a,  top).  It  is  not  certain 
whether,  in  the  magic  formula  against  boils  given 
in  Shab.  67a,  the  word  “  kammon  ”  is  an  allusion  to 
the  seed ;  but  in  view  of  its  application  in  such  cases, 
this  is  highly  probable. 

In  Isa.  xxviii.  25  the  method  of  threshing  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Instead  of  the  usual  instrument,  a  rod  is 
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used,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  method  is  pointed 
out  as  of  divine  origin.  Matt,  xxiii.  23  complains 
of  those  who  give  tithes  of  cumin  but  disregard 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law. 


The  community  has  a  permanent  population  of 
about  300  persons.  The  Lattes  family,  which  has 
lived  there  continuously  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  especially  noted. 
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CUNiEUS,  PETRUS  (also  known  as  Peter 
van  der  Kuhn)  ;  Dutch  Christian  and  rabbinical 
scholar;  bom  at  Flushing  15S6;  died  at  Leyden 
Dec.  2,  1638.  From  1617  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden.  Cunseus  holds  a  position  of 
some  importance  in  the  development  of  Biblical 
archeology  as  the  author  of  “  De  Republica  Hebraj- 
orum,”  which  appeared  in  three  volumes,  in  1617, 
at  Leyden.  It  was  republished  in  1632  by  Elzevir; 
and  was  translated  into  French  in  1703.  It  was  also 
reproduced  in  the  “Critici  Sacri”  and  in  Ugolini’s 
“Thesaurus.” 

In  this  book  Cumeus  deals  with  the  constitution 
of  the  old  Hebrew  kingdom,  which  he  regards  as  a 
purely  theocratic  one.  The  Lord  was  the  sole  ruler, 
and  made  the  laws,  appointed  judges,  decided  ques¬ 
tions  of  war  and  peace,  and  was  high  priest,  libera¬ 
tor,  and  leader  of  the  people.  Cunams  had  often  com¬ 
pared  the  conditions  of  Jewish  with  those  of  Roman 
and  Greek  life,  and  concluded  that  Jewish  laws 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  classical  world.  He 
instanced  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Hebrews,  which, 
according  to  his  view,  would  have  been  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  “latifundia”  in  Rome. 
He  made  use  of  the  teachings  of  the  Rabbis,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Maimonides.  Cunieus  and  Grotius  were 
the  first  Christian  scholars  who  accepted,  in  their 
Biblical  interpretations,  the  explanations  of  t.he 
Rabbis. 

Bibliography:  Diestel,  Geseh.  cles  Alten  Testaments  in  der 
Christlichen  Kirchc ,  pp.  376,  467,  468,  516.  Jena,  1869 ;  Gc'iU 
lustveedc  Encyclopaedic,  s.v.,  Rotterdam,  1884. 

J.  F.  T.  H. 

CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS.  See  Assyr- 

IOLOGY  AND  TIIE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

CUNEO  ;  Capital  of  the  Italian  province  of  the 
same  name.  According  to  local  traditions,  a  Jewish 
community,  founded  probably  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  France  (1381),  existed  there  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  firmly 
established  only  after  the  immigration  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews,  the  first  of  the  immigrants 
being  some  bankers,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  received  permission  from  the  pope  to  open 
Toan-offices  (“  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xix.  143).  The 
oldest  monument  preserved  by  the  community  is  a 
“dukan  ”  of  the  year  1611.  The  societies  also  date 
back  to  an  early  time:  the  Gemilut  Hasidim  was 
founded  in  1687;  the  Talmud  Torah,’ in  1770  by 
Solomon  Jeliiel  della  Torre.  Two  special  memorial 
days  are  celebrated  in  the  synagogue  of  Cuneo :  one 
in  memory  of  a  conflagration  in  1750,  the  other  of 
the  siege  of  1799.  The  Spanish  and  the  Italian  rituals 
are  followed.  Among  the  rabbis  have  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Jacob  ben  Mordecai  Poggetto,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  Solomon  Jeliiel  della  Torre,  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  M.  Sorani,  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


CUP.— Biblical  Data:  The  word  most  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  drinking-ves¬ 
sel  is  DID  (Gen.  xl.  11,  13).  first  occurs  in  the 
story  of  Joseph  for  the  cup  with  which  he  “  divined  ” 
(Gen.  xliv,  2-12,  Hebr.),  and  from  Jer.  xxxv.  5  it 
appears  that  it  was  larger  than  the  DID,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  goblet  or  crater.  The  jraa  was  also  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  golden  candlestick,  or  nie- 
norali  (Ex.  xxv.  33  et  seg.,  xxxvii.  17-21),  and 
is  described  as  being  “almond-shaped”  CipTO), 
like  the  calyx  of  the  almond-flower.  Other  words! 
like  pN,  m^p’  HD’  ^liicli  the  English  versions  some¬ 
times  render  by  “cup”  or  “goblet”  (Isa.  xxii.  24; 
Song  of  Solomon  vii.  3;  Num.  iv.  7;  I  Chron. 
xxviii.  17;  Jer.  lii.  19),  were  used  to  designate 
rather  a  basin,  or  bowl-shaped  vessel.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  cups  of  the  Jews  were  in  general 
of  the  same  material,  design,  and  workmanship  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Plienicians, 
whose  craters  were  celebrated  even  in  Homer’s  time 
I  (Homer,  “Iliad,”  xxiii.  743;  idem,  “Odyssey,”  iv. 
615-618).  The  cups  used  at  present  in  synagogues 
for  “kiddusli  ”  and  “liabdalah  ”  are  generally  of  sil¬ 
ver,  oblong,  and  shaped  like  an  inverted  dome,  with 
a  stem  and  base,  resembling  the  cup  figured  on  the 
Maccabean  coins. 

“  Cup  ”  is  frequently  used  in  metaphors  of  good  or 
of  ill  fortune,  as  in  “  My  cup  runneth  over  ”  (Ps.  xxiii. 

5,  xvi.  5) ;  “  the  cup  of  his  fury  ”  (Isa. 

Meta-  li.  17,  22);  “the  bowl  of  the  cup  of 
phorical  staggering”  (Zech.  xii.  2,  Hebr.); 

Use.  “the  cup  of  astonishment  and  desola¬ 
tion  ”  (Ezek.  xxiii.  33).  Babylon  is  a 
“golden  cup  in  the  Lord’s  hand  that  made  all  the 
earth  drunken  ”  (Jer.  li.  7).  The  “  cup  of  consola¬ 
tion  ”  (Jer.  xvi.  7)  is  one  offered  to  mourners; 
while  the  “  cup  of  salvation  ”  (Ps.  cxvi.  13)  is  a  cup 
of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance,  in  allusion,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  wine  of  the  peace-offeriug  (“  slielamim  ”), 
or  to  the  cup  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  In  the  Talmud 

the  figurative  use  of  “cup  ”  for  trouble  and  suffering 
(Hul.  92a;  compare  Gen.  R.  lxxxviii.  5)  is  observed 
in  the  expression  “to  taste  the  taste  of  death” 
(NrnJYEH  KDJJD  DJ/D,  Yoma  78b;  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt, 
xvi.  28;  Mark  ix.  1;  John  viii.  52;  Heb.  ii.  9;  com¬ 
pare  “Etymologicon  Magnum”:  Trori/piov .  .  .  ajjpai- 
vel  teal  t'ov  ddvarov).  Another  figurative  use  of 
“cup”  is  for  one’s  wife  (Ket,  75b;  Ned.  20b;  Git, 
90a). 

Ten — at  one  time  fourteen — cups  were  ordained 
for  the  house  of  mourning  (Ket.  8b ;  compare  Sanli. 
70a).  The  “cup  of  benediction ”— Le.,  the  third  of 
the  four  cups  of  the  Passover  meal — is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  (Ber.  51a;  B.  B.  97b,  etc. ;  in  the  N.  T., 

I  Cor.  x.  16).  For  other  interesting  references  to 
“cup”  see  Ket.  65a;  Pes.  96b;  Yoma  75a;  Bezab 
15b,  etc. 

In  Gen.  xliv.  5  is  found  probably  the  oldest  ref- 


Cups  of  Sanctification. 

1.  Kiddush  cup  for  Sabbath  (in  Musee  de  Cluny).  2.  Habdalah  cup  (in  Temple  Shearith  Israel,  New  York).  3.  Passover  cup  (in 
possession  of  L.  Jarmolowsky,  New  York).  4.  Elijah  cup  for  Passover  (in  possession  of  Dr.  Max  Rosenthal,  New 
York).  5.  Elijah  cup  for  Passover  (in  possession  of  Foly  Raunheim,  New  York).  6.  Circumcision  cup  (in 
possession  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  London).  7.  Kiddush  cup  (in  possession  of  H.  Masliansky, 

New  York).  8.  Passover  cup  (in  possession  of  Dr.  Max  Rosenthal,  New  York).  9. 

Kiddush  cup  (in  possession  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  London). 


Cup  of  Benediction 
Curasao 
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erence  to  divination  by  cup  (kv2 unofiavrela ,  also 
vofiavTEta),  a  species  of  liydromancy.  According 
to  the  rabbinical  explanation  Joseph 
In  “feigned  to  prophesy  by  striking  on 
Folk-Lore,  the  cup  ”  (Gen.  R.  xci.  6 ;  compare  also 
Raslii  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xliii.  33). 

Bibliography  :  Bliss,  Mound  of  Mann  Cities ,  Nos.  174, 181, 
etc.;  A.  H.  Layard,  Nincvcli  and  Its  Remains ,  ii.  336;  idem, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  180,  190,  193;  Joseph  Bonomi, 
Nineveh  and,  Its  Palaces ,  pp.  187  et  seq .;  Tieroff,  De  Seypho 
Joseph i,  Jena,  1657;  Franqois  Lenonnant,  La  Divination  et 
la  Science  des  Presages  chcz  les  Chaldees ,  pp.  78-80. 

a.  I.  M.  C. 

CUP  OF  BENEDICTION-  (Hebrew,  “kos 
shel  berakali  ”) :  The  cup  of  wine  taken  immediately 
after  grace  has  been  recited  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
meal.  The  custom  is  lirst  mentioned  directly  in 
Mish.  Ber.  vi.  6:  “If  wine  comes  to  them  [a  com¬ 
pany  of  three  or  more]  during  the  meal,  each  one 
blesses  for  himself ;  if  after  the  meal,  one  blesses  for 
all  of  them.”  In  other  words,  wine  after  the  meal 
is  treated  with  some  solemnity.  In  Pes.  x.  1  the  four 
cups  of  the  Passover  night  are  mentioned;  the  third 
of  these  is  the  cup  of  benediction  following  the 
grace  after  supper. 

In  later  times  the  custom  arose  that  where  one 
had  with  his  meal  only  one  unit  of  wine  (one-fourth 
of  a  log — about  the  contents  of  an  egg  and  a  half), 
he  should  drink  it  after  the  meal  as  a  cup  of  bene¬ 
diction;  and  many  rabbis  deemed  it  highly  meritori¬ 
ous,  indeed  almost  a  duty,  to  have  wine  in  readiness 
for  this  purpose  at  each  meal,  especially  when  three 
men  were  to  partake  of  it,  and  would  join  in  say¬ 
ing  grace.  In  that  case  the  one  reciting  grace 
aloud  would  take  the  cup  in  his  right  hand  during 
the  recital  and  hold  sweet-smelling  spices  in  his 
left  (see  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Berakot,  vii.  14,  15). 
But  the  custom  as  to  the  spices  has  long  since  gone 
out  of  use.  In  northern  countries  wine  is  not  ac¬ 
cessible  as  a  daily  beverage  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews; 
hence,  “strong  drink  beer  or  mead, and,  later 

on,  spirits,  under  the  name  of  “  wine  of  the  country  ” 
— or  any  beverage  other  than  water,  such  as  sirup  or 
the  juice  of  fruits,  was  deemed  a  fit  substitute  for 
wine  in  the  cup  of  benediction  (see  Shu  Ilian  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  182,  1-2,  Isserles’  gloss). 

Speaking  generally,  the  cup  of  benediction  is 
drunk  only  on  Sabbaths  or  at  festivals  and  other 
joyous  occasions. 

Bibliography j  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and 
Home,  pp.  345,  346,  especially  for  the  sonar  based  on  the  cup 
of  benediction. 

J.  L.  N.  D. 

CUP  OF  SALVATION.  See  Periodicals. 
CUPBEARER  (np£yD  ):  The  officer  who  served 

tRe  cup  to  the  kiug.  TAlce  tlie  Ccri>,  tlio  cupbearer 

is  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  21), 
where  the  title  “chief  of  cupbearers”  (D'pBWI  “IE?) 
would  show  that  such  a  functionaiy  existed  at  the 
Egyptian  court.  In  Jewish  history  this  officer  is 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  court 
(I  Kings  x.  5 ;  II  Chron.  ix.  4),  and,  later,  at  the  court 
of  Herod  I.  (Josephus,  “Ant,”  xvi.  8,  §  1).  Nehe- 
miah  was  cupbearer  to  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus  (465-425  b.c.  ;  Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cup¬ 
bearers  are  frequently  represented  on  the  Assyrian 


monuments  (compare  also  Tobit  i.  22).  The  As¬ 
syrian  Rab-shakeh  (npE^m,  II  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  2),  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  cupbearers,  is  now  known  to  have  held  a 
different  office. 

The  Egyptian  cupbearers  were  eunuchs  (D'D^ID, 
Gen.  xl.  2),  as  were  those  of  Herod  and  those  in 
Assyria;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  throughout  the  Orient.  The  office 
of  cupbearer  at  the  Median-Persian  courts  was*  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus  (iii.  34)  and  Xenophon  (“  Cy- 
ropaedia,  ”  i.  3,  8),  one  of  great  honor.  The  cupbearer 
had  in  some  cases  to  taste  of  the  cup  before  pre¬ 
senting  it  (Xenophon,  ib.). 

Bibliography:  A.  H.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Its  Remains,  ii. 

353 ;  Joseph  Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces ,  pp.  250,  384 ; 

Tavernier,  Rcisen,  iii.,  part  3,  pp.  6  et  seq.;  Klein m,  Morgen- 

lcvnd,  pp.  306  et  seq. 

I  -A.  I.  M.  C. 

CURASAO  :  An  island  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
captured  from  Spain  in  1634.  It  is  probable  that 
Jews  from  Holland  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
the  island  under  the  Dutch  government.  But  they 
did  not  arrive  there  in  considerable  numbers  un¬ 
til  1650,  when  twelve  Jewish  families — De  Meza, 
Aboab,  Pereira,  De  Leon,  La  Parra,  Touro,  Cardoze, 
Jesurun,  Marchena,  Cliaviz,  Oleveira,  Henriquez 
Cutinlio— were  granted  permission  by  Prince  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Orange  to  settle  there.  The  governor  of  the 
island,  Matthias  Beck,  was  directed  to  grant  them 
land,  and  supply  them  with  slaves,  horses,  cattle, 
aud  agricultural  implements,  in  order  to  further 
the  cultivation  and  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  island,  the  earlier  settlers  being  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  more  lucrative  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  land  assigned  to  these  immi¬ 
grants  was  situated  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
present  district  of  Willemstad.  This  district  is  still 
known  as  the  “  Jodenwyk  ”  (Jewish  quarter ;  Corcos, 
“History  of  the  Jews  of  Curasao,”  pp.  7-8). 

In  those  early  years,  despite  the  favorable  aus¬ 
pices  under  which  the  Jews  arrived,  severe  restric¬ 
tions  were  put  upon  their  movements,  and  they  la¬ 
bored  under  all  the  ’  disadvantages  to  which  aliens 
were  generally  subject.  They  were  even  prohibited 
in  1653  from  purchasing  additional  negro  slaves, 
much  needed  for  their  farms. 

In  March,  1651,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  (in  which  Jews  were  large  stock¬ 
holders)  wrote  to  Peter  Stuy  vesant,  the  governor  of 
New  Netherlands,  that  they  were  seriously  consider 
ing  the  abandonment  of  Curacao,  since  the  island 
was  not  proving  a  source  of  revenue.  They  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  make  one  more  experiment,  and 
entered  Into  a  contract  wltli  Joseph  Auflez  de  Fon- 

seca  (also  known  as  David  Nassi),  who  undertook  to 
emigrate,  taking  with  him  a  large  number  of  people, 
under  one  Jan  de  Ilian,  also  a  Jew,  as  patroon. 

“He  intends,”  they  write,  “to  bring  a  considerable  number 
of  people  there  to  settle  and  cultivate  the  land,  but  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  he  and  his  associates  have  quite  another  object  in 
view ;  namely,  to  trade  from  there  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Main.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  willing  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  you  must,  therefore,  charge  Director  Itodenborch  to 
accommodate  him  within  proper  limits  and  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  of  the  contract”  (Albany  MSS.,  “Pub.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.,”  No.  10). 
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By  Dec.,  1C52,  Ilian  and  liis  followers  liad  made 
considerable  progress,  and  liad  begun  a  trade  in 
logwood  with  the  neighboring  is- 
Settlement  lands.  As  this  trade  was  not  per- 
of  Ilian,  mitted  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  as  it  was  also  contrary  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  New  Netherlands,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  directors  to  stop  it.  The  grant  of  privileges  to 
Nassi,  bearing  the  date  of  Feb.  22,  1652,  provided 
that  he  was  to  have  two  leagues  of  land  along  the 
coast  for  every  fifty  families,  and  four  leagues  for 
every  one  hundred  families,  that  he  should  bring 
over.  The  colonists  were  further  granted  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  and  the  privilege  of 
selecting  the  lands  on  which  they  desired  to  settle. 
They  were  also  accorded  religious  liberty  and  tolera¬ 
tion,  though  they  were  restrained  from  compelling 
Christians,  should  any  be  among  them,  to  work  on 
Sunday,  “nor  were  any  others  to  labor  on  that  day. 77 

This  is  the  earliest  known  charter  of  privileges, 
specifically  conceding  religious  liberty  and  tolera¬ 
tion  to  Jews  in  the  New  World.  Its  favorable 
terms,  as  well  as  other  attempts  at  settling  Jews  in 
Curasao  made  at  this  time,  were  unquestionably  due 
to  the  prominence  of  Jews  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  Dutch  affairs 
generally  (see  Menasseh  ben  Israel).  On  April 
4,  1652,  "the  directors  wrote  again  to  Stuyvesant, 
speaking  of  Nassi  as  “preparing  to  go  there  with  a 
large  number  of  people.”  Yet  they  had  decided 
misgivings  respecting  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and  no  confidence  in  the  people  or  in  their  leader 
(Corcos,  l.c.).  Their  fears  appear  to  have  been  jus¬ 
tified,  for  all  accounts  tend  to  show  that  the  plan 
was  not  carried  out  on  any  extensive  scale  (Corcos, 
ib,  pp.  9, 17,  18;  Daly,  “The  Settlement  of  the  Jews . 
in  North  America,”  p.  9). 

The  history  of  the  effective  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Curasao  begins,  however,  in  1654,  when  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  re- 
Jews  suited  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
Prominent  and  their  dispersion  to  the  West  Indies 
in  and  to  the  mainland  of  North  Amer- 
Trade.  ica,  particularly  to  New  Netherlands 
and  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Large 
numbers  came  from  Brazil  to  Curasao  during  that 
and  succeeding  years,  bringing  with  them  consider¬ 
able  wealth.  During  this  period  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  prominence  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  island  which  they  have  since 
retained  (Corcos,  ib.  pp.  9-10).  Shortly  after  this 
(1657),  regular  communication  for  purposes  of  trade 
was  established  between  New  Amsterdam  and  Cura¬ 
sao.  This  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 

and  contributed  to  tlae  commercial  development  of 

both  colonies.  An  original  Spanish  bill  of  lading 
and  an  invoice  of  goods  shipped  from  Curacao  to 
New  Netherlands  in  1658,  and  directed  to  Joshua 
Mordeky  En-Riquez,  included  Venetian  pearls  and 
pendants ;  thimbles,  scissors,  knives,  and  bells,  thus 
showing  the  variety  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Jews  at  this  time  (“Archives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Translation  of  Dutch  Records,”  xii.  99). 

In  contravention  of  their  instructions  the  local 
authorities  connived  at  the  trade  carried  on  with 
Isaac  de  Fonseca  of  Barbados,  which  began  in  1656, 


and  which  tended  to  undermine  the  trade  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The 
Curasao  authorities  were  kept  from  interfering  with 
it  by  Fonseca’s  threat  to  turn  his  trade  toward 
Jamaica  and  abandon  Curacao. 

In  1659  Stuyvesant  complained  to  the  directors 
that  Jews  in  Curasao  were  allowed  to  hold  negro 
slaves,  and  were  granted  other  privileges  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  colonists  of  New  Netherlands,  and  he 
demanded  for  his  own  people  “if  not  more,  at  least 
the  same,  privileges  ”  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  “  usuri¬ 
ous  and  covetous  Jews,”  as  he  termed  them  (Albany 
MSS.). 

The  life  of  the  Jews  as  a  community  begins  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  year  1656,  when  they  established  the 
Congregation  Mikveh  Israel  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  community  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  In  the  same  year  the  land  originally  granted 
to  the  first  twelve  immigrant  families  was  appro¬ 
priated  fora  “bet-liaim”  (burial  ground),  and  was 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  and  consecrated  to  its 
purpose.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  year 
witnessed  the  first  services  held  by  the  new  colonists. 
Probably  they  had  gathered,  as  was  the  case  else¬ 
where,  in  a  room  provided  by  one  of  their  number. 
When,  in  1656,  they  had  outgrown  the  limitations 
of  a  private  room,  they  rented  a  small  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  regular  daily  services  were  held. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  numerous 
enough  at  this  date  to  warrant  the  selection  of  a 
rabbi,  though  the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  tomb¬ 
stones,  bearing  the  date  22  Menahem  (Ab),  5482  = 
1671,  carries  the  name  of  Rev.  Abraham  Haim 
Lopez  da  Fonseca,  tends  to  prove  that 
Early  he  officiated  as  liazzan  for  a  time.  The 
Tomb-  earliest  tombstone  decipherable  is  that 
stones.  of  Isaac  Henri quez  Cotinho  (5481  = 
1670).  Of  those  interred  during  the 
remaining  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  (1670-1707),  the 
names  of  twenty -seven  can  be  deciphered,  thus  af¬ 
fording  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Among  these  may  be  recognized  the  names 
of  a  number  of  the  first  settlers  of  1650  (Corcos,  ib. 
pp.  10-13).  The  first  regularly  appointed  liakam 
of  the  community  was  Josiahu  Pardo,  who  arrived 
in  Curacao  from  Amsterdam  in  1674,  and  remained 
there  until  1683,  when  he  left  for  Jamaica. 

Indicative  of  the  close  relations  between  the 
communities  of  Amsterdam  and  Curacao  is  the  fact 
that  this  Pardo  was  the  son  of  David  Pardo,  who, 
with  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  and 
Ishac  Aboab,  constituted  the  college  of  rabbis  at 
Amsterdam  (“Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.” 

iii.  19V 

In  1692  the  small  wooden  Building  used  up  to  tins 
time  having  been  outgrown,  a  new  synagogue  was 
erected,  and  consecrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  the  eve  of  Passover  in  that  year,  the  services 
being  read  by  the  hazzan,  David  Raphael  Lopez  de 
Fonseca  (d.  5467  =  1707).  This  building,  enlarged 
and  reconsecrated  in  1731,  still  stands,  a  monument 
to  the  substantial  constructive  methods  of  the  early 
builders. 

For  reasons  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  in 
1693  a  considerable  number  of  families  left  the  island 
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for  tlie  continent  of  America,  many  going  to  New¬ 
port,  among  them  being  members  of  the  Touro 
family,  afterward  famous  in  the  history  of  that 
town.  During  the  year  1692  a  number  of  Italian 
settlers  in  Curacao,  refugees  from  David  Nassi’s 
dispersed  colony  at  Cayenne  (dissolved  1664),  de¬ 
parted  for  Tucacas,  Venezuela,  where  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  congregation  called  “Santa  Irmandade.” 

A  period  of  substantial  prosperity  for  the  Jews  of 
Curacao  began  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1715  they  established  a  benevolent  society  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  needy.  Five  years  later  they  re¬ 
sponded  liberally  to  an  appeal  for  aid  from  the  Shea- 
nth  Israel  congregation  of  New  York,  and  in  1756 
met  with  equal  generosity  a  similar  appeal  from  the 
Jews  of  Newport.  By  1750  their  numbers  had  in- 


brancli  of  the  older  congregation,  and  as  under  its 
direction.  This  led  to  a  series  of  serious  disputes, 
which  culminated,  in  1749,  in  an  open  breach,  set¬ 
tled  only  by  the  intervention  of  Prince  William 
Charles  of  Orange-Nassau,  in  a  decree  bearing  the 
date  of  April  30,  1750,  and  commanding  the  dis¬ 
puting  communities  to  terminate  their  strifes,  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  the  parnasim  and 
board  of  the  original  synagogue  (Mik- 
Congrega-  veil  Israel),  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
tional  regulations  of  the  Portuguese  comrau- 

Disputes.  nity  in  Amsterdam.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  until  1S70,  when  the 
congregation  became  independent.  On  Aug.  19, 
1750,  the  governor  and  council  proclaimed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  which  was  to  inaugurate 


Interior  of  the  Curasao  Synagogue. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


creased  to  about  2,000  (Cliumaceiro).  They  were 
prosperous  merchants  and  traders,  and  held  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  commercial  and  political  affairs 
of  the  island  (Corcos,  ib.  p.  24).  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  owned  most  of  the  property 
in  the  district  of  Willemstad.  As  many  as  fifty- 
three  vessels  are  said  to  have  left  in  one  day  for 
Holland,  laden  with  goods  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  property  of  Jewish  merchants  (Cliuma- 
ceiro). 

Two  communities  had  come  into  existence  by  1740, 
the  newer  one  occupying  a  tract  across  the  harbor 
from  Willemstad,  then  as  now  known  as  “Otra- 
banda.  ”  In  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  water  on  tlie 
Sabbath  to  attend  divine  services,  those  who  resided 
in  this  outlying  district  formed  themselves  into  the 
Neveh  Shalom  (Dwelling  of  Peace)  congregation, 
and  in  1745  (12tli  Elul,  5505)  consecrated  tlieir  syna¬ 
gogue.  For  a  time  this  was  regarded  as  merely  a 


an  era  of  peace.  On  this  occasion  Rabbi  Raphael 
Samuel  Mendes  de  Sola  preached  a  sermon,  which 
was  afterward  published  (1757)  in  Amsterdam  (Cor¬ 
cos,  ib .  pp.  31-38;  “Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  ”  iii.  17-18,  ix.  149-150). 

Increasing  in  prosperity  and  in  numbers  during 
the  next  century,  the  community  was  not  with¬ 
out  internal  disputes.  It  was  due  to  one  of  these 
controversies  between  the  parnasim  and  the  min¬ 
isters  that  a  society,  called  the  “Porvenir,”  was 
founded  in  1862.  In  the  next  year  this  developed 
into  a  Reform  congregation,  under  the  name 
“EmanuEl,”  which  in  1865  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
its  new  building  in  the  quarter  “  Scliarlo,”  the  syna¬ 
gogue  being  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  1 863  a  moderate  change  in  the  direction 
of  Reform  was  introduced  into  the  liturgy  of  the 
Congregation  Mikveh  Israel.  At  the  present  time 
the  older  congregation  has  a  membership  of  about 
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800,  tlic  younger  of  250.  Each  has  its  religious 
schools  and  charitable  organizations. 

The  ministers  of  Temple  Emanu  El  were  Josuah 
Naar,  Jacob  de  Solla  Mezer  Solas,  and  Isaac  Lopez  de 
Leao  Laguna.  Those  of  the  older  congregation  (Mik- 
veli  Israel)  were  as  follows :  Abraham  Haim  Lopez  de 
Fonseca  (d.  1671);  David  Raphael  Lopez  de  Fonseca 
(1692;  d.  1707);  Eliaho  Lopez  (1692-1712);  Raphael 
Jcsuran  (1715-48) ;  Raphael  Samuel  Mendes  de  Sola 
(1749;  d.  1761);  Isaac  ILenriques  Farro  (1761;  d. 
1762);  Jacob  Lopez  de  Fonseca  (1765;  d.  1817:  he 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ministry  in 
July,  1815);  Aaron  Mendez  Chumaceiro  (1856-69); 


Temple  Emanu  El,  Curasao. 

(After  a  photograph.) 

Haim  Israel  Sant  Cross  (1869-89) ;  Eleazar  Polak 
(1893;  d.  1894);  Joseph  Corcos  (1896-98). 

At  the  present  time  (1902)  the  Jews  are  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  Curasao.  Forty-four  out  of 
fifty-two  firms  on  the  two  principal  business  thor¬ 
oughfares,  De  Heeren  Straat  and  Breeden  Straat, 
are  Jewish.  The  leading  lawyers,  physicians,  ed¬ 
itors,  and  druggists  are  also  Jews.  Among  the  more 
prominent  Jewish  citizens  and  officials  are  two  bank 
presidents,  one  member  of  the  executive  council, 
three  members  of  the  colonial  council,  one  district 
judge,  one  chief  clerk,  ten  consuls,  four  captains, 
and  eleven  lieutenants  of  the  militia. 

Bibliography:  Joseph  Corcos,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Cura- 
(ja o,  Curacao,  1897  ;  MS.  article  of  J.  H.  M.  Chumaceiro ;  Puh. 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.i.  42-44;  ii.  96, 103;  iii.  17, 19;  vi.  63;  ix. 
149-150;  The  Jews  in  Curasao,  in  Puh.  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soe.,  No.  10;  Daly,  The  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  North 
A  merica ,  ed.  Max  J.  Kohler,  pp.  9-11. 

A.  H.  F. 

CURIEL  :  A  wealthy  Marano  family  which  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  Hamburg  about  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  intermarried  largely  with 
the  Da  Costa  family.  In  1682  great  excitement  was 
caused  at  Antwerp  by  the  attempt  of  the  rector  of 


the  Church  of  Saint  George  to  baptize  forcibly  the 
son  of  Diego  Curiel,  which  effort,  however,  was 
frustrated.  Moses  de  David  Curiel,  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  well-known 
London  Jew. 

Bibliography:  Ch.  Rahlenbeek,  Les  Juifs  d  Anvers,  in 
Hevue  de  Belgique ,  1871,  pp.  144, 145 ;  Gaster,  Historji  of  the 
Synagogue  in  Bevis  Marks,  pp.  74-76,  78,  91,  93;  Grunwald, 
Port  ugiesen g r liber,  p.  103. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

CURIEL,  JACOB  (known  in  public  life  as 
Alexander  Nunez  da  Costa) :  Resident  of  the 
Portuguese  court  at  Hamburg  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  died  there  in  1665.  He 
had  lived  previously  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  reunion,  effected  in 
April,  1639,  of  the  Portuguese  community,  which, 
through  the  rise  of  the  German  Jews,  had  split  into 
three  bodies.  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  discovering 
Curiel’s  skill  in  financial  matters,  sent  him  ( c .  1650) 
to  Hamburg  as  his  agent,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  44  Hidalgo  da  Casa  Real  ”  (Noble  of  the 
Royal  House).  In  1655  he  was  elected  a  warden 
of  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  to  which  he  donated 
a  “tebah”  (“fes  kodes”).  He  was  buried  in  the 
Portuguese  cemetery  at  Altona  in  1665. 

Bibliography  :  Koenen,  Geschiedenis  der  Joden  in  Neder¬ 
land,  p.  183;  Griitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,x.  8,23;  De  Castro,  He 
Synagoge  der  Portug.  Isr.  Gcmeente.  p.  10,  The  Hague, 
1875;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  312;  T. 
Tal,  Oranjebloesems,  p.  66,  Amsterdam,  1898 ;  Grunwald, 
Portugiesengrciher  auf  Deutscher  Erde ,  p.  103 ;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  en  de  Volhen ,  2d  ed.,  p.  522. 

G. 

CURSING  :  The  expressions  used  for  44  cursing  ” 
it  in  the  Bible  are :  (1)  Titv  mSO ;  (2)  &p,  n&p  ; 
(3)  rbtt  (verb  and  noun)  and  J  (4)  H2p ;  (5) 
(Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16);  (6)  Spy 
In  Talmudic  literature  occur  the  terms:  nV">N, 
DDp3  SSp,  DD1p3  ^P  (Sanh.  ix.  11),  which  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (ad  loc.)  explains  as  a  Nabataean 
form  of  cursing;  D'inn  (M.  K.  15a,  16a;  compare 
Mandl,  “DerBann,”  p.  25);  and  the  Aramaic  *>pfc$ 
^p  (Eccl.  R.  iii.  11 ;  Ter.  Toma  iii.  7),  NJYIdS,  tA 
ni!?,  otA  Nnty6. 

Cursing  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
bringing  down  calamity  upon  persons  or  things  by 
the  mere  power  of  the  spoken  word, 
Biblical  without  any  regard  to  its  moral  justi- 
Con-  fication.  Traces  of  this  heathen  con¬ 
ception.  ception  of  the  objective  reality  of  a 
curse,  and  of  its  mystic  power,  are 
found  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  cix.)  and  in  the  Talmud 
(see  below);  hut  in  general  the  Bible  conceives  a 
curse  to  be  merely  a  wish,  to  be  fulfilled  by  God 
when  just  and  deserved.  An  undeserved  curse  has 
no  effect  (Prov.  xxvi.  2),  hut  may  fall  back  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  utters  it  (Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Ecclus. 
[Siracli]  xxi.  27),  or  may  he  turned  by  God  into  a 
blessing  (Dent,  xxiii.  5;.  The  declaration  of  pun¬ 
ishments  (Gen.  iii.  14,  17 ;  iv.  11),  the  utterance  of 
threats  (Jer.  xi.  3,  xvii.  5;  Mai.  i.  14),  and  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  laws  (Deut.  xi.  26-28,  xxvii.  15  et  seq .) 
received  added  solemnity  and  force  when  condi¬ 
tioned  by  a  curse.  Cursing  is  not  only  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  godless  (Ps.  x.  7),  but  serves  as  a  weapon 
in  the  mouth  of  the  wronged,  the  oppressed,  and 
those  who  are  zealous  for  God  and  righteousness 
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(Judges  ix.  57;  Prov.  xi.  26,  xxx.  10).  A  righteous 
curse,  especially  when  uttered  by  persons  in  author¬ 
ity,  was  believed  to  be  unfailing  in  its  effect  (Gen. 
ix.  25,  xxvii.  12;  II  Kings  ii.  24;  Eccius.  [Siracli] 
iii.  11).  One  who  had  received  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  God  was  frequently  held  up, 
in  cursing,  as  a  terrifying  object-lesson  (Jer.  xxix. 
22),  and  such  a  person  was  said  to  be,  or  to  have  be¬ 
come,  a  curse  (II  Kings  xxii.  19;  Jer.  xxiv.  9,  xxv. 
18;  Zecli.  viii.  13).  It  is  especially  forbidden  to 
curse  God  (Ex.  xxii.  28),  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  17;  Lev. 
xx.  9;  Prov.  xx.  20,  xxx.  11),  the  authorities  (Ex. 
xxii.  2S;Eccl.  x.  20),  and  the  helpless  deaf  (Lev. 
xix.  14). 

Parallel  with  the  Biblical  conception  of  a  curse  as 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  (Ta‘an.  23b;  “  Pirke 
P.  lia-Kadosh,”  ed.  Griinhut,  vii.  14),  and  . that  an 
undeserved  curse  is  ineffective  (Mak.  11a)  and  falls 
back  upon  the  head  of  him  who  utters  it  (Sanh. 

49a),  Talmudic  literature  betrays  a  be- 
Talmudic  lief,  amounting  to  downright  super- 
Con-  stition,  in  the  mere  power  of  the  word 
ception.  (Ber.  19a,  56a;  compare  “Z.  D.  M.  G.” 

xlii.  588).  Not  only  is  a  curse  uttered 
by  a  scholar  unfailing  in  its  effect,  even  if  unde¬ 
served  (Mak.  11a),  but  one  should  not  regard  lightly 
even  the  curse  uttered  by  an  ignorant  man  (Meg. 
15a).  A  curse  is  especially  effective  when  uttered 
three  hours  after  sunrise  (Sanh.  105b).  The  Biblical 
prohibitions  of  cursing  are  legalty  elaborated,  and 
extended  to  self-cursing  (Sliebu.  35a).  A  woman 
that  curses  her  husband’s  parents  in  his  presence  is 
divorced  and  loses  her  dowry  (Ket.  72a).  Among 
the  Romans  one  condemned  to  death  was  gagged  to 
prevent  his  cursing  the  king  (‘Er.  19a). 

Cursing  is  permissible  when  prompted  by  relig¬ 
ious  motives.  A  curse  is  uttered  against  those 
who  mislead  the  people  by  calculating,  on  the  basis 
of  Biblical  passages,  when  the  Messiah  will  come 
(Sanh.  97b).  Cursed  are  those  who  are  guilty  of 
actions  which,  though  not  forbidden,  are  considered 
reprehensible  (compare  on  this  subject  Tos.  to  Men. 
64b,  sa\  THN'). 

Scholars  cursed  sometimes  not  onl}'  with  their 
mouths,  but  b}'  an  angry,  fixed  look.  The  unfail¬ 
ing  consequence  of  such  a  look  was  either  immediate 
death  or  poverty  (Sotah  46b,  and  parallel  passages). 
The  expression  used  for  this  look  is  13  vyp  [DJ 
(Aramaic,  rpJ’J/fn  3iT).  This  look  may  be  merely  a 
mental  curse.  According  to  others  it  has  no  reference 
to  the  magic  power  of  the  44  evil  eye  ”  (see  Baclier, 
“Agada  der  Tannaiten,”  ii.  331,  and  Evil  Eye). 

The  Orientals  have  an  ineradicable  proneness  to 
curse  God,  not  only  on  so  grave  an  occasion  as  the 
breaking  out  of  war  (I  Sam.  xvii.  43),  or  under  the 
.pressure  of  a  great  calamity  (Isa.  viii.  21),  but  on 
the  slightest  provocation  in  daily  life  (compare 
Luncz,  “  Jerusalem,”  v.  271).  Talmudic  literature 
contains  many  laws  regarding  Blasphemy, 
l.  o.  "  "  C.  L. 

CURTAIN :  An  adjustable  drapery,  usually 
•hung  before  a  window  or  passageway  to  insure  pri¬ 
vacy.  In  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxxvi.,  containing  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  making  and  a  description  of  t-lie 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Hebrew  term 
“yeri'ah”  (njPT)  occurs  forty-four  times.  In  the 


English  versions  it  is  rendered  “curtain.”  A  more 
correct  translation,  however,  would  be  “rug”  or 
“tent-cloth.”  The  rugs  described  in  Exodus  were 
of  costly  material  and  of  elaborate  workmanship. 
According  to  rabbinical  explanation  (Raslii  to  Ex. 
xxvi.  1)  the  thread  was  composed  of  four  strands, 
of  the  four  different  materials  of  varied  colors  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  1.  The  thread  was  then  six -folded, 
so  that  it  was  actually  6x4  =  24-ply.  Inwoven  on 
both  sides,  not  embroidered  or  sewed  on,  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  cherubim,  showing  on  each  side  differ¬ 
ent  figures,  a  lion,  for  instance,  on  one  side,  and  an 
eagle  on  the  other.  Ten  of  these  rugs  were  sewed 
(Raslii,  “with  a  needle”)  or  fastened  together,  in 
two  sets  of  five  each,  and  were  used  to  screen  off 
the  Holy  Place.  The  end  rugs  of  each 
Curtains  in  set  were  provided  with  equidistant 
Tab-  loops,  the  loops  in  one  rug  having  cor- 
ernacle.  responding  loops  in  the  other.  Each 
rug  had  a  length  of  twenty-eight 
cubits  and  a  breadth  of  four  cubits;  so  that  the  five 
sewed  together  were  twenty  cubits  in  breadth. 

In  Middot  detailed  calculations  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  adjustment  of  the  curtains 
are  given ;  but  on  some  points  the  descriptions  of 
the  covering  of  the  pillars  on  the  morning  side  of  the 
tent  (see  Shah.  98a)  vary,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportions 
and  the  arrangement  which  the  author  of  Exodus 
had  in  mind.  Hooks  were  provided  by  which  the 
corresponding  loops  were  joined.  Other  rugs  or 
pieces  of  cloth,  eleven  in  number,  woven  of  goat- 
hair,  were  used  to  cover  the  tent.  The  Hebrews 
had,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  their  devel¬ 
opment,  perhaps  under  Egyptian  influence,  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  weaving  such 
rugs  (Nowack,  “Lelirbuch  der  Hebraischen  Arclhio- 
logie,”  i.  241). 

The  Arabs  were  also  adepts  in  this  craft,  many 
specimens  remaining  to  show  their  skill  in  weaving 
figures  and  other  ornaments  into  cloth  (Le  Bon,  “  La 
Civilisation  Arabe,”  pp.  515,  517,  519).  The  style 
of  these  primitive  Hebrew  rugs  is,  perhaps,  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  “  kiswah  ”  or  covering  of  the  “  ka'bah”  (a 
coarse  fabric  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton),  which  serves 
to  confirm  Raslii 's  statement  that  the  yeri'ali  was 
of  mixed  thread.  That  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term  “yerkali ”  is  “rug,”  or  11  tent-cloth,”  is  made 
plain  by  Jer.  xlix.  29;  Isa.  liv.  2;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20; 
and  Hub.  iii.  7,  where  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
“tent.”  The  later  rabbinical  use  of  the  word  for 
parchment,  or  writing  material,  of  certain  dimen¬ 
sions,  supports  the  tlieoiy  that  originally  it  stood  for 
pieces  of  cloth  or  hide  cut  into  various  lengths, 
ready  to  be  fastened  or  sewed  together  (Men. 
30a,  b). 

The  rendering  of  “cloth,”  or  “rug,”  is  also  sus¬ 
tained  by  Ps.  civ.  2.  The  use  of  p3  in  a  parallel 
passage  (Isa.  xl.  22)  points  to  the  same  conclusion; 
for  the  word  translated  “curtain”  stands  for  a  thin, 
gauze-like  material. 

In  Num.  iii.  26  “|DD  is  rendered  “  curtain.  ”  It  is 
more  properly  a  portiere,  at  the  gate  of  the  court; 
aud,  in  fact.,  it  occurs  iu  conjunction  with  another 
Hebrew  word,  “  paroket  ”  (B333),  which  is  derived 
from  a  root,  still  extant  in  Assyrian,  meaning  “  to 
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shut,  o(V,”  and  is  round  in  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  and  else¬ 
where,  as  thy  designation  of  t lie  curium  that  divides 
Ihe  Holy  of  Holies  from  other  parts  of 
“Paroket.”  the  Tabernacle.  In  Assyrian  “par- 
raku,”  by  metonymy,  signifies  the 
apartment  and  shrine  which  are  “sluit  oft’  ” ;  while  the 
Hebrew  has  retained  the  active  sense,  and  denotes 
the  means  used  lor  “shutting  oft.”  'Phis  curtain  was 
made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rug.  It  corresponds  to  the  “  burl>a‘”  (veil)in 
the  ka'bali,  which  suggests  what  the  paroket  may 
have  been  in  the  ancient  days  of  Israel.  Talmudic 
tradition  states  that  such  curtains  were  hung  in 
front  of  the  various  gates  and  doors  in  the  Temple. 
In  fact,  thirteen 
are  enumerated 
with  their  re¬ 
spective  assign¬ 
ments  (Ket. 

100a).  A  special 
officer  had 
charge  of  them 
(Stick,  v.  1),  and 
women  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  weav¬ 
ing  them  (Yoma 
fill)).  That  cur¬ 
tains  were  also 
used  for  secular 
ornaments  is 
learned  from 
Piii.cc  It.  El.  41, 
where  mention 
is  made  of  a  can¬ 
opy  ornamented 
with  black  cur¬ 
tains. 

The  Targu- 
mim  translate 
“ pa  roket ” by 
“  pargod”  (Targ. 

Yer.  to  Ex. 
xxvi.  81,  83,85; 
x.xxix.  34  rt  set/. ; 

Pirl.ce  It.  El.  iv.), 
a  word  of  doubt¬ 
ful  etymology, 
which,  however, 
is  rendered  also 

a  “coat,”  or  “cloak,”  made  of  richly  ornamented 
material  and  trimmed  with  fur  (Hen.  It.  lxxxiv.). 
Curtains  made  of  similar  material  might  easily  have 
been  known  by  the  same  name  (see  Kelim  xxix.  1). 

“  Pargod  ”  in  the  Talmud  designates  a  curtain  sup¬ 
posed  to  divide  the  inner  or  higher  courtof  the  lieav- 
ens  from  the  outer  and  more  accessible  celestial  pre¬ 
cincts.  From  behind  this  curtain  or  screen  were  heard 
voices  that  imparted  information  to  the  suppliant 
(Mck.  to  Ex.  xix.  !)).  It  is  often  contrasted  with 
the  direct  communication  on  the  part  of  an  earthly 
ruler,  or  his  secretary  and  ambassador  (see  Yoma 
77a ;  Per.  18b).  'Phis  pargod  is  identical  with  or  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  “  velon”  (  —  Lat.  “velum  ”),  a  term  which 
also  connotes  cloth  and  curtains  made  of  the  cloth 
(Kelim  xx.  0;  Pe/.ah  14b),  and  which  is  used  in  Num. 


'tain  for  the  Ark  of  the  Law,  Probably  from  Asia  Minor. 

(In  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  1),  C.) 


P.  iv.  13  in  explanation  of  the  Piblical  fimo  (paio- 
kel).  In  its  figurative  application  “  Velon  ”  (ji|j>i 
is  the  name  of  the  seventh  heaven,  the  Parked 
(Hag.  12b;  Her.  581),  etc.).  ° 

The  name  is  still  in  use  among  the  Jews  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  curtains  hung  in  front  of  the  Ark  in  the 
synagogue.  Though  the  European  Sephardic  Jews 
do  not  use  them,  this  may  lie  due  to  the  need  of 
concealment  in  Inquisition  days;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  were  used  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Law.  The  earliest  examples  are 
without  curtains  (see  Jacobs  in  “Jew.  Quart. 
Pev."  xiv.  737  et  sir/).  The  assumption  that  the  cur¬ 
tains  now  attached  to  arks  are  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  cur¬ 
tain  separating 
the  Holy  of  Ho¬ 
lies  from  the 
Tabernacle  or 
Temple  seems  to 
bo  disproved  by 
these  representa¬ 
tions.  Very  oft¬ 
en  these  cur¬ 
tains  were  of 
costly  material, 
velvet,  brocade, 
and  silk  of  vari- 
o  u  s  colors, 
though  red  and 
blue  seem  to 
have  been  the 
more  common. 
They  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  gold 
borders,  fringes, 
and  tassels,  and 
were  often  em¬ 
broidered  in 
gold  with  in¬ 
scriptions  com¬ 
memorating  the 
pious  donorsand 
the  event  which 
occasioned  the 
gift.  Others  dis¬ 
play  in  artistic 
execution  verses 
and  <i  notations 
from  the  Pihle; 
crowns,  or  the  letters  n  ”3  = 


while  symbols,  such 

min  "IPD  (“crown  of  the  Torah”),  or  lions,  the 
blent  of  Judah,  are  not  infrequently  woven  into  them 
or  embroidered  upon  them.  On  the  “awful  days” 
(Posh  ha-Shiinah  and  Yom  lm-Kippurim)  hangings 
made  of  white  fabric  are  used. 

Suggestive  symbolical  significances  and  allusions 
have  been  read  into  the  colors  as  well  as  into  the 
dimensions  of  the  curtains  prescribed 
Curtains  in  for  the  Tabernacle.  According  to 
the  Syn-  Philo,  the  four  colors  which  appeared 
agogue.  in  the  thread  indicated  the  four 
elements  out  of  which  the  universe 
was  created.  Pachr,  one  of  the  more  modern  spec¬ 
ulators  on  the  symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  system, 
contends  that  Ihe  number  seven  in  the  dimen- 
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sions  is  fundamental,  and  represents  holiness  in 
its  various  degrees.  He  also  holds  the  four  colors 
to  have  been  of  profound  signilicance  (Philo,  “  De 
Vita  Moysis,”  iii.  6;  Baehr,  “Symbolik  des  Mosai- 
schen  Kultus,  ”  i.  207,  303). 

J-  E.  G.  H. 

CUSA,  NICOLAUS  DE :  Philosopher  and  the¬ 
ologian  ;  born  in  Cusa,  or  Kues,  on  the  Moselle,  1401 ; 
died  in  Todi,  Umbria,  1464.  He  was  Bishop  and 
Cardinal  of  Brixan  (Tyrol)  at  his  death.  As  theo¬ 
logian  he  was  known  for  his  liberal  views  and  wide 
mental  horizon.  It  was  lie  who  facilitated  the 
transition  from  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  philosophic  speculations  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cusa  came  in  contact  with  the  Jews  both  as  a 
papal  legate  and  as  a  philosopher.  As  legate  he  is¬ 
sued,  with  the  approval  of  the  Synod 
As  Papal  of  Bamberg,  an  ordinance  prescribing 
Legate.  the  badge  for  all  Jews  and  Jewesses 
of  Bamberg,  and  forbidding  usury. 
Contravention  of  these  laws  would  entail  the  ban 
(April  30,  1451).  Through  the  intervention  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Frederick  III.  this  ordinance  was 
not  immediately  carried  out.  In  1452  De  Cusa  was 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  extend  the  term  in 
regard  to  the  Jews  of  Nuremberg,  and  on  May  1, 
1452,  the  pope  (Nicolas  Y.)  excluded  Nuremberg 
entirety  from  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  On 
March  20,  1453,  on  the  representation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg,  his  diocese  was  also  exempted ;  and  on 
Oct.  15,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  the  ordinance  was  made 
inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Salzburg  bishop¬ 
ric  (see  Stern,  “  Urkundliche  Beitrage,”  i.  47,  52,  53 
55,  57). 

As  philosopher,  De  Cusa  showed  a  much  more 
impartial  spirit  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews.  He 
leaned  toward  the  views  of  the  German  mystics. 
He  refers  to  the  book  Raziel,  without,  however, 
evincing  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish 
mystics.  He  cites,  also  (in  “  De  Beryllo  ”  and  “  Re- 
paratio  Calendari  ”),  Isaac  Israeli,  Avicebron,  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Ezra,  and  the  Maimonidist  Jacob  b.  Makir. 

In  his  principal  philosophical  work,  “  De  Docta 
Ignorantia,”  he  credits  “R.  Solomon”  (probably 
Maimonides)  with  these  reflections :  that 
Philo-  pure  truth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
sophical  knowledge,  and  can  not  be  reduced  to  a 
Views,  science;  that  man  must  strive  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  standpoint  of  mere  reason  if 
he  would  attain  to  pure  truth;  that  science  can  never 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  for  God  alone  can  have 
a  knowledge  of  His  being,  man’s  knowledge  of  God 
being  at  best  a  recognition  of  the  unattainableness 
of  positive  knowledge.  He  follows  R.  Solomon  in 
his  treatment  of  the  various  names  and  attributes  of 
God,  holding  that  the  nature  of  God  is  of  infinite 
superiority,  and  can  not  be  expressed  in  human  lan¬ 
guage;  and  that  only  negative  attributes  can  be 
ascribed  to  Him. 

Nicolaus  de  Cusa  had  frequent  controversies  with 
Jewish  scholars.  He  believed  that  they  could  be 
made  to  see  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  not  that  of  the  Incarnation.  He  complained 
that  the  Jews  would  not  admit  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah ;  that,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in  a  future 


universal  resurrection,  they  continued  to  deny  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus;  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  be¬ 
lief  in  an  eternal  life,  as  is  shown  by  their  martyr¬ 
dom,  they  would  not  recognize  that  this  belief  has 
its  foundation,  not  in  an  observance  of  the  Law,  but 
in  a  belief  in  Jesus. 

The  above  statements  occur  in  his  “Excitationes.” 
In  his  “  De  Pace  seu  Concordia  Fidei  ”  he  attempts 
to  round  off  his  system  of  philosophy  with  the  the¬ 
ory  that  there  is  only  one  religion,  manifesting  itself 
in  a  variety  of  religious  practises.  To  the  different 
hations  God  has  sent  different  prophets,  in  order 
that  each  should  receive  religious  instruction  in  the 

I  manner  best  adapted  to  it.  The  existence  of  differ¬ 
ent  religions  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  men  are  not 
aware  of  this  underlying  religious  unity.  They  all 
honor  the  same  truth,  however ;  and  even  the  poly¬ 
theists  worship  through  their  various  idols  a  single 
God. .  Accordingly,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter, 
on  scientific  grounds,  to  reconcile  the  contending  re¬ 
ligious  creeds ;  uniformity  of  religious  practise,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  demanded.  Thus,  the  Jews 
might  be  allowed  to  retain  their  specific  ritual,  if 
only  the  symbolic  meaning  thereof  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind. 

The  contrast  between  these  viewTs  and  De  Cusa’s 
dealings  with  the  Jews  is  explained  by  the  universal 
idea  of  his  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  segregate 
and  humiliate  them. 

Bibliography  :  Stern,  TJrhundliclw  BcitriigG ;  Guttman,  in 
Monatsschrifty  xliii.  251  et  seq. 

G.  I.  E. 

CUSH. — Biblical  Data  :  A  nation  whose  founder 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  6;  I  Cliron.  i.  8  as  brother  to 
Mizraim  (Egypt)  and  as  a  son  of  Ham;  with  the 
exception  of  the  passages  in  Genesis,  A.  Y.  renders 
it  “Ethiopia.”  This  African  country  is  evidently 
meant  in  Gen.  x.  6,  but  in  the  next  verse  six  Arabic 
tribes  are  mentioned  as  sons  of  Cush,  and  inverse  8, 
Nimrod,  the  representative  of  Babylonia  (Assyria), 
appears  as  his  descendant.  These  three  verses  pre¬ 
sent  the  vexing  problem,  much  discussed  by  scholars, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  nations  identical  in  name 
extend  over  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia. 
In  regard  to  the  passages  referring  undoubtedly  to 
Ethiopia,  see  Ethiopia.  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  translators 
have  used  this  Greek  name  correctly,  or  which  of 
the  two  other  divisions,  Arabia  or  Babylonia,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  table  of  nations  given  in  Genesis  is 
meant. 

The  Arabian  branch  seems  to  be  intended  in 

II  Cliron.  xxi.  16,  where  Judali,  under  Jelioram,  is 
plundered  by  “the  Arabians  that  were  near  the 
Ethiopians.”  These  evidently  did  not  come  from 
the  southwestern  end  of  Arabia.  In  Num.  xii.  1, 
Moses’  wife,  the  Midianitisli  woman  Zipporah,  is 
called  an  Ethiopian  (margin  and  R,  Y.  “  Cushite  ”). 

In  Ilab.  iii.  7  the  tents  of  Cuslian  (the  Septuagint 
reads  “Cushim  ” ;  the  name  evidently  is  the  same  as 
“  Cush  ”)  and  the  land  of  Midian  are  mentioned  (com¬ 
pare  verse  3  for  other  names  of  northwestern  Arabia). 
There  are  doubtful  references  in  Isa.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14, 
xx.  3,  xviii.  1.  Some  critics  place  also  the  Cushite 
“Zcrali”  in  northwestern  Arabia  (II  Cliron.  xiv.  9). 

Winckler,  “Musri,  Meluhha,  Ma‘in,”  ii.,  in  “Mit- 
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teiluugen  (lev  Vorderasiatisclien  Gesellschaft  "  W 
ijn  1G9  ct  sea. ;  see  also  Sclnadei,  K.  A.  1. 

German  ed..  p.  144),  throws  light  on  these  passages. 

He  shows  that  the  Assyrians  speak  of  this  people  as 
4i  Kusi  ”  (Kusli)  in  northern  Arabia,  subjected  by 
Esarhaddon.  See  also  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  “Die 
Spraehe  del*  Kossiier,”  Leipsic,  1884. 

For  the  Babylonian  “Cush”  compare  Gen.  x.  6-8 
(see  above),  and  ib.  ii.  IB,  where  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Gihon,  “  compassetli  the  whole 
land  of  Cush.  ”  The  old  attempts  to  see  in  this  river 
the  Nile  lead  to  impossible  geographical  identifica¬ 
tions*  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  system  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In  Isa.  xviii  1  (Hebr.)  the 
very  obscure  verses  speaking  of  the  land  beyond 
the  rivers  of  Cusli”  can  not  mean  Ethiopia,  as 
Wiuckler  who  refers  the  chapter  to  Merodach  Bala- 
dan’s  legation  to  Hczokiali  (“  Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen,”  p.  146),  lias  asserted.  Since 
Schrader’s  “  Iv.  A.  T.”  1st  ed.,  p.  87,  this  name  of  the 
Babylonian  Cash  lias  been  explained  by  the  Kaslisln 
a  -warlike  nation  from  the  Median  Mountains,  who 
conquered  Babylonia  iu  the  seventeenth  century 
■nc.,  and  ruled  over  it  for  several  centuries  (see 
B  vb'yj.onia).  '  They  may  be  identical  (as  usually 
assumed)  with  the  Cosseans,  a  mountain  people 
mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  Ivissians  m 
Elam,  or  connected  with  both  (see  Delitzsch,  Wo 
Lag  das  Parodies?  ”  pp.  124,  129). 

As  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  statements  eon 
nw-ting  peoples  so  remote,  the  following  parallels 
have  been  adduced:  the  Greeks  speak  of  eastern  or 
Asiatic  Ethiopians  ou  the  Bed  Sea  in  Gedrosia 
(compare  Homer,  “  Odyssey,”  i.  28).  Assyriologists 
since  Bawlinson  have  often  tried  to  find  negro  01 
ni°Titic  types  on  the  sculptures  representing  Elam- 
ite°s,  and  French  explorers  (F.  Houssay  and  Dieula- 
foy)  have  recently  contended  that  traces  of  dusky 
tribes,  relatives  of  the  nigritic  aborigines  of  India, 
are  recognizable  in  modern  Susiana.  Various  tribes 
of  southern  Arabia  seem  to  show  African,  non- 
Semitic  descent;  on  Assyrian  reports  of  “dark  Ara 
bians”  see  Wiuckler,  ib.  p.  144.  Glaser,  however 
(“  Skizze  der  Geograpliie  und  Geschichte  Arahiens, 
ii  826-329),  treats  Cush  as  a  brown-red  race,  ex¬ 
tending  in  earliest  time  through  Elam,  Arabia,  and 
eastern  Africa.  Others  deny  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
necting  the  three  groups,  and  assume  that  their 
names  possessed  only  an  accidental  similarity,  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  ancient,  vowelless  orthography. 

E.  g.  ii.  w-  M;  M* 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  “  Cush  ”  in  rah 

binical  literature  is  taken  to  be  Ethiopia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  Haggadah  known  to  the  pre-Christian 
Hellenistic  writers,  the  wife  of  Moses,  “  the  Cushite  ” 
woman,  was  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia.  Baslii  claims 
that  she  was  merely  designated  as  an  Ethiopian  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  in  order  to  protect  her 
from  the  evil  eye,  hut  Onkelos  makes  her  a  u  beau 
tif ul  ”  woman,  following  in  this  the  Talmudic  ap 
plication  of  the  derivatives  of  the  name,  such  as 
“Cushi,”  “black”  persons  of  “negro”  race,  distin¬ 
guished  thus  by  their  color  from  other  men,  to  draw 
a  lesson  from  a  comparison  for  Israel.  POWD 
the  “distinguished  Cushite  ”  (=  negro),  is  a  standing 
expression  in  these  Talmudic  analogies  (Yer.  Mo  ed 


Katan  16b).  In  Sifre  to  Num.  §  99,  the  question 
is  raised,  “Was  Moses’  wife  an  Ethiopian?  ”  and  the 
answer  is  given,  “  She  was  ‘  beautiful  and  thus 
‘  distinguished  ’  as  the  Cushi  is  by  his  color,  by 
her  beauty.”  In  further  development  of  this  iden¬ 
tification  of  “Cushite”  with  “negro,”  the  former 
becomes  simply  a  synonym  for  “black”  (Suk. 
34b;  B.  B.  97b).  In  Isa,  xi.  11  Targum  renders 
“Cush”  by  'frCDi!  (“India”),  and  in  their  discussion 
of  Esth.  i.  1  (Meg.  11a),  Bab  and  Samuel  dispute 
whether  Cush  is  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
world  or  very  close  to  India,  The  latter  opinion 
rests  on  the  confusion  of  Cush  with  the  name  of  a 
province  extending  to  the  borders  of  India,  Huzis- 
tan  probably  (Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  386)^  ^  ^ 

CUSTOM  (Hebrew,  “Minhag”):  An  old  and  gen¬ 
eral  usage,  or  a  religious  practise,  not  based  on  any 
particular  Biblical  passage,  and  which  has,  through 
the  force  of  long  observance,  become  as  sacred  and 
binding  as  laws  instituted  by  the  proper  authorities. 

“  Custom  always  precedes  law  ”  (Soferim  xiv.  18). 
This  is  true  not  onty  of  the  Talmudic  laws  prescribed 
by  the  Babbis,  but  also  of  many  Biblical  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  statutes  and  commandments,  civil, 
moral,  and  ecclesiastical,  found  on  the  pages  of 
Scripture  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people,  which,  however,  became  modi¬ 
fied  and  fixed  by  being  inscribed  on  the  sacred  books. 
Some  of  the  customs,  as,  for  instance,  circumcision, 
or  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  of  eating  the 
“sinew  which  shrank,”  may  date  hack  to  patriarchal 
days;  others,  again,  may  have  a  later  or  perhaps  a 
foreign  origin.  Moreover,  even  after  the  laws  had 
been  written  down,  the  manner  and  form  of  practise 
could  not  always  be  detailed;  and  although  the 
Talmud  (Zeb.  115b;  Sifra  to  Lev.  xxv.  1;  see  Mai- 
monides’  Introduction  to  the  Mishnali)  relates  that 
all  the  details  of  the  Law  w-ere  delivered  by  Moses 
to  Israel,  there  were  still  many  tribal  and  family  cus¬ 
toms  which  must  have  remained  unmentioned.  For 


tomswnicu  muau  - 

example,  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  exchange 
of  a  garment  of  some  kind  (“kinyan  sudar  )  is 
mentioned  (Ruth  iv.  7)  as  an  old  custom. 

Customs  which  grew  up  among  the  people  m 
various  places  and  in  different  forms,  the  Rabbis 
consider  of  binding  importance.  “  When  thou  com- 
est  to  a  town  follow  its  customs,  for  when  Moses 
went  up  to  heaven  he  refrained  from  food  for  foitj 
days  and  forty  nights;  and  when  the  angels  came 
down  to  visit  Abraham  they  partook  of  Ins  meal, 
each  one  submitting  to  the  custom  ot 
Authority  the  place”  (Gen.  R.  xlviii.  16;  B  M 
of  Custom.  86b).  Even  God  Himself  complied 
with  the  prevailing  custom  when  He 
buried  Moses  (Sanh.  46b).  If  a  judge  be  in  doubt 
concerning  a  certain  law,  he  is  advised  to  follow  the 
common  usage  of  the  people  (Yer.  Penh  vn.  5; 
Ber  45a).  Should  a  custom  conflict  with  some 
established  institution  (“  halakali  ”),  the  custom  f re- 
qiiently  takes  precedence  (Soferim  xiv.  IS ;  l  ei.  I  eD. 
xii.  1).'  The  court  was  equally  empowered  to  m- 
fliet  punishment  upon  the  transgressor  of  a  custom 
as  upon  the  transgressor  of  a  written  law  (Tei.  Pes. 
iv  8;  compare  Bek.  2a;  Tos.  ».r.  -‘Konsm  .  To 
the  question,  Wliv men  of  the  present  time,  who  aie 
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acquainted  with  the  calendar,  must  observe  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  holidays,  the  reply  is  “Be  careful 
with  the  customs  of  your  fathers  ”  (Bezali  4b ;  jtfai- 
monides,  “  Yad,  ”  Kiddush  lia-Hodesli,  v.  5).  The 
latei  labbis  emphasized  still  more  the  importance 
of  custom  and  precedent,  making  them  of  almost 
equal  weight  with  Biblical  injunctions  (Shulhan 
Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  376,4,  Isserles’  gloss).  “Be- 
move  not  tlie  ancient  landmark  which  thy* fathers 
have  set  ”  (Prov.  xxii.  28),  was  interpreted  to  refer 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Jewish  people  (Yalk 
ad  loc.). 

In  civil  cases  the  customaiy  law  was  very  fre¬ 
quently  consulted.  “Everything  depends  on  the 
custom  of  the  land,  ”  was  a  general  principle  of  the 
Rabbis.  Partners  who  agreed  to  divide  a  piece  of 
land  among  themselves  were  obliged  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  building  of  the  fence.  The  material 
of  which  the  fence  should  be  made  and  the  thickness 
of  the  fence  were  decided  by  the  custom  of  the  land 
(B.  B.  2a ;  “  1:  ad,  ”  Sliekenim,  ii.  15 ; 
Begat  Ap-  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  157 ’ 
plications.  4).  The  length  of  a  day’s  labor  and 
the  kind  of  food  to  be  given  to  the  la¬ 
borer  are  also  regulated  by  custom  (B.  M.  83a ;  “  Yad  ” 
Sekirut,  ix.  1;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  331,  1,  and  Isserles’ 
gloss).  Whether  a  domestic  servant  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  breaking  house  utensils  during  service  also 
depends  on  custom  (“Pithe  Teshubah”  ad  loc) 
Ihe  charge  of  unchastity  (“ta‘anat  betulim”)  could 
not  be  advanced  against  a  woman  in  a  place  where 
bnde  and  groom  were  permitted  to  remain  by  them¬ 
selves  before  the  marriage  (Ket.  12a;  “Yad,”  Isliut 
xi.  8;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  68,  1) 

The  Talmud  recognizes  different  kinds  of  customs  • 

(1)  of  the  land;  (2)  of  the  locality;  (3)  of  the  men  of 
Jerusalem;  (4)  of  certain  families;  (5)  of  the  pious; 

(6)  of  scholars ;  (7)  of  chaste  women ;  (8)  of  the  Pa- 
tnarchs;  (9)  of  the  Prophets;  (10)  of  the  non-Jews; 

ana.  (11)  of  tlie  common  people. 

.  Tlle  Provinces  of  Judea  and  of  Galilee  had  pecul- 
lar  customs,  which  differed  greatly  from  one  another 
lhe  Galileans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  used 
to  include  in  the  marriage  contract  (“ketubah  ”)  the 
condition  that,  if  the  husband  died  first,  the  widow 
should  be  permitted  to  live  in  his  house  all  the  days 
of  her  widowhood,  while  the  Judeans  added  to  it, 

“  or  until  heirs  agree  to  pay  her  the 
Differences  money  due  to  her  by  the  contract” 
of  Custom.  (Ket.  52b).  The  Galileans  abstained 
from  work  the  whole  day  preceding 
Hassover;  in  Judea  work  was  permitted  until  noon 
(Pes  ooa;  compare  FrankeTs  “Darke  ha-Mishnah  ” 
pp.  66-68). 

Whether  one  may  work  on  the  day  before  Pass- 
over,  or  on  the  Fast  of  Ab,  depends  entirely  on  tlie 
local  custom  (Pes.  50a,  54b).  In  some  places  the 
sale  of  small  cattle  to  non- Jews  was  forbidden;  in 
other  places  this  was  not  the  case  (Pes.  53a).  The 
light  to  eat  roasted  meat  on  the  eve  of  Passover  also 
depends  on  local  custom.  Todos  of  Rome  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  Roman  Jews  the  custom  of  eatiim 
roasted  kids  on  Passover  nights  (ib.).  I„  some  places • 
lights  were  not  permitted  in  the  houses  on  the  eve 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Pes.  53b).  These  cus- 
toms  were  permitted  to  remain;  and  the  people  were 


obliged  to  observe  the  usages  of  their  respective 
localities. 

The  men  of  Jerusalem  also  had  their  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms,  which  were  often  commended  by  tlie  Rabbis 
It  was  tlie  practise  among  them,  when  a  caterer  was 
engaged  to  prepare  a  meal  to  which  strangers  were 
invited,  and  lie  spoiled  it,  to  collect  from  him  a  fine 
for  the  disgrace  caused  both  to  the  host  and  to  the 
guests.  In  order  to  indicate  the  time  when  meals 
were  ready  and  guests  might  enter,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  hang  up  a  screen  in  front  of  the  door.  So 
long  as  the  screen  was  there,  guests  were  welcome; 

when  the  screen  was  removed,  guests 
Customs  of  might  not  enter  (B.  B.  93b).  They  were 
Jerusalem,  very  careful  in  their  transactions,  and 
in  their  bills  they  noted  even  the  hour 
of  the  day  when  the  transaction  took  place  (Ket.  93b) 
So  zealous  were  they  in  the  observance  of  religious 
ceremonies  that  they  carried  tlieir  “lulab”°with 
them  the  whole  day  during  the  Snkkot  festival 

(Suk.  41b).  The  “pure  of  mind”  of  Jerusalem  would 

not  sit  down  to  a  meal,  nor  sit  in  a  court  of  justice 
nor  sign  their  names  as  witnesses,  unless  they  were 
acquainted  with  their  colleagues  and  assured  of  their 
fitness  (Sanli.  23a).  It  was  the  custom  in  the  courts 
of  Jerusalem  to  dismiss  both  the  principals  and  the 
witnesses  before  the  discussion  of  the  case  by  the 
judges  commenced  {ib.  30a). 

Of  the  pious  men— the  earlier  Hasidim— it  is  said 
that  they  used  to  spend  a  whole  hour  in  preparing 
themselves  for  prayer.  R.  Akiba  was  accustomed 
to  shorten  bis  prayers  when  he  prayed  with  the  con¬ 
gregation,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  people  waiting  for 
him  (Ber.  30b).  They  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
caieful  to  hide  sherds  and  broken  glass  three  fists 
deep  in  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  plow¬ 
share  or  to  cause  injury  to  passers-by  (B.  K.  30a). 

R.  Gamaliel  II.  set  the  example  to  all  liis  contem¬ 
poraries  by  a  request  he  made  before  his  death,  to  be 
Uuried  in  a  plain  cotton  shroud - a  CUStom  Wlllcll  WaS 

followed  by  all  Israel.  This  proved  a  great  relief  to 
the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  follow  the  luxurious 
customs  formerly  prevailing  (M.  K.  27b;  Ket.  8b) 

It  was  the  custom  of  R.  Judah  b.  Tllai  to  bathe  his 
lace,  hands,  and  feet  in  warm  water  before  Sabbath 
began  (Sab.  25b).  This  also  was  adopted  by  the 
Jewish  community  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, 

260,  1).  Tlie  same  rabbi  was  accustomed,  before  the 
eve  of  the  Fast  of  Ab,  to  eat  a  crust  of  dry  bread 
with  salt  and  water  while  sitting  near  the  stove,  ‘ 
the  most  despised  part  of  the  house.  This,  with 
some  modifications,  was  also  incorporated  among 
Jewish  customs  (Orah  Hayyim,  552,  6).  Women 
weie  accustomed  not  to  work  on  Saturday  ni<dit 
until  the  “  Habdalah  ”  had  been  recited ;  or  on  new 
moons,  or  on  Hanukkali  while  the  candles  were  burn¬ 
ing  (Yer.  Pes.  iv.  1;  Orah  Hay  vim,  299,  10-  Isserles’ 
g loss,  417,  1,  470,  1). 

While  custom  was  thus  regarded  as  very  sacred 
and  binding,  the  Rabbis  were  nevertheless  careful 
to  distinguish  between  custom  and  law  (Yeb  13b* 
Kiddah  66a;  Ta‘an.  26b).  Hew  customs,  although 
tolerated,  were  not  regarded  favorably;  for  tlie  Rab¬ 
bis  aimed  chiefly  at  unanimity  and  uniformity.  It 
vas  a  principle  with  them — fancifully  derived  from 
the  expression  “Lo  titgodadu  ”  (Dent.  xiv.  1)— that 
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there  should  be  no  division  in  custom  and  observ¬ 
ance  although  violations  of  this  were  unavoidable 
and  frequent.  They  considered  an  erroneous  cus¬ 
tom  to  be  one  that  had  no  basis  in  the  Torah  and 
such  they  were  ready  to  discard  (“Kizzur  kelalelia- 
Talmud  ” ;  compare  Yer.  Pcs.  iv.  1). 

\s  the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud, 
wandered  farther  away  from  the  centers  of  Jewish 
learning  in  Babylon,  their  customs  became  more 
and  more  divergent.  Local  usages  grew  up  m  every 
community,  which  were  held  m  veneration  by  the 
neonle.  Even  the  Geonim,  who  had  a  strong  mtlu- 
ence  over  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspoia 
between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  cen¬ 
turies,  did  not  wish  to  tamper  with 
the  local  “minliagim.”  They  even 
frequently  advocated  the  retention  of 
a  custom  of  which  they  themselves  disapproved. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  customs  increased  m  num¬ 
ber  •  and  the  differences  between  them  became  very 
marked  and  portended  danger  of  schism.  Supersti¬ 
tions  prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  dark  ages  , 

frequently  crept  in  among  Jewish  usages;  and  the 

Rabbis  then  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  raise 
their  voices  against  the  multiplicity  of  customs. 
Mai  monides  vigorously  decried  this  “mmhag  sick¬ 
ness,”  as  Gudemann  calls  it,  and  Rabbenu  Jacob  Tam 
(1100-1171)  said,  in  his  epigrammatic  style,  that 
« minhaoy’  when  inverted,  spells  “ gehinnain” ;  and 
that  if  fools  are  accustomed  to  do  certain  things,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  wise  should  do  likewise. 
During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  many 
scholars  endeavored  to  trace  the  origin  of  and  the 
reason  for  the  different  customs;  and  a  critical  spirit 
prevailed  even  in  the  responsa  of  that  period,  ilns 
effort,  the  personal  example  of  famous  rabbis,  anc 
the  synods  that  assembled  at  different  places  during 
that  period,  greatly  helped  toward  introducing  some 
uniformity  in  Jewish  customs.  The  most  important 
go-ure  in  tliis  age  is  MliRIL,  or  Rabbi  Jacob  Levi 
Molln,  Who  was  porn  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth. 

century  in  Mayence  and  died  in  Worms  in  14.7. 
His  book  on  minliagim,  which  was  published  aftei 
his  death,  became  the  standard  for  many  generations 
for  synagogal  and  communal  customs  (see  Gude¬ 
mann,  “  Gesch.  des  Erzieliungswesens  ”  iii.). 

Of  far  greater  consequence  than  all  these  local 
differences  of  custom  is  the  division  between  the 
Sephardim  (Jews  adhering  to  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  ritual)  and  the  Ashkenazim  (those  adhering 
to  the  German  and  Polish  rituals).  These  diffei  no 
only  in  minor  customs  and  observances,  but  also  m 
the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  and  in 
Sephardim  their  liturgies.  The  Sephardim  have 
and  Ash-  retained  the  pronunciation  of  Judea^ 
kenazim.  while  the  Ashkenazim  are  considered 
to  have  brought  with  them  the  lan- 
cruacre  of  Galilee.  They  also  differ  in  the  manner  of 
fntoning  their  prayers ;  the  Sephardim  still  maintain - 
incr  the  old  Oriental  chants,  while  the  Ashkenazim 
have  permitted  a  strong  European  element  to  enter 
into  their  synagogal  music.  The  important  por¬ 
tions  of  the  service  are  alike  in  both,  with  some 
possible  variations  of  words  and  phrases;  hut  in  the 
prayers  of  later  origin  the  divergence  is  very  great. 
The  Ashkenazim  are  supposed  to  have  brought  their 


prayer-book  from  Tiberias,  Galilee,  the  earliest  au¬ 
thority  for  which  is  the  Mahzor  Vitry  (1208),  while 
the  Sephardim  are  supposed  to  have  brought  theirs 
from  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  ninth  century 
(R.  Amram,  “Siddur”;  see  Amium  ben  Sheshna). 

R  Joseph  Caro,  the  compiler  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
himself  of  Spanish  origin,  in  his  code  followed 
the  Sephardic  customs  to  a  very  large  extent.  1  his 
fact  induced  R.  Moses  Isserles  of  Cracow  to  add  his 
annotations,  remarking  especially  the  more  rigoious 
customs  prevailing  in  the  Ashkenazic  Jewish  com¬ 
munities.  The  Shulhan  ‘  Aruk,  which  first  appeared 
in  1565,  became,  therefore,  the  standard  in  law  and 
custom  for  all  Jewry  (see  Caro,  J osepii). 

The  Cabala,  which  flourished  among  the  medievaL 
Jews,  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  customs  of 
the  people.  Besides  the  many  new  customs  that 
were  introduced  in  its  wake,  many  of  the  old  ones 
changed  their  form  and  meaning  by  receiving  caba¬ 
listic  interpretations  (compare  Hul.  105b).  Even  the 
learned  and  the  scholarly  were  influenced  by  its 
mysterious  teachings,  and  in  preparing  their  codes 
of  laws  and  in  writing  their  responsa  on  religious 
questions,  evil  spirits,  magic,  combinations  of  letters 
and  words  to  produce  certain  effects  were  taken  into 
account.  This  spirit  crept  even  into  the  prayer- 
book,  provided  amulets  for  infants,  regulated  tie 
manner  of  putting  on  the  garments  in  the  morning, 
washing  the  hands,  and  so  forth  (Orah  Hayyim,  3, 

3  11 ;  4,  2,  12,  19).  The  customs  adopted  by  some 
of  the  great  cabalists  were  collected  and  published 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  followers  O’ Mmhag 
ha-ARI  ”  =The  Customs  of  R.  Isaac  Luria). 

The  Cabala  is  still  of  great  value  and  of  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  lives  of  the  Hasidim.  a  sect  number¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian,  Galician,  and 
Rumanian  Jews.  Founded  by  Israel  Ba‘al  bhem  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  sect 
has  since  grown  to  very  large  proportions,  m  spite 
of  the  “  mitnaggedim  ” — the  rabbis  and  commu¬ 
nities  tliat  opposed  them.  Altlioug: li  they  do  not 

discard  the  laws  and  customs  ot  the  bimi&an 
Aruk,  they  still  attach  more  importance  to  worship 
than  to  religious  observance.  In  their  service  they 
follow  to  a  large  extent  the  Sephardic  ritual,  al- 
thouo'h  they  have  retained  the  Ashkenazic  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Hebrew  (see  Hasidim;  Ba‘al  Shem- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  among  German  Jews  to 
introduce  reforms  in  the  J ewisli  service.  .  Oi  1o1^ia" 
ting  as  it  did  with  the  rejection  of  a  portion  of  the 
beliefs  upon  which  the  old  service  was  founded,  the 
movement  also  extended  to  other  aspects  of  Juda¬ 
ism  and  resulted  in  a  change  not  only  m  the  form  ot 
synagogal  worship,  but  also  in  the  practise  and  ob- 
servance  of  the  religious  laws  of  the  Jews.  New 
customs  were  instituted,  such  as  confirmation  at  the 
Feast  of  Shabu'ot,  instrumental  music  on  Sabbaths 
and  on  holidays,  and  so  forth.  Since  the  beliefs 
varied  in  different  communities,  the  practise  also 
varied;  and  although  the  Reform  movement  counts 
to-day  many  votaries  in  Europe  and  m  America 
there  is  not  yet  any  uniformity  in  custom.  Old 
Jewish  usages,  however,  still  survive  m  the  m.  j 
ity  of  communities,  frequently  modified  to  suit  mod- 
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era  requirements.  See  Reform  ;  Ritual  ;  Confer¬ 
ences,  Rabbinical. 

Bibliography  :  Besides  the  sources  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Hamburger,  R.B.T.  Supplement,  ii.;  Misehelsohn,  Minha- 

ginij  Berlin,  1&>2 ;  Dembitz,  Je  wish  Services  in  Synagogue 

and  Home.  Index,  Philadelphia,  1898;  Abrahams,  Jewish 

Lif g  i n  the  Middle  Aacs ,  passim,  ih.  1896 ;  Lampronti,  Pahad 

I  iznah,  s.v.  Minhcnj. 

E-  c*  J.  IL  G. 

CUSTOMS.  See  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  ; 
Burial:  Cemetery;  Childbirth;  Folk-Lore; 
Funeral  Rites. 

CUTHAH  or  CUTH  (Hebrew,  rr n JTD  ; 
LXX.,  XovOd ;  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  XM;  Assyrian,* 
“Kutu”) :  One  of  five  cities  from  which  Sargon* 
King  of  Assyria,  brouglit  settlers  to  take  the  places 
of  the  exiled  Israelites  (II  Kings  xvii.  24,  30).  These 
settlers  were  attacked  by  lions,  and  interpreting 
this  to  mean  that  their  worship  was  not  accept* 
able  to  the  deity  of  the  land,  they  asked  Sargon  to 
send  some  one  to  teach  them,  which  he  did.  The 
result  was  a  mixture  of  religions  and  peoples,  the 
latter  being  known  in  the  Talmud  as  DWD  (“Cu- 
thim  ”)  and  K\rVD  (“  Samaritans  ”).  They  “  are  called 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ‘  Cutheans,’  but  in  the  Greek 
*  Samaritans  ’ 77  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  ix.  14,  §  3).  In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  “  Cutha”  occurs  onthe  Shal¬ 
maneser  obelisk,  line  82,  in  connection  with  Babylon 
Dungi,  King  of  Ur,  built  the  temple  of  Nergal  at 
Cuthah  (Schrader,  “K.  B.”iii.  81a),  which  fell  into 
ruins,  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  the  gods,  and  placed  them  in  safety  in 
the  temple  ”  (ib.  51b).  This  agrees  with  the  Biblical 
statement  that  the  men  of  Cuthah  served  Nergal  (II 
Kings  xvii.  30).  Cuthah  has  been  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  Tell  Ibrahim,  northeast  of  Babylon,  uncov¬ 
ered  by  Hormuzd  Rassam.  The  site  of  the  Nergal 
temple  can  still  be  pointed  out.  Josephus  places 
Cuthah,  which  for  him  is  the  name  of  a  river  and 
of  a  district  (“Ant.”  ix.  14,  §§  1,  3),  in  Persia, 
and  Neubauer  (“G.  T.  ”  p.  379)  says  that  it  is  the 
name  of  a  country  near  Kurdistan.  See  Schrader 
“C.  I.  0.  T.”  pp.  270  et  seq. 

E-  G*  IL  G.  B.  L. 

CUTTINGS :  In  Biblical  usage,  incisions  or 
gashes  in  the  flesh.  The  Law  forbids  the  Israelites 
to  make  any  cuttings  in  the  flesh.  For  this  opera¬ 
tion  two  terms  are  used:  “  hitgoded  ”  (Deut.  xiv  1) 
and  “sarat”  (Lev.  xix.  28).  From  the  context  of 
these  passages  it  is  plain  that  some  connection  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  practise  so  prohibited  and  the 
customs  of  mourning.  In  the  days  of  Jeremiah 
such  cuttings  in  the  flesh  seem  to  have  been  the 
prevalent  method  of  manifesting  grief  at  the  death 
of  kindred.  Ihe  custom  is  anything  but  offensive 
to  the  prophet;  for  he  mentions  (Jer.  xvi.  6)  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  mourning  for  the  dead  in  the  usual 
way  as  one  of  the  dire  penalties  awaiting  the  dis¬ 
obedient  people.  Other  passages  confirm  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  this  custom  as  a  demonstration  of  grief  and 
mourning  (ib.  xli.  5,  xlvii.  5).  From  Biblical  and 
other  sources  it  is  known  that  the  practise  was  com¬ 
mon  to  other  peoples.  Passages  in  Jeremiah  (xlvii. 

5,  xlviii.  37:  compare  Isa.  xv.  2)  prove  it  to  have 
been  customary  among  both  the  Philistines  and  the 
Moabites;  for  the  Arabs  it  is  attested  by  Well- 
hausen  (“Rcste  Arabischen  Heidentums,”  p.  181), 


and  it  is  still  practised  by  the  Persian  Mohamme¬ 
dans  at  the  annual  celebration  in  memory  of  Ali 
Hasan,  and  Husain. 

The  assumption  that  this  peculiar  habit  resulted 
from  a  desire  to  emphasize  sorrow  is  insufficient* 
and  the  prohibition  is  certainly  not  founded  on  the 
idea  that  such  excesses  of  grief  were  displeasing  to 
God.  The  practise  is  interdicted  as  “defiling.” 
This  term  suggests  that  the  rite  had  originally  some 
significance  of  a  ritual  character,  and  was  part  of  a 
scheme  of  worship.  This  is  apparent  in  I  Kings 
xviii.  28,  where  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  sacrifice 
cut  their  flesh  in  order  to  bring  about  the  gracious  re¬ 
ception  of  their  offering  and  to  elicit  from  their  sod 
an  answer  to  their  prayer.  Some  such  meaning"} he 
custom  must  have  had  in  the  remote  days  of  Israel. 
The  prophet  Ilosea  (vii.  14)  reproaches  the  people 
because,  contrary  to  the  commandment  of  Ynwir, 
they  made  cuttings  in  the  skin  in  order  to  obtain 
wheat  and  wine  (the  reading  of  the  LXX.  =  ynDJY). 

A  still  earlier  purpose  than  that  of  winning  the 
favor  of  the  Deity  must  be  sought.  Originally  the 
custom  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  spirit 
of  the  departed.  The  tearing  of  the  garment  as  a 
sign  of  mourning  is  a  modification  of  the  primitive 
ritual  customs  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  dead. 
In  Assyrian  is  found  the  cognate  verb  for  the  He¬ 
brew  “ sarat,”  in  the  sense  of  rending  one’s  garment 
(see  Delitzscli,  “  Assyrisclies  Handwbrterbuch.”  s.r, 

“  Sharatu  ”),  the  garment  being  a  later  substitute  for 
the  skin,  which  in  primitive  days  was  slashed  and 
cut  in  honor  of  the  dead.  When  the  Law  (Dent, 
and  Lev.)  prohibited  this  custom,  the  original  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  cult  of  the  dead  may  no  longer  have 
been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  It  was, 
however,  regarded  as  a  heathenish  practise,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  service  of  Baal ;  and  as  such  it  was  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  called  for  suppression. 

Tattooing  (marking  the  skin  by  pricking  in  pig¬ 
ments)  is  even  at  the  present  time  a  custom  much 
in  vogue  in  the  Orient.  .  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
occasionally  practised  among  the  Israelites  and  other 
peoples  of  Bible  days  (Jer.  xlvii.  5,  xlviii.  37).  It  is 
prohibited  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 

lor  the  custom  of  cutting  the  hair — also  prohib¬ 
ited,  and  probably  of  similar  origin  —and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  funereal  cults,  see  Hair. 

Bibliography:  W.  R.  Smith,  Rch  of  the  Sem.  2d  ed.,  ix.  3; 
lylor.  Primitive-  Culture;  Marti,  Gesch /elite  dev  Israeli- 
tiscJien  Religion  a  revision  of  A.  Kayser,  Die  Thcol.  tics  A. 
jilt ei i  ts rad ^ ^ ;  Frey,  Toil,  Scelcnglaubcn  ini 

E-  G-  lr-  I  Be.— E.  G.  H. 


CUZZERI,  SEMA  (nvip  flftV) :  Italian  poet; 
resident  at  Padua .  He  witnessed  the  terrible  attack 
on  the  ghetto  of  Padua  on  Aug.  20,  1684.  lie  por¬ 
trays  the  sorrows  of  that  time  in  an  Italian  poem 
entitled  “LTnnocenza  Illesa,”  and  narrates  the  horri¬ 
ble  cruelties  recorded  in  Isaac  Cantarini’s  “Pahad 
Yizhak  ”;  he  describes  in  detail  the  ghetto  of  Padua 
and  the  persecutions  that  occurred  there,  and  defends 
the  Jews  against  the  groundless  accusation,  made  at 
that  time,  of  cruelties  committed  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Budapest.  The  contents  of  the  still  unpub¬ 
lished  poem  are  given  in  Antonio  Ciscato’s  “Gli 
Ebrei  in  Padova,”  pp.  203  et  seq.  (Padua  1901) 

G*  I.  E. 
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CYMBALS  :  Musical  instruments  of  percussion. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  except 
(Zech.  xiv.  20)  as  the  rendering  of  tire  Hebrew 
“  zelzelim  ”  and  “  meziltayim.  ”  Known  to  most  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  cymbals  served  to  mark  time  or 
rhythm  at  dances  or  for  singers  and  other  musical 
Derformers.  This  is  also  their  function  in  the  Bible. 

In  Ezra  iii.  10  they  accompany  “  liazozerot  ”  ^rum- 
nets)  only ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  witli  several  other  instruments.  They  were 
prominent  in  the  music  at  religious  ceremonies 
I  Chron.  xv.  16,  19;  II  Cliron.  v.  13,  xxix.  2o;  Nell. 
xii.  27).  Levites  were  set  apart  as  cymbalists  (1 

Cliron.  xvi.  42).  t 

Cymbals  were  made  of  brass  (I  Cliron.  xv.  1  , 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  vii.  12,  §  3;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  end)  or 
of  copper  with  a  slight  admixture  of  silvei,  to  ]udge 
from  a  pair  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb.  They 
varied  considerably  in  size.  Among  the  Arabs  two 
different  sets  are  in  use:  one,  of  a  large  diameter, 
at  religious  ceremonies;  the  other,  of  smaller  size,  to 
accompany  the  dance.  A  similar  difference  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  several  qualifications  of  the  cym¬ 
bals  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5;  viz.,  “high  sounding 
(“ zilzele  teru'ali  ”)  and  “loud”  (“ zilzele shema  . 
Tlie  fact  that  Josephus  ( l .  c.)  describes  only  one  kind, 
Gloria  and  peydla  (“broad”  and  “large;),  has  not 
been  without  weight  in  shaping  the  opinion  that  as 
among  the  Arabs,  so  among  the  Hebrews,  only  the 
broad  sort — i.e.,  those  of  large  diameter— were  per 
mitted  at  holy  offices.  The  Mishnah,  too  (  Ar.  loa 
compare  Gem.  18b),  is  emphatic  m 
One  stating  that  only  one  pair  was  used 
Pair  in  the  in  the"'  Temple.  The  “loud”  (shema*) 
Temple,  cymbals  have,  in  consequence,  been 
explained  as  castanets,  i.e.,  four  small 
plates  fastened  to  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  both 
hands  (=  Kpeypa'Aa,  “seistra”;  see  Pfeiffer,  Lebei 
die  Musik  der  Hebraer,”  p.  64)— but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  the  assumption  (see  iHustmtions  m 
“Psalms,”  ed.  Haupt,  “S.  B.  O.  T.  pp.  283). 

The  cymbals  in  use  in  the  Second  Temple  were 
credited  by  tlie  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  with  great 
antiquity,  and  had  undergone  repairs  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  tone  (Yer.  Sulc.  v.,  end).  Still  their 
loud  and  far-carrying  sound  was  also  remembeied 
Gb.  55c,  below ;  Tamid  30b).  The  Temple  cymbals 
were  in  charge  of  a  special  officer:  Ben  Arza  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  capacity  (Sliek.  v.  1 ;  Yer.  Sliek.  48a). 
His  instruments  gave  the  signal  for  the  Levites  to 
chant  the  psalms  (Tamid  vii.  3,  4).  The  verb  used 
to  denote  playing  on  the  cymbals  is  hikkisli 
(^pn),  which,  in  connection  with  the  preposition 
“upon”  6y)  occurring  in  some  passages  (wlieie, 
1  - “with”),  may 


however,  other  readings  have  2  - 


UUWUVUI,  -  —  '  , 

possibly  indicate  that  tlie  instrument  m  the  Temple 
consisted  of  only  one  plate,  which  was  stationaiy, 
and  was  beaten  by  the  performer  with  a  clapper  or 
hammer.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  the  fact  may 
he  considered  that,  while  in  Biblical  Hebiew  t  le 
name  is  a  plural  (?)  or  a  dual,  in  later  Misbnaie  it 

occurs  as  a  singular.  , 

In  Zecli.  xiv.  20  the  Authorized  Version  renders 
the  Hebrew  words  “mezillot  ha-sus”  by  “bells,” 
while  the  Septuagint  lias  “bridles”  (see  Bbidle), 
and  the  Targum  translates  them  as  “  blankets  ;  t.e., 


caparisons.  Raslii  explains  that  reference  is  heie 
madeton^pJ  (“clappers,”  or  clapper-like,  globe- 
shaped  balls  of  metal),  which,  as  he  suggests  by  Ins- 
translation  into  French,  “tinter,”  emit  a  jingling 
sound — an  explanation  which  Kimhi,  quoting  Rabbi 
Eieazar  b.  Pedath  (Bab.  Pesahim  50a),  accepts.^ 
The  use  of  such  contrivances  to  ornament  horses’ 
trappings  is  common  in  the  Orient.  In  fact,  “  zilzol, 
in  Talmudic  Hebrew,  is  the  name  of  a  belt  (hence 
the  LXX.  “bridle”)  ornamented  with  such  clap¬ 
pers,  worn  by  women  of  ill  repute  and  indicative 
of  their'  trade  (Midr.  R.  to  Esther  i.  11 ;  Sotah  9a). 

Perhaps  the  allusion  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  1  is  also  to  this 
custom.  The  kvu^ov  dlald&v,  taken  as  deno¬ 
ting  such  an  attachment  to  a  belt  of  this  kind  and 
purpose,  expresses  most  strongly  and  strikingly 
the  underlying  thought  of  the  passage. 

Bibliography:  Nowack,  Hebraische  ArcMologie,  i.  270: 
Renzimrer  Arch.  p.  271;  John  Stainer,  Music  or  the  Bible, 
London,  without  date ;  Riehm,  Handwurterbuch,  2d  ed.,  s.v. 

Beckm'  E.  G.  H. 

CYPRESS  :  Generally,  the  tree  known  to  bota¬ 
nists  as  Gupressus  sempermvens ,  and  common  to  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  In  modern  Palestine 
the  cypress  is  frequently  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  towns,  and  is  often  planted  in  cemeteries.  There 
is  some  confusion  as  to  which  Hebrew  word  con¬ 
notes  the  tree  so  named.  In  the  A.  Y.  the  word 
“tirzali”  (Isa.  xliv.  14)  is  rendered  “cypress,  the 
context  showing  that  a  hardwood-tree  is  intended. 
The  R.  V.,  however,  has  abandoned  this  translation 
and  adopted  “holm-tree.”  On  the  other  hand,  a. 
marginal  note  to  Isa.  xli.  19  (comp.  lx.  13)  sug¬ 
gests  “cypress-tree”  as  a  better  equivalent  than 
the  usual  “box-tree”  for  the  Hebrew  “ te’ashshur 
riviwan),  while  in  II  Sam.  vi.  5  it  is  proposed  to 
read  “cypress”  instead  of  “fir”  for  the  Hebrew 

“berot.”  .  „  ..  ,.p. 

The  older  tradition,  which  favors  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  te’ashshur  with  the  cypress,  is  fairly 
reasonable.  Tlie  Arabs  distinguish  two  classes  of 
cvpress-trees.  One  they  call  “  sharbin,  ”  also  known 
as  the  “tar-tree,”  because  tar  is  derived  from  it; 
it  is  distinguished  by  broad  branches  that  spread 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  trunk.  The  other  class- 
is  called  “sarw”  (“sarwah”),  and  is  of  a  very 
strap-lit  growth.  Both  names  are  derived  from  a 
root  meaning,  according  to  Fleischer,  “to  loom  up 
hi°*li.”  Corresponding  to  **  sharbin  ”  is  the  Assyi  lan 
“surwan,”  also  “sliurmenu,”  which  is  the  Syriac 
“sliurbina”  (written  also  “sliarwina  ”)  and  the  Tar- 
crumic  “shurbana”;  it  is  the  tree  known  m  the 
Talmud  as  “turanita.”  While  some  of  the  ancient 
authorities  assume  that  this  species  is  the  cedar, 
or  the  Juniperus  oxycedrus,  others  render  it  by  the 
Greek  Kvxdptooo?.  The  “sarw”  (“sarwah  ),  for 
which  the  Syriac  has  the  same  name  as  for  the 
“sharbin,”  is  the  Gupressus  semper  virens,  known  also 
as  C.  fasti ffiuta,  or,  according  to  Linnaeus,  G.  pyra- 
midalis.  Though  the  original  distinction  has  not 
been  clearly  maintained  in  the  cognate  languages, 
it  is  proper  to  base  upon  it  the  difference  between 
the  tree  designated  in  Hebrew  by  te  aslishur  and 
that,  known  as  “berosb.”  The  te  ashsliui  is  tie 
variety  called  in  Arabic  “sarw”— t.e.,  the  straight- 
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growing — while  the  berosh  is  the  tree  known  in 
Arabic  as  “sharbin,”  with  branches  spreading  out. 
The  “tirzah,”  also,  is  probably  a  tree  of  this  fam¬ 
ily.  The  wood  of  the  cypress  was  highly  valued, 
and  was  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  5),  of  floors  and  doors,  as  well  as  for  lances. 
Even  musical  instruments  were  made  of  this  wood 
(If  Sam.  vi.  5).  As  in  the  Bible,  so  also  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  the  cypress  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  other  trees,  but  most  generally  with 
the  cedar. 

If  the  exact  value  of  the  Biblical  names  be  in 
doubt,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  meanings 
of  the  terms  occurring  in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud 
in  designation  of  trees  of  the  evergreen  class  is  in¬ 
volved  in  still  greater  uncertainty.  Etjunological 
equivalents  of  these  Biblical  names  can  be  found, 
and  other  words  have  been  added,  but  which  of  them 
indicates  the  cypress,  or  either  of  the  two  kinds 
named,  can  not  be  definitely  determined.  “  Berosh, 77 
in  Tan.  to  Terumah  ix.,  is  explained  as  the  pine;  in 
other  passages  (B.  B.  80b;  Git,  57a;  R.  II.  23a)  the 
cypress  is  named  “toranita,”  which,  again,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  fourteen  or  twenty-four  kinds  of 
evergreen  trees  (Ket.  vii.  31c),  is  held  to  be  the  aca¬ 
cia  (“shittah”). 

A  curious  custom  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  :  In  Betliar,  when  a  boy  was  born  a  cedar-tree 
was  planted;  when  a  girl,  a  cypress  (Rashi,  “  pine  77  ; 
Git,  57a).  A  new  name  for  the  cypress  seems  to 
be  “  aslmha,”  the  “female”  cedar  or  the  cypress. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Rabbis  understood  by 
the  various  names. which  designated  the  cypress-tree, 
a  tree  of  great  endurance  and  hardness.  An  old  saw 
illustrates  this:  “Why  was  this  stone  placed  near 
the  cypress?”  (Peali  viii.  20d);  the  meaning  being, 
Why  put  one  hard  substance  near  another?  or,  Why 
ask  puzzling  questions? 

Bibliography  :  Rielim,  Handwurtcrhuclu  2d  ed.,  pp.  243, 2S3 ; 
Low,  Ammtiisehe  Pjlanzcnnamen ,  pp.  59,  387;  Fleischer  in 
Levy,  Targuni  Worterb.  ii.  580. 

E.  G.  II. 

CYPROS:  Wife  of  King  Agrippa  I.,  daughter 
of  Phasaelus  and  Salampsio,  and  granddaughter  of 
Herod  I.  She  had  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mail  - 
arnne,  and  Drusilla;  and  two  sons,  Agrippa  and 
Drusus,  the  latter  dying  in  childhood  (Josephus, 

“  Ant.  ”  xviii.  5,  §  4 ;  idem ,  “  B,  J.  ”  ii.  11,  §  6).  When 
Agrippa  I.,  while  still  a  prince,  was  on  the  point  of 
committing  suicide  in  Idumaea  because  of  his  pov¬ 
erty  and  debts,  his  wife  Gy  pros  restrained  him,  and 
bade  him  appeal  for  assistance  to  his  half-sister 
I-Ierodias,  Princess  of  Galilee  (“Ant.”  xviii.  6,  g  2). 
The  alabarcli  Alexander  Lysimachus,  while  refusing 
Agrippa’s  request  for  the  loan  of  a  certain  sum 
wherewith  to  pay  his  debts,  granted  the  money  to 
his  brave  and  clever  wife  Cypros  (ib.  6,  §  3). 

G*  S.  Kit. 

CYPROS:  A  woman  of  noble  Arabian  family; 
married  about  75  b.c.  the  Jewish  governor  Antip¬ 
ater,  to  whom  she  bore  five  children,  Phasaelus, 
Herod  (afterward  king),  Josephus,  Pheroras,  and 
Salome  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  g  3;  idem ,  “B.  J.77 
i.  8,  g  9).  Once  when  Herod  had  to  go  to  Augus¬ 
tus,  he  gave  his  mother,  Cypros,  and  his  sister  into  I 
the  care  of  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  had  them  taken  I 


to  Masada  (“Ant.77  xv.  6,  g  5);  but  his  wife  Mari- 
amne  and  the  latter’s  mother,  who  looked  down 
haughtily  upon  Herod’s  mother  and  sister  (“  B.  J. 77  i. 
22,  g  3),  had  to  be  sent  to  a  different  place.  Kb~p^ 
(“Cypris”)  is  found  as  a  variant  of  Kv-pog.  Herod 
built  a  fortified  and  pleasant  retreat  near  Jericho 
and  called  it  “Cypros”  in  honor  of  his  mother 
(“Ant.”  x vi.  5,  g  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  21,  g  9).  This  strong¬ 
hold  was  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
war  under  Nero  (compare  Mussafia,  “Cyprus,”  in 
Koliut,  “Aruch  Complctum,”  vii.  1G9). 

G-  S.  Kk. 

CYPRUS  :  The  large  island  in  the  easternmost 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  probably  deriving  its 
name  from  the  Cyprus  tlower  (Km tPoq\  the  Hebrew 
appellation  of  which  is  nED-  Josephus  states 
(“Ant.”  i.  6,  g  1)  that  the  island,  called  DTD  in  He¬ 
brew,  was  named  after  the  city  “Ivetion”  or  “Ki¬ 
t-ion.  ”  Nevertheless  the  term  “  isles  of  Kittim  77  ( Jer. 
ii.  .10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  0)  indicates  that  “Kittim”  sig¬ 
nified  all  the  islands  and  coastlandsof  the  AArest,  and, 
according  to  I  Macc.  i.  1  (XetteUi)  and  viii.  5  (KltieJv 
fia(jL?Ja),  included  Macedonia,  and,  according  to  Dan. 
xi.  30,  even  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  were 
at  first,  perhaps,  Carians;  in  historical  times,  Phcni- 
cians;  and  later,  Greeks.  During  the  last  period,  as 
the  Judean  Agrippa  writes  to  the  emperor  Cains, 
the  Jews  were  numerous  there  (Philo,  “Legatio  ad 
Caium,  ”  36 ;  ii.  587,  ed.  Mangey).  They  stood  in  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
and  the  favorable  decree  of  the  Romans  regarding 
Jewish  subjects  was  sent  also  to  Cyprus  (i  Macc. 
xv.  23).  During  the  war  over  the  city  of  Ptolemais 
between  Alexander  Jannteusand  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
King  of  Cyprus,  the  Jews  suffered 
In  Has-  severe  losses,  and  Cleopatra  III.  of 
monean  Egypt,  mother  of  the  Cyprian  king, 

Times.  despatched  her  Hebrew  commanders 
Chelkias  and  Ananias  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander  Jannmus,  who  thereupon  defeated  the 
Cyprians.  Referring  to  this  event,  Josephus  (“  Ant. 77 
xiii.  10,  g  4)  quotes  the  statement  of  Strabo  that 
the  Jews  of  Cyprus  remained  steadfast  in  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  party  of  Lathyrus,  notwithstanding 
the  high  favor  shown  them  by  Queen  Cleopatra. 

In  Cyprus  as  in  Egypt,  the  Jews  fared  well  at 
this  time;  and  a  distinguished  Cyprian  Hebrew, 
Timius  by  name,  married  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
Phasaelus  and  Salampsio,  the  latter  a  granddaughter 
of  Herod  the  Great.  This  union,  however,  was 
without  issue  (“Ant,”  xviii.  5,  §4).  Christianity 
was  preached  here  among  the  Jews  at  an  early  date, 
Paul  being  the  first,  and  Barnabas,  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
the  second,  to  disseminate  the  new  doctrine  (Acts 
iv.  36,  xi.  19,  xiii.  5,  xv.  39);  and  ae- 
Xn  Roman  cording  to  a  legend  Barnabas  was 
Times.  killed  here  by  the  Jews  (“Acta  Bar- 
nabie,”  §  23).  There  is  also  an  ac¬ 
count,  agreeing  well  with  what  is  known  from  clas¬ 
sical  authors  concerning  the  fertility  of  Cyprus,  that 
Queen  Helen  of  Adiabene  had  fruit  brought  from 
the  island  to  Jerusalem.  Under  the  leadership  of 
one  Artemion,  the  Cyprian  Jews  participated  in 
the  great  uprising  against  the  Romans  under  Tra¬ 
jan  (117),  and  they  are  reported  to  have  massa¬ 
cred  240,000  Greeks  (Dio  Cassius,  lxviii.  32).  This 
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insurrection  was  finally  quelled  after  considerable 
bloodshed  (perhaps  by  Q.  Marcius  Turbo,  who  sup¬ 
pressed  the  uprising  in  Cyrene  and  Egypt),  with  the 
result  that  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  were  almost  entirely 
extirpated.  The  blood  of  the  Jews  slaughtered  m 
Palestine  is  said  to  have  streamed  as  far  as  Cyprus 
(Pirn  R  i  16,  iv.  19);  that  is,  the  insurrection  and 
the  consequent  slaughter  of  the  Jews  extended  to 
Cyprus  In  further  punishment  a  severe  law  was 
enacted,  according  to  which  no  Jew  was  thereafter 
to  be  permitted  to  land  on  Cyprian  soil,  not  even  in 
case  of  shipwreck;  nevertheless  Jewish  residents 
were  still  to  be  found  upon  the  island  at  a  later 
period;  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  to  which  Tal¬ 
mudists  frequently  refer  (for  instance,  the  “  cumin 
of  Cyprus,  Yer.  Dem.  ii.  1),  were  probably  brought 
into  the  market  by  them.  So  rapidly  did  the  Jews 
multiply  that  in  610  they  were  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  participate  in  the  insurrection  against  the 
Greeks  under  Heraclius.  . 

A  scholar,  Moses  of  Cyprus  by  name,  is  said  to 
have  been  arbitrator  (in  the  eleventh  century)  be¬ 
tween  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  (4*  Zeit.  fur 
Hebr  Bibl  ”  vi.  116).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found 
in  Cyprus  a  number  of  Jewish  communities,  one  of 
which  was  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  observing  the  Sab¬ 
bath  from  Saturday  morning  to  Sunday  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday  evening. 
Judah  Mosconi  also  visited  the  island,  as  did  Men- 
ahem  ben  Perez  (Zunz,  “Gesam.  Schnften,  l. 
168)  In  646,  and  again  in  1154,  Cyprus  was  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  Arabs;  in  1571  it  was  annexed  by  Tur- 
kev  having  been  wrested  from  the  Venetians  on 
the  advice  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi,  who  came  near  at¬ 
taining  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cyprian  c™wn  (Ham¬ 
mer.  “Gescli.  der  Osmaneu,”  iii.  564).  In  18/8  Cy¬ 
prus  came  under  English  rule. 

1  S.  IvR. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  several  attempts  were  made  to  colonize 
Russian  and  Rumanian  Jewish  refugees  in  .  yqnus. 
The  first  attempt,  in  1883,  was  made  by  Fnedland, 
and  a  settlement  of  several  hundred  Russians  was 
•elTected  in  Orides  near  Papho.  In  1885  2-7  Ruma¬ 
nian  families  settled  in  the  island  as  colonists,  but- 
were  not  successful  (see  “Ha-Meliz,”  1888,  Ro./l, 
col.  1136).  Nothing  daunted,  Rumanian  Jews  in  lbJl 
ao-ain  bought  land  here,  though  they  did  not.  them¬ 
selves  emigrate.  Fifteen  Russian  families  under 
the  leadership  of  Walter  S.  Cohen  founded  a  colony 
in  the  year  1S97  at  Margo,  with  the  help  of  the 
Almwat  Zion  of  London  and  the  Jewish  Colo¬ 
nization  Association;  and  in  the  year  1899  Davis 
Trietscli  again  advocated  colonization  in  Cyprus, 
especially  for  Rumanian  Jews.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  Third  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel,  m 'Aug,  1899, 
he  attempted  to  get  an  indorsement  of  the  project 
from  the  congress;  but  lie  was  met 
Recent  Col-  by  a  decided  refusal  (“  Stenogra- 
onization.  pliisclies  Protocoil  des  III.  Ziomsten- 
Congresses,”  p.  232).  He  nevertheless 
persevered,  inducing  a  dozen  Rumanian  Jews  and. 
in  the  spring  of  1900,  twelve  of  the  Boryslav  miners 
to  emigrate  to  the  island.  Twenty-eight  Rumanian 
families  followed  these ;  and  the  colonists  received 
assistance  from  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
IV.— 26 


tion.  These  settlers  have  farms  at  Margo,  and  at  Ash- 
criton  (:‘  Jewish  Chronicle,”  April  20,  1900,  p.  18). 
The  colonists  in  Cyprus  have  not  prospered ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  government  is  opposed  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  immigration  of  Rumanians  (  Bulletin  All.  Isr. 
1900,  No.  25,  32).  Notwithstanding  these  reverses, 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  lias  continued 
to  give  a  small  support  to  the  work  in  Cypius. 

fn  1900  there  were  36  persons  living  at  Margo 
(“Palastina,”  i.  65).  In  1902  a  pamphlet  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Parliamentary  committee  on  alien  im¬ 
migration  in  London,  bearing  the  title  The  P 1 ob 
lem  of  Jewish  Immigration  to  England  and  the 
United  States  Solved  by  Furthering  the  Jewish  Col¬ 
onization  of  Cyprus.”  In  1901  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island  was  63  males  and  56  females.  See 
W  Bambus,  uJi\d.  Kolonisation  in  Cypern,  m 
“  All.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1899,  p.  436. 

Bibjiography:  Davis  Trietsch,  in  Jew.  Chron.  Sept.  5, 1902 !: 
Greater  Palestine ,  in  PaWstvnq,  m. 
hummer,  Die  Inset  Cj/pem,  pp.  lo-20,  23-32,  Munich,  laud. 

G. 

CYRENE  :  A  large  and  important  city  in  Cyre- 
naica  the  district  of  Upper  Libya  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  west  of  Egypt,  Cyrene  was  one  of  the 
five  large  cities  that  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of 
Pentapolis”  (compare  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vii.  11,  jl; 
Tar».  Yer.  Gen.  x.  13,  14;  Targ.  I  Chron.  l.  12). 
Many  Jews  went  from  Egypt  to  Cyrenaica,  for  even 
Ptolemy  I.  Lagus  sent  Jewish  settlers  to  Cyrene  and 
other  cities  of  Libya  (Josephus,  “  Contra  Ap.”  n.  4). 
According  to  Strabo  (cited  by  J osephus,  “  Ant.  xi v 
7  §  2),  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  at  the  time  of 
Sulla  (c.  85  b.c.)  were  divided  into  four  classes:  cit¬ 
izens,  farmers,  resident  aliens,  and  Jews;  and  the 
extant  fragments  of  the  same  author  show  that 
Lueullus  was  sent  to  Cyrene  by  Sulla  to  quell  dis¬ 
turbances  in  which  the  Jews  were  taking  a  pionn- 
nent  part.  When  concessions  to  the  Jews  were  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Romans  to  the  various  authorities 
of  the  East  (I  Macc.  xv.  15-24),  the  city  of  Cyrene 
was  among  those  that  received  such  notification.  In 
74  b  c  Cyrene  was  created  a  Roman  province;  but, 
while  under  the  Egyptian  kings  the  Jews  had  en¬ 
joyed  equal  rights  (loovofiia),  they  were  now  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  autonomous  Greek  population  (  Ant. 

xvi.  6,  §  1).  .  .  , 

Several  Jews  of  Cyrene  are  known  to  history, 
amou°'  them  being  Jason  of  Cyrene,  whose  woik  is 
the  source  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (see 
II  Macc.  ii.  23),  and  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  earned 
Jesus’ cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21;  Luke 
xxiii.  26).  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  several  G}  - 
renians  are  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10),  where  they 
had  their  own  synagogue  (ib.  vi.  9).  Some,  inclu¬ 
ding  Lucius  (ib.  xiii.  lj-said  to  have  been  the  first 
Bishop  of  Cyrene— went  to  Antioch  ( ib .  xi.  -0). 

The  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  in  close  touch  with  then 
brethren  in  Palestine,  and  were  free  to  forward  their 
offerings  to  Jerusalem  (“  Ant.”  xvi.  6,§o).  Agnppa 
sent  a  letter  written  in  their  favor  to  the  Cj  remans 
(•‘B  J  ”  ii  16  $4)  Three  sons  of  a  certain  lshmaei 
—who  was  beheaded  in  Cyrene-were  present  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ( ib .  vi.  2,  §  2);  and  ai  ter  the  war 
had  been  ended  in  Syria,  the  Romans  still  met  with 
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opposition  in  Cyrene,  where  the  Sicarian  Jonathan 
incited  the  Jews  to  a  riot.  The  disturbance  was, 
however,  quickly  suppressed  by  the  governor  Ca¬ 
tullus  (“B.  J.”  vii.  11,  §  1;  “Vita,”  §  76). 

More  serious  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  of 
Cyrene  under  Trajan  (117  c.e.).  This  was  quelled 
by  Marcius  Turbo,  but  not  before  about  200,000 
Romans  and  Greeks  had  been  killed  (Dio  Cassius, 
lxviii.  32).  By  this  outbreak  Libya  was  depopu¬ 
lated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  years  later  new 
colonies  had  to  be  established  there  (Eusebius, 
“  Chronicle  ”  from  the  Armenian,  fourteenth  year  of 
Hadrian).  Bishop  Synesius,  a  native  of  Cyrene  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  the 
devastations  wrought  by  the  Jews  (uDe  Regno,” 

p.  2). 

The  Targum  (Amos  i.  5,  ix.  7)  identifies  Cyrene 
with  the  Biblical  Kir ;  but  this  is  suggested  only  by 
a  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  not  warranted  (com¬ 
pare  Targ.  II  Kings  xvi.  9,  and  Payne  Smith, 
“Thesaurus  Syriacus,”  p.  3564).  Cyrene  fell  into 
ruins  in  Mohammedan  times.  The  spot  is  now 
(1902)  marked  by  the  village  of  Grenne  or  Kurin, 
in  the  province  of  Barka. 

Bibliography:  Jdhrb.  Gescli.  dcr  Jud.  ii.  296:  Bottver 
Lexicon  zu  den  Schriften  Flavius  Josephus ,  p.  97 ;  Securer 
Gescli.  bd  ed.,  iii.  25,  26,  359-361 ;  Smith  and  Porcher,  A  His¬ 
tory  o/  the  Recent  Discoveries  at  Cyrene ,  London,  1865. 

G-  S.  Kr. 

CYRIL  (called  also  Constantine  the  Philoso¬ 
pher)  :  Apostle  of  the  Slavonians  and  author  of  the 
Slavonic  alphabet  (Cyrillitza),  which  is  probably  a 
modification  of  an  older  Slavonic  alphabet  (Glagola) ; 
born  at  SaJonica  about  820;  died  in  Rome  Feb.  14 
869.  His  baptismal  name  was  Constantine,  and  on 
account  of  his  learning  he  was  called  “  the  philos¬ 
opher.”  In  his  last  days  he  became  a  monk,  and 
took  the  name  Cyril,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known.  When  the  empress  regent,  Theodora  the 
Byzantine,  received  in  848  a  deputation  from  the 
king  of  the  Cliazars,  with  the  request  to  send  him  a 
learned  man  to  conduct  a  religious  controversy  with 
the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  Cyril  and  his  elder 
brother  Methodius  (died  885)  were  chosen  for  the 
mission.  On  their  way  they  stopped  at  Kherson 
(Chersonesus),  and  Cyril  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  from  the  Jews 
of  that  place.  He  then  translated  into  Slavonic  the 
Old  Testament  and  “eight  parts”  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar. 

According  to  Archbishop  Filaret,  in  his  treatise 
on  Russian  theological  literature  entitled  “Obzor 
Russkoi  Dukhovnoi  Literatury,”  published  in 
“  Uchonyya  Zapiski  Ytorovo  Otdyelyeniya  Aka- 
demii  Rank,”  iii.  1,  3,  the  philosopher  translated  the 
“  eight  parts  ”  of  the  grammar  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek.  This  translation  is  now  lost,  as  is  also  his 
work  on  the  controversy  with  the  rabbis,  which  his 
brother  Methodius  translated  into  Slavonic.  A. 
Harkavy,  in  his  treatise  “  Slyedy  Znakomstva  s  Yev- 
reiskim  Yazykom,”  etc.,  on  traces  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew  in  the  ancient  Russian  writings, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grammar  referred  to  was 
translated  from  Greek  into  Slavonic. 

Owing  to  the  friendship  existing  at  that  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  the 


Cliazars,  it  was  natural  that  Constantine  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  converting  a  couple  of  hundred  heathens 
and  Greeks  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church;  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  however,  remained  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  and  the  king  and  his  court  still  confessed  Juda¬ 
ism  at  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  is 
seen  from  the  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  Hasdai  ibn 
Sliaprut,  dated  about  960. 


Bibliography:  V.  A.  Bilbassov,  Kirill  i  Mefody  po  Doku- 
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iMetodi,  Kiev,  1877 ;  I.  Martynov,  St.  Methode ,  Apbtre 
des  Slaves ,  et  les  Lcttrcs  des  Souverains  Pnntifes ,  Con- 
servees  au  British  Museum  (1880) ;  Baratz,  Kirillo-Mcfo - 
dievskie  Voprosy,  in  Trudy  Kicvskoi  Dukhovnoi  Akademii, 
18S9,  No.  3,  and  1891,  Nos.  6  and  8,  where  the  author  tries  to 
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T-  H.  R. 


CYRUS  (Persian,  “  Kurusli  ” ;  Babylonian  and  Su- 
sian,  “  Kurash  ” ;  Hebrew,  and  fcyYO ;  Masoretic, 
“Koresh”;  Greek,  Kvpoc) :  The  founder  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire.  The  name  is  also  found  in  India  as  “  Ku¬ 
rus,”  and  is  evidently  Aryan.  The  translation 
“sun”  given  by  Ctesias  (in  Muller's  edition  of 
Didot’s  “Herodotus,”  fragm.  29,  49)  is  due  to  a 
confusion  with  a  Persian  word,  which  appears  in 
Zend  as  “  liuare.  ” 

Persian  tradition  has  surrounded  the  founder  of 
the  empire  with  many  myths.  Herodotus,  writing 
about  430  b.c.,  says  (i.  95)  that  four  different  stories 
were  current  concerning  the  origin  of  Cyrus.  One 
of  these,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ex- 

Sources.  posed  as  a  child  and  suckled  by  a  she 
dog,  is  rejected  by  Herodotus  (i.  122). 
It  is  found,  however,  in  an  ancient  Greek  author 
(probably  Charon  of  Lampsacus;  see  Gutschmid, 

“ Kleine  Schriften,”  v.  66),  from  whom  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Dinon,  and  from  the  latter  again  by 
Trogus  Pompeius.  This  myth,  in  various  forms,  is 
current  among  many  peoples,  the  most  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  being  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  in  all  probability  narrated  of  Kai  Chosrau,  the 
mythical  king,  long  before  Cyrus  (Noldeke,  in 
“Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Pliilologie,”  ii.  132  et 
seq.). '  The  second  version  which  Herodotus  exam¬ 
ines  is  the  rationalistic  transposition  of  the  first; 
and  here  the  she  dog  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
shepherdess  of  the  name  of  Spako.  In  Herodotus, 
another  myth,  in  which  Cyrus  is  the  son  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  named  Cambyses  and  of  Mandane,  daughter 
of  the  Median  king  Astyages,  is  blended  with  the 
preceding.  In  this  myth  a  dream  (which  Sophocles 
has  embodied  in  his  “Electra,”  verse  422)  fore¬ 
tells  that  the  son  of  Mandane  is  to  conquer  all 
Asia.  The  kingship  of  Cyrus  is  legalized  in  this 
narrative,  which  makes  him  the  lawful  successor 
of  the  Median  kings.  This  narrative  of  Herodotus 
was  controverted  about  390  b.c.  by  Ctesias,  who 
states  that  Cyrus  was  not  related  to  Astyages,  but 
that,  after  dethroning  him,  lie  married  Astyages’ 
daughter  Amytis.  This  statement  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect.  Other  and  purely  mythical  narratives,  prob¬ 
ably  originating  with  Ctesias,  are  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  Dinon  (c.  340  b.c.)  and  of  Nicolaus. 
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Damascenus  (under  Augustus).  The  story  or  novel 
entitled  “  Cyropsedeia,  ”  which  Xenophon  wrote  in 
his  old  age  (after  360),  has  no  value  for  the  his¬ 
torian. 

Herodotus  has,  however,  retained,  in  addition  to 
the  legendary  features,  the  historical  statement  that 
Cyrus  was  descended  from  an  old  royal  family  of 
Persia  (i.  125,  vii.  11).  As  regards  the  deeds  and 
conquests  of  the  king,  the  traditions  in  Herodotus 
are  correct,  although  several  features  suggest  myth¬ 
ological  embellishments.  Concerning  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  Herodotus  knew  many  traditions  (i.  214); 
yet  he  relates  only  those  which  appear  to  him  the 
most  credible.  In  Ctesias,  however,  the  traditions 
are  extravagant  and  distorted. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy  historical  accounts  of 
the  wars  of  C}rrus  against  Babylon,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death,  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Babylonian  historian  Berosus  (c.  280  B.c.);  while  his 
dealings  with  the  Jews  are  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Of  the  monuments  erected  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  to  his  memory,  only  his  tomb  now  remains. 
A  number  of  authentic  records  have,  however,  been 
brought  to  light  in  Babylon.  Among  these  are:  (1) 
references  in  the  inscriptions  of  Xabonid;  (2)  the 
so-called  “Cylinder  of  Cyrus,”  or  the  proclamation 
which  Cyrus  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bab3rlon 
after  the  conquest  of  that  city  (Rawlinson,  “Cun. 
Inscr.  of  Western  Asia,”  v.  35);  (3)  the  annals  of 
Xabonid,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  which  were  col¬ 
lected  after  his  death,  and  which  contain  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  his  reign;  and  (4)  about  400  private 
Babylonian  documents,  dated  according  to  the  years 
of  Cyrus’  reign. 

The  Persians  dwelling  along  the  southwestern 
spurs  of  the  Iranian  highlands,  the  Farsistan  of  to¬ 
day,  became  divided  into  a  number 
Foundation  of  tribes,  enumerated  by  Herodotus 

of  the  (i.  125).  Among  these  tribes  were  the 

Persian  Pasargades  in  the  district  watered  by 

Empire,  the  River  Araxes  (now  Kur  or  Benda- 
mir)  and  by  its  principal  tributary, 
the  Medos  or  Kyros  (Pulwan),  where,  later,  the  city 
of  Persepolis  (Istakhr)  was  founded.  This  tribe  was 
ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Aehaemenidae,  to  which 
Cyrus  belonged. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  all  Iran,  and 
very  likely  also  the  kingdom  of  the  Aclnemenidte  of 
Anslian,  were  subject  to  the  Median  kingdom.  Xabo¬ 
nid  (Rawlinson,  l.c,  v.  64,  line  29)  designates  Cyrus 
as  a  petty  vassal  of  the  Median  king  Astyages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus  (i.  214),  Cyrus  was  king  for 
twenty -nine  years;  he  therefore  succeeded  his  father 
in  558.  Ctesias  and  Dinon  (fragm.  10),  like  Justin 
(i.  8),  give  him  thirty  years.  Ctesias’  dates  for  this 
period  are,  however,  unreliable.  F or  the  chronology 
of  the  Persian  kings  see  E.  Meyer,  “  Forschungen 
zur  Alten  Gesch.”  ii.  437  et  seq.  In  553  Cyrus  re¬ 
volted  against  Astyages,  the  date  being  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Xabonid. 
On  the  events  of  the  war  there  is  little  information. 
If  a  few  Greek  sources,  dating  back  to  Ctesias  and 
Dinon,  are  reliable  (Poly  am  us,  vii.  6,  1  [  =  c.  45,  2], 
9;  Xicolaus  Damascenus,  fragm.  66;  Justin,  i.  6),  the 
Persians  were  at  first  repeatedly  defeated,  but  finally 
gained  a  victory  at  Pasargadie  (compare  Anaximenes 


in  Stephan  of  Byzance,  “Strabo,”  xv.  3,  8).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annals  of  Xabonid,  the  troops  of 
Astyages,  in  550  b.c.,  revolted  against  their  king, 
whom  they  took  captive  and  delivered  up  to  Cyrus 
(this  is  probably  the  origin  of  Herodotus’  story  of 
the  treachery  of  Harpagus);  Cyrus  thereupon  in¬ 
vested  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  carried  off  the 
spoils  to  Anshan. 

In  the  rising  of  Cyrus  against  the  Medes  only 
three  of  the  Persian  tribes  participated— the  Pasar¬ 
gades,  Maraphians,  and  Maspians ;  and 
Cyrus  and  it  was  only  after  the  victory  that  the 
the  Medes.  whole  people  became  united  (compare 
E.  Meyer,  “Gesch.  des  Alterthums,” 
iii.  10).  This  explains  why  in  the  annals  of  Xabo¬ 
nid  Cyrus  is  thereafter  no  longer  designated  as 
“King  of  Anshan,”  but  as  “King  of  Persia.” 

The  rise  of  Cyrus  was  at  first  hailed  by  Xalymid 
as  propitious ;  for  not 
only  was  the  danger 
threatened  by  the 
Medes  thereby  re¬ 
moved,  but  it  also 
became  possible  to 
occupy  Harran,  and 
to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Sin,  which  had 
been  destroyed  (Raw¬ 
linson,  l.e.  v.  64 ;  com¬ 
pare  Sclieil,  “  Recueil 
de  Travaux  Egypti- 
ennes  et  Assyri- 
ennes,  ”  xviii. ;  and 
Messerschmidt, 

“Stele  Xab unaid’s,” 
in  “Mittheilungen 
der  Y  orderasiatischen 
Gesellscliaft,”  1896,  i. 

But  the  neighboring 
kingdoms  soon  be¬ 
came  aware  that  the 
new  state  was  more 
dangerous  than  the 
old  one,  united  to 
them  as  the  latter  had 
been  by  means  of 
treaties  and  dynastic 
alliances.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  powerful 
coalition  was  formed  against  Cyrus  by  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Sparta.  The  attack  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Croesus  of  Lydia  in  546 ;  but  Cyrus  anti¬ 
cipated  his  adversaries,  and  before  their  armies  could 
unite,  he  defeated  Crcesus  and  took  him  captive  in 
his  own  capital,  Sardis  (546).  In  the  following  year 
the  generals  of  Croesus  completed  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor. 

A  war  against  Balwlon  was  now  inevitable.  In 
547  Cyrus  had  already  crossed  the  Tigris  below 
Arbela,  and  had  conquered  a  state,  the  name  of 
which  is  unfortunately  obliterated  in  the  annals  of 
Xabonid.  The  crash  came  in  539.  Xabonid  was 
not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  but  had  been 
elevated  thereto  in  556-55  by  the  magnates,  who  had 
supported  the  incompetent  Labaslii-Marduk,  the  son 
of  Xeriglissar.  The  tenure  of  Xabonid  had  never 
been  secure.  He  held  aloof  from  Babylon,  where 
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he  did  not  feel  safe,  and  sought  support  among  the 
people  of  the  rural  towns  and  their  deities,  which 
latter  were  as  a  rule  much  older  than  Babel  and  its 
god  Marduk.  The  jealousy  of  the  cities  and  of  their 
priests  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
Cyrus  final  catastrophe  of  the  Chaldean  em- 
Conquers  pire,  and  materially  facilitated  the  vic- 
Babylon.  tory  of  the  Persians.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Cyrus,  Nabonid  had  the 
gods  of  Accad  (Babylonia)  brought  to  Babylon, 
thereby  still  further  embittering  the  priesthood  of 
that  city  against  him  (for  the  correct  date — erro¬ 
neously  given  in  the  chronicles  of  Nabonid  as  Tam- 
muz— see  E.  Meyer,  l.c .  ii.  468  et  seq. ;  Stade’s  “Zeit- 
schrift,”  xviii.  389).  Cyrus  gained  a  victory,  which 
incited  rebellion  in  every  part  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  On  Tishri  14  (Oct,  8)  Gobryas  and  his 
Gutaean  warriors  occupied  Sippara;  two  days  later 
Babylon  fell  without  a  blow,  and  Nabonid  was  cap¬ 
tured.  On  Marhesliwan  3  (Oct,  27)  Cyrus  formally 
took  possession  of  Babylon,  but  spared  the  city,  and 
returned  the  rural  gods  to  their  respective  towns. 
In  his  inaugural  proclamation,  preserved  on  the 
Cyrus  cylinder,  he  attributes  his  victory  to  the 
grace  of  the  god  Bel-Marduk,  who  had  overthrown 
Nabonid,  and  had  sought  out  a  just  king  who  would 
restore  the  service  and  the  honors  due  to  the  god. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cyrus  and  his  Per¬ 
sians,  like  Darius  at  a  later  period,  were  faithful 
believers  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  and  dis¬ 
dainfully  regarded  foreign  cults;  that  they  had  the 
consciousness  of  a  superior  religious  belief,  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  protection  of  Ahuramazda,  the  great 
god  who  had  created  heaven,  earth, 
His  and  man,  and  had  placed  the  world 
Religious  at  the  feet  of  the  Aclioemenian  kings. 
Belief.  In  a  political  sense,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  reckon  with  the 
religions  of  the  subjugated  peoples;  and  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  skilfully  employed  this  necessity  as  a 
means  of  securing  their  power.  The  time-honored 
customs  of  the  people  were  everywhere  preserved. 
Cyrus  always  conformed  to  the  traditions  of  the 
thrones  he  usurped,  and,  together  with  his  son 
Cambyses,  rendered  homage  to  the  native  deities. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  Nisan  1  (March  20), 
538,  in  conformity  with  Babylonian  custom,  he 
grasped  the  hands  of  the  golden  statue  of  Bel- 
Marduk,  and  thus  became  consecrated  as  monarch. 
From  this  ceremony  dates  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
as  “  King  of  Babylon,  King  of  all  the  Lands.” 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  empire  the 
foreign  possessions,  Syria,  Plienicia,  Palestine,  and 
the  border-lands  of  the  desert,  all  be- 
Later  came  tributary  to  Cyrus.  In  530  he 
Wars;  His  placed  his  son  Cambyses  upon  the 
Death.  throne  as  King  of  Babylon,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  great  expedition  against  the 
predatory  nomads  of  the  Turanian  steppes,  in  which 
expedition  he  met  his  death  (528  b.c.).  He  lies 
buried  in  the  midst  of  his  tribe,  in  Pasargadoe,  the 
Murghab  of  to-day.  The  frequently  expressed 
doubt  (“  Z.  D.  M.  G.  ”  xlviii.  653)  as  to  the  identity 
of  Murghab  with  Pasargadae  appears  unfounded,  as 
does  more  particularly  the  assumption  that  the  figure 
on  the  tomb  represents  the  younger  Cyrus,  the 


brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  Cyrus*  tomb,  restored  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  is  still  (1902) 
standing.  On  the  pilasters,  or  galleries  surrounding 
it,  is  the  picture  of  the  king,  with  four  wings— typify¬ 
ing  the  soul,  or  “ferwer,”  of  the  great  ruler— and  a 
crown  patterned  on  Egyptian  models,  and  bearing 
the  inscription,  “I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Aclnn- 
menian.” 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  Jews  for  the  downfall 
of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  was  fulfilled;  but  the 
outcome  was  not  what  their  prophecies  had  led 
them  to  expect.  The  political  power  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  had  been  broken,  but  no  vengeance  had  fallen 
upon  Babylon  for  its  misdeeds.  Instead  of  being 
destnyed  as  was  anticipated,  the  city  remained 
intact,  and  became  the  splendid  winter  residence  of 
the  Persian  kings.  Nor  was  the  longed-for  univer¬ 
sal  revolution,  crowned  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  effected.  Another  and  more 
powerful  pagan  empire  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  overthrown.  The  faith  in  the 
world-dominion  of  Yinvnwas  now  shaken,  and  des¬ 
pondency  settled  upon  the  Jews. 

It  was  to  counteract  these  evils  that  the  anon¬ 
ymous  comforter,  conveniently  called  “Deutero- 
isaiali,”  the  author  of  Isaiah  xl.-lv.,  now  arose. 
The  very  fact  that  Ymvir  had  carried  out  His  proph¬ 
ecy  in  a  wholly  unexpected  manner,  by  choosing  a 
pagan  to  overthrow  the  idols  of  the  nations,  so  that 
He  alone  might  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  true 
God,  was  accepted  by  the  second  Isaiah  as  the 
surest  evidence  of  the  divine  government.  This 
prophet,  Cyrus,  through  whom  were  to  be  redeemed 
His  chosen  people,  whom  He  would  glorify  before 
all  the  world,  was  the  promised  Messiah,  “  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Yiiwii  ”  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1).  Having  re¬ 
ceived  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  as  the 
ransom  for  Israel,  Cyrus  would  now  rebuild  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  them.  The  chapters  in  question  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  (xlvi.,  xlvii.,  etc.); 
consequentl y,  in  the  winter  of  539-38,  before  the  Re 
turn,  and  in  Babylon  itself,  not,  as  Duhm  believes, 
in  Palestine.  The  fanciful  hope  of  Deutero-Isaiah, 
that  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  the  world  would 
change  its  character,  and  the  desert  become  level, 
fruitful,  and  well  watered,  was  not 
Cyrus  and  fulfilled.  C}rrus,  however,  permitted 
the  Jews,  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land. 

There  was  no  reason  to  detain  them 
longer  in  Babylon;  and  if  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  defend 
the  border-land  against  Egypt  and  the  desert. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Babylon, 
C}tus  issued  from  his  summer  residence,  Ecbatana, 
an  order  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Temple.  Fragments  of  this  edict 
are  contained  in  a  proclamation  of  Darius  (Ezra  vi. 
2-5;  compare  ib.  v.  13  et  seq.);  and  the  doubts  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  edict  are  as  little  justified  as 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Fosters  (and  approved 
by  manjr)  that  the  alleged  return  of  the  Jews  during 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  did  not  take  place  at  all.  The 
reason  why  the  Jews  did  not  at  once  rebuild  the 
Temple  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sony  economic  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  left. 

The  author  of  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  has  substituted 
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an  invention  of  his  own  for  the  genuine  edict  of 
Cyrus-  contained  in  Ezra  i.  1  ct  seq.  Cyrus  “  the 
Persian”  is  also  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  as 
the  successor  of  the  “  Median  ”  Darius  (vi.  1).  After 
all,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  a  very 
vague  conception  of  the  history  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

Bibliography:  Kuenen,  Volksrelig  ion  unci  Wcltrcligion,  pp. 
319  ct 860.;  Hagen,  in  Beitragc  zur  Assyriologie ,  ii.  ct  seg.; 
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G<  E.  Me. 

CYZICENUS  ANTIOCHUS.  See  Antioches 
IX.  Cyzicenus. 

CZACKI,  TADEUSZ :  Polish  statesman  and 
author;  born  in  Poryck,  government  of  Volliynia, 
Russia,  Aug.  28, 1765 ;  died  in  Dubno,  Yolhynia,  Feb. 
8, 1813.  When  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  district  of  Wilna, 
Czacki  was  appointed  school  inspector  of  Yolhynia, 
Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine.  An  opponent  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  combated  their  work  in  the  field  of  peda¬ 
gogy,  and  on  one  occasion  raised  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  Polish  florins  to  in¬ 
sure  the  existence  of  the  gymnasiums  in  Yinnitza 
and  Kiev.  In  1805  he  founded  the  high  school  in 
Kremenetz,  Yolhynia,  which  was  destined  to  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  Poles.  Its  influence  is 
still  evident  in  Yolhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine. 
After  Czacki ’s  death  his  heart  was  deposited  in  one 
of  the  hails  of  this  Yolhynian  school,  under  the  in¬ 
scription  “  Ubi  thesaurus  tuus,  ibi  est  cor  tuum.  ”  It 
was  Czacki  that  discovered  the  grave  of  Copernicus, 
proving  most  conclusively  the  Polish  origin  of  that 
great  astronomer. 

Czacki’s  “  Rozprawa  o  Zydacli  ”  (Discourse  on  the 
Jews),  first  published  at  Wilna  1807,  and  translated 
into  Russian  by  Basil  Anastaszewicz,  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  published  finally  in  “  Dziela 
Tadeusza  Czacldego”  (Works  of  Tadeusz  Czacki), 
edited  by  Edward  Raczynski,  Posen,  1845  (iii.  138- 
270). 

For  the  history  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  Czacki, 
who  did  not  know  Hebrew,  availed  himself  of  the 
only  sources  open  to  him;  namely,  Bartolocci  and 
Ugolino. 

After  relating  the  primitive  history  of  the  Jews, 
Czacki  describes  their  situation  among  the  Arabs, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  and  Hun¬ 
garians.  Pie  tells  of  their  entrance  into  Poland  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  of  their  intellectual  condition ; 
of  their  government  and  laws;  and  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

“Under  the  rule  of  most  of  the  Christian  govern¬ 
ments,”  says  Czacki  in  his  “Rozprawa  o  Zydacli,  ” 
“they  [the  Jews]  experienced  indulgence  rarely,  op¬ 
pression  often,  and  disdain  almost  always”  (p.  37). 
“  Their  profits  were  wrested  from  them.”  “ Many  a 
writer  considered  it  an  honor  to  mul- 
History  of  ti ply  the  number  of  the  insults  against 
the  Jews,  the  Jews,  or  to  charge  them  with  hor¬ 
rible  crimes”  (p.  54).  “In  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland  the  spiritual  authorities 
ventured  to  give  permission  for  the  erection  of  syn¬ 
agogues.  Permission  was  granted  also  for  the  print¬ 


ing  of  books,  which  could  not  have  been  inspected, 
since  in  them  are  found  criticisms  and  gibes  against 
the  Christians.  ”  Of  a  few  Polish  authors  who  wrote 
against  the  Jews— Moiecki  (i.598),  Miezynski  (1618) 
—Czacki  declares  that  “  they  have  vented  all  that 
frenzy  under  the  guise  of  religious  zeal  can  utter  ” 

(P-  95)-  1  .  _ _ 

Exemption  from  the  poll-tax  was  granted  in  Tno 
to  those  who  would  apply  themselves  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  by  1787,  owing  to  Czacki’s  efforts  while 
he  was  serving  on  the  Commission  of  the  Treasury 
(see  his  report  of  1787  on  the  Ruthenian  and  Ukrai¬ 
nian  provinces),  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  few  scores  of  families  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
privilege.  There  were  many  Poles  who  w orked  with 
Czacki  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  “When, 
in  the  year  1794,  despair  armed  the  [Polish]  capital, 
the  Jews  were  not  afraid  of  death,  but,  mingling 
with  the  troops  and  the  populace,  they  proved  that 
danger  did  not  terrify  them  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  Fatherland  was  dear  to  them  ”  (the  official  organ 
of  the  Warsaw  Revolution  of  1794,  and  other  War¬ 
saw  newspapers). 

Chapter  iv.  of  Czacki’s  “  Discourse  ”  contains  a 
brief  analysis  of  Duke  Boleslaus’  privilege,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Casimir  the  Great  and  by  Duke 
Yithold;  chapter  vi.,  the  sources  of  the  laws  with 
which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  and  an  account  of  the  Jewish  civil  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Selden  and  Maimonides;  chapter  vii.,  an 
exposition  of  the  criminal  law ;  and  chapter  viii.,  an 
account  of  the  state  of  learning  among  the  Jnv\  s. 

Chapter  ix.  bears  the  title  “Of  the  Plan  of  the 
Reform  of  the  Jews.”  In  1788  the  Polish  Diet  di¬ 
rected  its  attention  to  the  Jews.  The  Commission 
of  the  Treasury,  of  which  Czacki  was  a  member 
from  1786  to  1792,  examined  the  subject,  and  found: 

(1)  that  there  were  in  Poland  about  900,000  Jews  of 
both  sexes,  and  that  they  multiplied  exceedingly ; 

(2)  that  the  young  generations  bore  to  a  gradually 
increasing  extent  the  germs  of  diseases  (especially 
spina  ventora  and  the  itch),  and  that  there  were  one 
and  a  half  times  as  many  deaths  among  Jewish 
children  as  among  Christian  children;  (3)  that  the 
knowledge  prevailing  among  the  Jews  was  nothing 
but  a  systematic  ignorance ;  (4)  that  the  rabbis  ex¬ 
ercised  a  despotic  authority ;  (5)  that  tnree-fourths 
of  the  export  trade  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  import 
trade  of  Poland  was  in  Jewish  hands  ;  (6)  that  as  the 
living  expenses  of  a  Jewish  merchant  were  half  as 
much  as  that  of  a  Christian  merchant,  he  could  sell 
his  goods  more  cheaply ;  (7)  that  bankruptcies  were 
more  frequent  among  the  Jews  than  among  the 
Christians;  (8)  that  in  the  provinces,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Great  Poland,  almost  one-half  of  the  work¬ 
men  were  Jews;  (9)  that  every  city  had  barber- 
surgeons  who  possessed  “no  knowledge  except 
experience”;  (10)  that  there  was  no  learned  Jew¬ 
ish  midwife  in  the  whole  country,  wherefore  many 
Jewesses  died  in  confinement;  (11)  that  there  were 
fourteen  Jewish  agricultural  families  in  the  whole 
country;  (12)  that  it  was  a  very  rare  case  for  a  Jew¬ 
ish  fortune  to  hold  together  for  several  generations; 
(13)  that  the  cause  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  those 
of  a  different  faith  was  the  pride  peculiar  to  ignorant 
people. 
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Tlie  reforms  in  the  laws  regarding  the  Jews  were 
to  be  based  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  hitherto 
the  government  has  tolerated  the  Jews:  henceforth 
it  must  grant  them  the  rights  belonging  to  citizens; 
(2)  the  government  has  the  right  to  require  that  the 
Jews  should  be  educated  in  the  measure  of  the  needs 
of  the  country ;  (3)  when  the  differences  abasing  the 
Jews  disappear,  all  injurious  disabilities  will  be 
abolished;  (4)  all  trade  and  manufactures  are  free, 
but  as  the  Jews  have  become  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  peasants  in  the  keeping  of  inns,  that  right  is 
suspended.  The  project  of  reforms  consisted  of 
eight  sections,  from  which  the  following  passages 
are  quoted:  “The  law  recognizes  the  Jews  as  free 
people.  .  .  .  They  can  be  elected  officers,  and  they 
can  elect  officers,  according  to  the  universal  laws. 
The  law  awards  the  same  reward  and  the  same 
penalty  to  Jews  as  to  Christians.  The}7  are  at  lib- 

erty  to  acquire  ltxzicls  axicl  mills  J>y  iulieritance.  ... 

The  authorities  will  permit  those  Jervs  to  buy  estates 
who  will  aid  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  settling  of  Jews  on  farm-lands. 
This  privilege  is  granted  to  all  Jews  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years.  Taxes  are  to  be  the  same  for  Jews 
as  for  Christians.  No  Jew  shall  be  baptized  until  he 
has  reached  a  proper  age — the  twentieth  year  in  the 
case  of  men,  the  eighteenth  in  that  of  women. 
The  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  Jews  are  discon¬ 
tinued.  They  shall,  however,  maintain  their  own 
religious  institutions  for  the  adjustment  of  religious 
affairs.  A  Jew  that  settles  on  farm-land  is  exempt 
from  taxes  for  ten  years.  The  most  industrious 
Jewish  agriculturists  for  the  same  interval  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  value  of  ten  bushels  of  rye.  There  will  be 
twenty  of  these  prizes.”  The  remaining  sections 
(i  v.-viii. )  consider  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews;  the  Jewish  superiors  and  their 
powers;  the  family  and  arbitration  courts;  the 
change  of  dress,  and  the  use  of  the  languagein  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  transactions;  the  debts  of  the  Jewish 
communities  and  the  way  of  canceling  them. 

The  short  discourse  on  the  Karaites  (“Dziela 
Tadeusza  Czackiego,”  iii.  271-285)  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain,  on  the  basis  of  the  sources  accessible  to  the 
author  and  referred  to  above,  “what  the  Karaites 
are,  and  wherein  they  chiefly  differ  from  other  Jews; 
when  their  separation  occurred ;  and  in  what  coun¬ 
tries  the}7  dwell.” 

Bibliography  :  Osinski,  OZi/cru  i  Pismach  CzcicMego,  IS  16 ; 
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II.  R.  S.  Po. 

CZARNIECKI,  STEFAN :  Polish  general ; 
born  1599;  died  at  the  village  of  Sokolovka,  Vol- 
hynia,  Feb.  12, 1664.  Czarnieeki  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  wars  against  Sweden  and  Russia  (1656-61), 
but  unlike  Wislmevietzld,  who  stands  out  as  the 
protector  of  the  Jews  during  the  Cossack  uprising, 
he  dealt  very  harshly  with  them.  After  the  Cossack 
rebellion  of  164S  he  joined  Prince  Potocki  against 
Climielnieki,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  Tatars  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Poles  at  the  Yellow  Waters  (see 
Cossacks’  Uprising).  He  was  released  after  a  captiv¬ 
ity  of  two  years,  then  fought  against  the  Cossacks 
again,  and  helped  to  defeat  them  near  Berestaczko. 
When  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  X.,  invaded  Poland 


and  forced  John  Casimir  to  flee  into  Silesia,  Czar- 
niecki  hastened  to  Cracow  and  besieged  the  castle, 
but  lack  of  provisions  soon  forced  him  to  retire. 
Poland  was  now  made  the  battle-ground  for  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Siveden,  and  the  Jews,  receiving  protec¬ 
tion  from  none,  were  harshly  dealt  with  by  all. 

The  communities  which  had  been  spared  the  fury 
of  Climielnieki  and  his  followers  now  felt  the  effects 
of  the  conflict.  The  Russians  showed  them  no 
mercy ;  the  Swedes  gave  them  no  protection ;  and 
the  Poles  accused  them  of  being  friendly  to  the 
Swedes,  and  cut  them  down  in  great  numbers. 
Czarnieeki  dealt  remorselessly  with  them.  Retreat¬ 
ing  from  the  Swedes,  he  devastated  the  country  and 
vented  his  rage  on  the  Jews.  He  is  said  to  have 
killed  200  in  Kobylin;  100  in  Mezhirich;  100  in 
Wresclien;  300  in  Lenczyc ;  600  in  Kalisch,  Posen, 
Petrokov,  and  Lublin.  Hundreds  of  families  were 

exterminated  in  Craco%v  (1656);  many  .Jews,  in 

order  to  escape  a  worse  fate,  drowned  themselves  in 
the  river;  and  others  changed  their  religion.  The 
Poles  destroyed  the  synagogues  and  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  tearing  up  the  Holy  Writings.  Some  of 
the  most  important  communities  were  utterly  des¬ 
tined;  others  were  reduced  to  a  pitiful  condition 
of  ruin  and  helplessness.  The  numerous  communi¬ 
ties  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  became  depopulated 
by  war  and  migration,  and  the  unceasing  conflicts 
which  led  to  the  decline  of  Poland  caused  also  the 
decline  of  Polish  Judaism. 
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II.  r.  J.  G.  L. 

CZARNIKAU :  Town  in  the  district  of  Brom¬ 
berg,  province  of  Posen,  German}7.  The  Jewish 
community  of  this  town  probably  dates  back  to  the 
beginningof  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Polish  prince  Sapieha 
had  various  relations  with  the  Jews  living  there. 
The  community  was  most  numerous  in  the  }7ears 
1855-64,  when  it  numbered  1,200  persons,  while  it 
numbered  only  470  in  1815,  and  600  in  1900.  In 
place  of  the  old  S}rnagogue,  built  in  1759,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  massive  building  was  erected  in  1878.  In 
1819  the  new  cemetery  was  laid  out  on  the  Posener 
Chaussee,  the  old  one  being  transferred  to  the  cit}r 
to  be  laid  out  as  forest.  In  1842  the  communit}7 
built  its  own  schoolhouse,  which  was  enlarged  in 
1878.  The  elementary  school,  with  three  grades,  is 
a  public  school;  and  its  two  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  government.  The  community  supports,  in 
addition,  a  Hebrew  religious  school,  with  three 
grades,  under  the  direction  of  the  rabbi. 

The  following  rabbis  have  officiated  in  the  com¬ 
munit}7:  Isaac  Fninkel,  Elia  Spiro  (1830-55;  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  Talmudic  scholarship  and  piety; 
born  atlnowrazlaw,  and  educated  at  the  yeshibah  of 
Lissa),  Dr.  Popper  (1855-90),  Dr.  Freund  (1893- 
1899).  The  present  (1903)  incumbent  is  Dr.  Weyl. 
The  Jewish  societies  of  Czarnikau  include:  a  hebra 
kaddisha,  an  Israelitischer  Frauenverein,  a  Verein 
zur  Unterstiitzung  Durchreisender  Armen,  and  a 
Litteraturverein.  For  more  than  fifty  consecutive 
vears  Jews  have  had  a  seat  in  the  municipal  council. 

G.  I.  CO. 
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CZARTORYSKI,  PRINCE  ADAM  GEORG  : 

Polish  statesman  and  patriot;  bom  in  Warsaw  Jan. 
14.  1770;  died  in  Montfermeil  Castle,  near  Paris, 
July  15,  1861.  After  the  final  partition  of  Poland 
Czartoryski  and  his  brother  Constantine  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1795  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government.  The  prince  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  and  when  the  latter 
ascended  the  throne,  Czartoryski  became  assistant 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  When  his  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  restoration  of  Poland  by  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  the  emperor,  proved  futile,  he  became  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Russia  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1880-81.  After  the  failure  of 
the  last  effort  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  Polish  refugees  until  his  death. 

Czartoryski  was  generally  friendly  to  the  Jews. 
In  his  early  career  lie  was  tne  protector  of  axe  Jew¬ 
ish  scholar  Mendel  Levin  (Satanover),  whom  he  en¬ 
gaged  as  teacher  for  his  children.  As  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
(1804)  to  prepare  the  enactment  of  Dec.  9,  1804, 
concerning  the  Jews  (see  Alexander  I.  of  Russia). 
Czartoryski  did  not,  as  alleged  of  him,  work  against 
the  interests  of  the  Jews.  As  a  Polish  patriot  he 
was  concerned  mainly  with  the  welfare  of  Poland, 
his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  being  none 
the  less  genuine  though  subordinate  to  his  main 
object. 

In  later  times,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Jean 
Czynski,  and  other  Polish  patriots  who  pointed  out 
the  hopelessness  of  liberating  Poland  without  the 
help  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  Jews,  the  prince 
became  an  outspoken  champion  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
Nov.  29,  1844,  he  advocated  granting  the  same 
rights  to  Polish  Jews  as  were  claimed  for  all  other 
natives  of  Poland,  and  eulogized  the  Jewish  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  the  insurrection  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
The  prince  in  his  last  days  also  instructed  his  son, 
Prince  Ladislaus,  ever  to  remain  the  friend  of  the 
Jews.  Czartoryski  is  still  revered  among  the  Po¬ 
lish  Jews,  especially  among  those  who  emigrated 
to  France  or  came  under  the  influence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Polish  exiles  in  Paris. 
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H.~R.  P.  Wl. 

CZATZKES  or  TSCHITKIS,  BARUCH  :  One 


of  the  Nco-Hebraic  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  lived  at  Lutzk,  Yolhynia.  De- 
litzscli  (“Zur  Gescli.  der  Judischen  Poesie,”  p. 
109)  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  Germanizing  He¬ 
brew  poets  of  the  “  Bikkure  lia-Tttim  ”  school. 
The  poem  “  Ha-Bittahon  ”  by  Czatzkes  in  that  peri¬ 
odical  (xi.  177)  is  translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Kheraskov,  and  is,  according  to  Weissberg  (“Neu- 
hebriiisclie  Aufklarungsliteratur  in  Galizien,”  p.  53, 
Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1898),  the  first  instance  of  a 
German  Slavic  Jew  translating  Slavonic  poetry  into 
Hebrew.  Czatzkes  also  contributed  sixteen  prov¬ 
erbs  to  the  above-cited  volume  of  the  “  Bikkure  ha- 
Tttim,”  and  was  the  author  of  a  song  of  praise, 


which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  I.  B.  Lewin- 
solm’s  “Te'udali  be-Yisrael.” 

II.  R.  P.  Wl. 

CZECHOWIC,  MARTIN:  Polish  Unitarian 
priest ;  born  at  Zbaszynie  about  1530 ;  died  1613. 
Czechowic  lived  at  a  time  when  religious  restless¬ 
ness  was  prevalent  in  Poland.  Numerous  religious 
sects  arose,  varying  from  the  old  Catholicism  and 
the  new  Reformation  to  sects  which  rejected  the 
Trinity  and  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus/!  The 
members  of  the  sect  which  professed  disbelief  in  the 
Trinity  were  called  Unitarians,  and  the  most  radical 
among  them  were  called  by  their  opponents  “Half 
Jews.”  The  religious  dissension  and  constant  dis¬ 
putes  which  arose  in  consequence  led  to  a  number 
of  Jews  taking  part  in  these  disputations. 

Martin  Czechowic  frequently  changed  his^  relig¬ 
ious  views.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 

Kumife;  until  1555,  when  lie  became  a  member  of  tile 

Bohemian  Brotherhood  in  Wilna,  and,  in  1575,  wrote 
in  denunciation  of  the  baptism  of  infants  (Lublin, 
1575).  He  also  wrote  a  book  endeavoring  to  show 
that  the  objections  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus  as  Messiah 
were  unfounded.  It  was  published  under  the  title 
“Rozmowy  Chrzescijanskie  o  Tajemnicacli  Wiaru  ” 
(Rakow,  1575).  In  reply  to  this,  Rabbi  Jacob  Nali- 
man  of  Belzyc  wrote  a  defense  entitled  “  Odpis 
Jacoba  Zyda  z  Belzyc  na  Dialogi  Marcina  Czecho- 
wiza  ”  (Lublin,  1581).  The  arguments  of  Jacob  Nah- 
man  were  able  and  logical,  and  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Czechowic,  entitled  “  Vindiciae  Duorum  Dia- 
logorum  Contra  Jacobum  Judaeum  de  Belzyce.” 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gescli.  ix.  456;  Encyclopedja  Pow - 
siechna,  iv.,  Warsaw,  1899.  „  T 

n.  R.  *3r-  ■L* 

CZENSTOCHOW.  See  Chenstochov. 
CZERNIGOV.  See  Chernigov. 
CZERNOWITZ  :  Capital  of  the  province  of  Bu¬ 
ko  wina,  Austria,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Pruth, 
about  150  miles  from  Lemberg.  Jews  were  living 
here  and  in  a  few  other  places  in  Bukowina  when  the 
Austrians  took  possession  of  the  country  in  1775. 
They  were  mostly  of  Polish  and  Rumanian  origin, 
and  had  probably  settled  there  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  Moldavia.  During  the 
occupation  of  Bukowina  by  Russia  (1769-74)  some 
White  Russian  Jews  found  their  way  thither.  Czer¬ 
nowitz  was  termed  “  village  ”  in  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  of  1775,  and  in  1816  it  had  a  total  population  of 
4,516  persons.  Its  development  began  only  in  the 
thirties,  from  which  time  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  may  be  said  to  date.  Toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  community  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps:  the  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  detested  all  innovation;  and  the  advocates  of 
reform.  The  two  parties  avoided  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  the  affairs  of  the  community  suffered 
considerably  from  this  state  of  things.  A  kind  of 
truce  founded  on  mutual  toleration  was  brought 
about  by  Chief  Rabbi  L.  E.  Igel,  who  held  the  office 
from  1854.  He  employed  all  his  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  community.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  rabbinate  many  useful  institutions  were 
founded.  Religious  schools  were  opened  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Atlas  and  Mandel  Tit- 
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tinger,  who  for  twenty -five  years  held  the  office  of 
deputy  burgomaster  of  Czernowitz.  In  1879  the 
Alliance  Israelite  of  Vienna  established  at  Czerno¬ 
witz  a  center  for  the  crowuland  of  Bukowina. 
The  community  possesses  a  yearly  income  of  20,000 
florins  for  charitable  purposes,  in  addition  to  casual 
donations.  In  1895  L.  E.  Igel  was  succeeded  in  the 
chief  rabbinate  by  Joseph  Rosenfeld,  assisted  by 
the  rabbis  Benjamin  Weiss  and  Berl  Bremer.  The 
community  possesses  man3r  synagogues,  one  of 
which  is  Sephardic.  From  1880  to  about  1800  a 
Hebrew  printing-office  existed  at  Czernowitz;  but 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  plant  and  management,  it 
was  never  very  active.  The  total  population  in  1900 
was  67,622,  of  which  about  22,000  were  Jews. 
Among  the  numerous  societies  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  the  most  noteworthy  are:  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  the  liebra  kaddisha,  the  Jiidischer  Frauen- 
Verein,  the  Krankenunterstutzungsverein,  and  the 
Talmud  Torah.  Czernowitz  was  at  one  time  the 
home  of  a  famous  printing-press.  See  Galicia. 

Bibliography  :  B.  Scbwarzfeld,  in  Knhcbc  Yizliah,  xviii.  87, 

xix.  6(5 ;  idem,  in  Wertheimer’s  Jahrbuch ,  iv.  204;  Die 

Oesterrcichisch-Ungarisclie Monarch ie,  in  Wort  und  Bild, 

xx.  124,  Vienna,  1899. 

e.  c.  I.  Bn. 

CZESTIONEV :  Village  in  the  government  of 
Warsaw,  Russian  Poland.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  agricultural  college,  which  was  completed  in 
1901,  accommodation  being  provided  for  sixty  stu¬ 
dents.  The  college  lands  comprise  1,680  acres,  1,090 
of  which  are  arable,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
forest  and  meadows.  The  live  and  dead  stock  is 
(1901)  valued  at  2,574  rubles  and  10,350  rubles  re¬ 
spectively;  and  the  receipts  from  the  farming  oper¬ 
ations  for  1901  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  students  receive  elementary  instruction  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature  in  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  market-gardening,  and  dairying;  and  they  also 
learn  to  work  in  wood  and  iron  and  to  repair  the 
agricultural  plant.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
college  must  know  Russian,  and  have  completed  I 
their  thirteenth  year.  A  preparatory  school  lias  j 
been  established  for  pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enter  the  college.  The  college  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  for  many  of  the  Jewish  youth 
of  Poland. 

Bibliography;  Bap  port  de  V  Administration  Central  au 

Conscil  <T Administration  pour  VAnnee  1901  (Jewish  Colo¬ 
nization  Association),  pp.  98-100,  Paris,  1902. 

H.  It.  A.  P. 

CZYNSKI,  JAN  (JEAN) :  Polish  lawyer,  au¬ 
thor,  and  journalist;  born  June  20,  1801;  died  in 
London,  England,  Jan.  31,  1867.  The  son  of  Jew¬ 


ish  parents  who  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism 
before  his  birth,  Czynski  was  throughout  his  entire 
life  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Jews. 
After  completing  his  studies  he  practised  law  in 
Lublin,  and  became  an  active  participant  in  the  wars 
of  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  serving  as  chief  of 
staff  under  General  Szczeptycki,  the  commandant  of 
the  palatinate  of  Lublin.  The  animosity  exhibited 
toward  the  Jews  during  the  revolution!  ,  was  most 
bitter,  and  Czynski  was  unsparing  in  his  efforts  to 
prove  that  it  was  undeserved.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  Lublin  populace  had  accused  them  of 
evading  military  service,  and  threatened  to  attack 
them  as  traitors  and  spies,  Czynski  appeased  the 
mob,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
in  the  synagogue,  where  he  stoutly  defended  his 
Hebrew  compatriots.  . 

On  the  failure  of  the  revolution,  he  settled,  in 
1832,  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and 
cooperated  on  the  Polish  National  Committee  with 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  and  Lafayette,  ultimately 
removing  to  London.  In  1851  he  issued  a  circular 
to  his  compatriots,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a 
society  to  consist  of  all  Polish  Jews  in  England  and 
France. 

Czynski  was  a  versatile  and  prolific  writer,  mainly 
on  historical  subjects.  He  wrote  a  series  of  histor¬ 
ical  novels,  and,  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Ernesta 
Rollin,”  some  plays,  which  were  produced  on  the 
French  stage.  Of  principal  interest  to  Judaism 
were:  “Le  Reveil  d ’Israel,”  Paris,  1847;  “LeFils 
de  la  Juive,”  ib.  1848;  and  “Israel  en  Pologne,”  ib. 
1861.  Czynski  was  associated  with  several  jour¬ 
nals,  including  “La  Pologne,”  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  editor-in-chief. 

In  all  his  works  and  newspaper  articles  he  never 
failed  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  of  Poland;  and  the  grateful  esteem 
with  which  his  efforts  were  regarded  is  best  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  obituary  notices  contributed  to  the 
“Archives  Israelites”  (xxviii.  167)  by  LeonHollaen- 
derski  and  Isidore  Calien.  The  former  pays  a  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Czynski,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation ;  “  The  name  of  Jean  Czynski  is  inscribed 
with  gratitude  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  side  by  side 
with  the  immortal  names  of  Czacki,  Synowiecki, 
Castellan  Ostrowski,  and  other  illustrious  friends  of 
humanity  and  of  the  Jews  of  Poland.” 

Bibliography;  S.  Orgelbrand,  Encyklopcdya  Powsicchna, 

iv.  179,  Warsaw,  1899;  Leon  Hollaenderski,  Les  Israelites  dc 

Pologne ,  passim  (Preface  by  Czynski),  Paris,  1840  ;  Arch.  Isr. 
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[D’?  DA,  DE :  In  tlie  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  names  the  above  prefixes  have  been  disregarded ; 
consequently  D’Aguilar  will  be  found  as  Aguilar, 
p  •  Da  Costa  as  Costa,  Da ;  etc.] 
DABBASHETH  :  A  town  on  the  border-line  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11).  It  has  been  identified  by 
Conder  with  Dabsheh,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near 
the  hills  east  of  Acco.  The  Septuagint  reading  is 

JiaMpaPa. 

E.  G.  II.  ^  L‘ 

DABERATH :  A  town  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12),  but  belonging  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  Issachar,  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  28;  I  Chron.  vi.  58).  It  is  the  modern  Debu- 
rich,  an  important  strategic  position  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tabor  and  overlooking  the  entrance  into  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  was  here,  perhaps, 
that  Barak  mustered  his  troops  (G.  A.  Smith,  “Hist. 
Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,”  p.  894).  From  Josephus 
(-B.V  ii.  21,  §  3)  it  is  known  that  a  Jewish  garri¬ 
son  was  placed  here  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
plain.  The  name  occurs  in  a  slightly  altered  form 
in  the  Talmud  (Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.265).  .  Moore 
conjectures  that  Deborah  was  a  native  of  this  place 
(see  Buhl,  “  Geograpliie  des  AltenPalastina,”  p.  216). 
E.  G.  IT.  ®  B.  L. 

DACOSTA,  ISAAC-FRANCIS :  Musician  and 
composer;  born  at  Bordeaux  Jan.  IT,  lmb;  died 
there  Nov.  29, 1864.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Musical 
Conservatory  in  1798.  Later,  while  first  comet  at 
the  opera  in  Paris,  he  was  vice-leader  of  the  Musique 
des  Gardes  du  Corps,  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  wrote 
several  romances  and  concertos.  Meyerbeer  com¬ 
posed  for  him,  in  1836,  the  clarinet  solo  in  the  fifth 
act  of  “The  Huguenots.”  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  son.  of  the  musician  Samuel-Franco  Da- 
costa,  who  was  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  at  Bordeaux  in  1794. 

Bibliography :  Edouard Feret,  Stat istiyiic idc .  la 
llKi  •  Aurel  Vivie,  Hist .  dc  la  Tcrrcur  a  Bordeaux,  n.  313-401. 
G  C.  DE  B. 

DAGESH :  The  diacritical  point  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  to  indi¬ 
cate  either  their  intensified  (doubled)  pronunciation, 
or.  in  the  case  of  the  letters  riM^^b,  g,  cl,  k,  p,  t), 
their  hard  (unaspirated)  pronunciation.  The  root 
“  dagasli  ”  means  in  Syriac  “  to  prick  ”  (compare 
Targ.  to  Prov.  xii.  18) ;  but  the  context  in  which  the 

term  “dagesh”  first  occurs  militates  against  deriving 
it  from  this  signification  of  the  root.  The  use  of 
“  dagesh  ”  as  the  name  of  the  point  indicating  the 
intensified  pronunciation  is  only  a  secondary  one, 
for  in  the  old  Masoretic  texts  and  in  the  Mahzor 
‘  Vitry  (ed.  Horowitz,  p.  228),  “dagesh”  indicates  the 
intensified  pronunciation  itself,  in  contrast  to  lafe, 
the  weak  pronunciation.  The  root  “  dagasli  ”  occurs 
only  once  in  the  traditional  literature,  in  a  lefeience 
to  the  letter n  (d)  of  the  word  nnK  (“eliad,”  Dent, 
vi.  4),  and  that,  too,  in  a  sentence  of  the  Palestinian 


Talmud  which  is  known  only  from  a  later  quotation 
(Tur  Orali  Hayyim,  Ixi.).  A  reference  to  the  dagesh, 
tliough  without  the  use  of  the  specific  term,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pesikta  Rabbati  and  in  “  Sefer  Yezirah.  ” 

From  the  Masorali  the  word  passed  into  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  grammarians  in  its  earlier  sense,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Ben  Asher  and  Saadia  Gaon.  The 
latter  called  one  part  of  his  grammatical  work  “  The 
Book  of  Dagesh  and  Rafe  ” ;  preserving,  as  did  the 
Karaite  lexicographer  David  b.  Abraham,  even  in 
the  Arabic  text  the  Hebrew -Aramaic  terms.  Saadia 
uses  Arabic  noun  and  verb  forms  derived  from  the 
word.  Hayyuj  uses  in  their  stead  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Arabic  terms  “sliadid,”  “mushaddad,”  “kliafif,” 

“  mukhaffaf  ” ;  and  lie  was  followed  in  this  by  others- 
writing  in  Arabic.  From  the  time  of  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra,  however,  philologists  writing  in  Hebrew  re¬ 
established  the  use  of  tlie  word  “dagesh,  fioni 
which  various  nominal  and  verbal  forms  were  deiived 
and  added  to  the  terminology  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

There  is  no  trace  among  the  early  writers  of  a 
classification  of  the  various  uses  to  which  the  dagesh 
was  put,  such  as  became  customary  later,  though 
the  relation  in  which  the  six  letters  stood  to 

the  dagesh  was  of  course  emphasized;  the  letter  "i, 
because  of  its  double  pronunciation  by  the  Pales¬ 
tinians,  was  added  to  the  six  in  “  Sefer  Yezirah  ”  and 
in  Ben  Asher.  The  term  “  dagesh  kal”  (light  dagesh), 

to  denote  the  hard  unaspirated  pronunciation  of  the 
letters  H3TDX  occurs  perhaps  first  in  David  Kimhi’s 
“  Miklol  ”  (ed.  Venice,  1545,  p.  49a).  The  rules  for 
the  “  dagesh  liazak  ”  (strong  dagesh,  that  denoting 
a  doubling  of* tlie  letter)  were  first  formulated  by 
Elijah  Levita  (“Perek  Shirali,”  54a  et  sey.),  who 
enumerates  eight  cases  in  which  it  occurs.  Later 
grammarians  have  superseded  this  division  by  a  more 
extended  one  (see  Konig,  “  Lehrgebaude  der  Hebr. 
Sprache,”  i.  52  et  &?#.). 

Graetz  lias  shown  that  the  use  of  the  dagesh  is  an¬ 
terior  to  the  use  of  the  vowel-points,  for  which  it 
was,  in  a  measure,  a  substitute.  It  distinguished 
the  absolute  from  the  construct  state,  the  quiescent 
shewa  from  the  mobile,  and  at  times  stood  in  place 
of  tlie  “matres  lectionis.  ”  The  regular  use  of  tlie 
dagesh  and  its  representation  by  means  of  a  point 
seem  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Tiberian  vowel- 
system.  In  the  so-called  superlinear,  or  Babylonian, 
system,  tlie  point  was  originally  not  used  at  all,  nor 
was  dagesh  indicated  in  all  cases  which  required  it. 
In  Berlin  MS.  Or.  quart,  680,  which,  according. to 
Kalile,  originally  contained  the  true  Babylonian 
punctuation,  the  dagesh  has  tlie  form  A.  It  is 
used  with  the  six  letters  in  such  cases  as  re¬ 

quire  regularly  the 'dagesh  forte,  but  generally  only 
where  a  mistake  might  be  made;  also  in  the  letter 

resh  in  alef  when  that  letter  is  consonantal;  and  with 

lamed,  especially  in  enclitic  words.  The  dagesh  is 
found  four  times  with  the  alef  in  the  Masoretic  sys¬ 
tem  (Stade,  “Der  Masoretische  Text,”  §  42b)  and  of¬ 
ten  in  the  Karlsruhe  MS.  (see  “  Proc.  Fifth  Or.  Con- 
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gress,”  II.  i.  136).  The  dagesli  is  also  used  with  the 
preposition  fix,  and  is  often  retained  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  a  practise  not  adopted  by  the  Tiberian  system. 

In  the  peculiar  fragments  of  shortened  Hebrew 
published  by  M.  Friedlander  (“  Proe.  Soc.  Biblical 
Archeology,”  1896),  the  sign  for  both  dagesli  forte 
and  dagesli  lene  is  _5L,  while  rafe  is  expressed  by 
°  .  The  alef  when  consonantal  is  also  provided 
with  the  dagesli.  This  system  is  also  employed  in 
the  Mali z or  fragment  published  by  Levias  ("Am. 
Jour.  Semifc.  Lang.”  xv.  157).  In  certain  genizah 
fragments  at  Cambridge  and  in  others  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Elkan  Adler,  the  dagesli  is  indicated  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  preceding  vowel;  though  at 
times  a  point  is  used  for  dagesli  lene.  In  the  St, 
Petersburg  codex  of  the  Prophets,  also,  dagesli  forte 
is  represented  by  a  line  over  the  preceding  vowel ; 
dagesli  lene,  by  a  point  in  the  letter  as  in  the  Tibe¬ 
rian  system.  The  point,  however,  is  used  occasion¬ 
ally  for  both  dageshes.  In  all  these  cases  the  use  of 
the  point  seems  to  be  an  intrusion  from  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  system.  The  irregularity  in  the  use  of  the 
dagesli  may  also  be  seen  in  IMS.  Berlin  Or.  quart. 
578,  from  which  Praetorius  has  published  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Joshua  (1901). 

Bibliography  :  Bnelier,  Die  A  nfiinge  dcrJJebr.  Gramnwtih », 
Leipsic,  1S95 ;  G.  Margoliouth,  in  Proe.  Soc.  Biblical  Arche¬ 
ology ,  1893,  pp.  170  ct  seq.;  M.  Friedlander,  in  ib.  1S9G,  pp.  8G 
et  seq .;  Levias,  The  Palestin  ian  Vocalizat  ion ,  in  Am.  Jour. 
Semit.  Lang.  xv.  157  ct  seq.  (see  also  xiv.  129);  Harris,  in 
Jew.  Quart,  Dev.  i.  233;  Kahle,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  dcr 
Hebraischen  Punktuatimi,  in  Slade’s  Zeitschrift ,  1901,  pp. 
273  et  seq.',  idem,  Dcr  Masoretisehe  Text  des  Alten  Testa¬ 
ments,  pp.  6,  11,  34. 

g.  W.  B.— G. 

DAGGATUN  :  Nomad  tribe  of  Jewish  origin 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tementit,  in  the  oasis 
of  Tuat  in  the  Moroccan  Sahara,  An  account  of  the 
Daggatun  was  first  given  by  R  Mordecai  Abi  Sarur 
of  Akka  (Morocco),  who  in  1857  journeyed  through 
the  Sahara  to  Timbuctu,  and  whose  account  of  his 
travels  was  published  in  the  “Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
de  Geographic”  (Dec.,  1895;  see  “Bulletin  All.  Isr.” 
ii.  42,  1880;  “La  Grand  Encyclopedic,”  xxiii.  254; 
Meakin,  “Land  of  the  Moors,”  p.  17).  According  to 
B.  Mordecai,  the  Daggatun  live  in  tents  and  resem¬ 
ble  the  Berber  Tuaregs,  among  whom  they  live,  in 
language,  religion,  and  general  customs.  They  are 
fairer  in  complexion  than  the  generality  of  African 
Jews,  and  are  still  conscious  of  their  origin.  They 
are  subject  to  the  Tuaregs,  who  do  not  intermarry 
with  them.  R  Mordecai  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  their  settlement  in  the  Sahara  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  ‘Abd  al-Malik 
ascended  t  he  throne  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  Morocco.  At  Tementit  he  tried  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  to  Islam;  and  as  the  Jews  ottered  great 
resistance  he  exiled  them  to  the  desert  of  Ajaj,  as 
he  did  also  the  Tuaregs,  who  had  only  partially  ac¬ 
cepted  Islam.  Cut  off  from  any  connection  'with 
their  brethren,  these  Jews  in  the  Sahara  gradually 
lost  their  Jewish  practises  and  became  nominally 
Mohammedans. 

These  statements  of  R.  Mordecai  evidently  rest 
upon  some  foundation.  The  Arabs  driven  to  Ajaj 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Meehagra  mentioned  by 
Erwin  de  Bare  (“Ghat  et  les  Tuareg  de  l’Ain,”  p. 
181),  among  whom  a  few  Jews  are  said  still  to  dwell. 


Y.  J.  Horowitz  (“Morokko,”  p.  58,  Leipsic,  1887) 
also  speaks  of  many  free  tribes  in  the  desert  regions 
who  are  Jews  by  race,  but  who  have  gradually 
thrown  olf  Jewish  customs  and  have  apparently  ac¬ 
cepted  Islam.  Among  these  tribes,  he  says,  are  the 
Daggatun,  numbering  several  thousands  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  several  oases  in  the  Sahara,  even  as  far  as 
the  River  Dialiva  or  Niger.  He  says,  also,  that  they 
are  very  warlike  and  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
Tuaregs.  According  to  Horowitz,  the  Meehagra 
mentioned  above  are  also  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
these  Jewish  tribes. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Jewish  blood 
has  largely  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  Berbers 
living  in  the  Moroccan  and  Algerian  Sahara.  In 
fact,  the  Berbers  are  said  to  have  been 
Jews  at  one  time  Jews  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.” 

Among  iv.  375);  according  to  another  tradi- 
Berbers.  tion  they  are  descended  from  the  Phi¬ 
listines  driven  out  of  Canaan  (Basset, 

“  Nedromah,  ”  p.  13).  There  is  a  tradition  that  Moses 
was  buried  in  Tlemgen,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Jews  in  that  part  of  Africa  is  attested, 
not  only  by  the  many  sacred  places  and  shrines  bear- - 
ing  Biblical  names  which  are  holy  to  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  but  also  by  the  presence 
there  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  sagas,  which 
Basset  lias  collected  in  the  work  cited  above.  L. 
Ruin  (“  Origines  Berbers,  ”  p.  406)  says :  “  Certain  Ber¬ 
ber  tribes  were  for  a  long  time  of  the  Jewish  relig¬ 
ion,  especially  in  Ames;  and  to-day,  even,  we  see 
among  the  Hanensha  of  Sukahras  (Algeria)  a  semi¬ 
nomad  tribe  of  Israelites  devoted  entirely  to  agricul¬ 
ture”  (see  “Rev.  Arch,  de  Constantine,”  1867,  p. 
102).  In  addition,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Jews  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Berber  “  ksnrs  ”  all  along  southern 
Morocco  and  in  the  adjacent  Sahara,  Thus,  at  Outat 
near  Tafilet  there  is  a  mellah  with  about  500  Jews 
(Horowitz,  l.c.  p.  202);  and  at  Figuig,  a  mellah  with 
100  Jews  (ib.  p.  204).  Going  farther*  south  from 
Tafilet  to  Tuat,  there  is  a  large  communit}r  of  Jews 
in  the  oasis  ofAlhamada;  and  at  Tementit,  a  two 
weeks’  journey  from  Tafilet,  the  6,000  or  8,000  in¬ 
habitants  are  said'  to  be  descendants  of  Jews  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam  (ib.  p.  205).  Even  much  farther  to 
the  west,  in  the  province  of  Sus,  there  is  Oguhnin 
with  8,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100  are  said  to  be 
Jews.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  Dag¬ 
gatun  (whose  name  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  “  tughatun  ”  =  infidels)  is  still  wanting. 
Rolilf  (“Reise  Durcli  Marokko, ”  p.  144)  found  no 
professing  Jews  in  the  whole  oasis  of  Tuat;  those 
who  lived  there  in  former  times  having  all  been 
either  converted  or  exterminated  by  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans.  He  notes,  however,  that  their  descendants  have 
preserved  the  Jewish  characteristic  aptitude  for 
trade. 

Bibliography  :  I.  Loeb,  La «  Daggatouns ,  Paris,  1S80:  IT,  S. 
Montis,  The  DaggaUmn,  Philadelphia,  1882. 

G. 

DAGGER  :  A  short,  edged,  and  pointed  weapon 
for  stabbing.  It  is  given  in  the  Eliud  episode 
(Judges  iii.  16,  21,  22)  as  the  English  equivalent  for 
“hereb,”  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  “sword.” 
See  Weapons. 

Fh  G.  I£.  G.  B.  L. 
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Dag-obert 


DAGHESTAN  :  Russian  province,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bounded  by 
Circassia,  Georgia,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  Turk¬ 
ish  the  name  means  “mountainous  country.” 

According  to  the  last  census,  that  of  1897,  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  numbered  12,000,  or  1.85  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  The  distribution  of  Jews 
jn  the  various  districts  of  Daghestan  was  as  follows 
(1S94):  Avar,  11;  Audi,  2;  Gunid,  3:  Dargi,  4; 
Iui/.ikumukh,  3;  Ivaitago-Tabassaran,  2,853;  Kyu- 
rin.  2,762;  Temir-Khan-Shura:  city,  1,950,  and 
village  of  Sultan-Yangi-Yurt,  95;  Derbent,  2,490; 
Petrovsk,  915;  total,  11,088. 

Some  other  Caucasian  tribes  of  Daghestan  are 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Jewish  colonists  who 
in  the  centuries  before  the  common  era  migrated  to 
Daghestan  in  great  numbers  (Erckert,  “Der  Kau- 
kasns,”  p.  360).  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Andies,  numbering  26,000,  and  the  Kyurines, 
numbering  150,000. 

The  Jews  of  Daghestan  greatly  resemble  the  other 
warlike  inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  region ;  and 
they  have  acquired  the  virtues  as 
Manners  well  as  the  faults  of  the  latter.  They 
and  differ  from  their  Christian  and  Mo- 
Customs.  hammedan  neighbors  in  speech,  using 
the  Tat  language,  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Persian  and  Hebrew.  Their  writing  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  square  characters  and  Rashi.  They  wear 
the  Circassian  dress,  and  always  go  heavily  armed, 
even  sleeping  without  having  removed  their  weap¬ 
ons.  Their  houses,  like  those  of  the  other  inhabit¬ 
ants,  are  ill  built  and  dirty,  and  on  the  walls  one 
finds,  together  with  brightly  shining  arms,  smoked 
tisli  or  mutton  hung  up  to  dry.  The  main  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Daghestan  Jews  is  agriculture ;  but  little 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  them,  it  being  usuall}7 
rented  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors,  to  whom 
thev  pay  their  rent  in  produce,  usually  tobacco. 
They  raise  in  addition  vegetables  and  grapes;  and 
some  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  hides; 
while  a  few  arc  small  traders. 

The  rabbis  and  prominent  Jews  of  Daghestan  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were: 

Rabbis:  Shalom  ben  Melek  Mizrahi,  Temir-Khan-Shura;  Eli¬ 
jah  ben  Mislmll  Mizrahi,  Dei-bent :  Saadia  ben  Ezra,  Tartu 
Ephraim  ben  Haninah  ;  Nissim  ben  Sharbit.  Derbent;  Jacob  ben 
Isaac  Mizrahi,  chief  rabbi  of  Daghestan  (1815(5),  Derbent;  Isaac 
Mizrahi,  father  of  Jacob,  Derbent. 

other  prominent  men  :  Abraham  hen  Enoch,  died  18G1 ;  David 
ben  Shabbethai :  Bisra  ben  Machir ;  Ephraim  ben  Kosht ;  Joseph 
ben  Rabba :  Hanukkah  ben  Jacob  ;  Aaron  ben  Jeremiah ;  Pesali 
bni  Jonah ;  Osiyalm  hen  Elijah ;  Baba  ben  Machir  ;  Mordekai  ben 
lVrez ;  Joshua  hen  Hanukkah  ;  Haninah  ben  Mordekai ;  Zaddik 
ben  Nissim— all  of  Temir-Khan-Shura ;  Benjamin  ben  Issachar, 
president  of  Jewish  community  (18(>l5),  Derbent. 

The  Jews  of  Daghestan  are  noted  for  tlieir  hos¬ 
pitality ;  and  they  still  retain  the  old  Hebrew  cus¬ 
tom  of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers  who  visit  them, 
this  duty  being  performed  by  the 
Women,  women.  The  latter,  like  all  Eastern 
women,  lead  a  rigorous  life.  They 
have  their  separate  rooms,  are  not  allowed  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  the  men,  and  on  the  very  rare  oc¬ 
casions  when  they  show  themselves  to  strangers  they 
keep  their  faces  covered.  As  in  Biblical  times,  they 
maybe  seen  every  evening  on  tlieir  way  to  the  well, 
rich  and  poor  alike  barefooted  and  carrying  earthen¬ 


ware  jars  upon  their  heads.  The  gathering  by  the 
well  seems  to  be  a  recreation  for  the  women,  who 
exchange  news  there  and  linger  to  gossip  with  their 
neighbors.  Another  occupation  which  the  women 
appear  to  enjoy  is  the  noisy  lamentation  for  some 
departed  friend.  Gathered  on  the  flat  roof,  they  sit 
in  a  circle,  and,  swaying  their  bodies,  begin  a  mourn¬ 
ful  song.  Gradually  they  all  wail  louder  and 
louder,  tearing  their  hair  and  biting  their  fingers 
until  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  stop  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  When  a  funeral  occurs  the  en¬ 
tire  community  takes  partin  the  lamentations,  which 
are  kept  up  for  a  whole  week.  It  is  customary  to 
break  a  silver  coin  over  the  open  grave,  and  to  scat¬ 
ter  the  fragments  in  different  directions,  presumably 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

The  Daghestan  Jews  are  very  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious,  and  are  made  the  more  so  by  their  life  and 
surroundings.  Their  rabbis  are  illiterate,  although 
they  speak  Hebrew  rather  fluently.  The  Moham¬ 
medans  often  attack  and  rob  the  homes  of  the  Jews, 
destroy  their  burial-places,  and  molest  their  graves. 
The  Jews,  being  compelled  to  rent  the  land  of  them, 
are  completely  at  tlieir  mercy,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  very  heavy  taxes,  which  at  times  are  almost 
unbearable.  In  some  places  the  Jews  are  reduced  to 
great  poverty ;  they  live  in  dugouts,  are  constantly 
abused  and  exploited,  possess  scarcely  any  property  , 
and  have  not  even  the  means  to  pay  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children.  The  Mohammedan 
landowners  require  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  to  work  for  them  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  each  year,  either  in  the  fields,  or  tending  cattle, 
threshing,  repairing  their  houses,  etc.  In  one  vil¬ 
lage  the  inhabitants  give  to  the  landlords  at  least 
one  hundred  clays  each  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
are  obliged  besides  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  and  chickens,  as  well  as  charcoal,  sand,  wood, 
salt,  and  shoes.  They  must  also  make  many  cash 
payments  for  various  purposes. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Jews  of  Daghestan 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes; 
but  the”  history  of  their  wanderings  is  nowT  forgot¬ 
ten,  the  written  documents  which  they  once  pos¬ 
sessed  having  in  the  course  of  time  been  either  lost 
or  destroyed. 

The  mountain  Jews  dwell  in  “auls”  (villages), 
scattered  among  those  of  non- Jewish  tribes ;  at  times 
in  separate  communities,  and  at  other  times  in  mixed 
ones.  The  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  districts 
of  Temir-Khan-Shura,  Kaitago  -  Tabassaran,  and 
Kyurin,  and  the  remainder  in  the  cities.  There  are 
(1902)  five  synagogues  in  the  province,  besides  nu¬ 
merous  houses  of  prayer,  and  twenty-six  Hebrew 
schools  with  an  aggregate  of  520  pupils.  See  Cau¬ 
casus;  Cuazars:  Derbent. 


Bibliography:  Chorny.  Sefcr  ha-MassaLot,  St.  Petersburg-, 
1884;  Anisimov,  Kn vkazsk ic  Gortzu-1  cvreu  v.  .Sj 

Yeidenbaum,  Putcvoclitel  po  Kaykazu ,  Tifiis  1888.  Badde 
and  Konig,  Der  Nor d fuss  dcs  Daghestan.  Gotha,  l«to, 
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II.  R.  J-  G-  L‘ 

DAGOBERT :  King  of  France  (602-638).  In 
order  to  emulate  the  religious  zeal  of  Heraclius  and 
Sisebut,  the  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  and  West- 
Gothic  empires,  who  were  persecuting  the  Jev  s. 


Dag-on 

Dallas 
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Dagobcrt  decreed,  about  629,  that  the  Jews  who 
were  not  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  certain  date 
should  either  leave  his  dominions  or  be  put  to  death. 
“Many  changed  their  faith  at  that  time,  while  large 
numbers  were  slain  by  the  sword,”  says  the  Jewish 
historian  (“  ‘Emek  ha-Bakah,”  p.  8).  This  measure 
could  hardly  have  been  instigated  by  Ileraclius, 
since  it  was  unlikely  that  Dagobert  was  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  him;  it  was  rather,  as  Cassel  rightly 
asserts,  a  local  persecution,  directed  against  certain 
individuals;  and  it  was  not  even  carried  out  rigor¬ 
ously,  for  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  held  a  year 
later,  the  canonical  decrees  issued  previously,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  traffic  in  Christian  slaves,  attendance  at 
Jewish  feasts,  and  the  tilling  of  public  offices,  were 
renewed. 

Bibliography:  G-c-stci  Dagobert i,  i.  586;  Ersch  and  Gruber, 

Encyc .,  section  ii.,  part  47,  p.  63 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  v.  65  ct  scq. 

G.  M.  K. 

DAGON  (Hebrew,  p;n):  Philistine  god,  referred 
to  in  Judges  xvi.  23;  I  Sam.  v.  2-5;  and  I  Mace.  x. 
S3,  xi.  4;  but  not  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  where  Aajw,  in 
“  Cod.  Alex.,”  is  a  mistake  for  Na,3d;  nor  in  I  Chron. 
x.  10,  where  \m  JT3  is  a  corruption  of  n\2(I  Sam. 

xxxi.  10).  The  extent  of  the  worship  of  Dagon  is 
also  indicated  by  the  name  “Beth-dagon,”  designa¬ 
ting  (Josh.  xv.  41)  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Shefela, 
and  another  on  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Asher  (ib.  xix.  27).  The  inscription  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  king  Eshmunazar  also  mentions  “towns  of 
Dagon  ”  (line  19).  The  significance  of  this  god  can 
be  gathered  with  sufficient  certainty  from  his  name 
and  from  the  plastic  representations  of  him :  for 
is  most  probably  a  derivative  of  3*1  (“  fish  ”),  just  as 
PY>¥  (Sidon)  is  derived  from  TV  (“booty”)  and 
P&'D&y  (Samson)  from  tyjoa?  (’*  sun  ”) ;  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  “  Odakon  ”  ('QficiKiov),  by  which  the  Chaldean 


Representation  of  Dagon. 

(From  a  bas-relief  in  the  Louvre.) 


Berosus  designates  a  personification  of  Oannes,  who 
is  supposed  to  rise  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  “Dakon,”  probably  changed  into  “Oda¬ 
kon”  through  the  similarity  in  sound  to  “Oannes.” 

It  is,  furthermore,  by  no  means  certain,  notwith¬ 
standing  G.  F.  Moore  in  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  i.  985,  that 
Dagon,  the  Odakon  just  mentioned,  and  the  As¬ 
syrian  god  Dakan-Dagan  stood  in  no  relation  with 
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one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  some 
scholars  have  suggested,  that  the  figures  of  Dagon 
found  on  Babylonian  gems,  on  an  Assy rian  cylinder 
on  a  piece  of  sculpture  from  Kliorsabad,  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  piece  from  Nimrud,  and  on  a  Babylonian  cylin¬ 
der  (compare  the  re¬ 
productions  of  these 
figures,  especially  in 
II.  Clay  Trumbull’s 
“Jonah  in  Nineveh,” 

1892,  p.  19),  combi¬ 
ning  in  different  ways 
the  body  of  a  man  and 
of  a  fish,  are  simply 
different  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  god  Da- 
kan-Dagan  (see  Fried¬ 
rich  Delitzsch  in 
Calw’s  “Bibellexi- 
kon,”  s.v.  “Dagon”; 

Layard  ’s  “Nine  veil,  ” 

1849,  ii.  466  et  seq.). 

Neither  is  it  contra¬ 
dicted  by  what  is  said 
in  I  Sam.  v.  4  about 
the  figure  of  the  god 
Dagon,  for  the  As- 
svro  -  Babylonian  im¬ 
ages  also  show  the 
head  and  hands  of  the 
god.  In  this  case,  Da- 
gon  personifies  the  idea 
that  the  ocean,  with 
its  wealth  of  fish,  was 
worshiped  as  the  chief 
source  not  only  of  liu- 


Assyrian  Representation,  of  Dagon, 

(From  Layard 's  “  Nineveh.-’’) 


man  nourishment,  but  also  of  human  culture  (com¬ 
pare  Berosus’  interesting  amplifications  of  this  idea  in 
Trumbull,  l.c.  pp.  8-11).  The  same  god  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  worshiped  both  near  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  El-Amarna  tablets 
indicate  an  intercourse  at  an  early  period  between 
the  regions  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
those  of  western  Asia  and  Egypt. 

As  regards  the  worship  of  Dagon,  very  little  is 
known.  Details  of  the  construction  of  his  “ house,” 
mentioned  in  Judges  xvi.  26  et  seq.  and  in  I  Sam.  v. 
1  et  seq.,  are  likewise  uncertain;  and  the  only  feature 
of  the  ritual  to  which  reference  is  made  (I  Sam.  v. 
4  etseq.;  compare  Zeph.  i.  9)  is  the  fear  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  threshold  of  his  temple.  Dagon 's  temple 
at  Aslidod  was  burned  by  the  Maccabee  Jonathan 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  4,  §  5).  See  Threshold, 
Sacredness  op  the. 


e.  c. 


E.  K. 


DAINOW,  ZEBI  HIRSCH  B.  ZEEB  WOLF 

(known  as  the  Slutzker  Mag-g-id) :  Russian 
preacher;  born  at  Slntzk,  government  of  Minsk,  in 
1832 ;  died  in  London  March  6,  1877.  He  possessed 
oratorical  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  inspired  the 
progressive  element  of  the  Russian  Jewry  through 
his  exhortations  in  behalf  of  secular  knowledge  and 
his  glorification  of  industry,  patriotism,  and  progress. 
In  him  the  modern  Russo-Jewisli  “haskalah”  (pro¬ 
gressive  movement)  found  its  orator;  and  its  great- 
exponents,  like  Gordon,  Smolenskin,  and  their 
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friends  and  followers— who  up  to  that  time  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pulpit  nothing  but  condemnation 
and  censure— recognized  in  Dainow  a  powerful  ally, 
•uid  at  first  encouraged  him  in  every  possible  way. 
But  he  aggravated,  rather  than  allayed,  the  fear  of 
the  conservative  classes  that  he  was  not  in  accord 
Avjih  them  on  some  religious  questions;  and  by  dis¬ 
carding  the  traditional  dress  and  manners  of.  the 
u  jnaggid  ”  he  aroused  suspicion  and  also  opposition 
in  certain  quarters.  The  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  that  he  received  from  the  government  officials 
augmented  the  hostility,  and  this  fact  misled  Dainow 
to  believe  that  he  was  persecuted  by  fanatics  and 
had  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  which  he 
wished  to  enforce  on  his  audiences.  Judah  Loeb 
Gordon,  who  understood  the  Russian  Jews  and 
their  needs  much  better  than  Dainow  did,  made 
light  of  these  imaginary  persecutions,  and  warned 
Dainow  against  the  evils  that  would  result  from  a 
complaint  to  the  authorities  against  his  opponents. 
The  violent  attack  on  his  antagonists  in  general, 
and  particularly  on  the  Jews  of  Byelostok  and  on 
A.  B.  Gottlober— which  Dainow  published  in  “  Ha- 
Shaliar,”  v.'.329-347 — gives  a  good  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  mind.  The  reply  to  that  at, tack  (ib. 
pp.  601-605)  contains  a  good  description  of  Dainow 
and  his  methods  at  that  time. 

In  1874  he  left  Russia  forever,  and  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  became  preacher  in  a  congregation  of 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  and  also  lecturer  on  Hag- 
gadali  at  the  En  Jacob  synagogue.  Even  in  his  let¬ 
ters  from  London  he  complained  continuously  of  op¬ 
position  and  persecution,  giving  vent  to  grievances 
that  were  as  imaginary  as  those  he  had  suffered  in 
his  native  land,  if  not  more  so.  All  contemporary 
accounts  agree  that  he  was  highly  respected  and 
well  treated  in  London,  where  his  oratorical  powers 
were  recognized  even  by  the  English  rabbis.  His 
premature  death  in  March,  18/7,  was  universally 
regretted ;  and  his  funeral  was  probably  the  most 
imposing  that  a  Russian  Jew  had  ever  had  in  the 
British  capital. 

Besides  the  article  mentioned,  there  is  only  one 
publication  bearing  Dainow ’s  name.  It  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  named  “  Kebod  ha-Meiek  ”  (Glory  of  the  King, 
Odessa,  1869),  and  contains  a  sermon,  delivered  by 
Dainow  in  Odessa,  eulogizing  Czar  Alexander  II. 
It  appeared  also  in  a  Russian  translation. 


Bibliography :  J.  L.  Gordon,  Tggcrot,  Nos.  60,62,77,79,97, 
as.  101,  107, 108,  111,  Warsaw,  1894;  Ha-Mctygid,  v.  20,  Nos.  8, 
11,  13;  Jewish  Chronicle,  March  9,  1877. 

II.  R.  P.  WL 


DALBERG,  KARL  THEODOR,  BARON 

VON  :  Archbishop  of  Mayence  and  subsequently 
Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main ;  born  Feb. 
8,  1744;  died  Feb.  10,  1817.  He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  German  princes  and  statesmen,  and  took  a 
friendly  and  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews.  He 
always  favored  their  complete  emancipation;  but 
was  long  prevented  from  realizing  it  in  his  own 
dominion,  through  the  Frankfort  patricians  and, 
especially,  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  latter— when  Frankfort  created  a 
constitution  of  its  own  on  the  principle  of  equality 
— Dalberg  enacted  (Dec.  28,  1811)  a  special  law 
decreeing  that  all  Jews  living  in  Frankfort,  to¬ 


gether  with  their  descendants,  should  enjoy  civil 
rights  and  privileges  equally  with  other  citizens. 
For  this  the  Jews  paid  him  440,000  florins,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  annual  protection  tax  of 
22,000  florins  was  abolished.  Thus  Dalberg  trans¬ 
muted  the  Frankfort  Jews  from  tolerated  into  full 
citizens. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  cler  Juden,  xi.  255,313;  Herzog, 
Beal-Encifklopadie,  s.v.;  Gregoire,  Observation  JS  oiivelle 
surlesJuifs ,  transl.  into  German  in  bulamith,  1808 ;  Beau- 
lieu-Marconnay,  Karl  von  Dalberg  and  Seine  Zeit ,  Weimar, 
1879,  ii.  128  et  seq 202-207. 

D#  I.  War. 

DALE,  ALAN.  See  Cohen,  Alfred  J. 
DALET  (q):  Fourth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  name  is  evidently  connected  with  “  delet,  ” 
meaning  “door,”  and  was  borrowed  from  the  shape 
of  the  letter  in  the  Plienician  (ancient  Hebrew)  script 
(see  Alphabet).  It  corresponds  to  the  “delta” 
(Aramaic  pronunciation  of  “dalet”)  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  in  which  the  original  form  of  the  letter 
has  been  very  clearly  preserved.  In  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  letters  (consonants),  as  it  is  found  for  the 
first  time  in  “Sefer  Yezirah”  (iv.  3),  the  dalet  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  group  (d,  t,  1,  n,  t),  which  are 

formed  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tongue.  The  gram¬ 
marians,  who  classify  the  letters  according  to  the 
organs  of  speech  by  which  they  are  formed,  desig¬ 
nate  this  group  as  linguals  (see  Abu  al-Walid, 
“Luma*,”  ii. ;  Abraham  ibii  Ezra,  “Zaliot,”  lib). 

According  to  modern  phonetic  terminology,  dalet 
(“  d  ”)  is  the  sonant  dental,  corresponding  to  which 
n  (“  t  ”)  is  the  mute,  and  D  (“  t  ”)  the  emphatic  ex¬ 
plosive  dental  (Konig,  “Lehrgebaude  der  Hebra- 
ischen  Sprache,”  i.  34).  According  to  the  Masorah, 
dalet  belongs  to  the  letters  (71337)1)  which  have  a 
double  pronunciation:  softened  or  aspirated,  and 
|  hard  or  unaspirated  (see  Dagesh;  Rafe)„  The 
aspirated  dalet  (l)  was  most  probably  pronounced 
like  the  Neo-Greek  cJ  or  the  soft  English  “  th  ”  (in 
“  the  ”).  In  the  grammatical  division  of  the  letters 
which  has  been  adopted  generally  by  Hebrew  philol¬ 
ogy  since  Saadia,  dalet  is  included  in  the  eleven 
which  occur  only  as  root  sounds  and  never  as  func¬ 
tional  sounds.  Only  Dunash  b.  Labrat  included  the 
T  as  well  as  the  D  in  the  group  of  functional  sounds, 
because  in  forming  the  “hitpa*el”  of  certain  roots, 
both  represent  n  (see  Baclier,  “Abraham  ibn  Esar 
als  Grammatiker,  ”  p.  58). 

For  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Biblical  books  the 
similarity  of  dalet  (1)  and  resh  h)  is  an  important 
point,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  on  comparing 
Gen.  x.  3  with  I  Cliron.  i.  6  (nan  and  na*l)  or  Gen. 
x.  4  with  I  Chron.  i.  7  and  DVDYH).  Ia  Job 

xxiv.  24  is  translated  by  the  Targum  ‘Dnitf  as 
if  the  word  were  (“wait”),  which  was  certainly 
the  original  reading.  As  a  numeral,  *1  has  the  value 
4.  As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  qn  (“page”), 
especially  in  later  literature,  and  also  for  other  woids 
be  ginning  with  T .  The  tetragrammaton  is  sometimes 
represented  by  'n,  as  being  the  second  letter  of  ‘OIK. 
g.  *  W.  B. 

DALLAS  :  County  seat  of  Dallas  county,  Texas, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Trinit}r  River.  It  was  set¬ 
tled  in  1844.  It  has  a  population  of  50,000,  inclu¬ 
ding  1,200  Jews.  Moses  UHmann,  now  of  Galveston, 
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Tex.,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Tillman,  still  of  Dallas,  were 
the  first-  Jewish  settlers,  taking  up  their  residence 
there  in  February,  1871.  A  few  emigrants  made 
Dallas  their  home  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Russian  May  Laws  in  1881,  a  larger  number  arri¬ 
ving  subsequent  to  the  Russian  persecutions  ten  years 
later.  Since  then  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  gradual  and  steady. 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  was  founded 
in  May,  1872,  and  the  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Association  in  the  same  year.  The  Jewish  cemetery 
was  purchased  in  1872,  and  the  first  Jewish  service 
was  held  during  the  New-Year  holidays  of  that  year. 
Dallas  Lodge,  No.  197, 1.  O.  B.  B.,  was  established  in 
1873,  and  now  has  a  large  membership.  Congrega¬ 
tion  Emanuel  was  organized  in  1874,  and  held  its 
first  service  in  the  hall  of  the  I.  O.  B.  B.  Temple 
Emanuel  was  dedicated  on  Shabuoth  (Feast  of  Pen¬ 
tecost),  1876,  but  having  become  too  small  for  the 
increased  congregation,  a  new  temple  on  Ervay 
street  was  dedicated  in  1898.  The  Orthodox  Jews 
established  a  congregation,  Sliearith  Israel,  in  1884, 
but  their  synagogue  was  not  dedicated  till  1894. 
Besides  the  two  congregations  here  mentioned,  there 
are  two  hebrot  (small  congregations)  maintained  b}r 
the  Polish,  Russian,  and  Rumanian  immigrants. 
The  Orthodox  community  also  supports  a  ladies’ 
benevolent  association,  making  three  Jewish  benev¬ 
olent  societies  in  Dallas. 

The  social  and  literary  interests  of  the  Dallas  com¬ 
munity  are  represented  by  the  Phoenix  Club  and  the 
Progressive  Literary  Association.  Benevolent  orders 
are  represented  by  the  I.  O.  B.  B.,  Free  Sons  of 
Israel,  and  B’rith  Abraham.  The  following  rabbis 
have  ministered  at  Temple  Emanuel  since  its 
foundation:  A.  Suliler,  H.  M.  Bien,  Henry  Scliul, 
Joseph  Silverman,  E.  M.  Chapman,  G.  A.  Koliut, 
Oscar  J.  Cohen,  and  William  H.  Greenburg,  the  pres¬ 
ent  (1902)  incumbent. 

In  active  communal  and  public  life  Dr.  E.  M. 
Tillman,  David  Goslin,  E.  M.  Kahn,  Charles 
Kahn,  Alex.  Ortlieb,  and  Alex.  Sanger  are  promi¬ 
nent.  Philip  Sanger,  recently  (1902f  deceased,  was 
identified  with  nearly  every  public  movement  in 
the  city.  D.  A.  Eldridge,  attorney,  is  an  ardent 
communal  worker. 

Dallas  has  a  Jewish  weekly  newspaper,  “The 
Jewish  Sentiment,”  edited  and  published  by  Frank 
J.  Cohen. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Coiien,  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Texas. 
in  Pul).  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  2. 

A.  II.  C. 

DALMBERT,  SIMON  MAYER :  Officer  in 
the  French  army,  and  communal  worker ;  born  at 
Mutzig,  Bas-Rhin,  in  1776;  died  May  11,  1840.  He 
took  part  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  empire,  at 
first  with  the  cavalry,  then  with  the  infantry.  He 
was  commissioned  at  Cassel  in  1809  to  organize  the 
army  of  Westphalia.  Returning  to  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  he  settled  at 
Paris  (1813),  entering  the  service  of  the  government. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  organization  of 
Jewish  -worship,  being  nominated  vice-president  of 
the  Central  Jewish  Consistory  of  Paris  in  1816.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  abrogation  (1818)  of  the 
decree  of  March  17,  1808  (see  Napoleon  I.).  He 


obtained  the  royal  ordinance  of  June  29, 1819,  estab¬ 
lishing  Jewish  primary  schools,  and  secured  the 
ordinance  of  Aug.  20, 1823.  Dalmbert  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  establishment  in  1829  of  the  central  rab¬ 
binical  school  of  Metz.  He  Avas  made  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  Westphalia. 

Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites ,  1840. 

s-  J.  W. 

DALPHON :  The  second  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Hainan.  All  were  killed  by  the  Jews  and  handed 
upon  gallows  (Esth.  ix.  10-14).  The  Septuagint 
reading  is  Ae?i$6v. 

e.  <*.  h.  G.  B.  L. 

DALPTJGET:  Family  of  merchants;  settled 
at  Bordeaux,  France.  They  originally  came  from 
Avignon,  and  refused  to  obey  the  decree  of  expul¬ 
sion  from  Bordeaux  passed  by  the  jurats  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  that  city  in  1734  at  the  request  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jews  there.  Successive  decrees  in  1739  and 
1740  were  likewise  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  the 
Dalpugets  plying  their  trade  as  linen  merchants  and 
building  up  quite  a  large  business  as  bankers.  In 
time  the  members  of  this  family  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  leaders  of  the  Aviguonese  Jews.  In 
1750  they  were  tacitly  accepted  as  citizens  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  although  they  still  labored  under  certain  dis¬ 
abilities,  for  the  removal  of  which  they  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Astrucand  Lange  families  petitioned  the 
king  in  1757.  In  1759  (July  14),  letters  patent  of 
complete  registration  were  granted  to  them. 
Emanuel,  Israel,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Manuel, 

1  and  Salon  Dalpuget  were  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  famity,  all  being  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  at  Bordeaux.  Several  of  the  female  members 
were  converted  to  Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Th.  Malvezin,  Histoiredcs  Juifs  d  Bordeaux, 
Bordeaux,  1875.  Index,  s.v. 

d.  A.  M.  F. 

DALY,  CHARLES  P. :  Historian  and  jurist; 
born  in  New  York  city  1816;  died  in  1899.  Daly 
was  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and, 
after  serving  for  a  year  in  the  state  legislature,  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court  of  commons  pleas  of 
New  York  in  1844,  and  filled  the  -  judicial  office  for 
forty-two  years,  for  twenty-seven  years  as  chief 
justice,  retiring  in  1S86. 

Judge  Daly’s  profound  scholarship,  unquestioned 
integrity,  brilliant  conversational  gifts,  and  com¬ 
manding  dignity  combined  to  give  him  for  many 
years  a  unique  position  in  American  life.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  Jewish  affairs  and  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  express  disapproval 
of  anti-Semitism.  He  was  often  chosen  to  be  the 
orator  at  important  Jewish  functions,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  1S72  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum  in  New  York  city;  and  again  in  1883  on  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building 
erected  by  that  society,  both  of  these  addresses 
being  published  at  the  time.  The  former,  as  ex¬ 
panded  by  him  in  1893,  was  reprinted  in  book  form, 
Ayith  annotations  by  Max  J.  Kohler,  under  the 
title  “Settlement  of  the  JeAvs  in  North  America,” 
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.New  York,  1893.  It  was  one  of  tlie  earliest  works 
on  the  subject  of  American- Jewish  history,  and  is 
still  authoritative.  Judge  Daly  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society, 
and  several  times  presided  over  sessions  of  its  an¬ 
nual  meetings. 

Bibliography  :  Max  J.  Kohler,  in  The  American  Hebrew, 

Sept.  22,  1899,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form;  Publications 

Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  9,  pp.  157-100. 

A.  M.  J.  K. 

DAMA,  SON  OF  NETINA :  The  name  of 
a  non-Israelite  held  up  by  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  other 
rabbis  to  his  brethren  as  an  example  of  true  love  and 
piety  toward  parents.  He  lived  in  Ashkelon,  and 
occupied  there  a  high  position,  being  irartfp  pov^rjQ, 
“  head  of  the  council  ”  (Pesik.  R.  23).  One  day,  when 
grossly  insulted  by  his  mother  in  the  presence  of  his 
colleagues,  he  preserved  his  reverential  attitude 
toward  her,  and  no  angry  utterance  escaped  his  lips. 
Dama  was  once  in  possession  of  a  precious  stone 
wanted  to  complete  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest.  The  agents  commissioned  to  buy  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  when  his  father  was  asleep,  the  key  of 
the  box  containing  the  stone  being  under  his  pillow. 
No  offer  of  the  agents  could  induce  Dama  to  disturb 
Ids  father.  The  agents  were  disappointed  and  went 
away.  It  is  further  related  that  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  a  red  heifer  was  bom  in  his  herd,  which  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  sacrifice  incurred  in  carrying  out 
his  filial  duty.  As  regards  the  name  “Retina,”  it 
can  not  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  it 
is  that  of  a  male  or  of  a  female.  “Retina”  may 
mean  one  of  the  Retinim  (see  Mishnah  Kid.  i.  1 ; 
compare  the  name  A?jpdivETogt  name  of  a  popular 
leader  in  the  city  of  Gaza;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii. 
12,  §  3). 

Bibliography:  J£id.  31;  "Ab.  Zarali  23;  Yer.  Peah  i.  1; 

Kiel  i.  7 ;  Pcsih.  B.  23. 

s.  s.  M.  F. 

DAMAGE  ;  Money  recoverable  as  amends  for  a 
wrong  or  injury  sustained.  The  simple  and  clear 
rule  as  to  the  obligation  of  a  person  wlio  has  caused 
damage  to  his  fellow  man  is  to  give  full  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  is  expressed  in  the  words  “  He  that  kindled 
the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution  ”  (Ex.  xxii.  6). 
Where  one  causes  physical  injury  to  his  fellow  man 
the  following  five  things  are  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  the 
injured  person:  (1)  “nezek,”  the  permanent  loss,  if 
any,  caused  by  the  injury;  (2)  “shebet,”  the  tem¬ 
porary  loss  during  the  illness  caused  by  the  injury; 
(3)  “  za'ar,”  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  injured 
person;  (4)  “rippui,”  the  cost  of  the  cure  required 
for  the  restoration  of  health;  (5)  “bosliet,”  the  in¬ 
sult  involved  in  the  injury.  The  rule  “as  he  hath 
done  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him;  breach  for  breach,” 
etc.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19),  has  been  interpreted  by  Jewish 
tradition  and  practise  to  refer  to  compensation,  and 
does  not  demand  actual  mutilation  of  the  body,  as 
a  literal  interpretation  might  imply.  Compensation 
had  to  be  given  by  the  offender  not  only  for  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  b}r  himself,  but  also  for  those  caused 
by  his  property.  The  latter  are  brought  under  four 
heads  (“arba'ah  abot  nezikin”),  namely:  (1)  a 
goring  ox,  (2)  a  pit,  (3)  a  feeding  animal,  (4)  fire. 
See  Baba  Kamma  ;  Rezikix. 
s.  s.  '  M.  F. 


DAMASCUS :  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  180  miles 
south  by  west  of  Aleppo;  now  the  capital  of  the 
vilayet  of  Syria.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called 
(Dammesek),  or  pTOVJ  (Darmesek,  I  Chron. 
xviii.  5  et  seq. ;  II  Chron.  xvi.  2,  xxiv.  23),  or  pE>DVT 
(Dummesek,  II  Kings  xvi.  10).  The  form  with  “r” 
is -Aramaic,  although  the  Egyptian  lists  also  contain 
a  “Saramaski,”  which  W.  Max  Muller  (“  Asien  und 
Europa,”  p.  227)  explains  as  “Tiramasld.”  The  usual 
Egyptian  transcription  is  “  Timasku  ”  {ib.  pp.  162, 
234).  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  reads 
“Dimashki”  or  “Dimashka,”  the  latter  form  being- 
used  also  in  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (ed.  Winckler, 
142,  21),  where,  however,  the  form  “  Timashgi  ”  {ib. 
139,  63)  also  occurs.  The  Arabs  called  the  city 
“Dimashk-al-Sham,”  for  which  “Al-Sham”  is  to¬ 
day  usually  substituted. 

The  present  Damascus,  'which  is  undoubtedly  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  covers  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  beautiful 
Position,  and  fruitful  plain  Al-Ghuta,  south 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  This  plain  is 
intersected  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  one  of 
which,  Nahr  Barada  (“  Amana,”  II  Kings  v.  12;  the 
“  Chrysorrhoas  ”  of  the  Greeks),  on  leaving  the  moun¬ 
tains,  separates  into  seven  branches,  two  of  which 
pass  through  Damascus.  The  rich  vegetation  of  the 
plain,  as  well  as  the  numerous  gardens  behind  which 
the  city  lies  half  concealed,  presents  an  enchanting- 
view  to  the  traveler  approaching  from  the  desert, 
who  now  understands  why  both  Jews  (Bab.  ‘Er.  19a) 
and  Bedouins  have  called  the  city  a  paradise. 

The  situation  is  particularly  favorable  to  commerce. 
Caravan  routes  of  great  antiquity,  stretching  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Arabia,  from 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  northern  Syria  converge  at 
Damascus  and  serve  to  make  it  a  commercial  center 
of  great  importance.  That  inhabitants  of  the  cit}7, 
even  in  ancient  times,  utilized  its  favorable  location 
is  evident  from  I  Kings  xx.  34.  Among  the  articles- 
of  commerce,  Ezek.  xxvii.  18  mentions  wine  of  Hel- 
bon  and  other  commodities.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  these  passages,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
text,  are  no  longer  intelligible  (compare  Cornill,  Ber- 
tholet,  Kraetzsclimar,  and  Toy  ad  loc.). 

That  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  6,  §  4)  mentions ,Uz,  the 
son  of  Aram,  as  founder  of  Damascus,  has  little 
value,  as  the  tradition  probably  reflects  later  con¬ 
ditions  only.  Similarly,  the  statement  of  Nicholas 
of  Damascus  (“Ant.”  i.  7,  §  2),  according  to  which 
Abraham  immigrated  to  Damascus  and  ruled  there 
for  a  time,  probably  rests  upon  later  combination 
(compare  Justin,  xxxvi.  2),  and  finds  no  firm  sup¬ 
port  in  the  ambiguous  statement  of  Gen.  xv.  2.  The 
oldest  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the 
In  Biblical  city  are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
Times.  ments,  to  which  the  El-Amarna  tablets 
may  be  added.  Damascus  is  mentioned 
among  the  cities  captured  by  Thotlimes  III.  From 
the  El-Amarna  tablets  it  appears  that  under  Ame- 
nophis  III.  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  these  districts 
began  to  totter,  as  the  Hittites  continually  invaded 
the  country.  If  the  identification  of  Max  Muller 
(see  above)  is  correct,  Raineses  III.  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  the  city.  At  the  time  of  David,  Damascus,. 
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together  with  the  neighboring  territory,  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Arameans.  The}7  endeavored  to  come  to  the 

assistance  of  tlaeir  hard-pressed  fellow  tribesmen  of 

Zobali ;  but  David  overthrew  them,  so  that  Damascus 
was  compelled  to  recognize  his  authority  (II  Sam. 
viii.  5  et  scq.).  Under  Solomon  the  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
quest  were  lost.  A  former  subject  of  the  King 
of  Zobah,  Rezon  (LXX.  ’Eg(xou),  the  son  of  Eliadah, 
declared  himself  King  of  Damascus  and  founded  a 
kingdom  which  was  destined  to  give  the  Israelites 
considerable  trouble  (I  Kings  xi.  23  et  seq.).  The 
struggles  with  the  Arameans  of  Damascus,  of  which 
the  Jewish  kings  skilfully  availed  themselves  (ib. 
xv.  18  et  seq.),  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Epliraimitic  kingdom  (ib.  xx.  22;  II  Kings 
vi.,  viii.  12,  x.  32,  xiii. ;  Amos  i.  3).  Only  when  the 
danger  threatening  from  Assyria  became  more  ob¬ 
vious  did  a  later  king,  Rezin  (or,  more  correctly, 
Razun)  of  Damascus,  change  his  policy.  He 
formed  a  coalition  with  Pekali  of  Ephraim,  with 
whose  help  he  determined  to  enter  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii.  1-16).  Ahaz  meanwhile 
summoned  the  aid  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  the  new 
policy  finally  led  to  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by  an 
Assyrian  army  in  732  b.c.  (II  Kings  xvi.  9).  Con¬ 
cerning  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  during  a  period 
of  200  years  there  is  no  information.  According  to 
I  Kings  xx.  34,  a  quarter  of  the  city  was  assigned 
to  the  Epliraimitic  merchants.  II  Kings  xvi.  10  et 
seq.  mentions  an  altar  in  the  cit}q  of  which  Ahaz 
ordered  a  copy  to  be  made;  otherwise  information 
on  the  religion  of  the  Damascenes  is  confined  to  the 
facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  theopliorous 
names  of  the  kings  (compare  Baethgen,  “  Beitriige 
zur  Semitischen  Religionsgescliiehte,”  pp.  66  et  seq.). 

After  its  conquest  by  the  Assyrians,  Damascus 
continued  to  be  of  a  certain  importance  because  of 
its  favorable  position.  While  little  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  references  contained  in  the  Later  Prophets 
(Jer.  xlix.  23  etseq. ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  xlvii.  16  et  seq. ; 
Zech.  ix.  1),  it  is  clear  that  the  city,  like  other  places 
in  Syria,  exchanged  Assyrian  for  Bab¬ 
in  Post-  ylonian  rule,  and  this  again  for  that  of 
Biblical  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander  the 
Times.  Great.  After  the  battle  of  Issus  (333 
b.c.),  Damascus,  when  the  Persian 
king  had  left  behind  his  harem  and  his  treasure,  was 
treacherously  delivered  over  to  Partlienio  (Curtius, 
iii.  13).  During  the  following  period,  although  the 
Ptolemies  occasionally  succeeded  in  exerting  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  city,  it  was  principally  in  possession 
of  the  Seleucids;  Antioch,  however,  and  not  Damas¬ 
cus,  was  made  their  capital. 

In  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  the  city  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  connection  with  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Jonathan  (IMacc.  xi.  62,  xii.  32);  and  upon 
the  division  of  the  Seleucid  empire  it  became  for  a 
short  time  the  capital  of  a  smaller  kingdom  (Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  13,  §4;  15,  §  1).  But  in  the  year 
85  Antioclius  XII.  was  vanquished  by  the  Nabataean 
princes,  who  as  a  consequence  acquired  control 
over  Damascus  (ib.  xiii.  15,  §§  1-2).  About  70  b.c. 
Ptolemy  of  Chalcis  endeavored  to  take  the  city,  for 
which  reason  Aristobulus,  son  of  the  Jewish  queen 
Alexandra,  marched  to  its  aid  (ib.  xiii.  16,  §  3). 
But  in  65  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  this  period  of 


changes  by  conquering  Damascus  and  incorporating 
it  with  the  province  of  Syria.  Damascus  obtained, 

however,  tlae  relative  independence  of  a  Hellenic 

city,  and  belonged  to  the  municipal  confederation 
of  the  Decapolis  (Schurer,  “Gcsch.”  3d  ed.,  iii.  lis 
et  seq.).  The  importance  of  the  district  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Damascus  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  adjacent  to  that  of  Sidon  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xviii.  6,  §  3).  For  a  time  the  city  was  again  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nabatman  kings,  inasmuch  as 
the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (II  Cor.  xi.  32)  had  an  eth- 
narcli  there,  the  Romans  having  probabljr  accorded 
this  privilege  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  him. 

At  this  time  about  10,000  Jews  lived  at  Damascus, 
governed  by  an  etlinarcli  (Acts  ix.  2 ;  II  Cor.  xi.  32). 
The  attraction  which  Judaism  exercised  at  that  time 
over  the  pagans  was  so  great  that  many  men  and 
women  were  converted  to  that  religion.  Paul  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  a  first  rebuff,  in  converting  many  of 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  to  Christianity  (49  c.e.).  This 
irritated  the  Jewish  etlinarcli  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  attempted  to  arrest  Paul;  and  the  latter’s  friends 
only  saved  his  life  by  lowering  him  in  a  basket  out 
of  a  window  built  in  the  wall  of  the  city.  Many 
Jews  were  murdered  by  the  pagan  in- 
In  Talmud-  habitants  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 

ic  Times,  great  war  of  liberation  (Josephus,  “B. 

J.”  ii.  20,  §  2;  vii.  8,  §  7).  Later,  Da¬ 
mascus,  as  the  coins  show,  obtained  the  title  of 
metropolis;  and  under  Alexander  Severus,  when  the 
city  was  a  Christian  colony,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  who  enjoyed  a  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Antioch.  In  the  fifth  century,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  being  the  Talmudic  time, 
Jews  were  living  at  Damascus;  for  the  rabbi  Rafram 
bar  Pappa  went  to  pray  in  the  synagogue  of  Jobar 
(Bab.  Ber.  50a).  During  the  conflicts  between  the  By¬ 
zantines  and  the* Persians  the  city  frequently  suffered 
heavily.  When  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Persians 
(614),  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  profiting  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  invaders,  joined  with  their  coreligionists 
of  Palestine  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Christians,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  Tyre.  In  635  Damascus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans ;  the  inhabitants,  by 
their  timely  and  voluntary  surrender,  succeeding  in 
saving  fifteen  Christian  churches. 

The  rule  of  the  Ommiads  brought  a  new  period  of 
splendor  to  the  city,  which  now  became  the  capital 
of  that  califate.  The  Jewish  community  continued, 
and  certainly  existed  in  970;  “for,”  says  a  historian, 
“Joseph  ben  Abitur  of  Cordova,  having  lost  all 
hope  of  becoming  the  chief  rabbi  of  that  city,  went 
to  Palestine  in  that  year,  and  settled  at  Damascus  ” 
(Abraham  ibn  David,  “  Sefer  ha -Kabbalah,”  in  Neu- 
bauer,  “Med,  Jew,  Chron.”  i.  69; Con- 

Under  forte,  “Kore  ha-Dorot,”  5b).  This 
Arab  Rule,  period  terminated  with  the  advent  of 
the  Abbassids,  and  the  city  suffered 
during  the  following  centuries  from  continuous  wars. 
Fortunately  for  the  Jews,  it  resisted  the  siege  of  the 
Second  Crusade  (1147).  Some  time  afterward  a 
large  number  of  Palestinian  Jews  sought  refuge  at 
Damascus  from  the  enormous  taxes  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Crusaders,  thus  increasing  the  com¬ 
munity. 

g.  F.  Bu. 
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Little  information  exists  concerning  the  Jews  in 
Damascus  during  the  following  centuries.  The  few 

data,  are  given  by  travelers  who  visited,  tlie  place- 

ill  1198  Abraham  ihn  Ezra  visited  Damascus 
(though  compare  the  note  of  Harkavy,“Hadashim 
gam  Yeshanim,”  vii.  38).  According  to  Edelmann 
(“Ginze  Oxford,”  p.  ix.),  Judah  ha-Levi  composed 
his  famous  poem  on  Zion  in  this  city ;  but  Harkavy 
(l.c,  p.  35)  has  shown  that  “Al-Sham”  here  desig¬ 
nates  Palestine  and  not  Damascus.  In  1267  Nali- 
manides  visited  Damascus  and  succeeded  in  leading 
a  Jewish  colony  to  Jerusalem. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Damascus  in  1170, 
while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Seljukian  prince 
Nur  al-Din.  He  found  there  3,000  Rabbinite  Jews 
and  200  Karaites.  Jewish  studies  flourished  there 
much  more  than  in  Palestine;  according  to  Backer 
it  is  possible  that  during  the  twelfth  century  the 
seat  of  the  Palestinian  academy  was  transferred  to 
the  city.  The 
principal  rabbis 
of  the  city  were : 

Rabbi  Ezra  and 
his  brother  Sar 
Shalom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal;  Yussef 
Hamsi,  R.  Maz- 
Mali,  R.  Meir, 

Yussef  ibn  Piat, 
lb  Heman,  the 
parnas,  and  R. 

Zadok,  physi¬ 
cian. 

About  the 
same  time  Petli- 
ahiah  of  Regens¬ 
burg  was  here. 

He  found  “about 
10,000  Jews, 
who  have  a 
prince.  The 
head  of  their 
academy  is  Rabbi  Ezra,  who  is  full  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Law ;  for  Rabbi  Samuel,  the  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Babylon,  ordained  him  ”  (ed.  Beniscli, 
p.  53).  It  was  a  Damascus  rabbi,  Judah  b.  Josiah, 
who,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
“nagid  ”  iu  Egypt  (Sambari,  in  “Med.  Jew.  Chron.” 
i.  133).  At  a  later  period  another  nagid,  David  b. 
Joshua,  also  came  from  Damascus  (Gratz,  “Gescli.” 
ix.,notei.). 

In  1210  a  French  Jew,  Samuel  b.  Simson,  visited 
the  city.  He  speaks  of  the  beautiful  synagogue 
situated  outside  the  city  (Jobar)  and  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Elisha'  (see  below;  compare 
“Ozar  Tob,”  1878,  p.  38;  Carmoly, 
Twelfth.  “  Itineraires,”  p.  136). 
to  the  Under  Saladin  the  city  again  en- 

Eifteenth  joyed  considerable  importance;  but 
Century,  upon  liis  death  the  disturbances  be¬ 
gan  anew,  until  in  1516  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  since  which  time  it  has 
declined  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town. 

It  seems  probable  that  Al-Harizi  also  visited  Da¬ 
mascus  during  the  first  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
IV. -27 


century.  At  least  he  mentions  the  city  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  forty-sixth  “  Makamah.  ” 

Toward  tlie  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Jesse 
13.  Hezekiali,  a  man  full  of  energy,  arose  in  Damas¬ 
cus.  He  was  recognized  by  Sultan  Kelaiin  of  Egypt 
as  prince  and  exilarcli,  and  in  1289  and  in  June,  1290, 
in  conjunction  with  his  twelve  colleagues,  he  put  the 
an ti-Maimonists  under  the  ban  (Gratz,  “Gesch.”  vii. 
186-195). 

The  letters  of  the  rabbis  of  Damascus  and  of  Acre 
have  been  collected  in  the  “Minhat-Kena’ot  ”  (a 
compilation  made  by  Abba  Mari,  grandson  of  Don 
Astruc  of  Lunel).  No  data  are  available  for  the 
fourteenth  century.  Estori  Farhi  (1313)  contents 
himself  with  the  mere  mention  of  Damascene  Jews 
journeying  to  Jerusalem  (Zunz,  “  G.  S.”  ii.  269).  A 
manuscript  of  David  Ivimhi  on  Ezekiel  was  written 
by  Nathan  of  Narbonne  and  collated  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  by  R.  Hiy}^a  in  Damascus,  Ab  18,  1375  (Neu- 

bauer,  “Cat. 
B  o  d  1.  H  e  b  r. 
MSS.”  No.  316). 
The  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Da¬ 
mascus  contin¬ 
ued  its  existence 
under  the  sultans 
(Borgites  and 
Mamelukes)  of 
Egypt,  who  con¬ 
quered  Syria: 
for  the  Jewish 
refugees  of  Spain 
established 
themselves 
among  their  co¬ 
religionists  in 
that  city  in  1492, 
constructing 
a  s  y  n  a  g  o  g  u  e 
which  they  called 
“Khata’ib.” 
The  anonymous 
author  of  the  “Yihus  ha-Abot”  (1537;  published 
by  Uri  b.  Simeon  in  1564)  also  speaks  of  the 
beauties  of  Damascus;  and  of  the  S3rnagogue  at 
Jobar,  “lialf  of  which  was  constructed  by  Elisha, 
half  by  Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak  ”  (Carmoly,  l.c.  p.  457 ;  com¬ 
pare  similar  accounts  by  Raphael  of  Troyes  and 
Azulai,  ib.  p.  487). 

Elijah  of  Ferrara  (1438)  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
and  had  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  rabbinical  matters 
over  Damascus  as  well.  He  speaks  of  a  great  plague 
which  devastated  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jerusalem;  but 
he  does  not  say  in  how  far  the  Jews  of  the  first- 
named  citjr  suffered  (Carmoly,  l.c.  p.  333).  Mena- 
liem  Hayyim  of  Volterra  visited  Damascus  in  1481, 
and  found  450  Jewish  families,  “  all  rich,  honored, 
and  merchants.”  Tlie  head  of  the  community 
was  a  certain  R.  Joseph,  a  phjrsician  (“Jerusalem,” 
i.  211). 

Obadiali  of  Bertinoro  (1488)  speaks  in  one  of  his 
letters  of  the  riches  of  the  Jews  in  Damascus,  of  the 
beautiful  houses  and  gardens  (ed.  Neubauer,  p.  30). 
A  few  years  later  (1495)  an  anonymous  traveler 
speaks  in  like  eulogistic  terms  (ib.  p.  84).  He  lived 
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with  a  certain  Moses  Makran,  and  lie  relates  that  the 
Damascene  Jews  dealt  in  dress-goods  or  engaged  in 
some  handicraft.  They  lent  money  to  the  Venetians 
at  24  per  cent  interest. 

An  anonymous  Jewish  traveler  (see  “  Shibhe  Ycru- 
shalayim,”51b;  andGraetz,  “Hist.”  Hebrew  transl., 
vii.  27)  who  arrived  a  few  years  after  the  Spanish  im¬ 
migration,  found  at  Damascus  500  Jewish  house¬ 
holds;  also  a  Karaite  community  whose  members 
called  themselves  “  Muallim-Sadakah  ” ;  and  a  more 
important  Rabbinite  community,  composed  of  three 
groups  and  possessing  three  beautiful  synagogues. 
One  of  these  belonged  to  the  Sephardim ;  another,  to 
the  Moriscos  (Moorish  Jews)  or  natives;  and  the  third, 
to  the  Sicilians.  In  each  synagogue  there  was  a 
preacher,  who  read  the  works  of  Maimonides  to  the 
pious  every  day  after  the  prayer.  The  preacher  of 
the  Sephardim  was  Ishak  Mas‘ud,  that  of  the  na¬ 
tives  Shem-Tob  al-Furani,  and  that  of  the  Sicilians 
Isaac  Haber. 

There  were  also 
two  s  m  a  1 1 
schools  for 
3roung  students 
of  the  Talmud, 
containing  re¬ 
spectively  thir¬ 
ty  and  forty  pu¬ 
pils. 

Sixty  Jewish 
families  were 
living  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Jobar, 
one  mile  from 
Damascus,  who 
had  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  synagogue. 

“  I  have  never 
seen  anything 
like  it,”  says  the 
author;  “it  is 
supported  by 
thirteen  col¬ 
umns.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  and  that  he  here  anointed  King  Hazael  [see 
also  Sambari  in  Neubauer,  “Med.  Jew.  Chron.”i. 
152].  R.  Eleazar  ben  ‘Aralc  [tannaite  of  the  first 
century]  repaired  this  synagogue.”  In  order  to  in¬ 
dicate,  finally,  that  the  city  wTas  even  then  under 
the  Ottoman  rule,  the  narrator  adds  that  the  people 
of  Damascus  had  just  received  a  governor  (“  na’ib  ”) 
from  Constantinople. 

The  “  Chronicle  ”  of  Joseph  Sambari  (finished  1672) 
contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  rabbis  of  note 
who  lived  here  during  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
says  that  the  Jewish  community  lived 
In  the  chiefly  in  Jobar,  and  he  knows  of 
Sixteenth,  the  synagogue  of  Elisha  and  the 
Century,  cave  of  Elijah  the  Tishbifce.  At  the 
head  of  the  community  was  a  certain 
Abu  Hasirah  (so-called  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
headdress  which  he  wore),  who  was  followed  by 
‘Abd  Allah  ibn  Nasir.  Of  the  rabbis  of  Damascus 
proper  he  mentions  Joseph  Hayyat;  Samuel  Aripol, 
author  of  “Mizrnor  le-Todah”;  Samuel  ibn  ‘Imran; 


Joseph  al-Sa’ih;  Moses  Najjarali,  author  of  “Le- 
kah  Tob”;  Hay y im  Alshaicli;  Joseph  Matalon; 
Abraham  Galante  (“Med.  Jew.  Citron.”  i.  152).  Iu 
this  home  of  learning  there  was  also  a  model-codex 
of  the  Bible  called  “Al-Taj”  (the  Crown;  ib.  p. 
119).  In  1547  Pierre  Belon  visited  Damascus  in 
the  train  of  the  French  ambassador  M.  de  Fuinel. 
He  speaks  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  there; 
but  makes  the  singular  confusion  of  placing  in 
this  city  the  events  connected  with  the  famous 
Alimad  Shaitan  of  Egypt  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,” 
xxvii.  129). 

Among  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Damascus  in  the 
sixteenth  century  may  be  mentioned:  Jacob  Berab, 
who,  in  the  interval  between  his  sojourns  in  Egypt 
and  at  Safed,  lived  there  for  some  years  (c.  1584) ;  Hay- 
yim  Vital  the  Calabrian  (1526-1608),  for  many  years 
chief  rabbi  of  Damascus,  and  the  author  of  various 
cabalistic  works,  including  “  Ez-Hayyim  ” ;  Samuel 

ben  David  the 
Karaite  (not 
“Jemsel,”  as 
Carmoly,  “  Itine- 
raires,”  p.  511, 
has  it),  who  vis¬ 
ited  Damascus  in 
1641,  mentions 
the  circumstance 
that  the  Kara¬ 
ites  there  do  not 
read  the  Hafta- 
rah  after  the 
Pentateuch  sec¬ 
tion  (tb.  p.  526; 
but  see  Zimz, 
“Ritus,”  p.  56). 
Moses  Nagara; 
his  son,  the  poet 
Israel  Nagara ; 
and  Moses  Ga¬ 
lante  (died  in 
1608),  the  son  of 
Mordeeai  Ga¬ 
lante,  were  also 
among  the  prominent  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  most  celebrated  rabbis  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  Josiah  Pinto,  a  pupil  of 
Jacob  Abulafia,  and  author  of  the  “  Kesef-Nibliar  ” 
(“Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  158;  “Kore  ha-Dorot,” 
49b),  and  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Vital,  who  trans¬ 
cribed  and  circulated  a  large  number  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  cabalistic  manuscripts.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  nothing  important  is  known  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Some  information  is  obtainable  from  travelers  who 
visited  Damascus  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alfred  von  Kremer,  in  “  Mittel-Syrien 

In  the  und  Damaskus  ”  (1858),  states  that  in 
Nineteenth  the  municipal  government  of  the  city 
Century .  two  Christians  and  one  Jew  had  places ; 

the  number  of  Jews  was  4,000,  only 
1.000  of  whom,  however,  paid  the  poll-tax ;  the  last 
Karaite  had  died  there  some  fifty  }rears  previously, 
the  Karaite  synagogue  being  then  sold  to  the  Greeks, 
who  turned  it  into  a  church  (“  Monatsschrift,”  iii.  75). 
Benjamin  II.  gives  the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 


Interior  of  a  Damascus  Synagogue. 

(After  a  photograph.) 
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lie  describes  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  city)  thus: 

“  The  structure  of  this  ancient  building  reminds  one  of  the 
31  usque  Moawiah ;  the  interior  is  supported  by  13  marble  pil¬ 
lars,  six  on  the  right  and  seven  on  the  left  side,  and  is  every¬ 
where  inlaid  with  marble.  There  is  only  one  portal  by  which 
ro  enter.  Under  the  holy  shrine  ...  is  a  grotto  .  .  .  the  de¬ 
scent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  about  20  steps.  According  to 
the  Jews,  the  Prophet  Elisha  is  said  to  have  found  in  this  grotto 
a  place  of  refuge.  ,  .  .  At  the  entrance  of  the  synagogue, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the  right,  is  an  irregularly 
formed  stone,  on  which  can  be  observed  the  traces  of  several 
steps.  Tradition  asserts  that  upon  this  step  sat  King  Hazael 
when  the  Prophet  Elisha  anointed  him  king”  (u Eight  Years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,”  pp.  41  et  seq.). 


was  appointed  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1888  (still  in 
office  in  1901). 

During  the  nineteenth  century  tlie  Jews  of  Damas¬ 
cus  were  several  times  made  the  victims  of  calum¬ 
nies,  the  gravest  being  those  of  1840  and  1860,  in  the 
reign  of  the  sultan  ‘Abd  al-Majid.  That  of  1840, 
commonly  known  as  the  Damascus  Affair,  was  an 
accusation  of  ritual  murder  brought  against  the 
Jews  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Father  Thomas. 
The  second  accusation  brought  against  the  Jews,  in 
1860,  was  that  of  having  taken  part  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Christian  Maronites  by  the  Druses  and  the 
Mohammedans.  Five  hundred  of  the  last  named, 


COURT-YARD  OF  A  JEWISH  RESIDENCE  AT  DAMASCUS. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


Benjamin  II.  also  speaks  of  valuable  copies  of 
parts  of  the  Bible  to  be  found  in  Damascus;  though 
the  dates  he  gives  (581  and  989)  are  unreliable. 
Neubauer  mentions  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Elisha  ben  Abraham  b.  Benvenisti,  called 
“  Crescas,  ”  and  which  was  finished  in  1882  (“  Med. 
Jew.  Chron.”  i.  21). 

Damascus  has  had  eight  chief  rabbis  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  namely:  (1)  Joseph  David  Abu- 
latia  (1809-16).  (2)  Jacob  Antebi  (1816-1888).  (3) 
Jacob  Perez  (1883-48).  (4)  Aaron  Bagdadi  (1848-66). 
(During  the  next  two  years  the  office  of  chief  rabbi 
was  vacant,  owing  to  internal  quarrels.)  (5)  Hav- 
yim  Kimhi  of  Constantinople  (1868-72),  (6)  Mer¬ 
cado  Kilhi  of  Nish  (1872-76).  (7)  Isaac  Abulafia 

(1876-88).  (8)  Solomon  Eliczer  Alfandari,  commonly 
called  “  Mercado  Alfandari  ”  of  Constantinople,  Avho 


who  had  been  involved  in  the  affair,  were  hanged  by 
the  grand  vizier  Fuad  Pasha.  Two  hundred  Jews 
were  awaiting  the  same  fate,  in  spite  of  their  inno¬ 
cence,  and  the  whole  Jewish  community  had  been 
fined  4,000,000  piasters.  The  condemned  Jews  were 
saved  only  by  the  official  intervention  of  Fuad  Pasha 
himself;  that  of  the  Prussian  consul,  Dr.  Wetzstein; 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  of  London,  and  of  the  bank¬ 
ers  Abraham  Camondo  of  Constantinople  and  She- 
maya  Angel  of  Damascus.  From  that  time  even 
down  to  the  present  day,  blood  accusations  have 
several  times  been  brought  against  the  Jews;  these, 
however,  have  never  provoked  any  great  excite¬ 
ment. 

The  present  Jewish  community  of  Damascus  num¬ 
bers  11,000  (though  in  1894  Soein-Benzinger,  in  Bae¬ 
deker’s  “Palestine,”  2d  ed.,  estimated  their  num- 
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ber  as  0,820)  persons  in  a  total  population  of 
160,000  inhabitants.  It  lias  eight  synagogues,  be¬ 
sides  the  ancient  one  of  Jobar ;  several 
Situation  of  them,  according  to  local  traditions, 
in  1901.  date  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
entire  administration  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  rabbi, 
his  secretary,  and  some  rabbis.  Twice  a  year,  at 
Passover  and  at-  Sukkot,  all  the  families  are  taxed 
b}r  the  chief  rabbi  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and 
the  revenues  are  collected  accordingly.  This  sum  is 
used  to  defray  the  salaries  of  the  chief  rabbi,  the 
rabbis  who  study  the  Talmud  at  the  yeshibah,  and 
the  slaughterers  at  the  butclier-shops;  also  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  poor  of  the  community.  The  chief  rabbi 
(“hakam  bashi”)  represents  the  community  in  af¬ 
fairs  with  the  government.  There  is  also  a  spiritual 
chief  to  decide  in  religious  questions,  the  incumbent 
in  1901  being  Isaac  Abulafia.  On  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ritual,  which  Damascus  has  in  common 
with  other  Syrian  communities,  see  Zunz,  “Ritus,” 
pp.  55,  56. 

There  are  four  Jewish  benevolent  societies  in  Da¬ 
mascus:  (1)  “  Alie-Ezer  ”  (mutual  help),  distributing 
money  and  food  to  the  need}''  Jews  of  the  city;  (2) 
“Yishma*'  Yisrael,”  furnishing  dowries  for  poor 
young  girls;  (3)  “Bikkur  Holim,”  for  relief  of  the 
sick  poor ;  (4)  the  Ladies’  Society,  helping  indigent 
families  and  women  in  childbirth. 

The  majority  of  the  Jewish  population  are  en- 
gagedas  engravers  on  copper  aud  wood,  or  as  weav¬ 
ers,  carpenters,  and  smiths.  There  are  a  few  bank¬ 
ers  and  some  small  merchants.  Four  or  five  Jews 
are  employed  in  the  government  offices,  among  them 
being  Jacob  Ades  Eifendi,  inspector-general  of  real 
estate  on  the  civil  list  in  the  vilayet  of  Damascus. 
But  the  mass  of  the  population  lives  in  misery.  The 
members  of  the  rabbinate,  who  form  a  kind  of  cor¬ 
poration,  study  in  theyeshibotor  in  libraries  belong¬ 
ing  to  pious  families.  Isaac  Abulafia,  the  spiritual 
leader,  is  the  only  rabbinical  author  of  the  present 
time.  Of  the  eight  works  which  he  has  written,  five 
are  entitled  “  Pene-Yizhak  ” ;  one,  “  Leb-Nishbar  ” ; 
and  two  are  collections  of  discourses.  Some  of  these 
books  are  still  in  manuscript. 

Aside  from  the  synagogues  mentioned  above, 
there  is  a  yeshibah  containing  many  books  and  an 
ancient  genizah.  In  1880  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  founded  a  boys’  school  (which  in  1899  had 
229  pupils  on  its  roll),  aud  in  1888  a  school  for  girls 
(298  on  the  roll  in  1899).  Two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Talmud  Torahs  are  now  under  the  supervision 

of  tlxe  Alliance  :  in  1S99  they  nad.  -419  on  tlieir  rolls. 

The  Anglo-Jewish  Association  also  contributes  to 
the  support  of  all  these  schools. 

In  1902  a  dispensary  for  the  Jews  was  opened  in 
Damascus  by  Edward  D.  Stern  of  London  (“Jew. 
Cliron.”  Jan.  2,  1903,  p.  24). 

Bibliography:  Noldeke,  in  Schenkel’s  Bibellexicon ,  s.v.; 
Robinson,  Nevcrc  Biblischc  Forschungen,  pp.  578  ct  scq.; 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Da  mascus,  1S55 ;  Baedeker,  Paldstina 
und  Sfirien ,  pp.  329  ct  scq.;  Kremer,  Topographic  von 
Damaskus,  in  Scliriftcn  der  Wiener  Ahademic ,  Phil.- 
Hist.  Classe ,  v.,  vi. ;  Scliiirer,  Gcschichtc  des  Jildischen 
Volkes ,  iii.  117  et  seq. 

e.  M.  Fr.— G. 

DAMASCUS  AFFAIR:  Accusation  of  ritual 
murder  brought  against  the  Jews  of  Damascus  in 


1840.  At  that  time  Damascus,  together  with  Syr¬ 
ia,  belonged  to  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  authority  of  his  suze¬ 
rain,  the  sultan  Mahmud  of  Constantinople.  The 
governor  of  Damascus  was  an  Egyptian  Arab,  Slierif 
Pasha  by  name. 

On  Feb.  5,  1840,  Father  Thomas,  originally  from 
Sardinia,  and  the  superior  of  a  Franciscan  convent 
at  Damascus,  disappeared  with  his  servant.  This 
monk,  who  practised  medicine,  was  very  well  known 
in  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  quarters,  as  well 
as  among  the  Christians.  Some  days  previous  he 
had  had  a  dispute  with  a  Turkish  muleteer,  who 
had  heard  him  blaspheme  Mohammed,  whereupon 
the  Turk  is  reported  to  have  said:  “That  dog  of  a 
Christian  shall  die  by  my  hand.”  Upon  Thomas’ 
disappearance  the  French  consul  a  t  Damascus,  Ratti 
Menton,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jews,  following 
the  advice  of  certain  monks,  instituted  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  Jewish  quarter;  and  the  governor, 
Sherif  Pasha,  pretending  to  act  merely  in  accordance 
with  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
governments  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Mohammed  Ali, 
aided  the  French  consul  in  a  culpable  way.  A  con¬ 
fession  was  extorted  by  torture  from  a  Jewish  bar¬ 
ber  named  Negrin,  and  eight  of  the  most  notable 
Jews,  among  them  Joseph  Lanado,  Moses  Abulafia, 
and  Farlii,  were  imprisoned  and  tortured.  Their 
teeth  and  beards  were  pulled  out,  they  were  burned, 
and  finally  tempted  with  gold,  to  persuade  them  to 
confess  an  imaginary  crime.  Lanado,  a  feeble  old 
man,  died  under  this  treatment.  Moses  Abulafia  be¬ 
came  a  Mohammedan  in  order  to  escape  the  torture. 
In  spite  of  the  stoic  courage  displayed  by  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  Sherif  Pasha  and  Ratti  Menton  agreed  on  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  in  view  of  the  words  resem¬ 
bling  a  confession  that  had  escaped  them  in  their 
agony.  While  Ratti  Menton  published  libels  against 
the  Jews  in  French  and  in  Arabic,  Sherif  Pasha  wrote 
to  his  master,  Mohammed  Ali,  demanding  authori¬ 
zation  to  execute  the  murderers  of  Father  Thomas. 
In  the  mean  time  the  populace  fell  upon  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  the  suburb  of  Jobar,  pillaged  it,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  scrolls  of  the  Law. 

The  Jewish  communities  of  Europe  were  appealed 
to,  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  London,  Paris, 
and  even  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Especially 
important  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  July  3, 
1840.  As  a  result  the  lawyer  Isaac  Cremieux  and 
the  Orientalist  Solomon  Munk  from  France,  and  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  from  England  were  sent  as  me¬ 
diators  to  Alexandria  to  plead  with  the  kliedive. 
Tlicy  arrived  at  Alexandria  Aug.  4,  and  after  repeated 

interviews  with  Mohammed  Ali,  obtained  from 
him,  on  Aug.  28,  the  unconditional  release  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  innocence  of  the  nine  prisoners  who 
still  remained  alive  of  the  thirteen  imprisoned. 
They  then  went  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  sultan  Majid  a  firman  declaring  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  ritual  murder  to  be  absurd  (see  Blood 
Accusation).  The  Austrian  consul  at  Damascus, 
Merlatto,  and  the  Austrian  consul-general  at  Alex¬ 
andria  defended  the  rights  of  the  Jews  during  all 
the  incidents  arising  in  this  celebrated  case.  It  was 
in  part  the  Damascus  affair  which  suggested  to 
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some  French  Jews  later  the  idea  of  founding  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

Bibliography:  J.  G.  Lowenstein,  Damassia,  1840 ;  Stimmen 
Beruhmter  Christen *  1841 :  Persecution  Contre  les  Juifs  de 
jjamas ,  Paris,  1840;  D.  Salomons,  An  Account  of  the  Re¬ 
cent  Persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus ,  London,  1840; 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  East ,  Philadelphia,  1840; 
Jost,  Gesch.  der  Isracliten ,  xi.  345-381 ;  Copies  of  Letters 
Received  from  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ,  3  issues,  1840 ;  Graetz, 
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D.  M.  Fr. 

DAMIANI,  PETEK, :  Italian  prelate ;  born  at 
Ravenna  1007 ;  died  at  Faenza  1072.  About  1035  he 
entered  the  convent  of  Fonte  Avellana  near  Gubbio, 
of  which  he  became  abbot.  Together  with  Hilde¬ 
brand,  subsequently  Pope  Gregory  VII. ,  and  Abbot 
Desiderius  of  Monte  Casino,  Damiani  belonged  to 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  Church  reform.  In 
1057  he  was  appointed  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Ostia. 
At  the  instance  of  an  Egyptian  ecclesiastic,  Hones- 
tus,  he  wrote  two  small  controversial  pamphlets  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  religious  disputations  against  the 
Jews,  although  he  himself  had  no  taste  for  such 
polemics. 

In  the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  “  Antilogus  Contra 
Judaeos,”  he  sought,  by  means  of  numerous  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  Creation,  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  triple  priestly  benediction,  the  tlirice-repeated 
“Holy,”  and  the  Messianic  passages,  to  prove  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Messiah,  and 
the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the  second,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Dialogus  Inter  Judeeum  Requirentem  et  Cliris- 
tianum  e  Contrario  Respondentem,”  he  endeavored 
to  refute — by  claiming  that  all  of  the  laws  referred 
to  are  to  be  interpreted  spiritually — the  objection 
raised  by  the  Jews  that  the  Christians  fail  to  observe 
the  ceremonial  law,  although  Jesus  declared  that 
he  came  to  fulfil  that  law. 

Bibliography  :  S.  Petri  Damiani,  Opera ,  in  Migne’s  Patro- 
logia,  second  series,  1853;  cxlv.,  Neukirch,  Das  Lct>en  des 
Petrus  Damiani ;  Kleinermanns,  Der  Heilige  Petrus  Da- 
miani;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  derJuden  in  Rom , 
i.  367  ct  scq. 

g.  H.  V. 

DAMPIERRE  (Hebr.  TSEa  KVBn,  or  KTSH)  : 

Village  of  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  France ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  “  Dom- 
paire,  ”  Vosges,  as  is  sometimes  done  (Zunz,  “  Z.  G.  ”p. 
33,  and  Renan-Neubauer,  “LesHabbinsFrancais,”  p. 
444).  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  somewhat 
important  Jewish  community  in  this  village.  King 
Philippe- Auguste,  after  an  agreement  with  the 
Countess  of  Champagne,  and  Gui,  Seigneur  of  Dam- 
pierre,  in  1206,  ordered  the  Jews  to  affix  a  special 

seal  to  "tlio  documents  recor<l I  n 0-  t,  1 1  <-  i  —  loans,  and  for- 

bade  them  to  lend  money  on  holy  vessels  or  on  the 
lands  of  the  Church.  During  the  years  1212,  1220, 
and  1225  the  Jews  had  among  their  debtors  the  seig¬ 
neurs  of  Dampierre  and  the  abbey  of  Saint-Loup  of 
Troyes. 

Rabbis:  (1)  Isaac  ben  Samuel  the  Elder,  abbrevi¬ 
ated  ’'"“l,  surnamed  “the  Saint”  (1120-95);  (2)  his 
son  Elhanan,  martyred  in  1184;  (3)  Joseph  ben  Sim¬ 
eon;  (4)  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  abbreviated  NIPI  or 
fcGVH,  called  sometimes  “  Isaac  the  Younger  ”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  Isaac  ben  Samuel ;  (5)  Isaac  ha- 
Laban  ben  Jacob. 


Bibliography  ;  Brussel,  Usage  General  des  Fiefs ,  vol.  i.,  book 

3,  ch.  39 ;  compare  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  il.  247,  iv.  213 ;  Gross, 

Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  160. 

g.  S.  K. 

DAMROSCH,  LEOPOLD :  German-American 
violinist  and  conductor;  born  at  Posen,  Prussia,  Oct. 
22,  1832;  died  in  New  York  Feb.  15,  1885.  He 
commenced  to  learn  the  violin  at  the  age  of  nine,  but 
owing  to  his  parents’  opposition,  who  wished  him  to 
study  medicine,  he  was  compelled  to  study  in  the 
house  of  friends.  In  1851  he  entered  Berlin  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  three  years  later.  He  then  returned 
to  Posen,and  soon  forsook  medicine  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  music.  In  1856  he  appeared  at 
Magdeburg  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  and  afterward  made 
a  tour  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  He  was  one  of 
the  famous  band  who  sat  under  Liszt  at  Weimar. 
Liszt  made  him  solo  violinist  in  the  ducal  orchestra, 
and  dedicated  “  Tasso  ”  to  him,  a  distinction  conferred 
only  upon  two  other  musicians,  Wagner  and  Berlioz. 

In  1858  Damrosch  married  Helene  von  Heimburg, 
a  singer  of  talent.  He  now  became  director  of  music 
at  the  Stadttlieater  in  Posen,  where  he  remained  until 
1866,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  at  Breslau.  Here  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  symphony  society  with  an  orchestra  of 
eighty  members.  The  societ}r  gave  twelve  annual 
concerts,  and  many  eminent  artists  appeared  among 
the  performers.  Damrosch  also  established  a  choral 
society,  and  gave  recitals  as  a  soloist. 

In  1871  Damrosch  was  invited  bjr  the  New  York 
Arion  Society  to  become  its  conductor.  He  went 
to  America  and  soon  became  very  successful  both  as 
a  violinist  and  as  conductor  of  his  own  compositions. 
In  1873  he  organized  a  musical  choir.  Morris  Reno 
and  some  twelve  other  lovers  of  music  met  at  Dam- 
roscli’s  house  and  formally  pledged  themselves  to 
become  musical  missionaries.  Trinity  Chapel  was 
secured  for  a  study-room,  and  on  Dec.  3,  1873,  was 
given  the  first  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  with 
choir  numbering  50  to  60.  By  the  following  May 
the  society  was  able  to  produce  Handel’s  oratorio 
“  Samson  ”  at  Steinway  Hall. 

For  five  years  Damrosch  worked  gratuitously  for 
the  Oratorio  Society  (at  the  time  of  his  death  it  had 
a  membership  of  500,  and  ranked  among  the  leading 
choruses  of  the  world).  In  1876  Damrosch  became 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year, yielding  that  place  to  Theodore  Thomas, 
founded  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York.  In 
1880  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  from 
Columbia  College.  The  next  year  he  planned  the 

great  nmsical  festival  -wlaiela  was  la  eld  at  tlae  Se\'entll 

Regiment  Armory,  with  a  chorus  of  1,200  voices  and 
an  orchestra  of  250  instruments.  But  his  crowning 
success  was  in  18S4,  when  he  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  On  the  failure  of  that  theater 
to  secure  an  Italian  troupe,  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
in  five  weeks  brought  back  a  number  of  artists,  who 
constituted  the  famous  company  which  first  estab¬ 
lished  German  opera  in  America.  Damrosch  not  only 
personally  directed  each  opera,  but  at  the  same  time 
continued  his  work  as  director  of  the  Oratorio  and 
Symphony  societies.  His  health  broke  down  under 
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the  strain,  and  he  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Damroscli  was  one  of  the  great  conductors  of 
modern  times,  and  no  man,  except  possibly  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas,  contributed  so  largely  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  good  music  in  America.  He  was  a  devotee 
of  Wagner.  His  works  include:  seven  cantatas; 
symphony  in  A;  the  music  to  Schiller’s  “Joan  of 
Arc”;  an  opera,  “Sulamith”;  and  many  other 
pieces. 

Bibliography:  Ritter,  Music  in  America ,  pp.  352,  350;  Rie- 

mann,  Musik-Lcxihon ,  s.v.;  Baker, ^Biographical  Did.  of 

Musicians ,  New  York,  1900,  s.v. 

a.  Y.  E. 

DAN. — Biblical  Data :  1 .  The  name  of  Jacob’s 
fifth  son  (Gen.  xxx.  6),  whose  mother  was  Bilhah, 
Rachel’s  handmaiden  {lb.  xxx.  3,  xxxv.  25).  He 
was  therefore  a  full  brother  of  Naphtali  (xxx.  8). 
Dan’s  name  occurs  also  in  Gen.  xlix.  16  et  seq. ; 
Judges  xviii.  29;  I  Chron.  ii.  2,  and  in  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  where  his  sons  are  mentioned  (Gen.  xlvi.  23  et 
seq.). 

2.  “Dan”  designates  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  both  in  poetic  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22;  Judges  v. 
17)  aud  in  prose  passages  (Num.  i.  12;  ii.  25,  31; 

Deut.  xxvii.  13;  Judges  xiii.  25,  xviii. 
The  Tribe.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.  1,  32  et  seq. ;  I  Chron. 

xxvii.  22;  II  Chron.  ii.  13);  but  it 
generally  occurs  in  combinations  such  as  “the  sons 
of  Dan  ”  (Num.  i.  38,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  x.  25,  xxvi. 
42;  Josh.  xix.  47),  “the  generations  of  Dan”  (Num. 
xxvi.  42),  “the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Dan”  (Num. 
xxxiv.  22;  Josh.  xix.  40,  48),  or,  simply,  “the  tribe 
of  Dan”  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii.  23;  Lev. 
xxiv.  11;  Num.  i.  39,  xiii.  12;  Josh.  xxi.  5,  23). 
The  following  are  detached  details  from  the  history 
of  the  tribe  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  artist 
Alioliab  or  Oholiab,  who  took  part  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34, 
xxxviii.  23),  was  a  member  of  this  tribe,  as  was  also 
the  mother  of  a  man  who  blasphemed  the  name  of 
Yhwh  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  At  the  time  of  Moses,  Dan 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  larger  tribes  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  and  as  numbering  62,700  men  of 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upward  (Num.  i.  39,  ii. 
26).  Somewhat  later,  when  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
for  instance,  is  reported  as  having  only  35,400 
(Num.  i.  37)  or  45,600  men  {ib.  xxvi.  41),  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  given  as  64,400  {ib.  xxvi. 
43).  Its  men  able  to  bear  arms  were  among  the 
three  tribes  (Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali)  whose  army 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  covered  the  northern 
flank  (Num.  ii.  25-31,  x.  25-27).  Ammiel,  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  {ib.  xiii.  12),  belonged  to  Dan; 
and  its  prince  was  Bukki  {ib.  xxxiv.  22).  On  en¬ 
tering  Canaan  the  representatives  of  Dan,  together 
with  those  of  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and 
Naphtali,  took  their  position  on  Ebal,  the  mount 
of  the  curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  In  Moses’  blessing 
Dan  is  characterized  as  “a  lion’s  whelp:  he  shall 
leap  from  Bashan”  {ib.  xxxiii.  22).  The  latter 
clause,  however,  does  not  fit  Dan,  since  that  tribe 
did  not  live  in  the  well-known  plain  of  Bashan  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  land  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  was  in 
western  Canaan,  its  several  cities  and  boundaries 


being  enumerated  in  Josh.  xix.  40-46.  Noteworthy 
among  the  cities  are  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Tliimnathah  or 
Timnah,  Ajalon  (near  which  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  described  in  Josh  x.  12),  and  Ekron,  which  is 
found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as 
The  “Amkarruna.”  On  the  north  the  ter- 

Territory.  ritory  of  Dan  ended  opposite  Joppa, 
the  modern  Jaffa.  This  territory,  not 
very  extensive  originally,  was  soon  diminished  by 
its  dangerous  neighbors,  the  Philistines.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Danites  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  conquering  the  country  that  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judges  xviii.  1). 
Accordingly,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  find  a  dis¬ 
trict  suitable  for  the  reception  of  a  part  of  the  tribe. 
This  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Laisli 
(Judges  xviii.  7-27;  see  below,  3).  Another  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  was  harassed  is  found  in 
the  sentence  “Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships V1 
(Judges  v.  17).  This  probably  had  reference  to  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  enlisted 
on  the  ships  of  the  Plienicians  (see  Budde,  “Kurzer 
Handcommentar,”  1897,  and  Nowack,  “Handcom- 
mentar,”  1900). 

The  distress  of  Dan  increased  when,  toward  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  Israelitisli  judges,  the  Phi¬ 
listines,  receiving  reenforcements  from  their  former 
home  (Guthe,  “Gescli.  des  Volkes  Israel,”  1899,  p. 
65),  endeavored  to  invade  the  middle  territories  of 
Canaan  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  v.  8,  §  1).  Then  help 
arose  for  Dan  in  the  person  of  the  hero  Samson 
(Judges  xiii.  2-xvi.  31),  whose  work  was  brilliantly^ 
continued  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  11),  and  then  by 
David  and  other  kings.  This  explains  why  the  tribe 
of  Dan  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  David 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  22)  and  Solomon  (II  Chron.  ii.  13), 
and  in  later  times  (Ezek.  xlviii.  1,  2,  32). 

3.  The  later  designation  for  the  Canaanite  city 
Laish  (Judges  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  29)  or  Lesliem  (Josh, 
xix.  47),  the  latter  name  being  probably  derived 
from  “  Lesham.  ”  The  city  lay  in  a  deep  valley  near 
Beth-rehob  (Judges  xviii.  28),  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Palestine,  at  the  place  where  “men  come  to 
Hamath  ”  (Num.  xiii.  21).  According  to  Josephus 
(“Ant.”  v.  3,  §  1),  it  was  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  and,  according  to  the  “Ono- 
mastica  Sacra”  {s.v.  “Dan”),  three  or  four  Roman 
miles  from  Paneas.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  (xiii.  7) 
it  is  said  that  “  Dan  lay  south  of  the  western  side  of 
Mt.  Hermon.”  Originally  inhabited  by  Canaanites, 
it  was  captured  by  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose 
territory  in  southwestern  Palestine  was  invaded  by 
the  Philistines  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judges  xviii.  1  etseq.), 
and  who  named  it  after  their  tribal  ancestor  (Josh, 
xix.  47).  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Dan  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.14;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  1)  is  therefore  anticipated  b}^  the  later  chron¬ 
icler  (compare  “Betli-el”in  Gen.  xii.  Sand  xxviii. 
19).  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  from 
Gen.  xiv.  14  and  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  the  existence  of 
another  city  of  Dan. 

The  place  seems  to  be  identical  with  Dan-jaan 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  6),  which  was  situated  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  toward  Sidon ;  and  as  this  was  the 
route  on  which  Laisli-Dan  lay  (Judges  xviii.  7,  29), 
it  is  probable  that  “Dan-jaan”  is  a  corruption  of 
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« Dan-jaar  ”  (Dan  in  the  wood),  and  that  this  was 
merely  an  occasional  designation  of  the  city  of 
Dan. 

The  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  phrases  “  from 
Dan  even  to  Beer-slieba”  (Judges  xx.  1;  I  Sam.  iii. 
20;  II  Sam.  iii.  10;  xvii.  11;  xxiv.  2,  15;  I  Kings  iv. 

25 ;  Amos  viii.  14)  and  “  from  Beer-slieba  even  to 
Dan”  (I  CliroD.  xxi.  2;  II  Chron.  xxx.  5);  while  in 
Jer.  iv.  15  and  viii.  16  it  is  mentioned  as  a  northern 
frontier  town  of  Palestine. 

Dan  is  also  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
ritual;  for,  according  to  Judges  xviii.  31,  a  graven 
image  stood  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  which  sanctuary  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  last  time  in  I  Sam.  iv.  12.  J eroboam  I. 
set  up  at  Dan  one  of  the  two  golden  calves  which 
he  intended  as  symbols  for  Yiiwh  (I  Kings  xii.  29). 
Many  persons  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel,  there¬ 
fore,  made  pilgrimages  to  Dan  (Amos  viii.  14; 
II  Kings  x.29) ;  "but  the  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Israel’s  northern  enemies  (I  Kings  xv.  20;  | 
II  Chron.  xvi.  4). 

A  hill  near  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  ancient  city 
of  Dan  is  to-day  called  “  Tall  al-Kadi  ” — i.e. ,  “  Hill  of 
the  Judge” — the  name  being,  perhaps,  a  reminiscence 
of  the  name  Dan  =  “  judge.” 

Bibliography  :  Stacie,  Gcsch.  cles  Volkes  Israel*  i.  124,146; 
Cornill,  Gesch,  ties  Volkes  Israel,  1898,  p.  32;  Guthe,  Gesch. 
ties  Volkes  Israel ,  1899,  pp.  5  et  seq.\  Winc.kler,  Gesch,  Isr. 
in  Einzcldarstellungen,  1900,  ii.  63  et  seq.\  Holzinger  on 
Gen.  xxx.  24,  in  Kurzer  Handco mm en t ar,  1898;  Gunkel  on 
Gen.  xxix.  23,  in  Handeommentar,  1901 ;  Cheyne,  in  Encyc. 
Bihl,  s.v.  Dan ;  Buhl,  Geographic  cles  Alten  Paldstinas , 
1896,  §  124. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  K. 

_ In  Rabbinical  and  Hellenistic  Literature  : 

Dan  plays  a  peculiar  role  in  rabbinical  tradition. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  name,  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  is  connected  with  the  blasphemer  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11),  and  with  the  idolatry  of  northern  Israel  (Judges 
xviii.  30 ;  I  Kings  xii.  29 ;  Amos  viii.  14),  while  Sam¬ 
son,  the  judge  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  proved  faithless 
to  his  naziratc  (Judges  xiii.  2),  Dan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  black  sheep  of  the  house  of  Jacob. 
His  hatred  of  Joseph,  because  he  brought  to  his 
father  evil  reports  against  the  sons  of  Billiah  and 
Zilpali,  induced  him  to  plot  against  Joseph’s  life,  and 
he  advised  the  brothers  to  deceive  their  father  by 
telling  that  they  had  found  the  coat  of  Joseph  dipped 
in  blood  (Test.  Patr.,  Zebulon,  4;  Dan,  1;  Gad,  1). 
Dan  and  Gad  were  in  league  with  the  crown  prince 
of  Egypt  against  Joseph  and  Asenath  (see  Asenath, 
Prayer  of). 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Moses  the  tribe  of  Dan 
worshiped  idols,  wherefore  the  pillar  of  cloud  failed 
to  protect  it,  and  consequently  Amalek  smote  Dan, 
who  was  the  “hindmost”  and  “feeble”  because  “he 
feared  not  God”  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxv.  18; 
Pesik.  iii.  27b;  Pesik.  R.  xii. ;  Tan.,  Ivi  Teze).  Be¬ 
ing  “  the  rearward  of  all  the  camps  ”  (Hum.  x.  25), 
Dan  fell  a  victim  to  “  the  tire  that  devoured  the  ut¬ 
termost  part  of  the  camp  because  of  the  idol  which 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  Lord”  (Targ.  Yer.  to 
Hum.  xi.  1,  Hebr. ).  It  was  also  Dan’s  idolatry  which 
induced  Balaam  to  order  altar  and  sacrifices  for 
the  defeat  of  Israel  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Hum.  xxii.  41, 
xxiii.  1).  Dan’s  idolatry  restrained  Abraham  in  his 


march  against  the  Babylonian  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
Gen.  R.  xliii.)  and  appalled  Moses  in  his  vision  of  the 
future  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Sifre,  Debarim, 
357).  The  children  of  Dan  taught  their  sons  the 
idolatrous  Amorite  practises  contained  in  the  books 
hidden  under  Mount  Abarim  (Gaster,  “  Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel,”  1899,  p.  167). 

Jacob’s  blessing  of  Dan,  in  which  he  is  compared 
to  a  serpent  (Gen.  xlix.  16-18),  is  referred  to  Samson 
(Gen.  R.  xcviii.),  and  the  serpent  is  said  to  have 
been  made  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  on  its  standard 
(Hum.  R.  ii.). 

But  Dan  became  the  very  type  of  evil-doing.  He 
was  placed  to  the  north  (Hum.  ii.  25),  this  being  the 
region  of  darkness  and  evil  (Jer.  i.  14), 
Dan,  Type  because  of  his  idolatry  which  wrapped 
of  the  world  in  darkness  (Hum.  R.  ii.). 
Antichrist.  Still  further  goes  a  tradition  which 
identifies  the  serpent  and  the  lion  (Gen. 
xlix.  17  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  22)  with  Belial  (see  the  lit¬ 
erature  in  Bousset’s  “Antichrist,”  1895,  pp.  87, 113). 
Ireme us  (“Ad versus  Hsereses,”  v.  302),  Hippolytus 
(“De  Christo  et  Antichristo,”  pp.  14,  15),  and  other 
Church  fathers  have  a  tradition,  which  can  not  but 
be  of  Jewish  origin,  that  the  Antichrist  comes  from 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  base  it  upon  Jer.  viii.  16: 

“  The  snorting  of  his  [the  enemy’s]  horses  was  heard 
from  Dan  ” — a  verse  referred  also  in  Gen.  R.  xliii. 
to  Dan’s  idolatry.  Iremeus  remarks  that  Dan  is,  in 
view  of  this  tradition,  not  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
vii.  5-7)  among  the  144,000  saved  ones  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Hor  is  the  omission  of  Dan  in  I  Chron.  iv. 
et  seq.  unintentional.  Bousset,  who  has  a  special 
chapter  devoted  to  the  Dan  Antichrist  legend  ( l.c . 
pp.  112-115),  believes  that  the  connection  of  Dan 
with  Belial  in  Test.  Patr.,  Dan,  5  points  to  the 
same  tradition.  This  seems  to  find  corroboration  in 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut,  xxxiv.  3,  where  the  war  against 
Aliriman  (DljfotK)  ancl  Gog  or  Magog  in  the  vision 
of  Moses  seems  to  refer  to  Dan,  1  (compare  Sifre,  l.c. 
to  pn nS n  DVD  see  also  Dan,  in  Ten  Tribes,  the 
Lost.)  K. 

_ Critical  View;  Kuenen  (“ Tlieologisch  Tijd- 

sclirift,”  v.  291)  and  others  after  him,  such  as  Cheyne 
(“  Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v.),  have  argued  that  “  Dan  ”  is  the 
title  of  a  deity.  In  the  etymology  adduced  in  the 
explanatory  remarks  attributed  to  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxx.  6)  nothing  is  said  about  the  character  of  the 
child.  The  judgment  referred  to  is  by  God,  and  is 
passed  upon  Rachel.  The  reference  to  the  name 
“  Daniel  ”  and  to  the  cuneiform  name  of  a  king, 
“Ashur-dan,”  in  support  of  the  critical  view  has 
not  been  regarded  by  conservative  scholars  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  contention  in  issue.  Still,  the 
analogy  with  other  names,  both  tribal  (Gad)  and  per¬ 
sonal,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Kuenen  and  his* successors.  “ Daniel,”  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  means  “Danis  El”  (compare  “Eliyaliu”)  and 
not  “  God  is  my  judge  ” ;  and  “  Ashur-dan  ”  is  also  a 
combination  of  two  names  of  deities. 

The  personal  existence  of  a  son  of  Jacob  bearing 
the  name  “  Dan  ”  has  also  been  denied  by  modern 
scholars.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  doubt 
cast  on  the  patriarchal  biographies  and  genealogies. 
It  is  contended  that  no  clan  or  tribe  ever  sprang 
from  one  ancestor.  While  among  the  tribes  one  of 
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the  name  of  Dan  may  have  existed,  the  designation 
is  that  of  an  epouym,  assumed  after  the  tribe  had 
come  to  reflect  upon  its  own  origin  and  its  relations 
to  other  tribes  (Cornill,  “History  of  Israel,”  p.  32; 
Stade,  “  Gesch.  desYolkes  Israel,  ”  i.  124, 146;  Guthe,’ 

Gescli.  des  Yolkes  Israel,”  pp.  5  et  seq. ;  Holzinger, 
“Kurzer  Handcommentar,  ”  on  Gen.  xxx.  24;  Gun- 
kel,  “Handcommentar,”  on  Gen.  xxix.  35;  Clieyne, 
in  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  cols.  992  et  seq.). 

The  assumption  that  Dan  was  the  son  of  Rachel’s 
handmaid,  Bilhah,  whose  other  son  was  Naphtali, 
signifies,  according  to  the  modern  view  of  the  ideas 
underlying  such  genealogies,  that  the  tribe  of  Dan 
recognized  a  closer  geographical  or  historical  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  Naphtali,  in  common  with  which 
it  was  regarded,  or  regarded  itself,  as  somehow  in 
a  position  subordinate  to  the  tribes  that  traced  their 
descent  directly  through  Rachel  from  Jacob.  The 
universal  applicability  of  this  principle  lias  been 
doubted  by  Konig  (“Bibelkritisches,”  1902).  In 
the  case  of  Dan,  tradition  furnishes  only  scant  ma¬ 
terial  by  which  to  test  the  theory.  Yet,  as  the  gene¬ 
alogies  and  biographies  of  other  tribal  eponyms  ap¬ 
pear  to  justify  the  general  principle,  there  is  no 
reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critical  school, 
to  question  its  applicability  to  Dan  (see  Tribes, 
The  Twelve).  jy  G.  H. 

ASHKENAZI :  German  Talmudist  and 
exegete ;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Dan,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Talmudists  of  Germany  and  the  teacher 
of  Mordecai  ben  ILillel,  emigrated  to  Spain  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  the 
Jews  of  Germany  were  subjected  at  that  time, when 
many  were  driven  to  seek  asylum  in  other  countries. 

In  Spain,  where  he  was  called  “Ashkenazi”  (Ger¬ 
man),  he  met  the  foremost  rabbinical  authorities, 
who  thought  highly  of  him.  Dan,  however,  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  give  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
a  youth  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  (compare 
Abraiiam  of  Avila)  ;  and  when  the  latter  turned 
it  to  account,  Solomon  Adret  cast  scorn  upon  the 
German  rabbi  in  his  circular  letter  on  the  pseudo- 
prophet  (Adret’s  Responsa,  No.  548).  Even  before 
this  occurrence  the  relations  between  these  two  men 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  friendly,  since  Dan 
declared  at  Saragossa  that,  from  the  strict  point 
of  view  of  the  ILalakah,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  the  slaughtering  of  animals  by  Christians,  as  the 
reason  given  in  the  Talmud  for  forbidding  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  by  pagans  did  not  apply  to 
Christians;  for  the  pagan  regarded  the  slaughtering 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  idols,  while  the  same  couid  not  be 
said  of  the  Christians  (ib.  No.  529;  but  Dan’s  reasons 
are  not  clearly  stated). 

Dan,  who  was  a  person  of  much  individuality, 
was  misunderstood  by  many,  and  acts  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  which  he  certainly  did  not  commit  (ib. 

No.  530).  Adret’s  five  responsa  (Nos.  1229-1233) 
show  that  Dan  was  not  a  man  to  be  overlooked ;  Ad¬ 
ret’s  successor  as  rabbi  of  Barcelona,  Nissim  b.  Reu¬ 
ben,  also  recognizes  Dan’s  scholarship  (Responsa, 

No.  32;  ed.  Rome,  p.  72).  Yom-Tob  b.  Abraham  of 
Seville  (RITBA)  calls  Dan  “our  teacher”  (ib.), 


although  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  writinga 
pamphlet  against  Dan  regarding  their  dispute  overan 
important  halakic  question  (RITBA  to  Yibum,  109). 

Dan  was  also  very  independent  as  an  exegete;  the 
fragments  of  his  exegesis  that  have  been  preserved 
in  manuscript,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Bahya  ben 
Asher  and  in  the  collection  “Iladrat  Zekenim  ” 
(Leghorn,  1840),  are  highly  interesting  on  account 
of  their  rationalism,  which  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by 
a  false  prophet.  Eor  instance,  he  interpreted 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  as  “messenger,”  not  “angel,”  and 
supposed  it  to  refer  to  Joshua.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  in  the  collection  of  responsa  “Besamim  Rosh,” 
which  Saul  Berlin  published  as  Asher  b.  Jolliers 
work,  the  statement  is  made  that  Dan  wrote  his 
Tefillin  in  Aramaic  (No.  24). 

B 1  BLio G ra PH v :  Fuenn,  Kencset  Tisracl ;  S.  Eppenstein,  in 
Rev.  Et.Juwcs,  xxxvii.  318;  D.  Kaufmann,  R.  DanAachkc- 
iiasi  Exeacte,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxxvi.  287-291;  Perles  R 
Salqiii 0olh  Abraham,  pp.  9,  03;  Kolm,  Mordechai  b.  HiUcl \ 
pp.  oi,  38.  1 

L.  G. 

DAN-JAAN :  If  the  reading  is  correct,  the  name 
of  a  city  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible  (II  Sam. 
xxiv.  6).  It  was  one  of  the  places  included  in  the 
route  of  Joab  and  his  associates  when  they  were  sent 
out  by  David  to  number  the  people.  Their  route 
was  eastward  across  the  Jordan,  northward  through 
I  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  westward  to  Sidon,  passing 
Dan-jaan  on  the  way,  and  southward  as  far  as  Beer- 
slieba.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  identify  Dan,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Israel,  with  Dan-jaan,  al¬ 
though  Conder,  after  Schultz,  seeks  to  identify  it 
with  Danian  near  Achzib.  For  “  Jaan  ”  various  emen¬ 
dations  have  been  proposed.  Gesenius  changes  np 
into  (“Dan  of  the  wood”).  Wellhausen  and, 
following  him,  Budde,  Ivittel,  and  Driver  read 
mD  pDl  (“  and  from  Dan  they  went  round  ”).  Klo- 
stermann  and  Griitz  change  pr  into  py  (Ijon),  a  city 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Dan  in  I  Kings  xv.  20. 
e-  g-  »■  g:  B.  L. 

DANCING. — Biblical  Data:  Rhythmical  and 
measured  stepping  to  the  accompaniment  of  music, 
singing,  or  the  beating  of  drums.  This  exercise’ 
generally  expressive  of  joy,  is  found  among  all 
primitive  peoples.  It  was  originally  incident  to 
religious  worship,  or  to  the  martial  demonstrations 
of  a  tribe.  It  may  be  interred,  therefore,  that  dan¬ 
cing  of  this  character  obtained  also  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Their  cognates,  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  at  the 
present  time  indulge  in  wild  dances  of  this  kind 
(Doughty,  “Arabia  Deserta,”  i.  31),  and  in  the  rites 
of  the  had  j  old  religious  dances  have  been  preserved 
(Wellhausen,  “Reste  Arabisclien  Heideutums,”  1st 
ed.,  pp.  106,  165). 

That  dancing  among  the  Hebrews  was  chiefly  con¬ 
nected  with  demonstrations  of  joy  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  word  pri£>  =  pm>\  usually  connoting 
“playing,”  “sporting,”  or  “jesting” 
Ter-  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7;  II  Sam.  vi.  5,  21; 
minology.  I  Chron.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29;  Jer.  xxx.  19, 
xxxi.  4:  D^pn^D  Sirm).  That  vio¬ 
lent  motions  of  the  feet,  not  a  graceful  gliding,  char¬ 
acterized  the  dance  appears  from  the  verb  Ipl, 
meaning  originally  “to  leap  like  lambs,”  used  with 
the  meaning  of  “to  dance.” 
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in  II  Sam.  vi.  14,  16,  seems  to  indicate  a 
round  dance  (compare  I  Chron.  xv.  29),  most  likely 
the  turning  round  and  round  upon  tlie  heels  on  one 
spot,  as  practised  by  the  dervishes.  The  clioric 
dance  is  denoted  by  9in»  a  derivative  of  ^in 

-  “to  writhe,”  “to  turn”  (Lam.  v.  15;  Ps.  xxx.  11, 
12;  Cant.  vii.  1;  Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.19;  I  Sam.  xviii. 
6  [Septuagint,  “dancing  women  ”],  xxi.  2,  xxix.  5; 
judges  xi.  84,  xxi.  21;Ps.  lxxxvii.  7).  That  the 
religious  dance  constituted  the  principal  feature  of 
every  festival  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  word 
(“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xli.  719;  Driver’s  “  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  Samuel,”  p.  178;  Wellliausen,  “Israeli- 
tische  und  Judische  Geschichte,”  p.  101,  Berlin,  1897; 
idem,  “  Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums,”  l.c.).  In  the 
course  of  time  it  came  to  mean  merely  a  festival, 
or  one  of  the  three  pilgrim  festivals,  though  its 
primitive  connotation  was  a  procession  around  the 
altar  or  shrine  executed  in  a  certain  halting  rhythm, 
whence  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  hadj,  has  taken 
its  name.  The  term  “  pesah  ”  recalls  the  same  facts. 
It  indicates  this  “limping”  dance  (see  Toy  in  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,”  xvi.  178  et 
scq.)\  whence,  also,  the  jibe  in  I  Kings  xviii.  26: 
“  How  long  will  you  dance  at  two  ‘  thresholds  ’  ”  (Jas- 
trow’s  emendation).  These  religious  processional 
dances  may  have  represented  some  mythological 
event,  a  swaying  to  and  fro  of  contending  par¬ 
ties  (see  Jacob’s  experience  in  Gen.  xxxii.  29:  “he 
limps  ”). 

The  Biblical  books  have  undoubtedly  preserved 
the  memory  of  religious  dances  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  and  at 
Religious  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  19). 

Dances.  The  story  of  Jephtliali’s  daughter 
(Judges  xi.  34)  illustrates  this  custom, 
and  suggests  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
sacrificial  cult.  In  I  Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  11  women 
dance  in  honor  of  Saul  and  David.  It  seems  that 
women  were  prominent  in  these  choragic  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The  “kedesliot”  attached  to  every  sanctuary 
may  even  have  been  professional  dancers.  Ps. 
cxviii.  27  probably  alludes  to  a  procession  of  this 
kind  in  the  puzzling  phrase  jn  DDK.  Post-exilic 
psalms  evidence  that  processions  of  dancers  to  the 
sound  of  various  musical  instruments  (flutes,  trump¬ 
ets,  timbrels,  cymbals,  drums)  had  a  prominent 
share  in  religious  celebrations  (Ps.  xxvi.  6,  cxlix.  3, 
cl.  4  [lxviii.  25:  S.  B.  O.  T.]).  The  request  which 
was  addressed  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  (Ex.  x.  9)  in¬ 
dicates  that  such  processions  were  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  custom. 

As  do  the  dervishes  even  at  the  present  day 
(Tristram,  “Eastern  Customs,”  pp.  207-210),  so  did 
the  Prophets  resort  to  dancing  as  a  means  of  work¬ 
ing  themselves  up  to  the  proper  nervous  pitch 
(I  Sam.  x.  10, 11;  xix.  20-24).  Their  resulting  exal¬ 
tation  proved  contagious,  as  do,  according  to  Lane, 
the  mad  contortions  of  the  dancing  dervishes  to¬ 
day. 

Dancing  marked  also  tribal  and  family  festivals. 
At  Shiloh  an  annual  feast  was  celebrated  at  which 
the  maidens  indulged  in  dancing  (Judges  xxi.  21), 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Abel-meholah 
(“the  dancing  meadow  ”)  owes  its  name  to  a  similar 
usage  (I  Kings  xix.  16).  For  the  times  of  the  Tal¬ 


mud  a  kind  of  “marriage  dance,”  such  as  is  found 
in  many  modern  children’s  plays,  is  remembered 
(Ta‘an,  iv.  8)  as  occurring  on  the  Day 

Tribal  of  Atonement  and  on  the  fifteenth 
and  Family  day  of  Ab ;  and  the  theory  that  these 

Dances .  “  dances  ”  are  sur vi  vals  of  marriage  by 

capture  is  not  without  reasonableness. 
The  “torchlight procession ”  which  took  place  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Water-Drawing  T\'2  nnD^) 

was  particpated  in  by  the  most  distinguished  nota¬ 
bles  (Suk.  v.  1-4). 

In  the  days  when  Greek  immoralities  menaced  the- 
very  existence  of  Judaism,  dancing— especially  by 
professional  and  probably  lewd  women — was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  (Ecclus.  [Siracli]  ix.  4).  The 
daughter  of  Herodias  undoubtedly  imitated  and  took 
the  place  of  a  professional  dancer  at  the  banquet 
(Matt.  xiv.  6).  From  other  Biblical  passages  it  is- 
clear  that  dancing  was  demanded  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions  (Jer.  xxxi.  4, 13).  Lam.  v.  15 ;  Eccl.  iii.  4;  and 
Ps.  xxx.  11  indicate  that  the  dance  was  considered  an 
expression  of  joy.  Some  have  urged  Cant.  vii.  1 
in  support  of  the" theory  that  a  sort  of  square  dance 
(“kimeholat  ha-mahanayim  ”)  was  known  to  the 
Jews.  Wetzstein  identities  it  with  the  sword-dance- 
that  still  takes  place  at  Eastern  wedding-feasts. 

E.  G.  H. 

- In  Talmudic  Times :  In  post-Bibiical  times 

dancing  continued  to  be  a  favorite  exercise  on  both 
religious  and  secular  occasions.  “The  woman  of 
sixty  runs  to  the  sound  of  music  like  the  girl  of  six  ” 
(M.  K.  9b).  A  feast  was  made  complete  by  dancing, 
and  noted  scholars  were  in  the  habit  of  providing- 
such  entertainment  for  their  guests  (Ned.  ola). 
Dancing  in  honor  of  the  bride  at  a  wedding  was 
deemed  an  act  of  piety,  and  sedate  rabbis  often  vied 
with  one  another  in  its  exercise.  Thus,  R.  Judah 
b.  ‘Illai  used  to  dance  at  weddings  waving  a  myrtle 
branch  (Ket.  17a).  Moreover,  the  festive  procession 
which  in  Biblical  times  made  the  periodical  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Jerusalem  such  a  source  of  popular  joy, 
forming  the  main  feature  in  the  observance  of  the 
great  holidays,  continued  to  fill  with  glee  the  high¬ 
ways  of  Palestine  in  Talmudic  days.  Franz  De¬ 
li  tzsch  properly  uses  a  description  of  these  jubilant 
ceremonies  as  an  argument  against  these  theorists 
who  hold  that  the  Law  had  rendered  the  life  of  the- 
post-exilic  Jews  sad  and  gloomy,  depriving  their 
religious  practises  of  spontaneity  and  joyfulness. 
The  Mishnah,  for  instance,  relates  in  how  truly  pop¬ 
ular  a  manner  and  with  what  accompaniment  of 
genuine  jo}r  the  men  from  the  provinces  were  wont 
to  bring  the  first-fruits  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
They  did  not  come  singly,  as  men  bearing  burdens, 
but  in  festive  processions,  with  light,  joyous,  grate¬ 
ful  hearts. 

11  All  the  villages  of  a  district  send  their  dwellers  to  the  chief 
city  of  the  district ;  the  pilgrims  pass  the  night  in  the  streets  of 
the  town,  refraining  from  entering  the  houses,  and  at  dawn  the 
leader  cries  out :  1  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  house 
of  our  God  P  While  on  the  march  they  sing  choral  psalms,  ‘  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord,’  being  the  favorite  refrain.  When  they  reach  Jerusa¬ 
lem  they  chant:  ‘Our  feet  are  standing  within  thy  gates,  O 
Jerusalem  ! 1  (Ps.  cxxii.).  At  the  Temple  mount  they  strike  up . 
‘Praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary  P  (Ps.  cl.), 
and  having  reached  the  hall,  they  finish  with  ‘  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 7  (Ps.  cxlvi.).  The  men  from- 
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the  neighborhood  bring  fresh  figs  and  grapes,  and  those  from 
afar  dried  tigs  and  grapes.  And  the  ox  of  sacrifice  goes  before 
them,  its  horns  embossed  with  gold  and  a  crown  of  olive  on  its 
head.  The  flute  is  played  all  the  while  they  are  marching,  until 
they  come  close  upon  Jerusalem.  Then  they  send  delegates  to 
the  city  to  oll'er  their  first-fruits.  The  foremost  priests  come  out 
to  meet  them :  according  to  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  the  priestly 
deputation.  In  Jerusalem  all  workmen  in  the  streets  pause  in 
their  work  to  greet  the  coiners :  k  Be  welcome,  our  brethren, 
men  of  sucli-and-sucli  a  town !  ’  And  the  flute  still  plays  on  be¬ 
fore  them  until  they  reach  the  mount  of  the  sanctuary  ”  (Bik. 
iii.  2;  Yer.  ad  loc .). 

The  Talmud  also  contains  traditions  concerning 
the  joyful  manner  in  which  the  two  national  holi¬ 
days.  the  loth  of  Ab  (the  Feast  of  Wood-Offering, 
or  “  Xylophoria?,  ”  as  Josephus  calls  it)  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  were  celebrated.  Various  causes,  it 
appears, were  held  to  have  given  birth  to  these  two 
feasts;  at  any  rate,  they  were  generally  observed. 
On  those  days  the  maidens  of  Israel  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  forth  to  the  vineyards,  each  clad  in 
well- washed  white,  and  joining  in  the  choral  dances. 
They  all  appeared  in  borrowed  gowns,  so  as  not  to 
shame  the  poor.  The  young  men  came  and  looked 
on,  while  the  dancers  sang  appropriate  songs.  It 
would  seem  that  brides  were  oftentimes  chosen  at 
these  gatherings  (Ta‘an.  30b).  Similarly,  there  is  a 
Talmudic  tradition  that  “whoever  has  not  witnessed 
the  joy  of  the  Festival  of  Water-Drawing  has  seen 
no  joy  in  his  life.”  On  those  occasions, 
Festival  on  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the 
of  Water-  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  huge  assemblies 
Drawing*,  of  people  gathered  in  the  women’s 
court  of  the  Temple,  bearing  lamps  of 
gold  and  vessels  for  water,  while  every  house  in 
Jerusalem  was  brightly  illuminated.  “Pious  men 
and  men  of  affairs,”  adds  the  tradition,  “danced 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  singing  songs  of  joy 
and  of  praise,  and  the  Levites  made  music'with  lyre 
and  harp  and  cymbals  and  trumpets  and  countless 
other  instruments  ”  (Suk.  51a;  Maimonides,  “Yad,” 
Luiab,  viii.  12, 13).  Two  galleries  were  built  for  the 
spectators,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The 
celebration  lasted  all  night  and  ended  at  dawn,  an¬ 
nounced  by  blasts  of  trumpets,  with  the  pouring  of 
water  upon  the  altar. 

The  fondness  of  the  ancient  Jew  for  dancing  is 
suggested  in  the  hope  naively  expressed  by  R. 
Eleazar:  “Some  day  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He! 
will  give  a  dance  for  the  righteous,  and  He  will  sit 
among  them  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  each  one 
will  point  his  finger  at  Him,  saying,  as  it  is  written 
(Isa.  xxv.  9),  ‘Lo,  this  is  our  God;  we  have  waited 
for  him,  and  he  will  save  us:  this  is  the  Lord;  we 
have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation  ’  ”  (Ta‘an.  end). 

It  will  be  seen  that  dancing  among  the  Jews  pre¬ 
served  its  primitive  character :  a  spontaneous  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  rather  than  an  esthetic  pleasure.  In  both 
ancient  and  medieval  times,  therefore,  it  consisted 
of  “gesticulations,  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  hop¬ 
ping  in  a  circle,  rather  than  graceful  pose,  and  soft, 
rhythmic  movements.”  The  popularity  of  the 
amusement  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  attested  by  the 
spread  of  the  dancing-hall,  or  “Tanzhaus,”  which, 
for  the  use  of  both  weddings  and  ordinary  dances, 
was  established  in  almost  every  ghetto  of  France 
and  Germany.  At  first  these  halls,  frequented  es¬ 


pecially  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  witnessed  little 
mixed  dancing.  But  when  the  latter  habit  came 
into  vogue,  the  Rabbis  opposed  it  strenuously  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  license  and  the  marital  quarrels  to  which 
it  led,  citing  in  support  the  verse  in  Proverbs: 
“  Hand  to  hand  shall  not  go  unpunished  ”  (xi.  21, 
Hebr.).  The  nearest  relations  alone,  such  as  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  father  and  daughter,  brother  and 
sister,  were  exempted  from  the  inhibition.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  rabbinic  rule  was  often  infringed  bv 
the  holder  young  men  and  women.  That  mixed 
dancing  was  not  without  its  moral  dangers  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  license  which  its  prevalence  engen¬ 
dered  among  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  Shabbethai 
I  Zebi.  Occasionally,  professional  Jewish  dancers  oc- 
!  cur;  for  instance  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  sultan  engaged  Jewish  fiddlers  and  dancers  to 
performat  a  banquet;  and  they  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  modern  Orient,  more  especially  in  Tunis.  In 
these  latter  forms,  of  course,  dancing  has  become  a 
purely  social  diversion  without  any  religious  im¬ 
port  ;  but  the  original  significance  of  dancing  as  an 
expression  of  religious  joy  and  fervor  may  yet  be 
observed  in  the  synagogues  of  Orthodox  Jews  on 
the  Feast  of  Simhat  Torah  (“  Rejoicing  of  the  Law”), 
where  the  primitive  religious  dance  may  be  said  to 
have  survived. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs ,  pp.  207  et  seq.; 
Wetzstein,  Zeitschrift  flir  Ethnologic ,  1873,  pp.  285  et  seq.; 
Benzinger,  Arch.  Index;  Nowack,  Lehrlmch  der  Hehrd- 
ischen  Archilologie ,  i.  279;  Wellhausen,  Psalms ,  in  S.  B.  0. 
T.  Appendix ;  Schudt,  McrclmilrdigUeiten ,  ii.  5 ;  Berliner, 
Ausdem  Innern  Leften*  p.  8;  Giidemann,  Gesch.  des  Er- 
ziehungswesens ,  iii.  138  et  seq.;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages*  pp.  75,  254,  380  et  seq.;  Hamburger,  R.  B. 
T.  i.  977 ;  Franz  Delitzscb,  Iris*  pp.  180  et  seq .  (English  trans.). 
s.  s.  H.  G.  E. 

DANHAUSER,  ADOLPHE  -  LEOPOLD  : 

French  musician ;  born  in  Paris  Feb.  26,  1835;  died 
there  June  9,  1896.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory  under  Bazin,  Halevy,  and  Reber;  took 
first  prize  in  harmony  (1857);  first  prize  in  fugue 
(1859);  second  Prix  de  Rome  (1862).  He  became 
chief  inspector  of  instruction  in  singing  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  in  1875;  afterward  professor  of  sol¬ 
feggio  at  the  Conservatory.  He  composed:  “Le 
Proscrit,”  a  musical  drama  (produced  at  Auteuil  in 
1866) ;  “  Maures  et  Castilians,  ”  a  three-act  opera  (not 
produced);  several  “Melodies  Vocales”;  “Soirees 
Orpheoniques”  (collection  of  twelve  choruses  for 
three  equal  voices).  Pie  wrote  a  well-known  text¬ 
book,  “  Tlieorie  de  la  Musique  ”  (1878) ;  “  Abrege  de 
la  Tlieorie  de  la  Musique  ”  (1879) ;  “  Chants  pour  les 
Ecoles”;  “Recueil  de  Petits  Chants  it  UneVoix” 
(1883);  “Questionnaire,  Appendice  de  la  Tlieorie  de 
la  Musique  ”  (1886), 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Bing.  Diet,  of  Musicians ,  s.v.;  La- 
rousse,  Diet.  2d  Supplement,  p.  9S6 ;  La  Grande-  Encyc.  xiii. 
s.v. 

S.  N.  D. 

DANIEL. — Biblical  Data:  In  Hebrew  (1)  ; 

(2)  Sa'n.  (1)  The  form  without  the  *»  (see  Masorali 
Magna  to  Ezek.  xiv.  14)  occurs  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20; 
xxviii.  3;  also  in  a  Palmyrene  inscription  (see  De 
Vogue,  “  Syrie  Centrale,  ”  No.  93).  The  pronunciation 
“  Dani’el  ”  (God  is  my  Judge)  is  more  probable  than 
“Dan’el”  (God  is  a  Judge),  because  in  consonance 
with  the  general  structure  of  Hebrew  names.  It  is 
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therefore  probably  correct  to  vocalize  the  consonants 
in  the  three  places  thus:  (2)  The  hiatus  be¬ 

tween  the  vowels  “  i  ”  and  “  e  ”  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
nunciation  “Daniyel”  Dan.  i.  6),  with  the  in- 

sertion  of  a  consonantal  *> ;  compare  “Eli’atali” 
(“Eliatliali,”  I  Chron.  xxv.  4)  with  “Eliyata”  (verse 
27;  compare  Konig,  “  Historiscli-Kritisches  Lelirge- 
baude  der  Hebraischen  Sprache, ”  ii.  481  et  seq.).  The 
name  should  be  interpreted,  in  accordance  with  Gen. 
xxx.  6,  as  “God  is  the  Defender  of  my  right.” 

The  following  persons  called  “  Daniel  ”  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  O.  T. :  1.  A  son  of  David  by  Abigail 
(I  Chron.  iii.  1);  the  parallel  passage  (II  Sam.  iii.  8) 
has  “  Chileab  ” ;  but  this  reading  is  perhaps  a  cor¬ 
ruption  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last  three  letters  of 
are  identical  with  the  first  three 
The  Name  letters  of  the  following  word, 
in  the  Old  and  the  form  in  I  Chron.  iii.  lis  prob- 
Testament.  ably  correct.  The  forms  of  his  name 
found  in  the  Septuagint — Aalovia  and 
Aa/m/A — support  this  view,  in  that  they  show 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  to  be  *1  (A).  G.  Kerber 
(in  his  “  Die  Religionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  der 
Hebr.  Eigennamen,”  1897,  p.  36)  combines  the  name 
“Kile’ab”  with  “Ivaleb,”  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  companion  of  Joshua,  and  with  “keleb” 
=  dog.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  can 
not  serve  as  an  argument  for  the  name  “Kile’ab.” 

2.  A  man  of  extraordinary  righteousness  (Ezek. 
xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3),  who  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  well  known  as  Noah  and  Job, 
with  whom  he  is  mentioned  in  both  of  the  passages 
cited. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (Ezra  viii.  2). 
The  parallel  passage  in  the  Greek  Book  of  Ezra 
(viii.  29)  has  the  forms  Tauaifti,  Tafj?j?,oc,  and  Ta/ialur/ a, 
which  are  evidently  miswritings  for  AuvltjX  This 
priest  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  458  b.c.,  and  was  one  of  those  who  sealed 
Israel’s  covenant  with  God  (Nell.  x.  6). 

4.  The  most  important  bearer  of  the  name  is  the 
hero  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ditions  found  in  the  Septuagint.  This  Daniel  was 
among  the  prisoners  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 

Babylon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
Descent  lem  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
of  Daniel.  Jehoiakim;  he  was  also  one  of  the 

young  men  instructed,  by  order  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of 
the  Chaldeans  (Dan.  i.  3-4).  No  mention  is  made, 
however,  of  Daniel’s  birthplace  or  family.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
King  of  Israel  or  to  that  of  an  Israelitish  magnate. 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  x.  10,  §  1)  evidently  inferred  from 
Sanh.  i.  3  that  Daniel  was  a  relation  of  King  Zedekiali 
{ijaav  Ttjv  ek  tov  ^e6ek.'lov  yevovQ  TECGCipsQ),  while  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  passage, 
makes  Daniel  the  scion  of  a  noble  Israelitish  family 
(compare  Prince,  “  Critical  Commentary  outlie  Book 
of  Daniel,”  p.  25). 

The  Chaldeans  gave  Daniel  a  new  name  derived 
from  their  own  language;  namely,  “Belteshazzar,” 
the  Hebraized  form  of  “Balatshu-uzur ”  (lit.  “His 
Life  Protect  ”).  When  requested  to  eat  the  food  of 
the  heathen,  he  asked  that  he  and  his  Hebrew 


friends  might  be  given  their  own  food,  in  keeping 
with  the  Law  of  their  fathers.  Daniel  soon  had  an 
opportunity  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  piety ;  for,  in¬ 
spired  by  God,  he  interpreted  King  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  dream,  and  the  king  in  return  made  him  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon 
Daniel’s  and  chief  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Bab- 
Career.  ylon  (Dan.ii.  48).  Daniel  distinguished 
himself  a  second  time  by  interpreting 
another  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  {ib.  iv.),  and  by 
deciphering  the  mysterious  words  “Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Ufarsin”  {ib.  v.  25). 

Daniel  retained  his  high  position  under  Darius 
until  his  fellow  dignitaries  induced  the  king  to  issue 
a  decree  forbidding  any  one  to  ask  anything  of  God, 
or  of  any  man  except  the  king,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days.  When  Daniel,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
pray  three  times  a  day  at  an  open  window  looking 
toward  Jerusalem,  he  was  cast  into  the  lion’s  den, 
but  was  rescued  by  his  God  and  honored  anew  by 
the  king.  He  retained  his  influence  until  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus’  reign  over  Babylon  (that  is,  up  to 
536  b.c.),  and  prophesied  the  future  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom  {ib.  i.  21,  vi.  28,  x.  1). 

E.  G.  II.  E.  K. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to 

rabbinical  tradition  Daniel  was  of  royal  descent; 
and  his  fate,  together  with  that  of  his  three  friends, 
Hananiali,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  was  foretold  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  King  Hezekiah  in  these  words, 
“and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  ”  (Isa,  xxxix.  7;  compare  Sanh.  98b; 
Pirke  R  El.  Iii. ;  Origen,  commentary  to  Matt.  xv. 
5;  Jerome,  commentary  to  Isaiah,  l.c.).  According 
to  this  view,  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  eunuchs, 
and  were  consequently  able  to  prove  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  charges  of  immorality  brought  against 
them,  which  had  almost  caused  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Even  in  his  youth,  when  he 
convicted  the  false  witnesses  against  the  pious  and 
beautiful  Susanna,  Daniel  gave  proof  of  that  wis¬ 
dom  (see  Susanna,  The  Book  of)  which  afterwaid 
made  him  so  famous  that  it  was  said  of  him,  “  If 
lie  were  in  one  scale  of  the  balance  and  all  the  wise 
men  of  the  heathens  in  the  other,  he  would  out¬ 
weigh  them  all  ”  (see  Toma  77a).  When  the  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  heard  Daniel  reproduce  the  dream 
which  he  had,  had  he  could  not  doubt  the  truthfulness 
of  his  interpretation  (Tan. ,  ed.  Buber,  i.  191).  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  admired  Daniel  greatly,  although  the 
latter  refused  the  proffered  divine  honors,  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  favorably  from  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Hiram  (the  “  prince  of  Tyre,”  in  Ezek.  xxviii.), 
who  demanded  honor  as  a  god  (Gen.  R  xevi.). 

Life  at  court  was  fraught  with  many  dangers  for 
the  pious  Daniel.  In  the  first  place  he  denied  him¬ 
self  much  in  the  matter  of  food,  since  he  w  ould  not 
partake  of  the  wine  and  oil  of  the 
Nebuchad- heathens  (‘Ab.  Zarali  36a) ;  and  more 
nezzar’s  than  once  he  endangered  his  life  by 
Idol.  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  idolatry  of 
the  king.  Daniel  was  not  forced,  as 
were  his  three  friends,  to  worship  the  idol  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up ;  for  the  king,  who  well 
knew  that  Daniel  would  rather  be  cast,  into  the  fiery 
furnace  than  commit  idolatry,  sent  him  away  from 
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Babylon  in  order  that  lie  might  not  be  forced  to  con¬ 
demn  liis  own  god — namely,  Daniel,  whom  he  wor¬ 
shiped — to  death  by  lire.  Furthermore,  it  was  God’s 
intention  to  cause  the  three  men  to  he  taken  out  of 
the  furnace  during  the  absence  of  Daniel,  so  that 
their  rescue  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  merit  of 
the  latter  (Sanh.  98a ;  compare  also  Cant.  R.  vii.  8, 
and  Azakiaii  in  Rabbinical  Literature).  Never¬ 
theless,  the  king  endeavored  to  induce  Daniel  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  idol  by  trying  to  make  him  believe  that  it 
was  something  alive  and  real;  and  he  ordered  that 
there  be  placed  in  its  mouth  the  frontlet  (“ziz  ”)  of 
the  high  priest,  on  which  was  written  the  liame  of 
God  ;  and  since  this  name  possessed  the  miraculous 
power  of  enabling  inanimate  things  to  speak,  the  idol 
could  utter  the  words  “I  am  thy  god.”  Daniel, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived.  Asking 
permission  to  kiss  the  idol  on  the  mouth,  he  stepped 
before  it  and  conjured  the  frontlet  in  the  following 
words:  “  Although  I  am  only  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  yet  I  stand  here  as  God’s  messenger.  Take 
care  that  God’s  name  is  not  desecrated  by  you,  and 
thus  I  command  }Tou  to  follow  me.”  AVhile  he  was 
kissing  the  idol  the  frontlet  passed  from  the  idol’s 
mouth  into  his.  When  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  usual, 
sent  for  musicians  to  give  songs  of  praise  to  the 
idol,  he  noticed  that  Daniel  had  silenced  it  (Cant. 
R.  vii.  9). 

On  another  occasion  Daniel  was  strongly  urged 
by  King  Cjwus  to  recognize  Bel,  whose  divinity  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  lie  ate  up  the  sacrifices 
placed  daily  before  him.  This  was  reported  by  the 
priests,  who  entered  the  temple  every  night  by  a 
subterranean  passage,  ate  the  sacrifices,  and  then 
announced  that  the  idol  had  eaten  the  offerings. 
Daniel  exposed  this  fraud.  He  had  ashes  strewn  on 
the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
convinced  the  king  that  persons  had  entered  the 
temple  at  night,  by  showing  him  the  footprints  in 
the  ashes.  At  another  time  a  dragon  was  worshiped 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  their  king  tried  to  make 
Daniel  also  worship  it.  Daniel  boiled  pitch,  fat,  and 
hair  together  and  gave  lumps  of  it  to  the  dragon, 
which  thereupon  burst. 

Daniel’s  success  at  court  naturally  excited  the 
enyy  and  ill  will  of  the  Babidonians,  who  gathered 
in  a  mob  and  threatened  the  king  and 
>  In  the  his  house  if  he  did  not  deliver  Daniel 
Lion’s  Den.  to  them.  The  king  was  powerless 
to  resist,  and  the  people  took  Daniel 
and  threw  him  into  a  den  with  seven  famished  lions. 
Daniel  remained  there  unharmed  for  six  days,  being 
fed  during  that  time  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
whom  an  angel  had  in  an  instant  transported  from 
J udea  to  Babylon,  holding  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  On  the  seventh  day  the  king  went  to  the  den 
to  bewail  Daniel,  and  was  astonished  to  find  him 
alive.  Praising  God  for  the  help  accorded  to  His 
pious  servant,  the  king  ordered  that  Daniel  should 
be  drawn  out  of  the  den  and  that  his  accusers  should 
be  cast  therein ;  and  they  were  immediate! 3^  de¬ 
voured  b}r  the  wild  beasts  (see  Bel  and  the 
Dragon). 

In  like  manner  was  Daniel  delivered  from  lions  in 
the  reign  of  Darius.  By  the  advice  of  Daniel  this 
ruler  had  placed  the  affairs  of  the  government  in 


the  hands  of  a  board  composed  of  three  officials 
with  Daniel  at  their  head.  He  was,  therefore,  the 
second  after  the  king.  His  high  position  excited 
the  envy  of  the  other  officials,  who,  in  an  underhand 
way,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  sign  a  decree 
forbidding  any  one,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pray  to  any 
god  or  man,  except  to  the  king  (Yosippon,  ed 
Cracow,  1589,  iii.  7a-7d).  Although  Daniel  was  not 
forced  to  sin  in  any  way,  he  was  prepared  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  life  rather  than  omit  his  pikers;  hence  it 
was  easjr  for  his  enemies  to  convict  him  of  having- 
violated  the  royal  order.  While  he  was  at  prayer 
his  enemies  entered  his  room,  and  watched  to  see 
whether  the  accusations  against  him  could  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  as  the  king  did  not  believe  them.  Daniel 
did  not  omit  his  “Minhali  ”  prayer.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  friendship  for  Daniel,  the  king  listened  to  the 
accusations  of  the  nobles,  and  condemned  him  to  be 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  The  mouth  of  the  den 
was  closed  with  a  huge  stone,  which  had  rolled  of 
itself  from  Palestine  to  Babylon  for  that  purpose. 
Hpon  this  stone  sat  an  angel  in  the  shape  of  a  lion, 
so  that  Daniel’s  enemies  might  not  harass  him 
(Midi*.  Teh.  xxiv.,  lxvi.);  and  the  beasts  in  the  den 
received  Daniel  as  faithful  dogs  might  receive  their 
returning  master,  wagging  their  tails  and  licking 
him  (Yosippon,  iii.  8b;  Aphraates,  “  Homilies,”  ed. 
Wright,  iv.  67).  Early  the  next  morning  the  king 
hastened  to  the  den  in  order  to  learn  Daniel’s  fate, 
and  called  him  by  name ;  but  he  received  no  answer* 
j  as  Daniel  was  just  then  reading  the  “  Sliema‘  ”  (Midi\ 
Tell,  lxvi.),  after  having  spent  the  night  in  song 
of  praise  to  God,  to  which  the  lions  had  silentlyr 
listened  (Yosippon,  l.c.).  Daniel’s  enemies  insisted 
that  the  lions  were  tame  because  they  were  not 
hungry,  whereupon  the  king  commanded  that  the 
accusers  themselves  spend  a  night  with  the  beasts. 
As  a  result  the  enemies  of  Daniel,  numbering  122, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  making  a  total  of 
366  persons,  were  torn  by  1,469  lions  (Midr.  Teh. 
l.c. ;  in  losippon  [l.c.  8c]  this  experience  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Habakkuk.  The  legend  of  the  dragon  is  in 
any  case  probably  onty  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
Biblical  story  in  Dan.  vi. ). 

( These  miracles  kept  Daniel  in  favor  with  the 
king,  who  thereupon  issued  orders  that  the  Jews 
should  return  to  Palestine  and  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Daniel’s  great  age  induced  him  to  ask  for  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  king’s  service;  but  his  request  was 
not  granted  until  he  had  found  a  worthy  successor 
in  Zerubbabel,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  king 
for  all  the  offices  that  he  himself  had  filled.  Daniel 
was  then  graciously  dismissed  with  valuable  pres¬ 
ents  from  the  king,  and  went  to  Slmshan,  where  he 
lived  piously  until  his  death  (Yosippon,  l.c.  9d-10a; 
but  compare  Cant.  R.,  l.c.,  according  to  which  Daniel 
returned  to  Palestine  at  the  command  of  Cyrus). 
Although  Daniel  was  no  prophet,  God  held  him 
worthy  to  receive  the  revelation  of  the  destiny  of 
Israel,  even  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  thus  distin¬ 
guishing  him  from  his  friends,  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zecliariah,  and  Malachi,  who  had  no  visions  (Dan. 
x.  7).  Daniel,  however,  forgot  the  “end”  (pp)  re¬ 
vealed  to  him,  after  an  angel  had  shown  him  every¬ 
thing  (Gen.  R.  xcviii.  2), 

E-  c.  L.  G. 
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_ In  Arabic  Literature :  The  Moslems  consider 

Daniel  as  a  prophet,  though  lie  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Koran.  It  was  lie  who  preached  in  Babylonian 
‘Irak — that  is  to  say,  Chaldea— exhorting  the  people 
to  return  to  God.  He  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Persian  king  Lahorasp  and  of  Cyrus,  and  taught 
these  two  princes  the  unity  of  God  and  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Tabari  says  (“  Chronique,”  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  Zotenberg,  i.  44)  that  thousands  of  people 
who  had  died  in  a  certain  town  from  an  epidemic 
were  resuscitated  a  thousand  years  later  by  the 
prayer  of  Daniel,  a  legend  probably  borrowed  from 
Ezek.  xxxvii. 

1-10. 

When  Daniel 
had  become  a 
noted  prophet, 

Cyrus  made  him 
the  chief  of  all 
his  kingdom  in 
order  that  he 
might  teach  his 
people  the  true 
religion.  The 
prophet  asked 
the  king  to  let 
him  go  back  to 
Palestine  and 
build  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Cyrus  con¬ 
sented  to  the  re¬ 
construction  of 
the  sanctuary, 
but  refused  tolet 
him  go,  saying, 

“If  I  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  prophets 
like  thee,  I 
should  have 
them  all  stay 
with  me.”  There 
is  another  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect 
that  Daniel  was 
king  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites  after  their 
return  from  cap¬ 
tivity. 

According  to 
Muhammad  ibn 

Jarir  (quoted  by  Tabari,  l.c.  p.  751),  it  was  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  who  ordered  Daniel  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lion’s  den.  A  pit  was  dug  purposely  for 
him ;  and  he  and  five  companions  were  cast  before 
a  famished  animal.  Shortly  afterward  the  king,  on 
approaching  the  pit,  saw  there  seven  persons  instead 
of  six.  The  seventh  was  an  angel,  who  struck  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  a  blow  in  the  face,  and  by  that 
changed  him  into  a  wild  beast. 

The  Arabs  attribute  to  Daniel  the  invention  of 
geomancy  (“film  al-raml”)  and  the  authorship  of 
the  “  Usui  al-Tafinr  ”  (The  Principles  of  Interpreting 
Dreams). 

Mas ‘udi  says  there  were  two  Daniels:  Daniel  the 
Elder,  who  lived  in  the  period  between  Noah  and 
Abraham,  and  was  the  father  of  the  above-mentioned 


sciences;  and  Daniel  the  Younger,  who,  according 
to  a  tradition,  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Cyrus, 
whose  mother  was  a  Jewess.  The  Arabs  attrib¬ 
ute  to  him  the  book  “Ivitab  al-Jafar”  (Divina¬ 
tion)  and  many  predictions  relative  to  the  Persian 
kings. 

Bibliography:  Tabari,  Chronique  (French  transl.  by  Zoten¬ 
berg),  i.  44,  496,  503,  571:  ii.  283;  Mas^udi,  Les  Prairies  cVOr 
(ed.  B.  de  Meynard),  ii.  128 ;  D’Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Ori- 
entale ,  s.v.  .  ,  _ 
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DANIEL,  TOMB  OF  :  Tradition  has  named  two 
places  as  the  site  of  Daniel’s  tomb.  In  the  “ Mar¬ 
ty  rologium  Ro- 
manum,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  which 
consecrates  July 
21  to  Saint  Dan¬ 
iel,  the  place  of 
his  death  is 
given  as  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  he 
was  buried  in 
the  royal  vault 
there.  Benja¬ 
min  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  the 
Holy  Land  about 
1160  c.e.,  gives 
much  more  ac¬ 
curate  informa¬ 
tion  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Susa. 
In  the  facade  of 
one  of  its  many 
synagogues  he 
was  shown  the 
tomb  assigned 
by  tradition  to 
Daniel.  Susa  is 
the  modern 
Shuster,  and 
this  synagogue 
is  still  standing. 
There  are  some 
good  representa¬ 
tions  of  it,  as, 
for  example,  in 
Flandin  and 
Coste,  “Voyage 
en  Perse  Moderne  ”  (plate  100),  and  in  Loftus,  “  Chal- 
da?a  and  Susiana”  (pp.  817  et  seq.). 

Benjamin  declares,  however,  that  the  tomb  does 
not  hold  Daniel’s  remains,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Susa  about  640  c.e.  The  remains 
were  supposed  to  bring  good  fortune;  and  bitter 
quarrels  arose  because  of  them  between  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Clioaspes.  All  those 
living  on  the  side  on  which  Daniel's  grave  was  situ¬ 
ated  were  rich  and  happy,  while  those  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  were  poor  and  in  want;  the  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  wished  the  bier  of  Daniel  transferred  to  their 
side  of  the  river.  They  finally  agreed  that  the  bier 
should  rest  alternately  one  year  on  each  side.  This 
agreement  was  carried  out  for  many  years,  until  the 
Persian  shall  San  jar,  on  visiting  the  city-,  stopped 
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the  practise,  holding  that  the  continual  removal 
of  the  bier  was  disrespectful  to  the  prophet.  He 
ordered  the  bier  to  be  fastened  with  chains  to  the 
bridge,  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  structure;  and 
he  erected  a  chapel  on  the  spot  for  both  Jews  and 
non- J ews.  The  king  also  forbade  fishing  in  the  river 
within  a  mile  of  Daniel’s  bier  (“  Itinerary  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela”  [Hebr.],  ed.  Asher,  i.  74-76,  ii.  152-154; 
compare  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  p.  77,  below, 
Jerusalem,  1S72).  The  place  is  a  dangerous  one  for 
navigation,  since  godless  persons  perish  immediately 
on  passing  it;  and  the  water  under  the  bier  is  distin¬ 
guished  b}^  the  presence  of  goldfish. 

Mohammedan  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
Daniel  was  buried  at  Susa,  and  a  similar  tradition 
was  current  among  the  Syriac  writers  (Budge,  “  Book 
of  the  Bee,”  p.  73).  Al-Baladhori  (ninth  century) 
says  that  when  the  conqueror  Abu  Musa  al-AslTari 
came  to  Susa  in  638,  he  found  the  coffin  of  Daniel, 
which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Babylon  in 
order  to  bring  down  rain  during  a  period  of  drought 
(compare  Al-Tabari,  i.  2567).  Abu  Musa  referred 
the  matter  to  the  calif  Omar,  who  ordered  the  cof¬ 
fin  to  be  buried,  which  was  done  b3r  sinking  it 
to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  streams  near  by  (“  Futuh 
al-Buldan,”  p.  378).  A  similar  account  is  given  bjr 
Ibn  Haukal  (ed.  De  Goeje,  p.‘  174)  and  Al-Istahri 
(ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  92),  who  add  that  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  make  a  circuit  around  Daniel’s  tomb 
and  to  draw  water  in  its  neighborhood  (see  also 
Yakut,  “Mid jam  al-Buldan,”  iii.  189).  Al-Mukad- 
dasi  (ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  417)  refers  to  the  contention 
between  the  people  of  Susa  and  those  of  Tustar. 

-A  slasUtly  divergent  tradition  reported  l>%-  Ibn  Tai- 

miyyali  says  that  the  body  was  found  hi  Tustar; 
that  at  night  thirteen  graves  were  dug,  and  it  was 
put  in  one  of  these— a  sign  that  the  early  Moslems 
were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  tombs  of  holy 
men  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  liii.  58). 

The  authenticity  of  the  tomb  at  Susa  is  believed  in 
by  the  mollahs  of  Arabistau,  even  though  five  days 
journey  from  Dizful,  near  Mai  Amir,  there  is  another 
tomb  sacred  to  Daniel. 
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DANIEL,  BOOK  OF  “ — Critical  View :  One 

of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts:  chapters  i.-vi.,  recounting  the 
events  of  Daniel’s  life;  chapters  vii.-xii.,  containing 
his  prophecies.  “While  the  first  part  proves  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  world-empire  to  belong  to 
the  heathen  forever,  the  second  part  shows  that 
Israel  is  destined  to  found  this  world  empire  through 
the  son  of  man,  who  has  long  since  existed  in  heav¬ 
en”  (J.  Bohmer,  “Reich  Gottes  und  Menschensolm 
im  Buche  Daniel,”  1899,  p.  60). 

In  its  form  the  book  shows  striking  differences, 
for  while  ii.  4  to  vii.  28  is  written  in  Aramaic,  the 
preceding  and  following  portions  are  written  in  Ile- 
brew..  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  reason  for  this 
peculiarity;  it  suggests,  however,  that  the  “Chal¬ 
deans  ”  in  this  book  are  the  Arameans  or  Syrians.  A 
*  For  Biblical  Data  see  Daniel. 


similar  instance  occurs  in  the  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta  (ed. 
Joh.  Meyer),  where  the  author  gradually  lapses 
into  Aramaic  in  talking  of  personages  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exile,  but  on  p.  117  returns  to  Hebrew.  The 
author  may  have  meant  to  introduce  the  “Chal¬ 
deans  ”  in  their  own  language,  and  then  inadvert¬ 
ently  continued  in  the  language  that  was  familiar  to 
him  (see  Driver,  “Daniel,”  in  “Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,”  p.  xxii.).  J.  Bohmer  {l.c.  p.  150)  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Aramaic  portion  was  so  written  be¬ 
cause  its  contents  concerned  all  peoples;  Prince  and 
others  suggest  that  the  whole  book  was  written  orig¬ 
inally  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Aramaic;  and 
that  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  book  was  lost,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Aramaic  translation.  This  opinion, 
however,  does  not  weigh  the  fact  that  the  Ara¬ 
maic  begins  with  the  speech  of  the  “ Chaldeans.” 
Other  scholars  think  that  the  whole  book  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Aramaic,  while  the  beginning  and 
end  were  translated  into  Hebrew  so  that  the  book 
might  ' be  incorporated  into  the  canon  (Marti,  in  his 
Commentary,  1901,  p.  ix.).  But  if  its 
Form,  inclusion  in  the  canon  had  depended 
on  its  Hebrew  form,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  translate  the  whole  into  Hebrew. 
In  any  case  the  linguistic  diversity  in  parts  of  this 
book  is  no  reason  for  assuming  two  sources  for  it, 
as  Meinliold  does  in  his  Commentary  (p.  262);  for 
the  Aramaic  Book  of  Daniel  could  not  have  begun 
with  ii.  4. 

Another  difference  in  form  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  political  history  forming  the  background  of 
the  first  six  chapters  is  absent  in  vii.-xii.  This  dif- 

ferenee  xixtxy  lie  tlius  jjlixiiiod  r  Tlie  author  tliouglit 

it  his  first  task  to  recount  without  a  break  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  of  Daniel’s  life;  his  second  task  being 
to  record  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  Daniel  which 
were  not  connected  with  the  experiences  of  other 
people.  In  the  first  six  chapters  Daniel  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  third  person,  while  in  the  others  he 
appears  as  the  speaker.  This  is  explicable  on  the 
ground  that  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
only  with  the  presentation  of  Daniel’s  inner  expe¬ 
riences  to  the  exdusion  of  all  objective  relations. 
Such  transitions  are  found  in  other  books— com¬ 
pare,  for  example,  Hosca  i.  and  iii.  The  change  of 
person  therefore  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  unity 
of  the  book.  (For  other  opinions  on  the  composite 
character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  see  Eduard  Konig, 
“Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,”  p.  384;  Von  Gall, 
“Die  Einheitliclikeit  des  Buches  Daniel,”  1895;  G. 

A.  Barton,  “  The  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Dan¬ 
iel,”  in  “Jour.  Bib.  Lit.”  1898,  pp.  62-86).  Barton 
finds  a  contradiction  between  i.  1,  5,  18,  and  ii.  1; 
for  Nebuchadnezzar  is  designated  as  “king”  in  i.  1, 
and,  according  to  i.  5,  18,  Daniel  and  his  friends 
were  to  be  prepared  three  years  prior  to  appearing 
before  the  king,  while  in  ii.  1  it  is  stated  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar.  Still  it  was  not  an  unnatural  prolepsis  on  first 
mentioning  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  king,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which  he  was 
commonly  known  at  the  time  of  writing.  Barton 
also  finds  a  contradiction  between  the  words  “And 
Daniel  continued  even  unto  the  first  year  of  King 
Cyrus  ”  (i.  21)  and  “  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  king 
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of  Persia,  a  thing  was  revealed  unto  Daniel  ”  (x.  1). 
But  i.  21  does  not  mean  that  Daniel  liced  “even  unto 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  ”  but  that  Daniel  survived 
even  the  fall  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  kingdom  and  that 
of  his  successor.  The  other  contradictions  men¬ 
tioned  by  Barton  are  discussed  by  Eduard  Konig  in 
“TlieologischesLirteraturblatt,”  1898,  cols.  539  etseq. 
Ilis  conclusion  that  nine  different  and  complete  epi¬ 
sodes  follow  the  first  chapter  is  therefore  untenable. 
The  book,  however,  may  have  included  originally 
only  i.-vii.,  an  assumption  that  would  explain  the 
following  three  circumstances:  the  dropping  of 
the  Aramaic ;  the  formula  “  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the 
matter”  (vii.  28);  and  the  juxtaposition  of  two  ma¬ 
terially  identical  narratives  as  found  in  vii.  and  viii. 

As  events  unfolded  themselves,  amplifications  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  pointing  even 
more  clearly  to  the  day  of  liberation,  may  have  been 
added. 

The  date  of  the  writing  of  the  book  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  considerations:  It  was  not 
written  by  one  of  the  exiles,  for  many 
Date  of  the  portions  of  the  text  could  not  have 
Book.  been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  second  king  of  the  Babylonian  em¬ 
pire  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  is  proved 
even  by  the  form  of  that  king’s  name  as  given  in  the 
book.  His  Assyrian  name  was  “  Nabu-kudurriuzur  ” 
(Friedrich  Delitzsch,  “  Assyrische  Lescstucke,”  1900, 
p.  192),  which  the  Hebrews  at  first  pronounced 
“Nebu-kadr-ezzar”  (Jer.  xxi.  2  et  seq.  [26  times]; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18  et  seq.,  xxx.  10).  The  mid¬ 
dle  “r”  was  then  dissimulated  from  the  final  “r, /J 

giving  « ISTebu-kadn-ezzar.”  a  form  which  is  found 
in  Jcremiali  only  in  jxYii,  e-xsix.  s,  *>vrfc  v.-Hicu  5s 

the  usual  form  in  all  later  writings  (II  Kings  xxiv. 

1  et  seq. ;  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  et  seq. ;  Ezrai.  7 ;  Estli. 
ii.  6;  Dan.  i.  18  et  seq. ;  Soferim  xiv.  7 ;  Seder  ‘Olam 
R.  xxiv.  et  seq. ;  and  Septuagint,  T$aftovxodov6aop). 

Nor  would  a  contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  successors  have  written  the  stories  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  in  the  form  in  which  they  exist,  since 
they  contain  many  details  that  can  not  be  harmo¬ 
nized  with  the  data  furnished  in  other  historical 
sources.  The  first  verse,  for  instance,  contradicts 
other  passages  of  the  O.  T.  in  saying  that  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  besieged  it. 
For  the  verb  N2  means  here,  as  elsewhere,  “come,” 
“arrive,”  and  can  not  be  equivalent  to  “break  up  ” ; 
this  is  also  proved  by  the  context  of  i.  1.  But  Jere¬ 
miah  announced  the  coming  of  the  Chaldeans  only 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  a  year  that  is  ex¬ 
pressly  designated,  in  Jer.  xxv.  1,  xlvi.  2,  as  the  first 
year  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  date,  “  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim”  (Dan.  i.  1),  is 
probably  derived  from  II  Kings  xxiv.  1  et  seq., 
where  it  is  said  that  Jehoiakim,  after  having  been 
subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar  three  years,  turned  and 
rebelled,  and  was  attacked  by  predatory  bands  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  their  vassals.  As  no  date  is  given 
for  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  three  years,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  it  began  w7itli  the  accession 
of  Jehoiakim.  The  supposition  being  made,  it  could 
be  said  that  the  Chaldeans  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when.  Nebuchadnezzar  j 


would  naturally  be  their  leader.  But  these  state¬ 
ments  in  Dan.  i.  1  are  erroneously  drawn  from  II 
Kings  xxiv.  1  et  seq.,  and  contradict  those  found  in 
Jer.  xxv.  1,  9,  and  xlvi.  2.  Such  discrepancies  are 
not  unparalleled  in  the  O.  T.  (compare  Eduard 
Konig,  “Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,”  pp.  172  et 
seq.).  Nor  can  Nebuchadnezzar’s  madness  (Dan.  iv. 
12  et  seq.)  during  seven  years  be  taken  literally. 
Belshazzar’s  father,  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  mentioned 
again  (v.  11,  13,  18,  22)  in  a  way  which  compels  the 
inference  that  he  really  was  such.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  ground  that  during  the  long  period 
of  oral  tradition  the  unimportant  kings  of  Babylon 
might  easily  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  last  king, 
who  was  vanquished  by  Cyrus,  would  have  been 
taken  as  the  successor  of  the  well-known  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Bar.  i.  11,  and 
Sennacherib  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Enemessar  (i.e. 
Shalmaneser)  in  Tobit  i.  15,  Sargon(Isa.  xx.  1)  being 
passed  over.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  period 
516-331,  of  which  only  a  few  events  are  recorded,  was 
contracted  to  thirty-four  years  in  computing  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  Creation  (Seder  ‘Olam  R.  xxx.). 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  written  immediately 
after  the  Exile.  The  post-exilic  prophets  did  not 
know  it,  for  the  four  horns  to  which  Israel’s  ene¬ 
mies  are  compared  in  Zecli.  i.  21,  have  a  local  mean¬ 
ing,  representing  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
and  do  not  refer  to  the  successive  kingdoms,  as  in 
Dan.  ii.  29  et  seq.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
four  chariots  in  Zecli.  vi.  1  et  seq.  These  passages 
are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  predictions  in 
Daniel,  but  it  is  also  stated  in  Hag.  ii.  6-9  et  seq., 
that  within  “a  little  -while”  the  Messianic  time  will 

come.  A-  -r-tri  even  Ben  Sira,  savs  expressly  (Ecclus. 

[Siracli]  xlix.  15)  that  he  has  never  found  a  man 
who  resembled  Joseph,  a  statement  he  could  not 
have  made  had  he  known  the  extant  Book  of  Daniel, 
since  Daniel  is  there  drawn  as  a  man  who,  like  Jo¬ 
seph,  rose  to  be  prime  minister  by  virtue  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  interpret  dreams. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  written  during  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  Israel  by  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data:  The  kingdom  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  he  goat  (viii.  5  et  seq.)  is  expressly  named  as 
the  “kingdom  of  Yawan”— that  is,  the  Grecian 
kingdom  (viii.  21)  the  great  horn  being  its  first  king, 
Alexander  the  Great  (definitely  stated  in  Seder  ‘Olam 
R.  xxx.),  and  the  little  horn  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(175-164).  This  kingdom  was  to  persecute  the 
host  of  the  saints  “unto  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  evenings  and  mornings”  (viii.  14,  R.  V.); 
that  is,  “half-days,”  or  1,150  days;  and  Epiphanes 
did,  in  fact,  profane  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  for 
about  that  length  of  time,  from  Kislew  15,  168.  to 
Kislew  25,165  (I  Macc.  i.  57,  iv.  52).  The  little  horn 
described  in  Dan.  viii.  9-12,  23-25  has  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  the  little  horn  in  vii.  8,  20 ; 
hence  the  same  ruler  is  designated  in  both  passages. 
The  well-known  passage  ix.  23-27  also  points  to  the 
same  period.  The  first  and  imperative  rule  in  inter¬ 
preting  it  is  to  begin  the  period  of  the  seventy  times 
seven  units  (A.  Y.  “seventy  weeks”)  with  the  first 
period  of  seven  (ix.  25),  and  to  let  the  second  period, 
the  “sixty-two  times  seven  units,”  follow  this;  for 
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if  this  second  period  (the  sixty-two  weeks)  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  beginning  again  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
third  period,  the  “one  week,”  must  be  carried  back 
in  the  same  way.  The  context  demands,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  origin  of  the  prediction  concerning 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  be  sought  in  Jer.  xxv. 
11-13  and  the  parallel  passage,  ib.  xxix.  10.  The 
“anointed,”  the  “prince,”  mentioned  after  the  first 
seven  times  seven  units,  must  be  Cyrus,  who  is  called 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  in  Isa.  xlv.  1  also.  He 
concluded  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years  by  issuing 
the  decree  of  liberation,  and  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  Chaldean  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (586) 
and  the  year  53S  was  just  about  forty-nine  years. 
The  duration  of  the  sixty-two  times  seven  units  (434 
years)  does  not  correspond  with  the  time  538-171 
(367  years) ;  but  the  chronological  knowledge  of  that 
age  was  not  very  exact.  The  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta  (ed. 
Meyer,  p.  104)  computed  the  Persian  rule  to  have 
lasted  fifty-two  years.  This  is  all  the  more  evident 
as  the  last  period  of  seven  units  must  include  the 
seven  years  171-165  (see  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xix. 
202  et  seq.).  This  week  of  years  began  with  the 
murder  of  an  anointed  one  (compare  Lev.  iv.  3  et  seq. 
on  the  anointing  of  the  priest)— namely,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  high  priest  Onias  III.— and  it  was  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  this  week  of  years  that  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  was  desecrated  bjr  an  abomination — the 
silver  altar  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
place  of  the  Lord’s  altar  for  burnt  offering  (see 
I  Macc.  i.  54). 

Stories  undoubtedly  existed  of  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Daniel,  avIio  was  known  to  Ezekiel  as  a 
wise  man.  Tradition  then  ascribed  to 

Genesis  this  wise  man  all  the  traits  which  Is- 
of  the  Book  rael  could  attribute  to  its  heroes.  He 
of  Daniel,  was  exalted  as  the  pattern  of  piety 
and  faithfulness;  audit  may  also  have 
been  said  that  he  interpreted  dreams,  read  crypto¬ 
grams,  and  foreshadowed  the  beginning  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  kingdom.  In  any  case  his  name  may  have 
played  the  same  role  in  literature  as  that  of  Solo¬ 
mon  or  that  of  Enoch ;  and  as  one  author  ascribed 
his  book,  “Koheleth,”  to  Solomon,  so  another  author 
may  have  made  Daniel  responsible  for  his.  As  to 
the  origin  of  his  prophecies,  it  would  probably  be 
unjust  to  say  that  they  were  inventions.  They  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  author’s  enthusiastic 
study  of  the  past  history  of  God’s  people.  He  util¬ 
ized  the  past  to  unlock  the  future.  This  is  evident 
from  ix.  2,  where  the  author  says  that  he  had  paid 
attention  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  concerning 
the  seventy  years,  which  prophecy  became  the  basis 
for  a  new  prophecy.  Tin's  shows  that  the  author 
was  merely  a  disciple  of  the  Prophets,  one  who  repro¬ 
duced  the  prophecies  of  his  masters.  His  book,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  included  in  the  section  Nebiim. 

Bibliography  :  J.  D.  Prince,  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel ,  1S99;  Driver,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges:  Daniel ,  1900;  Behrmann,  Handkommentar 
zum  Buchc  Daniel,  1894;  Marti,  Kurzcr  Handkommentar 
zum  Buche  Daniel ,  1901. 

E.  G.  n.  E.  K. 

DANIEL  IBN  AL-ANISHATA.  See  Daniel 
13.  Saadia  tia-Bablt. 

DANIEL,  HAYYATA  (“  The  Tailor”):  A  Pal¬ 
estinian,  two  of  whose  Scriptural  interpretations  are 


I  preserved  in  the  Midrash:  one  to  Gen.  xxvi.  14  (Gen. 

I  R-  lxiv.  7;  compare  Sanli.  58b;  Yalk.  on  Prov.  xii. 
11),  and  the  other  to  Eccl.  iv.  1  (Lev.  R.  xxxii.  8  ; 
Eccl.  R.  ad  loc. ).  The  time  of  Daniel  may  only  be  con¬ 
jectured.  As  the  rabbis  mentioned  in  the  contexts  are 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  as  the  one 
cited  after  him,  and  supplementing  his  views,  is  of 
the  fourth  generation  of  amoraim,  Daniel  can  not 
be  placed  earlier  than  that  generation.  Baclier 
(“  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  ”  iii.  761)  includes  him  among  those 
whose  period  is  uncertain. 
l.  g.  S.  M. 

DANIEL  BEN  HASDAI.  See  Daniel  ben 
Solomon. 

DANIEL  B.  ISAAC.  See  Pisa,  Daniel  da. 

DANIEL  BEN  JACOB  OF  GRODNO :  Rus¬ 
sian  lialakist;  died  in  Grodno  April  30,  1807.  He 
was  dayyan  there  for  forty  years.  He  is  ordinarily 
called  “saint,”  “pious,”  and  “modest.”  He  is  the 
author  of  “ Hamude  Daniel”  (The  Precious  Things 
of  Daniel),  on  questions  concerning  the  preparation 
of  food  (Grodno,  1810).  Daniel’s  opinions  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  Zebi  Hirsch  Eisenstadt’s 
widely  used  work,  “Pithe  Teshubah,”  on  Skulhau 
‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah. 

Bibliography;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-HadasK  ii.  32; 
Friedenstein,  Dr  Gihhorim,  p.  65 ;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael , 
p.  264. 

G.  I.  BER. 

DANIEL  BEN  JUDAH:  Liturgical  poet,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I-Ie  was  the  grandfather  of  Daniel  ben  Samuel 
lia-Rofe,  rabbi  at  Tivoli.  According  to  Luzzatto, 
Daniel  ben  Judah  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
hymn  “Yigdal  Eloliim  Hai,”  containing  the  thir¬ 
teen  articles  of  belief  of  Maimonides.  This  poem, 
which  forms  part  of  the  morning  prayer  among  the 
Ashkenazim,  and  is  sung  by  the  Sephardim  on 
the  eve  of  Sabbaths  and  liol}?'  days,  is  included  in  the 
Romania  ritual  for  Saturday  evening. 

Bibliography;  Zunz,  Literaturgescli.  p.  507 ;  Luzzatto,  Mebo, 
p.  18 ;  He-Haluz ,  vol.  ix.,  part  2,  p.  50. 

G.  I.  BR. 

DANIEL  B.  RETINA:  Babylonian  amora; 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Zeira  (Yer.  Suk.  iv. 
54b ;  Hul.  62a  et  seq.).  He  is  cited  in  the  Palestinian 
as  well  as  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  some  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of  his  generation  (Yer.  Shab.  iii. 
5c;  Yer.  ‘Er.  i.  19d,  ii.  20a;  M.  K.  8b,  i2a;  Hag.  8b; 
Ket.  97a;  B.  Iy.  97a;  B.  M.  64b),  but  generally  as 
the  transmitter  of  Ilalakot  he  had  learned  from  his 
predecessors.  That  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  legend  relating  that  he  would  daily 
inspect  liis  garden  and  mark  the  beds  requiring 
water,  whereupon  rain  would  descend  and  moisten 
the  beds  thus  marked  (Ta‘an.  9b;  Yalk.,  Zech. 
578).  Rabbali  bar  bar  Hanali,  Rab’s  nephew,  mar¬ 
ried  liis  son  to  Daniel’s  daughter  (Ber.  47a;  compare 
Rabbinowicz,  “Dikduke  Soferim,”  ad  loc.). 

Bibliography:  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  s.v.;  Frankel, 
Me  ho,  73a. 

i-  S.  M. 

DANIEL  BEN  MOSES  AL-^UMISI,  or 
AL-DAMAGANI :  One  of  the  most  prominent 
Karaite  scholars  of  the  earlier  period;  flourished  at 
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the  end  of  the  ninth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century;  a  native  of  Damagan,  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  province  of  Kumis,  in  Tabaristan,  as  is  shown 
by  his  two  surnames,  the  latter  of  which  is  found 
only  in  “Kirkisani.”  His  attitude  to  Anan  and  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  Ananites  ( i.e .,  the  first  Ka¬ 
raites,  Anan’s  followers  and  immediate  successors) 
are  characteristic  of  his  place  in  Karaism.  At  first 
lie  esteemed  Anan  highly,  calling  him  “rosh  ha- 
maskilim”  (chief  of  the  scholars) ;  but  later  he  de¬ 
spised  him  and  called  him  “rosh  ha-kesilim”  (chief 
of  the  fools).  Nevertheless,  Daniel's  opinions  were 
respected  by  the  Karaites. 

As  regards  Daniel’s  theories,  he  denied  that  spec¬ 
ulation  could  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  knowledge, 
and.  probably  in  accordance  with  this  tenet,  he 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  Anan,  the  principle  that 
the  Biblical  laws  must  not  be  interpreted  allegoric¬ 
ally,  nor  explained  contrary  to  the  simple  text  (see 
below).  He  evinces  little  regard  for  science,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  forbidden  to  de¬ 
termine  the  beginning  of  the  new  moon  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babbinites,  because 
such  calculations  are  condemned  like  astrology,  and 
the  practise  of  them  is  threatened  with  severe  pun¬ 
ishment,  according  to  Isa.  xlvii.  13-14.  Yet  Daniel 
himself,  in  his  commentary  to  Lev.  xxvi.,  indulges 
in  long  reflections  on  the  theodicy  and  on  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  pious.  His  conception  of  the  angels, 
also,  is  most  extraordinary.  He  says  that  wherever 
“marakim”  (angels)  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
designation  does  not  refer  to  living,  speaking  beings 
who  act  as  messengers,  but  to  forces  of  nature,  as 
fire,  fog,  winds,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  God  per¬ 
forms  His  works  (compare  Maimonides,  “Moreli,” 
ii.  6).  This  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  (who  also  denied  the  existence  of  angels ;  com¬ 
pare  Acts  xxiii.  8),  in  view  of  the  fact  that  works 
circulated  among  the  earlier  Karaites  named  after 
Zadok  and  containing  Sadducean  opinions. 

Daniel  favored  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  the 
Law.  The  following  decisions  of  his  have  been 
preserved :  It  is  forbidden  to  do  any  work  whatever 
on  the  Sabbath — even  to  clean  the  hands  with  pow¬ 
der — or  to  have  any  work  done  on  the  Sabbath  by  a 
non -Jew,  whether  gratuitously,  or  for  wages  or  any 
other  compensation.  The  burning  of  lights  is  for¬ 
bidden  not  only  on  Friday  evenings,  but  also  on  the 
evenings  of  the  festivals.  In  the  description  in  Lev. 

xxiii.  40  of  the  trees  which,  according 
Legal  to  Daniel,  were  used  in  erecting  the 
Decisions,  booths,  the  phrase  “  peri  ez  hadar  ”  (the 
fruit  of  goodly  trees)  is  more  defi¬ 
nitely  explained  by  “  kappot  temarim  ”  (branches  of 
palms),  the  palm  being  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
(Cant.  vii.  8). 

Like  Anan,  Benjamin  al-Nahawandi,  and  Ishmael 
al -  Okbari,  Daniel  forbade  in  the  Diaspora  the  eating 
of  those  animals  that  were  used  for  sacrifice,  adding 
to  the  proofs  of  his  predecessors  others  drawn  from 
Hosea  ix.  4  and  Isa.  lxvi.  3.  The  prohibition  con¬ 
tained  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19  (“Thou  slialt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother’s  milk  ”)  must  not  be  interpreted 
allegorically,  as  Anan  interpreted  it,  but  literally. 
The  priest  carried  out  the  injunction  to  “wring 
[pinch]  off  the  head”  of  the  bird  (“melikali,”  Lev. 
IY.-28 


i.  15)  by  cutting  the  head  off  entirely,  after  the 
slaughtering.  The  clean  birds  are  not  recogni¬ 
zable  by  certain  signs,  as  the  Babbinites  assert, 
but  the  names  of  the  birds  as  found  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  are  decisive  (and  as  these  can  not  always  be 
identified,  the  Karaites  make  the  class  of  forbidden 
birds  very  large).  Among  the  locusts  only  the 
four  species  expressly  named  in  Lev.  xi.  22  are  per¬ 
mitted  as  food.  It  is  forbidden  to  eat  eggs  because 
they  must  be  considered  as  living  things  that  can 
not  be  slaughtered,  as  is  proved  by  Deut.  xxii.  6-7, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  take  the  young,  but  not  the 
eggs.  Of  fish  the  eggs  only  are  permitted ;  the  blood 
is  forbidden.  The  leper  must  still  be  considered  as 
unclean  (this,  too,  is  directed  against  Anan,  who  had 
held  that  the  laws  regarding  the  clean  and  the  un¬ 
clean  were  not  applicable  in  the  Diaspora).  The 
carcass  of  an  animal,  however,  ceases  to  be  unclean 
after  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  any  way,  as  is 
proved  by  Lev.  vii.  24. 

In  regard  to  the  levirate  marriage  Daniel  agrees 
with  Anan  that  “ahim,”  in  Deut.  xxv.  5,  does  not 
mean  “brothers,”  which  would  violate  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  16,  but  “relations.” 
The  story  of  Judah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8) 
proves  nothing,  because  at  that  time  the  prohibition 
against  marrying  a  brother’s  wife  did  not  exist.  The 
prohibition  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  18  can  not  be 
taken  literally  (as  the  Babbinites  take  it),  for  the 
wife’s  sister  is  forbidden  under  any  circumstance, 
just  as  is  the  husband’s  brother  (there  is  here  an 
example  of  the  method  of  analogy,  “  hekkesh  ”) ;  it 
is  rather  the  stepsister  of  the  wife  that  is  meant  in 
the  passage  in  question;  e.g .,  the  daughter  of  the 
father-in-law’s  wife  whom  the  last-named  had  by 
her  first  husband.  In  this  case  the  prohibition  ends 
with  the  wife’s  death.  The  daughter  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  heritage,  as  the  Babbinites  say,  al¬ 
though  her  portion  is  less  than  that  of  the  son,  being 
only  one-tliird ;  for  in  the  law  of  valuation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.)  women  were  valued 
less  than  men.  In  conformity  with  this  law,  the 
mother  also  receives  one-tliird.  Daniel  was  doubt¬ 
less  influenced  here  by  the  Mohammedan  law  (see 
Koran,  sura  iv.  12,  175).  In  other  re- 

Influence  spects  Daniel  follows  the  Talmud  in 

of  Islam  holding  that  the  descendants  of  one 
and  entitled  to  a  portion  succeed  to  his  en- 

Talmud.  tire  rights;  the  children  of  the  son — 
i.e.,  grandchildren — taking  precedence 
over  the  daughter,  their  aunt.  Finalty,  Daniel  holds 
that  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  must  begin  not  with  the  thirteenth,  but 
with  the  twentieth  year;  that  the  New- Year  begins 
on  the  tenth  of  Tishri,  as  follows  from  Ezek.  xl.  1 : 
and  that  Mohammedans  also  may  act  as  witnesses 
of  the  new  moon’s  appearance. 

Daniel  wrote  several  works  in  Hebrew,  all  of 
which,  save  for  a  few  quotations  and  fragments, 
have  been  lost.  There  is  undeniable  evidence  that 
he  compiled  a  legal  code  (“  Sefer  ha-Mizwot  ”),  and 
a  work  on  the  rights  of  inheritance.  The  latter, 
against  which  Saadia  directed  his  polemics,  was 
perhaps  merely  a  part  of  the  code  just  mentioned. 
He  also  wrote  commentaries  to  the  Pentateuch,  to 
Joshua,  and  to  Judges,  and  probably  to  other  Bib- 
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cal  books.  They  were  not  running  commentaries, 
but  explanations  to  certain  passages,  and  contained 
also  digressions.  Words  were  often  explained  in 
Arabic.  These  commentaries,  especially  that  to  the 
Pentateuch,  probably  contained  many  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  enumerated  above. 

Bibliography  :  The  principal  source  regarding  Daniel  and  his 
opinions  is  Kirhisani ,  sec.  i.,  ch.  i.-ii.  xviii.  (ed.  Harkavy, 
p.  280,  lines  8-19;  285,  19-20;  316, 14-29);  sec.  iii.,  ch.  xxi- 
xxiii.;  sec.  xiM  ch.  xxvi.;  sec.  xii.,  ch.  vii.,  xxxiii.  (MSS.  Br. 
Mus.  Or.  2524,  fols.  63-68  ;  2578,  fols.  10-15  and  143-144 ;  com¬ 
pare  Steinschneider  Festschrift ,  pp.  199  ct  scq.).  For  the 
other  opinions  of  Daniel :  Hadassi,  Eslikol ,  126),  233\  236n, 
240-1,  2561,  2871,  308>,  316n;  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  Gan  ‘ Eden , 
65b,  below,  and  109d,  below;  Basil  yazi,  A.dcrct,  nipm  yd, 
ch.  ii.,  iii.  Extracts  from  the  msori  03D,  after  quotations 
from  Karaitic  authors,  are  found  in ;  Pinsker,  Lihkuie  Kad- 
moniyyot ,  ii.  188 ;  Harkavy,  in  Berliner’s  Magazih ,  xx.  228; 
Poznanski,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  683.  A  fragment  of  the 
commentary  to  Lev.  i.  1-15,  vi.  21-vii.  21,  from  the  Cairo  Geni- 
zah,  has  been  published  by  Schechter,  Saadi  jana,  pp.  144-146 
(Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xiv.  512 ;  compare  ih.  41, 79) ;  another  frag¬ 
ment,  to  Lev.  xxv.  9-xxvi.  25,  has  been  edited  by  Harkavy,  in 
Fuchs’  op  inn,  i.  169-173,  who  ascribes  it  to  Benjamin  al- 
Nahawandi.  Daniel,  however,  is  the  author,  compare  Harkavy, 
Studien  u.  Mittheil.  viii.  192,  and  note  2;  187.  Compare  also 
Pinsker,  l.c.  i.  45 ;  Fiirst,  Gcschichte  des  Karderthums ,  i.  78 ; 
Gottlober,  D'jnpn  nnSirv?  mp3,  p.  164;  Harkavy,  Kirkisanf 
p.  271 ;  Poznanski  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  681  efc  seq.;  Mar- 
goliouth,  ih.  ix.  436,  note  2. 

K.  S.  P. 

DANIEL  BEN  SAADIA  HA  -  BABLI  (or 
Daniel  tlie  Babylonian):  Talmudic  scholar ;  lived 
at  Damascus  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Samuel  b.  Ali  Halevi,  the  anti-Maimonist. 
After  Maimonides’  death  he  undertook  a  campaign 
against  the  latter’s  works,  which,  however,  he  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  more  temperate  and  judicial  spirit  than 
was  shown  by  his  master.  His  criticisms  took  the 
form  of  questions  (forty-seven  on  the  “Mislmeh 
Torah  ”  and  thirteen  on  the  “  Book  of  Precepts  ”), 
which  he  sent  to  Abraham,  the  son  of  Maimonides. 
The  partizans  of  Maimonides  urged  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  of  Daniel,  but  Abraham  contented  himself 
with  writing  a  controversial  work  (DrTOK  nmi, 
44 Blessing  of  Abraham,”  Lyck,  1870)  in  refutation 
of  Daniel’s  attacks.  Later  on  Daniel  attacked  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  Maimonides,  and  reproached  him  for  not 
believing  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits.  As  there 
are  in  the  Talmud  several  passages  on  demonology, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  denouncing  him  as  a  heretic. 
Abraham  not  being  willing  to  launch  t  he  anathema, 
the  Maimonides  party  induced  the  exilarcli  David  of 
Mosul  to  excommunicate  Daniel,  who  died  of  grief. 

Bibliography:  Abraham  Maimuni,  Milhamnts  pp.  11,  12  5 
Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisraef  i.  262;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS.  No.  628;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  91. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

DANIEL  BEN  SOLOMON  (BEN  HASDAI)  : 

Exilarcli  at  Bagdad  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  According  to  Pethahiah,  Daniel’s  father, 
Solomon,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  calif,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  for  a  time  lent  new  dignity  to  the  ex- 
ilarcliate,  which  had  sunk  into  entire  insignificance. 
Scholars  assume  that  Daniel’s  father  was  also  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  exilarcli  Hasdai,  who,  according  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Joseph  Sambari  (“Med. 
Jew.  Cliron.”  i.  123),  was  the  teacher  of  the  agitator 
David  Alroy.  The  family,  which  traced  its  ancestry 
back  to  King  David,  lived  in  great  splendor,  to 
which  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  visited  Bagdad  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  alludes  in  his 
commentary  to  Zech.  xii.  7,  speaking  of  “  the  splen¬ 


dor  of  the  house  of  David.”  Nothing  is  known  of 
Daniel’s  political  or  literary  activity.  He  doubtless 
approved  the  opposition  to  Maimonides  led  b}r  the 
learned  Samuel  b.  Ali  of  Bagdad,  though  Daniel 
himself  did  not  come  to  the  front.  As  he  left  no 
children,  the  exilarchate  was  transferred  after  his 
death  to  Mosul,  where  it  was  contested  by  two 
rival  candidates,  David  ben  IIodaya  and  Samuel. 
A  fragment  from  the  Cairo  Genizah  contains  the 
colophon  of  a  manuscript  once  in  the  possession  of 
Daniel  b.  Solomon. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  vi.,  note  10 ;  Scbecbter,  in  Jew. 

Quart.  Rev.  xiv.  221. 

G.  A.  K. 

DANIELILLO  (“Little  Daniel”)  OF  LEG¬ 
HORN  :  Anonymous  author  of  a  small  apologetic 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  written  in  Span¬ 
ish,  which  Griitz  erroneously  considers  to  be  pseud- 
epigraphic.  It  was  copied  by  Isaac  Mendes  in  1738, 
and  published  at  Brussels  in  1868,  under  the  title 
“Danielillo  6  Respuestas  a  los  Cristianos,”  by  M. 
Caplan  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  in 
that  city.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  dialogue  between  D.  Antonio  de  Con¬ 
treras  and  Danielillo,  but  it  contains  many  passages 
from  the  dialogue  of  Andres  Antonio  and  Obadiah, 
written  in  1583,  and  still  in  manuscript  (Wolf, 
“Bibl.  Hebr.”  iv.  487,  726;  De  Rossi,  “Bibl.  Anti¬ 
christ,”  p.  36).  The  principal  contents  of  the  work 
is  a  dialogue  of  the  Augustinian  monk  Juan  Car¬ 
rasco  of  Madrid,  who  was  converted  to  Judaism 
in  Holland,  and  wrote  a  work  in  defense  of  Juda¬ 
ism  and  against  Roman  Catholicism  (Nodriza-Haya, 
1683).  The  Duke  del  Infantado,  Hurtado  de  Men¬ 
doza,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  work,  was  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome  in  1623.  From  page  104  to  the 
end  is  given  to  the  “Razonamiento,”  the  discourse 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  theologians  and  courtiers 
at  Paris,  at  the  command  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Elijah 
Montalto,  physician  to  the  king. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcscli.  3d  ed.,  ix.  485;  Steinschneider, 
Bibl.  Hebr.  xi.  84;  Monatsschrift,  xvii.  321  ct  seq ; 

G.  M.  K 

DANIELS,  D.  POLAK :  Dutch  communal 
worker  at  The  Hague;  died  1899.  He  was  active 
in  Jewish  communal  affairs,  was  president  of  the 
Jewish  community  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  Holland. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  May  12, 1899,  p.  13. 

s.  A.  R. 

DANILEVSKY.  See  Russia. 

DANON,  ABRAHAM:  Turkish  writer;  born 
at  Adrianople,  European  Turkey,  in  1857 ;  attended 
the  Talmud  Torali  in  that  city,  pursuing  his  Tal¬ 
mudic  studies  at  a  yeshibah.  After  having  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  small  seminary  at  Adrianople,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  seminary  founded  by 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  at  Constantinople. 
Under  the  title  “Toledot  Bene  Abraham,”  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Theodore  Rei- 
nach’s  “Ilistoire  des  Juifs,”  Presburg,  1888,  comple¬ 
ting  tlie  story,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  by  extracts 
from  Graetz,  Geiger,  Kalman  Scliulmann,  and  others. 
Under  the  title  “Maskil  le-Aidan”  (Aidan’s  Poem; 
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Daniel  ben  Saadia 
Dante 


j yV'K,  abbreviation  of  “Abraham  Josef  Danon”), 
lie  published  a  series  of  Hebrew  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Vergil,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Sadi,  together 
■with  some  original  contributions  (Adrianople,  1888). 
In  Sept.,  1897,  he  went  to  Paris  to  represent  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Jews  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

Danon ’s  chief  distinction  rests  on  his  initiative  in 
founding  at  Adrianople  in  1888  a  historical  review, 
bearing  the  title  “  Yosef-Da‘at,”  or  “El  Progresso,” 
which  was  published  in  Hebrew  characters  and  in 
three  languages;  namely,  Judiuo-Spanisli,  Hebrew, 
and  Turkish.  The  aim  of  the  review  was  to  collect 
all  the  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Jews.  But  the  Ottoman  government  censorship 
suppressed  this  review,  together  with  all  others  pub¬ 
lished  in  Turkey.  As  the  frui*t  of  patient  labor, 
Danon  published  a  collection  of  fifty-five  Judaeo- 
Spanish  ballads  which  are  sung  in  Turkey,  each 
ballad  being  accompanied  by  its  French  translation. 
They  first  appeared  in  the  “Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  and  were  published  sep¬ 
arately  by  Durlaclier,  Paris  in  1896.  They  form 
one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  literature  of 
the  Oriental  Jews.  Danon  has  also  published  some 
studies  on  the  Oriental  Jews  (Jews  of  Adrianople 
and  of  Salonica),  which  appeared  in  the  same  re¬ 
view.  Danon  is  the  only  author  of  the  present 
generation  of  Oriental  Jews  who  writes  in  Hebrew, 
other  writers  publishing  their  works  in  Judaeo- 
Spanish. 

s.  M.  Fr. 

DANON,  BERAKAH  BEN  YOM-TOB : 

Talmudical  scholar;  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  “  Bad  Iyodesh  ”  (Holy  Linen), 
containing  sermons,  and  novelise  on  Maimonides’ 
“Yad.”  It  was  published  in  Salonica  in  1846,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  work  by  his  father  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  entitled  “Kebod  Yom-Tob.” 

Bibliography:  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'alnt  li-Shclomoh,  p. 51b;  Zed- 

ner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit .  Mm.  p.  195. 

L.  G.  I.  Bn. 

DANON,  JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB  BEN 
MOSES  IBN :  Hebraist  and  Talmudist ;  born  at 
Belgrade  about  1620;  died  at  London  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  Spanish  family  which  had  settled  at 
Belgrade  several  generations  earlier.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  an  excellent  education,  he  became  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Joseph  Almosnino,  rabbi  of  Belgrade.  When 
Belgrade  was  taken  by  Prince  Max  Emanuel  of  Aus¬ 
tria  (Sept.  6,  1688),  Danon,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  that  city,  was  exiled.  He 
maintained  for  some  time  a  precarious  existence  in 
various  Moravian  towns,  dependent  sometimes  upon 
public  charity  for  food  and  shelter.  He  finally 
wandered  to  Amsterdam,  where  lie  received  aid  and 
protection  from  the  Maecenas  of  Jewish  learning, 
Joseph  Zarfati. 

Danon  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  wrote  a  work  entitled  “Sheloshah  Sarigim” 
(Three  Branches),  a  treatise  on  the  three  foundations 
npon  which,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Abot  i.  2), 
the  world  is  based — the  Law,  Worship,  and  Charity. 
The  first  part  only  of  this  manuscript  work,  with 
its  preface,  is  still  extant.  During  his  residence  at 


Amsterdam  he  composed  an  index  of  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  found  in  Hezekiali  de  Silva’s  “Peri  Hadash,” 
a  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro’s  Shulhan  ‘Aruk. 
At  the  death  of  his  protector,  Danon  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  remained,  highly  appreciated,  until 
his  death. 

Bibliography:  E.  N.  Adler,  in  Jew .  Chron.  June  28,  1895; 

Kaufmann,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives,  xxxvii.  284  et  seq. 

L.  G.  I.  Bll. 

DANON,  MEIR  BENJAMIN  MEN  AHEM: 

Rabbinical  writer,  and  chief  rabbi  of  Sarajevo  in 
Bosnia;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  “Be’er  ba-Sadeli”  (A  Well  in  the 
Field),  a  supercommentary  on  Rashi’s  commentary 
to  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  its  supercommentator, 
Elijah  Mizrahi.  It  was  published  in  Jerusalem  in 
1846. 

Bibliography  :  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'alot  li-Shelomoh ,  p.  13. 

L.  G.  M.  Fr. 

DANON,  YOM-TOB:  Author  and  rabbi  of 
Smyrna  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  went  to  Jerusalem  in  1821,  wThere  he  succeeded 
Joseph  Kazan  as  chief  rabbi.  He  wrote  “Kebod 
Yom-Tob,”  a  commentary  on  Maimonides’  “  Yad  ha- 
Hazakah  ”  (Salonica,  1846). 

Bibliography  :  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'alot  lirShelomoh,  p.  51b. 

l.  g.  M.  Fr. 

DANTE,  ALIGHIERI :  Florentine  poet ;  born 
1265;  died  at  Ravenna  Sept.  14,  1321.  Dante  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  feuds  then  distracting 
his  native  city,  and  in  1302  was  banished.  From 
that  time  on  he  lived  in  exile,  enjoying  from  time  to 
time  the  hospitality  of  several  princes  of  northern 
Italy,  such  as  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of  Verona 
and  Guido  Polenta  of  Ravenna.  Dante’s  principal 
work  is  the  “Divina  Commedia.”  A  feiv  Hebrew 
Avords  (“Hosanna,”  “Sabaoth”;  “Paradiso,”  vii.  1; 
“El,”  “Eli,”  “Malacotli”:  ib.  xxvi.  134;  “De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia,”  i.  4),  and  the  two  hitherto  unexplained 
and  perhaps  inexplicable  passages  (“Inferno,”  vii.  1 
— “  Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan,  aleppe  ” ;  and  xxxi,  67—* 
“  Raphel  mai*  ainech,  zabi  aim!  ”),  have  led  to  the 
assumption  that  Dante  understood  Hebrew ;  which, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  his  own  testimony 
(“Paradiso,”  xii.  73).  Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy” 
served  as  a  model  for  his  contemporary  Immanuel 
ben  Solomon  in  the  closing  (tAventy-eighth)  chapter, 
“Tofet  we-‘Eden”  (Hell  and  Paradise),  of  his 
“  Divan.”  Mose  de  Rieti’s  “ Mikdash  Me'at  ”  (Little 
Sanctuary)  can  not  unreservedly  be  considered  an 
imitation  of  Dante’s  “Paradiso.” 

In  spite  of  Kraus’s  objections  (see  his  “  Dante,  Sein 
Leben  und  Sein  Werk,”  p.  146),  it  seems  certain  that 
Dante  entertained  friendly  relations  with  Immanuel 
ben  Solomon.  Whether  the  tAvo  poets  became  ac¬ 
quainted  at  the  court  of  Can  Grande  in  Verona, 
•where  Immanuel  also  stayed  for  a  Avliile.  or  at  the 
house  of  their  common  friend  Bosone  in  Gubbio, 
can  not  be  ascertained.  Their  friendship  is  sIioavii 
by  an  exchange  of  sonnets  betAveen  Bosone  and  the 
JeAv  Manoello  (i.e.,  Immanuel),  in  •which  Dante’s 
death  is  be  Availed.  An  alleged  exchange  of  sonnets 
between  Cino  da  Pistoja  and  Bosone,  in  Avliich  Cino 
transfers  Dante  and  Manoello  to  the  Inferno,  Avhile 
Bosone  defends  both,  is  spurious.  From  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  close  personal  relations  betAveen  the 
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two  poets  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to 
their  contemporaries.  Concerning  the  question  as 
t  o  whether  Dante  is  alluded  to  in  the  character  of 
Daniel  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Immanuel's  “Divan,77 
in  which  the  poet  is  led  through  the  Inferno  and 
Paradise,  see  Emmanuel  ben  Solomon. 

Bibliography  :  F.  X.  Kraus,  Dante ,  Sein  Lchcnund  Sc  in 
Wa 7f,  Berlin,  1897.  The  sonnet  of  Bosone  was  fli-st  puh- 
lisheil  by  A llam.  Pact i  Antichi  Itaccolti  da  Codici  MSS. 
della  Bibliotheca  Yaticana  e  Barber ina ,  p.  112,  Naples, 
Mil.  The  sonnet  ascribed  to  Cino  was  llrst  edited  by  Ciampi, 
Rime  dc  Messer  Cino  daPistria.y.  114,  note  108,  Pisa,  1813.  AH 
four  sonnets  were  edited  by  Mereuri,  Lczionc  XL  in  Forma 
di  Lett  era  .  .  .  Xclla  Quale  eTrattatose  Dante  Vcramente 
Fosse  Mart n  Net  Toll,  Naples,  1853.  Compare  Soave,  Breve 
Notizie  del  Poet  a  Emma  uncle  di  Roma,  in  L\Educatorc  ls- 
raelita ,  1862:  D' Ancona,  in  Rivista  di  Sciaize  Lettcre  ed 
Arti .  .  .  An  no  IV.  1863:  Garofalo,  Li tterat lira  ej  Filosofia, 
pp.  xviii.,  xlii.,  Naples,  1872;  Mazzatinti,  in  Studj  di  FiJo- 
loc/ia  Romanza ,  i.  330  et  seq .;  Modona,  Rime  Volijari.  di  1m- 
manuele  Romano ,  Parma,  1898;  German  translation  in  Furst, 
IUustrirte  Mo natshefte  fitr  Israclitcn,  1865;  Geiger,  Jll- 
disehe  Zcilschrift ,  v.  293  et  seq.;  Giidemann,  Gcscli.  des  Er- 
ziehunejswesens  dcrJuden  in  Italian  pp.  137  et  seq.;  Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gcscli.  dor  Juden  in  Rom,  i.  430  et  seq.; 
see  also  Gratz,  Geseli .  vii.  265 ;  Delitzseli,  Zwei  Kleine  Dantcs- 
tudiai  ;  Geiger,  inj Ozar  Nelun ad ,  iii.  123  et  seq.;  Steinsclmei- 
der,  Hehr.  Bihl.  xi.  52  et  seq.;  Paur,  Jahrb.  dcr  Dcutschcn 
Dant cgesellsch aft,  iii.  423  et  seq.;  Carducci,  Studi  Litterari, 
pp.  260  ct  seq..  275  =  opere  viii.  157  et  seq.,  174  et  seq.;  Servi, 
Dante  Eqli  Ehrci,  1893 ;  Kaufmann,in  Rev.  Et.Jui ves, xxxvii . 
252  ct  seq.;  idem,  Ally.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1898,  pp.  330  et  seq. 

cx.  II.  Y. 

DANZ,  JOHANN  ANDREAS  :  German  theo¬ 
logian  and  Hebraist;  born  at  Sundhausen,  near 
Gotha,  1654;  died  at  Jena  Dec.  22, 1727.  Danz  stud¬ 
ied  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Hamburg,  where  he  learned 
Hebrew  under  Esdras  Edzardi;  and  lie  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  at  first  in  the  philosophical,  and  after  1713 
in  the  theological  faculty.  He  was  considered  the 
greatest  Hebrew  scholar  among  his  Christian  con¬ 
temporaries.  Danz  wrote  several  text-books  on 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  for  nearly  a  century  re¬ 
mained  standard  works.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Nueifrangibulum  Sanctum  Scriptura?  V.  T.  Lin- 
guam  Ilebraicam  Enucleans, 77  Jena,  1686.  This  first 
edition  contained  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
etymology,  the  second  of  the  syntax,  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  the  following  editions  these  parts 
were  published  separately:  part  one  under  the  title 
“Literator  Ebram-Clmldaiciis,”  Jena,  1694,  1710, 
1715,  and  1745;  part  two  under  the  title  “Interpres 
Ebram-Chaldaicus,”  Jena,  1694,  1708,  1710,  1755, 
and  1796.  The  “Nueifrangibulum  ”  was  followed 
by  “  Spicilegium,”  ib.  1689,  and  “  Rabbinismus  Enu- 
cieatiis,”  *5.1696, 1751;  Frank fort-on-the-Main,  1761. 

His  most  popular  work,  however,  was  his  “Com¬ 
pendium  Grammatical  Ebraica-Chaldaica*/7  Jena, 
1699.  of  which  numerous  editions  appeared.  It  was 
translated  into  German,  under  the  title  “Hebraische 
und  Chaldiiische  Gramma  tik, 77  and  edited,  bj~  G. 
Kypko,  Breslau,  1784.  Among  his  works  on  He¬ 
brew  antiquity  may  be  mentioned:  “Antiquitas 
Baptismi  Initiationis  Israelitarum  Yindicta,”  Jena, 
1710;  “  Pluralitates  Personarum  Divinarum  Genesis 
i,  20, 57  Jena,  1710;  “  De  Sinceritate  Scrip torum  V.  T. 
Suspicio  Errorum  in  Decade  Exemplorum,  Abra- 
baneli,”  etc.,  Jena,  1717. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  ii.  591,  605,  Hamburg,  1721  ; 
Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  195,  Leipsic,  1863;  Diestel,  Gcscli.  des 
Altai  Tcstamades  in  dcr  Christlichen  Kirch  c ,  pp.  445,  450, 
488,  498,  521,  Jena,  1869;  SelialT-Herzog,  Eneife.  s.v.:  McClin- 
toek  and  Strong,  Cue.  s.v  ;  Steinschneicler,  in  Z.  IT.  B.  ii.  124. 
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DANZIG  (Polish,  Gdansk)  :  Capital  of  A  Vest 
Prussia.  The  Jewish  population  of  Danzig  in  1895 
was  2,474,  in  a  total  population  of  125,605. 

The  oldest  document  concerning  the  Jews  of  Dan¬ 
zig,  a  charter  of  King  Casimir  authorizing  two  Jews, 
Zub  and  Michael,  to  trade  in  Prussia,  bears  the  date  of 
1476 ;  although  Jews  may  have  lived  there  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  who  came  to  trade  with  Dan- 

The  Five  zig  were  accustomed  to  land  their 
Con-  merchandise  outside  the  town,  and 
gregations.  return  to  their  homes  after  having 
finished  their  business.  Yet  a  great 
many  of  them  were  invited  by  rich  merchants  of 
Danzig  to  come  to  the  town  to  translate  letters  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  or  to  superintend  tlie  preparation  of 
kaslier-wine.  The  authorities  took  no  notice  of  this, 
and  therefore  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
ollicial  document  till  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Until  1813  they  lived  in  the  four  suburb's 
of  Danzig — Schottland,  Weinberg,  Mattcnbuden, 
Langfuhr — and  in  Danzig  proper,  thus  forming  five 
distinct  congregations.  They  maintained  this  divi¬ 
sion  into  separate  congregations  until  1881.  Schott¬ 
land  was  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  appears  that  Jews  settled  there  soon 
after  its  foundation. 

The  commercial  success  of  the  Jews  aroused  the 
envy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Danzig,  and  in  1551  the 
“voyevoda”  (governor)  of  Danzig  wrote  a  petition 
to  Sigismund  II.  asking  him  to  exclude  the  Jews 
from  Danzig,  except,  on  fair-days.  In  1552  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  favorable  answer,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  Jewish  commerce  was  heavily  taxed.  The 
authorities  of  Danzig  appear  to  have  placed  an  ar- 
bitraiy  interpretation  on  the  edict,  for  in  1616  the 
burgomaster  of  Danzig  was  ordered  by  Sigismund 
III.  to  pay  Isaac  Joenbower  of  Cracow,  Abraham 
Solomon  of  Posen,  Jelen  of  Lublin,  and  Wolf  of 
Lemberg  a  fine  of  100,000  gold  pieces  for  arbitrary 
exclusion.  There  are  other  documents  showing  that 
the  “Privilegium  Casimirianum  77  was  not  strictly 
observed.  In  the  “  Regcsty  77  (i.,  No.  643)  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  on  April  25,  1583,  the  Jew  Abralmm 
Shmoilovitz  of  Burov  brought  lumber  to  Danzig; 
that  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  Jew  Men¬ 
del  Urelovichsh  of  Brest  brought  in  235  barrels  of 
grain;  and  that  on  different  days  of  May  in  the  same 
year  Shmoilovitz  brought  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats. 

The  life  of  the  Jews  who  settled  at  Schottland 
soon  after  its  foundation  was  very  precarious,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  incessant  and  petty  persecu¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  non-Jewish 
The  inhabitants.  In  1508  the  council  of 

Suburbs.  Danzig  enacted  a  fine  for  biying  any¬ 
thing  from  a  stranger.  In  1520,  when 
the  German  troops  were  marching  against  Danzig, 
the  citizens  burned  the  suburbs.  Whenever  an 
enemy  approached  the  town,  those  who  lived  in  the 
suburbs  were  generally  the  first  to  suffer.  In  spite 
of  these  difficulties  the  Jews  of  Schottland  contem¬ 
plated  forming  a  congregation,  and,  indeed,  they 
united  themselves  with  the  Jews  of  Hoppcnbruch, 
a  small  town  near  Danzig,  and  acquired  a  synagogue 
and  a  cemetery.  The  Jews  of  Weinberg  and  those 
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of  Stolzcnberg  formed  the  congregation  of  Wein¬ 
berg.  There  were  Jews  in  Danzig  also,  some  being 
umler  official  protection,  while  others  lived  there 
with  the  connivance,  but  without  the  permission,  of 
the  authorities.  An  edict  of  the  council,  dated  1605, 
prohibiting  the  Jew’s  from  meeting  for  religious  ex¬ 
ercises,  reveals  the  presence  of  a  community  in  Dan¬ 
zig  itself.  In  1616  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the 
town,  their  presence  being  permitted  only  during 
the  six  days  of  the  Dominik  fair,  a  fee  of  three  florins 
each  per  day  being  exacted.  In  1626  the  council 
accorded  certain  privileges  to  Jewish  lumber-  and 
grain-dealers,  and  the  “  Privilegium  Casimirianum  ” 
was  renewed  in  favor  of  certain  Jew’s. 

After  the  Reformation  the  situation  of  the  Jew’s 
of  Danzig  grew  worse.  The  contending  religious 
sects  were  united  in  oppressing  them,  and  the  Refor¬ 
mation  produced  new  efforts  for  their  conversion, 
v'hicli  efforts,  however,  as  it  appears 
The  Ref-  from  a  sermon  by  Pastor  Cramer 
ormation.  (printed  in  1664),  were  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  preacher  lamented  that  a 
Jew,  though  sentenced  to  death,  would  not  em¬ 
brace  Christianity.  As  the  position  of  the  Jew’s 
was  not  legally  secured  in  Danzig  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  they  dared  not  forma  congregation. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Danzig  was  stricken  with  a  succession 
of  calamities,  that  their  were  admitted  to  the  town 
to  revive  its  commerce.  But  they  did  not  enjoy 
that  hospitality^  for  long.  About  that  time  the  Jew’s 
were  driven  from  the  bishop’s  domain,  and  the  fact 
of  their  finding  a  refuge  at  Danzig  roused  the  an¬ 
ger  of  the  bishop.  He  protested  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Danzig,  and,  not  obtaining  any  satisfaction, 
he  incited  the  mob  against  the  Jew’s.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  1723,  and  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
Jews  in  Danzig  until  1747.  Those  of  Seliottland 
had,  by  1724,  a  wTell -organized  congregation.  They 
founded  in  that  year  a  society  for  the  aid  of  the 
sick  and  a  hebra  kaddislia.  The  register  of  the 
hitter  wras  kept  in  Hebrew7  from  1724  to  1848. 

In  1750  Frederick  Augustus  permitted  the  Jew’s 
to  settle  again  in  Danzig,  though  they  were  subject 
to  heavy  taxes.  r  The  Jew's  of  the 
Re-  three  suburbs  of  Seliottland,  Wein- 
settlement.  berg,  and  Langfulir  steadily  increased 
in  number.  In  1757  the  congregation 
of  Seliottland  numbered  46  contributing  members. 

In  1767  its  expenses  amounted  to  4, 644  florins  (8580); 
in  1768,  to  6,117  florins  (8764);  in  1772,  to  13,139 
florins  (81,642),  wdien  the  congregation  had  tw’o  syn¬ 
agogues.  Till  1777  there  was  no  physician  for  its 
hospital,  hut  in  that  year  it  engaged  Phoebus,  the 
son  of  Mesliullam  of  Prague.  In  1752  the  congre¬ 
gation  elected  as  its  rabbi  Eliianan  ben  Samuel, 
formerly  rabbi  of  Fordon. 

The  congregation  of  Langfulir  settled  in  that 
suburb  "when  it  was  still  under  Polish  protection. 
The  Count  of  Weiher,  owner  of  that  domain,  per¬ 
mitted  the  JewTS  to  settle  there,  and  they  built  a  flue 
synagogue,  acquired  a  cemetery,  and  formed  a  hebra 
kaddislia.  The  cemetery  wTas  devastated  by  the 
Russians  in  1813,  not  a  single  tombstone  being  left  in 
place.  The  register  (DpJD)  begins  with  5535  =1775; 
the  hebra  kaddislia  then  counted  47  paying  members.  | 


The  congregation  of  Langfulir  was  then  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  rabbinate  of  Seliottland.  In  1782  the 
three  congregations  cited  above  were  united  under 
Rabbi  Meir  Posner.  In  1807  the  suburbs  being  de¬ 
vastated  by  Napoleon’s  army,  the  Jew's  of  Wein¬ 
berg  entered  the  towrn ;  a  great  many  of  them  lost 
their  lives  during  the  bombardment  of  Danzig. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July  9,  1807)  Danzig, 
with  the  three  above-named  suburbs,  became  a  free 
state,  and  remained  such  for  the  space  of  not  quite 
seven  3rears.  The  Jews  rejoiced  at  this  development, 
but  they  had  to  pay  a  contribution  of  50,000  German 
thalers  (818,000),  most  of  which  was  sustained  by  the 
community  of  Seliottland.  Their  li  fe  was  still  rather 
precarious:  admission  to  the  exchange  was  refused 
them,  and  their  right  of  residence  in  the  town  w’as 
|  only  provisional.  In  1813,  wdien  Seliottland  and 
Langfulir  were  destroyed,  the  Jew’s  of  these  tw’o 
suburbs  wrere  admitted  to  the  town,  and  on  Feb.  3, 
1814,  after  Danzig  had  become  a  Prussian  city,  they 
obtained  citizens’  rights.  They  had  then  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  a  congregation ;  but  unfortunately 
there  was  no  cohesion  among  them,  and  their  300 
members  ■were  still  divided  among  five  distinct  com¬ 
munities,  four  of  which  w'ere  named  after  the  sub¬ 
urbs  in  which  they’  liad  lived.  Not  until  1881  were 
these  congregations  united  into  one  by’  the  efforts  of 
Rabbi  Werner ;  in  that  year  one  large  synagogue  was 
built  for  the  united  communities.  M.  Sel. 

Appended  is  a  brief  account  of  the  rabbis  of  Dan¬ 
zig  and  of  its  suburbs: 

Seliottland:  Of  the  five  original  communities  that 
of  Seliottland.  lias  always  been  reputed  the  wealth¬ 
iest  and  most  important.  Abraham:  b.  Eliezer 
iia-Koiien,  author  of  “  Ori  we-YislTi  ”  (Berlin,  1741), 
and  R.  Moses  b.  Jonah,  who  died  there  June  27, 
1754,  w’ere  among  the  scholars  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  religious  history  of  Seliottland. 

The  following  were  the  regularly  ap- 

Rabbis.  pointed  rabbis  of  the  community :  R. 

Elhanan  b.  R.  Samuel  Sanw’il  Asli- 
kenasi  (1752-80),  bom  in  1713,  died  Sept.  22,  1780; 
pupil  of  R.  Zebi  Hirscli  of  Halberstadt ;  R.  Men*  b. 
R.  Judah  Lob  Posner  Munk  (1782-1807),  born  in 
1735,  died  Feb.  3,  1807;  R,  Chajim  (1807-35),  son 
of  the  preceding;  died  June  11,  1835;  R.  Israel  b. 
R.  Gedalja  Lipscliutz  (1837-50);  Dr.  Abraham  Stein 
(1850-64),  subsequently  rabbi  of  the  Meisel  syna¬ 
gogue  at  Prague,  where  he  died  Sept.  2,  1884;  Dr. 
Joshua  Wailerstein  (1865-76),  bom  in  1838,  died  June 
19,  1876;  Dr.  Cosman  Werner  (1878),  during  wffiose 
rabbinate  the  communities  were  united. 

Langfulir  and  Weinberg:  The  community’  of  Lang- 
fulir  had  always  been  included  in  the  rabbinate  of 
Seliottland.  In  1782  the  community  of  Weinberg 
also  came  under  the  same  rabbinate,  whose  incum¬ 
bent  thereafter  designated  himself  as  rabbi  of 
(“Seliottland,  Langfulir,  Weinberg”).  When  Dr. 
Stein  became  the  rabbi  of  Seliottland  in  1850,  R. 
Israel  Lipscliutz  officiated  as  rabbi  of  Weinberg 
and  Langfulir,  dying  Sept.  19,  1860.  In  1878  the 
community  of  Weinberg  called  a  rabbi  of  their  own, 
Dr.  S.  Gronemann,  who  assumed  the  district  rab¬ 
binate  of  Hanover  when  the  communities  were 
united. 

Mattenbuden:  The  community  of  Mattenbuden 
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was  organized  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  did  not  have  a  synagogue  until  1793.  The 
following  officiated  as  rabbis:  R.  Moses  b.  R.  Clia- 
jim  Chefez  of  Sklow;  died  April  7,  1807;  R.  Isaac 
Itzig  b.  R.  Elhanan,  son  of  the  rabbi  of  Schottland ; 
died  Feb.  19,  1S14;  R.  Samuel  Sanwil  b.  R.  Judali 
Lob  Rosenstein,  grandson  of  R.  Elhanan  of  Schott¬ 
land  ;  died  Feb.  6,  1824 ;  R.  Michel  Levin  Munk  (R. 
Jeliiel  Arje  b.  R.  Matitjahu  ha-Kohen),  born  in  1788; 
called  to  Danzig  in  1853. 

Danzig:  R.  Marcus  Noah  Peris  (R.  Mordecai  b. 
Noah  ha-Levi)  of  Lissa,  died  July  8, 1825;  R.  Moses 
Eliezer  Thorner,  died  Aug.  6,  1837;  R.  Michel 
Levin  Munk,  died  Aug.  23,  1853. 

The  above-named  communities  united  under  the 
name  “  Yereinigte  Gemeinde.  ”  The  following  were  its 
rabbis:  Dr.  Cosman  Werner,  called  in  1878  to  Schott¬ 
land,  was  subsequently  appointed  rabbi  of  the  united 
community.  In  1895  he  accepted  a  rabbinate  at 
Munich.  Dr.  S.  Posner,  called  as  acting  rabbi  in 
1896,  subsequently  became  second  rabbi  at  Karls¬ 
ruhe.  Dr.  S.  Blumentlial,  called  in  1897,  and  officia¬ 
ted  to  1900  was  subsequently  appointed  rabbi  at 
Berlin.  Since  1900  Dr.  Max  Freudenthal,  previously 
district  rabbi  at  Dessau,  has  been  the  incumbent. 


Bibliography:  Monatsschrift.  vi.  205,241.  321,  40L ;  Jacoby, 
in  Israelite  Nos.  44,  45,  Mayeuce,  1804;  Recjestij ,  1.,  No.  643; 
Bram,  in  Vqlhskcdender ,  1849,  pp.  124-129;  Israelitische 
Wochensclwift ,  1871,  No.  35 ;  Loschin,  Gesch Dcmzins ,  Dan¬ 
zig,  1822 ;  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1839,  p.  383. 
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DANZIG,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JEHIEL  :  Lith¬ 
uanian  codifier;  bom  in  Danzig  in  1747  or  1748; 
died  at  Wilna  Sept.  12,  1820.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  scholars  in  West  Prussia,  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Jeliiel  Michael,  having  been  rabbi  in 
Schottland,  near  Danzig;  his  grandfather  was  Sam¬ 
uel,  the  author  of  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  “Ne- 
liamot  Ziyyon.”  When  Danzig  was  fourteen  years 
old  his  father  sent  him  to  the  yeshibali  in  Prague, 
after  exacting  from  him  a  promise  that 
His  he  would  not  mingle  with  the  “Mod- 
Youth.  eras,”  who,  through  the  influence  of 
Mendelssohn  in  Prussia,  were  grad¬ 
ually  coming  into  prominence.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Ezekiel  Landau  and  Joseph  Liebermann,  Danzig 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  Bohemia 
with  a  “haber”  diploma,  showing  him  to  be  a  pro¬ 
ficient  Talmudist.  He  then  settled  in  Wilna,  Lith¬ 
uania.  When  offered  the  salaried  position  of  rabbi 
lie  declined  it,  considering  it  improper  to  receive  a 
stipend  in  such  a  capacity,  and  he  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  merchant,  visiting  the  fairs  of  Leipsic  and 
Konigsberg.  Only  in  his  later  years,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  lost  almost  his  entire  fortune  through  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  powder-magazine,  could  he  be  induced  to 
accept  the  position  of  dayyan  in  Wilna,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  His  fixed  intention  had 
been  to  emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Danzig  is  the  author  of  the  following:  /‘Hayye 
Adam :  Nishmat  Adam  ”  (The  Life  of  Man :  the  Soul 
of  Man),  Wilna,  1810,  reedited  many  times;  “Hokmat 
Adam:  Binat  Adam  ”  (The  Wisdom  of  Man:  the 
Understanding  of  Man),  ib.  1814,  reedited  mauy 
times;  “Slm'are  Zedek  ”  (The  Gates  of  Justice), 


on  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  ib.  1812;  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1863;  “  Zikru  Torat  Moslieh”  (Be  Mindful 
of  the  Teaching  of  Moses),  precepts  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  Wilna,  1820,  and  several  editions  (this  little 
work  contains  by  way  of  supplement  the  treatise 
“Mizwot  Moslieh”  [The  Precepts  of  Moses],  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Askari’s  book  “  Haredim  ” 
His  [The  God-Fearing]  ;  “  Toledot  Adam,” 
Works.  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  I-Iag. 

gadah,  ib.  1817  (in  the  Ilaggadah  edi¬ 
tion  “Ma'aleli  BetHoron”);  “Bet  Abraham”  (The 
House  of  Abraham),  his  last  work,  1821,  and  many 
editions  (also  translated  into  Jiukeo-German  by  Isaac 
Hamburger,  Lemberg,  1875).  Among  the  writings 
of  Danzig  not  yet  published  are  an  elaborate  ethical 
work,  specimen  pages  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  “Zikru  Torat  Moslieh,”  and  com¬ 
mentaries  to  several  books  of  the  Bible. 

Danzig  is  especially  known  as  the  author  of 
“  Hayye  Adam  ”  and  “  Hokmat  Adam,  ”  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  important  productions  in  the  line  of 
codification  after  the  time  of  Joseph  Caro  and  Mor¬ 
decai  Yafe.  In  these  two  works  Danzig  treats  of 
the  same  subject-matter  as  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  The  enormous  mass  of  new  mate¬ 
rial  which  had  accumulated  in  the  field  of  the  Hala- 
kah  since  the  appearance  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk— a 
period  embracing  more  than  two  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies — was  collected  and  critically  sifted  by  Danzig 
and  presented  in  a  readily  intelligible  form.  His 
codex,  however,  was  intended  primarily  for  the 
cultured  layman  and  not  for  the  officiating  rabbi. 
Hence  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  prominence  to  the 
more  exacting  side  of  the  Law,  even  though  in  his 
expert  decisions  and  treatises,  which,  under  the  re¬ 
spective  titles  of  “Nishmat  Adam”  and  “Binat 
Adam,  ”  are  added  to  “  Hayye  Adam  ”  and  “  Hokmat 
Adam,”  Danzig  shows  independence  enough  to  op¬ 
pose  the  views  of  the  Aiiaronim,  and  he  frequently 
protests  against  the  tendency  to  decide  in  favor  of 
new  prohibitions.  His  “  Hayye  Adam  ”  met  with 
unusual  success  during  the  author’s  lifetime.  In 
many  cities  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  this  work ;  and  even  to-day  these  socie¬ 
ties  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  Polisli-Russian 
communities. 

This  success  was  well  merited ;  for  there  is  hardly 
another  work  that  presents  in  so  concise  and  lucid  a 
manner  all  the  details  of  the  discus- 
His  sions  of  the  Aharonim.  Danzig  pre¬ 
importance  serves  in  his  works  a  certain  fresh - 
as  Codifier,  ness  of  tone,  and  dwells  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  ethical  bearings  of 
religious  precepts.  The  high  ethical  standpoint  of 
the  author  reveals  itself  most  conspicuously  in  his 
“Bet  Abraham,”  and  the  contents  of  this  little  book 
alone  should  suffice  to  refute  the  accusation  that  Tal¬ 
mudism  had  stifled  religio-etliical  sentiments.  The 
love  of  God,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  man’s  highest  mission, 
to  which  the  fear  of  God  is  only  a  preparatory  stage. 
The  enjoyment  of  worldly  things  is  not  in  itself  to 
be  condemned;  but  mail  is  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  recognition  of  God  and  the  exercise  of 
good  deeds  are  the  proper  occupation  of  life.  He 
lays  great  stress  upon  prayer;  but  this  must  not  be 
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mere  lip-service;  and,  accordingly,  he  bids  his  chil¬ 
dren  say  their  prayers  in  German  rather  than  in 
unintelligible  Hebrew.  This  is  all  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  since  Danzig  in  this  very  work  enters  a 
protest  against  all  innovations,  and  even  denounces 
the  reading  of  German  books. 

Love  of  truth  and  contentedness  he  especially 
enjoins;  and  declares  repeatedly  that  “an  offense 
against  one’s  fellow  being  is  far  more  reprehensible 
than  a  sin  against  God.  ”  He  not  only  admonishes  his 
family,  therefore,  to  refrain  from  all  dishonesty  in 
their  business  relations  with  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  but  makes  it  a  duty  never  to 
His  decide  in  money  matters  according  to 

Ethics,  one’s  own  opinions,  but  to  inquire  of 
a  learned  man  whether  the  intended 
action  conforms  to  the  Law.  While  insisting  upon 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  rites,  he  bids  his  chil¬ 
dren  even  to  let  the  time  of  prayer  pass  if  this  be 
necessary  to  secure  money  wherewith  to  pay  a  work¬ 
ing  man’s  wages. 

Characteristic  of  Danzig  is  his  warning  not  to 
study  the  Cabala  before  the  age  of  maturity  and  be¬ 
fore  the  study  of  the  Talmudic-rabbinic  literature, 
lie  himself  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cabala; 
hut  in  his  halakic  writings  this  is  not  made  appar¬ 
ent.  A  somewhat  mystical  touch  appears  in  his 
prayer  for  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  This 
prayer  may  be  found  in  “Hayye  Adam”  (Ho.  144), 
and  has  been  published  separately  several  times  in 
Judseo-German  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  under  the  title 
“  Tefillali  Zakkah  ”  (Sincere  Prayer). 
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DAPIERA  (DE  PIER  A),  ASTRUC  :  Martyr; 
lived  in  Barcelona.  He  was  probably  a  relative  of 
Isaac  de  Piera,  who  also  lived  in  Barcelona,  and 
who,  in  the  year  1.391,  was  baptized  under  the  name 
of  Guillermo  Vidal  Puiol  (“  Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  iv.  59). 
Dapiera,  accused  of  witchcraft,  was  put  in  prison  in 
1370  by  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Fr.  Nicolas 
Ey meric.  He  was  sentenced  to  express  his  repent¬ 
ance  publicly  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  suffer  impiis- 
onment  for  life. 


Bibliography:  Diago,  Historia  dclos  Condcs  de  Aragon,  h 
15 ;  Fontana,  Monumenta  Dominieana,  part  n.,  ch.  J,  p.  33b. 

G  M.  K. 

DAPIERA  or  DA  PIERA  (mX'SH,  iTWSfcn), 
SOLOMON  BEN  MESHULLAM  :  Neo-Hebraic 
poet  of  North  Spain;  died  after  1417.  He  was  a 
relative  of  Meshullam  ben  Solomon  Dapiera,  who 


flourished,  probably  in  southern  France,  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  who,  in  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  poems,  declared  against  the  “Morel) 
Nebukim”  of  Maimonides.  Before  the  troubles 
which  came  upon  him  and  the  Jews  in  Spain  gen¬ 
erally,  Dapiera  seems  to  have  been  rich,  and  chari¬ 
table  to  the  needy.  Forced  to  leave  his  native  place, 
he  took  refuge  in  Saragossa  at  the  house  of  Benve- 
niste  ben  Labi,  the  Maecenas  of  Hebrew  scholars, 
where  he  became  tutor  to  Benveniste  s  two  sons, 
with  one  of  whom,  Don  Vidal  Joseph  ibn  Labi,  he 
exchanged  many  letters  and  poems.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  was  not 


related,  as  Griitz  avers,  he  became  a  favorite  with 
Don  Mei'r  Alguadez. 

While  in  Saragossa,  Dapiera  filled  the  position  of 
scribe  to  the  congregation ;  letters  are  extant  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  its  name.  He,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
main  there,  but  again  took  up  the  wanderer’s  staff. 
In  1417  he  was  in  Monzon,  where  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  young  poet,  En-Samuel  Bonastruc. 
Despite  certain  mannerisms,  Dapiera  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  Hebrew  poets  of  his  time.  He 
showed  great  skill  in  rimed  prose  and  artistic  versi¬ 
fication,  and  the  criticism  which  Griitz  passed  upon 
him  as  a  poet  is  now  known  to  be  undeserved.  Un¬ 
der  the  title  “  Imre  No’ash  ”  (Speeches  of  a  Desperate 
One)  he  compiled  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  rimes 
in  three  parts,  two  of  which  dealt  with  homonyms 
and  synon3*ms.  It  is  probable  that  the  “Maskiy- 
yot  Kesef,”  edited  by  Mordecai  Tama  (Amsterdam, 
1765),  is  apart  of  the  “Imre  No’ash”  (“ Literatur- 
blatt  des  Orients,”  ix.  343;  Steinschneider,  “Cat, 
Bodl.”  col.  2386). 

Dapiera  was  a  prolific  poet  and  writer ;  more  than 
forty  piyyutim  issued  from  his  pen ;  and  the  manu¬ 
script  Or.,  fol.  1059,  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  con¬ 
tains  versified  panegyrics  sent  by  him  to  such  men 
as  Moses  Abbas,  Samuel  al-Rabi,  Don  Bonfos,  Astruc 
Ramuk,  Astruc  Crescas,  Don  Solomon  al-Constan- 
tini,  Mazliah  of  Majorca,  as  well  as  to  Christian 
scholars.  Many  of  his  letters  are  still  extant;  one 
of  them,  to  the  above-mentioned  Mazliah  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  was  published  by  Edelman  in  his  “Dibre 
Hefez  ”  (p.  27).  H.  Brody  has  published  in  his  “  Bei- 
trage  zu  Salomo  Da-Pieras  Leben  und  Wirken  ”  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1893)  a  number  of  Dapiera’s  letters  and  poems. 
Solomon  ben  Meshullam  Dapiera  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Solomon  ben  Immanuel  Dapiera,  who 
probably  died  shortly  before  1363,  and  who,  under 
the  title  “Batte  ha-Nefesh”  (Smelling-Flask),  trans¬ 
lated  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew  the  didactic  poem 
“  Al-Saba‘niyyali  ”  by  Abu  ‘Imran  Moses  T^bi,  to 
which  he  wrote  a  commentary  (see  Hirschfeld  in 
the  “Report  of  the  Judith Montefiore  College,”  1894, 

p.  8). 
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DARDA  :  One  of  the  wise  men  surpassed  in  wis¬ 
dom  by  King  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  31).  He  is  men¬ 
tioned,  with  Ethan,  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  as  a  son 
of  Mahol.  In  I  Chron.  ii.  6  he  is  called  “Data,”  the 
son  of  Zcrah.  Rabbinic  fancy  has  identified  Darda 
with  “the  generation  of  knowledge ”(“ dor  de£  ”)of 
the  wilderness.  “  Kol  Adam  ”  refers  to  Adam , 
“Ethan”  is  Abraham;  “Heman”  is  Moses;  and 
“  Chalcol  ”  is  Joseph  (see  Rashi  on  I  Kings  v.  11). 

T?  fT  TT  U.  B.  L. 


DARDANELLES  or  CHANAK-KALESSI : 

Name  of  the  two  cities  situated  opposite  each  other 
on  the  shores  of  the  strait  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  The  European  city  is  inhabited  by 
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Mohammedans  exclusively ;  the  Asiatic  city  contains 
Mohammedans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and 
Jews  The  Jewish  community  dates  from  the  year 
1510  according*  to  local  traditions  which  report  that 
the  Portuguese  rabbi  Jacob  Ben-Habib,  the  author 
of  “  ‘En  Ya'akob,”  after  emigrating  from  Portugal, 
established  himself  at  Salonica,  and  afterward  led 
a  colony  of  twenty  Jewish  families  from  Gallipoli  to 
Dardanelles.  The  old  epitaphs  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  city  are  illegible.  The  community  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  false  Messiah  Sliabbethai  Zcbi  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Sultan  Mohammed  IY.  in  the  castle  of 

Abydos  in  tlie  vicinity--  of  LIio  Dardanelles.  Tbe 

Jewish  population  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
places  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  pseudo-Messiah  (1664).  Dardanelles  is  the 
birthplace  of  a  Jewish  author,  Judah  Benveniste,  who 
wrote  two  works,  “Tiwwasha*  Yeliudah”  (Judah 
Shall  Be  Saved),  published  at  Smyrna,  and  “Zeker 
Dabar  ”  (Remembrance  of  the  Word),  published  at 
Salonica  (1863). 

In  a  total  population  (1902)  of  11,600  inhabitants 
there  are  2,700  Jews.  The  latter  have  four  syna¬ 
gogues,  one  school  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  with  178  boys,  a  congregational  school  for  girls 
(100),  a  Talmud  Torah  with  150  pupils,  and  a  society 
of  young  people,  “Ahabat  Refim,”  which  furnishes 
a  midday  meal  to  poor  school -children.  Members 
of  the  three  chief  Jewish  families,  the  Sedaccas, 
Gormezanos,  and  Taraganos,  represent  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  as  consular  agents. 

d.  M.  Fn. 

DART,  MOSES  (or  MOSES  OF  DARAH 
[njrn;  in  Africa]): 

1.  Moses  ben  Adonim  ha- Lewi  :  Karaite; 
flourished  in  Darfiili  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  a  grammarian  of  prominence,  as  is 
shown  by  the  title  “  Medakdek  ”  (Grammarian)  given 
to  him.  Some  of  his  exegetic  notes,  conceived  in 
the  true  Karaite  spirit,  have  been  preserved.  Of 
his  religious  poems  one  fragment  only  is  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  of  this  the  first  stanza  alone  is  in  print,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the 
poem.  Pinsker  assumes  that  the  father  of  Moses 
was  that  Adonim  one  of  whose  poems  is  yet  extant 
(“  Likkute  Kadmoniyy ot, ”  p.  138);  but  this  theory 
can  not  be  accepted  without  further  proof. 

Bibliography:  Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmonh/i/ot,  p.  105; 
Furst,  Gcisch.  ties  Karacrt.  i.  07.’ 

2.  Moses  Darfi:  Rabbinite;  mentioned  by  Mai- 
monides  in  his  collection  of  responsa,  “Pe’er  lia- 
Dor  ”  (No.  19).  lie  emigrated  from  Maghreb  (Spain) 
to  Egypt,  where  lie  exchanged  his  own  tefillin  for 
others  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  Geonim. 
Steinschneider  inclines  toward  the  opinion  that  he 
later  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Karaites,  and  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Moses  Darfi  below. 

Bibliography  :  Pinsker,  Lihlpitc  Kadmnniijuot,  p.  40 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  in  Geiger’s  Jiid.'ZcU.  ix.  ITS. 

3.  Moses  Darfi :  The  most  prominent  among 
Karaite  poets.  Concerning  the  dates  of  his  life  and 
activity  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  Pinsker, 
the  first  to  study  his  collected  poems  and  give  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  him,  places  him  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  holds  that 


DarTs  “  Diwan,”  according  to  certain  data  contained 
therein,  was  finished  about  843.  Steinschneider, 
Geiger,  and  Schorr  have,  for  weighty  considerations’ 
rejected  Pinsker’s  supposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Darfi  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  the  greater  poets,  from 
Gabirol  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  and  that  he  derived 
much  material  from  Judah  ha-Levi,  and  not,  as 
Pinsker  maintains,  that  Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra, 
Judah  ha-Levi,  and  other  Rabbinite  poets  took  Dar‘i 
as  their  model.  Dar‘i  himself,  in  the  superscrip¬ 
tions  to  his  poems,  names  pieces  by  Judah  ha-Levi 

and  others  that  served  him  as  patterns.  The  ear¬ 
nest  date,  tlierefore,  that  can  he  assigned  to  Dar  i  is 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  date  which 
appears  in  DarTs  collection  of  poems  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  falsification. 

Concerning  the  life  of  Darfi  little  is  known.  Ilis 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  gone  from  Jerusalem  (the 
presumptive  starting-point  of  so  many  old  families) 
to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to 
Darhih,  where  Darfi  was  born.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  Egypt,  and  there  completed  the  “Diwan.”  lie 
made  visits  to  Damascus,  but  his  reception  there  was 
not  cordial.  While  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  he 
wrote  one  of  his  poems.  Two  of  his  sons  died  at  an 
early  age;  his  third  son,  Uri,  heads  a  genealogical 
table  (Pinsker, “  Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  p.  49)  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  twentieth  generation/ 

Darfi’s  poems  often  contain  his  name  in  acrostics; 
the  fullest  of  these  is:  DiTQX  '21)  '1 D  p  vjk 
J»N  JON  pm  \xnpn  Nann.  It  also  occurs  abbrevi¬ 
ated  as  prn  wnp  Nan  and  prn  Nsn 
1  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  epithet  “rofe” 
(physician)  refers  to  Darfi  himself.  The  “Diwan” 
(collection  of  poems)  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first 
Part  is  the  work  proper,  bearing  the  title  “Firdaus 
Azhar  al-Kasa’id  wal-Ash  £ar  ” ;  the  second  part  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  supplement.  The  two  parts  to¬ 
gether  contain  about  five  hundred  religious  and  sec¬ 
ular  poems.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  in  He' 
brew ;  a  few  are  written  in  Arabic.  In  some  poems 
the  verses  are  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  alternately. 
Darfi  was  acquainted  with  all  those  forms  of  poetry 
introduced  into  Hebrew  literature  from  Spanish- 
Arabian  countries. 

In  his  religious  poems — one  whole  series  of  which 
is  arranged  to  correspond  to  the  weekly  lessons — he 
prays  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  bewails  persecutions 
and  hardships,  and  gives  expression  to  his  longings 
for  redemption.  Among  his  secular  poems  occur 
several  of  a  satirical  character,  directed  against  the 
“  Anshe  Mislmah  ”  (followers  of  the  Mishnah,  or  Rab- 
binites).  There  are  also  nuptial  poems  and  love- 
songs,  somewhat  coarse  in  conception ;  eulogies  and 
poems  on  friendship,  extravagant  in  their  fervor; 
besides  elegies,  epigrams,  enigmas,  etc.  He  is  not 
wanting  even  in  the  affectations  and  artificialities 
of  form  and  language  peculiar  to  his  models.  His 
imagination  often  soars  to  great  heights,  and  he  dis¬ 
plays  great  cleverness,  especially  in  his  epigrams. 
His  language  is  fluent,  but  occasionally  he  has  re¬ 
course  to  poetic  license.  His  productions  contain  the 
stereotyped  ideas  and  imageries  which  his  predeces¬ 
sors  used,  following  them  even  in  the  matter  of  lin¬ 
guistic  expression;  in  other  words,  he  plagiarizes 
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freely.  Of  DarTs  longer  poems  all  that  is  known  is 
reported  by  Pinsker. 

Bibliography  :  Pinsker,  Lihkute  Kadmoniyyot ,  pp.  46-105, 
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K.  H.  B. 

DARIUS  I.  (tyPYJ ;  Aapeiog)  ;  King  of  Per¬ 
sia  from  521  to  485  b.c.  ;  son  of  Hystaspes.  The 
sources  for  the  history  of  Darius  are  his  own  trilin- 
o-ual  inscription  at  Behistun,  the  Babylonian  contract 
tablets,  and  the  accounts  which  the  Greeks  from  He- 

rodotus  onward  have  given.  Herodotus  is  corrected 

repeatedly  by  Ctesias.  The  older  branch  of  the 
Aehremenides  died  out  with  Cambyses  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  the  true  Smerdis,  while  the  head  of  the  younger 
branch,  which  traced  its  descent  to  Teispes,  was  Hys¬ 
taspes,  governor  of  Partliia,  who  submitted  to  the 
new  ruler.  His  son  Darius,  however,  undertook  to 
win  back  the  scepter  from  the  Magian  Gaumata, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  and  had  married 
Cyrus’  daughter.  Darius  and  six  intimate  compan¬ 
ions  of  noble  blood,  relying  on  the  protection  of 
Ahuramazda,  attacked  the  usurper  on  the  10th  of 
Tisliri  (Oct.  16),  521,  at  a  city  in  Media,  and  killed 
him ;  Darius  now  became  king. 

In  Persia  itself  Darius  was  confronted  by  a  new 
pretender,  a  second  pseud o-Smerdis.  In  addition, 
the  subject  nations  throughout  the  East  (for  instance, 
the  Elamites,  Medians,  Parthians,  Ilyrkauians)  tried 
to  win  back  their  independence,  and  placed  at  their 
head  men  who  claimed  descent  from  the  royal 
family.  The  most  serious  rebellion  was  the  one  in 
Babylon  under  Nklintabel,  who  called  himself  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  III. ,  the  son  of  Nabonid.  The  first  Baby¬ 
lonian  record  of  Nebuchadnezzar  III.’s  reign  is  dated 
Tisliri  17  (Oct.  23)  of  the  year  of  his  accession,  521. 

Darius  besieged  Babylon  and  sent  capable  generals 
against  the  other  usurpers.  Tn  Jan.  or  Feb.,  520, 
Babylon  yielded,  and  Darius  was  free 
Darius  to  personally  direct  the  crushing  of  the 
Crushes  Median  revolt.  But  in  the  spring 
Rebellions.  Babylon  rebelled  again  under  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Arakha,  who  also  pretended  to 
he  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonid.  There  are  many 
records  dated  in  Darius’  reign.  At  the  beginning 
of  519  Babylon  was  retaken  b5^  Yidafra ;  and  by  the 
summer  of  519  Darius  had  authority  over  the  whole 
of  the  empire.  These  events  directly  concerned  the 
Jews,  who  thought  they  presaged  the  great  crisis, 
the  sel  f-annihilation  of  the  heathen  kingdom,  which, 
according  to  Ezekiel,  was  to  precede  the  Messianic 
era.  But  the  Jews  entertained  no  idea  of  rebelling; 
they  were  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Prophets  that  it  was  wicked  to  forestall 
the  ways  of  God.  Nevertheless,  they  looked  upon 
Zerubbabel,  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  as  the  Per¬ 
sian  governor,  was  the  head  of  the  little  province  of 
Judea,  as  the  coming  Messiah.  It  was  fit  then  that 
they  should  make  preparations,  since  God  Himself 
was  evidently  preparing.  Consequently,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  prophet  Haggai  announced 
to  Zerubbabel  that  the  time  was  ripe,  and  the  high 
priest  Joshua  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 


On  the  24tli  of  the  ninth  month  (Dec.  17),  520,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Temple  wras  laid.  The 
prophet  Zechariah  supported  Haggai  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  people,  even  when  news  came  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  victories  of  the  Persians.  As  late  as  the  24tk 
of  the  eleventh  month  (Jan.  13),  519,  he  had  a  crown, 
made  for  Zerubbabel  out  of  gold  sent  by  Jews  in 
Babylon. 

The  hopes  in  the  Messianic  era  were  vain,  for  soon 
the  Persian  rule  was  more  firmly  established  than 
ever.  Jerusalem  received  a  visit  from  the  satrap  of 
‘Abarnahara  (the  Persian  province  of  Syria),  Tatnai 
(Greek  Zf.ah?jc;  Babylonian,  “Ushtani”).  The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  tlu:  Jews  and  tbe  building  of  tile  Temple 

naturally  excited  ms  suspicion.  tn©  eiders 

referred  to  Cyrus,  who  had  ordered  the  Temple  built, 
he  dared  not  interfere,  but  reported  the  matter  to 
Darius,  who  judged  the  affair  correctly  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice.  He 
knew  he  need  never 
fear  a  rebellion  of 
the  JewTs,  and  that  it 
would  he  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  kingdom 
,  to  further  their  re¬ 
ligious  interests.  The 
cost  of  building  the 
Temple  was  paid  out 
of  the  tribute-tax  of 
Syria.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Jews  to 
offer  in  the  Temple  a 
daily  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  for  his  sons. 

On  Adar  3  (March  10), 

515,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  the  Tem¬ 
ple  was  completed 
(Ezra  vi.  14). 

Darius  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Empire.  His  con¬ 
quests  served  to  round  out  the  boundaries  of  his 
realm  in  Armenia,  the  Caucasus,  and  India,  and 
along  the  Turanian  steppes  and  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia.  In  order  to  systematize  the  collection 
of  the  tributes  from  subject  nations,  Darius  divided 
his  empire  into  twenty  provinces  ruled 
Organizes  by  governors,  who  are  enumerated  by 
the  Herodotus  (iii.  89  et  seq.).  Each  prov- 

Empire.  ince  was  subdivided,  each  part  with 
its  own  head.  These  governors  and 
vice-governors  were  called,  in  Persian,  “khshatrapa- 
van”  (guardians  of  the  land;  in  Greek,  oaTpairyg; 
in  Hebrew,  jaYltPnK;  in  Babylonian,  “paliat”  (= 
Hebrew  nnS)-  The  number  of  the  satraps  and  the 
districts  over  which  they  ruled  frequently  changed. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  (vi.  2),  “It  pleased 
Darius  to  set  a  hundred  and  twenty  princes  [satraps] 
over  the  kingdom  ” ;  while  Esther  says  that  Xerxes 
(Aliasuerus)  “  reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethio¬ 
pia,  over  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces 
[nno]  ”  ;  but.  this  number  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
It  was  Darius,  also,  who  introduced  and  regulated 
the  coinage  of  the  realm.  The  standard  coin  was  the 
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golden  daric  (Hebrew  and  Plienician  JIDYIN,  to  be 
distinguished  from  pEDYlN,  “drachma”),  weighing 
8.4  grams  =  130  grains,  and  in  silver  worth  20  shek¬ 
els,  each  5.6  grams  =  86.5  grains;  100  shekels,  or  5 
darics,  made  a  silver  mina;  and  6,000  shekels,  or  300 
darics,  made  a  silver  talent. 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  religious  policy  of 
Darius  by  the  inscription  of  Uzalior,  chief  priest  of 
the  goddess  Neit  in  the  Egyptian  city  Sais.  Uzalior 
was  summoned  to  Elam  (Susa)  by  Darius,  and  was 
fully  empowered  to  restore  the  Hierogrammatic.  Col¬ 
lege  (the  House  of  Life),  for  which  institution  he 
trained  many  children.  Darius  himself  went  to 
Egypt  and  showed  such  deep  interest  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  land  that  the  Egyptian  priesthood  re- 


Cylinder  Seal,  with  Name  of  Darius  in  Persian,  Scythian, 
and  Assyrian. 

(In  the  British  Museum.) 


garded  him  as  the  last  great  lawgiver  of  Egypt 
(Diodorus,  i.  95 ;  compare  Herodotus,  ii.  110). 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whose  author  had  but 
a  dim  knowledge  of  Persian  history,  “Darius  the 
Median  ”  appears  as  the  son  of  Xerxes  (ix.  1),  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Babylonian  Belshazzar  and  predecessor 
of  Cyrus  (vi.  28,  x.  1).  The  epithet  “Median”  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Orient,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  the  name  “  Media  ”  was  applied  to  the 
whole  Persian  realm  (for  instance,  in  the  Minean  in¬ 
scription  of  South  Arabia  [Halevy ,  n.  535]  ;  compare 
“kings  of  Media  and  Persia”  in  Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20; 
Estli.  x.  2;  compare  i.  3,  14). 

Bibliography:  E.  Meyer,  Geseh.  cles  AUcrthums ,  i.  512; 
idem,  Forschungen  zur  Atten  Gesch.  ii.  472;  idem,  Entstc- 
hung  clcs  Judentliums ,  pp.  41  et  seq.,  79  et  seq.;  Peiser,  in 
Schrader,  K.  B.  iv.  304;  Meissner,  in  Stade’s  ZcitschrifU 
xvii.  191 ;  Revillont,  in  Revue  Egyptologiquc ,  i.  72  et  seq. 
g.  E.  Me. 

DARIUS  III. — Biblical  Data :  Last  King  of 
Persia;  reigned  from  336  to  330  b.c.  ;  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  probably  the  “  Darius 
the  Persian,”  with  whose  reign  the  record  of  the 
priestly  heads  of  families  mentioned  in  Xehemiali 
(xii.  22)  ended.  On  this  passage  compare  Eduard 
Meyer,  “Entstehung  des  Judentliums,”  p.  103. 
g.  E.  Me. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Darius  and  Cy¬ 
rus  were  the  commanders  of  Belshazzar’s  two 
legions.  When  they  saw  him  in  a  debauched  state, 
they  made  him  descend  from  his  throne,  deprived 
him  of  his  crown  and  of  his  royal  robes,  and  left 
him  standing  in  his  shameful  nakedness  (Estli.  R. 
iii.  1;  compare  David  Luria  ad  loc.).  According  to 
another  version,  Darius  and  Cyrus  were  Belshazzar’s 


doorkeepers  (Cant.  R.  iii.  1).  It  was  during  Darius’ 
reign  that  Daniel  disobeyed  the  order  to  worship 
the  king  (‘Ab.  Zarali  3a;  compare  Dan.  vi.  11-12). 

The  latter  Darius,  by  whom  the  Talmud  means 
the  king  mentioned  in  Hag.  i.  1,  and  who  is  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  Darius  the  Persian  (see  R.  II.  3b,  and  Tos. 
ad  loc.),  was  the  son  of  Esther,  and  thus  of  pure  de¬ 
scent  on  his  mother’s,  and  impure  on  his  father’s, 
side.  This  is  implied  in  the  Syrian  liyrax  (Lev.  xiii. 
5),  the  emblem  of  the  Mcdo-Persian  empire,  uniting 
as  it  does  the  signs  of  the  clean  and  of  the  unclean 
animals  (Estli.  R.  viii.  3 ;  Lev.  R.  xiii.  5).  Compare 
Cyrus. 

i,  g.  C.  L. 

DARKNESS  :  The  rendering  in  the  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  synonyms 

At  one  time  darkness  was  re¬ 
garded  as  something  substantial,  and  not  merety  as 
the  absence  of  light.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  juxtaposition  of  “  darkness”  with"  light.  ”  God 
forms  light  and  darkness  (Isa.  xl  v.  7) ;  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  are  consumed  or  confined  (Job  xxvi.  10).  In  the 
Creation -story,  darkness  is  said  to  have  been  over 
primitive  chaos,  Abyss.  In  this  opening  sentence 
traces  or  reminiscences  of  an  early  mythological 
personification  have  been  detected  (see  Cosmogony). 
Darkness  antedates  creation.  It  has  also  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  is  not  called  good,  as  are  the  other  works 
of  the  Creator.  The  absence  of  the  definite  article 
before  in  Gen.  i.  1  points  in  the  same  direction. 

Something  of  this  mythological  notion  is  present 
in  Job’s  imprecation  (Job  iii.  4,  5),  where  botli“Ho- 
slick  ”  and  “  Zalmut  ”  (or  “  Zalmawet”)  are  invoked  as 
though  ravenous  monsters  lying  in  wait  for  prey 
(the  verb  recalls  the  blood-avenger,  the  “goel”). 
They  are  in  parallelism  with  a  phrase — “Let  all  that 
maketli  black  the  day  ”  [R.  V.]— which  is  now  rec¬ 
ognized  by  nearly  all  commentators  to  describe  myth¬ 
ological  beasts  (see  Dragon).  In  ordinary  speech, 
of  course,  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  revert  to  this 
personification  of  darkness  and  its  underlying  ante¬ 
cedent  mythological  conceits.  Darkness  is  simply 
the  night,  as  light  is  the  day  (Gen.  i.  5,  18).  The 
sun  grows  dark ;  the  day  is  darkened ;  and  the  like. 
In  mines  and  other  subterranean  regions  darkness 
has  its  realm,  which  the  searcher  for  the  precious 
metals  invades,  and  thus  forces  upon  it  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  boundaries  (Job  xxviii.  3).  This 
impression  of  substantiality  goes  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Egyptian  darkness  (Ps.  cv.  28;  Ex.  x.  23). 
Darkness  is  also  likened  to  a  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex. 
xiv.  20),  as  something  almost  palpable,  if  not  per¬ 
sonal.  It  is  a  frequent  circumstance  of  theopliany 
(II  Sam.  xxii.  12  =  Ps.  xviii.  12);  and  is  associated 
with  “She’ol  ”  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  plausible 
that  this  place  of  the  ingathering  of  the  shades  was 
a  domain  ruled  over  by  twin  demons,  Hoshelc  and 
Zalmut  (darkness  and  thick  darkness).  The  double 
form,  masculine  and  feminine,  “hoshek”and  “ha- 
shekali,”  also  goes  back  to  mythology. 

In  figurative  speech,  for  reasons  that  are  apparent, 
darkness  was  used  for  a  secret  hiding-place  (Isa. 
xlv.  3;  Job  xxxiv.  22;  Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  12).  As  the 
effect  of  sorrow  is  to  dim  the  eyes  by  tears,  or  as 
grief  or  sin  injects  darkness  into  the  world  (com- 
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r,are  ‘Ab.  Zarah  8a),  tlie  Hebrew  speaks  of  distress 
as  darkness  (Isa.  v.  80,  xxix.  18;  Ps.  cvii.  10-14, 
again  “Hoshek”  and  “Zalmut”). 

^Darkness  is  uncanny.  It  may  be  the  hiding-place 
of  evil  spirits;  this,  at  all  events,  was  the  notion  in 
post-Biblical  times  (compare  Demonology);  there¬ 
fore  darkness  expresses  fear,  dread,  terror.  As  such 
it  is  one  of  the  equipments  of  the  Day  op  tiie 
Po hd,  a  circumstance  of  judgment  (Amos  v.  18, 
20;  Zeph.  i.  15;  Nahum  i.  8).  This  eschatological 
idea  underlies  also  the  darkness  which  ensues  upon 
the  Crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  45).  According  to 
the  theory  advanced  by  Gunkel  (“  Schopfung  und 
Chaos”),  that  in  eschatological  visions  primitive 
mythology  finds  its  expression,  the  underlying  idea 
is  that  darkness  is  an  attendant  on  final  judgment 
or  punishment  (Matt.  viii.  12,  xxii.  18,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  N.  T.). 

Darkness  is  also  the  emblem  of  mysterious  afflic¬ 
tions,  of  ignorance  and  frailty  (Job  xix.  8,  xxiii.  17 ; 
Isa.  ix.  2),  of  sin  and  evil  (Isa.  v.  20;  Prov.  ii.  13), 
of  mourning  (Isa.  xlvii.  5),  of  doubt  and  vexation 
(Job  v.  14,  xii.  25),  and  of  confusion  (Ps.  xxxv.  5). 
As  wisdom  is  light,  so  ignorance  is  darkness  (Job 
xxx vii.  19;  Eccl.  ii.  14). 

Darkness  was  the  ninth  of  the  ten  Egyptian 
plagues  (Ex.  x.  21  et  seq.).  What  caused  the  dark¬ 
ness  has  been  a  subject  of  much  unsatisfactory  dis¬ 
cussion.  Some  reminiscence  based  upon  observation 
of  natural  phenomena  is  always  involved  in  the 
other  plagues.  What  the  reminiscence  is  in  this  case 
has  not  been  determined;  a  storm  of  dust  has  been 
suggested  by  some  commentators.  E.  G.  PI. 

DARMESTETER,  ARSENE  :  French  philol¬ 
ogist  and  brother  of  James  Darmesteter;  born  at 
Chateau-Salins  Jan.  5,  1846;  died  at  Paris  Nov.  16, 
1888.  Darmesteter,  who  came  as  a  little  boy  to 
Paris,  went  first  to  a  primary  school,  but  learned 
much  from  the  books  in  the  workshop  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  bookbinder.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  the  Talmud  Torah  school,  where,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  religious  subjects,  he  studied  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  It  was  in  this  school  that  he  determined 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Old  French  words  in  the 
text  of  Raslii.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  presented 
himself  for  the  baccalaureate.  His  father  had  in¬ 
tended  him  to  become  a  rabbi;  but  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  had  led  him  to  criticize  the  Old;  his 
religious  orthodoxy  had  been  shaken,  and,  although 
he  continued  his  Hebrew  studies,  his  warm  religious 
fait  h  had  given  place  to  scientific  interests.  Science 
was  destined,  he  thought,  to  transform  and  to  unite 
humanity. 

For  a  year  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Seminaire  Israelite 
under  Zadoc  Kahn;  the  next  year  he  worked  at 
the  College  Ste.  Barbe  to  qualify  for  his  licentiate, 
which  he  obtained  in  1864.  He  studied  Latin  epig¬ 
raphy  under  Leon  Renier.  In  1865-66  he  began 
to  study  Old  French  at  the  Ecole  des  Cliartes.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  remark¬ 
able  essay  on  the  Talmud  which  he  had  finished  just 
when  the  similar  article  by  Emmanuel  Deutscli 
had  appeared.  The  article  was  afterward  revised 
by  Darmesteter  and  published  posthumously  in  his 
‘‘Reliques  Scientifiques.” 


In  1867  Darmesteter  became  a  pupil  of  Gaston 
Paris,  the  great  Romance  scholar,  who  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized  his  powers.  In  1869,  at  the  request  of 
Paris,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  sent  Darme¬ 
steter  to  study  the  French  glosses  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Rashi  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  six  weeks,  working  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  went  through  fifty-nine 
manuscripts.  His  object  was  to  elucidate  the  pho¬ 
netics  and  structure  of  Old  French  by  means  of  the 
forms  preserved  in  Hebrew  characters.  The  first 
results  of  his  investigations  were  published  in  “  Ro¬ 
mania”  in  1872,  in  which  year  he  was  nominated 
“  repetiteur  ”  (lecturer)  in  Romance  languages  at  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes.  He  finished  in  the  same 
year  his  first  large 
work,  “Traite  sur  les 
Mots  Composes  ”  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1874),  in 
which  he  showed  his 
powers  as  a  philologist 
on  ground  which  he 
had  made  his  own. 

To  Darmesteter  a 
language  was  essen¬ 
tially  living;  he  was 
not  content  with  a 
mastery  of  the  bare 
facts  of  phonetics  and 
morphology ;  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  above  all  at¬ 
tracted  him  was  that  of 
the  creation  of  new 
words,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  senses 
from  old  words.  The  “  Mots  Composes,  ”  in  which 
some  12, 000  words  are  dealt  with,  has  become  a  classic. 

In  1871  Darmesteter  had  already  begun, 

Earliest  jointly  with  Adolphe  Hatzfeld,  a  dic- 
Pub-  tionary  of  the  French  language,  expect- 
lications.  ing  to  complete  it  in  three  years.  Its 
publication,  however,  did  not  begin 
until  after  Darmesteter ’s  death.  Hatzfeld,  a  man 
with  singularly  fine  logical  and  literary  perceptions, 
struck  by  the  lack  of  order  in  the  classification  of  the 
meanings  of  words  given  in  Littre’s  great  work,  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  them  in  each  case  to  one  or  two  funda¬ 
mental  meanings.  Darmesteter  saw  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  each  word  could  only  be  solved  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  word.  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter  worked 
together  for  seventeen  years.  When  Darmesteter 
died  the  first  draft  of  the  manuscript  was  complete 
and  the  printing  was  begun.  The  revision  of  the 
etymological  part,  and  the  great  treatise  on  the 
formation  of  words  which  he  had  planned  and,  in 
part,  written,  as  a  preface,  were  completed  by  his 
former  pupils  A.  Thomas  and  L.  Sudre.  The  work 
was  awarded  a  grand  prix  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900,  and  the  prix  Jean  Reynaud,  of  10,000 
francs,  by  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  the  highest  honor  in  its  power  to  bestow. 

The  dictionary  was  far  from  absorbing  Darme- 
steter’s  energies.  In  1874  he  deciphered  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  beautiful  French  elegy,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  on  the  burning  of  the  thirteen  Jewish 
martyrs  at  Troyes  in  128S.  In  the  same  year  he 
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examined  in  Parma  and  Turin  fifty-five  other  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Raslii.  In  1S76  lie  discovered  the  impor¬ 
tant  phonetic  law  of  the  protonic,  known  since 
as  “  Darmesteter’s  law.  ”  He  obtained  in  1877  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  Sorbonne,  presenting  two 
dissertations:  “De  Floovante”  and  “De  la  Crea¬ 
tion  Actuelle  des  Mots  Nouveaux  dans  la  Langue 
Francaise.”  On  June  16,  1877,  he  was  nominated 
“  maitre  des  conferences  ”  in  Medieval  French  at  the 
Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Paris. 

In  1878  he  published,  in  collaboration  with  Hatz- 
■  feld,  “Le  Seizieme  Sieele,”  a  book  on  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France, 
which  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  universities  of 
Germany  and  of  England  as  well  as  of  France.  In 
1880  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  and  especially  to  the 
“  Revue  ”  issued  by  it,  in  which  he  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  dealing  with  ancient  and  medieval 
Jewish  liistoiy.  He  was  also  for  some  time  pro¬ 
fessor  of  French  at  the  Paris  Rabbinical  Seminary. 
In  1881  he  became  lecturer  at  the  Ecole  Normal e 
Superieure  des  Fillesat  Sevres.  His  lectures,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  audiences  of  women  students  training  as 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  became  the  “  Cours  de 

Grammaire  Francaise ”  (4  vols.),  pub- 
“  The  Life  lished  posthumously,  and  translated 
of  Words.”  into  English  by  Alphonse  Hartog. 

The  French  Academy  awarded  it  the 
Saintour  prize  in  1897.  In  1S83  he  was  appointed  at 
the  Sorbonne  titular  professor  of  Medieval  French 
literature  and  of  the  history  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  In  1886  he  published  “  The  Life  of  Words,  ” 
which  appeared  first  in  an  English  translation,  and 
then  in  the  French  original  under  the  title  “La 
Vie  des  Mots,”  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  changes 
of  meaning  in  words,  in  which  certain  theories, 
originally  published  in  1876  in  the  “Revue  Phi- 
losophique,”  were  extended  and  developed.  Most 
of  Darmesteter’s  papers  were  collected  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  “Reliques  Scientifiques”  (Paris,  1890),  by 
his  brother  James.  The  first  volume  contains  a  bi¬ 
ography,  a  bibliography,  and  Jewish  and  Franco- 
Jewish  studies;  the  second,  the  purely  French  stud¬ 
ies.  The  book  was  intended  for  the  public,  and  has 
gone  through  many  editions  in  France;  it  throws  a 
new  light  on  linguistic  development.  In  1885  heart- 
disease,  unsuspected  but  of  long  standing,  probably 
aggravated  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  mother 
and  by  periods  of  almost  superhuman  intellectual 
effort,  declared  itself.  On  Nov.  7,  1888,  he  acted  as 
examiner  at  the  Sorbonne  in  a  room  without  a  fire  ; 
the  chill  brought  on  endocarditis,  and  he  died  on 
Nov.  16,  1888. 

A  second  edition  of  the  “Mots  Composes,”  ed¬ 
ited  by  Gaston  Paris,  and  with  an  index  of  12,000 
words  compiled  by  Darmesteter’s  wife,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1894.  An  essay  on  the  Celtic  element  in 
French  was  published  in  the  “Revue  Celtique  ”  for 
1901. 

The  notes  on  the  “La‘azim  ”  of  Raslii  are  still  un¬ 
published. 

Bibliography:  Arsene  Darmesteter,  Reliques  Scientifiques-, 
the  Athenceum,  Nov.  24,  1888;  The  Academy,  Dec.  i,  18SS; 
Paul  Meyer,  in  Revue  Critique ,  Dec.  3,  1888;  Theodore  Rei- 
nach,  in  La  RepnhUque  Francaise,  Nov.  18,  1888;  A.  G.  van 
Hamel,  in  De  Ncderlandschc  Spectator ,  1889,  No.  7; 
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D ARIYEESTETER,  JAIYEES  :  French  Oriental¬ 
ist  ;  born  March  28,  1849,  at  Chtiteau-Salins,  Lor¬ 
raine;  died  Oct.  19,  1894,  at  Paris.  His  parents 
were  from  a  family  established  in  Lorraine  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When,  in  1791, 
the  Jews  of  France  were  bidden  to  choose  surnames 
for  themselves,  the  great-grandfather  of  James  se¬ 
lected  the  name  “  Darmstadter,”  in  remembrance  of 
the  Darmstadt  ghetto  whence  his  parents  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  Lorraine.  The  French  registrar  translated 
the  name  into  his  own 
language  and  wrote  it 
“Darmesteter.”  Cal- 
mann  and  Cerf,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Darmesteter,  were 
booksellers  and  book¬ 
binders  in  the  town  of 
Clntteau-Salins ;  and 
there,  in  1839,  the  latter 
married  Rosalie  Bran- 
deis,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  Napoleon’s  officers. 

The  Brandeises,  of  Polish  James  Darmesteter. 
origin,  were  of  a  notable 

stock— rabbis,  physicians,  and  soldiers  through 
many  generations.  The  family  archives  contain  in¬ 
terminable  series  of  rabbis.  A  great-uncle  of  the 
Darmesteters  was  physician  to  the  Czar  of  Russia; 
their  grandfather  and  their  maternal  uncles  were  sol¬ 
diers  or  army  doctors.  From  the  Brandeises  James 
and  his  brother  Arsene  inherited  their  love  of  let¬ 
ters,  their  scientific  bent,  and  their  enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

James  was  the  youngest  son.  The  eldest,  Achille, 
a  lad  of  uncommon  promise,  died  suddenly  one 
evening  on  his  return  from  school,  when  Arsene  was 
about  six  years  and  James  about  three  years  old.  In 
1852  the  death  of  Calmann  Darmesteter  in  Paris, 
leaving  there  a  widow  wholly  unprovided  for,  gave 
Cerf  and  his  wife  a  reason  for  moving  to  the  capital; 
and  with  the  widow  they  settled  in  the  crowded 
quarter  of  the  Marais.  Work  was  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure;  privations  were  many ;  and  the  close  air  and 
inappropriate  food  affected  the  health  of  James,  who 
never  grew  to  his  full  size,  his  stature  being  slightly 
deformed  and  his  health  always  frail.  He  resem¬ 
bled  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  illustrious  poet  of 
Recanati;  and  when  he  visited  Florence  in  1887  the 
Florentines  dubbed  him  “II  piccolo  Leopardi.” 

With  the  tenacious  idealism  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
the  bookbinder  and  his  wife,  poor  as  they  were, 
spared  no  sacrifice  to  afford  their  children  a  first- 
rate  education.  Both  of  them  were  grounded  at  the 
primary  school  of  the  Rue  des  Ilospitalieres,  Saint 
Gervais;  proceeding  tlieuce,  on  attaining  their  tenth 
or  twelfth  year,  to  the  Talmud  Torah,  the  seminary 
of  the  Jewish  Consistory,  a  school  whence  most  but 

not  all  of  the  pupils  entered  the  Rabbinical  College. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  James  obtained  a  Bischoffsheim 
scholarship;  and  thenceforth  he  followed  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Lycee,  first  at  the  College  Charle¬ 
magne,  then  at  the  College  Bonaparte  (now  College 
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Condorcet),  the  most  prominent  of  Parisian  public 
schools.  In  after  days  he  was  wont  to  compare  the 
“  amiable  and  sterile  education  of  the 
Education,  public  school,”  much  to  its  disfavor, 
with  the  original  and  somewhat  cha¬ 
otic  system  of  the  Talmud  Torah;  but  it  was  partly 
to  the  classical  discipline  of  the  Lycee,  and  to  its 
preoccupation  with  rhetoric  and  logic,  that  James 
Darmesteter  owed  his  singularly  beautiful  style,  at 
once  lucid  and  suggestive,  terse  and  admirably  de¬ 
scriptive,  elliptic  and  convincing. 

Darmesteter’s  scliool-days  were  a  series  of  tri¬ 
umphs  that  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  the  “  Prix 
dllonneur  ”  at  the  general  competition  in  1867.  On 
the  morrow  every  school  in  France  echoed  with  the 
Latin  phrases  which  the  delicate  little  Jew  of  eight¬ 
een  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Demos¬ 
thenes. 

After  such  brilliant  school-days,  Darmesteter 
showed  a  certain  hesitation  in  deciding  on  his  career. 
He  obtained  his  baccalaureate  in  science  and  in  let¬ 
ters,  took  the  higher  degrees  in  letters  and  in  law, 
and  then  earned  his  daily  bread  by  giving  lessons. 
He  had  as  yet  published  nothing.  He  had  indeed  be¬ 
gun  a  drama,  a  philosophical  novel,  a  history  of  the 
satanic  element  in  modern  literature,  and  a  s}mtlie- 
sis  of  religions.  But  all  these  schemes  were  relin¬ 
quished  ere  they  neared  completion.  He  fancied, 
as  at  his  age  Ernest.  Renan  had  imagined,  that  his 
gift  was  perhaps  in  the  line  of  natural  science. 
‘•But  I  studied  only  vague  generalizations,”  he 
wrote  later,  “without  that  interest  in  details  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wished  to  make  a 
synthesis  of  the  universe.  I  decided  to  employ  nine 
years  in  research:  a  year  for  each  science,  following 
the  order  of  Comte.  In  the  tenth  year  I  would  write 
my  book.  ”  Meantime  he  studied  Byron  in  English, 
Heine  in  German,  and  Carducci  in  Italian.  But  ere 
the  fourth  year  of  his  program  was  completed — 
a  program  loosely  adhered  to — one  day,  in  read¬ 
ing  Michelet’s  “Bible  de  l’Humanite,”  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  antique  Orient:  he  had  found  his 
vocation. 

On  the  advice  of  Michel  Breal,  Darmesteter  in 
1872  entered  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  He  was 
not  long  a  student.  His  rapid  and  surprising  prog¬ 
ress  soon  invaded  the  whole  domain  of  ancient 
Persian  literature,  language,  history,  and  religion. 
From  the  first  he  associated  the  life  and  the  history 
of  a  people  with  the  development  of  its  language, 
and  sought  to  interpret  its  faith  by  its  traditions 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  philological  comparisons. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Avesta,  he 

Iranian  felt  it  important  to  study  the  inscrip- 

Studies.  tions  of  ancient  Iran,  the  legends  of 
Firdusi’s  “Shah  Nameh,”  the  Pallia vi 
commentators  of  the  “Bimdaliish,”  and  even  the 
rites  of  the  modern  Parsecs  of  Bombay,  rather  than 
to  compare  the  text  of  the  Iranian  Scriptures  with 
the  Holy  Writ  of  ancient  India,  in  the  manner  of 
certain  German  scholars.  Each  race,  he  felt,  was, 

in  matters  of  religion,  nroi'e  like  itself  throughout 

the  continuity  of  its  history  than  it  was  like  any 
other  race,  however  near  a  neighbor  and  contem¬ 
porary.  His  “Haurvatat  et  Ameretat,”  published 
in  187o,  proclaimed  the  student  a  master;  and  soon 


after  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  as 
professor. 

In  1877  his  “  Ormuzd  et  Ahriman  ”  attracted  the 
notice  of  F.  Max  Muller  at  Oxford;  the  eminent 
Sanskrit  scholar  entrusted  to  the  young  Frenchman 
the  English  translation  of  the  Avesta  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East”;  and  the 
same  year  Darmesteter  went,  for  the  first  time,  to 
England.  While  continuing  his  English  edition  of 
the  Avesta,  he  contributed  to  the  French  reviews  va¬ 
rious  essays  and  articles  on  points  of  historical  and 
philological  interest:  these  were  collected  in  1883 
under  the  title  “  Etudes  Iraniennes.  ”  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  completion  of  his  English  Avesta,  of 
which  the  first  volume  had  appeared  in  1880. 

Darmesteter’s  translation  of  the  Avesta  had  ad¬ 
vanced  him  in  the  knowledge  not  merely  of  Persian, 
hut.  also  of  English ;  and  at  one  moment  his  increasing 
admiration  for  English  literature  went  far  toward 
robbing  Zoroaster  of  his  last  and  most  brilliant 
disciple.  But  his  devotion  to  his  real  career  was 
too  deep-rooted  for  any  other  interest 
English,  to  endanger  it,  though  ever  and  anon 
Studies,  the  Orientalist  paused  in  his  more 
serious  labors  to  publish  an  edition  of 
“  Childe  Harold  ”  (1882),  a  volume  of  “  Essais  de  Li¬ 
terature  Anglaise”  (1883),  a  classical  edition  of 
“  Macbeth  ”  (1884),  a  book  on  Shakespeare  (1889),  or 
to  write  the  charming  pages  collected  in  his  posthu¬ 
mous  “English  Studies”  (1896).  Few  Frenchmen 
have  understood  England  so  intimately.  Darme¬ 
steter,  by  a  sort  of  happy  guesswork,  had  divined  the 
English  character  before  he  set  himself  to  study  it. 

His  translation  of  the  Avesta  into  English  had 
convinced  Darmesteter  that  these  sacred  books — 
being  in  fact  a  prayer-book,  a  collection  of  ritual — 
could  be  understood  only  by  a  study  of  the  religion 
which  still  practises  their  rites;  and  in  February, 
1886,  almost  immediately  after  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  Iranian  languages  at  the  College  de  France, 
he  left  Paris  for  Bombay,  the  seat  of  an  important 
Parsee  community.  The  thirteen  months  spent  by 
him  in  India  formed,  in  many  respects,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  period  of  his  life.  In  Bombay  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  sages  of  the  Zoroastrian  cult ; 
read  priceless  manuscripts  with  the  venerable  Tali- 
muraz ;  discussed  points  of  ritual  with  the  alert  and 
modern -minded  Yivanje  Modi;  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  epoch-making  transla- 
Journey  to  tion  of  the  Avesta  to  which  in  1893 
India.  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
awarded  the  “  Prix  Biennal  ”  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.  There,  too,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Avesta  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Iranian  scholars;  and  that 
the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  bear  traces  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  of  Buddhism,  but  also  of  the  Jewish 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  JSTeoplatonist  philoso¬ 
phy  :  “  On  peut  dire  que  les  Gathas  sont  le  premier 
monument  du  Gnosticisme,  mais  d’un  Gnostieisme 
pratique,  arrete  sur  la  pente  fatale  par  un  sens  pro- 
fond  du  reel  et  line  preoccupation  morale  qui  ne 
clierclie  dans  1 ’abstraction  qu’un  mo;cen  u ’edifica¬ 
tion.”  According  to  Darmesteter,  no  part  of  the 
text  of  the  Avesta  is  anterior  by  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  common  era ;  the  oldest  fragments  being 
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contemporary  witli  Vologeses,  while  the  bulk  of 
these  Scriptures  may  be  attributed  to  the  reign 
of  Ardashir  (middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  com¬ 
mon  era). 

But  if  the  letter  be  relatively  modern  the  spirit 
is  ancient.  The  faith  that  Ardashir  and  his  minis¬ 
ter,  Tansar,  sought  to  restore  and  to  reduce  to  wri¬ 
ting  was,  even  in  their  time,  an  inheritance  from 
distant  forefathers.  This  antique  element  persists 
in  a  great  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Avesta — in  the 
principle  of  dualism,  for  instance,  as  in  the  limit  set 
to  the  duration  of  the  world,  in  the  final  defeat  of 
evil,  and  in  the  idea  of  resurrection — no  less  than  in 
certain  details  of  the  ritual,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  sacred  plant,  the  Haoma.  In  an  elaborate  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  French  translation 
published  by  Leroux  (Paris,  1893),  Darmesteter  brings 
the  whole  force  of  his  philological  knowledge  and  his 
historical  method  to  bear  upon  this  question  of  the 
origins  of  Zoroastrianism.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  some  of  the  factors  of  the  problem  are  lack¬ 
ing;  but  those  existing  have  never  been  classified 
with  so  masterly  a  competence  nor  presented  with 
such  originality  and  grace  as  by  Darmesteter. 

During  his  stay  in  India  Darmesteter  did  not  de¬ 
vote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Zoroas- 
trian  tradition.  He  had  left  Europe  with  a  mission 
from  the  French  government  to  collect  the  popular 
songs  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  On  leaving  Bombay 
he  proceeded  to  the  Northwest  frontier  and  thence 
to  the  hills  of  Abbotabad.  He  who  had  made  friends 
at  Bombay  with  the  Parsee  priests  might  then  be 
seen  on  the  market-place  of  Peshawur  talking  with 
ragged  mountain  chiefs  from  Afghanistan  or  Balu¬ 
chistan,  or  listening  in  prison  to  a  poet  in  tatters — 
taken  more  or  less  redhanded — and  writing  down 
from  his  dictation  some  picturesque  incendiary 
Pushtun  ballad.  These  wild  songs  of  border  hate 
and  love  delighted  the  romantic  soul  of  Darmesteter, 
while  that  other  half  of  liis  mind,  the  scientific  half, 
never  asleep,  noted  strange  linguistic  forms  and  sin¬ 
gular  mutations  of  consonants,  until, 
Afghan  from  a  quantity  of  scattered  details, 
Studies,  he  drew  the  unforeseen  conclusion 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Afghan 
tribes  there  still  survives  the  antique  speech  of  the 
Medes.  The  Afghan  tongue  of  to-day  springs  from 
Zend,  as  French  springs  from  Latin.  These  Afghan 
songs,  with  a  French  translation  and  an  important 
philological  essay,  were  published  by  Leroux  under 
the  title  “  Chants  Populaires  des  Afghans  ”  (1888-90). 

Darmesteter  did  not  confine  himself  to  seeing  every 
side  of  native  life.  Everywhere  he  met  with  the 
kindest,  the  most  hospitable  reception.  At  Bom¬ 
bay  he  stayed  with  the  governor,  Lord  Reay;  at 
Lahore,  with  Sir  Alfred  L}*all.  The  officers  of  Ab¬ 
botabad  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  their 
mess;  just  as  the  learned  “mobeds”  of  Bombay  had 
welcomed  him  as  a  brother  in  Zoroaster,  and  as  the 
most  distinguished  mendicants  of  the  fair  of  Pesha¬ 
wur  had  treated  him  as  a  fellow  of  their  rambling 
academy  of  Afghan  letters.  He  liked,  admired,  and 
understood  all  this  variegated  universe  of  India. 
Something  of  the  magic  and  the  miracle,  something 
of  the  sheer  delight  and  amazement  of  this  voyage 
into  the  silver  land  of  Indian  nights  lingers  still  in 


the  pages  of  his  “Lettres  sur  Elude,”  published  on 
his  return  to  Paris  (Lemerre,  1888). 

In  his  Peshawur  garden  one  day  Darmesteter 
chanced  to  read  a  small  volume  of  English  verses 
entitled  “An  Italian  Garden.”  On  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1887  he  called  in  London  on  their  author, 
Miss  Mary  Robinson ;  in  1888  he  married  her.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  dates  he  translated  into  French, 
under  the  title  “Poesies  de  Mary  Robinson”  (1888), 
a  selection  of  her  poems,  and  published  them  with  an 
introduction  which  is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
and  lyric  of  this  scholar’s  efforts. 

Darmesteter  was  no  scholar  buried  in  his  books. 
His  immense  and  noble  curiosity  embraced  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  Everything  interested 
him,  and  more  and  more,  as  the  years  of  middle  life 
expanded  and  matured  his  marvelous  faculties,  was 
'  he  preoccupied  by  the  problems  of  moral,  social, 
and  political  reform.  He  longed  for  the  day  when 
justice  and  righteousness  should  rule  in  the  land. 
He  was  more  than  a  Republican:  he  was  a  Liberal, 
convinced  that  the  future  lay  with  the  party  that 
should  organize  democracy  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  without  forgetting  that  a  moral 
ideal  and  a  moral  discipline  are  integral  parts  of  the 
greatest  good.  He  felt  that  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  Third  Republic  had  been  too  exclusively  given 
to  political  battles.  The  lot  of  the  toiler,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young,  the  faith  of  reasonable  men, 
had  been  neglected. 

When  still  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  at  the 
College  Condorcet,  Darmesteter  had  broken  from 
the  Jewish  faith.  For  many  years  the 
Relation  rigid  orthodoxy  that  he  associated  with 
to  Judaism,  the  Synagogue  inspired  him  with  a 
singular  distaste.  Yet  his  nature  was 
a  profoundly  religious  one,  as  was  shown  in  “La 
Chute  du  Christ”  (1880),  which  was  republished  and 
remodeled  in  an  infinitely  finer  form  in  1889  under 
the  title  “La  Legcnde  Divine.”  Therein  he  re¬ 
veals  a  revolt  against  the  silence  of  God  in  the 
world,  a  pity  for  human  suffering,  an  enthusiastic 
altruism  which  at  last  becomes  the  source  of  a  new 
religion — a  religion  of  justice  and  rectitude,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Darmesteter  never  returned  to  the  Synagogue; 
but  he  returned  to  the  Bible.  “My  faith  is  of  my 
own  making,  not  metaphysical,  but  moral,  evolu¬ 
tionist,  and  Biblical,”  lie  wrote  in  1887.  A  few 
years  later  lie  was  to  give  to  this  new  faith  the 
name  of  “Prophetism.”  In  the  reconciliation  of 
the  truths  of  science  with  the  social  ethics  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  he  saw  the  possible  faith  of  the 
future.  He  expressed  this  conviction  in  the  essays 
collected  under  the  title  “Les  Prophetes  d ’Israel” 
(Calmann  Levy,  1892).  The  prophetism  of  James 
Darmesteter  reveals  no  secrets  of  the  future  life  and 
makes  no  promises.  In  his  system  the  spiritual 
other- world  is  neither  included  nor  denied.  No 
rites  and  no  miracles  enforce  the  moral  faith  which 
Darmesteter  drew,  in  almost  equal  portions,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  of  his  race  and  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Darmesteter  was  far  less  a  metaphjrsieian  than  a 
moralist  and  a  sociologist.  So  earty  as  1882,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “  Y.  D.  Lefran^ais,”  he  had  writ- 
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ion  for  tlie  primary  schools  of  France  a  book  of 
«  Lectures  Patriotiques,  ”  destined  to  imprint  on  the 
minds  of  children  the  love  of  their  country  and  those 
principles  of  peace,  justice,  fraternity,  and  mutual 
aid  from  which  he  was  to  construct,  ten  years  later, 
his  ideal  proplietism.  In  1898,  when  the  house  of 
Cal  man  n  Levy  founded  the  “Revue  de  Paris”  and 
offered  its  political  direction  to  Darmesteter,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  this  new  duty,  seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to 
forward  ideas  that  he  felt  necessary  to  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  France.  The  article  in  which 
he  proposed  to  all  the  warring  parties  of  his  coun¬ 
try  a  general  disarmament  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  so¬ 
cial  reform,  opens  the  volume,  “Critique  et  Poli¬ 
tique,”  published  posthumously  in  1895. 

Darmesteter  died  suddenly  on  Oct.  19,  1894,  after 
a  few  days'  indisposition.  No  successor  has  been 
found  for  his  chair  either  at  the  College  de  France  or 
at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 

Bibliography  :  Darmesteter,  by  Michel  Breal,  Gabriel  Monod, 
and  Gaston  Paris ;  that  by  the  last-named  is  reprinted  in  his 
Penseurs  et  Poctes.  The  student  may  also  be  referred  to  an 
excellent  article  by  the  Baron  Carrade  Vaux  in  the  Revue  des 
Etudes  Juive s  for  1900,  as  also  to  the  Introductions  by  Ma¬ 
dame  James  Darmesteter  to  the  posthumous  editions  of  Cri¬ 
tique  et  Politique  and  the  Etudes  AnQlaises. 

§  M.  R.  D. 

DARMSTADT.  See  Hesse. 

DARMSTADT,  JOSEPH  BEN  MEIR- 
ZEBI :  German  Talmudist ;  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Mordecai  Halberstadt,  author  of  “Ma’amar  Mor- 
decai.”  Darmstadt  wrote  “‘Ez  Yosef”  (Joseph's 
Tree),  novelise  to  the  tractates  Berakot,  Bezali,  and 
Megillah  (Karlsruhe,  1763). 

Bibliography;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-Hadash, I.  56 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1454;  Auerbach,  Gcsch,  des 
Jiul.  Gememdc  Halberstadt ,  p.  74. 

L.  G.  I.  BER. 

DAROCA:  Town  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Saragossa,  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  Aragon.  It  contains  an  old  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity.  It  had  its  privileges,  like  the  neighboring 
community  of  Calatayud,  and  for  the  most  part 
shared  the  same  fortunes.  In  1264  it  paid  an  an¬ 
nual  tax  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dineros.  Many 
wealthy  Jews  lived  at  Daroca,  among  them  Don 
Abraham  Maquatel  (Maquarel),  a  contemporary  of 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet.  A  number  of  them  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  1413,  among  them  a  wealthy  Jew  named 
Alfonso  Reus;  the  Ram  family,  whose  children  and 
grandchildren  filled  high  offices;  and  others.  Don 
Astruc  ha-Levi  represented  the  community  of  Da¬ 
roca  at  the  disputation  of  Tortosa,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  circular  letter  to  the  community  of 
Gerona. 

Bibliography:  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  dc  los  Judios 
cn  Espana,  i.  196;  Jacobs,  Sources,  p.  296;  Isaac  b.  Sheshet, 
Rcsponsa ,  No.  511 ;  Shebet  Yeliudah ,  p.  68. 
g.  M.  K. 

DARSHAN,  SIMEON.  See  Kara,  Simon. 
DARSHANIM.  See  Homiletics. 

DART  :  A  pointed  weapon  to  be  thrown  by  the 
hand ;  a  javelin  or  light  spear.  The  English  version 
uses  “  dart  ”  as  an  equivalent  for  five  Hebrew  words : 

(1)  “Hez,”  which  should  be  rendered  “arrow  ”  (com¬ 
pare  the  Assyrian  “ussu”  and  the  Phenician  jn). 

(2)  “Massa\”  given  in  the  list  of  weapons  which  of 


necessity  must  prove  ineffective  in  the  struggle  with 
the  leviathan  (Job  xli.  26).  In  the  same  connection 
is  found  (3)  “totah,”  and  from  the  words  “counted 
as  stubble,”  a  weapon  with  a  shaft  can  be  inferred 
(Job  xli.  18).  (4)  “  Shebet  ” :  with  three  of  these  Joab 
smote  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xviii.  14).  The  most  usual 
form  is  (5)  “shelah.”  This  the  workers  on  the  Tem¬ 
ple  wall  under  Nehemiak  constantly  had  with  them 
(Nell.  iv.  11).  Hezekiah  provided  them  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  the  defense  of  the  Temple  (II  Cliron. 
xxxii.  5).  The  men  under  Jelioiada  were  armed  with 
them  (II  Chron.  xxiii.  10).  Darts  were  used  in 
sieges  (I  Mace.  vi.  51),  and  it  may  be  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  here  is  to  darts  used  to  carry  fire  into  the 
works  and  the  city  of  the  enemy.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  speaks  of  the  “fiery  darts  of  the  wicked” 
(Eph.  vi.  16). 

E.  G.  II.  G.  -D.  h. 

DASCOLA,  ASTRTJC.  See  Kansi,  Samuel. 

DASHEV  :  Village  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
Russia.  It  has  a  population  of  6,200,  including 
3,200  Jews,  whose  sources  of  income  are  mainly  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial.  About  714  are  artisans,  278 
of  these  being  masters.  Tailoring  occupies  176  per¬ 
sons;  blacksmithing,  80;  cabinet-making,  72.  The 
output  of  the  cabinet-makers  and  blacksmiths  is 
valued  at  10,000  rubles  annually,  and  is  sold  at 
the  neighboring  fairs.  There  are  252  Jewish  day- 
laborers,  most  of  whom  (175)  hire  out  for  field-work. 
About  17  families  are  engaged  in  dairy -farming. 
There  are  no  charitable  institutions.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  children  are  taught  in  hadarim. 
h.  r.  S.  J. 

DATE-PALM.  See  Palm-Tree. 

D  ATH  AN  ;  Son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
He  conspired  with  his  brother  Abiram  against  Moses 
and  Aaron.  See  Abiram. 

e.  c.  M.  Sel. 

DATHEMA :  The  name  of  a  fortress  in  Gilead 
to  which  the  Jews  fled  when  hard  pressed  by  Timo- 
theus.  There  they  shut  themselves  in,  prepared  for 
a  siege,  and  sent  to  Judas  Maccabeus  for  aid  (I 
Macc.  v.  9-11).  Dathema  was  one  of  many  places 
in  a  similar  plight,  and  seems,  from  the  description 
of  it,  to  have  been  strongly  enough  fortified  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  “an  innumerable  people  bearing  ladders 
and  other  engines  of  war”  to  take  it.  Judas  at¬ 
tacked  in  three  divisions,  drove  off  Timotheus, 
killed  eight  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  saved  the 
city  (I  Macc.  v.  29-34).  The  Peshitta  reads  “  Rame- 
tha,”  from  which  George  Adam  Smith  (“  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,”  p.  5S9)  infers  that  it 
was  perhaps  Ramoth  Gilead.  Conder  (Hastings, 
“Diet.  Bibl. ”  i.  560)  suggests  the  modern  Darnell  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Lejali  district.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  positively  identified. 

e.  g.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

DATO,  MORDECAI  BEN  JUDAH :  Italian 
rabbi  and  preacher;  born  1527;  lived  in  various 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  house  of  Este ;  died 
after  1585.  Steinschneider  thinks  it  possible  that  he 
was  a  grandson  of  Angelo  (=  Mordecai)  Dato,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Rom,”  ii.  436.  Dato  was  a  pupil  of  the  cabalist 
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Moses  Cordovero,  and  was  liimself  an  adept  in  the 
Cabala.  He  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Azariah  de 
Rossi  in  connection  with  a  Messianic  prediction 
(“Me’or  ‘Euayim,”  cli.  xliii.),  by  Menaliem  Azariah 
de  Fano,  and  b}r  Angelo  Alatrini,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  “  Angelica  Tromba  ”  (Ferrara,  1579).  Dato’s 
writings  follow  the  Cabala  of  Cordovero  and  Luria. 
He  added  marginal  notes  to  the  “  Asis  Rimmonim,” 
a  compendium  of  his  pupil  Samuel  Gallico’s  “Sefer 
ha-Pardes”  (Venice,  1601),  but  the  editors  have  so 
mutilated  and  misplaced  his  notes,  which  they  have 
incorporated  in  the  text,  as  to  render  the  compen¬ 
dium  unintelligible.  It  has  since  been  reedited  by 
M.  A.  de  Fano  (Mantua,  1623).  Dato  wrote  “  Migdal 
Dawid  ”  (Tower  of  David),  a  disquisition  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Cabala,  and  also  annotations  to 
the  Zohar,  both  of  which  are  in  manuscript.  The 
British  Museum  contains  manuscripts  of  some  of 
his  sermons  in  the  Italian  language,  but  in  He¬ 
brew  script  (“Yad  Yosef,”  p.  24)/of  a  cabalistic 
commentary  to  Esther,  and  of  collections  of  his 
poems. 

Bibliography  :  Landsliuth,  ‘ Ammude  ha-'Abodah.  p.  197; 
Benjacob,  pzar  ha-Scfarim ,  p.  115,  No.  374;  Perles,  Bci- 
tragc  zur  Gcsch.  dcr  Hcbr .  Studien ,  p.  193;  Steinschneider, 
in  MonatsschrifL  xlii.  521 ;  S.  Margoliouth,  Descriptive 
List  or  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum ,  pp.  28,  48,  49,  58, 59. 

G-  G.  J.— G. 

DA’UD  EFFENDI  MOLKO  :  Chief  of  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office;  born  at  Sa- 
lonica  in  1845.  Da’ud  is  of  humble  parentage. 
His  family  settled  in  Constantinople  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  and  he  received  his  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Camondo  Institution.  Attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  age  of  18,  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  translator-in-chief  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  ‘Abd  al-'Aziz,  and  retained  that 
post  when  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  II.  ascended  the  throne. 

Da’ud  has  been  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cordon 
of  the  Order  of  Nishan-i-Osmanie,  that  of  the  Ni- 
shan-i-Medjidie  and  that  of  the  Nislian-i-Imtiaz,  and 
with  the  Persian  Order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion.  DaTid 
is  also  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
has  been  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Prussia. 

Bibliography  :  Univcrs  Israelite ,  Jan.  15,  1897. 

s-  INI.  Fn. 

DAUGHTER  IN  JEWISH  LAW :  The 

legal  status  of  a  daughter  in  Jewish  law  changed 
very  materially  from  patriarchal  times  to  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  era.  In  the  former  period  the  daughter  had 
no  appreciable  legal  rights;  she  was  merely  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  father  s  household,  and  as  such  was,  in 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the  household, 
subject  to  the  power  of  her  father,  who  was  ac¬ 
countable  to  no  one  for  his  treatment  of  her.  This 
state  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  parental  control 
was  somewhat  modified  by  the  Mosaic  law;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  rabbinical  authori¬ 
ties  that  this  ancient  patriarchal  authority  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  legal  rights  secured  for  the  daughter,  re¬ 
sulting  in  her  practical  emancipation  from  parental 
government  upon  reaching  her  majority  at  the  age 
of  twelve  jrears  and  six  months.  & 

In  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  father  in  patri¬ 
archal  times,  many  incidents  may  be  cited  from  the 


Bible,  of  which  a  few  will  suffice.  The  right  of 
the  father  to  kill  his  daughter  is  apparently  not 
questioned  in  Judges  xi.  34-39,  though  some  com¬ 
mentators^.#.,  Levi  ben  Gerslion  and  David  Kimhi, 
also  Nicholas  de  Lyra)  hold  that  the  passage  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  Jephtlmh 
actually  killed  his  daughter  in  this  case.  In 
later  times  this  extraordinary  power,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  used  to  offer  up  sons  and  daughters  as 
sacrifices,  is  condemned  (II  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  cvi. 
87,  38;  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21).  A  man  could  sell  his 
daughter  to  be  a  maidservant  (Ex.  xxi.  7),  and,  like 
Laban,  he  could  also  sell  her  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxi. 
15;  compare  Gen.  xxix.  21-30).  The  incident  in 
reference  to  Lot’s  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  8),  as  well  as 
a  similar  incident  in  Judges  xix.  24,  shows  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  paternal  authority.  Since  the  daughter  was 
practically  the  property  of  her  father,  damages  for 
an  injury  done  to  her  were  demandable  by  the  father 
(Ex.  xxi.  31).  The  father  was  likewise  entitled  to 
damages  for  slander  of  the  good  name  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  (Dent.  xxii.  19)  and  for  her  seduction  (Ex.  xxii. 
16;  Dent.  xxii.  29). 

Laban,  after  having  given  his  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Jacob,  claimed  the  right  of  paternal  author¬ 
ity  over  them  long  after  their  marriage  (Gen.  xxxi. 
43) ;  and  it  seems  that  Jacob,  to  a  certain  extent, 
recognized  this  right  (zb.  xxxi.  31).  In  Judges  xv. 
1,  2,  and  in  I  Samuel  xxv.  44,  incidents  are  recorded 
showing  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority  over  the 
married  daughter;  for  in  both  cases  the  married 
daughter  is  taken  from  her  husband  by  her  father, 
and  given  in  marriage  to  another  without  the  hus¬ 
band’s  consent. 

In  the  Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic  law  there  is 
an  entire  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  daughter. 
Thus,  of  the  law  in  Ex.  xxi.  7,  according  to  which 
the  father  was  permitted  to  sell  his  daughter  to  be 
a  maid  servant,  the  Talmud  says  that  it  was  in  force 
only  as  long  as  the  law  concerning  the  jubilee  was 
in  force  (Ivid.  69a;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  ‘Abadim, 
i.  10);  and  the  Talmud  bases  this  view  upon  the 
ground  that  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee  all  slaves 
were  absolutely  free,  and  that,  therefore,  when  the 
jubilee  year  was  no  longer  observed,  the  right  of  the 
father  to  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid  servant  must 
necessarily  be  taken  away,  because  the  safeguard 
against  her  continuance  in  perpetual  slavery  no 
longer  existed. 

According  to  another  tradition,  the  jubilee  year 
was  not  observed  after  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Temple  (‘Ar.  12b);  thus,  according  to 
Right  of  the  Talmud,  the  right  of  the  father  to 

Sale.  sell  his  daughter  was  taken  away  at 
least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  be¬ 
fore  the  common  era.  The  mother  never  had  the 
right  to  sell  her  daughter  (Sotah  iii.  8). 

The  Talmudic  law  practically  emancipated  the 
daughter  from  parental  authority  when  she  attained 
her  majority.  The  daughter  was  a  minor  (“ketan- 
nah  ”)  under  the  age  of  twelve  years;  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half  she  was  called 
“ na'arali  7 ;  and  upon  attaining  the  age  of  twelve 
3'ears  and  six  months  she  became  “bogeret,  ”  and 
was  no  longer  under  parental  control.  All  of  the 
father’s  rights  over  his  daughter’s  person  and  prop- 
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oily  which  survived  in  Jewish  law  from  patriarchal 
times  ceased  when  she  became  bogeret.  These 
rights  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  Mishnah  (Ket.  iv. 
4;  ib,  Gem.  4Gb):  While  the  daughter  is  a  minor,  the 
father  may  give  her  in  marriage;  he  is  entitled  to 
her  earnings  and  to  that  which  she  finds;  he  may 
annul  her  vows;  and  he  must  receive  the  bill  of  di¬ 
vorce  when  one  is  given  by  her  husband.  She  be¬ 
comes  sui  juris  upon  attaining  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  six  months,  or  upon  her  betrothal  earlier 
(Hishnah  B.  M.  i.  5;  Ket.  iii.  8,  iv.  4;  Nid.  v.  7). 

The  right  of  the  father  to  annul  his  daughter’s 
vow  is  based  upon  Biblical  law  (Num.  xxx.  4-6). 
His  right  to  give  her  in  marriage  while  she  is  a 
minor  is  admitted  in  the  Mishnali  (Ket.  iv.);  but  it 
is  condemned  as  immoral  by  the  Rabbis,  who  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  father  should  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  during  her  minority,  but  that 
he  must  wait  until  she  is  old  enough  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  is  satisfied  (Kid.  41a). 

The  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter;  but,  if  he  divorces  his  wife,  his  daughter  re¬ 
mains  with  her  mother  (ib.  102b).  According  to  the 
later  law,  however,  which  seems  to  have  followed 
the  decisions  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
Custody  court  must  determine  whether  the 
and  mother  in  such  cases  is  a  proper  guard  - 

Support.  ian  for  the  daughter;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  custody  of  the  girl  is  one 
to  be  judicially  determined  according  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  (Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lia- 
‘Ezer,  82,  7). 

The  father  must  support  his  daughter  while  she 
is  a  minor  (Ket.  49a),  even  though  she  has  been 
given  into  the  custody  of  her  mother  who  has  been 
divorced  (“  Yad,”  Isliut,  xxi.  17);  but  the  father  is 
not  obliged  to  support  his  daughter  after  she  has 
attained  the  age  of  six  years,  if  she  lias  a  separate 
estate  which  is  sufficient  for  her  maintenance  (Eben 
ha-‘Ezer,  71,  1).  If  the  daughter,  after  attaining  her 
majority,  remains  with  her  father,  and  is  supported 
by  him,  he  continues  to  be  entitled  to  her  earnings 
and  to  that  which  she  finds  (B.  M.  12a;  and  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mislipat,  270,  2). 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  his  son  and  heir 
must  support  the  daughters  out  of  the  patrimonial 
estate  until  their  marriage  (Ket.  52b;  B.  B.  116b). 
The  daughter’s  right  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  father  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  es¬ 
tate  which  actually  was  in  her  father’s  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  She  has  no  right  to  demand 
support  out  of  any  part  of  the  estate  which  has  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  heirs  after  the  father’s  death,  and  which 
may  be  the  increase  or  increment  of  the  estate  which 
they  received  from  him  (Bek.  52a;  Isliut,  xvi.  5). 
The  right  of  the  daughter  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  father’s  estate  is  recognized  by  an  early  deci¬ 
sion,  delivered  in  Jerusalem  by  Judge  Admon  (c. 
40  c.  e.),  whose  decision  was  approved  b}r  Rabban 
Gamaliel.  Admon  said:  “If  a  man  die,  leaving 
sons  and  daughters,  and  his  estate  be  large,  the  sons 
inherit  it  and  the  daughters  are  maintained  by  it; 
but  if  the  estate  be  small  the  daughters  are  main¬ 
tained  b}^  it  and  the  sons  may  go  begging  ”  (Misli- 
nah  Ket.  xiii.  3;  ib.  Gem.  108b).  If  the  heirs  are 
spendthrifts,  and  the  estate  is  in  danger  of  being 
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dissipated  by  them,  the  court  will  set  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  the  estate  beyond  the  control  of  the  heirs, 
in  trust  for  the  support  of  the  daughters  (Eben  lia- 
‘Ezer,  112,  11,  gloss).  It  seems  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  mother  is  not  liable  for  the  support  of  her 
daughter,  the  latter  can  not  claim  maintenance  out 
of  the  estate  of  the  mother  (Mishnah  B.  B.  viii.  4; 
Gem.  122b). 

The  Talmudic  law  provides  furthermore  (Mish¬ 
nah  Ket.  iii.  11;  ib.  Gem.  52b)  that  the  husband 
shall  include  in  the  marriage  contract 

Right  of  (Ketubah)  a  clause  providing  that 

Dowry.  any  daughters  which  may  be  born  to 
him  shall  live  in  his  house  and  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  estate  until  their  marriage.  This 
right  of  support  or  alimentation  is  technically 
known  as  “mezonot,”  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  “parnasah,”  or  the  right  of  dotation  which  the 
daughter  has  in  her  father’s  estate. 

The  larv  requires  that  the  father  shall  provide  the 
daughter  with  a  suitable  dowry  upon  her  marriage ; 
and  the  obligation  to  provide  the  Dowry  rests  upon 
the  father’s  heirs  (Mishnah  Ket.  vi.  6 ;  Gem.  68a). 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  author¬ 
ities  as  to  the  right  of  a  daughter  to  receive  a  dowry 
from  her  mother’s  estate,  although  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  this  right  (Eben 
ha-‘Ezei\  113.  1,  gloss). 

The  daughter  may  inherit  her  father’s  estate  if  he 
has  left  no  son  or  issue  of  a  deceased  son.  The  right 
of  the  daughters  to  inherit  was  originally  established 
by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of 
Zeiopheliad  (Num.  xxvii.  7);  and  the  decision  in  this 
case  was  made  a  general  law  (ib.  verse  8).  The  right 
of  the  daughter  to  inherit  was  qualified  by  a  later 
decision  in  the  same  case,  providing  that  the  heiress 
of  her  father’s  estate  was  obliged  to  marry  one  of 
the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  inheritance  within  the  tribe.  Rabba  said 
that  this  provision  of  the  law  applied  only  to  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Palestine  among 
the  different  tribes,  and  that  it  had  no  application 
in  later  times  (B.  B.  120a) ;  so  that  a  daughter  in¬ 
heriting  the  estate  of  her  father  might  marry  any 
one  she  pleased,  more  especially  because,  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
people,  all  laws  relating  to  the  land  of  Palestine 
w'ere  in  abeyance. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  are  the  same  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sons  and  daughters,  with  the  exception 
that  the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  apply  to 
daughters  (Bek.  52a ;  B.  B.  122b). 

The  Talmudic  authorities  disagreed  as  to  whether 
the  son  and  the  daughter  inherit  the  mother’s  estate 
equally  or  whether  the  sons  inherit  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  daughters  (ib.  Ilia).  It  was  finally  decided, 
however,  that  the  same  rule  applied  as  to  the 
father’s  estate,  the  sons  being  preferred  (Hoshen 
Mishpat,  276,  4).  If  the  maternal  inheritance  de¬ 
scends  to  the  daughter  while  she  is  yet  a  minor,  it  is 
nevertheless  beyond  the  control  of  her  father;  and 
the  general  rule,  that  the  father  is  entitled  to  all  the 
property  of  his  minor  daughter,  does  not  apply  in 
this  case  (Kid.  46b). 

In  order  to  evade  the  law  of  inheritance,  which 
prefers  the  sons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughters. 
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it  lias  become  customary  since  the  Middle  Ages  for 
the  father  to  provide  an  inheritance  for  his  daughter 
upon  her  marriage,  by  executing  an 
Nuptial  agreement  wherein  he  confesses  that 
Settlement  he  has  received  a  certain  sum  of 
by  Father,  money  from  his  daughter  in  cash.  He 
acknowledges  this  as  a  debt  due  by 
him  and  his  heirs,  to  become  pa}rable  upon  his  death 
in  cash ;  and  he  thereby  pledges  or  mortgages  all  of 
his  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  to  pay  the  same. 
He  furthermore  states  that  it  was  a  condition  of  the 
loan  that,  when  his  male  heirs  enter  upon  their  in¬ 
heritance,  they  shall  have  the  right  either  to  pay  the 
said  sum  in  cash  or  to  give  to  the  daughter  a  share 
in  his  estate  equal  to  one-lialf  of  the  share  of  one 
son  (not  the  first-born).  By  this  agreement  the 
daughter  is  assured  of  a  share  in  her  father’s  estate 
or  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  it  (Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  113,  2;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  281,  7,  gloss).  The 
form  of  this  contract  is  given  in  Appendix  F  to 
Mendelssohn’s  “  Ritualgesetze  der  Judeu,”  and  it  is 
known  as  the  “slietar  liazi  zakar77  (contract  for  a 
son’s  half  share). 

If  a  man  marries  a  widow  who  has  a  daughter  by 
her  first  husband,  and,  as  part  of  the  consideration 
of  the  contract  of  marriage,  agrees  to  support  the 
daughter  for  a  specific  number  of  years,  it  is  a  bind¬ 
ing  contract  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  even  though  the  mother  is  divorced  and  leaves 
the  house  of  her  husband  taking  her  daughter  with 
her,  or  even  if  the  daughter  is  married  (Mislmah 
Ket.  xii.  1;  ib.  Gem.  101b;  “  Yad,”  Ishut,  xxiii.  17, 
18;  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  114,  1). 

Compare  Child;  Divorce;  Dowry;  Inheri¬ 
tance;  Ketubaii  ;  Slavery. 

Bibliography:  Salvador,  Gcsclt.  der  Mosaisclien  Institu¬ 
tional ,  ii.  261-323 ;  Moses  Bloch,  Der  Vertrcig  nacli  Mnsa- 
isch-Talmndisclicn  Rccht,  pp.  106  et  scq Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Ritualgesctzc  der  Jude «,  iv.  14. 

L.  G.  D.  W.  A. 

DATJPHINE  :  Former  province  of  France,  now* 
absorbed  in  the  departments  Isere,  Hautes-Alpes,  and 
La  Drome.  It  is  supposed  that  Jews  settled  here 
in  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era  (Bedarride, 
“Les  Juifs  en  France,  en  Espagne,  et 
Thirteenth  en  Italic,  ”  xxviii.);  but  nothing  is 
Century,  known  of  their  history  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Six  Jews  of  Val- 
reas,  department  of  Vaucluse,  were  accused  in  1247 
of  having  murdered  a  Christian  child  for  ritual  pur¬ 
poses.  The  investigation,  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
two  Franciscan  monks,  was  conducted  with  feroc¬ 
ity.  The  unfortunate  accused,  who  unanimously 
protested  their  innocence,  were  horribly  tortured  for 
eight  days,  and  finally  condemned  by  the  judges — 
creatures  of  Dragonet  de  Montauban,  Lord  of  Val- 
reas — “to  be  burned,  without  the  crime  charged 
against  them  having  been  legally  proved,  or  having 
been  confessed  b}r  them  ”  (Elie  Berger,  “  Les  Regis- 
tres  d’lnnocent  IV.77  i.  424).  Profiting  by  the  sen¬ 
timent  aroused  by  this  alleged  crime,  the  Bishop  of 
St,  Paul-Trois-Cliateaux,  the  constable  of  Valence, 
and  a  few  other  noblemen  of  the  province  impris¬ 
oned  the  Jews  living  on  their  estates  and  despoiled 
them  of  all  their  possessions. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  intervened  in  their  behalf,  and, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 


he  enjoined  that  prelate  “to  bring  to  the  bar  of 
equity  all  the  wrongs  that  had  been  so  inconsider¬ 
ately  inflicted  upon  the  Jews,  and  not  to  suffer  them 
in  the  future  to  be  arbitrarily  molested  on  account 
of  these  and  similar  accusations”  (Elie  Berger,  lx.). 

In  1253,  however,  the  same  pope,  yielding  to  the 
importunity  of  the  archbishop  Jean,  authorized  him 
to  expel  the  Jew's  from  the  province  (“  Gallia  Chris¬ 
tiana,  Prov.  Vienne,”  instr.  h,  li.).  They  came  back 
in  1289,  but  in  that  year  the  council  of  Vienne  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  wear  the  yellow”  badge  in  the  shape 
of  a  quoit,  and  forbade  them  to  employ  Christian 
servants. 

The  dauphin  Humbert  I.  favorably  received  the 
Jews  driven  from  France  in  1306,  and  authorized 
them  to  establish  banking-houses  within  his  states, 
on  payment  of  considerable  taxes 
Fourteenth.  (Prudliomme,  “Les  Juifs  en  Dauphine 

Century,  aux  XIVe  et  XVe  Siecles,”  p.  12; 

compare  “Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  ix. 
254,  and  Depping,  “Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen-Age,” 
p.  161).  Pie  entrusted  them  also  with  public  offices 
and  admitted  them  into  his  court  (Prudliomme,  l.c. 
pp.  14,  18,  72). 

During  the  Black  Death,  having  been  accused  of 
poisoning  the  cisterns  and  wells,  the  Jewrs  of  St. 
Saturnin  and  Ste.  Eupliemie  were  butchered  and 
their  possessions  plundered  (1348). 

The  Black  At  Ve3rne  ninetj'-three  wrere  massa- 

Death.  cred.  At  La  Mure  a  Jew7  accused  of 
having  kidnaped  a  Christian  child 
was  condemned  to  a  horrible  death ;  being  cut  in  two 
and  his  quivering  limbs  hanged  on  a  gallows  (l.c, 
30).  Urged  by  the  need  of  money,  the  dauphin 
Humbert,  between  1350  and  1365,  confiscated  all  the 
outstanding  credits  of  the  Jews  in  the  county  of 
Gap  and  in  the  baronies  of  Montauban  and  Meuil- 
lon  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  ix.  247);  and  in  13S8 
he  annulled  the  privileges  which  he  had  granted  to 
the  Jew7s  of  Dauphine,  wiio,  in  order  to  have  them 
restored,  had  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  1,000  florins 
(Valbonais,  “  Histoiredu  Dauphine,”  vol.  ii.,  preuves 
No.  9;  compare  Prudliomme,  l.c,  p.  23,  and  Dep¬ 
ping,  l.c.  p.  162).  In  the  same  year  he  imposed 
upon  them  a  special  tax  of  10,000  francs,  and  in 
1390  he  laid  upon  them  an  additional  foliage  of  2,000 
francs. 

On  March  4, 1413,  the  dauphin’s  council  compelled 
the  Jews  to  have  their  synagogues,  their  ovens, 
their  wrells,  and  their  markets  separate 

Fifteenth  from  those  of  the  Christians  (Prud- 

Century,  homme,  l.c.  p.  58;  Depping,  lx.  p. 

196).  The  dauphin  Louis  (1461-33), 
afterward  King  Louis  XI.  of  France,  accused  them 
of  excessive  usury  and  of  dealings  with  his  enemies 
during  his  exile  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  con¬ 
demned  them  to  a  fine  of  1,500  gold  crowns  (“Re¬ 
vue  Etudes  Juives,”  ix.  239).  In  consequence  of 
this  they  emigrated  in  great  numbers  from  Dau¬ 
phine. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  omvard  they  wTere 
no  longer  allowed  to  reside  in  that  province.  A 
decree  of  Parliament  (Jan.  10,  1665)  granted  them 
a  sojourn  there  of  not  more  than  three  days,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  being  whipped  and  of  having  their 
merchandise,  money,  and  chattels  confiscated  (Prrnl- 
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jiomme,  l.c.  p.  69).  Jews  lived  in  all  the  important 
places  of  Dauphine,  hut  the  principal  congregations 
were  in  Vienne,  Nyons,  Grenoble,  St.  Sympho- 
rien  d’Ozon,  Cremieu,  Montelimar,  Valence, 
and  Etoile. 

Jews  were  resident  in  the  following  places  also: 

Graisivaudan  District :  A  Hebrew  document 
dated  Adar  6,  5106  (Jan.  30,  1346),  states  that  the 
officers  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  district 
had  pledged  themselves  under  oath  to  pay  to  the 
dauphin,  in  addition  to  tlieir  share  of  the  money 
needful  for  the  expenses  of  the  country,  such  further 
taxes  as  should  be  levied  upon  them  (K ‘Revue 
Etudes  Juives,”  x.  239,  240). 

Crest  or  Crest- Arnault :  Here,  in  1 296,  R.  Mena- 
hem  ben  Aaron  copied  the  Pentateuch  with  the  five 
Megillot  and  the  Haftarot,  for  Jacob  of  Crest,  son 
of  Solomon  the  Saint,  the  martyr  of  Grenoble  (Zunz, 
“Z.  G.”  p.  208;  Gross,  “  Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  143). 

Montauban :  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jehiel,  pjuo,  copied 
here,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  “Semak”  now  preserved  at  Paris 
(Gross,  l.c.  p.  318).  The  dauphin  Humbert  II.  gave 
orders  in  1339  to  all  his  officers  in  the  baronies  of 
Montauban  and  of  Meuillon  to  compel  all  the  debt¬ 
ors  of  the  Jews  to  settle  their  debts  when  due  (Prud- 
homme,  l.c .  p.  19). 

Serre :  The  wealthy  Astrug  Macip,  or  Astru- 
gon  Mancip,  one  of  the  familiars  of  the  dauphin 
Humbert  II.,  lived  here.  In  a  document  of  the  year 
1346  he  calls  himself  the  dauphin’s  “  garderium  spe- 
eialem”  (Prudliomme,  l.c.  pp.  25,  76). 

L’Albenc :  The  home  of  R.  Solomon  ben  Eliezer 
Hayyim  ha-Kohen,  called  “Dieau”  or  “Deuaye,” 
who  about  1340  copied  the  Pentateuch  with  Onkelos 
and  the  commentary  of  Rashi  (Prudliomme,  l.c.  p. 
18;  Gross,  l.c.  p.  269). 

Gap :  The  physician  David  Levi  lived  here. 
Raoul,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gaucourt  and  governor 
of  Dauphine,  granted  him  in  1445,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  King  Rene,  Count  of  Provence  and  For  - 
ealquier,  the  right  to  practise  medicine  in  the  baronies, 
the  counties  of  Gap  and  Embrun,  and  the  districts 
of  Champsaur  (“Revue  Etudes  Juives,”  ix.  261). 

Perrins  :  Home  of  Moses,  the  surgeon,  to  whom 
the  governor  of  Dauphine  in  1370  granted  the  un¬ 
restricted  right  to  practise  medicine  in  the  wiiole 
province,  “  where  the  lack  of  physicians  is  daily  de¬ 
plored  ”  (ib.  ix.  251). 

Jews  also  dwelt  at  La  Salette  (Carmoly,  “Revue 
Orientale,”  iii.  460),  La  Tour-du-Pin,  Villeneuve 
de  Roy  ban  (Prudliomme,  l.c.  pp.  16,  58,  and  76), 
Aouste,  Oriol-en-Royan,  Bordeaux,  Communay,  Al- 
hon,  Tullius,  Beaucroissant,  St.  Christophe,  Chatte, 
Grane,  Moutiers,  Le  Pont,  Bourgoin,  St.  Sorlin,  La 
Roche-sur-le-Buis,  Moirans,  Voiron,  Roy  bon,  St. 
Nazaire,  Laval,  and  Montrigaud  (“Revue  Etudes 
Juives,”  ix.  240-247). 

All  these  communities  have  entirely  disappeared. 
To-day  in  the  ancient  province  of  Dauphine  only  a 
few  Jewish  families  remain,  and  these  are  scattered 
at  Grenoble,  Valence,  Nyons,  aud  Valreas. 

Bibliography:  Prudhomme,  Lcs  Juifs  cn  Dauphine  aux 

XlVe  et  XV  e  Steele* ,  in  Acad.  Ddphiualc,  xvii.  129  ct  seq.: 

idem.  Notes  ct  Documents  stir  lcs  Juifs  clu  Dauphine ,  in 

Decuc  Etudes  Juives ,  ix.  231  ct  seq. 
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DAVID. — Biblical  Data :  Second  King  of  Is¬ 
rael;  according  to  I  Chron.  ii.  15,  the  youngest  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  I  Sam.  xvi.  10  et  seq.,  xvii.  12,  the  youngest  of 
eight  sons.  His  adventurous  career  before  he  became 
king  was  evidently  a  popular  theme  in  Israel ;  and 
so  many  incidents  were  woven  around  his  early 
years  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  construct  a  strict¬ 
ly  historic  account  from  the  traditions  preserved. 
David  kept  his  father’s  sheep,  and  found  opportu¬ 
nities  to  prove  himself  a  dauntless  defender  of  his 
charges.  He  was  further  noted  for 
David  his  poetic  and  musical  talents;  and 
Consoles  these  determined  his  future.  When 
Saul.  Saul  fell  into  an  incurable  melancholy, 
David  was  summoned  to  court  to  cheer 
the  despondent  king  by  playing  upon  the  harp ;  and 
Saul  became  so  fond  of  the  young  man  that  he  se¬ 
lected  him  as  his  armor-bearer. 

During  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  which  occu¬ 
pied  most  of  Saul’s  reign,  David  distinguished  him¬ 
self  so  highly  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Israel.  Saul  gave  him  his  daughter  Mic-hal  for  a 
wife;  and  the  king’s  eldest  son,  Jonathan,  became 
his  intimate  friend.  David,  however  soon  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  suspicious  king,  and  had  to  flee  in 
peril  of  his  life.  Thereupon  the  priests  of  Nob, 
who  had  innocently  aided  the  fugitive,  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  sick  king’s  anger,  and  all  but  one 
— who  escaped  to  David — were  executed  as  traitors. 
David  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
men  daring  and  desperate.  Eager  to  be  of  use  to 
his  countrymen,  he  relieved  the  city  Keilah,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  Philistines ;  but  when  Saul, 
regarding  him  as  a  rebel,  advanced  against  him, 
David  could  make  a  stand  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

After  various  adventures,  during  which  lie  mag¬ 
nanimously  spared  the  life  of  the  king,  David  fled 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  became  a  vassal 
of  King  Acliisli  of  Gath,  who  assigned  to  him  the 
city?"  of  Ziklag  for  a  residence.  He  ruled  here  a  year 
and  four  months,  when  the  disastrous  battle  near 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ended  the  life  and  reign  of 
Saul.  These  are  the  bare  facts  of  David’s  early  his¬ 
tory,  which  in  the  second  Book  of  Samuel  are  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  charming  picture. 

The  unfortunate  battle  of  Gilboa  completely 
changed  the  situation.  Saul  and  three  of  his  sons 
kiy  dead  on  the  field ;  Israel  was  pros- 
At  the  trate ;  and  the  country  west  of  the  Jor- 
Battle  of  dan  was  again  under  Philistine  rule. 
Gilboa.  East  of  the  Jordan,  in  Mahanaim, 
Abner,  Saul’s  general,  founded  a  small 
kingdom  for  Saul’s  only  surviving  son,  Isliba‘al, 
or  Ishboslieth,  as  the  name  is  changed  in  Samuel; 
but  this  kingdom,  too,  was  probably  under  Philis¬ 
tine  suzerainty.  David  then  determined  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  country ;  and  after  having  opened 
negotiations  in  Ziklag  with  the  tribes  and  families 
of  Judea,  he  had  himself  anointed  at  Hebron  as 
tribal  King  of  Judea,  without,  however,  giving  up 
his  relations  as  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  for  seven  years  and  six  months  ; 
and  when  Abner  attempted  to  conquer  David’s  little 
kingdom  for  Saul’s  son,  he  was  defeated  at  Gibeon 
by  David’s  general,  Joab.  Afterward,  owing  to  a 
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quarrel  between  them  in  connection  with  Rizpah, 
one  of  Saul’s  concubines,  Abner  left  Isliba'al  and 
went  over  to  David,  but  was  killed  by  Joab  on  pre¬ 
text  of  a  vendetta.  Ishba'al,  also,  was  murdered 
soon  afterward.  Since  Mephibosheth,  a  young  lame 
son  of  Jonathan,  was  now  the  only  surviving  male 
descendant  of  Saul,  the  districts  lately  ruled  over  by 
Ishba‘al  offered  David— as  the  heir  of  Saul  through 
his  marriage  with  Miclial— the  throne  made  vacant 
by  death;  and,  after  a  solemn  election,  David  was 
anointed  at  Hebron  as  King  of  all  Israel. 

The  duties  of  the  newly  anointed  king  were 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  first  task  was  to  shake  off 
King  of  All  the  suzerainty  of  the  Philistines  and 
Israel.  again  make  Israel  an  independent 
state.  This  undertaking  was  bril¬ 
liantly  accomplished  by  David.  In  a  long  series  of 
fierce  battles  he  “  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued 
them,  ”  and  took  Metheg-ammah  out  of  their  hands 


Traditional  Tomb  of  David  at  Jerusalem. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  American  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


(II  Sam.  viii.  1),  so  that  they  were  no  longer  a  men¬ 
ace  to  Israel.  David’s  next  solicitude  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  another  center  for  his  new  kingdom;  for,  aside 
from  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Judah  and  Joseph, 
the  position  of  Hebron,  in  the  extreme  south,  made 
it  impossible  for  David,  as  King  of  all  Israel,  to  re¬ 
main  there.  He  therefore  selected  Jerusalem  for  his 
capital,  that  city  being  still  in  possession  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  tribe  of  the  Jebusites,  and  consequently  on 
neutral  ground.  Notwithstanding  its  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  position,  he  conquered  the  city,  and  made 
it  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  center  of 
Israel  by  transferring  to  it  the  old  national  shrine, 
the  Ark  of  (lie  Covenant,  in  a  solemn  procession 
with  sacrifices,  in  which  he  himself  figured  promi¬ 
nently  as  a  worshiper  and  celebrant.  In  memory 
of  its  migrations  in  the  wilderness,  the  Ark  was  at 
first  placed  in  a  tent.  According  to  II  Sam.  vii. 
1-17,  David  thought  of  building  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple  for  it  at  Jerusalem,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
prophet  Nathan. 


Concerning  David’s  military  and  political  achieve¬ 
ments,  there  is  but  meager  information:  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  facts,  however,  are  known ;  and 
As  a  the  interrelation  of  these  can  only 
Conqueror,  be  conjectured.  David  subdued  and 
made  tributary  to  the  new  Israelitish 
kingdom  the  cognate  tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Edom,  as  well  as  their  neighbors  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Israel,  the  Arameans,  who  had  joined  the 
Ammonites  in  a  war  against  David  and  his  king¬ 
dom.  Scanty  as  is  the  record  of  these  wars,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  were  not  instituted  for  plunder  or 
conquest;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  David  was  in  a 
single  instance  the  instigator.  The  Syrian- Ammo¬ 
nite  war,  the  only  conflict  of  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  account,  was  occasioned  by  a  frivolous  prov¬ 
ocation,  the  messengers  of  David  having  been 
wantonly  insulted  when  on  an  errand  of  good-will 
and  friendship  (II  Sam.  x.). 

David  waged  his  wars  vigorously,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  stern  measures.  His  punishment 
of  Moab  and  Edom  was  especially  severe ;  but  his 
alleged  cruelties  against  the  Ammonites  rest  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  II  Sam.  xii.  81. 

Thus,  through  David,  the  people  of  Israel,  who 
only  a  generation  before  had  submitted  to  the  insults 
of  the  Ammonites  (I  Sam.  xi.  2),  became  the  ruling 
nation  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  their  king  was  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  position  lie  had  attained. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  however,  and  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  David  sinned ;  and  the  inexorable  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  transgression  plunged  him  into  mis¬ 
ery,  and  threatened  even  the  stability  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  David’s  sinful  connection  with  Batli-slieba, 
whose  husband  he  indirectly  assassinated,  encour¬ 
aged  his  eldest  son,  Amnon,  to  deal  wickedly  with 
his  beautiful  stepsister,  Tamar ;  whereupon  lie  was 
slain  by  Absalom,  her  full  brother.  Absalom  had 
to  flee,  but  was  recalled  at  the  intercession  of  Joab. 
Stung,  however,  by  the  ill-timed  severity  of  his 
father,  Absalom  instigated  a  rebellion  in  David’s 
former  capital,  Hebron.  David,  taken 
Death  of  completely  by  surprise,  had  to  flee 
Absalom,  across  the  Jordan;  but  gaining  time 
through  Absalom’s  fatal  delay,  he 
gathered  his  old,  well-tried  troops  about  him,  and  eas¬ 
ily  dispersed  Absalom’s  undisciplined  bands  at  Ma- 
lianaim.  Joab,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  fleeing 
Absalom,  against  the  king’s  express  command. 

David  irritated  the  Israelites  by  unwise  and  one¬ 
sided  negotiations  with  the  Judeans,  whose  defection 
had  evidently  been  a  heavy  blow  to  him ;  and  this 
bitterness  resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Judeans  on  the  return  march.  This  con¬ 
flict,  which  took  place  at  the  Jordan,  became  so  bit¬ 
ter  that  the  Benjamite  Sheba  ben  Bicliri  succeeded 
in  urging  Israel  to  a  revolt,  which  Joab,  however, 
immediately  quelled.  Sheba  fled  to  the  city  Abel 
Beth-maachah,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
kingdom;  but  the  inhabitants  seized  him,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  over  the  wall  to  Joab. 

The  remaining  years  of  David’s  life  and  reign  were 
peaceful.  The  question  of  his  successor,  however, 
brought  up  new  difficulties.  Adonijali,  the  eldest  of 
David’s  sons  after  Absalom's  death,  was  generally 
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regarded  as  his  heir,  and  David  allowed  him  to 
appear  officially  as  crown  prince.  The  ambitious 
and  intriguing  JBatli-sheba  tried  to  secure  the  succes¬ 
sion  for  her  son  Solomon,  the  youngest  of  David’s 
children,  and  David,  infirm  and  completely  under 
Bath-sheba’s  influence,  believed  a  report — whether 
true  or  false — that  Adonijah,  unable 
Concluding*  to  await  his  father’s  death,  had  already 
Years.  proclaimed  himself  king  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  oath  of  allegiance.  David, 
therefore,  solemnly  presented  Solomon  to  the  people 
as  his  successor  and  had  him  anointed.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  reigned 
for  seven  years  and  six  months  at  Hebron  as  tribal 
King  of  Judah,  and  thirty- three  years  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  second  King  of  all  Israel. 

e.  a.  21.  K.  H.  C. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  David,  the  “  cho¬ 
sen  one  of  God  ”  (Ab.  R  N.  xliii. ;  ed.  Scliechter,  p. 
Cl),  belonged  to  a  family  that  was  itself  among  the 
elect  of  Israel.  His  ancestors  were  the  noblest  of 
the  noble,  the  great  men  of  the  most  prominent  tribe 
of  Israel  (Ruth  iv.  18-22),  and  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  although  this  is  not 
clearly  stated  in  Scripture  (Sifre,  Num.  78 ;  ed.  Fried¬ 
mann,  p.  20b).  The  judges  Ibzan  and  Othniel 
were  David’s  relations  (B.  B.  91a;  Sifre,  l.c.)y and  as 
the  “ruler  David  ”  (David  ha-Melek)  continued  the 
honorable  traditions  of  his  family,  so  the  “pious 
David  ”  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  died  sinless  (Shah. 
55b).  Notwithstanding  his  piety  Jesse’s  marital 
li  fo  was  not  untroubled ;  he  intended  even  to  liberate 
his  favorite  female  slave  and  marry  her,  but  his  wife 
frustrated  this  design  by  disguising  herself  as  the 
slave,  and  Jesse  unwittingly  married  her  the  second 
time.  The  result  of  this  union  wTas  David,  wiio  wras 
passed  off  as  the  son  of  the  slave,  in  order  to  leave 
Jesse  in  his  error  (Yalk.,  Makiri,  ed.  Buber,  ii.  214; 
compare  also  Samuel  Laniado’s  “Kele  Yakar  ”  to 
I  Sam.  xvii.).  The  supposed  son  of  a  slave,  David 
was  not  educated  with  Jesse’s  other  sons,  but  passed 
his' days  in  the  wilderness  pasturing  sheep  (Yalk., 
Makiri,  l.c.). 

This  pastoral  life  prepared  him  for  the  position  he 
was  to  occupy.  He  treated  the  sheep  entrusted  to 
his  care  lovingly  and  tenderly,  wherefore  God  said : 
“  He  understands  how  to  pasture  sheep ;  therefore 
he  shall  become  the  shepherd  of  My  flock  Israel  ” 
(Midi*.  Teh.  lxxviii.  70;  Ex.  R.  ii.  2;  for  a  similar 
Arabic  legend  see  Griinbaum,  “Neue  Beitrage,”  p. 
193).  In  the  lonel}r  desert  David  also  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  his  extraordinary  strength  and 
courage.  Thus,  in  one  day  he  strangled  with  his 
hands  four  lions  and  three  bears  that  attacked  his 
tlock  (Baraita  of  the  Thirty -two  Rules,  iii. ;  Midi*. 
Sam.  xx.).  David  was  once  in  great  danger  when 
he  came  upon  a  gigantic  rcem  asleep.  Taking  it 
for  a  high  mountain,  he  tried  to  climb  it;  but  the 
animal  awakened  suddenly,  and  David  found  him¬ 
self  lifted  high  up  into  the  air  on  its  horns.  David 
now  vow7ed  to  God  to  build  a  temple  100  ells  high — 
as  high  as  the  horns  of  the  reem — if  He  would  save 
him  from  the  beast,  and  God  thereupon  sent  a  lion, 
which,  as  “  king  of  the  animals  ”  (compare  Hag.  18b), 
exacted  respect  even  from  this  gigantic  beast,  which 
fell  dowm  before  the  lion,  enabling  David  safely  to 


alight.  Then  a  deer  came,  which  the  lion  imme¬ 
diately  pursued,  so  that  David  escaped  both  from 
the  reem  and  the  lion  (Midr.  Teh.  xxii.  22).  David’s 
pastoral  life  ended  in  his  twenty -eighth  year,  when 
Samuel  anointed  him  king  (Yalk.,  Makiri,  l.c. ;  com¬ 
pare  also  Seder  ‘Olam  R.  xiii.). 

The  prophet  thought  at  first  that  Eliab,  David’s 
eldest  brother,  was  destined  by  God  to  be  king,  but 
it  wras  indicated  to  him  by  means  of  the  holy  oil 
that  David  was  the  chosen  one.  When  Samuel  at¬ 
tempted  to  pour  oil  from  the  vessel  upon  each  of 
David’s  brothers  in  succession,  the  oil  remained  in 
the  vessel;  but  when  David’s  turn  came  it  flowed 
freely  of  itself ;  the  drops  that  fell  on  his  garments 
changed  immediately  into  diamonds  and  pearls;  and 
when  the  anointing  was  finished  the  horn  wras  as 
full  as  before.  David’s  mother  now  came  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  that  had  been  kept 
David  for  so  many  3rears,  and  his  father  and 
Anointed  brothers  learned  that  he  w^as  not  the 
as  King*,  son  of  a  slave  (Yalk.,  Makiri,  l.c. ; 

Yalk.  ii.  124  contains  only  a  part  of 
this  legend ;  also  Epliraem  Syrus  in  his  commentary 
to  I  Sam.  xvi.  13,  ed.  Benedictini,  p.  365;  compare 
Ginzberg,  “Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirchenvatern,” 
i.  27,  28).  Although  the  anointing  was  kept  secret, 
its  effects  became  evident  in  David’s  remarkable 
spiritual  development,  for  he  received  even  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (Josephus,  “  Ant.”  vi.  8,  §  2 ;  Sanh.  93b). 
He  thereby  excited  the  envy  of  many,  especially  of 
Doeg,  who  tried  to  prevent  King  Saul  from  calling 
David  to  his  court  (Sanh.  l.c. ;  compare  Doeg  in 
Rab.  Lit.).  Saul  became  acquainted  with  David 
wfliile  the  latter  was  still  a  boy,  and  grew^  attached 
to  him,  especially  because  of  the  cleverness  he  dis¬ 
played  on  the  following  occasion :  A  woman  who 
had  to  leave  her  home,  and  was  unable  to  take  her 
money  with  her,  liid  the  gold  pieces  in  barrels  of 
honey,  wiiich  she  left  in  tiie  care  of  a  friend.  The 
latter  discovered  the  money,  took  it,  and  restored 
to  the  woman  on  her  return  only  the  honey.  The 
woman  brought  the  case  before  Saul,  but  as  she 
could  not  prove  her  assertion  the  case  wTas  dis¬ 
missed.  When  David,  wiio  wras  then  a  little  boy 
playing  before  the  king’s  house,  heard  the  story,  he 
undertook  to  convict  the  thief.  At  his  suggestion 
the  king  commanded  the  barrels  of  honey  to  be 
broken,  and  twro  coins  which  the  thief  had  not  noticed 
were  then  found  on  the  bottom,  the  theft  being  in 
this  wray  proved  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  iv.  150,  151,  and 
in  various  “  ma‘aseh  ”  collections). 

David  could  enjoy  the  peace  of  court  life  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  Goliath’s  appearance  forced  Saul 
into  war.  The  sick  king  gladly  accepted  David’s 
offer  to  march  in  his  place  against  the  blasphemous 
heathen  (compare  Goliath  in  Rab.  Lit.),  and  when 
little  David  put  on  the  great  Saul’s  armor  and  found 
it  to  fit  him  perfectly,  Saul  recognized  that  David 
was  intended  for  a  higher  mission.  This  change  in 
David  w  as  due  to  the  “holy  oil  ”  with  wfliich  he  was 
anointed;  hence  Saul  became  jealous  of  him,  and 
David  refused  for  this  reason  to  go  to  battle  in  the 
king’s  armor  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iii.  84).  Five  stones 
came  of  themselves  to  David  (Midr.  Sam.  xxi.),  and 
when  he  touched  them  they  changed  into  one  stone 
(Zohar,  Deut.  272).  With  them  he  intended  to  slay 
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Goliath,  for  they  symbolized  God,  the  “  three  fathers” 
of  Israel,  and  Aaron,  whose  descendants  Hoplini 
and  Pliineas  had  been  killed  shortly 
David  and  before  by  Goliath  (Midi*.  Sam.  l.c. ; 
Goliath,  the  Midrash  quoted  by  Jyimlii  to  I 
Sam.  xvii.  40  is  somewhat  different). 
As  soon  as  David  glanced  at  the  giant  the  latter 
was  struck  with  leprosy  and  rooted  to  the  ground 
so  that  he  could  not  move  (“  Zara ‘at  ” ;  Pesik.,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  175:  see  also  Zoliar,  Num.  p.  206,  and  par¬ 
allel  passages  quoted  by  Buber).  When  David 
called  out  to  Goliath  “I  shall  give  your  flesh  to  the 
birds  of  heaven,”  Goliath  looked  up  at  the  word 
“birds,”  the  movement  displacing  his  head-dress; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  stone  Hung  by  David 
struck  the  giant’s  exposed  forehead  (Midrash  quoted 
by  Kimlii  ad  lac. ;  differently  in  Mi  dr.  Teh.  Ixxviii.). 
As  Goliath  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  David  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  cut  off  his  head.  Uriah  offered  to  help 
David  if  the  latter  would  give  him  a  Jewess  for  wife, 
and  when  David  consented  Uriah  showed  him  how 
the  ends  of  the  bands  that  held  the  armor  together 
were  joined  across  the  soles  of  Goliath’s  feet.  David 
gave  Bath-sheba  to  the  Philistine,  and  she  became 
later  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  him,  because  he 
had  had  so  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  a  Jewess 
(Midi*,  quoted  by  Alshech  to  I  Sam.  xvii.  50,  and 
by  Samuel  Laniado  to  II  Sam.  xii.).  David’s  victory 
over  Goliath  increased  Saul’s  jealousy,  who  closely 
inquired  into  David’s  origin  through  his  general 
Abner,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  really  was  a 
descendant  of  Pliarez,  for  in  that  case  Saul  feared 
to  see  in  David  the  future  king.  David’s  old  enemy 
Doeg  tried  to  prove  that  David  being  a  descendant 
of  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  Jewish  community;  the 
prophet  Samuel,  however,  decided  that  the  Biblical 
interdiction  (Dent,  xxiii.  8,  4)  referred  only  to  the 
men  and  not  to  the  women  of  that  people  (Midr. 
Sam.  xxii.  :  Ruth  R.  iv.  4;  somewhat  differently 
Yeb.  76b,  77a,  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  l.c.  379;  com¬ 
pare  Ginzberg,  l.c.  pp.  32,  33). 

David  did  not  remain  long  with  Saul,  being 
obliged  to  flee  from  him  shortly  after  Goliath’s 
death.  God  did  not  abandon  him,  how  - 
David.  ever,  and  not  only  saved  him  from  his 
rieeing-  enemies,  hut  also  instructed  him  how 

Before  to  rule  the  world  justly  and  wiselj\ 
Saul.  Thus,  David  once  had  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  that  even  lunacy,  which  he 
thought  served  no  purpose,  had  its  place  in  the  plan 
of  the  universe,  for  he  owed  it  to  his  fictitious  mad¬ 
ness  that  he  was  not  slain  by  Goliath’s  brothers,  who 
formed  the  body-guard  of  King  Achish  (see  Acirisn 
in  Rab.  Lit.;  Midr.  Teh.  xxxiv.  1;  Yalk.  ii.  131, 
with  variants;  Second  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,  ed. 
Venice,  p,  24).  He  was  compelled  to  change  his 
mean  opinion  of  the  spider  in  liis  flight  before  Saul, 
when  lie  was  hiding  in  a  cave,  and  his  pursuers, 
seeing  a  spider’s  web  across  the  front  of  the  cave, 
thought  it  useless  to  enter;  for  God  had  commanded 
the  spider  at  that  moment  to  give  a  proof  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  (Ben  Sira,  l.c. ;  partly  in  Targ.  to  Ps.  lvii. 

3;  compare  Levy,  “Chal.  TVorterb.”  i.  48).  David 
had  a  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive, 
escape  when  he  seized  the  water-flask  of  Abner  (see 


I  Sam.  xx vi.  7),  and  found  himself  caught  between 
the  legs  of  this  giant  as  between  two  pillars;  for  a 
wasp  stung  Abner,  who  mechanically  moved  his 
feet,  releasing  David,  who  now  recognized  that  even 
an  apparently  noxious  insect  can  sometimes  render 
service  to  man  (Ben  Sira,  l.c.).  Other  miracles  that 
David  experienced  in  his  flight  before  Saul  were: 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  informing  Saul,  who 
was  about  to  seize  David,  that  the  Philistines  were 
coming  into  the  country  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  26),  where¬ 
upon  Saul  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  (Midr. 
Teh.  xviii.);  and  the  heavenly  aid  sent  to  David  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam.  xxx. 
17  et  seq .),  when  the  night  was  illuminated  by  light¬ 
ning,  thus  enabling  David  to  end  the  battle  speed¬ 
ily  (Lev.  R.  xxx.  3;  Midr.  Sam.  xviii.). 

David’s  first  thought  on  coming  to  the  throne  was 
to  capture  the  ancient  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Jcbusites.  He  did  not  fear  the 
David’s  power  of  these  heathen,  but  he  did 
Wars  as  fear  the  covenant  Abraham  had  made 
King.  with  their  ancestors,  the  words  of 
which  were  engraved  on  bronze  figures 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi. ;  compare  Jebusites  in  Rab. 
Lit.).  The  city  was  furthermore  surrounded  lyy  a 
high  wall,  and  David  could  enter  only  after  the  wall 
had  miraculously  lowered  itself  (Midr.  Teh.  xviii. ; 
compare  Jo.vb  in  Rab..  Lit.).  Although  the  Jeb¬ 
usites  could  not  appeal  to  the  promise  given  to 
them  by  Abraham,  because  they  had  attacked  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  yet  David  would  not 
seize  the  holy  city  without  indemnifying  them  for 
it  (Pirke  R.  El.  l.c.).  After  the  capture  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  David  marched  against  the  Philistines  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim  (II  Sam.  v.  22  et  seq.).  and  God 
commanded  him  to  attack  his  enemy  only  after  see¬ 
ing  the  tree-tops  bend,  for  God  would  judge  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  heathen  before  giving  the  lat¬ 
ter  into  the  hands  of  the  pious,  and  David  was  no¬ 
tified  by  the  movement  of  the  tree-tops  (pseudo- 
Jerome  commentary  on  II  Sam.  v.  24;  compare 
Ginzberg,  l.c.  p.  125).  On  this  occasion  the  pious 
king  showed  his  great  confidence  in  God,  for  there 
were  onty  four  ells  between  the  two  armies,  and 
David  had  to  use  his  utmost  authority  to  make  his 
followers  refrain  from  battle,  declaring  that  he 
would  ratlier  succumb  in  obeying-  Gl-ocl  than  conquer 

and  be  disobedient.  He  had  hardly  uttered  these 
words  when  the  tree-tops  began  to  move,  and  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Philistines  victoriously;  whereupon  God 
said  to  the  angels :  “  Behold  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Saul !  ”  (compare  I  Sam.  xiv.  19 ;  Midr. 
Teh.  xxvii.).  The  Philistines  thought  that  David 
would  not  war  against  them,  because  they  possessed 
a  pledge — namely,  the  bridle  of  a  charger  that  Isaac 
had  given  to  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philistines, 
as  a  covenant  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi.) — and  the  Arame- 
ans  thought  the  same,  as  they  possessed  the  “maz- 
zebot”  which  Jacob  and  Laban  had  erected  as  cove¬ 
nants.  The  Sanhedrin,  to  whom  David  applied, 
decided  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  keep  the  cove¬ 
nants  of  the  fathers  with  the  heathen,  because  the 
Philistines  of  David’s  time  were  not  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  a  new 
people  that  had  come  from  Caplitor  ( see  Amos  ix.  7) ; 
and  the  Arameans  had  lost  all  right  to  the  covenant 
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between  Laban  and  Jacob  on  account  of  their  at¬ 
tacks  on  Israel  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
(Midi*.  Teh.  lx. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  l.c.). 

David  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  also  a  wise  and 
energetic  ruler.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  ap¬ 
pointed  not  less  than  90,000  officials,  but  he  made 
the  mistake  of  omitting  the  wise  Aliithophel,  for 
which  both  paid  dearly  later,  as  it  was  principally 
David’s  curse  that  brought  about 
David  Aliithophel ’s  tragic  end  (Yer.  Sanh. 

as  Ruler,  x.  29a,  end ;  abbreviated  in  Suk.  52b, 
53a;  compare  Aiiithophel  in  Rab¬ 
binical  Literature;  Psalms).  Although  he  was 
king,  he  yet  modestly  asked  counsel  of  his  teachers 
Im  of  Jair  (M.  K.  16b)  and  Mephiboshet  regard- 


posed  new  ones.  When  he  had  finished  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  O  Lord  of  the  world,  is  there  any  creature 
in  the  world  that  has  praised  Thee  so  much  ?  ”  Where¬ 
upon  God  sent  a  frog  to  inform  him  that  this  mean 
little  animal  sounded  the  praise  of  God  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night  (Yalk.  ii.  889, 
end  of  Ps.).  David,  however,  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  boast  only  for  a  moment ;  generalhr  he  was 
very  modest  (Sotah  10b).  His  coins  showed  on  one 
side  his  shepherd’s  crook  and  scrip,  and  on  the  other 
David’s  tower  (Gen.  R.  xxxix. ;  contra ,  B.  K.  97b). 

David’s  piety  was  so  great  that  his  prayers  were 
able  to  bring  things  from  heaven  down  to  earth 
(Hag.  12b).  It  was  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  to 
build  the  Temple.  God  said,  however,  that  the 


David  Praying. 

(From  a  Passover  Haggadah,  Vienna,  1S23,  in  the  possession  of  J.  D.  Eisenstein.) 


ing  his  decisions  in  ritual  questions  (Ber.  4a).  He 
devoted  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Torah 
and  to  prayer  that  he  was  satisfied  with  “sixty 
breaths  of  sleep  ”  (Suk.  26b).  As  soon  as  midnight 
bad  come  the  strings  of  his  harp,  made  from  the 
entrails  of  the  ram  that  Abraham  had  sacrificed  on 
Mount  Moriah  in  place  of  Isaac,  vibrated,  and  at  the 
sound  the  king  awakened  and  began  to  study  the 
Torah  (Ber.  3b;  Yer.  ib.  i.  2d;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxi.). 
David  also  devoted  much  time  to  prayer,  the  one 
hundred  daily  benedictions  being  his  work  (Yer. 
Ber.,  end;  on  the  ancient  reading  of  this  passage, 
see  Ratner,  “  Aliabat  Ziyyon  we-Yeruslialayim,”  ad 
he.).  He  also  collected  psalms  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  down  to  his  own  day  (B.  B.  14b),  and  com- 


Temple  would  be  indestructible  if  built  by  David, 
but  that  it  was  His  design  that  it  should  be  destroyed 
as  punishment  for  Israel’s  sins;  hence 
David’s  David  could  not  build  it  (Pesik.  R.  2 ;  ed. 

Piety.  Friedmann,  p.  7).  David’s  thoughts 
were  so  entirely  directed  to  good  that 
lie  was  among  the  few  pious  ones  over  whom  evil  in¬ 
clinations  (“yezer  ha-ra*  ”)  had  no  power  (B.  B.  17a), 
and  his  sin  with  Batli-slieba  happened  only  as  an 
example  to  show  the  power  of  repentance  (*Ab. 
Zarah  4b,  5a).  Some  Talmudic  authorities  even  as¬ 
sert  that  David  did  not  commit  adultery,  for  at  that 
time  all  women  obtained  letters  of  divorce  from  their 
husbands  who  went  to  war,  to  use  in  case  the  latter 
should  die  on  the  field.  Similarly  David  must  not 


David 
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"be  blamed  for  Uriah’s  death,  since  the  latter  had 
committed  a  capital  offense  in  refusing  to  obey  the 
king’s  command  (II  Sam.  xl.  8,  9;  Sluib.  56a;  Kid. 
48a).  The  episode  with  Bath-sheba  was  also  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  David’s  overweening  self-confidence, 
who  thought  himself  equal  to  the  “  three  fathers, ” 
and  besought  God  to  subject  him  to  a  trial  that  he 
might  be  able  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  heart.  God 
thereupon  sent  to  him  Satan  in  the  shape  of  a  bird; 
David  threw  an  arrow  at  the  latter,  hitting  instead 
a  beehive  under  which  was  Bath-sheba,  and  on  be¬ 
holding  her  the  king  was  at  once  violently  enamored 
of  her  (Sanli.  107a).  He  spent  twent}r-two  years  in 
repenting  this  sin  (Tanna  debe  Eltyaliu  R.  ii. ) ;  and 
he  also  was  stricken  with  leprosy  for  half  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  was  abandoned  not  only  by 
his  own  court,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  sin  (Yoma  22b;  compare  Ginzberg,  l.c. 
pp.  43-46). 

The  most  severe  punishment,  however,  was  Absa¬ 
lom’s  revolt;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  David’s  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  God’s  goodness  that  he  thanked  Him  for 
sending  his  own  son  against  him  rather  than  a 
stranger,  as  the  former  might.,  have  been  more  in¬ 
clined  to  be  merciful  to  him  if  things  had  come  to 
the  worst  (Ber.  7a).  In  his  despair,  however,  David 
was  about  to  deny  God  publicly,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  not  call  God  unjust  for  so  poorly  re¬ 
warding  David  for  his  piety  and  j  ustice.  His  friend 
Husliai  the  Archite  came  in  time  to  show  him  that 
his  punishment  was  not  unmerited,  and  would  not 
appear  as  such  to  the  people,  for  it  may  be  gathered 
from  Scripture  (Deut.  xxi.  10  et  seq.)  that  he  who 
follows  his  passion  and  marries  a  captive  of  war 
must  expect  from  this  marriage  a  “stubborn  and 
rebellious  son.”  If  David  had  not  married  Ab¬ 
salom’s  mother,  who  was  a  captive,  he  would  not 
have  had  such  a  son  (Sanli.  107a).  David’s  kindness 
of  heart  is  clearly  shown  in  his  behavior  toward  this 
wayward  son,  for  he  not  only  tried  to  save  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  life,  but  the  sevenfold  repetition  of  Absalom’s 
name  in  his  dirge  had  the  effect  of  saving  him  from 
the  seven  fires,  or  divisions,  of  hell  (Sotah  10b).  Still 
David’s  sins  were  not  atoned  for  by  all  these  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  God  one  day  gave  him  the  choice  between 
having  his  race  destroyed  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  enemies.  David  chose  the  latter. 

Thereupon  it  happened  that  David,  pursuing  a 
deer  (Satan  in  disguise),  was  led  into  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  where  lie  was  seized  by  Islibi- 
benob,  Goliath’s  brother,  who  flung 
The  Philis-  him  into  a  wine-press.  David  was 

tines.  confronted  by  a  horrible  death,  when 
the  bottom  of  the  press  began  to  sink 
miraculously,  so  that  he  was  saved  from  being 
crushed.  Then  he  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  po¬ 
sition  by  Abisliai,  who  was  apprised,  also  miraculous¬ 
ly,  that  David’s  life  was  in  danger  (see  Abisiiai  in 
Bab.  Lit.)  ;  these  two  pious  men  conquered  the  giant 
Ishbi  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  God  (Sanli.  95a; 
Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iv.  140,141).  Among  the  trials  of 
David  was  also  the  famine  of  three  years  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  1  et  seq.),  which  he  regarded  at  first  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  godlessness  of  the  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  examined  the  religious  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  country  for  three  successive  years  (Midi*.  Sam. 


xxviii.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Buber  ad  loeX 
When  he  found  everything  in  good  order  he  applied 
to  God  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  famine,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  punishment  for  not  allowing 
the  remains  of  Saul,  “the  anointed  of  God,”  to  rest 
in  holy  ground.  David  thereupon  brought  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  the  spot  worthy  of 
them,  all  the  people  taking  part  in  the  ceremony ; 
and  this  love  that  Israel  showed  to  its  dead  king  in¬ 
duced  God  to  take  pity  on  them  and  end  the  famine 
(Pirke  B.  El.  xvii.).  Another  debt  of  the  people 
had  still  to  be  paid;  namely,  Saul’s  unmerciful  be¬ 
havior  toward  the  Gibeonites,  who  now  insisted  on 
taking  vengeance  on  his  descendants.  David  tried 
his  best  to  pacify  them,  conferring  with  each,  and 
promising  them  as  much  money  as  they  might  de¬ 
mand.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  Gibeonites  pos¬ 
sessed  so  little  of  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites — mercy— he  ordered  them  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Jewish  community  (Midi*.  Sam.  l.c.).  Al¬ 
though  David  was  responsible  neither  for  the  fam¬ 
ine  nor  for  the  execution  of  the  descendants  of  Saul 
who  were  delivered  to  the  Gibeonites,  yet  he  was 
wrong  in  not  employing  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  during  the  famine  the  treasure  that  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  many  years,  especially  the  gifts 
of  gold  presented  to  him  by  the  women  of  Israel 
after  his  victory  over  Goliath.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  use  them  for  that  purpose  than  to  save 
them  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  God  said 
therefore  that  he  should  not  build  it  (Midi*.  Ruth 
Zuta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  51).  David  is  also  censured  for 
undertaking  the  census  of  the  people,  and  is  punished 
by  a  plague  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  15)  that,  though  lasting 
only  a  few  hours  (Ber.  62b;  compare  Ginzberg,  l.c. 
p.  67),  demanded  many  victims,  among  whom  four  of 
his  sons,  and  the  elders  accompanying  him,  were  slain 
by  the  angel;  the  latter  even  wiped  his  bloody  sword 
on  David’s  garments,  causing  thereby  the  trembling 
from  which  David  suffered  before  his  death  (Tanna 
debe  Eliyaliu  B.  vii. ).  This  trembling  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  cut  the  garment  of  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  5);  David  now  found  no  warmth  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  that  he  wore  (I  Kings  i.  1 ;  Ber.  62b ;  compare 
Midi*.  Teh.  lvii.). 

When  David  saw  his  end  approaching  he  tried  to 
escape  death  by  the  following  means :  God  had  once 
revealed  to  him  that  he  would  die  on  a  Sabbath, 
and  David  therefore  spent  every  Sab- 

David’s  bath  in  studying  the  Torah,  so  that 

Death..  the  angel  of  death  could  not  seize  him. 

But  the  angel  outwitted  him  by  caus¬ 
ing  a  noise  in  the  royal  palace ;  whereupon  David 
interrupted  his  work  for  a  moment,  and  went  to  a 
stairway.  The  stairs  broke  down,  and  David  fell 
dead  (Sliab.  xxx;  RuthR.  i.  17).  He  died  on  a  Sab¬ 
bath  and  feast-day — Pentecost — and  as  no  corpse 
might  be  moved  on  Sabbath,  and  David’s  body  lay 
in  the  sun,  Solomon  called  eagles,  who  guarded  the 
body  with  their  wings  (Ruth  R.  l.c. ).  David  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  which  were  presented  to 
him  by  Adam.  David  had  been  destined  to  die  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  birth,  but  when  God  was  show¬ 
ing  the  future  generations  to  Adam,  the  latter  offered 
to  give  seventy  years  of  his  life  to  David  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xix. ;  Yalk.  i.  41).  Death  did  not  put  an  end  to 
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David’s  greatness  and  splendor,  for  lie  was  also 
among  the  elect  in  paradise  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  v. 
168;  vi.  25,  26),  and  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  he 
will  pronounce  the  blessing  over  the  wine  during 
the  great  feast  (Pes.  119b;  compare  Cup  of  Bene¬ 
diction).  On  the  Day  of  Judgment  David  will  also 
recite  a  psalm ;  the  pious  in  paradise  and  the  im¬ 
pious  in  hell  will  loudly  say  “  Amen  ” ;  and  then 
God  will  send  an  angel  to  bring  even  the  impious 
to  paradise  (Jellinek,  “B.  H.”  v.  45,  46). 

L.  G. 

. _ In  Mohammedan  Literature  :  Nearly  all  the 

legends  relating  to  David  (or  Da’ud,  as  he  is  known 
to°the  Arabs)  are  elaborations  of  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tives  which  were  in  circulation  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  and  most  of  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Koran  or  its  commentaries.  Other 
works  which  speak  of  him  are  the  “  Khasim  ”  of 
Husain  ibn  Mohammed,  the  “Kissat  al-Anbiya’,” 
the  “  Dhakhirat  al-‘Ulum  wa-Natijat  al-Fulium,” 
and  the  “Ta’rikh  Muntakhab.” 

To  the  Arabs  these  legends  are  important,  as  they 
form  for  them  a  real  part  of  the  world’s  history; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  they  are  woven  to¬ 
gether  and  connected  in  a  natural  sequence.  The 
very  stones  with  which  David  kills 
David  and  Goliath  are  historical :  one  is  the  stone 

Goliath,  which  Abraham  threw  at  the  devil 
when  the  latter  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  sacrificing  Isaac;  another  is  that  which  Gabriel 
pushed  out  of  the  ground  when  he  created  the  spring 
for  Ishmael ;  another  again  is  the  stone  with  which 
Jacob  fought  the  angel  sent  against  him  by  his 
brother  Esau.  After  killing  Goliath,  David  shares 
the  kingdom  with  Saul,  finally  conquers  his  jeal¬ 
ousy  through  his  own  generosity,  and  lives  happily 
with  him  until  Saul’s  death,  when  David  is  unani¬ 
mously  elected  king.  Baidawi  remarks  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  united  for  the  first  time  un¬ 
der  David. 

In  addition  to  the  kingdom,  God  grants  David  wis¬ 
dom-interpreted  to  mean  prophecy  and  the  Psalms 
— and  teaches  him  all  he  wishes  to  know ;  viz.,  the 
language  of  birds  and  stones,  and  how  to  make  coats 
of  mail.  According  to  the  Arabs,  David  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  chain  armor,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  because  the  iron  became  soft  in  his  hands.  “  It 
became  like  wax,”  sa}7s  Baidawi,  “so  that  he  could 
mold  it  into  any  form  he  chose.”  It  is  related  that 
David  obtained  this  gift  in  the  following  manner: 
One  day  he  overheard  two  angels,  in  the  guise  of 
men,  comparing  opinions  about  him. 

David’s  “  He  would  be  a  perfect  king,  ”  said 
Knowledge,  one.  “did  he  not  take  money  from  the 
public  treasury”;  whereupon  David 
begged  God  to  provide  him  with  some  means  of  self- 
support,  and  he  was  granted  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  making  armor. 

At  another  time  David  overheard  two  men  dispu¬ 
ting  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  himself  and 
Abraham ;  one  of  them  contending  that  David  had 
never  endured  such  trials  as  had  Abraham.  David 
thereupon  begged  God  to  try  his  faith,  and  God  sent 
a  marvelous  bird,  which  led  David  to  a  lake,  on  the 
shore  of  which  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman  bathing. 
This  was  none  other  than  Batli-slieba,  called  “  Saya  ” 


by  the  Arabs.  After  causing  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  marrying  her,  as  related  in  the  Bible, 
David  is  rebuked  by  two  angels  disguised  as  men, 
who  tell  him  the  story  of  the  one  ewe  lamb,  and  de  ¬ 
mand  judgment.  In  the  Koran  these  angels  come 
upon  David  on  a  day  when  the  doors  are  closed ; 
and  on  this  Baidawi  remarks  that  David  so  divided 
his  time  as  to  spend  one  day  for  devotion,  one  for 
giving  judgment,  one  for  preaching,  and  one  for  his 
own  affairs.  He  also  fasted  every  other  day,  and 
spent  half  the  night  in  prayer.  David  was  so  filled 
with  remorse  that  he  wandered  for  three  years  in  the 
desert,  and  shed  more  tears  in  that  time  than  all 
humankind  before  him.  During  David’s  absence 
Absalom  had  made  himself  king,  and  had  to  be 
deposed. 

After  this  experience,  David  never  had  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment;  and  God  therefore  gave  him 
a  miraculous  bell,  which  rang  to  show 

David  as  the  guilty  part}r.  As  on  one  occasion 
Judge.  he  lost  confidence  in  this  also,  it  was 
taken  awrny  from  him;  and  David 
called  the  boy  Solomon  to  his  aid  In  matters  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Wonderful  tales  are  told  showing  the  sagacity 
of  this  lad,  then  scarcely  in  his  teens. 

As  David  grew  old  he  had  only  one  more  desire ; 
namely,  to  see  his  future  companion  in  paradise. 
This  request  is  also  granted ;  and  after  long  wander¬ 
ings  David  finds  him  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
on°a  verdant  spot  moist  with  his  tears.  This  com¬ 
panion  dies,  and  is  buried  by  David,  who  on  return¬ 
ing  home  finds  the  angel  of  death  waiting  for  him 
also. 


Bibliography:  Karan,  suras  ii.  250-252;  iv.161;  v.  82;  vi. 
84;  xvii.  57;  xxi.  79;  xxvii.  15,  16;  xxxiv.  10, 12;  xxxvm. 
16,  21 ;  commentaries  to  the  Koran  by  Baidawi  and  Tabari ; 
D’Herbelot,  BiUiothcque  Orientale;  Weil,  Biblische  Le- 
genden  dev  MuselmCtnner ;  Max  Griinbaum,  Sprach~una 
Sctgcnliund,  pp.  511  et  seq. 
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_ Critical  View  ;  The  salient  features  of  the  life 

and  reign  of  David  as  outlined  from  I  Sam.  xvi.  to 
I  Kings  ii.  have  been  given  above ;  and  the  most  inci¬ 
sive  criticism  has  been  unable  to  modify  any  essential 
point  of  the  narrative,  which  rests  upon  a  strictly  his¬ 
toric  foundation.  A  far  different  impression  of  David 
is  given  in  I  Chronicles.  Everything  doubtful  and 
offensive  in  regard  to  David  and  his  house  is  here 
passed  by,  and  he  himself  appears  primarily  as  being 
preoccupied  with  the  organization  of  the  Temple 
service.  He  is  said  to  have  gathered  together  all 
the  material  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  to 
have  planned  every  detail,  so  that  Solomon  merely 
had  to  carry  out  the  work.  He  also  arranged  every 
part  of  the  ritual,  and  distributed  the  various  of¬ 
fices.  The  priests  he  divided  into  twenty -four  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  performed  the  service  in  the  sanctuary 
according  to  lot.  From  among  the  Levites  were 
chosen :  (1)  the  Temple  musicians,  also  divided  into 
twent}r-four  classes;  (2)  the  functionaries  designated 
for  subordinate  service  in  the  Temple,  as  door-keep¬ 
ers  and  overseers  of  supplies,  chosen  by  lot  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  families;  (8)  judges  and  officials  over 
Israel.  The  chronicler  also  mentions  ordinances 
of  David  pertaining  to  military  matters  and  to  the 
royal  domains. 

Subsequently  David  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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founder  of  Israel’s  religious  poetry.  For  since  sev¬ 
enty-three  of  the  Psalms  have  special  superscrip¬ 
tions  assigning  their  authorship  to 
David  and  him,  it  became  more  and  more  the  cus- 
the  Psalter.  tom  to  ascribe  the  whole  Psalter  to 
him.  Modern  criticism  has  raised 
well-founded  objections  to  this  assumption.  Indeed, 
the  only  generally  recognized  authentic  specimen  of 
the  king’s  poetic  activity  is  the  splendid  dirge  on 
the  deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  19-27). 

David’s  historic  importance  can  not  be  rated  too 
high,  as  even  those  critics  must  admit  who  belittle 
his  personal  merits  by  ascribing  his  successes  to  a 
series  of  extraordinarily  fortunate  circumstances. 
Few  men  in  the  world’s  history  have  achieved  as 
much  as  David.  The  molding  of  Israel  into  a  nation 
is  exclusively  his  work,  for  he  was  the  first  to  unify 
what  until  then  had  been  merely  a  conglomerate  of 
clans  and  tribes;  and  Israel  remained  one  nation 
even  after  the  division  of  David’s  single  kingdom. 
Saul  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  give  political 
unit\Tto  Israel;  but  he  had  been  unequal  to  the  task, 
and  achieved  nothing  permanent.  With  Saul’s 
death  everything  was  lost.,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  as  hopeless  as  ever.  David,  in  whom  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage  were  most  happily  combined, 
and  who  was  as  careful  and  circumspect  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  plans  as  lie  was  daring  and  energetic 
in  their  execution,  followed  up  his  successes  with 
a  definite  end  in  view;  and  while  aiming  only  at 
the  attainable,  did  not  rest  until  he  had  reached  his 
goal.  In  view  of  the  immense  diffi- 
His  culties  lie  had  to  overcome  and  of  the 
Historic  crude  and  complex  conditions  which 
Im-  he  was  called  upon  to  meet,  the  secret 
portance.  of  David’s  success  must  be  sought 
in  his  personality.  He  made  him¬ 
self  the  living  center  of  his  people  and  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  A  born  ruler  of  men,  and  possessed  of  a  royal 
nature  that  attracted  and  led  all  that  came  within 
his  influence,  he  awakened  the  national  enthusiasm, 
and  therelyy  overcame  every  obstacle.  For  David 
not  only  made  Israel  a  nation,  but  also  elevated  it  at 
once  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  Israel  itself  has  felt 
this ;  and  therefore  the  return  of  a  David  has  be¬ 
come  the  dream  of  its  future  and  the  object  of  its 
most  ardent  hopes. 

David’s  character  has  often  been  criticized  unfa¬ 
vorably  because  his  critics  have  not  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  consider  him  in  relation  to  his  time.  It  is 
undeniable  that  lie  was  the  idol  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  that  the  power  of  his  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  was  irresistible.  He  was  not  a  saintly  charac¬ 
ter;  and  the  Biblical  accounts,  with  a  nice  regard 
for  truth,  have  neither  suppressed  nor  palliated  his 
faults  and  weaknesses.  Still,  only  blind  prejudice 
will  deny  that  his  nature,  in  its  essence,  Avas  noble 
and  that  he  was  animated  and  guided  by  true  piety 
and  a  childlike  faith  in  God.  Even  in  modern  times 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  his  contemporaries  saw 
in  him  “  the  king  after  the  heart  of  God.” 

E.  g.  H.  Iv.  II.  C. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.  See  Jerusalem. 

DAVID  :  Oriental  rabbi ;  lived  at  Mosul  toward 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  exilarcli  Daniel  b.  Solomon  (S.  Jona  writes 


“  Daniel  b.  Samuel  ” ;  also  called  “  Daniel  ben  Has¬ 
dai  ”),  av ho  died  in  1175,  leaving  no  male  offspring 
David  contended  for  the  position  of  exilarcli  with 
his  cousin  Samuel;  but  while  they  Aver e  thus  con¬ 
tending,  Samuel  b.  ‘Ali  ha-Levi  anticipated  both 
and  obtained  the  office. 

Certain  authors  identify  this  David  with  David  b. 
Hodaya,  exilarcli  of  Mosul,  and  think  that  Al-Harizi 
mentions  him  (“Talikemoni,”  cli.  46).  Pethahhih 
(“Sibbub,”  pp.  9,  17,  St.  Petersburg,  1881)  says  that 
Avhen  he  Avent  to  Mosul  (1176)  he  found  there  the 
nasi  R.  David,  together  Avith  his  cousin  R.  Samuel, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  exilarcli  after 
Daniel’s  death.  See  David  ben  Hodaya. 

Bibliography:  S.  Jona,  in  Vcssillo,  1885,  xxxiii.  144;  Griitz 

Gesch.  otl  ed.,  vi.  251;  Briilh  Jahrl).  x.  47,  note  5. 

G.  M.  Sei, 

DAVID  :  A  family  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Canadian  Jcavs. 

Aaron  Hart  David:  Second  son  of  Samuel 
David;  born  in  Montreal  1812;  died  there  1882. 
He  became  noted  as  a  physician  and  communal 
Avorker.  A  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  1834,  he  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1835,  taking  up  the  practise  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Montreal.  He  became  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  professor  of  the  practise  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Bishop’s  College,  and  governor  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lower 
Canada,  David  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Montreal  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  held  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  Avas 
honorary  general  secretary  of  the  Canada  Medical 
Association.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  Shearich 
Israel  of  Montreal,  in  the  affairs  of  which  lie  took  a 
deep  and  active  interest.  He  Avas  also  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  volunteer  military  forces  of 
Canada,  and  served  Avith  the  Montreal  Rifle  Corps 
in  the  rebellion  of  1837-38.  He  joined  the  troops 
sent  to  the  front  to  repel  the  Fenian  raid  in  1866, 
acting  as  surgeon  to  the  Ilochelaga  Light  Infantry. 
David  married  Catherine  Joseph,  a  daughter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Joseph  of  Bertliier,  and  had  several  sons  and 
daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  Avere  members  of  regi¬ 
ments  which  suav  service  during  the  Fenian  dis¬ 
turbances. 

David  David:  Eldest  son  of  Lazarus  David. 
Born  at  Montreal  Oct.  14,  1764;  died  there  Nov.  30, 
1824.  He  Avas  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Montreal,  and  Avas  one  of  the  founders,  and  a 
member  of  the  original  board  of  directors,  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  the  largest  financial  institution 
in  Canada.  He  devoted  much  of  his  considerable 
Avealth  to  philanthropic  objects,  and  took  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
congregation  of  Montreal,  giving  it  the  use  of  a  plot 
of  land  for  the  erection  of  its  first  synagogue;  this 
was  built  in  1777,  and  Avas  the  earliest  Jewish  place 
of  Avorship  in  Canada. 

Lazarus  David :  The  first  member  of  the  David 
family  to  settle  in  Canada;  born  in  Swansea,  Wales, 
in  1734;  died  in  Montreal  Oct.  22,  1776.  He  went 
to  Canada  about  the  time  of  the  British  conquest, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Montreal  in  1763.  He 
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was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu: 
guese  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  Montreal,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  organizers  of  the  earliest 
Canadian- Jewish  community.  He  also  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  day,  and  was 
an  extensive  landowner  in  Montreal.  His  is  the 
oldest  Jewish  grave  in  Canada.  He  was  married  in 
Pdiode  Island,  in  1701,  to  Phoebe  Samuel,  who  was 
born  in  England  in  1736  and  died  at  Montreal  in 
178(5.  He  had  three  sons,  .David,  Samuel,  and 
Moses,  who  were  all  prominent  in  Canadian  commu¬ 
nal  affairs,  and  two  daughters,  Abigail  and  Fanny 
(Frances).  Abigail  married  Andrew  Hays,  one  of 
the  early  Jewish  settlers  of  Canada,  and  had  issue. 
Fanny  married  Myer  Michaels,  but  had  no  issue. 

Moses  David:  The  youngest  son  of  Lazarus 
David;  born  1767;  died  1814;  married  Charlotte,  a 
daughter  of  Commissary  Aaron  Hart.  He  was  active 
ia  the  political  life  of  his  times  and  was  a  communal 
worker  of  note.  He  had  a  son,  Moses  Eleazar 
David,  born  in  1813,  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  second  synagogue  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
congregation  of  Montreal  in  Chenneville  street  in 
1835. 

Samuel  David :  Second  son  of  Lazarus  David ; 
born  at  Montreal  Oct.  22,  1766;  died  there  1824. 
He  married,  in  1810,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Commissary 
Aaron  Hart  of  Three  Rivers.  A  prominent  Jewish 
communal  worker,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  Although  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile 
pursuits,  lie  joined  the  British  forces  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  the  United  .States  in  1812,  and 
had  a  distinguished  military  career.  His  diary,  cov¬ 
ering  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  open¬ 
ing  years  of  the  ninteenth  century,  furnishes  many 
pictures  of  early  Jewish  colonial  life.  He  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
prominent  as  cavalry  officers  in  the  rebellion  of 
1837-38,  notably  at  the  battles  of  St.  Charles  and  St. 
Eustaehe. 

Tucker  David :  The  third  son  of  Aaron  Hart 
David ;  took  up  his  residence  in  Hew  T  ork,  and  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
congregation  of  that  city. 


Bibliography  :  (MS.)  Diary  of  bamuel  David ,  Recoids 
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DAVID  BEN  AARON  IBN  HTJSAIN :  Mo¬ 
roccan  poet  :  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  At  the  end  of  a  collection  of  dirges 
of  Moroccan  poets  written  in  commemoration  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  there  is  one  composed  by 
David  in  1790,  in  which  he  describes  in  vivid  colors 
the  persecutions  of  the  Moroccan  Jews  in  that  year 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  sultan  Muley 
Sidi  Mohammed.  The  dirge  is  interesting  for  the 
data  it  contains  regarding  these  persecutions. 
Bibliography:  Kaufmami,  in  Rev.  Ft.  Juives,  xxxvii.  120. 
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DAVID  BEN  ABRAHAM  (Arabic  name,  Abu 
Sulaiman  Da’ud  al-Easi)  :  Karaite  lexicographer 
of  the  tenth  century.  His  surname  “  al-Fasi  ”  shows 
that  he  came  from  Fez.  From  a  reference  by  Abu  al- 
Faraj  Harun(“Rcv.  Et.  Juives,” xxx.  252;  compare 
Pinsker,  “  Likkute  Kadmoniyy ot, ”  i.  183),  and  from 
the  fact  that  Saadia  is  quoted  by  him,  it  is  concluded 
that  he  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  During  that  century  Fez  produced  two  other 
authorities  on  Hebrew  philology ;  namely,  Dunash 
b.  Labrat  and  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj.  It  was^to 
the  congregation  of  Fez,  also,  that  Judah  b.  Ku- 
raish,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  di¬ 
rected  his  epistle  embodying  the  first  systematic 
application  of  comparative  philology  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  a  method  largely  followed 
by  David  b.  Abraham  and  the  two  previously  men¬ 
tioned  philologists. 

David’s  lexicon,  ■written  in  Arabic,  of  which  tw~o 
manuscript  copies  are  extant,  is  called  “Agron,”  as 
Abu  al-Faraj  Harun  and  Ali  b.  Sulaiman  attest.  One 
of  Saadia’s  works  bears  the  same  title.  According 
to  the  somewhat  defective  introduction,  the  Arabic 
title,  “  Kitab  JarnF  al- Alfa?  71  (Book  Containing  a 
Collection  of  Words),  is  a  translation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  title  “Agron.77 

The  copious  extracts  which  Pinsker  and  Neubauer 
have  furnished  from  this  hook  afford  a  definite  idea 
of  its  nature  and  contents.  The  intro- 
The  duction  contains  general  rules  on  He- 
“  Agron.”  brew  word -formation  and  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  letters.  The  roots 
are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  letters 
which  they  contain.  The  lexicon  is  divided  into 
twenty -two  parts,  each  part  being  introduced  by  a 
brief  essay  on  the  functions  of  particular  letters 
where  their  use  is  functional,  and  on  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  single-letter  roots  where  they  are  so  used. 
Neither  his  view's  oil  grammar  nor  the  grammatical 
terms  given  go  beyond  those  found  in  the  works  of 
Saadia  and  Ibn  Kuraish  (for  David’s  grammatical 
terminology  see  the  notes  to  Baclier,  “Die  Gram- 
matischc  Terminologie  des  Jeliuda  Haj jug  ”).  The 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew”  and  the  Arabic  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  lexicon,  and  agrees  generally 
with  the  “  Risalah 77  of  Ibn  Kuraish,  a  work  with 
which  David  w^as  familiar,  although  he  makes  no 
special  reference  to  its  author.  A  peculiarity  of 
David’s  work  is  his  view”  that  words  explainable 
by  the  Arabic  are  in  reality  Arabic  words  which 
have  been  taken  into  the  Biblical  vocabulary  (see 
Baclier,  “  Die  Hebraiscli-Arabisclie  Sprachvergleick- 
ung  des  Abu  al-Walid,”  pp.  71-78). 

In  his  other  etymological  analyses  the  interchange 
of  consonants  occupies  a  very  important  place.  He 
rarely  quotes  the  Aramaic  for  comparison,  but  gives 
the  preference  to  the  Neo -Hebraic  wTords  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud.  The  Targum  he  refers 
to  frequently,  but  iu  a  polemic  spirit,  mentioning 
Onkelos  tlie  Proselyte  as  author  of  the  Targum  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  as  author  of 
that  to  the  Prophets.  He  also  refers  to  the  Masorah, 
and  mentions  a  number  of  accents.  As  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  text,  lie  accepts  the  traditions  of  the  college 
of  Tiberias  as  authoritative,  and  applies  to  their 
pure  and  elegant  language  the  expression  “  goodly 
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words,”  found  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  21). 

David’s  Karaite  proclivities  are  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  passages  he  indulges  in 
polemics  against  the  Rabbis,  quoting 
Karaite  Saadia  simply  as  the  “  Fayyumite.  ” 
Tendencies.  He  cites  no  other  author,  alluding  only 
in  a  general  way  to  the  Biblical  exe- 
getes  (“  mufassirin  ”)  and  the  grammarians  (“dik- 
dukiyyin  ”).  On  one  occasion,  in  connection  with  an 
explanation  of  a  Biblical  passage,  he  makes  an  attack 
upon  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  which  at¬ 
tack,  however,  is  judiciously  made  in  Hebrew.  In 
addition  to  critical  comments  on  Biblical  passages, 
the  lexicon  of  David  contains  numerous  exegetical 
discussions  not  directly  bearing*  upon  his  etymolog¬ 
ical  analyses.  On  one  occasion  lie  refers  to  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  another  to  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  neither  being 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  him.  In  the  “Introduction 
to  the  Decalogue,”  falsely  ascribed  to  Solomon  b. 
Yeruham,  a  work  on  punctuation  (“tankit”)  by 
David  b.  Abraham  is  cited. 

A  compendium  of  David’s  lexicon  is  said  to  have 
been,  prepared  by  Abu  Said  b.  al-Hasan  al-Basri 
(Levi  b.  Japlietli)  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
This  is  the  view  of  Ali  b.  Sulaiman,  who  employed 
this  edition  for  his  own  lexicon;  but  according  to 
Abu  al-Faraj  Harun,  David  himself  prepared  a  com¬ 
pendium  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxx.  252). 

Bibliography  :  Piaster,  Likhute  Kadmoniyijot,  i.  117-167, 
206-216;  Neubauer,  Notice  sur’la  Lexicoqraphie  Hebrajique 
( hxtrait  clu  Journal  Asiatique ,  1861).  pp.  25-155;  Appen¬ 
dix  to  Neubauers  edition  of  Abu  al-Walid’s  Kitah  al-Usul : 
Steinscbneider,  Die  Arahische  Literatur  dcr  Juden *  p.  86. 

J-  W.  B. 

DAVID  BEN  ABRAHAM  HA-LABAN; 

French  religious  philosopher  and  cabalist;  lived 
after  1200.  His  grandfather,  Judali,  was  rabbi  of 
Co ucy-le- Chateau.  David  was  the  author  of  “  Maso- 
ret  ha-Berit  ”  (The  Bond  of  the  Covenant),  on  the  ex¬ 
istence,  the  unity,  and  the  attributes  of  God,  and  also 
on  creation  and  its  purpose  (Paris  MSS.  Nos.  800, 
871).  The  fact  that  the  work  exists  in  several  man¬ 
uscript  copies  shows  that  it  was  much  read. 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim *  p.  344;  Gross, 
Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  559;  Fuenn,  Keneset  YUrael ,  p.  239; 
Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hchr.  MSS.  Nos.  1565  (10),  1647  (4), 

k.  I.  Bek. 

DAVID  B.  ABRAHAM  MODENA.  See 

Modena,  David  b.  Abraham. 

DAVID  B.  ABRAHAM  PROVENCAL 

(PROVENZALE)  :  Italian  scholar;  born  before 
1538;  eulogized  by  the  greatest  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  the  most  eminent  preacher  of  his  century 
and  as  a  prominent  scholar.  He  and  his  brothers 
Moses  and  Judah  were  leading  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  Mantua.  A  friend  of  Azariali  dei  Rossi, 
and,  like  him,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  humani¬ 
tarian  tendency  of  his  time,  David  was  the  first 
among  the  Jews  to  refer  to  the  works  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Philo ;  thereby  strongly  influencing  the 
researches  of  Azariali,  who  was  the  founder  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  in  Jewish  literature. 

In  a  student’s  prospectus  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  David  recommends  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Italian.  In  his  “Dor  Haflagah,”  no  longer  extant, 


he  endeavored  to  prove  that  more  than  2,000  for¬ 
eign  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  of  Hebrew  orioju. 
but  the  few  etymologies  preserved  in  Dei  Rossi’s 
“  Me’or  ‘Enayim  ”  are  somewhat  daring. 

Dayid  was  the  author  of:  “TrDawid,”a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch ;  a  commentary  on  Can¬ 
ticles;  “Migdal  Dawid,”  a  work  on  grammar;  and 
“Hassagot,”  a  defense  of  Philo  against  the  “Me’or 
‘Enayim.” 

In  general,  David  seems  to  have  been  averse  to 
study  toward  the  end  of  his  life;  it  is  true  that  he  is 
said  to  have  complained  in  1504  of  those  who  busied 
themselves  with  the  theater  and  the  secular  sciences, 
but  this  was  probably  only  one  of  the  characteristic 
inconsistencies  of  the  time.  In  1565  David  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  corrector  on  Arama’s  “  ‘Akedat  Yizhak,”a 
work  issued  in  Venice.  He  was  living  in  1572,  the 
year  in  which  Azariali  dei  Rossi  composed  his  “  Me’or 
‘Enayim.”  None  of  his  works  has  been  preserved. 
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DAVID  BEN  ABRAHAM  SHEMARIAH  ; 

Cabalistic  writer;  lived  at  Salonica  toward  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  “Torat  Eniot” 
(The  True  Law),  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Genesis  in  the  Zohar,  with  a  commentary 
and  glossary.  Afterward  he  found  a  copy  of  the 
Zohar  Hadash  (Salonica,  1597),  and  added  the  con¬ 
tents  of  some  of  the  parashiyyot  to  his  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  appendix  called  “  Toka- 
liah  ”  (Warning),  which  Steinschneider  supposes  to 
be  intended  for  “Miftahot”  (Index).  This  work 
was  printed  at  Salonica  in  1604. 
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Bodl.  No.  4846;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  645,  No.  474; 
Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisracl,  p.  258 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs 
Brit.  Mus.  p.  197 ;  Kore  ha-Dorot ,  50b. 
k.  M.  See. 


DAVID  OF  ARLES,  MAESTRO:  Rabbi  of 
Avignon  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  figured 
prominently  in  a  casuistic  question  which  agitated 
the  rabbis  of  Provence,  Italy,  and  Palestine. 

The  two  brothers  Isaac  and  Jacob  Gard,  learned 
rabbis  of  Lisle  (Comtat-Venaissin),  led  astray  by  a 
misprint  in  the  rabbinical  code  “Eben  ha-'Ezer,” 
had  sanctioned  a  marriage  which  was  really  for¬ 
bidden.  The  rabbis  of  Avignon,  led  by  David  and 
his  son-in-law  Boniaquet  (or  Bonisac)  cle  la  Roque, 
supported  by  Isaac  ben  Immanuel  de  Lattes  of  Bo¬ 
logna  and  his  friend  Abraham,  son  of  Aaron  of 
Rome,  strongly  protested  against  the  decision.  All 
endeavors  proving  fruitless,  and  being  weary  of  dis¬ 
putation,  the  protestants  finally  appealed  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Joseph  Caro,  who,  together 
with  his  rabbinical  college,  upheld  Maestro  David 
and  his  friends,  and  pronounced  on  two  occasions 
(1560  and  1562)  a  decree  of  excommunication  against 
Isaac  Gard,  his  brother  Jacob  having  died  in  the 
mean  time. 


Bibliography:  Gross,  in  Monatssch rift,  1880,  pp.  525-527; 
idem,  Gallia  Judaica*  pp.  14,  271;  compare  Rev.  FA.  Juives* 
x.  80. 

L.  G.  S.  K. 

DAVID  BEN  ARYEH  LOEB  OF  LIDA: 

Lithuanian  rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  his 
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mother’s  side  lie  was  a  nephew  of  R.  Moses  Rivkes, 
author  of  “Be’er  ha-Golah.”  At  first  rabbi  of  Lida 
(whence  his  name),  he  became  successively  rabbi  of 
%wolin,  Mayence,  Ostrog,  etc.  In  1682  he  went  to 
Amsterdam,  and  became  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazic 
community  there.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  rabbis  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews,  who  suspected  him  of  being  a  follower  of 
Shabbetliai  Zebi.  David  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
rabbinical  office  and  leave  Amsterdam.  The  Po¬ 
lish  rabbis  protested  and  denounced  the  calum¬ 
niators. 

The  storm  gradually  subsided  and  David  returned 
to  Amsterdam.  A  few  years  later  he  went  back  to 
Poland,  and  died  in  Lemberg.  The  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  bears  the  date  5450  =  1690,  but  Polak 
(see  “  Kol  Bat  Gallim,”  p.  8)  proves  this  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  several  works  are  extant  which  were  in¬ 
dorsed  by  him  after  the  year  given  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Stern  (see  “  Bikkurim,”  i.,  Preface,  p.  xxxvi.) 
gives  Heshwan,  5448,  which  may,  however,  be  a 
misprint  for  5458  =  1698. 

David  wrote  the  following  works,  some  of  which 
were  printed  after  his  death:  “Be’er  ‘Esek ”  (The 
Well  of  Dispute),  containing  his  discussions  with 
the  rabbis  of  Amsterdam,  together  with  anathemas 
of  the  Polish  rabbis  (Lublin,  1684) ;  “  Dibre  Dawid  ” 
(The  Words  of  David),  a  book  on  morals  (Lublin, 
n. d. ;  Offenbach,  1723;  Zedner  gives  1724,  but 
without  place  of  publication);  “ Halluke  Abanim ” 
(Smooth  Stones),  a  commentary  on  Rashi  to  the 
Pentateuch  (Fiirtli,  1693) ;  “  Tr  Miklat  ”  (The  City  of 
Refuge),  a  commentary  on  the  613  commandments 
(Dyhernfurth,  1690 ;  this  is  included  also  in  the  “  Yad 
Kol  Bo”) ;  “  Mig’dal  Dawid  ”  (The  Tower  of  David), 
a  cabalistic  commentary  on  Ruth  (Amsterdam, 
1680);  “Berit  Adonai  ”  (The  Alliance  of  God),  a 
treatise  in  Judteo-German  on  circumcision  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1684);  “Sod  Adonai”  (The  Secret  of  God), 
a  treatise  in  Hebrew  on  circumcision,  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  entitled  “  Sliarbit  ha-Zahab  ”  (The  Golden 
Scepter),  written  at  Mayence  in  1680,  and  published 
at  Amsterdam  1694;  “  Tr  Dawid”  (The  Town  of 
David),  a  collection  of  homilies,  edited  by  his  son 
Pethahiali  (Amsterdam,  1719) ;  “  ShirHillulim”  (Wed¬ 
ding  Song),  a  poem  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  synagogue  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1680).  See  Eisenmengek,  J.  A. 


rapiiy:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yi&'aeh  P.  210;  S.  Buber, 
'-Sliein.  PP-  51-56 ;  37;y-3i8 ;  Bibkurim, 


Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Boobs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  197. 


L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DAVID  (TEVELE)  B.  BENJAMIN  :  Ger¬ 
man  Talmudic  scholar ;  born  at  Posen;  died  at  Ot- 
tensee,  near  Hamburg,  1699.  He  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  works:  “Masoret  lia-Berit”  (The  Bond  of  the 
Covenant),  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  the  Five  Scrolls,  edited  by  his  son  Me'ir 
b.  David  (Hamburg,  1715);  “Sha‘are  Ziyvon  ”  (The 
Gates  of  Zion),  a  book  of  ethics  and  homiletics  di¬ 
vided  into  thirteen  chapters,  taken  from  the  Sefer 
Hasidim  ”  and  other  works. 


Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hcbr-  i.  398:  iii.  187,  280;  Stein- 
sclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  857;  idem.  Jewish  Litci  atin  t,  p. 


234 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  YisraeU  p.  248 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iii, 
418. 

n.  g.  M.  Sel. 

DAVID,  BENJAMIN  FERDINAND: 

French  deputy;  born  at  Niort,  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres,  March  30,  1796 :  died  there  Jan.  24,  1879. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  went  on  several  cruises 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
navy  in  1813-14.  He  was  deputy  from  Deux -Sevres 
from  1834  to  1837,  and  again  from  1842  to  1846; 
mayor  of  Niort  in  1840 ;  and  representative  of  Deux- 
Sevres  at  the  legislative  assembly  of  1849,  and  from 
1852  to  1870.  David  was  in  favor  of  the  coup  d’etat 
of  Dec.  2,  1851,  and  supported  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Second  Empire. 

Bibliography  :  Robert  and  Cougny,  Dictionnaire  dcs  Parle- 
mcntaires  Franqais. 

J.  S* 


DAVID  BEN  BOAZ :  Karaite  scholar;  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  tenth  century.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Anan, 
the  founder  of  Karaism  (Anan,  Saul,  Jelioshaphat, 
and  Boaz,  father  of  David).  The  Karaite  chron¬ 
icler  Al-Hiti  mentions  David  under  the  year  888 
of  the  Hegira  (998  c.e.),  and  gives  the  titles  of 
the  following  three  works  written  by  him:  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Ecclesiastes ;  a  commentary  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch;  a  treatise  oil  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Of  these  three  only  a  fragment  of 
the  second,  comprising  Leviticus  and  the  latter  half 
of  Deuteronomy,  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  ‘Library.  In  this  commentary,  says 
Harkavy,  David  frequently  attacks  Saadia,  wrhom 
he  never  calls  b)’  name,  but  by  tlie  appellation 
“  liadlia  al-rajul  ”  (this  man). 


Bibliography  :  Pinsker,  Libbut dm o myyot ,  Har¬ 

kavy,  in  Stade’s  ZeitsclmfU  i.  lo<  ;  Al-Hiti ,  published  by 
Margoliouth  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  lx.  432. 


DAVID  BONET  BONJORN  or  BONGO- 

RON  :  Convert  to  Christianity ;  lived  in  Catalonia 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  astronomer 
Jacob  Poel.  In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of 
1391  he  embraced  Christianity,  assuming  the  name 
“Maestre  Bonet  Bonjorn.”  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Profiat  Duran,  wdio  had  also  been  compelled 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Persuaded  by  David,  Profiat 
consented  to  accompany  him  to  a  foreign  country 
so  that  they  might  both  return  to  J udaism.  Cn  the 
eve  of  departure  David  changed  his  mind,  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  satisfied  with  his  new  religion.  Pro¬ 
fiat  Duran  left  Spain  alone.  He  subsequently  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  friend  the  well-known  epistle  “A1 
Telii  ka-Aboteka,”  a  masterpiece  of  satirical  criticism 
against  converts  to  Christianity. 


Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  -11< ;  Gratz, 
Gcscli.  viii.  94,  409:  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Bertrams  Juifs 
Francais,  p.  746;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  ooS,  4<  1. 

T  Rr. 


DAVID,  CHRISTIAN  GEORG  NATHAN  : 

Danish  political  economist  and  politician ;  born  at 
Copenhagen  Jan.  16,  1793;  died  there  June  18, 
1874.  Christian  received  his  education  in  his  na¬ 
tive  cit}r,  graduating  from  its  university  in  1811. 
His  first  contribution  to  literature  was  a  reply 
(in  1813)  to  Tli.  Tliaarup’s  translation  of  Buch- 
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holz’s  “Moses  und  Jesus,”  a  work  unfriendly  to  the 
J ews,  under  the  title  “  Et  Par  Ord  i  Anlednin g  af  For- 
hindringen  til  Oversaettelsen  af  Buchholz’s  Moses 
und  J esus.  ”  He  then  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “for  Statsoekonomisk  Arcliiv,”  T— II,  1826-29. 

In  1830  David  deserted  Judaism  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Church.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  political  correspondent  for  the  “Maaneds- 
skrift  for  Litteratur  ”  and  leader  of  the  Liberals.  In 
1834  lie  started  a  weekly  paper,  “  Feedrelandet,  ” 
but  being  accused  of  publishing  articles  in  advocacy 
of  a  constitutional  government,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  university,  although  acquitted  by  the 
court.  After  a  trip  to  England  David  served  as  a 
representative  from  1S40  to  1846,  being  also  elected 
(1S41)  an  alderman  of  Copenhagen.  He  then  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  the  government  party,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  Senate.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  was  elected  representative  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  the  first  Folkething,  where  he  became 
leader  of  the  so-called  Sleswick-Holstein  party. 

David  was  elected  chief  inspector  for  the  prison 
department  in  1849;  was  chief  of  the  state  statis¬ 
tical  department  from  1854  to  1875;  and  became  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  in  1858.  After  the 
war  of  1864,  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
the  administration  of  Bluhme,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  resigned  his  office.  In  1870  he  also  gave 
up  liis  seat  as  member  of  the  Rigsdag,  and  with¬ 
drew  entirely  from  political  life. 

Bibliography  :  3Ic)/cv$  ICoiivcrsctt  iotis-Lcxiltou . 
s-  C.  A.  T. 

DAVID  BEN  ELI  J  AH :  Hebrew  scholar  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  translated  into  He¬ 
brew,  under  the  title  “Leshon  Zahab  ”  (A  Tongue  of 
Gold),  the  second  Targum  to  Esther.  The  transla¬ 
tion  was  published  at  Constantinople  in  1732. 


Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  2&4: 

Zedner,  Cat .  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  140. 

L*  G-  I.  Bn. 

DAVID,  ERNEST  :  French  musician;  born  at 
Nancy  July  4,  1844;  died  at  Paris  June  3,  1886. 
He  completed  his  musical  education  under  Fetis, 
and  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  principal  works 
are:  “La  Musique  cliez  les  Juifs,”  1873;  “Etude 
Historique  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Musique  dans  la  Cam- 
brie”  (with  M.  Lussy);  “Histoire  de  la  Notation 
Musicale  Depuis  Ses  Origines  ”  (1882) ;  “  La  Vie  et  les 
(Euvres  de  J.  S.  Bach,  SesEleves  et  Ses  Contempo- 
rains :  Mendelsohn-Bartholdi  et  Bobert  Schumann  ” 
(1886). 


Bibliography  :  Baker,  Biographical  Diet,  of  Musicians. 

J.  So. 


DAVID,  FERDINAND  :  Violinist  and  violin- 
teacher;  born  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  1810;  died  sud¬ 
denly  July  19,  1873,  near  Kloster,  Switzerland, 
while  on  a  mountain  tour  with  his  family.  His 
musical  talent  manifested  itself  early;  and"  after  a 
course  of  only  two  years  with  Spohr  and  Hauptmann 
at  Cassel,  he  made  his  debut  in  1825  as  a  virtuoso 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic.  During  1827  and  1828 
he  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Konigs- 


stadtische  Theater  in  Berlin,  where  he  first  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Felix  Mendelssohn.  A  year 
later  lie  became  first  violinist  in  the  private  quar¬ 
tet  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  amateur  of  Dor- 
pat,  Baron  von  Lipliardt,  whose  daughter  he  sub¬ 
sequently  married.  He  was  in  Russia  from  1829 
until  1835,  making  frequent  and  successful  tours  to 
Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  important 
cities. 

When,  in  1835,  Mendelssohn  became  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  he  chose  David  for  ]fis 
concert-master;  and  here  the  young  violinist  found 
ample  scope  for  the  development  of  his  genius, 
particularly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Conserv¬ 
atory  in  1843.  In  this 
position  he  remained 
until  his  death ;  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his 
influence  that  Leipsic 
remained  the  center  of 
violin-playing  in  Eu¬ 
rope  after  the  death  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  Gade.  The 
relations  between  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  David 
were  particularly  cor¬ 
dial,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Mendelssohn,  David 
was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  master 
were  entrusted  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

In  his  playing  David 
combined  the  qualities 
of  Spohr  with  the 
greater  technical  skill 
and  brilliancy  of  the 
modern  school.  Joachim,  Wilhelmi,  and  other  em¬ 
inent  violinists  of  the  present  day  were  among 
his  pupils.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  initiative 
that  many  old  masterpieces  of  the  Italian,  French, 
and  German  schools  were  preserved ;  for  he  not  only 
took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  revised  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others, 
but  actually  edited  and  published,  for  purposes  of 
study,  nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  vio¬ 
lin.  His  greatest  work  in  this  domain  is  the  celebra¬ 
ted  “Die  Hohe  Scliule  des  Violinspiels:  Werke  Be- 
ruhmter  Meister  des  ITten  und  ISten  Jahrhunderts,” 
consisting  of  twenty-three  numbers  containing  selec¬ 
tions  from  Porpora,  Tartini,  Vivaldi,  Leclair,  J.  S. 
Bach,  and  many  others.  Scarcely  less  important 
are  the  studies,  op.  39,  44,  45,  and  70.  Among  his 
other  works  are  the  following:  Five  concertos,  that 
in  D  minor  (op.  35)  being  arranged  also  by  A.  Wil¬ 
helm  j  ;  6  caprices,  op.  20;  “Concert  Polonais,”  in 
E;  12  Salonstiicke,  op.  24;  5  ib.,  op.  28;  30  Charak- 
terstiicke,  entitled  “  Aus  der  Ferienzeit  ”  (op.  46,  47, 
48,  and  50);  “  Bunte  Reilie,”  24  pieces,  op.  80,  and 
its  continuation,  “Nachklange,”  15  pieces,  op.  41;  8 
Kammerstlicke,  op.  36;  a  comic  opera,  “Ilans 
Wacht,  ”  1852;  and,  in  addition  to  these  numerous 
variations  on  original,  operatic,  national,  and  song 
themes,  as  well  as  other  minor  compositions. 
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Bibliography  :  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians ; 
Riemann,  Musih-Lexikon ;  Baker,  Biographical  Dictionary 
af  Musicians ;  J.  Eckhardt,  Ferdinand  David ,  Leipsic,  1888 ; 
41fred  Darfelb  Die  Gcwandhaus  Concerte  zu  Lcipsic,  1884. 
V  J,  So. 

DAVID  OF  FEZ.  See  David  b.  Abraham. 

DAVID  GERSON :  Rabbi  at  Reshid,  Egypt ; 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  centmy. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Mordecai  ben  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  author  of  “Darke  No‘am,”  in  which  are  given 
some  of  Gerson’s  responsa..  He  is  also  mentioned  as 
a  great  rabbinical  authority  by  Abraham  ben  Morde¬ 
cai  ha-Levi,  author  of  “  Ginnat  Weradim  ”  and  “  Gan 
ha-Melek,”  who  was  his  pupil.  Moses  Hagiz,  in 
Ins  “Leket  lia-Kemah”  on  Orah  Hayyim,  attrib¬ 
utes  to  David  Gerson  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  lighting  a  pipe  from  a  tallow  candle,  which 
according  to  some  authorities  is  forbidden,  as  the  use 
of  tallow  (=  is  prohibited  in  the  Pentateuch. 
David  Gerson  gave  as  a  reason  a  dream  which  he 
ouce  had  of  being  punished  as  though  he  had  eaten 
fat  because  he  used  to  light  his  pipe  from  tallow 
candles. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  lia-Gcdolim ,  s.v.;  Hazan,  Ha- 
Ma'alot  lUShelomoh ,  p.  51b ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  p.  322, 
No.  709. 

L.  C4.  I.  BR. 

DAVID  BERT  HAYYIM  HA-KOHEN 

(known  under  the  abbreviation  RaDaK) :  Rabbi 
at  Corfu,  and  later  at  Patros,  Greece,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Judali 
Minz,  and  a  contemporary  of  Elijah  Mizrahi  and 
Moses  Alaslikar,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  corre¬ 
spondence,  though  chiefly  with  the  latter,  with 
whom  he  subsequently  had  some  disputes.  David 
became  prominent  through  his  attacks  upon  Benja¬ 
min  Ze’eb,  who  had  permitted  an  “‘agunah”  to 
marry  on  the  testimony  of  a  Gentile. 

The  whole  of  David’s  works,  with  the  exception 
of  thirty-three  responsa,  perished  in  a  fire  at  Adria- 
nople.  The  responsa  were  arranged  by  David’s  son- 
in-law,  David  Vital,  and  were  published  under  the 
title  “She’elot  u-Teshubot  MaHaRDaK”  (Constan¬ 
tinople,  1537;  reprinted  several  times). 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot ,  p.  32a ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  785;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  326,  No. 
725. 

L.  G.  I.  Bit. 

DAVID  IBN  HINT:  Cabalist;  lived  at  Salonica 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Although  blind,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  cabalistic  studies,  and  published 
the  “  Sefer  Gerusliim  ”  of  Moses  Cordovero  (Venice, 
1600)  and  the  “  Sodot  ”  of  Joseph  Gikatilla.  David 
also  published  a  work  entitled  “  Likkute  Shoshan- 
nim  ”(  Collections  of  Lilies),  containing  explanations 
of  Biblical  passages  from  the  works  of  Jacob  Berab, 
Meir  ‘Aram ah,  Obadiah  Sforno,  Isaac  Gerslion,  and 
Samuel  Almosnino  (Venice,  1602). 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  863;  idem, 
Ji.id,  Lit.  p.  453,  note  11 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs  Brit. 
Mils.  p.  204. 

K.  I.  Bit. 

DAVID  BEN  HODAYA  OF  MOSUL  :  Prince 
of  the  Davidic  house ;  lived  at  Mosul  (New  Nine- 
veli)  about  1150-1220.  His  genealogy,  contained  in 
an  excommunication  issued  by  him,  reads  as  folio w'S : 


“David,  son  of  Hodaya,  son  of  Azariah,  son  of  Solomon,  son 
ofMessias  (or  Moses),  son  of  Judah,  son  of  Hezekiah,  son  of 
Judah,  son  of  Gamaliel  the  latter,  son  of  Judah,  son  of  Gama¬ 
liel  the  latter,  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Judah  the  Saint,  etc.,  son  of 
Shefatiah,  son  of  King  David.” 

The  list  of  names  is  evidently  incomplete  and 
incorrect.  After  the  death  of  the  childless  exil- 
arch  Daniel  ben  Hasdai  (or  Solomon ;  see  Gratz,  vi. 
note  10),  his  two  nephews,  David  b.  Hodaya  and 
Samuel,  were  candidates  for  the  office.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  still  undecided  when  the  traveler  R.  Peth- 
ahiah  was  at  Mosul  (about  1175).  David  was  a  power¬ 
ful  protector  of  Samuel  ben  Ali  at  Bagdad,  the  chief 
opponent  of  Maimonides  in  the  East. 

Samuel  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  attacks- 
on  Maimonides,  and  against  these  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  excommunication,  dated  about  1191,  was  di¬ 
rected.  Al-Harizi,  who  visited  Mosul  in  1217,  men¬ 
tions  David  as  the  exilarch  (ch.  46),  and  praises 
him  and  his  nephew  Hodaya  as  the  most  meritorious 
in  that  region.  See  David. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  vi.  459 ;  Orient ,  Lit.  1845,  pp, 

739-742 ;  Lazarus,  in  Briill’s  Jahrb.  x.  47. 

g.  A.  K. 

DAVID  BEN  ISAAC  HA-KOHEN:  Promi¬ 
nent  rabbinical  scholar ;  lived  at  Avignon  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Aaron  b.  Jacob  ha-Kohen  of  Nar~ 
bonne,  bis  grandson,  who  went  to  Majorca  in  1306, 
names  him  in  his  “  Orhot  Hayyim  ”  as  the  teacher 
of  R.  Eliezer  ben  Immanuel  of  Tarascon,  and  quotes 
his  ritual  work  “Hilkot  Terefot”  (Laws  on  Forbid¬ 
den  Food;  Renan-Neubauer,  “Les  Rabbins  Fran- 
^ais,”  p.  516;  compare  idem,  “Ecrivains  Juifs  Fran- 
^ais,”  p.  468).  In  the  collection  of  responsa  which 
he  exchanged  with  R.  Samuel  of  Agde,  Rabbi  Eliezer 
often  mentions  David  as  bis  teacher,  and  quotes  in 
his  name  casuistic  decisions  of  R.  Nathan  of  Trin- 
quetailles  (ib.).  R.  Eliezer’s  son  Immanuel  was 
the  grandfather  of  Isaac  de  Lattes  (Isaac  of  Lattes, 
“  Sha‘are,”  No.  74). 

Bibliography  :  Renan-Neubauer,  as  above ;  Michael,  Or  ha- 

Hayyim,  No.  740;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  420. 

G.  S.  K. 

DAVID  BEN  JACOB:  Rabbi  of  Szerczow,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Grodno,  Russia;  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  rabbis  of  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  wrote  “  Homot  Yerushalayim }" 
(The  Walls  of  Jerusalem;  Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder, 
1807),  containing  a  commentary  to  a  portion  of  the- 
Shulhan  ‘ Aruk ;  i.e.,  to  the  Orali  Hayyim  from  its 
beginning  to  tlie  laws  concerning  tefillin. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  17S ; 

Fuenn,  Kcneset  Yisrcicl,  p.  258;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefa - 

rim,  p.  171,  No.  163. 

l.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DAVID,  JACOB  JULIUS  :  Austrian  journal¬ 
ist  and  author;  bom  at  Weisskirchen,  Moravia,  Feb. 
6,  1859.  Immediately  after  his  birth  his  parents 
removed  to  Fulnek,  Moravia,  where  his  father  died 
of  cholera  when  David  was  but  seven  years  old. 
The  boy  successively  attended  the  gymnasia  of 
Tescheu,  Troppau,  and  Kremsir.  In  1878  he  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Vienna  to  study  philology. 
While  a  student  he  was  subjected  to  want  and 
privation;  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that  he  was 
able  to  secure  means  for  passing  liis  examinations 
for  his  doctorate.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself 
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wholly  to  literature  and  authorship,  liis  first  poems 
appearing  in  the  “Deutsches  Dichterbucli  aus  Oes- 
terreich,”  edited  by  Karl  Emil  Franzos.  Later  he 
published  long  and  short  stories,  and  numerous 
poems  and  essays  in  various  publications  and  peri¬ 
odicals  of  Austria  and  other  countries ;  distinguishing 
himself  equalty  as  a  tyric  poet,  essayist,  dramatist, 
and  novelist. 

The  more  important  of  his  productions  are:  “Das 
Hofe-Recht,”  a  story,  Dresden;  “Das  Blut,”  “Ge- 
diclite,”  “Probleme,”  Dresden,  1892;  “Die  Wieder- 
geborenen,”  six  tales,  Dresden;  “Hagar’s  Solm,”  a 
drama  in  four  acts,  which  appeared  in  the  “Moderne 
Rundschau,”  and  was  performed  in  the  Landesthea- 
ter  of  Vienna  on  Jan.  20,  1891;  and  “Am  Wege 
Sterben,”  Vienna,  1900.  All  these  productions,  evin¬ 
cing  a  rich,  vivid  imagination,  forcible  style,  and 
exquisite  finish,  mark  their  author  as  a  tine  artist  of 
the  realistic  school.  At  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career  David  was  for  some  time  associate  editor  of 
Franzos’  “Wiener  Iilustrirte  Zeitung.”  Since  1891 
lie  has  collaborated  on  the  “  Montags-Revue,  ”  writing 
for  it  theatrical  notices  on  the  performances  in  the 
Vienna  Burg  und  Volkstlieater,  and  later  also  con¬ 
ducted  the  art  department  in  the  “  Oesterreichisclie 
Volkszeitung.” 

Bibliography  :  LudwRr  Ei sent) erg.  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  p.  77, 
Vienna,  1S93;  Acl.  Koliut,  Bcrillimte  lsraclitsche  Manner 

zuicl  IPrcixien. 

S.  B.  B. 

DAVID  BEN  JACOB  HA-KOHEN  :  Turkish 
Talmudist;  flourished  about  1550  in  Salonica.  He 
wrote  essays  (“sliittot”)  to  the  Talmudical  orders 
Mo‘ed,  Nashim,  and  Nezikin,  of  which  there  was 
published  after  his  death  the  part  on  Gittin,  “  Mig- 
dal  Dawid  ”  (The  Tower  of  David),  Salonica,  1597. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Samuel  de 
Medina  (No.  198)  and  J.osepli  di  Trani  (No.  25). 
David  is  distinguished  as  Talmudist  by  his  profound 
knowledge  (Gliirondi,  “Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael, ”  p. 
80).  Azulai  supposed  that  David  was  a  pupil  of 
Solomon  b.  Jehiel  Luria. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim, ii.  30;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  867. 

l.  g.  I.  Bek. 

DAVID  BEN  JACOB  MEIR :  Italian  astrol¬ 
oger  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  member  of  the 
Kalonymus  family.  He  wrote  in  1464  two  astrolog¬ 
ical  treatises,  the  smaller  of  which  is  on  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  He  dedicated  the  latter 
work  to  King  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  and  hoped 
thereby  to  obtain  religious  liberty  for  his  coreligion¬ 
ists.  In  1466  David  translated  from  Latin  into  He¬ 
brew  an  astronomical  work  of  John  of  Gmiind, 
which  he  called  “Mar’ot  lia-Kokabim”  (The  As¬ 
pects  of  the  Stars).  The  work  is  a  description  of  an 
astronomical  instrument  which  had  been  invented  at 
Vienna  in  1417.  He  was  invested  by  the  king  with 
an  office,  probably  that  of  astrologer.  In  1484  he 
wrote  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  “Destructio 
Destructionis  ”  of  Averroes,  which  he  addressed  to 
his  son  Ilay 3dm  Kaloiyinus. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hehr.  Uehers.  pp.  636,  637; 
idem,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  191;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  eol.  1575. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 


DAVID  B.  JACOB  OF  SZCZEBRSZYN :  Po¬ 
lish  scholar;  known  ontyas  the  author  of  a  common- 
taiy  on  the  so-called  “  Targum  Jonathan  ”  and  “  Tar- 
gum  Yeruslialmi  ”  of  the  Pentateuch  (also  known  as 
“  Targum  Yeruslialmi  I.”  and  “  Targum  Yeruslialmi 
II.  ”),  and  on  the  “  Targum  Slieni  ”  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  It  was  published  in  Prague  in  1609,  but 
there  is  a  record  of  a  former  edition  printed  in  the 
same  place  in  1537,  which  would  place  the  author  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  com- 
mentaiy,  which  is  really  a  glossary,  was  reprinted 
in  Prague  in  1781,  and  again  in  1789.  Steinschneider 
(“Cat.  Bodl.”  No.  4816)  denies  the  existence  of  the 
edition  of  1537. 


Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  199;  Benjacob,  Qzar  ha- 
Scfarim ,  p.  483;  Fueim,  Keneseb  Yisrael.  p.  258,  Warsaw 
1886. 

L.  G.  P.  Wl, 


DAVID  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-KOHEN ;  Day- 
3ran  and  preacher  at  Krotoschin,  Prussia,  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Pa‘a- 
mone  Zahab  ”  (Bells  of  Gold),  a  homiletic  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  first  forty  chapters  of  the  Psalms,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Fiirth  1769.  Nepi  ascribes  to  David  a 
commentary  on  Moses  Isserles’  “Torat  ha-‘01ali,” 
entitled  “Minhat  Kohen.”  However,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Fiirst,  who  gives  the  title  of  this  com¬ 
mentary  as  “  Nimmukim,”  no  other  bibliographer 

mentions  it. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisraeby.  85; 
Fueim,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  255 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs 
Brit.  Mus.  p.  198. 

L.  G.  I.  Br. 


DAVID  BEN  JUDAH  :  Exilarch  of  Babjdonia 
820-834;  successor  to  Iskawi  II.  at  a  time  when 
this  dignity  was  on  the  decline.  His  appointment 
was  contested,  b)r  a  party  which  favored  Daniel,  a 
Karaite  according  to  Bar  Hebrmus.  The  calif  Al- 
Ma’mun,  to  whom  the  contest  between  David  and 
Daniel  was  submitted,  is  said  to  have  declined  all 
interference  by  issuing  an  edict  permitting  any  com¬ 
munity  numbering  not  less  than  ten  persons — be  they 
Christians,  Jews,  or  Zoroastrians — to  elect  its  own 
chief.  Bar  Hebrmus  adds  that  the  followers  of  David 
were  “Tiberians  ”  j  if  the  reading  is  correct  (which 
Grittz  doubts).  This  would  point  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  election.  David  was 
finalty  recognized  as  exilarch.  About  834  David 
appointed  as  gaon  in  Pumbedita  a  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Isaac  ben  Hanaiya. 

Bibliography:  Sherira’s  Epistle,  in  Med.  Jew.  Chron.  i.  38; 
Bar  Hebraeus,  Chron.  Ecclcs.  ed.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  i.  365, 
5 ;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  v.,  notes  12  and  13 ;  F.  Lazarus,  in  Bri'M’s 
Jahi'b.  x.  30;  Isaac  Halevy,  Dorotha-Rishonim ,  iii.  120. 

G.  A.  K. 

DAVID  BEN  JUDAH;  German  cabalist; 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  He  was  not 
the  son  of  Judah  lia-Hasid  (see  A.  Epstein  in  “Mo- 
natsschri ft,  ”  1895,  p.  450),  buthema}^  have  been  his 
grandnephew,  the  fact  of  his  father’s  name  being 
“Judali”  being  responsible  for  the  confusion  in  the 
sources  quoted  b}r  Gross  (“Magazin,”  i.  106  et  serj.). 
David  was  an  eminent  cabalist,  and  is  highly  praised 
by  Eleazar  of  Worms.  He  wTrote  the  following 
works,  none  of  which  has  been  published :  “  Sodot 
shel  Ma‘aseh  Bereshit”  (The  Mysteries  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning),  a  cabalistic  explanation  of  the  Creation; 
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“Ma'aseh  Merlcabali  ”  (Description  of  the  Chariot); 
“Perakim  be-Siklin  lia-Nibdalim,”  chapters  on  the 
individual  intellects  which,  according  to  David,  are 
between  the  n33“l»n  anclmvSDn  “Sefer 
lm-Gebul  ”  (Book  of  the  Boundaries),  on  the  names 
of  God  (the  foregoing  treatises  are  still  extant  in 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  Neubauer, 
“Cat.  Bodl .  Ilebr.  MSS.”  No.  1911,  5);  “Or  Zaru‘a” 
(Sown  Light),  a  nrystic  commentary  on  the  prayers 
(//,.  No.  1624);  a  commentary  on  the  Sefer  Yezirali 
(mentioned  in  the  preceding  work) ;  “  Libnat  lia-Sap- 
pir”  The  (Whiteness  of  the  Sapphire),  cabalistic  ex¬ 
planations  on  the  Ilaggadot  of  the  Talmud,  quoted 
by  Bezalel  Ashkenazi  in  liis  “  Sliittah  Mekubbezet  ” 
(B.  B.  ed.  Lemberg,  1809,  p.  64);  “Mare’ot  ha- 
Zobe’ot  ”  (Visions  of  the  Assembled),  a  mystic  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  prayers,  after  the  “OrZanTa.”  I. 
D.  Luzzatto  expresses  his  doubts  concerning  David’s 
authorship  of  the  “Or  Zaru‘a,”  as  the  work  contains 
passages  from  the  Zohar,  which  was  composed  later 
(see  "  Yad  Yosef,”  p.  18). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  301, 

note  7 ;  Jellinek,  Beitriige  zur  Gcseh.  cler  Kabbala ,  ii.  47 ; 

Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael,  p.  263. 

K.  I.  Bit. 

DAVID  BEN  JUDAH.  See  Leon,  Messer 
David  ben  Messer. 

DAVID  BEN  KALONTMUS  OF  BTUN- 

ZENBERG  :  German  Tosatist  and  liturgical  poet; 

flourished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  He  was  rabbi  of 
Miinzenberg,  Hesse.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Kalonymus  the  Elder  of  Speyer,  and  his  teacher  was 
liis  granduncle  Samuel  ha-Hasid,  also  of  Speyer.  He 
is  quoted  in  the  Tosafot  and  in  the  Talmudic  works 
of  his  pupil  Simson  of  Sens  (Commentary  to  Sifra, 
34a  and  53a),  of  Mordecaiben  Ilillel  (Ket.  ii.  2;  ‘Ab. 
Zarahv.),  of  Isaak  b.  Moses  of  Vienna  (“Or  Zaru‘a,” 
No.  720),  of  Mei'r  b.  Baruch  of  Bothenberg  (Be- 
sponsa,  No.  872),  and  others.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  some  selihot. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim ,  i.  46 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 

turgcsch.  p.  328;  Epstein,  in  Monatsschrift,  1895,  pp.  400, 

448,  451  ;  Landshuth,  1 Animude  ha^Abodah,  p.  60. 

L.  G.  I.  Beh. 

DAVID  KALONYMUS  OF  NAPLES  :  Ital¬ 
ian  scholar;  lived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  “  Kerem  Hemed  ”  (iii.  173)  there  is  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  written  in  1286  by  Jesse  b.  Hezekiah, 
the  Exilarch  of  Damascus,  anatliematizing  those 
who  calumniated  Maimonides.  David  Kalonymus, 
intending  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  anathema, 
transcribed  three  or  four  copies  of  it.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  induced  to  do  so,  he  said,  by  the  fear  that 
(luring  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews  suffered  at 
that  time  in  Portugal  and  western  Castile,  the  origi¬ 
nal  might  be  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  is  found : 
"Written  at  Naples  the  first  of  Ab,  5266”  (=  July 
21,  1506).  Steinschneider  (“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  1575) 
thinks  it  possible  that  David  was  the  son  of  Hayyim 
Kalonymus,  and  the  father  of  Kalo  Kalonymus  (see 
Zunz,  “ Z.  G.”  10,  232). 

l.  o.  M.  Sel. 

DAVID  (ABU  .SUL  AIM  AN)  AL-KUMISI : 

Karaite  teacher  of  the  tenth  century,  of  whom  little 
IV.— 30 


is  known.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  was  a  native 
of  the  Persian  province  of  Kumis.  He  died  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  334  (=  945  c.e.). 
His  Biblical  commentaries,  written  in  Arabic,  have 
been  lost,  and  only  two  passages  of  his  are  known. 
One  of  them  refers  to  the  Passover  sacrifice,  which 
according  to  Karaites  did  not  begin  until  the  twilight 
of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  and  which,  being  a  private  sac¬ 
rifice,  could  not  displace  the  Sabbath.  When  the 
loth  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the  private  sacrifice 
was  omitted,  only  one  lamb,  according  to  David, 
being  offered  for  the  whole  of  Israel.  It  was  not 
eaten,  however,  but  burnt  whole  (see  Passovek). 
The  other  passage  refers  to  the  prohibition,  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  by  the  Karaites,  against  eating  the 
fatty  tail.  David  derived  the  prohibition  from  Lev. 
iii.  9,  where  the  fatty  tail  is  called  simply  “fat.” 
This  “proof,”  though  refuted  by  Saadia,  is  repeated 
by  all  the  Karaites. 

Bibliography:  Harkavy,  in  Luali  Ahiasaf ,  1895,  ii.  281; 
Poznanski,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  681,  and  in  Rev.  Et. 
Juives,  xlv.  50, 176. 

K.  S.  P. 

DAVID  LAHNI  BEN  ELIEZER  :  Babbi  at 
Karasu-Bazar,  in  the  Crimea,  at  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Poland, 
whence  his  Tatar  surname  “  Lahni  ”  (from  “  Liah  ”  = 
Poland).  Abraham  Firkowich  claimed  to  have  had  in 
liis  possession  a  manuscript  containing  a  work  by 

David  entitled.  44  Alislikan  David  ”  (Tlie  Residence  of 

David),  which  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  roots  and  their  significations, 
the  second  of  Hebrew  synonyms.  David  arranged 
and  published  the  Crimean  “Hazanya”  ritual. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  in  Ha-Karmcl ,  iii.  117 ;  idem,  Kene- 
set  Yisrael ,  p.  240. 

G.  I-  Bn. 

DAVID  BEN  LEVI ;  Babbi  of  Narbonne, 
France;  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  From  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  B.  Samuel 
Shekili,  who  was  probably  his  master,  as  of  one  al¬ 
ready  dead,  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  into  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  an  important  work  called 
“Miktam”  (from  the  Biblical  DrDD),  containing 
the  lialakic  decisions  of  the  Talmud  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  latter.  This  book 
is  often  quoted  in  the  “  Orhot  Hayyim  ”  of  Aaron  ha- 
Kolien,  in  the  “Kol  Bo” of  David  Abudarham,  and 
in  the  “Bet  Yosef  ”  of  Joseph  Caro.  In  the  consul¬ 
tations  of  B.  Solomon  b.  Adret  are  found  decisions 
signed  “David  b.  Levi,  author  of  the  ‘Miktarn.’” 
David  corresponded  with  Isaac  b.  Isaac  of  Chi- 
non,  who  called  him  his  master.  A  part  of  the 
“Miktarn”  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Baron  Giinzburg;  the  collection  of  Halber- 
stamm  contained  a  fragment  of  Da  vid’s  commentary 
on  Alfasi. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  425,  426:  Neu¬ 
bauer,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xii.  82;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael , 
p.239;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamiim ,  pp.  398,399;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gedolim ,  ii.,  s.v.  erris;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p. 
329,  No.  1225. 

l.  g.  M.  Sel. 

DAVID  HA-LEVI :  German  Talmudist ;  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  mentioned  in  “Mor- 
decai  ”  (BabaMezra,  332),  where  his  decision  is  given 
in  an  important  law  question.  He  is  also  mentioned 
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in  *Auaw,  “Shibbole  lia-Leket,”  part  i.,  “Hilkot 
Hanukkah.”  No.  1S5;  and  part  ii.,  “  Issur,”  No.  20. 

Bibliography  :  Buber.  Introduction  to  Shibbole  ha-Lckct , 
Wilna,  1887.  '  ' 

L-  G.  N.  T.  L. 

DAVID  BEN  MENAHEM  COHEN  :  Dutch 
scholar;  lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Miz- 
mor  le-Todali ”  (Song  of  Thanksgiving),  edited  by 
Elijah  Aboab,  Amsterdam,  1644.  It  describes  in 
Juckeo- German  rimes  the  historical  facts  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Scrolls.  David  also 
published  in  Judceo-German  the  prayers  of  Posh 
Ilodesh  according  to  the  German  and  Polish  rite, 
Hanau,  1626. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  323,  No.  2130 ; 
eol.  879;  Fiii'St,  Bibl.  Jud.  p.  20C. 

E.  C.  I.  Bit. 

DAVID  (ABU  SULAIMAN)  IBN  MER- 
WAN  AL-MUKAMMAS  (or  AL-MIKMAS) 
AL-RAKKI  (also  known  as  David  ha-Babli)  : 
Philosopher  and  controversialist ;  native  of  Rakka, 
Mesopotamia,  whence  his  surname ;  flourished  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Harkavy  derives  his  by¬ 
name  from  the  Arabic  “kammas”  (to  leap),  inter¬ 
preting  it  as  referring  to  his  asserted  change  of  faith 
(Griitz,  “  Gescli.  ”  Hebr.  transl. ,  iii.  498).  This  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  name  is  written  in  MasTuli’s 

“Al-Tanbih”  (ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  118),  in  a  Karaitic 
commentary  to  Leviticus,  and  in  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Jefetli’s  commentary  to  the  same  book  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  viii.  081),  and  is  perhaps  a  derivative 
from  the  city  of  Kumis  in  Taberistan  (Yakut,  iv. 
203).  Another  Karaite  bears  the  name  “  Daniel  al-Ku  - 
misi,”  and  in  Al-Hiti’s  chronicle  this  name  is  also 
spelled  with  a  zade  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  432). 

David,  the  father  of  Jewish  philosophy,  was  al¬ 
most  unknown  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  publication  of  Judah  Barzilai’s  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Sefer  Yczirah  (“Mekize  Nirdamim,” 
1885),  in  which  is  found  a  poor  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  David’s  philosoph¬ 
ical  work,  first  brought  the  latter  into  notice.  Barzilai 
says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  David  was  one 
of  the  Geonim,  but  claims  to  have  heard  that  Saadia 
had  known  him  and  had  profited  by  his  lessons. 
Pinskerand  Griitz,  confounding  him  with  Daniel  ha- 
Babli  of  Cairo,  make  him  a  Mohammedan  convert  to 
Karaism,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  quoted  by  Karaite 
scholars,  and  is  called  by  Hadasi  “ger  zedek  ” 
(pious  proselyte).  The  discovery  by  Harkavy  of 
the  “Kitab  al-Riyad  wal-JIada’ik,”  by  the  Karaite 
Al-Kirkisani,  threw  further  light  on  David.  Al- 
Ivirkisani  cites  a  work  by  him  on  the  various  Jewish 
sects,  and  says  that  David  had  “embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  ”  (tauassar);  that  he  was  for  many  years  the 
pupil  of  a  renowned  Christian  physician  and  philos¬ 
opher  named  liana ;  and  that,  after  acquiring  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  philosophy,  he  wrote  two 
works  against  Christianity  which  be- 
Polemical  came  famous.  But  it  seems  more  prob- 
Works.  able  that  the  word  “tauassar”  means 
simply  that  David  had  intercourse 
with  Christians.  Kirkisani,  indeed,  does  not  mention 
his  return  to  Judaism,  and  no  Rabbinite  mentions 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  His  conversion  to 


Christianity  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  cited  by  Bahya,  by  Jedaiah  Bedersi  (in 
“  Iggeret  Ilitnazzelut  ”),  and  by  Moses  ibn  Ezra.  Kir¬ 
kisani  mentions  two  other  books  by  David  :  “  Kitab 
al-Khalikah,”  a  commentary  on  Genesis  extracted 
from  Christian  exegetical  works;  and  a  commentary 
on  Ecclesiastes.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  learned  Ka¬ 
raite  b\r  David  al-Hiti  in  his  chronicle  of  Karaite 
doctors,  published  by  Margolioutli  (“Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  ix.  432). 

In  1898  Harkavy  discovered  in  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  of  St.  Petersburg  fifteen  of  the  twent}-  chap¬ 
ters  of  David’s  philosophical  work  entitled  “  Tslirun 
Makalat  ”  (Twenty  Chapters).  The  subject-matter 
of  these  fifteen  chapters  is  as  follows:  (i)  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  categories;  (2)  science  and  the  reality  of 
its  existence;  (3)  the  creation  of  the  world;  (4)  the 
evidence  that  it  is  composed  of  substance  and  acci¬ 
dents;  (5)  the  properties  of  substance  and  accident; 
(6)  a  criticism  of  those  who  maintain  the  eternity 
of  matter;  (7)  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  His  creation  of  the  world ;  (8)  the  unity 
of  God,  refuting  the  Sabeans,  the  Dualists,  and  the 
Christians;  (9)  the  divine  attributes;  (10)  refuta¬ 
tion  of  anthropomorphism  and  Christian  ideas;  (11) 
why  God  became  our  Lord;  (12)  showing  that  God 
created  us  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  and  combating 
absolute  pessimism  as  well  as  absolute  optimism; 
(13) the  utility  of  prophecy  and  prophets;  (14) signs 
of  true  prophecy  and  true  prophets;  (15)  mandatory 
and  prohibitive  commandments.  David  as  well  as 
other  Karaites — for  instance,  Joseph  al-Basir  and 
Al-Iyirkisani — was  a  follower  of  the  Motazilite  ka- 
lam,  especially  in  his  chapter  on  the  attributes  of 
God,  wherein  he  holds  that,  though  we  speak  of  these 
attributes  as  we  speak  of  human  attributes,  the  two 
can  not  be  compared,  since  nothing  comes  to  Him 
through  the  senses  as  is  the  case  with  man.  God’s 
“  life  ”  is  a  part  of  His  “  being  ” ;  and  the  assumption 
of  attributes  in  the  Deity  can  in  no  wa}r  affect  Ilis 
unity.  “  Quality  ”  can  not  be  posited  of  the  Deity.  In 
his  tenth  chapter,  on  “Rewards  and  Punishments,” 
David  holds  that  these  are  eternal  in  the  future 
world.  This  chapter  has  many  points  in  common 
with  Saadia,  both  drawing  from  the  same  source 
(Schreiner,  “Der  Kalam,”  p.  25).  David  is  the 
first  Jewish  author  who  mentions  Aristotle  (“Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  xiii.  450). 

David  quotes  two  others  of  his  own  works  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence :  “  Kitab  fi  al-Budud  ”  and 
“  Kitab  fi  ‘  Ard  al-Makalat  ‘ala  al-Man- 

Other  tik,”  on  the  categories.  In  one  pas- 

Works.  sage  David  relates  that  he  had  a  phil¬ 
osophical  disputation  in  Damascus 
with  a  Mohammedan  scholar,  Shabib  al-Basri.  A 
fragment  of  another  work,  “Kitab  al-Tauhid,”  on 
the  unity  of  God,  has  been  discovered  among  geni- 
zah  fragments,  and  has  been  published  by  E.  N. 
Adler  and  I.  Brojule  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  (xiii. 
52  et  seq.).  David  does  not  betra}7-  his  Jewish  or¬ 
igin  in  his  philosophical  work.  Contrary  to  the 
practise  of  Saadia,  Bahya,  and  other  Jewish  philos¬ 
ophers,  he  never  quotes  the  Bible,  but  cites  Greek 
and  Arabic  authorities.  It  is  possible  that  this 
accounts  for  the  neglect  of  his  work  by  the 
Jews. 
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g.  I.  Bit.— G. 

DAVID,  MEYER  MICHEL:  Hanoverian 
court  banker  and  agent  of  the  board  of  finance ;  born 
in  Hanover  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  son  of  Michel  David  of  Hanover,  the 
friend  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Michel  David  made 
a  gift  to  his  native  city  of  the  synagogue  which  he  and 
Solomon  Getsclilick  had  purchased.  Meyer,  his  son, 
left  (c.  1798)  one  hundred  thousand  thalers  to  found  a 
school  in  Hanover  in  which  sons  of  the  Jewish  poor 
might  obtain  free  instruction  in  the  sciences,  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  in  certain  modern  languages,  and  might 
receive  besides  a  monthly  allowance.  This  school, 
called  the  “  Meyer  Michel  Davidsche  Freischule,”  was 
reorganized  in  1835 ;  J.  31.  Frensdorff  was  inspector 
until  1861,  and  S.  Kayserling  from  FrensdorfFs 
death  until  1898.  It  has  produced  rabbis,  teachers, 
liankers,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  its  beneficent  work. 
e.  c.  31.  K. 

DAVID  OF  MILHATJ  :  French  liturgical  poet ; 
lived  at  LTsle,  France,  about  1764.  In  Hebrew  he 
was  called  in  (Zunz  reads  IN^'DI).  3IS.  No. 

148  3Iontefiore  Library  (=  Halberstamm  No.  266) 
contains  a  responsum  of  David  of  3Iilliau. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  345.  No.  7;  Zunz, 
in  Ally.  Zcit.  dcs  Jud.  1839,  p.682;  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xiv. 
384. 

G.  31.  Sel. 

DAVID  (TEVELE)  BEN  MOSES :  Russian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Turetz,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  3Iinsk,  1792;  died  at  3Iinsk  April  27,  1861. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Volozliin,  where  he 
studied  in  the  veshibah  under  Rabbi  Hayyim, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  rabbi.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  lie  became  rabbi  of  Stouptz,  where  he 
remained  from  1817  to  1849,  in  which  year  he  was 
elected  chief  rabbi  of  3Iinsk.  He  occupied  that 
position  till  his  death.  There  he  wrote  “Bet 
Dawid,”  in  two  parts,  containing  responsa  and  ser¬ 
mons.  After  his  death  the  following  works  written 
by  him  were  published:  “Nalialat  Dawid,”  the  first 
part  containing  responsa,  and  the  second  part  con¬ 
taining  no  vellm  on  BabaKamma  and  Hullin  (3Vilna, 
1864);  “Dibre  Dawid,”  responsa  (Wilna,  1882). 
Among  the  pupils  of  David  Tevele  were  Rabbi 
Joshua  Heller  of  Telshi  and  Rabbi  Abraham  Samuel 
of  Eishishki. 

Bibliography:  B.  Eisenstadt,  Rabbanc  Minsk,  pp.  81,  32; 
Introduction  to  Bet  Dawid ;  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Y Israel ,  p.  381 ; 
Maggid,  Jr  Wilna ,  p.  90. 

I,  Ct.  N.  T.  L. 

DAVID  BEN  MOSES  HA-KOHEN.  See 

Toledo, 

DAVID  BEN  MOSES  OF  NOVOGRUDOK  : 

Russian  rabbi;  born  1769;  died  in  Novogrudok, 
government  of  3Iinsk,  1836.  He  became  rabbi  of 
that  town  in  1794,  and  held  the  position  for  forty- 
three  years,  until  bis  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  Talmudists  of  Russia  in  his  time,  and  was 


especially  noted  for  his  keenness  in  that  form  of 
discussing  knotty  rabbinical  questions  which  is 
known  as  Pilpul.  David  is  the  author  of  “  Galya 
3Iassekta,  ”  a  work  still  highly  valued  among  old- 
style  Talmudists.  It  was  published  at  3Vilna  in 
1844  in  two  volumes :  the  first  containing  responsa 
and  novelke ;  the  second  being  devoted  to  sermons, 
commentaries  on  the  Haggadah,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisrael ,  pp.  243-244. 

h.  it.  P.  Wi. 

DAVID  NIETO  REDIVIVTJS.  See  Deutsch, 
Heinrich. 

DAVID  THE  PIOUS:  French  scholar;  lived 
at  Chateau-Tliierry  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Zunz 
(“Literaturgescli.”  p.  305;  compare  Carmoly,  “Itine- 
raires,”  p.  177)  identifies  him  with  R.  David  ben  Jo¬ 
seph,  who,  with  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of  Dampierre, 
Isaac  ben  David,  and  Joseph  ben  3Ioses,  adopted 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Tro}res  which  had 
met  about  1160  under  the  auspices  of  Rabbenu 
Tam.  Samuel  of  Falaise  (Sir  Morel)  probably  re¬ 
ferred  to  David  the  Pious  when  lie  spoke  of  in 
as  being  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Leon  of  Paris  (“Rev. 
Et.  Juives,”  vii.  47).  Together  with  Solomon  ben 
Judali  the  Saint,  of  Dreux,  the  two  brothers  Siinson 
and  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of  Dampierre,  Samson  of 
Corbeil,  Abraham  of  Touques,  and  Eliezer  ben  Aaron 
of  Burgundy,  lie  was  among  those  scholars  of  the 
north  of  France  to  whom,  about  1204  or  1205,  3IeiT 
ben  Todros  lia-Levi  Abulafia  addressed  his  epistle 
against  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  as  taught  by 
3Iaimonides. 

Bibliography  ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  258. 

L.  G.  S.  IL 

DAVID  RAPHAEL  BEN  ABRAHAM  PO- 
LIDO  :  Satirist;  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  His  name,  and  the  fact  that 
his  work  was  printed  in  Leghorn,  suggest  that  lie 
was  an  Italian;  but  Somerhausen  reads  (Po- 

lonya  [?])  instead  of  NI^IS;  whereas  Steinsclmeider 
interprets  it  as  “Fulda.”  David  wrote  “Zikron 
Purim  ”  (Remembrance  of  Purim),  a  parody  on  the 
piyyutim  for  the  Feast  of  Purim,  followed  by  a 
testament  of  Hainan,  a  poem  full  of  coarse  jokes, 
but  a  good  imitation  of  the  Sephardic  piyyutim 
(Leghorn,  1703).  Delitzscli  gives  1736  as  the  date  of 
its  publication. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  855;  idem, 
Jew.  Lit,  p.  245;  Somerhausen,  in  Orient ,  xi.  col.  1S1; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  110 ;  Delitzscli,  Gcsch.  der  Jud . 
Poesie ,  p.  82. 

g.  31.  Sel. 

DAVID  REUBEN.  See  3Iolko,  Solomon. 

DAVID  DE  ROCCO.  See  Roque m  artixe, 
David. 

DAVID  B.  SAADIA.  See  Dosa  b.  Saadia. 

DAVID,  SAMUEL  :  French  musician ;  born  in 
Paris  Nov.  12,  1836;  died  there  Oct,  3,  1895.  He 
received  liis  musical  education  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bazin  and  Halevy.  In  1S58 
he  received  the  “  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ”  for  his  can¬ 
tata  “  Jeplitlia,”  and  in  the  following  year  was  the 
recipient  of  another  prize  for  the  work  entitled  “Le 
Genie  de  la  Terre,”  which  was  performed  by  a  male 
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chorus  and  orchestra,  the  former  numbering  6,000 
voices.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
College  de  Saint-Bar  be,  and  in  1872  he  became  mu¬ 
sical  director  in  the  synagogues  of  Paris. 

David  was  the  composer  of  the  following  operas 
and  operettas,  all  of  which  were  performed  in  Paris: 
“La  Peaude  TOurs,” operetta,  1858;  “Mademoiselle 
Sylvia,”  operetta,  1868;  “Tu  l’as  Voulu,”  operetta, 
1869;  “Le  Bien  d’Autrui,”  1869;  “Un  Caprice  de 
Ninon,  ”  1871 ;  “  La  Fee  des  Bruyeres,”  1878.  David 
is  also  the  composer  of  an  “  ode-symplionie  ”  entitled 
“Le  Triomphc  de  la  Paix,”  1878,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  most  popular  composition. 

He  has  written,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
works,  four  symphonies,  a  number  of  choruses  and 
songs,  and  tile  following  unperformed  operatic 
works:  “ Les  Chevaliers  duPoignard”;  “UneDra- 
gonnade”;  “La  Gageure”;  “L’Education  d‘un 
Prince”;  “Les  Changeurs”;  “ Absalon ” ;  and  “I 
Maccabei  ”  (in  Italian  ).  A  theoretical  work,  “L’Art 
de  Jouer  en  Mesure,”  Paris,  1862,  is  also  popular. 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Bioyraphical  Dictionary  of  Musi¬ 
cians:  Riemaim,  MusUi-Lc.vikon. 

S.  J.  So. 

DAVID  BEN  SAMUEL  OF  ESTELLA 
(KOKABI) :  Provencal  scholar;  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Estella,  whence  his  name  “Ivokabi”  (Star- 
like).  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  “  Estella.  ”  Isaac  of 
Lattes,  in  his  literary  history  “Kiryat  Sefer,”  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  a  great  scholar,  and  mentions  two  works 
of  his  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript:  “Migdal 
Dawid  ”  (Castle  of  David),  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  speculative  and  moral  theology, 
and  the  second  of  practical  theology  (Perreau  Cat. 
ii.  40);  “Kiryat  Sefer”  (City  of  the  Book),  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  dealing  with  the  precepts  con¬ 
cerning  the  love  of  God,  with  those  which  are  use¬ 
ful  for  the  conservation  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  with  those  concerning  social  relations  (MS.  No. 
113,  London  Jewish  College). 

Bibliography:  Steinsehneider,  Hebr.  Bihl>\in.  63;  Bev.Et. 

Juices ,  ix.  218,  x.  317;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains 

Juifs  Frangais,  pp.  125  ct  seq. 

I,  G.  I.  Bit. 

DAVID,  SAMUEL  BEN  JUDAH  LOB: 

Polish  rabbi;  died  in  Dzialshitz,  Poland,  in  1751. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  rabbi  of  Shallow,  Poland, 
when  the  latter  became  rabbi  of  Cracow.  About 
1731  he  was  called  to  Cracow  to  take  the  position 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father;  but 
there  he  met  with  opposition,  and,  while  lie  was 
temporarily  absent  from  Cracow,  another  rabbi  was 
installed  in  his  place.  When  David  returned  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  rabbinical  office  notwithstanding  the  op¬ 
position  of  his  enemies.  He  finally  retired  to  Dzial¬ 
shitz,  where  he  died.  His  signature  is  found  on  the 
excommunication  published  against  Moses  Hay y ini 
Luzzatto. 

Bibliography:  Frieclberg,  Luliot  Ziklmron ,  pp.  27,  28;  Ke- 

rem  Homed ,  lit.  157. 
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DAVID  B.  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  (usually 
called  TaZ,  from  the  initials  of  his  work  “Ture 
Zaliab  ” ) :  Polish  rabbi;  born  in  Lodmir  or  Vladimir, 
Volliynia,  about  1586  (see  Griitz,  “Gesch.”x,  57,  and 


“Kin’at  Soferim,”  p.  48b,  note  809);  died  in  Lem¬ 
berg  Jan.  31,  1667.  David’s  chief  instructor  was 
his  elder  brother,  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Levi,  and 
his  reputation  for  Talmudical  knowledge  spread  far 
and  wide ;  so  that  R.  Joel  Sarkes  (Ball)  of  Brest  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  After  residing  with 
his  father-in-law  for  several  years  —  which  were 
spent  in  diligent  study — David  and  his  family  re¬ 
moved  to  Cracow.  Thence  David  was  called  as 
rabbi  of  Potlitsha,  near  Rava,  where  he  lived  in  great 
poverty.  Later  he  went  to  Posen,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years  (see  Responsa  of  Joel 
Sarkes  [Ball],  new  series,  No.  17);  and  about  1641 
he  became  rabbi  of  the  old  community  of  Ostrog,  or 
Ostroh,  in  Volliynia.  There  David  had  a  famous 
yeshibah,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  rabbis  of  his  time.  In  Ostrog  David  wrote 
his  commentary  on  Joseph  Caro’s  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Yoreli  De‘ali,  which  he  published  in  Lublin,  1646, 
and  which  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  on  ceremonial  law. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  his  commentary 
David  and  his  family  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  from 
the  terrible  massacres  of  the  Cossack  insurrection 
under  Bogdan  Ciimjelntcki  in  1648-49.  David  went 
to  Steinitz  near  Ostrau,  Moravia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  and  probably  acted  as  rabbi. 
This  fact  gave  rise  to  an  erroneous  belief  that 
before  the  persecution  David  was  rabbi  of  Ostrau 
and  not  of  Ostrog,  Volliynia  (see  “  Neuzeit,”  1865,  No. 
29,  and  Kolin,  “  Biographien  Hervorragender  Rab- 
binisclier  Autoritaten,”  etc.,  pp.  109  etseq.,  Briliui, 
1890).  David  did  not  find  Moravia  congenial,  and 
returned  to  Poland  as  soon  as  order  was  restored, 
settling  in  Lemberg,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

David  was  made  “rosli  bet  din,”  and  when  Meir 
Sack,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  died  (1653),  be 
succeeded  him  in  the  rabbinate.  At  that  time  the 
city  usually  had  two  rabbis,  one  for  the  town  proper 
and  the  other  for  the  suburbs;  David  was  at  first 
the  suburban  rabbi ;  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Four  Lands  in  Lublin  in  Nisan,  1664, 
he  signs  as  of  “  outside  the  town  ”  (approbation  to 
“‘Amnnidelia  Shilflah,”  by  R.  Bezalel,  darshan  of 
Sluzk,  Prague,  1674).  Under  another  approbation 
he  signs  “  of  Lemberg  and  the  Province,”  indicating 
that  other  communities  were  also  subject  to  his 
spiritual  rule. 

A  The  last  days  of  David  were  saddened  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  death  of  his  two  sons,  Mordecai  and  Solomon, 
who  were  martyred  in  the  great  riots  which  occurred 
in  Lemberg  in  the  spring  of  1664.  Their  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Joel  Sarkes,  had  died  long  before 
this,  and  David  married  the  widow  of  her  brother, 
Samuel  Ilirz  b.  Joel,  rabbi  of  Pinczow.  His  third 
son  from  the  former  marriage,  Isaiah  Segal,  and  his 
stepson  Aryeli  Lob,  were  the  two  Polish  scholars 
who  were  sent — probably  by  David,  or  at  least  with 
his  consent— to  Turkey  in  1666  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  Siiabbethai  Zebi. 
They  brought  back  as  a  present  from  the  false  Mes¬ 
siah  a  white  silk  robe  for  David,  and  a  letter  in 
which  Siiabbethai  Zebi  promised  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

Most  of  the  works  of  David  were  published 
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long  after  liis  death.  The  “Ture  Zaliab”  on 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  was  published  by 
Shabbethai  Bass  in  byhernfurth  in  1092,  together 
with  the  “  Magen  Abraham  ”  by  Abraham  Abele 
Gumbiner  ;  and  both  commentaries,  together  with 
Hie  text,  were  frequently  republished  with  several 
other  commentaries,  and  still  hold  first  rank  among 
rabbinical  authorities.  Two  years  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work,  Judel  of  Kovli,  in  Volliynia,  a 
eabalist  and  rabbinical  scholar  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Orali  Hayyim,  gave  money  to  have 
it  published  together  with  the  “  TaZ,”  but  his  wishes 
were  never  carried  out,  and  his  money  was  used 
to  publish  another  work  of  David’s,  the  “Dibre 
Dawid  ”  (The  Words  of  David),  a  supercommentary 
on  Raslii  (Dyliernfurtli,  1G90).  Part  of  the  “TaZ” 
on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat  (to  ch.  ccxcvi.), 
appeared  separately  in  Hamburg  in  the  same  year, 
with  notes  by  Zebi  Hirscli  Ashkenazi.  The  other 
half,  in  spite  of  various  attempts  and  of  the  general 
demand  for  it,  did  not  appear  till  about  seventy 
years  later  (Berlin,  1761).  The  “TaZ”  on  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  which  was  utilized  in  manu¬ 
script  by  Samuel  b.  Phoebus,  the  author  of  “Bet 
Shemuel  ”  on  the  same  part  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
was  first  printed  in  Zolkiev  in  1754.  David  was 
the  author  of  responsa  which,  though  sometimes 
quoted  from  the  manuscripts,  were  never  pub¬ 
lished.  TaZ  and  his  opponent,  Sliabbethai  Kohen 
(ShaK),  are  the  greatest  authorities  among  the 
Aharonim;  and  their  decisions  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  those  of  Joseph  Caro  or  of  Moses  Is- 
scrles.  In  1683  the  rabbis  of  the  Council  of  Four 
Lands  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  “TaZ” 
should  be  considered  greater  than  that  of  the  “  ShaK,” 
but  later  the  “  ShaK  ”  gained  more  and  more  in  au¬ 
thority.  Compare  Siiabbethai  b.  Meir  ha-Ivohen. 

Bibliography  :  Dembitzer,  Kelilat  Yofi ,  pp.  95-154,  Cracow, 

188S ;  Buber,  Anahc  Shem ,  pp.  56-59 ;  Fuenn,  Kencset  YU- 

racl  p.  239. 

L.  g.  P-  Wl. 

DAVID  BEN  SAUL:  French  rabbi;  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  R.  Solomon  of  Montpellier,  and  was  one  of 
the  rabbis  of  Provence  who  condemned  the  philo¬ 
sophical  works  of  Maimonides  and  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  David  is  also  mentioned  in  an  anonymous 
commentary  on  Baba  Mezi'a  by  one  of  the  Proven¬ 
cal  rabbis,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Responsa  of 
Joseph  ibn  Lab  (iii.  60)  and  those  of  Joseph  diTrani 
on  Yoreli  De‘ali,  39. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hamjim ,  pp.  346. 347. 
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DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON  IBN  ABI  ZIMRA 
or  ZAMIRO  (also  known  as  RaDBaZ)  :  Spanish 
Talmudist  and  eabalist;  born  in  Spain  about  1479; 
died  at  Safed,  Palestine,  1589.  He  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  his  parents,  banished  from  Spain, 
settled  in  Safed,  where  he  studied  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Saragossa.  This  statement,  which  is 
given  by  all  his  biographers,  is  contested  by  Frum- 
kin  (“Eben  Shemuel,”  p.  48).  Later  David  re¬ 
moved  to  Cairo,  and  in  1514  he  is  found  there  as 
a  member  of  the  bet  din  presided  over  by  the 
“nagkl”  Isaac  Sliolal.  In  1517,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  nagid  by  the  Turkish  government, 


David  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  Egypt,  which 
position  he  held  for  forty  years.  As  he  was  highly 
revered  alike  for  his  vast  knowledge,  the  integrity  of 
his  character,  and  the  extent  of  his  philanthropy, 
the  yeshibah  over  which  lie  presided  attracted  many' 
distinguished  pupils,  among  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Bezalel  Ashkenazi,  and  Isaac  Luria.tlie  father 
of  the  new  cabalistic  school. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Songs,  Isaac  Akrish  paints  in  vivid  colors  the 
character  of  David,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  ten 
years.  According  to  this  writer,  David  was  very 
prominent  in  both  the  social  and  the  political  life  of 
Egypt,  thanks  to  his  high  intelligence  and  to  an 
ample  fortune.  During  his  rabbinate  he  introduced 
many  reforms  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  as  well  as  in  their  religion.  It  was  he  who 
abolished  the  use  of  the  Seleucidan  era  among  them. 

On  attaining  the  age  of  ninety  David  resigned  the 
chief  rabbinate,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune  among  the  poor,  making  special  provision 
for  scholars.  He  then  removed  to  Jerusalem,  but 
did  not  stay  there  long,  on  account  of  the  burden¬ 
some  taxes  that  the  Turkish  government  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  him.  He  settled  in  Safed,  where  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  bet  din  presided 
over  by  Joseph  Caro,  who  held  him  in  great  esteem. 
David  died,  as  shown  above,  at  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  “  Dibre 
Dawid”  (Words  of  David),  containing  decisions  and 
novellaB  on  Maimonides’  “Yad,”  published  by  Joseph 
Zamiro  together  with  his  own  work  “Hon  Yosef,” 
Leghorn,  1828;  “Yekar  Tif’eret”  (Honor  of  Excel¬ 
lency),  containing  answers  to  the  criticisms  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  David  (RABaD)  on  Maimonides’  “Yad,” 
and  commentaries  on  those  passages  in  that  work 
which  the  “Maggkl  Mishneli”  of  Vidal  de  Toloza 
overlooks:  of  these  commentaries  the  portions  on 
Hafla’ah  and  Zera'im  were  published  in  Smyrna 
1757,  and  the  remaining  portions  in  the  Wilna  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Yad,”  1890 ;  “  Kelale  lia-Gemara  ”  (Rules 
of  the  Gemara),  a  methodology  of  the  Talmud, 
published  in  the  collection  “Me-Harere  Nemarim” 
of  Abraham  ben  Solomon  Akra,  Venice,  1599;  “Or 
Iyadmon  ”  (Pristine  Light),  a  cabalistic  work,  edited 
by  Moses  Hagis,  Venice,  1713;  “Magen  Dawid” 
(Shield  of  David),  a  mystical  explanation  of  the 
alphabet  opposing  Recanaii  and  R.  Judah  Hayyat, 
edited  by  M.  Hagis,  Amsterdam,  1713;  “Mezudat 
Dawid  ”  (The  Bulwark  of  David),  giving  reasons  for 
the  commandments  according  to  the  four  methods 
of  explanation  known  as  “pardes”  (Zolkiev,  1862); 
“  Miktam  le-Dawid  ”  (David’s  Poem),  cabalistic  hom¬ 
ilies  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script;  “  Keter  Malkut  ”  (Crown  of  Royalty),  prayers 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  first  published  with  the 
above-mentioned  “Or  Kadmon,”  reprinted  in  the 
“  Shebet  Musar  ”  of  Elijah  ben  Abraham  Solomon  ha- 
Kohen  of  Smyrna,  and  finally  inserted  by  Heidenheim 
in  the  ritual  for  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement ; 
“Gillui  le-Idrot,”  a  commentary  on  the  “Idrot,” 
with  notes  by  Hayyim  Vital,  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Abarbanel  Library  at  Jerusalem ;  “  Dine 
Rabba  we-Zuta  ”  (The  Great  and  Small  Decisions), 
a  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk;  “Sliibfim  Pa- 
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nim  la-Torah  ”  (Seventy  Methods  of  the  Explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Torah).  The  last  two  works  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preface  of  “Magen  Dawid.”  David 
ben  Solomon’s  responsa  are  his  greatest  contribution 
to  Jewish  literature ;  parts  of  it  were  published  in 
Leghorn,  1651  (Nos.  1-300);  Venice,  1799  (Nos. 
1-318);  Furth,  1781  (Nos.  400-649);  Leghorn,  1818 
(Nos.  2051-2341).  A  complete  edition  of  the  re¬ 
sponsa  was  published  in  Sudzilkow  1836. 
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DAVID  IBN  YAHYA.  See  Ibn  Yahya,  David. 

DAVID  BEN  ZAKKAI:  Exilarcli;  known  in 
Jewish  history  especially  for  his  controversy  with 
Saadia;  died  in  940.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  prince 
of  the  Exile,  ‘Ukba,  who  had  been  deposed  from 
office  and  banished,  and  was  his  successor  in  the 
exilarcliate.  The  office  was  at  this  time  confronted 
by  a  dangerous  adversary  in  the  person  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  and  ambitious  gaon  Mar  Kohen-Zedek  (in 
office  917-936),  who  attempted  to  make  the  Academy 
of  Pumbedita  the  only  center  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  thereby  threatening  the  existence  of  the  sister 
academy  at  Sura.  He,  as  well  as  the  Academy  of 
Pumbedita,  refused  to  recognize  David  as  exilarcli, 
whereupon  the  latter,  who  was  equally  resolute  and 
ambitious,  deposed  Kohen-Zedek  and  appointed  an¬ 
other  gaon.  This  dispute  lasted  for  two  years,  until 
Nissim  Naharwani,  highly  respected  for  his  piety,  in¬ 
tervened  and  reconciled  the  adversaries,  peace  being 
concluded  at  Sarsar  (half  a  day’s  journey  south  of 
Bagdad).  Kohen-Zedek  and  his  college  accompanied 
the  exilarcli  as  far  as  Bagdad  (in  the  fall  of  921) ; 
David  ben  Zakkai,  in  turn,  recognizing  the  former 
as  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sura  continued  to  dwindle.  A  weaver 
filled  the  office  of  gaon  for  two  years  (926-928),  and 
the  ancient  and  famous  academy  was  on  the  point 
of  being  dissolved,  when  Saadia,  called  from  Egypt 
by  the  exilarcli,  was  appointed  gaon.  This  was 
against  the  advice  of  Naharwani,  who  favored 
Zemah  ibn  Shahin  (“Medieval  Jew.  Chron.”  ii.  SO); 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  was  shown  when 
Saadia  made  the  fame  of  Sura  surpass  even  that  of 
Pumbedita. 

The  friendly  relations  between  David  b.  Zakkai 
and  Saadia  were  soon  disturbed.  David  shrank  from 
nothing  which  might  strengthen  his  position,  and 
misused  his  influence  in  order  to  extort  large  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  community.  A  case  of  inherit¬ 
ance  which  David  had  decided  illegally  for  reasons 
of  self-interest,  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two. 
The  exilarcli  asked  the  two  geonim  to  sign  the  doc¬ 
ument  in  question.  Kolien-Zedek  dared  not  refuse, 
but  Saadia  did.  David  deposed  Saadia  from  office 
and  banished  him,  appointing  in  his  place  the  in¬ 
significant  Joseph  b.  Jacob  b.  Satia.  Saadia,  how¬ 
ever,  took  up  the  gauntlet;  he,  in  turn,  deposed 
David,  and,  together  with  his  followers,  appointed 
David’s  brother,  Josiali  Hasan,  as  exilarcli. 

The  Babylonian  Jews  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  each  of  which  appealed  to  the  calif  Al- 
Muktadir.  His  successor,  Al-Kahir,  finally  decided 


the  case.  The  opposing  exilarcli  was  banished  to 
Khorasan,  where  later  on  he  died ;  and  Saadia  was 
deprived  of  his  gaonate  (beginning  of  933).  Saadia 
went  to  Bagdad,  devoting  the  four  years  of  his  in¬ 
voluntary  leisure  to  research.  He  was  reinstated  in 
consequence  of  a  law  case  in  which  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  chose  the  exilarcli  as  judge,  while  the 
other  chose  Saadia,  whereupon  David  had  the  man 
maltreated  who  appealed  to  his  adversary.  This 
caused  general  excitement,  and  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  became  imperative.  A  reconcilia¬ 
tion  took  place  on  Feb.  27,  937.  The  opposing  gaon 
was  removed  from  office,  and  Saadia  forgot  his  in¬ 
juries.  After  the  exilarcli ’s  death  Saadia  even  voted 
for  his  son  J udali  as  his  successor.  David  took  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Ben  MeIr  in  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  the  calendar;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
excommunicated  the  agitator  (see  “Bev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xl.  261,  xlii.  182). 
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DAVID-GfOKODOK :  Town  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  Russia.  In  1895  it  had  a  population  of 
10,086,  including  4,902  Jews.  The  latter  are  mostly 
engaged  in  business  and  in  industrial  vocations. 
There  are  672  artisans,  564  of  whom  conduct  their 
own  business.  Trade  in  bricks,  timber,  boats,  fish, 
meat,  fire- wood,  hoops,  iron  brackets,  etc.,  eugages 
the  activities  of  the  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
to  these  products  goes  by  boat  to  Minsk  and  Kiev. 
About  20  families  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  20  per¬ 
sons  are  occupied  in  gardening;  6  are  teamsters;  13 
are  employed  in  shop  or  factory,  mill  or  brick-yard, 
etc. ;  and  140  hire  out  as  day-laborers.  There  are  no 
charitable  institutions.  There  is  a  public  school  en¬ 
rolling  300  male  pupils,  of  whom  11  are  Jewish ;  and 
it  has  a  girls’  department  containing  75  pupils,  10 
of  whom  are  Jewish.  There  are  23  hadarim,  with 
150  pupils,  and  7  independent  teachers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language,  with  50  pupils, 
ir.  n.  S.  J. 

DAVIDOV  (or  DAVYDOV),  JULIUS :  Rus¬ 
sian  physician ;  born  at  Goldingen,  Courland,  1803 ; 
died  at  Moscow  1870.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versky  of  Dorpat  in  1833,  and  practised  medicine  in 
his  native  town  until  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position 
of  chief  physician  of  the  Nicholas  Orphan  Asylum. 
Prior  to  his  removal  to  Moscow  he  had  embraced 
Christianity. 

Two  of  his  sons  became  distinguished :  August 
Davidov,  mathematician;  author  of  many  popular 
school-books  on  mathematics;  born  at  Goldingen 
in  1823;  died  at  Moscow  in  1885.  Carl  Davidov, 
violoncellist;  born  at  Goldingen  in  1838;  died  at 
Moscow  in  1889. 

Bibliography:  Brennsobn,  Die  Aerzte  Kurlands ,  Mitau, 
1902,  s.v.;  Vengerov,  Biografichcski  Slovar ,  s.v. 
ii.  r.  M.  R. 

DAVIDOVICH,  JUDAH  LOB :  Russiau  He¬ 
braist;  born  at  AVilna  1855;  died  at  Odessa  Jan.  1, 
1898.  He  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  working 
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ami  studying  in  Western  countries.  Returning  to 
jjjs  native  land,  lie  served  his  term  in  the  Russian 
army ;  later  he  studied  surgery,  but  had  no  success 
as  a  practising  “  Feldscher,  ”  or  assistant  surgeon ;  and 
alter  a  futile  attempt  to  make  a  career  as  a  singer, 
lie  settled  in  Odessa  about  1885  as  a  private  teacher, 
remaining  there  until  his  death. 

Davidovich  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Russian 
newspapers  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and  in 
Odessa  he  was  influenced  by  Asher  Ginzberg  to 
turn  his  attention  to  Hebrew  literature.  His  most 
notable  effort  in  that  line  is  his  translation  into 
Hebrew  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  essay  on  education, 
with  preface  and  explanatory  notes,  published,  under 
the  name  “Ha-Hinnuk,”  by  the  Ahiasaf  Company 
(Warsaw,  1894).  He  also  wrote  two  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  on  educational  subjects  in  “  Ila-Shiloali  ”  (vols. 
i.,  ii.). 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Shiloah ,  iii.  187. 

n.  R.  •  ''  L 

DAVIDS,  ARTHUR  LUMLEY :  English 
Orientalist;  born  in  London  1811;  died  from  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  of  cholera  J uly  19, 1832.  At  an  early  age 
lie  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  the  study 
of  mechanics,  music,  and  experimental  philosophy. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  the  preparation  of  a 

Bible  Encyclopedia,”  at  the  same  time  making 
himself  proficient  in  Turkish  and  in  other  foreign 
languages.  Wishing  to  follow  the  legal  profession, 
lie  entered  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  but  found  himself 
prevented  as  a  Jew  from  proceeding  to  the  bar. 
This  prompted  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  civil 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which  he  advocated  in 
several  articles  addressed  to  the  London  “Times.”  . 

Davids’  reputation  as  a  scholar  rests  on  his 
“Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language,”  dedicated  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Malimud  II.,  which,  being  the 
product  of  so  youthful  a  scholar,  evoked  high  ap¬ 
preciation  and  commendation. 

Bibliography:  Asiatic  Journal,  Dec.,  1832;  Der  Jude,  Jan., 

1833;  The  Hchrciv  Review ,  i.;  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites , 


Berlin  Wagnerverein,  and  subsequently  became  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Wagnerian  theatrical 
arrangements  in  Bayreuth,  thus  championing  the 
composer’s  cause  at  a  time  when  it  met  with  gen¬ 
eral  animosity  and  opposition. 

Bibliography:  Anton  Bettelbeim,  Biographisches  JaJirbuch 
und  Deutscher  Nekrobnj ,  pp.  36-37,  Berlin,  1898 ;  Richard 
Wrede  and  Hans  von  Reinfels,  Das  Geistige  Berlin ,  pp.  64-6o, 
Berlin  1897 ;  Ad.  Kohut,  Beruhmte  Tsraelitische  Manner 
und  Frauen ,  No.  12,  p.  144,  Leipsic,  1901. 


DAVIDSOHN,  LEON  :  Russian  publicist  and 
translator;  bom  at  Kopil,  government  of  Minsk, 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  an  early  age  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  the  Hebrew  language.  His  father  confided 
him  to  a  teacher  who  explained  the  Bible  according 
to  Mendelssohn’s  commentary.  When  Davidsohn 
was  a  boy  of  nine  years  he  could  write  Hebrew 
verse.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  ye- 
shibah  of  Mir;  two  years  later  he  went  to  Karelitz, 
where  he  studied  the  Talmud  under  his  uncle  Isaac 
Jehiel,  rabbi  of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
having  been  graduated  as  rabbi,  he  went  to  Minsk 
and  began  the  study  of  Russian  and  of  other  secular 
subjects. 

One  of  Davidsohn’s  articles  about  that  time  in 
the  Hebrew  paper  “Ha-Kol,”  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  rich  Russian  Jews  to  found  a  school  of  Jewish 
science,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  progression¬ 
ists.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  for  the  same  paper 
articles  on  the  development  of  handicraft  and  agri¬ 
culture  among  the  Jews.  From  Minsk  he  went 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  1888.  He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Polish  writer  Clemens  Junosza,  who  asked  him 
to  translate  into  Russian  Abramovich’s  “Die  Kli- 
atche  ”  and  “  Masse‘ot  Binyamin  ha-Shelishi.”  The 
latter  work  he  translated  also  into  Polish  under  the 
title  of  “  Don  Kiszot  Zydowski.  ”  He  practises  med¬ 
icine  at  Pruzliany,  and  continues  to  write  articles  for 
various  Hebrew  papers. 


Bibliography:  Eisenstadt,  Dor  Rabbanaw 
15,  Warsaw,  1895. 

II.  R. 


wc-Soferaw ,  i. 

B.  Ei. 


DAVIDSOHN,  BOGTJMIL.  See  Dawison, 
Bogoiil. 

DAVIDSOHN,  GEORG:  German  journalist; 
born  at  Danzig,  Prussia,  Dec.  19,  1835 ;  died  in  Ber¬ 
lin  Feb.  6,  1897.  He  was  originally  destined  for  a 
merchant’s  career,  but  in  1856  went  to  Berlin,  and 
acted  for  various  newspapers  as  reporter  of  events 
in  the  economic  and  business  world.  He  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  “Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung  ”  in 
1860,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  ;  but  soon  found  opportunity  for  also  exer¬ 
cising  his  literary  gifts  as  a  feuilletonist  in  the  weekly 
supplement  to  this  paper,  which  he  founded  under 
the  title  “Die  Bbrse  des  Lebens.”  He  made  the  re¬ 
view  of  musical  events  and  the  criticism  of  operas 
liis  specialty.  In  1868  Davidsohn  established  the 
“Berliner  Borsen-Courier,”  which  he  conducted  till 
his  death,  retaining  the  position  as  its  chief  edi¬ 
tor  even  after  1884,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  joint-stock  company. 

Personally  intimate  with  Richard  Wagner,  David¬ 
sohn  was  the  first  advocate  of  his  productions  in  the 
Berlin  press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 


DAVIDSOHN,  ROBERT:  German  journalist; 
younger  brother  of  Georg  Davidsohn;  born  at  Dan¬ 
zig  April  26,  1858.  He  joined  his  brother  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  “Berliner  Borsen-Courier,” 
writing  satirical  critiques  of  actors,  actresses,  and 
singers.  Worsted  in  an  attack  on  Lilli  Lehman,  he 
soon  after  left  Berlin.  He  then  went  to  Italy  to 
gather  historical  material,  and  soon  made  an  enviable 
reputation  in  this  new  line  of  endeavor. 

Davidsohn  is  the  author  of  “Vom  Nordkap  bis 
Tunis,”  1884;  “Philipp  II.  August  von  Frankreicli 
und  Ingeborg,”  1888;  “Geschichte  der  Stadt  Flo- 
renz,”  1896;  and  an  edition  of  the  last-named  work 
covering  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
published  in  1900. 


UBLTOGRAPnY :  Kiirscliner,  De  u  tsehe  r  L  it  era  If./1  r’ 

1901.  pp.  239-240;  Kolmt,  Beruhmte  Israclitisehe  Manner 
und  Frauen,  xii.  144. 

E.  Ms. 


DAVIDSON,  ANDREW  B. :  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Oriental  languages  in  New  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  born  at  Kirkliill,  in  the  parish  of  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1831 ;  died  in  Edin- 
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burgli  Jan.  26,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  graduating  in  1849.  He  entered 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  1852,  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  licensed  in  1857. 

In  1858  Davidson  became  Hebrew  tutor  in  New 
College.  Here  he  produced  an  “  Elementary  Hebrew 
Grammar”  (2d  ed.-,  1896)  and  his  “Hebrew  Syntax  ” 
(1894). 

In  1862  his  first  book  on  Job  (ch.  1-14)  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Williams  &  Norgate.  When,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  chair  of  Hebrew  fell  vacant,  David¬ 
son  was  appointed  professor  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  In  1871  he  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  com¬ 
mittee.  Davidson  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  Job, 
published  in  1884  as  one  of  the  “  Cambridge  Bible 
Series.  ”  For  the  same  series  he  wrote  the  commen¬ 
taries  on  Ezekiel,  Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  and  Zeplia- 
niali.  He  wrote  also  in  the  series  of  handbooks 
published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1882);  and  he  furnished 
many  important  articles  for  the  “  Bible  Dictionary  ” 
edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  among  them  “  Covenant,  ” 
“Eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament,”  “God,”  and 
“  Prophecy.  ” 

t.  ‘  F.  II.  Y. 

DAVIDSON,  BENJAMIN:  English  Orien¬ 
talist  of  Jewish  birth ;  died  1871.  He  was  a  worker 
for  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  Among  the  Jews,  and  when  that  institution 
founded  in  London  (1847)  a  college  for  the  training 
of  its  missionaries,  he  was  appointed  principal.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  “  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon,”  “Syriac  Reading  Lessons,  with  Analysis,  ” 
and  “  Chaldee  Reading  Lessons.  ”  He  assisted  in  the 
editing  of  the  “Englishman’s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance.”  Ilis  chief  work,  however,  was  pos¬ 
thumous— a  “  Concordance  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal¬ 
dee  Scriptures,  ”  London,  1876. 

Bibliography  :  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyc.  xii.,  s.v. 

J.  Y.  E. 

DAVIDSON,  ELLIS  A.  :  English  author  and 
technologist;  born  at  Hull  1828;  died  at  London 
March  9,  1878.  Going  early  to  London,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  School  of  Design  and  the  School  of  Art 
at  South  Kensington,  and  was  one  of  the  first  art- 
teachers  sent  into  the  provinces  b}r  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  For  several  years  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  college  at  Chester.  In  1866  Dav-. 
idson  was  appointed  principal  art-master  of  the 
City  Middle  Class  School,  a  position  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself  more 
completely  to  the  production  of  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  works  especially  devoted  to  technical  train¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  successful  art-lecturer,  having 
acquired  great  facility  in  speech  and  considerable 
skill  with  his  pencil. 

Davidson  took  an  active  interest  in  several  com¬ 
munal  movements,  especially  those  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  intellectual  development  of  the  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewish  industrial  classes.  lie  also 
delivered  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Association,  the  Horological  Society,  and 
the  Horse  Guards.  He  produced  a  series  of  models 


for  class-teaching  of  drawing,  which  were  used  in 
government  and  other  schools. 

Davidson  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  elemen¬ 
tary  works  on  drawing  and  popular  hygiene,  anion  »r 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  all  pub¬ 
lished  in  London:  “Orthographies  and  lsometricul 
Projection,”  186S;  “Houses  and  What  They  Are 
Made  Of,  ”  1869 ;  “  Our  Food :  a  Useful  Book  for  Bovs 
and  Girls,”  1870;  “Drawing  for  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  ” ;  “  Gothic  Stonework :  History  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Church  Architecture,”  1874;  “The  Amateur 
House-Carpenter.  ” 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World,  Lon¬ 
don,  March  15,  1878 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors ,  s.v. 

J •  G.  L. 

DAVIDSON,  THOMAS  :  Philosopher  and  lec¬ 
turer;  born  of  Presbyterian  parents  at  Deer,  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Oct.  25, 1840 ;  died  at  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Sept.  14,  1900.  After  graduating  from  Ab¬ 
erdeen  University  (1860)  he  successively  held  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Old  Aber¬ 
deen,  teacher  and  professor  in  various  places  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America.  He  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  became  a  proficient  linguist,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic.  His  ideal  was  to  popu¬ 
larize  knowledge  among  the  masses,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  he  founded  the  London  Fabian  Society, 
but  lost  interest  in  it  when  it  drifted  into  socialism. 
His  interest  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  secured  for  him 
an  invitation  from  the  pope  to  proceed  to  Italy  and 
assist  in  the  preface  to  a  new  Vatican  edition  of  the 
saint’s  works.  He  organized  the  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada  and  theGlenmore  School  for. Culture 
Sciences  at  Keene  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
Davidson’s  most  successful  work  was  in  connection 
with  the  Educational  Alliance  in  New  York,  where 
he  attained  wide  popularity  by  a  series  of  lectures 
on  sociology.  A  special  class  was  formed  for  Jew¬ 
ish  young  men  and  women,  whom  he  introduced  to 
the  great  writers  on  sociology  and  their  problems. 
He  aimed  at  founding  among  them  what  he  calk'd 
a  “Breadwinners’  College,”  but  his  work  was  cut 
short  by  his  untimely  death.  His  pupils  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  classes,  and  annually  honor  his  memory. 

Among  Davidson’s  man}r  works  are:  “Fragments 
of  Parmenides  ”  (1869),  and  “  The  Parthenon  Frieze 
and  Other  Essays”  (1882).  He  introduced  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  the  philosophical  system  of  Antonio  Ros- 
mini-Serbati,  most  of  whose  works  he  translated. 

Bibliography:  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopedia ,  1900,  p.  57; 
International  Journal  of  Ethics ,  xi.  440;  Who's  Who  in 
America ,  1900;  American  Hebrew,  lxvii.  514,  585. 

J.  J.  S. 

DAVILA,  DIEGO  ARIAS:  Minister  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  born  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Segovia ;  died  in  1466.  He,  together  with 
his  family,  embraced  the  Christian  faith  when  Vin¬ 
cent  Ferrer  was  preaching  special  sermons  with  a 
view  to  making  converts.  Drawn  to  the  court  of 
Juan  II.  of  Castile  by  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Davila,  in 
conjunction  with  his  former  coreligionist  Juan  Pa¬ 
checo,  became  both  the  farmer  and  the  administrator 
of  the  royal  taxes.  In  time  he  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  prodigal  young  king  Henry  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  latter  appointed  him  head  of  the 
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royal  audit  office  or  minister  of  finance  (“contador 
mayor  ”). 

To  win  popular  favor  both  he  and  his  wife  showed 
themselves  very  generous  toward  the  Church ;  never¬ 
theless  he  was  always  considered  a  Jew.  The  author 
of  the  “  Coplas  del  Provincial  ”  addressed  to  Davila 
the  following  malignant  couplet: 

“  A  tl  Diego  Arias  p  .  .  . 

Que  eres  e  fuiste  Judio, 

E  tienes  gran  seflorio 
Contigo  non  me  disputo.” 

[Translation.] 

“Diego  Arias,  thou  wretched  hypocrite, 

A  Jew  thou  wert  and  a  Jew  thou  art. 

Great  is  the  power  that  is  thiue ; 

Hence  to  no  dealings  with  thee  I  incline.” 

Toward  his  coreligionists  Davila’s  attitude  was 
for  a  long  time  cold  and  forbidding;  only  later, 
when  it  became  his  duty  to  appoint  supervisors  of 
the  revenues  in  most  of  the  cities,  did  he  have  re¬ 
course  to  Maranos.  Furthermore,  despite  repeated 
decrees  of  the  Cortes  to  the  contrary,  he  appointed 
Je  ws  as  tax-farmers.  The  chief  administrator  of  the 
ducal  tax-revenues  at  the  time  was  D.  Moses  Zar- 
fati ;  Rabbi  Abraham  and  Joseph  Castellano  were 
the  farmers  of  the  revenues  in  the  bishopric  of  Roa 
from  1460  to  1462,  and  D.  Moses  of  Briviesca  the  far¬ 
mer  of  the  revenues  of  S.  Salvador  de  Oha  in  1455. 
While  the  Jewish  tax-farmers  were  very  lenient,  the 
Marano  officials  appointed  by  Davila  showed  them- 
sel  ves  merciless,  which  drew  upon  them  the  enmity 
of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  D.  Gomez 
Manrique,  who  possessed  great  influence,  preferred 
charges  against  the  minister,  and  in  the  “Advice” 
which  he  addressed  to  him  (“Consejos  J  Diego 
Arias  ”)  he  predicted  for  him  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  With  a  king  so  frivolous  and 
prodigal  as  Henry,  Davila’s  situation  was  indeed 
very  difficult  and  precarious;  and  he  often  found 
himself  on  the  verge  of  being  deposed.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  he  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
conditions  urgently  demanded  a  curtailment  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  king  replied  in  an  imperious  tone- 
“You  speak  as  Diego  Arias;  I  act  as  king.” 

The  castle  Punorostro,  together  with  the  villages 
and  hamlets  connected  with  it,  which,  after  its  ac¬ 
quisition  by  him,  he  turned  into  an  entailed  estate. 
Da  vila  transferred  to  his  oldest  son,  Pedro  Davila, 
whom  he  married  to  D.  Maria  de  Mendoza,  niece  of 
the  first  Duke  del  Infantado  and  a  grandchild  of 
Marquis  de  Santillana.  Pedro  filled  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  his  father  had  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  until 
he  was  overthrown  through  the  intrigues  of  Alonso 
de  Fonseca. 

Davila’s  second  son,  Juan  Arias  Davila  (not 
“do  Avila”),  was  Bishop  of  Segovia.  Full  of  ha¬ 
tred  against  the  Jews,  he  caused  sixteen  of  them 
who  had  been  accused  of  a  ritual  murder  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

Bibliography:  Enriquez  del  Castillo,  Cronica  de  D.  En¬ 
rique  IV.  xx.:  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Hist.  iii.  128  ct  seq .,  168 
ctseq .;  Griltz,  Gesch.  viii.  327. 

ci.  M.  K. 

DAVIN,  SOLOMON  BEN  DAVID,  OF  RO- 

DEZ :  Astronomer;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Immanuel 
of  Tarascon  (France).  He  translated  from  the  Latin 


into  Hebrew,  under  the  title  “Sefer  Mishpete  ha- 
Kokabim,”  the  astronomical  and  astrological  work, 
of  Abu  al-Hasan  Ali  ibn  Abi  Rijal,  entitled  “Al- 
Bari‘  ”  (The  Excellent).  This  work  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  at  the  request  of  Alfonso  X.,  by  the 
physician  Judah  ben  Moses  Cohen  in  1256,  and  from 
the  Spanish  back  into  Latin  by  Gilles  de  Tliebaldis 
of  Parma. 

Davin’s  translation,  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Bib- 
liotlieque  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  No.  1067),  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  glosses,  which  begin  with  the  abbreviated 
form  of  his  name— p-njJBn  (=  pH 
Tft?n),  “And  said  Solomon  Davin,  the  disciple, 
the  translator.”  Davin  also  translated  the  astro¬ 
nomical  tables  of  Paris,  to  which  he  added  notes. 
This  translation  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Mu¬ 
nich  MS.  No.  348). 

Bibliography  :  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains  Jutfs  Fran - 

fats,  pp.  417  ct  seq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  389,  626; 

Steinschneider,  Hchr.  Uehcrs.  pp.  578  et  seq. 

G.  I.  BR. 

DAVIS,  ALFRED:  Philanthropist;  born  in 
London  1811 ;  died  Jan.  6,  1870.  Starting  life  as  a 
general  dealer,  he  soon  commenced  business  on  liis 
own  account;  and  his  firm  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  England  as  importers 
of  foreign  goods  in  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
trade. 

Davis  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  the  community,  and  was  early  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Jews’  Free  School,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  for  twenty-five  years,  and  to  which  he 
contributed  some  munificent  donations.  He  under¬ 
took  the  expense  of  the  educational  equipment  of 
the  teaching  staff,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  £30,000  ($150,000)  to  the  institution.  He 
was  also  a  liberal  supporter  of  Jews’  College. 

Bibliography  :  Jeivish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  Record ,  Lon¬ 
don,  Jan.  14,  1870. 

j.  G.  L. 

DAVIS,  FREDERICK:  Archeologist;  born  at 
Cheltenham  1843;  died  in  London  July  14,  1900. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Davis  of  Derby,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Derby  and  Belper  schools. 
Entering  the  engineering  profession,  he  for  some 
years  was  a  partner  in  the  Phcenix  Foundry  and 
Engineering  Works  at  Derby.  He  devoted  himself 
to  archeological  pursuits,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of 
the  Silchester  Excavation  Committee.  Davis  wrote 
a  history  of  the  discoveries  of  the  “  Roman  British 
City  of  Silchester,”  and  also  a  work  entitled  “The 
Etymology  of  Some  Derbyshire  Race  Names,”  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  a  work  on 
“  Misnomers.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  July  20, 1900. 

j.  G.  L. 

DAVIS,  JAMES  (OWEN  HALL):  English 
playwright  and  journalist;  born  about  1S48.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1869.  After 
devoting  some  jrears  to  the  practise  of  law  as  a  solic¬ 
itor  (1874-86),  he  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  society 
paper,  “  The  Bat.  ”  (1SS5-87),  and  assistant  editor  of 
Galignani’s  “Messenger ”  in  Paris  (1888-90).  Fora. 
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time  Davis  interested  himself  in  politics,  contesting 
Dundalk  in  the  Conservative  interest  at  the  election 
of  1890.  He  is  the  author  of  several  comic  operas 
•which  have  had  an  enormous  success,  among  them 
being  “A  Gaiety  Girl,”  “An  Artist’s  Model,”  “The 
Geisha,  ”  “  A  Greek  Slave,”  and  “  Plorodora.  ”  Since 
1899  he  has  edited  a  weekly  paper,  “The  Phoenix.” 

-x-  -\r.  de. 

DAVIS,  MAURICE :  English  physician  and 
philanthropist ;  born  Oct.  8,  1821 ;  died  in  London 
Sept.  29,  1898.  Davis  was  one  of  the  earliest  Eng¬ 
lish  Jews  trained  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  London,  where  he 
had  a  distinguished  medical  career,  gaining  the 
first  prize  in  medicine  and  clinical  surgery,  and  fill¬ 
ing  several  residential  positions  in  the  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital.  In  1887  he  was  placed  on  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  the  count}7"  of  Middlesex,  and 
became  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  new  county  of 
London.  Davis  served  on  the  committee  of  the 
metropolitan  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society  for 
the  Belief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  council  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association,  and 
was  an  honorary  medical  officer  of  the  Jewish  Con¬ 
valescent  Home. 

He  produced  some  literary  work,  contributed  to 
various  specialist  periodicals,  and  wrote  some  ex¬ 
travaganzas  for  the  benefit  of  different  charities. 
Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Sept.  30, 1S9S. 

j.  G.  L. 

DAVIS,  MIRIAM  ISABEL:  English  painter  ; 
born  in  London,  where,  after  making  a  tour  of  the 
galleries  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  she  began 
a  systematic  course  of  artistic  study  at  the  Blooms¬ 
bury  School  of  Art.  Her  artistic  career  commenced 
in  1882,  in  which  year  she  exhibited  at  the  Society 
of  Lady  Artists.  In  1887  a  picture  by  her  entitled 
“  Xew  Music  ”  was  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
in  1889  she  contributed  to  the  Paris  Salon;  and 
since  then  has  exhibited  in  every  gallery  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Among  her  works  are:  “Winter  Harmo¬ 
nies,  ”  1887 ;  “  A  Shady  Seat,  ”  1888 ;  “  The  Last  of  the 
Season,”  1889;  “White  and  Gold,”  1890 (exhibited at 
the  Xew  Galleiy ) ;  “  Pure  Emblems  of  Pleasure,  ”  1891 
(Royal  Academy);  “Simplicity,”  1392  (Paris  Salon). 
From  1895  Miss  Davis  has  been  engaged  in  portrait 
painting,  exhibiting  often  at  the  Society  of  Women 
Painters,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  World ,  Nov.  21,  1899;  Jewish  Year 

Book ,  5081. 

J.  G.  L. 

DAVIS,  MYER  DAVID  :  English  education¬ 
ist  and  writer;  born  in  London  1830.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jews’  Free  School,  in  which  he  ultimately 
became  Talmud  Torah  master.  Subsequently  he 
was  headmaster  of  the  Gates  of  Hope  School  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews.  For  two  years  (1873- 
1875)  he  was  editor  of  the  “Jewish  World.”  After 
this,  earning  his  living  by  private  tuition,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  to  research  among  the  unpublished 
records  of  the  preexpulsion  history  of  the  Jews  of 
England.  He  has  made  an  unrivaled  collection  of 
excerpts  from  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  records  prior 


to  1290,  which  was  published  by  the  Anglo- Jewish 
Historical  Exhibition  of  1887  under  the  title  “She- 
tarotli :  Hebrew  Deeds  of  English  Jews  ”  (London 
1888). 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Year  Books  1902. 

J. 

DAVIS,  NATHAN  :  Traveler  and  archeologist; 

■born  ISIS  ;  dieU  at  s&  Jan.  f5_  1SSS.  I  T<.  spen  t 

many  years  of  his  life  in  northern  Africa,  and  for 
some  years  lived  in  an  old  Moorish  palace  about  ten 
miles  from  Tunis.  Early  in  life  he  became  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  in  1852  he  edited  the 
“Hebrew  Christian  Magazine,”  becoming  afterward 
a  non-conformist  minister.  From  1856  to  1858  he 
was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum  in  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Carthage  and  Utica.  He  discovered  nu¬ 
merous  antiquities,  including  Roman  mosaic  pave¬ 
ments  and  Phenician  inscriptions. 

His  publications  are :  “  Tunis,  or  Selections  from 
a  Journal  During  a  Residence  in  That  Regency,” 
Malta,  1841;  “A  Voice  from  Xortli  Africa,”  1844; 
“  Evenings  iu  My  Tent,  ”  1854 ;  “  Ruined  Cities  With¬ 
in  Numidian  and  Carthaginian  Territories”;  “Car¬ 
thage  and  Her  Remains,”  1861.  He  also  published 
“Israel’s  True  Emancipator,”  1852,  and  “Arabic 
Reading  Lessons,”  1S54. 

Bibliography:  The  Times ,  London,  Jan.  li,  1882;  Athe~ 

nceum ,  London,  Jan.,  1882;  Martin,  Handbook  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Biopraplm. 

j.  G.  L. 

DAWISON  (DAVIDSOHN),  BOGUMIL : 

Actor;  born  at  Warsaw  May  15,  1818;  died  at 
Dresden  Feb.  1,  1872.  In  his  boyhood  he  earned  a 
precarious  living  as 

itinerant  correspond-  p - - - - 1 

ent  for  various  firms,  |  __ .  I 

alternating  this  occu¬ 
pation  with  that  of 
sign-writer ;  and  then 
lie  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  editorial 
office  of  the  “  Gazeta 
Warszawska,”  where 
his  intelligence  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention 
of  the  editor,  Dr. 

Krugski,  and  where 
he  rose  to  be  dramatic 
critic.  But  the  stage 
itself  had  such  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  youth  1 
that  he  began  study-  Bogumii  Dawison. 

iug  at  the  Warsaw 

Theatrical  School  (1835).  On  Nov.  30,  1837,  Dawison 
appeared  at  the  Polish  Theater  as  Gustav  in  “  Zwei  Ga- 
leerenstraflinge,  ”  and  he  obtained  engagements  in 
1839  at  Warsaw  and  Wilna.  On  Aug.  9, 1841,  he  made 
his  German  debut  as  Baron  Sternhelmm  “DasLetzte 
Abenteuer,”  following  with  Ferdinand  in  Schiller’s 
“Kabale  und  Liebe”  and  Masliann  in  “Un  Verre 
d’Eau.”  Dawison  remained  in  Lemberg  for  five 
years,  going  thence  in  1846  to  Breslau,  Brieg,  and 
Stettin. 

His  next  appearance  w-as  on  Feb.  13,  1847,  at 
Hamburg,  wiiere  a  year  later  he  married  Wanda  von 
Ostaja-StarzewTska.  In  1849  he  starred  in  Vienna, 
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and  on  Nov.  6  signed  a  six-year  contract  with  Hein¬ 
rich  Laube.  The  latter  developed  Dawison ’s  latent 
powers  and  made  him  the  greatest  cliaracter-actor 
on  the  German  stage. 

Two  years  before  his  contract  with  Laube  had  ex¬ 
pired,  Dawisonwent  to  the  Hof -Theater  in  Dresden, 
where  he  became  the  rival  of  the  local  favorite,  Emil 

I>,r  vriont.  ISTumerotis  biekei-ings  ensued,  sxncL  TO; LW - 

ison  departed  for  Munich,  whence  he  went  to  Berlin 
(1855-56).  He  appeared  in  Paris  at  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller’s  birth 
(l.s.lO),  and  on  reciting  the  entire  third  act  of  “  Don 
Carlos”  was  acclaimed  by  the  French  as  the  greatest 
exponent  of  classic  declamation. 

In  1864  Dawison  starred  Germany,  and  in  1866  he 
went  to  the  United  States.  He  played  seventy-six 
times  while  there,  earning  for  himself  850,000.  On 
his  return  his  memory  gave  xvay,  and  a  few’  mouths 
later  he  became  a  raving  maniac.  He  died  while 
in  a  paroxysm. 

His  best  roles  were  Mepliisto,  Franz  Moor,  Marc 
Antony ,  Hamlet,  Alba,  Don  Carlos ,  Charles  T7.,  Ric- 
cant  de  la  Mcirliniere,  Ilarleigh ,  Stephan,  Foster, 
Moll  ere,  Morinelli,  Richard  III.,  Lear,  and  Othello. 
For  the  Polish  stage  Dawison  wrote  some  dramas 
and  comedies,  among  them  “Nasz  Antos,”  Warsaw, 
1835,  and  “Hoc  i  Poranek”  (after  Bulwer’s  novel 
‘•Night”),  Warsaw,  1844. 

Bibliography:  A.  von  Wurzbach,  Lcxikon .  xi.,  Vienna,  1S71 ; 
Ludwig  Hartmann,  in  tbe  Dmtscher  Bithnen-Almanach , 
pp.  128-139,  Berlin,  1873;  Ailgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic, 
iv.  787-789  ;  Encyhlopedja  Poivsiechna.  iv.,  s.v.,  Warsaw, 
1899. 

ii.  r.  E.  Ms. 

DAX:  Town  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
France,  with  a  population  of  11,000.  The  number 
of  Jews  residing  there  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  con¬ 
gregation.  The  Conseil  d’Etat,  Nov.  20,  1684,  de¬ 
creed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Dax,  the  list 
accompanying  the  decree  mentioning  three  Portu¬ 
guese  families :  Fernandes,  Flores,  and  Leon. 

Bibliography:  Cardozo  de  Bethencourt,  Tresor  des  Sephar¬ 
dim i,  in  Rev.  EL  Juives ,  xxv.  241 ;  H.  Leon,  Histoire  des 
J  uifs  de  Bayonne,  p.  206,  passim. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

DAY  (Hebrew,  “yom”):  In  the  Bible,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5),  lasting  “from  dawn  [lit. 
“the  rising  of  the  morning ”]  to  the  coming  forth  of 
the  stars”  (Neh.  iv.  15,  17).  The  term  “day”  is 
used  also  to  denote  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
(Ex.  xxi.  21).  In  Jewish  communal  life  part  of 
a  day  is  at  times  reckoned  as  one  day;  e.g.,  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  even  when  the  latter  takes  place 
late  in  the  afternoon,  is  counted  as  the  first  of  the 
seven  days  of  mourning;  a  short  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  seventh  day  is  counted  as  the  seventh 
day;  circumcision  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day, 
even  though  of  the  first  day  only  a  few  minutes 
remained  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  these  being 
counted  as  one  day.  Again,  a  man  who  hears  of 
a  vow  made  by  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  cancel  the  vow,  must  do  so  on  the  same  day 
on  which  he  hears  of  it,  as  otherwise  the  protest 
has  no  effect;  even  if  the  hearing  takes  place  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  before  night,  the  annulment  must  be  done 
within  that  little  time.  The  day  is  reckoned  from 
evening  to  evening — i.e.,  night  and  day — except  in 


reference  to  sacrifices,  where  daytime  and  the  night 
following  constitute  one  dajr  (Lev.  vii.  15;  see  Ca¬ 
lendar).  “The  day”  denotes:  (a)  Day  of  the 
Lord ;  (b)  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  (c)  the  treatise  of 
the  Mishnah  that  contains  the  laws  concerning  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (see  Toma  and  Sabbath). 

e.  g.  ii.  M.  F. 

03?  JTnDGIjyrEITT  &■*.->  -  Xame  0:1  veil 

to  the  first  of  Tishri,  as  being  the  New-Year’s  Day. 
In  the  Bible  the  Day  of  the  Blowing  of  the  Trumpet 
is  the  first  day  of  the  seventh — Sabbatical — month 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24),  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  The  “day  of  God,”  in  the  sense  of  a 
time  of  divine  judgment  of  the  wicked,  is  the  one 
that  will  appear  at  the  end  of  days  (see  Day  of  the 
Lord  ;  Eschatology)  ;  and  a  description  of  the  di¬ 
vine  judgment  in  heaven  is  found  in  Dan.  vii.  9,  10, 
22,  vffiere  the  “  Ancient  of  days  ”  is  depicted  as  sitting 
upon  the  throne  while  the  books  are  opened  before 
Him.  This  description  is  also  found  in  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  books.  Of  a  specific  day  in  the  year  on 
which  God  holds  judgment  over  the  world,  no  trace 
is  found  in  pre-Talmudic  literature.  Philo,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  festivals,  calls  New-Year’s  Day  the 
festival  of  the  sacred  moon  and  feast  of  the  trump¬ 
ets,  and  explains  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets  as 
being  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  and 
a  reminder  of  God’s  benefits  to  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  (“De  Septennario,”  §  22).  The  Mishnah  R  II. 
i.  2  contains  the  first  known  reference  to  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  It  says;  “Four  times  in  the  year  the 
world  is  judged:  On  Passover  a  decree  is  passed  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil;  on  the  Pentecost,  on  the 
fruits  of  the  trees;  on  New-Year’s  Day  all  men  pass 
before  Him  [the  Lord]  p-)D  '222  [an  expression 
rendered  by  the  Amoraim  “  like  young  lambs  ”  (see 
“  * Aruk, ”  s.v.  piD  M2  and  ;  and  on  the  Feast 

of  Tabernacles  a  decree  is  passed  on  the  rain  of  the 
year.” 

This  Mislinaic  dictum  is  amplified  in  the  Tosef. 
R  H.  i.  11-13.  Besides  the  Psalm  (xxxiii.  15)  quoted 
in  regard  to  New-Year’s  Day’,  Ps.  lxxxi.  4-5  is 
quoted,  and  then  follows  R  Akiba’s  dictum: 

kt  On  the  [second]  Passover  day  the  barley-offering  is  an  invo¬ 
cation  to  God  for  the  blessing  of  the  soil’s  produce ;  the  first¬ 
lings  brought  on  Pentecost  are  an  invocation  for  the  blessing  of 
the  fruits  of  the  trees ;  and  the  libation  of  water  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  an  invocation  for  blessing  through  rain.  On 
New-Year’s  Day  the  threefold  prayer  should  be  recited,  the  first 
extolling  God  as  King,  ’  Malkiot  ’ ;  the  second  imploring  God’s 
remembrance  for  the  good  of  man,  ‘  Zikronot  ’ ;  and  the  third 
referring  to  the  trumpet’s  blasts,  ‘Shofarot.’  For  on  New- 
Year’s  Bay  all  men  are  judged ;  and  the  decree  is  sealed  on  the 
Bay  of  Atonement.” 

R.  Jose  says,  with  reference  to  Job  vii.  IS,  “Man 
is  judged  every  day  while  R.  Nathan  explains  it 
as  “God  judges  man  every  moment”  (R.  II.  16a; 
Yer.  R.  II.  i.  57a). 

While  the  views  of  both  R.  Jose  and  R.  Nathan 
seem  to  contradict  that  held  by  their  master  Akiba, 
the  latter’s  has  been  universally  received,  and  has 
found  expression  in  the  New-Year’s  liturgy  which, 
while  called  “TckFata  de-Rab”  (Yer.  R.  H.  i.  57a; 
Pes.  xxiii.  150a)  is  by  no  means  a  composition  of 
Rab’s,  but  is  “the  TekFali  liturgy  fixed  in  Rab’s 
school-house,”  and  is  of  Essene  origin  (R.  H.  82b, 
D’lp'in'l;  see  Joel,  “Notizen,”  p.  30,  Breslau,  1873; 
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Liturgy  ;  Essenes).  As  is  shown  from  the  Mislmah 
quoted,  the  first  of  Tishri  was  known  only  by  the 
name  of  “New- Year”  (see  also  Atonement,  Day 
of;  New- Year). 

k.  F.  R. — K. 

DAY  OF  THE  LORD  ('n  DP ):  An  essential 
factor  in  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  divine  judgment 
at  the  end  of  time  (see  Eschatology),  generally, 
though  not  always,  involving  both  punishment  and 
blessing.  It  is  identical  with  “  that  day  ”  (xinn  DPH : 
Isa.  xvii.  7,  xxx.  23,  xxxviii.  5;  IIos.  ii.  18;  Micali 
ii.  4,  v.  10;  Zecli.  ix.  16;  xiv.  4,  6,  9),  “those  days” 
(Joel  iii.l),  “that  time ”  (NTH  nyrp  Jer.  xxxi.  1,  P. 
Y. ;  xxx.  25,  Hebr. ;  Zeph.  iii.  19,  20),  or  simply 
“the  day”  (Ezek.  vii.  10),  or  “the  time.”  On  the 
supposition  that  Genesis  reflects  the  nation’s  earliest 
hopes— denied  by  the  critical  schools — the  promises 
given  to  the  Patriarchs  of  ultimate  blessings  upon 
Israel  and,  through  Israel,  upon  mankind  (Gen.  xii. 
2,  3;  xvii.  2,  4,  5,  6;  xxvi.  3,  4;  xxvii.  29;  xxxii. 
12),  may  be  taken  for  the  primitive  germ  of  the  idea. 
The  original  conception  was  probably  that  of  the  day 
on  which  Yhwh  manifests  Himself  as  the  wielder  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  as  the  devastator  who  shat¬ 
ters  the  powers  opposing  Him ;  and  this  was  in  histor¬ 
ical  times  transformed  into  the  day  when  He  would 
smite  Israel’s  foes  (compare  Isa.  xiii.  6;  Ezek.  xxx. 
3).  But  in  the  eighth  century  b. c.  Amos  is  found 
sounding  a  decided  warning  against  his  people’s  ex¬ 
pectation  that  simply  because  they  are  Yiiwh’s  peo¬ 
ple  the  “day  of  Yhwii”  will  bring  requitement  on 
Israel’s  enemies  alone.  It  will  be  an  occasion  of  vis¬ 
iting  wrong-doing  both  within  and  without  Israel. 
“I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I 
will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day  ”  (Amos  v. 
18;  viii.  9). 

In  Amos  the  punitive  aspect  of  “the  day”  is 
dominant;  ix.  8-15  is  held  to  be  exilic  by  most  mod¬ 
ern  commentators;  but  see  Driver,  “Joel  and  Amos,” 
pp.  119-123  (Amos  iii.  2,  v.  18,  viii.  9).  The  day  is 
“  darkness  and  not  light  ”  (v.  18).  Amos’  contempo¬ 
rary  Hosea  does  not  use  the  phrase,  but  he  expresses 
the  idea  of  a  j  udgment  to  come  along  lines  identical 
with  those  found  in  Amos  (Hosea  x.  8,  xiii.  16). 
Isaiah,  too,  strikes  in  the  main  the  note  of  gloom. 
Israel  and  Judah  both  feel  the  weight  of  divine 
wrath  provoked  by  their  unrighteousness  (Isa.  i.  10- 
17,21-26;  ii.  19-21 ;  iii.  1-15;  v.  8-24).  But  this  will 
show  Yiiwii’s  power.  He  will  be  exalted  (ii,  11-17). 
The  judgment  cometh  suddenly  with  earthquakes 
and  thunder  and  tempest  and  whirlwind  and  the 
flame  of  a  devouring  fire  (xxix.  6),  Still  through 
this  terrible  process,  like  the  purifying  of  silver, 
the  nation  will  be  restored  on  a  basis  of  righteous¬ 
ness  (i.  24-26).  Isaiah’s  horizon  is  national.  The 
foreign  nations,  too,  will  be  judged,  but  only  in 
relation  to  Israel.  The  kingdom  is  Israel’s  alone 
(this  is  on  the  theory  that  the  Messianic  passages, 
except  Isa.  i.  24-26,  are  of  a  later  age;  see  Clieyne, 
Duhm,  Ilackmann,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  others;  Has¬ 
tings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  ii.  488).  Micah,  too,  emphasizes 
the  doom  of  Jerusalem  as  the  feature  of  the  end- 
time  (iii.  12). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
(Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah)  the  idea  that 
“  that  day  ”  will  see  the  punishment  of  wicked  Assyria 


in  behalf  of  righteous  Israel  finds  expression.  This 
view  thus  contains  a  new  ethical  element ;  it  is  not 
as  formerly  in  the  popular  conception  (see  above), 
the  natural  relation  of  Israel  and  Yhwii  that  brings 
wrath  upon  Israel’s. enemies,  but  it  is  because  Israel 
is  righteous  (p^tf),  and  Assyria,  or  non-Israel,  is 
wicked  (yen;  Hab,  i.  4,  13).  Judgment  and  conse¬ 
quent  destruction  fall  on  the  “Gentiles,”  not  on 
Israel.  There  is  here  the  first  intimation  of  a  world- 
judgment  in  connection  with  “the  day,”  an  aspect 
that  becomes  thenceforth  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nently  emphasized.  Zephaniah,  indeed,  puts  it. 
strongly,  but  with  the  significant  addition  that  a 
righteous  remnant  of  Israel  will  survive  the  day 
(“judgment”  on  Jerusalem — i.  8-13;  on  Pliilistia, 
Ethiopia,  Assyria — ii.  1-6;  “on  the  nations” — iii,  8; 
on  the  earth’s  inhabitants — i.  2,  3).  The  day  of 
Yhwii  is  a  day  of  trouble,  distress,  and  desolation; 
of  supernatural  terrors  and  of  darkness  and  thick 
darkness  (i.  14-18).  The  assembled  nations  are  des¬ 
troyed  by  Yiiwii’s  anger  (iii.  8).  The  enemies  of 
Israel  who  are  to  be  punished  are,  in  Zephaniah  s 
conception,  no  longer  definite  peoples,  as  they  were 
for  Isaiah  (see  above) ;  they  are  the  generally, 
and  the  instruments  of  God’s  punitive  power  are  a 
mysterious  if  not  mythical  people — the  “invited 
guests”  of  Yhwii  (V&np,  i.  7). 

In  the  Exile  the  conception  underwent  further 
amplifications.  Judgment  is  held  to  deal  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  As  a  result  a  righteous  congregation  (not 
nation)  was  to  emerge  to  form  the  nu- 

During*  cleus  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  This 
the  Exile,  kingdom  was  to  have  its  prelude  in 
the  day  of  Yhwii,  meting  out  individ¬ 
ual  retribution  (Jer.  i.  11-16;  xxiii.  7,  8;  xxiv.  5,  6; 
xxv.  15-24,  27-33;  xxxvi.  6-10),  which  will  lead  to 
change  of  heart  (xxiv.  7 ;  compare  xxxii.  39) ;  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  covenant  (xxxi.  33,  34).  The  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  new  conditions  will  be  participated  in  by 
the  nations  (iii.  17;  xii.  14,  15;  xvi.  19).  Only  the 
impenitent  will  be  destroyed  (xii.  16,  17). 

Ezekiel’s  vision  enlarges  on  details.  A  universal 
uprising  of  the  nations  under  Gog  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  (compare  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  xxxix. ;  Zeph.  i.  7). 
With  this  the  climax  in  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  the  day  of  Yhwii  seems  to  have  been  reached. 
Henceforth  the  thought  of  judgment  (=  day  of 
Yhwii)  disappears  almost  entirely,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  universal  Messianic  kingdom,  preceded  not  by 
a  day  of  wrath,  but  by  the  missionary  zeal  of  right¬ 
eous  Israel  and  the  spontaneous  conversion  of  the 
nations  (see  Messiah). 

Of  the  post-exilic  prophets  only  Malachi  lays  great 
stress  on  the  element  of  judgment.  The  Temple  is 
central  to  his  religious  construction. 

After  To  it  Ynwii  will  come  suddenly,  but 
the  Exile,  a  messenger  will  prepare  for  His  com¬ 
ing  for  j  udgment.  Before  that  “  great 
and  dreadful  day  ”  Elijah  will  “  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers  ”  (Mai.  iv.  23,  24  [A  V.  5,  6]). 
This  judgment  (in  Hag.  ii.  21-23,  it  is  destructive  for 
the  nations)  is  only  on  Israel  (ib.  ii.  17;  Mai.  iii.  8, 
5, 13  et  seq .).  The  day  “  burns  as  a  furnace  ” ;  it  de¬ 
stroys  “all  the  proud  and  the  workers  of  iniquity.” 
In  apocalyptic  writings,  however,  the  day  of 
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Ymvn  reappears.  Joel  (400  b.c.)  reverts  to  it. 
The  valley  of  Jehosliapliat  is  the  place  of  judgment. 
The  nations  are  gathered,  judged,  and  annihilated 
(Joel  iii.  1,  2,  12).  Yirvvn  is  Israel’s  defender  (iii. 
2).  Israel  is  justified,  but  it  is  Israel  purified  (ii. 
25—27,  28,  29 ;  iii.  10, 17).  Before  “  the  day  ”  all  Israel 
is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  (ii.  28,  29).  Nature 
announces  its  approach  (ii.  80,  31).  As  in  Joel,  so 
in  all  apocalyptic  visions  the  idea  is  prominent 
that  the  day  of  Yiiwh  (=  of  judgment)  marks 
evil’s  culmination,  but  that  Israel  and  the  righteous 
Avill  be  supernaturally  helped  in  their  greatest  need. 
Faintly  foreshadowed  in  Ezekiel,  this  thought  is  re¬ 
produced  in  various  ways,  until  in  Daniel  (vii.  9,  11, 
12,  21,  22;  xii.  1)  it  finds  typical  expression,  and  is 
a  dominant  factor  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings 
and  Talmudic  eschatology  (see  Apocalyptic  Lit- 
eratuke,  s.v.  Book  of  Enoch ;  Daniel;  Day  of 
Judgment;  Eschatology). 

Regarding  the  name  “Day  of  the  Lord  "  given  by 
Christianity  to  Sunday,  see  Didascalia;  Resurrec¬ 
tion  from  THE  Dead;  Sunday.  Regarding  the 
Talmudic  day  of  God  in  the  sense  of  “millennium,” 
see  Millennium. 


Bibliography  :  The  commentaries  to  the  prophetical  passages 
quoted :  R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life ,  London,  1899  ;  Smith,  Tlie  Day  of  the 
Lord,  in  American  Journal  of  Theology ,  1900. 
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DAYS,  LIJCKY  AND  UNLUCKY.  See 

SlTEKSTITION. 

DAYYAN,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAIAH : 

Turkish  rabbi;  lived  at  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote 
“Shir  IFadash”  (A  New  Song),  an  Arabic  glossary 
on  the  Psalms  (Leghorn,  1841);  “Zikron  lia-Nefesli” 
(Remembrance  for  the  Soul),  ethical  discourses  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order  (ib.  1842);  and  a  work 
in  two  parts:  the  first,  “Flolek  Tamim  ”  (He  Who 
Walks  in  Uprightness),  similar  in  character  and 
arrangement  to  the  preceding;  the  second,  “Poel 
Zcdek”  (lie  Who  Acts  Justly),  responsa  (ib.  1850). 
At  the  end  of  the  last-named  work  the  author  gives 
a  history  of  Aleppo,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Aram  Zobah, 
from  its  conquest  by  David  to  the  present  time. 
Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  lo2. 


DAY  YEN  A.  See  Diena. 
DEAD  BODY.  See  Impurity. 


DEAD,  DUTY  TO  THE :  The  dead,  free  from 
all  obligation  (Shah.  30a),  have  many  claims  upon 
the  living.  “Their wish  must  be  respected  and  ful¬ 
filled”  (Git.  14b;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Zekiyah,  viii. 
2,  xiii.  1 ;  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  125,  8). 
“It,  is  unlawful  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  ”  (Ber.  19a; 
Mordecai  Yoma,  ii.  1196;  Flagaliot  Asheri  Ta‘anit, 
iii.  64;  compare  Diogenes  Laertius,  “Cliinon,'  i.  3, 
70,  whence  the  Latin  proverb  “  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
honum”).  It  is  a  transgression  of  the  Law  (Dent, 
xxi.  23)  not  only  to  leave  the  dead  unburied  (see  Bur¬ 
ial),  but  also  to  do  anything  which  may  disfigure  or 
desecrate  the  dead  (DOT  ^D)  (Ycr.  Sanh.  vii.  3:  Yer. 
Sotah  iii.  19b;  see  Cruelty).  For  this  reason  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  forbidden  by  R.  Akiba 
(B.  B.  154a,  b;  compare  Hul.  lib),  although  ana¬ 


tomical  knowledge  was  obtained  by  occasional  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Ber. 
45a  (compare  Nid.  80b).  In  fact  disrespectful  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  dead  human  body,  as,  for  instance,  placing 
the  hones  in  a  sack  and  loading  them  upon  a  beast, 
instead  of  carrying  them  reverently  to  their  last 
resting-place,  is  regarded  as  inhuman  (Ber.  18a). 
See  also  Burial  Societies;  Cemetery;  Funeral 
Rites;  Post-Mortem  Examinations. 

“  Every  act  of  kindness  done  to  the  dead  is  called 
4  hesed  shel  emet  ’  [=  “  true  unselfish  love  ”]  because 
tlie  hope  of  compensation  is  excluded  ”  (Gen.  R. 
xevi.). 

In  case  the  dead  was  offended  in  his  lifetime,  his 
pardon  is  to  be  solicited  at  the  grave  by  the  offender 
in  the  presence  of  ten  persons  (Yoma  87a;  Yer. 
Yoma  viii.  45c);  this  is  called  asking  “mehilah.” 
Particularly  should  the  memory  of  the  righteous  be 
held  in  honor,  and  his  name  when  mentioned  be 
blessed  (Ps.  cxii.  6;  Prov.  x.  7;  Yoma  iii.  11;  Pesik. 
R.  12;  Midi*.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxviii.  1;  Gen.  R.  xlix. ; 
Midi*.  Shemuel  i.).  For  this  reason  the  names  of  good 
men,  and  especially  of  parents,  were  preserved  by 
being  given  to  children  (Haggadali  Shab.  i.  17 ;  see 
Zunz,  “Z.  G.”p.  318).  When  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  dead,  especially  of  parent  or  teacher,  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  formula  of  blessing  upon  his 
memory  (Kid.  31b;  see  Eulogy;  Zunz,  l.c.  pp.  320- 
348).  See  also  Jahrzeit;  Kaddisii;  Levirate. 


Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  unci  Literatur,  184o,  pp. 
317-458;  Landshut,  Seder  Bikkur  Holim,  Mci  abar  1  abok. 
Introduction,  Berlin,  1857. 


DEAD  SEA :  Lake  in  southeast  Palestine,  and 
one  of  the  curious  natural  phenomena  of  the  earth. 
It  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  depression 
which  extends  from  northern  Palestine  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.  At  its  most  northerly  point  150  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  depression 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  rises  to  a  height  of  240  meters. 
The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  394  meters,  and  its 
greatest  depth  not  less  than  793  meters,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Therefore  the  present 
formation  of  the  basin  prohibits  any  outflow,  and 
geological  investigations  have  shown  that  there 
never  was  one.  The  Jordan  pours  daily  6,000,000 
tons  of  water  into  the  Dead  Sea;  hut  since  about 
an  equal  amount  is  daily  evaporated,  the  level  re¬ 
mains  nearly  the  same,  varying  only  from  4  to  6 
meters  with  the  change  of  seasons.  Owing  to  this 
evaporation,  to  tlie  mineral  character 
Composi-  of  its  own  basiu,  and  to  the  constant 
tion  of  the  addition  of  saline  elements  from  the 
Water.  Jordan,  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  mineral 
matter,  chiefly  salt,  chlorids  of  magnesium  and  cal¬ 
cium.  It  is  consequently  bitter  to  the  taste  and  has 
an  oily  consistency.  It  is  likewise  extremely  buoy¬ 
ant.  The  human  body  floats  well  out  of  the  water, 
and  diving  is  almost  impossible.  W  itli  the  exception 
of  some  microscopic  protophytes  namely,  fresh¬ 
water  diatoms  and  pathogenic  microbes— nothing 
can  live  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Even  salt¬ 
water  fish  die  in  it,  and  the  bodies  of  fresh-water 
fish  carried  down  by  the  Jordan  float  on  the  surface 
in  great  numbers,  it  is  not  true,  however,  that  birds 
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flying  over  tlic  sea  die.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
amount  of  asphalt  that  floats  in  large  quantities  on 
the  surface.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  great  preva¬ 
lence  of  sulfur  on  the  shores. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  east  and  west  by  moun¬ 
tain  ridges,  which,  forming  to  the  northwest  the 
headland  Ras  Feshkhah,  descend  abruptly  into  the 
water.  Elsewhere  on  the  west  the  ridges  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sea  by  a  barren  strip  of  land,  of  which 
the  only  cultivable  part  lies  below  the  spring  En- 
gedi.  On  the  cast  the  mountains  descend  precipi¬ 
tously  to  the  water’s  edge,  except  where  a  fertile 
little  plain  marks  the  mouths  of  a  wadi.  In  the 
southern  part,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  beni  Ham- 
mad,  there  is  an  extensive  level  stretch,  forming  the 


refers  to  it  as  “Salt  Sea,”  or  the  “Sea  of  Sodom”- 
and  Josephus  and  Pliny  call  it  “Lake  Asplialtites.” 

The  name  “  Dead  Sea  ”  is  used  by  Pan- 
Names  sanias,  J ustin,  and  the  Church  Fathers 
Given  to  It.  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iv.  8,  §  4)  mentions 
the  salty  taste  of  its  water,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  diving  in  it,  its  change  of  color,  and 
the  great  floating  blocks  of  asphalt,  which  were  used 
for  calking  ships  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sim¬ 
ilar  descriptions  are  given  by  Tacitus  (“Hist.”  v  C) 
and  Pliny  (“Hist.  Natural  is,”  v.  15).  The  Talmud 
(Sliab.  108b)  mentions  the  density  of  the  water,  and 
says  that  a  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  considered  good 
for  certain  ills,  especially  diseases  of  the  eye*  al¬ 
though  the  salt  extracted  from  the  sea  was  considered 


View  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bon  fils.) 


large  peninsula  Al-Lisan.  This  peninsula — which 
in  its  southern  extremity  is  rich  in  salt — divides 
the  sea  into  two  unequal  parts;  the 

Descrip-  smaller  and  shallower  in  the  south, 

■fcion.  sa/racL  tlie  larger-  in  tlie  north7  where  tlie 

Vicinity .  sea  is  deeper.  On  the  southern  shore 
of  the  sea  is  an  open  barren  plain, 
Al-Sabkhali,  the  brown  soil  of  which  is  flecked 
"with  salt.  Toward  the  west  rises  a  high  ridge, 
Jabal  Usdum,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
salt.  J 

The  Dead  Sea,  known  at  present  as  “Balir  Lut” 
(Lot’s  Sea),  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  “Sea  of 
Arabah”  (R.  V.  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xii.  8),  “East” 
or  “Eastern  Sea  ”  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20;  Zech. 
xiv.  8)  and  “Salt.  Sea”  (Gen.  xiv.  8).  The  Talmud 


noxious  to  the  eyes  (Hul.  105b).  Because  of  the 
poisonous  air  about  the  sea  no  ship  sailed  on  it  (Hir- 
schensohn,  “  Sefer  Slieba‘  Hokmot,”  1888,  p.  173). 

The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  of  Sodom,  which, 
according  to  tire  cu<i  Tcfstamoni;,  Trere  near  tlie  3?cfiU 

Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
geological  histoiy  of  the  region.  After 
References  the  great  depression  of  the  Jordan  val- 
to  It  in  Old  ley,  with  its  southern  continuation, 
Testament,  had  been  formed,  it  became  the  basin 
of  a  mighty  sea  during  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  diluvian  epoch.  The  surface  of  this  sea — 
which  stretched  from  the  watershed  of  the  Araba 
valley,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
— was  426  meters  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  about  30  meters  above  that  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  Traces  of  fresh-water  vegetation 
show  that  the  water  did  not  then  contain  nearly  so 
much  salt  as  at  present.  It  became  salty  as  it  sank, 
leaving  that  great  deposit  of  salt  to  the  south,  of 
which  the  Jabal  Usdiun  is  a  remnant.  A  second 
rising  of  the  water  produced  the  high  terraces  lying 
south  of  the  sea  and  extending  along  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan;  and  a  third  gave  rise  to  the  lower  ter¬ 
races  lying  in  front  of  the  others.  Blanckenhorn 
conjectured  that  an  earthquake  depressed  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley  south  of  the  sea,  where  the  tive 
cities  were  situated,  causing  the  salt  sea  to  flood  it. 
He  sees  a  connection  between  the  asphalt  pits  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  and  the  large  amount  of  asphalt 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea,  and 
History  thinks  that  an  earthquake  might  have 
of  Its  freed  the  gases  of  petroleum  and  as- 
Formation.  plialt  confined  in  the  earth.  These 
could  easily  have  become  ignited,  thus 
causing  the  catastrophe.  The  event  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  been  preserved  by  tradition;  and  it  does 
actually  figure  in  extra-Biblical  accounts.  Justin 
attributes  to  it  the  separation  aud  emigration  of  the 
Cauaanitish  tribes. 

Bibliography  :  Reland,  PaUistina ,  pp.  23S  et  seq .;  Robinson, 
Palestine ,  ii.  448  et  seq.;  idem.  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land ,  pp.  204  et  seq.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde ,  ii.  1,  553  et 
seq.;  De  Saulcy,  Voyage  Autour  de  la  Mer  Mortc ,  1853; 
Fraas,  Das  Toclte  Meer ,  1807 ;  Tucb,  Ucher  den  Ur  sprung 
des  Todten  Mcercs,  1863 ;  Due  de  Luynes,  Voyage  d' Explo¬ 
ration  dla  Mer  Mortc,  in  Lartet’s  Geologic ,  hi.:  Blancken- 
liorn,  Entstehung  und  Gesch.  dcs  Todten  Mcercs .  in  Zcit. 
Deutseli.  PalCist.  Ver.  xix.  1  et  seq.;  idem,  Noch  Einmal 
Sodom  und  Gomorra ,  xxi.  65  et  seq.  (against  the  view  here 
expressed  see  Die  Katastrophe  in  Sodom  und  Gomorra , 
in  Mittheilungcn  derK.K.  G cograph ischen  Gesell&haft , 
i.,  ii.,  Vienna,  1897) :  Kratzschmar,  Der  My  thus  von  So- 
doms  Ende ,  in  Zcitschrift  des  Dcutschcn  Paliist.  Ver- 
cins ,  xvii.  81  etseq. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  JEWISH  DAW :  In 

Jewish  legislation  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  fre¬ 
quently  classed  with  minors  and  idiots,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  unable  to  enter  into  transactions  requiring 
responsibility  and  independence  of  will.  They  are 
regarded  as  irresponsible  persons  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  in  many  cases  their  claims  upon  others, 
or  the  claims  of  others  upon  them,  have  no  validity. 
Still,  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  the  Rabbis  made 
special  provisions  for  this  class  in  civil,  criminal, 
and  ritual  cases. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  well  as  the  deaf  or  the  mute, 
was  not  competent  to  be  a  witness  to  any  transac¬ 
tion  ;  for  all  testimony  was  given  by 
As  word  of  mouth,  and  the  witnesses  had 
Witnesses,  to  be  able  to  hear  the  exhortation  of 
the  court.  There  was  only  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  an 

‘ A.ox72vt.-vtt.  where  tlie  testimony  of  cleiif-nmtes  was 

sum clen t  to  warrant  Her  remarriage.  I\  o  oatn  could 
be  administered  to  deaf-mutes,  nor  could  an  oath 
he  administered  through  charges  brought  byr  them 
(Maimonides,  “Yad,”  To‘en,  v.  12;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  96,  5).  To  a  dumb  person,  how¬ 
ever,  an  oath  could  be  administered,  either  by  his 
writing  out  the  formula  of  the  oath  above  his  signa¬ 
ture,  or  by  his  assenting  to  the  oath  read  before  him 
by  nodding  his  head  in  approval  (Eisenstadt,  “  Pi  the 
Teshubah,”  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  ad  loc.). 

A  deaf-mute  who  caused  bodily  injury  to  another 


person,  or  whose  ox  gored  a  man,  could  not  be  jmn- 
islied  by  the  court,  although  an  injury  to  him  or  to 
his  possessions  was  punishable.  The  court,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  appoint  a  trustee  for  the  ox  that  proved 
itself  to  be  mischievous ;  and  this  trustee  was  then 
held  responsible  (B.  K.  39a,  87a;  “Yad,”  Nizke 
Mamon,  vi.  3;  ib.  Hobel,  iv.  20;  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
406,  5,  and  424,  8). 

The  uninterrupted  possession  of  real  estate  for 
three  years,  which,  according  to  Jewish  law,  estab¬ 
lished  one’s  claim  to  the  land,  was  of  no  avail  when 
the  propert3r  belonged  to  a  deaf-mute,  or  when  the 
deaf-mute  was  the  holder  (To'en,  xiii.  2;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  149,  18). 

The  deaf-mute  or  the  deaf,  after  he  had  satisfied 
the  court  as  to  his  full  understanding  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  under  consideration,  could  buy  and  sell  movable 
goods,  but  not  real  estate.  The  dumb,  however, 
who  was  not  deaf,  might  transact  business  and  make 
gifts,  even  in  real  estate  (Git.  59a,  71a;  “Yad,”  Me- 
ldrali,  xxix.  2;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  235,  17-19). 

Since  the  deaf-mute  had  no  legal  power  of  acquir¬ 
ing  property,  if  he  found  anything  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  possession  of  it,  and  any  one  might 
take  it  away  from  him.  The  Rabbis,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  this  an  act  of  robbery ;  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  community,  they  decided  that 
such  property  must  be  returned  to  him  (Git.  59b; 
“Yad,”  Gezelah,  xvii.  12;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  270,  1). 

According  to  Biblical  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Rabbis,  the  marriage  of  a  deaf-mute  was  not  valid ; 

yet  the  Rabbis  sanctioned  such  a  mar- 

Marriage.  riage  when  contracted  by  signs.  Since 
this  was  merely  a  rabbinical  provi¬ 
sion,  it  had  not  the  same  validity  as  a  perfect  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  many  complications  often  arose  therefrom 
(Yeb.  112b;  “Yad,”  Ishut,  iv.  9;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  44,  1).  A  male  deaf-mute  was  not 
permitted  to  perform  the  levirate  ceremony  (“  hali- 
zah  ”) ;  nor  could  this  ceremony  be  performed  in  the 
case  of  a  deaf-mute  woman  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  172, 
11). 

Just  as  the  male  deaf-mute  could  marry  by  signs, 
so  also  could  he  divorce  his  wife  by  signs.  The 
questions  put  to  him  in  order  to  determine  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  were  at  least  three  in 
number,  two  of  which  required  a  negative  and  one 
a  positive  answer,  or  vice  versa.  The  deaf-mute 
and  the  mute  were  examined  in  the  same  manner, 
aud  a  divorce  was  then  granted  by  the  court.  But 
if  at  the  time  of  marriage  the  husband  had  been  per¬ 
fect^  sound,  and  he  had  become  deaf  and  dumb 
after  his  marriage  to  the  woman,  the  law  did  not 
permit  him  to  divorce  his  wife  (Yeb.  112b;  “Yad,” 
CJerusliin.  ii.  16.  17;  Eben  lia-'Ezer,  121,  5,  6). 

In  tlie  case  or  a  deaf-mute  who  was  permitted  to 

divorce  his  wife  by  signs,  the  court  gave  to  the 
divorced  woman,  in  addition  to  the  regular  bill  of 
divorce  (“get”),  a  note  which  read  as  follows: 

“On  the  day  .  .  .—we,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  court, 
sitting  in  a  court  of  three,  being  of  one  mind — there  came  before 
us  .  .  who  made  us  understand  by  signs  that  he  wished  to 
divorce  .  .  .,  who  was  married  to  him  by  signs  ;  and  when  he 
thus  explained  to  us  his  intention  by  signs,  we  wrote  this  bill 
of  divorce  by  which  she  becomes  entirely  divorced  and  free  to 
be  married  to  any  man  that  she  may  desire,  and  none  shall 
hinder  her  from  that  day  forever.  And  this  shall  be  unto  her  a 
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bill  of  dismissal,  a  document  of  release,  and  a  letter  of  freedom 
according  to  tbe  institutions  of  the  Rabbis,  and  she  shall  be 
permitted  to  marry  any  mail”  ( Eisenstadt,  “  Pitbe  Teshubah,” 
adloc.  quoted  from  tbe  code  of  R.  Terveham). 

In  ritual  matters,  similar  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  deaf-mutes.  The  deaf-mute  and  the  deaf  could 
not  discharge  the  religious  obligation  of  an  Israelite 
to  hear  the  blowing  of  the  sliofar  on  New-Year’s 
Day,  by  blowing  it  before  him,  while  the  mute 
might  do  so  (R.  II.  29a;  “  Yad,”  Sliofar,  ii.  2;  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  589,  2).  The  same  law 
prevailed  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  (“ Megillali ”)  on  Purim  (Meg.  19b;  “Yad,” 
Megillah,  i.  2;  Orah  Hayyim,  689,  2). 

The  deaf-mute  was  not  permitted  to  slaughter  an 
animal ;  but  if  he  did  slaughter  one,  and  others  saw 
that  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
rules,  its  flesh  could  be  eaten.  Neither  was  the  deaf 
allowed  to  slaughter ;  but  if  he  did  slaughter  an  ani¬ 
mal,  although  no  one  saw  him  do  it,  its  flesh  could 
also  be  eaten.  The  mute  might  slaughter,  if  some 
one  pronounced  the  blessing  for  him  (Hul.  2a; 
“Yad,”  Shehitah,  iv.  5,  9;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli 
De‘ali,  i.  5  and  7). 

Bibliography:  Bloch,  Der  Vcrtrag,  cb.  ii.,  Budapest,  1S93 ; 

Mielziner,  Jcivish  Law  of  Marriage  ancl  Divorce ,  p.  70, 
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DEAF-MUTISM  :  Disease  of  the  ear,  generally 
beginning  in  infancy,  causing  deafness  and  conse¬ 
quent  dumbness.  As  with  blindness,  Jews,  at  any 
rate  in  modern  times,  have  shown  a  marked  tendency 
toward  deaf-mutism — in  the  general  proportion,  as 
compared  with  non-Jews,  of  two  to  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  indicates  this: 


Place. 

Time. 

Christians 
per  10,000. 

Jews  per 
10,000. 

Authority. 

Prussia. .. 

1S81 

8.85 

14.38 

“  Zeit.  Stat.  Bureaus  fur  Preus- 
sen,”  1882,  p.  190. 

Berlin .... 

1880 

4.52 

0.66 

Leibrecht,  quoted  by  Hartmann, 
“Taubstummheit  und  Taub- 
stummbildung,”  1880,  p.  48. 

Bavaria .. 

1879 

9.0 

18.16 

Hartmann,  l.c. 

Holland.. 

1870 

3.30 

7.67 

Eulenberg,  “  Realencyc.”  s.v. 
“  Blutvenvandsehaft.” 

Baden. . . . 

1870 

12.12 

Ibid. 

There  appears  to  be  no  distinction  between  the 
liability  of  Jews  and  of  Jewesses  in  this  regard, 
though  the  proportion  of  females  so  afflicted  is 
slightly  less  among  both  Jews  and  non-Jews.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  liability'  is  racial, 
or  at  any  rate  congenital.  A.  Guttstadt  (“  Verbrei- 
tung  der  Blindeu  und  Taubstummen  im  Preussischen 
Staate,”  p.  139)  points  out  that  the  proportion  of 
those  who  became  deaf  and  dumb  after  birth  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  among  Jews  and  Christians — 3.2  as 
against  2.7;  whereas  there  were  6.5  per  10,000  con- 
genitally  deaf  among  Jews  as  against  only  3.4  among 
Christians. 

The  reasons  for  this  inferiority  among  Jews  are 
probably  their  continued  residence  in  towns  and 
cities,  their  general  tendency  to  nervous  diseases, 
possibly  the  result  of  continued  persecution,  and 
their  tendency  to  consanguineous  marriages.  Thus, 
in  1882,  of  the  twenty-eight  families  represented 


among  the  inmates  of  the  Jews’  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Home,  London,  the  three  families  resulting  from 
first-cousin  marriages  had  an  average  of  three  deaf- 
mutes  among  them,  whereas  among  the  rest  only  an 
average  of  1.2  was  found  (Twelfth  Report,  p.  16). 

As  the  Jews  have  sull’ered  most  from  this  disease 
it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
done  much  to  alleviate  it.  Jacob  Rodriguez  Pereire 
was  the  first  to  invent  a  means  of  training  deaf- 
mutes  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  and  thus  prevent 
their  depending  upon  signs.  His  method  has  been 
the  foundation  for  all  modern  improvement,  and  has 
been  reintroduced  during  the  present  generation, 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  method  in  England  being 
also  a  Jew,  Mr.  J.  Van  Praagli. 

Bibliography  :  Hartmann,  Taubstummheit und  Tauhstumm- 
bildung,  p.  48,  Stuttgart,  1880. 
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DEATH,  ANGEL  OF. — Biblical  Data;  In  the 

Bible  death  is  viewed  under  form  of  an  angel  sent 
from  God,  a  being  deprived  of  all  voluntary  power. 
The  “angel  of  the  Lord”  smites  185,000  men  in  the 
Assyrian  camp  (II  Kings  xix.  35).  “  The  destroyer  ” 

(“ha-mashliit”)  kills  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  xii.  23),  and  the  “destroying  angel”  (“mal’ak 
ha-mashliit”)  rages  among  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  15).  In  I  Cliron.  xxi.  15  the  “angel 
of  the  Lord”  is  seen  by  David  standing  “ between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.”  Job  (xxxiii. 
22)  uses  the  general  term  “  destroyer  ”  (“  memitim  ”), 
which  tradition  has  identified  with  “destroying 
angels”  (“mal’ake  habbalah”)  (Baclier,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  iii.  279,  note  9),  and  Prov.  xvi.  14  uses  the 
term  the  “angels  of  death”  (“ mal’ake  lia-mawet”). 
See  Demoxology. 

The  Rabbis  found  the  angel  of  death  mentioned 
inPs.  lxxxix.  45  (A.  V.  48),  where  the  Targum  trans¬ 
lates  :  “  There  is  no  man  who  lives  and,  seeing  the 
angel  of  death,  can  deliver  his  soul  from  his  hand  ” 
(compare  also  Targ.  to  Job  xviii.  13;  Ps.  xci.  5; 
Hab.  iii.  5).  Eccl.  viii.  4  is  thus  explained  in  Midr. 
R.  to  the  passage:  “One  may  not  escape  the  angel 
of  death,  nor  say  to  him,  ‘  Wait  until  I  put  my  af¬ 
fairs  in  order,  ’  or  ‘  There  is  my  son,  my  slave :  take 
him  in  my  stead.’  ” 

• - In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  angel  of  death 

occurs  very  frequently  in  rabbinical  literature. 

Where  the  angel  of  death  appears  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  (Ned.  49a.;  Hul.  7b).  If  one  who  has  sinned  has 
confessed  his  fault,  the  angel  of  death  may  not  touch 
him  (Tan.,  Balak,  ed.  Buber,  139).  God  protects 
from  the  angel  of  death  (Gen.  R.  lx  viii.).  By  acts  of 
benevolence  the  anger  of  the  angel  of  death  is  over¬ 
come;  when  one  fails  to  perform  such  acts  the  angel 
of  death  will  make  his  appearance  (Derek  Erez  Zuta, 
viii.).  The  angel  of  death  receives  his  order  from  God 
(Ber,  62b),  As  soon  as  lie  has  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  destroy,  however,  he  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  (B.  K.  60a).  In  the  city  of  Luz 
the  angel  of  death  has  no  power,  and  when  the  aged 
inhabitants  are  read}^  to  die  they  go  outside  the  city 
(Sotali46b;  compare  Sanli.  97a).  A  legend  to  the 
same  effect  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  336). 

The  angel  of  death  was  created  by  God  on  the 
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first  day  (Tan.  on  Gen.  xxxix.  1).  His  dwelling  is 
in  heaven,  whence  he  reaches  earth  in  eight  flights, 
whereas  pestilence  reaches  it  in  one 
Form  and  (Ber.  4b).  He  has  twelve  wings  (Pirke 
Functions.  R.  El.  xiii.).  “Over  all  people  have 
I  surrendered  thee  the  power,”  said 
God  to  the  angel  of  death,  “  only  not  over  this  one 
which  has  received  freedom  from  death  through  the 
Law  ”  (Tan.  to  Ex.  xxxi.  18;  ed.  Stettin,  p.  315). 
It;  is  said  of  the  angel  of  death  that  he  is  full  of  eyes. 
In  the  hour  of  death  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
departing  one  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  which  clings 
u  drop  of  gall.  As  soon  as  the  dying  man  sees  the 
angel,  he  is  seized  with  a  convulsion  and  opens  his 
mouth,  whereupon  the  angel  throws  the  drop  into 
it.  This  drop  causes  his  death ;  he  turns  putrid,  and 
his  face  becomes  yelloAV  (‘Ab.  Zarah  20b ;  in  detail, 
Jcllinck,  “B.  LI.”  i.  150;  on  putrefaction  see  also 
Pesik.  54b;  for  the  eyes  compare  Ezek.  i.  18  and 
Rev.  iv.  6).  The  expression  “  to  taste  of  death  ”  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  idea  that  death  was  caused  by  a  drop 
of  gall  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vi.  327;  see  Death, 
Views  of). 

The  soul  escapes  through  the  mouth,  or,  as  is 
stated  in  another  place,  through  the  throat;  there¬ 
fore  the  angel  of  death  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  (Jellinek,  l.c.  ii.  94,  Midr.Teh.  to  Ps.  xi.).  When 
the  soul  forsakes  the  body  its  voice  goes  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  but  is  not  heard  (Gen.  R.  vi. 
7;  Ex.  R.  v.  9;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiv.).  The  drawn 
sword  of  the  angel  of  death,  mentioned  by  the  Chron¬ 
icler  (I.  Chron.  xxi.  15;  comp.  Job  xv.  22;  Enoch 
lxii.  11),  indicates  that  the  angel  of  death  was  figured 
as  a  warrior  who  kills  off  the  children  of  men.  “  Man, 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  falls  down  before  the  angel  of 
death  like  a  beast  before  the  slaughterer”  (Grunhut, 
“Likkutim,”  v.  102a).  R.  Samuel’s  father  (c.  200) 
said :  “  The  angel  of  death  said  to  me,  ‘  Only  for  the 
sake  of  the  honor  of  mankind  do  I  not  tear  off  their 
necks  as  is  done  to  slaughtered  beasts ’  ”  (‘Ab.  Zarah 
20b).  In  later  representations  the  knife  sometimes 
replaces  the  sword,  and  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
cord  of  the  angel  of  death,  which  indicates  death  by 
throttling.  Moses  says  to  God :  “  I  fear  the  cord  of 
the  angel  of  death”  (Grunhut,  l.c.v.  103a etseq.).  Of 
the  four  Jewish  methods  of  execution  three  are  named 
in  connection  with  the  angel  of  death:  burning  (by 
pouring  hot  lead  =  the  drop  of  gall),  slaughtering 
(by  beheading),  and  throttling.  The  angel  of  death 
administers  the  particular  punishment  which  God 
has  ordained  for  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  peculiar  mantle  (“idra” — according  to  Levy, 
“  Neuhebr.  Worterb.”  i.  32,  a  sword)  belongs  to  the 
■equipment  of  the  angel  of  death  (Eccl.  R.  iv.  7).  The 
angel  of  death  takes  on  the  particular  form  which 
will  best  serve  his  purpose;  e.g .,  he  appears  to  a 
scholar  in  the  form  of  a  beggar  imploring  pity  (M. 
K.  28a).  “  When  pestilence  rages  in  the  town,  walk 

not  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  because  the  angel  of 
death  [i.e.,  pestilence]  strides  there:  if  peace  reigus 
in  the  town,  walk  not  on  the  edges  of  the  road. 
When  pestilence  rages  in  the  town,  go  not  alone  to 
the  synagogue,  because  there  the  angel  of  death 
stores  his  tools.  If  the  dogs  howl,  the  angel  of 
death  has  entered  the  city;  if  they  make  sport,  the 
prophet  Elijah  has  come”  (B.  Iy.  GOb).  The  “des- 
IV.— 31 


troyer  ”  (“  satan  ha-mashhit  ”)  in  the  daily  prayer  is 
the  angel  of  death  (Ber.  16b).  Midr.  Ma‘ase  Torah 
(compare  Jellinek,  “B.  LI.”  ii.  98)  says:  “There  are 
six  angels  of  death :  Gabriel  over  kings ;  Kapziel  over 
youths;  Maslibir  over  animals;  Mashhit  over  chil¬ 
dren;  Af  and  Hemali  over  man  and  beast.” 

When  the  Messiah  comes  all  the  dead  will  arise, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  death;  for  the  angel  of 
death  himself  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Messiah  (Pesik. 
R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  161b).  Satan,  as  the  angel  of 
death,  is  identified  here  with  Antichrist.  “The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death  ”  (I  Cor.  xv. 

26;  compare  Heb.  ii.  14).  The  same 
Identical  idea  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  Book 
with.  of  Jubilees  xxiii.  29:  “And  they  shall 
Antichrist,  fulfil  all  their  days  in  peace  and  joy, 
and  shall  live  on,  since  there  will  be 
no  Satan  and  no  evil  to  destroy  them.” 

The  angel  of  death,  who  is  identified  with  Satan, 
immediately  after  his  creation  had  a  dispute  with 
God  as  to  the  light  of  the  Messiah  (Pesik.  R.  161b). 
When  Eve  touched  the  tree  of  knowledge,  she  per¬ 
ceived  the  angel  of  death,  and  thought:  “Now  I 
shall  die,  and  God  will  create  another  wife  for  Adam” 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.,  end;  compare  Targum  Yer.  to 
Gen.  iii.  6,  and  Talk.  i.  §  25).  Adam  also  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  angel  of  death  (Bolden,  “DieVer- 
wandtscliaft  der  Jtidiscli- Chris tlichen  mit  der  Parsis- 
chen  Escliatologie,”  p.  12).  The  angel  of  death  sits 
before  the  face  of  the  dead  (Jellinek,  l.c.  ii.  94). 
While  Abraham  was  mourning  for  Sarah  the  angel 
appeared  to  him,  which  explains  why  “Abraham 
stood  up  from  before  his  dead”  (Gen.  xxiii.  3 ;  Gen.  R. 
lviii.  5,  misunderstood  by  the  commentators).  Sam¬ 
uel  told  Sarah  that  Abraham  had  sacrificed  Isaac  in 
spite  of  his  Availing,  and  Sarah  died  of  horror  and 
grief  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxii.).  It  was  Moses  Avho  most 
often  had  dealings  with  the  angel.  At  the  rebellion 
of  Korali,  Moses  saAV  him  (Num.  R.  v.  7 ;  Bacher, 
l.c,  iii.  333;  compare  Sanli.  82a).  It  Avas  the  angel 
of  death  in  the  form  of  pestilence  Avhich  snatched 
away  15,000  every  year  during  the  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  (ib.  70).  When  Moses  reached  heaven, 
the  angel  told  him  something  (Jellinek,  l.c.  i.  61). 

When  the  angel  of  death  came  to  Moses  and  said, 
“ Give  me  thy  soul,”  Moses  called  to  him:  “Where 
I  sit  thou  hast  no  right  to  stand.  ”  And  the  angel 
retired  ashamed,  and  reported  the  occurrence  to  God. 
Again,  God  commanded  him  to  bring  the  soul  of 
Moses.  The  angel  Avent,  and,  not  finding  him,  in¬ 
quired  of  the  sea,  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  val¬ 
leys;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  him  (Sifre,  Deut. 
305).  Really,  Moses  did  not  die  through  the  angel 
of  death,  but  through  God’s  kiss  (“ bi-nesliikak  ”) ; 
i.e.,  God  drew  his  soul  out  of  his  body  (B.  B.  17a; 
compare  Abraham  in  Apocryphal  and  Rabbin¬ 
ical  Literature,  and  parallel  references  in  Boklen, 
l.c.  p.  11).  Legend  seizes  upon  the  story  of  Moses’ 
struggle  Avith  the  angel  of  death,  and  expands  it  at 
length  (Tan.,  ed.  Stettin,  pp.  624  et  seq . ;  Deut.  R. 
ix.,  xi. ;  Grunhut,  l.c.  v.  102b,  169a).  As  Benaiah 
bound  Ashmedai  (Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  218a),  so  Moses 
binds  the  angel  of  death  that  he  may  bless  Israel 
(Pesik.  199,  'where  “lifne  moto”  [Deut.  xxxiii.  1] 
is  explained  as  meaning  “before  the  angel  of  death”). 

Solomon  once  noticed  that  the  angel  of  death  Avas 
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grieved.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow  he  answered  :  “I  am  requested  to  take  your 
two  beautiful  scribes.”  Solomon  at  once  charged 
the  demons  to  convey  his  scribes  to  Luz,  where  the 
angel  of  death  could  not  enter.  When  they  were 
near  the  city,  however,  they  both  died.  The  angel 
laughed  on  the  next  day,  whereupon  Solomon  asked 
the  cause  of  his  mirth.  “Because,”  answered  the 
angel,  “  thou  didst  send  the  youths  thither,  whence 
I  was  ordered  to  fetch  them  ”  (Suk.  53a).  In  the 
next  world  God  will  let  the  angel  of  death  fight 
against  Pharaoh,  Sisera,  and  Sennacherib  (Yalk., 
Isa.  428). 

The  teaching  of  God  shields  one  from  the  power 
of  the  angel  of  death.  The  children  of  Israel  have 
accepted  the  Torah  only  in  order  that  the  angel 
may  have  no  power  over  them  (‘Ab.  Zarah  5a). 
Since  death  results  only  from  sin,  it  can  not,  of 
course,  come  to  those  who  live  in  accordance  with 
the  Torah.  Although  the  sentence  of  mortality 
once  pronounced  could  never  be  recalled  (‘Ab.  Zarah 
5a),  yet  the  angel  of  death  may  not  visit  teachers 
of  the  Law ;  he  is  rather  their  friend  ( ib .  35b),  and 
even  imparts  learning  to  them  (Ber.  51a). 

Talmud  teachers  of  the  fourth  century  associate 
quite  familiarly  with  him.  When  he  appeared  to  one 
on  the  street,  the  teacher  reproached 
Scholars  him  with  rushing  upon  him  as  upon 
and  the  a  beast  ;  whereupon  the  angel  called 
Angel  upon  him  at  his  house.  To  another  he 
of  Death,  granted  a  respite  of  thirty  days,  that 
he  might  put  his  knowledge  in  order 
before  entering  the  next  world.  To  a  third  he  had 
no  access,  because  he  could  not  interrupt  the  study 
of  the  Talmud.  To  a  fourth  he  showed  a  rod  of 
fire,  whereby  he  is  recognized  as  the  angel  of  death 
(M.  K.  28a).  He  often  entered  the  house  of  Bibi 
and  conversed  with  him  (Hag.  4b).  Often  he  re¬ 
sorts  to  strategy  in  order  to  interrupt  and  seize  his 
victim  (B.  M.  86a;  Mak.  10a). 

The  death  of  Joshua  ben  Levi  in  particular  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  web  of  fable.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  die  and  the  angel  of  death  appeared  to 
him,  he  demanded  to  be  shown  his  place  in  paradise. 
When  the  angel  had  consented  to  this,  he  demanded 
the  angel’s  knife,  that  the  angel  might  not  frighten 
him  by  the  way.  This  request  also  -was  granted 
him,  and  Joshua  sprang  with  the  knife  over  the  wall 
of  paradise;  the  angel,  who  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
paradise,  catching  hold  of  the  end  of  his  garment. 
Joshua  swrore  that  he  would  not  come  out,  and  God 
declared  that  he  should  not  leave  paradise  unless  he 
was  absolved  from  his  oath;  if  not  absolved,  he  was 
to  remain.  The  angel  of  death  then  demanded  back 
his  knife,  but  Joshua  refused.  At  this  point  a  heav¬ 
enly  voice  (“  bat  kol  ”)  rang  out :  u  Give  him  back  the 
knife,  because  the  children  of  men  have  need  of  it  ” 
(Ket.  77b;  Jellinek,  l.c.  ii.  48-51;  Baclier,  l.c.  i.  192 
et  seq.). 
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- In  Arabic  Literature  :  The  angel  of  death  is 

spoken  of  in  the  Koran  (suras  xxxii.  11,  Ixxix.  1), 
and  is  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Azrael — probably 
identical  with  the  angel  of  Gehinnom,  ac¬ 

cording  to  “  ‘Eiuek  ha-Melek  ”  (“  Tikkune  Teshu- 
bah”;  quoted  by  Eisenmenger,  “Entdecktes  Juden¬ 
thum,”  ii. 333).  “  When  Death  was  created  by  God, 

he,  on  account  of  his  terrible  power,  had  to  be  put  in 
70,000  chains  of  a  thousand  years’  journey’s  length 
each,  and  behind  millions  of  barriers.  When  Azrael 
was  placed  in  charge  of  him  and  saw  him,  he  called 
the  angels  to  look  at  him,  and  when  he,  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  spread  his  wings  over  him  and  opened  all  his 
eyes,  the  angels  fainted  away  and  remained  uncon¬ 
scious  for  a  thousand  years.  Azrael  was  given  all 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  to  enable  him  to  master 
Death.” 

Azrael  reaches  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  (Jellinek,  “B.  IL”  v.  49),  and  has  70, 000  feet  and 
4,000  wings.  His  whole  body  is  covered  with  eyes 
(see  ‘Ab.  Zarah  20b)  and  with  tongues  as  numerous 
as  the  living  creatures  on  earth.  When  any  of  these 
latter  die,  the  corresponding  eye  bulges  forth.  At 
the  end  of  the  world  all  these  eyes  excepting  eight 
are  plucked  out  by  God— those  of  Israfil  (Sarafel), 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Azrael,  and  the  four  “  hayyot  ”  of 
the  Heavenly  Chariot  alone  remaining.  The  times 
of  the  death  of  persons  is  made  known  to  the  angel 
of  death  through  the  roll-book  in  his  possession  show¬ 
ing  a  white  stripe  around  the  name  of  the  person 
doomed.  Forty  days  before  death,  however,  a  leaf 
falls  from  the  tree  of  life,  under  the  throne  of  God, 
into  the  lap  of  Azrael,  who  is  seated  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  thus  announcing  the  death  (compare  Yer. 
Ber.  ii.  8,  5c,  and  the  picture  of  the  fig-tree). 

“When  people  lament  and  weep  too  much  over 
the  death  of  a  person,  the  angel  of  death  shall  stand 
at  the  door  and  sajr :  ‘  What  cause  have  you  for  such 
violent  complaint?  I  am  only  the  messenger  of  God 
and  have  done  His  bidding,  and  if  you  rebel  against 
Him,  I  shall  return  often  to  take  one  of  your  house  ’  ” 
(compare  Midr.  Yalk.  to  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2;  cEr.  19b; 
and  Boklen,  l.c.). 

“When  a  righteous  person  dies,  the  angel  of  death 
comes  with  a  host  of  good  angels,  carrying  sweet 
odors  of  paradise,  and  makes  the  soul  leave  the  body 
like  a  drop  taken  out  of  a  bucket  of  water.  When 
a  wicked  person  dies,  the  angel  of  death  comes  in 
the  company  of  demons,  who  pull  the  soul  out  as 
with  iron  spits”  (compare  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xi.  and 
“Nishmat  Hayyim,”  ii.  20). 
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DEATH,  VIEWS  AND  CUSTOMS  CON¬ 
CERNING. — In  Biblical  and  Apocryphal 
Literature  :  The  ancient  Hebrews  expected  to  “  be 
gathered  to  [or  sleep  with]  their  fathers  ”  when  death 
befell  them  (Gen.  xxv.  8,  xlvii.  30),  and  feared  only 
the  idea  of  going  down  to  Slieol  mourning  (ib.  xxxvii. 
35).  To  sleep  and  be  at  rest  was  the  desire  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  (Job  iii.  13-22).  To  die  “in  a  good  old  age” 
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was  regarded  as  a  blessing  (Gen.  xv.  15,  xxv.  8);  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  in  the  noontide 
of  life  was  dreaded  and  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  10).  Only  occasionally  the  stings  of 
death  and  the  stroke  of  Sheol  became  terrors,  from 
which  the  Lord  was  petitioned  to  redeem  man  (Hosea 
xiii.  14;  Ps.  xvi.  10,  xlix.  16  [15],  lxxxvi.  13).  No¬ 
where,  however,  in  the  Bible  is  death  regarded  as  a 
real  evil,  except  from  the  point  of  view  that  man, 
being  of  divine  origin,  should  have  had,  like  any 
other  heavenly  being,  access  to  the  tree  of  life  and 
have  lived  forever  (Gen.  iii.  22).  Accordingly,  the 
eschatological  view  found  expression  in  such  phrases 
as  that  “  death  will  be  swallowed  up  forever  ”  and 
“the  dead  shall  rise  again”  (compare  Isa.  xxv.  8, 
xxvi.  19). 

Still  the  popular  view  in  the  days  of  Kolielet  (Eccl. 
vii,  1,  ix.  4-6)  and  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xli. 
1-4)  was  that  there  was  no  other  prospect  for  man 
but  that  of  the  dreary  life  of  the  shades  in  Sheol, 
and  this  made  life  on  earth  all  the  more  precious. 
Nor  did  this  view  in  any  way  prevent  Ben  Sira 
from  seeing  in  the  yielding  of  the  first  woman 
to  the  tempter  the  cause  of  men’s  death  (ib.  xxv. 
24).  More  pronounced  on  the  latter  point  is  the 
Book  of  Wisdom:  “God  created  man  to  be  im¬ 
mortal;  .  .  .  nevertheless  through  envy  of  the  devil 
came  death  into  the  world”  (Wisdom  ii.  23,  24). 
“  For  God  made  not  death ;  through  righteousness 
immortality  is  obtained”  (ib.  i.  13,  16;  vi.  18;  xv.  3). 
This  view  (expressed  also  in  Ethiopic  Enoch,  xcviii. 
4  and  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxx.  16—18)  was  made  the 
basic  idea  of  Paul’s  system  of  salvation  (Rom.  v.  12; 
I  Cor.  xv.  21;  Heb.  ii.  14),  after  the  apocalyptic  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Jews  had  made  tlic  problem  of  sin  and 
death  the  object  of  most  serious  reflection,  which 
culminated  in  the  hope  of  the  final  annihilation  of 
death  in  the  world  to  come  (IY,  Esd.  iii.  7;  vii.  32, 
119;  viii.  53).  Satan  is  called  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  “a  murderer  from  the  beginning”  (John  viii. 
44)  and  “  the  destroyer  ”  (I  Cor.  x.  10).  See  Death, 
Angel  of,  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 

Death  is  conceived  of  as  a  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  shades  in  the  nether  world  (Ps.  xlix,  15;  see 
also  Demonology).  He  is  their  general  (Gen.  R. 
xxvi.). 

The  following  is  the  description  of  Death  as  one  of 
God’s  messengers: 

“When  Abraham  had  refused  to  let  the  archangel  Michael 
take  his  soul,  God  said  to  the  latter :  ‘  Call  Me  hither  Death  of 
the  shameless  countenance  and  the  pitiless  look,  [this  seems  to 
allude  to  the  name  of  Azazel— Sntti?— and  the  deadly  look  (py 
jnn)  ] .  Death  shivered  and  trembled  at  being  called  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  when  God  said  to  him  :  ‘  Come  hither,  thou  bitter 
and  fierce  name  of  the  world  [an  allusion  to  both  Azazel  and 
ricn  nc,  I  Sam.  xv.  32],  hide  thy  fierceness,  cover  thy  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  cast  away  thy  bitterness  from  thee,  arid  put  on  thy 
beauty  and  all  thy  glory,  and  go  down  to  Abraham  My  friend 
and  bring  him  to  Me.’  Death  put  on  a  robe  of  great  brightness 
and  made  his  appearance  like  the  sun,  and  became  fair  and 
beautiful  above  the  sons  of  men,  assuming  the  form  of  an  arch¬ 
angel,  his  cheeks  flaming  with  fire,  and  went  to  Abraham,  a 
sweet  odor  and  a  flash  of  light  announcing  his  coming  to  the 
patriarch,  who  took  him  to  be  an  archangel,  the  chief  captain  of 
God,  and  welcomed  him  as  the  bringer  of  light  and  a  most  glori¬ 
ous  helper.  But  Death  rejoined  :  ‘  Most  righteous  Abraham,  I 
am  thebitter  drop  of  Death  ’  [men  CD,  whence  the  name  Sncd]; 
and  when  asked  for  bis  errand,  he  said :  ‘  For  thy  holy  soul 
am  I  come.’  Abraham  again  refused  to  give  up  his  soul.  Death 
followed  him  into  his  chamber,  and  when  Abraham  lay  down 


upon  his  couch,  he  sat  by  his  feet  and  would  not  depart,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch  to  let  him  live. 

“On  inquiry  of  the  patriarch,  he  told  him  that  only  because 
of  his  great  righteousness,  his  hospitality  to  men,  and  his  love 
toward  God,  which  became  a  crown  of  glory  upon  his  head,  did 
he  approach  him  in  such  beauty  and  glory ;  to  sinners  he  came 
in  fierceness,  corruption,  and  bitterness.  ‘Show  me  these,’ 
asked  Abraham ;  but  Death  replied,  1  Thou  canst  not  stand 
these  looks.’  Thereto  Abraham  answered :  k  By  means  of  the 
name  of  the  living  God— aniflon  dv— I  shall  be  able  to  look.’ 
So  Death  put  off  his  sunllke  glory  and  put  on  his  tyrant-like 
robe  and  made  his  appearance  fiercer  than  all  wild  beasts,  and 
filthier  than  all  filth,  and  he  showed  Abraham  seven  fiery  ser¬ 
pents’  heads  and  fourteen  faces :  (1)  of  flaming  fire,  (2)  of  dark¬ 
ness,  (3)  of  a  viper,  (4)  of  a  precipice,  (5)  of  a  fierce  asp,  (6)  of 
a  terrible  lion,  (7)  of  a  cerastes,  (8)  of  a  basilisk,  (9)  of  a  fiery 
simitar,  (10)  of  terrible  lightning  and  thunder,  (11)  of  a  stormy 
sea,  (12)  of  a  rushing  river,  (13)  of  a  three-headed  serpent,  and 
(14)  of  a  cup  filled  with  poison  ;  and  then  he  showed  him  every 
mortal  disease  emanating  from  the  odor  of  Death.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  man-  and  maid-servants  of  Abraham  died  from  the  effect 
of  this  odor  and  sight,  so  that  Abraham  implored  Death  to  hide 
his  fierceness  and  to  put  on  his  former  garb  of  beauty.  Death 
complied  with  his  request,  and  joined  Abraham  in  a  prayer  to 
God  to  restore  to  life  those  who  had  died  so  suddenly  by  his 
fierceness ;  and  the  prayer  was  granted. 

“Abraham,  however,  would  not  consent  to  surrender  his 
soul  until  Death  had  explained  to  him  the  different  forms  and 
faces  he  had  shown  him  in  all  their  fierceness :  whereupon 
Death  replied  that  the  seven  heads  of  serpents  indicated  the 
seven  ages  during  which  he  is  to  destroy  all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  bottom  of  Hades.  Because  people  die 
by  fire,  by  falling  from  precipices,  by  the  sword,  by  rushing 
rivers,  on  the  raging  sea,  and  in  storms  of  lightning,  by  wild 
beasts  or  cups  of  poison,  be  assumed  all  those  aspects.  Finally, 
he  spoke  of  the  seventy-two  kinds  of  death  [see  Abraham,  Tes¬ 
tament  of,  and  footnote,  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  95b]  and  of  the  death 
of  the  righteous.  Then  Death  took  the  right  hand  of  Abraham, 
and  his  soul  clung  to  him.” 

Death  appears  here  as  the  personification  of  psy¬ 
chical  evil,  with  many  traits  borrowed  from  Ahri- 
man  in  the  Avesta  (see  Parsism),  but  not  of  moral 
evil  (see  Test.  Abraham,  A,  xvi.-xx. ;  “Texts  and 
Studies,”  ii.  2,  Cambridge,  1892;  “Anti-Nicene 
Fathers,”  Eng.  transl.,  pp.  183  et  seq.,  New  York, 
1897;  see  also  Dumah). 

e.  c.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  views  among  JewTs  concerning  the  cause 
of  death.  Some  assign  it  to  Adam’s  first  sin  in 
partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit  (Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu  R.  v.).  This  view  is  somewhat  modified  by 
the  Rabbis,  who  regard  death  as  the  fruit  of  personal 
sin ;  maintaining  that,  like  Adam,  each  person  dies 
on  account  of  his  own  sin  (Shab.  55a,  b),  as  “  there  is 
not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth  that  doetli  good  and 
sinneth  not  ”  (Eccl.  vii.  20).  Still,  the  Rabbis  speak 
of  a  number  of  “  saintly  men  who  died 
Cause  of  without  sin  and  only  in  consequence 

Death.  of  the  poison  of  the  serpent  ”  few 

&TD);  Benjamin;  Amram;  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David;  and  Cliileab,  David’s  son  (Shab. 
55b;  B.  B.  17a;  compare  Derek  Erez  Zuta,  where 
thirteen  persons  are  named).  Another  view  is  that 
death  was  ordained  at  creation,  and  that  Adam  by 
his  sin  merely  hastened  death  (Ex.  R.  ii. ;  Tan. 
[Yelamdenu],  Wavesheb,  ed.  Vienna,  44b).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  Adam  was  destined  to  live  forever 
and  not  to  taste  death,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
men  like  Hiram  of  Tyre  and  Nebuchadnezzar  wanted 
to  be  worshiped  as  gods,  God  decreed  death  for  man 
(Ex.  R.  ix.).  The  opinion  is  also  expressed  that  God 
would  have  annihilated  the  power  of  the  angel  of 
death  over  Israel  after  its  acceptance  of  the  Law, 
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hut  for  the  fact  that  the  divine  decree  could  not  be 
reversed  (*Ab.  Zarali  5a).  From  the  point  of  view 
that  sin  precedes  and  causes  death  in  each  person, 
the  Talmud  designates  special  reasons  for  the  death 
of  innocent  children  (Sliab.  32b). 

There  are  903  (niXVin,  Ps.  lxviii.  21)  distinct 
deaths.  The  hardest  is  by  asthma; 

Modes  and  the  easiest  is  called  np’TO  niYD 
of  Death,  (“death  by  the  kiss”),  which  is  “like 
drawing  a  hair  out  of  milk”:  that  is 
the  interpretation  of  ”  (“  by  the  mouth  of  the 

Lord,”  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  Hebr.).  Six  persons  are 
known  to  have  died  iu  that  way ;  namely,  the  three 
patriarchs,  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (B.  B. 
17a). 

Death  coming  after  five  days’  illness  is  considered 
ordinary;  after  four  days,  a  reprimand  of  Heaven; 
after  three  days,  a  severe  rebuke ;  after  two  days,  a 
hastened  death ;  after  one  day,  a  sudden  one,  or, 
according  to  some,  an  apoplectic  one  (M.  K.  28a). 
To  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  fifty  is  J"n3  (“to 
be  cut  off,”  Lev.  xviii.  29).  Sixty  years  is  a  ripe 
age;  seventy  is  old  age;  and  eighty,  advanced  age 
(M.  Iv.  28a). * 

ManjT  allegorical  tales  are  related  in  rabbinical  lit¬ 
erature  about  the  communication  of  the  dead  with 
the  living.  A  pious  man,  being  rebuked  by  his  wife 
for  gi ving  away  a  dinar  (denarius)  to  a  beggar  in  time 
of  famine,  went  to  sleep  in  the  ceme- 
Com-  tery.  It  was  New-Year’s  eve,  and  he 
munication  overheard  the  spirits  of  two  women 
with.  gossiping.  One  of  them  proposed  to  fly 
the  Diving,  and  listen  behind  the  curtain  in  the 
judgment  chamber  to  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  future  visitations  in  the  world.  The  other 
spirit  excused  herself,  saying,  “lean  not  accompany 
thee  because  I  am  buried  in  reed  matting;  go  thy¬ 
self,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  what  thou  liearest.” 
Presently  lier  companion  returned  and  reported:  “I 
heard  that  the  hail  will  kill  whatever  is  planted  in 
the  first  rainy  season.”  The  pious  man  planted  in 
the  second  season.  The  following  year  he  again 
went  to  sleep  in  the  cemetery  on  New-Year’s  eve,  and 
overheard  a  similar  conversation,  gaining  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  whatever  was  planted  in  the  second  sea¬ 
son  would  be  consumed  by  blight.  The  pious  man 
planted  during  the  first  season.  IBs  wife  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  he  managed  to  evade  the  calami¬ 
tous  visitations,  and  he,  being  pressed,  related  his 
story.  A  few  days  later  the  woman  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  mother  of  the  second  spirit,  and  abused  her 
for  having  given  her  daughter  an  indecent  burial. 
The  third  year  the  pious  husband  again  sought  to 
obtain  information  regarding  future  crops;  the  sec¬ 
ond  spirit  said,  “Hush,  companion!  our  former  con¬ 
versation  was  overheard  by  mortal  men  ”  (Ber.  18a). 

R.  Ze‘ira  left  his  money  with  the  mistress  of  a 
boarding-house.  Returning,  he  found  that  she  had 
died.  lie  repaired  to  the  cemetery  and  inquired  of 
her :  “  Where  is  my  money  ?  ”  Said  she :  “  Go,  take  it 
from  the  socket  under  the  door-pivot.  At  the  same 
time  tell  my  mother  to  send  me  my  comb  and  the 
eye-dye  flask  by  a  certain  woman  who  will  arrive 
here  to-morrow  ”  (ib.  18b). 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Samuel,  who  was  absent 
when  his  father  Abba  died,  and  wished  to  find  out 


where  he  treasured  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by 
orphans.  Samuel  went  to  the  cemetery  and  inquired 
after  “Abba,”  but  was  told,  “There  are  many  ‘Ab¬ 
bas’  here.”  Said  he,  “I  want  Abba,  the  son  of  Ab¬ 
ba.”  “There  are  many  by  this  name.”  “But  I 
want  Abba  b.  Abba,  the  father  of  Samuel  [Samuel 
being  more  famous  than  his  father] ;  where  is  he?  ” 
He  was  informed  that  his  father  was  studying  at  the 
high  yeshibah  in  heaven.  On  reaching  it  Samuel 
observed  Levi  standing  outside,  as  a  punishment  for 
not  attending  R.  Aplies’  yeshibah  below.  Mean¬ 
while  Abba  appeared.  Samuel  saw  him  crying  and 
laughing,  and  asked  him :  “  Why  cryest  thou?  ”  “  Be¬ 
cause  thou  wilt  soon  join  us.”  “Why  laughesi, 
thou?”  “Because  thou  art  very  much  respected 
here.”  “If  so,”  said  Samuel,  “let  Levi  enter!” 
And  Levi  was  allowed  to  enter.  Then  the  father 
informed  Samuel  where  to  find  the  money  (ib.). 

The  dead  are  supposed  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
*  worldly  affairs.  The  assertion  of  Kolie- 

Continued  let  that  “The  dead  know  not  any- 
Conscious-  thing”  (Eccl.  ix,  5)  is  interpreted, 
ness  of  “  The  wicked  who  are  considered  dead 
the  Dead,  while  yet  alive.”  R.  Isaac  said,  “The 
sting  of  a  worm  to  the  dead  is  like  the 
pricking  of  a  pin  in  the  flesh  of  the  living”  (Sliab. 
13b).  The  dead  are  very  sensitive.  One  must  not  tell 
tales  around  the  death-bed  of  a  scholar  (Ber.  19a). 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  dead  are  exempt  from 
performing  the  precepts,  they  feel  slighted  if  such 
performance  should  take  place  in  their  presence  by 
the  living,  as  it  would  be  like  “mocking  the  poor” 
(Prov.  xvii.  5).  R,  Hiyya,  on  his  way  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  with  R.  Jonathan,  noticed  the  zizit  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  garment,  untied,  and  admonished  him  to  pick 
them  up,  else  the  dead  would  remark,  “To-morrow 
they  will  join  us,  and  now  they  scoff  us  ”  (Ber.  18a; 
compare  Yer.  Ber.  4c,  d;  Eccl.  R.  ix.  5;  see  Baclier, 
“Ag.  Tan.”  ii.  526).  From  this  it  is  inferred  that 
where  the  custom  prevails  to  wrap  the  dead  with  a 
tallit  over  the  shroud,  the  fringe  must  be  removed 
or.  made  unfit  for  purposes  of  prayer  (Shulhan 
:Aruk,  Yoreli  De£ah,  351).  Also,  in  burying  a 
scholar  it  is  customary  to  deposit  in  his  coffin  a 
scroll  that  is  unfit  for  reading  (ib.  351 ;  Maimonides, 
“  Yad,”  Sefer  Torah,  x.  36). 

The  Zoliar  obviously  disapproves  this  practise  of 
making  use  of  the  cemetery  as  a  genizah  for  de¬ 
fective  scrolls,  and  tells  the  following  story  of  R, 
Ilezekiali  and  R.  Jose,  who  were  passing  the  ruins  of 
Aleppo  in  Syria,  the  latter  carrying  along  a  fragment 
of  a  scroll.  While  resting  they  heard  a  rumbling 
noise  arising  from  a  grave,  and  a  cry:  “Wo,  wo,  the 
world  must  be  in  trouble,  for  the  Torah  has  appeared 
here.  Or  perhaps  they  come  again  to  laugh  at  us 
and  disgrace  us?  ”  The  rabbis  were  frightened  and 
asked,  “  Who  art  thou  ? '”  “  I  am  a  dead  man.  Once 

upon  a  time,  when  the  world  was  in  trouble,  R. 
Hiyya  came  here  with  a  scroll  to  pray.  I  and  my 
comrades  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  patriarchs  in  paradise ;  but  on  examina¬ 
tion  the  scroll  was  found  to  be  defective,  having  a 
superfluous  letter  *  waw  ’  in  the  word  HD'lD  [Lev. 
xi.  3],  and  because  we  admitted  him  we  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  high  yeshibah  ”  (Zoliar,  ed.  Cracow, 

rnft  nnx  127). 


Death-Bed  Scenes. 

1.  Visiting  the  Sick.  2.  Making  the  Confession.  3.  Lighting  the  Candles.  4.  Mourning. 

(From  BodensebHtz,  “  Kirchliche  Vert'a^ning,”  1748.) 
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The  practise  of  praying  for  the  intercession  of  the 
dead  is  of  early  origin.  Caleb  on  reaching  Hebron 
visited  the  cave  of  Machpelali,  and 
Prayers  to  prayed  to  the  patriarch  to  be  saved 
and  of  from  cooperating  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Dead,  the  scouts  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a 
report  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  Holy  Land  (Sotali  34b).  The  Talmud  mentions 
the  custom  of  visiting  the  cemetery  to  request  the 
dead  to  pray  for  the  living  (Ta‘an.  16a;  compare 
ib.  23b). 

The  noise  of  the  soul’s  departure  from  the  body 
reverberates  through  the  world  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  yet  the  sound  is  unheard 
The  Soul  of  (Yoma  20b).  Prior  to  the  soul’s  exit 
the  Dying,  it  sees  the  Shekinali  (Pirke  R.  El. 

xxxiv.).  The  soul  after  death  is  in 
the  same  condition  as  it  is  in  life  when  one  dreams 
(ib.).  Until  the  body  is  entirely  consumed  the  soul 
hovers  over  the  grave  (Shab.  152b). 

R.  Judah  ba-Nasi  in  his  last  will  commanded  his 
sons  that  on  every  Sabbath  eve  after  his  demise  they 
should  continue  to  light  the  candles,  set  the  table, 
and  prepare  the  couch  in  their  customary  places,  as 
on  every  Sabbath  eve  lie  would  visit  his  home. 
Once  a  neighbor  knocked  at  the  door  for  entrance, 
and  Rabbi’s  servant  answered :  “  Hush !  Rabbi  is  at 
home.”  After  this,  Rabbi  ceased  his  visits,  so  as  not 
to  reflect  on  the  righteous  men  who  died  before  him 
(Ket.  103a).  Samuel  said:  “If  one  wants  to  have  a 
taste  of  death,  let  him  sleep  with  his  shoes  on  ”  (Yoma 
78b).  “And  God  saw  every  thing  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good”  (Gen.  i.  31).  “This  in¬ 
cludes  death,”  wrote  R.  Meir  on  the  margin  of  his 
Bible,  playing  on  the  similarity  of  YiXD  and  DID 
(Gen.  R.  ix.).  “The  day  of  death  [is  better]  than 
the  day  of  one’s  birth  ”  (Eccl.  vii.  1)  is  explained  in 
Eccl.  R.  ad  loc.  and  Ex.  R.  xlviii.  to  mean  that 
“death  tells  of  the  meritorious  life  of  the  departed : 
it  is  like  the  vessel  entering  port  laden  with  goods.” 
The  great  ones  of  each  generation  must  die  to  make 
room  for  the  greatness  of  successors;  “the  righteous 
themselves  ask  for  death  as  a  favor”  (Midi*.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  cxvi.  15).  The  Zoliar  calls  death  a  festal  day 
(N^l^rn  NDV;  Zoliar,  Shemini,  in  referring  to  the 
death  of  Nadab  and  Abilin ;  compare  also  Heilpriu, 

“  *Er  Ke  ha-Kinnuyim,”  fob  20c.)  The  day  when 
Adam  died  was  made  a  holiday  (Tamm  debe  Eliyalm 
R.  xvi.). 

The  windows  of  the  death -chamber  should  be 
opened  to  allow  the  spirits  to  enter  and  to  depart 
(PT  jro  TiaBN  Vi. ;  see  Birds  as  Souls). 

The  angel  of  death  is  supposed  to  wipe  his  bloody 
knife  in  water  near  the  dead ;  hence  all  water  of 
the  adjacent  houses  must  be  emptied  on  the  ground 
(Yoreh  De‘ah,  339).  As  the  “sliedim” 
Super-  are  supposed  to  follow  the  dead  or  to 
stitions.  hover  around  the  graves,  those  who 
follow  a  funeral  cortege  must  wash 
their  hands  on  their  return,  before  entering  a  house 
(ib.  376,  4);  but  should  not  dip  them  in  the  river. 
A  special  lavatory  for  this  purpose  is  usually  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  cemetery.  On  returning  from  the  fu¬ 
neral  one  should  sit  down  and  rest  on  the  way 
several  times,  so  as  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that 
follow  him  (Tur  Yoreh  Dc‘ah,  375).  The  board 


upon  which  the  dead  is  cleansed  must  not  be  turned 
over.  One  should  not  visit  the  same  grave  twice 
during  one  day  (Will  of  R.  Judah  the  Pious);  nor 
sleep  in  the  cemetery  (Nid.  17a);  nor  look  closely  on 
the  face  of  a  dead  person ;  nor  kiss  the  dead,  not 
even  when  a  near  relative  (“Sefer  Hasidim,”  §  236). 

A  common  superstition  is  current  that  if  the 
shadow  of  one’s  head  is  invisible  against  the  wall  in 
a  house  where  a  light  is  burning  on 
Omens  Hosha'na  Kabbah  eve,  it  is  a  sign 

of  Death,  that  the  person  is  destined  to  die  with¬ 
in  the  year;  if  visible,  he  will  live  (see 
Nahinani,  commentary  on  Num.  xiv.  9).  R.  Ainmi 
says:  “If  one  wishes  to  know  whether  he  will  live 
during  the  following  year,  let  him  during  the  ten 
Penitential  Da}^s  burn  a  candle  in  his  house  where 
no  wind  can  blow  it  out.  If  it  does  not  become  ex¬ 
tinguished  he  will  live;  otherwise,  not”  (Hor.  12a). 
To  discover  whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  will 
die  first,  calculate  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
in  the  names  of  both.  If  the  amount  is  even,  the 
man  will  die  first;  if  odd,  the  woman  (“pjyyE) 
letter  Mem,  §  6). 

Superstitions  concerning  death  in  connection  with 
dreams  are  numerous.  One  of  them,  the  vision  of  a 
scroll  in  the  Ark,  foretells  death,  as  the  death  of 
Aaron  follows  the  description  of  the  tablets  placed 
in  the  Ark  (“Sefer  Hasidim,”  §  533).  See  Dreams. 

A  dying  child  may  be  released  from  death’s 
grasp  if  nominally  sold  by  the  parents  to  a  friend 
fora  shekel  (“Sefer  Hasidim,”  §  245).  A  change 
of  name  may  save  from  death  (R.  H.  16b).  Re¬ 
moval  of  a  feather  pillow  from  beneath  the  head 
of  a  dying  person  helps  the  soul  to  depart  more 
easily.  But  some  rabbis  objected  to  this  treatment, 
on  the  ground  that  it  disturbs  the  sinking  person  and 
hastens  his  death  (An^D  to  Tur  Yoreh  De‘ali,  339; 
“  Sefer  Hasidim,  ”  ££  245-246).  The  iron  keys  of  the 
synagogue,  if  placed  under  the  pillow,  have  the  same 
effect  (ib. ).  In  accordance  with  Prov.  x.  18:  “He 
that  uttereth slander  [rm  =  “evil  news  ”]  is  a  fool.” 
Announcement  of  death  should  be  made  indirectly 
(Pes.  3b) ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  shofar  was 
blown  in  Talmudical  times  when  death  occurred  in 
a  town  (M.  K.  27b).  The  beadle  who  summons  the 
congregation  to  early  morning  prayer  by  three 
knocks  at  their  doors  or  windows,  announces  a 
death  in  the  town  by  reducing  the  number  of 
knocks  to  two.  It  is  a  good  omen  to  die  with  a 
smile  on  the  face,  or  to  die  on  one’s  birthday.  Rain 
on  the  day  of  a  funeral  is  a  sign  of  compassion  and 
forgiveness  toward  the  dead  (Tur  Yoreh  De‘ali, 
353). 

It  is  customary  to  bend  the  thumb  of  the  corpse 
so  that  the  whole  hand  resembles  the  word  “  Shaddai  ” 
(Almighty),  and  to  bind  it  in  this  position  with  the 
zizit.  A  shard  is  placed  on  the  eyes,  a  little  stick  in 
the  hands,  a  piece  of  metal  on  the  body,  a  little 
bag  with  earth  from  the  Holy  Land  under  the  head, 
and  a  three-toothed  wooden  fork  in  the  hands,  to 
enable  the  dead  to  excavate  a  subterranean  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  when  all 
the  Jewish  dead  will  arise  in  Palestine.  A  towel  is 
hung  up  and  a  glass  of  water  placed  beside  it,  so  that 
the  soul  might  bathe  when  it  returns  to  the  body. 

k.  J.  D.  E. 
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DEATH  (Statistics).  See  Mortality. 

DEBARIM.  See  Deuteronomy. 

DEBARIM  RABBAH:  A  Midrash  or  homiletic 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Unlike 
Boresliit  Rabbah,  the  Midrash  to  Deuteronomy 
which  has  been  included  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rabbot  in  the  ordinary  editions  does  not  contain 
running  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
but  twenty-five  complete,  independent  homilies,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  fragmentary  ones,  on  as  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  Deuteronomy,  which  for  the  larger  part  are 
recognized  as  “sedarim,”  the  Sabbatical  lessons  for 
public  worship  according  to  the  Palestinian  three- 
year  cycle.  The  index  to  the  rabbinical  Bible 
(Venice,  1535)  gives  twenty-seven  sedarim  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy;  on  nineteen  of  these  there  are  homilies  in 
the  present  Midrash,  as  well  as  a  fragment,  which, 
according  to  the  editions,  belongs  to  another  seder 
(Deut.  xxix.  9).  It  may  be  due  to  differences  of 
time  and  place  in  the  division  of  the  cycle  of  seda¬ 
rim  that  in  the  Debarim  Rabbah  there  are  no  homi¬ 
lies  on  seven  or  eight  of  the  sedarim  mentioned  in 
that  index — namely,  Deut.  xi.  10,  xiv.  1,  xv.  7,  xxiii. 
10,  xxiii.  33,  xxiv.  19,  xxvi.  1,  and  occasionally  and 
conditionally  xxix.  9 — and  that,  besides  a  homily 
on  a  section  mentioned  in  other  sources  as  a  seder 
(Deut.  iv.  35),  there  are  five  additional  homilies  on 
the  sections  Deut.  i.  10,  iv.  7,  xi.  36,  xxiv.  9,  and 
xxix.  1,  which  were  not  otherwise  known  as  se- 
darim.  In  some  of  these  homilies,  moreover,  the  ha- 
lakic  exordiums  (see  below)  close  with  the  words  pjD 
.  .  .  pJD  inpt?  HDD,  which  clearly  show  that  the 
Scriptural  sections  on  which  the  homilies  were  pro¬ 
nounced  were  used  for  public  lessons.  The  editor  of 
this  Midrash,  however,  has  probably  included  only 
the  homilies  on  the  Sabbatical  lessons 
Sections  of  of  the  cycle  of  sedarim;  for  Debarim 
the  Rabbah  contains  no  homilies  on  the 

Midrash,  lessons  of  the  Pjesikta  cycle  belonging 
to  Deuteronomy,  Deut.  xiv.  33  and 
xxv.  17  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1  is  a  seder  as  well  as  a  Pe- 
sikta  section). 

The  economy^  of  this  Midrash  containing  sedarim 
homilies  on  Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  individual  homilies,  could  easily  have  been 
misconstrued  and  forgotten  after  the  division  of 
the  Torah  into  pericopes  according  to  the  one-year 
cycle  had  come  into  general  use.  In  present  edi¬ 
tions  Debarim  Rabbah  is  divided  only  according 
to  these  latter  pericopes;  it  was  not  noticed  that  the 
homilies  on  XVD  '2  and  Nnn  '3  did  not  correspond 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  pericopes  Deut.  xxi.  10 
and  xxvi.  1.  The  sidrot  Nizzabim  and  Wayelek 
formed  one  pericope  in  the  oldest  Midrasli  editions 
(Constantinople,  1513,  and  Venice,  1545);  hence  in 
these  editions  Debarim  Rabbah  contains  only  ten  sec¬ 
tions,  corresponding  with  the  pericopes.  The  fur¬ 
ther  designation  of  these  sections  as  “  parasliiyyot  ” 
and  their  enumeration  from  1  to  11,  dividing  Nizza¬ 
bim  and  Wayelek,  are  addenda  of  the  later  editions. 

According  to  its  original  composition,  this  Mid¬ 
rash  includes  the  following  homilies  (the  passages 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  sedarim) : 

(1)  Parashah  i.  Nos.  1-9  (according  to  the  Wilna  ed.),  on 
*  Deut.  i.  1 ;  (2)  ib.  Nos.  10-14,  on  Deut  i.  10;  (3)  ib.  Nos.  15-20, 
ou  *Deut.  ii.  2;  (4)  ib.  Nos.  21-25,  on  *Deut.  ii.  31;  (5)  par.  ii. 


Nos.  1-9,  on  *Deut.  iii.  23;  (6)  ib.  Nos.  10-17,  on  Deut.  iv.  7; 
(7)  ib.  Nos.  18-24,  on  *Deut.  iv.  25 ;  (8)  ib.  Nos.  25-30,  on  *Peut. 
iv.  41 ;  (9)  ib.  Nos.  31-37,  on  *  Deut.  vi.  4 ;  (10)  par.  iii.  Nos. 
1-7,  on  *Deut.  vii.  12;  (11)  ib.  Nos.  8-11,  on  *Deut.  ix.  1;  (12) 
ib.  Nos.  12-17,  on  *  Deut.  x.  1 ;  (13)  par.  iv.  Nos.  1-5,  on  Deut. 

xi.  26;  (14)  ib.  Nos.  6-11,  on  *Deut.  xii.  20; 
Analysis  of  (15)  par.  v.  Nos.  1-7,  on  *  Deut.  xvi.  18;  (16)  ib. 

Contents.  Nos.  8-11,  on  *Deut.  xvii.  14 ;  (17)  ib.  Nos.  12- 
15,  on  *Deut.  xx.  10;  (18)  par.  vi.  Nos.  1-7,  on 
*Deut.  xxii.  6;  (19)  ib.  Nos.  8-14,  on  Deut.  xxiv.  9;  (20)  par. 
vii.  Nos.  1-7,  on  *  Deut.  xxviii.  1 ;  (21)  ib.  Nos.  8-12,  on  Deut. 

xxix.  1 ;  (par.  viii.  No.  1,  merely  a  halakic  exordium,  doubtful 
if  belonging  to*  Deut.  xxix.  9);  (22)  par.  viii.  Nos.  2-7,  on  *  Deut. 

xxx.  11 ;  (23)  par.  ix.  Nos.  1-9,  on  *Deut.  xxxi.  14 ;  (24)  par.  x. 
Nos.  1-4,  on  *Deut.  xxxii.  1 ;  (25)  par.  xi.  Nos.  1-5,  and  probably 
7-8,  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  1  (ib.  No.  6  is  an  interpolated  second  ha¬ 
lakic  exordium ;  No.  8  probably  closes  the  homily  and  the  Mid¬ 
rash,  the  remaining  pieces  being  additions  borrowed  from  the 
u  Midrash  on  the  death  of  Moses  ”). 

These  homilies,  which  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Mid- 
rash  should  be  marked  as  its  proper  components, 
evince  a  great  regularityr  of  workmanship  in  their 
composition  and  execution.  Each  homily  begins 
with  a  halakic  exordium,  has  one  or  more  proems, 
followed  by  the  commentary — in  which,  however, 
only  the  first  verse,  or  a  few  verses  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  section  read,  are  treated — and  ends  with 
an  easily  recognizable  peroration  containing  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Messianic  future  or  some  other  consolatory 
thought,  all  concluding  with  a  verse  of  the  Bible. 
The  comments  referring  only  to  the  first  verses  of 
the  lesson  characterize  Debarim  Rabbah  as  a  Mid¬ 
rash  of  homilies  in  which  even  the  proems  are  rather 
independent  homilies  than  introductions  to  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Scriptural  section ;  and  the  exordiums 
show,  further,  that  Debarim  Rabbah  is  very  similar 
to  the  Tanhuma  Midrashim.  In  the  halakic  exor¬ 
dium  (an  essential  of  the  haggadic  discourse  which 
is  found  neither  in  Pesikta  and  Wayikra  Rabbah 
nor  in  Bereshit  Rabbah)  an  apparently  irrelevant 
legal  question  is  put,  and  answered  with  a  passage 
from  the  Mishnah  (about  twenty  times)  or  Tosefta, 
etc.  Such  answers  are  generally  introduced  in  De¬ 
barim  Rabbah  by  the  formula  D'EOH  ;  though 

the  formula  usual  in  Tanhuma,  DTiH")  “p,  oc¬ 
curs  twice  (in  parashah  i.  Nos.  10  and  15).  Then 
follow  other  halakic  explanations  (compare  para¬ 
shah  v.  No.  8;  par.  vii.  Nos.  1  and  8;  par.  ix.  No. 
1 ;  par.  xi.  No.  1)  and  haggadic  interpretations,  the 
last  of  which  are  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  lesson.  Thus,  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  halakic  question  and  the  text  or  the  first 
verse  of  the  lesson  is  found,  and  the  speaker  can 
proceed  to  the  further  discussion  of  the  homily,  the 
exordiums  closing  generally  with  the  formula  pD 
PV2  HDD,  followed  by  the  first  words  of  the 

Scriptural  section.  The  formula  occurs  18  times  as 
cited ;  twice  as  pjn  mrDtr  pJD ;  once  as  pjD 
mro ;  twice  as  -lEfcOfc?  pJD ;  it  is  lacking  altogether 
in  only  a  few  of  the  homilies. 

The  stylistic  manner  of  opening  the  discourse  with 
a  halakic  question  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
original  Midrash  Tanhuma,  however, 
Re-  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
semblance  tory  formula  U'm  (“May  our 

of  Ye-  teacher  instruct  us?”),  with  which 
lamdenu.  the  exordiums  and  hence  the  homilies 
began,  the  name  “Yelamdenu”  was 
given  to  this  Midrasli.  Even  in  early  times  some 
scholars  concluded  from  the  halakic  exordiums  in  De- 


Debarim 

Deborah 
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barim  Rabbali  that  this  Midrash  was  derived  in  large- 
part  from  the  Yelamdenu;  as  did  Abraham  ben 
Solomon  Aiuia  in  his  “Kelale  Midrasli  Rabbali, 77 
Venice,  1601. 

It  is  curious  that  while  in  Debarim  Rabbali  every 
homily  lias  a  halakic  exordium,  in  the  extant 
Tanhuma  Midrasliim  the  part  on  Deuteronomy  is 
without  any  (the  Tanhuma  edited  by  Buber  lacks 
the  exordiums  to  Exodus  also).  It  would  be  errone¬ 
ous  to  conclude  from  this,  however,  that  the  present 
Debarim  Rabbali  must  be  identified  with  Tanhuma, 
and  Tanhuma  to  Deuteronomy  with  Debarim  Rab- 
bah,  or  that  Debarim  Rabbali  as  well  as  the  Tanhuma 
Mirdash  in  the  editions  to  Deuteronomy,  and  several 
other  Midrasliim  to  Deuteronomy  of  which  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  published  in  modern  times,  or  from 
which  quotations  are  found  in  old  authors,  have  all 
borrowed  from  the  original  Yelamdenu.  If  the  des¬ 
ignation  “Tanhuma  homilies77  be  given  to  the  homi¬ 
lies  described  above,  consisting  of  halakic  introduc¬ 
tions,  proems,  comments  on  various  verses,  etc., 
modeled  on  the  form  of  the  Yelamdenu  Tanhuma, 
and  if  the  latter  was  also  the  model  for  the  haggadic 
discourses  in  the  centuries  immediately 
Debarim  following  Tanhuma,  it  may  be  said 
Kabbah  that  Debarim  Rabbali  contains  these 
Older  than  homilies  in  a  much  more  primitive 
Tanhuma.  form  and  also  in  a  more  complete  col¬ 
lection  than  the  Midrasli  Tanhuma  to 
Deuteronomy  in  Buber’s  and  the  earlier  editions; 
for  these  editions  (as  Theodor  has  shown  in  his  “Die 
Midrascliim  zum  Pentateuch,”  in  “ Monatsschrift, 77 
1886,  pp,  559  et  seq.)  are  extant  in  a  very  defective 
form,  treat  much  fewer  sedarim  than  Debarim  Rab- 
bah,  and,  are  with  few  exceptions,  only  shorter  or 

longer  fragments  of  sedarim  homilies. 

In  view  of  tlic  Xorm  of  tlio  homilies  mm  tiie  com¬ 
position  of  the  whole  work,  which  lend  to  Debarim 
Rabbali  the  appearance  of  a  Tanhuma  Midrasli,  it  is 
not  strange  that  passages  from  this  Midrasli  are 
quoted,  in  some  citations  of  earlier  authors  (in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  later),  as  belonging  to  Tan¬ 
huma.  Textually,  Debarim  Rabbali  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Tanhuma  Midrasliim  on  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  either  in  the  editions  or  in  the  extracts  from 
Tanhuma  in  Yalkut  or  from  Yelamdenu  in  Yalkut 
and  ‘Aruk.  Some  halakic  questions  found  also  in 
Tanhuma  in  homilies  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levit¬ 
icus  are  quite  differently  applied  and  developed  in 
the  exordiums  of  Debarim  Rabbali.  This  Midrash, 
in  its  use  of  the  old  sources,  such  as  Yerushalmi, 
Beresliit  Rabbali,  and  Wayikra Rabbali,  often  shows 
a  freer  treatment,  and  endeavors  to  translate  Ara¬ 
maic  passages  into  Hebrew  and  to  modernize  them. 

As  regards  the  time  of  writing  or  editing  the  De¬ 
barim  Rabbali,  “the  epocli  of  the  year  900  77  comes, 
according  to  Ziinz,  “perhaps”  nearest  the  mark. 

The  Midrasli  was  not  known  cither  to 
Probable  R.  Nathan,  the  author  of  the  ‘Aruk, 
Date.  or  to  Rashi  (the  passage  in  a  citation 
quoted  by  the  latter  is  not  found  in 
Debarim  Rabbali).  A  large  number  of  extracts  are 
found  in  Yalkut,  generally  with  the  designation  of 
the  Midrash  HIT)  nf>K,  as  it  is  commonly  cited 

by  the  older  authors.  The  same  name  is  given  to 
the  Midrasli  on  Deuteronomy  in  Cod.  Munich,  No. 


229;  this  contains  for  the  first  pericope,  four 

entirely  different  homilies  which  have  but  a  few 
points  of  similarity  with  those  in  present  editions,  but 
which  are  likewise  composed  according  to  the  Tan¬ 
huma  form,  and  are  on  the  same  Scrip. 

The  tural  sections  as  the  homilies  in  De- 
Munich  barim  Rabbali;  namely,  on  Dent.  i.  1, 
Codex.  i.  10,  ii.  2,  ii.  31.  The  second  and  third 
pericopes  have  also  halakic  exordiums 
closing  with  the  words,  .  .  .  pin  ‘iJ'HpSy  HEift  pft, 
in  which,  however,  the  question  is  put  without  any 
formula.  The  Munich  manuscript  agrees  with  De¬ 
barim  Rabbali  in  the  pericopes  to  but  has 

additions  to  the  latter;  the  remaining  pericopes  are 
lacking.  Another  manuscript  Midrasli,  iu  the  pos¬ 
session  of  A.  Epstein,  Vienna,  contains  not  only  the 
same  homilies  as  Cod.  Munich  for  the  pericope  D’HTf, 
but  for  the  pericope  pJiDX)  has  similar  homilies,  that 
are  entirely  different  from  Debarim  Rabbali  and  are 
on  the  sedarim  Dent.  iii.  23  (not  iv.  7),  iv.  25,  iv.  41, 
vi.  4;  all  these  four  homilies  have  halakic  exordiums. 
The  manuscript  also  has  a  different  exordium  for  the 
beginning  3py.  From  this  point  to  the  pericope 
N3n  ’D,  it  agrees  with  the  editions  (the  exordiums, 
however,  are  preceded  only  by  the  word  with¬ 
out.  DH5<) ;  in  pericope  and  its  addi¬ 

tions  it  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Munich.  For  -j^')  (also 
on  Deut.  xxxi.  14)  it  lias  a  different  text;  and  in  the 
last  two  pericopes,  Dffxn  and  rD-Qn  nxt),  it  agrees 
with  the  Midrasli  Tanhuma  in  present  editions.  It 
may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  the  first  one 
or  two  pericopes  of  this  manuscript — in  which 
several  passages  can  be  pointed  out  that  R.  Bahya 
(end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  quotes  from  the 
Midrasli  Rabbali  or  from  nm  Dnmn  • belong 

to  a  Midrasli  that  originally  included  the  whole 
of  Deuteronomy.  Wliat  remained  of  that  Midrasli 

was  combined  in  those  codices  with  pericopes  from 
Debarim  Rabbali  and  Midrasli  Tanhuma.  Among 
the  numerous  Midrasliim  to  Deuteronomy  there  are 
known  to  be  a  number  of  fragments  of  a  Debarim 
Zuta,  the  preservation  of  which  is  due  to  the  author 
of  Yalkut. 

Bibliography:  See  Bibliography  to  Bkrksiiit  Rabbaii;  on 
Debarim  Rabbali  especially,  compare  Zunz,  G.  V.  pp.  351- 
253 ;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  208,  iv.  210  et  seq.;  Buber,  EmlcUung  zum 
Tan .  pp.  20b  et  scq.,  40a,  and  O'BipS,  Vienna,  1885;  Theodor,  in 
Monatsschrift ,  1880,  p.  559:  1887,  pp.  35,  321  etseq.;  Epstein, 
Beitrilgezur  Judisehe  AMcrthumshunde,  pp.  57,  76  ctscq.; 
idem ,  in  Bet  Talmud ,  year  V.;  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Die 
Jildische  LUteratur ,  i.;  Baelier,  Ac/.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  504  et 
seq.;  Maybaum,  Die  Aeltcsten  Phascn  in  dcr  Entwickelung 
derJlid.  Predicjt ,  pp.  2,  42  et  scq.,  Berlin,  1901. 

I,  G.  J.  T. 

DEBASH,  IS AIAH  BEN  SAMUEL  :  Proven¬ 
cal  poet  of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Renan  supposes  that  the  surname  “Debash” 
(honey)  is  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Provencal 
name  “Miles,”  a  surname  frequently  borne  by  the 
Jews  of  Provence.  Debash  is  known  by  two  poems 
addressed  to  the  poet  Gorni  in  defense  of  Shiloni, 
also  a  poet,  who  had  been  criticized  by  Gorni.  These 
two  poems  are  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Munich 
MS.  No.  128). 

Bibliography:  Monatsschrift,  1882,  pp.  517,  519;  Renan-Neu- 
bauer,  Les  Rabbins  Frangais,  p.  724 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Juda- 
ica,  p.  148. 
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DEBE  RABBI  ISHMAEL.  See  Isiimael 
ben  Elisha  Tank  a. 

DEBIR  :  1.  A  king  of  Eglon  referred  to  in  Josh, 
x.  3  etseq.  The  Septuagint  reads  Aafilv.  Debir  was 
one  of  the  five  kings  who  joined  Adonizedek,  King 
of  Jerusalem,  against  the  city  of  Gibeon.  In  the  bat¬ 
tle  which  ensued,  according  to  the  Book  of  Jashar, 
Joshua,  who  had  come  to  the  support  of  Gibeon, 
caused  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stop  in  their 
courses  while  he  took  revenge  on  his  enemies. 
The  outcome  was  a  crushing  defeat  for  Debir  and 
the  allied  kings,  'who  fled,  but  were  caught  and  ig- 
nominiously  put  to  death. 

j.  jk.  I.  Hu. 

2.  City  in  the  south  of  Judah.  According  to 
Josh.  xv.  15  and  Judges  i.  12,  it  was  originally  called 
“Kirjath-sepher  ”  (-)2D  JTHp);  according  to  Josh, 
xv.  49,  “  Kirjatli-sannah  ”  (HJD  JYHp)-  In  Josh.  x. 
39,  xi.  21,  xii.  13,  it  is  said  to  have  been  conquered 
by  Joshua,  while  in  ib.  xv.  15  et  seq. ;  Judges  i.  12 
etseq.,  Otlmiel  is  named  as  its  captor.  It  wras  the 
seat  of  a  tribal  chief,  and  therefore  a  place  of  some 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  Levitical 
cities  in  Josh.  xxi.  15.  Its  situation  is  not  certainly 
known.  Probably  it  is  identical  with  xLl-Dahariyyah, 
a  large  village  on  the  top  of  a  hill  southwest  of 
Hebron.  Some  consider  the  “  Debir  ”  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xv.  7  to  be  another  place ;  but  no  city  of  this 
name  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  being  in  the  vicinity 
indicated  in  the  passage,  and  the  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt. 

E.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 

DEBIR,  THE.  See  Holy  of  Holies. 

DEBORAH:  1.  Rebekali’s  nurse,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Jacob,  and  died  on  the  road  to  Beth-el.  She 

was  bu.ri.etl  under  a  terebinth.  (“  oak.  ”  in  A..V.  and 

R.Y.),  on  this  account  named  "  Aiion-bafcut”  (tere¬ 
binth  of  weeping ;  Gen.xxxv.  8).  This  tree  appears 
later  on  in  Jewish  history  in  connection  with  an¬ 
other  Deborah.  In  Judges  iv.  5  it  is  called  “the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah,”  as  though  named  in  honor 
of  the  prophetess,  who  sat  under  it  and  judged 
Israel;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  “Deborah”  in  this 
connection  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  nurse. 

How  Deborah  came  to  be  in  the  camp  of  Jacob 
is  explained  by  Moses  ha-Darshan  as  follows:  “Re- 
bekah  had  said  to  Jacob,  ‘  I  shall  send  thee  hence, 
and  I  shall  bring  thee  back’  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  45); 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  second  part  of  her  promise 
she  sent  Deborah  to  bring  him  back.”  The  nurse  is 
also  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  but  her  name  is  not 
given. 

e.  g.  it.  G.  B.  L. 

2. - Biblical  Data:  A  prophetess  wdio  judged 

Israel.  The  story  of  Deborah  is  given  in  Judges  iv. 
and  v.,  and,  although  these  chapters  agree  in  some 
details,  the  differences  between  the  two  are  so  great 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  treat  them  separately. 
Ch.  iv.  is  a  prose  narrative  from  which  it  is  learned 
that  for  twenty  years  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan — 
whose  royal  city  was  Hazor,  and  whose  general, 
Sisera,  also  had  a  special  city,  Haroslieth  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles — oppressed  Israel.  During  this  time,  or  for  a 
part  of  it,  there  was  a  prophetess  named  Deborah, 
wife  of  Lapidoth ;  she  also  acted  as  judge.  Her 


residence  was  between  Ramah  and  Beth-el  in  the 
Mount  of  Ephraim.  Stirred  by  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  Israel  she  incites  a  rebellion,  and  sends  for 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  to  Ivedesli  of  Naphtali, 
and  orders  him  to  muster  ten  thousand  troops  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulun  and  concentrate  them  upon 
Mount  Tabor,  the  mountain  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  the  same  time  she 
states  that  she  will  draw  Sisera  to  the  River  Kishon. 
Barak  declines  to  go  without  the  prophetess.  De¬ 
borah  consents,  but  declares  that  the  glory  of  the 
victory  will  therefore  belong  to  a  woman,  for  a 
woman  will  capture  Sisera.  Barak  gathers  ten 
thousand  troops  and  comes  to  Mount  Tabor.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  rebellion  reaches  Sisera  he 
collects  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  and  a  host  of 
people.  A  battle  is  fought,  and  Sisera  is  complete¬ 
ly  defeated.  He  himself  escapes  on  foot,  wrliile  his 
army  is  pursued  as  far  as  Haroshetli  of  the  Gentiles 
and  destroyed,  not  a  man  being  left.  Sisera  passes 
the  tent  of  Jael,  who  calls  him;  and  he  lies  down 
to  rest.  He  asks  for  a  drink;  she  gives  him  milk; 
and  while  he  is  asleep  she  hammers  a  tent-pin 
through  his  temple.  When  Barak,  in  hot  pursuit, 
passes  the  tent,  she  shows  him  the  dead  general. 
The  narrative  closes  with  the  statement  that  thence¬ 
forth  the  power  of  Jabin  waned  until  he  was  finally 
destroyed.  For  Judges  v.,  see  Deborah,  Song  of. 

e.  g.  ir.  G.  B.  L. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Deborah  was  one 

of  the  seven  prophetesses  God  raised  in  Israel: 
Sarah,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Huldah, 
and  Esther  (Meg.  14a).  The  epithet  nrPD^ 

(“  wife  of  Lapidoth  ”)  is  interpreted  by  the  Rabbis 
(l.c.)  as  referring  to  the  woman  who  furnished  wicks 
fox'  the  “  lamps  ”  of  the  sanctuary.  The  story  is  told 
more  elaborately  In  Tanna  debe  Ell  yah  u  R.  lx. ; 

Deborah,  being  married  to  an  “amha-arez,”  induced 
him  to  furnish  wicks  for  the  Shiloh  sanctuary,  and 
he  made  them  so  big  as  to  turn  the  lights  into  bla¬ 
zing  torches (nwab)-  His  real  name  was  “Barak,” 
given  to  him  because  his  face  “shone  like  lightning” 
(p-Q);  he  was  also  called  “Michael,”  because  he  was 
modest  before  God  (1  nN  "pftD) ;  but  his  name 
“Lapidoth”  (furnisher  of  lights)  indicates  the  merit 
of  his  wife  Deborah,  which  caused  her  to  become  a 
great  light  in  Israel.  The  fact  that  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  to  be  judge  and  prophetess  while 
Phinelias,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  was  living,  was  to  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  spirit  of  God  rests  alike  upon  Jew 
aud  Gentile,  man  and  woman,  bondman  and  bond- 
woman.  The  name  “Deborah”  is  made  an  object- 
lesson:  Two  'women  were  prophetesses,  yet  at  the 
same  time  conceited  and  overbearing;  all  the  more 
ugly  'were  their  names :  that  of  the  one  being  “  De¬ 
borah  ”  (bee),  that  of  the  other,  “  Huldah  ”  (weasel). 
Of  Deborah  it  is  said:  “And  she  sent  and  called 
Barak”  (Judges  iv.  6)  instead  of  going  to  him; 
while  Huldah  sent  a  message  to  King  Josiah ;  “  Tell 
the  man  that  sent  you  to  me,”  etc.  (II  Kings  xxii. 
15),  omitting  to  address  him  as  king  (Meg.  14b; 
compare  marginal  glosses). 

Deborah’s  dwelling  under  the  palm-tree  (Judges 
iv.  5)  is  explained  in  several  ways.  According  to 
one  view,  she  would  not,  being  a  woman,  teach  or 
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judge  in  privacy,  but  in  the  open  air,  where  all  could 
assemble;  according  to  another  opinion  the  palm- 
tree  symbolized  the  unity  of  hearts  of  all  Israel,  all 
being  turned,  like  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  to  God 
their  Father  in  heaven  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  ix. ; 
compare  Yalk.  ii.  42).  Deborah’s  prophecy  con¬ 
sisted  in  her  revealing  the  fact  that  God  aids  Israel 
lyy  means  of  men  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  study  of  His  Law,  praising 
Him  in  the  bet  lia-keneset  and  bet  ha-midrasli  (Tanna 
debe  Eliyahu  ix.  and  x.,  derived  from  D'TDDDn 
13*111  DJD,  Judges  v.  2,  9;  compare  Targum  to  I  Macc. 
ii.  42,  and  “  Apost.  Const.”  lxiii.).  “Barak,  because 
he  heeded  her  prophecy,  was  made  participant  of 
her  song  ”  (Judges  v.  1). 

Deborah’s  song,  which  is  taken  by  Gratz  (“Gesch.  ” 
i.  115)  to  be  a  poem  not  composed  by  her — the  form 
VIOpE?  (Judges  v.  7)  being  the  second  person  femi¬ 
nine;  i.e.  “Until  thou  didst  arise,  O  Deborah,”  not 
“I  arose”  (A.  V.) — is  referred  by  the  Haggadali  to 
such  Hasidean  heroes  as  aided  the  Maccabean  war¬ 
riors  in  their  battle  against  the  Syrians  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  x. ;  ‘Er.  54b,  Targ.  to  Judges  ii.  2-9,  11). 
The  words  “  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel  ”  show  her  con¬ 
ceit,  and  her  punishment  for  such  pride  was  that 
she  lost  her  powers  of  prophecy  (Pes.  66b). 

s.  s.  K. 

DEBORAH,  THE  SO  NG  OF:  Name  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  ode  found  in  Judges  v.  2-31  and  ascribed  in 
the  title  (Judges  v.  1)  to  Deborah;  it  celebrates  the 
victory  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo  over  Sisera  and  his 
army.  The  song  belongs  to  the  earlier  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  shows  such  a  remarkable  power  of 
expression  and  such  a  spontaneity  that  it  takes  a  high 
place  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  world’s  poetic 
literature.  The  Masoretic  text,  while  exhibiting 
corruptions  and  obscurities,  may  be  said  on  the  whole 
to  be  fairly  faithful  to  the  original.  It  lias,  how¬ 
ever,  been  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
poem  to  meter  and  divide  it  into  regular  strophes. 
The  principal  pauses  occur  after  v.  11  and  v.  22, 
and  the  prevailing  rhythm  has  four  beats  to  the  line. 

The  poem  opens,  after  the  summons  to  praise 
Yhwh,  in  which  the  kings  of  the  surrounding  nations 
are  asked  to  join,  with  the  description  of  Yirwu’s 
inarching  forth  from  Seir  (verses  2-5).  Then  the  song 
enlarges  on  the  disorganized  state  of  affairs  before  the 
war  “until  thou  didst  arise,  O  Deborah”  (verse  7) 
(the  ending  of  the  verb  THDpt^,  which  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  first  person,  is  rather  the  archaic  form  of  the 
second  person  feminine) ;  this  apostrophe  to  Deborah 
(or  declaration  b}r  Deborah)  is  followed  by  continued 
portrayal  of  the  critical  situation  in  Israel,  which  was 
completely  unmanned  because  disloyal — though  the 
phrase  (“they  chose  new  gods,”  v.  8)  is  of  obscure 
meaning — to  the  ancestral  God.  The  text  of  verses 
9-11  shows  some  misplacements,  and  verse  9  may  be 
a  marginal  note  by  some  later  hand,  or  a  eulogy 
added,  of  the  class  so  numerously  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Verses  12-22  describe  the  march  into 
battle,  the  victory,  and  the  flight  of  the  Canaanites; 
verse  12a  is  the  appeal  to  Deborah  to  strike  up  the  bat¬ 
tle-song,  followed  by  that  to  Barak  to  open  the  fight. 
Praise  is  bestowed  on  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Benja¬ 
min,  Maehir  (Manasseh),  Zebulun,  Issachar  (Debo¬ 
rah’s  tribe),  and  Naphtali  (Barak’s  tribe),  while  cen- 


[  sure  is  dealt  out  to  Beuben  (Gilead),  Dan,  and  Asher 
!  for  lack  of  patriotism.  Verses  19-22  detail  the 
battle,  in  which  “from  heaven  fought  the  stars” 
(Yiiwii’said),  and  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  The  third 
division,  verses  28-31,  narrates  the  flight  and  death 
of  Sisera  (verses  23-27),  and  graphically  describes  a 
scene  in  his  palace  where  his  mother  and  her  women 
await  his  return  with  anticipations  of  rich  booty 
(verses  28-30).  “  Meroz  ” — an  unknown  place— is 

cursed  for  its  unwillingness  to  help  Yiiwii,  and  by 
contrast  Jael  is  blessed  for  her  bravery  (verses  28-27). 
The  whole  poem  concludes  (verse  31)  with  a  fervent 
wish  that  Sisera’s  fate  befall  all  of  Yhwii’s  enemies, 
while  His  friends  shall  be  invincible.  The  poem  may 
have  been  included  in  the  “book  of  the  wars  of 
Yhwii  ”  (Num.  xxi.  14;  seeBer.  58a).  Modern  critics 
for  the  most  part  concede  that  the  song  was  written 
very  near  the  time  at  which  the  battle  therein  de¬ 
scribed  took  place. 

Bibliography  :  August  Muller,  Konigsbcrgcr  Studien ,  18S7, 
i.  1  et  scq. ;  Budde,  Kurzcr  Handkommentar  (Marti’s),  eel. 
Richter,  1897:  G.  Moore,  Internal.  Critical  Commentary, 
Judges,  pp.  135-173,  New  York,  1901;  D.  H.  Muller,  Lcs 
Actes  du  Onzieme  Congrcs  Intern,  des  Orientalistes , 
pp.  261  et  scq .,  Paris,  1898;  Eduard  Konig,  Hie  Stilistik , 
Rhctorik  und  Poctik ,  1900,  pp.  298-301;  Ndldeke,  Untcr- 
suchungen  zur  Kritik  des  Pentaieuchs ,  p.  181:  Ed.  Meyer, 
Gcsch.  des  Altcrtums ,  i.,  §  107 ;  Stade,  Gescliichte  Israels,  i. 
49 ;  Welllmusen,  Komposition  des  Hcxateuchs ,  p.  22 ;  Pieper- 
ding,  Histoire  du  Pcuple  d'1  Israel,  p.  85,  Paris,  1898;  M. 
Vernes,  Precis  d' Histoire  Juive ,  p.  210  (fanciful  and  wild)  ; 
H.  Winckler,  Gcschichte  Israels ,  1895,  i.  34;  C.  Niebuhr, 
Versuch  einer  RckonstcUation  des  Hcborahliedes ,  Leipsic, 
1894  (unreasonable  and  ultracritical) ;  Nowack,  Handkom - 
mentar ,  ed.  Richter,  1900,  pp.  41  et  scq. 

E.  G.  II. 

DEBORAH :  A  Jewish  weekly  in  the  German 
language,  founded  in  1855  by  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  Max 
Lilienthal  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  German  immigrants 
who  had  not  mastered  English.  It  was  planned  as 
a  German  supplement  to  the  American  Israel¬ 
ite,  and  with  the  increase  of  tiie  English-speaking 
Jewish  population  it  lost  ground  continually.  It  was 
kept  up  until  Wise’s  deatli  (March  26,  1900),  he  being 
assisted  at  various  times  by  S.  II.  Sonneschein,  Henry 
Zirndorf,  and  G.  Deutscli.  The  last  weekly  issue 
appeared  April  6,  1900.  In  Jan.,  1901,  G.  Deutscli, 
assisted  by  S.  IT.  Sonneschein,  resumed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Deborah  ”  as  a  monthly ;  but  this  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  Dec.,  1902. 
o.  D. 

DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR :  The  law-books 
treat  under  this  head  the  incidents  of  payment:  the 
kind  of  money  that  the  creditor  must  accept ;  the 
place  at  which  the  debtor  must  pay ;  the  means  of 
sending  or  bringing  the  money ;  good  and  bad  ten¬ 
ders;  the  creditor’s  duty  to  give  a  receipt;  etc. 

The  Jewish  codes  treat  some  of  these  questions 
on  Talmudic  authority.  They  speak  of  debtor  and 
creditor  as  “  malweli  we-loweli  ”  (literally,  “  lender 
and  borrower”),  looking  upon  a  liquidated  debt, 
even  when  it  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  or  goods, 
as  a  loan. 

The  question,  What  is  a  good  tender — so  as  to  stop 
interest  and  costs— is  of  no  consequence  in  Jewish 
law,  as  the  latter  awards  neither  interest  nor  costs. 
Though  debts  were  not  paid  with  checks  or  notes 
in  Talmudic  times,  yet  cases  quite  analogous  are 
discussed. 

A  debt  is  payable  wherever  the  creditor  demands 
it,  even  if  lie  meets  the  debtor  in  the  wilderness 
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(provided  the  payment  leaves  to  the  debtor  the 
means  forgetting  home);  but  should  the  debtor  offer 
to  the  creditor  in  the  wilderness  money  which  he  has 
borrowed  in  a  settled  country,  the  creditor  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  it  (B.  Iv.  x.  6,  also  applicable  to  liabil¬ 
ities  arising  from  torts  or  bailment;  Maimonides, 
“Yad,”  Mai  well,  xiii.  8;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Nish  pat,  74,  1). 

The  custom  arose  in  the  days  of  the  Geonim  for 
the  creditor,  at  or  after  the  time  of  a  contract  made 
before  witnesses,  to  request  the  debtor 

Time  of  to  pay  only  before  witnesses;  and, 
Payment,  according  to  rules  drawn  by  the  Ge¬ 
onim  from  ShebiTot  vi.,  such  a  re¬ 
quest  must  be  complied  with.  That  is  to  say,  the 
debtor  will  in  such  a  case  be  unable  to  set  up  pay¬ 
ment  except  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  (Mai¬ 
monides,  ib.  xv.  1,  and  see  gloss  for  disputed  points). 
So  if  the  creditor  stipulates  that  the  witnesses 
must  be  scholars  or  physicians,  or  that  he,  the  cred¬ 
itor,  shall  be  trusted  without  oatli  against  the  plea 
of  payment,  the  stipulation  was  enforced  (ib.  xv.  2, 
S).  Similar  stipulations  may  be  made  by  the  debtor ; 
with  what  effect  see  ib.  xv.  5;  compare  generally 
Iloshen  Mishpat,  69. 

The  debtor  is  responsible  for  the  sum  due  till  he 
pays  it  over  to  the  creditor  or  to  his  agent.  Should 
the  creditor  say  to  him,  “  Throw  me  my  money  and 
be  quit,”  and  lie  does  so,  but  the  money  is  lost  or 
stolen  before  it  reaches  the  creditor,  he  is  quit  (Git. 
78b;  see  Maimonides,  ib.  xv.  1).  What  is  said  about 
throwing  the  money  applies,  of  course,  to  any  mode 
of  transmission  chosen  by  the  creditor  (Hoshen  Mish¬ 
pat,  120,  1,  2). 

In  the  absence  of  special  terms,  a  loan  or  a  sale  on 
credit  (unless  there  be  a  local  custom  to  the  contrary) 
is  presumed  to  fall  due  in  thirty  days  (Tosef.,  B.  M. 
x.  1 ;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  78, 1).  Where 
a  time  of  payment  has  been  set,  either  in  an  oral 
“loan”  or  by  bond,  whether  the  debtor  be  dead  or 
alive,  the  creditor  may  make  no  demand  before  the 
day  set  (see  Hoshen  Mishpat,  78,  2,  3,  4,  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  as  to  the  time  of  maturity). 

At  maturity  the  debtor  may  wish  to  pay  at  once, 
so  as  no  longer  to  hold  the  money  at  his  own  risk — 
for  example,  if  it  be  feared  that  the  government 
will  levy  an  arbitrary  tax  or  change  the  money 
standard — and  the  creditor  is  bound  to  accept.  If  he 
refuses,  the  debtor  may  deposit  the 
Acceptance,  money  with  the  court  or  with  some 
trustworthy  party;  but  not  when  the 
debt  is  not  yet  due  and  some  untoward  act,  as 
above,  seems  imminent.  If  no  such  risk  is  apparent, 
however,  the  creditor  must  accept;  for  the  setting 
of  a  time  is  intended  only  for  the  debtor’s  benefit. 

After  maturity  the  debtor  may  wish  to  pay  in 
driblets.  Here  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  creditor 
may  not  refuse  such  payments.  Still,  if  there  is  a 
pledge  or  mortgage  for  the  debt,  the  debtor  can  not 
compel  the  creditor  to  release  part  of  the  property, 
even  though  it  may  be  easil  v  divisible  (Hoshen  Mish¬ 
pat,  74,  4,  based  on  B.  M.  77b). 

When  the  coin  in  which  a  contract  was  made  has 
been  demonetized  by  the  government,  it  must  still 
be  accepted  so  long  as  it  remains  current  in  some 
other  country  to  which  the  creditor  has  access;  if 


not  current  in  such  a  country,  the  debtor  must  pay 
in  the  coin  current  at  the  time;  and  such  is  also  the 
rule  for  the  wife’s  jointure  {ib.  74,  7). 

It  has  been  shown  under  Alienation  how  a  de¬ 
mand  is  transferred  in  a  “  meeting  of  three.  ”  Thus, 
the  promise  of  a  third  person  may  be  transferred 
in  payment  of  a  debt.  As  Maimonides  says,  if  A 
owes  a  mina  to  B,  and  B  says  to  A  in  a  meeting  of 
three,  “Give  toC  the  mina  which  you  owe  me,”  and 
C  assumes  it,  but  it  turns  out  that  A  is  insolvent,  C 
may  back  out ;  for  B  has  misled  him.  But  if  C  knew 
of  A’s  insolvency,  or  if  A  was  well  off  at  the  time 
and  became  insolvent  afterward,  C  may  not  repudiate 
his  assumption.  Again,  suppose  A  has  no  demand  on 
B,  but  owes  a  mina  to  C,  and  he  refers  the  latter  for 
payment  to  B,  although  he  refers  him  thus  in  a 
“meeting  of  three,”  there  is  no  transfer.  B  need 
not  give  the  money  to  G ;  but  if  he 
Can-  does,  he  can  recover  it  from  A.  Also, 

celation.  if  C  says,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  collect 
from  B,  ”  he  may  hold  A  liable,  even 
after  collecting  part  of  the  demand  from  B  (“  Yad,” 
Malweli,  xvi.  3,  4).  The  inference  from  the  cases  in 
which  the  old  debt  is  not  barred  by  reason  of  fraud 
or  mistake  is  that  where  the  debtor  in  a  meeting  of 
three  furnishes  to  the  creditor  a  new  obligor  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  facts  all  round,  the  old 
debt  is  extinguished. 

The  formal  acquittance  by  which  a  bond  is  canceled 
is  known  as  “shober”  (literally,  “breaker”),  and  is 
in  form  a  “slietar”;  that  is,  attested  by  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  Where  the  debt  is  by  bond,  the  bond  is  de¬ 
livered  upon  payment  in  full.  Upon  partial  pay¬ 
ment,  the  creditor  may  insist  on  receiving  a  new 
bond  for  the  remnant, or  he  may  give  an  acquittance 
for  the  part  paid.  For  a  debt  otherwise  than  by 
bond,  the  debtor  may  have  his  shober,  provided  he 
pays  the  scrivener’s  fees.  But  if  the  creditor  claims 
to  have  lost  or  mislaid  the  bond,  the  debtor  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  shober  at  the  creditor’s  cost,  and  may, 
moreover,  compel  him  to  take  an  oath  that  the  bond 
is  not  in  his  possession  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  54,  and 
authorities  there  quoted). 

l.  g.  L.  N.  D. 

DEBTS  OF  DECEDENTS:  Under  the  old  law 

as  it  is  recognized  in  many  passages  of  the  Talmud 
(e.f/.,  Ket.  81b)  and  implied  in  the  Mishnah  (Ket.  ix. 
2;  B.  K.  x.  1),  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  decedent, 
or  the  moneys  due  to  his  estate,  can  not  be  seized  by 
his  creditors  or  by  his  widow,  who  is  a  bond  credi¬ 
tor  for  her  jointure  (“  ketubah  ”),  though  R.  MeiT 
distinctly  said,  and  the  Mishnah  in  one  place  inti¬ 
mates,  that  all  of  a  man’s  estate  is  bound  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  instrument.  The  very  name  given  to  lands  and 
slaves,  “  estate  which  has  responsibility  ”  (“  ahara- 
yot  ”),  as  shown  in  the  article  on  Alienation,  indi¬ 
cates  that  land  was  deemed  by  the  old  sages  the 
primary  fund  for  securing  creditors  (see  also  Deed). 
It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  in  Palestine,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  in  Babylonia,  the 
Jews  were,  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud, 
in  the  main  land-owning  farmers,  not  landless  traders 
or  artisans. 

In  later  times,  when  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  had 
become  landless,  this  rule  became  impracticable,  and 
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the  Geonim  instituted  another  rule,  subjecting  the 
goods  and  demands  of  decedents,  as  well  as  their 
lands,  to  their  debts  (see  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  107, 1).  Maimonides  shows  that  even  with¬ 
out  this  new  institution  the  orphan  heirs  of  A,  who 
have  as  such  obtained  the  land  of  his  debtor,  must 
give  them  up  to  A’s  creditors :  for  the  lands  would  be 
considered  as  coming  to  them  from  their  father  (Kefc. 
92a) ;  and  morally  orphans  were  always  bound  to 
pay  their  father’s  debts  to  the  extent  of  both  lands 
and  chattels  received  (“  Yad,”  Malweh,  viii.  9,  based 
on  Ket.  91b).  As  to  priorities  of  bond  creditors  on  de¬ 
scended  lands,  see  Deed.  Regarding  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  all  creditors  are  on  an  equality,  except  in  so  far. 
as  one  gains  a  priority  by  making  the  first  seizure. 
The  codes  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  distribution 
of  an  estate  that  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  cred¬ 
itors. 

Bond  creditors  take  lands  sold  by  the  heirs  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  purchasers  (unless  the  heirs  will 
pay  the  debt),  in  like  manner  as  they  prevail  against 
purchasers  from  the  debtor  himself. 

The  manner  of  appraising  the  lands  of  infant  heirs, 
and  of  advertising  and  selling  the  same  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  is  described  in  the  article  on  Ar- 
praisement  (see  also  Hoshen  Mishpat,  109).  A  sort 
of  judicial  conveyance,  known  as  “  adrakta,  ”  is 
drawn  up  after  the  selling  of  the  lands,  which  must 
contain  the  declaration  that  the  lands  sold  belong  to 
the  deceased  debtor,  naming  him  {lb.). 

A  debt  arising  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  written 
contract  not  sealed  (see  Deed),  can  be  set  up  against 
the  debtor’s  heirs  in  three  cases  only:  (1)  if  the 
debtor  had  in  his  last  sickness  acknowledged  the 
debt;  (2)  if  the  debt  was  not  due  at  the  debtor’s 
death;  (3)  if  the  debtor  had  been  excommunicated 
for  failing  to  satisfy  a  judgment,  and  had  died 
while  under  the  ban ;  for  in  other  cases  the  debt 
might  have  been  paid  in  the  debtor’s  lifetime  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  heirs. 

And,  except  in  these  three  cases,  even  a  debt  by 
bond  can  not  be  enforced  against  the  heirs  during 
their  infancy  (boys  under  thirteen),  though  the  bond 
contain  a  clause  that  the  debtor  trusts  the  honesty 
of  the  creditor;  for  these  heirs,  if  of  full  age,  might 
find  proof  to  overcome  the  bond  or  to  show  its 
having  been  paid.  Nor  can  the  debt  be  enforced 
during  the  infancy  of  the  heirs  if  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  is  needed  to  bring  it  within  one  of 
these  three  cases;  for  witnesses  can  not  be  adduced 
against  an  infant.  Hence  it  was  usual  to  make  a 
judicial  minute  of  the  debtor’s  death-bed  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  So  decides  Caro  (Hoshen  Mishpat);  but 
Maimonides  (Malweh,  xii.  1,  2)  holds  that  during 
the  infancy  of  the  heirs  no  proceedings  can  lx; 
taken  in  any  cases  but  the  following  two:  (1)  where 
the  demand  belongs  to  a  Gentile,  and  bears  interest 
which  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  infants  to  stop; 
(2)  the  case  of  a  widow’s  jointure,  provided  she  has 
not  married  again.  In  these  two  cases  the  court 
should  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  infant  heirs,  who 
will  guard  their  interests;  and  if  there  is  no  defense, 
the  descended  estate  will  be  sold,  and  the  debt  paid 
off  (see  also  B.  B.  5b,  22a,  174a). 

Whether  the  heirs  be  under  or  over  age,  the  cred¬ 
itor  can  not  proceed  against  them  without  taking  the 


'  oath,  unless  there  be  a  clause  in  his  bond  in  which 
the  debtor  declares  faith  in  his  truthfulness.  Should 
the  creditor  die,  and  his  heirs  set  up  a  claim  against 
that  of  the  debtor,  they  must  take  a  solemn  oath 
framed  for  the  circumstances  (see  Slicb.  45a),  unless 
a  clause  in  the  bond  avows  faith  in  the  creditor  and 
in  his  heirs.  Where  the  creditor  does  not  know  of 
assets  descended,  and  calls  upon  the  debtor’s  heirs 
for  payment,  and  the}',  while  admitting  the  debt, 
deny  the  receipt  of  assets,  they  may  clear  them¬ 
selves  by  the  rabbinical  oath. 

A  fine,  such  as  was  often  imposed  by  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  courts  (“kenas  ”),  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
wrong-doer’s  death,  and  can  not  be  collected  from 
his  heirs  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  108,  2). 

The  rule  of  enforcing  all  demands  against  the 
obligor’s  heirs  is  of  late  date.  Rab  and  Samuel,  the 
first  of  the  Babylonian  “pairs”  ( c .  230-250),  still 
agreed  in  the  proposition:  “He  who  lends  by  word 
of  mouth  can  not  collect  either  from  heirs  or  from 
purchasers”  (B.  B.  175a;  but  see  Robbery  as  to 
liability  of  descended  lands  for  things  taken  forcibly  i. 

This  feature  of  the  older  Talmudic  law  falls  in 
with  the  common-law  rule  that  the  heir  (i.e.,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  decedent’s  lands)  is  bound  only  for  the 
bonds  or  sealed  instruments  of  his  ancestor.  Later 
on,  in  both  systems  of  law  natural  equity  prevailed 
over  narrow  distinctions. 

E.  O.  L.  N  I). 

DECALOGUE  :  A  word,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
corresponding  to  the  Biblical  dHTTH  J"PW;  BXX. 
ol  dltta  Myot* (Ex.  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  x.  4;  compare 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  iii.  5,  g  3)  and  ra  6hm  pleura 
(Deut.  xiv.  13);  also  rn.  61  na  soym,  in  the  title  of 
Philo’s  dissertation  Th-pl  tojv  A  Ik  a  A  nyk.w\  in  later 
Hebrew  miinn  "])  (Shabbat  86b)  or,  without  the 
numeral,  nrmn  (B.  K.  54b).  As  a  singular,  l( 
tieKdAoyoQ  (scil.  /3/(d/.oD  was  first  used  by  the  Church 
Fathers  (see  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “  Pmdagogus.” 
iii.  12,  §  8,  and  “Stromata,”  vi.  16,  §§  133,  187); 
the  corresponding  Latin  “decalogus”  is  met  with  in 
Tertullian  (“  De  Anima,”  xxxvii.). 

- Biblical  Data:  The  Decalogue  is  given  in  the 

Pentateuch  iu  two  versions  (Ex.  xx.  2-17  and  Deut. 
v.  0-18)  that  exhibit  some  variants  (see  below).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Biblical  records,  it  represents  the  sol¬ 
emn  utterances  of  Yiiwii  on  Mt.  Sinai,  directly  re¬ 
vealed  by  Him  to  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  in 
the  third  month  after  their  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
amid  wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  power 
marked  by  thunder  and  lightning  and  thick  smoke 
(Ex.  xix. ).  As  such,  God  wrote  the  Ten  Words  upon 
two  tablets  of  stone — “tables  of  testimony”  (mr£ 
myn,  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16)  or  “tables 
of  the  covenant  ”  (JVDH  Dint,  Dent.  ix.  9, 11,  15) 
— and  gave  them  to  Moses.  The  people  having  gone 
astray,  Moses,  carried  away  by  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  broke  the  tables  (Ex.  xxxii.  19),  and  God  sub¬ 
sequently  commanded  him  to  hew  two  other  tables 
like  the  first  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1),  whereon  to  rewrite  the 
Ten  Words  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1).  According  to  another 
passage  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28),  Moses  was  bidden  to 
rewrite,  and  did  rewrite,  the  Commandments  him¬ 
self;  but  in  Deut.  iv.  13,  v.  18,  ix.  10,  x.  24,  God 
appears  as  the  writer.  This  second  set,  brought 
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down  from  Mt.  Sinai  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29),  was. 
placed  in  the  Ark  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21;  xl.  20),  hence 
designated  as  the  “Ark  of  the  Testimony  ”  (Ex.  xxv. 
22:  Num.  iv.  5;  compare  also  I  Kings  viii.  9). 

The  Decalogue  opens  with  the  solemn  affirmation, 
put  in  the  first  person,  that  the  speaker  is  Ynwn, 
Israel’s  (“thy”)  God,  who  hath  led 
Contents.  Israel  (“  thee  ”)  out  of  Egypt.  There¬ 
fore  there  shall  be  for  Israel  (“  thee  ”) 
no  other  gods  before  Yirwir’s  (“my”)  face.  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  idolatry  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  logical  ampli¬ 
fication  of  this  impress¬ 
ive  announcement, 
and  then  a  caution 
against  taking  Yhwil's 
name  in  vain.  The 
duty  of  remembering 
the  Sabbath  and  that 
of  honoring  father  and 
mother  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Murder,  adul¬ 
tery,  theft,  and  false 
testimony  are  forbid¬ 
den,  and  the  Decalogue 
concludes  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  declaration 
against  covetousness. 

- Critical  View : 

The  Decalogue  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  does  not 
differ  materially  from 
that  in  Exodus  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  affirmations 
and  obligations  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Verbal 
discrepancies,  how¬ 
ever.  are  comparatively 
numerous,  while  the 
reason  adduced  for  the 
Sabbath  is  altogether 
different.  In  detail 
these  variants  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: 

(a)  Differences  in  the 
conson  antal  ( Masoretic ) 
text ,  in  identical  words: 

For  example,  “mizwotai” 

Omsc,  Ex.  xx.  6),  which 
occurs  as  “mizwotaw” 

Dent.  v.  10,  in  the 
“Ketib” ;  this  variant  is 
due  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
transition  from  the  tirst  to 
the  third  person  which  en¬ 
sues  after  this  verse) .  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  there  are  changes  in 
the  use  and  position  of  the 
auxiliary  vowel  letters:  e.p.,  rax  (Ex.  xx  5)  and  pax  (Dent.  v. 
9);  pm  S'  (Ex.  xx.  12)  and  ponio  (Deut.  v.  10). 

(b)  Sun  tactical  differences:  E.g.,  the  syndetic  arrangement 
“children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren ”  (Ex.  xx. 
r>,  Hebr.),  over  against  the  polysyndetic  “children  and  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchildren  ”  (Deut.  v.  9,  Hebr.);  and 
the. asyndetic  succession  “Thou  slialt  not  kill.  Thou  shaltnot 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ”  (Ex.  xx.  13-17),  over 
against  the  polysyndetic  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  thou  shalt 
not,  .  .  .  andff  etc.  (Deut.  v.  17,  Hebr.). 

(c)  Stylistic  variations:  “Covet,”  occurring  twice  in  Ex¬ 
odus  (xx.  17),  is  replaced  in  one  instance  by  “desire”  in 
Deuteronomy  (v.  18).  “Graven  image  and  any  likeness”  in 
Ex.  xx.  11  (Hebr.)  appears  as  “[the]  graven  image  of  any 


likeness”  in  Deut.  v.  8  (Hebr.).  “ Remember  (TOT)  tbe  Sab¬ 
bath  ”  in  Ex.  xx.  9  corresponds  to  “Keep  ”  (mettq  in  Deut.  v. 
12.  (“false  witness”)  in  Ex.  xx.  16  corresponds  to 

PJ?  (“  a  witness  of  iniquity  ”  or  “  falsehood  ”)  in  Deut.  v.  17 
(A.V.20),  the  prohibition  being  furthermore  prefixed  by  “and.” 
The  sequence  “house  and  wife”  in  Ex.  xx.  17  is  reversed  to 
read  “wife  and  house ”  in  Deut.  v.  18  (A.V.  21). 

(d)  Additions  and  amplifications :  Deuteronomy  adds  in 
two  places  (v.  12, 16)  the  formula  “as  Yhwh,  thy  God,  hath 
commanded  thee.”  Another  addition  is  found  in  Deuteronomy 
in  the  text  of  the  command  to  honor  father  and  mother  (v.  16): 
“and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee.”  Ex.  xx.  10  summarizes 
“thy  cattle,”  which  in  Deut.  v.  14  (Hebr.)  is  expanded  to 
“  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  and 
all  thy  cattle,”  to  which  is 
added  “  that  thy  man-serv¬ 
ant  and  thy  maid-servant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou.” 
Deut.  v.  18  (Hebr.)  has 
“his  field,”  which  in  the 
corresponding  passage  of 
Exodus  is  wanting. 

But  of  greatest  inter¬ 
est  is  the  variation  in 
the  reason  given  for  the 
Sabbath.  Ex.  xx.  10, 
11  connects  it  with  cre¬ 
ation  (compare  Gen.  ii. 
2);  Deuteronomy  as¬ 
signs  to  it  a  social  pur¬ 
pose  and  connects  it 
with  Israel’s  liberation 
from  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age.  Thus  the  Sabbath 
may  be  said  to  rest  in 
Exodus  on  a  universal- 
theological,  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  on  a  national- 
historical-economic, 
basis. 

A  careful  analysis  of 
these  variants  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ex¬ 
odus,  on  the  whole, 
presents  an  earlier  text 
than  Deuteronomy. 
The  clearly  marked  ef¬ 
fort  at  stylistic  refine¬ 
ment  (the  substitution 
of  “lo  tit ‘aw  well”  for 
“  lo  tab  mod  ” ;  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  “wife”  be 
fore  the  “  house  ” ;  even 
the  polys}rndetic  phras¬ 
ing,  showing  a  straining 
after  effect)  points  in 
this  direction.  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  formula 
“as  Yhwii  hath  com¬ 
manded  ”  indicates  that  the  appeal  rests  on  a  well- 
known  and  long-established  law.  The  enumeration 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle  also  betrays  the  hand 
of  a  later  writer,  and  so  does  the  explanatory  and 
qualifying  gloss  “that  it  may  go  well  with  thee.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  variants  in  the  command 
against  idolatry  point  to  the  priority  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  reading.  Exodus  is  more  explicit  and  stren¬ 
uous,  as  if  afraid  that  the  laxer  wording  (“graven 
image  of  any  likeness”)  of  Deut.  v.  8  might  not  he 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  bar  every  species  of 


Earliest  Manuscript  of  Decalogue  (Second  Century?),  Containing 
Variations  from  the  Masoretic  Text.  Probably  tbe  Oldest  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Square  Characters  in  a  Hebrew  Manuscript. 

(From  “  Transactions  of  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology.”) 
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idolatry.  The  Sabbath  law  in  Deuteronomy,  at  least 
in  part,  appears  to  confirm  this;  while  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  keep  ”  is  stronger  than  that  in 

Relation  Exodus,  “  remember,  ”  and  would  thus 
of  the  Two  indicate  a  later  solicitude  for  a  better 

Versions,  observance.  Also,  its  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  servant  exhibits  a  hu¬ 
mane  spirit  not  ordinarily  to  be  looked  for  in  docu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  The  introduction  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  motive  in  Exodus,  where  Deuteronomy  has 
the  historical-economic,  is  an  element  that  favors 
the  assumption  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Deu- 
teronomic  Decalogue. 

These  variants,  however,  have  been  explained  as 
due  to  scribal  carelessness,  such  as  is  easily  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  comparison  of  the  texts  of  other  parallel 
passages ;  the  writers,  contrary  to  the  later  rabbinic 
practise  and  injunction,  failing  to  consult  the  writ¬ 
ten  text  while  quoting  from  memory,  and  thus 
mixing  with  their  lines  reminiscences  of  similar  but 
not  identical  verses  (compare  Bardowicz,  “Studien 
zur  Geschiclite  der  Orthographic  des  Alt-Hebr.” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1894;  Blau,  “Studien  zum 
Alt-Hebr.  Biicherwesen,”  Budapest,  1902).  But 
upon  examination  this  plausible  theory  will  be  seen 
to  create  new  difficulties  in  the  matter  in  point. 
The  Decalogue  must  be  considered,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  have 
been  fundamental ;  and  as  such  its  wording  must 
have  been  so  accurately  fixed  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  latitude  for  scribal  caprice.  The  Rab¬ 
bis,  indeed,  have  felt  this  difficulty.  They  have 
solved  it  by  assuming  that  both  versions  are  of  iden¬ 
tical  divine  origin,  and  were  spoken  in  a  miracu¬ 
lously  strange  manner  at  one  and  the  same  time 
(“Bedibbur  Ehad  ” ;  see  Mek.,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  77, 
Vienna,  1865;  Shebu.  20b;  R.  H.  27b;  Yer.  Ned.  iii. 
1;  Yer.  Shebu.  iii.  5;  Cant.  Rabbah  xxviii. ;  Sifre, 
Ki  Tabo). 

Ibn  Ezra  (to  Ex.  xx.  1)  recognizes  the  insufficiency 
of  this  explanation,  but  is  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  solution  proposed  by  Saadia.  The  latter,  con¬ 
forming  to  his  rigorous  theory  of  inspiration,  would 
not  admit  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  other  than  of 
divine  origin.  It  is  therefore  his  theory  that  liter¬ 
ally  the  Deuteronomic  Decalogue  equally  with  that 
of  Exodus  was  divinely  inspired.  While  Exodus 
presents  the  reading  of  the  first  set  of  tables,  Deu¬ 
teronomy  contains  that  engraved  by  divine  direction 
on  the  second  (see  “Jour.  Asiatique,”  Dec.,  1861,  in 
Neubauer,  “Notice  sur  la  Lexicographic, ”  etc.; 
Geiger's  “  Jiid.  Zeit.”  i.  292).  With  profuse  profes¬ 
sions  of  regard  for  Orthodox  teachings,  Ibn  Ezra 
ventures  to  hold  that  these  variants  are  in  the  nature 
of  linguistic  differences  often  noticeable  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  books. 

- Modern  Views :  Modern  conservative  schol¬ 
ars,  with  few  exceptions  (G.  Livingston  Robinson, 
“The  Decalogue  and  Criticism,”  1899),  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  maintain  that  the  version  of  Exodus  is 
the  original  Mosaic,  or  at  least  the  older,  while  that 
of  Deuteronomy  (also  Mosaic)  departs  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  in  conformity  with  the  parenetic  method 
and  purpose  of  Deuteronomy,  have  concluded  that 
both  versions  are  amplifications — those  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  on  the  whole  being  later  than  those  in  Ex¬ 


odus— of  an  anterior  and  old  (Mosaic)  but  briefer  list 
of  ten  statements  written  in  the  manner  of  the  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  murder,  adultery,  theft,  etc.  (Strack, 
“Exodus,”  p.  241;  Franz  Delitzscli,  in  “Zeitschrift 
fur  Kirchliclie  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,”  1882,  p. 
292;  Holzinger,  “Exodus,”  in  “Kurzer  Hand-Com- 
mentar  zum  A.  T.”  pp.  79  et  seq.,  Tubingen,  1900; 
Eduard  Konig,  “ Einleitung, ”  p.  187,  and  Index,  s.i?.  \ 
Wildeboer,  “  Die  Literatur  des  A.  T.”  p.  17). 

Graphically  considered,  the  writing  of  the  letters 
(about  620)  contained  in  the  Decalogue  on  two  tables 
of  stone  of  moderately  large  dimensions  does  not 
present,  as  was  long  thought,  an  impossibility.  The 
Mesha  stone  proves  the  contrary.  The  Decalogue 
written  in  the  style  of  the  latter  would  fill  about 
twenty  of  its  lines  (Holzinger,  l.c.  p.  69).  The  un¬ 
evenness  in  the  length  of  the  first  and  the  second  parts 
is  a  much  stronger  indication  that  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  was  without  the  amplifications  noticeable  in 
the  commandments  of  the  first  and  tenth  groups. 

The  tradition,  according  to  which  ear- 

Original  lier  tables  were  replaced  by  others, 

Form.  shows  that  for  a  long  time  the  knowl¬ 

edge  was  current  of  changes  in  the 
text,  and  not,  as  Holzinger  contends  (l.c.  p.  77),  that 
a  Mosaic  law  had  never  existed. 

The  original  Ten  AYords  probably  opened  witli(l) 
“I  am  Yiiwh,  thy  God,”  etc.  Then  followed: 

(2)  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me  [beside  Me]. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Yiiwh  thy  God  in  vain. 

(4)  Remember  the  Sabbath-day. 

(5)  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

(7)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

(9)  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

(10)  Thou  shalt  not  covet  (Wildeboer,  l.c.  p.  19). 

Eduard  Konig  and  others  (see  Lotz  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  “ Real-Encyc. ”  3d  ed.,  p.  563)  place  as  the 
second  of  these  original  Ten  Words  the  prohibition 
against  the  making  and  the  worshiping  of  graven 
images.  It  is  probable  that  the  earl}’  Hebrews  shared 
with  the  Arabs  the  repugnance  to  molten  plastic  idols 
6d3;  see  Wellliausen,,  “Reste  Arabisclien  Heiden- 
tums,”  p.  102);  but  “mazzebot”  (pillars  or  stones) 
were  legitimate  accessories  of  the  Yhwii  cult  down 
to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  such  a  Mosaic 
decalogue.  Moreover,  idolatry  was  tolerated  in 
North  Israel  and  even  in  Judea  down  to  the  later 
centuries.  Upon  these  considerations,  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen,  Stade,  Schultz,  and  Smcnd  have  argued 
against  the  ascription  of  any  decalogue  to  Mosaic 
times;  but  witli  the  omission  from  the  original  ten 
of  the  injunction  against  idolatry,  the  mainstay  is 
taken  from  under  the  opposition  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  tradition  connecting  Moses  with  such  a  lapi¬ 
dary  code. 

These  simple  brief  statements  were  amplified  in 
course  of  time ;  tlie  fourth,  for  instance,  reflecting  in 
both  versions  agricultural  conditions  such  as  did  not 
obtain  in  the  Mosaic  days.  So  also  does  the  promised 
reward  of  the  fifth.  The  reason  given  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  also  appeals  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  agricultural  civilization;  that  adduced  in 
Exodus  is  of  a  theological  nature,  and  can  not  be 
much  older  than  the  priestly  code  (P),  nor  can  it 
antedate  the  reception  into  the  Pentateuch  of  Gen.  i. 
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and  ii.  1-4.  Critics  liave  assigned  the  Exodus  ver¬ 
sion,  with  this  exception,  to  the  ninth  century  b.c.  ; 
the  Deuteronomic  text,  to  the  seventh  century. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Pentateuchal  analysis 
Wcllhausen  (“  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  und 
tier  Historischen  Bucher  des  Alten  Testaments,  ”  1885, 
pp.  84,  85,  and  passim)  maintains  that 
Decalogue  the  Jahvist  (J)  contains  an  altogether 
of  Exodus  different  decalogue;  viz.,  that  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  xxxiv.  14-26.  Goethe,  in  his  “Zwo 
Fragen,  1778,  ”  was  the  first-  to  suggest 
this.  This  decalogue  is  concerned  merely  with  ritual 
affairs.  Holzinger  (Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  119) 
proposes  the  following  brief  sentences  as  its  contents : 

(1)  Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  strange  god. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  molten  images. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  observe  the  Feast  of  Mazzot  [Pesah]. 

(4)  The  first-born  are  Mine  [Yhwii’s]!  * 

(5)  Thou  shalt  observe  the  Feast  of  Weeks. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  observe  the  Feast  of  the  Ingathering. 

(7)  Thou  shalt  not  mix  with  leaven  the  blood  of  My  offerings. 

(8)  The  fat  of  My  feast  shall  not  remain  with  thee  until  the 
next  morning. 

(0)  The  choicest  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  land  shalt  thou  bring 
to  the  house  of  Yhwh,  thy  God. 

(10)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  mother. 
In  order  to  extract  these  “  ten  words  ”  from  the 
passage,  many  other  laws  therein  contained  of  seem¬ 
ingly  equal  importance  have  to  be  omitted,  as  also 
the  reasons  assigned  for  their  observance.  This  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconstrue  another  decalogue  may  be  said 
to  be  a  failure,  all  the  more  as  it  is  conceded  that 
the  decalogue  in  P  (Ex.  xx.)  is  virtually  anterior  to 
that  (Ex.  xxxiv.)  in  J  (Holzinger,  l.c.  p.  120).  Still 
less  satisfactory,  because  altogether  unreasonable,  is 
the  venture  to  recover  the  Decalogue  from  frag¬ 
ments  in  Ex.  xx.  27,  28,  and  xxiii.  10-16  (Meissner, 

“  Der  Dekalog,  ”  Halle,  1893 ;  Staerk,  “  Das  Deute- 
ronomium,”  pp.  29  et  seq.,  40,  Leipsic,  1894). 

Written  on  two  stone  tables  (Deut.  iv.  13,  v.  19, 
x.  34),  with  script  on  both  sides  (Ex.  xxxii.  15),  the 
Decalogue  would  most  naturally  have 
Division  been  divided  into  two  groups,  of  five 
of  the  “  words  ”  each,  each  group  appearing 
Decalogue,  on  one  stone.  In  this  way,  according 
to  Josephus  (“  Ant.  ”  iii.  5,  §  4)  and 
Philo  (“De  Decalogo,”  §  12,  duo  Trevradag),  the  Deca¬ 
logue  was  originally  delivered,  the  first  pentad  con¬ 
taining  the  commandments  of  “  pietas  ”  (relating  to 
God  or  His  visible  representatives  on  earth,  the 
parents) ;  the  other,  those  of  “  probitas  ”  (relating  to 
conduct  toward  one’s  fellow  men). 

The  Midrash  mentions  a  similar  division :  by  H 

iT  rr6  by  'm  nt  (Ex.  R.  xli.),  though,  according  to 
Iv.  Nehemiali,  each  table  contained  the  complete  text 
of  the  Ten  Words  (compare  Yer.  Sliek.  vi.  [quoted  in 
“  ‘En  Ya‘akob  ”]).  The  first  table  would  thus  have 
contained  146  of  the  172  words  of  the  Exodus  Deca¬ 
logue,  but  the  other  only  26.  In  view  of  this  in¬ 
equality  in  the  distribution  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  one  table  contained  only  the  first  three  com¬ 
mandments;  the  other,  the  last  seven.  But  if  the 
amplifications  were  omitted,  the  grouping  in  sets 
of  live  would  result  in  assigning  to  the  one  table 
28  words  and  to  the  other  27  (Strack,  “Exodus,” 
p.  242). 

The  order  of  the  prohibitions  against  murder, 
adultery,  and  theft,  as  now  given  in  the  Maso- 


retic  text,  in  Josephus,  and  in  the  Syriac  Hexa- 
pla,  is  not  followed  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Co¬ 
dex  Alexandrinus,  and  Ambrosianus 
Sequence  (which  have  “murder,  theft,  adul- 
and  Num-  tery  ”),  nor  by  Philo  (who  has  “  adul- 
bering.  tery,  murder,  theft  ”),  nor  by  the 
Codex  Yaticanus  (which  reads 
“adultery,  theft,  murder”). 

Differences  obtain  also  in  regard  to  the  numbering 
of  the  various  commandments.  The  traditional 
Jewish  system  makes  Ex,  xx.  2  the  first  “word,” 
and  verses  3-6  are  regarded  as  one;  viz.,  the  second 
(Mak.  24a;  Mek.,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  70b,  Vienna, 
1870;  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  106b,  ib.  1880). 
This  arrangement  is  found  also  in  the  Codex  Yati¬ 
canus  of  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Deuteronomy  of  Am¬ 
brosianus.  Still  R.  Ishma’el  counts  verse  3  as  the 
first  “word”  (Sifre  to  Num.  xv.  31;  ed.  Friedmann, 
p.  33a,  Vienna,  1864).  Philo  and  Josephus  count 
verse  3  as  commandment  i. ;  verses  4-6  as  ii. ;  verse 
7  as  iii. ;  verses  8-11  as  iv. ;  verse  12  as  v. ;  verse  13 
as  vi. ;  verse  14  as  vii. ;  verse  15  as  viii. ;  verse  16  as 
ix. ;  and  verse  17  as  x. 

The  numbering  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  churches  combines  verses  3-6  into  a 
single  commandment  which  is  numbered  i.,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  up  to  the  last,  every  command¬ 
ment  is  advanced  by  one,  the  Jewish  No.  III.  be¬ 
coming  II.,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
number  ten,  the  Jewish  No.  X.  is  divided  into  IX. 
(“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife  ”)  and 
X.  (“Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house,” 
etc.).  This  method  of  numbering  is  ascribed  to 
Augustine  (“  quaest.  71  ad  Exodum  ”),  but  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  as  E.  Nestle  was  the  first  to  notice 
(“Theol.  Studien  aus  Wurttemberg,”  1886,  pp.  319 
et  seq.),  also  exhibits  it.  Modern  critics  are  inclined 
to  accept  this  latter  system  of  enumeration,  partly 
because  the  Jewish  No.  I.  is  not  a  “commandment,” 
in  which  they  overlook  the  Hebrew  designation 
(“  word  ”),  and  partly  because,  as  the  Jewish  enu¬ 
meration  has  it,  verses  3  and  4-6  certainly  constitute 
one  command. 

The  “  ‘aseret  ha-dibrot  ”  are  accentuated  in  the  He¬ 
brew  in  two  ways :  one  for  private  reading,  when 
the  verses  are  marked  to  begin  at  2,  3, 
Accentu-  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  17  (13-16 
ation  of  the  as  one  verse) ;  the  other  for  solemn 
Command-  public  recital,  when  the  first  two  com¬ 
ments.  mandments  and  the  introduction  are 
read  without  interruption,  because 
God  is  introduced  as  the  speaker,  and  every  other  com¬ 
mandment  as  a  separate  verse  (Pinsker,  “Einleitung 
in  das  Babylonisch-Hebraisclie  Punktationssystem,” 
pp.  48-50).  It  may  be  possible,  though  it  has  been 
doubted,  that  this  double  accentuation  preserves  the 
traces  of  an  old  uncertainty  concerning  the  numera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  “  principles  ”  or  “  words.  ”  These 
accents  are  respectively  known  as  the  “  ta‘am  ha‘el- 
yon  ”  (superlinear)  and  the  “ta‘am  ha-tahton  ”  (sub- 
linear).  The  Oriental  Jews  know  only  the  division 
into  ten  words ;  i.e.,  that  observed  in  private  reading 
(W.  Wickes,  “Accentuation  of  the  Twenty-one  So- 
called  Prose  Books  of  the  O.  T.”  p.  180).  The 
superlinear  accentuation  is  generally  used  for  the 
cant-illation  of  the  Decalogue  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
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as  the  memorial  day  of  the  revelation — i.e.,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  Torah  (min  JHID  pt)— while  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Sabbaths,  when  the  Decalogue  is  read  as  a 
part  of  the  pericope  (Yitro  and  Wa’ethannan),  the 
sublinear  is  followed  (Japliet,  “Die  Accente  der 
Heiligen  Sclirift,”  1896,  p.  160;  Geiger,  “  Wiss. 
Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.”  iii.  147  et  seq.;  also  “Ursclirift,” 
p.  873,  note). 

Bibliography:  Sonntag,  TJeber  die  Einth  tilling  der  Zehn 
Gcbote ,  in  Theologischc  Studien  und  Kritihen ,  1836,  pp. 
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liehe  Wisscnschaft  und  Kirchlichcs  Lebcn,  1882,  pp.  281- 
293;  Kuenen,  H.  K.  Onders ,  i.,  Leyden,  1885  (German  ed., 
Leipsic,  1887);  Lotz,  Geseh.  und  OJf'enbarung ,  Leipsic,  1891; 
Budda,  Die  Gcsctzgebung  der  Mi'ttlcrcn  Bllchcr.  in  Stade’s 
Zcitschrift,  1891,  pp.  193-234;  Baentsch,  Das  Bundcsbuch , 
Halle,  1892;  Meissner,  Der  Dehalog,  Halle,  1893;  Konig,  Eln- 
leitung ,  Bonn,  1893;  Smend,  Lchrbuch  der  Alt-testament - 
lichen  Religionsgcsch.  Freiburg im  Breisgau,lS93;  Holzinger, 
Einleitung  in  den  Hexatcuch,  ib.  1893;  Staerk,  Das  Deu- 
tcronomium ,  Leipsic,  1894;  Steuernagel,  Der  Rah  men  des 
Dcutcronomiums ,  Halle,  1894;  idem,  Die  Entstehung  des 
Dent.  Gesetzes ,  Halle,  1S96;  Dillmann,  Komm.  various  edi¬ 
tions,  Leipsic,  from  1878 on;  idem,  Alttcstamcnt.  Thcologic , 
ib.  1895;  Driver,  Introduction,  lOtli  ed..  New  York,  1902; 
Kraetzsclimar,  Die  BundcsvorsteUung  im  A.  T.  Marburg, 
1896;  Klostermanu,  Geseh.  des  Volhcs  Israel ,  Munich,  1896; 
Holzinger,  Exodus ,  in  Marti's  Kurzcr  Hand-Commentar , 
1900;  Robinson,  The  Decalogue,  Chicago,  3899;  the  Bible 
dictionaries,  s.v.  Decalogue;  Stade,  Geseh.  des  Volhcs  Is¬ 
rael,  i.;  Baentsch,  Exodus-Lev  it  ic  us ,  Gottingen,  1900;  S.  A. 
Cook,  in  Guardian ,  London,  Dec.  17,  1902;  Jan.  14, 1903  (de¬ 
scription  of  a  recently  discovered  papyrus  containing  an  early 
Hebrew  recension  of  the  Decalogue,  alleged  to  be  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  and  represented  as  giving  the  text  followed  by 
the  Septuagint). 

E.  G.  II,  E.  K.— E.  G.  II. 

DECALOGUE,  THE,  IN  JEWISH  THE¬ 
OLOGY  :  The  Ten  Words  are  designated  by  Philo 
as  vx(pa?iala  vojLLuv=ii  the  heads  of  the  law,”  the  title 
of  the  chapter  “  De  Decern  Oraculis.”  The  second 
table  Philo,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  begins  with 
the  commandment  against  adultery,  describing 
adultery  as  the  greatest  of  all  violations  of  the  Law, 
since  it  corrupts  three  houses — that  of  the  adul¬ 
terer,  that  of  the  wronged  husband,  and  that  of 
the  adulterer’s  wife.  The  fourth  commandment  re¬ 
fers  to  all  festivals,  and,  according  to  Philo,  em¬ 
braces  all  the  lawrs  conducive  to  the  spread  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  and  fellowship  arid  the  feeling 
of  equality  among  men  (with  reference  to  Sabbatical 
year  and  the  jubilee).  Under  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment  he  ranges  all  laws  in  regard  to  family  life,  the 
honor  due  to  old  people,  the  duties  of  the  old  to  the 
young,  the  ruler  to  his  subjects,  the  benefactor  to 
the  needy,  the  master  to  his  servants,  etc. 

Philo’s  exposition  of  the  preeminence  and  original 
character  of  the  Decalogue,  both  in  its  general  tenor 
and  in  many  of  its  particular  details,  reflects  the 
teachings  of  the  Mislmaic  period,  as  indeed  it  also 
anticipates  some  of  the  positions  of  later  Rabbis. 
The  fact  that  the  recital  of  the  Ten  Words  consti¬ 
tuted  a  salient  feature  of  the  daily  liturgy  in  the 
morning  service  (Tamid  v.  1;  Ber.  3c)  indicates  that 
they  w’ere  regarded  as  the  essential  parts  of  divine 
revelation.  This  practise  was  discontinued  as  a 
protest  against  the  unwarranted  inference  drawn 


therefrom  by  sectaries  that  the  Decalogue  alone  had 
been  revealed  by  God  on  Sinai  (Ber.  11a).  The 
Sliema*  (“Hear,  O Israel,”  Deut.  vi.  4) and  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  Dent.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-22;  Num.  xv.  37  62; 
seq.,  which  follow  the  Sliema*  in  the  order  of  the 
liturgy,  and  form  as  it  were  a  part  thereof,  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  contain  in  essence  the  Decalogue. 

The  new  Pesikta  (Bet  Ham.  vi.  41 ;  comp.  Bacher, 
“Die  Agada  der  Palastin.  Amoriier,”  ii.  183)  holds 
the  reading  of  the  Sliema*  every  morning  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
because  they,  too,  had  been  proclaimed  “in  the 
morning”  (Ex.  xix.  16).  Again,  Sifre  to  Deut.  i.  3 
controverts  the  assumption  that  the  Decalogue  alone 
had  been  revealed  through  Moses.  Like  the  Sliema1, 
Num.  xix.,  looked  upon  by  R.  Hiyya  as  funda¬ 
mental,  is  construed  by  R.  Levi  as  a  cryptogram  of 
the  Decalogue  (see  Did  ache). 

According  to  Hananiali,  the  son  of  Joshua’s 
brother,  the  Decalogue  contains  all  the  lav7s  of  the 
Torah  (Yer.  Shek.  46d,  bottom;  Sotah  22d;  Cant, 
Rabbalx  to  v.  14),  his  words,  “  parasliiyyotelia  we- 
dikdukeha  shel  Torah,”  recalling  Philo’s  view7  that 
the  Decalogue  contains  the  capital,  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  the  special,  law7s.  Berecliiah  is  credited 
with  a  similar  opinion  (Bacher,  l.c.  iii.  356).  The 
Decalogue  is  compared  with  a  rare  jewrel  of  ten 
pearls  (Exod.  R.  xliv. ;  Tan.  [Ki]  Tissa,  end).  The 
Patriarchs  had  been  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  long  before  they  had  been  revealed  to 
Moses.  (Attention  is  called  to  Yalk.  SliinToni,  i.  276, 
end. )  The  universality  of  the  Decalogue  is  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  fact  of  its  being  offered  in  turn  to  all 
the  nations  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  3;  Plab.  iii.  3;  Ta*an. 
25a ;  ‘  Ab.  Zarali  2a)  in  the  desert  territory  (“  liefker  ”) 
which  belonged  to  none  exclusively  (Mek.,  Yitro,  1). 
and  of  its  proclamation  in  all  the  (seventy)  languages 
of  the  world  (Shab.  88b). 

The  first  and  second  commandments  are  rated  as 
preeminent  (Sifre  to  Num.  xv.  31),  both  on  account 
of  their  doctrine  and  also  because  they  alone,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular, 
were  spoken  to  the  people  by  God  Himself  (Macc. 
24a;  Sanli.  99a;  Hor.  8a;  compare  Geiger,  “Jiid. 
Zeit.”  ir.  113  et  seq.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenth 
commandment  is  also  held  fundamentally  to  include 
the  others;  at  least  its  violation  amounted  to  trans¬ 
gressing  the  seven  “nots”  (pN^)  of  the  Decalogue 
(Pesik.  R.  22).  As  the  tenth  forbids  the  coveting 
of  a  neighbor’s  wife,  the  foregoing  statement  of 
its  scope  agrees  with  the  similar  valuation  placed 
upon  the  seventh  (against  adultery: 
The  Seventh  Tan.,  Naso).  Adultery  is  a  viola- 

Command-  tion  of  the  first  commandment,  ac- 
ment.  cording  to  Jer.  v.  7,  8,  12;  of  the 
second,  according  to  Num.  v.  14 
(frOpi  =  Ex.  xx.  5) ;  of  the  third,  because  adultery 
is  denied,  as  is  generally  the  case,  with  an  oath; 
of  the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  the  child  of  such  a  union 
can  not  honor  its  parents;  of  the  sixth,  because 
adulterers  are  always  prepared  to  kill  if  caught 
in  the  act;  of  the  seventh,  which  directly  forbids 
adultery ;  of  the  eighth,  as  the  adulterer  is  virtually 
a  thief  (see  Prov.  ix.  17);  of  the  ninth,  because  the 
adulteress  gives  false  testimony  against  her  husband ; 
of  the  tenth,  in  that  the  adulterer  makes  his  son 
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another  man’s  lieir.  In  regard  to  the  fourth  (concern¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath),  the  eventuality  is  assumed  that  the 
issue  of  an  adulterous  intimacy  between  a  non-priest 
and  a  woman  of  the  priestly  caste  might  become  a 
priest.  The  arrangement  of  the  two  tables  where¬ 
by  one  is  opposite  six  indicates  that  murder  includes 
the  denial  of  God  (Mek.  to  Ex.  xx.  17).  The  last 
six  commandments  are  also  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  morality  (Tosef.,  Shebu.  iii.  6). 

As  a  statue  is  seen  by  a  thousand,  and  its  eye 
covers  them  all,  so,  R.  Levi  says,  every  single  per¬ 
son  heard  the  words  as  though  personally  addressed 
(Pesik.  110a;  Tan.,ed.  Buber,  to  Yitro  17;  compare 
Pesik.  xxi.,  where  Joclianan  is  credited  with  this 
simile,  while  Levi  points  to  one  sound  heard  by 
many).  The  fact  that  the  versions  of  Ex.  and  Dent, 
present  textual  discrepancies  was  explained  by  the 
theory  that  both  were  divinely  given  "jntf 
in. one  act  of  divine  speech  (Sheb.  20b;  R.  H.  27a; 
Mek.  xx.  8 ;  Sifre,  Deut.  xxii.  11),  which  “  would  be 
impossible  for  men,”  and  “which  the  human  ear 
could  not  hear”;  but,  according  to  Ps.  lxii.  12,  the 
one  speech  of  God  was  apprehended  as  two  by  men. 
In  fact,  the  Ten  Words  were  all  proclaimed  at  once 
(“bedibbur  ehad,  ”  Mek.  xx.  1).  The  first  set  of 
tables  did  not  contain,  in  the  fifth,  the  words  “  that 
it  may  be  Avell  with  thee,”  because  they  were  pre¬ 
destined  to  be  broken  (B.  K.  55a).  Interesting  is  the 
report  that  R.  Hiyya  was  ignorant  of  this  difference 
between  Deut.  and  Ex.  (B.  K.  54b). 

The  Decalogue  often  appears  as  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  with  non-Jewrs,  a  circumstance  which  goes 
far  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental  value  attached 
to  it  (see  Pesik.  R.  xxiii.).  One  such  controversy 
is  with  Hadrian  (Pesik.  R.  xxi.).  The  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  are  such  as  why  is  circumcision  not  in  the 
Decalogue?  (Pesik.  R.  xxiii. ;  Tan.  to  Lek  Leka, 
Agad.  Bereshit  xvii.);  or  why  does  not  the  Torah 
begin  with  the  Decalogue?  (Mek.  to  xx.  2).  The 
“  Ten  Words  ”  are  even  a  “  pleader  ”  for  Israel  (Pesik. 
R.  xi. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xvii.  4). 

How  the  Ten  Words  were  distributed  between  the 
tables  is  also  a  subject  of  rabbinical  inquiry.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  there  were  five  on  each; 
but  it  has  also  been  maintained  that  each  had  the 
whole  ten  (see  Decalogue;  Yer.  Sliek.  49d;  Yer. 
Sotah  22d;  Cant.  Rabbali  v.  14;  Mek.  xx.  27);  even 
twice— once  on  each  side  (Yer.  Shek.  vi.  1).  Simai 
argues  that  the  Ten  Words  were  inscribed  on  each 
table  four  times  (rerpdyovov  ;  ib.). 

The  dimensions  of  the  tables  furnish  a  fruitful 
subject  for  exegetical  ingenuity.  The  objection 
that  they  were  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  cany  (raised 
even  by  modern  Bible  critics)  is  met  by  ascribing  to 
the  letters  engraved  thereon  miraculous  powders. 
They  virtually  carried  the  tables ;  only  when  they 
began  to  fly  away  did  Moses  feel  the 

Tables  weight  of  the  stones  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv. ; 
of  the  Law.  Tan.,  Ki  Teze  el  al.).  The  first  set 
given  with  pomp  attracted  the  “evil 
eve,”  and  hence  were  broken  (Tan.,  Ki  Teze).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  Moses  was  ordered  by  God  to 
break  the  tables,  and  received  God’s  thanks  for  the 
act  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii. :  see  note  of  Schechter  on  the  pas¬ 
sage;  Yalk.  863,  640).  According  to  another  ver¬ 
sion,  when  Moses  noticed  that  the  script  began  to 
IV.— 36 


fly  off,  he  became  alarmed  and  threw  the  tables 
down,  whereupon  he  was  struck  dumb  (Yalk.,  Ki 
Teze).  By  the  use  of  “anoki”  (“I  am,”  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  word:  Pesik.  R.  xxi.),  which  God  had  employed 
in  His  conversations  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
(Gen.  xv.  1,  xxvi.  24,  xxxi.  13),  He  convinced  the 
people  that  it  was  the  God  of  their  fathers  who 
spoke  to  them  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  to  Yitro  16). 

In  post-Talmudic  literature  and  liturgy  the  Deca¬ 
logue  is  also  expounded  and  expanded  as  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  whence  all  other  laws  flow\  Sliebu'ot  being 
the  day  of  the  revelation  (Sliab.  86a),  this  idea  was 
prominently  utilized  in  the  piyyutim  and  Azharot 
for  the  holiday.  Saadia  adopts  the  numeration  of 
the  letters  of  the  Decalogue  given  in  Num.  Rab- 
bali  xviii.  as  613,  a  number  likewise  fixed  by  Nah- 
shon  Gaon  (‘ Aruk,  under  ^SD).  Eliezer  ben  Nathan 
has  the  same  number  in  the  ‘ £  Ma'arib  ”  for  Pentecost, 
Eleazar  b.  Judah  the  same  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Hay- 
yim.  ”  In  reality,  the  Decalogue  contains  620  letters, 
the  mnemotechnic  word  for  which  is  i rD  (“  crown  ” : 
“  the  Crown  of  the  Law  ”),  which  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  expounders,  corresponds  to  the  613  Com¬ 
mandments,  one  for  each  letter,  the  seven  others, 
auxiliary  vowel -consonants,  indicating  the  seven  No- 
aehian  commandments  (see  beginning  of  “  Bet  ”  in 
the  “  Sha'ar  lia-Otiyyot  ”). 

Many  “  poetic  ”  elaborations  of  the  Decalogue  are 
in  existence,  but  the  plan  w*as  also  carried  out  by 
writers  on  legal  matters  (Zunz,  “  Literaturgesch.” 
p.  95;  Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  vi.  125).  The 
philosophical  writers  of  the  tenth  to  thirteenth 
centuries  occasionally  emphasized  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  Decalogue.  Judah  ha-Levi,  in  his 
“Cuzari”  (ii.  28),  remarks:  “The  root 
The  Deca-  of  knowledge  was  placed  in  the  Ark, 
logue  Fun-  which  is  like  the  innermost  chamber 
damental.  of  the  heart,  and  this  [root]  was  the  Ten 
Words  and  their  derivatives:  that  is, 
the  Torah.  ”  Bahya  ben  Joseph,  in  his  “  Hobot  lia- 
Lebabot,”  gate!.,  urges  the  importance  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  and  connecting  therewith  the  Shema‘,  con¬ 
strues  the  latter  as  laying  down  ten  main  principles 
corresponding  to  the  Ten  Words.  Albo,  in  his  “  Tk- 
karim  ”  (iii.  26),  develops  in  extenso  the  idea  of  the 
Decalogue’s  fundamentality,  calling  attention  to  the 
difference  between  the  “  words  ”  on  the  first  table  as 
theological,  and  those  on  the  second  as  ethical,  both 
together  covering  the  whole  field  of  religion.  Of 
Bible  commentators  following  on  the  same  line  may 
be  mentioned  Raslii  to  Ex.  xxiv.  12;  41  The  first  word 
of  the  Decalogue  is  the  fountainhead  of  all.  ” 
Nahmauides  makes  the  first  one  of  the  mandatory 
commands  (“  miz  wot  ‘aseh”).  The  whole  people 
heard  all  ten,  but  understood  only  commandments 
one  and  two  as  perfectly  and  thoroughly  as  Moses. 
From  three  on,  however,  the}"  did  not  comprehend, 
and  therefore  Moses  was  forced  to  explain  them. 
Maimonides,  desirous  of  removing  all  anthropomor¬ 
phic  conceptions,  reiterates  Philo’s  idea,  that  it  was 
not  God’s  voice  that  was  heard,  but  an  impersonal 
voice  created  espeeiall}"  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
Decalogue  (“Moreh,”  i.  65;  compare  Saadia,  “Emu- 
not  we-De'ot,  ”  ii.  8 ;  “  Cuzari,  ”  i.  89).  The  writing  on 
the  tables  was  also  a 44  creation  ”  (“  Moreh,  ”  i.  66).  The 
Karaites  entertain  the  same  view  (see  Japhet  Abu- 
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Ali  on  Ex.  xx.;  Munk,  “Guide,”  i.  290,  note  2; 
Aaron  ben  Elia,  “Ez  Hayyim,”  ch.  55,  98).  On  the 
effect  of  the  second  Commandment  see  Art. 

The  third  commandment,  interpreted  to  prohibit 
swearing,  led,  in  unconscious  appreciation  of  its 
original  meaning— a  caution  against  pronouncing 
divine  names  or  imparting  them  to  persons  other 
than  the  properly  initiated — to  a  reverent  avoidance 
of  the  mention  of  the  Shem  ha-Meforash  (Sotali  88a; 
Sifre  to  Num.  vi.  27,  and  elsewhere),  and  to  ex¬ 
treme  caution  even  in  writing  not  to  expose  “the 
Name  ”  to  disrespect  or  thoughtless  disregard. 

Many  of  the  modern  catechisms  have  summarized 
both  the  doctrines  and  the  duties  of  Judaism  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ten  ideas  of  the  Decalogue : 

(1)  The  unity  and  personality  of  God. 

(2)  His  incorporeality. 

(8)  Against  profanation  of  the  Name. 

(4)  Sabbath  and  festivals;  cruelty  to  animals; 
slavery. 

(5)  Family  relations. 

IKiglats  and  clwoies  of  life. 

(7)  Marriage  and  chastity. 

(8)  Rights  and  duties  of  property;  interest  and 
usuiy;  begging. 

(9)  Duties  to  the  state. 

(10)  Covetousness;  other  personal  virtues  and 
vices.  For  modern  expansions  of  the  Decalogue  see 
GersonLasch  (“Die  Gottliclien  Gesetze,”  1857).  In 
Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch’s  “  Catecliismus  ”  the  third  com¬ 
mandment  is  made  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of 
prayer,  inasmuch  as  prayers  expressive  of  wishes  and 
hopes  no  longer  entertained  violate  the  command¬ 
ment.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  among  modern  Reform  rab¬ 
bis,  declared  the  Decalogue  to  be  “  the  Torah,  ”  which 
alone  was  divinely  revealed.  According  to  him,  Re¬ 
form  Judaism  has  in  the  Decalogue  its  legal  basis, 
and  finds  in  it  its  limitations  (see  “Hebrew  Review,” 
i. ,  Cincinnati,  1880;  Isaac  M.  Wise,  “The  Law”). 

K.  E.  G.  H. 

DECAPITATION.  See  Capital  Punishment. 

DECAPOLIS,  THE  (“  Ten  City  ”) :  Name  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Palestine  that  included  a  number  of  autono¬ 
mous  cities.  According  to  Pliny  (“  Historia  Natu- 
ralis,”  v.  18,  74)  these  ten  cities  were  Damascus, 
Philadelphia,  Raphana,  Scytliopolis,  Gadara,  Hip¬ 
pos,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  and  Canatha.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Scytliopolis  (=  Beth-Shean)  all  these  cities 
are  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  curious  that  Damascus, 
which  lies  much  further  north,  is  also  included  in 
the  Decapolis.  Josephus  mentions  Scytliopolis  (“  B. 
J.”  iii.  9,  §  7),  Philadelphia  (ib.  ii.  18,  §  1),  Gadara, 
and  Hippos  (“  Vita,”  §§  65,  74)  as  in  the  Decapolis. 
The  “  Onomasticon  ”  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (ed. 
Lagarde,  251,  89,  and  116,  29)  describes  the  Decapo¬ 
lis  as  situated  in  Persea,  round  about  Hippos,  Pella, 
and  Gadara,  these  cities  being  expressly  mentioned, 
perhaps,  because  they  were  more  prominent  than 
the  others  in  the  history  of  Christianity;  Pella,  for 
example,  is  known  as  the  home  of  the  first  Christian 
community,  and  it  is  also  included  in  the  Decapolis 
by  Epiphanius  (“  Haneses,”  i.  80,  §  2).  It  is  curious 
that  Stephanus  Byzantius  includes  Gerasa  (Tepaaa) 
in  a  district  he  calls  TeGGapeGKat6eim'no?ug  (“Town¬ 
ship  of  Fourteen  ”),  but  this  is  probably  a  clerical 


error  for  “  Ten  City.  ”  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §§  22,  23) 
places  the  Decapolis  in  Coel e-Syria,  and  enumerates 
most  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  well  as 
some  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  eighteen 
cities  in  all,  and  among  them  Capitolias,  founded  by 
Nerva  in  the  year  97  or  98.  The  city  of  Abila  is 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  (“C.  I.  G.”  No.  4501) 
as  being  included  in  the  Decapolis. 

The  population  of  the  Decapolis  was  chiefly  pagan. 
Scythopolis  was  attacked  by  the  Maccabeans  (II 
Mace.  xii.  29),  but  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
were  not  subjugated  until  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus. 
Pompey  again  separated  them  from  the  Jewish  terri¬ 
tory  in  63  b.c.,  and  placed  them  as  autonomous  cities 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  legate  of  Syria. 
Gadara  and  Hippos  were  given  to  Herod  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xv.  7,  §  3;  compare  10,  §  2);  but  after  his 
death  they  were  again  declared  to  be  free  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  so  that  Galilee  and  Perea,  the  two  districts  of 
Herod  Anti  pas’  tetrarchy,  were  separated  by  the  De¬ 
capolis.  The  cities  of  the  Decapolis  used  the  Pom- 

ixaian  era  in  reckoning  elates ;  were  organized,  en¬ 
tirely  along  Hellenic  lines ;  had  Greek  worship  and 
Greek  games,  and  were  always  hostile  to  Jews. 
Plin}'  ( l.c .  xv.  4)  speaks  highly  of  the  small  olives  of 
the  Decapolis.  Jesus  had  several  persons  from  the 
Decapolis  among  his  followers  (Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark 
v.  20),  showing  that  many  Jews  were  living  there. 
When  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  the  pagans  fell 
upon  the  Jews,  an  uprising  for  which  Justus  op 
Tiberias  took  bloody  revenge.  The  Talmud  speaks 
often  of  the  pagan  population  of  these  cities,  the 
philosopher  Oenomaos  of  Gadara,  for  instance,  being 
cited ;  hence  several  cities  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
under  other  names  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  as  Susitlia  with  Hippos, 
Pehla  with  Pella. 

The  Decapolis  must  have  existed  as  a  special  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  second  century,  since  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  such ;  when,  however,  the 
province  of  Arabia  was  organized  (106),  several  of 
those  cities  came  gradually  to  be  included  in  that  prov¬ 
ince— for  example,  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8,  §  8),  in  295,  according  to  Mar- 
quardt  (“  Staatsverwaltung,  ”  i.  277,  Leipsic,  1873); 
the  other  cities  with  their  territories  were  probably 
included  a  century  earlier. 

Bibliography  :  Lightfoot,  Opera  Omnia ,  1G99,  ii.  417  et  seq ., 
563  et  seq.;  Reland,  PaULstina,  1714,  203  ct  seq.;  Bottger, 
Lcxikon  zu  Flavius  Joscxflms ,  p.  102,  Leipsic,  1879;  Eders- 
heim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ,  ii.  44; 
Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan ,  London,  1881 ;  G.  Sclmmaclier, 
Ahila  of  the  Decapolis ,  London,  1889;  idem,  in  Zcit.  des 
Deutsch.  Paldst.  Ver.  1897,  xx.,  with  map;  idem,  Northern 
Ajlun,  1S90,  pp.  154-16S :  Bulil,  Geographic  des  Alien  P(t- 
Uistina ,  pp.  250,  256,  Freiburg,  1896 ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed., 
ii.  116-148 ;  Baedeker,  PaUistind,  5th  ed.,  lv.  163, 169. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

DECKERT,  FRANCIS  :  Clerical  anti-Semitic 
agitator;  bom  at  Vienna  1S46;  died  there  March  21, 
1901.  From  its  beginning  in  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Deckert  4vas  identified,  as 
a  political  agitator  and  writer,  with  the  anti-Sem¬ 
itic  movement;  but  he  did  not  become  prominent 
until  the  liberal  press  exposed  some  of  his  question¬ 
able  business  transactions.  In  retaliation  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  Simon  of  Trent,  in  an  effort 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  blood  accusation  (“Ein 
Ritualmord  Actenmiissig  Nacligewiesen,”  Vienna, 
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1893).  Actuated  by  the  same  motive,  he  induced 
the  convert  Paulus  Meyer  to  write  an  account  of  a 
ritual  murder  which  he  pretended  to  have  seen  in 
1875  in  Ostrow,  Russia.  The  story  was  published 
in  the  Vienna  “Yaterland,”  and  the  parties  named 
as  perpetrators  in  the  crime  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  Meyer  and  Deckert,  the  latter  being  sen¬ 
tenced  (Sept.  15,  1893)  to  a  fine  of  400  florins  (8160). 

Deckert  continued  to  preach  anti-Jewisli  sermons, 
which  he  published  in  his  magazine,  “Der  Send  bote 
des  Heiligen  J oseph.  ”  To  one  of  these  sermons  he 
appended  a  “  prayer  for  the  distress  caused  by  the 
Jews  ”  (1894),  a  travesty  of  the  “  Lord’s  prayer  ”  in 
the  most  infamous  language.  The  government  con¬ 
fiscated  it.  His  violent  diatribes  were  several  times 
the  object  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Reichsrath,  and 
evoked  from  the  premier,  Prince  Windiscligratz,  the 
reply  (May  27,  1895)  that  he  regretted  such  expres¬ 
sions  were  heard  from  a  Christian  pulpit.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  lawsuit  brought  against  Deckert  for 

inciting  riots  was  dismissed  (Jan.  14,  1896).  He 
continued  nis  tirades  wltli  a  collection  ol  sermons 

under  the  title  “  Juden  Taus!  ”  (Out  with  the  Jews), 
published  in  the  same  year.  He  became  popular 
with  the  anti-Semitic  city  government,  and  in  1899 
was  given  the  Salvator  gold  medal,  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  gift  of  the  city.  He,  however,  be- 
cpieathed  in  his  will  a  sum  for  charity  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  without  regard  to  religious  distinctions. 

Bibliography  :  Mittlicilungen  aus  dem  Vereine  zur  Ab- 
ivclirdes  Antisemitismus ;  Ocsterreichische  Wochenschrift , 
passim ;  Neue  Freic  Prcsse,  March  23, 1901. 

D. 

DECKINGEN,  JUDAH  BEN  BENJAMIN 

(also  known  as  Leva  Rokhausen)  :  German  lexi¬ 
cographer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Isaac  of  Alirweiler,  and  lived  as  tutor  at 
Wendersheim  (1555),  Rlisselheim,  and  other  places 
of  southern  Germany.  In  1556  he  compiled  a  He- 
brew-German  glossary  of  five  quarto  pages,  pre¬ 
pared  as  an  aid  in  the  translation  of  German  into 
Hebrew'.  This  work  has  been  published  from  a 
manuscript  by  N.  Brlill. 

Bibliography  :  Brlill,  Jahrb.  iii.  89  et  seq. 

<*.  M.  K. 

DECSEY,  SIGMUND  :  Departmental  president 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Budapest;  born  in  1839  at 
Aszod.  He  studied  lawr  at  Budapest ;  founding  with 
Desider  Szilagyi  (aftenvard  minister  of  justice  and 
president  of  the  Parliament)  “a  lawyer's  relief 
society.”  On  completing  his  studies  Decsey  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  state  as  notary  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  (1870);  was  promoted  five  years  later  to 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Royal  bench  (“Tafel  ”),  to 
that  of  judge  of  the  Royal  Court  (“  Curie  ”)  in  1886, 
and  “  Senats  president  ”  in  1895.  Exchange,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  banking  affairs  belong  to  his  department. 

«*  L.  Y. 

DEDANIM  (Hebr.  D^TT;  R.  Y.  Dedanites) : 

The  descendants  of  the  Arabian  Dedan,  spoken  of 
(Isa.  xxi.  13)  as  engaged  in  commerce.  Dedan  is 
first,  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  I  Cliron.  i.  9)  as  a  son  of 
haamah,  son  of  Cush,  and  again  (Gen.  xxv.  3;  I 
Cliron.  j.  32)  as  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah. 
Dedan  is  found  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Edomitish  set¬ 
tlers  seem  to  be  referred  to,  as  “Dedan”  occurs  in 


the  prophecy  against  Edom;  again  in  xxv.  23,  with 
Tema  and  Buz ;  in  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in 
the  prophecy  against  Edom;  and  in  Isa.  xxi.  13 
(“The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in  Ara¬ 
bia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  traveling  companies  of 
Dedanim  ”).  As  a  Keturean  tribe  Dedan  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  position  in  northwest  Arabia.  Re¬ 
garding  the  reference  to  Dedan  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  15, 
20,  which  points  to  South  Arabia,  Gesenius  and 
Winer  suggest  that  the  Keturean  Dedan  intermarried 
with  the  Cushite  branch,  and  this  theory  of  mixed 
descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each  case 
the  brother  of  Dedan  is  mentioned  as  Sheba.  Thus 
the  name  of  Dedan  may  apply  to  one  tribe. 
k-  B.  P. 

DEDE  AGATCH ;  Turkish  port  on  the  iEgean 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritza,  near  Enos,  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey.  It  lias  about  two  hundred  Jews  in 
a  population  of  three  thousand.  The  community, 
founded  in  1870,  possesses  a  synagogue,  and  a  pri- 

mary  school  attended  fey  thirty  children.  The  rahhi 

acts  also  as  shohet  and  mohel,  and  is  paid  out  of 
the  meat-tax.  There  are  two  charitable  societies— a. 
“  bikkur  holim  ”  and  a  “  gemilut  liasadim.” 

D-  ’  M.  Fr. 

DEDICATION.  See  Consecration  or  Dedi¬ 
cation. 

DEDICATION  FEAST.  See  Hanukkah. 

DEED  (translated  from  the  law'  Latin  “  actum  ”) : 
In  English  law'  a  contract  under  seal.  To  it  corre¬ 
sponds  very  closely  in  Jewish  law'  the  “shetar”  (lit. 
“waiting”);  the  latter,  liow'ever,  means  a  solemn 
document,  and  is  as  such  distinguished  from  the 
mere  note  of  hand  (“  ketab  yad  ”). 

I.  The  shetar  wras  said  to  be  sealed,  and  in  Bib¬ 
lical  times  seal-rings,  making  an  impression  upon 
wax,  clay,  or  lead,  Avere  evidently  used  to  authen¬ 
ticate  written  documents ;  but  in  the  Mishnah  and 
in  the  later  rabbinical  literature  the  sealing  of  a  doc¬ 
ument  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses. 

In  Biblical  Hebrew'  “  sefer  ”  (lit.  “  a  book  ”)  is  the 
common  name  for  a  document,  wdiether  it  be  a 
conveyance  (Jer.  xxxii.,  passim),  a  bill  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1),  or  an  indictment  (Job  xxxi.  35). 

Another  w'ord,  “get,”  is  found  in  the  Mishnah, 
mostly  applied  to  the  bill  of  divorce,  but  used  also 
in  a  more  general  sense.  It  is  known, 
Letters  according  to  its  outward  form,  either 
Patent  and  as  the  “straight  deed”  (“get  pashut”) 
Close.  or  as  the  “tied  deed”  (“get  mekush- 
shar”),  the  former  being  open,  the 
other  folded  and  sealed  (Mishnah  B.  B.  x.  1).  The 
straight  deed  is  signed  by  the  witnesses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page ;  the  tied  deed  (generally  made  up  of 
several  sheets  sew'ed  together)  is  folded  and  signed 
by  one  witness  on  the  back,  then  folded  again  and 
signed  by  another  witness.  The  latter  form  went 
out  of  use  at  an  early  date.  The  Talmud  (B.  B. 
160a)  says  it  was  invented  to  prevent  undue  haste, 
especially  in  making  out  bills  of  divorce. 

Concerning  the  form  of  w'ritten  documents  in  use 
among  the  JewTs  before  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
nothing  is  know'u.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  that  event,  written  contracts — especially 
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bonds  for  the  payment  of  money  with  interest  there¬ 
on — were  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  thousands 
of  which  are  still  preserved  and  known  as  “contract 
tablets  ”  ;  and  the  forms  observed  in  them  have  had 
their  influence  upon  the  documents  of  the  post-exilic 
Jews. 

The  ordinary  language  of  written  documents,  such 
as  marriage  contracts,  bills  of  divorce,  assignments 
of  claims,  as  it  has  come  down  through  the  Mishnah 
and  Baraita,  was  Aramaic;  so  also  bonds,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  samples  of  their  language  (Mishnah  B.  B. 
x.  2). 

II.  An  important  variety  of  the  deed  is  the 
bond  known  as  the  “ shetar  hob77  (writing  of  debt). 

The  sealed  bond— that  is,  an  acknowl- 

Bond  of  edgment  of  debt  attested  by  two  or 
Indebted-  more  witnesses— is  of  “higher  dig- 
ness.  nity , 77  to  use  an  English  law  term,  than 

the  simple  note  of  hand  or  a  promise 
by  word  of  mouth.  For  the  j  udgment  on  a  bond  may 
be  levied  on  “subjected  property77— that  is,  property 
sold  or  pledged  to  others  after  the  delivery  of  the 
bond— while  a  judgment  on  an  oral  contract  or  on  a 
note  of  hand  can  be  made  only  out  of  “free  prop¬ 
erty.77  In  other  words,  the  bond  creditor  can  sub¬ 
ject  the  debtor’s  land  or  slaves  to  his  claim,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  subsequent  sale,  gift,  or  pledge  toothers; 
the  bond  thus  operating  as  a  mortgage,  from  the 
time  of  its  delivery,  of  all  the  debtor’s  lands  where- 
ever  situate— according  to  R.  Mei'r,  however,  only 
when  a  clause  to  that  effect  (“aliarayut”)  is  inserted; 
but,  according  to  the  majority,  with  or  without 
such  a  clause  (Mislinab  B.  M.  i.  6 ;  B.  B.  x.  8),  its 
omission  being  deemed  an  error  of  the  draftsman. 
Hence,  one  who  finds  a  bond  on  the  highway  should 
not  return  it  to  either  debtor  or  creditor,  as  it  ma)r 
have  been  paid  off  and  thrown  away,  and  might  now 
by  collusion  be  used  to  the  injury  of  third  parties 
(B.  M.  i.  6).  It  was  thought  that  the  attestation  of 
a  bond  by  witnesses  would  give  to  it  sufficient  noto¬ 
riety  to  deter  others  from  buying  the  debtor’s,  land 
or  lending  upon  itssecurity.  The  obligor  s  signa¬ 
ture  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  bond  or  other 
document ;  though  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  al¬ 
ways  bear  it.  According  to  Rashi,  such  subscription 
was  customary  in  his  time;  and  it  has  been  so  since. 

When  a  bond  was  discharged,  the  creditor  gener¬ 
ally  made  out  an  acquittance  (“shober,”  lit.  “a 
breaker 77 )  with  the  same  formalities  as  those  observed 
in  the  bond  (see  Debtor  and  Creditor). 

No  set  form  of  words  is  required  to  make  a  valid 
bond.  The  marriage  contract,  or  ketubah,  in  so  far 
as  it  secures  to  the  bride  sums  of  money  payable 
upon  divorce  or  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  and  can  be  collected  in  sim¬ 
ilar  manner  out  of  “  subjected  property 77  (Ket.  90b). 

It  was  usual  to  express  the  sum  in  two  ways: 
first,  in  zuz  or  drachmas;  next,  in  shekels  or  in 
minas.  In  case  of  contradiction  the 
Indications  smaller  sum  prevails.  But  if  the  sum 
of  Amount,  is  twice  named  in  the  same  coin,  the 
last  or  lower  figure  prevails  over  the 
first  or  upper.  Should  the  lower  figure  be  indis¬ 
tinct  or  partially  blotted,  it  can  be  supplied  from  the 
number  first  written.  Where  money  units  are 
named  in  the  plural,  but  the  number  is  rubbed  out. 


the  number  two  is  presumed.  Where  a  bond  writ¬ 
ten  in  Greek  contained  the  sum  by  do// now  a  (80)  with 
its  first  part  blurred,  and  probably  raised  from 
TTEvr/'iKovra  (50),  the  judge  at  Tiberias  (Yer.  B.  B.  x.  1) 
allowed  only  80  shekels,  rpiaKovra  being  the  smallest 
sum  ending* in  the  plainly  written  syllable  iwvra. 

A  bond  was  given  generally  for  the  repayment  of 
a  loan,  and  is  in  that  case  a  “  document  of  loan 77  or 
“  shetar  miiweli.  ”  The  Talmud  speaks  often  of  its 
being  accompanied  by  an  instrument  known  as  a 
“  prozbul,”  meant  to  defeat  the  law  concerning  the 
year  of  release  (see  Sabbatical  Iear). 

The  cost  of  writing  the  bond  falls  on  the  bor¬ 
rower;  and  the  scrivener  may,  in  the  lender’s  ab¬ 
sence,  prepare  a  bond  at  the  borrower’s  instance  (B. 
B.  x.  8).  Where  a  bond  was  so  blotted  or  worn  as 
to  become  illegible,  the  creditor  might  have  it  rees¬ 
tablished  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  by  the  decree 
of  court. 

The  name  of  a  surety  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  bond  above  the  attestation  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  be  connected  by  the  word  “and77  with 
that  of  the  chief  debtor.  If  he  simply  writes  under 
the  attestation,  “I,  A,  son  of  B,  am  surety  on  this 
bond.”  he  is  at  most  liable  on  a  “simple  contract”: 
and  only  liis  “  free  property 77  can  be  levied  on. 
Even  this  is  doubtful;  for,  unless  he  has  become 
surety  before  the  loan  is  made,  or  property  is  deliv¬ 
ered,  there  is  no  consideration  for  his  suretyship  (ib. 
x.  8,  where  the  point  is  raised  by  Simeon  ben  Nannas, 
the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  his  time). 

The  plural  “shetarot”  (writings,  documents) 
stands  for  bonds  as  a  class  of  property.  It  has  been, 
shown,  under  Alienation  and  Acquisition,  how 
a  bond  is  transferred. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  on  overreaching 
(“ ona’ali 77 ;  compare  B.  M.  iv.),  bonds  are  said  to 
have  no  market  price;  for  the  value  of  a  bond  de¬ 
pends  not  only  on  the  time  it  lias  to  run,  but  also  on 
such  uncertain  elements  as  the  maker’s  honesty  and 
solvency.  Hence,  the  rule  that  a  sale  or  purchase 
at  more  than  a  sixth  above  or  below  the  market  price 
gives  a  right  to  rescission  is  not  applied  to  bonds. 

III.  Deeds  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  byway  of 
sale  or  gift,  are  treated  under  the  heads  of  Aliena¬ 
tion  and  Acquisition;  Gifts;  Sales.  Other  im¬ 
portant  deeds  are  the  Ketubah,  or  marriage  con¬ 
tract  ;  deed  of  Lease. 


DEEP:  1.  In  contradistinction  to  “rock,”  which 

is  used  figuratively  for  “a  refuge  77  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16; 
Ps.  xxvii.  5,  xl.  2,  lxi.  8),  the  “deep”  (“mahimak- 
ldm”)  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  misfortune  oi 
sorrow  (Ps.  lxix.2,15;  exxx,  1).  Thus  the  “  deep  val¬ 
ley  77  (“  ‘emek  ’’)  designates  a  “  place  of  affliction  and 
judgment”  (Joel  iv.  2,  12, 14,  Hebr.),  and  the  phrase 
“deep  pit”  and  similar  words  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  “great  danger”  (Prov.  xxii.  14,  xxiii.  21 ;  Isa. 
xxiv.  17,  22 ;  Zecli.  ix.  11;  Ps.lv.  23,  lxxi.  20, 
lxxxvi.  13,  lxxxviii.  G,  evii.  20;  Lam.  iii.  47,  do; 
iv.  20;  compare  the  Arabian  saying,  “They  live  m 
a  valley  that  is  at  the  mercy  of  torrents.”  Hence 
“the  depths  of  Sheol”  (Prov.  ix.  18)  is  an  image  o 
utter  affliction. 

2.  “Deep”  is  also  an  expression  for  the  untatn- 
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omable  and  inscrutable.  Therefore  hardened  sinners 
are  said  to  make  deep — that  is,  heap  up— their  sins 
(Isa.  xxxi.  6;  Ilosea  v.  2,  ix.  9),  and  “deep  ”  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “inexhaustible  quantity”  (Rom.  xi. 
:>3  :  II  Cor.  viii.  2).  The  Bible  also  speaks  of  people 
tv  ho  are  “deep  that  is,  are  cautious  in  speech  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  19;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  5  et  seq.).  The  Bible  ap¬ 
plies  the  word  “  deep  ”  also  to  the  heart  (Ps.  lxiv.  7 ; 
Judith  viii.  14),  and  to  a  man’s  words  (Prov.  xviii. 
4),  or  to  his  plans  (Prov.  xx.  5),  while  it  finds  “deep 
tilings  ”  (secrets)  in  the  universe  (Job  xii.  22),  in  the 
nature  of  things  (Eccl.  vii.  24),  and  in  history  (Dan. 
ii.  22).  Hence  the  word  “  deep  ”  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  “inscrutable  ”  in  reference  to  God’s  thoughts  (Ps. 
xcii.  6).  As  a  further  consequence  of  these  meta¬ 
phorical  applications,  “  to  make  deep  ”  came  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  “  to  conceal  ”  or  “  to  deceive  ”  (Isa. 
xxix.  15).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  texts  wisdom  is  designated  as  “  the  deep  ” 
("nimeku  ”),  and  is  characterized  thereby  as  some¬ 
thing  difficult  of  attainment  and  seldom  found. 

e.  g.  ii.  E.  K. 

DEFENSE  :  Means  of  protection  from  assault. 
In  Biblical  times  outlying  farms  were  protected  from 
bands  of  marauders  by  watch-towers  (“  migdal  ” ;  see 
Tower).  When  the  collection  of  houses  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  became  large  enough  to  need  protection,  they 
were  generally  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  were  then 
known  as  cities.  At  times  centers  of  strategic  im¬ 
portance  were  held  as  fortresses  (see  Fortress). 

G.  j. 

DEGREES,  SONG  OF.  See  Psalms. 

DEHAVITES  (N1.TT  5  R.  V.  Dehaites) :  The 
Dehavites  are  mentioned  among  the  peoples  settled 
in  Samaria  who  opposed  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  9).  Whether  the 
Dehavites  are  to  be  connected  with  a  nomadic  Per¬ 
sian  tribe,  the  A  doc,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125), 
or  with  the  name  of  the  city  of  Du’-va,  mentioned 
on  Assyrian  contract  tablets,  is  doubtful.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  reads,  in  codex  A,  Aavaioi  (“  the  Davaeans  ”), 
but-  in  codex  B  the  reading  is  lovcwaxaioi  oi  eiciv 
’ W/.aficuoL ,  which  means  “the  Susamcliites  who  are 
the  Elamites,”  taking  the  word  translated  “De¬ 
havites  ”  as  a  verb. 

k.  B.  P. 

DEICHES  or  DAICHES  (DID'H  or  ra'H) ; 

Polish  family ;  mentioned  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  members  of  which  are  living  in  Russia 
and  Austria.  The  relationships  of  those  bearing  the 
name  can  be  determined  only  in  a  few  cases ;  and  the 
fact  that  “  Deiclie  ”  is  common  as  a  first  name  among 
Russo-Polisli  Jewesses  suggests  the  probability  of 
a  common  origin  of  the  family  name.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  there  are  Deiches  in  Russia  who  are  known 
to  have  come  from  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  as  there 
are  others  of  that  name  resident  in  that  city,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Cracow  is  the  native  place  of  the 
Deiches  family.  The  following  are  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  the  family : 

Eliezer  Elijah  b.  Solomon  Zebi  Hirsch 
Deiches:  Russian  Talmudist;  born  at.  Wilna  in 
1797 ;  died  there  in  1881.  Eliezer  officiated  as  rabbi 
of  the  communities  of  Woronowo,  Padzelwe,  and 
Eishishuk,  succeeding  his  father  as  dayyan  of  Wilna 


at  the  age  of  twenty -nine,  and  remaining  in  that 
office  until  his  death.  As  dayyan  he  was  noted  for 
his  endeavors  to  lighten  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
ritual,  while  he  himself  lived  a  life  of  asceticism. 

Elijah  Judah  b.  David  Deiches :  Russian 
rabbi  and  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries;  died  at  Jerusalem  Feb., 
1858.  Elijah  was  the  son  of  David  b.  Aryeh  Lob 
Deiches,  who  was  rabbi  of  Eishishuk  at  his  death 
in  1842.  Elijah  was  for  many  years  rabbi  at  Neu- 
stadt-Shirwint  and  Wilkowiski,  where  he  also  direct¬ 
ed  large  yesliibot.  He  then  removed  to  Palestine, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  rabbis  of  Jerusalem. 

Israel  Hayyim  b.  Lob  Hirsch  Deiches : 
Russian  rabbi  and  Talmudist ;  born  at  Dorshunishak, 
near  Kovno,  Dec.,  1850.  At  the  age  of  three  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  to  Kovno,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  of  other  scholars,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  Wilna.  Here  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Moses  Bielitzki,  called  also  Moses  Zerne’s.  He 
remained  in  that  city  until  1885,  when  he  went  as 
rabbi  to  Neustadt-Shirwint,  whence  he  emigrated 
to  England ;  he  is  now  rabbi  and  editor  of  a  Hebrew 
paper  in  Leeds.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following 
works :  “  Pirlie  ha- Abib”  (Blossoms  of  Spring,  Wilna, 
1870),  discussions  on  portions  of  Jewish  law,  com¬ 
posed  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  “Imre  Tosher” 
(Words  of  Uprightness,  Wilna,  1887),  sermons; 
“Netibot  Yeruslialmi”  (The  Ways  of  Jerusalem, 
Wilna,  1880),  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Baba 
Kamma  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud ;  “  Kuntros  .  .  . 
*al  ha-RIBaSH,”  remarks  and  notes  to  the  responsa 
of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  included  in  the  Wilna  edition  of 
that  work  (1878);  “  Ma'arekot  Yisrael  ”  (The  Armies 
of  Israel),  lialakic  discussions  on  various  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “  Orah  ha-Hayyim  ”  of  R.  Hayyim  of 
Ratzki  (Wilna,  1S79).  H.  N.  Steinsclineider  (“  Tr 
Wilna,”  p.  106)  gives  1853  as  the  date  of  Deiches’ 
birth. 

Jacob  Mordecai  b.  Simon  Deiches :  Polish 
Talmudist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  first 
associate  rabbi  at  Cracow,  and  as  such  approved  Hay¬ 
yim  Krochmal’s  “Mekor  Hayyim,”  which  appeared 
at  Flirtli  in  1697. 

Leizer  Deiches:  Polish  Talmudist  and  rabbi; 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  rabbi  at  Opatow  (Galicia),  and  was 
among  the  scholars  who  lived  for  a  time  in  Joseph 
b.  David  Oppenheim’s  house  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  rare  books  and  the  still  rarer  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  latter’s  library.  At  the  request  of 
Oppenlieim,  Deiches  prepared  for  the  press  Abra¬ 
ham  Abele  Gombiner’s  work,  “Magen  Abraham,”  on 
the  Tosefta  (Amsterdam,  1732).  Gombiner’s  grand¬ 
son  remarks  in  the  introduction  that  Deiches  was  so 
modest  that  he  objected  to  having  his  labors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  publicly  acknowledged. 

Lob  Hirsch.  Deiches  (generally  called  Aryeh 
Zebi  b.  David):  Lithuanian  Talmudist;  died  at  an 
advanced  age  at  Kovno  Oct.  1, 1891.  He  was  a  son 
of  Rabbi  David  of  Eishishuk,  and  a  brother  of 
Elijah  Judah  Deiches.  He  officiated  for  some  years 
as  rabbi  at  Dorshunishak,  near  Kovno,  and  removed 
to  the  latter  place  in  1S53,  where  he  filled  the  offices 
of  associate  rabbi  and  director  of  a  yesliibah  until  his 
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death.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Ziblie  TeriTali,  ”  a  com-, 
mentary  on  the  prayers  of  New-Year’s  Da}'  (Wilna, 
1867). 

Samuel  b.  Ary  eh  Lob  Deiches :  Lithuanian 
rabbi;  died  at  Wilna  March  23, 1825.  His  father  was 
rabbi  at  Lida,  near  Wilna ;  his  grandfather,  called 
Elijah  Arkes  (“  Arke  ”  is  the  diminutive  of “  Aaron  ”), 
was  a  native  of  Cracow.  On  his  mother’s  side  he 
was  a  nephew  of  the  dayyan  of  Wilna— “  the  great 
Simeon .  ”  Like  the  latter  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  dayyanim  of  Wilna,  and  was  famous  for  his 
devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Many  of  the 
works  printed  at  Wilna  during  his  term  of  office 
bear  his  printed  approbation.  His  brother  David 
was  the  father  of  Elijah  Judah  Deiches;  his  other 
brother  Mei'r  was  dayyan  at  Kovno. 

Bibliography:  Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  143-144;  _H.  N.  Stein- 
scbneider  (Maggid),  ‘ Ir  Wilna ,  pp.  61,  62,  105,  106;  Scfer 
Zikkaron ,  p.  26,  Warsaw,  1S89;  Abraham  b.  Moses  Jekuthlel 
Kaufmann  lia-Koben,  in  the  Introduction  to  Gombiner’s 
Hagen  Abraham,  Amsterdam,  1732. 

L.  G. 

DEISM  ;  A  system  of  belief  which  posits  God’s 
existence  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  admits  His 
perfection,  but  rejects  Divine  revelation  and  govern¬ 
ment,  proclaiming  the  all-sufficiency  of  natural  laws. 
The  Socinians,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  were  designated  as  deists  (F.  Liclitenberger, 
“Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses,”  iii.  637). 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  deism 
became  synonymous  with  “natural  religion,”  and 
deist  with  “freethinker.” 

England  and  France  have  been  successively  the 
strongholds  of  deism.  Lord  Herbert,  the  “  father  of 
deism”  in  England,  assumes  certain  “innate  ideas,” 
which  establish  five  religious  truths :  (1)  that  God  is ; 
(2)  that  it  is  man’s  duty  to  worship  Him ;  (3)  that  wor¬ 
ship  consists  in  virtue  and  piety ;  (4) 
Deism  in  that  man  must  repent  of  sin  andaban- 
England.  don  his  evil  ways ;  (5)  that  divine  ret¬ 
ribution  either  in  this  or  in  the  next 
life  is  certain.  He  holds  that  all  positive  religions 
are  either  allegorical  and  poetic  interpretations  of 
nature  or  deliberately  organized  impositions  of 
priests.  Hobbes  (d.  1679)  may  be  mentioned  next 
(see  Lange,  “Geseh.  des  Materialismus,  ”  i.  245;  F. 
Toennies,  “ Hobbes,”  in “ Klassiker  der  Philosophic,” 
Stuttgart,  1896).  John  Locke  (d.  1704;  see  Jodi, 
“Gesch.  der  Ethik,”  i.  149  et  seq.),  in  “The  Reason¬ 
ableness  of  Christianity  as  Delivered  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ”  (1695),  declares  that  “  the  moral  part  of  the 
law  of  Moses  is  identical  with  natural  or  rational 
law.”  John  Toland  (d.  1722),  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  criticism  of  the  N.  T,,  in  “Christianity  Not 
Mysterious  ”  (1696),  says;  “  Revelation  is  no  reason 
for  assuming  the  truth  of  any  fact  or  doctrine ;  it  is 
a  means  of  information.  ”  Anthony  Collins  (d.  1729), 
author  of  “Discourse  on  Freethinking ”  (1713)  and 
“Discourses  on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the 
Christian  Religion”  (1724),  asserts  that  “Christian¬ 
ity  is  mystical  Judaism.”  He  applies  the  compara¬ 
tive  method,  and  utilizes  the  Mishnah  to  show  the 
affinity  of  N.  T.  theological  allegorizing  to  that  of 
the  Rabbis.  Tindal  (d.  1733),  in  “The  Gospel  a 
Republication  of  t-lie  Religion  of  Mature”  tl730), 
aYers  tliat  “Reyelation,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 

is  only  a  repetition  of  the  lex  naturae. n 


In  France,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and,  above  all,  Rous¬ 
seau,  were  exponents  of  deism,  on  the  whole  illustra¬ 
ting  the  intellectual  moralism  of  the  school.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  the  “  Aufklarungsphilosophie”  that  to  a 
certain  extent  is  under  the  influence  of  the  deistie 
theses-,  and  as  Moses  Mendelssohn  is 
Men-  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  “AufkUi- 
delssohn’s  rung,  ”  deism  may  be  said  through  him 

Deism.  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  shaping  of 
modem  Jewish  thought.  Reason  and 
common  sense  are,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  iden¬ 
tical  (“Werke,”  ii.  265,  283,  315).  Religion  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  natural  and  eminently  practical. 
To  “do,”  not  to  “believe,”  is  the  chief  care  of  the 
religious  man.  Natural  theology  is  as  accurately 
certain  as  mathematics.  That  God  is,  is  a  fact,  not 
a  belief.  Mendelssohn  parts  company  with  deism 
by  modifying  the  doctrine  of  divine  retribution. 
According  to  him,  happiness  and  the  doing  of  right 
are  coincidental.  The  virtuous  man  is  happy. 
However,  Mendelssohn  is  not  consistent  throughout, 
as  he  admits  repeatedly  that,  without  the  assumption 
of  immortality,  morality  can  not  stand,  nor  can  God’s 
Providence  be  established  (Plisedon).  Revelation 
for  him  is  not  necessary  to  religion ;  but  the  national 
law  of  Judaism,  which  is  not  natural,  had  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  (“  Scliriften,”  iii.  311-319,  348-356;  v.  669, 
Leipsic,  1843). 

The  Mendelssohnian  arguments  left  their  imprint 
on  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
L.  Low,  in  “  Ben  Chananja,”  i.).  His  “  deistie  ”  mor¬ 
alism  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  44  national  legalism  ” 
on  the  other,  have  not  been  without  influence  on  the 
theories  of  the  Reform  rabbis  (see  Holdiieim,  Sam¬ 
uel),  which  differentiated  the  moral — that  is,  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  eternal — injunctions  and  principles  of  the 
Law  from  the  national  and  temporal ;  while  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  moral  and  ceremonial  laws 
(see  Ceremonies),  though  recognized  by  Saadia  and 
others,  received  a  new  emphasis  through  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  views.  The  relations  of  deism  to  Judaism, 
howTever,  have  not  been. made  the  subject  of  syste¬ 
matic  inquiry,  though  non-Jewdsli  controversial 
writers  have  often  argued  that  Judaism,  positing  a 
transcendental  God,  virtually  stood  for  deism.  This 
contention  must  be  allowed  if  deism  connotes  anti- 
Trinitarianism.  Judaism  has  always  been  rigorously 
Unitarian.  Deism,  as  the  denial  of  original  sin  and 
the  soteriology  built  thereon,  also  harmonizes  with 
Jewish  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of  deism  which 
relegates  God,  after  creation,  to  the  passive  role  of  a 
disinterested  spectator,  is  antipodal  to  the  teachings 
of  Judaism.  God  directs  the  course  of  history  and 
man’s  fate  (Ex.  xix.  4,  xx.  2;  Dent,  xxxii.  11,  12; 
xxxiii.  29;  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  cxlv.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  9). 
God  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  He  is  Israel’s 
guardian  (Ps.  exxi.).  Nations  may  plot  and  rage, 
but  God’s  decrees  come  to  pass  (Ps.  ii.). 

The  question  as  to  what  God  has  been  occupied 
with  since  the  creation  is  the  subject  of  rabbinical 
speculations  (Lev.  R.  iii.,  viii. ;  Gen.  R.  lxviii. ; 
Pesik.  lib;  compare  Midr.  Sam.  v. ;  Tan.,  ed. 
Buber,  Bemidbar,  xviii. ;  Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  Mattot, 
end;  Tan.,  Ivi  Teze,  beginning).  God  presides  over 

tli o  l>ir-tJLis  of  men  (ZTSTicL.  3la;  L.ev.  xiv.  :  Tan., 

Tazria*).  He  takes  care  that  the  race  shall  not 
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die  out  (Pes.  43b;  Pesik.  R.  xv.).  Even  the  instinc¬ 
tive  actions  of  animals  are  caused  by  God,  and  so  is 
He  the  power  and  will  behind  the  acts 
Talmud  and  of  terrestrial  governments  (Eccl.  R. 

Midrash.  x.  11).  None  wounds  a  finger  without 
God’s  will  (Hul.  7b).  .  God  sends  the 
wind  that  the  farmer  may  have  wherewith  to  live 
(Pesik.  69a;  Lev.  R.  xxviii. ;  Eccl.  R.  i.  3;  Pesik. 
Pv.  xviii.).  God  assigns  the  fate  of  the  nations  and 
of  individuals  (R.  H.  i.  2).  Man’s  life  is  in  the 
hand  of  God  (Lam.  R.  iii.  39).  Not  alone  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  but  also  its  preservation  (Gen.  R. 
xiii. ;  Eccl.  R.  i.  7,  iii.  11;  Gen.  R.  ix. ;  Midi*.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  ix.),  as  well  as  the  destiny  of  man  and  man¬ 
kind,  is  subject  to  God’s  constant  guidance.  In 
fact,  creation  was  never  considered  finished  (Hag. 
12a).  As  the  daily  morning  prayer  has  it:  “[God] 
createtli  a  new  creation  every  day,  everlastingly” 
(compare  Rekanati,  “  Ta‘amelia-Mizwot,”  p.  37,  and 
“Akedat  Yizhak,”  gate  iv.).  Albo  (“Tkkarim,” 
iii.  26)  calls  attention  to  the  distinctive  element  of 
the  Jewish  God-conception  which  associates  Him  not 
merely,  “as  some  philosophers  do,”  with  the  crea¬ 
tion,  but  also  with  the  direction  of  the  world  after 
creation. 

These  ideas  of  God’s  government  are  expressed  in 
the  Jewish  prayer-books  (especially  for  Rosli  lia-Slia- 
nah),  and  are  in  one  way  or  another  put  forth  by 
the  philosophers.  The  question  how  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  compatible  with  human  freedom  has  kept 
the  Jewish  thinkers  on  the  alert;  but,  whatever  their 
answer,  none  disputes  God’s  supremacy  and  gov¬ 
ernment  (Saadia,  “Emunot  we-De‘ot,”  iv.).  Ibn 
Gabirol  assumes  that  God’s  direction  is  carried  into 
effect  through  “  mediating  forces.  ”  Judah  ha-Levi’s 
discussion  of  the  names  of  the  Deity  (Elohim  and 
Ynwn)  proves  his  antideistic  convictions.  “Ehyeh 
asher  ehyeh”  indicates  God’s  constant  presence  in 
Israel  and  His  help  (“Cuzari,”  iv.  1,  ii.  7).  Mai- 
monides’  discussion  of  Providence  (“Moreh,”  iii.  17) 
is  also  antideistic,  though  largely  influenced  by  the 
pseudo-Aristotelian  doctrine  that  Providence  does 
not  extend  to  the  care  of  individuals. 

Deism  posits  the  moral  freedom  of  man,  his  pre¬ 
disposition  to  virtue:  so  does  Judaism  (Ber.  33b). 
“  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God  save  the  fear  of  God  ” 
is  the  Talmudical  formula  for  a  doctrine  resting  on 
Biblical  teachings,  and  accepted  by  Jewish  theology. 
Judaism  is  tlieistic,  not  deistic.  See  God;  Mira¬ 
cles;  Providence,  Divine;  Revelation,  Doc¬ 
trine  OF. 

k.  E.  G.  II. 

DEITY.  See  God. 

DEL  BANCO,  MIRIAM:  American  authoress ; 
bom  June  27,  1867,  at  New  Orleans;  daughter  of 
Rabbi  Max  Del  Banco,  who  died  shortly  after  her 
birth.  Her  mother  removed  to  St.  Louis,  in  the 
public  schools  of  which  city  the  daughter  was 
trained,  displaying  remarkable  poetic  talent.  Later 
she  was  sent  to  her  uncle  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
where  she  attended  the  State  Normal  School.  After 
completing  the  course  with  honors,  she  rejoined  her 

mother,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  In  wliicli  city  Miss  Del  Banco  oTOtainert  in  isoo 
a  position  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools ;  since  1889 


she  has  been  assistant  principal  at  the  Yon  Hum¬ 
boldt  School.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  both  the  Jewish  and  general  press,  having  writ¬ 
ten  a  large  number  of  poems,  both  Jewish  and  secu¬ 
lar;  she  has  likewise  translated  Kayserling’s  “Die 
Jtidischen  Frauen,”  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  columns  of  the  “Jewish  Advance  ”  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago  in  1881;  and  Alberti’s  “Ludwig 
Borne,”  which  appeared  in  the  “Menorah,”  1888-89. 
Bibliography:  I.  Markens,  The  Hebrews  in  America ,  pp. 

208,  209. 

a.  M.  Co. 

DEL  BENE,  DAVID  (also  known  as  Mehatob): 

Italian  rabbi ;  born  at  Mantua  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  died  at  Ferrara  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Possessed  of  great 
oratorical  talent  and  having  received  a  thorough  sec¬ 
ular  education,  he  began  while  a  youth  to  preach  in 
the  synagogue  of  his  native  town.  His  sermons  at¬ 
tracted  crowds  of  listeners,  the  more  so  as  he  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  addresses  quotations  from  Italian 
poets,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  “  the  holy 
Diana.”  This  mode  of  preaching  could  not  fail  to 
antagonize  the  zealots,  who  raised  a  storm  of  oppo¬ 
sition  against  the  young  orator.  Israel  Sforno  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  petitioned  the  rabbis  to 
excommunicate  him.  Consequently  David  retired 
from  the  pulpit,  and  resolved  to  turn  his  attention 
to  rabbinical  studies.  His  former  judge,  Menahem 
Azariali  of  Fano,  became  his  master.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  Talmudical  reputation,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  often  consulted  in  regard  to  compli¬ 
cated  halakic  questions,  David  was  appointed  rabbi 
at  Ferrara,  which  position  he  held  for  thirty-six  years. 
David  was  distinguished  by  the  ascetic  purity  of 
his  life. 

Bibliography  ;*Kaufmann,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  viii.  513  et  seq. 

G.  I.  Br. 

DEL  BENE  Cmitt),  JUDAH  ASHAEL 
BEN  ELIEZER  DAVID :  Italian  rabbi ;  born 
about  1618 ;  died  at  Ferrara  April  2, 1678.  Together 
with  Menahem  Recanati  he  signed  a  halakic  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  jubilee  year, 
which  decision  is  cited  in  “Paliad  Yizhak  ”  by  Isaac 
Lampronti,  who  counts  Del  Bene  among  the  greatest 
Talmudical  authorities  of  the  time.  Del  Bene  wrote 
“  Kis’ot  le-Bet  Dawid”  (Thrones  of  the  House  of 
David),  Verona,  1646.  It  is  a  philosophical  work, 
divided  into  eight  sections  (“bottim”)  and  fifty 
chapters  (“  she‘arim  ”),  and  deals  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  heavens  and  the  planets,  the  elements, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  resurrection,  articles  of 
faith,  the  preeminence  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the 
liturgistsand  payyetauim,  and  Mohammedanism.  In 
the  part  dealing  with  the  last-named  subject  Del  Bene 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Islam, 
notwithstanding  the  Trinitarianism  of  the  former. 
Another  work  of  his,  entitled  “Yehudah  Meho- 
keki ”  (Judah,  My  Lawgiver),  is  quoted  in  “Kis’ot 
le-Bet  Dawid.”  Del  Bene  was  a  skilful  poet,  and 
many  of  his  productions  have  been  included  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poetical  collections.  His  style,  however, 
is  inferior  because  of  his  too  frequent  use  of  syno- 
nrms,  though,  as  he  says  in  “Ivis’ot  le-Bet  Dawid,” 

Iii  treating  of  TTehreTv-  style,  lie  considers  its  wealth 

of  synonyms  to  be  one  of  its  most  beautiful  features. 
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123:  Zunz,  in  Liebermaim's  DcutscJicr  Volkskalcnder,  1853, 
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Steinsehueider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1343 ;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael , 

p.  411. 

L.  G.  I.  Br. 

DELACRUT,  DELACROT,  or  DE  LA 
CROTA,  BEN  SOLOMON:  Polish  scholar ;  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  He  settled 
early  in  Italy,  and  at  one  time  seems  to  have  attended 
the  lectures  on  Cabala  and  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna,  devoting  himself  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  cabalistic  and  scientific  works.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following :  (1) “  Perusli,”  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Joseph  Gikatilla’s  cabalistic  work,  “  Shahire 
Orah,”  Cracow,  1600;  (2)  a  commentaiy  on  Solomon 
ben  Abigdors  Hebrew  translation  of  Sacrobosco’s 
treatise  on  astronomy,  “  Tractatus  de  Spluera,”  or 
“  Aspectus  Circulorum  ”  (Hebrew,  “  Mar ’eh  ha-Ofan- 
nim  ”),  with  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  passages 
of  the  translation  according  to  the  reading  of  his 
masters  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  he  had  found  in  Christian  works  (Cra¬ 
cow,  1720);  (8)  “Zel  lia-‘01am”  (The  Image  of  the 
World),  a  translation  of  a  treatise  on  cosmography 
written  in  French  by  Gossouin,  under  the  title 
“Livre  de  Clergie,”  or  “ L ’Image  du  Monde”  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1733). 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  18S2-1883; 

Idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  644,  950. 

n.  r.  I.  Br. 

DELAIAH :  1 .  A  son  of  Elioenai  in  the  Davidic 
genealogy  (I  Chron.  iii.  24;  A.  Y.  “Dalaiah”).  The 
sons  of  Delaiah  are  mentioned  in  the  long  post-exilic 
list  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity  under  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  They  were  un¬ 
able  to  trace  their  descent.  In  I  Esd.  v.  37  the  name 
is  given  as  “  Dalan.” 

2.  Son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah, 
who  tried  to  persuade  Nehemiah  to  seek  refuge  at 
night  in  the  Temple,  which  caused  Nehemiah  to 
suspect  him  of  spreading  false  alarms  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

3.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  a  prince  during  the  regime 
of  Jehoialdm;  one  of  those  to  whom  Micaiali  related 
the  reading  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  by  the 
prophet’s  scribe  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  A  priest  who  headed  the  twenty-third  of  the 
twenty-four  priestly  divisions  in  the  reign  of  David 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  18). 

e.  g.  ir.  G.  B.  L. 

DELAWARE :  A  state  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  Jew  of  whom  any¬ 
thing  definite  is  known  as  a  resident  of  the  state  was 
Solomon  Solis,  born  in  Wilmington  March  13,  1819 
(Morais,  “The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,”  p.  51).  Prior 
to  1855  M.  M.  Stern,  now  of  Philadelphia,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Milford.  There  were,  however, 
few  Jews  in  the  state  before  1860,  when  Nathan 
Lieberman  settled  in  Wilmington,  his  brother  Henry 
about  the  same  time  locating  in  Dover,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  small  influx, 
the  total  number  of  Jewish  residents  being  given  as 
928,  of  whom  over  800  reside  in  Wilmington.  That 
city  contains  the  only  Jewish  organizations  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  Congregation  Adatli  Kodesli  Baron  de  Hirsch 


was  organized  in  1885  and  incorporated  Sept.  13, 1889. 
Its  present  rabbi  is  Herman  A.  Blatt.  A  free  Hebrew 
Sunday-school,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  1896,  lias  now 
(1903)  over  300  pupils.  The  charitable  organizations 
are  the  Moses  Montefiore  Benefit  Society,  incorpo¬ 
rated  Feb.  10,  1883 ;  the  Hebrew  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion,  incorporated  March  9,  1902.  The  latter  has  a 
loan  fund  without  interest.  There  are  also  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  the  Wilmington  Lodge 
No.  470,  I.O.B.B.,  and  a  few  smaller  organizations. 
A  few  Jewish  families  are  scattered  in  Viola,  New¬ 
castle,  Odessa,  Millsboro,  Laurel,  Delaware  City, 
Lewes,  Georgetown,  Seaford,  Harrington,  Middle- 
town,  and  Milford. 

a.  J.  II.  Go. 

DELGADO,  GON^ALO  :  Portuguese  Marano 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  son  of  Juan  Pinto  Del¬ 
gado  ;  bom  at  Tavira,  where  he  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  “  escrivfio  dos  orfaos”  (secretary  of  an 
orphanage).  He  is  the  author  of  “Poema  Composto 
de  que  Era,  o  Argumento :  a  Vioiente  Irrupcfio  Fcita 
Pelos  Inglezes  no  Anno  do  1596,  Sequeando  e  Abra- 
zando  a  Cidade  de  Faro,”  a  poem  narrating  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  English  incursion  in  1596,  during 
which  the  town  of  Faro  was  stormed  and  sacked. 
The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Ruy  Lourenzo  de  To- 
vara. 

Bibliography^:  Barbosa  Machado,  Bibliotheca  Lasitana,  ii. 

393 ;  Kayserltng,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.~Jud.  p.  41. 

G.  M.  K. 

DELGADO,  JOSEPH :  Farmer  of  the  revenue 
of  Lumbrales,  Castile.  On  July  26,  1723,  he,  his 
wife  Antonia  de  Cardenas,  and  his  brother  Gabriel 
Delgado,  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith,  •were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Llerena.  On  the  same  day,  the  mother-in-law  of 
Joseph  Delgado  Yvas  burned  at  the  stake  for  the 
same  reason. 

s.  M.  K. 

DELGADO,  JUAN  (MOSES)  PINTO:  Ma¬ 
rano  poet ;  born  at  Tavira,  Portugal,  about  1530 ;  died 
in  1591.  Going  to  Spain  in  his  youth,  he  studied  the 
humanities  at  Salamanca,  where  he  formed  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  poet  Luis  de  Leon.  He  wras  talented 
in  many  ways,  and  Yvas  endowed  with  an  unusually 
retentive  memory,  being  able  to  reproduce  ver¬ 
batim  a  discourse  heard  but  once.  Pursued  by  the 
Inquisition,  lie  left  his  wife  and  child  at  Tavira,  and 
went  first  to  Rome,  and  then  to  France,  where  lie 
openly  professed  Judaism  and  took  the  name  of 
Moses. 

The  poems  of  Jean  Pinto  Delgado  are  distinguished 
for  grace,  sublimity  of  style,  and  variety  of  meters; 
“  parts  of  them  are  written  not  only  with  tenderness, 
but  in  asYveet  and  pure  versification,”  says  Ticknor. 
In  addition  to  various  poems,  he  composed  poetical 
versions  of  certain  books  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
published  together  under  the  title  “  Poema  de  la 
Rejma  Ester,  Lamentaciones  del  Prophcta  Jeremias, 
Historia  de  Rut,  y  Varias  Poesias  ”  (Rouen,  1627), 
and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  view  of 
J.  A.  de  los  Rios  and  Ad.  de  Castro  that  there  exists 
an  earlier  edition,  published  at  Paris,  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  Barbosa  Machado  says  that  Delgado  trans* 
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kited  parts  of  Petrarch  into  Portuguese.  Daniel  Levi 
de  Barrios  says  of  him: 

kk  Del  Poema  de  Hester  en  sacro  coro 
Mosseli  Delgado  da  esplendor  sonoro, 

Y  corren  con  su  voz  en  ricas  plantas 
De  Jeremias  las  Endecbas  santas.” 

Bibliography:  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Estudios  Sohi'e  los 
jmlios  do  Espcina ,  pp.  500  ct  scq.;  Ad.  de  Castro,  Hist,  de  Ins 
judios  en  Espana ,  p.  195 ;  De  Rossi,  Hist .  WOrterb.  clcr 
jlid.  Schriftstcller,  p.  265;  Barbosa  Machado,  Bihl.  Lusi- 
tana ,  ii.  393,  722;  Ticknor,  Spanish  Literature,  ii.  46;  Kay- 
serling,  Sephardim ,  pp.  153  ct  sea.;  idem,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.- 

M.  K. 

DELIATITZ,  ELIJAH  BEN  ABRAHAM: 

Russian  Talmudist  and  rabbi  of  Deliatitz;  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
wrote:  (1)  “Shene  Eliyaliu”  (The  Years  of  Elijah), 
notes  on  the  comments  of  Elijah  Wilna  on  the  Abot 
de-Rabbi  Nathan ;  (2)  “  Ben  Abraham  ”  (The  Son  of 
Abraham),  a  concordance  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Abot,  with  explanations  (Wilna,  1838).  Deliatitz 
is  also  the  author  of  “Ma'aneli  Eliyaliu  ”  (The  Reply 
of  Elijah),  a  commentary  on  the  lastMishnah  of  ‘Uk- 
zin,  and  on  the  fifth  Mislmah  in  the  fifth  section  of 
Kilayam,  published  with  the  preceding  work. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  204 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim ,  p.  654 ;  S.  J.  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisracl ,  p.  105. 

L.  C4.  M.  Sel. 

DELIATITZ,  NISSAN:  Russian  rabbi  and 
mathematician.  He  wrote  “Keneh  Hokmah,”  the 
meaning  of  which  in  Prov  iv.  5  is  “buy  wisdom,” 
but  which  here  means  “the  scientific  measure.”  It 
is  a  manual  of  algebra  in  five  parts  (Wilna,  1829). 
Benjacob  says  that  Nissan  was  the  son  of  Abraham 
Deliatitz,  but  Fiirst  makes  him  the  son  of  Elijah  b. 
Abraham  Deliatitz. 


Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud,  i.  204;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post- 

Mendels.  p.  65;  Benjacob,  Ozar  lia-Scfarim,  p.  530. 

l.  g.  M.  Sel. 

DELILAH:  A  woman  of  Sorek,  loved  by 
Samson  (Judges  xvi.  4-20).  The  chief  of  the 
Philistines  bribed  her  to  discover  the  source  of  Sam¬ 
son’s  great  strength.  Three  times  she  failed.  First, 
at  his  own  suggestion,  she  bound  him  with  “  seven 
green  withes,”  but  these  he  easily  snapped  asunder. 
Then  she  tied  him  with  new  ropes:  these  also 
failed.  Then  she  fastened  the  locks  of  his  hair  to 
the  loom  (see  Moore,  “Judges,”  ad  loe.),  but  with 
the  same  result.  Finally,  after  many  complaints 
that  Samson  did  not  trust  her,  he  told  her  that  his 
strength  lay  in  his  hair.  Then,  when  he  was  asleep, 
she  called  in  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hair.  She  then 
awoke  him,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
waiting  Philistine  chiefs,  from  each  one  of  whom 
she  received  1,100  pieces  of  silver.  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity  Delilah  was  a  Philistine  woman,  although  not 
necessarily  a  “political  agent”  of  the  Philistines 
(Cheyne  and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v. ;  see  Sam¬ 
son).  G.  B.  L. 

Delilah’s  name,  r6'A  lias  been  explained  as 
“  faithless  one  ”  by  E.  Meier  (“  Hebniisches  Wurzel- 
worterbucli,”  p.  330),  and  as  “traitor”  by  Ranke 
(“  Weltgesch.”  i.  51) ;  it  lias  also  been  compared  with 
the  Arabic  “dalilali,”  Modern  Arabic  “dlyle,”  used 
to  designate  a  hettEra  (Gesenius,  “Th.”  p.  341;  com¬ 
pare  “  dallum  ”  =  amorous,  coquettish,  in  Gesenius, 
“Lexicon,”  p.  195b). 

This  interpretation  of  the  name  would  be  justified 


only  if  it  were  certain  that  the  story  of  Samson  is  a 
myth,  and  that  the  name  “  Delilah  ”  had,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  story,  a  symbolical  significance.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  assumed  by  Ignaz  Goldziher,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who,  in  his  “  Der  Mytlius  bei  den  Hebraern  ” 
(pp.  18b  et  seq.),  says:  “Delilah  is  the  setting  sun, 
which  has  completed  its  day’s  labor,  or,  rather, 
which  is  no  longer  the  sun,  but  the  night  that  cuts 
her  lover’s  curly  locks  (crines  Plicebi),  in  which  his 
whole  strength  is  centered.”  E.  Wietzke  (in  the 
pamphlet  “  Der  Biblische  Samson  der  Aegyptisches 
Horus-Ra,”  188S)  likewise  identified  Delilah  with 
the  night ;  but  these  assumptions  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  attempts  to  reduce  Samson  to  a  mytholog¬ 
ical  figure.  It  is  more  correct  to  apply  to  Delilah 
Philo’s  words,  in  his  “De  Sampsone,”  concerning 
the  first  Philistine  wife  of  this  hero:  “O  nefanda 
mulierabominabilis,  optasaudire  ut  tradas  dicentem, 
ut  exuas  coronam  ab  eo  !  ”  In  the  stories  of  “  The 
Arabian  Nights  ”  the  name  of  Delilah  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  a  cunning  woman  (see  Joseph  Horo¬ 
witz  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  pp.  333-335). 

E.  G.  K.  E.  K. 

DELITZSCH,  FRANZ:  Christian  Hebraist; 
born  at  Leipsic  Feb.  23,  1813 ;  died  there  March  4, 
1890.  He  was  not  of  Jewish  descent;  although, 
owing  to  his  rabbinical  learning  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  Jewish  people,  and  from  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  his  relation  to  his  Hebrew  godfather  (whom 
he  called  “uncle”),  a  Jewish  ancestry  was  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  He  devoted  himself  early  to  Sem¬ 
itic  studies,  was  made  assistant  professor  at  Leipsic 
in  1844,  and  was  called  as  professor  to  Rostock  in 
1846,  to  Erlangen  in  1850,  and  in  1867  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  serv¬ 
ices  to  Hebrew  philology  and  literary  history  and 
to  Biblical  exegesis  were  great.  As  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  critic  lie  was  progressive :  beginning  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  conservatism,  he  gradually  moved  toward 
the  modem  position  (for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  dates  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  Isaiah  [xl.-lxvi.],  and  Daniel).  In  Bib¬ 
lical  psychology  his  work  was  less  satisfactory,  and 
has  not  met  with  favor.  As  a  student  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew  literature, 
and  even  his  Biblical  commentaries  are  full  of  ci¬ 
tations  from  rabbinical  and  Neo-Hebraic  works. 
In  1837  he  worked  out  a  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  Leipsic  Rathsbiblio- 
thek  (published  1838).  In  conjunction  with  Stein- 
sclmeider  he  edited  and  annotated  Aaron  ben  Eli¬ 
jah’s  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim”  (Leipsic,  1S41);  though  his 
chief  work  in  this  branch  was  his  “Zur  Gescliichte 
der  Judischen  Poesie”  (Leipsic,  1S36),  a  history 
which  is  still  of  use.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  his  “  Jiidiscli-Arabische  Poesien  aus  vor-Muham- 
medanischer  Zeit”  (Leipsic,  1874);  “Jesus  und 
Hill  el  ”  (3d  ed.,  1879);  “  Jud.  Handwerkerleben  zur 
Zeit  Jesu”  (3d  ed.,  1879;  Eng.  transl.  “Jewish  Art¬ 
isan  Life,”  London,  1877);  and  his  edition  of  Weber’s 
“  System  der  Altsynag.  Tlieologie  ”  (Leipsic,  1880). 

Delitzscli’s  principal  publications,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  are  his  “Pentateucli-Kritische  Stu¬ 
dies”  in  “Zeitschr.  fur  Kirchliche  Wissensehaft,” 
1880,  1882;  and  the  following  commentaries:  On 
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Genesis,  1852, 1853,  revised  ed.,  1S87 ;  Job,  1864;  Isa¬ 
iah,  1866, 1889;  Psalms,  1867 ;  Proverbs,  1S73;  Song 
of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes,  1S75.  These  commen¬ 
taries,  though  they  follow  the  Masoretic  text  with¬ 
out  attempt  at  emendation,  are  exegetically  strong. 

Delitzsch  was  also  active  in  other  lines  of  Biblical 
science.  He  took  part  in  the  revision  of  Luther’s 
translation  of  the  Bible,  instituted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saxony  in  1873 ;  he  collaborated  with  Baer 
in  the  publication  of  a  revised  Masoretic  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  (the  Baer-Delitzsch  text,  unfortu¬ 
nately  left  unfinished);  and,  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  produced  a  series  of  studies  (from  1871  to  1886) 
on  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  Delitzsch  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
German}' ,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
Rohling,  defending  the  Jews  against  the  blood  ac¬ 
cusation.  In  1841  he  made  a  public  declaration  on 
this  subject  in  the  Waisenhaus-Kirclie  in  Dresden, 
and  in  1882  published  a  responsum  (“  Christliche 
Zeugnisse  Gegen  die  Blutbeschuldigung,”  p.  12).  In 
this  connection  he  wrote  “Rohling’s  Talmudjude  ” 
(7th  ed.,  1881);  “Was  D.  Aug.  Rohling  Beschworen 
Hat?”  (1883);  “ Sehaclimatt  den  Blutlugnern  Roh¬ 
ling  und  Justus  ”  (2d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1883) ;  “Neueste 
Traumgeschichte  des  Antisemitisclien  Propheten” 
(Erlangen,  1883).  This  did  not  prevent  him  from 
repelling  what  he  considered  unjust  attacks  upon 
Christianity  in  the  Jewish  press  (“  Cliristentum  und 
Jiidisclie  Presse  ”  (Erlangen,  1882).  His  interest  in 
the  Christianization  of  the  Jews  led  him  to  found  in 
18S6  at  Leipsic  the  institution  which,  after  his  death, 
was  called  the  “Institutum  Judaicum  Delitzsch- 
ianum  ” ;  and  for  them  he  translated  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  into  Hebrew  (1877),  with  the  aid  of  J.  E. 
Salkinsohn.  His  son  Friedrich  Delitzsch  is  noted 
as  an  Assyriologist ;  he  is  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Bibliography:  Herzog-Hauclv,  Real-Encijldoyjddie,  s.v.,  and 

the  authorities  there  mentioned. 

t.  T.— G. 

DELMANSI.  See  Anaw. 

DELMEDIGO  =  “Del  Medico”):  A 

family  of  German  descent.  About  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  its  founder,  Judah  Delmedi¬ 
go,  emigrated  to  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  mostly  of  German  origin  (compare  Joseph 
Solomon  Delmedigo,  “Elim,”  p.  30,  Amsterdam, 
1629).  Judah  had  three  sons:  (1)  Abba  ha-Zaken 
(I.),  who,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a  German  syn¬ 
agogue  (ib.  iOpjn) ;  (2)  Mejuhas,  who  died 

childless;  and  (3)  Shemariah,  with  the  surname 
Cretensis  (,'D'np’,N).  The  last  wrote  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  work,  “  Heber  Isli  we-Islito  ”  (compare  Geiger, 

“  Wiss.  Zeit.  Jud.  Tlieol.”  iii.  447),  and  many  gram¬ 
matical  treatises  (compare  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii. 
597,  No.  33 ;  Zunz,  in  “  Catalogus  Lib.  Manuscript. 
Bibl.  Senat.  Lips.”  324).  His  son  Moses  was  the 
father  of  Elijah  Cretensis  ben  Moses  Abba  Del¬ 
medigo  (see  next  column).  Elijah  left  two  sons: 
Moses,  a  philosopher,  and  Judah,  a  rabbi  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iv.  509).  One  of  Judah’s  daughters,  Rachel, 
married  Joseph  of  Constantinople,  a  descendant 
of  Mordecai  b.  Eleazar  Comtino  (compare  Grat-z, 

“  Gesch.”  viii.  274,  438,  note),  in  whose  library  his 
(Comtino’s)  commentary  on  Ibn  Ezra  was  studied  by 


a  later  descendant  of  the  family,  Joseph  Solomon 
Delmedigo. 

Casta  Onc?p:  idem ,  “Elim,”  p.  29),  the  only  daugh- 
ter  of  Joseph  of  Constantinople  and  Rachel,  married 
her  relative  Elijah,  whose  genealogy,  on  his  father’s 
side,  is  as  follows :  The  above-mentioned  Abba  lia-Za- 
ken  (I.)  had  three  sons:  Elijah,  Moses,  and  EL 
kanah — all  Talmudists — who,  together  with  other 
rabbis,  defended — “with  flaming  swords” — their 
countryman  Moses  Capsali  against  the  charges  of 
Joseph  Colon  (Grittz,  “  Gescli.”  viii.  253).  Elkanah’s 
son  Samuel,  also  a  rabbi,  had  a  son  Samuel  Men- 
ahem,  who  was  born  after  his  father’s  death.  This 
Samuel  Menahem,  physician  and  teacher  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  head  of  a  yesliibali  in  Padua,  was  made 
a  prisoner  of  war,  was  ransomed  by  his  countrymen, 
and  was  recalled  as  rabbi  to  Candia.  His  son  Abba 
(II.)  had  a  son  Eliezer,  who  presided  over  a  Tal¬ 
mudic  school  for  many  years,  and  was  a  zealous  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Cabala.  His  son  Elijah,  also  a  Tal¬ 
mudist,  his  father’s  successor  as  rabbi  in  Candia, 
and  husband  of  the  above-mentioned  Casta,  was  the 
father  of  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iv.  508)  the  most  illustrious  member  of  the 
family  (compare  Steinsclmeider,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  ”  1510). 
It  is  not  reported  that  children  were  born  to  him  on 
the  island  of  Candia  (see  liis  lament  in  his  “  Ta‘alu- 
mot  Hokmali,”  ii.  3b,  Preface).  His  remarks 
(“Elim,”  p.  32),  “that  he  had  a  little  daughter  at 
home,”  and  “that  he  needed  much  money  for  his 
daughter’s  dowry,”  are  explained  by  Moses  Metz  as 
humorous  references  to  his  work  “Bosmat  bat  She- 
lomoh”  (Geiger,  “Melo  Chofnajim,”  p.  xlv.)  and  to 
the  expenses  of  its  printing.  He  was  married  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  held  the  position  of 
communal  physician,  and  where  his  two  daughters 
were  born.  One  died  young  (Carmoly,  in  “Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1856,  Jahrg.  20,  No.  20,  with  inexact 
statement  of  sources).  The  other,  Sarah,  married  the 
physician  Solomon  Bing,  and  after  his  death  (1680) 
Isai  Oppenheim,  who  died,  according  to  her  tomb¬ 
stone  (No.  3009  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Israelitic 
community  in  Frankfort),  Feb.  9,  1691  (M.  Horwitz, 
in  Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  x.  113). 


Bibliography  :  Geiger,  Melo  Chof  najim ,  pp.  xii.  ct  seq.;  Nadi- 
gel.  Scliriften,  iii.  1  et  seq.;  Griltz,  Gescli.  viii.  244,  252,  254, 
281, 282 ;  ix.  8, 36, 14T ;  Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins  Juifs , 
pp.  137,  192. 
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DELMEDIGO,  ELIJAH  CRETENSIS  BEN 
MOSES  ABBA :  Cretan  philosopher  and  physi¬ 
cian;  born  in  Candia  in  1460;  died  there  March, 
1497  (Griitz,  “ Gescliichte,”  3d  ed.,  viii.  244,  note). 
Elijah  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  Bible  and 
Talmud,  and  when  scarcely  more  than  a  child  he 
addressed  lialakic  questions  to  Joseph  Colon,  who 
highly  praised  his  erudition  and  clear  mind  (Re- 
sponsa.  No.  54). 

The  high  opinion  of  such  a  Talmudical  authority 
probably  led  to  the  call,  which  Delmedigo  received 
a  little  later,  to  preside  over  the  Talmudical  school 
of  Padua.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  chiefly  that  of  Aristotle,  Maimonides, 
and  Averroes,  whose  systems  lie  afterward  incul¬ 
cated  among  Christian  students  by  lectures  and  by 
translations  and  commentaries  written  in  an  elegant 
literary  Latin. 
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Delmedigo’s  reputation  as  philosopher  soon  stood 
so  high  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  University  of 
Padua,  with  the  approval  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  as 
umpire  in  a  dispute  on  some  pliilosopli- 
As  ical  subject  between  the  professors 
Professor  and  students  of  that  university;  and 
of  Phi-  as  a  result  of  his  decision  he,  at  the 
losophy.  age  of  twenty-three,  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy,  teaching  suc¬ 
cessively  at  Padua,  Florence,  Venice,  Perugia,  and 
Bassano.  Among  his  students  was  the  eminent 
scholar  Count  Giovanni  Pico  cli  Mirandola,  who  be¬ 
came  his  lifelong  friend  and  protector. 

This  happy  period  in  Delmedigo’s  life  did  not 
last  long.  The  members  of  the  party  against  whom 
he  had  decided  the  above-mentioned  dispute  had  not 
forgiven  him  for  their  defeat,  and  they  commenced 
to  persecute  him.  Moreover,  a  quarrel  arose  be¬ 
tween  Delmedigo  and  Judah  Minz,  rabbi  of  Padua, 
who,  being  strongly  opposed  to  scientific  progress 
and  freedom  in  religious  matters,  could  not  agree 
with  the  theories  propounded  by  Delmedigo  in  his 
work  “  Behinat  lia-Dat  ”  (see  belowr).  This  quarrel 
soon  developed  fierce  persecutions,  obliging  Del¬ 
medigo  to  leave  Italy ;  and  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  received  with  much  sympathy 
by  his  countrymen,  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
There  he  taught  philosophy  for  two  or  three  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  cheek,  which  caused  his  death.  Joseph 
Solomon  Delmedigo,  who  in  his  “Mazref  le-Hok- 
mali”  gives  some  biographical  notes  on  Elijah,  re¬ 
lates  that  crowds  of  learned  Christians,  clad  in 
mourning,  attended  Elijah's  funeral. 

Elijah’s  scientific  activity  lay  chiefly  in  trans¬ 
lating  from  Hebrew  into  Latin  and  in  commenting 
upon  some  of  Averroes’  commentaries 
His  Works,  on  Aristotle.  He  did  this  mostly  at 
the  request  of  Pico  di  Mirandola.  His 
translations  and  independent  works  are:  “Quaes- 
tiones  Tres:  I.  De  Primo  Mo  tore;  II.  De  Mundi 
Efiicientia;  III.  De  Esse  Essentia  et  Uno,”  Venice, 
1501;  “  Adnotationes  in  Plurima  Dicta,”  or  “Anno. 
Qusedam  in  Lib.  de  Physico  Auditu  Super  Qui- 
busdam  Dictis  Commentatoris  [Averrois]  et  Aliis 
Rebus,”  etc.,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  prece¬ 
ding  work;  two  questions  on  the  lijdic  intellect,  in 
Latin  and  in  Hebrew,  under  the  title  “Slie’elali 
‘Amukkah  ’al  Alidut  Sekel  lia-Hayulani  ”  (the  first 
question  being  whether  the  hylic  intellect  is  one ;  the 
second,  whether  it  conceives  substances  separated 
from  matter  [Paris  MS.  No.  968;  at  the  end  of  this 
work,  Delmedigo  promises  to  publish  a  book  on 
the  number  of  the  precepts  according  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud]);  “  Averrois  Qusestio  in  Librum  Priorum  (Ana- 
lyticarum),”  Venice,  1497;  Averroes’  commentary 
on  Plato’s  “Republic,”  “De  Regimine  Civitatis  ” 
(no  longer  extant,  and  known  only  from  quotations) ; 
“Averrois Commentatio  [Summa]  in Meteora Aristo- 
telis,  ”  with  an  introduction  as  well  as  fragments  from 
Averroes’  “  Middle  Commentary,”  ib.  1488 ;  “  Averrois 
Commentatio  [Media]  in  Metapli.  Aristotelis,”  i.-vii. 
ib.  1560;  Averroes’  proem  to  the  large  commentary 
to  Aristotle’s  “Metaphysics,”  xii.,  translated  once  for 
Pico  di  Mirandola,  and  a  second  time  for  Cardinal 
Grimani  (Paris  MS.  No.  6508);  a  small  treatise  on 


metaphysics  (ib.) ;  “  [Averrois]  De  Substantia  Orbis,” 
in  Latin  and  in  Hebrew,  under  the  title  “  Biur  ha- 
Ma’amar  be-‘Ezem ha-Galgal  ”  (ib.) ;  “  Sperma  ”  (ib.) ; 
“  Behinat  ha-Dat  ”  (Investigation  of  Religion),  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  his  disciple  Saul  Cohen  Ashke¬ 
nazi,  and  published  b}r  Delmedigo’s  great-grandson, 
Basel,  1519;  also,  with  a  commentary,  by  Isaac  Reg¬ 
gio,  Vienna,  1833.  In  the  last-named  work  Delmedi¬ 
go  endeavored  to  separate  religion  from  philosophy. 
In  his  opinion  religion  consists  in  actions  leading  to 
a  moral  life,  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
“Behinat  syllogisms  requiring  demonstration. 
ha-Dat.”  Philosophical  speculations  leading  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  religious 
principles  are  indeed  permitted,  if  not  prescribed, 
by  the  Law;  but  these  speculations  are  applicable 
only  for  the  small  minority  possessing  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  training.  As  for  the  majority,  they  must  take  the 
Biblical  and  Talmudical  prescriptions  in  their  literal 
sense.  Still,  he  admits  that  J udaism,  besides  relig¬ 
ious  prescription,  contains  certain  dogmas,  such  as 
the  unity  and  incorporeality  of  God,  divine  retribu¬ 
tion,  belief  in  the  miracles  related  in  the  Law  and  res¬ 
urrection;  but  these  are  by  no  means  illogical — as 
is,  for  instance,  the  Trinity — and  no  true  philosopher 
will  declare  them  untenable.  Delmedigo  ascribes  a 
divine  origin  to  the  lialakic  part  of  the  Talmud,  which 
is  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  laws.  The 
haggadic  part,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  work  of 
men,  has  no  higher  authority  than  the  dicta  of  the 
philosophers.  The  Cabala,  he  claims,  is  rooted  in  an 
intellectual  swamp ;  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Talmud,  and  its  basal  work,  the  Zoliar,  is  the 
production  of  a  forger. 

The  “Behinat  lia-Dat”  can  hardly  be  called  an 
original  work.  All  that  Delmedigo  says  in  it  re¬ 
specting  philosophy  and  religion  is  borrowed  from 
Averroes’  “Fast  al-Makal,”  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  A.  Hiibsch  (“Monatssclirift,”  1882,  pp.  555-563; 
1883,  pp.  28-46).  Delmedigo’s  merit  in  connection 
with  this  work  lies  chiefly  in  the  courageous  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  opinions,  heedless  of  consequences,  which, 
as  the  result  showed,  were  disastrous  for  him.  His 
assertion  concerning  the  haggadic  part  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with 
Judah  Minz,  who  regarded  it  as  a  veritable  heresy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cabalists,  who  were  at  that 
time  powerful,  could  not  forgive  Delmedigo  for  his 
severe  attacks  upon  the  Cabala ;  and  even  his  friend 
Pico  di  Mirandola,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Cabala  and  caused  many  cabalistic  writings  to  be 
translated  into  Latin,  was  probably  offended  by  his 
attacks. 

Samuel  Algazi,  in  his  “Toledot  Adam,”  attributes 
to  Delmedigo  a  commentary  to  the  Song  of  Songs ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  extant.  According  to  Joseph 
Solomon  Delmedigo  (“Mazref  le-Hokmali,”  p.  5), 
Elijah  wrote  several  works  in  which  he  defended 
Maimonides  against  the  criticisms  of  Levi  b.  Ger- 
sliom. 

Bibliography:  Munk,  Melanges,  p.  510;  Jules  Dukas,  Re¬ 
cherche*  sur  VHistnire  Litteraire  du  XVe  Siecle ,  Pans, 
1876 :  Geiirer .Mela  Chofnajim,  p.  xxii.;  Carmoly,  in  Revue 
Orientalc.  ii.  120 :  Briili,  Jahrh.  iii.  193  et  seq .;  Rippner,  in 
Mniwtssch  rift,  1S73,  pp.  481-494;  Steinsclmeider,  Hchr.  Bibl, 
xx i.  00-71 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  passim;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl. 
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DELMEDIGO,  ELIJAH  BEN  ELIEZER : 

Ci'etnn  to. bbiantl  Talmudist  :  Honrislied  in  tlie  second 

nnir  oi  rue  sixieenm  ana  in  me  nrsr  or  me  seven" 
teen tli  century  in  Ganelin.  He  was  widely  known 
in  liis  time  as  a  Talmudic  scholar.  A  halakic  deci¬ 
sion  of  his  exists  in  J osepli  Samega’s  “  Derek  Yemin.  ” 
He  was  the  father  of  the  famous  philosopher  and 
writer  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Gliirondi,  TnJcdnt  Gcdolc  Yisrad,  p.  6; 
Geiger,  N  achy  danse  nc  Scliriftcn ,  iii.  5. 
l.  g.  I.  Bek. 

DELMEDIGO,  JOSEPH  SOLOMON  (Ya- 
Shalt  =  Joseph.  Solomon  Rofe)  :  Philosopher  and 
physician;  born  at  Candia  June  16,  1591;  died  at 
Prague  Oct.  16,  1655;  son  of  Elijah,  rabbi  of 


epidemic  compelled  him  to  move  to  Gluckstadt ;  from 

iliere  lie  went  to  .A-insterdiiiii.  -\vliere  lie  offioiatGci 

as  ntDDl  ror  a  row  years.  ADoim  1090  no  setilGCl  Ill 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  and  in  1631  became  a  com¬ 
munal  physician.  He  finally,  about  1648,  settled  in 
Prague,  and  resided  there  until  his  death. 

Delmedigo  was  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
works.  Most  of  them  are  known  only  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  list  of  his  own  writings.  The  following  enu¬ 
meration  may  contain  some  duplicates,  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  between  books  which 
have  one  and  the  same  title: 

“  Ya‘ar  ha-Lebanon  ”  (Tlie  Forest  of  the  Lebanon) ,  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  science  according  to  the  system  of  the 
His  Works,  ancients.  One  part  treats  of  the  value  of 
chemistry,  and  is  entitled  “  Hefes  Mehuppas  ”; 


Candia.  Joseph  received  a  thorough 
Jewish  as  well  as  secular  educa-  . 
tion.  At  the  University  of 
Padua,  which  he  entered  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  stud- 
ied  logic,  natural  philos-  JSt/  • 
opliy,  metaphysics,  and 
divinity ;  and  then  de-  At ' / 

voted  himself  to  medi-  Mg/  j  ISgBfi 

cine  and  to  his  favorite  m ti 
studies,  mathematics  j^j 
and  astronomy,  the  lS 
latter  under  Galileo. 

While  at  Padua  he 
frequently  visited,  at  |3| 

Yenice,  Leo  de  ZMo- 
dena,  who  exercised  ||| 
a  great  influence  . 

over  him.  Return- 
ing  to  Candia,  Del-  j 

medigo’s  freetliink- 
ing  tendencies  and  his 
preference  for  secular 
studies  soon  made  his 
residence  there  impracti- 
cable.  For  many  years 
he  led  a  wandering  life,  go-  >ll|§l^i 

ing  first  to  Cairo,  in  search  of 
new  books  for  his  rich  library. 

There  he  associated  with  Kara-  ^ 

ite  scholars,  especially  witli  their 


M fk 


another  (“  Peleg  Elohim  ”),  of  various  religious 
and  state  organizations. 

“Zel  ha-Hokmah 11  (Shadow  of  Wis- 
dom),  on  the  reckoning  of  the  time  of 
day  from  tlie  length  of  a  shadow. 
“Bosmat  bat  Shelomoh  ”  (Bas- 
math.  Daughter  of  Solomon),  on 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
vw  geography,  chiromancy,  har- 
jk.  LaSm  mony'  l0Stc,  ethics,  and  meta- 
|||^  Physics.  Delmedigo  claims 

IjfBk  to  have  elaborated  in  the 

||||j|g  \\\®\  “Bosmat”  a  system  of  his 

" ~  WtaSn  “  Or  Shib‘at  ha-Yamim 11 
(The  Light  of  the  Seven 
}%?rW  Days),  on  creation  and  on 

.  -  y-'  3 Sjijijj  “  Keshet  Derukah  ”  (A 

I  Pi  Bent  Bow),  on  the  rain- 

■  ■  -t. J  Clilb  bow  and  on  colors.  This 

and  the  preceding  are  ap- 

Kr  pended  to  the  “  Bosmat.” 

“  Tr  Gibborim  ”  (City 
of  Heroes),  divided  into 
two  parts:  (1>  “Geburot 
Adonai,”  on  astronomy;  (2) 
“  Niflaot  Adonai,”  on  chem¬ 
istry  and  mechanics. 

A  commentary  on  the  “Al¬ 
magest”  (a  part  of  which  is 
ncluded  in  the  “  Elim  ”) . 
“Refu’ot  Te‘alah”  (Healing 
iicine),  a  medical  work, 
ekor  Binali”  (Source  of  In¬ 
telligence),  the  aphorisms  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates  translated  from  Latin  into  Hebrew. 
The  first  chapters  are  included  in  the 
“  Elim.” 

“Tore  Zaliab”  (Plaits  of  Gold),  selections 


hakam,  Jacob  Iskandarl,  at  whose  Joseph  SoIomon  DeImedig0. 

request  he  wrote  his  works  011  me-  (From  the  frontispiece  to  his  “SG«-r  Elim.”) 
ehanies.  At  Cairo,  Delmedigo  tri- 


from  Hebrew  literature,  with  a  commentary 
entitled  “  Nekudat  ha-Kesef.” 

“Tor  ha-Ma‘alah  ”  (Order  of  Dignity),  on 
the  treatment  of  scholars. 


umphed  over  a  certain  Mohammedan  professor  in  a 
public  debate  on  mathematics.  At  Constantinople, 
also  (where  he  studied  the  Cabala),  he  associated 
chiefly  with  the  Karaites.  Going  by  way  of  Walla- 
chi  a  and  Moldavia,  lie  visited  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
At  Wilna  he  was  engaged  as  physician  to  Prince 
Radziwill  (c.  1620). 

The  appearance  in  Wilna  of  a  man  with  such  a 
versatile  intellect  was  a  rare  event.  Among  his 
pupils  here  was  Moses  ben  Mei'r  of  Metz.  A  Karaite, 
Zerah  ben  Nathan  of  Trok,  addressed  to  Delmedigo 
a  number  of  questions  on  scientific  subjects,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  which  constitute  his  “Elim.”  After  a  few 
years  in  Lithuania  and  Poland,  Delmedigo  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  officiated  as  rabbi  or  preacher 
to  the  newly  established  Sephardic  community.  An 


“  Ruali  Eliyahu,”  a  defense  of  Elijah  Mizrahi’s  commentary 
on  Rashi. 

On  Porphyry’s  “Introduction  to  Logics,”  and  on  the  “Cat- 
I  egories.” 

Translations  of  several  of  Philo’s  works  and  of  Judah  Abra- 
vanel's  “Philon  et  Sophia.” 

Explanations  of  difficult  passages  in  Isaac  ‘‘Aramah’s  “  ‘Akedat 
Yizhak.” 

Comments  on  Ibn  Ezra’s  “Sefer  ha-Sbem”  and  “Sefer  lia- 
Ehad.” 

k‘  Arubbot ha-Shamayim  ”  (Windows  of  the  Heavens) ,  on  meta¬ 
physics. 

“Rahel  Mebakkah,”  and  a  number  of  other  works  upon  un¬ 
known  subjects. 

“Elim ”  (Amsterdam,  1029)  contains  answers  to  twelve  scien¬ 
tific  questions  propounded  by  Zerah  ben  Nathan,  and  seventy 
mathematical  paradoxes.  The  title  is  an  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  27. 
The  work  also  contains  some  letters  of  Zerah  ben  Nathan,  and 
dissertations  by  one  of  Delmedigo’s  disciples,  Moses  ben  Meir 
of  Metz. 
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“  Kosli  Mashbir,'”  on  arithmetic. 

“  Malyan  Gannim  ”  (Source  of  the  Gardens),  a  continuation  to 
the  answers  to  Zerah  ben  Nathan.  It  consists  of  the  following 
short  treatises :  on  trigonometry ;  ym  the  Orst  two  books^of  the 

uElmr’):  on  astronomical  instruments:  on  Cabala  and  the  super¬ 
natural;  on  astrology;  on  algebra;  on  chemistry;  on  the  aphor¬ 
ism  of  Hippocrates;  on  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  heavens ;  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients, 
who  considered  the  motion  of  the  higher  spheres  due  to  spirits 
(Delmedigo  shows  that  their  motion  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
earth);  on  the  principles  of  religion ;  mathematical  paradoxes 
(printed  together  with  the  “  Elim  ”). 

Another  of  Delmedigo’s  disciples,  Samuel  Ash¬ 
kenazi,  published  under  the  title  of  “Ta‘alumot 
Hokmah”  (Basel,  1629-31)  that  portion  of  tlie“Ma‘- 
yan  Gannim  ”  which  deals  with  the  Cabala.  This 
work  shows  that  Delmedigo  was  a  follower  of  the 
system  of  Isaac  Luria.  Geiger  has  published  (“  Melo 


Tombstone  of  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  at  Prague. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Chofnajim,”  Berlin,  1840),  with  a  German  transla¬ 
tion,  one  of  Delmedigo’s  letters  to  Zerah  ben  Nathan. 

Despite  Delmedigo’s  scientific  attainments,  lie  is 
to  be  blamed  for  deriding  the  Cabala  in  private 
and  defending  it  in  public,  even  if  Michael’s  sup¬ 
position  be  correct  that  the  letter  ad- 
His  In-  dressed  to  Zerah  contains  interpohy 
sincerity.  tions  by  Karaites,  among  whom  it 
was  found.  Evidently  ashamed  of  his 
“ Mazref  le-Hokmah,”  he  asserted* that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  au  influential  personage  in 
Hamburg  who  wished  to  defend  philosophy,  and 
that  an  author  is  not  bound  to  state  his  private  be¬ 
lief  in  such  cases.  His  lack  of  sincerity  is  also  seen 
in  some  evidently  false  statements ;  for  instance,  re¬ 
garding  the  miracles  worked  by  Nahmanides  and 


Ibn  Ezra.  He  was  so  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
heresy  that  he  covered  the  discussions  on  scientific 
and  tlieologic  questions  in  his  “  Elim  ”  with  the  cloak 

of  and  attributed  Iris,  oivn  opinions  to  Ze- 

rah  or  to  Moses  b.  Men*  of  Metz.  It  was  probably  tills 
fear  that  caused  him  to  suppress  the  treatises  on  an- 
gelology  and  Cabala  in  his  “  Ma\v an  Gannim.  ”  Still 
his  contemporaries  Yom-Tob  Lipman  Heller  and  Jair 
Hayyim  Bachrach  speak  of  Delmedigo  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms,  and  praise  his  piety  and  his  vast  erudition. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  lici-Gedolim ,  ii.,  s.v.  dS'K  ;  Nepi- 
Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael  p.  136;  Carmoly,inLit- 
tcraturblatt  des  Orients ,  i.  360;  Ha-Meassef,  1T8S;  Geiger, 
Melo  Chofnajim ,  Introduction;  idem,  Jiicl.  Zeit .  v.  183; 
Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  234;  Steinsebneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1516; 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  x.  140  et  seq.\  M.  Basilewski,  Josef  Salomon 
Delmedigo ,  Odessa,  1896  (in  Russian). 

G.  I-  BP.. 

DELMEDIGO,  JUDAH  B.  ELIJAH:  Ital¬ 
ian  Talmudist;  bom  in  Candia;  son  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Elijah  Cretensis  Delmedigo;  studied  at 
Padua  under  Judah  Minz;  he  then  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  his  reputation  as  teacher  of  the 
Talmud  attracted  many  pupils,  among  them  Sam¬ 
uel  Algazi.  He  was  in  continual  controversy  with 
the  aged  historiographer  and  teacher  of  the  Law 
Elijah  Capsali,  who  also  had  a  school  at  Candia, 
both  of  the  adversaries  succeeding  in  rousing  the 
interest  of  their  most  eminent  contemporaries. 
Traces  of  the  many  differences  of  opinion  that  sepa¬ 
rated  these  two  men  and  led  to  bitter  disputes  be¬ 
tween  them  may  be  found  in  the  responsa  of  the 
foremost  authorities  of  this  time.  The  liturgical 
poet  Moses  Alashkar,  Elijah  ben  Benjamin  ha- 
Levi,  Meir  Katzenellenbogex  of  Padua,  and 
David  ibn  abi  Zimra  make  mention  of  these  two 
scholars,  who  had  laid  disputes  before  them.  Jo¬ 
seph  Solomon  Delmedigo  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Judah. 

Bibliography:  M.  Metz,  in  Joseph  Delmedigo’s  Elim,  p.  29; 
Geiger,  Gesammelte  Schriften ,  iii.  4;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hay- 
yim,  pp.  165  et  sec/.,  453 ;  Zekan  Aharon,  Responsa  Nos.  7. 
29,  70-78,  99,  112-114,  14S-154. 

I,  G.  E.  N. 

DELUGTAS,  SAMUEL  BEN  MOSES.  See 

Dlegosz,  Samuel  ben  Moses. 

DELVAILLE,  ALBERT :  French  dramatic 
author;  bom  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine  May  30,  1870. 
He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Monge  (afterward  the  Ecole 
Carnot),  and  then  joined  his  father,  who  was  a 
dealer  in  colonial  wares.  He  soon,  however,  turned 
to  writing  dramas,  under  the  pseudonym  “Trebla.” 
Among  his  plays,  some  of  which  are  collaborations, 
are  the  following;  “Par-^i,  par-lii, ”  “L’lndecol- 
lable,”  “La  Confession  Naive,”  “Le  Harem  de 
Pontarlier”  (1896);  “Vive  la  Femme,”  “A  Nous 
la  Chanson,”  “Voyez  Terrasse”  (1897);  “Chez  la 
Couturiere,”  “Le  Pierrot  Bleu,”  “  Elle  ”  (1898); 
“Personne,”  “Venus  Cantonniere,”  “Pierrot  aux 
Manoeuvres,”  a  ballet  (1899);  “Napolegnon,”  “Nos¬ 
talgic  ”  (1901).  The  latter  play  was  prohibited  by 
the  authorities.  He  also  published,  in  189S,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dialogues  entitled  “  L ’Amour  en  Fantai- 
sies.”  He  has  contributed  to  “La  Plume,”  “  Le 
Grelot, ”  “Le  Courrier  National,”  “Fin  de  Siecle,” 
“  Gil  Bias,”  and  other  periodicals. 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Diet ionna ire  ISational. 
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DEMAI  ('ND1,  “  doubtful  ” ;  something  which 
may  still  contain  the  elements  of  “things 

holy  ”) :  1 .  Agricultural  produce,  the  owner  of  which 
was  not  trusted  with  regard  to  the  correct  separation 
of  the  tithes.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  having  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participating  in  the  division  of  the  land, 
obtained  as  compensation  a  share  in  its  produce 
(Num.  xviii.  24).  As  the  tribe  included  two  ele¬ 
ments,  priests  and  Levites,  the  compensation  was 
given  in  two  forms :  “  terumah  ”  (heave-offering)  and 
“ma‘aser”  (tithe)  for  the  Levites;  and  the  latter 
gave  the  tenth  part  of  the  tithe  to  the  priests  as 
“terumat  ma‘aser”  (heave-offering;  ib.  26).  In 
addition,  a  second  tithe  had  to  be  separated  from 
the  produce  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth 
3~ears  of  the  year-week.  This  tithe  had  to  be  taken 
to  Jerusalem  and  consumed  there,  in  accordance  with 
certain  regulations;  while  in  the  third  and  sixth 
years  it  was  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  former  case  it 
was  called  “  ma‘aser  slieni  ”  (second  tithe) ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  “  ma'aser  ‘ani  ”  (the  tithe  for  the  poor).  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  seventh  year  was  free  from  all  these  dues. 

The  heave-offerings,  both  terumah  and  terumat 
ma'aser,  could  not  be  eaten  by  non-priests;  the  sec¬ 
ond  tithe,  unless  redeemed  with  “  silver,  ”  which  was 
to  be  spent  on  food  in  Jerusalem,  could  not  be  eaten 
outside  that  city;  while  the  first  tithe 
Terumah  and  the  tithe  for  the  poor  were  not 
and  subject  to  any  restrictions.  Conscien- 
Ma'aser.  tious  Jews  would  not  partake  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  unless  they  had 
first  satisfied  themselves  that  the  heave-offering  and 
tithes  had  been  duly  separated.  The  owners  of  land 
in  Palestine  were  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  non- 
Jews,  to  whom  the  Jewish  laws  about  tithes  did  not 
apply;  (2)  the  trustworthy  Jews  (“ne’emanim  ”  or 
“haberim”),  who  were  sure  to  separate  from  the 
produce  all  that  was  due  according  to  the  Law ;  and 
(3)  the  ‘Am  iia-Arez,  who  was  suspected  of  neglect¬ 
ing  these  laws.  Produce  bought  of  any  person  of 
the  first  class  was  considered  as  unprepared — i.e .,  as 
produce  from  which  heave-offering  and  tithes  had 
not  been  separated;  that  bought  of  the  second  class 
was  “ metukkan ”  (prepared);  and  that  bought  of 
the  third  class  was  “  demai  ”  (doubtful,  or  suspected). 

The  conscientious  never  partook  of  demai  without 
first  separating  the  tithes  due  thereon.  It  was  not 
necessary,  however,  to  separate  all  the  dues  enumer¬ 
ated  above,  as  no  one  was  suspected  with  regard  to 
the  heave-offering,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  was  not 
burdensome,  as  the  minimum  cpiantity  satisfied  the 
Law  (Hul.  137b);  and,  secondly,  the  offense  of  neg¬ 
lecting  it  was  considered  very  serious  (Sanh.  83a). 

It  was  therefore  only  necessary  to  mark  out  the  first 
tithe  and  the  second.  Of  the  former,  one-tenth  was 
separated  as  “the  heave-offering  of  the  tithe,”  and 
the  remaining  nine-tenths  were  re- 
Mafaser  tained  by  the  owner,  as  the  Levite  was 
Slieni.  unable  to  prove  his  claim.  The  sec¬ 
ond  tithe  could  be  redeemed  without 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  31). 
These  regulations  concerning  demai  are  ascribed  to 
Johanan,  the  high  priest  (John  Hyrcanus,  son  of 
Simeon),  who  inquired  into  the  matter  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  fact  that  most  people  only  separated  the 
heave-offering  and  neglected  the  tithes  (Sotah  48). 


2.  The  third  treatise  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Mishnah,  containing  the  regulations  relating  to  de¬ 
mai.  They  concern  chiefly  the  haberim,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  trusted  persons  who  rigidly  observed  the 
laws  of  terumah  and  ma‘aser,  and  acted  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  a  haber  would  not  permit  anything  to 
pass  out  of  his  hands  which  was  not  ritually  qual¬ 
ified  for  immediate  eating  (‘Ab.  Zarah  41a).  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  give  a  definition  of  “demai,”  the 
meaning  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  well  understood, 
the  author  of  the  Mishnah  at  once  proceeds  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  laws  of  demai  in  seven  chapters,  whose  con¬ 
tents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  Cases  in  which  the  law  of  demai  is  not  rigidly 
applied;  e.g.,  fruit  or  vegetables  which  are  found 
as  “  hefker  ”  (unclaimed  property),  hefker  being  ex¬ 
empt  from  ma‘aser. 

II.  Produce  of  Palestine,  even  when  bought  out¬ 
side  Palestine,  is  demai  if  bought  of  an  ‘am  ha-arez. 
The  conditions  of  a  haber  involve  certain  restrictions, 
which  are  reduced  or  removed  in  favor  of  a  haber 
baker  or  shopkeeper. 

III.  A  haber  must  not  cause  others  to  partake  of 
demai. 

IY.  The  ‘am  ha-arez  is  exceptionally  trusted  with 
regard  to  ma‘aser  on  Sabbath  and  concerning  holy 
things — e.g.,  “lnillah”  sacrifices — because  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  character  of  Sabbath  and  holy  things 
(“  emat  sliabbat  ”  and  “  emat  ha-kodesh  ”)  deters  peo¬ 
ple  from  uttering  falsehood. 

Y.  If  demai  is  bought  of  several  persons,  each 
lot  must  be  tithed  separately. 

YI.  A  haber  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
tithing  of  the  share  of  an  ‘am  ha-arez  landlord. 

VII.  Regulations  for  facilitating  the  tithing  of  de¬ 
mai  on  urgent  occasions. 

The  Tosefta  has  a  few  modifications  and  addi¬ 
tions.  Dividing  ch.  ii.  into  two  parts,  it  has  eight 
chapters  instead  of  the  seven  of  the  Mishnah ;  and 
the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Mishnah  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Tosefta. 

There  is  no  Babylonian  Gemara  on  the  treatise 
“Demai,”  which  found  no  practical  application  in 
Babylon;  but  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  is  very  rich 
in  information  concerning  the  prod- 
Demai  and  uce  of  Palestine.  There  occur  many 
Metukkan.  names  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Misli- 
nah  ;  names  of  places  in  and  outside  Palestine ;  and 
information  about  the  markets.  There  seem  to  have 
been  inspectors,  who  distinguished  between  that 
which  was  metukkan  and  the  demai;  there  were 
also  appointed  officers  who  watched  the  sale  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  and  kept  the  prices  low. 

A  few  haggadic  passages  are  interspersed.  Thus, 
the  conscientiousness  of  R.  Phinehas,  son  of  Jair, 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  tithes  is  fully  described; 
and  with  it  other  acts  of  piety  by  the  same  rabbi 
are  related.  Among  the  latter  is  the  following: 
Two  poor  men  left  with  R.  Phinehas  two  seah  of 
barley.  He  sowed  the  barley  and  gathered  in  the 
harvest.  After  a  time  the  men  came  back  and  asked 
for  their  barley,  when  they  found  that  through  the 
action  of  the  rabbi  the  two  seah  had  increased  to 
several  camel-loads. 
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Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  a  haber  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  tax-gatherer  lost  his  status  as  haber. 

Bibliography  :  Z.  Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Mishnam ,  Leip- 
sic,  1859;  idem,  Introductio  in  Talmud  Hierosolymxta- 
num ,  Breslau,  1870;  Maimonides,  Fad,  Ma'aser ,  ix.;  KoJtiut, 
Aruch  Completum ,  s.y. 

s.  s.  M.  P. 

DEMANDS  :  In  law  the  rights  which  a  person 
has  to  recover  money  or  things  of  value  from  others, 
whether  by  contract  or  for  wrongs  sustained.  In 
the  Bible  HKO  is  applied  to  the  debit  as  well  as 
to  the  credit.  The  Mishnah,  when  speaking  of 
demands  as  a  kind  of  property,  generally  names 
nnDEP  (“bonds  ”)  as  being  the  most  valuable ;  and  a 
single  demand  is  often  called  ni^D  (“  a  loan  ”). 

The  incidents  of  demands  are  these :  (1)  Can  they 
he  transferred?  If  so,  how  and  with  what  effect? 
(2)  To  whom  do  they  pass  at  the  owner’s  death? 
Do  they  survive  him?  (3)  Do  they  survive  against 
the  debtor’s  or  wrong-doer’s  heirs?  (4)  How  are 
they  extinguished  without  satisfaction? 

1.  The  first  question  is  answered  under  Aliena¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  added  that  though  the  sages  have 
found  means  to  bring  about  the  transfer  of  contrac¬ 
tual  demands,  the  Talmud  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
assignment  of  claims  arising  from  torts  to  either  per¬ 
son  or  property.  Where  the  demand  savors  of  tort, 
an  attorney  to  bring  suit  (“mursheli  ”)  could  not  be 

appointed,  even  in  later  times,  when 
Trans-  the  leave  to  appoint  attorneys*  had 
ference  of  been  extended ;  for  the  letter  of  attor- 
Demand.  ney  took  the  form  of  a  partial  assign¬ 
ment.  The  claim  for  an  admitted  de¬ 
posit  could  be  assigned,  the  thing  deposited  itself 
being  assigned  (B.  K.  70a;  “Yad,”  Sheluhin,  iii.  6, 
7;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,  123,  1). 

2.  At  the  owner’s  death  his  estate,  both  landed 
and  movable,  together  with  his  demands,  goes  to 
liis  heirs;  and  they  may  sue  for  and  collect  all 
demands.  The  debtor,  or  person  bound  by  a  wrong¬ 
ful  act,  must  pay  them.  This  applies  to  the  value 
of  goods  taken  by  force  or  embezzlement,  and  to 
the  one-fifth  in  addition  due  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  by  way  of  atonement  (B.  K.  ix.  5),  and  to  the 
double  or  greater  compensation  due  by  the  thief  or 
faithless  depositary  (“Yad,”  Genebah,  ii.  6).  Like¬ 
wise  the  party  who  has  made  himself  liable  for  in¬ 
jury  to  property  must,  if  the  owner  die  before  re¬ 
covery  of  damages,  pay  his  heirs,  as  the  injured 
person  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  creditor  (“  Yad,  ” 
Nizkc  Mamon,  viii.  11). 

3.  It  has  been  shown  under  the  head  of  Debts  of 
Decedents  how  far  the  assets  left  by  a  debtor  are 
subjected  to  his  obligations.  It  is  shown  under 
Robbery  how  such  assets  arc  liable  for  the  value  of 
goods  taken  by  force.  They  would  in  like  manner 
be  bound  for  the  single  value  of  goods  stolen ;  also 

for  all  damages  to  property,  whether 
On  Estate  done  wilfully  or  by  negligence  (ib. 

of  a  viii.  11,  12).  Neither  Talmud  nor 

Deceased  either  of  the  codes  mentions  the  liabil- 
Person.  ity  of  heirs  for  injuries  to  the  person 

committed  by  their  ancestor;  but  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  enumeration  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  injuries  to  property  and  injuries  to 
the  person  (B.  K.  viii.  7;  “Yad,”  Hobel,  v.  9,  11),  in 


which  there  is  no  mention  of  injuries  arising  from 
the  death  of  the  wrong-doer,  that  here  also  the  heirs 
are  bound  to  the  extent  of  assets  left. 

As  shown  under  Debts  of  Decedents,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  against  the  heirs  is  clogged  with  many  hin¬ 
drances  ;  but,  in  theory,  it  seems  that  all  demands  sur¬ 
vive  against  the  heirs  of  the  party  under  obligation. 

4.  A  demand  can  not  be  extinguished  by  mere 
lapse  of  time.  There  is  no  statute  of  limitations, 
except  the  Scriptural  law  of  the  year  of  release, 
which  was  never  in  force  outside  the  Holy  Land, 
and  even  there  was  practically  abrogated  in  the  days 
of  Hillel.  The  Hazakaii  is  nothing  but  a  presump¬ 
tion  arising  from  lapse  of  time,  always  subject  to 
rebuttal.  Any  demand  may,  however,  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  voluntary  release  (n^TO) ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  this  act  does  not  need  a  formal  transfer  of  title 
(}Op),  though  in  many  places  it  was  customary  tO‘ 
clothe  it  in  such  forms  (“Yad,”  Mekirah,  v.  11,  12). 
Compare  Robbery. 

The  liability  of  the  heirs  for  personal  damages — 
or  the  survival  of  such  demands  against  the  tort* 
feasor’s  heirs— was  hardly  ever  a  practical  question; 
because  the  liability  of  the  heirs  for  anything  but  the 
bond  debts  (what  the  common  law  calls  “  specialty 
debts  ”)  of  the  ancestor  was  established  only  a  short- 
time  before  the  Jewish  courts,  for  lack  of  ordained 
judges,  lost  their  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  personal 
injury.  See  Debts  of  Decedents,  sub  fine. 

l.  g.  L.  N.  D. 

DEMBITZ,  LEWIS  NAPHTALI :  American 
lawyer,  scholar,  and  author;  born  Feb.  3,  1833, 
at  Zirke,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  Prussia;  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Sagan,  and  Glogau,  in  Prussia,  and  attended  the 
lawT  course  for  one  semester  in  Prague.  He  then 
studied  American  law  in  offices  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Madison,  Ind.  After  doing  journalistic  work 
for  a  time,  he  began  in  1853  the  practise  of  law  at 
the  bar  of  Kentucky,  in  Louisville,  which  practise  lie- 
lias  continued  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  Dembitz 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1860,  assistant  city  attorney  of  Louisville, 
1884-88,  and  is  (1901)  a  commissioner  for  Kentucky 
to  the  Conference  for  the  Uniformity-  of  State  Laws. 

In  1888  Dembitz  drafted  the  first  Australian  ballot- 
law  ever  adopted  in  the  United  States,  to  govern 
elections  in  Louisville.  His  legal  works  include: 
“Kentucky  Jurisprudence,”  1890;  “Law  Language 
for  Shorthand  Writers,”  1S92;  and  “Land  Titles  in 
the  United  States,”  2  vols.,  1895.  He  is  the  author 
of  “  The  Question  of  Silver  Coinage,  ”  in  the  “  Pres¬ 
ent  Problem  Series,”  1896,  No.  1;  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  number  of  book-reviews  for  “The  Nation,” 
18S8-97,  besides  articles  in  other  magazines  and  in 
newspapers. 

Dembitz  is  strongly  attached  to  conservative  Ju¬ 
daism.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  and  in  1878  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  the  plan  of  study  for  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  In  1898  he  acted  as  chairman  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  Orthodox  congregations,  and  was  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  of  America.  In  addition  to  memoirs* 
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articles,  and  addresses  which  have  appeared  in  Jew¬ 
ish  papers,  he  has  published  "Jewish  Services  in 
Synagogue  and  Home, ”  1898 ;  “  The  Lost  Tribes,”  in 
the  "Andover  Review,”  Aug.,  1889: and  has  revised 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  for  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  to  be  issued  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America.  A. 

DEMBITZER,  HAYYIM  NATHAN:  Gali¬ 
cian  rabbi  and  historian :  born  in  Cracow  June  29, 
1820 ;  died  there  Nov.  20,  1892.  His  father,  Jcku- 
tliiel  Solomon,  a  scholarly  merchant  who  claimed  lie 
was  a  descendant  of  R.  Moses  Isserles,  died  in  1883, 
aged  forty-one.  While  diligently  occupied  with 
his  Talmudical  studies,  he  came  across  the  “Zemah 
Dawid,”  a  chronological  work  by  David  Gans,  which 
aroused  his  interest  in  Jewish  biography  and  history. 
He  received  his  ordination  as  rabbi  from  Solomon 
Kluger,  Hirscli  Cliajes,  and  Berisli  Meisels,  the  last- 
named  of  whom  was  rabbi  of  Cracow  until  1854. 
Dembitzer  sided  nevertheless  with  Meisel’s  rival, 
Saul  Landau,  in  the  quarrel  about  the  rabbinate  of 
Cracow.  In  1856  Dembitzer  became  a  dayvan  in 
his  native  city,  and  was,  like  his  older  brother  Jacob, 
advanced  to  the  position  of  rosh  bet  din,  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  In  1874  he  visited  Germany  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Zunz  and  other  Jewish 
scholars,  with  whom  he  corresponded  on  historical 
subjects. 

Dembitzer’s  earlier  works  were  all  on  lialakic  sub¬ 
jects,  on  which  he  was  a  recognized  authority.  His 
“Maginne  Erez  Yisrael  ”  (responsa,  Lemberg,  1852) ; 
“Dibre  Hen,”  which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to 
Solomon  Kluger’s  “  ‘Abodat  lia-Kodesli  ”  (Zolkiev, 
1863);  and  “Liwyat  Hen”  (Cracow,  1882)  belong 
to  that  class.  But  the  last-named,  a  critical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  work  “RABYH”  of  Eliezer  b. 
Joel  ha-Levi,  which  Dembitzer  published  from  a 
manuscript,  contains  much  valuable  material  for  the 
history  of  the  Tosafists,  which  is  interspersed  among 
the  pilpulistic  arguments  of  the  main  subject.  His 
chief  historical  work,  “  Kelilat  Yofi,”  of  which  the 
first  part,  containing  biographies  of  the  rabbis  of 
Lemberg  and  of  other  Polish  communities,  appeared 
in  1888,  and  the  second  part,  also  biographical  and 
historical,  in  1S93  (Cracow),  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  science  of  Judaism.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  “Miktebe  Bikkoret,”  a  valuable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  historian  Griitz  about  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Four  Lands  ("Ozar  ha-Sifrut,”  iv.  193-243; 
also  published  separately,  Cracow,  1892),  and  of  a 
biography  of  the  Tosafist  Joseph  Porat,  which  ap¬ 
peared  posthumously  in  “  Ha-Hoker,  ”  ii.  48-59.  The 
“  Mappelet  Tr  lia-Zedek  ”  (1878),  a  severe  and  vindic- 

ti-ee  criticism  of  -T-  jVI-  .Zmiz’s  “  ‘Ir  lia-Zedek  ”  on.  tlie 

rabbis  of  Cracow,  was  likewise  written  by  him,  al¬ 
though  the  name  of  Joel  Dembitzer,  his  younger 
brother,  appears  on  the  title-page  as  the  nominal 
author. 

Bibliography  :  Wettstein,  Taleclot  Maharhan  (German  title, 

Biographic  clcs  H.  N.  Dembitzer ),  Cracow,  1S93;  Brann,  in 

Monatsschrift ,  xxxix.  142-143;  Refer  Zikkaron,  p.  2,  War¬ 
saw,  1890 ;  Ahiascif  for  5054,  p.  296. 

L.  G.  '  '  P.  Wl. 

DEMBOj  ISAAC  :  Russian  physician ;  born  at 
Poneviezh,  government  of  Ivovno.  in  1846.  Dembo 
studied  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  under  the 


direction  of  Samuel  Salant  and  other  Talmudic  au¬ 
thorities  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  lie  devoted 
himself  to  secular  studies,  and  in  1870  graduated  as 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  I[e 
served  as  physician  in  se  veral  hospitals,  and  in  1877, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  enlisted 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  He  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  his  services.  In  1881-82  he 
traveled  in  Germany  and  France,  and  on  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Alexandrowski  Hospital.  In  1888  the  government 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  “privy  councilor.” 

Dembo  turned  his  attention  to  the  scientific  study 
of  the  slaughtering  of  animals  according  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  rite.  In  Switzerland  and  in  Germany  attempts 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  method,  on  the  plea  that  it  caused  the  animals  un¬ 
necessary  pain.  After  investigating  the  matter  and 
studying  all  the  current  methods  of  slaughtering  in 
Russia  and  abroad,  Dembo  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Jewish  method  caused  less  pain  than  any 
other.  He  communicated  his  results  to  the  leading 
scientists  (who  agreed  with  him  on  the  matter)  and  to 
the  governments  interested.  Dembo  published  two 
works  on  this  subject;  namely, 41  Anatomisch-Pliy- 
siologisclie  Grundlagen  der  Verscliiedenen  Metlio- 
den  des  Viehschlachtens, ”  Leipsic,  1894;  and  “Das 
Schlachten  im  Vcrgleich  mit  Anderen  Schlacht- 
methoden  vom  Standpunkte  der  Ilumanitat  unci 
Hygiene,”  ib.  1894.  The  latter  work  was  translated 
into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “  Ha-Shehitah  welia-Be- 
dikah,”  Warsaw,  1896. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  Jan.,  1895. 

ii.  it.  I.  Br. 

DEMBOWSKI,  NICOLAS.  See  Baruch  Ya- 
yan  ;  Frankists;  Kamenetz-Podolsk. 

DEMETRIUS  :  Son-in-law  of  King  Agrippa  I. 
When  Mariamnc  II. ,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Agrippa  II.,  had  put  away  Archelaus,  the  son 
of  Chelcias,  she  married  Demetrius,  who  wras  by 
birth  and  wealth  among  the  foremost  Jews  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  held  the  office  of  alabarch  about  the  year 
49  c.e.  By  him  Mariamne  had  a  son,  Agrippinus. 
The  assumption  that  Demetrius  was  the  son  of 
Alexander,  and  hence  the  brother  of  the  apostate 
Tiberius  Alexander,  is  unfounded,  and  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  Josephus.  He  probably  belonged  to  the 
priest!}'  family  of  Onias. 

Bibliography  :  Joseplius,  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  1 ;  xx.  7,  §  3;  BriiU,  in 

Geiger,  Jiidischc  ZeitschrifU  in.  279;  Griitz,  Monatsschrift , 

1876,  217 ;  Schurer,  iii.  88. 

g.  E.  N. 

DEMETRIUS  :  Chronicler :  supposed  to  have 

lived  tXV  Alexandria  in  Hi©  Tliircl  centurj  u.©.  In  o. 

work  entitled  Tie  pi  ’I  ovdaluv  (“  About  Jews  ”),  contain¬ 
ing  extracts  from  foreign  authors,  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  (80-40  b.c.)  quotes  fragments  of  Demetrius’ 
chronicles  ;  and  these  were  inserted  by  Eusebius  in 
his  “Prceparatio  Evangelica”  (ix.  17-39). 

The  first  excerpt  deals  with  the  history  of  Jacob 
from  the  time  of  his  emigration  to  Mesopotamia  till 
his  death.  Demetrius  endeavors  to  establish  the 
Biblical  chronology  and  gives  the  date  of  every  inci¬ 
dent  in  Jacob’s  life,  even  fixing  the  year  and  month 
in  which  each  of  Jacob’s  children  was  bom.  The  ex- 
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CCrpt  concludes  witli  the  genealogy  of  Levi  back  to 
the  birth  of  Aaron  and  Moses. 

The  second  fragment  is  an  extract  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Moses,  laying  stress  on  the  genealogy  of  Jethro 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  Zipporali,  the  wife  of 
Closes,  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham  and  Keturali. 

The  third  excerpt  gives  an  account  of  the  sweet¬ 
ening  of  the  water  of  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23). 

Another  fragment  was  preserved  by  Clemens  Alex¬ 
andrians  (“  Stromata,”  i.  21, 141),  who  gives  the  title 
of  Demetrius’  chronicles  as  I Ie.pl  rav  kv  ry  ’lovdaia  B aa- 
Utdv.  This  fragment  endeavors  to  determine  exaetty 
the  period  of  the  exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  that 
of  the  tribes  of  Judali  and  Benjamin  till  Ptolemy 
IY.  (222-205  b.c.),  in  whose  reign  the  chronicler 
evidently  lived. 

From  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and  from 
various  expressions  used,  it  is  evident  that  Deme¬ 
trius  used  the  Septuagint,  not  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
For  the  determination  of  certain  dates  he  relied  on 
the  Biblical  exegesis  in  use  among  the  Palestinian 
Jews.  Josephus  used  Demetrius’  chronicles  for 
his  “Antiquities,”  and  adopted  his  chronological 
system. 

Bibliography:  Freudenthal,  Hellenist isclie  Studien ,  i.  35  et 
seq .;  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus,  pp.  56  et  seq ., 
Leipsie,  1879;  Vaillant,  De  Historicis  Qui  Ante  Josephum 
Judaicas  Res  Scripsere ,  pp.  45-52,  Paris,  1851;  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel ,  iii.  486  et  seq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  iii. 
604-606 ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  iii.  349-351,  3d  ed. 

,r.  I.  Bn. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  SOTER  ;  King  of  Syria  162- 
150  b.c.  ;  son  of  Seleucus  IY.  Philopator.  He  was 
sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Borne  in  place 
of  Antioclius  Epiplianes,  after  whose  death  he  de¬ 
manded  in  vain  of  the  Senate  that  he  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  his  father’s  successor.  Later  he  again  de¬ 
manded  the  throne ;  and,  being  met  with  a  refusal, 
lie  lied  with  the  aid  of  Polybius  to  Tripoli,  where 
he  was  given  a  cordial  reception.  He  soon  obtained 
possession  of  Antioch,  but  could  not  win  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Homans.  On  the  contrary  ,  the  Homan 
Senate  permitted  the  satrap  Timarclius  to  assume  the 
kingly  title.  Timarclius  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
Artaxias  of  Armenia,  in  conquering  the  whole  of 
Babylonia,  ruling  it  in  a  cruel  manner.  At  length 
he  was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  whom  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  on  that  account  called  “  Soter  ”  (Redeemer). 

In  162  Demetrius  appointed  Alcimus  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  him  reinstated ;  but  Nicanor,  the 
general  sent  for  this  purpose,  was  killed  in  battle 
(161).  Another  of  Demetrius’  generals,  Baccliides, 
succeeded  in  vanquishing  Judas  Maccabeus  in  160; 

-T onatlaan 7  however,  -was  a"ble  -fco  stand  liis  ground, 

and  in  157  he  made  peace  with  Baccliides,  although 
he  was  compelled  to  tolerate  Syrian  garrisons  in 
Jerusalem  and  other  places. 

Owing  to  his  pride  and  severity,  Demetrius  was 
much  hated  b}^  the  Syrians.  He  was  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink,  and  Josephus  reproaches  him  with 
frivolity  and  laziness.  In  .153  Alexander  Balas,  rec¬ 
ognized  and  supported  by  the  Senate,  and  aided  by 
Attalus  II.  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  appeared  with 
an  army  in  Syria,  and  captured  Ptolemais  through 
treason.  Demetrius’  owTn  men  deserted  him ;  and  the 
Jews,  too,  whom  Alexander  Balas  had  won  over  with 
IY.— 33 


large  presents,  withdrew  their  allegiance.  Deme¬ 
trius  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  Jewish  localities,  with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem 
and  Beth-Zur,  and  to  concentrate  his  forces  against 
Balas.  In  the  decisive  battle  Demetrius  fell. 

Bibliography  :  Polybius,  iii.  5,  xxxi.  et  seq.;  Appian,  Syrmca , 

xlv.  et  seq.;  Diodorus  Siculus,  xxxi.;  Justin,  xxxiv.  et  seq.; 
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Wellhausen,  I.  J.  G.  3d  ed.,  pp,  260  et  seq.;  Pauly-Wissowa, 

RcalrEncyc.  s.v. 

g.  H.  Bl. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  NICATOR  :  King  of  Syria; 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  w’as  sent  to  Home  by 
his  father  as  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  he  should  work  there  against  Alexander 
Balas,  wiiose  cause  wras  promoted  by  Heraclides. 
He  could  achieve  nothing,  howrever.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  set  out  in  147  with  an  army 
of  mercenaries  against  Balas,  who  fled  to  Antioch. 
He  was  aided  in  this  by  Appolonius,  the  governor 
of  Ccele-Syria,  against  whom,  however,  the  high 
priest  Jonathan  made  successful  war.  In  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  at  Antiochia  on  the  Ainoparus  (146),  Al¬ 
exander  Balas  wTas  defeated  by  Demetrius  and  his 
own  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  wflio  had  be¬ 
come  reconciled  with  Demetrius.  Balas  was  killed 
during  his  flight,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  battle.  Demetrius  now  as¬ 
sumed  the  surname  “Nicator.”  He  confirmed  the 
high  priest  Jonathan,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
of  300  talents,  in  his  dignity,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  three  districts  of  Lydda,  Ephraim,  and  Rama- 
tliaim,  which  had  been  severed  from  Samaria.  Nor 
had  he  cause  to  regret  the  act ;  for  when  the  dis¬ 
banded  native  soldiers  rose  in  revolt  against  Deme¬ 
trius,  Jonathan  sent  to  his  aid  an  army  of  3,000 
Jew^s.  With  this  army  and  his  own  mercenaries,  De¬ 
metrius  suppressed  the  dangerous  uprising. 

Demetrius,  however,  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  to 
withdraw  the  Syrian  garrisons  from  the  fortresses 
in  Judea;  on  the  contrary,  he  demanded  of  Jonathan 
the  payment  of  all  the  tributes  -which  had  been  due 
to  his  predecessors,  but.  which  had  not  been  paid. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  uprising  which  wTas 
kindled  by  Diodotus  on  behalf  of  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  Antioclius  VI.  Dionysus,  and 
which  was  provoked  by  the  barbarities  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  came  very  opportunely.  Demetrius  was  de¬ 
feated  ;  but  found  refuge  in  Seleucia,  which  remained 
faithful  to  him  at  all  times.  In  the  mean  time 
Jonathan  stood  his  ground  against  the  generals  of 
Demetrius,  and  in  conjunction  with  Simon  con¬ 
quered  southern  Syria.  After  the  murder  of  Jona- 

tlian,  in  -wiiicli  I>i  <»<3<:>r.  os  shared,  the  fortnnes  of 

Demetrius  improved.  The  Jew’s  deserted  Diodotus, 
who  had  forfeited  their  sympathies  not  only  by  this 
murder,  but  also  because  he  had  removed  Antioclius 
YI.  and  had  usurped  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
“Tryphon.”  Demetrius  recognized  Simon  as  high 
priest  and  ethnarch. 

Soon  afterward  Demetrius  commenced  a  wTar 
against  the  Parthians,  but  after  several  victories  wTas 
finally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  Parthian 
general  of  Mitliridates  I.  (140).  He  was  released 
only  after  his  younger  brother,  Antioclius  Sidetes, 
fought  a  successful  battle  against  the  Parthian. 
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Upon  tlie  death  of  Antiochus,  Demetrius  again  be¬ 
came  ruler;  and  lie  had  begun  planning  a  fresh 
subjugation  of  the  Jews,  when  he  decided  to  make 
war  on  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  of  Egypt.  He 
marched  as  far  as  Pelusium,  but  turned  back,  be¬ 
cause,  being  without  confidence  in  his  army,  he  did 
not  dare  to  engage  in  battle.  In  revenge  Ptolemy 
set  up  Alexander  Zabina  against  Demetrius  (128), 
and  several  Syrian  cities  thereupon  freed  themselves 
from  Demetrius’  control.  In  125  he  was  defeated 
near  Damascus,  and  was  killed  at  the  instigation  of 
his  first  wife,  Cleopatra,  who  hated  him  because, 
during  his  Parthian  captivity,  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Parthian  king. 

Bibliography:  I  Macc.  x.  ct  scq.;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.;  Jus- 
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G.  II.  Br, 

DEMETRIUS  III.  EUCERUS :  King  of 
Syria ;  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus.  He  was  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Antiochus  X.,  whom  he  supplanted 
in  95  b.c.  after  a  severe  struggle.  He  divided  the 
authority  with  his  brother  Philip,  keeping  to  him¬ 
self  apparently  Ccele-Sy  ria,  In  the  year  88  the  J ews 
appealed  to  him  for  aid  against  their  king,  Alexan¬ 
der  Jannmus,  who  was  subsequently  defeated.  But 
thousands  of  Jews  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their 
defeated  king,  probably  out  of  a  well-founded  ap¬ 
prehension  that  Demetrius  would  again  subject  them 
to  the  Syrian  rule.  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner 
in  a  battle  against  his  brother  Philip,  and  died  in 
captivity. 
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DEMIDOV,  PAVEL  PAVLOVICH :  Prince 
of  San-Donato,  Russian  jurist,  and  philanthropist; 
born  in  1889 ;  died  in  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Russian  family  of  nobles  whose  pedi¬ 
gree  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1672.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  from  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Paris,  and  later  to  the  embassy 
at  Vienna.  From  1871  to  1876  lie  served  as  mayor 
of  Kiev. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  (1877-78)  Demidov 
chose  to  follow  the  army  as  the  authorized  agent  of 
the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross,  rather  than  to  be  a 
leader  of  soldiers  with  more  warlike  purposes.  Of 
a  peaceful  and  peace-loving  disposition,  and  with  a 
pronounced  predilection  for  literary  work,  he  cared 
for  achievements  foreign  to  those  of  the  ambitious 
belligerents,  and  his  name  is  accordingly  associated 
with  deeds  of  philanthrop3r.  Through  these  years 
he  remained  unknown  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
family,  relatives,  and  personal  acquaintances.  In 
1883,  two  years  before  his  untimely  death,  he  came 
suddenly  into  prominence  by  the  publication  of  his 
work,  “The  Jewish  Question  in  Russia,”  which  was 
well  received.  In  addition  to  a  very  sympathetic 
though  somewhat  cursory  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia,  beginning  with  the  first  division 


of  Poland,  it  contains  an  able  analysis  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  status  of  the  Jew  and  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  and  statutory  rights,  or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  absence  of  rights.  This  analysis  proved  not 
only  that  the  author  was  sufficiently  broad-minded 
and  large-hearted  to  free  himself  of  all  popular 
prejudices,  but  that  he  had  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  dig  deep,  reaching  here  and  there  the 
very  roots  of  this  social  evil.  Demidov’s  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  may  be  expressed  in  the  de¬ 
mand  of  equal  rights  for  the  Jews  and  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  increase  of  their  educational  facilities. 
The  abolition  of  the  “Pale  of  Settlement.”  the  right 
to  live  and  do  as  it  is  accorded  to  all  other  Russian 
subjects,  the  right  to  attend  any  public  school  upon 
the  same  basis  as  the  Christian  population,  and  other 
privileges,  are  demanded  by  the  author  on  the 
ground  of  the  central  idea  which  he  so  ably  main¬ 
tains;  namely,  that  the  Jew  is  a  desirable  and  able 
citizen,  all  claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
He  asserts  that  the  peculiarly  Jewish  exploitation  is 
a  fiction;  that  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jew  is  as 
hateful  to  the  Jew  himself  as  is  any  form  of  bondage 
to  man  ;  that  his  commercial  ability  is  useful  to  the 
buyer  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  as  it  reduces  by 
sharp  competition  the  profit  of  the  seller,  thus  on 
the  whole  benefiting  the  public;  and,  finally,  that 
the  much -bewailed  baneful  influence  exerted  by  the 
Jew  on  the  Christian  poor  by  his  selling  intoxicants 
to  the  latter,  has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion,  as  is  demonstrated  b}r  an  array  of ‘facts  and 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  question  and  establishing 
that,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the  curse  of  intem¬ 
perance  is  felt  considerably  more  outside  the  Pale 
than  within  it. 
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Rossii ,  1883;  Ogarkov,  Demidovy;  Osnovateli  Gornavo 

Dyela  v  Rossii,  St.  Petersburg,  1891 ;  Pamyati,  P.  P.  Demi¬ 
dova,  Knyazya ■  San-Donato,  188(5;  A.  Scholz,  Die  Juden 

in  Russland ,  p.  149. 

ii.  r.  M.  Z. 

DEMONIACS  IN  BIBLE  AND  TALMUD. 

See  Exoiicisai. 

DEMONOLOGY.  — Biblical  and  Post -Bib¬ 
lical  Data :  Systematic  knowledge  concerning  de¬ 
mons  or  evil  spirits.  Demons  (Greek,  fia/yover  or 
daifiovta ;  Hebrew,  DHfc'  [Deut.  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi. 
87]  and  D'YVE'  [Lev.  xvii.  7;  II  Chron.  xi.  15;  A. 
V.  “devils”;  Luther,  “ Feldgeister ”  and  “Feld- 
teufel”];  Aramaic,  or  rabbinical,  pp'fD  and  |VTn 
J^n),  as  spirits  animating  all  elements  of  life  and 
inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  their  place 
in  the  primitive  belief  of  all  tribes  and  races.  When 
certain  deities  rose  to  be  the  objects  of  regular  wor¬ 
ship  and  became  the  rulers  of  the  powers  of  life, 
demons,  or  spirits,  were  subordinated  to  them.  But 
inasmuch  as  the}^  were  still  feared  and  occasionally 
worshiped  by  the  populace,  they  became  the  objects 
of  popular  superstition.  Jewish  demonology  can  at 
no  time  be  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  an  antecedent 
Hebrew  belief.  While  the  nomadic  Hebrews  bad 
much  in  common  with  the  Arabian  Bedouins  in  their 
belief  in  spirits  (see  Wellhausen,  “Reste  Arabisclmu 
Heidenthums:  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,”  1887,  iii- 
135  et  seq. ;  Smith,  “Rel.  of  Sem.”  1889,  pp.  112-125, 
422  etseq.),  Canaanite  practise  and  belief  were  greatly 
influenced  by  ancient  Chaldea,  whose  demonology 
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is  in  the  main  pre-Semitic  (see  Lenormant,  “Chal¬ 
dean  Magic,”  1877,  pp.  23-38;  German  transl.,  1878, 
pp.  22-41;  Jastrow,  “Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,”  pp.  260  et  seq.\  Zimmern,  in  Schrader’s 
“K.  A.  T.”  1902,  ii.  458-464).  In  Babylonia  the 
Jews  came  under  the  influence  of  both  the  Chaldean 
and  the  Persian  belief  in  good  and  in  evil  spirits,  and 
this  dualistie  system  became  a  dominant  factor  of 
Jewish  demonology  and  Angelology.  In  Europe, 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  demonology  in  the 
form  of  superstition  permeated  Jewish  practise  and 
belief.  See  Superstition. 

The  demons  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  of  two 
classes,  the  “  se'irim  ”  and  the  “shedim.”  The  se£i- 
l’im  (“hairy  beings”),  to  which  the  Israelites  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  open  fields  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  A.  V.  “  devils  ” ; 
R.  V. ,  incorrectly,  “  lie-goats  ”),  are  satyr-like  demons, 
described  as  dancing  in  the  wilderness  (Isa.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  14;  com¬ 
pare  Maimon- 
ides,  “  Moreh,  ” 
iii.  46;  Vergil’s 
“Eclogues,”  v. 

73,  “saltantessa- 
tyri  ”),  and  are 
identical  with 
llie  jinn  of  the 
Arabian  woods 
and  deserts  (see 
Wellhausen,  l.c ., 
and  Smith,  lx.). 

To  the  same  class 
belongs  Azazel, 
the  goat- like  de¬ 
mon  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  (Lev. 
xvi.  10  et  seq.), 
probably  the 
chief  of  the  sei- 
rim,  and  Lilitii 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  14). 

Possibly  “  the 
roes  and  hinds 
of  the  field,”  by 
which  Sliulamit 
conjures  the  dam 
back  to  her  lover 


The  Nether  World  in  the  Clutches  of  a  Demon. 

(From  an  Assyrian  bronze  tablet  in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Clerq.) 


^liters  of  Jerusalem  to  bring  her 
(Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5),  are  faun¬ 
like  spirits  similar  to  the  seirim, 
Demons  in  though  of  a  harmless  nature.  The 
the  Bible.  rWH  'OnK  (Job  v.  23,  A.  V.  “stones 
of  the  field  ”),  with  which  the  right¬ 
eous  are  said  to  be  in  league — obviously  identical 
with,  if  not  a  corruption  of,  the  fnfipn  \TIK  (Misli- 
nab  Kil.  viii.  5),  explained  in  Yer.  Kil.  31c  as  fco 
"fitDY  “a  fabulous  mountain-man  drawing  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  ground  ”  (see  Jastrow,  “Diet.,”  and 
Levy,  “Neuliebr.  Wbrterb.”  s.v.  iyiK) — seem  to  be 
field -demons  of  the  same  nature.  The  wilderness  as 
the  home  of  demons  was  regarded  as  the  place 
whence  such  diseases  as  leprosy  issued,  and  in  cases 
of  leprosy  one  of  the  birds  set  apart  to  be  offered  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  released  that  it  might 
carry  the  disease  back  to  the  desert  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  52; 
compare  a  similar  rite  in  Sayce,  “Ilibbert  Lectures,” 
1387,  p.  461,  and  “Zeit.  fur  Assyr.”  1902,  p.  149). 
The  Israelites  also  offered  sacrifices  to  the  shedim 


(Deut.  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  37).  The  name  (be¬ 
lieved  by  Hoffmann,  “Hiob,”  1891,  to  occur  in  Job 
v.  21),  for  a  long  time  erroneously  connected  with 
“the  Almighty”  Oljy),  denotes  a  storm-demon  (from 
YlEb  Isa.  xiii.  6 ;  A.  V.  “  destruction  ” ;  compare  Ps. 
xci.  6,  W>,  “that  stormeth  about”;  A.  V.  “that 
wasteth  ”).  In  Chaldean  mythology  the  seven  evil 
deities  were  known  as  “shedim,”  storm-demons,  rep¬ 
resented  in  ox-like  form;  and  because  these  ox- 
colossi  representing  evil  demons  Avere,  by  a  peculiar 
law  of  contrast,  used  also  as  protective  genii  of  royal 
palaces  and  the  like,  the  name  “  shed  ”  assumed  also 
the  meaning  of  a  propitious  genius  in  Babylonian 
magic  literature  (see  Delitzsch,  “  Assy risches  Han d- 
worterb.”  pp.  60,  253,  261,  646;  Jensen,  “  Assyr. - 
Babyl.  Mythen  und  Epen,”  1900,  p.  453;  Sayce,  lx. 
pp.  441,  450,  463;  Lenormant,  lx.  pp.  48-51).  It  Avas 
from  Chaldea  that  the  name  “  shedim  ”  =  evil  demons 

came  to  t  he  Isra¬ 
elites,  and  so  the 
sacred  av  liters 
intentionally 
applied  the  word 
in  a  dyslogistic 
sense  to  the  Ca- 
naanite  deities  in 
the  tAvo  passages 
quoted.  But 
they  also  spoke 
of  “  the  destroy¬ 
er  ”  arnc^n. 
Ex.  xii.  23)  as 
a  demon  whose 
malignant  effect 
upon  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites 
Avas  to  be  warded 
off  by  the  blood 
of  the  paschal 
sacrifice  sprin¬ 
kled  upon  the 
lintel  and  the 
door-post  (a 
corresponding 
pagan  talisman 
In  II  Sam.  xxiv. 
pestilence-dealing 


is  mentioned  in  Isa.  lvii. 

16  and  II  Chron.  xxi.  15  the  x _ 0 

demon  is  called  JTTO’Dn  -]^D=“the  destroying 
angel”  (compare  “the  angel  of  the  Lord”  in  II 
Kings  xix.  35;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36),  because,  although 
they  are  demons,  these  “  e\dl  messengers  ”  (Ps. 
lx x viii.  49;  A.  V.  “evil  angels”)  do  only  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  God,  their  Master;  they  are  the  agents  of 
His  divine  wrath. 

But  there  are  mau3r  indications  that  popular  He- 
brew  mythology  ascribed  to  the  demons  a  certain 
independence,  a  malevolent  character  of  their  own, 
because  they  are  believed  to  come  forth,  not  from 
the  hea\renly  abode  of  Yhwh,  but  from  the  nether 
world  (compare  Isa.  xxxviii.  11  Avith  Job  xiv.  13; 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  xlix.  16,  cxxxix.  8).  “The  first-born 
of  Death  avIio  devours  the  members  of  his  [man’s] 
body  ”  and  causes  him  to  be  brought  “  to  the  king 
of  terrors”  (Job  xviii.  13,  14,  TIebr.),  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  terrible  hawk-like  demons  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Babylonian  Hades-picture  (see  illustra- 
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tion  above,  and  Roscher,  “Lex ikon  der  Griecliis- 
chen  und  Romisclien  Mythologie,”  s.v.  “Nergal”), 
and  the  “messengers  of  death”  (Prov.  xvi.  14)  are 
identical  with  the  “servants  of  Nergal,”  the  King 
of  Hades  and  god  of  pestilence  and  fever  in  Chal¬ 
dean  mythology  (see  Jeremias,  “Die  Babylonisch- 
Assvrischen  Vorstellungen  vom  Leben  nacli  dem 
Tode, ”  1887,  pp.  71  et  seq . ;  Zimmern,  lx.  pp.  412 
et  seq . ;  Jensen,  lx.  pp.  478,  557). 

‘Alukah  (Prov.  xxx.  15;  A.  Y.  “horseleech”),  the 
bloodsucker  or  vampire,  whose  two  daughters  cry 
“  Give!  Give! ”  is  none  other  than  the  flesh-devour¬ 
ing  ghoul  of  the  Arabs,  called  by  them  “  ‘aluk  ” 
(Well hausen,  lx.  pp.  135-137).  She  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  Jewish  mythology  the  demon  of  the  nether 
world  (=  ;  see  ‘Ab.  Zarali  17a),  and  the  names 

of  her  two  daughters  have  in  all  probability,  as 
familiar  names  of  dreaded  diseases,  been  dropped 
(compare  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  Wilderboer's  com¬ 
mentaries,  ad  loe. ,  and  the  description  of  the  demon 
“Labartu”  in  “Zeit.  fur  Assyr.”  1902,  pp.  148  et 
seq.).  Deber  (“pestilence”),  originally  the  death- 
dealing  sting  of  the  midsummer  sun-god  Nergal 
(see  Roscher,  lx.  iii.  257),  and  Keteb 
Other  (“  smiter  ”),  the  deadly  hot  wind  (Deut. 

Demons,  xxxii.  24;  Isa.  xxviii.  2;  A.  Y.  “de¬ 
struction,”  “  destroying  ”),  are  demons, 
the  one  walking  in  darkness,  the  other  storming 
along  in  midday  (A.  Y-  “that  wasteth  at  noonday  ”), 
against  which  God's  protection  is  invoked  in  the 
incantatory  psalm  “Shir  she!  Pegaflm,”  ascribed 
to  Moses  by  the  Rabbis  (Ps.  xci.  5,  6;  compare  Midi*. 
Teh.  ad  loe. ;  Tan.,  Naso,  ed.  Buber,  39;  Num.  R. 
xii.).  Possibly  the  evil  spirit  that  troubled  Saul  (I 
Sam.  xvi.  14  et  seq.)  was  originally  a  demon  (com¬ 
pare  Josephus,  “Ant.”  vi.  8,  §2),  turned  into  an  evil 
spirit  coming  from  Yiiwh  in  the  amended  Masoretic 
text  (see  Smith,  Commentary,  ad  loe.).  None  of 
these  demons,  however,  has  actually  a  place  in  the 
system  of  Biblical  theology;  it  is  the  Lord  who 
sends  pestilence  and  death  (Ex.  ix.  3,  xii.  29);  Deber 
and  Reshef  (“the  fiery  bolt”)  are  His  heralds  (Hab. 
iii.  5).  The  shedim  are  “not-gods”  (Deut.  xxxii. 
17);  there  is  no  supernatural  power  beyond  Yiiwn 
(Deut.  iv.  35;  compare  Sanh.  67b).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that,  as  at  a  later  stage  in  the  development 
of  Judaism  the  idols  were  regarded  as  demons,  so 
the  Canaanite  deities  were,  either  in  disparagement, 
or  as  powers  seducing  men  to  idolatry,  called  “she¬ 
dim  ”  by  the  sacred  writers  (Deut.  xxxii.  17 ;  Ps.  cv. 
37);  all  the  more  so  as  the  latter  ascribed  a  certain 
reality  to  the  idols  (Ex.  xii.  12;  Isa.  xix.  1,  xxiv.  21 : 
see  Baudissin.  “Studien  zur  Semitisclien  Religions- 
gesch.”  1876,  i.  130). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  It  was  the  prim¬ 
itive  demonology  of  Babylonia  which  peopled  the 
world  of  the  Jews  with  beings  of  a  semi-celestial 
and  semi-infernal  nature.  Only  afterward  did  the 
division  of  the  world  between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd 
in  the  Mazdean  system  give  rise  to  the  Jewish  divi¬ 
sion  of  life  between  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
kingdom  of  evil.  Rabbinical  demonology  has,  like 
the  Chaldean,  three  classes  of  demons,  though  the}r 
are  scarcely  separable  one  from  another.  There  were 
the  “shedim,”  the  “ mazzikim  ”  (banners),  and  the 
“  ruliin  ”  or  “  ruhot  ra‘ot  ”  (evil  spirits).  Besides  these 


there  were  “lilin  ”  (night  spirits),  “  telane  ”  (shade,  or 
evening,  spirits),  “tiharire”  (midday  spirits),  and 
“zafrire”  (morning  spirits),  as  well  as  the  “demons 
that  bring  famine”  and  “such  as  cause  storm  and 
earthquake”  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxii.  24 and  Num. 
vi.  24;  Targ.  to  Cant.  iii.  8,  iv.  6;  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Ps.  xci. 
5,  6;  compare  Ps.  lxx.  and  Is.  xxxiv.  14).  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  called  “mal'ake  habbalah  ”  (angels 
of  destruction)  (Ber.  51a;  Ket.  104a;  Sanh.  106b). 
“They  surround  man  on  all  sides  as  the  earth  does 
the  roots  of  the  vine ” ;  “a  thousand  are  on  his  left, 
and  ten  thousand  on  his  right  side  ”  (compare  Ps. 
xci.  7);  if  a  man  could  see  them  he  would  lack  the 
strength  to  face  them,  though  he  can  see  them  lw 
casting  the  ashes  of  the  fetus  of  a  black  cat  about 
his  eyes,  or  by  sprinkling  ashes  around  his  bed  lie 
can  trace  their  cock-like  footprints  in  the  morning 
(Ber.  6a).  They  hover  around  the  house  and  the 
field  (Gen.  R.  xx.),  particularly  in  the 
Time  lower  regions  of  the  air  (Num.  R. 
and  Place  xii. ;  Tan.,  Mishpatim,  ed.  Vienna, 99a; 

of  Ap-  compare  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  32, 
pearance.  ix.  7).  Their  main  abode  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth  (Pirke  R. 
El.  iii.,  after  Jer.  i.  14).  Their  sporting-places  are 
caper-bushes  and  spearworts,  where  they  dwell  in 
groups  of  sixty;  nut-trees,  where  they  form  in 
groups  of  nine ;  shady  spots  on  moonlight  nights, 
especially  the  roofs  of  houses,  under  gutters,  or  near 
ruins ;  cemeteries  and  privies  (there  is  a  special  demon 
of  the  privy,  “shedshel  bet  lia-kisse”);  water,  oil, 
and  bread-crums  cast  on  the  ground;  and  they 
harm  persons  and  things  coming  near  them  (Pes.  3b; 
Ber.  3a,  62b;  Shab.  67a;  Git.  70a;  Hul.  105;  Sanh. 
65  b). 

R.  Johanan  knew  of  300  kinds  of  shedim  living 
near  the  town  of  Shihin  (Git.  68a).  It  is  dangerous 
to  walk  between  two  palm-trees  (Pes.  111a).  De¬ 
mons  are  particularly  hurtful  at  night.  It  is  unsafe 
to  salute  a  person  in  the  dark,  for  he  might  be  a 
demon  (Meg.  3a);  to  sleep  alone  in  a  house,  as  Lilith 
may  seize  one  (Shab.  151b);  to  walk  alone  in  the 
night  or  in  the  morning  before  cockcrow  (Ber.  43a; 
Yoma  21a;  compare- Cock)  ;  to  take  water  from  one 
whose  hands  have  not  been  washed  in  the  morning 
(Ber.  51a).  Especially  dangerous  are  the  eves  of 
Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath,  for  then  Agrat  bat 
Mahlat,  “the  dancing  roof -demon  ”  (Yalkut  Hadash, 
Keshafim,  56),  haunts  the  air  with  her  train  of  eigh¬ 
teen  myriads  of  messengers  of  destruction,  “every 
one  of  whom  has  the  power  of  doing  harm  ”  (Pes. 
112b).  On  those  nights  one  should  not  drink  water 
except  out  of  white  vessels  and  after  having  recited 
Ps.  xxix.  3-9  (the  verses  mentioning  seven  times 
“the  voice  of  the  Lord”)  or  other  magic  formulas 
(Pes.  3a).  Another  perilous  season  is  midsummer 
noon  from  the  17tli  of  Tam  muz  to  the  9  th  of  Ab. 
Then  the  demon  Keteb  Meriri  reigns  from  ten  in  the 
forenoon  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  has  the  head 
of  a  calf,  with  one  revolving  horn  in  the  middle, 
and  an  eye  on  the  breast,  and  his  whole  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  scales  and  hair  and  eyes;  and  whosoever 
sees  him,  man  or  beast,  falls  down  and  expires  (Pes. 
3b;  Lam.  R.  i.  3;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xci.  3;  Num. 
R.  xii.).  Demons  assume  the  shape  of  men,  but 
have  no  shadow  (Yeb.  122a ;  Git.  66a ;  Yoma  75a).  At 
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times  they  are  black  goat-like  beings  (DvY,y£>;  Kid. 
72a);  at  other  times,  seven-headed  dragons  (Kid. 
29a).  “Like  angels,  they  have  wings  and  fly  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  know  the 
future ;  and  like  men  they  cat,  propagate,  and  die  ” 
(Hag.  16b;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxxvii.).  They  cause  the 
faintness  of  students  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
dress  in  the  schoolhouses  and  assemblies  of  the 
learned  (Ber.  6a).  But  they  are  not  always  malign 
spirits.  As  they,  by  virtue  of  their  semi-celestial 
nature,  can  overhear  the  decrees  of  heaven,  they 
may  be  consulted  by  men  as  to  the  future;  this  can 
he  done  by  means  of  oil  and  eggshells;  only  on  Sab¬ 
bath  is  this  forbidden  (Shab.  101a).  Hillel  and 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai  understood  their  talk  just  as 
King  Solomon  did  (Mas.  Soferim,  xvi.  9;  B.  B.  134a; 
Suk.  28a;  Git.  68b;  Ker.  5b;  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  45b). 

The  saint  Abba  Jose  of  Zaintor  saved  his  town 
from  harm,  when  informed  by  a  water-demon  liv¬ 
ing  near  by  that  a  harmful  fellow  demon  made  his 
dwelling  there,  by  causing  the  inhabitants  to  go 
down  to  the  water's  edge  at  dawn,  equipped  with 
iron  rods  and  spits,  and  beat  the  intruder  to  death; 
blood  marked  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  (Lev.  R. 
xxiv.).  The  magicians  in  Egypt  made  use  of  de¬ 
mons  to  perform  their  miracles,  as  all  witchcraft  is 
the  work  of  demons  (Sank.  67b ;  ‘Er.  18b ;  Ex.  R. 
ix.),  though  demons  can  not  create,  but  only  trans¬ 
form  existing  things  (Sank.  67b).  Egypt  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  stronghold  of  such  witchcraft  as  worked 
by  means  of  demons  (Kid.  49b;  Shab.  104b;  Men. 
85a;  Tan.,  Wayera,  ed.  Buber,  17,  27;  Tosef.,  Shab. 
xi.  15;  compare  Friedl under,  “ Sittengescli.  Roms,” 
i.  362,  iii.  517).  Some  of  the  Babylonian  amoraim  em¬ 
ployed  shedim  as  friendly  spirits,  and  received  use¬ 
ful  instruction  from  them,  calling  them  by  familiar 
names,  such  as  “Joseph  ”  or  “Jonathan”  (Pes.  110a; 
IIul.  105b;  Yeb.  122a;  ‘Er.  43a;  regarding 

see  Schorr  in  “He-Haluz,”  1865,  p.  18).  De¬ 
mons  were  regarded  by  antiquity  as  beings  endowed 
with  higher  intelligence  (see  Friedlander,  l.c.  iii.  562). 
They  were  said  to  have  been  created  at  the  twilight 
of  the  Sabbath  (Abot  v.  9) ;  “  after  the  souls  were 
created  the  Sabbath  set  in,  and  so  they  remained  with¬ 
out  bodies”  (Gen.  R.  vii.). 

In  the  main  demons  were  workers  of  harm.  To  them  were 
ascribed  the  various  diseases,  particularly  such  as  affect  the 
hrain  and  the  inner  parts  (compare  Rhode,  “  Psyche,”  1894,  p. 
358) .  Hence  there  was  a  constant  fear  of  “  Shabriri  ”  (lit.  “  daz¬ 
zling  glare  ”),  the  demon  of  blindness,  who  rests  on  uncovered 
water  at  night  and  strikes  those  with  blind- 
Natnre  of  ness  who  drink  of  it  (Pes.  112a;  lAb.  Zarah 
Demons.  12b);  “  ruah  zeradah,”  the  spirit  of  catalepsy, 
and  “  ruah  zelahta,”  also  “ruah  palga,”  the 
spirit  of  headache  (megrim  or  meningitis?),  hovering  on  palm- 
trees  (Pes.  111b;  Hill.  105b;  Git.  08b);  “ben  neflliin,”  the  de¬ 
mon  of  epilepsy,  and  “  ruah  bezant,”  the  spirit  of  nightmare 
(Bek.  Mb  ;  Tosef.,  Bek.  v.  3 ;  Schorr,  in  “  He-Haluz,”  1809,  p.  15); 

“  ruah  tezazit,”  the  spirit  of  delirious  fever  and  madness,  be¬ 
falling  man  and  beast  (Pesik.,  Parah,  10a  ;  Yer.  Yoma  viii.  45b ; 
Yonm  83b  ;  Gen.  R.  xii.:  see  Arucli  and  Dictionaries,  s.v.  up); 
“ruah  zara‘at,”  the  spirit  of  leprosy  (Ket.  61b);  “ruahkarde- 
yakos,”  the  spirit  of  melancholy  (/capSuxKck;  Git.  vii.  1,  p.  67b; 
Yer.  Git.  48c);  “shibbeta,”  a  female  demon,  bringing  croup  to 
persons,  especially  children,  who  leave  their  hands  unwashed 
in  the  morning  (Hul.  107b;  Ta‘an.  20b;  Yoma  77b),  probably 
identical  with  the  “  bush-asp,”  the  Parsee  demon  “  with  long 
hands,”  who  lulls  men  to  sleep  and  attacks  them  (“  Vendidad,” 
xviii.  38;  “  Bundahish,”  xxviii.  20);  “bat  horin  ”  (daughter  of 
freedom ;  possibly  a  play  on  “  hiwar,”  a  euphemistic  expression 
for  blindness),  a  demon  bringing  a  disease  of  the  eye  to  one 
who  fails  to  wash  his  hands  after  meals  (see  BriilTs  “  Jahrb.” 


i.  157);  “kuda,”  a  demon  of  disease  which  attacks  women  in 
childbirth  (lAb.  Zarah  29a);  “eshshata,”  the  demon  of  fever, 
(ih.  28a ;  Shab.  66b);  “  ruah  zenunim,”  the  spirit  of  sexual  de¬ 
sire  (Pes.  111a);  “she’iyyah,”  an  ox-like  demon  dwelling  in 
desolate  houses  (B.  K.  21a,  after  Isa.  xxiv.  12);  and  many  others 
mentioned  in  Rabbinical  lore,  only  part  of  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Shab.  66  ctscq.,  109  et  .sec/.:  Pes.  109-113;  Git.  68-70; 
Sanh.  67  et  seq.;  see  Briill,  l.c.  i.  151  et  seq .,  who  refers  also  to 
“  puta  ”  or  “  pura,”  the  spirit  of  forgetfulness,  mentioned  in 
Siddur  Rab  Amram,  i.  31b ;  see  also  Blau,  “  Das  Altjiidisehe  Zau- 
berwesen,”  1898,  pp.  71-85.  On  the  demon  “ben  temalyon” 
(probably  a  euphemism  for  St.  Vitus’  dance)  see  Ben  Tema- 
liox  ;  Exorcism. 

These  demons  were  supposed  to  enter  the  body  and  cause  the 
disease  while  overwhelming  (“kefa’o  shed,”  R.  H.  28a;  Sifre, 
Debarira,  318)  or  “seizing”  the  victim  (“ahazo,”  Shab.  151b; 
Yoma  83a,  84a);  hence  the  usual  name  for  “  epileptic  ”  is  “  nik- 
peh”  (Bek.  44b;  Yeb.  61b:  Ket.  60b;  Pes.  112b).  The  Greek 
word  is  SatfiovLCeaOcu,  meaning  the  condition  of  being  in  the 
power  of  a  demon.  To  cure  such  diseases  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  evil  demons  by  certain  incantations  and  talis- 
manic  performances,  in  which  the  Essenes  excelled.  Josephus, 
who  speaks  of  demons  as  “  spirits  of  the  wicked  which  enter  into 
men  that  are  alive  and  kill  them,”  but  which  can  be  driven  out 
by  a  certain  root  (“  B.  J.”  vii.  6,  §  8),  witnessed  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  (“  Ant.”  viii.  2, 
§  5) ,  and  ascribed  its  origin  to  King  Solomon. 

In  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Solomon  claims  to  have 
received  from  God  power  over  the  demons  (Wisdom 
vii.  20).  The  same  power  of  curin g  by  exorcism  such 
diseases  as  dumbness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  mania, 
and  fever  was  exercised  by  Jesus  and  his  disci¬ 
ples  (Matt.  viii.  16,  ix.  32,  xi.  18,  xii.  22;  Mark  i. 
25;  v.  2  et  seq. ;  vii.  32  et  seq. ;  ix.  17,  27;  Luke  iv. 
33,  39  et  seq. ;  viii.  27;  ix.  39;  xi.  14;  xiii.  11;  Acts 
xvi.  16),  as  also  by  their  Jewish  contemporaries 
(Acts  xix.  13  et  seq.).  It  remained  for  a  long  time 
a  practise  among  the  early  Christians  (see  Irenasus, 
“ Haereses, ”  ii.  4,  32;  Origen,  “Contra  Celsum,”  iii. 
24;  Friedlander,  l.c.  iii.  572,  634). 

The  demons  were  believed  to  be  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  a  king  or  chief,  either  Aslimodai  (Targ.  to 
Eccl.  i.  13;  Pes.  110a:  Yer.  Shek.  49b;  Lev.  R.  v., 
where  is  a  corruption  of  or,  in  the 

older  Haggadali,  Samael  (“  the  angel  of 
King  and  death  ”),  who  kills  people  by  his  deadly 
Queen  poison  (“  sam  ka-mawet  ”),  and  is  called 

of  Demons.  “  head  of  the  devils  ”  (“  rosk  satanim  ” ; 

Deut  R.  xi. ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.).  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  demon  is  called  “  satan  ” ;  “  Stand  not  in 
the  way  of  an  ox  when  coming  from  the  pasture, 
for  Satan  dances  between  his  horns”  (Pes.  112b; 
compare  B.  K.  21a).  The  name  “maslikit”  (“des¬ 
troyer,”  Ex.  xii.  23)  seems  to  refer  to  the  head  of 
the  demons  in  the  sentence:  “When  permission  is 
given  to  the  destroyer  to  do  harm,  he  no  longer  dis¬ 
criminates  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ” 
(Mek.,  Bo,  11;  B.  K.  60a). 

The  queen  of  demons  is  Lilith,  pictured  with 
wings  and  long  flowing  hair,  and  called  the  “mother 
of  Akriman  ”  (pDYin  B.  B.  73b;  ‘Er.  100b;  Nid. 
24b).  “When  Adam,  doing  penance  for  his  sin, 
separated  from  Eve  for  130  years,  he,  by  impure 
desire,  caused  the  earth  to  be  filled  with  demons, 
or  shedim,  lilin,  and  evil  spirits”  (Gen.  R.  xx. ; 
‘Er.  18b),  and  according  to  Pseudo-Sirach  (“Alpka- 
betum  Siracidis,”  ed.  Steinsclmeider,  p.  23)  it  was 
Lilith,  as  Adam’s  concubine,  who  bore  them  (com¬ 
pare  “  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,”  ed.  Caster,  xxiii.  1). 
Whether  identical  with  Lilith  or  not,  a  more  famil¬ 
iar  personage,  as  queen  of  the  demons,  is  Igarat 
bat  Mahlat  (Num.  R.  xii.;  Pes.  112b),  with  her 
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chariot  and  licr  train  of  eighteen  myriads  of  demons. 
According  to  Yalkut,  Hadasli,  Keshafim,  56,  she 
dances  at  the  head  of  478  (=  and  Lilith  howls 

at  the  head  of  480  (=  rp^  ),  companies  of  demons. 
The  cabalists  have  as  a  third  queen  of  the  demons 
and  wife  of  SamaeT,  “  Na'amah,”  the  sister  of  Tubal 
Cain  and  the  “  mother  of  Ashmodai  ”  (Gen.  iv.  27 ; 
see  Behai’s  commentary,  and  Yalkut,  Beubeni,  ad 
loc.).  Agrat  bat  Malilat  seems  to  be  “the  mistress 
of  the  sorceresses  ”  who  communicated  magic  secrets 
to  Amemar  (compare  Pes.  110a,  112b).  Yoliane  bat 
Retibi,  who,  according  to  Sotali  22a,  prevented 
women  by  witchcraft  from  giving  birth  to  their 
children,  seems  to  be  the  same  mythical  person  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plinjr  as  “  Iotape  ”  or  “  Lotape  ”  in  “  His- 
toria  Naturalis  ”  (xxx.  1,  2),  together  with  Jannes 
(Jambres)  and  Moses  (see  Reinacli,  “Texte  d’Au- 
teurs  Grecs  et  Romains,”  1895,  p.  282). 

Upon  pre-Talmudic  demonology  new  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  “Testament  of  Solomon,”  trans¬ 
lated  by  Con3rbeare  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  (1898,  xi. 
1-45),  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  manj"  Chris¬ 
tian  interpolations,  is  of  ancient  Jew- 
Pre-  isli  origin  and  related  to  the  “Book  of 
Talmudic  Healing”  (“Sefer  Refir  ot”)  ascribed 
De-  to  King  Solomon  (see  Pes.  iv.  9;  Jo- 
monology.  seplius,  l.c. ;  Schiirer,  “Gescli.”  iii. 

300).  In  this  “  Testament  ”  it  is  told 
that  by  the  help  of  a  magic  ring  with  the  seal  of 
Pentalplia,  Lilith-like  vampires,  Beelzebub,  and  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  unclean  spirits  were  brought 
before  Solomon,  to  whom  they  disclosed  their  secrets 
and  told  how  they  could  be  mastered  (see  Solomon, 
Testament  of).  It  contains  incantations  against 
certain  diseases,  and  specifies  the  task  allotted  to 
each  of  the  chief  demons  in  the  erection  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  The  latter  was  a  favorite  theme  of  the  Hag- 
gadists  (Pesik.  R.  vi. ;  Sotali  48b;  Git.  68a).  The 
later  Haggadah  ascribed  to  Moses  this  power  to 
make  the  demons  work  at  the  erection  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary  (Pesik.  R.  iv.  6b;  Num.  R.  xii.);  and  Solo¬ 
mon’s  “sword  against  the  fear  of  the  spirits  at 
night  ”  (Cant.  R.  to  iii.  8)  was  transformed  into  the 
magic  “sword  of  Moses”  (Pesik.  140a;  Pesik.  R. 
15;  Cant.  R.  iii.  7;  Num.  R.  xi.,  xii.).  Henceforth 
the  magic  books  of  Moses  and  the  “  Sword  of  Moses  ” 
(see  Dieterich,  “Abraxas,”  1891,  pp.  155, 169  et  seq. ; 
Gaster,  “Sword  of  Moses,”  London,  1896)  took  the 
place  of  “Solomon’s  Testament”  in  the  magic  lore 
of  the  Jews. 

In  the  main,  demonology  among  the  Jews  pre¬ 
served  its  simple  character  as  a  popular  belief,  the 
demons  being  regarded  as  mischievous,  but  not  as 
diabolical  or  as  agencies  of  a  power  antagonistic  to 
God.  Even  Ashmodai,  or  Asmodeus,  the  king  of 
demons  (Tobit  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  Aramaic  version),  who 
kills  the  seven  successive  bridegrooms  of  Sara  before 
their  marital  union,  is  but  a  personi- 
Cosmic  fication  of  lust  and  murder ;  but  there 
Demons,  is  nothing  Satanic — that  is,  of  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  God— in  him ;  he  is 
driven  out  by  the  recipe  prescribed  by  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  sent  to  Egypt  and  bound  by  Raphael 
(Tobit  viii.  3).  It  was  only  at  a  certain  period  and 
within  a  certain  circle  that  demonology  received  its 
specific  character  as  part  of  the  cosmic  power  of 


evil,  and  in  opposition  to  angelology  as  part  of  the 
cosmic  power  of  good. 

Babylonian  cosmogony  describes  the  combat  of 
Bel-Marduk  with  the  chaos-monster  Tiamat,  the  sea- 
dragon,  the  power  of  darkness  whose  defeat  is  the 
beginning  of  the  world  of  light  and  order.  The 
same  monster  appears  in  various  Biblical  passages 
as  Ratiab,  the  sea-monster ;  Tannin,  the  dragon  of 
the  sea ;  and  Leviathan,  the  “  crooked  serpent  ”  slain 
by  Yhwh  “with  his  sure  and  great  and  strong 
sword”  (Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9;  Ps.  lxxxix.  10,  11;  Job 
xx vi.  12;  Gunkel,  “Scliopfung  und  Chaos,”  1895, 
pp.  30-46  et  seq.).  While  this  mythological  figure 
became  in  the  course  of  time  a  metaphor  symboli¬ 
zing  nations  like  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  3;  Ps.  lxxxvii. 
4),  the  monster  remained  areal  being  in  the  popular 
belief;  and  inasmuch  as  this  conflicted  with  the 
monotheistic  system,  the  battle  of  God  or  His  angel 
Gabriel  with  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  great  eschatological  drama  which 
ended  in  the  perfect  triumph  of  divine  justice  (B. 
B.  75b).  The  Babylonian  Tiamat,  as  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan,  became  on  the  one  hand  infernal  mon¬ 
sters  devouring  the  wicked,  and  on  the  other  food 
and  cover  for  the  righteous  in  heaven  (see  Levia¬ 
than).  Nevertheless,  the  Mandsean  and  Gnostic 
heresies  maintained  the  belief  in  these  cosmic  mon¬ 
sters  (Brandt,  “  Mandiiische  Schriften,”  1893,  pp. 
144  et  seq.),  and  many  descriptions  of  Gehenna  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  preserve  traces  of 
these  “Tartarus-holding”  or  “watching”  demons 
of  the  lower  regions  (see  Dieterich,  l.c.  pp.  35,  76  et 
seq.;  Eschatology;  Gehenna).  In  fact,  the  hosts 
of  demons  punishing  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  are  in 
the  service  of  angels  of  divine  justice,  and  though 
called  “satanim  ”  (Enoch  xl.  7  et  al.),  belong  to  the 
category  of  angels  rather  than  of  demons.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Noah  learned  from  the 
angels  (Raphael)  the  remedies  against  these  diseases, 
and  wrote  them  in  a  “Book  of  Healing  ”  similar  to 
the  one  ascribed  to  King  Solomon  (x.  5-12;  Jelli- 
nek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  155  et  seq.,  xxx.  et  seq.).  The  host 
of  demons  under  Satan ’s  direction  accordingly  seduce 
all  heathen  people  to  idolatry  (Jubilees,  vii.  27,  x.  1, 
xi.  5,  xv.  20,  xxii.  17),  but  the  end  of  Satan  will  be 
the  healing  and  resurrection  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  (xxiii.  30). 

The  speculation  regarding  the  nature  and  origin 
of  these  demons  and  their  leaders  led  as  early  as  the 
second  pre-Christian  century,  in  those  fragments 
preserved  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  to 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (Enoch,  vii.-viii. ; 
lxix.).  Like  Beelzebub,  or  Lucifer  (Isa.  xiv.  12; 
compare  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxix.  4),  two  hundred  Trin 
or  “watchers”  fell,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
daughters  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  4);  only  tradition  obvi¬ 
ously  differed  as  to  the  leader  of  the  rebellious  host, 
whether  it  was  Azazel  or  Shamhazai.  At  any  rate, 
they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Satan  (liii.  3, 
li v.  6),  though  occasionally  many  satans  are  men¬ 
tioned  (xl.  7  et  al.),  and  these  fallen  angels  became 
“the  evil  spirits”  (xv.  8,  xix.  19)  who  taught  man¬ 
kind  all  the  arts  of  deception,  witchcraft,  and  sin 
(vii.-viii.,  lxix.).  But  their  children,  the  offspring 
of  this  mixture  of  an  earthly  and  a  celestial  race, 
became,  when  slain,  the  hybrid  race  of  disembodied 
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spirits  or  demons  doing  the  work  of  destruction  un¬ 
til  the  Day  of  Judgment  (xvi.  1).  Belial  is  another 
mine  for  Satan  found  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xv. 
;>)),  in  Sibyllines  (iii.  63),  and  in  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
(ii.  A),  where  he  is  also  called  “the  prince  of  injus¬ 
tice  ”  (Sar  lia-Mastemah),  who  rules  over  this  world. 
Belial  (or  Beliar)  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  Tes¬ 
taments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  He  has  “seven 
spirits  of  deception”  in  his  service  (Reuben,  2),  and 
as  author  of  all  evil,  “the  spirit  of  hatred,  darkness, 
deception,  and  error,”  lie  is  the  opponent  of  God, 
the  “Father  of  Light,”  and  of  His  Law  (Simeon,  5; 
Levi,  19;  Issacliar,  6;  Dan,  5;  Zebulun,  9;  Naph- 
tali.  8;  Gad,  4;  Joseph,  20),  and  when  “he  and  his 
evil  spirits  are  crushed  the  heathen  world  will  be 
converted  to  the  belief  in  the  Lord”  (Simeon,  7; 
Zebulon,  9).  Under  this  aspect  the  world  appeared 
as  the  arena  in  which  Satan  contends  with  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  life  everlasting,  until  “  the  great  dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  he  that  is  called  Devil  and  Satan, 
the  deceiver  of  the  whole  world,  shall  be  cast  down 
and  his  angels  with  him”  (Suk.  52a;  Assumptio 
Mosis,  xi. ;  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  9). 

The  whole  Jewish  and  pagan  world  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  believed  in  those  magic 
formulas  by  which  the  evil  powers  of  the  demons 
could  be  subdued,  and  the  Jewish  exorcists  found  a 
fertile  soil  everywhere  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
Essene  notions  and  their  magic.  This  was  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  Christianity  arose 
New  with  the  claim  of  “healing  all  that 
Testament  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  ”  (Acts  x. 

De-  38),  enforcing  the  recognition  by  the 
monology.  unclean  spirits  themselves  of  the  Son 
of  David  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  de¬ 
mons  (Mark  i.  27,  iii.  11).  The  name  of  Jesus  be¬ 
came  the  power  by  which  the  host  of  Satan  was  to 
be  overcome,  as  Jesus  himself  had  seen  “Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven  ”  (Mark  ix.  38,  xvi.  17 ; 
Matt.  xii.  28;  Luke  x.  18).  But  there  was  danger 
lest  the  exorcism  practised  by  Gentiles  and  Jews 
alike  (see  Conybeare,  “  J.  Q.  R.”  ix.  88  et  so?.)  should 
engender  the  spirit  of  impurity  underlying  all 
magic,  the  dividing  line  between  legitimate  and  ille¬ 
gitimate  magic  being  anything  but  sharply  drawn 
(see  Book  of  Jubilees,  viii.  2;  Sanh.  91a:  “Abra¬ 
ham  handed  the  name  of  unclean  witchcraft  to  the 
sons  of  Keturali”;  compare  Blau,  “Das  Judische 
Zauberwesen,”  pp.  15,  23,  41  et  seq.).  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  hostility  which  prompted  the  Pharisees  to 
accuse  Jesus  and  his  disciples  of  “casting  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils” 
(Matt.  xii.  24;  compare  Ben  Stada,  Shab.  104b). 
The  more  devils  cast  out,  the  more  appeared  (Luke 
xi.  26).  The  cure  offered  to  an  age  in  constant  dread 
of  demons  (Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7,  xvi.  16,  xix.  12-20) 
only  aggravated  the  disease;  nor  did  Paul's  system 
(see  Everling,  “DiePaulinische  Angelologie  und  Da- 
monologic,”  1888)  spiritualize  the  idea  of  Satan  as 
the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  endeavored  to  do, 
in  order  to  remove  the  fear  of  demons  (see  Eph.  vi. 
12;  Gal.  iv.  3,  9). 

Pharisaism  diagnosed  the  disease  of  the  age  differ¬ 
ently,  and  therefore  insisted  that  the  observance  of 
the  Law  was  the  best  prophylactic  against  demons. 
The  wearing  of  the  Tefillin,  the  Greek  name  of 


which,  (pv/MK-ypta ,  indicates  that  they  were  regarded 
by  the  flellenistic  Jews  as  amulets  (comp. Targ.  Cant, 
viii.  3;  Gen.  R.  xxxv. ;  Men.  33b),  the  fixing  of  the 
MEzuzAirat  the  door,  the  reading  of  the  Shema‘  with 
the  name  of  God  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  putting 
on  of  the  Zizrr,  while  direct  observances  of  the 
Law  (Deut.  vi.  4-9,  Num.  xvi.  38),  were  also  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  safeguard  against  all  evil 
powers  (Ber.  5a;  Num.  48b).  The  recital  of  the  set 
prayers  each  morning  and  evening  (Ber.  9b),  the 
observance  of  the  commandment  of  the  Sukkah 
(Pesik.  187b),  protect  against  evil  powers.  In  fact, 
“the  wicked  are  accompanied  by  the  angels  of 
Satan;  the  righteous  by  the  angels  of  God  ”  (Tosef., 
Shab.  xvii.  2-3;  compare  Book  of  Ju- 
The  Law,  bilees,  x.  6).  For  each  commandment 
the  Pro-  observed  b}r  man  becomes  an  angel 
phylactic  “to  guard  him  against  demons” (Ex. 
Against  R.  xxxii.  and  Tan.  ad  loc.).  “Every 
Demons,  observance  of  the  Law  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  ”  (Sotah21a),  and  those  bent  upon 
doing  some  sacred  work  (“slieluhe  mizwah”)  need 
fear  no  evil  powers  (Pes.  8b).  The  priest’s  bless¬ 
ing  also  is  a  protection  against  malign  influences 
(Num.  R,  xi.).  And  as  in  the  Passover  night,  “the 
night  of  watching,”  Satan  was  bound  and  prevented 
from  doing  harm  to  Israel  (Book  of  Jubilees,  xlviii. 
15;  Pes.  109b),  so  is  “the  left  hand  when  adorned 
with  the  tefillim  surrounded  with  thousands,  and 
the  right  hand  performing  acts  of  religion  surrounded 
with  myriads,  of  guardian  angels”  (Midi*.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  xci.  4).  “Every  limb  engaged  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  divine  commandment  is  protected  against 
the  *  Strong  One  ’  ”  (Pesik.  R.  ix. ;  Midr.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  xxxv.).  Thus  Pharisaism,  while  increasing  the 
3roke  of  ceremonial  laws  for  the  sake  of  love  of  God, 
showed  a  way  to  overcome  the  fear  of  demons.  Be¬ 
lief  in  the  power  of  the  Law  became  the  antidote 
against  what  maybe  termed  “  Satanophobia,”  and 
against  the  spirit  of  pessimism  and  asceticism  which 
was  fostered  b}r  the  Essenes  and  by  their  Christian 
heirs. 

Though  the  belief  in  demons  was  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  and  enlarged  in  Babylonia  under  the  influence 
of  Parsee  notions,  demonology  never  became  an  es¬ 
sential  feature  of  Jewish  theology.  The  reality  of 
demons  was  never  questioned  by  the  Talmudists 
and  casuists;  therefore  the  Halakali  accepted  it  as  a 
fact  (see  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Ha}ryim,  4,  2  et  seq. ; 
90,  6;  181,  2;  Yoreh  De‘ah,  116,  5;  179,  16,  19; 
Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  17,  10:  based  upon  Shab.  101a,  109a; 
Hul.  105a;  Ber.  3a;  Pes.  112a;  Meg.  3a;  Pes.  109b; 
Yeb.  122a).  Nor  did  most  of  the  medieval  thinkers 
question  their  reality  (see  Nahmanides  on  Lev.  xvii. 

7 ;  “  Cuzari,”  v.  14;  Crescas,  “  Or  Adonai,”  iv.  6;  Sol¬ 
omon  b.  Adret,  Responsa,  i.  413;  Moses  Tacliau,  in 
“  Ketab  Tamim  ” ;  “  Ozar  Nelimad,”  iii. 
The  Phi-  97).  Only  Maimonides,  when  ignoring 
losophers.  or  circumscribing  the  rabbinical  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  demons  (see  “Yad,”  Ro- 
zeali.  xii.  5;  Gerusliin,  ii.  13  et  seq.;  compare  “Mo- 
reh,”  i.  7,  the  commentary  to  Mishnali  Pes.  iv.  11, 
and  Abot  v.  6),  and  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Lev.  xvii.  7,  de¬ 
nied  their  existence. 

The  cabalists,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  took  up 
all  the  ideas  expressed  in  Enoch  and  Pirke  R.  El. 
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xxxiv.,  regarding*  the  demons  as  the  spirits  of  the 
men  of  the  Flood  and  as  the  result  of  the  union  of 
Adam  and  Lilith,  hut  they  made  demons  form  part 
of  the  cosmic  design  in  the  emanistie  system  in 
which  the  right  and  the  left  are  the  opposite  cur¬ 
rents  of  pure  and  impure  powers  filling  the  world 
and  dividing  it  between  the  Holy  One  and  the  ser¬ 
pent  Samael  (see  Zohar,  Bereshit,  47b,  53  et  seq.,  169b 
etseq ,,  174b,  and  Cabala).  But  while  the  malign 
powers  became  agencies  of  the  spirit  of  impurity 
working  in  men  and  nations,  there  goes  along  with 
this  view  the  popular  conception  of  demons  as  spirits 
of  the  dead  roaming  about  as  specters  and  vampires. 
This  latter  view  is  especially  prominent  in  the  school 
of  R.  Judah  of  Regensburg,  and  is  dwelt  upon  in  the 
Book  of  Raziel  and  the  “  Sefer  Hasidim,”  172,  3 20 
etseq.  Nevertheless,  while  the  number  of  the  de¬ 
mons  of  diseases  increases  (see  Giidemann,  “  Gesch. 
des  Erziehungswesens,”  1880,  i.  205;  Yalk.,  Hadash, 
Mita,  149),  and  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  incan¬ 
tations  is  firmly  adhered  to,  these  writers  repeat¬ 
edly  urge  their  readers  not  to  resort 
The  to  any  con  j  uration  or  magic  practises, 

Cabalists.  but  to  have  perfect  confidence  only 
in  prayer  and  in  the  power  of  God. 

“  No  one  who  indulges  in  such  practise  will  see  good 
results  for  himself  and  his  house  ”  (“Sefer  Hasidim,” 
ed.  Wistinetzki,  Nos.  211  et  seq.,  1448-57;  Giide- 
mann,  l.c.  207). 

Notwithstanding  this  closing  admonition  of  the 
“  Sefer  Hasidim,”  many  prayers  for  the  warding  off 
of  demonic  influences  have  found  a  place  in  the 
Jewish  liturgy  and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  The  privies 
having  been  in  Talmudic  times  iso- 
Prayers  lated  spots  which  filled  the  imagina- 
Ag-ainst  tion  with  specters  of  fear,  a  special 
Demons,  incantation  is  prescribed  invoking  the 
protection  of  guardian  angels  against 
the  evil  spirits  haunting  these  places  (see  Ber.  60b; 
compare  Ber.  62a  and  Orah  Hayyim,  13,  1).  Most 
of  the  prayers  to  be  recited  before  retiring  to  bed  are 
intended  to  guard  the  sleeper  against  demons  (com¬ 
pare  Ber.  4a;  Shebu.  lob).  At  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  angel  Dumah  calls  all  spirits  of 
the  wicked  back  to  their  place  of  torment  after  their 
Sabbath  respite,  the  evil  spirits  are  supposed  to 
swarm  everywhere,  poisoning  the  wells  and  doing 
harm  in  many  ways ;  wherefore  Psalm  xci.  is  recited 
(see  Pesik.  R.  xxiii. ;  Slieeltot,  Bereshit;  Tanya, 
xxi. ;  Ha-Manhig,  Shabbat,  65;  Solomon  b.  Adret, 
Responsa,  1119;  Kol  Bo,  xli.).  Sec  Dumah. 

As  early  as  geonic  times  there  was  a  special  in- 
cantatory  formula,  to  be  recited  before  drinking 
from  the  cup  of  the  IIabdalaii  wine,  against  “the 
demon  Puta,  the  prince  of  forgetfulness,”  that  “by 
the  power  of  the  holy  names  of  the  angels  Arimaz, 
Arimas  [Aliuramazda?],  Ansisel,  and  Petahel,  he 
may  be  cast  upon  the  high  mountains  [Alburz]  ” 
(“Seder  Rab  Amram,”  i.  31).  To  this  Isaac  Luria 
added  new  features  in  the  form  of  incantations 
against  all  the  demons,  and  instead  of  “  Puta  ”  he 
read  “Purah,”  connecting  it  with  Isa.  lxiii.  1  as  the 
name  of  Esau-Samael  (see  Isaac  Luria,  “Tikkune 
Shabbat,”  and  Kizzur  Shelah,  “  Moze‘e  Shabbat  ” ; 
compare  M.  Briick,  “  Pharisitische  Volkssitten,” 
1840,  p.  121;  Briill,  l.c.). 


Death  at  all  times  impressed  people  with  the  fear 
of  evil  spirits.  Many  rites  and  prayer-formulas  were 
introduced  to  avert  their  malign  influence,  and  special 
formulas  for  the  dying  were  prescribed  by  the  caba¬ 
lists,  by  which  all  the  demons— the  shedim,  ruliin 
lilin,  mazzikim,  etc. — that  may  have  been  created  by 
the  impure  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  departing,  are 
adjured,  by  the  Holy  Decrees,  the  Powers  of  Heaven, 
and  the  anathemas  of  men,  not  to  follow  the  dead 
nor  injure  him,  nor  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
cause  injury  to  any  person  through  him  (see  “  Ma‘abnr 
Yabbok,”  ed.  Landshut,  pp.  30-33,  Berlin,  1857,  and 
introduction,  where  the  literature  is  given ;  Amulet  ; 
Childbirth;  Incantations).  Customs  are  some¬ 
times  explained  by  the  superstitious  as  being  based 
upon  belief  in  demons;  for  instance,  the  one  pro¬ 
hibiting  women  from  going  to  a  cemetery  because 
demons  are  fond  of  following  her  who  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  the  serpent  and  thus  caused  death  to 
come  into  the  world,  or  the  custom  of  blowing  the 
shofar  at  funerals  to  ward  off  the  shedim  (see  Yalk. 
Hadash,  l.c.  47). 

Bibliography  :  Herzog-Hauek,  ReaVEncyc.  s.v.  Fddgeistcr 
und  Ddmonische ;  L.  Low,  in  Ben  Chananja ,  1858,  i.  150- 
154 ;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Geister ;  Winer,  B.  R.  s.v. 
Gespenster ;  M.  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Leviticus ,  1872, 
ii.  310-319;  Weber,  System  der  Altsynagogalen  Theoloqie , 
Index ;  Schorr,  in He-Haluz ,  1865,  vii.  17 etseq. ;  1869,  viii.  8  et 
seq. ;  Fuller,  in  Wace’s  Apocrypha ,  1888,  i.  176,  183  et  seq.; 
Edersbeim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus ,  ii.  752-760, 771 ;  Kohut, 
Angelologie  und  Ddmonologie  in  Ihrcr  Ahhtingigkeit  vom 
Parsismus ,  1896. 

E.  G.  n.— g.  K. 

- In  Arabic  Literature  :  *  Ante-lslamic  myth¬ 
ology  does  not  discriminate  between  gods  and  de¬ 
mons.  The  jinn  are  considered  as  divinities  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  having  many  human  attributes:  they 
eat,  drink,  and  procreate  their  kind  (compare  Hag. 
16a,  where  a  similar  belief  is  expressed),  sometimes 
in  conjunction  with  human  beings;  in  which  latter 
case  the  offspring  shares  the  natures  of  both  parents. 
The  jinn  smell  and  lick  things,  and  have  a  liking 
for  remnants  of  food.  In  eating  they  use  the  left 
hand  (“Manakib  Al- Ansar,”  No.  32).  Usually  they 
haunt  waste  and  deserted  places,  especially  the 
thickets  where  wild  beasts  gather.  Cemeteries  and 
dirty  places  are  also  favorite  abodes  (compare  Shab. 
67a;  Ber.  62b;  Mark  v.  5).  In  appearing  to  man 
they  assume  sometimes  the  forms  of  beasts  and  some¬ 
times  those  of  men;  but  they  always  have  some 
animal  characteristic,  such  as  a  paw  in  place  of  a 
hand  (Darimi,  “Ritab  al-Sunnah,”  ii.  213).  Eccen¬ 
tric  movements  of  the  dust- whirlwind  (“zawabi‘”) 
are  taken  to  be  the  visible  signs  of  a  battle  between 
two  clans  of  jinn  (Yakut,  iii.  478). 

Under  the  influence  of  Jewish  and  Christian  de¬ 
monology  in  post-Islamic  times,  the  only  animals 
directly  identified  with  the  jinn  are  snakes  and  other 
obnoxious  creeping  things  (compare  Pes.  112a). 
When  Mohammed  was  on  his  way  to  Tabuk,  it  is  said 
that  a  swarm  of  jinn,  assuming  the  form  of  serpents, 
approached  him  and  stood  still  for  a  long  while. 

Generally  jinn  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed  to¬ 
ward  men.  Many  an  ante-lslamic  poet  was  believed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  good  jinn ;  and  Mohammed 
himself  was  accused  by  his  adversaries  of  having 
been  inspired  by  jinn  (“  majnun  ”).  But  there  are 

*  This  article  treats  only  of  parallels  to  Jewish  demonology 
I  found  in  Arabic  literature. 
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also  evil  jinn,  who  contrive  to  injure  men.  Among 
these  are  specially  conspicuous  the  three  female 
demons  named  “  Ghul  ”  (corresponding  to  the  Tal- 
mudical  JvW),  “  Si‘lat,”  and  “  ‘Aluk  ”  or  “  ‘Aulak  ” 
(compare  Prov.  xxx.  15),  and  the  four  male  demons 
“Afrit,”  “Azbab,”  “Aziab,”  and  “Ezb.”  Ghul  is 
especially  harmful  to  new-born  children,  and  in 
order  to  keep  her  away  their  heads  are  rubbed  with 
the  gum  of  an  acacia  (Zamakhshari,  “  Asas,”  s.v. 
“  liaid  ”). 

Islam  recognized  the  existence  of  all  the  pagan 
demons,  good  and  evil,  protesting  only  against  their 
being  considered  gods.  It  divides  the 

Demons  evil  demons  into  five  species:  “  jann,” 
in  Islam.  “  jinn, ”  “  shaitans,  ”  “  afrits, ”  and  “  ma- 
rids.”  Mohammed  frequently  refers 
in  the  Koran  to  the  shaitans,  of  whom  Iblis  is  the  chief. 
Iblis,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  “  Diabolos  ” 
—  Satan,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  authority 
over  the  animal  and  spirit  kingdoms,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  when  he  refused,  at  the  creation  of  Adam, 
to  prostrate  himself  before  him  (Koran,  vii.  13).  The 
shaitans  are  the  children  of  Iblis,  and  are  to  die  when 
their  father  dies ;  whereas  the  others, '  though  they 
may  live  many  centuries,  must  die  before  him.  A 
popular  belief  says  that  Iblis  and  other  evil  demons 
are  to  survive  mankind,  though  they  will  die  before 
the  general  resurrection;  the  last  to  die  being 
‘Azaril,  the  angel  of  death. 

Tradition  attributes  to  Mohammed  the  statement 
that  every  man  has  an  angel  and  a  demon  appointed 
to  attend  him.  The  former  guides  him  toward 
goodness,  while  the  latter  leads  him  to  evil  (“Misli- 
kat,”  i.  cli.  3).  The  shaitans,  being  the  enemies  of 
Allah,  strive  to  disturb  worshipers.  Mohammed,  it 
is  said,  prefaced  his  prayers  with  “  O  God !  In  Thee 
I  am  seeking  for  a  refuge  from  the  attacks  of 
the  shaitan and  his  witchcraft”  (Hamzali,  vii.  293). 
Among  the  evil  jinn  are  distinguished  the  five 
sons  of  Iblis:  “Tir,”  who  brings  about  calami¬ 
ties  and  injuries;  “Al-A‘war,”  who  encourages 
debauchery;  “Sut,”  who  suggests  lies;  “Dasirn,” 
who  causes  hatred  between  man  and  wife;  and 
“  Zalambur,”  who  presides  over  places  of  traffic.  It 
was  in  order  to  keep  them  away  that  the  faithful 
were  commanded  the  cleansings  and  fumigations 
which  are  unbearable  to  the  shaitans,  who  delight 
in  dirt  and  filth  (Wakidi,  ii.  178).  The  pronoun¬ 
cing  of  the  “ takbir ”  formula  (“Allah  akbar”  =  Al¬ 
lah  is  very  great)  is  also  a  means  of  driving  them 
away.  Mohammed,  it  is  said,  pronounced  it  in 
his  travels  whenever  the  appearance  of  the  region 
changed,  lest  it  might  be  enchanted.  In  later  times 
amulets  were  invented  to  which  were  ascribed  the 
virtue  of  protecting  their  bearers  from  the  attacks 
of  demons. 

As  in  cabalistic  literature,  the  cat  plays  a  great 
part  in  Islamic  demonology.  A  demon  assuming 
the  form  of  a  cat  is  said  to  have  presented  himself 
to  Mohammed  while  he  was  praying  (Darimi,  l.c.  ii. 
449).  The  demons  called  “  Kutrus  ”  usually  assumed 
the  form  of  cats  (Mas£udi,  “Muruj  al-Dhahab,”  iii. 
321).  As  to  the  good  jinn,  there  are  some  among 
them  who  profess  Islamism,  and  Mohammed  pre¬ 
tended  that  many  of  them  had  listened  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  (Koran,  sura  Ixxii.). 


Interesting  are  the  accounts  given  in  the  Koran 
of  the  power  of  Solomon  over  the  shaitans,  which 
accounts  parallel  the  legends  found  in  Talmud  and 
Midrashim,  and  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

“And  we  [subjected]  to  Solomon  sundry  devils  to  dive  for 
him,  and  do  other  works;  and  we  watched  over  them”  (sura 
xxi.  81,  82) .  “  And  we  tried  Solomon,  and  we  placed  upon  bis- 
throne  a  counterfeit  body.  ...  So  we  subjected  unto  him  the 
wind,  which  moved  gently  at  his  command  whithersoever  he 
desired ;  and  the  devils  also— every  builder  and  diver  hound  In 
chains 19  (sura  xxxviii.  33-37).  “And  of  the  jinn  were  those 
who  worked  in  his  presence  by  the  will  of  the  lord ;  and  such 
of  them  as  swerved  from  our  command  we  caused  to  taste  of 
the  punishment  of  hell.  They  made  for  him  whatever  he 
pleased  of  lofty  halls  and  images,  and  dishes  large  as  tanks  for 
watering  camels  ”  (sura  xxxiv.  11-12). 

In  tlie  tradition  it  is  said  that  Solomon  possessed 
power  over  the  demons  by  virtue  of  a  talisman, 
which  consisted  of  a  signet-ring  of  brass,  upon  which 
was  engraved  the  most  great  name  of  God. 

Bibliography:  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Heiden* 
thums ,  pp.  148  et  seq.;  Goldzilier,  Abhandlungen  zur  Ara- 
bischen  Philologie ,  i.  3, 107, 198, 205 ;  Freytag,  Einleitung  in, 
die  Arabische  Svrache ,  p.  167 ;  E.  W.  Lane,  Arabian  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Middle  Ages ,  pp.  25  et  seq.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Sem¬ 
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G.  I.  Br. 

DEMOPHON  :  Apparently  an  officer  under  Lys¬ 
ias’  command ;  he  was  Syrian  general  in  Palestine 
about  164  b.c.,  and  as  such  harried  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation,  who  were  already  worn  out  because  of  their 
many  wars,  and  were  then  engaged  in  agriculture 
(II  Macc.  xii.  2). 

g.  S.  Kit. 

DEMTJTH,  LEOPOLD :  Austrian  baritone 
opera-singer;  born  in  Briinn,  Austria,  Nov.  2,  1860. 
He  studied  under  Giinsbacher  in  Vienna;  appeared 
at  the  city  theater  in  Halle,  and  at  the  Kroll  opera- 
house  in  Berlin.  In  1891  he  went  to  the  city  theater 
in  Leipsic ;  and  toward  the  end  of  1896  he  obtained 
an  engagement  in  Hamburg,  where  he  at  once  took 
a  commanding  position,  appearing  first  as  Wolfram , 
and  following  with  Kurwenal,  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man ,,  Count  Almanm,  Belamy ,  Don  Juan ,  Rigolettoy 
Hans  Reiling ,  etc.  On  the  death  of  Bernhard  Pol- 
lini,  Gustav  Mahler  called  him  to  the  court  opera, 
Vienna,  where  he  became  a  star  of  the  first  rank. 
At  the  Bayreuth  festival  in  1899  he  attracted  much 
attention.  He  sang  in  the  role  of  Hans  Sachs,  in 
the  “Meistersinger,”  and  in  that  of  Gunther,  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  “  Nibelungen  ”  trilogy,  with 
great  success. 

Bibliography:  Kohufc,  Beriihmte  Israel.  Mtinner t  i.  162- 
163 ;  IllustriHe  Zeitung ,  1899,  cxiii.  84-87. 
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published  at  Odessa  (1869-71)  by  A.  Zederbaum  and 
I.  Goldenblum,  and  edited  by  S.  Ornstein.  Among 
its  collaborators  were  M.  Morgulis,  I.  G.  Orshanski, 
and  L.  Le vanda. 

G.  M.  R. 

DENARIUS.  See  Numismatics  and  Weights 
and  Measures. 

DENIS  (DIONIS),  ALBERTUS  :  One  of  the 

first  members  of  the  Portuguese  community  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  On  May  31,  1611,  lie  with  two  others  signed 
the  agreement  which  assured  to  the  community  its 
cemetery  in  Altona.  In  1612  he  was  with  others 
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formally  admitted  to  the  town  by  the  Senate  and 
the  aldermen.  He  was  banker  to  Count  Ernest  of 
Schauenburg,  the  reigning  prince  of  the  county  of 
Pinneberg  in  southern  Holstein,  whom  he  supplied 
with  silver  bullion  for  his  mint.  In  consequence  of 
his  confidential  relations  with  the  count,  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  Hamburg  authorities,  who  accused 
him  of  buying  up  reichsthalers  coined  in  Hamburg 
to  melt  down  in  Altona,  The  Senate  of  Hamburg 
ordered  him  put  into  prison,  but  he  escaped  to 
Altona  and  settled  there,  protected  by  the  count 
against  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  and  the  hostile  popu¬ 
lation  of  Altona.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  (1619)  the  administration  of  the  royal 
mint  in  the  newly  founded  town  of  Gluckstadt.  He 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  Portu¬ 
guese  community,  and  in  1637  interceded  as  its  rep¬ 
resentative  with  Count  Otto  of  Schauenburg  for  the 
renewal  of  the  cemetery  privileges. 

Bibliography:  Ehrenberg,  Altona  Unter  Schauenburg- 

iseher  Hcrrschaft Altona,  1S93;  A.  Feilclienfeld,  Anfang 

und  Bllltezeit  dcr  Portugiesen-Gemeindc  in  Hamburg. 

Hamburg,  1S97;  M.  Grunwald,  Portugiescngraber ,  p.  130. 

g.  A.  Fe. 

DENMARK  :  A  kingdom  of  northwestern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  first  mention  of  the  Danes  in  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  occurs  in  the 44  Yosippon”  (ed.  Breitliaupt,  pp.  8, 
547 ;  compare  Jerahmeel,  transl.  Gaster,  p.  68),  where 
the  Dodanim  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  4)  are 
identified  with  the  Danes,  and  where  the}'  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  valiant  people  who  tied  to  northern  shores 

in  order  to  escape  from  tlie  Romans,  tlioxigli  tlie 

latter  reached  them  even  there,  and  overcame  their 
resistance.  The  last-named  detail  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  an  Italian  source,  in  which  may  have  been 
recounted,  although  inaccurately,  the  wars  of  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  with  the  Danish  kings. 
The  identification  with  the  Dodanim  is,  of  course, 
based  only  on  the  partial  consonance  of  the  names. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Jews  were  found  even 
sporadically  in  Denmark  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Al¬ 
though  a  44  Deulacresse  of  Danemarcia  ”  is  mentioned 
in  connection  wit  h  the  English  money -broker  Aaron 
of  Lincoln,  in  an  English  “slietar”  of  1176  (the 
first  shetar  bearing  a  date,  according  to  Jacobs  in 
“Jews  of  Angevin  England.”  pp.  58.  59),  the  desig¬ 
nation  44  Danemarcia  ”  can  hardly  refer  to  Denmark 
proper,  but  rather  to  a  territory  in  Normandy  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Danes. 

The  Jews  first  appeared  in  the  region  of  Holstein, 
which  belonged  formerly  to  Denmark.  In  a  letter 
dated  Nov.  25,  1622,  King  Christian  IV.  (1588-1648) 
invited  the  Portuguese  Jews  of  Amsterdam  to  settle 
in  Gluckstadt,  where,  among  other  privileges,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  would  be  granted 
them.  Though  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Sleswick-IIolstein  does  not  belong  to  this 
article,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Danish  kings  were 
invariably  friendl}'  to.  their  Jewish  subjects  in  these 
provinces,  and  that  the  Jews  in  Denmark  proper 
were  for  a  long  time  intimately  connected  with 
Altona,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  rabbi  of  Altona,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Wandsbeck  also  exercised  civil  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  Jews  settled  in  the  Danish  city 
Frederick  until  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1864  were 
severed  from  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  assistant, 
rabbi  of  Frederick  was  subject  to  the  chief  rabbi  of 


I  Altona  until  1812.  The  first  Jews  probably  came  to 
Denmark  by  way  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  durian* 
the  reign  of  the  above-mentioned  Christian. IV.  His 
successor,  Frederick  III.  (1648-70),  was  not  so  fa¬ 
vorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  for  in  a  rescript 
of  Feb.  6,  1651,  he  says:  “Jews  have  stolen  into 
Denmark  contrary  to  long-standing  custom,  [since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  Lutheran  creed 
had,  according  to  the  laws  of  Denmark,  been  com¬ 
pulsory  throughout  the  kingdom],  and  have  dared 
to  traffic  with  jewels  and  the  like.”  Accordingly, 
he  ordered  that  no  Jew  should  enter  Denmark 
without  a  special  passport  (“  Geleitsbrief  ”),  and 
that  those  who  were  already  in  the  country  should 
be  heavily  fined  if  they  did  not  leave 
Relations  within  fourteen  days.  A  few  years 
with  later,  however,  the  tables  were 

Frederick  turned.  Frederick  III.,  being  in  need 
III.  of  funds  for  his  wars,  borrowed 
money  from  the  Jew  Abraham  (or 
Diego)  Teixeira  de  Mattos  of  Hamburg  (known 
through  liis  relations  with  the  Swedish  queen  Chris¬ 
tina),  and  gave  as  security  crownlands  in  Jutland. 
Teixeira  thereupon  made  such  good  use  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Danish  king  that,  as  early  as  Jan. 
19,  1657, 44  the  Portuguese  professing  the  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligion  ”  were  permitted  to  travel  everywhere  within 
the  kingdom,  and  to  trade  and  traffic  within  the 
limit  of  the  law.  Teixeira  himself  gained  little  by 
liis  transaction  with  the  Danish  monarch.  As  his 

loan  was  not  returned.,  lie  took  instead  tlie  estates 

!  he  held  as  security,  selling  them  later  at  a  great  loss. 
The  king  acted  similarly  in  his  dealings  with  the 
De  Lima  family,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  Hald 
estate  from  1660  to  1703. 

The  first  Jewish  congregation  was  formed  in  the 
capital,  Copenhagen,  but  other  congregations  were 
soon  founded  in  some  of  the  provincial  cities ;  for 
example,  in  the  Laaland  town  Nakskov  (1667).  In 
Ribe,  Jutland,  there  were  Jews  as  early  as  1680, 
although  the  first  synagogue  in  Jutland,  that  of 
Frederick,  was  not  built  until  1719  (rebuilt  in  1814). 
The  privilege  of  1657  was  specially  ratified  in  an 
open  letter  of  Dec.  14,  1670,  at  the  instance  of 
Gabriel  Gomez,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
Nevertheless,  a  rescript  of  April  16, 1681,  repeated 
that  Jews  were  not  to  come  into  Denmark  with¬ 
out  a  special  Geleitsbrief:  and  the  “Danish  Law” 
(1683)  of  Christian  V.  (1670-99),  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  still  authoritative  in  Danish  juris¬ 
prudence,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  expressly 
abrogated  by  later  laws,  classed  Jews  with  Gipsies, 
and  in  general  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  the  law  of 
1651.  But  as  early  as  July  30,  1684,  a  rescript  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  above-mentioned  Diego  Teixeira  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Geleitsbrief  was  not  to  be  demanded 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
law  was  not  always  strictly  enforced  against  Ger¬ 
man  Jews.  Religious  services  were  permitted  in 
Copenhagen  in  1684. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  only  “  blood  accusation  ” 
ever  made  in  Denmark  was  brought  against  the 
court  jeweler  Me}rer  Goldschmidt,  an  elder  of  the 
synagogue  already  mentioned.  A  poor  woman  came 
to  him,  asking  him  to  buy  her  child.  She  said  she 
had  been  told  that  rich  Jews  bought  children  in 
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order  to  suck  their  blood,  and  she  wished  to  give  up 
lu  r  child  to  him,  since  she  could  not  feed  it.  Meyer 
Goldschmidt  immediately  notified  the  authorities, 
and  the  woman  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  but 
Was  let  off  with  imprisonment. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  as  well  as  Se¬ 
phardic  Jews  continued  to  come  into  Denmark,  al¬ 
though  in  small  numbers.  The  government  was  on 
tbo  whole  not  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  although  it  was  often  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  merchants  with  whom  the  Jews 
competed.  The  subordinate  officials 
Contrast  of  were  not  generally  as  friendly  as  the 
Portuguese  government ;  they  probabl3r  had  much 
and  trouble  with  traveling  Jews,  whose 

German  speech  they  hardly  understood.  It  was 
Jews.  not  easy,  of  course,  for  every  police 
official  to  find  out  whether  the  Jew 
before  him  was  a  Portuguese  and  therefore  enjoyed 
the  general  privileges,  or  whether  lie  was  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  German  Jew  (as  were  all  who  were  not 
Sephardim),  in  which  latter  case  the  legality  of  his 
passport  required  demonstration.  Probably  the 
German  Jews  often  assumed  Portuguese  names,  and 
then  joined  the  Portuguese  congregation  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  order  to  enjoy  their  privileges.  What  the 
government  feared  was  that  Jewish  beggars  and 
vagabonds  might  tramp  about  the  country  without 
definite  means  of  support.  An  account  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  a.  Polish.  Jew  in  1620  leads  to  tlie  conclusion 

that  even  then  Jews  who  were  worthless  as  subjects 
crossed  the  frontier  and  accepted  baptism  as  a 
means  of  escaping  punishment.  To  obtain  a  pass¬ 
port  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  possession 
of  money,  or  of  means  in  some  form  for  carrying  on 
business,  as  well  as  some  special  technical  skill ;  for 
in  former  centuries  Denmark  endeavored  to  open  up 
all  branches  of  industry  by  artificial  means,  the 
country  until  then  having  been  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  agriculture  and  commerce.  Tlie  Jews 
promoted  the  commercial  interests  of  Denmark  in 
relation  to  both  the  cloth  and  the  tobacco  industry. 
An  agreement  to  build  a  house  in  any  city  that 
needed  buildings  was  also  a  means  of  gaining  an  en¬ 
try  into  Denmark.  This  is  set  forth  as  early  as 
Sept.  2,  1726,  in  a  rescript  for  Copenhagen;  and 
earlier  still  (March  31,  1688)  in  one  for  Cliristians- 
lmvn,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen  on  the  island  of 
Amager,  where  the  German  Jews  received  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  carrying  on  the  tobacco  industry,  but  only 
on  condition  that  they  would  build  houses  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  Marrying  into  a  Dano- Jewish  fam¬ 
ily  often  conferred  citizenship.  It  must  be  added, 
in  explanation  of  all  these  privileges  and  rescripts, 
that,  beginning  with  1660,  the  Danish  king  was  abso¬ 
lute  sovereign  and  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  He 
could  at  his  pleasure  appoint  any  Jew  to  a  royal 
office,  as  was  done  in  the  instance  of  Aron  Gold- 
zielier,  customs  collector.  Although  this  sovereignty 
was  on  the  whole  very  mildly  and  wisely  used,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  important  personal  influence  must 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  government.  There 
were  several  rescripts  against  immigration  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  none  in 
the  following  decades  of  the  century. 


Denmark  was  strictly  Protestant.  Naturally, 
anything  that  wore  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
proselytize  would  be  resented.  Danger  therefore 
threatened  the  Jews  when  Holger  Paulli  (d.  1714), 
a  half-crazy  merchant,  announced 

Jews  and  himself  as  the  Messiah  and  king  of 
Christians,  the  Jews.  Equally  pregnant  with 
possibilities  of  trouble  was  the  case  of 
Jens  Gedelocke.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  evinced  a 
marked  inclination  for  Judaism,  and  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  at  his  death  (1729)  that  at  heart  he  had  been 
more  Jew  than  Christian,  and,  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  some  of  his  Jewish  friends,  had  prac¬ 
tised  Jewish  rites.  The  Jews  were  thereupon  com- 
pelledto  remove  his  body  from  the  Christian  cemetery 
and  to  inter  him  in  the  Jewish  cemetery;  but  as 
he  had  not  formally  embraced  Judaism,  they  soon 
afterward  decided  not  to  permit  the  body  to  re¬ 
main  among  them,  and  it  was  removed  again. 
The  chief  of  police  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  not  a 
very  good  reputation,  endeavored  to  magnify  the 
incident  into  an  offense  against  the  state ;  but  the 
threatened  storm  soon  blew  over.  At  one  time  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  keep  Christian  servants 
(Jan.,  1725);  after  two  months,  however,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  was  modified,  and  soon  fell  into  disuse.  The 
Jews  were  encouraged  to  embrace  Christianity,  but 
the  converts  made  in  that  century  were  not  of  the 
best  repute. 

The  Mendelssohn  movement  soon  found  adherents 

in  Denmark.  It  is  well  known  that  Mendelssohn’s 

friend,  tlie  Danish  councilor  of  state,  August  v. 
Hennings,  induced  the  minister  to  place  the  name 
of  the  insane  king,  Christian  VII.  (1766-1808),  on 
the  subscription  list  of  Mendelssohn’s 

Influence  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  thereby 
of  Mendels-  making  it  impossible  for  Raphael 
sohn  Cohen,  the  rabbi  of  Altona,  to  put  the 
Movement,  book  under  ban  (see  Copenhagen). 

The  crown  prince  (later  Frederick  VI.), 
who  was  for  a  long  time  regent  in  the  name  of  his 
sick  father,  was  interested  in  the  progress  of  his 
Jewish  subjects,  and  after  several  commissions  had 
made  reports,  he  issued  a  comprehensive  order 
(March  29,  1814)  granting  to  the  Jews  full  civil  lib¬ 
erty,  and  placing  them  in  general  on  an  equal  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  Christian  population.  They  were, 
however,  still  debarred  from  government  positions. 
The  fact  that  they  enjoyed  no  political  rights  is  of 
no  importance,  since  their  Danish  fellow  subjects 
were  in  the  same  position,  owing  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  king.  The  government  at  this 
time  was  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews 
than  were  the  people.  Business  rivalry  was  fre¬ 
quently  bitter,  and  tbe  anti- Jewish  movement  which 
spread  over  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  invaded  Denmark  also.  A  poet, 
Th.  Thaarup  (1746-1821),  was  the  chief  assailant, 
while  another  poet,  Jens  Baggesen  (1749-1826),  was 
among  the  defenders;  the  Jews,  however,  were 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  1819  Den¬ 
mark  became  infected  with  German  anti-Semitism, 
and  the  political  opposition  took  this  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  Jews,  in  order  thereby  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  government,  their  protector.  But  Frederick 
VI.  (1808-89),  who  was  otherwise  a  most  peaceable 
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man,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
suppressed  the  movement  with  unusual  rigor. 

In  the  royal  ordinance  of  1814  the  Jews  were  en¬ 
joined  to  provide  religious  instruction  in  the  Danish 
language  for  their  children,  and  the  congregations 
to  provide  Danish  preachers  in  the  synagogues. 
But  such  preachers  were  not  readily  found,  and  al¬ 
though  Copenhagen  was  soon  supplied,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  most  important  provincial  congre¬ 
gations  could  secure  so-called  “kateketer,”  who, 
when  secured,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  needs  of  the  various  church  districts,  and  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  confirm  children.  A  Danish 
catechism,  after  a  Hebrew  work  of 

Internal  Shalom  Cohen,  was  authorized  by  the 
Organiza-  government,  whereby  at  least  a  mini- 
tion.  mum  of  religious  knowledge  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children.  As  the  word 
“Jew”  had  formerly  been  used  as  an  opprobrious 
epithet  in  Denmark,  the  terms  “  Mosaites  ”  and  “  Mo¬ 
saic  religious  community”  (“Mosaisk  Troessamf- 
und  ”)  became  the  official  designation  for  Jews  and 
their  congregations. 

The  J ews  distinguished  themselves  as  physicians, 
jurists,  manufacturers,  and  especially  as  able  and 
upright  merchants,  not  only  in  Copenhagen,  but  also 
in  the  provincial  towns.  Therefore  many  Chris¬ 
tians  were  willing  to  concede  political  equality  to 
them  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  political  freedom  of  the  country  was  inaug¬ 
urated  by  the  creation  of  deliberative  assemblies. 
The  Jews,  however,  received  the  right  to  vote  with¬ 
out  the  right  of  election  to  Parliament,  though  they 
were,  even  then,  chosen  as  members  of  the  com¬ 
munal  councils  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  in  provin¬ 
cial  cities.  Not  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  June  o,  1849,  under  Frederick  VII.  (1848-63), 
were  the  last  restrictions  removed.  From  this  period 
onward  the  Jews  of  Denmark  are  unknown  to  polit¬ 
ical  history.  The  constitution,  in  which  civil  and 
political  rights  are  made  independent  of  religious 
creeds,  so  long  as  religious  views  and  acts  do  not 
conflict  with  the  accepted  code  of  morals,  was  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  letter.  The  Jews  have  contributed 
in  various  ways  to  the  development  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  most 
diverse  fields.  A  few  names  are  mentioned  under 
Copenhagen.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
Jews  have  concentrated  themselves  more  and  more 
in  the  capital. 

In  1860-70  there  were  in  Denmark  (irrespective  of 
Sleswick-Holstein)  about  6,000  Jews,  of  whom  2,500 
lived  in  Copenhagen,  the  remainder,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  few  living  in  the  open  country,  residing 
in  the  provincial  towns.  According  to  the  census 
of  1893  there  were  3,500  Jews  in  Copenhagen  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  only  about  500  in  the  provincial 
towns.  These  figures  show  that  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  of  Denmark  remained  stationary  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  in  1860  the 
Jews  constituted  about  .4  per  cent  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation,  they  now  number  barely  .2  per  cent.  On 
the  one  hand  the  favorable  social  conditions  under 
which  the  Jews  are  living  have  promoted  mixed 
marriages,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  immigration  j 
of  many  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  into  neighbor-  j 


ing  Scandinavian  countries  within  the  last  decades 
could  not  be  diverted  into  Denmark,  since  house-to- 
house  pedling,  by  which  most  of  them  must  support 
themselves,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  Denmark.  In  conformity  with  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  Jews  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communal  officials  with  fixed  positions  has 
also  naturally  decreased.  In  Aarhus,  Jutland,  where 
the  merchant  Hartvig  Philip  Ree  introduced  the 
first  modern  regular  Jewish  service  in  Denmark, 
there  is  no  longer  a  congregation.  In  Aalborg, 
too,  where  S.  A.  Mielziner,  the  brother  of  Professor 
Mielziner  of  Cincinnati,  officiated  for  some  time  as 
preacher,  there  are  now  very  few  Jews.  In  Horseus 
the  Levy  family  built  a  fine  synagogue  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  made  the  condition 
that,  when  services  could  no  longer  be  held,  the  syn¬ 
agogue  should  be  transformed  into  a  philanthropic 
institution  for  the  community.  This  condition  has 
already  been  complied  with.  In  Naskov  and  Fred¬ 
erick,  whose  communities  are  among  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  there  are  still  synagogues,  but  very  few 
Jews.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Faaborg,  where  a 
preacher  is  still  appointed;  while  in  Randers,  which 
has  the  last  provincial  congregation  worthy  of  the 
name,  there  are  still  a  preacher  and  another  official ; 
the  congregation  is,  however,  near  its  dissolution. 
Jews  are  found  ouly  here  and  there  in  the  other 
towns  and  villages  of  the  country.  Some  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  partly  as  landed  proprietors, 
and  partly  as  peasants  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  For  additional  information  concerning  the 
Jews  in  Denmark,  sec  Copenhagen. 

Bibliography  :  A.  D.  Cohen,  Dc  Mnsaishe  Troesbckenderra 
Stilling  i  Danmark ,  Odense,  1837 ;  M.  L.  Nathanson,  His- 
torisk  Fremstilling  af  Jodcrncs  Forhold  og  Stilling  i 
Danmark ,  Copenhagen,  18(50 ;  M.  A.  Levy  (and  D.  Simonsen ), 
in  an  appendix  to  the  Danish  translation  of  Kayserling’s  Jiid. 
Gesch .:  JOdernes  Historic ,  pp.  275-290,  Copenhagen,  1890 ;  I. 
P.  Trap,  Slatistish  Topografisk  Beskrivelsc  af  Danmark , 
Copenhagen,  1860;  Danmarhs  Statistih  ( Census )  Folke- 
maengdcn  1&9U,  Copenhagen,  1896. 

D.  D.  S. 

DENVER.  See  Colokado. 

DEODATTJS  EPISCOPTJS.  See  Elhanan  b. 
Isaac  of  Dampiehke. 

DEPOSIT.  See  Bailments. 

DEPPING,  GEORGES  BERNARD:  Ger¬ 
man-French  historian ;  born  in  Munster,  Germany, 
May  11, 1784;  died  in  Paris  Sept.  5, 1853.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1803,  where  he  lived  as  teacher  and  writer. 
Besides  other  historical  works,  he  wrote:  “Las  Juifs 
dans  le  Moyen  Age,  Essai  Historique  sur  Lcur  Eta-t 
Civil,  Commercial  et  Litteraire,”  Paris,  1834;  2d  ed., 
1844;  German  transl. ,  Stuttgart,  1834.  Dapping  was 
especial^  attracted  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  “  its  wealth  of 
instruction  for  us;  one  can  see  from  this  history  how 
fanaticism  has  been  able  to  root  out  kindness  and 
neighborly  love,  .  .  .  and  what  misfortunes  met 
those  exiles  who  in  barbaric  times  wished  to  preserve 
their  national  customs  and  a  religion  offensive  to 
those  among  whom  they  lived.”  The  book  owed  it  s 
origin  to  the  offer  of  a  prize,  in  1821,  by  the  Royal 
Academy  for  a  work  describing  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  France  during  the  medieval  period.  Pep- 
ping’s  work  was  given  honorable  mention,  but  did 
not  Avin  the  prize.  He  later  enlarged  the  work,  ex- 
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tending  its  scope  to  the  general  history  of  the  Jews 
iu  Europe.  The  medieval  Christian  sources— docu¬ 
ments,  letters,  chronicles,  and  histories,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  France 
-were  studied  by  Depping  with  great  diligence  and 
not,  without  critical  acumen.  This  fact  gives  im¬ 
portance  to  the  book.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  rabbinical  sources  which  were  not  accessible 
in  the  form  of  translations  were  but  seldom  con¬ 
sulted.  Asa  consequence  the  few  passages  relating 
to  the  literature  of  the  Jews  are  of  no  value  (com¬ 
pare,  especially  on  Raslii,  pp.  113  et  seq. ;  Zunz,  “Z. 
G.”  pp.  151,  440).  The  Introduction  (pp.  v.-xxiv.) 
contains  a  short  but  valueless  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  up  to  their  appearance  in  Europe.  Dep- 
piug’s  style  is  pleasing. 

Bibliography:  Depping,  Erinncmngcn  aus  dem  Leben 
nines  Deutsclien  in  Paris,  Leipsic,  1832;  La  Grande  Ency- 
dopedie ,  xiv.  179;  Encyc.  Brit.  New  American  Supplement, 
ii  1030;  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon ,  iv.  746;  Geiger, 
Wiss.  Zeit .  jiid.  Tlieol.  i.  170,  182,  378;  ii.  504,  517. 

Di  M.  Sc. 

DERASHA.  See  Hermeneutics;  Homilet¬ 
ics;  Midhasii. 

DERAZHNYA:  Village  in  the  government 
of  Podolia,  Russia.  In  1898  it  had  a  population 
of  6,118,  of  which  5,280  were  Jews.  Handicrafts 
constitute  the  most  important  sources  of  income,  518 
persons  being  occupied  by  them.  About  25  families 
are  engaged  in  dairy-farming,  17  families  in  raising 
tobacco,  and  others  in  market-gardening  and  fruit¬ 
growing.  Some  find  employment  in  factories  and 
workshops,  and  165  work  as  day-laborers.  The  vil¬ 
lage  has  a  Limit  ha-Zedek,  a  Parnasat  ‘ Aniyyim,  a 
Bikkur  Holim,  etc.  There  are  a  Talmud  Torah  with 
20  pupiis,  a  private  Jewish  girls’  school  with  17 
pupils,  and  17  hadarim  for  boys  and  girls,  with  436 
pupils. 

ii.  u.  S.  J. 

DERAZHNYA.  See  Voliiynia. 

DERBENT  (called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  al- 
Abwab  [“Main  Gate  ”],  or  Bab  al-Khadid  [“Iron 
Gate”])  :  Seaport  in  the  Russian  province  of  Daghes¬ 
tan  (Caucasus),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  city  of  Derbent  was  founded  by  the  Persian 
king  Khobad  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
to  protect  the  Persian  possessions  against  the  attacks 
of  theChazars;  but  a  fortified  settlement  existed 
there  long  before  that  time.  The  J ewish  population 
of  Derbent  and  its  neighborhood  are  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  military  colony  which  Anusliir- 
wan  (530-578)  established  there.  The  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Schwarz  that  Derbent  is  the  “  Terbent  ” 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75),  is  there¬ 
fore  without  foundation.  With  the  extension  of  the 
Chazar  kingdom  the  Jewish  community  in  Derbent 
increased  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  eighth  century  it 
probably  had  a  larger  population  than  it  has  to-day. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Derbent  was  of  some 
importance  during  the  period  of  the  Chazar  king¬ 
dom.  Ibn  Haukal  tells  of  a  thriving  slave-market 
in  Derbent,  where  merchants  of  all  nationalities  met. 
The  place  was  then  much  larger  than  Tiflis.  AY  hen 
the  Russians  devastated  the  Chazar  city  Semender, 
the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  city,  with  those  of 
Atel  (capital  of  the  Chazars),  among  them  being 


many  Jews,  fled  to  Derbent  (Harkavy,  “  Skazame 
Musulmanskikli  Pisatellei  o  Slavyanakh  i  Russkikh,” 
p.  220).  Derbent  was  annexed  by  Russia  in  1806. 
Wilhelmus  de  Rubruquis  in  describing  the  walls  of 
Derbent  (1254)  relates  that  the  whole  country  was 
largely  inhabited  by  Jews  (G.  de  Roubrouck,  “Recit 
de  Son  Voyage,”  p.  280,  Paris,  1877). 

According  to  Anisimov,  the  Jew’ish  population 
in  1888  was  1,671;  they  had  220  houses,  160  gar¬ 
dens,  19  shops,  1,020  deciatines  (about  2,754  acres) 
of  land,  4  synagogues,  6  rabbis,  and  8  schools  with 
95  pupils.  The  Jewish  population  in  1891  was  2,490 
in  a  total  of  15,265.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  south  of 
the  city  and  outside  the  wall. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  customs  of  Derbent  are  note¬ 
worthy.  A  woman  during  her  confinement  kneels 
down,  and  the  midwife  recei  ves  the  child  and  deposits 
it  in  a  wooden  vessel.  She  then  pours  salt  over 
the  child,  cleans  it,  and  puts  it  without  band¬ 
ages  in  a  cradle.  On  the  eighth  day  the  people 
gather  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  “  shammash  ”  (sex¬ 
ton)  takes  the  child  to  the  synagogue  for  circum¬ 
cision.  The  honor  of  holding  the  children  is  sold 
for  the  whole  year  on  the  Festival  of  the  Rejoicing 
of  the  Law  (Simhat  Torah)  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  money  goes  to  the  rabbi.  Except  the  midwife 
and  the  nearest  female  relative  of  the 
Birth  mother,  nobody  is  allowed  in  the  birth- 
Customs.  chamber  for  seven  weeks  after  the 
birth.  The  father  is  not  permitted  to 
bathe  or  to  write  for  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of 
the  birth.  During  this  period  no  one  is  allowed  to 
go  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  serious  assaults  result  from  people  not  obey¬ 
ing  these  laws.  If  the  child  is  a  female,  the  old  women 
gather  in  the  house  of  the  mother  and  choose  its 
name,  not  even  informing  the  rabbi.  During  these 
seven  weeks  it  is  permissible  neither  to  take  fire 
from  the  house  nor  to  borrow  any  utensils. 

The  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  very  wild, 
and  are  far  from  cleanly.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
ride  horseback  and  to  handle  arms,  and  boys  of  not 
more  than  fourteen  years  frequently  kill  one  another 
in  quarrels  or  fights.  In  the  shabby,  filthy,  low- 
ceilinged  school  buildings  forty  pupils  are  some¬ 
times^  huddled  together  without  order.  They  sit 
with  crossed  legs  and  study  the  alphabet,  the  prayer- 
book,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Tat  language. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  receive  no  education 
at  all. 

AYhen  a  young  man  is  about  to  select  a  wife,  he 
is  expected  first  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
parents  of  the  girl,  and  in  such  a  case  the  oldest 
brother  of  the  girl  is  the  spokesman.  If  this  brother 
sanctions  the  marriage,  then  the  mother  of  the 
young  man  begins  to  bargain  about  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  bride,  which  must  not  be  less  than  sixty 
rubles.  Feasts  are  arranged  for  the  day  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  bargain,  first  in  the 
Prelimi-  house  of  the  girl,  and  then  in  the  house 
naries  to  of  the  young  man.  On  the  second  day 
Marriage,  the  fathers  of  both  parties  conclude 
the  bargain  in  the  house  of  the  rabbi, 
with  whom  the  contract  of  engagement  (“tenaim”) 
is  deposited.  Sometimes  very  young  girls  are  prom¬ 
ised  in  marriage,  and  as  the  marriage  can  not  by  law 
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take  place  before  the  girl  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  young  man  is  obliged  to  clothe  her  and 
send  lier  presents.  In  case  the  contract  is  broken 
by  the  girl,  she  must  return  all  the  presents.  In 
Derbent  there  is  no  law  of  engagement  (“erusin”), 
as  in  Kuba  and  other  places  in  the  Caucasus,  where 
a  regular  betrothal  ceremony  takes  place,  the  young 
man  uttering  the  words  “Hare-at,”  etc.,  during  the 
betrothal.  The  betrothed  man  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  house  of  his  prospective  bride  until  the  day  of  the 
wedding.  The  marriage  ceremony  must  take  place 
on  Wednesday  or  on  Thursday.  The  wedding-feast 
lasts  for  many  days.  See  Chorny,  “Sefer  lia-Ma- 
sa‘ot,”  pp.  298-310. 

Bibliography  :  Chorny,  Sefer  ha-Mam'ot%  pp.  298-310 ;  Vei- 
denbaum,  Putevoclitel  po  Kavkazu ,  p.  337,  Tiflis,  1888 ;  Erck- 
ert,  Der  Kaukasus  und  Seine  Volker ,  p.  218,  Leipsic,  1887: 
Dorn,  Caspia ,  p.  277,  St.  Petersburg,  1875:  Hahn,  Kaukci- 
sischc  Rcisenund  Studieiu  p.  171,  Leipsic,  1896:  Anisimov, 
Kavkazskie  Yevrei ,  Moscow,  1888;  two  pamphlets  by  Dr. 
Sharbat  ben  Nisim,  wrongly  ascribed  in  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  607 
to  his  son.  Ilia  Sharbatovich  Anisimov. 

IT.  lb 

DERCETO:  A  goddess  of  the  Syrians.  1.  Der- 
ceto  is  mentioned  indirectly  in  II  Macc.  xii.  26,  where 
it  is  related  that  Judas  in  his  expeditions  came  etz  1  to 
K npvtov  Kal  to  'ATapyciTeiov,  or  ’A Tepyanov.  This  lat¬ 
ter  word  designates  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
JA TapyaTtg,  and  an  abridged  form  of  the  name  is 
A eptiETG),  which  is  used  by  Diodorus  (“Sicius,”  ii.  4) 
and  by  Lucian  (“  De  Syria  Dea,”  xiv.).  The  same 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (‘Ab.  Zarah  lib, 
line  28)  in  the  form  nnpn  (Tar‘atah).  It  is  true 
that  some  have  connected  this  Talmudical  form  with 
the  Aramaic  yin  (“door  ”),  and  have  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  contained  a  reference  to  the  female  pu¬ 
denda,  But  although  Hesy chins  gives  the  equiva¬ 
lent  SaAajufio),  derived  from  craZa/ipy  (“  hole  Hitzig, 

“  Bibl.  Tlieol.  des  Alt.  Test.”  1880,  p.  20 ;  but  compare 
Hoffmann  in  “Zeit.  far  Assyr.”  1896,  p.  245),  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  consonant  y  had  also  the 
sound  of  y,  as  may  be  seen  in  nty  (‘Azzah  =  TaCa, 
Gaza).  Consequently  the  Talmudic  “  Tariatah  ”  (for 
“  Targatah  ”)  might  be  an  apocopated  form  of  ’A Tap- 
yang.  The  full  form,  “  Tar'atah,”  has  recentty  been 
found. 

2.  nnjnny  (Atar‘ateh)  lias  been  proved  to  be 
the  name  of  a  goddess  in  a  bilingual  Palmyrene  in¬ 
scription  (De  Vogue,  “Syrie  Centrale,”  1868,  iii.  4) 
of  the  year  140,  ('  At  ap)yciT  eg  being  there  used  as  tlie 
Greek  equivalent.  The  same  name,  nnyiJiy,  is 
found  on  coins,  probably  minted  in  the  Syrian  city 
Hierapolis.  Hence  this  name  is  composed  of  the 
following  two  parts:  (1)  my  =  limy  C Athtar ),  as 
the  goddess  of  fecundity  and  of  wells  is  called  in 
the  South  Arabian  inscriptions  (compare  Robertson 
Smith,  “  Rel.  of  Sem.  ”  i.  97,  note ;  Winand  Fell,  in  “  Z. 

D.  M,  G.”  1900,  pp.  245  et  $eq.)\  (2)  nny,  probably 
signifying  “time  ”  (compare  ny),  perhaps  more  defi¬ 
nitely  “favorable  time,”  “favorable  circumstances,” 
or  “favorable  destiny.”  When  combined  the  two 
names  may  signify  “  ‘Atar,  the  daughter  of  ‘Ate,” 
or  “  ‘Atar,  the  mother  of  ‘Ate,”  for  ‘Athtar  is  the  all- 
producing  divine  power,  and  a  son  of  Atargatis  is 
mentioned  b}r  Athemeus  (see  Baudissin  in  Ilerzog- 
Hauck,  “  Real-Encyc.”  i.  173). 

Hoffmann’s  assertion  (in  “Zeit.  fur  Assyr.”  1896, 
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p.  249)  that  “  Ateli”  is  a  diminutive  of  “Atar”  h 
not  demonstrable. 

3.  “Atargates”  may  perhaps  be  compared  with 
“  Ashteroth”  of  Karnaim  (“  Ashterotli  of  the  Double 
Horn”;  Gen.  xiv.  5),  whose  temple  is  mentioned 
as  late  as  I  Macc.  v.  43  (to  Tkpevog  kv  K apvahY 
for  the  to  ’ATapyaTELov  of  II  Macc.  xii.  26  is  also 
mentioned  in  connection  with  to  Kapviov.  Lucian 
(“De  Syria  Dea,”  xiv.)  says:  “Many  people  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Semiramis  the  Babylonian,  of 
whom  there  are  many  memorials  in  Asia,  also 
founded  the  sanctuary  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  but 
dedicated  it  not  to  Juno,  but  to  her  mother,  Dcr- 
ceto.”  Lucian  himself  doubts  this,  however,  for  be 
continues:  “I  have  seen  the  image  of  Derceto  in 
Phenicia:  a  strange  sight!  The  upper  half  repre¬ 
sents  a  woman;  the  lower  half,  from  the  hips  down, 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  a  woman.”  Nevertheless,  the  god¬ 
dess  worshiped  in  Hierapolis  was  probably  identical, 
in  idea  if  not  in  form,  with  Derceto,  who  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  in  Askalon  (Philistia). 

The  people  of  Hierapolis  avoided  eating  fish,  “and 
they  do  that,  according  to  their  belief,  for  the  sake  of 
Derceto.  ”  Though  Lucian  says  “  There  are  people  in 
Egypt  who  eat  no  fish,  yet  not  to  please  Derceto,  ”  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  is  decisive.  In  ‘Ab.  Zarah  lib,  also, 

“  Tariatah  shebe-Mapeg  ”  (“  Mabug  ”  =  Hierapolis)  is 
combined  with  “  Zerifali  sliebe  Ashkelon.  ”  Finally, 
the  fish  may  have  been  made  the  symbol  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Derceto  on  account  of  its  fecundity.  A  calen¬ 
dar  preserved  in  the  Louvre  represents  the  lower 
half  of  Derceto’s  body  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  An 
excellent  copy  is  to  be  found  in  Vigouroux,  “La 
Bible  et  les  Decouvertes  Modernes,”  iii.  355. 
e.  g.  ir.  *  E.  K. 

DERECHIN :  Town  in  the  government  of 

Grodno,  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1897 
it  has  a  population  of  2,289,  of  whom  1,573  are  Jews. 
The  main  sources  of  income  are  in  trade  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  There  are  227  artisans.  Shoe  making  is  the 
most  important  industry,  affording  occupation  for 
71  persons.  The  industrial  output  of  the  town  is 
sold  at  the  annual  fairs.  There  are  46  Jewish  day- 
laborers,  28  factory  employees,  and  6  families  are 
engaged  in  truck-farming.  Near  the  town  is  sit¬ 
uated  the  agricultural  colony  of  Sinaiskaya,  where 
30  families  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  all  they 
own  187  deciatines  of  land.  The  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  are:  Gemilut  Hasadim,  Somek  Noflim,  Mal- 
bisli  ‘Arummim,  Linat  ha-Zedek,  Haknasat  Orhitn, 
and  Bikkur  Holim.  The  town  lias  a  Talmud  Torah 
with  50  pupils,  and  15  hadarim  with  150  pupils. 
ii.  k.  ’  S.  J. 

DEREK  EREZ,  i. e. ,  good  behavior.  See  Eti¬ 
quette. 

DEREK  EREZ  R  ABB  AH  (mi  pX  pi  = 

“way  of  the  world”;  “deportment”):  One  of  the 
small  treatises  (JiDDp  mrDDft)  of  the  Talmud.  In 
the  editions  of  the  latter  the  treatise  Derek  Erez 
consists  of  three  divisions:  (1)  Derek  Erez  Rabbah 
(Large  Derek  Erez);  (2)  Derek  Erez  Zuta  (“Small 
Derek  Erez”);  (3)  “Perek  ha-Slialom  (Section  on 
Peace  ”).  This  division  is  correct  in  that  there  are 
really  three  different  works,  but  the  designations 
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'•  Rabbali  ”  and  “  Zuta”  are  misleading,  since  the  divi¬ 
sions  so  designated  are  not  longer  and  shorter  di¬ 
visions  of  one  work,  but  are,  in  spite  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship,  independent  of  each  other.  The  ancient 
authorities,  who  have  different  designations  for  this 
treatise,  know  nothing  of  the  division  into  “Rab- 
bah”  and  “Zuta”;  the  “Halakot  Gedolot”  (ed. 
Hildesheimer,  p.  647)  even  includes  a  large  part  of 
the  Derek  Erez  Zuta  under  the  title  “Rabbali.” 

According  to  the  usual  division,  Derek  Erez  R. 
consists  of  eleven  sections  (“  perakim  ”).  It  begins 
vvithahalakic  section  on  forbidden  marriages  (“  ‘ara- 
yot  ”),  to  which  are  appended  some  ethical  maxims 
on  marriage.  The  second  section  consists  of  two 
entirely  different  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains 
reflections  on  twenty-four  classes  of  people — twelve 
bad  and  twelve  good — with  an  appropriate  Bible 
verse  for  each  class ;  while  the  second  enumerates 
tlie  sins  that  bring  about  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  well  as  other  misfortunes,  the  whole  end¬ 
ing  with  some  mystic  remarks  concerning  God  and 
the  390  heavens.  The  section  “Ben  ‘Azzai,”  as  the 
ancients  called  the  third  perek,  contains  some  moral 
reflections  oil  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  Sec¬ 
tions  iv.  and  v.,  each  beginning  with  the  word  “Le- 
£olam  ”  (Forever),  contain  rules  of  conduct  for  sages 
and  their  disciples,  the  respective  rules  being  illus¬ 
trated  by  Biblical  events  and  occurrences  of  the  time 
of  the  Tannaim.  Sections  vi.  and  vii.,  which  seem 
to  have  been  originally  one  section,  illustrate,  by 
means  of  several  stories,  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
of  conduct,  never,  in  society  or  at  table,  to  act  dif¬ 
ferently  from  others  that  are  present. 

Summary  Sections  viii.  and  ix.  also  treat  of 
of  rules  of  conduct  during  eating  and 

Contents,  drinking,  especially  in  societ}' ;  and  it 
must  be. noted  that  sections  vi.  and 
viii.  begin  with  the  same  word  “Ha-niknas.”  Sec¬ 
tion  x.,  on  correct  behavior  in  the  bath,  also  begins 
with  the  same  word,  showing  that  all  these  sections, 
although  they  differ  in  content,  were  composed 
after  one  pattern.  The  last  section  begins  with  the 
enumeration  of  different  things  that  are  dangerous 
to  life,  and  continues  with  the  enumeration  of  ac¬ 
tions  and  customs  that  are  very  dangerous  to  the 
soul. 

This  short  summary  of  the  contents  shows  that 
the  work  is  of  very  diverse  origin  and  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  has  its  own  history.  It  is  clear  that  the  first 
section  .can  not,  in  view  of  its  halakic  content,  be¬ 
long  with  the  rest  of  the  treatise,  which  deals  ex- 
cl  usively  with  morals  and  customs.  Elijah  of  W ilna 
was  therefore  undoubtedly  right  in  assigning  this 
section  to  the  treatise  Kallah,  which  precedes  the 
Derek  Erez  and  deals  entirely  with  marriage  and 
the  rules  connected  with  it.  The  whole  section  is 
merely  a  later  compilation,  although  some  of  its  pas¬ 
sages  can  not  be  traced  back  to  the  Talmudim  and 
the  Midrashim,  as,  for  instance,  the  interesting  par¬ 
ody  on  the  hermeneutic  rule  of  “kal  we-homer” 
(compare  Joseph  b.  Tadai). 

Entirely  different  in  origin  is  the  first  part  of  the 
second  section,  drawn  undoubtedly  from  an  old 
tannaitic  source.  Four  sentences  of  this  section  are 
cited  in  the  Talmud  as  being  taken  from  a  Baraita 
(B.  B.  90b;  Sanh.  76b;  Shab.  88b),  and  one  in  the 


name  of  Abba  Arika  (Sanli.  l.c.)y  who  often  quoted 
old  sentences  and  maxims  (*Er.  54a).  The  compo¬ 
sition  shows  that  this  section  is  not  taken  from 
the  Talmud,  for  the  division  into 
Composi-  twelve  good  and  twelve  bad  classes  of 
tion  and  men  is  not  found  in  the  latter.  The 
Component  other  half  of  this  section,  however,  is 
Parts.  probably  a  later  interpolation,  belong¬ 
ing  properly  to  the  third  section.  For 
this  section  begins  with  a  saying  of  Ben  ‘Azzai  con¬ 
cerning  four  things  the  contemplation  of  which 
would  keep  men  from  sin :  hence  the  four  classes  of 
four  things  each  that  are  enumerated  in  the  second 
section. 

Ben  4 Azzai  mentioned  four  things  in  connection 
with  the  four  sayings.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
Talmud  (Suk.  29).  The  third  section  seems  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  the  beginning  of  Derek  Erez 
R.  (Rashi  on  Ber.  22a;  Pes.  86b;  Tosef.  ‘Er.  53b), 
for  which  reason  the  old  writers  called  the  whole 
treatise  “Perek  ben  ‘Azzai.”  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  section  came  to  be  taken  as  the 
introduction  to  the  treatise,  which  otherwise,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fourth  section,  forms  a  connected 
wrhole,  and  has  totally  different  contents  from  the 
Perek  ben  ‘Azzai. 

Therefore,  as  regards  date  and  composition,  only 
sections  iv.-xi.  need  be  considered,  since  the  first 
three  sections  were  not  originally  integral  parts  of 
the  treatise.  Sections  iv.-xi.  are  not  only  similar  in 
content,  in  that  both  set  forth  rules  of  behavior  for 
different  wralks  of  life,  and  illustrate  their  meaning 
by  examples  from  history,  but  their  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  and  composition  also  show  the  hand  of  the 
same  author.  Although  the  name  of 
Date  of  this  author  is  not  knowm,  his  date  can 
Composi-  be  fixed  approximately.  Among  the 
tion.  sixteen  authorities  quoted  in  the  part 
which  has  been  designated  above  as 
the  treatise  Derek  Erez  R.  proper,  there  is  not  one 
wTho  belongs  to  a  later  time  than  Rabbi,  the  redactor 
of  the  Mishnah.  The  Yerushalmi  quotes  a  sentence, 
found  in  the  Derek  Erez  R.,  with  the  formula  “Tene 
be-Derek  ha-Erez  ”  (Sliab.  vi.  p.  8a,  bottom) ;  from 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  Amoraim  a 
tannaitic  collection  of  the  name  “  Derek  Erez  ”  wras 
known,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  consid¬ 
ering  the  present  as  a  different  treatise  from  the  Derek 
Erez  quoted  in  Yerushalmi.  Nor  is  there  any  cogent 
reason  for  not  considering  this  treatise  as  the  source 
of  the  many  quotations  from  Baraitas  in  Babli,  w hich 
are  found  in  Derek  Erez  R.  also  (compare  Isaiah 
Berlin’s  glosses  to  the  treatise),  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  great  man}’  of  the  quotations  existed 
in  different  collections  of  Baraitas,  and  that  the  Tal¬ 
mud  drew  sometimes  from  one  source  and  sometimes 
from  another. 

A  contemporary  of  Rabbi,  therefore  (about  160- 
220) — hardly  Rabbi  himself — may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Derek  Erez  R.,  the  first  three  sections 
being  added  much  later.  A  collection  know-n  as 
“  Ililkot  Derek  Erez  ”  existed  even  in  the  school  of 
Akiba  (Ber.  22a);  but,  as  the  term  “Hilkot”  in¬ 
dicates,  it  was  composed  entirely  of  short  sentences 
and  rules  of  behavior  and  custom,  without  any 
references  to  Scripture  and  tradition.  It  is  even 
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highly  probable  that  the  treatise  was  based  on  the 
older  collection,  and  that  the  work  of  the  later  edi¬ 
tors  consisted  merely  in  the  addition  to  the  old  rules 
of  illustrations  from  the  Bible  and  from  history. 
For  example,  in  the  old  collection  there  was  a  rule, 
“  No  one  must  enter  the  house  of  another  without 
due  announcement.”  This  sentence  was  amplified 
by  a  later  editor,  who  added :  “  This  rule  of  behavior 
is  taught  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  Himself,  who 
stood  at  the  gate  of  paradise  and  called  to  Adam, 
‘Where  art  thou?’”  (Gen.  iii.  9);  and  to  this  is 
added  the  story  of  a  journey  of  Jewish  scholars  to 
Rome,  and  how  they  comported  themselves  there 
(section  v.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  treatise  that  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  rules,  it  relates  many  stories  of  the 
private  life  of  the  Tannaim.  A  most  interesting  one 
is  the  following,  which  is  used  as  an 

Stories.  illustration  to  the  rule,  always  to  be 
friendly  and  obliging:  “Once  Simon 
ben  Eleazar  [probably  more  correctly  Eleazar  b. 
Simon;  compare  Ta‘an.  20a]  met  a  very  ugly  man, 
and  could  not  help  exclaiming:  ‘How  ugly  are  the 
children  of  our  father  Abraham !  ’  The  man  an¬ 
swered:  *  What  can  I  do  about  it?  Will  you  go  and 
tell  the  Master  who  has  created  me?  ’  Then  Simon 
b.  Eleazar  fell  down  at  the  man’s  feet,  asking  his 
forgiveness.  But  the  latter  said :  ‘  I  will  not  forgive 
you  until  you  have  gone  to  the  Master  who  has 
created  me,  and  have  said  to  Him,  “How  ugly  is 
the  creature  which  you  have  created !  ”  ’  Only  after 
much  beseeching  would  the  man  forgive  him;  and 
on  the  same  day  Simon  pronounced  these  words  in 
the  schoolhouse :  ‘  Be  always  pliable  as  the  reed,  and 
not  hard  as  the  cedar.  Although  the  reed  bends  to 
the  gentlest  wind,  it  resists  the  fiercest  storm;  but 
the  cedar,  at  first  proud  and  inflexible,  in  the  end 
yields  to  the  wind,  and  is  uprooted.’”  Stories  of 
this  nature  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  Derek  Erez 
Rabbah. 

The  version  of  the  treatise  found  in  the  Mahzor 
Yitry  (pp.  724  etseq.)  is  different  from  that  in  the 
editions  of  the  Talmud.  Instead  of  the  first  part  of 
the  second  section,  there  is  in  the  former  version  a 
collection  of  sentences  and  reflections  on  various 
subjects,  arranged  according  to  numbers.  The  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  treatise  Ivallah,  in  Coronel’s  “Hamishah 
Kuntresim,”  Vienna,  1864,  contains  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Derek  Erez  R. ;  namely,  the  whole  of  sec¬ 
tions  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  parts  of  the  following  sections. 
Aside  from  the  variants  found  here,  Coronel’s  ver¬ 
sion  has  also  a  kind  of  Gemara  to  the  text.  This 
Gemara,  however,  is  of  very  late  origin,  being  in  all 
probability  a  product  of  the  tenth  century,  although 
it  contains  matter  of  great  value  and  of  very  ancient 
(Essene  or  Hasidean)  origin.  The  Gemara,  which  is 
quoted  by  Isaac  Aboab  in  “Menorat  lia-Ma’or,”  is 
printed  in  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Talmud  (Romm, 
1889). 

Bibliography  :  The  treatise  Derelt  Erez  R.  was  printed  for  the 
flrst  time  in  the  third  Venetian  edition' of  the  Talmud  (1546- 
1551);  see  also  Goldberg,  Dev  Talmud .  Tractat  Derek  Erez 
Rabbah,  Breslau,  1888,  which  contains  a  critical  edition  and  a 
German  translation ;  Krauss,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Juives ,  xxxvl. 
27-46,205-221;  xxxvii.  45-64;  Weiss,  Do?'  Dor  we-Dnrshaw , 
ii.  249-250;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliclie  Vortrlige  der  Juden,  2d 
ed.,  pp.  116-118. 
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DEREK  EREZ  ZUTA  (KBit  ptf  -|T1,  lit.  “eti¬ 
quette,  small  [treatise]  ”):  An  uncanonical  treatise 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  name  is  misleading 
in  more  than  one  respect;  the  word  “zuta  ”  (small) 
’would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  shorter  version 
of  the  treatise  “  Derek  Erez  Rabbah,  ”  which  is  not 
the  case,  the  two  having  little  in  common.  “Derek 
Erez,”  moreover,  is  a  very  unsuitable  name  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ethical  teachings  such  as  form  the  substance 
of  the  treatise.  Even  Rashi,  however  (Ber.  4a),  knows 
the  treatise  under  this  name,  calling  it  “Masseket 
Derek  Erez,”  while  the  Tosafists  likewise  call  it 
“  Hilkot  Derek  Erez  ”  (Bek.  44b).  The  designation 
“  zuta  ”  is  probably  of  later  origin. 

In  the  Talmud  editions  the  treatise  consists  of  nine 
sections  (“  perakim  ”),  to  which  the  Section  on  Peace 
(“  Perek  ha-Shalom  ”)  is  added  as  a  supplement.  The 
Halakot  Gedolot  (ed.  Hildeslieimer,  pp.  644-652) 
gives  another  version;  here  the  same  material  is  in 
two  parts — (1)  “Derek  Erez  Zuta,”  corresponding  to 
sections  v.-viii.,  and  (2)  “Derek  Erez  Rabbah,” con¬ 
taining  sections  i.-iv.  and  ix.  There  are  two  manu¬ 
script  copies  with  this  division  in  the  Bodleian  (Nos. 
120  and  380  in  Neubauer’s  catalogue),  as  well  as  a 
genizah  fragment  (“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  x.  660);  but 
in  the  latter  the  first  four  sections  are  under  the  title 
“  Yir’at  Het.  ”  The  Karaite  Kirkisani  (tenth  century) 
cites  a  passage  from  the  fourth  section  under  that  title 
(“Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  vii.  698).  A  third  version  is 
that  in  the  Mahzor  Yitry  (ed.  Horwitz,  pp.  721-723), 
where  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  and  the  whole  of 
the  ninth  section  are  given  under  the  title  “Hilkot 
Darkan  sliel  Talmide  Hakamim.”  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Talmud  editions  sections  iv.-viii.  are 
marked  as  having  been  taken  from  the  Mahzor  Yitry. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  “  Siddur  Rab  Am- 
ram  ”  (  Amram  ben  Siiesiina)  gives  only  the  first  and 
fourth  sections,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  and  third  were  not  included  in  the  ritual. 

Apart  from  this  external  evidence,  a  closer  exam¬ 
ination  shows  that  the  work  consists  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  collections:  (1)  i.-iv.,  (2)  v.-viii., 
Summary  (3)  ix.,  though  it  has  a  certain  unity 
of  in  that  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
Contents,  of  exhortations  to  self-examination  and 
meekness  and  of  rules  of  conduct,  and 
urges  temperance,  resignation,  gentleness,  patience, 
respect  forage,  readiness  to  forgive,  and,  finally,  the 
moral  and  social  duties  of  a  “disciple  of  the  wise” 
(“  talmid  liakain  ”).  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  sepa¬ 
rate,  short  maxims  arranged  as  in  the  Abot,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  that  they  are  anonymous.  The  compiler 
attempted  to  arrange  the  maxims  according  to  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics,  the  order  followed  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  initial  word,  and  by  the  number  of 
maxims.  Several  precepts  which  begin  with  the 
same  word  are  put  together  even  when  they  are  not 
at  all  related  in  subject-matter  (compare  “The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Schecliter,  vi.  1-20,  where 
twenty  sayings  begin  with  ^tf) ;  especially  are  they 
thus  combined  into  groups  of  four,  five,  or  seven 
maxims,  numbers  which  serve  to  aid  in  memorizing 
the  passages.  How  far  the  compiler  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  principle  can  not  be  j  udged  from  the 
text  in  its  present  condition;  and  to  ascertain  the 
original  form  of  the  treatise  it  is  necessary  critically 
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to  reconstruct  the  text.  The  following  analysis  of 
contents  is  based  on  such  a  reconstruction. 

The  first  section  begins  with  introductory  remarks 
on  the  duties  and  proper  conduct  of  a  “disciple  of 
the  wise”  ;  then  follow  seven  sentences,  each  a  pre¬ 
cept  in  four  parts,  which,  however,  are  often  confused 
in  the  text  as  it  now  exists.  The  order  is:  (1)  'OH; 
(2)  — which  sentence  is  to  be  read  according  to 

Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  xxvi.  83;  (3)  DK;  (4)  (the 
following  saying,  beginning  with  DK,  belongs  to 
No.  3,  while  the  next  ^  sentence  is  the  fourth  part 
of  No.  4) ;  (5)  nnyn  (the  two  missing  parts  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  Abot  ii.  4) ;  (6)  nintf  and  its  opposite 
pmn;  (~)  bx  — originally  four  sentences  as  shown  by 
t  he  Vatican  MSS.  in  Goldberg  and  Coronet’s  version 
and  as  confirmed  by  the  parallels  in  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed. 
Schechter,  xxvi.  82,  xxxiii.  36;  the  concluding  pmn 
sentence  belongs  to  No.  6.  The  three  liaggadic  ut¬ 
terances  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  are  a  later  addition. 

The  second  section  begins  like  the  first,  emphasi¬ 
zing  particularly  the  duties  of  the  “  disciple  of  the 
wise.”  After  a  series  of  admonitions  concerning  only 
the  student,  there  follow,  to  the  end  of  the  section, 
maxims  of  a  general  nature  for  people  in  the  most 
varied  walks  of  life.  These  are  also  arranged  in 
seven  sentences,  each  beginning  with  the  word 
which  word  also  comes  before  miDl  bftW  nv»"6  Yic6 
(compare  Ab.  R.  N.  xli.).  Then  follow  seven  begin¬ 
ning  with  and  seven  with  dtf. 

In  the  third  section  the  regular  arrangement  can 
he  recognized  beginning  with  the  maxim  rp£T!  DN- 
There  are  three  sentences  each  with  DN  and  vjn ;  and 
as  many  with  r6nn  and  DN.  The  following  sen¬ 
tences  probably  belong  to  section  four,  and  concern 
only  the  conduct  of  the  student.  The  paragraph  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  which,  as  is 

to  be  seen  from  the  “Siddur  Rab  Amrarn,”  consists 
of  four  parts,  concludes  the  fourth  section,  which 
is  the  end  of  the  “  Yir’at  Het.” 

From  the  fourth  section  to  the  eighth  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  maxims  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  The 
eighth  section  contains  eight  maxims  beginning 
with  {53,  but  the  initial  and  concluding  maxims  are 
not  relevant  to  the  proper  matter  of  the  section.  The 
ninth  section  is  a  well-ordered  collection  of  twenty- 
eight  maxims  arranged  in  four  paragraphs;  seven 
of  these  maxims  begin  with  Ipntf,  seven  with  ^n, 
and  fourteen  with  Dtf. 

The  date  of  composition  can  only  be  conjectured. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  sections  v.-viii.  are  the 
work  of  one  editor,  who  lived  after  the 

Date  of  completion  of  the  Rab}donian  Talmud. 

Composi-  One  needs  only  to  compare  the  maxim 
tion.  (v.  2)  with  Sanli.  23a  and  Mek. 

Mishpatim  20  to  see  that  the  compiler 
had  the  Talmud  before  him.  The  next  maxim  is  a 
combination  of  ‘Er.  65b  and  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Schechter, 
xxxii.  68.  Ab.  R.  N.  viii.,  bl  (ed.  Schechter, 

xxii.  46),  Midr.  Mislile  ix.  9,  Pesik.  viii.,  jftf  (ed. 
Buber,  44b),  and  probably  Derek  Erez  Rabbali  were 
also  used.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Spanish  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Halakot  Gedolot,  probably  made  about 
1000,  adopted  these  four  sections  as  a  complete  trea¬ 
tise  ;  hence  one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  setting  the 
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ninth  century  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  first 
four  sections  date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  From 
their  contents  they  ma}r  even  have  been  an  independ¬ 
ent  collection  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Tannaim.  At  any  rate  this  collection  contains  much 
that  is  old,  even  if  it  can  not  be  proved  that  the  “  Me- 
gillat  Hasidim,”  which  is  cited  in  Abot  de-Rabbi 
Natan  (ed.  Schechter,  xxvi.  52),  is  identical  with  the 
treatise  under  discussion. 

The  ninth  section,  originally,  perhaps,  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  maxims,  is  more  modern  than  the  first  and 
older  than  the  second  part  of  the  treatise.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  ninth  chapter,  which  treats  of  peace, 
caused  the  insertion  in  the  Talmud  of  a  Section  on 
Peace  (“Perek  lia-Shalom”),  in  which  various  say¬ 
ings  concerning  peace,  taken  from  different  Mid- 
rasliim,  especially  from  the  Midrash  to  Num.  vi.  26, 
are  placed  together.  This  tenth  (supplementary) 
section  is  comparatively  a  very  late  product,  and  is 
not  found  in  Mahzor  Vitry,  in  Halakot  Gedolot,  nor 
in  the  MSS. 

The  Abot  excepted,  this  treatise  is  the  only  collec¬ 
tion  of  precepts  from  the  period  of  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midrasliim,  and  is  therefore  of  great 
Importance  importance  in  any  estimate  of  the  ear- 
of  the  liest  ethical  views  of  the  old  rabbis. 
Treatise.  Zunz  appropriately  characterizes  the 
treatise :  “  The  Derek  Erez  Zuta,  which 
is  meant  to  be  a  mirror  for  scholars,  is  full  of  high 
moral  teachings  and  pithy  worldly  wisdom  which 
philosophers  of  to-day  could  study  to  advantage.” 
The  treatise  deals  mainly  with  man’s  relation  to  man, 
and  is  moral  rather  than  religious  in  nature.  A 
few  quotations  from  it  will  illustrate  its  character: 
“  If  others  speak  evil  of  thee  let  the  greatest  thing 
seem  unimportant  in  thy  eyes;  but  if  thou  hast 
spoken  evil  of  others,  let  the  least  word  seem  impor¬ 
tant  ”  (i.).  “  If  thou  hast  done  much  good  let  it  seem 

little  in  thy  eyes,  and  say :  ‘  Not  of  mine  own  have 
I  done  this,  but  of  that  good  which  has  come  to  me 
through  others  ’ ;  but  let  a  small  kindness  done  to 
thee  appear  great”  (ii.). 

The  treatise  was  much  read,  and  the  fact  that  it 
went  through  so  many  hands  partly  accounts  for  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  text.  Scholars  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  did  much,  by  means  of  their  glosses 
and  commentaries,  toward  making  possible  an 
understanding  of  the  text,  but  a  critical  edition  is 
still  needed. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Kihhar  la-Aden,  Leghorn,  1801; 
Bacher,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  vii.  697-698 ;  Harburger,  Matsc- 
cliet  Dcrcch  Erez  Sutta ,  German  transl.,  Bayreuth,  1839; 
Elijah  of  Wilna,  critical  glosses  in  the  ed.  of  Sklow,  1804  (re¬ 
printed  several  times);  Liipshiitz,  Reg  el  Yesliaralu  Dyhern- 
furth,  1776;  Naumburg,  Nalielat  Ya'akoli,  Flirth,  1793; 
Krauss,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juivcs.  xxxvi.-xxxvii.:  idem,  Talmucli 
’ Eletszabolyoli,  Hungarian  transl.,  Budapest,  1896;  Tawrogi, 
Derccli  Erez  Sutta ,  nach  Handscliriftcn  mul  Seltcncn 
Ausgaben ,  Konigsberg,  1885. 
s.  s.  L.  G. 

DERELICTS  :  Things  that  have  been  abandoned 
(“res  nullius”  in  the  Roman  law).  The  Talmud 
treats  of  four  kinds  of  things  that  have  no  owner: 
(1)  Seas,  rivers,  brooks,  the  desert  (which  can  not 
be  subjected  to  ownership),  and  all  they  contain; 
also  wild  beasts  wherever  found.  (2)  Things  de¬ 
clared  by  the  owner  to  be  derelict  (npDH)-  (3)  The 
property  of  a  convert  who  dies  without  leaving 
issue  “begotten  in  holiness.”  (4)  Land  sold  b\^  a 
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Gentile  to  an  Israelite,  for  which  he  lias  been  paid, 
but  for  which  he  has  not  executed  a  deed  (this  last 
class  is  questioned). 

He  who  devotes  anything  as  a  derelict  can  not 
put  any  limitations  upon  it.  Like  the  fruits  of  the 
seventh  year,  it  must  be  as  free  to  the  rich  as  to  the 
poor.  And  as  long  as  no  one  has,  by  occupation, 
made  the  derelict  his  own,  the  former  owner  can 
recover  it  (Ned.  44a). 

The  fourth  kind  is  a  subject  of  dispute  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  It  originated  in  the  Persian  law,  which  rec¬ 
ognized  no  transference  of  immovable  property 
without  a  deed ;  which  practise  became  recognized 
in  Jewish  law.  It  was  argued :  “  The  law  of  the 
kingdom  is  law  ” ;  the  Gentile  has  conveyed  no  title 
to  the  Israelite  purchaser,  but  as  he  has  been  paid 
for  his  land,  his  own  title  is  gone ;  the  land  is  there¬ 
fore  derelict.  Hence  the  first  Israelite  who  can  ac¬ 
quire  it  by  occupancy  will  be  recognized  as  its 
owner.  However,  this  very  maxim,  “The  law  of 
the  kingdom  is  law,  ”  seems  to  have  been  quoted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  (B.  B.  54b).  It  must 
also  be  observed  that,  according  to  some  interpreters 
of  the  Talmud,  the  third  owner  could  not  make  his 
claim  valid  before  he  paid  to  the  Israelite  who  had 
bought  the  land  from  the  Gentile  all  of  the  money 
which  he  had  expended. 

Seas  and  rivers  excepted,  anything,  whether  mov¬ 
able  or  immovable,  coming  within  these  four  classi¬ 
fications  may  be  acquired  by  occupancy,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  lawfulness  of  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  rests  on  the  position  that  fish  in  open  waters, 
and  wild  beasts  or  fowl  every where,  are  “res  nul- 
lius,  ”  and  as  such  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  But 
fish  in  an  artificial  pond  (“bibarin”;  Latin,  “viva¬ 
rium  ”)  are  private  property ;  to  take  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  is  robbery;  and  it  is  rob¬ 
bery  likewise  to  take  game  out  of  a  net  or  trap 
which  has  been  set  by  another,  even  if  it  be  in  the 
desert  (B.  K.  81a). 

To  hunt  upon  the  field  of  another  may  be  morally 
wrong,  and  the  hunter  is  responsible  for  all  damage 
done ;  but  the  wild  beasts  he  catches  or  kills  belong 
to  him  (see,  however,  Finder  of  Lost  Property). 
Fish  that  jump  from  the  water  into  a  ship  or  boat  be¬ 
long  to  the  owner  thereof  (B.  M.  9b).  Other  owner¬ 
less  movable  things,  including  tame  beasts,  belong 
to  him  who  takes  possession  in  a  way  that  would 
give  title  to  a  purchaser,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  acquired  (see  Alienation  and 
Acquisition). 

When  a  debt  or  a  deposit  has  for  any  reason  be¬ 
come  ownerless,  the  debtor  or  depositary  is  freed  from 
all  liability,  being  naturally  the  first  occupant.  For 
a  like  reason  bondmen  or  bondwomen  declared  by 
their  owners  as  derelict  become  their  own  masters — 
that  is,  they  become  free;  but  if  under  age,  the}' 
become  the  property  of  the  first  occupant,  like  goods 
or  tame  beasts. 

The  occupation  of  derelict  land  must  have  the 
same  character  in  each  of  the  three  cases.  To 
seize  a  deed  for  the  land  gives  no  title  except  to  the 
parchment  on  which  it  is  written.  Such  occupation 
of  land  as  is  defined  under  Alienation  is  generally 
good  enough ;  but  where  a  field  or  other  parcel  of 
land  is  separated  from  other  parts  of  the  same  estate, 


even  by  a  foot-path,  the  actual  occupation  of  one 
can  not  by  a  declaration  in  words  be  extended  to 
the  other.  The  mere  perceiving  of  fruits,  or  the 
taking  of  fallen  trees,  is  not  deemed  occupancy  of 
the  soil.  Plowing,  or  sticking  a  spade  or  pick  into 
the  ground,  or  sowing  seed  and  covering  it  with 
earth,  is  effective.  To  erect  posts  or  doors  on  the 
ground  gives  title;  living  in  a  house,  or  building 
something  in  the  house  above  the  ground,  does  not. 
The  reason  for  these  technical  distinctions  is  this: 
that  there  is  no  contract,  written  or  oral,  to  impress 
a  meaning  on  the  acts  of  occupation;  hence  they  can 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  very  thing  which  they 
touch  (B.  B.  54a,  b). 

Issur,  the  convert,  father  of  Bab  Mare,  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  teacher,  is  an  example  of  a  convert  having  no 
son  “begotten  in  holiness.”  The  difficulty  with 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  money  on  deposit  is 
described  in  B.  K.  87a. 

Bibliography:  Hoshen  Mishpat,  273-275 ;  Maimonldes,  Yad 
ZeMyijah,  cli.  1,  2. 

s.  S.  L.  N.  D. 

DERENBURG  (DERENBOURG)  :  A  Franco- 
German  family  of  Orientalists.  Their  original  home 
was  Derenburg,  a  town  near  Halberstadt,  Saxony, 
whence  they  moved  successively  to  Offenbach, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Mayence.  Concerning 
Jacob  Derenburg,  the  first  known  member  of  the 
family,  nothing  is  ascertainable.  His  son,  Hart- 
wig  (Zebi-Hirsch)  Derenburg,  was  the  author  of 
a  comedy,  “  Yosliebe  Tebel  ”  (Inhabitants  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse),  written  in  imitation  of  the  “La-YesharimTc- 
hillali”  of  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  and  published 
in  Offenbach  in  1789.  He  moved  to  Mayence  about 
this  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  calls  him¬ 
self  in  his  preface  “  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mdm. 
Brendeli,  widow  of  Beer  Hamburg,  in  Mayence.” 
The  play  was  dedicated  to  “  the  philanthropist  and 
scholar  Solomon  Furth  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  ”  of 
whose  son  Derenburg  had  been  teacher.  Derenburg 
was  buried  in  Mayence,  but  his  tombstone  gives  no 
information  regarding  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  “Yosliebe  Tebel ”  consists  of  a  dialogue  in 
which  eight  characters  hold  converse  with  one  an¬ 
other,  each  of  them  in  turn  representing  one  of  the 
capital  sins,  which  the  adjuster  of  wrongs,  the 
“Prince  of  Peace  ”  (“  Sar  Shalom  ”),  representing  the 
pastor  of  the  community,  condemns.  Hartwig  De¬ 
renburg  abstains  from  mentioning  names,  as,  in  1803, 
did  Goethe  in  his  “  Naturliche  Tocliter.  ”  But  as,  in 
the  case  of  Goethe,  the  originals  of  the  characters 
which  he  put  upon  the  stage  under  the  veil  of  ano¬ 
nymity  could  be  identified,  so  the  contemporaries  of 
Derenburg  must  have  recognized  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  congregation  in  Mayence  to  whom  the 
“  Prince  of  Peace  ”  (R.  Noah  Hayyim  Hirscli)  had  ad¬ 
dressed  a  well-deserved  rebuke.  The  “  Yosliebe  Te¬ 
bel  ”  was  the  author’s  sole  preduction  of  this  nature. 

Hartwig ’s  eldest  son,  Jacob  Derenburg,  born 
at  Mayence  in  1794,  was  a  lawry er ;  his  youngest 
son  was  the  French  Orientalist  Joseph  (Naftali) 
Derenburg,  born  at  Mayence,  France,  Aug.  21, 
1811;  died  at  Bad-Ems,  Germany,  July  29,  1895. 
To  the  age  of  thirteen  Joseph’s  education  wms  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  rabbinical  studies.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  prepared,  Joseph  entered  the  gymnasium 
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in  Mayence,  and  then  attended  lectures  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Giessen,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Bonn, 
where  he  studied  Arabic  under  Frey  tag.  It  was 
principally  due  to  his  intimate  friendship  with  Abra¬ 
ham  Geiger  that  he  did  not  entirely  drift  into  the 
domain  of  Semitic  phi¬ 
lology,  but  remained 
faithful  to  Jewish  sci¬ 
ence. 

Abandoning  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  rabbi, 
and  having  obtained 
his  Ph.D.  degree,  Jo¬ 
seph  in  1834  left  Bonn 
for  Amsterdam,  where 
he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  tutor  with  the 
Bisclioffsheim  family. 
When  in  1838  his 
pupil  Raphael  Louis 
Bischoffsheim  went 
to  Paris  to  study  at  the 
Ecole  Centrale,  Jo¬ 
seph  accompanied  him, 
and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Paris.  In  1841  lie  became  associate  proprietor  of 
the  Pension  Coutant,  and  directed  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  Jewish  pupils.  A  few 
months  after  his  marriage  (1843)  he  regained  his 
French  nationality,  and,  having  previously  spelled 
his  name  “Derenburg”  (and  later  “Dernburg”), 
he  called  himself  thenceforth  Joseph  Derenbourg. 
After  teaching  German  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.  in 
1851,  he  was  appointed  proof-reader  of  Oriental 
texts  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  (1852).  In  1857 
he  established  a  private  college,  and  remained  at 
its  head  until  1864.  In  1869  he  became  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  elected  (Dec.  22, 
1871)  member  of  the  Academie  des  Insertions  et 
Belles-Lettres.  If  nominally  he  was  the  successor 
to  Caussin  de  Perceval,  liis  former  teacher  of  Arabic, 
in  reality  he  was  called  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Salomon  Munk  (Feb.  7,  1867).  He 
had  already  (May  3,  1868)  succeeded  the  latter,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle,  of  which  he  later  became  a  vice-president. 
From  1869  to  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consis- 
toire  Israelite  de  Paris.  In  1877  an  eye  affection 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  at  the  Impri¬ 
merie  Rationale;  but  immediately  after  this  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  rabbinical  Hebrew  at  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes. 

The  following  are  Joseph  Derenbourg ’s  principal 
works,  no  mention  being  made  of  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  appeared  in  the  “Comptes  Rendus  de 
1’ Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,”  the 
“  Journal  Asiatique,”  the  “  Revue  Critique,”  Geiger’s 
“Jiidische  Zeitsclirift, ”  the  “Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  Gratz’s  “Monatsselirift,”  etc.: 

“  Maimonides,”  in  Geiger’s  “  Wiss.  Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.”  i.  (1835) , 

“  Sur  Ie  Dernier  Repas  Pascal  de  Jesus,”  in  “  Orientalia,”  i., 
Amsterdam,  1840. 

“  Les  Stances  de  Hariri,”  with  a  commentary  hy  Silvestre 
de  Sacy ;  2d  ed.  revised  and  supplemented  with  historical  and 
explanatory  notes,  Paris,  1847-51,  preface  by  Reinaud. 


“  Les  Fables  de  Loqman  le  Sage,”  Berlin  and  London,  1850. 
“Les  Inscriptions  de  1’Alhambra,”  appendix  to  Girault  de 
Prangey’s  “Essai  sur  P Architecture  des  Arabes  et  des  Maures 
en  Espagne,”  Paris,  1851. 

“  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  et  la  Geographie  de  la  Palestine  d’Apres 
les  Thalmuds  et  les  Autres  Sources  Rabbiniques:  I.,  Histoire  de 
la  Palestine,”  Paris,  1867. 

“Manuel  du  Lecteur,  d’un  Auteur  Inconnu,”  reprinted  from 
“  Journal  Asiatique,”  1870. 

“  Opuscules  et  Traites  d’Abou  1-Walid  Merwan  ibn  Djanali  de 
Cordoue  ”  (with  Hartwig  Derenbourg),  Paris,  1880. 

“  Deux  Versions  Hebrai'quesdu  Livre  de  Kalilah  et  Dimnah,” 
Paris,  1881. 

“Talmud,”  in  the  “  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  Religieuses,” 
by  Liehtenberger,  xii.,  Paris.  1882. 

“  Etudes  sur  1’Epigraphie  du  Yemen  ”  (with  Hartwig  Deren¬ 
bourg),  in  the  “  Journal  Asiatique  ”  for  1882-84. 

“  Les  Monuments  Sabeens  et  Himyarites  du  Louvre  ”  (with 
Hartwig  Derenbourg),  Paris,  1885. 

“  Les  Inscriptions  Pheniciennes  du  Temple  de  Seti  a  Abydos  ” 
(with  Hartwig  Derenbourg),  Paris,  1885. 

“Le  Livre  des  Parterres  Fleuris,”  Hebrew  grammar  in  Ara¬ 
bic,  by  Abu  al-Walid  Merwan  ibn  Janah,  Paris,  1886,  the  text 
published  in  anonymous  conjunction  with  W.  Bacher. 

“  Commentaire  de  Ma'imonide  sur  la  Mischnah,  Seder  Tobo- 
rot,”  3  parts,  Berlin,  1887-89. 

“Johannisde  Capua  Directorium  Humanne  Vitae,  Alias  Para¬ 
bola  Antiquorum  Sapientum,”  Paris,  18S9. 

“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum;  Pars  Quarta,  Inscrip- 
tiones  Himyariticas  et  Sabasas  Continens  ”  (with  Hartwig  De¬ 
renbourg),  i.-ii.,  Paris,  1889-92. 

“Texte  Arabe  de  l’lsale  de  Saadia,”  in  Stade’s  “  Zeitschrift,” 
ix.,  x.,  Giessen,  1889-90. 

11  (Euvres  Completes  de  R.  Saadia  ben  Joseph  al-Fayyoumi,” 
edited  under  his  general  supervision.  I.,  “Version  Arabe  du 
Pentateuque,”  Paris,  1893 ;  VI.,  “  Version  Arabe  des  Proverbes  ” 
(with  Mayer  Lambert),  Paris,  1894. 

“La  Version  Arabe  de  Isai'e,”  Paris,  1896,  and  “La  Version 
Arabe  du  Livre  de  Job,”  edited  by  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  Paris, 
1899. 

Bibliography:  G.  Maspero,  Discount  Prononce  aux  Fune - 
railles  de  M.  Derenbourg ;  W.  Bacher,  Joseph  Derenbourg, 
Sa  Vie  et  Son  CEu  we,  Paris,  1896 ;  A.  Carriere,  Joseph  Deren¬ 
bourg,  in  the  Annuaire  de  V Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes ,  Sec¬ 
tion  des  Sciences  Historiqucs  et  Philologiques ,  1897,  pp.  Si- 
40  ;  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  Version  Arabe  du  Livre  de  Job  de 
R.  Saadia ,  Introduction,  Paris,  1899. 
s.  H.  D. 

Derenbourg,  Hartwig  :  French  Orientalist ;  sou 
of  Joseph  Derenbourg;  born  in  Paris  June  17, 1844. 
He  attended  the  lycees 
Charlemagne  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  (now  Condor- 
cet).  He  studied  He¬ 
brew,  Arabic,  and  oth¬ 
er  Semitic  languages 
under  Reinaud,  Ul- 
mann,  chief  rabbi  of 
France,  and  his  father, 
in  Paris ;  under  Ewald, 

Bertheau,  and  W  iisten- 
f  eld,  in  Gottingen ; 
under  Fleischer  and 
Krelil,  in  Leipsic.  In 
1866,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  Gottingen, 
he  was  engaged  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperi¬ 
ale,  continuing  the 
preparation  of  the 
catalogue  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  discontinued  since 
1859.  His  father-in-law,  Hermann  Joseph  Baer,  the 
well-known  bookseller  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
placed  him  in  1871  at  the  head  of  the  Paris  branch 
of  his  house.  In  1875  he  received  two  almost 
simultaneous  calls :  one  as  professor  of  Arabic  and 
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Semitic  languages  to  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Paris,  and  the  other  as  instructor  in  Ara¬ 
bic  grammar  to  the  Ecole  Spcciale  (les  Langues 
Orientates  Vivantes.  In  April,  1879,  he  was  called 
to  occupy,  at  the  latter  institution,  the  chair  of  liter¬ 
ary  Arabic,  which  had  been  vacant  since  Remand's 
death  in  1867. 

In  1880  the  minister  of  public  instruction  entrusted 
him  with  the  investigation  of  the '  Arabic  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Escurial  and  in  the  other  libraries  of 
Spain.  On  his  return  Ernest  Renan  had  Derenbourg 
made  assistant  to  the  commission  upon  Semitic 
inscriptions  at  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres,  being  especially  entrusted,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  Joseph  Derenbourg,  with  the 
Himyaritic  and  Sabean  section.  In  1884  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes- 
Etudes,  and  in  1885  professor  of  Islamism  and  of  the 
religions  of  Arabia  in  the  religious  section  of  the 
same  school. 

In  1SOV.  lie  was  decorated  witli  tile  Cross  of 

the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  June,  isoo,  ne  was 
elected  member  of  the  Institute  (Academic  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles-Lettres).  He  is  also  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  History  in  Madrid,  of 
the  Institut  Egyptien  in  Cairo,  of  the  Society  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Archeology  in  London,  and  a  member  of  many 
other  scientific  societies. 

Hartwig  Derenbourg  takes  a  lively  interest  in  Jew¬ 
ish  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  and  of  the  council 
of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  having  become  its 
president  in  1890;  and  continual  vice-president  of 
the  administrative  board  of  the  Ecole  de  Travail 
Israelite.  He  is,  further,  one  of  the  founders  and 
directors  of  the  Grande  Encyclopedic. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works: 

“  De  Pluralibus  Linguae  Arabics,”  Gottingen,  1S67. 

“  Quelques  Observations  sur  l'Antiquite  de  la  Declinaison  dans 
les  I/angues  Semitiques,”  Paris,  18GS. 

“  Le  biwan  de  Nabiga  Dhobyani,”  Paris,  1869. 

“  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Arabes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Iin- 
p^riale,”  4  vols.,  1866-70. 

**  Notes  sur  la  Grammaire  Arabe,”  Paris,  1869-71. 

“  Histoire  Litteraire  del’Aneien  Testament,”  translated  from 
the  German  of  Noldeke  in  collab.  with  Jules  Soury,  Paris,  1S73. 

“  Le  Livre  de  Sibawaihi,”  2  vols.,  Paris,  1881-89. 

“  Les  Manuscrits  Arabes  de  l’Escurial,”  i.,  Paris,  1884;  ii.. 
Part  I.,  ib.,  1899. 

“  Chrestomathie  Elementaire  de  P Arabe  Litteral  ”  (with  Jean 
Spiro),  Paris,  1885;  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1892. 

"La  Science  des  Religions  et  l’Islamisme,”  Paris,  1886. 

“Ousatna  Ibn  Mounkiclh,”  the  Arabic  text  of  his  “  Autobiog¬ 
raphy,”  Paris,  1886.  French  transl.  1895. 

"  Souvenirs  Historiques  et  Recits  de  Chasse  ”  (French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ousama's  “  Autobiography  ”),  Paris,  1895. 

“Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Une  Esquisse  Biographique,”  Leipsic, 
1886  ;  Paris,  1892  and  1895;  Cairo,  1903. 

“Yemen  Inscriptions,"  the  Glaser  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  18S8. 

“Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Juda'iques  Entres  an  British  Mu¬ 
seum  de  1867  a  1890,”  Paris,  1891. 

"Les  Monuments  Sabeens  et  Himvnrites  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Xationale,  Cabinet  des  Medailles  et  Antiques,”  Paris,  1891. 

"  Une  Epitaphe  Mineene  d'Egvpte,”  two  memoirs,  Paris,  1893 
and  1895. 

“  Ibn  Khalawaihi,  Livre  Intitule  Laisa,”  in  “  Hebraica,”  1894- 
1901  (unQnished). 

“  Al-Fakhri  d’  Ibn  Tiktaka,”  a  new  edition  of  the  Arabic  text, 
Paris,  1895. 

"Les  Croisades  d’ A  pres  le  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de 
Yakout,”  Paris,  1895. 

“  Oumara  du  Yemen,  8a  Yie  et  Son  CEuvre,”  Paris,  1897-1903. 


“  Les  Monuments  Sabeens  et  Himyarites  du  Musee  d’Arciu'- 
ologie  de  Marseille,”  Paris,  1899. 

“Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum ;  Pars  Quarta,  Inscrip - 
tiones  Hiinyariticas  et  Sabseas  Continens,”  iii.,  Paris,  1900. 

“Les  Manuscrits  Arabes  de  la  Collection  Schefer  5  la  Biblio¬ 
theque  Nationale,”  Paris,  1901. 

“Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Maximin  Deloche,” 
Paris,  1901 ;  2d  ed..  Tulle,  1902. 

“  Michele  Amari,  la  Vie  d’un  Historien  etOrientaliste  Italien,” 
Paris,  1902. 

“Nouvelles  Inscriptions  Yemenites  Inedites,”  Paris,  1902. 

Totliis  list  must  be  added  numerous  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  “Journal  des  Savants,”  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  Asiatique,”  the  “Revue  Critique,”  the  “Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives,”  the  “Revue  d’Assyriologie  et 
Arclieologie  Orientale,”  the  “Revue  de  l’Histoire 
des  Religions,  ”  etc. 

Bibliography:  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  La  Version  Arabe  du 

Livre  de  Job  de  R.  Saadi  a.  Introduction,  Paris,  1899 ;  Litres 

Scientiliques  deM.  Hartwig  Derenbourg ,  Paris,  1900;  La 

Grande  Encyclopedic;  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  des  Ecri- 

vains  du  Jour,  s.v. 

S. 

DERNBURG,  HEINRICH  :  German  jurist; 

VI^cK  2,  veoto  x  brother  o€ 

rieh  Dernburg.  The  Dernburgs  are  related  to  the 
French  family  of  Derenbourg,  which,  before  its  set¬ 
tlement  in  France,  was  called  “  Dernburg  ”  (see  Der¬ 
enburg).  Dernburg  was  educated  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  Mayence  and  the  universities  of  Giessen  and 
Berlin,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1851.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  privat-docent  of  the  juridical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1852  he 
was  called  to  Zurich  as  assistant  professor,  and  was 
appointed  professor  in  1855.  In  1862  he  accepted 
a  similar  position  in  the  University  of  Halle,  which 
he  represented  in  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus  (Upper 
House)  from  1866  to  1873,  when  he  became  professor  of 
Roman  and  Prussian  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  reentered  the  Herrenhaus  in  1873.  With  Brinck- 
mann  and  others  he  founded  in  1851  the  “Kritische 
Zeitsclirift  fur  die  Gesammte  Rechtswissenschaf t.  ” 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned :  “  Geschichte 
und  Theorie  der  Kompensation,”  Heidelberg,  1854; 
2d  ed.,  1868;  “Das  Pfandrecht,”  Leipsic,  1860-64; 
“  Die  Institutionen  des  Gains,  ein  Kollegienheft  aus 
dem  Jahre  161  nach  Cliristi  Geburt,”  Halle,  1869; 
“Lehrbuch  des  Preussischen  Privatrechts  und  die 
Privatreclitnormen  des  Reiches,”  ib.  1871-80;  “Das 
Vormundschaftsrecht  der  Preussischen  Monarchic,” 
Berlin,  1875;  3d  ed.,  edited  by  Schultzenstein,  1886; 
“  Das  Preussische  Hypothekenreclit  ”  (with  Hiu- 
richs),  Leipsic,  1877-91;  “Pandekten,”  ib.  1884-87; 
6th  ed.,  1900-01;  “Die  Konigliche  Friedrich- Wil- 
helms-Universitiit  Berlin  in  llirem  Personal bestande 
seit  Ihrer  Einriclitimg  bis  1885,”  ib.  1885;  “Das  Bur- 
gerliclie  Recht  des  Deutsclien  Reiches  und  Preus- 
sen,”  Halle,  1898-1900. 

The  father  of  Dernburg  and  his  whole  family  be¬ 
came  Christians. 

Bibliography:  Brockhaus,  Konvcrsations-Lcxicon,  1901, s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

DERUSH.  See  Homiletics  and  Mtdrasii. 

DERZHAVIN,  GAVRIIL  ROMANOVICH : 

Russian  poet  and  senator;  born  at  Kazan  July  15, 
1743;  died  at  Zvanka,  government  of  Novgorod, 
July  20,  1810.  In  1799  Derzhavin  was  commissioned 
by  Emperor  Paul  to  investigate  a  complaint  made 
by  the  Jews  of  Shklov  against  General  Zorich,  the 
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owner  of  that  town.  The  latter  was  accused  by 
them  of  oppression  and  extortion;  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  Derzhavin  to  assume  the  guardianship  of 
Zorich’s  estate,  and  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 
During  his  stay  in  Shklov  the  dissensions  between 
the  sects  of  Mitnagdim  and  Hasidim  were  very  bit¬ 
ter,  passions  rose  high,  and  unfounded  accusations 
were  made.  Under  such  conditions  much  trans¬ 
pired  that  was  not  creditable  to  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity,  and  undoubtedly  Derzhavin  noted  it.  The 
Jews  were  encouraged  in  their  complaint  by  Kutai- 
sov,  a  favorite  of  the  czar.  Ivutaisov  desired  to  get 
possession  of  Zorich’s  estate;  and  he  knew  that  by 
proving  the  accusations  against  Zorich  the  estate 
would  be  confiscated  and  sold  at  auction.  Derz¬ 
havin  realized  this;  but,  although  on  terms  of 
friendship  witliKutaisov,  lie  was  loath  to  become  the 
means  of  helping  him.  Derzhavin’s  scruples  com¬ 
bined  with  the  dissensions  among  the  Jews  prej¬ 
udiced  the  poet  against  them;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evident  abuse  by  Zorich  of  his  prerogative, 

flnrl  i n  spite  of  tbe  T.mclou'btodL  trutli  of  many  aecxi- 

sations  against  Zorich,  Derzhavin  reported  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  following  year  Derzhavin  was  again  sent 
to  White  Russia,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  a  famine  there,  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  aid¬ 
ing  the  starving  peasants.  He  was  commissioned 
at  the  same  time  to  study  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  that  region,  and  to  pre- 
Report  sent  a  report  on  the  subject,  with  sug- 
on  Jews  of  gestions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
White  in  order  to  eliminate  the  supposed 
Russia.  harmful  influence  exerted  by  their 
“  unscrupulous  dealings  ”  on  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  Derzhavin,  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  report,  made  an  extended  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  province.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  obtained  from  various  sources — sources 
occasionally  of  doubtful  value— a  considerable  mass 
of  data  bearing  directly  not  onty  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  White  Russia,  but  also  on 
their  social,  communal,  and  religious  life.  In  Sept., 
1800,  Derzhavin  prepared  in  Vitebsk  his  celebrated 
“  Mnyenie  ob  Otvraslichenii  v  Byelorussii  Goloda  i 
Ustroistvye  byta  Yevreyev  ”  (Opinion  as  to  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  White  Russia  from  Famine,  and  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Status  of  the  Jews).  Looking 
carefully  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  Derzhavin 
saw  clearly  that  temporary  measures  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  existing  evils.  The  Jews  of 
Russia  were  in  an  anomalous  and  unnatural  condi¬ 
tion;  for  the  old  Polish  laws  and  those  of  Lithuania 
were  defective  and  equivocal.  When,  therefore, 
a  commission  was  appointed  in  1804  by  Alexan¬ 
der  I.  to  consider  remedial  legislation,  Derzhavin’s 
“  Opinion  ”  had  great  weight  with  it. 

Derzhavin’s  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  Jews ;  the  protector  to  advise  the 
czar  personally  as  to  the  best  measures 
Derz-  to  be  taken  for  the  moral  uplifting  of 
havin’s  the  Jew,  so  that  he  might  in  time  be 
“Opinion.”  considered  worthy  to  become  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Notwithstanding  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  attitude  of  Speranski,  Derzhavin’s  “  Opinion  ” 
deeidedly  influenced  the  commission.  In  his  report 


Derzhavin’s  prejudice  against  the  Jews  is  very 
manifest,  and  is  often  carried  to  ludicrous  extremes. 
Thus  he  concludes,  from  the  custom  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Jews  of  keeping  their  heads  covered,  that  the 
Jews  consider  themselves  “  of  all  peoples  the  most 
excellent.”  He  associates  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  certain  names,  such  as  Moses,  Abraham,  etc., 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  owners  to  conceal 
their  individual  identity,  and  states  that  the  Jew 
hoards  money  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  in  Palestine,  whither  he  ever  expects  to 
return.  One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  “  Opin¬ 
ion  ”  is  its  recommendation  of  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  Jews  in  order  to  facilitate  their  edu¬ 
cation;  but  even  here  Derzhavin  insists  that  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  delin¬ 
quents  of  that  “stubborn  race.” 

Nathan  Nata  (Nothin),  a  merchant  of  Shklov, 
supplied  Derzhavin  with  much  valuable  information 
on  the  economic  and  moral  condition  of  the  J ews  of 
White  Russia,  and  suggested  methods  by  which  they 

mi srli -b  made  more  useful  citizens;  <3. „  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  agricultural  and  Industrial  pursuits  (see 
Agricultural  Colonies  in  Russia). 

While  Derzhavin  adopted  Notkin’s  suggestions 
and  embodied  them  in  his  report,  he  nevertheless 
couched  the  whole  in  terms  decidedly  unfair  to  the 
Jews;  as  a  result  he  and  Nothin  became  estranged. 
That  the  enactment  of  Dec.  9,  1804,  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  favorable  to  the  Jews  (see  Alexander  I.,  Pav¬ 
lovich),  was  due  to  Notkin’s  exertions.  Notkin’s 
opposition  angered  Derzhavin  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  called  his  former  protege  “the  Jew  Notka,” 
and  even  asserted  that  Nothin  had  attempted  to 
bribe  him. 

Bibliography:  Bershadski,  in  Voakliod ,  i.  S2;  Dubnov.  in  ib. 

1893,  i.  54 ;  Hessen,  in  Shorn ik  Budushchnosti,  i.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1900;  Zapixki  Derzhavina,  Moscow,  1860;  Orshanski, 

Runikoe  ZokonodatcJstvo  o  Yevreyakh ,  St.  Petersburg,  18T7. 

ir.  r.  J.  G.  L.— H.  R. 

DESCENT,  LAW  OF.  See  Agnates. 

DESECRATION  :  The  act  of  diverting  from  a 
sacred  to  a  common  use.  It  was  forbidden,  as  being 
an  act  of  desecration,  to  use  the  anointing-oil  of  the 
sanctuary  for  common  purposes,  or  even  to  prepare 
oil  like  it,  or  to  prepare  for  common  use  incense 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  sanctuary.  The  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  of  these  transgressions  was  excision 
from  the  people  of  Israel  (“karet,”  Ex.  xxx.  38,  38). 
All  objects  used  in  connection  with  the  Temple  serv¬ 
ice — as  the  utensils  employed  in  the  ritual — the 
sacrifices,  the  clothing  of  the  attendant  priests,  and 
the  building  itself  were  considered  sacred,  and  their 
use  for  common  purposes  was  therefore  prohibited. 
Any  one  who  knowingly  appropriated  any  of  these 
objects  for  his  own  use  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
stripes;  if  the  act  was  committed  unwittingly,  he 
was  required  to  bring  a  sacrifice,  and  to  pay  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  value  of  the  object  misused 
(Lev.  v.  14;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Me'ilali,  i.  1,  2). 

Not  only  could  no  sacred  object  be  diverted  to  a 
common  use,  but  it  could  not  even  be  exchanged. 
If  a  man  consecrated  an  animal  that  could  be  used 
as  a  sacrifice  and  then  exchanged  it  for  another,  he 
suffered  the  punishment  of  stripes,  and  both  ani¬ 
mals  remained  sacred.  It  made  no  difference  whether 
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the  exchange  was  for  a  better  or  for  a  worse  animal; 
the  holy  object  could  in  neither  case  be  desecrated, 
nor  could  it  be  used  for  another  pur- 
Exchange  pose  equally  sacred  (Tem.  32a;  Mai- 
of  Sacred  monidcs,  l.c.  iv.  11).  If,  however,  the 
Objects  animal  was  such  as  could  not  be  of- 
Forbidden,  fered  on  the  altar,  the  owner  might 
redeem  it  by  paying  the  value  of  the 
animal  and  an  additional  fifth.  The  same  law  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  other  objects  which  were  not  of  im¬ 
mediate  use  in  the  Temple  service  (Lev.  xxvii.  9; 
“Yad,”  Temurah,  i.  1  et  seq.). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  synagogue  and  its 
appurtenances,  the  Rabbis  laid  down  the  following 
general  rule :  “  We  may  ascend  with  holy  things,  but 
not  descend ” — that  is,  holy  objects  may  be  used  for 
a  holier  purpose,  but  not  for  one  less  holy  (Sliab.  21b). 
On  this  principle,  objects  used  in  worship  were  classi¬ 
fied  and  graded  according  to  their  sanctity.  A  com¬ 
munity  might  sell  its  synagogue  and  use  the  money 
in  building  an  academy,  but  not  the  reverse.  The 
appurtenances  of  the  synagogue  were  graded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  scroll  of  the  Law ;  other  sacred  books ;  the 
mantle  of  the  scroll;  the  Ark,  where  the  scroll  is  de¬ 
posited  ;  the  table  upon  which  it  is  placed  while  being 
read;  the  synagogue  itself  being  the  least  sacred" 
The  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  synagogue 
may  be  used  in  buying  an  Ark  or  a  table,  and  soon ; 
but  the  reverse  is  forbidden  (Meg.  26a;  “  Yad,”  Tefil- 
lah,  xi.  14;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  153,  1;. 
The  scroll  of  the  Law  must  never  be  soid,  and  when 
it  becomes  old  and  unfit  for  use,  it  must  be  placed 
in  an  earthen  vessel  and  buried  near  the  tomb  of  a 
scholar.  Torn  books  or  pages  of  books  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  all  the  accessories  of  holy  objects,  as  the 
mantle  of  the  scroll,  the  sheath  of  the 
Worn-Out  mezuzah,  the  straps  of  the  tefillim, 
Objects  to  and  so  forth,  must  not  be  diverted  to 
be  Buried,  any  common  use,  but  must  be  buried 
(see  Genizaii).  Objects  which  are 
used  in  the  performance  of  certain  commandments, 
as  the  “  sukkah”  (booth),  “lulab”  (palm-branch), 
“shofar”  (ram’s  horn),  “zizit”  (fringes),  etc.,  may 
be  thrown  away  after  they  have  become  useless.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  make  any  use  of  the  light  of  the 
Hanukkah  candles,  even  for  such  a  holy  use  as  study¬ 
ing  the  Law  (Meg.  26b;  “Yad,”  Sefer  Torah,  x.  3; 
Orali  Hayyim,  154,  673,  1). 

The  Rabbis  permitted  an  individual  to  sell  the 
scroll  of  the  Law  only  when  he  needed  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Law  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marrying;  otherwise  the  possessor  of  a  copy 
of  the  scroll  of  the  Law  must  never  sell  it,  even  when 
he  needs  the  money  for  the  necessities  of  life  (Meg. 
27a;  “Yad,”  Sefer  Torah,  x.  2;  “Ivesef  Mislmeli” 
(f.d  loc. ;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreli  He ‘ah,  270,  1). 

L-  e.  J.  H.  G. 

DESERT.  See  Wilderness. 

DESERTION :  Leaving  husband  or  wife  with 
the  intention  of  not  returning.  It  must  be  premised 
that,  if  the  husband  deserted  his  wife  and  went  be¬ 
yond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce;  and  if  he  re¬ 
mained  away  and  Avas  never  heard  of  again,  the 
wife  A\ras  never  free  from  the  bond  of  matrimon}" 
(see  ‘Agunah),  because  it  was  always  the  husband 


who  was  presumed  to  grant  a  divorce,  even  though 
at  the  suit  of  the  Avife,  under  the  order  of  the  court. 

There  is  no  proceeding  known  in  JcAvisli  kuv  anal¬ 
ogous  to  a  modern  suit  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
the  husband’s  desertion,  in  which  the  divorce  is 
granted  judicially  in  the  absence  of  the  husband  and 
Avithout  his  consent.  Further,  in  Jewish  laAv  there 
is  no  presumption  of  death  from  absence.  There¬ 
fore  the  Avoman  who  Avas  deserted  by  her  husband 
remained  his  Avife  until  she  received  a  bill  of  divorce 
from  him,  or  until  his  death  Avas  legally  proved. 

There  are  cases  in  Jewish  law  which  may  technic¬ 
ally  be  deemed  cases  of  desertion,  in  which  the  Avife 
was  entitled  to  receive  a  bill  of  divorce  from  her 
husband  before  he  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
If  a  Avife  living  in  a  foreign  country  desired  to  re¬ 
move  to  Palestine,  or  if,  living  in  Palestine,  she  de¬ 
sired  to  remove  to  the  city  of  Jeru- 
Change  of  salem,  and  if  her  husband  refused  to 
Residence,  accompany  her  or  to  alloAv  her  to  re¬ 
move,  he  Avas  at  her  instance  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  court  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  If 
she  Avas  living  in  Jerusalem  and  he  desired  her  to 
remove  to  a  foreign  country  or  even  some  other  city 
in  Palestine,  or,  if  living  elseAvhere  in  Palestine,  he 
desired  her  to  remove  to  some  foreign  country,  she 
had  a  right  to  refuse  to  accompany  him,  because  she 
was  not  obliged  to  expatriate  herself  (Ket.  110b ;  com¬ 
pare  Do.uicil).  If  she  feared  that  he  Avould  then 
desert  her,  she  could  appeal  to  the  court,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  avou Id  be  compelled  before  leaving  to  give  her 
a  bill  of  divorce  for  the  time  being  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 

I  Eben  lia-‘Ezcr,  154,  8). 

This  divorce  for  desertion  Avas  granted  only  in  the 
above  cases,  and  did  not  apply  to  countries  other 
than  Palestine  or  to  cities  other  than  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  favor 
Avitli  Avliich  the  people  looked  upon  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  Holy  City.  They  Avere  deemed  to  be  dAvell¬ 
ing- places  par  excellence  of  the  Jews,  and  this  fact 
established  the  right  of  the  Avife  to  refuse  to  folloAV 
her  husband  in  case  he  desired  her  to  remove.  Many 
authorities  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  these 
rules  did  not  apply  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  (compare  Asher  ben  Jellied  to  Ket.  110b). 

Under  the  later  Iuav  the  principle  Avas  extended; 
and  if  a  man  was  about  to  leaAre  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  any  country  to  go  to  another  country, 
he  was  either  placed  under  oath  not  to  desert  his 
Avife,  or,  if  he  insisted  upon  going,  Avas  compelled 
to  grant  her  a  bill  of  divorce  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben 
lia-‘Ezer,  154,  8,  9). 

Desertion  by  the  Avife  occurred  either  if  she  actu¬ 
ally  abandoned  her  husband’s  domicil,  or  if  she 
refused  to  folloAV  her  husband  to  an- 
Refusal  to  other  domicil.  She  Avas  obliged  to 
Accom-  folloAV  him  only  from  one  place  to  an- 

pany  other  in  the  same  country,  or  from  any 
Husband,  other  country  into  Palestine,  or  to 
Jerusalem  from  any  other  place  in 
Palestine.  For  such  desertion  the  husband  could 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  she  lost  all  of  her  prop¬ 
erty  rights  under  the  marriage  contract  (Ket.  110b). 

An  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  noted.  If  a  man 
dAvelling  in  one  country  married  a  Avoman  dAvelling 
in  another,  she  Avas  obliged  to  follow  him  to  his 
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domicil ;  for  that  was  an  implied  condition  of  the 
marriage,  or  perhaps  may  have  heen  an  expressed 
condition  in  the  marriage  contract.  In  case  of  her 
refusal  to  follow  him,  she  was  technically  deemed 
guilty  of  desertion ;  and  her  husband  could  divorce 
her,  she  losing  her  property  rights  under  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract.  Compare  Domicil. 

l.  G.  D.  W.  A. 

DESSAU :  Chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
North  Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde. 
The  settlement  of  Jews  here  dates  from  1621.  The 
introduction  of  debased  coins  had  ruined  the  finances 
of  the  duchy,  and  Duke  Johann  Casimir  permitted 
Jews  to  settle  at  Dessau  as  purveyors  of  silver  to  the 
mint.  They  were  forbidden  to  export  money,  and 
had  to  prevent  its  exportation  by  others.  The  permit 
was,  however,  of  short  duration.  The  calamities  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  Thirty  Years’  war  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  finances 
of  the  duchy. 

The  Jews  were 
therefore  ban¬ 
ished.-  In  1672 
Duke  J  o  h  a  n  n 
Georg  readmit¬ 
ted  them ;  and 
some  Jew’s  set¬ 
tled  at  Dessau. 

In  1685  there 
were  only  26 
families.  Moses 
Wulff.adescend- 
ant  of  Moses  Is- 
serles,  banished 
from  Berlin  at 
the  instigation  of 
his  powerful  en¬ 
emy,  Jost  Lieb- 
mann,  the  court 
factor,  settled 
with  his  family 
at  Dessau  and 
became  court 
factor  of  Johann  Georg  II.  Combining  learning 
with  philantlirop3r,  and  being  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  he  exerted  his  great  influence  for  the  welfare 
of  the  newly  established  community, 
Moses  -which  soon  became  a  center  of  scien- 
Wulff.  tific  activity.  A  bet  lia-midrash  was 
founded  by  the  Wulff  family.  At  its 
head  -was  Rabbi  Benjamin  Wolf,  author  of  “  Tr  Bin- 
yamin,”  who  wras  succeeded  byr  Isaac  Itzig  Gerson, 
or,  as  he  later  called  himself,  Joseph  Isaac  Gerson 
(1708-35). 

After  the  death  of  Moses  Wulff  (1729)  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  community  (which  had  increased 
to  about  700  persons)  diminished.  His  son  Elijah 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  court  factor;  but  the 
family  had  become  impoverished,  and  with  it  the 
community  also  declined.  Still,  enlightened  rabbis 
and  scholars  like  David  Hirsliel  Frankel,  the  rosli 
ha-yeshibah  Hirsh,  Moses  Frankel,  and  others,  made 
it  a  center  of  learning;  and  from  Dessau  came  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  A  source  of  intellectual  development 


for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  wras  the 
Franzscliule.  Founded  in  1799  as  a  primary  school 
for  poor  children,  five  years  later  it  was  transformed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  into  a  Jewish 
high  school.  For  sixty  years  it  en- 
The  Franz-  joyed  the  highest  reputation  through- 
schule.  out  Germany.  Its  director,  David 
Frankel,  and  such  teachers  as  Joseph 
Wolf,  Gotthold  Solomon,  and  Moses  Philippson,  at¬ 
tracted  pupils  from  far  and  near. 

The  community  of  Dessau  led  in  the  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  German  Jews.  A  German 
monthly  entitled  “Sulamitli,”  devoted  to  Jewish  in¬ 
terests  and  culture,  wras  published  for  eight  years 
(1806-14)  by  David  Frankel  and  Joseph  Wolf.  But 
the  Dessau-Anlialt  government  continued  until  1848 
to  consider  the  Jewrsas  “  Scliutzjuden.”  No  foreign 
Jew  Avas  allowed  to  settle  in  the  town  without  a 
special  permit,  and  the  Dessau  Jewrs  were  restricted 

to  a  special  quar¬ 
ter.  Even  after 
1848  the  govern¬ 
ment  endeav¬ 
ored  to  limit  the 
right  of  the  Jews 
to  election  to  the 
Parliament,  and 
maintained  for  a 
long  time  the 
oath  “more  Ju- 
daico.  ”  It  was 
probably  on  this 
account  that  be¬ 
tween  1850  and 
1895  the  Jewish 
population  of 
Dessau  fell  from 
about  1,000  to 
406. 

During  the 
greater  part  of 
the  nineteenth 
century  the  rab¬ 
binate  of  Dessau 
wras  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  chaotic  state.  Rabbi  succeeded  rabbi  writli 
extraordinary  rapidity;  for  many  years  the  post  was 
vacant,  and  the  duties  of  the  rabbinate  w^ere  partially 
performed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Franzscliule.  The 
rabbis  since  1870  have  been:  Dr.  Saalfeld  (1870-81); 
Schonberger  (1881-84);  Dr.  Samson  Weisse  (1884- 
1893);  Dr.  Max  Freudenthal  (1893-1900);  Dr.  Isidor 
Walter  (1900).  In  1886  the  government  issued  reg¬ 
ulations  concerning  Jewish  worship,  according  to 
which  a  chief  rabbi  for  Anhalt,  with  his  seat  at 
Dessau,  wras  to  be  nominated  and  supported  by  the 
government. 

Dessau  possesses  an  imposing  synagogue  in  the 
Oriental  style  (restored  in  1861),  and  a  monument  to 
Moses  Mendelssohn  erected  on  the  centenary  of  his 
death. 

Bibliography  :  Wiirdig,  Chronik  der  Stadt  Dessau ,  1876, 
passim  ;  idem,  Dessau  InnerhaU)  Eines  Jahrhundcrts, 
1886 ;  Steinthal,  Die  Jud.  Volkssehule  in  Anhalt,  in  Zeit- 
schriftfUr  Gescli.  der  Judenin  Deutschland ,  iv.  66 :  Kayser- 
ling,  Moses  Mendelssohn ,  passim,  Leipsic,  1888;  Max  Freu- 
denthal,  Aus  der  Heimat  Mendelssohns ,  passim,  Berlin, 
1900 ;  Die  Jude n  Enter  den  Annhaltischen  Markgrafen  von 


Graveyard  of  the  Dessau  Community  Showing  Tombstone  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Father  to  the  Right. 

(From  Freudenthal,  “  Aus  der  Heimat  Mendelssohns.”) 
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Brandenburg ,  in  AUg.  Zeit .  dcsJud.  1840,  No.  13;  1).  Calm, 
Die  Stellung  dev  Judcn  in  Anhalt ,  ib.  1800,  Nos.  40  and  41. 

g.  S.  Sa.—I;  Br. 

- Typography  :  A  Hebrew  printing-office  was 

established  at  Dessau  in  1694  by  court  factor  Moses 
Benjamin  Wulff.  The  privilege  obtained  for  this 
purpose  included  both  Hebrew  and  German,  but 
Wulff  availed  himself  onty  of  the  former,  the  enter¬ 
prise  not  being  undertaken  with  a  desire  for  gain, 
but  to  conserve  and  advance  Jewish  learning.  The 
first  work  published  by  him  (1696)  was  a  ritual  en¬ 
titled  “Tefillah  lc-Moshch,”  to  which  were  appended 
prayers  for  women  in  Judceo-German,  entitled  44  Min  - 
hat  ‘Ani.”  The  type  for  the  Judmo-German  was  set 
up  by  a  girl  of  nine  years — Ellah,  daughter  of  Moses 
of  Holland.  In  1704  the  work  of  the  press  was  sus¬ 
pended,  owing  to  the  great  losses  Wulff  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  transactions  with  the  court  of  Gotha. 
His  son  Elijah  reestablished  the  office  in  1742,  but 
discontinued  it  in  1743.  The  first  work  issued  by 
the  latter  was  the  Si  fra  with  a  commentary,  44  Kor- 
ban  Aharon,”  by  Aaron  ben  Hayyim;  the  last  was 
the  “Korban  ha-‘Edali,”  on  the  Jerusalem  Tal¬ 
mud,  by  David  Frankel.  In  1783  another  office  was 
established  by  C.  Scliilder,  which  continued  into  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bibliography:  Cassel  and  Steinschneider,  Jiidische Typogra¬ 
phic,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encgc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  84; 
Max  Freudenthal,  Am  dcr  Hcimat  Mendelssohns ,  pp.  151  et 
seq.<  Berlin,  1900. 

j.  I.  Bn. 

DESSAU,  MOSES.  See  Mendelssohn,  Moses. 

DESSAU,  MOSES  B.  MICHAEL:  Talmud¬ 
ist  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  called  44  Dessau  ”  after 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  the  author  of  (1) 
novelhe  published  in  1724 — liaggadic  annotations  to 
the  Talmudic  tractates  Berakot,  Shabbat,  and  Ilid- 
dusliin,’  and  halakic.  novellas  to  Pesahim  and  Ke- 
tubot;  and  (2)  “Zikron  Moslicli”  (Memorial  of 
Moses),  published  in  1765 — novella}  on  various  liag- 
gadic  and  halakic  subjects.  He  also  edited  and  an¬ 
notated  44  Sha'are  Dura  ”  (Gates  of  Dueren),  by  Isaac 
b.  Heir  of  Dueren. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Wolf,  Bihl.  JFTebr .  iii.  1184  and  1593h ;  Stein- 
sebneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos.  5341  and  015(5 ;  Zedner,  Cat .  Hcbr. 
Boohs  Brit.  Mus. 

l.  g.  A.  R. 

DESSAU,  WOLE.  See  Wolf  r>.  Joseph  of 
Dessau. 

DESSAUER,  FERDINAND  (DESSOIR, 
FERDINAND  AUGUST) :  German  actor ;  son  of 
Leopold  Dessauer;  born  at  Breslau  Jan.  29,  1836; 
died  in  Dresden  April  15,  1892.  He  was  trained  for 
the  stage  by  Werner  Mannheim,  and  made  his  debut 
in  1852  as  the  Prince  in  44  Dorf  und  Stadt.  ”  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  went  to  Mayence,  where  he  remained 
until  1855,  when  he  appeared  at  Heidelberg.  Vienna 
was  his  next  engagement,  in  1856;  followed  in  1857 
by  Stettin;  1857-61,  Leipsic;  1861-63,  Bremen; 
1863-64,  Weimar.  From  1864  to  1867  he  played  at 
the  Hoftheatcr,  Berlin;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Weimar,  in  1868.  He  next  went  to  the  Lobetheater, 
Breslau,  in  1868-69.  The  following  seven  years 
were  spent  at  the  Hoftheatcr,  Dresden ;  from  1877 
to  1878  at  the  Thalia  Theater,  Hamburg;  from  1878 

to  1S~9  elX.  tlie  Uesiclenz  Theater,  r>i-escltjn  ;  and  in  1880 

ne  played  at  Prague. 


Dessauer  became  insane  during  a  performance,  and 
never  acted  again.  His  principal  roles  were  Kauf~ 
manti  Bloom ,  Mephisto ,  Falstajf ,  Muley  Hassan 
Biccaut,  Chalisac ,  and  Hans  Lange. 

Bibliography:  Moniteur  des  Dates ,  Appendix,  p.  48;  Flu«-- 

jren,  Bllhncn  Lexihon ,  pp.  56-57. 

8.  E.  Ms. 

DESSAUER,  GABRIEL  L.  :  Hungarian  rabbi 
and. author;  born  at  Neutra,  Hungary,  in  1805;  died 
June  1, 1878.  He  became  a  pupil  of  R.  Moses  Sopher 
(Schreiber)  at  Presburg,  and  was  for  forty  years  rabbi 
at  Balaton-Kojar,  on  the  Plattensee,  where  he  died. 
He  published  the  following  works :  44  Das  Buck  Hiob : 
Uebersetzt  und  Commentirt,”  Presburg,  1838;  44  Yad 
Gabriel  ”  (Gabriel’s  Hand),  novelise  about  the  slaugh¬ 
tering  of  animals  as  contained  in  the  ritual  codex  in 
Shulhan  ‘ Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  ib.  1838 ;  44  Ha- Ariel,  ” 
a  commentary  on  the  Talmudic  utterances  of  R.  bar 
bar  liana,  Budapest,  1859;  “Shire  Zimrali,”  to  a 
part  of  Genesis,  an  appendix  to  Hartwig  Wessely’s 
44  Sliire-Tif’eret,”  with  a  commentary  entitled  44  Degel 
ha-Lewi”;  finally,  “Homiletische  Skizzen,”  Ofen, 
1862. 

s.  M.  K. 

DESSAUER,  JOSEF :  German  composer ;  bom 
at  Prague  May  28,  1798;  died  at  Modling,  near 
Vienna,  July  8,  1876;  a  pupil  of  Tomaczek  (piano) 
and  Dionys  Weber  (composition).  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  Dessauer  first  devo¬ 
ted  himself  to  a  mercantile  career.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  upon  one  of  his  commercial  tours,  he 
visited  Italy,  where  his  musical  bent  received  a 
powerful  stimulus. 

In  1821,  owing  to  the  favorable  reception  accorded 
at  Naples  to  several  of  his  canzonettas  and  other 
vocal  compositions,  Dessauer  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  composition.  He  settled  in 
Vienna,  from  which  city  he  made  numerous  Euro¬ 
pean  tours  to  introduce  his  compositions ;  and  his 
songs,  which  were  distinguished  by  considerable 
melodic  beauty,  soon  secured  for  him  international 
fame.  In  the  44  Hofmeister  Catalogue  ”  for  1844 
nearly  seventy  of  these  canzonettas,  ariettas,  etc., 
are  enumerated. 

Less  successful  were  his  operas,  “Lidwinna” 
(Prague,  1836),  “Ein  Besuch  in  Saint-Cyr”  (Dres¬ 
den,  1838),  “Paquita”  (Vienna,  1851),  44  Domingo ” 
(1860),  and  “Oberon”  (not  performed).  Neither 
these  nor  his  instrumental  works  are  now  performed  • 
only  a  few  of  his  songs,  such  as  the  well-known  air 
“Scheiden  und  Meiden,”  having  maintained  their 
popularity  and  being  still  reprinted.  The  Sclilesin- 
gersof  Berlin,  who  included  most  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  in  their  catalogue  for  1900,  publish  the  following 
list:  44  3  Slavische  Licder  ” ;  44  9  Wanderlieder  von  Uh- 
land  ”  (“  Lebewolil,”  44  Scheiden  und  Meiden, ”  44  In  dcr 
Feme,”  44 Morgenlied,”  “Nachtreise,”  “  Winterreise,” 
“Abreise,”  “Einkelir,”  44  Heimkehr  ”) ;  and  two  song 
collections  of  ten  numbers  each,  including  “Ver- 
schwiegenheit,”  “Das  Gebet.,”  “  Wie  Glucklieh,” 

44  Am  Strande,”  “ Ich  Denke Dein,”  44  Das Zerbrocliene 
Ringlein.” 

Bibliography  :  Mendel,  Musihalisches  Conversations- Lexi - 
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DESSAUER,  JULIUS:  Hungarian  writer;  son 
of  Gabriel  L.  Dessauer;  born  at  Neutra  1832.  He 
was  for  some  years  rabbi  at  Ujpest.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  works:  “Die  Fiinf  Bucher 
Moses.  Nebst  dem  Rasclii-Commentar,  Punktirt, 
Leiclitfasslich  Uebersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen 
Versehen,”  Budapest,  1863;  2d  ed.,  1887;  “Scliul- 
cban  Arucli,  Orach  Hayyim,  Deutsch  Bearbeitet,”  in 
two  parts,  ib.  1868;  “  Spruch-Lexikon  des  Talmud 
und  Midrash,”  ib.  1876;  “Schlussei  zum  Gebet- 
buclie,”  ib.  1878;  “  Perlenscliatz :  Philosopliische 
Sentenzen  in  Alpliabetisclier  Reihenfolge,”  ib.  1880; 
“Her  Judische  Humorist,”  ib.  1899. 

s.  M.  K. 

DESSAUER,  LEOPOLD  (DESSOIR,  LUD¬ 
WIG)  :  German  actor ;  born  at  Posen  Dec.  15, 1810 ; 
died  Dec.  30,  1874,  in  Berlin.  Dessauer,  who  was 
known  during  his  stage  career  as  “  Dessoir,”  was  the 
son  of  a  Jewish  merchant.  He  made  his  debut  in 
the  theater  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  playing 
Hanky  in  Korner’s  “  Toni.  ”  Then  he  traveled  about 
the  country,  appearing  at  Coburg,  Sehonebeck, 
Wriezen,  Krossen,  Wiesbaden,  and  Mayence,  eventu¬ 
ally  playing  Tell  at  Potsdam.  This  was  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career,  and  in  1834  he  went  to  the 
Stadttlieater,  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
be  married  the  leading  woman,  Theresa  Reimann. 
The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  1836 
Dessauer  obtained  a  divorce  and  left  Leipsic  for  the 
Stadttlieater,  Breslau,  where  he  remained  until  1837. 
Two  years  of  starring  followed  at  Prague,  Briinn, 
Vienna  (Burgtheater),  and  Budapest,  after  which  he 
succeeded  Dcvrient  at  Karlsruhe.  In  1847  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  played,  writli  few  interruptions, 
until  July  10,  1872.  In  1853  he  appeared  in  London. 

Dessauer  was  by  many  considered  a  greater  artist 
than  Dawison,  whose  most  serious  rival  he  was. 
The  former,  it  is  true,  was  handicapped  by  lack  of 
figure,  looks,  and,  to  some  extent,  voice ;  yet  so  con¬ 
siderable  was  his  talent  that  lie,  was  among  the  fore¬ 
most  Shakespearian  actors.  His  Othello — first  played 
at  Berlin  Oct.  6,  1849 — Lear,  Shylock,  Hamlet ,  An¬ 
tony,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  King  John,  Macduff,  and 
lachimo  were  classical  creations.  Scarcely  less 
clever  were  his  Bolingbroke,  Uriel  Acosta,  Faust , 
Tasso,  Alba,  Gessler,  Xarciss,  Caligula  (“Fechter  von 
Ravenna  ”),  Louis  XI.  (“  Gringoire  ”),  Per  in  (“  Donna 
Diana”),  and  Marinetti  (“Emilia  Galotti  ”). 

Dessauer’s  life  was  greatly  embittered  by  his 
marital  misfortunes,  for  bis  second  wife,  Helene 
Pfeffer,  whom  he  married  in  1844,  became  insane  on 
the  death  of  their  child. 

Bibliography  :  Allgcmeine  Deutsche  Biographic ,  v.  75-77 ; 

E.  M.  Oettinger,  Praclit album  fur  Theater  und  Musih,  vol. 

v. ;  Entscli,  Biihnen  Album ,  1876,  pp.  173-179. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

DESSAUER,  MORITZ:  German  rabbi  and 
author ;  son  of  Gabriel  L.  Dessauer ;  born  at  Bala- 
ton-Kojar,  Hungary,  May  24,  1842;  died  April  17, 
1895,  at  Meiningen.  He  pursued  his  Talmudic  stud¬ 
ies  at  Var-Palota  and  Stuhlweissenburg,  and  at¬ 
tended  subsequent^  the  rabbinical  seminary  and  the 
university  at  Breslau.  In  1871  he  went  as  preacher 

to  KotLen,  bccomin ",  in  1881,  district  rabbi  at  JVIei- 

niugen.  He  published  the  following  works*.  “Spi¬ 


noza  und  Hobbes:  Begriindung  Hirer  Staats-  und 
Religionstlieorien  Durch  Hire  Phiiosophischen  Sys- 
teine, ” Breslau,  1868 ;  “  Daniel,  in  Sieben  Kanzelreden 
fur  das  Neujahrsund  Versohnungsfest,”  ib.  1875; 
“Der  Sokrates  der  Neuzeit  und  Sein  Gedanken- 
schatz :  Sammtliclie  Schriften  Spinozas  Gemeinver- 
standlich  und  Kurz  Gefasst,”  Kothen,  1878:  “Der 
Deutsche  Plato:  Erinnerungsschrift  zu  Moses  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  150jahrigem  Geburtstage,”  Berlin,  1879; 
“Blutlien  und  Knospen  der  Humanitat  aus  der  Zeit 
von  Reuchlin  bis  Lessing,”  Zurich,  1881;  “Human¬ 
itat  und  Judenthum,”  Leipsic,  1885. 

Bibliography:  Human,  Geschichte  der  Judcn  im  Herzng- 

tum  S.-Mciningcn-Hildburghaitscn ,  pp.  72  et  seq .,  Hild- 

burgrhausen,  1898. 

s.  M.  K. 

DESSOFF,  FELIX  OTTO  :  German  conductor 
and  composer;  born  Jan.  14,  1835,  in  Leipsic;  died 
Oct.  28,  1891,  at  Frankfort -on- tlie-Main ;  studied 
with  Moscheles,  Plaidy  (piano),  Hauptmann  (com¬ 
position),  and  Reitz  (instrumentation)  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  (1851-54).  Graduating  with  high  hon¬ 
ors,  he  first  became  musical  director  of  the  Aetien- 
theater  at  Chemnitz,  and  during  the  following  six 
years  successively  conducted  opera-orchestras  in 
Altenburg,  Dtisseldorf,  Cassel,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Magdeburg.  In  1860,  wiien  only  twTenty-five  years 
of  age,  he  wras  appointed  leader  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  wras  elected  director  of  the  famous  Philharmonic 
concerts.  Several  months  later  be  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  teacher  of  thorough-bass  and  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  From  1875  to  1881 
hewTas  court  kapellmeister  at  Karlsruhe,  and  then 
became  the  first  kapellmeister  at  the  Stadttlieater, 
Frankfort. 

Dessofif  was  at  one  time  perhaps  the  leading  con¬ 
ductor  of  liis  day.  Although  not  a  strict  adherent 
of  the  Mendelssohn  school,  his  virtuosity,  technical 
finish,  and  careful  attention  to  detail  stamped  his 
performances  as  models.  His  influence  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated ;  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  ini¬ 
tiative  that  this  important  musical  institution  of 
Vienna  wTas  placed  upon  a  secure  financial  and  artis¬ 
tic  basis. 

Bibliography:  Mendel,  Musikalisches  Konversations-Lcxi - 

It  on. 

S.  J.  So. 

DESSOIR,  FERDINAND.  See  Dessauer, 

FERDINAND. 

DESSOIR,  LUDWIG.  See  Dessauer,  Leo¬ 
pold. 

DETERMINISM.  See  Fatalism  and  Free- 
IVill. 

DETMOLD.  See  Lippe. 

DETMOLD,  JOHANN  HERMANN:  Ger¬ 
man  diplomat;  born  at  Hanover  July  24, 1807 ;  died 
there  March  17,  1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Det¬ 
mold,  the  court  physician  at  Hanover,  wt1io,  with 
his  w  hole  family,  joined  the  Christian  Church.  Det¬ 
mold  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Heidelberg.  Admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  town 

in  1830.  ITe  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  a 

Conservative,  and  in  1S3S  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  Hanoverian  Diet.  His  opposition  to  the  new 
constitution  and  his  attacks  upon  the  government, 
both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press,  led  to  a  brief 
imprisonment.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament  sitting*  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
where  he  allied  himself  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Right.  He  remained  an  uncompromising  reaction¬ 
ist.  In  1848,  after  the  refusal  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  to  accept  the  German  crown,  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  justice,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  the  short-lived  German 
government.  When  the  “  Reiclisverweser  ”  in  1849 
dismissed  the  government,  Detmold  returned  to  Han¬ 
over,  but  was  again  sent  to  Frankfort,  this  time  as 
representative  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  with  the 
title  of  ” Legationsrat.”  He  held  the  position  until 
1851,  when  he  was  recalled.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Hanover. 

During  his  juridical  and  diplomatic  career  Det- 
mold  found  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  being  especially  devoted  to 
artistic  interests.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker  and 
writer,  and  his  political  controversies  developed  a 
considerable  power  of  satire  and  invective. 

Detmold  is  the  author  of  “  Anleitung  zur  Kunst- 
kennerschaft,  ”  Hanover,  1833;  2d  ed.,  1845— -an  in¬ 
cisive  and  witty  criticism  of  artistic  conditions  in 
Hanover;  “Randzeiclmungen,”  Brunswick,  1843 
— a  political  essay;  “Thaten  nnd  Meinungen  dcs 
Herrn  Piepmeyer,”  Frankfort-on-thc-MaiiC  1849— 
a  satirical  pamphlet  on  the  politics  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament. 

Bibliography  :  De  le  Roi,  Gcschiclite  dev  Evangelischen  Ju- 
denmission ,  i.  229,  Leipsie,  1899;  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio¬ 
graphic,  s.v.;  Meyers  Kon  vcrsations-Lexikon  <  s.v. 

S.  F.  T.  H. 

DETMOLD,  SAMUEL:  Austrian  educator  and 
translator;  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  collaborators  on  the  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  which  was  published  by  a  number  of  the 
4*  Meassefim,”  Breslau,  1822-27.  Detmold  translated 
the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chron¬ 
icles.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  'Hebrew  primer 
with  the  title  “  Moreli  Derek  ”  (Guide  of  the  Road), 
Vienna,  1815. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Bibliogi'aphisches  Hand- 
buclu  p.  41;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  s.v.; 
Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  66, 255-250,  whose  statements 
are,  however,  hardly  correct. 

L.  G. 

DETROIT  :  Largest  city  in  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  No  authentic  records  of  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  or  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  are  found  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Even  then  the  settlers  were 
few  in  number  and  to  a  great  extent  interrelated. 
Most  of  them  were  of  Bavarian  stock.  Among  the 
earliest  are  found  the  names  of  Silberman,  Hirsch, 
Cohen,  Sehloss,  Bendit,  Sloman,  Ileineman,  and 
Kan  ter. 

The  first  organization  of  Jews  in  Detroit  was  ef¬ 
fected  during  the  summer  of  1850,  when  the  Beth 
El  Society,  from  which  a  few  }Tears  later  sprang 
Congregation  Beth  El,  was  established.  Like  all 
congregations  of  that  period  this  one  was  Orthodox 
in  its  ritual,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Reform 


spirit  began  to  create  divisions  in  the  community 
In  1861  a  large  number  of  the  members  withdrew 
because  of  the  introduction  of  an  organ  and  a  mixed 
choir  into  the  synagogue,  and  formed  the  Sha‘arc 
Zedek  congregation,  which  is  to-day  the  leadim** 
organization  of  the  Orthodox  Jews  of  the  city.  The 
pulpit  of  congregation  Beth  El  has  been  occupied 
by  a  number  of  well-known  rabbis,  including  Lieb- 
man  Adler,  Isidore  Kalisch,  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Henry 
Zirndorf,  and  Louis  Grossman.  This  congregation 
brought  Kohler  and  Zirndorf  to  America.  The  pres¬ 
ent  (1902)  rabbi  is  Leo  M.  Franklin. 

In  a  total  population  of  300,000  there  are  about 
12,000  Jews,  of  whom  60  per  cent  are  (1902)  of  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Polish  origin.  Besides  Temple  Beth  El, 
which  is  now  the  home  of  a  Reform  congregation, 
there  are  in  the  city  the  congregations  Sha'are 
Zedek,  Beth  Jacob,  Beth  David,  and  Benai  Israel, 
all  of  which  worship  in  their  own  S3rnagogues  and 
according  to  the  Orthodox  ritual.  A  number  of 
hebrahs  assemble  only  on  the  holidays.  Each  con¬ 
gregation  has  its  own  cemetery.  The  Orthodox 
Jews  maintain  a  Talmud  Torah,  and  have  recently 
dedicated  a  modern  and  commodious  school  build¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose. 

Until  the  fall  of  1899  there  were  not  less  than  nine 
Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  Detroit,  but  at  that 
time  all  except  one  were  federated  under  the  title 
“Union  of  Jewish  Charities.”  This  organization, 
with  headquarters  in  its  own  building,  carries  on 
practically  every  branch  of  educational,  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  relief  work.  Most  of  the  Jewish  secret 
orders  have  lodges  in  Detroit,  and  there  are  three 
Jewish  social  clubs,  the  Phoenix,  the  Fellowship, 
and  the  Standard.  The  Jewish  Woman’s  Club, 
with  a  membership  of  250,  does  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  work.  The  city  supports  a  Jewish  weekly, 
“The  Jewish  American,”  which  is  the  organ  of 
Temple  Beth  El  and  other  congregations. 

a.  L.  M.  F 

DEUTERONOMIST  :  The  name  given  by  critics 
to  the  author  of  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy.  See 
Deuteronomy. 

DEUTERONOMY  (D'Tn)s  The  fifth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  called  in  Hebrew  “Debarim”  (Words), 
from  the  opening  phrase  “  Eleli  ha-debarim  ” ;  in  Rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew  it  is  known  also  as  “  Mishneh  Torah.” 
The  English  appellation  is  derived  from  the  name 
which  the  book  bears  in  the  Septuagint  ( Aevrspovo/iuov ) 
and  in  the  Vulgate  (Deuteronomium) ;  and  this  is 
based  upon  the  erroneous  Septuagint  rendering  of 
“mishneh  ha-torah  lia-zot  ”  (xvii.  18),  which  gram¬ 
matically  can  mean  only  “a  repetition  [that  is,  a 
copy]  of  this  law,  ”  but  which  is  rendered  by  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  to  Aevrepovoutov  tovto,  as  though  the  expres¬ 
sion  meant  “this  repetition  of  the  law.”  While, 
however,  the  name  is  thus  a  mistranslation,  it  is  not 
inappropriate;  for  the  book  does  include,  by  the  side 
of  much  new  matter,  a  repetition  or  reformulation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  laws  found  in  the  non-priestly 
sections  (known  as  “  JE  ”)  of  Exodus. 

- Biblical  Data :  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  con¬ 
sists  in  the  main  of  the  discourses  which  Moses  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  delivered,  immediately  before  his 
death  (i.  3),  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  the  Israelites  the  laws  which  they 
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veil*  to  obey,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  to 
olicv  them,  when  the}r  should  be  settled  in  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land.  Disregarding  introductions  and  other 
subsidiary  matter,  the  contents  of  the  book  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(']).  i.  fi-iv.  40:  Moses’  first  discourse,  consisting  (i.-iii.)  of  a 
review  of  the  providential  guidance  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  concluding 
(iv.i  with  an  eloquent  appeal  not  to  forget  the  great  truths, 
especially  the  spirituality  of  their  God,  impressed  upon  them  at 
llorch. 

cti.  v.-xxvi.,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  1 :  Moses’  second  discourse,  con¬ 
taining  the  exposition  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  and  forming 
tin*  central  and  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  book.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts :  (1)  eh.  v.-xi.,  a  hortatory  introduction,  devel¬ 
oping  the  first  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  and  inculcating 
tin*  general  theocratic  principles  by  which  Israel,  as  a  nation,  is 
to  be  governed ;  (2)  ch.  xii.-xxvi.,  the  code  of  special  laws,  fol¬ 
lowed  txxviii.  1-xxix.  1)  by  a  solemn  rehearsal  of  the  blessings 
and  curses  attached  respectively  to  the  observance  and  neglect 
of  the  Deuteronomic  law. 

fell,  xxvii.  consists  of  instructions  (interrupting  the  discourse 
of  Moses,  and  narrated  in  the  third  person)  relative  to  a  cere¬ 
mony  by  which  the  nation,  after  entering  Canaan,  is  to  sym¬ 
bolize  its  ratification  of  the  preceding  code ;  see  Josh.  viii. 

Ch.  xxix.  2-xxx.  20:  Moses’  third  discourse,  emphasizing 
afresh  the  fundamental  duty  of  loyalty  to  Yhwii  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  apostasy. 

Ch.  xxxi.-xxxiv. :  Moses’  last  words  of  encouragement  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  people  and  to  Joshua;  his  song  (xxxii.  1-43) 
and  blessing  (xxxiii.);  the  account  of  his  death  (xxxiv.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  discourses  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  that  the  writer’s  aim  is  throughout  parenetic: 
both  in  the  two  historical  retrospects  (i.-iii.,  ix. 
0-x.  11).  and  in  passing  allusions  elsewhere  (as  xi. 
2—6 ;  xxiii.  4,  5;  xxiv.  9),  he  appeals  to  history  for 
tlu*  sake  of  the  lessons  deducible  from  it;  and  in  his 
treatment  of  the  laws,  he  does  not  merely  collect  or 
repeat  a  series  of  legal  enactments,  but  he  “ex¬ 
pounds  ”  them  (i.  o) ;  that  is,  he  develops  them  with 
reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  purposes  which 
they  subserve,  and  to  the  motives  from  which  the 
Israelite  ought  to  obey  them.  It  is  a  further  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  discourses  that  they  are,  in  both  the 
historical  and  the  legal  parts,  dependent  upon  the 
narrative  and  laws,  respectively,  of  JE  in  Exodus 
and  Numbers;  entire  phrases  from  the  earlier  docu¬ 
ment  being  frequently  embedded  in  them  (compare 
Deut.  i.  33,  35,  36  with  Ex.  xiii.  21,  and  Num.  xiv. 
23,  24  respectively ;  and  Deut.  xvi.  16,19  with  Ex. 
xxiii.  6,8,  17). 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  laws  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  the  asterisk  (*)  denoting  those  laws  which 
are  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
The  Laws  dagger  (f  or  :£)  those  which  differ  more 
in  Deu-  or  less  materially  in  their  provisions 
teronomy.  from  those  in  JE  and  P  respectively. 

For  a  more  complete  synoptical  table 
See  Driver's  “Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
0.  T.”  7th  ed.,  pp.  73  el  sec/.,  or  his  Commentary  on 
Deuteronomy,  pp.  iv.  et  mj . 

i.  Religious  Observances  : 

1.  Law  of  single  sanctuary,  xii.  1-2S:{:  (burnt  offerings, 

sacrifices  peace-offerings],  tithes,  heave-offer¬ 
ings  [first-fruits  and  other  offerings  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  soil],  vows,  free-will  offerings,  and  first¬ 
lings,  all  to  he  offered  at  the  central  sanctuary). 

2.  Laws  against  the  worship  of  “other  gods,”  xii.  29-31, 

xiii*. 

3.  Sanctity  of  the  laity,  xiv.  1-21  (person  not  to  be  dis¬ 

figured  in  mourning,  xiv.  1-2;  law  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  xiv.  3-20;  flesh  of  animals  dying 
a  natural  death  not  to  be  eaten,  xiv.  21). 


4.  Laws  tending  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
xiv.  22-xv.  18  (disposition  of  the  charitable  tithe, 
xiv.  22-29 1 ;  relief  secured  to  debtors  every  seventh 
year,  xv.  1-11  ft ;  law  of  slavery,  xv.  12-18 1$) . 
o.  Offerings  and  festivals  (firstling  males  to  be  offered  to 
Yiiwh,  xv.  19-23  $;  regulations  respecting  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  three  annual  pilgrimages,  xvi.  1-17  $) . 

ii.  The  Office-Bearers  of  the  Theocracy: 

1.  Judges  to  be  appointed  in  every  city,  xvi.  18*;  and 

judgment  to  be  impartial,  xvi.  19.  20. 

[Ch.  xvi.  21-22,  aslierahs  and  “pillars”  prohibited; 
xvii.  1,  sacrifices  to  be  without  blemish ;  xvii.  2-7,  an 
Israelite  convicted  of  idolatry  to  be  stoned  to  death*.] 

2.  The  supreme  central  tribunal,  xvii.  8-13*. 

3.  The  king,  xvii.  14-20  (theocratic  conditions  which  the 

monarchy  is  to  satisfy  *). 

4.  nights  and  revenues  of  the  priestly  tribe,  xviii.  1-8*. 

5.  The  prophet,  xviii.  9-22*  (verses  10, 11  against  differ¬ 

ent  forms  of  magic  and  divination— expansion  of 
Ex.  xxii.  18). 

iii.  Criminal  Law : 

1.  Manslaughter  and  murder,  xix.  1-13  (cities  of  refuge  t) . 

2.  Against  removal  of  boundary-stones,  xix.  14*. 

3.  Law  of  witness,  xix.  15-21  (compare  xvii.  6). 

[Four  laws  designed  to  secure  self-control  and  for¬ 
bearance  in  the  conduct  of  war,  xx.*  and  xxi.  10-14* ; 
compare  xxiv.  5*.] 

iv.  Miscellaneous  Laws  Relating  Chiefly  to  Civil 

and  Domestic  Life  :  Symbolical  rite  of  expiation 
for  an  untraced  murder,  xxi.  1-9*;  primogeniture,  xxi. 
15-17*;  treatment  of  an  undutiful  son,  xxi.  18-21*; 
treatment  of  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  xxi.  22-23*;  lost 
cattle  or  other  property  to  be  restored  to  owner,  xxii. 
1-4;  sexes  not  to  interchange  garments,  xxii.  5*;  mother- 
bird  not  to  be  taken  with  nest,  xxii.  6,  7  * ;  parapets  on 
roofs,  xxii.  8  * ;  prohibition  of  non-natural  mixtures  and 
combinations,  xxii.  9-11;  law  of  fringes,  xxii.  12;  slan¬ 
der  against  a  newly  married  maiden,  xxii.  13-21* :  adul¬ 
tery  and  seduction,  xxii.  22-29 ;  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  stepmother,  xxii.  30 :  conditions  of  admittance  into 
the  theocratic  community,  xxiii.  1-8  * ;  cleanliness  in  the 
camp,  xxiii.  9-14  ^ ;  humanity  to  escaped  slave,  xxiii.  15- 
16*;  religious  prostitution  forbidden,  xxiii.  17-18*; 
usury  (interest),  xxiii.  19-20;  vows,  xxiii.  21-23;  regard 
for  neighbor’s  crops,  xxiii.  24-25  *  :  divorce,  xxiv.  1-4  * ; 
pledges,  xxiv.  6,  10-13 ;  man-stealing,  xxiv.  7 ;  leprosy, 
xxiv.  8-9;  wages  of  hired  servant  not  to  be  detained, 
xxiv.  14-15 ;  criminal’s  family  not  to  be  punished  with 
him.  xxiv.  16*;  justice  toward  “  stranger  ”  (i.e„  resident- 
foreigner).  widow,  and  orphan,  xxiv.  17-18;  gleanings, 

xxiv.  19-22;  limit  to  stripes,  xxv.  1-3*;  ox  not  to  be 
muzzled  while  threshing,  xxv.  4*;  levirate  marriage, 

xxv.  5-10*:  modesty  in  women,  xxv.  11,  12*:  just 
weights  and  measures,  xxv.  13-16 ;  liturgical  directions 
for  the  offering  of  first-fruits  and  of  the  triennial  tithe, 
xx  vi.  1-15*. 

The  moral  and  religious  duties  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  imprecations  in  xxvii.  15-26  should  likewise  be  noted, 
as  also  the  injunctions  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  or  introduced  more  or  less  incidentally  in  xii.- 
xxvi  —as  v.  6-21  (the  Decalogue,  repeated,  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  subordinate  clauses,  from  Ex.  xx.  2-17);  vi. 
8  and  xi.  18  (the  law  of  frontlets);  vi.  14  and  xi.  16 
(against  “other  gods”):  xii.  16,  23-25,  and  xv.  23  (blood 
not  to  be  eaten):  xix.  21  (“the  lex  talionis).” 

- Critical  View :  I.  If  the  Deuteronomic  laws 

are  compared  carefully  with  the  three  codes  coff¬ 
in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
tained  they  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  each : 

(1)  The  laws  in  JE — namely,  Ex.  xx. -xxiii.  (re¬ 
peated  partially  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26),  and  the  kin¬ 
dred  section,  Ex.  xiii.  3-16 — form  the  foundation  of 
the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  This  is  evident  partly 
from  the  numerous  verbal  coincidences  referred  to 
above — whole  clauses,  and  sometimes  even  an  en¬ 
tire  law,  being  repeated  verbatim — and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  frequently  a  law  in  Deuteronomy  con¬ 
sists  of  an  expansion,  or  application  to  particular 
cases,  of  a  principle  laid  down  more  briefly  in  Exo¬ 
dus  (compare,  for  instance,  Deut.  xiii.,  xvii.  2-7,  with 
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Ex.  xxii.  20;  Dent.  xvi.  1-17  with  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17; 
and  Deut.  xviii.  10, 11  with  Ex.  xxii.  IS).  The  civil 
and  social  enactments  which  are  new  in  Deuteronomy 
make  provision  chiefly  for  cases  likely  to  arise  in  a 
more  highly  organized  community  than  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  legislation  of  Ex.  xx. -xxiii. 

(2)  With  the  laws  contained  principal^  in  Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.  (the  law  of  holiness,  known  as  “II”), 
there  are  parallels  in  Deuteronomy  (chiefly  moral  in¬ 
junctions);  hut  though  in  such  cases  the  substance 
is  often  similar,  the  expression  is  nearly  always  dif¬ 
ferent  (compare,  for  instance,  Deut.  xiv.  1  with  Lev. 
xix.  28;  Deut.  xvi.  19,  20  with  Lev.  xix.  15;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-22  with  Lev.  xix.  9, 10);  and  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  is  in  any 
sense  an  expansion  or  development  of  that  in  Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.  The  one  exception  is  the  description  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals  in  xiv.  4a,  6-l9a,  which 
agrees  in  the  main  verbally  with  Lev.  xi.  2b-20. 

(3)  With  the  ceremonial  laws  contained  in  the 
other  parts  of  Leviticus,  and  in  Numbers  (P),  Deu- 
terononi}'  is  only  remotely  related;  there  are  no  ver¬ 
bal  parallels.  Some  of  the  institutions  and  observ¬ 
ances  codified  in  P  are  indeed  mentioned,  as,  for 
instance,  burnt  and  peace-offerings,  fire-sacrifices, 
heave-offerings,  the  distinction  between  clean  and 

unclean,  a  Torah  for  leprosy  (xxiv.  8) ; 
Relation  to  but  they  are  destitute  of  the  central 
Other  significance  which  they  hold  iu  the 
Codes.  system  of  P;  while  many  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  institutions  of  P— as  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  priests  and  the  common  Levites ; 
the  Levitical  cities  and  the  year  of  jubilee;  the 
cereal-offering;  the  guilt-  and  sin-offering ;  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement— are  not  referred  to  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  at  all ;  and  in  the  laws  which  do  touch  common 
ground,  great,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  discrepancies  frequentty  display  themselves. 
Thus  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  may  be  termed 
an  expansion  of  the  bod}^  of  laws  contained  in  JE ; 
it  is,  in  several  features,  parallel  to  that  contained 
in  H ;  it  contains  allusions  to  laws  similar  to — it  can 
not  be  said  identical  with — those  codified  in  some 
parts  of  P;  while  its  provisions  sometimes  differ 
widely  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  P. 

The  Deuteronomic  discourses  maybe  said  to  com¬ 
prise  three  elements — a  historical,  a  legislative,  and 
a  parenetic.  Of  these  the  parcnetic  element  is  both 
the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  important ;  for 
it  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  cer- 
Aim  and  tain  fundamental  religious  and  moral 
Scope  principles  upon  which  the  writer  lays 
of  Deu-  great  stress.  The  historical  element 
teronomy.  is  subservient  to  the  parenetic,  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  history,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  having  nearly  always  a  didactic 
aim.  The  legislative  element,  though  obviously, 
in  many  of  its  features,  tending  directly  to  secure 
the  national  well-being,  and  possessing  consequently 
an  independent  value  of  its  own,  is  by  the  writer  of 
Deuteronomy  viewed  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  principles  which  it  is  the  main  object 
of  his  book  to  enforce.  The  author  wrote,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  under  a  keen  sense  of  the  perils  of  idolatry ; 
and  to  guard  Israel  against  this,  by  insisting  ear¬ 
nestly  on  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience  which 


it  owes  to  its  sovereign  Lord,  is  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  his  book.  Accordingly  the  truths  on 
which  he  loves  to  dwell  are  the  sole  godhead 
of  Ynwir,  His  spirituality  (Deut.  iv.),  His  choice  of 
Israel,  and  the  love  and  faithfulness  which  lie  has 
manifested  toward  it;  from  which  are  deduced  the 
great  practical  duties  of  loyal  and  loving  devotion 
to  Him,  an  absolute  and  uncompromising  repudia¬ 
tion  of  all  false  gods,  a  warm  and  spontaneous  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  will,  and  a  large-hearted  and  generous 
attitude  toward  men. 

The  central  and  principal  discourse  (v.-xxvi., 
xxviii.)  opens  with  the  Decalogue;  and  the  first 
commandment,  “  Thou  slialt  have  no  other  gods  be¬ 
fore  me,”  may  be  said  to  be  the  text  which  in  the 
rest  of  ch.  v.-xi.  is  eloquently  and  movingly  ex¬ 
panded.  Yiiwii  is,  moreover,  a  spiritual  being: 
hence  no  sensible  representation  can  be  framed  of 
Him.  Still  less  should  Israel’s  devotions  be  paid  to 
any  other  material  object  (iv.  12, 15-19).  Ynwu  has 
chosen  Israel;  and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
given  to  its  forefathers,  has  wonderfully  delivered 
it  from  its  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  assigned  it  a 
home  in  a  bounteous  and  fertile  land,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  which  it  is  now  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  Jordan  (vi.  10,  11 ;  viii.  7-10).  In  return  for  all 
these  benefits  it  is  the  Israelite’s  duty  to  fear  and 
to  love  Ynwir — to  fear  Him  as  the  great  and  mighty 
God,  whose  judgments  strike  terror  into  all  behold¬ 
ers  (iv.  82-36,  xi.  2-7);  and  to  love  Him  on  account 
of  the  affection  and  constancy  with  which,  even  as  a 
father,  He  has  ever  dealt  with  Israel.  The  love  of 
God,  an  all-absorbing  sense  of  personal  devotion  to 
Him,  is  propounded  in  Deuteronomy  as  the  primary 
spring  of  human  duty  (vi.  5);  it  is  the  duty  which 
is  the  direct  corollary  of  the  character  of  God  and 
•  of  Israel’s  relation  to  Him;  the  Isracl- 
The  Love  it e  is  to  love  Him  with  undivided  a f- 

of  God.  fection  (“  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,77  vi.  5;  xiii.  3;  xxx.  6; 
and  elsewhere — an  expression  characteristic  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy).  renouncing  everything  that  is  in  any 
degree  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  Him. 

This  brings  with'  it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  earnest 
and  entire  repudiation  of  all  false  gods,  and  of  every 
rite  or  practise  connected  with  idolatry ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  cheerful  and  read\r  acquiescence  in  the 
positive  commandments  which  He  has  laid  down. 
Of  nothing  is  the  Israelite  more  repeatedly  and  em¬ 
phatically  warned  in  Deuteronomy  than  of  the 
temptations  to  idolatry,  and  of  the  perils  of  yielding 
to  them.  The  heathen  populations  of  Canaan  are 
to  be  exterminated;  no  intermarriage,  or  other  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  is  to  he  permitted:  and  their 
places  of  worship  and  religious  symbols  are  to  be 
ruthlessly  destroyed  (vii.  2-5 ;  xii.  2,  3).  Israel  must 
ever  remember  that  it  is  “holy”  to  Yiiwii  (vii.  6; 
xiv.  2,  21;  xxvi.  19;  xxviii.  9).  Canaanitish  forms 
of  divination  and  magic  are  not  to  be  tolerated;  an 
authorized  order  of  prophets  is  to  supply  in  Israel, 
so  far  as  Ynwir  permits  it,  the  information  and 
counsel  for  which  other  nations  resorted  to  augurs 
and  soothsayers  (xviii.  9-19).  Local  shrines  and 
altars,  even  though  ostensibly  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  were  liable  to  contamination, 
on  the  part  of  the  unspiritual  Israelites,  by  the  ad- 
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mixture  of  heathen  rites;  accordingly,  the  three 
<rreat  annual  feasts  are  to  be  observed,  and  all  sac¬ 
rifices  and  other  religious  dues  are  to  be  rendered,  it 
is  repeatedly  and  strongly  insisted,  at  a  single  cen¬ 
tral  sanctuary,  “the  place  ■which  Yinvn  shall  choose 
to  set  his  name  there  ”  (xii.  5-7,  11,  14,  18,  26, 
and  elsewhere).  Obedience  to  these  commands,  if 
it  come  from  the  heart  and  be  sincere,  will  bring 
with  it  the  blessing  of  Ynwii:  disobedience  will 
cud  in  national  disaster  and  exile  (vi.  14-15,  vii.  12- 
j(i,  viii.  19,  and  especially  xxviii.). 

The  practical  form  which  devotion  to  Yinvn  is  to 
take  is  not,  however,  to  be  confined  to  religious 
duties,  strictly  so  called.  It  is  to  embrace  also  the 
Israelite’s  social  and  domestic  life,  and  it  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  attitude  toward  the  moral  and  civil  ordi¬ 
nances  prescribed  to  him.  The  individual  laws  con¬ 
tained  in  cli.  xii.-xxvi.  are  designed  for  the  moral 
and  social  well-being  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  the 
Israelite’s  duty  to  obey  them  accordingly.  Love  of 
God  involves  the  love  of  one’s  neighbor,  and  the 
avoidance  of  any  act  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
a  neighbors’  welfare.  The  Israelite  must  comport 
himself  accordingly.  Duties  involving  directly  the 
application  of  a  moral  principle  are  especially  in¬ 
sisted  on,  particularly  justice,  integrity,  equity,  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  generosity ;  and  the  laws  embodying 
such  principles  are  manifestly  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  writer’s  eyes.  Judges  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  city,  who  are  to  administer  justice 
with  the  strictest  impartiality  (xvi. 

Love  of  18-20).  Fathers  are  not  to  be  con- 
Neighbors.  demned  judicially  for  the  crimes  of 
their  children;  nor  children  for  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers  (xxiv.16).  Just  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  used  in  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  (xxv.  18-16) ;  grave  moral  offenses  are  pun¬ 
ished  severely ;  death  is  the  penalty  not  only  for 
murder,  but  also  for  incorrigible  behavior  in  a  son, 
for  unchastity,  for  adultery,  and  for  man-stealing 
(xxi.  18-21,  xxii.  20-27,  xxiv.  7). 

But  the  author’s  ruling  motive  is  humanity,  wliere- 
ever  considerations  of  religion  or  morality  do  not 
force  him  to  repress  it.  Thus  philanthropy,  prompt¬ 
itude,  and  liberality  are  to  be  shown  toward  those 
in  difficulty  and  want— as  the  indigent  in  need  of  a 
loan  (xv.  7-11) ;  a  slave  at  the  time  of  his  manumis¬ 
sion  (xv.  13-15);  a  fugitive  (xxiii.  15,  16);  a  hired 
servant  (xxiv.  14,  15);  the  “stranger  [i.e.,  resident 
foreigner],  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow  ”  (xiv.  29, 
and  frequently  elsewhere).  Gratitude  and  a  sense 
of  sympathy,  evoked  by  the  recollection  of  Israel’s 
own  past,  are  frequently  appealed  to  as  the  motives 
by  which  the  Israelite  should  in  such  cases  be  actu¬ 
ated  (x.  19,  “For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ” ;  xv.  15;\wi.  12;  xxiv.  18,  22,  “and  thou 
shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the 
land  of  Egypt”).  A  spirit  of  forbearance,  equity, 
and  regard  for  the  feelings  or  welfare  of  others  un¬ 
derlies  also  many  of  the  other  regulations  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  does 
there  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  of  generous  devo¬ 
tion  to  God  and  of  large-hearted  benevolence  toward 
men:  nowhere  else  are  duties  and  motives  set  forth 
with  deeper  feeling  or  with  more  moving  eloquence ; 
and  nowhere  else  is  it  shown  so  fully  how  high  and 


noble  principles  may  be  made  to  elevate  and  refine 
the  entire  life  of  the  community. 

The  Song  of  Moses,  contained  in  chap,  xxxii.  1-34, 
is  a  didactic  poem,  the  aim  of  which  (verses  4-6)  is  to 
exemplify  the  rectitude  and  faithfulness  of  Yiiwiias 
manifested  in  His  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  un¬ 
grateful  nation.  Looking  back  upon  the  past,  the 
poet,  after  the  exordium  (verses.  1-3),  describes,  first, 
the  providence  that  had  brought  Israel  safely  through 
the  wilderness,  and  planted  it  in  a  land  blessed  abun¬ 
dantly  by  the  goodness  of  Yiiwh  (verses  7-14);  sec¬ 
ondly,  Israel’s  ingratitude  and  lapse  into  idolatiy 
(verses  15-18),  which  had  obliged  Yhwii  to  threaten 
it  with  national  disaster,  and  to  bring  it  almost  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  (verses  19-30) ;  and  thirdly,  Ynwn’s 
determination  not  to  allow  an  unworthy  foe  to 
triumph  over  His  people,  but  by  speaking  to  them 
through  the  extremity  of  their  need  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  mind,  and  so  to  make  it 
Song*  and  possible  for  Himself  to  interpose  and 
Blessing  of  save  them  (verses  31-48).  The  thought 

Moses.  underlying  the  poem  is  thus  the  rescue 
of  the  people,  by  an  act  of  grace,  at 
the  moment  when  annihilation  seems  imminent. 
The  author  develops  this  theme  with  a  glow  of  im¬ 
passioned  earnestness,  and  also  with  great  literary 
and  artistic  skill. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  contains  the  “Blessing  of  Moses,” 
consisting  of  a  series  of  benedictions,  or  eulogies,  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  different  tribes  (Simeon  excepted), 
with  an  exordium  (verses  2-5)  and  a  conclusion 
(verses  26-29).  The  method  of  the  author  is  to  sig¬ 
nalize  some  distinctive  feature  in  the  character,  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  geographical  situation  of  each  tribe,  with 
allusion,  by  preference,  to  the  theocratic  function 
discharged*  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate 
the  felicity,  material  and  spiritual,  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  secured  to  it  originally  by  Yhwh’s  goodness 
in  the  wilderness  (verses  2-5),  and  maintained  after¬ 
ward,  through  the  continuance  of  his  protecting 
care,  in  Canaan  (verses  26-29).  In  general  character 
it  resembles  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  1-27): 
but  if  the  two  he  compared  attentively,  there  will 
be  seen  to  be  sonic  noticeable  points  of  difference. 
The  most  salient  features  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  are  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  depression  of  Judah  (verse  7 ;  contrast  the 
warm  eulogy  in  Gen.  xlix.  8-12),  the  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  with  which  Levi  is  viewed  (verses  8-11 ;  con¬ 
trast  the  unfavorable  terms  of  Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  the 
strength  and  splendor  of  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph 
(verses  13-17;  compare  Gen.  xlix.  22-26,  with  which 
there  are  some  verbal  resemblances),  and  the  burst 
of  grateful  enthusiasm  with  which  the  poet  cele¬ 
brates  the  fortune  of  bis  nation,  settled  and  secure, 
with  the  aid  of  its  God,  in  its  promised  home.  The 
tone  of  the  blessing  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  song  (xxxii.):  the  one  reflects  national  happi¬ 
ness;  the  other,  national  disaster.  The  two,  it  is 
evident,  must  have  been  composed  at  times  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation  were  very  different. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  modern  critics  that 
Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  but  that  it 
was,  in  its  main  parts,  written  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  n.c.,  either  during  the  reign  of  Manassel),  or 
during  that  of  Josiah  (but  before  liis  eighteenth  year, 
the  Book  of  the  Law  found  in  that  year  in  the 
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Temple  [see  II  Kings  xxii.-xxiii.]  clearly  containing 
Deuteronomy,  if  indeed  it  included  anything  more). 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  stated 
Age  and  here  in  the  briefest  outline,  are  as  fol- 
Au-  lows:  (1)  Even  upon  the  assumption 
thorship  of  that  JE  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  is 
Deu-  Mosaic,  the  historical  discrepancies  in 
teronomy.  Deut.  i.-iv.  and  ix.-x.,  and  the  terms 
in  which  incidents  belonging  to  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus  are  referred  to,  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  Deuteronomy  being  Mo¬ 
saic  likewise ;  while  the  use  of  the  expression  “  be¬ 
yond  Jordan”  in  i.  1,  5;  iii.  8;  iv.  41,  46,  47,  49,  for 
eastern  Palestine,  implies  that  tiie  author  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  western  Palestine.  (2)  The  same  conclusion 
follows,  a  fortiori,  for  those  who  allow  that  JE  is 
a  post-Mosaic  document,  from  the  fact,  noticed 
above,  that  JE  itself,  both  in  the  narrative  parts  and 
in  the  laws,  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  Deuteronomy. 
(8)  In  Deuteronomy  it  is  strictly  laid  down  that  sac¬ 
rifice  is  to  be  offered  at  a  single  central  sanctuary 
(xii.  5, 11, 14,  etc.);  whereas  in  Joshua  to  I  Kings  vi. 
sacrifices  are  frequently  described  as  offered  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  land  (in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Ex.  xx.  24),  without  any  indication  on  the  part  of 
either  the  actor  or  the  narrator  that  a  law  such  as 
that  of  Deuteronomy  is  being  infringed.  (4)  The 
other  differences  between  the  legislation  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  and  that  of  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  point  with  some 
cogency  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  originated  in  a  later  and  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  stage  of  society  than  the  la  ws  of  Exodus.  (5) 
The  law  of  the  kingdom  (xvii.  14-20)  is  colored 
by  reminiscences  of  the  monarchy  of  Solomon.  (6) 
The  forms  of  idolatry  referred  to— especially  the 
worship  of  the  “  host  of  heaven  ”  (iv.  19,  xvii.  7)— 
point  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Aliaz, 
and  more  probably  to  one  in  the  seventh  century 
b.c.  (7)  The  influence  of  Deuteronomy  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  writers  is  clear  and  indisputable.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Amos,  Hosea,  and  the 
Influence  undisputed  portions  of  Isaiah  show 
on  no  certain  traces  of  this  influence, 
Subsequent  while  Jeremiah  exhibits  marks  of  it  on 
Writers,  nearly  every  page.  If  Deuteronomy 
had  been  composed  between  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  these  facts  would  be  exactly  accounted 
for.  (8)  The  language  and  style  of  Deuteronomy — 
clear  and  flowing,  free  from  archaisms,  but  purer 
than  that  of  Jeremiah — would  suit  the  same  period. 
(9)  The  prophetic  teachings  of  Deuteronomy — the 
leading  theological  ideas  and  the  principles  which 
the  author  seeks  to  inculcate — exhibit  many  points 
of  contact  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
especially  with  the  characteristic  principles  of  the 
compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (who  must  have  lived 
in  the  same  age). 

Upon  these  grounds  (which,  when  studied  in  de¬ 
tail,  are  seen  to  possess  far  greater  cogency  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  mere  summary)  it  is  concluded  by 
modern  critics  that  Deuteronomy  is  in  reality  a  work 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  the  significance  which  the  book  must  have 
had  if  it  were  written  at  this  time.  It  was  a  great 
protest  against  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  the  age. 

It  laid  down  the  lines  of  a  great  religious  reform. 


The  century  was  one  in  which— as  Jeremiah  and  the 
Books  of  Kings  sufficiently  testify— heathenism  was 
making  serious  encroachments  in  Judah.  The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  was  an  endeavor  by  means  of  a 
dramatic  use  of  the  last  words  of  Moses— based,  not 
improbably,  upon  an  actual  tradition  of  a  concluding 
address  delivered  by  the  great  leader  to  his  people— 
to  reaffirm  the  fundamental  principles  of  Israel’s 
religion  (namely,  loyalty  to  Yiiwn  and  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  all  false  gods)  and  to  recall  the  people  to  a 
holier  life  and  to  a  purer  service  of  Yiiwh.  So  far 
as  its  more  distinctively  legal  parts  are  concerned, 
Deuteronomy  may  be  described  as  the  prophetic  re¬ 
formulation  and  adaptation  to  new  needs  of  an  older 
legislation  (namely,  the  laws  contained  in  JE).  It 
is  essentially  the  work  not  of  a  jurist  or  statesman, 
but  of  a  prophet ;  a  system  of  wise  laws  (iv.  6-8), ' 
consistently  obeyed,  is  indeed,  as  explained  above,' 
a  condition  of  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  but  the 
points  of  view  from  which  these  laws  are  presented, 
the  principles  which  the  author  evidently  has  at 
heart,  the  oratorical  treatment,  and  the  warm  pare- 
netic  tone,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  prophet,  and 
are  all  the  creation  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 

[For  reasons  which  can  not  he  here  developed,  the  discourses  of 
Deuteronomy  do  not  appear  to  be  all  from  the  same  hand.  The 
kernel  of  the  book  consists  of  ch.  v.-xxvi.  and 
Its  xxviii.;  and  this,  no  doubt,  constituted  the 
Composite  book  found  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah.  It  was 
Character,  probably  preceded  by  ch.  i.-iv.  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  verses  here  and  there  which 
seem  to  be  of  later  origin) ,  though  most  modern  critics  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  these  chapters  were  pretixed  to  it  afterward.  Some  little 
time  after  the  kernel  of  Deuteronomy  was  composed,  it  appears 
to  have  been  enlarged  by  a  second  Deuteronomic  writer  (l.)2), 
who  supplemented  the  work  of  his  predecessor  (D1)  by  adding 
ch.  xxvii.,  xxix.  10-29,  xxx.  1-10,  and  some  other  short  pas¬ 
sages  in  xxix.-xxxiv.,  together  with  the  song  (xxxii.  1-43)  and 
the  historical  notices  belonging  to  it  (xxxi.  10-22,  xxxii.  44). 
Finally,  at  a  still  later  date,  the  whole  thus  formed  was  brought 
formally  into  relation  with  the  literary  framework  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  as  an  entirety  by  the  addition  of  some  brief  extracts  from 
P  (i.  3,  xxxiv.  1  and  5  [partly],  7-9).  At  what  stage  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  text  the  blessing  (xxxiii.)  was  introduced  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  song  was  probably  written  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah ; 
the  blessing  is  earlier,  being  assigned  by  most  critics  to  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.] 

The  style  of  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  is  very 
marked.  Not  only  do  particular  words  and  expres¬ 
sions,  embod3ring  often  the  writer’s  characteristic 
thoughts,  recur  with  remarkable  frequency,  giving 
a  distinctive  coloring  to  every  part  of 
Style  of  his  work,  but  tlie  long  and  rolling 
Deu-  periods  in  which  the  author  expresses 
teronomy.  himself — which  have  the  effect  of  car- 
rying  the  reader  with  them  and  hold¬ 
ing  him  enthralled  by  their  oratorical  power — are  a 
new  feature  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  author  has 
a  wonderful  command  of  Hebrew  style.  His  prac¬ 
tical  aims,  and  the  parenetic  treatment  which  as  a 
rule  his  subject  demands,  oblige  him  naturally  to 
expand  and  reiterate  more  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  Hebrew  writers;  nevertheless,  his  discourse, 
while  never  (in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term)  rhetorical, 
always  maintains  its  freshness,  and  is  never  monot¬ 
onous  or  prolix. 

The  influence  of  Deuteronomy  upon  the  later  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  very  perceptible. 
Upon  its  promulgation  it  speedily  became  the  hook 
which  both  gave  the  religious  ideals  of  the  age  and 
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molded  the  phraseology  in  which  these  ideals  were 
expressed.  The  style  of  Deuteronomy,  when  once 
it  had  been  found,  lent  itself  readily  to  adoption; 
and  thus  a  school  of  writers,  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
quickly  arose,  who  have  stamped  their  mark  upon 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  has  been  just 
remarked,  even  the  original  Deuteronomy  itself 
seems  in  places  to  have  received  expansion  at  the 
hands  of  a  Deuteronomic  editor  (or  editors).  In  the 
historical  books,  especially  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Kings,  passages — consisting  usually  of  speeches,  or 
additions  to  speeches,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  prom¬ 
inent  historical  characters,  or  of  reflections  upon  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  history — constantly  recur, 
(iistinguished  from  the  general  current  of  the  narra- 
ti  ve  by  their  strongly  marked  Deuteronomic  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  evidently  either  composed  entirely,  or 
expanded  from  a  narrative  originally  brief,  by  a 
distinct  writer;  namely,  the  Deuteronomic  compiler 
or  editor.  Among  the  Prophets,  Jeremiah,  especially 
in  his  prose  passages,  shows  most  conspicuously  the 
influence  of  Deuteronomy;  but  it  is  also  perceptible 
in  many  later  writings,  as  in  parts  of  Chronicles,  and 
in  the  prayers  in  Neh.  i.,  ix.,  and  Dan.  ix. 

Bibliography:  Of  recent  commentaries  reference  may  be 
made  to  those  of  Dillmann  (1886),  Driver  (1895;  2d  ed.,  1896), 
Steuernagel  (1898), ,and  Bertholet  (1899);  and  with  reference 
to  sources,  the  Oxford  Hexateuch  (1900),  i.  70-97,  200  etseq ., 
ii.  246  et  seq.,  may  be  mentioned. 

J.  JR.  S.  R.  D. 

- Critical  View:  II.  Scientific  criticism  denies 

both  the  unity  and  the  authenticity  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  brings  forward  definite  theories  regarding  its 
composition,  date  of  writing,  and  place  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  law  and  religion.  The  critical  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  this  book  are  especial ly  difficult, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  solved  is  decisive  not 
only  for  the  criticism  of  the  whole  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  but  for  the  total  conception  of  the  religion  of 
the  O.  T.  and  its  development.  The  book  is  divided 
on  the  whole  as  follows:  the  Deuteronomic  law 
proper,  xii.-xxvi. ;  the  parenetic introduction,  v.-xi., 
and  peroration,  xxvii.(xxviii.)-xxx. ;  and  the  his¬ 
torical  setting;  that  is,  the  introduction,  i.-iv.,  and 
the  peroration  to  the  whole  book,  xxxi.  to  end. 

Nearly  all  critics  agree  that  the  introduction,  i.-iv. 
40  (43),  can  not  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  v.-xi., 
orv.-xxvi.,  as  (1)  it  contains  contra- 
Analysis  dictions  to  that  portion,  namely,  ii. 
of  Sources.  14  (also  i.  35-39)  to  v.  3  (also  vii.  19 — 
ix.  2-23,  xi.  2),  ii.  29  to  xxiii.  5,  and 
iv.  41-43  to  xix.  2;  (2)  iv.  45-49,  the  superscription, 
is  incompatible  with  that  in  i.  5;  (3)  the  introduc¬ 
tion  i.-iv.  is  different  in  motive,  being  historic  and 
not  parenetic.  This  historical  introduction  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Deuteronomist  (D'2) ;  that  is,  an  author  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  Deuteronomy  at  a  time 
when  the  Jahvist-Eloliist  narrative  (JE)  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  books,  Exodus-Numbers,  was  not  yet  united 
with  Deuteronomy  (Reuss,  Hollenberg,  Ivuenen, 
Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Steuernagel,  etc.).  But  as,  after 
the  combination  of  JE  with  Deuteronomy  the  narra¬ 
tive  portion  in  the  latter  was  duplicated,  the  original 
narrative,  which  also  included  iv.  41-43  and  ix.  25-x. 
11,  was,  according  to  Dillmann,  changed  by  the  Deu¬ 
teronomic  editor  (Rd)  into  a  speech  by  Moses,  except¬ 
ing  the  passages  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  iii.  9,  11,  14;  iv. 


41-43 ;  x.  6,  7,  which  were  not  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Therefore  i.-iii.  are  by  the  author  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  iv.  1-40  was  added  by  Rd  in  order  to  give  a 
parenetic  ending  to  his  speech  of  Moses.  Horst  also 
separates  i.-iii.  from  iv.  1-40.  Portions  from  ch.  ix. 
and  x.  also  belong  to  i.-iii. ,  in  the  following  sequence : 
ix.  9b,  11,  12-14,  25-29, 15,  16,  21,  18-20;  x.  1-5,  10, 
11 ;  then  followed  i.  6— iii.  29,  i.  6-8  preceding  i.  9-18. 
Oh.  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  iii.  9,  lib,  13b-14;  x.  6-9  are 
marginal  notes  by  a  learned  reader.  Ch.  iii.  29  is 
followed  by  xxxi.  1-8,  and  ch.  xxxiv.  constitutes 
the  end.  Horst,  in  other  words,  constructs  from  the 
historical  notes  in  i.-xi.  a  chronological  account  of 
the  events  in  the  wilderness  after  the  Law  had  been 
promulgated.  Steuernagel,  finally,  considers  all  the 
passages  with  the  address  in  the  singular  (i.  21,  31a; 
ii.  7,  etc.)  as  later  interpolations. 

All  these  source-analyses,  and  the  separation  of 
i.-iv.  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  to  which  only 
Hoonacker  has  hitherto  objected,  are  inadmissible, 
for  (1)  the  supposed  contradictions  do  not  exist;  (2) 
i.  5  is  no  superscription,  while  i.  1  is  an  epilogue  to 
Num.  (Knobel,  Ilcrxheimer,  Klostermann) ;  and  (3) 
all  the  critics  have  misunderstood  the  import  of  the 
introduction,  ch.  i.-iv.,  which  is  not  a  historical  or 
chronological  account,  but  in  its  general  character 
and  in  its  details  a  single  and  continuous  reproof 
based  upon  Israel’s  guilt  contrasted  with  God’s  man¬ 
ifold  mercies,  and  therefore  as  clearly  of  a  parenetic 
nature  as  are  the  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Ch.  v.-xi. :  Wellhausen  holds  that  this  passage  does 
not  belong  to  the  original  Deuteronomy  as  it  is  too 
long  for  an  introduction :  “  Moses  is  forever  trying  to 
get  at  his  point,  but  never  gets  to  it.”  Wellhausen 
is  followed  by  Valeton,  who  designates  v.  5,  vii.  17- 
26,  ix.  18-20,  22,  23,  x.  l-10a,  18-20,  xi.  13-21  as  in¬ 
terpolations,  and  by  Cornill,  who  considers  only  x. 
1-9  as  such,  and  designates  this  parenetic  introduc¬ 
tion  as  Dp  in  contrast  to  the  historical  i.-iv.,  Dh. ; 
D’Eiclithal,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  three 
documents:  (1)  a  glorification  of  God  and  Israel— v. 
1-3,  29  etseq.;  vi.  1-25;  vii.  7-24,  1-6,  25,  26;  (2) 
exhortations  to  humility — viii.  1-20;  ix.  1-8,  22-24; 
(3)  a  further  glorification  of  Israel — x.  21  et  seq . ;  xi. 
1-28,  32.  According  to  Horst,  the  Law  begins  in 
ch.  v.,  into  which  parenetic  insertions  (vii.  6b-10, 
17-24;  viii.;  ix.  l-9a,  10,  22-24;  x.  12-xi.  12,  22-25 
[26-32])  have  been  forced.  Steuernagel  distinguishes 
in  v.-xi.  two  combined  introductions  to  the  Law — 
namely,  one  with  the  plural  form  of  address :  v.  1-4, 
20-28;  ix.  9,  11,  13-17,  21,25-29;  x.  1-5,  11,  16,  17; 
xi.  2-5,  7,  16-17,  22-28;  and  another  with  the  sin¬ 
gular  form  of  address:  vi.  4-5,  10-13, 
Variations  15;  vii.  l-4a,  6,  9,  12b-16a,  17-21,  23- 
of  24;  viii.  2-5,  7-14,  17-18 ;  ix.  l-4a, 
Analysis.  5-7a;  x.  12, 14-15,  21  (22?);  xi.  10-12, 
14-15.  Ivuenen,  Oettli,  Konig,  and 
Strack  (“Einleitung,”  4th  ed.,  p.  42)  object  to  the 
separation  of  v.-xi.,  which  is  in  fact  entirely  unnec- 
essary,  and  makes  of  xii.-xxvi.  a  fragment,  this 
splitting  up  into  fragments  resting  on  no  other 
foundation  than  the  fiction  that  a  briefer  original 
Deuteronomy  had  been  in  existence  to  accommodate 
an  impatient  reader  limited  in  time. 

Ch.  xii.-xxvi. :  Since  the  assertion  of  Wellhausen 
("Composition  des  Hexateuclis,”  p.  194),  that  the 
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main  division  of  the  book  lias  also  been  worked 
over,  sources,  interpolations,  etc.,  have  likewise  been 
discovered  within  this  part.  In  eh.  xii.  Vater  had 
already  assumed  two  duplicates — verses  5-7  parallel 
to  11,  12,  and  15-19  parallel  to  20-28 — this  opinion 
being  shared  by  Cornili  and  in  part  b}r  Stade 
(‘‘Gesch.  Israels,”  i.  058).  Steinthal  even  distin¬ 
guishes  seven  fragments  in  this  chapter:  (1)  1-7; 
(2)  8-12;  (8)  13-16;  (4)  17-19;  (5)  20,  26-28;  (6)  21- 
25 ;  (7)  29-31  and  xiii.  1.  Nearly  the  same  is  assumed 
by  Stark.  D’Eiclitlial  divides  xii.  into  two  docu¬ 
ments:  (1)  1-3,  29-81;  (2)4-28.  Horst  thinks  that 
4-28  is  a  combination  of  four  different  texts.  Steuer- 
nagei  divides  the  chapter  thus:  (1)  1 ;  (2)  2-12,  sub¬ 
divided  into  (3)  2;  (4)  4-7;  (5)  8-10;  (6)  13-27,  sub¬ 
divided  into  (7)  15,  16;  (8)  22-25;  and  (9)  28. 
Underlying  all  these  efforts  to  split  its  chapters  into 
fragments  and  parts  of  fragments  is  a  misconception 
of  the  style  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  following,  among  other  criticisms,  may  be 
mentioned :  Beginning  with  Wellhausen,  almost  all 
critics  consider  xv.  4,  5  as  a  gloss  or  correction  to  xv. 
7, 11,  because  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  connection.  The  passage  xvi.  21-xvii.  7  is 
in  the  wrong  place,  according  to  Wellhausen,  Cornili, 
Stark,  and  others,  while  Yaleton  and  Kuenen  admit 
this  only  of  xvi.  21-xvii.  1.  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Cor- 
nill,  and  others  do  not  include  the  “  king’s  law,”  xvii. 

4- 20,  in  Deuteronomy.  In  ch.  xxiii.  verses  3-9 
have  been  objected  to  by  Geiger,  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
and  Yaleton,  while  Kuenen  rejects  their  criticism. 
D’Eichthal  finds  contradictions  between  xxvi.  3,  4 
aud  xxvi.  11;  Horst,  between  xxvi.  1-15  and  xiv. 
22-29.  The  latest  critics,  Stark  and  Steuernagel, 
have  gone  furthest  in  rearranging  and  cutting  up 
the  text.  Starting  with  the  twofold  mode  of  address 
— singular  and  plural — both  assume  that  two  works 
were  combined,  each  of  which  again,  according  to 
Steuernagel,  was  based  on  a  number  of  different 
sources.  These  and  other  critics  (1)  forget  that  the 
categories  of  the  critic  are  not  necessarity  those  of 
the  author;  (2)  fail  to  explain  how  the  present  dis¬ 
crepancies  were  derived  from  a  previous  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  in  view  of  the  continual  change  of 
address  a  separation  of  passages  based  on  it  can 
be  effected  only  by  resorting  to  violence;  (3) 
should  first  have  examined  whether  the  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  forms  of  address  have  no  internal 
warrant.  While  it  is  possible  that  xii. -xxvi.  has 
been  subjected  to  many  revisions,  changes,  and  in¬ 
terpolations,  as  a  legal  code  naturally  would  be, 
nothing  to  that  effect  can  be  proved. 

Ch.  xxvii.-xxx. :  Kuenen  criticizes  xxvii.  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Not  attributable  to  the  Deuteronomist  are: 
(1)  1-8,  because  they  include  an  earlier  account — 

5- 7a;  and  (2)  11-13,  because  they  refer  back  to  xi. 

29-30,  although  misunderstanding*  the 
Supposed  passage.  Yerses  14-26  constitute  a 
Sources  of  later  interpolation;  hence  only  9,  10 
xxvii.-xxx.  remain  for  D  h  This  opinion  is  shared 

by  Ewald,  Ivleinert,  Ka}rser,  Dillmann. 
According  to  Wellhausen,  xxviii.  does  not  agree  with 
xxvii. ;  xxviii. -xxx.  are  parallel  to  xxvii.,  each  being 
a  different  conclusion  to  two  different  editions  of  the 
chief  part,  xii. -xxvi.  corresponding  to  the  two  pref¬ 
aces  i.-iv.  and  v.-xi.  Ch.  xxviii.  itself  lacks  unity. 


Yaleton  ascribes  only  1-6,  15-19  to  the  author  of  the 
hortatory  v.-xi.,  considering  all  else  as  later  expan¬ 
sions.  Kleinert  considers  28-37  and  49-57  as  later 
interpolations.  Dillmann  also  assumes  numerous 
interpolations  by  a  later  editor.  In  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  Kleinert  considers  xxix.  21-27  and 
xxx.  1-10  as  interpolations.  Kuenen  ascribes  both 
chapters  to  another  author. 

Ch.  xxi.-xxxiv. :  Not  only  the  critics  but  also  the 
apologists  refuse  to  consider  these  closing  chapters, 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  due  to  the  author  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  proper.  (1)  x.xxi.  1-8,  parallel  to  Num.  xxvii. 
15-23,  is  a  continuation  of  iii.  28  et  scq.,  by  the  same 
author;  xxxi.  9-13  forms  the  close  of  the  law-book, 
xxx.  20;  (2)  xxxi.  14-30  serves  as  introduction  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  belonging  with  it  to  the  passages 
incorporated  later  in  Deuteronomy;  ch.  xxxii.  44-47 
is  the  ending  to  the  song,  and  to  xxxi.  15-29 ;  48-52 
are  taken  from  the  Priestly  Code  (P);  (3)  xxxiii.  is 
an  old  document  incorporated  by  the  editor;  (4) 
xxxiv.,  Moses’  death,  is  combined  from  different  ac¬ 
counts;  the  following  verses  are  taken  from  P:  la 
and  5 (revised),  7-9  (Dillmann);  l-7a,  8,  9  (Wellhau- 
■  sen);  la,  8,  9,  la,  7a,  8,  9  (Kuenen);  la,  8,  9  (Cornili). 
To  J  belong:  lb,  4  (Dillmann);  lb-7  (Cornili).  ToJE 
belong:  10  (Dillmann) ;  2-7,  10-12  (Wellhausen ;  re¬ 
vised);  lb-3,  5-7b,  10  (Kuenen).  To  D  belong:  la 
6  (revised),  11,  12  (Dillmann);  and  lb  /?  2-3,  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  According  to  Wellhausen,  2-7,  10-12, 
Kuenen  4-6,  7a,  11-12,  Cornili  10-12,  are  editorial 
interpolations. 

Ranke,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten, 
Fr.  W.  Schultz,  Keil,  Ktihel,  Bissel,  and  other  apol¬ 
ogists  ascribe  the  book  to  Moses.  This  view  is  criti¬ 
cized  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  The  account  of 
the  discourses  of  Moses,  their  writing  aud  transmis¬ 
sion  (xxxi.  9,  24-26;  xxviii.  58,  61;  xxix.  19,  20,  26; 

xxx.  11 ;  xvii.  18  et  seq .),  can  not  be  by 
Date  and  Moses.  (2)  Moses  can  not  possibly 
Tendency,  have  written  the  story  of  his  death, 
nor  compared  himself  with  later  proph¬ 
ets  (ch.  xxxiv.).  (3)  A  later  time  is  indicated  by  ii. 
12  (“as  Israel  did”),  by  iii.  9-11,  14  (“unto  this 
day”;  comp.  Judges  x.  4  and  i.  44  with  i.  17);  and 
by  xix.  14  (“  of  old  time  ”).  (4)  The  writer  speaks  of 

the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  as  “on  this  side” 
(i.  1,  5;  iv.  41-49),  though  referring  in  the  speeches  to 
the  western  country  (iii.  20,  25;  xi.  30:  in  iii.  8  vice 
versa) :  therefore,  he  is  in  Palestine.  (5)  Although 
Israel  is  represented  as  about  to  enter  Canaan,  the 
language  necessitates  the  inference  that  Israel  is  al¬ 
ready  settled  in  that  country,  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  or  living  in  cities,  under  an  organized  govern¬ 
ment.  (6)  The  book  assumes  a  long  period  of  devel¬ 
opment  as  regards  politics  and  the  state  (“  king’s 
law”:  supreme  court),  religion  (allusions  to  funda¬ 
mental  religious  principles  and  the  law  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets;  emphasis  on  the  centralization  of  worship),  and 
worship  (position  of  the  priests  and  Levites;  gifts 
to  the  sanctuary).  (7)  The  book  uses  sources  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  post-Mosaic.  The  precise  dates 
given,  however,  vary. 

Kleinert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  was  com¬ 
posed  about  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
perhaps  even  by  Samuel  or  by  a  contemporary  of 
Samuel,  and  certainly  in  a  truly  Mosaic  spirit.  The 
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legislation  occupies  a  middle  ground  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  earlier  books.  As  pre-Deuteronomic may 
be  proved:  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv.  11-26,  xix.  5  et 
seq.,  xiii.  1-13;  Lev.  xvii.  18  et  seq. ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
50  et  seq.,  iii.  12  et  seq. ;  the  principal  enactments  in 
Lev.  xviii.-xx. ;  the  content  of  Ex.  xii.  1-14,  21-23, 
43-50;  Lev.  xiii.  xiv.  Post-Deuteronomic:  Lev. 
xi.,  xv.  16  et  seq.,  xvii.  15^  seq. ,  xxii.  17  et  seq., 
xxiii.,  xxv.  39  et  seq.,  xxvii.  %§-%betseq. ;  Num.  xv. 
37  et  seq. ;  xviii.  15,  21  et  seq. ;  xxviii.,  xxix.  Moses’ 
blessing,  xxxiii.,  dates  from  the  early  time  of  the 
Judges.  Ch.  xxxi.  14-29,  xxxii.  1-43,  48-52,  xxxiv. 
must  be  separated  as  non-Deuteronomic. 

The  book  is  assumed  to  have  been  composed  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier,  but  post-Solomonic,  time  of  the  Kings, 
by  Delitzsch  and  Oettli;  under  Hezekiah,  by  Vai- 
liinger and  Konig ;  under  Manasseli,  by 
Different  Ewald,  Riehm,  W.  R.  Smith,  Wikle- 
Dates  boer,  Kautzsch,  Kittel,  Dernier,  Vale- 
Assigned.  ton;  under  Josiali,  by  De  Wette, 
Bleck,  George,  Vatke*  Graf,  Well- 
liausen,  Kuenen,  Dillmann,  Cornill,  Stade,Reuss,  and 
nearly  all  critics  since  Graf-Wellliausen.  Gesenius 
and  the  more  recent  French  critics,  as  D’Eiclithal, 
Havet,  Yernes,  Horst,  have  assumed  a  date  during, 
or  later  than,  the  Exile. 

The  assumption  that  the  book  was  composed 
under  Hezekiah,  Manasseli,  or  Josiali  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  law-book  which  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Temple  by  the  priest  Hilkiali  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Josiali,  621 
b.c.,  as  narrated  in  II  Kings  xxii.  et  seq.,  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  present  Deuteronomy,  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  being  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  composed. 
Most  of  the  advocates  of  the  Josianic  period  even 
say  that  the  book  was  composed  and  hidden  with 
the  definite  intention  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
light  in  that  way.  This  hypothesis  is  difficult  to 
maintain,  for  a  number  of  improbabilities  must  be 
assumed  in  order  to  prove  that  the  code  found  at 
the  time  of  Josiali  was  Deuteronomy.  All  that  can 
be  claimed  is  that  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  the 
finding  and  of  the  reforms  attendant  upon  it  adopts 
in  part  the  language  of  Deut.  This  view  is  exposed 
to  the  insuperable  objection  that  the  religion  which 
brought  truth  into  the  world  can  not  have  been 
founded  upon  a  deception.  That  this  fundamental 
book  of  religion,  containing  such  a  free  and  pure 
stream  of  truth,  could  be  pseudepigrapliic,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  should  have  considered  as  of 
Mosaic  origin  and  of  divine  authority,  and  have 
adopted  at  once,  without  objection  or  criticism,  a 
book  which  was  a  forgery,  of  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  knew  anything  before  that  time,  and  which 
demanded  radical  modifications  of  the  religious  life, 
and  especially  of  worship,  is  inconceivable. 

Those  critics  who  recognize  these  objections,  but 
for  critical  reasons  hesitate  to  take  Moses  as  the  au¬ 
thor,  assert,  therefore,  that  the  book  is  in  its  essen¬ 
tials  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of 
Moses,  filling  in  the  outlines  given  by  the  latter; 
and  that  there  are  no  objections  to  assuming  that  in¬ 
spired  men,  working  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  sus¬ 
taining  to  him  the  uninterrupted  relation  of  spiritual 
succession,  should  feel  justified  in  rendering  his 
teaching  and  his  law  comprehensible  for  their  own 
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time,  supplementing  and  developing  them,  and  that 
the  book  thus  composed  is  none  the  less  Mosaic  in 
spirit.  Modern  criticism  holds  that  the  book  was 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  ideals  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  national  life  of  Israel.  It  is  the 
summary  of  the  prophetic  deliverances  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  impairments  of  the  prophetic  ideals.  Some 
critics  (Cheyne,  “Jeremiah,”  pp.  65  et  seq.)  consider  it 
as  a  product  of  the  priestly-prophetic  circles,  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  is  certainly  correct  (comp.  xvii.  9  et 
seq.,  xxiv.  8). 

Although  the  place  assigned  traditionally  to  Deut. 
as  containing  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and 
as  presupposing  the  existence  of  Ex. -Num.,  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  modern  criticism,  yet  all  critics  agree  that 
it  is  based  on  previous  sources  that  have  in  part  been 
preserved.  This  applies  certainly  to  J  and  to  E,  both 
in  the  narrative  and  the  legal  portions.  J  in  the  narra¬ 
tive:  i.  8,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  18;  i.  45,  comp.  Num.  xiv. 

16;  iii.  15  et  seq.,  comp.  Num.  xxxii. 

Sources  29 ;  otherwise  the  story  is  recapitulated 
and  from  E.  In  the  Law  the  close  relation 
Redaction,  and  connection  with  the  Book  of  the 

Covenant  contained  in  E  (Ex.  xx.  24- 
xxiii.  19)  is  most  noticeable,  Steuernagel  being  the 
only  one  to  dispute  this,  and  the  so-called  Deca¬ 
logue  in  J  (Ex.  xxxiv.).  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  knew  J  and  E 
as  separate  works,  or  after  they  had  been  united 
into  JE  and  incorporated  into  the  Tetrateuch.  The 
priority  of  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  xx.  or  that  of 
Deut.  v.  is  also  a  much  disputed  question.  Deute¬ 
ronomy  takes  a  very  independent  stand  toward  its 
sources,  the  reproduction  being  a  free  modification 
or  enlargement.  Wellliausen  and  Stade  have  there¬ 
fore  assumed  it  to  be  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  old 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  Kuenen,  followed  espe¬ 
cially  by  Cornill,  has  brought  forward  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  Deut.  supplanted  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  under  discussion, 
whether  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  acquainted 
with  P ;  whether,  therefore,  the  latter  was  the  ear¬ 
lier  book,  if  not  in  its  present  codification,  at  least 
in  content.  P  is  asserted  to  be  older  by  Dillmann, 
Delitzsch,  Oettli,  and,  of  course,  by  the  traditional¬ 
ists.  As  regards  history  they  quote  iv.  3  =  Num. 

xxv.  (leading  astray  of  the  Israelites) ;  i.  37,  iii.  26, 
iv.  21  (Aaron  and  Moses  forbidden  to  enter  Canaan) 
=  Num.  xx.  12,  24,  xxvii.  14;  i.  23  (number  of 
the  spies)  =  Num.  xiii.  1  et  seq. ;  x.  3  (the  Ark  of 
shittim-wood)  =  Ex.  xxxvii.  1 ;  x.  22  (the  number 
“70”)  =  Gen.  xlvi.  27;  xxxi.  2,  xxxiv,  7  (the  age  of 
Moses)  =  Ex.  vii.  7.  In  the  Law  the  many  allusions 
to  the  law  of  holiness  belonging  to  P  (Lev.  xvii.- 

xxvi. ),  the  assumption  of  several  “torot,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  Deut.  xiv.  in  comparison  with  Lev.  xi.,  con¬ 
firm  this  vieAv.  According  to  other  critics  the  his¬ 
torical  references  are  derived  from  notes  in  JE,  no 
longer  extant,  and  as  regards  the  LaAv  they  reverse 
the  relation  in  every  case.  P  presupposes  Deut. ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  LeAr.  xi.  was  modeled  upon 
Deut.  xiv. 

The  redaction  of  Deut.  passed,  according  to  Well- 
hausen,  through  three  stages:  (1)  the  original  Deut. 
— xii. -xxvi. ;  (2)  tAvo  enlarged  editions  independent 
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of  each  other — i.-iv.,  xii.-xxvi.,  xvii.,  and  v.-xi., 
xii.-xxvi.,  xxviii.-xxx. ;  (3)  combination  of  the  two 
editions  and  incorporation  of  the  work  so  formed 
into  the  Hexateuchic  code.  Deuteronomy  was  in 
the  first  place  combined  only  with  JE;  a  later  editor 
combined  this  work  with  P  after  the  component 
parts  of  the  latter  had  been  put  together.  Dillmann 
assumes  the  following  three  stages  of  redaction 
down  to  Ezra :  (1)  Pg -f- E -{-  J;  (2)  PgEJ  +  D ;  (3) 
PgEJD  +  Ph  (law  of  holiness).  The  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  redaction  depend  on  what  is  considered 
as  the  original  Deut.  and  into  what  and  how  many 
parts  it  is  divided. 

According  to  the  Graf-Wellliausen  theory  of  the 
relation  of  Deut.  to  the  Prophets,  and  its  priority  to 
P,  the  book  marks  a  radical  change  in  the  Israelitic 
religion.  Through  the  centralization  of  worship 
the  popular  exercise  of  religion,  closety  connected 
with  the  daily  life,  the  home,  and  the  house,  is  up¬ 
rooted  and  all  the  sacred  poetry  of  life  destroyed. 
Worship  is  separated  from  life,  and  the  sharp  con¬ 
trast  of  holy  and  profane  arises  between  the  two. 
The  idea  of  the  Church  comes  into  existence ;  then 
a  separate  profession,  that  of  the  clergy,  is  created ; 
and  by  transferring  the  priestly  ideal  to  the  whole 
people  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  exclusive  and 
particularistic  character  of  later  Judaism.  As  the 
prophetic  ideas  are  formulated  into  concrete  laws, 
religion  is  externalized  and  becomes  a  religion  of 
law,  an  opus  opevatum.  The  people  now  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  have  to  do,  for  “it  is  written.” 
Deuteronomy  marks  the  beginning  of  the  canon; 
religion  becomes  a  book  religion,  an  object  of  study, 
a  theology.  The  people  know  what  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  if  they  keep  the  Law.  Religion  assumes  the 
nature  of  a  covenant,  a  contract,  and  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  becomes  paramount.  Further  conclu¬ 
sions  are  then  drawn  by  P  as  to  post-exilic  Judaism, 
Pharisaism,  the  Talmud,  Rabbinism. 

This  whole  conception  is  based  on  literary  and 
religio-historical  assumptions  that  are  either  wrong 
or  doubtful.  The  doctrines  and  demands  of  Deut. 
have  always  been  fundamental  in  Israel’s  religion. 
The  book  condemns  and  abolishes  paganism.  The 
alleged  legitimacy  of  the  decentralization  and  pop¬ 
ularization  of  worship  is  based  entirely  upon  a  wrong 

interpretation  of  Ex.  xx.  24.  Centralization  is  the 
necessity  consequence  of  monotheism  and  of  the 

actual  or  ideal  unity  of  the  people.  Law  and  proph¬ 
ecy  are  closely  connected  from  the  foundation  of 
Judaism,  beginning  with  Moses.  The  regulation  of 
life  according  to  divine  law,  the  contrast  between 
holy  and  profane,  the  rise  of  a  canon  and  a  theology, 
are  incidental  to  the  development  of  every  religion 
that  has  ever  controlled  and  modified  the  life  of  a 
people. 

E.  G.  II.  B.  J. 

DEUTERONOMY  RABBAH.  See  Debabi.m 

R ABB AH. 

DEUTSCH,  ALEXANDER:  French  financier ; 
died  April  18,  1889.  He  was  head  of  the  firm  of  A. 
Deutsch  &  Son,  of  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  financiers  in  that  city,  his  firm  taking  the 
lead  in  the  organization  of  the  mineral-light  (“  eclair- 
age  mineral  ”)  industry.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
other  industries,  and  his  exertions  in  the  industrial 


interests  of  France  won  for  him  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Deutsch  took  an  active  part  in 
Jewish  affairs,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  char¬ 
itable  institutions  of  Paris. 

Bibliography  :  Archives  Israelites ,  1889,  pp.  141-142. 

s.  A.  Ii. 

DEUTSCH,  ANTON  :  Hungarian  journalist  and 
politico-economic  writer;  born  at  Budapest  Oct.  21, 
1848.  He  studied  in  Budapest  and  Paris.  Since 
1870  he  has  worked  with  the  “Pester  Lloyd,”  the 
economic  articles  in  which  come  from  his  pen.  His 
most  important  writings  are:  “Funfundzwanzig 
Jalire  Ungarisclier  Yolks wirtschaft  und  Finanzen  ” 
and  “Magyar  Vasarok  Tortenete”  (History  of  the 
Hungarian  Fairs). 

Bibliography:  Szinnyei ;  Magyar  Irok  Tara ;  Pallas  Lexi¬ 
con,  iv. 

s.  M.  W. 

DEUTSCH,  CAROLINE:  German  novelist; 
born  at  Namesto,  a  small  Hungarian  village,  Feb. 
23,  1846.  Her  father,  a  rabbi,  was  German  in  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  German  language  and  spirit  prevailed 
in  the  family.  While  still  very  young,  Caroline  be¬ 
gan  to  write  verse,  some  appearing  in  Berlin  news¬ 
papers.  In  1870  she  graduated  as  a  public  teacher, 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  position  on 
the  “  Judisclie  Presse  ”  of  Berlin.  Several  novelettes 
from  her  pen  were  published  in  the  Berlin  “Yolks- 
zeitung.” 

In  recent  years  she  has  written  chiefly  for  the 
“Hamburger  Nachrichten.”  The  scenes  of  her 
novels  are  mostly  laid  in  Hungaiy,  and  she  vividly 
describes  the  life  of  the  Hungarian  peasant  and 
small  tradesman.  In  1875  she  married,  and  although 
her  legal  name  was  Caroline  Weiss,  she  still  wrote 
under  her  former  name.  Of  her  writings  may  be 
mentioned:  “Ueber  Klippen,”  a  novel,  in  2  vols., 
Dresden,  1894;  “Aus Drang  und  Not,”  Prague,  1897; 
“Besiegt,”  “Die  Tochter  desHirten,”  and  “Ilonka,” 
published  in  2  vols. ,  Hamburg ;  “  In  Letzter  Stunde,  ” 
Leipsic,  1897. 

s.  M.  Z. 

DEUTSCH,  DAVID:  German  rabbi;  born  at 
Zulz,  Silesia,  1810;  died  at  Sohrau,  Silesia,  July  31, 

1873.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  relative  Mena- 
liem  Deutsch,  at  Breslau.  He  studied  Talmud  un¬ 
der  Mordecai  Benet  at  Nikolsburg,  and  under  Moses 
Sofer  at  Presburg.  Deutsch  was  called  to  the  rab¬ 
binate  of  Myslowitz,  Prussia,  in  1S3S,  and  that  of 
Sohrau  in  1845.  David  Deutsch,  like  his  older  brother 
Israel  Deutsch,  was  a  champion  of  Orthodoxy,  and 
led  the  protest  against  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Geiger  as  rabbi  of  Breslau.  Deutsch  contributed 
articles  to  most  of  the  Jewish  periodicals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  his  works :  “  Habakkuk  Meturgam  u-Me- 
bo’ar  ’’(Habakkuk  Translated  and  Explained),  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  with  notes  (Breslau,  1837) :  “  Rlick- 
spraclie  mit  Allen  Glilubigen  des  Rabbinisclien  Ju- 
denthums  ”  (Breslau,  1843),  a  reply,  written  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  his  brother  Israel  Deutsch,  to  Abraham 
Geiger’s  pamphlet  “  Ansprache  an  Meine  Gemeinde  ” ; 
“Asof  Asefah”  (The  Gathering  of  an  Assembly),  a 
protest  against  the  rabbinical  conferences  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1844  and  at  Frankfort  in  1845  (Breslau,  1846); 
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“Die  Orgel  in  die  Synagoge,”  a  refutation  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  S.  Lowe  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  synagogue ;  a  German  translation  of  Isaac 
Troki’s  “  Hizzuk  Emunah,”  with  critical  notes  (Bres¬ 
lau,  1865).  Deutsch’s  sermons  had  a  felicitous  com¬ 
bination  of  the  older  style  with  modern  rhetoric,  and 
some  of  those  delivered  on  public  occasions  were 
published. 

Bibliography  :  Der  Israelii,  1873,  pp.  803-805;  Fuenn,  Kenc- 
sct  Yisrael,  p.  232;  Jlldisches  Liieraturblatt ,  1902,  No.  1J ; 
J.  Norden,  David  Deutsch ,  Gin  Lebensbild ,  1902. 

J-  M.  Set, 

DEUTSCH  (AARON),  DAVID:  Hungarian 
rabbi  and  Talmudic  author;  born  in  Raudnitz,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  about  1812;  died  at  Balassa-Gyarmath,  Hun- 
gaiy,  April  26,  1878.  He  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  under  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Deutsch,  who  was 
rabbi  in  Raudnitz,  and  then  frequented  theyesliibot 
of  Prague  and  Presburg,  being  one  of  the  favored 
disciples  of  Moses  Sofer.  He  lived  subsequently  in 
Irsa,  where  he  married,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  moved  to  Budapest,  where  he  lectured  on  Tal¬ 
mud  to  a  small  society.  In  1846  he  was  called  as 
rabbi  to  Sebes  and  in  1851  to  Balassa-Gyarmath, 
where  lie  officiated  till  his  death. 

In  the  Reform  movement,  which  began  with  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  Congress  of  1868,  Deutsch  was 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  leaders  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  and  to  his  efforts  the  legal  recognition  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  Orthodox  congregations  in 
Hungary  was  largely  due.  He  was  a  great  ascetic, 
and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Hasidirn,  although 
he  did  not  adopt  all  their  tenets.  As  typical  of  his 
views  may  be  quoted  the  facts  that  he  declared  it 
sinful  to  pray  in  a  synagogue  in  which  the  almemar 
was  not  in  the  center,  and  that  he  prohibited  the 
winding  up  and  setting  of  an  alarm-clock  on  Friday 
so  that  it  should  ring  on  Saturday. 

Of  his  works  a  collection  of  responsa,  under  the 
title  “  Goren  Dawid”  (David’s  Threshing-Floor), 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  sons  (Pacs,  1885). 
Bibliography  :  Preface  to  Goren  Dawid. 
s-  D. 

DEUTSCH,  DAVID  B.  MENAHEM  MAN- 
DEL :  Hungarian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  about 
1760;  died  in  1830  at  Novo  Mesto  (Waag-Neustadtl), 

Hungary.  He  officiated  first;  at  SssexaLtiliel^',  and  SUp- 

sequently,  after  1810,  at  Waag-Neustadtl.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  Hungarian  rabbinical  authorities  of 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  nobility  of  character.  Stories  on 
his  high  views  of  life  are  still  current  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Hungary.  He  was  classed  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  Jewish  philanthropists.  Deutsch  often  gave 
a  poor  applicant  money  without  counting  or  even 
looking  at  it;  and,  if  his  purse  was  exhausted,  he 
would  give  him  any  object  of  value  that  happened 
to  be  at  hand.  Deutsch  was  also  celebrated  for  his 
wit  and  humor,  of  which  he  often  made  effective 
use  in  his  capacity  as  preacher.  His  piety  was  such 
that  he  never  raised  his  head,  regarding  it  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  true  humility  and  the  fear  of  God ;  and 
he  never  looked  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings 
— “  the  four  cubits.  ” 

Deutsch  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

(!)  “  Ohel  Dawid  ”  (Tent  of  David),  Vienna,  1819-25, 


novella;,  in  two  volumes,  to  several  Talmudic  trea¬ 
tises,  some  of  which  appeared  under  the  same  title 
in  1822;  (2)  “Ohel  Dawid,”  Presburg,  1886,  novella; 
to  the  treatises  Sliebu'ot  and  Yebamot;  (3)  halakic 
discussions  in  Ary eli  Judah  b.  Samuel  Zebi’s  “He- 
lek  Rislion  mi-Slie’elot  u-Tesliubot  lia-Geonim  Bat- 
ra’e,”  Prague,  1861 ;  (4)  halakic  discussions  in  Wolf 
b.  Lob  Lasch’s  “Kedushat  Yisrael  II.”  (Vienna, 
1829).  Eleazar  Sliemen  Rokeah,  an  old  friend  of 
Deutsch,  collected  posthumously  all  the  responsa 
which  the  latter  had  addressed  to  him  in  the  course 
of  many  }rears,  printing  them  as  a  memorial  to  his 
friend.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  bibliographical  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  “Ohel  Dawid”  that  all  the  copies 
contain  manuscript  glosses  by  the  author.  Deutsch 
revised  his  book  after  it  had  been  printed,  and  noted 
the  corrections  on  the  margins  before  the  book  left 
his  hands. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Ken  esc  t  Yismel,  p.232;  Miinz,  Rabbi 

Eleazar,  Genannt  Schcmcn  Rokeach ,  pp.  106-109. 

L.  G. 

DEUTSCH,  EMANUEL  OSCAR  MENA¬ 
HEM:  Orientalist;  born  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  Oct. 
28,  1831 ;  died  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  May  12,  1873. 
His  early  training  was  conducted  by  his  uncle,  David 
Deutsch  of  Myslowitz,  to  whom  he  ow^ed  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature.  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  completed  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where,  under  Boeckli  and  Meineke,  he  became  an 
accurate  classical  scholar.  From  Berlin  he  went  to 
London  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  to  which  he  had  been  recommended  by  Asher 
Asher.  Thenceforward  he  was  known  for  his  la¬ 
bors  in  the  British  Museum  and  for  the  efforts  he 
made  to  promote  Semitic  studies  in  the  outside 
world.  His  work  in  the  library  is,  of  course,  not  on 
record  in  a  separate  form;  and  his  best  official  mon¬ 
ument  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Plienician  Inscriptions  ” 
published  by  the  trustees,  in  which  the  editor,  W. 
S.  A.  Vaux,  received  invaluable  aid  from  him. 

Deutsch’s  literary  work  outside  the  museum  was 
of  two  kinds:  either  purely  scientific  essays,  acute 
in  criticism  and  lucid  in  statement — like  the  article 
on  the  Targumim  and  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
in  Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ”— or  brilliant 

popular  expositions  of  some  learned  work,  like  Bis 

famous  essay  on  tlie  Talmud  In  tlie  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  for  Oct. ,  1867.  This  created  probably  a  greater 
sensation  than  any  other  review  article  in  England 
dealing  with  a  purely  literary  subject,  and  caused 
that  number  of  the  “Quarterly”  to  be  repeatedly  re¬ 
printed.  The  article  itself  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  contributed  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
Talmud  wherever  the  essay  was  read.  Though  there 
was  little  that  was  neiv  in  the  facts  adduced — the 
literary  history  being  derived  from  Wolf  and  the 
wise  and  witty  savings  from  Dukes— yet  the  skill 
with  which  the  pertinent  topics  were  grouped,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  style,  and  the  underlying  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  writer  made  it  a  striking  performance. 
Some  of  its  effect  was  due  to  the  implied  suggestion 
that  the  key  to  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christian¬ 
ity  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  surrounding  ideas  in 
Palestine.  The  renewed  attention  given  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  iu  Christian  circles,  at  any  rate  in  England, 
was  undoubtedly  due'to  tlie  article.  The  ambition 
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of  liis  life  to  produce  a  more  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Talmud  was  thus  shadowed  forth ;  but  the  failure 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  project. 

This  famous  essay  was  succeeded  some  time  after¬ 
ward  by  an  article  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  on 
“Islam,”  which  was  not  so  successful  because  not 
dealing  with  so  novel  a  subject  and  because  Deutsch 
was  not  a  special  student  of  Arabic.  He  also  contrib¬ 
uted  the  article  on  “Versions”  to  Smith’s  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Bible,”  and  besides  wrote  more  than  190 
articles  for  “Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia.”  Deutsch 
had  an  excellent  faculty,  cultivated  by  practise,  of 
deciphering  inscriptions.  His  letters  to  the  “  Times  ” 
respecting  the  discovery  and  contents  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  aroused  considerable  attention. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  at 
the  Vatican,  1S69-70,  Deutsch  acted  as  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  “Times,”  and  wrote  a  number  of 
incisive  letters  on  its  deliberations. 

Bibliography:  H.  R.  Haweis,  in  Contemporary  Review , 

1873;  Jewish  Chronicle,  May,  1873 :  Times,  and  Daily  News, 

May  14,  1873 ;  Athenaeum ,  May  17,  1873 ;  Lady  Strangford, 

memoir  of  Deutsch  in  Literary  Remains,  London,  1874 ;  S. 

Lane-Poole,  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biography. 

j.  G.  L.-J. 

DEUTSCH,  GOTTHARD :  Theologian ;  born  at 
Kanitz,  Austria,  Jan.  31, 1859.  The  descendant  of  a 
rabbinical  family  (see  Braunschweig,  Jacob  Elie- 
zer)  and  the  son  of  a  Talmudist,  he  received  an  early 
training  in  rabbinical  literature  while  he  attended 
the  school  of  his  native  city.  In  1868  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  of  Nikolsburg,  continuing  his  stud¬ 
ies  at  home,  and  graduated  in  1876.  He  subse¬ 
quently  attended  the  rabbinical  seminary  and  the 
University  of  Breslau,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  1879.  Continuing  his  studies  in  Vienna,  he 
graduated  from  the  university  in  1881,  receiving  his 
rabbinical  diploma  from  I.  H.  Weiss.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  was  called  to  teach  the  religious  school 
of  the  congregation  of  Brlinn,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Daniel  Ehrmann  (1882)  he  was  appointed  by  the 
state  as  teacher  of  religion  in  the  German  high 
schools  of  the  Moravian  capital.  In  18S7,  simulta¬ 
neously  invited  to  the  rabbinates  of  Boskowitz  and 
Briix,  lie  chose  the  latter  position,  which  he  resigned 
in  1891  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Jewish  history 
and  philosophy  of  religion  in  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  of  Cincinnati,  which  position  he  still  (1908) 
occupies. 

Deutsch  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Jewish  and  to  the  secular  press.  Articles  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  in  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Ju- 
denthums,”  “  Israelitische  Wochensclirift,”  “Jiidi- 
sches  Literaturblatt,  ”  and  a  great  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  periodicals,  notably  “Deborah,”  “American 
Israelite,”  “The  Reform  Advocate,”  “Jewish  Com¬ 
ment,”  “The  American  Journal  of  Theology,” 
“The  New  World,”  “The  Yearbook  of  the  Gem 
tral  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,”  “New-Yorker 
Staatszeitung,”  and  others.  He  has  further  pub¬ 
lished:  “Symbolik  in  Cultus  und  Diclitung  bei 
den  Hebraern,”  Brlinn,  1886;  “  Paradigmentafeln 
zur  Hebraischen  Grammatik,”  Brlinn,  1886;  “Gc- 
denkrede  an  dem  Sarge  des  Verewigten  Dr.  Aron 
Bar w aid,”  Briix,  1891;  “Epochs  of  Jewish  His¬ 
tory,  ”  New  York,  1 894 ;  “  Theory  of  Oral  Tradition,  ” 
Cincinnati,  1896;  “ Philosophy  of  Jewish  History,” 


Cincinnati,  1897;  “Andere  Zeiten,”  a  novel,  Berlin, 
1898;  “Unlosbare  Fesseln,”  a  novel.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  “Deborah,”  a  German  monthly,  from 
the  death  of  its  founder,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  until  the 
paper  ceased  publication  (1903).  S. 

DEUTSCH  DE  HAT  VAN,  ALEXANDER : 

Hungarian  merchant  and  financier;  born  at  Arad 
Nov.  17,  1852.  He  was  educated  in  Budapest  and 
Berlin.  As  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Ignatz  Deutsch 
&  Sons,  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Hungary,  establishing  beet-sugar  factories 
at  Nagy  Surany,  Hatvan,  and  Garainvolgye.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  his  family  was  raised  to 
the  nobility  in  1879. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lexicon ,  iv. 

s.  M.  W. 

DEUTSCH,  HEINRICH:  Hungarian  edu¬ 
cator;  born  at  Trencsen-Ban  June  12,  1819;  died 
at  Budapest  Dec.  18,  1889.  After  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  provincial  communities  of 
Lovasbereny  and  Kecskemet,  he  was  called  to  the 
Talmud  Torah  school  of  Budapest  in  1859.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  a  high  reputation  as  an  educator  and  a  scholar 
by  virtue  of  his  attainments  in  Jewish  science  and 
his  literary  activity,  he  was  appointed  in  1868  di¬ 
rector  of  the  reorganized  Jewish  Teachers’  College, 
and  in  1876  professor  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  newly  founded  Rabbinical 
Seminary.  Deutsch  was  the  first  in  Hungary  to 
lecture  in  the  Hungarian  language  on  the  Talmud. 

His  chief  works  are :  “  A  Hebrew  Grammar  ”  (in 
Hungarian,  1859);  Hungarian  translation  of  the 
prayer-book  (seven  editions  since  1864);  “Beleuck- 
tung  dor  Dogmentlieorie  Leopold  Low,”  Leipsic, 
1871  (under  the  pseudonym  “  David  Nieto  Redivi- 
vus”);  “Mekor  Hayyim,”  text-book  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  in  four  parts,  Budapest,  1878;  Hungarian 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  with  comments,  1887— 
1890. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon,  s.v. 

s.  L.  V. 

DEUTSCH,  ISRAEL:  German  rabbi ;  born  in 
Ziilz,  Prussian  Silesia,  April  2, 1800 ;  died  in  Beutlicn 
J une  7, 1853.  From  1829  until  his  death  he  officiated 
as  rabbi  in  Beuthen,  achieving  distinction  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  Talmudist,  and  Hebraist.  In  the  two  treatises 
“  Rucksprache  mit  Allen  Glliubigen  des  Rabbin  - 
ischen  Judenthums,  etc.”  (written  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  David  Deutsch),  Breslau,  1843, 
and“Zur  Wiirdigung  der  Braunscliweiger  Rabbin- 
erversammlung,”  ib.  1845,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
Reform  movement.  After  his  death  his  tw o  brothers, 
Abraham,  rabbi  of  Gleiwitz,  and  David,  rabbi  of 
Solirau,  published  “Proben  aus  dem  Literarischen 
Naclilasse  des  Israel  Deutsch,”  Gleiwitz,  1855. 
Bibliography:  Allgemeine  Zeitung  cles  Judenthums,  1S53, 

No.  34. 

s.  M.  Ko. 

DEUTSCH,  JOEL:  Hebraist  and  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes;  born  in  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  March  20, 
1813;  died  in  Vienna  May  1,  1899.  Deutsch  is  re¬ 
membered  as  a  close  student  of  rabbinical  literature, 
and  was  an  energetic  collector  of  Hebrew  books. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes;  and  when  the  “  Allgemeincs  Oesterreichiscli- 
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Israelitisches  Taubstummen-Institut  ”  was  founded 
at  Nikolsburg  in  1844,  lie  entered  it  as  teacher. 
In  1852  this  institution  was  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
Deutscli  became  director,  retiring  in  1888.  In  1859 
lie  was  decorated  with  the  “  Goldene  Verdienst- 
kranz,”  and  in  1869  received  the  title  “  Kaiserlicher 
Hath.”  Pupils  of  Deutscli  have  been  called  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  in  the  asylums  of  New  York,  London, 
and  Budapest. 

He  was  author  of  the  following  works :  “  Religions- 
lelire  fur  Israel.  Taubstumme,”  Vienna,  1863;  “Bi- 
blisclie  Geschiclite  fur  Israel.  Taubstumme,”  ib.  1863 ; 
Wortersammlung  zur  Gedaclitnissubung  fur  den 
Ersten  Anschauungsunterriclit  Taubstummer  Kin¬ 
der,”  ib.  1881;  “  AY  or  ter-  und  Aufgabensammlung 
fiir  den  Ersten  Unfcerrieht  Taubstummer  Kinder,” 
ib.  1881;  “  Vorlege-Blittter  zur  Einleitung  der  Unent- 
behrlichstenGrammatisclien  Formen,”  Teplitz,  1877. 
Bibliography:  Lippe,  BiUiocjraphischcs  Lexicon. 
s.  L.  Y. 

DEUTSCH,  MORDECAI  BEET  ENOCH  JU¬ 
DAH  :  Babbi  of  Kolin,  Bohemia,  and  its  subordi¬ 
nate  communities;  he  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  called  “  Mor  Deror  ”  (Flowing  Myrrh),  nov¬ 
elise  on  the  following  Talmudic  treatises:  Ivetubot, 
Baba  Kamma,  Baba  Me?i‘a,  Hullin,  Yoma,  and 
ShebiTot  (Prague,  1738). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1657 ;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hehr.  Books  Brit.  JIus.  p.  208 ;  Walden,  Slicm  ha-Gc- 
(Mini  lic-Haclash ,  ii.  43. 

Jj.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DEUTSCH,  NIETO  REDIVIVUS.  See 

Deutscii,  Heinrich. 

DEUTSCH,  SIMON:  Austrian  Hebraist  and 
revolutionist;  died  at  Constantinople  March  24, 
1877.  As  a  young  man  he  devoted  himself  to  Ile- 
brew  studies  in  Vienna,  and  catalogued  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  A.  Kraft  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Library.  In 
1848  he  sided  with  the  revolution,  escaping  after 
its  collapse  to  France.  In  Paris,  through  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Mine.  Strauss,  the  friend  of  Borne,  he 
entered  upon  a  business  career,  in  which  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  the  fall  of  the  Commune  Deutscli 
was  denounced  to  the  government  as  a  Communist. 
He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  “Orangerie” 
prison  of  Versailles,  and  only  the  efforts  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador  saved  his  life.  He  died  in 
Constantinople  while  there  on  business,  but  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Paris. 

Bibliography:  Johannes  Nordmann,  Yon  eincm  Achtnml- 
vierzigcr ,  in  Ncue  Freic  Prcsse ,  1883,  reproduced  in  the 
Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  18S3,  pp.  293-296;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  s.v. 

s.  A.  P. 

DEUTSCH -ISRAELITISCHER,  GEMEIN- 
DEBUND.  See  Gemeinderund,  Deutsch-Israe- 

IJTISCIIEH. 

DEUTZ,  ELIJAH  BEN  ISAAC :  Rabbinical 
author;  lived  at  Hamburg  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  “Pi 
Eliyalm”  (Mouth  of  Elijah;  Altona,  1735),  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  “Perek  Shirah.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  928;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hcbr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  pp.  208,  638. 
l.  g.  M.  Sel. 


DEUTZ,  EMMANUEL  (MenaLem):  Chief 
rabbi  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  the  Jews  of  France; 
born  at  Coblenz,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  1763;  died  Jan. 
31,  1842.  After  studying  for  some  years  at  the  yeshi- 
bali  at  Mayence,  he  was  appointed  rabbi  in  his  native 
town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assemblies  of  1806 
and  1807  (see  Sanhedrin),  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  organization  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  Central  Consistory  beside  David 
Sinzlieim  and  Abraham  de  Cologna.  From  1822 
he  was  the  only  chief  rabbi  of  the  Consistory.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  the  old  school,  for,  although  he 
knew  French,  he  never  used  it  in  the  pulpit.  His 
life  was  saddened  b}r  domestic  sorrows,  especially 
by  his  son’s  apostasy  and  unfortunate  political  role, 
j.  J.  W. 

DEVENISHKI :  Village  in  the  government  of 
Wilna,  Russia.  The  census  of  1898  shows  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,877,  of  whom  1,283  are  Jews.  Of  the 
latter  277  are  artisans.  About  66  Jewish  women  and 
girls  earn  a  livelihood  by  knitting  stockings,  which 
are  sold  in  Wilna.  About  93  people  are  employed 
as  day-laborers.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
are  engaged  in  business.  Among  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  there  are  the  poorhouse,  the  gemilut  liasadim, 
the  bikkur  holim,  etc.  The  village  possesses  a  Jew¬ 
ish  library.  There  are  a  Jewish  free  school  with  84 
pupils,  a  Talmud  Torah  with  20  pupils,  and  5  hada- 
rim  with  56  pupils. 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

DEVIL.  See  Demonology  and  Satan. 

DEVOTION  (nyi3) :  The  state  of  religious  con¬ 
secration.  It  is  the  most  essential  element  in  wor¬ 
ship;  so  that  a  divine  service  without  it  is  “like  to 
a  body  without  a  soul.”  To  such  as  pray  to  God 
without  the  spirit  of  fervent  devotion,  the  stern 
sentence  is  applicable :  With  their  mouth  and  their 
lips  they  honored  me,  but  their  heart  they  removed 
far  from  me  ”  (Isa.  xxix.  13).  Devotion  is  the  en¬ 
tire  dedication  of  the  worshiper  to  the  service  of 
God,  the  banishment  of  all  other  thoughts  from  the 
mind  and  heart,  so  that  the  whole  inner  life  centers 
in  the  one  idea  of  God’s  greatness  and  goodness  (Ber. 
29b,  30a ;  Maimonides, “  Yad, ”  Tefiilah,  iv.  16).  Every 
fulfilment  of  a  divine  commandment  (“  mi? wall  ”)  re¬ 
quires  devotion  or  consecration  of  mind  and  heart 
to  the  sacred  work  to  be  done  (“mizwot  zerikot 
kawwanah”;  Ber.  13a.  b;  Meg.  20a;  Hul.  31a,  b; 
Yer.  Yeb.  viii.,  9a).  Hence  the  cabalists  enjoined 
men,  before  fulfilling  any  commandment,  to  express¬ 
ly  consecrate  the  mind  to  the  work  by  certain  for¬ 
mulas  (see  Kawwanah;  Lokia,  Isaac). 

The  term  “  devotion  ”  is  also  used  for  prayer  itself, 
especially  for  the  extra  and  occasional  prayers  added 
to  the  regular  service  (njnn  and  “supplica¬ 

tion  ”  and  “  petition  ”  ).  Among  pious  Jewish  people 
there  is  a  strong  craving  for  frequent  communion 
with  the  Creator;  the  fixed  and  regular  prayers  and 
services  can  not  satisfy  such  craving,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Rabbi  Simeon  (Abot  ii.  IS),  “Wlien 
thou  prayest,  do  not  make  thy  prayer  a  fixed  reading, 
but  let  it  be  an  appeal  for  divine  mercy  and  grace,  ”  is 
understood  to  refer  to  this  kind  of  devotion.  Prayers 
are  frequently  compared  to  sacrifices  (Ber.  26b), 
and  as  there  were  two  kinds  of  sacrifices,  “korban 
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liobali  ”  (obligatory  sacrifice)  and  “  korban  nedabali” 
(voluntaiy  or  free-will  sacrifice),  so  also  prayers 
are  of  two  kinds,  “  tefillat  liobali”  (obligatory  prayer) 
and  “  tefillat  nedabah  ”  (voluntaiy  prayer;  compare 
“Yad,”  Tefillah,  i.  9).  The  ancient  Hasidim  are 
said  to  have  spent  in  silent  meditation  a  short  time 
before  and  after  the  service  (ib.  32b). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  295. 

K.  M.  F. 

DEVOTIONAL  LITERATURE:  Aside  from 
the  regular  prayers,  which  are  treated  under  Lit¬ 
urgy,  there  exists  a  literature  of  private  devotions, 
prayers  offered  on  special  occasions.  Such  devotions 
are  strongly  recommended  in  the  Talmud,  where 
private  prayers  composed  by  individuals  on  various 
occasions  are  to  be  found.  R.  Eliezer  (Ber.  iv.  4) 
says :  “  He  who  makes  his  prayer  a  fixed  form  [“  kc- 
ba'  ”]  has  no  true  devotion.”  “  This,”  say  Rabbali  and 
R.  Joseph,  "is  because  he  fails  to  add  thoughts  or 
expressions  of  his  own  ”  (Ber.  29b).  [Compare  the 
so-called  "Lord's  Prayer,”  taught  b}r  Jesus  (Luke 
xi.  2-4;  Matt.  vi.  9-13),  and  the  parallels  given  in 
C.  Taylor’s  “Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,”  pp. 
12S-129. — k.]  Talmudic  devotional  prayers  may  be 
classified  as:  (t)  general,  (2)  for  forgiveness  of  sin, 
(3)  when  studying  the  Torah,  (4)  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Holy  Temple.  The  following  are  examples 
of  the  several  kinds: 

1.  R.  Eliezer  said  :  "  May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  our  God,  and 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  no  personal  enmity  or  envy,  enter  my 
heart  or  the  hearts  of  others.  May  the  Law  be  our  occupation 
through  the  days  of  our  life,  and  may  our  words  of  devotion  come 
before  Thee.''  R.  Hiyyah  b.  Abba  added:  "May  our  hearts 
cleave  to  Thy  Name  in  reverence.  Keep  us  from  things  Thou 
hatest  and  bring  us  nearer  to  those  that  Thou  lovest.  0  favor 
us  for  Thy  Name's  sake  ”  (Yer.  Her.  iv.  2). 

2.  "  Lord  of  the  worlds.  Thou  well  knowest  that  our  aim  is  to 
do  Thy  will.  But  what  interferes?  The  leaven  in  the  dough 
[bad  inclinations]  and  the  servitude  of  the  ruling  government. 

0  may  it  be  Thy  will  to  save  us  from  these,  that  we  may  do  Thy 
will  with  a  true  heart.” 

3.  R.  Saphra  :  "  0  let  peace  reign  between  the  heavenly  and 
the  earthly  households,  and  between  those  who  study  the  Torah 
for  its  own  sake  and  those  who  study  it  for  reward  ”  (ih.). 

4.  "  0  let  Him  reveal  and  show  His  kingdom  over  us  speedily. 

0  let  Him  build  His  house  in  our  days.  0  let  Him  grace  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  His  people  Israel  with  peace,  loving-kindness,  and  mercy. 
For  the  sake  of  His  great  Name”  (Massek.  Soferim.  xiv.  12). 
The  morning  devotion  of  the  house  of  R.  Jannai  was  as  follows : 

"  May  it  please  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,  to  grant  me  a  good  heart,  a 
good  lot,  a  good  companion,  a  good  name,  a  good  [unbegrudgingl 
eye,  a  humble  soul,  and  a  devout  spirit.  May  Thy  Name  not  be 
profaned  through  us,  and  let  us  not  be  a  byword  among  the 
people.  Let  not  our  remainder  be  destroyed,  nor  our  hope  shat¬ 
tered.  Let  us  not  be  under  obligation  to  a  human  being,  whose 
gift  is  insignificant -and  its  humiliation  great.  Let  our  lot  be 
with  the  Law  and  among  those  who  do  Thy  will.  0  build  Thy 
Holy  City  and  Temple  speedily  in  our  days  ”  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  2, 7d). 

Devotional  prayers  from  various  rabbis  (ih.  pp.  1G,  17,  29,  GO) 
are  copied  in  the  prayer-book,  including  a  prayer  against  bad 
dreams,  that  they  may  presage  good  results  (Ber.  55b),  which 
was  inserted  in  congregational  responses  to  the  priest’s  blessing 
on  holidays. 

In  the  geonic  period  private  devotional  prayers 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  liturgy;  and  pri¬ 
vate  prayers  were  inserted  in  the  prayer-book  of 
Amram  Gaon  (840  c.e.),  as  well  as  in  the  siddur  of 
Saadia  Gaon.  One  of  these  is  quoted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  private  prayers,  44  Kerr ah  Ne‘emanah,”  by 
Samuel  David  Ottolengi  (Venice,  1715),  which  con¬ 
tains  also  a  prayer  composed  by  R.  Nissim  to  be 
recited  before  the  morning*  prayer  of  Yom  Kippur. 
Judali  ha-Hasid  and  his  pupil,  Eliezer  of  Worms,  j 


composed  devotional  prayers  which  were  published 
under  the  titles  “  Tefillot  R.  Jehudali  Hasid  ”  aud 
“  Yoreli  Hattaim.  ” 

Regarding  the  midnight  prayer,  mm  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  (see  Zohar,  Wa-Yaldiel; 
Midnight  Shulhan  ‘Aruk;  Orali  Hayyim,  1),  re- 
Devotion.  cited  especially  in  the  sixteenth,  sev¬ 
enteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  see 
Hazot.  Collections  of  such  prayers  were  made  by 
Zebi  b.  Hayyim  of  Wilmcrsdorf  under  the  title  “  Lik- 
kute  Zebi,”  Sulzbach,  1797;  by  David  Tevele  Pos¬ 
ner,  Hamburg,  1715;  and  by  Aaron  Berecliiali  Mode¬ 
na,  author  of  the  collection  of  devotional  prayers  for 
various  occasions  entitled  “Ma‘abar  Yabbok,”and  of 
“  Seder  Ashmurat  ha-Boker  ”  (matins)  for  the  society 
!  known  as  “Me* ire  Similar”  (Early  Risers  or  Vigi- 
lants), Mantua,  1624.  This,  under  the  title  “  Shomerim 
la-Boker,”  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Elluscli  in  1724. 
Joseph  Jedidiah  Carmi  is  the  author  of  “  Kenaf  Rena- 
nim”(The  Singers’  Wing;  Venice,  1626),  containing 
devotions  and  hymns  for  every  day  in  the  week  and 
for  holidays. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Carmi’s  devotions 
have  no  equal  among  the  Hebrew  collections,  and 
yet,  while  they  were  approved  by  the  Rabbis  and 
adopted  by  several  Early  Risers’  societies  in  Italy, 
they  were  contested  as  an  innovation  and  a  super¬ 
fluity  before  a  council  of  rabbis,  who  finally  decided 
to  allow7  them,  not  as  an  addition  to  the  prayer-book 
but  as  an  adjunct  for  voluntary  devotionalists  (see 
decisions  in  the  Preface,  6a,  12b). 

Some  devotions  are  composed  of  words  all  of 
which  begin  with  the  same  letter.  Thus,  fc?  in  the 
prayer  “Elcf  Alafim”  (A  Thousand  Alefs)  by  Jo¬ 
seph  b.  Sheshet  Latimi,  first  published  with  the  “  Ig- 
geret”  of  Isaac  Akrish,  Constantinople,  1570;  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  by  Moses  Zacuto  in  his  “Iggeret,”  Leghorn, 
1870;  the  letter  n  in  the  prayer  “Bakkasliat  lia- 
Ilehin  ”  by  David  Ulma  (Benjacob,  “  Ozar  ha-Se- 
farim,”  pp.  82,  329);  in  a  prayer  composed  of 
Biblical  verses  beginning  with  “  Lord  ”  (“  Siddur  ”  of 
Amram,  ii.  3a) ;  ^  in  the  “  Bakkasliat  lia-Lamedin  ”  of 
Mei'r Hesse,  Altona,  1829;  ft  in  the  “Bakkasliat  ha- 
Memin”  of  Jedaiali  Bedersi,  published  with  his 
“  Beilina t  ‘Olam,”  Mantua,  1556  (see  “Ha-Sharon” 
to  “Ha-Karmel,”  i.,  No.  42);  &  in  Aaron  Voltera’s 
“  Bakkashah  Hadasliah  ”  (A  New  Petition)  orj*"^  L” 
(“300  Words  Beginning  with  £>”),  Leghorn,  1740. 
Some  parts  of  these  alphabetical  devotions  are  in 
pure  and  fluent  Hebrew,  while  the  style  of  the  others 
is  cramped  and  forced. 

Divers  devotional  prayers  were  composed  for  Fri¬ 
day  night  and  for  Saturday,  day  and  night.  They 
are  known  as  “Zemirot.”  Regarding  the  Tashlik 
prayer  on  New-Year’s  Day,  see  Tasiilik;  and  for  a 
prayer  on  entering  the  sukkah  on  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  see  Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

A  petition  before  saying  the  Psalms  reads:  “May 
Thy  mercy  attend  us  in  reading  the  Psalms,  as  if 
David  himself— peace  be  to  him !— had  uttered  them ; 
to  cleanse  us  of  sin  and  to  forgive  us  as  even  Thou 
hast  forgiven  David,  ”  etc. 

There  are  prayers  by  Nahmaiiides  on  crossing  the 
sea,  and  for  children  (“Likkute  Zebi,”  p.  97b,  Wilna, 
1817)  aud  by  Abraham  Galicchi  against  epidemics 
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(“  Moshia‘  Hosim,”  p.  33b,  Venice,  1587).  The  “  Ma- 
‘aneh  Lashon,”  by  Jacob  ben  Solomon  Darshan,  pub¬ 
lished  first  at  Prague,  1615,  is  a  collection  of  prayers 
to  be  recited  for  the  sick,  also  on  visiting  cemeteries, 
and  on  similar  occasions,  which  is  very  popular  in 
Russia  and  Poland.  Among  other  devotional  pray¬ 
ers  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Moses 
Rieti,  “Ma‘on  ha-Slio’alim,”  Venice,  1550;  Isaiah 
Hurwitz,  “Refu’at  ha-Nefesh,”  Amsterdam,  1672; 
“Yoreli  Hatta’im”;  Pinchas  Monselice,  “Magen 
Hayyim,”  Mantua,  1657;  Nathan  Nata‘  Hanover, 
“Slia'are  Ziyyon,”  1662. 

Raphael  Solomon’s  prayer  against  an  epidemic 
among  cattle  in  Italy  in  1712  is  found  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Matthew  Levi  (“Zebah  Todah,”  Leghorn, 
1829).  Others  are:  by  Leon  Modena,  for  a  prisoner, 
in  David  Sabibi,  “  Mazzil  Nefashot,  ”  Venice,  1743 ;  by 
Moses  Zaeuto,  the  poor  man’s  devotion,  in  Nathan 
Benjamin  of  Gaza,  “Hemdat  ha-Yamim,”  v.  29a, 
Leghorn,  1764;  by  David  b.  Hassin,  “Tefillali  le- 
Dawid,  ”  hymns  4,  7,  Amsterdam,  1807 ;  by  Abraham 
Danzig,  “  Tefillali  Zakkah,  ”  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  Nahman  Breslov,  “Likkute  Tefillot,” 
Warsaw,  1873. 

Eliezer  Papu’s  “Bet  Tefillali”  (Hebrew  and  La- 
dino,  Belgrade,  1860)  includes  the  following  prayers: 
by  a  learned  man  for  those  who  support  him;  for  a 
bar  mizwah;  for  a  matrimonial  suitor;  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  day;  at  a  circumcision;  for  a  teacher;  fora 
sholiet;  for  a  preacher  to  be  able  to  deliver  his 
sermons  fluently  and  to  please  his  audience.  The 
prayers  in  a  collection  by  Nahman  of  Horodek 
(“Likkutim,”  Korzec,  1809),  all  beginning  with  the 
wrords  “Rab  sliel  ‘Olam”  (Master  of  the  World),  are 
composed  especially  for  Hasidim. 

A  modern  Hebrew  hymnal,  “Zimrat  Yah,”  by 
Moses  Zele,  Hamburg,  1857,  intended  to  replace  the 
old  devotions,  “  which  tend  to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  non- Jewish  wrnrld,”  did  not  find  recognition 
among  the  Jewish  people,  and  is  hardly  known  in 
devotional  literature. 

In  the  Vernacular :  For  those  wiio  could  not 
read  Hebrews  devotional  works  were  composed  in 
the  vernacular.  In  the  geonic  period  the  Aramaic 
was  the  substitute  (see  Ber.  3a,  Tosef.).  A  few7  of 
the  Aramaic  devotions  are  still  in  use  in  the  seliliot, 
such  as  “  Rahmana  Eddekar  Lanu,  ”  44  May  the  Merci¬ 
ful  remember  us  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  thebe¬ 
loved,”  etc.;  and  the  soliloquy  “Maran  de-baslia- 
maya,”  “Our  Master  in  heaven,  to  Thee  w7e  beg, 
even  like  a  captive  to  his  master.  All  captives  are 
ransomed  with  money;  but  Thy  people  Israel,  with 
mercy  and  supplication.  O  grant  us  our  request 
and  prayer,  and  let  us  not  return  from  Thy  presence 
in  vain.” 

Most  of  the  vernacular  devotions  are  in  the  Judreo- 
German  dialect,  beginning  with  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  w7ere  written  mostly  by  women  to  supply 
the  religious  needs  of  their  sex  on  various  occasions. 
The  earliest,  “Tehinnot  u-Bakkashot”  (Devotions 
and  Petitions)  w7as  published  at  Basel  in  1609  (Zedner, 
“  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  ”  p.  448).  A  German 
pastor,  Willemer  of  Gelnhausen,  translated  the  “  Te- 
liinnah,”  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  The 
“  Seder  Tehinnot,”  for  week-days  and  holidays,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1723,  contains 


also  prayers  for  removing  the  priests’  share  of  the 
dough  (“  liallah” ;  p.  5);  for  baking  the  Sabbath  cakes  ; 
for  putting  on  Sabbath  garments;  before  the  im¬ 
mersion  (“  tebilali  ”) ;  for  the  state  of  pregnancy,  and 
before  childbirth. ;  for  a  rich  woman  seeking  divine 
guidance  in  disposing  of  her  fortune  in  good  deeds 
(p.  12).  Another  tehinnah,  of  Sulzbach,  1733,  in¬ 
cludes  a  petition  for  pious  and  scholarly  children 
(p.  17b).  A  “  Tehinnah  for  Jewish  Women,  ”  Vienna, 
1838,  for  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  includes  a  prayer 
to  be  recited  on  lighting  the  Sabbath  candles,  and  a 
blessing  on  occasion  of  the  approaching  new  moon. 

The  tehinnot  written  in  Yiddish  are  of  late  origin, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  published  at  Wilna  from 
1870  to  date.  The  popular  ones  are : 

Yiddish  (1)  “Tehinnot  Immaliot  ”  (The  Matri- 
Tehinnot.  archs — Sarah,  Rebekali,  Rachel,  and 
Leah),  to  be  said  during  the  month  of 
Elul,  composed  by  Seril,  daughter  of  Jacob  Dubno 
and  wrife  of  Mordecai  Iiapoport,  Wilna,  1873.  (2) 

“Tehinnot  Shelosliah  Slie‘arim”  (Three  Gates),  by 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Mordecai,  former  rabbi  of  Brest, 
Russia,  for  the  following  occasions :  first  gate,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  n"jn,  abbreviation  of  “liallah,”  “niddali,” 
“liadlakali,”  for  giving  the  priests’  share  of  the 
dough,  for  observing  the  period  of  menstruation,  and 
for  lighting  the  Sabbath  candles ;  second  gate,  for 
blessing  the  coming  new  moon ;  third  gate,  for  the 
Penitential  Days  (“  Yamim  Nora’im”).  The  author’s 
account  of  herself  on  the  title-page  reads:  “Ich, 
Soreh,  basstovim,  tubes  dem  lieben  Gott,  boruch-hu 
wegen,”  etc.  (I,  Sarah,  daughter  of  a  good  man,  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  the  loving  God,  blessed  be  He)  Wil¬ 
na,  1873).  (3)  “  Tehinnot  Slia‘are  Teshubah  ”  (Gates 
of  Penitence),  for  the  month  of  Elul,  by  Mrs.  Shifra, 
daughter  of  Judah  Leib,  rabbi  of  Lublin,  Wilna, 
1875.  (4)  “Erez  Yisrael  ”  Tehinnah,  Wilna,  1875, 

credited  to  Deborah,  wife  of  R.  Naplitali,  formerly 
chief  (nasi)  of  Palestine.  In  other  editions  it  is  called 
“The  Jerusalem  Tehinnot  at  the  Wailing  Wall.” 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  nearly  all  fictitious 
and  high-sounding,  and  have  been  affixed  in  order 
to  make  the  tehinnot  salable.  It  is  knowm  that 
some  of  the  tehinnot  wTere  written  by  indigent  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  of  Wilna  or  Jito- 
mir  (among  others,  Naplitali  Maskil  le-Ethon),  and 
by  Selekowitz,  for  nominal  sums,  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stipulated  that  the  writers  should  fashion 
the  composition  in  tearful  and  heart-rending  phrases 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  women  readers.  This  forced 
cultivation  of  devotional  feeling  rendered  the  tehin¬ 
not  exaggerated  and  over-colored,  and  this  did  not 
escape  the  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the  men  against 
the  women  wiio  wrere  such  devotees  of  the  tehinnot. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  edit  the  tehinnot  in 
a  modern  language  wras  by  Joshua  Hesliel  Miro  in 
his  collection  “Gebetbuch  fur  Gebildete  Frauen- 
zimmer  Mosaiseher  Religion,”  Breslau,  1833.  This 
was  in  Hebrew7  characters;  a  later  edition  wTas  trans¬ 
literated  into  German  type  by  S.  Blogg. 

Letteris*  “Tahnune  Bat  Yehudah,”  translated 
from  the  German  into  Dutch  (“  Gebeden  voor  Israel- 
itische  Vrouwen,”  Amsterdam,  1853),  w7as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lady  Judith  Montefiore.  S.  Baer  published 
“Kol  Bat  Ziyyon  ”  (The  Voice  of  the  Daughter  of 
Zion),  Rodelheim,  1856,  prayers  for  every  day  in  the 
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year  and  for  all  circumstances  of  life,  for  married 
and  unmarried  women.  Devotions  in  Hungarian 
have  been  written  by  Immanuel  Low,  M.  Stern, 
and  A.  Kiss. 

A  very  popular  compilation  is  that  of  Fanny 
Neuda  (nee  Sclimiedel),  “Stunden  der  Andacht,” 
Briinn,  1S59,  for  girls  and  young  women.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  M.  Mayer  and  published 
by  L.  H.  Frank,  New  York,  I860.  The  best-known 
compilations  in  English  are  Asclier,  “Book  of 
Life,”  London,  1861;  Bresslau,  “Devotions  for  the 
Daughters  of  Israel,”  ib.  1861;  Cohen,  “Prayers  for 
Family  Use,”  ib.  18S4;  Miss  Montagu,  “Prayers  for 
Jewish  Working  Girls”;  Baroness  L.  D.  Rothschild, 
“Players  and  Meditations,”  ib.  1869;  Alice  Lucas, 
“  The  Jewish  Year,  ”  ib.  189S,  1903;  Gustav  Gottheil, 
“Sun  and  Shield,”  New  York,  1898,  taken  chiefly 
from  non- Jewish  sources;  Annie  Josephine  Levi, 
“Meditation  of  the  Heart,”  New  York,  1900  (also 
drawn  from  uon-Jewisli  sources),  with  introduction 
by  Gustav  Gottlieil. 

Bibliography:  Michel  Sachs, Religiose  Pocsic  der  Juden  in 
Spanicn,  Appendix,  Berlin,  1845 ;  Leopold  Dukes,  ZurKcnnt- 
niss  der  Ncuhebrliischen  RcligiOsen  Pocsic ,  Appendix, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1842 ;  Zunz,  S.  P.  viii.;  Steinschn eider, 
Jewish  Literature,  §§  19,  28,  London,  1857 ;  S.  Sekles,  Poetry 
of  the  Talmud ,  pp.  19-25,  New  York,  1880;  Max  Grunbaiun, 
Jiid.  Deutsche  Chrcst.  pp.  828-335,  Leipsic,lS82;  Nahida  Reniy, 
Gebet  in  Bibcl  und  Talmud ,  Berlin,  1892,  and  English 
translation,  New  York,  1894;  A.  Sulzbach,  Religiose  und 
Weltlichc  Pocsic  der  Judcn ,  Berlin,  1893;  Winter  and 
Wiinsehe,  Die  Jiid.  Lit.  p.  824,  Treves,  1896 ;  S.  Schechter, 
Studiesin  Judaism ,  p.  328,  Philadelphia,  1896 ;  L.  N.  Dembitz, 
Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  a  nd  Home.  ib.  1898 ;  Leo  Wie¬ 
ner,  Hist.  Yiddish  Literature ,  xvi.  244-246,  New  York,  1899. 

K.  J.  D.  E. 

DEW  — Biblical  Data:  Moisture  con¬ 

densed  from  the  atmosphere  and  gathered  in  small 
drops,  specially  upon  the  upper  surface  of  plants. 
In  Palestine  dew  “falls”  in  cloudless  nights  during 
the  summer,  and  refreshes  the  vegetation,  which 
without  it  would  suffer.  The  westerly  winds  sweep¬ 
ing  across  the  sea  in  the  late  summer  months  deposit 
this  moisture  in  the  form  of  mist  like  fine  spray 
upon  the  summer  crops ;  hence,  “  the  dew  of  Hermon 
that  cometli  down  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  ”  (Ps. 
cxxxiii.  2,  Ilebr.).  Dew  and  rain  are  closely  related 
to  each  other  in  Hebrew  literature  as  sources  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  of  regeneration  of  life  (Micali  v.  6  [7]).  In 
the  rainless  season  “the  dew  assuages  the  heat” 
(Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xviii.  16,  xliii.  22);  it  is  therefore 
as  precious  as  rain  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13, 
28;  Zecli.  viii.  12),  and  the  withholding  of  it,  as  of 
rain,  is  a  curse  (II  Sam.  i.  21;  I  Kings  xvii.  1;  Hag. 
i.  10).  The  summer  dew  is  so  copious  as  to  saturate 
the  fleece  of  wool  (Judges  vi.  37  et  seq.)  or  the  hair 
of  the  wanderer  (Cant.  v.  2).  Suddenly  it  falls  (II 
Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  gently  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Prov. 
xix.  12) ;  it  lies  all  night  (Job  xxix.  19),  and  rises  and 
disappears  in  the  morning  (Ex.  xvi.  14;  IIos.  vi.  4). 
Dew  as  the  vivifying  power  is  used  as  a  simile  of 
God  (Hos.  xiv.  6  [5]);  it  also  symbolizes  freshness 
(Ps.  cx.  3 :  “  the  dew  of  thy  youth  ”)  and  resurrection : 

“  A  dew  of  herbs  is  thy  dew,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
off  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ”  (Isa.  xxvi.  19,  Ilebr.). 

- In  Post-Biblical  Literature  :  According  to 

Enoch  lx.  20,  “the  spirit  of  the  dew  dwells  at  the 
ends  of  the  heaven,  close  to  the  chambers  of  the  rain, 
and  its  course  is  in  winter  and  in  summer.”  Winds 
coming  from  the  middle  of  the  twelve  portals  bring 


beneficial  dew  of  prosperity;  from  other  portals, 
hurtful  dew  accompanied  by  locusts  and  other  calam¬ 
ities  (Enoch  lxxvi.  8  el  seq.).  This  is  also  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rabbinical  tradition :  “  In  the  sixth  heaven, 
Makon,  there  are  treasuries  of  hurtful  dews  and  of 
beneficial  dewdrops”  (D^tt  D^ST) 

Hag.  12b).  “Between  Pesah  and  Shabikot  a  prayer 
is  offered  that  God  may  preserve  the  people  from  the 
hurtful  dews  ”  (Lev.  R.  xx viii. ,  with  reference  to  Jer. 
v.  24).  The  two  loaves  of  bread  offered  on  Shabubt 
are  waved  to  and  fro  in  symbolical  petition  to  the 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  the  four  winds  to 
keep  off  the  unpropitious  winds  and  dews  (Suk.  37b ; 
Lev.  R.  l.c.). 

Outy  on  account  of  Israel  does  dew  come  as  a 
blessing  upon  the  world  :  on  account  of  Jacob,  who 
studied  the  Torah,  or  for  the  sake  of  Job,  whose 
doors  were  kept  wide  open  for  the  needy  (Gen.  R. 
lxvi.).  “God  promised  Abraham  under  an  oath 
never  to  let  dew  cease  to  bless  his  descendants,  and 
therefore  Elijah  could  not  stop  its  fall  by  his  words” 
(Yer.  Ta‘an.  i.  63d;  compare  Bab.  3a,  b).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Samuel  barNalimaui,  dew  comes  as  a  heavenly 
gift  and  by  the  merit  of  no  man  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  l.c.; 
Ber.  v.  9b,  after  Micali  vi.  6).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  no  dew  of  unmixed  blessing  falls 
(Sotah  ix.  12),  and  this  on  account  of  the  cessation 
of  the  lieave-offering  and  the  tithes  (Sliab.  32b). 

But  the  “  dew  of  the  Resurrection  ”  is  also  stored 
up  in  ‘Arabot,  the  highest  heaven  (Hag.  12b).  By 
this  dew  the  dead  are  revived  (Yer. 

Dew  of  Ber.  v.  9b;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  i.  68d,  with 
the  Resur-  reference  to  Isa.  xxvi.  19).  In  Hag. 

rection.  12b,  Ps.  lxviii.  10  (9)  is  referred  to: 

“  Thou  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain  to 
revive  thine  inheritance”  (Ilebr.).  This  verse  is 
construed  to  allude  to  an  incident  at  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  “  When  God  appeared 
amidst  the  trembling  of  the  earth  on  Sinai,  life  fled 
from  the  people  of  Israel  and  from  all  the  living 
people  in  the  land  of  Israel;  and  the  angels  said: 
‘Dost  Thou  desire  to  give  Thy  Law  unto  the  dead  or 
unto  the  living?’  Then  God  dropped  the  dew  of 
Resurrection  upon  all,  and  they  revived.”  Regard¬ 
ing  the  Prayer  for  Dew  and  the  liturgical  poetry  of 
Kalir  for  the  first  day  of  Passover,  which  contains 
many  allusions  to  the  dew  of  Resurrection,  see  Tal, 
Prayer  for. 

Bibliography:  Clieyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  Dew. 

e.  G.  ir.  K. 

DEW,  THE  PRAYER  FOR.  See  Tal. 

DEZA,  DIEGO  DE  :  Second  inquisitor-general ; 
Bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  professor  of  theology  at 
the  university  of  that  city;  subsequently  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Seville,  in  which  city  he  died  1506;  friend 
and  protector  of  Christopher  Columbus.  After 
Tomas  de  Torquemada’s  death  Deza  was  appointed 
inquisi tor- general  of  all  Spain  (Sept.  1, 1499).  While 
he  held  office,  1,664  persons  were  burned  alive,  and 
various  penances  and  punishments  were  inflicted 
upon  52,456  persons.  Deza  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
and  in  spite  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted 
his  kindred,  the  Maranos,  he  was,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  publicly  accused  of  being  a  Jew  at  heart 
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He  was  buried  in  Seville  Cathedral.  Compare  In¬ 
quisition. 

d.  M.  K. 

DHU  NUWAS,  ZUR‘AH  YUSUF  IBN 
TUB  AN  AS ‘AD  ABI  KARIB :  Jewish  King 
of  Yemen,  515-525.  According  to  the  Arabian 
historians  the  name  “  Dhu  Nuwas”  was  given  him 
on  account  of  his  curly  hair  (Ibn  Khaldun,  “Pro¬ 
legomena,”  p.  811 ;  Hamzah  of  Ispahan,  “  Annals,  ”i. 
133).  Yon  Kremer  connects  the  name  with  a  for¬ 
tress  “Nuwasli”  in  southern  Arabia  (“Slid- Arab. 
Sage,”  p.  90);  but  the  Arabic  derivation  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  name  “Masruk,”  given  him  in  the 
Syriac  translation  of  John  Psaltes.  In  Greek  sources 
he  is  known  as  Aovvadv  (ace.)  or  A owaag  (nom.); 
while  the  name  jmiDDN  found  in  John  of  Ephesus 
has  been  explained  by  Yon  Gutschmid  as  the  Greek 
7(~yv  itiju  ’Ivduv.  In  Ethiopic  accounts  he  is  called 
“Pliineas.”  If  the  contradictory  and  sometimes 
legendary  accounts  of  the  personality  of  Dhu  Nu- 
was  given  by  the  Arabian  writers  can  be  trusted, 
he  was  not  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  embraced  Judaism 
after  ascending  the  throne,  taking  the 
Name  and  name  of  “  J oseph.  ”  Having  killed  the 
Religion,  debauched  usurper  Kliani'ah  Yanuf 
Dhu  Shanatir,  who  endeavored  to  mal¬ 
treat  him,  Dhu  Nuwas  successfully  propagated  Ju¬ 
daism  in  Yemen. 

His  zeal  for  Judaism  brought  about  his  fall.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  he  retaliated  by  putting  to 
death  some  Byzantine  merchants  who  were  traveling 
on  business  through  Ilimyara.  This  destroyed  the 
trade  of  Yemen  with  Europe  and  involved  Dhu 
Nuwas  in  a  war  with  the  heathen  king  Aidug, 
whose  commercial  interests  were  injured  thereby. 
Dhu  Nu was  was  defeated  (521),  but  succeeded  in 
reestablishing  his  kingdom.  Soon,  however,  he  en¬ 
tangled  himself  in  a  new  difficulty.  He  made  war 
against  the  Christian  city  Najran,  in  Yemen,  which 
was  a  dependency  of  his  kingdom ;  and  on  its  capitu¬ 
lation,  in  spite,  it  is  said,  of  his  promise  of  immunity 
from  punishment,  he  offered  the  citizens  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  embracing  Judaism  or  being  put  to  death.  As 
they  refused  to  renounce  their  faith,  he  executed 
their  chief,  Harith  (Aretas)  ibn  Kaleb,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  chosen  men. 

This  event  caused  a  great  stir  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  the  Homan  emperor  Justin  I.  requested 
the  Negus  Elezbaa  of  Ethiopia  to 
Attacked  march  against  the  Jewish  king.  Ac- 
from  cordingly  an  Ethiopian  army  crossed 
Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea  to  Yemen.  Dhu  Nuwas 
endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  prevent 
its  landing.  The  ensuing  engagement  terminated 
disastrously  for  Dim  Nuwas.  His  city  of  Zafora 
(Tliafar),  together  with  his  queen  and  the  treasure, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Preferring  death 
to  capture,  Dim  Nuwas  rode  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned. 

The  chief  authority  for  these  facts  is  the  Syriac 
letter  of  Simeon  of  Bet-Arsliam,  which  is  found  in 
the  histories  of  John  of  Asia,  Pseudo-Denys  of  Tel- 
mahre,  and  Zacharias,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Guidi  (“Reale  Acad,  dei  Lincei,”  1881). 
Gratz,  Pretorius  (1870),  George  (1883),  Halevy,  and 


Pereira  have  thrown  doubts  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  narrative,  which  has  also  found  its  way  into 
the  “  Marty rium  Aretlue.”  Halevy,  especially,  has 
tried  to  prove  the  apocryphal  character  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  because  of  certain  contradictions  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  has  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  time  of  Justinian  and  not  of  Justin.  The 
consolatory  epistle  written  in  519  to  the  Himyaritic 
Christians  by  Jacob  of  Serug  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxxi. 
402  et  seq.)  merely  speaks  of  their  persecution,  and 
says  nothing  about  the  conversion  of  the  king. 
John  Psaltes,  Abbot  of  Beth  Aftlionius(d.  538),  wrote 
a  Greek  hymn,  which  was  afterward  translated  into 
Syriac,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  persecutions,  but 
does  not  in  any  way  mention  the  Jews.  Neither 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  was  at  Adulis  when  the 
Christian  King  of  Aksum,  Elezbaa,  was  preparing 
his  expedition  against  the  Himvarites,  nor  Proco¬ 
pius,  the  historian  of  Justinian’s  wars  (d.  565),  men¬ 
tions  the  events  at  all.  L.  Duchesne,  while  accept¬ 
ing  Halevy ’s  criticism  of  the  letter  of  Simeon,  still 
holds  to  the  historicity  of  the  general  facts,  as  do 
also  Noldeke  and  Dillmann.  Glaser  (“Skizze,”  p. 
534)  suspects  that  the  stories  told  in  regard  to  Dhu 
Nuwas’  cruelties  are  pure  fictions.  Mohammed 
knew  the  story  (sura  85);  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
celebrated  South  Arabian  “  Ka,sidali  ”  (see  the  ed.  of 
Yon  Kremer,  p.  20,  Leipsic,  1865),  and  by  the 
Himyarite  Nasliwan  ibn  Said  in  his  “Shams  al- 
‘Ulum ”  (D.  H.  Muller,  “Slid- Arab.  Studien,”  p.  8, 
Yienna,  1877).  The  unanimity  of  Arabian  tradition, 
and  the  presence  of  Jews  in  Yemen  as  attested  by 
the  Jewish  inscriptions  found  there  by  Glaser,  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  account  of  the  Jewish  king 
may  be  in  the  main  historical,  though  the  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  his  cruelty  toward  the  Christians  are 
probably  largely  exaggerated. 

Bibliography:  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Esscti  sur  VHist.  des 
Arabes ,  i.  118  et  seq.;  Tabari,  Annales,  ed.  De  Goeje,  i.  917 
etseq.;  MasTidi,  Murufcil  Dhalmb ,  i.  129  et  seq.;  iii.  31,  156, 
157, 175 ;  iv.  210 ;  Blau,  in  Z.D.M.G.  xxv.  260,  xxiii.  5G0 ;  Pne- 
torius,  in  ib.  xxiv.  621;  Mordtmann,  in  ib.  xxxi.  66;  Fell,  in 
ib.  xxxv.  1  ct  seq.;  Kremer,  Ueber  die  Stid-Arabische  Saqe , 
pp.  90, 127;  F.  M.  Esteves  Pereira,  Hist,  dos  Manures  de  Na- 
qrcin ,  Lisbon,  1899;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  v.  78-81;  L.  Duchesne,  in 
Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xx.  220  et  seq.;  Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser 
und  Amber ,  pp.  171  et  seq.;  Duval,  Lit.  Syriaque,  pp.  118  et 
seq.;  Halevy,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xviii.  16  et  seq .,  xxi.  220  et 
seq.;  idem,  in  Rev.  Sera.  viii.  88  et  seq. 

g.  I.  Br.— G. 

DIA,  EL  (=  “  The  Day  ” ) :  Title  of  a  Jewish  peri¬ 
odical  written  in  Judoeo-Spanish  and  printed  in  rab¬ 
binical  characters.  It  was  p  ublished  at  Philippopo- 
lis,  Bulgaria,  from  June,  1897  until  1900;  in  1903  its 
publication  was  begun  again  at  Sofia. 

G.  ~  •  M.  Fit. 

DIABETES  MELLITUS :  A  constitutional 
disorder  of  nutrition,  characterized  by  the  persistent 
elimination  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  disease  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
is  more  common  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  Dr. 

Bertillon  has  demonstrated  that  the 
A  Disease  mortality  from  diabetes  is  higher  in  all 
of  Civ-  the  wealthy  districts.  Persons  of  a 
ilization.  nervous  temperament  are  very  often 
affected,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  history  of  insanity,  consumption,  and  gout 
among  the  relatives  of  diabetics.  Sudden  emo¬ 
tional  excitement,  grief,  terror,  worry,  and  anx- 
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iety  may  each  and  all  be  followed  so  closely  by 
diabetes  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their 
having  occasioned  it.  It  is  well  known  as  a  result 
of  commercial  disaster.  “  When  stocks  fall,  dia¬ 
betes  rises  in  Wall  Street,”  says  Dr.  Kleen.  It  has 
also  been  noticed  that  engine-drivers  are  especially 
subject  to  this  disease;  this  fact  is  presumably  due 
to  the  excessively  anxious  nature  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Diabetes  is  met  with,  in  varying  degrees  of  fre¬ 
quency,  in  every  country.  It  is  stated  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  common  among  the  educated  classes  of  na¬ 
tives  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  disease  is  almost 
unknown  among  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa;  but  many  cases  have  been  ob¬ 
served  among  negroes  in  the  United  States.  Many 
competent  and  reliable  observers  show  that  diabetes 
is  more  common  among  the  Jews  than  among  any 
other  European  races;  and  statistics  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  disease  occurs  among  Jews  from  two 
to  six  times  as  frequently  as  it  does  among  non- 
Jews,  as  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  fol- 
loAving  tables : 


Locality. 

! 

Period. 

Percentage  of 
'  Deaths  Due  to 
Diabetes. 

Authority. 

Jews. 

Gen¬ 

tiles. 

Frankfort-on-  | 
the-Main.  j 

1876-00 

1.9 

0.4 

j  Wallach,  in  “  Med. 

•s  Wochenschrift,” 

(  1893,  p.  779. 

Observer. 

No.  of  Cases. 

- - — i 

No.  and  Percent-  ! 

■A 

§j 

Authority. 

F.  T.  French. 

400 

103 

!  25 

i 

|k*  Ueber  den  Diabetes,”  p.  185, 
Berlin,  1884. 

Kulz . 

692 

123 

17.8 

“  Klinisehe  Erfahrungen  uber 
Diabetes  Mellitus,’"’  pp.  2,  3, 
Jena,  1899. 

■Carl  v.  Noor-  ) 

650 

38.8 

j  “  Die  Zuckerkrankheit  und 
■j  Dire  Behandlung,”  p.  44, 

/  Berlin,  1901. 

den  j 

328 

119 

36.3 

Other  observers  have  given  statistics  showing 
that  the  German  Jews  are  more  liable  to  diabetes 
than  non-Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  these  statistics 
have  been  objected  to  as  valueless,  because  most  of 
them  relate  to  German  bathing-resorts  and  sanita¬ 
riums,  where  well-to-do  patients  from  every  country 
arc  apt  to  flock  for  relief.  It  is  further  shown  that 
Jews  are  attracted  to  these  resorts  in  relatively 
greater  numbers  than  other  races,  because  they 
more  often  seek  relief  of  celebrated  physicians  and 
•specialists.  Thus,  Dr.  Arnold  Pollatschek  (“Zur 
Aetiologie  des  Diabetes  Mellitus,  ”  in  “  Zeitschrift  fur 
Klinisehe  Medizin,”  xxxii.  478-482,  Berlin,  1901) 
shows  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  (1891-1900)  lie 
treated  4,719  persons,  of  whom  2,381  were  Christians, 
2,333  Jews,  and  5  Mohammedans.  Of  these  patients 


653  suffered  from  diabetes— 289  Christians  and  364 
Jews.  Of  his  entire  clientele  13.8  per  cent  were  dia¬ 
betics,  and  there  were  124  diabetic  Christians  per 
1,000,  as  against  155  per  1,000  of  Jewish  origin.  The 
slight  relative  excess  of  the  Jewish  diabetics  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pollatschek,  only  apparent.  He  believes 
that  the  circumstance  that  Jews  apply  oftener  than 
Christians  to  the  sanitariums  for  treatment  is  due  to 
their  greater  wealth,  and  that,  consequently,  as  a 
bath  physician  in  Carlsbad,  he  saw  more  patients 
of  Jewish  origin.  He  finally  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  mortality  from  diabetes  in  England  is 
quite  high,  although  there  are  comparatively  few 
Jews  there,  and  claims  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
Thomas,  Willis,  Dobson,  and  Rollo,  who  first  ob¬ 
served  and  described  diabetes,  had  Jewish  material 
for  their  researches. 

Both  of  these  vie ws—(l)  that  the  Jews  suffer  more 
frequently  from  diabetes  than  other  races,  and  (2) 
that  they  are  not  more  often  affected — are  probably 
well  founded.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  nativity 
of  the  Jews:  the  Jews  in  Germany,  for  example,  are 
decidedly  more  diabetic  than  those  in  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France;  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  physicians  of  experience  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  usually  neglect  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nativity  of  the  Jews  under  consideration. 
In  the  United  States,  where  Jews  arrive  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries,  diabetes  is  found  to  be  extremely 
frequent  among  the  German  and  Hungarian  Jews; 
while  among  the  Russian  Jews  it  is  certainly  no 
more— perhaps  it  is  even  less— frequent  than  among 
other  races.  ° 

Dr.  Heinrich  Stern  (“  The  Mortality  from  Diabetes 
Mellitus  in  the  City  of  New  York  During  1899,”  in 
“The  Medical  Record,”  lviii.  766-774),  who  has 
carefully  analyzed  the  death-certificates  of  diabetics 
in  New  York,  has  found  that  of  202  deaths  due  to 
diabetes  54  were  those  of  Jews,  or  over  25  per  cent; 
of  these,  21  were  males  and  33  females.  New  York 
city  (Manhattan  and  the  Bronx)  in  1900  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  2,050,000,  of  which  the  Jews  con¬ 
stituted  20  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  in 
these  boroughs  there  were  over  400,000  Jews,  and 
1,650,000  non-Jews.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  death-rate  from  diabetes  in  New  York  (Man¬ 
hattan  and  Bronx)  in  1899: 


Race. 

Population 
(Census  of 
1900). 

Number  of 
Deaths  Due 
to  Diabetes 
(1899). 

Deatli-Jiate 
of  Diaoetes 
per  100,000 
Population. 

All  races . 

2,050,000 

202 

9.85 

Non-Jews  (80  per 
cent! . 

1,650,000 

148 

8.a5 

Jews  (20  per  cent). 

400,000 

54 

13.50 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  mortality 
from  diabetes  of  the  Jews  in  New  York  is  relatively 
more  than  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population 
of  the  city. 

The  morbidity  of  New  York  Jews  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Julius  Rudisch 
(“Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Report,”  1898-99,  pp.  26- 
29);  and  the  following  table  gives  his  statistics  of 
the  cases  of  diabetes  which  were  treated  in  Mount 
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Sinai  Hospital  during  tlie  years  1890-1900,  compared 
with  those  of  four  other  New  York  hospitals  for  the 
same  period: 


Hospital. 

Total  Number  of 
Hospital  Cases. 

Percentage  of 
Diabetics. 

No.  of  Diabetics. 

Race. 

Sex. 

Jews. 

Gen¬ 

tiles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mt.  Sinai.. 

29,166 

.0021 

1  62 

52 

10 

43 

19 

Lebanon. . . 

3,953 

!  .0027 

11 

10 

1 

4 

7 

German . . . 

24,811 

.0023 

59 

19 

40 

45 

14 

New  York. 

50,429 

.0005 

28 

3 

25 

20 

8 

Roosevelt. . 

28,402 

.0014 

36 

2 

34 

25 

11 

Total  — 

136,761 

196 

86 

110 

137 

59 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  total  number  of  cases 
treated  in  the  five  hospitals  in  question  during  the 
ten  years  mentioned  amounted  to  136,767,  of  which 
196  were  diabetics,  or  1  diabetic  to  697  general  cases. 
“If  we  assume,”  says  Rudisch,  “that  upon  the  basis 
of  population  [of  New  York  city]  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  patients  were  Jews,  we  find  that 
20,500  were  treated.  The  wiiole  number  of  dia¬ 
betics  was  196,  and  of  these  86  were  Hebrews— a 
•  matter  of  43  per  cent.  If  we  now  assume  20,500  as 
the  total  number  of  Jewish  patients,  we  find  that 
diabetes  is  nearly  three  times  as  prevalent  among 
Hebrews  as  among  any  other  race  or  creed.” 

It  has  been  observed  by  many  clinicians  that  the 
Jews  bear  diabetes  better  than  other 
Jews  races;  thus,  Van  Noorden  ( l.c .  p.  176) 
Endure  states  that  it  is  remarkable  how  some 
Diabetes  patients  will  endure  glycosuria  for 
Better  than  years  without  much  discomfort,  suc- 
Others.  cumbing  at  last — perhaps  after  decades 

— to  what  is  supposed  to  be  heart -fail¬ 
ure.  This  peculiar  type  of  diabetes,  and  this  remark¬ 
able  endurance  by  the  human  body  of  the  anomalous 
metabolism  of  diabetes,  are  more  frequently  met  with 
among  women  than  among  men,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  among  Jews. 

Dr.  Stern  lias  pointed  out  another  peculiarity; 
viz.,  that  Jews  dying  of  diabetes  succumb  through 
coma  more  frequently  than  non-Jews.  Thus,  while 
the  ratio  of  fatal  coma  cases  occurring  in  New 
York  city  in  1899  to  the  total  mortality  from  dia¬ 
betes  was  as  60  to  202,  or  29  per  cent,  coma  occurred 
in  43  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  diabetes  among  Jews. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  diabetes  is  not  a  racial 
disease  of  the  Jews.  See  has  observed  that  it  is  no 
more  frequent  among  the  Jews  in 
Not  France  than  among  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
a  Racial  ulation  of  that  country.  Rudisch  says 
Disease,  that  while  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  into  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  New  York  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
patients  who  are  natives  of  Germany,  the  striking 
feature  is  that  the  diabetic  patients  among  the  latter 
outnumber  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1  those  among 
the  patients  who  are  Russians.  He  attributes  this 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  Russo- Jewish  patients 
of  the  hospital  belong  to  the  poorer  laboring  classes 
and  are  insufficiently  nourished,  whereas  the  major¬ 


ity  of  the  German  Jews  represent  the  better  classes 
of  workmen  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  professional  pursuits. 

The  same  fact  is  evidenced  in  the  “  Report  on  Vital 
Statistics  of  New  York  City  ”  of  the  Eleventh  Cen¬ 
sus,  wherein  the  deaths  for  the  six  years  ending 
May  31,  1890,  are  recorded.  During  the  period  in 
question  the  average  mortality  from  diabetes  per 
100,000  population  is  seen  to  be  as  follows: 


Native  Country  of 
Mothers  of  Patients. 

Average  Mortality 
(percent)  from 
Diabetes  per  100,000 
Population. 

Native  Country  of 
Mothers  of  Patients. 

Average  Mortality 
(percent)  from 
Diabetes  per  100,000 
Population. 

France . 

12.91 

4.58 

England  and  Wales. 

!  14.30 

Russia  (mostly 

Germany . 

8.79 

Jews)  and  Poland 

3.28 

Scotland . 

8.45 

Bohemia . 

3.01 

Canada  . 

7.70 

Italy . 

1.28 

United  States . 

7.18 

The  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  New  York  show 
a  lower  mortality  from  diabetes  than  many  of  their 
non-Jewish  neighbors.  Of  the  54  Jewish  diabetics 
who  died  in  that  city  during  1899,  as  shown  by  Stern 
{l.c.)y  17,  or  31.48  per  cent,  were  born  in  Russia;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  at  least  65  per  cent  of  the  Jews 
in  New  York  are  natives  of  Russia  or  of  Poland. 
These  data  tend  to  show  that  diabetes  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  among  German  Jews,  and  that 
Jews  from  other  countries  are  not  more  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  than  are  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  excessive 
predisposition  of  Jews  to  diabetes.  Consanguineous 
marriages,  more  frequent  among  the 
Reasons  Jews  than  among  most  other  races  (see 
Given.  Anthropology  and  Consanguinity), 
have  been  thought  by  some  (Van  Noor¬ 
den,  Stern,  French,  and  manjr  others)  to  be  the 
cause.  Van  Noorden  (“  Ueber  Diabetes  Mellitus,  ”  in 
“Berliner  Klinische  Wochensclirift,”  1900,  p.  1117) 
even  thinks  that  the  frequent  intermixture  of  Jew¬ 
ish  with  Indo-Germanic  blood  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  frequency  of  diabetes  among  Jews.  These 
views  are,  however,  untenable,  because  most  modern 
authorities  deny  that  consanguineous  marriages,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  contracted  between  healthy  individ¬ 
uals,  are  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  offspring; 
and  it  is  not  known  that  racial  intermixtures,  which 
are  frequent  in  modern  civilized  countries,  have  any 
etiological  relation  to  the  disease. 

The  alleged  sedentary  habits  of  the  Jews  are 
assigned  by  some  authors  (Saundby,  Kleen,  and 
others)  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Diabetes  is  a  disease 
brought  about  by  high  living,  overfeeding,  lack  of 
proper  exercise,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  rich  Jews  who 
apply  to  the  sanitariums  for  treatment  are  precisely 
of  the  class  among  which  these  conditions  are  most 
prevalent.  This  is  disproved  by  Stern’s  statistics  of 
the  mortality  from  diabetes  in  New  York  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1899,  which  conclusively  show  that 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  that  disease 
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occurred  in  tenement-houses,  15  per  cent  in  coroners’ 
cases,  and  only  15  per  cent  in  private  houses,  which 
would  indicate  that  high  living  lias  practical^  little 
to  do  with  diabetes  (Stern,  in  “Jour.  Am.  Medical 
Assoc.”  Jan.  26,  1901). 

With  the  present  knowledge  of  the  pathogenesis 
of  diabetes,  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  among  Jews  is  their  ex¬ 
treme  nervousness,  the  Jews  being  known  as  the 
most  nervous  of  civilized  peoples. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  throughout  the 
world  the  JeAvs  are  principally  town-dwellers,  two- 
tliirds  of  them  living  in  large  centers  of  population ; 
and  that  diabetes  seeks  most  of  its  victims  among  the 
people  who  live  under  the  strain,  hurry,  and  bustle 
of  modern  city  life.  “  The  Jews  are  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  town-dwellers,”  says  Bouchard. 
“  In  the  long  run  the  unfavorable  hereditary  influ¬ 
ences  are  not  rectified  for  them  by  the  frequent  in¬ 
termarriage  of  the  urban  with  the  country  people,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
J ews  marry  excl  usi  vely  among  themselves ;  first  cous¬ 
ins  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  side  find  no  barrier 
to  marriage,  and  immediately  on  being  born  the  young 
Israelite  receives  the  accumulated  unfavorable  (he¬ 
reditary)  influences,  which  he  further  develops  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  and  which  tend  to  the  diseases  that 
are  generated  by  disturbed  nutrition,  particularly 
diabetes  ”  (“  Lep.  sur  les  Maladies  par  Ralentissement 
de  la  Nutrition,”  Paris,  1892). 

Bibliography  :  The  monographs  on  diabetes  mellitus  by  Fre¬ 
nch,  Van  Noorden,  Kiilz,  and  Pollatschek.  cited  above ;  Wal- 
lach,  Notizen  zur  D i a bctisstcrblichkc it  in  Frcinkfort-am- 
Ma i a,  in  Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift ,  1893,  p. 
779 ;  Lagneau,  Sur  la  Race  J uive,  in  Bulletin  de  VAcadem  ic 
de  Mode  cine,  Sept.  S.  1891. 

J.  M.  Pi. 

DIADEM.  See  Crown. 

DIAL  :  Device  for  displaying  the  time  by  means 
of  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  or  style  thrown  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  a  graduated  disk.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  by  the  “steps  of  Ahaz  ”  (II  Kings  xxi. 

9,  10;  Isa.  xxxviii.  8,  Hebr.)  some  device  for  meas¬ 
uring  time,  in  the  form  of  a  sun-clock,  is  intended. 
The  expression  was  so  understood  by  some  of  the 
old  versions  (Targ.  wyty  pX ;  S}*m.  vpo/Aytov ;  Vulg. 
“horologium”);  but  there  are  no  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  with  certainty  the  nature,  shape,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  con tri vance.  The  view  that  a  dial 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  a  plane 
with  a  graduated  scale  and  a  vertical  style  or 
gnomon — is  meant,  is  not  supported  by  the  text, 
since  the  usual  and  natural  meaning  of  is 

“steps,”  not  “degrees.” 

Following  the  literal  and  usual  meaning  of  the 
words,  most  exegetes  assume  that  the  ty  were  actual 
steps;  that  is,  a  circular  staircase  leading  up  to  a 
column  or  obelisk,  the  shadow  of  which,  falling  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  the  steps,  according 
as  the  sun  was  low  or  high,  indicated  the  position 
of  the  sun,  and  thus  the  time  of  da}r.  Such  an  obe¬ 
lisk  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  on 
the  Campus  Marti  us  in  Rome.  As,  according  to  the 
account  in  II  Kings,  the  shadow  could  go  forward 
or  recede  ten  steps,  the  step-clock  of  Ahaz  must 
have  had  at  least  twenty  steps,  each  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  mark  a  full  hour  of  the  day,  but  some 


smaller  period  of  time.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  ascribes 
to  the  Babylonians  the  invention  of  the  pole  (/.<?.,  the 
concave  dial)  and  the  gnomon,  and  the  division  of 
the  day  into  twelve  parts.  As  Ahaz  had  intercourse 
with  the  Assyrians  (compare  II  Kings  xvi.  10),  it  is 
likely  that  he  obtained  from  them  a  Babylonian 
model  for  his  clock. 

In  ‘Eduy.  iii.  8  the  stone-clock  and  its  style  (prop¬ 
erly  “nail”)  are  mentioned  (niJJSP  px  fa  “)£Dft). 
Maimonides,  in  his  commentary,  describes  it  as  a 
circle  on  a  broad,  smooth  stone  set  into  the  ground 
and  marked  with  straight  lines,  which  bore  the 
numbers  of  the  hours.  The  style,  the  height  of  which 
was  usually  less  than  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the 
disk,  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  lines  and  indicated  the 
number  of  hours  passed. 

Bibliography:  Geret,  Do  Sole  Tempore  Hiskice  Retro - 
W'ctdo ,  1673;  Sabm,  De  Reyressu  Solis  Tempore  Hiskice 
1689-96;  Martini,  Von  den  Sonncnuhrcn  dev  Alien ,  Leipsir' 
1777;  Von  Gumpach,  Zcitrcchnung  dev  Babylon ier,  n.  '.!o 
Heidelberg,  1852;  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  Biblical  Archceoloyy,  1874,  iii.  33;  S.  Beswiek 
The  Shadow  on  the  Dial  of  Ahaz ,  in  Biblia ,  1890,  viii.  309  • 
Muller,  Bibcl  und  Gnomik.  Eine  Apologetische  Studie  ilbcr 
die  Sonncnuhr  des  Koniys  Aims ,  in  Natur  und  OtTen- 
baruny ,  1902,  xlviii.  5-7.  “ 

B-  G.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

DIALECTIC,  THE.  See  Periodicals. 
DIALECTICS,  RABBHSTICAlE.  See  Pilpul. 
DIALECTS  :  Under  this  heading  are  considered 
the  various  forms  of  those  languages,  other  than  He¬ 
brew,  which  have  been  spoken  or  written  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  have  been  modified  by  them,  either 
tli rough  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  words,  usages, 
and  syntax,  or  b}r  the  conservation  of  older  forms 
of  speech  which  have  gone  out  of  use  in  the  lands 
where  the  languages  to  which  they  belong  were 
originally  spoken.  When  the  Jews  lost  their  home 
and  became  a  race  without  a  country,  they  were 
naturally  forced  to  adopt  the  languages  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  among  whom  they  came  to  dwell;  but  Hebrew 
continued  to  be  their  language  of  prayer  and  of 
literary  composition.  They  started  out  almost  as 
bilinguists;  for  Aramaic  is  found  not  only  in  the 
Bible,  but  also  in  many  of  the  oldest  prayers  (com¬ 
pare  the  use  of  the  expressions  “leshon  hedyot  ”  [B. 
M.  104a]  and  “  leshon  hoi  ”  [Ber.  40b]  to  denote 
“Aramaic”).  In  a  short  time  they  became  poly¬ 
glots,  while  Hebrew,  because  of  the  Bible  and  their 
ritual,  remained  their  holy  language.  Thus  Judah 
ha-Levi  refers  to  Abraham  as  using  Hebrew  as  a 
sacred  language  and  Aramaic  as  a  profane  tongue 
(“Ouzari,”  ed.  Cassel,  p.  175). 

According  to  Abraham  Abulafia,  the  Jews  of 
Sicily  used  not  only  Italian  and  Greek,  but  also 
Arabic,  which  language  they  had  adopted  at  the 
time  when  that  island  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juivcs,”  ix,  149).  The 
first  Jewish  settlers  in  Corfu  came  from  Greece:  to 
these  were  added  emigrants  from  Apulia,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  others  from  Portu¬ 
gal;  so  that  in  the  synagogues  of  Corfu  the  hymns 
are  sung  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
(“  Abhandl.  desFunften  Intern.  Orient. -Congresses,” 
p.  228,  Berlin,  1882). 

Benfey’s  dictum,  “The  Jews  have  always  spoken 
a  jargon”  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxxvii.  606);  Noldeke’s 
remark  that  wherever  Jews  live  together  in  large 
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numbers  they  peculiarly  color  the  language  they 
speak  (“  Alttest.  Lit.”  p.  248) ;  and  Wellhausen’s say¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  Jews  of  northern  Arabia,  “The 
jews  spoke  among  themselves  a  gibberish  which 
the  Arabs  found  it  difficult  to  understand”  (“Skiz- 
zen,”  iv.  18),  are  only  partially  true,  as  in  many 
communities  in  Europe  Hebrew  was  spoken  down 
to  the  eleventh  century  (Zunz,  “  Z.  G.”  p.  187).  And 
where  the  Jews  of  Europe  wrote  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  countries  in  which  tlie3r  dwelt,  they 
wrote  them,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  remark¬ 
able  exactness,  though  often  using  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
p.  859).  Curious  instances  of  what  Steinsclineider 
calls  the  “  linguistically  amphibious  life  of  the  Jews  ” 
(“Monatssclirift,”  xlii.  84)  are:  the  macaronic  verses 
written  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  such  South  Ara¬ 
bian  poets  as  Sliibzi;  some  poems  of  Leode  Modena, 
veritable  “tours  de  force,”  which  can  be  read  either 
as  Hebrew  or  as  Italian ;  the  Hebrew- Arabic-Komance 
glossaries  called  “  Makre  Dardeke  ”  (Schwab,  in 
“  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xvi.  253  et  seq.)\  and  the 
Hebrew -English-Spanish  “Vocabulary”  by  Jacob 
and  Hayyim  Morcira  (Perles,  “Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schiclite  der  Hebraischen  und  Aramaischen  Stu- 
dien,”  p.  143). 

Jewish  dialects  are  characterized  by  foreign  words 
treated  as  Hebrew  ;  or  by  Hebrew  words  treated  as 
foreign  words;  or  by  the  use  of  words 
Character-  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
istics.  from  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  or  by  the  retention  of  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  language.  Any  one  of  these 
peculiarities  will  give  a  definite  character  to  a  Jew¬ 
ish  dialect  without  its  becoming  of  necessity  a  jar¬ 
gon,  though  some  of  the  later  developments  of  Judseo- 
German  almost  deserve  that  name.  The  Hebrew 
words  introduced  into  the  newly  acquired  language 
came  largely  from  the  Bible  (which  was  the  start¬ 
ing-point  and  foundation  of  all  Jewish  studies),  from 
the  liturgy  as  used  in  the  synagogue  and  the  home, 
and  from  peculiar  Jewish  social  customs. 

The  earliest  non-Iiebrew  language  with  which  the 
Jews  became  acquainted  was  the  Aramaic;  but 
there  is  no  information  as  to  how  far  they  modified 
that  language  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Aramaic 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  show  some  peculiai- 
itics,  which  are  possibly  due  to  the  Masorites.  The 
Aramaic  which  the  Jews  spoke  in  Babylon,  and 
which  Arabic  writers  are  wont  to  call  “  Nabataean  ” 
(•'Jew.  Quart.  Bcv.”  xii.  517),  is  proved  by  the 
3 [andean  dialect  to  have  been  similar  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  other  peoples  in  that  neighborhood ; 
and  the  later  development  of  a  distinct  Western  Ju- 
dam -Aramaic  in  Palestine  and  Syria  was  due  largely 
to  the  rivalry  between  Church  and  Synagogue.  The 
Aramaic  spoken  by  the  J ews  in  New  Testament  times, 
as  well  as  the  dialect  represented  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  and  in  some  of  the  Targumim,  probably 
differed  little  from  the  language  of  the  non-Jewish 
population.  How  small  these  differences  were,  may 
be  gaged  from  a  study  of  the  modern  Aramaic  dia¬ 
lects  spoken  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  The  Jews 
living  near  Lake  Urmi,  in  western  Persia,  and  even 
those  across  the  Turkish  border,  still  speak  a  foim 
of  Aramaic  which  is  only  differentiated  from  the 


other  modern  Aramaic  dialects  by  the  introduction  of 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases.  This  dialect  is  called  by 
the  Jews  “Lishanah  shel  Ibrani”  (Hebrew  Tongue), 
or  “  Lishanat  Jabali  ”  (Mountain  Tongue),or  “  Leshon 
Galut  ”  (Tongue  of  the  Exile;  see  Gottheil  in  “Jour. 
Amer.  Or.  Soc.”  xv.  297  et  seq.).  The  language 
written  and  spoken  by  the  Samaritans  around  Nab¬ 
lus,  formerly  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew,  has  been  proved  by  later  investigation 
to  be  a  Western  Aramaic  dialect  interspersed  with 
a  number-  of  Hebrew  words  (compare  Noldeke  in 
Cheyne  and  Black,  “  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,”  i. 
284b). 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Jews 
came  largely  under  the  influence  of  Hellenism,  which 
affected  not  only  the  thought  and  the  practises, 
but  also  the  language  of  the  Jews;  and  many  Greek 
words  and  phrases  found  entrance  into  their  vocab¬ 
ulary.  In  ho^v  far  the  Jews  adopted 
Use  Greek  speech  in  the  mother  country, 
of  Greek  by  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  in  the  Greek 
Jews.  cities  along  the  coast  they  must  have 
heard  that  language  spoken  and  must 
in  many  cases  have  used  it.  In  the  Diaspora,  how¬ 
ever,  Greek  soon  succeeded  in  ousting  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  and  it  became  the  vernacular  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Jews.  In  former  times  it  was  held  that  Hellen¬ 
istic  Greek,  which  lived  down  to  about  the  year  600, 
was  the  dialect  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  the 
Orient;  but  the  study  of  Greek  dialectology  and  the 
numerous  finds  of  papyri  and  ostraka  within  recent 
years  have  convinced  scholars  that  the  Greek  spoken 
by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  found  in  their  literary 
productions  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  Hel¬ 
lenistic  KOLvf].  Philo  and  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
philosophers  and  poets  differ  as  little  in  point  of 
language  from  their  non-Jewish  neighbors  as  does 
Josephus  from  the  other  historians  of  his  time  who 
wrote  in  Greek.  Even  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek  does  not  represent  any  special 
Jewish  dialect  of  this  /com).  It  is,  of  course,  full  of 
Hebrew  words,  expressions,  and  syntactical  con¬ 
structions  ;  but  these  new  elements  are  due,  in  the 
largest  measure,  to  the  attempt  of  the  translatois  to 
adhere  slavishly  to  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  Blass  is 
probably  right  in  asserting  that  “no  one  ever  spoke 
in  this  manner,  not  even  the  Jewish  translators” 
(“Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,” 
p.  2,  Gottingen,  1902). 

This  is  true  of  the  New  Testament  also.  Though 
Jewish  theological  ideas  and  even  individual  expres¬ 
sions  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Greek  where  in 
some  cases  the  books  were  translated  from  a  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  original,  the  language  has  in  no  measure 
the  character  of  a  Jewish  dialect.  Blass  (ib.  p.  3) 
calls  it  a  moderated  Attic  Greek.  Deissmann  has 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  the  diffeience  be¬ 
tween  a  translation  and  an  original  in  this  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Greek  may  be  seeu  if  the  prologue  to  the  Greek 
Book  of  Ecciesiasticus  be  compared  with  the  body 
of  the  book  itself  (Herzog-Hauck,  “  Real-Encyc.  ” 
vii.  638).  It  is  therefore  entirely  wrong  to  speak  of 
a  Biblical  Greek,  a  Septuagint  Greek,  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,  or  a  Judteo-Grcek  dialect.  The  same 
is  true  of  later  times,  when  Jews  settled  again  in 
Greece  and  Constantinople.  The  Greek  found  in  the 
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Bible  translations  published  during  the  sixteenth 
century  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  185-197),  though  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  letters,  does  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  spoken  Greek  of  the  day  (“Hebr.  Bibl.” 
xv.  40;  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xxii.  258;  “Jew. 
Cliron.”  July  26,  1901,  p.  25). 

When  the  Jews  came  under  the  influence  of  Ara¬ 
bic^  culture,  they  readily  accepted  the  language  of 
their  masters,  and,  from  Morocco  in  the  west  to 
Bagdad  in  the  east,  they  spoke  and  wrote  Arabic  in 
all  its  various  forms.  The  languageof  the  old  Jew¬ 
ish  poets  in  Arabia  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  their  heathen  and  Mohammedan  contemporaries. 
But  in  course  of  time  Arabic  became  a  second 
mother  tongue  to  the  Jews  of  the  Orient,  such  as 
only  the  Judaeo-German  became  for 
Use  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe.  In  con- 
■A-raLic.  tradistinction  to  the  latter,  however, 
Arabic  was  also  the  literary  language 
of  the  Oriental  Jews;  into  which  they  not  only 
translated  their  theological  and  religious  books,  but 
in  which  they  also  wrote  upon  all  conceivable  topics. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  proper  to  speak  rather  of 
Judaeo- Arabic  dialects  than  of  one  particular  dia¬ 
lect.  The  term  must  not,  however,  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Saadia,  in  his  Bible  translation,  uses  many 
Arabic  words  in  the  sense  of  their  Hebrew  equiva¬ 
lents;  but  this  is  no  criterion.  In  his  philosophical 
work  he  writes,  as  did  Judah  ha-Levi,  Maimonides, 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  others,  a  pure  Arabic;  a  degree  more 
“  vulgar  ”  than  that  of  his  Mohammedan  neighbors, 
but  “Jewish ”  only  in  the  introduction  of  Hebrew 
technical  terms  and  Hebrew  quotations  (Fried lander, 

“ Spraehgebraueh  des  Maimonides,”  p.  x  Frank¬ 
fort,  1902). 

It  has  been  customary  to  look  down  upon  Judaeo- 
Arabic  as  merely  the  “  Middle  Arabic  ”  of  the  day 
interspersed  with  Hebrew  words  and  phrases.  But 
here  again,  as  is  the  case  with  Judaeo-German,  many 
of  the  peculiarities  observed  are  survivals  of  older 
forms  of  the  spoken  Arabic  dialects  (see  Kampff- 
meyer  in  “  W.  Z.  K.  M.”  xiii.  247).  Thus  some  of 
the  peculiarities  in  the  Arabic  dialect  of  the  Moroc¬ 
can  Jews  may  be  survivals  of  the  Arabic  spoken  in 
Spain,  which  the  Jews  carried  with  them  at  various 
times  when  they  were  banished  from  the  peninsula ; 
and  this  may  explain  what  Talcott-Williams  says  of 
.  this  dialect,  that  it  “  comes  near  being  the  worst  and 
most  obscure  patois  spoken  anywhere  and  dignified 
by  the  name  of  Arabic  ”  (“Beitriige  zur  Assyriolo- 
gie,”  iii.  572). 

The  Jews  in  Persia  also  have  developed  a  distinct 
form  of  Jiuheo-Persian.  Wilhelm  Geiger  speaks  of 
it  as  “jargon  used  as  a  vernacular”  (“Grundriss  der 
Iranischen  Pliilologie,”  i.  408);  but  here  again,  al¬ 
though  Hebrew  theological  and  religious  terms  have 
crept  in,  older  forms  of  Persian  have  been  preserved 
which  make  the  dialect  an  interesting  one.  It  is  in 
reality  only  a  development  of  the  New  High  Persian 
with  local  dialectic  peculiarities.  It  occasionally 
shows  striking  coincidences  with  the  Pazend;  and 
Horn  thinks  that  some  of  the  translations  of  the 
Biblical  books  which  have  come  down  were  made  in 
neighborhoods  in  which  Parsees  lived. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Bacher,  Horn,  Salemann, 
and  others,  renewed  attention  has  of  late  years  been 


paid  to  the  Jiuheo-Persian.  There  are  even  various 
subdialects  to  be  recognized.  The  mountain  Jews 
in  the  Caucasus  speak  what  they  them 
Judeeo-  selves  call  “Farsi-Tat,”  which  differs 
Persian,  in  few  respects  from  the  Tat  spoken 
in  the  province  of  Baku  and  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  Apsheron  (see  “Seventh  Report  of  the 
Thirteenth  International  Oriental  Congress,”  p.  12) 
The  language  of  the  Jews  of  Bokhara, °w  Inch  is  also 
spoken  by  the  Bokharan  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  has  its 
origin  in  the  Tadshiki  spoken  by  the  Iranians  in  cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  Quite  an  extensive  literature  exists  in 
Judaeo-Bokharan ;  and  not  a  few  books  have  been 
printed  in  this  dialect.  If  Salemann  is  right  (“  Littera- 
turblatt  fur  Orientalische  Pliilologie,”  i.  187),  there 
are  two  dialects  to  be  distinguished  in  Bokharan 
because  the  Jews  of  that  place  came  originally  from 
Tus  and  from  Meshed.  Of  the  Judreo-Persian,  Nol- 
deke  says  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  li.  70)  that  “the  imitation 
of  Hebrew  lms  caused  the  most  barbaric  distortion 
of  the  Persian.”  J.  de  Morgan  speaks  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jews  of  Silme  (“Jour.  Asiatique,” 
8tli  series,  xix.  197);  but  further  details  have  not 
been  published. 

Of  the  European  dialects,  in  addition  to  the  Greek, 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  mention  must  first  be  made  of 
Judaeo-Spanisli.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  itself;  for  Francisco  Fernandez  y  Gon¬ 
zalez  published  in  1884  (“Boletiu  Acad.  Hist.”  v. 
299;  compare  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  x.  248)  three 
letters  written  in  Jiukeo-Spanish  and  in  Hebrew 
characters  by  Jews  living  in  Spain  before  the  expul¬ 
sion.  As  generally  understood,  however,  the  term 
signifies  the  Spanish  language  as  used  by  the  exiles 
from  Spain  in  northern  Africa,  in  the  East,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  settled.  It  is 
called  also  “Ladino,”  “Espanol,”  and 
Ladino.  “Spaniolic.”  A  very  large  literature 
has  grown  up  in  this  dialect,  which 
does  not  differ  from  the  regular  Spanish  except  in 
the  fact  that  occasional  Arabic  words  are  to  be  found, 
and  older  forms  which  have  gone  out  of  use  in  the 
modern  developments  of  the  language  in  the  penin- 
sula.  According  to  Ticknor,  a  modern  Judmo-Span- 
ish  newspaper  could  be  read  with  perfect  case  by  a 
Spaniard  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  parallel  to  the  Juda?o-Spanish 
there  is  an  Arabic- Spanish  literature,  that  of  the 
Moriscos,  descendants  of  the  former  masters  of  Spain 
(Grunbaum,  “Neue  Beitragezur  Semitischeu  Sagen- 
kunde,”  p.  245;  idem. ,  “  Judiscli-Spanische  Chresto- 
inatliie,”  pp.  1  et  seg.). 

The  Jews  were  driven  out  of  France  in  1306;  but 
before  that  time  they  had  settled  in  large  numbers 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  It  was  espe¬ 
cially  in  Provence  that  during  the  early  Middle  Ages 
they  developed  a  large  literature,  and  evidently 
adopted  the  Provencal  dialect  which  they  heard 
spoken  around  them.  Remnants  of  this  Provencal 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  2,500  glosses  in  the 
commentaries  of  Raslii,  Joseph  Caro,  Samuel  ben 
Mei'r,  Eleazar  of  Bcaugency,  and  the  Tosafists 
(Schwab,  “La  Transcript,  des  Mots  Europ.  en 
Lettres  Hebr.”  in  “Melanges  Ha  vet,”  p.  317,  Paris, 
1895),  but  also  in  original  poems  (e.cj.,  “The  History 
of  Esther  ”  by  Israel  Caslari  of  Avignon,  which  was 
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read  on  the  Feast  of  Purim ;  “  Romania,  ”  1892)  and 
in  prose  works  and  liturgies  (e.g.,  the  elegy  on  the 
auto  da  fe  at  Troyes,  1288,  by  Jacob  ben  Judah  of 
Lorraine;  “ Romania, ”  iii. ;  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,” 
i.).  These  Provencal  works  are  written  in  Hebrew 
script;  and  the  JudaBO-Proven^al  represented  in 
such  writings  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Provencal  language  of  the  time,  modified  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Hebrew  words  and  by  its  translitera¬ 
tion  into  Hebrew  characters  (see  Giidemann,  “  Ge- 
schichte  des  Erziehungswesens,  ”  i.  26,  Vienna,  1880; 
Oesterreicher,  “  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  Jiidisch- 
Franzbsisclien  Sprache  im  Mittelalter,  ”  Czernowitz, 
1896). 

Strange  to  say,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  Judteo- 
Italian  dialect,  even  thougli  some  macaronic  poems, 
as  mentioned  above,  may  be  read  as  either  Hebrew 
or  Italian.  The  Jews  in  Italy  very  seldom  wrote 
Italian  in  Hebrew  characters;  the  “Tefillot  Latine,” 
Mordecai  Dato’s  sermons, and  Moses  Catalano’s  poem 
being  among  the  few  cases  in  which  they  did  (comp. 
“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  x.  137).  Italian  literature  began 
with  Dante  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  as  it 
grew  up  under  their  very  e}res,  the  Jews  soon  took 
part  in  its  development,  and  did  not  mix  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  Hebrew  (see  Steinsclmeider,  in  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  xlii.  116,420;  Giidemann,  “Geschichte 
des  Erziehungswesens  .  .  .  der  Juden  in  Italien,” 
p.  207). 

The  most  important  Jewish  dialect  is  of  course 
the  Judaeo-German.  The  name  by  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  known,  “Iwri-Teitscli,”  shows 

Judseo-  at  once  that  it  is  a  more  mixed  dialect 

German,  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned. 

The  Jews  in  the  Rhine  provinces  orig¬ 
inally  used  French  for  their  daily  intercourse  (Giide- 
mann,  “Geschichte  des  Erziehungswesens  ...  in 
Frankreich,”  pp.  114,  275).  Whatever  the  character 
of  this  French  may  have  been,  it  certainly  influenced 
the  German  that  was  spoken  by  them  during  the 
period  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century ; 
for  the  frontier  between  France  and  Germany  was 
open,  and  the  persecution  in  the  former  country 
drove  many  to  seek  homes  across  the  Rhine.  With 
the  exception  of  this  French  influence,  the  German 
Jews  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  characterized  by 
the  purity  of  the  German  they  spoke  and  wrote, 
though  they  transcribed  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 
This  transcription  arose  from  the  desire  to  make  it 
possible  for  women,  young  people,  and  the  unlet¬ 
tered  to  read  and  enjoy  literary  productions  (“Hebr. 
Bibl.”  viii.  15).  The  Hebrew  script  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  same  as  that  employed  for  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Bible ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  commentator  it  soon  became  known  as  the 
“Rashi  script.” 

This  Middle  High  German  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
was  carried  eastward,  especially  into  Poland,  when 
the  Jews  were  driven  into  the  Slavonic  lands  after 
the  Black  Death  (fourteenth  century).  The  Jews 
came  to  Poland  from  all  parts  of  Germany;  and 
though  High  German  was  at  the  base  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  carried  with  them,  there  were 
also  introduced  many  peculiarities  of  other  dialects, 
both  northern  and  southern.  In  Poland  the  Jews 
preserved  their  German  dialect ;  and  when  they  re¬ 


turned  to  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  they  brought  with  them  their  old  Middle 
High  German,  modified  not  only  by  other  German 
dialects,  but  also  by  a  surprisingly  large  element 
of  Hebrew.  During  the  last  two  centuries  Judseo- 
German  has  been  carried  over  the  world  wherever 
the  movement  out  of  eastern  Europe  has  brought  the 
Jews  from  Slavonic  lands.  In  its  journey  over  the 
globe  Judseo-German  lias  suffered  changes  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways:  in  Poland,  Polish  words  were  incorpo¬ 
rated;  in  Holland,  Dutch  words;  in  Turkey,  Turk¬ 
ish  ;  and,  lastly,  in  English-speaking  countries  many 
English  words  have  found  their  way  into  the  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

The  introduction  of  words  and  phrases  from  sa 
many  different  tongues  makes  Judseo-German  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be  a  language 
which  knows  neither  grammatical  rules  nor  lexico¬ 
graphic  standards.  It  has  therefore  been  customary 
to  speak  of  it  as  “  Mauschel-Deutsch,  ”  and  those 
who  use  it  have  contributed  to  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  by  adopting  the  appellation  “jargon”  in  place 
of  the  more  correct  and  modern  term,  “Yiddish.” 
See  JUDiEO-GERMAN;  Ladino. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  On  Non-Hebrew  Languages  Used 
by  Jews ,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  iv.  9  et  seq Steinschneider, 
Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  xv.  ct  seq. 

G. 

DIAS,  FELIX:  French  painter;  born  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  1794;  died  May  29,  1817.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  betrayed  marked  talent  for  painting.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy,  where  he  car¬ 
ried  off  several  academic  honors  and  took  the  first 
prize  for  composition  in  1817.  The  few  productions 
of  his  brush  which  he  has  left  show  a  skilful  blend¬ 
ing  of  colors,  a  fine  taste  in  arrangement,  and 
great  vigor  of  design. 

Bibliography  :  E.  Carmolv,  in  Arch.  I»r.  1862.  p.  696. 
s.  A.  R. 

DIAS  (DIAZ),  MOSES  B.  ISAAC :  Author, 
publisher,  and  bookseller  of  Amsterdam.  In  1695 
he  published  Joseph  Franco  Serrano’s  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  between  that  date  and 
1715,  a  number  of  Hebrew  books.  He  is  the  author 
of  “  Meditaciones  Sobre  la  Historia  Sagrada  del  Gene¬ 
sis,  con  Ponderaciones  Fundadas  en  las  Explica- 
ciones,  y  Comentos  Diferentes  de  los  Antiguos  y 
Modernos  Expositores”  (Amsterdam,  1697),  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Samuel  Cohen  Nasi.  A  second  and  enlarged 
edition,  dedicated  to  the  Cavallero  Selomo  de  Me¬ 
dina,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1705. 

Bibliography  :  JMisclie  Typographic ,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  69;  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.- 
Jud.  pp.  41  et  seq. 

T,  G.  M.  K. 

DIASPORA :  *  The  Jews  in  their  dispersion 
through  the  Greco-Roman  world.  In  the  present 
article  the  Jewish  race  is  considered  in  its  relations 
to  the  Hellenic  and  the  Roman  peoples.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  race ;  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  it  was  subjected;  its  juridical  sys¬ 
tem  ;  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  its  com¬ 
munities;  the  success  of  its  propagandistic  efforts, 

*  The  present,  article  has  been  adapted  from  the  author’s  paper 
‘•Judaei”  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitds,”  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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which  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity;  and, 
finally,  the  first  effect  upon  its  legal  situation  of  the 
triumph  of  the  new  religion— these  are  the  points  to 
be  summarily  dealt  with. 

I.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
presented  by  Judaism  during  the  Greco-Roman 
period  is  its  dispersion  along  the  shores 
The  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  dispersion 
Diaspora,  was  due  to  numerous  causes,  and  those 
in  part  obscure ;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  must  be  sought  in  the  many  vicissitudes, 
crowned  by  a  final  catastrophe,  which  Judaism  en¬ 
countered  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 

After  the  overthrow  in  588  b.c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  deportation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Jews  had  two 
principal  rallying-points ;  viz.,  Babylonia  and  Palestine.  But 
though  a  majority  of  the  Jewish  race— especially  the  wealthy 
families— were  to  be  found  in  Babylonia,  the  existence  it  led 
there,  under  the  successive  rules  of  the  Achtemenidm,  the 
Seleucids,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Neo- Persians,  or  Sassanians, 
was  obscure  and  devoid  of  political  influence.  The  poorest 
but  most  fervent  element  among  the  exiles  returned  to  Pales¬ 
tine  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  Achaemenidte.  There,  with 
the  reconstructed  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  its  center,  it  or¬ 
ganized  itself  into  a  community,  animated  by  a  remarkable  re¬ 
ligious  ardor  and  a  tenacious  attachment  to  the  Bible,  which 
thenceforth  constituted  the  palladium  of  its  nationality,  and 
it  enjoyed,  under  the  direction  of  its  high  priests,  a  tolerably 
broad  autonomy. 

No  sooner  had  this  little  nucleus  increased  in  numbers  with 
the  accession  of  recruits  from  various  quarters,  than  it  awoke  to 
a  consciousness  of  itself,  and  strove  for  political  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  A  tentative  effort  in  this  direction,  under  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  led  to  fresh  deportations.  In  South  Syria,  however, 
the  rule  of  the  Persians  passed  first  to  the  Macedonians  (332 
b.c.),  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  b.c— a  period  in  which  Syria  was  the  theater  of  inces¬ 
sant  wars— and  finally,  in  the  second  century,  by  the  Seleucids. 
The  Ptolemies  treated  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Jews 
with  the  same  delicacy  and  consideration  that  they  showed 
toward  those  of  their  other  subjects.  Thanks  to  their  tolerance, 
the  Hellenic  civilization  took  root  in  Judea,  and  made  there 
considerable  advances.  The  Seleucids,  on  the  contrary,  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wished  to  force  prema- 
The  turely  upon  the  Jews  a  transformation  which 
Maccabees,  could  be  achieved  only  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Their  ill-advised  policy  gave  rise  to 
violent  reactions,  both  religious  and  political,  culminating  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  (167  b.c.). 

After  numerous  vicissitudes,  and  especially  owing  to  internal 
dissensions  in  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
interested  support  of  the  Romans,  on  the  other,  the  cause  of 
Jewish  independence  Anally  triumphed.  Under  the  Hasinonean 
princes,  who  were  at  first  high  priests  and  then  kings,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  displayed  even  a  certain  luster,  and  annexed  several 
territories.  Soon,  however,  discord  in  the  royal  family,  and  the 
growing  disaffection  of  the  pious,  the  soul  of  the  nation,  toward 
rulers  who  no  longer  evinced  any  appreciation  of  the  real  aspi¬ 
rations  of  their  subjects,  made  the  Jewish  nation  an  easy  prey 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  the  successors  of  the  Seleucids. 

In  03  b.c.  Pompey  invaded  Jerusalem,  and  Gabinius  subjected 
the  Jewish  people  to  tribute. 

Many  years,  however,  passed  before  Judea  became  definitely 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  empire.  In  Judea  the  Romans 
pursued  the  same  vacillating  and  changeful  policy  as  throughout 
the  Orient.  First  they  granted  the  Jews  an  ethnareh  ;  then  a  king 
—a  foreigner,  it  is  true— the  Idumean  Herod,  under  whose  rule 
the  Jewish  state  attained  its  greatest  material  prosperity.  After 
the  death  of  Herod  (4  b.c.),  the  dissolution  of  his  dynasty, 
and  the  deposition  of  In's  son  Archelaus  (ft  c.k.),  Judea  proper 
became  a  mere  department  of  the  province  of  Syria,  governed 
by  a  special  procurator  residing  in  Caesarea. 

During  this  period  the  Jewish  community  possessed  special 
privileges,  both  religious  and  juridical :  in 
Vicissitudes  short,  it  constituted,  as  under  the  Achsemenida? 
of  Roman  and  the  Lagides,  a  hieroeracy  under  the  pro- 
Rule.  tection  of  a  foreign  master.  This  regime,  in¬ 
terrupted  for  several  years  (41-44)  by  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Herodian  dynasty  in  favor  of  Herod  Agrippa,  could 
be  upheld  only  by  dint  of  tact  and  precaution.  The  agents  of 


Rome,  like  the  Seleucids  before  them,  were  unable  to  satisfy  a 
people  at  once  so  impressionable  and  turbulent.  Repeated 
blunders  brought  about  the  formidable  insurrection  of  60-70 
terminating  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  the  center  of  the  national  and  religious  life  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world. 

After  this  catastrophe,  J  udea  formed  a  separate  Roman  prov¬ 
ince,  governed  by  a  legate,  at  first  “pro  prmtore,”  and  later, 
“pro  001181110,”  who  was  also  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  several  Grecian  and  Roman  colonies  in  Judea,  indicated 
the  express  intention  of  the  Roman  government  to  prevent  the  po¬ 
litical  regeneration  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Nevertheless,  forty 
years  later  the  Jews  put  forth  efforts  to  recover  their  former  free¬ 
dom.  With  Palestine  exhausted,  they  strove,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  upon  the  ruins  of  Hellenism  actual  commonwealths  in 
Cyreue,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia.  These  efforts,  reso¬ 
lute  but  unwise,  were  suppressed  by  Trajan  (115-117);  and 
under  Hadrian  the  same  fate  befell  the  last  and  glorious  attempt 
of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  regain  their  independence  (133-135). 
From  this  time  on,  in  spite  of  unimportant  movements  under 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
reduced  in  numbers,  destitute,  and  crushed,  lost  their  prepon¬ 
derance  in  the  Jewish  world.  The  Jews  no  longer  had  reason 
to  cling  to  a  soil  where  the  recollection  of  their  past  grandeur 
only  helped  to  render  more  bitter  the  spectacle  of  their  present 
humiliation,  where  their  metropolis  had  become,  under  the 
name  “iElia  Capitolina,”  a  Roman  colony,  a  city  entirely  pagan, 
to  enter  which  was  forbidden  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  death. 

II.  The  vicissitudes  just  described  exerted  a  deci¬ 
sive  influence  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world.  Successive  revolu¬ 
tions  iu  Ccele-Syria  had  caused,  century  after  cen¬ 
tury,  the  emigration  of  Jews  in  great 
Dis-  numbers,  who,  having  combined  with 

persion.  one  of  the  competitors,  chose  to  follow 
him  in  his  retreat  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror. 
Thus,  as  far  back  as  Jeremiah,  a  small  diaspora  was 
formed  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xxiv.  8,  xxvi.  22,  xlii.-xliv.). 
When  Ptolemy  I.  evacuated  Syria  many  of  the  Jews 
voluntarily  followed  him  to  his  kingdom  (Heca- 
tteus,  of  Abdera,  14,  cited  by  Josephus,  “  Contra  Ap.” 
i.  22;  idem ,  “Ant.”  xii.  1).  A  similar  thing  occurred 
iu  198  (Jerome,  “Ad  Dan.,”  xi.  708);  and  under 
Ptolemy  VI.  Pliilometor,  the  son  of  the  high  priest 
Onias,  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  betook  him¬ 
self  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers  to 
Egypt,  and  there  set  up  a  rival  temple  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C., 
thousands  of  Jews  were  made  captives  and  reduced 
to  slavery,  passing  from  owner  to  owner  and  from 
land  to  land  until  their  enfranchisement.  This  en¬ 
franchisement  indeed  usually  occurred  very  soon,  it 
being  precipitated  by  the  fact  that,  through  their  un¬ 
swerving  attachment  to  their  customs,  they  proved 
inefficient  servants.  Besides,  owing  to  the  close  sol¬ 
idarity  which  is  one  of  the  lasting  traits  of  the  Jewish 
race,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  coreligionists 
viio  were  willing  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  ransom. 
The  inscriptions  of  Delphi  have  preserved  an  in¬ 
stance  of  these  enfranchisements  of  Jewish  slaves 
by  payment  of  money  (Collitz,  “Griecli.  Dialekt- 
inschr.”  ii.  2029;  the  amount  paid  was  4  minas,  or 
about  $80).  The  celebrated  rhetorician  Cecilias  of 
Calacte  was  originally  a  Jewish  slave  (Suidas,  s.v.); 
lie  was  confounded  by  Plutarch  with  the  questor  of 
Verres,  Cecilius  Niger,  who  was  perhaps  his  patron. 

The  Jews  thus  freed,  instead  of  returning  to  Pal¬ 
estine,  usually  remained  in  the  land  of  their  former 
slavery,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  their  breth- 
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ren  in  faith,  established  communities.  According  to 
the  formal  testimony  of  Philo  (“Legatio  ad  Caium,” 
§  23),  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome  owed  its  origin 
to  released  prisoners  of  war.  The  political  impor¬ 
tance  which  it  had  already  acquired  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Flaccus  (59  b.c.)  shows  that  it  did  not 
consist  merely  of  a  few  captives  brought  by  Pom- 
pcy  (63b.c.),  but  rather  of  prisoners  made  in  ear¬ 
lier  wars — in  Asia  Minor,  for  instance.  The  great 
Jewish  insurrections  under  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and 
Hadrian,  terminating,  as  they  did,  so  disastrously, 
threw  upon  the  market  myriads  of  Jewish  captives. 
Transported  to  the  West,  they  became  the  nuclei  of 
communities  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  etc.  Among 
these  captives  was  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  Flavius  Josephus.  Under  Domitian  the  Jew¬ 
ish  slaves  in  Rome  were  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
Even  the  poet  Martial,  whose  purse  was  never  well 
filled,  possessed  one  (“Epig.”  vii.  35;  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  however,  is  uncertain).  The  names  of  many 
Jews  found  in  the  tumulary  inscriptions  in  Rome 
betray  their  servile  origin.  To  these  sales  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  must  be  added,  as  further  sources  of 
the  Diaspora,  the  deportations,  more  or  less  volun¬ 
tary,  effected  by  the  various  governments,  either  to 
chastise  the  rebels  or  to  populate  the  uninhabited 
parts  of  their  territories.  Not  to  mention  the  great 
Babylonian  exile,  and  the  transporta- 
De-  tion  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania  by  Ochus 
portations.  (Syncellus,  i.  486 ;  Orosius,  iii.  7),  Ptol¬ 
emy  I.,  according  to  tradition,  took 
with  him  to  Egypt  30,000  (?)  Jews,  in  order  to  gar¬ 
rison  the  frontiers  (Pseudo-Aristoeus,  ed.  Schmidt,  p. 
255;  “Ant.”  xii.  1).  The  same  king  compelled  Jews 
to  settle  in  Cyrenaica  (“  Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4).  Antioelius 
the  Great,  it  is  said,  transferred  to  the  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated  districts  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  2,000  Jewish 
families  drawn  from  Mesopotamia  (“Ant.”  xii.  3,  § 
4).  Tiberius  sent  4,000  Jews  of  Rome  to  wage  a  war 
in  Sardinia  (Tacitus,  “Annales,”  ii.  85),  many  of 
whom  perished,  while  the  survivors  must  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  Jewish  community  in  that 
country.  Many  rulers,  without  resorting  to  violent 
measures,  made  successful  efforts  to  attract  Jewish 
colonists  to  the  newly  founded  cities  by  conceding 
to  them  important  privileges.  Such  wms  the  policy, 
if  not  of  Alexander,  at  any  rate  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  successors  of  Antioelius 
Epiplianes  (in  Antioch),  etc. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Jews  wrere  a 
prolific  race.  Their  law  made  it  their  duty  to  rear 
all  their  children.  Judea,  a  land  by 
Fecundity  no  means  fertile,  must  quickly  have 
of  the  Jews,  become  overpopulated.  The  need 
thus  arose  of  spreading  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  districts  (Galilee,  Penea),  which  soon  became 
Judaized;  then  to  the  neighboring  countries  (Egypt, 
Syria);  and,  finally,  to  places  beyond  the  sea,  and 
this  upon  the  slightest  hope  of  meeting  there  with 
coreligionists.  This  phenomenon  is  not  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Jews  alone;  it  is  seen  in  the  colonies  of 
Egyptians,  Sjulans,  and  Phenicians  in  Greece,  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  important  commercial  centers  of 
Italy ;  and  tlie3r,  like  the  Jew's,  spread  their  national 
cults.  But  the  Jew  emigrates  more  readily,  since 
liis  creed  is  linked  to  a  book,  not  to  a  place. 
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Besides,  owing  to  the  barrier  which  their  deeply 
rooted  religious  observances  formed  around  them, 
the  Jews  never  became  absorbed  in  the  surrounding 
populations.  On  the  contrary,  an  active  religious 
propaganda,  to  be  treated  more  fully  later  on, 
caused  each  small  group  of  Jewish  families  to  be¬ 
come  the  center  around  which  numerous  prosetytes 
of  other  races  clustered.  Many  of  these  adherents 
afteiwvard  fully  embraced  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
may  be  said  that  if  proselytism  wras  not  the  con¬ 
scious  design  of  the  Diaspora,  it  at  all  events  pow¬ 
erfully  contributed  toward  its  consolidation  and  ex- 
pansion. 

Thus,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
b.c.  the  Jewish  author  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Oracula  Sibyllina,  addressing  the  “  chosen  people,  ” 
says:  “Every  land  is  full  of  thee  and  every  sea” 
(Sibyllines,  iii.  271 ;  compare  I  Macc.  15) ;  and  if 
these  w7ords  contained  some  exaggeration,  the  proph¬ 
ecy  became  true  in  the  subsequent  century.  The 
most  diverse  witnesses,  such  as  Strabo,  Philo,  Sen¬ 
eca,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Jose¬ 
phus,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
racew'as  disseminated  over  the  whole  civilized  w’orld 
(Strabo,  frag.  6,  cited  by  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  § 
2;  Philo,  “In  Flaccum,”  7;  Seneca,  frag.  41-43,  in 
Augustine,  “Civ.  Dei,”  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  9-11;  Jose¬ 
phus,  “B.  J..”  ii.  16,  g  4;  vii.  3,  g  3).  King  Agrippa, 
in  a  letter  to  Caligula,  enumerates  among  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  almost  all  the  Hellen- 
ized  and  non-Hellenized  countries  of  the  Orient 
(Philo,  “Legatio  ad  Caium, ”g 36);  and  this  enumer¬ 
ation  is  far  from  being  complete,  as  Itatyand  Cyrene 
are  not  included.  The  epi graphic  discoveries  from 
3rear  to  j’ear  augment  the  number  of  knowm  Jewish 
communities. 

The  following  table,  wiiicli  is  doubtless  incom¬ 
plete,  attempts  to  summarize  modern  knowiedge 
concerning  the  geograpli}’  of  the  Diaspora,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literary  texts  and  the  inscriptions: 

Asia. 

Palestine:  Asealon,  etc.  Arabia:  Yemen,  Island  Iotaba 
(Procopius.  “  Pers.”  i.  19).  Plienicia:  Aradus,  Berytus  (Le 
Bas-Waddington,  No.  1S54C).  Code-Syria :  Damascus  (Jose¬ 
phus,  44 B.  J.”  ii.  20,  §  2;  vii.  8,  §  T).  Syria  :  Antioch  (“B.  J.” 
vii.  3,  §§  3  et  seq.),  Palmyra  (4*  C.  I.  G.”  No.  4486 ;  Le  Bas-Wad¬ 
dington,  Nos.  2619  et  seq .),  Tafas  (“Bull.  Corr.  Hell.”  1897,  p. 
47).  Mesojiotamia :  Nisibis  (“Ant.”  xviii.  9,  §  1),  Callinicum 
(Ambrosius,  “Ep.”  xl.).  Babylonia:  Sura,  Pumbedita,  Ne- 
liardea  (“Ant.”  xviii.  9,  §1),  Seleucia  (ib.  xviii.  9,  §9),  Ctesi- 
pbon  (ib.).  Elam  (Susiana)  (Actsii.  9-11).  Parthia.  Hyr- 
eania  (Syncellus,  i.  486:  Orosius,  iii.  7).  Media.  Armenia 
(Faustus  of  Byzantium,  ed.  Langlois,  iv.  55). 

Asia  Minor. 

Pontus  (Philo,  41  Legatio  ad  Caium,”  §  36;  Acts  ii.  9-11, 
xviii.  2).  Bitliynia  (ib.) .  Mysia:  Adramyttium  (Cicero,  “  Pro 
Flacco,”  28),  Pergamos  (ib.;  “Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  22),  Parium  (?) 
(ib. xiv.  10, §8;  read  Uapiavoi ,  not ndptoi).  Ionia:  Smyrna  (“C. 
I.  G.”  No.  9897;  “Vita  Polycarpi,”  12  et  seq.;  “Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  vii.  161),  Ephesus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §§  25  et  seq.;  Acts 
xviii.  19  et  seq.),  Phocaea  (“Bull.  Corr.  Hell.”  x.  327  =  “Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xii.  236),  Miletus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  21),  Samos 
(I  Macc.  xv.).  Lydia:  Sardes  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §§  17  et  seq.), 
Thyatira  (“C.  I.  G.”  No.  3509  [doubtful];  Acts  xvi.  14;  com¬ 
pare  Schiirer,  “  A  bhandlungen  .  .  .  Weizsiicker,”  pp.  39  et  seq.), 
Tralles  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  21),  Hypmpa  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,” 
x.  74),  Magnesia  of  Sipylus  (ib.  76),  Nysa  (“Ath.  Mitth.”  xxii. 
484).  Caria:  Iasus  (Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  294),  Halicarnas¬ 
sus  (“  Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  23),  Cos  (I  Macc.  xv.;  “  Ant.”  xiv.  7,  §2 ;  10, 

§  5),  Myndos  (I  Macc.  xv.;  inscription  in  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,” 
xlii.  1),  Cnidus  (ib.),  Rhodes  (ib.).  Phrygia:  Apamea  (“Pro 
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Flacco,”  2S:  Ramsay,  “  Cities,”  i.  53S,  No.  399a:  coins  symboli¬ 
zing  the  Ark  of  Noali),  Laodieea  (“ Pro  Flacc.”  28;  “Ant.”  xiv. 
10,  §  20),  Acinonia  (Ramsay,  “Cities,”  i.  649  et  scq.) ,  Hierapolis 
(Ramsay,  ib.  i.  545,  Nos.  411,  118,  28  [?]),  Eunieneia  (Ramsay, 
ib.  i..  No.  232,  p.  386  [doubtful]).  Lucia :  Limyra  (“Reisen  in 
Lykien,”  ii.  66),  Tlos  (“Eranos  Vindob.”  99),  Phaselis  (I  Macc. 

xv.  23),  Corcyus  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  x.  75).  Pisidia :  An¬ 
tioch  (Acts  xiii.  14).  Pamphylia:  Side  (I  Macc.  xv.  23).  Ga¬ 
latia:  Germa  (“Bull.  Corr.  Hell.”  vii.  24=  “Rev.  Etudes 
Juives,”  x.  77).  Lycaonia :  Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  1),  Lystra  (ib. 

xvi.  1).  Cappadocia:  Mazaca  (Ctesarea).  Cilicia :  Tarsus, 
Elaioussa  (?)  (“Jour.  Hell.  Stud.”  xii.  234  [College  of  ~di 3j3an?- 
rac  ?]).  Cyprus :  Salamis  (Acts  xiii.  5),  Paphos  (ib.  verse  6). 

Europe. 

Cimmerian  Bosporus:  Panticapeum  (Latyschew,  “Inscr. 
Euxini,”  Nos.  52,  53),  Gorgippia  (ib.  Nos.  400,  401;  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  pagan  and  Jewish  formulas),  Tanais  (ib.  Nos.  449,  450, 
452,  456  et  SCq.’,  fraternities  Of  aSeA^oi  crei/So/xei/oi  de'ov  vxfjtaTOv). 
Scythia:  Olbia  (Stephani,  in  “Bull.  Acad.  Petersb.”  1S60,  i. 
246;  “C.  I.  G.”  No.  2079?).  Thrace:  Constantinople  (“Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xxvi.  167  et  scq.),  Philippi  (Acts xvi.  13).  Mac¬ 
edonia:  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  2;  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  x. 
78),  Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  10).  Continental  Greece:  Thessalia 
(Philo,  “Legatio  ad  Caium,”  §  36;  Acts  xviii.  1  et  seq.),  Etolia 
(ib.),  Boeotia  (ib.),  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  17 ;  “C.  I.  A.”  iii.  2,  Nos. 
3545-3547),  Corinth  (Philo,  lx.  §  36;  Acts  xviii.  1),  Argos  (ib.), 
Laconia  (“  Inscr.  Brit.  Mus.”  No.  149  =  “  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  x. 
77),  Mantinea  (“Bull.  Corr.  Hell.”  1896,  p.  159,  No.  27  =  “Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xxiv.  148),  Patras  (“  C.  I.  G.”  No.  9896).  Archi¬ 
pelago  :  Euboea  (Philo,  Z.c.  §  36 ;  Acts  xviii.  1),  JEgina(“  C.  I.  G.” 
No.  9894),  Syros  (De  Rossi,  iu  “  Bull.  Crist.”  1876,  p.  116),  Melos 
(“Ant.”  xvii.  12,  §  1),  Delos  (ib.  xiv.  10,  §  14).  Crete:  Gor- 
tyna  (I  Macc.  xv.  23).  Sicily:  Syracuse  (“C.  I.  G.”  No.  9895), 
Messina  (Gregory  the  Great,  “Letters”),  Agrigentum  (ib.), 
Panormus  (ib.).  Italy  (South):  Apulia  and  Calabria  (“Cod. 
Theod.”  xii.  1, 157),  Venusia  (“C.  I.  L.”  ix.  6195  et  scq.,  and 
Ascoli’s  monograph),  Tarentum  (“  C.  I.  L.”  ix.  6400-6402),  Fundi 
(ib.x.  6299),  Capua  (ib.  3905),  Naples  (ib.  1971).  Italy  (Cen¬ 
tral)  :  Rome,  Terracina  (Gregory  the  Great,  l.c.),  Faleria 
(Rutilius  Namatianus,  v.  377  ctseq.).  Italy  (North,  andlstria): 
Ravenna  (Anon.  “  Val.”  81.),  Bologna  (Ambrose, “Exh.  Virgin.” 
1),  Milan  (Cassiodorus,  “Var.”  v.  37;  “Rev.  Arcbeologique,” 
1860,  p.  348),  Brescia  (“  C.  I.  L.”  v.  1,  4411),  Genoa  (Cassiodorus, 
Z.c.  ii.  27),  Aquilea  (Garrucci,  “Cim.  Randanini,”  p.  62),  Pola 
(“C.  I.  L.”  v.  1,  88;  a“metuens”).  Pannonia  (“  C.  I.  L.” 
iii.  1,  3688 ;  “  Eph.  Epigr.”  ii..  No.  593).  Gaul  (first  mentioned 
in  “Vita  Hilarii”  [d.  366] ;  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  iii.  4) .  Ger¬ 
many:  Colonia  Agrippina  (“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,4).  Spain 
(“  Concil.  Ilib.  Can.”  49,  50,  78)  :  Adra  (“C.  I.  L.”  ii.  19S2),  Mi¬ 
norca  (“Epist.  Severiani,”  in  ed.  Migne,  xx.  730),Tortosa  (“In¬ 
scr.  Trilingual,”  in  Chwolson.  “  C.  I.  H.”  No.  83). 

Africa. 

Egypt:  Alexandria,  Leontopolis,  Athribis  (“Bull,  Corr. 
Hell.”  xiii.  178=  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xvii.  235),  Arsinoite 
Nome  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xxxvii.  220),  Oxyrhynchus  (ib.), 
Thebaid.  Ethiopia.  Cyrcnciica:  Cyrene,  Berenice  (“C.  I. 
G.”  No.  5361),  Boren m  (Procopius,  “De  yEdif.”  vi.  2).  Pro¬ 
consular  Africa  (Zeugitana,  Byzacum,  Tripolitene  [Monceaux, 
in  “Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xliv.  1  cf  scq.]) :  Carthage  (Tertul- 
lian,  “  Adv.  Jud.  Init.”  ;  P.  Delattre,  “Gamart  oil  la  Necropole 
Juive  de  Carthage  ”  ;  “C.  I.  L.”  viii.  1091  [Addit.  p.  929],  Supp. 
14,097-14,114),  Naro  (Hammam  Lif;  “C.  I.  L.”  viii.,  Supp. 
12,511),  Utica  (ib.  viii.  1205  [Addit.  p.  931]),  Simittm  (Shemton; 
“Migne  Patrologia,”  xlvi.  881),  CEa  (Tripolis;  Augustine, 
“Epist.”  71,  3,  5),  Locus  Judmorum  Augusti  (Iscina,  “Medinat 
al-Sultan  ”  [Tab.  Penting.] ) .  Num  idia  :  Hippo  Regius  (Augus¬ 
tine,  “Serm.”  196,  4),  Cirta  (“C.  I.  L.”  Nos.  7150,  7155,  7530 
[Addit.  p.  965],  7710),  Henshir  Fuara  (ib.  viii.,  Suppl.  1670 ; 
a  “ metuens,”  viii.  4321  [Addit.  p.  956]).  Mauretania;  Sitifls 
(“C.  I.  L.”  viii.  8423,  8199),  Cmsarea  (“Acta  Marcianae,”  4), 
Tipasa  (“Passio  Sanctm  Salsm,”  3),  Volubilis  (Berger,  “Bull. 
Arch.  Com.  Trav.  Hist.”  1892,  p.  94).  Auzia  (“C.  I.  L.”  viii., 
Suppl.  20,760). 

There  is  only  scant  information  of  a  precise  char¬ 
acter  concerning  the  numerical  significance  of  these 
diverse  Jewish  conglomerations;  and  this  must  be 
used  with  caution.  After  Palestine  and  Babylonia, 
it  was  in  Syria,  according  to  Josephus,  that  the 
Jewish  population  was  densest;  particularly  in  An¬ 
tioch,  and  then  in  Damascus,  in  which  latter  place, 


at  the  time  of  the  great  insurrection,  10,000  (accord¬ 
ing  to  another  version  18,000)  Jews  were  massacred 
(“B.  J.”  ii.  20,  §  2;  vii.  8,  §  7).  Philo 
Compara-  (“In  Flaccum,”  §  6)  gives  the  num- 
tive  ber  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  Egypt  as 
Density  of  1,000,000 ;  one-eightli  of  the  population. 

Jewish  Alexandria  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
Pop-  taut  Jewish  community,  the  Jews  in 
ulations.  Philo’s  time  inhabiting  two  of  the  five 
quarters  of  the  city  (ib.  §  8).  To  judge 
by  the  accounts  of  wholesale  massacres  in  115,  the 
number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Cyrenaica,  at  Cyprus, 
and  in  Mesopotamia  must,  also  have  been  large. 
In  Borne  itself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  there  were  over  8,000  Jews:  this  is  the 
number  that  escorted  the  envoys  who  came  to  de¬ 
mand  the  deposition  of  Archelaus.  Finally,  if  the 
sums  confiscated  by  the  propretor  Flaccus  in  62  repre¬ 
sented  actually  the  tax  of  a  di drachma  per  head  for 
a  single  year,  the  inference  may  be  safely  drawn  that 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Jewish  population  numbered  45,- 
000  males,  or  a  total  of  at  least  180,000  persons  (Cic¬ 
ero,  “Pro  Flacco,”  28,  §  68  [the  sums  confiscated 
amounted  to  more  than  120  pounds  of  gold]). 

III.  This  diffusion  of  Judaism  throughout  the 
Greco-Boman  world  could  not  but  call  forth  vigor¬ 
ous  resistance,  especially  in  those  parts  where  the 
Greek  language  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  middle  classes  in  the  Greek 
cities  were  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews. 

Their  religious  and  racial  peculiarities ; 
Unfriendly  their  undisguised  contempt  of  the 
Attitude  Hellenic  cults,  pageants,  and  gym- 
of  Greeks,  nastic  displays — in  short,  of  all  that 
constituted  the  very  essence  of  a  Gre¬ 
cian  city;  perhaps,  also,  a  secret  apprehension  that 
they  might  develop  into  commercial  competitors; 
and,  finally,  the  efficac}^  of  their  religious  propagan- 
dism — all  contributed  toward  the  unpopularity  of 
these  newcomers.  In  certain  cities,  such  as  Parium 
and  Tralles,  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  cult  and  rites 
was  prohibited  by  express  decrees  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10, 
§  8  [not  “  Paros  ”]).  The  cities  of  Ionia  were  several 
times  on  the  point  of  expelling  the  Jewish  inhabit¬ 
ants.  At  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Greeks  together  with  the  Syrians  massacred 
more  than  50,000  Jews  (ib.  xviii.  9,  §  9).  Through¬ 
out  Syria  they  were  attacked  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  66;  and  when  the  war 
was  terminated  Antioch  demanded  their  banish¬ 
ment. 

The  butcheries  that  almost  at  the  same  moment 
were  perpetrated  under  Trajan  in  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  and  Cyrene,  show  the  high  pitch  to  which 
the  antagonism  between  the  races  had  risen.  In 
Cyprus  especially  it  was  simply  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion  ;  the  Jews  massacred  all  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Salamis;  and  when  the  uprising  was  suppressed, 
residence  on  the  island  was  forbidden  to  Jews  under 
pain  of  death  (Dio  Cassius,  lxviii.  32).  Nor  were 
the  relations  more  amicable  in  Alexandria,  although 
Josephus  maintains  that  they  became  strained  only 
after  the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  element  of  the 
middle  class  had  been  supplanted  by  the  native.  At 
times  it  was  a  silent  rivalry  and  a  desperate  literary 
combat;  at  times  a  redoubtable  popular  outburst 
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that  caused  blood  to  flow  in  torrents,  as  in  the  days 
of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Trajan.  As  a  result  of  one 
of  these  conflicts,  the  Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  in 
conjunction  with  the  leading  Alexandrians,  decided 
to  shut  off  the  Jews  in  a  ghetto  admitting  of  easy 
surveillance,  “whence  they  could  not  burst  forth 
suddenly,  and  fling  themselves  upon  the  illustrious 
city  and  make  war  upon  it  ”  (Louvre  Papyrus,  No. 
2376  bis,  col.  vi.  15). 

Against  this  attitude  of  revengeful  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  Greek  middle  class,  the  Jews  found 
effective  supporters,  first  in  the  Mace- 

Attitude  donian  monarclis,  and  then  in  the  Ro¬ 
of  mans.  It  may  be  said  that,  witliou  t  the 
the  Rulers,  broad  and  cosmopolitan  views  of  the 
diadoclii  who  favored,  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  power,  the  mingling  and  amalgamation  of 
the  various  races,  the  Jewish  Diaspora  could  neither 
have  originated  nor  maintained  itself.  Apart  from 
a  few  exceptions  (Antioehus  Epiplianes,  Ptolemy 
Physcon),  the  Seleucids  and  the  Lagids  pursued  a 
friendly  policy  toward  the  Jews,  and  met  with  a 
grateful  attachment  in  return.  Thus  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  granted  them  the  privilege  of  settling  in  all  his 
new  colonies,  with  the  rights  of  citizens;  Ptolmey 
Soter  entrusted  them  with  the  charge  of  the  custom¬ 
house  on  the  Nile;  and  Antioehus  the  Great  in¬ 
stalled  them  as  planters  and  tax-gatherers  in  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  while  granting  to  them  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  customs  (“Ant.”  xii.  3,  §  4  [doubtful]). 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  kings  of  Perga  - 
mos  were  actuated  by  similar  principles;  otherwise 
it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Jewish  communities  in  the  cities  of  Ionia. 

At  first  the  Romans  showed  little  disposition  to 
receive  the  Jews  among  them.  In  139,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance,  they  were  expelled  by  the 
pretor  Hispalus,  in  order  to  check  their  proselytizing 
endeavors  (Yal.  Max.  i.  32).  Eighty  years  later, 
however,  Rome  possessed  a  large  Jewish  colony. 
Julius  Caesar,  who  prohibited  foreign  “collegia”  in 
Rome,  made  a  distinct  exception  in  favor  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  he  felt  indebted  (“  Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §8), 
and  who  sincerely  lamented  his  death.  Augustus 
showed  them  similar  good-will.  Under  Tiberius, 
in  consequence  of  various  scandals  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sejanus,  the  Jews  in  19  were  expelled 
from  Rome  (“Ant.”  xviii.  3,  §  5) ;  while  a  “senatus 
consultum”  ordered  them  to  evacuate 

Roman  Italy  if  within  a  stated  time  they 
Attitude,  had  not  abjured  their  rites  (Tacitus, 
“Annales,”  ii.  85;  Suetonius,  “Tibe¬ 
rius,”  36);  and,  under  the  pretext  of  military  serv¬ 
ice,  4,000  Jews  were  deported  to  the  deadly  climate 
of  Sardinia.  The  edict  of  expulsion,  however,  was 
not  long  enforced  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sejanus 
the  Jews  reappeared  in  Rome.  Under  Caligula  these 
disgraces  were  wiped  out.  Claudius  used  the  dis¬ 
orders  occasioned  by  a  certain  Chrestos  as  a  pretext 
for  interdicting  Jewish  gatherings  in  Rome  (Dio 
Cassius,  lx.  6).  It  may  indeed  be  the  case  that  the 
whole  account  is  inaccurate,  and  that  a  simple  police 
measure  is  here  represented  as  an  edict  of  expulsion 
(Acts  xviii.  2;  Suetonius,  “Claudius,”  25;  Orosius, 
vii.  6, 15).  From  that  time  on,  the  legal  status  of  the 
Jews  of  Rome  was  never  again  disturbed,  even  at  the 


height  of  the  terrible  insurrections  under  Vespasian, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

At  every  period  the  Roman  government  kept  their 
anti- Judaism  for  “  home  consumption.  ”  As  far  back 
as  161  b.c.  (?)Rome  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Jews  of  Palestine — the  first  made  by  it  with  Orien¬ 
tals — and  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  renewed  several 
times  and  maintained  at  great  cost,  it  incurred  the 
moral  obligation  to  defend  the  religious  liberty  of 
all  the  Jewish  emigrants  wherever  it  possessed  in¬ 
fluence.  As  early  as  139  a  circular  note  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  government  was  issued  to  the  friendly  mon¬ 
archies  and  republics  on  behalf  of  their  new  allies 
(I  Macc.  xxv.  16-24). 

With  the  inheritance  of  Macedonia  and  Pergamos 
from  the  Seleucids  and  the  Lagids,  the  duty  de¬ 
volved  upon  Rome  of  protecting  the  Jews,  scattered 
in  the  various  Greek  cities  now  passing  under  its 
domination,  against  the  malevolence  of  their  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  was,  in  particular,  after  Julius  Csesar  that 
Rome  took  this  duty  to  heart.  Though  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  services  which  John  Hyrcanus  and  Antip¬ 
ater  rendered  to  the  dictator  during  his  campaign 
had  something  to  do  with  his  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Jews,  still  the  latter  was  largely  the 
result  of  his  broad  and  humanitarian  views  rising 
above  all  distinctions  of  race  and  religion. 

His  successors  were  actuated  by  similar  senti¬ 
ments;  and  as  soon  as  an  organized  Jewish  state 
came  into  existence,  its  rulers,  Hyrcan,  the  He- 
rods,  and  the  Agrippas  —  personal 
Influence  friends  of  the  triumvirate  and  of  the 
cf  Caesar,  successive  emperors — were  enabled  to 
intercede  successfully  on  behalf  of 
their  persecuted  coreligionists.  Thus  it  was  that, 
upon  the  “invitation  ”  of  the  Roman  governors  or 
emperors,  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor  (Laodicea, 
Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  Sardes,  and  Ephesus)  issued 
decrees  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  which  Josephus  has 
preserved  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10);  and  thus,  too,  it  was 
that  Alexandria  was  compelled  to  perpetuate  their 
rights  by  means  of  a  bronze  stele  (Josephus,  “  Contra 
Ap.”  ii.  4;  “Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  1).  When,  under  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  cities  of  Ionia  wished  to  expel  the  Jews 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  abandon  their  rites, 
Agrippa,  chosen  as  arbiter,  gave  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  latter  (“Ant.”  xii.  3,  §  2;  xvi.  2,  §§  3-5). 

Tiberius  himself  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  local 
authorities  (Philo,  l.c.  §  24);  and,  after  the  momen¬ 
tary  crisis  provoked  by  the  monomania  of  Caligula, 
Claudius,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  Jews  a  writ  of  tolerance  covering  the 
whole  empire,  which  thenceforth  constituted  the  un¬ 
assailable  charter  of  their  privileges.  It  had  only 
one  condition  attached  to  it;  namely,  that  they 
should  content  themselves  with  exercising  their  own 
rites  without  showing  contempt  for  those  of  others 
(“Ant.”  xix.  o,  §§  2-3).  Even  after  the  great  in¬ 
surrection  of  66-70  the  imperial  government  perse¬ 
vered  in  its  policy  of  toleration,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  supplications  of  the  Greeks  in  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  who  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  or,  at  least,  the  abolition  of  their  privileges. 
These  were,  on  the  contrary,  formally  confirmed 
by  Alexander  Severus  (“Vita,”  xxii.).  Altogether, 
Judaism,  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  remained  a  recognized  religion  (“  religio 
lieita”);  and,  what  is  more,  as  will  shortly  be  seen, 
a  religion  exceptionally  privileged. 

IV.  These  privileges  were  as  follows: 

1.  From  localities  where  they  were  legally  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Jews  could  not  be  expelled  except  by 
means  of  a  formal  decision  issued  by  the  supreme 

authority  (king  or  emperor) — a  pro- 

Right  of  cedure  followed  under  Tiberius  with 
Residence,  regard  to  Rome,  under  Trajan  with 
regard  to  Cyprus,  and  under  Hadrian 
with  regard  to  HSlia.  Occasionally  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment  in  a  city  the  Jews  had  special 
quarters  assigned  to  them;  thus,  in  Alexandria, 
the  quarter  called  the  “Delta,”  situated  near  the 
royal  palace  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §  7 ;  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  §  2; 
in*  Sardis,  ib.  10,  §  24):  and,  in  Rome,  the  quarter 
“Trastevere.”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
their  confinement  to  special  quarters  was  strictly  en¬ 
forced  ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  Alexandria — at 
all  events  up  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian— they  moved 
about  freely. 

2.  In  the  quarters  inhabited  by  them  the  Jews 
possessed  the  privilege  of  erecting  association  halls 
for  purposes  of  common  worship  and  for  the  reading 
of  the  Law.  These  halls  were,  in  fact,  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  also  termed  TrpooEvxai  and  aafifiaTEia  (the 
word  avdpuv  seems  to  denote  a  sort  of  synagogue 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  males;  “Ant.”  xvi.  1C, 

§  4),  for  the  principal  day  of  meeting  was  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  pagans,  under  certain  conditions,  could 
obtain  admission  to  those  halls  (Acts  xiii.  44 ;  “  Ant.  ” 
xix.  6,  $  3).  The  synagogues  served  also  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  manumission,  or  enfranchisement  of  slaves 
(Latyschew,  ii.,  No.  52) ;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  gave 
birth  to  the  “  manumissio  in  ecclesia  ”  (“  Cod.  Theod.  ” 
iv.  7).  Each  Jewish  community  of  any  importance 
whatever  had  its  synagogue:  some,  as  Damascus, 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  Alexandria,  had  several. 
The  synagogue  in  Antioch  eclipsed  all  others  by  its 
magnificence  (“  B.  J.”  vii.  3,  §  3).  Rome  appears  to 
have  had  as  many  synagogues  as  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  (viz.,  eight),  ail  of  which — at  least  up  to  the 
third  century — were  located  outside  of  the  “  pomoe- 
rium.”  At  times  the  authorities  themselves  desig¬ 
nated  the  plot  on  which  the  synagogue  was  to  be 

erected,  in  which  cases  the  ground  was 
Syn-  doubtless  given  gratuitously  (in  Sardis, 

agogues.  for  instance,  “Ant.”  x.  10,  §  24).  In 
maritime  cities  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  build  the  synagogues  near  the  sea  (as 
in  Halicarnassus,  ib.  %  23 :  rag  rrpocEVxag  TroiElcdai  rrpbg 
tJj  Oa/.arrri  Kara  rb  rrarpiov  Eftog ). 

Certain  synagogues  are  said  to  have  had  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  like  that  which  has  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  this  case  the  right 
granted  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  (Euergetes,  T.  or  II.) 
had  been  ratified  by  Zenobia  (“C.  I.  L.”  iii.,  Suppl., 
6583;  compare  Derenbourg  in  “Jour.  Asiatique.” 
1869,  p.  373;  “Eph.  Epig.”  iv.  26,  No.  33).  The 
synagogues  were  places  of  assembly  and  of  prayer 
(as  well  as  libraries;  Jerome,  “Epistolse,”  36),  but 
not  of  sacrifice,  as  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  decree 
of  the  Sardians.  With  the  exception  of  Jerusalem, 
the  sacrificial  cult  obtained  only  in  the  temple  of 
Leontopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  founded  under  Ptol-  | 


emy  Philometor  (about  160  n.c.),  and  destroyed  in 
73  c.e.  The  cult  there  was  conducted  by  priests 
who  had  emigrated  from  Palestine,  and  was  always 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  orthodox. 

Besides  their  synagogues,  the  ruins  of  some  of 
which  still  exist,  notably  that  of  Haminam  Lif,  Tu¬ 
nis  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xiii.  48),  with  its  beautiful 
mosaic  (see,  also,  the  curious  inscription  of  Pliociea 
\ib.  xii.  237],  and  Renan,  “Mission  de  Plienicie,”  p. 
761),  the  Jews  had  special  cemeteries,  built  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Christian  catacombs.  The  best 
known  are  those  of  Yenusia  in  Apulia,  of  Gamart 
near  Carthage,  and  the  five  cemeteries  in  Rome: 
three  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Via  Appia  (Yigna  Ran- 
danini,  discovered  in  1859,  inscriptions  published  in 
1862  by  Garrucci:  Yigna  Cimarra,  discovered  in 
1867,  inscriptions  published  by  Rossi  and  Berliner; 

Yigna  Pignatelli,  discovered  in  1855 
Cemeteries,  by  N.  Muller,  “Romische  Mittheiluii- 
gen,”  i.  49  et  seq.) ;  one  in  the  Yia  La- 
bicana  for  the  Suburan  quarter  (discovered  in  1883, 
inscriptions  published  in  1887  by  Marucclii);  and 
one,  the  earliest  discovered  (by  Bossio  in  1602),  but 
lost  to  sight  again  a  century  ago,  outside  the  Porta 
Portuensis,  for  the  Jews  of  Trastevere.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  cemetery  in  Portus.  The  Jewish 
graves  are  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  contain  noth¬ 
ing  but  lamps  and  a  few  vases  of  gilded  glass. 
Some  more  elaborate  sepulchers  (“cubicula”)  are 
decorated  with  paintings,  from  which  the  figures  of 
animals  are  not  always  excluded  (cemetery  of  the 
Yigna  Randanini,  cemetery  of  Carthage).  There 
are  also  some  sculptured  sarcophagi.  The  epitaphs, 
usually  in  faulty  Greek,  are  accompanied  by  char¬ 
acteristic  symbols;  e.g .,  chandelier  with  seven  arms, 
palm  and  citron,  oil-vases,  trumpet  (“sliofar”),  etc. 

Both  the  synagogues  and  the  cemeteries  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  syna¬ 
gogues,  after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  were 
frequently  in  danger  from  incendiaries,  and  ener¬ 
getic  penal  measures  were  needed  to  preserve  them. 
An  edict  of  Augustus  places  a  theft  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  in  the  class  of  sacrilegious  of¬ 
fenses.  As  for  the  graves,  the  Jews,  in  certain 
countries,  borrowed  from  the  pagans  an  efficacious 
device  to  protect  them :  an  inscription  apprised  the 
violator  that  a  heavy  fine  would  be  imposed  upon 
him,  to  be  paid  altogether  or  in  part  either  to  the 
municipal  or  to  the  imperial  treasury. 

3.  The  cult,  besides  the  daily  meetings  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  embraced  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  other  festal  days,  some  of  which 
The  Jewish  latter  were  attended  by  banquets;  the 
Cult.  observance  of  the  dietary  laws  and  the 
laws  of  chastity;  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision — in  short,  all  that  constituted  “the  customs  of 
the  fathers.”  The  free  exercise  of  these  customs 
was  legally  assured  to  the  Jews.  In  Halicarnassus, 
a  decree,  while  recognizing  the  community,  fixed  a 
fine  for  any  attempt,  private  or  municipal,  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  course  of  the  law  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  23). 
For  a  deed  of  this  character  in  Rome,  the  future 
pope,  Calixtus,  was  condemned  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city  to  forced  labor  in  the  Sardinian  mines  (Hip- 
polytus,  “  Philosophumena,”  ix.  12).  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  only  one  custom,  circumcision,  was  for  a 
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short  time  prohibited  by  Hadrian;  and  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolt  in  182 
(Spartian,  “Hadrian,”  14).  To  the  period  of  this  in¬ 
terdiction  the  Smyrniot  inscription,  “C.  I.  G.”  No. 
8148,  maybe  assigned,  where  the  Jews  participating 
in  a  subscription  term  themselves  (1.  30)  oi  ttote  ; lov - 
daloi.  Later  the  interdiction  was  confined  to  the 
circumcision  of  non-Jews — a  measure  that  was  the 
outcome  of  another  order  of  ideas.  To  the  guaran¬ 
ties  surrounding  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Jews 
may  be  added  exemption  from  the  worship  of  the 
emperors — which  exemption  was  seriously  menaced 
only  under  Caligula — and  certain  special  decisions 
destined  to  reconcile  their  interest  with  their  “super¬ 
stition.”  Thus,  Augustus  decided  that,  incase  the 
distributions  of  grain  and  money  in  which  the  Jews 
participated  should  fall  on  a  Sabbath,  their  shares 
should  be  distributed  among  them  on  the  following 
day  (Philo,  l.c.  §  23).  Likewise,  in  cities  where  the 
inhabitants  were  entitled  to  rations  of  oil — Antioch, 
for  instance — the  Jews  received  mone}r  instead,  as 
the  use  of  pagan  oil  was  unlawful  to  them  (“Ant.” 
xii.  3,  §  1). 

4.  Every  Jewish  community  was  authorized,  at 
least  tacitty,  to  form  for  itself  an  autonomous  organ¬ 
ization,  administrative,  financial,  and  judicial.  From 
this,  however,  it  must  not  be  hastily  concluded,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  that  in  Greek  countries  the 
Jewish  agglomerations  were  on  the  same  level  with 
the  pagan  religious  associations  ( O'mgoi ,  spavoi ),  which 
enjoyed  important  juridical  privileges.  These  priv¬ 
ileges  resembled  those  possessed  in  certain  commer¬ 
cial  centers  by  corporations  of  Oriental  merchants — 
Egyptians,  Sidonians, Tyrians,  and  Syrians — grouped 
around  a  national  cult ;  but  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  cult,  associated  closely  with  those 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  exclusive  cult  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  No  official  document  furnishes  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  assumption  that,  in  Greek 
territories,  the  Jewish  communities  were  classed  with 
the  tliiasi.  At  the  best  this  designation  might  be 
extended  to  those  fraternities  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
the  Qeug  mpiarog,  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (nota¬ 
bly  in  Tanais)  and  elsewhere — fraternities  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  disguised  synagogues,  and 
some  pagan  “sodalicia”  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  Jewish  elements  (Schiirer,  “  Die  Juden  im  Bos- 
porischen  Reiche,”  in  “  Sitzungsber.  Akad.”  xiii., 
Berlin,  1897;  compare  Cumont,  “Hypsistos,”  in 
“Rev.  de  ^Instruction  Publique  en  Belgique,”  1897, 
Supplement). 

These  tliiasi  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Judaeo- 
pagan  sect  of  the  Ilypsistarians,  who  were  spread 
over  Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  century  (Greg.  Naz. 

“  Or.”  xviii.  5).  But  in  many  localities,  even  outside 
of  Syria,  Qebg  vdtGrog  did  not  mean  Ynwii;  the  name 
designated  rather  Helios  or  the  Phrygian  Sabazios, 
whom  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  confounded  with 
the  God  of  the  Jews  (Valerius  Maximus,  i.  3,  2; 
Lydus,  “DeMens.”  iv.  38).  The  status  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  Jewish  colonies  in  Greek  countries  was  com¬ 
parable  rather  to  that  of  groups  of  Roman  citizens 
in  Greek  cities,  in  that  they  formed  a  small  state 
within  the  state,  and  had  their  own  constitution, 
laws,  assemblies,  and  special  magistrates,  while  en¬ 
joying  the  protection  of  the  general  laws.  In  this 


way  the  community  in  Alexandria  is  designated 
Tro/urda  abroreAyg,  while  the  Jews  of  Berenice  (Cyre- 
naica)  called  themselves  a  no/urevpa.  Only  one  text, 
of  Roman  origin,  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  as  “  tliiasi  ” ;  but  here  the  word  stands  for 
the  Latin  “collegia”  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §  8).  Even 
so,  they  were  but  imperfect  collegia,  enjoying  nei¬ 
ther  a  corporate  personality  nor,  in  consequence,  the 
privilege  of  possessing  capital  or  real  estate.  A  re¬ 
script  of  Caracalla  declared  void  a  legacy  bequeathed 
to  the  “ universitas ”  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  (“Cod. 
Just.”  i.  9,  1;  compare  i.  20,  “Dig.”  xxxiv.  5). 

The  internal  organization  of  these  little  Jewish 
colonies  was  modeled  upon  that  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munes,  and  it  remained  faithful  to  the  type,  at  least 
in  appearance,  even  after  the  catastrophe  of  .70  c.e. 
had  destroyed  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews. 

The  influence  of  this  catastrophe  upon 

Interior  the  autonomy  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
Or-  nities  has  been  exaggerated  (Momm- 
ganization.  sen,  in  “Historisclie  Zeitschrift,”  1890, 
pp.  424  et  seq.).  It  could  have  been 
only  temporary,  like  that  exerted  by  the  edicts  of 
Hadrian.  Almost  everywhere  existed,  side  by  side 
with  the  general  assembly  of  the  faithful  ones  (g vvo- 
6og,  GvWoyog,  Gvvayoyq),  which  was  often  of  a  periodic 
character,  a  council  of  elders  ( yspovdia ,  ykpovreg ,  Trptcr- 
jivrepoi).  At  Hypsepa  there  were  ‘I ovdaloi  veurepoL 
(“R.  E.  J.,”  x.  74).  The  president  of  the  council  of 
elders  was  called  yepovGidpxvg ,  yepovGiapxav ,  in  one 
instance  even  eTrtGrd-f/g  rfov  7ra?>ai<bv  (zb.  xxvi.  168, 
Constantinople;  the  meaning  is  contested).  The 
number  of  the  elders  was  proportioned  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  community;  at  Alexandria  they 
numbered  at  least  38  (Philo,  “In  Flaccum,”  §  10). 

At  the  head  of  the  administration  was  a  single 
apxw  (at  Antioch,  for  instance,  “B.  J.”  vii.  3,  §  3), 
or  an  assembly  of  dpxovreg;  at  Berenice  these  officials 
numbered  nine  (“C.  I.  G.”  No.  5361).  Tliecommu- 
mty  of  Alexandria  had  for  a  long  time  a  single  chief, 
styled  the  “ethnarch”  or  “genarch,”  who  united 
the  functions  of  supreme  judge  and  administrator 
(Strabo,  cited  in  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  §  2).  Beginning 
with  Augustus,  these  functions  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  a  gerusia  and  a  committee  of  archons  (Philo, 
“In  Flaccum,”  §£  10,  14;  compare  “Ant.”  xix.  5, 
§  2).  Only  in  Rome,  and  probably  as  a  simple  police 
regulation,  the  Jewish  population  was  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  small  communities  or  synagogues 
named  after  their  patrons,  or  their  quarters,  or  the 
native  place  of  their  members,  etc.  Of  such  com¬ 
munities  eight  are  known :  Abyovarijaiot,  '  AypL~-?jGioi, 
B olvfLVLOL  (after  Volumnius,  prefect  of  Syria  under  A  u- 
gustus?),  KaprztjGLoi  (from  the  Field  of  Mars),  ZiiSov- 
ptjGioi  (Subura),  'E ppaioi,  (Samaritans?  Palestinians?), 
’E/Mtag  (Velia?  Elea?),  KapKapqaioi,  to  which  must 
perhaps  be  added  the  synagogue  of  the  Rhodians 
(inscription  in  Garrucci,  “Diss.  Arch.” 
Synagogue  ii.  185,  No.  37).  Juvenal,  in  a  cele- 

Oflficers.  brated  passage  (iii.  10  et  seq.),  seems 
to  allude  to  a  synagogue  situated  in 
the  wood  of  Egeria,  outside  the  gate  of  Capene. 
Each  of  these  little  communities  had  its  gerusia,  its 
yepovGLapxvg,  its  archons,  one  or  more.  The  yepov- 
Gta  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  but  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  implied  in  that  of  the  yepovGidpxm,  who 
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must  not  be  taken  as  the  head  of  the  “ assembly  of 
archons.”  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  would 
seem  to  favor  the  hypothesis  that  each  community 
had  one  archon.  At  all  events,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  to  generalize  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom 
(“‘Horn,  in  S.  Joli.  Natal.”)  on  the  election  of  the 
archons  in  September  and  the  annual  duration  of 
their  functions.  With  reference  to  the  nomination 
of  the  archons,  the  statement  of  the  “Vita  Alex. 
Sev.”  45  is  perhaps  trustworthy;  namely,  that  the 
names  of  the  candidates  were  publicly  posted,  to  in¬ 
vite  objections.  As  a  rule,  the  archon  was  not 

elected,  for  life,  as  is  sliow’n  in  tlie  mention  of  rf/g* 

apxuv  in  the  funeral  inscriptions.  This  title  was 
sometimes  honorary,  and  extended  to  the  children 
(vj'i'niog  apxuv,  fis/./Mpxov),  Nevertheless,  the  (ha  (Siov 
seems  to  have  meant  an  archon  for  life. 

Associated  with  the  archon,  chief  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  one  finds  in  many  communities  one  or  prob- 
abty  several  apxtavvdyuyoi ,  chiefs  of  the  synagogue 
(rabbis?).  Sometimes  the  same  person  combined  the 
functions  of  archon  and  archisynagogue  (“C.  I.  L.” 
x.  1893).  The  archisynagogue  preached  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  (Justin,  “Dial,  cum  Trypli.”  cxxxvii.).  This 
title,  however,  did  not  always  indicate  an  actual 
office-holder:  in  Smyrna  and  Myndus  it  was  borne 
by  a  woman.  The  v-ept rrjc  (hazzan)  was  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  synagogue.  The  designation  ypap/ia- 
revq  was  that  of  the  official  clerk;  but  occasionally 
this  title,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
“  sofer,  ”  seems  to  have  been  a  merely  honorary  one. 
Persons  versed  in  the  Law  were  called  (hdaonaAog,  vojuo- 
HaBr/c,  pad?]T//q  oocpwv,  etc.  Probably  these  also  were 
but  honorary  appellations,  like  the  titles  of  7 TpOCTGLTTiq, 

77 (it // p  ?,aoi\  “ pater  ”  and  “mater  synagogue  ”  or  “pa- 
teressa.  ”  A  certain  woman  in  Rome  was  “  mater  ” 
of  two  synagogues.  Another,  in  Pliocaa,  obtained 
the  privilege  of  tt poedpia,  that  is,  of  sitting  on  the 
foremost  bench  (“Bull.  Corr.  Hell.”  x.  327-  “RE 
J..”  xii.  237). 

The  large  number  of  scattered  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  were  unconnected  by  any  hieratic  or  administra¬ 
tive  bond,  unless  the  collecting  of  the  didrachma  (to 
be  mentioned  later)  and  the  moral  protectorate  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  Diaspora  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  state,  as  long  as  that  was  in  existence,  be 
so  considered.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  moral 
center  of  Judaism,  the  need  was  felt  of  a  new  center, 
at  least  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  solidarity 
and  of  uniformity  of  legal  practises.  Such  a  center 
was  the  patriarchate  of  Tiberias,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
became  hereditary  among  the  descendants  of  Hillel. 
Origen,  with  manifest  exaggeration,  compares  the 
patriarch  to  a  king  (“Ep.  ad  Afric.”  14).  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  fourth  century,  besides  the  patriarch 
of  Palestine,  there  were  in  the  Diaspora  other  digni¬ 
taries  bearing  the  same  title  (compare,  for  example, 
“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8.  1,  2, where  the  plural  is  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable;  in  ib.  xvi.  8,  29,  if  the  text  is 
correct,  there  is  mention  of  Occidental  patriarchs). 
During  the  same  period  there  are  found  religious 
functionaries  designated  “hiereis,”  whose  precise 
functions  are  not  known.  In  the  inscription  “(j. 

I.  G.  Xo.  9906,  the  title  iepsvg  is  equivalent  to 


I  “kohen”:  the  deceased  was  an  “Aarouide.”  In  a 
general  way  the  propounders  of  the  Law  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Jewish  cult  bore  the  official  appel¬ 
lations  of  “  primates,  ”  “  maiores,  ”  or  “  proceres.  ” 

5.  The  Jewish  communities  possessed  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  upon  their  members  (this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  abrore/J/c  as  applied  to  the  Jewry  in 
Alexandria)  to  defray  the  common  expenses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
‘  ‘  Fiscus  nance  of  the  synagogue.  Details  as  to 
Judaieus.”  the  character  of  these  taxes  are  want¬ 
ing:  but  they  seem  to  a  large  extent 
r,o  iiavc  served  tiae  purpose  of  supplementing  tile 

voluntary  contributions,  as  is  attested  by  numerous 
inscriptions.  The  principal  levy,  dictated  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  community,  was  that  of  the  didraclima, 
an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  Tyrian  half-shekel  (=2  Greek 
drachmas),  payable  by  each  adult  male  member,  and 
destined  to  sustain  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  The  amounts  collected  from  the  several 
communities  were  then  combined,  and,  through 
special  confidential  envoys,  were  sent,  either  in  the 
original  coins  or  in  a  converted  form,  to  Jerusalem 
(Philo,  “Legatio  ad  Caium,  ”  §  23).  This  practise, 
which  in  time  involved  a  considerable  export  of  gold 
to  Palestine,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  cities;  while  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  also  at  first  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  "toward 
it.  Under  the  republic  the  Senate,  alarmed  at  the 
annual  amount  of  gold  sent  by  the  Italian  commu¬ 
nities,  several  times  prohibited  all  exportation  of  this 
metal,  and  the  propretor  Flaccus  confiscated  the 
sums  collected  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  Temple  (Cicero, 
k*  Pro  Flacco,”  xxviii.).  Later,  edicts  of  Caesar,  con¬ 
firmed  by  Augustus,  again  authorized  the  practise, 
both  as  to  Rome  and  the  provinces ;  and  when  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Cyrenc  attempted  to  op¬ 
pose  it,  Agrippa  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Jews, 
while  a  series  of  edicts  broke  the  resistance  of  the 
Greek  cities  (14  B.c. ;  “Ant,”  xiv.  6,  2-7;  Philo. 

Lc.  %  40). 

After  the  fall  of  the  Temple  (70),  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment,  instead  of  simply  abolishing  a  tax  which 
had  no  further  object,  decided  to  impose  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury  of  J upiter  Capitolinus  in  Rome 
(“B.  J.”  vii.  6,  §  6;  Dio  Cassius,  lxvi.  7).  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  “fiscus  Judaicus,”  a  tax  doubly  irk¬ 
some  to  the  Jews;  and  the  collection  of  which  by 
the  procurators  ctd  hoc  (“  procuratores  ad  capitularia 
Judaeorum”),  according  to  the  registers  containing 
the  names  of  those  circumcised,  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  odious  vexations,  notably  under  Domitian 
(Suetonius,  “Domitian,”  12).  Ncrva  abolished  the 
abuses  and  delations  (there  are  still  extant  bronzes 
bearing  the  legend  FISCI  IVDAICI  CALYMNIA 
SVBLATA),  but  not  the  tax  itself,  which  was  still 
collected  in  the  time  of  Origen  (“Epistola  ad  Afric.” 
14).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  by  indefinite  exactions,  often  "levied 
without  notice— a  system  of  assessment  which  was 
finally  abolished  by  Julian  (Julian.  Ep.  25;  the  text 
is  obscure  and  doubtful).  On  this  occasion,  Julian 
destroyed  the  fiscal  registers  in  which  the  names  of 
the  Jews  were  inscribed. 

6.  The  Jewish  communities  possessed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  settling  their  own  legal  affairs:  they  had 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Medical  Science,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 

Volumes  full  of  aids  toward  preventing  disorders,  attaining  health,  ai\d 
prolonging  life  by  scientific  methods. 


The  Prevention  of  Disease 

It  furnishes  the  latest  and  most  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  facts  and  expert  opinions  on  the  prevention  of 

every  form  of  human  disease.  Its  contributors  are 

authorities  of  international  reputation,  and  it  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Wilmot  Evans. 
Introduction  by  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.D.,  Cantab., 
D.P  H.  Two  volumes.  8vo,  cloth,  1,081  pp.  S3- 75 
per  volume,  net .  Carriage,  36  cents. 

Emergency  Notes 

Practical  descriptions  of  the  body  and  its  functions. 
Simple  directions  for  quick  wits  and  deft  hands 
before  the  surgeon  or  physician  arrives,  with  simple 
rules  and  suggestions  for  immediate  treatment  of 
sudden  afflictions  of  all  descriptions.  By  Glent- 
wortii  R.  Butler,  M.D.  12mo,  cloth,  101  pp.,  18 
illustrations.  50  cents. 

“A  valuable  book  of  reference  in  any  household.” 
— The  Sun,  New  York. 

Number  One 

And  how  to  take  care  of  him.  Instructive  chats 
on  social  and  sanitary  science.  By  Joseph  J.  Pope, 
M.R.C.S.  12mo,  cloth,  160  pp.  75  cents. 

“  This  series  of  talks  on  the  art  of  preserving  the 
health  is  marked  by  sterling  common  sense  and  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  sanitary  science.” — The  Interior }  Chicago. 

Is  Man  Too  Prolific  ? 

A  scientilic  and  logical  argument,  disproving  the 
Malthusian  theory  that  population  increases  faster 
than  means  of  subsistence.  By  II.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D. 
12mo,  leatherette.  35  cents. 

The  Ethics  of  Marriage 

The  experienced  physican  who  wrote  “The  Ethics 
of  Marriage”  speaks  with  the  utmost  directness,  on: 
•bars  to  parenthood,  preparing  for  the  child,  the 
unborn  child,  and  all  other  subjects  related  to  the 
responsibilities  of  maternity.  By  H.  S.  Pomeroy, 
M.D.  12mo,  cloth.  §1.00. 

“  The  hook  should  he  conscientiously  read  by  every 
parent  in  the  land.” — Dr.  George  T.  Shrady. 

Sleep  and  Dreams 

And  the  analogy  of  insanity  to  sleep  and  dreams. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Scholz.  Inter¬ 
esting  discussions  of  sleep  and  its  causes,  dreams, 
sleeplessness  and  its  prevention,  etc.,  etc.  12mo, 
cloth,  148  pp.  75  cents. 

Hold  the  Fort 

Or  the  use  of  alcohol  in  sickness.  By  Mary  P. 
Hack.  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know 

Talks  on  topics  of  interest  and  importance  to  girls 
including:  A  Sunny  House;  Carlyle  on  Clothes;  Cause 
of  Disease;  Cleanliness;  Hygiene  of  the  Skin;  Nerves 
and  Nervousness;  What  to  Eat,  etc.  By  Mary  J. 
Studley.  12mo,  cloth,  275  pp.  $1.00. 

“Every  sensible  mother  will  wish  to  place  a  book 
like  this  in  her  daughter’s  hands.” — School  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

It  seeks  to  show  that  the  unconscious  mind  is  the 
seat  of  character  and  of  conscience  and  spirit  life,  and 

a  most  important  factor  in  psychical  and.  physical  life. 
By  AXiFBEP  X.  Schofield,  >L.X>.,  Jvl.it-C-S.  svo, 

cloth,  451  pp.  $2.00. 

“It  contains  the  summum  bonum  in  psychological 
literature  up  to  date.” — J.  d.  Magemann,  M.D., 
Pittsburg. 

The  Springs  of  Character 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  qualities  of  character, 
the  object  being  to  show  the  transcendent  importance 
of  character,  its  scientific  foundations,  and  the  sound¬ 
est  principles  for  development  and  improvement.  By 
Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  8vo,  cloth, 
259  pp.  $1.30. 

“  The  influences  that  go  to  make  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  expressions— heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment.  The  bringing  oat  of  the  physical  elements 
in  these  two  great  ‘springs  of  character1  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  merit  in  Dr.  Schofield’s  hook.” — James  J. 
Walsh,  31. D.,  LIj.D. 

Handbook  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic 
Gymnastics 

The  principles  and  application  of  Swedish  gymnas¬ 
tics,  massage,  and  orthopedics,  with  descriptions  of 
many  cases  of  illness  helped  or  cured  by  gymnastic 
treatment.  By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  Svo,  cloth,  382 
pp.,  illustrated.  $3.00,  net. 

“Dr.  Wide’s  work  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
physician  and  in  the  hands  of  every  layman  who 
desires  to  develop  himself  toward  physical  perfec¬ 
tion.”—  Health  Culture,  New  York. 

A  Brief  of  Necroscopy 

And  its  medico-legal  relation.  A  clear,  concise,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  manual  of  medicalinfonna- 
tion  giving  with  sufficient  detail  all  practical  facts 
connected  with  the  study,  diagnosis,  technique,  and 
medico-legal  aspects  of  a  post-mortem  examination. 
By  Gustav  Schmitt,  M.D.  Pocket  size.  16mo, 
leather,  186  pp.  $1.00,  net. 

“It  is  reliable  and  instructive.” — Medical  Re¬ 
corder,  Chicago. 

The  Nutritive  Cure 

A  statement  of  its  principles  and  methods.  By 
Robert  Walter,  M.D.  Svo,  paper,  70  pp.  15  cents. 

Youthful  Eccentricity  A  Precursor 
of  Crime 

It  discusses  the  early  causes  of  crime  and  contains 
expert  advice  for  correcting  prejudicial  influences. 
By  Forbes  Winslow,  D.C.L.  16mo,  cloth,  103  pp. 
50  cents. 

“  The  hook  is  worth  perusal  by  those  interested  in 
the  management  and  education  of  children,  especially 
of  those  children  who  come  of  neurotic  families.”— 
lancet ,  London, 

Opium 

England’s  opium  policy  and  its  results  in  China  and 
IndL%  and  the  spread  of  opium  smoking  in  America. 
By  Rev.  John  Liggins.  8yo,  paper.  10  cents. 
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The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
(Unabridged)  Standard  Dictionary 

Edited  by  247  of  the  world’s  leading  philologists, 
lexicographers,  and  expert  authorities  m  every  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge.  304,000  vocabulary  terms, 
5,000  illustrations,  125,000  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
88  pages  maps.  Cost  over  $1,000,000.  Send  for 
prospectus. 

The  Students’  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.  62,284  vocabulary  terms,  1 ,225  illustrations. 
Many  exclusive  educational  features.  Large  8vo, 
cloth,  leather  back,  922  pp.,  $2.50;  full  leather,  $4.00. 

Grammar-School  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.  38,000  vocabulary  terms,  800  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  541  pp.,  $1.00. 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.  28,000  words,  500  pictorial  illustrations, 
etc.  16mo,  cloth,  484  pp.,  60  cents. 

English  Synonyms, 

Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

By  James  C.  Fernald.  More  than  7,500  classified 
and  discriminated  synonyms  of  the  English  language 
and  nearly  4,000  antonyms,  with  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tive  examples  on  the  correct  use  of  prepositions. 
12mo,  cloth,  574  pp.,  $1.50. 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases 

Valuable  principles  and  rules  for  compounding, 
together  with  a  list  of  40,000  compound  words.  By 
F.  Horace  Teall,  Editor  of  “Compound  Words” 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary.  8vo,  cloth,  leather 
back,  311  pp.,  $2.50. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations 

By  J.  K.  Hoyt.  Over  30,000  quotations;  86,000  lines 
of  concordance.  8vo,  1,205  pp.,  buckram,  $6;  law 
sheep,  $8.00;  half  morocco,  $10;  full  morocco,  $12. 

Assimilative  Memory ;  or 
How  to  Attend  and  Never  Forget 

By  Prof.  A.  Loisette.  The  complete  Loisette  Mem¬ 
ory  S3rstem.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
memory  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the  power 
of  the  eye  for  vision  is  increased  by  means  of  the 
microscope  and  telescope.  12mo,  cloth, 170pp.,  $2.50. 

Rosenthal  Linguistry  System 

In  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  By  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Rosenthal.  Each  language,  $6.  Send  for  circular. 

Hints  on  Early  Education 

And  nursery  discipline.  12mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Platform  Pearls 

Selections  for  declamations.  By  Lilian  M.  Heath 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Standard  First  and  Second 
Readers  and  Teachers’  Manual 

The  most  perfect  readers  yet  published.  Edited  by 
Isaac  K.  Funk,  LL.D.,  and  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
First  Reader,  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  35  cents. 
Special  Phonetic  Edition,  35  cents.  Second  Reader, 
12mo,  cloth,  50  cents.  Teachers’  Manual  for  First 
Reader,  16mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Little.  A  ready-reference 
compendium  of  notable  events  in  the  history  of  all 
countries  from  B.  C.  5004  to  the  present.  8vo,  1,462 
pp.,  cloth,  $10;  sheep,  $12.50;  half  morocco,  $15; 
full  morocco,  $18. 

Historical  Lights 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Little.  6,000  historical  ex¬ 
tracts,  illustrating  30,000  topics.  For  ministers,  lec¬ 
turers,  public  speakers,  writers,  teachers,  etc.  8vo, 
964  pp.,  cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.50. 

Columbian  Historical  Novels 

A  history  of  America  in  story  form.  Twelve  elegant 
volumes.  By  John  R.  Musick.  Profusely  illustra¬ 
ted.  Over  5,000  pages,  300  illustrations,  etc.,  etc.  13 
volumes.  Cloth,  $21.75;  half  morocco,  $32.50.  Send 
10  cents  for  handsomely  illustrated  quarto  prospectus 
containing  selections  from  the  stories,  etc.,  etc. 

Hours  with  Living  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Revolution 

Chats  on  the  incidents  and  people  of  the  American 
Revolution.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.  Illus¬ 
trated.  1 2mo,  cloth,  247  pp.,  $1.50. 

The  Essentials  of  Elocution 

Novel  ways  by  which  to  perfect  every  gesture  and 
articulation  when  addressing  the  audienee.  By  Al¬ 
fred  Ayres.  16mo,  cloth,  deckle  edges,  75  cents. 

Before  An  Audience 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.  By  Nathan  Sheppard.  12mo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

The  Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental  constit¬ 
uents  of  effective,  graceful  speaking.  By  Prof. 
Edward  P.  Thwing.  16mo,  paper,  illustrated,  25  cts. 

Bell’s  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  exercises,  readings  in  prose  and 
poetry,  religious,  humorous,  etc.,  for  junior  and 
senior  pupils.  By  Prof.  David  Charles  Bell. 
12mo,  cloth,  563  pp.,  $1.50. 

Bell’s  Reader’s  Shakespeare 

Especially  adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 
By  Prof.  David  Charles  Bell.  3  volumes.  12mo, 
buckram,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

The  Stars  and  Constellations 

It  presents  a  simple  method  by  which  those  who 
are  not  proficient  in  astronomical  science  may  easily 
learn  the  names  and  places  of  the  most  conspicuous 
stars  and  constellations.  By  Royal  Hill.  4to, 
cloth,  32  pp.,  $1.00. 

Hand-book  of  Medical 
and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics 

By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Gym¬ 
nastics  and  Orthopedy  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Med¬ 
ico-Surgical  Institute,  Stockholm.  The  principles 
and  applications  of  Swedish  Gymnastics.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $3.00. 

Heroes  of  Faith 

Simple  studies  in  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Bur¬ 
ris  A.  Jenkins.  8vo,  cloth,  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cts. 
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their  own  judges  and  their  own  code.  This  code — 
which  was  simply  the  Mosaic  law,  sedulously  com¬ 
mented  on  by  the  Rabbis— was  the  sole  study  of.  the 
Jews  and  the  Judaizers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law— a  fact  mentioned  with  indignation  by 
Juvenal  (“Sat.”  xiv.  100  ct  seq.).  In  Alexandria  the 
Jewish  tribunal  consisted  for  along  time  of  a  single 
supreme  judge,  the  etlmarch  (Strabo,  in  “Ant.”  xiv. 
7,  §  2,  Stair  a  KptoztQ  nal  ovfi/3o7iaiuv  kncfiEleirai).  In 
Sardis,  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  proquestor,  the 
Jews  were  granted  a  court  of  their  own  ( ib .  xiv.  10, 
§  17).  All  these  are  but  special  in- 
Autonomy.  stances  of  a  general  fact  (Sanli.  32).  In 
civil  suits  the  autonomy  of  the  Jewish 
courts  applied  only  in  cases  where  both  parties  were 
Jews;  otherwise,  even  if  the  defendant  was  a  Jew, 
the  general  local  tribunal  was  alone  competent,  as  is 
evident  from  the  edict  of  Augustus  restraining  any 
court  from  ordering  Jewish  litigants  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  Sabbath  (“  Ant.  ”  x  vi.  6,  §  2).  In  penal 
cases,  at  the  commencement  of  the  common  era,  the 
Jewish  magistrates  exercised  a  wide  disciplinary 
jurisdiction"  including  the  right  of  incarcerating  and 
flogging  (Acts  ix.  2,  xviii.  12-17,  xxii.  19,  xxvi.  11; 
II  Cor.  xi.  24).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
their  jurisdiction  extended  to  offenses  against  the 
common  law :  at  any  rate  they  did  not  have  the 
right  to  inliict  capital  punishment. 

The  judicial  autonomy  of  the  Rabbis  was  kept  up 
even  after  the  admission  of  the  Jews  as  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  supreme  j urisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Tiberias  was  at  its  height.  Origen 
affirms  that  he  pronounced  death-sentences  and  had 
them  executed  (“Epistola  ad  Afric.”  14);  but  such 
decisions,  of  course,  had  no  legal  force;  and  if  they 
were  carried  out,  it  was  in  secret,  like  the  decisions 
of  the  Vehmgericht  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Origen  him¬ 
self  avers  that  in  Judea  the  criminal  jurisdiction  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (“  C.  Cels.”  ed. 
Spencer,  vii.  349).  The  “Theodosian  Code”  made 
of  the  rabbinical  tribunals  little  more  than  courts  of 
voluntary  arbitration  (“Codex.  Theod.”  ii.  1,  10). 

7.  The"  Hellenistic  monarchies  had  compelled  the 
Jews  to  perform  militaiy  service;  and  this  measure 
was  productive  of  good  results.  Service  in  the  field, 
however,  was  not  compatible  with  a  rigorous  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  dietary  laws  and  the  Sabbath  rest. 
On  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  scholars,  the  faithful  could  neither  carry  arms 
nor  traverse  a  distance  of  more  than 
Exemption  2,000  ells  (1,200  meters).  Hence  incon- 
from  veniences  frequently  arose;  as  when 

Military  the  army  of  Antioclius  Sidetcs,  which 

Service.  contained  a  contingent  of  Jewish  sol¬ 
diers,  had  to  rest  for  two  days  because 
the  festival  of  Pentecost  fell  on  a  Sunday  (Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  cited  in  “Ant.”  xiii.  8,  ^  4).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  the  effectual 
assistance  which  Csesar  obtained  from  the  Jews,  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  military  service,  possibly  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity. 
This  principle  was  proclaimed  by  the  Pompeians  in 
the  year  49.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  consul  Lentulus  raised  two  legions  of 
Roman  citizens  in  Asia,  the  Jews,  at  their  own  re¬ 
quest,  were  exempted  from  the  conscription;  and 


instructions  to  this  effect  were  forwarded  to  the  local 
authorities  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §§  13  et  seq.).  In  43  Dola- 
bella.  proconsul  of  Asia,  decided  to  the  same  effect; 
and  his  decisions  were  thereafter  looked  upon  as  pre¬ 
cedents.  The  only  levy  of  Jewish  soldiers  effected 
under  the  Roman  empire  was  one  under  Tiberius,  and 
that  had  a  penal  character  (Suetonius,  “  Tiberius.”  36). 

V.  Such,  then,  in  their  essential  provisions,  were 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  world — privileges  important 
Dis-  enough  to  induce  more  than  one  Chris- 
abilities.  tian  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  in 
order  to  shield  himself  in  times  of  per¬ 
secution.  Nevertheless,  the  medal  had  its  reverse. 
If  the  Jews  were  privileged  “peregrini,”  they  were 
still  “  peregrini  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  and  honors  to  which  a  citizen,  in  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  in  the  Roman  state,  was  entitled. 
Furthermore,  besides  the  regular  taxes,  the  Jews 
were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  special  taxes,  from 
which  the  citizens  were  exempt.  Mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  of  the  didrachma.  Besides  this 
tax,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had  to  pay  a  very  heavy 
land-tax  (Appian,  Syr.  50;  text  obscure  and  prob¬ 
ably  corrupted),  against  which  they  vainly  made 
complaints  to  Emperor  Niger  (“Vita,”  ch.  vii.). 
Very  likely,  too,  in  the  Greek  cities  they  ’were  re¬ 
quired,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  pay  a  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  foreign  residents,  the  / letoiklov  (a  Jew  is 
expressly  classed  among  the  fikroiKoi  in  the  inscription 
of  lasus ;  Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  294).  All  these 
encumbrances  naturally  inspired  the  Jews  with  the 
ambition  of  obtaining  the  privilege  of  citizenship, 
which  alone  could  assure  to  them  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment.  This  pretension,  however,  involved  a  con¬ 
tradiction;  not  that  people  in  ancient  times  doubted 
that  a  man  could  be  a  citizen  of  two  states  at  the 
same  time,  but  because  the  Jews  wished  to  combine 
the  right  of  citizenship  with  the  maintenance  of 
their  special  prerogatives,  their  fiscal  and  judicial 
autonomy,  their  exemption  from  military  service, 
etc.  Moreover,  the  corporate  life  of  the  city  in  those 
days  reposed  essentially  upon  the  worship  of  the 
deities  common  to  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  this 
the  Jews  manifestly  could  not  consent  without  sur¬ 
rendering  their  raison  d’etre. 

In  the  Greek  cities  possessing  republican  institu¬ 
tions — and  these  wrere  the  only  places  where  the 
right  of  citizenship  had  any  value — the  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  remained  unsuccessful — at  any  rate  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  The  contrary 
assertions  of  Jewish  historians  have  to  be  received 
with  extreme  caution.  A  typical  instance  of  the 
kind  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Jews  of  Ionia,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  that  they  had  been  granted  by 
the  diadochi  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  cities 
which  Antiochus  Theos  (261-246)  had  enfranchised 
(“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4).  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  won 
before  xlgrippa  the  case  against  the  municipalities 
that  wished  to  expel  them ;  but,  although  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  their  right  of  residence  and  their 
other  liberties  recognized,  this  does  not  furnish  any 
evidence  that  they  possessed  citizen’s  rights,  nor 
even  those  of  “indigeni”  (native-born;  “Ant.”  xii. 
3.  ^  2;  xvi.  2,  §§  3-5).  The  words  oi  tcaroiKovv-eg  kv 
ry  7 ~o?.ei  ’ lovdaioi  [?]  noKiTai  in  the  decree  issued  at 
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Sardis  in  the  time  of  Cassa-r  (id.  xiv.  10,  §  24),  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Jewish  residents  of 
Sardis  were  considered  citizens  of  that  place,  but 
only  of  Judea. 

Likewise  in  Cyrene  the  Jews  affirmed  that  they 
had  obtained  the  “  isonomia  ”  of  the  Ptolemies  (“  Ant. ” 

xvi.  5,  §  1);  but  this  vague  term  must 

Right  be  construed  in  the  sense  of  “  isoteleia” ; 
of  Citizen-  that  is,  equality  in  matters  of  taxation, 
ship.  which  privilege  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  assured  to  them  by  Agrippa  (id. 
6,  §  5).  The  term  certainly  could  not  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  proper  sense. 
Strabo,  in  enumerating*  the  four  classes  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country,  expressly  separates  the  Jews 
from  the  citizens  (“  Ant.  ”  xiv.  7,  g  2).  There  is  more 
likelihood  in  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  the  cities  founded  by  him,  Antioch  in¬ 
cluded,  had  granted  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  (7To?ureid)  and  social  equality  (iGorifila)  along 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Macedonians  (“Ant.”  xii. 
3,  g  1;  “Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4,  §  39).  However,  as  far 
as  Antioch  is  concerned,  this  assertion  is  elsewhere 
qualified  by  Josephus  himself,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  only  the  successors  of  Antioclius  Epipliancs 
who  permitted  to  the  JeAvs  of  Antioch  ££  loov  rf/c 
TToZeog  rolq  "E ?J,;/gi  fierex^v  (“B.  J.”  vii.  3,  g  3). 

The  privileges  of  the  JeA\rs  of  Antioch  Avere  en¬ 
graved  upon  bronze  steles,  which  Titus  refused  to  de¬ 
stroy  (id.  vii.  5,  g  2) ;  and  the  JeAvs  continued  to  des¬ 
ignate  themselves  as  'Avnox^c  (“Contra  Ap.”  l.c.). 
The  question  concerning  the  ’A vtlox^q  of  Jerusalem 
under  Antioclius  Epiphanes  (II  Macc.  iv.  9)  is  still 
unsettled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  privileges  do  not 
seem  to  have  included  a  participation  in  the  goArern- 
ment  of  the  city— supposing  that  Antioch  did  actu¬ 
ally  have  free  institutions.  The  same  assumption 
applies  to  the  other  foundations  of  Seleucus.  So, 
likeAvise,  in  Alexandria,  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  Avitli 
the  express  authorization  of  the  Ptolemies,  called 
themselves  “Macedonians”  and  “Alexandrians” 
(“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4;  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  g 7;  “Ant.”  xix. 

5,  §  2),  does  not  imply  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  citizenship  (a  right  which,  in  a  city  not  hav¬ 
ing  an  elective  assembly  and  council,  Avas  of  little 
adA^anlage),  but  simply  testifies  to  the  equality  of  the 
Jews  Avitli  the  Greeks  before  the  courts,  the  boards 
of  taxation,  etc. — an  equality  formally  confirmed 
by  Ctesar  (Josephus,  “Contra  Ap.”  l.c. ;  “Ant.”  xiv. 

10,  g  1)  and  then  by  Claudius  (“Ant.”  xix.  5,  §  2). 

In  short,  the  Jews  in  a  certain  number  of  Greek 
cities,  particularly  in  those  founded  by  the  king, 
had  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  taxation,  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights,  the  participation  in  the  distributions, 
etc. ;  without,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  full  citizenship.  Philo,  Avith  an  affectation 
easily  understood,  declares  that  the  Jcaats  consider  as 
their  “  real  fatherland  ”  the  country  they  inhabit  (“  In 
Flaecum,”  7);  and  it  is  possible  that  the  rights  of 
citizenship  Avere  accorded  to  individual  Jews — St. 
Paul,  for  example,  called  himself  a  citizen  of  Tarsus 
(Acts  xxi.  39  [the  text  is  doubtful]) — but  no  instance 

is  known  of  a.  collective  grant  of  tliis  character. 

In  default  of  the  right  of  Greek  citizenship,  the 
Jews  fell  back  upon  their  right  of  Roman  citizen¬ 


ship,  which  carried  Avitli  it,  even  in  Greek  cities 
numerous  advantages.  Altogether,  in  Roman  cities 
they  fared  much  better.  From  the  time 
Roman  of  Cicero  there  had  been  in  Rome  a  com- 

Citizen-  pact  group  of  JeAvish  citizens  and 
ship.  electors.  These  Avere,  no  doubt,  an¬ 
cient  slaves,  enfranchised  by  one  of 
those  solemn  ceremonials  which  conferred  upon  them 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  its  plenitude  (Philo,  “Le- 
gatioadCaium,”  g23;  Cicero,  “Pro Flacco,”  28;  the 
Tupeprlvoi  of  Jerusalem  [Acts  vi.  9]  belong  doubtless 
to  the  same  category).  In  the  same  period  there 
were  in  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
a  considerable  number  of  JeAvs  avIio  possessed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  By  Avhat  means  they 
obtained  it  is  not  knoAvn  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  §§  13,  14, 
16-19).  In  Tarsus,  Paul  Avas  both  a  Roman  citizen 
and  a  citizen  of  the  toAvn  (Acts  xvi.  37-39).  In  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  66  c.e.,  there  were  Jcavs  who  were  Roman 
knights  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  9).  The  number  of  Jews 
admitted  into  Rome  during  the  first  Iavo  centuries 
of  the  empire  can  not  be  estimated;  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable  in  vieAv  of  the  number  of 
JeAvish  slaves  that  passed  through  Roman  hands  as 
the  result  of  the  three  great  insurrections.  Still,  the 
JeAv  avIio  had  become  a  Roman  citizen  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  possessed  the  “jus  lionorum,”  unless, 
indeed,  he  abjured,  like  Tiberius  Alexander,  nepheAv 
of  Philo,  his  national  customs;  and  the  same  thing 
held  good  of  a  Roman  Avho  embraced  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  laAv  Avas  not  modified  in  this  respect 
except  by  the  constitution  of  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
which  imposed  upon  the  Jews  certain  contributions 
in  forced  labor  (“  necessitates  ”)  of  a  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  compatible  with  their  creed.  From  this  time 
on  the  idea  of  local  citizenship  became  greatly 
eclipsed  by  the  wider  conception  of  a  Roman  na¬ 
tionality-somewhat  corresponding  to  a  citizenship 
of  the  empire  (Ulpian,  L.  3,  Dig.  L.  2,  §  3).  Not 
long  after  this  Caracalla’s  constitution  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  which,  for  financial  reasons,  forced  Roman 
citizenship  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  (L. 
17,  Dig.  i.  5).  By  virtue  of  this  constitution,  the 
Jews  obtained  thereafter  without  difficulty  the 
“jus  honorum,”  and  the-  exercise  of  all  civil  rights, 
“connubium,  commercium,  testamenti  factio,”and 
even  the  guardianship  of  non-JeAvs  (Modestin,  L.  15, 

§  6,  Dig.  xxvii.  1).  Nevertheless,  as  formerly  they 
had  been  privileged  “peregrini,”  they  Avere  hoav  in 
certain  respects  privileged  “  cives  ” :  they  had  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  but  they  exercised"  only  those 
which  did  not  conflict  Avitli  their  religious  liberties. 
This  may  be  inferred  especially  from  the  text  already 
cited,  according  to  Avhicli  Alexander  Se Aherns  “con¬ 
firmed  the  privileges  of  the  JeAvs.”  Among  these 
privileges  there  Avas  for  some  time,  besides  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  militaiy  service,  relief  from  service, 
more  burdensome  than  honorary,  to  the  curia. 

VI.  Having  thus  sketched  the  legal  position  of 
the  Jew’s  in  the  Greek  states  and  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  it  remains  now  to  describe  their 
Social  social  and  economic  condition,  their 
Condition,  occupations,  and  their  relations  avitli 
tiie  pagans.  On  all  tliese  points  save 

those  which  relate  to  Palestine  and  Babylonia  and 
which  do  not  come  Avithin  the  scope  of  the  present 
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article,  information  is  singularly  defective,  even  as 
regards  the  two  most  important  communities,  those 
of  Alexandria  and  Rome. 

In  nearly  every  part  of  the  Diaspora  the  Jews 
lived  clustered  together  in  the  cities.  They  doubt¬ 
less  possessed  farms  and  orchards  in  the  suburbs; 
but  agriculture  was  no  longer,  as  in  Judea,  their 
almost  exclusive  occupation.  In  Alexandria  they 
were  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation  (compare 
a  Jewish  horse-dealer,  Danooul,  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  Grenfell  papyri  from  Fayum),  and  especially 
in  the  mechanical  trades  (Philo,  “In  Flaccum, ”  'pas¬ 
sim).  At  the  gatherings  in  the  synagogue  it  was 
by  their  respective  handicrafts  that  the  faithful  were 
grouped.  In  Rome  the  Jewish  population,  mostly 
of  slavish  origin  and  living  in  wretched  quarters, 
followed  the  humblest  callings,  which  drew  upon 
them  the  sarcasm  of  the  satiric  poets.  These  over¬ 
drawn  pictures,  however,  should  not  lead  to  the 
belief  that  all  the  Jews  of  Italy  and  Greece  were 
mendicants  (Martial,  xii.  57;  compare  Cleomedes, 
“Tlieor.  C}rcl.”  ii.  1;  but  the  expression  “Bohe¬ 
mian  Jews  ”  is  derived  only  from  a  false  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal,  iii.  10  ei  seq. ;  compare  Ronscli, 
“Neue  Jahrbucher,”  1881,  p.  692,  and  1885,  p.  552), 
or  fortune-tellers  (Juvenal,  vi.  542;  compare  Proco¬ 
pius,  “Bell.  Goth.”i.  9),  or  venders  of  matches  (Mar¬ 
tial,  i.  41 ;  interpretation  doubtful).  The  texts  and 
the  inscriptions  refer  to  weavers,  tent-makers,  deal¬ 
ers  in  purple,  butchers  (Garrucci,  “Cimitero  Ran- 
danini,”  No.  44),  tavern-keepers  (Ambrose,  “De 
Fide,”  iii.  10,  65),  singers,  comedians  (Josephus, 
“Vita,”  §  8;  Martial,  vii.  S2;  sarcophagus  of  Faus¬ 
tina  [Munk,  in  Breslauer’s  “  Jalirbuch  fur  Israeliten, ” 
ii.  85]),  painters  (Garrucci,  “Diss.  Arch.”  ii.  154), 
jewelers  (“Rev.  Etudes  Juives,”  xiii.  57  [Naron]), 
physicians  (Celsus,  “  De  Medic.”  v.  19,  22;  “  C.  I.  L.  ” 
ix.  6213  [Venusia]),  and  even  poets  (Martial,  xi.  94) 
and  men  of  letters  (Cecilius,  Josephus),  without 
counting  the  preachers,  lawyers,  and 
Oc-  theologians  (Mattathias  ben  Heresh, 
cnpations.  etc.).  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  certain  provinces  of  southern 
Italy,  the  “ordo”  (highest  class  of  citizens)  of  some 
cities  seems  to  have  been  composed  entirely,  or  at 
least  principally,  of  Jews,  a  proof  of  their  prosper¬ 
ity  (“Cod.  Tlieod.”  xii.  1,  158).  In  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Jews  came 
forth  soldiers,  farmers  of  the  revenue  (not  only  the 
famous  Tobiad  Joseph,  but  a  certain  Simon,  son  of 
Eleazar,  mentioned  on  an  ostrakon  of  Thebes  [Will- 
rich,  “Jud.  und  Griech.”  p.  151]),  civil  function¬ 
aries  (as  the  alabarclis  Alexander  and  Demetrius), 
and  generals  (Onias,  Desitheus,  Ilelcias,  Ananias). 
Later,  however,  Hadrian  could  or,  perhaps,  would 
find  among  them  only  “astrologers,  soothsayers,  and 
charlatans”  (“Vita  Saturnini,”  viii.).  The  days  of 
glory  for  Judaism  in  Alexandria,  which  produced 
a  Philo  and  indirectly  a  Josephus,  were  past  (but 
compare  Hippolytus,  “Philosoph.”  ix.  12).  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  scarcely  ever  before  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  are  the  Jews  referred  to  as  money-lenders, 
bankers,  or  usurers.  These,  their  imputed  callings, 

seem  to  have  1)6611  forced  upon  tliem  much  later  by 

circumstances  and  as  a  result  of  special  legislation. 

VII.  Theoretically  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews 


with  the  pagans  was  confined  to  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  merely,  and  even  these  were  greatly  trammeled 
through  the  “laws  of  purity.”  The  Jews  lived 
apart,  most  frequently  in  separate  quarters,  grouped 
around  their  synagogues.  The  pious  Jew  could 
neither  dine  at  the  table  of  a  pagan  nor  receive  him 
at  his  own  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  frequent 
the  theaters,  the  circuses,  the  gymnasia,  nor  even 
to  read  a  secular  book,  “unless  it  be  at  twilight.” 
Mixed  marriages  were  prohibited  under  severe  pen¬ 
alties.  These  rules  were  not,  however,  always  and 
everywhere  observed  with  the  same  rigor.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact  appears  in  the  Judseo- Alexandrian 
literature  with  its  strong  Hellenic  infusion ;  in  some 
of  the  professions  pursued  by  the  Jews;  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  almost  exclusive  employment  of  Greek  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  even  for  religious  serv¬ 
ices.  In  Rome  the  tumulary  inscriptions  are  first 
in  Greek — faulty  enough,  it  is  true — then  in  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  words  are  limited  to  a  few  hallowed 
formulas ;  almost  all  the  proper  names  are  Greek  or 
Latin.  But  above  all  it  is  by  the  activity  of  the 
religious  propagandism  that  the  intimate  contact 
and  the  reciprocal  penetration  of  the  two  civiliza¬ 
tions  manifest  themselves. 

The  fervor  of  proselytism  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  traits  of  Judaism  during  the  Greco- 
Roman  epoch — a  trait  which  it  never 
J ewish.  possessed  in  the  same  degree  either  be- 

Propa-  fore  or  since.  This  zeal  to  make  con- 
gandism.  verts,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  pride  of  the 
“chosen  people”  and  with  the  contempt  which 
the  orthodox  Jew  professed  for  the  foreigner,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  numerous  documents  (Esther  viii.  17;  Ju¬ 
dith  xiv.  10;  Matt,  xxiii.  15;  Horace,  “Sat.”  i.  4, 
142),  and,  better  still,  by  facts  themselves.  Various- 
methods  were  employed  to  increase  the  flock  of 
Israel.  The  most  brutal  was  that  of  forced  conver¬ 
sion— that  is  to  say,  circumcision — such  as  had  been 
imposed  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  Idumeans  (“  Ant. n 
xiii.  9,  §  1;  “B.  J.”  i.  2,  §  6;  Ammonius,  s.v.  T dov- 
jualoi),  and  by  Aristobulus  upon  a  portion  of  the  It-u- 
reans  (Galileans)  (“Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §3).  Next  was 
the  conversion  of  slaves  owned  by  Jews  as  their  in¬ 
dividual  property  (Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  1).  But  it  was 
especially  the  moral  propaganda,  by  word,  exam¬ 
ple,  and  book,  which  was  most  productive  of  suc¬ 
cess  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Diaspora. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Judaism  lacked  certain  of 
those  attractive  features  which  drew  the  multitude 
to  the  cult  of  Mithras  and  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 
Its  physical  exactions  repulsed  those  wanting  in 
stout  courage ;  its  cult,  devoid  of  imagery  and  sensu¬ 
ous  rites,  presented  only  an  austere  poesy  separat¬ 
ing  its  adepts  from  the  world,  and  cutting  them 
off  to  some  extent  from  communion  with  the  cul¬ 
tured.  But  the  practical  and  legal  character  of  its- 
doctrine,  furnishing  a  rule  of  life  for  every  occa¬ 
sion,  could  not  but  appeal  to  a  disorganized  so¬ 
ciety.  The  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  theology 
captivated  the  high-minded ;  while  the  mystery  and 
quaintness  of  its  customs,  the  Avelcome  Sabbath 

rest-,  1 1  Hi  privileges  enjoyed  at  tlie  hand  of  tlie 

public  authorities,  recommended  the  Jewish  faith 
to  those  more  materialisticalty  inclined.  More- 
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over,  it  knew  liow  to  insinuate  itself  by  a  very  clever 
literature;  in  part  pseudepigraphic,  in  part  apolo¬ 
getic,  claiming  as  its  allies  and  forerunners  the  great¬ 
est  geniuses  of  ancient  Greece,  the  poets,  the  thinkers, 
and  the  sibyls.  It  also  called  into  play  the  famous 
oracles  (Oracle  of  Claros,  in  Macrobius,  “Sat.”  i.  18, 
19  et  scq .),  and  took  on  a  Grecian  aspect,  while  ex¬ 
tenuating  or  concealing  under  the  mantle  of  allegory 
and  symbol  those  dogmas  and  observances  that  were 
shocking  to  rationalism.  In  brief,  it  was  a  religion 
essentially  supple  and  elastic  under  an  appearance 
of  rigidity,  and  one  which  knew  how  to  be  at  once 
authoritative  and  liberal,  idealistic  and  materialistic, 
a  philosophy  for  the  strong,  a  superstition  for  the 
weak,  and  a  hope  of  salvation  for  all. 

Finally,  Judaism  possessed  the  prudence  and  tact 
not  to  exact  from  its  adepts  at  the  outset  full  and 
complete  adoption  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
Grades  of  The  neophyte  was  at  first  simply  a 
Proselytes,  “friend”  to  the  Jewish  customs,  ob¬ 
serving  the  least  enthralling  ones — 
the  Sabbath  and  the  lighting  of  a  tire  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening;  certain  fast-days;  abstention  from 
pork.  His  sons  frequented  the  synagogues  and  de¬ 
serted  the  temples,  studied  the  Law,  and  contributed 
their  oboli  to  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem.  By  de¬ 
grees  habit  accomplished  the  rest.  At  last  the  prose¬ 
lyte  took  the  decisive  step:  he  received  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  took  the  bath  of  purity  (Arian,  “Diss. 
Epict.”  ii.  9),  and  offered,  doubtless  in  money,  the 
sacrifice  which  signalized  his  definitive  entrance  into 
the  bosom  of  Israel.  Occasionally,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
centuate  his  conversion,  he  even  adopted  a  Hebraic 
name  (“Yeturia  Paula  .  .  ..  proselita  ann.  XVI. 
nomine  Sara,”  Orell.  2522  [“C.  I.  L.”  vi.  29,756]; 
she  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventy).  In  the 
third  generation,  according  to  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  there 
existed  no  distinction  between  the  Jew  by  race  and 
the  Jew  hy  adoption,  unless  the  latter  belonged  to 
one  of  the  accursed  races;  before  the  period  now  un¬ 
der  discussion,  however,  these  had  long  been  extinct. 
Aquila,  whose  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  super¬ 
seded  in  the  synagogues  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
Bar  Giora,  chief  of  the  insurgents  in  Jerusalem,  were 
proselytes  or  sons  of  proselytes. 

This  gradual  entrance  into  the  fold  of  Judaism 
must  have  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries.  Juvenal  refers  to  it  in  his 
famous  words :  “  Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata 
patrem.  Nil  prater  nubes  et  cadi  numen  adorant,” 
etc.  (“Sat.”  xiv.  9 Qetseq.;  compare  Persius,  v.  179; 
Tertullian,  “Ad  Nat.”  i.  13).  The  term  “metuens” 
itself  is  technical,  being  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
QOfSor/LiEvot,  GefiofievoL  (/.<?.,  tuv  6e6v ),  by  which  the  Greek 
texts  usually  designate  the  proselytes  (Acts  xiii.  16. 
26,  43;  xvii.  4;  “Ant.”  xiv.  7.  §  2;  compare  “Eph. 
Epigr.”  iv.,  No.  838,  and  Sehurer,  “  Juden  im  Bos- 
porisclien  Reiclie,”  p.  20).  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  gePouevol 
or  doPov/iEvoL  and  the  proselytes  proper,  the  “gcrim” 
of  the  Hebrew’  texts  (in  this  sense  so  early  as  II 
Cliron.  xxx.  25).  It  would  seem  more  accurate  to 
consider  all  these  terms  as  synonymous,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  various  degrees  in  proselytism.  The  sim¬ 
ple  Judaizers  (T ovSaigovTsg,  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §2;  in 
Phenicia  and  in  Palestine  some  autonomous  com¬ 


munities  of  (koGEpEig  organized  themselves  [Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  in  “  Patrologne, 77  lxviii.  282];  the  “ete- 
licoke  ”  of  the  fourth  century  are  of  the.  same  class), 
the  “  improfessi  ”  (Suetonius,  “  Domit.  ”  12),  were  nat¬ 
urally  more  numerous  than  the  newly  circumcised 
inscribed  upon  the  register.  The  number  of  female 
proselytes  by  far  exceeded  that  of  the  males,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
fear  of  circumcision  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Judaism  in  this  way 
made  numerous  converts  during  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies;  but  the  statements  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
even  of  Seneca,  who  represent  the  whole  world  as 
rushing  toward  Jewish  observances,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fanciful  exaggerations  (“Contra  Ap.”  ii. 
39;  Seneca,  in  “Aug.  Civ.  Dei,”  vi.  11;  Philo,  “De 
Yita  Moysis,”  §  2  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  137]).  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  proselytes 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  every  country  of  the 
Diaspora.  The  pagan  authors,  struck  by  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  carefully  distinguish  the  Jews  by  race 
from  the  Jewrs  by  adoption  (Suetonius,  “Tib.”  36: 
“gentis  eiusdem  vel  simila  sectantes”;  Dio  Cassius, 
xxxvii.  17).  In  Antioch  a  large  portion  of  the 
Greek  population  Judaized  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
(“B.  J.”  vii.  3,  §  3);  and  although  they  turned 
Christians  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom, 
Extent  of  they  had  not  forgotten  the  way  to  the 
Pros-  synagogues.  The  same  holds  true  of 

elytism.  certain  districts  in  Spain.  In  Damas¬ 
cus  “almost  all  the  women  ”  observed 
the  Jewish  usages  (ib.  i.  20,  §  2).  Paul  met  with 
proselytes  in  Antiocli  of  Pisidia,  in  Tlyyatira,  in 
Thessalonica,  and  in  Athens.  The  coins  of  Apamea 
representing  the  Ark  of  Noah,  and  the  numerous  as¬ 
sociations  of  GE^djLLEvot  Oeov  vijjiGTov ,  attest  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  Jewish  ideas  and  legends  in  Asia  Minor. 
These  associations  (as  in  Gorgippia)  may  even  rep¬ 
resent  veritable  synagogues  under  a  pagan  mask, 
assumed  for  prudence’  sake.  In  Rome,  where  the 
Jewish  propaganda  had  taken  the  first  step  at  the 
time  of  the  embassy  of  Numenius  (139  b.c.),  its  ef¬ 
forts  and  successes  are  indicated  by  Horace,  Persius, 
and  Juvenal. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Gyrene  can  not  be  accounted 
for  without  supposing  an  abundant  infusion  of  Gen¬ 
tile  blood.  Proselytism  sw’ayed  alike  the  upper 
and  the  lowrer  classes  of  society.  The  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Jew7s  passing  through  the  state  of  slavery 
must,  of  course,  have  catechized  their  comrades 
rather  than  their  masters.  Yet  one  hears  also  of 
distinguished  recruits,  and  even  illustrious  ones:  in 
the  Orient,  the  chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts 
viii.  26),  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene,  and  the  kings 
of  Emesa  (Azizus)and  of  Cilicia  (Polemo),  united  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Herod  (“Ant.”  xx.  7, 
§§  1,3) ;  in  Rome, the  patrician  Fulvia  (“  Ant.  ”  xviii.  3, 

§  5),  Flavius  Clemens  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  cousins  of 
Domitian  (Dio  Cassius,  lxvii.  14;  the  text,  read  with¬ 
out  preconception,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  conver¬ 
sion),  and  a  page  of  Caracalla  (Josephus,  “Yita,” 

§  1).  The-  empress  Poppea  herself  is  termed  fleoaejfrfe 
(“Ant.”  xx.  8,  §  11);  and  if  Heliogabalus  was  not  a 
Jew’,  he  had  at  least  adopted  several  Jewish  usages, 
and  intended  to  include  Judaism  in  that  strange  anial- 
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gain  in  which  he  said  all  the  existing  cults  should  be 
reconciled  under  the  auspices  of  the  deity  of  Emesa, 
The  Jewish  propaganda  in  the  East  did  not  meet 
with  any  other  resistance  than  the  attachment  of 
the  populations  to  their  national  religions.  Thus 
Sylla3us,  minister  of  Obodas,  king  of  the  Nabateans, 
when  pressed  to  become  a  convert,  declared  that  the 
Arabians  would  stone  him  (“Ant.”  xvi.  7,  §  6).  No 
Greek  law  can  be  cited  designed  to  repress  Jewish 
proselytism ;  but  the  Roman  government  showed  less 
indulgence,  especially  after  the  great  uprisings  which 
laid  bare  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Jews  toward 
their  conquerors.  While  the  religious  liberty  and  the 
national  customs  of  the  Jews  were  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected,  severe  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  securing  recruits,  whom  the  Romans,  in  their 
patriotism,  looked  upon  as  real  deserters.  Under 
Domitian  the  crime  of  Judaizing,  held  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  impiety  or  atheism,  occasioned 
numerous  forfeitures  and  condemnations  to  death 
or  exile  (Dio  Cassius,  lxvii.  14). 

Nerva  put  an  end  to  these  proceedings,  which 
often  occasioned  scandal  (ib.  lxviii.  1);  but  though 
thereafter  a  partial  adoption  of  Jewish  customs  was 
overlooked,  a  complete  conversion  continued  to  be 
prohibited.  A  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius,  modify¬ 
ing  a  too  general  order  of  Hadrian,  au- 
Prohibition  thorized  the  Jews  to  circumcise  none 
of  Cir-  except  their  own  sons.  The  circum- 
cumcision.  cision  of  a  non-Jew,  even  if  a  slave, 
was  punished  with  the  same  penalty 
as  castration  (L.  ii  .pr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8  [Modestin]); 
namely,  death  for  the  “humiliores,”  deportation  to 
an  island  for  the  “  honestiores,  ”  and  confiscation  for 
all  (L.  iii.  §  5,  iv.  §  2;  Paulus,  “Sent.”  v.  22,  £  4). 
Both  the  Roman  citizen  who  submitted  himself  or 
who  submitted  his  slave  to  this  operation,  and  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  operation,  were  pun¬ 
ished:  the  one  with  deportation  and  confiscation; 
the  other  with  death  (Paulus,  ib.  §  3).  This  relent¬ 
less  legislation  was  again  enforced  by  Septimius 
Severus  (“Vita,”  ch.  xvii.),  and  was  maintained  in 
full  vigor  up  to  the  time  of  Origen  (“Contra  Cels.” 
ii.  18). 

The  effect  of  these  laws  was  far-reaching,  but  in 
a  direction  different  from  that  purposed  by  their 
authors.  It  is  true  the  increase  of  the  Jewish  sect 
was  checked;  all  the  more  so  since  in  Talmudic  cir¬ 
cles  the  tendencies  hostile  to  proselytism  gained  de¬ 
cidedly  the  upper  hand.  The  enfeebling  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  however,  did  not  work  to  the  profit  of  the  pagan 
religions,  which  no  longer  had  any  hold  upon  the 
population.  The  half -proselytes,  having  no  chance 
of  becoming  complete  Jews,  lent  a  readier  ear  to 
the  evangelical  preaching;  and  it  was  among  these 
that  Christianity  made  its  first  and  its  most  nu¬ 
merous  conquests  (as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul  ; 
Acts  xvii.  17). 

The  manifest  success  of  the  Jewish  propaganda, 
and  the  stringent  laws  which  were  necessary  to 
check  it,  biased  the  judgments  of  the  ancient  writers 
upon  the  Jews.  To  read  them  one  would  believe 
that  Judaism  had  been  to  nearly  all  antiquity  sim¬ 
ply  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt.  Its  religious 
particularism,  represented  as  atheism;  its  social  par¬ 
ticularism,  represented  as  unsociability  (a/ugia),  and 


even  as  a  hatred  of  mankind;  its  origin,  disfigured 
by  absurd  lpgends ;  its  creed  and  usages,  placed  in  a 
most  malevolent  light,  often  highly 
Popular  mendacious— all  this  presents  a  pic- 
Views  ture  in  which  the  ridiculous  and  the 
About  the  odious  vie  with  each  other.  At  the 
Jews.  most,  a  few  philosophic  minds  showed 
admiration  for  the  monotheism  of  Is¬ 
rael,  its  rejection  of  idols,  and  its  family  virtues  (see 
Reinacli,  “Textes  d ’Auteurs  Grecs  et  Romains  Re- 
latifs  au  Judaisme,”  Paris,  1895,  especially  the  Pref¬ 
ace;  and  Classical  Writers  and  the  Jews).  On 
closer  examination  it  becomes  clear  that  this  opinion 
of  men  of  letters,  almost  unanimously  unfavorable, 
derived  its  origin  mainly  from  the  Alexandrian  con¬ 
troversy;  and  that  the  Alexandrian  pamphleteers 
themselves  were  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  Egyptian  environment,  where  the  hatred 
of  the  Jew  had  become  a  secular  tradition.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  Judaism  lived  in  a  continual  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  champions  of  ultra-Hellenism  and  those 
of  the  old-scliool  Romanism,  it  met,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  wide-spread  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  and  of  those  of  the  elite  who  were  free  from 
national  prej  udiccs.  It  would  have  found  even  more 
appreciation  if  it  had  divested  itself  of  its  purely  eth¬ 
nic  spirit ;  had  sacrificed  the  accessary  element  (the 
manifold  and  vexatious  usages)  to  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  (the  religious  and  moral  instruction) ;  and  had 
consummated  at  the  proper  time  the  transformation 
from  a  race  to  a  religion— a  transformation  which  is 
at  once  the  program  of  its  history  and  the  problem 
of  its  destiny. 

VIII.  Failing  to  follow  resolutely  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  Judaism  did  not  succeed,  any  more  than  the 
religions  sprung  from  Persia,  Syria, 
Relation  to  and  Egypt,  in  gathering  up  within 
Chris-  itself  the  heritage  of  pagan  classicism, 
tianity.  Refusing  to  be  absorbed  in  the  new 
creed  that  sprang  out  of  its  own  loins 
(the  Romans  perceived  clearly  this  filiation  from  the 
time  of  Tacitus  [in  “  Sulpicius  Severus,”  ii.  30]  up  to 
that  of  Rutilius  Namatianus  [i.  3S9]),  Judaism  found 
itself,  after  the  recent  triumph  of  Christianity,  in  the 
precarious  situation  of  a  minority  not  yielding  to  coer¬ 
cion  while  suspected  of  a  spirit  of  propagandism. 
The  ancient  exclusions  based  upon  national  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  resuscitated  against  J udaism.  A  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  diverse  nationalities  in  the  face  of  the 
all-embracing  unity  of  the  “orbis  Romanus.”  The 
Jews  were  simply  considered  as  a  dissident  sect,  and 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  heretics,  the 
“ctelicohe,”  and  even  the  pagans  themselves.  Such 
being  the  case  in  a  society  founded  in  an  increasing 
degree  upon  the  union  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 
the  state,  Judaism  could  not  fail  to  be  the  object  of 
severe  restrictions  at  the  hands  of  the  legislators. 
The  progressive  course  of  this  severity  can  be  traced 
through  the  numerous  constitutions  issued  by  the 
Christian  emperors  and  preserved  by  the  codes  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian:  from  the  constitutions  of 
Constantine,  which  still  bear  the  imprint  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  spirit  of  tolerance  and  religious  neutrality,  to  the 
measures,  almost  Draconian,  of  the  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  Theodosius. 
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Naturally,  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dispositions  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  against 
the  attitude  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  must  be  set 
the  humanity  of  Jovian  and  of  Valentinian,  not  to 
mention  Julian.  The  language  went  through  the 
same  process  of  evolution  as  the  thought:  it  took  on 
a  tone  increasingly  contemptuous.  Soon  the  very 
name  of  Judaism  was  not  pronounced  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  most  insulting  epithets.  The 
Jews  were  described  as  a  sect  which  was  bale¬ 
ful,  disreputable,  sacrilegious,  perverse,  abominable, 
whose  assemblies  were  lacking  in  piety,  etc.  Only 
in  rare  instances  was  the  word  “  sect  ”  replaced  by 
“nation” — an  interesting  proof  that  in  the  fourth 
century  Judaism  was  on  the  point  of  putting  off 
its  national  character,  which  it  has  only  gradually 
reassumed  under  the  pressure  of  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
legislation,  many  points  of  which  would  call  for  an 
elaborate  critical  discussion,  and  which,  moreover, 
no  longer  belong  strictly  to  the  period  sketched  in 
this  article.  A  recapitulation  of  its  principal  pro¬ 
visions  will  suffice,  grouped  under  three  heads: 

1.  Measures  Destined  to  Protect  the  Jewish  Religion 
and  Its  Clergy:  Judaism  was  a  recognized  religion 
(“Codex  Theodosianus,”  xvi.  8,  9).  Starting  from 
this  principle,  which  was  never  called 
Protection  into  question,  the  emperors,  even  the 
of  Judaism,  least  tolerant,  ordered  that  Judaism  be 
respected,  and  strove  to  shield  its  fol¬ 
lowers  from  insults  on  the  part  of  the  fanatics,  par¬ 
ticularly  converts  from  Judaism,  the  most  intracta¬ 
ble  of  all.  Of  course,  the  Jews,  in  their  turn,  were 
required  to  respect  the  Christian  religion  and  not  to 
turn  it  into  ridicule,  even  by  indirect  reference  or 
by  symbol — as,  for  example,  at  the  Purim  festival  by 
burning  a  picture  of  Jesus  under  the  name  of  Hainan 
(ib.  xvi.  8, 18  [in  408]  ;  compare  21  [in  412]).  On  this 
condition  the  Jews  could  freely  celebrate  their  fes¬ 
tivals  and  Sabbaths.  On  these  days  they  could  not 
be  made  to  appear  in  court;  nor,  conversely,  could 
they  require  Christians  to  do  so  (Constitutions  of  the 
years  400  [“Codex  Justinianus,”  i.  9,  13]  and  412 
[“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  21];  compare  “Codex  Theo- 
dos.”  viii.  8,  8  and  20).  Their  assemblies  were  not 
to  be  disturbed  (Law  of  898,  “Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8, 
9),  nor  their  houses  and  synagogues  pillaged  and 
burned.  The  frequent  renewal  of  this  prohibition 
(ib.  xvi.  8,  12  [in  397],  20  [in  412],  21,  25,  26)  shows 
how  laxly  it  was  observed.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  Greeks,  fanaticized  by  the  bishop  Cyril, 
drove  the  Jews  out  of  Alexandria;  when  the  violent 
actions  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  under  Constantius, 
provoked  an  alarming  revolt  in  Palestine;  and  wiien 
Severus,  Bishop  of  Minorca,  forcibly  converted  the 
J ews  of  his  diocese  (418).  Yalentinian  I.  and  Yalens 
expressly  conceded  to  the  synagogues  the  character 
of  “loca  religiosa,”  and  declared  them  exempt  from 
military  billeting  (Law  of  365,  “Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  4  = 
“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,  11). 

The  complement  of  these  protective  measures  was 
the  privileged  situation  accorded  to  the  dignitaries 
and  the  employees  of  the  synagogues.  Placed  on 
the  same  level  with  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they  were  exempted  from  all  burdensome 


services,  from  all  contributions  of  forced  labor 
and  particularly  from  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
the  curia  (Law  of  397,  “Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,  13). 
Their  right  to  expel  from  their  communities  the 
“  false  brothers  ”  who  did  them  the  most  harm,  was 
acknowledged  (Law  of  392,  ib.  xvi.  8,  8,  and  that  of 
416,  ib.  23). 

The  patriarchate,  particularly,  was  the  object  of 
most  deferential  treatment,  the  patriarch  receiving 
a  rank  in  the  official  hierarchy  as  “  vir  spectabilis. ” 
Insults  addressed  to  him  were  severely  punished 
(Law  of  396,  ib.  xvi.  8,  11).  For  a  long  time  he  was 
authorized  to  collect  through  special  envoys  (Apos- 
toli)  a  tax  of  “joyous  accession”  (“aurum  coro- 
narium  ”),  which  enabled  him  to  display  an  almost 
royal  pomp.  However,  the  Apostole,  as  the  tax 
was  called,  already  disadvised  by  Julian  (“Epis- 
tola,”  xxv.),  was  interdicted,  and  its  proceeds  con¬ 
fiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  treasury  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  in  399  (“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi. 
8,  24).  It  was  reinstituted  in  404  (ib.  17;  in  the 
same  3rear  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  dignitaries 
were  again  confirmed  [cli.  xv.]),  but  not  for  long. 

The  arrogance  of  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  dealt  a  ' 
fatal  blow  to  the  institution  of  the  patriarchate.  In 
415  Gamaliel  was  deprived  of  his  rank  and  honors 
(ib.  22);  and  not  long  after— at  his  death,  doubtless 
—the  patriarchate  was  abolished.  The  apostole, 
however,  was  continued ;  but  in  429  it  was  converted 
into  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury  (ib. 
29).  Its  history,  it  will  be  observed,  strangely  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  didrachma. 

2.  Civil  and  Political  Status  :  After  being  for  a  long¬ 
time  privileged  “peregrini,”  the  Jews,  by  an  edict 
of  Caraealla,  had  become  “cives,”  enjoying  all  the 
rights  attaching  to  this  title,  and,  in  addition,  cer¬ 
tain  special  privileges  by  virtue  of  their  religion. 

The  Christian  emperors  respected  this 

Status  status  in  principle,  opposing,  for  in- 
TJnder  the  stance,  the  local  attempts  to  impose 
Christian  special  “  governors  ”  and  a  system  of 
Emperors,  fixed  sale-prices  upon  the  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  (Law  of  396,  “Cod.  Theod.” 
xvi.  8,  101),  and  likewise  the  attempts  to  compel 
the  Jews  of  Rome  to  enter  en  bloc  the  burdensome 
corporation  of  the  “navicularii  ”  (ib.  xiii.  5.  18;  in 
the  year  890). 

But  although  no  injury  was  done  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Jews — except,  as  will  presently  he  seen, 
in  regard  to  slavery  and  matrimony — the  same  was 
not  the  case  with  their  political  rights.  The  idea 
that  Jews  could  legally  give  orders  to  Christians — 
that  they  could  hold  a  particle  of  the  sacred  author¬ 
ity  of  the  emperor — soon  came  to  be  intolerable.  As 
early  as  the  year  404  it  had  been  decided  that  Jews 
could  not  he  employed  as  “  agentes  in  rebus  ” ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  functionaries  of  the  police  and  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  (i&.  xvi.;  the  word  “militia”  in  this  text  has 
been  misunderstood:  it  in  no  way  designates  the 
military  career,  which  never  had  been  open  to  the 
Jews).  In  418,  in  a  general  manner,  they  were  shut 
out  from  all  public  employments  (“Cod.  Theod.” 
xvi.  8,  24;  compare  “  Constit.utio  Sirm.”  6).  while 
at  the  same  time  permitted  to  become  advocates 
(this  until  the  year  425  only)  or  deeurions.  This 
interdiction  was  renewed  in  a  more  explicit  fashion 
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in  438,  and  was  extended  to  the  judiciary  offices  and 
to  the  municipal  dignities,  particularly  that  of  “de¬ 
fensor  civitatis”  (“Nov.  Tlieod.  ”  ii.  3,  2=“Cod. 
Just.”  i.  9,  19). 

Moreover,  the  Jews  were  required  to  hold  curia l 
offices,  more  onerous  than  honorable,  and  which,  in 
the  pagan  epoch,  had  been  considered  incompatible 
with  their  religion.  This  last  measure,  already  at¬ 
tempted  by  Septimius  Severus,  met,  it  appears,  with 
vigorous  resistance.  Beginning  with  the  year  321, 
Constantine  ordered  that  all  the  municipal  councils 
could  press  into  this  service  those  Jews  whose  for¬ 
tunes  rendered  them  liable,  excepting  “  two  or  three  ” 
in  each  community,  “ad  solacium  pristine  observa¬ 
tion^  ”  (“Cod.  Tlieod.”  xvi.  8,  3).  Later  constitu¬ 
tions  stated  this  exemption  more  precisely,  while  at 
the  same  time  extending  its  range 
Liability  to  to  priests,  arcliisynagogues,  chiefs, 
the  Curia,  and  functionaries  of  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues  (ib.  xvi.  8,  2  [in  the  year  330], 
4,  13;  xii.  1,  99;  “Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  5).  But  a  law 
promulgated  in  the  Orient — the  date  and  author  of 
which  are  unknown — reconsidered  the  reform,  aud 
exempted  once  again  all  the  Jews  from  the  curia. 
This  law,  in  its  turn,  was  abrogated,  at  least  for  the 
Occident,  in  398  (“Cod.  Tlieod.”  xii.  1,  158;  com¬ 
pare  “  Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  5,  as  regards  the  first  abroga¬ 
tion,  in  383).  The  property  of  the  Jews  liable  to  the 
curia  was  formally  alienated  to  the  curia  (“Cod. 
Just,”  i.  9,  10  [in  403]).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
even  the  curial  Jews  were  considered  as  people  of 
the  lowest  condition  {ib.  i.  9,  19).  It  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gclasius 
(492-496)  there  were  still  Jewish  “  clarissimi  ”  (Mansi, 
“  Concil.  ”  viii.  131).  Judicial  autonomy  disappeared 
at  the  same  time  as  the  curial  privilege. 

As  early  as  the  year  393,  the  Jews  were  required 
to  conform  in  their  marriages  to  the  Roman  laws, 
and  polygamy  was  forbidden  (“Cod.  Just.”  i.  9, 
7).  A  law  in  398  ordained  that  in  all  matters  not 
strictly  religious  in  character  the  Jews  were  amena¬ 
ble  thereafter  to  the  Roman  law  and  to  the  judge  of 
the  common  law.  No  doubt  the  parties  concerned 
were  also  entitled  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision 
of  their  rabbi,  if  they  wished  to  do  so;  but  this  de¬ 
cision,  in  case  it  conflicted  with  that  of  the  governor, 
the  superior  judge,  had  only  the  value  of  a  simple 
arbitrament  (“Cod.  Tlieod.”  ii.  1,  10;  this  constitu¬ 
tion  is  reproduced  in  “Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  8,  with  ail 
omission,  which  seems  to  have  attributed  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  judge  jurisdiction  even  in  litigations  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  nature ;  but  this  omission  can  not  be  considered 
intentional).  It  must  be  assumed  that,  either  through 
superstition  or  through  respect  for  the  judicial 
knowledge  of  the  rabbis,  many  Christians  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  Jews  consented  to  submit  their  contentions 
to  the  Jewish  elders.  This  practise  was  forbidden 
by  a  constitution  of  418  (“Cod.  Just,”  i.  9,  15). 

3.  Measures  of  Defense  and  Attack  of  a  Religious 
Character  :  Two  principles  are  here  dominant :  (1)  the 
prevention  of  the  Jews  from  spreading  their  relig¬ 
ion,  especially  to  the  detriment  of  Christianity;  and 
(2)  the  encouragement  of  apostasy.  To  the  first 
category  belong  the  prohibition,  under  a  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  50  pounds  in  gold,  of  the  erection  ot  new 
synagogues,  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 


the  old  ones  being,  however,  permitted  (“Cod. 
Tlieod.”  xvi.  8,  25  [in  423], /27;  “Nov.  Theod.”  ii. 
3,  3;  “Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  19);  the  prohibition,  under 
the  death-penalty,  of  marriage  with  Christian  women 
(“Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  6  [in  388];  “Cod.  Theod.”  iii.  7, 
2;  ix.  7,  5),  or  even  of  having  any  contact  with  the 
women  of  the  imperial  gyneceum  (“Cod.  Theod.” 
xvi.  8,  C  [in  339] ;  the  sense  is  somewhat  doubtful); 
and,  finally,  the  prohibition,  also  under  penalty  of 
death,  aggravated  by  confiscation,  of  the  conversion 
of  free  Christians  to  the  Jewish  religion  (“Cod. 
Just,”  i.  9,  16,  19  [in  439];  the  convert,  also,  was 
punished  with  confiscation,  “Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  8,  7 
[in  357] ;  compare  ib.  xvi.  8,  1  [the  date  315  is  inac¬ 
curate]).  A  very  delicate  question,  and  one  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  legislation  varied,  concerned  the  de¬ 
tention  by  Jews  of  non-Jewisli,  espe- 
Converts  cially  Christian,  slaves.  Here  the  dan- 
and  Slaves,  ger  of  seduction,  or  even  of  forcible 
circumcision,  was  a  thing  which  was 
regarded  as  particularly  to  be  dreaded.  At  first 
it  was  thought  sufficient  to  renew  the  ancient  law 
of  Antoninus  prohibiting  the  circumcision  of  even 
pagan  slaves  (“Const.  Sirm.”  4  [in  335],  a  renewal 
of  a  former  constitution).  The  penalty  for  the 
master,  it  would  appear,  was  only  liis  loss  of  the 
slave,  who  was  set  free.  But  soon  after,  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantins  added  thereto  the  death-penalty 
for  the  master,  and  in  a  general  way  forbade  even 
the  acquisition  by  Jews  of  slaves  of  another  religion, 
under  the  penalty  of  their  confiscation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  treasury.  In  cases  where  the  slaves  were 
Christians,  the  confiscation  of  the  owner’s  entire  for¬ 
tune  was  ordered  (“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi.  9,  2  [in  339]). 
This  law,  truly  exorbitant,  although  renewed  in  384, 
could  not  be  enforced  {ib.  iii.  1,  5). 

In  415  the  Jews  were  formally  authorized  to  own 
Christian  slaves  on  the  condition  of  not  converting 
them  {ib.  xvi.  9,  3);  but  in  417  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  led— at  least  in  the  future— to  the  abrogation 
of  this  indulgent  law.  Christian  slaves  in  actual 
detention  by  Jews  could  be  retained  by  the  latter, 
the  death-penalty  being  applied  to  cases  of  attempted 
circumcision  only  {ib.  4;  confirmed  in  423  [?A  5]); 
but  even  this  provision  was  modified  in  439  to  exile 
and  confiscation  (“Cod.  Just.”  i.  9,  16). 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  legislation  opposed 
all  expansion  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  encour¬ 
aged,  and  no  less  energetically,  the  conversion  of 
the  'Jews  to  Christianity.  The  Church,  however, 
had  no  right  to  receive  such  apostates  as  desired,  in 
invoking  its  right  of  asylum,  simply  to  escape  the 
payment  of  their  debts  (“Cod.  Theod.”  ix.  45,  2  [in 
397]).  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  newly  con¬ 
verted  were  protected  with  the  whole  rigor  of  the 
law  against  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  their  former 
coreligionists  (“Const.  Sirm.”  4;  “Cod.  Tlieod.” 
xvi.  8^  1;  “Cod.  Just.”  i.  9.  3;  this  constitution,  the 
date  of  which  as  handed  down  [315]  is  certainly 
false,  threatens  delinquents  with  the  penalty  of 
being  burned  alive).  Still  worse,  the  converted 
Jewish  child  could  not  be  disinherited  by  its  parents, 
nor  even  be  curtailed  in  its  portion;  while  a  provi¬ 
sion  singularly  odious  was  added,  viz.,  the  fourth 
part  of  the  residue  was  assured  to  it,  even  though 
it  might  have  been  convicted  of  a  capital  crime 
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against  the  “de  cujus”;  without  prejudice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  legal  penalties  (“Cod.  Theod.”  xvi  8 
28  [in  426]). 

By  means  ot  these  measures  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  confirmed  by  the  novel  he  of  Justinian  (45  and 
146),  it  became  possible,  if  not  to  induce  numerous 
conversions  (compare  Procopius,  “De  ./Ed.”  vi.  2), 
at  all  events  to  check  definitively  the  spread  of  Juda¬ 
ism;  to  pen  it  up,  both  physically  and  morally, 
within  the  confines  of  Christian  society ;  and,  final lv. 
to  stamp  upon  it  the  seal  of  humiliation  and  terror 
which  it  was  to  bear,  as  a  token  of  infamy,  through¬ 
out  Ike  Middle  Ages.  The  legislation  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  that  inspired  most  of  the  medieval  laws  concern¬ 
ing  the  Jews  was  but  a  reflection  of  the  legislation  of 
the  Christian  emperors.  In  Constantinople  (Leo  vi., 
“Constit.”  55  [between  886  and  911]),  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Occidental  states,  such  an  at¬ 
titude  could  not  but  bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  a 
complete  proscription  of  Judaism  and  its  followers. 
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lipg.  Diatribe  de  Jiuhvomm  Arch  out  Unis,  Utrecht,  1733; 
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G-  T.  R. 

DIATHESIS  ;  A  predisposition  to  certain  forms 
of  disease.  It  has  been  observed  by  physicians  at 
all  times  that  some  races  are  more  prone  to  be 
affected  by  certain  diseases  than  are  other  races. 
These  peculiar  tendencies  have  sometimes  been  due 
to  somatic  characteristics,  and  in  such  cases  the  dis¬ 
eases  are  designated  as  “racial.”  But  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  these  diatheses  are  due  to  certain  habits 
of  life,  diet,  or  environment,  or  to  social  causes;  and 
the  diseases  which  result  from  the  diatheses  can  not 
be  called  “  racial,  ”  because  when  the  social  conditions 
are  changed  the  liability  to  the  disease  disappears. 

The  nervous  diathesis  has  been  universally  ob¬ 
served  by  medical  men  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
Some  plysicians  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  majority  of  Jews  are  hysterical  or  neuras¬ 
thenic — neuropathies  or  psychopathies,  flow  far 
this  is  true  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  Insanity 
and  Nervous  Diseases. 

French  writers  like  Charcot,  Laucereaux,  and 
Fere  have  said  that  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathe¬ 
sis  is  more  wide-spread  among  Jews  than  among 
any  other  European  race.  The  groups  of  diseases 
recognized  by  the  French  under  the  names  “arthri- 
tism”  and  “  herpetisin  ”  are  by  some  writers  said  to 
be  common  among  the  Jews.  By  “artliritism  ”  they 
understand  a  certain  group  of  diseases,  usually  due 


to  disturbances  of  the  normal  metabolism,  which 
manifest  themselves  primarily  as  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  gout,  but  which  also  include  other  morbid 
processes,  such  as  diabetes,  gall-stones,  stone  in  the 
kidneys,  obesity,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin 
By  “herpetism  ”  is  understood  a  group  of  diseases 
which  manifest  themselves  in  various  forms  of  vaso¬ 
motor  disturbances,  as  some  sldn-eruptions,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  migraine,  gastralgia,  and  nervous  dyspepsia: 
various  forms  of  trophoneurosis,  pulmonary  emphy¬ 
sema,  and  arteriosclerosis,  with  their  sequela,  apo¬ 
plexy,  softening  of  the  brain,  paralysis,  etc. 

These  disease  conditions  are  not  so  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  as  some  French  physicians  assert. 
Some,  as  the  functional  neuroses,  are  actually  very 
wide-spread  among  them;  others,  such  as  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  apoplexy,  etc.,  are  no  more  common  among 
Jews  than  among  other  civilized  races.  The  disp¬ 
enses  which  are  most  often  met  with  among  Jews 
are  not  racial  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  due  to  their  mode  of  life, 
to  the  fact  that  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  town- 
dwellers,  and  to  the  anxieties  of  their  occupations. 
See  Apoplexy;  Epilepsy;  Insanity;  Nervous 
Diseases  ;  Skin-Diseases. 

Bibliography  :  Discussion  on  the  pathology  of  the  Jews  be¬ 
fore  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Bulletin  de  VAcadi- 
nue  de  Medccinc,  Sept.  8,  1891;  Maurice  Fishberg,  The  Com¬ 
parative  Pathology  of  the  Jews,  in  New  York  Bled i cal 
Journal,  March  30  and  April  6,  1901. 

J*  M.  Fi. 

DIAZ  (DIAS)  DE  SORIA :  A  family  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Spanish 
town  Soria.  There  is  nothing  to  definitely  warrant 
the  belief,  held  by  Feret,  that  this  family  went  to 
France  as  early  as  1492.  It  is  found  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  full  patronymic  “ Dias  de  Soria,”  in 
1756 ;  although  there  were  bearers  of  the  name  “  Dias” 
and  others  of  the  name  “  Soria”  in  France  long  before. 
The  family  Diaz  de  Soria  enjoys  a  great  reputation, 
especially  for  the  musicians  it  has  produced. 

Jacob  de  Soria;  Born  at  Bordeaux  April  27. 
1762;  died  there  Jan.  17,  1831.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  choir  of  the  synagogue  in  that  place.  He 
was  also  a  captain  of  infantry,  a  rank  with  which 
he  retired  after  serving  in  forty-four  campaigns,  es¬ 
pecially  in  that  of  Saint  Dominique,  and  receiving 
four  wounds  on  various  battle-fields. 

Ilis  two  grandsons,  Jacob-Frederic  and  Julius, 
both  born  at  Bordeaux,  the  former  Feb.- 13,  1841,  the 
latter  April  28,  1843,  are  well  known  as  singersaud 
musicians.  Gounod  composed  several  pieces  for 
Julius. 

Bibl 


J.  Diaz  de  Soria,  Paris,  1874  (?). 

G*  C.  de  B. 

DIBBUKIBI :  Transmigrated  souls.  “Dibbuk” 
(lit.  “something  that  cleaves  unto  something  else  ") 
is  a  colloquial  equivalent,  common  among  the  super¬ 
stitious  Jews  in  eastern  European  countries,  for  a  mi¬ 
grant  soul.  It  represents  the  latest  phase  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls;  namely,  that  the  soul  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
a  wicked  life  will  enter  the  body  of  a  living  person 
and  refuse  to  leave  it.  The  exerciser,  in  such  a  case 
a  “ba‘al  shem,”  or  a  wonder-working  rabbi,  is  alone 
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able  to  cast  out  this  evil  spirit,  which  usually  goes 
out  through  the  small  toe,  where  a  little  orifice  from 
which  blood  oozes  marks  the  exact  point  of  its  exit. 
Full  descriptions  of  such  successful  acts  of  exorcism, 
where,  however,  the  dibbuk  is  still  called  by  its  older 
name  “ ruah, ”  are  given  in  Manasseh  b.  Israel’s 
“  Nislimat  Hayyim  ”  (part  iii.,  ch.  14 ;  partiv.,  ch.  20). 
Another  detailed  description  of  a  similar  incident 
is  reproduced  in  “  Ha-Sliahar  ”  (vi.  459,  697)  from 
Moses  Prager’s  (Graf)  “Zera‘  Kodesli  ”  (Furtli,  1696), 
and  is  curious  from  the  fact  that  R.  David  Oppen- 
heim,  the  celebrated  book-collector,  who  was  then 
rabbi  of  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  is  one  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  narrative. 

The  first  who  wrote  of  the  dibbuk  under  that 
name  in  modern  Hebrew  literature  was  P.  Ruder- 
man,  but  his  “Ha-Dibbuk,”  of  which  the  German 
title  is  “  Uebersicht  liber  die  Idee  der  Seelemvande- 
rung  ”  (Warsaw,  1878),  is  of  little  value.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  description  of  one 
of  the  dibbukim,  which,  according  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  were  very  common  in  Poland  in  those  days. 
It  proves  that  the  manifestations  of  the  dibbuk,  and 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  practical  cabalists  to  exor¬ 
cise  it,  have  undergone  little  change  in  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Nikolsburg  in¬ 
cident  referred  to  above.  Dr.  S.  Rubin,  in  his 
“  Gilgul  Neshamot,”  the  German  title  of  which  is 
“Die  Metempsychose  in  My  thus  und  Kultur  Aller 
Volker  ”  (Cracow,  1898),  points  out  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  in  possession  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  in  the  dib¬ 
bukim  of  modern  times.  He  says  at  the  end  of  his 
work  (p.  29)  that  the  belief  in  the  wanderings  of  the 
soul  “has  come  down  to  our  time  among  the  zad- 
dikim  and  saints  of  the  Hasidim,  who  cast  out  ‘gil- 
gulim*  and  ‘  dibbukim  ’  from  insane  people.”  See 
Exorcism  ;  Metempsychosis, 
a.  P.  Wi. 

DIBL  AH  :  According  to  the  Masorah  and  Septua- 
gint,  which  the  R.  V.  follows,  “  Diblali  ”  is  the  name 
of  a  place  mentioned  in  Ezek.  vi.  14.  No  place  of  this 
name  corresponding  with  the  requirements  of  the 
passage  is  known.  J.  D.  Michaelis  conjectured  that 
it  was  a  misreading  for  “Riblali,”  since  in  Jer.  Iii.  10 
the  Septuagint  has  the  same  misreading,  though  the 
Masorah  is  there  correct.  See  Riblah. 
e.  g.  n.  G.  A.  B. 

DIBON  (inn):  1.  A  very  ancient  town,  situated 
from  three  to  five  miles  (Baedeker,  “Palestine,”  p. 
193)  north  of  the  River  Arnon  (Tristram,  “  The  Land 
ofMoab,”pp.  132  etseq.).  The  true  pronunciation 
seems  to  be  “Daibon”  (according  to  the  Greek 
transliterations,  Ao./,/Lw,  Ajffiov ;  see  Dillmann,  on 
Num.  xxi.  30,  and  Mayer,  “  Z.  A.  T.  W.”  i.  128,  note 
2).  It  is  the  modern  Diban,  where  in  1868  the 
Mesha  Inscription  was  found,  upon  which  the  name 
of  the  town  itself  occurs  (lines  21.  28).  It  is  from 
Dibon  that  King  Mesha  derives  his  epithet 
(“the  Dibonite”;  Mesha  Inscription,  line  1). 

The  town,  originally  under  the  dominion  of  Moab, 
was  conquered  by  Silion,  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  27-30),  but  then  wrested  from  his  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears  to  have  been  forti¬ 
fied  by  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34);  hence  its  descrip¬ 


tion  as  “Dibon-gad  ”  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  second  part  of  this  compound 
refers  to  a  local  deity  only.  It  wras  assigned  to 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  17).  In  the  tenth  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  century  it  is  again  found  under  Moabite  domi¬ 
nation,  and  as  the  residence  of  King  Mesha.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  inscription  the  Moabites  called  it  “  Karha,” 
meaning  a  bald  (untimbered)  plateau.  This  was 


Plan  of  Ancient  Dibon. 

(After  Schick,  iu  “Zeit.  Dent.  Pai.  Ver.") 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  town  occupied  two  ele¬ 
vations  ;  the  higher  one,  this  Karha,  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  constituted  the  “new  city,” 
containing  a  water  reservoir  and  many  cisterns,"  as 
well  as  the  royal  palace  and  a  “height  ”  (“bamali”) 
for  the  god  Cliemosli.  In  Isaiah’s  prophecies  (Isa, 
xv.  2)  it  is  menaced  as  a  Moabitisli  city  before  other 
towns,  the  writer  playing  upon  the  name  “Dibon” 
(=“Dimon,”  from  “ dam ”  =  blood;  Isa.  xv.  9; 
“Madmen ”  in  Jer.  xlviii.  2  is  a  variant,  if  not  a  cor¬ 
ruption)  to  predict  its  bloody  fate.  Dillmann,  Duhm, 
and  others  reject  the  identification.  Cheyne  makes 
“  Dimon  ”  a  corruption  of  “  Nimrim  ”  (compare  “  Zeit- 
schrift  des  Deutscli.  Palastina  Vereins, ”  ii.  8).  Euse¬ 
bius  calls  it  a  “large  market-place  ”(“  Onomasticon,” 
249,  43);  but  it  is  not  mentioned  b}r  later  medieval 
writers.  Even  now  fragments  of  columns  and  orna¬ 
ments  strewn  about  witness  to  the  town’s  former 
importance. 

2.  A  settlement  of  returning  exiles  in  the  Negeb 
(the  South),  in  the  tribal  territory  of  Judah  (Nell, 
xi.  25),  in  all  likelihood  identical  with  “  Dimonah  ”  in 
Josh.  xv.  22,  and  represented  by  the  modem  Al-Dib 
(or  Al-Dhaib;  according  to  Robinson,  Al-Daib ;  see 
Buhl,  “Geographic  des  Alten  Palastina,”  p.  182). 
x.  E,  G.  H. 
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DICE.  See  Gambling. 

DICK,  ISAAC  MAYER:  Russian  Hebraist  and 
novelist;  born  in  Wilna  ISOS  (of  the  various  dates 
the  one  given  by  “  Ahiasaf  ”  is  probably  most  nearly 
correct);  died  there  Jan.  24,  1893.  His  father,  who 
was  a  hazzan,  gave  him  the  usual  Talmudical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  also  instructed  in  the  Bible  and  He¬ 
brew.  He  married  when  very  young,  and  while 
living  with  his  wife’s  parents  in  Nishvezh,  near 
Wilna,  became  acquainted  with  a  Catholic  priest 
who  clandestinely  taught  him  the  German  language. 
He  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Russian  and  Polish, 
and  on  his  return  to  Wilna  acted  as  private  teacher 
of  Hebrew  and  German,  having  for  one  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  Mattathias  Strashun,  who  remained  his  lifelong 
friend.  In  1S41  Dick  became  teacher  of  Hebrew  in 
the  newly  founded  government  school  for  Jewish 
boys  in  Wilna. 

The  visit  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiorc  to  Wilna  in  1846 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  outburst  of  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  in  his  honor.  Dick  described  the  visit  in 
“Ha-Oreah”  (The  Guest),  published  at  Konigsberg 
I860.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many 
years  the  “shammash”  of  the  Synagogue  Tohorat 
ha-Kodesh,  modeled  after  the  Shohare  lia-Tob  of 
Berlin  of  Mendelssohn’s  time,  and  known  in  Wilna 
as  “Berliner  Scliul,”  because  it  dared  introduce  some 
slight  reforms  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Mendelssohnian  “masldliiy,”  who  were  called  “Ber¬ 
liner.”  He  was  interested  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia  by  various  means,  and  corresponded 
on  that  subject  with  Count  Ouvaroff,  minister  of 
education  under  Nicholas  I.  Dick  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  enforcing  the  ordinance  compelling  the 
Jews  of  Lithuania  to  dress  in  German  or  European 
fashion,  though  in  his  own  dress  and  manners  he  re¬ 
mained  an  old-style  Jew  to  the  last,  believing  that  he 
could  thus  do  more  good  than  if  he  broke  with  old 
associations  and  boldly  joined  the  new  generation. 

Dick  was  a  most  pleasant  conversationalist,  his 
fame  as  a  wit  spreading  far  outside  of  Wilna,  and 
innumerable  humorous  anecdotes  being  told  in  his 
name  and  about  him  to  this  day.  In  later  years  he 
was  employed  by  the  publishing  house  of  Romm  at 
a  small  weekly  salary  to  write  Yiddish  stories ;  and 
his  productions  of  that  nature,  of  various  sizes,  are 
said  to  number  nearly  three  hundred.  In  the  cha¬ 
otic  condition  of  the  Yiddish  publishing  trade  in 
Russia,  even  an  approach  to  a  bibliography  of  works 
of  that  nature  is  an  absolute  impossibilit}’.  In  his 
old  age  Dick  lived  comfortabty,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  popular  men  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  that  mentioned  above,  Dick  wrote 
three  Hebrew  works:  “MaliazeliMul  Maliazeli,”  a 
Purim  story  (Warsaw,  1861);  “Siprono,”  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  life  in  small  cities  (Wilna,  1868);  and 
“Masseket  ‘Aniyyut  ”  (Tractate  Poverty),  considered 
one  of  the  best  Talmudical  parodies  ever  written. 
But  his  fame  rests  on  his  Yiddish  novels,  a  field  in 
which  he  was  the  first  professional  and  the  founder 
of  a  school.  As  he  himself  asserted  many  times,  he 
wrote  only  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
and  morality  among  his  readers,  and  in  many  cases 
he  permitted  this  purpose  to  overshadow  the  story. 
Most  of  the  modern  critics  condemn  his  style ;  his 
constant  use  of  High-German  words,  explained,  often 


wrongly,  in  parenthesis;  his  quotations  from  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim  with  his  own  commentaries, 
retarding  the  flow  of  the  narrative;  and  his  pausing 
at  a  dialogue  or  other  interesting  point  to  insert  a 
long  sermon  on  the  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
incidents  described  in  the  story.  But  in  spite  of  all 
verbosity  and  deviation,  Dick  was  an  excellent  story¬ 
teller,  having  a  power  of  description,  an  insight  into 
human  character,  and  a  sympathetic  humor  which 
are  gi  ven  to  few.  His  longer  works  are  chiefly  trans¬ 
lations,  and  are  the  least  worthy  of  his  writings ;  but 
among  the  shorter  ones  are  many  original  stories, 
some  of  which,  if  divested  of  superfluous  matter, 
could  well  bear  an  English  translation.  “DerYid- 
disclier  Posliannik”  (The  Jewish  Ambassador), 
Wilna,  1880;  “Note  Ganaf”  (Life  of  Nathan  the 
Thief),  ib.  1887;  and  “Die  Sclione  Minka,”  ib.  1886, 
have  considerable  merit;  while  some  of  his  charac¬ 
ters,  such  as  “Sliemaya  Gut  Yom-Tob  Bitter”  (the 
holiday  visitor),  “Chaitzikel  Allein,”  or  “Der  Moi- 
ziter  Bachu r,”  rank  among  the  best  efforts  of  the 
present  Yiddish  writers. 

Bibliography:  Obituaries  in  Ha-Asif  and  Ahicisaf ,  Warsaw, 

1S94 ;  Wiener,  Hist  or}/  of  Yiddish  Literature ,  pp.  169-17:3, 

New  York,  1899;  Zolotkoff,  in  Stadt-Anzeiger ,  Oct.  15, 1893; 

Ha-Shaljar ,  v.  349  et  seq .;  Hausfreund ,  1894,  vol.  iii. ;  Win¬ 
ter  and  Wuusche,  Die  Jiidische  Litteratui\  pp.  585-603. 

n.  it.  P.  Wi. 

DICK,  LEOPOLD:  German  artist  and  professor 
of  engraving;  born  1817;  died  June  23,  1854.  He 
studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  and 
became  well  known  through  his  lithographic  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Old  Testament  after  Raphael.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  at  the  Royal  District  Industrial  School  of 
Kaiserslautern  in  the  Palatinate.  He  taught  with 
great  success,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
board  of  examiners  in  their  annual  reports. 

Bibliography  :  Ally.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  1S54,  p.  376. 

s.  A.  R. 

DICKENS,  CHARLES:  English  novelist; 
born  Feb.  7,  1812,  at  387  Mile  End  Terrace,  Com¬ 
mercial  Road,  Landport,  Portsea;  died  June  9, 1870, 
at  Gadshill,  near  Rochester,  Kent.  Dickens  is  of 
interest  to  the  Jewish  world  principally  through  two 
of  his  novels:  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  (Jan.,  1837  to  March, 
1839)  and  “  Our  Mutual  Friend  ”  (May,  1864  to  Nov., 
1865).  These  two  works  are  characterized  by  a  de¬ 
cided  difference  in  the  attitude  of  Dickens  toward 
Jews.  Few  Jews  in  fiction  are  blacker  and  more 
repugnant  in  body  and  soul  than  Fagin ,  the  thief, 
the  coward,  the  all  but  murderer,  and  few  bits  of 
descriptive  writing  are  more  graphic  than  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  Fagin' s  last  night  on  earth  and  his  well- 
deserved  punishment.  Yet  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Christian  friend  of  Dickens’  youth,  the  whole 
character  from  a  well-known  Christian  “  fence  ”  of 
the  period. 

Fagin  became  the  generally  accepted  type  of  the 
Jew;  and  “Oliver  Twist  ”  was  considered  as  a  direct 
hit  at  the  Jew.  Dickens  evidently  realized  this, 
either  through  criticism  or  from  personal  contact 
with  the  real  Jew;  for  'when  next  he  made  use  of  a 
Hebrew  in  fiction,  he  drew  Mali  in  “  Our  Mutual 
Friend,”  a  character  at  the  other  extreme— -almost 
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impossibly,  certainly  improbably,  good.  In  both 
>•  Oliver  Twist  ”  and  “  Our  Mutual  Friend  ”  Dickens 
displays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  tlie  real  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Jews. 

jjibliooraphy:  David  Pliilipson,  The  Jew  in  English  Fic- 

I  ion ,  pp.  88-102,  Cincinnati,  1889. 

j.  •  E.  Ms. 

DICTIONARIES,  BIBLE  :  Collections  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  alphabetical  order  treating  of  the  various 
biographical,  archeological,  geographical,  and  other 
subjects  of  the  Bible.  Up  to  within  quite  recent 
t  imes  Jews  have  taken  very  little  part  in  such  work. 
The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  like  a  Bible  dic¬ 
tionary  is  the  work  of  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
(d.  340),  on  the  geographical  names  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  entitled  ILepi  tg>v  Totukuv 
*0 vofi&Tov  rov  tv  t/?  Qtia  Tpafrj  (ed.  Lagarde,  in  “  Ono- 
inastica  Sacra,”  2d  ed.,  1887;  republished  by  Klo- 
stermanns  in  “Texte  und  Uebersetz.”  viii.  2).  To 
this  must  be  added  the  “  Onomasticon  ”  of  Biblical 
proper  names  in  Greek,  also  published  by  Lagarde. 
Jerome's  “  Liberlnterpretationis  Hebraicorum  Nomi- 
num  ”  and  “De  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locorum  Hebra¬ 
icorum  Liber”  (ed.  Lagarde,  l.c.)  are  based  on  the 
work  of  Eusebius.  The  work  of  the  Spanish  priest 
Arias  Montan  us,  entitled  “Communes  et  Familiares 
Ilebraicte  Lingua?,”  etc.  (Antwerp,  1572),  contains  a 
large  amount  of  material  which,  if  put  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  sequence,  might  have  made  a  Biblical  dictionary. 
Even  the  interest  aroused  in  the  Bible  by  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Humanist  development  (see  Human¬ 
ists)  was  largely  philological  in  character;  but  the 
works  of  learned  French,  Dutch,  and  English  Orien¬ 
talists  had  brought  out  a  large  amount  of  material 
dealing  with  the  social  life  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
travels  of  some  of  them  had  increased  the  interest  in 
the  East  as  the  best  aid  to  an  exposition  of  Biblical 
times.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  compile  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  the  polyhistor  and 
Protestant  theologian  Johann  Heinrich  Alsted  (1588- 
1638),  who  wrote  a  universal  encyclopedia  and  a 
“  Triumplius  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  sen  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,”  Frankfort,  1625.  Not  many  years  later  P. 
Ravenilli  published  his  “  Bibliotheca  Sacra  seu  The¬ 
saurus  Script-ura}  Canonicae”  (Geneva,  1650;  2d  ed., 
1660),  which  is  in  the  proper  form  of  a  dictionary. 
This  work  might  rather  be  called  a  dictionary  to  the 
Yulgate,  just  as  the  extract  made  of  it  in  English, 
“  A  Complete  Christian  Dictionary  of  the  O.  and  N. 
Test.,”  by  Thomas  Wilson,  John  Bagwell,  and  An¬ 
drew  Simon  (London,  1661),  is  rather  a  concordance 
to  the  English  Bible.  In  1693  J.  Simon  published 
at  Lyons  a  “  Dictionarium  Biblicum,”  which  was 
reprinted  several  times,  the  last  in  1717.  Simon, 
however,  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  many  mistakes  in 
his  dictionary  that  the  epoch-making 

Calmet’s  work  of  Augustin  Calmet,  “  La  Saiute 
Dictionary.  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Francois  avec  un 
Commentaire  Litteral  et  Critique  ” 
(23  vols.,  Paris,  1707),  was  published.  See  Calmet, 
Augustin. 

Calmet’s  dictionary,  translated  into  English  by 
D’Oyly  and  Corson  (1732),  was  republished  with 
many  additions  by  Charles  Taylor  (London,  1793), 
but  with  the  omission  of  all  the  rabbinic  and  Catli- 
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olic  material;  and  it  reached  an  eighth  edition  in 
1841.  In  a  condensed  form  it  was  edited  by  Edward 
Robinson  (7th  ed. ,  Boston,  Mass.,  1832-35).  Calmet’s 
dictionary  was  incorporated  in  the  series  of  theo¬ 
logical  encyclopedias  edited  by  Abbe  Migne;  and 
not  only  the  text,  but  the  illustrations  also  have 
served  until  quite  recently  to  illustrate  books 
dealing  with  the  Bible  or  with  the  Jews.  Upon 
Calmet  is  based  also  Daniel  Schneider’s  “  Allg.  Bibl. 
Lexikon”  (3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1728-31),  containing 
much  material  from  Geiers,  Carpzov,  Buxtorf,  Bo- 
chart,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  Vitringa.  Though 
very  diffuse,  this  represents  the  first  German  attempt 
at  a  Bible  dictionary,  some  of  the  articles  being 
of  special  Jewish  interest;  e.g .,  “ Falsche  Messias, ” 
“Falsche  Christen,”  and  “Gebot,”  in  which  last 
Schneider  has  added  an  incomplete  list  in  German  of 
the  613  commandments.  W.  F.  Hezel’s“Bibl.  Real¬ 
lexikon”  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1783-85)  also  depends 
upon  Calmet. 

The  rise  of  the  critical  school,  especially  as  repre¬ 
sented  at  Halle  by  the  two  Michaelis,  Sender,  Eich- 
liorn,  etc.,  finds  its  expression  in  the  “  Biblische  Ency- 
clopiidie,  ”  published  at  Gotha  (1793-98)  by  a  company 
of  learned  scholars,  which  work,  however,  was  never 
finished.  The  Gotha  encyclopedia  was  completely 
overshadowed  by  G.  B.  Winer’s  “Biblisches  Real- 
worterbuch”  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1820,  1833,  1847), 
which  has  remained  a  standard  work  almost  down 
to  the  present  day.  A  number  of  popular  presenta¬ 
tions  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  for  example : 

1829.  Worlein.— Eneyk.  Worterbuch  der  Bibl.  Grund-Realien. 

Nuremberg. 

1836.  Allgem.  Worterb.  der  Heil.  Schrift.  (Catholic).  Regens¬ 

burg. 

1837.  Gemmerli  and  Lohn.— Eneyk.  der  Bibelkunde.  Leipsic. 
1846-50.  Von  Hoffmann  and  Redslob.— Allg.  Volksbibellexikon. 

Ih. 

1849.  F.  C.  Oetinger.— Bibl.  Worterb.  (purely  theological). 

Stuttgart. 

1856.  H.  Zeller.— Bibl.  Worterb.  2d  ed.,  1866. 

The  last-named  was  a  protest  against  the  rational¬ 
ism  of  Winer  and  of  Redslob  (who  followed  Yatke’s 
Biblical  criticism).  It  was,  however,  fast  becoming 
apparent  that  no  more  than  an  encyclopedia,  could 
a  real  Bible  dictionary  be  compiled  by  one  man. 
The  “  Real-Encyklopildie  fiir  Protestantische  Theo- 
logie  und  Kirche,”  edited  by  Herzog  and  a  number 
of  leading  German  scholars  (Stuttgart,  1852-62;  2d 
ed.,  by  Herzog  and  Plitt,  1877-88;  3d 
Johann  ed.,  by  A.  Hauck,  1896  et  seq.),  while 
Herzog,  not  strictly  a  Bible  dictionary,  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  articles  dealing 
with  Biblical  subjects  and  personages.  Germany 
has,  in  modern  times,  published  two  Bible  diction¬ 
aries  in  condensed  form ;  namely,  those  of  Schenkel 
and  C.  A.  Riehm.  Schenkel’s  “ Bibel-Lexikon  ”  (5 
vols.,  1869-75)  was  written  in  large  part  by  Diestel, 
Dillmann,  Hitzig,  Holt.zman,  Merx,  Noldeke,  Graf, 
Reuss,  and  Schrader.  It  omits  subjects  which  are 
of  minor  importance.  Riehm  was  assisted  in  his 
“  Hand  worterb.  des  Bibl.  Alterthums”  (2  vols.,  1874) 
by  Beisclilag,  Delitzscli,  Ebers,  Diestel,  Kautzsch, 
Schrader,  and  others  (2d  ed.,  by  F.  Baethgen,  1894). 
Of  other  and  more  popular  dictionaries  published  in 
Germany  may  be  cited  the  following : 
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1714.  Ad.  Reclienberp.— Hierolexicon  Reale  Collectum.  2  vols. 

Leipsic  and  Frankfort. 

1776.  J.  A.  Dalmasius.— Diet.  Manuaie  Biblicum.  2  vols.  Augs¬ 
burg. 

1793-96.  G.  L.  Gebbardt. — Bibl.  Worterb.  3  vols.  Lemgo. 
1820-27.  C.  G.  Haupt.— Bibl.  Real  und  Verbal  Encyk.  3  vols. 

Quedlinburg. 

1828.  C.  A.  Walil— Bibl.  Handworterb.  2  vols.  Leipsic. 

1837.  C.  L.  Walbrecht  —  Bibl.  Worterb.  Gottingen. 

1842.  A.  C.  Hoffmann. — Allgem.  Volksbibellexikon.  Leipsic. 
1866.  H.  Besser.— Bibl.  Worterb.  Gotha. 

Tlie  first  to  break  away  from  Calmet  in  England 
was  John  Kitto.  He  recast  the  whole  work,  being 
assisted  by  such  scholars  as  Hiivernick,  Tlioluck, 
Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  and  William  Wright,  and 
published  “  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
John  Kitto.  Literature”  (Edinburgh,  1843-45;  2d 
ed.  by  Burgess).  The  whole  was  re¬ 
written  for  the  third  edition  by  William  Lindsay 
Alexander  (Philadelphia,  1865),  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  religion,  literature,  and  archeology  of 
the  Hebrews.  For  the  first  time  the  scope  of  such 
dictionaries  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  lives  of 
prominent  Biblical  scholars  and  of  articles  upon  dis¬ 
tinctively  Jewfish  subjects  ( e.g .,  “Elijah  Levita,” 
“Jewish  Printers,”  “Albelda,”  “Dunasli,”  “Yosip- 
pon,”  “Tanhuma,”  “Talmud,”  “Satanow,”  “Rasli- 
bam”).  Among  those  contributing  to  this  work 
wereBialloblotzky,  Cairns,  Samuel  Davidson,  Eman¬ 
uel  Deutsch.  Farrar,  Geikie,  and  D.  Ginsburg.  Pot¬ 
ter’s  “Complete  Bible  Encyclopedia”  (ed.  William 
Blackwood,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1875)  was  based 
upon  Kitto  and  Ayre  (see  list).  It  is  a  Church  dic¬ 
tionary  as  well  as  a  Biblical  one.  J.  A.  Bartow’s 
“Biblical  Diet.”  (2  vols.,  London,  1845)  was  popular 
in  character,  but  did  not  go  further  than  the  let¬ 
ter  “L.” 

Much  more  scholarly  than  Kitto ’s  dictionary  is  the 
“Diet,  of  the  Bible,”  published  by  W.  Smith  and 
Aldis  Wright  (London,  1860).  This  was  frankly 
stated  to  be  not  a  dictionary  of  theology,  but  a  Bible 
dictionary  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  It 
was  non-controversial ;  in  certain  cases  it  has  several 
articles  treating  one  and  the  same  subject  from  dif- 

erent  points  of  -view.  It  was  tlie  first  dictionary  to 

contain  a  complete  list  of  proper  names  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  first 
volume  was  republished  in  two  parts  (1893)  with 
the  help  of  Driver,  Naville,  Westcott,  Ryle,  Tris¬ 
tram,  Wilson,  etc.  The  first  edition  was  republished 
in  Boston  (1863),  and  again  by  H.  B.  Hackett  and 
Ezra  Abbot  in  New  York  (1871).  An  abridgment, 
made  by  Smith  himself,  appeared  at  Hartford 
(1868).  P.  Fairbairn’s  “Imperial  Bible  Diet.” 
(Edinb.,  1865)  is  more  popular  in  character  and  more 
theological.  McClintockand  Strong’s  “Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Litera¬ 
ture  ”  (12  vols.,  New  York,.  1867-87;  rev.  ed.,  1895) 
has  justly’-  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
It  contains  nearly"  all  the  material  to  be  found  in 
previous  dictionaries,  and  a  large  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  rabbinical  theology  and  rabbinical 
writers.  Philip  SchafUs  name  is  connected  with 
two  Bible  dictionaries:  one  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  in  1880  (Italian  translation  by 
Enrico  Meille,  Florence,  1891),  and  a  larger  “Relig¬ 
ious  Encyclopaedia :  or  Dictionary1- of  Biblical,  His¬ 
torical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology,”  based 


largely"  upon  Herzog  and  Plitt’s  “Real-Encye.”  To 
this  he  added  an  “Encyclopedia  of  Living  Divines,” 
the  whole  being  published  in  a  third  edition  (4  vols.) 
byr  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1891. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  “  Encymlopmdia  Britannica.”  With  Robert¬ 
son  Smith  as  editor,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  con¬ 
tain  a  large  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
Bible,  and  largely  written  by"  Smith 

Robertson  himself  (see  “ Encyc.  Bibl.”  Preface, 
Smith.  p.  vii.).  The  articles  on  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature  were  written  by  S.  M.  Schiller- 
Szinessy".  It  was  Smith’s  intention  to  republish 
the  Biblical  articles,  and,  with  the  help  of  other 
scholars,  to  form  an  “Encyclopedia  Biblica.”  The 
immense  mass  of  archeological  and  critical  material 
gathered  since  the  appearance  of  the  “Britannica” 
made  this  impossible;  but  the  project  paved  the 
way  for  the  “Encyx.  Bibl.”  of  T.  K.  Clieyne  and  T. 
S.  Black  (4  vols.,  New  York  and  London,  1899  et 
seq.).  All  the  leading  Biblical  scholars  are  contribu¬ 
tors  to  this  work,  which  reaches  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  accuracy  and  completeness;  but  it  has  one 
great  drawback  in  that  it  gives  too  much  attention 
to  conjectural  Biblical  criticism.  The  “Diet,  of  the 
Bible,”  published  at  the  same  time  by"  J.  Hastings 
in  conjunction  with  John  A.  Selbie,  A.  B.  Davidson, 
S.  R.  Driver,  and  II.  B.  Swete  (4  vols.,  New  York, 
1898-1902),  is  meant  for  intelligent  laymen  as  well 
as  for  scholars,  and  therefore  contains  much  less 
purely  technical  matter.  It  contains  also  articles  on 
specifically"  Jewish  subjects  written  by'  W.  Bacher 
and  other  Jewish  scholars. 

By  the  side  of  these  works  must  be  placed  the 
“Diet,  de  la  Bible,”  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
F.  Vigouroux  (Paris,  1895  et  seq.).  Containing  the 
work  of  a  number  of  Catholic  scholars  and  prefaced 
by"  an  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  this  dictionary  is 
an  authoritative  Catholic  presentation.  It  embraces 
a  number  of  subjects  dealing  with  the  theology  and 
history’-  of  the  Church;  and  it  endeavors  to  combat 
from  the  Catholic  standpoint  modem  Biblical  crit¬ 
icism.  Tlie  care  employed  in  its  compilation  and 

the  richness  of  its  illustrations  make  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  Biblical  reference-books. 

There  are  only"  three  dictionaries  by  Jewish  schol¬ 
ars  to  be  recorded  here.  Ezekiel  b.  Joseph  Mandel- 
stamm  compiled  (“Sefer  ha-Shemot,”  Warsaw,  1889) 
an  alphabetic  account  in  Hebrew  of  all  persons  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  1896  A.  H.  Rosen¬ 
berg  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Bible  diction¬ 
ary  in  Hebrew,  “Ozar  ha-Shemot.”  No  topics  or 
general  subjects  were  treated,  but  only"  proper 
names  and  words  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  publication  ceased  after  two  parts  had  been 
issued  (New  York,  1896-99).  A  far  more  ambi¬ 
tious  attempt  is  the  “  Real-Encyc.  cles  Judenthums, 
Worterb.  fur  Gemeinde,  Schule  und  Hans,”  of  J. 
Hamburger,  the  first  part  of  which  (Strelitz,  1874) 
is  devoted  to  the  Bible.  Hamburger  attempts  to 
treat  the  Biblical  subjects  entirely"  from  a  Jewish 
point  of  view,  and  with  continual  reference  to  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  often  with  a  practical  end  in 
view,  as  many  of  tlie  topics  treated  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy"  within  the  Jewish  body".  Un¬ 
fortunately",  his  references  are  not  exact. 
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Quite  different  in  character  from  all  those  above 
mentioned  is  James  Inglis’  “Bible  Text  Cyclopae¬ 
dia  ”  (Philadelphia,  1877).  This  is  a  topical  classi¬ 
fication  of  Bible  texts,  the  wording  of  which  is  given 
in  full.  A  shorter  work,  but  upon  similar  lines, 
is  the  “Bible  Text-Book,”  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society  (n.d.).  The  following  list  com¬ 
prises  the  chief  Bible  dictionaries  published  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  for  more  general  use : 

1769.  J.  Brown.— Diet,  of  the  Holy  Bible.  2  vols.  London. 

1779.  A.  Macbean.— Diet,  of  the  Bible.  Ib. 

1784.  P.  Oliver.— Scripture  Lexicon.  Birmingham ;  London, 
1843. 

1793-98.  F.  G.  Lenn.— Bibl.  Encyc.  4  vols.  Gotha. 

1815-35.  J.  Robinson. — Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Diet.  London. 

1816.  J.  Brown.— Diet,  of  the  Holy  Bible.  2  vols.,  Albany ;  1 
vol.,  New  York,  1846. 

1829.  W.  Gurney.— Pocket  Diet,  of  the  Holy  Bible.  London. 
1831.  W.  Jones.— Bibl.  Cyc.  2  vols.  Ib. 

1831.  R.  Watson.— Bibl.  and  Theol.  Diet.  London. 

1839,  1855.  F.  A.  P.— Union  Bible  Diet.  Philadelphia. 

1840,  1860.  S.  Green.— Bibl.  and  Theol.  Diet.  London. 

1848.  1849,1  853.  J.  Eadie.— Bibl.  Cyc.  London  ;  Philadelphia, 

1902. 

1849.  J.  G.  Lawson.— Bibl.  Cyc.  3  vols.  London. 

1850.  Alfred  Jones. — Proper  Names  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  Ex¬ 

pounded  and  Illustrated.  London. 

1852.  J.  Farrar.— Bibl.  and  Theol.  Diet.  London. 

1854.  H.  Malcolm.— Diet,  of  the  Bible,  lb. 

1859,  1886.  Diet,  of  the  Holy  Bible  for  General  Use.  American 
Tract  Soc.,  New  York. 

1863.  G.  S.  Bowen.— Manual  of  Illustrations  Gathered  from 
Scriptural  Figures,  etc.  New  York. 

1865.  J.  A.  Bost.— Diet,  de  la  Bible.  Paris. 

1866.  J.  Ayre.— Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.  London. 

1877.  James  Inglis.— Bible  Text  Cyc.  Philadelphia. 

1880.  Manrique  Alonzo  Lallave.— Diccionario  Biblico.  Part  i. 
Seville. 

1893.  Edwin  N.  Rice.— People’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

1903.  H.  Guthe.— Kurzes  Bibl.  Worterb.  Tubingen  and  Leipsic. 
n.d.  W.  Goodhue  and  W.  C.  Taylor. —Pictorial  Diet,  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

n.d.  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible.  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
Philadelphia. 

n.d.  Bible  Text-Book.  American  Tract  Soc. 

Bibliography  :  Diestel,  Gesch.  des  Alten  Test.  pp.  577  et  seq.i 
McClintock  and  Strong,  Cijc.  ii.  787,  xii.  278;  T.  H.  Horne, 
Manual  of  Biblical  Bibl i ography.  pp.  369-372,  London.  1839. 

G. 

DICTIONARIES,  HEBREW:  Tile  earliest 
known  work  giving  a  lexical  survey  of  part  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  with  comments,  is  the  dictionary 
of  Biblical  proper  names  (*E pfujvEta  'E Ppcunav  *0 vo/ud- 
tg)v)  ascribed  to  Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  in  any  case 
the  work  of  a  Greek  Jew.  Origen,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  enlarged  it,  and  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  worked  it  over  in  Latin  (P.  de  La- 
garde,  “Onomastica  Sacra,”  2d  ed.,  1887;  Schfirer, 

“ Geschichte, ”  3d  ed.,  iii.  540).  Aside  from  these 
first  lexical  works  on  the  Bible,  which  have  been 
preserved  only  within  the  Christian  Church,  there 
are  no  traces  of  a  similar  attempt  in  pre-geonic 
times.  The  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  ex¬ 
pounded  and  its  language  handed  down  by  tradition 
in  the  Jewish  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
precluded  the  need  of  lexical  aids.  Traditional  lit¬ 
erature,  beginning  with  the  tannaitic  Midrasli,  con¬ 
tains,  of  course,  numerous  lexical  comments  on  the 
words  of  the  Bible;  and  this  literature,  including 
the  old  Bible  translations,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  earliest  and  most  important  source  of  Hebrew 
lexicology. 


The  first  lexicon  mentioned  in  Hebrew  literature 
deals  not  with  the  Bible,  but  with  the  Talmud. 
Gaon  Zemah  b.  Paltoi  of  Pumbedita  (last  quarter 
of  the  ninth  century)  wrote  a  lexicon 

Talmudic  for  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  of  which. 

Lexicons,  however,  only  small  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  quotations  (see 
Kohut,  “Aruch  Completum,”  Introduction,  pp. 
xviii.  et  seq.).  Perhaps  Zemah  himself  designated 
his  work  by  the  name  ‘Aruk  ("j'np),  which  word 
(derived  from  the  verb  “py,  Job  xxxii.  14)  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  term  in  Jewish  literature  for  a  lexicon,  though 
it  gained  currency  only  through  Nathan  b.  Jehiel’s 
work  (see  below)  of  that  title.  The  first  known  He¬ 
brew  lexicon  is  called  “Agron”  (J’nJK,  pronounced 
also  “Igron”),  meaning  “a  collection  of  words,” 
from  “OK,  “to  collect.”  It  is  a  youthful  work  of 
Saadia,  gaon  of  Sura,  and  was  written  in  913.  It 
was  intended,  as  Saadia  says  in  the  introduction 
(still  extant),  not  only  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
the  pure  Biblical  language,  but  also  as  an  aid  to 
writing  poetry.  Hence  Saadia’s  “  Agron  ”  was  a 
double  lexicon,  arranged,  as  were  most  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Arabic  lexicons,  according  to  the  alphabetical  se¬ 
quence  of  the  first  and  final  letters  of  the  roots  and 
words,  corresponding  to  the  two  formal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Hebrew  versification  of  that  time, 
acrostic  and  rime.  Saadia,  who  originally  had  sup¬ 
plemented  each  word  by  only  a  Biblical  passage  in 
which  it  occurred,  made  a  second,  enlarged  edition 
of  the  “Agron,”  in  which  he  gave  the  Arabic  equiv¬ 
alents  for  the  words,  besides  also  chapters  in  Ara¬ 
bic  on  various  subjects  useful  for  poets.  He  also 
changed  the  name  of  the  work  to  “Book  of  Poetry,” 
or  “Book  on  the  Principles  of  Poetry  ”  (for  the  ex¬ 
tant  fragments  see  Harkavy,  “  Studien  und  Mittliei- 
1  ungen,”  v.).  A  smaller  but  likewise  epoch-making 
work  of  Saadia’s  was  his  explanation,  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Mislinah  and  Talmud,  of  70  (or  rather 
90)  words  occurring  seldom  or  only  once  in  the  Bible. 
This  has  been  edited  many  times. 

Saadia/ s  elder  contemporary,  Judali  ibn  Kloraisb. 

of  Taliart,  North  Africa,  composed  a  larger  work 
along  the  lines  of  Saadia’s  small  list  of 
Judah,  ibn  Biblical  words.  This  work,  which  is 

Koraish.  still  extant,  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  (“risalali”)  to  the  community 
of  Fas  (Fez),  and  has  three  chief  divisions  in  lexical 
arrangement,  containing  comparisons  of  Hebrew 
words  with  (1)  New-Hebrew  words  of  the  Mislinah, 
(2)  Aramaic  words,  and  (3)  Arabic  words.  This  is 
the  first  work  on  Semitic  comparative  linguistics, 
and  it  has  held  a  permanent  place  in  Hebrew  philol¬ 
ogy  (ed.  Barges  and  Goldberg,  Paris,  1857).  The 
third  part,  containing  comparisons  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  words,  was  known  separately  as  “  Sefer  ha- 
Yahas,”  or  “Sefer  Ab  wa -Em,”  according  to  the  in¬ 
itial  words  (Ibn  Ezra,  Introduction  to  his  “M’ozna- 
yim  ” ;  Ibn  Ezra’s  contemporary,  Isaac  b.  Samuel, 
quotes  “Agron  Ab  wa-Em”;  see  “Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.”  x.  729).  Ibn  Koraish  also  began  a  larger  lex¬ 
icon,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  beyond  the 
roots  beginning  with  alef  (see  Baclier,  “Die  An- 
filnge  der  Hebraischen  Grammatik,”  p.  69;  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  l.c.).  This  work,  which  Menahem  b. 
Saruk  quotes  as  “  Sefer  Pitronim  ”  (Book  of  Expla- 
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nations),  was,  like  Saadia’s  “  Agron,”  doubtless  writ¬ 
ten  in  Arabic,  as  was  the  “risalah.” 

What  Ibn  Koraish’s  lexicon  would  have  been  may 
be  seen  from  that  of  David  b.  Abraham  (tenth  cen¬ 
tury),  which  has  been  preserved  in  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  state.  The  latter  author,  called  also  Abu  Su- 
laiman  of  Fas  (Fez),  belonged  to  the  Karaite  sect, 
and  was  probably  stimulated  by  Ibn  Koraish’s  wri¬ 
tings  to  undertake  his  own  work,  which,  also,  con¬ 
tained  many  Hebrew-Arabic  comparisons.  Like 
Saadia,  the  only  author  to  whom  he  refers  by  name, 
David  b.  Abraham  calls  his  lexicon  (written  in  Ara¬ 
bic)  “Agron,”  which  he  renders  in  Arabic  by  “  Jami* 
al-Alfaz”  (Collector  of  Words).  Through  him  the 
Karaites  came  to  prefer  the  word  “  agron  ”  as  a  term 
for  “  lexicon.  ”  An  author  belonging  to 
David  ben  that  sect,  writing  in  Arabic  in  the  be- 
Abraham.  ginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  calls 
David  b.  Abraham’s  work  “the  chief 
representative  of  the  Agron  literature  ”  (see  “  Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xxx.  252);  and  Judah  Hadassi 
(twelfth  century)  mentions  the  “  Agronot  ”  or  “Sifre 
ha-Agron”  (“Monatssclirift,”  xl.  125).  David  b. 
Abraham  also  produced  an  abridgment  of  his  lexi¬ 
con,  as  did  Levi  b.  Japheth  later,  whose  work  was 
made  the  basis  of  Ali  b.  Sulaiman’s  “Agron,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  (Pin- 
sker,  “Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  i.  117,  183;  “Rev. 
Etudes  Juives,”  xxx.  125).  Extracts  from  David  b. 
Abraham’s  work,  which  was  the  only  original  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Karaites  to  Hebrew  lexicography, 
have  been  published  by  Pinsker  (l.c.  pp.  117-162, 
206-216;  see  also  Neubauer,  “Notice  sur  la  Lexico¬ 
graphic1  Hebraique,”  pp.  25-155).  After  David  b. 
Abraham,  Abu  al-Faraj  Harun  only  is  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  lie  is  none  other  than  the  anonymous  gram¬ 
marian  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  by  Ibn  Ezra  in  the 
introduction  to  the  “  M’oznayim. ”  The  seventh  part 
of  his  “  Al-Mushtamil,  ”  completed  in  1026,  is  a  kind  of 
root-lexicon,  in  which  the  triconsonantal  roots  are  so 
treated  that  all  the  roots  formed  by  combinations 
of  the  same  three  letters  are  arranged  in  one  group ; 
for  example,  all  roots  containing  the  letters];,  Q,  and 
i— namely,  -isy,  tjjn,  jns,  nys — are  treated  under 
*py  (see  “Rev,  Etudes  Juives,”  xxx.  247  et  seq., 
xxxiii.  20  et  seq.).  A  similar  arrangement  was  also 
adopted  about  the  same  time  by  the  leading  rabbin¬ 
ical  authority  of  the  East,  the  gaon  Hai,  in  his  lexi¬ 
con  “Kitab  al-Hawi”  (Hebr.  “Sefer  lia-Me’assef,” 
or  “Sefer  ha-Kolel”),  of  which  only  quotations  and 
fragments  are  extant  (see  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  lv.  129  et 
seq.,  597  et  seq.). 

Long  before  Hai  Gaon’s  time  (d.  1038)  a  lexicon 
had  inaugurated  in  the  West  a  period  of  literary 
activity  that  made  Spain  the  real  home  of  Hebrew 
philology.  About  960  Menahem  ben  Saruk  wrote  his 
“Mahberet”  (name  derived  from  Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
first  complete  lexical  treatment  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  words  in  the  Bible.  In  the  arrangement 
of  his  lexicon  Menahem  rigidly  adheres  to  the  theory 
of  roots  current  at  that  time.  He  includes  roots  of 
one  and  two  letters,  and  adds  a  lengthy  grammatical 
introduction  together  with  longer  and  shorter  excur¬ 
sus.  On  account  of  its  Hebrew  form  this  lexicon 
(ed.  Filipowski,  London,  1854)  was  for  a  long  time 
the  generally  accepted  lexical  aid  to  Bible  study  in 


European  countries  wiiere  Arabic  did  not  prevail ; 
while  in  Spain  itself  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  lively 
polemics  in  the  works  of  Dunasli  b.  Labrat  and  of 
Menahem’s  and  Dunasch’s  pupils.  It  was  soon 
superseded,  howmver,  in  the  new  era  of  Hebrew  phi¬ 
lology  inaugurated  by  Menahem’s  pupil  Judah  b. 
David  Hayyuj. 

Hayyuj  (end  of  the  tenth  century)  set  forth  his 
theory  of  roots  and  his  fundamental  view  of  verbal 
inflection  in  twro  works,  in  which  the  weak  radicals 
and  the  radicals  in  which  the  second  letter  is  doubled 
are  grouped  together  in  lexicographical  order.  The 
same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  first  work  of  Hay¬ 
yuj  ’s  eminent  successor,  the  “  Kitab  al-Mustalhak  ” 
(Hebr.  “Sefer  ha-Hassagali ”),  a  critical  supplement 
to  Hayyuj ’s  works  by  Abu  al-Walid  Merwanibn  Ja- 
nali.  The  chief  work  of  Abu  al-Walid  (called  R.  Jo¬ 
nah  in  Hebrew";  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century)  is  divided  into  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon. 
The  latter,  entitled “ Kitab  al-Usul”  (“Sefer  ha-Sho- 
rashim”),  is  the  liigh-wrater  mark  of  the 
Abu  lexical  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 

al-Walid  is  remarkable  for  the  value  of  its  con- 
ibn  Janah.  tents  as  wrell  as  for  the  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  material.  Espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  are  the  comparative  definitions  of 
the  words  and  the  large  number  of  Bible-exegetieal 
details.  This  lexicon  influenced  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  the  entire  later  Hebrew  lexicography:  the 
Arabic  original  was  edited  by  Neubauer  (Oxford, 
1875) ;  and  Bacher  edited  the  Hebrew7  translation  of 
Judah  ibn  Tibbon  (Berlin,  1896). 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  following 
works  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  written  in 
Arabic  by  Spanish  Jew7sof  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries:  Judah  ibn  Balaam’s  small  treatises  on  the 
homonyms  and  particles;  Abu  Ibrahim  ibn  Barun’s 
monograph  “Kitab  al-Mmvazanah,”  on  the  relation 
of  Hebrew7  to  Arabic  (edited,  as  far  as  extant,  by 
Kokowrzoff,  St.  Petersburg,  1894);  “  Kitab  al-Kamil  ” 
(in  Hebrew7  “Sefer  ha-Shalem  ”),  including  a  gram¬ 
mar  and  lexicon,  by  Jacob  b.  Eleazar  of  Toledo, 
known  only  through  extracts. 

Outside  the  domain  of  Arabic  culture  the  first 
great  lexicon  to  traditional  literature  (Talmud,  Mid- 
rash,  and  Targum)  w7as  contributed  by  Italy,  the  old 
seat  of  Talmudic  scholarship.  This  w7ork  is  the 
“‘Aruk”  of  Nathan  b.  Jehiel  of  Rome,  which  was 
finished  about  1100,  and  has  remained  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  most  important  lexical  aid  to  Tal¬ 
mudic  study.  Nathan  arranged  the  roots  according 
to  the  early  system  followed  by  Menahem,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  rare  expressions  and  bor¬ 
rowed  words,  following  largely  the  Talmud  exegesis 
handed  dowrn  by  the  Geonim  (first  ed. 
The  in  Italy  before  1480;  latest  ed.  by 
“‘Aruk.”  Koliut,  1878-92,.  8  vols.).  With  the 
exception  of  Gaon  Zemah’s  “‘Aruk,” 
referred  to  above,  the  only  work  of  this  kind  men¬ 
tioned  as  preceding  Nathan’s  is  the  “  Alpliabeton,” 
a  kind  of  glossary  by  Makir,  the  brother  of  Rab- 
benu  Gershom  (first  half  of  the  eleventh  century ;  see 
Rapoport’s  biography  of  Nathan,  note  12).  Samuel 
b.  Jacob  Jam’a  of  North  Africa  made  important 
additions  to  Nathan’s  “  ‘Aruk”  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  (“Gratz  Jubelsclirift,”  Hebrew  part,  pp.  1-47). 
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The  glossaries  by  the  geonim  Slierira  and  Hai  ac¬ 
companying  the  texts  of  certain  Talmudic  treatises 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article  (see 
Bacher,  “Leben  und  Werke  des  Abulwalid,”  pp.  84 
et  seq.). 

Half  a  century  after  Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  Menaliem 
b.  Solomon,  also  of  Rome,  wrote  a  lexicon  with  the 
evident  intention  of  upholding  Ibn  Saruk’s  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  system  founded  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  school,  and  at  that  time  (1143)  propagated  in 
Italy  by  Abraham  i bn  Ezra.  Menahem b.  Solomon’s 
lexicou  is  the  chief  part  of  his  manual  of  Bible 
study,  “Eben  Bohan”  (Touchstone;  see  Bacher  in 
“Griitz  Jubelschrift,”  pp.  104-115).  While  this 
lexicon  had  little  influence,  that  of 
Menaliem  Solomon  ibn  Parhon,  “Mahberet  lie- 
ben  'Aruk”  (ed.  S.  G.  Stern,  Presburg, 
Solomon.  1844),  written  somewhat  later  (1160) 
at  Salerno,  achieved  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  work  was  in  the  main  an  enlarged  extract 
from  Abu  al-Walid's  lexicon,  of  which  it  has  erro¬ 
neously  been  regarded  as  a  translation  (see  Bacher  in 
Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  x.  120-150,  xi.  35-99).  Two 
other  lexicons  from  two  countries  that  otherwise 
have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  literature 
of  Hebrew  philology  must  also  be  mentioned.  The 
first  of  these  works,  both  of  which  drew  upon  Ibn 
Parhon’s  lexicon,  is  the  “  Sefer  lia-Shoham  ”  (Onyx 
Book),  written  by  Moses  b.  Isaac  of  London  (end  of 
the  twelfth  century),  the  beginning  of  which  was 
edited  by  Collins,  London,  1882.  The  author  has 
been  identified  as  the  well-known  punctator  Moses 
ha-Nakdan.  The  second  work  is  the  lexicon  of  the 
German  Shimshon,  who  often  defines  the  words  also 
in  German  (see  Geiger’s  “  Wiss.  Zeit.  Jiid.  Theol.”  v. 
419-430). 

Southern  France  began  to  take  the  lead  in  Jewish 
literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
About  1150  Joseph  Kimlii  of  Narbonne  wrote  the 
“Sefer  ha-Galui”  (Book  of  the  Revelation;  edited 
by  Mathews,  Berlin,  1887),  containing  chiefly  lexical 
matter  and  a  criticism  of  Menahem’s  lexicon.  His 
son,  David  Kimhi  (1160-1235),  wrote  the  “Miklol,” 
which  contained  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon  supi)le- 
mentary  to  Abu  al-Walid’s  chief  work,  but  revealed, 
especially  in  its  method,  a  remarkable  independ¬ 
ence.  The  lexicon,  “  Sefer  ha-Sliorashim  ”  (printed 
before  the  grammar,  in  Italy  prior  to 
The  1480;  also  Naples,  1490,  1491;  Con- 
Kimhis.  stantinople,  1513;  Venice,  1529;  new 
ed.,  Berlin,  1847),  is  much  superior  to 
Abu  al-Walid’s  lexicon,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
standard  work  of  Hebrew  lexicography.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Abraham  Be- 
dersi  of  Bezieres  wrote  the  first  book  of  Hebrew 
synonymy,  “Hotem  Toknit”  (see  Ezek.  xxviii.  12). 
a  large  and  valuable  work,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  (edited  by  G.  E.  Polak,  Amsterdam,  1865). 
In  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  many- 
sided  Joseph  ibn  Kaspi  also  wrote  a  lexicon,  “Shor- 
shot  Kesef”  (see  Ex.  xxviii.  22),  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  deduce  the  secondary  meanings  from  the 
general  primary  meaning  of  the  root  (see  “  Orient, 
Lit.”  viii,,  ix. ;  Neubauer,  “Notice  sur  la  Lexicogr. 
Hebraique, ”  pp.  20S-211).  “  Menorat  ha-Ma’or,  ”  the 
work  of  a  Greek  Jew,  Joseph  b.  David  ha-Yewani, 


of  which  onl}'  a  fragment  is  extant  in  a  single  man¬ 
uscript,  dates  from  about  the  same  time  (see  Neu¬ 
bauer,  l.c .  p.  207).  The  first  Hebrew  concordance, 
also  a  kind  of  lexicon  (see  Concordance),  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a 
Jew  of  southern  France. 

In  Italy,  where  the  scientific  spirit  among  the  Jews 
was  especially  active  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Abraham  of  Urbino  wrote  (1480)  a  book  of  syn¬ 
onyms  entitled  “Ohel  Mo‘ed,”  Venice,  1548  (edited 
by  Willheimer,  Vienna,  1881),  entirely 
In  Italy,  different  in  character  from  Abraham 
Spain,  and  Bedersi’s  work.  In  Spain,  just  before 
the  East,  the  expulsion  of  1492,  a  Hebrew  lexi¬ 
con  was  written  in  Arabic  by  the 
learned  rabbi  of  Granada,  Saadia  b.  Maimun  ibn 
Danan  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xli.  268). 

In  the  East  the  study  of  Maimonides’  epoch-ma¬ 
king  work  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
resulted  in  Tanhum  b.  Joseph  Yeruslialmi’s  lexi¬ 
con,  “Al-Murshid  al-Kati  ”  (The  Sufficient  Guide), 
written  in  Arabic.  This  work  deals  especially  with 
Maimonides’  “Mishneli  Torah,”  but  includes  also 
some  of  the  words  of  the  Mislmah.  A  lexicon  by 
Solomon  b.  Samuel  of  Gurganj  (Urgenj,  central 
Asia),  completed  in  1339,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
intellectual  activity  and  wide  literary  knowledge 
from  a  region  which  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  literature.  It  presents  in  uni¬ 
form  alphabetical  arrangement  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Bible,  the  Targum,  the  Talmudic-Midrashic  lit¬ 
erature,  and  some  later  works,  in  about  18,000  ar¬ 
ticles,  most  of  which  are  very  short.  The  author 
called  his  work  “Sefer  ha-Melizah,”  and  sometimes 
“Agron”  (see  Bacher,  “Ein  Hebraisch-Persisclies 
Worterbucli  aus  dem  14.  Jahrliundert,”  Strasburg, 
1900).  A  century  later  Moses  Sliirwani  of  northern 
Persia  completed  (1459)  a  He  brew -Persian  lexicon 
which  he  called  “Agron”  (see  Bacher  in  Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,”  xvi.  201-247).  This  is  a  popular  aid 
to  Bible  study,  as  is  also  the  “Makre  Dardeke,”  a 
Hebrew-Arabic-Romanic  (Italian,  French,  Proven- 
gal)  glossary  to  the  Bible  which  was  produced  about 
the  same  time  in  western  Europe  (printed  at  Naples 
about  14S8). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great 
and  decisive  change  occurred  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
philology.  From  that  time  this  science,  hitherto 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  Jews,  took  rank  in  the 
large  circle  of  scientific  activities  inaugurated  by 
the  new  humanism;  and  it  soon  became  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  religious  movement  that  revolutionized 
Germany.  Protestantism,  going  back  directly  to 
the  Bible,  took  up  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  henceforth  became  an  integral  part  of  Protes¬ 
tant  tlieolog}'.  But  in  Judaism  itself  the  period 
beginning  with  this  century  was  one  of  intellectual 
stagnation.  The  old  classical  literature  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  periods  was  more  and  more 
Elijah  forgotten,  and  the  one-sided  study  of 
Levita.  the  Talmud  gradually  displaced  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  its  language, 
rendering  the  literary  productions  in  this  field  ut¬ 
terly  unimportant.  The  beginning  of  this  epoch  of 
decadence  was  marked,  however,  by  Elijah  Le vita’s 
activity,  with  which  the  creative  period  of  Hebrew 
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philological  literature  within  Judaism  was  worthily 
closed.  His  works  include:  “Sefer  Zikronot,”  a 
Masoretic  lexicon  or,  rather,  a  Masoretic  concordance 
to  the  Bible,  still  in  manuscript ;  “Tishbi,”  a  small 
lexicon  of  712  articles  (published  in  1541  et  seq.), 
containing  mostly  New-IIebrew  words ;  and  “  Metur- 
geman,”  the  first  lexicon  to  the  Targuinim  (1541). 
Abraham  de  Balmes  did  not  finish  the  lexicon  of  roots 
to  which  he  refers  several  times  in  his  grammar. 

The  paucity  of  production  in  the  field  of  lexicog- 
raphy  during  the  three  centuries  of  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  from  1500  to  1800  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
chronological  lists  of  works  issued  during  this  period"! 
which  are  short  and  served  chiefly  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  These,  as  wTell  as  the  following  lists,  have 
been  made  with  the  help  of  Steinschneider’s  “Biblio- 
graphisches  Handbucli  ”  (compare  the  corrections 
and  additions  by  Steinschneider  and  Porges  in  u  Cen- 
tralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,”  xiii.,  xv.): 

Anshel,  njcron  ra:nD,  Cracow,  1534;  reprinted  under  the  title 
“  Sefer  Anshel,”  Cracow,  1584. 

p'w’n,  “  Libro  de  Ladinos  de  los  Yerbios  Caros  di  Toda 
la  Mikra,”  Venice,  1588  and  1617. 

318  I’'-3"1’  Hebr.-Genn. -Italian  alphabetical  glossary,  Cracow,  1590. 
David  b.  Abraham  Modena,  318  "Qi,  Hebrew-Italian  glossary, 
Venice,  1596  and  1606. 

Judah  Leon  di  Modena,  mvr>  m1?;,  “  Novo  Dittionario-Hebr.  e 
Ital.”  Venice,  1612;  Padua,  1640. 

Solomon  b.  David  Oliveyra,  Hebrew-Portuguese  lexi¬ 
con,  Amsterdam,  1682;  pane  jS'N,  Portuguese-He- 

brew  vocabulary,  Amsterdam,  1683. 

Judah  b.ZebiHirsch,  'Snx  (dealing  especially  with  proper 
names),  Jessnitz,  1719;  min'  jhj,  “Compend.  Concordanz,” 
Offenbach,  1732., 

Eleazar  Soesman,  VtniS”  Vis  :  part  1,  grammar;  part 2,  Dutch' 
Hebrew  dictionary;  part  3,  Hebrew-Dutch  dictionary,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1741;  “Nomenclator  op  Hebr.  en  Nederd.  Naam- 
woordenboek,”  ib.  1744. 

Judah  b.  Joel  Minden,  mSsS  D'Sc,  Hebrew  lexicon,  chiefly 
following  Kimhi,  with  High-German  notes,  Berlin,  1759-60. 
Abraham  b.  Menahem  Schwab,  Hebrew-German 

lexicon  to  the  same  author’s  “usn'  nan,  Amsterdam,  1767. 
Phoebus  b.  Aryeh,  D'Sd  emc,  Hebrew-German  lexicon,  Dy- 
hernfurth,  1773. 

Jacob  Rodriguez  Moreira,  2p';>  nSnp,  “  Vocabulary  of  Words 
in  the  Hebrew  Language  ....  Done  into  English  and  Span¬ 
ish,”  London,  1773. 

Isaac  b.  Moses  Satanow,  nex  nse\  Hebrew-German  lexicon, 
Berlin,  1787 ;  Piague,  1804. 

David  Levi,  “  Lingua  Sacra,”  in  three  parts,  grammar  and  He- 
brew-English  and  English-Hebrew  lexicons,  London,  1785- 
89,  1803. 

The  following  lexicographic  works  to  the  Talmud 
must  he  added : 

Anonymous,  is, in  pny,  Constantinople,  loll;  Cracow,  1591; 
Prague,  1707. 

David  b.  Isaac  de  Pomis,  in  ncx,  “  Lexicon  Hebr.  et  Chald. 

Lingua?,  Lat.  et  Ital.  Expositum,”  Venice,  1587. 

Menahem  Lonsano,  pnyc,  explanations  of  difficult  and  foreign 
words  in  the  Talmud  (in  the  nm  nty),  Venice,  1618. 

Benjamin  Mussapliia,  jnyn  non,  additions  to  the  *Aruk  in  the 
Amsterdam  ed.  of  1655. 

David  Cohen  b.  Isaac  de  Lara,  in  “  De  Convenientia  Voca- 
buiorum  Rabbinicorum  cum  Grmcis  et  Quibusdam  Aliis  Lin- 
guis,”  Amsterdam,  1638;  njini  ini,  “De  Convenientia  Vo- 
cabulorum  Talmudicorum  et  Rabbinicorum,”  etc.,  Hamburg- 
1668. 

Benjamin  b.  David,  pirn  n>£*,  Hebrew-rabbinical  lexicon, 
Zolkiev,  1752. 

Benjamin  b.  Isaac  Levi  Leitmeritz,  niina  nncx,  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  glossary  to  the  Zohar,  Lublin,  1645. 

During  the  same  period  (1500-1800)  the  need  of 
lexical  aids  felt  by  Christians  studying  Hebrew 
called  forth  a  large  number  of  lexicons,  the  list  of 
which  is  as  follows: 


Johannes  Reuehlin,  “  Rudimenta  Lingua?  Hebraica?  una  cum 
Lexico,”  Pforzheim,  1506 ;  Basel,  1537. 

Alfonsus  Zamorensis  (ex- Judaeus),  “  Vocabularium  Hebr.  et 
Chald.  V.  T.”  (in  vol.  vi.  of  Complutensian 
Christian  Polyglot,  1515). 

Bexicogra-  Theodoricus  Martinus  (Dirck  Martens),  “Dic- 
phers.  tionarium  Hebraicum,”  Louvain,  c.  1520. 

Sebastian  Munster,  “  Dictionariuin  Hebrai¬ 
cum,”  Basel,  152;?,  1525,  1535,  1539,  1548,  1564. 

Sanctus  (Xantes)  Pagninus,  “Thesaurus  Lingua?  Sancta?,”  Ley¬ 
den,  1529;  ed.  Rob.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1548;  Leyden,  1575 
1577;  Geneva,  1614. 

Sebastian  Munster,  “  Dictionariuin  Trilingue”  (Latin,  Greek 
Hebrew),  Basel,  1530,  1535,  1543,  1562.  ' 

Ant.  Reuehlin,  “Lexicon  Hebr.  Lingua?,”  Basel,  1556,  1569. 

Jo.  Forster  (Forster,  Vorstheimer) ,  “Dictionarium  Hebr  No¬ 
vum,”  Basel,  1557,  1564. 

Jo.  Avenarius  (Habermann),  “Liber  Radicum,  seu  Lexicon 
Hebr.”  Wittenberg,  1568, 1589. 

Sanctus  Pagninus,  “  Epitome  Thesauri  Lingua?  Sacra?,”  Antwerp 
1570,  1572,  1578,  1588,  1599,  1609,  1616,  1670. 

Ambrosius  Calepinus,  “Dictionarium  Septem  Linguarum,”  Ge¬ 
neva,  1578  ;  Basel,  1584;  “  Diet.  Undecim  Lingu.”  Basel,  1590 
1598,  1605,  1616. 

El.  Hutter,  “  Cubus  Alphabeticus  Sancta?  Hebraica?  Lingua?  ” 
Hamburg,  1586,  1588,  1603. 

Marcus  Marinus,  “  Area  Noe,  sive  Thesaurus  Lingua?  Sancta? 
Novus,”  Venice,  1593. 

Johann  Buxtorf  the  Elder,  “Lexicon  Hehr.-Chald.”  Basel 
1607,  1615,  1621,  1631,  1645,  1646,  1654,  1655,  1663,  1667,  1676^ 
1689,  1698,1710,  1735;  “Manuale  Hebr.-Chald.  ”  Basel,  1612 
1619,  1630,  1631,  1634, 1658. 

Valentine  Schindler,  “Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebr.,  Chald., 
Syr., .  Talinudico-Rabbin.,  et  Arab.”  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

|  1612,  1649,  1653,  1695. 

Jos.  Abudacnus  (Barbatus),  “Lexicon  Hebr.”  Louvain,  1615. 
Marius  de  Calasius,  “  Dictionarium  Hebr.”  Rome,  1617. 

Job.  Meelftthrer,  “Manuale  Lexici  Hebr.”  Leipsic,  1617,  1657. 

Chr.  Helvicus,  “Lexicon  Hebr.  Didacticum,”  Giessen,  1620. 

Sixtus  ab  Amama,  Hebrew  lexicon  (Dutch),  Franeker,  1628. 
Daniel  Schwenterus,  “  Manipulus  Linguae  Sanctae,  sive  Lex. 
Hebr.  ad  Formam  Cubi  Hutteriani,”  Nuremberg,  1628,  1638 ; 
Leipsic,  1668. 

Philip  Aquinas  (ex-Jud.),  nnynn  *]nj;D,  “  Dictionarium  Abso- 
lutissimum  Hebr.,  Chald.,  et  Talm.-Rabbin.”  Paris,  1629. 
Gregorius  Francus  (Franke),  “Lexicon  Sacrum,”  Hanover, 
1634. 

William  Alabaster,  “Spiraculum  Tubarum  .  .  .  sen  Schindleri 
Lexicon  Pentaglottum  in  Compend.  Redact.”  London,  1635. 
Edward  Leigh,  “  Critica  Sacra,”  in  two  parts  :  (i.)  observations 
on  all  the  radical  or  primitive  Hebrew  words  in  the  O.  T.  in 
alphabetical  order,  London,  1639,  1650,  1662;  Latin,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1678,  1688,  1696,  1706 ;  French,  ib.  1712. 

Jo.  Plantavitius,  “Thesaurus  Synonymicus  Hebr.-Chald.-Rab- 
bin.”  Lodeve,  1644-45. 

Sebastian  Curtins,  “  Radices  Lingua?  S.  Hebr.”  Geismar,  1645, 
1648,  1649 ;  Amsterdam,  1652. 

W  illiam  Robertson,  “  The  Second  Gate.  .  .  a  Compendious 
Hebr.  Lexicon  or  Dictionary,”  London,  1654. 

H.  Hottinger,  “  Etymologicum  Orientate,  s.  Lexicon  Harmoni- 
cum  Ileptaglotton,”  Frankfort,  1661  (also  “  Talmud.-Rab- 
bin.”). 

J.  Leusden,  “  Onomasticum  Sacrum,”  Leyden,  1665,  1684; 

“  Manuale  Hebr.-Lat.-Belgicum,”  Utrechi,  1667,  1683. 

Sebastian  Curtius,  “  Manuale  Hebr.-Chald.-Lat.-Belgicum,” 
Frankfort,  1668. 

Edw.  Castellus,  “Lexicon  Heptaglottum,”  London,  1669,  1686; 
from  this,  “Lexicon  Hebraicum,”  adnot.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gottingen,  1790. 

Job.  Coccejus,  “Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebr.  et 
Chald.  V.  T.”  Amsterdam,  1669;  Frankfort,  1689,  1714;  Leip¬ 
sic,  1777,  1793-96. 

J.  Friedr.  Nicolai,  “  Hodegeticum  Orientale,”  part  i. :  “Lexicon 
Hebr.”  etc.,  Jena,  1670;  Frankfort,  1686. 

Ant.  Halsius,  “Compendium  Lexici  Hebraici,”  3d  ed.,  Utrecht, 
1674,  1679,  1683. 

William  Robertson,  “Thesaurus  Lingua?  Sacra?  Compend.  .  .  . 

s.  Concordant.  Lexicon  Hebr.-Latino-Biblicum,”  London,  1680. 
Matthew  Hillerus,  “Lexicon  Latino- Hebr.”  Tubingen,  1685. 

Jo.  Leusden,  “  Lexicon  Novum  Hebr.-Latinum,”  Utrecht,  1687. 

Jo.  Michaelis,  “  Lexicon  Particularum  Hebr.”  Frankfort,  1689. 
Henr.  Opitius,  “  Novum  Lexicon  Hebr.-Chald.-Biblicum,”  Leip¬ 
sic,  1692;  Hamburg,  1705,  1714,  1724. 

Ge.  Christ.  Burcklinus,  “  Lexicon  Hebr.-Macaronicum,”  Frank¬ 
fort,  1699 ;  in  compend.  redact.  1743. 
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Paul  Math.  Alberti,  “  Porta  Linguae  Sanctee,  seu  Lex.  Novum 
Hebr.-Lat.-Biblicum,”  Bautzen,  1704. 

Christ.  Reineccius,  “Janua  Hebr.  Linguae  V.  T.”  (since  the  2d 
ed.  with  lexicon),  Leipsic,  1704,  1707,  1720,  1733,  1741,  1748, 
1756,  1769,  1788. 

Christ.  Gottlieb  Meinigius,  “  Lexicon  Hebr.  in  Compend.  Re¬ 
dact.”  ib.  1712. 

Joh.  Heeser,  “  Lapis  Adjutorius,  s.  Lexicon  Philolog.  Hebr.- 
Chald.-Sacrum,”  parti,  (n-d),  Harderov,  1716. 

Ge.  Burchard  Rumelinus,  “Lexicon  Biblicum,”  Frankfort,  1716. 
Lud.  Christoph.  Schaefer,  “  Hebr.  Worterbuch,”  Bernburg,  1720. 
Chari.  Franc.  Houbigantius,  “Racines  Hebr.  .  .  .  ou  Diction. 

Hebr.  par  Racines,”  Paris,  1732. 

Ant.  Zanolini,  “  Lexicon  Hebraicum,”  Padua,  1732. 

Nicol.  Burger,  “  Lexicon  Hebr.-Chald.-Lat.”  Copenhagen,  1733. 
Jo.  Bougetius,  “  Lexicon  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  Rome,  1737. 

Jo.  Simonis,  “Onomasticon  V.  T.”  Halle,  1741. 

Fr.  Haselbauer,  “  Lexicon  Hebr. -Ch aid.”  Prague,  1743. 

Jo.  Christ.  Clodius,  “Lexicon  Hebr.  Selectum,”  Leipsic,  1744. 

Jo.  Christ.  Klemm,  “  Lex.  Hebr.-Germ.-Lat.”  Tubingen,  1745. 
Petr.  Guaria,  ‘‘Lexicon  Hebr.  et  Chald.  Biblicum,”  Paris,  1746. 
Weitenauer,  “  Hierolexicon  Linguae  Hebr.,  Chald.  et  Syr.”  Augs¬ 
burg,  1750,  1753. 

Jo.  Simonis,  “  Dictionarium  V.  T.  Hebr.-Chald.”  Halle,  1752, 
1766;  “  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  ib.  1756;  Amster¬ 
dam,  1757;  Leyden,  1763;  Halle,  1771;  (ed.  I.  G.  Eiehhorn) 
1793;  (enlarged  by  F.  S.  Winer)  Leipsic,  1828;  English  by 
Charles  Seager,  London,  1832. 

P  .  .  .  ,  “Lexicon  Hebr.-Chald.-Latino-Biblicum,”  Avignon, 
1758,  1765 ;  Leyden,  1770. 

Anonymous,  “  Neu  Eingerichtetes  Deutsch-Hebr.  Worterbuch, ” 
Oettingen,  1764. 

John  Parkhurst,  “  An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,”  London, 
1762,  1778,  1792,  1811,  1823. 

Jos.  Montaldi,  “Lex.  Hebr.  et  Chald.-Biblic.”  Rome,  1789. 

W.  Fr.  Hetzel,  “Kritisches  Worterbuch  der  Hebr.  Sprache,” 
vol.  i.,  sec.  1,  Halle,  1793. 

Ph.  N.  Moser,  “Lexicon  Manuale  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  Ulrn,  1795. 
Jo.  Chr.  Fried.  Schulz,  “  Hebr.-Deutsches  Worterbuch  uber  das 
A.  T.” 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  following  lexicons 
on  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  written  by  Chris¬ 
tians  : 

Sebastian  Munster,  “  Dictionarium  Chaldaicum,  non  tarn  ad 
Chald.  Interpretes,  quam  Rabbinorum  Intelligenda  Commen- 
taria  Necessarium,”  Basel,  1527. 

Johann  Buxtorf  the  Elder,  “  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum,” 
ed.  Jo.  Buxtorflus  the  Younger,”  Basel,  1639. 

Joh.  Henr.  Otho,  “Lex.  Rabbin.-Philologicum,”  Geneva,  1675. 
Ant.  Zanolini,  “  Lexicon  Chaldaico-Rabbinicum,”  Padua,  1747. 
Bon.  Girandeau,  S.  J.,  “  Dictionarium  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum, 
et  Rabbinicum,”  Paris,  1778. 

Among  the  seventy  or  more  lexicons  above  enu¬ 
merated  that  were  called  forth  by  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  among  the  Christian  theologians  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  following  may  be 
noted  for  the  number  of  editions  through  which  they 
have  passed ;  the  works  of  Sebastian  Munster,  S.  Pag- 
ninus,  Buxtorf,  Coccejus,  Reineccius,  Simonis.  Most 
of  the  lexicons  deal  also  with  the  Aramaic  portions 
of  the  Bible,  the  designation  “  Chaldaic  ”  for  this  lan¬ 
guage  having  become  current  since  Sebastian  Mun¬ 
ster’s  time,  though  even  Dunash  ibn 
The  Most  Labrat  calls  the  Aramaic  HBO  ftish  in 
Popular  his  polemic  against  Saadia,  No.  6.  The 
Diction-  comparison  of  Hebrew  with  its  bin¬ 
aries.  dred  languages,  already  indicated  by 
William  Postellus  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Guichard,  “L’Har- 
monie  Etymologique  des  Langues  Hebr./’  etc., 
Paris,  1660,  was  first  carried  out  lexically  by  Schind¬ 
ler,  then  by  Hottinger,  and  more  completely  and  on  a 
more  solid  basis  by  Castelli.  But  it  remained  for 
Albert  Scliultens  (died  1750),  an  eminent  member  of 
the  distinguished  Dutch  school,  to  place  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Hebrew  with  the  Arabic  on  a  more  solid 


scientific  foundation,  the  achievements  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  philologists  of  the  preceding  centuries  having 
been  forgotten.  Scliultens  himself  compiled  no  dic¬ 
tionary;  but  his  contributions  to  Hebrew  lexicog¬ 
raphy  are  found  in  many  treatises  and  commen¬ 
taries.  Attempts  to  translate  the  Hebrew  into  the 
vernacular  instead  of  into  Latin  were  first  made  in 
Dutch,  then  in  English,  Flemish,  German,  and 
French. 

The  rapid  development  of  philology  in  all  its 
branches  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  also  extended  to  Hebrew,  which  gradually 
occupied  a  position  independent  of  theology.  The 
labors  of  Wilhelm  Gesenius  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
grammar  and  lexicography.  His  lexicon,  in  the  en¬ 
larged  and  modified  later  editions,  has 

Gesenius.  remained  down  to  the  present  day  the 
lexical  manual  most  in  demand  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible — a  proof  of  its  excellence  that 
was  apparent  even  in  the  earlier  editions.  In  its  first 
form  (Leipsic,  1810,  1812)  it  bore  the  title  “Hebr.- 
Deutsches  Handworterbuch  uber  die  Sehriften  des 
A.  T.”  This  book  became  the  basis  for  the  large 
“Thesaurus  Philolog. -Criticus,”  1829-42,  the  last 
fasciculi  of  which  were  completed  after  Gesenius’ 
death  (in  1842)  by  Rodiger,  1853-1858.  An  abbre 
viated  edition  of  the  “Handworterbuch  ”  was  issued 
under  the  title  “  Neues  Hebr.  -Deutsches  Handworter¬ 
buch,”  1815;  and  this  became  the  basis  for  the  later 
editions,  which,  beginning  with  the  second  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  edition  (1823),  bore  the  title  “Hebr. 
und  Clialdaisches  Worterbuch.”  Gesenius  himself 
issued  the  third  and  fourth  editions,  1828,  1834. 
The  editors  of  the  later  editions  were;  Dietrich, 
1857,  1863,  1868;  Mlililau  and  Volck,  1883,  1886, 
1890;  F.  Buhl,  1895, 1899.  Gesenius  also  issued  the 
third  edition  in  Latin,  under  the  title  “Lexicon  Ma¬ 
nuale,”  Leipsic,  1832-33.  An  English  translation 
of  the  first  “  Handworterbuch  ”  of  1810  was  issued 
by  Christ.  Leo,  Cambridge,  1825-28;  the  netv 
“  Handworterbuch  ”  of  1815  was  issued  in  English 
by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andover,  1S24;  other  editions,  Lon¬ 
don,  1827,  1832 ;  the  “  Lexicon  Manuale  ”  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Edw.  Robinson,  Boston,  1836 
(last  ed.,  1854);  and  by  Tregellas,  1859.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  Oxford  iexicon,  appearing  since  1892 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  edited  by  Francis  Brown, 
with  the  cooperation  of  S.  R.  Driver  and  Charles 
A.  Briggs.  The  A s$ikov  E/fo-Neoe/./^.  ttjq  Ralaiag 
Aiatir/Kr/g,  Malta,  1842,  is  also  based  on  Gesenius’ 
work,  of  which  a  Swedish  translation  appeared  at 
Upsala  in  1829-32. 

Other  lexicons  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  Stein- 
schneider’s  “Haudbuch”  furnishing  the  material 
down  to  1859 : 

Th.  Inun.  Dinrtorf,  “Novum  Lex.  Linguce  Hebr.  et  Chald.” 

Leipsic,  1801, 1804. 

Samuel  Pike,  “  A  Comparative  Hebrew  Lex.”  Glasgow,  1802. 
Evr.  Scheidius,  “  Lex.  Hebr.  et  Chald.  Man.”  Utrecht,  1805,  1810. 
Aug.  Fried.  Pfeiffer,  “  Man.  Bibl.  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  Erlangen, 

1809. 

Chr.  Gottlieb  Elwert,  “Deutsch-Hebr.  Worterbuch,”  Reut- 

lingen,  1822. 

E.  F.  C.  Rosemniiller,  “  Vocabularimn  V.  T.  Hebr.  et  Chald. 

Halle,  1822, 1827. 

James  Andrew,  “  Hebrew  Diet,  and  Grammar,”  London,  lSr.3. 
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Jo.  Fried.  Sebroeder,  “  Deutsch-Hebr.  Worterb.”  Leipsie,  1823. 
Franc.  Fontanella,  “  Vocabulario  Ebreo-Ital.  et  Ital.-Ebreo,” 
Venice,  1824. 

L’Abbd  Giraud,  “  Yocabulaire  Hebr.-Frangais,”  Wilna,  1825. 

J.  B.  Glaire,  “Lex.  Manuale  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  Paris,  1830, 1843. 
Job.  Ev\  Stadler,  “Lex.  Manuale  Hebr.-Latin,”  Munich,  1831. 
Em.  Filed.  Leopold,  “  Lex.  Hebr.  et  Chald.”  Leipsie,  1832. 

J.  H.  L.  Biesenthal,  “Hebr.  und  Chald.  Schul  worterbucb , ’ ’ 
Berlin,  1S35-37. 

W.  L.  Roy,  “A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,” 
New  York,  183S. 

Samuel  Lee,  “  A  Lex.  Hebr.,  Chald.,  and  English,”  London, 
1840,  1844. 

William  Wallace  Duncan,  “A  New  Hebrew-English  and  Eng- 
lishrHebrew  Lex.”  ib.  1841. 

Ernst  Meier,  “  Hebr.  Wurzelworterbuch,”  Mannheim,  1845. 

Fr.  Nork,  “  Vollstiindiges  Hebr.-Chald.-Rabbinisches  Worter- 
buch,”  Grimma,  1842. 

Fred.  Bialloblotzky,  “  Lexicon  Radieum  Hebr.”  London,  1843. 
William  Osborn,  “A  New  Hebrew-English  Lexicon,”  ib.  1845. 

B.  Davidson,  “  The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  ” 
ib.  1S48. 

Fr.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  “  Kurzgefasstes  Hebr.  und  Chald.  Hand- 
wdrterbuch,”  Stuttgart,  1851. 

G.  Stier,  “  Hebraisches  Vocabularium,”  Leipsie,  1857,  1859. 

Benj.  Davies,  “  Hebrew  Lexicon,”  2d  ed.,  London,  1876. 

A  new  arrangement  of  lexical  matter  is  found  in 
Carl  Siegfried  and  B.  Stade’s  “  Hebraisches  Worter- 
buch  zum Alten  Testament,”  Leipsie,  1893,  in  which 
the  comparison  of  the  kindred  languages  is  excluded, 
the  etymology  made  secondary,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  so-called  primary  meanings  avoided,  while 
the  vocabulary  and  idioms  are  given  as  completely 
as  possible.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  advocates  the  free 
use  of  Assyrian  in  his  work,  “Prolegomena  eines 
Neuen  Hebr. -Aram.  Worterbuches  zum  A.  T.  ”  Leip- 
sic,  1S86  (see  Noldeke’s  exhaustive  discussion  in 
“Z.  D.  M.  G.”xl.  718-748).  j 

The  new  stimulus  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
among  the  European  Jews  by  Moses  Mendelssohn 
and  his  followers  was  evident  also  in  the  demands  for 
lexical  aids  to  that  study.  The  Hebrew  lexicons  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jews  in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  have  already  been  mentioned.  J.  Ben-Ze’eb’s 
“  Oza r  ha-Shorashim  ”  (Treasury  of  Roots),  Vienna, 
1807,  was  very  popular  down  to  the  second  half  of 
the  century,  and  did  good  work  in  purifying  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  eastern  Europe.  The  second  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1816;  the  third,  edited  by  Letteris,  in  1839- 
1844;  the  fourth,  in  1862-64.  Jewish  learning, 
which  was  developed  to  an  unexpected  degree  by 
the  generation  of  Jewish  scholars  following  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  school,  brought  to  light  especially  the 
works  of  classical  scholars  dealing  with  Hebrew 
philology  and  Bible  exegesis,  advan- 
J ewish  cing  thereby  also  modern  Hebrew  phi- 

Lexieog-  lology.  The  Hebrew  lexicons  of  the 
raphers  of  past,  edited  or  printed  for  the  first 
the  time,  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Nineteenth  Julius  Ftirst  was  most  active  as  lexi- 
Century.  cographer,  publishing  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bible  concordance.  In  1842  ho 
issued  a  Hebrew-Chaldee  school  lexicon ;  and  in  1869 
a  Hebrew  pocket-dictionary  to  the  Old  Testament. 
His  ‘  Hebraisch  und  Chaldaisclies  Hand  worterbucb 
liber  das  A.  T.”  Leipsie,  1857-61  (2d  ed.,  1863;  3d 
ed.,  by  Ryssel.  1876),  “marked  a  great  advance, 
evincing  an  assiduous  and  scholarly  use  of  the  many 
products  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  ”  (Diestel).  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  Davidson,  the 
fifth  edition  appearing  in  1885. 


-Following  is  a  list  of  other  Hebrew  lexicons  to  the 

Bible  which  were  written  by  Jews : 

Hananiah  Coen,  pt^n  njpc,  “  Vocabulario  Coinpendioso  Ebra 
ico-ltalianoj1  Reggio,  1811-12. 

W.  Heinemann,  -nc^n  n'S*jn,  “Vocabulary  Hebrew  and  Ed* 
lisb,”  London,  1823. 

Van  Embden,  “  Prospectus  eines  Hebr.-Deutschen  und  Deutsch- 
Hebr.  Worterbuches,”  Hamburg,  1823. 

Judah  Laz.  Kron,  yn,  “  Hebr.-Deutscbes  Worterbucb  ” 
Wilna,  1826.  ' 

D.  Luzzatto,  “Dizionario  Compendiato  Ebraico-Cbald.,  Latino 
et  Italiano,”  part  i.,  Florence,  1827. 

Marchand  d’Ennery,  “Hebr.-Franz.  Worterbucb,”  1827 

Jos.  Hirsciifeld,  D's*njn  me':',  “Neues  Synonymiscbes  Haud- 
worterbucli  zur  Beforderung  der  Hebrilisclien  Spracbe  ” 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  1818, 1830. 

Moses  Lemans  and  Y.  J.  Mulder,  “  Hebr.-Nederduitsch  Hand- 
woordenboek,”  Amsterdam,  1829-31. 
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saw,  1830. 

M.  I.Benlevi,  tint!'  mis,  “  Tabellariscbes  Hebr.-Deutscbes 
Worterbucb,”  Hanover,  1833. 

Selig  Newmann,  “Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,”  London 
1834;  “English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,”  ib.  1832. 


Michael  Josephs,  o^D  emc,  “An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexi¬ 
con,”  ih.  1834. 

Simha  b.  Ephraim,  nSo  “Hebr.  Lx.  nacb  Neuer  Methode  ” 
part  i.,  Warsaw,  1839. 


Joseph  Johlsohn,  zpSd  tw,  “ Biblisch-Hebr.  Worterbucb” 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  1840. 

Isaac  Nordlieimer,  “A  Complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  O.  T.”  part  i.,  New  York,  1842. 

S.  E.  Heigmans,  tsnp  nm,  “Hebr.  en  Nederduitscli  Woorden- 
boekje,”  Amsterdam,  1845. 


Abigail  Lindo,  “  A  Hebrew-English  and  English-Hebrew  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  London,  1840. 

Emanuel  Recanati,  “Dizionario  Ebr.-Chald.  ed.  Italiano  ”  Ve- 
rona,  1854-56.  ’  ' 

W.  G.  Scliaufller,  enpn  ptt’S  n:n  nsw,  “  Diccionario  della 
Lengua  Santa  ”  (Ladino),  Constantinople,  1855. 

A.  Luzzatto,  'fj1?  onS,  “Vocabulario  Italiano  Hebr”  Ve¬ 
rona,  1856. 

E.  Bardach,  *p“U?c,  ed.  Letteris,  Vienna,  1868. 

David  Cassel,  “Hebr.-Deutscbes  Worterbucb,”  Berliu  1871 
1885, 1886,  1889,  1898.  ’ 


M.  E.  Stern,  tsnpn  rw  -im\  Vienna,  1871. 

Cb.  Poliak,  “  Heber-Magyar  Teljes  Szotar,”  Budapest,  1881. 

J.  Steinberg,  cpS ed  nxuN,  “  Hebr.-Deutseb-Russiscbes  Worter- 
buch,”  Wilna,  1897. 


Jewish  learning  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro¬ 
duced  important  works  in  the  field  of  Talmudic  lexi¬ 
cography,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Jacob 
Levy’s  “  Neuliebraisches  und  Chaldaisclies  Wortcr- 
bucli  fiber  die  Talmudim  uud  Midrascliim,”  with 
additions  by  II.  L.  Fleischer,  Leipsie,  1876-89;  and 
his  “Chaldaisclies  Worterbucb  uber 
Jewish  die  Targumim,”  ib.  1886.  M.  Jas- 
Dic-  trow’s  work,  “Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 
tionaries  of  gumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yeru- 
Talmud.  shalmi,  and  theMidrashic  Literature.” 

London  and  New  York,  1886  etseq.,  the 
concluding  portion  of  wliich  will  shortly  appear,  is 
also  of  independent  value.  Alexander  Kohut’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Aruk,  mentioned  above,  assumed  the 
shape  of  an  independent  lexicon  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  wealth  of  material.  J.  M.  Landau’s  edition  of 
the  ‘Aruk,  Prague,  1819-24,  also  containing  many 
additions,  was  used  for  a  long  time.  The" foreign 
words,  more  especially  of  the  Talmud,  are  explained 
in  S.  and  M.  Bondi’s  “iriDwS%  “1LN,  Dessau,  1812;  in  J. 
B.  Schonhak’s  “  Ila-Masli bir,”  Warsaw,  1858;  by  A. 
Brull  in  “  Fremdspracliliche  Redensarten  in  Talm. 
und  Midi*.,”  Leipsie,  1869;  and  in  J.  Fiirst’s  “Glos- 
sarium  Grreco-Hebraicum,  Oder  der  Griecliisclie  Wor- 
terscliatz  der  Judischen  Midraschwerke,”  Strasburg. 
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1890.  An  important  supplement  to  the  Talmudic 
lexicons,  including  the  whole  material,  is  S.  Krauss’s 
“  Griechisclie  und  Lateinische  Lelinworter  im  Tal¬ 
mud,  Midrasch,  und  Targum,”  with  notes  by  Im¬ 
manuel  Low,  Berlin,  1898, 1899.  Among  other  works 
on  Talmudic  lexicography,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  their  lexical  form : 

Isaiah  Berlin,  nxScn,  glossary  to  the  ‘Aruk :  i.,  Bres¬ 

lau,  1830 ;  ii.,  Vienna,  1859. 

M.  Lattes,  additions  to  Levy’s  lexicon,  Milan,  1878, 1881 ;  “  Mis¬ 
cellanea  Postuma,”  1884,  1885. 

J.  H.  Dessauer,  pm  p&’S,  short  lexicons  to  the  Talmud,  Er¬ 
langen,  1839. 

M.  E.  Stern,  pSnn  -mx,  Vienna,  1863. 

G.  H.  Dalinan,  ttnnn  yny,  “  Aram.-Neuhebr.  Worterbuch  zu 
Targum,  Talmud,  und  Midrasch,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1897,  1901,  a  very  useful  work. 

No  special  lexical  treatment  of  the  Neo-Hebrew  of 
the  Midrashim  has  yet  been  undertaken,  though  a 
beginning  is  found  in  Hananiali  Coen’s  DDK 
Reggio,  1822,  and  Geiger’s  glossary  to  his  “Lelir- 
und  Lesebuch  der  Sprache  der  Mischna, 77  Breslau, 
1845.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of 
the  non-Jewish  scholar  A.  Th.  Hartmann,  “Thesau¬ 
rus  Lingual  Hebr.  e  Mischna  Augendus,”  Rostock, 
1825,  1826.  David  Lowy’s  lexicon, 

Prague,  1845,  1847,  containing  Hebrew  words  and 
idioms  found  in  the  Talmud,  is  carried  only  as  far 
as  the  root  nil  W.  Bacher’s  “Die  Aelteste  Termi- 
nologie  der  Judischen  Schriftauslegung.  Ein  Wor¬ 
terbuch  der  Bibelexegetischen  Kunstsprache  der  Tan- 
naiten,”  Leipsic,  1899,  is  confined  to  one  special  field. 

There  is  as  yet  no  lexicon  of  the  later  form  of  He¬ 
brew  in  post-Talmudic  times,  when  the  vocabulary 
was  strongly  influenced  and  enriched  by  the  various 
sciences  treated  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  by  the 
translations  from  the  Arabic.  Jac.  Goldenthal  issued 
his  “  Grundzuge  und  Beitrage  zu  Einem  Spracliver- 
gleiclienden  Rabbiniscli  -  Pliilologischen  Worter¬ 
buch,  ”  in  the  “  Abhandlungen  der  Kais.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,”  Vienna,  1849.  Zunz,  who  in¬ 
cluded  very  instructive  lists  of  words  in  his  works 
on  synagogal  poetry,  expressed  in  1856  a  “  wish  for 
a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language”  (in  “Z.  D.  M. 
G.”x.  501-512;  “ Gesammelte  Scliriften,”  iii,  14-30); 
but  this  wish  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  See  also 
Steinschneider,  “  Fremdsprachliche  Elemente  im 
Neuhebraisclien,  ”  Prague,  1845. 

In  the  last  few  decades  the  vocabulary  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  which  is  used  in  Russia  and  Poland 
as  a  literary  language,  and  in  certain  regions  of  Pal¬ 
estine  and  the  East  as  vernacular,  has  been  materially 
increased,  in  many  cases  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  models 
set  by  Biblical  purity  and  historic  tradition.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  jour- 
Modern  nals  and  scientific  works,  so  that  mod- 
Hebrew.  ern  objects  and  ideas  must  be  expressed 
in  the  ancient  language.  The  unscien¬ 
tific  arbitrariness  thus  arising  would  be  checked  by  a 
dictionary  including  the  different  phases  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Mislmah,  of  the  medie¬ 
val  scientific  and  poetic  literature,  and,  finally,  the 
modern  revived  Hebrew  should  each  be  treated,  and 
those  words  definitely  adopted  and  standing  the  test  of 
scientific  investigation  be  lexically  determined.  The 
publication  of  two  such  lexicons  has  recently  been  un¬ 


dertaken,  partly  with  scientific  ends  in  view,  partly 
to  answer  the  practical  needs  of  those  writing  in  He¬ 
brew  ;  namely,  S.  I.  Fuenn’s  “Ha-Ozar,”  Warsaw  (as- 
far  as  the  letter  n),  and  Ben  Judaii’s  “Ha-Millon,” 
Jerusalem  (only  two  fasciculi  so  far). 

G-  W.  B. 

DIDACHE,  or  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Aidaxy  ruv  Audena  ’At togto/mv)  ;  A  manual 
of  instruction  for  proselytes,  adopted  from  the  Syn¬ 
agogue  by  early  Christianity,  and  transformed  by 
alteration  and  amplification  into  a  Church  manual. 
Discovered  among  a  collection  of  ancient  Christian 
manuscripts  in  Constantinople  by  Bryennios  in  1873, 
and  published  by  him  in  1883,  it  aroused  great  in¬ 
terest  among  scholars.  The  book,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (“Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  25)  and  Athanasius 
(“Festal  Letters,”  39)  in  the  fourth  century,  had  ap¬ 
parently  been  lost  since  the  ninth  century.  The 
most  acceptable  theory  among  the  many  proposed 
on  the  character  and  composition  of  the  “Didache77 
is  that  proposed  by  Charles  Taylor  in  1886,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1895  by  A.  Harnack  (who  in  1884  had 
most  vigorously  maintained  its  Christian  origin) — 
that  the  first  part  of  the  “Didache,”  the  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  the  “Two  Ways”  ("Didache,”  ch. 
i.-vi.),  was  originally  a  manual  of  instruction  used 
for  the  initiation  of  proselytes  in  the  Synagogue,  and 
was  converted  later  into  a  Christian  manual  and 
ascribed  to  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  To  it  were  added 
rules  concerning  baptism,  fasting,  and  prayer,  the 
benedictions  over  the  wine  and  the  bread  and  after 
the  communion  meal,  and  regulations  regarding  the 
Christian  community  (ch.  vii.-xvi.).  The  Jewish 
student  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  part,  the 
title  and  contents  of  which  are  discussed  here. 

The  composite  character  of  the  “  Didache”  is  shown 
by  the  double  title  or  heading.  The  first  words, 
“Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,” 
Title  of  the  form  the  general  title,  and  therefore 
Book.  need  not  now  be  considered.  But  of 
the  second  heading,  which  refers  to 
the  original  book,  ch.  i.-vi.,  only  the  words 
“Teaching  of  the  Lord  to  the  Gentiles”  (A idaxv 
K vpiov  role  VE Qveglv)  are  genuinely  Jewish;  the  words 
“through  the  Twelve  Apostles,77  which  assume  that 
the  word  “  Lord 77  refers  to  Jesus,  are  a  Christian 
interpolation.  The  book  known  to  Christians  as  the 
“Teaching  of  the  Two  Ways”  corresponded  proba¬ 
bly  with  the  “Hilkot  Gerim”  (Rules  Regarding 
Proselytes)  referred  to  in  Ruth  R.  i.  7  and  16  as 
having  been  studied  by  Ruth  under  the  direction  of 
Naomi,  the  words  (“  way  ”)  and  -j^n  (“  walk  ”) 
in  both  verses  being  taken  as  indications  that  the 
necessary  instruction  in  the  “  Two  Ways 77  had  been 
duly  given  to  Ruth  (compare  Baraita  Yeb.  47a,  and 
Massek.  Gerim,  the  abrupt  beginning  of  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  other  rules  concerning 
the  admission  of  proselytes  during  the  Temple  time). 

The  whole  teaching  is  summarized  in  the  first  two 
verses  (ch.  i.  1-2) :  “  There  are  two  ways,  one  of  life 
and  one  of  death,  and  wide  is  the  dif - 
Contents  ference  between.  The  way  of  life  is 
of  the  this:  First,  thou  shalt  love  God  thy 

“  Didache. 77  Maker  [after  Deut.  vi.  5] :  second,  thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
[after  Lev.  xix.  18].  Now  the  teaching  of  these  two 
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words  is  this  :  *  Whatsoever  thou  wouldst  not  have 
done  unto  thee,  neither  do  thou  to  another.  ’  ” 

Here  is  a  great  lacuna,  nothing  being  said  about  what  love 
of  God  implies ;  and  what  follows  is  only  very  loosely  connected 
with  the  preceding  verses.  Whether  taken  from  an  old  Essene 
document  (see  Hippolytus,  “Refutatio  Hieresium,”  ix.  23  [18]) 
or  from  some  Christian  collection  of  “  Sayings  ”  older  than  Matt, 
v.  89-48  and  Luke  vi.  27-89,  verses  3-4  are  certainly  out  of 
place ;  they  interrupt  the  order.  So  do  verses  4-5,  in  which 
“the  commandment  of  charity”  is  treated  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  though  they  have  parallels  in  Matt.  v.  26 ;  Acts 
xx.  85. 

Oh.  ii.  1  begins  as  if  the  first  part  of  the  Decalogue,  comprising 
the  law  of  the  love  of  God,  had  been  treated  in  the  preceding 
chapter:  “And  the  second  commandment  of  the  Teaching 
[that  is,  love  of  our  fellow  man]  is:  Thou  shalt  not  kill”  (Ex. 
xx.  13 ;  see  verse  2). 

2:  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery”  (Ex.  xx.  14).  (This 
includes  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  commit  sodomy  nor  fornication.”) 
“  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ”  (Ex.  xx.  15).  .  .  .  “Thou  shalt  not  use 
witchcraft  nor  practise  sorcery”  (Ex.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xix.  26). 
(This  belongs  obviously  to  the  eliminated  first  part  comprising 
the  duties  toward  God.)  “  Thou  shalt  not  procure  abortion,  nor 
shalt  thou  kill  the  new-born  child  ”  (compare  Wisdom  xii.  5). 
(This  is  the  amplification  of  Ex.  xx.  13,  and  belongs  to  verse  1.) 
“Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods”  (Ex.  xx.  17;  see 
verse  0) . 

3-5:  “Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself.”  .  .  .  (This  again  be¬ 
longs  to  the  eliminated  first  part.)  “Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness”  (Ex.  xx.  10).  “Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  nor  bear 
malice.  Thou  shalt  not  be  doubled-minded  nor  double-tongued, 
for  duplicity  of  tongue  is  a  snare  of  death.  Thy  speech  shall 
not  be  false  nor  vain,  but  filled  with  deed.” 

6:  “Thou  shalt  not  be  covetous  nor  rapacious  [amplification 
of  Ex.  xx.  17],  nor  a  liyprocrite,  nor  malignant,  nor  haughty. 
Thou  shalt  not  take  evil  counsel  against  thy  neighbor  ”  (ampli¬ 
fication  of  Ex.  xx.  16) . 

7 :  “  Thou  shalt  not  hate  any  one ;  but  some  thou  shalt  rebuke 
[Lev.  xix.  17],  and  for  some  thou  shalt  pray  [compare  Tosef., 
B.  E:.  ix.  29  with  reference  to  Job  xlii.  8 ;  Gen.  xx.  17 ;  see 
Matt.  v.  44],  and  some  thou  shalt  love  above  thine  own  soul  ” 
(compare  “Epistle  of  Barnabas,”  xix.  11,  and  another  “Didache  ” 
version,  Harnack  and  Gebhard,  “Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,” 
xiii.  i.  7  et  seq.).  (This  is  the  interpretation  of  Lev.  xix.  18; 
compare  above,  i.  3.) 

Ch.  iii.  1  dwells  on  lighter  sins,  and  begins  by  laying  down 
the  following  principle :  “  My  child,  flee  from  every  evil  and 
from  whatsoever  is  similar  to  it.”  This  well-known  maxim, 
nonn  pi  “nyon  p  mu  din  Nm  is  ascribed  in 

Tosef.,  Hul.  ii.  24  toR.  Eliezer  of  the  second  Christian  century, 
and  in  Ab.  R.  N.  ii.  (ed.  Schechter,  pp.  8,  9)  to  Job,  and  is  ex¬ 
plained  :  “  Avoid  light  sins  in  order  to  escape  grosser  sins  ” 
(compare  also  Hul.  44b;  Derek  Erez  Zuta,  viii.;  I  Thess.  v.  22; 
and  Bacher,  “  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,”  i.  113,  281).  In  this 
sense  are  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  further  ampli¬ 
fied: 

2  warns  against  anger  and  contention  as  leading  to  murder. 

3,  against  lust,  lascivious  speeches  and  looks  as  leading  to 
fornication  and  adultery. 

4,  against  divination,  astrology,  and  other  heathen  practises 
as  leading  to  idolatry. 

5,  against  lying,  avarice,  and  vanity  as  leading  to  theft. 

6-9,  against  an  irreverential  and  presumptuous  attitude 
toward  God  as  leading  to  blasphemy. 

10,  enjoining  the  disciple  to  accept  every  seemingly  evil  hap¬ 
pening  as  good  because  coining  from  God. 

Ch.  iv.  1-13  refers  again  to  the  duty  toward  God,  stating  that 
the  honor  of  God  includes  the  study  of  His  Word;  the  honor  of  the 
teacher,  the  support  of  the  students  and  praetisers  of  the  Law ; 
the  honor  of  the  father,  the  support  of  the  household  ;  and  after 
having  positively  enjoined  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  of  whatever 
is  evil  (see  Ab.  R.  N.  xvi.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  64]),  it  declares 
in  a  genuinely  Jewish  spirit  that  “the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  should  all  be  kept;  none  to  be  added,  and  none  to  be 
taken  away”  (compare  Dent.  iv.  2,  xiii.  1  [xii.  32]). 

,k  (  T*  recaPitulates  the  prohibitory  laws  under  the  heading 
1  This  is  the  Way  of  Death  ”;  the  enumeration,  however,  shows 
lack  of  order. 

Ch.  vi.  contains  a  warning  against  false  teachers,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  the  proselyte  in  verse  2,  it  says :  “  If  thou  art  able  to 
bear  the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord,  thou  wilt  be  perfect;  if  not, 
do  what  thou  canst.”  This  is  obviously  an  allusion  to  the  two 
classes  of  proselytes  Judaism  recognized :  the  full  proselyte. 


who  accepted  all  the  laws  of  the  Torah,  including  circumcision, 
Sabbath,  and  the  dietary  laws ;  and  the  semi-proselyte,  who 
accepted  only  the  Noachian  laws  as  biuding.  For  the  latter 
verse  3  contains  the  warning  not  to  eat  meat  which  has  been 
offered  to  idols,  which  is  forbidden  also  to  the  Noachidce. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  Jewish  manual  could 
not  be  used  in  its  entirety  by  the  Church  from  the 
moment  when  she  deviated  from  Jewish  practises 
and  views.  Just  as  the  Sliema‘  Yisrael  in  the  saying 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xii.  29)  was  dropped  by  the  other  Gos¬ 
pel  writers,  so  was  the  whole  first  part  of  the  “  Di¬ 
dache,”  dealing  with  monotheism,  tampered  with  by 
the  Christian  editor.  The  whole  book  lias  fallen  into 
disorder,  and  much  of  it  is  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  Christian  scholars,  who  judge  it  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church. 
The  ‘  ‘  Two  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  “  Di- 

Ways. dache  ”  are  indisputably  Jewish.  The 
teaching  of  the  “Two  Ways,”  the 
one  of  life  and  the  other  of  death,  runs  as  a  leading 
thought  throughout  Jewish  literature.  Just  as 
Moses  set  before  the  people  of  Israel  “life  and  good, 
death  and  evil”  (Deut.  xxx.  15-19;  Jer.  xxi.  8),  so 
is  the  choice  between  the  two  roads  to  be  made  ever 
anew  (Ps.  i.  6;  Prov.  ii.  12-20,  vi.  23;  Ecclus. 
[Siraeh]  xv.  17;  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxx.  15;  IV  Ezra 

iii.  7,  iv.  4;  Pirke  R.  El.  xv. ;  Gen.  R.  viii.,  ix.,  xxi. ; 
Targum  to  Gen.  iii.  22 ;  Enoch,  xciv.  2  et  seq. ;  Ba¬ 
ruch  iv.  2;  Apoc.  Baruch,  xiii.  5  et  seq.,  lxxxv.  13; 
Book  of  Jubilees,  xxii.  17-29;  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  Asher,  1;  Abot  R.  N.  xv. ;  Ber. 
28b;  Sifre,  Debarim,  43,  54,  based  on  -pi  [“the 
way”];  Deut  xi.  28;  Gen.  R,  lxx.  to  Gen.  xxviii. 
20  [-p"7  =  see  Targum] ;  Ex.  R.  xxx. ;  Deut.  R. 

iv.  ;  Midrash,  Tehillim  to  Ps.  ii.  3,  with  reference  to 
“|YJ ;  Isa.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxvi.  5,  xxxix.  2,  xl.  2,  lxviii.  21, 
cxix.  9,  cxlvi.  9;  Midrasli  Prov.  i.  15  ["]"n].  This 
twofold  way  was  especially  emphasized  in  the 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  to  be  won  over 
to  the  right  way  (Sibyllines,  Procemium  24;  iii.  11, 
233,  721;  viii.  399).  And  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
the  twofold  way  appears  to  be  preserved  in  the 
later  Halakah  insisting  that  the  applicant  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  Judaism  be  informed  of  the  death-penal¬ 
ties  attached  to  certain  transgressions  (see  Yeb.  47a, 
b;  compare  Ruth  R.  i.  17  witii  reference  to  the 
Biblical  words  “  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die  ”).  An¬ 
other  leading  idea  of  the  “  Didache  ”  is  the  twofold 
dutjr:  love  of  God  and  love  of  man;  both  being 
prefaced  by  the  word  rDi"tN,l  =  “  And  thou  shalt 
love”  (Dent.  vi.  4;  Lev.  xix.  18;  see  Sifre,  Debarim, 
32;  Ab.  R.  N.  xvi.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  64];  Gen.  R. 
xxiv,  end).  Upon  God  as  “  the  Maker  of  man  ”  rests 
the  claim  of  the  fellow  man  to  love  (Job  xxxi.  15). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  “golden  rule”  is  given 
in  the  “  Didache  77  according  to  the  traditional  Jewish 
interpretation — negatively:  yar6  \3D  "j^TT  HD 
12yr\  (see  Targ.  to  Lev.  xix.  18;  Tobit  iv.  15; 
Philo  in  Eusebius,  “Prneparatio  Evangelica,”  viii.  7; 
“Apostolic  Constitutions,”  i.  1;  see  Didascalia; 
compare  Taylor,  “Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,” 
2d  ed.,  p.  142),  exactly  as  Hillel  and  Akiba  taught  it 
when  instructing  the  proselyte  regarding  the  chief 
commandment  of  the  Law  (Sliab.  31b;  Ab.  R.  N., 

B,  xxvi.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  53]).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  vii.  12;  Luke  vi.  31)  has 
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it  in  a  positive  form  (compare  Matt.  xxii.  85-40  and 
Mark  xii.  29-31,  which  discussion  is  based  on  the 
“Didache,”  not  vice  versa). 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  teaching  is  the  use  of 
the  Decalogue  as  the  exponent  of  ethics  in  its  two¬ 
fold  aspect:  duty  to  God,  and  dut}7  to  man  (compare 
Taylor,  l.c.  pp.  216  etseq.).  Evidently 
Based  the  original  “Didache”  contained  a 
on  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
Decalogue.  mandments,  whereas  the  “  Didache  ”  in 
its  present  shape  has  preserved  onlyr 
fragments,  and  these  in  great  disorder.  Thus,  for 
instance,  iv.  9-11,  and  possibly  iv.  1,  2,  dwelling  on 
the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  household  to 
one  another,  refers  to  the  fifth  commandment,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  Sabbath  commandment  was  omitted 
(compare  xiv.  1,  where  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  re¬ 
ferred  to).  The  Decalogue  and  the  Shema4,  as  fun¬ 
damental  elements  of  Judaism,  were  recited  every 
morning  in  the  Temple  (Tamid  v.  1),  and  only  be¬ 
cause  the  early  Judseo-Cliristians  (Minim;  see  Ire- 
naeus,  “Adversus  Haereses,”  iv.  16)  claimed  divine 
revelation  exclusively  for  the  Ten  Commandments, 
discarding  the  other  Mosaic  laws  as  temporary  enact¬ 
ments,  was  the  recital  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  dail}* 
morning  liturgy  afterward  abolished  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3c). 
Philo  still  regarded  the  Decalogue  as  fundamental 
(“  De  Decern  Oraculis  ” ;  compare  Pes.  R.  xxi.-xxiv. ; 
Num.  R.  xiii.  15).  The  later  Halakah  insists  that 
the  proselyte  should  be  acquainted  instead  with  the 
613  commandments  of  the  Law  (Yeb.  47b),  whereas 
the  Christian  Apostles  laid  all  the  greater  stress  on 
the  second  part  of  the  Decalogue  (Rom.  xiii.  9). 

A  fourth  distinguishing  feature  of  the  “Didache  ” 
is  the  accentuation  of  the  lighter  sins  and  lighter 
duties  as  leading  to  graver  ones:  “Flee  from  every 
evil  and  from  whatsoever  is  similar  to  it”(iii.  1). 
This  is  not  a  proof  of  “  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel 
ethics  over  the  law”  (Schaff,  note  aclloc.),  but  the 
very  essence  of  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  the 
Law.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Ab-  R.  N.  ii. 
(ed.  Schechter,  pp.  8,  9, 12  ;  comp.  Ab.  i.  1):  “Make  a 
fence  around  the  Law  ” ;  (Schaff,  note  ad  loc.),  and 
in  the  adage  “  Go  around  the  vineyard,  the}7  say  to 
the  Nazarite,  but  dare  not  to  enter  it  ”  (Sliab.  13a). 
Upon  this  principle  the  whole  rabbinical  code  of 
ethics  is  built  up,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  only  the  echo  (see  Ab.  R.  N.  l.c.,  and 
Ethics;  compare  Taylor,  “The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,”  pp.  24  etseq.).  The  later  Hala¬ 
kah  also  sets  down  the  rule  that  the  proselyte  has  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  lighter  and 
some  of  the  graver  commandments — DVpD 
nmDn  rm’D  mpoi  rr6p  (Yeb.  4?a). 

It  must  accordingly  have  been  simply  in  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  example  which  was  offered  by  the 
“Didache”  that  the  epistles  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  and 
of  John  were  made  to  close  with  moral  exhortations, 
all  of  which  point  to  a  common  source  or  archetype. 
Familiarity  with  the  “  Two  Ways  ”  of  the  “  Didache  ” 
furthermore  accounts  for  the  term  “  way  ”  or  “  way 
of  God  ”  given  to  the  Christian  religion  as  preached 
to  Gentiles  (Acts  ix.  2;  xviii.  25,  26;  xix.  9,  23;  xxii. 
4;  xxiv.  14,  22);  and  the  expression  “I  am  the  Way 
and  the  Life  ”  (John  xiv.  6) ;  also  “  the  way  of  truth  ” 
and  “  the  right  way  ”  (II  Peter  ii.  2, 15).  Finally,  the 


“Didache,”  after  adaptation  to  Christian  use,  circu¬ 
lated  in  different  versions.  It  was  attached  to  the 
“Epistle  of  Barnabas”  (xviii.-xx.);  it  was  worked 
into  the  form  of  “  Sajdngs  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ” 
(K avoveg  ’JZuK/rf/cnaGTucoi  tcjv  '  Ay'uov  ’  Attogto/mv),  and  as 
such  propagated  in  the  various  churches  of  the  East. 
An  older  version  is  attached  to  the  “  Didascalia  ”  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  “Apostolic 
Constitutions.”  Whether  the  latter  part  was  also 
worked  out  after  a  Jewish  model,  or  whether  the 
whole  Jewish  “  Didache  ”  did  not  originally  also  con¬ 
tain  rules  concerning  baptism,  prayer,  and  thanks¬ 
giving  similar  to  those  of  the  Church 

Depend-  manual,  is  difficult  to  say.  Much 
ence  upon  speaks  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis:  on 
Jewish  the  one  hand,  the  antagonistic  spirit 

Custom.  which  transferred  the  Hebrew  Ma'am- 
ado  t  fasts  from  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  “  Take 
the  first-fruit  and  give  according  to  the  command¬ 
ment”  (xiii.  5,  7).  But  the  dependence  upon  Jew¬ 
ish  custom  is  especially  indicated  by  the  following 
thanksgiving  formulas* 

(1)  Over  the  cup : 44  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the 
holy  wine  of  David  Thy  servant  which  Thou  hast  made  known  to 
us  through  Jesus  Thy  servant.”  This  strange  formula  is  the  Jew¬ 
ish  benediction  over  the  wine,44  Blessed  be  Thou  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  Christianized  (compare  Ps.  lxxx.  15,  Tar- 
gum  ;  cxvi.  13  refers  to  David  at  the  banquet  of  the  future  life ; 
Pes.  119b ;  John  xv.  1 ;  compare  Taylor,  l.c.  pp.  69, 129) .  (2)  Over 
the  broken  bread:  44  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for 
the  life  and  knowledge  which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus  Thy  servant,  as  this  broken  bread,  scattered 
upon  the  mountains  and  gathered  together,  became  one,  so  let 
Thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
Thy  Kingdom!”  (compare  the  benediction  “Rahem”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rab  Nahman,  which  contains  a  reference  to  Ps.  cxlvii.  2 ; 
Ber.  49a).  (3)  Over  the  meal :  44  We  thank  Thee,  0  holy  Father,  for 
Thy  holy  name,  which  Thou  hast  caused  to  dwell  [/carea*:7?^wcra<r, 
reference  to  the  Shekinah]  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge 
and  faith  and  immortality  which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us 
through  Jesus  Thy  servant.  Thou,  Almighty  Lord,  didst  make  all 
things  for  Thy  name’s  sake ;  Thou  gavest  food  and  drink  to  men 
for  enjoyment  that  they  might  give  thanks  to  Thee,  but  to  us 
Thou  didst  freely  give  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  life  eternal 
through  Thy  servant.  .  .  .  Remember,  0  Lord,  Thy  Church  to 
deliver  her  from  all  evil  and  to  perfect  her  in  love  of  Thee,  and 
gather  her  together  from  the  four  winds,  sanctified  for  Thy 
Kingdom  which  Tbou  didst  prepare  for  her.  Let  grace  come 
and  let  this  world  pass  away !  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ” 
(ix.-x.  6). 

The  original  Jewish  benediction  over  the  meal 
was  a  thanksgiving*  for  the  food  and  for  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Torah  as  the  spiritual  nurture,  and  a 
prayer  for  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  David. 
The  Church  transformed  the  Logos  into  the  in¬ 
carnated  son  of  God,  while  expressing  the  wish  for 
His  speedy  return  to  the  united  congregation  (the 
Church).  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Judceo-Cliristian 
community  of  the  first  century,  and  this  casts  light 
upon  the  whole  Christianized  “  Didache.  ”  As  to  the 
relation  of  the  “Didache”  to  Pliokylides,  see  Pho- 
kyltdes;  see  also  Didascalia. 

Bibliography:  Editio  princeps:  Theoph.  Bryennios,  At Saxn 
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more  and  London,  1887;  Ph.  Schaff,  The  Oldest  Church 
Manual ,  Called  44  The  Teach  ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ,” 
New  York,  1886,  where  all  the  literature  is  given  ;  C.  Taylor. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with  illustrations 
from  the  Talmud  (two  lectures),  Cambridge,  1886:  A.  Har- 
nack.  Die  Lelirc  der  Zwolf  Apostel ,  in  Texte  ii.  Untersu- 
ch  ungen  zur  Geschichtc  der  Altchristlichen  Literatur ,  ii. 
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Line  Bisher  Uribckanntc  Version  des  Ersten  Theils  der 
AvostellehrCe  in  Textc  u.  Untersuchungen ,  xiii.  1,  Leipsic, 
1895 ;  Herzog-Hauek,  Rcal-Eneyldopddic,  s.v. 
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DIDASCALI.  See  Catechumens,  House  of. 
DID  AS  CALI  A  (Az  daonaXia  =  “  Instruction  ”)  ; 

A  Greek  work,  in  eight  books,  containing  regula¬ 
tions  of  Church  life,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  “Apostolic  Constitutions,”  the  full  title  being 
“  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles  [composed]  by 
Clemens,  Bishop  and  Citizen  of  Rome — Catholic  Di¬ 
dascalia.”  Claiming  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Apostles,  the  work  proves  on  closer  examination  to 
be  based,  like  the  Didache,  upon  an  original  Jewish 
work,  transformed  by  extensive  interpolations  and 
slight  alterations  into  a  Christian  document  of  great 
authority.  There  exists  another  version,  bearing 
the  name  “  Didascalia,  ”  in  S}rriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  (incomplete)  in  Latin,  which,  since  the 
appearance  of  Lagarde’s  edition  of  the  Syriac  “Di¬ 
dascalia  ”  in  1854,  most  modern  scholars  consider  to 
be  the  original  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Bickell 

(“  Gescli.  des  Kirclienreclits,  ”  1S43,  pp.  148 — 177)  lias 

given  convincing  proofs  that  the  “Apostolic  Consti¬ 
tutions”  is  the  original  work,  and  the  so-called 
“  Didascalia  ”  a  mere  condensation.  In  the  latter  the 
Jewish  elements  are  to  a  large  extent  eliminated,  and 
the  Christian  character  is  more  pronounced. 

Only  the  first  six  books  of  the  “Apostolic  Consti¬ 
tutions,  ”  which  correspond  with  the  “  Didascalia  ” 
— the  latter  consists  of  twenty-six  chapters  and  is 
not  divided  into  books — form  the  orig- 
Jewish  inal  work;  the  last  two,  which  con- 
Original.  tain,  besides  a  remodeled  version  of 
the  “  Didache,  ”  many  liturgical  pieces 
of  very  ancient  character  and  indisputably  of  Jew¬ 
ish  origin,  are  later  additions,  but  seem  to  have  be¬ 
longed  in  part  to  the  older  Jewish  original.  The 
work  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  student  of  Jewish 
and  Church  history,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
haggadic  and  halakic  material  derived  from  un¬ 
known  Jewish  sources,  and  casts  a  flood  of  light 
upon  Talmudic  and  New  Testament  literature.  The 
original  writer  quotes  the  Scripture  after  the  Septu- 
agint  version,  and  many  apociyphal  verses  from  un¬ 
known  works;  and,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  he 
furnished  to  Paul  and  to  other  New  Testament  wri¬ 
ters  the  source  for  many  of  their  dicta.  His  style 
is  fresh  and  vigorous,  bearing  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  “  Didache.  ”  The  Christian  interpolator, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  recognized  by  interru p- 
tions  of  the  context,  by  ill-fitting  New  Testament 
references,  and  by  occasional  outbursts  of  Jew-liatred 
in  glaring  contrast  to  the  Jewish  spirit  of  the  main 
work.  The  name  “  God  ”  was  frequently  changed 
by  copyists  into  “  Christ,”  as  was  occasionally  no¬ 
ticed  by  Lagarde;  at  times  “Christ”  is  used  for 
“Logos”  (the  Word). 

The  name  “  Didascalia  ”  (given  in  the  Preface  and 
found  in  ii.  39,  55;  vi.  14,  18;  vii.  36)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  original,  the  introductory  sentence 
of  which,  greatly  amplified  in  the  “Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions  ”  and  still  more  in  the  Sjuiac  “  Didascalia,” 
seems  to  have  read  as  follows : 

“  The  plantation  of  God  and  His  elect  vineyard,  those  who 
believe  in  His  unerring  worship  and  hope  to  partake  of  His 


kingdom,  sharing  in  His  power  and  in  the  communion  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  harken  to  His  holy  *  Instruction.’  Take  care, 
ye  children  of  God,  to  do  all  things  in  obedience  to  God  and  to 
be  agreeable  in  all  things  to  the  Lord  our  God.  For  if  any 
man  follow  unrighteousness  and  act  contrarily  to  the  will  of 
God,  such  a  one  will  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  lawless  heathen 

[tos  TTapdi’OiAOV  edros  = 

Book  I. :  Dealing  with  the  conduct  of  individ¬ 
uals,  this  book  begins  with  a  warning  against  the 
lighter  transgressions  (JT^p  D1VD;  see  Didache), 
covetousness  (Ex.  xx.  17),  as  coming  from  the 
Evil  One  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  3);  the  argument, 
based  on  the  Targumic  interpretation  of  Lev.  xix. 

18,  as  in  the  “Didache”  (not  the  positive  “golden 
rule”  of  the  New  Testament),  has  its  exact  parallel 
in  Ab.  R.  N.  xv.-xvi.  (ed.  Schechter,  pp.  60,  62,  65). 

The  monition  in  ch.  ii.  to  bless  him  who  curses  is 
based  on  Num.  xxiv.  9  and  Prov.  xx.  22;  Luke  vi. 

28  and  Matt.  v.  44,  45  being  obviously  later  inter¬ 
polations.  The  warning  against  lascivious  conduct 
of  men,  “  which  may  cause  the  stumbling  of  women,  ” 
is  based  on  Ex.  xx.  14,  17  (without  reference  to 
Matt,  xviii.  7);  and  rules  regarding  modesty  in  the 

dressing  of  liair  and  beard,  on  Deut.  xxii.  5  and. 

Lev.  xix.  27  (compare  Si  fra,  Ahare  Mot,  ix.  13).  Ch. 
iv.-vi.  recommend  a  useful  occupation  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  (Josh.  i.  S ;  Dent.  iv.  7 ;  aud  verses 
from  Wisdom  and  Proverbs),  and  warn  against 
heathen  and  diabolical  books.  Ch.  viii.-x.  contain 
rules  of  conduct  for  women,  beginning  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  which  Paul’s  dictum,  I  Cor.  xi.  3,  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  copy,  not  the  source  (the  interpolation 
made  here  disturbing  the  sense).  The  sentence  is  as 
follows; 

“  Let  the  wife  subordinate  herself  to  her  husband ;  for  the 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  of  the  man  who  walks  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  God,  his  Father,  who  is  over  all 
[compare  “  Didache,”  iv.  10];  therefore,  next  to  God,  0  wife, 
fear  and  reverence  thy  husband.” 

With  copious  references  to  Proverbs,  woman  is 
warned  not  to  cause  men  to  “  stumble  ”  by  her  en¬ 
ticing  attire.  She  is  admonished  to  go  about  with 
covered  head  in  the  street;  not  to  paint  her  face,  as 
“  all  frivolous  adornment  of  what  God  Himself  made 
beautiful  is  an  affront  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  ” ; 
to  walk  with  downward  look  and  be  veiled ;  to  bathe 
only  in  places  and  at  times  reserved  exclusively  for 
women;  and,  finally,  to  conduct  herself  so  as  not  to 
cause  her  husband  to  stumble.  All  these  teachings 
may  be  termed  “  Hilkot  Zenkut  ”  (Rules  of  Modesty), 
and  having  many  parallels  in  Massek,  Kallah,  ed. 
Coronel,  Vienna,  1864,  and  in  Massek.  Derek  ‘Erez, 
were  conspicuous  features  in  the  life  of  the  Essenes 
or  Zenikim  (Ber.  62a,  b;  Shab.  118b,  140b;  Ta‘an.  ; 
21b,  22a;  Meg.  12b;  B.  K.  82a).  | 

Book  II. ;  Dwells  on  the  functions  and  powers  of  j 

the  head  of  the  congregation,  called  “episcopus”  j 

=  “overseer,”  the  Christian  “bishop,”  j 

Origin  the  DJ“)Q  (  =  w povoog  or  w povor/r^ :)  f 

of  the  In-  of  rabbinical  literature  (Sifre,  Bemid-  j 

stitution  bar,  139 ;  compare  irpovoiav  'iroioupevog  in  ! 

of  Bishops.  “Apost.  Const.”  III.  iii.).  It  begins  I 

with  the  rule :  “  The  shepherd  who  is  | 

ordained  overseer  must  be  without  blemish  and  not  | 

under  fifty  years  of  age  ”  (compare  Philo,  “De  Pro-  j 

fugis,”  vi. ;  Hag.  14a;  Sanh.  17a).  The  modification  j 

of  this  rule  for  small  parishes,  which  follows,  betrays  | 

the  hand  of  Christian  interpolators.  | 
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The  qualities  necessary  for  an  overseer  (based  on 
Ex.  xviii.  21;  compare  Mek.,  Yitro,  ad  loc.\  Sifre, 
Beraidbar,  92 ;  Debarim,  15 ;  Sanli.  17a)  are  enumer¬ 
ated  in  cli.  ii.,  and  repeated  in  I  Tim.  iii.  2-7.  One 
of  these  is  that  he  should  not  be  a  proselyte  (vto^vrog 
—  U;  compare  Kid.  76b;  A.  V.  “novice,”  I  Tim. 
iii.  6,  is  incorrect).  From  Lev.  xxi.  17  (compare 
Sanli.  30b)  is  derived  the  rule  in  cli.  iii.  that  the 
overseer  must  be  examined  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  whether  he  is  free  from  blemish;  but 
chief  stress  is  laid  upon  his  being  a  compassionate 
friend  of  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  eager  and 
capable  to  administer  to  the  poor,  this  being  his 
principal  task  (ch.  iv.). 

In  order  to  fulfil  well  his  other  task,  that  of  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  the  Law,  he  must  (ch.  v.- 
viii.)  always  be  sober-minded  (compare  Sifra  to  Lev. 
x.  8;  Sanh.  42a;  ‘Er.  64b);  show  no  greediness,  es¬ 
pecially  in  dealing  with  Gentiles  (the  latter  words 
are  omitted  in  I  Tim.  iii.  3;  compare,  however,  Yer. 
B.  M.  ii.  8c) ;  suffer  rather  than  inflict  injury  (compare 
Shab.  88b,  D'Kl  jU^n);  shun  heathen  festi- 

vals  anti  Jieatlien  lusts  ;  and  as  a  good  slieplierd.  lead 

his  flock  by  a  good  example  (after  Lev.  xv.  31, 
LXX. ;  Hoseaiv.  9,  LNX.). 

The  name  “episcopus,”  taken  as  “watchman” 
(“  The  shepherds  should  be  good  watchmen  ” ;  com¬ 
pare  Jer.  vi.  17,  LXX.,  and  Ezek.  xxxiii.  6),  is  dwelt 
upon  as  enjoining  him  to  expel  bad  sheep  from  the 
flock  (ch.  ix.-x.,  with  references  to  Achan  and  Ge- 
hazi,  but  without  mention  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
Acts  v.  1-10).  Oh.  xvi.-xix. :  “One  scabbed  sheep, 
if  not  separated,  infects  the  rest  with  disease”;  “A 
little  leaven  infects  the  whole  lump”  (hence,  also, 
Gal.  v.  9);  therefore  sinners  should  be  separated,  like 
Miriam  (Num.  xii.  14;  compare  Sifre  ad  loc.,  nS'TJ), 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  avoid 
Episcopal  “the  wrath  of  divine  judgment  pro- 

Powers.  nounced  by  the  overseer,  the  watch¬ 
man  of  righteousness,”  who  has  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  who  is  like  Moses  and 
Aaron,  being  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  all  (Num. 
xviii.  1);  and  who,  as  shepherd,  is  held  to  account 
for  every  single  sheep  of  his  flock  (Ezek.  xxxiv.). 
The  whole  disciplinary  system  in  use  among  the 
Essenes  and  the  Pharisees  as  well  as  among  the  early 
Christians  (see  Anathema;  Excommunication)  is 
here  (ch.  xlii.-xliii.  and  xlvii.)  fully  presented, 
the  excommunicated  being  characteristically  called 
(iTroavvdyuyog  =  “  expelled  from  the  synagogue”  (ch. 
Ixiii.,  p.  71,  line  5,  ed.  Lagarde  [compare  p.  72, 
line8];  book  HI.,  ch.  viii.,  id. ,  p.  105,  line  6;  book 
IV.,  ch.  viii.,  id.,  p.  119,  line  23). 

The  overseer  also  offers  remission  of  sins  to  the 
transgressor  who  repents,  exactly  as,  when  David 
confessed  his  sin  before  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  an¬ 
swered  (II  Sam.  xii.  13,  LXX.):  “The  Lord  also 
hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  be  of  good  cheer,  thou  shalt 
not  die”  (ch.  xviii.  and  xxii.).  Moreover,  “he  who 
does  not  receive  the  penitent  is  a  murderer  of  his 
brother,  like  Cain  ”  (ch.  xxi.).  The  sinner’s  claim 
upon  compassion  is  especially  illustrated  by  a  re¬ 
markable  portion  of  a  Midrash  relating  more  elabo¬ 
rately  than  in  any  other  work  the  story  of  Manas- 
seh’s  idolatry  and  repentance,  Manasseh’s  prayer 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  liaggadie 


legend,  while  the  fruitlessness  of  hypocritical  re¬ 
pentance  is  illustrated  b}T  the  singular  story  of 
Amon  (see  Amon;  Manasseii).  Ch.  xxii.-xxiv. : 
The  weak,  malapropos  Apostolic  testimony  here 
added  by  the  Christian  redactor  only  serves  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Jewish  character  of  the  remainder. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  ch.  xii.-xv.,  which, 
dwelling  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the  penitent 
sinner,  refer  to  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11  et  seq.  Ch.  xiv. 
and  xviii.  contain  arguments  in  favor  of  mingling 
with  the  wicked  in  order  to  win  them  over  to  right¬ 
eousness  and  to  obtain  God’s  pardon  for  them,  with¬ 
out  even  a  reference  to  the  life-work  of  Jesus — a  fact 
which  excludes  the  very  possibility  of  a  Christian 
authorship  of  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  remon¬ 
strating  against  those  “relentless”  fanatics  who 
would  let  the  wicked  perish  in  their  sin,  the  author 
says  (ch.  xiv.): 

41  The  lovers  of  God  who  commune  with  the  sinners  are  not 
guilty  of  sin,  but  are  imitators  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  who 
maketh  His  sun  rise  on  the  righteous  and  on  the  wicked,  and 
sendeth  His  rain  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  [Compare 
Agadat  Shir  ha-Shirim,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  4.  This  is  the  source  also 

of  Matt.  V-  45  and  of  II  Tim.  ii-  5-3  Victors  and  vanquished  are 

in  the  same  arena,  and  only  those  are  crowned  who  have  nobly 
striven.”  41  Nor  is  the  teacher  defiled  by  coming  nigh  to  the  sin¬ 
ners  [compare  the  controversy  between  the  Shammaites  and  the 
Hillelites  in  Ab.  R.  N.  iii.  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  14),  and  Ber.  22a]. 
The  sinners  should  be  offered  comfort  and  hope  [Isa.  xl.  1,  LXX.]; 
and  Noah,  Lot,  and  Rabab  are  given  as  instances  that  conver¬ 
sation  and  association  with  the  unrighteous  do  not  condemn  the 
righteous.” 

Likewise  is  the  picture  of  the  good  shepherd,  who 
“strengthens  the  weak,  heals  the  sick,  and  seeks 
that  which  is  lost”  (derived  from  Ezek.  xxxiv.), 
elaborately  described  in  ch.  xviii.-xx. ;  accounting 
for  the  New  Testament  similes  (Luke  xv.  4  and 
Matt.  x.  6),  as  well  as  for  the  haggadic  pictures  of 
Moses  and  David  (Ex.  R.  ii. ;  Tan.,  Shemot,  ed. 
Buber,  p.  6;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  lxxviii.  71).  “Like 
the  gentle  shepherd  [Isa.  xlii.],  the  overseer  should 
endeavor  to  save  all  the  members  of 

The  Good  his  flock,  and  say  to  the  sinner,  ‘Do 
Shepherd,  thou  but  return,  and  I  will  accept 
death  for  thee. 5  ”  This  is  the  original 
of  “  the  good  shepherd  ”  who  “  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep  ”  (John  x.  11-13,  quoted  in  the  interpolated 
passage).  “  Like  a  father  he  should  love  them  as  his 
children,  and  rear  them  as  the  hen  rears  her  chick¬ 
ens  ”  (hence  Matt,  xxiii.  32). 

A  genuine  piece  of  halakic  legislation  occurs  in 
ch.  xxiv.-xxv.  concerning  the  use  of  charity-offer¬ 
ings:  “The  overseer  should  not  use  the  godly  things 
fBnpn]  as  if  they  were  profane  [p^lfi  =  dXkorpLa], 
but  with  restraint;”  he  may,  as  “a  man  of  God” 
(compare  II  Kings  iv.  42;  Ket.  105b;  “Didache,” 
xiii.  3-6),  use  as  godly  things  the  tithes,  first-fruits, 
and  all  the  freewill  offerings  brought  in  for  the  poor, 
the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  sick,  and  the  stranger, 
but  may  not  misuse  them  in  selfish  greed.  Here 
follows,  with  references  to  Num.  xxxii.  22  (compare 
Yer.  Shek.  iii.  47c),  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3,  Isa.  v.  8,  and 
Lev.  xix.  18  (34?),  the  passage  which  is  obviously  the 
source  of  Paul  in  I  Cor.  ix.  7-9.  Referring  to  Deut. 
xxv.  4,  it  says: 

44  In  the  same  maimer  as  the  ox  that  labors  on  the  threshing- 
floor  without  a  muzzle  eats  indeed,  but  does  not  eat  it  all  up,  so 
do  you  who  labor  for  the  threshing-floor  [pj ;  compare  Hill.  5a] 
— tiiat  is,  for  the  congregation  of  God— eat  of  the  congregation. 
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In  the  same  manner  as  the  Levites  who  served  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle"  partook  of  the  things  offered  to  God  [Num.  xviii.],  should 
the  administrators  of  charity  be  supported  out  of  the  charity 
gifts.” 

In  the  following  passage,  beneath  “  the  Church  of 
Jesus  the  Savior”  (ypi.T),  there  is  discernible  “the 
congregation  of  God  that  escaped  the  Ten  Plagues 
and  received  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  has  yod 
(=ten)  as  its  first  letter,  while  named  after  God 
(Yhwh),  whose  first  letter  is  also  yod  ( =  ten).  ”  Here 
the  overseer  is  recommended  to  the  people’s  love 
and  reverence  as  their  high  priest,  as  “  the  father 
[“abba”;  see  Kohler  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  xiii. 
567  et  seq.]  who  caused  you  to  be  bom  anew  as  God’s 
children  through  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit” 
(see  Essenes),  and  as  “the  earthly  god,”  after  Ps. 
lxxxii.  6;  Ex.  xxii.  27.  As  without  the  priest  no 
one  could  approach  the  altar,  so  the  means  of 
support  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  is  a 
type  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  may  not  be  of¬ 
fered  without  the  overseer,  lest  punishment,  as  in  I 
Sam.  xiii.  13,  II  Chron.  xxii.  16,  and  Hum.  xvi.,  fol¬ 
low  (cli.  xxv.-xxvii.).  Ch.  xxxii. :  “The  overseer, 
who  adopts  thee  as  God’s  child,  is  thy  father,  and 
his  right  hand,  with  which  he  imbues  thee  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  thy  mother;  so  honor  them  as  thy  spir¬ 
itual  parents”  (Ex.  xx.  12;  comp.  B.  M.  ii.  11). 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  ch.  xlv.  et  seq.  upon  the 
avoidance  of  heathen  courts  of  justice  for  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  differences  (comp.  Tan.  Yelamdenu  to 
Beut.  xvi.  18;  Yalk.  toPs.  cxlvii.,  d'-d:  ^hlfcOiy). 
On  Sabbath  no  judicial  debates  should  take  place; 
peace  only  is  to  prevail;  wherefore  the  court  ses¬ 
sions  should  be  on  the  second  (and  the  fifth  [?])  day 
of  the  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  controversy 

Jewish  may  be  settled  in  the  interval,  and  the 
Courts  of  contestants  may  have  peace  again  on 
Justice,  the  Lord’s  Day  (see  Syriac  “ Didasca¬ 
lia,  ”xi. ;  Ket.  i.  1 ;  Bezah  v.  2;  compare 
“Didache,”  viii.  11  against  the  Jewish  “Ma‘ama- 
dot”).  According  to  ch.  lxvii.,  the  assistants  (“  diaco- 
nes  ”)  and  elders  give  their  votes  as  “  men  of  God,  ”  and 
the  overseer  decides;  God,  whose  Shekinah  (the  text 
has  Xplamg)  is  present,  confirming  the  judgment 
(after  Ps.  lxxxii  1;  compare  Midi*.  Teh.  adloc.). 

“  Even  the  heathen  judge,  before  passing  the  final  decree  of 
capital  punishment,  lifts  his  hand  toward  the  sun  and  swears 
that  he  is  innocent  of  the  blood  of  the  culprit ;  so  much  the  more 
should  your  verdict  be  given  only  after  careful  investigation.” 

“  Be,  therefore,  righteous  judges,  peacemakers,  and  free  from 
anger.  If  it  happen  that  by  some  evil  influence  you  become 
angry  at  anybody,  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath; 
for,  says  David,  ‘  Be  angry,  and  sin  not’  [Ps.  iv.  4,  LXX.];  that 
is,  ’  Be  soon  reconciled,  lest  your  wrath,  lasting  long,  become 
hatred  and  work  sin.’  For  ‘  The  souls  of  those  that  bear  a  settled 
hatred  are  to  death.’  says  Solomon  [Prov.  xii.  2S,  LXX.].”  It  is 
plain  that  Epli.  iv.  2ti  is  based  upon  this  passage  (compare  Resch 
“  Agraplia,”  p.  210,  Leipsic,  1S99). 

“  Wherefore,  brethren,  it  is  your  duty  to  pray  continually  and 
to  remove  enmity.  God  hears  not  those  who  are  at  enmity  with 
their  brethren  on  account  of  unjust  anger  ”  (compare  Bei\  19a). 

“  Before  the  prayer  which  follows  the  reading  from  the  Law 
and  the  psalm -singing  and  the  instruction  [“didascalia”]  out 
of  the  Scriptures  [“  Haftarah  ”],  should  the  assistant  [deacon  = 
pn],  while  standing  near  you.  say  with  a  loud  voice :  1  Let  no 
one  have  a  quarrel  with  another.  Let  none  come  in  hypoc¬ 
risy  !  For  the  greeting  of  peace  [Isa.  lvii.],  offered  on  entering 
private  houses,  is  all  the  more  applicable  to  those  that  enter  the 
congregation  of  God,  as  the  name  ’bet  ha-keneset’  [“syna¬ 
gogue  ”]  indicates  the  gathering  of  all  who  belong  to  the  Lord 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  those  ‘  saved  by  con¬ 
cord  ’  ”  (ch.  Iv.). 


Divine  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer 
“as  the  commander  of  a  great  ship  ”  (compare  Clem¬ 
ent’s  Epistle  to  James xiv.-xv. ;  B.  B.  91b;  Ber.  28a* 
Levy,  “Heuhebr.  Worterb.”  sa\  LPmp),  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  deacons  (D\3jn),  begins  with 
the  reading  of  the  two  lessons  from  the  Torah  and  the 
Prophets,  while  “all  stand  in  silence”  (according  to 
Deut.  v.  28  [A.  Y.  31J,  xxvii.  9).  This  is  followed  by 
expositions  by  the  seven  elders,  and  finally  by  the 
overseer  (“  maftir  ”) ;  then  prayer  is  of- 

Divine  fered  for  the  land  and  its  produce,  for 

Service,  the  high  priest  and  the  king,  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  universe,  the  faces  of 
all  being  turned  eastward  “  toward  the  site  of  Para¬ 
dise”;  and  the  overseer  then  gives  the  closing  bene¬ 
diction  (ch.  lvii.). 

Ch.  1  viii.  states  that  the  overseer  should  enjoin  the 
people  to  attend  the  service  regularly,  and  not  by 
their  absence  to  cause  the  body  of  the  divine  glory, 
Shekinah  (text,  “  Christ  ”),  to  lose  a  member  (compare 
rDOtyn  DJJDD  and  \  eb.  64a ;  Ber.  6a,  8a) ;  especially 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  “we  pray  thrice 
standing,  in  memory  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and 
the  manna,  and  on  which  the  reading  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets  takes  place”  (ch.  lix. ;  see  further  regarding  the 
Sabbath  prayer).  In  ch.  lx.  it  is  stated  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  emulate  the  heathen,  who  rally  in  the 
theaters,  as  in  a  synagogue,  for  “  things  that  do  not 
profit,”  while  deprived  of  the  power  of  the  Word 
and  of  the  power  of  the  name  “Judah,”  which  is 
interpreted  “coufession”  (nYiiY;  Ezek.  v.  6,  7;  xvi. 

I  47;  Jcr.  ii.  10,  11). 

According  to  ch.  lxii.  the  people  should  pursue 
their  trades  as  by-work  6sd)  and  the  worship  of 
God  as  their  main  work  (")pp),  avoiding  the  shows 
and  theaters  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  Hellenic  oracles, 
and  adhering  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  “the 
daughter  of  the  Highest”  (Ps.  xxvi.  4,  5;  1.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xv.  17,  LXX.;  Job  xxxi.  5,  6;  compare  £Ab. 
Zarah  18b).  They  should  also  avoid  the  indecent 
spectacles,  the  sports,  and  the  feasts  of  the  heathen 
(Hum.  xxiii.  23;  II  Sam.  xv.  23,  LXX. ;  Lev.  xix. 
26;  Jer.  ixv2).  “There  is  no  fellowship  between 
God  and  Satan  ”  (hence  Cor.  vi.  14,  15).  Only  for 
the  sake  of  redeeming  a  captive  and  saving  a  soul 
(fc^Sl  mp'SI  JP^S)  and  other  necessary  objects 
may  such  places  be  visited  (compare  Shab.  150a). 

“The  3rounger  men  of  the  congregation  should 
work  for  their  own  support  and  for  that  of  the  needy 
[Prov.  vi.  6,  LXX.,  xii.  11,  xix.  24; 
Work.  Eccl.  x.  18] :  ‘  And  if  any  one  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat  among  you,’ 
for  the  Lord  our  God  hatetli  the  slothful.  For  no 
one  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  God  [D’lTDnDn 
'  'i5;  Targ.  to  Judges  v.  9;  I  Macc.  ii.  42;  see  Deb¬ 
orah  in  Rabbinical  Literature]  ought  to  be  idle.  ” 
Here  again  Paul  (II  Tliess.  iii.  10)  copies  from  the 
“Didascalia.” 

Books  III.  and  IV. ;  These,  as  wrell  as  part  of 
Book\ contain  regulations  concerning  the  support 
of  widows,  orphans,  and  other  persons  in  distress; 
but  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  is  scarcely 
the  original  one.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying 
the  book  which  deals  with  widows  as  a  special  class, 
or  holy  order,  is  that  they  are  “  types  of  the  altar  of 
God  ”  (Book  III.,  ch.  vi.,  vii.,  xiv. ;  compare  Book  II., 
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cli.  xxvi.,  and  Altar)  ;  they  pray  for  him  who  gives 
alms  (Book  III.,  ch.  xiii. ,  xiv.). 

The  institution  of  pious  widows  spending  their 
time  in  prayer  goes  back  to  pre-Christian  times,  and 
can  not  hut  be  of  Essene  or  Hasidic  origin  (see 
Luke  ii.  36-38;  Anna  and  Serah  Bat  Asiier);  the 
Tlierapeutes  had  their  class  of  aged  women  who  led  a 
holy  life,  and  who  were  regarded  as  virgins  because 
they  would  not  marry  a  second  time  (Philo,  “De 
Vita  Contemplativa,”  §  8;  see  espe- 
Widows  cially  Conybeare  in  his  edition,  pp. 
“the  Altar  305  and  353;  compare  Kohler,  “Testa- 
of  God.”  ment  of  Job,”  in  Ivoliut Memorial  Vol¬ 
ume,  pp.  287-292).  These  “virgin 
widows,”  whose  type  was  Judith  (see  Judith  xi.  17, 
xii.  6-8,  x  vi.  22),  are  called  “  the  pious  women  ”  (D'EO 
DVlpJV)  that  “save  their  generation”  (Ex.  B.  i.  ; 
Num.  R.  xxi. ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Sotah 
12a).  These  widows  had  to  be  sixty  years  of  age 
OTOpf ;  compare  Abot  v.  21)  before  they  -were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  order  of  women  (lienee  I  Tim.  v.  9; 
the  S}rriac  “  Didascalia  ”  has  “  sixty  ”  changed  into 
“  fifty  ”).  On  entering  the  order  they  had  to  take  the 
vow  of  virginity — that  is,  that  they  would  not  marry 
again ;  wherefore  they  were  to  be  of  an  age  when  re¬ 
marrying  was  no  longer  thought  of.  Exceptionally 
young  widows  after  a  brief  marriage  were  admitted 
when  they  had  an  “  especial  gift  of  widowhood,  ”  to 
be  blessed  like  (?  Judith  and)  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
mentioned  in  I  Kings  xvii.  9  (Book  III.,  ch.  i.).  Wid¬ 
ows  not  belonging  to  the  order  might  marry  a  second 
time,  lest  they  be  ensnared  by  Satan  (zb.  ch.  ii.). 
“  The  widows  who  are  supported  as  consecrated  to 
God  must  be  sober,  chaste,  faithful,  and  pious;  they 
must  have  been  married  only  once,  have  brought 
up  their  children  well,  and  have  entertained  strangers 
without  blemish”  (ch.  iii.).  The  widow  “should  be 
meek  and  not  hasty  of  speech,  and  leave  to  the  rulers 
doctrinal  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  young- 
applicants.  Only  the  unity  of  God  she  should  de¬ 
fend  against  polytheistic  errors,  but  in  regard  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Shekinah  [the  text  has  “  Christ  ”] 
she  must  use  caution  in  order  not  to  blaspheme  God  ” 
(Isa.  Iii.  5,  LXX.).  “She  should  not  teach  in  the 
assembly,  but  pray,  and  listen  to  those  that  teach  ” 
(hence  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  34).  “Being  the  altar  of 
God,  she  should  go  to  the  houses  of  the  faithful  to 
obtain  alms,  not  to  the  houses  of  strangers  [Syriac 
“Didascalia”:  “to  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
men”].  Nor  should  she  indulge  in  foolish  prattle 
instead  of  going  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  for  rest  and  watchfulness  like  the  angels 
[“watchers”].  Nor  should  she,  dissatisfied  with 
her  support  by  the  congregation,  be  solicitous 
about  mammon  and  make  her  bag  her  God,  ‘  wor¬ 
shiping  mammon  instead  of  God  7  [hence  Matt.  vi. 
24;  compare  Sifre  to  Deut.  vi.  5];  but,  like  Judith, 
she  should  pray  unceasingly  for  the  congregation, 
remaining  in  her  house,  singing  psalms,  reading  the 
Scripture,  holding  vigils  and  fasts,  communing  with 
God  continually7"  in  songs  and  hymns;  and  let  her 
take  wool  for  work  to  help  others,  but  not  for  her 
own  use”  (ch.  vi.-vii.).  “As  little  as  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  accept  free-will  offerings  from  a  ra¬ 
pacious  person  or  a  harlot  [Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Mai.  i.  13, 
14],  is  the  widow  allowed  to  accept  any7"  gift  from  im¬ 


proper  sources,  nor  indeed  from  any  one  who  has 
been  excommunicated  from  the  Synagogue;  for 
prayer  ought  not  to  be  offered  by  the  recipient  for 
such  a  one,  this  being  an  offense  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  [the  text  has  “Christ”]”  (ch.  viii.).  “Any 
widow  who  fosters  strife  acts  like  Cain,  and  will 
be  cast  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  delivered 
to  eternal  punishment  as  doing  the  work  of  Satan  ” 
(ch.  ix.).  “It  is  by  appointment  of  God  that  the 
overseer  distributes  the  gifts  among  the  widows, 
and  they  have  to  pray  both  for  him  and  for  the 
giver”  (ch.  xiii.-xiv.).  In  ch.  iii.-iv.  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  overseer’s  duty,  as  the  steward  of  God,  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  all  the  needy,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  the  friendless  and  the  afflicted,  with¬ 
out  any  partiality,  and  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
giver  so  that  the  recipients  may  be  able  to  pray  for 
him  (Isa.  lviii.  7;  Dan.  iv.  27;  Ps.  xli.  2  [A.  V.  1], 
cxii.  9;  Prov.  xvi.  6,  xix.  17,  xxi.  13).  Also  those 
who  assist  the  overseer  in  the  administration  of  the 
needy  (D^mitf  ££>*)£>£>;  compare  Kohler,  “  Testament  of 
Job,”  in  l.c.  p.  318;  hence  “ diacones”  =  “ deacons  ”) 
are  required  to  be  spotless  like  him  and  still  more  ener¬ 
getic  (DTHT),  ever  ready  to  travel,  to  carry  messages, 
and  to  minister  to  the  needy.  Women  should  attend 
to  women  in  need.  They  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
attend  to  those  in  want,  but,  if  needs  be,  should  lay 
down  their  lives  for  a  brother,  imitating  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  (compare  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xxxv.  9), 
acting  only  for  His  name’s  sake.  They  should  visit 
all  who  are  in  need  of  visitation,  and  report  to  the 
overseer  (ch.  xix.). 

Of  Book  IV.  the  earlier  chapters  treat  mainly  of 
orphans : 

“  When  the  son  or  daughter  of  any  brother  [the  Christianized 
text  has  “  Christian  ”]  becomes  an  orphan,  some  one  of  the 
brethren  should  adopt  the  same,  and,  if  feasible,  marry  the  girl 
to  his  son.  They  who  do  so,  perform  a  great  work  [n^ru  msc] 
and  will  receive  reward  from  God;  and  if,  because  such  or¬ 
phans  are  poor,  he,  being  rich,  is  ashamed  to  do  so,  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  the  ‘  judge  of  the  widows 1  [Ps.  lxviii.  6 
(A.  V.  5)]  will  provide  for  these,  while  the  fortune  of  such  a  one 
will  be  spent  by  prodigal  heirs  ”  (Lev.  xxvi.  16  or  Eccl.  vi.  2,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Midrashic  interpretation ;  Isa.  i.  7) . 

“  While  the  overseers  have,  like  husbands,  to  provide  for  the 
widows  [compare  Sirach  (Ecclus.)  iv.  10,  Hebrew  text] ;  to 
give  work  to  the  mechanics;  to  show  compassion  to  the 
feeble ;  to  give  shelter  to  the  strangers,  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  to  the  naked,  visitation  to  the  sick 
[□-•Sin  "upa],  rescue  to  the  imprisoned  [auae>  pns],  they  must 
take  especial  care  of  the  orphans,  give  the  marriageable 
maiden  in  marriage  to  a  brother,  and  cause  the  young  man 
to  learn  a  trade  [nusw]  in  order  to  become  self-supporting 
[see  concerning  the  bringing  up  of  orphans,  D'Dim  'S"UD,  Ex.  R. 
xiv.;  Sank.  19b].  Both  widows  and  orphans  receiving  gifts  shall 
give  thanks  ‘  to  the  Lord  who  giveth  food  to  the  hungry  *  .  . 
(Ps.  civ.  14-15;  cxlv.  15-16;  Eccl.  ii.  25,  LXX. ;  Zech.  ix.  17). 

Peculiarly  instructive  are  the  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  tlie  acceptance  of  charitable  offerings.  Being 
considered  as  holy  sacrifices  for  the  altar  of  God, 
the  Law  (Deut.  xviii.  12,  xxiii.  19  [A.  Y.  IS] ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12)  was  applied,  and  no  gift  was  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  unjust  dealers  in  merchandise  (N^Sp; 
Eccius.  [Sirach]  xxvi.  29;  Isa.  i.  22,  23),  from  for¬ 
nicators  or  such  as  abuse  their  own  female  servants 
(mnsra  -urn  D\3.m  Lev.  R.  xxv.),  from  sodom¬ 
ites,  idol-makers,  blasphemers,  thieves,  publicans, 
informers,  any  subverter  of  justice,  usurer,  or  from 
any  one  acting  against  the  will  of  God.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  gifts  from  any  of  the  foregoing  would 
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■evoke  divine  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet  (I  Kings  xiii.  1-5) ;  and  the  prayer  of  those 
who  received  such  gifts  would  not  be 
Forbidden  heard  (Jer.  vii.  16,  xv.  1).  “Neither 
Charitable  did  Elisha  accept  gifts  from  Hazael 
Gifts.  nor  Abijali  from  Jeroboam’s  wife  ”  (II 
Kings  viii.  10;  I  Kings  xiv.  3).  “Ye 
have  received  the  gifts  of  the  Lcvitcs  and  should 
not  receive  from  the  wicked.  It  is  better  to  per¬ 
ish  from  want  than  to  accept  from  the  enemies 
of  God”  (Ps.  cxiv.  5).  ‘‘Receive  only  from  such  as 
are  found,  on  examination,  to  walk  in  holiness,  and 
not  from  those  who  are  expelled  from  the  Syna¬ 
gogue.”  “  The  Lord  is  honored  only  out  of  right¬ 
eous  labor”  (Prov.  iii.  9,  LXX.).  “ Only  righteous 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  ransom  of  captives  and 
imprisoned  ones ”  (Prov.  xxiv.  11).  “Should,  how¬ 
ever,  the  acceptance  of  money  from  ungodly  per¬ 
sons  be  enforced  upon  any,  it  is  to  be  used  only  for 
fuel,  like  the  forbidden  holy  thing  which  is  to 

be  consumed  with  lire,  being  evil  not  by  nature,  but 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  that  offer  it  ”  (Lev.  xix.  7 ; 
compare  Sifra  thereto).  Compare  with  these  reg¬ 
ulations  those  regarding  “  zedakah  ”  practised  by  the 
Jewish  charity  administrators  (np'TV  Tosef., 

B.  K.  xi.  6-9;  Sanh.  26b;  B.  B.  10b;  see  also  Char¬ 
ity);  the  interpretation  of  the  Law,  ftyj 
3^3  YTID1  (Dent,  xx hi.  19),  with  reference  to  char¬ 
ity,  was  a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Jacob  the  Gnostic,  and  the  Rabbis  (‘Ab.  Zarali 
17a). 

Of  the  four  chapters  which  close  Book  IV.,  only 
partly  preserved  in  the  Syrian  “Didascalia,”  the 
eleventh  is,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  words 
"‘and  our  divine  words,”  certainly  Jewish.  It  en¬ 
joins  parents  to  train  their  children  well,  have  them 
learn  useful  trades,  familiarize  them  with  holy 
Scripture,  guard  them  against  bad  company,  and, 
finally,  to  join  them  in  wedlock  in  due  time  (com¬ 
pare  Kid.  29a;  Tosef.,  Kid.  i.  11;  Yeb.  62b). 

Book  V. :  This  book,  treating  of  martyrdom, 
resurrection,  heathenism,  and  the  feast-  and  fast- 
days,  rests,  in  spite  of  the  pronounced  Christian 
character  which  it  now  has,  upon  a  Jewish  substra¬ 
tum,  “  Christ  ”  having  often,  and  at  times  very  awk¬ 
wardly,  been  substituted  for  “God.”  The  idea  pre¬ 
sented  in  cli.  i.-iv.  is  that  “he  who  is  condemned  by 
the  heathen  to  the  games  and  the  beasts  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  is  a  holy  martyr,  the  son  of 
the  Highest,  and  a  vessel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (com¬ 
pare  the  expression  rm:r6  ^  in  the  Midi*,  lia- 
Gadol,  quoted  by  I.  Lcwy  in  his  “Ein  Wort  Ueber 
die  ‘Mechilta  des  R.  Simon,’”  p.  38,  note),  and 
“  whosoever  aids  or  rescues  these  martyrs  by  means 
of  his  work  shares  in  their  glorious  martyrdom.” 

“  He  who  denies  being  God’s  in  order  not  to  be  hated 
by  men,  loving  his  own  life  more  than  he  does  the 
Lord  in  whose  hand  his  breath  is  held,  is  wretched, 
an  enemy  of  God,  who  has  his  portion  with  the  ac¬ 
cursed  and  not  with  the  saints,  and  inherits  the  eter¬ 
nal  fire  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels,  instead 
of  the  reward  of  the  blessed  ”  (compare  Sifre,  Deba- 
rim,  32;  Philo,  “Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,”  xiii. ; 
Wisdom  iii.  11-19;  Bousset,  “Die  Religion  des 
Judenthums,”  1902,  p.  168). 

The  Essene  principle  is  set  forth  in  ch.  vi.-vii.  : 


“Let  us  then  renounce  our  parents,  kinsmen,  and  friends 
wife  and  children,  all  possessions  and  enjoyments  of  life,  if 
they  become  an  impediment  to  piety  [compare  Philo,  “De  Vita 
Contemplativa,”  §  2,  and  parallels  in  Conybeare’s  ed.,  p.  49]. 
For  while  it  behooves  us  to  pray  that  He  may  not  lead  us  into 
temptation  [Ber.  GOb;  Matt.  vi.  13],  yet  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  testimony  [as  martyrs ;  compare  LXX.  to  Isa.  xliii. 
10-12],  while  confessing  Ilis  precious  name  with  defiance 
[Q2,n  emp ;  Sifra,  Emor,  9],  let  us  rejoice,  hastening  toward 
immortality.  And  when  persecuted,  let  us  not  be  perplexed  and 
let  us  love  neither  this  world  nor  the  praise  of  men  nor  the  glory 
and  honor  of  rulers;  but  let  him  who  has  been  deemed  worthy 
of  martyrdom  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord  as  obtaining  thereby 
a  great  crown,  and  ending  life  with  a  confession  [SxTiC”  yw  ; 
compare  Sifre,  Dent.,  32;  Ber.  61b].  For  the  Almighty  God 
will  Himself  raise  us  up,  according  to  His  infallible  promise, 
and  grant  us  a  resurrection  with  all  those  that  have  slept  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  [isy  ijb”S  in  the  Eighteen  Bene¬ 
dictions],  whether  we  die  in  the  sea,  are  scattered  on  earth,  or 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  or  birds.  He  will  raise  us  by  His 
own  power  [compare  nrvm  in  Eighteen  Benedictions],  for  the 
whole  world  is  held  together  by  the  hand  of  God.”  Here  ref¬ 
erences  are  made  to  Dan.  xii.  2-3 ;  Eccl.  xii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11 ; 
Isa.  xxvi.  19,  lxvi.  24;  then  to  Enoch  and  Elisha,  to  the  raising 
of  the  dead  by  Elijah  and  Elisha;  to  Jonah  (ii.  11),  to  Daniel 
and  his  three  youths  (Dan.  ii.-iii.),  and  Anally,  to  convince 
heathen  readers,  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (iv.  178-190),  and  to  the 
mythical  phenix. 

“In  this  hope  we  undergo  stripes,  persecutions,  and  deaths. 
Just  as  God  by  His  will  made  heaven  and  earth  [Gen.  i.  1 ;  Jer. 
i,  5 ;  Zech.  xii.  1 ;  Job.  x.  10 ;  Ps.  ciii.  14 ;  cxix.  73 ;  cxxxix.  5, 16], 
so  will  He  raise  all  men  by  His  will  either  to  crown  them  or  to 
punish  them  [Dan.  xii.  3],  man  being  His  workmanship  made 
by  His  word  [Gen.  i.  26  ct  sea . ;  text  has  “  Christ”],  just  as  He 
raises  the  wheat  out  of  the  ground  [compare  Sanh.  90b]  and  as 
He  made  Aaron’s  dry  rod  put  forth  buds  [Num.  xvii.  8].” 

Martyrs  should  be  held  in  honor,  according  to  Ps. 
cxvi.  15;  Prov.  x.  7 ;  Isa.  lvii.  1,  lxx.  “A  faithful 
martyr  [“  witness  ”]  is  he  who  strove  by  his  own 
[  blood  for  the  cause  of  faith  ”  (ch.  viii.-ix.). 

On  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  which  are  days  of  joy 
(Isa.  lviii.  13),  all  obscene  talk  and  song  should  be 
avoided,  according  to  Ps.  ii.  11 :  “  Rejoice  with  trem¬ 
bling.”  Names  of  heathen  gods  are  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  should  one  swear  by  any  of  the  lumina¬ 
ries  or  elements  (ch.  x.-xi.). 

Book  VI. :  Ch.  i.-iv.  warn  against  heresies  and 
schisms,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  the  sedition  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  against  Moses — 
On  who  “exhibited  the  Law  of  God  in 
Heresies,  the  perfect  number  of  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  ”  and  of  whom  God  said :  “  There 
arose  not  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses  ”  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
10;  no  Christian  could  without  considerable  modifi 
cation  have  written  of  Moses  all  that  is  stated  here) — 
and  on  Sheba  the  son  of  Bicliri  (the  name  is  twice 
misspelled  almost  beyond  recognition) ;  and  on  Joshua 
the  son  of  Josedech,  avIio  also  was  tempted  by  Satan 
(Zech.  iii.  1).  In  ch.  vi.  the  Sadducees  and  Dosith- 
eans  seem  to  have  originally  been  characterized  as 
heretics  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  present  text 
enumerates  all  the  Jewish  sects,  and  what  follows 
to  the  end  of  the  book — with  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  ch.  xx  vii.-xxix.,  which  dwell  on  Lcvitical 
impurity  in  connection  with  prayer  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ber.  iii.  5;  compare  Kayser,  “Die  Canones 
Jacob’s  von  Edessa,”  1886,  pp.  12,  81) — is  altogether 
of  Christian  origin  and  anti-Jewish  in  character. 

Books  VII.  and  VIII.  ;  These  contain,  besides 
third-century  Church  canons  and  the  like,  diverse 
subject-matter — probably  thrown  out  by  the  late 
Christian  redactor  of  the  “  Didascalia  ”  on  account  of 
its  Judaeo-Cliristian  character.  The  first  thirty-two 
chapters  of  Book  VII.  contain  a  version  of  the  “  Di- 
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daclie,  ”  which,  while  betraying,  like  the  rest  of  the 
‘•Didascalia,”  the  hand  of  a  Christian  redactor,  rests 
nevertheless  upon  a  more  complete  Jewish  original 
than  the  one  discovered  by  Bryennios.  Its  whole  tenor 
is  characteristically  Jewish  in  so  far  as  it  has  each  sin¬ 
gle  precept  or  sentence  based  upon  some  Scriptural 
verse ;  and  its  mode  of  teaching,  like  any  haggadic  or 
halakic  work,  is  argumentative.  It  begins  the  “  Two 
Ways”  with  an  apt  reference  to  Deut.  xxx.  15  and 
I  Kings  xviii.  21;  the  reference  to  Matt.  vi.  24  is 
manifestly  an  interpolation.  In  cli.  ii.  the  verse 
“  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  (Deut.  vi.  5)  is  given  (com¬ 
pare  Iselin’s  [Coptic]  “  Apostellehre,” 
The  p.  6,  Leipsic,  1895).  The  rule,  “Love 
“  Didache  ”  those  that  hate  you,  and  ye  shall  have 
in  an  Older  no  enemy,”  in  itself  decidedly  Jewish 

Form.  in  tone  (see  Bousset,  l.c.  p.  393),  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Deut.  xxiii.  7 :  “  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  any  man,  Egyptian  or  Edomite,  as  they  all 
are  the  works  of  God  ”  (Nin  “pHN  ^  J  compare  “  Apost. 
Const.”  II.  xxxvi.,  Y.  vii.).  Likewise  is  the  pre¬ 
cept  “If  any  one  give  thee  a  stroke  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ”  based  upon  the 
argument  “  Not  that  revenge  is  evil,  but  that  pa¬ 
tience  is  more  honorable  ” ;  and  Ps.  vii.  5  (A.  \ .  4)  is 
referred  to.  This  proves  that  Matt.  v.  39  is  not 
the  source.  Old  Testament  ciuotations  and  spe¬ 
cific  references  to  the  Law  are  frequent  throughout 
cli.  vi. 

The  principle  “  Flee  from  all  evil  and  whatever 
is  similar  to  it”  e6  rmnn  pi  “won  |»  pmn)  is 
derived  from  Isa.  liv.  14:  ppyo  'pm  (“Abstain  from 
in  j  ustice  ”),  and  the  warning  against  anger  and  envy 
is  illustrated  by  tlie  fate  of  Cain,  Saul,  and  Joab  (cl), 
v.).  The  lesson  of  submission  to  God’s  decree  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Job— and  very 
inaptly  by  the  interpolator’s  reference  to  Lazarus 
(ch.  viii.).  In  cli.  ix.  honor  for  the  teacher  is  required, 
because  “  where  there  is  teaching  concerning  God, 
there  God  is  present”  (Abot  iii.  3;  compare  Matt, 
xviii.  20).  The  sedition  of  Korali  is  to  warn  man 
against  making  schisms  *,  and  the  examples  of  Elijah 
Micaiah,  Ebed-melecli  the  Ethiopian,  and  Nathan, 
against  taking  presents  from  sinners  that  are  to 
be  reproved  (ch.  x.).  Ch.  xvii.  contains  as  the  last 
rule:  “Thou  shalt  not  proceed  to  thy  house  of 
prayer  on  a  day  of  tliy  misfortune  before  thou  hast 
laid  aside  thy  bitterness” — a  decidedly  Jewish  pre¬ 
cept  (Ber.  31a). 

A  striking  parallel  to  the  Mishnaic  statement,  “  The  ancient 
Hasidim  used  to  spend  a  full  hour  in  silent  meditation  before 
prayer  in  order  to  turn  their  hearts  in  true  devotion  to  their 
Father  in  heaven  ”  (Ber.  v.  1),  is  preserved  in  ch.  xxiv. :  44  Pray 
thrice  a  day,  preparing  yourselves  beforehand  that  ye  may  be 
worthy  of  being  received  as  children  by  the  Father,  lest,  when 
you  call  Him  1  Father’  unworthily,  you  be  reproached  by  Him, 
like  Israel,  4  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  My  glory  ?  And  if  I  be  a 
Lord,  where  is  My  fear  ? 1  ”  (Mai.  i.  6) . 

Irrefutable  proof  of  the  Jewish  provenience  of  the 
“  Didache  ”  and,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  whole  “  Didas¬ 
calia,”  is  given  in  the  words  “  O  God  of  our  holy  and 
perfect  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Thy 
faithful  servants,”  preserved  in  the  thanksgiving 
prayer  after  a  meal  (ch.  xxvi.),  which  also  contains 
a  thanksgiving  “  for  the  Law  which  Thou  hast 
planted  in  our  souls  ”  (compare  imin  fyv 

in  Grace  After  Meals).  The  same  characteristic 
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words,  “  The  God  of  our  holy  and  perfect  forefathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ”  (DTIUK 
npir  'ki  pn^  'a  DmziK  D^anm  D^npn), 

occur  also  in  the  prayer  which  follows 
God  of  Our  in  ch.  xxxiii.  This  prayer  is  an  older 

Fathers,  version  of  the  first  of  the  Eighteen 
etc.  (or  Seven)  Benedictions,  called  by  the 
Rabbis  JTQtt,  and,  with  a  few  omis¬ 
sions,  it  reads  as  follows: 

“  Our  eternal  Savior,  King  of  tbe  godly  beings,  wbo  alone  art 
the  Almighty  and  Lord,  God  of  all  things,  God  of  our  holy  and 
perfect  forefathers,  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  merciful 
and  compassionate,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  mercy,  to 
whom  every  heart  is  naked  and  every  secret  thought  revealed, 
to  Thee  the  souls  of  the  righteous  cry  aloud  ;  upon  Thee  do  the 
hopes  of  the  holy  ones  rest  in  confidence,  Thou  Father  of  the 
perfect,  who  hearest  the  prayer  of  those  that  call  upon  Thee  in 
uprightness  and  knowest  the  supplication  unuttered.  .  .  .  Thou 
hast  made  this  world  a  place  of  combat  for  righteousness  and 
hast  opened  to  all  the  gate  of  mercy  Ocm  nnisn],  hav¬ 
ing  shown  to  each  man  by  the  knowledge  implanted  [nj?t],  by 
natural  judgment  [np3],  and  by  the  admonition  of  the  Law 
[min],  that  riches,  beauty,  and  strength  vanish  and  only  the 
guileless  conscience  of  faith  [hjicn]  abides  throughout  the 
heavens,  and  walking  with  truth  receives  the  right  hand  of  vic¬ 
tory,  exulting  in  hope  before  even  the  world  is  regenerated. 
For  Thou  didst  guide  our  forefather  Abraham  when  he  found 
the  way  of  truth,  and  didst  teach  him  in  a  vision  what  this 
world  is,  faith  preceding  his  knowledge  [yiwis] ;  and  the 
covenant  was  the  consequence  of  his  faith  [Gen.  xv.  6,  xxii.  17]. 
And  When  Thou  gavest  him  Isaac  as  son,  Thou  saidst,  *  I  will  be 
a  God  to  thee’  [Gen.  xxvi.  3],  and  when  our  father  Jacob  was 
sent  to  Mesopotamia  Thou  showedst  him  the  Word  [text: 
“  Christ”],  and  through  him  spakest,  4  Behold  I  am  with  thee  ’ 
[Gen.  xx viii.  15].  And  so  spakest  Thou  to  Moses,  Thy  faithful 
and  holy  servant,  at  the  vision  of  the  bush :  4 1  am  He  that  is  ’ 
[Ex.  iii.  14, 15].  O  Thou  shield  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  be 
blessed  forever  ”  (=  a.mas  ps  vaa :  compare  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
i.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  5). 

The  prayer  which  follows  in  ch.  xxxiv.  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  Seven  Benedictions ;  it  has  not  been  pre¬ 
served  intact.  It  begins  as  follows : 

44  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  King  of  the  worlds,  who  by  the 
word  [nDNaa  ;  text  has  ” Christ”]  hast  made  the  universe  and 
by  the  same  hast  brought  order  into  chaos.”  Here  follows 
an  enumeration  of  the  whole  work  of  Creation  (rPiJ>N*i3  Hw^d) , 
after  Gen.  i.,  closing  with  the  formation  by  the  divine  Wisdom 
of  man  as  44  the  citizen  of  the  world,”  44  the 

The  Seven  cosmos  [44  ornament  ”]  of  the  cosmos  ”  (kootxov 

Benedic-  kochov );  his  body  being  formed  of  the  four 

tions.  bodily  elements,  his  soul  endowed  with  five 
senses  as  a  new  creation  out  of  nothing,  and 
his  mind  being  the  charioteer  of  the  soul.  The  closing  sen¬ 
tence  reads :  44  When  man  was  disobedient  Thou  didst  not  des¬ 
troy  him  forever,  but  laidst  him  to  sleep  for  a  time,  and  by 
an  oath  didst  promise  him  resurrection  and  didst  loose  the 
bond  of  death.  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Reviver  of  the  Dead” 
(OMiDn  mne ;  44  through  Jesus  Christ  our  hope  ”  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  addition) .  * 

The  prayer  in  cli.  xxxv.  begins,4’  Great  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  Almighty,  and  great  is  Thy  power,”  exactly  as 
the  second  of  the  Seven  Benedictions  in  the  J ewish  rit¬ 
ual  (^  nntf),  and  enumerates  the  wondrous 

works  of  God’s  power— mTDi  (Ta‘an.  1.  1 ;  Ber.  v.  2) 
—also  characteristic  of  the  same  benediction.  So  this 
part  evidently  belongs  to  the  preceding  prayer.  But 
it  also  contains,  in  an  elaborate  form,  those  portions 
which  constitute  the  third  benediction  (nBTTp).  It 
describes  the  sanctification  of  God  by  the  hosts  of 
celestial  beings— the  holy  seraphim  and  the  six¬ 
winged  cherubim,  the  angels  and  archangels;  the 
thrones  (“ofannim”),  dominions,  principalities,  au¬ 
thorities,  and  powers— citing  Isa.  vi.  8 ;  Dan.  viii.  13 ; 
Ezek.  iii.  12  (see  Falashas)  ;  and  then  speaks  of  Israel 
as  “  Thy  congregation  selected  from  the  nations  on 
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earth,  emulating  the  heavenly  powers  night  and  day, 
and  singing  with  a  full  heart  and  soul  ”  (Ps.  lxviii.’ 
IS  [A.  V.  17]).  After  quotations  from  Deut.  iv.  89; 

I  Sam.  ii.  2-4;  and  Deut.  xxxiv.  2,  the  benediction 
closes  thus; 

“Thou  art  glorious  and  highly  exalted,  invisible  and  un¬ 
searchable  ;  Thy  life  without  want;  Thy  operation  without  toil  ; 
Thy  work  without  assistance;  Thy  dominion  unchangeable; 
Thy  monarchy  without  succession ;  Thy  kingdom  without  end  • 
Thy  strength  irresistible ;  Thine  army  very  numerous.  Thou’ 
art  the  Father  of  Wisdom,  the  Creator  of  Creation,  the  Bestower 
of  Providence,  the  Giver  of  Laws,  the  Supplier  of  Wants,  the 
Punisher  of  the  Ungodly,  and  the  Rewarder  of  the  Righteous, 
the  God  and  Father  [here  “  Christ  ”  is  interpolated]  and  Lord 
of  those  that  worship  Him  whose  promise  is  infallible, 
vhose  thanksgiving  is  everlasting,  to  whom  adoration  is  due 
from  every  rational  and  holy  creature.”  Here  the  blessing 
formula,  enpn  Sxn,  is  omitted. 

Cli.  xxxvi.  contains  the  following  portions  of  the 
original  Jewish  prayers  for  Sabbath  and  festivals: 

O  Lord  Almighty,  Thou  hast  created  the  world  by  Thy 
Word  [text:  “Christ”],  and  hast  appointed  the  Sabbath  as  a 
memorial  thereof,  because  on  that  day  Thou  hast  made  us  rest 
from  our  works  that  we  may  meditate  upon  Thy  laws. 

Ihou  hast  appointed  festivals  for  the  rejoicing  of  our  souls 
that  we  may  remember  the  Wisdom  created  by  Thee.  .  .  ’ 
"Wherefore  we  assemble  on  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
Prayers  for  and  rejoice  with  Thy  "Word  which  has  lit  up 
Sabbath  and  life  and  immortality.  For  through  it  Thou 
-Festivals,  hast  made  Israel,  the  God-beloved,  Thy  pecul- 
.  ^  iar  People.  For  Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  bring  our 

fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  didst  deliver  them  out  of 
the  iron  furnace,  from  brick-making,  and  didst  redeem  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  and  those  under  him,  and  didst  lead 
them  through  the  sea  as  through  dry  land,  and  feed  them  in  the 
wilderness  with  all  kinds  of  good  things. 

II  Thou  didst  give  them  the  Law,  the  Ten  Words  pronounced 
by  Thy  voice  and  written  with  Thy  hand.  Thou  didst  enjoin 
them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  not  for  the  sake  of  affording  them 
an  occasion  of  idleness,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  piety  that  they 
might  learn  to  know  Thy  power ;  having,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  evil  things,  kept  them  as  within  a  holy  circuit  [omn 
n3“’]  for  tlie  sake  of  instruction  that  they  might  rejoice  in  the 
number  seven  (for  there  are  the  seventh  day  and  the  seven 
weeks  and  the  seven  months  and  the  seventh  year  and  the  jubilee 
5 ear  foi  remission)  [a  marginal  note  probably;  compare  Philo 
“  De  Septennario,”  §§7-8],  so  that  men  might  have  no  cause 
for  pretending  ignorance.  Wherefore,  He  permitted  men  to 
rest  every  Sabbath  so  that  no  one  should  send  forth  one  word  in 
anger  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  for  the  Sabbath  is  the  cessation  of 
the  creation,  the  completion  of  the  world,  [given  for]  the  study  of 
the  Law,  and  the  thanksgiving  hymn  to  God  for  the  blessings  be¬ 
stowed  upon  men.  As  the  Mediator,  Provider,  and  Lawgiver  of 
all  this,  does  the  Lord’s  Day  hold  forth  the  word  of  God  as  the 
first-born  of  the  entire  creation,  so  that  the  Lord’s  Day  commands 
us  to  offer  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  thanksgiving  for  all.” 

Obviously  the  fourth  benediction,  D^L^n  fcSHpD, 
has  here  assumed  an  Essene,  or  Gnostic,  character’ 
without,  however,  obscuring  the  features  of  the 
typical  synagogue  formula. 

Ch.  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  and  Book  VIII. .  cli.  xxxvii., 
have  piesei  ved  portions  of  the  last  three  benedic¬ 
tions  recited  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  muy,  and  ntnifl,  and  D\3i“D  rDia 

The  first  commences:  “Thou  who  hast  fulfilled  Thy  promise 
made  by  the  prophets,  and  hast  had  mercy  on  Jerusalem  by 
exalting  the  throne  of  David  Thy  servant,  do  Thou  now,  0  Lord 
God,  accept  the  prayers  of  Thy  people  who  call  upon  Thee  in 
truth  as  Thou  didst  accept  of  the  gifts  of  the  righteous  in  their 
generations.  [Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  all  the  righteous 
men  from  Abel  to  Mattathias  and  bis  sons.]  So  receive  Thou 
the  prayers  of  Thy  people,  offered  to  Thee  with  knowledge  [the 
phrase  k  through  Christ”  is  a  Christian  addition;  there  is  no 
mention  of  Christ  in  the  prayer  itself]  in  the  Spirit.” 

The  Modim  prayer  begins  exactly  like  the  Jewish  benedic¬ 
tion  :  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  all  things,  0  Lord  Almighty, 
that  Ihou  hast  not  taken  away  Thy  mercies  and  loving-kind¬ 


nesses  from  us,  but  generation  after  generation  dost  Thou  save 
deliver,  assist,  and  protect.  Thou  didst  assist  in  the  days  of  Enos 
and  Enoch,  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  of  Samuel 
The  Bast  and  Elijah,  of  David  and  the  Kings,  of  Esther 
Three  Tem-  and  Judith,  and  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
pie  Benedic-  brethren  [“  Christ  ”  very  inappropriately  in- 
tions.  terpolated  here].  For  He  has  delivered  us  from 

the  sword  and  from  famine,  from  sickness 
and  from  an  evil  tongue.  ...  For  all  these  things  do  we  ofve 

Thee  thanks  I  compare  tyi]  ”  Here  follows  a  special  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  wonderful  creation  of  man,  for  the  immortal 
soul,  and  for  the  laws  given  to  him,  and  for  the  promise  of 
resurrection.  The  closing  sentences  are  as  follows:  11  What 
life  is  sufficient  what  length  of  ages  will  be  long  enough  for 
men  to  be  thankful !  For  Thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  im¬ 
piety  of  polytheism.  [Then  follows  a  Christian  addition  quite 
characteristic,  “and  from  the  heresy  of  the  murderers  of 
Christ !  ].  Thou  hast  delivered  us  from  error  and  ignorance 
Thou  hast  set  angels  over  us,  and  hast  put  Satan  to  shame' 
Thou  hast  created  us  and  provided  for  us.  Thou  measurest  out 
life  to  us,  and  affordest  us  nourishment,  and  hast  provided  re¬ 
pentance.  Glory  ancl  worship  to  Thee  for  all  these  things  for 
ever  and  aye.” 

Of  the  closing  benediction  only  the  following  portion  has 
been  preserved  as  the  bishop’s  benediction : 

“0  God  of  our  fathers,  Lord  of  mercy,  who  didst  form  man 
by  Thy  Wisdom,  .  .  .  look  down,  0  Lord  Almighty,' and  cause 
Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy  people  and  bless  them  by  Thy  Word 
[text:  “Christ”],  through  which  Thou  hast  enlightened  us 
with  the  light  of  Tliy  knowledge,  and  hast  revealed  Thyself 
unto  us.  Adoration  is  due  to  Thee  from  every  rational  and  holy 
creature  forever.” 

.  As  a11  tliese  prayers  go  back  to  pre-Christian 
times,  they  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
student  of  Jewish  and  Christian  liturgy.  Here  is 
also  the  origin  of  such  names  as  “  the  Lord’s  Day  ” 
for  Sabbath  (Sunday). 

There  are  a  number  of  other  benediction  formulas 
given  in  Books  VII.  and  VIII.  which  betray  an  adap¬ 
tation  from  Jewish  prayers  and  anthems.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  the  “ Trisagion,”  or  “ Thrice  Holy,” in  Book 
VIII.,  cli.  xii.— which  lias,  in  more  or  "less  modi¬ 
fied  form,  been  universally  adopted  in  the  various 
churches — based  on  a  somewhat  older  form  of  the 
Jewish  sanctification  than  the  one  in  ch.  xxxv.  of 
Book  VII.,  mentioned  above;  while  the  prayers  for 
penitents  and  for  the  various  classes  of  people  (Book 
VIII.,  ch.  ix.  and  x.)  have  striking  parallels  in  [lie 
older  portion  of  the  Jewish  litanies  (see  Selihot). 
See  also  Essenes  ;  Gnosticism  ;  Liturgy  ;  Sabbatii. 

Bibliography  :  Lagarde,  Constitution cs  Apostolorum,  Lein- 
S1.c  flnd  London,  1862 ;  idem,  Didascalia ,  1854;  Funk,  Die 
Apostolisclicn  Constitutional,  Rotbenburg,  IS91;  Biekell 
Ocsch  cl  cs  Kirch  cure clitb\  i.,  Giessen,  1843;  Kobler,  in  Mo- 
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DIDEROT,  DENIS :  French  philosopher  and 
encyclopedist;  bom  at  Langrcs  Oct.  5,  1713;  died 
at  Paris  J  uly  30,  1784.  Although,  like  all  the  French 
encyclopedists,  an  apostle  of  tolerance,  Diderot  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  sympathy  with  the  Jews 
and  Judaism.  He  wrote  the  bright  and  interesting 
article  on  Jewish  philosophy  for  the  “  Encyclopedic,  ” 
but  it  shows  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  is  not  free  from  errors.  The  same  crit¬ 
icism  applies  to  a  brilliant  passage  on  the  Jews  of 
Amsterdam  in  his  “  Voyage  en  Ilollande  ”  (xvii.  481— 
433,  ed.  Assezat  and  Tourneux,  Paris,  1875-79).  In 
his  “  Neve u  de  Rameau  ”  (v.  454,  479)  there  are  two 
anecdotes,  the  heroes  of  which  are  Jews.  The  first 
refers  to  a  renegade  who  abuses  the  confidence  of  a 
rich  Jew  of  Avignon  in  order  to  rob  him  and  de¬ 
nounce  him  to  the  Inquisition.  The  second,  which 
is  somewhat  licentious,  narrates  the  story  of  an 
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Orthodox  Jew  of  Utrecht  who  signs  a  note  in  an  in- 
i  famous  bargain.  The  first  anecdote  is  improbable, 
for  the  Inquisition  never  forbade  the  Jews  of  the 
Comtat  to  follow  their  religion.  The  second  anec¬ 
dote,  still  more  improbable,  is  also  found  in  the 
“  Voyage  en  Hollande,”  where  the  personages  are 
Dutch  citizens,  and  by  substituting  different  names 
Diderot  simply  intended  to  make  a  striking  antithe¬ 
sis  between  the  piety  of  the  Jew  and  his  amorous 
escapades.  This  literary  trifle  must  not  be  taken 
seriously ;  it  shows  only  that  Diderot  was  subject  to 
the  common  prejudice  against  the  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  T.  Reinacb,  in  Rev.  EL  Juives ,  1884,  vii.  10 
et  scq. 

D.  I.  L. 

DIDRACHMA.  See  Numismatics  and  Weights 
and  Measures. 

DIEGO  DE  VALENCIA:  Spanish  troubadour 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  born  of  Jewish  parentage 
at  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
After  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  became  a 
Franciscan  monk ;  and  receiving  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  theology,  was  known  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  a  very  learned  physician,  astrologer,  and 
master  of  sciences  (“  gran  letrado,  fisico,  astrologo, 
e  mecanico  ”).  He  was  one  of  the  leading  Valencian 
poets,  and  most  of  his  poems  are  contained  in  the 
“  Cancionero  de  Baena.”  He  did  not  consider  it  be¬ 
neath  his  dignity  to  speak  openly,  in  a  number  of 
flippant  songs,  of  his  intimacy  with  various  classes 
of  courtezans,  nor  did  he  hesitate,  in  his  satirical 
poems  on  Jews  and  Maranos,  to  make  use  of  Hebrew 
and  rabbinic  terms,  though  he  thereby  derided  him¬ 
self.  Diego  chose  as  the  special  target  of  his  scof- 
fings  a  certain  Juan  de  Espaha,  who  was  considered 
an  accomplished  Talmudist,  and  who,  after  accept¬ 
ing  baptism  in  1413,  wrote  a  short  work  on  his  con¬ 
version.  The  following  lines  may  serve  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  Diego’s  satire: 

“  Johan  de  Espaila,  muy  gran  sana 
Fue  aquesta  de  Adonay, 

Pues  la  aljama  se  derrama 
Por  culpa  de  Barcelay. 

Todos  fuemos  espantados, 

Maestros,  rabies,  cohenim , 

Ca  les  fueron  sus  peeados 
De  este  sofarahcnim 
Piles  quien  non  tiene  bcgim , 

Quiso  inflnlta  laser, 

Dora  flnque  por  mansel 
Pues  tan  mal  pertreeho  tray.” 

Bibliography:  J.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Estudios.  pp.  423  ct 
scq.;  Ferd.  Wolf,  Zur  Spanischen  und  Portugiesischcn  Lit- 
tcratur,  pp.  201,  209;  Kayserling,  Sephardim ,  pp.  75  ct  scq. 

g.  M.  K. 

DIENA  (DAYYENA),  AZRIEL  BEN  SOL¬ 
OMON  :  Rabbi  at  Sabbionetta;  died  1536.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Nathaniel  Trabotto,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  respect  by  R.  Me'ir  Katzenellenbogen. 
Azulai  claims  to  have  seen  two  volumes  of  his 
responsa — perhaps  those  referred  to  in  “Magazin,” 
ii.  16.  MS.  911  in  the  Bodleian  collection  contains 
Diena’s  notes  on  n£TiD  according  to  the  Roman 
rite  (Neubauer,  “Cat.”  col.  196);  and  MS.  948  con¬ 
tains  some  of  his  letters  (ib.  col.  205).  MSS.  48,  135, 
153,  166  of  the  Friedland  collection  in  St.  Petersburg 
contain  some  of  Diena’s  decisions.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  valuable  manuscripts;  the  1550  ed.  of  Mai- 
monides’  “  Yad  ”  having  followed  his  copy  (Conforte, 


“Kore  lia-Dorot,”  p.  34b).  Diena  became  known 
by  his  opposition  to  the  adventurer  David  Reubeni. 
Being  of  a  positive  and  practical  disposition,  opposed 
to  the  current  Messianic  vagaries,  Diena  was  alive 
to  the  danger  resulting  therefrom,  and  he  decided  to 
act  against  Reubeni.  When  the  latter,  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Molko,  had  increased  his  influence  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Italian  rabbis  began  to  take  his 
pretensions  seriously,  Diena  called  to  his  aid  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  Moses  Cohen,  rabbi  of  Bologna,  and  both 
unmasked  the  impostor. 

The  veneration  in  which  Diena  was  held  may  be 
seen  from  the  elegies  published  at  his  death,  one 
oRwhicli  was  by  Abraham  of  Pisa,  and  two  others 
by  Samuel  b.  Moses  Anav.  His  son’s  name  was 
David  (Nepi-Gliirondi,  “Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,” 
p.  75). 

Bibliography  :  Kaufmann,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxx.  304,  xxxi. 
65,  xxxviii.  277;  Lowenstein,  ib.  xxxi.  120;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  No.  7821;  Mose,  Antologia,  vi.  53,  134:  Gedalya 
ibn  Yahya,  Shalshelet  ha-Kabhalali ,  p.  64a;  Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  pp.  38, 40 ;  Eisenstadt-Wiener,  Da" at 
Kedoshim,  App.,  ii.  47,  77,  78;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim , 
p.  560,  No.  142;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  77. 

G. 

DIENA  (DAYYENA),  DAVID:  Italian 
rabbi;  he  lived  at  Rovigo  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  consulted  on  Talmudic  mat¬ 
ters  by  R.  Nathaniel  Segre ;  and  his  responsa  appeared 
first  in  the  collection  “  ‘Afar  Ya‘akob,”  from  which 
it  was  copied  by  Isaac  Lampronti  into  his  “  Pahad 
Yizhak.”  David,  in  his  responsa,  mentions  Azriel 
Diena  as  his  grandfather.  There  is  much  confusion 
concerning  his  father.  Ghirondi  calls  him  David  b. 
Azriel  Diena,  while  Mortara  speaks  of  two  Davids, 
one  being  a  grandson  and  the  other  a  son  of  Azriel 
Diena.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  David  Hayyim 
Diena,  chief  rabbi  of  Rovigo. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Gbirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p.  75 ; 
Lowenstein,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xxxi.  121 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset 
Yisrael ,  p.232;  Mortara,  Indice  Alfahetico,  p.  19;  Berliner's 
Magazin ,  ii.  16 ;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  51. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DIENESOHN,  JACOB:  Yiddish  novelist ;  born 
in  Zagory  (Zagaren),  Russia,  in  1859.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Yiddish  novelists  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  began  to  write  in 
1877,  when  he  published  a  stoiy  called  “Ha-Ne- 
’ehabim  weha-Ne‘imim  ”  or  “Der  Schwartzer  Jun- 
ger  Mantshik”  (The  Dark  Young  Man).  Since  then 
Dienesohn  has  written  many  novels,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  widely  read.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  works  is  his “  Eben  Negef  ”  (Stumbling- 
Stone).  In  his  books  Dienesohn  pictures  the  strug¬ 
gle  among  the  Jews  of  the  older  and  the  younger 
generation — between  the  “haskalah”  and  hasidism. 
He  knew  well  the  public  for  which  he  was  writing, 
and  avoided  all  violent  expressions  in  denouncing 
fanaticism,  describing  merely  the  sufferings  of  the 
Maskilim.  His  later  novels  treat  of  the  same  themes, 
but  are  rather  sketches  from  Jewish  life  than  roman¬ 
tic  stories.  Dienesohn  is  also  the  author  of  the 
“  Welt-Gescliiclite,”  in  Yiddish.  He  has  in  addition 
contributed  many  articles  to  Yiddish  periodicals,  and 
is  a  good  Hebrew  writer,  his  contributions  to  “Ha- 
Sliahar”  having  won  him  the  favorable  criticism 
even  of  such  writers  as  Smolenskin. 

Bibliography:  Wiener,  Yiddish  Literature ,  p.  189;  Sefer 
ZiMmron,  Warsaw,  p.  26. 
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DIESSENHOFEN  :  City  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Tliurgau,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  village  of 
Gailingen  in  Baden.  It  attracted  the  Jews  in  early 
times  by  its  favorable  position.  In  1848  the  Jews 
here  were  accused-  of  having  poisoned  the  wells; 
their  houses  were  plundered  by  the  mob,  and  some 
of  the  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Over  three 
hundred  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Kyburg, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  Austrian  gov¬ 
ernor;  but  when  he  himself  was  threatened  by  the 
cities  of  Diessenhofen  and  Winterthur,  the  fugitives 
were  either  expelled  and  left  to  the  meny  of  their 
persecutors,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  were 
burned  by  the  governor  on  Sept.  18,  1349,  to  save 
the  “  innocent  ones  ”  from  the  fury  of  the  mob  (Pupi- 
kofer,  “  Gescli.  des  Tliurgaus,”  i.  204;  manuscript 
material  in  Lowenstein,  “Gescli.  der  Juden  am 
Bodensee,”  p.  81). 

Jews  settled  in  Diessenhofen  again  within  half  a 
century;  but  in  1401  a  false  accusation  again  gave 
rise  to  butcheries.  The  outrider  of  the  governor  had 
murdered  Konrad,  the  four-year-old  son  of  Coun¬ 
cilor  Hermann  Lory  of  Diessenhofen.  To  save  him¬ 
self  the  man  said  that  the  Jew  Michael  Vinelmann 
(Veitelmann),  who,  with  his  son  Gutlieb,  had  been 
admitted  in  1396  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  yearly 
tax  of  eight  gulden,  had  instigated  the  murder,  and 
had  promised  three  gulden  “  for  the  hot  blood  of  the 
Christian  child.”  The  outrider  was  broken  on  the 
wheel;  the  Jew  was  burned  alive  without  any  ex¬ 
amination;  and  little  Konrad  was  sainted.  On  this 
occasion  Jews  at  Schaff hausen,  Winterthur,  and 
other  places  were  either  burned  or  forced  to  accept 
baptism. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation  Jews  soon  returned  to 
Diessenhofen.  As  early  as  1426,  when  its  citizens 
“wTere  in  great  debt  and  obliged  to  admit  Jews  and 
other  people  in  order  to  better  bear  the  great  year¬ 
ly  tax,”  as  one  may  read  in  the  “ainunge”  (town 
records)  of  Diessenhofen  (Pupikofer,  l.c.  p.  63),  a 
Jew  was  admitted  as  citizen,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  Junker  Molli  of  Diessenhofen,  an  evil- 
minded  person  who  had  voted  for  the  burning  of 
Huss  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  number  of 
Jews  in  the  city  increased  gradually.  In  1453  the 
Jews  Triefus  (Dreifus)  and  Mennlis  paid  a  tax  of 
two  pounds  of  heller  each;  the  latter,  who  was 
in  1479  granted  a  safe-conduct  for  two  years,  settled 
in  1481  at  Thiengen.  As  early  as  1482  attempts 
were  made  to  expel  the  Jews  from  Tliurgau,  but  for¬ 
tunately  for  them  the  governors  were  open  to  brib- 
eiy .  In  1489  the  Jews  of  Diessenhofen  were  granted 
protection  for  three  years,  but  in  1494  they  had  to 
leave  the  place  with  the  other  Jews  of  the  canton. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  Diessenhofen,  except  that  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  sell  meat  slaughtered  according  to  ritual 
on  the  ordinary  meat-stalls.  The  S}magogue  is  said 
to  have  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  b}r  the  house 
“  Zutn  Erker.  ”  For  several  centuries  no  Jews  lived 
here.  Those  that  came  from  Gailingen  on  business 
had  to  pay  the  so-called  Jews’  tax,  or  Jewrs’  stake- 
money,  of  from  three  to  five  batzen.  Even  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur}r  the  Jews  were  i 
forbidden  to  pass  across  the  Rheinbrticke  on  Bun-  1 
days,  except  to  the  physician,  apothecary,  or  mid-  \ 


wife.  In  1865  a  Jew  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
settling  at  Diessenhofen.  In  1902  about  twenty 
Jewish  families  were  living  in  the  city. 


Bibliography  :  Lowenstein,  Gcscli.  der  Juden  am 
pp.  79  et  seq.;  Monatsschrift ,  xii.  405  et  seq. 
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Bodensee , 
M.  K. 


DIETARY  LAWS  (nniDN  mioNO)  :  Biblical 
and  rabbinical  regulations  concerning  forbidden 
food. 

A.  The  ancient  Israelites  lived  chiefly  on  vegeta¬ 
ble  food  and  fruit,  upon  which  the  Bible  places  no 
restrictions  (Gen.  i.  29).  With  the  development  of 
the  sacrificial  system  certain  restric- 
Vegetable  tions  were  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
Food.  portions  belonging  to  the  priest,  the 
Levite,  and  the  poor  (see  Priestly 
Code  ;  Poor-Laws).  Besides  these  there  were  also 
some  laws  concerning  vegetable  and  tree  growths. 

(1)  “  ‘Orlah  ” :  The  fruit  of  a  tree  was  forbidden 
during  the  first  three  years  after  its  planting 
(Lev.  xix.  23-25).  In  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem  and  eaten  there  amid  songs  of 
thanksgiving  (“neta‘  reba‘i”).  Those  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  might  redeem  the  fruit 
and  bring  the  money  to  Jerusalem,  and  spend  it  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  law  of  ‘orlah  applied  to  all 
times  and  places  (‘Orlah  iii.  9;  Kid.  38b  et  seq.\ 
Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Ma’akalot  Asurot,  x,  9-18; 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yorek  De‘ah,  294).  See  ‘Orlail 

(2)  “Hadasli”:  The  eating  of  new  corn  was  for¬ 
bidden  until  the  second  day  of  Passover,  when  the 
“  'omer 77  was  offered  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xxiii.  9-14). 
This  prohibition  also  was  extended  to  all  times  and 
places  (Kid.  l.c.;  Men.  70a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  2-5; 
Yoreh  De‘ah,  293).  See  IIadasil 

The  reason  for  these  laws  seems  to  be  contained  in 
the  sentence  “The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land 
thou  shaft  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God” 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19). 

(3)  The  use  for  any  purpose  whatever  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  two  species  of  corn  or  of  other  vegetables  sown 
in  a  vineyard  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9).  The 
sowing  of  mixed  seed  in  gardens  or  in  fields  was  also 
prohibited  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  but,  if  so  sown,  the  prod¬ 
uce  was  only  forbidden  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard 
(“  kile  lia-kerem 77).  This  prohibition  applied  orig¬ 
inally  only  to  Palestine,  but  was  later  extended  by 
the  Rabbis  to  all  lands  and  times  (Kid.  39a ;  Mai¬ 
monides,  l.c.  6-8;  Yoreh  De‘ah,  295-297). 

B.  Among  the  early  Hebrews  animal  food  was 
partaken  of  by  the  common  people  only  on  festive 
occasions,  usually  in  connection  with  sacrifices.  The 
permission  given  to  Noah  and  to  his  children  to  eat 
animal  food  (Gen.  ix.  2,  3)  was  conditioned  upon  the 
abstinence  from  blood  (see  Blood).  Borne  of  the 
Tannaim  were  of  the  opinion  that  during  their  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  wilderness  the  Israelites  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  the  meat  only  of  such 
Animal  animals  as  had  previously  been  sacri- 
Food.  ficed,  some  portions  of  which  had  been 
burned  on  the  altar,  and  some  given 
to  the  priests;  others  thought  differently  (ILul.  17a; 
compare  Ex.  xvi.  3). 

I.  The  Bible,  in  its  legislative  portions,  makes  ex¬ 
plicit  provisions  for  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  mentioned  earlier  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii.  2,  8).  See  Clean  and 
Unclean  Animals. 

II.  Forbidden  as  being  unclean  is  also  that  which 
comes  out  of  the  unclean  (Bek.  5b).  This  principle 
applies  not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  all  animal 
products. 

(1)  It  is  therefore  forbidden  to  use  the  milk  of  un¬ 
clean  animals  or  of  animals  which  suffer  from  some 
visible  malady  which  causes  them  to  be  legally  unfit 
(“  terefah  ”)  for  food.  AVlien,  after  the  ritual  slaugh¬ 
tering,  an  animal,  apparently  sound  during  its  life, 
is  found  to  have  been  diseased,  its  milk,  or  cheese 
made  of  its  milk,  is  forbidden  as  food. 

An  adult  may  not  suckle  from  the  breasts  of  a 
woman,  although,  if  placed  in  a  vessel,  woman’s 
milk  is  not  forbidden.  A  child  may  suckle  until 
the  end  of  its  fourth  year  if  healthy,  or  until  the  end 
of  its  fifth  year  if  sickly.  If,  however,  it  was  in¬ 
terrupted  after  the  second  year  for  three  consecutive 
days  with  the  intention  of  weaning  it,  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  suckle  again  (Ket.  60a;  Bek.  6a;  Hul. 
112b;  Maimonides,  l.c .  3;  Yoreh  De‘ah,  81). 

(2)  Eggs  of  unclean  birds,  or  of  birds  suffering 
from  a  visible  sickness,  which  makes  them  terefah, 
are  forbidden.  The  following  signs  were  laid  down 
by  the  Rabbis,  by  which  eggs  of  clean  birds  could 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  unclean.  If  both 
ends  of  the  egg  are  sharp  or  round,  or  if  the  yolk  is 

outside  and  the  white  inside,  it  is  of 
Milk  an  unclean  bird.  If  one  end  is  sharp 
and  Eggs,  and  the  other  round,  and  the  white  is 
outside  and  the  yolk  inside,  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  the  seller,  who 
must  say  of  what  species  of  birds  it  comes.  As  a 
rule,  however,  since  most  eggs  sold  are  those  of 
chickens,  ducks,  or  geese,  no  questions  need  be  asked 
(Hul.  64a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  7-11;  Yoreh  De‘ali,  86). 

*A  drop  of  blood  found  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is 
considered  an  indication  that  the  process  of  hatch¬ 
ing  has  already  begun,  and  the  egg  is  therefore  for¬ 
bidden.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  examine 
eggs  before  using  them  to  see  whether  they  contain 
any  blood  (Yoreli  De‘ali,  66,  2-8). 

(3)  The  roe  of  unclean  fishes  is  also  forbidden. 
Pickled  fish  may  be  eaten,  though  preserved  to¬ 
gether  with  unclean  fish  (‘Ab.  Zarah  40a;  Maimon¬ 
ides,  l.c.  20-24;  Yoreli  De‘ah,  83,  5-10). 

(4)  The  honey  of  bees  is  permitted,  since  it  is 
merely  the  secretion  of  the  flower  gathered  by  the 
bee  and  then  discharged,  and  contains  no  portion 
of  the  insect.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  honey  produced  by  other  insects 
(Bek.  7b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  3;  Yoreli  De‘ali,  81,8,  9). 

III.  The  ancient  Israelites  looked  with  horror  upon 
the  custom  prevalent  among  the  surrounding  nations 
of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  a  piece  of  flesh  from  a  living 
animal  and  eating  it.  Its  prohibition  is  one  of  tlie 
seven  Noachian  laws  (Sanli.  56a).  If  the  limb  was 
still  partly  attached  to  the  body,  but  could  never 
grow  again,  and  the  animal  was  legally  slaughtered, 
this  limb  had  to  be  thrown  away  (Hul.  101b;  Mai¬ 
monides,  l.c.  5;  Yoreh  De‘ah,  62;  see  also  Cruelty 
to  Animals). 

IY.  An  animal  that  has  died  a  natural  death,  or 
has  been  killed  in  any  way  other  than  that  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  of  Shehitah,  is  called  “nebe- 


lah,”  and  makes  impure  all  persons  or  things  that  if 
touches  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  One  torn  by  beasts  (Ex. 
xxii.  30  [A.  Y.  31])  or  subject  to  some  mortal  dis¬ 
ease  is  called  terefah.  Both  of  these  are  forbidden 
as  food ;  “  for  thou  art  a  holy  people  to  the  Lord 
thy  God.  ”  The  laws  of  terefah  are  given  in  Hul.  iii. ; 
Maimonides,  l.c.  5-11;  Yoreh  De£ah,  29-60.  See 
Carcass  and  Terefah. 

Y.  Blood,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  vital 
element  (Gen.  ix.  4),  is  repeatedly  prohibited  in  the 
Bible  (Lev.  xvii.  11;  Deut.  xii.  16).  It  must  not  be 
eaten  by  Jews  at  any  time  or  place  (Lev.  iii.  17). 

Not  only  blood  itself,  but  flesh  con- 
Prohibition  taining  blood  is  also  forbidden  (Gen. 

of  Blood,  ix.  4;  see  Blood).  For  the  laws  of 
biood  see  Hul.  111a,  117a;  Ker.  2a, 
20b;  “Yad,”  Ma’akalot  Asurot,  vi. ;  Yoreh  De‘ah, 
66-78. 

This  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  blood  of  mam¬ 
mals  or  of  birds,  not  to  the  blood  of  fishes  or  of 
locusts.  Only  the  blood  which  is  contained  in  the 
veins,  or  congealed  on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  or 
which  has  begun  to  flow  from  the  meat,  is  forbidden ; 
as  long  as  it  is-  a  part  of  the  meat  it  may  be  eaten. 
See  Melihah. 

YI.  The  fat  (“heleb  ”)  of  ox,  sheep,  or  goat  is  for¬ 
bidden  (Lev.  vii.*  23-25).  The  punishment  decreed 
for  transgression  of  this  law  is  “karet.”  Thesfat.  of 
birds  or  of  permitted  wild  animals  is  not  forbidden. 
The  fat  of  the  young  found  within  the  womb  of  the 
mother  after  the  latter  has  been  legally  killed,  and 
its  sinew  “that  shrank,”  are  permitted.  See  F at. 

YTI.  The  custom  of  refraining  from  eating  the 
sinews  of  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal  arose,  according 
to  the  Biblical  narrative  (Gen.  xxxii.  32),  from  the 
incident  of  Jacob’s  wrestling  with  the  angel,  through 
which  the  patriarch  became  lame.  It  is  not  put  in 
the  form  of  a  prohibition  in  the  legal  portions  of  the 
Bible,  although  the  Rabbis  considered  it  of  Mosaic 
origin  (Hul.  100b).  Birds  are  excluded  from  this 
law. 

C.  The  threefold  repetition  of  the  commandment 
prohibiting  the  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother  s  milk 

(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv. 

Seething  21)  is  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  re- 

Kid  in  ferring  to  three  distinct  prohibitions: 

Mother’s  cooking  meat  and  milk  together;  eat- 

Milk.  ing  such  mixture ;  and  deriving  any 
benefit  from  such  a  mixture  (Hul. 
115b).  See  Milk. 

D.  In  almost  all  cases  of  forbidden  food,  the  trans¬ 
gressor  was  liable  to  punishment  only  when  the  por¬ 
tion  which  he  ate  was  at  least  as  large  as  an  olive. 
The  prohibition,  however,  extends  at  times  farther 
than  that  (Yoma  73b,  80a),  in  some  cases  even  to  the 
taste  and  the  odor.  Hence,  if  a  forbidden  object  falls 
into  a  boiling  pot  of  permitted  food,  all  the  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pot  is  forbid  den,  unless  no  taste  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  object  can  be  detected  in  the  food  of  the  pot. 

E.  It  is  forbidden  to  derive  any  benefit  from  ob¬ 
jects  used  for  idolatrous  purposes.  Meat  consecrated 
to  an  idol,  wine  of  libation,  spices,  or  anything  else 
used  in  the  idol’s  service  is  prohibited  (‘Ab.  Zarah 
29b) ;  in  fact,  any  animal  slaughtered  or  wine  touched 
by  an  idolater  was  prohibited  to  the  Israelite,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  consecrated  to  his  idol ;  and  these 
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prohibitions  applied  not  only  to  eating  or  to  drink¬ 
ing,  but  to  any  benefit  derived  from  it.  Even  after 
the  practise  of  idolatry  lapsed,  these  prohibitions  re¬ 
mained  in  force  as  rabbinic  institutions;  wherefore 

~th&  -nrine  of  a  non-Jew  is  forbidden. 

On  account  of  the  apprehension  of  intermarriage 
the  Rabbis  also  prohibited  eating  the  bread  of  a  non 
Jew,  or  a  dish  cooked  by  a  non-Jew  (‘Ab.  Zarali  35b, 
3Sa).  It  is  permitted,  however,  to  buy  bread  of 
a  non -Jewish  baker.  If  part  of  the  cooking  was 
done  by  an  Israelite,  the  dish  may  be  eaten.  Non- 
Jewisli  servants  may  cook  for  the  families  which 
they  serve,  for  since  they  are  in  the  house  of  the 
Jew,  it  is  assumed  that  one  of  the  household  gives 
occasional  assistance.  Some  authorities,  however, 
object  to  permitting  non- Jewish  servants  to  cook 
(Yoreh  De‘ali,  113,  4,  Isserles’  gloss ;  compare  “Sifte 
Kohen  ”  and  “  Ture  Zaliab, ”  ad  loc.). 

The  non- Jew’s  testimony  regarding  these  matters 
can  not  be  relied  upon,  since  he  does  not  know  the 
import  of  these  laws  to  the  Jew ;  wherefore  not  only 
meat,  but  also  milk  and  cheese  bought  of  a  non-Jew 
are  forbidden,  because  it  is  assumed  that,  by  some 
carelessness  or  by  a  desire  to  improve,  the  milk  may 


have  been  mixed  with  some  forbidden  ingredient.  x\. 
J ew  is  therefore  required  to  be  present  at  the  milking, 
and  at  the  preparation  of  the  cheese.  Different  cus¬ 
toms  prevail  regarding  butter  bought  of  a  non- Jew; 
and  in  regard  to  milk  and  cheese  the  later  authorities 
are  more  lenient  (‘Ab.  Zarah  ii. ;  jVIaimonides,  lx. 
iii.  13.  xi.-xiii.,  xvii.  9-26;  Yoreh  De‘ali,  112-115 
123-188). 

F.  "  Sakkanali,  ”  or  danger  to  life,  is  given  by  the 
Rabbis  as  a  reason  for  a  number  of  prohibitions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dietary  laws.  An  animal  that  ate 
poison  is  forbidden  on  account  of  sakkanali  (IIul. 
58b).  Meat  and  fish  should  not  be  cooked  or  eaten 
together;  for  such  a  mixture  is  supposed  to  cause 
leprosy.  It  is  therefore  the  custom  to  wash  the 
mouth  between  eating  a  dish  containing  fish  and  one 
containing  meat  (Pes.  66b;  Yoreh  De‘ah,  117,  2, 
3).  Water  that  was  left  uncovered  overnight  was 
not  permitted  as  drink  in  olden  times,  because  of 
the  apprehension  that  a  serpent  might  have  left  its 
venom  in  it.  Where  serpents  are  not  found  this 
prohibition  does  not  exist  (Jer.  viii.  4-  Yoreh  De‘ah 
l.c.  1). 

Regarding  the  custom  to  refrain  from  meat  and 
wine  during  the  first  nine  days  of  the  month  of  Ab 
or  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  Taimmiz  till  the 
tenth  of  Ab,  see  Fast-Days;  see  also  Passover. 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  JR.  B.  T.  I.,  s.v.  Smiseacsetzr  • 
,Mrs*  J(geplb  and  Hyamson,  in  Jew. 
Qua?  t.  Bn.  \m  ix.;  S.  R.  Hirscb,  Horeh ,  Altona,  ]S37* 

London!  1906  Fnedldnder’  The  JcwUh  Religion,  pp.  45.5-466; 
s-  s-  J.  II.  G. 

- From  the  Traditional  Point  of  View ; 

Fiom.  the  point  of  view  of  traditional  or  conserva¬ 
tive  Judaism,  the  dietary  laws  are  divinely  ordained 
and  the  rejection  of  the  yoke  of  these  laws  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  rejection  of  the  belief  in  Israel’s  redemp¬ 
tion  from  Egypt  (Sifra,  Sliemini,  xii.,  based  upon 
Lev.  xi.  44-45).  To  eat  pork  was,  therefore,  con¬ 
sidered  as  equivalent  to  apostasy  in  the  Maccabeac 
time  and  later  (II  Macc.  vii.  1  et  seq. ;  IV  Macc.  v  • 
Philo,  “In  Flaccum,”  §  11).  One  should  abstain 


from  it  not  only  from  personal  aversion,  but  be¬ 
cause  “our  Father  in  heaven  has  decreed  that  we 
should  abstain  from  it  ”  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  xi.).  “  God 

showed  to  Aloses  tile  different  species  of  animals 

ana  said ;  '  Tiiesc  may  ye  eat,  and  these  not  7  77  (Sifra’ 
Sliemini,  ii. ;  IIul.  42a).  “The  many  rules  regula¬ 
ting  the  Jew’s  diet  are  intended  to  test  his  piety  and 
love  for  God”  (Tan.,  Sliemini,  ed.  Buber,  12,  13). 
“There  is  no  other  reason  for  all  the  dietary' laws 
than  that  God  gave  them  ”  (Samson  Raphael  Hirsch 
“  Horeb,  ”  1837,  p.  433).  Thus  says  Lasch  (“  Die  Goett- 
liclien  Gesetze,”  1857,  p.  173)  in  regard  to  the  diet¬ 
ary  laws:  “He  who  truly  fears  God  will  observe 
His  laws  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  for 
them.”  Any  question  regarding  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  laws  is  obviously  excluded  from 
the  standpoint  of  traditional  Judaism.  “  The  dietary 
laws,”  says  M.  Friedlandcr  (“The  Jewish  Reli<v. 
ion,”  p.  237,  London,  1891),  “are  exactly  the  same 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses.” 
t  Nevertheless  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  and  Mosaic  laws  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to 
find  the  dietary  laws  prophylactic  of  diseases  of 
both  body  and  soul.  Indeed,  many  statisticians 
have  declared  that  the  observance  of  the  dietary 
laws  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  longevity  and 
physical  as  well  as  moral  power  of  the  Jewish  race 
(see  II.  Behrend,  “Communicability  of  Diseases 
from  Animals  to  Man,”  London,  1895). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cabalists  hold  that  whoso¬ 
ever  eats  of  the  forbidden  food  becomes  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  impurity  and  is  cast  out  of  the 
realm  of  divine  holiness  (see  Zoliar  iii.  41b).  As  to  ' 
the  aversion  of  the  J  ew  to  the  eating  to  pork  see 
Swine. 

- Considered  Historically  and  from  the  Crit- 

ico-Historical  and  Reform  Point  of  View:  Ac- 
coiding  to  Gen,  i.  29,  the  human  race  was  originally 
allowed  to  eat  vegetable  food  only;  after  the  Flood, 
however,  animal  food  was  permitted,  but  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  blood,  which  is  the  soul  (Gen.  ix.  3,4),  should 
not  be  partaken  of.  The  people  of  Israel  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  found  torn  or  that  had 
died  a  natural  death,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  animals 
declared  unclean ;  the  stated  reason  being  that  Israel 
should  be  “a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord,”  “distin¬ 
guished  from  other  nations  by  the  avoidance  of 
unclean  and  abominable  things  that  defile  them  ” 
(Ex.  xxii.  30  [A.  V.],  31;  Deut.  xiv.  3-21;  Lev.  xi. 

43,  xx.  24).  Various  other  reasons  have  been  alleged 
by  ancientand  by  modern  writers:  (1)  hygienic (“Mo- 
reh  Nebukim,”  ii.  48;  Samuel  b.  MeiT  on  Lev.  xi.  3; 
Michael  is,  “Mosaisclies  Recht,”  iv.  202)— e.g.,  the 
sturgeon  and  various  scaleless  fishes  and  the  pig  are 
instanced  as  producing  diseases;  (2)  psj^chological, 
presupposing  that  the  animals  thus  prohibited  ap¬ 
peared  loathsome ;  or  that  the}r,  and  more  especially 
the  carnivorous  beasts  and  birds,  beget  a  spirit  of 
cruelty  in  persons  that  eat  them  (IV 
Alleged  Macc.  5;  Nahmanides  on  Lev.  xi.) ; 
Reasons  (3)  dualistic,  holding  that,  like  the 
for  Laws.  Persians,  the  Israelites  ascribed  all  the 
unclean  animals  to  an  evil  power  (Ori- 
gen,  “Contra  Celsum,”iv.  93;  Bohlen,  “Genesis,”  p. 

88;  DeWette,  “Hebraische  Archaologie,  ”  p.  188; 
Lengerke,  “Canaan,”  i.  379);  (4)  national,  maintain- 
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ing  simply  that  the  Israelites  should  be  secluded 
from  all  other  nations  (Spencer,  “  De  Legibus  He- 
brseorum, ”  1732,  p.  121;  Michaelis,  l.c.).  None  of 

these  alleged  reasons,  however,  can  t>e  considered  as 

Scriptural.  Really,  the  animals  forbidden  in  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  are  almost  the  same  as  are  prohibited  to  the 
priests  or  saints  in  the  ancient  Hindu,  Babylonian, 
and  Egyptian  laws. 

In  the  “  Laws  of  Manu,”  v.  7, 11-20  (“  S.  B.  E.”  xxv.  171  et  seq.) 
carnivorous  birds— those  that  feed  striking  with  their  beaks, 
or  that  scratch  with  their  toes,  or  live  on  fish  or  meat— Ashes 
that  eat  any  kind  of  Aesh,  Ave-toed  animals,  and  strange  beasts 
or  birds  are  forbidden ;  domestic  animals  that  have  teeth  in  one 
jaw  only,  except  the  camel,  are  eatable;  also  the  porcupine, 
hedgehog,  rhinoceros,  tortoise,  and  hare  are  allowed ;  the  vil¬ 
lage  cock  is  forbidden,  as  is  the  milk  of  one-hoofed  animals.  In 
the  “  Laws  of  Apastamba,”  i.  5, 29-39  (ib.  ii.  64) ,  one-hoofed  ani¬ 
mals,  camels,  village  pigs,  and  cattle  are  forbidden ;  also  car¬ 
nivorous  birds  that  scratch  with  their  feet,  or  feed  thrusting 
forward  their  beaks,  and  the  cock.  Five-toed  animals  (with  the 
exception  of  the  boar,  porcupine,  rhinoceros,  and  hare),  and 
misshapen  and  snake-headed  Ash  or  such  as  live  on  Aesh  only, 
are  prohibited.  Similarly,  the  “  Laws  of  Vasishta,”  xiv.  38-48 
(ib.  xiv.  74),  and  those  of  Bandhayuna,  i.  5, 12  (ib.  xiv.  184). 

The  Haranians  may  eat  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  with 
the  exception  of  the  camel,  and,  with  the  exception  of  doves,  all 
birds  that  are  not  birds  of  prey  (Chwolson,  “  Die  Szabier,”  1856, 
ii.  7,  102).  The  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  eating  Ash, 
one-hoofed  quadrupeds  or  such  as  had  more  than  two  divisions 
in  their  hoofs  and  no  horns,  and  all  carnivorous  birds  (Porphy- 
rius,  “  De  Abstinentia,”  iv.  7) .  The  law  of  Zoroaster  contained 
probably  the  same  prohibitions  as  the  Hindu  law,  but  the  books 
are  lost;  and  the  classiAcation  of  animals  in  “ Bundahish,”  ch. 
xiv.  (“  S.  B.  E.”  v.  47),  has  no  bearing  on  forbidden  food. 

Of  the  theories  suggested  for  these  various  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  animals  (see  Porpliyrius,  l.c.  i.  14;  Spen¬ 
cer,  l.c.  pp.  82-92;  and  Sommer,  “Biblisclie  Ab- 
haudlungen,”  1846,  pp.  271-322)  only  that  proposed 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith  (“  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,”  1885,  p.  306;  idem,  “Rel.  of  Sem.” 
p.  270)  seems  to  offer  a  plausible  explanation.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  primitive  tribe 
holds  certain  animals  to  be  tabooed,  the  contention 
is  that  the  forbidden  or  tabooed  animal  was  origi¬ 
nally  regarded  and  worshiped  as  the  totem  of  the 
clan;  but  the  facts  adduced  do  not  sufficiently  sup¬ 
port  the  theory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Semites, 
to  allow  it  to  be  more  than  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
though  Stade,  “Gescli.  des  Yolkes  Israel,”  i.  485; 
Benzinger,  “Arch.”  1894,  p.  484;  Jacobs,  “Studies  in 
Biblical  Archaeology,”  p.  89;  andBaentscli,  “Exodus 
and  Leviticus,”  1900,  p.  355,  have  adopted  it  (against 
Noldeke,  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.,”  1886,  pp.  157  et  seq.). 

It  is  certain  that  the  conception  of  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  animals  did  not  originate  with  the  Hebrew  law¬ 
giver,  but,  in  accordance  with  Bib- 

Priestly  lical  tradition,  goes  back  to  prehistoric 
Sanctity  of  times,  the  distinction  being  assumed 
the  Nation,  as  existing  in  the  days  of  Noah.  These 
unclean  (or  tabooed?)  animals  were  to 
be  avoided  by  all  those  persons  who  laid  special  claim 
to  holiness ;  wherefore  the  priests  and  saints  of  all 
ancient  nations  were  commanded  to  shun  them. 
Samson’s  mother,  when  she  was  to  give  birth  to  a 
Nazarite,  was  warned  against  eating  anything  un¬ 
clean  (Judges  xiii.  4,  7,  14).  The  idea  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  were  “  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  ”  (Ex.  xix.  6)  could  not  be  more  impressively 
set  forth  than  by  laws  which  extended  the  universal 
priestly  prohibition  of  unclean  food  to  the  entire 
people.  This  priest-idea  is  the  only  possible  mean¬ 


ing  of  Lev.  xx.  25,  26  (R.  V.):  “I  have  separated 
you  from  the  peoples,  that  ye  should  be  mine.  ” 

The  precept  given  by  the  angel  to  Samson’s 

mother  shows,  however,  tJisxfc  the  people  in  general 

did  not  heed  the  dietary  laws.  The  same  may  be 
inferred  from  Ezekiel’s  words  concerning  himself  as 
priest:  “Ah,  Lord  God!  behold  my  soul  hath  not 
been  polluted:  for  from  my  youth  up  even  till  now 
have  I  not  eaten  of  that  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is 
torn  of  beasts ;  neither  came  there  the  flesh  of  a  sac- 
rificially  loathsome  thing  [^D;  A.  Y.  “abominable 
flesh  ”]  into  my  mouth  ”  (Ezek.  iv.  14 ;  compare  Hub 
37b,  where  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  given).  In  fact,  Ezekiel  desires  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Nebelah  and  Tehee aii  to  be  applied  to 
priests  only :  “  The  priests  shall  not  eat  of  anything 
that  dieth  of  itself  or  is  torn,  whether  it  be  fowl  or 
beast”  (Ezek.  xliv.  31;  see  Men.  45a,  “The  prophet 
Elijah  shall  some  day  explain  this  problematic  pas¬ 
sage  ”).  Thus  it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  priest¬ 
ly  law  to  the  whole  nation,  as  “holy  to  the  Lord,” 
which  underlies  the  prohibition  of  nebelah  and  tere- 
fah  (Ex.  xxii.  30  [A.  Y.],  31;  Deut.  xiv.  21;  Lev. 
xvii.  15,  xxii.  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  of  blood  and 
fat  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  24-27,  xvii.  10-14;  compare 
Gen.  ix.  4)  rests  on  different  grounds.  Maimonides 
(“Moreh,”  part  iii.,  ch.  xlvi.,  xlviii.) 

Blood,  gives  a  rationalistic  explanation. 

Eat,  etc.  “Blood  and  fat  belong  to  God,  and 
must  be  brought  upon  the  altar” 
(Targ.  Yer.  to  Lev.  iii.  17);  they  are  divine  prop¬ 
erty;  neither  Israelite  nor  non-Israelite  is  allowed 
to  eat  thereof;  and  the  penalty  for  violation  of 
this  law  is  excision  (“  karet  ”).  Therefore,  the  blood 
of  every  animal,  even  when  it  is  unfit  for  the  altar, 
must  be  “  poured  out  ...  as  water  ”  (Deut.  xii.  24), 
and  the  fat  of  the  nebelah  and  terefah  is  forbidden 
(Lev.  vii.  24).  In  Deuteronomy  (xii.  23  and  else¬ 
where),  however,  fat  is  not  mentioned  (see  Geiger, 
“Ursclirift,”  p.  467,  and  Karaites).  To  the  same 
category  seems  to  belong  also  the  ancient  prohibition 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  rather  the  gluteal  muscle 
(“sinew  of  the  hip,”  TO),  which,  is  upon  the 

hollow  of  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxxii.  32,  R.  Y. ;  see 
Gunkel’s  commentary  to  the  passage).  This  part, 
as  representing  the  locomotive  and,  therefore,  vital 
power  of  the  animal,  could  easily  be  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  Deitjq  just  as  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
and  other  vital  parts  of  animals,  were  avoided  by 
the  Greeks  (see  Sommer,  l.c.  pp.  348,  349).  The 
prohibition  of  eating  together  meat  and  milk  is 
probably  older  than  the  rabbinical  interpretation 
of  the  law,  “Thou  shaft  not  seethe  the  kid  [feed¬ 
ing]  upon  its  mother’s  milk  (so  the  Karaites,  “Esh- 
kol,”  p.  240;  Geiger,  “Gesammelte  Schriften,”  iii. 
305;  and  Luther;  A.  Y.  “in  its  mother’s  milk,” 
Ex.  xxiii.  19  and  parallels;  see  Dillmann’s  commen¬ 
tary  ad  loc.).  It  seems  to  rest  on  Temple  practise, 
which  avoided  the  mixing  of  dishes  that  required  a 
different  treatment  from  the  Levitical  point  of  view 
(Men.  73a).  Hence  as  early  as  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai  the  question  was  discussed  whether 
cheese  and  fowl  might  be  brought  together  on  one 
table  (Hul.  viii.  1;  ‘Eduy.  v.  2;  compare  Pes.  30a, 
36a). 
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All  these  dietary  laws,  however,  intended  to  give 
to  the  J ew  the  character  of  priestly  sanctity,  were 
declared  to  be  “liukkim  ”  (divine  stat- 

Haggadic  utes),  to  which  “  the  evil  spirit  [“  yezer 
and  ha-ra4  ”]  and  the  heathen  nations  ob- 
Halakic  ject  ”  (Sifra,  Aliare,  13).  ‘  The  allegor- 
Views.  ical  interpretations  followed  by  the  Al¬ 
exandrians  (Aristeas’  Letter,  140-170) 
are  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  treat  the  dietary 
laws  lightly ;  but  the  Maccabean  reaction  against  Hel¬ 
lenism  lent  new  importance  to  them  (II  Macc.  vi.  18 ; 
IV  Macc.  l.c. ;  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  11).  At  the  same 
time,  the  view  is  expressed  by  the  Rabbis  that  the  for¬ 
bidden  meat  shall  again  be  allowed  to  Israel,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  was  believed  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  before  entering  the  Holy  Land  (see  Midi*.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  cxlvi.  7 ;  Lev.  R.  xiii. ;  Hul.  17a).  The  very 
fact  that  the  whole  list  of  forbidden  animals  is  alle¬ 
gorized  in  the  Midrash  (Lev.  R.  xiii.)  places  the  di¬ 
etary  laws  in  a  peculiar  light,  and  forcibly  recalls 
their  treatment  in  the  patristic  literature.  See  Clean 
and  Unclean  Animals. 

The  Halakah  recognized  the  maxim  to  abstain  from 
whatever  savored  of  any  possible  approach  to  the  for¬ 
bidden  diet ;  the  prohibitions  became  ever  more  nu¬ 
merous,  so  as  to  make  the  wall  of  separation  between 
Jew  and  non- Jew  well-nigh  insurmountable.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  those  Jews  who  refused  to  accept 
these  rabbinical  prohibitions  fled  to  the  Samaritans 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xi.  8,  §  7).  The  rabbinical  prin¬ 
ciple  was  consistent  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  keep  the 
Jew  isolated  from  his  idolatrous  surroundings  by 
prohibiting  even  the  meal  cooked  by  the  heathen 
(D'IDi  Ab.  Zarali  38a),  as  well  as  the  wine 

served  on  the  table  (Sliab.  17b;  see  Heathenism 
and  Idolatry),  and  eating  at  the  same  table  with 
them  (Book  of  Jubilees,  xxii.  16).  In  this  the 
Pharisees  had  the  scrupulous  piety  of  the  Jewish 
woman  as  their  main  support  (Josephus,  l.c.  xvii 
2,  §4). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dietary  laws  became  the 
chief  mark  of  distinction  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  whose  antinomic  maxim  was:  “There  is 
nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him  can 
defile  him:  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
man  are  those  that  defile  the  man  ”  (Mark  vii  15  R 
V. ;  compare  Matt.  xv.  10-20;  Acts  x.  15;  I  Cor.  viii. 

8),  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Gnostic  teach¬ 
ing:  We  are  as  little  defiled  by  meats  as  is  the  sea 
by  tainted  influxes  ”  (Porphyrius,  l.c.  i.  42;  Bernays 
“Theophrastus  Sclirift  liber  Frommigkeit pp  15 
et  seq.). 

Reform  Judaism  claims  that  those  laws  affect  dif¬ 
ferently  the  social  position  of  the  modern  Jews,  living 
in  a  world  which  is  no  longer  idolatrous  or  hostile 
as  in  former  days.  They  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  his  being  the  consecrated 
priest  or  Hazarite  among  the  nations,  since  the  priests 
and  saints  of  no  other  nation  observe 
Attitude  these  laws  as  in  Mosaic  times.  On  the 
of  Reform  contrary,  they  tend  to  keep  him  from 
Judaism,  associating  with  his  fellow  citizens 
.  .  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  them  his 

religious  truth  as  “  the  light  ”  and  “  the  covenant  ”  of 
the  nations. .  Whether  justified  in  doing  so  or  not,  the 
great  majority  of  West  European  Jews  have  broken 


away  from  the  dietary  laws;  and  the  question  for  the 
Reform  rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  whether 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  modern  Jew  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  a  continual  transgression 
of  these  laws,  or  whether  the  laws  themselves  should 
he  submitted  to  a  careful  scrutiny  as  to  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  and  be  revised — that  is,  either  mod¬ 
ified  or  abrogated  by  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  the 
present  time.  A  proposition  to  this  effect  was  made 
at  the  Rabbinical  Conference  of  Breslau  (see  Con¬ 
ferences,  Rabbinical),  and  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Drs.  Einhorn,  Iloldheim,  A.  Adler,  S.  Ilirscli, 
and  Herzfeld  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
conference,  which,  however,  was  never  held.  Dr. 
Einhorn  s  report,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  was 
nevertheless  published  in  “  Sinai  ”  (1859  and  1860). 
Its  leading  idea  is  that  the  dietary  laws,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  beasts  that 
have  died  (or  die)  a  natural  death,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity  and  the 
priestly  sacrificial  laws,-  and  are  therefore  of  a  mere 
temporary  ceremonial  character  and  not  essentially 
religious  or  moral  laws. 

G.  Wiener  in  an  exhaustive  work  of  524  pages, 
M.  Kalisch,  and  K.  Kohler  have  pleaded  for  a  revision 
of  the  dietary  laws.  S.  R.  Hirsch  and  M.  Fried- 
liinder  have  written  in  favor  of  the  full  retention  of 
the  laws  (see  bibliography  below).  Sam  Hirsch  gives 
a  symbolic  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  these 
laws  in  his  Catechism,  2d  ed.,  pp.  55-64,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1877.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  question  of 
revising  or  abrogating  Biblical  and  rabbinical  laws 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  majority  of  Jews,  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  immutability  of  the  Law,  both  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  oral.  See  Abrogation  of  Laws  ;  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faitii;  Reform  Judaism. 

B  ]anI(i  v  Y7ene.r’  HU  JUdisclien  Speisegesetze ,  Bres- 

Auff 1  w  m  JJ-e  {ew.lsh  Times,  German  section, 

fJJS*' irq?HL8'2;-  Speisegesetze,  in  Allg.  Zeit.  tks 

Z40-? SSU  s-  R-  HlrsctN  Hovel) ;  Versuche  iihcr 
f?l\183G  pp.  374-378,  410-433;  M.  Friedliinder, 
ijjf. Teuish  Religion,  pp,  4o5-466,  London,  1891;  M.  Kalisch 

Leviticus ,  ii.  1-113,’ 

Rp?Hn  vGe!gH;  Qescimmelte  Scliriften ,  i.  253  et  seq., 

Iraek,  pp.V!tPrre’bure7SlltmiSm”S  Wld  **  RcUgi,m 

b.  a.n.  k. 


DIETARY  LAWS  IN’  ISLAM  ;  The  Moham¬ 
medan  dietary  Jaws  are  neither  as  rigorous  nor  as 
numerous  as  in  J udaism.  They  were  not  introduced 
into  the  religious  code  until  the  Medinian  period 
of  Mohammed’s  career.  He  probably  found  it  un¬ 
wise  to  force  dietary  restrictions  on  converts,  mostly 
recruited  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  did  not  de¬ 
spise  the  meanest  food,  and  he  therefore  deferred 
such  legislation  to  a  more  propitious  time.  Certain 
lestrictions,  however,  were  already  known,  as  an¬ 
cient  custom  forbade,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  eating  of  camels  (Koran,  sura  v.  102,  vi.  144),  but 
they  were  ignored  by  Mohammed.  Swine  -were 
piobably  also  held  in  abhorrence.  For  definite  rules 
concerning  diet,  Mohammed  followed  Biblical  mod¬ 
els:  “He  has  only  forbidden  you  the  carrion,  and  the 
blood,  and  swine’s  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been 
hallowed  to  any  other  deity.  But  he  who  is  forced 
by  necessity,  not  wilfully  transgressing,  commits  no 
sin;  behold,  Allah  is  forgiving,  merciful”  (sura  ii. 
168;  see  also  sura  vi.  146;  xvi.  115,  116). 

Ho  clean  animal  is  lawful  food  unless  the  name  of 
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Allah  was  pronounced  while  it  was  slaughtered. 
Mohammedans  are  therefore  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  animals  killed  after  the  Jewish  fashion.  Game 
is  also  lawful  if  killed  under  the  same  conditions 
(sura.  v.  95,  97).  Fish  and  locusts,  however,  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  rule  as  in  Jewish  law.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  wine  was  introduced  gradually.  Drinking 
and  gaming  being  equally  productive  of  mischief, 
they  were  discussed  together.  At  first  Mohammed 
was  satisfied  with  simply  discouraging  drinking  and 
gaming  (sura  ii.  216);  but  later  in  a  (Deuteronomic) 
revelation  he  says  (sura  v.  92) :  “  0  believers,  wine, 
dice,  images,  and  divining  arrows  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Satan ;  therefore  avoid  them 
that  you  may  prosper.”  “  In  those  who  believe  and 
do  good  works  it  is  no  sin  that  they  tasted  wine  and 
game  before  they  were  forbidden  ”  (sura  v.  94).  All 
intoxicants  are  included  in  this  prohibition,  and  some 
theologians  even  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  coffee  and 
tobacco. 

k.  H.  Hm. 

DIGNE  (Hebr.  :  Capital  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  of  Basses-Alpes,  France.  There  was  a  Jewish 
community  here  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Salve,  a  Jew  of  Digne,  with  Rotelus  of  Olobrega 
(Israel  of  Valabregue)  and  Bonfils  of  Beaucaire,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  apportion  the 
tax  which,  in  1299,  the  Jews  had  promised  to  the 
Count  of  Provence,  to  whom  Digne  belonged.  In 
1305  Baruch  of  Digne,  an  eminent  rabbi,  had  a 
heated  controversy  with  his  former  teacher,  Isaac 
Cohen  of  Manosque,  and  was  excommunicated  by 
him.  Baruch,  refusing  to  submit  to  this  punish¬ 
ment,  went  to  France.  Several  Jews  whose  names 
indicated  a  connection  with  the  town  of  Digne  were 
established  at  Carpentras  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xii.  213,  217,  225).  Another 
Jew,  Samson  of  Digne,  was  living  at  Forcalquier  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (zb.  xli. 
274).  About  1669  Solomon  ben  Moses  of  Milhaud,  in 
one  of  his  letters  published  by  D.  Kaufmann,  praised 
the  generosity  of  a  certain  Isaac  PIVJJPT*! — a  word 
which  probably  means  “  of  Digne  ”  (zb.  xviii.  133). 

Bibliography:  C.  Arnaud,  Essai  sur  la  Condition  des  Juifs 

en  Provence  au  Moycn  Age ,  p.  24 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica , 

p.  155  ;  Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  1889,  pp.  108,  110. 

G.  S.  Iv. 

DIJON  (Hebr.  Jin)  :  Chief  town  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cote-d’Or,  France.  Jews  have  been  settled 
here  from  time  immemorial.  They  occupied  two 
special  quarters :  the  first  and  most  important  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  Rue  Buff  on,  a  part  of  which  bore, 
until  the  French  Revolution,  the  name  “Rue  des 
Juifs”  ;  the  second,  “La  Petite  Juiverie,”  comprised 
the  Rue  Piron,  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with  a 
section  of  the  Rue  Amiral  Roussin  and  of  the  Rue 
Charrue. 

In  1196  Duke  Eudes  III.  presented  the  Jews  of  the 
village  of  Fenay  to  the  town  of  Dijon,  and  the  same 
duke  “  gratified  ”  a  certain  Vigier  with  the  Jew  Helie 
and  his  family  in  1197.  In  1204  he  ceded  to  the 
Jew  Valin,  his  creditor,  the  use  of  certain  revenues. 
A  Jew  of  Dijon,  Bandit,  the  son  of  Benion,  was  the 
creditor  of  Philippe,  Abbot  St.  Loup  of  Troyes, 
in  1216;  another  Jew,  Salamine,  made  important 
loans  to  the  abbeys  of  Sainte-Benigne  and  Sainte- 


Seine  in  1223,  for  which,  however,  Duchess  Alix  of 
Vergy,  widow  of  Eudes  III.,  made  him  sign  a  bill  of 
release.  Eudes  III.  annulled  a  debt  due  to  the  Jew 
Jessuel  (1217),  and  Hugues  IV.  an- 
Before  the  other,  due  to  Dedone,  “  Judseus  meus  ” 
Expulsion.  (1228).  At  the  request  of  David  Levy 
and  Joseph  of  St.  Miliiel,  Philip  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  permitted  twelve  Jewish 
families  to  settle  in  his  duchy  in  1374.  In  1379  ten 
Jewish  families  settled  at  Dijon.  The  states  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1382- 
1384);  but  as  the  latter  had  lent  to  the  duke  3,000 
livres  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
they  were  authorized  to  remain.  The  duke  even 
conferred  upon  them  certain  privileges,  in  virtue  of 
which  fifty -two  families  were  to  be  allowed  to  live  in 
Burgundy  during  the  following  twelve  years,  pro¬ 
vided  they  paid  a  certain  sum  annually.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Jewish  community  at  that  time  were  Jo¬ 
seph  of  St.  Miliiel  and  David  and  Solomon  of  Balme. 

The  Jews  were  not  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  favors  granted  them  by  Duke  Philip  the  Bold. 
In  1387  only  fifteen  families  were  living  in  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Notwithstanding  the  exile  of  1397,  there 
were  still  some  Jews  at  Dijon  after  that  time:  Solo¬ 
mon  of  Balme  was  living  there  as  late  as  1417.  The 
Parliament  of  Dijon  in  1730  authorized 

After  the  Joseph  Raphael  of  Lazia  and  other 
Expulsion.  Jewish  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to 
trade  for  one  month  in  every  season 
of  the  year  in  all  the  towns  in  its  jurisdiction  ;  but 
the  Council  of  State  annulled  the  privilege  in  the 
following  year.  The  present  community  of  Dijon 
dates  from  1789.  It  comprised  50  families  in  1803, 
and  about  400  individuals  in  1902.  Dijon  belongs 
to  the  “  Circon scrip tion  Consistoriale  ”  of  Lyons. 

The  ancient  synagogue  was  situated  in  the  Rue 
Buff  on.  In  the  third  year  of  the  French  Revolution 
it  was  in  Rue  Maison-Rouge ;  in  1795,  in  Rue  des 
Champs;  in  1820,  in  Place  d’Armes;  in  1829,  in  a 
part  of  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of  Conde;  in 
1841,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
present  temple,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
Sept.  21,  1873,  was  dedicated  Sept.  11,  1879.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Boulevard  Carnot,  in  one  of  the 
finest,  quarters  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  the  Jews  of  Dijon  in  the  Middle  Ages  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  schoolhouse  in  Rue  Buffon. 

The  ancient  cemetery  was  situated  in  the  Rue  du 
Grand-Patet,  behind  the  Jewish  quarter.  In  1331 
Duke  Eudes  IV.  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Bussiere  a 
part  of  this  cemetery,  valued  at  400  livres,  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  for  that  timfe.  In  1320  the  cemetery  was 
on  the  route  to  Beaune,  in  a  place  called  “  Les  Ba- 
raques  de  Gevrey.”  Philip  the  Bold, 
Synagogue  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one 
and  franc  in  gold  per  capita,  authorized  the 
Cemetery.  Jews  of  Dijon  to  own  a  cemetery  close 
to  the  city  (1373).  In  1789,  on  their 
return  to  Dijon,  the  Jews  bought  a  plot  on  the 
Cliemin  de  Fontaine,  northwest  of  the  city,  which 
was  transformed  into  a  cemetery;  but  it  has,  for  hy¬ 
gienic  reasons,  been  closed  for  some  years. 

About  1160  the  scholars  of  Dijon  took  part  in  the 
synod  of  Troyes.  Among  the  residents  of  Dijon  in 
the  thirteenth  century  were  Rabbi  of  Dijon  (1250), 
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All  these  dietary  laws,  however,  intended  to  give 
to  the  J ew  the  character  of  priestly  sanctity,  were 
declared  to  be  “liukkim  ”  (divine  stat- 

Haggadic  utes),  to  which  “  the  evil  spirit  [“  yezer 
and  ha-ra4  ”]  and  the  heathen  nations  ob- 
Halakic  ject  ”  (Sifra,  Aliare,  13).  ‘  The  allegor- 
Views.  ical  interpretations  followed  by  the  Al¬ 
exandrians  (Aristeas’  Letter,  140-170) 
are  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  treat  the  dietary 
laws  lightly ;  but  the  Maccabean  reaction  against  Hel¬ 
lenism  lent  new  importance  to  them  (II  Macc.  vi.  18 ; 
IV  Macc.  l.c. ;  Sifra,  Kedosliim,  11).  At  the  same 
time,  the  view  is  expressed  by  the  Rabbis  that  the  for¬ 
bidden  meat  shall  again  be  allowed  to  Israel,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  was  believed  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  before  entering  the  Holy  Land  (see  Midi*.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  cxlvi.  / ;  Lev.  R.  xiii. ;  Hul.  17a).  The  very 
fact  that  the  whole  list  of  forbidden  animals  is  alle¬ 
gorized  in  the  Midrash  (Lev.  R.  xiii.)  places  the  di¬ 
etary  laws  in  a  peculiar  light,  and  forcibly  recalls 
their  treatment  in  the  patristic  literature.  See  Clean 
and  Unclean  Animals. 

The  Halakah  recognized  the  maxim  to  abstain  from 
whatever  savored  of  any  possible  approach  to  the  for¬ 
bidden  diet ;  the  prohibitions  became  ever  more  nu¬ 
merous,  so  as  to  make  the  wall  of  separation  between 
Jew  and  non- Jew  well-nigh  insurmountable.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  those  Jews  who  refused  to  accept 
these  rabbinical  prohibitions  fled  to  the  Samaritans 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xi.  8,  §  7).  The  rabbinical  prin¬ 
ciple  was  consistent  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  keep  the 
Jew  isolated  from  his  idolatrous  surroundings  by 
prohibiting  even  the  meal  cooked  by  the  heathen 
(D'IDi  Ab.  Zarali  38a),  as  well  as  the  wine 

served  on  the  table  (Sliab.  17b ;  see  Heathenism 
and  Idolatry),  and  eating  at  the  same  table  with 
them  (Book  of  Jubilees,  xxii.  16).  In  this  the 
Pharisees  had  the  scrupulous  piety  of  the  Jewish 
woman  as  their  main  support  (Josephus,  l.c.  xvii 
2,  §4). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dietary  laws  became  the 
chief  mark  of  distinction  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  whose  antinomic  maxim  was:  “There  is 
nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him  can 
defile  him:  but  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
man  are  those  that  defile  the  man  ”  (Mark  vii  15  R 
V. ;  compare  Matt.  xv.  10-20;  Acts  x.  15;  I  Cor.  viii. 

8),  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Gnostic  teach¬ 
ing:  We  are  as  little  defiled  by  meats  as  is  the  sea 
by  tainted  influxes  ”  (Porphyrius,  l.c.  i.  42;  Bernays 
“Theophrastus  Sclirift  liber  Frommigkeit pp  15 
et  seq.). 

Reform  Judaism  claims  that  those  laws  atfect  dif¬ 
ferently  the  social  position  of  the  modern  Jews,  living 
in  a  world  which  is  no  longer  idolatrous  or  hostile 
as  in  former  days.  They  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  his  being  the  consecrated 
priest  or  Hazarite  among  the  nations,  since  the  priests 
and  saints  of  no  other  nation  observe 
Attitude  these  laws  as  in  Mosaic  times.  On  the 
of  Reform  contrary,  they  tend  to  keep  him  from 
Judaism,  associating  with  his  fellow  citizens 
.  .  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  them  his 

religious  truth  as  “  the  light  ”  and  “  the  covenant  ”  of 
the  nations. .  Whether  justified  in  doing  so  or  not,  the 
great  majority  of  West  European  Jews  have  broken 


away  from  the  dietary  laws ;  and  the  question  for  the 
Reform  rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  whether 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  modern  Jew  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  a  continual  transgression 
of  these  laws,  or  whether  the  laws  themselves  should 
he  submitted  to  a  careful  scrutiny  as  to  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  and  be  revised— that  is,  either  mod¬ 
ified  or  abrogated  by  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  the 
present  time.  A  proposition  to  this  effect  was  made 
at  the  Rabbinical  Conference  of  Breslau  (see  Con¬ 
ferences,  Rabbinical),  and  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Drs.  Einhorn,  Holdlieim,  A.  Adler,  S.  Ilirsch, 
and  Herzfeld  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
conference,  which,  however,  was  never  held.  Dr. 
Einhorn  s  report,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  was 
nevertheless  published  in  “Sinai ”(1859  and  1860). 
Its  leading  idea  is  that  the  dietary  laws,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  beasts  that 
have  died  (or  die)  a  natural  death,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity  and  the 
priestly  sacrificial  laws,  and  are  therefore  of  a  mere 
temporary  ceremonial  character  and  not  essentially 
religious  or  moral  laws. 

G.  Wiener  in  an  exhaustive  work  of  524  pages, 
M.  Kalisch,  and  K.  Kohler  have  pleaded  for  a  revision 
of  the  dietary  laws.  S.  R.  Hirsch  and  M.  Fried- 
lander  have  written  in  favor  of  the  full  retention  of 
the  laws  (see  bibliography  below).  Sam  Hirsch  gives 
a  symbolic  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  these 
laws  m  his  Catechism,  2d  ed.,  pp.  55-64,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1877.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  question  of 
revising  or  abrogating  Biblical  and  rabbinical  laws 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  majority  of  Jews,  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  immutability  of  the  Law,  both  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  oral.  See  Abrogation  of  Laws  ;  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faitii;  Reform  Judaism. 

Bl]auIOi  sq^A-PITrY  1-  y,iene.r’  Sle  Tlldisclien  Speisegesetze ,  Bres- 
Aue 1  w  m  JJ-G  {ew.lsh  Times,  German  section, 

tJw  I5§n,0-Dic  bpeiseoesetze,  in  AUg.  Zeit.  tks 

7^*  PP;  /to-269 :  S.  R.  Hirsch,  Horeh ;  Versuche  uher 
pp.  374-378,  410-433;  M.  Friedliinder, 

? Jl^  Teuisli  Religion,  pp,  4o5-406,  London,  1891;  M.  Kalisch 
t Leviticus ,  ii.  1-113,’ 
S  -zGelgH;  Qesawwdte  Schriften ,  i.  253  et  seq., 

Iraek,  pp-Vl^rreL^'m"”'"8  **•  RcUgilm 

E.  G.  n.  K. 

DIETARY  LAWS  IFF  ISLAM  ;  The  Moham¬ 
medan  dietary  Jaws  are  neither  as  rigorous  nor  as 
numerous  as  in  J udaism.  They  were  not  introduced 
into  the  religious  code  until  the  Medinian  period 
of  Mohammed’s  career.  He  probably  found  it  un¬ 
wise  to  force  dietary  restrictions  on  converts,  mostly 
recruited  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  did  not  de¬ 
spise  the  meanest  food,  and  he  therefore  deferred 
such  legislation  to  a  more  propitious  time.  Certain 
lestrietions,  however,  were  already  known,  as  an¬ 
cient  custom  forbade,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  eating  of  camels  (Koran,  surav.  102,  vi.  144),  but 
they  were  ignored  by  Mohammed.  Swine  were 
piobably  also  held  in  abhorrence.  For  definite  rules 
concerning  diet,  Mohammed  followed  Biblical  mod¬ 
els:  “He  has  only  forbidden  you  the  carrion,  and  the 
blood,  and  swine’s  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been 
hallowed  to  any  other  deity.  But  he  who  is  forced 
by  necessity,  not  wilfully  transgressing,  commits  no 
sin;  behold,  Allah  is  forgiving,  merciful”  (sura  ii. 

168;  see  also  sura  vi.  146;  xvi.  115,  116). 

Ho  clean  animal  is  lawful  food  unless  the  name  of 
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DILLON,  MARIA  LVOVNA :  Russian  sculp¬ 
tress  ;  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1859.  Slie  entered 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1875,  and  was  graduated  thence  in  1888  with  a 
gold-  medal  for  her  statue  “  Andromeda.  ”  After  the 
completion  of  her  academic  course  she  went  abroad, 
first  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Italy. 

Of  the  works  which  she  has  placed  on  exhibition 
since  1888,  the  most  important  are  “ISfyega”  (Indulg¬ 
ence),  “Nevolnitza”  (The  Slave),  “  Kapriznitza  ” 
(Capricious  Women),  “Tatyana,”  “Ophelia,”  The 
Bacchante  “Lily”  (purchased  by  Emperor  Nicholas 
II.).  The  grand  duke  Alexis  secured  her  statue  “  Go- 
lovka  ”  (Little  Head),  and  the  grand  duke  Serge  her 
statue  “Nyega.” 

In  a  competition  by  twenty-eight  sculptors  she 
received  the  first  premium  and  a  medal  for  a  design 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg.  H.  R. 

DILLON,  MARK  LVOVICH  :  Russian  jurist; 
born  at  Ponev},’ezh  Feb. ,  1848;  educated  at  the  ye- 
shibah  of  Wilna,  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  the  University  of  Moscow,  graduating  from  the 
last  in  1867.  From  1868  to  1874  he  occupied  in 
turn  the  positions  of  assistant  secretary,  secretary, 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  Senate.  Subsequently 
Dillon  was  appointed  adviser  to  the  senator  em¬ 
powered  to  supervise  the  courts  in  the  government 
of  Saratov,  the  services  he  rendered  in  that  capacity 
winning  for  him  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Stanislas.  From  1874  to  1896  he  occupied  various 
judicial  positions  in  the  circuit  courts  of  Perm, 
Simbirsk,  and  Kazan.  In  1883  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Anna,  and  in  1893  state  coun¬ 
cilor,  which  title  in  Russia  raises  its  holder  to  the 
rank  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  Owing  to  his  re¬ 
ligion,  however,  Dillon  was  barred  from  advance¬ 
ment  to  any  higher  judicial  post,  and  he  resigned 
from  the  judiciary.  When  in  1896  a  ukase  refused 
admission  to  the  bar  to  Jewish  advocates,  an  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  case  of  Dillon ;  he  then  removed 
from  Kazan  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  practised 
law  for  two  years  only.  On  June  16,  1898,  while  de¬ 
fending  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he 
removed  to  Germany  and  later  to  Montreux,  Switz¬ 
erland.  Dillon  is  a  great-grandson  of  Eliezer  Dillon, 
and  his  father,  Lev  Yakovlivicli  Dillon,  was  one  of 
the  leading  progressionists  in  Ponevyezh  and  a  friend 
of  the  poet  Leon  Gordon.  H.  R. 

X>X3VEI  (also  called.  Abdimi  and  Abudimi)  = 

Amora  of  the  fourth  century  who  often  carried 
Palestinian  doctrinal  and  exegetical  remarks  to  the 
Babylonian  schools,  and  Babylonian  teachings  to 
Palestine  (see  Abdima  Nahota).  In  consequence 
of  a  decree  of  banishment  issued  by  Constantius 
against  the  teachers  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  he 
finally  settled  in  Babylonia  (Hul.  106a;  Gratz, 
“Gesch.”  2d  ed.,  iv.  338;  against  Gratz,  however, 
see  I.  ha-Levi,  “Dorot  lia-Rishonim,”  ii.  468-473). 
Dimi  was  a  perfect  storehouse  of  diversified  knowl- 
edge,  which  he  diligently  gathered  and  as  freely 
disseminated ;  and  he  made  the  transmission  of  the 
teachings  of  his  most  prominent  Palestinian  prede¬ 
cessors  his  special  mission.  He  reported  in  the 


names  of  Jannai,  Hanina,  Joshua  ben  Levi,  Simeon 
ben  Lakish,  Isaac,  Eleazar,  and,  most  frequently, 
R.  Johanan ;  and  almost  as  often  he  reported  Pales¬ 
tinian  observations  with  merely  the  introductory 
formula  (“They  say  in  the  West”; 

Shab.  7a,  8b,  52a,  63b,  72a,  85b,  105a,  108b,  125b;  ‘Er. 
3a;  Yoma  55b;  Ta‘an.  10a;  Hag.  15b;  Meg.  18a; 
Yer.  Ned.  ix.  41b;  B.  K.  114b;  B.  M.  58b;  B.  B, 
74b;  Sanh.  7b,  56a,  63a;  Men.  26b;  Tern.  12b,  14a; 
‘Ar.  16a). 

Abaye  was  the  most  appreciative  recipient  of 
Dimi’s  information,  which  ranged  along  the  lines  of 
the  Halakah  and  the  Haggadali,  occasionally  touch¬ 
ing  also  physical  geography,  history,  and  ethics 
(Shab.  108a;  Ket.  17a,  111b;  Ber.  44a;  Kid.  31a; 
‘Ab.  Zarah  36b;  B.  M.  58b).  When  Abaye  once 
inquired  of  him,  “What  do  the  Westerners  [Pal¬ 
estinians]  most  strenuously  avoid  in  their  social 
intercourse?”  Dimi  replied,  “Putting  a  neighbor 
to  shame ;  for  R.  Hanina  counts  this  sin  among  the 
three  unpardonable  ones  ”  (the  other  two  being  adul¬ 
tery  and  calling  nicknames)  (B.  M.  58b).  Dimi  was 
also  opposed  to  the  bestowal  of  overmuch  praise, 
and  thus  illustrated  the  Biblical  proverb  (Prov. 
xxvii.  14),  “  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted 
a  curse  to  him.  ” 

Usually  Dimi  communicated  his  knowledge  per¬ 
sonally;  but  where  circumstances  required  it,  he  did 
so  by  messages.  Thus,  when  on  one  occasion,  hav¬ 
ing  himself  reported  in  Pumbedita  a  Halakah  as  con¬ 
strued  by  R.  Johanan,  he  discovered  on  his  arrival 
at  Nehardea  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  sent  word 
to  the  misinformed,  candidly  confessing,  “What  I 
have  told  jrou  is  founded  on  an  error  ”  (Shab.  63b). 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  iv.,  note  29 ;  Baclier,  Ag. 

Pal.  Amor .  iii.  691;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Borot.  ii.,  s.v. 

Dimi  :  Babylonian  scholar  of  the  fourth  century; 
brother  of  Rab  Safra.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporary,  R.  Abba,  Dimi  was  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  worldly  goods  (Ket.  85b),  but  was 
blessed  with  a  clear  conscience.  In  his  last  hours 
he  was  visited  by  his  learned  brother,  to  whom  he 
remarked,  “  May  it  come  home  to  me  [“  I  deserve 
God’s  mercy,”  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  p.  132a],  because  I 
have  observed  all  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Rab¬ 
bis  ” ;  and  when  asked,  “  Didst  thou  also  refrain  from 
sounding  thy  neighbor’s  praises,  for  in  continually 
talking  of  one’s  virtues,  a  man  incidentally  refers  to 
his  vices?  ”  he  replied,  “I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  precept;  and  had  I  heard  it,  I  should  have  fol- 

lowed  it  ”  [‘Ar.  16a].  Another  version  makes  Dimi 

himself  the  transmitter  of  that  very  rule  (id. ;  B.  B. 
164b ;  compare  Dimi  ;  “  Semag,  ”  Prohibition  9 ;  “  Dik  - 
duke  Soferim,”  in  B.  B.  l.e.). 

Dimi  of  Haifa  (Meg.  29b;  compare  “Slieiltot 
Hanukkali,”  end)  :  See  Abdima  of  Haifa. 

Dimi  b.  Hama  :  See  Abdima  bar  Hama. 

Dimi  b.  Hinena  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth 
century ;  contemporary  of  Rab  Safra  (‘Er.  61a)  and 
of  Hiyya  b.  Rabbah  b.  Nahmani  (R.  H.  34b)  ;  also 
of  Raba,  before  whom  he  and  his  brother  Rabbah 
(Rabbin)  b.  Hinena  once  appeared  as  litigants  (B.  B. 
13b).  That  he  was  prominent  among  the  scholars 
of  his  age  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  Rab 
Hisda  cites  a  halakic  decision  of  his  (Zeb.  36b). 
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Dimi  b.  Huna  of  Damharia  :  Babylonian  lial- 
akist  of  tlie  sixth  amoraic  generation  (fifth  century) ; 
contemporary  of  Babbinalll.  (Sanh.  29b;  Men.  81a). 

Dimi  b.  Isaac  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  fourth 
generation;  junior  of  Bab  Judah  b.  Ezekiel,  who 
gave  him  some  lessons  in  comparative  anatomy 
(Hul.  45b).  Introducing  a  lecture  on  the  Book  of 
Esther,  Dimi  cites  Ezra  ix.  9,  “Our  God  hath  not 
forsaken  us  in  our  bondage,  but  hath  extended 
mercy  unto  us  in  the  sight  of  the  kings  of  Persia.” 
“  When  ?  ”  he  asks ;  and  answers,  “  In  the  days  of 
Haman  ”  (Meg.  10b;  the  Talmud  manuscript  in  the 
Munich  Library  reads  “  Abudimi  b.  Isaac  ” ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  “I-Iaman,”  some  versions  have  “  Mordecai 
and  Esther  ” ;  see  “  Dikduke  Soferim  ”  ad  loc.). 

Dimi  b.  Joseph  :  Babylonian  scholar  of  the  third 
amoraic  generation  (third  century) ;  disciple  of  Mar 
Samuel  (Ivet.  60a;  Nid.  66a),  and  senior  to  Bab 
Hisda  and  Bab  Skesliet  (B.  B.  53b).  His  sister  sued 
him  before  Bab  Nahman  for  the  restoration  of  a 
parcel  of  land  which  she  had  legally  transferred  to 
him  in  her  illness.  Probably  because  of  Dimi’s  age 
and  professional  status,  he  refused  to  obey  Nahman’s 
summons  until  he  was  threatened  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  (ib.  151a).  When  his  son  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  child  within  thirty  days  from  its  birth,  and— 
contraiy  to  the  rabbinic  rule,  which  does  not  impose 
mourning  for  an  infant  under  thirty  days  of  age— 
he  had  assumed  ritualistic  mourning,  Dimi  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  observing,  “  It  is  only  because 
thou  desirest  to  be  regaled  with  delicacies'that  thou 
indulgestin  ritualistic  mourning  for  so  young  an  in¬ 
fant  ”  (Shab.  136a). 

Dimi  b.  Levai  :  Babylonian  scholar  of  the  fourth 
century.  On  one  occasion,  the  skies  being  overcast, 
he  thought  that  the  sun  had  set;  and  as  the  day  was 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  he  at  once  inaugurated  the 
Sabbath.  Subsequently  the  skies  cleared,  and  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  On  his  application  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  law  under  such  circumstances, 
Abaye  declared  that  he  might  resume  his  daily 
occupations  (Ber.  27b). 

Dimi  of  Nehardea :  Babylonian  scholar  of  the 
fourth  century ;  head  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita 
(385-388).  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  rectorate  he 
was  a  produce-merchant;  and  the  Talmud  preserves 
an  anecdote  of  that  time  which  affords  an  insight 
into  the  economic  laws  of  the  age  as  well  as  an  idea 
of  Dimi’s  standing  among  the  learned  even  in  his 
youth.  The  law  had  provided  that— except  the  dealer 
in  spices  or  perfumes  at  any  time,  and  the  public 
generally  while  fairs  were  being  held— no  •  non-resi¬ 
dent  merchant  might  enter  his  wares  in  competition 
with  local  traders.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule 
was  the  scholar.  To  him  the  market  was  always 
open ;  and  to  facilitate  his  sales  and  his  return  to 
stud}',  the  law  gave  him  the  rights  of  monopoly 
until  he  disposed  of  his  goods.  Now,  Dimi  once 
brought  to  Mahuza  a  shipload  of  dried  tigs,  when 
Baba  was  requested  by  the  resli  galuta  (exilarch) 
“to  tap  Dimi’s  pitcher”,  i.e.,  to  examine  him  as¬ 
certain  whether  he  was4  a  scholar  and  consequently 
entitled  to  the  special  market  privileges.  Baba  de¬ 
puted  Adda  b.  Abba  (Ahaba)  to  examine  Dimi ;  and 
Adda  propounded  to  the  newcomer  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  ritualistic  question.  Dimi  thought  that  his 


interlocutor  was  Baba  himself,  and  deferentially 
inquired,  “Is  not  my  master  Baba?”  The  other, 
familiarly  tapping  him  on  the  sandal,  replied,  “Be¬ 
tween  me  and  Baba  there  is  a  great  difference.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  thy  superior,  and  Baba  is  thy  supe¬ 
rior’s  superior.  ”  The  privileges  of  the  market  were 
not  granted  to  Dimi,  and  eventually  the  tigs  spoiled. 
He  then  applied  to  Bab  Joseph  for  redress ;  and  the 
latter,  provoked  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  scholar, 
exclaimed,  “  He  who  liatli  not  failed  to  avenge  the 
disgrace  of  the  Edomite  king  [see  II  Kings  iii.  27; 
Amos  ii.  1]  will  not  fail  to  avenge  thy  disgrace.  ”  It 
is  added  that  shortly  afterward  Bab  Adda  died  sud¬ 
denly,  and  several  rabbis,  including  Dimi,  who  had 
some  grievances  against  him,  reproached  themselves 
with  having  been  indirectly  instrumental  in  his  pun¬ 
ishment  (B.  B.  22a). 

As  an  educator  Dimi  acted  on  the  maxim,  “Bi- 
valry  among  scholars  advances  scholarship  ” ;  there¬ 
fore  he  approved  Baba’s  rule  not  to  remove  a 
teacher  because  his  rival  makes  better  progress  with 
his  pupils,  arguing  that  rivalry  will  induce  more 
strenuous  efforts  and  produce  better  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  Baba,  believing  that  “mistakes  will 
correct  themselves,”  showed  preference  for  the 
teacher  that  succeeded  in  imparting  much  knowl¬ 
edge,  even  if  not  very  exact.  Dimi  opposed  this 
with  his  maxim,  “Where  error  has  once  crept  in,  it 
stays  ” ;  and  he  therefore  looked  for  precision  rather 
than  for  quantity  (B.  B.  21a). 

Dimi  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Halakah ;  for  in  the  comparatively  few 
instances  where  he  is  cited  in  the  Talmud  (besides 
those  quoted  see  M.  K.  12a;  Yeb.  121a;  B.  B.  138b; 
Men.  35a;  Hul.  51b)  he  appears  in  connection  with 
some  Halakah,  while  no  Haggadali  appears  to  bear 
his  name. 

Dimi  b.  Nehemiah  (Nahman)  b.  Joseph: 

Babylonian  amora  of.  uncertain  age,  and  but  rarely 
cited  in  rabbinical  literature  (Sanh.  23b,  24a).  He  is 
probably  identical  with  Abdimi  b.  Nehuniah,  by 
whom  the  Psalmist’s  effusion  (Ps.  cxxxix.  i.4),  “I  will 
praise  thee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made : 
marvelous  are  thy  works ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth 
right  well,”  is  illustrated  thus  :  “Some  things  are 
beneficial  to  the  liver  and  deleterious  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe;  others  are  beneficial  to  the  latter  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  to  the  former.  There  are  ten  organs  in  man  : 
the  windpipe  [larynx]  produces  voice;  the  gullet 
conducts  the  food;  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  anger;  the 
lungs  promote  thirst;  the  gall,  jealousy;  the  stom¬ 
ach,  sleep ;  the  first  stomach  grinds  the  food ;  the 
spleen  promotes  laughter;  the  kidneys  counsel;  and 
the  heart  decides— therefore  does  David  glorify,  ‘  I 
will  praise  thee,  ’  etc.  Therefore,  too,  does  he  else- 
wiiere  [Ps.  ciii.  1]  exhort,  ‘  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name  ’  ” 
(Midr.  Teh.  ad  loc. ;  compare  Eccl.  B.  vii.  19). 

Bibliography  :  Sherira,  Letter ,  ed.  Goldberg,  1845.  p.  37; 
Zacuto,  Yvhasin ,  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  123;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 
Dorot ,  ii.,  s.v.;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  207. 

L-  G.  S.  M. 

DIN  (from  “dun,”  to  argue,  to  judge;  a  synonym 
for  “mishpat  ”)  ;  Signifies  (1)  argument;  (2)  judg¬ 
ment;  (3)  laws  and  rules  which  form  the  basis  of 
arguments  and  judgments;  (4)  justice,  the  object  of 
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the  judgment;  (5)  punishment,  the  execution  of  the 
judgment.  The  term  is  generally  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law.  “  Din  ”  is  de¬ 
clared  by  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  (Ab.  i.)  to  be  one 
of  the  three  things  to  which  “  the  world  owes  its  sta¬ 
bility”;  truth,  judgment— that  is,  authority  vested 
in  a  person  or  persons  to  decide  litigation — and  peace. 
The  judge  who  performs  his  duties  conscientiously 
and  delivers  “din  emet”  (true  judgment)  is  as  great 
as  if  he  had  taken  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Shab.  10). 

The  first  lesson  taught  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Sy¬ 
nagogue  was,  “Be  slow  in  din  ” ;  i.  e. ,  do  not  hurry  to 
decide  a  question  before  it  has  been  fully  considered 
(Ab.  i.  1).  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbis  warn 
also  against  the  opposite  and  not  less  serious  evil  of 
unnecessarily  protracting  the  legal  proceedings,  or 
holding  back  the  final  decision,  and  denounce  it  as 
“  ‘innui  ha-din  ”  (suppression  of  judgment).  Distin¬ 
guished  from  “  ‘  innui  lia-din  ”  is  “  ‘iwwut  lia-din  ” 
(perversion  of  justice)  (Ab.  v.  11).  The  parties  are 
recommended  not  to  stand  on  their  rights,  and  he  is 
praised  as  a  good  person  who  keeps  “lifnim  mi- 
shurat  ha-din  ”  (within  the  line  of  the  right)— that 
is,  who  resigns  part  of  his  right  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

There  may,  again,  be  cases  in  which  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  law  entails  undeserved  hardships.  Rabbi 
Eliezer  holds  in  such  cases,  “  yikkob  lia-din  et  ha- 
har”  (lit.  ‘*let  the  law  pierce  the  mountain”):  the 
law  must  be  carried  out  whatever  the  consequences 
(Yeb.  92a).  The  legal  proceedings  differ  according 
as  the  case  is  a  mere  question  of  property  (“  dine  mam- 
monot”)  or  involves  a  criminal  or  even  a  capital 
charge  (“  dine  kenasot  ”  or  “  dine  nefasliot.  ”).  Cases 
of  the  latter  kind  are  not  tried  outside  Palestine,  and 
not  on  Friday  nor  on  the  eve  of  a  holy  day.  In 
“dine  mammonot”  the  highest  member,  in  “dine 
nefashot  ”  the  lowest  member,  of  the  court  is  first  to 
give  an  opinion  (Maimonides,  “Mishnek  Torah,” 
xiv. ;  Sanli.  xi.,  1  et  seq.). 


DINA,  GIACOMO :  Italian  deputy  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  born  at  Turin  in  1824;  died  there  July  16, 
1879.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  became  a  teacher 
early  in  life.  In  1848  he  founded  the  “Opinione,” 
a  journal  which,  under  his  tactful  editorship,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  thirty  years,  gained  great  political 
influence.  He  was  chosen  deputy  of  Imola,  Bo¬ 
logna,  by  the  Progressive-monarchical  party  in  1867 ; 
of  Citta  di  Gastello  in  1871  and  1874. 

s.  M.  K. 

DINAH.— Biblical  Data :  “  Dinah  ”  (niH)  is  the 
name  of  Jacob’s  daughter  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21). 
Shecliem,  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  seduces  her 
while  she  is  visiting  “to  see  the  daughters  of  the 
land  ”  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1-81).  Though  he  is  anxious  to 
marry  her,  his  outrage  upon  her  induces  her  broth¬ 
ers,  notably  Simeon  and  Levi,  to  take  most  treach¬ 
erous  and  cruel  revenge.  Apparently  acquiescing 
in  the  proposed  marriage  upon  due  settlement  of  the 
dowry,  they  insist  upon  the  Sliechemites  being  cir¬ 
cumcised  as  a  prerequisite  condition;  but  on  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,  when  the  people  “  were 


sore,  ”  Simeon  and  Levi  fall  upon  the  defenseless  city, 
killing  Hamor  and  Sliechem  and  despoiling  the 
place.  Jacob  can  not  approve  of  their  conduct, 
fearing  it  may  bring  evil  results  by  causing  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land  to  act  in  concert  against  him. 
In  Jacob’s  Blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  7)  the  dying  patri¬ 
arch  censures  the  deed  as  cruel  and  inspired  by  fierce 
and  unrighteous  anger.  Dinah  is  not  mentioned 
again. 

A  late  writer  (Judith  ix.  2  et  seq.)  praises  God 
for  having  given  Simeon  strength  to  avenge  the 
outrage  done  his  virgin  sister.  Josephus  omits  all 
reference  to  the  incident  of  the  circumcision.  Di¬ 
nah  having  been  attracted  by  a  desire  to  see  the 
“  finery  of  the  women  ”  at  a  time  when  Sliechem  was 
keeping  a  festival,  the  brothers,  described  as  “of 
one  mother”  with  her,  seized  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  were  en¬ 
grossed  in  feasting,  to  despoil  the  city.  God  Himself 
allays  Jacob’s  “ astonishment  ”  at  the  act.  In  the 
Test.  Patr.  (iii.  6-8)  Levi  consults  his  father  and  his* 
brother  Reuben,  and  they  concoct  the  scheme  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  circumcision.  Jacob,  discovering  that  he 
has  been  duped,  is  wroth.  Levi  himself  is  taken 
sick,  but  learns  that  the  destruction  of  Sheckem  was 
justified,  since  the  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
outraging  women.  He  also  allays  Jacob’s  appre¬ 
hensions.  Indeed,  an  angel  had  commanded  Levi 
to  avenge  Dinah’s  wupngs  ( ib .  iii.  5).  In  Gen.  xlviii. 
22  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Jacob’s  own  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  capturing  of  the  city  (see,  however, 
Gunkel,  “Genesis,”  p.  888).  The  Rabbis  so  con¬ 
strue  it  (Ber.  R.  to  the  passage ;  Midrash  Hagadol, 
ed.  Scliecliter,  p.  527),  and  they  also  make  the  “holy 
spirit  ”  (Midrash  Hagadol,  p.  525)  urge  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  the  girl,  while  God,  as  in  Josephus,  allays 
Jacob’s  apprehensions.  See  also  Asenatii. 

E.  K.—  E.  G.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Dinah  is  blamed 

for  the  affair  with  Shecliem  because  she  “  went  out  ” 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1),  and  her  brothers  had  to  drag  her 
away  from  Shecliem  by  force  (Eccl.  R.  x.  8;  Gen.  R. 
lxxx.).  When  Jacob  went  to  meet  Esau,  he  first 
locked  Dinah  in  a  box,  for  fear  that  Esau  would 
wish  to  marry  her.  Such  action  of  his  brought 
out  the  rebuke  from  God:  “If  thou  liadst  mar¬ 
ried  off  thy  daughter  in  time  she  would  not  have 
been  tempted  to  sin,  and  might,  moreover,  have  ex¬ 
erted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  her  husband  ”  (Gen. 
R.  lxxx.).  Her  brother  Simeon  promised  to  marry 
her;  but  she  did  not  wish  to  leave,  Shecliem,  fearing 
that  after  her  disgrace  no  one  would  take  her  to 
wife  (Gen.  R.  l.c.);  she  was  later  married  to  Job 
however  (B.  B.  16b;  Gen.  R.  l.c.).  When  she  died, 
Simeon  buried  her  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  She  is 
therefore  referred  to  as  “  the  Canaanitisli  woman  ” 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10).  Shaul  (ib.)  was  her  son  by  Shecliem 
(Gen.  R.  l.c.). 

l.  g.  c.  L. 

_ Critical  View :  The  narrative  has  been  held 

to  be  unhistorical,  and  merely  a  reflection  of  old  feuds 
arising  from  outrages  committed  against  women; 
the  story  is  valuable,  therefore,  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  primitive  customs.  The  Dinah  episode  illus¬ 
trates  the  custom  which  made  it  incumbent  upon 
brothers  to  avenge  an}"  outrage  perpetrated  upon  a 
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sister.  This  is  still  an  unwritten  law  among  the 
nomadic  Bedouins  (see  Tucli,  “Genesis,”  p.  407). 
Why  Levi  and  Simeon  alone  undertook  to  requite 
the  insult  without  the  aid  of  her  other  brothers — a 
circumstance  noted  even  by  the  Rabbis  (see  Midrash 
Hagadol,  l.c.) — and  why  Jacob  should  under  such 
circumstances  have  disapproved  of  the  act,  the  the¬ 
ory  fails  to  consider. 

Gunkel  (“  Genesis,”  pp.  336  ct  seq.)  holds  that  Gen. 
xxxiv.  is  composed  of  two  distinct  accounts  of  one 
event:  (1)  Dinah,  after  being  outraged,  is  not  re¬ 
tained  in  the  house  of  Sliechem;  the  son  pleads  with 
his  father  to  get  him  the  girl  for  a  wife ;  Harnor  ne¬ 
gotiates  with  Jacob,  offers  a  general  intermarriage, 
and  submits  to  circumcision ;  the  city  is  attacked  and 
looted;  God  (Gen.  xxxv.  5)  advises  Jacob  to  move 
away.  (2)  Dinah  is  captured  and  retained  by 
Sliechem ;  to  allay  her  uneasiness  the  son  through  his 
father  enters  into  negotiations  with  Jacob;  Jacob 
is  promised  rich  gifts;  he  waits  for  his  sons  to  return 
before  he  decides ;  most  of  them  acquiesce,  though 
Levi  and  Simeon  refuse;  they  (Levi  and  Simeon) 
must  cleanse  their  sister’s  honor  with  blood.  The 
story  is  not  complete.  It  must  have  told  of  the  failure 
of  Levi  and  Simeon,  and  of  their  being  killed  in  the 
fratr.  Gen.  xlix.  5-7  alludes  to  a.  third  variation,  in 
which  Jacob  is  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  his  sons, 
and  proves  that  the  incident  was  fraught  with  fatal 
consequences  for  the  brothers.  The  historical  facts 
underlying  this  episode  are  these :  Dinah  represents 
a  clan ;  Sliechem  is  the  well-known  city.  The  tribe 
Dinah  had  been  made  captive  by  Sliechem,  and  the 
closely  consanguineous  tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon, 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  the  city  and  release  the 
sister  clan,  came  to  ignominious  grief.  This  feud 
did  not  take  place  in  the  Patriarchal  period,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  that  of  the  Judges,  shortly  after 
the  first  invasion  of  Canaan. 

E.  K— E.  G.  II. 

DINAITES  OXJH;  Septuagint,  Aeivaior,  Vul¬ 
gate,  “  Dimei  ”) :  A  tribe  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  9  as 
having  settled  in  Samaria,  and  as  opposing  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  rebuild  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  Dinaites  have  thus  far  not  been  positively 
identified. 

K-  B.  P. 

DINHABAH  (rOfOT)  :  City  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  capital  of  Idumea,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  birthplace  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  King  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  I  Cliron.  i.  43).  The  efforts 
at  locating  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful. 

K.  B.  P. 

DI!NTZ  (  =  DENIS):  King  of  Portugal  (1279- 
1325),  and  styled  “the  father  of  his  country”;  one 
of  the  most  tolerant  rulers  of  his  time,  and  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  Jews.  He  took  care  that  the  j  ud ges 
did  not  encroach  on  their  rights,  and  did  not  admit  | 
unlawful  witnesses.  He  did  not  compel  Jews  to 
wear  special  badges  or  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Church, 
although  the  canonical  law  demanded  both;  and  he 
particularly  enjoined  upon  the  authorities  that  all 
privileges  granted  the  Jews  by  him  or  any  prece¬ 
ding  king  should  be  recognized.  Diniz  granted  spe¬ 
cial  favors  to  individuals  and  to  communities,  as,  for 


instance,  to  Bragan^a.  He  in  1295  appointed  Don 
Judah,  the  chief  rabbi  (“  Arrabi  Mor”),  as  his  treas¬ 
urer.  Judah’s  son  and  successor,  Don  Gedaliah, 
treasurer  to  Queen  Dona  Britiz,  enjoyed  such  favor 
with  the  king  that  the  latter  gave  him  two  tracts  of 
land  (terras),  or,  according  to  another  version,  two 
towers  ( torres ),  in  Beja.  On  account  of  such  fa¬ 
vors  shown  to  the  Jews  the  Portuguese  clergy  com¬ 
plained  of  the  king  to  the  pope,  but  without  avail; 
for  the  king  would  not  change  his  attitude. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gesch.  dcr  Juclen  in  Portuaal 

pp.  IS  ct  seq.  y  ' 

G-  M.  K. 

DI0C2ESAREA.  See  Sepphoris. 

DIOCLETIAN  :  Roman  emperor  (2S5-305).  Al¬ 
though  he  was  the  son  of  Dalmatian  slaves  (Eutro- 
pius,  ix.  19),  he  rose  to  the  highest  honors  by  virtue 
of  his  personal  qualities.  The  rabbinical  sources 
have  amplified  the  account  of  his  lowly  origin  by 
reporting  that  he  was  a  swineherd  in  his  youth,  even 
his  original  name,  Diodes,  being  mentioned  in  this 
connection  (Yer.  Ter.  46c;  Gen.  R.  lxiii.  8).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  sources,  he  spent  his  youth  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  where  he  was  mocked  by  the  Jewish  school¬ 
boys;  and  after  he  became  emperor  the  Jews  agreed 
that  not  even  the  most  insignificant  Roman  ought  to 
be  derided  (ib. ).  According  to  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
slialmi,  Diocletian  went  to  Paneas  in  Palestine, 
where,  not  so  much  from  cruelty  as  from  a  tyran- 
I  nous  impulse,  he  gave  the  patriarch  Judah  II.  at 
Tiberias  a  command  which  was  apparently  impossi¬ 
ble  of  fulfilment.  Judah,  however,  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  out,  either  through  the  cleverness  of  a 
servant  or  through  magic  (ib.). 

Diocletian’s  presence  in  Palestine,  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  rabbinical  sources,  is  connected  by 
Graetz  with  the  Persian  war  of  297-298.  This  con¬ 
nection,  however,  is  not  necessary,  for  the  fact  is 
that  Diocletian  was  in  Palestine  in  286,  in  the  time 
of  Judah  II.  (comp.  Mommsen  in  “  Verhandlungen 
der  Berliner  Akademie,”  I860,  pp.  417  et  seq.).  It  is 
reported  that  he  was  at  Csesarea  (Eusebius,  “  Vita 
Constantini,”  i.  19;  compare  Gen.  R.  lxiii.  8)  and 
in  the  region  of  Tyre  (Yer.  Ber.  6a;  Yer.  Naz.  56a), 
which  is  not  far  distant  from  Paneas.  At  this  last- 
named  place,  where  Lake  Pliiala  (Birkat-Ram)  is 
situated,  Diocletian  built  certain  water-works,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  confused  rabbinical  no¬ 
tices  (according  to  the  correct  reading  in  Yalk.  to 
Ps.  697;  compare  Midi*.  Ps.  xxiv.  6;  Yer.  Kil.  32c; 
Ter.  Ket..  35b;  B.  B.  74b),  and  the  lake  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  called  for  a  time  “Lake  of  Dio¬ 
cletian.  ” 

His  stay  in  Palestine  is  memorable  for  the  edict 
issued  by  him  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  every¬ 
where  to  the  national  gods,  the  Jews  alone  being 
exempted,  for  even  the  Samaritans  obeyed  the  edict 
(Yer.  *Ab.  Zarali  44d).  The  Christians  also  suffered 
heavily  (Eusebius,  “  De  Martyribus  Palaestinse,  ”  §  3) ; 
although  the  date  803-304,  given  b}r  Eusebius  for 
the  issue  of  the  edict,  is  different  from  that  given  by 
the  Rabbis,  who  clearly  assume  that  Diocletian  was 
present  in  Palestine  at  the  time.  Diocletian  endeav¬ 
ored  to  improve  the  pagan  worship,  as  may  be  seen 
from  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  Talmud:  “I, 
Emperor  Diocletian,  established  this  panegyric  of 
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Tyrus  lasting  eight  days  to  the  genius  of  my  brother 
Herculius.  ”  “  Ilerculius  ”  was  the  surname  of  Max- 
imian,  Diocletian’s  associate  emperor;  Diocletian’s 
surname  w7as  “  Jovius.  ”  This  inscription  is  valuable 
and  significant  as  regards  not  only  Diocletian,  but 
also  as  evidence  of  the  conditions  in  Palestine  (Yer. 

‘  Ab.  Zarali  39b ;  compare  Rapoport,  “  ‘Erek  Millin,  ” 
p.  230;  I.  Levi,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xliii.  196).. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Diocletian  led  120,000 
men  into  Syria  (Yer.  Sheb.  34d),  and  that  his  meas¬ 
ures  were  so  severe  that  he  drove  the  inhabitants  of 
Paneas  into  exile,  from  which  they  returned  after 
thirty  years  (Yer.  Sheb.  38d).  It  is  also  said  that 
Diocletian  possessed  a  piece  of  virgin  gold  as  large 
as  a  Gordianic  denarius,  and  similar  to  that  possessed 
b}7  Hadrian  (Num.  R.  xii.  4). 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  Gcsch.  dcr  Isracliten ,  iv.  172, 249,  where 

Basnage,  Histoirc  des  Juifs  (viii.,  ch.  3),  is  corrected ;  Griitz, 

Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  279 ;  Kohut,  “ Aruch ,”  Supplement,  p.  49. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

DIODATUS  (surnamed  Trypho  =  Debauchee)  : 
Ruler  of  Syria  141-138  b.c.  ;  born  at  Kasiana  near 
Apamea.  Originally  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Balas,  he  opposed  the  claims  of  Demetrius  II., 
putting  on  the  throne  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander,  who  w7as  still  a  minor,  with  the  help  of 
deserters  from  Demetrius.  Diodatus  took  the  city 
of  Antioch ;  and  Jonathan  the  Hasrnonean  w7as  wTill- 
ing  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Antiochus.  Diodatus, 
however,  had  other  plans,  and  feared  that  Jonathan 
would  stand  in  his  way.  He  inveigled  him  from 
Bethshean  to  Ptolemais,  and  put  him  to  death  at 
Baskama  or  Baska  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  6,  §6). 
From  Ptolemais,  Diodatus  w7ent  to  Judea  against 
Simon  Maccabeus,  who  had  followed  Jonathan  as 
head  of  the  Jewish  forces.  His  real  design  now7 
came  to  light;  the  young  Antiochus  wras  put  to 
death,  and  Diodatus  assumed  “the  crown  of  Asia.” 
Simon  turned  to  Demetrius  for  aid,  and  from  him 
gained  the  independence  of  the  Jewish  state.  De¬ 
metrius  was  taken  prisoner  in  Persia;  but  his  place 
■was  taken  by  another  son  of  Demetrius  I.,  Anti¬ 
ochus  VII.  (Sidetes),  wTho  marched  against  Tryplio, 
and  with  the  help  of  Simon  shut  him  up  in  the  city  of 
Dora  (Tantura,  between  Ccesarea  and  Carmel).  Di¬ 
odatus  fled  to  Orthosia  (north  of  Tripoli),  and  w7as 
besieged  by  Antiochus  in  Apamea,  where  he  took  his 
own  life. 

Bibliography:  I Macc.  xii.  xv.;  Josephus,  A nt.  xiii.  ch.  5, 

6,  7 :  Strabo ,  6G8 ;  Von  Gutschmid,  Gcsch.  Ivans ,  p.  51 ; 

Schiirer,  Gcsch.  i.  131,  183  et  scq. 

G. 

DIOGO,  JUSTINIAN  O  ALVARES  DA 
ANNUNCIACAO:  Archbishop  of  Cranganor; 
bornyit  Lisbon  in  1654;  died  at  Evora  Oct.  28,  1713. 
Doctor  of  theology  and  canon  in  ordinary,  he  w7as 
charged  with  a  special  mission  at  Rome.  Dom 
Pedro  II.  rewarded  his  services  by  appointing  him 
archbishop  of  the  Indian  town  of  Cranganor,  then  a 
Portuguese  possession  (1692),  Diogo  never  occupied 
his  archiepiscopal  seat,  and  resigned  it  in  1695  to  be¬ 
come  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Evora.  Be¬ 
sides  waiting  several  sermons  and  separate  dis¬ 
courses,  he  was  the  author  of  “Trofeo  Evangelico,” 
a  collection  of  sermons,  Lisbon,  1693-1713.  He  left 
various  w7orks  in  manuscript,  among  them  a  work 
entitled  “  Turns  Davidica  Contra  Judaeos,”  in  which 


he  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  sermon  preached  by  Diogo  on  the  occasion  of 
the  auto  da  fe  in  Lisbon,  Sept.  6,  1705,  caused  an 
animated  controversy.  In  1709  there  appeared  in 
Portuguese  under  the  title  “Ante  Exordio”  a  reply 
by  an  anonymous  Jew7,  a  work  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  “  Respuesta  ”  in  Spanish,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  haham  David  Nieto  of  London.  The 
anonymous  book,  according  to  a  note  in  the  “  Antiq¬ 
uities  of  Mexico,”  is  said  to  be  by  Isaac  Nieto.  On 
the  original  copies  the  author  is  given  as  “  Carlos 
Vero”  (pseudonym),  or  as  “the  author  of  ‘Noticias 
Reconditas.  ’  ” 

Bibliography:  Barbosa,  Bihl.  Lusitanci ,  i.  631-632;  Joaquim 
de  Araujo,  Judcus  Portuguezes ,  Famalicao,  3901 ;  Sermam 
do  Auto  da  Fe  quc  se  Celebron  nd  Praza  do  Rocio  de  Lis¬ 
boa ,  cm  6  dc  Set.  de  1705,  Pregado  pelo  Illmo  et  Revm° 
Sr.  D.  Diogo  da  Annunciascim  Justiniano ,  Lisbon,  1705 ; 
Ante  Exordio  a  Resposta  do  Sermam  quc  o  Arcebispo 
de  Cranganor  Pregon  .  .  .  Fcytapor  hum  Anonimo ,  Tu¬ 
rin,  1709 ;  Respuesta  cd  Sermon  Predicado  pol  el  Arge- 
bispo  de  Cranganor ,  par  cl  Author  de  la  Noticias  Rc- 
conclitascle  la  Inquisition;  Obra  Posthuma  Impressa  en 
Villa  Franca  [London]  por  Carlo  Vero ,  n.d.  The  sermon 
and  the  Respuesta  have  been  reprinted  by  Lord  Kingsborough 
and  A.  Aglio,  in  Antiquities  of  Mexico ,  viii.,  Supplement, 
pp.  91, 117,  London,  1848.  They  have  also  been  translated 
into  English  by  Moses  Mocatta,  under  the  title  The  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ancl  Judaism :  A  Sermon  Addressed  to  Jewish  Mar¬ 
tyrs  on  the  Occasion  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  at  Lisbon ,  1705 ,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Cranganor ;  and  A  Reply  to  the  Ser¬ 
mon  by  Carlo  Vero ,  1845 ;  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  by  I[saac] 
L[eeser]  5620  (1860). 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

DION  CASSIUS  :  Historian;  born  about  155  at 
Nicsea  in  Bithynia ;  held  the  highest  offices  of  state 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  became  consul  in  221 ;  died 
about  240.  He  wrrote  an  extended  work  in  Greek 
wrhich  dealt  with  the  entire  history  of  Rome,  and 
also  included  Jewish  history.  Only  books  lxi.-lxxx. 
have  been  preserved  intact,  in  the  extract  made  by 
Xiphilinus  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  the  remainder 
existing  merely  in  fragments.  Most  important  for 
Jewish  history  are  the  fragments  of  books  lx.-ixix., 
"which  contain  highly  valuable  information  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  would  otherwise  be  entirely  unknowrn. 

Dion’s  references  to  Jewush  affairs  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  groups : 

1.  Scattered  notices,  such  as  the  order  against 
religious  assemblies  at  Rome,  under  Claudius  (book 
lx.  6) ;  the  punishment  of  the  consul  Flavius  Clem¬ 
ens  and  others,  “  wiio  followed  Jewish  customs  and 
lawTs”  (lxvii.  13);  and  the  references  to  the  Jewish 
princess  Berenice  (lxvi.  15). 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Jewish  war  under  Nero,  Ves¬ 
pasian,  and  Titus  (lxvi.  4-15).  These  because  of 
their  accuracy  and  impartiality,  so  far  as  such  char¬ 
acteristics  were  possible  in  a  Roman  writing  on 
Jewish  matters,  do  not  lose  in  value  even  wrhen 
compared  with  the  account  of  Josephus.  Indeed, 
the}7  are  the  only  authentic  notices  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  wrar  besides  Josephus’  account,  wffiich  is  col¬ 
ored  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Dion  narrates,  quite 
independently  of  Josephus,  the  difficulties  of  the 
besieging  Romans  in  getting  drinking-water,  w7hile 
the  Jews  had  a  plentiful  supply.  He  also  says  that 
deserters  from  the  Jewish  camp  poisoned  the  water 
of  the  Romans.  As  a  similar  statement  is  found  in 
Sextus  Julius  Africanus  (Kearot,  §  3,  in  “Matliem. 
Veteres,”  p.  290),  who  probably  drew  his  material 
from  Justus  of  Tiberias,  it  is  possible  that  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  also  used  the  work  of  the  last-named  historian. 
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Dion  sa}rs,  further,  that  Titus  himself  was  wounded 
by  a  stone  (a  detail  not  mentioned  by  Josephus); 
that  many  Homans,  believing  the  city  to  be  impreg¬ 
nable,  went  over  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  Homan 
soldiers,  because  of  the  sanctit}r  of  the  Temple,  hesi¬ 
tated  for  days  to  enter  it,  even  after  a  breach  had 
been  made.  All  these  occurrences  are  materially 
toned  down  by  Josephus.  Dion  describes  how  the 
people,  the  magistrates,  and  the  priests  were  placed 
in  defending  the  Temple;  and  he  sa}^s  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem  fell  on  a  Sabbath  (the  Romans  took  the  Sabbath 
to  be  a  fast-day)-  In  all  these  matters  Dion  shows 
that  he  had  reliable  and  authentic  information. 
Since  Vespasian  as  well  as  Titus  wrote  “Recollec¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  Jewish  war,  Dion  may  have  used  them. 
Another  of  his  sources  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
account  of  Antoninas  Julianus,  a  Roman  general 
and  rhetorician,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

3.  For  an  account  of  the  Jewish  war  under  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Hadrian  Dion  is  the  most  important  source 
(lxviii.  32,  lxix.  12-14),  though  his  descriptions  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  J e ws  at  Cyrene  and  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  are  probably  exaggerated.  While 
not  free  from  errors,  Dion’s  account  is  largely  con¬ 
firmed  b}T  the  Rabbis  and  by  the  Church  Fathers; 
and  even  the  fiftyr  walled  cities  with  the  capture  of 
which  he  credits  the  Jews  can  be  severally  located. 
He  is  more  accurate  than  Spartianus,  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  “Scriptores  Historke  August®,”  who, 
like  Dion,  mentions  the  account  of  Emperor  Hadrian ; 
but  of  the  two,  Dion  only  seems  to  have  taken  the 
Jewish  data  directly  from  this  authentic  source. 

Bibliography  :  The  text  of  Dion  Cassius  is  reprinted  in  Th. 
Iteinach,  Tcxtcs  il' Auteurs  Grecs  Relatifs  mix  Juifs ,  i.;  the 
passages  referring  to  the  Bar  Kokba  war,  in  Miinter,  Dcr 
Jiid.  Kricg  Unter  Trajan  unci  Hadrian ,  1824,  pp.  106-110. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  fifty  cities,  see  S.  Krauss,  in  Maga¬ 
zine  1892,  xix.  227.  For  the  connection  with  Antoninus,  see 
Schlatter,  Zur  Topographic  und  Gescli.  PaUistinci's ,  1893, 
pp.  397  ct  seq .;  ancl  for  that  with  Justus,  see  Biichler,  in 
Kaufmann  GeclenkhucJi ,  1900,  p.  18.  On  Hadrian  as  source, 
see  Schiirer,  Gesch .  3d  ed.,  1901,  i.  674,  note  72. 

o.  S.  Kit. 

DIONYSUS,  FESTIVAL  OF:  Historic  no¬ 
tices  regarding  a  supposed  festival  of  Dionysus  in 
Judea  do  not  antedate  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  general  statement  in  I  Maccabees  (i.  51,  54,  55) 
that  Antiociius  Epipiianes  forced  the  Jews  to  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  Greek  fashion,  is  amplified  in  II  Maccabees 
(vi.  7 ;  compare  III  Macc.  ii.  29)  into  the  statement- 
that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  take  part  in  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  Dionysus  and  to  deck  themselves  with  ivy 
(wrcoq) ;  hence  Hippolytus  (“De  Anticliristo,”  pp. 
33-35,  §  49),  a  Church  father  of  the  second  century, 
regards  Antiociius  Epiphanes  as  the  prototype  of 
Antichrist.  The  entire  story,  however,  is  regarded 
as  unliistorical.  Even  the  account  in 
II  Mac-  III  Maccabees,  where  Egyptian  mat- 
cabees.  ters  are  referred  to,  is  not  plausible; 

for  though  Dionysus  was  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  whereas  the  Syrian 
Seleucids  always  worshiped  Zeus  (Willrich,  “  Judai- 
ca,”  p.  163,  Gottingen,  1900),  the  Dionysia  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  every  country  that  had  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Greek  culture.  Antiociius  XI.  even  bore 
the  b}r-name  “Dionysus”  (Josephus,  “Ant.”xiii.  15, 

§  1 ;  “  B.  J.  ”  i.  4,  §  7) ;  and  Nicanor,  the  general  of 
Demetrius,  threatened  to  consecrate  a  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  to  Dionysus  unless  Judas  Maccabeus  was 


delivered  to  him  (II  Macc.  xiv.  33).  The  Seleucids 
may  therefore  have  forced  the  Jews  to  a  similar 
worship. 

It  is  certain  (III  Macc.  ii.  29)  that  the  Jews  of 
Eg}rpt  were  forced  to  worship  Dionysus,  although 
this  religious  persecution  took  place  probably  onty 
within  the  nomos  of  Arsinoe.  It  is  further  said  (ib. 
ii.  30) :  “  Should  any"  among  them  prefer  to  enter  the 
communit3r  of  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  they 
shall  receive  the  same  civic  rights  as  the  Alexan¬ 
drians.”  Hence  the  citizenship  of  the  Eg3qitian 
Jews  was  dependent,  under  Ptolemy"  IV.  Pliilopator, 
on  their  taking  part  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Lumbroso,  “  Ricerche  Alessandrine,  ”  p.  49,  Turin, 
1871;  Abrahams,  in  “Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  ix.  56); 
and  as  the  Jews  could  not  accept  this  condition,  they 
probably  did  not  become  full  citizens  under  that 
king. 

A  nycli  of  Dion3'sus  is  connected  with  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  city  of  Scytliopolis.  Pliny  (“Ilistorla  Natu- 
ralis,”  v.  18,  §  74)  and  Solinus  (ed.  Mommsen,  ch. 
36)  derive  the  name  of  this  city  from  the  Sc\dliians, 
who  were  settled  on  that  spot  b3r  Dioiysus  in  order 
to  protect  the  tomb  of  his  nurse  who  was  buried 
there.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
Accord-  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  Jews 
mg  to  had  a  cult  of  Dion3"sus,  basing  this 
Plutarcb.  opinion  on  some  external  point  of  sim- 
ilari  t3r.  Plutarch  thinks  that  the  name 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  derived  from  od/3og,  the  cry 
of  the  ecstatic  Bacchantes.  More  important  still  is 
his  further  statement  that  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  as  celebrated  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  was 
reall3r  a  form  of  Dionysus  worship.  He  reasons  as 
folloAvs :  “  The  Jews  celebrate  their  most  important 
feast  in  the  time  of  the  vintage ;  they  heap  all  sorts 
of  fruit  on  their  tables,  and  tlie3r  live  in  tents  and 
huts  made  chiefty  from  branches  of  the  vine  and 
from  ivy;  the  first  day  of  this  festival  they  call  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  A  few  days  later  they  cele¬ 
brate  another  feast,  invoking  Bacchus  no  longer 
through  S3rmbols,  but  calling  upon  him  direetty  by 
name.  The3T,  furthermore,  have  a  festival  during 
which  they  carry  branches  of  the  fig-tree  and  the 
thyrsus ;  the3r  enter  the  Temple,  where  tlie3r  probably 
celebrate  Bacchanalia,  for  they  use  small  trumpets; 
and  some  among  them,  the  Levites,  play  on  the 
cythara  ”  (‘Symposium,”  iv.  5,  §  3).  Plutarch  evi¬ 
dent^  had  certain  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Suk- 
kot  in  mind.  See  Crown  in  Post-Biblical  Times. 
The  accusation  of  Tacitus  (“Hist.”  v.  5)  is  similar: 

“As  their  priests  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes  and 
kettle-drums,  and  as  they  deck  themselves  with  laurel,  and  as  a 
golden  vine  was  found  in  their  Temple,  many  people  believe 
that  they  worship  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  but  the 
two  cults  have  nothing  in  common,  for  Bacchus  has  established 
a  brilliant  and  joyous  ritual,  while  the  customs  of  the  Jews  are 
bizarre  and  morose.” 

The  artificial  vine,  which  Herod  presented  to  the 
Temple,  is  also  mentioned  b3r  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xv. 

11,  §  3) ;  it  still  existed  at  the  destruc- 
Account  tion  of  the  Temple  (Mid.  iii.  8),  and 
of  Taci-  was  carried  off  b3"  Titus  (“B.  J.”  v.  5, 
tus.  §  4).  The  account  of  Tacitus  is  thus 
based  on  fact,  the  same  as  that  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  regard  to  the  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  Plutarch,  furthermore,  deduces  the  Jewish 
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worship  of  Bacchus  from  the  garment  of  the  high 
priest,  who  wears  bells  on  his  mantle,  like  those  that 
were  used  in  the  Bacchanalia  at  night ;  he  refers  also 
in  ambiguous  terms  to  a  thyrsus  and  to  drums 
( rvfnrava )  which  the  high  priest  wears  in  front  (on 
the  frontlet  or  on  the  breastplate?)  (ib.).  Gratz 
(“Gescli.”  2d  ed.,  ii.  254)  assumes  a  barrel-opening 
festival  (nidocyia  =  “  vinalia  ”),  which,  however,  can 
not  be  substantiated. 

In  describing  the  garment  of  the  high  priest,  Plu¬ 
tarch  purposely  uses  expressions  reminiscent  of  the 
Dionysus  worship,  and  it  is  probable  that  just  such 
equivocal  expressions,  which  he  may  have  read  in  a 
Hellenistic  work,  led  him  to  make  the  impossible 
assertion  that  the  Jews  had  a  cult  of  Dionysus.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  palm-brancli  prescribed  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  called  by  the  Hellenists 
6vpcF0Q  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  13,  §  5;  II  Macc. 
x.  7),  which  could  easily  remind  a  Greek  of  the  Dio- 
nysia.  He  also  intimates  that  he  knew  something 
about  the  “Feast  of  the  Drawing  of  Water,”  which 
in  its  free  joj^ousness  resembled  the  Bacchanalia 
(Suk.  v.  2;  Tosef. :  iv.  1-5;  Bab.  51b;  Yer.  55b). 
Neither  the  statements  of  Tacitus  nor  those  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as  some  scholars  assert, 
that  they  used  as  their  sources  anti- Jewish  Alexan¬ 
drian  works,  for  their  statements  contain  nothing 
that  is  hostile  to  the  Jews.  A  Greek,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  consider  it  a  vindication  for  the  Jews 
if  he  could  derive  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  worship 
from  pagan  practises. 

Dionysus  is  not  mentioned  as  a  god  in  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  writings ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  in  Hainan’s 
fictitious  genealogy  (I  Targ.  Esth.  v. 
In  Talmud  1 ;  II  Targ.  Esth.  iii.  1)  Dionysus  fig- 
and  ures  as  Hainan’s  ancestor  (Krauss, 
Cabala.  “Lehnworter,”  ii.  200,  Berlin,  1899). 

Jastrow’s  statement  (“Diet.”  p.  1306) 
that  the  “  Dionysia  ”  may  be  traced  in  an  obscure 
Talmudic  word  can  not  be  accepted.  In  some 
prayers  of  the  cabalists  the  name  of  Dionysus  ap¬ 
pears,  together  with  other  mystic  names  (“Mitteil. 
der  Gesell.  fiir  Jiid.  Volkskunde,”  v.  31,  58,  71). 
See  Ass-Worsiiip. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gcsch.  2d  ed.,  ii.  254 ;  Reinach,  Textes 
cV Auteurs  Grccs ,  p.  143 ;  Biichler,  Die  Tobiaden  und  die 
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DIOSCORIDES,  PEDACIUS  or  PEDA- 
NIUS  :  Greek  physician  of  the  first  century.  His 
“  Materia  Medica  ”  is  mentioned  in  a  Hebrew  medical 
work  called  “Midrasli  lia-Refu’ot,  ”  attributed  to 
Asaf  ben  Berechiah,  but  compiled  from  Syriac 
sources,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  In  the 
tenth  century  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut,  minister  of  finance 
to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  III.,  assisted  in  the  translation  of 
the  work  into  Arabic.  But  no  Hebrew  translation 
is  known ;  the  only  quotations  found  being  repro¬ 
ductions  of  quotations  in  other  authors.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  Salonica  to  translate  into  Hebrew 
Mathioli’s  commentary  on  Dioscorides. 

Only  one  short  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Hebrew,  by  a  French  Jew,  Azariah  Bona- 
foux.  It  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  drugs  which 
can  be  substituted  one  for  another.  The  translator 
says  that  he  found  the  manuscript  under  the  Greek 
IY— 39 


title  of  ’ Avripah'Xofievov,  which  he  translated  “  Temu 
rat  ha-Sammim.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  v.  300,  301 ;  Steinscbnei- 
der,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  650 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  84 ;  idem, 
in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xiii.  98 ;  Pbil.  Luzzatto,  Notice  surAbou 
Youssuf  Hasdai ,  p.  6 ;  Cat.  Hebr.  MSS.  Bibl.  Nat.  Paris, 
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g.  M.  Sel. 

DIOSPOLIS.  See  Lydda,  Council  of. 
DIRGE.  See  Kinot. 

DISABILITIES,  LEGAL.  See  Blemish; 
Evidence;  Law. 

DISABILITIES.— In  Europe:  J.  E.  Scherer 
in  his  “  Die  Rechtsverkiiltnisse  der  J uden  in  den 
Deutsch-Oesterreichisclien  Liindern  ”  (Leipsic,  1901) 
has  well  pointed  out  that  legislation  concerning  the 
Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  based  upon  two  different  views.  The 
first  comprises  those  laws  which  treat  the  Jews  as 
belonging  to  an  alien  creed  opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  of  the  state,  against  the  development 
of  which  the  latter  must  be  protected  in  part  by 
preventive,  in  part  by  repressive,  measures.  This 
legislation  afforded  the  Jews  in  religious  matters  a 
limited  sufferance;  it  protected  their  lives,  liberty, 
and  property,  but  seriously  restricted 
Principles  their  civil  rights.  This  principle, 
of  traces  of  which  are  perceptible  in 
Treatment,  heathen  Rome,  permeates  the  Chris¬ 
tian-Roman,  Germanic-Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  systems  of  law.  The  second  group 
of  laws  is  based  upon  the  view  that  the  Jews  are 
members  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  are  accordingly  to 
be  treated  as  aliens.  Early  Teutonic  law  held  that 
foreigners  did  not  share  in  the  rights  accorded  by 
the  nation  to  its  members;  they  might  at  any  time 
be  expelled  from  the  country  in  which  they  had  set¬ 
tled,  and  their  property,  which  was  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  not  to  them,  but  to  the  sovereign,  might  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Rights  were  secured  by 
them  only  through  grants  from  the  sovereign,  and 
were  limited  by  such  grants.  Such  were  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  applied  to  the  Jews  in  Germany,  in 
the  Carolingian  empire,  in  most  portions  of  Austria, 
and  in  Aragon,  Castile,  Portugal,  England,  France, 
and  south  Italy  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century. 

The  disabilities  which  the  Jews  suffered  prior  to 
the  common  era  in  countries  other  than  those  dom¬ 
inated  hy  Greece  and  Rome — of  little  direct  impor¬ 
tance  in  accounting  for  their  legal  status  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  to-day— are  treated  in  the  articles  on  those 
countries.  In  regard  to  pre-Christian  Greece  and 
Rome  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  their  treatment 
of  the  Jews  showed,  though  in  a  minor'degree,  traces 
of  the  antagonism  toward  aliens  which  was  so  com¬ 
mon  in  primitive  societies,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Jew  the  jealous  precepts  of  Jewish  monotheism 
tended  to  aggravate  (see  Diaspora).  Under  Caracalla 
(211-217)  the  Jews  became  Roman  citizens;  as  such 
they  were  entitled  to  all  civil  and  political  rights,  in 
eluding  even  the  right  to  hold  public  office,  though 
certain  obligations,  which  were  regarded  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  religion,  were  not  imposed  upon 
them,  such  as  military  service  and  liability  to  cer¬ 
tain  Church  impositions.  These  conditions  contin¬ 
ued  for  about  a  century,  until  the  Roman  empire 
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under  the  emperor  Constantine  began  to  yield  to 
Christianizing  influences.  Some  further  immunities 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy  under  Caracalla  and 
his  successors  carried  with  them  features  which  may, 
in  one  way,  be  regarded  as  disabilities.  The  tax 
which  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  empire  were  allowed 
to  collect  for  Palestine  (see  Apostole)  was  at  a  later 
time  appropriated  by  the  government  itself,  and  the 
tax  therefore  became  increasingly  hateful  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  soon  replaced  by  irregular  exactions, 
until  it  was  definitely  abolished  by  Julian,  and  the 
registers  were  destroyed.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  other  special  Jewish  taxes  were  occasionally 
levied,  and  that  the  exemption,  or  disqualification, 
from  military  service,  dating  from  the  Pompeys  in 
49  and  Dolabella  in  43,  was  connected  with  a  special 
counterbalancing  tax.  However,  this  taxation  can 
scarcety,  in  its  origin,  be  regarded  as  of  a  discrimi¬ 
natory  character. 

The  period  that  preceded  Caracalla  was,  however, 
even  less  favorable  for  the  Jew,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Roman  dominions.  The  Greek  cities,  cer¬ 
tainly  at  first,  did  not  receive  the  Jews  favorably ; 
in  many  of  them  the  observance  of  Jewish  rites 
was  absolutely  forbidden ;  in  others, 

Before  like  Alexandria,  they  were  required 
Caracalla.  to  live  in  a  special  district  of  the 
city,  though  this  had  been  originally 
granted  as  a  privilege.  The  Jews  acquired  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  good-will,  first  of  the  Greek,  then  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  authorities ;  and  this  afforded  them  a  protection 
against  the  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Under  the  Greeks  they  did  not  enjoy  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service.  Their  fortunes  and  the 
degree  of  their  liberties  varied  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Greek  cities,  never  becoming  quite  as  complete 
as  they  became  under  Caracalla,  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  never  collectively  Greek  citi¬ 
zens.  Of  course,  in  the  conquered  Greek  territories 
they  acquired  the  same  rights  of  citizenship  as  were 
enjoyed  by  their  coreligionists  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  Rome  they  met  with  occasional 
harsh  treatment,  though  their  legal  status  gradually 
improved  till  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  made 
them  Roman  citizens.  Hadrian,  temporarily,  pro¬ 
hibited  circumcision ;  but  this  was  soon  changed  to 
aPPly  onty  to  non-Jews,  as  a  check,  in  the  interests 
of  the  state  religion,  to  Jewish  proselytism.  Before 
Caracalla’ s  reign  they  were  not  fully  privileged  citi¬ 
zens,  but  “peregrini,”  and  were  not,  it  seems,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  public  office,  but  occupied  a  position  in  some 
respects  less,  in  others  more,  favorable  than  that  of 
full  Roman  citizenship. 

From  the  advent  of  Constantine,  Jewish  rights  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  limited,  and  their  disabilities 
increased.  The  state  became  Christian  in  character, 
and  legislation  in  support  of  the  state 
After  the  Church  and  in  opposition  to  the  Jews, 
Christiani-  who  would  not  accept  the  new  relig- 
zation  ion,  became  common.  The  thought 
of  Rome,  that  Jews  might  lawfully  give  orders 
to  Christians  became  hateful  to  the 
latter,  and  hence,  beginning  in  404,  it  was  decided 
that  Jews  could  not  hold  public  office.  Their  judi¬ 
cial  autonomy  was  also  reduced.  The  law  sought 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  spreading  their  religion 


to  the  detriment  of  Christianity,  by  forbidding,  un¬ 
der  heavy  penalties,  the  building  of  new  synagogues ; 
it  forbade  a  Jew  to  marry  a  Christian  woman,  to 
convert  free  Christians,  or  to  keep  Christian  slaves. 
The  law  also  endeavored  to  encourage  conversion 
from  J  udaism,  particularly  offensive  being  two  visions 
forbidding  Jewish  parents  to  disinherit,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  their  converted  children.  Intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Jew  and  Christian  was  also  discouraged  by 
law.  Jews  and  heretics  were  made  incompetent  to 
testify  against  Christians,  and  offensive  special  Jew¬ 
ish  oaths  were  prescribed. 

In  Teutonic  lands  Jews  came  to  be  regarded,  in 
theory  at  least,  as  aliens  outside  the  law  of  the  various 
nations  among  whom  they  lived,  and  as  such  were  en¬ 
titled  only  to  those  rights  which  the  king,  by  special 
grant,  might  choose  to  confer  upon  them,  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively.  Without  such  grants  they  were 
outside  the  law.  No  “  Wehrgeld  ”  could  be  exacted 
from  the  slayer  when  they  were  unlawfully  killed, 
and  the  king  could  at  any  time  lawfully  appropriate 
their  jiossessions.  Accordingly  they  acquired  from 
time  to  time  special  grants  from  the  crown,  some  of 
which,  dating  back  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  In  these,  as  a  matter  of 
favor  merely,  or  in  return  for  a  consideration,  they 
acquired  rights  which,  in  certain  particulars,  might 
be  greater  or  less  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  non- 
Jewish  compatriots.  The  practical  application  of 
the  theory  which  denied  to  Jew's  all  rights  except 
such  as  the  crown  chose  to  confer  upon  them,  is 
|  forcibly  illustrated  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  cancelation  of  debts  owing  to  Jews  without  the 
consent  of  the  creditors.  Not  only  were  the  Jews 
the  servi  camera  of  the  emperor,  but  the  rights  over 
them  of  lesser  princes  and  overlords  became  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  when  the  emperors  began  to  convey 
their  own  rights  over  the  Jews  to  their  vassals,  in 
this  way  depriving  the  Jews  of  their  principal  pro¬ 
tector.  These  lesser  lords  granted,  withdrew,  or 
withheld  privileges  at  will. 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  note  that  historical 
and  economic  conditions  combined  in  the  Middle 

Ages  to  curtail  or  to  remove  entirely 
Historical  any  Jewish  privileges  or  immunities 
and  which  exceeded  those  enjoyed  by  non- 
Economic  Jews,  the  same  causes  frequently  lead- 
Conditions.  ing  to  extensions  of  their  disabilities. 

These  conditions  were  largely  due  to 
the  Crusades,  which  stimulated  religious  animosities, 
and  led  to  numerous  popular  anti-Jewisli  outbursts 
and  even  to  massacres.  The  power  of  the  crown, 
as  against  its  greater  vassals,  becoming  weaker,  the 
Jews  were  also  deprived  of  potential  protectors 
against  economic  jealousy  and  mob  violence.  The 
economic  conditions  in  question  were  due  to  the  rise, 
after  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Jew  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  of  rival  traders,  who  organized  themselves 
for  self-protection  into  municipal  corporations  and 
trade-gilds,  and  secured  anti- Jewish  decrees  when 
they  were  economically  advanced  enough  to  dis¬ 
pense,  wholly  or  partially,  with  Jewish  aid  (see 
Roscher,  “Die  Juden  im  Mittelalter,  Betrachtet 
vom  Standpunkt  der  Allgemeinen  Handelspolitik  ”). 
These  decrees,  in  a  measure  at  least,  led  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Jews  from  various  industries  and  trades,  the 
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list  of  excluded  occupations  varying  in  different  com¬ 
munities,  and  being  determined  largely  by  tlie  polit¬ 
ical  influence  of  various  non-Jewish  competing  inter¬ 
ests.  Frequently  all  occupations  were  barred  against 
Jews,  except  money-lending  and  pedling  —  even 
these  at  times  being  prohibited.  The  number  of 
Jews  or  Jewish  families  permitted  to  reside  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  was  limited ;  they  were  concentrated 
in  ghettos,  and  were  not  allowed  to  own  land ;  and 
they  were  subjected  to  discriminatory  taxes  on  en¬ 
tering  cities  or  districts  other  than  their  own  (see 
Poll-Tax). 

With  the  acceptance  of  more  modern  economic 
ideas  many  of  these  restrictions  disappeared.  Hol¬ 
land  led  the  way  in  abolishing  Jewish  disabilities, 
and  England  followed  next,  though  both  were  more 
liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  their  Amer¬ 
ican  possessions  than  they  were  toward  those  at 
home.  Germany  and  France  took  steps  in  the  same 
direction  even  before  the  French  Revolution,  though 
that  great  movement,  as  well  as  its  American  pred¬ 
ecessor,  accelerated  Jewish  emancipation  through¬ 
out  the  European  continent.  The  oppressive  and 
comprehensive  character  of  Jewish  disabilities  as 
they  existed  in  Europe  as  late  as  1781  are  abty  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dohm  in  his  “Ueber  die  Burgerliche  Ver- 
besserung  der  Juden,”  pp.  6-12: 

“  In  view  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  nations  to  increase 
their  population,  it  is  strange  that  in  most  states  an  exception  is 
still  made  with  respect  to  a  particular  class  of 
Disabilities  men.  In  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  the 
of  the  18th  policy  of  the  law  and  of  the  whole  constitution 

Century,  of  the  state  is  directed  to  preventing  as  far  as 
possible  the  increase  in  number  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  fugitives  from  Asia— the  Jews.  In  several  states  their 
sojourn  has  been  totally  prohibited,  and  residence  for  a  brief 
time  (often  for  a  night  only)  is  permitted  on  condition  of  cer¬ 
tain  payments,  and  only  to  travelers  enjoying  privileges  from 
the  overlord.  In  most  of  the  other  states,  the  Jews  have  been 
received  under  the  most  burdensome  conditions,  not  as  citizens, 
but  as  inhabitants  and  dependents.  The  law  generally  permits 
that  only  a  specified  number  of  Jewish  families  shall  settle  in  a 
country,  and  this  permission  is  commonly  limited  to  particular 
places  and  must  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  by  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  very  many  countries  the 
possession  of  a  fortune  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  securing 
this  necessary  license.  A  large  number  of  Jews  find,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  portals  of  every  city  closed  to  them,  are  inhumanly 
turned  back  at  every  boundary,  and  nothing  remains  for  them 
to  do  but  to  starve,  or  to  still  their  hunger  by  the  aid  of  crime. 
If  a  Jewish  father  have  several  sons,  he  will  probably  be  able  to 
relinquish  to  only  one  of  them  the  license  to  sojourn  in  the 
country  of  his  birth ;  the  rest  he  is  obliged  to  send  away  with  a 
portion  into  foreign  territory,  where  they  must  struggle  with 
equal  disabilities.  Concerning  his  daughters,  the  question  . 
arises  whether  he  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  establish  them  in 
one  of  the  families  of  his  native  place.  Seldom,  therefore,  can 
a  Jewish  father  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living  among  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren,  or  of  establishing  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  in  a  permanent  manner.  For  even  the  wealthy  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  constantly  divide  their  fortunes  through  the  necessary 
separation  from  their  children  and  the  expense  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  in  different  places.  If  a  Jew  has  acquired  permission 
to  remain  in  a  country,  he  is  obliged  to  repurchase  the  same 
annually  by  heavy  payments;  he  is  not  permitted  to  marry 
without  special  permission,  subject  to  peculiar  conditions  and 
heavy  charges ;  every  child  increases  the  size  of  his  tax,  and  al¬ 
most  all  his  dealings  are  thus  affected.  In  every  occupation  in 
life  the  laws  are  directed  against  him  with  utmost  rigor,  and 
the  mild  treatment  accorded  to  those  among  whom  he  is  living 
makes  his  lot  seem  all  the  harsher.  Besides  all  these  varied 
imposts,  the  Jew’s  means  of  livelihood  are  restricted  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  He  is  absolutely  debarred  from  the  honor  of  serving  the 
state;  the  prime  pursuit,  agriculture,  is  closed  to  him,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  may  he  own  landed  property  in  his  own 
name.  A  gild  would  regard  itself  as  disgraced  if  it  received 
one  of  the  circumcised  into  its  membership,  and  for  that  reason  | 


the  Jew  is  wholly  excluded  in  almost  every  land  from  manual 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  But  seldom,  among  so  many  disabili¬ 
ties,  can  sufficient  courage  and  zeal  be  found  surviving— so  sel¬ 
dom  that,  in  considering  the  whole  race,  individual  cases  should 
be  wholly  disregarded— to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  science,  of  which  only  geometry,  natural  science,  and 
medicine  remain  open  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Even  those  few  men  who  succeed  in  attaining  a  high  rank  in 
science  and  art,  as  well  as  those  who  confer  honor  upon  man¬ 
kind  through  unblemished  righteousness  of  conduct,  can  acquire 
the  esteem  of  but  few  noble  beings ;  among  the  mighty  ones 
even  supreme  merit  of  mind  and  heart  is  canceled  by  that  un¬ 
pardonable  fault— the  fault  of  being  a  Jew.  For  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  being,  who  is  countryless,  whose  activities  are  everywhere 
circumscribed,  who  is  nowhere  permitted  to  exercise  his  talents 
untrammeled,  in  whose  virtue  no  one  places  credence,  for  whom 
scarcely  one  attainable  distinction  exists— for  him  no  path  leads 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  dignified  and  independent  existence,  or 
even  to  self-support,  other  than  the  path  of  trade.  But  here 
also  discriminatory  limitations  and  imposts  beset  him,  and  but 
few  of  this  people  have  sufficient  property  to  engage  in  whole¬ 
sale  trade.  They  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to  a  petty  re¬ 
tail  trade,  in  which  only  the  constant  duplication  of  small  profits 
suffices  to  sustain  a  needy  existence ;  or  they  are  compelled  to 
lend  to  others  the  money  they  can  not  employ  themselves.  But 
in  what  numerous  ways  is  even  this  sole  remaining  pursuit  re¬ 
stricted  in  nearly  every  country!  Many  kinds  of  trade  are 
|  wholly  closed  to  them ;  others  are  open  only  under  legislative 
j  regulations  concerning  time,  place,  and  person ;  the  permitted 
trades  are  beset  by  so  many  imposts,  hampered  by  so  many  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  so  many  petty 
officials,  that  the  earnings  of  Jews  are  extremely  small,  and  can 
attract  only  such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  most  miserable  exist¬ 
ence.  When  in  former  days,  because  of  such  restrictions  upon 
his  own  employment  of  his  own  property,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Jew  to  lend  it  to  others,  it  was  seen  fit  to  declare  such 
practise— which  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  most  natural 
consequence  of  these  restrictions— as  illegal ;  and  to-day,  also, 
lending  money  upon  interest  is  scarcely  regarded  as  an  honest 
business.  ...  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  lending  of 
money  has  been  forced  upon  the  Jew,  the  law  almost  always  fa¬ 
vors  the  debtor,  and  the  latter  is  compelled  by  his  necessities 
only  too  often  to  drive  the  Jewish  creditor  to  a  violation  of  the 
law,  and  thus  to  expose  him  to  incessant  penalties.” 

As  regards  the  present  disabilities  in  Russia  and 
Rumania,  Leroy-Beaulieu  says:  “It  is  widely  be¬ 
lieved  that  almost  all  the  Jews  in  the  world,  at  any 
rate  all  European  Jews,  enjoy  civil  liberty  and 
equality.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Israelites  who 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  probably  still  in 
the  minority.  A  large  number  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  are  still  subject  to  special  laws.  There 
remain  in  Europe  but  two  states  (other  than  Spain 
and  Portugal)  which  refuse  to  grant  to  the  Jews  the 
rights  accorded  to  the  Christians;  but  these  two 
states,  Russia  and  Rumania,  contain  more  Jews 
than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together.  One  of  them, 
the  Russian  empire,  holds  perhaps  fully  one-half 
of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world  ”  (“Israel  Chez  les  Na¬ 
tions,”  pp.  4,  5).  For  detailed  account  of  disabili¬ 
ties  in  Russia  see  Russia. 

See  Anti-Slavery  Movement;  Army;  Auto 
da  Fe;  Badge;  Ghetto;  Inquisition;  Poll- 
Tax;  Real  Estate;  Slavery;  Witnesses. 

g.  * 

- In  Mohammedan  Countries :  The  basis  of 

Mohammedan  legislation  concerning  Jews  was,  and 
still  is,  in  some  countries,  the  group  of  laws  known 
as  the  “Pact  of  Omar,”  attributed  to  Omar,  the  sec¬ 
ond  calif.  In  taking  Jerusalem  he  is  said  to  have 
granted  protection  to  the  capitulating  Christians 
under  certain  conditions,  which  were  extended  to 
Jews.  The  main  points  of  these  conditions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  later  Arabic  writers,  were :  that  they  should 
not  build  new  houses  of  worship  nor  restore  the  old 
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ones ;  that  they  should  admit  the  followers  of  Islam 
to  their  places  of  worship ;  that  they  should  not  pray 
aloud  ;  that  they  should  not  teach  their  children  the 
Koran ;  that  they  should  entertain  a  traveling  Mo¬ 
hammedan  for  three  days;  that  they  should  not  har¬ 
bor  a  spy ;  that  the}'  should  not  hinder  any  one  from 
embracing  Islam;  that  they  should  show  respect  to 
Mohammedans  whenever  they  met  them;  that  their 
houses  should  not  overtop  the  dwellings  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  ;  that  they  should  wear  a  distinct  dress ; 
that  they  should  not  drink  wine  in  public,  nor  carry 
weapons,  nor  ride  on  horseback,  nor  make  use  of  a  sig¬ 
net-ring  with  Arabic  inscriptions ;  that  they  should 
pay  a  poll-tax ;  that  they  could  not  hold  public  of¬ 
fices,  nor  have  intercourse  with  Mohammedan  women. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  all  *£  these  laws 
were  enacted  by  Omar;  for  his  subsequent  bestowal 
of  privileges  upon  the  Babylonian  Jews  would  have 
been  an  act  of  inconsistency  which  a  man  of  his 
character  would  be  very  unlikely  to  commit.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  have  been,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  enactments  until  Omar  II.  (717- 
720).  This  calif  passed  several  restrictive  laws  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  contained  in  the  “Pact  of  Omar. 77 
Only  two  califs  of  the  Abbassid  dynasty,  Harun  al- 
Basliid  (786-809)  and  Mutawakkil  (847-861),  are 
known  to  have  been  guided  by  these  laws  with  re¬ 
gard  to  both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  former  calif 
enforcing  them  partially,  and  the  latter  to  their  full 
extent.  In  Egypt,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
mites,  only  Al-Hakim  (996-1021)  enforced  them;  he, 
however,  not  only  enforced,  but  greatly  amplified 
them.  In  Spain  and  Africa  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  Almoravides  that  their  observance  became  gen¬ 
eral.  The  last  Mohammedan  government  to  enforce, 
and  tlie  first  to  repeal,  the  "Fact  of  Omar”  was  the 

Sublime  Porte. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  legal 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  were  but  few. 

They  began  to  multiply  only  under 
Dis-  Mustafa  II.  (1695-1703),  who  corn- 
abilities  in  pelled  the  Jews  to  wear  black  shoes 

Turkey,  and  hats,  in  contrast  to  the  yellow 
shoes  and  red  head-gear  of  their  Moham¬ 
medan  compatriots.  The  testimony  of  Jews  was  not 
valid,  and  they  were  allowed  to  dwell  only  in  speci¬ 
fied  districts.  Residence  in  Jerusalem  was  practi¬ 
cally  rendered  impossible  by  heavy  taxes,  •which  only 
the  richest  Jews  were  able  to  pay.  Similar  legisla¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  the  Turkish  possessions  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  where  residence  in  certain  cities,  such  as 
Kairwan,  Hammamet,  and  Tunis,  was  forbidden  to 
Jews.  They  were  compelled  to  dress  in  black,  and 
among  other  restrictions  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
lanterns  in  the  street.  In  passing  before  a  mosque 
they  had  to  take  off  their  shoes. 

The  abolition  of  Jewish  legal  disabilities  in  Tur¬ 
key  was  effected  by  ‘Abd  al -Majid  in  1840;  in  Al¬ 
geria,  when  it  was  conquered  by  France ;  in  Tunis, 
through  the  intervention  of  France  in 
In  1857,  when  the  bey  was  compelled  to 
Morocco,  emancipate  them.  Morocco  and  Per¬ 
sia  are  now  the  only  Mohammedan 
countries  where  Jews  are  still  subject  to  barba¬ 
rous  discriminating  legislation.  Not  only  was  the 
“Pact  of  Omar”  adopted  in  these  countries,  but 


it  was  used  as  a  basis  for  new  laws  for  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  who  thereby  became  the  prey  of 
the  mob  and  of  every  petty  official.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  disabilities  still  in  force  in 
Morocco :  Where  Mohammedans  are  concerned  the 
testimony  of  a  Jew  is  invalid.  Jews  can  not  reside 
outside  the  mellahs.  They  are  not  allowed  to  ride 
through  any  part  of  the  town  outside  the  mellah,  on 
leaving  which  they  are  compelled  to  walk  barefoot 
and  to  remove  their  head-dress.  They  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  a  walking-stick,  but  the  elderly  and 
sick  are  permitted  to  use  reeds  as  supports.  In 
Moorish  districts  the  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  use  the 
foot-paths,  but  must  confine  himself  to  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  highways.  He  is  bound  to  pass  the 
Moor  on  the  left  hand,  and  if  lie  fail  to  do  so  he 
must  retrace  his  steps.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
build  houses  above  a  certain  height,  nor  to  own 
property  outside  the  mellah.  They  are  debarred 
from  possessing  stores  or  booths  in  the  Moorish 
quarters.  When  government  granaries  or  ware¬ 
houses  are  overstocked,  or  their  contents  damaged, 
the  Jews  are  forced  to  buy  at  the  normal  price  of 
undamaged  goods.  Jews,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  are  compelled  to  work  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  official  whenever  ordered,  even  on  Sabbaths 
and  festivals,  and  to  receive  payment  far  below  the 
market  rates.  They  are  compelled  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Moors  refuse  as  degrading— cleaning 
sewers,  carrying  away  carcasses  from  government 
stables,  etc.  When  the  heads  of  rebels  or  of  crimi¬ 
nals  are  to  be  exposed  at  the  town  gate,  the  Jews 
are  made  to  salt  them  before  they  are  exhibited. 
Jewish  purveyors  (butchers,  grocers,  bakers,  etc.) 

are  compelled  to  supply  various  functionaries  gratui¬ 
tously.  A  J ew  can  not  appoint  a  J ewisli  attorney 

to  plead  before  the  kadi  against  a  Moor.  Neither  is 
lie  allowed  to  act  as  attorney  for  a  Moor. 

Jews  are  not  allowed  to  follow  any  of  the  liberal 
professions,  and  are  disqualified  for  public  offices  or 
employments.  They  are  required  to  wear  a  special 
costume,  consisting  of  a  black  skull-cap  and  black 
shoes,  and  are  not  allowed  to  adopt  any  attire  that 
might  lead  one  to  mistake  them  for  Moors.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  public  baths,  and  are 
even  denied  the  use  of  baths  in  the  mellah ;  are  not 
allowed  to  drink  from  the  public  fountains  in  Moor¬ 
ish  quarters,  nor  to  take  water  therefrom;  and 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms.  A  Jew’s  evidence  is 
not  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice.  A  Jew’s  life,  if 
taken  by  a  Moor,  is  compensated  by  the  payment  of 
a  sum  equal  to  8300. 

A  Jew  condemned  to  imprisonment  or  to  flogging 
must  pay  the  fees  of  all  officials  concerned  in  his 
punishment.  In  the  prisons  and  jails  they  are  not 
allowed  the  use  of  the  common  rooms,  but  are  in¬ 
variably  confined  in  privies,  or  the  like.  If  a  Jew 
is  suspected  of  immoral  intercourse  with  a  Moorish 
woman  (though  she  be  a  prostitute),  he  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  he  confess, 
even  under  torture,  or  if  a  witness  establish  the 
charge,  he  is  punished  by  death.  If  Moors  choose 
to  assert  that  a  Jew  has  abjured  his  faith,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  a  Moslem;  and  should  he  afterward 
attempt  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  stoned  or  burned  to  death. 
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Almost  all  tliese  disabilities  are  in  force  in  Persia 
also.  They  have  lately  increased  to  such  a  degree 
in  provinces  distant  from  the  capital, 
In  Persia,  where  the  officials  are  not  hindered 
from  Jew-baiting  by  the  protests  of 
the  ambassadors  of  European  powers,  that  living  un¬ 
der  them  is  well-nigh  impossible.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  laws,  the  following,  effective  in  Ilamadan  in 
1892,  may  suffice:  Jews  may  not  leave  their  houses 
on  rainy  or  snowy  days  (rain  and  snow  are  considered 
by  Mohammedans  as  conductors  of  uncleanliness). 
Jewish  women  are  not  allowed  to  show  themselves 
in  public  places  with  their  faces  veiled.  Their 
“izar”  (cloak)  must  be  of  two  colors.  Jews  are 
limited  to  blue  cotton  clothing.  They  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  comfortable  shoes.  Every  Jew  is 
compelled  to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  on  his  breast. 
A  Jew  must  not  precede  a  Moslem  in  public  places, 
neither  may  he  speak  to  him  in  a  loud  voice.  A 
Jewish  creditor  must  prefer  his  claim  to  a  Moham¬ 
medan  debtor  in  a  respectful  manner.  A  Jew  in¬ 
sulted  by  a  Moslem  must  bow  his  head  in  silence. 
A  Jew  buying  meat  must  keep  it  covered  from  the 
sight  of  Moslems.  Jews  are  forbidden  to  erect  good 
buildings ;  neither  may  their  houses  overtop  those 
of  their  Moslem  neighbors.  The}r  may  not  calci¬ 
mine  their  rooms.  The  entrances  of  their  houses 
must  be  low.  They  must  not  wrap  themselves  in 
their  cloaks,  but  must  be  content  with  wearing 
them  rolled  back  under  their  arms.  They  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  cut  their  beards.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  town  nor  to  walk  in  the  environs.  Jewish 
physicians  are  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horses.  A 
Jew  suspected  of  having  recently  drunk  brandy  is 
not  allowed  in  tlie  streets ;  otherwise  he  is  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  Jewish  weddings  must 

be  celebrated  secretly.  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
undamaged  fruit. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  al-Athir,  vii.  20;  Ibn  Khaldun,  Ta'rikh 
al-Kamil,  fol.  55;  August  Muller,  Dcr  Islam ,  i.  524,  630; 
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Les  Juifs  Algerians ,  pp.  8  et  seq Paris,  1865 ;  Durier,  Lcs 
Juifs  Algerians ,  pp.  4  ct  sea.,  ib.  1902;  Cazes,  Essai  sur 
VHistoire  des  Juifs  dc  Tunisie ,  ib.  1889;  Loeb,  La  Situation 
des  Juifs  en  Turquic ,  ib.  1877 ;  Anglo- Jew.  Assoc.  Report , 
1886;  Bulletin  All.  Isr.  1892;  H.  A.  Hamnker,  DcExpugna- 
tionc  Mcmphidis  ct  Alexandrite,  pp.  165-175,  Leyden,  1825 ; 
Steinschneider,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xii.  488  et  seq.;  idem , 
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G.  I.  Br. 

DISCOUNT.  See  Commerce. 

DISEASES  IN  THE  BIBLE  AND  TAL¬ 
MUD.  See  Medicine  in  Bible  and  Talmud. 

DISHON  1.  A  son  of  Seir,  and  head  of 

the  aboriginal  Idumean  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  80; 
I  Cliron.  i.  88;  compare  41).  2.  A  son  of  Anali, 

grandson  of  Seir,  and  brother  of  Aholibamali,  Esau’s 
second  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  I  Chron.  i.  41).  A  list 
of  Dishon’s  sons  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  26. 
k.  '  B.  P. 

DISINTERMENT  ;  The  act  of  exhumation,  or 
taking  out  of  the  earth  or  the  grave.  The  removal 
of  dead  bodies  from  one  place  of  burial  to  another 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  among  Jewish 
authorities,  and  in  recent  times  has  become  a  cause 
of  litigation  in  the  secular  courts.  In  cases  where 
the  relatives  desired  to  transfer  their  dead  to  a  place 
designed  to  serve  as  the  family  plot,  representative 


leaders  of  Orthodox  Judaism  have  forbidden  the  re¬ 
moval,  while  other  rabbis  have  claimed  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  code  of  law,  such  procedure  was 
not  only  permissible,  but  in  a  certain  sense  actually 
desirable.  See  Burial. 

The  question  hinges  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
halakic  rule  which  says :  “  It  is  unlawful  to  remove 
the  body  or  the  remnants  of  bones 
Guiding  from  one  place  to  another,  whether 
Rule.  from  an  honorable  place  to  an  equally 
honorable  one,  or  from  a  lowly  place 
to  one  equally  lowly,  or  even  from  a  lowly  place  to 
an  honorable  one,  not  to  speak  of  the  reverse.  It  is, 
however,  permissible  to  remove  the  same  if  the  dead 
is  to  be  reinterred  among  his  own ;  for  it  is  pleasant 
for  a  man  to  repose  alongside  of  his  fathers  ”  (Shul- 
lian  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah,  362,  1,  based  upon  Yer. 
M.  K.  ii.  81b;  Massek.  Semahotxiii. ;  Kol  Bo  cxiv.). 
Those  rabbis  who  forbid  the  transfer  of  a  body  to 
unoccupied  ground  intended  to  serve  as  the  family 
plot  base  their  prohibition  on  the  expression  “  ezel 
abotaw  ”  (alongside  of  his  fathers) ;  insisting  on  the 
occupancy  of  the  place  by  the  remains  of  relatives 
who  had  died  previously,  and  excluding,  therefore, 
a  case  where  a  family  plot  is  to  be  initiated  by  the 
burial  of  the  body  to  be  disinterred.  The}r  claim 
that  the  desire  for  repose  among  one’s  own  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cherished  only  with  reference  to  past 
generations  and  not  with  reference  to  future  ones. 

Those  who  favor  removal  in  such  a  case  take  the 
words  “it  is  pleasant  for  a  man  to  repose  alongside 
of  his  fathers”  in  a  larger  sense,  conveying  the  idea 
that  to  be  buried  in  a  family  plot  is  presumably 
desirable  to  any  man,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
the  family  plot  has  been  already1"  brought  into  use  or 
is  to  he  consecrated  for  future  time.  In  corrolbora- 

tion  of  this  view  they  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  older 
Baraita  in  Massek.  Semahot  l.c.,  as  well  as  the  Kol 
Bo,  makes  no  mention  of  “  alongside  of  his  fathers  ” ; 
the  former  simply  stating  as  the  reason  that  “it  is 
conferring  an  honor  upon  the  dead  ”  (“  she-zeh  hu 
kebodo  ”). 

R.  Moses  Sofer,  in  a  responsum  (“Hatam  Sofer,” 
vi.  87),  permits  disinterment,  and  calls  it  a  meritori¬ 
ous  act  in  case  it  was  the  wish  of  the  dead  to  be 
buried  in  the  burial-place  of  his  fathers;  he  refers  to 
Mak.  11a,  a  passage  which,  however,  implies  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  the  ground  by  the  remains  of  relatives 
who  had  died  previously. 

In  the  case  of  Cohn  versus  the  Sliearith  Israel 
congregation  of  New  York,  which  came  before  the 
New  York  courts  and  was  discussed 
Cohn  vs.  in  “  The  American  Hebrew”  and  “  Jew- 
Skearith  isli  Exponent  ”  for  March  and  April, 
Israel.  1902,  Dr.  H.  P.  Mendes,  rabbi  of  the 
Sliearith  Israel  congregation,  opposed 
the  grant  by  the  court  of  a  permit  for  disinterment, 
and  sustained  his  opposition  by  responsa  from  Dr. 
H.  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congre¬ 
gations  of  the  British  empire;  Dr.  Gaster,  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Dr.  Klein,  rabbi  of  the  First  Hungarian  Con¬ 
gregation  of  New  York;  Dr.  B.  Dracliman,  rabbi  of 
Congregation  Zickom  Ephraim  of  New  York;  and 
Rev.  M.  De  Sola,  minister  of  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  congregations,  Montreal,  Canada — all  of 
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whom  declared  that  remains  interred  in  a  cemetery 
may  not  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  reinterment 
in  another  cemetery  in  a  plot  which  has  been  secured 
since  the  death  of  the  deceased  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  rabbi  of  Tem¬ 
ple  Beth-El,  New  York,  when  consulted  as  to  the 
view  of  the  authorities  of  traditional  (Orthodox) 
Judaism,  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  the  law  excepts 
from  the  prohibition  of  disinterment  every  case  in 
which  the  removal  is  a  benefit  to  the  dead  and  would 
be  presumably  desired  by  him,  the  transfer  of  the 
body  to  a  family  plot  to  be  consecrated  is  just  as 
lawful  as  its  transfer  to  a  family  plot  already  occu¬ 
pied  ;  the  spirit  and  not  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  “alongside  of  his  fathers ”  being  the  essential 
point.  The  courts,  however,  sustained  the  Congre¬ 
gation  Sliearitli  Israel,  and  the  application  fora  per¬ 
mit  for  disinterment,  contrary  to  the  cemetery  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  congregation,  was  refused. 

Bibliography:  The  American  Hebrew ,  March  14,  21,  28, 
1902;  K.  Kohler,  Orthodoxy  and  Hyperorthodoxy,  in  The 
Jewish  Exponent,  April  18, 1902. 

K. 

DISKIN,  JOSHUA  LOB  BEN  BENJAMIN  : 

Russian  rabbi;  born  at  Grodno,  Russia,  Dec.  10, 
1818;  died  at  Jerusalem  Jan.  22,  1898.  At  thirteen 
he  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  a  good  family  of 
Volkovisk,  known  later  as  “Die  Brisker  Rebitzin.” 
Diskin  obtained  a  rabbi’s  diploma  at  eighteen,  and 
seven  years  later  succeeded  his  father  as  rabbi  of 
Lomza.  He  was  successively  rabbi  at  Meseritz, 
Minsk,  Kovno,  Sklow,  and  Brest-Litovsk,  whence 
lie  was  called  “Der  Brisker  Rov.”  A  profound  and 
thorough  student,  he  became  a  recognized  authority 
on  rabbinical  law,  his  admirers  comparing  him  to 
Akiba  Eger.  He  was,  if  not  aggressive,  fearless 
when  once  convinced  that  a  thing  was  right.  Thus, 
when  rabbi  of  Kovno,  he  insisted  upon  the  dismissal 
of  a  meat-tax  collector.  The  Russian  government, 
however,  did  not  share  his  views,  but  ordered  him  j 
to  leave  the  town  within  forty-eight  hours.  Again, 
in  1877,  the  last  year  of  his  rabbinical  office  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  he  gave  a  legacy  decision  against  the  civil 
authorities.  Compelled  again  to  leave  the  town, 
Diskin  decided  upon  settling  at  Jerusalem.  There, 
too,  he  became  a  center  of  controversy  by  forbid¬ 
ding  in  1889,  a  Sabbatical  year,  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  Palestine,  though  several  Russian  rabbis, 
among  whom  was  Isaac  Elhanan  Spector,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  the  contrary.  The  statement  that  Diskin  was 
opposed  to  colonization  in  Palestine  is  not  correct; 
he  was  not  opposed  to  those  who  went  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  buy  and  till  land.  A  tireless  cham¬ 
pion  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  he  endeavored  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  influence  of  Jewish  reformers  and  English 
missionaries.  He  founded  at  Jerusalem  an  orphan 
asylum  in  opposition  to  a  similar  institution  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  liberal  Jews,  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
English  missionary  hospital,  and  refused  Jewish 
burial  to  patients  who  died  there.  He  also  founded 
the  yeshibah  Oh  el  Mosheh. 

Diskin  was  once  accused  of  having  been  guilty 
of  actionsunbecoming  a  rabbi,  but  the  charges  were 
groundless.  The  very  men  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  visit  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  committed  the  deeds  with  which  he  was 


charged.  It  should  be  said,  furthermore,  that  his 
wife  was  prominent  in  all  the  struggles  between 
him  and  his  adversaries. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Mcliz,  xxix.,  No.  2;  xxxviii.,  Nos.  44,  50; 
xl..  No.  115;  Ahiasaf,  vi.  347 ;  Ha-Yehudi,  i.,No.  14;  Ha- 
Ifabazclet,  xxvii.,  No.  35 ;  xxviii.  No.  14 ;  Eisenstadt,  Dor 
liahbdnaw  ive-Soferaw,  iii.  10, 11. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DISNA :  Town  in  the  government  of  Wilna, 
Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1897,  it  has  a 
population  of  6,739,  about  5,600  being  Jews.  Most  of 
these  are  traders.  About  265  persons  are  employed 
as  day-laborers.  Truck-farming  gives  occupation 
to  8  families,  working  on  5  deciatines  of  rented  land. 
About  437  deciatines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
owned  and  cultivated  by  Jews.  There  are  the  usual 
charitable  institutions,  and  a  Jewish  public  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  a  register  of  170  pupils, 
n.  k.  S.  J. 

DISPECK,  DAVID  BEN  JOEL:  Talmudic 
scholar  and  homilist;  born  about  the  y ear  1744.  He 
studied  in  the  yeshibah  under  Joshua  Cohen,  among 
his  companions  being  Joseph  Steinhard  and  Jacob 
Berlin.  Later  lie  was  named  dayyan  of  Furth, 
and  in  1771  he  became  rabbi  of  Mering  (Bavaria)  and 
the  Schwarz  wald.  In  1778  he  was  invited  to  direct 
the  yeshibah  of  Metz,  and  finally,  in  1785,  he  be¬ 
came  rabbi  of  Beyersdorf  and  Baireuth.  At  Beyers- 
dorf  he  collected  his  homilies  into  one  book,  entitled 
“Pardes  Dawid”  (The  Garden  of  David),  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  the  parashiyyot.  Besides  the 
homilies  the  book  contains  365  solutions  of  difficult 
pas  sages  in  Maimonides’  “  Yad  lia-Hazakali”  (Sulz- 
bach,  1786).  A  responsum  of  his  is  found  in  Jacob 
Berlin’s  “  Be’er  Ya‘akob,”  ch.  xiv.,  §  117. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  328,  No.  728; 
Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  209 ;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  859 ; 
Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  232 ;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Ge - 
dole  Yisrael,  p.  79. 

l.  g.  M.  Sel. 

DISPUTATIONS  :  Public  debates  on 

religious  subjects  between  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Re¬ 
ligious  differences  have  at  all  times  induced  serious- 
minded  men  to  exchange  their  views  in  order  to  win 
opponents  over  to  their  own  side  by  appeals  to  rea¬ 
son.  Abraham  is  represented  in  the  Midrash  as 
holding  a  religious  debate  with  Nimrod  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  i.  86).  In  Alexandria  disputations  between 
Jews  and  pagans  were  probably  quite  frequent. 
The  first  actual  disputation  before  a  worldly  ruler 
took  place  at  Alexandria  about  150  b.c.,  under  Ptol¬ 
emy  Pliilometor,  between  Andronicus  ben  Messalam 
(Meshullam),  the  Judean,  and  Sabbeus  and  Dosith- 
eus  (Theodosius),  Samaritans,  with  reference  to  the 
Scripture  text  which  the  Samaritans  claimed  had 
been  omitted  by  the  Jews  in  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lations  (Gratz,  “  Gescli.”  iii.  44,  650;  compare  Jose¬ 
phus,  “  Ant.  ”  xiii.  3,  §  4).  In  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Caligula  the  first  disputation  between  Jews 
and  pagans  before  a  ruling  monarch  took  place  at 
Rome,  the  erection  of  statues  of  Caligula  in  the  syn¬ 
agogues  of  Alexandria  having  caused  the  Jews  to 
send  a  deputation  under  Philo  to  the  emperor,  while 
the  anti -Jewish  party  sent  a  deputation  under  Ap- 
ion.  It  was  typical  of  all  later  disputations,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Some  of  Philo’s  arguments  are  probably 
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preserved  in  part,  in  liis  “  Legatio  ad  Caium  (§^  20 
45).  Papyri  fragments  discovered  in  recent  years 
contain  records  of  disputations  held  before  Claudius 
and  a  later  emperor  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxxvii. 
218-223 ;  Schurer,  “  Gesch.  ”  3d  ed. ,  i.  65-70). 

In  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iv.  7  and  Baraita  ‘Ab.  Zarali  54b  is 
recorded  a  disputation  held  in  Rome  between  pagan 
sages  (raiDI^Q)  and  four  Jewish  elders,  whom  Gratz 
properly  identifies  with  Gamaliel  II.,  Eleazarb.  Aza- 
riah,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  and  Akiba,  who  went  to 
Rome  to  have  Domitian’s  decree  against  the  Jews 
withdrawn  (Gratz,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iv.  110).  The 
following  was  the  dialogue :  “  If  your  God  hates  idol¬ 
atry,  why,  being  omnipotent,  does  He  not  destroy  it?” 

“  Shall  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  'without  which  the  world 
can  not  exist,  be  destroyed  on  account  of  the  fools 
that  worship  them  ?  ”  “  Bht  why  are  not  other  idols 

which  are  of  no  consequence  destroyed  ?  ”  “  As  well 

should  seeds  when  stolen  not  grow  in 
Between  the  soil,  or  a  child  conceived  in  adul- 
Jews  and  tery  not  be  born.  Ho ;  the  world  goes 
Homans,  on  in  its  prescribed  course,  and  the 
transgressors  shall  meet  their  retribu¬ 
tion”  (compare  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  84).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Eccl.  R.  i.  9,  R.  Me'ir  was  delegated  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Jews  at  a  public  disputation  with  the 
government  in  Rome,  the  boar  (T’tn),  as  the  Roman 
emblem,  being  made  the  subject  of  the  debate  (com¬ 
pare  Bacher,  l.c.  ii.  35  et  seq.).  R.  Me'ir  also  had 
disputes  with  the  Samaritans  (Gen.  R.  iv. ;  Bacher, 
l.c.  pp.  32  et  seq.). 

Of  an  altogether  different  nature  were  the  dis¬ 
putations  between  Jews  and  Christians.  At  first 
these  were  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  tone,  but,  like 
quarrels  between  members  of  one  household,  haim- 
less  in  their  consequences.  As  they  turned  chiefly 
on  Scripture  interpretations,  the  Jew  easily  obtained 
the  victory  over  his  less  skilled  adver- 
Between  sary.  A  number  are  recorded  in  the 
Jews  and  Talmud  and  Midrash,  between  Chris- 
Christians.  tians  called  “minim”  (heretics)  or  phi¬ 
losophers  and  R.  Gamaliel  II.  (Yeb. 
102b;  Midr.  Tell,  to  Ps.  x. ;  Ex.  R.  xxx. ;  see  Deren- 
bourg,  “Hist.”  1867,  p.  357;  Bacher,  l.c.  i.  87)  and 
R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  (Hag.  5b;  see  Bacher,  l.c.  i. 
176).  How  prominent  these  disputations  were  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  is  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fictitious  dialogues  written  by  Christians  for 
apologetic  purposes,  and  mainly  copied  one  from  the  * 
other,  with  references  to  the  same  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages,  and  all  of  them  ending  in  the  same  way:  the 
Jew,  who  seldom  knows  how  to  answer,  finally 
yields  and  embraces  Christianity  (see  Ongen,  “  Con¬ 
tra  Celsum,”  iv.  52,  where  the  disputation  between 
Papiscus  the  Jew  and  Jason  is  referred  to;  Harnack, 
in  “  Texte  und  Untersucliungen,”i.  1-3;  Conybeare, 

“  The  Dialogues  of  Athanasius  and  Zacclieus  and  of 
Timothy  and  Aquila,”  Oxford,  1898;  McGiffert, 
“A  Dialogue  Between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  En¬ 
titled  ’A vri^oki]  JlaTrloKov  kcll  <&i7mvoq  ’ lovdaiov  tt po$ 
M SvaxovTiva”  Hew  York,  1889).  Most  valuable  as  a 
characteristic  example  of  such  a  disputation  is  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr’s  “Dialogue  with  Tryplion  the  Jew.” 
The  author,  who  frequently  calls  himself  “  philoso¬ 
pher,”  took  the  famous  R.  Tarfon  (also  pronounced, 
probably,  “Tryphon”:  Derenbourg,  l.c.  p.  376; 


Grfitz,  l.c.  iv.  58),  noted  for  his  fierce  opposition  to 
the  Christian  sect  (Shab.  116a),  as  a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Jewish  teaching,  putting  into  his  mouth 
rabbinical  arguments  for  the  sake  of  refuting  them 
(see  M.  Friedlander,  “  Patristisclie  und  Talmudische 
Studien,”  pp.  20  et  seq.,  80-137,  Vienna,  1878;  Gold- 
fahn,  “Justinus  Martyr  und  die  Agada,”  in  “Mo- 
natsschrift,”  1873,  pp.  49, 104, 145, 194,  257).  .  Often 
the  Jew  was  horrified  at  the  identification  of 
“Christ”  with  the  “Divine  Shekinah,”  and  termed 
it  “blasphemy”  (Eriedlander,  l.c.  pp.  62  et  seq.);  and 
as  the  arguments  taken  from  Gen.  i.  26,  and  similar 
expressions  regarding  the  Deity  used  in  Scripture, 
were  ever  reiterated  by  these  troublesome  “here¬ 
tics,”  he  found  these  disputations  “full  of  weari¬ 
ness”  (Eccl.  R.  i.  9;  compare  Sanh.  38b,  105b;  Yer, 
Ber.  ix.  12d;  Friedlander,  l.c.  pp.  62,  82).  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  polemics  became  a  fine  art 
with  some  of  the  rabbis,  CsBsarea,  a  place  where 
Christians  and  Jews  constantly  met,  being  the  chief 
school  of  controversy  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  i. 
92).  R.  Simlai  and  R.  Abahu  were  known  as  keen 
debaters  (Bacher,  l.c.  i.  555,  ii.  115).  On  the  ficti¬ 
tious  disputation  in  Rome  between  Pope  Sylvester 
(314-335)  and  twelve  Pharisaic  doctors  before  the 
emperor  Constantine,  see  Giidemann,  “Gesch.  des 
Erziehungswesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Ita- 
lien,”  1884,  pp.  39,  295. 

Learned  disputations  of  a  harmless  nature  took 
place  frequently  in  Italy,  and  a  controversial  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  sprang  up  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(see  Gffdemann,  l.c.  pp.  12,  24,  37,  39,  230)  with 
the  declared  object  of  defending  the  truth  without 
giving  offense  to  the  Christian  Church  (see  Polem¬ 
ical  Literature).  Quite  different  was  the  tone 
of  the  disputations  introduced  in  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire.  Here  Basil  I.,  about  880,  insti- 
In  tuted  such  disputations,  and  the  Jews 
the  Middle  were  to  be  forced  either  to  admit  or 
Ages.  to  disprove  “that  Jesus  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ” 
(Gratz,  l.c.  v.  229),  the  result  being  generally  ex¬ 
pulsion  and  persecution.  In  the  West,  Jews  and 
Christians  disputed  freely  and  on  terms  of  mutual 
good-will  in  spite  of  occasional  hostile  attacks  (see 
“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  v.  238  et  seq.).  The  impression 
prevailed  among  Christians  that  they  were  no  match 
for  the  learned  and  witty  Jews,  while  the  latter  fre¬ 
quently  challenged  the  former,  openly  and  frankly 
criticizing  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Among  these 
Hathast  L’ Official  and  his  son  in  France  ob¬ 
tained  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  great  re¬ 
nown  as  bold  and  skilful  debaters,  and  the  disputes 
they  had  with  popes,  archbishops,  and  other  prel¬ 
ates  have  been  partly  preserved  (Gratz,  l.c.  vi.  143, 
366;  Giidemann,  “Gesch.  des  Erziehungswesens  und 
der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Frankreich  und  Deutsch¬ 
land,”  1880,  pp.  18,  140  et  seq.).  t 

It  was  only  after  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  infused 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  into  Christendom,  and 
the  Dominicans  had  begun  their  warfare  against 
every  dissenter,  that  the  disputations  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  relentless  persecution  of  the  J ewish  faith. 
Being  turned  into  great  spectacles  by  the  presence 
of  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and  state— mock  contro¬ 
versial  tournaments  in  which  the  Jews  were  bound 
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to  suffer  defeat — they  became  a  direct  menace  to  the 
literature  and  the  very  lives  of  the  Jews.  In  order 
to  secure  to  the  Church  the  semblance 

Paris  and  of  a  victory,  Jewish  apostates  lent 
Barcelona,  themselves  to  the  task  of  bringing  ma¬ 
licious  charges  against  their  former 
coreligionists,  supporting  these  by  ferreting  out 
every  weak  and  ambiguous  point  in  the  Talmud  or 
the  Jewish  liturgy  that  might  be  construed  as  a 
“  blasphem}’-  ”  or 
as  defamation  of 
Jesus  and  Chris¬ 
tian  dogma. 

The  first  of 
these  famous  dis¬ 
putations  took 
place  at  the 
royal  court  of 
Louis  IX.  in 
Paris  June  25- 
27,  1240,  in  the 
presence  of  the 
queen  -  mother 
Blanche  and  the 
prelates  of  Paris, 
the  rabbis  Jehiel 
of  Paris,  Moses 
ofCoucy,  Judah 
ben  David  of 
Melun,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  ben  Solomon 
of  Cli&teau- 
Thierry  being 
ranged  against 
Nicholas  Do- 
ittN,  the  Jewish 
apostate.  The 
four  rabbis  were 
to  defend  the 
Talmud  against 
the  accusations 
of  Donin,  turn¬ 
ing  mainly  upon 
two  points:  that 
the  Talmud  con- 
taines  immoral 
sentiments  and 
blasphemous  ex- 
pressionsagainst 
the  Deity,  and 
that  it  speaks  in 
an  offensive 
manner  of  Jesus. 

R.  Jehiel,  timid 
at  first,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the 

assurance  of  protection  by  the  queen,  and  succeeded 
m  refuting  Donin’s  charges  by  proving  that  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Panthera,  can  not  be  the  Jesus  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  that  the  term  “goy  ”  in  the  Talmud  does 
not  refer  to  Christians;  and  that  the  Minim  who  are 
made  an  object  of  execration  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  are 
not  born  Christians,  but  only  born  Jews  who  have 
become  sectaries  or  heretics.  R.  JehieFs  defense, 
however  successful  for  the  moment,  did  not  save 
twenty -four  cartloads  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  from 


being  consigned  to  the  flames  two  years  later  in  Paris 
(see  Levin  in  “Monatssclirift,”  1869,  pp.  97  et  seq  • 
Gratz,  l.c.  vii.  401;  Loeb,  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives  ”  i’ 
247,  ii.  248,  iii.  39).  ’  ' 

The  second  disputation  took  place  at  Barcelona  on 
July  20,  1263,  at  the  royal  palace,  in  the  presence  of 
James  I.  of  Aragon  and  his  court,  and  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  ecclesiastics  and  knights,  between  Natiman- 
ides  and  Pablo  Ciiiiistiani,  who,  like  Donin,  was  the 

accuser  and  the 
instigator.  The 
debate  turned  on 
the  questions 
whether  the  Mes¬ 
siah  had  ap¬ 
peared  or  not; 
whether,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scripture, 
the  Messiah  is  a 
divine  or  a  hu¬ 
man  being;  and 
whether  the  Jews 
or  the  Christians 
held  the  true 
faith. 

Differing  from 
R.  Jehiel  of  Ptir- 
is,  Nahmanides 
met  his  antago¬ 
nist  with  fearless 
courage  and  with 
the  dignity  of  a 
true  Spaniard ; 
and  when  Pablo 
undertook  to 
prove  from  vari- 
ous  haggadic 
passages  the 
Messianic  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus, 
Nahmanides 
frankly  stated 
that  he  did  not 
believe  in  all  the 
haggadic  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he 
had  more  regal’d 
for  the  Christian 
monarch  than  for 
the  Messiah.  As 
to  the  question 
whether  the  Mes¬ 
siah  had  come  or 
not,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  as  long  as 
the  promised  cessation  of  all  warfare  had  not  been 
realized.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Jewish  cause,  yet 
all  the  more  did  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
friends  of  Nahmanides  warn  him  against  the  peril 
threatening  his  brethren  from  the  terrible  power  of 
the  Dominicans  in  case  of  defeat,  and  so,  at  his  own 
request,  the  disputation  was  interrupted  on  the  fourth 
day.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  not  set  at 
rest.  They  claimed  the  victory,  and  when  Nahma- 
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nides  published  the  frank  statements  he  had  made, 
the  king,  who  had  dismissed  him  with  presents  and 
with  expressions  of  his  regard,  could  no  longer  pro¬ 
tect  him,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  country.  Again 
the  Talmud  was  made  the  object  of  attack;  but  this 
time,  instead  of  the  whole  Talmud  being  proscribed 
or  burned,  only  the  offending  passages  were  singled 
out  for  erasure  by  a  censorial  committee  appointed 
by  the  king  (see  Gratz,  l.c.  vii.  121-124). 

Of  literary  rather  than  of  historical  importance 
are  the  public  disputations  held  at  Burgos  and 
Avila  in  1875  by  Moses  Cohen  de  Tordesillas  with 
the  apostates  John  of  Valladolid  and  Abner  of 
Burgos,  and  that  held  about  the  same  time  in  Pam- 
peluna  by  Sliem-Tob  ben 
Isaac  Shaprut  of  Tudela 
with  Cardinal  Don  Pedro 
de  Luna,  afterward  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  dis¬ 
putations  being  made  the 
subjects  of  the  books 
“  ‘Ezerha-Emunah  ”  (by 
Moses)  and  “Ibn  Bo¬ 
han  ”  (by  Sliem-Tob :  see 
Polemics  and  Polem¬ 
ical  Literature). 

The  most  remarkable 
disputation  in  Jewish 
history,  for  the  pomp 
and  splendor  accom¬ 
panying  it,  the  time  it 
lasted,  and  the  number 
of  Jews  that  took  part 
therein,  is  the  one  held  at 
the  summons  of  the  anti¬ 
pope  Benedict  XIII.  in 
Tortosa.  It  began  in 
Feb.,  1413,  and  ended 
Nov. ,  1414,  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  pope  in 
state,  surrounded  by  the 
cardinals  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  who  still 
retained  allegiance  to 
him,  while  hundreds  of 
monks  and  knights  and 
men  of  all  degrees  were 
among  the  audience. 

Joshua  Lorqui  (Geroni- 
mo  de  Santa  Fe),  the 
apostate,  was  to  prove  from  the  Talmud  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  the  twenty-two  most  distin¬ 
guished  rabbis  and  scholars  of  the 
Disputa-  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  the  choice  of 
tion  refuting  his  arguments  or — and  this 
of  Tortosa.  was  the  scarcely  concealed  purpose  of 
the  pope,  anxious  to  regain  power  and 
prestige  through  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  of  Spain 
—espousing  the  Christian  faith.  To  judge  from  the 
fragmentary  records,  there  was  no  great  erudition 
or  acumen  displa)red  either  by  the  aggressor,  who 
dwelt  on  a  few  haggadic  passages  concerning  the 
Messiah,  or  by  the  defenders,  who  no  longer  pos¬ 
sessed  the  courage  and  self-confidence  shown  by 
Nahmanides.  The  sixty -nine  sessions  passed  with¬ 
out  any  other  result  than  that  neither  the  blandish¬ 


ments  nor  the  threats  of  the  pope,  nor  the  fierce  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Talmud  made  by  Lorqui,  the  pope’s 
physician  and  chief  adviser,  could  induce  the  Jews 
to  become  traitors  to  their  heritage.  A  papal  bull 
(May,  1415)  of  eleven  clauses,  forbidding  the  study 
of  the  Talmud  and  inflicting  all  kinds  of  degradation 
upon  the  Jews,  showed  the  spirit  that  had  prompted 
the  disputation  (see  Gratz,  l.c.  viii.  116,  406).  Under 
James  II.  of  Castile,  about  1430,  Joseph  ben  Shem- 
Tob  and  Hayyim  ibn  Musa  held  frequent  disputa¬ 
tions  with  learned  Christians  at  the  court  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  but  henceforth  disputations  became  rare  and 
of  no  historical  importance. 

Belonging  to  the  class  of  friendly  disputations  (ib. 

viii.  417,  note  4)  are  those, 
whether  authentic  or  em¬ 
bellished  by  legend,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Solomon  ibn 
Verga’s  “Sliebet  Yehu- 
dah”:  (1)  Between  Don 
Joseph  ibn  Yahya  and 
King  Alfonso  V.  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  (a)  concerning  Je¬ 
sus’  miraculous  powers; 
(b)  regarding  the  perpet¬ 
ual  character  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law;  ( c )  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayer  of 
a  non -Jew;  (d)  whether 
the  hosts  of  angels  are 
numerable  or  infinite ;  (e) 
why  sorcery,  being  based 
on  error,  is  so  severely 
punished  in  Scripture. 

(2)  Between  three  Jewish 
artisans  taken  from  the 
street,  and  Don  Joseph 
ibn  Benvoniste  ha-Levi 
with  Alfonso  XI.  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  ( a )  on  the  qualities  of 
God ;  (b)  on  the  distance 
between  earth  and  heav¬ 
en  ;  (c)  on  the  sun’s  radi¬ 
ation  of  heat ;  (d)  on  the 
forbidden  fat  and  blood 
of  animals;  ( e )  on  the 
night’s  sleep;  (/)  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

(3)  Between  Don  Samuel 
Abrabalia  and  Don  Solo¬ 
mon  ha-Levi  and  Pope  Martin  (Hebrew  text  has  Ip-iEi ; 
see  Gratz,  l.c.  viii.  128,  note),  {ct)  concerning  the  fierce 

words  of  Simon  b.  Yohai,  “The  best 
Friendly  of  the  heathen  deserves  killing  ”  (Q’ie 
Dis-  ynn  D'UH&y:  Mek.,  Beshallah,  i. ;  Yer. 
putations.  Kid.  iv.  66c;  Massek.,  Soferim,  xv.  9; 

see  Muller’s  ed.,  note):  (b)  on  Jer. 

1.  12  (Hebr.),  “The  end  of  the  heathen  is  shame  and 
desolation”;  (c)  on  Simon  b.  Yohai’s  utterance, 
“You  are  called  men,  but  the  other  nations  are  not 
called  men”  (B.  M.  114b;  Yeb.  61a;  compare  Laza¬ 
rus,  “Ethics  of  Judaism,”  i.  264,  Philadelphia, 
1900).  (4)  Between  Don  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  (1336- 
1387)  and  his  physician,  who,  when  asked  why  the 
Jei\7s  were  not  allowed  to  drink  the  wine  touched  by 
a  Christian,  had  water  brought  to  wash  the  king’s 
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feet,  of  which  he  then  drank  to  show  that  the  fear  of 
impurity  was  not  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  (Griitz, 
l.c.  i.  12).  (5)  Between  Don  Abraham  Benveniste, 

Don  Joseph  lia-Nasi  (ben  Abraham  ibn  Benveniste) 
and  R.  Samuel  ibn  Shoshan  of  Ecija,  and  Don  Al¬ 
fonso  XI.  on  the  social  conduct  of  the  Jews,  their 
usury  and  avarice,  their  musical  accomplishments, 
their  luxury,  the  Jewish  sages  ascribing  Jewish 
usury  to  Christian  legislation;  as  regards  the  dis¬ 
honest  means  by  which  the  Jews  were  said  to  have 
obtained  wealth,  they  remarked,  “We  Jews  are 
treated  like  the  mice:  one  mouse  eats  the  cheese, 
and  people  say,  ‘  The  mice  have  done  it.’  For  the 
wrong-doing  of  one  the  whole  race  is  made  responsi¬ 
ble  ”  ( ib .  viii.  25-27).  (6)  Between  a  Christian  and  a 

Jew,  before  Don  Alfonso  (V.  ?)  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Messianic  passages  in  Ps.  xxii. ,  and  on  the  hyper¬ 
bolical  liaggadic  passages  in  the  Talmud.  (7)  The 
remarkable  disputation  of  Ephraim  ben  (Don)  Sango 
(Sancho?  more  probably  identical  with  the  famous 
poet  Don  Santo  de  Carrion;  see  “Orient,  Lit.”  1851, 
xii.,  though  disputed  by  Kayserling,  “Sephardim,” 
p.  328,  note)  with  Don  Pedro  1Y.  on  the  question. 
Which  religion  is  the  better,  the  Jewish  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian?  the  Jewish  sage  answering  with  the  parable  of 
the  two  precious  jewels  and  the  two  sons,  obviously 
the  original  of  the  parable  of  the  three  rings,  taken 
from  Boccaccio  by  Lessing  for  his  “Nathan  the 
Wise”  (see  Wunsclie,  in  Lessing-Mendelssohn’s 
“  Gedenkbuch,”  1879,  pp.  329  et  secq.).  The  story  of 
a  disputation  on  the  question,  Which  is  the  best  re¬ 
ligion?  is,  however,  very  old.  One  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  about  740,  before  Bulan,  the  king  of  the 
Chazars,  who,  uncertain  whether  to  exchange  his 
heathen  religion,  which  he  had  come  to  abhor,  for 
Mohammedanism  or  Christianity,  summoned  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  two  creeds,  as  well  as  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  fora  disputation.  None  could  convince  him  of 
the  superiority  of  his  faith,  and  Bulan  resolved  to 
espouse  the  Jewish,  since  both  Christian  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  referred  to  it  as  the  basis  of  their  own, 
and  each  recognized  it  as  superior  to  the  others 
(see  Chazars).  Upon  this  story  the  religious  dis¬ 
putations  in  Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari”  are  based. 
The  story  of  a  disputation  occurs  in  Russian  legends 
regarding  Vladimir’s  conversion,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  result  (see  Karamsin,  “History  of  Russia,”  bk. 
i.,  ch.  vii.). 

In  order  to  have  a  great  spectacle  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  ignorant  masses,  John  Capistrano, 
the  Franciscan  Jew-baiter,  arranged  in  1450  a  dis¬ 
putation  at  Rome  with  a  certain  Gamaliel  called 
“  Synagogue  Romance  magister,”  but  otherwise  very 
little  known  (see  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Rom,”  1895,  ii.  14).  Disputations  of  a 
friendty  character  were  held  at  the 
In  Italy,  court  of  Ercole  d’Este  I.  at  Ferrara 
Germany,  by  Abraham  Farissol  with  two 
and  learned  monks,  the  one  a  Dominican, 
Poland.  the  other  a  Franciscan,  the  matter 
of  which  is  produced  in  Farissol  *s 
“Magen  Abraham”  and  “Wikkuah  ha-Dat”  (see 
Gratz,  l.c.  ix.  45).  In  Germany  it  was  the  Jewish 
apostate  Victor  von  Karben  who,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Herrman,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
in  the  presence  of  many  courtiers,  ecclesiastics,  and 


knights,  held  a  disputation  with  some  Jews  of  the 
Rhine  provinces  about  1500,  accusing  them  of  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Christian  religion;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  disputation  was  that  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  the  lower  Rhine  district  (ib.  lx.  70). 

Quite  different  in  tone  and  character  were  the  dis¬ 
putations  held  by  the  Jews,  both  Rabbinites  and 
Karaites,  with  Christians  of  various  denominations 
in  Poland  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  the  Jews,  untrammeled  by  clerical  or  state 
despotism,  freely  criticized  the  various  religious 
sects,  and  it  was  considered  a  difficult  task  for  a 
Christian  to  convert  a  Jew  (ib.  ix.  456;  see  Isaac 
b.  Abraham  Troki).  Occasionally  disputations  for 
conversionist  purposes  were  arranged  at  German 
courts.  One  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
ducal  court  of  Hanover,  about  1700,  in  the  presence 
of  the  duke,  the  dowager-duchess,  the  princes, 
clergy,  and  all  the  distinguished  personages  of  the 
city,  between  Rabbi  Joseph  of  Stadt- 
An  hagen  and  Eliezer  Edzard,  who  had 
Eighteenth  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  disputa- 
Century  tion.  It  ended  in  the  complete  victory 
Dis-  of  the  rabbi,  who  not  only  refuted  ail 
putation.  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist  from 
Scripture  and  the  Midrash,  but  under 
the  full  approval  of  the  court  declined  to  answer 
under  oath  the  question  as  to  which  religion  was 
the  best.  He  said:  “We  condemn  no  creed  based 
upon  the  belief  in  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
We  believe  what  we  have  been  taught;  let  the 
Christians  adhere  to  what  they  have  been  taught” 
(Bloch  in  “  Oesterreichische  Wochenschrift,”  1902, 
p.  785). 

Regarding  the  disputations  between  the  rabbis  and 
the  Frankists  before  Bishop  Dembowski  at  Kame- 
netz  in  1757,  and  before  the  canon  Nikulski  at  Lem¬ 
berg  in  1759,  see  Frank,  Jacob.  For  others,  see 
Steinsclmeider  in  “Monatsschrift,”  1888,  pp.  80  et 
seq.,  and  his  “Uebersetzungen,”  pp.  305,  461. 

Bibliography:  Isidore  Loeb,  La  Controvert  Religieuse 
Enti'eles  Chretiens  etles  Juifs  au  Moijcn  Age,  Paris,  1888;  I. 
Ziegler,  Religiose  Disputationen  im  Mittelalter ,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1894,  reproduced  in  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  Sup¬ 
plement,  v.  1900,  s.y.  Disputationen. 

G.  K. 

D’ISRAELI,  BENJAMIN:  1.  English  mer¬ 
chant  and  financier;  born  in  Venice  Sept.  22,  1730; 
died  at  Stoke  Newington,  London,  in  1816.  He  went 
to  England  in  1748,  and  settled  there  as  a  merchant, 
though  he  did  not  take  out  papers  of  denization  till 
1801. 

Though  a  conforming  Jew,  and  though  contribu¬ 
ting  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the  synagogue, 
D’lsraeli  appears  never  to  have  cordially  or  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  community ;  only  on  one  occasion 
did  he  serve  in  a  minor  office — that  of  inspector  of 
charity  schools  in  the  year  1782. 

2.  Public  notary  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1788-96; 
died  at  Beechey  Park,  county  of  Carlow,  Aug.  9, 
1814,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard, 
Dublin. 

Bibliography  :  B.  Disraeli,  Introduction  to  Isaac  D’Israeli’s 
Collected  Works ,  1858 ;  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish 
History ;  Diet.  National  Biography ,  s.v.  D' Israeli ,  Isaac  ; 
Jewish  World,  April  22,  1881. 
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DISRAELI,  BENJAMIN,  EARL  OF  BEA- 
CONSFIELD:  English  statesman ;  born  at  London, 
England,  Dec.  21, 1804 ;  died  there  April  19, 1881 .  The 
son  of  Isaac  D ’Israeli,  he  was  descended  from  a 
wealthy  Sephardic  family  of  Venice,  his  grandfather 
having  come  to  England  to  engage  in  commerce. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  at  which  he 
used  to  “  stand  back  ”  when  Christian  prayers  were 
recited ;  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  poet  Rogers 
was  baptized  in  1817,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin  D ’Israeli.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  articled  to 
Swain  &  Stevenson,  so¬ 
licitors,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
and  in  1824  entered  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  but  withdrew 
his  name  in  1881.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two 
Disraeli  wrote  the  novel 
“  Vivian  Grey,  ”  a  politic¬ 
al  satire,  and  leaped  into 
sudden  notoriety.  His 
health  giving  way,  he 
spent  the  next  three 
years  traveling  in  the 
East.  On  this  journey 
lie  visited  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  derived  the 
impressions  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  “  Tancred,”  and 
probably  those  which 
afterward  •  determined 
his  philo-Turkish  policy. 

Returning  to  England, 
he  unsuccessfully  con¬ 
tested  High  Wycombe 
(1834)  and  Taunton 
(1835).  At  Taunton  he 
attacked  the  policy  of 
O’Connell,  the  Irish  pa¬ 
triot,  who  had  written 
him  a  commendatory  let¬ 
ter  when  he  stood  for 
Wycombe.  O’Connell, 
replying,  spoke  of  “  the 
impenitent  thief  who 
died  on  the  cross,  and 
whose  name,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  must  have  been 
Disraeli.  ”  Disraeli  chal¬ 
lenged  the  son  of  O’Connell  to  a  duel  on  behalf  of 
his  father,  but  the  affair  came  to  nothing. 

By  this  time  Disraeli  was  well  known.  He  had 
written  in  1828  “The  Infernal  Marriage,”  “Ixion 
in  Heaven,”  and  “Popanilia,”  satirical  burlesques. 
In  1836  his  “Letters  from  Runnymede,”  directed 
against  the  government,  caused  considerable  com¬ 
ment.  Disraeli  now  mingled  in  the  best  society, 
though  handicapped  by  a  tendency  to  obtrude  his 
personality.  He  adopted  eccentricities  of  dress  and 
opinion  which  nearly  ruined  his  political  prospects. 
Between  1831  and  1839  he  wrote  “The  Young 
Duke,”  “Contarini  Fleming,”  “The  Wondrous  Tale 


of  Alroy  ” — the  only  novel  by  him  dealing  entirely 
with  a  Jewish  subject  (see  Alroy) — “The  Rise  of 
Iskander,”  “  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitution,” 
“The  Revolutionary  Epic,”  “Venetia,”  “Henrietta 
Temple,”  and  “The  Tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos.” 

On  the  dissolution  of  1837  Disraeli  was  returned 
for  Maidstone  with  Mr.  W yndham  Lewis.  Disraeli’s 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  fiasco. 
His  extraordinary  appearance,  his  theatrical  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  above  all  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  O’Connell 
faction  robbed  him  of 
the  leniency  usually 
shown  to  the  maiden, 
speeches  of  new  mem- 
bers,  and  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  finish;  he  sat 
down  with  the  memora¬ 
ble  prediction  that  the 
time  would  come  when 
they  wTould  hear  him. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  adverse 
judgment.  In  1839  Dis¬ 
raeli  married  Mrs.  W ynd¬ 
ham  Lewis,  the  widow 
of  his  late  colleague,  and 
was  thenceforth  free 
from  pecuniary  cares. 
He  now'  purchased  the 
country  estate  of  Hugli- 
enden,  and  in  1841  wTas 
returned  for  Shrewsbury 
as  a  follower  of  Peel. 
The  alliance  did  not  last 
long.  Peel  gradually 
turned  towardfree 
trade,  though  his  party 
had  been  elected  pledged 
to  protection,  Disraeli 
becoming  the  spokesman 
of  the  malcontents. 
About  this  time  he  pub¬ 
lished  two  remarkable 
novels,  “  Coningsby”  and 
“  Svbi  1 .  ”  The  main  idea 
of  “  Coningsby  ”  w'asthat 
the  crown,  released  by 
the  Reform  Bill  from  an 
aristocracy  wdiich  had 
usurped,  its  functions, 
might  regain  its  sus¬ 
pended  powers,  and  thus  solve  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  But  “  Coningsby  ”  contains  more  than 
that.  The  most  impressive  character 
Views  on  in  the  book  is  Sidonia,  a  Jew  of  im- 
Judaism.  mense  wealth,  through  wrhom  Dis¬ 
raeli  expounds  many  of  his  views. 
Disraeli  was  proud  of  his  Hebrew  descent.  He  re¬ 
garded  Christianity  as  developed  Judaism.  “One 
half  the  -world  worships  a  Jewr  and  the  other  half  a 
Jewrnss,”  he  said.  Disraeli  classed  the  Jews  among 
t-lie  Caucasian  nations,  and  claimed  that  no  amount 
of  persecution  could  destroy  an  unmixed  and  splen¬ 
didly  organized  race.  The  Jewrs,  he  claimed,  wrere 
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the  aristocracy  of  nature.  Disraeli  did  not  plead  for 
toleration,  but  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  full 
privileges  on  account  of  their  especial  merits.  “If 
the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to 
crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
Atonement?”  he  asks  in  “Tancred.”  In  “Con- 
ingsby  ”  Sidonia  says:  “The  Jews,  independently 
of  the  capital  qualities  for  citizenship  which  the}' 
possess,  are  a  race  essentially  monarchical,  deeply 
religious,  and  essentially  Tories.  The  fact  is,  you 
can  not  crush  a  pure  race  of  Caucasian  organization. 
It  is  a  physiological  fact,  a  simple  law  of  nature, 
which  has  baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings, 
Roman  emperors,  and  Christian  inquisitors.”  He 
then  remarks  that  the  Jews  lead  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  movements  in  Europe,  monopolize  professorial 
chairs,  and  enter  into  political  affairs.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  the  blunder  of  classifying  Soult  and 
Massena  as  J cays.  Disraeli  appears  genuinely  to  have 
believed  in  Christianity  as  developed  Judaism.  He 
detested  Colenso  and  the  essayists  of  his  school.  In 
rejecting  Darwinism  he  said:  “I  am  on  the  side  of 
the  angels.” 

In  his  “  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  ”  Disraeli 
devotes  a  chapter  to  a  statement  of  the  Jewish  case. 
He  begins  by  declaring  that  the  Roman  massacres, 
and  tbe  fact  that  the  Diaspora  had  begun  long  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Christ,  make  it  impossible  that  the 
Jews  of  to-day  can  be  descended  from  those  who 
attended  the  crucifixion.  Further,  he  says,  the 
theory  that  the  Jews  are  now  expia- 
Advocates  ting  their  offense  is  not  dogmatically 

Jewish.  sound.  “  The  native  tendency  of  the 
Emancipa-  Jewish  race,”  he  continues,  “is  against 
tion.  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man. 

They  have  also  another  characteristic 
— the  faculty  of  acquisition.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  race  are  con¬ 
servative.  Their  bias  is  to  religion,  property,  and 
natural  aristocracy,  and  it  should  be  the  interest 
of  statesmen  that  .  .  .  their  energies  and  creative 
powers  should  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  existing 
society.”  Disraeli  consistently  and  honorably  sup¬ 
ported  all  the  bills  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabili¬ 
ties,  and  his  conduct  in  this  regard  earned  him  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  great  rival,  Mr,  Gladstone.  “  Sybil  ” 
deals  with  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  the  fac¬ 
tory-workers.  Here  the  Church  is  to  play  the  part 
ascribed  to  the  crown  in  “Coningsby.”  In  1847 
“Tancred”  appeared.  In  this  book  the  hero,  a 
duke’s  son,  of  course,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  in¬ 
spiration,-  and  Disraeli  then  describes  the  scenes 
■which  he  had  visited  in  early  life. 

He  now  bade  farewell  to  literature  for  nearly  five 
and  twenty  years.  In  1848  Isaac  D ’Israeli  died,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
gave  the  Conservative  leadership  to  Disraeli.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  he  reorganized  the  party, 
and  Avon  back  the  Peelites  to  Conservatism.  In 
1852  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  and  Disraeli  be¬ 
came  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but  his  budget 
Avas  defeated  in  the  first  feAv  months  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Coalition  Cabinet  came  into  power. 

In  1852  he  wrote  the  “Life  of  Lord  George  Ben¬ 
tinck,”  in  which,  besides  his  plea  for  the  JeAvs,  lie 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  free-trade  struggle. 


During  the  war  with  Russia  he  loyally  supported 
the  Coalition,  but  when  the  Aberdeen  ministry  fell 
in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war, 
Lord  Derby  refused  to  take  office  without  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Palmerston.  This  scorn¬ 
ful  treatment  of  his  own  folloAvers  angered  Disraeli 
exceedingly.  Disraeli  wras  then  forty-five  years  of 
age:  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  Avliich  did  not  again 
come  to  him  for  many  years.  In  1858  he  and  Lord 
Derby  took  office  for  a  feAv  months, 

In  Office,  but  were  beaten  on  their  neAv  Reform 
Bill.  This  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  admission  of  JeAvs  to  Parliament.  The  elections 
failed  to  give  Lord  Derby  a  clear  majority,  and  the 
ministry  Avas  turned  out  of  office  on  the  ground  of 
its  failure  to  prevent  the  Avar  betAveen  France  and 
Austria.  In  1863  Disraeli  came  into  possession  of  the 
fortune  of  Mrs.  Brydges  Wiltyams,  a  lady  of  JeAvish 
parentage  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  him  oav- 
ing  to  his  Jewish  birth  and  connection  with  the  De 
Laras,  with  whom  her  oAvn  family,  the  Mendez  da 
Costas,  had  intermarried. 

The  great  question  which  hoav  agitated  England 
was  that  of  reform.  In  1865  Lord  Palmerston  died, 
and  the  neA\r  premier,  Lord  John  Russell,  introduced 
a  bill  Avliich  Avas  defeated  on  a  matter  of  detail.  He 
resigned,  and  Derby  and  Disraeli  came  into  poAver. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  ignoring  Disraeli  in 
favor  of  another  leader,  as  he  had  made  several  tac¬ 
tical  errors;  but  he  had  lived  doAvn  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  reconstructed  his  party,  and  though  he  had 
failed  on  the  whole  to  Avin  their  confidence,  he  Avas 
too  formidable  to  be  OArerlooked.  It  Avas  hoav  that 
he  made  the  celebrated  “leap  in  the  dark,”  Avliich 
drew  doAvn  upon  him  the  Avratli  of  Carlyle,  who  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “a  superlative  HebreAv  conjurer, 
spellbinding  all  the  great  lords,  great  parties,  great 
interests,  of  England.”  His  neAv  policy  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  many  of  his  OAvn  party,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  restored  the  Conservatives  to  public  confidence. 
Perceiving  that  reform  Avas  inevitable,  he  outbid 
the  Whigs  and  introduced  a  bill  of  a  far  more  radical 
nature  than  that  proposed  by  his  opponents.  He 
lost  three  of  his  party  in  the  process,  Lord  Cran- 
borne  (aftenvard  Lord  Salisbury),  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  General  Peel ;  but  the  measure  became  laAv. 

Lord  Derby  uoav  retired  from  political  life  and  Dis¬ 
raeli  became  premier.  In  1869  the  elections  Avent 
against  him,  and  he  yielded  office  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Refusing  a  peerage  on  giving  up  office,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  had  his  wife  created  Viscountess  of  Beaconsfield 
in  her  oavu  right ;  four  years  later  she  died.  In  1874 
he  Avas  once  more  returned  to  poAver.  It  Avas  the  first 
time  there  had  been  a  clear  Tory  majority  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  and  since  1848  he  had  had  no  real 
chance  to  display  his  abilities.  Noav  nearly  seventy, 
he  Avas  compelled  to  exchange  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  the  less  strenuous  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  becoming  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1876. 

At  this  time  several  Turkish  provinces  AA^ere  in  re¬ 
bellion,  and  Russia,  in  defiance  of  treaty  obligations, 
declared  Avar  upon  the  sultan.  Public  feeling  was 
greatly  excited  against  Turkey  by  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  irregular  troops  in  Bulgaria 
(Avhicli,  however,  Avere  subsequently  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated),  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  Avas 
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overruled  in  bis  desire  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Turkey.  His  political  enemies  accused  him  of 
“ Semitic  instincts,”  though  the  Turks  are  not  a 
Semitic  race.  But  when  Russia  had  practically  ef¬ 
faced  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  Lord  Beaconsfield  sent  the  British 
fleet  into  the  Dardanelles  and  brought  Indian  troops 
to  Malta  as  an  indication  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  government.  This  latter  act  subjected  him 
to  the  accusation  of  undermining  the  liberties  of 
England  by  unconstitutional  proce- 
At  Berlin  dures.  Russia  submitted,  and  agreed 
Congress,  to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  affair  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  went  as  a  delegate,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  Russia  to 
modify  materially  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  By  this 
congress  it  was  decreed  that  Rumania  should  grant 
full  religious  freedom  to  her  subjects.  Disraeli’s 
public  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania 
consisted  in  supporting  M.  Waddington,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  on  behalf  of  France;  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  lie  was  more  active,  and  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  behind  the  diplomatic  scenes.  His  whole 
conduct  of  affairs  at  the  congress  extorted  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  assembled  diplomats  of  Europe, 
and  he  had  reason  to  boast  on  his  return  that  he 
had  brought  back  “  peace  with  honor  ”  (see  Berlin 
Congress). 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  during 
his  administration  was  the  enactment  of  the  law  by 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of 
India.  He  annexed  Cyprus,  and  in  return  for  it 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  Asia  Minor.  By  a  clever  piece  of  business  fore¬ 
sight  he  purchased  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  have  since  increased  in  value  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  was  done  at  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  initiative,  acting  on  a  hint  of  Mr.  Greenwood, 
and  was  carried  through  with  the  aid  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  who  took  some  risks  in  buying  the  shares 
before  Parliament  had  ratified  the  sale.  Disraeli 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  Rothschild  family, 
and  would  often  listen  at  their  table  to  the  Hebrew 
grace  after  meals  intoned  according  to  the  usual 
cantillation.  “I  like  to  listen  to  the  old  tunes,”  he 
remarked  on  one  occasion. 

In  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  returned  on 
questions  of  domestic  legislation.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  no  prospects  of  surviving  Gladstone’s  admin¬ 
istration,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  his  party  until  his  death.  During  his  later 
years  he  wrote  two  more  novels:  “Lotlrair”  (1S70) 
and  “  Endymion  ”  (1880).  The  anniversary  of  his 
death  is  celebrated  as  “Primrose  Day,”  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  a  large  Conservative  organization  has 
grown  up,  known  as  the  “Primrose  League.” 

Bibliography:  Dictionai'y  of  National  Biogi'ciphy ;  Froude, 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  Georg  Brandes,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
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DTSKAELI,  ISAAC:  English  author ;  born  at 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  May,  1766;  died  at  Bradenham 
Jan.  19,  1848.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Benjamin 
D’Israeli,  and  after  completing  his  studies  and 
travels,  he  first  appeared  in  print  (Dec.,  1786)  with 
a  vindication  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  character  in  the 


“  Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  In  1790 he  published  his 
first  volume  in  verse,  entitled  “  A  Defense  of  Poetry.  ” 
An  attack  on  “Peter  Pindar”  (Dr.  T.  Wolcot)  first 
drew  attention  to  DTsraeli,  and  he  soon  obtained  in¬ 
troductions  to  various  literary  men.  Now  finally 
adopting  a  literary  career,  the  following  twenty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  production  of  a 
succession  of  literary  works,  which  rapidly  made  his 
reputation  and  met  with  considerable  success.  In 
1791  he  issued  anonymously  a  collection  of  ana  en¬ 
titled  “Curiosities  of  Literature,”  which  had  an  im¬ 
mediate  vogue.  He  added  a  second  volume  in  1793, 
a  third  in  1817,  two  more  in  1823,  and  a  sixth  in 
1834.  “A  Dissertation  on  Anecdotes”  appeared 
in  1793,  “  An  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  ”  in 

1795,  “Miscellanies  of  Literary  Recollections”  in 

1796,  “Calamities  of  Authors”  in  1812-13,  and 
“Quarrels  of  Authors”  in  1814.  These  works  con- 


(From  a  drawing  by  Drummond,  published  in  the  “Monthly  Mirror,”  1797.) 


tain  a  large  amount  of  interesting  matter,  not  al¬ 
ways  very  reliable,  on  the  lives  of  authors,  and  have 
formed  a  fund  of  anecdotage  from  which  succeeding 
writers  have  drawn  copiously.  Their  accuracy  was 
impugned  by  Bolton  Corne}r,  who  opened  with  DTs¬ 
raeli  a  fresh  chapter  of  the  “  quarrels  of  authors  ” 
in  1837-38. 

DTsraeli  also  tried  his  hand  at  romances;  but 
these  were  never  successful.  In  1797  three  were  pub¬ 
lished — viz.,  “Vaurien:  A  Sketch  of  the  Times”; 
“Flim-Flams,  or  the  Life  of  My  Uncle”;  and  “Mej- 
noun  and  Leila,  the  Arabian  Petrarch  and  Laura,” 
said  to  be  the  earliest  Oriental  romance  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  which  was  translated  into  German 
in  1804.  DTsraeli ’s  last  novel,  “Despotism,  or  the 
Fall  of  the  Jesuits,”  appeared  in  1811. 

Meanwhile  his  reputation  was  growing  apace. 
His  article  on  Pope  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  for 
1820  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  Bowles,  Byron, 
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Roscoe,  and  Campbell  took  part.  Between  1828  and 
1830  appeared  in  5  vols.  D ’Israeli’s  “  Commentary  on 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,”  based  on  original 
documents.  In  recognition  of  this  production  he 
was  made  a  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1S32.  In  1833  he 
issued  anonymously  the  “Genius  of  Judaism,”  in 
which  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  Israel’s  past  his 
tory,  but  deplored  its  social  exclusiveness  in  his 
own  day.  He  had  expressed  similar  views  in  his 
“Vaurien”  (1797),  and  in  an  article  on  Moses  Men 
delssohn  in  the  “Monthly  Review  ”  for  July,  1798. 

Religiously,  Isaac  DTsraeli  was  a  man  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  times,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  Jew  who  took  the  modern  attitude  toward  Jew¬ 
ish  ceremonial.  In  1813  DTsraeli  was  elected  warden 
of  the  Be  vis  Marks  Synagogue,  to  which  both  he  and 
his  father  had  been  attached.  This  office  he  de¬ 
clined,  expressing  surprise  that  he  should  have  been 
elected  at  so  late  a  period  in  his  life.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  his  communication ;  and  in  accordance  with 
established  usage  the  recalcitrant  was  fined  £40. 
Some  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  DTsraeli, 
after  expressing  his  unwillingness  to  pay  the  fine* 
finally  saying:  “I  am  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  wishing  that  my  name  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  your  members  of  Yeliedim.”  DTsraeli  never  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Jewish  fold,  and  his  sons  and  connec¬ 
tions  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  DTsraeli  him¬ 
self  did  not,  however,  receive  baptism,  and  never 
evinced  any  desire  to  exchange  Judaism  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  attended  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of 
the  Reformed  Synagogue  at.Berkeley  street,  London. 

Toward  the  close  of  1839  DTsraeli  suffered  from 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  he  was  totally  blind 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  managed,  however,  to 
complete  his  “  Amenities  of  Literature  ”  (1840),  which 
was  followed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the  “Curiosi¬ 
ties  ”  (1841)  and  a  paper  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  his  last  work. 

DTsraeli  married  Maria  Basevi,  sister  of  Joshua 
Basevi,  and  left  as  issue  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  the  best  known  was  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Bl^i?,C;RAPIr  ;  J?lVi*h  .T0?rlf7’  April  22’  ]88D  PlCCiOttO, 

^Ketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History;  Diet .  National  Biog¬ 
raphy;  B.  Disraeli,  Memoir  prefixed  to  Isaac  D’ Israeli’s  Col¬ 
lected  Works,  lboS. 

J •  G.  L. 


himself  dated  his  grandfather’s  arrival  1748).  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli,  however,  claimed  that  the  Disraelis 
were  of  Sephardic  stock,  exiled  from  Spain  in  1492, 
and  that  they  had  settled  in  Venice  for  the  inter¬ 
vening  250  years.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  the  English  branch  intermarried  with  the 
families  of  Mendez  Eurtado,  Nunez  de  Lara,  Te- 
deseo,  Siprut,  Basevi,  and  Lindo.  A  Benjamin 
Disraeli  of  Dublin  (d.  1814)  was  also  probably  a  rela¬ 
tion,  though  the  connection  has  not  been  defined. 

Bibliography:  J.  Foster,  Collectanea  Gcncaloaica ,  i.  6  ct 
seq .,  Loudon,  1883. 

J*  IT.  Gut. 

DISTAFF :  A  stick  on  which  flax  or  wool  was 
wound  ready  for  hand-spinning  before  the  spinning- 
wheel  came  into  use.  It  was  held  under  the  left 
arm,  or  stuck  in  the  girdle,  of  the  spinner.  The 
fibers  were  drawn  from  it  and  twisted  by  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  The  thread  so  spun 
was  wound  on  an  oval  reel,  generally  provided  at  its 
thickest  part  with  a  ring  hanging  from  the  thread 
and  turning  with  it  during  spinning  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  regularity  of  the  movement.  In  Israel  the  use 
of  the  distaff  was  deemed  the  “  wisdom  ”  of  women 
ilD^n  pa,  Yoma,  66b) ;  and  the 
articles  manufactured  were  sold  even  in  foreign 
countries  (Pcs.  50b;  Ket.  106a;  Prov.  xxxi.  24). 
The  spinning-women  had  a  share  in  equipping  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  xxxv.  26).  According  to  Parhon, 
Prov.  xxxi.  19  reads:  “[The  housewife]  stretches 
her  hands  out  to  the  distaff  [11^],  and  her  fingers 
lay  hold  of  the  spindle  [pa]”;  but  Kimhi  and  Abu 
al-Walid  invert  the  meanings,  “kishar”  being  the 
spindle  or  ring,  and  “  pelek  ”  the  distaff  (compare 
II  Sam.  iii.  29,  Hebr.,  “  pelek  ”  =  staff). 

In  the  Talmud  the  distaff  is  known  as  nEPN  (HD'JJ) 
(Eel.  xi.  6,  xxi.  1)  and  as  Dm%  or  DniK,  the  Arabic 
irnas  ”  (Shab.  91b).  An  extended  description  of  the 
spinning  implements  is  given  by  Maimonides  in  his 
commentary  on  Parah  xii.  8(ed.  Derenbourg,  “Seder 
Tohorot, ”  pp.  241  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1889). 

Bibliography  :  Riehm,  Bibl.  Handworterbuch ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  s.v.  Spinning ;  Rieger,  Versuch  eincr  Tech¬ 
nologic  and  Tcrminologie  der  Handwcrhe  in  clcr  Miseh- 
nali,  pp.  14  et  seq.,  and  Preface  (Littcraturancjabc) . 

M.  Sc.— E.  G.  IT. 


DISRAELI  PEDIGREE :  The  following  is  a 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Disraeli  family: 

Benjamin  D’Israeli,  1730-1816, 
m-  (1)  Rebecca  Mendez  (2)  Sarah  Siprut  (Seyproot)  de 
rurtado,  d.  I(6o  Gabay 


Rachel  m.  (1)  Aaron  Nunez 
de  Lara ;  (2)  Mordecai  Tedesco 
of  Leghorn,  d.  1798 


Isaac  D’Israeli,  d.  1848, 
m.  Maria  Basevi, 
d.  1871 


Ralph,  James, 

b.  1809,  1813-68, 

m.  Kathe-  m.  Isabella 
rine  Lindo  Cave 
Trevor 


Sara,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  1804-81, 

1802-o9  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  m. 

Mary  Ann  Lewis,  cre¬ 
ated  Viscountess  of 
Beaconsfield  in 
1868  ;  d.  1881  , 

Coningsby  Ralph,  3  daughters 
b.  1867 

JLoid  Beaconsfield  could  trace  Ills  ancestry  only 

back  to  his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  from  Venice  in  1759  (though  he 


DITTEL,  LEOPOLD  RITTER  VON :  Aus¬ 
trian  surgeon ;  born  at  Fulneck,  Moravia,  May  15, 
1815;  died  at  Vienna  July  28,  1898.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Troppau  and  Brunn,  and 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  whence  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1840. 

After  acting  for  a  short  time  as  assistant  physician 
at  the  gymnastic-orthopedic  institute  of  Zink  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  he  engaged  in  practise  as  a  physician  at  Trent- 
scliin-Teplitz,  Hungary.  Being  busy  only  during 
the  summer  months,  he  studied  during  the  winter  in 
Vienna  under  Skoda,  Rokitansky,  and  Ilebra,  and 
in  1852  became  assistant  to  Dlauhy  in  Vienna.  From 
1853  to  1857  he  was  assistant  to  Dumreicher  and  as¬ 
sistant  surgeon  at  the  hospital  of  the  University  of 
Vienna.  In  1856  he  became  privat-doeent  at  the  uni¬ 
versity7-  ;  in  1861  lie  was  appointed  surgeon-in-cliiof 
of  tne  Aiigeraeine  Krankenhaus,  and  in  180o  lie  was 

made  assistant  professor.  Dittel  was  the  founder 
(1864)  and  for  a  long  time  chief  of  the  surgical- 
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anatomical  institute  of  the  university.  Resigning 
liis  academic  position  in  1875,  he  refused  in  1880 
the  appointment  of  professor  at  the  university  in 
succession  to  Dumreicher.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
ennobled. 

Dittel  made  a  special  study  of  urinology,  in  which 
branch  lie  was  very  eminent.  In  1894  he  made  a 
report  on  800  operations  for  stone  performed  by 
him.  His  greatest  achievements  were:  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  carrier  for  drugs  for  local  treatment  of 
the  urethra;  the  endoscopic  diagnosis,  especially 
of  tumors  of  the  bladder;  the  electrical  lamp  instead 
of  the  platina  wire  on  the  end  of  the  cystoscope ; 
operations  on  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  (see 
Albert’s  memorial  speech  on  Dittel  in  “Wiener  Kli- 
nisclie  Wocliensclirift,”  1898,  No.  42). 

Dittel  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer.  Of  his  man3r  essays  and  works  may 
be  mentioned:  “ Ueber  Klumpfuss,”  1851 ;  “Skoli- 
ose,”  1858;  “Beitriige  zur  Pathologie  und  Therapie 
der  Miinnliclien  Gesclileclitstheile,”  1859;  “Sekun- 
dilre  Luxation  des  Huftgelenkes,  ”  1861 ;  “  Der  Katlie- 
derismus,”  1864;  “Beitrag  zur  Lehre  der  Hj'pcrtro- 
pliie  der  Prostata,”  in  “ Oesterreicliischer  Medizi- 
nischer  Jalirbericlit,”  1867;  “Der  Steinsauger,”  in 
“Allgemeine  Wiener  Medizinische  Zeitung,”  1870; 
“Die  Stricturen  der  Harnrohre,”  in  Pitlia -Billroth’s 
“Handbuch  der  Chirurgie,”  ii.,  part  2,  1872;  “Zur 
Beliandlung  der  Hypertrophie  der  Yorsteherdruse,” 
in  “Wiener  Medizinische  Wocliensclirift,”  1876; 
“  Operationen  der  Blasensteine,”  ib.  1880;  “Nieren- 
calculose,”  ib.  1881. 

Bibliography:  Hirsch,  Biograpliisches  Lexikon,  s.v.,  Vi¬ 
enna,  3884 ;  Pagel,  Biograpliisches  Lexikon ,  s.v.,  Vienna, 

'  1901 ;  Albert,  in  Wiener  Klinisclie  Wocliensclirift,  1898, 
No.  42. 
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DIVEKAR,  ABRAHAM  SAMUEL:  Beni- 
Israel  soldier;  born  near  Bombay  about  1830.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  native  infantry 
March  1,  1851;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
jemedar  Jan.  1,  1872;  and  was  appointed  subedar 
Sept.  10,  1878.  Divekar  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Multan,  Gujarat,  Punjab,  and  received  a  medal 
and  two  clasps.  He  was  also  in  the  Afghan  war  of 
1878-80,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  battle  of 
Deh-Klioja  (Aug.  16, 1880),  again  obtaining  a  medal 
for  braveiy. 

j.  J.  Hv. 

DIVEKAR,  SAMUEL  EZEKIEL  (Samajee 

Hasajee)  :  Soldier  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  second  founder  of  the  Beni-Israel  con¬ 
gregation  of  Bomba}^ ;  born  at  Cochin  in  1730 ;  died 
there  in  1797.  He  enlisted  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  army  about  1760,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
native  commandant  in  the  Sixth  Battalion.  While 
serving  in  the  second  Mysore  war,  under  General 
Matthews,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  several  other 
Beni-Israel  by  Tippu  Sahib,  and  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  about  to  be  executed ;  but  when  they 
stated  that  they  were  Beni-Israel  the  mother  of 
Tippu  Sahib,  who  was  familiar  with  that  name  in 
the  Koran,  begged  their  lives;  and  Divekar  and  his 
companions  were  cast  into  prison.  He  made  a  vow 

tli at  if  lie  were  released  lie  would  devote  Ills  life  to 

reviving  Judaism  among  the  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay; 
and  on  escaping  in  1795,  he  went  to  that  city,  and 


by  his  exertions  induced  the  Beni-Israel  to  build  a 
synagogue  and  adopt  the  ritual  and  Jewish  observ¬ 
ances  current  in  Cochin.  A  synagogue  was  erected 
in  1796;  but  Divekar  died  the  following  3* ear  in  his 
native  place,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  scrolls 
of  the  Law  for  the  new  congregation. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Samuel,  Sketches  of  the  Beni-Israel,  Bom¬ 
bay,  n.d.,  p.  24. 

J. 

DIVINATION  :  The  forecasting  of  the  future 
by  certain  signs  or  movements  of  external  things, 
or  by  visions  in  certain  ecstatic  states  of  the  soul 
(see  Dreams  and  Prophecy).  Divination  rests  on 
the  belief  that  spirits  inhabit  the  various  elements 
of  life  and  are  able  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the 
future  to  maii,  and  it  is,  like  all  idolatrous  practises, 
forbidden  by  the  Law.  “  Neither  shall  3"e  use  en¬ 
chantments  nor  practise  augmy.”  “Turn  3re  not 
unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits  nor  unto  the 
wizards”  (Lev.  xix.  26,  31,  Hebr.).  “There  shall 
not  be  found  with  thee  .  .  .  one  that  uses  divina¬ 
tion,  one  that  practiseth  augury,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  sorcerer,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  a 
familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.  For 
whosoever  doetli  these  things  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord,  and  because  of  these  abominations  the 
Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee”  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  11,  Hebr.). 

The  general  term  for  “  divination  ”  in  Hebrew  is 
DDp  (Deut.  l.c. ;  I  Bam.  vi.  2,  xv.  23  [A.  Y.  “witch¬ 
craft”],  xxviii.  8:  IrtfrO  *6  frO  'DDp,  “divine  unto 
ine  by  the  familiar  spirit  ” ;  Ezek.  xii.  24 ;  Isa.  iii.  2 
[A.  Y.  “  prudent  ”]  ;  Zech.  x.  2 ;  and  elsewr here).  Ba¬ 
laam  used  divination  (Num.  xxii.  7,  xxiii.  22;  Josh, 
xiii.  22  [A.  Y.  “soothsa\rer  ”]).  For  the  original 
meaning  or  etymology  of  DDp  reference  has  been 
made  to  Ezek.  xxi.  26  (21),  wiiere  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  represented  as  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  wTays 
and  shaking  the  arrows  to  and  fro  to  determine 
which  wray  he  should  go,  whether  to  Jerusalem  or  to 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  Accordingly  “  kasam  ” 
is  explained  after  the  Arabic  “istaksam”  (to  ob¬ 
tain  a  divine  decision),  from  “kasam”  (distribute, 
or  divide),  as  signifying  the  casting  of  lots  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  arrows  from  the  quiver,  a  practise  familiar  to 
the  Arab  Bedouins  (see  Jerome  to  Ezek.  l.c. ;  Herod¬ 
otus,  iv.  67;  Gesenius,  “Thesaurus,”  s.v. ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  in  “Journal  of  Pliilolog3r,”  xiii.  276;  Well- 
liausen,  “Skizzen  und  Yorarbeiten,”  1887,  pp.  126 
et  seq.). 

Specific  forms  of  divinations  are  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xix.  26  (piyD,  “enchantments”);  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  14  (R.  Y.  “augury”);  Judges  ix.  37  (Hebr.  “the 
soothsayers’  terebinth  ”) ;  II  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  Isa.  ii.  6 
(“the  Philistines  are  filled  with  D"IpD  [probably  to 
be  emended  to  dDpD  =  “divination ”]  and  soothsay¬ 
ers”);  Isa.  lvii.  3  (njyjy  *02,  A.  Y.  “3Te  sons  of  the 
sorceress”);  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  Micah  v.  11  (12).  The 
real  meaning  and  et3unolog3r  of  the  word  are  obscure. 
Smith  (l.c.)  explains  it  from  the  Arabic  ‘“ann”  (to 
murmur,  or  hum  hoarsely),  this  being  the  practise 
of  the  Arabic  soothsa3rer.  The  explanation  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Hebrew  and  adopted  by  most  com¬ 
mentators  and  lexicographers  is  “  tine  observation  of 

the  movements  of  the  clouds”  (py ;  compare  Jer. 
x.  2;  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vi.  5,  §  3).  Lenormant 
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(“Magie  und  Walirsagekunst,”  p.  456),  quoting  a 
Babylonian  rule,  “  When  bluish  dark  clouds  rise  on 
the  horizon  the  wind  will  blow  during  the  day,”  and 
a  divination  from  the  movement  of  the  clouds  from 
the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Leo  I.  favors 
this  explanation  of  offered  also  by  Ibn  Ezra  on 
Lev.  ad  loo.  Also  the  “terebinth  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers”  (Judges  l.c. ;  compare  II  Sam.  v.  24)  indi¬ 
cates  “the  practise  of  divination  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  air-currents  (see  Baudissin,  “  Studien 
zur  Deutsclien  Religionsgeschiclite,  ”  1878,  ii.  226). 
Luther’s  translation,  “  Tageswachter  ”  (Observer  of 
Auspicious  Times;  see  Raslii  ad  loc- .),  rests  on  an 
etymological  combination  with  fiy,  rDIJJ  (=  “  time  ”). 

'(lit.  “  he  that  observes  the  movement  or  the 
hissing  of  the  serpent,”  see  Baudissin,  l.c.  i. 

287)  is  a  term  used  in  general  for  one  who  observes 
omens  (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15,  A.  Y.  “divinetli”;  Lev. 
xix.  26,  A.  Y.  “augury  ”  ;  Hum.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  1 ;  II 
Kings  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  A.  Y.  “enchantments”;  com¬ 
pare  Gen.  xxx.  27; 

I  Kings  xx.  33). 

The  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  stoiy 
of  Joseph  (Gen. 
l.c.)  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  figures 
formed  by  water 
or  oil  in  a  cup, 
called  by  the 
Greeks  “liydro- 
mancy.”  It  was 
known  also  to  the 
Romans,  who  as¬ 
cribed  its  origin  to 
the  Persians,  with 
whom  the  practise 
was  especially  in 
vogue,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the 
cup  of  Jemsliid 
in  the  Shah  Na- 
meh.  But  the 
Chaldeans  and 
A  rabians  were  also 
familiar  with  it 
(see  Lenormant, 
l.c.  pp.  463  et  seq.  ; 

Lane,  “  Customs 
and  Manners  of 
the  Modern  Egyp¬ 
tians,  ”  ii.  362). 

Another  form  of 
divination  is  the 
casting  of  rods  (see 
Hoseaiv.  6):  “My 
people  ask  counsel 
at  their  stock,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them  ” 
— a  practise  called  “  rhabdomancy  ”  or  “  xylomancy  ” 
by  the  Greeks,  and  similar  to  the  casting  of  arrows 
mentioned  above  (see  the  commentaries  ad  loc.  and 
Wellhausen,  l.c.). 

*032  H*n  (Ezek.  l.c.),  “looking  in  the  liver,”  is 
the  Greek  “hepatoscopy.”  (See  Lenormant,  l.c.  p. 
453,  for  the  Chaldean,  Phenician,  Greek,  and  Ro¬ 
man  practises.)  The  convulsive  motions  of  the  lung 


and  liver  when  taken  from  the  sacrificial  victim 
(the  liver  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  life,  Prov.  vii. 
23)  wt ere  watched  as  a  means  of  forecasting  the 
future. 

For  other  forms  of  divination  and  for  divination 
in  rabbinical  literature  see  Astrology  ;  Augury  ; 
Necromancy;  Superstition;  Witchcraft. 

Bibliography:  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.;  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  s.v.;  Winer,  B.  R .;  Hamburger, 
R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Wahrsagerei ;  Schenkel,  Bibel-Lcxikon ,  s.v. 
Zauberei ;  Lenormant,  Magic unciWahrsagchunst  cler  Chat- 
dticr,  Jena,  1878. 

K. 

DIVINE  JUDGMENT.  See  Judgment,  Di¬ 
vine. 

DIVINE  SERVICE.  See  Liturgy. 

DIVORCE  :  Dissolution  of  marriage.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Jewish  law  of  divorce  is  found  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patriarchal  family.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  its  government  Tvas  the  absolute 

authority  of  the 
oldest  male  as¬ 
cendent  ; hence  the 
husband,  as  the 
head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  divorced  the 
■wife  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  manner 
in  which  Hagar 
wTas  dismissed  by 
Abraham  illus¬ 
trates  the  exercise 
of  this  authority 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-14). 
This  ancient  right 
of  the  husband  to 
divorce  his  wife  at 
liis  pleasure  is  the 
central  thought  in 
the  entire  system 
of  JeTvisli  divorce 
law.  It  was  not 
set  aside  by  the 
Rabbis,  though  its 
severity  wras  tem¬ 
pered  by  numer¬ 
ous  restrictive 
measures.  It  was 
not  until  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  that 
the  absolute  right 
of  the  husband  to 
divorce  his  wife  at 
will  was  formally 
abolished. 

The  earliest  re¬ 
strictions  of  this 
right  are  found  in  the  Deuteronomic  code.  In  two 
cases  the  law  provided  that  the  husband  “  shall  not  be 
at  liberty  to  put  her  away  all  his  days  ” :  (1)  if  he 
falsely  accused  her  of  antenuptial  incontinence  (Deut. 
xxii.  13-19) ;  (2)  if  he  had  ravished  her  before  marriage 
(Deut.  xxii.  28,  29).  In  the  Mishnaic  period  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  law  that  the  husband  could  divorce  his  wife 
at  will  Tvas  challenged  by  the  school  of  Shammai. 
It  interpreted  the  text  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1  in  such  a 


B 


Hebrew  Bill  of  Divorce,  or  Get,  from  the  Cairo  Genizah,  Dated  1400 
Seleucid  Era  =  1088  C.E. 

(In  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 
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manner  as  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  husband 
could  not  divorce  his  wife  except  for  cause,  and  that 
the  cause  must  be  sexual  immorality  (Git.  ix.  10; 
Yer.  Sotah  i.  1,  16b).  The  school  of  Hillel,  how¬ 
ever,  held  that  the  husband  need  not  assign  any  rea¬ 
son  whatever ;  that  any  act  on  her  part  which  dis¬ 
pleased  him  entitled  him  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce 
(Git.  ib.).  The  opinion  of  the  school  of  Hillel  pre¬ 
vailed.  Philo  of  Alexandria  (“  Of  Special  Laws  Ec¬ 
lating  to  Adul¬ 
tery,”  etc.,  ch. 
v. ;  English  ed., 
ii.  310,  311)  and 
Josephus 
(“Ant  ”  i  v  .  8) 
held  this  opin¬ 
ion.  Jesus  seems 
to  have  held  the 
view  of  the 
school  of  Sham- 
mai  (Matt.  xix. 

3-9). 

Although  not 
overthrown,  the 
ancient  theoiy  of 
the  husband’s 
unrestricted 
right  was  still 
further  modified 
by  the  Mislmali. 

To  the  two  re¬ 
strictions  men¬ 
tioned  in  Deu- 
te r onomy  the 
Mislmali  adds 
three  others.  It 
provides  that  the 
husband  can  not 
divorce  his  wife, 

(1)  when  she  is 
insane  (Yeb.xiv. 

1),  (2)  when  she 
is  in  captivity 
(Ket.  iv.  9),  or 
(3)  when  she  is  a 
minor,  so  young 
as  to  be  unable  to  understand  or  to  take  care  of  her 
get, or  bill  of  divorce  (ib.).  The  Mislmali  furthermore 
modified  the  right  of  the  husband  in- 
Modi-  directly  by  making  the  divorce  pro- 

fications.  cedure  difficult,  and  bristling  with  for¬ 
malities  in  ordering,  writing,  attesting, 
and  delivering  the  get.  The  matter  required  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  learned  in  the  law  (Kid.  6a),  whose 
duty  it  became  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  parties, 
unless  sufficient  reason  appeared  for  the  divorce. 

Another  check  on  the  exercise  of  the  theoretical 
right  of  the  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  the  law 
compelling  him  to  pay  her  the  dowry  or  the  amount 
of  her  Ket ub Air.  Pabban  Gamaliel  deprived  the 
husband  of  the  power  to  “  annul  ”  his  get  (see  Can- 
CELATioisr  of  Documents)  (Git.  iv.  2).  If  the  hus¬ 
band  was  insane,  he  could  not  divorce  his  wife ;  and 
if  he  was  temporarily  deranged  or  delirious,  or  in¬ 
toxicated,  he  was  for  the  time  being  incapable  of 
performing  this  as  well  as  other  legal  acts  (Yeb. 

IV.  —  40 


xiv.  1 ;  Git.  vii.  1,  67b).  A  deaf-mute  could  not 
divorce  his  wife  unless  he  had  married  her  after 
he  had  become  a  deaf-mute  (Yeb.  xiv,  1).  These 
many  qualifications  of  the  theoretical  right  of  the 
husband  to  give  a  get  to  his  wife  at  his  pleasure, 
resulted  in  gradually  eliminating  from  the  popular 
mind  the  notion  that  such  a  right  existed.  The 
views  of  the  moralists  were  opposed  to  divorce  (Git. 
90b),  and  finally  (as  stated  above),  in  the  eleventh 

century,  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  Rabbi 
Gershon  of  Ma- 
yence,  this  theo¬ 
retical  right  of 
the  husband  was 
formally  de¬ 
clared  to  be  at  an 
end.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  decree  is 
thus  stated  (Re- 
sponsa“Aslieri,” 
xlii.  1):  “To  as¬ 
similate  the  right 
of  the  woman  to 
the  right  of  the 
man,  it  is  decreed 
that  even  as  the 
man  does  not 
put  away  liis 
wife  except  of 
his  ownfree  will, 
so  shall  the  wo¬ 
man  not  be  put 
away  except  by 
her  own  con¬ 
sent.”  Where 
either  of  the 
parties,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  good 
cause  for  divorce 
the  marriage  will 
be  dissolved 
against  the  will 
of  the  guilty 
party  (Shul- 
lian  *Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  119,  6,  gloss). 

The  wife’s  right  to  sue  for  divorce  was  unknown 
to  the  Biblical  law.  There  is  a  germ  of  this  right  in 
Ex.  xxi.  11,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Mislmali  that 
this  right  was  established.  The  wife  never  obtained 
the  right  to  give  her  husband  a  get,  but  when  the 
court  decided  that  she  was  entitled  to  be  divorced 
from  him,  he  was  forced  to  give  her  a  get.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Herodians,  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  practise,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  women 
sent  bills  of  divorce  to  their  husbands  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xv.  11,  xviii.  7).  These  were  recognized  as 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  never  became  precedents. 
The  following  causes  are  recognized  as  entitling  the 
wife  to  demand  a  bill  of  divorce  from  her  husband : 
refusal  of  conjugal  rights  (Ket.  v.  6);  impotence 
(Ned.  xi.  12);  when  the  husband  has  some  loath¬ 
some  disease,  or  leprosy,  or  is  engaged  in  some  mal¬ 
odorous  business  (Ket.  vii.  9);  the  husband’s  refu¬ 
sal  to  support  her  (Ket.  77a);  cruel  treatment  and 
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deprivation  of  lier  lawful  liberty  of  person  (Ket.  vii. 
2-5,  v.  5);  wife-beating  (Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  154,  3, 
gloss) ;  the  husband’s  apostasy  (Maimonides,  “  Yad,” 
Ishut,  iv.  15) — in  the  last-named  case  the  Jewish 
courts,  having  lost  their  authority  over  him,  could 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  Gentiles  to  carry  out 
their  mandate  (“Bet  Joseph,”  134);  the  husband’s 
licentiousness  (Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  154,  1,  gloss). 

After  the  parties  had  been  divorced,  the  law  fa¬ 
vored  their  remarriage  (*Eduy.  iv.  7).  But  if  the 
wrife  had  married  another  man  after  her  divorce,  she 
could  never  be  remarried  to  her  first  husband  (Deut. 
xxiv.  1-5).  To  this  Biblical  law  forbidding  remar- 


remarry  her  husband  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
fraud  with  him  (B.  B.  x.  9);  (5)  if  the  husband  has 
consecrated  all  his  property  to  religious  uses  subject 
to  his  wife’s  ketubali  (‘Ar.  vi.  2). 

In  some  cases  the  courts  will  compel  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  husband  and  wife  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  against  the  will  of  both  parties.  Among 
these  cases  are  the  following :  the  marriage  of  per¬ 
sons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  enumerated  in 
Lev.  xviii. ;  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  and  a  non-Jew 
(‘Ab.  Zarah  36b) ;  the  marriage  with  a  “  mamzer  ” 
or  a  “natin  ”  (Yeb.  viii.  3);  the  marriage  of  an  adul¬ 
teress  and  her  paramour  (Sotah  v.  1;  Yeb.  ii.  8). 


Divorce  Scene  in  Germany. 

(From  Kirchner,  “  Judisches  Ceremoniel,”  1726.) 


riage  of  the  parties,  the  Mishnah  adds  five  other 
cases.  They  can  not  remarry  after  a  divorce  (1)  if 
the  woman  has  been  divorced  upon  sus- 
Re-  picion  of  adultery ;  (2)  if  she  was  di- 
marriage  vorced  because  she  had  subjected  lier- 
After  self  to  the  obligation  of  certain  vows 
Divorce.  (Git.  iv.  7) ;  (3)  if  she  wras  divorced  be¬ 
cause  of  her  barrenness  (Git.  iv.  11) ;  (4) 
if  a  third  person  had  guaranteed  thepa}rment  of  her 
ketubah;  the  reason  in  this  case  being  that  a  scheme 
to  defraud  might  result  through  collusion  of  the 
husband  and  wife  against  the  guarantor  of  the  ke¬ 
tubah;  she  might  receive  the  divorce,  collect  the 
amount  of  the  ketubah  from  the  guarantor,  and  then 


The  same  rule  applies  if  one  of  the  parties  becomes 
afflicted  with  leprosy  (Ket.  77b);  or  if  they  have 
been  married  for  ten  years  and  no  children  are  born 
to  them  (ib.),  although  the  practise  of  enforcing  sep¬ 
aration  in  the  latter  case  fell  into  abeyance  (Eben 
ha-‘Ezer  1,  3,  gloss  154,  10). 

The  divorced  woman  was  “sui  juris,”  and  could 
give  herself  in  marriage  to  whom  she  pleased,  with 
certain  exceptions.  She  could  not  marry  the  man 
suspected  of  having  committed  adultery  with  her 
(Yeb.  ii.  8),  nor  the  messenger  who  brought  her  the 
get  from  her  husband  {ib.  9).  She  was  not  permitted 
to  be  remarried  within  three  months  after  her  divorce, 
in  order  that  the  paternity  of  the  child  with  which 


Scenes  at  Divorce. 

1.  Writing  the  get.  2.  Reading  it  aloud.  3.  Throwing  the  get  to  the  husband.  4.  Husband  throwing  the  get  to  the  wife. 

(From  Bodensobatz,  “Kirchliche  Verfassung,”  174S.) 
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she  might  be  pregnant  might  not  be  in  doubt  (Yeb. 
iv.  10). 

The  children  of  the  divorced  woman  remained  in 
her  custody;  but  the  custody  of  the  boys  could  be 
claimed  by  the  father  after  their  sixth  year  (Ket. 
65b,  102b).  According  to  later  decisions,  however, 
the  court  awarded  the  custody  of  the  children  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  discretion  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  82,  7,  gloss). 

For  further  information  concerning  the  bill  of  di¬ 
vorce,  its  preparation,  attestation,  and  delivery,  see 
Get. 

Bibliography  :  Mielziuer,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce ,  Cincinnati,  188-1 ;  Ainram,  The  Jewish  Law  of 
Divorce,  Philadelphia,  1896;  Bergel,  Die  Eheverhiiltnisse 
der  Alien  Juden ,  Leipsic,  1881 ;  Buchholz,  Die  Familie , 
Breslau,  1867;  Duschak,  Das  Mosaisch-Talniudischc  Ehe- 
rccht,  Vienna,  1S64;  Fraukel,  G-rundlinien  des  Mosaiscli- 
Talinudischen  Eherechts ,  Breslau,  1860. 
s.  s.  D.  W.  A. 

DIZAHAB;  Name  occurring  but  once  in  the 
Bible — in  the  topographical  description  in  Deut.  i. 
1.  Its  identity  has  not  been  successfully  established. 
The  context,  locating  it  indefinitely  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region,  and  mentioning  it  among  localities 
connected  with  similar  difficulties,  gives  no  clue. 
Inviting  by  its  form  etymological  interpretations, 
the  ancient  versions  have  accordingly  translated  it 
Kara xf warn,  “ ubi  auri  est  plurimum,”  and  2D?  H  (“a 
sufficiency  of  gold  ”).  Onkelos  expands  it  into  a 
Midrash  (on  account  of  the  golden  calf),  and  is 
followed  in  this  by  Bashi. 

This  idea  is  still  more  fully  enlarged  upon  by 
Targ.  Yerushalmi  and  pseudo-Jonathan;  they  also 
see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  golden  calf,  but  hold  that 
the  sin  thus  committed  was  pardoned  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  Israel's  having  covered  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  with  “shining  gold.”  Ibn  Ezra  simply 
suggests  that  it  and  the  other  d-af  heyofieva  in  this 
passage  may  be  unusual  designations  for  places 
otherwise  denoted  by  different  names.  According 
to  the  school  of  Rabbi  Jannai,  Moses  in  this  verse 
refers  to  the  golden  calf,  “  to  make  which  Israel  was 
tempted  by  the  superabundance  of  gold  and  silver 
poured  out  over  them  by  God  until  they  protested 
‘  it  is  enough  ’  ”  (Ber.  32a).  Cheyne  proposes  to 
emend  into  “Me-zahab,”  which  Sayce  among  others 
has  urged  as  corresponding,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  39,  to 
“Di-zaliab”  in  Deut.  i.  1.  This  “Me-zahab,”  how¬ 
ever,  Cheyne  holds  again  to  be  a  corruption  of  “Miz- 
raim,”  the  name  for  the  northern  Arabian  land,  Mizri 
or  Mizrim,  adjoining  Edom.  Burckhardt  (“  Travels 
in  Syria,”  1822,  p.  523)  suggests  “Mina  al-Dhahab  ” 
as  its  equivalent,  but  this  view  has  been  abandoned 
by  modern  commentators. 
e.  g.  ii.  M.  Set,. 

DLUGOSZ,  JEAN.  See  Poland. 

DLUGOSZ  :  not  De  Lantes),  SAM¬ 

UEL  B.  MOSES:  Biblical  commentator  and  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  born  in  Grodno,  Lithuania. 
He  edited  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiograplia  in  the 
Judaeo-German  translation  of  the  Bible,  “Ila-Mag- 
gid,”  to  which  he  added  a  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Judges  entitled  “Aguddat  Sliemuel”  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1699;  Wandsbeck,  1737).  He  was  also  a  litur¬ 
gical  poet;  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (1699)  he 
added  an  Aramaic  selihali  in  rime,  and  two  dirges, 
which  were  reprinted  entire  in  the  “Tikkun  Sho- 
babim”  (Mantua,  1732)  and  elsewhere. 


Bibliography:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mns.  p.  129; 

Catalog  der  Rosenihalsch.cn  Bibliothek ,  p.  1027 ;  Zunz, 

Literaturgesch.  p.  443. 

g.  M.  K. 

DOB  BAER  B.  JUDAH  LOEB.  See  Treves, 
Dob  Baeii  b.  Judah  Loeb. 

DOB  BAER  B.  LOEB :  Polish  rabbi ;  died  in 
Lemberg  1779.  In  1745  he  was  rabbi  at  Koznitz  in 
the  government  of  Lublin;  in  1754,  rabbi  of  Krosli- 
nik,  about  which  time  he  went  to  Yaroslav  to  meet 
the  rabbis  who  defended  the  cause  of  Jonathan 
Eybeschutz  against  Jacob  Emden.  In  1758  he  was 
rabbi  of  Reshaw.  Finally  he  became  rabbi  and 
chief  of  the  veshibah  of  Lemberg,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Buber,  Anshe  Shcm ,  pp.  51,52;  Eybeschutz, 

Luhot  'Edict,  pp.  134,  135. 

L.  6.  N.  T.  L. 

DOBRITZ  :  Town  in  Bulgaria,  twentj^-six  miles 
north  of  Varna.  It  contains  about  200  Jews  in  a 
total  population  of  14,000.  This  little  community, 
which  was  founded  in  1870,  is  administered  by  three 
of  the  leading  Jews.  It  has  a  synagogue,  erected 
in  1897,  and  a  small  mixed  school.  The  Jews  are 
occupied  as  ironmongers,  tinsmiths,  watchmakers, 
and  small  traders.  Four  or  five  Jewish  families  live 
at  Balt.chik,  not  far  from  Dobritz. 

d.  M.  Fit. 

DOBROJE.  See  Moiiilev  Government. 

DOBROVELICHKOVKA.  See  Kherson. 

DOBRUSKA,  MOSES :  Austrian  writer  and 
poet;  born  July  12,  1753,  in  Briinn,  Moravia;  guil¬ 
lotined  April  5, 1793,  at  Paris.  The  son  of  a  wealthy 
Jew,  Dobruskawas  originally  destined  for  the  career 
of  a  rabbi,  and  accordingly  received  a  careful  Tal¬ 
mudic  education.  Later  the  acquaintance  of  a  Jew 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  poetry,  rhetoric, 
and  Oriental  languages  induced  him  to  give  up 
theological  subjects  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
humanities,  but  not  until  after  a  painful  struggle 
with  his  father,  who  protested  against  his  plans 
being  so  radically  brought  to  naught.  Having  over¬ 
come  the  paternal  opposition,  Dobruska  eagerly  be¬ 
gan  to  study  the  old  German  classics  and  poets. 
Especially  the  idyls  of  Gessuer  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  him  and  instigated  him  to  the  further 
study  of  the  German  poets.  In  his  ardent  pursuit 
of  literary  occupations  he  even  succeeded  in  per- 
suadiug  his  father  to  allow  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  (1,500  florins)  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Besides  German  he  also  studied  English,  French, 
and  Italian. 

On  Dec.  17,  1773,  Dobruska  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  at  his  baptism  in  Prague  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Franz  Thomas  Schbnfeld.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  together  with  his  brot  hers,  he  was  raised 
to  the  nobility  (1778) ;  and  for  some  time  he  held  the 
position  of  associate  director  of  the  famous  Garelli 
Library  in  Vienna.  Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  Dobruska’s  execution. 

Besides  several  posthumous  poems  that  appeared 
in  Becker’s  “Taschenbucli  zum  Geselligen  Vergnii- 
gen,”  Dobruska  published:  “Etliche  Gedichte  zur 
Probe,”  Vienna,  1773;  “ Scluiferspiele,”  Prague. 

1774;  “Theorie  der  Schonen  Wissenscliaften,” 
Prague ;  “  Ueber  die  Poesie  der  Alten  Hebraer,  ”  ib. ; 
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“Ein  Sclnlfergedicht  in  Hebriiischer  Spraclie,”  ib. ; 
“  Eine  Hebriiische  Poetische  Uebcrsctzung  des  Py¬ 
thagoras’  Goldener  Spruche,”  Prague,  1775;  “Gebet 
Oder  Christliche  Ode  in  Psalmen,  ”  Vienna ;  “  David ’s 
Kriegsgesange,  Deutscli  aus  deni  Grundtexte,”  Vi¬ 
enna  and  Leipsic,  1789. 


Bibliography:  Constant  von  Wurzbach,  Biograph  inches 
Lexihon  den  Kaiserthums  Oesterreich,  xxxi.  150-151,  Vi¬ 
enna,  1876 ;  Karl  Goedeke,  Grundriss  zur  Gesdiwhte  dcr 
Deutschen  Diddling,  iv.  81,  Dresden,  1891. 

s.  B.  B. 

DOBSEWITCH  (DOBSEVAGE),  ABRA¬ 
HAM  BAER  B.  JOSEPH  EZRA :  Russian 
Hebraist  and  exegete ;  born  in  Pinsk  Oct.  17,  1848; 
died  in  New  York  Jan.  14,  1900.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  written  a  commentary  to  the  Canti¬ 
cles.  In  1861  he  went  to  Yekaterinoslav,  where  he 
settled  as  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  contributed  to  vari¬ 
ous  Hebrew  periodicals.  In  1874  he  removed  to 
Kiev,  where  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Brodski  and  of  other  wealthy  families.  He  went  to 
the  United  States  in  1891,  and  lived  in  New  York, 
leaving  it  only  for  a  short  time  in  1895. 

Dobsewitch’s  chief  published  work  is  “  Ha-Meza- 
ref  ”  (The  Refiner),  a  collection  of  rationalistic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  various  passages  of  the  Aggadah, 
Odessa,  1870.  Dobsewitch’s  two  later  works,  “Be- 
Hada  Maheta  ”  (With  One  Sweep),  a  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  Cracow,  1888,  and  “Lo  Dubbim  we-lo  la'ar  ” 
(Neither  Bears  nor  Forest),  Berdychev,  1890,  as  well 
as  numerous  articles  in  Hebrew  periodicals,  are  de¬ 
voted  to  criticisms  directed  against  Shatzkes,  Weiss- 
berg,  and  others.  He  continued  his  literary  activity 
in  the  United  States,  and  contributed  to  “Ha-Tbri,” 
“Ner  ha-Mahirabi,”  and  various  Yiddish  publica¬ 
tions.  Some  of  his  correspondence  was  published  in 
“  Ha-Modi‘a  le-Hadashim,”  i.,  New  York,  1900. 

Dobsewitch  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  in¬ 
cluding  one  on  the  Masorali,  one  on  the  Samaritan 
text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  on  the  wit  and 
humor  of  ancient  Jewish  literature.  Short  extracts 
from  the  last-named  work  were  published  in  the 
United  States. 


Bibliography:  American  Hebrew ,  lxvi..  No.  11:  Jewish 
Gazette ,  xxvi.,  No.  3 ;  Jewish  Journal ,  i..  No.  35 ;  Ha~Meliz , 
1900,  No.  34;  Ha-Zetirah ,  1900,  No.  D> ;  Aliiasaf  for  o661,  p. 
393 
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DOCZY  (DUX),  LUDWIG:  Hungarian  poet; 
born  at  Sopron  [Oedenbifrg],  Hungary,  Nov.  80,1845. 
After  finishing  his  preliminary  education  he  studied 
law  in  Vienna,  joining  at  the  same  time  the  staff  of 
the  “  Presse.  ”  His  political  articles,  which  advocated 
the  “  Ausgleicli  ”  (agreement)  with  Austria,  were 
very  favorably  received,  and  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Balthasar  Horvath,  then  minister  of  justice, 
he  was  appointed  (1868)  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
prime  minister.  When  Count  Julius  Andrassy  be¬ 
came  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1872)  Doczy  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Vienna,  and  was  soon  appointed 
“Sectionsratli,”  and  later  “  Hofratli,  ”  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  1899  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
baron,  and  in  1902  retired  from  public  life.  He  re¬ 
sides  at  present  (1908)  in  Budapest. 

Doczy ’s  reputation  rests  not  on  the  services  he 
rendered  to  the  state,  but  on  his  achievements  as  a 
dramatic  writer  and  as  a  translator.  “  Csok  ”  (The 


Kiss),  his  best-known  comedy,  wdiicli  is  played  in 
German  as  well  as  in  Hungarian  theaters,  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  in  1871 ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  translation  was  made  by  the  author  himself. 
Among  his  other  plays  are:  “Utolso  Szerelem” 
(Last  Love),  1879;  “Szechy  Maria,”  1886;  “Vegyes 
Parok”  (Mixed  Marriages),  1889;  “Vera  Grofno,” 
1891;  “Ellinor  Kiratyleany,  ”  tragedy,  1897.  Be¬ 
sides  these  he  translated  Schauffert’s  comedy 
“Schach  dem  Kbnig,”  1873,  and  wrote  the  libretto 
to  Goldmark’s  “Merlin”  and  to  Strauss’s  “Ritter 
Pazman.”  His  Hungarian  translation  of  Goethe’s 
“Faust”  and  his  German  adaptation  of  Madach’s 
“  Az  Ember  Tragediaja”  were  universally  admired. 
His  collected  poems  and  novels  appeared  in  1890. 
His  latest  work  is  a  Hungarian  translation  of 
Schiller’s  poems  (1902).  Doczy  is  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

Bibliography:  Szinnyci,  Magyar  Irak  Elctc ,  s.v. 

s.  L.  V. 

DODAI  (DUDAI)  BEN  NAHMAN :  Baby¬ 
lonian  scholar  of  the  eighth  century  and  gaon  of  the 
academy  at  Pumbedita  (761-764).  Little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  Judah 
b.  Naliman,  gaon  at  Sura  (759-762),  and  with  him 
was  instrumental  in  preventing  the  eventual  founder 
of  Karaism  (see  Anan  b.  David)  from  succeeding  to 
the  exilarcliate  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Hasdai,  Allan’s  uncle.  * 

Bibliography:  Sheri ra,  Iggcrot ■ ;  Grata,  Gesdi.  v.  176,418; 

Halevv,  Don  it  ha-Bisiion  ini,  iii.  81a,  l()2a. 

u  e;  s.  m. 

DODANIM  :  Name  of  sons  of  Javan,  brothers 
to  Elishali,  Tarsliish,  and  the  Kittim,  in  the  ethno-, 
graphic  table  in  Genesis  (x.  4).  The  ancestor  being 
Javan  (=  Ionian),  the  Dodanim  must  represent  also  a 
Greek  clan.  This  can  not  be  Dodona  in  the  interior 
of  Epiros,  as  both  the  association  with  the  Kittim 
(=  Cyprians)  and  Gen.  x.  5  indicate  a  people  settled 
on  the  seashore.  Dardanians  (the  northern  Ionians) 
have  been  suggested,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
author  of  this  list  had  such  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Greek  population.  In  I 
Chron.  i.  7  the  reading  is  “Rodanim,”  as  it  is  in  the 
Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  and  Jerome.  In  Gen.  x. 
4  these  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Rhodus, 
well  known  to  the  Phenicians  of  old  (compare 
Homer’s  “Iliad,”  ii.  654).  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  identification  is  the  long  “  o  ”  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  where  the  Greek  has  the  short  sound.  The 
modern  commentators,  Baentsch  and  Holzinger,  ac¬ 
cordingly  change  the  *1  (d)  into  a  “i  (r),  and  read 
“Rodanim.”  E.  G.  H. 

DODAVAH  (R.  V.  DodavaLu,  “  loved  of  God  ”) : 
The  father  of  Eliezer  of  Maresliali  (II  Chron.  xx. 
87).  The  latter  preached  against  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Jehosliapliat  and  Ahaziah,  and  saw  in  the 
wrreck  of  the  ships  sent  out  by  Jehosliapliat  divine 
punishment  for  the  alliance.  The  Septuagint  reads 
the  name  £2 dsia.  It  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
“  Dodavaliu.” 

e.  g.'h.  G.  B.  L. 

DODO  (rm)  :  1-  The  father  of  Eleazar,  “one  of 
the  three  mighty  men  with  David,  when  they  defied 
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the  Philistines  that  were  there  gathered  together  to 
battle  ”  (II  Sam.  xxiii,  9;  H.  Y.  “Dodai  ”).  I  Cliron. 
xi.  12  reads  “Dodo,  the  Ahohite,”  while  in  the  He¬ 
brew  of  the  II  Samuel  passage  he  is  termed  “  the 
son  of  an  Ahohite.  ”  I  Cliron.  xxvii.  4  gives  “  Dodai  ” 
as  captain  over  a  division  of  the  army  in  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  month.  These  three  passages  seem  to 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  person.  The  same  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Moabite  inscription,  where  it  may  be  read 
either  “Dodo”  or  “Dodali.”  The  name  “Dudu”  is 
found  on  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  as  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  official.  2.  The  father  of  Elhanan  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  24),  one  of  David’s  thirty  mighty  men.  3. 
Dodo,  the  father  of  Puali,  the  father  of  Tola,  one  of 
the  judges  of  Israel  (Judges  x.  1). 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  P. 

DOEG.— Biblical  Data :  An  Edomite ;  chief  of 
the  herdsmen  of  Saul.  When  David,  warned  by 
Jonathan,  fled  from  Saul  to  the  priest  Abimelecli  at 
Hob,  he  found  Doeg  there.  On  pretense  of  being 
on  the  king’s  service,  David  was  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained,  received  the  sword  of  Goliath  from  Abime- 
lech,  and  escaped  (I  Sam.  xxi.  2-11).  Saul,  upon 
hearing  of  David’s  escape,  accused  his  servants  of 
aiding  David,  whereupon  Doeg  revealed  what  had 
taken  place  at  Nob  {ib.  xxii.  0-10).  Saul  took  Abim- 
elecli  to  task  for  what  he  had  done  (ib.  11-13),  and 
ordered  his  runners  to  kill  the  priests  of  Hob  (ib. 
17);  the  runners  refused  to  obey,  and  thereupon 
Doeg  at  Saul’s  command  fell  upon  the  priests,  and 
also  destroyed  Hob  (ib.  18,  19).  Psalm  lii.,  according 
to  its  introductory  verse,  is  directed  against  Doeg. 

JK.  "  C.  J.  M. 

- In  Babbinical  Literature  :  Doeg  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  rabbinical  legends,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  part  in  Psalm  lii.  Though  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  years  (Sanh.  69b),  he 
is  regarded  by  the  rabbis  as  the  greatest  scholar  of 
his  time,  the  epithet  ijonx  being  supposed  to  have 
been  applied  to  him  because  he  made  every  one 
with  whom  he  disputed  “blush”  (Midr.  Teh.  lii.  4; 
ed.  Buber,  p.  284).  He  could  bring  forward  300 
different  questions  with  reference  to  one  single  ritual 
case  (Hag.  15b).  But  he  was  lacking  in  inward 
piety,  so  that  God  was  “anxious”  (INI'!)  concerning 
his  end,  and  “mourned  ”  (m)  for  him  (Sanh.  106b). 
His  most  unfortunate  qualities,  however,  were 
his  malice,  jealousy,  and  calumnious  tongue.  He 
sounded  the  praise  of  David  before  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi, 
18)  only  in  order  to  provoke  his  jealousy,  ascribing 
to  David  qualities  that  Saul  lacked  (Sanh.  93b ;  comT- 
pare  Midr.  Shemuel  xix.,  end).  He  cherished  a 
grudge  against  David,  whose  opinion  prevailed  over 
his  own  in  determining  the  site  for  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  (Zeb.  54b),  and  he  had  well-nigh  succeeded 
in  proving  by  his  arguments  that  David,  as  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Ruth  the  Moabite,  could  not,  according 
to  the  Law,  belong  to  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
when  the  prophet  Samuel  interposed  in  David’s  favor 
deb.  76b,  77a;  Midr.  Shemuel  xxii.).  He  also  de¬ 
clared  David’s  marriage  with  Miclial  to  be  invalid, 
and  induced  Saul  to  marry  her  to  another. 

Doeg  not  only  disregarded  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage  (nVIJJ  1'nn),  but  lie  also  slew  with  liis  own 
hands  the  priests  of  Hob,  after  Abner  and  Amasa, 


Saul’s  lieutenants,  had  refused  to  do  so  (Gen.  R. 
xxxii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  lii.  4).  As  it  often  happens  with 
those  who  strive  for  something  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled,  he  lost  that  which  he  possessed  (Gen. 
R  xx.).  God  sent  the  three  “  angels  of  destruction  ” 
(n^3n  to  Doeg;  the  first  caused  him  to  for¬ 

get  his  learning,  the  second  burned  his  soul,  and  the 
third  scattered  the  ashes  (Sanh.  106b ;  differently, 
Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29a).  According  to  some  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  pupils  when  they  found  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  learning  (Yalk.,  Sam.  131);  others 
maintain  that  he  was  slain  by  David  when  he  (Doeg) 
informed  him  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  of  Jonathan 
(II  Sam.  i.  2;  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  iii.  28b;  Ginzberg, 
“Die  Haggada  bei  den  Kirclienvatern,  ”  i.  38). 

According  to  another  Midrash,  Doeg  tried  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  life  of  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites- 
Edomites,  by  interpreting  Lev.  xxii.  28  into  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  destruction  of  both  the  old  and 
the  young  in  war  (Midr.  Teh.  lii.  4).  Doeg  is  among 
those  who  have  forfeited  their  portion  in  the  future 
world  by  their  wickedness  (Sanh.  x.  1 ;  compare  ib. 
109b).  Doeg  is  an  instance  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  calumny,  because  by  calumniating  the  priests 
of  Hob  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  causecT  the  death  of 
Saul,  Abimelech,  and  Abner  (lTer.  Peak  i.  16a;  Midr.  - 
Teh.  cxx.  9  [ed.  Buber,  p.  504]). 
e.  c.  L.  G. 

- Critical  View:  The  Hebrew  text  of  I  Sam. 

xxi.  7  is  difficult,  and  consequently  the  genuineness 
of  that  verse  has  been  unnecessariH  suspected ;  it  is 
presupposed  by  xxii.  9  (see  II.  P.  Smith,  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  Samuel,”  p.  198).  The  designation, 
however,  of  Doeg  as  “  mightiest  of  the  shepherds  ” 
(D'jnn)  of  Saul  is  unusual  and  unlikely.  Budde 
(“S.  B.  O.  T.”)  proposes  “mightiest  of  the  runners  ” 
(D’Y4'!)  (after  Griitz,  “Gesch.  der  Juden,”i.  183,  note 
4),  while  Lagarde  (“Mittheilungen,”  iii.  350)  reads 
“driver  of  the  mules ”  (D'TJJ  ^31 K)— a  reading  con¬ 
firmed  by  xxii.  9  in  Septuagint,  and  by  Judges  x. 

4;  I  Sam.  ix.  3;  II  Sam.  XAri.  2;  and  I  Cliron.  xxvii. 
30.  Doeg  was  probably  detained  at  the  sanctuary 
by  a  taboo  when  he  saw  David  (compare  W.  if. 
Smith,  “Religion  of  the  Semites,”  2d  ed.,  p.  456). 
The  mention  of  Doeg  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lii.  is  a  late 
interpolation  of  no  critical  value. 

J-  -™-  G.  A.  B. 

DOG  (3^3)- — Biblical  Data :  The  dog  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  is  the  semisavage  species  seen 
throughout  the  East,  held  in  contempt  for  its  fierce, 
unsympathetic  habits,  and  not  yet  recognized  for 
his  nobler  qualities  as  the  faithful  companion  of 
man.  He  is  used  chiefly  by  shepherds  or  farmers  to 
watch  their  sheep  or  their  houses  and  tents,  and  to 
warn  them  by  his  loud  barking  of  any  possible  dan¬ 
ger  (Job  xxx.  1;  Isa.  lvi.  10).  He  lives  in  the 
streets,  where  he  acts  as  scavenger,  feeding  on  ani¬ 
mal  flesh  unfit  for  man,  and  often  devouring  even 
human  bodies  (Ex.  xxii.  31;  I  Kings  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4, 
xxi.  23;  II  Kings  ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3).  At  night 
he  wanders  in  troops  from  place  to  place,  filling  the 
air  with  the  noise  of  his  barking  (Ps.  lix.  7-14;  com¬ 
pare  Ex.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  dangerous  to  seize  him  by 
the  ear  in  order  to  stop  him  (Prov.  xxvi.  17).  He  is 
of  a  fierce  disposition  (Isa.  lvi.  11;  A.  Y.  “greedy”) 
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and  therefore  the  type  of  violent  men  (Ps.  xxii.  17 
£A.  Y.  16],  21  [20]).  Treacherous  and  filthy  (Prov. 
xxvi.  11),  his  name  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  and 
self-humiliation  in  such  expressions  as:  “What  is 
thy  servant,  which  is  hut  a  dog  ”  (II  Kings  viii.  13, 
R.  V.);  or  “Am  1  a  dog’s  head?”  (II 

Term  of  Sam.  iii.  8) ;  or  “  After  whom  dost  thou 
Contempt,  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog?”  (I  Sam. 

xxiv.  15  [A.  V.  14] ;  compare  II  Sam. 
ix.  8,  xvi.  9;  Cheyne’s  emendation  in  “Encyc. 
Bibl.”  8.v.  “Dog,”  seems  unnecessary).  • 

The  dog  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  Biblical  times 
was  the  so-called  pariah  dog,  the  sheplierd-dog  (Job 
xxx.  7)  being  the  more  ferocious  species.  The  As¬ 
syrian  hunter’s  dog  was  probably  unknown.  The 
A.  Y.  translation  of  D'OilD  YTlt  (“  well  girt  in  the 
loins  ”)  in  Prov.  xxx.  31  by  “  greyhound  ”  is  incor¬ 
rect;  It.  Y.  (margin)  has  more  correctly  “war-horse” 
(see  commentaries  ad  loc.). 

The  dog  being  an  unclean  animal,  “  the  breaking 
of  a  dog’s  neck,”  mentioned  as  a  sacrificial  rite  in 
Isa.  lxvi.  3  (compare  Ex.  xiii.  13),  indicates  an  an¬ 
cient  Canaanite  practise  (see  W.  It.  Smith,  “Itel.  of 
Sem.”  p.  273).  The  shamelessness  of  the  dog  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sexual  life  gave  rise  to  the  name  (“dog  ”) 

for  the  class  of  priests  in  the  service  of  Astarte  who 
practised  sodom}r  (“kedeshim,”  called  also  by  the 
Greeks  Kwaidoi ,  Deut.  xxiii.  19  [A.  Y.  18] ;  compare 
ib.  18  [17]  and  Rev.  xxii.  15;  see  Driver  ad  loc.), 
though  as  the  regular  name  of  priests  attached 
to  the  temple  of  Ashtoret  at  Larnaca  has  been 
found  on  the  monuments  (see  “C.  I.  S.”  i.,  No.  86). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Two  different 

dogs  are  mentioned:  the  ordinary  dog  and  the  small 
Cyprian  (not,  as  commonly  explained,  “  the  farmers’ 
dog,”  nBIDn  nfjD).  The  former  species  resembles 
the  wolf ;  the  latter  the  fox ;  and  the  crossing  of 
these  is  forbidden  as  “  kilayim  ”  (mixture  of  species ; 
Kil.  i.  6;  compare  Aristotle,  “Ilistoria  Animalium,” 
viii.  27,  8,  where  the  one  species  of  dogs  is  declared 
to  be  a  crossing  of  dogs  and  wolves,  and  the  other 
[the  Laconian]  a  crossing  of  dogs  and  foxes).  While 
the  ordinary  dog  is  counted  byr  R.  Meir  among  do¬ 
mestic  animals  (“ beliemah  ”),  the  Cyprian  dog  is 
declared  to  be  a  wild  animal  (“hayyali”;  Yer.  Kil. 
27a).  In  the  dusk  the  former  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  wolf  (Ber.  9b). 

As  a  rule,  the  dog  does  not  scratch  and  tear  like 
beasts  of  prey  (Hul.  53a),  but  when  driven  by  hun¬ 
ger  he  tears  and  devours  young  lambs  (B.  K.  15b) ; 
he  bites  men,  but  does  not  break  a  bone  (Pes.  49b). 
“With  his  sharp  scent  he  smells  the  bread  hidden 
three  fists  deep  in  the  soil  ”  (Pes.  31b).  Shepherd  - 
dogs  are  fed  on  bread  made  of  fiour  and  bran  (Hal- 
lali  i.  8).  Two  sheplierd-dogs  are  required  to  save 
the  flock  from  the  attack  of  waives  (B.  M.  vii.  9). 
While  dogs  hate  one  another,  they  are  ready  to  unite 
against  the  attacking  wolf  (Pes.  113b;  Sank.  105a). 
The  dog  depends  chiefly  on  the  nourishment  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  man,  but  is  as  a  rule  greatly  neglected, 
wherefore  God  lias  provided  him  with  the  faculty 
of  retaining  his  food  in  the  stomach  for  three  days 
(Shab.  154b;  Bezali  21a).  At  times,  however,  he 
eats  his  excrement  (B.  K.  92b).  The  excrement  of 
dogs  is  used  for  tanning  (Ber.  25a;  Ket.  77a). 

The  barking  of  dogs  at  midnight  (Ber.  3a)  gives 


people  a  feeling  of  safety,  wherefore  the  rule  is 
given :  “  Dwell  not  in  a  town  where  no  barking  of 
dogs  is  heard”  (Pes.  113a).  “A  dog  in  a  strange 
city  will  not  bark,  and  it  takes  him  seven  years  to 
feel  at  home  ”  (£Er.  61a). 

The  dog  is  the  most  shameless  of  animals  (Pp¥n 
filTD,  Ex.  R.  xlii.) ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 
not  abstain  from  cohabitation  in  the  Ark  (Gen.  R. 
xxxvii.).  The  Mishnali  (B.  K.  vii.  7)  forbids  the 
keeping  of  dogs  unless  they  are  chained ;  in  cities, 
near  the  seacoast  or  the  frontier,  they 
The  may  for  safety’s  sake  be  let  loose  at 
Keeping-  night  (B.  K.  83a),  According  to 
of  Dogs.  Tosef.,  B.  Iv.  viii.  17,  and  B.  K.  80b, 
the  raising  of  small  Cyprian  dogs  is 
allowed.  These  seem  to  be  the  little  dogs  ( Kwapia ) 
that  “  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  table”  (Matt.' xv.  26,  27). 

In  the  time  of  the  Amoraim  the  ordinary  dog  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  ferocious ;  for 
it  is  said :  “  One  should  not  raise  a  bad  dog  [$n  3^0] 
in  the  house,  this  being  a  transgression  of  Deut. 
xxii.  8,  *  Tliou  shalt  not  bring  blood  upon  thine 
house’”  (B.  K.  16b,  46a;  compare  Shab.  63a;  Yer. 
B.  K.  vii.  6a,  with  reference  to  Job  vi.  14,  Hebr., 
where  is  interpreted  as  /Mtubg  =  “  dog  ” ;  see 

Ivrauss,  “Lehnworter,”  s.v.).  “A  dog  before  the 
house  withholds  kindness  from  one’s  neighbor,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  can  enter  the  house.” 

A  wild  dog  (jVHlX  2^2  =  aypiog)  is  mentioned  as 
dangerous  to  handle  (Gen.  R.  Ixxvii.),  as  is  also  a 
young  dog  (‘Er.  86a).  A  mad  dog  is  so  dangerous 
that  he  may  be  killed  even  on  Sabbath  (Shab.  121b). 
Rabies  is  the  effect  of  an  evil  spirit  or  of  witchcraft  ; 
and  its  signs  are:  the  dog  keeps  the  mouth  open; 
his  saliva  is  constantly  flowing;  his  ears  hang 
down;  his  tail  lies  closely  upon  his  loins;  he  walks 
on  the  sideways  of  the  street,  and  does  not  bark 
(Yoma  83b).  The  cure  for  hydrophobia  is  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  a  part  of  the  dog’s  diaphragm  (Yoma  viii.  6; 
see  Folk- Medicine). 

In  the  course  of  time  a  certain  affection  for  the 
dog  seems  to  have  been  developed  among  the  Jews. 
In  Hor.  13a  the  dog  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cat  in  that  he  recognizes  his  master  while  the 
latter  does  not.  In  the  more  recent  versions  of 
Tobifc  vi.  1  and  xi.  4  (see  Grimm’s  commentary  ad  loc. ; 
but  compare  Abrahams  in  “  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.”  i.  288) 
the  dog  follows  Tobias  on  his  journey  from  home 
and  back.  x4.ccording  to  Rab,  in  Gen.  R.  xxii.,  the 
sign  given  by  God  to  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  15)  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  given  a  dog  as  companion  or 
guardian.  Idle  housewives  were  known  to  play 
with  dogs  (Ket.  61b).  “For  his  friendly  conduct 
at  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  when 
The  he  did  not  ‘  move  his  tongue  against 

Faithful  man  or  beast  ’  (Ex.  xi.  7),  God  compen- 

Dog*.  sated  the  dog  by  telling  the  people 
that  the  meat  forbidden  to  them  should 
be  cast  unto  him”  (Mek.,  Mislipatim,  20,  on  Ex. 
xxii.  30). 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  stor}r  of 
the  faithful  dog  which  Dunlop  (“History  of  Prose 
Fiction,”  ch.  vii. ;  see  Index,  s.v.  “  Gellert  ”)  and  Ben- 
fey  (“  Panchatantra,  ”  1S59,  i.  482)  have  traced  through 
the  various  literatures  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is 
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found  for  the  tirst  time  in  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  40a  and 
Pesik.  x.  79b  as  one  of  R.  Mei'r’s  fables  used  as  a 
luiggadic  illustration  of  Prov.  xvi.  7.  Some  shep¬ 
herds  had  curdled  milk  for  a  meal,  when  in  their 
absence  a  serpent  ate  of  it  and  thus  (as  was  the  be¬ 
lief)  instilled  poison  into  it.  The  dog,  which  had 
witnessed  the  act,  began  to  bark  when  his  masters, 
on  their  return,  proceeded  to  eat  it;  but  they  would 
not  heed  his  voice  of  warning.  So  he  hastened  to  eat 
it  all  up  and  fell  down  dead,  having  thus  saved  his 
masters’  lives.  In  gratitude,  the  shepherds  rever¬ 
ently  buried  the  faithful  dog,  and  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  which  is  still  called  “The  Dog’s  Monu¬ 
ment  ” 

The  Jewish  belief  was  that  the  howling  of  dogs 
(Q^U  betokened  the  presence  of  the  angel  of 

death,  or  death  itself  in  the  vicinit}'.  (compare  Wuttke, 

“  Der  Deutsche  Volksaberglaube,  ”  1869,  §  268) ;  their 
cheerful  (sportful)  barking  D*0^),  the  pres¬ 

ence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  —  that  is,  some  joyful 
event  (B.  K.  60b).  “  If  one  goes  out  to  select  a  wife 

for  himself  and  hears  the  barking  of  dogs,  he  may  di¬ 
vine  in  their  voices  an  omen  of  good  or  of  evil  ”  (Gen. 
R.  lix. ;  the  reading,  however,  is  doubtful). 

The  idol  Nibhaz  (II  Kings  xvii.  31;  “Nibhan,” 
jrm  according  to  David  Kimhi)  was  taken  to  have 
been  the  image  of  a  dog  (Sanli.  68b).  The  name  of 
“Pene  Melek”  (Moloch’s  Face)  was  to  be  changed 
into  “Pene  Keleb ”  (Dog’s  Face;  ‘Ab. 
Golden  Zarah  46a).  The  Egyptian  dog  or 
Dogs  jackal-god,  as  guardian  of  the  dead, 
Barking,  together  with  the  two  golden  images 
of  dogs  (jackals)  which  were  used  as 
symbols  of  the  two  hemispheres  (Brugsch,  “  Relig¬ 
ion  und  Mythologie  der  Alton  Aegypter,  ”  1888,  p. 
670),  appears  in  the  Haggadah  in  the  following  leg¬ 
endary  form : 

“  The  Egyptians,  in  order  to  prevent  Joseph’s  body  from  being 
taken  from  them,  had  two  dogs  of  gold  [or  brass]  placed  on  his 
tomb  and  endowed  by  witchcraft  with  the  power  of  frightening 
away  every  intruder  by  their  loud  barking.  When  Moses  came 
to  take  the  bones  of  Joseph  the  two  dogs  began  to  bark,  but  he 
addressed  them,  saying:  ‘You  are  the  work  of  deceit,  and  you 
would  not  move  your  tongues  if  you  were  genuine  dogs  ’  ”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Ex.  xi.  7;  Pesik.  x.*86a;  Ex.  R.  xx.;  see  Brull’s 
“  Jahrb.”  i.  150  ;  also  p.  151,  note,  for  cabalistic  comments  upon 

the  passage) . 

“Dog”  is  also  the  synonym  in  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  for  shameless  and  relentless  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  wicked  heathen.  The  time  of  general  de¬ 
generacy  is  a  time  when  “  the  generation  will  have 
the  face  of  the  dog  ”  (Sotah  ix.  15).  R.  Joshua  ben 
Levi  compares  the  righteous  to  the  guests  invited 
to  the  king’s  table,  and  the  wicked  heathen  to  the 
dogs  who  obtain  the  crums  that  fall  therefrom  (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  iv.  8,  based  upon  Isa,  Ivi.  10,  11).  R. 
Islimael  b.  R.  Jose  called  the  Samaritans  dogs,  as 
“being  as  adhesive  to  idolatrous  customs  as  the 
dog  is  to  the  flesh  of  carcasses”  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxi.). 
Just  as  the  dog  must  be  beaten  by  the  master,  so 
must  the  wicked  be  smitten  by  God  (Ex.  R.  ix.,  with 
reference  to  Ps.  lix.  7;  compare  Sanh.  109a:  “As  the 
dog  scents  food  from  afar,  so  do  the  wicked  scent 
the  bones  of  the  rich  for  pillage”).  The  epithet 
“  dog  ”  used  for  heathen  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xv.  26;  Phil.  iii.  2)  is  explained  hereby;  but 
the  statement  of  Eisenmenger,  “Entdecktes  Juden-  | 


tlium,”  i.  714-716,  that  the  Jews  call  non-Jews 
(Christians)  “  dogs,  ”  repeated  often  and  referred  to 
in  Meyer’s  commentaries  to  Matthew,  l.c.,  as  well 
as  the  Talmudical  quotations  in  Herzog-Hauck’s 
“  Real-Encyc.  ”  s.v.  “Hund,”  and  in  Cheyne  and 
Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v.  “Dog”  (obviously  based 
on  the  misunderstood  passage  in  Wunsche,  “Neue 
Beitriige  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien,”  1878,  p. 
189),  are  altogether  incorrect.  The  epithet  “  keleb  ” 
(dog)  is  given  as  a  nickname  to  miserly  Jews  (see 
Tendlau,*  “  Sprichworter  und  Redensarten,  ”  1860, 
Nos.  270  and  909). 

The  dog  is  equally  prominent  in  Jewish  folk-lore 
and  in  Chaldean  magic  (see  Lenormant,  “  Magie  und 
Walirsagekunst  der  Clialdaer,”  Jena,  1878,  p.  471); 
being  especially  connected  in  mythology  with  death 
or  the  nether  world  (see  the  dogs  of  Hecate  in 
Rhode,  “Psyche,”  1894,  pp.  221,  363,  367,  375; 
the  jackal  dog-god  Anubis  in  Egypt  in  Brugsch, 
l.c.}  pp.  252,  670;  Zend  Avosta,  Vendidad,  v. 
29,  in  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  iv.  58;  compare 
“Shayast  la  Shayast,”  ii.  1,  x.  10;  Nork,  “Etymolo- 
giscli-Symboliscli-My thologisches  Realworterbucli,  ” 
s.v.  “Hund  ”). 

Bibliography  ;  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ,  1858. 
pp.  82-89;  Parthey,  Plutarch  liber  Ms  und  Osiris ,  1850,  p. 
208;  Kohut,  Aruch  Completum ,  s.v.  jSj;  Winer,  B.  R.; 
Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Hund;  Cbeyne  and  Black,  Encyc. 
Bibl.  s.v.  Dog;  L.  Hopf,  Tliierorahel  und  Orahelthiere 
Stuttgart,  18S8,  Index,  s.v.  Haushund ;  Zapletal,  Der  Tote- 
mismus  und  die  Religion  Israels,  p.  38,  Freiburg,  1901. 

I  S.  S.  K. 

DOHM,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  VON: 

German  historian  and  political  writer ;  advocate  of 
the  Jews,  and  friend  of  Moses  Mendelssohn ;  born  in 
Lemgo  Dec.  11,  1751 ;  died  on  his  estate  near  Nord- 
hausen  May  29,  1820.  Dolim,  who  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  the  era  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  wrote  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  Jew¬ 
ish  emancipation  in  1781.  He  did  this  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mendelssohn,  to  whom  the  Alsatian  Jews 
had  appealed  for  aid,  but  who  thought  that  such  a 
work  would  produce  a  better  effect  if  written  by 
a  Christian.  Dolim ’s  work  dealt  not  only  with 
French  Jews,  but  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
the  different  stages  of  their  histoiw,  and  argued  for 

tlieir  politioa.1  equality  on.  grounds  of  liumanity  and 

justice.  The  work  appeared  at  Berlin  under  the 
title  “Ueber  die  Biirgerliche  Verbesserung  der 
Juden,”  and  passed  rapidly  through  two  editions. 
Dohm  demanded  that  the  Jews  be  treated  as  human 
beings,  and  declared  that  his  work  was  no  apology 
for  them.  Their  religious  convictions  would  not 
prevent  their  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  His  book  aroused  wide  interest,  and  he  was 
even  accused  of  standing  in  Jewish  pay.  He  was 
feted  by  the  Jews,  and  the  communities  of  Berlin, 
Halberstadt,  and  Surinam  passed  votes  of  thanks. 
The  adverse  criticisms  of  Dohm’s  work,  moreover, 
drew  Mendelssohn  into  the  arena,  and  he  expressed 
his  views  on  Jewish  emancipation  in  the  preface  to 
Marcus  Herz’s  translation  of  Menasseh  ben  Israel’s 
“  Vindicke  J udaeorum.  ”  Mendelssohn  criticized  some 
of  Dohm’s  contentions,  especially  those  in  which 
he  sought  to  favor  the  legislation  initiated  by  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great.  Dohm  also  wrote  an  article  in 
French  on  the  colony  of  Surinam. 
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DOKSHITZY:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Minsk,  Russia.  The  census  of  1897  shows  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,647  (other  authorities  place  it  at  5,720), 
of  whom  more  thaii  3,000  are  Jews;  in  1860,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Semenov,  “Slovar  Rossiskoi  Imperii,”  there 
were  only  790  Jews.  The  latter  are  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  and  trades.  There  are  368  artisans.  Since 
1893  the  stocking-making  industry  has  developed  in 
the  town.  The  remuneration  of  labor,  particularly 
of  female  labor,  is  very  low.  For  this  reason  mer¬ 
chants  from  Wilna  find  it  profitable  to  supply  Jew¬ 
ish  girls  with  machinery  and  raw  material  for  the 
making  of  stockings.  The  annual  value  of  the 
stockings  made  there  and  sent  to  Wilna  is  25,000 
rubles.  The  abundance  of  flax  in  the  district  en¬ 
ables  about  120  Jews  to  find  employment  in  clean¬ 
ing  it,  and  there  are  about  207  day-laborers. 

Bibliography  :  Yevreiskiya  Chulochnitzy,  in  Voskhod ,  1901, 

No.  38. 

II.  It.  S.  J. 


DOLAN  BELLAN :  French  physician;  lived 
at  Carcassonne  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  the  physician  Jacob  de  Lunel, 
who  removed  from  Carcassonne  to  Tarascon,  where 
he  practised  in  1424.  Dolan  Bellan  is  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  Maystre  Bellant,  a  surgeon  who,  with 
Benedit  du  Canet  of  Arles  (Maestro  Bendig)  and 
Moses  Marveaux  or  Marnan  of  Marseilles,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  King  Louis  XI.  in  1419-20.  A 
Jew  called  “  Bellan  ”  was  known  in  Carpentras  in 
1357  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xii.  193). 


Bibliography  :  Depping,  Lcs  Juifs  dans  le  Mo  yen  Age ,  p. 
181;  Carmoly,  Hist,  des  Medecins  Juifs,  p.  106;  S.  Kalin, 
Lcs  Juifs  de  Tarascon ,  pp.  6, 16,  25. 

G.  S.  K. 

DOLARO,  SELINA :  Anglo-American  actress 
and  singer ;  born  at  London  in  1852 ;  died  in  New 
York  city  Jan.  23,  1889.  She  studied  music  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  under  Auber,  and  made  her 
debut  Jan.  20,  1870,  as  the  Spanish  princess  in  “Cliil- 
peric  ”  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  London.  On  account 

Qf  her  good  -voice  slie  -was  selected  to  sing  in  tlie 

premiere  of  a  production  of  “  Carmen  ”  in  English, 
and  subsequently  as  Clarette  in  “Mine.  Angot,” 
Genevieve  de  Brabant ,  and  in  an  English  version  of 
“Les  Dragons  de  Villars.”  Then  she  leased  the 
Haymarket  Theater,  London,  and  produced  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  “Trial  by  Jury.”  In  1877  she  went 


to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  Colonel  Ma- 
pleson’s  Opera  Company;  but  her  voice  lacking 
strength,  she  severed  her  connection  with  the  im¬ 
presario.  In  1879  she  appeared  at  the  Folly  Thea¬ 
ter,  New  York,  as  the  heroine  in  “The  First  Night.” 
Four  years  later  Mine.  Dolaro  appeared  as  Olivette 
in  Planquette’s  opera  of  that  name  at  the  Bijou 
Theater.  Her  voice  failing,  she  forsook  opera  and 
joined  the  company  of  Mrs.  Fiske  (then  Minnie 
Maddern),  supporting  her  in  Sardou’s  “Agnes.” 

Mme.  Dolaro  wrote  two  plays,  “Justice”  and 
“Fashion”;  a  novel,  “Bella  Demoiua ”  ;  and  an  au¬ 
tobiography  under  the  rather  startling  title  “Mes 
Amours.  ” 
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DOLITZKI,  MEN  AHEM  MENDEL  :  Rus¬ 
sian  Hebrew  poet;  born  in  B3relostok  April 3,  1856. 
He  began  to  compose  poetry  and  prose  very  early, 
often  supplementing  and  spicing  the  quarrels  of 
his  schoolmates  with  lampoons  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 
In  1880  Dolitzki  left  Byelostok,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  Kiev  settled  as  a  teacher  in  Moscow. 
In  1892  he  went  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
in  New  York. 

His  first  considerable  work  was  the  satirical  poem 
“  Likkuy  Shene  ha-Meorot,”  which  appeared  in  “  Ha- 
Shaliar”  (ix.).  It  was  afterward  published  sepa¬ 
rately  (Vienna,  1879).  His  model  letter-writer, 
“Sliebet  Sofer,”  was  published  in  Vienna  in  1883; 
and  his  “  Betok  Leba’im”  (St.  Petersburg,  1884),  a 
novel,  first  appeared  serially  in  “Ha-Meliz.”  An¬ 
other  novel,  “Mi-Bayit  umi-Huz  ”  (Wilna,  1891), 
describing  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania, 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  (see  Perez  in  “  Jiidische 
Bibliothek,”  ii.  69,  Warsaw,  1892).  His  other  model 
letter- writer,  “Nib  Sefatayim”  (Wilna,  1892),  has 
been  reprinted  many  times.  The  first  attempt  to 
collect  his  poetical  works  was  made  in  America, 
“Kol  Shire  Menahem”  appearing  in  New  York 
(1895),  followed  by  “Shire  Menahem”  (ib.  1899). 
They  contain  poems  which  have  appeared  in  vari¬ 
ous  Hebrew  periodicals  in  America  and  abroad.  In 
America  Dolitzki  also  essayed  works  of  fiction  in 
Yiddish,  and  some  of  his  novels,  as  “Der  Gebildeter 
Merder  ”  (Chicago,  1897),  or  “  Slitarker  von  Eisen  ” 
(New  York),  attained  popularity.  He  furthermore 
edited  the  Yiddish  monthty  magazine  “Die  Zeit,” 
which  appeared  in  New  York  from  Dec.,  1897,  to 
Sept.,  1898.  The  unfinished  poem  “Ha-Halom  we- 
Shibro,”  which  appeared  in  “Ha-Tbri,”  1893,  Nos. 
8-19,  and  which  describes  the  sufferings  of  a  Jewish 
Canton ist,  is  considered  by  him  to  be  the  best  of  his 
poems. 

Bibliography  :  B.  Eisenstadt,  Dor  Rabbanaw  ice- So f eraw. 
dp  14-15,  Wilna,  1900;  Meisaeli,  Miktabim  mi-Sar  shel 
Yam ,  i.  36 :  ii.  32,  33,  Warsaw,  1884;  Citron,  in  Ha-Shahar, 
xii.  130:  Lerov  Beaulieu.  Israel  Among  the  Nations,  p.  319, 
New  York.  1896  (a  translation);  Klausner,  Aoro-I  evreiskiya 

iffcj-otHjyx  T'l/cArt.  r>.  Tl.  Warsaw.  1900- 

II.  It.  F.  m. 

DOMAIN,  PUBLIC  (D'mn  ITCH,  literally,  “of 
the  many  ”)  :  As  distinguished  from  private  domain 
(TfVn  S),  public  domain  is  prominent  in  many 
brandies  of  rabbinic  lore,  especially  in  the  law  of 
Sabbath  observance;  for  on  the  Sabbath  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  carry  anything  but  one’s  clothing  and 
ornaments  from  the  private  into  the  public  domain, 
or  vice  versa;  or  from  one  man’s  private  domain 
to  that  of  another;  or  for  a  distance  of  four  cubits 
within  the  public  domain.  But  the  character  of  the 
place,  whether  public  or  private,  may  also  affect 
property  rights,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article  Ac¬ 
cident  and  Alienation,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  “semita”  (NDD'D),  or  sidewalk  near  the  houses, 
which  probably,  along  with  its  Latin  name,  came 
into  vogue  under  the  Roman  occupation,  has  a  char¬ 
acter  and  effect  of  its  own. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mish- 
nali  (compare  Community,  Organization  of;  Cor- 
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poration)  that  in  the  cities  of  Palestine  the  smaller 
houses  were  grouped  around  an  open  place;  this 
place,  or  the  whole  group  of  buildings  with  it,  be¬ 
ing  known  as  a  court  (“ivn),  which  had  one  covered 
entrance  CQD).  A  court  having  more  than  one 
entrance  from  the  street,  or  even  a  house  with  more 
than  one  opening,  seems  to  have  been  exceptional. 

Besides  the  small  houses  thus  grouped  around  an 
open  court,  mention  is  made  of  a  many -roomed  house 
0YVO,  literally  “a  palace”)  corresponding  to  the 
“  insula  ”  of  the  Homans.  Each  of  such  houses  had 
at  its  front  from  eight  to  twelve  pillars,  the  space 
between  which  was  part  of  the  private  domain.  Be¬ 
tween  the  pillars  was  the  well  for  the  house,  so  that 
water  might  lawfully  be  drawn  from  it  and  brought 
into  the  house  on  the  Sabbath.  Minute  directions 
concerning  both  “courts”  and  “palaces”  are  given 
in  the  treatise  ‘Erubin  (ch.  i.}  ii. ;  houses  with  two 
openings  are  referred  to  in  ix.  3),  which  directions 
must  be  followed  to  raise  the  desired  character  of 
privacy  for  Sabbatic  purposes. 

Speaking  generally,  the  highways— that  is,  streets 
and  public  places  in  the  town,  and  roads  in  the  set¬ 
tled  part  of  the  country — are  public  domain.  But 
the  wilderness,  or  unsettled  country,  having  gener¬ 
ally  no  private  owner,  is  preeminently  “domain 
of  the  many”  beyond  any  other  spot;  yet  within 
the  wilderness  a  private  domain  can  be  improvised 
by  forming  a  corral  of  the  wagons  and  other  im¬ 
plements  of  a  caravan  (NY^);  this  with  the  space 
enclosed  is  treated  like  a  court  within  a  town 
r'Er.  i.  8). 

A  navigable  body  of  water  is  public  domain;  but 
here  the  laws,  either  civil  or  ritual,  are  not  fully 
applicable.  A  ship  is  for  all  purposes  private  do¬ 
main.  Compare  Sabbath. 

L*  G*  L.  N.  D. 

DOMBROVA.  See  Grodno. 

DOMBROVITZA  :  Town  in  the  government  of 
\  olliynia,  Russia.  It  has  a  total  population  of 
about  25,000,  including  6,000  Jews,  about  1,000  of 
whom  are  artisans.  The  most  general  occupations 
are  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  each  employing  about 
195  persons.  The  manufacturing  output  of  the 
town  is  sold  at  the  neighboring  "fairs.  There  are 
about  600  day -laborers,  who  receive  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  day  as  wages.  Considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  in  which  260 
Jews  are  engaged.  There  are  19  Jewish  gardeners, 

40  truck-farmers,  and  27  dairy-farmers 
H-  K-  “  S.  J. 

DOMEIER,  ESTHER.  See  Bernard 
Esther. 

DOMICIL  :  Place  of  abode;  dwelling;  the  place 
where  a  man  has  his  true,  fixed,  permanent  home 
and  principal  establishment,  and  to  which,  when¬ 
ever  he  is  absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

The  place  in  which  a  man  establishes  himself  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there  permanently,  be¬ 
comes,  according  to  Jewish  law,  his  domicil  for  all 
purposes,  civil  as  well  as  religious.  This  intention 
may  be  either  avowed  or  implied.  When  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  avowed  he  is  immediately  considered  in  all 
respects  a  member  of  the  locality  in  which  he  has 
settled,  and  he  is  obliged  to  follow  all  the  laws  and 


customs  peculiar  to  it.  If  the  intention  is  not 
avowed  it  may  be  implied  in  different  ways,  as  will 
be  demonstrated. 

One  who  had  Jived  in  a  place  for  twelve  months, 
or  who  had  bought  a  dwelling-house  for  himself, 
was  compelled  to  share  in  the  taxes  and  all  other 
imposts  levied  on  the  people  of  that  place  (see  Com¬ 
munity,  Organization  of).  If,  however,  he  in¬ 
herited  a  house,  or  a  house  was  given  to  him  in  that 
town,  it  did  not  become  his  domicil,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  obligations  placed  on  the  citizens  of 
the  town.  A  residence  of  twelve  months  made  the 
place  his  domicil  only  when  he  remained  of  his  own 
free  will.  If  he  was  compelled  to  stay  there  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sickness  or  the  like,  it  was  not  considered 
his  domicil  (B.  B.  7b ;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,  ”  Shekenim, 
vi.  5;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,  163,  2,  Is- 
serles’  gloss). 

Regarding  a  man  s  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
different  charitable  organizations  of  the  town,  the 
law  varied.  One  who  had  lived  in  a 
Regarding*  place  for  thirty  days  was  compelled 
Mem-  to  contribute  to  the  free  kitchen 
bership  of  (“  tamh  uy  ”) ;  for  three  months,  also 
Com-  to  the  general  charity;  for  six  months, 
munity.  also  to  the  funds  for  providing  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  poor;  for  nine  months, 
also  to  the  funds  for  defraying  the  funeral  expenses 
of  the  poor;  for  twelve  months,  to  all  the  expenses 
of  the  community  (B.  B.  8b;  compare  “Yad,”  Mat- 
tenot  ‘Aniyim,  ix.  12;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah 
266,  5). 

I  wo  distinct  classes  of  residents  were  recognized 
by  the  Rabbis:  («)  the  men  of  the  town,  comprising 
all  those  who  had  lived  there  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  (b)  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  all 
those  who  had  lived  there  more  than  thirty  days, 
but  less  than  twelve  months.  Hence,  one  who 
vowed  not  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  “inhabit¬ 
ants”  of  a  certain  place,  included  in  his  vow  all 
the  people  that  had  lived  there  more  than  thirty 
days.  But  if  lie  said  in  his  vow  “  the  men  of  the 
place,”  he  might  still  derive  benefits  from  all  those 
who  had  lived  there  less  than  twelve  months  (Yer. 
Ned.  iv.  5;  Sanh.  112a;  “Yad,”  Nedarim,  ix.  17; 
Yoreli  De‘ali,  217,  32).  If  a  man  lived  for  thirty 
days  in  a  place  whose  inhabitants  turned  to  idola¬ 
try,  and  he  joined  in  their  worship  of  idols,  he 
was  killed  by  the  sword,  the  punishment  for  com¬ 
munal  apostasy,  and  not  by  stoning,  the  punishment 
lor  individual  apostasy;  the  Biblical  expression  in 
that  connection  being  (Dent.  xiii.  16):  “Thou  shalt 
surely  smite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ”  (Sanh.  112a ;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,” 
‘Ab.  Zarali,  iv.  9). 

A  married  woman  was  obliged  to  make  her  domi¬ 
cil  with  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  refused  to  follow 
him  lie  might  divorce  her  and  decline  to  pay  the 
stipulated  sum  of  her  marriage  con- 
Domicil  tract  (“ketubah”).  He  could  not, 
of  Married  however,  compel  her  to  change  her 
Women,  domicil  from  a  large  to  a  small  city, 
or  vice  versa,  or  from  a  costly  to  a 
cheap  house,  or  vice  versa.  If  he  wished  to  go  to  Pal¬ 
estine,  she  had  to  follow  him  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  unless  she  pleaded  the  danger  of  travel  on 
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certain  roads  (Ket.  110a;  “Yad,”  Ishut,  xiii.  17; 
Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  75). 

The  privacy  of  one’s  domicil  could  not  be  vio¬ 
lated.  Neither  the  creditor  nor  the  court-messenger 
could  enter  one’s  house  to  take  a  pledge  for  a  debt 
of  money  (Dent.  xxiv.  10).  If  it  was  a  debt  of. 
wages  or  of  hire  of  any  kind,  the  creditor  might 
enter  the  debtor’s  house  to  take  a  pledge  (B.  M. 
115a;  compare  Sifre,  Deut.  ad  loc.).  In  all  cases  the 
house  of  the  surety  might  be  entered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  a  pledge  (B.  M.  113a;  “Yad,”  Mal- 
weh,  iii.  4,  7 ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  97,  6,  14). 

On  the  Sabbath  one  might  walk  two  thousand 
cubits  on  all  sides  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 
By  a  legal  fiction,  the  Rabbis  decided  that  if  before 
the  Sabbath  a  man  placed  food  for  two  meals  in  some 
safe  place,  such  place  became  his  domicil  for  that 
day,  and  lie  might  walk  two  thousand  cubits  from 
that  point  on  all  four  sides  (“  ‘Erube  Teliumim  ” ; 
“Yad,”  Shabbat,  xxvii. ;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hay- 
yim,  408  et  sec/.). 

i,  g.  J.  H.  G. 


DOMINICANS.  See  Friars. 

DOMINICO  ITtOSOLIMITANO  or  HIERO- 
SOLYMITANO  ('D^VT  Ip'rWl) :  Talmudist, 
physician,  author,  and  expurgator  of  Hebrew  books; 
born  in  Safed,  Palestine,  about  1550;  died  in  Italy 
about  1620.  He  was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  col¬ 
lege  in  his  native  ci tyr,  studying  not  only  Talmud, 
but  also  medicine.  After  having  been  granted  the 
degree  of  doctor  and  the  title  of  “  Rab,”  he  lectured 
on  Talmudic  law  in  Safed.  His  fame  as  a  physician 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  finally  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  summoned  him  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  court  physician. 

Yeruslialmi  subsequently  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  received  at 
the  College  of  the  Neophytes,  where  he  taught  He¬ 
brew.  During  the  most  active  period  of  the  expurga¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  books  under  the  Inquisition  in  Italy 
Dominico’s  services  were  in  great  demand;  and  first 
in  Yenice  (1578-92  ?).  later  as  chief  reviser  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  commission  in  Mantua  (1595-97),  he  had  op¬ 
portunity  for  placing  his  signature  in  more  books 
and  manuscripts  than  any  other  of  the  Italian  ex- 
purgators.  His  activity  in  this  direction  continued 
at  intervals — in  places,  however,  not  yet  identified — 
almost  until  his  death. 

Dominico’s  works  included,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  “  Ma‘ayan  Gannim  ”  (Fountain  of  the 
Gardens),  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  also  translated  into  Hebrew 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  (1615-17).  He  was  the  compiler 
of  the  “  Sefer  ha-Zikkuk”  (Book  of  Expurgation), 
still  in  manuscript,  one  copy  of  which  (in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Cardinal  Berberini,  Rome)  shows  revision 
by  him  as  late  as  1619. 

Bartolocci  dates  Dominico’s  conversion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  about  his 
fiftieth  year.  But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
dates  of  his  earliest  censorship  have  been  misread, 
it  is  certain  that  he  acted  as  censor  before  1595. 
Furthermore,  Bartolocci  and  Wolf  state  that  Nico¬ 
laus  Mursius  in  his  “  Relatione  della  Citta  di  Con- 


stantinopoli  ”  (Bologna,  1671)  mentions  as  court 
physician  of  the  Turkish  sultan  a  Jew  who  later 
became  converted  under  the  name  of  “Dominico 
Ierosolymitano.”  Wolf  holds  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  subject  of  this  article ;  Bartolocci,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  Mursius  speaks  of  one  whom 
he  (Mursius)  had  himself  seen  in  his  travels,  and  who 
was  still  living  as  a  Christian  in  Constantinople 
in  direst  poverty,  though  as  a  Jew  he  had  held, 
under  the  name  of  Pelaso,  third  place  among  the 
sultan’s  physicians. 

Bibliography:  Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Bah.  ii.  282,  283;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hcbr.  i.  331,  iii.  210 ;  Popper,  The  Censorship  of  He¬ 
brew  Books ,  New  York,  1899,  s.v.;  Berliner,  Censur  und 
Confiscation ,  pp.  9  et  seq .,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1891 ; 
Mortara,  in  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  v.  96  et  seq.;  Stern, 
Urkundliehe  Beitriige  uber  die  Stellung  der  Pdpste  zu 
den  Judens  No.  158,  Kiel,  1893. 

G.  W.  P. 

DOMITIAN  (Titus  Flavius  Domitianus) : 

Roman  emperor  81-96 ;  born  in  51 ;  assassinated  in  96. 
In  69,  when  his  father  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  Domitian  was  the  center  of  the  Flavian 
party  in  Rome.  Succeeding  his  brother  Titus  in 
the  government,  he  provoked  the  vigorous  resistance 
of  the  aristocracy  by  his  despotic  measures,  which 
aimed  at  the  complete  supersession  of  the  powers  of 
the  Senate.  His  mistrust  and  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  drove  him,  after  a  short  period  of  moderation 
and  good  administration,  to  sanguinary  measures. 
He  maintained  the  pagan  faith  against  the  various 
dissenting  sects ;  and  twice  (89  and  95)  expelled  the 
philosophers  from  Rome.  He  dealt  most  severely 
with  converts  to  either  Judaism  or  Christianity,  the 
penalty  being  either  death  or  confiscation  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Even  his  cousin,  the  consul  Flavius  Clemens, 
was  put  to  death  for  embracing  the  J ewish  faith ; 
while  the  latter’s  wife  Domitilla  was  exiled  to  the  isle 
of  Pandataria  (95) .  The  severe  measures  pro  j  ected  at 
this  time  against  the  Jews,  which  occasioned  the 
journey  to  Rome  of  R.  Gamaliel  and  his  colleagues, 
were  frustrated  probably  by  Domitian’s  assassina¬ 
tion.  During  his  reign  the  Jew -tax  was  collected 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  Characteristic  of  his  dis¬ 
trust  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  the  fact  that  he 
summoned  the  descendants  of  David  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  released  them  only  after  he  had  satis¬ 
fied  himself  of  their  harmlessness. 

Bibliography:  Keim,  Rom  und  das  Christenthum,  pp.  206 
etseq.;  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  pp. 
259  etseq.;  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers ,  i.  104  et  seq.; 
Gratz,  Gesch.M  ed.,  iv.  106  et  seq.;  Scbiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i. 
660  et  seq.,  iii.  75 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Rom ,  i.  26  et  seq. 

G.  H.  Y. 

DOMITILLA,  FLAVIA.  See  Flavia  Domi¬ 
tilla. 

DOMNINUS  or  DOMNUS ;  Jewish  philoso¬ 
pher;  lived  between  400  and  480.  He  was  a  native 
of  Laodicea,  or  Larissa,  in  Syria;  the  pupil  of  Syr¬ 
ian,  whom  lie  perhaps  succeeded  as  teacher  of  the 
Neoplatonic  school  at  Athens.  He  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  philosopher  Proclus,  whose  pupil 
Marinus  often  mentions  Domninus.  His  own  pupil 
Gesius,  who  supplanted  him  in  his  old  age,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Jasius  whom  Arabian  writers  men¬ 
tion.  The  sources  speak  of  him  as  a  J ew,  and  Suidas 
relates  that  when  Domninus  was  afflicted  at  Athens 
with  “blood-spitting,”  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
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pork,  while  liis  companion  Plutarchus,  a  pagan,  who 
also  was  ill,  refrained  from  that  remedy.  Suidas 
therefore  does  not  consider  Domninus  as  a  true 
philosopher;  he  is  credited  with  being  a  fine  math¬ 
ematician,  but  superficial  in  other  branches  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  A  follower  of  Plato,  and  therefore  at¬ 
tacked  by  Proclus,  he  defended  himself  in  a  work 
entitled  I iadapriKy  tup  A oyfidruv  UMrovog  (“A  Purge 
of  Plato’s  Theories  ”). 

Not  one  of  his  works  is  extant.  Like  other  Neo- 
platonists,  Domninus  practised  theurgy.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  probably  at  Athens. 

Bibliography:  Marinus,  Proclus,  ed.  Boissonade  ;  Hesychius, 
s.v.  Aofxvlvo? ;  Suidas,  s.v.  Aoixvlvos  and  reo-to? ;  Ptiotius, 
Photii  Bibliotheca ,  p.  325;  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Gric- 
chen ,  2d  ed.,  iii.  2,  691 ;  Zunz,  G.  S.  ii.  11 :  Bernays,  Abhand- 
lungen ,  ii.  293;  S.  Krauss,  in  Magyar  Zsido-Szemle ,  viii. 
519,  xi.  361 ;  Jew .  Quart .  Rev.  vii.  270-277,  ix.  518 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Al-Farabi ,  p.  166,  St.  Petersburg,  1S69. 
k.  S.  Kb. 

DOMES  CONVERSORUM  :  House  in  London 
founded  by  order  of  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1232  to 
provide  a  home  and  free  maintenance  for  Jews  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.  As,  up  to  1280,  on  conver¬ 
sion  all  their  property  was  escheated  to  the  king, 
they  were  left  destitute.  The  buildings  and  the 
chapel  attached  to  them  were  erected  in  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
rolls  office.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  by  the 
establishment  of  this  refuge  there  would  result  a 
conversion  en  masse  of  the  English  Jews.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  scheme  for  the  Domus  originated 


Domus  Conversorum,  London. 

(After  a  drawing  by  Matthew  Paris.) 


with  the  clergy,  a  similar  institution  on  a  much 
more  modest  scale  having  been  commenced  by  the 
clergy  of  Southwark  in  1213.  A  chaplain  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  instruct  the  converts,  and  a  warden 
(“  custos  ” ;  in  Norman  French,  “  le  gardien  ”)  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  temporal  affairs.  Each  male  inmate 
received  1  pZ.,  equal  to  about  2s.  M.  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  currency,  and  each  female  Id.  During  the  fifty- 
eight  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  tiie  Domus  until  the  year  of  the  great 


expulsion  (1290),  about  a  hundred  Jews  in  all  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  benefits  of  the  institution — a  small 
proportion  of  weaklings  out  of  the  16,000  Jews  in 
England.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Domus  were  borne 
by  the  royal  treasury,  while  some  of  the  bishops  left 
bequests  to  augment  its  funds.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  income  a  poll-tax,  called  the  “chevage,” 
was  levied  upon  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  twelve  in 
support  of  their  converted  brethren.  The  treasury 
grant  amounted  annualty  to  £202. 0.4  (in  present  cur- 


Rolls  Chapel,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  Formerly  Part  of 
the  Domus  Conversorum. 


rency  about  £4,000).  At  times  this  contribution  was 
not  forthcoming;  and  the  “conversi”  were  reduced 
to  sore  straits  of  poverty.  In  1271  the  king  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  London  and  to  the 
warden  of  the  Domus,  complaining  of  numerous 
irregularities  in  the  management  of  the  house;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1280,  under  the  custos 
John  de  St.  Denys,  that  definite  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  institution  were  drafted.  In  1281  a 
rabbi  of  Oxford,  Belager  by  name,  entered  the 
home.  Nine  years  later,  when  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  Jews  took  place,  the  number  of  converts 
stood  at  eighty. 

The  value  of  the  history  of  the  Domus  after  the 
year  1290  consists  in  the  testimony  that  its  records 
afford  of  the  steady  stream  of  Jews 

After  the  into  England  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Expulsion,  expulsion.  A  few  of  these  persons 
allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized, 
and  accepted  the  shelter  of  the  Domus.  These  peo¬ 
ple  came  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  the  Barbary  states. 

In  1305  there  were  twenty-three  men  and  twenty- 
eight  women,  whose  baptismal  names  are  all  known, 
residing  in  the  Domus.  From  1331  there  exists  a  se¬ 
ries  of  manuscripts  in  the  rolls  office  giving  valuable 
information  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jews  in  England  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  James  I.  These  documents  range  them¬ 
selves  under  three  heads:  (1)  orders  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  convert,  frequently  supplying  personal 
details;  (2)  the  statement  of  annual  expenses  of  the 
warden,  who  from  about  the  year  1330  also  held  the 
post  of  master  of  the  rolls  (in  these  returns  the 
names  of  the  converts  are  inserted);  (3)  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  receipts,  some  signed  in  Hebrew,  given  once 
a  j^ear  by  the  converts. 

In  1330  there  still  remained  eight  men  and  thirteen 
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women  from  the  pre-expulsion  period.  By  the 
year  1353  the  Domus  possessed  only  one  convert,  a 
woman  named  Claricia  of  Exeter,  avIio  had  been 
admitted  several  years  before  the  expulsion.  She 
died  in  1356;  and  a  month  after  her  death  a  Span¬ 
ish  Jew,  John  of  Castile,  found  his  way  to  England 
and  the  Domus.  From  the  year  1330  until  1393 
eighteen  men  and  two  women  were  admitted.  Two 
of  these,  Aseti  Briarti  and  Perota  Bri- 
Names  of  arfci,  of  France,  av ere  husband  and 
Converts.  Avife ;  Avhile  Thomas  Levyn  (Levi),  of 
Spain,  ran  aAvay  suddenly  after  a  stay 
of  thirty-tAVO  days.  In  1399  a  Avoman  named  Eliza¬ 
beth,  described  as  the  daughter  of  Babbi  Moses, 
“episcopus  Judreorum,”  joined  the  conArerts.  She 
remained  for  seventeen  years,  and  married  a  London 
tailor  named  DaAid  Pole.  In  1409  tAVO  women,  a 
mother  and  her  daughter,  avIio  had  apparently  been 


tioned  in  the  records  from  the  year  1492  to  1538, 
Edward  Scales  from  1503  to  1527,  and  Elizabeth 
Baptista  from  1504  to  1532.  In  the  latter  year  two 
women  Avere  admitted,  and  Avere  given  the  names 
“  Katherine  Wheteley  ”  and  “  Mary  Cook.  ”  In  1506 
Thomas  CromAvell,  the  vicar-general  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  had  been  appointed  master  of  the  rolls 
and  warden  of  the  Domus  Conversorum,  lived  in  the 
home. 

After  1551,  in  which  year  Mary  Cook  died,  the 
Domus  remained  empty  until  1578,  Avhen  an  inter¬ 
esting  convert,  Nathaniel  Menda  (formerly  called 
Jehooda  Menda),  Avas  admitted.  He  remained  till 
1608.  This  man  had  come  from  the  Barbary  states 
and  had  been  publicly  baptized  in  London  by  John 
Foxe,  the  author  of  the  “  Book  of  Martyrs.  ”  The 
receipts  given  by  Menda  for  his  annual  pension  are, 
Avithone  exception,  all  signed  in  HebreAA7  characters. 


living  in  Dartmouth  for  some  time,  were  admitted 
into  the  Domus.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Iioav  they  came  to  be  in  Dartmouth  or  of  their 
native  country.  The  mother,  Johanna,  died  after  a 
stay  of  forty  years,  and  the  daughter,  Alice, .  after 
forty -five  years.  The  longest  period  of  residence 
Avas  that  of  Martin,  son  of  Henry  of  Woodstock 
(1413-68);  while  other  converts  avIio  lived  in  the 
Domus  for  many  years  Avere  John  de  Sancta  Maria 
of  Spain  (1371—1405),  Henry  of  Stratford  (1416-41), 
John  Durdragt  of  Dordrecht,  Holland  (1425-55), 
John  Seyt  (1448-88),  Edward  of  Westminster  (1461— 
1503),  and  John  Fernando  of  Spain  (1487-1503).  In 
the  year  1400  there  Avere  tAVO  inmates ;  by  1450  this 
number  had  grown  to  live;  and  in  1500  there  Avere 
four  converts.  The  expulsions  from  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  appear  to  have  had  little  effect  in  increasing 
the  number  of  residents  of  the  Domus.  A  woman 
called  Elizabeth  Portingale  (of  Portugal)  is  raen- 


In  1581  Fortunati  Massa  (originally  “  Cooba,”  i.e., 
Jacob,  Massa)  joined  Menda  until  159S.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  tAvo  quondam  JeAA7s  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  home  is  coincident  Avith  the  production  of  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  “  JeAv  of  Malta  ”  and  Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant 
of  Venice.” 

In  1598  Philip  Ferdinandus,  a  learned  Polish  Jcav, 
became  a  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  the  Domus. 

This  man  had  been  professor  of  He- 
Philip  brew  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Ferdinan-  later  on  at  Leyden  University.  He 
dus.  died  in  the  Domus  in  1600 ;  and  three 
years  later  there  entered  Elizabeth 
Ferdinando,  perhaps  the  AvidoAV  of  Philip.  In  the 
year  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Arthur  Antoe  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  in  the  following  year,  Jacob  Wolfgang, 
a  German. 

The  records  end  at  the  year  1608 ;  and  summing 
up  the  results  of  these  investigations  it  is  found 
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that  from  the  year  1331  to  1608  thirty-eight  men 
and  ten  women  entered  the  Domus  Conversorum, 
while  mention  is  made  in  the  records  of  the  period 
of  four  other  converts  of  whom  nothing  is  said  in 
the  archives  of  the  Domus. 

As  late  as  the  }Tear  1717  a  London  converted  Jew 
petitioned  King  George  I.  for  a  grant  from  the 
funds  of  the  Domus.  The  buildings  once  occupied 
by  the  converts  were  later  used  as  storehouses  for 
the  rolls  of  Chancery,  and  have  since  been  demol¬ 
ished.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  year  1873  Sir 
George  Jessel,  a  professing  Jew,  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls,  which  formerly  was 
combined  with  the  office  of  warden  of  the  home  for 
converted  Jews.  The  last  trace  of  the  Domus  was 
legally  swept  away  by  an  act  of  the  year  1891. 

Bibliography:  M.  Adler,  Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  iv.;  Lu- 
°/^7  Pap^S  °t  -Anglo-Jew.  Exh.  i.  53;  Sidney  Lee,  in 
16’AP ril  27,  June *15, 18S3 ; 
PaWicatio?as  of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society ,  series  i., 

rr^ce-  j6W'  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  i.;  Tovey, 

Anglia Judaica.  •>’ 

J-  M.  A. 

DOUATH,  EDUARD :  Austrian  chemist;  born 
in  Wsetin,  Moravia,  Dec.  8,  1848.  He  became  as¬ 
sistant  in  Zinrek’s  chemical  institute  in  Berlin,  1869; 
assistant  at  the  technical  high  school  in  Briinn!  1870; 
assistant  agricultural  chemist  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  Vienna,  1874;  and  associate  at  the  Bergaka- 
demie  in  Leo  ben,  1875.  At  present  he  is  professor 
at  the  technical  high  school  in  Briinn.  lie  embraced 
the  Christian  faith  in  1876. 

Besides  papers  in  various  chemical  journals,  he  has 
published :  **  Monographic  der  Alkohol-Gilhrung  als 
Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  Garungsteclinik,  ” 
Briinn,  1874;  “Die  Prtifung  der  Schmiermateria- 
lien>”  Leoben,  1879;  (with  K.  Poliak)  “Neuerungen 
m  der  Chemie  des  Kohlenstoffes  und  Seiner  Anor- 
ganischen  Verbindungen,”  in  “Sammlung  Chemi- 
scher  und  Chemisch-Technisclier  Vortrage,”  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1S98;  (with  B.  M.  Margosclier)  “Das  Wollfett, 
Seine  Gewinnung,  Zusammensetzung,”  etc.,  ib.  1901. 
BiBiaoGRAPHY :  Pogrgendorff,  Biog.-Lit.  HanclwOrterhuch. 

s-  N.  D. 

DONATH,  LEOPOLD:  Babbi;  born  1845  at 
Waag-Neustadtl,  Hungary;  died  1876  at  Gustrow, 
Mecklenburg;  pupil  of  Israel  Hildeslieimer.  After 
studying  at  Berlin  University,  he  took  his  degree 
at  Rostock,  and  became  rabbi  and  preacher  at  Gtis- 
trow,  Mecklenburg.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to  va¬ 
rious  articles  in  Berliner’s  “Magazin  fur  Jtidisclie 
Geschichte  und  Litteratur, ”  the  following:  “Die 
Alexandersage  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch,”  Fulda, 
1873;  “Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Mecklenburg  von 
den  Aeltesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  ”  Leipsic, 
1874;  “Aus  derZeit  auf  der  Kanzel,”  five  short  ser¬ 
mons,  Fulda  (no  date). 

A.  Bla. 


DONATI,  CESARE :  Italian  novelist;  born  at 
Lugo,.  Romagna,  Sept.  21, 1826.  Persecuted  by  the 
Austrian  government  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  left  his  home  in  Finale  in  1849 
and  went  with  his  family  to  Toscana.  He  com¬ 
pleted  the  study  of  law  at  Pisa  (1852),  but  on  account 
of  his  father  s  death  studied  journalism  in  order  to 
support  his  widowed  mother  and  his  brothers  and 


sisters.  In  1859  he  was  received  into  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  was  afterward  made  director  of  mu¬ 
seums  and  art  galleries  in  Florence,  and  finally 
became  chief  of  the  department.  He  was  also  cre¬ 
ated  a  knight  of  the  Cross  of  Merit  of  Savoy.  Be¬ 
sides  contributing  to  the  “ Spettatore, ”  “Indicator 
Letterario,”  “Nuova  Antologia,”  and  “  L’Ecod’  Eu¬ 
ropea,  ”  Donati  wrote  a  collection  of  novels,  “  Foaffie 
Secche,”  2d  ed.,  Florence,  1884;  “Riv@luzione°m 
Mmiatura, ”  his  best  work  (1876);  “Bozzetti  Ro¬ 
mani,”  Rome,  1884;  “Storie Bizzarre,”  1888.  Donati 
now  (1903)  lives  at  Rome. 

Bibliography:  De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biografico,  Flor- 

6DCG,  Ju/u. 

s-  I.  E. 

DONATI,  MARCO:  Italian  lawyer:  born  in 
Padua  Sept.  4,  1842;  died  at  Terni  June  11,  1901. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  academic  career  he  left 
the  university  in  order  to  fight  under  Garibaldi.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  distinction,  and  on  his  return 
completed  his  law  studies,  and  then  opened  an  office 
at  Padua,  where  lie  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  lawyers.  For  many  years  he  sat  in  the 
Italian  Chamber,  representing  first  Belluno  and  then 
Conegliano.  For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Padua.  He  was  created  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Donati  published  a  small  volume  on  the  art  of  ad¬ 
vocacy  and  a  memorial  oration  on  King  Humbert  I. 
Bibliography  :  Vcssillo  Israeli tico,  June,  1901 
s-  I.  E. 


See  Nathan  Jedi- 


DONATO  D’ORVIETO. 

DIAH  BEN  ElIEZER. 

DONIN,  NICHOLAS,  OF  LA  ROCHELLE  : 

Jewish  convert  to  Christianity;  lived  at  Paris  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  ex¬ 
pressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  was  in  1225  excommunicated  by  R.  Jeliiel 
°f  Ptuis  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  and  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Having  for 
ten  }rears  lived  in  the  state  of  excommunication, 
though  still  clinging  to  Judaism,  he  became  dissat¬ 
isfied  at  last  with  his  position,  and  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
propagandists,  who  saw  the  benefit  they  could  de¬ 
rive  from  such  a  recruit,  embittered  as  lie  was 
against  his  coreligionists.  Donin  joined  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order.  His  first  act  of  retaliation  was  to  stir 
up  the  Crusaders  to  the  bloody  persecutions  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  Poitou,  and  Anjou,  in  which  3,000  Jews  were 
killed,  500  accepting  the  alternative  of  baptism. 
In  1238  Donin  went  to  Rome,  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  and  denounced  the  Talmud. 
Thirty-five  articles  were  drawn  up,  in  which  Donin 
stated  his  charges. 

The  pope  was  easily  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  and  despatched  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  transcripts  of  the  charges  formulated  by 
Donin,  accompanied  by  an  order  to  seize  all  copies 
of  the  Talmud  and  deposit  them  with  the  Domini¬ 
cans  and  Franciscans.  If  an  examination  substan¬ 
tiated  the  charges  of  Donin,  the  books  were  to  be 
burned.  This  order  was  generally  disregarded,  ex¬ 
cept  in  France,  where  the  Jews  were  compelled 
under  pain  of  death  to  surrender  their  Talmuds 
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(March,  1240).  Louis  IX.  ordered  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  rabbis  of  France — Jehiel  of  Paris, 
Moses  of  Coucy,  David  of  Melun,  and  Samuel  ben 
Solomon  of  Chateau-Thierry— to  answer  Donin  in  a 
public  disputation.  In  vain  did  the  rabbis  disprove 
the  charges  of  blasphemy  and  immorality  which 
were  the  main  points  of  Donin’s  arraignment.  The 
commission  condemned  the  Talmud  to  be  burned. 

Bibliography  :  Ibn  Verga,  Shebet  Yeliudah ,  ed.  Wiener,  p. 

114 ;  A.  Lewin,  in  Monatsschrift,  1869,  pp.  9  et  seq Isidore 

Loeb,  in  Rev.  EL  Juives ,  i.  247  et  seq.;  Wagenseil,  Tela 

Ignea  Satance ;  Gratz,  GeseJi.  vii.  94  et  seq. 

k.  I.  Bn. 

DONMEH :  A  sect  of  crypto- Jews,  descendants  of 
the  followers  of  Shabbetliai  Zebi,  living  to-day  mostly 
in  Salonica,  European  Turkey :  the  name  (Turkish) 
signifies  “apostates.”  The  members  call  themselves 
“Ma’aminim”  (Believers),  “Haberim”  (Associates), 
or  “Ba‘ale  Milhamah”  (Warriors);  but  at  Adrian- 
ople  they  are  known  as  “  Sazanicos  ”  (Little  Carps) — a 
name  derived  either  from  the  fisli-market,  near  which 
their  first  mosque  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated, 
or  because  of  a  prophecy  of  Shabbetliai  that  the 
Jews  would  be  delivered  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of 
the  fish.  The  Donmeh  are  said  to  have  originated 
with  Jacob  Zebi  Querido,  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  a  reincarnation  of  Shabbetliai. 

The  community  is  outwardly  Mohammedan  (fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  set  by  Shabbetliai);  but  in  se¬ 
cret  observes  certain  Jewish  rites,  though  in  no  way 
making  common  cause  with  the  Jews,  whom  they 
call  “  koferim  ”  (infidels).  The  Donmeh  are  evidently 
descendants  of  Spanish  exiles.  Their  prayers,  as 
published  by  Danon,  are  partly  in  Hebrew  (which 
few  seem  to  understand)  and  partly  in  Ladino.*  They 
live  in  sets  of  houses  which  are  contiguous,  or  which 
are  secretly  connected ;  and  for  each  block  of  houses 
there  is  a  secret  meeting-place  or  “  kal  ”  (“kahal”), 
where  the  “payyetan”  reads  the  prayers.  Their 
houses  are  lit  by  green-shaded  lamps  to  render  them 
less  conspicuous.  The  women  wear  the  “  yashmak  ” 
(veil);  the  men  have  two  sets  of  names:  a  religious 
one,  which  they  keep  secret,  and  a  secular  one  for 
purposes  of  commercial  intercourse.  They  are  as¬ 
siduous  in  visiting  the  mosque  and  in  fasting  during 
Ramadlian,  and  at  intervals  they  even  send  one  of 
their  number  on  the  “hajj  ”  (pilgrimage)  to  Mecca. 
But  they  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Turks. 

They  are  all  well-to-do,  and  are  prompt  to  help 
any  unfortunate  brother.  They  smoke  openly  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  day  they  serve  the  other 
Jews,  lighting  their  fires  and  cooking  their  food. 
They  work  for  the  Turks  when  a  religious  observ¬ 
ance  prevents  other  Jews  from  doing  so,  and  for  the 
Christians  on  Sunday.  They  are  expert  “  katibs  ” 
or  writers,  and  are  employed  as  such  in  the  bazaars 
and  in  the  inferior  government  positions.  They  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  barber-shops.  The  Donmeh 
are  divided  into  three  subsects,  which,  according  to 
Bendt,  are:  the  Ismirlis,  or  direct  followers  of  Shab- 
bethai  Zebi  of  Smyrna,  numbering  2,500;  the  Ya‘- 
kubis,  or  followers  of  Jacob  Querido,  brother-in- 
law  of  Shabbethai,  who  number  4,000;  and  the 
Kuniosos,  or  followers  of  Othman  Baba,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  last- 
named  sect  numbers  3, 500.  Each  subsect  has  its  own 
cemetery.  Bendt  says  that  the  first  shave  the  chin; 


the  second,  the  head ;  but  the  third  allow  the  hair 
to  grow  upon  both.  Danon  calls  the  first  “Tar- 
pushlis,”  those  who  wear  a  special  form  of  turban; 
the  second,  “Cavalieros,”  who  wear  a  peculiar 
pointed  shoe ;  the  third,  “  Honiosos  ”  or  “  Camus,  ” 
who  can  be  distinguished  by  their  flat  noses. 

The  ordinances  which  govern  the  Donmeh,  as 
given  by  Gratz  and  Bendt,  number  sixteen ;  but  as 
Danon  has  published  them  in  Ladino,  they  number 
eighteen  (D'VJD  DKDJfrrD  'D'lprtf).  These  refer  to 
the  unity  of  God,  to  Shabbethai  His  Messiah,  to  ab¬ 
stention  from  murder,  to  the  reunion  on  the  Sixteenth 
of  Kislew  to  study  the  mysteries  of  the  Messiah; 
they  forbid  fornication,  false  testimony,  forced  con¬ 
version,  intermarriage  with  Mohammedans,  and  cov¬ 
etousness;  and  enjoin  charity,  daily  reading  of  the 
Psalms  in  secret,  observance  of  the  new  moon, 
Mohammedan  usages,  and  circumcision.  Danon 
also  gives  a  list  of  their  twelve  festivals,  the  most 
sacred  of  which  are  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  birthday 
of  Shabbethai ;  and  the  Sixteenth  of  Kislew.  The 
latter  is  preceded  by  a  fast-day.  During  their  fes¬ 
tivals  they  transact  their  business  as  usual.  It  is 
only  in  the  evening  that,  with  lighted  candles  and 
closed  doors,  they  rejoice.  The  Donmeh  communi¬ 
ties  are  administered  by  rabbis  appointed  by  the  ab 
bet  din.  These  rabbis  are  well  versed  in  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  they  know  almost  by  heart  the  Zohar,  and  un¬ 
derstand  Judaeo-Spanish,  which  they  regard  as  a  holy 
language.  Children  are  left  in  ignorance  of  their 
true  religion,  and  are  not  initiated  therein,  among 
the  Ismirlis  and  the  Kuniosos,  till  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  and  among  the  Ya‘kubis  at  marriage.  Neither 
the  Ismirlis  nor  the  Ya'kubis  believe  in  the  death  of 
their  respective  saints,  and  they  are  always  awaiting 
their  return.  Every  Saturday  the  Ya‘kubis  send  a 
woman  and  her  children  to  the  seashore  to  inquire 
whether  the  ship  which  is  to  bring  Jacobis  sighted; 
and  every  morning  the  elders  scrutinize  the  horizon 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Ueberbleibsel  der  Sabbat.  Sekte  in 
SaloniehL  in  Monatssclirift,  xxxiii.  49  et  seq.;  idem,  Geseh. 
3d  ed.,  x.  306;  J.  T.  Bendt,  Die  DCmmes  Oder  Mamin  in  Sa- 
lonichi,  in  Ausland,  1888,  pp.  186-190,  206-209 ;  E.  N.  A[dler], 
in  Jew.  Chron.  Oct.  14, 1895,  p.  15 ;  A.  Danon,  in  Allg.  Zeit. 
des  Jud.  1887,  pp.  538  et  seq.;  idem,  in  Rev.  Etudes  Juives, 
xxxv.  264  etseq.;  idem,  Actes  du  Onzieme  Congres  des  Orien¬ 
talists,  section  iii.,  p.  57,  Paris,  1S99,  and  in  Sefer  ha-Shanah, 
1900,  i.  154  et  seq.  (most  fully  in  the  last) ;  Revue  des  Ecoles 
de  V  Alliance  Israelite,  No.  5,  pp.  289-323,  Paris,  1902. 

K.  G. 

DONNOLO  (Aofivoitiog,  diminutive  of  “Domi- 
nus  ”),  or  Sh.abbeth.ai  b.  Abraham  b.  Joel : 
Italian  physician,  and  writer  on  medicine  and  astrol¬ 
ogy  ;  bom  at  Oria,  in  913 ;  died  after  982.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
xirabs  under  the  leadership  of  the  Fatimite  Abu 
Ahmad  Ja‘far  ibn  MJbaid;  but  was  ransomed  by 
his  relatives  at  Otranto,  while  the  rest  of  his  family 
was  carried  to  Palermo  and  North  Africa.  He 
turned  to  medicine  and  astrology  for  a  livelihood, 
studying  the  sciences  of  “the  Greeks,  Arabs,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  Indians.”  As  no  Jews  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  these  subjects,  he  traveled  in  Italy  in 
search  of  learned  non- Jews.  His  especial  teacher 
was  an  Arab  from  Bagdad.  According  to  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Nilus,  abbot  of  Rossano,  he  practised  med¬ 
icine  for  some  time  in  that  city.  The  alleged  grave- 
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stone  of  Donnolo,  found  by  Firkovicli  in  the  Crimea, 
is  evidently  spurious. 

Donnolo  is  the  earliest  Jewish  writer  on  medi¬ 
cine,  and  one  of  the  few  Jewish  scholars  of  South 
Italy  at  this  early  time.  What  remains  of  his  med¬ 
ical  work,  “  Sefer  lia-Yakar”  (Precious  Book),  was 
published  by  Steinsclmeider  in  1S67,  from  MS.  37, 
Pint,  88,  in  the  Mediccan  Library  at  Florence,  and 
contains  an  “antidotarium,”  or  book  of  practical 
directions  for  preparing  medicinal  roots.  Donnolo ’s 
medical  science  is  based  upon  Greco-Latin  sources; 
only  one  Arabic  plant-name  occurs.  He  cites  Asaph. 
In  addition,  he  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  “Sefer 
Yezirah,”  dealing  almost  wholly  with  astrology, 
and  called  “Hakemani”  (in  one  manuscript,  “Tali- 
kemoni”;  see  II  Sam.  xxiii.  8;  I  Chron.  xi.  11).  At 
the  end  of  the  preface  is  a  table  giving  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  Elul,  946.  The  trea¬ 
tise  published  by  Neubauer  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,” 
xxii.  214)  is  part  of  a  religio-astrological  commen¬ 
tary  on  Gen.  i.  26  (written  in  982),  which  probably 
formed  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  “Hakemani,”  in 
which  the  idea  that  man  is  a  microcosm  is  worked 
out.  Parts  of  this  introduction  are  found  word  for 
word  in  the  anonymous  “Orhot  Zaddikim”  (or 
“JSefer  Middot  ”)  and  the  “Sliebet  Musar”  of  Elijah 
Kolien.  It  was  published  separately  by  Jellinek 
(“DerMenscli  als  Ebenbild  Gottes,”  Leipsic,  1845). 
The  style  of  Donnolo  is  worthy  of  note ;  many  He¬ 
brew  forms  and  words  are  here  found  for  the  lirst 
time.  He  uses  the  acrostic  freely,  giving  his  own 
name  not  only  in  the  poetic  mosaic  of  passages  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  Bodleian  fragment,  but 
also  in  the  rimed  prose  introduction  to  the  “Hake¬ 
mani.  ”  He  is  also  the  first  to  cite  the  Midrash  Tillim. 
In  the  Pseudo-Saadia  commentary  to  “Yezirah” 
there  are  man}r  citations  from  Donnolo,  notably  from 
a  lost  commentary  of  his  on  the  Bahaita  of  Samuel. 
A.  Epstein  has  shown  that  extensive  extracts  from 
Donnolo  are  also  to  be  found  in  Eleazar  Rokeah’s 
“Yezirah”  commentary  (ed.  Przemysl,  1889),  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  tables  and  illustrations.  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Raslii  (to  ‘Er.  56a),  by  Samuel 
of  Accho  (who  calls  the  “Hakemani  ”  the  “Sefer  ha- 
Mazzalot  ”),  and  by  Solomon  b.  Judah  (1424)  in  his 
“Heshek  Shelomoh  ”  to  Ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari.” 

Bibliography  :  Preface  to  Hakemani ,  published  by  Geiger, 
in  Melo  Chofnajim ,  p.  29  (p.  95  of  German  text),  the  whole 
by  p.  Castelli ;  II  Commenti  cli  Scibb.  Donnolo  ml  Libra 
della  Greazione ,  Florence,  1880  (-reprinted  in  Sefer  Yezi¬ 
rah,  pp.  121-148,  Warsaw,  1884).  Text  of  medical  fragments, 
edded  by  Steinschneider— Donnolo,  Fragment  des  Aeltestcn 
Med_.  Werk.cs,  etc.,  1867;  translation  in  idem,  Donnolo  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1868;  f rom  Arch iv  fur  Pat h olog ische  Anatomic,  vols. 
xxxviii.-xlii.).  See,  also.  Biography  of  Nilus,  in  Acta 
Sanctorum ,  vii.,  313;  Zunz,  G.  V.  2d  ed.,  p.  375;  Stein- 
schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2231  et  scq.;  idem,  Ilchr.  Uehers. 
p.  446;  idem,  in  Monatssehrift,  xlii.  121;  A.  Epstein,  in  ih. 
xxxix.  7o  et  scq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  v.  292;  Buber,  Lekah 
Tab,  p.  22;  Berliner’s  Magazin,  1S92,  p.  79;  Weiss,  Dor ,  iv. 
22/,  Vienna,  1887. 

G. 

DOOR  AND  DOOR-POST  (nh) :  Doors  were 
suspended  and  moved  by  means  of  pivots  of  wood 
(“potot  ”)  which  projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds  above  and  below.  The  pivots  were  inserted 
in  sockets  (’*  zirim,”  Prov.  xxvi.  14).  Doors  were 
fastened  by  a  lock  6iy:3E),  Cant.  v.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3)  or 
by  a  bar  (rTnn,  Judges  xvi.  3;  Job  xxxviii.  10),  and 
were  opened  by  a  key,  called  “  mafteah  ”  (Judges  j 


iii.  25),  generally  of  wood.  The  rich  and  powerful 
probably  used  keys  of  metal,  which  may  sometimes 
have  been  adorned  with  an  ivory  handle.  Such  a 
key  may  have  been  the  one  assigned  to  the  steward 
of  the  royal  palace  as  a  mark  of  his  office,  and  which 
he  carried  on  his  shoulder  (Isa.  xxii.  22). 

The  expression  “  door-post  ”  occurs  twice  in  the 
Old  Testament,  rendering  two  different  terms;  viz., 
“saf”  (Ezek.  xli.  16),  “sill,”  or,  as  translated  in 
Judges  xix.  27,  “threshold,”  and  “mashkof”  (Ex. 
xii.  7),  also  rendered  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23)  as  “  lintel.”  In 
Ex.  xii.  7,  22  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  on  the  lintel 
and  side-posts  of  their  houses;  and  in  Deut.  vi.  9 
Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites  to  write  the  divine  com¬ 
mands  “  upon  the  posts  [“  mezuzot  ”]  of  thy  house.  ” 

E.  G.  II.  B.  P. 

These  injunctions  prove  that  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  many  other  peoples,  the  door-posts  were 
an  important  feature  in  the  religious  and  supersti¬ 
tious  rites,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the 
house  and  its  inmates  against  evil  spirits  and  nota¬ 
bly  against  the  evil  eye.  The  Deuteronomic  law 
clearly  presupposes  the  practise,  and  intends  the 
replacing  of  obnoxious  idolatrous  inscriptions  by 
the  words  here  given.  In  modern  Mohammedan 
countries  it  is  still  the  custom  to  write  over  or  on 
the  door  quotations  from  the  Koran  (Lane,  “  Modern 
Egyptians,”  5tli  ed.,  1871,  i.  7,  319,  quoted  by  Driver, 
“Deuteronomy,”  p.  93).  A  similar  device  to  se¬ 
cure  “a  good  abode”  is  reported  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson-Bircli,  “Ancient  Egyptians,” 
2d  ed.,  1878,  p.  361,  in  Driver,  l.c.). 

The  nailing  over  the  door  of  a  horseshoe,  or  the 
hanging  of  a  sprig  with  appropriate  inscriptions, 
has  been  generally  in  vogue  among  the  Teutonic 
races,  and  survived  even  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  Sephardic  Jews  in  Palestine 
and  Africa  it  is  reported  that  they  paint  on  their  door 
in  red  a  hand  with  five  outspread  fingers  to  secure 
immunity  from  the  evil  eye  (Luncz,  “Jerusalem,”  i. 
p.  19  of  Hebrew  part,  Vienna,  1882).  For  the  rab¬ 
binical  interpretation  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  see 
Mezuzaii.  E.  G.  H. 

DORBOLO  or  DURBAL  ^3*rn, 

itamn),  ISAAC  BEN;  Rabbi  about  1150;  lie 
traveled  much,  and  knew  Poland,  Russia,  Bohemia, 
France,  and  Germany  from  his  own  observations. 
Some  time  after  1140  he  visited  R.  Tam  in  Raineru. 

In  Worms,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  he  re¬ 
ports  having  seen  a  responsum  from  the  rabbis  of 
Palestine  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  them 
in  960  (at  the  time  of  Otto  I.)  by  the  Rhenish  rabbis 
concerning  the  reported  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
Though  this  responsum  is  mentioned  in  different 
sources— the  Bern  MS.  of  the  small  ‘Aruk  (“  Gratz 
Jubelschrift,”  p.  31)  and  Liwa  Kirchheim’s  “Min- 
liage  Worms”  (“  Ivaufmann  Gedenkbuch,”  p.  297) — 
its  historical  character  has  been  questioned  (Brtiirs 
“  Jalirbuch.  ”  ii.  77 ;  “  Jubelschrift,  ”  l.c. ;  but  see  Rev. 
Et.  J uives,  xli v.  237).  Several  additions  to  the  Mah- 
zor  Vitry  are  in  the  name  of  Isaac  Dorbolo ;  he  is  not 
the  compiler  of  the  Mahzor,  as  C.  Taylor  supposes. 
They  are  indicated  either  by  the  author’s  full  name  or 
by  a  simple  D  (=  Tosefet).  According  to  Zunz  (“  G. 
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3.”  ii.  32),  Isaac’s  father  is  identical  with  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Rashi  and  the  martyr  of  the  First  Cru¬ 
sade  of  the  same  name;  but  this  is  chronologically 
impossible.  Rapoport  wrongly  connected  Isaac  with 
R.  Isaac  of  Ourville,  author  of  the  lost  “  Sefer  lia-Me- 
naliel  ” ;  andScliiller-Szinessy,  with  Isaac  of  Russia. 

Isaac  is  also  mentioned  in  the  “  Sefer  Asufot  ”  (Ber¬ 
liner’s  “Magazin,”  x.  75),  in  “Shibbole  lia-Leket,” 
and  in  “Kol  Bo  ”  (“Monatssclirift,”  xli.  307). 

Bibliography:  Gross,  in  Berliner’s  Magazin ,  x.  75;  Perles, 
in  Gratz  Jubelschrift,  p.  31 ;  Introduction  to  the  Malizor 
Vitry,  ed.  Hurwitz,  p.  36 ;  Berliner,  ib .,  pp.  176,  177 ;  Epstein, 
in  Monatssclirift ,  xli.  307 ;  C.  Taylor,  Appendix  to  the  Say¬ 
ings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ,  pp.  12  et  seq .,  Cambridge,  1900. 

I.  E.— G. 

DORIS  :  First  wife  of  Herod,  whom  he  married 
about  45  b.c.  The  names  of  her  parents  are  not 
mentioned,  probably  because  they  belonged  to  the 
masses,  for  Josephus  says  expressly  (“Ant.”  xiv.  12, 
§  1)  that  Doris  came  from  the  people  (dq/bLOTig)  and 
that  she  was  a  Jewess  (Lc  rov  eOvovq ),  this  statement 
contradicting  “  B.  J.”  i.  12,  §  3,  where  it  is  said  that 
she  was  not  of  mean  origin  (ovk  aGrjfiog)\  she  was  a 
native  of  Jerusalem  (“  B.  J.  ”  i.  22,  §  1).  After  Herod 
came  to  the  throne  in  37  b.c.,  he  put  Doris,  by 
whom  he  had  his  eldest  son  Axtipater,  away,  and 
married  the  princess  Mariamne  {ib.).  But  he  pre¬ 
ferred  Antipater,  and  recalled  Doris  in  order  to  humil¬ 
iate  Mariamne’s  sons  (“Ant.”  xvi.  3,  §  3;  “B.  J.”  i. 
23,  §§  1,  2).  Doris,  as  Antipater’s  mother,  was  now 
much  honored  at  court  (“B.  J.”  i.  24,  §  2),  but  she 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  king’s  wrath.  Herod  being 
aroused  by  a  conspiracy,  she  was  deprived  of  all  her 
jewels,  worth  several  talents,  and  was  again  put 
away  {ib.  i.  30,  §  4) ;  however,  she  still  found  means 
to  warn  her  son  against  his  father’s  anger  {ib.  i.  32, 
§  1).  Her  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  195;  Schiirer,  Gcsch. 
3d  ed.,  i.  407. 

o.  S.  Kb. 

DORMIDO,  DAVID  ABRAVANEL  (also 
known  as  Manuel  Martinez  Dormido)  :  Warden 
of  the  Jewish  communities  at  Amsterdam  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  seventeenth  century;  born  in  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Andalusia  (Spain),  where  he  held 
the  offices  of  alderman  and  life-treasurer  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  of  the  royal  revenues.  He  was,  however, 
imprisoned  for  five  years  (1627-32)  hy  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  tortured,  together  with  his  wife  and  sister. 
On  his  release  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  after  stay¬ 
ing  there  eight  years  went  to  Amsterdam  (1640), 
where  he  engaged  in  Brazilian  trade.  The  conquest 
of  Pernambuco  bjr  the  Portuguese  in  1654  ruined  him. 
At  this  time  the  ciuestion  of  the  readmission  of  the 
Jews  to  England  came  up,  and  Dormido  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  negotiations  by  Manasseii  bex  Is- 
bael.  He  went  to  London;  and  on  Nov.  3,  1654, 
presented  a  petition  to  Cromwell,  which  the  latter 
recommended  to  the  Council.  Cromwell  also  inter¬ 
ceded  with  the  King  of  Portugal  for  the  restitution 
of  Dormido’s  fortune.  In  1663  Dormido  settled  in 
London,  where  he  became  president  of  the  first  syn¬ 
agogue.  His  son  Solomon  was  allowed  to  become  a 
broker  of  the  city  of  London  in  1657,  without  taking 
the  usual  Christological  oath. 

Bibliography:  Godwin,  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  iv. 
248 ;  Griitz.  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  x.  97 ;  Kavserling,  Bibl.  Esp.- 
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Port.-Jud.  pp.  6,  69;  Transactions  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  111. 

88;  Lucien  Wolf,  Manasseh  ben  Israel's  Mission  to  Oliver 

Cromwell ,  xxxii.,  xxxiii. 

J*  E. 

DORMITZER,  MEIR  HA-LEVI;  Austrian 
scholar;  died  at  Prague  Jan.  25,  1743.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Ha‘atakah  ”  (Translation), 
explaining  the  foreign  words  (F^H)  in  Bertinoro’s 
commentary  to  the  Mislmali  (Prague,  1809). 

Bibliography  :  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post.-Mendels.  pp.  68,  189; 

Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  143 ;  Hock,  Mishpehot  K.  K. 

Prag ,  p.  76. 

B.  G.  M.  Sel. 

DOROS.  See  Crimea. 

DOROTHEUS  :  Son  of  Nathanael ;  one  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  the  Jews  to  Rome  in  45  c.e.,  and 
which  induced  the  emperor  Claudius  to  consent 
that  the  garment  of  the  high  priest  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  1, 
§§  1.  2). 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden ,  4th  ed.,  iii.  363. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

DORTMUND  (Latin,  Tremonia;  Hebrew, 
fcOJIDYD)  *•  Capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  district  of  Arnsberg  and  the  Prussian  prov¬ 
ince  of  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Emster.  That 
there  were  Jews  in  Dortmund  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
Jews  living  at  Cologne  at  that  time  were  designated 
as  natives  of  Dortmund  (compare  Honinger,  “  Das 
Judenschreinbuch  der  Laurenzpfarre  zu  Koln,”  p. 
9).  A  letter  of  protection  was  granted  to  the  Jews 
of  the  city  in  1250  by  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Co¬ 
logne,  Dortmund  having  been  pledged  to  him  in 
1248  by  King  William  of  Holland.  For  this  they 
were  to  pay  25  marks  in  Cologne  pfennigs.  They 
had  also  to  pay  to  the  king  a  tax  of  84  marks  ster¬ 
ling  every  eighteen  months.  About  1250  the  munic¬ 
ipality  issued  regulations  concerning  the  form  and 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  administering  an  oath 
to  Jews  (see  Oath). 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
over  the  Dortmund  Jews  was  confirmed  by  Albrecht 
I.  in  1298.  A  year  later,  in  consequence  of  extor¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  .the  followers  of  the  Margrave  of 
Mark,  many  Jews  left  the  city.  Albrecht  rebuked 
the  municipal  authorities  for  having  allowed  these 
extortions,  and  ordered  them  to  recall  the  Jews  and 
give  them  adequate  protection. 

Like  many  other  German  communities,  that  of 
Dortmund  was  wiped  out  in  1349,  at  the  time  of  the 
Black  Death.  But  in  1372  Engelbert  of  Mark  al¬ 
lowed  the  municipality  to  admit  Jews.  But  every 
Jew  who  wished  to  settle  at  Dortmund  had  to  con¬ 
clude  an  agreement  with  the  municipality,  fixing 
the  amount  of  his  taxes.  In  1596  the  municipality 
decreed  the  banishment  of  the  Jews.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  decree  was  carried  out ;  and  if  so,  for 
how  long  a  time.  Jews  lived  at  Dortmund  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  is  shown  by 
an  edict  of  the  municipality  dated  1705,  forbidding 
the  Jews  to  trade  in  horses. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  municipality 
of  Dortmund  was  remorselessly  severe  in  enforcing 
the  poll-tax ;  and  on  festivals  and  Sundays  the  city 
was  closed  to  Jews. 
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During  the  first,  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Dortmund  Jews  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
French  citizens.  From  1815  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Dortmund  differs  in  no  essential  particu¬ 
lar  from  that  of  other  German  communities.  The 
Dortmund  Jews  in  1898  numbered  998  in  a  total 
population  of  66,544;  in  1901,  1,950  in  a  total  of 
142,418. 

Bibliography  :  Koppmann,  in  Geiger’s  Jlicl.  Zcit.  v.  81  ct 
seq.;  Salfeld,  Marty  ml  ogium,  p.  247;  Wiener,  in  Monats- 
schrift ,  xii.  422;  Kayserling,  ih.  ix.  S4;  Stern,  in  L.  Geiger’s 
Zeitschrift  flir  Gcsch.  dcrJuden in  Deutschland ,  iii.  343. 

G.  I.  Bn. 

DOSA  (or  DOSAI ;  an  abbreviated  form  of 
“Dosithai”  or  “Dositlieos,”  A oal&eog):  Father  of  the 
tannaite  Hanina  b.  Dosa,  famous  for  his  piety, 
s.  s.  '  W.  B. 

DOSA  (also  known  as  Dosai) :  Palestinian 
amora,  probably  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmud  has  preserved  two  of  his  halakic  deci¬ 
sions,  and  Midrashic  literature  several  of  his  liag- 
gadic  utterances.  Among  the  latter  is  the  assertion 
that  the  dangerous  “snare”  from  which  God  will 
protect  man  (Prov.  iii.  26)  is  the  function  of  judging 
in  matters  of  religious  law.  Dosa  died  on  the  new 
moon  of  Nisan.  This  date  was  especially  recorded, 
because  on  that  occasion  refreshments  were  offered 
to  the  mourners  (Yer.  Mek.,  end),  a  custom  not  usu¬ 
ally  observed  on  semi-holidays. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  693. 

s.  s.  W.  B. 

DOSA  BEN  SAADIA :  Son  of  Saadia  Alfay- 
yumi.  Dosa  was  aTalmudie  scholar  and  philosopher, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  his  father  as  gaon.  A  res- 
ponsum  by  him  has  been  preserved.  According  to 
Abraham  ibn  Daud’s  chronicle,  he  entered  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  nasi  Hasdai  ibn  Sliaprut  of  Spain, 
and  Judah  Almadari  in  his  commentary  on  Alfasi 
includes  him  in  the  list  of  gaons;  while  in  a  glos¬ 
sary  to  Maimonides’  “Moreli  Nebukim  ”  he  is 
counted  among  the  philosophers  who  combated  the 
Greek  conception  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe. 
Some  scholars  declare  Dosa  identical  with  David  ben 
Saadia,  who  wrote  a  Talmudic  work  in  Arabic  (cited 
in  Bezalel  Ashkenazi’s  “Shittah  Mekubbezet  ”  to  B. 
M.  104b)  which  concerns  itself  with  the  refutation 
of  several  decisions  found  in  the  “  Iialakot  Gedolot,” 
and  which  contains  a  reference  to  another  work 
written  by  David  in  Arabic  on  oath-taking. 

Bibliography  :  S.  F.  Rappaport,  Biography  of  Saadia,  in  Bik- 
kurc  ha-'Tttim ,  ix.,  note  13;  Harkavy,  Studien  und  Mit- 
thcil.  iv.  355;  S.  Munk,  Guide ,  i.  462. 

G.  A.  K. 

DOSA  B.  TEBET :  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  whose  name  the  following  curious 
sentences  on  the  two  most  dangerous  instincts  of 
man  are  handed  down  by  the  eminent  liaggadist 
Huna  (Cant.  R.  vii.  8):  “In  His  world  God  has 
created  two  instincts,  that  of  idolatiy  and  that  of 
illicit  love.  The  first  one  has  long  since  been  up¬ 
rooted  [in  Israel];  the  second  still  exists.  ‘Whom¬ 
soever,  ’  says  God,  ‘  can  resist  this  latter  instinct  I 
shall  consider  as  having  resisted  both.  ’  ”  The  father’s 
name,  “Tebet,”  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  | 


is  an  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  names  of 
months  as  surnames. 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  694. 

s.  s.  W.  B. 

DOSETAI  or  DOSITHEUS  (AoaideoQ) :  A 
name,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  “Mattauiah”  or 
“Netlianeel,”  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
one  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Alexandria  (Josephus, 
“  Ant.”  xiii.  9,  §  2;  xiv.  10,  §18;  xv.  6,  §2).  It 
has  been  borne  by  the  following: 

Dosetai  of  Kefar-Yatma,  a  pupil  of  Shammai 
(‘Orlaliii.  5).  Dosetai  b.  Matun,  a  tannaite  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  Baraita  (Ber.  7b;  Meg.  6b)  as  the  author 
of  a  haggadic  sentence,  which  in  another  place 
(Derek  Erez,  ii.)  is  ascribed  to  Dosetai  b.  Judah. 
According  to  Yoma  80b,  an  amora,  Dosetai  b.  Ma¬ 
tun,  handed  down  a  sentence  of  Jolianan’s;  but  the 
correct  reading  is  “  Justai  b.  Matun,”  which  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Zeb.  99a,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Yer.  B.  K.  vii.  6a).  On 
Abba  Jose  b.  Dosetai  see  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Tan.”  ii. 
388. 

Of  those  from  the  time  of  the  Amoraim  who  have 
borne  the  name  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Dosetai,  the  father  of  Apotriki  or  Patriki. 
(Hul.  64b;  compare  B.  M.  5a).  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  Patriki  or  Patrik  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
brother  of  Derosa  (Yer.  Yoma  iv.  41d).  Dosetai 
the  Elder  (Yer.  Ned.  x.  42b;  Yer.  Hag.  i.  76d), 
mentioned  with  a  younger  Dosetai.  He  is  probabty 
the  Dosetai  frequently  referred  to  in  Midrashic  liter¬ 
ature  as  Having-  handed  down  the  sentences  of  Sam- 

uel  b.  Naliman  and  of  Levi  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  i.  488,  492,  508;  ii.  481;  iii.  695). 

Dosetai  b.  Jannai  :  Tanna  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  known  especially  as  having 
handed  down  sentences  of  the  tannaim  Mei'r,  Jose  b. 
Halafta,  and  Eleazar  b.  Sliammu‘a.  On  a  journey 
to  Babylon  he  was  ill-treated  at  Nehardea  by  the 
Jewish-Persian  authorities,  and  took  revenge  by 
giving  a  satirical  description  of  the  latter.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affair  is  preserved  in  two  different  ver¬ 
sions  (Git.  14a,  b;  Yer.  Git.  i.  43d;  Yer.  Kid.  iii.  64a). 

Examples  of  Dosctai’s  humor  are  to  be  found  in 
his  answers  to  his  pupils’  questions  on  the  differences 
between  man  and  woman  (Niddali  31b),  and  in  his 
reply  to  the  question  why  Jerusalem  did  not  have 
thermae  like  Tiberias:  “If  Jerusalem  had  warm 
springs,”  he  answered,  “the  pilgrims  coming  up  for 
the  feasts  would  have  dwelt  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
baths  offered  them,  instead  of  considering  how  best 
to  fulfil  the  regulations  for  the  pilgrimage  ”  (Pes. 
8b).  The  words  of  Eccl.  xi.  6  (“  In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seed,”  etc.)  he  explained  as  a  reminder  to  the 
farmer  to  be  diligent  in  his  sowing  and  planting 
(Ab.  R.  N.  iii.).  In  another  sentence  (ib.  xi.)  lie 
showed  how  the  person  who  does  not  work  during 
the  six  week-days  will  soon  find  himself  compelled 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  One  of  Dosetai ’s  sermons 
praises  almsgiving,  interpreting  Ps.  xvii.  15  thus: 
“Through  charity  shall  I  see  thy  face,  and  enjoy 
thy  sight  on  awakening  ”  (B.  B.  10a). 

In  a  later  Midrashic  legend  (Tan.,  Wayeslieb,  2; 
Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii.)  Dosetai  b.  Jannai  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two  teachers  sent  by  the  Ass}rr- 
ian  king  to  convert  the  pagans  who  had  settled  in 
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Israel  (later  on,  the  Samaritans).  The  name  was 
probably  suggested  by  its  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Samaritan  sect  of  the  Dositheans  (Bacher,  “Ag. 
Tan.”  ii.  385-387).  Compare  Dositiieus. 

Dosetai  b.  Judah  :  Tanna  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
halakic  sentences  (see  B.  K.  83b ;  Kid.  69a,  and  par¬ 
allels)  and  transmitted  those  of  Simon  b.  Joliai.  On 
one  occasion  Dosetai’s  opinion  was  opposed  to  that 
of  Judah  I.,  the  patriarch  (‘Ar.  30a).  Four  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Deut.  xxxii.  bear  his  namc(Sifre,  Deut.  306, 
309,  318,  320;  comp.  Bacher,  “  Ag.  Tan.”ii.  390  etseq.). 

Dosetai  of  Biri  :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  ‘Ulla,  a  native  of  Biri 
in  Galilee,  once  addressed  a  halakic  question  to  him 
(‘Ab.  Zarali  40a).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  con¬ 
tains  three  interpretations  of  Scripture  from  Dosetai’s 
sermons,  which  were  perhaps  handed  down  in  the 
schools  of  Babylon  by  ‘Ulla,  who  had  come  up  from 
Palestine.  One  of  these  refers  to  Num.  x.  36  (B. 
K.  83a;  compare  Sifre  to  Num.  lxxxiv.,  and  the 
Baraita,  Yeb.  64a);  another,  to  I  Sam.  xxii.  1  etseq. 
(‘Er.  45a);  while  the  third  is  an  original  exposition 
showing  how  David  in  Ps.  xix.  13  et  seq.  gradually 
begs  forgiveness  for  his  sins,  like  a  Samaritan  ped- 
ler  unfolding  his  wares  one  after  the  other  (Sanh. 
107a).  Palestinian  sources  do  not  mention  Dosetai 
of  Biri  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Pal.  Amor.”  iii.  695;  Krauss, 
in  “  Monatsschrif  t,  ”  xli.  561). 

Dosetai  of  Kokaba  :  Contemporary  of  the  tanna 
Meir.  He  asked  the  latter  what  was  meant  by  the 

sentence,  “  THe  belly  of  tlie  wicked  shall  want  ” 

(Prov.  xiii.  25),  and  Mei'r  answered  by  relating  an 
incident  characteristic  of  the  pagan’s  vain  and  in¬ 
temperate  love  of  pleasure  (Pesik.  vi.  59b;  Pesik. 
B.  xxvi.  82b ;  Midr.  Mishlc  xiii.  25  [where  instead 
of  Kokaba,  Be-Yeshebab  is  mentioned  as  the  home 
of  Dosetai]  ;  Tan.,  Pinhas,  13;  Num.  B.  xxi.).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  version  of  this  story,  Mei’r  was 
the  questioner  and  Dosetai  the  narrator.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  assume  (compare  Oppenheim  in  Ber¬ 
liner’s  “Magazin,”  i.  68,  and  Goldberg  in  “Ha- 
Maggid,”  xii.  62)  that  “Dosetai”  is  here  a  generic 
term,  meaning  a  Dosithean  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.” 
ii.  32). 

j.  sn.  W.  B. 

DOSITHEUS;  Founder  of  a  Samaritan  sect; 
lived  probably  in  the  first  century  of  the  common 
era.  According  to  Pseudo-Tertullian  (“Adversus 
Omncs  Haneses, ”  i.),  he  Avas  the  first  to  deny  the 
Prophets — a  heresy  that  gave  rise  to  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees.  Jerome  gives  the  same  account  (“  Contra 
Luciferianos,  ”  xxiii. ).  Hippoly tus  I.  begins  his  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  thirty-two  heresies  by  mentioning 
Dositheus ;  hence  this  sect  is  made  to  appear  older  than 
the  Sadducees  (compare  Clement  of  Borne,  “  Becogni- 
tiones,”  i.  54),  and  on  this  heresy  is  based  the  system 
of  Philaster  (“  De  PLeresibus,  ”  §§  4,  5).  The  Samari¬ 
tan  chronicler  Abu  al-Fath  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  used  reliable  native  sources,  places  the  origin 
of  the  Dosithean  sect  in  the  time  before  Alexander 
the  Great  (Abu  al-Fath,  “Anuales,”  ed.  E.  Vilmar, 
1865,  p.  82).  The  rabbinical  sources  also  (Tan., 
Wayeslieb,  2;  PirkeB.  El.  xxxviii.)  contain  obscure 
references  to  Dositheus  and  Sabbieus  as  the  tAvo 
founders  respectively  of  the  Samaritan  sects  of  the 


Dositheans  and  Sabuseans  (compare  Epiphanius, 
“Haeres.”  11,  12,  13  [14]).  These  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  Avith  the  Samaritans  Sabbseus  and 
Founder  Theodosius,  of  whom  Josephus  relates 
of  the  (“Ant.”  xiii.  3,  §  4;  compare  “Chroni- 
Dositheans.  con  Paschale,”  in  Migne,  “Patrolo- 
ghn,”  Greek  series,  xcii.  441)  that  they 
defended  before  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemaeus  Phi- 
lometor,  against  Andronicus,  the  advocate  of  the 
Jews,  the  sanctity  of  Mt.  Gerizim  (Griitz,  “Gesch.” 
4th  ed. ,  iii.  45).  The  Samaritan  chronicles  (the  Book 
of  Joshua  and  Abu  al-Fath’s  “Annales”)  recount  a 
similar  discussion  between  Zerubbabel  and  Sanballat. 
As  Josephus  says  that  the  Samaritans  had  two  advo¬ 
cates,  he  doubtless  meant  the  two  apostles  Dositheus 
and  Sabbaeus,  Avliose  doctrine— including  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  rejection  of  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  denial  of  the  resur¬ 
rection — Avas  on  the  Avhole  identical  Avith  that  of  the 
Samaritans. 

According  to  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.” 
iv.  22,  §  5),  Dositheus  lived  later  than  Simon  Magus, 
the  first  heresiarcli  of  the  Church;  other  authors 
speak  of  him  as  the  teacher  of  Simon  (Clement 
of  Borne,  lx.  ii.  8;  several  passages  in  Origen; 
Epiphanius,  l.c.)y  at  the  same  time  confounding  him 
Avith  Simon  Magus,  connecting  his  name  with 
Helena,  and  stating  that  he  was  the  “  being  ”  (iorug 
=“  stans”).  Origen  says  that  Dositheus  pretended 
to  be  the  Christ  (Messiah),  applying  Deut.  xAiii.  15 
to  himself,  and  he  comjDares  him  with  Theudas  and 

Judas  the  (see  “  Contra  Celsum,”.i.  57.  vi. 

11 ;  in  Matth.Comm.  ser.  xxxiii. ;  “  Homil.”xxv.in  Lu- 
cam;  “DePrincipiis,”iv.  17).  Origen  also  says  that 
Dositheus’  disciples  pretended  to  possess  books  by 
him,  and  related  concerning  him  that  he 
A  never  suffered  death ,  but  Avas  still  alive 

Samaritan  (“In  Joann.”  xiii.  27).  To  this  must 
Messiah,  be  compared  the  story  of  Epiphanius 
(“  Haires.  ”  13)  regarding  his  death  by 
starvation  in  a  cave.  Epiphanius  adds  that  wdiile 
some  of  the  Dositheans  lead  loose  lives,  others  pre¬ 
serve  a  rigid  morality,  refrain  from  the  use  of  meat, 
observe  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  are  very  strict 
in  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  in  observing  the  laws  of 
Levitical  purity.  These  statements  may,  however, 
refer  to  another  Dositheus,  who  belonged  to  the 
Encratites  (Harnack,  “Gesch.  der  Altchristliclien 
Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,”  i.  152,  Leipsic,  1893). 

Origen  says  (“Contra  Celsum,”  vi.  11)  that  the 
Dositheans  Avere  neA^er  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  that 
in  his  time  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
scarcely  thirty  of  them  being  left.  The  Midrash,’ 
liOAvever,  speaks  of  Dositheans,  with  whom  Babb! 
Mei’r  had  dealings  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  59b;  Pesik. 
B.  16;  Midr.  Mishle  xiii.  25,  Yalkut  §  950),  and  two 
names,  “Dosion  and  Dosthion,”  are  'also  mentioned 
(Ab.  B.  N.,  ed.  Schecliter,  p.  37;  compare  “Sliibbole 
lia-Leket,”  ed.  Buber,  p.  266),  Avhich  either  refer  to 
two  Dosithean  sectarians  or  form  a  double  designa¬ 
tion  for  the  heretic  Dositheus.  Yet  the  fact  that  the 
patriarch  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  (who  probably 
lived  582-603)  disputed  successfully  against  the 
Samaritan  folio  Avers  of  Dostan  (AoaSyv)  or  Dosith¬ 
eus,  and  Avrote  a  Avork  expressly  against  them 
(Pho tius,  “Bibliotheca,”  cod.  230),  sIioavs  that  the 
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Dositlieans  existed  and  even  exercised  a  certain 
power  in  the  sixth  century.  Origen  possibly  refers 
to  a  Christian  sect  of  the  Dositlieans,  who  in  fact 
left  no  traces,  while  the  Samaritan  sect  certainly  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist.  In  Egypt  especially,  this  sect  was 
probably  numerous  enough  to  induce  the  Chris¬ 
tian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  engage  in  polemics 
against  it. 

In  Egypt  the  Arabic  writers  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Dositlieans,  though  some  may 
have  survived  also  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  rabbinical  sources.  Mas‘udi,  of  the 
tenth  century,  says  that  the  Samaritans  were  divided 
into  two  sects— that  of  the  Kuslian,  or  ordinary 
Samaritans  (=“Kutliim”),  and  that  of  the  Dostan 
(Dositlieans;  compare  Auoth'jv).  Sliahrastani  (ed. 
Cureton,  i.  170  ;  Haarbrucker’s  transl.,  i.  25S)  calls 
them  “  Kusaniyyah  ”  and  “  Dusitaniy- 
In  Arabic  yah.”  Abu  al-Fatli  (l.c. ;  compare  p. 
Sources.  *151,  and  “  Clironique  Samaritaine, ”  ed. 

Neubauer,  p.  21,  Paris,  1873,  DTIDV7, 
“  Dosthis  ”)  says  of  the  Dostan — i.e.}  tlie  Samaritan 
Dositlieans — that  they  abolished  the  festivals  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  the  astronomical 
tables,  counting  thirty  days  in  every  month,  without 
variation.  This  reminds  one  of  the  Sadducees  (A. 
Geiger,  “  Ursclirift  und  Uebersetzungen  derBibel,” 
p.  149 ;  see  Judali  Hadassi,  “  Eslikol  lia-Ivofer,”  §  97), 
and  is  a  further  proof  that  the  Dositlieans  were  their 
spiritual  predecessors.  The  statement  that  the  fes¬ 
tivals  were  abolished,  probably  means  that  the  Do- 
sitheans  celebrated  them  on  other  days  than  the 
Jews;  but  as,  according  to  a  trustworthy  state¬ 
ment  of  Epiplianius,  the  Dositlieans  celebrated  the 
festivals  together  with  the  Pharisaic  Jews,  an  ap¬ 
proximation  may  well  be  assumed  toward  the  Ka¬ 
raites,  a  sect  with  which  the  Samaritans  had  much 
in  common  in  later  times.  The  determination  of  the 
months  by  means  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
may  also  have  been  a  Karaite  custom,  although  that 
practise  may  go  back  to  a  time  before  the  opposite 
view  of  the  Pharisees  existed.  Under  the  Abbassid 
califs  the  Samaritans  persecuted  the  Dositlieans,  al¬ 
though  they  themselves  had  to  suffer  much.  Under 
Ibrahim  (218-227  of  tlie  Hegira)  the  synagogue  of 
the  Samaritans  and  Dositlieans  at  Nablus  was  burned 
by  heretics,  but  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt.  Yusuf 
ibn  Dasi,  governor  of  Palestine,  entirely  forbade  the 
worship  of  the  Dositlieans;  and  the  sect  may  in  con¬ 
sequence  have  been  absorbed  by  tlie  Samaritans. 

Bibliography:  D.  Oppenlieim,  in  Berliner’s  JSIagazin,  i.  CS; 
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DOSTOYEVSKI.  Sec  Russia. 

DOUGH.  See  Hallaii. 

DOVE ;  One  of  the  most  familiar  species  of 
pigeon.  The  most  common  term  for  dove  in  the  O. 
T.  is  “yonah,”  comprising  the  whole  family  of  Co- 


lumbidcti ,  but  in  particular  denoting  the  dove  ( Golum - 
ba),  as  distinguished  from  the  turtle-dove  (Turtur), 
for  which  “  tor  ”  is  used  exclusively.  The  dove  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
8-12)  as  one  of  the  birds  sent  out  from  the  Ark.  In 
tlie  sacrificial  code  tlie  dove  and  turtle-dove  were  the 
only  birds  admitted  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  v.  8 ;  xii.  6, 
8;  xiv.  5,  22;  xv.  14,  29).  The  dove  seems  to  have 
been  early  domesticated  in  Palestine  (compare  Isa. 
lx.  8,  where  the  dove-cot  [“  arubbali  ”]  is  referred  to). 
Four  species  of  Columbia  and  three  of  Tartar  at 
present  inhabit  Palestine  in  large  numbers  (see  Tris¬ 
tram,  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,”  pp.  214, 
216,  London,  1889). 

The  Talmud  mentions  about  ten  species  or  varie¬ 
ties  of  Golumbidce ,  among  them  being;  “tasil”  or 
“  ta’zil  ”  (Hul.  62a,  140b ;  B.  B.  75a) ;  “  zulzalta  ”  and 
“zilzela,”  abbreviated  into  “zuzla”  (Sanb.  100a; 
Sliab.  80b);  “hamimta”  (Git.  69b);  “dazipe”  and 
“kupsliana,”  explained  to  be  “turtles  of  the  street” 
(Hul.  62a);  “torin  sliel  rehabah”  (=:  lialf-tamed 
doves).  Tlie  young  dove  is  called  “ben  yonah”  or 
“  bar  gozala  ”  (Hul.  22a,  76b).  More  specific  terms  for 
the  young  of  a  dove  are  “  pargeyot  ”  and  “  peridali  ” 
(B.  M.  24b,  84b ;  compare  Rashi) ;  “  niful  ”  denotes  tlie 
unfledged  dove,  while  “  gozal,  ”  as  in  the  Bible,  indi¬ 
cates  the  young  of  any  bird,  and  is  even  used  of  help¬ 
less  babes  (Pes.  49a).  Of  domesticated  doves  three 
varieties  are  mentioned:  (1)  those  kept  in  the  dove¬ 
cot  (“  shobak  ”) ;  (2)  those  kept  in  the  house  (properly 
the  attic,  “ ‘aliyyali  ”) ;  and(8)Herodiandoves(“lior- 
desi’ot  ”  ;  Bezah  24a;  Shab.  155b;  Hul.  138b).  The 
last  variety  is  so  named  because  Herod  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keep  them  in  pigeon-towers  in  tlie  gardens 
surrounding  his  palace  (compare  Josephus,  “B.  J.” 
v.  4.}  g  4).  For  the  regulations  concerning  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  doves  see  B.  K.  79b;  B.  B.  22b, 
24b;  Sliab.  155b. 

Betting  on  the  swiftness  and  endurance  of  doves 
was  well  known  in  Talmudic  times,  and  those  who 
practised  it  (“  mafrilie  yonim  ”)  were  placed  in  one 
category  with  gamblers  and  usurers,  and  were  not 
admitted  as  witnesses  in  court  (Sanh.  24b;  R.  H. 
22a).  According  to  Raslii  to  B.  B.  80a,  tlie  dove 
begins  to  lay  when  it  is  two  months  old,  and  breeds 
every  month,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
Adar  (compare  Cant.  R.  i.  15,  iv.  1).  For  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  fertility  of  the  dove  see  Ber.  44a ;  Lam. 
R.  ii.  4;  and  Kcr.  28a.  Mustard  is  considered  the 
favored  food  of  doves  (Shab.  128a).  The  Temple 
had  a  special  officer  to  care  for  the  doves  (“kinnin”) 
used  for  sacrifice  (Yer.  Slick,  v.  1).  Turtle-doves 
were  preferred  for  sacrifices  because  mentioned  in 
tlie  first  place  in  tlie  sacrificial  code  (Ker.  28a). 

The  gentleness  and  grace  of  the  dove  make  it 
a  favorite  simile  for  female  beauty  and  tenderness 
(Cant.  i.  15;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2, 12;  vi.  9;  compare  Ber.  56b), 
and  its  faithfulness  to  its  mate  is  a  symbol  of  conjugal 
fidelity  and  devotion  (‘Er.  100b).  It  is  especially  an 
emblem  of  unjustly  persecuted  Israel  (Ps.  lxxiv.  19; 
compare  B.  K.  93a),  and  its  wings,  iridescent  with 
silver  and  gold  (Ps.  lx  viii.  13),  are  compared  with 
the  commandments  which  hedge  around  and  protect 
Israel  (Ber.  53b;  Sliab.  49a,  130a).  For  a  detailed 
comparison  of  tlie  dove  with  Israel  see  Cant.  R.  i. 
15,  iv.  1.  It  is  often  contrasted  with  the  cunning 
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and  treacherous  raven  (Git.  45a;  Kid.  70b;  compare 
Sanh.  100b).  It  is  also  an  image  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Hag.  15a;  Targ.  to  Cant.  ii.  12;  Raslii  to  Gen. 
i.  2;  compare  Sanh.  108b). 

The  anecdote  of  the  Samaritans  having  worshiped 
the  image  of  a  dove  on  Mt.  Gerizim  (Hul.  6a;  com¬ 
pare  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  v.  44d)  probably  arose  from 
the  fact  that  after  Hadrian  the  Romans  erected 
a  brazen  bird  there  (compare  Jost,  “Gesch.  der 
Juden,”i,  61,  75;  Herzfeld,  “Gesch.  Israels,” ii.  596). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible , 
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E.  G.  ir.  I.  M.  C. 

DOWRY  (Aramaic,  Nedunya):  The  portion  or 
property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her  husband  in 
marriage.  In  patriarchal  times  the  dowry  was  not 
known.  As  among  all  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
in  Israel  the  bridegroom  named  a  price  or  ransom 
(“mohar”)  to  the  father  of  the  bride  (Gen.  xxiv. 
12;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  compare  Hos.  iii.  2).  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtful  whether  this  mohar  was  given  in  the 
form  of  a  ransom  to  the  father  or  of  a  gift  to  the 
bride.  Both  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  e.g., 
Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  brought  costly 
gifts  to  Rebekali  when  he  betrothed  her  for  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  son;  while  Jacob  served  Laban  for  fourteen 
years  for  his  two  daughters  (see  Marriage  ;  com¬ 
pare  Saalschlitz,  “Das  Mosaisciie  Reciit,”  cii.,  §  3). 

Besides  this  custom  of  the  bridegroom  making 
gifts  to  the  bride  or  paying  a  ransom  to  her  father 
the  Bible  also  makes  frequent  mention  of  property 
which  the  woman  brought  to  her  husband  at  mar¬ 
riage.  Rebekali  brought  to  her  new  home  female 
slaves  from  her  father’s  household  (Gen.  xxiv.  59, 
61).  Laban  made  similar  gifts  to  Leah  and  to 
Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29).  Othniel  at  marriage  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father-in-law,  Caleb, 
Gifts  to  a  field  of  springs  (Judges  i.  15).  Sol- 
Daug-hters.  omon  received  from  Pharaoh,  his 
father-in-law,  a  city  as  the  portion 
(“  sliilluhiin  ”)  of  the  princess  (I  Kings  ix.  10).  Later, 
the  practise  of  giving  a  dowry  to  a  daughter,  as  it 
is  now  understood,  entirely  superseded  the  gift  or 
ransom  given  by  the  groom ;  so  that  in  Talmudic 
times  it  (“nedunya”)  is  spoken  of  as  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  custom. 

The  Rabbis  ordained  that  a  man  must  give  some 
of  his  property  to  his  daughter  when  about  to  be 
married.  The  minimum  amount  was  fifty  zuzim 
(Ket.  67a) ;  but  every  parent  was  obliged  to  give  in 
proportion  to  his  means.  The  minimum  amount 
was  paid  to  a  poor  girl  out  of  the  charity  funds  of 
the  community,  even  when  they  were  not  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  Although  the  court  could  compel 
a  father  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  it  could 
not  compel  him  to  pay  a  set  dowry  as  long  as  he 
secured  a  husband  for  his  daughter  without  it,  or 
by  paying  a  smaller  sum  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  71,  1,  Isserles’  gloss).  If  the  groom  agreed 
not  to  ask  for  the  dowry,  lie  was  obliged — even 
while  the  bride  was  still  in  her  father’s  house,  in  the 
period  between  betrothal  and  marriage — to  provide 
her  with  all  necessary  garments  (Ket.  67a).  The 
dowry  might  be  withheld  by  the  bride’s  father  if 


the  groom  maltreated  his  bride  during  the  period  of 
betrothal.  In  such  a  case  the  money  was  deposited 
with  a  trustee  until  peace  was  established  in  the 
family  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  73,  8, 
Isserles’  gloss,  and  “Sifte  Kohen,”  ad  loc.). 

If,  after  the  father’s  death,  the  heirs  gave  their 
minor  sister  in  marriage,  and  paid  her  a  dowry 
amounting  to  the  minimum,  sum  fixed  by  the  Rab¬ 
bis,  she  might,  on  attaining  her  ma- 
Paid  from  jorifcy,  collect  from  the  estate  the  bal- 
Estate.  ance  due  to  her.  The  court  usually 
estimated  how  much  the  father  would 
have  given  to  his  daughter  if  he  had  been  living, 
according  to  his  position  in  society,  or  his  generos¬ 
ity,  or  his  action  with  regard  to  previous  marriages 
of  his  daughters;  and  this  sum  was  taken  out  of  the 
estate  (Ket.  68a).  If  there  was  nothing  to  guide  the 
court  in  its  estimate,  the  Rabbis  ordained  that  a 
tenth  of  the  estate  be  given  to  each  daughter  at  her 
marriage,  to  be  paid  by  the  heirs  in  money  or  in  val¬ 
uables.  If  a  number  of  daughters  were  about  to  be 
married  at  the  same  time,  a  sum  made  up  of  a  tenth 
of  the  estate  for  the  oldest,  a  tenth  of  the  remainder 
for  the  second,  and  so  on,  was  divided  equally  among 
them  (Maimonides,  “Tad,”  Ishut,  xx.  4;  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  113,  4). 

If  the  father  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum  he  had 
promised  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the  groom  could 
not  on  that  account  postpone  the  marriage,  but  had 
either  to  marry  or  to  divorce  his  bride.  But  if  the 
promise  was  made  by  the  bride  herself  and  she  was 
unable  to  fulfil  it,  the  groom  might  let  her  “sit  until 
her  hair  became  gray  ” ;  that  is,  until  she  could  pay 
the  sum  which  she  had  promised  (Ket.  109a).  In¬ 
sistence  upon  the  payment  of  a  dowry,  however, 
was  much  decried  by  later  authorities  (Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  2,  1). 

There  is  also  frequent  mention  of  the  custom  of 
the  groom’s  father  contributing  to  the  dowry  (Ket. 
102b);  and  at  present  the  custom  prevails,  in  all 
cases  where  a  dowry  is  agreed  upon,  that  the  groom’s 
father  subscribes  a  proportional  sum  to  the  dowry, 
usually  much  less  than  that  given  by  the  bride’s 
father.  If  the  bridegroom  died  after  betrothal, 
and,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  bride  be¬ 
came  betrothed  to  his  brother  (see  Levirate),  her 
father  need  not  pay  to  the  latter  the  dowry  prom¬ 
ised  to  his  brother  (Ket.  66a). 

The  dowry  that  the  woman  brought  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  whether  real  estate,  slaves,  or  movable  prop¬ 
erty,  was  recorded  in  the  marriage 
In  contract  (Ketub ah).  Custom  decided 

Marriage  whether  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
Contract,  marriage  contract  should  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  dowry  was  really 
worth,  or  more  or  less.  In  some  places  the  custom 
prevailed  of  recording  an  amount  one- third  or  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  value  of  the  actual  dowry ;  in 
others,  less  than  the  value  of  the  dowry  (ib. ;  Ishut, 
xxiii.  11 ;  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  66, 11).  This  sum  then  be¬ 
came  a  claim  upon  the  husband’s  property  equally 
with  the  ketubali  itself;  so  that  when  he  died  or 
divorced  her,  the  woman  could  collect  from  his  es¬ 
tate  both  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract 
and  the  value  of  her  dowry.  During  the  husband’s 
life,  however,  the  downy  belonged  to  him.  and  he 
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might  derive  all  benefits  from  it.  He  might  even 
sell  it  for  the  period  of  his  lifetime.  The  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  relation  of  the  husband  to  the  dowry  vary 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  woman  has  acquired 
that  property. 

“  Nikse  z'on  barzel  ”  (the  property  of  iron  sheep) 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  dowry  given  to  the 
woman  at  marriage  by  her  father  or  . 

Kinds  of  his  heirs,  and  detailed  in  the  marriage 

Property,  contract.  All  rents,  fruits,  and  incre¬ 
ments  of  this  property  belonged  to  the 
husband ;  and  he  became  responsible  for  the  principal 
in  case  of  loss  or  damage.  At  his  death,  or  in  the 
case  of  divorce,  the  woman  received  the  value  of 
that  property  as  estimated  on  her  wedding-day. 
Like  iron,  it  could  not  be  destroyed  or  damaged,  and 
like  sheep,  the  husband  might  derive  all  profit 
(wool)  from  it. 

“Nikse  melug”  (the  property  of  plucking)  is  the 
term  designating  property  which  the  woman  ob¬ 
tained  during  her  betrothal,  by  inheritance  or  by 
gift.  The  husband  was  entitled  to  all  the  fruits  and 
profits  thereof,  although  he  was  not  held  responsible 
for  its  loss  or  deterioration.  He  might  “  pluck  ”  it 
(have  the  usufruct  during  his  life),  and  need  not  an¬ 
swer  for  any  damage  that  might  occur  to  it. 

The  husband  was  made  the  usufructuary  of  the 
foregoing  two  classes  of  his  wife’s  property  by  a 
decree  of  the  Rabbis,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
obliged  to  redeem  his  wife  whenever  she  might  be 
taken  captive  (Ret.  47b).  The  wife  should  not  sell 
any  part  of  her  property  while  her  husband  was 
living,  and  if  she  did  sell,  he  could  collect  from  the 
buyer  all  the  improvements  or  profits  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  bore  during  his  life.  If  the  husband  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  lawsuit  regarding  his  wife’s  property, 
he  needed  a  power  of  attorney  from  her  to  act  in  her 
name.  When,  however,  the  case  also  involved  the 
profits  of  the  propert}%  he  did  not  require  a  power  of 
attorney;  for,  being  entitled  to  the  profit,  he  might 
also  claim  the  property  itself  (Git.  48b;  “Yad,”  She- 
luhin,  iii.  4;  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  81,  4). 

Property  which  the  husband  gave  to  his  wife  after 
marriage,  or  which  a  third  person  gave  to  her  with 
the  express  understanding  that  it  be  used  exclusively 
b}’  her,  or  which  she  obtained  by  selling  her  mar¬ 
riage  contract,  was  considered  entirely  beyond  the 
husband’s  control.  She  could  not,  however,  sell  or 
give  away  the  property  given  to  her  by  lier  husband; 
while  with  the  other  kinds  she  might  do  as  she 
desired  (Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  85,  7). 

According  to  the  rabbinic  law,  the  husband  be¬ 
came  the  sole  heir  of  his  wife’s  property  of  all  these 
three  classes  (see  Inheritance).  In  regard  to  the 
dowiy  that  the  woman  brought  from  her  father’s 
household,  this  law  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  R. 
Jacob  Tam  (1100-1171  c.e.),  who  enacted  that  if  the 
wife  died  childless  within  the  first  y ear  after  mar¬ 
riage,  the  whole  amount  of  the  dowiy  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  her  father  or  to  his  heirs.  Subsequently 
this  was  still  further  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  synod  of  the  communities  of  Speyer,  Worms, 
and  Mayence  (“  Takkanat  ShWM  ”),  to  the  effect 
that  if  she  died  childless  during  the  second  year  aft  er 
marriage,  one-lialf  of  the  dowry  should  be  returned 
to  her  father  or  to  his  heirs.  This  became  the  cus¬ 


tom  throughout  Germany,  and  later  was  adopted  by 
the  Polish  Jews  also.  In  1761,  at  a  conference  of 
rabbis  held  in  Slutsk,  Russia,  this  enactment  was 
again  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  husband. 
As  found  in  the  records  (§  24)  of  the  Grodno  Jewish 
community,  it  reads  as  follows : 

11  Concerning  tlie  enactment  of  Speyer,  Worms,  and  Mayence 
(‘  SliWM  ’)  in  the  case  when  the  daughter  died,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  following  decree  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  time  and  of  the  place.  If  the  wife  dies  within  three 
years  after  marriage,  everything  should  be  returned  to  ber  rela¬ 
tives,  even  lier  garments.  If  she  dies  within  Jive  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  half  of  her  dowry  should  he  returned  to  her  relatives. 
After  that  period  the  husband  becomes  the  sole  heir.” 

Only  the  first  half  of  this  decree  has  been  accepted 
by  all  later  authorities  of  Russia  and  Poland  (Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  53,  4;  Eisenstadt,  “PitheTesliubali,”  loc.). 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ;  Hamburger,  R .  B.  T. 
ii.;  Bloch,  Das  Erhrccht ,  Budapest,  1890;  idem,  Der  Vcr- 
trag ,  ib.  1893;  Mayer,  Die  Rechtc  der  Israclitcn,  Athcner, 
und  ROmer,  ii.,  §  225.  Leipsic,  1866;  Saalsclititz,  Das  Mosa- 
ischc  Rccht,  cii.,  Berlin,  1853;  Mielziner,  The  Jewish  Law 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Cincinnati,  1884;  Lichtscliein,  Die 
Ehc,  Leipsic,  1879. 

L.  G.  J.  H.  G. 

DOXOLOGY.  See  Liturgy. 

DRABKIN,  ABRAHAM  :  Chief  rabbi  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia ;  born  of  an  old-established  fam¬ 
ily  at  Mohilev  on  the  Dnieper  in  1844.  When  only 
a  boy  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  of  Jewish  literature,  attending  the  best  Jewish 
schools  of  the  time.  He  also  received  instruction  in 
the  Cabala  from  several  Hasidic  rabbis.  Having 
graduated  as  rabbi  from  the  rabbinical  institute  at 
Wilna,  be  acted  as  teacher  there  for  some  time.  Iu 
1871  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture 
Among  the  Jews  of  Russia  presented  him  with  a 
scholarship,  enabling  him  to  continue  his  studies  at 
Breslau.  Here,  at  the  rabbinical  seminary,  and  at 
the  university  under  Griitz,  Frankcl,  and  others,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  Oriental  learning.  After  attaining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  in  1875,  he  returned  to  Russia. 

He  was  chosen  (1876)  chief  rabbi  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  St.  Petersburg.  Both  in  this  capacity  and  . 
as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  Russian  Juda¬ 
ism  at  the  time  when  the  anti-Semitic  movement 
was  developing,  he  had  a  difficult  and  responsible 
task.  Through  his  forceful  personal  representations 
to  the  heads  of  the  Russian  government,  through  his 
interviews  with  Count  Ignatiev  during  the  anti- 
Jewisli  riots  of  1882,  and  through  his  vehement  pul¬ 
pit  declamations  against  anti-Semitism,  the  name  of 
Drabkin  became  widely  known. 

Drabkin  was  one  of  the  first  Jewish  rabbis  to 
preach  in  Russian.  To  his  initiative  is  due  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  number  of  educational  and  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  by  the  community  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  went  with  the  deputations  sent  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  by  that  community  to  wait  upon  Alexander 
III.  and  Nicholas  II.  At  the  latter’s  coronation  in 
1896  Drabkin,  together  with  the  rabbis  of  Moscow 
and  Warsaw,  was  chosen  by  the  government  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  was  later  decorated 
by  the  czar.  He  was  a  member  of  several  commis¬ 
sions,  including  that  appointed  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  circumcision  among  the  Jews  (1892),  and  that 
organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Olden- 
burgski  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague. 
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Drabkin  is  the  author  of  “Die  Russisclie  Gesetz- 
gebung  inBezug  auf  die  Juden,  ”  in  “  Monatsschrift,” 
July  and  Aug.,  1875;  and  he  has  contributed  to 
the  Russian -Jewish  magazines  “  Yyestnik  Russkikh 
Yevreyev  ”  and  “Razsvvet.” 
ii.  h.  I.  Dr. 

DRACH,  DAVID  PAUL :  Librarian  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome ;  born  at  Strasburg  March  6, 
1791 ;  died  in  Rome  Jan.,  1865.  Drach  received  his 
early  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  rabbi. 
After  spending  some  time  in  various  Talmudic 
schools,  he  became  a  teacher  at  Rappoltsweiler, 
though  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  love  of  the 
secular  sciences  brought  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  coreligionists,  and  became  tutor 
in  a  wealthy  Jewish  family.  His  reputation  as  a 
teacher  brought  him  Christian  pupils;  and  this  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  his  subsequent  conver¬ 
sion  ;  in  fact,  he  had  always  manifested  some  leaning 
toward  Christianity. 

Drach  had  already  begun  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
doctrines  in  their  original  sources.  Struck  by  the 
accusation  of  some  of  the  Fathers  that  the  Jewrs 
had  corrupted  the  Hebrew  text,  he  began  a  compar¬ 
ative  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  vfliicli 
study  he  continued  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  president  of  the  Central  Consistory.  Drach  v7as 
received  into  the  Catholic  faith  in  1823,  together 
with  his  twro  daughters  and  his  son  Paul,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  a  priest  and  a  distinguished  Biblical 
scholar. 

In  1827  Drach  accepted  the  position  of  librarian 
of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  wiiicli  position  he  held 
until  the  year  of  his  death. 

Drach’s  principal  wrorks  are  the  following:  An 
edition  of  the  “Bible  de  Venice,”  27  vols.,  with 
copious  and  learned  notes,  Paris,  1827-33;  “Rela¬ 
tion  de  la  Conversion  de  M.  Hyacinthe  (Simon) 
Deutz,  Baptise  a  Rome,  le  3  Fevrier  1826,  Precedee 
de  Quelques  Considerations  sur  le  Retour  d ’Israel 
dans  l’Eglise  de  Dieu,  ”  Paris,  1828 ;  “  Du  Divorce  dans 
la  Synagogue,”  Rome,  1840;  “Notice  Coneernant 
TOrigine  et  les  Progres  de  l’Hospice  Apostolique 
de  St.  Michel,”  Rome,  1842;  “  De  lTIarmouie  Entre 
l’Eglise  et  la  Synagogue,  ou  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi  de  la 
Religion  Chretienne,”  2  vols.,  Paris,  1844;  “Lexicon 
Catholicum  Hebraicum  et  Clialdaicum  in  V.  T.  Li- 
bros,  hoc  est,  Gulielmi  Gesenii  Lexicon  Manuale 
Hebrreo-Latinum  Ordine  Alphabetico  Digestum,” 
Paris,  1848;  “Le  Pieux  Hebraisant,”  a  wrork  con¬ 
taining  the  principal  Christian  prayers  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Catholic  catechism  in  Hebrew7  and  Latin, 
Paris,  1853;  “Documents  Nouveaux  sur  les  Restes 
des  An  cions  Samaritains”  (from  “Annales  de  Phi¬ 
losophic  Chretienne,”  Nov.,  1S53),  Paris,  1S54. 

Bibliography:  Wetzer  and  Wrelte,  Kirch  enlex  iho  n ;  Migne, 
Dictimrnaire  des  Conversions.  An  autobiography  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Drach’s  Harmonic  Entre  VEnlisc  ct  la  Sjjna- 
goguc. 

s.  PI.  II. 

DRACHMA.  See  Numismatics  and  Weights. 

DRACHMAE,  BERNARD:  American  educa¬ 
tor  and  rabbi;  born  in  Ncwt  York  city  June  27,  1861. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  a  rabbinical  family,  and  was 
educated  at  the  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 


the  Hebrew  Preparatory  School,  and  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  v7hence  he  graduated  in  1882. 
Continuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  he  entered  the 
Breslau  seminary,  and  matriculated  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  that  place,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Heidelberg  ( mvlla  cum  laude)  in  1884.  .  Drachman 
received  his  rabbinical  diploma  from  Manuel  Joel, 
rabbi  at  Breslau  (1885).  Returning  to  America,  he 
first  officiated  as  rabbi  totheOheb  Sholom  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Newark,  N.  J.  (1885-87).  Next  he  accepted 
the  office  of  rabbi  to  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
Bikkur  Cholim,  New  York  city  (1887-89),  and  later 
to  that  of  the  congregation  Zichron  Ephraim,  of 
which  he  is  still  (1903)  the  incumbent.  Drachman 
assisted  Dr.  Sabato  Morais  in  founding  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  (1886),  and  v7as  appointed 
preceptor  in  Biblical  exegesis,  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  Jewish  philosophy.  In  1889  he  w’as  elected  dean 
of  the  faculty,  vdiick  position  he  held  until  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
in  New  York  in  1902,  wrhen  Drachman  accepted  the 
office  of  instructor  in  Bible  and  Hebrew7  grammar  and 
the  appointment  of  acting  reader  in  codes  in  that 
institution.  To  him  was  due  the  inception  of  the 
Jewish  Endeavor  Society. 

Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned :  “  Die  Stel- 
lung  und  Bedeutung  des  Jehudali  Hajjug  in  der 
Gescliichte  der  Hebraischen  Grammatik”  (Breslau, 
1885),  and  “Neo-Hebraic.  Literature  in  America” 
(in  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Jewish  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  Association,  New  York,  1900). 
Also  he  translated  from  the  German  “  The  Nineteen 
Letters  of  Ben  Uziel  ”  by  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch 
(New  York,  1899). 

a.  F.  H.  V. 

DRAGOMAN,  EL  :  Title  of  a  Jewish  periodical 
wu-itten  in  Judieo-Spanisli  and  printed  in  square 
Hebrew  characters,  published  in  Vienna  in  1856. 

g.  M.  Fr. 

DRAGON  (tipdnuv):  The  usual  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  for  pn,  dangerous  monster  wrhose  bite 
is  poisonous  (“dragons’  poison”)  (Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Ps.  xci.  13).  Nowiiere  distinctly  described,  they 
must  be  imagined  as  of  composite  form,  resembling, 
according  to  some  passages,  the  snake.  Thus  in 
Ex.  vii.  9  (Ilebr.)  the  staff  of  Moses  is  turned  into  a 
“dragon”;  according  to  Ex.  iv.  3  (Hebr.),  into  a 
“snake.”  Their  home  is  in  the  w7ater;  they  are 
mentioned  together  with  the  weaves  of  the  sea  (Ps. 
cxlviii.  7),  and  were  created  by  God  with  the  fishes 
(Gen.  i.  21).  Originally  the}7  are  mythological  per¬ 
sonifications  of  the  floods  (niDnn).  In  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem  a  “dragon’s  spring”  was  located,  in 
vfliicli,  according  to  ancient  belief,  a  dragon  lived 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Avell  (Nch.  ii.  13).  Especially 
interesting  are  the  passages  that  speak  of  a  single 
dragon:  the  “dragon  that  is  in  the  sea”  (Isa.  xxvii. 
1) ;  “  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 
rivers”  (Ezek.  xxix.  3);  or  simply  “dragon”  (Job 
vii.  12  [Hebr.];  Jer.  Ii.  34;  Ps.  xliv.  19,  read  prA 
Such  a  dragon  is  also  referred  to  as  “Rahab  ”  (Isa. 
Ii.  9  et  seq.).  Leviathan  (jm^)  probably  also  means 
a  dragon  of  this  kind  (compare  Isa.  xxvii.  1). 

Sometimes  considerable  information  is  given  of 
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these  monsters.  “In  the  beginning  of  things Ynwn 
overpowered  them  in  creating  the  world.  ”  It  is  clear 
that  this  story,  which  is  found  only  in  fragments  in 
the  0.  T.,  was  originally  a’mytli,  representing  God’s 
victory  over  the  seas  (DVDl;  Isa.  li.  9  et  seq.),  or  the 
hemming  in  of  the  Nile  (Ezek.  xxix.  3).  The 
Babylonian  story  of  Marduk’s  victory  over  the 
dragon  of  the  sea,  Tiarnat,  is  analogous;  but  other 
traditions,  especially  those  of  Egypt,  may  also  have 
influenced  the  story.  The  Hebrew  poets  and  Proph¬ 
ets  were  fond  of  using  this  old  myth  to  symbolize 
the  destruction  of  Israel’s  enemies. 

In  post-canonical  times  also  similar  traditions  are 
often  referred  to.  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ii.)  describe, 
under  the  image  of  a  dragon,  Pompey’s  greatness 
and  fall;  Apocr.  Esther  (i.  4  et  seq.)  describes  the 
conflict  between  Hainan  and  Mordecai  as  a  battle 
between  two  dragons;  the  legend  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  a  reproduction  of  the  old  Marduk  monster, 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  narrates  how 
the  prophet  made  cakes  of  pitch  and  put  them  in  the 
dragon’s  mouth,  with  the  result  that  the  “dragon 
burst  in  sunder.”  Especially  important  is  the  mys¬ 
tical  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  divine  child  and 
its  heavenly  mother  by  the  great  red  dragon  (Test. 
Job  xii.).  In  its  present  form  the  story  is  explained 
as  referring  to  the  attacks  of  the  devil  on  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  it  is  based  on  an  old  Oriental  myth  of  the 
enmity  of  the  dragon  for  the  child  of  the  sun. 
Bibliography:  Gunkel,  Schopfung  unci  Chaos. 

e.  g.  ii.  H.  Gun. 

DRAGUIGNAN  (Hebrew,  aovpj-n) :  Capital 
of  the  department  of  Yar,  France.  There  was  a 
Jewish  community  here  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  poet  Isaac  Gorni,  who  visited  it  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  rich  Jews  of  Draguignan,  who  did  not  know 
enough  to  appreciate  his  talent.  He  called  the 
place  pn  D 'IpD  (“dragon’s  lair”).  In  1350-1400 
two  Jews,  Cresquet  and  Crescas,  who  had  come 
from  “Draguinham,”  lived  at  Tarascon.  About 
the  same  time  Cregut  Hayyim,  a  Jew  from  Dragui¬ 
gnan,  lived  at  Hyeres,  France.  In  1427  the  Jews  of 
Draguignan  were  persecuted,  and  compelled  to  wear 
a  badge  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel,  on  pain  of  being 
fined  twenty-five  silver  marks.  In  1475,  however, 
they  were  authorized  to  maintain  a  synagogue  on 
condition  of  paying  four  pounds  of  wax  annually  to 
the  Bishop  of  Frej  us. 

Bibliography  :  B.  Arnaud,  Essai  sur  la  Condition  cles  Juifs 
en  Provence ,  pp.  20,  51:  Gross,  Gallia  Juclaica,  p.  170:  S. 
Kahn,  Les  Juifs  dc  Tarascon,  p.  25. 

S.  K. 

DRAMA  :  City  of  European  Turkey  in  the  vila¬ 
yet  of  Salonica,  25  miles  from  Serres.  It  is  the  an¬ 
cient  Drabescus.  Its  small  Jewish  community, 
which  was  founded  in  1SG0  by  immigrants  from 
Serres  and  Monastir,  possesses  a  synagogue,  and  a 
boys’  school  with  fifty  pupils.  Aside  from  several 
well-to-do  families,  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  live 
by  pedling  in  the  neighboring  villages.  There  are 
sixty -two  Jewish  families  in  a  total  population  of 
9,000.  ‘  1 

D-  M.  Fn. 

DRAMA,  HEBREW :  The  origin  of  the  He¬ 
brew  drama  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early 


period.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  were  wont  to  express  their  emotions  in 
the  form  of  dialogue  interspersed  with  songs.  Mir¬ 
iam,  with  a  drum  in  her  hand,  singing  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Israel,  while  the  other  women  answer  her 
in  chorus,  suggests  vividly  the  strophes  and  antis- 
troplies  of  the  later  Greek.  The  song  of  Moses  is 
of  the  same  nature.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many'  scholars,  is  a  regular  drama,  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  which  is  the  Sliulamite,  and  in  which  the 
other  dramatis  persona)  are :  Solomon ;  a  shepherd ; 
chorus;  watchmen,  etc.  (see  Henan’s  translation  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon).  To  the  foregoing  may  be 
added  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  if  not  so  elaborate  in 
dramatic  form  as  the  Canticles,  yet  represents  sev¬ 
eral  persons  as  acting,  namely:  Job;  his  wife;  the 
messengers;  Elipliaz,  Biklad,  and  Zophar  (Job’s 
three  friends);  Eliliu ;  and  God.  These  few  crude 
dramas  of  the  Biblical  epoch  had  no  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors.  Till  the  seventeenth  century  c.E.  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  drama  in  Hebrew  is  known.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
second  century  b.c.  Ezekiel  the  Alexandrian,  in¬ 
spired  by  Euripides,  wrote  a  drama  in  Greek,  “The 
Exodus”;  but  other  Jews  did  not  imitate  him.  With 
the  fall  of  pagan  Rome  a  new  era  of  culture  began, 
in  which  the  Jews  actively  participated,  produc¬ 
ing  a  considerable  quantity  of  dramatic  literature, 
though  written  in  secular  languages  (Kayserling, 
“Sephardim;  Romanisclie  Poesien  der  Juden  in 
Spanien  ”). 

It  was  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  Jews 
found  freedom  from  persecution,  aud  where  Jewish 
libraries  and  literal  societies  existed,  that  gave  birth 
to  the  modern  Hebrew  drama. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  dramas 
written  in  Hebrew ;  and  (2)  those  translated  or 
adapted  into  Hebrew  from  other  languages.  Of  the 
former  the  earliest  were  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  production  of  their 
successors  continued  with  some  interruption  for 
about  two  hundred  years.  Translations  began  to 
be  made  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
reached  their  highest  excellence  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  translation  into  Hebrew 
of  dramas  written  in  other  languages  is  still  carried 
on  with  great  activity. 

I.  Of  the  dramas  written  in  Hebrew  the  oldest  is 
YID1  (“The  Eternal  Foundation ”),  written  by 
Moses  Zacuto  at  Amsterdam  about  1642  (Franz 
Delitzscli,  “Gescli.  der  Judisclien  Poesie,”  p.  75). 
The  subject  is  the  legend  that  Abraham  destroyed 
the  idols  of  his  father,  leaving  only  the  laige  one. 

On  being  brought  by  his  father  be- 
The  First  fore  Nimrod,  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
Hebrew  thrown  with  his  brother  Ilaran  into  a 
Drama.  fiery  furnace.  Haran  perishes  in  the 
flames,  but  Abraham  is  rescued  by 
an  angel.  The  style  is  very  fluent  and  agreeable. 
Sometimes  the  author  gives  to  Hebrew  roots  forms 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  long  pieces 
have  one  and  the  same  rime,  a  system  common  in 
Arabic  poetry.  In  the  short  pieces,  as  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  “mesnevi,”  the  two  liemistichs  usually  rime 
together.  The  drama  was  published  by  Berliner, 
with  an  introduction,  at  Breslau,  1872,  and  by  David 
J.  Maroni  at  Leghorn  in  the  same  year. 
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mpnn  ''TDK  (“The  Prisoners  of  Hope”),  by  Jo¬ 
seph  b.  Isaac  Penzo,  1667,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1673.  The  argument  is  as  follows:  A  king  who 
takes  a  serious  view  of  his  responsibilities  is  led 
astra}’,  now  by  his  own  impulses  (“yezer  ”),  now  b}^ 
his  wife  (“  ishshali  ”),  and  now  by  Satan.  Finally  his 
own  understanding  (“sekel”),  Providence  (“hash- 
gahah  ”),  and  an  angel  endeavor  to  lead  him  in  the 
right  way. 

The  author  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
composed  the  work,  which  was  somewhat  beyond 
his  powers,  although  several  poets  have  praised  in 
verse  the  talent  of  the  young  dramatist. 

The  aim  of  both  Penzo  and  Zacuto  was  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Maranos  to  the  Hebrew  language 
and  to  draw  them  away  from  profane  literature,  to 
which  they  had  exclusively  devoted  themselves. 

During  the  seventy  years  which  followed  no  He¬ 
brew  drama  appeared.  Some  insignificant  farces 
were  written  in  Judteo-Spanish  and  afterward 
burned,  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  that  a  revival  of  the  Hebrew  drama 
took  place. 

(“  Samson  and  the  Philistines  ”),  by 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  was  published  at  the  end 
of  his  “  Leshon  Limmudim  ”  (Sudzilkov,  1836). 

ty  (“  Tower  of  Strength  ”),  is  an  epithalamium 
written  by  the  same  author  to  celebrate  the  wedding 
of  his  uncle  Israel  Basan.  This  is  an  allegorical 
drama  in  four  acts,  and  was  composed  when  the  au¬ 
thor  was  young  and  full  of  poetic  ardor.  He  was 
chiefly  inspired  by  Guarini’s  “  Pastor  Fido  ” ;  but,  as 
he  says  in  his  preface,  he  took  the  topic  from  the 
Midrash,  where  the  Torah  is  compared  to  the  young 
daughter  of  a  king  hidden  in  a  stronghold,  who 
shows  herself  only  to  her  lover.  The  moral  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  “La-Yesharim  Tehillah  ”  (see  be¬ 
low);  namely,  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood. 
The  play  was  edited  100  years  later  by  Franz  De- 
litzsch,  with  notes  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto  and  M.  Letteris 
(Leipsic,  1837). 

r6nn  (“Praise  to  the  Righteous”),  also  an 

epithalamium  by  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto, was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  his  friend  and 
pupil  Jacob  di  Gavis  (Amsterdam,  1743).  The  title 
is  a  play  on  the  word  “Tehillah,”  which  is  the  name 
of  the  heroine.  The  drama  is  an  allegory  in  three 
acts,  in  which  the  chief  actors  are  Tosher  (“Recti¬ 
tude”),  Tehillah  (“Praise”),  and  Rahab  (“Pride”). 
The  last,  assisted  by  his  friend  Tarmit  (“False¬ 
hood”),  tries  to  win  for  himself  Tehillah ,  who  has 
been  promised  to  Tosher.  He  is  frustrated  in  his 
design,  and  Tehillah  is  wedded  to  Tosher.  This 
was  Luzzatto’s  third  drama,  and  though  perhaps 
inferior  in  elegance  to  its  predecessors,  it  evidences 
a  much  riper  genius.  It  is  more  philosophical,  and 
the  tone  throughout  is  Biblical.  Luzzatto’s  lan¬ 
guage,  as  Franz  Delitzscli  says  (l.c.  p.  92),  is  not 
a  mere  mosaic  of  Biblical  sentences,  but  an  enamel 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  Biblical  elegancies. 

nnn 11  (“Childhood  and  Boyhood”),  by 

Mendel  Bresselau  (Berlin,  1786),  is  a  didactic  poem  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  author  imitated  Luz¬ 
zatto,  whom  he  approached  very  closely. 

(“The  Voices  Cease”),  by  Samuel 
Romanelli  of  Mantua  (Berlin,  1791),  is  an  allegorical 


melodrama  which  he  wrote  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  a  friend.  He  borrowed  the  mechanism 
of  this  work  from  classical  mythology  (Delitzsch, 
l.c.  p.  92),  and  followed  Luzzatto  even  more  closely 
than  did  Bresselau. 

(“Abigail  ”),  by  R.  Joshua,  son-in-law  of  R. 
Isaiah  Berlin  (has  never  been  published).  The  au¬ 
thor  died  in  1806. 

“IDDK  (“Esther”),  by  Joseph  Haltern,  1795  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Heinemann’s  “  Archiv,”  1841),  is  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Racine’s  drama. 

(“The  Reign  of  Saul”),  by  Joseph 
Efrati,  is  a  Biblical  drama  in  six  parts,  the  hero  of 
which  is  King  Saul  (published  for  the  first  time  at 
Vienna,  1794). 

Dl^l  nonta  (“War  in  Peace”),  by  Hayyim 
Abraham  b.  Aryeh,  is  a  play  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first,  “Token  ‘Alilot”  (The  Weighing  of  Ac¬ 
tions),  describes  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  breth¬ 
ren  and  the  journey  of  the  latter  into  Egypt  to 
buy  grain.  The  second  part,  “  Tokahat  Megullah  ” 
(An  Open  Warning),  deals  with  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Jacob’s  sons  and  the  Eg}7ptian  magicians, 
and  describes  how  Joseph  was  recognized  by  his 
brothers.  This  work  was  published  the  first  time  at 
Sklow,  Russia,  in  1795.  It  was  translated  into  Polish, 
and  produced  at  Warsaw  before  Prince  Paskevicli. 
The  women  present  were  so  much  affected  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  fainted,  and  the  government  forbade 
further  performance  of  the  drama. 

rPl  (“  The  House  of  Rabbi  ”),  by  Moses  Konitz 
(Vienna,  1805),  is  a  dramatized  life  of  R.  Judah 
ba-Nasi,  the  compiler  of  the  Misli- 
Nineteenth  nail;  included  in  the  play  is  all  that 

Century,  is  told  about  Rabbi  in  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds. 

nns1’  rn  (“  The  Daughter  of  Jeplitliah  ”),  by  Moses 
Neumann  (Vienna,  1806),  is  a  Biblical  drama. 

fillJ  (“  Naboth  of  Jezreel  ”),  by  Shalom 
lia-Ivohen,  was  printed  with  his  “Matta‘e  Kedem” 
(Rodelheim,  1807). 

mnm  tay  (“‘Amal  and  Tirzah”)  is  an  allegori¬ 
cal  drama  in  three  acts,  by  the  same  author  (Rodel¬ 
heim,  1812).  It  is  a  sequel  to  Luzzatto’s  “  La-Yesha¬ 
rim  Tehillah,”  employing  the  same  dramatis  personse. 
The  author  was  induced  to  complete  Luzzatto’s 
work,  which  presented  onty  the  triumph  of  the 
good,  and  omitted  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
The  play  was  reedited  by  M.  Letteris,  Warsaw,  1862. 

The  remaining  dramas  are : 

miss  (“  Zipporah  ”),  by  Gabriel  Berger,  in  “  Neuer  Sammler  ” 
(Konigsberg.  1809);  Biblical  drama. 

jucn  (“Arnnon  and  Tamar”),  by  Eliezer  Raschkow 
(Breslau,  1812  [?D;  Biblical  drama. 

ruoto  *py»  (“Joseph  and  Asenath”),  by  Stisskind  Rascbkow 
(i7>.  1817) ;  Biblical  drama  in  five  acts. 

Sspm  ynnn  (“The  Industrious  and  the  Idle  ”),  by  David  Sa- 
moscz  (ib.  1817). 

C’jSd  (“The  Concubine  at  Gibeah  ”),  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor;  Biblical  drama,  the  heroine  of  which  is  the  Levite’s 
concubine  who  caused  the  war  between  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
that  of  Benjamin  (ib.  1818). 

a'p’isn  Smj,  or,  according  to  Zeitlin,  srpnxn  (“The  Lot 
of  the  Just”),  by  Kalman  Kohen  Bistritz  (Vienna,  1821) ;  Bib¬ 
lical  drama  in  three  acts,  the  hero  and  heroine  being  Mordecai 
and  Esther. 

rmrp  nnNS’  (“  The  Remnant  of  Judah  ”),  by  Solomon  Judah 
Rapoport ;  a  free  adaptation  of  Racine’s  “  Esther,”  in  four  acts, 
with  an  introduction  (published  in  the  “Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  1827). 

nni;i  n\un  (“Hananiali,  Mishael,  and  Azariah”), 
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by  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  (published  in  the  “  Bikkure  ha-Tt- 
tim,”  1875). 

nSa  p  pN  (“  On,  Sou  of  Pelet  ”),  by  the  same  author  (ib.). 
nii’D  nmn  (“The  History  of  Moses  ”),  by  Isaac  b.  Saul  Kan- 
dia  (Warsaw,  1S29) ;  drama  in  two  acts. 

*1D1»  n8ru  (“The  Greatness  of  Joseph”),  by  Nathan R.  Kal- 
kar,  in  his  “  Nit4e  Sha'ashiTim  ”  (Copenhagen,  1831);  Biblical 
drama. 

nm  (“  Boaz  and  Ruth  ”),  by  Israel  Jehoiada  Cohen  (Bres¬ 
lau,  1834). 

D'?ru  p'sx  (“  The  Torrent  of  Rivers  ”),  by  Aaron  David  Gor¬ 
don  (Wilna,  1836);  an  allegorical  drama  in  three  parts.  It  is  a 
satire  upon  the  conditions  of  the  time,  in  which  the  author 
flays  those  who  indulge  in  drinking  on  the  anniversary  of  a 
parent’s  death.  He  was  afterward  persecuted  by  the  ciass  at 
which  he  aimed  his  shafts. 

pj  (“  The  Trunk  of  Jesse  ”),  by  M.  Letteris  (Vienna, 
1836) ;  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Atbalia. 

tOD'D  nVhC  (“The  Fall  of  Fisera ”),  by  Nahman  Isaac  Fish- 
mann  (Lemberg,  1841);  Biblical  drama  in  two  acts. 

“irDN*  DiSw*  (“  The  Peace  of  Esther  ”),  by  M.  Letteris  (Prague, 
1S43);  tragedy  in  three  acts. 

Ds*'Pvv  ni£in  (“On  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  ”),  by  Phine- 
has  Kraemer  (Vienna,  1865);  a  tragedy  dealing  with  an  episode 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  by  theRomans. 

PS'S  (“A  Virtuous  Woman”),  by  Elias  Levin  (Wilna, 
1866) :  Biblical  drama  in  one  act,  the  principal  characters  being 
David  and  Abigail. 

nr  a  '12b  n-iKsn  (“  Glory  to  the  Intelligent”),  by  A.  B.  Gott- 
lober  (Jitomir,  1867);  an  imitation  of  Luzzatto’s  “La-Yesha- 
rim  Tehillah.” 

ns'Ssi  (“Fable  and  Satire”),  by  Meir  Lob  Malbim 
(Paris,  1867,  and  Warsaw,  1S77);  allegorical  drama  in  four 
parts. 

dps’3N  ron.n  (“The  Fall  of  Absalom”),  by  Joshua  Bank 
(Odessa,  1868  and  1S7S) ;  Biblical  tragedy. 

nnsNi  pon  (“Truth  and  Belief”.',  by  Ab.  B.  Lebensohn 
(Adam  lia-Kohen)  (Wilna,  1867  and  1S70>;  an  allegory  in  three 
acts  and  twelve  scenes,  attacking  superstition. 

n'lax  p  (“Elishah,  Son  of  Abuyah”),  the  teacher  of 

R.  Meir,  who  was  baptized  (Vienna,  1S68);  an  adaptation  of 
Goethe’s  “  Faust.” 

nVrS:i  "'ns  (“Terror  of  the  Nights”),  a  Talmudic  tragedy, 
the  heroes  and  heroine  of  which  are  King  Solomon,  Asinodeus, 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  subject  is  the  Talmudic  legend  of 
the  dethronement  of  Solomon  by  Asinodeus.  This  work  has  not 
been  published  (see  “Orient,”  x.  635). 

n:3U>  (“The  Conspiracy  of  Sliebna”),  by  N.  Fishmann 
(Lemberg,  1870);  Biblical  drama  in  five  acts. 

P’Tjn  821  (“  Nabal  the  Righteous  ”),  by  A.  D.  Wechsler  (Lem¬ 
berg,  1874);  comedy  in  five  acts,  denouncing  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  day.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  Moliere’s  “Tartuffe.” 

noin  (“Hadasa  or  Esther”),  by  G.  Gitelevicz  (Warsaw,  . 
1875) ;  Biblical  drama  in  twelve  scenes. 

nxjpm  nanNn  ScD  (“The  Emblem  of  Love  and  of  Jeal¬ 
ousy”),  by  Aron  Margolis  (Vienna,  1877);  Biblical  tragedy,  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  which  are  Amnon  and  Tamar. 

ncsnn  (“The  Advantage  of  Wisdom”),  by  S.  Apfel 

(Czernowitz,  1882);  drama  in  four  parts. 

n'Dn  pND  *iTiin  (“The  Russian  Emigrant”),  by  Osias 
Atlas  (Przemysl,  1883);  tragedy  in  three  acts. 

N32D -13  (“Bar  Kokba  ”),  by  L.  Landau  (Lemberg,  1884); 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  the  hero  of  which  is  Bar  Ivokba,  leader  of 
the  revolt  against  Hadrian. 

n^m  hjisn  (“Belief  and  Enlightening”  [Rationalism]), 
by  D.  M.  A  ndermann  (Drohobycz,  18S7);  an  allegory  in  five  acts; 
the  author  imitates  Luzzatto. 

Several  other  dramas  written  by  Russian  Jews 
have  not  yet  been  published. 

II.  Berliner  in  his  (Preface  to  “  Yesod  ‘Olam,”  p. 
xix.)  makes  the  statement  that  Letteris  was  the  first 
translator  of  dramas  into  Hebrew.  But  if  the  adap¬ 
tations  of  Letteris  are  considered  to  be  translations 
merely,  the  priority  must  be  given  to  David  Fran- 
co-Mendes,  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  wrote  “Gemul  ‘Atalyali  ”  (The  Punishment  of 
Athalia),  a  Biblical  drama  in  three  acts  adapted 
from  Racine  and  Metastasio  (Amsterdam,  1770). 

It  was  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  in 


its  second  half,  that  Hebrew  literature  was  enriched 
by  numerous  translations  of  dramas.  Meir  Letteris 
was  certainly  the  first  translator  or  adapter  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  translations,  or  rather  his 
adaptions,  are  mentioned  above,  namely:  (1)  Ra¬ 
cine’s  “  Esther  ”  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  “  Slielom 
Ester  ” ;  (2)  “  Athalie,”  of  the  same  author,  under  the 
title  “  Geza‘  Yishai  ” ;  (3)  “Ben  Abigail,” an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  “Faust.”  Racine’s  “Esther”  was 
also  translated  by  Joseph  Haltcru  and  by  Solomon  J. 
Rapoport  (see  above)  in  four  acts  (Vienna,  1827). 
Two  other  translated  dramas  have  to  be  added  to 
those  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Metastasio’s  “Isacco,”  translated  by  Elijah  Bardach 
under  the  title  “  ‘Akedat  Yizhak”  (The  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac;  Vienna,  1833);  and  Kotzebue’s  “Der  Schatz,” 
translated  by  David  Rosenliand  under  the  title  of 
“ITa-Ozar,”  or  “Le-Yislire  Leb  Simliali  ”  (Joy  to  the 
Righteous),  in  two  acts  (Warsaw,  1845). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
very  many  translations  were  made.  The  favorite 
author  was  Schiller,  seven  of  whose  dramas  have 
!  been  translated  into  Hebrew:  (1)  “Die  Brant  von 
Messina,”  under  the  title  “Medauim  ben  Ahim” 
(Quarrels  Between  Brothers),  by  Jacob  Levin  (Brody, 
1868);  (2)  “  Die  Rauber,  ”  under  the  title  “Ha-Shode- 
dim,”  b}r  Moses  Scliulbaum  (Lemberg,  1871);  (3) 

“  Wilhelm  Tell,”  in  prose,  by  David  Radner,  (Wilna, 

1878) ;  (4)  “Don  Carlos,”  in  prose,  by  the  same  (ib. 

1879) ;  (5)  “Marie  Stuart,”  by  Solomon  Kovner  (ib. 
1879);  (6)  “Turandot,”  under  the  title  “Tirzah,”  by 
Osias  Atlas  (Przemysl,  1879);  (7)  “Fiesco,  oder  die 
Verschworung  zu  Genua,”  under  the  title  “Kesher 
Fiesko,”  by  Samuel  Apfel  (Drohobycz,  1889).  Five 
of  Lessing’s  dramas  have  been  translated;  (1) 
“Nathan  der  Weise,”  under  the  title  “Natan  he- 
Hakam, ”  by  S.  Baclier  (Vienna,  1866);  also  by  A. 
B.  Gottlober,  who  versified  the  Hebrew  in  the  same 
meter  as  the  original  (ib.  1874);  “  Philotas,”  under 
the  title  “Abinadab,”  by  J.  Falkovicli  (Odessa, 
1868);  (3)  “Die  Juden,”  under  the  title  “Ha-Yehu- 
dim,”  in  prose,  by  Jacob  Kohn  (Warsaw,  1875),  also 
inverse  by  Hirscli  Teller  (Vienna,  1881);  (4)  “Der 
Freigeist,”  under  the  title  “Honen  we-Notcn,”  by 
D.  Kohn  (Przemysl,  1886);  (5)  “Miss  Sara  Samp¬ 
son,”  under  the  title  “Sarah  bat  Shimshon,”  by  Isr. 
Frenkel  (Warsaw,  1887). 

Of  other  translations  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : 

Gutzkow’s  “Uriel  Acosta,”  by  Sol.  Rubin  (Vienna,  1856). 

Ludwig  Philippson’s  “  Jojachin,”  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  by  S. 
Baclier  (Vienna,  1859). 

Shakespeare’s  “Othello,”  by  Isaac  E.  Salkinson,  under  the  title 
“Itiel”  (Vienna,  1874). 

The  same  author’s  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  by  Isaac  E.  Salkinson, 
under  the  title  “Ram  we-Ya‘el  ”  (Vienna,  1878). 

Rich.  Cumberland’s  “  The  Jew,”  drama  in  live  acts,  by  Joseph 
Brill,  under  the  title  “  Ish  Yehudah  ”  (Wilna,  1878). 

Mosenthal’s  “  Debora,”  by  David  Radner  (ib.  1880). 

Shakespeare’s  “Macbeth,”  by  Isaac  Rabb  (Drohobycz,  1883). 
Kotzebue’s  “  Der  Arme  Poet,”  by  Isidor  Briistiger,  under  the 
title  “  Ha-Meshorer  he-‘Ani  ”  (Lemberg,  1884). 

Scribe’s  “  La  Juive,”  by  Zusmann  Marik,  under  the  title  “  Ra- 
hel  ha-Yehudiyyali  ”  (Wilna,  1886). 

Kozlovski’s  “Esterka,”  Polish  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Israel 
Frenkel,  under  the  title  “  Massa4  Ester  ”  (Warsaw,  1889). 

Finally,  the  following  two  poems  arranged  in  dia¬ 
logue  form  maybe  added:  Dante’s  “  Divina  Coin- 
media,”  under  the  title  “Mar’ot  Elohim”  (Appari- 
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tionsof  God),  translated  by  Saul  Farmiggini  (Triest, 
1869);  and  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  under  tlie  title 
“  Wa-Yegaresli  et  ha- Adam  ”  (And  He  Drove  Adam 
Out),  by  Isaac  E.  Salkinson  (Vienna,  1871).  The 
two  Warsaw  literary  societies,  “Ahiasaf”  and  “Tu- 
shiyali,”  are  continuing  the  publication  of  dramas 
translated  into  Hebrew. 

Bibliography:  Berliner,  Preface  to  the  Yesod  ‘Olam,  Berlin, 
1874;  Lebrecht,  in  Vossischc  Zettung ,  April  5,  1874;  Graetz, 
Hist.  v.  118,  258,  423,425;  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  DieJiidische 
Littcratur ,  iii.  103 ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Gescli.  tier  Jildischen 
Poesie,  pp.  72,  75,  92 ;  Abraham  Papirno,  in  Supplement  to 
Ha-Mcliz ,  1808;  Joshua  Steinberg,  kEn  Mislipcti ■,  Wilna, 
1SG8 :  Israel  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  'Ages,  pp. 
266,  267.  See  also  Stage. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

DRAMA,  THE  JEW  IN  MODERN :  The 

modern  drama,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
Christopher  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  lias  made 
liberal  use  of  the  Jew  as  a  stage  character.  From 
the  time  of  these  authors  until  the  present,  drama¬ 
tists  have  utilized  the  Jew,  either  libel- 
General  ing  him  as  a  human  atrocity,  with  all 
Character-  the  vices  of  a  materialized  devil,  or, 
istics.  going  to  the  other  extreme,  making 
him  a  perfect  man.  Few  have  struck 
the  happy  medium  and  shown  the  Jew  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  human  being. 

The  abusers  of  the  Jew  have  been  responsible,  to 
a  great  extent,  for  the  popular  conception  of  Jewish 
character;  for  they  have  depicted  him  as  hideous 
as  his  bitterest  eneni3r  could  wish.  Avarice,  hatred, 
venality,  murder,  bigotry— in  fact,  all  of  the  worse 
passions  have  been  attributed  to  the  stage  Jew.  In 
England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Austria,  on  all 
stages,  the  Jew,  probably  because  of  his  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  the  drama¬ 
tists.  Shakespeare,  in  England,  conceived  a  Siiy- 
lock;  Stephanie,  in  Austria,  a  Pinkus ,  Shy  lock’s 
opposite;  Dugue,  in  France,  Bambaccia ,  a  thief; 
Ifflaud,  in  Hamburg,  Baruch,  a  good  angel.  Every 
dramatist  had  his  own  idea  of  the  Jew  and  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  represented  him  accordingly. 

In  England  the  first  of  the  modern  plays  to  utilize 
the  Jew  was  Marlowe’s  “The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta” 
(see  Bakabas),  which  was  not  attrib- 
In  English  u table  to  hatred  of  Jews  in  general, 
Plays.  but  of  one  Jew  in  particular;  namely, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  physician,  Roder- 
igo  Lopez,  who  was  hanged  in  1598  for  treason. 
Lopez  was  undoubtedly  the  inspiration  for  several 
plays  with  Jewish  villains,  which  appeared  shortly 
after  his  trial  and  death.  In  1594  Philip  Ilenslow, 
the  most  enterprising  theatrical  manager  of  that 
day,  produced  two  such  dramas. 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  followed  in  1596 — a 
dramatization  of  the  tales  of  Ser  Giovanni,  “llPeco- 
rone,”  written  in  1878  and  published  in  Milan  in 
1558.  The  next  play  was  Fletcher’s  “Women 
Pleased,”  the  Jew  being  Lopez ,  a  curious  coincidence 
when  Dr.  Lopez  is  recalled.  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er’s  “  Custom  of  the  Country  ”  followed  in  1628. 
Zabulon,  a  male  pander,  is  the  Jew  in  this  instance; 
and  a  more  repulsive  creation  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  Rutilio ,  a  Christian,  is,  however,  just 
as  disgusting;  yet,  when  Zabulon  offers  money  to 
Rutilio  to  debase  himself,  he  refuses  the  proffered 


gold  with:  “Because  you  are  a  Jew,  sir,  and  cour¬ 
tesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil  than  any  of  your 
nation.”  Before  this  (1610)  Ben  Jonson’s  “Alche¬ 
mist  ”  had  been  acted  by  the  king’s  servants;  but  the 
part  of  the  Jew,  Abel  Drugger ,  is  so  innocuous  when 
compared  with  Barabcis  and  Zabulon  that  it  calls  for 
no  special  comment. 

After  “  Custom  of  the  Country  ”  came  a  steady 
stream  of  plays  containing  Jewish  characters.  Gos- 
son’s  “School  of  Abuse”  (1579)  men- 
Elizabeth-  tions  a  play,  “The  Jew  Shewn  at  the 
an  Dramas.  Bull”;  but  no  copy  of  the  work  is  ex¬ 
tant.  “The  Jewish  Gentleman”  was 
played  in  1640;  Dekker’s  “Jew  of  Venice,”  in  1653; 
William  Ilenninge’s  “The  Jew’s  Tragedy,”  in  1662; 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  “The  Jew  of  Venice,”  in  1701; 
“The  Jew  Decoy’d,”  a  ballad  opera,  founded  on 
“The  Harlot’s  Progress,”  in  1773;  “Jewish  Educa¬ 
tion,”  in  1784;  “The  Israelite,”  in  1785;  “Jewish 
Courtship,”  in  1787;  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  in 
1797;  Dibdin’s  “The  Jew  and  the  Doctor,”  in  1798; 
“The  Jew  of  Magadore,”  in  1808;  Penley’s  version 
of  “The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,”  in  1818;  “The  Jew  of 
Lubeck,”  in  1819;  “The  Hebrew,”  in  1820;  aver¬ 
sion  of  “Ivanhoe,”  with  Edmund  Kean  as  the  Jeio 
of  York,  in  the  same  year;  another  version,  “The 
Maid  of  Judah,”  in  1829;  C.  Z.  Barnett’s  “The  Rise 
of  the  Rothschilds,  or  the  Honest  Jew  of  Frankfort,” 
and  “The  Ways  of  Our  Tribe,  or  the  Rich  Man  of 
Frankfort,”  in  1830;  and  Sheridan  Knowles’  “The 
Maid  of  Mariendorpt,  ”  in  1839. 

In  addition  there  were  numerous  dramatic  com¬ 
positions,  each  containing  a  Jewish  character.  In 
Robert  Greene’s  “The  First  Part  of  the  Tragicall 
Raigne  of  Selimus,  Emperour  of  the  Turks,”  the 
Jew  Abraham  poisons  Bajazet  at  the  instigation 
of  Selimus,  and  then  kills  himself.  Signor  Rogero, 
in  John  Marston’s  “Insatiate  Countess,”  is  accused 
of  being  a  Jew;  while  in  Webster’s  “The  Devil’s 
Law  Case,”  a  Christian  merchant  disguises  himself 
as  a  Jew  in  order  to  carryout  his  nefarious  schemes. 
John  O’Keefe,  in  “The  Little  Hunchback,”  shows 
Zebecle  and  his  nephew  Absolom  converted;  while 
Leman  Rede  exhibits  still  another  type  in  “The 
Skeleton  Witness,”  in  which  Simon  Levi  is  duped 
by  the  Christians.  Then,* too,  there 
Later  are  Ichabocl  and  Isaac,  in  Douglas  Jer- 
Plays.  rold’s  “  The  Painter  of  Ghent  ” :  Beau 
Morclecai,  in  Macklin’s  “Marriage  a  la 
Mode”;  Ephraim ,  in  Dibdin’s  “School  for  Preju¬ 
dice”;  Isaac  Mendoza ,  in  the  comic  opera  “The 
Duenna”;  Shilric,  in  Macfarren’s  comic  opera 
“  Malorina  ” ;  Lem  Lyons,  in  “  Will  Watch  ”  ;  Abana- 
zor,  in  “The  Jewess”;  Abraham  Mendez,  in  “Jack 
Sheppard”;  Boaz,  in  Jerrold’s  “Prisoner  of  War”; 
Bokes,  in  Shirley  Brooks’s  “  The  Creole  ” ;  and  Melter 
Moss,  in  “The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.” 

More  modern  English  dramatists  have  more  or 
less  neglected  the  Jew.  Potter’s  dramatization  of 
“Trilby  ”  shows  the  exaggerated  type  in  Svengali,  a 
Jewish  Cagliostro,  charlatan,  and  scoundrel  in  one. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  produced  a  strong  contrast  to 
Svengali  in  his  Judah  Llewellyn,  the  half-Jewish 
hero  of  his  “Judah”  —  a  passionate,  honorable 
dreamer-preacher.  Zangwill.  with  his  “Children 
of  the  Ghetto,”  also  went  to  the  extreme,  in  that  he 
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exposed  the  glietto-dwellers  to  the  light  of  day  with 
a  fidelity  which  at  times  is  absolutely  unpleasant. 
The  other  ghetto  play,  Fernald’s  “The  Ghetto,”  goes 
a  step  further;  and  its  gloom  is  even  more  oppress¬ 
ively  realistic. 

France,  until  the  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  of  the  last 
ten  37ears,  had  treated  the  Jew  more  gently  than  had 

otliei'  Continental  nation  One 

Ill  French,  of  its  first  stage  Jews  was  Shylock,  in 
Literature.  “Le  Juif  de  Yen  iso  ” — a  translation  of 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  by  M. 
Dugue.  Next  came  Theophile  Gautier’s  “La  Juive 
de  Constantine.”  Perhaps  the  strangest  play  of 
this  character  ever  concocted  was  Mervilleand  Mail- 
lau’s  “Juif  Errant,”  produced  at  the  Ambigu,  Paris, 
Jul}^  31,  1834.  in  this  play  the  principal  characters 
are  Iscictc  Ahasverus,  Satan,  Simon,  The  Archangel 
Michael, Bar  abas,  Louis  XV.,  Jean  du  Barry,  Puck , 
A  riel,  A  apol eon,  Franklin,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Esther , 
Bach  el,  Mme.  du  Barry,  Mine,  de  Pompadour ,  Lilith, 
Death,  and  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  successful. 

Other  French  plays  on  Jewish  subjects  were  Ani- 
cet  Bourgeois’  “  L’Imperatrice  et  la  Juive  ” ;  Catulle 
Mendes’  “  Les  Meres  Ennemies  ”  (introducing  a  rabbi) ; 
Desaugier’s  “Juif”  (produced  at  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martin  May  14, 1823) ;  Dumas’  “  Femme  de  Claude  ” 
(Daniel  and  his  daughter  Bebeccah ) ;  Dugue’s  “  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa  ”  ;  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  “  L’ Ami  Fritz  ” 
(the  rabbi) ;  and  Daudet’s  “RoienExil,”  dramatized 
as  “La  Juive,”  in  which  the  Lecmans  of  the  novel  is 
metamorphosed  into  an  old-clothes  man,  and  his 
daughter  Sarah  into  Dona  Elorinde,  who  plays  havoc 
with  the  feelings  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  “Le 
J uif  Polonais,  ”  by  Erckmann-Cliatrian  (“  The  Bells,  ” 
in  English),  contains  a  Jewish  character  who  is 
not  seen,  being  killed  behind  the  scenes  by  Mcit- 
thieu. 

Germany  has  been  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  nations 
in  stage  J ews.  The  first  play  to  introduce  them  was 
the  celebrated  “  Das  Endinger  Judenspiel,  ”  produced 
in  the  public  square  of  Endingen  in  Baden  April 
21,  1616.  It  relates  the  history  of  a  family  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  murdered  by  ^  Babb i  Elias  and  his 
companions.  Eight  years  later  their 
Early  Ger-  bodies  are  found,  and  the  murderers 
man  Plays,  are  stoned  and  burned.  Next  came 
Gryphons’  “  Horribilicribrifax,”  which 
shows  the  Jew  Issachar  as  a  great  boaster.  Les¬ 
sing  treated  the  Jew  more  kindly  in  his  “  Die  Judcn  ” 
(1755),  although  the  Traveler  conceals  his  race  to  the 
last.  Stephanie’s  “  Der  Neue  Wciberfeind  und  die' 
Schone  Judin  ”  (1773)  holds  up  to  view  the  pretty 
Jewess  Esther,  whom  the  hitherto  woman-hating 
count  loves,  but  deserts  on  discovering  her  race. 
The  same  author’s  “Die  Abgedankten  Ofliziere” 
(1770),  a  comedy  in  imitation  of  Lessing’s  “Minna 
von  Barnhelm,”  deals  with  Pinkus,  a  good-natured 
Shylock.  Following  this,  in  1774,  came  Pauer- 
bacli’s  dramatization  of  “The  Rural  Probity”  (pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  London  Magazine,”  Aug.,  1773),  en¬ 
titled  Der  Redliche  Bauer  und  der  Grossmutige 
Jude,”  in  which  Moses  is  resplendent  as  a  good 
angel.  This  was  succeeded  by  Booger's  “Post” 
(with  Moses,  a  coward).  Then  came  II.  L,  Wagner’s 
“Reue  Nach  der  That  ”  (1775),  in  which  a  Christian 


causes  his  dog  to  bite  a  Jew,  and  regrets  it  later; 
Plumike’s  “Yolontar”  (1775),  with  a  Jew  as  a  jolly 
soldier;  “Der  Adeligc  Tagelohner”  (1776),  where¬ 
in  Isaac  helps  the  poor  hero  to  frustrate  the  villain, 
Von  Mol  verse. 

Muller  created  an  utter  coward  in  Man  sc  h  el,  the 
Jew,  in  his  version  of  “Faust”  (1778);  but  the 

stag-e  Jew  was  fully  redeemed  :x  year  later,  when 

Lessing’s  “Nathan  der  Weise”  (see  Natitan  the 
Wise)  saw  the  light.  Next  followed  Biscliolf’s 
“Der  Judenfeind”  (1780),  in  which  Bacliel  is  killed 
by  her  father,  Salomo,  for  the  sake  of  200  thalers. 
The  year  1781  saw  “Albertine,”  in  which  Abra¬ 
ham  is  pictured  as  a  swindler;  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  Pfranger’s  “Der  Monch  von  Libanon,”  a 
refutation  and  continuation  of  “  Nathan  der  Weise  ” ; 
the  monk  who  confounds  Nathan  being  Saladin's 
supposedly  dead  brother,  Assad.  Lerchenheim’s 
“Der  Jude,  oder  Betrug  fur  Betrug”  (with  Simon, 
a  cheat),  and  Torring-Seefeld’s  “Der  Teure  Ring” 
(with  Abraham),  were  produced  in  1783.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Heinrich  Reinicke,  in  his  “Nathan  der 
Deutsche,”  shows Nathcm  to  be  a  benevolent  type  of 
Jew;  and  J.  K.  Latich  acknowledged  the  authorship 
of  ‘AVer  War  Wolil  Mehr  Jude,”  a  plagiarism  of 
“Nathan  der  Weise,”  in  which  Carl  Beichert,  the 
!  banker’s  son,  loves  Marie,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  Jew  Wolf. 

In  the  next  three  years  German  authors  produced: 
“Menschenund  Menschen-Situationen  ”  (Karl  Stein¬ 
berg),  which  also  copies  “Nathan  der  Weise,”  in 
which  Becha,  the  Christian,  is  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Isaac  Mendel',  “Liebe  und  Philosophic”  (Leip- 
ziger);  and  “Die  Luderliehen,”  in  which  Schmill , 
the  monejr-lender,  plays  a  prominent  part. 

In  1792  Hensler’s  “  Das  Judenmadchen  von  Prag  ” 
created  a  stir,  for  it  portrayed  the  Jew  Isaak  pay¬ 
ing  the  debts  of  a  Christian.  The  same  year  saw 
the  creation  of  Ephraim,  a  comedy  role  in  “  Weltklug- 
lieit  und  Herzensgiite.”  Iffland’s  “Dicnstpfiicht” 
(1795)  pictures  Baruch  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
poor  hero. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  wit¬ 
nessed  the  productions  of  Bischoff’s  “Dina,  das  Ju¬ 
denmadchen  aus  Franken  ”  (1802),  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  combat  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
Nineteenth  day,  and  which  exploits  the  love  of  Al- 
Century.  bert,  a  Christian,  for  Dina,  the  Jewess, 
the  latter  meeting  death  at  the  hands 
of  Albert's  cousin,  Bianca  ;  “  Der  Wuehernde  Jude 
am  Pranger”  (1S04),  in  which  usurer  and  Jew  are 
painted  as  synonymous;  and  Aresto’s  (Burchardi’s) 

“  Soldaten  ”  (1804),  wherein  Moses  declares  that  when 
dealing  with  honest  Christians  he  is  an  honest  Jew. 

Similar  plays  of  that  period  are  Ziegelhauscr’s 
“Die  Juden”  (1807),  which  extols  Jewish  charity 
during  a  flood  near  Vienna ;  Sessa’s  “  Unser  Verkehr  ” 
(1815),  a  caricature  of  Jewish  life,  with  Jakob  Jlirsch, 
who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  poet,  as  the  hero; 
Voss’s  “Euer  Verkehr,”  an  answer  to  the  last- 
named  play,  in  which  Herr  Levin  stops  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Unser  Verkehr,”  and  foils  an  attempt  to 
blackmail  the  Jews;  “Der  Weisenknabe  ”  (1825),  in 
which  a  Jewish  lottery- ticket  seller  unites  two  poor 
lovers;  Schroder’s  “ Die  Heirat  Durch  ein  Wochen- 
blatt  ”  (based  on  Boursault's  “  Comedie  Sans  Titre  ”); 
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“Sic  Fehlen  Alle”  (with  Moses,  the  money-lender); 

“  Spielergliick,  ”  in  which  the  son  of  a  Jew  and  of  a 
French  milliner  poses  as  the  Marquis  de  Richesouree ; 
and  many  farces  by  Richard  Voss. 

Of  the  newer  German  productions  the  best  known 
is  Gutzkow’s  “ Uriel  Acosta”  (1847),  based  on  the 
same  author’s  “Der  Sadduciier  von 
Amsterdam  ”  (1833),  which  is  a  play  of 

great  power.  “  Leali,  tlie  Forsaken,” 

is  another  drama  dealing  with  J ewisli 
WJttlBUUUll  In  still  more  recent  times  “Heine’s 
Junge  Leiden”  by  A.  Mels,  which  is  entirely  Jewish 
— for  every  character  in  it  is  that  of  a  Jew  made 
its  great  success  because  of  the  sympathetic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  youthful  poet  and  the  humorous 
character  of  Ilirsch,  the  wandering  chiropodist  and 
lottery-ticket  agent.  This  play  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  show  the  Jew  of  to-day  as  he 
really  is.  Max  Nordau’s  “Dr.  Kolm,”  with  its  pe¬ 
dantic  hero  and  its  priggish  villains,  while  possibly 
true  to  life  in  such  German  society  as  is  portrayed 
in  the  play,  is  an  unfair  conception  of  the  Jew.  Dr. 
HerzPs  “  New  Ghetto  ”  is  perhaps  a  too  realistic  de¬ 
piction  of  the  objectionable  type  of  Jew. 

As  for  the  melodramas  and  the  comic  operas  of 
the  day,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain 
at  least  one  Hebrew.  The  Jew  is  a  stock  character 
with  the  lower  grade  of  dramatists,  whose  lack  of 
originality  and  inventiveness  prevents  them  from 
creating  a  conception  barely  different  from  the  us¬ 
urer,  the  hook-nosed  race-track  tout,  and  the  bedia- 
monded  lady  with  a  dubious  past,  whose  sole  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  lead  some  innocent  Christian  maiden  from 
the  path  of  virtue. 

The  conceptions  of  the  Jew  by  the  mummers  are 
as  varied  as  the  characters  created  by  the  play¬ 
wrights’  fancies.  Until  1741  the  stage  Jew  was  a 
buffoon  or  low  comedian.  In  that  year  Macklin 
defied  tradition  and  played  Shylock  as  a  vindictive, 
revengeful  being,  contending:  “This  was  the  Jew 
that  Shakespeare  drew.”  Before  Macklin,  Alleyne 
had  played  Bar  abas  with  a  huge  nose.  Kean  made 
his  Shylock  a  somewhat  sympathetic  character.  Other 
actors  run  the  entire  gamut  of  conception,  from  wild¬ 
est  farce  to  deepest  tragedy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  ROSClie,  Gycllis 
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Review ’  xi.  411  ct  seq .;  Jew.  Cliron,  Jubilee  Supplement, 
1891  and  Feb.  25, 1898 ;  Sidney  L.  Lee,  Elizabethan  England 
and  the  Jews;  Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  Actus  et  Conferences 
March  1,  1886,  p.  xlix.;  Athencmim ,  June  7, 1890,  p.  to 0,  bat- 
unlay  Review,  lxii.  451-452;  D.  Philipson,  The  Jew  in  Dic¬ 
tion  2d  ed.,  1902;  T.  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  Dublin, 
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G.  E.  Ms. 

DRAMA,  YIDDISH :  The  dramatic  part  of 
Yiddish  literature  has  had  a  less  independent  de¬ 
velopment  than  any  other  of  its  parts,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  poorer,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 
There  are  probably  less  than  fifty  printed  Yiddish 
dramas,  and  the  entire  number  of  written  dramas  of 
which  there  is  any  record  hardly  exceeds  five  hun¬ 
dred.  Of  these  at  least  nine-tenths  are  translations 
or  adaptations.  The  earliest  Yiddish  dramas  orig¬ 
inated  in  Germany.  Schudt,  in  his  “Jud.  Merck- 


wurdigkeiten, ”  vi.,  ch.  35,  tells  of  a  troupe  of  Judseo- 
German  performers  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  the 
director  and  “  regisseur  ”  was  Baerman  Limburg,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  drama  “Mekirat  Yosef”  (Sale  of  Joseph), 
which  was  played  under  his  supervision.  That 
drama  was  published,  in  the  above-mentioned  city  in 
1711  (see  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  326),  and  forms  the 

beginning:  of  the  Yiddish,  drama.  Numerous  other 
dramatizations  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  were 
Earliest  written  in  the  succeeding  two  centu- 
Examples.  ries;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Esther  plays  by  Goldfaden  and  Shai- 
kevicli,  are  of  interest  to  bibliographers  only.  Sa- 
phir’s farce,  “Der  Falsclie  Kasclitan”  (1820),  may  be 
mentioned  here  because  it  was  written  to  criticize 
Jewish  communal  affairs,  while  M.  Miller  s  Esther, 
oder  die  Belolinte  Tugend”  (Vienna,  1849),  which  is 
also  written  in  German,  but  with  Hebrew  characters, 
may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  latest  productions  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Yiddish-speaking  masses. 

A  certain  Scliertspierer  of  Vienna  wrote  a  drama, 
“Moses,”  which  was  played  in  the  newly  established 
Jewish  theater  in  Warsaw  in  1838  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud.  1838,  No.  155).  Of  a  later  pre-Goldfaden  Jew¬ 
ish  theater,  the  one  temporarily  existing  in  Odessa 
in  1864,  it  is  known  only  that  the  dramas  “Esther” 
and  “Athalia”  were  performed  there  (“Israelite,” 
Cincinnati,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3).  Aksenf eld’s  dramas 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  Yiddish  drama, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  the  glorification  of  the 
“  Haskaiah  ”  or  progressive  movement.  Gottlober’s 
“Decktuch”  (Warsaw,  1876)  and  Ettinger’s  “Ser- 
kele  ”  (Johannesberg,  1861;  Warsaw,  1875),  which 
were  written  between  1830  and  1840,  belong  to  the 
same  class,  to  which  also  may  be  added  I.  B.  Falko- 
vich’s  “Reb  Chaimele  der  Kozin  ”  (Odessa,  1866)  and 
“  Rocliel  die  Singerin”  (Jitomir,  1868).  .Abramo- 
witsch,  in  his  masterpiece  “  Die  Takse  ”  (ib.  1869), 
like  the  true  artist,  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe ;  but 
this  work,  like  Zunser’s  extremely  long  “Mekirat 
Yosef  ”  (Wilna,  1893),  was  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
and  the  dramatic  form  is  only  secondary. 

The  real  Yiddish  drama  begins  with  Goldfaden, 
who  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  When  he  first  es¬ 
tablished  a  permanent  Yiddish  theater,  about  1875, 
he  composed  about  fifteen  farce  comedies,  some  en¬ 
tirely  original  and  some  adapted  from  the  German, 
but  all  containing  actual  Jewish  characters  and  ex¬ 
cellent  caricatures.  “Die  Rekruten,” 
The  “  Die  Babe  mit  dem  Enikel,  ”  “  Slimen- 
Modern  drik,”  “Die  Kisliuf macherin, ”  and 
Phase.  “  Die  Zwei  Kune-Lemels  ”  are  the  best 
known  of  these.  Of  his  later  and  more 
serious  works,  “ Shulamit ”  and  “Bar  Kocliba”  are 
probably  the  best  two  plays  in  the  entire  Yiddish 
dramatic  literature;  they  have  been  reprinted  many 
times  and  translated  into  several  European  lan¬ 
guages.  His  “Dr.  Almasada ”  (adapted  from  the 
German),  his  “Konig  Ahasuerus,”  and  several 
dramas  which  he  wrote  while  in  New  York,  are  still 
favorites  with  both  actors  and  public. 

Next  to  Goldfaden  in  point  of  time,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  excellence,  stands  N.  M.  Shaikevieh 
(Sliomer),  who  began  to  write  for  the  \  iddisli  stage 
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soon  after  it  was  established.  His  “  Jtidischer 
Poritz,”  “Der  Revizor”  (a  parody  of  Gogol’s  work 
of  that  name),  “Der  Lebendiger  Todter,”  and  “Die 
Ivokete  Damen,”  written  about  1879-80,  possess 
considerable  merit,  and  his  “Spanische  Inquisition” 
was  translated  into  Spanish  and  played  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  Another  of  the  earliest  writers  for  the  Yiddish 
stage  is  Ossip  M.  Lerner,  who,  among  other  trans¬ 
lations,  lias  furnished  a  very  good  one  of  Gutzkow’s 
“Uriel  Acosta.”  L.  Lewinsolm’s  “Weibersche 
Knuplach,”  which  gives  a  droll  description  of  the 
scare  caused  among  the  Jewish  women  of  a  certain 
community  by  the  prospective  repeal  of  “the  ban 
of  R.  Gershom  ”  which  enjoins  monogam}r,  went 
through  at  least  three  editions  (Warsaw,  1877; 
Wilna,  1881).  Epstein’s  “  Geschmissener  Apikores  ” 
(Warsaw,  1879)  and  Ulrich  Kalmus’  “Geschichte 
fun  a  Seltenem  Berit  un  a  Genarte  Cliasune  ”  (War¬ 
saw,  1882)  are  crude,  but  possess  some  merit  and 
originality.  Katzenellenbogen’s  “Rashi,”  Lilien- 
blum’s  “  Discontist,  ”  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Abramowich’s 
translation  of  Lessing’s  “  Die  Juden  ”  also  belong  to 
this  period. 

The  Yiddish  theater  in  London  never  attained 
much  importance,  and  like  similar  theaters  in  Gali¬ 
cia  or  in  some  towns  of  the  United  States  outside 
of  New  York,  it  depended  almost  entirely  on  dra¬ 
matic  productions  composed  in  Russia  and,  later,  on 
those  composed  in  New  York.  Jacobs,  the  author 
or  translator  of  the  “  Leiclitsinnige  ”  and  of  “  Rahel 
aud  Leah,”  both  about  1888,  and  Rakov,  author  of  a 
“  Dreyfus  ”  play,  are  the  only  London  Yiddish  dram¬ 
atists  of  whom  we  have  information.  The  real  pro¬ 
ductivity  began  in  New  York,  where 
New  York,  every  well-established  Yiddish  theater 
has  its  own  playwright  to  provide  new 
plays  at  short  intervals.  Joseph  Lateiner,  one  of 
the  earliest  Yiddish  dramatists  of  this  generation, 
was  the  first  to  arrive  herewith  a  troupe  (1883),  and 
is  considered  the  best  of  his  kind.  He  began  his 
career  in  Europe;  his  first  productions  .here  were 
“Esther  and  Hainan”  and  “Joseph  and  His  Breth¬ 
ren”  (1884).  He  has  since  then  written  more  than 
fifty  plays,  including  comedies,  tragedies,  historical 
operas,  melodramas,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  a  com¬ 
pound  of  several  dramatic  forms,  and  in  which  the 
staging  is  of  more  importance  than  the  literary 
character. 

M.  Hurwitz,  who  arrived  three  years  after  La¬ 
teiner,  has  written  about  as  many  and  as  various 
pieces.  Titles  like  “Tisza  Eslar,”  “Shelome  ha- 
Melek,”  “Shabbethai  Zebi,”  “Capital  und  Arbeit,” 
‘\Mabul  fun  Johnstown,”  “Cuba,”  “Der  Rambam,” 
“Jonah  lia-Nabi,”  “Mary  Berberi,”  show  the  scope 
and  the  variety  of  his  dramatic  works.  Goldfaden 
while  in  New  York  also  composed  several  plays, 
which,  however,  did  not  approach  his  former  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Shaikevich  has  also  been  active  in  New 
lork  for  several  years,  and  some  of  his  comedies, 
e.g.  “Die  Emigranten  ”  (1902),  enjoy  much  popu¬ 
larity. 

Jacob  Gordin,  who  has  written  for  the  New  York 
stage  since  1891,  is  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
Yiddish  playwrights.  His  adaptation,  “Der  Jii¬ 
discher  Konig  Lear,”  and  its  counterpart,  “Mirele 
Efrot,”  and  some  other  of  his  twenty  odd  pieces, 


have  produced  a  strong,  though  hardly  a  lasting, 
impression.  M.  Seifert  is  the  author  of  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  pieces,  of  which  an  excellent  short  farce 
comedy,  “  Die  Gele  Redactie  ”  (The  Editorial  Room 
of  a  “"Yellow”  Journal,  1902),  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Rubens  Weissman,  author  of  “  Sarah,  ”  “  Don 
Yizliak  Abravanel,”  and  a  few  other  pieces,  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  talent.  John  Paley  is  the  author 
of  the  “Niliilisten  ” ;  Morris  Rosenfeld,  the  poet,  of 
“Der  Letzter  Kohen  Godol  ” ;  and  Jacob  Ter,  among 
others,  lias  written  a  considerable  number  of  dra¬ 
matic  works.  Another  Yiddish  poet,  A.  M.  Shar- 
kanski,  is  the  author  of  the  historical  dramas  “  Kol 
Nidre”  and  “Unetane  Tokef.”  L.  Kobrin  and  B. 
Gorin  have  written  several  dramatic  works  which 
are  not  devoid  of  literary  merit,  while  D.  M.  Her-, 
malin  represents  the  ultrarealistic  school  on  the  Yid¬ 
dish  stage. 

Several  actors,  like  Thomashefski  and  Fein  man, 
have  also  written  plays,  but  none  has  succeeded  so 
well  as  Rudolph  Marks,  author  of  “  IJayyiiu  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “  Der  Bowery  Tramp,”  etc.,  who  has  given  to 
the  Yiddish  stage  some  of  the  cleverest  adaptations 
of  American  character-plaj's.  Life  in  America  is, 
next  to  Biblical  subjects,  the  most  popular  theme 
with  authors  and  audiences,  and  plays  which  portray 
the  humorous  side  of  it  are  among  the  most  popular 
of  contemporary  Yiddish  dramas. 
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DRAWER  OF  WATER;  A  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion  always  found  in  connection  with  “hewer  of 
wood  ”  (Deut.  xxix.  11 ;  Josh.  ix.  21,  23,  27).  When 
the  fraud  practised  by  the  Gibeonites  was  discov¬ 
ered,  the  Israelites,  since  they  had  taken  an  oath  to 
defend  them,  and  therefore  could  not  put  them  to 
death  (see  Covenant),  made  the  Gibeonites  perform 
the  menial  work  of  drawing  the  water  and  cutting 
and  gathering  the  wood  for  the  Tabernacle  and  later 
for  the  Temple  service.  The  water  was  drawn  from 
the  well,  put  into  goatskins,  and  so  carried.  If  the 
man  had  a  donkey,  two  goatskins  could  be  carried 
at  one  time,  slung  across  tire  animal’s  back.  The 
drawer  of  water  is  still  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Orient. 
See  Gibeon;  Netiiinim. 


e.  G.  II. 


G.  B.  L. 


DREAMS. — Biblical  Data ;  Dreams  have  at 
all  times  and  among  all  peoples  received  much  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  youth  of  a  nation,  as  in  the  youth 
of  an  individual,  dreams  are  so  vivid  that  they 
appear  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  reality. 
“In  the  primitive  stages  of  human  development, 
when  all  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  mind  was  lacking,  dream-images  were  taken 
to  be  actual  realities”  (Lehmann,  “  Aberglaube  und 
Zauberei,”  p.  414,  Stuttgart,  1898).  Dreams  were 
not  explained  physiologically  or  psychologically, 
but  were  ascribed  to  intercourse  with  spirits  or  taken 
to  be  inspirations  of  the  gods.  As  spirits  and  gods 
were  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  things 
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that  are. hidden,  yet  unborn,  dreams  were  looked 
upon  as  their  whisperings,  having  the  value  of  div¬ 
inations  and  predictions.  Since  the  language  of 
spirits  and  gods,  however,  is  not  like  the  speech 
of  men,  it  became  necessary  that  dreams  should  be 
interpreted,  which  was  possible  only  to  the  “wise 
man  ”  who  had  intercourse  with  spirits  and  gods. 
In  this  way  the  “  science  ”  of  dreams  and  dream-in¬ 
terpretation  came  into  existence. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  and  Talmudical  stories  summarized  below  to 
compare  them  with  the  oneiromancy  and  oneirocriti- 
cism  of  the  ancient  world,  which  are  amply  treated 
in  Lehmann’s  book,  as  well  as  in  the  various  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  antiquities,  such  as  Daremberg  and  Sa- 
glio’s  “  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  Grecques  et 
Bomaines”  (ii.  306-808)  and  Ennemoser’s  “Gescli. 
der  Magie”  (pp.  132-141,  Leipsic,  1844).  Tylor, 
in  “Primitive  Culture”  (i.  122,  303,  439;  ii.  411), 
discusses  the  question  from  the  ethnographic  point 
of  view. 

The  Bible  attaches  importance  to  dreams,  as  is 
shown  by  well-known  instances  in  Genesis.  But  in 
conformity  with  its  strict  monotheism,  it  is  always 
God  who  speaks  through  dreams,  either  to  make 
known  His  will  or  to  announce  future  events.  It  must 
be  noted,  furthermore,  that  the  dreams  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are,  almost  without  exception,,  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race  in  general  and  not  for 
that  of  single  individuals  (Gen.  xx.  3;  xxviii.  12; 
xxxi.  10,  24;  xxxvii.  5,  9;  xl. ;  xli. ;  Judges  vii. 
13;  I  Kings  iii.  5,  15;  Dan.  ii.  and  iv.).  The  two 
interpreters  of  dreams  mentioned  b.y  name,  Joseph 
and  Daniel,  expressly  refer  to  the  inspiration  of 
God  in  their  interpretations  (Gen.  xli.  16,  25;  Dan. 
ii.  19).  Daniel  even  has  dreams  and  interpretations 
in  a  “vision  of  the  night.”  Dreams  were  also 
taken  as  divine  revelations  even  if  they  referred 
only  to  the  dreamer  himself  (compare  Job  xxxiii. 
14  et  seq.). 

Job  looks  upon  the  disquieting  dreams  and  the 
dreadful  visions  of  sleep  as  terrors  sent  by  God  (vii. 

14).  The  prophet  also  received  his 

Dreams  prophecies  during  sleep :  in  some  cases 
and  Gocl  spoke  with  him ;  in  others,  God 

Prophecy,  caused  him  to  behold  a  vision  (Dan.  i. 

17).  Only  Moses  spoke  with  God  face 
to  face,  without  the  intervention  of  dreams,  visions, 
or  riddles  (Num.  xii.  5  et  seq.). 

Prophets  and  dreamers  are  mentioned  together 
because  of  the  connection  between  prophecy  and 
dreams  (I  Bam.  xxviii.  6,  15;  Deut.  xiii.  2,  4;  Jer. 
xxiii.  25-32,  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  8).  “I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions”  (Joel 

ii.  28).  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  how  the  dreams 
of  the  true  prophets  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  false  ones.  The  higher  kind  of  prophet,  how¬ 
ever,  beheld  the  vision  while  awake,  either  by  day 
or  by  night  (Zecli.  i.  8,  iv.  1;  Gen.  xv.  12;  I  Sam. 

iii.  3,  4;  II  Sam.  vii.  4  etseq.;  Dillmann,  “Hand- 
bucli  der  Alttestamentlichen  Theologie,”  pp.  476  et 
seq.,  Leipsic,  1895). 

The  interpretations  of  dreams  in  the  Bible  are  not 
dependent  upon  astrology  nor  upon  any  other  occult 


science,  but  are  simple  and  ingenuous.  The  dreams 
are  interpreted  symbolically.  Seven  fat  kine  mean 
seven  fat  years,  etc.  The  recurrence 
Interpreta-  of  the  dream  means  that  it  will  surely 
tion  come  to  pass  within  a  short  time  (Gen. 
of  Dreams,  xli.  32).  The  dreams  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  (Dan.  ii.  and  iv.)  are  huger  and 
more  fantastic,  and  their  interpretation,  especially 
that  of  the  second  one,  may  be  termed  allegorical. 
Judges  vii.  13  is  also  interpreted  symbolically. 

E.  G.  IT. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Jewish  tradition 

furnishes  abundant  material  relating  to  dreams,  the 
Babylonian  Talmud— which  originated  (200-500)  in 
the  home  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  magicians  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world — being  especially  rich  in  them.  Berakot 
(55-58)  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  dream-interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  following  selections  will  present  the 
views  of  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Jews  during  the 
first  five  centuries  of  the  common  era. 

The  fact  that  the  most  famous  teachers  frequently 
discuss  dreams  and  enunciate  doctrines  regarding 
them,  shows  the  strong  hold  dreams  had  upon  the 
minds  even  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Judaism. 
Belief  in  dreams  was  the  rule;  doubt  concerning 
them,  the  exception. 

Johanan  ben  Zakkai  dreamed  that  his  sister’s  sons 
would  lose  700  denarii  in  that  year.  He  therefore 
pressed  them  to  give  alms  frequently,  so  that  they 
might  lose  that  sum  gradually  in  a  noble  way 
(B.  B.  10a).  A  man  felt  some  compunction  regard¬ 
ing  the  money  left  him  by  his  father,  which  he  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  titlie-money.  The  dispenser  of  dreams 
(Dl^nn  ^3)  appeared  to  him,  and  named  the  place, 
the  sum,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  money  was  to  be 
put.  The  scholars  held  that  in  such  cases  dreams 
could  not  be  taken  seriously,  and  declared  the  money 
to  be  secular  (Tosef.,  Ma'aser  Sheni,  v.  9;  Sanli. 
80a).  In  a  similar  story  it  was  the  father  instead  of 
the  dispenser  of  dreams  who  appeared  to  the  son 
(Yer.  Ma'aser  Sheni  55b).  Although  God  had 
turned  His  face  from  Israel,  hie  yet  spoke  in  dreams 
to  individuals  (Hag.  5b).  In  conformity  with  this 
view,  dreams  have  been  regarded  as  suggestions  from 
Heaven.  The  patriarch  Gamaliel  II. ’s  qualms  of 
conscience  were  allayed  in  a  dream  (Ber.  28a).  In 
the  same  way  the  opposing  scholars  were  enjoined 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  patriarch  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  (Ilor.  13b). 

Men*  had  no  confidence  in  a  certain  innkeeper 
with  an  ill-omened  name ;  but  two  of  his  colleagues 
made  light  of  his  suspicions ;  whereupon  Mei'r  was 
warned  against  the  man  in  a  dream  (Yoma  83b). 
Hints  through  Biblical  passages  were  given  in 
dreams  (Yeb.  93b;  Sotah  81a;  etc.).  Hanina  had 
a  dream  in  which  Bab  was  hanged  on  a  tree :  he  in¬ 
terpreted  this  to  mean  that  Bab  would  be  Jiis  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  therefore  treated  him  as  an  implacable 
enemy  (Yoma  87b).  When  B.  Nahrna  spoke  irrev¬ 
erently  of  Saul,  terrifying  angels  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream  (ib.  22b).  For  a  similar  reason  King  Manas- 
seli  appeared  to  B.  Ashi  in  a  dream  (Sanli.  102b). 
When  Baba  forced  rain  to  come,  his  father  appeared 
in  a  dream  and  scolded  him  (Ta‘an.  24b).  One 
whom  B.  Judah  had  honored  in  death  came  to 
thank  him  in  a  dream  (Sliab.  152b).  Even  an  idol 
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appeared  in  a  dream,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
drought  (‘Ab.  Zarah  55b).  Raba  prayed  that  he 
might  receive  in  a  dream  the  answer  to  a  difficult 
question  (Men.  67a).  This  actually  happened  in  the 
case  of  R.  Johanan  (Men.  S4b,  pcts&im).  Many  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Law  desired  to  see  famous  authorities  of 
past  ages  in  their  dreams,  and  had  their  wishes 
granted  (Eccl.  R.  ix.  10).  If  any  one  was  put  under 
ban  in  a  dream,  ten  persons  had  to  absolve  him 
(Ned.  Sa) ;  but  if  a  pagan  wished  to  embrace  Juda¬ 
ism  because  he  had  been  advised  in  a  dream  to  do  so, 
he  was  not  accepted  (Yeb.  24b). 

A  distinction  was  made  between  good  and  evil 
dreams.  He  who  goes  to  bed  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  “  is  shown”  a  good  dream  (Sliab. 

Good  30b),  which  may  come  to  pass  within 
and  Evil  twenty-two  years  (Ber.  55b).  Good 
Dreams,  persons  do  not  have  good  dreams,  nor 
have  bad  ones  evil  dreams  ( ib .).  As 
evil  dreams  naturally  caused  anxiety,  people  prayed 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  them  (Ber.  60b).  The  most 
common  and  efficient  preventive  of  evil  dreams  was 
fasting  (D*6n  JTOyn),  still  practised  by  many  per¬ 
sons  (Sliab.  11a).  It  is  not  always  clear  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  or  an  evil  dream. 

A  skilful  interpretation  consisted  in  an  ingenious 
answer,  that  often  explained  two  similar  dreams  in 
entirely  opposite  ways.  A  man  came  to  R.  Jose  ben 
Halafta,  saying:  “I  was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  to 
Iyapudkia  [Cappadocia],  where  I  should  find  the 
money  of  my  deceased  father.”  Jose  explained  the 
dream  as  follows :  “  Count  ten  beams  in  your  house, 
and  in  the  tenth  you  will  find  the  treasure,  for 
‘  Ivapudkia  ’  means  Nap  [=“beam”J  and  Nnipl 
[=  “  decuria,”  “  ten  ”]  ”  (for  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
same  name  see  Krauss,  “  Lelmworter,”  ii.  459a).  The 
same  famous  teacher  of  the  Law  interpreted  a  dream 
of  an  olive-wreath  to  mean  that  the  dreamer  would 
advance  in  the  world ;  while  he  said  to  another  man 
who  had  had  a  like  dream,  that  he  would  be  beaten. 
When  the  latter  asked  him  why  his  interpretations 
differed,  Jose  replied :  “  The  other  man  saw  the  ol¬ 
ives  growing,  whereas  you  saw  them  after  they  had 
been  picked  ”,  the  latter  idea  being  expressed  in  He¬ 
brew  by  the  words  meaning  “ to  beat  down”  (Ycr. 
Ma'aser  Sheni  55b).  Such  interpretations  are  gener¬ 
ally  based  on  folk-etymology,  a  striking  example  of 
which  is  given  in  Blau’s  “ Altjudisches  Zauber- 
wesen”  (p.  166).  The  personality  of  the  dreamer 
was  also  considered,  so  that  the  same  dream  (for 
instance,  of  drinking  wine)  might  mean  success  in 
the  case  of  a  scholar,  and  misfortune  in  the  case  of 
an  unlettered  person  (ib.). 

The  dreamer  as  a  rule  was  unable  to  interpret  his 
own  dream  (Yoma  28b).  Hence  the  need  of  inter¬ 
preters,  who  were  numerous,  and  asked  payment  for 

their  skill.  The  good-will  of  tlie  in- 
in-  ter  prober  was  sought  hy  presents,  for 

terpreters  it  was  believed  that  all  dreams  came 
of  Dreams,  true  according  to  the  interpretation 
(Yer.  Ma‘aser  Sheni  57c;  compare 
Baclier  in  “Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xxvii.  141).  Even 
teachers  of  the  Law  demanded  a  fee  for  interpret¬ 
ing  a  dream.  They  were  consulted  also  by  pagans, 
just  as  Jews  consulted  pagan  “Chaldeans.”  Raba 
and  Abaye,  two  Babylonian  leaders  of  schools  in  the 


first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  laid  their  dreams 
before  a  Chaldean  of  the  name  of  Bar  Hedia,  whose 
avarice  and  lying  were  denounced.  “  Whoever  gave 
him  a  fee  got  a  favorable  answer,  and  whoever  gave 
no  fee  got  an  unfavorable  one  ”  (Ber.  56a).  He" was 
held  up  to  ridicule,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it  was  taken 
seriously. 

Hisda,  a  Babylonian  of  the  third  century,  laid 
down  the  following  rules:  Every  dream,  excepting 
those  which  occur  during  fasting,  means  something. 
A  dream  not  interpreted  is  like  a  letter  unread. 
Neither  good  nor  evil  dreams  come  true  entirely. 
An  evil  dream  is  better  than  a  good  one,  since  it 
leads  to  repentance;  the  former  is  an- 
Rules  nulled  by  the  pain  it  causes,  and  the 
Concerning*  latter  by  the  joy  (Ber.  55a).  Similar 

Dreams,  views  are  expressed  by  other  Babylo¬ 
nian  amoraim.  An  evil  dream  can  be 
turned  awa y,  according  to  R.  Johanan,  by  saying 
to  three  persons:  “I  have  had  a  good  dream ” ;  they 
replying:  “  Yes,  it  is  good;  let  it  be  good;  may  God 
change  it  to  good,”  etc.  The  evil  dream  can  also 
be  annulled  by  means  of  certain  Bible  verses.  The 
prayer  for  good  dreams,  which  the  congregation  still 
pronounces  after  the  first  and  second  blessings  of  the 
priest,  is  recommended  as  early  as  the  Talmud  (Ber. 
55b).  In  addition  to  learned  inteiqiretations — for 
instance,  on  the  meanings  of  Biblical  passages  occur¬ 
ring  in  dreams— there  are  also  those  of  a  folk-lore 
character;  e.g.,  a  red  horse  is  an  ill  omen  and  a 
white  horse  a  good  omen  (Sanli.  93a).  A  ft,  the  in¬ 
itial  letter  of  mft  (“good  ”),  is  a  good  omen  (B.  K.). 
The  diversity  of  dreams  made  the  profession  of  in¬ 
terpreter  remunerative.  The  fee  paid  for  an  inter¬ 
pretation  was  generally  one  denarius.  There  were 
twenty-four  interpreters  in  Jerusalem,  each  one  of 
whom  would,  of  course,  interpret  a  dream  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  others. 

Belief  in  dreams  was  criticized  as  early  as  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  vanity  (ch.  v.). 
In  view  of  the  general  and  implicit  belief  in  dreams 
obtaining  in  the  ancient  world,  Sirach’s  disbelief 
in  them  is  proof  of  his  advanced  thought.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  views  as  follows  (xxxi.  [xxxiv.]  1-8 
R.  V.): 

Vain  and  false  hopes  are  for  a  man  void  of  understanding; 
and  dreams  give  wings  to  fools. 

As  one  that  cateheth  at  a  shadow,  and  followeth  after  the 
wind,  so  is  he  that  setteth  his  mind  on  dreams. 

The  vision  of  dreams  is  as  this  thing  against  that,  the  likeness 
of  a  face  over  against  a  face. 

Of  an  unclean  thing  what  shall  be  cleansed  ?  And  of  that 
which  is  false  what  shall  be  true  ? 

Divinations  and  soothsayings  and  dreams  are  vain ;  and  the 
heart  fancieth,  as  a  woman’s  in  travail. 

If  they  be  not  sent  from  the  Most  High  in  thy  visitation,  give 
not  thy  heart  unto  them. 

For  dreams  have  led  many  astray ;  and  they  have  failed  by 
putting  their  hope  in  them. 

Without  lying-  shall  the  Law  he  accomplished;  and  -wisdom  is 
perfection  to  a  faithful  mouth. 

The  criticism  of  R.  Simon  ben  Yoliai  (c.  150),  how¬ 
ever,  shows  a  certain  belief  in  the  meaning  of  dreams ; 
lie  says:  “  As  there  is  no  grain  without  chaff,  so  there 
is  no  dream  without  vain  things.”  But  his  contem¬ 
porary  R.  Mei'r  saj^s,  “  Dreams  do  not  help  nor  harm  ” 
(Hor.  13b).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Philo  wrote  five 
books  on  dreams  (Schurer,  “Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  iii. 
510,  note  61).  In  view  of  these  facts  the  psycho- 
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logic  interpretations  of  dreams  I)y  tlie  wise  rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Hananya  (c.  100)  are  worthy  of  note. 
As  Nebuchadnezzar  once  asked  the  Chaldeans,  so  a 
Homan  emperor  (probably  Hadrian)  asked  Joshua 
what  he  (Hadrian)  was  going  to  dream.  Joshua 
answered:  “You  shall  dream  that  the  Persians  will 
vanquish  and  ill-treat  you.”  Deflecting  on  this  the 
whole  day,  the  emperor  dreamed  accordingly  (Ber. 
56a).  Samuel  (d.  257)  gave  a  similar  and  equally  ef- 
ective  answer  to  the  Persian  king.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jews  of 
antiquity  held  almost  the  same  views  regarding 
dreams  as  did  other  ancient  peoples. 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  iL  996-998 ;  Winer,  B.  R. 

3d  ed.,  ii.  632-033 ;  Ennemoser,  Gcsch.  der  Magic ,  pp.  112-141 ; 

Leliirmnn,  Aberglanbc  und  Zauberci,  Stuttgart,  1898. 

s.  s.  L.  B. 

- In  Jewish.  Folk-Lore  :  Uncultured  Jews  share 

with,  and  in  most  cases  derive  from,  their  neighbors 
most  of  their  superstitions  relating  to  dreams.  The 
general  principle  seems  to  be  that  dreams  go  by 
contraries.  Thus,  if  you  dream  of  death,  it  is  a 
sign  that  you  will  live.  This  belief  is  common  to 
English,  Dutch,  and  Russian  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  saying  that  a  sixtieth  part  of  every 
dream  is  true,  since  a  dream  is  that  part  of  prophecy 
(Ber.  57b).  But  not  all  dreams  follow  the  rule  of  con¬ 
traries;  thus,  if  a  Russian  Jew  dreams  that  a  dog  at¬ 
tempts  to  bite  him,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  his 
enemies-  wish  to  harm  him.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  dead  pay  visits  to  the  livingin  dreams;  this 
is  current  among  the  German  peasantry  (Grimm,  list 
of  superstitions  at  the  end  of  “  Teutonic  Mythology,” 
No.  633).  To  dream  that  a  dead  person  brings  fruit 
with  him  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  is  in  paradise. 
It  would  also  appear  that  Jewish  popular  thought 
regards  the  dream-world  as  in  direct  communication 
with  heaven,  for  the  familiar  dream-experience  of  a 
sudden  fall  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  soul  has 
been  suddenly  ejected  from  heaven.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  accept  in  a  dream 
a  present  from  one  dead.  This  is  found  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  “Zawwa’ah”  of  Judah 
Hasid,  §  13.  If  an  unpropitious  or  in  other  ways 
“  bad  ”  dream  occurs  to  a  pious  Jew,  he  will  fast  the 
next  day.  It  is  therefore  considered  an  evil  omen  to 
have  a  bad  dream  on  Yom  Kippur,  when  fasting  i3 
obligatory,  and  the  dreamer  can  not  ward  off  the  ill 
effects  of  his  dream  by  a  special  fast  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Hence  the  curious  recipe  for  preventing  bad 
dreams  found  among  the  Jews  of  Minsk,  who  say, 
“  Got  is  a  har,  Der  liolem  is  a  nar ;  Wos  vet  mil*  zicli 
haintige  naclit  holemen,  Wei  ieli morgen  nit  fasten” 
(God  is  master,  The  dream  is  a  fool ;  Whatever 
I  may  dream  to-night,  I  will  not  fast  to-morrow). 
The  assumption  is  that  the  ruler  of  dreams,  finding 

•tliat  lie  can  not  force  tlie  dreamer  to  fast,  ■will  not 

take  tlie  trouble  to  send  lilm  a  Had  dream.  Dreams 
are  supposed  to  result  in  the  way  they  are  inter¬ 
preted,  and  accordingly  it  is  unwise  to  tell  your 
dream  to  a  fool ;  he  might  interpret  it  in  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  way. 

The  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  have  still  their  spe¬ 
cial  dream-book,  a  Yiddish  translation  of  Almoli’s 
“Pitron  Halomot,”  an  edition  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  late  as  1902  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  This 
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classifies  dreams  in  accordance  with  their  subjects 
— as  animals,  plants,  angels,  or  the  dead;  or  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  etc.  A  few  examples 
Dream-  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  character 
Book.  of  the  work.  If  you  dream  that  an 
ox  gores  you,  you  will  live  long;  that 
you  see  demons,  3rou  will  earn  a  great  deal  of  money; 
that  you  drink  milk,  you  will  fall  ill,  but  rapidly  re¬ 
cover.  These  puerilities  are  probably  derived  from 
medieval  dream-books  of  the  Mohammedans,  since 
Solomon  ben  Jacob  Almoli  lived  in  Constantinople. 
A.  J. 

DREIFUS,  MARKUS  GL ;  Swiss  teacher  and 
editor;  born  at  Endingen,  canton  Aargau,  Switzer¬ 
land,  1812;  died  at  Zurich  May  30,  1877.  After 
attending  the  Talmud  school  and  the  seminary  at 
Karlsruhe,  and  studying  for  a  few  terms  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Basel,  he  became  in  1835  a  teacher  in  the 
Hebrew  parochial  school  of  Endingen ;  holding  that 
position,  with  temporary  interruptions,  until  1870. 
For  a  few  years  he  was  a  teacher  at  Geneva,  and  for 
a  short  time  editor  of  a  political  paper,  “  Der  Land- 
bote,”  at  Winterthur.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  as  teacher  of  religion  at  Zurich,  where  he  died. 
Dreifus,  who  was  a  grandson  of  R.  Abraham  Ris, 
was  courageously  and  incessantly  active  in  behalf 
of  the  civic  and  social  betterment  of  his  Swiss  co¬ 
religionists;  lie  and  his  friend  M.  Bernheim,  teacher 
in  Lengnau,  being  enthusiastic  pioneers  of  religious 
reform.  He  endeavored  to  further  tlie  emancipation 
of  the  Swiss  Jews  by  several  small  works  and  many 
articles  in  various  Swiss  journals.  He  published 
“Zur  Wurdigung  des  Judenthums  Unter  Seinen 
Nichtbekennern,”  Winterthur,  1860;  2d  ed.,  with 
preface  by  M.  Kayserliug,  ib.  1862. 
s.  M.  K. 

DREIFUS,  MEN  AHEM  BEN  ABRAHAM: 
German  rabbi  and  writer;  he  belonged  to  the  widely 
related  Treves  family  and  signed  himself 
For  many  decades  he  was  rabbi  in  Sulzburg,  Baden, 
where  lie  died  in  1880.  He  is  tlie  author  of  a  code 
giving  the  individual  duties  incumbent  on  an  Israe¬ 
lite,  published  under  the  title  “  Orah  Mesharim,  ” 
Miilhausen,  1858 ;  2d  ed.,  Mayence,  1878.  A  Hebrew 
eulogy  on  the  author  by  liis  brother-in-law  Raphael 
Wormser,  rabbi  in  Soulz,  Alsace,  forms  a  prelude  to 
the  work. 

Bibliography  :  Hcbr.  Bibl.  i.  54  et  scq. 
s.  M.  K. 

DRESCHFELD,  LEOPOLD:  Phj^sician  and 
communal  worker;  bom  in  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  1824; 
died  at  Manchester,  England,  Oct.  21,  1S97.  He 
studied  medicine  and  dental  surgery  in  Germany, 
fought  in  the  Revolution  of  1S48,  and  subsequently 
settled  down  in  Manchester,  where  he  became  one  of 

tlie  leading  dental  practitioners.  Dresclifeld  identi¬ 
fied  liimsclf  witli  all  educational  movements  for  tlie 

advancement  of  his  profession ;  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Victoria  Dental  Hospital ;  was  elected 
president  of  the  Odontological  Society  (1888);  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  “  Dentistry  Among  the  Ancients.  ” 
He  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Students’  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  was  on  the  committee  of  Owens  College ;  was 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Hospital,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Odontological  Society. 
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Dreschfeld  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Park  Place  Sjmagogue;  was  associated  with  the 
Reform  movement  from  its  inception,  and  for  over 
thirty  years  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Jewish 
board  of  guardians.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
founders  of  several  social  institutions,  including  the 
Schiller-Anstalt  and  the  Liedertafel. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Chronicle ,  London,  Oct.  27,  1897. 

J.  G.  L. 

DRESDEN  :  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony; 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  presence 
of  Jews  in  the  city  or  in  its  vicinity  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  evidenced  b}r 
the  proceedings  against  Margrave  Gunzelin  (1010), 
who,  among  others,  was  accused  of  selling  Christian 
slaves  to  Jewish  merchants.  The  first  official  docu¬ 
ment,  however,  directly  concerning  the  Jews  of 
Dresden,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  cities  of  Meis¬ 
sen,  is  dated  1265.  In  that  year  Henry  the  Illus¬ 
trious  regulated  the  differences  between  Christians 
and  Jews.  From  these  regulations  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  main  occupation  of  the  Dresden  Jews 
was  money-lending. 

According  to  an  old  chronicle,  a  great  auto  da  fe 
of  the  Dresden  Jews  took  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
1349  (“Chron.  Parvum  Dresdense,”  in  Menken’s 
“Script.  Rer.  Germ.”  ii.  332).  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  connected  with  the  Black  Death,  although 
Dresden  was  but  slightly  attacked  by  the  plague. 

The  Dresden  Jews  figure  again  in  official  docu¬ 
ments  in  1368,  with  regard  to  special  taxes  imposed 
upon  them,  amounting  to  1,000  gulden  every  other 
year.  In  1425  Duke  Frederick  reduced  these  to  875 
gulden,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  sum  should  be 
paid  in  gold  of  good  quality  and  of  a  certain  weight. 
Accused,  in  1430  or  1432,  of  favoring  the  Hussites, 
the  Jews  were  banished  from  Dresden,  and  their 
synagogue,  situated  in  the  place  which 

Jews  still  bears  the  name  “Judenhof,”  was 
Banished,  transformed  into  a  distillery.  The 
banishment,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  general,  as  exceptions  were  made  in  favor 
of  those  Jews  whose  services  to  the  city  were  recog¬ 
nized.  Thus  in  1448  the  princes  Ernst  and  Albrecht 
granted  to  a  Jewish  physician  named  Warocli  (prob¬ 
ably  Baruk),  with  his  two  sons  Mei'r  and  Moses,  the 
privilege  of  settling  in  Dresden  on  the  condition 
that  Warocli  should  attend  all  the  patients  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care  by  the  princes.  For  this  service 
he  was  to  receive  yearly  tliirty^  bushels  of  corn,  one 
cask  of  wine,  and  a  cow. 

In  1700  the  court  factors  of  August  II.,  Berends 
Lehman  and  Jonas  Meyer,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at 
Hamburg,  settled  in  Dresden.  They  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  other  Jews,  whom  they  took  under 
their  protection.  During  the  following  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  Jews  living  at  Dresden  must 
have  greatly  increased;  for  in  1725  the  government, 
which  endeavored  to  enforce  the  decree  of  banish¬ 
ment,  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  forbid¬ 
ding  to  those  Jews  who  did  not  belong  to  the  house¬ 
holds  of  the  court  factors  the  right  to  sojourn  in 
Dresden,  except  while  fairs  were  being  lieid.  Ten 
years  later  the  Christian  merchants  of  Dresden 
lodged  with  the  government  a  complaint  against 
Jewish  competition. 


In  1746  new  regulations  were  issued,  rendering 
residence  in  the  city  unbearable  to  those  Jews  who 
by  special  permission  had  settled  there.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  build  a  synagogue,  but  had  to  meet 
privately  and  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence.  A 
heavy  poll-tax  was  imposed,  which  was  further  in¬ 
creased  in  1749.  Still  the  community 
New  Regai-  gradually  increased,  and  at  length  the 
lations.  absence  of  a  Jewish  cemetery  was 
keenty  felt.  After  many  negotiations 
the  Jews  obtained  from  the  government  a  plot  of 
ground  in  Neustadt  for  the  sum  of  1,000  thalers, 
paying  5  thalers  for  each  interment.  The  first  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  was  the  widow  of  Isaac 
Meyer,  bullion  contractor  to  the  mint. 

The  government  continued  to  hamper  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  community.  New  laws  were  enacted 
in  1772,  restricting  still  further  the  right  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  Dresden.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  city  without  special  permission.  In  order  that 
no  unprivileged  Jew  might  be  clandestinely  har¬ 
bored,  each  Jewish  family  was  subjected  to  a 
monthly  police  visitation.  The  poll-tax  was  in¬ 
creased  ;  every  adult  male  being  assessed  70  thalers 
annually,  in  addition  to  a  tax  upon  his  wife  and 
children.  The  price  of  a  permit  for  a  Jewish  mar¬ 
riage  was  40  thalers.  Every  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood  was  barred  to  the  Jews,  with  the  exception 
of  money-lending  and  of  rag-dealing  in  the  Juden¬ 
hof.  Many  were  thus  unable  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  in  1777  several  hundreds  would  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  but  for  the  intervention  of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were  about  900  Jews  in 
Dresden.  In  1803  the  community  organized,  and 
nominated  as  rabbi  David  Wolf  Landau  of  Lissa, 
who  filled  the  office  for  fifteen  years. 
Successive  He  was  assisted  by  the  leaders,  Mendel 
Rabbis.  Scliie,  Samuel  Kahn,  and  Hirsh  Beer. 

From  1820  to  1861  Dr.  Bernhard  Beer 
was  very  active  in  promoting  both  the  spiritual  and 
material  welfare  of  the  community.  Landau  was 
succeeded  in  the  rabbinate  by  Abraham  Levy,  who 
in  1835  was  followed  byZacliarias  Frilnkel.  Owing 
to  the  great  abilities  and  zeal  of  the  latter,  the  com¬ 
munity  obtained  in  1837  permission  to  build  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1840. 

The  political  situation  of  the  Dresden  Jews  re¬ 
mained  precarious.  Some  trades  and  handicrafts 
were  opened  to  them  by  the  decree  of  1838;  but  their 
disabilities  were  still  very  numerous,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  petitions  of  the  community  and  the  interven¬ 
tion  on  their  behalf  of  some  Christian  notables,  as 
the  philosopher  Krug,  were  of  little  avail.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Saxony  remained  deaf  to  all  solicitations, 
despite  examples  of  more  favorable  treatment  of  the 
Jews  shown,  by  neighboring  countries.  It  was  not 
till  1868  that  the  Dresden  Jews,  after  a  long  and  per¬ 
sistent  struggle,  secured  all  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

On  the  removal  of  Frilnkel  to  Breslau  in  1854, 
Dr.  Wolf  Landau  succeeded  him,  and  in  1886  the 
present  rabbi,  Dr.  Jacob  Winter,  was  elected.  In 
1901  the  Jewish  population  of  Dresden  aggregated 
2,547.  The  community  has  ten  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  most  of  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  eight- 
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eentli  century ;  it  also  lias  a  large  number  of  private 
foundations. 
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Sachsen ,  Leipsic,  1840 ;  Pinner,  TFas  Haben  die  lsraeliten 
in  Sachsen  zu  Hoffent  p.  74,  ib.  1833;  M.  B.  Lindau,  Gesch. 
der  Haupt-  und  Residenzstadt  Dresden ,  Dresden,  1859; 
Emil  Lehmann,  Ein  Halbjahrhundert  in  derlsr.  Religions- 
{ jemeinde  zu  Dresden ,  Dresden,  1890;  Gratz,  Gesch.  i.  290; 

'  Jost,  Neuere  Gesch.  der  lsraeliten ,  i.  236  et  seq .;  Alphonse 
Levy,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Sachsen ,  Berlin,  1901. 

G.  I.  BR. 

DREUX  (Ilebr.  or  Dm) :  Chief  town  of 

the  arrondissement  of  the  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loire,  France.  From  the  twelfth  century,  Jews 
were  living  in  this  locality,  where  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Dreux.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  convention  concluded  between  King 
Louis  and  the  barons  at  Melun  in  1230,  the  Jews 
could  be  brought  back  to  their  old  homes  by  force 
in  case  they  had  emigrated.  This  happened  in  1234, 
when  Louis  ordered  Tliibaud,  Count  of  Champagne, 
to  restore  to  the  Countess  of  Dreux  the  Jews  that  he 
held  unlawfully,  and  the  ownership  of  whom  would 
be  for  her  a  source  of  revenue. 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra  was  in  Dreux  from  1155  to  1157. 
Scholars  of  Dreux  attended  the  synod  of  Troyes 
in  1160.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  wras  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  many  eminent  rabbis,  including  Solomon, 
surnamed  “the  Saint,”  chief  of  the  academy,  and 
esteemed  as  a  Tosatist ;  Joseph  ben  Solomon ;  Perez 
ben  Menahem ;  Menaliem  Vardimas,  a  contemporary 
of  Sire  Leon  and  of  Jehiel  of  Paris;  and  Cresbia  or 
Cresbito,  who  is  by  some  identified  with  Berecliiah 
ha-Nakdan  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  53  et  seq.). 

Bibliography  :  Recuett  des  Ordon  nances  des  R()is  de  France , 
i.;  compare  Depping,  Lcs  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age,  p.  125; 
and  Bedarride,  Les  Juifs  en  France ,  p.  219;  Brussel,  Usage 
des  Fiefs ,  i.,  book  11,  ch.  xxxix.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica , 
passim ;  Bacber,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives ,  xvii.  300-304. 
g.  S.  K. 

DREYFUS,  ABRAHAM:  French  journalist 
and  dramatist;  born  at  Paris  June  21,  1847.  His 
first  literary  efforts  took  the  form  of  two  poetic  fan¬ 
tasies  (1870).  To  these  were  added  the  following 
plays,  mostly  comedies:  “Un  Monsieur  en  Habit 
Noir”  (1872),  in  one  act  and  with  only  one  person¬ 
age,  brought  out  at  the  Vaudeville;  “Manages 
Biches”  (Vaudeville,  1876);  “Chez  Elle”  (with 
Charles  Narray,  Vaudeville,  1877) ;  “  Un  Crane  sous 
une  Tempete”  (Galte,  1878);  “Pour  Sauver  une 
Jcune  Femme  du  Monde,”  “La  Victime,”  and  “La 
Gifle”  (Palais  Royal,  1878-80);  “Le  Klephte” 
(Odeon,  1881);  “L’lnstitution  Sainte-Catherine  ” 
(Odeon,  1881);  “Battez  Philidor  ”  (Opera  Comique, 
1882) ;  and  “  Une  Rupture”  (Theatre  Frangais,  1885) ; 
“Les  Amis”  (Theatre Antoine,  1898);  “De  1  Heures 
a  3  Heures,  ”  a  comedy. 

Some  of  these  pieces  have  been  collected  by  the 
author  in  three  volumes  entitled  “Jouons  la  Co¬ 
medic  ”  (1887),  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Theatre  ”  (Paris, 
1879),  and  “  LTncendie  des  Folies  Plastiques  ”  (1886). 
He  has  published  two  volumes  of  notes  on  the 
theatrical  world,  and  other  articles  have  appeared 
in  “La  Vie  Parisienne,”  “Le  XIXe  Siecle,”  “LY1- 
lustration,”  “Gil  Bias,”  “Le  Temps,”  and  “Revue 
Litteraire  et  Politique.”  In  this  last  journal,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  “Monsieur  Yosse,”  Dreyfus  wrrote 
a  series  of  humorous  reflections  on  the  city  and  the 
theater.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  two  lectures 


given  by  Dreyfus,  one  at  Brussels — “Comment  se 
Fait  une  Piece  de  Theatre,”  and  the  other  before 
the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives  —  “Le  Juif  au 
Theatre.” 

Dreyfus  is  a  man  of  heart  as  wrell  as  of  brains,  as 
he  has  proved  during  the  anti-Semitic  agitations  and 
in  the  celebrated  Dreyfus  case.  He  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  use  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  coreligion¬ 
ists,  and  his  polemic  -waged  in  “  L’ Aurore  ”  w^as 
marked  by  acuteness  as  well  as  by  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion ;  other  articles  by  him  on  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion  have  appeared  in  the  “  Siecle  ”  and  “  Le  Soir.  ” 

s.  M.  Bl. 

DREYFUS,  CAPTAIN  ALFRED.  See 
Dreyfus  Case. 

DREYFUS,  FERDINAND:  French  politician 
and  deputy;  born  at  Paris  May  5,  1849.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  “Siecle,”  and  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  (March,  1880)  as  district  deputy 
of  Rambouillet  (Seine-et-Oise).  He  was  reelected  in 
August,  1881,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1885,  and  was  de¬ 
feated  again  in  1889.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
“  Manuel  Populaire  du  Conseiller  Municipal  ”  (Paris, 
1884). 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  s.v. 

S.  V.  E. 

DREYFUS,  FERDINAND  -  CAMILLE  ; 

French  politician;  born  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1851. 
After  a  classical  and  commercial  education  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  Ecole  Polytechhique,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  left  his 
studies  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  In  1873  he  became 
editor  of  “L*  Avenir  de  la  Sarthe,”  and  served  five 
months  in  prison  for  opposing  the  dictatorship  of 
MacMahon.  He  afterward  controlled  “  Le  Liberal  de 
la  Vendee.”  In  1879  he  became  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  the  financial  under-secretary,  and  later  represented 
the  government  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 

Becoming  editor  of  “  La  Lanterne  ”  in  1882,  he 
founded  two  years  later  “  Le  Matin. ”  In  Dec.,  1S82, 
he  wras  chosen  to  represent  the  Gros-Caillon  quarter 
in  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  and  was  reelected 
in  1884.  Dreyfus  in  this  position  showred  a  remark¬ 
able  aptitude  for  finance.  In  Oct.,  1885,  he  was 
elected  deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
was  reelected,  for  the  Twelfth  District,  in  1889.  in 
op  position  to  a  Boulangist  candidate.  A  radical,  w ith 
wide  schemes  of  reform,  Dreyfus  sat  with  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Left.  He  w7as  appointed  a  member  of  the 
army  commission,  and  also  on  that  of  espionage. 
He  has  fought  many  duels,  one  with  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Mores,  the  anti-Semite.  His  publications  in¬ 
clude  :  “  Une  Dictature  ”  (Le  Mans,  1874);  “  Giboyer 
a  Saint-Pelagie  ”  (Paris,  1875);  “L’Evolution  des 
Mondes  et  des  Societes”  (Paris,  1888);  “Les  Traites 
de  Commerce”  (Tours,  1879);  “Le  Tunnel  du  Sim¬ 
plon  et  les  Interims  Frangais”  (Paris,  1879);  “  L’An- 
gleterre,  son  Gouvernement,  ses  Institutions  ”  (Paris, 
1881) ;  “  La  Guerre  Necessaire,  Reponse  dim  Fran- 
cais  a  M.  de  Bismarck”  (Paris,  1890).  Dreyfus 
is  also  secretary  and  part  founder  of  “  La  Grande 
Encyclopedic.”  He  is  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ,  s.v.;  Vapereau's 

Dictionnaire ,  s.v. 
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DREYFUS,  SAMUEL :  Babbi  of  Miilhausen, 
Alsace;  died  June,  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pupils  of  the  rabbinical  school  of  Metz,  having  been 
among  the  first  matriculates.  An  excellent  Hebra¬ 
ist  and  preacher,  he  was  ambitious  to  become  a 
chief  rabbi.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  and  felt 
his  disappointment  keenly.  He  published  several 
works,  contributed  to  “LUnivers  Israelite,”  and 


fate  of  ministries,  and  even  of  presidents  of  the 
French  republic,  it  deserves  full  treatment  in  these 
pages,  as  the  Jewish  aspects  of  the  case  were  from 
first  to  last  its  leading  feature. 

I.  The  virulence  of  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
case  was  indirectly  the  result  of  the  spread  of  Anti- 
Semitism  in  France,  due  partly  to  the  failure  of  the 
Union  Generate — a  Catholic  banking  establishment 


The  Bordereau,  upon  Which  Dreyfus  Was  Convicted  (Continued  on  following' page) 


founded  a  monthly,  “Le  Lien,”  which  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  was  soon  discontinued. 

Bibliography:  L'Univers  Israelite,  1SG9-70,  pp.  010,  041. 

S.  A.  R. 

DREYFUS  CASE  (  “  L’ Affaire  Dreyfus  ”)  : 
Memorable  trials  of  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  officer 
in  the  French  army,  in  1894  and  1899,  involving 
political  complications  and  convulsions  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  rending  France  into  two  sections,  and 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  nearly  two  years.  As  probably  the  best-known 
“  cause  celebre  ”  of  modern  times,  which  involved  the 


which  aimed  at  superseding  Jewish  finance — in  1885, 
and  partly  to  the  publication  of  Drumont’sbook  “La 
France  J uive  ”  in  18S6.  But  the  case  i tself  was  more 
immediately  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
Origin  of  tinuous  attack  made  upon  the  pres- 
the  Case,  ence  of  the  Jews  as  officers  in  the 
French  army  by  Drumont  and  others 
in  the  journal  “La  Libre  Parole,”  founded  with  the 
help  of  the  Jesuits  in  1892. 

The  articles  of  the  “Libre  Parole,”  which  de¬ 
nounced  the  Jewish  officers  as  intriguers  and  future 
traitors,  led  a  Jewish  captain  of  dragoons,  Ckemieu- 
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Foa,  to  declare  tliat  lie  resented  as  a  personal  in¬ 
sult*  the  slanderous  assault  made  upon  the  body 
of  Jewish  officers.  He  fought  a  duel,  first  with 
Drumont,  then  with  Lamase,  under  whose  name  the 
articles  had  appeared.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 


quis.  The  duel  was  fought  on  June  23,  the  Jewish 
captain  being  mortally  wounded  at  the  second  at¬ 
tack;  he  died  a  few  days  after  the  duel.  Owing  to 
the  sensation  that  was  caused  by  this  event,  the 
“Libre  Parole”  thought  it  wise  to  stop  the  cam- 
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Office  that  the  new  attache,  Colonel  Sclnvarzkop- 
pen,  probably  without  the  knowledge  of  the  am¬ 
bassador,  continued  to  entertain  paid 
The  In-  spies,  being  in  direct  correspondence 
telligence  with  the  War  Office  in  Berlin.  Ac- 
De-  cording  to  indications  furnished  by  a 
partment.  former  Spanish  military  attache,  Senor 
Yal  Carlos,  Schwarzkoppen  and  the 
Italian  military  representative,  Colonel  Panizzardi, 
had  come  to  an  agreement  to  exchange  the  results 
of  whatever  discoveries  they  might  make;  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  this  plotting  the  Intelligence  Office 
succeeded  in  securing  the  help  of  a  charwoman 
employed  at  the  German  embassy,  a  Madame 
Bastian,  who  collected  carefully  all  the  scraps  of 
paper,  torn  up  or  half-burnt,  which  she  found 
in  the  waste-paper  baskets  or  in  the  fireplace  of 
Schwarzkoppen !s  office,  put  them  all  in  a  paper 
bag,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  took  them  or  had 
them  taken  to  the  “section  de  statistique.”  There 
the  pieces  were  carefully  fitted  together  and 
gummed.  By  this  means  it  was  ascertained  that 
since  1892  certain  secret  information  concerning 
national  defense  had  leaked  out.  Some  large  plans 
of  the  fortress  at  Nice  had  been  given  up  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  was  alluded  to  in  one  of  Schwarz  - 

koppen’s  notes  as  “  that  scoundrel  D - ”  (ce  canaille 

de  D - ),  a  poor  wretch  who  had  assumed  the  name 

of  “Dubois.”  The  fragments  of  another  memoran¬ 
dum  of  Schwarzkoppen  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
German  attache  had  found  an  informant  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  bring  him  the  documents  just  as  issued 
from  the  War  Office.  There  was  therefore  a  wolf  in 
the  fold ;  Yal  Carlos  was  certain  of  it. 

During  the  summer  of  1894  there  arrived  at  the 
Intelligence  Office  a  document  which  was  far  more 
alarming  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  which 
was  credited  to  the  German  embassy.  This  was 
the  anonymous  letter  which  lias  since  become  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  name  of  the  “borde- 
The  reau.  ”  This  letter,  written  on  so-called 
Bordereau,  “papier  pelure”  (thin  foreign  note- 
paper),  ruled  in  squares  and  almost 
transparent,  was  torn  from  top  to  bottom  in  two 
places,  but  was  otherwise  intact.  The  writing  was 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  first  page.  According 
to  the  official  version,  which  was  long  believed 
to  be  the  true  one,  the  paper  had  arrived  by  the 
usual  means,  through  Madame  Bastian ;  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  document,  which  was  hardly  torn, 
makes  this  story  unlikely.  It  would  appear  from 
other  disclosures  that  the  letter  was  taken  intact 
from  the  letter-box  of  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen  in 
the  porter’s  lodge  at  the  embassy,  and  brought  to 
the  office  by  an  agent  named  Brucker,  who  had 
formerly  acted  as  a  go-between  for  Madame  Bastian 
and  the  Intelligence  Office.  The  documents  which 
the  letter  announced  as  being  sent  off  did  not  reach 
the  War  Office;  and  the  envelope  of  the  letter  has 
never  been  produced.  Here  is  the  text  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  document: 

“  Being- without  information  as  to  whether  you  desire  to  see 
me,  I  send  you  nevertheless,  monsieur,  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  viz.: 

“  1.  A  note  concerning  the  hydraulic  brake  of  the  120,  and  the 
way  this  gun  is  managed. 

[The  reference  is  to  the  hydropneumatic  brake  of  the  gun 


called  “120  court.”  It  was  a  heavy  field-piece,  recently 
brought  into  use ;  the  mechanism  of  the  brake  which  overcame 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  was  a  profound  secret.] 

“2.  A  note  upon  the  ‘troupes  decouverture 1  (some modifica¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  out,  according  to  the  new  plan  [of  mobili¬ 
zation  No.  xiii.]). 

[The  troops  called  to  the  frontier  at  the  commencement  of. 
mobilization  are  referred  to.  They  were  destined  to  “  cover  ” 
the  concentration  of  the  rest  of  the  army ;  hence  their  name.] 

“3.  A  note  concerning  a  modification  in  the  formations  of  ar¬ 
tillery. 

[Most  likely  the  “formations  de  manoeuvre,”  which  were  just 
about  to  be  altered  by  the  new  regulations.] 

“4.  A  note  relative  to  Madagascar. 

[The  War  Office  was  preparing  an  expedition  destined  to  con¬ 
quer  that  island.] 

“  5.  The  proposed  ‘  manuel  de  tir  ’  of  field-artillery  (March  14, 
1894). 

“  This  document  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and  I 
can  only  have  it  at  my  disposal  for  a  very  few  days.  The  min¬ 
ister  of  war  has  distributed  a  certain  number  of  copies  among 
the  troops,  and  the  corps  are  held  responsible  for  them. 

“  Each  officer  holding  a  copy  is  required  to  return  it  after  the 
maneuvers. 

“  Therefore  if  you  will  glean  from  it  whatever  interests  you, 
and  let  me  have  it  again  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  manage  to 
obtain  possession  of  it.  Unless  you  would  prefer  that  I  have  it 
copied  in  extenso,  and  send  you  the  copy. 

“  I  am  just  starting  for  the  maneuvers.” 

This  communication  was  clearly  written  during 
the  month  of  August,  1894,  at  the  latest.  For  the 
“  manuel  de  tir  ”  for  field-artillery  is  the  resume  of  the 
methods  designed  to  regulate  the  actual  firing  of 
ordnance  on  the  battle-field ;  this  actual  shooting,  of 
course,  never  takes  place  during  the 
Date  grand  maneuvers  in  September,  but 
of  Writing1  only  during  the  “  ecoles  it  feu,  ”  which 

and  of  begin  in  May  and  finish  in  August. 
Delivery.  It  is  these  “  ecoles  a  feu  ”  that  the 
writer  incorrectly  designates  as  “ma¬ 
neuvers,”  and  it  is  probable  that  the  word  has  the 
same  meaning  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  bordereau  was  handed 
over  to  Major  Henry,  who,  with  Major  Oordier,  was 
then  assisting  Colonel  Sandherr,  the  head  of  the 
Intelligence  Office.  According  to  General  Mercier, 
the  letter  in  question  arrived  at  the  office  with  other 
documents  whose  dates  ranged  from  Aug.  21  to 
Sept.  2;  it  is  probable  that  Henry  kept  it  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  considerable  time,  which  makes  it  the  more 
surprising  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  writing — in 
no  way  disguised — of  one  of  his  former  fellow 
soldiers,  Major  Esterhazy.  It  was  not  until  Sept. 
24  that  he  spoke  concerning  the  document  to  his  fel¬ 
low  workers  and  to  his  chief,  Colonel  Sandherr,  who 
immediately  apprised  the  head  of  the  staff,  General 
de  Boisdeffre,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  General 
Mercier.  The  feeling  was  intense.  The  informant 
of  the  German  military  attache  was  a  French  officer; 
still  further,  they  concluded  from  the  tone  of  the  let¬ 
ter  that  he  was  a  staff-officer.  Nothing  j  ustified  this 
last  supposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  wording  of 
the  bordereau,  technically  and  grammatically  incor¬ 
rect  ;  the  difficulty  which  the  author  had  in  procuring 
the  “manuel  de  tir”  (which  was  distributed  freely 
among  the  staff);  the  small  importance  which  his 
correspondent  appeared  to  attach  to  his  disclosures, 
often  leaving  him  for  a  considerable  time  “  without 
information  ” — everything  would  have  shown  to  un¬ 
prejudiced  minds  how  unreasonable  it  was  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  bordereau  to  a  staff-officer.  Nevertheless, 
this  fixed  idea,  this  “first  falsehood,”  suggested  per¬ 
haps  by  the  previous  warnings  of  Yal  Carlos,  was 
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accepted  without  discussion ;  so  that  from  the  very 
commencement  the  investigations  were  started  on  a 
false  scent.  At  first  no  result  was  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  handwritings  in  the  bureaus  of  the 
department.  But  on  Oct.  6  Lieuten- 
Th.e  Search.  ant-Colonel  d’Aboville  suggested  to 
for  the  his  chief,  Colonel  Fabre,  the  idea  that 
Handwri-  the  bordereau,  dealing  as  it  did  with 
ting.  questions  which  were  under  the  juris- 
&  diction  of  different  departments,  must 
be  the  work  of  one  of  the  officers  going  through  their 
“stage”  (•£.<?.,  staff-schooling),  they  being  the  only 
men  who  passed  successively  through  the  various 
branches  to  complete  their  military  education ;  more¬ 
over,  as,  out  of  the  five  documents  mentioned,  three 
had  reference  to  artillery,  it  was  probable  that  the 
officer  belonged  to  this  branch  of  the  army.  The 
circle  thus  limited,  it  only  remained  to  consult  the 
list  of  the  “stage”  officers  on  the  staff  who  had 
come  from  the  artillery.  While  looking  through 
it,  the  two  colonels  came  to  a  halt  before  the  name 
of  a  Jewish  officer,  Captain  Dreyfus.  Colonel  Fabre, 
in  whose  office  he  had  been  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1893,  remembered  having  given  him  a  bad  record 
on  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roget  and  Major 
Bertin  Mourot;  Dreyfus  had  given  these  gentlemen 
the  impression  (upon  the  most  superficial  grounds)  of 
being  presuming  and  overbearing,  of  neglecting  the 
routine  of  service  to  go  into  matters  which  were  kept 
secret.  Fabre  and  D’Aboville  immediately  began  to 
search  for  papers  bearing  the  writing  of  Dreyfus;  by 
a  strange  fatality  it  showed  a  likeness  to  the  writing 
of  the  bordereau;  these  officers,  inexperienced  and 
prejudiced,  mistook  a  vague  resemblance  for  real 

identity.  . 

III.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  born  at  Miilhausen  in  Al¬ 
sace  on  Oct.  10,  1859,  was  the  third  son  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  Raphael  Dreyfus  (native  of 
Alfred  Rixlieim  in  the  Haut-Rhin),  who  man- 
Dreyfus.  aged  an  important  spinning-factory  at 
Miilhausen.  He  had  three  brothers 
(James,  Matthew,  and  Leon)  and  three  sisters. 
When  France  lost  Alsace  by  the  treaty  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  the  Dreyfus  family,  like  many  others  at  the 
same  period,  divided  into  two  parts.  The  eldest 
son,  James,  remained  alone  at  Miilhausen  to  manage 
the  factory ;  the  others  chose  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  France,  and  soon  settled  in  Paris.  Alfred  entered 
the  Polytechnic  School,  the  training-school  of  French 
officers,  in  1878.  He  left  there  a  student-officer  of 
artillery,  then  passed  through  the  Ecole  d’Applica- 
t'ion  at  Fontainebleau,  and  afterward  through  the 
garrisons  of  Le  Mans  and  of  Paris,  where  his  reports 
showed  him  to  be  the  best  lieutenant  of  his  section 
of  field-artillery.  Promoted  captain  (second  in  com¬ 
mand)  in  1889,  he  remained  for  some  months  at  the 
School  of  Pyrotechnics  at  Bourges;  the  following 
year  he  married  Lucy  Hadamard,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  diamond-merchant,  and  passed  with  suc¬ 
cess  the  difficult  examination  for  the  Ecole  Supe- 
rieure  de  Guerre,  which  he  entered  with  the  num¬ 
ber  67.  There  he  felt  his  ambition  awaken,  worked 
with  tremendous  ardor,  and  gained  a  considerable 
number  of  ranks.  At  the  examination  on  leaving 
the  school  (1892)  his  friends  expected  to  see  him  rank 
among  the  very  first,  and,  consequently,  be  at¬ 


tached  to  the  general  staff.  However,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  jury,  General  Bonnefond,  under  the 
pretext  that  “Jews  were  not  desired”  on  the  staff, 
lowered  the  total  of  his  marks  by  making  a  very  bad 
report;  he  did  the  same  thing  for  another  Jewish 
candidate,  Lieut.  E.  Picard.  Informed  of  this  in¬ 
justice,  the  two  officers  lodged  a  protest  with  the 
director  of  the  school,  Gen.  Lebelin  de  Dionne,  who 
expressed  his  regret  for  what  had  occurred,  but  was 
powerless  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  drawbacks.  Dreyfus  graduated 
ninth,  a  fact  which  opened  the  doors  of  the  general 
staff  to  him. 

From  the  end  of  1892  to  September,  1894,  Dreyfus 
went  through  his  “stage”  in  the  Staff  Office,  receiv¬ 
ing  excellent  reports  on  all  hands,  except  from  Colo¬ 
nel  Fabre.  From  Oct.  1,  1894,  he  went  through  a 
“stage”  in  a  body  of  troops,  the  Thirty-ninth  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  line,  in  Paris.  His  per- 
Appear-  sonal  characteristics,  little  fitting  him 
ance  and  to  command,  and  his  slightly  foreign 
Character,  accent,  combined  to  prejudice  people 
against  him;  he  had  also  a  rather 
haughty  demeanor,  associated  little  with  his  military 
companions,  and  appeared  rather  too  self-confident. 
But  his  comrades  and  superiors,  without  being  much 
attached  to  him,  recognized  his  keen  intelligence, 
his  retentive  memory,  his  remarkable  capacity  for 
work;  he  was  known  as  a  well-informed  officer,  a 
daring  and  vigorous  horseman,  with  decided  opin¬ 
ions,  which  he  knew  how  to  set  forth  skilfully  and 
to  uphold  under  discussion.  In  short,  he  was  a 
brilliant  and  correct  officer,  and  seemed  marked  out 
for  a  glorious  future.  Added  to  all  this,  he  possessed 
a  comfortable  private  fortune  (which  brought  him 
an  income  of  85,000  or  86,000  a  year)  soundly  in¬ 
vested  in  his  brothers’  business;  he  was  without  any 
expensive  vices,  if  not  without  failings,  and  w  as 
leading  a  settled  life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
motive  could  possibly  have  incited  him  to  the  vile 
traffic  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  suspected. 

His  patriotic  sentiments  were  those  of  a  soldier 
and  an  Alsatian  emigrant — that  is  to  say,  feivent  al¬ 
most  to  Jingoism.  He  had  also  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Boulangist  movement,  which,  for 
many  of  his  equals,  meant  reveuge  on  Germany. 

Only  the  most  rabid  anti-Semitism  could  have 
originated  the  idea  that  this  Alsatian  Jingo  was  a 
traitor.  Even  the  wording  of  the  bordereau,  if  read 
calmly,  should  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  this  sup¬ 
position;  for  no  artilleryman  could  have  committed 
such  gross  blunders  in  expression.  And  how  could 
Dreyfus  in  August  or  September,  1894,  possibly 
have  written,  “I  am  just  starting  for  the  maneu¬ 
vers,”  since  that  year  none  of  the  “stage”  officers 
went  to  the  maneuvers,  having  been  officially  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  circular  on  May  17  not  to  do  so? 

Without  pausing  to  consider  these  conclusive  ob¬ 
jections,  Fabre  and  D’Aboville  hastened  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  “  discovery  ”  to  General  Gonse,  deputy- 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  to  Colonel  Sandherr,  an  anti- 
Semite  of  long  standing,  who  exclaimed,  “  I  ought  to 
have  suspected  it !  ”  General  de  Boisdeff re,  informed 
in  his  turn,  told  the  story  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
General  Mercier  had  held  this  office  since  December, 
1893.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  bordereau,  his 
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main  idea  was  that  whatever  there  was  to  he  done 
must  he  done  quickly,  because,  if  the  affair  came  to 
he  known  before  he  had  taken  any 

Action  steps  in  the  matter,  he  would  he  re- 
of  Mercier.  preached  for  having  shielded  a  traitor. 

This  fear,  and  also  the  unavowed  hope 
of  being  able  to  pose,  by  the  capture  of  the  new 
“  Judas,”  as  the  savior  of  his  country,  decided  his 
plan  of  action:  once  started  there  was  no  turning 
back— he  was  forced  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end. 
For  the  sake  of  appearances,  however,  he  sought 
the  opinion  (Oct.  11)  of  a  small  council  formed  of 
the  president  of  the  cabinet  (Charles  Dupuy),  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  (Hanotaux),  the  keeper 
of  the  seals  (Guerin),  and  himself.  The  council 
only  authorized  him  to  proceed  to  a  careful  inquiry; 
he  ordered  an  examination  by  an  expert  in  hand¬ 
writing.  The  matter  was  entrusted  to  Gobert,  an 
expert  of  the  Bank  of  France,  who  had 
The  been  recommended  to  him  some  days 
Experts  in  previously  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals. 

Hand-  With  great  conscientiousness  Gobert 
writing,  pointed  out  the  striking  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  writing  of  the  bordereau 
and  that  of  the  documents  which  were  given  to 
him  for  comparison,  the  “personal  folio”  of  Drey¬ 
fus,  from  which  his  name  had  been  erased  but  the 
dates  left,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  identify  him  from 
the.  army  list;  there  were  some  letters  which  struck 
the  experienced  eye  at;  once,  such  as  the  open  g 
(made  like  a  y)  and  the  double  #  made  in  the  form  .A, 
features  which  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  borde¬ 
reau.  Gobert  concluded  (Oct.  13)  “  that  the  anon¬ 
ymous  letter  might  be  from  a  person  other  than 
the  one  suspected.”  This  opinion,  too  discreetly 
worded,  was  pronounced  “neutral”;  a  second  in¬ 
quiry  was  called  for,  and  this  time  a  functionary 
was  chosen  whose  qualifications  for  the  task  were 
doubtful — Alphonse  Bertillon,  head  of  the  “service 
de  l’identite  judiciaire  ”  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
whom  Gobert  had  already  entrusted  with  certain 
photographic  enlargements  of  the  bordereau.  This 
improvised  graphologist,  to  whom  the  guilt  of  the 
suspected  man  was  spoken  of  as  certain,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  other  irrefutable  signs,  sent  in  his  report 
the  same  day.  His  inference  was  as  follows:  “If 
we  set  aside  the  idea  of  a  document  forged  with 
the  greatest  care,  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  the 
same  person  has  written  all  the  papers  given  for  ex¬ 
amination,  including  the  incriminating  document.” 
Sheltered  by  this  opinion,  Mercier  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tated  to  order  the  arrest  of  Dreyfus,  of  whose 
guilt  he  had  been  persuaded  from  the  first.  The 
arrest  was  conducted  in  a  melodramatic  fashion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plans  of  Major  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who, 
as  an  amateur  graphologist,  had  been  initiated  from 
the  very  beginning  in  all  the  details  of  the  affair. 

Dreyfus  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  war  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  15,  in  mufti, 
under  pretense  of  an  “  inspection  of  the  ‘  stage  *  offi¬ 
cers.”  He  went  without  suspicion  in  answer  to  this 
summons.  Introduced  into  the  bureau 
The  Arrest,  of  the  head  of  the  staff,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  presence  of  Du  Paty  and  of 
three  persons,  also  in  civil  dress,  whom  he  did  not 
know  at  all;  they  were  Gribelin  (the  archivist  of  the 


Intelligence  Office),  the  “chef  de  la  surete,”  Coclie- 
fert,  and  the  latter’s  secretary.  While  awaiting  the 
general,  Du  Paty,  pretending  that  he  had  hurt  his 
finger,  asked  Dreyfus  to  write  from  his  dictation  a 
letter  which  he  wished  to  present  for  signature.  The 
wording  of  it  was  most  extraordinary ;  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  unknown  person,  and  asked  him  to 
send  back  the  documents  which  had  been  lent  to 
him  l>3r  the  writer  before  “starting  for  the  ma¬ 
neuvers”;  then  followed  the  enumeration  of  these 
documents,  taken  word  for  word  from  the  bordereau. 
Du  Paty  had  flattered  himself  that  the  culprit — and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Dreyfus  was  the  culprit — on 
hearing  this  list,  which  put,  so  to  speak,  his  crime 
before  liis  eyes,  would  burst  out  with  au  overwhelm¬ 
ing  confession;  a  loaded  revolver  lay  on  a  table  to 
allow  him  to  execute  justice  upon  himself. 

Things  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  Du  Paty  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Dreyfus,  strange  as  the  missive  was,  wrote 
tranquilly  on  under  the  major’s  dictation.  There 
was  a  moment,  however,  when  Du  Paty,  who  was 
closely  watching  him,  fancied  he  saw  his  hand 
tremble,  and  remarked  sharply  upon  it  to  Dreyfus, 
who  replied,  “My  fingers  are  cold.”  The  facsimile 
of  the  letter  which  has  since  been  published  shows 
not  the  least  sign  of  disturbance  of  any  kind  in  the 
writing,  hardly  even  a  slight  deviation  of  one  line. 
After  having  dictated  a  few  more  lines,  during 
which,  he  himself  owns,  “Dreyfus  entirely  regained 
his  composure,”  he  ceased  the  experiment,  and 
placing  his  hand  heavily  on  the  captain’s  shoulder, 
he  cried  with  a  voice  of  thunder:  “In  the  name  of 
the  law  I  arrest  you;  you  are  accused  of  the  crime 
!  of  high  treason !  ”  Dreyfus,  in  his  stupefaction, 
hardly  found  articulate  words  to  protest  his  inno¬ 
cence.  He  pushed  away  indignantly  the  revolver 
offered  to  him.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  searched 
without  resistance,  saying :  “  Take  my  keys,  exam¬ 
ine  eveiy thing  in  my  house;  I  am  innocent.”  Du 
Paty  and  his  associates  then  held  a  summary  exami¬ 
nation  ;  without  showing  him  a  single  document,  they 
were  content  with  assuring  him  that  a  “  long  inquiry  ” 
made  against  him  had  resulted  in  “iu- 
Assevera-  contestable  proofs  ”  which  would  be 
tions  of  communicated  to  him  later  on.  Then 
Innocence,  lie  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Major 
Iienry,  who  had  heard  all  that  had 
taken  place  from  the  next  room,  and  whose  mission 
it  was  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  military  prison  of 
Cherche-Midi.  In  tire  cab  that  took  them  there, 
Dreyfus  renewed  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  not  even  been  told  what  were 
the  documents  in  question,  or  to  whom  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  given  them. 

At  Cherche-Midi  Dreyfus  was  turned  over  to  the 
governor  of  the  prison.  Major  Forzinetti,  who  had 
received  orders  to  keep  his  incarceration  a  profound 
secret,  even  from  his  chief,  General  Saussier — 
an  unheard-of  measure.  Apparently,  the  minister 
had  still  some  doubts  as  to  the  guilt  of  Drey¬ 
fus,  and  did  not  wish  to  publish  his  arrest  until 
the  inquiry' should  have  furnished  some  decisive 
proofs. 

IV.  The  conduct  of  the  inquir}^  was  entrusted  to 
Major  Du  Paty  de  Clam.  Immediately  after  the 
arrest  he  went  to  the  house  of  Madame  Dreyfus,  told 
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her  of  it,  and  ordered  her,  under  the  most  terrible 
threats,  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  even  from  her 
brothers-in-law.  He  then  devoted  him- 
Tlie  Search,  self  to  a  minute  search  of  the  rooms, 
for  Proofs,  which  furnished  no  incriminating  evi¬ 
dence  whatever:  no  suspicious  docu¬ 
ment,  not  a  shred  of  “papier  pelure”  (foreign  uote- 
paper)  was  found — nothing  but  accounts  regularly 
kept  and  testifying  to  a  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  resources  of  the  household.  A  similar 
search  made  in  the  house  of  M.  Hadamard  (Drey¬ 
fus’  father-in-law)  ended  in  the  same  failure. 

Du  Paty  repeatedly  visited  Dreyfus  in  prison. 
He  made  him  write  standing  up,  seated,  lying  down, 
in  gloves — all  without  obtaining  any  characteristics 
identical  with  those  of  the  bordereau.  He  showed 
him  loose  fragments  of  a  photograph  of  that  docu¬ 
ment,  mixed  up  with  fragments  and  photographs  of 
Dreyfus’  own  handwriting.  The  accused  distin¬ 
guished  them  with  very  little  trouble.  Du  Paty 
questioned  him  without  obtaining  any  other  result 
than  protestations  of  innocence  broken  by  cries  of 
despair.  The  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  uncertainty  in  which  lie  was  left  as  to  its  cause, 
reduced  the  wretched  man  to  such  a  terrible  state  of 
mind  that  his  reason  was  threatened.  For  several 
days  he  refused  to  take  any  food;  his  nights  passed 
like  a  frightful  nightmare.  The  governor  of  the 
prison,  Forzinetti,  warned  the  minister  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  his  prisoner,  and  declared  to  General 
de  Boisdeffre  that  he  firmly  believed  he  was  inno¬ 
cent. 

Not  until  Oct.  29  did  Du  Paty  show  the  entire 
text  of  the  bordereau  to  Dreyfus,  and  then  he  made 
him  copy  it. 

The  prisoner  protested  more  forcibly  than  ever 
that  it  was  not  his  writing,  and  regaining  all  the 
clearness  of  his  intellect  when  faced  by  a  definite 
accusation,  tried  to  prove  to  his  interlocutor  that  out 
of  five  documents  mentioned  in  the  bordereau,  three 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  him. 

He  asked  to  see  the  minister:  conseut  was  given 
only  on  condition  that  “he  start  ou  the  road  to  a 
confession!  ”  In  the  mean  time  writing-experts  had 
proceeded  with  further  examinations.  Bertillon,  to 
whom  the  name  of  the  prisoner  had  now  been  re¬ 
vealed,  set  to  work  again.  To  explain  at  the  same 
time  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  between 
the  writing  of  Dreyfus  and  that  of  the  bordereau, 
he  supposed  a  most  intricate  system:  Dreyfus, 
he  thought,  must  have  imitated  or  traced  his  own 
handwriting,  leaving  in  it  enough  of  its  natural 
character  for  his  correspondent  to  recognize  it,  but 
introducing  into  it,  for  greater  safety,  alterations 
borrowed  from  the  hands  of  his  brother  Matthew  and 
his  sister-in-law  Alice,  in  one  of  whose  letters  they 
had  discovered  the  double  s  made  as  in  the  borde¬ 
reau!  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  “auto forgery.” 

which  he  complicated  later  ou  by  a 

Renewed  supposed  mechanism  of  “  key- words,” 

Exam-  of  “gabarits,”  of  measurements  by 
ination  by  the  “  kutsch,”  of  turns  and  twists. 

Experts.  Bertillon ’s  provisional  report,  sub¬ 

mitted  on  Oct.  20,  inferred  “without 
any  reservation  whatever  ”  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty. 
Mereier,  ill-satisfied  with  this  lucubration,  had  the 


prefect  of  police  appoint  three  new  experts,  Ohara - 
vay,  Pelletier,  and  Teyssonnieres;  Bertillon  was  put 
at  their  disposal  to  furnish  them  with  photographic 
enlargements. 

Pelletier  simply  studied  the  bordereau  and  the 
documents  given  for  comparison,  and  concluded  that 
the  writing  of  the  bordereau  was  in  no  way  dis¬ 
guised,  and  that  it  was  not  that  of  the  prisoner. 

The  two  others,  influenced  by  Bertillon,  declared 
themselves,  on  the  contrary,  in  favor  of  the  theory 
of  identity.  Teyssonnieres,  an  expert  of  no  great 
repute,  spoke  of  feigned  writing.  Charavay,  a 
distinguished  paleographer,  judged  the  prisoner 
guilty,  unless  it  was  a  case  of  “ sosie  en ecritures  ” — 
a  most  extraordinary  resemblance  of  handwriting. 
He  also  spoke  of  simulation  to  explain  away  the 
palpable  differences.  On  Oct.  31  Du  Paty  finished 
bis  inquiry,  and  handed  in  his  report,  which,  while 
bringing  charges  against  Dreyfus,  left  it  to  the  min¬ 
ister  to  decide  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter. 

But  at  this  moment  General  Mereier  was  no  longer 
free  to  decide ;  the  press  had  come  upon  the  scene.  On 
Oct.  28  Papillaud,  a  contributor  to  the 
The  “  Libre  Parole,  ”  received  a  note  signed 

Parisian  “  Henry  "—under  which  pseudonym 
Press.  he  recoguized  without  hesitation  the 
major  of  that  name;  “Henry”  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  arrested 
officer,  adding  falsely.  “Ail  Israel  is  astir.” 

The  very  next  day  the  “Libre  Parole  ”  narrated  in 
carefully  veiled  words  the  secret  arrest  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  suspected  of  espionage.  Other  newspapers 
were  more  precise;  ou  Nov.  1  Drumont.’s  special 
edition  announced  in  huge  type  the  arrest  of  “the 
Jewish  officer  A.  Dreyfus”;  there  was,  it  declared, 
“absolute  proof  that  he  had  sold  our  secrets  to  Ger¬ 
many  ” ;  and  what  was  more,  he  had  “  made  full  con¬ 
fession.”  All  this  was  very  awkward  for  General 
Mereier;  lie  was  in  a  corner.  If  ever  he  had  had  the 
idea  of  dropping  the  case,  it  was  too  late  now ;  he 
would  have  hazarded  his  position  as  a  minister  by 
doing  so.  He  summoned  a  council  of  ministers,  and 
and,  without  revealing  any  other  charge  than  that 
concerning  the  bordereau,  declared  that  the  docu¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  could  only 
have  been  procured  by  Dreyfus.  The  ministers, 
most  of  whom  now  heard  the  story  for  the  first  time, 
unanimously  decided  to  institute  proceedings.  The 
papers  were  at  once  made  over  to  the  governor  of 
Paris,  who  gave  the  order  to  investigate  (Nov.  3). 

No  sooner  had  the  name  of  Dreyfus  been  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  military  attaches  of  Germany  and 
Italy — to  whom  it  was  new— began  to  wonder  if  by 
chance  he  had  been  in  direct  correspondence  with 
the  War  Office  of  either  country.  They  made  in¬ 
quiries  at  Berlin  and  at  Borne,  and  received  answers 
in  the  negative.  In  his  impatience,  Panizzardi  had 
telegraphed  in  cipher  on  Nov.  2:  “If  Captain  Drey¬ 
fus  lias  had  no  intercourse  with  you,  it  would  be  to 
the  purpose  to  let  the  ambassador  publish  an  official 
denial,  in  order  to  forestall  comments  by  the  press.” 
This  telegrani,  written  in  cipher,  and  of  course  copied 
at  the  post-office,  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  to 
he  deciphered.  The  first  attempt  left  the  last  words 
unccM’tain ;  they  were  thus  translated:  “our  secret 
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agent  is  warned.”  This  version,  communicated 
to  Colonel  Sandlierr,  seemed  to  him  a  new  proof 
against  Dreyfus.  But  a  few  days  later  the  real 
interpretation  was  discovered,  of  which  Sandlierr 
himself  established  the  accuracy  by  a  decisive  veri¬ 
fication.  From  that  time  it  became  morally  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  home  to  Captain  Dreyfus  any  docu¬ 
ment  which' would  infer  that  the  traitor  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Pauizzardi. 

The  judicial  inquiry  had  been  entrusted  to  Major 
Bexon  d’Ormescheville,  judge-advocate  of  the  first 
court  martial  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  lie 
failed  to  discover  a  single  new  fact.  The  comrades 
of  Dreyfus,  feeling  that  things  were  going  against 
him,  remembered,  or  thought  they  remembered,  that 
in  his  past  conduct  he  had  shown  certain  signs 
of  immoderate  curiosity,  of  “strange  action.”  One 
officer  was  sure  that  he  had  lent  him  the  “manuel 
de  tir  ”  for  several  days,  but  that  was 
Judicial  in  July,  whereas  the .  bordereau  was 
Inquiry,  now  believed  to  have  been  written  in 
April!  An  agent  named  Guenee, 
charged  by  Major  Henry  with  the  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  question  of  his  morals,  picked  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  bars  and  cafes  a  collection  of  tales  which  repre¬ 
sented  Dreyfus  as  a  gambler  and  a  libertine,  whose 
family  had  been  obliged  several  times  to  pay .  his 
debts.  But  another  inquiry  by  the  Prefecture  of  Po¬ 
lice  showed  the  inanity  of  these  allegations:  Dreyfus 
was  unknown  in  gambling-houses,  and  Guenee’s  in¬ 
formants  had  confused  him  with  one  of  his  numerous 
Parisian  namesakes !  The  alleged  treason  was  with¬ 
out  support;  without  any  visible  motive;  without 
precedent  of  any  kind ;  without  psychological  or  mor¬ 
al  probability ;  the  accusation  rested  solely  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  which,  two  experts  out  of  five  had  refused 
to  recognize  as  having  been  'written  by  Dreyfus. 

But  public  opinion  had  already  condemned  him. 
The  press,  misinformed,  magnified  the  crime;  not- 

■with.stajQ.d.ing  tbe  semi-official  notes  that  reduced. 

it  to  an  unimportant  communication  of  inoffensive 
documents,  it  was  understood  that  Dreyfus  had  de- 
livered  up  the  secret  of  mobilization. 
Public  and  thereby  exposed  the  system  of 
Opinion,  national  defense.  All  the  treachery 
that  had  remained  untraced,  all  the 
arrests  of  French  agents  abroad,  were  laid  at  his 
door.  People  were  indignant  that  the  penalty  of 
death  for  political  crimes  (and  treason  was  considered 
as  such)  had  been  abolished  by  the  constitution  of 
1848;  even  death  seemed  too  light  a  punishment  for 
such  a  wretch.  The  only  excuse  that  they  found 
for  him  was  but  a  further  insult:  it  was  his  race 
which  had  predisposed  him  to  commit  an  act  of 
treason,  the  “fatalite  du  type.” 

The  yellow  press,  which  let  loose  its  fury  against 
Dreyfus,  in  the  beginning  did  not  spare  the  minister 
of  war.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  that  during 
a  fortnight  the  arrest  had  been  kept  a  secret,  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hush  up  the  affair; 
he  had  been  in  league  with  “the  Jews,”  he  was  still 
negotiating  with  them !  Mercier  was  not  the  man  to 
brave  these  attacks.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ar¬ 
raignment  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  “La Libre 
Parole,”  he  understood  now  that  the  condemnation 
of  Dreyfus  was  for  him  simply  a  question  of  polit¬ 


ical  life  or  death;  convinced  or  not,  he  determined  to 
establish  the  man’s  guilt  at  any  cost.  On  Nov.  28,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  elementary  usages,  he  declared 
in  an  interview  with  the  “Figaro”  that  Dreyfus* 
guilt  was  “  absolutely  certain.  ”  Then,  aware  of  the 
defects  of  D’Ormescheville’s  “proofs,”  he  ordered 
that  a  secret  dossier  should  be  prepared  b}'  collecting 
from  the  drawers  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
whatever  documents  concerning  spies  could  more  or 
less  be  ascribed  to  Dreyfus.  This  dossier,  revised  and 
put  into  a  sealed  envelope  by  Mercier  himself,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Boisdeffre  and  of  Sandlierr,  was 
to  be  communicated  only  to  the  judges  in  the  room 
where  they  held  their  deliberations,  without  either 
the  accused  or  his  counsel  having  been  able  to  take 
cognizance  of  it  or  to  inquire  into  the  allegations— a 
procedure  'worthy  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  known  that  Mercier  had 
decided  to  go  to  the  bitter  end,  there  was  a  change  in 
the  language  of  the  demagogues  regarding  him. 
“He  has  certainly  done  something  for  his  country,” 
they  said.  “  One  must  be  for  Mercier  or  for  Drey¬ 
fus,”  proclaimed  General  Bin.  And  Cassagnac, 
who,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Dreyfus’  lawyer,  main¬ 
tained  some  doubts  as  to  his  guilt,  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  words:  “If  Dreyfus  is  acquitted, 
no  punishment  would  be  too  severe  for  Mercier!  ” 

Thus  stated,  the  question  went  beyond  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  courage  of  the  military  judges;  there 
|  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  issue.  The  report. of 
Major  d’Ormesclieville,  handed  in  on  Dec.  3,  was 
prejudiced  and  illogical;  out  of  a  heap  of  “possi¬ 
bilities”  and  numberless  insinuations,  he  vainly 
tried  to  deduce  a  proof  of  some  sort.  Edgar  De¬ 
mange,  whom  the  Dreyfus  family  had  chosen  as 
their  lawyer,  accepted  this  task  only  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  perusal  of  the  papers  should  convince 
him  of  the  emptiness  of  the  accusation ;  he  was  con¬ 
vinced.  His  absorbing  idea  was  to  obtain  a  public 
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that  case,  any  delicate  questions  which  might  lead 
to  a  diplomatic  contest.  The  brothers  of  Dreyfus 
and  certain  statesmen  made  urgent  application  in 
the  same  direction.  All  was  in  vain.  The  private 
hearing  having  been  decided  on  in  the 
The  Trial,  minister’s  own  mind,  as  being  required 
by  “state  policy,”  he  announced  this 
conviction  to  the  president  of  the  court  martial; 
such  an  announcement  was  equivalent  to  an  order. 

The  case  began  on  Dec.  19  at  Cherche-Midi,  and 
lasted  four  days.  Seven  judges,  not  one  of  them  an 
artilleryman,  composed  the  court;  the  president  was 
Colonel  Maurel.  From  tbe  start  the  commissary  of 
the  government,  Major  Brisset,  demanded  a  secret 
trial.  The  protests  of  Demange,  who  endeavored 
at  least  to  make  it  known  that  the  accusation  was 
based  on  a  single  document,  were  overruled  by 
the  president,  and  a  secret  trial  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  In  the  court-room  there  remained,  be¬ 
sides  the  judges,  only  the  accused  and  his  attorney, 
the  prefect  of  police  Lepine,  and  Major  Picquart, 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  head  of  the  staff  and  to  the  min¬ 
ister.  The  case  dragged  along  with  hardly  any  in¬ 
cident  worthy  of  remark.  The  “colorless ”  voice  of 
Dreyfus,  his  unsympathetic  appearance,  his  military 
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correctness  bordering  on  stiffness,  weakened  the 
effect  of  liis  persistent  denials.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  “moral  proofs”  would  not  bear  discussion.  Du 
Paty  got  entangled  in  his  description  of  the  scene  of 
the  dictation ;  Bertillon  brought  forward  a  revised 
and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  report,  the  supposed 
defense  of  Dreyfus  being  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  strange  fortress,  of  which  each  bastion  was  an  ar¬ 
gument  on  handwriting !  The  only  testimony  which 
produced  any  impression  was  that  of  Major  Hemy. 
After  his  first  statement  he  asked  to  be  recalled. 
Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  declared  that  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  bordereau  an  honorable  person 
(meaning  Yal  Carlos)  had  warned  the  Intelligence 
Department  that  an  officer  of  the  ministry,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  second  bureau,  was  betraying  his  country. 
“  And  that  traitor,  there  he  is !  ”  With  his  finger  he 
pointed  out  Dreyfus.  And  when  the  president  asked 
him  if  the  “  honorable  person  ”  had  named  Dreyfus, 
Hemy,  not  drawing  back  even  from  a  false  oath, 
stretched  out  his  hand  toward  the  crucifix  and  de¬ 
clared,  “  I  swear  it !  ” 

The  last  hearing  (Dec.  22)  wTas  devoted  to  the 
public  prosecutor’s  address  and  to  the  pleading  of 
Demange,  who  strove  for  three  hours  to  prove  that 
the  very  contents  of  the  bordereau  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  the  work  of  Dreyfus.  In  his  reply, 
Brisset,  abandoning  the  moral  proofs,  was  satisfied 
with  asking  the  judges  to  take  their  “magnifying- 
glasses.”  A  calm  listener,  Major  Piequart,  imag¬ 
ined  then  that  the  result  was  very  doubtful  unless 
help  came  from  the  secret  dossier.  This  dossier 
was  given  up,  still  sealed,  by  Major  Du  Paty  (who 
•was  ignorant  of  the  exact  contents)  to  Colonel 
Maurel,  and  the  latter  immediately  entered  the  room 
where  the  judges  were  deliberating  on  the  case,  and 
communicated  it  to  liis  colleagues.  The  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  military  judges  being  rather  vague  on 
the  subject,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reconstitute 
TFitli  certainty  tlie  substance  of  tlio  portfolio.  It  is 

known,  however,  that  it  included  at  least  the  docu¬ 
ment  “  canaille  de  D  .  .  .”  (a  commonplace  initial 
which  it  was  absurd,  after  Panizzardi’s  telegram,  to 
attribute  to  Dreyfus),  and  a  sort  of  military  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dreyfus,  based  on,  but  not  identical  with, 
a  memorandum  from  Du  Paty,  who  had  been  told 
to  make  the  various  documents  of  the  secret  dossier 
coincide  with  one  another.  This  biography  rep¬ 
resented  Dreyfus  as  a  traitor  by  birth,  having  com¬ 
menced  his  abominable  calling  on  his  first  entry 
into  the  service;  at  the  school  at  Bourges  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  delivered  up  to  the  Germans  the 
secret  of  the  melinite  shell ! 

Among  the  other  papers  of  the  secret  dossier  may 
be  mentioned  the  fragments  of  Scliwarzkoppen’s 
note  alluding  to  an  informant  who  pretended  to  take 
his  knowledge  from  the  ministry,  and,  according 
to  Commander  Freystaetter,  the  first  and  false  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Panizzardi’s  despatch!  After  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  pronounced  the  dossier  was  given 
back  to  Mercier,  who  had  it  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
later  on  destroyed  the  biographical  notice.  But, 
contrary  to  instructions,  Major  Henry  reconstituted 
the  secret  dossier,  added  to  it  Du  Paty’s  explana¬ 
tory  note  (which  last  was  destroyed  by  Mercier  in 
1897),  and  locked  it  in  the  iron  chest  where  Piequart 


afterward  found  it.  Allusion  has  been  made  sev¬ 
eral  times  (since  1894)  to  a  second  dossier,  “  ultra¬ 
secret,  ”  which  was  composed  of  photographs  of 
papers  stolen  from,  and  then  given  up  to,  the  Ger¬ 
man  embassy ;  namely,  seven  letters  from  Dreyfus, 
and  one  said  to  be  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to 
Count  Munster,  naming  Dreyfus.  If  such  a  dossier 
was  ever  in  existence,  it  certainly  contained  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  ridiculous  forgeries. 

The  conviction  of  the  judges,  already  more  than 
half  decided  by  the  experts  and  by  Henry,  could 
not  withstand  this  new  assault.  Dreyfus  was  unan¬ 
imously  pronounced  guilty ;  the  sentence  was  trans¬ 
portation  for  life  to  a  fortress,  preceded  by  military 
degradation.  Upon  hearing  this  decision,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
the  unhappy  man,  who  firmly  believed  that  he  would 
be  acquitted,  stood  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 
Taken  back  to  prison,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
despair,  and  begged  for  a  revolver.  Forzinetti,  who 
had  not  lost  faith  in  his  innocence,  succeeded  with 
great  difficulty  in  calming  him.  More  than  that, 
the  heroic  and  touching  letters  from  his  wife  made 
him  accept  life  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  family. 

V.  The  appeal  of  Dre}rfus  to  the  military  court 
of  revision — a  simple  formality — was  rejected  on 
Dec.  31.  The  same  day  the  condemned  man  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  minister  of  wrar  with  the  mission  to 
declare  to  Dreyfus  that  if  he  wrould  only  begin  to 
make  a  confession,  and  reveal  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  indiscretions,  he  might  obtain  a  mitigation  of  his 
sentence.  Dreyfus  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to 
confess,  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  not  even 
the  smallest  attempt  at  holding  out  a  bait ;  he  only 
asked  that  the  investigations  might  be  continued  so 
as  to  discover  the  real  criminal.  Du  Paty,  some- 
wffiat  moved,  said  to  him  on  going  out:  “ If  you  are 
innocent,  you  are  the  greatest  martyr  of  all  time.” 
Dreyfus  Trrote  an  account  of  tliis  inter’riCTr  to  tne 

minister;  he  finished  with  these  wrords:  “Once I  am 
gone,  let  them  go  on  searching ;  it  is  the  only  favor 
I  ask.” 

The  military  degradation  took  place  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  on  Jan.  5.  Dreyfus  drank  the  cup  of  bit¬ 
terness  to  its  very  dregs.  During  the 
The  parade  of  “  execution  ”  he  preserved 
Degrada-  an  attitude  wiiolly  military  viiicli 
tion.  shocked  some  of  the  onlookers.  But 
wiien  General  Darras  had  pronounced 
the  accustomed  formula,  he  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice: 
“  You  are  degrading  an  innocent  man !  Long  live 
France!  Long  live  the  army!”  He  repeated  this 
cry  while  the  adjutant  on  duty  wTas  tearing  off  his 
stripes  and  breaking  his  swTord,  and  again  while 
passing  before  the  crowTd,  which  w7as  shrieking  that 
lie  should  be  put  to  death,  and  before  the  journalists, 
who  yelled  at  the  newT  Judas. 

If  the  unanimous  verdict  of  seven  judges  dissipated 
the  doubts  that  might  have  existed  among  a  portion 
of  the  public,  the  reiterated  protestations  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  wTere  of  a  nature  to  make  them  spring 
to  life  again.  The  report  w^as  then  spread  about 
that  he  had  made  a  confession.  While  waiting  for 
the  parade,  locked  up  with  Lebrun  Renault,  the 
captain  of  gendarmerie  on  service,  he  wTas  supposed 
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to  have  said:  “The  minister  knows  that  I  am  inno¬ 
cent;  and  that,  if  I have  given,  up  any  documents  to  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  only  t  o  get  more  important  ones  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  before  three  years 
are  over  the  truth  will  be 
known.”  This  tale  had 
its  origin  in  the  obscure 
or  unintelligent  account 
which  Lebrun  Renault 
had  rendered  of  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Dreyfus; 
in  reality,  the  latter  had 
merely  related  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Du  Pa ty  and 
once  more  protested  his 
innocence.  Lebrun  Re¬ 
nault  himself,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  which  he  grant¬ 
ed  to  some  one  at  a  ball 
at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  re¬ 
lated,  in  the  words  of 
Dreyfus,  the  origin  of 
the  bordereau,  but  of 
confession  not  a  word. 

However  that  may  be, 
this  idle  talk,  changing 
as  it  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,  greedily  welcomed 
by  the  newspapers,  made 
the  staff  uneasy,  because 
it  brought  into  the  case 
the  German  embassy, 
winch  just  at  this  time 
was  showing  signs  of 
indignation.  In  short, 

General  Gonse  called  on 
Lebrun  Renault  and  took 
him  successively  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Mercier  and  to  the 
president  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  Casimir-Perier,  who 
se  verely  reprimanded 
him,  and  imposed  upon 
him  absolute  silence  for 
the  future. 

In  the  mean  time  seri¬ 
ous  complications  with 
Germany  were  expected. 

The  German  govern¬ 
ment,  once  assured  by 
Sehwarzkoppen  and  by 
the  War  Office  at  Berlin 
that  Dreyfus  was  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  had 
thought  it  a  matter  of 
honor  to  protest  public¬ 
ly  against  the  statements 
in  the  newspapers  which 
persisted  in  bringing 
Germany  into  the  case. 

Several  times  after  the  arrest  of  Drey- 
Germany  fus  semi-official  notes  of  protest  had 
Concerned,  been  inserted  in  the  different  organs 
of  the  press;  Count  Munster,  the 
German  ambassador,  denied  to  Ilanotaux  that  Ger¬ 
many  bad  taken  any  part  in  the  affair.  These 


declarations,  politely  received,  left  the  French 
government  absolutely  skeptical,  for  it  knew  from 
a  positive  source  the  origin  of  the  bordereau. 

A  note  from  the  Havas 
Agency  (Nov.  30)  put 
the  foreign  embassies  out 
of  the  case ;  but  the  press 
continued  to  incriminate 
Germany,  whereupon,  at 
the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  Munster,  by  the  ex¬ 
press  order  of  the  German 
emperor,  invited  Hano- 
taux  to  call  at  the  em¬ 
bassy  and  repeated  his 
protestations.  The  re¬ 
port  was  spread  abroad 
that  Germany  had  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  the 
restoration  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  established 
the  traitor’s  guilt!  Pro¬ 
voked  by  the  persistence 
of  these  attacks,  the  Ger¬ 
man  embassy  inserted  in 
the  “Figaro  ”  of  Dee.  20 
a  fresh  notice  denying 
formally  that  it  had  had 
with  Dreyfus  “the  least 
intercourse,  either  direct 
or  indirect.  ”  And  as  this 
notice  also  seemed  to 
have  little  or  no  effect, 
the  emperor  telegraphed 
to  Munster  on  Jan.  5  to 
go  personally  to  Casimir- 
Perier  and  say,  “If  it  be 
proved  tiiat  the  German 
embassy  has  never  been 
implicated  in  the  Drey¬ 
fus  case,  I  hope  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  hesitate 
to  declare  the  fact.” 
Otherwise,  it  was  given 
to  be  understood  that 
the  ambassador  would 
leave  Paris.  This  des¬ 
patch,  communicated  by 
Munster  to  Dupuy,  who 
was  then  temporarily 
engaged  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ultimatum. 
The  president  of  the  re¬ 
public  up  to  this  time 
had  known  very  little  of 
the  details  of  the  case, 
and  had  been  kept  by 
Ilanotaux  in  complete 
ignorance  of  Munster’s 
previous  communications;  but  now  lie  had  the 
contents  of  the  legal  documents  shown  to  him. 
After  having  read  them,  he  granted  to  Munster 
the  audience  which  had  been  requested.  Then,  con¬ 
sidering  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy,  he  asserted 
very  frankly  that  the  criminal  letter  had  been  taken 
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from  the  German  embassy,  but  that  it  was  not  an 
important  document  and  that  nothing'  proved  that  it 
had  been  “  solicited.  ” 

After  having  referred  the  matter  to  Berlin,  Mun¬ 
ster  consented  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  notice  by  the 
Havas  Agency  which  once  more  put  all  the  em¬ 
bassies  out  of  the  case,  and  terminated  the  incident 
(Jan  9,  1895).  Mercier  did  not  long  enjoy  his  tri¬ 
umph/  On  Jan.  15,  under  pretext  of  a  ministerial 
crisis  in  which  his  friends  abandoned  him,  Casimir- 
Perier  handed  in  his  resignation  as 
Kesigna-  president  of  the  republic;  the  mvs- 

tion  teries  and  the  unpleasantnesses  of  the 
of  Casimir-  Dreyfus  affair  had  not  a  little  to  do 
Perier.  with  hastening  this  determination.  At 
the  congress  called  together  to  elect  a 
new  president,  printed  ballots  were  passed  about  in 
favor  of  General  Mercier;  one  handbill  even  set  lnm 
down  as  the  savior  of  the  republic  lor  haying  had 
the  traitor  Dreyfus  condemned  in  spite  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  obtained  three  votes !  Eibot,  entrusted 
by  the  new  president  (Felix  Faure)  with  forming  a 
cabinet,  did  not  appeal  to  an  assistant  so  compro¬ 
mising  as  Mercier ;  the  office  of  minister  of  war  was 
given  to  General  Zurlinden.  , 

Two  days  later,  during  the  night  of  Jan.  17,  m  bit¬ 
terly  cold  weather,  Dreyfus,  draggedfromthe  prison 
of  La  Sante,  was  transferred  by  rail  to  La  Rochelle, 
thence  to  the  island  of  Re,  into  a  military  refoima- 
tory  The  populace,  recognizing  him,  followed 
him  thirsting  for  his  blood;  an  officer  struck  lnm; 
stoical,  he  forgave  his  tormentors,  whose  indigna¬ 
tion  against  such  a  traitor  as  he  was  supposed  to  be 
he  understood  and  shared. 

At  Re,  as  at  La  Sante,  he  was  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  few  visits  from  his  wife,  but  the  authorities 
managed,  by  the  most  minute  precautions,  to  make 
them  as  short  and  as  painful  as  possible. 

A  law  passed  ad  hoc  had  just  instituted  as  the  place 
of  transportation  for  political  crimes  the  lies  du 
Salut  off  French  Guiana,  instead  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ducos  (New  Caledonia),  where,  it  was  said,  super¬ 
vision  was  difficult;  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
reality  vengeance  was  being  taken  upon  Dreyfus  for 
his  obstinate  refusal  to  confess  his  crime.  The  notice 
drawn  up  by  the  War  Office  for  the  use  of  his  guard¬ 
ians  denounced  him  as  “a  hardened  malefactor,  quite 
unworthy  of  pity.”  This  word  to  the  wise  was  to  be 
only  too  well  understood  and  carried  out.  On  the 
evening  of  Feb.  21  the  unhappy  man,  taken  hurriedly 
from  his  cell,  was  embarked  on  the  “  Viile  de  St.  Na- 
zaire,”  which  was  to  carry  him  across  the  Atlantic 
to  a  place  of  exile. 

VI.  The  lies  du  Salut,  where  Dreyfus  was  landed 
on  March  15,  compose  a  small  archipelago  situated 
twenty-seven  miles  off  Cayenne,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Kourou.  Notwithstanding  its  name 
C  salus,  ”  health)  it  is  a  most  unhealthy 
Devil’s  region.  Incessant  heat,  continuous 
Island.  rain  for  five  mouths  of  the  year,  the 
effluvia  arising  from  the  marshy  land 
are  sufficient  to  undermine  the  strongest  constitu¬ 
tion  The  smallest  island  of  the  group,  Devil’s  Is¬ 
land,  which  had  until  Dreyfus’  arrival  been  occupied 
by  a  leper  hospital,  was  destined  to  be  liis  abode. 
On  the  summit  of  a  desolate  rock,  far  from  the  few 


palm-trees  on  the  shore,  a  small  hut  of  four  cubic 
yards  was  built  for  him;  night  and  day  an  inspector 
stood  guard  at  the  door,  with  strict  orders  not  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  word  to  him.  In  the  daytime  the  piisonei 
was  permitted  to  exercise  until  sunset  in  a  small 
rectangular  space  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  near 

his  hut.  . 

Madame  Dreyfus  had  asked  permission  to  follow 
her  husband  to  his  place  of  exile;  the  wording  of 
the  law  seemed  to  point  to  it  as  her  right;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  ministry  refused  her  even  this  favor,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  rules  to  which  the  condemned  man  was 
subject  were  incompatible  with  it.  Dreyfus  had 
therefore  no  company  except  that  of  liis  jailers. 
The  governor  of  the  islands,  although  distrustful, 
showed  at  least  some  humanity ;  but  the  head  warder 
Debars,  who  had  received  instructions  from  the  min¬ 
ister  to  enforce  harsh  measures,  went  even  beyond 
his  orders.  Badly  fed,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  his  term  of  exile,  obliged  to  do  all  sorts  of  dirty 
work,  living  by  day  among  vermin  and  filth,  and 
by  night  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hallucination,  Drey¬ 
fus,  as  was  to  be  expected,  soon  fell  a  prey  to  fever 
The  doctor  interfered  and  obtained  an  amelioration  of 
the  rules.  Dreyfus  himself,  clearly  convinced  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  live,  fought  energetically  against 
the  lethargy  which  forced  itself  upon  him.  To  keep 
up  his  physical  strength  he  compelled  himselt  to 
take  regular  exercise ;  to  prevent  his  intellect  fiom 
getting  dulled  he  had  books  sent  to  him  which  lie 
read  and  reread,  wrote  out  resumes,  learned  English, 

took  up  his  mathematical  studies  again;  to  employ 

the  long  hours  of  leisure  that  still  remained  he  kept 
a  diary.  He  could  correspond  with  only  his  own 
family,  and  even  to  them  might  refer  only  to  domes¬ 
tic  matters.  His  letters,  examined  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  one  long  cry  for  justice.  Sometimes  he 
begged  his  wife  to  go,  leading  her  children  by  the 
hand,  to  entreat  for  justice  from  the  president  of  the 
republic.  He  wrote  himself  to  the  president,  to  Du 
Patv  to  General  Boisdeffre,  without  receiving  any 
replies.  Little  by  little  the  horrible  climate  did  its 
work.  Fever  consumed  him ;  from  never  employing 
it  he  almost  lost  the  power  of  speech;  even  his  brain 
wasted  away.  On  May  5,  1896,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary;  “I  have  no  longer  anything  to  say;  every¬ 
thing  is  alike  in  its  horrible  cruelty.”  His  gentle¬ 
ness  his  resignation,  his  exact  observance  of  all  rules 
had  not  been  without  making  an  impression  on  liis 
jailers*  several  of  them  believed  him  innocent;  no 
punishment  for  rebellion  against  discipline  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  him.  Early  in  Sept.,  1896,  the  false  report  of 
his  escape  was  set  afloat  by  an  English  paper.  1  Ins 
rumor  was  really  circulated  by  Matthew  Dreyfus  in 
the  hope  of  shaking  up  the  sluggishness  ot  public 
opinion  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  pamphlet 
of  Bernard  Lazare  demanding  a  fresh  hearing  ot  the 
case  of  1894.  Although  contradicted  at  once,  the 
rumor  roused  public  opinion.  Koehefort  and  Dru- 
niout  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  syndicate  to 
free  him,  published  some  ialse  mtor- 
Treatment  mation  about  the  rules  that  the  cou- 
in  Prison,  demned  man  had  to  obey,  affirmed 
that  with  a  little  money  it  was  the 
easiest  tiling  imaginable  to  accomplish  his  rescue. 
The  colonial  secretary,  Andre  Lebon,  tooklnght.  It 
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did  not  matter  that  these  tales  were  absolutely 
without  foundation,  that  the  prisoner  was  of  irre¬ 
proachable  conduct ;  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
he  cabled  instructions  to  the  governor  of  Guiana  to 
surround  the  outer  boundaiy  of  Dreyfus’  exerci- 
sing-ground  with  a  solid  fence,  and  in  addition  to 
the  sentinel  at  the  door  to  post  one  outside.  Until 
this  work  was  finished,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  se¬ 
cured  day  and  night  in  his  hut,  and  at  night,  until 
further  orders,  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  the  “  double  buckle  ” :  gyves  in  which  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  feet  were  shackled,  and  which  were  then  firmly 
fixed  to  his  bedstead,  so  that  he  was  condemned  either 
to  absolute  immobility  or  to  dreadful  torture.  This 
order,  barbarous  and,  moreover,  illegal,  was  strictly 
carried  out,  to  the  equal  astonishment  of  Dreyfus  and 
of  his  warders.  For  twenty -four  sultry  nights  the 
wretched  man  was  upon  the  rack;  for  two  months 
he  was  not  allowed  to  stir  out  of  his  disgusting  and 
suffocating  hovel.  When  the  cabin  was  opened  once 
again  it  was  encircled  by  a  wall  which  hid  even  the 
sky ;  behind  this  wall  his  exercising-ground,  hemmed 
in  by  a  wooden  fence  over  six  feet  high,  was  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  narrow  passage  from  which  he  could 
no  longer  see  the  sea. 

The  poor  victim  was  now  utterly  depressed.  On 
Sept.  10,  1896,  he  stopped  keeping  his  diary,  writing 
that  he  could  not  foresee  on  what  day  his  brain 
would  burst !  His  family  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
send  him  books.  The  letters  of  his  wife  were  for¬ 
warded  to  him  no  longer  in  the  original  hand,  but 
in  copies  onhr.  On  J une  6, 1897,  a  sail  having  been 
sighted  during  the  night,  alarm-guns  were  fired,  and 
Dreyfus,  startled  in  his  sleep,  saw  his  keepers  with 
loaded  rifles  ready  to  shoot  him  down  if  he  made  one 
suspicious  movement.  In  August  the  authorities 
ascertained  that  the  heat  and  moisture  in  his  stifling 
hut  were  really  unbearable,  and  had  the  man  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  cabin,  larger  than  the  first,  but  quite 
as  dismal.  A  signal- tower  was  erected  close  by 
mounted  with  a  Hotchkiss  gun.  Happily  for  Drey¬ 
fus  his  moral  fortitude,  after  a  temporary  eclipse, 
had  recovered  its  strength;  and  from  Jan.,  1898,  the 
letters  of  his  wife,  although  containing  no  particu¬ 
lars,  roused  his  hopes  by  a  tone  of  confidence  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Eventful  incidents  had 
taken  place  during  those  three  awful  years. 

VII.  The  famil}r  of  Dreyfus,  faithful  to  the  charge 
he  had  left  them  when  he  went  away,  had  not  ceased 
their  efforts  to  discover  the  real  culprit.  Matthew 
Dreyfus  undertook  the  direction  of  these  researches; 
he  worked  with  an  untiring  devotion,  an  affecting 
zeal,  and  a  fruitful  imagination  that  was  not 
always  seconded  b}r  sound  judgment.  The  primary 
elements  of  a  thorough  inquiiy  were  lacking;  the 
Staff  Office,  far  from  seconding  his  efforts,  had 
him  jealously  watched;  intriguers  set 
Matthew  traps  for  him;  he  felt  that  he  was 
Dreyfus,  spied  upon ;  at  his  first  false  step  the 
new  law  of  espionage — a  very  strict 
and  extremely  elastic  one — would  find  an  excuse  for 
getting  him  out  of  the  way.  As  for  the  politicians 
whom  he  tried  to  interest  in  his  cause,  the  greater 
part  refused  to  enter  into  the  question,  or,  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  minister  of  war,  gave  up  the  search 
after  the  very  first  investigation.  The  only  threads 


he  had  to  guide  him  were  some  of  his  brother’s  notes 
and  a  copy  of  the  indictment  that  had  been  depos¬ 
ited  abroad.  He  knew,  further,  from  Dr.  Gibert  of 
Havre,  to  whom  Felix  Faure  had  confided  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  a  secret  document,  which  had  not  been  shown  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defense.  This  information  was 
corroborated  by  some  remarks  made  by  certain  of 
the  judges  of  1894.  One  of  them  spoke  of  the  case  to 
an  old  lawyer  named  Salles,  who  repeated  the  con¬ 
versation  (on  Oct.  29,  1896)  to  Demange.  Before 
that  Hanotaux  had  confided  to  Trarieux,  and  Tra- 
rieux  to  Demange,  that  the  conclusive  document 
contained  the  initial  of  Dreyfus’  name  (meaning  the 
paper  “canaille  de  D  .  .  .”).  Matthew  Dreyfus 
started  with  the  idea,  plausible  but  false,  that  this 
document  really  had  reference  to  the  author  of  the 
bordereau,  and  that  the  initial  was  not  fictitious ;  and 
from  that  idea  arose  his  persistent  search  for  an 
officer  the  initial  letter  of  whose  name  was  “  D.  ” 
He  followed  up  several  clues,  none  of  which  bore 
any  result.  The  light  was  to  come  from  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  quarter. 

Not  long  after  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus  the 
Intelligence  Office  had  changed  its  chief.  Sandlierr, 
incapacitated  by  general  paralysis,  had  resigned  his 
post  simultaneously  with  his  assistant,  Cordier  (July 
1,  1895);  Major  Henry,  who  aspired  to  the  position 
although  he  did  not  speak  a  single  foreign  language, 
was  not  appointed  Sandlierr’s  successor;  but  in  his 
stead  Major  Picquart,  who  had  been  ordered  to  report 
the  debates  in  the  Dreyfus  case  in  order  to  send  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  received  the  appointment.  He 
was  a  young  and  brilliant  officer,  of  Alsatian  origin, 
hard-working,  well-informed,  with  a  clear  intellect, 
a  ready  speech,  and  who,  moreover,  appeared  to 
share  all  the  prejudices  of  his  surroundings;  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on 
April  6,  1896,  and  was  the  youngest  officer  of  that 
grade  in  the  army.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
the  office  he  reorganized  the  service,  which  the  pro¬ 
longed  illness  of  Sandlierr  had  caused 

Colonel  to  be  neglected.  He  required  in  par- 
Picquart.  ticular  that  the  paper  bags  in  which 
Madame  Bastian  continued  to  collect 
the  waste  papers  from  the  German  embassy,  and 
which  she  brought  to  Major  Henry,  should  pass 
through  his  hands  before  being  confided  to  Captain 
Lauth,  whose  work  it  was  to  piece  and  paste  them 
together.  These  bags,  however,  never  brought  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  light,  though  they  showed 
that  the  leakage  of  secret  information  had  not  ceased 
since  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus. 

The  chief  of  the  staff,  Boisdeffre,  on  transferring 
the  service  into  Picquart’s  hands,  had  declared  to 
him  that  in  his  opinion  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  not 
definitely  settled.  They  must  be  on  the  lookout  for 
a  counter-attack  from  the  Jews.  In  1894  they  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  a  motive  for  the  treason; 
there  was  therefore  every  reason  for  continuing  the 
researches  to  “strengthen  the  dossier.” 

In  the  month  of  March,  1896,  Henry,  much  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  state  of  his  mother’s  health  and  by 
different  matters  he  had  to  attend  to  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  made  only  short  and  infrequent  visits  to  Paris. 
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One  day  lie  sent  Madame  Bastian’s  paper  bag  par* 
ticularly  bulky  on  this  occasion— to  Picquart  with¬ 
out  even  having  had  time  to  glance  at  it.  Picquart, 
likewise  without  inspecting  it,  passed  it  on  to  Lauth. 
Some  hours  afterward  the  latter  came  back  much 
affected,  bringing  to  his  chief  a  pneu- 
The  ‘  ‘  Petit  matic-tube  telegram  (commonly  known 

Bleu.”  as  a  “petit  bleu”),  the  fragments  of 
which  he  had  found  in  the  bag;  pasted 
together,  they  contained  the  following  words: 

To  Major  Esterhazy,  27  Rue  de  la  Bienfaisance, 

Paris. 

Sir :  I  am  awaiting  first  of  all  a  more  detailed  explanation 
[than]  that  which  you  gave  me  the  other  day  on  the  subject  in 
question.  Consequently  I  beg  you  to  send  it  to  me  in  writing 
that  I  may  judge  whether  I  can  continue  my  relations  with  the 
firm  R.  or  not. 

The  writing  of  this  note  was  disguised,  but  the 
place  it  came  from  left  no  room  for  doubting  that 
it  emanated  from  Colonel  Schwarzkoppen ;  the  office 
possessed  another  document,  known  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  signed  with  the  same  initial 
«  0.  ”  The  “  petit  bleu  ”  had  not  been  sent  by  mail ; 
apparently,  after  having  written  or  dictated  it, 
Schwarzkoppen  reconsidered  his  determination  and 
had  thrown  the  note  into  the  waste-paper  basket, 
taking  care  to  tear  it  up  into  very  small  pieces 
there  were  more  than  fifty  of  them;  he  had  foreseen 
neither  the  tricks  of  Madame  Bastian  nor  the  patient 
industry  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

“It  is  fearful,”  said  Captain  Lauth  on  delivering 
it.  “  Can  there  possibly  be  another  one  V  ’’—meaning 
another  traitor  among  the  officers.  Picquart  could 
share  only  the  same  impression ;  but  determined  upon 
avoiding  the  indiscretions  and  the  blunders  which 
had  been  committed  in  1894,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
personally  a  secret  inquiry  before  spreading  abroad 
the  news  of  his  discovery.  He  put  the  “  petit  bleu  ” 
awav  in  his  strong-box,  and  shortly  afterward  had 
photographs  of  it  taken  by  Lauth,  in  which  he  strove 
to  remove  the  traces  of  the  rents. 

The  object  of  this  precaution,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  laid  to  Picquart’s  charge  as  a  crime,  Avas  both 
to  render  the  reading  of  the  photograph  more  easy 
and  to  prevent  the  officers  (necessarily  numerous) 
who  Avould  handle  these  photographs  later  on,  from 
guessing  immediately  the  origin  of  the  document. 

VIII.  Picquart  began  by  getting  information 
about  the  personality  of  Major  Esterliazy,  to  whom 
the  “petit  bleu”  wTas  addressed.  To 
Major  this  end  he  applied  to  his  friend  Major 
Esterliazy.  Cure,  one  of  Esterliazy ’s  fellow  sol¬ 
diers.  The  details  he  gathered  through 
this  source  were  not  creditable  to  Esterhazy. 

Ferdinand  Walsin  Esterhazy,  born  in  Paris  on 
Dec.  16,  1847,  belonged  to  an  illustrious  Hungarian 
family,  a  branch  of  which  had  established  itself  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  head  of  which  had  organized  there  a  regiment  of 
hussars.  His  great-grandmother  had  an  illegitimate 
son,  who  Avas  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Wal- 
sin,  but  who,  after  she  had  acknowledged  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  took  the  name  of  Esterhazy  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  atNimes.  Tvro  of  the  sons  of 
this  man  followed  a  military  career  Avith  distinction, 
and  both  became  generals  of  division  during  the 


Crimean  war.  One  of  these  two  (Ferdinand)  was  the 
father  of  Major  Esterhazy.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  after  some  schooling  at  the  Lycee  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Paris,  Ferdinand  Esterhazy  disappeared  in 
1865.  In  1869  he  was  found  engaged  in  the  Roman 
legion,  in  the  service  of  the  pope;  in  1870,  in  the 
foreign  legion,  Avhich  his  uncle’s  influence  enabled 
him  to  enter  with  the  rank  of  ensign;  he  then 
assumed  the  title  of  count,  to  which  it  is  claimed  he  . 
was  not  entitled.  At  this  time  came  the  war  with 
Germany.  There  being  a  dearth  of  officers  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  Esterhazy  Avas  able  to  pass 
muster  as  a  French  lieutenant,  then  as  a  captain,  and 
Avent  through  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
Jura.  Though  set  back  after  peace  Avas  declared,  he 
still  remained  in  the  army.  In  1876  he  Avas  employed 
to  translate  German  at  the  Intelligence  Office ;  then, 
under  various  pretexts,  at  the  TV  ar  Office.  He  never 
appeared  in  his  regiment  at  Beauvais,  and  for  about 
five  years  led  a  life  of  dissipation  in  Paris,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Avhich  his  small  fortune  was  soon  squan¬ 
dered.  In  1881  he  was  attached  to  the  expedition 
sent  to  Tunis,  and  did  nothing  Avhatever  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  it;  employed  later  in  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department,  then  in  the  native  affairs  of  the 
regency,  on  his  OAvn  authority  he  inserted  in  the 
official  records  a  citation  of  his  “exploits  in  war,” 
the  falseness  of  which  Avas  recognized  later.  Re¬ 
turning  to  France  in  1885,  he  remained  in  garrison 
at  Marseilles  for  a  long  time.  Having  come  to  the 
end  of  his  resources,  he  married  in  1886 ;  but  he  soon 
spent  his  Avife’s  doAvry,  and  in  1888  she  Avas  foiced 
to  demand  a  separation.  In  1892,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  General  Saussier,  Esterhazy  succeeded  in 
getting  a  nomination  as  garrison-major  in  the  Sev¬ 
enty-fourth  Regiment  of  the  line  at  Rouen.  Being 
thus  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  he  plunged  afresh 
into  a  life  of  speculation  and  excess,  which  soon 
completed  his  ruin. 

His  inheritance  squandered,  Esterhazy  had  tried 
to  retrieve  his  fortune  in  gambling-houses  and  on  the 
stock-exchange ;  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  measures.  Hav¬ 
ing  seconded  Cremieu-Foa  in  his  duel  with  Drumont 
in°1892,  he  pretended  that  this  chivalrous  role  had 
made  his  family,  as  Avell  as  his  chiefs,  quarrel  Avith 
him;  he  produced  false  letters  to  support  his  words, 
threatened  to  kill  both  himself  and  his  children,  and 
thus  obtained,  through  the  medium  of 
His  Career.  Zadoc  Kahn,  chief  rabbi  of  France, 
assistance  from  the  Rothschilds  (June, 
1894);  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  editors  of  “  La  Libre  Parole, 
even  to  the  extent  of  supplying  them  with  informa¬ 
tion. 

For  an  officer  who  had  come  from  the  ranks  Ester- 
hazy’s  military  advancement  had  been  unusually 
rapid:  lieutenant  in  1874,  captain  in  1880,  deco¬ 
rated  in  1882,  major  in  1S92,  his  reports  were  gen¬ 
erally  excellent.  Nevertheless,  he  considered  him¬ 
self  Avron ged.  In  his  letters  he  continually  launched 
into  recrimination  and  abuse  against  his  chiefs; 
he  went  still  further,  bespattering  with  mud  the 
whole  French  army,  and  eAren  France  herself,  for 
Avhich  he  predicted  and  hoped  that  new  disasters 
were  in  store.  Such  a  man,  a  regular  landsknecht 
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of  yore,  without  a  single  spark  of  patriotism,  was 
destined  to  become  the  prey  of  treason.  Fate  de¬ 
creed  that  he  should  sink  to  the  degradation  of  a  paid 
spy;  he  sank.  In  Tunis  he  was  judged  to  have  be¬ 
come  too  intimate  with  the  German  military  at¬ 
tache;  in  1892  he  was  the  object  of  au  accusation 
made  to  the  head  of  the  staff.  General  Brault;  in 
1898  he  entered  Schwarzkoppen's  service. 

According  to  later  disclosures  he  received  from 
the  German  attache  a  monthly  pension  of  2,000 
marks  (8480).  He  furnished  him  in  the  first.  place 
with  some  interesting  information  about  the  artil¬ 
lery;  he  pretended  that  he  got  his  information  from 
Major  Henry,  who  had  beeu  his  comrade  in  the  In¬ 
telligence  Office  in  1876.  But  Henry,  limited  to  a 
very  special  branch  of  the  service,  was  hardly  in  a 
position  to  furnish  details  on  technical  questions; 
Esterliazy  must  have  had  other  informants,  who 
were  not  necessarily  his  accomplices — for  example, 
his  intimate  friend  Maurice  Weil,  district  orderly  offi¬ 
cer  to  General  Saussier,  and  a  distinguished  military 
writer  and  a  regular  news-liunter.  The  information 
furnished  by  Esterliazy  soon  became  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance  that  Panizzardi  (to  whom  Sehwarzkoppen 
communicated  it  without  divulging  the  name  of  his 
informant)  began  to  doubt  his  qualifications  as  an 
officer;  to  convince  the  attache  it  was  necessary  for 
Esterliazy  to  show  himself  one  day  in  uniform,  gal¬ 
loping  behind  a  well-known  general !  The  garrison- 
major,  being  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  is  always  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  this  subject ;  but  as  far  as  the  artillery  is  con¬ 
cerned  (the  improvements  in  which  department  espe¬ 
cially  interested  the  German  officials),  the  difficulties 
which  Esterliazy  experienced  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion  were  very  apparent  in  the  text  of  the  borde¬ 
reau,  and  in  the  attempt  which  he  made  (in  Aug., 
1894)  to  borrow  the  “manuel  de  tir”  from  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Bernlieim  (of  Le  Mans),  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  by  chance. 

Picquart  did  not  at  once  fathom  all  the  details 
of  Esterliazy ’s  relations  with  the  German  attache, 
of  which  the  “petit  bleu”  had  given  him  but  a 
glimpse.  Picquart  did  know,  however,  all  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  scandals  of  Esterhazy’s  private  life, 
the  suspicions  of  malversation  (in  Tunis)  and  of 
espionage  which '  had  tainted  his  character;  he 
learned  further — a  characteristic  detail — that  Major 
Esterliazy,  a  neglectful  officer,  constantly  absent 
from  his  garrison,  showed  himself,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  getting  information  on  confidential 
military  questions,  particularly  those  concerning 
mobilization  and  artillery.  He  diligently  frequented 
artillery  tests,  and  when  he  could  not  succeed  in 
being  ordered  to  attend  the  “ecoles  a  feu,”  went 
there  at  his  own  expense.  This  is  what  he  had  done 
notably  in  1894,  the  year  of  the  bordereau.  He  also 
borrowed  books  and  documents,  and  had  them 
copied  by  his  secretaries. 

IX.  At  first  Picquart  did  not  establish  any  con¬ 
nection  in  his  own  mind  between  the  “  petit  bleu  ” 
and  the  bordereau;  he  simply  thought  he  was  on  the 
track  of  a  fresh  traitor,  and  hoped  to  catch  him  in 
the  act.  Different  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  investigations.  Besides,  Ester- 
hazy  had  been  warned,  and  not  only  was  it  im¬ 


possible  to  surprise  him  in  any  compromising  visit, 
but  he  showed  himself  openly  at  the  German  em¬ 
bassy,  to  which  he  went  to  ask  for  a 
Picquart’s  passport  for  his  colonel.  He  even  car- 
Investi-  ried  his  audacity  to  the  point  of  insist- 
gations.  ing  that  he  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
War  Office,  in  preference  to  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department,  and  was  able  to  urge  his  request 
through  the  highest  parliamentary  and  military  in¬ 
fluence.  However,  a  fresh  incident  occurred  to 
strengthen  Picquart/s  suspicions.  The  French  mili¬ 
tary  attache  at  Berlin,  Foucault,  informed  him  of  a 
curious  conversation  he  had  had  with  one  Richard 
Cuers,  a  spy  who  wavered  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Cuers  told  Foucault  that  Germany  had  never 
employed  Dreyfus — that  the  only  French  officer  who 
was  in  Germany’s  pay  was  a  major  of  infantry  who 
had  furnished  some  sheets  from  lectures  held  at  the 
“  ecole  de  tir  ”  at  Chalons. 

Picquart  acquainted  General  de  Boisdeffre  with 
his  discovery,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  general  and 
of  the  minister  of  war,  General  Billot,  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  continue  his  inquiry  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
still,  Boisdeffre  seemed  from  that  time  little  disposed 
to  recommend  judicial  proceedings.  If  Esterliazy 
were  really  a  traitor,  lie  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
army  quietly;  another  Dreyfus  affair,  was  to  be 
avoided.  Picquart  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  get 
samples  of  Esterhazy’s  handwriting,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  two  letters  which  the  major  had 
written  to  the  chiefs  of  Billot’s  cabinet.  On  looking 
at  them  Picquart  was  startled ;  the  writing  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  bordereau  attributed  to  Drey¬ 
fus.  He  wished  to  make  sure  of  his  impression,  so 
he  showed  some  photographs  of  these  letters  (from 
which  he  had  removed  the  proper  names)  to  Du 
Pat.y  and  Bertillon.  Du  Paty  declared:  “They  are 
from  Matthew  Dreyfus”;  Bertillon  said:  “It  is  the 
writing  of  the  bordereau. w  And  when  Picquart  as¬ 
sured  him  that  these  letters  were  of  recent  date,  he 
declared:  “ The  Jews  have,  for  the  past  year,  been 
training  some  one  to  imitate  the  writing ;  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  perfect  reproduction.  ”  The  con¬ 
nection  between  the  letters  and  the  bordereau  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  colonel  in  all  its  terrible  cer¬ 
tainty.  If  Esterliazy,  as  the  handwriting  seemed 
to  indicate,  were  the  author  of  the  latter,  Dreyfus 
must  be  the  victim  of  a  judicial  error.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  clung  to  the  idea  that  lie  must  have  further 
proofs  of  Esterhazy’s  guilt;  where  could  they  be  if 
not  in  the  secret  dossier,  communicated  to  the  judges 
in  1894,  and  in  which  he  had  also  placed  blind  con 
fidence,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  its  contents? 
This  dossier,  notwithstanding  Mercier’s  orders,  had 
not  been  destroyed:  it  was  still  in  Henry’s  safe. 

During  the  latter’s  absence  Picquart 
The  Secret  had  the  dossier  brought  to  him  by 
Dossier.  Gribelin,  the  keeper  of  the  records; 

he  turned  it  over  in  feverish  haste, 
but  this  masterpiece  of  the  “bureau”  contained  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  tliat  applied,  or  could  be  made  to 
apply,  to  Dreyfus.  Of  the  only  two  papers  that 
were  of  any  importance,  one,  the  document  “ca¬ 
naille  de  D  .  .  .,”  did  not  in  any  way  concern  any 
officer,  hut  only  a  poor  scribbler  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Dubois,  while  the  other,  the  memoran- 
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dum  of  Schwarz kop pen,  almost  certainly  pointed  to 
E  :rhazy.  As  to  Du  Paty’s  commentary,  this  was 
a  mass  of  wild  suppositions  (Aug.  31).  Later  this 
commentary  was  claimed  by  General  Mercier  as  his 
private  property  and  quietly  destroyed  by  him. 

Much  concerned,  but  still  confident  of  the  honesty 
of  his  chiefs,  Piequart  immediately  drew  up  a  re¬ 
port  and  brought  it  to  Boisdeffre,  who  ordered  Pic- 
quart  to  go  and  relate  his  story  to  the  deputy-chief 
of  the  staff,  General  Gonse.  The  general  received 
the  colonel,  listened  without  flinching  to  his  revela¬ 
tions,  and  concluded  that  they  must  “separate  the 
two  affairs,”  that  of  Dreyfus  and  that  of  Esterhazy. 
These  instructions,  confirmed  by  Boisdeffre,  seemed 
absurd  to  Piequart,  since  the  bordereau  established 
aii  indissoluble  bond  between  the  two  cases;  he 
should  have  understood  from  that  moment  that  his 
superiors  had  determined  not  to  permit  at  any  cost 
the  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  affair. 

Boisdeffre  had  for  spiritual  adviser  Father  Du  Lac, 
an  influential  Jesuit,  who  appears  to  have  played 
an  important  though  secret  part  in  all  this  story. 
Perhaps  the  officers  would  not  admit  even  among 
themselves  that  under  their  pompous  formulas  was 
hidden,  above  everything,  the  fear  of  seeing  their 
positions  in  the  military  world  melt 

Father  away  if  they  publicly  confessed  the 

Du  Lac.  part  they  had  taken  in  the  error  and 
illegal  act  of  1894;  for  the  innocence 
of  Dreyfus  once  established,  the  communication 
of  the  secret  dossier  would  appear  to  everybody 
what  it  was  in  reality — an  odious  crime.  As  to 
General  Billot,  to  whom  Piequart,  following  Bois- 
d  off  re’s  orders,  made  a  complete  report  of  the  case, 
he  appeared  deeply  moved.  He  had  not  the  same 
reasons  as  his  companions  to  defend  the  judgment 
of  1894  at  any  cost,  for  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  learned  for  the  first  time  the  story  of 
the  secret  dossier.  But  this  soldier-politician  lived  in 
terror  of  his  surroundings:  he  did  not  dare  to  see  the 
affair  clearly,  and  took  for  his  motto  the  words  of  the 
comedy :  “  Je  suis  leur  chef ;  il  faut  que  je  les  suive  ” 
(I  am  their  leader ;  I  am  bound  to  follow  them). 

Against  the  young  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Office 
there  was  from  this  time  forward  on  the  part  of  his 
superiors  secret  strife  which  was  bound  to  end  in 
rupture,  but  of  which  Piequart  was  for  a  long  time 
unconscious.  He  did  not  perceive  that  in  his  own 
office  he  was  jealously  spied  upon,  opposed,  and  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  fellow  workers,  Henry,  Lauth,  and 
Gribelin.  One  of  them,  Henry,  liad  some  mysterious 
motives  besides  the  desire  to  please  his  superiors. 
Since  1876,  when  they  had  served  together  at  the  In¬ 
telligence  Office,  he  had  been  the  comrade,  the  friend, 
and  even  the  debtor  of  Esterhazy,  although  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  know  very  little  about  him.  Between 
these  two  men  there  existed  a  bond  the  exact  nature 
of  which  has  remained  unknown,  but  which  must 
have  been  very  powerful  to  involve  Henry  in  the 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  forgeries  which  were  unveiled 
later.  If  it  is  not  certain  that  Henry  was  Ester- 
hazy’s  accomplice,  it  seems  very  probable  that  from 
the  end  of  1894  he  knew  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
bordereau,  and  knew  also  that  the  traitor  had  him  in 
his  power. 

X.  In  Sept.,  1896,  the  rumor  of  the  prisoner’s  es- 
IY.  —43 


cape  brought  the  case  abruptly  back  to  public  notice. 
The  anti-Jewish  press  inveighed  against  the  accom¬ 
plices,  the  protectors  of  the  traitor;  a  member  of 
the  Chamber,  Castelin,  announced  that 
The  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  lie 

Castelin  would  interpellate  the  ministry  on  this 
Interpella-  subject.  Moreover,  it  was  known  at 
tion.  the  Staff  Office  that  the  Dreyfus  fam¬ 
ily  was  pursuing  an  inquiry  and  was 
getting  ready  to  publish  a  pamphlet  demanding  the 
revision  of  the  case. 

Piequart,  now  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened,  was 
much  preoccupied  witli  all  these  plots.  He  believed 
Castelin  to  be  working  for  the  Dreyfus  family.  He 
had  also  been  affected  by  a  strange  forgery,  quite 
inexplicable  to  him,  which  had  come  into  his  hands 
early  in  September:  a  letter  in  a  feigned  handwri¬ 
ting,  and  in  the  style  of  a  German,  pretending  to  be 
addressed  to  Dreyfus  by  a  friend,  Weiss  or  Weill, 
and  referring  to  imaginary  “  interesting  documents  ” 
written  in  sympathetic  ink,  easily  legible  to  expert 
eyes.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  plot 
to  discredit  Piequart,  who  insisted  to  Gonse  that  the 
initiative  should  come  from  the  Staff  Office.  Gonse 
answered  by  vaguely  advising  him  to  act  with  pru¬ 
dence,  and  was  opposed  to  the  “  expertises  ”  in  hand¬ 
writing  that  the  colonel  demanded.  In  the  mean 
time  the  bombshell  burst.  On  Sept.  14  “  L’Eclair  ” 
published  under  the  title  “The  Traitor”  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  article  which  pretended  to  bring  to  light  the 
real  motives  for  the  judgment  of  1894.  The  article 
revealed  for  the  first  time  the  fact  of  the  Communi¬ 
cation  to  the  judges  of  a  secret  document,  but  this 
document — the  letter  “canaille  de  D  .  .  .” — now 
became  a  “  letter  in  cipher  ”  in  which  the  following 
phrase  was  found :  “  This  creature  Dreyfus  is  becom¬ 
ing  decidedly  too  exacting.”  This  article  had  been 
brought  to  “  L’Eclair  ”  by  a  contributor  to  the  “Petit 
Journal,”  where  Henry  had  some  acquaintances; 
nothing  further  is  known  concerning  it.  Piequart 
attributed  it  to  the  Dreyfus  family,  and  desired  to 
take  proceedings,  which  iiis  chiefs  would  not  author¬ 
ize.  This  only  caused  him  to  insist  more  firmly  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken.  Then  took  place 
between  General  Gonse  and  Piequart  this  memor¬ 
able  dialogue: 

“What  can  it  matter  to  you/1  said  the  general,  “whether 
this  Jew  remains  at  Devil’s  Island  or  not  ?  ” 

“  But  he  is  innocent.” 

“  That  is  an  affair  that  can  not  be  reopened ;  General  Mercier 
and  General  Saussier  are  involved  in  it.” 

“Still,  what  would  be  our  position  if  the  family  ever  found 
out  the  real  culprit  ?  ” 

“If  you  say  nothing,  nobody  will  ever  Know  it.” 

“What  you  have  just  said  is  abominable,  general.  I  do  not 
Know  yet  what  course  I  shall  take,  but  in  any  case^  I  will  not 
carry  this  secret  with  me  to  the  grave.”  [“  Le  Proves  Dreyfus 
Devant  le  Conseilde  Guerre  de  Rennes,”  I.  440, 441,  Paris,  1900.] 

From  that  day  Picquart’s  removal  was  decided. 
He  was  authorized  for  the  sake  of  appearances  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  investigations  concerning  Esterhazy,  but 
he  was  forbidden  to  take  any  decisive  step,  or,  above 
all,  to  have  the  man  arrested.  With  an  adversary  so 
cunning,  ordinary  measures — secret  searches  in  his 
rooms,  opening  of  his  correspondence,  examination 
of  his  desks— were  of  no  avail,  and  never  would  be. 
For  Esterhazy  had  been  warned.  He  went  to  Dra- 
mont  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  Lazare’s 
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pamphlet,  and  said  that  they  desired  to  reopen  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  and  to  involve  him  in  it  in  order  to 
retard  his  promotion. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  insinuated  to  General  Gonse 
that  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  secret  dossier  (of  the 
Dreyfus  case)  out  of  the  way,  for  indiscretions  might 
arise — perhaps  had  already  arisen — because  of  it  (an 
allusion  to  the  article  in  “L’Eclair,” 

Henry’s  which  he  wished  to  be  attributed  to 

firm  firms.-  Picquart).  Gonse  did  not  need  to  be 
tory  Letter,  told  twice,  and  removed  the  dossier 
(Oct.  30).  A  very  few  days  later  Hen¬ 
ry  triumphantly  brought  him  a  letter  from  Paniz- 
zardi,  in  blue  pencil,  which,  he  said,  he  had  just 
found  among  some  scraps  in  Madame  Bastian’s  paper 
bag  (Oct.  31).  It  was  thus  worded : 

My  dear  friend :  I  have  read  that  a  deputy  is  going  to  ask 
several  questions  on  the  Dreyfus  affair.  If  they  request  any  new 
explanations  at  Rome,  I  shall  say  that  I  never  had  any  dealings 
with  this  Jew.  That  is  understood.  If  they  question  you  make 
the  same  reply,  for  nobody  must  ever  know  what  has  happened 
to  him.  Alexandrine. 

The  writing  was  apparently  Panizzardi’s,  and  in 
order  to  compare  it  Henry  produced  an  earlier  letter, 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  waste  of  the 
secret  dossier,  written  with  the  same  pencil,  on  the 
same  sort  of  paper  ruled  in  squares,  and  containing 
the  same  signature.  In  reality,  the  letter  brought  for 
comparison  contained  fraudulent  additions  hinting 
at  a  Jewish  traitor,  while  the  new  document  was  a 
forgery  from  beginning  to  end,  executed  by  one  of 
Hemy ’s  customary  forger's,  probably  Seernan,  called 
Lemercier- Picard,  who  later  admitted  to  Count  Tor- 
nielli  that  he  had  written  it.  Gonse  and  Boisdeffre 
believed  or  pretended  to  believe  in  its  authenticity, 
and  likewise  convinced  General  Billot  thereof.  When 
Colonel  Picquart  expressed  his  doubts  to  Gonse  the 
latter  answered :  “  When  a  minister  tells  me  anything 
I  always  believe  it.” 

On  Nov.  6  the  memoir  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Dreyfus  family,  and  which  had  been  written 
by  Bernard  Lazare,  appeared  at  Brussels.  He  laid 
bare  the  inconclusive  character  of  the  incriminating 
document  (without,  however,  publishing  it),  con¬ 
firmed  the  communication  of  the  secret  document, 
but  affirmed,  in  opposition  to “  L’Eclair,”  that  it  bore 
only  the  initial  “  D  ”  and  not  the  name  of  “  Dreyfus  ” 
in  full.  The  pamphlet,  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Chamber,  received  from  the  press  a  cold  wel¬ 
come.  But  a  few  days  later  (Nov.  10)  “Le  Matin  ” 
published  the  facsimile  of  the  famous  bordereau  at¬ 
tributed  to  Dreyfus.  It  became  known  later  that  it 
had  been  obtained  from  the  expert  Teyssonnieres, 
who  alone  had  kept  the  photograph  of  the  bordereau 
confided  to  all  the  writing-experts  in  1894.  The 
publicity  given  to  this  facsimile  would  allow  wri¬ 
ting-experts  all  the  world  over  to  prove  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  existed  between  the  writirfg  of  the  borde¬ 
reau  and  that  of  Drejffus;  it  might  also  meet  the 
eyes  of  people  who  would  recognize  the  writing  of 
the  true  culprit,  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Esterhazy ’s  handwriting  was  recognized  particularly 
by  Scliwarzkoppen  (who  only  then  understood  the 
drama  of  1894),  by  Maurice  Weil,  and  by  a  solicitor’s 
clerk,  the  son  of  the  chief  rabbi  Zadoc  Kahn.  The 
confusion  at  the  Staff  Office  was  now  great;  it  grew 


worse  confounded  when  Maurice  Weil,  one  of  Ester- 
hazy’s  intimate  friends,  sent  to  the  minister  of  war  an 
anonymous  letter  which  he  had  just  received  and 
which  warned  him  that  Castelin  intended  to  denounce 
Esterliazy  and  Weil  as  accomplices  of  Dreyfus.  The 
Staff  Office  pretended  to  recognize  Picquart’s  hand 
in  all  these  incidents,  or  at  any  rate  to  regard  them 
as  the  result  of  his  alleged  indiscretions.  His  im¬ 
mediate  departure  was  resolved  upon.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  been  told  that  he  would  be  sent  to  inspect  the 
intelligence  service  in  the  east  of  France.  Boisdeffre 
went  with  him  to  the  minister,  who  rebuked  Picquart 
soundly  for  having  let  information  leak  out  and  for 
having  seized  Esterliazy’s  correspondence  without 
authorization.  In  recognition  of  liis  services  in  the 
past,  he  was  not  disgraced,  but  was  ordered  to  set 
out  immediately,  and  to  resign  his  position  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Gonse.  He  did  not  protest,  but  started  on 
Nov.  16.  Two  days  later  Castelin ’s  interpellation, 
which  had  become  a  decided  bugbear  to  the  Staff 
Office,  was  made,  but  it  failed  of  its  purpose.  Cas¬ 
telin  demanded  that  proceedings  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted  against  the  accomplices  of  the  traitor,  among 
whom  he  named  Dreyfus’  father-in-law  Iladamard, 
the  naval  officer  Emile  Weyl,  and  Bernard  Lazare. 
General  Billot,  who  had  addressed  the  Chamber  before 
Castelin,  affirmed  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  action 
of  1894,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  assembly  to  terminate  a  “dangerous  debate.” 
After  a  short  and  confused  argument  the  Chamber 
voted  an  “  ordre  du  jour”  of  confidence,  inviting  the 
government  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  to  take 
proceedings  if  there  were  cause.  A  petition  from 
Madame  Drejffus,  invoking,  with  the  support  of  the 
article  in  “L’Eclair,”  the  communication  of  the  se¬ 
cret  document,  was  put  aside  by  the  judicial  com¬ 
mittee  for  want  of  sufficient  proof. 

XI.  Meanwhile,  under  pretext  of  organizing  the 
Information  Department,  Picquart  was  hurried  off 
to  Tunis,  and  kept  out  of  prominence  by  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  sharpshooters  in 
garrison  at  Susa.  Gonse  wrote  to  him  letters  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  question  of  money,  as  if  to  suggest  pur¬ 
chasing  his  silence.  Picquart  record- 
Maehi-  ed  in  a  codicil  to  his  will  the  history 
nations  of  his  discovery,  which  he  intended 

Against  for  the  president  of  the  republic;  in 

Picquart.  this  way  he  was  sure  “not  to  take  his 
secret  with  him  to  the  grave.” 

Henry,  though  under  the  nominal  direction  of 
Gonse,  had  become  the  real  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Office,  where  he  quietly  prepared  a  whole  series  of 
forgeries,  designed,  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  to  crush  Picquart  if  he  ever  attempted  to 
cause  trouble.  After  having  put  at  rest  the  mis¬ 
trust  of  his  former  chief  by  pretended  protestations 
of  devotion,  in  June,  1897,  he  suddenly  flung  off  his 
mask.  Picquart,  irritated  at  continually  receiving 
missives  from  the  agents  of  his  former  service, 
wrote  a  rather  hasty  note  to  Henry,  in  which  he  de¬ 
nounced  “the  lies  and  the  mysteries”  with  which 
his  pretended  mission  had  been  surrounded  during 
the  past  six  months.  Henry,  after  having  consulted 
his  superiors,  answered,  declaring  that  as  far  as 
“  mysteries  ”  were  concerned  he  knew  only  that  the 
following  facts  had  been  established  against  Picquart 
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by  an  “inquiry”:  (1)  The  opening  of  correspond¬ 
ence  unconnected  with  the  service.  (2)  A  proposal 
to  two  officers  to  testify,. should  such  action  be  neces¬ 
sary,  that  a  paper,  registered  as  belonging  to  the  serv¬ 
ice,  and  emanating  from  a  well-known  person,  had 
been  seized  in  the  mails — a  reference  to  a  suggestion 
of  Lau til’s  to  Picquart  that  the  “  petit  bleu”  addressed 
to  Esterliazy  should  be  stamped  with  the  regular 
post-office  stamp.  (3)  The  opening  of  a  secret  dossier, 
followed  by  disclosures.  This  letter,  to  which  Pic¬ 
quart  replied  by  a  brief  protest,  opened  his  eyes; 
he  understood  the  plot  that  was  being  hatched 
against  him,  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  for 
having  been  too  discerning.  He  asked  for  leave, 
went  to  Paris,  and  disclosed  his  affair  to  his  old 
friend  and  comrade  Leblois,  a  lawyer.  Without 
revealing  to  Leblois  any  secret  document,  even 
the  “petit  bleu,”  he  told  him  that  he  had  discovered 
Esterliazy ’s  crime  and  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus; 
he  authorized  him,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  inform 
the  government,  but  absolutely  forbade  him  to  ap¬ 
prise  either  the  brother  or  the  lawyer  of  Dreyfus. 
Leblois  did  not  long  remain  the  only  recipient  of 
the  secret.  A  few  days  later  chance  brought  him 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who 
had  shown  any  sympathy  with  the  researches  of 
Matthew  Dreyfus— the  Alsatian  Scheurer-Kestner, 
former  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Al¬ 
sace  and  co worker  with  Gambetta,  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  most  justly 
esteemed  men  of  the  Republican  party.  Since  1895 
Scheurer-Kestner,  induced  by  the  dep- 
Scheurer-  uty  Ranc  and  by  Matthew  Dreyfus, 
Kestner’s  had  made  some  inquiries.  In  1897 
Inquiries,  the  friends  of  Dreyfus  returned  to  the 
charge.  Scheurer-Kestner  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  all  the  so-called  moral  proofs,  the 
tales  that  were  brought  forward  to  explain  the 
crime  of  Dreyfus,  did  not  bear  investigation.  The 
expert  Teyssonnieres,  sent  to  him  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Trarieux,  former  minister  of  justice,  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  him  that  the  bordereau  was 
in  the  writing  of  Dreyfus.  In  great  distress,  he  went 
to  tell  his  old  comrade  Billot  of  his  suspicions ;  the 
general  reassured  him :  a  secret  document  discovered 
since  the  condemnation,  at  the  moment  of  Castelin’s 
interpellation,  had  removed  all  doubts;  Billot  re¬ 
lated  the  substance  of  it  to  him  without  letting  him 
see  it.  This  “crushing  blow,”  which  he  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  partizans  of  Dreyfus,  was  Major 
Henry’s  forgery. 

Scheurer-Kestner  was  at  this  point  of  his  inquiry 
when  Leblois,  who  had  met  him  at  dinner  one  eve¬ 
ning,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  him  as 
the  medium  by  which  to  save  Dreyfus  and,  through 
Dreyfus,  Picquart.  Going  to  Scheurer-Kestner’s 
house,  Leblois  told  all  he  knew,  and  showed  him 
Gonse’s  letters.  Scheurer-Kestner  was  finally  con¬ 
vinced,  and  swore  to  devote  himself  to  the  defense  of 
the  innocent  (July  13, 1897).  But  he  was  much  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  Leblois  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  mention  Picquart ’s  name,  and  Pic¬ 
quart  had  forbidden  that  the  Dreyfus  family  should 
be  told.  In  this  perplexity,  born  of  the  initial  mis¬ 
take  of  Picquart,  Scheurer-Kestner  pursued  the 
most  unlucky  tactics  imaginable ;  instead  of  quietly 


gathering  together  all  his  documents  and  uniting 
his  forces  with  those  of  Matthew  Dreyfus,  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  rumor  of  his  convictions  to  be’ spread 
abroad,  and  thus  put  the  Staff  Office  on  the  alert, 
gave  them  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  allowed 
the  hostile  press  to  bring  discredit  upon  him  and  to 
weaken  beforehand  by  premature  and  mutilated  rev¬ 
elations  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

Billot  soon  began  to  feel  uneasy;  lie  conjured  his 
“old  friend”  to  do  nothing  without  having  seen 
him;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  end  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  recess.  Scheurer-Kestner,  without  suspecting 
anything,  gave  him  his  word,  leaving  a  clear  field 
to  Esterliazy ’s  protectors.  In  the  mean  while  this 
personage  had  been  quietly  dismissed  from  active 
service.  Billot,  who  it  is  claimed  looked  upon  him 
as  “a  scoundrel,  a  vagabond,”  perhaps  even  as  the 
accomplice  of  Dreyfus,  had  indignantly  opposed  his 
readmission  into  the  War  Office.  On  Aug.  17  Ester- 
hazy  was  put  on  the  retired  list  “for  temporary  in¬ 
firmities  ”  ;  but,  that  done,  there  remained  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  his  being  “substituted”  for  Dreyfus. 
That  it  was  Scheurer-Kestner’s  plan  to  demand  this 
substitution,  the  Staff  Office  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment,  for  Henry’s  secret  police  had  followed  Pic¬ 
quart  to  Leblois’  house,  and  then  Leblois  to  Scheurer- 
Kestner’s.  It  was  even  fancied  that  Scheurer-Kest¬ 
ner  was  much  more  fully  informed  than  was  realty  the 
case.  Toward  the  middle  of  October  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  War  Office,  in  anticipation  of  Scheurer- 
Kestner’s  impending  campaign.  Gonse,  Henry, 
Lauth,  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  were  all  present;  the  last,’ 
although  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Intelligence 
Office,  had  been  summoned  to  it  as  the  principal 
worker  in  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus,  and  as  in¬ 
terested  therefore  more  than  any  one 
Tactics  of  in  maintaining  it.  Gonse  set  forth  the 
the  plot  “of  the  Jews”  to  substitute  for 
Staff  Office.  Dreyf us  Esterliazy,  an  officer  of  doubt¬ 
ful  character,  but  whom  a  minute  in¬ 
quiry  had  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  treachery :  who 
was,  however,  a  nervous  man,  and  who,  under  the 
blow  of  a  sudden  denunciation,  might  lose  his  head 
and  take  flight  or  even  kill  himself;  and  that  would 
mean  catastrophe,  war,  and  disaster.  Esterliazy 
must  then  be  warned,  to  prevent  him  from  going 
quite  mad.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done?  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  send  him  an  anonymous  letter  in  order  that 
he  might  take  courage.  Billot  objected  to  this  pro¬ 
ceeding;  it  seems,  however,  that  somebody  disre¬ 
garded  the  objection,  for  Esterliazy  received  (or  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received)  a  letter  signed  Esperance , 
warning  him  that  the  Dreffus  family,  informed  by 
a  certain  Colonel  Picart ,  intended  to  accuse  him 
of  treason.  One  fact  is  certain— that  he  settled  in 
Paris,  went  to  see  Schwarzkoppen,  and  told  him 
that  all  was  lost  if  he  (Schwarzkoppen)  did  not  go 
and  declare  to  Madame  Dreyfus  that  her  husband 
was  guilty;  on  the  indignant  refusal  of  Schwarz¬ 
koppen  he  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out.  At 
the  Staff  Office  Henry  and  Du  Paty,  understanding 
at  once  the  wishes  of  Boisdeffre  and  of  Gonse,  re¬ 
solved  to  join  forces  with  Esterliazy.  The  keeper 
of  the  records,  Gribelin,  went  in  disguise  to  take  a 
letter  to  Esterliazy  fixing  a  rendezvous  in  the  park  of 
Montsouris.  There,  while  Henry  ( fearin g,  as  he  said. 
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recognition  by  liis  former  comrade)  kept  watch,  Du 
Paty,  who  was  also  disguised,  told  Esterliazy  that  he 
was  known  to  be  innocent,  and  that  he  would  be 
defended  on  condition  that  he  conformed  rigorously 
to  the  instructions  that  would  be  given  to  him. 
After  this  interview  Esterliazy  went  to  Schwarz  - 
koppen  quite  cheered  up,  and  told  him  that  the 
staff  was  entering  into  a  campaign  for  his  defense. 
A  week  later  Schwarzkoppen  had  himself  recalled 
to  Berlin ;  it  was  the  discreet  but  significant  avowal 
that  “his  man  was  taken.”  Meanwhile  Esterliazy, 
as  agreed  upon,  was  receiving  his  daily  instructions 
from  the  Staff  Office.  Every  evening  from  this  time 
on  Gribelin  brought  to  him  at  the  Military  Club  the 
program  for  the  next  da}7-;  Du  Paty  and  Henry, 
whose  connection  with  the  affair  Esterliazy  soon 
knew,  saw  him  several  times,  sometimes  at  the  Mont¬ 
martre  cemetery,  sometimes  on  the  Pont  d’Alexan- 
dre  III.  Later  on,  when  these  meetings  were  con¬ 
sidered  too  dangerous,  tliey  corresponded  'with  liina 

through  the  medium  of  his  mistress,  of  his  lawyer, 
or  of  his  cousin  Christian. 

Following  instructions,  Esterliazy  wrote  to  Billot, 
ending  his  letter  with  the  threat  that  if  he  were  not 
defended  he  would  apply  to  the  German  emperor. 
He  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  the  president  of  the 
republic,  claiming  that  a  lady — afterward  mysteri¬ 
ously  referred  to  as  the  “  veiled  lady  ” — had  given 
him  a  photograph  of  a  very  important  document 
which  Picquart  had  acquired  from  an  embassy. and 
which  seriously  compromised  persons  of  high  diplo¬ 
matic  rank.  This  braggadocio  was  taken  so  seri¬ 
ously  that  General  Leclerc  received  an  order  at 
Tunis  to  question  Picquart  on  having  given  to  an 
outsider— the  “  veiled  lady  ’’—the  “  document  of  de¬ 
liverance.”  Receiving  no  answer,  Esterhazy,  in  his 
third  letter  (Nov.  5),  virtually  held  the  knife  at  the 
president’s  throat:  the  stolen  document  proved  the 
rascality  of  Dreyfus ;  if  he  should  publish  it,  it  would 
be  war  or  humiliation  for  France.  This  time  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  listen  to  him.  General  Saus- 
sier  was  charged  with  interrogating  Esterhazy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “  document  of  deliverance  ” ;  he  obtained 
no  details  from  him,  but  made  him  promise  to  send 
back  the  document  to  the  minister.  On  Nov.  15  (the 
day  when  Matthew  Dreyfus  wrote  his  denunciation) 
it  was  “restored”  to  Saussier  in  a  triple  envelope, 
sealed  with  Esterhazy ’s  arms:  the  “document  of 
deliverance,”  as  Esterhazy  called  it,  was  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  document  “canaille  de  D  .  .  .”  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Esterhazy  had  ever  had  it  in 
his  hands.  Billot  acknowledged  the  receipt  by  the 
hand  of  his  “chef  de  cabinet,”  General  Torcy.  By 
these  barefaced  stratagems  Esterhazy  and  his  de¬ 
fenders  on  the  staff  made  certain  of  the  complicity 
of  the  minister  and  of  the  president  of  the  republic, 
while  they  compromised  Picquart  more  deeply. 

With  the  latter  they  proceeded  to  further  meas¬ 
ures.  At  the  end  of  October  Boisdeffre  had  ordered 
General  Leclerc,  commanding  the  corps  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Tunis,  to  send  Picquart  to  reconnoiter  on  the 
frontier  of  Tripoli,  from  which  quarter  pretended 
gatherings  of  the  local  tribes  were  reported.  It  was 
a  dangerous  region,  where  Mores  had  met  his  death; 
General  Leclerc  was  astonished  at  the  order,  and, 
having  heard  from  Picquart  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 


forbade  him  to  go  farther  than  Gabes.  Some  days 
later  Picquart  had  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation 
of  allowing  a  woman  to  purloin  the  “  document  of 
deliverance”  of  Esterhazy.  Then,  on  Nov.  11  and 
12,  he  received  one  after  the  other  two  telegrams 
worded:  (1)  “  Arrest  the  demigod;  all 
The  “Sper-  is  discovered;  very  serious  affair, 
anza”  and  Speranza.”  (2)  “It  has  been  proved 
<  ‘Blanche  ”  that  the  ‘  bleu’  was  forged  by  Georges. 
Telegrams.  Blanche.”  The  obscure  allusions  and 
the  names  in  these  forgeries  were  de¬ 
rived  from  Picquart’s  private  correspondence,  which 
had  been  looked  through,  and  were  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  impression  that  Picquart  was  in  some  plot 
to  release  Dreyfus;  the  “  demigod,  ”  it  was  pretended, 
referred  to  Scheurer-Kestner.  The  two  telegrams, 
copied  before  they  left  Paris,  had  convinced  the  Sii- 
rete  Generate  that  Picquart  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  plot.  On  receiving  them,  and  afterward  an 

anonymous  letter  in  the  same  sfcvlc;,  PiCC[U9,l’t  SfiDt  9. 

complaint  to  General  Billot,  anti  asked  that  inquiries 
be  made  regarding  the  author  of  these  forgeries. 

During  this  time  Scheurer-Kestner  was  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  “  old  friend  ”  Billot.  On  Oct.  30  he  had 
a  long  conference  with  Billot,  at  which  he  accused 
Esterhazy.  Billot  declared  that  in  spite  of  persis¬ 
tent  investigations  nobody  had  been  able  to  find  any 
proofs  against  Esterhazy,  but  that  there  were  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  against  Dreyfus.  Scheurer-Kestner  im¬ 
plored  him  to  distrust  suspicious  documents,  and 
finally  gave  him  a  fortnight  in  which  to  make  an 
honest  and  thorough  investigation,  promising  that 
he.  himself  would  not  speak  during  that  time. 

He  kept  his  word;  Billot  did  not.  During  the 
fortnight  not  only  was  the  collusion  between  the 
staff  and  the  traitor  fully  organized,  but  the  press, 
furnished  with  more  or  less  news 
Silence  of  by  the  War  Office,  spoke  openly  of 
Scheurer-  Sclieurer-Kestner’s  futile  visit  to  Bil- 
Kestner.  lot  and  launched  a  veritable  tempest 
against  the  “  Jewish  syndicate,”  which 
had  bought  a  “  man  of  straw  ”  as  a  substitute  for 
Dreyfus  in  order  to  dishonor  the  army.  Scheurer- 
Kestner,  patient  but  much  distressed  by  the  tem¬ 
pest,  persisted  in  his  fixed  idea  of  acting  only  through 
the  government.  He  saw  Meline,  the  president  of 
the  council,  several  times,  but  Meline  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  dossier,  and  advised  him  to 
address  to  the  minister  of  justice  a  direct  petition 
for  revision.  This  was  not  bad  advice.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  law  of  1895,  a  petition  for  revision 
founded  on  a  new  fact  (discovered  after  the  sen¬ 
tence)  could  only  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  after  the  latter  had 
taken  the  advice  of  a  special  commission.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  minister  (Darlan)  was  not  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  adoption  of  this  course;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  new  facts  which  were  allowed  later 
by  the  court  were  at  that  moment  easy  to  establish; 
namely,  the  resemblance  between  Esterliazy’s  wil¬ 
ting  and  that  of  the  bordereau  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  secret  dossier  to  the  judges. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  course  would  also  have  had 
the  advantage  of  taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  military  justice  and  of  placing  it  in  those  of  the 
civil  judges,  who  were  less  prejudiced.  However, 
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Scheurer-Kestner  did  not  dare  to  pursuejliis  course ; 
lie  thought  his  documents  not  sufficient^  complete. 
Official  notes  from  the  ministry  (Nov.  6  and  9)  stated 
the  attitude  which  the  government  was  resolved  to 
take — it  determined  to  respect  the  “chose  jugee” 
(the  matter  adjudicated).  As  for  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  to  secure  revision,  the  notice  added  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Dreyfus  had  been  “regularly  and  justly”  con¬ 
demned — a  formula  which  soon  became  the  burden 
of  General  Billot’s  song.  Matters  might  still  have 
dragged  on  had  it  not  been  for  chance.  At  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Dreyfus  family,  Bernard 
Con-  Lazare  had  prepared  a  second  and 
junction  of  more  detailed  pamphlet,  in  which  had 
Matthew  been  gathered  the  opinions  of  a  large 
Dreyfus  number  of  French  and  foreign  experts 
and  upon  the  writing  of  the  bordereau  as 
Scheurer-  compared  with  that  of  Dreyfus.  The 

Kestner.  unanimous  conclusion  of  these  experts 

tlaafc  tlie  handwritings  were  not 

identical ;  but  while  some  of  them  maintained  that 
the  writing  of  the  bordereau  was  natural,  others  saw 
in  it  a  forgery.  At  the  same  time  that  this  brochure 
was  published,  Matthew  Dreyfus  ordered  handbills 
reproducing  in  facsimile  the  bordereau  and  a  letter 
of  his  brother’s,  which  were  offered  for  sale.  One  of 
these  handbills  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  stockbroker, 
Castro,  who  had  had  business  relations  with  Ester- 
liazy;  he  immediately  recognized  the  bordereau  as 
the  writing  of  his  former  client,  and  informed  Mat¬ 
thew  Dreyfus  of  the  fact.  The  latter  hastened  to 
Seheurer-Kestuer  and  asked  him:  “Is  that  the  same 
name? ”  “Yes,”  the  latter  replied  (Nov.  11). 

For  four  days  they  hesitated  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue,  Seheurer-Kestuer  still  persisting  in  keeping 
the  fortnight’s  silence  promised  to  Billot  on  Oct.  81. 
In  the  interim,  by  means  of  the  press  the  public  mind 
had  been  influenced  by  indications  as  to  the  real 
traitor  and  by  counter-declarations  by  Esterhazy  in 
“  La  Libre  Parole  ”  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews  and  of  “N.  Y.”  (Picquart). 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  15,  in  a  letter  to  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  war  which  was  published  at  once,  Matthew 
Dreyfus  denounced  “Count”  Walsin  Esterhazy  as 
the  writer  of  the  bordereau  and  as  the  author  of  the 
treason  for  which  his  brother  had  been  condemned. 

XII.  The  hasty  denunciation  of  Esterhazy  b}r 
Matthew  Dreyfus  was  a  tactical  though  perhaps  an 
unavoidable  blunder.  To  accuse  Esterhazy  formally 
of  the  treason  imputed  to  Dreyfus — 

.  Trial  of  and  not  simply  of  having  written  the 
Esterhazy.  bordereau  (perhaps  as  a  hoax  or  a 
swindle) — was  to  subject  the  revision 
of  the  case  of  1894  to  the  preliminary  condemnation  of 
Esterhazy.  With  the  staff  and  the  War  Office  fully 
enlisted  against  Dreyfus,  the  court  martial  which 
Esterhazy  himself  at  once  demanded  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  veritable  comedy.  Not  only  was  the  accused 
allowed  his  libert}''  until  the  last  day  but  one,  not 
only  did  his  protectors  in  the  Staff  Office  continue 
to  communicate  indirectly  with  him  and  to  dictate 
the  answers  he  should  make,  but  the  general  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  preliminary  as  well  as  with  the 
judicial  inquiry,  M.  de  Pellieux,  showed  him  an  un¬ 
changing  friendliness  and  accepted  without  exami¬ 
nation  all  his  inventions.  j 


Convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  through  the  as¬ 
surances  of  the  staff,  and  before  long  by  Hennas 
forged  document,  Pellieux  refused  at  the  outset  to 
examine  the  bordereau,  on  the  subject  of  which  there 
was  “chose  jugee.”  Even  after  the  formal  order 
to  prosecute,  an  interpellation  of  Scheurer-Kestner 
to  the  Senate  (Dec.  7)  was  necessary  to  induce  Gen¬ 
eral  Billot  to  promise  that  all  the  documents,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  famous  bordereau,  should  be  produced  for 
examination.  On  this  occasion  also,  as  he  had  done 
some  days  before  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Dec. 
4),  the  minister  did  not  fail  to  proclaim  on  his  soul 
and  conscience  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus,  thus  bringing 
to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  his  high  office  on  the 
verdict  of  the  future  judges  of  Esterhazy.  Premier 
Meline,  on  his  part,  gained  applause  for  declaring 
“  that  there  was  no  Dreyfus  affair,  ”  and  the  Chamber 
in  its  “ordre  du  jour”  stigmatized  “the  ringleaders 

of  the  odious  campaign  which  troubled  the  public 

conscience.  77 

Against  this  “  odious  campaign  ”  was  set  in  motion 
a  whole  band  of  newspapers  connected  with  the 
Staff  Office,  and  which  received  from  it  either  sub¬ 
sidies  or  communications.  Among  the 
Attitude  of  most  violent  are  to  be  noted  “  La  Libre 
the  Press.  Parole”  (Drumont),  “LTntransigeant” 
(Rochefort),  “L’Echo  de  Paris  ”  (Le- 
pelletier),  “  Le  Jour  ”  (Vervoort),  “  La  Patrie  ”  (Miile- 
voyc),  “Le  Petit  Journal”  (Judet),  “L’Eclair”  (Al¬ 
phonse  Humbert).  Two  Jews,  Arthur  Meyer  in 
“Le  Gaulois”  and  G.  Pollonnais  in  “Le  Soil*,”  also 
took  part  in  this  concert.  Boisdeffre’s  orderly  offi¬ 
cer,  Pauffin  de  St.  Morel,  was  even  caught  one  day 
bearing  the  “  staff  gospel  ”  to  Henry  Rochefort  (Nov. 
16);  nobody  was  deceived  by  the  punishment  for 
breach  of  discipline  which  he  had  to  undergo  for  the 
sake  of  appearances. 

An  extraordinary  piece  of  information — which 
was  immediately  contradicted — was  printed  by 
“LTntransigeant ”  (Dec.  12-14);  it  was  attributed 
to  the  confidences  of  Pauffin,  and  it  dealt  with  the 
“ultra-secret”  dossier  (the  photographs  of  letters 
from  and  to  Emperor  William  about  Dreyfus). 

The  Revisionist  press,  reduced  to  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  organs  which  were  accused  of  being  in  the 
service  of  a  syndicate,  did  not  remain  inactive.  It 
consisted  of  “Le  Siecle”  (Yves  Guyot,  Joseph  Rei- 
naeh),  “  L’Aurore  ”  (Vaughan,  Clemenceau,  Pres- 
sense),  and  “Le  Rappel,”  to  which  were  joined latef 
“La  Petite  Republique”  (Jaures)  and  “J^es  Droits 
de  lTIomme  ”  (A j albert).  The  “  Figaro, "  losing  most 
of  its  subscribers,  changed  its  politics  on  Dec.  18, 
but  became  once  more  “  Dreyfusard  ”  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Henry’s  forgery.  “L’ Autorite”  (Cassa- 
gnac)  and  “Le  Soleil  ”  (Herve  de  Keroliant)  were  the 
only  newspapers  among  the  reactionary  press  which 
were  more  or  less  in  favor  of  revision.  Some  of 
these,  falling  into  the  trap  that  was  laid  for  them, 
widened  the  scope  of  the  debate  and  gave  it  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  insulting  campaign  against  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  wThich  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  sincere 
patriots  and  drove  them  over  to  the  other  side. 
Public  opinion  was  deeply  moved  by  twm  publica¬ 
tions:  one,  that  of  the  indictment  of  Dreyfus  (in 
“Le  Siecle,”  Jan.  6,  1898),  which  wras  absolutely 
remarkable  for  its  lack  of  proof ;  the  other  (“  Figaro.  ” 
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Nov.  28,  1897),  that  of  letters  written  twelve  years 
before  by  Esterhazy  to  his  mistress,  Madame  de 
Boulaney,  in  which  he  launched  furious  invec¬ 
tives  against  his  “  cowardly  and  ignorant  ”  chiefs, 
against  “the  fine  army  of  France,”  against  the 
entire  French  nation.  One  of  these  letters  espe¬ 
cially,  which  soon  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
the  “lettre  du  Hulan  ”  (Uhlan),  surpassed  in  its  un¬ 
patriotic  violence  anything  that  can  be  imagined. 

“If  some  one  came  to  me  this  evening,”  it  ran,  “  and  told  me 
that  I  should  be  killed  to-morrow  as  captain  of  Uhlans,  while 
hewing  down  Frenchmen,  I  should  be  per- 
The  “Lettre  fectly  happy.  .  .  .  What  a  sad  figure  these 
du  Hulan.”  people  would  make  under  a  blood-red  sun  over 
the  battle-field,  Paris  taken  by  storm  and  given 
up  to  the  pillage  of  a  hundred  thousand  drunken  soldiers !  That 
is  the  fete  that  I  long  for !  ” 

Esterhazy  hastened  to  deny  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  which  was  submitted  to  examination  by  ex¬ 
perts.  While  silence  was  imposed  on  the  officers  of 
Esterhazy ’s  regiment,  suspicions  were  thrown  on 
the  defenders  of  Drey f  us.  The  director  of  the  prison 
of  Clierelie-Midi,  Forzinetti,  who  persisted  in  pro¬ 
claiming  his  prisoner’s  innocence,  wyas  dismissed. 
But,  above  all,  the  Staff  Office  struggled  to  bring 
Picquart  into  disrepute.  Scheurer-Kestner  insisted 
on  having  his  evidence;  they  were  forced  to  bring 
him  back  from  Tunis.  The  day  before  his  arrival  a 
search  was  instituted  among  his  belongings,  which 
was  as  fruitless  as  it  was  unusual ;  an  officer  escorted 
him  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  (Nov.  25).  General  de 
Pellieux,  who  had  been  made  to  believe  by  a  series 
of  forgeries  that  Picquart  had  for  some  time  been 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  “  syndicate,  ”  treated  him 
more  as  the  accused  than  as  a  witness;  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  he  would  soon  be  behind  bolts  and  bars. 

The  general  entrusted  with  the  investigation  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  against  Esterhazy. 
However,  Esterhazy  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter 
asking  as  a  favor  to  be  brought  up  for  trial,  the 
rough  copy  of  which  was  corrected  by  Pellieux 
himself.  Accordingly  General  Saussier,  governor 
of  Paris,  instituted  a  regular  inquiry  (Dec.  4).  But 
the  officer  empowered  to  conduct  it.  Major  Ravary, 
did  so  in  the  same  spirit  as  Pellieux. 
Ravary’ s  Esterhazy ’s  system  of  defense  was  a 
Report.  mixture  of  audacious  avowals  and 
ridiculous  inventions.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  relations  with  Schwarzkoppen,  but  gave 
to  them  a  purely  social  character.  The  “  petit  bleu  ” 
was,  according  to  him,  an  absurd  forgery,  highly 
improbable,  and  most  likely  the  work  of  Picquart 
himself.  He  did  not  deny  the  striking  resemblance 
between  his  writing  and  that  of  the  bordereau,  but 
explained  it  by  alleging  that  Dreyfus  must  have 
fraudulently  obtained  one  of  his  letters  to  imitate 
his  handwriting  and  so  incriminate  him.  As  for  the 
documents  enumerated  in  the  bordereau,  Esterhazy 
denied  that  he  could  possibly  have  known  them, 
especially  at  the  time  to  which  they  now  had 
agreed  to  assign  the  bordereau  (April,  1894).  He 
certainly  had  borrowed  the  “manuel  de  tir”  from 
Lieutenant  Bernheim  of  Le  Mans,  whom  he  had 
met  at  Rouen,  but  in  the  month  of  September;  later 
on,  he  retracted  and  said,  in  agreement  with  Bern¬ 
heim,  that  it  was  not  the  real  manual,  but  a  similar 
regulation  already  available  in  the  bookstores. 


This  mass  of  deceptions,  to  which  was  added  the 
romance  of  the  “  veiled  lady  ” — supposed  to  be  a 
mistress  of  Picquart — was  taken  seriously  by  Ravary. 
Three  experts  were  found  (Conard,  Belhomme,  Vari- 
nard)  who  swore  that  the  bordereau  was  not  in  Es- 
terhazy’s  hand,  though  apparently  traced  in  part 
over  his  writing  (Dec.  26).  These  men  had  to  be 
coached  by  the  staff.  Du  Paty  writes  to  Esterhazy: 
“  The  experts  have  been  appointed.  You  will  have 
their  names  to-morrow.  They  shall  be  spoken  to; 
be  quiet !  ”  Thereupon  Ravary  wrote  out,  or  signed, 
a  long  report  in  which,  after  having  given  an  exact 
summary  of  the  charges  set  forth  against  Esterhazy, 
lie  concluded  by  saying  that,  while  the  private  life 
of  the  major  was  not  a  model  to  be  recommended 
“to  our  young  officers,”  there  was  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  was  guilty  of  treason.  The  bordereau  was 
not  in  his  writing ;  the  “  petit  bleu  ”  was  not  genuine. 
He  stigmatized  Picquart  as  the  instigator  of  the 
whole  campaign,  and  denounced  his  subterfuges 
and  indiscretions  to  his  superiors. 

Ravary  concluded  that  the  case  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  at  once  (Jan.  1).  However,  Saussier  ordered 
the  affair  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  up  before  a  court 
|  martial  presided  over  by  General 

The  Luxer.  The  hearing  took  place  at  the 
Esterhazy  Clierclie-Midi  on  Jan.  10  and  11,  1898. 

Court  From  the  commencement  the  Dreyfus 
Martial,  family,  who  had  appointed  two  law¬ 
yers  (Ferdinand  Labori  and  Demange), 
were  refused  the  right  of  being  represented  in  court. 
The  reading  of  the  indictment,  the  superficial  ex¬ 
amination  of  Esterhazy  (who  contradicted  himself 
several  times),  the  testimony  of  the  civil  witnesses 
(Matthew  Dreyfus,  Scheurer-Kestner,  etc.),  were 
conducted  in  public;  then  a  hearing  behind  closed 
doors  was  ordered,  doubtless  to  stifle  Colonel  Pic- 
quart’s  evidence.  The  public  knew  nothing  of  Pic- 
quart’s  deposition,  or  of  that  of  the  other  military 
witnesses,  of  Leblois,  or  of  the  experts,  and  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Revisionists’  case  in  general.  General 
de  Pellieux,  seated  behind  the  judges,  interfered 
more  than  once  in  the  debates,  and  whispered  to 
the  president.  Picquart  was  so  harshly  treated 
that  one  judge  exclaimed:  “I  see  that  the  real  ac¬ 
cused  is  Colonel  Picquart!  ” 

Finally,  as  everybody  knew  beforehand  would  be 
the  case,  Esterhazy  was  acquitted  unanimously  and 
acclaimed  with  frenzy  by  the  “patriots”  outside. 
Pellieux  wrote  to  the  “dear  major”  to  stigmatize 
the  “  abominable  campaign  ”  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim,  and  to  authorize  him  to  prosecute  those 
who  dared  to  attribute  the  “  Uhlan  ”  letter  to  him. 
As  to  Picquart,  he  was,  to  begin  with,  punished 
with  sixty  days’  imprisonment,  being  confined  on 
Mont  Valerien ;  it  was  understood  that  he  would  be 
arraigned  before  a  council  of  inquiry  (Jan.  13). 

XIII.  Esterhazy’s  acquittal  closed  the  door  on 
revision  for  the  time  being;  but  the  Revisionists 
did  not  consider  themselves  defeated. 
Emile  For  two  months  their  ranks  had  been 
Zola’s  increased  by  a  large  number  of  lit- 
4  ‘  J’ Accuse. ’’erary  men,  professors,  and  scholars 
who  had  been  convinced  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  given ;  it  was  one  of  these  “intellectuels,”  the 
novelist  Emile  Zola,  who  took  up  the  gauntlet.  Al- 
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most  from  the  first  he  had  enlisted  among  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  revision.  He  had  written  in  the  “  Figaro  ” 
hrilliant  articles  against  the  anti-Semites  and  in  favor 
of  Sclieurer-Kestner,  whom  he  termed  “a  soul  of 
crystal.”  “ Truth  is  afoot, ”  he  said;  “nothing  will 
stop  her.”  On  Jan.  13  he  published  in  “ L’Aurore,” 
under  the  title  “  J’ Accuse,”  an  open  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  republic,  an  eloquent  philippic 
against  the  enemies  “  of  truth  and  justice.  ”  Gather¬ 
ing  together  with  the  prophetic  imagination  of  the 
novelist  all  the  details  of  a  story  of  which  up  to 
then  the  outlines  had  hardly  been  discerned,  he 
threw  into  relief,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  exag¬ 
geration,  the  “  diabolical  role  ”  of  Colonel  Du  Paty. 
He  charged  the  generals  with  a  “crime  of  high  trea¬ 
son  against  humanity,”  Pellieux  and  Ra vary  with 
“villainous  inquiry,”  the  experts  with  “lying  and 
fraudulent  reports.”  The  acquittal  of  Esterhazy 
was  “  a  supreme  blow  [“  soufflet  ”]  to  all  truth,  to  all 
justice  ” ;  the  court  of  justice  which  had  pronounced 
it  was  “  necessarily  criminal  ” ;  and  he  finished  the 
long  recital  of  his  accusations  with  these  words: 

“I  accuse  the  first  court  martial  of  having  violated  the  law 
in  condemning  the  accused  upon  the  evidence  of  a  document 
which  remained  secret.  And  I  accuse  the  second  court  martial 
of  having  screened  this  illegality  by  order,  committing  in  its 
turn  the  judicial  crime  of  wilfully  and  knowingly  acquitting  a 
guilty  person.” 

Zola’s  audacious  action  created  a  tremendous  stir. 
It  was,  he  owned  himself,  a  revolutionary  deed  des¬ 
tined  to  provoke  proceedings  which  would  hasten 
“an  outburst  of  truth  and  justice,”  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  he  was  not  deceived.  His  philippic  raised 
such  an  outcry  in  the  press  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  the  War  Office  was  forced  to  enter 
upon  proceedings.  A  complaint  was  lodged  against 
the  defamatory  phrases  with  regard  to  the  court 
martial  which  had  acquitted  Esterhazy.  The  case 
was  tried  before  the  jury  of  the  Seine,  and  lasted 
from  Feb.  7  to  23,  1898. 

The  “  patriots  ”  in  the  cafes,  the  “  camelots  ”  selling 
songs  and  broadsides,  the  professional  anti-Semites 
who  were  masters  of  the  streets  under  the  friendly 
eye  of  the  police,  threatened  and  hooted 
First  Zola  all  the  “enemies  of  the  army,”  ap- 
Trial.  plauded  the  generals  and  even  the  most 
insignificant  officers  in  uniform,  not 
excepting  Major  Esterhazy,  to  whom  Prince  Henry 
of  Orleans  asked  to  be  presented.  Scuffles  took  place 
between  the  anti-Revisionists  and  the  handful  of 
“  Dreyfusards  ”  who  served  as  a  body-guard  to  Zola. 
Even  in  the  audience-chamber,  “  arranged  ”  with  care 
by  the  staff  and  its  friends  at  the  bar,  officers  in 
civil  dress  caused  a  stir  and  gave  vent  to  noisy  mani¬ 
festations.  There  was  fighting  in  the  lobbies.  Cries 
of  “Death  to  the  Jews!  ”  were  uttered  on  all  sides. 

Zola’s  lawyers,  Ferdinand  Labori  and  Albert  Cle- 
menceau,  had  summoned  a  large  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  greater  number  of  the  military  witnesses 
declined  at  first  to  reply  to  the  summons,  but  the 
court  did  not  admit  their  power  to  refuse,  and  they 
wTere  obliged  to  submit.  However,  in  order  that  the 
“chose  jugee”  should  receive  due  respect,  the  court 
decided  not  to  allow  any  document,  any  evidence 
which  bore  upon  facts  foreign  to  the  accusation,  to 
be  produced. 


The  president,  Delegorgue,  in  applying  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  observed  a  subtle,  almost  absurd,  distinction; 
he  admitted  all  that  could  prove  Esterhazy ’s  guilt 
but  not  Dreyfus’  innocence  or  the  irregularity  of 
his  condemnation ;  his  formula,  “  The  question  will 
not  be  admitted,”  soon  became  proverbial.  In  real¬ 
ity,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  a  dividing- 
line  between  the  two  classes  of  facts ;  and  the  line 
was  constantly  overstepped,  now  under  the  pretext 
of  establishing  the  “good  faith”  of  the  accused, 
now  to  justify  the  incriminating  phrase  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  court  martial  had  covered  by  order  the  illegality 
committed  by  the  first.  It  was  thus  that  Demange 
was  able  to  bring  out,  in  a  rapid  sentence,  the  fact 
of  the  communication  of  the  secret  document,  which 
fact  he  learned  from  his  fellow  advocate,  Salles. 

Concerning  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  most  important 
testimony  was  that  of  Colonel  Picquart,  who  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  public,  and  gained  nu¬ 
merous  sympathizers  by  his  calm,  dignified,  and 
reserved  attitude.  Without  letting  himself  be  either 
intimidated  or  flattered,  he  related  clearly  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  but  avoiding  all  unnecessary  disclosures, 
the  story  of  his  discovery.  His  adversaries,  Gonse, 
Henry,  Lauth,  Gribelin,  did  not  leave 
Picquart’s  a  stone  unturned  to  weaken  the  force 
Evidence,  of  his  evidence  and  to  assert  that  from 
the  very  commencement  he  had  been 
haunted  b}r  the  idea  of  substituting  Esterhazy  for 
Dreyfus.  There  was  a  long  dispute  over  his  sup¬ 
posed  plan  of  having  the  “  petit  bleu  ”  stamped  dur¬ 
ing  the  suspected  visits  that  Leblois  had  paid  him  at 
the  ministry.  Gribelin  pretended  that  he  had  seen 
them  seated  at  a  table  with  two  secret  dossiers  in 
front  of  them,  one  concerning  carrier-pigeons,  the 
other  concerning  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Henry  (ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel  for  the  occasion)  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  presence  of  Leblois, 
the  document  “canaille  de  D  ...”  taken  from  its 
envelope.  Picquart  denied  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  the  dates  contradicted ;  Henry  there¬ 
upon  replied :  “  Colonel  Picquart  has  told  a  lie.  ”  Pic¬ 
quart  kept  his  temper,  but  at  the  end  of  the  trial  sent 
his  seconds  to  Henry,  and  fought  a  duel  with  him,  in 
which  Henry  was  slightly  wounded.  As  to  Ester¬ 
hazy,  who  also  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  Pic¬ 
quart  refused  to  grant  him  the  honor  of  a  meeting. 
“That  man,”  said  he,  “belongs  to  the  justice  of  his 
country.  ”  In  this  trial  the  important  part  played  by 
Henry  began  to  appear ;  till  then  he  had  purposely 
kept  in  the  background,  and  concealed  a  deep  cun¬ 
ning  beneath  the  blunt  appearance  of  a  peasant-sol¬ 
dier.  One  day  (Feb.  13),  as  if  to  warn  his  chiefs 
that  he  had  the  upper  hand  of  them,  he  revealed  the 
formation  of  the  secret  dossier ;  he  also  spoke,  but 
vaguely,  of  a  supposed  ultra-secret  dossier,  two  let¬ 
ters  which  (he  pretended)  had  been  shown  him  by 
Colonel  Sandherr.  These  were  apparently  two  of 
the  forged  letters  attributed  to  the  German  emperor, 
which  were  whispered  about  sub  rosa  in  order  to 
convince  refractory  opinions. 

Among  the  civil  witnesses,  the  experts  in  hand¬ 
writing  occupied  the  longest  time  before  the  court. 
Besides  the  professional  experts,  eminent  savants 
such  as  Paul  Meyer,  A.  Giry,  Louis  Ha  vet,  and  Mo- 
linier,  affirmed  and  proved  that  the  writing  and  the 
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style  of  the  bordereau  were  those  of  Esterhazy.  Their 
adversaries  refused  to  admit  this  evidence  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  difference  between  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  the  published  facsimiles,  of  which  many, 
according  to  Pellieux,  resembled  forgeries.  The 
lawyers  then  asked  that  the  original  bordereau  might 
be  produced,  but  the  court  refused  to  give  the  order. 

General  de  Pellieux  had  established  himself  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Staff  Office.  An  elegant  officer,  gifted 
with  an  easy  and  biting  eloquence,  he  addressed  the 
court  at  almost  every  hearing,  sometimes  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  with  having  contributed  to  Esterhazy ’s 
acquittal,  sometimes  warning  the  jurymen  that  if 
they  overthrew  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  their  sons  would  be  brought  “to 
butchery.”  Like  Henry,  but  with  less  mental  reser¬ 
vation,  he  ended  one  day  b}r  divulging  a  secret.  On 
Feb.  17  he  had  had  a  prolonged  discussion  with  Pic- 
quart  as  to  whether  Esterhazy  could  possibly  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  documents  of  the  borde¬ 
reau,  the  real  date  of  which  was  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  (September,  and  not  April,  1894).-  Suddenly, 
as  if  unnerved,  he 'declared  that,  setting  the  borde¬ 
reau  aside,  there  was  a  proof,  subse- 
The  quent  in  date  but  positive,  of  the  guilt 
“  Thunder-  of  Dreyfus,  and  this  proof  he  had  had 
bolt”  before  his  eyes;  it  was  a  paper  in 

Qaioted.  which  the  attache  “A”  wrote  to  the 
attache  “B”:  “Never  mention  the 
dealings  we  have  had  with  this  Jew.”  General 
Gonse  immediately  confirmed  this  sensational  evi¬ 
dence.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  document 
forged  by  Henry — the  “  thunderbolt  ”  of  Billot — had 
been  publicly  produced.  The  impression  this  admis¬ 
sion  created  was  intense.  Labori  protested  against 
this  garbled  quotation,  and  demanded  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  should  either  be  brought  before  the  court  or 
should  not  be  used  at  all.  Then  Pellieux,  turning 
toward  an  orderly  officer,  cried :  “  Take  a  cab,  and  go 
and  fetch  General  de  Boisdeff re.  ”  While  waiting  for 
the  head  of  the  staff  the  hearing  was  adjourned;  it 
was  arranged  not  to  resume  it  that  day,  for  in  the  in¬ 
terval  the  government,  informed  of  the  incident,  had 
opposed  the  production  of  a  document  which  brought 
the  foreign  embassies  into  the  case,  and  of  which 
Hanotaux,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  warned 
by  the  Italian  ambassador,  Tornielli,  suspected  the 
genuineness.  At  the  next  day’s  hearing  Boisdeffre 
was  content  with  confirming  the  deposition  of  Pel¬ 
lieux  on  every  point  as  “accurate  and  authentic,” 
and  cynically  put  the  question  of  confidence  to  the 
jury.  The  president  declared  the  incident  closed. 
In  vain  did  Picquart,  questioned  by  the  lawyers, 
declare  that  he  considered  the  document  a  forgery. 
Pellieux  was  content  with  styling  him  scornfully 
“a  gentleman  who  still  bore  the  uniform  of  the 
French  army  and  who  dared  charge  three  generals 
with  a  forgery !  ”  From  that  moment  the  debates 
were  curtailed.  The  jury,  deliberating  under  fear 
of  physical  violence,  declared  the  defendants  guilty 
without  extenuating  circumstances.  In  consequence 
Zola  was  condemned  to  the  maximum  punishment — 
one  year’s  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs. 
The  publisher  of  “L’Aurore  ” — defended  by  George 
Clemenceau — was  sentenced  to  four  months’  impris¬ 
onment  and  a  similar  fine  (Feb.  23, 1898).  The  pris¬ 


oners  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  for  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  judgment.  Contrary  to  their  expectation 
and  to  that  of  the  public  the  Criminal 
The  Court  admitted  the  plea  on  the  formal 
Sentence  ground  that  the  complaint  should  have 
Annulled,  been  lodged  by  the  court  martial  which 
had  been  slandered,  and  not  by  the  min¬ 
ister  of  war.  The  sentence  was  therefore  annulled 
(April  2).  Cliambaraud,  the  judge-advocate,  as  well 
as  Manau,  the  attorney-general,  let  it  be  understood 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  resume  proceedings, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  a  discreet  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  revision  to  appear.  But  the  War  Of¬ 
fice,  urged  on  by  the  deputies,  had  gone  too  far  to 
draw  back.  The  court  martial,  immediately  assem¬ 
bled,  decided  to  lodge  a  civil  complaint.  This  time 
only  three  lines  from  the  article  were  retained  as 
count  of  the  indictment,  aud  the  case  was  deferred 
to  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  Seine  and  Oise  at  V er- 
sailles.  Zola  protested  against  the  competence  of 
this  court,  but  the  Court  of  Cassation  overruled 
him.  The  case  was  not  called  until  July  18,  under 
a  new  ministry.  At  the  last  moment  Zola  declared 
he  would  not  appear,  and  fled  to  England  to  avoid 
hearing  the  sentence,  which  would  then  become 
final.  The  court  condemned  him  without  debate  to 
the  maximum  punishment,  the  same  as  had  already 
been  pronounced  by  the  jury  of  the  Seine.  His 
name  was  also  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  experts,  on  their  part,  slandered  by 
him,  brought  an  action  against  him  which  ended  in 
his  being  condemned  to  pay  30,000  francs  ($6,000) 
damages. 

XIV.  The  excitement  which  accompanied  the 
Zola  case  had  been  echoed  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  different  parties  began  to 
Political  make  the  most  of  the  “  affaire”  for  their 
Aspects  of  political  ends.  A  very  small  phalanx 
the  of  Socialists  grouped  round  Jaures, 
“ Affaire.”  whose  generous  nature  proved  more 
clear-sighted  than  the  shrewdness  of 
his  colleagues,  and  accused  the  government  of  deliv¬ 
ering  the  republic  up  to  the  generals.  A  more  numer¬ 
ous  group  of  Radicals  with  “  Nationalist  ”  tendencies 
reproached  them,  on  the  contrary,  with  not  having 
done  what  was  necessary  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
army  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  a  dangerous  agitation. 
The  chief  spokesman  of  this  group  was  the  “aus¬ 
tere  intriguer  ”  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  descended  from 
a  former  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  himself  suspected  of  a  similar  ambition.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  shoals  the  premier  Moline  steered 
liis  course,  holding  fast  to  the  principle  of  “respect 
for  the  j  udgment  pronounced.  ”  Prudentty  refusing 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  proofs  of  Dreyfus’ 
guilt,  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  anti-Revisionists  by 
energetically  denouncing  the  Revisionists.  Thus  it 
was  that  on  Jan.  lo  and  22,  Cavaignac  having  called 
upon  the  government  to  publish  a  document  “  both 
decisive  and  without  danger  ” — the  alleged  report  of 
Gonse  upon  the  supposed  avowals  of  Dreyfus  to 
Lebrun-Reuault — Meline  flatly  declined  to  follow 
this  track,  which  he  called  “  la  revision  ala  tribune.” 
After  a  stormy  debate,  during  which  blows  were  ex¬ 
changed  on  the  platform,  the  Chamber  decided  in 
Moline’s  favor  (Jan.  24).  Again,  on  Feb.  12,  in  re- 
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spouse  to  a  question  concerning  “his  dealings  with 
the  Dreyfus  family,”  General  Billot  declared  that  if 
the  revision  took  place  he  would  not  remain  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer  at  the  War  Office. 

On  Feb.  24  the  ministry  were  challenged  as  to  the 
attitude  which  certain  generals  had  assumed  during 
the  Zola  trial.  Meline,  without  approving  of  the 
errors  of  speech,  explained  them  as  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  exasperation  caused  by  such  an  incessant 
campaign  of  invective  and  outrage.  But  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  about  to  end:  “It  must  absolutely 
cease!  ”  he  cried,  with  the  applause  of  the  Chamber, 
and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  mad  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  “intellectuels” — as  the  advocates  of  revi¬ 
sion  were  contemptuously  called — would  only  end  in 
bringingabout  a  religious  persecution.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  known  a  whole  series  of  disciplinary 
measures  demanded  by  circumstances.  By  the  end 
of  January  a  council  of  inquiry  had  declared  for 
Colonel  Picquart’s  retirement  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  indiscretions  in  connection  with  Leblois. 
The  ministerial  decision  had  been  left  in  suspense — 
it  is  easy  to  understand  in  whose  interest — during 
the  Zola  trial;  now  it  was  put  into  execution,  and 
Picquart’s  name  was  struck  off  the  army  list.  His 
“accomplice  ”  Leblois  was  dismissed  from  his  duties 
as“maire  adjoint,”  and  suspended  for  six  months 
from  the  practise  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 

During  the  four  months  which  followed  the  first 
verdict  against  Zola  the  cause  of  the  Revisionists 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  only  effect  that  their 
campaign  seemed  to  have  had  was  to  divide  French 
society.  On  the  one  side  were  the  army,  nearly  all 
the  leading  classes,  and  the  “social  forces,”  without 
considering  the  rabble;  on  the  other,  a  handful  of 
intellectual  men  and  of  Socialists.  Nationalism, 
another  form  of  Boulangism,  resumed  its  sway,  as¬ 
sociated  with  anti-Semitism,  whose  exploits  resulted 
in  filling  the  streets  of  Algiers  with  blood.  The 
battle  continued  in  the  press,  and  the  League  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  (president,  Senator  Trarieux) 
concentrated  the  partizans  of  revision.  But  from  a 
judicial  point  of  view  all  the  avenues  seemed  hence¬ 
forward  barred.  Apart  from  the  epilogue  of  the 
Zola  trial  only  two  cases,  which  received  scant  notice, 
maintained  a  feeble  spark  of  hope  despite  the  dark¬ 
ness.  On  the  one  hand,  Colonel  Pic- 
Two  quart,  after  having  vainly  knocked  at 
Favorable  all  the  doors  of  military  justice,  had 
Symptoms,  decided  to  lay  a  complaint  before  a 
civil  court  against  the  unknown  au¬ 
thors  of  the  forged  “Speranza”  letter  and  of  the 
forged  telegrams  which  he  had  received  in  Tunis. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cousin  of  Major  Esterhazy, 
Christian  Esterhazy,  lodged  a  complaint  against 
his  relative,  who,  under  pretense  of  investing  their 
moncjr  “with  his  friend  Rothschild,”  had  swindled 
Christian  and  his  mother  out  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  small  fortune.  The  same  examining  mag¬ 
istrate,  Bertulus,  was  entrusted  with  the  two  cases ; 
each  one  threw  light  upon  the  other.  Christian  had 
been  one  of  the  intermediate  agents  in  the  collusion 
between  Esterhazy  and  his  protectors  in  the  Staff 
Office,  and  he  divulged  some  edifying  details  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  elections  took  place. 


The  new  Chamber  was  as  mixed  in  its  representation 
as  had  been  its  predecessor,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  Nationalists  arid  anti-Semites.  It  did  not 
include  a  single  open  Dreyfusard:  some  (Jaures, 
J.  Reinach)  had  not  been  returned ;  others  had  not 
even  faced  the  struggle.  Besides,  during  the  elec¬ 
toral  period  the  recognized  attitude  of  all  parties 
had  been  to  keep  silent  outlie  “affaire”  and  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  formulas  of  enthusiasm  for  the  army  ; 
later  on,  a  few  provincial  councils  called  for  strong 
measures  against  the  agitators. 

At  its  first  meeting  with  the  Chamber  Meline ’s 
ministry  was  put  in  the  minority,  and  a  Radical 
cabinet  was  formed  (June  30).  It  had  for  president 
Henry  Brisson,  who  had  just  failed  as  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Chamber.  Brisson  had  re¬ 
mained,  and  persisted  in  remaining,  completely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  “  affaire  ” ;  but  he  took  as  min¬ 
ister  of  war  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  who  would  be  of 
use  to  him  as  a  security  with  regard  to  the  Nation¬ 
alists,  and  leave  him  full  power  on  this  delicate 
question. 

The  leader  of  the  Patriots’  League,  Deroulede, 
congratulated  Brisson  on  having  taken  in  partner¬ 
ship  a  man  “who  would  know  how  to  make  the 
honor  of  the  army  respected.”  Indeed,  Cavaignac, 
true  to  liis  promises  as  a  deputy,  an- 

Second  nounced  his  intention  of  “  muzzling  ” 

Castelin  the  impenitent  Dreyfusards.  But  first 
Interpella-  of  all  lie  meant  to  be  sure  that  he  had 
tion.  the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber.  On 
July  7  he  was  challenged  b}r  the 
deputy  Castelin,  who  demanded  fresh  proceedings 
against  Picquart,  Zola,  and  the  “syndicate.”  Ca¬ 
vaignac  addressed  the  Chamber.  His  speech,  very 
different  from  Meline \s  prudent  reserve  and  Billot’s 
empty  formulas,  constituted,  as  he  thought,  a  dem¬ 
onstration  in  due  form  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus, 
founded  principally  on  the  new  proofs  which  had 
been  revealed  since  his  condemnation.  Of  course, 
Cavaignac  laid  stress  upon  the  “confessions”  of 
Dreyfus,  established  by  Gonse’s  report — antedated 
— and  by  a  loose  leaf  (sic!)  from  Lebrun-Renault’s 
note-book,  afterward  destroyed  by  him — a  very  sus¬ 
picious  act.  Cavaignac  laid  before  the  Chamber  a 
whole  dossier  of  secret  papers :  (l)  The  document  “  ca¬ 
naille  de  D  .  .  (2)  A  document  of  March,  1S94, 

in  which  one  of  the  military  attaches  wrote  “  D.  has 
brought  me  several  interesting  things.  ”  (It  was  dis¬ 
covered  later  that  the  letter  “  D  ”  covered  something 
which  had  been  erased,  and  one  could  see  the  traces 
of  one  or  several  different  letters.)  (3)  A  document 
which  had  fallen  from  the  skies  in  1896,  and  which 
Pellieux  had  referred  to  in  the  discussion  at  Zola's 
trial.  Cavaignac,  whom  Hanotaux  and  Meline  had 
not  thought  fit  to  acquaint  with  Count  Tornielli’s 
protest,  gave  the  entire  text  of  this  document  for 
the  first  time,  all  except  one  sentence  which  he 
omitted  on  the  ground  of  diplomatic  propriety. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  weighed  its  “material 
and  moral  authenticity.”  Cavaignac ’s  demonstra¬ 
tion,  apparently  mathematically  exact,  and  made 
with  angry  conviction,  reassured  and  won  over  the 
Chamber,  which  voted  unanimously  that  his  speech 
should  be  posted  up  in  every  commune  throughout 
France.  It  was  remarked  that  Meline  was  among 
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the  few  who  did  not  vote.  The  “  Figaro  ”  proclaimed 
the  Dreyfus  case  a  “buried  matter.”  But  the  next 
day  Picquart  threw  cold  water  on  all  this  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  wrote  a  public  letter  to  Brisson,  offering 
to  prove  before  any  competent,  juris- 
Picquart’s  diction  that  the  documents  of  1894, 
Reply  to  quoted  by  Cavaignac,  did  not  apply 
Cavaignac.  to  Dreyfus,  and  that  the  document  of 
1896  “  had  every  appearance  of  being 
a  forgery.”  The  answer  to  this  audacious  manifes¬ 
tation  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  the  Chamber  Ca¬ 
vaignac  treated  with  contempt  a  man  who  dared  to 
argue  that  “a  document  which  he  had  never  seen” 
could  be  a  forgery.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
Picquart  and  Leblois,  by  virtue  of  the  law  on  es¬ 
pionage  (July  12).  This  was  the  accusation  against 
Picquart  already  brought  by  Henry,  Lautli,  and 
Gribelin  during  Zola’s  trial,  for  having  (1)  examined 
with  Leblois  the  dossier  of  a  spy  named  Beulot,  and 
a  secret  dossier  respecting  carrier-pigeons,  and  (2) 
communicated  to  Leblois  the  secret  dossiers  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  against  Dreyfus  and  Esterhazy.  Picquart  de¬ 
nied  that  he  had  shown  Leblois  any  document  either 
secret  or  concerning  the  national  defense.  More¬ 
over,  some  of  these  “  facts  ”  had  been  denounced  at 
the  council  of  inquiry  which  had  ordered  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  army.  Therefore  the  principle  “  N  on 
bis  in  idem”  should  have  made  fresh  proceedings 
impossible ;  but  the  minister,  bitterly  resenting  the 
doubt  cast  on  his  sincerity,  did  not  stop  to  take  these 
considerations  into  account.  Picquart  was  arrested 
and  incarcerated  in  the  civil  prison  of  La  Sante 
(July  18).-  The  inquiry,  entrusted  to  the  judge  Al¬ 
bert  Fabre,  soon  took  a  turn  favorable  to  the  prison¬ 
er,  whose  adversaries  became  confused  by  perpet¬ 
ually  contradicting  facts  and  dates.  On  the  same 
day  as  this  arrest  the  examining  magistrate  Bertulus, 
disregarding  the  threats  and  entreaties  of  which  he 
had  been  the  object,  on  his  own  initiative  (as  an 
official  note  put  it)  sent  Major  Esterhazy  and  his 
mistress,  Marguerite  Pays,  to  prison,  accused  of  the 
crime  of  forgery  and  of  using  forgeries;  he  had  in 
fact  become  convinced  that  the  “Sper- 
Trial  of  anza  ”  telegram  was  the  work  of 
Esterhazy  Madame  Pays,  and  that  they  were  not 
for  altogether  innocent  of  the  sending  of 
Forgery,  the  “  Blanche  ”  telegram.  Then,  when 
Bertulus  had  decided  to  send  Ester¬ 
hazy  and  his  mistress  before  the  Assize  Court,  the 
Chambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation  interfered  and 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  insufficient  evidence  (Aug. 
12),  and  also  declared  the  complicity  of  Du  Paty  in¬ 
sufficiently  proved. 

After  the  decision  pronounced  in  his  favor,  Ester¬ 
hazy  had  been  set  at  liberty ;  but  he  did  not  come 
out  of  this  troublesome  adventure  unscathed.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  his  speech  of  July  7,  Cavaignac  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  officer  would  be  “smitten  with  the 
disciplinary  punishments  that  he  had  deserved,  ”  and 
he  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  inquiry. 
Before  this  council,  presided  over  by  General  de  St. 
Germain,  Esterhazy,  to  avenge  himself,  made  revela¬ 
tions  which  were  most  compromising  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  his  protectors.  He  told  of  his  collusion 
with  the  staff,  and  of  his  threatening  letters  to  the 


president  of  the  republic.  Nevertheless,  the  council 
declined  to  find  him  guilty  of  having  failed  either  in 
discipline  or  in  matters  of  honor ;  they  sustained  only 
(and  by  a  majority  of  one)  the  charge  of  “habitual 
misconduct.  ”  Notwithstanding  a  letter  from  General 
Zurlinden,  military  governor  of  Paris,  recommending 
indulgent  measures,  Esterhazy ’s  name  was  struck 
off  the  army  lists  by  the  minister  of  war  (Aug.  31). 

But  just  at  this  time  an  incident  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  occurred  to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Cavaignac,  in  spite  of  his  assurance,  had  none  the 
less  been  agitated  by  the  doubts  ex- 
The  pressed  on  all  sides  as  to  the  authen- 
Henry  ticity  of  certain  documents  in  his  dos- 
Forgery.  sier.  In  order  to  ease  his  mind  he 
ordered  a  general  revision  and  a  re¬ 
classification  of  the  secret  dossier.  In  the  course  of 
this  operation  Major  Cuignet,  working  by  lamp¬ 
light,  noticed  an  alarming  peculiarity  in  the  “  docu¬ 
ment  Henry  ” :  the  lines  of  the  paper — which  was 
ruled  in  squares — were  not  of  the  same  color  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  as  they  were  in  the  middle. 
When  he  looked  at  the  document  produced  by 
Henry  himself  for  comparison — an  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner  (falsified)  dating  from  1894 — he  ascertained,  by 
comparing  the  ruled  squares,  that  the  heading  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  latter  document  belonged  in 
reality  to  the  “  document  Henry,  ”  and  vice  versa.  If 
the  two  papers  had  been  contemporary,  this  inver¬ 
sion  might  have  been  attributed  to  a  pardonable 
error  in  gumming  them  together ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case:  one  was  supposed  to  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether  in  1894,  the  other  in  1896 ;  therefore  the  docu¬ 
ments  had  evidently  been  tampered  with  at  this 
latter  date.  Much  concerned  by  his  discovery, 
Cuignet  apprised  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  (General 
Roget)  and  the  minister,  who  recognized  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  it.  Their  conviction,  which  the  nonsense 
and  the  improbability  of  the  “  Vercingetorix  docu¬ 
ment  ” — as  Esterhazy  had  called  it — had  not  been 
able  to  shake,  gave  way  before  the  divergence  of  the 
squares  ruled  on  the  paper.  Cavaignac,  for  motives 
still  unknown,  kept  the  matter  secret  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Then,  as  Henry  was  passing"  through  Paris, 
he  summoned  him  to  the  War  Office,  and  questioned 
him  in  the  presence  of  Generals  de  Boisdeffre, 
Gonse,  and  Roget.  Henry  commenced  by  swearing 
that  the  document  was  authentic,  then  got  entangled 
in  confused  explanations,  then  admitted  that  he  had 
completed  certain  parts  of  it  “  from  oral  information  ” 
he  had  received ;  in  the  end,  conquered  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  he  owned  that  he  had  invented 
the  whole  thing.  But  they  knew  well  why  and  for 
whom ;  and  he  threw  an  anxious  glance  on  Generals 
Boisdeffre  and  Gonse,  who  in  1896  had  accepted 
this  timely  forgery  without  question ;  these  generals 
kept  frigid  silence.  Abandoned  by  the  chiefs  who 
had  tacitly  driven  him  to  the  crime,  Henry  gave  way 
entirely.  By  order  of  the  minister  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  under  arrest  and  confined  in  Mont  Vale- 
rien.  The  next  day  he  cut  his  throat 
Suicide  with  a  razor  left  in  his  possession, 
of  Henry,  taking  with  him  to  the  grave  his  se¬ 
cret  and  that  of  a  great  part  of  the 
“affaire”  (Aug.  31,  1898).  On  the  same  day  Es¬ 
terhazy  prudently  disappeared  from  Paris;  it  was 
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known  that  lie  had  taken  refuge  in  Brussels,  and  then 
in  London.  Colonel  Henry ’s  avowal  gravely  affected 
General  Boisdeffre’s  position,  for  he  had  publicly 
proclaimed  and  affirmed  to  the  minister  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  document.  He  immediately  tendered  his 
resignation  as  head  of  the  staff,  and,  despite  Cavai- 
gnac’s  entreaties,  insisted  on  its  acceptance. 

This  double  “coup  de  theatre,”  at  once  made 
public,  created  a  tremendous  sensation  at  lirst.  The 
enemies  of  revision  were  overwhelmed ;  it  was  several 
days  before  they  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  rally 
round  the  theory  of  the  “  patriotic  forgery  ”  imagined 
by  a  contributor  to  the  “  Gazette  de  France,”  Charles 
Mourras.  According  to  him,  Henry  had  forged  this 
document  as  a  sort  of  resume  for  the  public,  because 
the  “real  proofs”  could  not  be  revealed  without  dan¬ 
ger.  This  absurd  theory  (for  if  ever  a  document 
were  intended  exclusively  for  “internal  use,”  as 
Pressense  put  it,  it  was  that  one!)  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Nationalists. 

But  public  opinion  had  changed  considerably,  or 
was  at  least  shaken.  The  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  thenceforward  seemed  inevitable;  the  council 
of  ministers  investigated  the  matter.  It  was  evident 
that  if  Colonel  Henry  had  been  obliged  to  forge  a 
false  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  in  1896,  the  dos¬ 
sier  did  not  contain  a  single  one  that  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  decisive.  Cavaignac  refused  to  draw  this 
inference — too  honest  to  hush  up  Henry’s  forgery, 
he  was  too  obstinate  to  retract  his  speech  of  J uly  7. 
He  declared  that  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  Dreyfus’  guilt,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  led 
to  this  decision  by  Brisson’s  firmly  expressed  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  steps  toward  revision  (Sept.  4). 

General  Zurlinden,  governor  of  Paris,  accepted 
the  vacant  post  in  the  War  Office  at  the  personal 
request  of  the  president  of  the  repub- 
Zurlinden  lie.  He  was  an  honest  soldier,  but 
Succeeds  narrow-minded ;  the  press  of  the  staff 
Cavaignac.  loaded  him  with  insults,  which  did 
not  fail  to  affect  him.  The  revision 
founded  upon  the  discovery  of  a  “  new  fact  ”  could 
only  be  demanded  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  As 
early  as  Sept.  8  Madame  Dreyfus  had  laid  before  him 
a  request  to  take  this  initiative.  She  alleged  two 
“new  facts”:  (1)  the  expert’s  examination  of  the 
bordereau,  which  she  was  informed  had  not  given 
the  same  results  as  in  1894 ;  (2)  the  confession  of 
Henry’s  crime,  which  consequently  annulled  his 
all-important  evidence  in  the  action  against  her  hus¬ 
band.  As  a  result  of  this  claim  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  Sarrien,  demanded  that  the  secretary  of  war 
should  communicate  the  Dreyfus  dossier.  To  the 
general  surprise,  Zurlinden  sent  it  to  him  with  a  long 
notice  unfavorable  to  revision.  However,  after  a 
prolonged  discussion,  the  ministry  decided  to  proceed 
and  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  judicial  commission, 
which  they  were  bound  to  consult  in 
Ministerial  such  a  case.  Thereupon  Zurlinden 
Changes,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  retirement  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  works,  Tillaye  (Sept.  17).  Zurlinden 
was  reinstated  as  governor  of  Paris ;  General  Cha- 
noine  inherited  his  position  in  the  War  Office,  as  well 
as  the  insults  of  the  anti-Revisionist  press.  During 
his  short  term  of  office  Zurlinden,  with  an  impartial¬ 


ity  that  showed  more  uprightness  than  discretion, 
had  smitten  two  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  drama. 
It  resulted  from  Esterhazy’s  declarations  before  his 
council  of  discipline,  and  from  an  inquiry  opened  in 
consequence,  that  Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam  had 
sided  with  Esterliazy  before  and  during  his  action. 
Du  Paty  took  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  for 
his  conduct,  and  asserted  that  he  had  acted  without 
reference  to  his  chiefs;  this  was  chivalrous,  but  only 
half  true.  However  that  may  be,  the  assistance 
thus  given  to  Esterliazy  was  judged  “reprehensible 
from  a  military  point  of  view  ” :  Du  Paty  was  re¬ 
tired  and  put  on  half- pay  for  punishment  (Sept. 
12).  After  Du  Paty*  came  Picquart.  Zurlinden, 
having  become  acquainted  with  his  dossier,  proposed 
to  the  council  of  ministers  to  arraign  Picquart  be¬ 
fore  a  court  martial  on  the  charge,  already  drawn  up 
by  Esterliazy,  of  having  fabricated  the  “  petit  bleu.” 
The  only  possible  basis  for  such  an  accusation  con¬ 
sisted  in  certain  signs  of  erasure  in  the  document 
which  had  not  existed  in  the  photographs  taken  of 
it  in  1896.  The  council  appeared  little  in  favor  of 
these  proceedings,  but  Zurlinden,  acting  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Paris,  almost  immediately  after  tendering 
his  resignation,  presented  to  his  successor  a  warrant 
of  inquiry,  which  the  latter  signed  without  paying 
much  attention  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  haste  was 
that  the  keeper  of  seals  had  asked  Picquart  for  a  “  me¬ 
moir”  on  the  fitness  of  revision;  the  military  party 
was  therefore  eager  to  discredit  his  testimony  by  a 
charge  of  forgery.  On  Sept.  21,  the  day  on  which 
the  case  of  Picquart  and  Leblois  was  brought  before 
the  “tribunal  correctionnel,”  the  government  attor¬ 
ney  demanded  the  adjournment  of  the  affair,  first,  on 
account  of  the  Dreyfus  revision,  which  might  modify 
the  aspect  of  the  deeds  with  which  Picquart  was 
charged;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  new  and 
serious  accusation  which  had  been  brought  against 
the  latter.  Picquart  then  rose  and  warned  his 
judges  and  the  public,  saying:  “To-night  perhaps  I 
shall  go  to  the  Cherche-Midi,  and  this  is  probably 
the  last  time  that  I  will  be  able  to  speak  in  public. 
I  would  have  the  world  knoAV  that  if  there  be  found 
in  my  cell  the  rope  of  Lemercier- Picard  or  the  ra¬ 
zor  of  Henry,  I  shall  have  been  assassinated.  No 
man  like  myself  can  for  a  moment  think  of  suicide.” 
Lemercier-Picard  was  one  of  Henry’s  agents,  whose 
real  name  was  Leeman,  and  who  had  probably  been 
concerned  in  the  forgery  of  1896;  he  had  afterward 
hanged  himself  under  mysterious  circumstances 
from  the  window-fastening  of  a  furnished  house. 
The  next  day  Picquart  was  taken  from  the  civil 
prison  of  La  Saute  and  enrolled  on  the  register  at 
the  Cherche-Midi,  where  he  was  put  into  the  strictest 
solitary  confinement. 

Some  days  after,  the  vote  of  the  commission 
charged  with  givingapreliminary  opinion  upon  the 
demand  for  a  revision  was  made  known:  opinion 
was  equally  divided.  This  division  legally  inferred 
rejection;  but  the  minister  of  war  was  not  bound  to 
accept  the  opinion  of  the  commission.  He  wished, 
however,  to  shield  himself  behind  a  vote  of  the 
council  of  ministers.  After  four  hours  of  delibera¬ 
tion  it  was  decided,  at  the  instance  of  Brisson,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Bourgeois,  that  the  keeper  of  the  seals 
should  lay  the  affair  before  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
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Thus  the  proceedings  for  revision  were  definitely 
inaugurated  (Sept.  ‘27). 

XV.  Now  that,  thanks  to  the  manly  resolution  of 
Brisson,  the  obstinate  defenders  of  the  work  of  1894 
had  been  deprived  of  support,  their  only  remaining 
hope  lay  in  the  revolutionary  action  of  the  army,  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  will 
be  seen  how  they  used  successively  each  of  these 
three  means.  They  found  help,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  thoughtless  violence  of  certain  apostles  of  re¬ 
vision  who  persisted  in  including  the  whole  army 
in  the  fault  committed  by  some  of  its  chiefs.  The 
most  extreme  of  these  was  Urlmin  Colder,  who  was 
prosecuted  (under  Dupuy’s  ministry)  for  ids  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles,  “The  Army  Against  the  Nation,” 
and  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  the  Seine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anti-Bevisionists  were  encouraged  by  the 
strange  inactivity  of  the  president  of  the  republic. 
The  day  before  the  reopening  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  sudden  and  suspicious  strikes,  noisy  pub¬ 
lic  meetings,  struggles  in  the  streets, 
Resigna-  reports  of  a  military  conspiracy,  all 

tion  of  contributed  to  overexcite  the  temper 
Brisson’s  of  the  public.  The  very  day  of  the 
Ministry,  reopening  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  (Oct.  25)  Brisson’s  ministry  was  de¬ 
feated  on  a  motion  which  virtually  accused  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  permitting  the  attacks  upon  the  army, 
aid  it  resigned  forthwith. 

It  was  replaced  on  Nov.  ft  by  a  cabinet  of  “  repub¬ 
lican  union”  presided  over  by  Charles  Dupuv,  with 
Ereycinet  at  the  War  Oflice  and  Lcbrot  keeper  of  the 
seals.  The  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion.  having  the  demand  fora  revision  laid  before  it, 
held  public  audience  on  Oct.  27  and  28  to  express  its 
opinion  upon  the  admissibility  of  the  demand.  The 
attorney-general  Manau  and  the  councilor  Bard,  the 
latter  in  a  very  remarkable  report,  both  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  claim.  They  adopted  the 
two  motives  for  the  request  presented  by  .Madame 
Dreyfus.  The  avowed  forgery  of  Colonel  Henry 
covered  his  evidence  of  189-1,  and  even  the  origin  of 
the  bordereau  which  had  been  through  his  hands, 
with  justifiable  suspicion;  the  report  of  the  experts 
of  1897,  the  purport  of  which  was  revealed  on  this 
occasion,  tended  to  establish  the  belief  that  the  borde¬ 
reau  was  not  in  Dreyfus’  handwriting,  as  had  been 
claimed  in  189-1,  but  was  “a  tracing  of  the  writing  of 
Esterha/.y.”  Theattorney -general,  an  old  republican, 
was  in  favor  of  immediately  annulling  the  sentence 
of  189-1  and  suspending  the  punishment  of  Dreyfus; 
the  councilor  Bard,  taking  into  consideration  the 
resistance  of  military  authority,  whose  motives  were 
enumerated  in  Zurlinden’s  letter,  proposed  simply 
that  tin;  Criminal  Chamber  should  declare  tlx*  claim 
“  formally  admissible”  and  should  proceed  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  which  would  throw  further  light  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  set  people’s  minds  at  rest.  It  was  this  last 
expedient  that  commended  itself  to  the  Criminal 
Chamber  (Oct.  29);  and  it  was  further  decided  (Nov. 
8)  that  instead  of  appointing  a  special  commission, 
the  court  as  a  whole  should  hold  this  supplemen¬ 
tary  examination.  They  began  at  once  and  heard, 
in  greatest  secrecy,  a  long  series  of  witnesses,  not 
excepting  Esterha/.y,  who,  having  been  threatened 
with  an  action  for  swindling  his  cousin  Christian, 


obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  come  to  Paris  with¬ 
out  fear  of  being  arrested.  On  Nov.  15  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Chamber  decided  that  Dreyfus 
Trial  should  be  informed  of  the  commenee- 
Before  the  ment  of  proceedings  for  the  revision, 

Court  of  and  invited  to  present  his  means  of 
Cassation,  defense.  This  was  the  first  news  that 
the  unhappy  man  had  heard  of  the 
campaign  begun  in  bis  behalf. 

Before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  as  in  the  actions 
against  both  Esterha/.y  and  Zola,  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  revision  was  to  be  Colonel  Picquart.  To 
weaken  the  importance  of  his  evidence  and  to  retal¬ 
iate  for  the  revision,  the  military  party  wished  to 
force  the  colonel’s  condemnation  beforehand.  The 
inquiry  into  his  case,  entrusted  to  Captain  Tavernier, 
was  quickly  ended.  On  Nov.  24  General  Zurlinden, 
governor  of  Paris,  signed  the  order  demanding  his 
trial  before  the  court  martial;  he  was  charged  with 
forging  the  “petit  bleu,”  with  using  other  forgeries, 
and  with  communicating  secret  documents  concern¬ 
ing  national  defense.  Numerous  petitions  from 
“inlellectuels”  protested  against  these  hasty  meas¬ 
ures,  and  demanded  that  the  judgment  of  Picquart 
should  l>e delayed  until  the  result  of  the  inquiry  in 
the  Courtof  Cassation  should  have  putin  its  true  light 
the  part  he  had  played  in  all  this  affair.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  deputies  Bos,  Millcraud,  and  Poincare,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  1894,  who  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  “unburden  his  conscience” — a  little 
late  in  the  day  (Nov.  28). 

Ereycinet  and  Dupuy  refused  to  postpone  the. 
court  martial,  but  were  willing  to  hamper  it  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  Court  of  Cassation  to  claim  the  Picquart 
dossier.  Finally,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  by  Wal- 
deck-Bousseau  to  pass  a  law  suspending  the  case  of 
Picquart,  who  was  awaiting  trial  before  both  the 
“tribunal  correctionnel  ”  and  the  court  martial,  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  on  the  colonel’s  application, 
ordered  that  the  two  dossiers  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  it,  thus  indefinitely  postponing  the  meeting 
of  the  court  martial.  (After  the  close  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  on  March  8,  1899,  the  court  decided  that  the 
Civil  Court  alone  was  concerned  with  the  accusa¬ 
tions  against  Picquart,  in  consequence  of  which  de¬ 
lusion  he  was  transferred  from  the  military  prison 
at  Cherche-.Midi  to  the  civil  prison  of  La  Saul  e.) 

After  having  almost  terminated  the  hearing  of  t  he 
witnesses,  the  Criminal  Chamber  insisted  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  secret  dossier,  withheld  by  military  author¬ 
ity,  communicated  to  it.  This  request  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  ;  the  matter  was  even  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Dec.  19).  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  before  deciding,  required  guar¬ 
anties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  it  from  indiscreet 
publication  ;  these  guaranties,  accepted  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation  (Dee.  27),  consisted  in  an  olilcer  of  the 
War  Olllce  being  charged  to  carry  the  dossier  every 
day  to  the  court  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  War 
Oliice  in  the  evening. 

While  the  Criminal  Court  was  proceeding  with  its 
inquiry,  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which 
all  its  movements  were  surrounded,  the  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  decision  would  be  favorable 
to  the  claim  for  revision.  To  avoid  this  eatastro-; 
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at  any  price,  tlic  enemies  of  revision  commenced 
a  violent  campaign  in  the  newspapers,  defaming 
the  magistrates  of  the  Criminal  Chain- 
Attacks  on  her,  who  were  represented  as  having 
the  Court,  been  required  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  Dreyfus.  The  Liguo  do  In 
Patric  Fran^aise,  founded  in  Jan.,  18!)9,  under  the 
auspices  of  'the  academicians  Francois  Coppee  and 
Jules  Lcmaitre,  energetically  seconded  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  demanded  that  these  “disqualified” 
judges  should  he  discharged  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  case.  The  president  of  the  Civil  Chamber  of  the 
court,  Quesnay  de  Benurepairc,  was  found  ready  to 
lend  the  support  of  his  high  dignity  to  these  calum¬ 
nies;  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  judge  (Jan. 

8,  1899),  and  began  in  “  I/Echo  de  Paris  ”  a  series 
of  articles  against  his  colleagues.  His  most  serious 
charge  was  that  President  I.oew,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  tiring  sitting,  had  sent  Picquart  a  glass  of 
hot  grog, 

'Plie  astonishment  of  the  public  was  intensified  | 
when  on  Jan.  80  the  government  presented  a  bill 
demanding  that  the  affair  should  be  judged  by  the 
united  sections  of  the  whole  Court  of  Cassation! 
Dupuy  asserted  that  the  bill  was  a  measure  of  paci- 
lication  ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  decision— and  why 
did  the  Revisionists  fear  that  the  whole  Court  of 
Cassation  would  disavow  the  Criminal  Chamber? 
— should  have  such  force  that  nobody  but  “  fools  or 
rebels”  would  be  found  to  contest  it.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  and  above  all  the  fear  of  provoking  a  minis¬ 
terial  crisis,  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  a  part 
of  the  republicans.  The  “  loi  de  dessaisissement” 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Feb.  10), 
and  a  little  later  by  the  Senate  (Feb.  28). 

In  the  interval  between  the  taking  of  these  two 
votes  an  important  event  had  occurred — the  sudden 
death  of  the  president,  Felix  Fan  re  (Feb.  16).  The 
congress  which  immediately  assembled  set  aside  the 
candidateship  of  all  those  who  had  been  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  involved  in  the  Drey  ins  ail  air  (Moline, 
Brisson,  Dupuy),  and  fixed  its  choice  on  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  Emile  Loubet,  who  had  preserved 
up  to  that  time,  and  who  continued  to  preserve,  a 
consistently  neutral  attitude.  Nevertheless,  as  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  Senate  and  of 
The  Death  t ho  Revisionists  in  the  Chamber,  his 
of  Felix  nomination  awakened  the  fury  of  the 
Faure.  Nationalists,  anti-Semites,  and  reac¬ 
tionists.  On  different  sides  conspira¬ 
tors  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder 
and  attempted  a  decisive  stroke.  The  Orleanist  pre¬ 
tender  advanced  closer  to  the  frontier.  At  Felix 
Fame’s  funeral  (Feb.  28)  the  leaders  of  the  League 
of  Patriots,  DeroulMo  and  Marcel  Haber!,  tried  to 
induce  General  Roget.’s  brigade  to  proceed  to  the 
Elysee.  The  two  agitators  were  arrested,  brought 
before  the  jury  of  the  Seine  for  “  misdemeanor  in  the 
press,”  ami  acquitted  Olay  81). 

The  Criminal  Chamber  bad  terminated  its  inquiry 
on  Feb.  9 ;  immediately  after  the  vote  for  the  “  loi  de 
dessaisissement”  the  whole  proceeding  was  turned 
over  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  latter  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  the  results  obtained,  heard 
several  new  witnesses,  and  had  the  secret dossiers, 
both  military  and  diplomatic,  laid  before  it.  It  was 


still  engaged  in  studying  them  when  the  “1'igaro 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  published,  beginning 
with  March  81,  the  complete  reports  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  inquiry  which  had  been  put  in  print  for 
the  private  use  of  the  councilors.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  wide  spread.  For  the  first,  time  the 
general  public  had  all  the  factors  of  the  case  before 
its  eyes  and  could  reason  out  an  opinion  for  it¬ 
self.  The  characteristic  result  of  the  inquiry  was 
the  melting  away  of  all  the  pretended  proofs  of  the 
guilt  of  Dreyfus,  inferred  from  the  secret  dossier: 
not  a  single  one  had  withstood  an  impartial  examina¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  many  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  recognized  as  false  or  as  having 
been  tampered  with. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Staff  Office,  General  Roget, 
Major  Cuignct,  and  G'avaignac,  now  returned  to  the 
bordereau,  and  struggled  to  show  that  the  documents 
enumerated  therein  could  have  been  betrayed  only 
by  Dreyfus.  But  the  attributing  of  the  bordereau 
to  Dreyfus  clashed  with  the  declaration  of  t ho  new 
experts  appointed  by  the  Criminal  Chamber  (Paul 
Meyer,  airy,  Molinicr),  who  were  unanimous  in  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  Esterlmzy.  Clmravay,  one  of  the 
experts  of  1894  who  had  decided  against  Dreyfus, 
retracted  his  previous  decision  when  Esterlmzy ’s 
writing  was  put  before  him.  Lastly,  a  search,  made 
ns  early  as  the  month  of  November,  put  the  court,  in 
possession  of  two  letters  acknowledged  by  Lster- 
lmzy,  written  on  the  same“pelure”  paper  (foreign 
note-paper)  as  the  bordereau;  a  search  had  been 
made  in  vain  for  samples  of  this  paper  in  Dreyfus 
house,  and  in  1897  Esterlmzy  had  denied  that  he  had 
ever  used  it. 

Before  the  united  courts  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
cident  was  that  of  the  Panizznrdi  telegram  of  Nov. 
2,  1894.  Instead  of  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
telegram,  which  quite  exonerated  Dreyfus,  the  se¬ 
cret  military  dossier  communicated  to 

The  the  Court  of  Cassation  contained  only 
Panizzardi  a  false  version  of  it,  put  together  from 
Telegram,  memory  in  1898  by  Colonel  1  Icnry.  In 
the  course  of  his  deposition  Major 
Cuignct  tried  to  justify  this  false  version,  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  Foreign  Office  of  dishonorable  conduct. 
A  somewhat  animated  correspondence  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ministries  on  this  subject.  However, 
the  delegate  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Palcologue,  had 
no  trouble  in  confounding  his  opponent,  and  on 
April  27  Cuignct  and  General  Clmmoin,  in  the  name 
of  the  War  Ollice,  signed  a  warrant  recognizing  the 
accuracy  of  (ho  official  interpretation.  This  incident 
had  a  parliamentary  echo.  On  .May  5  De  Froyeinet 
tendered  his  resignation  from  the  War  Office  rather 
abruptly,  lie.  was  replaced  by  Krantz,  until  then 
minister  of  public  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  prejudices  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  councilors  who  were 
elmrged  with  the  examination  of  the  case,  the  inquiry 
of  the  united  courts  only  continued  in  a  striking 
manner  the  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Criminal 
Chamber.  The  president  of  the  Civil  Chamber,  Bal¬ 
lot- Beaupre,  was  entrusted  with  the  report,  which 
he  read  in  the  open  court  on  May  29.  Visibly  af¬ 
fected,  he  declared  that  the  bordereau  was  t  he  work  of 
Esterlmzy:  this  fact  being  proved,  even  if  it  did  not 
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allow  of  Esterlmzy’s  acquittal  being  overthrown, 
was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  Dreyfus’  innocence; 
and  this  was,  according  to  Ballot -Beau  pre,  the  new 
fact  required  by  the  law.  Munuu,  the  attorney-gener¬ 
al.  in  his  address  to  the  court,  tiro  light  forward  a  sec¬ 
ond  “  new  fact  ” — I  lenry ’s  forgery.  A  f ter  a  masterly 
speech  by  Mornard,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Dreyfus 
family,  the  Court  of  Cassation  retired  for  delibera¬ 
tion.  In  their  decision,  rendered  June  <1,  they  set 
aside  the  “tins  de  non  rccevoir”  (refusal  to  admit¬ 
tance)  inferred  either  from  the  secret  dossier  or  from 
the  pretended  confessions  of  Dreyfus,  which  they 
judged  not  proved  and  improbable.  They  retained 
two  “new  facts”:  one,  recognized  by  all,  the  fresh 
attribution  of  the  bordereau;  the  other,  the  secret 
communication  made  to  the  judges  of  Dreyfus,  of 
the  document  “canaille  de  D  .  .  .,”  now  considered 
by  every  one  as  inapplicable  to  t  he  prisoner.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  the  Court,  of  Cassation  annulled  the  .sentence 
of  1894,  and  ordered  that  Dreyfus  be  tried  again  be¬ 
fore  a  court  martial  at  Rennes. 

The  very  day  before  this  memorable  decree  Ester- 
hazy  declared  to  a  reporter  of  “ Le  Matin”  that  he 
was  indeed  the  author  of  the  bordereau;  but  he  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  written  it  “by  order,”  to  furnish 
his  friend,  Colonel  Sandherr  (whose  secret  agent,  he 
pretended  to  have  been),  with  a  material  proof  against 
the  traitor  Dreyfus. 

XVI.  The  presumptions  that  had  been  admitted 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  favor  of  the  innocence 
of  Dreyfus,  were  so  powerful  that,  according  to 
general  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial 
at  Rennes  could  be  nothing  but  a 
The  Court  mere  formality,  destined  to  procure 

Martial  for  Dreyfus  the  supreme  satisfaction 
at  Rennes,  of  being  rehabilitated  by  his  peers. 

Rut  after  the  lies,  the  hatred,  the  in¬ 
sults  which  had  accumulated  during  the  last  two 
years,  after  the  work  of  demoralization  accomplished 
by  the  press  of  both  parties,  the  overexcited  army 
had  now  reached  the.  point  of  identifying  its  own 
honor  with  the  shame  of  Dreyfus.  Its  suspicions 
having  been  successfully  roused  against  civil  jus¬ 
tice,  it  refused  to  bow  down  before  the  work  of  the 
latter,  although  it  was  so  straightforward;  and,  as 
Renault  Morlidrc  had  foretold,  the  only  effect  that 
the  “loi  de  dessaisissement  ”  had  was  to  direct  upon 
the  whole  Court  of  Cassation  the  suspicions  and  the 
invectives  reserved  up  to  this  time  for  the  Criminal 
Chamber  alone. 

The  first  victim  of  this  fresh  outburst  of  passion 
was  the  Dupuy  ministry.  This  “ministere  de  bas¬ 
cule  ”  (trimming  ministry),  after  having  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  retard  the  work  of  justice,  now 
seemed  to  accept  it  without  any  reserve,  and  to  be 
ready  to  draw  any  inference  from  it.  The  cruiser 
“Sfux,”  stationed  at  La  Martinique,  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  bring  Dreyfus  back  to  France.  Du  Paly 
de  Clam  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  Henry  forgery,  an  accusation  rashly 
made  by  Major  Cuignet,  and  which  was  bound  to 
be  rejected  for  lack  of  evidence. 

General  Pellicux  was  brought  before  a  council 
of  inquiry  for  collusion  with  Esterhazy;  Esterhazy 
himself  was  prosecuted  for  the  affair  of  the  “liber¬ 
ating  document."  The  cabinet  felt  itself  threatened  | 


by  the  indignation  of  all  sections  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  made  fresh  advances  to  the  “Dreyfus- 
ards.”  On  Juno  5  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted 
the  public  placarding  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
<>r  Cassation — a  necessary  step  in  view  of  similar 
action  taken  in  the  case  of  Cavaignac’s  speech. 
Still  further,  the  cabinet  proposed  to  t  he  Chamber  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  an  action  against  General 
Mercier,  on  the  ground  of  the  secret  communication 
made  to  the  judges  of  1894. 

Rut  the  Chamber,  which  lmd  acclaimed  Cavaignac 
and  overthrown  Brisson,  hesitated  to  start  upon  the 
course  of  retaliation  into  which  Dupuy  was  urging 
it.  It  found  a  deputy  (Ribot)  to  declare  that  the 
ministry  was  encroaching  upon  its  prerogatives, 
and  another  (Pourquery  de  Boisscrin)  to  propose  the 
postponement  of  any  decision  until  the  court  martial 
of  Rennes  had  rendered  its  decree.  This  last  propo¬ 
sition  rallied  the  majority;  nobody  observed  that,  in 
thus  connecting  Mercier’s  safety  with  a  fresh  con¬ 
demnation  of  Dreyfus,  a  false  character  was  being 
given  in  advance  to  the  trial  at  Rennes:  out  of  a 
simple  legal  debate  was  being  formed  a  duel  between 
a  captain  and  a  general. 

Du  pay's  cabinet  was  finally  overthrown  (June 
12),  and  the  groups  on  the  Left,  in  pres- 
Defeat  of  cnee  of  the  danger  of  a  military  pro- 

Dupuy  nunciamento  that  threatened  them, 
Ministry,  decided  merely  to  uphold  a  ministry 
of  “Republican  defense."  On  June 
22  Waldcck- Ro usseau  succeeded  in  forming  a  cabi¬ 
net,  in  which  General  the  Marquis  de  Galliffet  was 
minister  of  war. 

The  cruiser  “Sfux”  landed  Dreyfus  on  July  1  at 
Port  Ilouliguen,  near  Quiberon.  Hurriedly  disem¬ 
barked  on  a  stormy  night,  he  was  immediately  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  military  prison  of  Rennes.  After  five 
years  of  physical  and  moral  torture,  which  he  had 
survived  only  by  a  miracle  of  will-power,  the  un¬ 
happy  man  had  been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  of 
bodily  and  mental  exhaustion.  For  five  weeks  the 
attorneys  chosen  by  his  family,  Demange  and  Labor!, 
were  busy  in  acquainting  him  as  far  as  was  possible 
with  the  remarkable  events  that  had  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence;  his  attitude  while  the  trial  was 
progressing  proved  the  difficulty  he  had  in  realizing 
the  situation. 

His  trial  began  on  Aug.  7,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  lyceo  at  Rennes.  The  court  martial  was  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  artillery  officers,  except  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Colonel  Jouaust,  who  belonged  to  the  corps  of 
engineers.  The  public  prosecutor  was  Major  Car- 
rifire,  a  retired  gendarme,  who  at  the  age  of  sixty 
had  begun  to  study  law.  In  accordance  with  legal 
requirements,  the  indictment  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  at  the  previous  trial ;  but  f  lic  only  question 
put  to  the  court  was  whether  Dreyfus  had  delivered 
up  the  documents  enumerated  in  the  bordereau.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  only  witnesses  who  could 
give  evidence  on  this  point  would  be  heard,  and 
such,  in  fact,  were  the  instructions  given  by  the  War 
Office  to  the  government  commissary;  but  these 
directions  were  not  respected  by  him  nor  by  the  de¬ 
fense.  Hence  the  Rennes  trial  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  interminable  string  of  witnesses  who  had  al¬ 
ready  been  heard  at  Zola’s  trial  and  in  the  Court  of 
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Cassation,  the  greater  part  of  whom  only  brought 
forward  opinions,  suppositions,  or  tales  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  question.  The  generals,  forming  a 
compact  group  which  this  time  worked  under  Mer- 

cior’s  personal  direction,  delivered  regular  harangues 

and  interfered  in  the  debate  continually;  the  presi¬ 
dent,  overawed  by  his  superior  oilieers,  exhibited  as 
much  deference  to  them  as  he  showed  harshness  and 
sharpness  to  Dreyfus.  From  beginning  to  eml  of 
the  trial  lie  made  no  pretense  of  keeping  account  of 
the  facts  duly  established  by  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Esterlmzy’s  avowals,  intermixed,  it  is  true,  with 
lies,  were  held  as  being  null  and  void.  The  volu¬ 
minous  correspondence  which  he  addressed  to  Jou- 
aust  and  to  Carries  re  was  thrown  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  The  questions  asked  by  one  of  the  judges 
make  it  appear  probable  that  some  one  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  pretended  original  bordereau,  written 
on  thick  note-paper,  and  said  to  have  been  annotated 
by  the  Emperor  William. 

The  examination  of  Dreyfus  himself  was  without 
interest;  he  confined  himself  to  denials,  and  pre¬ 
served  an  entirely  military  attitude,  the  exaggerated 
correctness  of  which  did  not  arouse  any  sympathy. 
Several  hearings  with  closed  doors  were  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  se¬ 
cret  dossiers.  General  Chamoin,  delegate  of  the 
War  Oflice,  had  (as  explained  by  him  later,  through 
inadvertence)  incorporated  in  them  again  the  false 
rendering  of  the  Panizzardi  telegram,  together  with 
a  commentary  from  Du  Paly. 

General  Mercier’s  evidence  (Aug.  12),  which  had 
been  announced  with  much  parade  and  bustle,  was 
put  forward  in  a  clever  speech,  but  brought  out 
nothing  new,  unless  it  were  a  note  from  the  Austrian 
military  attache,  Schneider,  which  Mercier  had  pro¬ 
cured  by  unavowed  means.  In  this  note  the  Aus¬ 
trian  diplomat  declared  that  he  persisted  in  “be¬ 
lieving”  in  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  The  note  was  of 
the  year  1895  or  1890;  but  a  false  date  had  been 
written  on  the  copy,  “Nov.  80,  1897 a  date  later 
than  the  discovery  of  Esterhazy’s  handwriting,  and 
at  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Schneider  had  com¬ 
pletely  changed  his  opinion !  Called  upon  to  explain 
the  part  lie  played  in  1894,  Mercier  admitted,  this 
time  without  hesitation,  the  communication  of  the 
secret  dossier,  took  the  credit  of  it  to  himself,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  if  necessary  he  was  ready  to  do  it  again. 

On  Aug.  14  an  unknown  person,  who  succeeded 
in  escaping,  fired  a  revolver  at  Labor! 

Labori  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
Shot.  back.  For  more  than  a  week  the  in¬ 
trepid  advocate  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  hearing. 

One  can  not  enter  into  the  endless  details  of  all  the 
evidence,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  month  longer 
at  the  rate  of  two  sittings  a  day.  The  most  notable 
witnesses  were  Casimir-Perier,  Commander  Froy- 
staetfer  (one  of  flic  judges  of  1894) — both  in  violent 
opposition  to  Mercier— Charavay,  who,  though  seri¬ 
ously  ill,  came  loyally  forward  to  acknowledge  his 
error  of  1894,  and  Bertillon,  who  repeated  his  claims 
as  to  the  “autoforgery  ”  of  the  bordereau,  together 
with  fresh  complications.  At  the  last  moment 
Colonel  Jouaust,  using  his  discretionary  power, 
heard  with  closed  doors,  and  without  putting  him 


on  his  oath,  a  Servian  named  Czernucki,  formerly 
an  Austrian  oflicer.  This  man,  who  was  generally 
considered  to  be  half-mad,  related  in  an  obscure  way 
that  a  civil  oflicial  and  an  oflicer  of  the  stair  “of  a 
power  of  central  Europe  ”  had  certified  to  him  that 

Dreyfus  was  a  spy.  Although  this  story  was  of  no 
value,  Labori  took  advantage  of  it  to  demand  in  turn 
that  the  evidence  of  Schwarzkoppen  and  Panizzardi 
should  be  received.  This  was  refused.  However, 
the  German  government  inserted  a  notice  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  of  Berlin  (Sept.  8),  repeating  in  for¬ 
mal  terms  the  declaration  made  by  the  chancellor 
Von  Billow  on  Jan.  24, 1898  before  a  commission  of 
the  Reichstag,  and  proclaiming  that  the  government 
had  never  had  any  dealings  whatever  with  Dreyfus. 

Major  G'arrifiro’s  address  to  the  court  assumed 
that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  llealllrmed  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  his  innocence,  but  “this  mass  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  come  to  give  us  information  and 
personal  opinions”  had  destroyed  that  hope.  Of 
Dreyfus’  two  attorneys  only  Demange  addressed 
the  court.  His  speech  was  long,  well  reasoned, 
and  touching,  but  he  weakened  it  by  making  it  too 
polite  and  by  speaking  too  gently  of  all  the  oilieers, 
not  excepting  the  late  Colonel  Henry. 

In  his  rejoinder  Carrie! re  asked  the  judges  to  group 
the  witnesses  into  two  divisions  and  to  weigh  them. 
Dcmange  begged  them  not  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  proof  such  “  possibilities  of  presumptions”  as  laid 
been  brought  to  them.  Finally,  Dreyfus  uttered 
these  simple  words: 

“  i  am  absolutely  sure,  I  affirm  before  my  country  and  before 
the  army.  Hint  I  am  Innocent.  It  is  with  the  sole  aim  of  saving 
the  honor  of  my  name,  and  of  the  name  that  my  children  bear, 
that  for  live  years  I  have  undergone  the  most  frightful  tortures. 
I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  attain  this  aim  to-day,  thanks  to 
your  honesty  and  to  your  sense  of  justice.” 

An  hour  later  he  heard  the  verdict  that  ruined  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  justice :  by  live  votes  to  t  wo  t  ho 
court  martial  declared  him  guilty.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  two  votes  were  those  of  Colonel  Jouaust 
(who  throughout,  the  trial  had  carefully  concealed 
his  opinion)  and  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  do  Breon,  a 
fervent  Catholic,  the  brother  of  a  Paris  curate.  As 
if,  however,  to  acknowledge  its  doubts,  the  court 
admitted  that  there  were  “  extenuating 
The  circumstances" — a  thing  unheard  of 

Verdict.  and  incomprehensible  in  a  matter  of 
treason.  The  sentence  pronounced 
was  detention  for  ten  years:  it  was  known  that  the 
judges  had  recommended  the  condemned  man  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  War  Ollice  (Sept.  9,  1899). 

XVII.  The  whole  of  the  civilized  world  was 
amazed  and  indignant  on  the  announcement  of  the 
sentence.  In  France  itself  nobody  was  satisfied, 
except  General  Mercier,  who  was  delivered  by  this 
halting  pronouncement  from  all  fear  of  punishment. 
For  several  days  the  ministry  hesitated  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  Finally,  tiie  idea  of  immediately 
pardoning  Dreyfus,  started  by  some  of  the  prisoner’s 
friends,  who  were  alarmed  at  his  state  of  health, 
prevailed  in  the  government  councils.  They  had 
some  trouble  in  inducing  the  president  of  the  re¬ 
public  to  grant  the  pardon,  and  Dreyfus  to  accept 
it;  for  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  it  the  prisoner  was 
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forced  to  withdraw  tlie  appeal  lie  lmd  laid  before  the 
council  of  revision.  Later  on,  the  disingenuousness 
of  political  parties  saw  in  this  relinquishment  the 
avowal  of  his  crime!  On  Sept.  15),  the  very  day  on 
which  Solum rer-Kestner  died,  appeared  the  presiden¬ 
tial  decree  remitting  the  whole  of  the  punishment  of 
Dreyfus,  including  the  military  degradation.  The 
decree  was  preceded  by  a  report  from  the  minister 
of  war,  reciting  various  reasons  for  clemency.  Then 
by  an  “ordre  du  jour,”  which  he  did  not  communi¬ 
cate  even  to  the  president  of  the  council,  General 
Gal litl'e t.  announced  to  the  army  that  the  incident 
was  closed. 

On  Sept.  20  Dreyfus  was  set  at  liberty.  lie  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  republic  a 
letter  in  which  he  declared  anew  his  innocence,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  resolve  to  know  no  rest  or  peace  un¬ 
til  his  honor  was  restored.  lie  retired  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Carpentras,  then  to  Geneva,  and  finally  went 
back  to  settle  in  Paris,  without  causing  the  slight¬ 
est  public  demonstration.  Thus  ended  in  a  para¬ 
doxical  result  this  long  struggle  for  right.  Dreyfus, 
liberated  and  restored  to  his  family,  innocent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  remained  excluded  from  the  army 
and  legally  dishonored.  In  the  senatorial  elections 
of  1900  all  the  notable  “  Dreyfusards  ”  (Pane,  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Thevenet)  remained  unelected;  it  was  only  at 
the  legislative  elections  of  1903  that  the  tide  began 
to  turn  and  some  of  the  champions  of  revision 
(Pressonse,  Janies,  Buisson)  wore  returned  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  sentence  of  Rennes  left  unsettled  several  ac¬ 
tions  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Dreyfus  case:  proceedings  against  Picquart.  for  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law  against  espionage; 
Pardon  and  an  action  for  libel  by  Henry’s  widow 
Amnesty,  against  Joseph  Reinach;  an  action 
against  Zola  (whose  condemnation  by 
default  was  not  definitive);  eventual  proceedings 
against  General  Mcreicr,  etc.  AValdeck- Rousseau’s 
ministry  considered  that  the  people  were  tired  of  an 
“affaire”  that  had  paralyzed  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  a  civil 
war;  for  it  had  become  known  that  if  Dreyfus  had 
been  acquit  ted  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Revisionists— 
Deroulede,  Marcel  Hubert,  Jules  Guerin — had  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  “coup.”  To  prevent  this  they  had  been 
arrested  (Aug.  12)  for  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
and  condemned  to  banishment  or  prison.  The  min¬ 
istry  reported  a  bill  which  declared  that  all  ac¬ 
tions  for  matters  connected  with  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
excepting  those  for  the  crimes  of  murder  and  trea¬ 
son,  were  canceled.  It  was  the  “policy  of  the 
sponge”  praised  by  the  journalist  Comely!  It  met 
with  keen  opposition  from  the  convinced  adherents 
ot  Dreyfus;  they  saw  in  it  an  immoral  stilling  of 
justice,  and  they  succeeded  in  protracting  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ot  the  bill.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  actions 
remained  unsettled.  But  events  convinced  Wal- 
deck- Rousseau  still  further  of  the  necessity  for  the 
pacific  measure.  In  the  month  of  May,  1900,  the 
mere  insinuation  of  a  revival  of  the  “affaire"  had 


favored  the  success  of  the  Nationalist  candidates  in 
the  municipal  elections  of  Paris.  The  resiirmiHo., 
of  General  Galliffet,  .May  510,  1900,  on  a  side  issue 
of  the.  “affaire,”  and  the  almost  unanimous  vote  by 
the  Chamber  of  an  “ordre  du  jour”  against  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  case,  encouraged  the  government  to 
insist  on  the  voting  for  the  bill.  After  long  debate 
it  was  definitely  adopted  on  Dec.  24,  1900. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Waldeck-Rousseau 
had  stigmatized  General  Mercicr’s  conduct  in  1894 
and  consoled  the  defenders  of  Dreyfus  by  making 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  history,  (jf  the  three  most 
notable  champions  of  revision,  Mcheurer-Kestner  had 
already  gone  to  the  grave;  Zola  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  from  an  accident  Sept.  29,  1902;  as  to 
Colonel  Picquart  ,  indignant  at  the  law  of  amnest  y,  he 
abandoned  the  appeal  that  he  had  lodged  against,  the 
decision— very  much  open  to  criticism— of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  inquiry  which  had  struck  him  from  the  lists, 
and  definitely  left  the  army  by  way  of  protestation. 

The  Dreyfus  case  has  rendered  one.  service  to  the 
French  democracy  by  bringing  into  full  light  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  anti-Semitism,  nation¬ 
alism,  militarism,  clericalism— different  terms  which 
express  the  various  forms  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  counter-revolution.  It  has,  besides,  been  a  les¬ 
son  to  the  whole  world  of  the  danger  of  letting  re¬ 
ligious  prejudice  interfere  with  the  sacred  preroga¬ 
tive  of  justice. 

ltiiu.iooKAiMir  :  Sources:  Yves  (iuyot,  La  Ileeiston  du  Pro- 
cis  liven) an,  Fails  el  Documents  Juridtqucs ,  Parts.  1898 
(contains  the  report  of  Oriiiesetievllle  ami  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  Ksterhazy  trial);  Le  Proves  Zola,  lb.  1808,  Jivols.;  If  In¬ 
struction  Fahrc  el  lea  Decisions  Judiciaires  Ultcricures, 
Paris,  without  date  [11XX)|  (contains  all  the  actions  against 
Plcipiart  and  I.eblois);  La  Derision  du  Proa's  Dreufus  a  la 
<’o nr  dc  Cassation,  Paris,  1898  (public  hearings  in  the 
(’humbie  Criminello,  Oct.,  1808);  Fnquctc  dc  la  ('our  do 
Cassation,  lb.  1800,  2  vols. ;  Deliats  dc  la  Cour  de. Cassation 
(May,  1800)  lb.  1800:  Le  Proves  Dreufus  Levant  le  Conseil 
dc  (iuerred  llennes.iU.  10IKI.2  vote.;  Lett  res  d'un  Innocent 
(Alfred  Dreyfus),  ih.  1808;  Alfred  Dreyfus,  Cinq Annecsde  Ma 
1  le,  Paris,  11X11 ;  Henry  Ley  ret,  Letters  d'un  Can  liable  (Ks- 
terhuzy),  Paris,  1898;  the  French  newspapers  from  1894  to 
I1XW.  The  declaration  of  Ksterhazy  before  the  consul  of  France 
at  London  (end  of  I1XXI)  was  published  in  the  SiMc  and  the 
Indcpcndancc  llcl(ic  in  May,  11X11. 

The  principal  polemical  writings  are  those  of  llernard 
T, azure,  .lean  .Inures  ( Les  P  re  ores),  Joseph  Reinach  ("Ju¬ 
nius”:  Les  Faussaires ;  Tout  le  Crime,  etc.),  K.  Zola 
(La  Peril  e  e.n  Marche),  (i.  Cldmenceuu,  .1.  Cornelv,  Jean 
Aialberl,  A.  Revllle,  Urbnin  (Jollier.  Yves  (iuyot,  K.  Duclaux 
(“I'n  Intellectuel  ”  :  (louse  Pilate),  Michel  Colltne,  P.  yuil- 
Inrd  (Le  Monument  Ileum),  all  favorable  to  Drevfus;  on 
the  opposite  side  there  are  hardly  any  to  name,  except  the 
collection  of  articles  of  Maurice  llanos.  The  work  of  K.  de 
llnimc  (pseudonym),  Les  Fails  Acquis  d  i'llistoire  (Paris, 
185)8),  contains  letters  and  declarations  from  various  publicists. 

The  histories  of  the  affair  which  appeared  during  its  course 
can  not  be  much  relied  on.  These  are  :  in  French,  the  volumes 
signed  “Captain  Paul  Marin  “and  “(Ih.  Dubois”  (translated 
into  Italian);  In  Knglish,  those  of  F.  Cmiybeare  and  of  (i.  Har¬ 
low.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  F.  de  ITessense,  Cn  llcros, 
le  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart  (Paris,  1898),  and  Kster¬ 
hazy,  Les  Dcssous  dr  VAffairc  Dreufus  (1899).  The  stand¬ 
ard  work  Is  the  llistoire  dc  I' Affaire  Dreufus,  by  Joseph 
Reinach,  in  course  of  publication  (tome  L,  Le  Proves  de  tsuh, 
11X11;  tome  II.,  Kslcrliazu,  Purls,  HXIII).  The  complete  work 
will  be  in  four  volumes. 

As  short  epitomes  may  be  mentioned  :  Pierre  Molt'*,  K.rpose 
Impartial  del' Affaire  Dreufus  (1898);  Sir  Godfrey  I.ushing- 
ton,  The  ('onsplracu  A  ua  I  list  Captain  Dreufus  ( National 
Itrriew,  June,  1899).  Consult  also  the  seventh  volume  or  I.a- 
va lee’s  I, 'llistoire  des  Fram;ais,  ed.  F.  Lock  and  M.  Drey- 
fous,  Paris,  1901,  and  several  volumes  of  Andre  Daniel’s 
(Lebon's)  Anncc  Politique  (Chnrpcuticr). 
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SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  Janies 
version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Moslieh;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak ;  Said,  not  Sha’ul  or  Shai.il;  Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  Names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that  have  become 
familiar  to  English  readers,  are  always  retained  and  cross-references  given,  though  the  topic 
be  treated  under  the  form  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  ;  cross-refer¬ 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

K  Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word ;  otherwise ?  or  by  dieresis;  e.g. ,  Ze'eb  or  Meir. 


3 

T  z 

b  l 

B  with  dagesh,  p 

#  sh 

J  (J 

n  h 

D  m 

B  without  dagesh ,  j 

fc  s 

T  d 

D  t 

2  n 

S  ? 

n  t 

n  h 

1  V 

D  s 

p  * 

1  10 

D  h 

V  1 

1  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesb  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  pe. 
cated  by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows : 

Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 

—  a 

u 

—  a 

—  e 

)  o 

—  e 

—  e 

ir  o 

i 

-r ■  i  .  :  e 

Karnez  hatuf  is  represented  by  o. 

—  a 

}  u 

The  so-called  “  Continental  ”  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.  [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak- Cohen,  nor  Rosh  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Buies  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


^  See  above 

X  hh 

JL  sh 

w n 

<~r>b 

0  d 

o°s 

Si  h 

LUt 

3  ilh 

d* 

j  w 

tJLJth 

j 

L>  i 

i^J  k 

y 

£  J 

)  z 

b? 

J1 

U"  s 

t ' 

f  m 

2.  Only  the  three  vowels  — 

a,  i,  u  — 

-  are  represented : 

/  •  ’ 

—  a  t  1  —  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imdlah ;  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 

*  In  all  other  matters  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  has  usually  been  followed.  Typo¬ 
graphical  exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  cil;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  l  to 
the  following  letter ;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not  Abu-l-Salt;  Nafls  al-Daulah,  not  Nctfis  ad-Daulali. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah ;  but,  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Risalah  dhdt  al-IIursiyy,  but  Hi’ at  al-Aflcik. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g.,  ‘Amr,  not  ‘Amru 
or  ‘Amrun;  Ya'kiCb,  not  Ya'kubun  ;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  al-Amandt  ival-Ptikaddt. 

C.—  Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  another 
form,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  deciatine ,  1 loscozv,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

Hh 

n 

Ifim 

shell 

B  6 

b 

0  o 

0 

mute 

B  B 

V 

IIti 

V 

BIh 

V 

r  r 

h,  v ,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

hi 

half  mute 

d 

Cc 

s 

££ 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

at  the 
beginning. 

T  T 

t 

9  3 

e 

JE  at 

zh 

y  y 

u 

K)  io 

yu 

33 

z 

f 

Jt  a 

yci 

H  h  I  i 

i 

Xx 

Jch 

0  e 

F 

Ek 

k 

hit 

tz 

Yy 

ce 

JI  ji 

l 

ch 

fi  H 

i 

M  M 

m 

Him 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin ;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zaciito ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  Kirnhis  (or  Kamhis) 
under  KimM;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohobiczer,  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  Narboni  ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri ;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roquemaure. 

2.  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  “of”  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  ha-Hasid ;  Ger shorn 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  word.  d\  de,  da,  di,  or  van,  von ,  y,  are  arranged  under  the  letter  of 
the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios,  Jacob 
d’Hlescas  under  Illescas. 

4.  In  arranging  the  alphabetical  order  of  personal  names  ben ,  da,  de,  di,  ha-,  ibn* ,  of  have  not 
been  taken  into  account.  These  names  thus  follow  the  order  of  the  next  succeeding  capital  letter : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Baluies  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Ze’eb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

*  When  Ibn  has  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  ■‘I.’1 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab . Abot,  Pirke 

Ab.  R.  N . Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan 

‘Ab.  Zarah . ‘Abodah  Zarab 

ad  loo . at  the  place 

. in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 

Allg’.Zeit.  des  Jud..  Allgem  eine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Am.  Jour.  Semit.  f  American  journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

Lang .  S  .  ,  , 

Anglo-Jew.  Assoc... Anglo- Jewish  Association 

Apoc . Apocalypse 

Apocr . Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const . Apostolical  Constitutions 

*Ar . ‘Arakin  (Talmud) 

Arch.  Isr . Archives  Israelites  ^  ^ 

.  I  Aronius,  Regesten  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden 

Aromus,Regesten  -j  j(1  Deutseh'land 

A.  T . Das  Alte  Testament 

A.  V . Authorized  Version 

b . ben  or  bar  or  born 

Baclier,  Ag.  Bab.  j.  Bacher,  Agada  der  Babylonischen  Amoriier 

Bacher,"  Ag.  Pal!  I  Bacher,  Agada  der  Palastinensischen  Amo- 
Amor . )  raer 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ...Bacher,  Agada  der  Iannaiten 

B.  b . Baba  Batra  (Talmud) 

B.c . before  the  Christian  era 

Bek . Bekorot  (Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Arch. .  .Benzinger,  Hebriiische  Archaologie 
Ber . Berakot  (Talmud) 

B  ®  ^rj  rl e  r  ^est~  j-  Festschrift  zum  TOten  Geburtstag  Berliners 

Berliner’s . I  Berliner’s  Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin . f  Judenthums 

Bik . Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K . Baba  Kamma  (Talmud) 

B.  M . Baba  Mezi ‘a  (Talmud) 

Bibl.  Rab . Bibliotheca  Rabbinica 

_  ,  ..  .  ,  f  \  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Histona 

BoletmAcad.Hist.  ( AIadi*id) 

_  T  .  .  j  Briill’s  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Jiidische  Geschichte 
Brull’s  Jahrb . -j  und  Litteratur 

Bulletin  All.  Isr _ Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle 

. . about 

Cant . Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  (.Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
Hist.  Exh . \  hibition 

Cazes,  Notes  Bib- 1  Gazes,  Notes  Bibliographiquessurla  Littera- 
liographiques  . .  j  ture  Juive-Tunisienne 

c.e . common  era 

ch . chapter  or  chapters 

C1Enc  ecmBibiaCk’  [  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 

(Recueil  des  Travaux  Rddiges  en  Memoire 
Chwolson  Jubilee  J  du  Jubd{s  scieutilique  de  M.  Darnel  Chwol- 
Volume . (  son,  1846-1896 

C.  I.  A . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum 

C.  I.  G . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grtecarum 

C.  I.  H . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum 

C.  I.  L . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 

C.  I.  S . Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum 

comp . compare 

d . died 

D . Deuteronomist 

De  Gubernatis,  l  De  Gubernatis,  Dizionario  Biograflco  degli 

Diz.  Biog . )  Scrittori  Contemporanei 

De  Gubernatis,  (De  Gubernatis,  Dictionnaire  International 
Ecrivains  duJour  (  des  Ec.rivains  du  Jour  .  , 

Dele  Roi,  Juden- (De  le  Roi,  Geschichte  der  Evangelischen 

Mission . )  Juden-Mission 

Dem . Demai  (Talmud) 

_  ,  TJ.  ,  \  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  l’Histoire  et  la  Geo- 

Derenbouig,  Hist,  -j  graphic  de  la  Palestine,  etc. 

De  Rossi,  Dizio-  (.  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori 

nario . )  Ebrei  e  delie  Loro  Opere 

De  Rossi  -  Ham -)  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Historisches  Worter- 
berger,  Hist.V  bueli  der  Jiidischen  Schriftsteller  und 

Worterb . )  Ihrer  Werke 

E . Elohist 

Eccl . Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus.  (Siracli) _ Ecclesiasticus 

ed . edition 

‘Eduy . ‘Eduyot  (Talmud)  .  ,  .  ^ 

„  ‘  l  Ludwig  Eisenberg’s  Grosses  Biographiscbes 

Eisenbei„,  Bio„.  )  Lexikon  der  Deutscheu  Buhne  nn  XIX. 

Lex . (  Jalirhundert 

Encyc.  Brit . Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Eng . English 

Epiphauius,  Heres.Epiplianius,  Adversus  Hereses 
kEr . ‘Erubin  (Talmud) 


Ersch  and  (  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Allgemeine  EncyklopMie 

Gruber,  Encyc. .  f  der  Wissenschaft  und  Klinste 

Esd . Esdras 

et  seq . and  following 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Frankel,  Mebo . Frankel,  Mebo  Yerushalmi 

Furst,  Bibl.  Jud. . .  .Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica 

^^araCTtSCtl*  ^  f  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums 

^  Ilevis  Marks^  f  Gaster,  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 

“ "  ‘  ( Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uehersetzungen  der 
Geiger,  Urschrift.  <  Bibel  in  Ihrer  Abhangigkeit  von  der  In- 
(  neren  Entwicklung  des  Judenthums 

rvin-Ar’q  Tnri  7Pir.  i  Geiger’s  Judische  Zeitsehrift  fiir  Wissen- 
Geiger  s  Jud.  Zeit.  -j  scbaft  und  Leben 

Geiger’s Wiss.  [Geiger’s  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitsehrift  fiir 
Zeit.  Jud.  Theol.  f  Judische  Theologie 

Gem . Gemara 

Gesch . Geschichte 

Gesenius,  Gr . Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius,Th . Gesenius,  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  Decline  [  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

and  Fall . )  the  Roman  Empire 

j  Ginsburg’s  Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of 
Gmsburg’s  Bible.,  -j  * the  H|brew  Bible 

Git . Gittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  Hist . Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews 

Griitz,  Gesch . Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden 

,,  ..  ,  ( Gddemann,  Geschichte  des  Erziehungs- 

Gudemann,)  wesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Abendlandi- 

Gescd . I  seben  Juden 

Hag . Haggai 

Hag . Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal . . . Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  I  Hamburger,  Realencyclopadie  fur  Bibel 

R.  B.  T . f  und  Talmud 

DiCt*  S"  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Heb. . .  ............  .Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr . Masoretic  Text  .  , 

Herzog -Plitt  or  )  Real-Encykiopadie  fiir  Protestantische  The- 
Herzog -Hauck,  >•  ologie  und  Kirche  (2d  and  3d  editions  re- 

Real-Encyc . )  spectively)  B  „ 

TT.  ,  T  \  Hirscb,  Biographiscbes  Lexikon  der  Hervor- 
Hirscb,  Biog.Lex.  |  ragender  Aerzte  Aller  Zeiten  und  Volker 
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Note  to  the  Reader. 

Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  arc  indicated  by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text;  as,  Abba  Abika;  Pumbedita;  Vocalization. 
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DREYFUS -BRI  SAC,  LOUIS  LUCIEN : 

French  physician;  horn  at  Strasburg  Feh.  3,  1849; 
died  May  5, 1903;  studied  in  ids  native  city,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  the  Paris  Faculte  de  Medecine,  where  he 
became  house  surgeon  in  1873,  and  titular  physi¬ 
cian  in  1878.  He  was  clinic  superintendent  for  ail¬ 
ments  of  children  in  1879.  In  1894  he  became  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  for  Public 
Aid  at  its  formation  in  1888,  and  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  passage,  in  1893,  of  the  law 
providing  free  medical  aid.  Dreyfus-Brisac  is  a 
member  of  the  medical  commission  of  the  Women’s 
Union  of  France.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  Public  Aid.  Among  his  pub¬ 
lications  are:  “De  Picture  Hemapheique”  (1878); 
“  De  V Asphyxie  Non  Toxique  ”  (1882) ;  “  Traitement 
du  Diab&te  Sucre”  (1894);  “Dela  Phthisie  AiguB ” 
(in  collaboration,  1892).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
papers  in  the  “Gazette  Hebdomadaire ”  and  else¬ 
where.  He  has  been  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  since  1893. 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Dictionnaire  National 
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DRIBIN.  See  Mohilev  Government. 
DRINK-OFFERING.  See  Sacrifice,  The. 
DRINKING-VESSELS  :  Less  is  known  of  the 
form  and  material  of  the  drinking-vessels  of  the 
Hebrews  than  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
The  water-skin  (“hornet,”  Gen.  xxi.  15,  19;  ob, 
Job  xxxii.  19;  and  “nod,”  Judges  iv.  19),  made  of 
the  hide  of  the  goat  and  the  kid,  and  still  used  among 
the  Bedouins,  certainly  dates  from  very  early  times. 
It  served  both  as  a  receptacle  for  water  and  for  milk 
and  as  a  drinking- vessel.  The  Israeli tes  probably 
first  saw  earthen  drin  king- vessels  in  Palestine,  where 
they  were  used  by  the  common  people.  The  wealthy 
had  metal — usually  silver — ones(Gen.  xliv.  2),  while 
those  of  the  kings  were  of  gold  (I  Kings  x.  21;  II 
Cliron.  ix.  21  [A.  V.  20])  or  probably  of  bronze.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  these  metal  vessels  were 
first  imported  by  the  Phenicians,  and  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  learned  from  them  how  to  work  the  metals 
(compare  I  Kings  vii.  12  et  seq.  [A.  V.  13]);  hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  drinking-vessels  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  resembled  very  closely  those  in  use  among  the 
Phenicians. 

V.-l 


In  regard  to  form  the  vessels  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups;  viz.,  (1)  cups  and  (2)  bowls.  A  cup 
was  usually  called  u  kos,”  a  designation  applied  both 
to  the  cup  of  the  poor  man  (II  Sam.  xii.  3)  and  to 
that  of  the  king  (Gen.  xl.  11,  13,  21).  I  Kings  vii. 
26  shows  that  the  rim  was  often  bent,  and  Isa.  li.  17, 
22  indicates  that  the  sides  were  bulging.  In  Gen. 
xliv.  2,  12,  16  etseq.  the  term  “gabi‘a”  is  used  to 
designate  “Joseph’s  cup,”  which,  according  to  Jer. 
xxxv.  5,  seems  to  have  been  larger  than  a  kos,  and 
was  probably  a  chalice  or  a  goblet.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  perhaps  to  “kubba‘at”  (Isa.  li.  17),  to  which 
the  accompanying  word  “kos”  is  probably  a' gloss. 
“Kefor”  (I  Chron.  xxviii.  17;  Ezra  i.  10,  viii.  27) 
means  “cup,”  as  is  evident  from  the  Assyrian 
“  kapru,  ”  and  from  the  Neo-Hebraic  and  Judaeo-Ara- 
maic“ kefor”  (compare  Euting’s  combination  with 
=“  bulging,”  in  Nabataean  Inscription  No.  27). 

The  bowl,  which  was  called  “sefel,”  was  used  for 
holding  milk  (Judges  v.  25)  and  for  drawing  water 
(Judges  vi.  38).  Judges  v.  25  shows  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bowls  of  ordinary  size  there  were  larger 
ones,  evidently  designed  for  guests  of  honor,  who 
were  served  with  double  portions  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  I 
Sam.  ix.  23  et  seq.),  not  only  of  meat,  but  also  of 
drink ;  hence  the  use  of  the  phrase  “  sefel  addirim  ” 
(lordly  dish). 

The  word  “  saf  ”  mentioned  in  I  Kings  vii.  50 ;  II 
Bangs  xii.  14;  and  Jer.  lii.  19  probably  refers  to  a 
bowl  also.  In  Ex.  xii.  22  and  Zech.  xii.  2  a  saf  is 
used  at  the  sacrifice.  The  “aggan”  mentioned  in 
Cant.  vii.  3  is  not  a  bowl  for  drinking,  but  rather 
for  mixing  wine  with  spices;  hence  Kparyp  in  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  “  kad  "—mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14  et 
seq.,  which  was  carried  on  the  shoulder,  and  from 
which  Rebekah  gave  Eliezer  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  18)— 
was  used  for  drawing  water  (comp.  Eccl.  xii.  6) 
rather  than  as  a  drinking- vessel  (comp,  “deli,”  Isa. 
xl.  15).  Jugs  wrere  also  used  as  drinking- vessels ;  in 
I  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  16  a  “  zappahat  ”  (cruse)  is  men¬ 
tioned,  probably  a  bulging  jug  carried  on  journeys 
as  a  drinking- vessel.  “  Nehel,  ”  which  has  a  similar 
meaning,  may  have  originally  designated  a  water¬ 
skin  (I  Sam.  i.  24,  x.  3,  etc.),  but  later  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  signified  an  earthen  vessel  (Isa.  xxx.  14;  Lam. 
iv.  2).  “  Bakbuk  ”  (Jer.  xix.  1,  10;  I  Kings  xiv.  3), 

also  meaning  an  earthen  vessel,  was  perhaps  used  for 
drinking  purposes. 
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DRISSA :  Russian  city  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  The  population  in  1897  was  4,237,  of 
whom  2,856  were  Jews.  There  were  657  artisans 
(including  229  masters)  and  158  day-laborers.  Among 
its  charitable  institutions  may  be  noted  the  Bikkur 
Holim,  and  among  its  educational  institutions  a 
county  school  with  120  pupils  (7  of  whom  are  Jews) 
and  a  day-school  with  70  pupils  (12  of  whom  are 
Jews). 

Drissa  existed  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ,  and  Jews  are  mentioned  there  in  connection 
with  the  lumber  trade  in  1547  (“Regesty  i  Nadpisi,” 
No.  464).  ^  Situated  on  the  Drissa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Duna,  Drissa  was  a  center  for  the  export  of  lumber 
and  grain  to  Riga  and  Danzig,  a  trade  which  wras 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

H-  S.  J. — M.  R. 

DRIVER,  SAMUEL  ROLLES :  English 
Christian  Hebraist;  bom  at  Southampton  Oct.  2, 
1846,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  (in  succession  to 
Pusey),  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  since 
1883;  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com¬ 
pany,  1S76-84. 

Together  with  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Robertson 
Smith,  Diiver  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  cham¬ 
pions  of  Biblical  criticism  in  England.  Driver  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  its  linguistic  side  (“Jour,  of  Phil.” 
1882,  pp.  201-236).  His  first  contribution,  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew  ”  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1874;  3d  ed.,  1892),  has  remained  the  most  com¬ 
plete  presentation  of  the  subject.  Driver  has  de¬ 
fended  his  position  before  several  Church  congresses 
(e.ff.,  in  1883);  his  attitude  has  frequently  been  crit¬ 
icized  from  a  theological  point  of  view  (see  for 
example,  “The  Guardian,”  1890,  pp.  1419  et  seq  • 
Robinson,  “  Early  Religion,  ”  p.  xii.),  while  Cheyne 
complains  that  Driver  is  not  a  sufficiently  represent¬ 
ative  exponent  of  modern  higher  criticism  (“Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,”  p.  xi.).  In  matters 
of  ciiticism  Driver  has  always  taken  a  conservative 
view,  showing  much  moderation  and  sympathy  with 
the  orthodox  position.  For  him  “the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  not  a  systematic  treatise  on  theology,  but 
the  record  of  a  historical  revelation,  which,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  historical,  passed  through  many  suc¬ 
cessive  phases,  and  was  completed  gradually”;  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives^  affect,  not  the 
fact  of  revelation,  but  only  its  form.  They  help 
to  determine  the  stages  through  which  it  passed, 
the  different  phases  which  it  assumed,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  the  record  of  it  was  built  up.  They 
do  not  touch  either  the  authority  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  (compare 
his  “Isaiah,”  Preface,  and  “Introduction,”  p.  vii., 
New  York,  1891).  He  takes  a  similar  position  in 
regard  to  the  results  of  archeological  and  anthro¬ 
pological  research ;  holding  that  though  these  results 
have  taken  the  Hebrews  out  of  the  isolated  position 
which  they,  as  a  nation,  seem  previously  to  have 
held,  they  “do  not,  in  any  degree,  detract  from  that 
religious  preeminence  which  has  always  been  deemed 
the  inalienable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race  ” 
(“Hebrew  Authority,”  p.  7). 

Driver  s  critical  works  deal  with  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  “Introduc¬ 


tion  7  is  still  the  standard  English  work  on  the 
subject.  Driver’s  chief  productions  are  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  “The  Holy  Bible  with  Various  Render¬ 
ings  and  Readings”  (together  with  Cheyne,  1876); 
known  from  the  3d  ed.  onward  as  “  The  Variorum 
Bible,”  1888;  “Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel,”  Oxford,  1890;  “An  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,”  1891;  6th 
ed.,  1897;  “Sermons  on  Subjects  Connected  with 
the  Old  Testament,”  1892;  “Isaiah:  His  Life  and 
limes,’  m  the  “Men  of  the  Bible”  series,  1893; 
‘Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Deuteron¬ 
omy,”  1895,  in  the  “International  Critical  Commen¬ 
tary  ”  series;  “Joel  and  Amos,”  1897,  and  “Daniel,” 
1900,  in  the  “Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools”;  “The 
Parallel  Psalter,”  1898,  and  a  critical  edition  of 
Leviticus,  in  the  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  ed.  Haupt,  1894;  “Hebrew  Authority,”  in 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane  ” 
ed.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  1899.  To  the  “Studia  Biblica” 
(vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1885)  Driver  has  contributed  a 
paper  on  Recent  Theories  on  the  Origin  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Tetragrammaton  ”;  to  the  “Jew.  Quart 
Rev.”  (i.  258  et  seq.),  an  article  on  “The  Origin  and 
Structure  of  the  Book  of  Judges”;  and  to  Neubauer 
and  Cowley's  edition  of  Ben  Sira  he  has  added  a 
glossary  and  some  notes  (“Original  Hebrew  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus, ”  1897,  p.  xv. ;  compare  “Oxford  Maga- 
zine  ”  viii.,  Nos.  11  and  12,  1890;  and  “The  Guard¬ 
ian,”  1896,  p.  1029). 

Diiver  has  edited  two  small  rabbinical  works*  a 
commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  by  Moses  ben 
Sheshet,  London,  1871,  and  one  on  Proverbs,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Oxford,  1880.  He  has 
also  been  a  collaborator  on  the  second  edition  of 
Smith's  “Bible  Dictionary,”  on  Hasting's  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Bible,”  and  on  Cheyne  and  Black's  “En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Biblica,  ”  and  is  coeditor,  with  Professors 
Brown  and  Briggs,  of  the  Clarendon  press  edition  of 
Gesenius. 

^mjflOORAPHY  ■  TTTlO's  Who,  s.v.:  Prominent  nf  th* 

mSS  fvr  Century,  s.  v. ;  Cheyne,  Founders  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism,  pp.  248  et  seq..  New  York,  1898. 

*  G. 


DROHOBICZER,  ISRAEL  NAHM  AN  BEN 
JOSEPH  :  Talmudic  scholar  and  preacher  of  Stan- 
lslaw  (according  to  Ghirondi  he  came  from  Os- 
trog,  Russia) ;  died  at  Safed  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Israel  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob, 
and  after  having  been  rabbi  and  rosh  yeshibah  in 
several  towns  of  Germany,  he  undertook  a  long 
journey  in  order  to  publish  his  works.  He  stayed 
for  several  years  at  Leghorn,  where  his  books  were 
printed ;  and  then  vrent  to  Palestine,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  the  following  works:  “Emet  le-Ya‘akob  ” 
funeral  dirges,  1704;  “Hemdat  Yisrael,”  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Ecclesiastes,  on  “Elef  Alfin,”  and  on  “  Alef 
Bet  ”  of  Elijah  ha-Levi,  1820 ;  “  Pekuddat  ha-Melek,  ” 
containing  novelise  on  Maimonides,  and  funeral 
dirges,  2  vols. 

Eibliooraphy  :  Stein^hneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1166;  Nepi- 

m1'  pp- 170’ 180i  Zedner’  Cot- 
L-  G-  M.  Sel. 

DROMEDARY :  A  variety  or  choice  breed  of 
the  camel  proper,  or  one-humped  camel;  much  taller 
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and  longer  in  the  leg  than  the  ordinary  camel,  of  a 
more  slender  shape,  and  generally  of  a  very  light 
color.  Its  speed  is  considerable,  reaching  eighty  miles 
a  day.  Zoologists  include  all  varieties  of  one-humped 
camel  under  the  name  Gamelus  dromedarius,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  Gamelus  bactrianus,  or  two¬ 
humped  camel.  As  the  two  species  interbreed  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  the  offspring  is  able  to  procreate,  some 
assume  that  they  are  only  two  varieties  of  one  spe¬ 
cies;  but  as  the  Gamelus  dromedarius  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  question  can  not  be 
settled. 

The  word  “  dromedary  ”  occurs  four  times  in  the 
English  versions;  viz.,  twice  in  both  the  Authorized 
and  the  Revised  Version  as  a  rendering  of  the  He¬ 
brew  “beker”  (Isa.  lx.  6)  or  “bikrah”  (Jer.  ii.  23), 
and  twice  in  the  Authorized  Version  alone,  to  render 
the  Hebrew  “rekesh”  (I  Kings  v.  8  [A.  V.  iv.  28] 
and  Estk.  viii.  10).  But  in  neither  case  is  the  ren¬ 
dering  correct.  “Rekesh”  means  rather  a  swift 
steed,  as  the  Revised  Version  has  it;  and  “beker” 
designates  the  young  of  the  camel  up  to  nine  years, 
and  not  any  special  variety  or  breed. 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible ,  s.y.; 

Wood,  Bible  Animals ,  s.v. 

E.  G.  H.  H*  H. 

DROPSIE,  MOSES  AARON  :  American  law¬ 
yer,  and  president  of  Grata  College;  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ,  March  9, 1821.  Beginning  life  as  a  store- 
boy,  he  first  learned  watchmaking,  and  afterward 
studied  law  under  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  sub¬ 
sequently  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar  (in  1851)  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Whig  party  for  mayor  of  the  Northern  Liber¬ 
ties  district  of  Philadelphia  in  1852,  and,  like  most 
members  of  the  party,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery. 

Dropsie  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  railways  in  Philadelphia;  and  after  acting  as 
president  of  the  Lombard  and  South  Street  Passen¬ 
ger  Railroad  (1862-82),  he  became  (1888)  president 
of  the  Green  and  Coates  Street  Passenger  Railroad, 
which  position  he  still  holds  (1903). 

In  1870  he  became  chairman  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Dropsie  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Jew¬ 
ish  charitable  and  educational  work.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Hebrew  Fuel  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  “ad junta”  (directors)  of  the  Sephardic 
Congregation  Mickve  Israel;  and  was  one  of  the 
charter  members,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  an 
officer,  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  having  acted  as  secretary,  vice-president, 
and  (twice)  president.  He  is  now  (1903)  an  honor¬ 
ary  life-member  of  the  board  of  officers. 

Dropsie  was  also  president  of  Maimonides  College 
from  1867  to  1873,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  since  1883  and  of  Gratz  College  since  its 
foundation  in  1893.  From  1856  to  1861  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mercantile  Club. 

Owing  to  failing  eyesight,  Dropsie  in  1885  re¬ 
tired  from  the  practise  of  the  law.  He  has  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  Mackeldey’s  “Handbook  of  the 


Roman  Law  ”  (1883),  and  in  addition  has  published 
(1892)  a  separate  work  on  “  The  Roman  Law  of  Tes¬ 
taments,  Codicils,  and  Gifts  in  the  Event  of  Death 
(Mortis  Causa  Donationes).” 

Besides  a  “Panegyric  on  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Leeser,”  Dropsie  has  written  pamphlets  on 
“The  Life  of  Jesus  from  and  Including  the  Accusa¬ 
tion  Until  the  Alleged  Resurrection,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Cross-Crown  of  Thorns, ”  and  “Reform  Juda¬ 
ism  and  the  Study  of  Hebrew.” 

Bibliography:  H.  S.  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  pp. 

255-258  and  Index. 

a.  D-  SU. 

DROSHCHIN.  See  Grodno. 

DRUCKER,  HAYYIM  B.  JACOB  (also 
known  as  Arbich)  ;  Printer  of  Amsterdam  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  activity  as  a  typesetter, 
publisher,  author,  and  translator  extends  from  1680 
to  1724.  He  worked  successively  in  the  printing 
establishments  of  David  Tartas,  of  Moses  Mendez, 
and  of  Asher  Ansliel  &  Co.  He  edited  in  1690  a 
Judseo-German  translation  of  Manasseh  b.  Israel’s 
“  Mikweh  Yisracl,  ”  and  of  the  “  Masse'ot  Binyamin  ” 
(Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela).  He  published 
the  following  works:  in  1706,  his  own  “Leb  Haka- 
mim  ”  containing  a  treatise  on  morals,  together  with 
the  ethical  work  “Leb  Tob,”  by  Isaac  b.  Eliakim  of 
Posen,  both  in  Juda?o-German;  in  1711,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Ze’enah  u-Re’enali”;  in  1718,  a  calen¬ 
dar  for  the  year  5479  (=1719);  and  in  1722,  Isaac 
Aboab’s  “Menorat  lia-Ma’or,”  with  the  Judaeo-Ger- 
man  translation  of  Moses  Frankfurter,  which  Frank¬ 
furter  himself  revised.  Drucker  had  two  sons,  Hen- 
del  Elhanan  and  Jacob,  both  of  whom  were  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  Judseo-German  transla¬ 
tions  of  various  works. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider  and  Cassel,  Jlldische  Typo¬ 
graphic  und  Jildischer  Buchhandel ,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber, 

Encyc.  xxviii.  70 :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud .  i.  49 ;  Benjacob,  Qzar 

ha-Scfarim,  pp.  254,  338;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  Nos. 

j91, 7919’  P.  Wl. 

DRUCKER,  MICHAEL:  Musician;  born  in 
Russian  Poland  Dec.  31,  1861.  At  the  age  of  five 
he  began  the  study  of  the  violin  under  his  father, 
and  in  1875  attended  the  Kiev  Conservatorium.  He 
became  concert-director  in  Kiev  in  1877,  and  later 
leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  operetta  theater  there. 
He  then  went  to  Warsaw  to  complete  his  studies. 
After  making  extended  concert  tours  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  France,  and  Germany,  he  became  concero- 
director  at  the  Lemberg  opera-house  (1880),  where 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Then  he  removed 
to  Vienna,  where  he  is  (1903)  active  as  a  virtuoso 
and  music-teacher. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  i.  91. 

H.  R.  N.  D. 

DRUISK.  See  Kovno. 

DRUMONT,  EDOUARD  ADOLPHE :  French 
anti-Semitic  author  and  former  deputy  from  Al¬ 
geria;  bom  at  Paris  on  May  3,  1844.  Drumont’s 
ancestry  is  not  Jewish,  as  has  been  sometimes  as¬ 
serted.  His  ancestors  came  from  Lille,  where  they 
were  porcelain-painters.  Drumont  studied  at  the 
Lycee.  When  Drumont  was  but  seventeen  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
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He  entered  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  but  soon  left 
this  for  the  profession  of  letters.  At  first  he  worked 
on  the  staff  of  several  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
periodicals.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  collaborators 
on  the  “Liberte,”  “Gaulois,”  and  “Petit  Journal.” 
During  the  seventies  he  published  several  volumes 
dealing  with  historical  and  theatrical  themes. 

In  1SS6  Drumont  withdrew  from  the  staff  of  the 
“  Liberte  ”  (owned  by  Pereire,  a  Jew),  claiming  that 
the  newspapers  were  unduly  controlled  by  the 
Jews.  He  then  issued  his  famous  work  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  “La  France  Juive,”  a  book  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  beginning  of  the  anti-Semitic  move¬ 
ment  in  France.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  Jews  of 
that  country,  and  analyzes  the  Jewish  element  of 
the  French  nation.  The  work,  of  course,  is  written 
from  an  intensely  prejudiced  point  of  view.  It 
has  passed  through  more  than  one  hundred  editions, 
arousing  wide-spread  interest,  and  was  soon  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  Because  of  it,  Dru¬ 
mont  fought  several  duels,  notably  with  Charles 
Laurent  and  Arthur  Meyer.  In  addition,  Drumont 
wrote  the  following  books  to  explain  his  previous 
work:  “La  France  Juive  Devant  LOpinion”  (1SS6), 
“La  Fin  d’un  Monde”  (1S8S),  “Derniere  Bataille,” 
“Testament  dTin  Antisemite”  (1889),  etc. 

Meantime  the  Panama  affair,  in  which  several 
Jewish  financiers  were  prominently  involved,  gave 
to  Drumont’s  agitation  great  popularity,  and  in 
September,  1892,  he  founded  the  “Libre  Parole,” 
a  daily  journal  of  rabid  anti-Semitic  tendencies. 
For  his  anti-Panama  articles,  Drumont  was  con¬ 
demned  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  In  1893  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Amiens ;  the  following  year  he  retired  to 
Brussels.  The  Dreyfus  affair  helped  him  to  regain 
popularity,  and  in  1898  he  returned  to  France  and 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  first  division  of  Algiers, 
but  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1902. 


.  j  warn  in.  Collection  Encyclopcdiquc  clcs 
Notahihtas  du  XTXe  Sieclc ,  i.  218  et  seep,  Paris,  1901 ;  Curi- 
nier,  Dictionnairc  National  clcs  Contemporains ,  i.  93  ctscq ., 
Paris,  n.cl.;  Nouveau  Laroussc  Illustre ,  iii.  856 ;  De  Guber- 
natis ,  Dictionnairc  International  clcs  Ecrivains  du  Jour , 
p.  860,  Paris,  n.d. 

i>.  A.  M.  F. 


DRUNKENNESS  IN  LAW:  The  Talmud 
speaks  only  once  of  drunkenness  in  its  relation  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  contracts  or  for  crimes;  namely,  in 
the  following  baraita  (‘Er.  65a): 

kV  A  drunken  man’s  purchase  is  a  purchase ;  his  sale  is  a  sale  ; 
if  he  commits  a  capital  offense,  they  put  him  to  death;  if  he 
does  an  act  punishable  by  stripes,  they  flog  him ;  in  a  word,  he 
is  deemed  of  sound  mind  for  all  purposes,  except  that  he  is  free 
from  prayer  [elsewhere  the  recital  of  the  prayer  is  forbidden  to 
the  drunken  man].  It.  Hanina says :  ‘  All  this  is  true  only  until 
the  man  has  gone  as  far  in  his  drunkenness  as  Lot  went;  but 
when  he  has  gone  as  far  as  Lot,  he  is  free  from  everything.’  ” 

These  rules  are  followed  by  all  the  codes;  e.g. , 
Maimonides,  “Tad,”  Mekirah,  xxix. ;  Skullian 
‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  222,  22. 

Speaking  broadly,  these  principles  agree  with  those 
of  the  English-American  law.  Compare,  however, 
Fraud  and  Mistake,  Law  op. 

l  g.  L.  N.  D. 

DRUSILLA :  Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  and  Cy- 
pros  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  5,  §  4;  idem,  “B.  J.” 


ii.  11,  §  6) ;  born  in  38.  She  was  only  six  years  old  at 
her  father’s  death  (44),  and  was  subjected  to  the 
insult  of  having  the  portraits  of  herself  and  two  sis¬ 
ters,  Berenice  and  Mariamne,  carried  into  the  houses 
of  ill-fame  of  Caesarea  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
rejoiced  over  Agrippa’s  death  (“Ant.”  xix.  9,  §  1). 
The  sisters  did  not  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  the 
beautiful  Drusilla  being  even  worse  than  her  elder 
sisters.  Her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  Epiplianes, 
son  of  Antioclius  of  Commagene ;  but  as  Epiplianes 
refused  after  Agrippa’s  death  to  keep  his  promise 
to  embrace  Judaism,  Drusilla  was  married  by  her 
brother  Agrippa  II.  to  Azizos,  King  of  Emesa,  who 
accepted  the  Abrahamic  covenant (“  Ant. ”  xx.  7,  §  1). 

Drusilla  dissolved  her  marriage  with  Azizos  about 
the  year  53,  the  newly  appointed  procurator  of 
Judea,  Felix,  having  fallen  in  love  with  her.  With 
the  help  of  a  Cypriote  magician,  whose  name  is 
variously  given  as  lc  Atomos ”  and  “Simon,”  he  in¬ 
duced  her  to  follow  him,  though  a  pagan,  and  to 
become  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  people 
(Acts  xxiv.  24).  Envy  of  her  sister  Berenice  aided 
in  driving  Drusilla  to  this  step. 

By  Felix,  Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife,  perished  during  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  79  (“Ant.”  xx.  7,  §  2). 

Bibliography:  Basnage,  IJistoire  dcs  Juifs ,  i.  187;  Gratz, 
Gcsch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  354.  428,  488;  Gerlach,  iii  Zcitschrift  f  ilr 
Lutnerische  Thcologic ,  1869,  pp.  68  ct  seep;  Schiirer,  Gcsch. 
3d  ed.,  i.  573.  It  is  said  in  the  Prosnpographia  Imperii  Ro¬ 
mani, ,  ii.  95,  that  Tacitus,  in  his  History  (v.  9),  confounds 
two  wives  of  Felix  of  the  name  of  Drusilla. 

G-  S.  Kr. 

DRXJTZK.  See  Mohilev  Government. 
DRUYA.  See  Wilna. 

DRUZHKOPOL.  See  Volhtnia. 

DUAL  :  Form  of  a  noun  or  verb  indicating  its 
application  to  two  persons  or  things.  Arabic  is  the 
only  Semitic  language  that  has  the  dual  form  for  the 
verb  as  well  as  for  the  noun;  in  Syriac  only  a  few 
traces  of  the  dual  have  been  preserved.  In  Hebrew 
the  dual  has  been  preserved  in  the  case  of  the  noun 
only,  its  suffix  being  “ayim.”  It  is  used  chiefly  to 
designate  objects  that  are  found  naturally  in  pairs,  es¬ 
pecially  members  of  the  human  body  or  of  the  bodies 
of  animals.  It  is  also  used  of  the  teeth,  because  they 
form  a  pair  of  rows  (“shinnayim  ”).  In  addition, 
the  dual  is  used  for  those  products  of  human  skill 
which  are  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  sin¬ 
gular  would  not  apply  to  them;  e.g “ melkahayirn ” 
(tongs),  “  misparayim  ”  (scissors).  The  numeral  “  slie- 
nayim  ”  (two)  is  likewise  a  natural  dual,  as  are  also 
such  expressions  as  “kiflayim”  (twofold),  “kil’a- 
yim”  (two  kinds;  corresponding  to  the  Ethiopian 
numeral  for  “  two  ”). 

But  the  dual  is  occasionally  used  to  indicate  two 
objects  not  naturally  connected;  e.g.,  “yomayim” 
(two  days),  “sliebu'ayim”  (two  weeks),  “sliena- 
tayim”  (two  years),  “ammatayim”  (two  ells),  Neo- 
Hebrew  “  tefahayim  ”  (two  spans).  The  numbers 
200  and  2,000  are  also  designated  by  the  dual:  “ma- 
tayim,”  “alpayim.”  A  special  group  of  the  dual  is 
formed  by  geographical  names,  principally  those  of 
cities  ending  in  “  ayim  ” ;  for  example,  “  Ramatayim  ” 
(A.  V.  “Ramatliaim"),  “Horonayirn”  (A.  V.  “Horo- 
naim”),  “Kiryatayim  ”  (A.  V.  “Kirjathaim,”  “Kiri- 
atliaim  ”),  etc.  In  one  of  such  names  the  dual  form 
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has  been  contracted  to  “  an  ” ;  namely,  “  Dothan  ”  for 
w  Dothayln  ”  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17).  To  this  group  be¬ 
longs  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Egypt,  “  Mizrayim  ” 
(A.  V.  “Mizraim”  =  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower 
Egypt);  also  “ Aram-Nabarayim ”  (A.  Y.  “Aram- 
naharaim  ”  =  the  Aram  of  the  two  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  or,  according  to  a  recent  view,  Euphrates 
and  Chaboras).  “  Yerushalayim,”  however,  the 
name  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Masoretic  read¬ 
ing  of  the  name  must  not  be  explained  as  a 

dual,  as  it  is  one  of  several  words  having  the  suffix 
“  ayim  ”  that  are  not  duals.  Thus,  “  mayim  ”  (water) 
and  “  shamayim  ”  (heaven)  are  plural  forms,  the  “y  ” 
preceding  the  plural  ending  “im”  being  radical. 
This  was  recognized  by  as  early  a  grammarian  as 
Abual-Walid  (“LumaV’  pp.  285 s^.=wRikmah,” 
pp.  173  et  scq.)\  while  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (“Sefer  ha- 
Shem,”  i. ;  commentary  to  Gen.  i.  2)  holds  that  they 
are  duals,  and  attempts  to  explain  them  as  such 
on  the  ground  of  natural  philosophy. 

Hayyuj  and  Abu  al-Walid  have  borrowed  a  term 
from  Arabic  grammar  for  the  dual,  “  tathniyyali.  ” 
Abu  al-Walid  devotes  to  the  dual,  as  a  variant  of  the 
plural,  a  short  chapter  of  his  chief  work,  “Luma'  ” 
(pp.  247  et  seq.=“  Rikmali,”  pp.  148  et  seq.).  Ibn 
Ezra  calls  the  dual  “leslion  shenayim”;  the  later 
Jewish  grammarians  use  the  term  “  ribbui  ha-zugi  ’■ ; 
i.  e. ,  “  paired  plural.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Philippi,  Das Zahlwort  Zwei im Semitischen , 
in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxii.  21-9S. 

G.  W.  B. 

DUALISM :  The  system  in  theology  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  existence  of  evil  by  assuming  two^ coeter¬ 
nal  principles — one  good,  the  other  evil.  This  dual¬ 
ism  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  which  assigns  all  that  is  good  to  Ahura- 
mazda  (Ormuzd),  and  all  that  is  evil  to  Angro- 
mainyush  (Ahriman;  see  Zoroastrianism).  Against 
this  dualism,  which  may  have  some  basic  elements 
in  Chaldean  mythology,  the  seer  of  the  Exile  pro¬ 
tests  when  accentuating  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord 
“formed  the  light  and  created  darkness,”  that  He 
“is  the  Maker  of  peace  and  the  Creator  of  evil” 
(Isa.  xlv.  7).  The  verse  has  found  a  place  in  the 
daily  liturgy  (see  Liturgy),  but  with  the  change 
of  the  word  “  ra‘”  (evil)  into  “  ha-kol  ”  (all),  prompted 
by  an  aversion  to  having  “evil”  directly  associated 
with  the  name  of  God  (seeBer.  lib;  compare  Hum. 
R.  xi.  16).  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Lam.  (iii.  88, 
Hebr.) :  “  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  com- 
eth  there  not  evil  and  good  ?  ”  No  less  emphatic  are 
the  Rabbis  in  their  opposition  to  the  dualistic  views 
of  Parseeism  when  they  teach  that  both  death  and 
the  evil  desire  (“  yezer  ha-ra‘  ”)  are  agencies  working 
for  the  good  (Gen.  R.  ix. ;  compare  Sanh.  39a,  91b; 
Shab.  77b;  Maimonides’  preface  to  Mislmah  com¬ 
mentary  ;  see  Sin). 

Zeller  (“Gescli.  der  Philosophic,”  2d  ed.,  iii.  250) 
mistakenly  ascribes  dualistic  notions  to  the  Essenes 
(Hilgenfekl,  “  Ivetzergesch.  des  Urchristenthums,” 
1884,  p.  109;  see  Essenes).  On  the  contrary,  Philo 
(“Quod  Omnis  Probus  Liber,”  §  12)  says  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  them  “  God  onty  produces  what  is  good, 
and  nothing  that  is  evil.”  They  beheld  in  life  only 
certain  contrasts— opposing  tendencies  of  purity  and 
impurity,  of  good  and  evil — and,  following  ancient 


Chaldean  traditions,  placed  the  one  to  the  right  (to¬ 
ward  the  light)  and  the  other  to  the  left  (toward  the 
night)  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”ii.  8,  §9;  “  Clementine  Hom¬ 
ilies,”  ii.  15,  83;  xix.  12;  “ Recognitions,^ ”  iii.  24)— 
views  which  are  found  also  among  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Cabalists  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  458,  s.v.  Cabala). 
Of  course,  the  tendency  toward  evil  was  found  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  Philo,  in  matter— the  things  of 
the  senses — in  contradistinction  to  the  spiritual  world 
(Zeller,  l.c.  p.  348;  see  Piiilo);  but  this  does  not 
contradict  the  belief  in  God  as  Creator  of  the  visible 
world.  There  were,  however.  Gnostics  who  would 
ascribe  the  creation  of  the  visible  world  to  the  dem¬ 
iurge  (“artificer”),  an  inferior  god  mentioned  in 
Plato’s  “Timseus”  (§  29);  and  this  doctrine  of  “two 
powers  ”  (nVItn  Tj^),  frequently  alluded  to  in  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Midrasli  (Hag.  15a;  Gen.  R.  i. ;  Eccl.  R.  ii. 
12;  see  Elisha  ben  Abuyah),  actually  led  its  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  dualistic  view  ascribing  evil  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  god.  Thus  dualism  became  the  chief  doctrine, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Manicheans,  a  sect  founded 
on  Zoroastrianism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
anti-Judean  Christian  Gnostics,  -who  opposed  the 
Old  Testament  as  recording  the  dispensation  of  an 
inferior  god,  the  author  of  evil  (Hilgenfeld,  l.c.  pp. 
192,  209,  332,  383,  526;  see  Gnosticism;  God;  Mani¬ 
cheans). 

Among  Jewish  philosophers  Saadia  (“Emunot 
we-De‘ot,”  ii.)  takes  especial  pains  to  demonstrate 
the  untenability  of  dualistic  definitions  of  the  God¬ 
head.  Were  there  two  creators,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  *  only  with  the  help  of  the  other  could  each 
create,  and  that  therefore  neither  is  omnipotent. 
Light  and  darkness  do  not  prove  the  contrary,  for 
darkness  is  only  a  negation  of  light  (see  Saadia).  In 
the  Maimonidean  system  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  existence  of  evil  with  God’s  unity  is  solved  by 
the  assumption  that  evil  is  only  negative  (“Moreh,” 

iii.  8).  K.-E.  G.  H. 

DUAHTE,  LUIS  {alias  Luis  Noble) :  Chilean 
Marano;  horn  in  Evora,  Portugal,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  served  for  six  years  in  the 
Chilean  army,  and,  being  accused  of  stealing  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  w’as  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Callao.  A  Jesuit  induced  him  to  confess,  promising 
him  speedy  acquittal.  He,  accordingly,  admitted 
(Aug.,  1614)  his  secret  adherence  to  Judaism.  As  a 
concession  to  liis  voluntary  self -denunciation,  he  was 
admitted  to  “  secret  reconciliation  ” ;  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  do  “spiritual  penance.”  The  alcaldes, 
considering  this  punishment  inadequate,  had  him 
whipped  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Bibliography:  J.  T.  Medina,  Historia  del  Tribunal  del 

Santo  Qficio  de  la  Inquisicion  en  Chile ,  ii.  50,  Santiago  de 

Chile,  1890.  ~  _ 

A<  G.  A.  K. 

DUARTE  DE  PINEL.  See  Usque,  Abraham. 

DUBLIN  :  Chief  city  of  Ireland.  The  Jewish 
community  in  Dublin  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  those 
which  have  been  founded  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
Resettlement,  having  been  established  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  1748 
Michael  Phillips  acquired  some  freehold  ground,  at 
Drumcondra,  opposite  Ballybougk  Bridge,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Jews  of  Dublin  for  a  cemetery. 
Some  years  later  the  Jews  of  Dublin  sought  pecu- 
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niary  assistance  from  their  Polish  and  German  core¬ 
ligionists  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
wall  round  their  cemetery.  Their  applications  were 
'  refused,  but  they  received  the  desired  help  from  the 
Bevis  Marks  congregation,  which,  besides  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  sent  an  agent  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  supervise  it.  The  title-deeds  of  the  Dublin 
Jewish  cemetery  were  then  deposited  at  Bevis 
Marks,  with  the  archives  of  which  congregation  they 
are  still  to  be  found. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (about 
1791)  the  Dublin  community  worshiped  in  Marl¬ 
borough  street,  “in  the  yard  of  the  glass-works.” 
But  the  congregation  fell  into  decay,  and  its  effects 
were  seized  and  sold  for  rent.  Two  scrolls  of  the 
Law  were,  however,  rescued,  and  for  some  time  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  “the  brothers  Cohen.” 
Other  scrolls,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Bevis  Marks  congregation,  appear  to  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  returned. 

The  congregation  was  resuscitated  in  1S22,  when 
the  few  remaining  families  joined  to  open  a  place  of 
worship  at  40  Stafford  street,  the  residence  of  J.  W. 
Cohen.  In  1829  this  place  of  worship  was  enlarged, 
and  about  the  same  time  “the  brothers  Cohen  ”  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  congregation  the  two  scrolls  of  the 
Law  which  they  had  rescued  from  the  former  build¬ 
ing.  Six  years  later  the  congregation  removed  to 
Mary's  Abbey,  where  it  had  boughtameeting-house 
for  £300.  In  1842  the  Mary’s  Abbey  congregation 
expressed  a  wish  to  affiliate  with  the  Portuguese 
Synagogue  of  London,  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  negotiations.  Subsequently  the 
congregation  removed  to  their  present  building  in 
Adelaide  Road. 

In  recent  times,  in  addition  to  the  principal  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Adelaide  Road,  there  have  grown  up  a 
number  of  minor  synagogues,  or  “hebrahs,”  of 

will  Oil  at  present  there  are  fiv-e.  situated  respect¬ 
ively  in  St.  Kevin’s  Parade,  Camden  street,  Lennox 
street,  Oakfield  Place,  and  Lombard  street.  The 
principal  ministers  have  been  J.  Sandheim,  Philip 
Bender,  and  L.  Mendelsohn. 

Other  J ewish  institutions  are :  the  Board  of  Guard¬ 
ians  (founded  1882),  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Soci¬ 
ety,  I-Iachnosath  Orechim,  and  Medical  Relief  Soci¬ 
ety  (founded  1888),  and  the  National  and  Hebrew 
School  (founded  1893),  in  Adelaide  Road,  wffiich  en¬ 
rolls  160  scholars.  The  present  Jewish  population 
of  Dublin  is  about  2,700.  The  Dublin  community 
has  for  many  years  included  a  large  number  of 
cultured  Jews,  who  have  taken  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tions  at  Trinity  College.  j 


Bibliography:  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Hebrew  Con¬ 
gregation  in  Dublin ,  Historical  Preface,  London,  1839 ;  Pic- 
ciotto.  Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History ,  pp.  77,168,225; 
Archives  of  the  London  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congre¬ 
gation  ;  Jewish  Year  Book ,  1902-03. 

J.  I.  H. 


DUBNER  MAGGID.  See  Jacob  ben  Wolb1 
Kkanz  of  Dubno. 

DUBNICZA ;  Bulgarian  town ;  22  miles  south 
of  Sofia,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jerma.  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  its  population  by  the  names  of 
the  families  at  present  found  there,  one  discovers 
French,  Spanish,  Arabian,  Hungarian,  and  other 
elements.  It  is  known  that  there  were  Jews  at 


Dubnicza  in  1536.  Among  the  chief  rabbis  of  Dub- 
nicza  were  Solomon  Moreno  (1680-1750)  and  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  Samuel  Alkalai  (1793-1811).  The  Kirjali, 
a  band  of  brigands  that  terrorized  the  Balkans  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  town  sev¬ 
eral  times.  In  1793  and  again  in  1794,  a  tribute  was 
imposed  amounting  to  3, 000  piasters  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion,  and  300  on  the  second.  The  share  contributed 
by  the  wealthier  Jews  was  determined  by  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  Chief  Rabbi  Alkalai.  It  also  appears  from 
“  Hesed  le-Abraham  ”  that  the  community  of  Dub¬ 
nicza  paid  two  classes  of  taxes  not  demanded  from 
Jews  anywhere  else.  Abraham  Alkalai  (1741-1811), 
a  celebrated  rabbi  who  was  born  at  Salonica,  first  be¬ 
came  prominent  at  Dubnicza,  where  he  officiated  for 
twenty  years.  The  town  esteemed  him  so  highly 
that  his  tomb  has  become  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 

Dubnicza  has  a  population  of  8,000,  about  1,150 
being  Jews.  The  latter  are  chiefly  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  trading  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  the 
carpet-weaving  industry  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  synagogue  dates  from  1825.  There  are  a  boys’ 
school  with  an  attendance  of  216,  and  two  societies, 
a  bikkur  holim  and  an  association  of  Zionists.  The 
cemetery  at  Dubnicza  contains  a  tombstone  bearing 
the  date  5330  (1569)  and  the  name  “Mosse  b.  Morde- 
khai  Frances.”  There  are  also  some  synagogue  ap¬ 
purtenances  dating  from  1740. 

Bibliography  :  Rumanian  Jewish  Year-Book,  Bucharest, 
1888. 

M.  Fk. 

DUBNO  ;  Towm  in  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1897  it  had  a 
population  of  13,785,  including  5,608  Jews.  The 
chief  sources  of  income  for  the  latter  are  in  trading 
and  industrial  occupations.  There  are  902  artisans, 
147  day-laborers,  27  factory  and  workshop  em¬ 
ployees,  and  6  families  cultivate  90  deeiatines  of 

land.  Tlio  town  Has  a  Jewish  Hospital,  Hut  no  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  except  several  hadarim.  The 
ecirliest  date  given  in  connection  with  the  Jews  of 
Dubno  is  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1650  there  were  in  Dubno  47  Jewish  and 
141  Christian  taxable  households. 

The  following  list  of  Dubno  rabbis  extends  from  1.600  to  the 
present  time:  Isaiah  ha-Levi  Hurwitz  (1600-06),  author  of 
“  Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit.”  Samuel  b.  Aaron  ha-Levi  Hurwitz 
(1625-30),  cousin  of  Isaiah  Hurwitz.  Zebi  (Hirsch)  b.  Ozer,  son- 
in-law  of  Abraham  Hayyim  Shor,  chief  rabbi  of  Satanow ;  author 
of  Me'ir  b.  Moses  Ashkenazi,  the  father  of  Sbabbethai 

Kohen  (ShaK);  died  at  Dubno  Nov.  25,  1649.  Judah  ha-Hasid, 
martyred  1649.  Abraham  Heilprin  (1660-62), 
Rabbis.  son-in-law  of  the  physician  Jehiel  Michael 
Epstein.  Nahman  b.  Meir  ha-Kohen  Rapo- 
port  (also  called  Nahman  Lifsches);  died  in  1674;  previously 
rabbi  of  Kremenetz  (Volhynia)  and  Belz  (Galicia);  took  part  in 
the  Council  of  Four  Lands  at  the  fair  of  Jaroslaw.  Moses 
b.  Joseph,  died  at  Lemberg  May  22,  1684.  Israel  b.  Mordecai 
Yolis  (also  called  Israel  Swinhar) .  Simhah  b.  Nahman  ha-Kohen 
Rapoport,  died  at  Szebreczin  July  15,1717;  son-in-law  of  Israel 
b.  Mordecai ;  replaced  the  latter  in  the  rabbinate  of  Dubno  from 
1682  to  1688 ;  rabbi  of  Grodno  to  1714,  of  Lublin  to  1717 ;  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Lemberg  in  the  same  year ;  he  died  on  his 
■way  there.  Joseph  b.  Judah  Yiidel  of  Lublin,  died  April  13, 
1706;  wrote  a  work  entitled  “Ne'imah  Kedoshah,”  containing 
moral  precepts  and  a  poem  for  the  Sabbath.  Samuel  b.  Shalom 
Shakna  of  Cracow,  died  at  Brody  June  22, 1729.  Isaac  b.  Saul 
Ginzburg  (1712-15).  Eleazar  b.  Issachar  Baer  of  Cracow  (1715- 
1719),  maternal  grandfather  of  Ezekiel  Landau.  Heschel  b.  Ele¬ 
azar  (also  called  R.  Heschel  “der  Kleiner”),  died  July  25, 1729. 
Zalman  Ephraim  b.  Saul.  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Kahana,  died 
1741;  previously  rabbi  of  Brody  and  Ostrog  (Volhynia).  Isaac 
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Moses  b.  Abraham  Kahana  (d.  1745).  Saul  b.  Aryeh  Lob,  born 
at  Reischo  1717;  died  at  Amsterdam  June  19,  1790 ;  ^son-m-^w 
of  Abraham  Kahana  and  author  of  Binyan  Anel  (174° 
Naphtali  Herz  b.  Zebi  Hirsch  (d.  May  17,  1777).  Ze  eb  Wolf  b. 
Naphtali  Herz,  bom  at  Brody  1745;  died  at  Dubno  1300;  pre¬ 
viously  rabbi  of  Radzivil,  Volhynia ;  his  responsa  were 1  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “ Tif’eret  Zebi”  of  Zebi  Hirsch,  rabbi  of  Brody 
(Lemberg,  1811).  Nathan  ha-Levi  Hurwitz.  Hayyim  Mordecai 
Margaliot,  brother-in-law  of  Nathan  Hurwitz  and  author  of 
‘fc  Sha‘are  Teshubah.’ ’  Hayyim  J acob  b.  Ze’eb  JJ  o1^  PrevioJs)y 
rabbi  of  Rovno,  Volhynia;  died  Sept.  2o  1849.  David  Zebi 
Auerbach,  son-in-law  of  Hayyim  Jacob  and  author  of  Mal- 
bushe  Tabarah  ”  (unpublished).  Menahem  Mendel  Aueibach, 
son  of  David  Zebi,  is  the  present  (1903)  incumbent. 

Bibliography  :  P.  Pesis,  ‘Jr  Dubno  we-Rabbaneha* 

1902°  Regcsty  i  Nadpisi ,  i.  339  432,  St.  Petersburg,  1899; 

K.  H.  Margolyesb,  in  Ned.  Khromka  Voskhoda,  1887, 

S.  J.—  M.  Sel. 

DUBNO,  SOLOMON  BEN  JOEL:  Russian 
poet,  grammarian,  and  student  of  tlie  Masorali , 
born  at  Dubno,  Volhynia,  Oct.,  1738;  died 
at  Amsterdam  June  26,  1813.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  his  parents 
married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Talmudist  Simliah  ben  Joshua  of 
Volozhin.  Having  exhausted 
the  knowledge  of  his  Volhyn- 
ian  instructors,  Dubno  went 
to  Galicia,  studying  there  for 
several  years  Biblical  exe¬ 
gesis  and  grammar  under 
the  direction  of  Rabbi  Sol¬ 
omon  of  Cholm.  Dubno 
soon  became  proficient  in 
these  branches  of  Jewish 
science,  and  was  charged 
by  his  master  with  the 
revision  and  publication 
of  his  work  on  the  He¬ 
brew  accents,  “  Sha‘are 
Ne‘imah”  (Frankfort-on - 
tlie-AIain,  1766). 

From  170  <  to  itts  duu- 
no  lived  at  Amsterdam, 
attracted  by  its  rich  col¬ 
lections  of  Hebrew  books. 

On  leaving  Amsterdam  he 
settled  in  Berlin,  earning  a 
livelihood  by  teaching.  Among 
his  pupils  was  the  son  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  who,  highly  appreci¬ 
ating  Dubno’s  scholarship,  became 
his  patron  and  friend.  Dubno  wrote 
a  commentary  for  Mendelssohn  s 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  only  a  portion- 
the  “  ‘  Alim  li-Terufali  ”  (Amsterdam,  17 1 8)— was 
published.  See  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  192,  s.v.  Bible 
Translations. 

During  his  stay  at  Wilna  Dubno  wrote  a  poem, 
preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  writing  of  the 
Scrolls,  entitled  “  Birkat  Yosef  ”  (The  Benediction  of 
Joseph),  published  at  Dyhernfurth,  1783.  After  the 
death  of  Mendelssohn,  Dubno  stopped  for  a  short 
time  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  then  returned  to 
Amsterdam.  There,  at  first  feted,  and  later  ignored, 
deriving  a  scanty  income  from  the  loan  of  the  hooks 
from  his  rich  library,  he  remained  until  his  death. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Dubno 
wrote  the  following:  (1)  Poems,  appearing  (p.  34) 


among  those  of  Immanuel,  published  by  Lob  Wolf 
at  Berlin,  1776;  in  the  “Bikkure  To‘elet”  (pp.  4, 
114),  published  by  the  Anshe  To'elet  Society  of 
Amsterdam ;  and  in  Heidenheim’s  “  Sefer  ICero- 
bot.”  (2)  “Ebel  Yahid,”  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Jacob  Emden,  published  at  Berlin,  1776.  (3)  A 

preface  to  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto’s  poem  “La- 
Yesharim  Teliillah,”  ib.  1780.  (4)  A  work  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  promised  by  him  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  where  he  displayed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Luncz  (“Je¬ 
rusalem,”  1892,  pp.  137  et  seq.)  identifies  this  work 
with  the  “Ahabat  Ziyyon”  of  Dubno’s  father-in- 
law.  Simhah  hen  Joshua;  hut  as  this  is  a  mere 
plagiarism  from  the  Karaite  Samuel  hen  David’s 
story  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine,  published  in  Gur- 
land’s  “Ginze  Yisrael,”  it  is  probable  that  Lehren 
(“  Catalogue,”  p.  247)  is  right  in  doubting  the 
identification.  (5)  “Reshimah”  (Register), 
catalogue  of  his  library,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1814.  It  contains  2,076 
printed  works  and  106  manu¬ 
scripts.  Dubno  left  a  great 
number  of  essays,  poems,  etc., 
which  are  still  extant  in  man¬ 
uscript. 

Bibliography  :  De  Rossi,  Dizi- 
onario,  p.  92 ;  Zunz,  Z.  (x.p.241; 
idem,  The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Ii.  291 ; 
Carmoly,  Revue  Orientate , 
ii.  310  et  seq.;  Delitzsch,  Zur 
Gesch.  der  Hebr.  Poesie, 
p.  118;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  2303;  Auerbach, 
Gesch.  der  Israel.  Ge- 
meinde  HalberstadU  P- 
179 ;  Kayserling,  Moses 
Mendelssohn ,  pp.  287-289, 
301-304. 

L.  G,  I-  Br. 


Solomon  Dubno. 


DUBNOW,  SIMON 
(SEMION  MARKO¬ 
VICH)  :  Russo  -  Jewish 
historian ;  Dora  at  oUstis 

lavl,  government  of  Molii- 
lev,  1860.  He  attended  the 
Jewish  government  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  then  the 
district  school,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1877.  In  search  of 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  Dubnow  moved  from  place  to 
place,  visiting  Wilna,  Diinaburg, 
Mohilev,  and  Smolensk.  He  earned 


his  livelihood  by  tutoring,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  himself  for  university  work.  In  1880 
he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  the  “Russki  Yevrei,”  pub¬ 
lishing  his  first  article  on  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  thought  under  the  title  “Glavnyye 
Momenty  iz  Istorii  Yevreiskoi  Mysli.”  About  this 
time  (1881)  he  also  assumed  charge  of  the  foreign 
news  department  of  the  Russo-Jew- 
His  Jour-  ish  periodical  “Razsvyet.”  Disap- 
nalistic  proving  the  pan -Palestinian  policy  of 
Activity,  this  periodical,  Dubnow  in  1882  trans¬ 
ferred  his  literary  activity  to  the 
“Voskhod,”  on  which  periodical  he  has  since  re¬ 
mained  an  active  collaborator  in  the  field  of  Russo- 
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Jewish  history  and  Russian  Judaism  in  general. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  early  contribu¬ 
tions  are  his  articles  on  Shabbethai  Zebi,  under  the 
title  “Sabbatai  Zewi  i  Pseudomessianizm  v  XVII. 
Vyekye  ”  (in  “Voskhod,”  1883,  Nos.  9-12),  and  on 
the  Frankists,  entitled  “  Frank  i  Yevo  Sekta  Chris- 
tianstvuyushchikh  ”  (ib.  1883,  Nos.  1-10).  In  1883 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  critical  department  of  the 
“Voskhod.”  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  reform  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  entitled  “  Kakaya  Samoeman- 
cipatziya  Nuzhna  Yevreyam”  {ib.  1883,  Nos.  5-8), 
which  created  a  stir  in  Orthodox  circles.  Among 
his  other  valuable  contributions  on  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  numbered  his  articles  on  the  civic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  and  on  the  reform  of  Jewish 
school  education  in  Russia,  and  his  critical  reviews 
in  “  Voskhod,”  1885  to  1887.  Another  important 
work  of  Dubnow’s  is  his  monograph  on  the  history 
of  Hasidism  (“  Istoriya  Chassidizma, ”  in  “  Voskhod, ” 
1888-93).  This  work  is  based  on  the  study  of  orig¬ 
inal  and  hitherto  unexploited  sources. 

In  1891  Dubnow  set  himself  to  the  task  of  creating 
among  the  Russian  Jews  an  interest  in  their  history. 
For  this  purpose  he  published  a  series  of  articles  in 
“Voskhod,”  outlining  a  plan  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  Russo- Jewish  his- 
Dubnowas  torical  society.  These  articles  were 
Historian,  afterward  printed  in  book  form  under 
the  title  “  Ob  Izuclienii  Istorii  Russkikh 
Yevreyev,”  St.  Petersburg,  1891.  Although  the 
appeal  made  by  Dubnow  did  not  create  such  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  as  he  had  anticipated,  his  efforts  were 
seconded  by  many  persons  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  J ews  in  Russia.  From  the  many  unpublished 
documents  gathered  by  Dubnow  from  libraries  and 
from  the  “pinkeses”  of  Jewish  communities,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  contributions  bearing  the  title  “  Isto- 
richeskiya  Soobscheniya ”  (in  “Voskhod,”  1893-95). 

Among  Dubnow ’s  other  historical  studies  may  be 
mentioned  his  articles  on  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in 
the  French  Revolution  (in  “Voskhod,”  1889)  and  on 
the  Jewish  historian  Grlitz  (ib.  1892,  Nos.  2-9).  In 
1893  he  published  (in  “Voskhod,”  pp.  9-12)  a  philo¬ 
sophic-historical  study,  “  Chto  Takoe  Yevreiskaya 
Istoria  ” ;  a  German  translation  by  I.  F.  [Fried- 
lander]  appeared  in  Berlin,  1898,  and  an  English 
translation  was  published  by  the  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America  in  1903.  His  “Yevrei¬ 
skaya  Istoria,”  Odessa,  1897,  a  two-volume  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning  of 
the  post-Biblical  period  up  to  1882,  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  handbooks  of  Jewish  history  by  S. 
Baeck  and  M.  Brann,  but  it  also  contains  original 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Poland 
and  in  Russia.  In  1900  Dubnow  published  a  brief 
history  of  the  Jews  for  the  Jewish  youth,  entitled 
“Uchebnik  Yevreiskoi  Istorii  Diva  Yevreiskavo 
Yunoshestva,”  in  three  parts  (ib.  1900-01).  In  the 
same  year  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  larger  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time,  entitled  “  Vseobschaya  Istoriya  Ye vreiyev  ”  (ib. 
1901).  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the  period 
beginning  with  the  Babylonian  captivity,  is  now 
(1902)  appearing  as  a  supplement  to  the  monthly 
edition  of  the  “  Voskhod. ”  Dubnow’s  recent  labors, 


apart  from  his  historical  researches,  consist  in  a  series 
of  letters  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ancient  and 
modern  Judaism  as  regards  the  development  of  its 
national  consciousness.  These  have  been  published 
in  the  “  Voskhod  ”  since  1897  under  the  title  “  Pisma 
o  Starom  i  Novom  Yevreistvye.” 

Dubnow’s  works  are  all  characterized  by  elegance 
of  literary  style.  He  is  also  a  fluent  writer  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the 
Russo-IIebrew  periodicals,  among  them  his  articles 
“Iia-Hasidim  ha-RisIiim  ba-Erez  Yisrael,”  in  “Par- 
des,”  ii.  201,  Kiev,  1894;  “Nahpesah  we-Nahkorah,” 
ib.  i.  221;  and  “Hasidim  Parze  Geder,”  in  “Ha- 
Shiloali, ”  v.  7.  He  is  also  a  contributor  to  Brock- 
haus v  “Lexikon”  and  to  Efron’s  “Russian  Ency¬ 
clopedia,”  for  which  he  wwote  the  articles  on  the 
Frankists  and  the  Hasidim. 

Since  1890  Dubnow  has  been  a  resident  of  Odessa. 

H.  R. 

DTJBOSARY :  Village  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  Russia.  In  1897  it  had  a  population  of 
13, 276,  of  whom  about  5,000  were  Jews.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  latter  are  engaged  in  to¬ 
bacco  growing,  w^hile  many  others  are  occupied  in 
wine-making  and  fruit-growing.  Dried  fruits  and 
tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  are 
940  artisans,  186  day-laborers,  and  a  number  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  bee-keeping.  There  are 
the  usual  charitable  institutions  in  the  village,  and 
a  hospital  and  dispensary.  There  are  also  a  Talmud 
Torah  with  130  pupils,  a  private  school  with  580 
Jewish  pupils,  and  18  hadarim. 

S.  J. 

DUBOVO.  See  Kiev. 

DUBROVNA:  Village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  government  of  Mohilev,  Russia.  In  1898  it 
had  8,687  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,559  were  Jews. 
Dubrovna  is  known  as  the  first  and  almost  the 
only  place  to  manufacture  woolen  tallits.  This 
occupation  dates  back  many  years.  It  is  known 
that  in  1750  a  factory  for  their  manufacture  existed 
in  Dubrovna,  but  they  had  been  made  here  even 
earlier.  The  artisans  work  in  their  own  homes,  and 
are  often  helped  by  their  wives  and  children.  There 
are  about  600  families  so  engaged.  The  dyers,  who 
dye  the  woolen  thread  a  dark  blue  (“  tekelet  ”)’  earn 
from  eight  to  ten  rubles  a  month.  The  more  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  weavers,  with  the  hard,  incessant  work 
of  their  families,  even  of  children  of  six  or  seven 
years,  earn  less  than  the  dyers.  The  launderers 
(10  or  12  families),  who  wash  the  tallits,  earn  more 
than  the  others — sometimes  fi  ve  rubles  a  week.  The 
shavers  (“goler  ” ;  about  20  families),  who  cut  the 
nap  from  the  surface  of  the  tallits,  receive  the  least 
of  all.  The  work  is  carried  on  amid  very  unsanitary 
surroundings.  The  peasants  are  exploited  by  the 
dealers  who  supply  them  with  wool  and  purchase  the 
finished  article.  The  dealers  (there  are  only  three 
or  four  of  them)  have  agencies  in  all  important  com¬ 
mercial  centers,  and  their  agents  cover  every  town 
and  village  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  The 
Dubrovna  tallit  was  formerly  sold  abroad,  even  in 
America ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  the  machine- 
made  tallit  of  South  Russia  and  Lithuania  is  sup¬ 
planting  that  made  in  Dubrovna. 
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Tlie  pitiable  condition  of  the  weavers  has  lately 
attracted  the  attention  of  their  Jewish  coreligionists. 
Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Jewish  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Association,  several  Jewish  capitalists  have 
organized  the  “  Aktzionernoye  Obslichestvo  Dniep- 
rovskoi  Manufaktury  ”  (a  stock  company  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Dnieper  manufactures),  with  a  capital 
of  1,200,000  rubles.  Two-thirds  of  the  shares  have 
been  taken  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  raise  the  level  of  the  weaving  industry 
among  the  Jews  in  Dubrovna  and  to  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  needing  work.  Besides  the  weavers 
there  are  in  Dubrovna  270  Jewish  artisans  and  24 
day -laborers. 

The  local  charitable  institutions  are:  a  society 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor,  founded  by  the  governor  of 
the  province ;  a  bikkur  holim ;  and  a  leliem  ebyonim. 
The  Jewish  children  are  taught  in  the  Talmud  Torah 
(72  pupils).  There  are  twenty-six  hadarim  (210 
pupils),  a  yeshibah  (60  pupils),  a  government  school 
(175  pupils,  part  of  whom  also  attend  the  yeshibah 
or  the  hadarim),  and  the  district  school,  with  36 
pupils  in  the  industrial  departments. 


Bibliography:  M.  V.,  YcvreirKustar ,  in  Ekonomicheski 
Zhurnal ,  1886,  No.  12;  O.  Lurye,  Duhrovenskie  Yevreii-Kus- 
tarn ,  in  Voskliad,  1889,  No.  9  (issued  in  pamphlet  form,  Mos¬ 
cow,  1890);  N.  V.  G.,  Dubrovenskaya  Kustarnaya  Promy- 
shlcmmsU  in  Voskhod ,  Oct.,  1890 ;  Dr.  Feipenberg,  O.  Dubro- 
venskikh,  Tkachaklu  Khronika  Voskhoda ,  1899,  No.  33. 

II.  It.  S*  J. 


DUDERSTADT:  A  city  in  Eichsfelde,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Hanover.  Jews  have  lived  there  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  renewal  of  the  privileges  for  that 
town  by  Duke  Henry  II.  on  Nov.  17,  1314.  They 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  fact  was 
emphasized  by  the  dukes  Henry,  Ernest,  and  Will¬ 
iam  in  their  confirmation  of  the  privileges  on  July 
15,  1324.  A  synagogue  and  a  school  in  Duderstadt 
are  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  May  1  of  the 
year  1338,  according  to  which  the  Jew  Samuel 
sold  before  the  city  council  a  yearly  interest  on 
that  building  amounting  to  one  farthing.  The 
Jews  of  Duderstadt  were  involved  in  the  calam¬ 
ities  which  followed  the  Black  Death  (1348-49). 
After  some  decades  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Benedict 
settled  again  in  Duderstadt,  who,  according  to  an 
entry  in  the  revenue  records,  paid  one  mark  as  J ewisli 
protection  money  (“  Jodinschot  ”).  He  was  followed 
by  other  Jews  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1435  the 
council  of  the  place  made  a  contract  with  Isaac  of 
Amoneburg  and  his  son  Fivis  to  receive  them  into 
the  city  upon  a  payment  of  120  gulden ;  in  1457 
it  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  Jews  when  it 
granted  certain  of  them,  such  as  the  children  of 
“Nachtmann  and  Schalammes,”  the  privilege  of  set¬ 
tlement  for  three  years.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
Duderstadt  from  1450  to  1460  was  12,  and  their  an¬ 
nual  payments  averaged  from  5  to  14  marks.  The 
council  in  1465  received  “  Abraham  deModde  myt 
syner  moder”  (Abraham  the  Jew  with  his  mother) 
for  seven  years,  and  in  1489  Nathan,  Jacob,  the  “Na- 
tlianite  woman,”  and  Mei'r  of  Wurzburg  (Nathan’s 
brother)  for  six  years.  At  that  time  a  synagogue 
was  erected  again,  and  its  inventory  for  the  years 
1435-42  and  1466  has  been  preserved.  A  special 


street  was  assigned  to  the  Jews,  which  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1497.  There  is  also  documentary  evidence 
of  a  “Jews’  Gate”  (first  in  1469)  and  of  a  “ Joden- 
born  ”  (Jews’  bath,  1495).  Only  scanty  records  ex¬ 
ist  for  the  following  centuries.  In  1902  the  com¬ 
munity  n limbered  about  100  souls.  Its  new  temple 
was  dedicated  Aug.  24,  1898. 

Bibliography:  Joh.  Wolf,  Gcsch.  und  Beschreibung  der 
Stadt  Duderstadt ,  pp.  238  et  seq.,  Gottingen,  1803;  idem, 
PolitiSGhe  Gesch.  des  Eichsfeldes ;  Jaeger,  Urkundenbuch 
der  Stadt  D.  his  zum  Jahre  1500s  Hildesheim,  1885,  Nos.  14, 
a3, 58, 72, 115, 2&5, 370,  note  to  No.  370,  and  Nos.  490,  o03, 510, 511, 
515,  519,  Supplement  No.  viii.;  M.  Wiener,  in  MonatssctirifU 
x.  127  ct  seq.\  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrol.  des  NUrnherqcr  Me- 
morh.  p.  83,  note  7,  and  p.  284,  note  5  (see  Lewinsky’s  review 
in  Zeitsch.  fiir  Hebr.  Bibl.  iii.  82)  ;  Alii h  Zeit .  des  J ud.  Sept. 
16, 1898,  No.  37.  .  T 

G.  A.  Lew. 

DUEREN,  ISAAC  BEN  MEIR:  German 
rabbi  and  codifier;  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Dueren,  from  which  place  he 
took  his  name.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  German 
Talmudical  authorities  of  his  time;  and  his  work 
“Ska‘are  Dura,”  on  the  dietary  laws,  is  the  standard 
code.  Several  high  authorities  who  lived  after  him, 
among  them  Israel  Isserlein,  Solomon  Luria,  R.  Na¬ 
than  Shapiro,  and  Isserles,  added  to  his  book  notes 
and  explanations,  with  which  it  has  often  been  pub¬ 
lished:  Cracow,  1538;  Venice,  1547, 1564;  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1553;  Lublin,  1575,1699;  Basel,  1599;  Jessnitz, 
1724 ;  and  many  times  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

According  to  Zunz,  Dueren  may  be  the  Isaac  b. 
Mei'r  he-Hasid  (“the  Pious”)  who  wrote  “Tikkun 
Shetarot,”  a  work  containing  the  forms  and  laws  of 
documents  and  deeds.  It  is  still  extant  in  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Vienna  Royal  Library,  . 

Bibliography:  Gans,  Zcmah  Daivid,  p.  53,  Warsaw,  1878; 
Fuenn,  Kcneset  Yisrach  p.  607  ;  Zedner,  Cat .  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus.  p.  372 ;  Zunz,  Litcraturgesch.  p.  303;  Benjaeob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  669. 

L.  G.  JN.  1.  Li. 

DTJKAN  dm  wan):  The  “platform”  upon 
which  (1)  the  Temple  priests  stood  to  pronounce  the 
benediction  (Mid.  ii.  6),  (2)  the  Levites  stood  during 
their  singing  (hence,  also,  name  for  the  Levitical 
service:  compare  Meg.  3a),  and  (3)  the  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  sat  while  instructing  the  chil¬ 
dren  (B.  B.  21a).  The  name  “dukan,”  however, 
in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  he  applied  chiefly  to 
the  priestly  blessing.  The  call  to  the  priest  to  recite 
the  blessing  was,  “  Go  up  to  the  dukan  ”  (Shab.  HSb ; 
compare  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  vi.  23);  hence  “du- 
kenen”  or  “duchenen.”  See  Blessing,  Piuestly. 

Bibliography:  LevYsHeuhcbr.Worterb.s.Y.;  Jastrow, Diet. 
s.v.  pw 

s.  s.  K. 


DUKES,  LEOPOLD :  Hungarian  historian  of 
Jewish  literature;  bom  at  Presburg,  Hungary, 
1810;  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  3,  1891.  He  studied 
Talmudical  literature  in  the  yeshibah  of  Moses  Sofer, 
rabbi  of  Presburg;  but  his  passion  for  Biblical  stud¬ 
ies,  which  found  no  sympathy  in  his  native  town, 
led  him  to  the  yeshibah  of  Wiirzburg,  where  he  also 
devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  secular  edu¬ 
cation.  After  a  prolonged  stay  at  Wurzburg  he 
returned  home;  but  displeased  with  the  manners 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  impelled  by  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  visited  the  principal  European  cities 
in  which  there  were  libraries  containing  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  He  lived  successively  at  Munich, 
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Tubingen,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Paris,  Leipsic,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  then  spent  about  twenty  years  in  London. 

Dukes  was  an  original  character,  a  fact  due  prob¬ 
ably  to  his  solitary  life  and  privations.  His  scholar¬ 
ship  was  extensive  and  exact,  and  his  works  cover 
the  fields  of  exegesis,  Haggadah,  grammar,  Masorali, 
the  history  of  literature,  ethics,  and  poetry.  In 
all  of  these  he  made  many  ingenious  and  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries ;  and 
his  books  became  in¬ 
dispensable  supple¬ 
ments  to  those  of 
Zunz,  Rapoport,  and 
Krochmal. 

Dukes  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following 
works: 

“Raschi  zum  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  translated  into 
German  (in  Hebrew  char¬ 
acters)  and  explained,  5 
vols.,  Prague,  1833  -  38 ; 
‘‘  Ehrenstiulen  und  Denk- 
steine  zu  einem  Klinfti- 
gen  Pantheon  Hebraischer 
Diehterund  DielitungenJ’ 
Vienna,  1S37 ;  “  Moses  ibn 
Ezra,”  Altona,  1839 ;  “Zur 
Kenntniss  der  Neuhebrai- 
schen  Religiosen  Poes ie,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1843  ,*  “  Rabbinische  Blumenlese,”  Leip¬ 
sic,  1844;  three  “beitruge,”  published  by  Ewald  and  Dukes: 

I.  “Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  Aeltesten  Auslegung  und 
Spracherklarung  des  A.  T.” ;  II.  “  Literatur-Historische  Mitt- 
heilungen  iiber  die  Aeltesten  Hebraischen  Exegeten,  Gram- 
matiker,  und  Lexicograplien,”  Stuttgart,  1844;  III.  “  Ueber 
die  Arabisch  Geschriebenen  Werke  JiidischerSprachgelehrten,” 
Stuttgart,  1844 ;  “  Sefer  Dikduk,  die  Grammatischen  Schriften 
des  JehudaChajjug,”  Frankfort,  1S44 ;  “Konteros  ha-Masorah,” 
Tubingen,  1845 ;  “  Kobez  ‘al  Yad,  Handschriftliche  Inedita  iiber 
Lexicographic,”  Esslingen,  1S4G;  “Die  Sprache  der  Mischna,” 
ib.  1840;  ”  Shir ‘al  Mot,”  etc.,  elegy  on  the  death  of  Meyer 
Joseph  Konigsberg,  London,  1847;  “Les  Proverbes  de  Salo¬ 
mon”  (historical  introduction),  in  Cahen’s  Bible  translation, 
Paris,  1851 ;  “  Ginze  Oxford,”  extracts  from  manuscripts,  in 
collaboration  with  H.  Edelmann,  London,  1850;  ‘‘Naha!  Kedu- 
mim,”  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
two  parts,  Hanover,  185S;  “Zur  Rabbinischen  Spruchkunde,” 
Vienna,  1858;  “Shire  Shelomoh,”  Hebrew  poems  of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  Hanover,  1S58;  “Salomo  ben  Gabirol  aus  Malaga 
und  die  Fthischen  Werke  Desselben,”  ib.  1860;  “Philosoph- 
isches  aus  dem  Zehnten  Jahrhundert,”  Nakel,  1868. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Dukes  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  all  the  Jewish  scientific  periodicals, 
chiefly  to  the  “  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,”  which  he 
enriched  with  numerous  valuable  articles  on  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature. 

Bibliography  :  Belh-El,  Elirentempel  Verdienter  Unga- 
rischer  Israeliten ,  pp.  127  ct  scq .;  H.  Zirndorf,  in  Populur- 
wissensehaftliche  Monatsblatter,  1S93,  pp.  127  et  seq. 

8-  I.  Bn. 

DUMAH  (=  “silence”). — Biblical  Data:  1. 
Son  of  Islimael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  I  Cliron.  i.  30).  Sale 
(“  market  ”)  Dumali  lias  been  found  in  Dumat  al-Jan- 
dal  in  Arabia,  called  “Jauf”  to-day  (Yakut,  s.v. ; 
Burkhardt,“  Travels  in  Syria,”  p.  662),  and  compared 
with  Domatha  (Pliny,  “  Historia  Naturalis,  ”  vi.  32; 
Stephanus  Byzantius,  s.v.).  The  Dumatliii  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Porphyry,  “  De  Abstinentia  ”  (ii.  56),  as  an 
Arabian  tribe  which  sacrifices  a  boir  every  year  and 
buries  him  under  the  altar  of  its  idol.  The  name 
“Dumah”  seems  to  point,  like  the  name  “Hadra- 
maut  ”  (nicnvn,  Gen.  x.  26),  to  some  legend  of  Hades 


(compare  Glaser,  “Skizze  der  Gesch.  und  Geogra¬ 
phic  Arabiens,”  1890,  p.  440). 

2.  Name  of  a  land  probably  identical  with  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  tribe  of  Islimael  (Isa.  xxi.  11).  The  Sep- 
tuagint  substitutes  “  Idumea  ”  (see  commentaries  ad 
loc. ,aud  comp.  Abu  al-Walid’s  “  Dictionary,  ”  s. v.  D*n). 

3.  Name  of  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The 
Ginsburg  MS.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint 
have  “Rouma,”  hut  Jerome’s  and  Eusebius’  Ono- 
mastica,  s.v.,  mention  a  village  of  the  name  of 
“Dumah,”  which  has  been  identified  with  “Khirbat 
Daumah”  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bait  Jibrin. 

4.  Name  for  the  nether  world  (Ps.  xciv.  17  [the 

Septuagint  lias  cxv.  17). 

E.  G.  IT. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  “Dumah”  is  the 

name  of  the  angel  who  has  charge  of  the  souls  of  the 
nether  world.  According  to  Dozy  (“Die  Israeliten 
in  Mecca,”  p.  95,  note),  the  name  was  adopted  also 
by  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs  (compare  Wolff,  “  Moliam- 
medanische  Eschatologie,”  1871,  Arabic  text,  p.  39; 
German  trans.,  p.  69,  where  “Rinnan”  seems  a  cor¬ 
ruption  [another  reading  is  “  Dliudat  ”]  of  “  Dumah,” 
as  the  name  of  the  angel  who  lias  charge  of  the 
souls).  The  angel  of  death  has  to  deliver  all  souls 
to  Dumah,  both  the  righteous,  who  are  led  to  the 
place  of  eternal  bliss,  and  the  wicked,  who  are  to 
meet  their  doom  (Hag.  5a;  Shah.  152b).  lie  also 
announces  the  arrival  of  newcomers  in  the  nether 
world  (Ber.  18b).  Dumali  takes  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  and  casts  them  down  “in  the  hollow  of  a 
sling  ”  into  tlie  depth  of  Hades,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  week  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  when  the 
souls,  after  the  day’s  respite,  must  go  back  to  their 
place  of  torment  (Shab.  152b,  after  1  Sam.  xxv.  29; 
Pesik.  R.  23;  She’eltot,  Beresliit  i.).  According  to 
Midr.  Tcli.  to  Ps.  xi.  (see  ed.  Buber,  102,  note), 
Dumah  leads  the  spirits  every  evening  out  of  Hades 
into  Hazarmavet  (the  Courtyard  of  Death),  a  walled 
place  with  a  river  and  a  field  adjoining,  where  they 
eat  and  drink  in  perfect  silence.  Many  authori¬ 
ties,  such  as  Jacob  Tam  and  Solomon  b.  Adret, 
have  the  word  “  Sabbath  ”  added,  so  as  to  refer  only 
to  Sabbath  evening  (see  Demonology;  compare  Tan. 
Yelamdenu,  Ha’azinu :  “  Prayer  is  said  for  the  dead 
that  they  may  not  have  to  return  to  Gehinnom  ”). 
Dumah  was  originally,  according  to  the  Cabalists, 
the  guardian  angel  of  Egypt;  but  when  flee¬ 
ing  before  the  Lord’s  decree  (Ex.  xii.  12),  he  was 
placed  in  the  nether  world  over  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  (Zohar  ii.  18a).  Mashliit,  Af,  and  Hemah  are 
the  officers  of  execution  under  Dumah  (Recanati, 
Wayera).  The  name  of  Dumah  is  found  also  on  a 
Judaeo-Babylonian  vase  in  the  Louvre  (see  Schwab, 

“  Vocabulaire  de  l’Angelologie,”  1897,  p.  707). 

“  Dumah  ”  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven 
departments  of  Gehinnom,  and  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  slander  and  the  like  are  “  silenced  ” 
there  (Midr.  Teh.  and  Yalk.,  Makiri,  toPs.  xi. ;  com¬ 
pare,  however,  ‘Er.  19a,  where  Dumah  is  not  men¬ 
tioned).  It  is  identified  by  R.  Levi  with  Hazarma¬ 
vet  (Gen.  x.  26;  see  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.).  “When  the 
soul  lias  been  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  the  angel 
of  death,  it  remains  seated  above  the  nostrils  until 
decay  sets  in ;  then  it  breaks  out  into  wailing,  and 
it  cries  to  God,  saying;  ‘  Whither  am  I  brought?’ 
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Instantly  Dumah  takes  it  and  brings  it  to  the  Court¬ 
yard  of  Death  [Hazarmavet,  seemingly  the  purga¬ 
tory  mentioned  in  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  xiv.], 
where  the  spirits  are  gathered,  and  if  the  soul  be  that 
of  a  righteous  one,  the  call  goes  forth :  ‘  Make  room 
for  this  N  N,  the  righteous ! ’  Then  it  ascends  from 
department  to  department,  according  to  its  merit, 
until  it  beholds  the  face  of  the  Shekinah.  If  the  soul 
be  that  of  a  wicked  one,  it  descends  from  department 
to  department  according  to  its  demerit  ”  (Midr.  Teh. 
l.c.;  Jellinek,  “  Bet  ha-Midrash,”  v.  43  et  seq.). 

s.  s.  . 

DUMASHEVSKI,  ARNOLD  BORISO¬ 
VICH:  Russian  lawyer;  born  at  Mobile  v-on-the- 
Dnieper,  1836,  of  poor  Orthodox  Jewish  parents; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  1887.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  heder,  but  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  entered  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Gorigoretzk,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1855.  During  this  time  he  was  left  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  By  his  exceptional  abilities  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  his  instructors,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  him.  After  leaving  the  school 
Dumaslievski  found  employment  at  the  office  of  the 
Foreign  Emigration  Committee  in  Odessa.  Here  he 
was  noticed  by  the  Russian  surgeon  and  philanthro¬ 
pist  Pirogo  v,  who  helped  him  to  enter  the  Richelieu 
Lyceum  of  that  city;  and  there  he  studied  law. 
Later  he  attended  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
graduating  in  1862.  Here  again  his  abilities  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  he  was  sent 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  government  to  complete 
his  law  studies,  a  professorship  being  promised  him 
on  his  return.  After  his  return  in  1865  a  new  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  Jews  from  occupying  pro¬ 
fessors’  chairs  of  legal  and  of  political  science.  He 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
later  he  served  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  by  which, 
for  valuable  services  on  the  Committee  for  Reform¬ 
ing  the  Legislation  of  Poland,  he  was  appointed  first 
secretary  of  the  third  department  of  the  Senate. 

Dumashevski  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  and  finally  the  owner,  of  the  “SudebnyiVyest- 
nik  ”  (Messenger  of  Judicial  Affairs),  and  was  author 
of  the  following  articles  and  works  on  jurispru¬ 
dence:  “Nashe  Pravovyedenie,”  etc.,  in  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Ministry  of  J ustice,  ”  1867 ;  “  Ocherk  Frant- 
zuzskavo  Grazhdanskavo  Sudoproizvodstva,”  ib . 
1865  and  1867  (published  also  in  the  “Journal  of 
Judicial  Affairs”);  “  O  Predyelakli  Vlasti  Kassatz- 
ionnavo  Departamenta  Senata,”  1867 ;  and  “O  Silye 
Kassatzionnykh  Ryeslieni.”  His  chief  work  is 
“  Sistematicheski  Svod  Ryeslieni  Kassatzionnavo 
Departamenta,”  etc.  (Systematic  Collections  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Appeal  Department  of  the  Senate, 
with  notes  by  Dumashevski),  St.  Petersburg,  many 
editions.  Of  special  interest  as  pertaining  to  the 
Jews  are  the  articles :  “  Nuzhen  li  Zhournal  dlya  Yev- 
reyev  i  na  Kakom  YazykeV  ”  (Do  the  Jews  Need  a 
Special  Periodical,  and  in  What  Language?),  pub¬ 
lished  in  “  Russki  Invalid  ”  in  1859 ;  “  Brak  po  Bibleis- 
komu  i  Talmudicheskomu  Pravu  ”  (Marriage  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Biblical  and  Talmudic  Law),  in  “Biblioteka 
dlya  Chteniya,”  1861;  “  Yevrei  Zemledyeltzy  v 

Rossii  ”  (Jewish  Agriculturists  in  Russia),  in  “  Vyest- 
nik  Imiier.  Russkavo  Geogr.  Obshchestya.” 


Dumashevski  advocated  a  practical  tendency  in  the 
study  of  civil  law,  opposing  the  historico-philosoph- 
ical  side ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  partizan  of 
the  dogmatic  development  of  Russian  civil  law.  In 
his  will  he  left  36,000  rubles  to  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  under  the  condition  that  this  be  entered 
as  a  gift  “from  the  Jew  Dumashevski.” 

Bibliography:  N.  S.  RasbkowskL  Sovremennye  RussTto- 
■  Yevreiskiye  Dyeyateli,  parti.,  Odessa,  1899;  Ha-Asif,  War¬ 
saw,  1889.  jj  ^ 

DUMB.  See  Deaf-Mutism. 

DUNABURG.  See  Dvinsk. 

DUNASH  BEN  LABRAT :  Philologist  and 
poet  of  the  tenth  century.  For  the  name  “  Dunash,  ” 
which  Joseph  Kimhi  on  one  occasion  (“Sefer  ha- 
Galui,”  p.  62),  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  writes 
(“Dunosh”),  see  Dunash  ibn  Tamim,  “Labrat” 
(DfcTO^  generally  written  without  ETD^)  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  as  a  given  name;  hence  “Ben 
Labrat”  maybe  the  family  name.  “Labrat”  has 
been  explained  as  “Laurat”  (Steinschneider,  “Jew. 
Quart.  Rev.”  xiv.  130)  and  as  “Librat,”  “Librado” 
(Derenbourg,  “  Opuscules,  ”  p.  2).  Both  of  Dunash’s 
names,  therefore,  are  of  Romance  origin.  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  Hebraizes  “  Dunash  ”  into  “  Adonim  ” ;  Du¬ 
nash  himself  employed  the  Biblical  name  “  Adoni- 
jah,”  which  is  a  mnemonic  device  containing  the 
servile  letters  (“  Criticism  of  Saadia,  ”  No.  6).  Du¬ 
nash  wTas  of  Levitical  descent  (Moses  ibn  Ezra  calls 
him  “  Al-Levi  ”),  and  to  this  origin  also  his  pupil 
Jehudi  b.  Sheshet  dedicated  a  few  panegyric  verses 
(Polemic  Treatise,  verses  10-16).  Dunash’s  family 
came  originally  from  Bagdad,  although  he  himself 
was  born  in  Fez  (Moses  ibn  Ezra). 

While  still  young,  though  doubtless  equipped 
with  a  rich  fund  of  knowledge,  Dunash,  perhaps  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  origin  of  his  family,  journeyed  east¬ 
ward  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  gaon  of 
Sura,  Saadia,  whom,  in  his  tract  against  Menahem 
b.  Saruk,  he  proudly  designates  as  his  master. 
The  term  employed  by  Dunash  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  (ijpT,  verse  101 ;  the  pupils  of  Menahem  more 
clearly  expressed  it  as  "pYi  *ppT,  p.  48)  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  singular  belief  that  Du- 
Becomes  nash  was  a  grandson  of  Saadia ;  but 
a  Pupil  of  the  pupils  of  Menahem  (p.  27)  ex- 
Saadia.  pressly  designate  him  as  the  “least. 

important  of  the  pupils  of  Saadia.” 
Dunash  himself  relates  that  he  submitted  his  Hebrew 
verses,  containing  the  first  application  of  an  Arabic 
meter,  to  the  gaon,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  this  innovation  in  the  words,  “  Such  a  thing  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  Israel.”  Dunash  was, 
therefore,  still  very  young  when  he  adapted  the 
Arabic  meter  to  Hebrew  poetry.  This  innovation 
created  a  new  epoch  for  Hebrew  poetry,  and  was 
probably  inspired  in  North  Africa,  where  Ibn  Ku- 
raish  and  Dunash  ibn  Tamim  prepared 
Founder  the  way  for  a  systematic  comparison 
of  New  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic — a  com- 
Hebrew  parison  to  which  Ibn  Labrat  after- 
Meter.  ward  gave  his  indorsement  in  his  tract 
against  Menahem.  It  may  be  accepted 
as  a  historical  fact  that  Dunash  was  the  founder  of 
the  new  Hebrew  meter.  He  is  as  such  regarded  by 
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his  opponents,  the  pupils  of  Menahem,  who  objected 
to  the  innovation  on  the  ground  of  its  inappropriate¬ 
ness,  although  they  themselves  follow  the  example  of 
Dunash  by  writing  metrical  verse.  Dunash  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  an  innovator  by  his  pupil  Jehudi  b.  She- 
sliet,  who,  referring  to  his  work,  says :  “  He  created  a 
new  foundation  for  our  poetry,  such  as  did  not  exist, 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers.”  Another  observation 
which  this  scholar  makes  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Dunash  did  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  his  convic¬ 
tions  even  when  they  clashed  with  those  of  Saadia. 

After  the  death  of  Saadia  (942)  Dunash  returned 
to  Fez,  and  thence  went  to  Cordova,  which  city, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  statesman  Hasdai 
ibn  Shaprut,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  center  of  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  J ews  of  Spain.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  Dunash’s  life  nothing  further  is  known.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  man  of  means. 

Dunash  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  applying 
his  knowledge,  his  critical  acumen,  and  his  literary 
talents  to  a  matter  of  consequence.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  product  of  Jewish  literature  in  Spain  had 
appeared — the  Hebrew  lexicon  of  Menahem  b.  Saruk. 
Dunash  wrote  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  it,  com¬ 
posed  partly  in  the  metrical  verse  introduced  by 
him,  and  dedicated  this  comprehensive  and  logically 
elaborated  polemical  treatise  to  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut, 
Menahem’s  patron.  In  the  opening  verses  Dunash 
proclaims  the  fame  of  this  statesman,  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  his  prince  and  of  his  coreligionists 
were  alike  eminent.  This  dedication  was  skilfully 
interwoven  with  a  tribute  to  the  great 
Criticizes  diplomatic  successes  which  Hasdai 
Menahem  had  shortly  before  obtained  (iii  960) ; 
ben  Saruk.  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  ten  for¬ 
tresses,  and  the  journey  of  the  son  of 
Ramiro  and  his  grandmother  Tota  to  pay  homage  at 
the  court  of  the  califs  of  Cordova  (Dozy,  “Histoire 
des  Musulmans  d’Espagne,”  ii.  54  et seq .).  The  flat¬ 
tery  of  Dunash  impressed  Hasdai  powerfully ;  and 
his  attacks  on  Menahem  lowered  the  latter  in  the 
estimation  of  his  patron.  The  supposition  is  justi¬ 
fied  that  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Dunash, 
Menahem  not  only  lost  the  favor  of  his  patron,  but 
was  treated  by  him  in  the  harshest  manner,  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  his  freedom,  as  is 
known  from  the  remarkable  letter  sent  by  Menahem 
from  prison  to  liis  former  patron.  That  Menahem, 
as  Dunash  intentionally  emphasizes,  should  have 
made  the  respected  gaon  Saadia  the  subject  of  un¬ 
justifiable  criticism,  and  that  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  which  placed  Saadia  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  founder  of  the  hated  sect  of  the  Karaites 
— these  were  the  causes  which  especially  roused  the 
resentment  of  Hasdai  against  him. 

Concerning  the  further  relations  between  Dunash 
and  Hasdai  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  former  obtained  the  position  previ¬ 
ously  occupied  by  Menahem.  But  the  pupils  of  the 
latter  arose  to  defend  the  scientific  standing  of  their 
teacher,  who  probably  died  soon  after  his  humilia¬ 
tion  and  without  replying  to  DunaslTs  criticism. 
Three  of  them  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  an 
important  polemical  work,  in  which  they  adopted 
the  half-metrical,  half-prosaic  form  employed  bj' 
Dunash.  In  this  work  they  opposed  the  views  of 


Dunash  and  defended  the  honor  of  their  master  and 
of  their  fatherland,  claiming  that  Dunash  had  sought 
to  humiliate  not  only  Menahem,  but  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Spain  in  general.  It  is  certain  that  the 
conduct  of  Dunash — the  foreigner,  who  doubtless 
boasted  also  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Babylonian  high 
schools — aroused  the  resentment  of  the  native  schol¬ 
ars.  Dunash  was  probably  too  proud  to  reply  to 
this  attack  in  person,  and  therefore  committed  the 
task  to  his  pupil  Jeliudi  b.  Sliesliet,  whose  still  more 
violent  polemic,  characterized  by  a  coarse  satire, 
undoubtedly  contained  many  arguments  inspired  by 
his  teacher.  With  this  tract,  which  at  the  same 
time  sounded  the  praise  of  Dunash,  the  literary  feud 
engendered  by  Dunash’s  attack  upon  Menahem  seems 
to  have  ended.  This  quarrel  inaugu- 
Results  of  rated  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  pliilol- 
His  Quarrel  ogy  in  Spain ;  and  one  of  the  partici- 
with  pants  in  it,  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj, 
Menahem.  a  pupil  of  Menahem,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  wider  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  grammar.  Dunash  probably  did  not  live  to 
witness  this  extraordinary  development  to  which  he 
had  given  so  powerful  a  stimulus. 

Many  years  after  the  death  of  Dunash  a  second 
but  uncompleted  polemical  treatise  of  that  scholar 
was  discovered  in  Egypt  (before  1140)  by  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra.  In  this  work  Dunash  had  begun  to  form 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  his  comments  on  the 
grammatical  and  exegetical  opinions  of  his  teacher 
Saadia.  The  greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  con- 
I  sisted  of  scattered  notes.  In  this  criticism  of  Saadia 
(which  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  answered  by  the  tract  en¬ 
titled  “  Sefat  Yeter  ”)  the  doctrine  of  the  triconso- 
1  nantal  nature  of  the  weak  roots  already  finds  clear 
expression.  It  was  the  study  of  Arabic  which 
enabled  Dunash,  like  Hayyuj  at  a  later  period,  to 
arrive  at  this  knowledge.  But  the  latter,  upon  the 
basis  of  his  discovery,  proceeds  to  the  systematic 
elucidation  of  the  conjugation  of  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  verbs;  while  Dunash  does  not  go  beyond  the 
statement  that  the  first,  second,  or  third  root-letter 
is  weak  and  may  be  eliminated.  Owing  to  its  in¬ 
complete  form,  this  second  writing  of  Dunash’s  was 
never  published  by  him;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
reference  to  its  existence  before  Ibn  Ezra,  who 
praises  Dunash  by  stating  that  “he  was  the  only  one 
before  Hayyuj  who  awakened  somewhat  from  that 
slumber  of  ignorance  which,  like  a  deep  sleep,  still 
held  others  in  its  bonds  ”  (“Safah  Bern  rah,”  p.  256; 
Bacher,  “Abraham  ibn  Ezra  als  Grammatiker,”  p. 
87).  Ibn  Ezra’s  contemporary  R.  Jacob  Tam,  the 
eminent  grandson  of  Rashi,  in  a  very  interesting 
work  defended  Menahem  b.  Saruk  against  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Dunash ;  but  Joseph  Kimhi  (in  “Sefer  ha- 
Galui  ”)  sided  with  Dunash.  Thus  were  the  great 
feuds  that  agitated  Spain  during  the  tenth  century 
revived  in  France  two  centuries  later. 

The  first  work  of  Dunash  was  published  from  a 
codex  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (Neubauer,  “Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1449),  together  with  Jacob 
Tam’s  criticism  of  it,  by  H.  Filipowski  (“Criticm 
Yocum  Recensiones,”  London,  1855).  The  second 
was  edited  by  R.  Schroter  from  a  manuscript  (No. 
27,214)  in  the  British  Museum  (“Kritik  des  Dunash 
b.  Labrat,”  Breslau,  1866).  The  genuineness  of  this 
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treatise  has  recently  been  contested  by  N.  Forges 
(in  the  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch,  Breslau,  1901),  but 
not  on  good  grounds.  See  Eppenstein  in  “Monats- 
schrift,”  1902,  i.  46,  pp.  62-83,  535-536;  Porges,  ib. 

pp.  141-153 ;  Baclier,  ib.  pp.  478-480 ; 

His  D.  Kohn,  in  “Ha-Goren,”  iii.,  1902, 
Writings,  pp.  86-89.  The  polemical  writings 
of  Dunash  and  of  the  pupils  of  Men- 
aliem  have  been  edited  by  S.  G.  Stern  (“  Liber  Be- 
sponsionum, ”  Vienna,  1870). 

The  poems  of  Dunash  ibn  Labrat  were  early  for¬ 
gotten  (Al-Harizi,  “Tahkemoni,”  iv.),  only  a  few 
religious  verses  having  been  preserved,  which  acros- 
tically  reveal  the  name  of  Dunash,  or  Dunash  ha- 
Levi  (Mali z or  Vitry,  ed.  Hurwitz,  p.  178;  Znnz, 

“  Literaturgesch.”  p.  484).  One  of  these  (iOp'’  HYl) 
is  still  included  in  the  Sabbath  songs  of  the  prayer- 
books  (Bar’s  “  Gebetbucli,”  p.  257).  Perhaps  it  is 
the  poet  Dunash,  the  creator  of  the  new  versifica¬ 
tion,  that  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  the  elaborator  of  it, 
has  in  mind  when  he  praises  Samuel  ha-Nagid  with 
the  words,  “O  Samuel,  dead  is  Ben  Labrat,  and 
thou  hast  taken  his  place.  Were  he  living,  he  would 
have  to  bow  to  thee  ”  (“  Shir  Shelomoh,”  No.  54). 

Bibliography  :  Baeher, Die  TIchraischc  Sp rcicliw issc nschaft, 
in  Winter  and  Wunscbe.  Die  Jiulisclie  Literature i.  149-155 ; 
idem.  Die  Anfunge  dev  HchrMschen  Grammatik,  pp.  9o- 
114;  D.  Kolm  (Kahana ),!?.  Dunash  h.  Lahrat  (Hebrew),  in 
the  collection  Ozar  Yisracl  (published  by  the  Aluasaf ,  War¬ 
saw,  1894);  I.  Steinherz,  Dunash. Lahrat  (Hungarian),  Buda¬ 
pest,  1885;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  der  Juden,  v.;  Geiger,  DasJuden - 
thumund  Seine  Gcsch.  ii.  90  et  seq.  ^  ^ 

DUNASH  IBN  TAMIM  :  Scholar  of  the  tenth 
century  and  pioneer  of  scientific  study  among  Ara¬ 
bic-speaking  Jews.  His  Arabic  name  was  “Abu 
Salil  ” ;  his  surname,  according  to  an  isolated  state¬ 
ment  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  was  “  Al-Sliafalgi,”  per¬ 
haps  after  his  (unknown)  birthplace.  The  name 
“Dunash,”  for  which  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  substitutes 
the  Hebrew  “  Adonim,”  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  “dominus,”  and  not  from  the  Arabian  “dhu 
nas  ”  (lord  of  mankind),  concerning  which  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  proper  name. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  native  to  North 
Africa;  the  younger  contemporary  of  Ibn  Tamim, 
Dunash  ibn  Labrat,  for  instance,  was  bora  in  Fez 
(see  Steinsclineider,  “Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  897;  “Jew. 
Quart,  llev.”  x.  519;  J.  Derenbourg,  “  Opuscules  et 
Traites  d’Aboul-Walid,”  p.  2).  Hence  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to  the  effect  that  Ibn 
Tamim  came  from  the  East— to  be  more  exact,  from 
Babylonia,  or  Bagdad  (on  one  occasion  he  calls  him 
Mizrahi,  on  another  Babli)— does  not  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  beside  that  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  who  calls 
him  a  native  of  Kairwan.  The  statement  of  Ibn 
Ezra  has  been  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the 
family  of  Ibn  Tamim  came  from  Bagdad;  but  it  is 
possible  that  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  has  erroneously 
transferred  the  appellation  “  Babylonian  ”  from  Ibn 
Labrat  to  Ibn  Tamim.  The  additional  details  con¬ 
cerning  Ibn  Tamim’s  life  and  activities  have  been 
gathered  principally  from  his  Yezirah  commentary 
discussed  below. 

In  this  commentary,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  955-956,  Saadia  the  Gaon  is  mentioned  as  no 
longer  living.  The  author  refers,  however,  to  the 
correspondence  which  was  carried  on  when  he  was 


about  twenty  years  of  age  between  his  teacher,  Isaac 
b.  Solomon  Israeli,  and  Saadia,  before  the  latter’s 
arrival  in  Baby  Ionia,  consequently  before  928;  hence 
Tamim  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  Like  his  teacher,  he  was  physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary  at  the  court  of  the  Fatimite  califs  of  Kairwan, 
and  to  one  of  these,  Isma‘il  ibn  al-Ka’im  al-Mansur, 
Tamim  dedicated  an  astronomical  work,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  which  he  disclosed  the  weak  points  in 
the  principles  of  astrology.  Another  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  works,  prepared  for  Hasdai  b.  Isaac  ibn 
Sliaprut,  the  Jewish  statesman  of  Cordova,  consisted 
of  three  parts:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  spheres;  (2) 
astronomical  calculations;  (3)  the  courses  of  the 
stars.  The  Arabian  author  Ibn  Baitar,  in  his  book 
on  simple  medicaments,  quotes  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  remark  on  the  rose,  made  by  Ibn  Tamim  in 
one  of  his  medicinal  works :  “  There  are  yellow  roses, 
and  in  Irak,  as  I  am  informed,  also  black  ones.  The 
finest  rose  is  the  Persian,  which  is  said  never  to  open.  ” 
The  Arabic  original  of  Ibn  Tamim’s  commentary 
on  the  Sefer  Yezirah  no  longer  exists.  In  the  He¬ 
brew  translations  the  manuscripts  are  widely  dis¬ 
similar,  and  contain  varying  statements  regarding 
the  author.  In  several  of  these  manuscripts  Ibn 
Tamim  is  expressly*  referred  to  as  the  author;  in  one 
instance  he  is  named  again,  but  with  his  teacher, 
while  in  another  Jacob  b.  Nissim  is  named,,  who 
lived  in  Kairwan  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
From  certain  passages  of  the  commentary  it  appears 
that  Isaac  Israeli,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Sefer  Yezirah,  actually  had  a 
part  in  the  authorship  of  the  work.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  commentary 
itself  justify  the  assumption  that  Ibn  Tamim  was 
the  author.  He  must,  therefore,  have  selected  the 
commentary  of  his  teacher  as  his  basis,  while  the 
finishing  touch  must  have  been  given  by  Jacob  b. 
Nissim  (Steinsclineider,  “Ilebr.  Uebers.”  pp.  395  et 
seq.).  A  short  recension  of  the  commentary  (Bod¬ 
leian  MS.  No.  2250)  was  published  by  Manasseh 
Grossberg,  London,  1902. 

In  the  history  of  Hebrew  philology  Ibn  Tamim 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  comparison  of  Hebrew  and 
Ibn  Tamim  Arabic.  In  his  “  Moznayim  ”  (Preface) 
as  Gram-  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  mentions  him  be- 
marian.  tween  Saadia  and  Judah  ibn  Kuraish, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  the  author  of  a 
book  “  compounded  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  ”  Moses 
ibn  Ezra  says  that  Ibn  Tamim  compares  the  two 
languages  according  to  tlieir  lexicographical,  not 
their  grammatical,  relations,  and  in  this  respect  is 
less  successful  than  Ibn  Bakun  Abu  Ibrahim  at 
a  later  period.  The  latter  also  criticized  certain 
details  of  Ibn  Tamim’s  book.  In  the  Yezirah  com¬ 
mentary  Ibn  Tamim  says :  “  If  God  assists  me  and 
prolongs  my  life,  I  shall  complete  the  work  in  which 
I  have  stated  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  tongue  of 
mankind  and  older  than  the  Arabic;  furthermore, 
the  book  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  and  that  every  pure  word  in  the  Arabic  can 
be  found  in  the  Hebrew ;  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  puri¬ 
fied  Arabic ;  and  that  the  names  of  certain  things  are 
identical  in  both  languages.  ”  In  adding,  “  We  have 
obtained  this  principle  from  the  Danites,  who  have 
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come  to  us  from  the  land  of  Israel,”  he  certainly 
alludes  to  the  well-known  Eldad  ha-Dani.  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Ezra  (commentary  on  Eccl.  xii.  6)  men¬ 
tions  the  interesting  detail  that  Ibn  Tamim  believed 
he  could  recognize  the  diminutive  form  of  Arabic 
names  in  several  noun-formations  of  the  Biblical 
Hebrew  (for  instance,  prOK:  II  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The 
statement  cited  by  Saadia  b.  Danan  (end  of  fifteenth 
century),  according  to  which  the  Mohammedans  be¬ 
lieve  that  Ibn  Tamim  was  a  convert  to  Islam,  is 
erroneous,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Ibn 
Tamim  is  often  quoted  by  Mohammedan  writers. 

Bibliography:  S.  Munfc,  Notice  sur  Abou'l-Walid  Merwan 
Lbn-Djanah ,  in  Journal  Asiatique ,  1850,  pp.  43-60;  Neu- 
bauer,  Notice  sur  la  Lexicographic  Hebrcuiquc,  in  ib.  1861, 
pp.  156-158;  Griitz,  Gesch.  w;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.; 
idem,  Die  Arabische  Litteratur  der  Juden ,  p.  72 ;  Kauf- 
mann,  in  Lev.  Et.  Juives ,  viii.  126. 

<*•  W.  B. 

DUNAYEVTZY  :  \  illage  in  the  government 
of  Podolia,  Russia.  It  had  a  population  (1898)  of 
13,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  Jews.  The  chief  sources 
of  income  for  the  Jews  are  from  trade  and  industrial 
occupations.  The  most  important  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  are  timber,  grain,  and  cloth.  Several  of  the 
merchants  do  a  fairly  large  business.  From  funds 
collected  for  charitable  purposes  a  wood-yard  has 
been  established,  where  the  poor  can  buy  wood  at  a 
reduced  price.  See  Podolia. 

Bibliography  :  Yoskhod ,  1898,  No.  4. 

H.  ii.  S.  J. 

DUMER,  JOSEPH  HIBSCH :  Rabbi;  born 
at  Cracow  Jan.,  1833;  received  his  rabbinical  edu¬ 
cation  ah  his  native  place ;  studied  philosophy  and 
Oriental  philology  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  In 
1862  he  was  called  from  Bonn  to  the  rectorate  of  the  i 
Nederlandsch  Israelitisch  Seminarium  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  His  ability  soon  made  it  famous  as  a  school 
of  Jewish  theology,  ancient  languages,  and  religious 
philosophy.  In  1874  he  was  made  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Amsterdam  community  and  of  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  and  though  he  belongs  to  the  strictly  Ortho¬ 
dox  party,  no  dissension  has  marred  his  administra¬ 
tion.  The  government  recognized  his  ability  and 
activity  by  decorating  him  with  the  Order  of  the 
Lion  of  the  Netherlands. 

Diinner  is  known  by  his  researches  on  the  Hala- 
kah  of  the  period  of  the  Tannaim,  and  by  his  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  Tosefta.  According  to  him  the 
Tosefta  originated  after  the  close  of  the  Talmud, 
being  edited  by  a  redactor  who  had  before  him  an 
ancient,  or  at  least  fragments  of  an  ancient,  Tosefta. 
He  asserts  that  a  comparison  of  the  texts  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  Tannaim  with  the  two  Tal- 
muds  wull  substantiate  his  contention.  Diinner  has 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  has  written : 
“Die  Theorien  fiber  Wesen  und  Ursprung  der  To- 
sephtha,  Kritisch  Dargestellt,  ”  Amsterdam,  1874; 
“Glossen  (Haggahot)  zum  Babylonischen  und  PalJ- 
stinensischen  Talmud  ”  (in  Hebrew),  4  vols.,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1896-1903;  “Kritische  und  Erl&u- 
ternde  Anmerkungen  zu  Bedarschi’s  Chotham  Toch- 
nit,”  Amsterdam,  I860;  “Leerredenen,”  5  vols.,  ib. 
1897-1901.  Besides  these  works  he  has  contributed 
to  the  “Joodsch  Letterkundige  Bijdragen,”  “Mo- 
natsschrift,  ”  “Weekblad  voor  Israeliten,”  and  “Is- 
raelitisclie  Letterbode.  ” 


Bibliography;  Polak,  J.  H.  Diinner ,  lets  Uit  Diens 
Leven  en  Werkcn,  in  Weekblad  voor  IsraHitische  Huis- 
gezinnen,  Rotterdam,  1899-1900;  De  Joodsche  Courant 
Nos.  18, 19,  The  Hague,  1903.  * 
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DUNS  SCOTUS,  JOHN :  Franciscan  monk, 
theologian,  and  scholiast ;  born  at  Dunston,  North' 
umberland ,  England  (according  to  some,  at  Dun, 
Ireland),  in  1266  (  ?);  died  in  Cologne,  1308.  He  was 
the  foremost  representative  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  founder  of  the  Scotists,  which  school  stood  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Tliomists,  or  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  together  with  their  leader, 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Dominicans. 

In  accordance  with  his  opposition  to  the  doctri¬ 
nal  speculations  of  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus  professed, 
concerning  the  attitude  that  the  secular  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Church  should  assume  toward  the  Jews, 
views  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
more  humane  and  enlightened  views  held  by  Aqui¬ 
nas,  and  which  represented  a  deplorable  reaction. 
Thus,  whereas  Aquinas  denounced  the  forcible  bap¬ 
tism  of  Jewish  children,  especially  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  course  would  be  a  violation  of  justice, 
inasmuch  as  the  child,  not  being  possessed  of  its 
full  reasoning  powers,  is  naturally  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  parents  (compare  Guttman,  “Das 
Verhaitniss  des  Thomas  von  Aquino  zum  Judenthum 
und  zur  JudischenLiteratur,”  p.  4,  Gottingen,  1891), 
Duns  Scotus  stoutly  advocated  such  baptism.  Such 
a  procedure,  he  maintained,  would  mean  a  breach  of 
natural  justice  only  in  the  event  of  its  being  under¬ 
taken  by  a  private  person;  to  the  sovereign,  how¬ 
ever,  the  right  appertains.  Just  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  magistrates  is  limited  by  the  authority  of 
higher  functionaries,  so  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par¬ 
ents  ceases  when  it  conflicts  with  the  authority  of 
God.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but  a 
duty  to  take  children  out  of  the  power  of  their  par¬ 
ents  in  case  the  latter  are  unwilling  to  bring  them 
up  conformably  to  a  true  worship  of  God,  and  to  lead 
them  in  the  right  way  (commentary  in  Sent.  iv. 
4,  9:  “Opera,”  ed.  Wadding,  viii.  275,  Lyons,  1639). 

And  not  only  the  children,  but  also  the  parents 
themselves  should  be  subjected  to  forcible  baptism. 
Nor  can  the  words  of  Isaiah  (iv.  22),  according  to 
which  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  be  converted  in 
the  last  days,  be  cited  against  such  a  procedure, 
since,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  prophecy,  it  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  transfer  a  little  band  of  Jews  to  some  island, 
and  to  grant  them  permission  to  observe  the  Law. 

Duns  Scotus,  in  support  of  his  contention,  refers 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  which  com¬ 
mended  King  Sisebut  for  his  piety  in  compelling 
the  Jews  to  an  acceptance  of  Christianity  (ib.). 

Duns  Scotus’  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature 
was  confined  to  the  “  Fons  Vita3  ”  of  Ibn  Gabirol 
(whose  name  takes  with  him,  as  with  William  of 
Auvergne,  the  form  of  “Avicebron”)  and  to  the 
“  Moreh  Nebukim  ”  of  Maimonides.  In  one  place  he 
makes  mention  of  a  rabbi  who  is  unknown  even 
to  the  greatest  scholars  of  Hebrew  literature.  He 
speaks  there  of  one  “Rabbi  Barahoc,”  who  is  a 
wrnrthy  counterpart  to  the  renowned  “  Rabbi  Tal¬ 
mud  ” ;  for  he  is  indebted  for  this  name  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  tractate  Berakot,  out  of  which  a  certain  con¬ 
vert  of  Jewish  extraction  communicated  a  passage 
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to  a  Franciscan  monk,  wlio  interpreted  it  in  a  spirit 
not  very  friendly  to  the  Jews  (“  Qusestiones  Miscel- 
lanese, ”  qu.  6,  art.  21:  “Opera,”  iii.  477). 

The  influence  of  Gabirol’ s  philosophy  shows  itself 
particularly  in  the  doctrine  which  is  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
Influence  ferences  between  the  Dominicans  and 
of  Gabirol.  the  Franciscans.  As  early  as  Alex¬ 
ander  op  Hales,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  theological  school,  the  view  is  expressed 
that  not  only  corporeal,  but  also  spiritual  substance 
is  compounded  of  matter  and  form.  This  view  is 
held  also  by  William  of  Lamarre,  Bona ventura  the 
Mystic,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Raimond  Lully,  who  were 
all  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Stoutly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Dominicans,  this  fundamental  concept 
of  Gabirol’s  philosophy  was  adopted  by  Duns  Scotus 
and  incorporated  in  his  system  as  an  integral  part.  In 
his  “  De  Rerum  Principiis  ”  (qu.  8,  art.  4 :  “  Opera,  ”  iii. 
51)  he  expressly  declares,  in  opposition  to  Aquinas, 
in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  standpoint  of  Avicebron. 

The  metaphysical  and  cosmological  system  which 
is  advanced  in  this  work,  presupposes  Gabirol’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  unitary,  universal  substance  underlying 
all  created  things,  both  corporeal  and  spiritual.  In 
elaborating  this  doctrine  Duns  Scotus,  as  might  be 
expected  of  an  independent  thinker  of  his  type, 
follows  his  own  individual  bent.  But  as  regards 
the  fundamental  principles,  the  dependence  of  his 
system  upon  Gabirol  is  so  marked  that,  in  the  words 
of  Stockl  (“  Gesch.  der  Philosophic des  Mittelalters, ” 
ii.  808),  “his  work  gives  the  impression  of  a  running 
commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Avicebron.” 

Strange  to  say,  Duns  Scotus  makes  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  Gabirol’s  teaching  on  the  will.  In 
his  other  works,  which  are  mainly  in  the  nature  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  a  systematic  substantia¬ 
tion  of  his  theological  doctrines,  Duns  Scotus  rarely 
refers  to  Avicebron. 

With  Maimonides,  too,  Duns  Scotus  shows  more 
than  one  point  of  contact.  Like  Thomas  Aquinas, 
he  follows  the  statements  of  Maimon- 
Influence  ides  concerning  belief  and  knowledge, 
of  Mai-  or  the  relation  of  revelation  and  rea- 
monides.  son,  which  statements  are  all,  in  their 
essential  points,  traceable  back  to 
Saadia  as  their  first  source  (see  Guttmann,  “Die 
Religionsphilosophie  des  Saadia,  ”  pp.  24-25 ;  idem, 
“  Das  Verhaltniss  des  Thomas  von  Aquino,”  etc.,  pp. 
32  et  seq.).  “  The  doctrine  concerning  the  existence 
and  freedom  of  God,”  says  Duns  Scotus,  referring  to 
Maimonides,  “had  to  be  imparted  to  the  Israelites  by 
means  of  revelation,  although  it  may  indeed  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  human  reason.  Such  a  revelation 
was  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  culture  of 
the  Israelites  was  of  an  imperfect  order,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  they  were  inclined  to  idolatry  ”  (comment,  in 
Sent,  i.,  dist.  2,  qu.  3,  7,  v.  294;  compare  “Moreh 
Nebukim,”  ii.  31).  “Altogether,  it  can  not  but  be 
helpful  to  a  people  that  even  truths  accessible  to 
reason  should  be  authoritatively  communicated  to 
them;  since  there  is  a  general  indolence  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  powers  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  average  man  are  limited  ;  and,  finally, 
for  the  reason  that  errors  are  apt  to  creep  into  spec¬ 


ulations  independently  carried  on,  giving  rise  to 
doubts.  Through  an  authoritative  communication 
or  revelation  such  a  danger  is  obviated  ”  (Duns  Sco¬ 
tus,  ib.  p.  295;  compare  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  i.  ch. 
xxxiv. ;  Munk,  “Guide,”  i.  118-130). 

In  connection  with  Aquinas’  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  divine  attributes,  Duns  discusses  the  view  of 
Maimonides,  which  he  finds  to  be  in  harmony  with 
that  of  Ibn  Sina,  and  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
attributes  applicable  to  God  either  refer  to  His  activ¬ 
ity  or  else  are  of  a  negative  character  (commentary 
in  Sent,  i.,  dist.  8,  qu.  4,  2:  “Opera,”  v.  751;  com¬ 
pare  “Moreh  Nebukim,  ”i.  ch.  Ii.,  liii.  et  seq.).  To 
Maimonides  also  is  traceable  the  statement  that  there 
occur  in  the  Bible  designations  that  are  applicable 
only  to  God — a  view  which  the  Jews  held  in  regard 
to  the  Tetragrammaton  (comment,  in  Sent,  i.,  dist. 
22,  qu.  1,  3:  “  Opera,  ”v.  1053;  compare  “  Moreh  Ne¬ 
bukim,”  i.  ch.  lxi.;  Munk,  “Guide,”  i.  271  etseq.). 

Duns  Scotus  follows  Maimonides  also  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  prophecy,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  less  important  particulars.  The  highest 
form  of  prophecy  is,  according  to  him,  that  in  which 
the  prophet  not  only  grasps  the  revelation  that  comes 
to  him,  but  is  also  aware  of  its  coming  to  him  from 
God.  Of  this  character  was,  for  instance,  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  Abraham,  who  would  not  have  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  son  had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  the  command  proceeded  from  God  (“Qusest. 
Miscell.”  6,  8:  “Opera,”  iii.  474;  compare  “Moreh 
Nebukim,”  iii.  ch.  xxv. ;  Munk,  “Guide,”  iii.  194- 
195).  On  the  other  hand,  Duns  Scotus  combats  the 
opinion  that  the  temporal  character  of  the  world  can 
not  be  proved — an  opinion  held  by  Aquinas,  and 
borrowed  by  the  latter  from  Maimonides,  whom 
Duns  does  not  mention  (“  Qu&stiones  in  Metaphys.” 
qu.  1,  13:  “  Opera,”  iv.  513;  compare  “ Moreh  Ne¬ 
bukim,”  ii.  ch.  xxi. ;  Munk,  “Guide,”  ii.  269). 

Bibliography:  Guttmann,  Die  Beziehungen  des  Johannes 
Duns  Scotus  zum  Judenthum ,  in  Monatsschrift,  1894, 
xxxviii.  26-39;  idem.  Die  Scholastik  des  Dreizehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  in  Ihren  Beziehungen  zum  Judenthum  und  zur 
Jiidischen  Literatiir ,  Breslau,  1902. 

j.  J.  G. 

DUP OUT,  ADRIEN :  French  lawyer  and  friend 
of  the  Jews;  bom  in  1758;  died  in  exile  1798.  He 
became  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and 
from  the  first  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
After  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  in  June,  1791,  Du- 
port  became  a  royalist.  In  the  constitution  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1791,  the  Jews  of  France  were  not  remem¬ 
bered,  although  statements  as  to  freedom  of  religious 
opinions  were  inserted.  On  Sept.  27,  1791,  Duport 
proposed  that  the  Jews  be  accorded  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship  in  France,  and  the  suggestion 
was  adopted  despite  some  slight  opposition.  The 
National  Assembly  next  abrogated  all  exceptional 
laws  against  the  J e ws. 

Bibliography:  Thomas,  Dictionary  of  Biography ,  i.  876, 
Philadelphia,  1901 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  xi.  220. 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

DURA :  A  valley  mentioned  only  in  Daniel  (iii. 
1).  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  a  golden  image,  to 
the  dedication  of  which  he  summoned  all  the  officers 
of  his  kingdom.  The  Septuagint  (Codex  Chisianus) 
reads  7r spifiohov  (“  walls  surrounding  a  city  ”),  and  this 
may  be  due  to  the  Assyrian  “  duru  ”  (=  a  wall).  The 
place  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  Assyria.  De- 
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litzscli  (“Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?”  p.  216)  says  that, 
according  to  Rawlinson,  “  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,”  iv.  38,  9-llb,  there  were  three  places 
in  Babylon  called  “  Dura  ”  (see  also  Schrader,  “  C.  L 
O.  T.”  ii.  128).  In  one  of  these  places  east  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  according  to  Oppert,  ruins  of  an  ancient  statue 
have  been  found. 

e.  g.  H.  G.  B.  L. 

DURAN,  DURAND,  or  DURANTE:  A 

widely  scattered  family,  originally  from  Provence, 
not  from  Oran  (“d’Oran”),  as  some  scholars  think. 
A  “  Mosse  Du  ram  ”  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  Tarascon 
Jews,  1350-1487  (“  Rev., Etudes  Juives,”  xxxix.  268). 
The  Durans  went  first  to  Majorca,  and  finally  settled 
in  Africa.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  met  with 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  shown 
in  the  subjoined  pedigree.  M.  K. 

The  principal  members  of  the  family  were: 

Aaron  ben  Solomon  ben  Simon  Duran  :  Day- 
yan  of  Algiers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  and  his 
brother  Zemah  Duran  lived  at  one  time  in  Majorca, 
from  which  they  sent  a  responsum  to  the  community 
of  Constantinople  (“Yakin  u-Bo‘az,”  1.,  No.  126). 
His  name  and  those  of  his  brothers  Simon  and  Zemah 
are  associated  as  the  authors  of  a  responsum  written 

at  — Vlsriei's  and  directed  to  tlie  community  of  Oran 

(ib.  1.,  Nos.  53-55). 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  31G. 

M.  Sel. 

Hayyim  Jonah,  b.  Zemah  Duran:  Published 
at  Leghorn  in  1763  the  first  part  of  “Magen  Abot,” 
written  by  his  grandfather,  Simon  b.  Zemali  Duran. 

Moses  Duran :  Lived  in  Provence  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  His  death  (1380)  was  lamented  in  an 
elegy  by  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Bedersi  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.” 
pp.  464,  523). 

Moses  b.  Zemah  Duran :  Elder  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  Leghorn  in  1790.  He  published  a  part 
of  the  “Magen  Abot”  at  that  city  in  1785  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Zemah  b.  Benjamin 
Duran  and  Zemali  b.  Hayyim  Jonah  Duran. 

Nissim  Duran:  Son  of  Zemah  and  brother  of 
Simon  Duran,  of  Majorca,  where  he  died  after  1395. 

Profiat  Duran  (called  Maestre  Profiat,  and 
also  Efodi  or  Efodeeus,  from  the  initial  letters  of 
'JXTH  ;  real  name  Isaac  b.  Moses  ha- 

Levi)  :  Philosopher,  grammarian,  and  controver¬ 
sialist;  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  parents  from  the  south  of  France.  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  was  born  at  Perpignan, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  or  in  a  town  of  Cata¬ 
lonia.  In  his  j’outh  he  attended  a  Talmudic  school 
in  Germany  for  a  short  time,  but  instead  of  confi¬ 
ning  his  studies  to  the  Talmud,  he  took  up  philoso¬ 
phy  and  other  sciences  also,  in  spite  of  the  interdic¬ 
tion  of  his  teachers.  Duran  became  a  tutor  in  the 
Crescas  family,  and  during  the  bloody  persecution 
of  1391  was  forced  to  become  an  ostensible  convert 
to  Christianity. 

In  order  to  return  to  Judaism,  he  and  his  friend 
David  Bonet  Bongoron  agreed  to  emigrate  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  Duran  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  instead  of 
meeting  his  expected  friend,  he  received  a  letter 
from  him  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  persua¬ 
sions  of  the  neophyte  Paul  de  Burgos  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  true  to  the  new  faith,  and  exhorting 


Duran  to  follow  his  example.  Duran’s  answer  was 
the  famous  satiric  epistle  called,  after  the  repeatedly 
recurring  phrase,  “  A1  Tehi  Ka-Aboteka  ”  (Be  Not 
Like  Thy  Fathers).  It  was  written  about  1396,  and 
was  circulated  by  Don  Meir  Alguades,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent.  It  is  so  ingeniously  ambiguous  that  the 
Christians,  who  called  it  “  Alteca  Boteca,  ”  interpreted 
it  in  their  favor;  but  as  soon  as  they  recognized  its 
satirical  import  they  burned  it  publicly.  This  epis¬ 
tle,  with  a  commentary  by  Joseph  b.  Shem-Tob  and 
an  introduction  by  Isaac  Akrish,  was  first  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1554,  and  was  republished  in  A. 
Geiger’s  “Melo  Chofnajim,”  1840,  in  the  collection 
“Kobez  Wikkuhim,”  1844,  and  in  P.  Heilpern’s 
“Eben  Bohan,”  part  2, 1846.  Geiger  also  translated 
most  of  it  into  German  (“  Wissenscliaftliclie  Zeit- 
schrift,”  iv.  451). 

Connected  with  this  epistle  is  the  polemic  “  Kelim- 
matha-Goyim”  (still  in  manuscript),  a  criticism  of 
Christian  dogmas  written  in  1397  at  the  request  of 
Don  Hasdai  Crescas,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

In  1395  Duran  compiled  an  almanac  in  twenty* 
nine  sections  entitled  “Hesheb  ha-Efod,”  and  ded¬ 
icated  to  Moses  Zarzal,  ph}Tsician  to  Henry  III., 
King  of  Castile.  That  Duran  was  familiar  with  the 

philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  interpreted,  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  philosophers,  is  apparent  from  his  synoptic 
commentary  on  Maimonides’  “Moreh  Nebukim,” 
which  was  published  at  Sabbionetta  in  1553,  at  Jess- 
nitz  in  1742,  and  at  Zolkiev  in  1860. 

Duran’s  chief  work,  praised  by  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  is  his  philosophical  and  critical  Hebrew 
grammar,  “Ma‘aseh  Efod,”  containing  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  thirty-three  chapters,  and  finished  in  1403. 
He  wrote  it  not  only  to  instruct  his  contemporaries, 
who  either  knew  nothing  about  grammar  or  had  erro¬ 
neous  notions  concerning  it,  but  especially  to  refute 
mistakes  promulgated  by  the  later  grammarians. 
He  frequently  cites  the  otherwise  unknown  Samuel 
Benvcniste  as  an  eminent  grammarian.  See  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  J.  Fried lan der  and  J.  Kohn  (Vienna,  1865). 

Duran  was  also  a  historian.  In  an  unknown 
work  entitled  “  Zikron  lia-Shemadot  ”  he  gave  the 
history  of  Jewish  martyrs  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  Griitz  has  shown  that  this  work  was 
used  by  Solomon  Usque  and  Ibn  Verga, 

In  1393  Duran  wrote  a  dirge  on  Abraham  b.  Isaac 
ha-Levi  of  Gerona,  probably  a  relative;  three  letters 
containing  responsa,  to  his  pupil  Meir  Crescas;  and 
two  exegetical  treatises  on  several  chapters  of  II 
Samuel,  all  of  which  have  been  edited  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  “Ma'aseh  Efod.” 

At  the  request  of  some  members  of  the  Benveniste 
family,  Duran  wrote  an  explanation  of  a  religious 
festival  poem  by  Ibn  Ezra  (printed  in  the  collection 
“Ta‘am  Zekenim  ”  of  Eliezer  Ashkenazi),  as  well  as 
the  solution  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  well-known  riddle  on  the 
quiescent  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (quoted 
by  Immanuel  Benvenuto  in  his  grammar  “  Liwyat 
Hen,”  Mantua,  1557,  without  mentioning  Duran), 
and  several  explanations  relating  to  Ibn  Ezra’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  Monatsschrift ,  iii.  320  et  seq .;  J.  Fried  lander 
and  J.  Kohn,  Ma'asch  Efod ,  Introduction,  pp.  2-12 ;  S.  Grone- 
mann,  De  Profiatii  Dufctni  Vita  ac  Studiis ,  Breslau,  1869 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  cols.  2112  et  seq.;  De  Rossi-Ham- 
berger,  Historisches  Wdrtcrbuch ,  pp.  261  et  seq.:  Gross,  Gal¬ 
lia  Judaica ,  pp.  358  et  seq.,  472;  Griitz,  Gesch.  viii.  94,  403. 
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Simon  b.  Solomon  Duran :  Rabbi  in  Algiers, 
1531 ;  grandson  of  Simon  ben  Zemah.  He  and  his 
brother  Zemah  are  the  authors  of  the  responsa  which 
appeared  under  the  title  “  Yakin  u-Bo‘az,”  Leghorn, 
1782,  the  fifty-one  responsa  printed  in  the  second 
part  (“  Bo‘az  ”)  being  Simon's  work.  His  liturgical 
poems  (nine  dirges)  still  exist  in  manuscript  (Zunz, 
“  Literaturgescliichte  der  Synagogalen  Poesie,”  p. 

534).  M*  K\ 

Simon  b.  Zeinab  Duran  (RaShBaZ)  :  Rabbin¬ 
ical  authority;  born  Adar,  1361,  not  in  Barcelona, 
as  Zunz  (“  Zeitschrift,”  p.  132)  and  others  assert,  but 
on  the  island  of  Majorca;  a  near  relation  but  not  a 
grandson  of  Levi  b.  Gershon ;  died  in  1444.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Ephraim  Vidal,  and  of  Jonah  de  Maestre, 
rabbi  in  Saragossa  or  in  Calatayud,  whose  daughter 
Bongoda  he  married.  He  was  also  a  student  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  especially 
of  medicine,  which  he  practised  for  a  number  of 


years  at  Palma. 

After  the  persecution  of  1391  (see  Balearic  Isles) 
he  went  with  his  father  and  sister  to  Algiers,  where, 
in  addition  to  practising  medicine,  he  continued  his 
studies  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay.  In  1394 
he  and  the  Algerine  rabbi  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  drafted 
statutes  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Algiers. 

After  BllCSliet’S  death  Simon  was  chosen  as  rabbi  on 

condition  that  he  would  not,  like  his  predecessor, 
have  his  election  confirmed  by  the  regent.  As  Du¬ 
ran  had  lost  all  his  property  during  the  massacre  at 
Palma,  he  was  forced  against  his  will  to  accept  a 
salary  from  the  community,  not  having  other  means 
of  subsistence.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death. 
His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  has  been  reprinted 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  manuscript,  in  “  Orient, 
Lit.”  v.  452.  According  to  Joseph  Sambari,  Simon 
was  much  respected  in  court  circles  (“  Medieval  Jew. 
Cliron.”  i.  130). 

Simon  was  a  very  active  literary  worker.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  tractates  of  the  Misli- 
nahand  the  Talmud  and  on  Alfasi  (Nos.  4,  5,  7, 11, 12, 
and  16  in  the  list  of  his  works  given  below) ;  he  treated 
of  various  religious  dogmas  and  of  the  synagogal  rite 
of  Algiers  (Nos.  5,  8,  10,  16);  while  in  his  responsa 
he  showed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  entire 
halakic  literature.  His  theologico  -  philosophical 
scholarship,  as  well  as  his  secular  learning,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  elaborate  work,  “Magcn  Abot,”  in 
which  he  also  appears  as  a  clever  controversialist 
(No.  7).  The  same  ability  is  evidenced  in  liis  wri¬ 
tings  against  Hasdai  Crescas,  which  alford  him  an 
opportunity  to  defend  Maimonides  (No.  2);  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (No.  6),.  where  he 
takes  occasion  to  enter  into  polemics  with  Levi  b. 
Gershon;  and  in  that  on  the  Book  of  Job  (No.  1), 
especially  the  introduction.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Pirke  Abot  he  shows  a  broad  historical  sense 
(No.  7,  partiv.);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  historico-didactic 
poem  “  Seder  ha-Mishneh  leha-Rambam  ”  (No.  9),  is 
well  founded. 

Simon  also  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  poems, 
both  religious  and  secular  (Nos.  9  [V],  15);  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Pesah  Haggadali,  the  Hosha‘not,  and 
the  works  of  more  ancient  poets  (Nos.  5  (c),  13,  14); 
and  was  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets.  The 


following  list  of  Duran's  writings  is  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  on  the 
basis  of  a  catalogue  drawn  up  by  the  author  him¬ 
self  (Responsa,  vol.  iii.): 


1.  “Oheb  Mishpat,”  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a 
theologico-philosophical  introduction,  Venice,  1589 ;  Amsterdam, 
1724-27  (in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  “  Kehillat  Mosheh  ”). 

2.  “Or  ha-Hayyim,”  controversial  treatise  against  Hasdai 

Crescas’  “  Or  Adonai.”  . 

3.  “  Zohar  ha-Rakia\”  commentary  on  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  s 
“  Azharot,”  Constantinople,  1515.  (Jacob  Hagis  [“  Fetil  Teke- 
let”]  and  Moses  Pisante  [“Ner  Mizwah”]  have  reedited  this 
work,  of  which  a  shorter  recension  also  exists.) 

4.  “  Hiddushe  ba-Rashbaz,”  novelise  on  and  elucidations  of 
Niddah,  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  Kinnim,  Leghorn,  1744.  (“Hiddu- 
sliim,”  novelise  to  Ketubot  and  Gittin  [Fiirth,  1/79],  is  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  Duran.) 

5.  “  Yabin  Shemu‘ah  ” :  (a)  precepts  for  shehitab  and  bedikah ; 
(b)  “  Ma’amar  Hamez,”  precepts  concerning  hamez  and  maz- 
zuh ;  (c)  “  Aflkomen,”  commentary  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah ; 
(cl)  “Tif’eret  Yisrael,”  on  the  computations  of  the  new  moon 
(“  moladot  ”) ;  (c)  “  Perush,”  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  Zeba- 
him,  ch.v.  (“Ezehu  Mekoman  “),  and  the  “  Baraita  de  Rabbi 
Yislima’el”  (taken  from  the  Sifra)  subjoined  thereto  in  the 
prayerbook  (Leghorn,  1744).  Part  (c)  appeared  as  “Ma’amar 
Aflkomen  ”  with  the  Haggadah  (Rodelheim,  1822). 

6. *  “Liwyat  Hen,”  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  also  two 

tracts  against  Hasdai  Crescas  (‘“Anakim,”  “Ma’amar  ha- 
Yihud”).  ...... 

7.  “  Magen  Abot,”  consisting  of  four  parts  with  special  titles : 
i.,  “Helek  Eloah  mi-Ma‘al”;  ii.,  “Helek:  Shosenu”;  lii., 
“  Helek  Yalakob”;  iv.,  “  Helek  Adonai  ‘Ammo.”  Part  iv.,  a 

COIumentary  "  on  Abot,  includlnp:  a.  litei-ary-tListorical  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  sequence  of  tradition,  appeared  under  the  title 
“  Magen  Abot,”  Leghorn,  1762 ;  reedited  by  Y.  Fischl,  Leipsic, 
1855.°  Under  the  same  title  appeared  parts  i.-iii.,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  chapter  in  part  ii.  (ib.  1785).  The  missing  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  edition,  being  a  polemic  against  Christianity  and 
Islam,  was  published  under  the  title  “  Keshet  u-Magen  ”  (ib. 
1785-90;  reedited  by  Steinscbneider,  Berlin,  1881).  Extracts 
from  this  chapter,  “  Setirat  Emunat  ba-Nozrim,”  are  contained 
in  “Milhemet  Hobah,”  Amsterdam,  1710.  It  is  largely  taken 
from  Proflat  Duran’s  “Kelimmat  ha-Goyim”  (“Monatsschrift,” 
iv.  179). 

8.  “  Minbagim,”  ritual  observances,  presumably  treating  of 
the  rites  in  Algiers. 

9.  “  Seder  ba-Mishneh  leha-Rambam,”  didactic  poem,  ascribed 
to  Duran  in  MS.  Poc.  74  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.” 


No.  1971). 

10.  “  Perush  ha-Ketubhah  weha-Get,”  on  marriage  contracts 
and  divorces,  Constantinople,  c.  151G-4S. 

11.  “  Perush  Hilkot  Berakot  le-Harif,”  commentary  on  Alfasi’s 
“  Berakot.” 

12.  “  Perush  Masseket  ‘Eduyyot,”  commentary  on  Eduyyot.^ 

13.  “Perush  ‘al  ha-Hoshaknot,”  published  with  the“Hosha‘- 
not”  according  to  the  Spanish  rite,  Ferrara,  1553.  (A  short  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  “Perush”  is  contained  in  the  Spanish  prayer- 
book  of  1571.) 

14.  “  Perush  Kezat  Piyyutim,”  of  which  several  pieces  are 
inserted  in  the  Algiers  Mahzor,  Leghorn,  1772.  (The  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  introduction,  “[Baruk]  Asher  Ishsbesb,”  may  also 
he  found  in  B.  Goldberg’s  “  Hefes  Matmonim,”  pp.  S5  et  seq.. 


Berlin,  1S45.) 

15.  “  Kuntras  Tehinnot  u-Pizmonim,”  religious  and  secular 
poems.  *  (The  elegy  [“kinah”]  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  “Eksof  le-Sapper,”  was  published  in  Profiat  Duran’s  “Ig- 
?eret  Al-Tehi,”  Constantinople,  c.  1577 ;  that  on  the  persecu¬ 
tions  in  Spain  in  the  second  edition  of  “Magen  Abot,”  Leipsic, 
1855.  A  larger  collection  was  edited  by  I.  Morali  in  part  i.  of 
his  “  Zofnat  Pa‘aneah,”  Berlin.  1S97.) 

16.  “  Remaze  Piske  Niddah”  (distinct  from  No.  4). 

17.  “Tikkun  ba-Hazzanim,”  of  which  the  title  only  is  known. 
IS.  “Takkanot  ba-Rashbaz,”  inserted  in  part  ii.  of  the  re¬ 
sponsa  (19)*,  and  in  Judah  ’‘Ayyash’s  responsa,  entitled  “  Bet 
Yehudah,”  Leghorn,  1746. 

19.  “Tashbaz,”  802  responsa  in  three  parts,  Amsterdam, 
1735-39;  title  ed.,  ib.  1741. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Jaulus,  B.  Simeon  b.  Zemach  Duran,  in 
Monatsschrift,  xxiii.  241  et  seq.:  A.  Frankel,  Allg.Zeit.  des 
Jud,  xxiv.  417,  501 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hawnm ,  p.  601 ;  Stein- 
schneider.  Cat,  Bodl.  No.  7199;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  msto- 
rischcs  Wbrterbuch  der  Judischen  Schriftsteller.vv.  v2  et 
sea.:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  <03  et  seq.: 
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Zunz,  Litcraturgesch .  pp.  521  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed., 
viii.  100;  Brody,  la  Isr.  Monatsschr.  1897,  No.  7;  I.  Morali, 
Zofnat  Pa^ancalL  i.,  Berlin,  1897 ;  Kaufmann,  in  Monats- 
s  thrift,  xli.  660. 

M.  K— H.  B. 


Pedigree  of  the  Duran  Family. 

(“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  2306.) 

Zemah  Duran,  Jonah  de  Maestre 

d.  1404  I 

I 


Solomon  b.  Simon  Duran  (abbreviated  EaSh- 
BaSh):  Son  and  successor  of  Simon  b.  Zemah 
Duran ;  born  in  Algiers  about  1400 ;  died  there  1467. 
In  liis  youth  he  became  familiar  with  the  Talmud  and 
rabbinical  literature,  and  with  a  resoluteness  remark¬ 
able  for  his  time  he  protested  against  the  Cabala. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  the  author  of  many  responsa 
(published  in  Leghorn,  1742);  his  letter,  written  in 
the  language  of  the  Talmud,  to  Nathan  Nagara  in 
Constantine  has  been  separately  reprinted,  with  an 
index  of  passages  (“  Iverem  Hemed,”  ix.  110  et  seq.). 
His  defense  of  the  Talmud,  written  in  1437  against 
the  attacks  of  the  convert  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe, 
appeared  under  the  title  “  Milhemet  Hobah,”  and 
also  the  title  “  Setirat  Emunat  ha-Nozrim,”  after  the 
second  part  of  his  father’s  “Kesliet  u-Magen.”  It 
was  also  published  separately  at  Leipsic  in  1856.  His 
treatise  “  Tikkun  Soferim,”  which  has  frequently 
been  ascribed  to  his  father,  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  work  “  Yabin  SheimTah,”  Leghorn,  1744.  A 
dirge  written  by  him  has  been  preserved  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  gore  ha-Dorot ,  p.  26b;  Kerem 
Hemed ,  ix.  114  et  seq.;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Historisches 
'Wnrterbuch ,  p.  94 ;  Orient ,  iii.  812  et  seq.;  Gratz,  GescH.Yin. 
166 :  Zunz.  Liter aturgesclL  p.  524 ;  E.  N.  Adler,  in  Jew . 
Quart.  Re u.  xii.  147. 

Solomon  ben  Zemah  Duran  :  Rabbi  in  Algiers, 
where  he  died  after  1593 ;  great-great-grandson  of 
Solomon  ben  Simon  Duran.  In  addition  to  some  re¬ 
sponsa,  which  have  been  added  to  Simon  ben  Zemah 
Duran’s  collection,  he  wrote  a  detailed  commentary 
on  Proverbs,  which  appeared  under  the  title  “  He- 
shek  Shclomoh,”  Venice,  1623;  six  discourses  on  the 
seven  kinds  of  wisdom ;  a  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Esther ;  and  a  treatise  on  temperance.  All  these 
works  were  completed  by  the  year  1591,  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  “Tif’eret  Yisrael,”  Venice, 
(c.  1596)  (Roest,  “Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl.”  pp.  494 
et  seq. ). 

Zemah  Duran,  (also  called  Astruc)  :  Father  of 
Simon  Duran;  went  from  Provence  to  Palma,  and 
thence  to  Algiers,  where  he  died  in  1404.  He  had  j 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  astronomy,  and 
was  preacher  at  Algiers  (“Rev.  Et.  Juives,”  xlii. 
277). 

Bibliography:  Isaac  b.  Sbeshet,  Responsa ,  No.  60;  Kay- 
serling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spanien ,  i.  169. 

Zemah  b.  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran;  Great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding ;  died  1590 ;  author  of  a 
commentary  on  a  liturgical  poem  for  Purina  by  Isaac 
b.  Ghayyath.  This  poem,  with  the  Aramaic  text, 
was  printed  in  “  Tif’eret  Yisrael,  ”  a  work  written 
by  his  son  Solomon  b.  Zemah  Duran  (Roest,  “Cat. 
Rosenthal.  Bibl.”  Appendix,  p.  494;  Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  p.  2761). 

Zemah  ben  Solomon  Duran :  Great-grandson 
of  Zemah  Duran. 

Zemah  ben  Solomon  Duran :  Talmudist ;  died 
Sept.,  1604;  was  mourned  in  an  elegy  by  Abraham 
Gavison  (Nepi-Gliirondi,  “Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,” 
p.  49). 


Nissirn  Simon,  d.  1444  married  Bongoda 


Solomon, 
d.  1467 


Zemah 
'  I  ‘ 

Simon 

I 

Zemah,  d.  1590 


Simon, 

1531 


Solomon, 
d.  after  1593 


Zemah, 
d.  1604 
! 

Simon, 

1623 


I 

Simon 
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Zemah  Jonah 
■  I 

Benjamin 

I 

Zemah 


“1 

Joseph  (?) 


Benjamin  Hayyim  Jonah,- 

|  ’  1763 

Zemah  I 

Zemah 

G.  ’  *  M.  K. 


DURESS  (Hebrew,  D11N) :  In  law,  the  use  of 
such  unlawful  force  against  a  contracting  party 
as  will  entitle  him  to  rescind  a  contract.  The  rab¬ 
binical  law  on  this  subject  goes  back  to  the  wars  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  when  many  Jews,  in  prder  to 
save  their  lives,  gave  up  their  lands  to  armed  rob¬ 
bers  (“  sikarikin  ”  =  daggermen ;  Git.  v.  6). 

From  several  Talmudic  passages  (compare  B.  B. 
40b,  47b ;  B.  K.  62a)  the  standards  have  drawn  the 
following  rules: 


“  If  one  has  been  put  under  duress  until  he  sells,  and  takes 
the  purchase-money,  even  if  they  hang  him  up  till  he  sells,  yet 
the  sale  is  valid,  whether  of  movables  or  of  lands,  and  this 
though  the  price  has  not  been  accepted  before  witnesses.  Hence 
be  should  make  his  protest  before  two  witnesses,  and  say  to 
them :  ‘  Know  ye  that  I  sell  this  field  [or  this  article]  under  com¬ 
pulsion.’  If  the  seller  does  this,  the  sale  may  be  set  aside  after 
many  years’  ppssession,  and  the  buyer  must  make  restoration. 
But  the  witnesses  must  know  of  their  own  knowledge  that  force 
was  used;  and  when  the  protest  is  written  out  to  be  signed  by 
them,  it  should  recite  such  knowledge  on  their  part.  This  re¬ 
fers  only  to  a  sale  of  property  or  to  the  compromise  of  a  claim  ; 
but  a  gift  of  property,  or  the  free  release  of  a  claim,  is  void 
whenever  the  donor  or  releasor  protests  bis  unwillingness  at 
the  time,  though  he  be  not  under  duress  at  all.  Beating  or 
other  bodily  violence  is  not  the  only  form  of  duress ;  duress 
may  consist  in  the  threat  of  any  harm  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  other  party  to  inflict.  .  .  .  But  no  protest  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  possession  of  land  which  is  taken  by  sheer  violence 
from  ripening  into  a  title  by  prescription.  An  admission  made 
by  the  seller  after  the  protest  does  not  estop ;  for  it  is  presumed 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  it”  (Maimonides,  ”  Yad,”  Mekirah, 
x.;  much  to  the  same  effect  is  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
305). 

What  has  been  said  as  to  deeds  or  other  acts  of 


conveyance  would,  with  proper  changes,  apply  to 
bonds  or  promises  of  payment  made  under  compul¬ 
sion;  but  the  case  of  sale  under  duress,  being  that 
which  occurs  most  frequently,  has  been  especially 
treated  here. 

L.  G.  L.  N.  D. 


DTJR.KHEIM,  EMILE  :  French  writer ;  born  at 
Epinal,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  France,  April 
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15,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  and  later  in  Paris  at  the  Lycee  Louis  le 
Grand  and  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  From 
1882  to  1887  he  occupied  the  position  of  professor 
of  philosophy  in  various  lycees,  in  1887  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  the 
University  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1902  was  called  to  the 
Sorbonne.  It  was  Durkheim  who  introduced  the 
study  of  sociology  into  the  French  universities.  In 
1897  he  founded  an  annual,  “  L’Annee  Sociologique,” 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  sociological  liter¬ 
ature  of  France  and  other  countries.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  works :  “  De  la  Division  du  Tra¬ 
vail  Social,”  Paris,  1893;  “Les  R&gles  de  la  Methode 
Sociologique,”  Paris,  1895;  “Le  Suicide:  Etude  de 
Sociologie,”  Paris,  1897.  Besides  these  Durkheim 
published  a  great  number  of  essays  in  the  “  Revue 
Pliilosophique,”  “Revue  Bleue,”  and  elsewhere. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ;  Nouveau  La - 

rousse  Illusive. 

S. 

DURLACHER,  ELCAN  :  Hebraist  and  pub¬ 
lisher  ;  bom  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  in  1817 ;  died 
Dec.  21,  1889.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1845  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  and  founded  a  Hebrew  pub¬ 
lishing-house,  which  was  continued,  after  his  death, 
by  his  son.  He  compiled  a  Hebrew  reader  and  an 
almanac,  and  wrote  a  small  book  entitled  “Joseph 
and  His  Brothers.”  His  two  most  notable  works 
are  a  French  translation  of  the  German  Mahzor,  and 
another  of  the  daily  prayer-book,  which  he  made 
with  the  assistance  of  L.  Wogue,  whose  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch  he  published, 
s.  J.  W. 

DTJRY,  JOHN :  English  divine  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  During  his  travels  abroad  he  met 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  1644,  and  heard  from  him  an 
account  of  Antonio  de  Montesino’s  alleged  discovery 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  America.  In  1649  he  addressed 
a  further  inquiry  to  Manasseh  on  the  subject,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  “The  Hope  of  Israel.” 
Dury  was  also  author  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1656 
entitled  “  A  Case  of  Conscience :  Whether  It  Be  Law¬ 
ful  to  Admit  Jews  into  a  Christian  Commonwealth.” 
To  a  question  put  to  him  by  Samuel  Hartleb,  as  to 
the  general  lawfulness  of  their  admission,  Dury  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative ;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expediency  he  considered  that  circumstances  as 
to  a  particular  time  and  place  might  render  their 
admission  unwise. 

Bibliography  :  Worthington’s  Diary,  l  78, 83 ;  Jewish  Chron¬ 
icle  (London),  Feb.  10, 1899;  Rev.  S.  Levy,  in  Trans.  Hist. 

Soc.  Eng .  iv. 

j.  G.  L. 

DUSCHAK,  MORITZ  ;  Austrian  rabbi  and  au¬ 
thor;  born  in  Triescli,  Moravia,  Nov.  14, 1815;  died  in 
Vienna  July  21,  1890.  He  was  a  pupil  in  Talmud 
of  R.  Moses  Sofer  of  Presburg,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  rabbi  at  Gaya,  Moravia.  In  1877  he  became 
preacher  in  Cracow  and  teacher  of  religion  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city.  He  was  a  modern  preacher 
and  the  author  of  works  in  the  German  language. 
Although  engaged  to  deliver  his  sermons  at  the 
Temple,  his  sympathies  were  mostly  with  the  old- 
st}7le  Orthodox  people  of  the  “Klaus,”  who  could 
better  appreciate  his  Talmudical  knowledge.  His 
position  as  preacher  was  thus  somewhat  anomalous ; 


and  after  several  years’  service  he  left  Cracow  and 
settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  spent  his  last  days  in 
neglect  and  disappointment. 

Duschak  wrote  much  for  various  periodicals,  and 
was,  besides,  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Mor  Deror,”  on  Josephus  and  tradition,  Vienna, 
1864 ;  “  Das  Mosaisch-Talmudische  Eherecht  mit  Be- 
sonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  Biirgerlichen  Gesetze,” 
Vienna,  1864;  “Gideon  Brecher,  eine  Biographische 
Skizze,”  Prossnitz,  1865;  “Gesch.  und  Darstellung 
desJiidiscken  Cultus, ”  Mannheim,  1866;  “Das  Mo¬ 
saisch-Talmudische  Strafrecht,”  Vienna,  1868;  “Zur 
Botanik  des  Talmuds,”  Budapest,  1871;  “Schulge- 
setzgebung  und  Methodik  der  Alten  Israeliten,” 
Vienna,  1872 ;  “  Die  Biblisch-Talmudische  Glaubens- 
lehre,  ”  etc. ,  ib.  1872 ;  “  Die  Moral  der  Evangelien  und 
des  Talmuds,”  Briinn,  1878.  He  also  wrote  “  Jeru- 
shalayim  ha-Benuya,”  a  commentary  on  the  Mish- 
nah,  treatise  Mo'ed,  Cracow,  1880. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif,  1894,  *pp.  139-140 ;  Ha-gefirah ,  xvii.. 

No.  183.  _  _ 

s.  P.  Wi. 

DUSCHENES,  FRIEDRICH;  Austrian  ju¬ 
rist;  born  at  Prague  Jan.  18,  1843;  died  there  Jan. 
11,  1901.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Unter- 
Realschule  of  his  native  town,  and  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  his  father  became  a  teacher  at  the  Jiidisclie 
Hauptschule.  Duschenes  went  in  1867  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  doctor 
of  law  in  1871.  Returning  to  Prague,  he  was  (1878) 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  engaged  in  practise.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  professional  life  in  1899. 

Duschenes,  with  Wenzel,  Ritter  von  Belsky,  and 
Carl  Baretta,  edited  from  1890  the  “  Oesterreichisches 
Rechts-Lexikon,  ”  published  in  Prague,  which  was 
also  translated  into  Bohemian.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
in  the  political  life  of  Prague. 

Bibliography:  Oesterreichischc  Wochenschrift,  Jan.  25, 

1901,  pp.  62,  63;  Prager  Tagehlatt ,  Feb.  22,  1901;  Prager 

Gemeindezeitung ,  1901,  No.  3. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

DUSCHINSKY,  WILHELM:  Austrian  wri¬ 
ter;  born  in  Strasnitz,  Moravia,  May  6,  1860.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  in  Vienna,  and  afterward 
studied  Romanic  and  Germanic  philology  at  the 
universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  Since  1892  he  has 
been  professor  at  the  Ober-Realschule  in  the  seventh 
district  of  Vienna.  The  following  monographs  of  his 
may  be  mentioned :  “  Zur  Lautlehre  des  Franzosis- 
chen,”  1887;  “Die  Technik  von  ‘Hermann  und  Do¬ 
rothea,  ’  ”  1888 ;  “  Das  Stumme  ‘e’  im  Franzosischen, 
in  Prosa  und  V ers,  ”  1889 ;  “  Die  Analy tisclie  Methode 
im  Sprachunterrichte,”  1889-90;  “Das  Franzosische 
Verb,”  1891;  “Sur  le  ‘Misanthrope’  de  Moliere,” 
1893;  “  Shakespearische  Einfliisse  auf  Schiller’s 
‘  Tell,  ’  ”  1898 ;  “  Ueber  die  Quellen  von  Grillparzer’s 
‘Esther,’”  1898;  “Ueber  die  Quellen  von  Kleist’s 
‘Prinz  von  Homburg,’”  1900;  “Uebungsbuch  zur 
Franzosischen  Syntax,”  1901;  “Zur  Reform  der 
Franzosischen  Syntax,”  1901;  “Gesch.  des  Neuphi- 
lologischen  Vereines  an  der  Wiener  Universitat,” 
1902;  “Choix  de  Lectures  Expliquees,”  1902. 

S. 

DIISSELDORF :  City  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  According  to 
the  census  of  1900  it  has  about  2,600  Jews  (500  house- 
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holds)  in  a  total  population  of  213,767.  In  1890  it 
had  1,401  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  144,642.  Al¬ 
though  Dusseldorf  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town 
in  1288,  its  Jewish  community  is  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  in  Germany,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  duchy 
of  Julich-Berg,  of  which  Dusseldorf  was  the  capital, 
dating  only  from  160S;  in  Dusseldorf  itself  the  first 
records  of  Jews  are  of  a  much  later  date.  The  s}mods 
or  councils  of  the  Jews  of  the  duchy  were  usually 
held  in  Duren,  and  the  name  of  Dusseldorf  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  records  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  “ketab  rabbanut,”  or  contract,  dated 
June  6, 1746,  b4y  which  R.  Simson  ha-Levi  was  chosen 
rabbi  of  Julich-Berg,  it  is  stipulated  that,  inasmuch 
as  R.  Simson  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Dussel¬ 
dorf,  which  is  remote  from  some  parts  of  Jiilich,  he 
must  visit  central  localities  like  Jiilich  and  Duren  at 
least  once  a  year.  Similar  stipulations  were  made 
with  R.  Mordecai  b.  Eliezer  Halbers tad t,  author  of  the 
responsa  “  Ma’amar  Mordekai  ”  (Brtinn,  1790),  when 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  R.  Simson  in  1752.  R. 
Mordecai  had  already  styled  himself  rabbi  of  Dus¬ 
seldorf  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  tends  to 
prove  that  the  community  was  rising  in  importance 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An 
interesting  incident  during  the  rabbinate  of  R.  Mor¬ 
decai  was  the  ordering  by  him  of  special  prayers 
after  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  16,  1755;  see 
Carl  Briscli,  “Zur  Gescli.  d.  Juden  im  Bergischen 
Lande,”  in  “  Israeli!,  ”  1879,  No.  7). 

R.  Mordecai  died  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  84,  and 
was  succeeded  by  R.  Jacob  Braudeis  (d.  1775),  who 
had  been  rabbi  of  Fiirth  and  of  Darmstadt  for 
twenty  years.  It  is  stated  by  Adolph  Koliut,  editor 
of  the  Dusseldorf er  Zeitung,”  that  R.  Judah  Lob 
Abraham  Sclieuer  of  Fiirth,  who  died  in  1821,  aged 
87,  was  rabbi  of  Dusseldorf  and  of  Jtilicli-Berg  for  42 
years.  Since  the  incorporation  of  Dusseldorf  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1815,  the  community  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  neighboring  communities, 
and  later  rabbis,  as  A.  Wedell  or  the  present  incum¬ 
bent,  have  not  been  “Landesrabbiner,”  as  were  their 
earlier  predecessors. 

The  remains  of  numerous  members  of  Heinrich 
Heine’s  family  are  buried  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery 
of  Dusseldorf,  which  is  now  within  the  city  limits, 
and  was  closed  Jan.  1,  1877.  Among  other  promi¬ 
nent  personages  buried  there  are  David  Selig,  the 
first.  Jewish  “  Stadtrath  ”  of  Dusseldorf  (d.  1849);  the 
mother  of  Hakam  Bernays  (d.  1855);  and  Solomon 
Eichberg,  who  was  cantor  of  the  community  for  50 
3^ears  and  died  aged  85. 

The  anti-Jewish  demonstration  which  occurred  in 
Dusseldorf  at  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  1819,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  “  black  marks  and  threaten¬ 
ing  placards  placed  on  the  doors  of  several  Jewish 
houses”  (Graetz,  “Hist.”  v.  30).  After  the  emanci¬ 
pation  the  Jewish  community  of  Dusseldorf  soon 
rose  to  importance  among  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Germany,  and  is  now  the  home  of  two  prominent 
Jewish  national  organizations — the  Bildungsanstalt 
fur  Israelitische  Lehrer  and  the  Verein  zur  Verbrei- 
tung  und  Forderung  der  Handwerke  Unter  den 
Juden.  The  last-named  society,  founded  about  1880, 
maintains  a  home  for  apprentices,  and  is  doing 
much  good  work.  Stadtrath  Gustav  Herzfeld  (b. 


1828)  is  one  of  the  founders,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
its  president.  The  Jewish  community  also  has 
charge  of  five  foundations,  which  bear  the  names 
of  their  founders  or  of  their  dedicatees:  Martha 
Horn,  S.  Sclieuer,  S.  Simon,  N.  Franck,  and  D. 
Fleck.  The  erection  of  the  new  s}rnagogue  was 
decided  on  in  March,  1899.  Dusseldorf  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  institutions:  Hebra  Kaddisha  we-Haknasat 
Kalah;  Hebrah  Gemilut  Hasadim;  Hebrah  Mai  bish 
‘Arumim;  Zedakali-Verein  for  general  charity;  and 
Israelitischen  Privatverein  for  the  prevention  of 
house-to-house  begging. 

In  1901  the  Regierungsbezirk  Dusseldorf,  which 
comprises  24  districts,  had  16,032  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  2,191,359. 

Bibliography:  Ally.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  1877,  p.  3T9;  Kaufmann, 
Mi-P hikes  ha-Mcdmah  shcl  K.  K.  Dusseldorf,  in  Ozar 
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kor  Yisrael  (Heine’s  biography),  pp.  15-17,  Vienna,  1876; 
Aus  Heinrich  Heine's  Stammhaum  Vtitcrlicherseits,  in 
Allg.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  1901,  No.  80 ;  see  also  the  supplement 
(Gcmcindchote)  to  that  periodical  for  1S98,  No.  4;  for  1899, 
No.  2;  for  1900,  No.  41;  for  1901,  No.  48;  Statistischcs  Jahr- 
Imch  dcs  Den tsch-Israclitisch ei i  Gcmeindehnndcs ,  v.  15, 
Berlin,  1901,  s.v.  Diisseldorf.  A  Geschichtc  der  Jiidischen 
Gemcinde  Diisscldorfs ,  by  A.  Wedell,  rabbi  of  that  city,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1888  as  a  part  of  tbe  Geschichtc  Diisscldorfs ,  which 
was  published  (Dusseldorf,  188S)  by  its  historical  society  in 
commemoration  of  the  000th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
tbe  city  of  Dusseldorf. 

D.  P.  Wl. 

DUSYATY.  See  Kovno. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.  See  West  Indies, 
Dutch. 

DUTY  (Hebr.  “mizwali”  =  commandment ;  later 
Ilebr.  “  hobah  ”  =  obligation) :  That  which  is  due  to 
God  as  the  Master  of  life,  or  to  a  fellow  man,  or  to 
oneself.  “  Duty  ”  is  an  ethical  term ;  its  recognition 
as  such  is  urged  by  the  inner  voice  called  conscience 
(see  Wisdom  xvii.  11),  -which  tells  man  what  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do.  It  derives  its  sanction  and  au¬ 
thority  from  God.  “  Fear  God  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man  ”  (Eccl.  xii.  13; 
A.  Y.  wisely  adds  the  word  “duty”).  “Duty”  is 
too  abstract  a  term  to  find  a  place  in  the  Biblical  ter¬ 
minology,  but  the  idea  of  duty  as  inseparable  from 
life  is  expressed  in  different  forms  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  “  the  keeping  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  ”  (Gen.  xviii. 
19);  it  is  defined  by  Micali  (vi.  8,  Ilebr.):  “He  hath 
told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  and  what  the  Lord 
requireth  of  thee:  to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ” ;  and  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  commandment :  “  Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ”  (Lev.  xix.  2).  This 
thought  of  duty  runs  through  all  Jewish  literature. 

“  Walk  after  the  Lord  thy  God ;  as  He  is  merciful, 
be  thou  also  merciful ;  as  He  is  kind,  be  thou  also 
kind ”  (Sotali  14a).  So  also  Philo:  “Man  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  image  of  God ;  it  must  therefore  be  his 
aim  to  become  more  and  more  like  God  ”  (“  De  Deca- 
logo,  ”  §  197 ;  “  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  ”  iii.  §  470)  ; 
“Man’s  highest  duty  is  to  imitate  God  according  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  neglect  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  like  God  ”  (zb.  §  40). 

The  Jewish  conception  of  duty  is  therefore  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  in  that  it 
emanates  from  a  God  of  holiness,  and  life  is  based 
upon  duties  and  obligations  which  form  the  contents 
of  the  Law,  and  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which 
by  the  Jewish  people  establishes  their  claim  to  the 
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title  “‘am  kadosh”  (holy  people:  Ex.  xix.  6,  xxii. 
30;  Lev.  xi.  44,  45;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,  26;  Num.  xv.  40; 

Deut.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21;  xxvi.  19; 

The  xxviii.  9).  True,  in  the  Pentateuch  no 
Extent  of  distinction  is  made  between  duties  of 
Duty.  various  kinds ;  the  ceremonial  duty  is 
of  as  great  importance  as  the  moral 
act.  In  Lev.  xix.,  which  may  be  assumed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  spirit  of  Pentateuclial  legislation  at  its  best, 
the  duty  to  oiler  sacrifices  (verses  5-7) — a  purely  rit¬ 
ual  obligation — is  given  as  high  sanction  as  the  fear 
of  father  and  mother  (3),  the  care  of  the  poor  (10), 
honesty  in  speech  and  dealing  (11),  respect  for  the 
aged  (32),  love  for  one’s  neighbor  (18),  and  similar 
moral  duties  of  the  highest  type.  The  command 
to  keep  the  Sabbaths  (3)  has  no  more  binding  force 
than  that  requiring  honesty  in  regard  to  weight  and 
measure  (35).  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  life  in  its  various  aspects  is  one,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  different  kinds  of 
duty  enjoined ;  God  commanded  them  all,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  all  have  equal  sanction. 

The  prophetic  conception  of  life,  however,  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  various  kinds  of  duties.  To 
the  Prophets  duty  meant  chiefly  to 
Prophetic  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy  (com- 
Hierarchy  pare  Isa.  i.  26 ;  J er.  vii.  5-8 ;  Hosea  vi. 
of  Duties.  6;  Amos  v.  24;  Zccli.  vii.  9, 10).  This 
characteristic  of  prophetic  thought  is 
expressed  very  clearly  by  R.  Simlai  (Mak.  23b). 
Similarly,  Baiiya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda,  in  his 
“  Hobot  lia-Lebabot,  ”  distinguishes  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  duties  by  dividing  them  into  two  classes : 
“hobot  lia-ebarim”  and  “hobot  ha-lebabot,”  the  ex¬ 
ternal  religious  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  heart,  or 
the  ritual  duties  and  the  moral  obligations.  How¬ 
ever,  though  individual  thinkers  made  these  distinc¬ 
tions,  yet  Jewish  tradition  developed  the  thought 
that  all  duties  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  Law  as 
the  unchangeable  will  of  God.  And  here  lies  the 
danger  of  Legalism,  inasmuch  as  every  ceremonial 
law  is  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  as  an  actual 
debt  (“hobah”  =  b$d\in±a)  incumbent  upon  man, 
and  of  which  he  must  rid  himself  (irDin  'T  NT1  or 
simply  ay;  Ber.  ii.  1,  8b,  20b;  Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  21b; 
Eccl.  vii.  18)  by  performing  it.  This  debt  is  a  sin 
while  it  remains  unpaid  (“  hobah ”) ;  but  when  paid 
it  becomes  a  merit  (“mizwah”;  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  4 — 
according  to  the  Pharisees;  compare  Montefiore, 
“Hibbert  Lectures,”  1892,  pp.  467-563;  see  also 
Ceremonies  and  the  Ceremonial  Law;  Com¬ 
mandment). 

In  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  possibly  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  character  of  the  motive.  Why  shall 
duty  be  performed:  for  reward  or  for  its  own  sake? 

In  this  matter  Jewish  ethics  rest  on 
Motive.  the  highest  plane.  The  sages  taught, 
“Whether  one  do  much  or  little,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  intention  be  pure  ”  (Ber. 
17a).  The  classical  saying  of  Antigonus  of  Sokho 
clearly  expresses  the  true  Talmudic  ideal  of  the  spirit 
that  should  accompany  the  performance  of  dut3r: 
“  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  not  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  and  let 
the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you  ”  (Ab.  i.  3).  The 


usual  expression  for  this  thought  of  doing  duty  for 
duty’s  sake  is  “le-shem  sliamayim  ”  (in  the  name  of 
God),  or  “  lislimah  ”  (for  its  own  sake) ;  thus  it  is 
said,  “  Those  who  occupy  themselves  with  communal 
affairs  should  do  so  in  the  name  of  God,”  and  “Let 
all  thy  deeds  be  done  in  the  name  of  God  ”  (Ab. 
ii.  2,  16).  Another  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
thought  appears  in  the  phrase  “rahmana  libbaba'e” 
(God  requires  the  intention  of  the  heart  to  be  pure; 
see  Sanh.  106b).  This  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in 
passages  like  the  following :  “  The  words  ‘  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  harken  to  Him,  and  to  cling  to 
Him  *  mean,  ‘  Let  no  man  say,  “  I  will  study  so  that 
people  shall  call  me  a  wise  man ;  I  will  learn  that 
they  may  call  me  rabbi ;  I  will  learn  that  I  may  be¬ 
come  an  elder  and  preside  over  the  academy.  ”  ’  Let 
him  learn  for  the  love  of  learning,  and  the  honor  will 
come  in  the  end  ”  (Ned.  62a).  So  also  says  R.  Elea- 
zar,  commenting  upon  Ps.  cxii.  1 :  “Happy  he  who 
delighteth  in  His  commandments,  but  not  for  the  re¬ 
ward  that  might  come  from  observing  them  ”  (' Ab. 
Zarah  19a).  Bahya  (ib.  Introduction)  sa}^s:  “I  am 
convinced  that  all  actions  which  are  to  conduce  to 
the  honor  of  God  must  have  their  basis  in  purity  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  intention ;  if  the  intention  be  not 
pure  the  deeds  will  not  be  acceptable,  be  they  ever 
so  numerous,  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  ‘  If  ye  heap 
up  ever  so  many  prayers  I  will  not  hear,  for  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood;  wash  yourselves,  make 
yourselves  clean’”  (Isa.  i.  15,  16,  Hebr.).  See 
Ethics. 

k.  D.  P. 

DUX,  ADOLF  :  Hungarian  writer;  born  atPres- 
burg  Oct.  25, 1822;  died  at  Budapest  Nov.  20, 18S1 ; 
cousin  of  Leopold  Dukes.  He  studied  law  and  phi¬ 
losophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “Presburger  Zeitung  ”  until  1855, 
when  he  became  a  correspondent  of  the  “Pester 
Lloyd.  ”  He  translated  Alexander  PetOfi’s  and  J osef 
Eotvos’  Hungarian  poems,  and  Katona’s  tragedy, 
“  Bank  Ban,”  and  wrote  “  Aus  Ungarn,”  and  various 
stories  in  German  under  the  title  “Deutsch-Unga- 
risclies.  ” 

s.  A.  Ku. 

DUX,  LUDWIG.  See  Doczy,  Ludwig. 

DUYTSCH,  CHRISTIAN  SALOMON :  Hun¬ 
garian  clergyman ;  born  in  Temesvar,  Huugaiy,  in 
1734;  died  in  1797.  He  attended  the  Talmud  Torah 
in  Prague.  Returning  to  Temesvar,  he  received  in 
1760  the  title  of  “  Morenu.  ”  Two  years  later,  excited 
on  the  subject  of  conversion  and  distracted  by  relig¬ 
ious  doubt,  he  became  a  wanderer,  and  visited  Dres¬ 
den,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Arnheim,  Wesel, 
Halle,  and  even  London.  In  1767,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Pastor  van  Essen,  he  received  baptism 
in  Amsterdam.  In  1768  he  married  for  the  third 
time,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  becoming  in  1777  a  preacher  at  Mijdrecht. 

A  number  of  Duy tsch’s  sermons  -were  published ; 
and  his  confession  of  faith,  entitled  “  Jehova  Ver- 
heerlijkt  door  de  Erkenning  van  den  Waren  Messias 
Jezus  Cliristus,”  had  a  large  sale.  His  principal 
work  rvas  “Israels  Verlossinge  en  Eeuwige  Beliou- 
denis,”  3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1769-93.  His  “Neder- 
lands  Deborah ’t  Middle  in  God’s  Hand  tot  Redding 
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van  ’t  Zinkend  Vaderland  ”  appeared  in  1767,  and  a 
new  edition  in  1S78. 

Bibliography  :  De  le  Roi,  Gescli.  der  Evangelischen  Juden- 
Mission ,  pp.  59-61. 

s.  N.  D. 

DVINSK  (formerly  DUNABT7RG) :  City  in 
the  government  of  Vitebsk,  Russia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  River  Dima,  at  the  intersection  of  two  rail¬ 
roads.  It  was  founded  in  1278  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Livonian  Order,  and  in  1561  was  annexed  to 
Poland.  According  to  the  census  of  1897  it  has  a 
population  of  72,281,  the  Jews  numbering  32,369. 
The  latter  are  engaged  in  commerce,  industries,  and 
manufacturing.  The  local  trade  is  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  flax, 
flaxseed,  and  timber.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  business  transactions  amounted  to  ten 
millions  of  rubles  annually. 

Industrial  occupations  are  also  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  Jews.  According  to  the  official  census  of 
industries  made  in  1893,  there  were  in  Dvinsk  330 
industrial  establishments  owned  by  Jews,  and  99 
owned  by  non- Jews,  while  the  number  of  Jewish 
artisans  was  only  741.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  Jewish  artisans 
is  much  greater.  According  to  a  private  investi¬ 
gation  in  189S  there  were  4,862  Jewish  artisans,  in¬ 
cluding  2,193  masters,  1,760  journeymen,  and  909 
apprentices. 

The  most  important  of  the  trades  followed  by  the 
Jews  are  tailoring  (1,210)  and  shoemaking.  In  the 
32  local  factories  and  workshops  (match  factorj^, 
tannery,  sawmill,  button  factory,  etc.),  all  owned 
by  Jews,  there  is  a  total  of  2,305  employees,  of 
whom  1,942  are  Jews.  There  are  in  Dvinsk  658 
Jewish  day-laborers. 

Taking  the  average  family  as  consisting  of  five 
persons,  it  appears  that  in  1898  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Dvinsk  applied  for  aid  from 
the  community.  The  help  given  to  poor  and  desti¬ 
tute  Jews  comes  from  a  savings  and  lending  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  from  various  charitable  institutions. 
The  first  of  these,  founded  in  1900,  was  established 
as  a  mutual  aid  society.  It  has  more  than  1,200 
members,  and  lent  in  1902  (up  to  Sept.  1)  various 
small  sums,  ranging  from  15  to  50  rubles,  and  ag¬ 
gregating  41,321  rubles.  There  is  another  organi¬ 
zation,  established  on  charitable  principles,  for 
the  advancement  of  small  loans.  This  is  a  loan 
fund  of  13,000  rubles  founded  in  memory  of  M. 
Vitenberg.  Loans,  secured  by  personal  property, 
are  advanced  without  interest.  Of  other  charitable 
institutions  there  are  a  society  for  aiding  the  poor, 
founded  by  the  governor,  with  an  income  in  1899 
of  8, 917  rubles ;  a  cheap  dining-hall ;  a  bikkur  holim  ; 
a  dispensary ;  and  a  lying-in  hospital. 

In  the  year  1898,  in  the  general  schools  of  Dvinsk 
there  were  1,203  pupils,  359  of  them  being  Jews. 
In  the  schools  exclusively  Jewish  there  were  401 
pupils.  The  attendance  in  the  general  schools  was 
as  follows:  scientific  high  school,  non-Jews  344, 
Jews  36;  girls’  classical  high  school,  non-Jews  240, 
Jews  140 ;  city  school,  containing  industrial  classes, 
non-Jews  151,  Jews  74;  private  four-class  girls’ 
school,  non- Jews  73,  Jews  76;  one-class  girls’  school, 
non-Jews  36,  Jews  33. 


In  the  Jewish  schools:  Talmud  Torah,  122;  Jew¬ 
ish  school,  with  preparatory  class,  116;  three-class 
Jewish  industrial  school,  87 ;  private  Jewish  school 
for  bo}'S  and  girls,  51;  private  Jewish  one-class 
school,  25. 

In  several  of  the  general  schools  Jews  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted;  and  those  that  are  open  to  them  are  so 
crowded  that  many  Jewish  children  can  not  gain 
admittance.  The  poor  people  can  not  even  send 
their  children  to  the  “melammed,”  for  the  latter 
charges  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  year  for  instruction. 
The  local  Zionist  association  opened  in  1901  a  model 
free  lieder,  where  about  80  children  get  instruction. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Zionists,  there  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  1900  a  library  and  reading-room,  with  a 
charge  of  three  kopeks  for  admission. 

Bibliography:  Moskovskiya  Vyedomosti ,  1886,  No.  234; 

Voskhod ,  1900,  No.  53 ;  1901,  Nos.  18  and  28 ;  1902,  No.  40. 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

DVORETZ.  See  Ghodno. 

DWARF. — Biblical  Data :  The  rendering  in 
A.  V.  of  pi  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  literally  “thin”),  denoting 
one  of  the  physical  disqualifications  of 

Bible.  priests  for  the  service.  In  this  sense 
is  taken  by  Targ.  Yer.  (DD)  and 
Ibn  Ezra  ad  loc.  (comp.  Bek.  vii.  6),  but  the  adopted 
rabbinical  tradition  (see  Sifra,  Emor,  3;  Bek.  45) 
and  modern  commentators  explain  the  word  differ¬ 
ently  (see  commentaries  ad  loc .);  nevertheless,  the 
dwarf  is  declared  unfit  for  service  (Hullin  63a ;  Sifra, 
lx. ;  Bek.  Lc. ;  see  Blemish).  Legends  concerning 
giants  and  dwarfs  exist  among  all  nations  (Tylor, 
“Primitive  Culture,”  i.,  ch.  x. ;  German  ed.,  i.  379 
et  seq. ;  comp.  Wutke,  “Der  Deutsche  Volksaber- 
glaube  der  Gegenwart,”  p.  42;  Lehmann,  “Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei,”  p.  67,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Sei¬ 
fert,  “Zwerge  und  Riesen,”  in  “Neue  Jahrbucher 
fur  das  Klassische  Alterthum,”  etc.,  voL  v.,  part  2, 
p.  9).  These  legends  are  based  mostly  on  primitive 
conceptions  regarding  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  In  the  Bible  the  pre-Israelitic  inhabitants 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  supposed  to  have  been  gigantic 
— a  reminiscence  of  the  prehistoric  man  (comp,  the 
Hebrew  dictionaries  s.v.  pjy;  also  Gen.  vi.  2 

and  the  commentaries  to  the  respective  passages; 
Baedeker,  “Palastina,”  5fcli  ed.,  p.  59;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxii.).  Compared  with  these  the  Israelites  regarded 
themselves  as  “grasshoppers”  (Num.  xiii.  33). 
Dwarfs  are  said  to  have  been  numerous  in  the  tow¬ 
ers  of  the  fortresses  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10  [A.  V. 
11]). 

E.  G.  H. 

• - In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  In  tradition  the 

dwarf  (DD  or  D3J,  vavog)  is  mentioned  frequently, 

and  the  word  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Talmud.  Jmheo-German  jargon.  One  who  sees 
a  giant  or  a  dwarf  should  say : 
“Blessed  be  God,  who  alters  man  ”  (Tosef.,  Ber.  vii. 
3).  The  apes  were  regarded  by  many  nations  as 
human  dwarfs  (Tylor,  lx.),  and  strangely  enough 
the  Talmud  enjoins  that  the  same  benediction  be 
said  when  seeing  an  elephant,  or  apes,  or  birds  look¬ 
ing  like  men  (see  Rashi  on  Ber.  58b), 

In  opposition  to  the  gigantic  Philistines  the  Caph- 
torim(Gen.  x.  14,  DvYiri£D:  according  to  Targ,  Onk. 
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“  Cappadocians,  ”  according  to  modem  commenta¬ 
tors  “  Cretes  ”)  are  called  dwarfs  (Gen.  R  xxxvii. 

5).  There  is  here,  no  doubt,  the  general  legend  in 
regard  to  dwarfish  tribes  and  nations.  Legendary 
elements  may  perhaps  also  be  found  in  the  following 
parable:  The  governor  of  a  province  summoned  for 
the  king  the  men  having  the  necessary  military  stat¬ 
ure.  A  woman  complained  that  her  son,  who  was  a 
dwarf,  but  whom  she  called  “swift-footed  giant’ 
ifj,aKpoE?M<(>og)f  had  been  overlooked.  She  was  an¬ 
swered:  “Though  he  be  in  your  eyes  a  makro- 
elaphos,  in  our  eyes  he  is  a  dwarf  of  the  dwarfs  ” 
(Gen.  R.  lxv.  11;  Cant.  R  ii.  15).  L.  B. 

Nebuchadnezzar  is  frequently  called  in  rabbinical 
literature  “the  dwarf  of  Babel ”  (Pesik.  xiii.  112a, 
Pesik.  R  xxxi.),  or  “the  little  one  ell  dwarf”  (with 
reference  to  Dan.  iv.  14,  17),  “the  lowest  of  men 
(Yalk.  ii.  1062);  according  to  another  tradition, 
Pharaoh  was  the  dwarf  referred  to  in  Daniel,  l.c. 
(M.  K.  18a).  The  description  “  one  ell  the  height, 
one  ell  the  beard,  and  one  ell  and  a  half  another 
member  of  his  body  ” 
makes  it  probable 
that  the  grotesque, 
dwarfish  figure  of 
some  popular  deity  or 
demon,  such  as  the 
Egypto-Arabic  Bes, 
a  god  of  music  and 
dancing  which  under 
the  Ptolemies  ap¬ 
peared  on  coins  and 
structures  all  over 
Asia  (Erman,  “Zeit- 
sclirift  fur  Numis- 
matik,”  1882,  pp.  296 
et  seq. ;  Wiedman, 

“  /Egyptische  G e -  Medal  Presented  to  Leon  Dyer  by 
schichte,”  pp.  391, 

595),  was  identified  by  the  Babylonian  Jews  with 
either  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Pharaoh. 

s.  s. 

DYATLOVO.  See  Grodno. 

DYBOSSARL  See  Dubosary. 

DYER,  ISADORE:  American  merchant  and 
communal  worker;  born  in  Dessau,  Germany,  1813; 
died  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  1888.  He  went  to 
America  while  young,  living  first  in  Baltimore, 
whence  in  1840  he  moved  to  Galveston.  He  -was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  1861,  when,  after 
a  successful  business  career,  he  retired;  In  1866  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lnion  Maiine 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Galveston,  which 
position  he  filled  until  the  company  discontinued 
business  in  1880.  He  held  high  place  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  lodge,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  its 
grand  masters.  The  first  Jewish  religious  services 
in  Galveston  were  held  at  his  house  (1856).  He  made 
provision  in  his  will  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
Hebrew  cemeteries,  and  left  bequests  to  the  Congre¬ 
gation  B’nai  Israel  (“to  afford  increased  pews  and 
seating  capacity  for  the  poor  Israelite  families  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  or  rent  same  ”),  and  to  the 
Protestant  Orphans’  Home  of  Galveston. 

Bibliography:  Records  of  the  City  of  Galveston,  1840-88 ; 

Encyclopedia  of  the  New  West,  1886;  Recoixls  of  the  Pro¬ 


hate  Office  of  Galveston ,  Texas ,  1888;  Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  2,  1894. 

A. 

DYER,  LEON  :  American  soldier ;  born  at  Al- 
zey,  Germany,  Oct.  9,  1807;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
1883.  At  an  early  age  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
Baltimore.  Dyer  was  self-educated.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  worked  in  his  father’s  beef-pack¬ 
ing  establishment  (the  first  in  America).  As  a  young 
man  he  enjoyed  great  .popularity  with  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  and  filled  a  number  of  minor  public 
offices.  When  the  great  Baltimore  bread  riots  broke 
out,  he  was  elected  acting  mayor,  and  through  his 
intervention  order  was  soon  restored.  While  Dyer 
was  engaged  in  business  in  New  Orleans  in  1836, 
Texas  called  for  aid  in  her  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Dyer  was  at  that  time  quartermaster-general 
of  the  state  militia  of  Louisiana.  With  several  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  of  New  Orleans  he  embarked,  at  once 
on  a  schooner  bound  for  Galveston,  arriving  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  received 

a  commission  as 
major  in  the  Texas 
forces,  signed  by  the 
first  president,  Bur¬ 
nett.  The  Louisiana 
contingent  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  force  of 
Gen.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  Green,  and  saw 
active  service  clear¬ 
ing  yvestern  Texas  of 
bands  of  plundering 
Mexican  troops. 
When  Santa  Anna 
was  taken  from  Gal¬ 
veston  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Major  Dyer  ac¬ 
companied  the  guard, 
and  Santa  Anna’s  autograph  letter  thanking  Dyer 
for  courtesies  received  on  the  journey  testifies  to  the 
general’s  gratitude. 

Dyer’s  natural  talent  and  strong  patriotic  feeling 
won  him  the  confidence  of  ante-bellum  statesmen, 
and  in  Yan  Buren’s  administration  he  was  chosen 
to  be  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Prussian^  gov¬ 
ernment.  Dyer  saw  extended  service  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  was  on  General  Scott  s  staff  in  the 
Florida  campaign  against  Osceola,  the  Seminole 
chief,  and  wTas  yvounded  in  the  neck  in  the  final 
battle  which  ended  in  Osceola’s  defeat  and  subse¬ 
quent  capture.  During  the  Mexican  war  Dyer, 
then  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  appointed  quar¬ 
termaster-general  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

In  1848  Colonel  Dyer  crossed  the  plains  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  founded  a 
congregation — the  first  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Before 
his  departure  from  Baltimore  he  had  been  presented 
yvith  a  medal  by  the  community  of  that  city  (1847). 

Bibliography  :  Records  of  the  City  of  Galveston ,  1888 ;  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  New  West,  1886;  Publications  Am.  Jew. 

Hist.  Soc.  No.  2, 1S94. 

A.  B.  C. 

DYES  AND  DYEING  (=  yniV)  :  Though  not 

mentioned  as  a  special  art  in  the  Bible,  dyeing  was 
probably  practised  as  in  Egypt  by  the  fuller  and 


the  Baltimore  Community,  1847. 
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the  tanner.  D3red  stuffs  are  mentioned  among  the 
r  estments  of  the  high  priest  and  the  appurtenances 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Bed,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  dye  manufactured.  In  fact,  in  several 
instances  “adorn”  (red)  is  used  as  a  synonym  of 
“zeba‘  ”  (later  Hebrew  and  Talmudic),  “dye,”  from 
“zaba‘,”  to  dye,  dip,  immerse  (see  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi. 
14,  xxxv.  7,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxix.  34);  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
lo  the  word  “tebulim”  =  dipped,  is  used;  in  Isa. 
Ixiii.  1,  “hamuz”  =  leavened;  in  Judges  v.  30, 
“  zeba‘.  ”  Dyes,  dyers,  and  dyeing,  with  occasional 
mention  of  manufactured  colors,  are  referred  to  in 
the  Talmud  (Shab.  vii.  2;  Sheb.  vii.  1-2;  Pes.  iii. 
1;  Tosef.,  Slieb.  v.  1 ;  Men.  42a-44a;  Meg.  24b;  Yer. 
Shab.  i.  3b,  vii.  10c.;  B.  II.  100b;  Yer.  B.  K.  ix.  6d). 
Abba  Hoshayali  of  Tarya,  the  saint,  was  a  fuller 
who  also  practised  dyeing  (Yer.  B.  II.  x.  7c).  Am- 
ram,  the  dyer,  is  mentioned  in  Git.  52b.  Regarding 
the  purple  dyeing  of  the  Phenicians  see  Delitzsch, 

“  Iris,  ”  1SSS,  pp.  46  et  seq. ;  and  Purple.  Especially 
was  the  tribe  of  Zcbulon  believed  to  have  acquired 
this  art,  together  with  that  of  glass  manufacture, 
from  the  Phenicians  (see  Sifre,  Debarim,  354;  Meg! 
26a;  Herzfeld,  “  Handelsgeschichte  der  Juden  des 
Alterthums,”  1S79,  p.  106).  According  to  Shab.  26, 
tlie  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre  manufactured  pur¬ 
ple  stuffs  for  the  market  (comp.  Schurer,  “Ge- 
schichte,”  3d  ed.,  ii.  56,  notes,  and  Herzfeld,  l.c. 
pp.  108,  30 i).  A  Jewish  gild  of  purple  dyers  is 
mentioned  on  a  tombstone  inscription  in  Hierapolis 
(Schurer,  l.c.,  3d  ed.,  iii.  14).  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Jews  of  Tyre  were  still  purple  dyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  glass  (see  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  “  Travels,  ” 
ed.  Asher,  p.  30b).  In  St.  George,  the  ancient  Luz, 
Benjamin  found  one  Jew  to  be  a  dyer  (ib.  32b),  and 
in  Thebes,  Greece,  the  Jews  were  the  most  eminent 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  purple  cloth  (ib.  16b). 
They  were  noted  for  being  skilled  dyers  also  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere  (ib.  15a;  see  also  Bedarride! 
“Les  Juifs  en  Prance,  Italie  et  Espagne,”  1867,  p! 
179;  Depping,  “Die  Juden  im  Mittelalter,”  German 
tran si.,  1834,  pp.  136,  353,  401).  Delitzsch  (“Jewish 
Artisan  Life,”  p.  27)  speaks  of  “Migdal  Zeboa'ya” 

(“ the  tower  of  the  dyers  ”;  Lam.  R.  ii.  2),  and  cites 
\  er.  Shab.  3b  to  the  effect  that  when  "walking  abroad 
the  dyers  hung  red  and  blue  threads  behind  one  ear, 
and  green  and  pale-yellow  threads  behind  the  other! 
Purple  was  the  most  costly  djre  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews.  “  The  blood  of  the  purple  mollusk 
is  used  to  dye  wool  purple  ”  (Menaliot  44a).  Each 
shell  secreting  but  one  drop  of  the  dye,  and  the 
work  of  preparation  being  tedious,  such  dyeing 
was  costly.  Akhissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a  Jew¬ 
ish  stronghold  in  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have  been 
connected  wdth  the  dyeing  trade  in  the  early  cen¬ 
turies,  and  even  to-day  the  crimson  fez  usually  worn 
in  the  East  is  generally  manufactured  and  dyed  in 
that  locality  (Brightwen,  “  Side-Lights  on  the  Bible,  ” 
p.  47).  In  antiquity  the  trade  obtained  some  distinc¬ 
tion,  purple  being  the  royal  color.  The  almond- 
trees  of  Bethel  and  Luz  (“luz  ”  =  almond-tree)  pro¬ 
duced  a  color  used  in  dyeing. 

Jews  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  held  the 
monopoly  of  the  dyeing  trade.  In  Asia  they  were 
especially  noted  as  dyers,  as  they  were  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Beckmann,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 


Jews  tax  in  southern  Europe  was  sometimes  called 
tincta  Judoeorum,”  as  it  was  levied  on  dyed  goods 
(Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  ”  p 
219;  Glidemann,  “Geschiclite  des  Erziehungswe- 
sens,”  ii.  312).  ~ 

In  the  itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  1170)  it 
is  noted  that  Brindisi  contained  ten  Jews  who  were 
dyers  (p.  45,  Asher  s  ed.) ;  that  purple  dye  was  found 
m  the  neighborhood  of  New  Tyre  (p.  63);  that  one 
Jew,  a  dyer,  lived  at  St.  George,  the  ancient  Luz  (p. 
65);  that  the  dye-house  in  Jerusalem  v*as  rented 
by  the  year;  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying 
on  that  business  had  been  purchased  by  the  Jews, 
two  hundred  of  whom  dwelt  in  one  corner  of  the 
city  under  the  tower  of  David  (p.  69) ;  and  that  but 
twelve  Jews  lived  in  Bethlehem,  two  in  Bet  Nuba, 
one  in  Jaffa,  one  in  Iyaiyaten  Binyamiu,  and  one  in 
Zer‘in,  the  ancient  Jezreel— all  dyers  (pp.  75,  78,  SO, 
87).  Rabbi  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg  visited  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  found  onlv  one 
J ew  there,  Rabbi  Abraham,  the  dyer  (“  Travels  of 
R.  Petachia,”  ed.  Beniscli,  pp.  38,  60).  Nahmanides 
(c.  1250)  also  found  in  J erusalem  only  one  or  two 
families  of  dyers  (Graetz,  “History  of  the  Jews,”  iii. 
606). 

Dyeing  was  the  occupation  of  the  Jews  in  Aragon 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (Jacobs,  “Sources,”  p.  16),  and 
there  w^ere  many  dyers  among  the  Jews  of  Prague 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  248).  Dr.  Wolff  (“Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Mission  of  Dr.  Wolff  to  Bokhara,”  ii.  3) 
mentions  that  in  1844  there  were  in  Bokhara  10,000 
Jews,  “mostly  dyers  and  silk  merchants”;  and 
Franz  von  Schwarz  (“  Turkestan,  die  Wiege  der  In- 
dogermanischen  Volker,”  p.  441)  says  that  “  the  Jews 
of  Bokhara  devote  themselves  to  commerce  and 
industry.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  dyers,  especially  the 
dyers. of  silk,  are  Jews.  .  .  .  The  Jews  of  Bokhara 
have  in  a  way  monopolized  the  commerce  with  dved 
raw  silk.  ” 

According  to  Errera  (“  The  Russian  Jews,  ”  p.  177), 
the  Jews  in  Russia  created  the  industries  of  dyeing 
and  preparing  furs.  The  manufacture  of  zizit, 
tallit,  and  arba‘  kanfot  in  Russia,  and  the  dyeing 
which  is  incidental  to  the  last  two,  have  placed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  dyeing  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  of  that  country.  See  Artisans; 
Color. 

Bibliography:  Giidemann,  Geschiclite  des  Erziehunaswe - 
sens  in  It  alien,  p.  312,  note  v. 

A-  H.  C.—  II. 

DYHERNFURTH :  Totvn  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
with  1,463  inhabitants;  founded  Jan.  20,  1663.  In 
that  year  the  Austrian  emperor  Leopold  I.,  desir¬ 
ing  to  reward  the  Silesian  chancellor,  Baron  von 
Dyhern,  gave  his  estate  Przig  the  rights  and  status 
of  a  city  with  the  name  “Dyliernfurtli.”  To  fur¬ 
ther  the  prosperity  of  his  city  its  owner  obtained 
permission  (July  12,  1667)  to  establish  a  printing- 
house,  which,  however,  soon  ceased  to  exist.  In 
1688,  under  Baron  von  Glaubitz,  the  new-  lord  of  the 
estate  and  of  the  city,  the  workers  whom  the  printer 
Sliabbethai  Bass  had  gathered  about  him  became 
a  community— the  first  in  Silesia  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  J ews  from  that  province  in  1584.  The  Jewish 
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cemetery  established  by  Bass  in  1689  lias  twice  been 
enlarged  (1805  and  1881)  by  purchase.  Until  1761 
the  Jews  of  Breslau  buried  their  dead  in  the  Dyhern- 
furfch  cemetery.  A  synagogue  had  been  established 
and  maintained  by  Feibl  Pesong,  its  president;  in 
1785  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  temple,  which  was 
superseded  in  1851. 

Among  the  rabbis  who  served  the  community  of 
D}r  hern  fur  th  were:  Wolf  Katz  (y"!  =  Kolien  Zedek) 
Schotten,  who  founded  its  hebra  kaddislia;  Rabbi 
Jacob  Lob  Falk,  later  dayyan  in  Breslau ;  and  Hay- 
yim  Kroner.  A  branch  community  existed  formerly 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Auras.  The  community 
of  Dyhernfurth  has  steadily  diminished,  number¬ 
ing  at  present  only  nineteen;  its  president  is  M.  B. 
Weinbaum. 

Bibliography  :  Griinwald,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Jildischen  Gc- 

meindfi  Dyhernfurth ,  in  Liebermann’s  Jalirbuch  zum 

Volkskalerider,  Brieg,  1SS2 ;  idem,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 

Scldcsien ,  in  ib.  186:1;  Brann,  Gesch.  des  Landrabbinats  in 

Schlesien ,  in  Griitz  Jubelschrift ,  Breslau,  1887;  Statis- 

tisches  Jahrbuch  des  Dcutsch-Israelit.  Gemeindebundcs , 

D01‘  S.  Ba. 

- - Typography  :  The  earliest  Hebrew  printing- 

office  in  Dyhernfurth  was  established  in  1681  by  the 
bibliographer  Shabbetlmi  ben  Joseph  Bass.  The 
place  was  well  fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.  East¬ 
ern  Europe  was  the  best  market  for  Hebrew  books, 
and,  outside  Prague,  had  no  Hebrew  printing-office 
at  that  time.  A  further  point  in  its  favor  was  the  fact 
that  the  books  supplied  by  Holland  were  very  expen¬ 
sive.  The  first  work  to  be  issued  from  the  presses 
of  Dyhernfurth  was  Samuel  ben  Uri’s  “Bet  Slie- 
muel,”  on  the  Slmlhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer  (1689). 
In  the  same  year  appeared  David  ha-Levi’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  Raslii  to  the  Pentateuch ;  three  prayers  to 
be  recited  in  the  cemeteries  (with  a  Jiuheo-German 
translation  by  Eliezer  Liebermann) ;  and  the  mystic 
prayers  of  Nathan  Nata‘  ben  Moses  of  Hanover.  In 
1708  the  establishment  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in  1712  Sliab- 
bethai  transferred  it  to  his  son  Joseph,  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  title-pages,  together  with  that  of 
his  father,-  after  1707.  During  his  last  ten  years  of 
active  work,  Shabbethai  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
liturgical  productions.  In  these  years  he  issued  four 
editions  of  the  Pentateuch ;  a  Judoeo-German  edition, 
by  Hayyim  ben  Nathan,  of  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Bible;  four  editions  of  the  Psalms;  seven  of  the 
Siddur;  four  of  the  Malizor;  five  of  the  Seliliot; 
and  two  of  the  Tikkum  recited  on  the  nights  of 
Shabu'ot  and  Hosli'ana  Rabba. 

About  this  time  Joseph,  with  his  father,  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Jesuits  of  circulating  a  book  containing 
blasphemies  against  Christianity.  They  were  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  business  was  practically  suspended. 
The  subject  of  the  accusation  was  the  “  Sha‘are  Ziy- 
yon  ”  of  Nathan  of  Hanover,  published  at  Dyhern¬ 
furth  in  1705.  No  works  published  by  the  Bass  firm 
from  1714  to  1718  are  known  to  be  extant.  In  the 
latter  year  business  seems  to  have  been  resumed  by 
Berl  Nathan  of  Krotoscliin,  husband  of  Shabbethai’s 
granddaughter  Esther.  Berl  Nathan  paid  5,000 
thalers  purchase-money.  After  Nathan’s  death  in 
1729,  it  was  carried  on  by  his  widow. 

About  1780  Jehiel  Michael  May  from  Breslau 
established  another  printing-office,  which,  after  his 


death  in  1790,  was  managed  at  first  by  his  widow 
Rachel,  and  his  sons  Michael,  Simon,  Aron,  and 
Joseph,  but  later  by  Joseph  alone.  In  recent  times 
a  printing-office  was  established  in  Dyhernfurth  by 
Warsckauer  &  Co. 

Although  there  have  been  issued  from  the  Dyhern¬ 
furth  presses  many  important  works,  such  as  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  and  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  and 
although  for  a  long  time  they  supplied  Silesia  and 
the  neighboring  territories  with  books,  they  failed, 
owing  to  poor  type  and  the  lack  of  correctness,  to 
find  much  favor. 

Bibliography:  Cassel  and  Steinsclmeider,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  87 :  C.  F.  Unger,  Neuer  Bii- 
chersaal,  ix.  696,  xiv.  91  et  seq .,  where  are  given  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Dyhernfurth  up  to  1712 ;  Brann,  in  Monatsschrift , 
xl.  474  et  seq. 

j.  I.  Br. 

DYTE,  D.  M.:  English  Jew  who  distinguished 
himself  by  saving  the  life  of  George  III.  of  England 
under  the  following  circumstances:  On  May  15, 
1800,  George  III.  attended  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  to 
witness  a  comedy  by  Colley  Cibber ;  and  while  the 
monarch  was  acknowledging  the  loyal  greetings  of 
the  audience,  a  lunatic  named  Hadfield  fired  a  horse- 
pistol  pointblank  at  his  Majesty.  Two  slugs  passed 
over  the  king’s  head,  and  lodged  in  the  wainscot  of 
the  royal  box.  The  king  escaped  unhurt;  but  it 
was  only  subsequently  realized  that  Hadfield  had 
missed  his  aim  because  some  man  near  him  had 
struck  his  arm  while  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger.  This  individual  was  Dy  te,  father  of  Henry 
Dyte,  at  one  time  honorary  secretary  to  the  Blind 
Society.  It  is  said  that  Dyte  asked  as  his  sole  re¬ 
ward  the  “patent”  of  selling  opera-tickets,  then  a 
monopoly  at  the  royal  disposal. 

Bibliography  :  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewisli  History , 
London,  1875 ;  Howell,  State  Trials. 

j.  G.  L. 

DYVIN :  Village  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
Russia.  It  has  a  very  old  Jewish  community,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  Jews  first  settled 
there.  When  the  town  endeavored  to  secure  the 
Magdeburg  Law,  the  Jews  contributed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  fifty  gold  coins,  in  return  for  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
and  income  of  the  town.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
burghers  of  ten  attempted  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
Jews.  In  1634  King  Ladislaus  IV.  granted  them 
certain  privileges,  and  recognized  their  rights  to  the 
possession  of  houses,  market-places,  the  public  bath, 
and  lands  legally  acquired  by  them.  The  right  to 
own  a  synagogue  and  a  burial-ground,  and  to  free 
and  undisturbed  conduct  of  religious  services,  was 
also  recognized.  They  were  permitted  to  engage  in 
commerce,  and  to  enjoy  other  privileges,  on  equal 
terms  with  the  burghers  of  Dyvin.  They  were  sub 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dyvin  court,  but  had 
the  right  to  appeal  from  this  to  the  judges  of  the 
king’s  court.  With  the  burghers,  the  Jews  have 
often  farmed  various  profitable  portions  of  munici¬ 
pal  property,  as,  for  instance,  the  flour-mills  and 
the  distillery. 

In  1656  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Jews,  reaffirmed  that  the 
latter,  having  enjoyed  for  many  years  with  the 
burghers  the  privileges  and  incomes  of  tbe  city,  and 
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having  contributed  to  the  expense  of  securing  the 
Magdeburg  Law,  were  entitled  to  avail  themselves, 
to  an  equal  extent  with  the  burghers,  of  the  income 
from  the  farming  of  public  property.  But  since 
for  a  number  of  years  they  had  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  rights,  the  commissioners  con¬ 
ceded.  to  tlie  Jews  the  right  to  share,  as  was  done  in 

other  towns,  in  one-third  of  the  farming  privileges. 
Subsequently  new  differences  arose  between  the 
burghers  and  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers. 
These  differences  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement 
on  Feb.  9,  1661. 


In  1898  there  was  in  Dy  vin  a  Jewish  population 
of  1,200  out  of  a  total  population  of  10,000.  Most 
of  the  Jews  are  engaged  in  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  occupations ;  there  are  also  287  artisans.  The 
educational  institutions  include  a  Talmud  Torah 
with  an  attendance  of  24  pupils,  and  ten  hadarim 

■with  ;xn  attendance  of  115. 

Bibliography  :  Begesty  i  NadpisL  1.  365,  440,  448,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1S98. 

H.  R.  S.  J. 

DZHURIN'.  See  Podolia. 

DZIGOVKA.  See  Podolia. 
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EAGLE :  The  rendering  in  the  English  Bible 
versions  of  the  Hebrew  “nesher.”  The  neslier, 
however,  was  bald;  nested  on  high  rocks;  and  was 
gregarious  in  its  habits  (Micali  i.  16;  Job  xxxix. 
27,  2S;  Prov.  xxx.  17),  all  of  which  characteristics 
belong  to  the  griffin-vulture,  but  not  to  the  eagle. 

Several  species  of  eagles  inhabit  Palestine;  and 
these  are  probably  all  included  in  the  term  “  ‘ozniy- 
yah”  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent.  xiv.  12; 
compare  Tristram,  “  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,”  p.  181). 

The  Talmud  says  that  the  eagle  is 
the  king  of  birds,  but  that  it  is  afraid 
of  the  flycatcher  (Sliab.  77b).  It  flies 
rapidly  without  tiring  (*-)£0::  = 

“light  like  the  eagle,”  Ab.  v.  20). 

The  eagle  is  ranked  among  the 
unclean  birds— a  fact  variously  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Talmudic  writers  (Hul. 
61a).  The  nesher  is  found  deified  in 
the  Assyrian  Nisroch,  the  vulture¬ 
headed  god  (II  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  and 
in  the  Arabic  idol  Nasr.  In  Ezekiel  (i.  10,  x.  14) 
the  eagle  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
throne  of  God.  In  rabbinic  parlance  “  nesher  ”  is 
used  as  a  title  of  distinction;  e.g.,  to  denote  the 
Roman  government  (Sanh.  12a). 

On  the  ancient  fallacy  that  the  eagle  could  renew 
its  youth  see  Boehart,  “Hierozoicon,”  part  ii.,  bk. 
ii. ,  ch.  1  (compare  Kimhi  on  Ps.  ciii.  5). 

Bibliography  :  J.  G.  Woods,  Animals  of  the  Bible ,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1872 ;  L.  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ,  1858. 

E.  G.  H.  H.  H. 

EARNEST-MONEY :  Part  payment  of  the 
price  by  the  buyer  of  a  commodity  as  a  guaranty 
that  he  will  stand  by  the  bargain. 

Wherever  the  payment  of  the  whole  price  secured 
title  to  property,  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  price 
did  the  same.  All  objects,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  could  be  acquired  by  the  payment  of 
money,  and  part  payment  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
sale  valid.  The  payment  of  a  “  perutah,”  the  small¬ 
est  coin  of  Palestinian  currency,  on  account  of  the 
purchase  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  bargain  (Kid. 
3a;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Mekirah,  i.  4;  Sliulhan 


‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  190,  2).  The  law  regarding 
acquisition  was  restricted  by  the  earlier  rabbis, 
however,  to  immovable  property.  Because  of  cer¬ 
tain  apprehensions,  they  provided  that  movable 
property  could  be  acquired  only  b}f  actual  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  object  (B.  M.  47b;  see  Alienation  and 
Acquisition).  Hence,  where  there  was  no  delivery 
the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  sale.  It  was,  however,  considered  a  breach 
of  good  faith  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  re¬ 
tracted  after  the  pa}unent  of  an  earnest  or  of  the 
whole  sum,  and  the  following  curse  'D)  was 

pronounced  upon  him: 

“  He  who  revenged  Himself  on  the  men  of  the  generation  of 
the  Flood,  and  on  the  men  of  the  generation  of  the  division  of 
languages  [“haflagah  ”],  and  on  the  men  of  Sodom  and  of  Go¬ 
morrah,  and  on  the  Egyptians  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea, 
will  revenge  Himself  upon  him  who  does  not  abide  by  his  word  ” 
(B.  M.  44a,  48a). 

In  cases  of  hiring  and  letting,  the  payment  of  an 
earnest  was  sufficient  (Hoshen  Mislipat,  198,  5,  Is- 
serles’  gloss;  198,  6;  199). 

In  the  case  of  immovable  property  the  payment 
of  earnest-money  constituted  a  sale  where  local  cus¬ 
tom  did  not  require  the  formality  of  a  deed  of  sale 
(“  shetar  ”).  The  remainder  of  the  purchase-money 
was  then  considered  a  loan  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer 
at  a  stipulated  time.  If  the  seller  was  urgent  for 
the  payment,  and  thus  made  it  obvious  that  he  sold 
the  property  because  he  was  in  need  of  money, 
either  of  the  parties  could  retract  before  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  last  instalment;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  seller  did  not  agree  to  sell  except  on  condition 
that  he  receive  the  full  amount.  If,  however,  this 
urgency  could  be  explained  in  another  way — for 
instance,  when  the  property  was  in  bad  condition 
and  the  seller  was  afraid  lest  the  buyer  find  some 
excuse  to  retract,  or  when  the  seller  wished  to  re¬ 
move  to  another  place — then  the  sale  was  valid  and 
neither  could  retract  (B.  M.  77b;  Maimonides,  l.c. 
viii. ;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  190, 10-16).  In  cases  where 
the  earnest  did  not  validate  the  sale,  he  who  re¬ 
tracted  had  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  other 
party  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  earnest-money 
should  be  refunded  (ib.). 

A  pledge,  either  for  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
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purchase-money,  was  not  considered  an  earnest,  and 
did  not  constitute  a  sale  (Kid.  8b). 

All  the  laws  that  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  im¬ 
movable  property  applied  also  to  the  acquisition  of 
slaves  (see  Slaves).  See  also  Kinyan. 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Der  VertrcLQ ,  Budapest,  1893;  Saal- 

SClliitz,  JDcls  JMCoscL-iscTie.  JXecTifc,  cx„  Berlin,  1853. 


EARNINGS.  See  Master  and  Servant. 


EARRING  :  A  ring  or  hook  passed  through  the 
lobe  of  the  ear.  Earrings,  so  widely  used  by  East¬ 
ern  peoples,  have  no  particular  designation  in  He¬ 
brew.  The  word  DD  is  applied  to  both  the  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  ear  and  that  for  the  nose ;  so  that  when 
this  term  occurs  in  the  Bible,  it  may  mean  either. 
When  the  writer  wished  to  specify,  he  added  the 
word  to  indicate  earrings,  or  PjK  to  indicate  nose¬ 
rings.  The  word  DD  (“stringed  ornament”),  the 
equivalent  of  the  Arabic  “nazm,”  induces  one  to 
suppose  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  ear-pendants 
was  a  string  of  pearls,  beads,  etc.,  of  a  globular 
form.  It  is  perhaps  this  shape  which  is  indicated 
by  the  word  (lit.  “drops,”  Judges  viii.  26). 

The  references  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  and  Judges  l.c.  to 
earrings  of  gold,  show  at  the  same  time  that  there 
also  existed  earrings  of  other  materials.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Ezekiel  that  earrings  acquired  a 
circular  form,  and  were  then  called  (Ezek.  xvi. 
12).  It  is  true  that  this  word  occurs  also  in  Num. 
xxxi.  50,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
means  “earrings.”  The  passage  in  Exodus  proves 
that  earrings  were  worn  by  women  and  by  the 


youth  of  both  sexes. 

Earrings  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  Eastern 
nations  as  sacred  things — some  scholars  even  sug¬ 
gest  as  amulets — for  the  sons  of  Jacob  surrendered 
their  earrings  with  the  idols  which  Jacob  afterward 
concealed  under  the  oak-tree  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  The 
Targum  and  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
always  translate  DD  by  KEHp  (Syriac,  “kadasha”), 

.  which  Buxtorf  (“Lex.  Bab.”  s.fl.  KtPlp)  supposes  to 
mean  “  the  ornament  consecrated  to  Astarte  ” ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
earrings  was  current  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
If  the  word  D^r6>  occurring  in  Isa.  iii.  20,  A.  Y., 
really  means  “earrings,”  the  latter  are  so  called  be¬ 
cause,  these  ornaments  being  suspended  from  the 
ears,  they  are  figuratively  looked  upon  as  whisper¬ 
ing  to  the  wearer. 

E.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EARTH  (nEHtt):  The  Hebrew  expression  for 
“  earth  ”  means  primarily  earth  or  soil  as  an  element, 
and  also  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  plowed  land, 
the  latter  being  probably  of  the  red  color  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Palestinian  soil  (compare  Abual-Walid, 
“Dictionary,”  s.v. ;  Credner,  “Der  Prophet  Joel,” 
1831,  pp.  1*23  et  seq.).  Josephus  says  that  the  He¬ 
brew  for  “man  ”  (D1K  =rAJ afiog),  which  is  related  to 
“earth”  according  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  really  means  red, 
since  virgin  soil  is  red  (“Ant.”  i.  1,  §  2).  The  S31- 
ians  also  called  the  earth  antTlK  (adafidd  in  The- 
odoret,  “Qmest.  lx.  in  Gen.”;  compare  Mishnak 
Shab.  viii.  5);  the  expression  is  not  found  in  the 
other  Semitic  languages,  surviving  only  in  the  pro¬ 


toplast  Adam.  The  original  meaning  of  iiEHK  is, 
however,  not  certain ;  Friedrich  Delitzsch  thinks  it 
means,  as  in  the  Assyrian,  “arable  land”  (“The  He¬ 
brew  Language  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian 
Kesearch,”  p.  58).  Another  expression  for  “earth,” 
is  equivalent  to  “terrestrial  globe,”  in  contrast 
with.  “  the  heavens.  ”  According  to  a  rabbinical  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  earth  has  four  names,  “erez,” 

“  tebel,”  “adamah,”  and  “arka,”  corresponding  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  (Gen.  R.  xiii.  12). 

In  Hebrew,  “  heaven  and  earth  ”  together  consti¬ 
tute  the  universe.  The  earth  has  foundations  and 
pillars  (I  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  lxxv.  4,  civ.  5;  Job  ix.  6, 
xxx viii.  6);  it  rests  on  the  ocean,  out  of  which  it 
rises  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6);  it  is  suspended  in 
space  (Job  xxvi.  7);  the  idea  of  its  free  suspension 
in  the  air  is  especially  worked  out  in  the  mystical 
“Book  of  Creation”  (Sefer  Yezirak).  Like  most 
peoples  of  antiquity,  the  Hebrews  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  a  disk  (Prov.  viii.  27;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Isa. 
xl.  22);  and  they  spoke,  therefore,  of  peoples  like 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Medes  as 
living  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  (see  Gesenius,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Isaiah,  i.  247).  As  Ezekiel  (v.  5)  could 
describe  the  Israelites  as  being  set  in  the  “  midst  of 
the  nations,”  so  also  could  he  speak  of  their  land  as 
being  the  “navel  of  the  earth”  (xxxviii.  12,  Hebr.); 
for  Palestine  in  fact  occupied  a  central  position  as 
regards  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  two  chief  powers  of 
antiquity.  In  later  times,  indeed,  it  was  positively 
asserted  that  Palestine,  or  Zion,  was  the  physical 
center  of  the  earth  (Enoch,  xxvi.  1,  2;  Book  of  Jubi¬ 
lees,  viii.);  and  the  Rabbis  interpreted  the  phrase 
“  midst  of  the  nations”  as  referring  both  to  Palestine 
and  to  Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  Palestine  (Tan.,  ed. 
Buber,  iii.  78). 

The  earth  was  destined  not  for  a  desert,  but  for 
the  habitation  of  man  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  In  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  xl.  lc  the  earth  is  called  “the  mother  of  all 
living”  (comp.  Targum  on  Job  i.  24).  The  Biblical 
conception  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
earth  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  as¬ 
tronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler. 
The  allusions  of  the  Prophets  to  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  (Isa.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22)  were  interpreted 
even  as  early  as  Maimonides  in  a  non-physical  sense 
(“Moreh,”  ii.  29).  In  mystical  speculations  the 
earth,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  was  taken  to  be 
an  animated  being,  having  therefore  its  own  genius 
(Num.  R.  xxiii.  6),  and  also  its  guardian  angels 
(Schwab,  “  Vocabulaire  de  l’Angelologie,”  p.  75). 


Jibi.iography  :  Gesenius,  Th.  i.  154 ;  Rosenmuller,  Hcnidhuch 
der  Bibl.  Alterthumshunde ,  1823,  i.  1, 133,  lo3;  Johansen, 
Kosmogonische  Ansichten  der  Inder  und  HebrCier , 


EARTHQUAKE:  The  Hebrew  word  “ra'ash,” 
as  well  as  its  Assyrian  and  Arabic  equivalents  des¬ 
ignating  an  earthquake,  is  indicative  of  a  great 
noise  or  tremendous  roaring.  In  Ps.  lxxii.  16  the 
same  word  is  used  to  describe  the  gentle  rustling  of 
wheat.  It  is  also  employed  in  poetry  to  express  the 
harmonious  choral  song  of  angels.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  during  an  earthquake  the  Hebrew  was 
most  impressed  by  the  rumbling  connected  with  it, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  theopkany  (Ps.  xviii.  8 
[A.  Y.  7] ;  Hab.  iii.  6;  Nahum  i.  5;  Isa,  v.  25).  The 
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trembling  and  smoking  of  the  mountains,  as  during 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  18,  xx.  18),  the 
moving  of  the  door-posts,  as  during  Isaiah’s  ini¬ 
tiation  (Isa.  vi.  4),  accompanying  great  tlieopha- 
nies,  must  in  the  view  of  the  authors  be  regarded  as 
earthquakes  (comp.  I  Kings  xix.  11.  12). 

Palestine  was  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  region  around  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret  being  a  contributory 
cause.  The  earthquake  mentioned  under  Ahab  (I 
Kings  xix.  11)  is  legendary,  but  that  under  Uzziali 
(809-759  n.c.)  is  historical:  time  was  counted 
from  it  (Amos  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  Ibn  Ezra  and 
R-  David  Kimlii  refer  Amos’  entire  prophecy,  es¬ 
pecially  Amos  ix.  1,  to  this  earthquake  (comp.  Euse¬ 
bius,  “  Demonstrate  Evangelica,”  vi.  18). 

Josephus  describes  an  earthquake  that  occurred 
in  Judea  during  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  earth 
trembled,  and  many  animals  and  more  than  80,000 
persons  perished  (“Ant.”  xv.  5,  §  2).  The  earth¬ 
quake  at  the  death  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  52),  but  not  in  the  other  Gospels  (sec  Cruci¬ 
fixion).  A  few  years  before  Bar  Kokba’s  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  cities  of  Caesarea  and  Emmatis  were  des- 
troyed  by  an  earthquake  (Eusebius,  “  Chronicon,” 
eleventh  year  of  Hadrian).  In  499  severe  earth¬ 
quakes  devastated  Asia  Minor,  continuing  until  502, 
when  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Beirut  fell  (As- 
semani,  “Bibl.  Orient.”  i.  272;  “Jerusalem,”  vi.  17). 
Antioch  was  visited  by  numerous  earthquakes  in 
the  sixth  century  (Procopius,  “De  Bello  Persico,” 
ii.  14;  Evagrius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  v.  17,  vi.  8).  Bar 
Ilebrams,  ‘Abd  al-Latif,  and  the  “Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos”  mention  many  earthquakes  in  Palestine 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  On  Jan.  1,  1837,  the 
whole  province  of  Galilee  was  shaken;  the  cities  of 
Safed  and  Tiberias  especially  suffered,  4,000  Jews 
perishing.  The  seismic  disturbance  was  also  felt  at 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Beirut,  and  even  at  Jerusalem.  The 
last-named  city  has  otherwise  been  free  from  earth¬ 
quakes  (Robinson,  “Biblical  Researches  in  Pales¬ 
tine,”  etc.,  iii.  500-585;  “Jerusalem,”  v.  295). 

The  Rabbis,  following  Joel  and  Amos,  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  sense  of  “  earthquake  ”  (Yer.  Ber. 
13c;  Ex.  R.  xxix.  9).  Earthquakes,  according  to 
them,  are  a  divine  punishment  for  the  performances 
in  the  circus  and  theater  of  the  heathens,  or  for  their 
immorality.  Others  held  that  earthquakes  were 
meant  to  remind  men  of  their  sins.  An  earthquake, 
like  thunder  and  lightning,  called  forth  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  “Praised  be  Thou,  Eternal  One,  with  whose 
power  and  might  the  world  is  filled  ”  (Ber.  ix.  1). 

A  chapter  on  “Thunder  and  Earthquake,”  in  the 
form  of  a  calendar,  is  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
“Miihemet  Ilobali,”  Constantinople,  1710. 

Bibliography  :  Forbiger,  TTandhitch  dcr  Adten  Geographic, 
i.  636;  M.  Uahmer.  Das  Erdhchcn  in  den  Tagen  Usia's,  in 
Monataschrift ,  1S70.  xix.  241. 

E.  G.  II.  S.  Kr. 

EASEMENT :  An  incorporeal  right,  existing 
distinct  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  consisting  of 
a  liberty,  privilege,  or  use  of  another’s  land  without 
profit  or  compensation ;  as,  an  easement  consisting  of 
a  right  of  way,  a  right  to  running  water,  to  free  air, 
etc.  According  to  rabbinical  legislation,  an  ease¬ 
ment  was  acquired  by  mere  possession,  provided  no 


objection  was  raised  against  it  by  the  other  parties 
concerned.  The  later  authorities,  however,  differed 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  that  constitute  such 
possession  (see  Hazakaii).  If  one  erected  a  rain- 
spout  from  his  roof  leading  to  his  neighbor’s  prem¬ 
ises,  and  the  neighbor  did  not  object,  he  acquired 
the  use  of  his  neighbor’s  premises  to  that  extent, 
while  the  neighbor  also  acquired  the  use  of  the 
water  coming  from  the  rain-spout  onto  his  premises. 
The  owner  of  the  rain-spout  could  not  remove  it 
without  the  permission  of  his  neighbor,  while  his 
neighbor  could  not  compel  him  to  remove  it  after  he 
had  once  acquired  the  right  (B.  B.  58b,  59a).  For 
such  a  right  could  never  be  destroyed;  and  con¬ 
sequently  if  one  acquired  the  right  of  opening  a 
window  or  a  door  into  his  neighbor’s  premises,  the 
right,  or  easement,  would  exist  even  after  the  house 
containing  the  window  or  door  was  destroyed ;  and 
in  rebuilding  the  house,  he  might  open  a  window  or 
a  door  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  place,  even 
if  his  neighbor  then  objected  (ib.  60b).  One  who 
possessed  an  easement  of  a  window  overlooking  his 
neighbor’s  premises  could  prevent  his  neighbor  from 
building  in  front  of  it  and  thus  shutting  out  its 
light;  or  if  his  neighbor  were  to  build  a  wall  against 
the  window,  he  could  compel  him  to  remove  the  wall 
at  least  four  cubits  from  the  window  (ib.  22a,  59b). 

In  some  cases  the  possession  of  an  easement  was 
not  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  to  it.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  window  opposite  another’s  window, 
even  though  the  other  did  not  object  at  first,  did  not 
establish  an  easement,  for  the  Rabbis  considered  it 
indecent  to  look  into  another’s  house  and  watch  his 
actions  and  movements  (man  pTYl;  ib.  60a).  The 
establishment  of  a  baker’s  or  of  a  potter’s  oven, 
which  emitted  large  volumes  of  smoke,  or  of  a  factory 
from  which  much  dust  issued,  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  another’s  house,  or  of  anything  that  caused 
obvious  injury  to  another’s  property,  although  no 
objection  had  been  raised  against  it  at  hrst,  did  not 
constitute  an  easement  (ib.  23a).  The  rules  which 
applied  to  easements  in  the  property  of  individuals 
also  applied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  easements 
in  the  common  property  of  the  community.  See 
Boundaries;  Neighbors;  Partnership. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Tad ,  Shekalim ,  vii.-xii.;  Caro, 
Shidhan  ‘ Aruk ,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  153-156;  Bloch,  Dan  J3c- 
aitzrecht ,  Budapest,  1897. 

S-  S.  J.  II.  G. 

EAST  :  mtDor  =  “rising”  or  “the  ri¬ 
sing  of  the  sun  ”  [opposed  to  =  “  west  ” :  Isa. 

xli.  2,  25;  Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12],  or  Dip  =  [lit.  “for- 
Avard  ”]  the  direction  of  the  face,  west  being  “be¬ 
hind  ”  [TinK],  north  “  to  the  left  ”  [^>KDD>],  and  south 
“to  the  right”  [pEP:  Job  xxiii.  8-9;  Gen.  xiii.  14, 
xxviii.  14;  Num.  x.  5,  6]):  Worshipers  of  the  sun 
turned  toward  the  east,  with  their  backs  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ezek.  viii.  16;  comp.  Suk.  v.  4), 
whereas  the  Jcavs  of  the  Exile  prayed  toAvard  the 
Temple  (Dan.  vi.  11;  I  Kings  viii.  38,  44  et  seq.  ; 
Ber.  iv.  5;  Sifre,  Debarim,  29).  For  those  living 
in  the  Avest,  therefore,  the  east  Avas  the  direction  in 
which  they  Avere  to  pray  (see  “Kiblah”  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mohammed). 

East  is  the  part  of  the  Avorld  where  God  planted 
paradise  (Vita  Adoe  et  Evas,  18,  22;  [Lat.]  Apoc. 
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Mosis,  i.,  according  to  Gen.  iii.  24,  LXX.).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “Didascalia,”  prayer  is  offered  with  the 
face  turned  to  the  east  “because  God  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens  to  the  east,  and  because  paradise 
is  situated  in  the  east”  (“Apost.  Const.”  ii.  57). 
This  was  enjoined  on  the  early  Christians  (see 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  “Stromata,”  vii.  7;  Syriac 
Canons  [Teachings]  of  the  Apostles,  i. ;  Ante-Nicene 
Library,  ‘viii.  668,  New  York,  1890;  Tcrtullian, 

“  Apology,  ”16).  A  much  older  custom,  which  goes 
back  to  very  primitive  times  and  is  connected  with 
the  belief  that  the  dead  go  down  to  the  land  of 
I-Iades  in  the  west,  but  will  rise  again  with  the  sun 
in  the  east,  is  the  burying  of  the  dead  with  the  face 
toward  the  east  (see  Tylor,  “Primitive  Culture,” 
1874,  pp.  422  et  seq .).  See  also  Mizrah. 

Bibliography:  Scliiirer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  453,  Leipsic,  1898; 
Low,  Gcsammelte  Schriften ,  1898,  iv.  36  et  seq . ;  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ;  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

E.  G.  II.  K* 

EAST  INDIES.  See  Cochin  ;  India. 

EASTER  (from  “Eostre,”  “Ostara,”  the  Teuton 
goddess  of  the  rising  day,  particularly  of  spring): 
Name  given  by  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  Pass- 
over  as  the  Feast  of  Resurrection,  and  rather  incor¬ 
rectly  used  for  the  Jewish  Passover  (Acts  xii.  4,  A. 
Y.).  Originally  “Pascha,”  or  “Passover,”  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Christians  to  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Nisan  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  'corresponding 
to  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  the  season  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb;  this  was  followed  by 
the  memorial  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday;  the  former  was  regarded  as  a  day  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  penitence,  the  latter  as  a  festival  of  jo}L 
Under  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  all  Jews,  no  difference  occurred  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  dates. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  appears  that  custom  and 
tradition  differed  in  the  various  churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  some  laying  stress  upon  Friday  as 
the  historical  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  others  again 
adhering  more  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  celebrating 
the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan ;  but  as  the  anti-Judean 
element  obtained  ascendency,  the  connection  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Passover  was  severed,  and 
adhesion  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  by  Christians 
(the  “  Quatrodecimani”)  was  condemned  as  heresy. 
Greater  stress  was  laid,  in  the  Western  Church  at 
least,  on  the  connection  of  Easter  with  the  vernal 
equinox  of  the  sun  than  with  the  full  moon  of  the 
fourteen  th  of  Nisan.  In  other  words,  Easter  became 
a  solar  date,  whereas  Passover  was  essentially  lunar. 
The  Me  tonic  cycle  was,  however,  employed  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians  to  reconcile  the  calculations 
by  sun  and  moon  respectively ;  Passover  and  Easter 
aiways  occur,  therefore,  about  the  same  time  of 
the  year,  though  they  only  rarely  fall  on  the  same 
day.  At  the  Nicene  Council  in  325  it  was  decided 
that  the  Christian  Passover  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal 
equinox  (March  21) ;  and  in  the  "Western  Church  it 
was  decreed  that,  in  case  the  full  moon  falls  on  Sun¬ 
day,  so  that  there  arises  the  possibility  of  a  common 
celebration  of  Passover  by  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
Christian  Passover  should  be  postponed  until  the  next 


Sunday ;  the  reason  for  this  given  by  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  (Socrates,  “Hist,  Eccl.”  i.  9)  was  that  “it 
seemed  very  unsuitable  that  we  should  follow  this 
custom  of  the  Jews,  who,  constantly  erring  in  the 
utmost  degree,  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Passover  a 
second  time  in  the  same  year”;  i.e.,  celebrate  it 
sometimes  before  the  spring  equinox.  See  Passover. 

Thus  the  Crucifixion  day,  the  Friday  before 
Easter,  gradually  lost  its  ancient  paschal,  or  Jewish, 
character,  and  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  assumed 
more  and  more  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  spring  festival  with  all  its  pagan  rites  and 
festive  symbols.  Regarding  the  (Easter)  egg  at  the 
Jewish  Seder,  see  Seder. 

Bibliography:  Scbaff-Herzog,  Encyc.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquities;  and  the  literature  in  Herzog-Plitt’s  Real- 
Encyc.  s.v.  Pessah. 

K. 

EATING.  See  Banquets  ;  Clean  and  Unclean 
Animals;  Cookery;  Dietary  Laws;  Food. 

EBAL  (by]};  Septuagint,  Yacpa/,;  now  called 
“Jabal  Slam iyy ah  ”) :  1.  A  bare  mountain  2,900  feet 
high,  north  of  Sicliem,  opposite  Mt.  Gerizim.  At 
the  base  toward  the  north  are  several  tombs.  .  The 
higher  part  is  on  the  west,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
some  massive  walls  called  “  Al-Kal‘ali  ” ;  east  of  this 
are  other  ruins  now  called  “Kunaisah.”  In  the 
Old  Testament  Ebal  is  mentioned  only  infrequently : 
Joshua  built  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones  there  (Joshua 
viii.  31  et  seq.;  compare  Deut.  xxvii.  5-7);  there 
must  have  been  a  sanctuary  on  this  spot.  Another 
account  (Joshua  viii.  32;  compare  Deut.  xxvii.  1-4, 
8)  relates  that  large  stone  slabs  whitened  with  lime 
were  erected  there  with  the  Law  inscribed  upon 
them.  In  Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  13;  Joshua  viii.  33, 
one-lialf  of  the  people  were  ordered  to  place  them¬ 
selves  on  Alt.  Ebal  to  pronounce  curses  against  those 
who  disobeyed  the  twelve  precepts  of  prime  relig¬ 
ious  and  ethical  importance,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  tribes,  standing  upon  Mt.  Gerizim  opposite,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  corresponding  blessings  upon  those 
who  obeyed  them.  2.  Name  of  an  Edomite  tribe 
(Septuagint,  Tai3yX ;  Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  I  Chron.  i. 
40).  3.  Name  of  an  Arab  tribe  (I  Chron.  i.  22; 

Gen.  x.  28);  the  Samaritan  text  has  “Ebal”  also; 
the  Septuagint  V aift/fi ;  while  the  Masoretic  reading 
is  blty  (“  ‘Obal  ”). 

E.  G.  II.  F 

EBED-MELECH.  —  Biblical  Data:  A  Cush¬ 
ite  officer  at  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah,  who  in¬ 
terceded  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  sent  by 
the  king  with  thirty  (Ewald  and  Dulim,  “  three  ”) 
men  to  draw  up  the  prophet  from  the  pit  (A.  V. 
“dungeon”)  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  order 
of  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxviii.  4-13).  For  this  deliv¬ 
erance  Ebed-melech  was  prophetically  assured  of 
safety  in  the  general  overthrow  of  Zedekiah  (ib. 
16-18).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Plienician  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “C.  I.  S.”  i.  46,  3  (Lidzbarski,  in  “Handbuch 
der  Nordsemitischen  Epigrapliik,”  p.  334;  see  also 
Grev,  “Hebrew  Proper  Names,”  pp.  117,  147). 

E.  G.  II.  Gr.  B.  L. 

- In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera¬ 
ture  :  Ebed-melech  is  the  hero  of  popular  legend. 
According  to  “The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,” 


Ebed  yob 
Ebstein 
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published  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  Greek  under  the 
title  Ta  TLapaAEiiropeva  I epejutov  rov  Ylpotyjjrbv  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1889),  Ebed-melech  slept  under  a  tree  during 
the  sixty -six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  in  the  month  of  Ab  and  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylonia  on  the  12th  of 
Nisan ;  during  all  this  time  the  figs  in  the  basket 
which  Jeremiah  had  sent  him  to  carry  to  the  sick  in 
Jerusalem  remained  fresh  as  when  first  put  there. 
Ebed-melech  is  also  counted  among  the  nine  persons 
who  entered  paradise  alive  (“Masseket  Derek  Erez,” 
i.,  ed.  Taurogi,  p.  8;  “  Alphabeticum  Siracidis,”  ed. 
Steinsclineider,  pp.  27  et  seq.;  comp.  “J.  Q.  R. ”  v. 
409-419). 

Tlieie  is  a  disagreement  among  rabbinical  writers 
as  to  the  identification  of  Ebed-melech.  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel  rendered  the  name  “the  servant  of  the  king,” 
considering  “  lia-Kushi  ”  to  apply  to  Zedekiali.  This 
interpretation  was  adopted  by  the  Talmudists  (M. 
K.  16b).  But  the  Talmud  does  not  state  who  the 
servant  of  Zedekiali  was.  In  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer 
liii.  (see  also  Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  131b),  Ebed- 
melech  is  identified  with  Baruch  b.  Neriak,  to  whom 
the  epithet  “ha-Kushi”  is  referred.  Still,  Ebed- 
melech  is  generally  counted  among  the  nine  persons 
who  entered  paradise  alive,  or  among  the  thirteen 
who  never  tasted  death  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  ch.  i., 
end;  Talk.  ii.  367;  Talk,  Hadasli,  s.v.  py  p).  The 
source  of  this  legend  is  Jeremiah  xxxix.  16,  from 
which  is  also  derived  the  Ethiopian  legend  that 
Ebed-melech,  like  Honi  lia-Ma‘gal,  slept  for  seventy 
years  (see  R.  Basset,  “Les  Apoc^phes  Ethiopiens,” 
fascic.  x.,  and  Syriac  MS.  No.  65,  fols.  230b-247a  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris). 
s-  s*  M.  Sel. 

EBED  TOB.  See  Audi  Heba. 

EBEL  RABBATI.  See  Semahot. 

EBEN-EZER  (Hebr.  “Eben  lia-‘Ezer  ”  =  the 
stone  of  help):  1.  Scene  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Philistines.  In 
the  first  engagement  they  lost  4,000  men.  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  was  then  fetched  from  Shiloh,  in 
the  hope  that  its  presence  might  bring  victory  to 
the  Israelites ;  but  in  a  second  battle  they  lost  30,- 
000  men.  The  Ark  was  captured,  and  Hophni  and 
Phineas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  were  killed  (I  Sam.  iv 
1-11). 

The  exact  site  of  Eben-ezer  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  It  was  near  Aphek,  and  near  enough  to 
Shiloh  for  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  second  bat¬ 
tle  to. reach  Shiloh  the  same  day  that  it  was  fought 
(see  G.  A.  Smith,  “Historical  Geography,”  p.  223, 
note). 

2.  Name  given  by  Samuel  to  the  stone  set  up  by 

Uim  between  Mizpeli  and  Shen  "to  commemorate  the 

victory  of  the  Israelites  (I  Sam.  vii.  12). 

J-  JK-  C.  J.  M. 

EBER:  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  He¬ 
brews;  grandson  of  Arpliaxad  and  great-grandson 
of  Shem;  father  of  Joktan,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Arabs,  and  of  Peleg,  among  whose  progeny,  in  the 
fifth  generation,  was  Abram  (Gen.  x.  22,  25-30;  xi 
18-26). 

The  word  “Eber  ”  signifies  “the  region  beyond.” 

Of  the  nine  words  in  Genesis  that  designate  Shem’s 


descendants,  at  least  two,  “  Arpliaxad  ”  and  “  Serug  ” 
(Gen.  xi.  10,  21),  are  identical  with  the  names  of 
districts :  the  former  indicating  the  district  of  Arra- 
pachitis  on  the  upper  Zab,  the  latter  the  place  where 
Abu  Zaid  of  “Saruj,”  the  hero  of  Hariri’s  “Maka- 
mat,”  had  his  home.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
warranted  that  the  term  “Eber”  originally  desig¬ 
nated  a  district. 

The  use  of  “  Eber  ”  as  a  “  nomen  appellativum  ”  is 
common;  it  denotes  originally  “that  which  is  be¬ 
yond.  ”  This  explains  the  fact  that,  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Semites,  Abraham  and,  especially,  Israel  are 
called  descendants  of  “  Eber  ” ;  for  if  “  Eber  ”  had 
been  originally  the  name  of  a  person,  it  would  be 
strange  that  Abraham  should  have  been  so  closely 
linked  with  him,  since  Eber  was  not  his  immediate 
ancestor,  but  one  six  times  removed.  It  is  because 
“Eber”  was  originally  the  name  of  a  region  that  it 
took  so  important  a  place  in  the  genealogical  tree. 

“Eber”  designates  the  region  occupied  longest 
and  most  continuously  by  the  peoples  that  traced 
their  descent  from  Shem  through  Arpliaxad.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  words,  “And  ships  shall  come 
from  the  coast  of  Chittim  [Kition,  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus],  and  shall  afflict  Assliur,  and  shall  afflict 
Eber  ”  (Num.  xxi v.  24).  Here  “  Eber  ”  designates  a 
country  in  the  neigh  borhood  of  Assyria,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  forming  a  part  of  it— the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates.  The  importance  of  that  river 
for  anterior  Asia  may  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  was  designated 
kclt’  ktjoxvv  as  the  “region  beyond.” 

The  Babylonian  name  corresponding  to  the  He¬ 
brew  “  ‘Eber  lia-Nahar  ”  is  “  ‘Ebir  Nan  ”  (comp. 
Winckler,  “Gesch.  Israel’s,”  i.  223,  note  1).  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  an  inscription  of  Assur-bel-kala  (Hommel, 
“Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,”  p.  195,  line  5)  about 
1100  33. c.  In  I  Kings  v.  4  (A.  Y.  iv.  24)  “‘Eber 
lia-Nahar”  is  descriptive  of  the  limits  of  Solomon’s 
kingdom. 

Hommel’s  opinion  is  that  the  region  beyond 
Wadi  Sirhan  is  indicated ;  but  see  Ed.  Konig,  “Funf 
Neue  Arabische  Landscliaftsnamen  im  Alten  Testa¬ 
ment,”  1901,  p.  44. 

e.  g.  h.  E.  K. 

EBER  BEN  PETHAHIAH ;  Moravian  schol¬ 
ar;  lived  in  Ungarisch-Brod  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Steinsclineider  ’indicates  the 
possibility  of  the  name  being  merely  a  pseudonym. 

It  appears  on  the  title-page  of  “Mar’eh  ha-Ketab 
we-Rashe  Tebot,”a  guide  to  Hebrew-German  and 
its  abbreviations  (n.d.).  See  Hayyim  b.  Menaijem 
op  Glogau. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  901;  Fiirst, 
JBxbl.  Jud.  i.  219;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Scfarinu  p.  370 

°  XI.  Sex.. 

EBERLEN,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH: 

German  mathematician ;  lived  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “Sefer  ha-Zifar,” 
containing  mathematical  problems  with  solutions, 
which  was  finished  Tuesday,  Feb.  27,  1537, 
Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl .  Hebr .  MSS.  No.  1271 , 10. 

G*  M.  Sel. 

EBERTY,  GEORGE  FRIEDRICH  FELIX  : 
German  jurist  and  author;  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  26, 
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Ebed  Tote 
Ebstein 


1812;  died  at  Arnsdorf  (Riesengebirge)  July  7, 
1884.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn.  In  1849  he  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  natural  and  criminal  law, 
and  in  1854  associate  professor. 

Eberty’s  principal  works  are:  “DieGestirne  und 
die  Weltgeschichte :  Gedanken  liber  Raum,  Zeit,  und 
Ewigkeit,  ”  Breslau,  1846,  3d  ed.  1874;  translated 
and  published  in  English,  and  retranslated  into  Ger¬ 
man  by  Voigts-Rhetz,  Leipsic,  1860;  “  Yersuch  auf 
dem  Gebiete  des  Naturrechts,  ”  Leipsic,  1852; 
“Geschichte  des  Preussischen  Staats,”  7  vols.,  Bres¬ 
lau,  1866-73  ;  “  Walter  Scott,  ein  Lebensbild, ”  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1860;  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  reissued  in  1870 ;  “  Lord  Byron,  eine  Biographie,  ” 
2  vols.,  zb.  1862,  2d  ed.  1879;  “  Jugenderinnerungen 
eines  Alten  Berliners,”  Berlin,  1878.  De  le  Roi,  in 
his  “Geschichte  der  Evangelisclien  Juden-Mission  ” 
(i.  240),  cites  Eberty  as  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon . 

s.  M.  Co. 

EBIASAPH  or  ABIASAPH  SIDK'nK)  : 

A  Levite,  descendant  of  Koliath,  and  one  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman,  the 
singer.  In  Exodus  vi.  24  and  I  Chronicles  vi.  22 
(37),  ix.  19,  Ebiasaph  (Abiasaph)  occurs  as  a  son  of 
Korah  and  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah ;  but  in  I 
Chronicles  vi.  8  (23)  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Elkanah,  son  of  Assir,  son  of  Korah., 

k.  M.  Sel. 

EBIONITES  (from  DW3K  =  “  the  poor  ”) :  Sect 
of  Juda30-Christians  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  believed  in  the  Messianic  character  of 
Jesus,  but  denied  his  divinity  and  supernatural  or¬ 
igin;  observed  all  the  Jewish  rites,  such  as  circum¬ 
cision  and  the  seventh-day  Sabbath ;  and  used  a  gos¬ 
pel  according  to  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  while  rejecting  the  writings  of  Paul  as 
those  of  an  apostate  (Irenseus,  “Ad versus  Haereses,” 
i.  262;  Origen,  “Contra  Celsum,”  ii.  1;  Eusebius, 
“Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  27;  Hippolytus,  “Refutatio  Hae- 
resium,”  vii.  34;  Jerome,  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  i.  3, 
12;  on  Matt.  xii.  13).  Some  Ebionites,  however,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  worked  out  a  Christology  of  their  own 
(Origen,  l.c.  v.  61). 

The  origin  of  the  Ebionites  was,  perhaps  intention¬ 
ally,  involved  at  an  early  date  in  legend.  Origen 
(“De  Principiis, ”  iv.  1,  22;  “Contra  Celsum,”  ii.  1) 
still  knew  that  the  meaning  of  the  name  “Ebionim  ” 
was  “  poor,  ”  but  refers  it  to  the  poverty  of  their 
understanding  (comp.  Eusebius,  l.c.),  because  they 
refused  to  accept  the  Christology  of  the  ruling 
Church.  Later  a  mythical  person  by  the  name 

Of  Ebion  was  invented,  as  tlie  founder  of  tlae  sect, 

who,  like  Cerinth,  his  supposed  teacher,  lived  among 
the  Nazarenes  in  Kokabe,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Basan  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and,  having 
spread  his  heresy  among  the  Christians  who  fled  to 
this  part  of  Palestine  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  migrated  to  Asia  and  to  Rome  (Epiphanius, 
“ Haereses, ”  xxx.  1,  2;  Hippolytus,  l.c.  vii.  35,  x.  22; 
Tertullian,  “De  Prescription  e  Hsereticorum, ”  33). 
The  early  Christians  called  themselves  preferably 
“Ebionim”  (the  poor ;  comp.  Epiphanius,  l.c.  xxx. 


17 ;  Minucius  Felix  Octavius,  ch.  36),  because  they  re¬ 
garded  self-imposed  poverty  as  a  meritorious  method 
of  preparation  for  the  Messianic  kingdom,  according 
to  Luke  vi.  20,  24:  “Blessed  are  ye  poor:  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God” ;  and  “  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich !  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  ”  (= Mes¬ 
sianic  share;  Matt.  v.  3,  “the  poor  in  spirit,”  is  a 
late  modification  of  the  original;  comp.  Lukeiv.  18, 
vii.  22;  Matt.  xix.  21  et  seq.,  xxvi.  9  et  seq.;  Luke 
xix.  8;  John  xii.  5;  Rom.  xv.  26;  II  Cor.  vi.  10,  viii. 
9;  Gal.  ii.  10;  James  ii.  5  et  seq.).  Accordingly  they 
dispossessed  themselves  of  all  their  goods  and  lived 
in  communistic  societies  (Actsiv.  Zket  seq.).  In  this 
practise  the  Essenes  also  were  encouraged,  partly 
by  Messianic  passages,  such  as  Isa.  xi.  4,  xlix.  3 
(comp.  Ex.  R.  xxxi.),  partly  by  Deut.  xv.  11 :  “  The 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land”- — a  passage 
taken  to  be  a  warning  not  to  embark  upon  com¬ 
merce  when  the  study  of  the  Law  is  thereby  neg¬ 
lected  (Ta‘an.  21a;  comp.  alsoMek.,  Beshallah,  ii., 
ed.  Weiss,  56;  see  notes). 

Origen  (l.c.  ii.  1),  while  not  clear  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  , of  the  term  “Ebionim,”  gives  the  more 
important  testimony  that  all  Judseo-Cliristians  were 
called  “Ebionites.”  The  Christians  that  fled  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  land  (Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  iii.  5, 
3),  remaining  true  to  their  Judean  traditions,  were 
afterward  regarded  as  a  heretic  sect  of  the  Ebion¬ 
ites,  and  hence  rose  the  legend  of  Ebion.  To  them 
belonged  Symmachus,  the  Bible  translator  (ib.  vi. 
17). 

Bibliography:  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc.  s.v.  Elnoniten ; 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma ,  pp.  299-300,  Boston,  1895;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Ketzergcschichte ,  1884,  pp.  421-446,  where  the  leg¬ 
endary  Ebion  is  treated  as  a  historical  person. 

EBONY  (D'Onn):  This  word  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  Ezek.  xxvii.  15, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  Arabian  merchant  people, 
the  Dedanites  (see  Dodaxim),  brought  horns  of  ebony 
to  Tyre.  The  genuine  ebony  is  the  wood  of  the 
Diospyros  Ebenum  and  of  several  kindred  species. 
It  is  now  indigenous  to  eastern  Asia  and  Ceylon, 
but  is  found  in  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  also.  In 
ancient  times  ebony  was  brought  from  Ethiopia; 
and  this  variety,  which  was  considered  superior  to 
that  of  India,  was  held  to  be  very  precious.  The  Phe- 
nicians,  Egyptians  (Thebes;  see  “Zeit.  fur  Aegyp- 
tologie,”  1886,  xiii.).  and  Babylonians  (“ushu”;  see 
Schrader,  “K.  B.”  iii.  37)  used  it  for  fashioning  im¬ 
ages  of  their  gods  and  all  kinds  of  precious  vessels 
for  sacred  and  profane  use.  Cheyne  thinks,  with 
some  degree  of  probability  (“Encjm.  Bibl.”),  that 
ebony  is  mentioned  also  in  I  Kings  x.  22,  where, 
corresponding  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  he  reads 
“ivory  and  ebony,”  instead  of 

E.  G.  31.  I.  Be. 

EBB-ON  (A.  Y.,  incorrectly,  Hebron).  See  Ab- 
don,  of  which  it  is  a  variant  form. 

EBSTEIN,  WILHELM:  German  physician; 
born  in  Jauer,  Prussian  Silesia,  Nov.  27,  1836.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  graduating  from  the  last-named  in  1859. 
In  this  year  he  was  appointed  physician  at  the 
Allerheiligen  Hospital,  Breslau;  in  1868,  chief  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  municipal  poorhouse;  in  1869,  privat- 
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docent;  in  1874,  professor  in  Gottingen  University 
(wliicli  chair  he  still  [1903]  holds) ;  and  in  1877,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  university  hospital  and  dispensary. 

Ebstein’s  specialties  are  malassimilation  and  de¬ 
fective  nutrition,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  has 
introduced  several  new  methods.  He  eliminates  the 
hydrocarbons  from  the  food  almost  entirely,  but  al¬ 
lows  fat  to  be  taken  with  adequate  albumen,  his 
theory  being  that  fat  contains  nutritive  matter 
equivalent  to  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  hydro¬ 
carbons  (see  the  following  b}r  Ebstein:  “Die  Fett- 
leibigkeit,”  etc.,  7th  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1887;  “Fett 
oder  Kolilenhydrate,”  Wiesbaden,  1885;  and  “  Was- 
serentziehung  und  Anstrengende  Muskelbewegung- 
en,”  ib.  18S5;  also  Oertel,  “Die  Ebsteinsclie  Flug- 
sclirift  fiber  Wasserentziehung,”  Leipsic,  1885).  In 
this  held  Ebstein  has  become  one  of  the  leading  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  world. 

Of  his  numerous  works  maybe  mentioned:  “Nie- 
renkranklieitcn  Nebst  den  Affectionen  der  Nieren- 
becken  und  der  Urnieren,”  in  Yon  Ziemssen’s 
“  Handbuch  der  Speziellen  Pathologie  und  Thera - 
pie,”  2d  ed.,  vol.  ix. ;  “ Trail matische  Leukiimie,”  in 
“Deutsche  Med.  Wochenschrift,”  1894;  “Handbuch 
der  Praktischen  Medizin,”  ib.  1899;  “Die  Medi- 
zin  im  Alton  Testament,”  Stuttgart,  1901;  “Hand¬ 
buch  der  Praktischen  Medizin,”  (with  Schwalbe), 
ib.  1901;  “Die  Krankheiten  im  Feldzuge  Gegen 
Pussland,”  ib.  1902;  “Dorf-  und  Stadthygiene,”  ib. 
1902;  “Die  Medizin  in  Bibel  und  Talmud”  (New 
Testament  and  Talmud),  ib.  1903. 

Birliograpiiy  :  Pa.srel,  Bingraphischcs  Lcxilinn. s.v.;  Meyers 
Kon  verm t ions-Lcx ikon ,  s.v.;  Brocklmus,  Konvcrsations- 
Lcxikon,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

ECCLESIASTES,  BOOK  OF :  The  name 
“  Ecclesiastes  ” — literally,  “  Member  of  an  Assembly,  ” 
often  thought  to  mean  (after  Jerome)  “  Preacher  ”— is 
the  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  “Kolielet,” 
apparently  as  an  intensive  formation  from  the  root 
“kahal,”  with  which  such  forms  as  the  Arabic 
“  rawiyyali  ”  (professional  reciter)  have 
Name  been  compared.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
and  Au-  given  by  the  author  of  the  book  as  his 
thorship.  name,  sometimes  with  the  article  (xii. 

8,  and  probably  vii.  27),  but  ordinarily 
without  it:  similar  license  is  allowed  in  Arabic  in  the 
case  of  some  common  nouns  used  as  proper  names. 
The  author  represents  himself  as  the  son  of  David, 
and  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i.  1,  12,  16;  ii. 

7,  9).  The  work  consists  of  personal  or  autobio¬ 
graphic  matter,  with  reflections  on  the  purpose  of 
life  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  it.  These, 
the  author  declares,  were  composed  by  him  as  he 
increased  in  wisdom,  were  “weighed,”  studied,  cor¬ 
rected,  expressed  in  carefully  chosen  phrases,  and 
correctly  written  out  (xii.  9,  io),  to  be  taught  to  the 
people. 

The  fact  of  the  author  describing  himself  in  the 
foregoing  style,  together  with  his  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  brilliancy  of  his  court  and  his  studies  in 
philosophy  (i.  13-17,  ii.  4-11),  led  the  ancients  to 
identify  him  with  Solomon  ;  and  this  identification, 
which  appears  in  the  Peshitta,  Targum,  and  Tal¬ 
mud  (compare  ‘Er.  21b;  Shab.  30a),  passed  unques¬ 
tioned  till  comparatively  recent  times.  The  order 


of  the  Solomonic  writings  in  the  canon  suggested 
that.  Ecclesiastes  was  written  before  Canticles  (Kashi 
on  B.  B.  14b);  whereas  another  tradition  made 
their  composition  simultaneous,  or  put  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  last  (Seder  ‘Olam  Kabbah,  ed.  Ratner,  p. 
66,  with  the  editor’s  notes).  The  fact  that  Kolielet 
speaks  of  his  reign  in  the  past  tense  (i.  12)  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  book  was  written  on  Solomon’s 
death-bed  (i b.).  Another  way  of  accounting  for  it 
was  to  suppose  that  Solomon  composed  it  during 
the  period  in  which  he  was  driven  from  his  throne 
(Git.  68b),  a  legend  which  may  have  originated  from 
this  passage.  The  canonicity  of  the  book  was,  how¬ 
ever,  long  doubtful  (Yad.  iii.  5;  Meg.  7a),  and  was 
one  of  the  matters  on  which  the  school  of  Shammai 
took  a  more  stringent  view  than  the  school  of  Ilil- 
lcl;  it  was  finally  settled  “on  the  day  whereon 
R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  was  appointed  head  of  the 
assembly.”  Endeavors  were  made  to  render  it 
apocryphal  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  inspired 
(Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  14;  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  683),  or 
of  its  internal  contradictions  (Shab.  30b),  or  of  a 
tendency  which  it  displayed  toward  heresy — that  is, 
Epicureanism  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  viii.  68b);  but 
these  objections  were  satisfactorily  answered  (see  S. 
Schiller,  “Das  Bucli  Kolielet,”  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main,  1884).  It  was  assumed  that  Solomon  had 
taken  the  name  “Kolielet,”  just  as  he  had  taken  the 
name  “Agur”  (Prov,  xxx.  1),  as  a  collector  (see, 
further,  Eppenstein,  “  Aus  dem  Kolielet-Kommentar 
des  Tanclium  Jerusclialmi,”  Berlin,  1888);  and 
probably  the  Septuagint  rendering  represents  a 
theory  that  the  name  contained  an  allusion  to  I  Kings 
viii.  1,  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have  gathered  an 
assembly. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  work,  there  is  an  indication 
of  the  latest  date  at  which  it  could  have  been  Avrit- 
ten  in  the  fact  that  Ben  Sira  repeatedly  quotes  or 
imitates  it  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvii.  26,  from  Eccl. 
x.  8,  verbatim  [comp.  LXX.];  xviii.  5,  from  Eccl. 
iii.  14,  inverted,  probably  for  metrical  reasons;  xxx. 
21,  from  Eccl.  xi.  10;  xxxiv.  5b,  from  Eccl.  v.  9; 
xiii.  21,  22,  after  Eccl.  ix.  16;  xxxvii.  14,  after  Eccl. 
vii.  19;  xxxiv.  1,  after  Eccl.  v.  11;  comp.  “The 
Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,”ed.  Sehechter  and  Taylor,  In¬ 
troduction,  pp.  13  ct  seq.t  and  p.  26,  note  2).  Since 
Ben  Sira  declares  himself  a  compiler  from  the  Old 
Testament  (xxiv.  28),  Avliereas  Ecclesiastes  claims 
originality  (xii.  9,  10),  it  seems  certain,  in  the  case  of 
close  agreement  betiveen  the  tivo  books,  that  Ben  Sira 
must  be  the  borroAver.  This  fact  gives  some  date 
about  250  or  300  n.c.  as  the  latest  possible  for  the 
composition  of  the  book  in  its  present  form;  for  this 
repeated  borroAving  implies  that  Ben  Sira  regarded  it 
as  part  of  His  canon,  Avhich  Avould  scarcely  contain 
any  Avorks  that  had  been  produced  in  his  lifetime. 
With  this  fact  the  nature  of  Ben  Sira’s  language,  as 
preserved  in  Talmudic  quotations,  agrees;  for  such 
decided  Neo-Hebraisms  as  pDV  (“business”), 

(“lest”),  and  n&nn  (“authorize”)  are 

Date.  not  found  in  Ecclesiastes,  though,  had 
they  been  in  vogue  in  the  author’s 
time,  he  Avould  have  had  constant  occasion  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  He  uses  instead  psn,  (vii.  16,  17 ; 
also  used  in  the  Phenician  Eslimunazar  inscription), 
and  Though  allusions  to  Ecclesiastes  are 
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not  common  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xxiii. 
23,  R.  V.,  “These  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  have  left  the  other  undone,”  seems  clearly  a 
reminiscence  of  Eccl.  vii.  18.  It  is  therefore  nec¬ 
essary  to  reject  all  theories  that  bring  the  book 
down  to  a  date  later  than  250  b.c.,  including  that 
of  Graetz,  who  regarded  it  as  Herodian— in  which 
lie  is  followed  by  Leimdorfcr  (Erlangen,  1891), 
who  makes  Simeon  ben  Slietali  the  author — and 
that  of  Renan,  who  places  it  somewhere  before 
100  b.c.  These  theories  are  largely  based  on  con¬ 
jectural  interpretations  of  historical  allusions,  which, 
though  often  attractive,  are  not  convincing.  The 
Grecisms  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  book  are 
all  imaginary  (for  instance,  D1J1Q  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  (pOty/ia ;  the  phrase  “  under  the  sun,  ”  which 
-occurs  so  frequentl}",  is  also  found  in  the  Eslimu- 
nazar  and  Tabnitli  inscriptions,  not  later  than  300 
b.c.,  as  the  equivalent  of  “on  earth”),  and  the  sup¬ 
positions  as  to  borrowings  from  Greek  philosophy 
which  some  have  professed  to  detect  are  all  fallacious 
(see  Ad.  Lods,  “L’Ecclesiaste  et  la  Philosophic 
•Grecque,”  1890). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the  language 
which,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  one 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  a 
comparatively  late  period.  II.  Grotius,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  collected  about  a  hundred  words  and 
phrases  of  this  sort  occurring  in  the  book ;  but  sev¬ 
eral  apparent  modernisms  may  represent  usages 
which  must  have  been  introduced  into  Palestine  at 
an  early  period  {e.g.,  W  for  and  the  abstracts 
in  ni,  both  from  Assyrian),  or  words  which  may  have 
been  largely  used  in  ancient  times  {e.g.,  “takken,” 
“  to  correct,”  also  Assyrian) ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
some  idioms  which  seem  especially  characteristic  of 
late  Hebrew,  the  likeliest  account  is  that  they  were 
preserved  through  long  ages  in  remote  dialects 
(so  “kebar,”  “already,”  occurring  only  in  this  book 
—apparently  an  old  verb,  “  kabur,  ”  “  it  is  great” ;  i.e., 
“  it  is  a  long  time  since” ;  comp,  the  Arabic  “  talama”) ; 
-certain  Persisms,  however  (DJnS,  “account”  [viii. 
11],  Persian  “paygliam”;  D“nE,  “park”  [ii.  5], 
Zend  “pairidaeza,”  Armenian  “partez”),  seem  to 
provide  a  more  certain  clue ;  and  that  the  book  is 
post-exilic  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  though 
how  near  the  latest  possible  limit  the  date  can  be 
brought  down  can  not  be  fixed  with  precision. 
Hence  the  Solomonic  authorship  (which  few  now 
hold)  may  be  dismissed ;  nor  indeed  could  the  sec¬ 
ond  king  of  the  dynasty  have  spoken  of  “all  which 
were  in  Jerusalem  before  me.” 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Kohelet  was  uncritically 
identified  with  Solomon,  it  seems  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  connection  between  the  two  names.  The 
interpretation  of  the  word  “Kohelet”  as  a  substan¬ 
tive  is  purely  conjectural ;  and  though  the  phrase 
rendered  “  masters  of  assemblies,  ”  but  more  probably 
signifying  “authors  of  collections,”  lends  some  color 
to  the  rendering  “collector,”  it  is  not  free  from 
grave  difficult}".  As  a  proper  name,  however,  it 
might  be  derived  from  “  kalial”  in  one  of  the  Arabic 
senses  of  that  root,  though  its  use  with  the  article 
would  in  that  case  constitute  a  difficulty;  finally, 
it  might  be  a  foreign  word.  The  Talmud  seems 
Tightly  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
V.— 3 


past  tense  in  i.  12;  for  one  who  says  “I  was  king” 
implies  that  his  reign  is  over:  he  must  be  speaking 
either  as  a  dead  man  or  as  one  who  has  abdicated. 
Kohelet  is  then  either  a  fictitious  person  or  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  some  monarch,  like  Al-Nu‘man  of  Arabic 
mythology  (Tabari,  i.  853),  who,  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  the  instability  of  the  world,  abandons  his 
throne  and  takes  to  devotion.  Similarly,  Kohelet 
appears  to  pass  from  king  to  preacher,  though  it  is 
not  actually  stated  that  he  abandons  his  throne. 
The  references  to  kings  in  all  but  the  earliest  chap¬ 
ters  rather  imply  that  the  author  is  a  subject;  but 
this  may  be  unintentional.  The  author’s  idea  of  a 
king  would  seem  to  be  modeled  on  the  monarchs  of 
Persia,  with  kings  and  provinces  subject  to  them 
(ii.  8);  and  the  gardens  with  exotics  (ii.  5)  and  irri¬ 
gated  parks  (ii.  6)  are  likely  to  belong  to  the  same 
region. 

The  Israelitish  name  for  God  is  nowhere  em¬ 
ployed,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reference  to 
Judaic  matters ;  hence  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility 
that  the  book  is  an  adaptation  of  a  work  in  some 
other  language.  This  supposition  would  agree  with 
the  fact  that  certain  of  the  idioms  found  in  it  are  not 
so  much  late  Hebrew  as  foreign  Hebrew  ( e.g .,  vii. 
24,  viii.  17,  xii.  9) ;  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  parti¬ 
cipial  present  {e.g.,  viii.  14);  with  the  unintelligible 
character  of  several  phrases  which  are  apparently  not 
corrupt^.#.,  iv.  17,  x.  15,  much  of  xii.  4-6) ;  and  with 
the  want  of  sharpness  that  characterizes  some  of  the 
aphorisms  {e.g.,  x.  9).  Further,  the  verb  JtN‘  (xii.  9), 
which  describes  a  process  to  which  the  author  says 
he  subjected  his  proverbs,  should,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Arabic  “wazan,”  refer  to  the  numbering  of 
syllables;  and  the  following  phrases,  apparently 
meaning  “  searched  out  and  corrected 77  or  “  carefully 
straightened,”  have  the  appearance  of  referring  to 
metrical  correctness,  though  their  exact  import  is 
not  easy  to  fix.  Of  any  such  formal  technicality 
the  verses  of  Kohelet  bear  no  trace  in  their  existing 
form;  yet  there  are  places  where  the  introduction  of 
words  would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  author  had  a 
fixed  number  of  syllables  to  make  up  {e.g.,  xii.  2, 
“  while  the  sun  or  the  light  or  the  moon  or  the  stars 
be  not  darkened  ”).  If  this  be  so,  the  character  of 
the  idioms  noticed  {e.g.,  xii.  9,  “the  wiser  Kohelet 
became,  the  more  did  he  teach  ”)  renders  it  probable 
that  the  language  of  the  model  was  Indo-Germanic; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  names  “  David, 77  “  Israel, 77 
and  “Jerusalem,”  as  well  as  the  concealment  of  all 
names  in  the  case  of  the  anecdotes  which  the  author 
introduces  {e.g.,  iv.  13-15,  ix.  14-16),  is  with  the  view 
of  accommodating  the  work  to  Jewish  taste. 

In  Ecclesiastes  there  are  some  continuous  sections  of 
considerable  length:  (1)  Kohelet 7 s  autobiography,  i. 
12— ii.  26 ;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  deter¬ 
minism  and  Epicureanism,  ix.  1-12;  (3)  a  description 
of  death,  xii.  1-8.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  in  short 
paragraphs  or  isolated  aphorisms;  and  the  author  in 
xii.  11,  12  declares  that  the  aphoristic  style  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  continuous  discourse — a  doctrine  which  in 
modern  times  lias  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
Bacon.  In  the  autobiography  the  author  states  that 
he  experimented  with  various  forms  of  study,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  enterprise,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  endless  chain  of  phenomena,  but-  that  he 
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abandoned  them  in  disgust.  The  morals  that  lie 
draws,  however,  appear  to  he  inconsistent;  since, 
while  some  verses  encourage  the  theory 
Contents,  that  pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum, 
others  seem  to  warn  youth  against  any 
such  view.  This  inconsistency,  which  could  proba¬ 
bly  be  paralleled  from  the  works  of  Oriental  pessi¬ 
mists  like  Omar  Ivhayyam  and  Abu  al-‘Ala  of  Ma‘ar- 
rali,  attracted  attention,  as  has  been  stated,  in  early 
times;  but  the  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  author  into  harmony  with  himself 
are  too  subjective  to  be  convincing.  Thus  some 


Rabbin  ica,  Midrash  Kohclcth ,  1880;  ciieyne,  Job  and  Solo- 
mon ,  London,  1887 ;  also  the  following-  monographs  on  special 
points:  Haupt,  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  ( Oriental  Studies 
of  the  Philadelphia  Oriental  Club),  1891 ;  Euringer,  Der  Ma ■■ 
sorate.vt  des  Kohelct ,  Leipsic,  1890;  Kohler,  Uchcr  die 
Grundanschau  ungen  des  Budm  Kohelct ,  Erlangen  1885 • 
Bickell,  Dc.r  Prediijcr  liber  den  n f  rt  des  Daseins,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  1884;  Schiller,  Das  Buck  Kohelct  Nach  tier  Au  ffas- 
MUJO  der  ] Veisen  des  Talmud s  mid  Midrasch ,  1881 ;  Kenan, 
Histoirc  du  Pcuple  d1  Israel ,  vol.  v.,  ch.  xv.;  Piepenbring, 
Histoirc  du  Pcuple  d' Israel.  For  further  bibliography  con¬ 
sult  Palm,  Die  Qoheleth  Litteratur ,  Tiibingen,  1888;  and 
Siegfried,  Commentary,  pp.  25 -27. 
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would  regard  all  the  edifying  passages  as  interpola¬ 
tions  (so  Haupt,  “  Oriental  Studies,”  jjp.  243  et  seq.); 
others  would  regard  the  Epicurean  passages  as  to  be 
read  with  interrogations  (so  some  rabbis),  while  it 
lias  also  been  suggested  (by  Bickell,  “  Der  Prediger  ”) 
that  the  sheets  of  the  book  have  been  displaced. 
None  of  these  opinions  can  be  received  without  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence.  It  seems  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  author  expresses  the  varying  sentiments  of 
different  moods,  just  as  the  second  of  the  writers 
mentioned  above  alternates  between  orthodoxy  and 
blasphemy. 

After  bis  personal  history  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  illustrations  of  more  general  experiences.  In 
these  he  speaks  as  a  subject  rather  than  as  a  king; 
he  cites  the  prevalence  of  injustice  in  the  world, 
for  which  he  had  some  tentative  solutions  (iii.  17, 
18) ;  later,  however,  lie  relapsed  into  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  conclusion  (iii.  22),  accentuated  by  further  ob¬ 
servation  into  pessimism  (iv.  1-4).  At  this  point  lie 
proceeds  to  introduce  a  variety  of  maxims,  illus¬ 
trated  by  anecdotes,  leading  up  to  the  conclusion 
(vii.  17)  that  the  plan  of  the  universe  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Chapter  ix.  formulates  the  doctrine  that 
men’s  actions  and  motives  are  all  foreordained,  and 
advises  gaiety  on  the  ground  that  whatever  is  to 
happen  is  already  fixed,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
room  for  activity  in  the  grave.  This  is  emphasized 
by  anecdotes  of  the  unexpected  happening  (11-16). 
There  follows  another  series  of  maxims  leading  up 
to  a  poetical  description  of  death,  and,  after  some 
observations  on  the  value  of  the  aphorism,  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is 
‘‘  Eear  God  and  keep  liis  commandments, .  .  .  for  God 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment”  (xii.  13-14). 

The  felicity,  wisdom,  and  profundity  of  many  of 
the  aphorisms  probably  endeared  the  book  to  many 
who  might  have  been  displeased  with  the  Epicurean 
and  pessimistic  passages.  Yet  without  the  idea  that 
Kohelct  was  Solomon  one  could  scarcely  imagine  the 
work  ever  having  been  included  in  the  canon ;  and 
had  it  not  been  adopted  before  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  became  popular,  it  is  probable  that  the 
author’s  views  on  that  subject  would  have  caused 
his  book  to  be  excluded  therefrom.  Mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  book  began  fairly  early  (see  Ned. 
32b) ;  and  the  work  was  a  favorite  source  of  citation 
with  those  rabbis  who,  like  Saadia,  were  philosophers 
as  well  as  tlieologiaus. 


Bibliography  :  See,  besides  tbe  commentaries  of  Hitzig  De- 
litzsch,  Volck-Oettli,  Siegfried,  and  Wildeboer,  the  following 
E\va\d,Poctische  Schriftcn  des  Alten  Testaments,  iv.;  Renan 
L  Ecclesiaste,  Paris,  1882 ;  Graetz,  Koheleth,  Breslau,  J 871 
c*  H*  H-  Wright,  The  Book  of  Kohelct,  London,  1883;  Bick¬ 
ell,  Kohelct ,  1886 ;  PJumptre,  Ecclesiastes,  Cambridge,  1881; 
Tyler,  Ecclesiastes ,  London,  1874  ;  Wiinsche,  Bibliotheca 


ECHO  DES  JUDEKTHUMS.  See  Period¬ 
ica  i.s. 

ECIJA  (rCD'N)  :  Spanish  city  in  the  province  of 
Seville.  A  charge  of  ritual  murder  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  “great  king ”  Alfonso  (Alfonso  X.,  or 
Alfonso  XI.).  The  Jew  charged  with  the  crime 
was  imprisoned  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover.  At 
the  mere  report  the  populace  rose.  Many  Jews 
saved  their  lives  by  taking  refuge  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobles.  In  Ecija,  his  birthplace,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  archdeacon  Ferrand  Martinez  found  a  fruitful 
soil.  At  his  bidding  the  synagogue  was  destroyed 
(Dec.,  1390,  not  1395  as  in  Jacobs,  “Sources,”  No. 
1318).  The  great  Jewish  massacre  in  1391  spread 
from  Seville  to  Ecija,  where  most  of  the  Jews  joined 
the  Church.  With  no  less  cruelty  were  the  Maranos 
treated  in  1473,  until  a  few  knights  came  to  their 
rescue. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Verga,  Shcbct  Ychudah ,  pp.  25, 88;  Ama¬ 
dor  de  los  Rios,  Hist.  ii.  611  ct  scq.,  iii.  159  ;  Jacobs,  Sources. 

G-  M.  K. 

ECIJA,  JOSEPH  DE.  See  Benveniste,  Jo¬ 
seph  ben  Ephraim  ha-Levt. 

ECK,  JOHANN  MAIER  VON  :  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian ;  born  at  Eek,  Bavaria,  Nov.  13,  1486;  died  in 
Ingolstadt  Feb.  10,  1543.  One  of  the  most  active 
antagonists  of  Lutlier,  lie  was  an  equally  zealous 
|  enemy  of  the  Jews.  His  work,  “  Verlegung  eines  Ju- 
den-Buclileins,  Darin  ein  Christ  (der)  Ganzen  Chris- 
tenheit  zu  Schmach  Will,  als  Geschahe  den  Juden 
Unrecht,  in  Bezilchtigung  der  Christ- -Kinder -Mord,” 
an  endeavor  to  fasten  the  blood  accusation  on  the 
Jews,  was  published  in  Iugolstadt  in  1542.  Eck 
translated  the  Yulgate  into  German  in  an  effort  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Luther’s  version  of  the 
Bible.  His  translation,  known  as  “Die  Ingolstadter 
Bibel  von  1538,”  is  by  no  means  as  accurate  or  as 
well  written  as  Luther’s  version.  He  also  edited 
Haggai  in  Hebrew. 

Bibliography  :  Allgemeinc  Deutsche  Biographic,  v.  596  - 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  220;  Gratz,  Gesch.  ix.  310  et  seq.; 
Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc.,  and  Wetzer  and  Welte’s  Kirch- 
enlcxikan,  s.v. 

J.  A.  M.  F. 

ED  (“witness”):  Name  supplied  by  the  English 
versions  for  the  altar  erected  by  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Joshua  xxii.  34).  The  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Masoretic  text  nor  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  Hebrew  reads  simply,  “And  the  children 
of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  called  the  altar, 
for  it  is  a  witness  between  us  that  the  Lord  is  God  ”  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  altar  must 
have  been  dropped  by  a  copyist. 
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Dillmann  (Joshua  ad  loc.)  suggests  “Gained,”  as 
’  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47  (A.  Y.  “  Galeed  ”). 

E.  G.  H.  G.  B.  L. 

‘ED AH  KEDOSHAH  or  KEHALA  KAD- 
DISHA :  Two  Hebrew  appellations  signifying  re¬ 
spectively  “holy  congregation ”  and  “sacred  col¬ 
lege  ” ;  the  former  being  peculiar  to  the  Palestinian 
sources,  while  the  latter  is  used  exclusively  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  They  designate  a  Palestinian 
association  of  scholars  that  flourished  in  the  second 
century  (last  tannaitic  generation),  and  of  which 
Jose  ben  Mesliullam  and  Simeon  ben  Menasya  were 
members;  but  whether  these  two  constituted  the 
whole  association,  or  merely  formed  part  of  a  larger 
aggregation,  can  only  be  conjectured,  the  purport 
of  the  main  sources  relied  upon  in  this  instance  being 
somewhat  ambiguous  and  contradictory.  The  Pal¬ 
estinian  Talmud  (Ma‘as.  Sli.  ii.  53d)  asserts,  “By 
‘Edah  Kedosliali  are  meant  B.  Jose  ben  lia-Meshul- 
lam  and  B.  Simeon  ben  Menasya.” 

Bibliography:  Zacuto,  Yuliasin.  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  70;  Heil- 
prin,  Seder  ha-DoroU  ii.,  s.v.  Shime'f  mb.  Menasya;  Frankel, 
Darke  ha-Mishnah’  p.  201 ;  Briill,  Mebo  ha-Mishnah ,  i.  238 ; 
Bacher,  Ay.  Tan.  ii.  489  et  seq.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.,  ii. 
368. 

S.  S.  S.  M. 

EDDINUS :  One  of  the  three  “  holy  singers 
.  .  .  ,  the  sons  of  Asaph”  (I  Esd.  i.  15),  at  Josiah’s 
Passover.  He  alone  belonged  to  the  royal  suite. 
The  name  is  a  Greek  equivalent  of  ^Jeduthun.” 
See  the  parallel  passage— II  Cliron.  xxxv.  15. 
e.  g.  ii.  E.  I.  N. 

EDED,  JUDAH  DOW  BEN  MOSES  HA¬ 
DE  VI  :  Bussian  preacher ;  born  at  Zamoscz,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lublin,  Poland ;  died  at  Slonim  1827.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Elijah  Wilna,  and,  besides  possessing 
great  homiletic  talent,  was  a  Hebraist  and  a  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar.  He  wrote:  “Safah  le-Ne’emanim,” 
a  concise  Hebrew  grammar  for  beginners  (Lemberg, 
1793);  “  Afike  Yehudah,”  a  collection  of  homilies,  of 
which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty -four 
sermons,  appeared  {ib.  1802);  “Me  Neftoah,”  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Maimonides’  introduction  to  Tohorot 
(Uyelosiok,  181(5);  “Mayim  Teliorim,”  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Tohorot  (ib.  1817);  “Iyye  ha- Yam,”  essays 
on  the  Haggadali,  edited  by  his  son  Solomon  (Os- 
trog,  1835);  “Yam  lia-Talmud,”  casuistic  notes; 
“Bedife  Mayya,”  on  Hebrew  synonyms. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  220 ;  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yis- 
rach  P*  416  ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  71. 
k.  M.  Sel. 

EDELMANN  (HEN-TOB),  HIRSCH :  Au¬ 
thor  and  editor ;  born  in  Swislocz,  Bussia,  1805 ;  died 
at  Berlin,  Nov.  20,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rab¬ 
binical  scholar,  and  received  a  good  Talmudical  edu¬ 
cation,  which  he  later  supplemented  by  acquainting 
himself  thoroughly  with  ancient  and  modern  Hebrew 
literature.  In  1839  Edelmann  published  his  first 
work,  “Haggahot  u-BiTirim,”  notes  and  commenta¬ 
ries  to  the  “Mehrat  ‘Enayim”  of  Natlianson  andEt- 
linger,  Wilna,  1839.  Five  years  later  he  published 
“‘Alim  le-Mibhan,”  specimens  or  extracts  from  his 
work  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Haggadali  in  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrashim,  with  an  appendix,  “  Me- 
gillat  Sefer,”  on  Purim  and  the  Megillah,  Danzig, 
1844.  The  following  year  he  published  in  Konigs- 


berg  (where,  as  at  Danzig,  lie  had  charge  of  a  print¬ 
ing  establishment)  two  critical  editions  of  the  Hag- 
gadah  for  Passover,  with  introductions,  annotations, 
etc.  The  same  year  he  published,  also  in  Konigs- 
berg,  the  “  Siddur  Ilegyon  Leb,”  which  is  commonly 
known  as  “Landshuth’s  Prayer-Book.”  To  this 
work  Edelmann  also  contributed  glossaries,  emen¬ 
dations,  and  notes. 

Edelmann  spent  about  ten  years  in  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  competent  scholars  to  examine 
the  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  books  of  the  Op- 
penheim  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
and  to  give  the  outside  world  some  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
Leopold  Dukes;  and  they  jointty  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  “Ginze  Oxford”  (with  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  by  M.  II.  Bresslau,  London,  1851). 

To  this  period  of  Edelmann’s activity  belong  also: 
“Derek  Tobim,”  ethical  wills  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon 
and  Maimonides ;  also  ancient  Arabic  and  Greek  prov¬ 
erbs  rendered  into  Hebrew,  with  English  translation 
by  Bresslau,  London,  1852;  “Dibre  Hefez,”  extracts 
from  various  unprinted  works,  London,  1853;  “  Tehil- 
lah  la-Yesharim,”  poem  by  Moses  Hayyim  Luz- 
zatto  from  an  Oxford  manuscript,  with  preface  by 
Edelmann,  London,  1854;  and  “Hemdah  Genuzah.” 
unedited  manuscripts  by  early  rabbinical  authori¬ 
ties,  with  a  literary -historical  introduction,  Konigs- 
berg,  1856.  Edelmann  also  brought  out  a  valuable 
critical  new  edition  of  Estori  ha-Farhi’s  “Kaftor 
u-Ferah,”  Berlin,  1851,  and  wrote  “  Gedullat  Sha’ul,” 
a  biography  of  Babbi  Saul  Wahl,  the  alleged  one- 
day  King  of  Poland,  with  an  appendix,  “Nir  le- 
Dawid  ule-Zar‘o,”  the  genealogy  of  Denis  M.  Sam¬ 
uel  of  London,  a  descendant  of  that  rabbi,  London, 
1854.  In  1852  Edelmann  settled  in  Berlin.  For 
three  months  before  his  death  he  was  in  the  insane 
department  of  the  Charite  hospital  of  that  city. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  s.v.;  Allg.  Zeit. 

da s  Jud.  1858,  No.  51 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  222. 

L.  G.  P.  Wl. 

EDEDMANN,  SIMHAH  REUBEN  :  Bussian 
grammarian  and  commentator;  born  in  Wilna  Jan., 
1821;  died  in  Warsaw  Dec.,  1892.  He  received  a 
good  Talmudical  education  at  home  and  later  at  the 
yeshibah  of  Volozliin.  He  lived  in  Bossein  for  about 
thirty  years,  mainly  in  the  employ  of  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  name  of  Gabrilovitch,  but  for  a  part 
of  the  time  in  business  for  himself.  Edelmann  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  latent  talent  of  the  poet 
Judah  Loeb  Gordon,  for  whom  he  obtained  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  in  Gabrilovitch ’s  house.  After  the 
death  of  his  Avife  Edelmann  left  Bossein  and  lived 
for  a  short  time  in  Tels  (1867).  Later  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  successively  in  Mohilev  and  Konigsberg.  In 
his  later  days  he  was  again  in  business  for  himself, 
first  in  Brest  and  then  in  Kovno,  and  at  last  settled 
in  Warsaw,  the  home  of  his  surviving  children,  Avhere 
he  died. 

Edelmann  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
“Shoshanuim,”  containing,  besides  some  treatises  on 
grammar  and  exegesis,  a  few  poems,  and  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Canticles,  Konigsberg,  I860 ;  “  Ha-Mesillot,  ” 
in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  Maso- 
retic  text  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  changed  readings 
occurring  in  the  Bible  quotations  of  the  Talmud; 
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the  second  is  a  quasi-criiical  commentary  on 
Psalms  Ixviii.,  xc.,  and  c.,  and  tlie  third  con¬ 
tains  commentaries  and  explanations  on  various  dif- 
tieult  passages  of  the  Haggadah,  Wilna,  1875;  “  Ila- 
Tirosli,”  a  commentary  on  Midrash  Kabbah,  part  1, 
Genesis,  Warsaw,  1891;  and  “Doresh  Reslmmot” 
(a  scathing  criticism  of  the  liberal  views  advanced 
by  Weiss  in  “  Dor  ”),  ib.  1892.  He  also  contributed 
valuable  articles  to  Fuenn’s  “  Ila-Karmel ”  and  At¬ 
las’  “Ha-Kerem.” 

Edelmami  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  Orthodoxy  in  modern  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture. 

Bibliography  :  Hahrtm  wc-Doi\  a  biography  of_S.  R.  Edel- 

mami  by  his  son  Morclecai  Isaac,  Warsaw,  1885  (Hebrew); 

Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mcmlds. 

T..  G.  P-  Wl. 

EDELS,  SAMUEL  ELIEZER  BEN  JU¬ 
DAH:  Polish  rabbi;  born  in  Posen,  1555;  died  at 
Ostrog  Nov.  30,  1031 .  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Rabbi 
Moses  Ashkenazi,  author  of  “  Zikron  Moslieli.  ”  Sam¬ 
uel  bears  the  name  of  his  mother-in-law,  Edel.  In 


Samuel  Edels. 

(From  a  traditional  portrait.) 


1585  his  wife’s  parents  founded  for  him  a  large  yeshi- 
bah,  which  was  under  his  management  until  1609. 
Ilis  mother-in-law  supported  the  students  out  of  her 
o  wn  money.  In  1 590  he  was  already  recognized  as  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  together  with  other  rabbis,  who 
were  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Lublin,  he  signed  the 
anathema  against  the  use  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  rabbinical  position.  In  1610  he  became 
rabbi  of  Clielm,  which  position  lie  held  with  dis¬ 
tinction  for  four  years;  he  was  theu  elected  rabbi 
and  head  of  the  yeshibah  at  Lublin  (1614).  From 
Lublin  be  was  called  to  Tictin  (Tykoczin).  During 


the  remainder  of  his  life  Edels  was  rabbi  and  head 
of  the  yeshibah  of  Ostrog,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Volhynia. 

Edels  conceived  a  new  method  in  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  His  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Tosafot,  and  the  explanation  of 
any  passages  on  them  which  seemed  to  be  unclear 
or  to  contradict  the  Talmud.  He  thus  succeeded 
in  producing  many  “hiddushim”  (novelise)  on  the 
entire  Talmud.  His  constant  desire  was  to  discover 
something  new  and  original,  and  because  of  his  orig¬ 
inality  discussions  that  were  really  complex  and 
difficult  seemed  to  him  extremely  simple. 

Edels  in  1600  published  part  of  his  hiddushim 
anonymously.  On  learning  that  his  new  method 
had  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  lie  published  the  remaining  part  iu  1611. 

Edels  also  endeavored  to  apply  his  new  method 
to  the  Haggadot  of  the  Talmud.  This  he  did  in  a 
work  which  he  published  in  1627  in  opposition  to 
the  many  rabbis  wlio  devoted  their  time  to  the 
Cabala,  and  wlio  tried  to  explain  the  Haggadah  by 
means  of  it.  Edels  considered  the  method  of  his 
opponents  as  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

From  his  various  works  it  is  clear  that  Edels  pos¬ 
sessed  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy  ;  of 
the  latter  science,  indeed,  he  made  a  deep  and  care¬ 
ful  study. 

His  published  works  are :  novel  lie  on  Bezali  and 
Yebamot,  Basel,  1600;  on  Niddali  and  Nedarim, 
Prague,  1602;  and  on  the  other  treatises  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Lublin,  1611-21;  novelise  on  the  liaggadic 
portions  of  the  Talmud,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1627;  vol.  ii. , 
Cracow,  1631;  supplement  to  parts  of  his  lialakic 
novella),  Lublin,  1670;  hymns  for  tlie  Sabbath  in  the 
work  “  Kabbalat  Shabbat,”  ib.  1620.  Most  editions 
of  tlie  Talmud  contain  Edels’  novella). 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Ncshcr ,  No.  20,  Lemberg,  1864 ;  C.  N.  Dem- 
bitzer,  ICelilat  YolU  ii.  1-6,  Cracow,  1893;  B.  Frieclberg,  La- 
Uot  Zikkaron ,  p.  16,  Drobobicz,  1897 ;  idem,  Gcsch.  tier'  Fa¬ 
mine  Sclim\  p.  10,  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  1901 ;  S.  A.  Horo- 
detzky,  Shcm  mi-Shcmuel,  Drobobicz,  1875  ;  S.  B.  Nissen- 
baum‘,  Lekornt  ha-YehutUrn  be-Lublin,  p.  34,  Lublin,  1899; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Both.  col.  2419;  Griitz,  Gcsch.  Hebr. 
transl.,  viii.  Ill,  Warsaw,  1899;  M.  Perles,  MegiUot  Yuhasin , 
p.  32,  Warsaw,  1899. 

L.  G.  B.  F. 

EDEN,  GARDEN  OF  (Hebrew,  py  p.;  Arabic, 
“Jannat  ‘Adn”. — Biblical  Data  :  Name  given  to 
tlie  “earthly  paradise”  occupied  by  Adam  and  Eve 
before  their  fall  through  siu.  The  word  “  Eden,  ”  per¬ 
haps  an  Assyrian  loan-word,  is  of  the  same  root  as 
the  Assyrian  “edinu,”  synonymous  with  “seru” 
(=  field,  depression;  compare  tlie  Arabic  “zaur,” 
which  is  the  name  still  given  to  the  country  south 
of  Babylon  and  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  it  were  called  by  the  As¬ 
syrians  “sabe  edini  ”)  (see  Delitzsch,  “Wo  Lag  das 
Paradies?  ”).  Its  connection  with  the  Hebrew  word 
py  is  of  later  origin.  Sprenger  (“Das  Leben  und 
die  Lelire  des  Mohammad,”  ii.  507)  explains  it 
through  the  Arabic  “  ‘adn.” 

The  writer  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Eden  (Gen. 
ii.-iii.)  is  evidently  describing  some  place  which  lie 
conceives  to  be  on  the  earth;  lienee  the  exact  details  : 
“God  planted  a  garden  eastward,  in  Eden,”  etc. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
precise  geographical  location.  The  most  ancient 
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tradition,  going  back  to  Joscplius  and  followed  by 
most  of  the  Church  Fathers,  makes  Ilavilah  equiva¬ 
lent  to  India,  and  the  Pison  one  of  its  rivers,  while 
Cush  is  Ethiopia  and  the  Gihon  the  Nile.  A  very 
popular  theory  places  Eden  in  Babylonia.  Calvin 
made  the  Shattal-' Arab— formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates — the  river  that  “  went  out  of 
the  garden  ” ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  in  ancient 
times  the  two  rivers  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  sep- 
aratel}'.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  also  places  Eden  in  the 
countiy  around  Babylon  and  south  of  it,  a  country 
which  was  so  beautiful  in  its  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  abundant  streams  that  it  was  known  as  “Kar- 
Duniask,”  or  “garden  of  the  god  Duniash.”  RawT- 
linson  even  tried  to  show  the  identity  of  the  names 
“Gan-Eden”  and  “Kar-Duniasli.”  This  region  is 
watered  practically  by  the  Euphrates  alone,  which  is 
here  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Tigris.  The  Pison 
and  the  Gihon  are  identified  with  two  canals  (they 
may  originally  have  been  river-beds) 
Views  of  which  branch  out  from  the  Euphrates 
Delitzsch.  just  below  Babylon.  The  former,  to 
the  west,  is  the  Pallacopas,  upon  w hich 
Ur  was  situated,  and  Ilavilah  is  thus  identified  with 
the  portion  of  the  Syrian  desert  bordering  on  Baby¬ 
lonia,  which  is  known  to  have  been  rich  in  gold. 
The  latter,  Gihon,  is  the  Shaft  al-Nil,  which  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Erecli,  while  Cush  is  the  Mat 
Kashshi,  or  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia  proper. 
Curiously  enough,  this  region  w*as  also  ..called  “Me- 
luha,”  which  name  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Ethiopia.  Other  Assyriologists  (e.g.,  Haupt,  “Wo 
Lag  das  Paradies?”  in  “Ueber  Land  und  Meer,” 
1894-95,  No.  15)  do  not  credit  the  Biblical  writer 
with  the  definiteness  of  geographical  knowledge 
which  Delitzsch  considers  him  to  have  had. 

A  very  natural  theory,  which  must  occur  to  any 
one  reading  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesli  epic,  con¬ 
nects  Eden  with  the  dwelling  of  Parnapisktim,  the 
Babylonian  Noah,  at  the  “confluence  of  streams. ” 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  Nar  Marratim  (“  stream  of  bitterness  ”),  into  which 
emptied  the  four  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Kercha, 
and  Karun  (compare  Jensen,  “  Kosmologie  der  Baby- 
lonier,”  p.  507,  and  Jastrow,  “Religion  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians,”  p.  506).  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  story  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  a 
later  adaptation  of  an  old  legend,  points  of  which 
were  vague  to  the  narrator  himself,  and  hence  any 
attempt  to  find  the  precise  location 
The  of  Eden  must  prove  futile.  Indeed, 
Gilgamesh  the  original  Eden  was  very  likely  in 
Epic.  heaven,  wdiich  agrees  with  the  view 
on  the  subject  held  by  the  Arabs. 
Gunkel,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  also  adopts 
this  view,  and  connects  the  stream  coming  out  of 
Eden  with  the  Milky  Way  and  its  four  branches. 

Though  there  is  no  one  Babylonian  legend  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  with  which  the  Biblical  story  can  be 
compared  as  in  the  case  of  the  stories  of  the  Creation 
and  of  the  Flood,  there  are  nevertheless  points  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  it  and  Babylonian  mythology. 
On  one  of  the  tablets  fouud  at  fell  el-Amarna,  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  occurs  the  legend  of  Adapa. 
Adapa,  the  first  man,  is  the  son  of  the  god  Ea,  by 
whom  he  has  been  endowed  wdtli  wisdom,  blit  not 


with  everlasting  life,  ne  lives  in  Eridu,  and  cares 
for  the  sanctuary  of  the  god.  One  day  while  fish¬ 
ing  in  a  calm  sea  the  south  wind  suddenly  arises  and 
overturns  his  boat.  In  his  anger  Adapa  fights  with 
the  south  wind  and  breaks  bis  wings  so  that  be  can 
not  blow  for  seven  days.  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven, 
hearing  of  this,  summons  Adapa  before  him.  Ea 
gives  his  son  instructions  as  to  his  behavior  before 
Anu;  among  other  things  he  tells  him:  “Bread  of 
death  will  they  offer  thee:  eat  not  of  it.  Water  of 
death  "will  they  bring  tliee :  drink  not  of  it.  ”  Adapa 
does  as  he  is  told,  but  the  bread  and  water  Anu 
causes  to  be  placed  before  him  are  of  life,  not  of 
death.  Thus  Adapa  loses  his  chance  of  eternal  life. 
He  puts  on  the  garment,  however,  which  is  offered 
him,  following  Ea’s  instructions.  In 
The  El-  this  story  the  bread  of  life  is  parallel 
Amarna  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Biblical  story. 
Tablets.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  of  life  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  story, 
and  that  t-lie  river  of  Eden  is  a  trace  of  it.  In  Ezek. 
xlvii.  6-12  and,  with  some  variation,  in  Rev.  xxii. 
1,  2  mention  is  made  of  a  “  river  of  w-ater  of  life,  .  .  . 
and  on  either  side  of  the  river  wras  there  the  tree  of 
life,”  showing  that  the  wrater  of  life  w-as  associated 
with  the  tree  of  life. 

Further,  in  the  Biblical  story,  as  in  the  Adapa 
legend,  man  is  prevented  from  eating  the  food  of 
life  through  being  told  that  it  means  death  to  him. 
“In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die”  (Gen.  ii.  17);  and  it  is  Ea,  who  has 
formed  man,  who  is  the  means  of  preventing  him 
from  attaining  life  everlasting,  just  as  it  is  God  who 
removes  man  from  out  of  Eden  “lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever  ”  (ib.  iii.  22).  Jastrow  ( lx .)  remarks 
that  the  Hebrew  story  is  more  pessimistic  than  the 
Babylonian,  since  God  even  begrudges  man  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  the  Babylonian  god  freely  gives  him. 
Adapa,  wiio  has  been  endowed  with. know] edge, 
puts  on  the  garment  given  him  by  Anu,  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  after  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  make 
for  themselves  garments  of  fig-leaves. 

Schrader  (“K  A.  T.”  ii.  1.  5211)  calls  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  associating  the  name  “  Adam  ”  with 
“Adapa.”  The  “garden  of  God,”  situated  on  the 
mountain,  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  18, 14,  and  the  tall  cedar 
in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
cedar-grove  of  Khumbaba  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and 
with  the  high  cedar  in  the  midst  of  the  grove.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  to 
associate  Eden  with  the  mountain  in  Iranian  myth¬ 
ology,  out  of  wiiick  rivers  flow-,  or  with  the  Indian 
mountain  Maru  with  the  four  rivers  (Lenormant). 
Jensen  (“  Keilscliriftliclie  Bibliotkek,”  vi.)  places 
the  “  confluence  of  the  streams  ”  in  the  Far  West,  and 
associates  the  island  with  the  Greek  Elysium. 

The  snake  in  the  story  is  probably  identical  with 
the  snake  or  dragon  in  the  Babj-lonian  story  of  the 
Creation.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
Snake  and  is  a  cylinder  seal  which  has  been  sup- 
Cherubim.  posed  by  Delitzsch,  among  others,  to 
represent  the  Babylonian  story  of 
Eden  (see  illustration,  Jew-.  Excyc.  i.  174).  The 
seal  represents  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female, 
seated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  with  hands 
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stretched  toward  it;  behind  the  woman  is  an  up¬ 
right  snake.  This  picture  alone,  however,  is  hard- 
13’  sufficient  basis  for  believing  that  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans  had  such  a  stoiy.  The  cherubim  placed  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  Eden  are  distinctly  Babylo¬ 
nian,  and  are  identical  with  the  immense  winged  bulls 
and  lions  at  the  entrances  to  Babylonian  and  Assyr¬ 
ian  temples.  See  Ciiekub. 

Bibliography:  Guttmactier,  Optimism  and,  Religionism  in 
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- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Talmudists 

and  Cabalists  agree  that  there  are  two  gardens  of 
Eden:  one,  the  terrestrial,  of  abundant  fertility  and 
luxuriant  vegetation;  the  other,  celestial,  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  righteous,  immortal  souls.  These  two  are 
known  as  the  “  lower  ”  and  “  higher  ”  Gan  Eden. 
The  location  of  the  earthly  Eden  is  traced  by  its 
boundaries  as  described  in  Genesis. 

In  ‘Erubin  19a  (comp.  Babbinovicz,  “  Variae  Lec- 
tiones, ” ad  loc.)  Resh  Lakish  expresses  himself  to  the 
followingeffect:  “If  the  paradise  is  situated  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  Beth-Shean  [in  Galilee]  is  the  door;  if  in 
Arabia,  then  Bet  Gerim  is  the  door;  and  if  between 
the  rivers,  Damascus  is  the  door.”  In  another  part 
of  the  Talmud  (Tamid  32b)  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
pointed  out  as  the  location  of  Eden,  and  no  less 
a  personage  than  Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed 
to  have  found  the  entrance  of  Gan  Eden  in  those 
regions  which  are  inhabited  and  governed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  women.  Alexander,  who  desired  to  in¬ 
vade  Africa,  was  directed  to  Gan  Eden  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  “elders  of  the  South.” 

A  baraita  fixes  the  dimensions  of  Gan  and  of  Eden 
by  comparisons  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  etc. :  “Egypt 
is  400  parasangs  square,  and  is  one-sixtieth  the  size 
of  Cush  [Ethiopia].  Cush  is  one-sixtieth  of  the 
world  [inhabited  earth],  the  Gan  being  one-sixtietli 
of  Eden,  and  Eden  one-sixtieth  of  Gehinnom.  Hence 
the  world  is  to  Geliinnon  in  size  as  the  cover  to  the 
pot”  (Ta‘an.  10a).  The  same  baraita  in  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Talmud  defines  the  territory  of  Egypt  as  400 
parasangs  square,  equal  to  fort}r  days’  journey,  ten 
miles  being  reckoned  as  a  day’s  journey  (Pes.  94a). 

The  Babbis  make  a  distinction  between  Gan  and 
Eden.  Samuel  bar  Nab  man  says  that  Adam  dwelt 
onl3r  in  the  Gan.  As  to  Eden — “No  mortal  e}’e  ever 
witnesseth,  O  God,  beside  thee  ”  (Isa.  lxiv.  4,  Hebr. ; 
Ber.  34  b). 

The  Midrash  (Gen.  B.  xvi.  7)  identifies  the  “four 
heads  ”  of  the  rivers  with  Babylon  (Pison),  Medo- 
Persia  (Gihon),  Greece  (Hiddekel), 
Identi-  Edom-Rome  (Perat),  and  regards  Ila- 
fi cation  of  vilali  as  Palestine.  The  Targum  Yeru- 
the  Four  shalmi  translates  “  Ha  vilali  ”  by  “  Hin- 
Rivers.  diki”  (“Hindustan,”  or  India),  and 
leaves  “  Pison  ”  untranslated.  Saadia 
Gaon,  in  his  Arabic  translation,  renders  “Pison  ”  the 
Nile,  which  Ibn  Ezra  ridicules,  as  “  it  is  positively 
known  that  Eden  is  farther  south,  on  the  equator.” 
Nahmanides  coincides  in  this  view,  hut  explains 
that  the  Pison  may  run  in  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  equator  northward.  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro, 
the  commentator  of  the  Mishnali,  in  a  letter  descri¬ 
bing  his  travels  from  Italy  to  Jerusalem  in  1489,  re¬ 
lates  the  story  of  Jews  arriving  at  Jerusalem  from 


“Aden,  the  land  where  the  well-known  and  famous 
Gan  Eden  is  situated,  which  is  southeast  of  Assyria.” 
Jacob  Satir,  who  visited  Aden  in  1865,  describes  it  in 
his  “  Eben  Sappir  ”  (ii.3)  as  sandy  and  barren,  and  can 
not  posssibly  indorse  the  idea  of  connecting  Aden 
with  the  Eden  of  Genesis.  The  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  Jewish  authorities  point  to  the  location  of 
Eden  in  Arabia,  The  “four  heads”  or  mouths  of 
the  rivers  (=seas)  are  probably  the  Persian  Gulf 
(east),  the  Gulf  of  Aden  (south),  the  Caspian  Sea 
(north),  and  the  Red  Sea  (west).  The  first  river, 
Pison,  probably  refers  to  the  Indus,  which  encircles 
Hindustan,  confirming  the  Targum  Yerushalmi. 
The  second  river,  Gihon,  is  the  Nile  in  its  circuitous 
course  around  Ethiopia,  connecting  with  the  Gulf 
of  Aden.  The  third  river,  Hiddekel,  is  the  Tigris, 
which  has  its  course  in  the  front  (DEHp)  of  Assur 
(=  Persia),  speaking  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view 
in  Palestine.  Some  explain  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  by  supposing  that  since  the 
Deluge  these  rivers  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  en¬ 
tirely  or  in  part,  or  have  found  subterranean  outlets. 
Indeed,  the  compiler  of  the  Midrash  ha-Gadol  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  follows:  “Eden  is  a  certain  place 
on  earth,  but  no  creature  knows  where  it  is,  and  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  lie!  will  only  reveal  to  Israel 
the  wa}r  to  it  in  the  da}rs  of  the  king  Messiah  ”  (Midr. 
ha-Gadol,  ed.  Schecliter,  col.  75). 

The  boundary  line  between  the  natural  and  super¬ 
natural  Gan  Eden  is  hardly  perceptible  in  Talmudic 
literature.  In  fact,  “  Gan  Eden  and  heaven  were 
created  by  one  Word  [of  God],  and  the  chambers  of 
the  Gan  Eden  are  constructed  as  those  of  heaven, 
and  as  heaven  is  lined  with  rows  of  stars,  so  Gan 
Eden  is  lined  with  rows  of  the  righteous,  who  shine 
[  like' the  stars”  (Aggadat  Shirha-Shirim,  pp.  13,  55). 

The  leviathan  disturbs  the  waters  of 
Earthly  the  seas,  and  would  have  destroyed 
and  the  life  of  all  human  beings  by  the 

Heavenly  bad  breath  of  his  mouth,  but  for  the 
Gan  Eden,  fact  that  he  occasionally  puts  his  head 
through  the  opening  of  Gan  Eden,  the 
spicy  odor  issuing  from  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic 
to  his  bad  smell  (B.B.75a).  Hiyya  bar  Hanina  says 
that  God  had  prepared  for  Adam  ten  canopies  of 
various  precious  stones  in  Gan  Eden,  and  quotes 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13  (B.  B.  75a).  This,  according  to  the 
Midrash,  relates  to  the  celestial  Gan  Eden.  The  Zo- 
har  claims  for  everything  on  earth  a  prototype  above 
(Yitro  82a).  Nahmanides  also  says  that  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Eden  in  Genesis  has  a  double  meaning,  that 
besides  the  earthly  Gan  Eden  and  the  four  rivers 
there  are  their  prototypes  in  heaven  (Commentary 
to  Gen.  iv.  13).  See  Paradise. 
s-  s.  J.  D.  E. 

- In  Arabic  Literature  :  The  Arabic  word  for 

Eden  is  “  ‘Adn,”  which,  according  to  the  commenta¬ 
tors  and  lexicographers,  means  “  fixed  residence,  ”  i.e. , 
the  everlasting  abode  of  the  faithful.  “  ‘Adn,”  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “  jannat  ”  (gardens),  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Koran  (suras  ix.  73,  xiii.  23,  xvi.  33,  xviii.  30,  xix. 

62,  xx.  78,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii.  50,  xl.  8,  xli.  12),  but 
always  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous  and  never  as  the 
residence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  occurs  in  the 
Koran  only  under  the  name  of  “  jannali”  (garden), 
although  the  Moslem  commentators  agree  in  call- 
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ing  it  “  Jannat  ‘ Adn  ”  (the  Garden  of  Eden).  In  sura 
ii.  23  occur  the  words :  “  And  we  have  said  to  Adam : 
‘  Stay  with  thy  wife  in  the  garden  [“  ti  al-jannali  ”j,  ’  ” 
which  Baidawi  explains:  “The  garden  here  is  the 
‘Dar  al-Tliawab’  [The  House  of  Recompense],  which 
is  the  fourth  of  the  eight  heavens.”  According  to 
the  Koran,  the  gardens  of  Eden  are  in  heaven,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  blissful  abode  of  the  believers. 
In  sura  ii.  23  it  gives  the  command :  “  Announce  that 
the  believers  will  reside  in  delightful  gardens,”  on 
which  Baidawi  remarks:  “According  to  Ibn  al-‘Ab- 
bas,  there  are  seven  gardens,  one  of  which  is  called 
‘  Firdaus  ’  [Paradise]  and  one  ‘  ‘Adn  ’  [Eden].” 
Hence  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  Eden  from 
which  Adam  was  cast  out.  Baidawi  says  on  sura 
ii.  23;  “Some  people  have  thought  that  this  Eden 
was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  or 
between  Persia  and  Karman.  God  created  it  in 
order  to  put  Adam  to  the  test.”  Mohammed  Tahir 
(“Majma‘  al-Bihar,”  p.  225),  speaking  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  rivers  Jaihun  and  Jaihan  are  rivers 
of  the  garden  (“al-jannali ”),  says:  “The  terms  are 
figurative,  implying  that  faith  extended  to  those 
regions  and  made  them  rivers  of  paradise.”  In 
another  place  (ib.  p.  164)  he  says:  “The four  rivers, 
Sihan  [Jaxartes],  Jaihan  [Gihon],  Furat  [Euphrates], 
and  Nil  [Nile],  are  rivers  of  paradise.”  Abu  Mo¬ 
hammed  Muhifa  al-Sliaibani,  author  of  the  “Uns  al- 
Munkatidn,”  states  the  following  tradition:  “  When 
God  created  the  Garden  of  Eden,  lie  created  in  it 
that  which  the  eye  had  never  seen  before,  that  which 
the  ear  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  that  which 
had  never  been  desired  before  by  man's  heart.” 
There  is  another  tradition  that  God,  having  created 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  ordered  it  to  speak.  The  gar¬ 
den  pronounced  the  following  words:  “There  is  no 
God  besides  Allah.”  The  garden  was  ordered  to 
speak  a  second  time,  and  it  added:  “The  faithful 
will  be  happy.  ”  After  a  third  order  it  said :  “  Misers 
or  hypocrites  will  never  enter  me.”  Walib  ibn  Mu- 
nabbali  says:  “There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Garden 
of  Eden  has  eight  gates,  the  porters  of  which  must 
not  let  anybody  come  in  before  those  who  despise 
earthly  things  and  prefer  those  of  heaven.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  tradition  the  tree  of  life  was  a  stalk 
of  wheat — which  in  the  days  of  Adam  grew  to  the 
size  of  a  tree — a  vine,  a  fig-tree,  or  a  “tree  that  who¬ 
ever  eats  of  it  grows  young  again  ”  (Baidawi,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Koran,  sura  ii.  33).  Weil,  in  “Biblisclie 
Legcnden  der  Proplieten,”  gives  some  interesting 
traditions  in  regard  to  Eden  and  Satan. 
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D’Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Oriental  e,  i.  166:  Mohammed 

Tahir,  Majma"  al-Bihar ,  pp.  164,225;  A.  Geiger,  Judaism 

and  Islam,  pp.  32,  33,  Madras,  1S7S. 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

EDER,  EDAR:  1.  A  place  near  Ephrath,  i.e., 
Bethlehem.  Jacob,  while  journeying  from  Bethle¬ 
hem  to  Hebron,  encamped  “  beyond  the  tower  of 
Eder”  (“Migdal-‘eder,”  Gen.  xxxv.  21).  The  name 
“Migdal-‘eder,”  signifying  “tower  of  the  flock,”  was 
probably  derived  from  a  tower  used  as  a  lookout  for 
robbers  (comp.  Micali  iv.  8). 

2.  A  city  in  Judah  “  toward  the  border  of  Edom  in 
the  south  ”  (Josh.  xv.  21,  R.  V.),  identified  by  Conder 
with  Khirbat  al-‘Adar,  five  miles  south  of  Gaza. 


3.  A  Levite  of  the  Merari  clan,  a  contemporary 
of  David  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

4.  A  Benjamite  chief  (A.  V.  “Ader,”  I  Chron. 
viii.  15). 

e.  o.  ii.  E.  I.  N. 

EDERSHEIM,  ALFRED:  Christian  theolo¬ 
gian  and  missionary  to  the  Jews;  born  at  Vienna,  of 
Jewish  parents,  March  7 ,  1825;  died  at  Menton 
March  16, 1889.  He  embraced  Christianity  in  1846, 
and  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in 
Jassy,  Rumania.  After  having  been  successive^  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  he 
joined  the  Episcopalians,  settling  at  Oxford  in  1882. 
llis  last  ecclesiastical  appointment  was  that  of  vicar 
of  Loders,  Dorsetshire,  which  lie  resigned  in  1883. 

Edersheim’s  works  include:  “A  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  After  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,” 
1856;  “The  Temple;  Its  Ministry  and  Services,” 
1874 ;  “  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  ”  2  vols. ,  1883  (his 
most  important  work);  “Prophecy  and  History  in 
Relation  to  the  Messiah.”  being  his  Warburtonian 
Lectures;  and  a  commentary  on  Ecelesiasticus,  in 
Wace’s  commentary  on  the  Apocrypha. 

Bibliography:  TohuvaBohu ,  (Edersheim’s  autobiography), 

London,  I860 ;  Diet.  National  BiaQrayhy.  s.v.;  The  Times 

(London),  March  20, 1889. 

5.  J. 

EDESSA  (Urliai,  ’Oopoyv??) :  The  present  Urfa, 
a  city  in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey.  No 
mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  Jewish  writings, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Yoma  10a  0“D1X  or  rVD'Htf; 
Neubauer,  “G.  T.”  p.  346;  but  explained  by  Jas- 
trow,  s.v. ,  as  Warka  in  southern  Mesopotamia).  The 
Targum  Yer.  has  DTT  (“Edessa”)  for  "pX  in  Gen. 
x.  10.  Jews  certainly  lived  here  in  early  times. 
One  of  the  pre-Christian  rulers,  Bakru  I.,  son  of 
Phradaslit  (115-112),  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
a  Jewess  named  Kutbi,  whom  the  Mesopotamians 
afterward  adored  as  a  goddess  (Cureton,  “Spicile- 
gium  Syriacum,”  25,  11).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  c.e.  a  Parthian  family  ruled  here, 
whose  first  member  was  Abgar  YI1.,  son  of  Izates. 
son  of  Helena  of  Adiabene.  When  Addai,  the  apos¬ 
tle,  came  to  Edessa,  lie  is  said  to  have  stayed  at  the 
house  of  a  Jew  named  Tobias,  and  to  have  converted 
many  of  his  host's  coreligionists.  The  influence  of 
the  Jews  is  seen  as  well  in  the  fact  that  the  Peshitta 
translation — with  its  Jewish  tendencies — was  made 
in  Edessa,  as  in  the  Jewish  material  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  such  Syriac  Church  fathers  as  St. 
Ephraim.  The  old  Edessan  chronicle  mentions  at 
least  two  synagogues  (tf'T)H  rpnk  one  of 

which  was  turned  by  Bishop  Rabbula  (412)  into  the 
chapel  of  Mar  Stephen  (though  Heller  reads 
a  Christian  sect) ;  the  notice  is  repeated  in  pseudo- 
Dion3rsius  of  Tellmahre  and  by  Bar  Ilebranis.  The 
latter  relates  also  (“Eccl.  Chron.”  i.  359)  that  the 
Moslem  Mohammed  ibn  Tahir  built  a  mosque  in  825 
where  formerly  there  had  been  a  synagogue.  The 
city  was  visited  by  Pedro  de  Texeira  (seventeenth 
century)  and  Benjamin  II.  (c.  I860):  both  report 
the  legends  which  connect  the  place  with  Abraham 
because  of  its  proximity  to  ITarran.  The  Syriac 
Midrash  identifies  -px  with  Edessa,  as  in  Targum 
Yer.  (Budge,  “The Bee,”  p.  37:  Bezold,  “Die Sclmt.z- 
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hohle,”  p.  154).  The  house  where  Abraham  was 
born  and  the  furnace  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
Nimrod  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  mosque  still 
bears  the  name  “  Khalil  al -Rahman  ”  (t.  e. ,  “Abra¬ 
ham”).  The  house  of  Job  is  also  to  be  seen,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Julius  African  us,  the  tent  of  Jacob  was 
preserved  here.  According  to  Benjamin  II.,  the 
city  had,  in  his  day,  150  Jewish  inhabitants ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cuinet,  the  whole  sanjak,  of  which  Url'a  is 
the  capital,  has  at  present  about  867  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  143, 4S3;  the  city  itself  322  in  a  total 
of  55,000. 

Bibliography  :  Itabens  Duval,  Histnirc  .  .  .  d'Edcssc*  pp.  16 

etseq.i  L.  Halller,  Untcrsuchungeniibcr  die  Edcss.  Chronik* 

pp.  8,  106 ;  Bonet  Maury,  in  Rev.  Hist,  dcs  Rclig.  xvi.  281 ; 

Cuinet,  Turquie  en  Asie,  s.v.). 

j.  G. 

EDINBURGH :  Capital  of  Scotland.  When  the 
Jews  began  to  settle  in  Scotland  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  they  appear  to  have  been  attracted 
in  the  first  instance  to  Edinburgh.  The  first  regular 
synagogue  was  established  in  1816  with  twenty  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  synagogue  was  situated  in  a  lane  oil 
Nicholson  street.  After  a  year  the  congregation 
moved  to  a  small  hall  in  Richmond  Court;  and  here 
it  remained  until  it  acquired  a  synagogue  in  Park 
Place,  the  old  Ross  House  having  been  adapted 
for  the  purpose  (1868).  The  congregation  worshiped 
here  until  quite  recent  years.  The  present  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Graham  street  was  erected  in  1897.  Until 
1880  there  was  only  one  synagogue  in  Edinburgh. 
By  that  time  a  number  of  foreign  families,  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  in  the  water-proof  clothing  industry, 
had  settled  in  the  Daily  quarter  of  the  city,  and  they 
formed  a  congregation  and  erected  a  small  place  of 
worship  in  Caledonian  Crescent. 

The  original  cemetery  of  the  Edinburgh  Jews  was 
situated  near  the  Causeway  side.  This  ceased  to  be 
used  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Echo  Bank  Cemetery  was  acquired  and 
railed  off  for  Jewish  purposes. 

Tlie  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Moses  .Joel  of 

London,  who  continued  in  office  roriy-om  yearn, 
until  his  death  in  1862.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
order  named  by  Elkan,  Rosebaum,  Abraham  Har- 
field  (1864-66),  B.  Rittenberg  (1867-73),  Albu,  and  S. 
Davidson.  J.  Fiirst,  a  native  of  Courland,  educated 
at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Wilna,  has  been  the  min¬ 
ister  since  1879. 

Edinburgh  has  three  Jewish  charities;  a  benevo¬ 
lent  loan  society,  a  board  of  guardians,  and  a  lying- 
in  society.  A  Hebrew  school  is  attached  to  the 
Graham  Street  Synagogue;  and  there  is  a  Jewish 
literary  society  as  well  as  a  Jewish  amateur  orches¬ 
tral  society.  The  Jews  number  (1903)  about  2,000 
in  a  total  population  of  317,000. 

Bibliography:  Edinburgh  Evening  Express*  March  29, 1883 ;  | 
Jewish  Year  Book  5663  (  =  1902-3). 

J.  I.  H. 

EDINGER,  MARKUS:  German  deputy ;  born 
at  Worms  Jan.  14,  1808;  died  at  Mannheim  Feb.  9, 
1879.  He  was  the  first  Jew  summoned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  act  as  juror,  serving  at  Mayen ce  in  1847. 

It  was  he  who  brought  about  at  Mayence,  in  spite 
of  the  passionate  opposition  of  the  Orthodox,  the 
holding  of  regular  synagogue  services  in  German. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1848  he  was 


one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his 
services  were  acknowledged  in  the  following  year 
when  he  was  elected  mayor,  while  in  1850  he  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  the  Upper  House  of  Hesse — a  dis¬ 
tinction  rarely  enjoyed  by  a  Jew  in  those  days.  The 
success  of  the  reactionary  party  in  1853  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  his  office  for  a  time. 

s.  S.  Ro. 

EDOM,  IDUMEA  (DHK,  ’I doviiaia):  Edom  is 
the  name  which  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-born 
son  of  Isaac,  on  the  day  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  reddish  color  of  which 
gives  it  its  name — “Adorn”  (Gen.  xxv.  30).  The 
country  which  was  subsequently  inhabited  by  Esau 
and  his  descendants  "was  called  “the  field  of  Edom” 
(Gen.  xxxii.  3,  R.  Y.)  or  “the  land  of  Edom”  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  “Edom”  in  the  Bible 
is  also  used  as  an  equivalent  for  “Edomites,”  though 
the  expression  “  the  children  of  Edom  ”  occurs  but 
once  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  The  country  had  before  that 
been  called  “Mount  Seir”  (Gen.  xxxii.  4  [Hcbr.], 
xxxvi.  8),  from  “Seir”  the  progenitor  of  the  Horites, 
who  lived  there  previously  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  xxxvi.  20, 
21).  According  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  i.  18,  §1),  the 
name  “  Seir  ”  is.  due  to  the  fact  that  Esau  was  hairy 
(Gen.  xxv.  25),  but  according  to  Gen. 

Biblical  xiv.  6,  the  mountain  wras  called  “  Seir  ” 
Data.  long  before  Esau’s  birth.  The  bound¬ 
aries  of  Edom  are  very  concisely  de¬ 
fined:  The  country  stretched  along  the  route 
followed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula 
to  Kadesh-barnea,  that  is,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  of  Arabali.  Southward  it  reached  as  far  as 
Elatli,  which  was  the  seaport  of  Edom  (Deut.  i.  2;  ii. 
1,  8).  On  the  north  of  Edom  was  the  territory  of 
Moab  (Judges  xi.  17,  18;  II  Kings  iii.  8,  9).  The 
boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom  was  the  brook 
Zered  (Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18).  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrali  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  Isa.  xxxiv.  6, 
lxiii.  1,  et  al).  In  the  time  of  Amaziah  (838  u.c.), 

< nirpa)  was  its  principal  strongJiold.  (II  Kings 

xiv.  7);  Elatli  and  Ezion-gaber  its  seaports  (I  Kings 
ix.  26). 

Contrary  to  the  promise  of  Isaac  that  Esau’s 
dwelling  would  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  (Gen.  xxvii.  39),  Edom  was  a 
rocky  and  calcareous  country.  Esau  is  described  as 
a  man  who  subsisted  by  hunting  (Gen.  xxv.  27  et 
2?assim)>  as  his  descendants,  the  Edomites,  did,  living 
amid  rocky  fastnesses  and  mountain  heights  (Jer. 
xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4).  The  name  “Mount  Seir”  or 
“  Mount  of  Esau  ”  shows  that  Edom  was  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  and  therefore  it  was  called  by  later 
writers  “  Gebalene  ”  (the  mountainous). 

According  to  the  Bible,  immediately  after  Isaac’s 
death  Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8), 
where  lie  had  lived  before  (Gen.  xxxii.  3).  The 
Edomites  soon  became  powerful  enough  to  extirpate 
the  Horites,  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Rulers  of  the  country  (Deut.  ii.  12),  whose  ways 

Edom.  of  life  they  adopted.  As  among  the 
Horites,  each  tribe  was  ruled  by  a 
prince  or  chief  (Fp^tf),  whose  position  resembled 
probably  that  of  an  Arab  sheik  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19, 
29-30).  Later  the  Edomites  organized  themselves 
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into  a  kingdom,  and  had  had  eight  kings  when  the 
first  king  in  Israel  began  his  reign  (ib.  xxxvi.  31— 
39).  However,  a  list  of  chiefs  given  after  that  of 
the  kings  (ib.  xxxvi.  40-43)  shows  that  subordinate 
chiefs  ruled  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king.  In 
the  time  of  Moses  both  chiefs  and  king  are  mentioned 
(Ex.  xv.  15;  Num.  xx.  14).  When  the  King  of 
Edom  refused  to  allow  the  children  of  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  land  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
the  Israelites  were  expressly  ordered  not  to  wage  war 
upon  the  Edomites,  but  to  go  round  their  country 
(Num.  xx.  14-21;  Deut.  ii.  4-6).  Neither  did  the 
King  of  Edom  attempt  hostilities  against  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  though  he  prepared  to  resist  aggression.  . 

Nothin g  further  is  heard  of  the  Edomites  until  their 
defeat  by  Saul  four  hundred  years  later  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
47) ;  forty  years  later  David  overthrew  the  Edomites 
in  the  “valley  of  salt,”  and  his  general  Joab  slew  all 
their  males  (II  Sam.  viii.  13,  14;  I  Kings  xi.  15,  16). 
Iladad,  one  of  the  royal  family,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
after  David's  death  returned  and  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  countrymen  to  rebellion;  failing  in  which  he 
went  to  Syria  (ib.  xi.  14-22;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  viii. 

7,  §  6).  From  that  time  Edom  remained  subject  to 
Israel.  David  placed  over  the  Edomites  Israelite 
governors  or  prefects  (D'0,¥J :  II  Sam.  viii.  14),  and 
this  form  of  government  seems  to  have  continued 
under  Solomon.  When  Israel  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  Edom  became  a  dependency  of  Judah.  In 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (914  b.c.)  a  king  of  Edom 
is  mentioned  (II  Kings  iii.  9,  10,  18  26),  who  was 
probably  a  Judean  appointed  by  the  King  of  Judah. 
It  is  stated  further  (II  Cliron.  xx.  10-23)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  invaded  Judea  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Ammon  and  Moab,  and  that  the  invadeis 
turned  against  one  another  and  were  all  destroyed^ 
Edom  revolted  against  Jelioram,  elected  a  king  of 
its  own,  and  afterward  retained  its  independence 
(II  Kings  viii.  20-22;  II  Cliron.  xxi.  8).  Amaziah 
attacked  the  Edomites,  and  slew  10,000  in  battle; 
10,000  more  being  dashed  to  pieces  from  the  cliffs. 
Tiieir  sti-ongrliold,  Selali,  was  taken,  but  the  Israelites 

were  never  able  to  subdue  Etlorn 
Kings  xiv.  7;  II  Cliron.  xxv.  11,  12).  > 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Edomites  took 
an  active  part  in  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7;  Obad 
11, 13, 14).  It  is  on  account  of  these  cruelties  that 
Edom  wras  so  violently  denounced  by  the  Prophets 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  5-8;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22;  Obad.  passim). 

Edom  is  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  m 
the  form  “  Udumi  ”  (u) ;  three  of  its  kings  are  known 
from  the  same  source :  Kaus-malaka  at  the  time  of 
TioJath-pileser  (c.  745),  Malik-rammu .  at  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  (c.  705),  and  Kaus-gabri  at  the  time 
of  Esarliaddon  (o.  680).  According  to  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  the  “aduma”  at  times  extended  their 
possessions  down  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt 
(Muller,  “  Asicn  und  Europa,”  p.  135).  After  the 
conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Edom¬ 
ites  were  allowed  to  settle  in  southern  Palestine. 
\t  the  same  time  they  were  driven  by  the  Naba¬ 
teans  from  Idumea.  In  southern  Palestine  they 
prospered  for  more  than  four  centuries.  Judas 
Maccabeus  conquered  their  territory  for  a  time  (b.c. 
163;  “Ant.”  xii.  8,  §§  1,  6).  They  were  again  sub¬ 


dued  by  John  Hyrcanus  (o.  125  b.c.),  by  whom  they 
were  forced  to  observe  Jewish  rites  and  laws  (ib.  xiii. 

9,  ^  1 ;  xiv.  4,  §  4).  They  were  then  incorporated 
with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  coun- 
Post-  try  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
Biblical  mans  “Idumea”  (Mark  iii.  8;  Ptol- 

Times.  emy,  “Geography,”  v.  16).  With 

Antipater  began  the  Idumean  dynasty 
that  ruled  over  Judea  till  its  conquest  by  the  Ho¬ 
mans.  Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
20,000  Idumeans,  under  the  leadership  of  John,  Sim¬ 
eon,  Phinehas,  and  Jacob,  appeared  before  Jerusalem 
to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Zealots  who  were  besieged 
in  the  Temple  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  iv.  4,  §  5). 

From  this  time  the  Idumeans  ceased  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  people,  though  the  name  “  Idumea”  still  existed 
the  time  of  Jerome. 

According  to  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  8,  9),  the  con¬ 
gregation  could  not  receive  descendants  of  a  mai- 
riage  between  an  Israelite  and  an  Edomite  until  the 
fourth  generation.  This  law  was  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  H.  Simeon  and  other  4  almudists, 
who  maintained  that  female  descendants  were  also 
excluded  until  the  fourth  generation,  contrary  to  R. 
Simeon,  who  regarded  the  limitation  as  applicable 
in  only  to  male  descendants  (Aeb.  <6b). 

The  name  “Edom”  is  used  by  the  Talmudists  for 
the  Homan  empire,  and  they  applied  to  Rome  every 
passage  of  the  Bible  referring  to  Edom  or  to  Esau 
In  Leviticus  Rabbali  (xiii.)  Home,  under  the  name  of 
“Edom,”  is  compared  to  a  boar,  and  the  symbolic 
name  “Seir”  was  used  by  the  poets  of  the  Middle 

Ages  not  only  for  Home  (comp.  Ec- 
TJse  clue.  1.  26,  Hebr.),  but  also  for  Chris- 
of  Name,  tianity  (Zunz,  “Literaturgesch.”  p. 

620).  On  this  account  the  word 
“Edom ”  was  often  expunged  by  the  censor  and  an¬ 
other  name  substituted  (Popper,  “  Censorship  of  He¬ 
brew  Books,”  p.  58).  In  place  of  “Edom,”  the  word 
«  Hazir  ”  (swine)  was  occasionally  used,  perhaps  as 
a  mere  term  of  reproach  (but  see  Epstein,  “  Beitrage 
zur  Jud.  Altertliumskunde,  ”  p.  35).  In  Midrash 

Bereshit.  Hadrian  is  called  “  tlie  King  of 

Edom.  ”  The  Talmudists,  however,  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  they  assured 
would  attain  paradise,  because  he  had  not  acted  in 
the  manner  of  Esau  (‘Ab.  Zarah  10b).  ‘Abodah 
Zarah  10a,  however,  explaining  Obadiah,  verse  2, 
savs  that  Edom  had  neither  written  nor  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  inconsistent  with  its  application  to 
Home.  See  Teman. 


bibliography  :  Buhl,  Die  Eclomitcr ,  1S93;  Noldeke,  inCheyne 
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EDREHI,  MOSES:  Moroccan  cabalist  and 
teacher  of  modern  and  Oriental  languages  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  horn  in  Mo¬ 
rocco;  resided  in  Amsterdam  and  in  England.  He 
was  the  author  of:  “  Yad  Mosheh,”  sermons  for  the 
festivals,  Amsterdam,  1809,  “Ma'aseh  Nissim.  an 
account  of  the  River  Sambatyon,  London,  1834  (or 
this  a  Hebrew  and  a  German  edition  appeared  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1818) ;  “  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ten 
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Tribes,  Settled  Beyond  the  River  Sambatyon  in  tlie 
East,”  London,  1836.  Edrehi  was  a  firm  believer 

in  the  existence  some- 


Edrelii  appears  to 

azine  ”  one  of  Clirif- 
\'v  *’  top  her  North’s 

Moses  Edrehi.  “Noct.cs  Ambrosi- 

amv,  "devoted  in  large 
measure  to  Edrehi’s  peculiarities.  His  long  beard 
and  Oriental  costume,  and  the  mixture  of  tongues 
he  emploj’ed  to  convey  his  meaning,  are  all  ad¬ 
verted  to  with  kindty  humor. 

EmnoGRArHY ;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl .  col.  1799;  Zeduor, 

Cat.  Hcbr.  Books  Brit.  JMus.  s.v. 

J-  G.  L. 

EDREI :  Ancient  city  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at 
present  DeLat,  southeast  of  Muzerib.  The  city  is  ap¬ 
parently  mentioned  as  “Otara”  in  Egyptian  inscrip¬ 
tions.  In  the  Old  Testament  Ashtarotli  and  Edrei 
are  referred  to  as  the  capital  cities  of  King  Og(Josh. 
xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  According  to  Hum.  xxi.  33  and 
Deut.  i.  4,  Og  was  defeated  in  a  battle  at  this  place. 
Edrei  is  mentioned  as  a  boundary  of  the  Israeli tisli 
conquests  (Deut.  iii.  10)  and  as  situated  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Manasseh  lying  beyond  the  Jordan  (Josh 
xin  31).  Then  the  city  disappears  from  historical 
notice,  and  it  is  met  again  only  in  post-Biblical 
times  After  Pompey's  conquest  of  the  land,  the  city 
belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  later  to 
the  province  of  Arabia.  Eusebius  calls  it  “Adraa.” 

It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Part  of  the 
Jews  whom  'Mohammed  drove  from  Medina  came 
to  “  Adra'at,  ”  as  the  Arabs  called  the  city.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Crusades,  ”  Adratum  ”  is  spoken  of.  The 
present  comparatively  populous  city  contains  few 
ruins,  as  the  old  city  was  completely  destroyed.  A 
great  Roman  aqueduct  ran  from  the  city  to  Mukes. 
Extensive  subterranean  dwellings,  forming  an  entire 
city,  are  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  DePat. 
Bibuooraph v :  W.  Max  Muller,  Asien  und  Enropa,  p,  159* 
wetzstem,  Rem:berichts  p.  47 ;  Schumacher,  Acwsts  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  pp.  1-148;  Z.  D.  P.  V.  xi.  40;  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  ii.  83. 
e.  g.  IT.  F.  Bu. 

EDRIS.  See  Enoch  in  Araihc  Literature. 

EDUCATION". — Biblical  and  Pre-Talmud- 
ical  Data  :  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
people  from  childhood  up  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  history  as  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  life.  Of  Abraham  the  Lord 
says:  “I  have  singled  him  out  [A.  and  R.  V.  “known 
him  ”]  to  the  end  that  he  may  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him  that  they  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment”  (Gen.  xviii. 

19,  Hebr.).  All  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  have 
for  their  object  the  inculcation  of  religious  and  moral 
lessons  in  the  children  (Ex.  xii.  2Qet  seq. ;  x iii.  8,  14; 
Deut.  iv.  9  el  seq. ;  vi.  20  et  seq. ;  xxxii.  7,  46).  Espe¬ 
cially  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  coupled  with  j 


3  toe  admonition  to  teach  the  children  and  bring  its 
r  truths  by  words  and  signs  constantly  and  impress¬ 
ively  to  their  consciousness  (Deut.  vi.  7,  ix.  19). 
i  The  whole  Law  was  at  an  early  stageutilized  for 
i  public  instruction.  The  Deuteronomie  law,  what¬ 

ever  its  contents  were,  was  to  be  written  “very 
>  clearly  ”  on  large  stones  on  the  highways,  that  all 
-  the  people  might  read  (Deut.  xxvii.  1-8);  and  while 
l  each  king  or  leader  was  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  Law 
•  and  read  therein  all  the  days  of  liis  life  (Deut.  xvii. 
18 ;  comp.  J osh.i.S),  all  the  people,  “  the  men,  women, 
and  the  little  ones,”  were  to  assemble  every  seventh 
year  at  the  close  of  the  Sukkot  festival  to  hear  and 
to  learn  the  Law.  Out  of  this  Biblical  ordinance 
was  evolved  the  custom  of  completing  one  consecu¬ 
tive  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  Sabbath  serv¬ 
ices  within  every  three  years  (probably  seven  orig- 
inally,  later  three  and  one-half,  finally  one  year: 
Schiirer,  “Gescli.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  455;  see  Pentateuch 
and  Liturgy).  This  custom,  however,  of  reading 
the  Law  every  Sabbath  in  public  is  so  old  that  Jose"- 
phus(“ Contra  Ap.”ii.  17;  “Ant.”  xvi.  2,  §  4),  Philo 
(“De  Septennario, ”  6),  and  Eusebius  (“  Pneparatio 
Evangelica,”  viii.  7,  12)  assign  its  origin  to  Moses 
(comp.  Acts  xv.  21). 

At  any  rate  “Torah,”  denoting  originally  “Law  ” 
(Ex.  xxiv.  12;  Lev.  vi.  2,  vii.  1,  xxvi.  46),  assumed 
in  the  course  of  time  the  meaning  of  “religious 
teaching”  (Deut.  i.  5,  iv.  44;  Mai.  ii.  7;  Ps.  xix  8; 
cxix.  71,  174;  Prov.  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  vi.  23,  vii.  2), 
and  religion  to  the  Jew  became  the  synonym  of 
common  instruction.  For  a  long  time  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  the  keepers  of  the  Law,  were  the 
main  instructors  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxxi.  9, 
xxxiii.  10;  Jer.  ii.  8,  xviii.  8;  Mai.  ii.  6;  II  Chron! 
xvii.  7;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxxi.  15).  According  to 
ancient  rabbinical  tradition,  the  tribe  of  Issaehar 
produced  many  teachers  of  the  Law  (Gen.  R.  lxxii., 
xeix. ;  Sifre,  Debarim,  354,  based  on  I  Chron.  xi! 
33);  also  the  descendants  of  Jethro  the  Ivenite  are 
singled  out  as  teachers  (Mek.,  Yitro,  2;  Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxv. ,  after  I  Chron  ii.  55). 

The  recital  of  the  chapters  Shema*  and  Wchaj’ali 
Im  Shamoa‘  (Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21)  in  the  daily 
liturgy  instituted  by  the  founders  of  the  S3rnagogue 
impressed  each  father  with  the  obligation  of  teach¬ 
ing  his  children.  Josephus  (“Contra  Ap.”  i.  12,  ii. 
18-25;  “Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  12),  and  Philo  (“Legatio  ad 
Caium,  ”  16,  31)  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
Jewish  children  were  from  earliest  childhood  in¬ 
structed  and  trained  in  the  Law  and  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  The  Books  of  Wisdom  contain 
many  pedagogic  rules.  Father  and  mother  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  child’s  natural  instructors  (Prov.  i.  8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  20,  xiii.  1,  xxxi.  7;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xix! 
1-13);  “fear of  the  Lord,”  as  the  chief  partor  begin¬ 
ning  of  knowledge  (Prov.  i.  7;  comp  ix.  10).  The 
application  of  “  the  rod  of  correction  ”  is  often  rec¬ 
ommended  (Prov.  xiii.  24;  xix.  18;  xxii.  15;  xxiii. 

13;  xx ix.  15,  17),  though  to  the  intelligent  re¬ 
proof  is  better  than  a  hundred  stripes  (xvii.  10).  The 
chief  admonition  is  to  train  the  child  at  the  right 
age  (xxii.  6),  and  the  child’s  life  itself  is  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  training  (Prov.  i.  2,  7,  8).  The  daughters 
probably  remained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mother  until  their  marriage  (Cant.  viii.  5). 
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From  the  hands  of  the  parents,  whose  place  in 
royal  houses  was  taken  by  tutors  (D^DIK:  H  Kings 
x.  1,  5;  comp.  II  Sam.  xii.  25),  the  child  passed  into 
the  hands  of  professional  teachers  (CPYID  or  D’Httta: 
Prov.  v.  13;  Ps.  cxix.  99),  called  also  “the  wise” 
(prov.  xiii.  21).  The  public  teachers  were  also 
termed  D’O’QD  (Nell.  viii.  7 ;  Ezra  viii.  16;  I  Chron. 
xxv.  8)  and  (Dan.  xi.  33,  35;  xii.  3).  The 

pupils  (D'YID^,  Isa.  viii.  16,  liv.  13;  or  DTOH,  I 
Chron.  xxv.  8)  were  addressed  as  “children”  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  12;  Prov.  i.  8;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  ii.  1;  iii.  1, 
17,  and  frequently;  see  also  Didaciie). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  commandment 
« teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children”  (Dent.  vi. 
8)  was  referred  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  702^ 

TTlD^fl)  at  a  time  when  the  propagation  of  the  Law 
was  made  the  chief  aim  of  life  (Sifre,  Debarim,  34; 
comp.  Abot  i.  1-2;  Peak  i.  1),  and  the  synagogues 
were  called  “places  for  instruction”  (Philo,  “De 
Vita  Moysis,”  iii.  27).  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Judaism  that  the  prophetic  ideal  of  the  future  is  of  the 
time  when  “the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ”  (Isa.  xi.  9), 
when  all  will  know  the  Lord,  “from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them”  (Jer.  xxxi.  34). 
The  time  of  King  Hezekiah  was  believed  to  be  of 
this  kind,  when  men,  women,  and  children  alike 
studied  and  knew  the  Torah  (Sanh.  94b). 

How  old  the  institution  of  the  C'YTDrt  ITS,  or 
sclioolhouse,  is,  first  mentioned  in  EcClus.  (Siracli) 
li.  23,  it  is  difficult  to  say  (see  Bet  ha-Midrash). 

Bibliography  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  s.v.;  Cheyne  and  Black, 

Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  hrziehuny  and 

Untcrricht ;  Sehiirer,  Gesch.  ii.  3,  419-423. 
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- In  Talmudical  Times  :  The  period  of  book¬ 
learning  or  of  the  scribes  (“soferim  ”)  has  received 
its  name  from  the  practise  of  transcribing  and  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  more  especially 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Exile,  the  religions 
teachings  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  had  assumed  definite  shape  as  the  be¬ 
lief  and  religion  of  the  people.  After  the  end  of  the 
Exile  it  became  necessary  to  preserve  these  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  documents  containing  them.  The 
education  of  the  people  passed  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  into  those  of  the  scribe  or  “  sofer  ”  (Mai.  iv. 
4).  This  period  is  introduced  by  Ezra  the  Scribe, 
who  is  extolled  as  the  “  restorer  of  the  Torah  ” 
(Suk.  20a);  and  just  as  a  band  of  disciples  gathered 
around  Samuel,  so  men  gathered  around  Ezra,  who, 
following  Samuel* s  example,  read  the  Law  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  distinctly  and  explained  its  meaning  (Nell.  viii.  5 

et  seq.) .  Ezra  belon ged  to  the  priestly  caste,  to  whom 
the  task  of  education  fell  from  this  time  forward, 
“for  the  priest’s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth :  for  lie  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Indeed, 
the  body  of  scribes  came  from  among  the  Levites 
(Neh.  l.c. ;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  where  the  educational 
activity  of  the  Levites  is  by  an  anachronism  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  earlier  period)  The  men  thus  engaged 
are  designated  as  D’OUD  or  D expound¬ 
ers  of  the  Torah.  Here  for  the  tirst  time  in  Jewish 
history  is  an  organized  body  of  teachers.  The  Proph¬ 


ets  had  been  replaced  by  the  priests ;  these  in  turn 
were  succeeded  by  the  scribes,  “  the  wise  ”  (comp. 
B.  B.  12a,  K-nJD  PpnjJ  DDn).  The  latter  are  described 
in  Dan.  xii.  3  as  the  teachers,  “they  that 

be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma¬ 
ment;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  e  ver.  ”  The  Talmud  refers  the 
second  clause  to  the  teachers.  The  study  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  grew  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  divided  them  into  two  classes,  the  erudite 
scribe  (“  hakam  ”  or  “  liaber  ”)  and  the  unlettered  class 
(“  ‘am  ha-are?  ” ;  compare  Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.,  end). 

The  scribes  at  first  restricted  their  educational 
activities  to  adults,  delivering  free  lectures  in  syna¬ 
gogues  and  schools  (see  Bet  ha-Midrasii),  while 
the  education  of  children  remained,  as  in  olden  times, 
in  the  hands  of  their  fathers.  But  as  boys  often 
lacked  this  advantage,  the  state  employed  teach¬ 
ers  in  Jerusalem  (B.  B.  21a),  to  whose 
The  care  the  children  from  the  provinces 
Reform  of  were  entrusted ;  and  as  these  did  not 

Simon  suffice,  schools  were  also  established 
benShetah.  in  the  country  towns.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  must  probably  be  referred  to  an 
ordinance  of  B.  Simon  b.  Shetah  (lier.  Ket.  viii., 
end),  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrin 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Jewish  state.  These 
district  schools  were  intended  only  for  youths  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves  away  from  home.  The  high 
priest  Joshua  b.  Gamla  instituted  public  schools 
for  boys  six  and  seven  years  of  age  in  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine,  and  on  this  account  he  was  praised  as 
the  man  who  prevented  teaching  in  Israel  from 
being  altogether  neglected.  It  was  said  that  no  man 
who  pretended  to  the  title  “Talmid  hakam”  ought 
to  live  in  a  place  where  there  were  no  teachers  for 
children-  (Sanh.  17b).  One  teacher  was  employed 
for  every  twenty -five  boys.  If  the  number  reached 
forty,  he  was  given  an  assistant  (“resh  dukrta”; 
B.  B.  lc.).  Many  rabbinical  sayings  indicate  the 
extraordinary  value  placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  school,  and  on  the  teacher.  R.  Eleazar 
b.  Sliamiia‘  said  : 

“  Let  the  honor  of  thy  pupil  be  as  much  to  thee  as  thine  own. 
and  the  honor  of  thy  companion  [“  haber  ”]  as  much  as  the  rev¬ 
erence  for  thy  teacher,  and  the  reverence  for  thy  teacher  as  much 
as  the  reverence  for  God”  (Ab.  iv.  12).  the  studs  of  the 
Torah  outweighs  all  other  religious  commands”  (Peah  i.  1). 
“Touch  not  my  anointed  [Ps.  ev.  15]:  this  refers  to  the  school 
children :  and  do  not  offend  my  prophets :  this  refers  to  ilie 
teachers  ”  “  By  the  breath  from  the  mouth  of  school  children 
the  world  is  sustained  ”  (Shab.  119b).  “  Teaching  must  not  be 
interrupted  even  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  sanctuary  in 
Jerusalem”  (*?>.)-  “Instruct  thy  son  with  the  assistance  of  a 
good  text”  (Pes.  112a).  “ The  advantage  of  reviewing  is  un- 
i  limited :  to  review  101  times  is  better  than  to  review  100  times  ” 

!  (Hag.  ix.  6).  “  As  I  have  taught  you  without  pay,  says  God,  so 
must  you  do  likewise  ”  (Ned.  36a) . 

The  duty  to  give  free  instruction  refers,  however, 
only  to  teaching  in  the  academies,  not  to  elementary 
instruction.  Women  were  excluded  from  this  in¬ 
struction.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
Education  they  were  required  to  be  taught  the 
of  Women.  Torah,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said 
by  R.  Eleazar  that  he  who  instructs 
his  daughter  in  the  Law  is  like  one  who  teaches  her 
indecorous  things  (Sotali  iii.  4).  Yet  there  were 
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always  educated,  even  learned,  women.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  obtained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Siuee 
religion  entered  into  the  whole  sphere  of  life,  as  in 
determining  the  calendar,  in  agriculture,  etc.,  astron¬ 
omy  and  mathematics  formed  an  integral  part  of  in¬ 
struction.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  knowledge  of  these 
sciences  reflected  honor  upon  Israel  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  (Shah.  75a,  with  reference  to  Dent.  i\\ 
6).  Furthermore,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  father  to 
let  his  son  learn  a  trade,  not  only  that  he  might  be 
able  to  support  himself,  but  also  because  a  one-sided 
intellectual  occupation  with  the  Torah  was  not  con 
sidered  to  be  conducive  to  success,  but  rather  a 
drawback  from  a  moral  point  of  view  (Ab.  ii.  2; 
Kid.  29a).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  opinion, 
a  father  was  in  duty 
bound  to  have  his 
son  taught  even 
swimming  (Kid. 

I.C.). 

With  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish 
state,  the  Jewish 
system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  while  preserv¬ 
ing  intact  its  main 
characteristics,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  differen¬ 
tiated  according  to 
the  varying  sur¬ 
roundings  and  out¬ 
ward  circumstances 
of  the  Diaspora.  In 
Egypt  and  in  other 
countries  along  the 
Mediterranean,  Ju¬ 
daism  succumbed  to 
Hellenism;  but  in 
Palestine  the  former 
conquered  the  latter 
so  completely  that 
after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple 
the  scribes  formal¬ 
ly  banished  Greek 
learning  from  the 
Jewish  schools 
(Yer.  Peali  i. ;  B. 

K.  82b,  88a;  Sotahlla;  Men.  64b,  99b).  But  this 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  “alien  sciences” 
has  never  been  adhered  to  either  in  principle  or  in 
practise.  The  Middle  Ages  furnish  abundant  proofs 
that  the  Jews  took  a  large  part  in  the  culture  and 
learning  of  the  nations  among  which  they  dwelt. 

Even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state, 
Palestine  remained  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the 
patriarchy,  and  in  consequence  the  center  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  The  most  momentous  achievement  of  that 
period  was  the  final  compilation  of  the 

Post-  Mishnah ;  and  this  became  the  founda- 
Talmudic  tionforall  the  lectures  and  discussions 
Education,  in  the  schools.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  this  compilation  was 
edited  under  the  name  “Gemara”  or  “Talmud,”  and 
became  the  principal  subject  for  study  in  the  schools 


of  the  Diaspora.  Babylon  contributed  largely  to  the 
work  through  its  flourishing  academies  in  Neliardea, 
Sura,  and  Pumbedita.  The  sclioolhouse  (“sidra,” 
from  which  the  presiding  officer  was  called  “resh 
sidra”)  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  pupils,  who  lis¬ 
tened  all  day  long  to  the  lecturer  or  to  his  interpreter 
(“  meturgeman”).  Gatherings,  also  (“  kallah”),  which 
attracted  men  from  far  and  near,  were  held  in  the 
spring  and  the  fall  of  the  year.  At  these  gath¬ 
erings  lectures  were  delivered,  important  decisions, 
or  rules  of  conduct,  were  laid  down,  and  rabbis  were 
appointed  with  certain  formalities  and  ceremonies, 
which  served  later  as  patterns  for  European  universi¬ 
ties  (compare  Jacob  Alting,  “  Hebraeorum  Bcpublica 

Scholastica,”  p.  122, 
Amsterdam,  1G52). 
Discou  rses,  also, 
called  “rigle.”  were 
delivered  on  feast- 
Every  com¬ 
munity  had,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  higher 
schools  (“metid- 
tas”),  preparatory  or 
elementary  schools 
'JYO;  nn 

13D;  nSdDN=(U/<>- 
>'/)  under  direction 
of  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  Opvn  npD; 
31313  =  -atdayoyoz), 
where  the  children 
were  taught  the  He¬ 
brew  alphabet  and 
the  Bible. 

The  .influence  of 
Arabian  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  developing 
the  scope  of  Jewish 
education  is  quite 
noticeable.  From 
the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  the 
rector  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  at  Sura  bore 
the  title  “Gaon.” 
The  Geonim,  in¬ 
stead  of  condemn¬ 
ing  secular  knowl¬ 
edge,  considered  it  a  means  for  advancing  and 
completing  Jewish  religious  thought  (Gratz,  “Ge- 
schichte,”  v.  268).  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  great  scholars  of  those 
days,  in  both  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  system  of  education.  A 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  such  works  as  the 
“Testament” of  Judah  ibn Tibbonof  Granada  (1120- 
1190),  as  well  as  in  the  twenty -seventh  chapter  of  the 
“Cure  of  Souls,”  by  Joseph  b.  Judah  ibn  Aknin  of 
Barcelona  (end  of  twelfth  centuiy).  Both  writings 
give  in  detail  a  number  of  rules  for  pedagogy  and 
for  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  the 
schools  Joseph  ibn  Aknin  lays  down  the  following 
desiderata  for  the  successful  teacher.  He  must  have 
complete  command  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to 
teach;  he  must  carry  out  in  his  own  life  the  prin- 


days. 


German  Jewish  School  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

(After  a  contemporary  woodcut.) 
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(Ia  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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ciples  he  wishes  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils;  he  must 
exact  no  pay  for  his  teaching;  lie  must  look  upon 
his  pupils  as  if  they  were  his  own  sons, 
Qualifica-  and  treat  them  accordingly ;  he  must 
tions  of  train  his  pupils  to  lead  an  ethical  life; 
a  Teacher,  he  must  not  be  impatient,  but  come  to 
his  pupils  with  a  happy  countenance; 
and  he  must  teach  his  pupils  according  to  the  range  of 
their  intellectual  abilities.  The  following  order  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  is  recommended:  reading,  wri¬ 
ting,  Torah,  Mishnah.  Hebrew  grammar,  poetry, 
Talmud,  philosophy  of  religion,  logic,  arithmetic' 
geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  music,  mechanics, 
medicine,  and,  lastly,  metaphysics.  Joseph  also  lays 
down  rules  which  the  pupils  are  to  follow.  They 
are  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  pure ;  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  ask  instruction  in  that  in  which  they  are 
ignorant;  not  to  think  of  future  gain  or  that  their 
study  has  an  ulterior  object;  to  commence  their 
studies  by  learning  the  elements  and  principles  upon 
which  science  is  built,  to  let  no  moment  of  the  day 
or  of  the  night  pass  in  idleness;  to  make  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wisdom  an  end  in  itself;  to  leave  their  place 
of  residence  for  some  other  place  famous  for  its 
learning;  and,  lastly,  to  show  their  teachers  even 
greater  honor  than  their  parents. 

-  From  the  thirteenth  century  onward  the  “seven 
sciences”  (m^n  njnp),  enumerated  differently  by 
various  writers,  comprised  the  prescribed  curricu¬ 
lum  among  Jews  as  well  as  among  Christians.  Other 
authors  who  insist  upon  having  education  and 
teaching  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  are:  Judah  b. 
Samuel  b.  Abbas  in  his  “Ya’ir  Netib”  (c.  1250); 
Shem-Tob  b.  Joseph  Falaquera  (died  after  1290),' 
especially  in  his  didactic  novel  “Ha-Mebakkesh  ”  • 
Joseph  Ezobi  (c.  1250)  in  his  didactic  poem  “Ka‘arat 
Kesef  ” ;  and  Profiat  Duran  of  Catalonia  (c.  1350)  in 
the  introduction  to  his  grammatical  work  “Ma‘ase 
Efod.”  Systematic  Jewish  education  in  Italy  re¬ 
ceived  like  care  and  encouragement,  due  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  scholars  from  Spain  and  Provence. 
Deserving  of  mention  in  this  connection  are:  Jacob 
b.  Abba  Mari  Anatolio  of  Provence;  Zerahiah  b. 
Isaac  of  Barcelona,  who  lectured  at  Rome;  Kalony- 
mus  b.  Ivalonymus  of  Provence;  and  the  native 
Italian  Jews  Judah  b.  Moses  of  Rome  and  the  poet 
Immanuel.  All  these  men,  belonging  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  stimulated  interest  in  the  “alien 
sciences  ”  and  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  Jewish 
literature.  Numerous  hints  on  pedagogy  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  their  works.  The  “Book  on 
Ethics,”  by  Jeliiel  b.  Jekutiel  of  Rome  (1278),  in 
which  aie  found  together  with  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  Rabbis  maxims  from  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
Theophrastus,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  gives 
the  best  view  of  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Italian 
Jews  of  the  period. 

Side  by  side  with  this  scientific  trend  went  the 
endeavor  to  guard  Jewish  education  against  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  current  culture  in  so 
In  far  as  it  was  a  menace  to  religion. 
Northern  This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Jews 
Europe,  of  northern  France  and  of  Germany, 
where  their  Christian  neighbors  also 
were  backward  in  learning.  This  one-sidedness 
and  concentration  shaped  the  system  of  education 


and  teaching  for  the  Jews  of  northern  France  and  of 
Germany.  The  so-called  “Mahzor  Vi  try”  of  Sim- 
hah  b.  Samuel,  a  pupil  of  Rashi,  describes  (g  508) 
how  a  child  received  its  first  instruction— a  descrip¬ 
tion  that  is  supplemented  by  the  contemporaneous 
“  Scfcr  Asufot  ”  ; 

On  the  Feast  of  'Weeks,  the  day  when  the  Law  was  proclaimed 
the  child  was  handed  over  to  the  school  with  especial  ceremony’ 
Having  been  bathed  and  dressed,  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  daybreak,  and  placed  before  the  Tomb,  from  which 
was  read  the  passage  for  the  day  (the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xix.  1(5  ct 
scq.).  Then  he  was  led  to  his  teachers.  While  on  the  way  he 
was  wrapped  in  a  shawl  or  a  cloak  to  guard  him  from  the  evil 
eve.  The  teacher  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  then  set  him 
down.  After  this  he  took  a  slab  upon  which  were  written  the 
first  four  and  the  last  four  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
the  sentences:  ‘  Moses  commanded  a  law,  even  the  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob”  (Dent,  xxxiii.  4);  “Let  in¬ 
struction  be  my  vocation  and  the  first  verse  of  Leviticus.  This 
slab  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infant  in  his  cradle  when  he 
was  named ;  even  in  ancient  times  it  was  used  for  the  first  in¬ 
struction  with  the  idea  that  the  slab  which  treated  of  the  pure 
(the  sacrifices)  should  first  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pure  (the 
children).  The  teacher  then  pronounced  slowly  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  pupil  repeating  them.  The  last  four  letters 
were  pronounced  in  their  proper  order  as  one  word  (nanp),  and 
also  backward  as  one  word  (pia>r).  The  slab  was  smeared 
with  honey,  which  the  child  might  lick  off  and  taste  as  it  were 
the  sweetness  of  instruction.  There  was  also  a  honey-cake 
made  of  three  kinds  of  fine  flour,  upon  which  were  marked  the 
Biblical  verses  Ezek.  iii.  3;  Isa.  i.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxix.  9, 11,  12,  13,  34 
97,  130,  140. 

There  was  also  an  egg  inscribed  with  Biblical 
verses— a  supposed  preventive  of  forgetfulness. 
While  reading  the  pupils  were  required  to  sway 
their  bodies  and  to  recite  to  a  certain  tune,  which 
varied  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  The 
text  was  translated  into  the  vernacular.  The  chil¬ 
dren  soon  advanced  to  the  Mislmah  and  Talmud, 
so  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  a  boy  had  attained  a 
certain  independence  and  was  in  a  position  to  enter 
the  yeshibah  or  academy.  Here  he  listened  to  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Talmud  remarkable  for  their  depth  and 
acuteness,  and  then  took  up  the  wan- 
The  dering  life  of  the  “baliur,”  which  re- 
Wandering*  sembles  much  that  of  the  Christian 
Scholar,  bacchant  or  traveling  scholar  (see  Ba- 
hub).  The  constant  influx  of  new  ele¬ 
ments  stimulated  the  teaching  at  the  academies,  and 
this  again  influenced  the  life  of  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gation.  A  picture  of  this  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Book  of  the  Pious,”  by  Judah  of  Ratisbon.  Com 
pared  with  the  surrounding  Christians,  the  Jews  are 
seen  to  have  been  in  no  wise  inferior  to  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  somewhat  superior  because  their  intel¬ 
lects  were  sharpened  by  Talmudic  studies.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  lay  preacher,  Sebastian  Lotzer,  refers  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  in  being  instructed  in 
the  Law  from  their  youth.  The  medieval  period  ends 
in  France  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
country  in  1395 ;  in  Germany  with  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  there  in  1348;  and  in  Spain  and  Sicily 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  therefrom  in  1492. 

The  ideas  on  education  which  the  Spanish  Jews 
carried  with  them  were  developed  more  freely  in 
their  new  surroundings.  In  Italy  especially,  under 
the  influence  of  the  revival  of  learning,  this  was 
most  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  curriculum 
published  by  David  Provenzale,  in  Mantua  in  1564, 
for  the  educational  institution  which  he  had  intended 
to  found.  This  curriculum  includes  the  Bible  and 
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the  Talmud  with  the  best  commentaries,  Hebrew 
grammar,  Jewish  philosophy,  composition  and  cal¬ 
ligraphy,  Latin  and  Italian  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics,  cosmography,  and  astrology.  This 
shows  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Italian  Jews  and 
how  they  became  the  teachers  of  nearly  all  the  He¬ 
braists  of  the  age  of  humanism.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  carried  their  educational  ideas  also 
into  Holland.  The  school  at  Amsterdam,  which 
Spinoza  attended,  was  admired  by  Sliabbethai  Slief- 
tel  Hurwitz  (“Wawe  lia-'Amuddim,”  9b)  on  account 
of  its  systematic  arrangement,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
pattern  to  the  congregations  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland.  According  to  Shabbethai  Bass,  it  com¬ 
prised  six  classes,  the  curriculum  being :  (1)  Hebrew 
reading,  until  the  prayers  were  mastered.  (2)  The 
Pentateuch  with  the  tonic  accents.  (3)  Beading  and 
translation  from  the  Bible,  with Bashi’s commentary 
upon  the  weekly  section.  (4)  The 
In  Am-  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  with 
sterdam.  the  tonic  accents.  (5)  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  grammar  and  discussions  of 
halakic  passages  from  the  Talmud,  the  class  being 
conducted  in  Hebrew.  (6)  The  school  proper,  called 
“‘E?  Hayyim, ”  and  presided  over  by  the  grand 
rabbi.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  proper 
were  the  Talmud  with  Bashi  and  Tosafot,  responsa 
and  discussions  on  the  code  of  Maimonides.  The 
hours  of  instruction  were  from  8  to  11  a.m.  and 
from  2  to  5  p.m.,  or  until  the  afternoon  service. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Poland  were  defective  in  so  far  as  the 
grading  of  classes  was  so  arranged  that  pupils  were 
instructed  in  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  even  before  they  had  mastered  the  Bible,  and 
were  thus  trained  to  excel  in  sophistic  dialectics. 
Many  rabbis  declaimed  against  these  conditions, 
which  were  not  improved  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  then  only  gradually. 

Even  before  Moses  Mendelssohn,  individual  Jews 
had  attained  to  the  general  culture  of  their  time ; 

for  instance,  the  physician  Tobiah 
Eighteenth  Nerol,  who  was  born  in  Metz,  1652, 
Century,  and  who,  by  permission  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  had  studied  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder ;  the  ichthyologist  Bloch  of  Berlin; 
and  others.  Yet  to  Mendelssohn  is  due  the  general 
improvement  of  the  Jewish  educational  system. 
He  had  many  followers,  who,  as  contributors  to 
the  Hebrew  periodical  “  Ha- Meassef ,  ”  were  called 
“  Meassefim,  ”  and  were  instrumental  in  raising  their 
coreligionists  to  higher  intellectual  planes.  In  Aus¬ 
tria  especially,  Hartwig  Wessely’s  Hebrew  circular 
letter,  “  Words  of  Peace  and  of  Truth  ”  (1782),  in 
which  lie  advocated  general  culture,  justifying  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  religion,  stirred 
up  the  Jews  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph  II.  for  improving  their  school  system. 

The  actual  systematic  reorganization  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  system  of  education  and  teaching  dates  from  the 
founding  of  the  following  schools: 

(1)  The  Jewish  Free  School  of  Berlin,  founded  in 
1778  under  the  leadership  of  David  Friedlander  and 
Isaac  Daniel  Itzig.  The  following  subjects  were 
taught :  German,  French,  Hebrew,  business  technol¬ 
ogy,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  writing,  and  drawing. 


(2)  The  Wilhelm  School  of  Breslau,  founded  in 
1791,  but  discontinued  soon  afterward. 

(3)  The  Judische  Haupt-  und  Freischule  (Herzog- 
lielie  Franzschule)  of  Dessau,  founded  in  1799  by  an 
association  of  Jewish  young  men. 

(4)  The  Jacobsonscliule  (day-  and  boarding-school)- 
of  Seesen  in  the  Harz,  founded  in  1801  by  Israel 

Jacobson  (born  in  Halberstadt  1768, 
Modern  died  in  Berlin  Sept.  13,  1828).  The' 
Schools  in  school  is,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
Germany.  tentions  of  its  humane  founder,  a  non¬ 
sectarian  educational  institution  for 
boys.  It  is  still  flourishing,  and  was  attended 
between  the  years  1838  and  1867  by  1,444  pupils, 
of  whom  719  were  Christians. 

(5)  The  Beal-  und  Volksschule  der  Israelitischen 
Gemeinde  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (Philanthropin), 
founded  in  1804  by  Sigmund  Geisenheimer.  It. 
was  at  first  non-sectarian,  but  vTken  the  city  came 
under  Prussian  rule  the  school  was  restricted  to- 
Jewish  youth. 

(6)  The  Samson’sclie  Freischule  of  WolfenbUttel, 
including  a  boarding-school,  founded  in  1807  by 
Isaac  Herz  Samson.  L.  Zunz  and  M.  Jost  wrere  pre¬ 
pared  there  for  the  university. 

(7)  The  High  School  at  Tarnopol  in  Galicia, 
founded  in  1813  by  Joseph  Perl;  its  normal  courses, 
served  as  models  for  other  normal  schools  of  Austria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
following  governments  have  interested  themselves 
in  Jewish  schools:  Prussia,  which  introduced  com¬ 
pulsory  education  (comp.  L.  Geiger,  “Zeit.  fur  die 
Geschichte der  Juden  in  Deutschland, ”  iii.  29  et seq .) ; 
Wurttemberg  (“  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur 
Deutsche  Erzieliungs-  und  Scliulgeschichte,”  ix.  51  et 
seq.);  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse,  etc.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  their  children  have  entered 
the  state  or  municipal  schools,  receiving  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  same  way  as  the  pupils  of  other  de¬ 
nominations.  In  Austria  the  Jewish  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion  employed  in  the  public  schools  have  the  same 
official  standing  as  their  Christian  col- 
General  leagues,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Prus- 
Com-  sia.  .Besides  this,  Jewish  children 
pulsory  receive  instruction  also  in  special  re- 
Education.  ligious  schools  (Talmud  Torah  Schu- 
len).  The  founding  of  Jewish  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  called  for  normal  schools  for  Jewish 
teachers.  In  1809  a  teachers’  seminary  was  founded 
at  Cassel ;  others  are  in  Berlin, Hanover,  Munster,  etc. 

With  this  awakening  to  the  need  of  general  cul¬ 
ture  came  the  demand  for  scientifically  trained  rabbis. 
The  following  institutions  provide  such  training: 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Breslau,  founded 
by  Frankel ;  the  Institute  for  the  Science  of  Judaism 
at  Berlin ;  the  Orthodox  Babbinical  Seminaiy  at  Ber¬ 
lin;  the  State  Babbinical  School  at  Budapest;  the 
Jewish  Theological  Institute  of  Vienna.  The  last 
twro  institutions  are  supported,  the  first 
Education  entirely,  and  the  second  partly,  by  the 
of  Rabbis,  government.  Similar  institutions  ex¬ 
ist  in  Paris,  London,  Florence,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  New  York  (see  Seminaries,  Babbinical). 
As  of  old,  larger  communities  support  sclioolkouses 
(E>YJD  VD),  where  popular  lectures  on  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash  are  delivered. 
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Iu  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Russia,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  Turkey,  Jewish  education  is  in  almost 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  prior  to  Mendelssohn; 
that  is,  those  countries  are  given  over  to  one-sided 
Talmudic  study,  and  hold  aloof  from  general  cul¬ 
ture  (see  Alliance  Israelite  Univekselle).  The 
Russian  government  has  founded  rabbinical  schools 
— for  instance,  at  Jitomir — which  furnish  the  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  rabbis.  More  important,  however, 
are  the  yeshibot.  The  rabbis  who  direct  these  are 
remarkable  for  their  minute  knowledge  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  well  as  for  their  antagonism  to  culture.  In 
Rumania  the  Jews  are  not  only  curtailed  in  their 
civic  rights,  but  their  educational  opportunities  also 
are  limited  by  the  government.  For  education  in 
other  countries  see  Pedagogics. 

Bibliography:  Gudemann,  DasJlldische  Unlcrrichtswescn 
Wahrend  dcr  Spa 1 i isch -A / xi b isch c n  Pcriodc ,  Vienna,  1873  ; 
idem,  Gcsch.  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1880-88 ;  idem,  Qucllcnscliriftcn 
zur  Gcsch.  des  Untcrrichts  und  clcr  Erzichung  bci  Deni  wh¬ 
en  J uden,  Berlin,  1891 ;  Samuel  Marcus,  Die  Pddagogik  dcs 
Israclitischen  Yolkes ,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1877 ;  B.  Strassburger, 
Gcsch .  dcr  Erzichuno  und  dcs  Untcrrichts  bci  den  Israc- 
V.t.en,  mil  cinem  Anhang ,  Bibliographic  dcr  Jiidi when 
Piidagogic ,  Stuttgart,  1885;  Ludwig  Horwitz,  Gcsch.  dcr 
Hcrzoglichen  Franzscludc  in  Dessau  l?99-lSh9,  in  Mit- 
thcihingen  des  Vercins  flir  Anhaltischc  Gcsch.  und  Al¬ 
ter  thumsk unde,  vi.;  Ehrenberg,  Die  Samson'sche  Frei- 
schule  im  Wolfenbiittcl,  in  Orient ,  Lit.  1844,  pp.  (56  etseq.: 
ArnheinujDm  Jacobsonsehide  zu  Seesen  am  Harz,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  1867 ;  Baerwald,  Zur  Gcsch.  dcr  Beal- und  Yolksschulc 
da%  Israclitischen  Gemeindc  in  Fran kfurt-a.-M.,  in 
Einladun gssch rift,  1869-75;  Das  Judische  Schuhllchrer 
Scminarium  in  Berlin ,  Berlin,  1840;  Joseph  Pe?i's  Biog¬ 
raphy,  in  Busch's  Jahrbuch,  1S46-47. 

G.  M.  G. 

- Trade- Schools  :  As  soon  as  emancipation  came 

there  was  a  tendency  among  Jewish  philanthropists 
to  train  their  poorer  coreligionists  in  handicrafts, 
though  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  existence  of  the  gilds.  Thus,  Jacobson 
wished  to  train  Jews  as  artisans  as  early  as  1805,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Westphalia 
to  do  so,  though  he  was  informed  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  gilds  (Riilf,  “Jacob¬ 
son,”  p.  11).  Notwithstanding  this,  many  societies 
for  the  training  of  Jewish  boys  in  handicrafts 
were  formed;  the  earliest,  so  far  as  is  known,  being 
that  established  in  1793  at  Copenhagen  (“Orient,” 
1843,  p.  58).  This  was  followed  at 
Technical  Cassel  in  1802;  and  during  the  next 
Training  years  general  associations  were 

Among  formed  in  Prussia  (1812),  Bavaria 
Jews.  (1830),  Baden  (1833),  Saxony  (1837), 
Hanover  (1841),  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  (1846);  in  many  cases  these  general  movements 
had  been  preceded  by  local  associations,  the  success 
of  which  led  to  their  spread. 

Iu  1888  Baron  de  Hirscli  gave  large  sums  of 
money  (2,000,000  gulden)  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
artisans  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  In  the  preceding 
year  N.  Handler  of  Leipsic  had  given  100,000  marks 
for  a  school  for  Jewish  boys  to  be  trained  as  artisans 
(“  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1888,  p.  505).  In  1844-45 
many  private  benefactors  devoted  their  money  to 
a  similar  purpose.  In  the  former  year  II.  Todesco 
founded  a  prize  of  500  florins  for  every  Jewish  jour¬ 
neyman  who  completed  his  apprenticeship  at  Vienna 
(“Orient,”  1844,  p.  188),  and  D.  Massaroni  of  Rome 
gave  2,000  florins  to  the  Trabotti  foundation  to  train 
each  year  two  Jewish  lads  as  watchmakers  (“Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1845,  p.  654). 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  towns  and  countries 
in  which  exist  certain  of  the  most  effective  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  helped  to  train  Jews  in  handicrafts 
throughout  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Countries  in  which  general  institutions  exist  are 
indicated  by  italics. 


Founded. 

Flace. 

Source. 

1793 

Copenhagen 

Orient,  1843,  p.  58. 

1803 

Cassel 

A.  Z.  J.  1891,  No.  12,  p.  2. 

1813 

Prussia 

A.  Z.  J.  1882,  p.  71 ;  1900,  pp.  22,  vl. 

1819 

Strasburg 

A.  Z.  J.  1840,  p.  214;  1900,  p.  115. 

1823 

Frank  fort-on -the - 
Main 

A.  Z.  J.  1845,  p.  22. 

1826 

Bavaria 

A.  Z.  J.  1888,  p.  165. 

1829 

Dresden 

A.  Z.  J.  1837,  p.  4. 

1833 

Baden 

A.  Z.  J.  1837,  p.  382. 

1834 

Venice 

A.  Z.  J.  1838,  p.  497. 

1835 

Schwerin 

A.  Z.  J.  1839,  p.  393. 

1837 

Saxon  ?/ 

A.  Z.  J.  1837,  p.  PA 

1839 

Budapest 

A.  Z.J.  1839,  p.  550. 

1840 

Breslau 

Orient,  1843,  p.  325. 

1841 

Bonn 

A.  Z.  J.  1841,  p.  84. 

1841 

Hanover 

A.  Z.  J.  1841,  p.  325. 

1841 

Vienna 

i  A.  Z.  J.  1883,  p.  107 ;  Wertheimer, 
Jabrb.  i.  69. 

1843 

Mulhausen 

A.  Z.  J.  1843,  p.  297. 

1843 

Prossnitz 

A.  Z.  J.  1843,  p.  324. 

1845 

Mannheim 

A.  Z.  J.  1845,  p.  478. 

1846 

Prague 

Wertheimer,  Jalirb.  iii.  52. 

1S46 

H  u  n  g  a  r  y  (L. 
Low) 

A.  Z.  J,  1826,  p.  748. 

1846 

Bohemia 

A.  Z.  J.  1846,  p.  630. 

1850 

Bayonne 

Univers.  Isr.  April  19, 1901. 

1855 

Posen 

A.  Z.  J.  1842,  p.  114. 

1867 

Rome 

Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  455. 

188S 

Galicia  and  Bu- 
koio ina  (Baron 
de  Hirscli) 

A.  Z.  J.  1888,  p.  790. 

A.  Z.  J,  =  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums. 


In  more  recent  times  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  and  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association  have  estab¬ 
lished  technical  schools  as  part  of  their  regular  work 
in  the  East,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  most  apprentice¬ 
ship  committees,  attached  to  boards  of  guardians 
and  other  Jewish  philanthropic  institutions,  to  train 
in  manual  labor  the  lads  entrusted  to  their  care. 
See  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle;  Anglo- 
Jewisii  Association. 

a.  D.— J. 

EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE.  See  New 

York. 

EDUCATORE  ISRAELITA  :  Monthly  period¬ 
ical  founded  by  Giuseppe  Levi,  and  published  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Esdra  Pontremoli,  at 
Vercelli  (1853-74).  It  advocated  moderate  Jewish 
reform,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  cooperation  of 
all  communities.  Luzzatto,  Della  Torre,  Cantoni, 
Mortara,  and  Benamozegli  were  among  its  contribu¬ 
tors.  After  Levi’s  death  in  1874  the  periodical 
was  continued  in  Casalc  by  Flaminio  Servi  under 
the  title  II  Vessillo  Israelitico. 

Bibliography  :  Educatore ,  iii.  32 2. 

<*•  I.  E. 

‘EDUYOT  (“Evidences”  of  the  sages  on  ancient 
lialakot;  called  also  Behirta  [“Choice”  of  hala- 
kot]):  The  seventh  treatise  in  the  order  Nezikin  of 
the  Mislmah.  When,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  it  became  necessary,  through  the  removal 
of  R.  Gamaliel  II.  from  the  office  of  patriarch,  to 
decide  religious  questions  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
there  was  produced,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  Eduyot,  a  collection  of  unassailable  traditions. 


Jewish  School  at  Jkkusalkm, 
Showing  Pupils  Reading  from  Inverted  Text. 

(From  a  photograph  iu  the  posseasiou  of  Nksiui  lieluir.) 
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From  time  to  time  more  material  was  added  to  this 
groundwork,  until  the  treatise  was  concluded  on  the 
redaction  of  the  whole  Mishnah.  There  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  many  subjects  touched  upon  in 
the  ‘Eduyot;  and  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  each 
is  not  its  purpose.  Even  the  names  of  the  sages  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lialakot  provide  but  a  loose  thread 
of  union. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  longer  portions  of 
the  treatise : 

Chapter  i.:  In  1-3  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Hillel  and 
Shammai  is  again  brought  up  for  consideration ;  namely,  the 
chief  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  niddah,  hallah,  and 
mikweh.  In  7-11  the  schools  bring  forward  various  decisions 
relating  either  to  Levitical  purity  or  to  priestly  tithes  (“  toho- 
rot,”  ”zera‘im”).  In  13-14  a  group  of  halakot  is  given  in 
which  the  Hillelites  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  Shammaites 

Chapters  ii-  nndiL.r  Insertions  in  which  Kanina.  “  deputy 

or  the  high  priest,”  reports  concerning  certain  customs  in  the 
Temple  and  other  precedents  at  Jerusalem  (ii.  1-3) .  Each  mish¬ 
nah  consists  of  three  halakot,  which  were  pro- 

Contents.  pounded  by  Ishmael  or  in  his  school,  or  by 
Akibaor  in  his  house  of  learning  (4-8);  they 
are  followed  by  two  haggadic  sentences  of  Akiba  (9-10).  In 
ch.  iii.  space  is  given  to  Dosa  ben  Harkinas,  who  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  disputes  with  Gamaliel ;  and  matters  relating  to 
tohorot  and  zera‘im  are  treated  together  with  a  marriage  law. 
In  7-12  the  thread  dropped  in  ch.  ii.  is  taken  up  again :  it  con¬ 
tains  four  questions  disputed  by  Joshua ;  three  by  Zadok ;  four 
by  Gamaliel  (besides  two  groups  of  his  teachings,  each 
group  consisting  of  three  parts,  which  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  two  schools);  and  three  by  Gamaliel’s  colleague 
Eleazar  ben  Azariah. 

Chapter  iv.:  Continues  i.  12-14  by  giving  the  exceptional  cases. 
Here  the  Shammaites  appear  as  putting  a  milder  construction 
upon  the  Law  than  the  Hillelites  (1-12). 

Chapter  v.:  Gives  other  halakot  in  which  the  Hillelites  and 
Shammaites  take  a  stand  similar  to  that  taken  in  the  earlier 
chapters.  These  halakot  are  severally  mentioned  by  Judah 
Jose,  Ishmael,  and  Eliezer  (1-6). 

Chapter  vi.:  The  opinions  of  new  colleagues  of  Jose,  Joshua, 
and  Eliezer  are  given  in  continuation  of  ch.  iii.,  partly  treating 
of  the  same  subject  (1-3) . 

Chapter  vii.:  Joshua  and  Judah  again  appear  (1-7),  and  Ga¬ 
maliel’s  halakot  are  given  on  the  consecration  of  the  new  moon 
and  of  the  leap-year,  a  subject  of  dispute  at  the  time.  In  8-9  the 
opinions  of  older  colleagues  are  given. 

Chapter  viii.:  The  opinions  of  members  of  the  house  of  Beteira 
(1,  3)  and  of  important  contemporaries  and  older  teachers  (2, 4) 
are  presented;  also  a  halakah  of  Akiba  on  a  marriage  law, 
already  treated,  and  a  statement  of  Joshua  on  the  future  mission 
of  the  prophet  (5) .  To  this  the  opinions  of  other  teachers  are 
added. 

The  tractate  closes  with  an  ethical  teaching ;  “  The  wise  men 
say,  Elijah  will  not  appear  in  order  to  draw  some  nigh  and  to 
keep  others  away,  but  in  order  to  bring  peace  into  the  world : 

‘  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  And  he  shall  turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers  ’  (Mai.  iii.  23-24  [A.  V.  iv.  5-6]).” 

The  space  in  this  treatise  allotted  to  each  of  the 
teachers  is  in  proportion  to  his  importance;  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Akiba’s  name  is  justified 
by  the  great  conciliatory  part  which  he  took  in  the 
disputes  of  the  time. 

A  synopsis  of  some  of  the  insertions  follows : 

In  i.  4-6  this  question  is  put :  “  Why  are  not  the  names  given 
of  the  authors  of  those  halakot  which  are  not  accepted  ?  ”  The 
answer  is :  “  To  show  that  after  a  clearer  in- 
Insertions.  sight  they  withdraw  their  opinions  and  do  not 
abide  by  them  stubbornly ;  or  they  are  used  as 
sources  to  serve  as  precedents  in  certain  cases.”  In  v.  6  Akiba 
ben  Mahalalel  is  cited  as  having  firmly  adhered  to  his  opinion  ; 
but  at  his  death  he  bade  his  son  yield  to  the  majority,  in  ii. 

9-10  and  viii.  6-7  are  sayings  to  encourage  the  people  for  the 
loss  of  the  Temple. 


Tlie  Tosefta  to  ‘Eduyot  generally  follows  the  or¬ 
der  observed  in  the  Mishnah.  After  the  introductory 


halakot  (Tosef.  i.  1-3  =  Mishnah  i.  1-3)  and  the 
peace  exhortations  (Tosef.  i.  4-6  =  Mishnah  i.  4-6), 
those  cases  mentioned  in  Mishnah  i.  12  are  taken  up 
in  which  the  Hillelites  yield  to  the  Shammaites  (To¬ 
sef.  i.  6),  the  disputes  between  the  schools  being 
omitted.  Sentences  follow  (Tosef.  i.  8-14  =  Mish¬ 
nah  ii.  5-10)  advising  a  wise  and  moderate  limitation 
j  of  individual  opinions  where  certainty  is  lacking 
in  cases  of  dispute.  After  a  short  selection  from  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  (Tosef. 
The  i.  16-18  =  Mishnah  iii.  3,  6,  7),  con- 
Tosefta.  sideration  is  given  to  the  occasional 
milder  constructions  of  the  Shamma¬ 
ites  and  the  severer  ones  of  the  Hillelites  (Tosef.  ii. 
2-9  =  Mishnah  iv.  6,  7,  11;  v.  1,  3-5).  In  Tosef.  ii. 
9,  the  exceptional  opinion  of  Akabia  (Mishnah  v 

e,  T)  a©  considered.  Tosef.  id.  lO  SrXislansvIi  -ri. 

and  iii.  1  (=  vii.  2)  touch  briefly  upon  the  chief  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Gamaliel.  Tosef.  iii.  2,  3  (=  Mishnah  viii. 
5)  gives  laws  of  purification  which  have  reference 
to  the  position  of  Jerusalem  after  the  destruction. 
The  conclusion  (Tosef,  iii.  4)  agrees  with  Mishnah 
viii.  7. .  Tosef.  i.  7,  ii.  1-2,  and  ii.  6  do  not  wholly  fit 
into  this  treatise.  The  last  paragraph  is  a  fragment 
from  the  Mishnali  of  Eliezer  ben  Jacob. 

In  general,  the  Tosefta  took  as  a  basis  a  treatise 
which  dealt  only  with  the  chief  questions  regarding 
the  day  called  “bo  ba-yom”  (that  day);  but  the 
Mishnah  of  'Eduyot  is  of  a  wider  range. 

BIt3L*Pg?apiiL:  Biinner,  Einiges  Uber  Ursprung  und 

Bedeutungdcs  Trahtats  Eduyot ,  in  Monatsschrift,  1871, 
o3£4%  °?-"A  Babbmowicz,  Legislation  Criminelle ,  pp. 
~0o-~12,  Paris,  18*1:  Schwarz,  Controverse  der  Scham - 
maiten  und  Hillehten,  Vienna,  1893;  Brull’s  Jahrb.  iv 
68-64;  Rapoport,  in  Kerern  Hcmed,  v.  181;  Krochmal* 
Moreh  Nebulie  ha-Zeman,  pp.  163-164  et  passim ;  Kliiger 
irr?,j  r  Genesis  und  Composition  der  Halachasammlung 
EdiiyoU  Breslau,  189o;  L.  A.  Rosenthal,  Ueber  den  Zusam- 
menhang  der  Mischna,  pp.  37-58,  Strasburg,  1891;  idem, 
Ueber  die  Hagadain  der  Mechilta ,  in  Kohut  Memorial 
volume ,  New  York,  1897 ;  Albert  Scheinin,  Die  HoclischuU 
zxl  J  amnia,  Krotoschin,  1898 ;  Rosenthal,  Die  Mischna : 
Aufbau  und  Quellenscheidung ,  Strasburg,  1903. 

s-  s-  L.  A.  R. 

‘EFA  or  HEFA:  Rabbinic  scholar  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Babylonia,  who,  al¬ 
though  but  few  halakot  and  fewer  haggadot  are 
associated  with  his  name,  acquired  considerable 
fame  as  belonging  to  “the  ingenious  scholars  of 
Pumbedita  ”  (Sanh.  17b ;  Men.  17a).  His  full  name, 
which  was  “  ‘Efa  b.  Rahba,  ”  appears  once  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  but  in  Yerushalmi 
he  is  always  cited  as  “Hefa,”  without  patronymic 
or  title. 


Bibliography ;  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  85a;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 

U07  Ot ,  11.,  S.U. 

s-  s-  S.  M. 

EFES,  AFES,  or  PAS :  Scholar  of  the  third 
century;  secretary  to  the  patriarch  Judah  I.  (Gen. 
R.  lxxv.  5),  and  one  of  the  last  tannaim.  Af¬ 
ter  Judah’s  death,  while  Efes  conducted  a  col¬ 
lege  in  southern  Judea,  oil  account  of  which  he  was 
called  “Efes  (in  Yerushalmi,  “Pas”)  Daromi” 
(Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv.  68a;  Eccl.  R.  vii.  7),  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Sepphoris,  although  the 
dying  patriarch  had  ordered  the  appointment  of 
Hanina  b.  Hama  to  that  position.  The  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  supersede  Efes,  who  was  his  senior  by 
two  years  and  a  half  (Shab.  59b;  Ket.  103b;  com- 
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pare  Yer.  l.c. ;  Eccl.  R.  l.c .).  Hosha‘yah  Rabba  was 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  reported  in  his  name  several 
haggadic  remarks,  among  them  one  bearing  on  Isa. 
lx.  3  (Hebr.):  “Nations  shall  walk  by  thy  light,” 
from  which  he  argues  that  Jerusalem  will  in  the 
future  become  a  torch  by  the  light  of  which  people 
will  walk  (Pesik.  xxi.  144b).  Hosha'yah  reports  also 
a  civil  law  in  Efes’  name  (Yer.  Yoma  v.  43a) ;  and 
Simeon  b.  Lakish  applied  to  him  for  information  on 
a  ritualistic  point  (‘Er.  65b;  Yer.  ‘Er.  iv.  23c). 

Efes  did  not  survive  Judah  I.  many  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hanina  b.  Hama. 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  122a;  Halevy,  Bvrot  ha- 

Bishonim ,  ii.  133a  et  seq .;  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal .  Amor .  i.  91 ; 

Heilprin,  Seder  ba-Borot,  ii.,  s.v.;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  44. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

EFODX.  See  Duran,  Profiat. 

EFRATI,  AMRAM  BEN  NATHAN :  Rabbi 
of  Valencia  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nissim  b.  Reuben, 
rabbi  of  Barcelona,  and  of  Simeon  b.  Zemah  (RaSII- 
BaZ),  whom  he  consulted  on  rabbinical  questions. 
He  occupied  the  rabbinate  of  Valencia  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Efrati  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
contemporaries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  he  had  had  occasion  to  at¬ 
tack  certain  powerful  members  of  his  community 
whose  actions  had  given  public  offense.  He<enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  Talmudist  and  mys¬ 
tic,  and  was  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  secular 
sciences  also.  He  seems  to  have  been  opposed  to 
casuistry.  In  his  decisions  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  largely  followed  Maimonides. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  there  came  to  Valencia 
Hasdai  b.  Solomon,  a  distinguished  casuist,  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  defame  Efrati  and  attacked  him  openly, 
Efrati ’s  literary  remains  consist  only  of  a  few  re- 
sponsa,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet. 

Bibliography  :  Weiss,  Dor,  v.  157-161;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Ge- 

dolim ,  i.  77b. 

S.  S.  M.  Sel. 

EGER  (Czech,  Cheb) :  Bohemian  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Eger.  The  population  of 
Eger  in  1890  was  17,148,  including  508  Jews.  The 
oldest  document  mentioning  the  Jews  is  dated  March 
12,  1314,  and  refuses  them  permission  to  inhabit  a 
new  street  near  the  monastery.  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  Oct.  23,  1322,  in  which 
the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  pledges  Eger  to 
John,  King  of  Bohemia.  Louis  annulled  all  the  debts 
of  Abbot  Griebel  of  Waldsassen  to  the  Jews.  At 
that  time  the  Jews  inhabited  a  special  part  of  the 
city  called  “Unter  den  Juden.” 

About  1332,  under  Charles  IV.,  many  rich  Jews 
settled  in  Eger,  where  they  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Jews  formed  one-fourth  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  town.  They  had  then  a  high  school, 
a  synagogue,  a  synagogue  courtyard  (“  Judenhoff  ”), 
a  house  for  the  cantor,  and  a  cemetery.  Their 
wealth  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  inhabitants. 
The  charges  against  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
Black  Death  (1348)  reached  Eger  on  March  25, 
1349;  and  in  1350  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  mob,  incited  by  a  monk’s  preaching;  nearly 


all  were  massacred,  their  goods  appropriated,  and 
their  books  taken  to  the  town  hall,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Library  of  Prague.  The  street 
where  this  occurred  still  bears  the  name  “  Mordg&ss- 
chen.  ”  On  May  15  the  citizens  were  absolved  from 
all  guilt  in  the  matter  by  Charles  IV.  himself.  It 
seems  that  the  few  survivors  fled  to  Konigsberg,  a 
neighboring  town,  where  they  gave  Jewish  burial  to 
many  of  the  dead  whom  they  had  carried  with  them. 

Some  Jews  returned  to  Eger  shortly  after  this,  for 
four  “  Judenmeister  ”  (rabbis)  are  mentioned  in  1352, 
and  a  tombstone  of  a  Jewess,  “  Kele  ”  (1353),  is  still 
to  be  seen.  They  repurchased  from  Albrecht  Noth- 
heft,  the  “Landvogt,”  their  synagogue,  school,  and 
cemeterjr.  This  purchase  was  confirmed  by  Charles 
Nov.  6,  1364.  On  Jan.  25, 1379,  King  Wenzel  form¬ 
ally  declared  tliat  tUe  J evrs  of  Egor  vrero  Xifs  eerfg 

(“  Kammerknechte  ”),  and  that  they  could  be  sum¬ 
moned  only  before  the  royal  judge  of  the  town; 
they  were  thus  protected  against  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  authorities.  Two  years  later,  May  5, 
1381,  he  freed  the  Jews  of  Eger  (together  with  other 
inhabitants)  from  taxes  for  five  years  in  return  for 
financial  assistance.  In  1390  he  remitted  all  debts 
due  the  Jews.  He  included  them  in  the  safe-con¬ 
duct  given  (1391)  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  so 
that  they  had  protection  within  the  empire  and  in 
Bohemia.  Many  documents  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  evidence  the  jealousy  aroused 
through  their  success  by  the  “  Jewish  bread-thieves.  ” 
In  1410  they  had  their  own  “Tanzhaus”  in  the 
“  Juden  gasse.” 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  Hussite  troub¬ 
les,  a  deputation  from  Eger  complained  to  King 
Sigismund  (1430)  that  the  Jews,  on  the  strength  of 
their  old  privileges,  were  not  performing  military 
service.  The  city  council  thereupon  received  permis¬ 
sion  (Oct.3)  to  expel  all  the  Jews.  The  synagogue  be¬ 
came  a  chapel.  But  the  council  soon  repented,  and 
in  1434  received  permission  from  Sigismund  to  allow 
as  many  Jews  to  enter  the  city  as  business  interests 
demanded.  A  safe-conduct  was  given  on  Oct.  1. 
Each  Jewish  family  was  to  pay  fifty  florins  “  Schutz- 
geld.”  In  1437  there  were  two  families,  in  1457  only 
three,  the  last  with  the  express  permission  of  King 
Podiebrad.  In  1463  King  George  agreed  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senate  to  put  the  Eger  Jews  under  the 
dominion  of  the  city  itself. 

At  the  present  time  the  community  of  Eger  has 
three  village  dependencies,  a  synagogue,  a  cemetery, 
a  hebra  kaddisha,  a  society  of  synagogal  chorists, 
and  a  woman’s  benevolent  society.  See  Bohemia. 

Bibliography:  Wertheimer,  Die  Juden  in  Oesterreieh ,  p. 
176;  Heinrich  Gradl,  Monumenta  Egrana ,  Nos.  62],  714; 
Friedlander,  Materialien  zur  Gesch .  der  Juden  in  B6hmen% 
pp.  11-14, 17,  Briinn,  1888 ;  Jacob  Simon,  Urkundliches  Ma¬ 
terial  zur  Gesch.  der  Egerer  Judengasse ,  in  Monatsschrift , 
xliv.  297  et  seq.,  345  et  seq.;  Salfeld,  Martyrologium ,  pp.  2o0, 
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EGER  or  EGERS  :  A  family  established  for  a 
long  time  at  Halberstadt,  Germany.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  known  by  the  name  of  “  Gins  ” 
or  “  Ginsmann,  ”  by  which  appellation  the  first  two 
definitely  authenticated  members,  Mayer  and  Da¬ 
vid,  are  known.  R.  Akiba  Eger  of  Posen,  likewise 
called  himself  “  Ginsmann  ”  while  in  Friedland.  To 
the  same  family  probably  belongs  Jacob  Egers,  some- 
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time  teacher  at  the  Training-School  for  Teachers  in 
Berlin. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  foregoing  and  of 
some  of  the  other  important  members  of  the  family 
follow  the  subjoined  pedigree: 

The  slitadlan  R.  Mayer  Ginsmann 
(Halberstadt,  Germany ;  d.  1G74) 


Elijah  Eger  (d.  1705)  David  Ginsmann  (d.  1694; 

|  celebrated  as  a  “  harif  ”) 

Lob  Eger 
(d.  1750) 


For  unknown  reasons  the  change  was  not  made,  but 
a  year  later  he  was  called  to  the  important  rabbinate 
of  Posen.  From  that  time  his  real  public  activit}^ 
began,  and  lasted  till  his  death  twenty-five  years 
later. 

Eger’s  Talmudic  learning  moved  altogether  in 
the  paths  of  the  dialecticism  com- 
Spiritual  mon  among  the  rabbis  of  the  eiglit- 
and  eentli  century.  An  example  is  given 
Religious  by  O.  H.  Schorr  in  “He-Haluz,”  ii. 
Activity.  29.  His  mode  of  thinking  on  such 
subjects  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  quotation : 


i  •  i 

Elijah  Eger  Simhah  Buniin  Eger 

(d.  1761)  (d.  1764) 


Mayer  Eger  David  Eger  Akiba  Eger 

(author  of  11  Mishnat  de~ 
Rabbi  Akiba”;  d.  175S) 


Lob  b.  Eger  Wolf  Eger  (rabbi  Gitel  =  Moses  Guens 
(rabbi  in  Halberstadt;  in  Leipnik)  I 

d.  1814)  i  Akiba  Eger  (rabbi 

|  Akiba  Eger  (rabbi  in  Posen ;  d.  1837) 

Samuel  Levin  Egers  in  Halberstadt; 

(author  of  “  ‘Atteret  d.  1824) 

Paz”;  “Landrab-  I 

biner”  in  Bruns-  Joseph  Eger  (assistant 

wick ;  d.  1842)  rabbi ;  d.  1854) 


Jacob  Egers 
(d.  1891) 


Bibliography:  Auerbach,  Gesch .  der Israelitischen Gemeinde 
Halberstadt ,  pp.  32,  33, 142,  1866. 
j.  H.  Gut. 


Akiba  Eger  (Eiger)  the  Younger  (Akiba 
ben  Moses  Guens):  German  rabbi  and  champion 
of  Orthodoxy ;  born  at  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  Nov. 
8, 1761 ;  died  at  Posen  Oet.  12, 1837.  Akiba Js  mother, 
Gitel,  whose  family  was  probably  from  the  Bohemian 
city  of  Eger,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Akiba  Eger 
(d.  1758),  formerly  rabbi  of  Presburg,  whose  name 
was  taken  by  his  grandson,  Akiba  ben  Moses  Guens. 
At  an  early  age  Akiba  showed  great  proficiency 
in  Talmud,  so  that  his  uncle,  Wolf  Eger,  later  rabbi 
of  Leipnik,  took  him  under  his  care  at  Breslau. 
Akiba  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that  the 
wealthy  Itzig  Margalioth  of  Lissa  gave  him  his 
daughter  Glueckclie  and  provided  for  his  needs. 
He  refused  to  accept  a  rabbinical  position,  his  ideal¬ 
istic  nature  being  repelled  by  the  idea  of  deriving 
material  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  Law.  The 
great  conflagration  which  destroyed  Lissa  in  1791 
impoverished  his  father-in-law  and  forced  Eger  to 
accept  the  rabbinate  of  Markisch  Friedland  in  West 
Prussia.  His  noble  and  self-sacrificing  character 
and  his  great  Talmudic  learning  made  him  univer¬ 
sally  beloved,  and  won  for  him  an  international  rep¬ 
utation  among  orthodox  Jews.  He  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  resign  his  charge  and  to  accept  a 
position  as  teacher,  or  a  small  stipend  from  wealthy 
patrons  of  a  bet  ha-midrash,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  religious  responsibilities  of  the  rabbinical  office, 
but  remained  in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
congregation  and  family.  When  his  daughter  Sorel 
married  Moses  Scitreiber  in  1813,  he  allowed  his  son- 
in-law  to  present  his  name  as  a  candidate  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Triesch  (Miinz,  “  Rabbi  Eleasar,  Gc- 
naunt  Schemen  Rokeacli,”  p.  143,  Treves,  1895). 


“  I  saw  an  admirable  explanation  of  a  Talmudic  saying  in  the 
“Emek  ha-Melek.’  ‘The  Talmud  says  (Hul.  69a):  “Because 
Abraham  said,  Neither  a  thread  nor  a  shoe-latchet  (Gen.  xiv. 
23),  his  descendants  were  privileged  to  wear  the  thread  of  the 
zizit  and  the  strap  of  the  teflllin.1  As  the  strap  of  the  teflllin, 
wound  about  tbe  left  arm,  corresponds  to  the  shoe-latchet,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  tie  the  lateliet  of  tbe  left  shoe  first  ” 
(Notes  on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  p.  1,  Berlin,  1862). 

In  casuistry  he  was  of  the  ultra-rigorous  type.  In 
a  circular,  published  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  German, 
he  appealed  in  the  most  solemn  terms  to  his  col- 


Akiba  Eger  the  Younger. 

leagues  not  to  allow  the  use  at  Passover  of  alcohol 
made  from  potatoes.  He  prohibited  the  writing 
of  a  bill  of  divorce  upon  parchment  originally 
manufactured  for  use  as  a  scroll.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  added  that  in  his  decisions  he  was  guided 
by  humanitarian  views,  and  allowed  many  things, 
otherwise  forbidden,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
poor  and  the  widow. 

Eger  was  naturally  a  strict  opponent  of  Reform, 
and  declared  the  slightest  change  in  the  order  of  serv¬ 
ice  inadmissible :  “  If  one  disturbed  only  the  one- 

thousandth  part  of  the  words  of  our  Rabbis  in  the 
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Talmud  the  whole  Torah  would  collapse”  (see 
“  Eleh  Dibrelia-Berit,”  p.  27,  Altona,  1819).  He 
was  also  opposed  to  secular  learning,  and  one  or  two 
hours  a  day  for  that  purpose  was  the  utmost  con¬ 
cession  he  would  make  to  the  government  when 
compulsory  secular  education  of  Jewish  children 
was  introduced  into  Prussia.  He  accoidingly  le- 
buked  Solomon  Plessneii,  though  somewhat  mildly, 
for  having  advocated  secular  schools  for  the  Jews  in 
place  of  the  heder  (Elias  Plessner,  “Biblisches  und 
Rabbinisclies  aus  Salomon  Plessner’s  Nachlass,” 
Ilebr.  part,  p.  13,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1897). 
Though  when  measured  by  modern  standards  Akiba 
Eger  appears  extreme  in  his  views,  compared  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  especially  with  his  son-in-law 
Moses  Sofer,  he  presents  really  one  of  the  mildest 
types  of  Orthodoxy.  In  spite  of  an  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  he  often  spent  whole  nights  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  and  his  conduct  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1831  was  recognized  by  Freder¬ 
ick  William  III.  in  a  special  royal  order  addressed 
to  the  chief  of  the  province. 

Of  his  works  the  following  have  been  edited: 
“  Hilluka  de-Rabbanan,”  notes  on  Nissim  Gerondi’s 
novellas  to  Baba  Mezi‘a,  Dyhernfurth,  1822;  Re- 
sponsa,  Warsaw,  1834,  reprinted  with  additions,  ih. 

1876;  “Derush  we-Hiddusli, ”  novella} 
His  Works,  on  various  Talmudic  treatises  and 
homilies,  %b.  1839;  Glosses  on  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  printed  in  the  editions  of  Prague,  1830-34, 
and  Warsaw,  1860-63;  Tosafot,  glosses  on  theMisli- 
nali,  in  the  editions  of  xlltona,  1841-45,  and  Warsaw, 
1862-67;  “Hiddushe  Rabbi  Akiba  Eger,”  notes  on 
various  Talmudic  treatises,  Berlin,  1858;  Notes  on 
the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  in  the  edition  of 
Konigsberg,  1859 ;  Notes  on  Sliulhan  * Aruk,  Orali 
I-Iayyim,  edited  by  Abraham  Bleicherode,  Berlin, 
1862;  Notes  on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mislipat 
and  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  edited  by  Nahum  Streusand, 
Thorn,  1869 ;  a  further  collection  of  Responsa,  edited 
by  Isaac  Caro,  Vienna,  1889. 
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Akiba  Eger  the  Elder  of  Presburg  :  German 
rabbi*  born  at  Halbcrstadt  about  1<20;  died  at 
Presburg  Sept.  17,  1758.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  had  a  dispute  on  Talmudic  matters  with 
Meir,  chief  rabbi  of  Eisenstadt.  In  1749  lie  was 
elected  rabbi  of  Ziilz  (Silesia),  and  in  1756  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Rabbi  Moses  Harif  of  Pres¬ 
burg.  Eger  was  the  author  of  “Mishnat  de-Rabbi 
Akiba,”  novellas  on  several  treatises  of  tlie  Talmud. 
Furth5  1781;  and  of  several  Responsa,  published 
in  the  “  Bene  Ahubah”  of  Jonathan  Eybescliiitz, 
Prague,  1819. 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclineider,  in  Ersch  and ,  ruber.  EucJ/c. 
section  i .  part  67,  p.  34o;  Frankel,  m  Oncnt ,  Bit.  col 
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Jacob  Egers:  German  scholar  and  educator; 
born  at  Halbcrstadt  Jan.  18,  1834;  died  at  Berlin 
Nov.  17,  1891.  He  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  master  at  the  Training-School  for  Teachers  (“  Lehr- 
erbildungsanstalt  ”)  in  Berlin. 

He  published  the  diwan  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hitters  secular  poetry  and  allegory, 
“Hai  ben  Mekiz,”  Berlin,  1886,  some  parts  of  which 
were  translated  into  German  by  D.  Kaufmann ;  and 
two  poems  of  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  with  notes  in  the 
“Zunz  Jubel  sell  rift,”  Hebr.  part,  pp.  192-200. 

Bibliography':  Oester.  Wochensclirift ,  1891,  p.  886. 
e  M.  Sel. 


Lob  b.  Akiba  Eger:  German  Talmudist;  died 
at  Halbcrstadt  1814.  In  1775  Eger  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  the  community  in  succession  to  his  late 
teacher,  Isaac  Schwanfeld.  He  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  furthering  Talmudic  studies  in  his  native 
cityfhis  yeshibah  in  consequence  achieving  a  high 
refutation.  In  collaboration  with  his  brothei  V  olf 
he  published  supplementary  notes  to  his  father’s 
work,  “Mishnat  de-Rabbi  Akiba.”  A  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  by  Eger  on  the  death  of  Fiedeiick 
the  Great  (1786)  gives  proof  of  his  oratorical  attain¬ 
ments.  A  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved 
in  manuscript.  Some  of  them  denounce  the  fash¬ 
ions  then  coming  into  vogue,  especially  the  wearing 
of  jewelry  by  Yvomen ;  others  warn  against  buying 
Christian  sacred  vessels,  even  when  offered  bj  the 
clergy. 

Bibliography'  :  Auerbach,  Gesch.  dcr  Israelitisclien  Gemcinde 

Halbcrstadt ,  p.  105. 

L.  G.  A* 


Nathan  ben  Abraham  Eger:  Bohemian  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar;  lived  at  Prague  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  Yvas  the  authoi  of 
“Gan  Nata‘,”  a  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  Prague,  1695,  and  often  reprinted. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii.,  No.  1723c ;  Stemschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2035. 


Samuel  Levin  (Perez  Sabel)  Egers :  German 
Talmudist;  born  in  Halberstadt  June  9,  176S;  died  in 
Brunswick  Dec.  3,  1842.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pupils,  and  afterward  an  assistant,  in  his 
father’s  yeshibah.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  rabbi 
of  Brunswick,  and  filled  this  position  until  his 

death.  . 

E«*ers  was  not  adverse  to  the  introduction  or  re¬ 
forms;  thus  he  founded  in  1828  an  “Elementar- 
scliule”  in  Brunswick;  and  three  years  later  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  confirmation  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  1836  Egers  became  blind;  but  in  spite  of  his 
severe  sufferings  he  did  not  relax  his  labors.  In 
1842  he  gave  his  assent  to  a  plan  to  render  the 
S3rna(po°*ue  service  shorter  and  more  intelligible. 

Egers’  works  include:  “  Atteret  Paz,”  novellas  on 
Bezali;  “Rimmon  Perez,”  novellas  on  Ketubot,  Al¬ 
tona,  1S23 ;  besides  several  homilies. 


Bibliography*:  Herzfeld,  in  Allg.  Zeit.dcs  Jud.  1842,  pp.  41--, 
461  762,  Suppl.  to  1843:  Zunz,  Z  G  i.  242:  Auerbach,  GcmIi. 
dcr  Israelitisclien  Gemcinde  Halbcrstadt,  p.  103. 


Solomon  ben  Akiba  Eger  :  German  rabbi;  born 
at  Lissa  1785;  died  in  Posen  Dec.  22,  1852.  In  1830 
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Solomon  ben  Akiba  Eger. 


lie  became  rabbi  of  Kaliscli,  Russian  Poland,  and  on 
tbe  death  of  his  father  (1837)  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
rabbinate  of  Posen, 
which  charge  he  held 
till  the  year  of  his 
death. 

His  published  works 
are :  notes  on  the  work 
of  R.  Alfasi,  Wilua, 
1860;  a  biography  of 
his  father,  Berlin,  1862; 
Notes  on  the  Talmud, 
Wilna,  1SS0;  Notes  on 
the  Shulhan  *  A  r  u  k , 
Yoreh  De'ah,  Konigs- 
berg. 

Bibliography  :  Solomon 
Lewysohn,  Vollstdndigc 
~  „  10_  „  Biographic  dcs  R.  Akiba 

Egci ,  p.  3a,  Posen,  lS<o ;  S.  Jewnin,  Nahlat  ‘ Olamim ,  p.  11, 

lS94SaW'  S’  Sofer’  ba-Mcshulldsh ,  p.ola,  Munkacs, 

L-  B.  Fu. 

Wolf  ben  Akiba  Eger :  German  Talmudist ; 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
He  was  born  in  Halberstadt,  and  married  tliedaugh- 
tei  of  Joseph  Teoinim,  the  rabbi  of  Breslau,  where¬ 
upon  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that  city.  He  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  which  attracted  great  numbers  of 
youth  possessed  of  a  desire  for  Talmudical  study. 
Aftei  1  <  80  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Leipnik,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  Together  with  his 
brother  Lob  he  edited  his  father’s  “Mishnat  de- 
Rabbi  Akiba,”  and  added  to  it  a  supplement  of 
his  own,  Fiirth,  1781. 

:  Auerbacb,  Gcsch.  dcrlsraelitischen  Gemcindc 
p.  1°3;  Lewysohn,  Vollstandigc  Biographic 
Posen- 1881 ;  walden- Sliem 

L*  A.  Pe. 

EGESIPPTJS.  See  Joseph  b.  Gorion. 

EGGS  (nvu)—  Biblical  Data:  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  refers  to  eggs  of  birds  (Dent.  xxii.  6)  and  of 
vipers  (Isa.  lix.  5,  A.  V.,  “cockatrice”),  and  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  ostrich  leaves  the  egg  in 
the  warm  sand  and  allows  it  to  come  to  maturity 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun  (Job  xxxlx.  14).  The 
humane  command  is  given  not  to  take  away  the 
dam  together  with  the  eggs  from  the  nest  (Deut. 
l.c.).  The  custom  of  collecting  eggs  which  had 
been  left  in  the  nest  is  made  use  of  in  the  fine  im¬ 
agery  of  Isaiah  (x.  14). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  the 
Rabbis  (IIul.  64a),  the  eggs  of  birds  suitable  for  eat¬ 
ing  have  one  end  oblate  and  the  other  pointed,  and 
the  white  surrounds  the  yolk;  whereas  with  the 
eggs  of  impure  birds  the  ends  are  either  both  pointed 
or  both  oblate,  while  at  times  the  yolk  is  outside  the 
white.  .  In  the  eggs  of  amphibious  animals  the  yolk 
and  white  are  intermingled.  Impure  birds  may  sit 
upon  and  hatch  the  eggs  of  pure  birds,  and  vice 
\ersa  (Hul.  138b).  The  male  bird  sometimes  sits 
upon  the  eggs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  partridge ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities  both  the  eggs  and  the  sitter 
may  then  be  taken,  though  seemingly  in  opposition 
to  Deut.  xxii.  6  (ib.).  The  development  of  the  egg 
proceeds  from  the  chalaza  of  the  oblate  end,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  original  seed  (Hul.  64b) 


—a  mistake  opposite  to  that  of  Aristotle,  who  traces 
the  development  from  the  chalaza  of  the  other  end. 
The  strength  of  the  shell  was  known  to  the  Rabbis, 
who  stated  that  it  was  used  sometimes  to  support  a 
bedstead  (Bezah  3b).  The  egg  of  the  ostrich  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  vessel  (Kel.  xvii.  14),  and  its 
membrane  was  used  in  medicine  (Shab.  110b);  the 
lien’s  egg  was  used  as  a  liquid  measure  (Yoma  80a; 
‘Er.  S3),  of  which  144  went  to  a  seah.  For  the  egg 
of  the  phenix  see  Bar  Yokni.  Unclean  birds  and 
their  eggs  are  alike  prohibited ;  therefore  the  above 
criteria  are  used  in  the  halakic  text-books  (see  Shul¬ 
han  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ali,  66,  86). 

7 - Jewish  Ceremonial:  A  roasted  egg  is 

included  among  the  objects  placed  upon  the 
Seder  table  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  “  hagigah,”  or  burnt  offering,  offered  at 
tbe  three  chief  festivals  (ib.  Orah  Hayyim,  476). 
Eggs  are  also  to  be  eaten  first  of  ali  at  the  meal 
of  the  Seder,  the  reason  given  for  this  by  some 
authorities  being  that  all  joyful  occasions  should 
have  a  touch  of  the  mournful,  as  indeed  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  always  falls  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week  as 
the  first  day  of  Passover  (Isserles,  ad  loc.).  Eggs 
mixed  with  ashes  are  used  on  the  eve  of  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is  possible  that  this 
identification  of  eggs  and  mourning  is  clue  to  the 
fact  that  the  mourners’  meal  always  includes  an 
egg,  perhaps  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  resurrection, 
as  some  writers  hold.  Yet  eggs  are  associated  with 
the  joyful  festival  of  the  thirty-third  day  of  ‘Omer, 
when  they  are  used,  like  Easter  eggs,  to  amuse  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  one  custom  is  probably  derived  from  the 
other.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  egg  at  the  Pass- 
over  represents  life  and  creative  force,  but  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  common  view  given  above. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  egg  in  creation-myths  see 
Cosmogony. 

- Modern  Superstitions  :  In  Russia  a  bride,  to 

be  blessed  with  children,  carries  an  egg  in  her  bosom 
while  going  to  the  huppali.  In  the  Orient  the  bride 
steps  over  a  fish  roe  with  the  idea  that  this  will 
give  fecundity.  Hewiio  gets  the  roasted  egg  of  the 
Seder  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  Passover 
will  be  specially  lucky,  and  will  gain  wiiatever  he 
wishes  wiiile  eating  it.  If  you  steal  an  egg  you 
will  have  seven  years  of  poverty,  and  after  death 
3r°ur  body  will  roll  round  in  the  grave.  A  childless 
woman  who  is  lucky  enough  to  find  an  egg  with  a 
double  yolk  will,  if  she  eats  it,  surely  bear  children. 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Pahad  Yizl.iah ,  16a,  17a;  Lewy¬ 
sohn,  Zoologic  dcs  Talmuds,  §§  18,  1S3,’  240-. 

S.  S.  j 

EGLAH  (“heifer”);  Mother  of  Ithream,  David ’s 
sixth  son  (I  Cliron.  iii.  3).  The  expression  “wife 
of  David  ”  (II  Sam.  iii.  5)  probably  means  the  favor¬ 
ite  wife  of  David.  According  to  the  Targum,  Eglah 
is  identical  with  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 'and 
David’s  favorite  wife. 

E-  G-  E.  I.  N. 

EGLATH-SHELXSHIYAH  (“the  third  Eg¬ 
lah  ”):  A  place  mentioned  in  ancient  oracles  against 
Moab  (Isa.  xv.  5,  R.  Y. ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  R.  V.),  to¬ 
gether  with  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Iloronaim.  It  lias 
been  identified  with  the  kA yaTCka  mentioned  by  Jose- 
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phus  (“Ant.”  xiv.  1,  §  4)  in  connection  with  Zo- 
liar  as  an  Arabian  town,  while  others  have  claimed 
it  to  be  the  Ajlun,  a  mountain  range,  district,  and 
city  north  of  Jabok.  The  former  identification  is 
the  more  likely.  There  must  have  been  three  places 
known  as  “Eglah”  (=  heifer),  the  ordinal  numeral 
being  added,  as  is  also  the  custom  in  Arabic  nomen¬ 
clature,  to  distinguish  them.  Misled  by  the  nu¬ 
meral,  some  commentators  have  argued  that  three 
horns  of  a  mountain  near  Zoar  were  known  as 
“  heifers,  ”  taking  the  name  as  an  appellative.  Most 
of  the  commentators  have  translated  “  Eglath-Sheli- 
sliiyah”  as  “the  tliree-year-old  heifer”  (A.  V.,  Tar- 
gum,  Easlii,  gimlii,  etc.).  E.  G-.  II. 

EGLON  :  A  king  of  Moab,  who  overcame  the 
Israelites  and  captured  the  “city  of  palm-trees,”  by 
which  is  probably  meant  Jericho  (Judges  iii.  13).  He 
held  the  Israelites  in  subjection  for  eighteen  years, 
and  they  were  then  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  assas¬ 
sinated  Eglon  (ib.  15-26). 


EGOZI,  MENAHEM  BEN  MOSES  :  Turkish 
Talmudist ;  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Gal  shel 
Egozim,”  expositions  on  Genesis,  published  at  Bel¬ 
vedere,  near  Constantinople.  He  also  edited  the 
responsa  of  the  Geonim,  comprising  400  numbers, 
Constantinople,  1575. 


Bibliography:  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  224;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bndl  col.  1726. 

K.  B.  P. 


EGOTISM.  See  Altruism. 

EGRA,  MESHTJLLAM  BEN  SAMSON: 

Austrian  rabbi ;  born  in  Galicia  1733 ;  died  at  Pres- 
burg  Sept.  21,  1785.  Egra’s  father  was  of  Buczacz, 
Galicia,  but  Meshullam  Egra  was  at  Brody  as  a  boy 
of  nine.  At  about  that  age  he  delivered  a  casuistic 
homily  in  the  large  synagogue  of  Brody,  and 
had  a  discussion  with  its  rabbi,  Isaac  Hurwitz, 
whose  son-in-law  he  became.  He  was  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Sender  Margoliouth,  with  whom  he  discussed 
ritual  laws,  and  the  master  of  Jacob  Lissa,  author 
of  “Derek  ha-IIayyim.”  Egra  was  at  first  rabbi  of 
Tusmenetz,  becoming  rabbi  of  Presburg  in  1775. 
He  wrote  “Slie’elot  u-Tesliubot  KaMA”  (the  last 
word  of  the  title  being  an  abbreviation  of  “B.  Me¬ 
shullam  Egra”),  responsa,  Czernowitz,1862;  and  an 
unpublished  work  on  Maimonides. 

Bibliography:  Walden,  Shern  Jia-Gedolim  hc-Hadaslu i.  105. 

K  M.  Sel. 

EGYPT.— Ancient  and  Biblical :  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  north  of  the  first  cataract,  having  an 
area  of  9,000-12,000  square  miles  of  arable  ground. 
Almost  rainless,  the  country  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
undations  of  the  Nile  and  artificial  irrigation  (comp. 
Deut.  xi.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  18),  although  the  narrow 
valley  and  its  triangular  prolongation  of  alluvium, 
the  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  possess  an  extremely 
fertile  soil.  Egypt  had  in  early  times  a  very  limited 
flora,  which,  like  its  fauna,  was  of  an  entirely  Afri¬ 
can  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  which,  quite  in  agreement  with  Gen.  x., 
formed  a  branch  of  the  great  white  African  or 
Hamitic  family. 


Tradition  has  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
early  division  of  Egypt  into  two  kingdoms,  (a)  that 
of  the  red  crown  in  the  north,  whose  capital  was 
Buto,  and  ( b )  that  of  the  white  crown  in  .the  south, 
with  its  capital  at  Eileithyiaspolis,  the  modern  El- 
Kab;  and  in  literary  style  Egypt  is  always  desig¬ 
nated  as  “the  two  countries”  (comp.  “Mizrayim,” 
dual,  but  see  below).  Yet  these  formed  one  king¬ 
dom  even  before  King  Menes  (about  3500  B.c.?), 
whom  the  later  books  of  history  considered  as  the 
first  historical  king.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  about  thirty  (thirty -six  ? ;  later,  forty-two)  nomes 
or  counties  points  to  a  still  more  primitive  period, 
indicating  that  many  independent  tribes  may  have 
inhabited  the  land. 

Some  very  primitive  traits  always  adhere  even  to 
the  later,  highly  developed  culture.  The  clothing 
was  remarkably  scanty  long  after  3000  b.c.  ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  metals,  although  these  were  known  very 
early,  forced  not  only  priests  (in  analogy  with  the 
old  Israelitish  custom  referred  to  in  Ex.  iv.  25  and 
Josh.  v.  2),  but  also  sculptors,  masons,  and  other 
craftsmen,  generally  to  use  stone  implements  nearly 
up  to  1000  b.c.  The  religion  above  all  remained 
most  primitive:  it  never  concealed  that  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  local  divinities,  its  sacred  animals,  trees,  and 
stones,  had  their  most  perfect  analogy  and  origin  in 
the  fetishism  or  animism  of  the  negroes,  although 
even  in  prehistoric  time  higher  ideas,  partly -of  un¬ 
doubtedly  Asiatic  origin  (especially  traits  of  that 
astral  mythology  of  which  the  clearest  expression  is 
found  in  Babylonia),  mingled  with  it.  The  language 
and  the  race  remained  very  consistent. 

The  history  of  Egypt  can  be  best  divided  after 
the  system  of  Manetiio,  using  his  scheme  of  thirty 
royal  dynasties  from  Menes  to  Alexander.  Although 
these  groups  of  kings  do  not  represent  genealogic¬ 
ally  correct  divisions,  and  are  often  quite  conven¬ 
tional,  the  uncertainty  of  chronology,  especially 
before  2000  b.c. ,  forces  the  student  to  use  that  ar¬ 
rangement.  Dynasties  1-6  are  called  the  ancient 
empire,  dynasties  11-13  the  middle  empire,  and  dy¬ 
nasties  18^26  the  new  empire. 

The  tombs  of  Manetho’s  “  Thinitic  ”  dynasties  1  and 
2  have  recently  been  excavated  near  This-Abydos 
(see  especially  Petrie,  **  Koyal  Tombs,  ” 
The  1900  et  seq.).  Whether  that  of  the  half- 

Ancient  legendary  Menes  is  among  them  re- 
Empire.  mains  disputed,  but  some  of  the  tombs 
may  be  even  earlier.  The  arts  and 
architecture  were  even  then  highly  developed  at 
the  royal  court ;  and  that  the  system  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  was  perfectly  established  as  early  as  3500 
b.c.  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions.  The  residence 
of  those  ancient  kings  seems  to  have  been  partly 
at  This,  partly  in  the  ancient  capitals  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  twin  cities  Hieraconpolis  and  Eileithy¬ 
iaspolis.  Less  well  known  at  present  is. dynasty  3, 
which  moved  the  capital  not  far  south  of  Memphis. 
The  earliest  known  pyramid  (in  steps,  because  un¬ 
finished),  near  Bakl^arah,  was  built  by  King  Zoser  of 
this  dynasty,  who  seems  to  have  first  exploited  the 
mines  near  Sinai,  which  furnished  the  copper  for 
tools  and  weapons.  Dynasty  4  (from  about  2900?) 
is  famous  for  the  construction  of  the  three  larg- 
!  est  pyramids,  those  of  Cheops  (Klmfu),  Chephren 
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(Kha‘f-re‘),and  Mycerinus(Men-ka[u]-re£)  near  Gizeh 
-—monuments  which  the  successors  did  not  try  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Snefru(i),  the  first  king,  seems  to  have  waged 
extensive  wars  in  Nubia  and  Palestine.  Prom  dy¬ 
nasty  5  remainders  exist  of  several  gigantic  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  huge  obelisks  (not  monolithic!) 
on  platforms,  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Ile‘  (see 
Pillars).  In  dynasty  King  Pepy  (pronounced 
“Apopy  ”?)  I.  (c.  2450  b.c.)  was  a  great  builder;  he 
founded  Memphis  prop¬ 
er.  With  dynasty  6 
closes  the  period  called 
conventionally  the  an¬ 
cient  empire.  Of  its  liter¬ 
ature  only  religious  and 
magic  texts  (chiefly  from 
the  funerary  chambers  of 
the  pyramids  in  dynas¬ 
ties  5  and  6 ;  comp.  Mas- 
pero,  “  Les  Inscriptions 
des  Pyramides  de  Saqqa- 
rah,”  1894)  have  been 
preserved .  E  g  y  p  t  i  a  n 
sculpture  reached  its 
acme  of  perfection  at 
that  time. 

•  After  the  sixth  dynas¬ 
ty  the  centralization  of 
the  government  broke 
down,  and 
The  Middle  the  nom- 
Empire.  archs  or 
counts  be¬ 
came  independent 
princes.  The  long  wars 
which  they  waged  over 
their  possessions  or  the 
crown  of  the  w  hole 
country,  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  two  rival 
kingdoms,  one  (d}'nas- 
ties  9  and  10)  at  Iler- 
acleopolis,  the  other  (dy¬ 
nasty  11)  at  Thebes. 

The  younger  Theban 
family  finally  united 
Egypt  again  under  one 
scepter  (c.  2150  b.c.?). 

Much  more  important  is 
the  12th  (Theban)  dy¬ 
nasty  ( c .  2000  to  1800 
b.c.)  of  seven  kings — 
four  of  whom  were  called 
Amen-em-he‘t,  and  three 
Usertesen  (or  Sa-n-usor- 
et)— and  a  queen.  The  fertile  oasis  of  Fa(i)yum 
was  created  by  diking  off  (not  excavating)  the 
lake  called  “Mocris”  (after  Amen-em-heT  III.). 
Nubia  to  above  the  second  cataract  was  conquered; 
but  a  powerful  Canaauitish  kingdom  prevented  con¬ 
quests  in  Asia — only  Usertesen  III.  records  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Palestine. 

The  following  period  (13th  and  14th  dynasties)  soon 
developed  the  former  decentralization,  together  with 
civil  wars  and  anarchy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  kings 
— i.e.y  aspirers  to  the  crown — are  recorded.  This 


explains  the  ability  of  a  Syrian  power,  the  so-called 
Ilyksos  (better  “  Hyku-ssos  ”  =  “  foreign  rulers,  ”  mis¬ 
translated  “  shepherd  kings  ”  in  Manetho),  to  con¬ 
quer  Egypt  (c.  1700?).  On  this  family  of  (7?)  rulers, 
in  whose  time,  after  Ex.  xii.  40,  the  immigration  of 
Israel  into  Egypt  is  usually  assumed,  see  Apopiiis. 
Most  scholars  consider  them  as  Canaanites,  some¬ 
what  after  Josephus’  confusion  of  “Ilykussos”  and 
“Israelites”;  but  it  seems  that  those  kings  were  of 
non-Semitic  (northern?) 
origin  (comp.  “Mittheil- 
ungen  der  Vorderasiati- 
schen  Gesellscliaf  t,  ” 

1898,  p.  107).  The  nom- 
arcli  s  of  Thebes  re¬ 
volted  against  the 
foreigners (c.  1620  b.c.  ?), 
and  aftera  long  struggle, 
especially  around  the 
stronghold  of  the  for¬ 
eigners,  TIat-wa‘ret 
(Auaris)  (near  Tanis  ?), 
expelled  the  Hykussos 
soon  after  1600. 

These  circumstances 
gave  to  the  new  dynasty 
(the  18tli)  a  warlike 
character. 
The  New  Following 
Empire,  the  claims 
of  their 
predecessors,  its  kings 
conquered  and  held 
about  two-thirds  of 
Syria;  the  north  seems 
to  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  kingdom  Mitanni, 
and  it  withstood,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Egyptian 
attacks.  Amosis  (A‘h- 
mose)  I.  began  those  con¬ 
quests.  Amenopliis 
(Amen-hotep)  I.  d  i  e  d 
after  a  short,  peaceful 
reign.  T  h  u  t  m  o  s  i  s 
(Dhut[i]-mose)  I.  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  Euphrates 
(after  1570).  Thutmosis 

II.  ’s  reign  was  filled  ap¬ 
parently  with  internal 
disturbances  connected 
with  the  question  of 
succession.  Thutmosis 

III.  (c.  1503)  stood  for 
twenty-two  years  under  the  control  of  his  aunt  (?) 
Ma'-ka-re  or  Ila't-shepsut  (who  has  commemorated 
in  her  beautiful  terrace-temple  at  Der  al-Bahri  a 
commercial  expedition  to  Punt,  i.e.,  the  incense  re¬ 
gion  east  of  Abyssinia).  His  independent  rule 
is  marked  by  fourteen  campaigns,  reaching  as  far  as 
northern  Mesopotamia,  and  by  great  constructions 
(the  temple  of  Karnak,  etc.).  Amenopliis  II.,  Thut¬ 
mosis  IV.,  and,  less  successfully,  Amenopliis  III. 

(e.  1436) maintained  the  Asiatic  conquests;  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Khartum  had  been  subjected  and,  unlike 


Syenite  Stele  of  Amenophis  III.  with  Added  Inscription  of 
Meneptah  II.  Mentioning  the  Israelites. 

(From  Flinders  Petrie,  “Six  Temples  :it  Thebes.”) 
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Syria,  which  was  merely  tributary,  had  been  made 
a  province  b}r  the  first  kings  of  dynasty  18. 

Amenophis  IV.  (c.  1400)  is  a  most  interesting  per¬ 
son.  He  attempted  a  great  religious  reform;  ma¬ 
king  the  sun-disk  his  chief  god,  and  persecuting 
the  cult  of  several  gods,  especially  that  of  the 
Theban  Amon,  the  official  god  of  the  empire,  with 
such  hatred  that  he  even  changed  his  royal  name 
and  his  residence.  At  his  new  capital,  the  modern 
Tell  el-Amarna,  the  famous  archive  of  cuneiform 
despatches  has  been  found,  which  shows  him  cor¬ 
responding  with  all  the  important  kings  of  western 
Asia,  but  unable  to  control  his  Syrian  possessions 
owing  to  the  great  struggles  which  his  innovations 
had  caused  in  Egypt.  After  his  death  (c.  1383)  his 
reforms  were  overthrown,  especially  by  his  fourth 
successor,  Ilar-em-heb(e).  The  religion,  mummified 
again,  kept  its  deplorable  state  of  confusion  forever. 


deuce  for  Israel’s  stay  in  Egypt.  Me(r)neptah 
warded  off  a  great  invasion  of  Libyans  allied  with 
pirates  from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  The  nineteenth 
dynasty  ended  with  several  short-lived,  powerless 
rulers,  among  them  a  Syrian  (officer?)  as  usurper. 

Setnakht(e)  reunited  the  country  and  established 
a  new  dynasty  (the  20th)  somewhat  before  1200.  His 
son  Rameses  III.  tried  to  imitate 
The  Rameses  II. .  especially  as  builder.  He 
Ramesides.  fought  with  the  Libyans,  who  pressed 
more  than  before  on  Lower  Egypt; 
with  the  northern  pirates ;  with  the  Philistines,  who 
had  just  settled  in  Syria;  with  the  Amorites ;  and 
with  small  Hittite  princes.  His  successors;  the 
Ramesides  (Rameses  IV. -XII.),  had  short,  inglori¬ 
ous  reigns;  Palestine  and  Phenicia  were  freed  from 
the  condition  of  an  Egyptian  dependency,  which  had 
been  their  lot  for  more  than  400  years.  The  priest- 


ISRAELITES  BUILDING  STOREHOUSES  FOR  PHARAOH. 
(From  an  illuminated  hagrgadah  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.) 


The  19th  dynasty  begins  with  Rameses  I.  (after 
1350?).  Setlios  (Sctoy)  I.  and  Rameses  II.  main¬ 
tained  only  the  smaller  half  of  Syria  against  the 
encroaching  empire  of  the  Hittites.  Both  were  very 
active  as  builders;  Rameses  II.  (the  “Sesostris”  of 
the  Greeks,  reigning  07  years  from  about  1330?)  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  builder  of  the  Pharaohs, 
even  after  taking  into  account  the  many  cases  where 
he  appropriated  monuments  already  in  existence. 
Under  his  son  Me(r)neptah  (c.  12G3?)  occurs  the  first 
monumental  mention  of  Israel  apparently  dwelling 
as  a  rebellious  nation  in  Palestine.  Ex.  i.  11,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  fix  upon  Rameses  II.  as  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  (see  Rameses),  while 
Me(r)neptali  is  generally  considered  as  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  How  to  fit  the  new  monumental 
data  in  with  the  Biblical  chronology  is  yet  an  open 
question,  there  being  no  certain  monumental  evi- 


liood  had  become  so  wealthy  by  numerous  donations 
that  the  royal  power  vanished,  and  finally  the  high 
priests  of  Thebes  became  kings.  The}"  had  soon  to 
yield  to  the  twenty -first  (Tanitic)  dynasty  ( c .  1100). 
Its  seven  kings  were  hemmed  in  by  their  Libyan 
mercenaries,  whose  generals  gained  great  influence. 
Therefore  the  Pharaohs  were  unable  to  interfere 
in  S}rria,  where  the  Philistines  were  waging  war. 
Solomon’s  Egyptian  wife  (I  Kings  ix.  16,  24;  xi.  1) 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ruler  (comp.  ib.  ix.  16,  which  states  that  Gezer 
was  her  dowry). 

Shoslienk  I.  (the  Biblical  “  Shishak  ”),  a  descendant 
of  Libyan  generals,  who  founded  the  twenty-second 
or  Bubastite  dynasty  (c.  950  b.c.),  checked  the  Phi¬ 
listines,  arranged  the  division  of  the  Israelitish  king¬ 
dom,  evidently  in  favor  of  Jeroboam  (comp.  I  Kings 
xi.  18),  and  ransacked  Palestine  (ib.  xiv.  25 ;  II  Chron. 
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xii.).  On  tlie  Edomite  Hadad  (I  Kings  xi.  17-22) 
see  below.  Shoshenk’s  successors,  however  —  3 
Shoshenks,  2  Takelots,  3  Osorkons  (Wasarken),  1 
Pemay — could  not  maintain  this  influence  in  Asia. 

After  800  b.c.  Egypt  was  again  practically  divided 
into  about  twenty  kingdoms  ruled  by  the  generals  of 
the  larger  Libyan  garrisons.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia  was  thus  able  to  occupy  Thebes;  about 
750  the  Ethiopian  king  P-'ankhy  even  tried  to  con¬ 
quer  all  Egypt.  Only  his  grandson  Shabako  was, 
however,  able  to  accomplish  this  and  to  subject  the 
most  powerful  of  the  many  princes,  the  ruler  of 
Sa'is  and  Memphis  (Bocckoris  or  Bok-en-ranf,  the 
son  of  Tef-nakhte),  somewhat  before  700.  Neither 
he  nor  his  successor  Shabatako  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  interfere  in  Syria,  finding  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  Egypt.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  by 
Winckler  (especially  in  “  Mittlieilungen  der  Vor- 
derasiatischen  Gesellscliaft,”  1898,  p.  1;  comp,  also 
Schrader,  “  K.  A.  T.”  3d  ed.,  p.  145)  that  the  king 
So  with  whom  Hosliea  had  conspired  against  Assyria 
(II  Kings  xvii.  4)  was  Sib’e,  viceroy  of  Musri,  i.e., 
northwestern  Arabia  (not  Mizraim-Egypt,  cunei¬ 
form  “Misri”),  and  that  various  other  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  Assyria  and  Egypt  (?)  refer  rather  to  this  Musri 
(which  curiously  had  a  king,  Pir’u, 
Musri  and  formerly  understood  as  “  Pharaoh  ”). 
Mizraim.  Few  scholars,  however,  have  accepted 
in  ail  its  conclusions  the  inference 
drawn  from  this,  namely,  that  a  great  many  Bib¬ 
lical  passages  originally  refer  to  this  Musri,  not  Miz¬ 
raim-Egypt  (thus  Gen.  xiii.  10;  xvi.  i,  3;  1.  11; 

I  Sam.  xxx.  13;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  21;  I  Kings  iii.  1,  xi. 
14  et  seq. ;  Hadad’s  and  Jeroboam’s  exile  [see  above]  ; 
and  even  Israel’s  servitude  in  Egypt). 

The  third  king  of  the  twent}r-fifth  (Ethiopian) 
dynasty,  Taharko  (see  Tirhakaii),  had  a  share  in  re¬ 
bellions  of  the  vassals  of  Assyria,  especially  in  the 
rebellion  of  Tyre,  which  led  to  two  expeditions  of 
Esarhaddon  against  Egypt.  It  was  conquered  in 
the  second  campaign  and  divided  among  twenty 
princes,  descendants  of  Libyan  generals.  Taharko 
and  his  successor  Tandamani  repeatedly  disputed 
without  success  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the 
Assyrians  (comp.  Nahum  iii.);  about  660  b.c. 
Psam(m)ethik  I.  (son  of  Necho  I.),  a  descendant 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  nominal  reign  664-610, 
made  himself  independent  of  Assurbanipal’s  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

The  new  Sai’tic  dynasty  (the  26tli)  brought  the  first 
centralized  government  after  several  centuries,  and 
new  prosperity,  which  was  demonstrated  by  a  re¬ 
markable  archaizing  revival  of  art.  The  enterprising 
Necho  (Nekau)  II.  (610-594)  undertook  the  conquest 
ot  Syria,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by  his 
defeat  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  He 
built  a  fleet,  dug  the  first  connection  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  sent  Phenician  sailors 
around  Africa.  After  Psam(m)ethik 

Saitic  II.  (594-588),  Apries  or  Uaphris  (Pha- 
Dynasty.  raoh-hophrah,  588-569),  seeking  to 
check  the  Babylonians  who  menaced 
Egypt,  instigated  and  aided  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxvii. 

5;  comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  6)  and  Tyrians  and  received 
their  fugitives  (Jer.  xli.  17).  This  policy  seems  to 
have  been  continued  by  his  successor,  the  clever 


usurper  Amasis  (AJimose  II.,  564-526),  who  still 
warded  off  the  destruction  threatened  in  Jer.  xlvi.  26. 

But  when  the  Babylonian  empire  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Persian,  Psam(m)ethik  III.  could 
not  maintain  himself  any  longer.  In  525  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  and  remained  a  Persian 
province  notwithstanding  various  rebellions,  led 
by  the  half-Libyan  soldiers,  in  4S7,  460,  and  most 
successfully  in  414.  The  period  of  independence 
(414-350?)  was  filled  by  internal  struggles  and  by 
wars  of  defense  against  the  Persians.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  conquest  brought  Egypt  independence  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  Egyptian  cul¬ 
ture  was  sinking  fast;  the  native  population  (which 
rebelled  repeatedly  against  the  foreign  rulers,  led 
again  by  the  old  soldier  class  of  Libyan  descent)  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  heavily  taxed  pariahs; 
and  the  kings  in  Alexandria  considered  their  empire 
as  a  part  of  the  Greek  world.  The  annexation  by 
Rome  (31  b.c.)  aggravated  this  decline  of  an  old 
civilization,  though  temples  were  repaired  or  built 
by  the  Roman  government  and  decorated  with 
very  poor  hieroglyphics  till  about  300  c.e.  The 
condition  prophesied,  that  Egypt  should  be  with¬ 
out  native  rulers,  can,  however,  be  traced  back,  as 
an  actuality,  as  far  as  the  tenth  century  b.c.  (see 
above). 

For  the  political  liistoiy  of  the  Ptolemies  down  to 
j  Ptolemy  NYI.  and  the  famous  queen  Cleopatra  VII. , 

!  see  Ptolemy.  The  great  development  of  African 
1  commerce  by  Ptolemy  II.  and  the  building  of  the 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  under  Ptolemy  VI. 
may  be  mentioned.  Palestine  was  an  Eg}rptian 
province  until  198  b.c.,  when  Antioclius  III.  the 
Great  conquered  it.  The  attempt  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Pliilometor  to  regain  it  (I  Macc.  xi.  1)  was  ended  by 
his  death  in  145  b.c. 

The  Biblical  name  (land  of)  “Mizraim,”  or  (in 
more  poetic  style)  “  Mazor,  ”  is  Semitic  (“  Misri  ”  is 
the  earliest  Babylonian  form)  and  may  have  some 
connection  with  that  of  the  neighboring  Musri  (see 
above).  The  Biblical  (dual?)  form  was  usually  un¬ 
derstood  as  an  allusion'  to  the  prehistoric  division 
of  Egypt,  but,  although  the  Hebrew  (and  Assyrian) 
has  a  special  name  for  Upper  Egypt,  “Pathros” 
(Isa.  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  14), 
the  ending  “  ajdm  ”  is  now  considered  as  a  locative 
by  scholars.  The  common  Egyptian  designation 
was  “Keme[t]  ”=  “black,”  i.e.,  “fertile  land.” 
The  classical  name  “  iE gyp tos  ”  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  name  of  Memphis,  “(H)a(t)- 
ka-ptah.”  The  Bible  calls  Egypt  also  “land  of 
Ham”  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii.  51,  cvi. 
22),  or  contemptuously  “Rahab,”  i.e.,  “boasting 
monster.”  The  fertility  of  the  country  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  xiii.  10;  Ex.  xvi.  3;  and  Num.  xi, 

5  (see  Deut.  xi.  10  on  the  necessity  of  laborious 
irrigation).  That  the  country  depends  on  the  Nile 
(the  abundance  and  overflo  wing  of  which  are  prover¬ 
bial  ;  see  Nile)  is  indicated  by  the  Prophets,  who 
threaten  Egypt  often  with  its  drying  up  ( e.g .,  Isa. 
xix.  5;  comp,  also  the  kine  of  Pharaoh’s  dream 
rising  from  the  river  [Gen.  xl.]).  On  other  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  country  see  Plagues. 

The  monuments  furnish  several  examples  of  per¬ 
mission  given  to  large  numbers  of  fugitive  or  starv- 
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jng  Semites  to  settle  in  the  land,  as  Gen.  xlviii. 
describes.  Traders  liad  always  free  access,  as  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  and  xlii.  2  imply.  Hence  after  1700  b.c. 

Egypt  had  constantly  a  large  Semitic 
Biblical  element  of  population, especially  along 

References.  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta  (comp. 

Isa.  xix.  18  on  five  cities  speaking  the 
language  of  Canaan).  The  Egyptian  cities  mentioned 
in  tlic  Bible  all  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
No  (Thebes)  and  Syene  show,  however,  that  the 
land  south  of  Memphis  also  was  well  known  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  More  Jews  and  Samaritans  immigrated  in 
the  Ptolemaic  time,  settling  especially  around  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  heavy  taxation  of  the  Egyptian  peas¬ 
ants  and  their  serfdom,  from  wrhicli  only  the  priests 
were  exempted,  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20-26 ; 
the  hard  socage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  the 
usual  one  of  royal  serfs,  into  the  condition  of  whom 


“durrah”)  wTere  especially  characteristic  products 
of  the  fields  (Ex.  ix.  31-32,  B.  V.). 

In  morals,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  as 
a  regular  institution  was  the  principal  difference. 
Women  had  greater  liberty  even  than  in  Babylonia 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxix.).  The  Egyptians  were  very  in¬ 
dustrious  (as  their  gigantic  constructions  attest),  but 
neither  enterprising  (hence  they  never  made  good 
sailors  or  traders)  nor  warlike.  From  the  earliest 
period  they  preferred  to  employ  foreign  mercenaries 
(comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10).  Hence  Egypt 
was  a  conquering  power  only  on  a  rather  limited 
scale  (comp,  on  its  military  weakness  II  Kings  xviii. 
21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6).  The  country  exercised  a  strong 
influence  in  the  development  of  Eastern  culture 
chiefly  by  its  remarkable  art  and  industries,  less  by 
science  because  of  the  national  writing,  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs,  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  other  lan- 


Tell  al-Yahudiyyah  (The  Mound  of  the  Jews),  Egypt. 

(From  “  Memoirs  of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.”) 


the  colonists  of  Goshen  had  to  enter.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  industry,  the  weaving  of  various  kinds  of 
linen  (of  which  “  buz  ”  [byssus]  and  “  shesh  ”  kept 
their  Egyptian  names  with  the  Hebrews),  is  alluded 
to  in  Isa.  xix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7 ;  and  Prov.  vii.  16. 
Of  Egyptian  customs,  the  shaving  of  the  beard  and 
(sometimes)  of  the  head  (which,  however,  the  better 
classes,  except  the  priests,  covered  again  by  a  wig), 
circumcision,  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean  (almost 
as  complicated  as  those  of  Israel  and  often  quite 
analogous),  the  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  by 
a  long  process  (mummification),  and  the  long  mourn¬ 
ing  are  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xli.  14;  Joshua  v.  9  (?); 
Gen.  xliii.  32,  xlvi.  36,  1.  2-3,  respectively.  Other¬ 
wise  the  customs  did  not  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  Syrian  peasants  (beerlargely  replaced  wine,  as 
castor-oil,  etc.,  did  the  olive-oil,  and  linen  the  woolen 
clothing  of  Syria).  Flax  and  spelt  (the  modern 


guages  (what  the  Greeks  called  hieratic  writing 
was  merely  the  cursive  form ;  the  demotic  was  a  kind 
of  stenography,  developed  from  that  cursive  after 
700  b.c.). 

Of  the  enormous  number  of  local  divinities  (usu¬ 
ally  arranged  in  triads — father,  mother,  and  child — 
as  in  Babylonia)  the  Bible  mentions  only  the  god  of 
Thebes,  since  the  18tli  dynasty  the  official  deity  of 
Egypt  (see  Amon)  ;  for  the  sun-god  (with  whom  later 
religion  tried  to  identify  almost  all  ancient  local  gods) 
see  Beth-siiemesh.  For  the  reputation  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  learning  see  an  allusion  in  I  Kings  i v.  30 ;  for 
magic,  Isa.  xix.  3;  Ex.  vii.  11.  The  magic  litera¬ 
ture  is,  indeed,  endless.  Modern  scholars  consider 
Babylonia  as  generally  more  advanced  in  science  (ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  medicine,  which  was  an  Egyptian  spe¬ 
cial).  Contrary  to  a  popular  erroneous  view  on 
the  character  of  the  Egyptians  as  gloomy,  they 'were 
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extremely  superstitious,  but  less  serious  than  any 
branch  of  the  Semites,  as  a  very  remarkable  enter¬ 
taining  literature  and  tlieir  non-official  art  demon¬ 
strate.  Their  massive  architecture  forms  no  contra¬ 
diction,  being  relieved  b}r  polychromy. 

Bibliography  :  Histoiy :  Flinders  Petrie,  History  of  Egypt, 
1895  ct  seq.;  Wiedemann,  Acgyptischc  Gesch.  188-1 ;  E.  Meyer, 
Geschiehte  des  Altai  Acqyptcns,  Berlin,  1S87 ;  Maspero, 
Riston/  of  the  Ancient  Orient ,  3  vols.,  French  and  English, 
1895-99. 

Contact  between  Egypt  and  Asia :  W.  Max  Muller,  Asian 
und  Europa ,  1893 ;  idem ,  in  Der  Altc  Orient ,  1901,  No.  4. 

Egypto-Biblical  questions :  Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die 
Biiehcr  Mosis,  1S67  (antiquated);  Brugsch,  Steininschrift 
und  Bibel wort,  1S91  (requires  caution). 

Language:  Erman,  Egyptian  Grammar,  German  and 
English.  1894;  Brugsch,  Hicrogh/phisch-Demotisches  Wor- 
terh.  1867-80.  For  the  Coptic,  Stern,  Koptischc  Grammatih, 
1880;  SteindorlT,  in  the  Porta  Linguarum  Oricntalium, 
1894 ;  Peyron,  Lexicon  Copticum,  1835.  On  the  Egyptian  loan¬ 
words  from  Semitic,  Bondi,  Dem  H e b rii isch-Ph on izisch cn 
Sprachziccige  Angchorige  LehmvOrter,  etc.,  1886. 

Manners  and  customs:  Erman,  Aegypten  und  Acgi/p- 
tisches Lebcn,  1885  (Eng.  ed.,  .1894);  Brugsch,  Lie  Acgypto- 
logic ,  2d  ed.,  1897. 

Religion :  Wiedemann,  Die  Religion  cler  Alien  Egypter, 
1S90  (Eng.  transl.,  1896);  Brugsch,  Religion  und  Mythologic, 
1SS4-88;  Maspero,  La  Mythologic  Egypticnnc,  1889;  Lan- 
zoue,  Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egiziana,  1881. 

Names :  Proper  names,  Lieblein,  Hieroglyphischcs  Namen- 
wurierb.  1871-92;  ancient  geographical  names,  Brugsch,  Dic- 
tumnairc  Georg raphique,  1877-80  (with  much  caution). 

Literature :  Translations  in  Records  of  the  Past ;  Griffith,  in 
The  World's  Best  Literature,  1897;  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales, 
1895;  Maspero,  Contes  Papula  ires,  1882;  W.  M.  Muller,  Die 
Lichcspoesic der  Altcn  Aegypter,  1899;  Wiedemann,  in  Der 
Altc  Orient,  iii.,  part  4;  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead, 
ed.  Naville,  1886 ;  transl.  by  Le  Page  Renouf,  1896  et  seq. 

Decipherment  of  hieroglyphics:  Brugsch,  Die  Acgypto- 
logie,  Leipsic,  1881. 

Art:  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Eng.  ed.,  1S83;  Maspero,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Archeology ,  Eng.  transl.,  1893 ;  Flinders  Petrie,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Decorative  Art ,  1895 ;  Rosellini,  Monument i  del  Egitto , 
1842  et  seq.;  Champollion,  Monuments,  1835-45;  Lepsius, 
Dcnlimdlcr  aus  Aegypten,  1849-58;  annual  publications  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  Survey  of  Egypt. 

Repertories  on  Egypt  in  general:  Jolowicz,  Bibliotheca 
TEgyptiaca,  185S-61,;  Ibrahim-Hilmy,  The  Literature  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  1886-88. 
e.  g.  n.  W.  M.  M. 

- In  Medieval  and  Modem  Times  :  *  The 

history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during  the  Greek  and 
Ptolemaic  periods  centers  almost  completely  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  361  ei  seq.). 
As  early  as  the  third  century  b.c.  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  Jewish  diaspora  in  Egypt.  In  addition  to 
those  in  Alexandria  a  colony  of  Jews  existed  during 
the  Ptolemaic  period  at  Athribis  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile  (ib.  ii.  273).  An  in¬ 
scription  in  which  the  Jews  dedicate  a  synagogue  to 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice  has  recently  been  found  near 
the  canal  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the  Ca¬ 
nopic  mouth  of  the  Delta  (T.  lleinach,  iu  R.  E.  J. 
xlv.  161;  Mahaffy,  “Hist,  of  Egypt,”  p.  192). 
Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
was  Fayum,  identified  by  Saadia  (to  Ex.  i.  11)  with 
Pithom.  A  papyrus  of  the  year  238-237  b.c.  men¬ 
tions  a  certain  Ionatlias  of  this  city  (Mahaffy,  “  The 
Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,”  part  ii.,  pp.  15,  23).  An¬ 
other  papyrus  of  the  same  date  records  that  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  in  a  place  called  “Psenyris”  had 
to  pay  a  special  tax  for  the  slaves  in  their  possession 
(compare  idem ,  “Hist,  of  Eg}rpt,”  p.  93;  T.  L.  Z. 
1896,  2,  p.  35) :  and  in  a  third  pap3rrus  a  place  called 
“  Samareia  ”  in  the  Fayum  is  mentioned,  together 
with  a  number  of  names,  among  which  is  that  of  a 
certain  Sabbathion,  a  Jewess  according  to  Schiirer 
(ib.  20,  p.  522)  and  Reinach  (R.  E.  J.  xxxvii.  520). 
Another  papyrus  of  the  third  century  b.c.  (Grenfell, 


*  For  the  titles  of  works  cited  under  abbreviations,  see  Bibli¬ 
ography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


“The  Oxyrliynchus  Papyri, ”  i.  74)  mentions  a  Jew 
named  “  Danooul.  ”  For  the  Roman  period  there  is 
evidence  that  at  Oxyi^nclms  (Behneseh),  on  the  east 

Side  Of  tile  JNile,  tliere  was  a,  Jewish  community  of 

some  importance.  It  even  had  a  Jews’  street  (R.  E. 
J.  xxxvii.  221).  Many  of  the  Jews  there  must  have 
become  Christians,  though  they  retained  their  Bib¬ 
lical  names  (e.g. ,  “  David  ”  and  “  Elisabeth,  ”  occurring 
iu  a  litigation  concerning  an  inheritance).  There 
is  even  found  a  certain  Jacob,  son  of  Achilles 
(c.  300  c.e.),  as  beadle  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  A 
papyrus  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  c.e.  con¬ 
tains  a  receipt  given  to  Gerontins,  quartermaster  of 
the  general  Theodosius,  by  Aurelius  Abraham,  son  of 
Levi,  and  Aurelias  Annin,  son  of  David,  hay-mer¬ 
chants.  To  the  same  century  belongs  a  papyrus 
detailing  an  exchange  of  vinegar  for  must  between 
Apollos  of  the  Arab  village  in  the  Arsinoe  nome 
(i.e.t  Fayum)  and  the  Hebrew  Abraham,  son  of  Theo- 
dotus  (see  also  Wessely  in  “  Sitzungsbericlite  der 
Kaiserliclien  Akademie  der  Wisscnschaften  in  Wien,  ” 
1902,  pp.  12  et  seq.  For  a  Hebrew  inscription  at 
AntinoO,  in  Middle  Egypt,  see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  630, 
s.v.  Antinoe). 

Knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
from  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  is  still  very  frag¬ 
mentary.  There  are  a  few  scattered  notices  in  the 
Hebrew  chronicles  and  travels  of  later 
From  tlie  periods ;  but  the  best  information 
Arab  comes  from  the  fragments  found  in 
Conquest,  the  Cairo  genizah  and  in  part  pub¬ 
lished  by  Neubauer,  Schecliter,  Ilirsch- 
feld,  Margolioutli,  Kaufmann,  and  others.  To  these 
may  be  added  occasional  references  in  Arabic  works 
on  Egyptian  history  and  topography.  No  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  put  this  material  together. 

During  this  period,  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Jews 
by  its  old  name  dnVD;  for  which,  at  times,  was 
substituted  Pp  ITota  (Ezek.  xxx.  13)  or  DT1D  JTD^D 
(Ezek.  xxix.  10;  see  Aliimaaz  Chronicle,  128,  7).  It 
was  also  known  as  “the  Diaspora”  (n^lJ,  Al-IIarizi, 
§46;  M.  xli.  214,  424;  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  86,  88; 
ib.  88).  In  the  Aliimaaz  Chronicle  N’Olfs'lin  is  per¬ 
haps  used  once  (12 6,  2 ;  see  Z.  D.  M.  G.  Ii.  437). 
This  last  is  derived  from  f>aa  a  name  given  to  Fostat 
(M.  Y.  p.  181;  J.  Q.  R.  ix.  669;  synonymously, 
ib.  xv.  87),  which  was  known  to  Strabo  and 
other  Greek  writers  as  well  as  to  the  Arabs,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  often  called  it  “  Babylon 
of  Egypt”  (Pauly- Wissowa,  “ Real -Encyc. ”  i.  2699; 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  Ii.  438;  L.-P.  p.  3).  The  name  “Bab- 
li-on  ”  (Heliopolis)  was  popularly  con- 
Cairo.  nected  with  Babylon  (Lane-Pool e, 
“Cairo,”  p.  214).  Cairo  itself  (Misr 
al-Kahirah,  “the  victorious ”)  is  called  ‘iVD,  or,  as  iu 
Arabic,  1V1D  (S.  118,  7);  it  was  a  new  city, 

founded  by  the  vizier  Jauhar  in  969  for  the  Fati- 
mites.  The  older  city  was  farther  to  the  southwest. 
It  was  called  “A1 -Fostat”  (the  camp),  and  was 
founded  by  ‘Amr  ibn  al-‘Asi  in  641  (B.  p.  341).  It 
remained  the  official  capital  for  three  centuries,  and 
the  commercial  capital  up  to  the  time  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  King  Amalric  (1168),  when  it  was  burned. 
Its  Hebrew  name  was  DNtDDS,  D’lVlD  tDKtODd  (Z.  D. 
M.  G.  Ii.  451;  Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch,  p.  236), 
■")¥£  DNDDD  (S.  118,  5);  or  “the  older  M.,” 
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rn^'n  (G.  p-  34),  np’nyn  dtjd  (or  np'nj^K  “«o, 

S.  186,  29).  Synonymously,  Fostat  was  called 

or  in  accordance  witll 

tlie  translation  of  -inSD»  (Jer.  xliii.  10);  By  the 
Karaites  DTi'D  TS'S'  (L.  notes,  p.  61 ;  compare  Jer. 
xlvi  20).  Another  name  for  Fostat  was  jjfif  (Zoan), 
or  nnVD  m(Al-Harizi,  “Tahkemoni,”  §  46;  S.  118, 
5),  and  for  the  inhabitants  pntfTUa  (J-  Q- K-  xiv477; 
compare  1W  0133.  Curiously  enough,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  uses  the  name  “Zoan”  for  a  stronghold 
between  Cairo  and  the  Mukattam  Hills. 

Alexandria  was  identified  with  the  Biblical  to 
ilDK  (Nahum  iii.  8)  and  so  called  by  Ibn  Safir 
(“Eben  Sappir,”  i.  3a),  though  the  Greek  name  was 
also  used,  D'tSD  N'Tt3D3^  (Conforte,  “Kore 
lia-Dorot,”  p.  5a);  and,  following  the  Arabic,  the 
gentile  adjective  'TODDS  or  mJ3D  (see  Neubauer 
“Cat.  Bodl.  I-Iebr.  MSS.”  No.  146).  The  region  of 
the  east  arm  of  the  Nile  was  called  by  its  Arabic 
name  tDtOD"!,  i.6.,  Damietta;  or,  symbolically,  ’K 
linSD;  31J133  (“  Abiathar  Megillah  ”  and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela;  see  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  89).  In  the  letter  of  Al- 
Afdal’s  ex-minister  of  finance  (se«  below)  occurs  the 
form  ’nN1pp',Dp,t?=  «C  70  ’JIK’DD,  Tamiathis,  i.e., 
Damietta  Z.  D.:  M.  G.  H.  447).  The  Fayum  was 
generally  identified  with  the  Biblical  “Pithom’ 
(Din’3)  and  so  called  (Dunashb.  Tamim;  compare 
Griitz,  “  Gesch.”  Hebr.  transl.,  iii.  465).  The  gentile 
form  was  wi'B a  (M.  J.  C.  i.  40);  or  according  to 
the  Arabic,  (e.g.,  Saadia  and  Nathanael). 

Saadia  was  naturally  well  acquainted  with  Egyp- 
tiau  topography.  In  his  translation  of  Gen.  x.  18, 
14  he  has  the  following  identifications: 


o-niS  =  inhabitants  of  Tanis. 
D  'Vl'j  = 


’  Alexandria. 


D  'an1?  = 
mnns:  = 
0'Dnna  = 
D^nSoD  = 
onnfiD  = 


“  Behneseb. 

“  Farama  (Yakut,  iii.  882). 
“  Biyama  ( idem ,  i.  899). 

“  Sa‘id. 

“  Damietta. 


Jerome  was  in  Egypt  in  the  year  400 ;  he  mentions 
five  cities  there  “  which  still  speak  the  Canaanitish 
\i  e  ,  the  Syriac]  language.”  This  perhaps  refers  to 
Aramaic — not  to  Coptic,  as  Erauss  believes-and 
may  very  well  have  been  due  to  the  large  colonies 
of  Jews  in  the  land  (J.  Q.  R.  vi.  247).  The  part 
taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  Arab  invasion  of  Egypt  is 
not  clear.  In  addition  to  the  Jews  settled  there  from 
early  times,  some  must  have  come  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  letter  sent  by  Mohammed  to  the 
Jewish  Banu  Janba  in  Makna  near  Aila  (Wellhau- 
sen,  “Skizzen,”  iv.  119)  in  the  yeai 
Tlie  Jews  630  is  said  by  Al-Baladhuri  to  have 
and  the  been  seen  in  Egypt ;  and  a  copy,  wnt- 
Arabs.  ten  in  Hebrew  characters,  has  been 
found  in  the  Cairo  genizah  (J.  Q.  R. 
xv.  178).  Hebrew  papyri  are  found  in  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Graf  collection  covering  the  period  487-909. 
The  Jews  had  no  reason  to  feel  kindly  toward  the 
former  masters  of  Egypt.  In  629  the  emperor  Iier- 

acliusl  had  driven  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  (Bury, 

“  Later  Roman  Empire,”  ii.  215).  According  to  Al- 
Makrizi,  substantiated  by  Eutycliius,  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  massacre  of  Jews  throughout  the  empire 

_ _ in  Egypt,  aided  by  the  Copts,  who  had  old  scores 

against  the  Jews  to  wipe  out,  dating  from  the  Per¬ 


sian  conquest  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  Emperor 
Anastasius  I.  (502)  and  of  the  Persian  general  Shahin 
(617),  when  the  Jews  assisted  the  conquerors  against 

tlie  CUristlans  (33.  pp.  S3,  134,  176).  The  treaty  of 

Alexandria  (Nov.  8,  641),  which  sealed  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt,  expressly  stipulates  that  the 
Jews  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  city  (B.  p. 
320);  and  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  that  city, 
Amr,  in  his  letter  to  the  calif,  relates  that  he  found 
there  40,000  Jews. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ommiad  and  Abbassid  califs  (641-868),  the  Tulunids 
(863-905),  and  the  Ikhshidids,  next  to  nothing  is 
known  One  important  name  has  come  down  from 
that  time,  viz.,  Mashallah  (770-820),  the  astrologer, 
called  “Al-Misri”  or  “  Al-Alaksandri  ”  (B.  A.  §  18). 
The  Fatimite  *‘Ubaid  Allah  al-Mahdi,  who  founded 
the  new  Sliiitic  dynasty  in  909,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Jewess,  or  to  have  been  a  Jew  adroitly 
exchanged  for  the  real  heir.  This  is  probably  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  invention  of  the  Sunnites  tending 
^discredit  the  Alid  descent  of  the  new  house  (Weil, 

“  Geschichte  der  Calif en,”ii.  600;  Becker,  “Beitriige 
zur  Geschichte  Aegyptens,”  p.  4).  During  the  ear¬ 
lier  period  of  this  dynasty  lived  the  gaon  Saadia 
(892-942),  whose  teacher  in  Egypt  was  a  certain  Abu 
Eathir  mentioned  by  Al-Mas‘udi  (Gratz,  Gesch. 
v.  282). 

The  Fatimite  rule  was  in  general  a  favoraole  one 
for  the  Jews,  except  the  latter  portion  of  Al-Hakim’s 
reign.  This  is  directly  confirmed  by  the  laudatory 
terms  in  which  the  dynasty  is  spoken  of  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “ Abiathar  Megillah”  (discovered  by 
Schechter,  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  73).  From  this  time  on 
Jews  are  found  prominent  in  the  service  c>f  the 
califs  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Israeli,  the  physician  (d. 
053),  was  recalled  to  Egypt  from  Kairwan  and  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  ‘Ubaid  Allah ;  he  was  still  in  the 
royal  service  at  the  death  of  Al-Mansur  (952).  Al- 
Mu‘izz  (952-975)  had  several  Jews  in 
Rule  of  the  his  service.  The  Bagdad  apostate 

Fatimite  Ya‘kub  ibn  Eillis,  who  had  been  the 
Califs.  right-hand  man  of  the  Iklishidid  Eafur 
(966),  was  driven  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  vizier  Ibn  al-Furat  to  enter  the  service  of  Al- 
Mu‘izz.  He  was  probably  with  Jauhar  when  the 
latter  led  the  calif’s  forces  into  Egypt,  and  he 
became  vizier  under  the  calif  ‘Aziz.  This  Jau- 
har,  who  for  some  time  was  practically  ruler  over 
Eirypt  and  Syria,  has  been  identified  by  De  Goeje 
with  Paltiel,  of  whom  the  Aliimaaz  Chronicle  speaks 
with  much  enthusiasm  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  Iii.  75).  Jauhar 
is  known  to  have  been  brought  from  South  Italy ; 
but  the  identification  is  still  very  uncertain. .  The 
first  fifteen  years  of  Al-‘ Aziz’s  reign  were  dominated 
by  Ibn  Eillis,  whom  Eaufmann  has  endeavored  to 
identify  with  Paltiel ;  these  were  years  of  plenty  and 
ciuiet.  A  Jew,  Manasseh,  was  chief  secretary  in 
Syria  (J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  100;  B.  A.  §  60;  L.-P.  p.  120). 
Moses  b.  Eleazar,  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and 
his  grandson  Jacob,  were  in  the  service  of  this  calif 

(B.  A.  §  55).  ,  .  _ 

The  foundation  of  Talmudic  schools  m  Egypt  is 
usually  placed  at  this  period,  and  is  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  four  captive  rabbis  who  were  sold 
into  various  parts  of  the  Diaspora.  Shemanah  b. 
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Elhanan  is  said  to  liave  been  taken  by  the  Arab  ad¬ 
miral  Ibn  Rumahis  (or  Damahin)  to  Alexandria  and 
then  sent  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  redeemed  in  the 
tenth  century  (Ibn  Da’ud,  ed.  Neubauer,  M.  J.  C. 
i.  68).  A  letter  from  him  is  published  by  Schechter 
(J.  Q.  R.  vi.  222,  596),  and  one  from  Hushiel  to  him 
(ib.  xi.  644).  That  he  was  settled  in  Fostat  is  proved 
by  a  legal  document,  dated  1002,  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing.  His  cosignatories  are  Paltiel  b.  Ephraim, 
Solomon  b.  David,  Aaron  b.  Moses,  and  Jalib  b. 
Wahb.  He  is  here  termed  “  rosli”  (lia-yeshibah ; 
J.  Q.  R.  xi.  648;  “Teshubot  he-Geonim,”  ed.  Har- 
kavy,  p.  147).  Early  responsa  sent  to  Egypt  are 
made  mention  of  (ib.  pp.  20,  142,  146),  and  one  by 
Samuel  b.  Hofni  ( ?)  to  Shemariah  is  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  (J.  Q.  R.  xiv.  491). 

That  the  mad  calif  Al-Hakim  (996-1020)  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  allowed  both  Jews  and  j 
Christians  to  remain  in  the  somewhat  exceptional 
position  which  they  had  obtained  under  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  Al-‘ Aziz  is  proved  by  the  fragment  of  a  versi¬ 
fied  megillah,  in  which  the  calif  ^  “lDTfcO  pH  (Al- 
Hakim  bi-Amr  Allah)  is  lauded  as  “the  best  of  ru¬ 
lers,  the  founder  of  hospitals,  just  and  equitable  ” 
(J.  Q.  R.  ix.  25;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  442).  But  the 
Jews  finally  suffered  from  the  calif’s  freaks.  He  vig¬ 
orously  applied  the  laws  of  Omar,  and  compelled 
the  Jews  to  wear  bells  and  to  carry 
The  Pranks  in  public  the  wooden  image  of  a  calf. 

of  the  A  street  in  the  city,  Al-Jaudariyyali, 
Mad  Calif,  was  inhabited  by  Jews.  Al-Hakim, 
hearing  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
mock  him  in  verses,  had  the  whole  quarter  burned 
down;  and,  says  Al-Makrizi,  “up  to  this  day  no 
Jews  are  allowed  to  dwell  there”  (“  Al-Kkitat,”  ii. 

5).  According  to  Al-Kalkashandi  (“  Subh  al-A‘sha,” 
transl.  Wustenfeld,  p.  78)  the  Jews  then  moved  into 
the  street  Al-Zuwailah.  Both  of  these  streets  were  j 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
the  Darb  al-Yahud  of  to-day. 

During  the  reign  of  Al-Mustansir  Ma‘add  (1035- 
1094)  the  real  power  was  wielded  by  his  mother,  a 
black  Sudanese  slave,  who  had  been  sold  to  Al-Zahir 
by  Sahl,^  a  Jew  of  Tustar.  This  Sahl  had  two  sons, 
Abu  Sa‘id,  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  Abu  Nasr 
Harun,  a  banker.  Through  the  intrigues  of  Abu 
Sa'id  the  vizier  Ibn  al-Anbari  was  deposed  and  his 
place  taken  by  an  apostate  Jew,  Abu  Mansur  Sada- 
^:ah  ibn  Yusuf.  After  nine  months  Sadakali,  fear¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Abu  Sa'id,  had  him  put  to  death 
(Wustenfeld,  “  Fatimiden,”  p.  230).  To  the  eleventh 
century  belongs  the  papyrus  letter  sent  (1046)  from 
Egypt  to  the  Palestinian  gaon  Solomon  b.  Judah 
(“  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus 
Erzherzog  Rainer,”  1892,  p.  127).  It  seems  that  an 
Egyptian  community  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the 
presence  in  the  synagogue  of  Solomon  Sabik,  a  haz- 
zan  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  bet  din  of 
Ramleh  for  witchcraft.  Sabik’s  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  Palestinian  gaon  was  considered 
a  forgery;  and  a  new  letter  from  the  gaon  was 
demanded  (R.  E.  J.  xxv.  272;  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  82).  A 
papyius  deed  of  gift,  dated  1089,  names  Abraham  b. 
Shemaiah  as  head  of  the  rabbinate  at  Fostat,  his  col¬ 
leagues  being  Samuel  the  Spaniard  and  Halfon  b. 
Shabib,  the  hazzan  (“  Fulirer  durch  die  Sammlung 


der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,”  p.  266).  At  this 
time  there  lived  also  Ephraim  ibn  al-Zafan  (Za'fa- 
ran ;  died  1068),  a  noted  court  physician,  from  whom 
Al-Afdal  once  bought  a  library  of  10,000  volumes, 
and  who,  when  he  died,  left  more  than  20,000  books 
(B.  A.  §  142). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a  Jew, 
Abu  al-Munajja  ibn  Sha‘yah,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  especially 
known  as  the  constructor  of  a  Nile  sluice  (1112), 
which  was  called  after  him  “  Balir  Abi  al-Munajja  ” 
(Ibn  Dukmak,  “Description  de  l’Egypte,”  ii.  46, 
Cairo,  1893;  Al-Makrizi,  lx.  i.  72,  477;  Ibn  Iyyasi 
“  Bada’i  al-Zuhur,  ”  ii.  109, 182;  Al-Kutubi,  “  Fawat,  ” 
i.  89;  Al-Iyalkashandi,  lx.  p.  27).  He  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor  because  of  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with 
the  work,  and  was  incarcerated  in  Alexandria,  but 
was  soon  able  to  free  himself  (J.  Q.  R. 
Jewish.  xv.  73).  A  document  concerning  a 
Ministers,  transaction  of  his  with  a  banker  has 
been  preserved  (J.  Q.  R.  xv.  168). 
Under  the  vizier  Al-Malik  al-Afdal  (1137)  there  was 
a  Jewish  master  of  finances,  whose  name,  however, 
is  unknown.  His  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  downfall,  and  lie  lost  all  his  property.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  brother  of  the  Christian  patriarch, 
who  tried  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Four  leading  Jews  worked  and  conspired  against 
the  Christian,  with  what  result  is  not  known. 
There  has  been  preserved  a  letter  from  this  ex-minis¬ 
ter  to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  begging  for  aid 
in  a  remarkably  intricate  poetical  style  (J.  Q.  R.  ix. 
29,  x.  430;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  444).  One  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  calif  Al-Hafiz  (1131-49)  was  a  Jew,  Abu 
Mansur  (Wustenfeld,  p.  306).  Abu  al-Fada’il  ibn 
al-Nakid  (died  1189)  was  a  celebrated  oculist  (B  A 
§  151). 

In  this  century  a  little  more  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  communities  in  Egypt  through  the  reports  of 
certain  Jewish  scholars  and  travelers  who  visited 
the  country.  Judah  ha-Levi  was  in  Alexandria  in 
1141,  and  dedicated  some  beautiful  verses  to  his 
friend  Aaron  Ben-Zion  ibn  Alamani  and  his  five 
sons  of  that  city.  At  Damietta  Ha-Levi  met  his 
friend,  the  Spaniard  Abu  Sa‘id  ibn  Halfon  ha-Levi. 
About  1160  Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  in  Egypt;  he 
gives  a  general  account  of  the  Jewish  communities 
which  he  found  there.  At  Cairo  there  were  2,000 
Jews;  at  Alexandria  3,000,  with  a  R.  Phineas  b. 
Meshullam,  who  had  come  from  France,  at  their  head ; 
in  the  Fayum  there  were  20  families ;  at  Damietta  200; 
at  Bilbais,  east  of  the  Nile,  300  persons;  and  at  Da¬ 
mira  700.  At  Mahallah( Yakut,  iv.  428),  now  Mahallat 
al-Kabir,  half-way  on  the  railroad  line  between  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Damietta,  Benjamin  found  500.  Sam- 
bari  (119,  10)  mentions  a  synagogue  here  (n!?nD^i<), 
with  a  scroll  of  the  Law  (seen  as  late  as  1896  by  S. 
Schechter)  in  a  metal  case,  which  was  used  only  on 
Rosh  Hodesh,  and  which  was  supposed  to  entail  the 
death  of  any  one  who  swore  falsely  after  having 
touched  it.  Benjamin  also  found  200  Jews  at  Sefi- 
tah  and  200  at  Al-Butij,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile..  Sambari  (156,  16)  speaks  of  Jews  also  at 
Reshid  (Rosetta),  where  Samuel  b.  David  saw  two 
synagogues  (G.  p.  4). 

The  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Saladin  (1169-93)  does 
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not  seem  to  have  affected  the  Jews  in  his  kingdom. 
A  Karaite  doctor,  Abu  al-Bayyan  al-Mudawwar  (d. 
1184),  who  had  been  physician  to  the  last  Fatimite, 
treated  Saladin  also  (B.  A.  §  153) ;  while 
Mai-  Abu  al-Ma‘ali,  brother-in-law  of  Mai- 
monides.  monides,  was  likewise  in  his  service 
(ib.  %  155).  In  1166  Maimonides  went 
to  Egypt  and  settled  in  Fostat,  where  he  gained 
much  renown  as  a  physician,  practising  in  the 
family  of  Sal¬ 
adin  and  in  that 
of  his  vizier 

gaji  al-Fadil 
al  -  Bai  sami . 

The  title  “  Ra’is 
al-TJmma”or“al- 
Millah”  (Head 
of  the  Nation, 
or  of  the  Faith), 
was  bestowed 
upon  him.  In 
Fostat,  he  wrote 
his  “  M  i  s  h  n  e  li 
Torah”  (1180) 
and  the  “  Moreli 
Nebukim,”  both 
of  which  evoked 
opposition  even 
from  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  s, 
who  commented 
upon  them  (J.Q. 

R.vi.218).  From 
this  place  he  sent 
many  letters  and 
responsa;  e.g.,to 
Jacob,  son  of 
Nathaniel  al- 
Fayyumi,  on  the 
pseudo  -  Messiah 
in  South  Arabia, 
and  to  R.  Hasdai 
ha-Levi,  the 
Spaniard,  in  Al¬ 
exandria  (“  Te- 
shubot  ha-Ram- 
bam,”  p.  23a). 

In  1178  he  for¬ 
warded  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the 
North-Afric  an 
communities  to 
aid  in  releasing 
a  number  of  cap¬ 
tives.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  last 
document  has 
been  preserved  (M.  xliv.  8).  He  caused  the  Karaites 
to  be  removed  from  the  court  (J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  104).  He 
also  served  Saladin ’s  successors  as  physician. 

Maimonides’  presence  in  Egypt  at  this  time  was 
quite  fortunate.  A  certain  Zuta,  also  called  “  Yahya,  ” 
had  supplanted  the  nagid  Samuel  for  sixty-four 
days.  Samuel,  however,  was  reinstated.  Zuta 
hoarded  up  much  wealth,  and  when  the  nagid  died 
(before  1169),  denounced  his  manner  of  collecting  the 


revenues.  Though  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be 
false,  Zuta  induced  Saladin  to  sell  him  the  dignity, 
and  under  the  name  of  “  Sar  Shalom  ha-Levi  ”  he 
greatly  overtaxed  the  people  for  four  years— prob¬ 
ably  from  1185  to  1189,  two  documents  written 
during  his  tenure  of  office  bearing  these  dates  re¬ 
spectively  (J.  Q.  R.  viii.  555).  Maimonides,  with 
the  aid  of  R.  Isaac,  whom  Harkavy  and  Neubauer 
connect  with  Isaac  b.  Shoshan  ha-Dayyan,  succeeded 

in  driving  Zuta 
out  of  office ;  and 
he  and  his  son 
were  put  under 
the  ban  for  the 
denunciations 
which  they  had 
hurled  right  and 
left.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  even 
brought  to  the 
attention  of  the 
vizier  (“£»)•  A 
megillah  (“Me- 
gillat  Zuta  ")  re¬ 
count]  ng  these 
events  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  rimed 
prose  by  Abra¬ 
ham  bar  Hil- 
lel  in  1196  (J. 

Q.  R.  viii.  541, 
ix.  721,  xi.  532; 
Wertheimer, 
“  Ginze  Yerusha- 
layim,”  i.  87;  see 
also  Harkavy  in 
“Ha  -  Mizpah, ” 
1885,  ii.  543; 
Kaufmann,  in  M. 
xli.  460,  and  J.Q. 

R.  ix.  170). 

The  severe 

pest  that  visited 
Egypt  in  1201- 
1202  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low 
Nile,  and  which 
is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  the 
physician  cAbd 
al-Latif,  is  also 
described  in  a 
Hebrew  frag¬ 
ment  which  is  at 
present  in  the 
possession  of  A. 
Wolf  of  Dresden  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  448). 

It  was  during  the  nagidship  of  Abraham  Maimoni¬ 
des,  who  was  physician  to  Al-Malik  al-Kamil  (1218- 
38),  that  Al-Harizi  went  to  Egypt,  of 
Al-IjlarizBs  which  he  speaks  in  the  thirty-sixth 
Visit.  and  forty-sixth  makamahs  of  his  “  Tah- 
kemoni.”  The  former  is  supposed  by 
Kaminka  to  be  possibly  a  satire  on  Zuta  (M.  xliv. 
220;  Kaminka’s  ed.,  p.  xxix. ;  but  Dn&OD  must  refer 
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to  South  Arabia).  In  Alexandria  A1  -Harizi  mentions 
R.  Simhali  ha-lvohen,  the  Karaite  Obadiah  (the  royal 
scribe)  and  his  son  Joseph,  R.  Hillel,  and  R.  Zadok, 
the  liazzan.  In  Fostat  he  mentions  especially  the  day- 
yan  Menahem  b.  R.  Isaac.  He  also  met  Abraham  Mai- 
monides;  and  in  Egypt  he  began  to  write  his  “Tali- 
kemoni.  ”  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  lived  Jacob  b.  Isaac  (As‘ad  al-Din  al-Mahalli),  a 
renowned  physician  and  medical  writer  (B.  A.  §  163). 
A  letter  to  Hananeel  b.  Samuel  (e.  1200),  author  of 
commentaries  to  the  Talmud,  has  been  published  by 
Ilorwitz  (Z.  II.  B.  iv.  155;  compare  B.  A.  §166). 
In  1211  a  number  of  French  rabbis,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Mei’r  ben  Baruch, 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  and  on  their  way  visited 
Abraham  Maimonides,  who  mentions  them  in  his 
“Milhamot  Adonai”  (ed.  Leipsic,  p.  16a;  see  R.  E. 
J.  vi.  178;  Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  iii.  158). 

Under  the  Bahri  Mamelukes  (1250-1390)  the  Jews 
led  a  comparatively  quiet  existence;  though  they 
had  at  times  to  contribute  heavily  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  vast  military  equip- 
TJnder  the  ment,  and  were  harassed  by  the  cadis 
Mam-  and  ulemas  of  these  strict  Moslems. 

elukes.  Al-Makrizi  relates  that  the  first  great 
Mameluke,  Sultan  Baibars  (Al-Malik 
al-Thaliir,  1260-77),  doubled  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
“ahl  al-dhimmah.”  At  one  time  he  had  resolved  to 
burn  all  the  Jews,  a  ditch  having  been  dug  for  that 
purpose ;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  repented,  and 
instead  exacted  a  heavy  tribute,  during  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  which  many  perished  (Quatremere,  “  Histoire 
des  Sultans  Mamelukes,  ”  ii.  154).  Under  Al-Nasir 
Mohammed  (three  times  sultan,  1293-1340)  the  trib¬ 
ute  from  Jews  and  Christians  amounted  to  10  to  25 
dirhems  per  head  (L.-P.  p.  304). 

An  account  is  given  in  Sambari  (135,  22)  of  the 
strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Pact  of 
Omar  were  carried  out.  The  sultan  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  victorious  campaign  against  the  Mon¬ 
gols  in  Syria  (1305).  A  fanatical  convert  from  Ju¬ 
daism,  Sa‘id  ibn  Hasan  of  Alexandria,  was  incensed 
at  the  arrogance  of  the  non-Moslem  population,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  open  manner  in  which  services  were 
conducted  in  churches  and  synagogues.  He  tried 
to  form  a  synod  of  ten  rabbis,  ten  priests,  and  the 
ulemas.  Failing  in  this,  he  endeavored  to  have  the 
churches  and  synagogues  closed.  Some  of  the 
churches  were  demolished  by  the  Alexandrian  mob ; 
but  most  of  the  S3rnagogues  were  allowed  to  stand, 

as  vras  siiown  -tlinfc  tliey  had  existed  at  -tile  time  of 

Omar,  and  were  by  the  pact  exempted  from  inter¬ 
ference.  Sambari  (137,  20)  says  that  a  new  pact 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  letters  from  a  Moorish 
king  of  Barcelona  (1309),  and  the  synagogues  were 
reopened;  but  this  probably  refers  only  to  the  reis¬ 
suing  of  the  Pact  of  Omar.  There  are  extant  several 
notable  fetwas  (responsa)  of  Moslem  doctors  touch¬ 
ing  this  subject;  e.g those  of  Ahmad  ibn  ‘Abd  al- 
Hakk,  who  speaks  especially  of  the  synagogues  at 
Cairo,  which  on  the  outside  appeared  like  ordinary 
dwelling-houses — a  fact  which  had  occasioned  other 
legal  writers  to  permit  their  presence.  According 
to  Taki  al-Din  ibn  Taimiyyah  (b.  1263),  the  syna¬ 
gogues  and  churches  in  Cairo  had  once  before  been 
closed.  This  fanatical  Moslem  fills  his  fetwas  with 


invectives  against  the  Jews,  holding  that  all  their 
religious  edifices  ought  to  be  destroyed,  since  they 
had  been  constructed  during  a  period  when  Cairo 
was  in  the  hands  of  heterodox  Moslems,  Ismailians, 
Ivarmatians,  and  Nusairis  (R.  E.  J.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  212; 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  liii.  51).  The  synagogues  were,  however, 
allowed  to  stand  (Weil,  l.c.  iv.  270).  Under  the  same 
sultan  (1324)  the  Jews  were  accused  of  incendiarism 


at  Fostat  and  Cairo;  they  had  to  exculpate  them¬ 
selves  by  a  payment  of  50,000  gold  pieces  (Quatre- 
mere,  lx.  ii.  16).  The  dignity  which  Moses  Maimonides 
had  given  to  Egyptian- Jewish  learning  was  not 
maintained  by  his  descendants.  In  1314  the  French 
philosopher  and  exegete  Joseph  Caspi  went  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  draw  in¬ 
spiration  for  philosophical  study;  but  lie  was  much 
disappointed,  and  did  not  remain  there  for  any 
length  of  time  (Griitz,  “Gesch.”  vii.  362).  During 
the  period  just  referred  to  lived  Abu  al-Muna  al- 
Kuliin  al-Attar,  who  compiled  a  much-used  phar¬ 
macopoeia  (ed.  Cairo,  1870,  1883;  B.  A.  §  176),  and 
the  apostate  Sa‘d  ibn  Mansur  ibn  Kammuna  (1280), 
who  wrote  a  number  of  tracts  on  philosophy  and  an 
interesting  controversial  tract  on  Judaism,  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  Islam  (B.  A.  §  178). 

Under  the  Burji  Mamelukes  the  Franks  again  at¬ 
tacked  Alexandria  (1416),  and  the  laws  against  the 
Jews  were  once  more  strictly  enforced  by  Sheik  al- 
Mu‘ayyid  (1412-21);  by  Ashraf  Bars 
In  the  Bey  (1422-3S),  because  of  a  plague 
Fifteenth  which  decimated  the  population  in 
Century.  1438;  by  Al-Zaliir  Jakmak  (1438-53); 

and  by  Ka’it-Bey  (1468-95).  The  last- 
named  is  referred  to  by  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (O.  p. 
53).  The  Jews  of  Cairo  were  compelled  to  pay 
75,000  gold  pieces  (Muir,  “Mamluks,”  pp.  136,  154, 
180).  During  this  century  two  travelers  visited 
Egypt — namely,  Meshullam  of  Volterra  (1481)  and 
Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (1488),  just  mentioned — and 
they  have  left  accounts  of  what  they  saw  there  (see 
Bibliography,  below).  Meshullam  found  60  Jewish 
householders  in  Alexandria,  but  no  Karaites  or  Sa¬ 
maritans;  there  were  two  synagogues,  a  large  and  a 
small  one.  Fostat  was  in  ruins;  but  he  mentions 
the  Elijah  and  the  Damwali  synagogues.  In  Cairo 
lie  found  500  Jewish  householders,  22  Karaites,  and 
50  Samaritans;  six  synagogues,  and  a  royal  inter¬ 
preter  of  Jewish  descent,  one  Tagribardi.  Of  other 
prominent  Jews  he  mentions  R.  Samuel  "p~i  a  rich 
and  charitable  man,  physician  to  the  sultan,  and  his 

son  Jacob;  Tl.  Josbua  and.  Zadakah  b. 

(M.  Y.  pp.  176-187). 

Obadiah  w^as  protected  in  Alexandria  by  R.  Moses 
Grasso,  interpreter  for  the  Venetians,  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  as  a  very  prominent  man.  He  speaks  of  only 
25  Jewish  families  there;  but  there  were  700  Jew’s 
in  Cairo,  50  Samaritans,  and  150  Karaites.  The  Sa¬ 
maritans,  he  says,  are  the  richest  of  all  the  Jew^s, 
and  are  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking. 
He  also  met  there  Anusim  from  Spain  (O.  p.  51). 
The  Jewish  community  must  have  been  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  these  exiles.  They  wrere  w^ell  received, 
though  occasionally  their  presence  caused  strife,  as 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  ibn  Tabul,  who  insisted  upon 
joining  the  Sephardim,  though  he  really  belonged 
to  the  Arabic  community.  Sulaimah  ibn  Uhna  an£~ 
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Hayyim  Vital  interfered,  and  copies  of  their  letters 
to  Ibn  Tabul  have  been  preserved  (Frumkin,  “Eben 
Shemuel,”  p.  7).  Among*  their  number  may  be 
mentioned  Moses  b.  Isaac  Alashkar,  Samuel  Sidillo 
(1455-1530),  David  ibn  Ahi  Zimra  (1470-1572),  Jacob 
Berab  (who  came  from  Jerusalem  in  1522;  Frumkin, 
lx.  p.  30),  and  Abraham  ibn  Slioshan,  the  last  three 
holding  ollicial  positions  as  rabbis.  Moses  de  Cas¬ 
tro,  a  pupil  of  Berab,  was  at  the  head  of  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  school  at 'Cairo. 

On  Jan.  22,  1517,  the  Turkish  sultan,  Salim  1.,  de¬ 
feated  Tuman  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Mamelukes.  He 
made  radical  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
abolishing  the  ollice  of  nagid,  making 
Under  the  each  community  independent,  and  pla- 

Turks.  cing  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra,  at  the  head 
of  that  of  Cairo,  lie  also  appointed 
Abraham  de  Castro  to  be  master  of  the  mint.  About 
this  time  David  Be’ubeni  was  in  Cairo  (1523?);  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews’ street  there  (D'HIITn  — 

“  Darb  al-Yahudi”),  of  their  occupation  as  gold¬ 
smiths,  and  of  Abraham  de  Castro,  who,  he  says, 
lived  as  a  pseudo-Mohammedan  (31.  J.  C.  ii.  141). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Salim’s  successor,  Sulai- 
man  II.,  that  Ahmad  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  re¬ 
venged  himself  upon  the  Jews  because  De  Castro 
had  revealed  (1524)  to  the  sultan  his  designs  for  in¬ 
dependence  (see  Aiimad  Pasha;  Abraham  de  Cas¬ 
tro).  The  “Cairo  Purim,”  in  commemoration  of 
their  escape,  is  still  celebrated  on  Adar  28. 

The  text  of  the  megillah  -read  on  that  day  has  been  published 
by  Lowe  in  kk  Ha-Maggid.”  Feb.  14, 28, 1866,  and,  from  a  genizah 
fragment,  in  J.  Q.  R.  viii.  2.~7,  all.  The  short  report  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  Samuel  b.  Nahman,  is  given  in  Neubauer,  “Aus  der 
Petersburger  Bibliothek,”  p.  118.  Secondary  sources :  Ibn  Ver- 
ga,  Additamema,  p.  Ill ;  S.  Ho,  9  (see  J.  Q.  It.  xi.  656);  Joseph 
ha-Kohen,  kk  kEinek  ha-Bakah,”  pp.  76,95;  idem,  kkI)ibre  lia- 
Yamim,”  p.  72. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Talmudic  studies  in 
Egypt  were  greatly  fostered  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi,  author  of 
the  “  Shittah  Mekubbezet.”  Among  his  pupils  were  Isaac  Luria, 
who  as  a  young  man  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  visit  a  rich  uncle,  the 
tax-farmer  Mordecai  Francis  (Azulai,  “Shem  ha-Gedolim,”  No. 
332);  and  Abraham  Monson  (1594).  Ishmaei  Kohen  Tanuji  fin¬ 
ished  his  kk  Sefer  ha-Zikkaron  ”  in  Egypt  in  1543.  Joseph  ben 
Moses  di  Trani  was  in  Egypt  for  a  time  (Frumkin,  l.c.  p.  69),  as 
well  as  Hayyim  Vital  Aaron  ibn  Hayyim,  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  commentator  (1609;  Frumkin,  lx.  pp.  71,  72).  of  Isaac 
Luria’s  pupils,  a  Joseph  Tabul  is  mentioned,  whose  son  Jacob, 
a  prominent  man,  was  put  to  death  by  the  authorities  (“  Sur  shel 
Mizrayim  ” ;  Conforte,  kk  Kore  ha-Dorot,”  40b). 

According  to  Manasseli  b.  Israel  (1656),  “The 
viceroy  of  Egypt  lias  always  at  liis  side  a  Jew  with 
the  title  *  zaraf  bashi,’  or  *  treasurer,  *  who  gathers 
the  taxes  of  the  land.  At  present  Abraham  Alkula 
holds  the  position.”  He  was  succeeded 
by  Raphael  Joseph  Tshelebi,  the  rich  friend  and 
protector  of  Sliabbetliai  Zebi  (Griitz,  “Gcsch.”  x. 
34).  Shabbethai  was  twice  in  Cairo,  the  second 
time  in  1660.  It  was  there  that  lie  married  the  ill- 
famed  Sarah,  who  had  been  brought  from  Leghorn 
{ib.  p.  210).  The  Shabbethaian  movement  naturally 
created  a  great  stir  in  Egypt.  It  was  in  Cairo 
that  Miguel  (Abraham)  Cardoso,  the  Shabbethaian 
prophet  and  physician,  settled  (1703),  becoming 
physician  to  the  pasha  Kara  Mohammed.  In  1641 
Samuel  b.  David,  the  Karaite,  visited  Egypt.  The 
account  of  his  journey  (G.  i.  1)  supplies  special  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  his  fellow  sectaries.  He  de¬ 
scribes  three  synagogues  of  the  Rabbinites  at  Alexan¬ 


dria,  and  two  at  Rashid  (G.  i.  4).  A  second  Karaite, 
Moses  b.  Elijah  ha-Levi,  lias  left  a  similar  account 
of  the  year  1654;  but  it  contains  only  a  few  points 
of  special  interest  to  the  Karaites  {ib). 

Sambari  mentions  a  severe  trial  which  came  upon 
the  Jews,  due  to  a  certain  “  kadi  al-‘asakir  ”  (=“  gen¬ 
eralissimo,”  not  a  proper  name)  sent  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  Egypt,  who  robbed  and  oppressed  them, 
and  whose  death  was  in  a  certain  measure  occasioned 
by  the  graveyard  invocation  of  one  Moses  of  Dam- 
wah.  This  may  have  occurred  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (S.  120,  21).  David  Conforte  was  dayyau 
in  Egypt  in  1671.  In  Sambari ’s  own  time  (1672) 
there  were  Jews  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Damanhur 
(R.  Halfon  b.  ‘Ula,  the  day y an) ;  at  DU^'D  or 
(S.  133, 11 ;  136,  18;  R.  Judah  ha-Kohen,  the  dayyan ; 
this  city  is  perhaps  identical  with  Bilbais,  though  a 
genizah  fragment  in  Cambridge  mentions  the  city 
D'2^2  iu  1119);  at  Mahal  lab  (R.  Peraliiah  b.  Jose, 
t  he  dayyan),  at  Bulak  (S.  162,  7),  and  at  Rashid  (S. 
156, 16),  where  lie  mentions  Moses  ibn  Abu  Darham, 
Judah  and  Abraham  ibn  Zur.  Sambari 

gives  also  the  names  of  the  leading  Jews  in  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Cairo.  His  chronicle  (edited  in  part  by 
Neubauer,  and  reprinted  by  Berliner,  Berlin,  1896) 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  his  native  country.  From  1769  to  1773  Ilay- 
yim  Joseph  Azulai  was  rabbi  in  Cairo  (J.  Q.  R. 
xv.  333). 

Solomon  Huzza n  gives  the  following  list  of  rabbis  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  during  recent  times :  Jedidiah  Israel  (1777-82),  his  nephew 
Israel  (1802-23),  Solomon  Hazzan  (1832-56),  Israel  Moses  Hazzan 
(1862),  Nathan  Amram  (1862-73),  Moses  Pardo  (1873-74),  ami 
Elijah  Hazzan  (1888).  Israel  Yom-Tob,  who  was  nominally  chief 
rabbi  of  Cairo,  died  April  8, 1892,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aaron 
ben  Simon  (“  Israelit,”  1892,  p.  639). 

Two  Jewish  travelers  have  left  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Benjamin  II.  found  in  Al¬ 
exandria  about  500  families  of  indigenous  Jews  ami 
150  of  so-called  Italians.  Each  of  these  communities 
had  its  own  synagogue,  but  both  were 
In  the  presided  over  by  R.  Solomon  Hazzan, 
Nineteenth  a  native  of  Safed.  In  Cairo  also  he 
Century,  found  two  Jewish  communities;  the 
indigenous  numbering  about  6,000 
families  and  the  Italian  200.  Both  were  presided 
over  by  Hakam  Elijah  Israel  of  Jerusalem.  Benja¬ 
min  speaks  of  their  eight  synagogues,  one  of  which 
is  called  “the  Synagogue  of  Maimonides. ”  In  Fos- 
tat,  or  old  Cairo,  he  found  10  Jewish  families,  very 
poor,  and  supported  by  their  richer  brethren  in  Cairo. 
Iu  Damietta  there  were  50  Jewish  families,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  place  and  Cairo  several  scattered  Jewish 
communities  which  had  lapsed  into  a  dead  state  of 
ignorance  (Benjamin  II.,  “Eight  Years  in  Asia  and 
Africa,”  pp.  230  et  seq.). 

Ibn  Safir  (“Ebon  Sappir.”  pp.  26  et  seq,,  Lyck, 
1866)  gives  a  more  detailed  account.  He  says  that 
most  of  the  Jews  at  present  in  Alexandria  went 
there  in  recent  times,  after  the  cutting  of  the  Mah- 
mudiyyah  Canal.  A  number  had  gone  from  Rashid 
and  from  Damietta,  so  that  only  a  handful  of  Jews 
was  left  in  those  places.  The  number  in  Alexandria 
he  estimates  at  2,000.  Among  the  synagogues  were 
the  Kanisal-‘Aziz,  a  small  one,  and  the  Kauis  Sarda- 
|  hil,  a  large  one.  The  Elijah  synagogue  had  been 
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rebuilt  three  years  before liis  arrival.  He  speaks  also 
of  a  synagogue  with  Sephardic  ritual  for  the  Italian 
Jews,  numbering  100,  and  of  a  special  synagogue 
for  50  Jews  who  had  come  there  from  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Of  Jews  in  other  parts  of  Egjrpt  he  mentions : 
20  at  Tanta,  between  the  Rosetta  and  Damiettaarms 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  synagogue;  40  families  in  Man- 
surah;  20  families  in  Mahallah,  with  a  synagogue 
(p.  21b) ;  20  families  in  Bet  Janiari  (?);  5  families  at 
Zifteb,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm,  10 
Jews  at  Benlia,  and  only  1  in  Fayum  (p.  25a).  In 
Cairo  he  found  600  families  of  native  Jews  and  60  of 
Italians,  Turks,  etc.,  following  the  Sephardic  ritual, 
and  150  Karaite  families  living  in  a  separate  quarter. 


New  Synagogue  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

(After  a  photograph.) 


The  Jews  live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city 
in  a  special  quarter  called  “Darb  al-Yahudi.”  The 
lanes  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  large.  The  Jews 
are  well-to-do  and  are  engaged  largely  in  the  banking 
business.  The  cemetery  is  two  hours  distant  from 
the  city,  and  the  graves  are  not  marked  by  any 
stones.  There  is,  however,  a  monument  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  pious  man,  R.  Hayyim  'DIED,  to  which  the 
Jews  make  pilgrimages,  taking  off  their  shoes  as 
they  approach  it.  Kapusi  (?)  must  have  lived  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centime  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
document  of  the  year  .1607,  together  with  Abraham 
Castro,  Benjamin  'M&p  Orjtfp,  Conforte,  l.c.  p. 
41b),  and  Moses  Arragel  (Hazzan,  “  Ha-Ma*alofc  li- 
Slielomoh,”  p.  12a),  and  by  Conforte  (ib.). 

The  head  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  outside  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  R.  Elijah  Israel  b.  Isaac  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  power  over  the  community  was  considerable. 
Ibn  Safir  mentions  as  leaders  of  the  community 
Yom-Tob  b.  Elijah  Israel,  a  judge;  Jacob  Shalom; 
the  Ya‘bez  family ;  Jacob  Catawi ;  Saadia ;  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Rosana.  In  the  ruined  city  of  Fostat  he  found 


twel  ve  Jewish  families,  whose  number  was  increased 
during  the  summer  by  the  rich  Cairo  Jews  who  go 
there  fora  time  (“Ebon  Sappir,”  p.  20a). 

Blood  accusations  occurred  at  Alexandria  in  1844 
(Jost,  “  Neuere  Gescliichte,”  ii.  380),  in  1881  (Jew. 
Excyc.  i.  366),  and  in  Jan.,  1902  (see  “Bulletin  All. 
Isr.”  1902,  p.  24).  In  consequence  of  t lie  Damascus 
Affaiu,  Montefiore,  Cremieux,  and  Solomon  Munk 
visited  Egypt  in  1840;  and  the  last  two  did  much  t-o 
raise  the  intellectual  status  of  their  Egyptian  breth¬ 
ren  by  the  founding,  in  connection  with  Rabbi  Moses 
Joseph  Algazt,  of  schools  in  Cairo  (Jost,  lx.  p. 
368;  idem,  “Annalen,”  1840,  p.  429). 

In  1892  a  German -Italian  congregation  was 
formed  at  Port  Said  under  Austrian  protection  (“Is- 
raelit,  ”  1892,  p.  1620).  When  Khartum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Malidi(1885),  seven  or  eight  Jews  were 
found  there,  among  them  Neufeld.  They  were, 
however,  all  foreigners . 

According  to  the  official  census  published  in  1898 
(i.,  xviii.),  there  were  in  Egypt  25,200  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  9,734,405.  Of  these,  12,693  were 
Egyptians  and  12,507  strangers.  Their  distribution 
in  the  various  cities  was  as  follows: 


No.  of  Jews. 

f  Governorats. 

- 

11,489 

9,948 

Alexandria . . 

Damietta . 

9 

G.  til.  du  Canal . 

439 

123 

Lower 

Egypt. 

Provinces. 

Behera . 

246 

Sliarkieli . 

278 

Dakalieli  . 

828 

I  Gharbieh . 

1,494 

!  Kalvubieh . 

185 

L  Manufleh . 

36 

Provinces. 

Beni-Souef . 

31 

Fayum . 

9 

Upper 

Gizeb . 

Minia . 

17 

65 

Egypt. 

Assiut . 

13 

Guerga . 

19 

Kenab . 

42 

Nubia . 

31 

Total . 

25,200 

The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  together  with 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  maintains  at  Cairo  a 
boys’  and  a  girls’  school,  founded  in  1896.  There 
are  Zionist  societies  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Mansurah, 
Suez,  Damanhur,  Mahallah,  Kobra,  and  Tanta.  The 
Zionist  society  Bar  Cochba  in  Alexandria  founded 
there  a  Hebrew  school  in  1901 ;  it  issues  a  journal, 
“Le  Messager  Sionist,”  which  in  1902  superseded 
the  “  Mebassereth  Zion.  ” 

The  Egyptian  communities  were  presided  over 
for  many  centuries  by  a  nagid,  similar  to  the  “  resh 
galuta  ”  in  the  East.  One  of  the  earli- 
Con-  est  references  to  the  Egyptian  nagid  is 
stitution ;  to  be  found  in  the  Midrasli  Agadat  Be- 
the  Nagid.  resliit  (p.  110,  Warsaw,  1876).  His  full 
title  was  DV  YOJ  (compare  the  title 
of  Simon,  aapa/ieX  —  Dy  I.  Macc.  xiv.  28),  or 
TJJ  (MS.  Cambridge  Add.  No.  3124,  Da¬ 
vid  Maimonidcs,  1396),  or  perhaps  DHE'H  It?  (Ben- 
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jamin  of  Tudcla;  compare  Z.  0.  M.  (L  lii.  440;  J. 
Q.  R.  i.\.  1 10) ;  and  Sambari  (116,  ‘20;  1  33,  7)  speaks  of 
him  as  S3  fiC'EO.  His  authority  at  times, 

when  Syria  was  a  part  of  the  Egyptiau-Mohammedan 
empire,  extended  over  Palestine;  according  to  the 
Ahimaaz  Chronicle  (130,  5),  even  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  littoral  on  the  west.  In  one  document  (“  Kauf- 
mann  Gedcnkbuch,”  p.  230)  the  word  is  used  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  "padishah.”  The  date  is  1200;  but 
tlu*  term  may  refer  to  the  non-Jewish  overlord.  In 
Arabic  works  he  is  called  “rads  al-Yalmd”  (R.  E. 
J.  xxx.  9);  though  his  connection  with  the  “shaikh 
al-Yahud,”  mentioned  in  many  documents,  is  not 
clear.  Meshullam  of  Volterra  says  expressly  that 
liis  jurisdiction  extended  over  Karaites  and  Samari¬ 
tans  also;  and  this  is  continued  by  the  official  title 
of  the  nagid  in  the  instrument  of  conveyance  of  the 
Fostat  synagogue.  At  times  he  had  an  official  viec- 
nagid,  called  by  Meshullam  TJJ  (M.  V.  p. 

187,  5);  in  Hebrew,  DnC’H  mDV  (J.  Q-  R.  x.  162). 
To  assist  him  he  had  a  bet  din  of  three  persons  (S. 
133,  21) — though  Meshullam  mentions  four  judges 
and  two  scribes,  and  the  number  was  at  times  in¬ 
creased  even  to  seven — and  there  was  a  special 
prison  over  which  he  presided  (M.  Y.  p.  186).  lie 
had  full  power  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  and 
could  impose  fines  and  imprisonment  at  will  (David 
ibn  Abi  Zimra,  Responsa,  ii.,  Ho.  622;  M.  Y.  ib. ;  O. 
p.  17).  lie  appointed  rabbis;  and  the  congregation 
paid  his  salary,  in  addition  to  which  he  received  cer¬ 
tain  fees.  Ilis  special  duties  were  to  collect  t  he  taxes 
and  to  watch  over  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
further  construction  of  synagogues  (Sliihab  al-Din’s 
“TaTif.”  cited  in  R.  E.  J.  xxx.  10).  Even  theolog¬ 
ical  questions — regarding  a  pseudo-Messiah,  for  ex¬ 
ample — were  referred  to  him  (J.  Q.  R.  v.  506,  x. 
140).  On  Sabbath  lie  was  escorted  in  great  state 
from  his  home  to  the  synagogue,  and  brought  back 
with  similar  ceremony  in  the  afternoon  (S.  116,  8). 
On  Simhat  Torah  he  had  to  read  the  Pentateuchal 
lesson  and  to  translate  it  into  Aramaic  and  Arabic. 
Upon  his  appointment  by  the  calif  bis  installation 
was  effected  with  much  pomp;  runners  went  before 
him  ;  and  the  royal  proclamation  was  solemnly  read  J 
(see  E.  N.  Adler  in  J.  Q  R.  i.x.  717). 

The  origin  of  the  nagidship  in  Egypt  is  obscure. 
Sambari  and  David  ibn  Abi  Zimra  (Frumkin,  “Ebeu 
Shcmuel,”  p.  18)  connect  it  directly  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Abbassid  calif  Al-Ta‘i  (974- 
Origin  of  991),  who  married  the  Egyptian  calif 
the  Office.  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  (977-982).  But  ‘Adud 
was  a  Bu wahid  emir  of  Bagdad  under 
Al-Muktafi ;  and,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (“Chron¬ 
icles,”  viii.  521),  it  was  ‘Adud’s  daughter  who  mar¬ 
ried  A1  Ta‘i.  Nor  does  Sambari  give  the  name  of 
the  nagid  sent  from  Bagdad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ahimaaz  Chronicle  gives  to  the  Paltiel  who  was 
brought  by  Al-Mu‘izz  to  Egypt  in  952  the  title  of 
“nagid”  (125,  26;  129,  9;  130,  4);  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  title  originated  with  him,  though  the  ac¬ 
counts  about  the  general  Jauhar  may  popularly  have 
been  transferred  to  him.  If  this  be  so,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  R.  Samuel  (Ahimaaz  Chronicle, 
130,  8),  whose  benefactions,  especially  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Holy  Land,  are  noticed.  This  must  be  the  Sam¬ 
uel  mentioned  as  head  of  the  Jews  many  hundred 


years  previous  by  Samuel  b.  David,  and  claimed  as 
a  Karaite.  The  claim  is  also  made  by  Firkovitch, 
and  bis  date  is  set  at  1063.  He  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  permission  for  the  Jews  to  go  about  at  night 
in  the  public  streets,  provided  they  had  lanterns,  and 
to  purchase  a  burial-ground  instead  of  burying  their 
dead  in  their  own  courtyards  (G.  pp.  7,  61).  The 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  Rabbinitc  synagogue  at 
Fostat  (1038),  already  referred  to,  mentions  Abu 
(Ibn?)  Imran  Musa  ibn  Ya'kub  ibn  Ishak  al-Isra’ili 
as  the  nagid  of  that  time.  The  next  nagid  men- 
i  tinned  is  the  physician  Judah  b.  Josiali,  a  Davidite 
of  Damascus,  also  in  the  eleventh  century  (S.  116, 
20;  133,  10);  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  has  been  preserved  (J.  Q.  R. 
Succession  viii.  566,  ix.  360).  In  the  same  cen- 
of  tiny  lived  the  nagid  Meliorate  h. 
Nagidim.  Saadia,  a  physician  (J.  Q.  R.  viii. 

557):  he  is  referred  to  in  a  contract 
dated  1098  {ib.  ix.  38,  115),  in  the  epistle  of  the  ex- 
minister  of  finance  of  the  vizier  Al-Afdal  (Z.  D.  M, 
G.  lii.  446),  and  in  a  Lewis-Gibson  fragment  (.1.  Q. 
R.  i.x.  116).  lie  was  maligned  by  the  exilareh  Da¬ 
vid,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Fay  uni  and  Alexandria  (ib.  xv.  89). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  a  nagid  named 
Mordeeai;  the  expression  “Mordekai  ha-Zeman  ” 
is  probably  appellative  (ib.  ix.  170);  but  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  poem  (see  “Hc-Haluz,”  iii.  153)  ad¬ 
dresses  him  as  “Ncgid  fAm  El,”  which  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinctive  (J.  Q.  R.  viii.  553).  His  full  name  would 
then  he  Mordeeai  b.  al-IIarabiyyah.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Abu  Mansur  Samuel  b.  Hananiah,  who 
was  nagid  at  the  time  of  Judah  ha-Levi  (1141).  He 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  Samuel  lia-Nagid  of 
Spain,  as  he  is  even  in  Sambari  (S.  156,  24;  see  J. 
Q.  R.  ix.  170,  xiii.  103;  M.  xl.  417).  He  was  living  in 
1 157,  but  not  so  late  as  1171,  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  When  Benjamin  was  in 
Egypt  the  nagid  was  Nathanael  (Hi  bat  Allah  ibn 
Jami,  a  renowned  physician;  B.  A.  §145).  This 
can  be  seen  from  Benjamin’s  description,  though 
the  title  is  not  used  (despite  Neubauer,  J.  Q.  R.  viii. 
553).  He  is  mentioned  in  1164  in  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract  published  b}r  Mcrx  (“Doc.  Paleogr.”  1894;  M. 
xxxix.  150,  xli.  214;  J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  103;  B.  A.  §  145). 
During  the  time  that  he  farmed  the  revenues  the 
usurper  Zuta  must  have  held  office  (M.  xli.  463). 
Zuta  was  ousted  by  Maimonides,  though  whether 
the  latter  took  his  place  as  nagid,  and  what  was 
his  relationship  to  Nathanael,  are  not  clear.  A  kc- 
tubbah,  dated  1172,  in  the  library  of  the  late  D. 
Kaufmann,  seems  b}r  its  wording  to  indicate  that 
Maimonides  did  hold  the  office  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  li.  451 ; 
M.  xli.  425,  463).  Maimonides  induced  many  Kara¬ 
ites  to  return  to  Rabbinism  (Griitz,  “  Gesch.”  vi.  359). 

The  dignity  of  nagid  was  vested  for  some  time 
in  the  family  of  Maimonides:  Abraham  (1186-1237; 
a  document  from  his  bet  din  is  published  by  D.  W. 
Amram  in  “The  Green  Bag,”  xiii.  339,  Boston, 
1901);  his  son  David  (1212-1300;  S.  120,  15;  134, 
29;  M.  xliv.  17;  “Kcrem  Ilemed.”  ii.  169;  “Or 
MeiT,”  p.  34);  the  latter’s  son  Abraham  Maimonides 
11.  (1246-1310);  and  Abraham's  son  Joshua  b. 
Abraham  (b.  1248). 

In  regard  to  the  fourteenth  century  there  is  no 
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information.  In  the  fifteenth  occurs  a  Nagid  Amram 
(1410),  to  whom  a  letter  was  sent  (preserved  by  the 
Italian  stylist  Joseph  b.  Judah  Sarko)  introducing 
a  certain  R.  Elias,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  seek  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  (J.  Q.  R.  iv.  303).  Lipmann  of 
Miihlhausen  mentions  the  ollice  in  his  “Nizzalion” 
(ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  00).  In  1481  Meshullamof  \ol- 
terra  mentions  Solomon  b.  Joseph,  whose  father  be¬ 
fore  him  had  also  been  nagid.  Solomon  was  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  sultan  Al-Malik  al-Aslimf  Ka’it  Bey  (M. 
V.  p.  180);  his  dayyanimwere  Jacob  b.  Samuel  rDD 
?),  Jacob  Samuel  b.  Akil,  and  Aaron 

Me ‘appe.  He  was  followed  by  Nathan  Kolien  Sliolal 
(seen  by  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro,  1488),  who  was  born 
in  the  Maghreb  and  had  formerly  lived  in  Jerusalem 
(0.  p.  52).  Nathan  was  followed  by  his  nephew, 
Isaac  Kolien  Sliolal  (1509;  S.  157,  1).  A  letter  from 
his  bet  din  is  mentioned,  among  others,  by  Conforte 
(“  Iyore  ha-Dorot,”  p.  31a;  compare  Frumkin,  l.c. 
p.  20,  and  Azulai,  “Sliem  lia-Gedolim,”  No.  822,  i. 
45a).  For  a  time  lie  was  deprived  of  his  rank ;  but 
he  returned  to  Egypt  in  1500  (Samuel  de  Avila  in 
Frumkin,  “Eben  Shemuel,”  p.  18;  Briill’s  “  Jahrb.” 
vii.  123).  Abraham  de  Castro  (1524),  the  mint-mas¬ 
ter,  is  given  the  title  “nagid”  by  Sambari  (145,  10; 
159,  20);  his  nephew,  Jacob  de  Castro  (d.  1610), 
was  a  rabbinic  authority.  The  same  source  men¬ 
tions  (S.  157,  6)  as  the  last  dignitaries  TNSTI  (TJND?) 
and  Jacob  ibn  Hayyim.  From  the  time  of  the  Os- 
manli  rule,  says  Sambari  (116,  22),  the  nagid  dynasty 
was  no  longer  in  the  family  of  David,  but  was  given 
to  the  one  preeminent  for  wisdom  and  riches.  He 
was  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Jewish  notables  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  pretensions  of  Jacob  ibn  Hayyim 
made  him  disliked  (116,  25).  He  was  put  under  the 
ban  by  Bczaleel  Ashkenazi,  and  driven  from  the 
country. 

Tlie  ollice  of  nagid  was  suspended  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (according  to  Azulai, 
“Sliem  ha-Gedolim,”  i.  16,  by  Bczaleel  himself),  the 
chief  rabbi  being  given  the  title  “tshelebi.”  David 
ibn  Abi  Zimra  was  chief  rabbi  ot  Egypt  for  many 
years  (e.  1570),  and  his  decisions  were  widely  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  Orient  (“Mahilot  li-Shelo- 
moli,”  p.  18b).  The  title  “nagid  77  given  to  Berab 
(Response,  i-  87)  is  purely  honorific. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  list  of  the  negidim, 
as  far  as  the}7-  can  at  present  be  determined: 

Tenth  Centura. 

Paltiel  (?)  Samuel  (?) 

Eleventh  Centura- 

Musa  ilm  Ya*kub  al-Isnrili  Meborak  b.  Saailia 

Judah  b.  Josiah  (Mordeeai  b.  al-Harabiyyah  ?) 

Turtfth  Centura. 

Samuel  b.  Hananiah  Nathanael  Hibnt  Allah 

Zuta  Maimonides 


Thirteenth  Centura . 

Abraham  Maimonides  I.  Abraham  Maimonides  II. 

David  Maimonides  Joslma  b.  Abraham  Maimonides 


Fifteenth  Centura. 

Amram  Solomon  b.  Joseph  U4SI) 

Joseph  Nathan  Kolien  Sliolal 

Isaac  Kolien  Sliolal 

Sixteenth  Century. 

Abraham  de  Castro  tl521) 

Jacob  ibn  Hayyim 


The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  religious  lead¬ 
ership  (gaonate)  to  the  more  worldly  nagidsliip  is 
extremely  difficult  of  solution  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  documents.  The  Egyp- 
Gaon  and  tians  seem  to  have  recognized  the  au- 

Nagid.  thority  of  the  Babylonian  geonim;  for 
they  addressed  questions  to  them  (Har- 
kavy,  “Teshubofc  ha-Geonim,”  p.  342),  and  even 
helped  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  schools 
(Schechter,  “Saadyana,”  pp.  117  et  seq.).  The  head 
of  the  schools  in  Egypt  was  called,  as  in  Babylon, 

“ rosli  lia-yeshibah,”  or  “nasi”— a  title  wliich  was 
much  misused,  to  judge  front  a  responsum  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Maimonides  (“  Teshubot  ha-Rambam,”  p.  50a). 
The  quarrel  between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  regarding  the  right  to  fix  the  religious  calen¬ 
dar  each  year  could  not  have  been  passed  unnoticed 
in  Egypt.  Ail  the  fragments  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Saadia  and  Bex  Meir  that  have 
been  found  of  recent  years  have  come  from  the 
Cairo  genizah  (see  R.  E.  J.  xiiv.  230).  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  question  became  acute  for  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  also,  during  the  califate  of  Al-Mustansir 
Billah  (1036-94).  This  evidence  is  the  so-called 
“  Abiatliar  scroll.”  It  seems  as  if  a  new  Palestinian 
gaonate  had  begun  about  1045  with  Solomon  b.  Ju¬ 
dah.  Abiatliar  was  a  scion  of  a  Palestinian  priestly 
family.  His  father  Elijah  and  a  certain  Joseph  (be¬ 
fore  1054)  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  both 
in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  under  the  title  of  “gaon.” 
They  were  bitterly  opposed  by  a  member  of  the  ex- 
i larch's  family,  Daniel  b.  Azariah,  “the  Nasi,”  who 
had  come  from  Babylon.  Joseph  was  supported  by 
the  government;  he  died  in  1054,  and  Daniel  ruled 
for  eight  years  without  opposition  (d.  1062).  On 
his  death,  Elijah  (d.  1084)  held  the  office  for  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  In  1082  this  Elijah  called  a 
synod  at  Tyre,  and  ordained  his  son  Abiatliar  as 
gaon.  But  about  1081  David  b.  Daniel,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Babylonian  exilarch,  aged  20,  had  gone  to 
Egypt  (Damira?),  and  in  1088  was  in  Fostat,  where 
his  claims  were  supported  by  the  government,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  nagid  Meborak  and  by  a  relative  of 
Ids,  Josiah  b.  Azariah,  the  head  of  the  school  there, 
to  whom  the  title  “gaon  ”  is  also  given  (J.  Q.  R.  xv. 
86).  At  times  the  title  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
distinctive  of  any  office. 

The  Babylonian  gaonate  had  died  out  with  Ileze- 
kiah ;  and  the  idea  was  to  renew  it  in  Egypt.  David 
was  declared  exilarch:  and  he  exercised  power  over 
the  Jewish  communities  in  Alexandria,  Damietta, 
and  Fostat,  which  he  oppressed  with  taxes.  He  also 
had  power  over  the  Jews  in  Ashkelon,  Ca?sarea, 
Haifa,  Beirut,  and  Bvblus,  and  over  Tyre  also 
when  it  came  again  under  the  power  of  Egypt 
(1089),  causing  the  gaon  there  to  fiee.  Daniel  then 
sent  his  own  re  preset  dative  to  the  city.  In  1093, 
in  opposition  to  Abiatliar,  David  endeavored  to  be 
made  “rosli  gelayot”  over  all  Israel.  His  harshness 
caused  Meborak  to  support  Abiathar:  and  in  1094 
Meborak  assisted  in  having  Abiatliar  s  power  as  gaon 
acknowledged  (J.  Q.  R.  xiv.  449,  xv.  91).  A  delense 
of  the  pretensions  of  David  by  the  school  in  Fostat 
has  been  published  by  Scliechter  (ib.  xiv.  476).  Abia¬ 
thar  was  probably  succeeded  as  gaon  by  his  brother, 
Solomon  b.  Elijah,  who  had  been  “ab  bet  din”  (ib. 
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xiv.  481).  Solomon  was  followed  by  Iiis  sou  Maz- 
hali  (c.  1131).  Following  a  notice  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Baclicr  believes  that  the  gaonate  was  then 
transferred  to  Damascus  (ib.  xv.  05).  This  gives  the 
following  list  of  Egyptian  geonim: 

Solomon  (1047)  Ablatliar 

Joseph' (cl.  1054)  Solomon 

Elijah  (d.  1084)  Mazliah  (c.  1131) 

It  is  not  known  how  early  the  Karaites  commenced 
to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  polemics  against,  them  of 
Saadia  Gaon  (before  028)  show  that  at  that  time 
their  numbers  must  have  been  large;  and  his  activ¬ 
ity  in  this  respect  may  have  won  for  him  his  position 
at  Sura  (J.  Q.  K.  x.  240).  It  was  in  Egypt  that  he 
wrote  his  polemical  work  against  Anan,  “Kitabal- 
Rudd  ”  (915),  and  his  “Tvitab  al-Tam- 
Karaites  yiz  ”  (926).  His  “  Emunot  ”  was  writ- 
in  Egypt,  ton  in  933.  Four  years  afterward  Al- 
Kirkisani  wrote  his  “  Ivitab  al- Anwar,” 
in  which  lie  gives  an  account  of  the  Jewish  sects  of 
his  day.  Among  these  he  mentions  the  “  Karaites  ” 
so  called  because  they  used  vessels  made 
of  gourds.  They  resided  near  the  Nile,  20  parasaugs 
from  Fostat.  and  traced  their  descent  from  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah  (Jer.  xliii.  4),  who  had  emigrated 
to  Egypt.  They  celebrated  Sunday  in  addition  to 
Saturday  (ib.  vii.  704).  Saadia  even  had  personal 
disputations  with  Karaites,  notably  with  Abu  al- 
Sari  ben  Zuta  (M.  xli.  204).  Of  his  adversaries  in 
-^oTPf >  mention  may  be  made  of  Solomon  b.  Jeroham. 
author  of  Karaitic  commentaries  to  the  Bible  and 
of  controversial  tracts  (B.  A.  §40),  and  of  Menahem 
Gizni  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  polemics  against 
Saadia,  and  of  whom  a  poem  and  a  letter  to  the 
Karaites  of  Fostat  have  been  preserved  (L.,  Notes, 
p.  50).  The  oldest  Egyptian  Karaitic  document  pub¬ 
lished  is  a  bill  of  divorce  dated  Fostat,  1030  (E.  N. 
Adler  m  J.  Q.  R.  xii.  684).  Present  knowledge  of 
Karaitic  scholars  and  communities  commences  reallv 
with  the  twelfth  century.  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
became,  after  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  their 
chief  centers;  and  Karaites  were  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  wherever  Jews  dwelt:.  Most  of  the  Karaitic 
manuscripts  in  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  libra¬ 
ries  have  come  from  Egypt  (Neubauer,  “A us  der 
Petersburger  Bibliothek, ”  p.  21).  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  lived  in  Egypt  the  Karaite 
poo t Moses  Dar‘i ;  Israel  b.  Daniel  al-Kumisi  (about 
1 162),  who  wrote  a  “  Scfer  ha-Mizwot  ”  (J.  Q.  R.  viii. 
701;  B.  A.  §  70);  and  David  b.  Solomon  (Sulaiman 
b.  Mubarak,  1161-1241),  who  is  described  b  v  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Ibn  Abi  Usaidia,  as  an  excellent  physician 
and  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Ayyubid  Abu  Bakr 
al-‘Adil,  and  as  being  connected  with  the  hospital 
Al-Nasiri  in  Cairo  (J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  103;  B.  A.  §  154). 
Ibn  al-Hiti,  in  his  literary  chronicle,  mentions  in 
Rami  eh  the  sheik  'Ali  b.  Abraham  al-Tawil,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  nasi  Solomon,  who  wrote  on  forbidden 
marriages  (J.  Q.  R.  ix.  440).  Of  Karaites  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries  mention  may  be  made  of  Yafitli  b. 
Saghir,  author  of  a  “Scfer  ha-Mizwot  ” ;  Solomon 
Kolien  (Abu  Mansur  Sulaiman  ibn  Hafas),  writer  on 
medical  subjects  (B.  A.  §  194);  and  Yafitli  ibn  Abi 
al- Hasan  al-Barkamani,  polemic— all  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  :  Israel  b.  Samuel  ha-Ma‘ambi  (1310), 


who  also  wrote  a  “Sefer  ha-Mizwot”  (B.  A.  §  184); 
Samuel  b.  Moses  ha-Ma‘arabi  (1434),  autlior  of  “  Al- 
Mushid,”  on  the  laws  and  commandments,  as  well 
as  of  commentaries  to  the  Bible  (B.  A.  §  199). 

Little  is  known  about  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
munal  life  of  the  Karaites.  They  claim  to  have  had 
at  the  head  a  “ra’is,”  whose  seat  for  a  time  was  in 
Fostat;  though  Saadia  (Commentary 

Karaite  to  Ps.  119,  end)  expressly  states  that 
Or-  the  Karaites  agreed  to  have  no  nasi  in 
ganization  the  Diaspora  (L.,  Notes,  p.  52).  This 
in  Egypt,  head  was  called  “nasi”  or  “rosli  ha- 
golah.”  A  list  of  the  nasis  is  given 
in  Karaitic  manuscripts,  carrying  their  genealogy 
back  to  David,  which  fact  at  once  raises  suspicions. 
For  Egypt  the  following  are  given;  Saadia,  980; 
Solomon;  Hezekiali;  Hasdai;  David;  and  Solomon 
Abu  al-FacIl— (see  Fiirst,  “  Gesch.  des  Kariierthums,  ” 
ii.  192;  Notes,  p.  77;  J.  Q.  R.  ix.  441). 

The  fact  of  there  being  such  a  head  can  hardly  he 
doubted,  since  several  of  those  cited  above  are  men¬ 
tioned  regularly  with  the  title  attached  to  their 
names.  Samuel  b.  David  gives  a  description  of  his 
Karaite  brethren  in  Egypt  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  paints  their  condition  in  glowing  colors 
(G.  p.  *5;  transl.  in  Neubauer,  l.c.  p.  40).  He  stayed 
in  Cairo  with  the  nasi  Baruch ;  and  lie  mentions  espe¬ 
cially  one  Abraham  Kudsi  (/. e. ,  “of  Jerusalem”). 
This  latter,  together  with  the  physician  Zachariah,  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  b.  Elijah  also  (G.  p.  34).  Sam¬ 
uel  relates  further  that  many  of  the  Karaites  were 
goldsmiths,  but  that  in  his  day  the  wealth  of  the 
community  was  reduced  (p.  5).  Ibn  Safir  likewise 
speaks  of  the  Karaitic  goldsmiths.  In  his  day  Moses 
ha-Levi  of  Jerusalem  was  their  hakam  and  Elisha 
their  “rosli.”  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  number  of  Karaites  in  Egypt  at  various  times. 
Occasionally  many  were  converted  to  Rabbinism, 
notably  by  Abraham  Maimonides  in  1313  (S.  134, 
15;  “Kaftor  u-Ferah,”  p.  13b;  J.  Q.  R.  xiii.  101),  a 
fact  due,  perhaps,  to  the  mild  and  considerate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  treated,  especially  by  Moses 
Maimonides  (see  his  “Teslmbah,”  No.  153,  ed.  Leip- 
sic,  p.  35b).  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  by  Jo¬ 
seph  del  Medigo,  who,  being  in  Cairo  in  1616,  en¬ 
tered  into  friendly  relations  with  their  hakam,  Jacob 
Alexandri  (Geiger,  “Melo  Chofnajim,”  p.  x.xxii.). 
According  to  a  report  in  Jost’s  “  Annalen  ”  (in.  84), 
they  n umbered  100  in  Cairo  in  1841;  while  E.  N. 
Adler  speaks  of  1,000  in  1900  (J.  Q.  R.  xii.  674).  A 
Karaitic  Haggadah,  with  Arabic  translation  for  the 
use  of  the  Karaites  in  Cairo,  was  published  at  Presburg 
in  1879  by  Joshua  b.  Moses  (“Ilebr.  Bibl.”  xix.  2). 

The  Samaritans  also  settled  in  Egypt  at  an  early 
date,  though  very  lit  tle  is  known  of  their  actual  his¬ 
tory.  For  Alexandria,  see  Jew.  Excyc.  i.  366;  and 
for  the  Dosithean  sect,  ib.  iv.  643.  The  Samari¬ 
tan  chronicle  published  by  Neubauer 
Samaritans  (J.  A.  1869,  No.  14)  gives  the  names  of 
in  Egypt,  the  high  priests  and  of  the  chief  Sa¬ 
maritan  families  in  Egypt.  He  men¬ 
tions  He  1  ba)i  b.  Sa'adab,  who  went  to  live  in  Egypt 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Ha-Mom  and  Helbah 
families  {idem,  offprint,  p.  74);  Garnakah  b.  Helef, 
progenitor  of  the  Garnakah  family  (p.  75);  Rahiz  b. 
Sliafar,  the  first  to  go  to  Egypt  by  sea;  Josepii  b. 
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Helef;  Elias  Sadakah  lm-Hifi,  progenitor  of  the 
Hofni  family  at  Cairo  (p.  77);  and  in  1504  one  Ja¬ 
cob  of  the  family  Pukali,  who  is  called  “  King  of 
Israel  ”  and  “  Abrek  ”  (compare  i4  He-Haluz,”  iii.  15B, 
2),  and  whom  the  writer  praises  for  his  numerous 
good  deeds  (p.  80).  In  t  he  fifteenth  ( ?)  century  lived 
Abu  Sa‘id  al-‘Afif,  one  of  the  best-known  physicians 
in  Cairo,  and  a  writer  on  medical  subjects  (B.  A. 
s,  ,32,5).  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Muhadhdliib 
a! -Din  Yusuf  al-‘Askari,  author  of  a  “Sefer  ha-Miz- 
wot  ”  (ib.  §  328). 

In  1481  Meslmllam  of  Yolterra  found  50  Samaritan 
families  in  Cairo,  with  a  synagogue  (p.  185).  A  hang-  | 
ing  for  the  Ark  with  a  Samaritan  inscription  and  com¬ 
ing  from  this  synagogue  was  presented  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Widdin  or  "to  that  of  Ofen  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Samaritans  are  also  mentioned  by  David 
ibn  Abi  Zimra  and  by  Joseph  del  Medigo,  who  saw 
them  at  disputations  with  Ali  ibn  Ralimadan  (Brull’s 
“  Jahrb. ”  vii.  44).  Of  Samaritan  literature  in  Egypt 
nothing  is  as  yet  known.  Muller  and  Kaufmann 
suspect  that  a  papyrus  fragment  containing  part  of 
an  acrostic  litany  is  of  Samaritan  origin  (“  Mitthei- 
lungen  aus  dor  Sammlung  dor  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Rainer,”  i.  39).  The  use  of  Hebrew  script  by  Samari¬ 
tans  is  not,  as  ITarkavy  thinks  (see  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
Jud.”  1891,  p.  57),  peculiar.  One  of  the  Arabic  Penta¬ 
teuch  manuscripts  described  by  De  Sacy  (“Memoire 
sur  la  Version  Arabe  a  Y Usage  des  Samaritains,” 
p.  13)  was  bought  at  Cairo,  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  thereat  the  time  of  the  Circassian  sultan  Al- 
Ashraf  Kansuli  al-Ghuri  (beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  by  one  Sadakah  b.  Joseph  D^fDDn  WDW 
D'HVEQ  D'Wpn ;  ib.  p.  17;  compare  a  similar  ex¬ 
pression,  typpn  3J"D&n  WOW,  in  the  colophon  of  a 
Cambridge  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  J.  Q.  R.  xiv.  28, 

1.  8;  352;  xv.  75).  The  Seal iger  manuscript,  from 
which  Juynboll  edited  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Leyden, 
1848),  came  from  the  Egyptian  Samaritans  in  1584. 
It  was  written  upon  the" skin  of  the  Passover  lamb 
(Juynboll,  “Commentarii  in  Ifistoriain  Gentis  Sam¬ 
aritan  re,”  p.  33). 

The  importance  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Egypt  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  synagogues 
which  formerly  existed  in  and  around 

Syna-  Cairo.  Arabic  topographers  of  Egypt 

gogues  in  have  even  given  accounts  of  them; 

Cairo.  e.f/.,  Ibrahim  ibn  Mohammed  ibn 
Dukmak  (1350-1406;  “Description  de 
1'Egyptc,”  ed.  Yollers,  1893,  p.  108)  and  Al-Mak- 
rizi  (“  Al-IIitat, ”  ii.  464).  These  accounts  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sainbari  (S.  118,  136;  see  Schreiner  in  Z. 
D.  M.  G.  xlv.  296).  There  were  at  least  ten  syna¬ 
gogues;  Mesh ul lam  of  Yolterra  (M.  Y.  p.  185)  de¬ 
scribes  six  of  them.  The  Karaite  Samuel  b.  David 
speaks  of  thirty-one,  besides  fifty  fflCHpn  TD 
(“charitable  foundations”),  of  which  there  were 
originally  as  many  as  seventy  (G.  p.  6).  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  synagogues; 

1.  The  Damwa  synagogue  in  Gizeh,  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Fostat:  nisi  (S.  120,  4),  isn  (O.  p.  IS  ami  a  MS. 
in  “  Or  Meir,”  p.  31),  isi  (M.  V.  p.  182 ;  see  J.  Q.  It.  xv.  75):  on 
the  spot  to  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  retired.  Tradition  says 
that  it  was  bnilt  forty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Temple.  A  tree  there  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  Moses1  rod.  A 1- 
Makrizi  relates  that  the  Jews  made  pilgrimages  to  this  syna¬ 
gogue  on  the  Feast  of  Revelation.  Sainbari  suites  that  the  (  aim 


Jews  were  accustomed  to  invite  their  brethren  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt  to  come  there  on  Adar  7  (Death  of  Moses),  the  da}r  fol¬ 
lowing  being  celebrated  with  feasting.  It  was  also  called 
11  Moses1  Synagogue  ”  (“  Kanisat  Musa  S.  120,  137 ;  Benjamin 
of  Tudela’  ii,  235);  but  in  Sambari’s  time  it  was  in  ruins  (S.  119, 
30 ;  137,  14) .  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  overseer  of 
the  synagogue  was  called  ”  Al-Shaikh  abu  Nasr  ”  (p.  98) .  Berti- 
noro  speaks  also  of  a  Karaite  synagogue  in  the  place. 

2.  The  Jauhar  synagogue,  built  upon  the  spot  where  both  Eli¬ 
jah  and  Phineas  b.  Eliezer  were  born  (“  Al-Hitat,”  ii.  47).  This 
also  was  in  ruins  (S.  121, 15). 

3.  The  Al-Masasah  synagogue  in  Cairo,  built  in  the  year  315, 
Seleucidan  era  [=3-4  c.e.],  and  restored  under  Omar  ibn  al- 
Khattab  (81G);  situated  in  the  Darb  al-Karmah. 

4.  The  synagogue  of  the  Palestinians  (“  Al-Shamiyyin 11),  in 
a  section  of  Cairo  called  Kasr  al-Sham  ;  according  to  Ibn  Duk- 
mak,  in  the  Kasr  al-Ituin.  A  wooden  tablet  over  the  gate  says 
that  it  was  built  in  336  of  the  Seleucidan  era,  forty-five  years 
before  tbe  destruction  of  the  Temple ;  but  Moses  ben  Elijah  (G. 
p.  34)  gives  the  date  as  1531  (=  1291,  if,  as  he  thinks,  this  is 
according  to  the  Seleucidan  era).  It  is  called  after  Elijah  (S. 
118,  9),  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  southeast  corner  10. 
p.  18).  About  1487  the  sultan  Ka’it  Bey,  or  his  vizier  (Yen), 
wished  to  remove  the  columns  of  the  building  for  use  in  his  own 
palace.  He  was  bought  off  with  1,000  gold  pieces  (O.  ih.).  In 
the  northeast  corner  was  a  platform,  on  which  was  a  celebrated 
Torah  scroll,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Ezra,  and  to  which 
magical  powers  were  attributed  (S.  118,  137;  0.  il).).  Moses 
b.  Elijah  speaks  of  the  many  inscriptions  and  psalms  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  walls  and  the  “hekal,”  as  well  as  the  names,  written 
or  cut  in,  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  synagogue.  Benjamin  II. 
calls  it  also  “  Kenisat  Eliyahu 11  (Engl,  ed.,  p.  233).  It  is  stand¬ 
ing  to-day  (1903);  and  E.  N.  Adler  holds  that  it  was  originally  a 
church  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  the  titular  saint  of  which 
was  Michael  (J.  Q.  II.  ix.  670).  Samuel  b.  David  tries  to  make 
out  that  it  was  in  former  times  a  Karaite  synagogue  (G.  p.  60). 

The  best  description  of  the  synagogue  is  given  by  Ibn- Saflr 
(lx.  pp.  20  ct  *eq.).  He  calls  it  the  synagogue  of  Ezra,”  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  founded  by  him.  Rosh  Hodesh  Iyyar  is  cele¬ 
brated  with  much  pomp  here,  and  Jews  flock  from  Cairo  and 
other  places  with  offerings.  Ibn  Saflr  also  mentions  the  many 
inscriptions  and  names  to  be  found  upon  the  walls :  the  room 
in  the  southeast  corner  where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  appeared; 
the  clipboard  in  tlie  northeast  corner  containing  the  Ezra  manu¬ 
script;  and  especially  the  Genizaii,  to  which  he  ascended  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  but  found  little  of  value  there. 

5.  In  the  same  part  of  the  city  (Ibn  Dukmak,  again,  has  Kasr 
al-Rum),  in  the  “Jews1  Lane1  (“ Zukak al-Yahud”)  was  the 
synagogue  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  (“  Al-Trakiyyin  ’).  In  Sam- 
bari’s  time  it  was  in  ruins.  Benjamin  II.  must  refer  to  this  in 
speaking  of  the  synagogue  ”  Al-Karkujan 11  (S.  p.  233). 

6,7.  A  1-Makrizi  mentions  two  Karaite  synagogues;  one  that 
of  Ibn  Shamikh  (nsis  p  '3;S.  137. 11).  This  is  the  only  one 
referred  to  by  Sambari,  in  the  district  O'.c..  the  street 

Al-Khurunfush  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Cairo;  Makrizi,  l.c.  ii.  27; 
M-Kalkashandi.  p  72) ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Ibn  Dukmak  mentions 
one'  in*  Masmuma,  in  a  small  alley  of  the  Darb  al-Karmah  (see 
above).  Tbe  Karaites,  however,  speak  of  two:  one,  large  and 
spacious,  for  the  Jerusalem  Karaites,  with  fourteen  marble  pillars 
and  containing  five  liekalot,  fourteen  scrolls,  and  many  Arabic 
Karaitic  manuscripts ;  the  second,  smaller  and  private,  situated 
in  the  courtyard  of  a  certain  Aaron  (G.  pp.  6,  34). 

S.  A  Rabbi nite  synagogue  in  which  Sambari  worshiped.  “  Ka¬ 
nisat  al-MustaVab  ”  (S.  156.  5;  compare  Conforte,  “  Kore  ha- 
Dorot,”  32b,  33a),  for  the  Arable  Jews.  The  deed  of  conveyance 
of  the  synagogue  (1038)  speaks  of  it  as  situated  in  the  Daib  al- 
Ba nadir  in  the  Zuwailah  quarter.  It  was  closed  at  one  time, 
opened  again  by  Eliezer  Skandnri  in  1580,  but  bad  been  closed 
for  forty  years  before  Sambari  wrote  (S.  160,  10).  A  specially 
venerated  Bible  codex,  called  “  Al-Sunbati,  1  was  brought  to  the 
synagogue  in  1623  from  the  Egyptian  village  of  Sunbat :  a  light 
was  kept  burning  before  it,  and  on  Simliat  Torah  it  was  carried 
once  around  the  synagogue  (S.  119.  1 ;  perhaps  the  Codex 
Sambtiki  ” ;  see  Jew.  Excyc.  iii.  179). 

9.  Synagogue  al-Hadrah  (Al-Makrizi).  This  also  was  in  the 

Zuwailah  quarter,  in  the  Darb  al-TtaMd.  r 

10.  A  Samariran  synagogue  (Al-Makrizi:  M.  V.  p.  18o)- 

In  addition,  Sambari  mentions  a  synagogue  of  the  West- Afri¬ 
can  Jews  (3Mi:  r"P  8c-  pe>X):  134,  9>.  in  which  Maimonides 
was  buried  before  his  body  was  taken  to  Palestine,  and  a  private 
one  of  R.  Sedillo,  still  standing  in  liis  day  (S.  145.  16;  but  lo9,  < 
lias  =  Sevilla?).  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 

tury'  Ibn  Saflr  il.  c.  p.  9a)  found  ten  old  synagogues  in  Cairo 
proper,  and  of  them  mentions  the  following:  (1)  Synagogue  of 
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It.  Islimael,  rebuilt,  in  which  most  of  the  Franks  ^  European 
Jews)  worshiped.  Attached  to  it  was  a  school  for  orphans  and 
poor  children.  (2)  Synagogue  Mizrayim,  the  oldest  of  all. 
about  to  be  rebuilt,  (o)  Synagogue  of  the  Portuguese,  rebuilt. 
(4)  Synagogue  of  R.  Moses  (Mainiouides),  still  standing  ;  on  the 
north  side  was  a  small  room  before  which  a  perpetual  light 
burned.  This  must  be  Sambari’s  Maghrabi  synagogue.  (/>) 
Synagogue  of  R.  Zimrah  (David  ibn  Abi  Zimrah).  (6)  Synagogue 
of  R.  Hayyim  'Died  (see  below).  (7)  Synagogue  of  the  “  Ba‘al 
ha-Nes”;  who  he  was  is  unknown.  (8)  Turkish  synagogue; 
very  old,  and  in  which  various  minyanim  prayed. 

Of  the  literary  ability  of  tlie  Egyptian  Jews  the 
old  Cairo  genizah  is  continually  giving  further  evi¬ 
dence.  The  old  Bible  fragments  still  to  be  found 
there  are  minutely  described  by  Ibn  Salir,  l.c.  pp.  lib 
et  scq. ;  the  standard  Bible  codex  of  Aaron  b.  Asher 
was  brought  to  Egypt  and  used  by  Maimonides 
(“Yad,”  Sefer  Torah,  p.  3,  end).  A  codex  of  the 
year  1008,  written  in  Egypt,  was  corrected  by 
means  of  this  standard  manuscript  (31.  xx.  8). 
Maimonides  found  there  portions  of  the  Gcmara 
which  he  thought  were  500  years  old  (“  Yad,”  3Ial- 
weh,  xv.  2).  Many  of  the  writers  and  scholars 
whose  names  have  become  famous  have  already  been 
mentioned.  All  departments  of  Jewish  literature 
are  represented;  but  it  was  especially  in  poetry  of 
various  kinds  that  they  excelled.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  their  intimate  personal  and 
Literary  literary  acquaintance  with  Arabic  au- 
Pro-  thors.  3Iention  may  be  made  here 
ductions.  of  the  dedicatory  poem  to  the  nagid 
Judah  (J.  Q.  R.  viii.  556,  ix.  360);  the 
“Mafcamah”  of  the  historian  Abraham  b.  Hillel  (lb. 
ix.  168),  which  shows  also  the  inlluence  of  the  Span- 
ish-Hebrew  poets;  the  involved  and  extremely  well- 
executed  “  Tarshish  ”  (Arabic,  “  Tajnis  ”)  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  scribe  who  wrote  the  letter  of  the  ex-minister 
of  Al-Afdal  (lb.  ix.  29,  x.  430) ;  the  verses  of  Abraham 
Maimonides,  mentioned  even  by  Sambari  (S.  134, 
16);  and  the  prose  with  occasional  lapses  into  piy- 
yut,  many  specimens  of  which  have  been  found  by 
Schechter.  The  megillah  form  was  generally  used 
for  historical  records,  either  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  e.r/. , 
the  Cairo  Purim,  the  Zuta,  and  the  Ahiathar  Me- 
g'illot  (lb.  xiv.  449).  From  Egypt  have  come  nearly  all 
the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  Ben  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus).  The  number  of  the  manuscripts  of 
this  text  testities  that  it  was  widely  read.  3hmy  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  of  large  extent  must  have  existed  in 
Egypt — <?•#.,  those  of  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  and  David 
ibn  Abi  Zimrah;  and  the  fragments  of  catalogues 
which  have  been  preserved  show  the  wide  scope 
of  the  literary  interests  of  the  times  (Schechter, 
“Saadyana,”  p.  78). 

The  material  used  for  writing  was  at  first  papyrus 
(for  an  example  of  the  eighth  century  see  Chwolson, 
‘•Corpus,”  p.  121;  for  a  marriage  contract  of  the 
ninth  century  see  “Fiihrer  Durch  die  Papyr.  Erz- 
herzog  Rainer,”  p.  262;  see  also  ib.  p.234;  “Aegvp- 
tisclie  Zeitschrift,”  xxxiii.  64;  ‘YEagazin,”  vi.  250); 
later,  parchment  and  paper  were  employed.  The 
^Syptian  Jews  wrote  in  Arabic  as  frequently  as  in 
Hebrew,  and  wrote  well.  Sambari’s  remark  to  that 
effect  (S.  120,  1)  is  borne  out  b}7-  recent  discoveries. 
At  times  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  their  He¬ 
brew  in  Arabic  characters;  e.r/.,  the  Karaite  Bible 
manuscripts  described  by  Hondo  ("British  Museum 
Karaite  3ISS.”  London.  1889),  ami  the  fragments 


published  by  ilirschicld  (J.  Q.  R.  xv.  168).  They 
busied  themselves  also  with  Arabic  literature,  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  have  been  found  written  in  Hebrew 
characters  (lb.). 

As  regards  typography,  one  Jewish  work  only  is 
known  to  bear  tiie  imprint  “ Mizrayim”  (Cairo) — 
Hayyim  Vital’s  ritual  book  in  two  volumes,  “  llok  le- 
Yisrael  ”  (1740).  It  was  edited  by  Isaac  Baruch  and 
published  by  Abraham  Zaddik.  The  establishment 
in  which  it  was  printed  was  owned  by  Abraham  ben 
3Ioses  Yatom,  whose  workmen  were  Solomon  Sa- 
chata  hen  Samuel,  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Nahmias,  Israel 
ben  Jacob  Kiinhi,  and  Gershon  ben  Solomon.  The 
book  was  approved  by  Nissim  Solomon  al-Gazi,  rabbi 
at  Cairo,  and  Moses  Israel,  rabbi  at  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  work,  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  Hebrew  books  have  been  printed 
in  Egypt,  notably  by  Faraj  Hayyim  Mizrahi  in 
Alexandria.  He  has  published  the  following  works: 

By  Solomon  Hazzan :  nSysn a  companion  to  the 

“  Shem  ha-Gedolim,”  dealing  with  Eastern  authors  (1894); 
0'ipn  n^£»7D  (1895);  ana 'D  (ISU5);  neb  p,  an  alpha¬ 

betic  collection  of  ritual  ordinances  (1900).  By  Elijah  Hazzan : 
DiStr  nu  'd,  on  the  peculiar  religious  observances  and  customs 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  (1894).  By  Meborak  Berhent  of  Trip- 
oils:  i?rPB  Qj?  p.db  nun 'd  (1890). 

In  addition,  the  following  works  have  been  print¬ 
ed  in  Alexandria ; 

mms  with  commentary  of  David  Maimonides  (1901). 
min  (1888);  *v5ipSn  (1887).  By  Abraham  Kestin :  r-Dir  TisSn 
“Hebrew  Grammar  for  Arabic-speaking  Jews”  (1896). 
bv?  pun  (1880). 

"vsnn  mw;,  prayer-book,  Egyptian  rite, 
epinn  ma-*. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  liturgy  and  religious  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  have  been  indicated 
by  Zunz  (“  Ritus,  ”  p.  55),  and  for  Al- 
Liturgy.  exandria  they  have  been  explained  at 
length  b}~  Elijah  Hazzan  in  his  “  Neweh 
Shalom”  (Alexandria,  1894);  see  also  Ibn  Salir,  pp. 
10  ct  mj.  In  the  Siddur  of  Saadia  there  is  given 
probably  the  earliest  form  of  the  Egyptian  order  of 
service  (see  the  account  by  Steinsclmeider  in  "  Cat. 
Bodl.”  col.  2203,  and  B.  A.  §62);  but  it  seems 
doubtful  if  this  order  was  observed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Maimonides  found  liltle  occasion  to  make 
changes;  though  his  decisions  in  such  matters  be¬ 
came  authoritative  for  the  greater  part  of  the  East, 
As  the  Palestinians  and  Babylonians  had  their  own 
synagogues,  so  they  preserved  some  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  customs;  e.rj.,  the  Babylonians  preserved  the 
yearly  cycle  in  the  Reading  of  the  Law  ;  the  Pales¬ 
tinians,  the  triennial — an  arrangement  not  touched 
by  Maimonides  (“Yad,”  Tefillah,  xiii.  1),  and  of 
which  Abraham  Maimonides  complains  (J.  Q.  R.  v. 
420;  31.  xli.  464;  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  98;  S.  118, 
25).  The  buying  of  certain  mizwot  was  a  heredi¬ 
tary  privilege.  Thc“Kol  Nidre”  prayer  was  not 
recited  in  Cairo  (Geiger’s  “Zeitschr.”  ii.  254;  3L  xli. 
464).  On  special  occasions,  when  more  than  seven 
were  called  to  the  Law  on  a  Sabbath,  certain  por¬ 
tions  were  repeated.  On  week-days  the  Sabbath 
portion  was  read,  hut  without  the  Ilaftarah  (Samuel 
b.  David,  ed.  Garland,  p.  6).  According  to  Con- 
forte  (l.c.  p.  14a),  David  Maimonides'  Midrashot  to 
the  Torah  were  read  in  some  of  the  Eg3rptian  con¬ 
gregations  every  Sabbat  1;. 
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Some  Egyptian  liturgical  texts  have  been  found 
in  the  Cairo  genizah,  and  their  peculiarities  noted 
by  Schechter  (J.  Q.  R.  x.  654).  From  these,  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Passover  Haggadali  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  I.  Abrahams  {ib.  p.  41),  in  which  the 
repeated  reference  to  the  “  Memra”  or  “  Logos  dis¬ 
closes  peculiar  Egyptian  traits.  The  first  attempts 
to  illustrate  the  Haggadali  are  also  found  in  the 
genizah  fragments  (Kaufmann,  ib.  p.  381).  Pecu¬ 
liarities  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  circumcision 
are  described  in  the  letter  of  Moses  b.  Elijah  (ed. 
Gurland,  p.  85) ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether  these  are 
Karaitic.  It  was  customary  in  Egypt  to  put  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  ritual  bath  (“  mikweli”)  in  the  ketub- 
bah,  a  point  upon  which  Maimonides,  having  the 
Karaite  system  in  view,  insisted  with  rigor  (“  Tesliu- 
bot,”  No.  116) ;  also  to  insert  a  promise  from  the  man 
that  he  would  not  marry  an  additional  wife  (ketub- 
bah  of  1396 ;  MS.  Cambridge  Add.  No.  3124;  compare 
rn"£Tl,  i-  94).  It  was  also  customary  to  carry  the 
dead  to  Palestine  for  burial  (Abi  Ziinrali,  Rcsponsa, 
g§  611,  741).  According  to  Ibn  Safir  (p.  lib),  in 
every  synagogue  in  Cairo  there  is  a  small  cupboard 
(called  also  in  which  an  old  copy  of  the  Bibie 
in  book-form,  or  portions  of  it,  is  kept,  and  befoie 
which  a  light  is  kept  burning  (see  above). 


Bibliography  :  Many  of  the  genizah  fragments  mentioned  have 
been  republished  by  Schechter,  Saadyana : 
meats,  Cambridge,  1903.  Compare,  ^ecia  l>%  Bachei%  Em 
Neuc  rsch  lossencs  Cap  del  der  J  ud.  Gcsch.  in  J.  Q.  » 

ct  sec/.:  Berliner,  Die  Nagid-Wilrdc ,  in  JIagaziu,  x\  n.  o0  et 
seq.  See  further  Steinschneider  and  Cassel,  m  Erseli  and 
Gruber,  Enciic.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  04. 

The  following  is  a  key  to  the  abbreviations  used  m  this 
article*  B  =  Butler,  Arab  Conquest  of  Du !)pt.  b.  a.  — 
Steinschneider,  Bibliotheca,  Arabica Judalea,  Inmkfoit, 
1902  G.  =  Gurland,  Ginze  Yisrael :  JScuc  Denkmalei  dci 
Jild.  Litemtur ,  part  1,  Lyck,  1865.  J.  Q.  R.  -  Jc-u?w/i  gtj-a/  - 
terlu  Review.  L.  =  Pinsker,  Likkute KadmonijjijoL  Viemm, 
I860  L.-P.  =  Lane-Poole,  A  History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle 

Aar*  London  1901.  M.  =  Monatsachrijt.  M.  c.  —  Me¬ 
dieval  Jmish  'citron ides.  M.  V.  =  Meshullam  of  Volterra  in 
Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  O.  =  Obadiah  of  Bertmoro,  mjseu- 
bauer,  Zwei  Brief e  Abaci  jail'* ,  Leipsic,  1863.  R.  h.  J.  -  h  * 
i me  des  Etudes  Juives.  S.  =  Samban,  ed.  Neubauer,  m  M.  J. 
n  i  t.  L.  Z.  =  Th  colon  ische  Literaturzeitung.  Z.B.  M.  G.- 
Zeitschrift  dev  Deutschcn  Mnrc/etdiincli ‘schen  Gesdlsdmtt. 
Z  H.  13.  =  Zeitsehrift  f  Ur  Hcbraischc  hdduuj rapine . 

Ct. 


Question :  “  Nine  - who  knows  ?  ”  Answer :  “  Nine-I  know : 
the  nine  months  of  child-bearing.”  Chorus :  “Eight  days  of 
circumcision.  Seven  .  -  -  J 

Question:  “Ten— who  knows?”  Answer:  “Ten— I  know: 
the  Ten  Commandments.”  Chorus :  “  Nine  months  of  child¬ 
bearing,  Eight .  .  . 

Question:  “Eleven— who  knows?”  Answer :  Eleven— I 
know:  the  eleven  stars  ”  (in  Joseph’s  dream:  Gen.  xxxvii.  9) . 
Chorus:  “ Ten  Commandments,  Nine  .  .  . 

Question :  “  Twelve— who  knows  ?  ”  Answer :  “  Twelve— I 
know:  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel.”  Chorus :  “Eleven  stars, 
Ten  .  .  .  .” 

Question:  “ Thirteen— who  knows?”  Answer:  Thirteen 
—I  know:  the  thirteen  attributes  of  God”  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7). 
Chorus:  “ Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  Eleven 

This  song,  stated  by  Zunz  in  “G.  V.”  p.  133. 
to  occur  only  in  German  Pesah  haggadahs  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  later  found  by  Zunz  him¬ 
self  in  the  Avignon  ritual  as  a  festal  table-song 
for  holv-days  in  general  (“Allg.  Zeitung  des  Ju- 
denthums,”  iii.  469).  The  theory,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Zunz,  and  worked  out  in  detail  b} 
Perles  (“Grlitz  Jubelschrift,”  1887,  pp.  37  et  seq.; 
Briill’s  “  Jalirb.”  iv.  97  et  seq.),  that  it  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  German  folk-song,  must  be  revised,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  striking  parallels  brought  by  tlie 
former  from  SimrockV4  Die  DeutschenYolkslieder  ” 
(1851,  p.  520),  where  it  is  shown  that  what  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  peasants’  drinking-song  was  adapted  by 
monks,  and  the  numbers  (one  to  twelve  successively) 
declared  to  signify :  one,  the  Lord  God  who  lives  in 
heaven  and  earth;  two,  the  tablets  of  Moses;  three, 
the  Patriarchs;  four,  the  Evangelists;  five,  the 
wounds  of  Jesus;  six,  the  jugs  of  wine  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Cana;  seveu,  the  sacraments;  eight,  the 
beatitudes;  nine,  the  choruses  of  angels;  ten,  tlie 
Ten  Commandments;  eleven,  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins;  twelve,  tlie  twelve  Apostles.  Other  Ger¬ 
man  parallels  are  given  in  L.  Geiger’s  “Zeitsehrift 
far  die  Gcschiclite  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  iii.  93, 
234  (note),  238;  wiiile  Sander  (“  Das  Y  olksleben  der 
Neugriechen,”  1844,  p.  828)  lias  compared  an  old 
Greek  Church  song;  Kohler,  in  Geiger,  “Zeitschr.” 
l.c.  p.  239.  an  English  Church  song;  and  Green,  in 
“The  Revised  Hagada,”  p.  98,  London,  1897,  a 


EHAD  MI  YODEA‘  (“  One;  who  knows  ?  ”) : 
Initial  words  of  a  Hebrew  nursery-rime  which,  with 
Had  Gadya,  is  recited  at  the  close  of  the  Seder  on 
Passover  eve.  It  consists  of  thirteen  numbers,  and 
was  probably  recited  originally  as  a  dialogue,  if  not 
in  chorus. 


Question :  “  One-who  knows  ?  ”  Answer :  “  One-I  know : 
One  is  our  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth.” 

Question:  “Two— who  knows?”  Answer:  Two— I  know  . 
the  two  tables  of  the  Covenant.”  Chorus  :  “  One  is  our  God  in 

heaven  and  on  earth.”  ,krr.  r 

Question:  “Three-who  knows?  ’  Answer:  Tbiet-i 

know:  the  three  patriarchs.”  Chorus:  lwo  tables  of  the 
Covenant,  One  is  our  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Question  :  “  Four— who  knows  ?  ”  Answer:  “  Four— I  know  : 
the  four  mothers  in  Israel.”  Chorus :  “  Three  patriarchs.  Two 
tables  of  the  Covenant,  One  is  our  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Question:  “  Five— who  knows?”  Answer:  “Five— I  know  : 
the  five  books  of  Moses.”  Chorus:  “  Four  mothers  m  Isiael, 
Throe  .  .  •  •” 

Question :  “  Six— who  knows  ?  ”  A  nswer  :  “  Six— I  know  : 
the  six  books  of  the  Mishnah.”  Chorus :  “  Five  books  of  Moses, 


Four  .  .  .  .” 

Question:  “Seven— who  knows?’ 
know  :  the  seven  days  of  the  week.” 
of  the  Mishnah,  Five  .  .  .  .” 

Question:  “Eight — who  knows?  ’ 
know  :  the  eight  days  of  circumcision.” 
of  the  week,  six  .  .  - 


Answer:  “Seven— I 
Chorus:  “Six  books 

Answer :  “Eight-  I 
Chorus:  “  Seven  da  y s 


Scotch  nursery-rime. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Eliad  Mi  Yodea*  is  that  it 
proceeds  to  the  unlucky  number  thirteen  (sec  “  D.  51. 
L.  Z.”  xxix.  p.  634,  note),  and  stops  there  as  if  to 
make  the  Jew  feel  that  with  him  thirteen  (=  SrijS)  is 
a  holv,  and  therefore  lucky,  number.  Tlie  origin  of 
the  numerical  folk-  or  riddle-song  has  been  traced 
by  Kohler  (l.c.)  to  ancient  Oriental  sources  (comp. 
Cosquin,  “  Contes  de  Lorraine,  18  <  6). 


[Y :  Kohler,  Sage  und  Sang  im  Spiegel  Jild  isch  en 
L.  Geiger’s  Zeitsehrift  fiir  die  Gesch.  der  Juden 
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EHRENKRAN Z ,  BENJAMIN  WOLF  (also 
known  as  Zbarazer)  :  Galician  Yiddish  poet ;  born 
in  Zbaraz,  Galicia,  about  1812 ;  died  about  1882.  He 
spent  many  years  in  Bumauia  and  southern  Russia, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  singing  his  songs, 
sometimes  extemporaneously  composed,  in  cafes  and 
similar  resorts.  Some  of  his  poems  were  v  lit  ten 
down  by  his  hearers,  and  given  to  him  for  revision 
when  he  was  in  better  condition  for  such  literary 
work.  He  was  a  real  folk-poet,  and  his  songs  are 
still  sung  by  the  Jewish  masses  of  Galicia  and  south- 
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ern  Russia.  Some  of  them  are  reproduced  in  Dal- 
mairs  “  Jiidisch-Deutsche  Yolkslieder  aus  Galizien 
und  Russland,”  pp.  29-42,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1S91. 

His  first  published  poem,  written  in  Hebrew  and 
based  on  a  Talmudical  parable,  appeared  in  “  Kokebe 
A  izhak,  ”  xii.  102-1  Go,  Vienna,  1848.  His  next  work, 
“Hazon  la-Mo'ed,”  a  satire  on  tlie  Hasidimand  their 
rabbis,  is  also  in  Hebrew  (Jassy,  1855).  His  Yiddish 
songs  were  published  with  a  Hebrew  translation 
in  four  parts,  under  the  collective  name  “  Makkel 
Nohun”  (Vienna,  1865,  and  Lemberg,  1869-78).’  A 
new  edition  in  Roman  characters  appeared  in  Braila, 
Rumania,  1902  (see  “  Ha-Meliz,”  v.  42,  No.  125)! 
IBs  “  Makkel  Hobelim  ”  (1869)  and  “  Sifte  Yeslienah  ” 
<1874)  appeared  in  Przemysl. 

Sibuography  :  L Wiener,  Riston,  of  Yiddish  Literature  in 
thi£iy£tccnth  Cr.ntunh  PP-  77-30;  Ha-Shahar ,  ii.  204-206; 
v.  do/,  36b. 

s-  P.  Wi. 

EHRENREICH,  MOSES  LEVI :  Italian 
rabbi ;^born  at  Brody,  Galicia,  1818;  died  at  Rome 
Dec.  2/,  1899.  Having  graduated  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  his  native  city,  Ehrenreich,  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  Samuel  David  Luzzatto,  went  to 
Padma  to  study  at  the  Istituto  Rabbinico,  where  he 
received  the  rabbinical  diploma  (May  10, 1845).  lie 
immediately  began  teaching  at  GOritz,  where  he 
became  friendly  with  Isaac  Reggio,  whose  daughter 

^Le“a  k®  married  later  on.  After  a  short  s tly  at 
r i  lest,  he  heonme  itVUln  nt  and  in  l§OX  rtvUhi 

at  Casale,  Piedmont.  In  18  /1  he  was  teacher  in  the 
families  of  Guastalla  and  Malvano  at  Turin,  and  in 
1882  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  Torah  in  Rome,  shortly  afterward  becoming 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Italian  capital.  It  was  through 
his  efforts  and  under  his  direction  that  the  Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  was  reopened  in  1887.  In  1894 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  his  retirement 
from  the  rabbinate. 

Ilis  chief  literary  work  consisted  of  the  part  he  took 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  under  the 
direction  of  Luzzatto,  for  which  he  translated  Ilosea, 
Mioah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Isaac  Reggio.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  society  of 
Mekize  Nirdamim  from  its  reestablishment  in  1885. 

Jmh  im>- 20: 

*■  I.  E. 


B  on.  loe  ii  a  ru\  :  Petrik,  A  oni,veszet ;  Kiss  Aron,  Ufaauar 

JSrjnskolai  Tanitas  Tor  ten  etc,  p.  82:2. 

s-  L.  V. 

EHRLICH,  ADOLPH  (ABRAHAM 
ABELE) :  Russian  educator  and  rabbi;  born  in 
Mi tau,  Cou rland,  Sept,  20, 1887.  In  1858  he  became 
teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  religion  at  the 
Jewish  government  school  in  Friedrichstadt,  Cour- 
land.  In  1861  he  studied  at  Berlin  under  Michael 
Sachs,  who  employed  him  as  teacher  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  spent  three  years  at  Berlin  University,  and 
in  1868  received  his  degree  of  Pli.D.  from  Halle. 

He  then  taught  at  the  Reiigionsschule  in  Berlin 
until  1870,  when  he  became  rabbi  of  Neudenberg, 
East  Prussia ;  eighteen  months  later  lie  returned  to 
his  old  post  in  Berlin;  in  1872  he  was  elected  gov¬ 
ernment  rabbi  of  Riga,  but  the  election  was  not  con¬ 
firmed;  and  in  1876  he  was  placed  by  the  Russian 
government  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Riga. 
This  position  he  held  for  about  twenty  years.  Ehr¬ 
lich  is  now  (1903)  rabbi  of  Tilsit,  Prussia. 

Ehrlich  has  written :  “  De  Judicio  ab  Aristotele  de 
Republica  Platonica,”  Berlin,  1872;  “  Vaterland  und 
Landesvater,  ”  three  sermons,  St.  Petersburg,  1883; 

“  Le-Regel  lia-Yeladim,”  a  Hebrew  primer,  Wilna, 

I  1883;  and  “Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Jiidischen 
!  Gemeindescliule  zu  Riga,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Culturge- 
schiclite.  ”  St.  Petersburg,  1894.  He  has  also  written 
critical  notes  to  the  “Be’er  Mikael  ”  of  his  teacher 

JVIicliael  Sadis.  * 

Bibliography:  Scfcr  Zikkaron,  pp.  81-82,  Warsaw,  1891. 
n.  K.  P.  Wi. 

EHRLICH,  ARNOLD:  Bible  critic;  born  in 
V olodovka,  near  Brest-Litovsk,  Russia,  Jan.  15, 
1848.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Berlin,  he  later  became  assistant  librarian  of  Orien¬ 
tal  books  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  In  1878 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  still  (1903)  resides. 

Since  1898  Ehrlich  has  devoted  practically  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  his  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
entitled  “Mikra  ki-Peshuto.”  The  first  volume,  on 
the  Pentateuch,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1S99;  t  he  sec¬ 
ond,  on  the  prose  books  (including  Ruth,  but  not 
Esther),  has  the  subtitle  “Dibre  Soferim  ”  (ib.  1900); 
the  third,  entitled  “Dibre  Nebuah”  (ib.  1901),  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  Prophets;  and  the  fourth  and  last  vol¬ 
ume,  on  the  poetical  works  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
in  course  of  preparation. 


EHRENTHEIL,  MORITZ:  Hungarian  edu¬ 
cator  and  writer;  born  at  Szilagy-Nagvfalu  in  1825- 
d> ed  at  Budapest  Dec.  27,  1894.  After  teaching  in 
various  cities,  he  established  himself  in  Budapest 
(1887),  and  devoted  his  time  to  literary  work. 

His  published  works  are:  a  Hungarian  grammar, 
written  under  the  pseudonym  “Erenyi  Mor”- 
**  Kleine  Deutsche  Sprachlehre,”  Budapest,  1865; 
“Judische  Charakterbilder, ”  Sfiros-Patak,  1866;  a 
Ifebrew-Hungarian  dictionary  to  the  five  books’ of 
iffoses, Sfiros-Patak,  1868 :  “  Judisches  Familienbuch,  ” 
Budapest,  1888;  “Der  Geist  des  Talmud,”  ib.  1888; 
“Rezeption  und  Orthodoxie,”  ib.  1892.  He  also 
edited  the  magazines  “  Judische  Volksschule  ”  ( Arad) 
and  “  Das  Traditionelle  Judenthum  ”  (Budapest),  the 
latlor  under  the  pseudonym  “Dr.  Freund.” 


amxji.iuuka*  ii  y  .  »» .  riuixuttiwurg-,  in  uoumi/tMcfte  Uclclirte 
Amcigcn,  v.  103,  3o3-b38;  Rchrcw  Standard ,  May  9,  1902; 
Ra-Maouid ,  1901,  Nos.  23-26;  Ra-Shiloah ,  v.  546-552. 


It.  It.  p,  MU. 

EHRLICH,  HEINRICH :  German  composer, 
pianist,  and  musical  critic;  born  at  Vienna  Oct.  5,’ 
1822;  died  Dec.  20,  1899.  He  began  his  musical 
career  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  and  for  some  years 
was  court  pianist  to  George  V.  of  Hanover.  From 
1855  to  1862  he  lived  successively  at  Wiesbaden,  in 
England,  and  at  Frankfort-on -the-Main.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  teacher  of  piano 
at  the  Stern  Conservatorium,  and  musical  critic  on 
the  “  Tageblatt,”  the  “  Gcgen wart,  and  the  “Neue 
Berliner  Musikzcitung.”  In  1875  the  title  of  pro¬ 
fessor  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Among  Ehrlich’s  noteworthy  compositions  are 
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«  Konzertsttick  in  Ungarischer  Weise,”  “  Variationen 
liber  ein  Originalthema,  ”  and  a  sonata  for  violoncello, 
lie  was  one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  music;  his 
chief  work  in  this  line  includes  the  text-books  “Der 
Musikalische  Anschlag,”  “  Wie  Uebt  Man  Klavier?  ” 
“  Musikstudien  beim  Klavierspiel,”  “  Die  Ornamen- 
tik  in  Beethoven’s  Sonaten,”  “Die  Ornamentik  in 
Sebastian  Bach’s  Klavierwerken,”  and  the  works 
“  Schlaglichter  und  Schlagschatten  aus  der  Musik- 
welt,”  “Aus  Allen  Tonarten,”  “Lebenskunst  und 
Kiinstlerleben,”  “Modernes  Musikleben,  7  Dreissig 
Jahre  Kiinstlerleben.”  He  wrote  besides  many 
novels  and  stories.  His  autobiography  was  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  in  the  “Berliner  Musik-  und 
Theater-Welt”  (vol.  iii.,  Nos.  21,  22)  by  Ad.  Kohut, 
who  also  published  the  letters  addressed  to  Ehrlich 
bv  Hector  Berlioz,  Robert  Frank,  Clara  Schumann, 
and  others.  Ehrlich  embraced  Christianity  in  mid- 


EHRLICH,  MESHULLAM  :  Polish  philolo¬ 
gist;  born  at  Lublin  1818;  died  at  Paris  1861.  .  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  Talmudic  scholars  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  a  master  of  Oriental  and  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  His  numerous  works  all  remain  in  manu¬ 
script,  with  the  exception  of  one  containing  re¬ 
searches  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  philology,  published 
under  the  title  “Hckcr  Millim  u-Sefat  Kodesh,” 
Paris,  1868. 

cl.  Itu.s3si11.1x  Supplement,  1S61.  Xo.  G  ; 

Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-McndcU.  s.v. 

H.  K. 

EHRLICH,  PAUL:  German  physician;  born 
at  Strehlen,  Prussian  Silesia,  March  14,  1854.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Frei- 
burg-in-Baden,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg,  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  last-named  in  1878.  After  holding 
some  minor  appointments,  he  became  privat-docent 
at  Berlin  University  in  1887,  and  in  1890  assistant 
professor  and  assistant  to  Koch  in  the  laboratory 
for  infectious  diseases.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  laboratory  for  serum  examination 
(Institut  fur  Serumforschung  und  Serum prtifung) 
at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin ;  and  when  in  1899  this  labo¬ 
ratory  was  transferred  to  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
Ehrlich  became  its  director,  resigning  his  university 
position.  Ehrlich  is  the  author  of  various  essays 
and  treatises  relating  to  his  profession. 


Bibliography:  Pagel,  Le.r.  s.v.  and  Appendix,  Vienna, 
1901;  Meyers  Konversations-Lc.vilutn.  xviii.  n.p.  ^  ^ 


EHRMANN,  DANIEL  :  Austrian  rabbi ;  bom 
at  Muttersdorf,  Bohemia,  in  1816;  died  at  Briinn 
Kov.  15,  1882.  After  studying  at  Budapest  and 
Prague,  he  became  rabbi  and  preacher  at  Kuttenplan 
and&Durrmaul  in  1843;  and  a  year  later  succeeded 
Abraham  Kolm  in  Holienems.  He  was  rabbi  at  Boli- 
misch-Leipa  from  1852  to  I860,  when  he  resigned  his 
oil  ice  and,  removing  to  Prague,  engaged  in  the  book 
business.  In  Prague  and  Briinn  he  edited  for  many 
years  the  Jewish  periodical  “Das  Abendland.7  In 
1m(37  he  was  called  as  teacher  of  religion  to  Briinn, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Ehrmann  s 
works  include:  “ Bet rachtun gen  fiber  Judisclie  Yer- 
haltnisse”  (Budapest.  1841);  “Gebctc  far  Israeli- 
tlsche  Frauenzimmer  ”  (Prague,  1845) ;  “  Beitrage  zu 


einer  Gescliichte  der  Schulen  und  der  Kultur  Enter 
den  Juden”  (Prague,  1846);  “  Geschichte  der  Israe- 
liten  von  den  Uraitesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegen- 
wart,”  2  vols.  (Briinn,  1869;  2d  ed.,  1871);  “Aus 
PaUistina  und  Babylon ;  Eiue  Sammlung  von  Sagen, 
Legenden,  Allegorien,  Fabeln,  Erzahlungen,  Gleich- 
nissen,  u.  s.  w.  aus  Talmud  und  Midrash”  (Vienna, 
1880)/  He  also  wrote  a  story,  “Die  Tante”;  and 
contributed  to  the  “Orient,”  “Kokebe  Yizhak,” 
and  other  periodicals. 


EHUD.—  Biblical  Data  :  Second  judge  of  Israel ; 
a  Ben  jamite,  the  son  of  Gera.  Concealing  under  his 
garment  a  two-edged  sword,  he  carried  a  present  to 
Eglon,  the  Moabite  king  who  bad  held  Israel  in.sub- 
jection  for  eighteen  years.  After  delivering  it  he 
requested  a  private  audience,  which  was  granted. 
Being  left-handed,  Ehud  was  able  to  draw  his 
weapon  without  suspicion,  and  he  plunged  it 
through  the  body  of  the  king,  who  was  too  surprised 
and  too  corpulent  to  resist.  Ehud  made  his  escape 
to  Seirath,  and  gathering  an  Israelitisli  army,  slew 
the  whole  Moabite  forces  numbering  10,000  men 
(Judges  iii.  14-30).  See  Eglon. 
j.  jit.  C.  J.  M. 

_ Critical  View  :  The  story  of  Ehud  was  taken 

from  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  Book  of  J udges, 
into  which  it  had  possibly  been  put  after  having 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  a  folk-tale.  The 
beginning  of  tiie  tale  lias  been  displaced  by  tliG  prag- 
matic  introduction  of  author  of  judges  (com¬ 
pare  Moore,  Commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  89  et  seq .; 
“  Judges, ”  in  “  S.  B.  O.  T.”  pp.  6  et  seq. ;  and  Budde, 
“Die  Bucher  Richter  und  Samuel,”  etc.,  p.  28).  The 
author  of  Judges  has  taken  the  narrative  of  a  local 
incident  and  transformed  it  into  a  doliveiance  of  all 
Israel.  The  story  is  not  quite  homogeneous,  but  is 
not  so  composite  as  Winckler  (“Untersuchungenzur 
Altorientalischen  Geschichte,”  pp.  5  bet  seq.)  believed. 
Recent  critics  accept  Ehud  as  a  historical  character. 
In  addition  to  references  above,  compare  Budde,  ib. 


pp.  98  et  seq. 
j.  ju. 


G.  A.  B. 


EIBEN SCHTCTTZ ,  ALBERT:  German  pianist; 
born  in  Berlin  April  15,  1857 ;  studied  pianoforte 
under  Reinecke  and  composition  under  Paul  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatorium.  He  was  professor  at  the 
musical  institute  at  Kliarkof,  Russia,  until  18S0,  and 
then  teacher  at  the  Royal  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic 
until  1883,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatorium.  Iu  1893  he  became  director 
of  the  Cologne  Liederkranz,  and  in  1896  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  piano  at  the  Stern  Conservatorium  in  Berlin. 
Two  years  later  lie  became  the  owner  and  director 
of  the  Conservatorium  at  Wiesbaden. 

As  a  pianist  Eibenschlitz  is  distinguished  b}  a 
brilliant  technique,  richness  of  tone,  and  remarkable 
delicacy  and  precision  of  touch. 

bibliography:  Ehrlich,  Celebrated  Pianists,  p.  9L,  Leipsic, 

1S94;  Kieimmn,  Musik-Le.rih'on. 

s  J.  So. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  DAVID  SOLOMON :  Rus¬ 
sian  rabbi  and  author ;  died  in  Safed.  Palestine.  1S12. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Moses  Zebi  Heller,  author 
of  “Geon  Zebi,”  and  occupied  the  position  of  rabbi 
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in  Buzhanow,  Soroki  (Volhynia),  and  Jassy,  (Ruma¬ 
nia).  From  the  last-named  city  lie  went  to  Palestine 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  cabalistic  and  Talmudical  works, 
which  still  exist  in  manuscript.  He  also  wrote 
“  Lebushe  Serad,”  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
tains  a  commentary  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali 
Hay yim,  with  comments  on  David  b.  Samuel's 
4  Ture  Zahab  ”  and  Abraham  Abele  Gumbinuer's 
“ Magen  Abraham”;  at  the  end  of  this  part  is 
added  the  plan  of  the  Temple  as  described  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  (Mohilev,  ISIS,  and  frequently).  The  second 
part  is  on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Torch  LVah  (Mohilev, 
1812).  His  “Nc’ot  Deshe”  is  a  compilation  of  138 
respousa,  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lemberg,  1861,  while  the  second  is  in  manu¬ 
script.  “  ‘Arbe  Nahal”  is  also  in  two  parts,  the  first 
being  a  treatise  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  second  con 
sistingof  sermons  (Kopust,  Sdilkov,  1835;  Kro- 
toschin,  1840 ;  Jitomir,  1850;  Lemberg,  1856). 

Bibliography:  Eliezer  Kolin,  Kin' at  Saferin i,  p.  90;  Fuenn 
K irt/aji  Xc'cmanah,  p.  223;  Benjaeob,  Ozar  ita-Sc  fadin', 
pp.  2oo,  391,  449. 

G-  N.  T.  L. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  ILONA:  Hungarian  pian¬ 
ist;  born  at  Budapest  May  8,  1872.  She  received 
her  first  instruction  in  music  from  her  cousin  Albert 
Eibenschutz ;  Liszt  is  said  to  have  played  at  a  con¬ 
cert  with  her  when  she  was  only  five  years  old.  She 
later  studied  with  Carl  Marek.and  from  1878  to  1885 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatorium  under  Hans  Schmitt. 
At  her  debut  in  Vienna  her  remarkable  playing  cre¬ 
ated  a  sensation.  After  attaining  her  twelfth  year 
she  annually  made  a  concert  tour  through  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden;  playing  before  the  Queen  of  Denmark  at 
Copenhagen,  before  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  of  Russia 
at  the  Gatschina  Palace,  and  before  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  Vienna,  by  whom  she  was  granted  an  im¬ 
perial  stipend  for  five  years. 

From  1885  till  1890  she  was  taught  by  Clara  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  then  resumed  her  concert  tours,  playing 
with  great  success  in  London. 

Bibliography:  Ehrlich,  Cdchmtal  Pianists,  p.  93. 

J.  So. 

EIBENSCHUTZ,  JONATHAN.  See  Eybe- 
senuTZ,  Jonathan. 

EIBESCHUTZ,  SIMON  AARON:  Danish 
philanthropist:  born  Nov.  14,  1786  in  Copenhagen; 
died  there  Nov.  25,  1856.  He  left  a  fortune  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  1,700,000  Danish  crowns;  a  part  of  the 
income  was  to  go  to  his  nearest  relatives,  provided 
they  continued  in  the  Jewish  faith,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  was  to  go  to  Jewish  and  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  income  of  the  sum  bequeathed  to  the 
Copenhagen  University  Library  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  works.  Equal 
sums  were  bequeathed  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Copenhagen,  on  con¬ 
dition  that,  they  receive  without  compensation  two 
Jewish  youths  annually,  and  that  the  Academy  of 
Arts  employ  the  income  of  its  share  to  establish  a 
prize  fora  work  of  art,  the  subject  of  which  must, 
be  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 


Bibliography:  Alhj.  Zrit.  ,ics  Jml.  x.xi.  KB;  Fort  concise 
oirr  dc  Lci/ntcr.  p.  113,  Copenhagen,  INKS;  Dansk,  Bioamfik 
Lc.viknn. 

M.  K. 

EICHBERG,  JULIA.  See  Roshwald,  Julia 
Eicii.be  kg. 

EICHBERG,  JULIUS  :  Violinist,  director  of 
music,  and  composer;  born  in  Diisseldorf,  Germany, 
June  13,  1824;  died  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1893.’ 
In  his  youth  lie  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  musical 
instructors  in  his  native  town  and  at  Mayeiice,  and 
he  became  a  favorit  e  of  Reitz  and  Mendelssohn.  He 
also  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  and 
upon  his  graduation  received  the  first  prize  for  vio¬ 
lin  playing  and  composition.  Soon  afterward  lie 
became  the  director  of  an  opera  troupe  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  lie  remained  for  eleven  years. 

In  1857  Eiohberg  went  to  New  York,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  director  of  music  at  the  Museum.  At  this  time 
he  wrote  the  operetta  “  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,” 
which  had  a  favorable  reception,  and  is  even  now 
frequently  played  in  America.  His  other  composi¬ 
tions  include  the  operettas  “The  Rose  of  Tyrol.” 
“The  Two  Cadis,”  and  “A  Night  in  Rome,”  besides 
trios  and  quartets  for  strings,  violin  pieces,  and 
songs. 

After  serving  seven  years  as  conductor  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  at  the  Boston  Museum  he  established  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  appointed  general  supervisor  and  director  of 
music  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city. 

A-  '  G.  Mo. 

EICHBERG,  PAULINE.  See  AVeiller,  Pau¬ 
line  Eiciibekg. 

EICHENBAUM,  JACOB:  Russian  educator, 
poet,  and  mathematician;  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  education  among  the  Russian  Jews;  born  in 
Krasnopolie,  Galicia,  Oct.  12,  1796;  died  at  Kiev 
Dee.  27,  1801.  He  showed  extraordinary  ability  in 
Hebrew  and  mathematical  studies,  in  which  latter 
he  was  assisted  by  his  father,  Moses  Gclber. 

In  1815  Eichenbaum  settled  in  Zamoscz,  Russian 
Poland,  in  which  city  there  was  a  circle  of  progress¬ 
ive  Jewish  youths  who  were  followers  of  the  “Ber¬ 
lin  culture.”  Here  lie  gave  himself  up  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  work,  occupying  himself  with  the  rational 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  German,  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
especially  the  last-named.  In  1819  he  translated  for 
his  own  use  Euclid’s  “Elements”  from  German  into 
Hebrew.  Jacob,  who  had  assumed  the  family  name 
of  “Eichenbaum,”  soon  entered  on  a  period  of  wan¬ 
dering  and  of  hard  struggle*  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
became  a  private  tutor,  and  lived  in  different  towns 
ot  southern  Russia,  teaching  Hebrew  subjects  and 
mathematics  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  people.  In 
1835  at  Odessa,  which  was  then  the  educational  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  south-Russian  Jews,  he  opened  a  private 
school  for  Jewish  children  on  the  lines  of  the  Ger- 
man-Jewish  schools.  In  1836  he  published  at  Lcip- 
sie,  under  1  lie  title  “  Kol  Zimrah,”  a  series  of  Hebrew 
poems.  This  little  book  was  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Neo-Hebrew  poetry  which  received  its 
inspiration  from  Mendelssohn’s  school. 

The  verse-making  talent  of  Eichenbaum  is  stri- 
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kingly  evidenced  in  bis  “  ITa-Kerab,”  London,  1S40, 
in  which  arc  described  the  moves  in  the  game  ot 
cliess.  Joseph  (Ossip)  Rabbinovicz  translated  this 
poem  into  Russian  verse  (Odessa,  1847;  2d  ed.,  'tb. 

1874).  ,  .  , 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  pedagogic  and 
literary  labors  of  Eichenbaum  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  ol*  the  Russian  government,  which  in  1844  ap¬ 
pointed  him  overseer  of  the  Russo- Jewish  school  in 
Kishinev,  and  six  years  later  chief  inspector  of  the 
now  rabbinical  school  opened  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Jitomir  (1850).  He  retained  this  position 
until  his  death. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  published  a  ^text¬ 
book  of  arithmetic  in  Hebrew,  “Hokmat  ha-Shi‘u- 
rim  ”  Warsa  w,  1857,  and  an  allegorical  poem,  “Ha- 
Kosem,”  in  “Ila-Meiiz,”  1861  (also  in  book  form, 
Odessa!  1862). 


Bibliography  :  Tarnegol  J  ^enhai!,«,hina^et,iW\: 
Nos.  51-f)3 ;  Fuenn,  Sal  ah  le-ftc  cmamiii,*  Wl,  W  i}  piers’ 
idem.  Kcncsct  Y  Israel  s.v.;  Ha-Mizpah ,  it.  lo-lS,  St.  leajs- 
tnn’R,  188(5;  B&'er  Yizhak  (correspondence  of  I.  i>.  Lewn- 
soiu,  pp.  (51,  ‘.M,  Warsaw,  ]*«. 
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EICHHORN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED : 

Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar;  born  at  Dorrenzim- 
mevn,  in  the  principality  of  Ilohoniohe-Oehrmgen, 
Oct,  10.1752;  died  at  Gottingen  JuncST,  1827.  After 
studying  theology  and  Oriental  languages  under 
Johann ‘David  Alit-lisM-lis  tit  the  University  of  GOr- 
tin<ren  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
„-uaires  at  Jena  in  1775.  Later  (1788)  lie  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  After  Michaehs’ 
death  (1794)  lie  succeeded  his  former  teacher  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  literature.  This  post  he  oc- 
cupied  until  liis  death. 

The  diversity  of  Eiclihorn’s  studies  and  labors  is 
remarkable,  but  his  lasting  merit  lies  in  the  held  of 
Old  Testament  research.  His  “Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament”  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1780-82)  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Accepting  the 
theories  advanced  by  Herder,  Eichhorn  attempts  to 
give  a  just  appreciation  of  the  poetry  and  religion 
found  in  Hebrew  literature.  His  work,  which  passed 
through  four  editions  and  was  often  repiinted,  com¬ 
bines  vividness  of  exposition  with  great  scholarship, 
although  the  criticism  is  often  immature,  and  is  di¬ 
rected  more  to  an  esthetic  enjoyment  than  to  a  real 
solution  of  the  ditliculties.  Eichhorn ’s second  great 
work  is  “  Die  Hebrilisclicn Prophet en  ”  (3  vols.,  1816- 
18191,  a  poetical  translation,  with  a  short  exposition, 
of  the  prophetic  literature,  arranged  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order.  Here  for  the  first  time  an  important  and 
surest ive  problem  was  seriously  dealt  with,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  solved.  In  1777-86  Eichhorn 
published  a  w  Repertorium  fur  Biblische  und  Mor- 
genliindische  Litteratur,”  and  in  1787- 1803  appeared 
his  “  Allgemeine  Bihliothek  der  Biblischen  Littera- 
tur.” 

Unu.iOGRAi’H v  :  Ally.  Deutsche  l>i<ujntphk\ 


cijile  of  Auguste  Comte,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
doctrines  of  Saint-Simon,  to  the  propagation  of 
which  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  fortune. 

in  1832  D’Eichthal  went  to  Greece,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris  in  1836  published  “Les  Deux  Mondes,” 
containing  his  redactions  on  the  Orient.  He  not\ 
began  to  advocate  the  use  of  Greek  as  a  universal 
language,  and  published  many  works,  among  which 
wore:  “ Les  Trois  Grands  Peuples  Mediterraneenset 
le  Christ  iunisme,”  Paris,  1864;  “Origines  Boud- 
dhiques  de  la  Civilisation  Americaine,”  in  the  “Re¬ 
vue  Archeologique,”  Sept.,  1864,  and  April,  1865, 
and  “Texte  Primitif  du  Premier  Recit  de  la  Cre¬ 
ation,”  Paris,  1875;  reprinted  after  his  death  under 
the  title  “  Melanges  de  Critique  Biblique.  ” 

D’Eichthal  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  0881) 
of  L’ Association  pour  PEncouragement  des  Etudes 
Grecques.  After  his  death  his  son  published  his 
“  La  Langue  Grecque,”  Paris,  1887. 

Bibliography:  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v.;  Larousse, 


EIDLITZ,  MOSES  ZARAH:  Austrian  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  before  1725;  died  May  It,  1786,  at 
Prague!  Following  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  Talmud  school  in  his  dwelling,  and,  besides 
teaching  liis  pupils  gratuitously,  he  aided  them  with 
his  small  means  to  such  an  extent  that  he  impover¬ 
ished  himself.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  pay 
the  same  Jew-tax  that  had  been  apportioned  to  him 
in  liis  better  days.  Only  when  he  was  actually  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  sum  did  he  bend  to  the  entieaties  of 
liis  friends  and  state  his  case  to  the  piimatoi, 
Israel  Erankl.  Eidlitz,  however,  refused  the  roll  of 
ducats  that  the  latter  sent  him.  Frankl,  desiring 
to  force  the  modest  rabbi  to  accept  the  monev ,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  coukl  not  remit  the  tax  if  Eidlitz  was 
rich  enough  to  refuse  such  a  sum  of  mone\ ,  and  the 
rabbi  was  finally  forced  to  yield.  After  his  death 
the  roll  of  ducats  was  found  among  his  few  posses¬ 
sions,  with  a  note  requesting  his  family  to  restore  the 
monev  to  its  original  owner,  Frankl. 

Eidlitz  wrote  pa^nn  rOfcOTh  a  manual  of  arith  ¬ 
metic  in  Hebrew,  Prague.  1775;  and  Dm*”?  TiK. 
lmggadic  discourses,  ib.  1785. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  ml.  2584;  I.ie- 
ben.  Gal  'Ed,  p.  6:2 :  German  eel.,  pp.  ol»  et  sap 

g  A.  Kr. 

EIGHTEEN  BENEDICTIONS.  See  8m:- 
MOXEll  ‘EsliKH. 

EILENBURG,  ISSACHAR  BAER  BEN 
ISRAEL  LEYSER :  Polish  rabbi ;  born  in  Posen 
about  1570;  died  in  Austerlitz.  Moravia,  in  1023. 
His  father  gave  Itim  a  thorough  training  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  From  Posen  Eiienlmrg  went  to  Prague  and 

entered  the  veshibab  of  Rabbi  Liva.  Alter  studs- 

ing  there  fo‘r  a  few  years,  be  returned  to  Posen  and 
continued  bis  studies  in  the  yeshibah  of  Babin  Mor- 
decai  Jafe. 

About  1600  Eilenburg  became  rabbi  ot  the  citj 
and  district  of  Goritz.  ami  about  1620  rabbi  of  Ans- 


EICHTHAL,  GUSTAVE  D’ :  French  publicist 
and  Hellenist:  born  at  Nancy  March  22,  1804:  died 
at  Paris  April  9,  1882.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  when 
bo  left:  the  Lyeee  Henri  IV.  in  1822.  he  became  a  dis- 


erlitz,  Moravia. 

Eilenburg's  works  are:  “  Be’er  Sheba*,  ?  com  men - 
;iricson  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  upon  which  there 
re  no  tosafot  (Venice,  1614).  This  work  is  divided 
nio  seven  parts,  namely:  (1)  ~  Xer  Mizwah.  on 
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Horayot ;  ( 2 )  “  Ner.  Tamid,  ”  on  Tamid  ;  (  3  )  “  Ner 
Adonai,”  on  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  Keritot  ; 
(4)  “Ner  Eloliim,”  on  two  chapters  of  Sotali  ;  (5) 
‘‘Ner  Yisrael, ”  on  the  last  chapter  of  Sanhedrin  ; 
(6)  “Ner  Hora’ali,”  on  parts  of  Hullin  ;  (7)  “Ner 
Torah,  ”  uovelke  and  responsa.  Eilenburg  also  wrote 
Zedah  la-Derek,”  supercommentary  on  Raslii  to 
the  Pentateuch  (Prague,  1623-24). 

BIr;7I»?G^SP5?jY  :  ShemL  hc^Gedolim,  i.  115;  S.  Wiener 

Bjbl.  Fi  ledlandiana ,  No.  1052;  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl. 

G*  B.  F u. 


EINBECK :  Town  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
Prussia,  That  Jews  lived  there  at  a  very  early  date 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  Einbeck  Jews  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1298.  In  a  document  of  1355 
a  Jews’  street  and  a  “schole  der  Joden”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  an  “old  Jewish  cemetery  ”  is  referred  to 
in  a  document  dated  1454.  An  old  and  mutilated 
tombstone  still  exists  to  record  the  interment  of  a 
Jewess  in  the  year  5160  (=  1400).  It  appears  from 
an  assignment  of  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick  to  his 
wife  Ilse  (Elizabeth),  dated  July  14,  1405,  and  from 
a  letter  of  Duke  Philipp  to  his  brother  Ernst,  dated 
1d62,  that  the  Jews  of  Einbeck  paid  a  yearly  tax 
which  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  castle  of 
Grubenhagen.  When  the  dukes  Wolfgang  and 
Philipp  of  Grubenhagen  forbade  all  Jews  not  under 
their  protection  to  pass  through  the  principality,  the 
envoys  of  the  “Gemeine  J iidischheit  ”  petitioned 
Empeior  Maximilian  (Feb.  25,  1570),  who  annulled 
their  decree.  A  few  years  later,  in  1579,  when  the 
fanatic  Magister  J ohann  Velius,  pastor  of  the  Jacobi- 
or  Marktkirche  at  Einbeck,  raised  a  storm  of  public 
feeling  against  the  Jews  of  the  town,  the  latter  were 
expelled.  They  reappeared,  however,  after  the 
Thirty  Years’  war. 

In  1718  the  elector  Georg  Ludwig  of  Hanover  was 
foiced  to  restrict  the  influx  of  Jews  in  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  merchants.  During  the  French  su¬ 
premacy  (1806-13)  the  district  contained  forty  Jewish 
families,  nine  of  which  lived  at  Einbeck.  On  Aug. 
31, 1896,  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Le¬ 
winsky,  to  which  the  banker  Bernhard  Meyersfeldof 
Brunswick,  a  native  of  Einbeck,  contributed  20,000 
marks.  In  1902  the  community  of  Einbeck  included 
110  persons. 

B?^%RA^Y :  Ha£IandA  Gc*c/i.  der  Stadt  Einbeclu  Einbeck 
^Yl?Per'  Jahrh.  filr  die  Gesch.  der  Juclen.  18(50  i’ 

176  et,  seq.;  idem,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1861,  pp.  243  et  sea  **ii 
et  seq.;  idem,  m  Zeitschrift  des  Histor.  Vereins  filr  Niedcr- 
pp-r?^8  ,et  seg.;  Saif  eld,  Marty  rolnrjium,  pp 
irao  -Mxa  Gesch.  des  FUrstenbums  Grahenhaaen 
LF2lse’  ^Gesch.  der  Juden  in  EBiheek in  Eht 
becher  Zeitung,  i903.  Nos.  23  et  seq.;  Zeitschrift  des  Histor 
Vereins  fUr  Niedersachsen,  1899,  p.  339;  L  Horwitz 

D*  A.  Lew. 

EINHORN,  DAVID  :  German  rabbi,  preacher 
and  theological  writer;  leader  of  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment  in  America;  born  at  Dispeck,  Bavaria,  Nov. 

10,  1809;  died  in  New  York  Nov.  2,  1879.  A  dis- 
aple  of  R.  Wolf  Hamburger  and  R.  Joshua  Moses 
Falkenau  in  Ffirtli,  he  received  the  Morenu  title  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  and  pursued  his  philosophical 
studies  in  Wurzburg  and  Munich.  When  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Wellhausen  near  Ulfenheim  elected  him 
rabbi  in  1838,  the  Bavarian  government  would  not 


confirm  the  election  on  account  of  his  liberal  views. 
In  1843  he  became  rabbi  of  Hoppstiidten  and  chief 
rabbi  of  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  Though 
lie  advocated  Reform  as  represented  by  Geiger 
(see  “Rabbinische  Gutachten  fiber  die  Vertra<riich 
keit  der  Freien  Forschung  mit  dem  Rabbineramte  ” 
pp.  125-139,  Breslau,  1842),  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  radical  tendencies  of  the  Reform verein  in  Frank¬ 
fort-on-  the-Main,  which,  as  he  wrote,  “instead  of 
regenerating  Judaism  upon  a  historical  basis  and 
with  full  recognition 


David  Kin  horn . 


of  Israel’s  priestly 
character  and  Messi¬ 
anic  mission,  desired 
to  create  a  schism  in 
Judaism  under  the 
pretext  of  Reform, 
denying  the  very  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith”  (“  Allg. 

Zeit.  des  Jud.”  Dec. 

5,  1844). 

At  the  rabbinical 
conference  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1845,  Einhorn 
pleaded  against  Z. 

Frankel  in  favor  of 
the  vernacular  in  the 
liturgy  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  prayers 
referring  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Jewish  state  and  Temple,  but  insist¬ 
ed  on  the  accentuation  of  the  universal  character 
of  the  Messianic  hope.  At  the  Breslau  conference 
in  1846,  he  was  appointed  chairman 
_His  of  the  committee  on  the  dietary  Jaws 
Principles,  (sec  Dietary  Laws).  In  1847  Einhorn 
succeeded  Holdheim  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  then  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Rostock,  for  having  pronounced  the  blessin 
over  an  uncircumcised  J ewisli  child  in  the  synagogue ; 
but  he  refuted  the  charge  by  referring  to  rabbinical 
authorities  who  declared  that  the  child  of  Jewish 
parents  is  entitled  to  all  Jewish  rights  and  privilege* 
(see  “Sinai,”  Nov.,  1857  et  seq.;  L.  Donath,  “Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Mecklenburg,”  pp.  237-244 
Leipsic,  1874;  and  Circumcision). 

Opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  Einhorn  found 
his  position  becoming  perilous  under  a  reactionary 
government,  and  he  accepted  a  call  as  rabbi  of  the 
Reform  congregation  at  Budapest  in  Oct.,  1852.  But 
the  Austrian  government  also  was  opposed  to  the 
Reform  movement ,  and,  despite  the  protestations  aud 
personal  entreaties  of  Einhorn,  the  temple  was,  after 
a  brief  period,  ordered  closed. 

Einhorn  determined  to  continue  his  career  in 
America.  In  1855  he  became  rabbi  of  the  Har  Sinai 
Congregation  of  Baltimore,  and  was  soon  the  leader 
°f  the  radical  Reform  element,  issuing 
Einhorn  in  a  protest  against  Wise,  Lilienthal,  and 
America.  Cohn,  who,  under  the  title  “  American 
Sanhedrin,”  had,  at  a  rabbinical  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Cleveland,  declared  “the  Talmud  to 
be  the  only  legally  binding  interpretation  of  the 
Bible, ’■  and  endeavored  to  organize  an  American 
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synod  on  that  principle.  Soon  afterward  lie  started, 
in  the  interest  of  radical  Reform  Judaism,  a  monthly 
magazine  in  German  under  the  name  of  “Sinai.” 
In  1858  his  prayer-book,  “Olat  Tamid,”  appeared; 
it  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  standard  Re¬ 
form  liturgy  in  America.  Afterward  its  princi¬ 
pal  contents  were,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  embodied  in  the  Union  Prayer-book  (see  Re¬ 
form  Judaism). 

A  man  of  resolute  character  and  well-defined  prin¬ 
ciples,  Einhorn  impressed  friends  and  antagonists 
alike  by  his  consistency  and  courage.  When  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  denounced  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  slavery  so  unsparingly  that  to  stay  in 
Baltimore  became  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The 
mob  threatened  his  life,  and  he  fled  on  the  night  of 
April  22,  1861,  guarded  by  friends,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  became  rabbi  of  the  Congre- 

Opposes  gation  Keneseth  Israel.  Philadelphia 

Slavery,  had  hitherto  been  the  bulwark  of  con¬ 
servative  Judaism;  Einhorn,  from  his 
pulpit  and  in  his  periodical  “Sinai,”  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1863,  fought  for  more  liberal  views. 

In  August,  1866,  Einhorn  became  rabbi  of  the 
Adatli  Yeshiirun  congregation  in  New  York.  Here 
he  worked,  in  common  with  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  rabbi 
of  Temple  Emanu-El,  and  with  his  successor  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch,  for  the  propagation  and 
better  comprehension  of  the  views  and  aims  of  Re¬ 
form  Judaism.  In  1869  a  rabbinical  conference  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  (see  Conferences,  Rabbinical). 

At  the  approach  of  his  seventieth  year  he  resolved 
to  retire;  his  farewell  sermon  was  delivered  on  July 
12,  1879.  In  1844  Einhorn  had  married  Julia  Ochs 
of*  Kreuznach,  and  of  this  union  were  bom  five 
daughters  and  four  sons,  the  third  daughter  marry¬ 
ing  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  and  the  fourth  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch. 

Einhorn  wrote :  “  Princip  des  Mosaismus  und  Des- 
sen  Verlialtniss  zum  Heidenthum  und  Rabbinischen 
Judenthum,”  Leipsic,  1854  (written  in  Budapest; 
one  volume  only  completed) ;  “Her  Tamid,”  a  relig¬ 
ious  catechism  in  German,  stating  concisely  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  Reform  Judaism ;  and  many 
controversial  articles  on  the  religious  questions  of 
the  time  in  “Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.,”  “Israelit  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts ”  (1842-46),  “Sinai,”  and  “Jew¬ 
ish  Times.” 


Bibliography  :  H.  S.  Morais,  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century ,  pp.  66-71,  Philadelphia,  1880  ;  David  Ein- 
lwrn's  Ausgewahltc  Predigten  und  Reden.  ed.  Dr.  K.  Koh- 
•  ler  New  York,  1S80;  Der  Zeitgeist ,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Milwaukee, 
1880;  American  Israelite ,  Supplement,  Nov.,  1879;  Publi¬ 
cations  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  147-151. 

A  K. 


EINHORN,  IGNATZ  (EDUARD  HORN)  : 

Hungarian  preacher  and  political  economist;  born 
at  Yagh-Ujliely  Sept.  25,  1825;  died  at  Budapest 
Nov.  2,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Talmud 
schools  at  Neutra,  Presburg,  and  Prague,  and  at 
the  University  of  Budapest.  In  the  last-named 
city  he  began  his  journalistic  career,  contributing 
to  the  “Pester  Zeitung,”  the  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
des  Judenthums,”  and  “Der  Orient.” 

In  1847  lie  began  to  preach  in  the  temple  of  the 
new  community  of  Alt-Ofen,  and  he  also  edited  the 


first  Judteo-Hungarian  year-book.  A  year  later  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  Zur  Judenfrage  in  Ungarn,”  Alt-Ofen, 
1848.  In  April,  1848,  he  founded  at  Budapest  the 
weekly  “Der  Ungarisclie  Israelit,”  which  gave  the 
first  impulse  toward  the  formation  of  the  Reform  con¬ 
gregation  there.  Einhorn  became  the  first  preacher 
of  this  new  congregation. 

In  religion  as  in  politics  Einhorn  was  a  decided 
liberal.  He  took  part  in  the  Hungarian  struggle  for 
liberty,  first  as  a  revolutionary  speaker  at  Budapest, 
and  then  as  an  arm}r  chaplain  at  Komorn,  a  position 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  General  Klapka. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Yilagos  he  returned  home; 
but  not  feeling  secure  there,  he  went  to  Yienna  and 
then  to  Prague.  Still  pursued  by  the  police,  lie 
finally  went  to  Leipsic  (March,  1850),  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years.  There  he  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Eduard  Horn,”  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  since  the  Revolution,  the  pamphlets  “Arthur 
GbrgejL ”  “Ungarn  im  Yormarz,  ”and  “Zur  Unga- 
risch-Oesterreichisclien  Ccntralisationsfrage.”  He 
wrote  for  Brockhaus’  “  Konversations-Lexikon  ”  the 
articles  relating  to  Hungary.  He  also  wrote  in  1851 
“ Die  Revolution  und  die  Juden  in  Ungarn.”  His 
“Ludwig  Kossuth”  (1851),  which  was  immediately 
confiscated  and  led  to  the  publisher’s  imprison¬ 
ment  for  two  years,  again  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Austrian  police  to  Einhorn.  To  escape  ex¬ 
tradition  to  Austria  and  consequent  imprisonment, 
he  went  to  Brussels,  and  thence,  destitute  of  all 
resources,  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  published  his 
“Spinoza’s  Staatslehre  zum  Ersten  Male  Darge- 
stellt  ”  (1852).  Returning  to  Brussels,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  English  lan¬ 
guages.  He  also  studied  Belgian  affairs  with  such 
success  that  in  1853  and  1854  he  was  able  to  publish 
two  works:  “  Statistische  Gemalde  des  Konigreicks 
Belgien,”  and  “  Bevolkerungswissenschaf  tliche  Stu- 
dien  aus  Belgien.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1856  he 
went  to  the  French  capital  as  correspondent  of  sev¬ 
eral  German  periodicals.  There  Michel  Chevalier 
secured  him  for  the  “  Journal  des  Debats.”  In  1863 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  “L’ Avenir  Na¬ 
tional.”  From  Paris  he  directed  a  persistent  liter¬ 
ary  war  against  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment.  King  Yictor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint 
Lazarus.  In  1867  he  published  “L’Economie  Poli¬ 
tique  Avant  les  Pliysiocrates,”  which  was  crowned 
with  the  “  Grand  Prix  ”  of  the  French  Academy. 

In  1869  Einhorn  was  enabled  to  return  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
from  Presburg,  and  some  years  later  from  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  capital.  He  founded  the 
“NeueFreie  Lloyd,”  but  it  had  a  short  existence. 
In  Judaism,  in  the  struggle  between  the  Orthodox 
and  Reform  parties,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
bitterness,  he  sided  with  the  former,  although  he 
had  been  a  liberal  theologian.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  but  had  held  this 
post  for  six  months  only  when  he  died. 

His  brother,  Moritz  Einhorn,  an  able  mathemati¬ 
cian,  fought  in  the  Hungarian  civil  war  under  Gem 
eral  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  was  killed  beside  his 
cannon. 
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Anton  Einhorn  (Horn),  who  hid  hern  editor  of 
,hc“  Journal  do  Si,  Petersburg ”  for  several  years, 
iought  in  the  same  war. 


■  V,  “i  •  i -mm in  o  Manner  acr  j^eu 
Kwch,  Bet-El,  i.  194  ct  seq.\  Pester  Lloijd, 
JSeue  l<rcie  Presse .  Nov.  2,  ;>,  1875 


M.  K. 


EIHHORH,  MAX;  Physician;  born  Jan.  10. 
1862,  at  Grodno,  Russia;  studied  medicine  at  the 
universities  of  Kiev  and  Berlin,  graduating  as  M.D 
from  the  latter  in  1884. 

Einhorn  worked  for  a  time  with  Ehrlich  and  Sal- 
kowski,  and  then  went  to  America,  settling  in  Hew 
1  ork  city.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  house  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  German  Hospital  at  Hew  York,  but  re¬ 
linquished  the  post  in  1886  to  engage  in  private 
practise.  In  1887  he  returned  for  a  few  months 
to  Berlin,  where  he  acted  as  Ewald’s  assistant. 

On  his  return  to  Hew  "i  ork  Einhorn  occupied 
himself  with  questions  relating  to  the  pathology  of 
digestion.  In  1888  the  Hew  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  appointed  him  instructor  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  1898  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  at  that  institution,  and 
in  1899  professor,  lie  has  also  for  several  years 
been  physician  to  the  German  Dispensary  of  Hew 
York. 

Einhorn  is  the  inventor  of  many  new  instru¬ 
ments  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  have  become 
well  known  throughout  the  medical  world,  such  as 
the  fermentation  succlmrometer,  the  stomach-bucket, 
the  gastro-diapliane,  the  deglutitive  stomach  elec- 
tiode,  the  stomach  spray  apparatus,  the  trastrograph 
etc.  ~  w  1 

Einhorn’s  literary  activity  has  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  domain  of  stomach  pathology. 

IT.  K. 

EIHSTEIH,  EDWIN:  Born  at  Cincinnati 
Hov.  18,  1842;  educated  in  Hew  York  city;  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Union  Col- 
Itgc,  Schenectady  ,  Hew  5  ork.  Einstein  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Hew  York  city  in  the  Forty -sixth 
Congress^  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Hew  York  in  1892,  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  ever  polled  for  the  mayoralty  nominee  of 
that  party;  he  acted  as  commissioner  and  treasurer 
of  the  department  of  docks  from  1895  to  1898,  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Mr,  Sinai  Hospital  from  1876 
to  1878. 


sterdam.  For  nineteen  years  he  studied  rabbinical 
literature  assisted  by  Jews,  first  in  Heidelberg  and 
afterward  in  Frankfort-on -the-Main 
Studies  pretending  that  lie  desired  to  be  con- 
Rabbinical  verted  to  Judaism.  Having  collected 
Literature,  from  rabbinical  literature  all  that  was 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
and  to  give  justification  for  anti-Jcwish  prejudices 
lie  published  his  “  Entdecktes  Judenthum  77  (Judaism 
Unmasked),  which  has  remained  the  arsenal  for  de¬ 
tractors  of  Talmudic  literature  down  to  the  present 
da}  .  I  he  full  title  of  the  book  is  interesting  and  is 
given  in  the  facsimile  on  page  81.  The  work,  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  appeared  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1700,  and  the  prince  elector  took  great 
interest  in  it,  appointing  Eisenmenger  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Ileidelbero- 
The  Jews,  who  feared  that  the  publication  of  this 
book  would  give  additional  strength  to  the  prejudice 
against  them,  denounced  it  as  a  malicious  libel;  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  year  previously  riots  against 
the  Jews  had  occurred  in  the  diocese  of  Bamberg 
and  that  in  the  same  year  (July  21)  a  mob  had  sacked 
the  house  of  the  court  Jew  Samuel  Oppenheimer  in 
\  ieuna,  made  their  opposition  all  the  stronger.  Op¬ 
penheimer  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  an 
order  of  confiscation  from  the  emperor, 
His  who  commanded  that  the  whole  edi- 
“Entdeck-  tion  of  2,000  copies  should  be  placed 
tes  Ju-  under  lock  and  key.  With  him  others 
dentlmm.”  worked  for  the  same  end,  including 
Jospa  von  Geldern,  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Heinrich  Heine’s  mother.  There  was  also 
Roman  Catholic  influence  at  work,  as  Eisenmenger 
was  accused  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies. 

The  Jews  had  offered  Eisenmenger  the  sum  of 
12,000  florins  ($5,000),  if  he  would  suppress  hi-s 
work;  but  he  demanded  80,000  florins,  and  the 
transactions  led  to  no  result.  Eisenmenger  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  apoplexy  in  1704.  Meanwhile  two  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity  in  Berlin  had  brought 
charges  against  their  former  coreligionists  of  bavin 
blasphemed  Jesus.  King  Frederick  William  I.  took 
the  matter  very  seriously,  and  ordered  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Eisenmenger’s  heirs  applied  to  the  king;  and 
the  latter  tried  to  induce  the  emperor  to  repeal  the 
injunction  against  the  book,  but  did  not  succeed. 

He  therefore  ordered  a  new  edition  of  3,000  copies 
to  be  printed  in  Berlin  at  his  expense,  but  as  there 


EIRAGOLY.  See  Kovno. 

EISEHMEHGER,  JOHANN  ANDREAS : 

Anti-Jewish  author;  born  in  Mannheim  1654-  died 
in  Heidelberg  Dec.  20,  1704.  The  son  of  an  official 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Eisen- 
menger  received  a  good  education,  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  Collegium  Sapientia*  at  Ileidel- 
berg  by  his  zeal  for  Hebrew  studies,  lie  was  sent  bv 
the  elector  to  England  and  Holland  to  continue 
them  there.  In  Amsterdam  he  met  three  Christians 
who  had  been  converted  to  Judaism,  and  this  filled 
him  with  indignation.  As  a  further  cause  of  his 
hatred  of  Judaism,  lie  claims  the  otherwise  unknown 
attacks  against  Christianity  which  lie  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  David  Lida,  then  (1681)  rabbi  of  Ain- 


was  an  imperial  prohibition  against  printing  the 
book  in  the  German  empire,  the  title-page  gave  as 
the  place  of  publication  Konigsberg,  which  was  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Almost  forty 
years  later  the  original  edition  was  released. 

.  the  many  polemical  works  written  by  Chris¬ 
tians  against  rabbinical  literature,  EisenmengeUs  has 
become  the  most  popular  one,  and  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  anti-  Semitic  movement  it  has  supplied 
anti-Semitic  journalists  and  the  authors  of  anti-Sem¬ 
itic  pamphlets  with  their  main  arguments.  Eisen¬ 
menger  undoubtedly  possessed  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge,  but  he  v  as  blinded  by  prejudice.  His  work  is 
best  characterized  by  Siegfried,  who  says  (*‘AlIg. 
Deutsche  Biographic,  ”  s.v.  “  Eisenmenger  ”):  “  Taken 
as  a  w hole,  it  is  a  collection  of  scandals.  Some 
passages  are  misinterpreted;  others  are  insinuations 
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based  on  one-sided  inferences ;  and  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  a  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  dark  side  of  Jewish  literature  can 
not  give  us  a  proper  understanding  of  Judaism.” 

The  incorrectness  of  many  of  Eisemnenger’s  trans¬ 
lations  is  shown  by  Delifczsch  in  his  “Rohling’s 
Talmud jude.”  Through  Rohling’s  “Talmudjude  ” 
Eisenmenger's  work  had  again  become  popular,  and 
from  Roll  ling  many  other  libelists  copied  these 
charges,  notably  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  his  “The 
J  ew ,  Gypsy,  and  El  Islam.  ”  Much  earlier  an  English 
adaptation  had  been  made  by  J.  P.  Stekelin  under 
the  title  “The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  with  the  Ex¬ 
positions  and  Doctrines  of  the  Rabbins,”  etc.,  2 
vols.,  1732-84.  A  new  edition  of  the  “Entdecktes 
Judenthum”  was  published  by  F.  X.  Schieferl 
Dresden,  1S93. 

Eisenmenger  edited  with  Leusden  the  un vocalized 
Hebrew  Bible,  Amsterdam,  1694,  and  wrote  a  “Lex¬ 
icon  Orientate  Harmonicum,  ”  which  was  not  pub¬ 
lished. 

Biography  :  Scliudt,  Jlidische  Mcrcltwiirdigkeitcn ,  i.  426- 
438  m  1-8,  iv.  286 ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  3d  ed.,  x.  276 ;  Lowenstein, 
m  Berliner’s  Magazin ,  1891,  p.  209 ;  Kaufmann,  Am  Heinrich 
Heme's  Ahnensaal,  p.  61;  Eckstein,  Gesch .  cler  Juden  im 
FUrstbistum .  p.  42,  Bamberg,  1898;  Herzog-Hauck,  Real- 
Eneijc.,  s.v.;  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon ;  Allg. 


kJ*  zam  jrruzesse  jnoimng-jjiocn,v i- 

enna,  1882 ;  A.  Tli.  Hartmann,  Johann  Andreas  Eisen- 
mengerund  Mine  Jihlischcn  Gegncr,  Parchim,  1834;  Con¬ 
stantin  Ritter  Cliolewa  von  Pawlikowski,  Hundert  Bogen  aus 
Mehrals  Funthundert  Altai  und  Neucn  Biichcrn  liber 
che  Juden  iY  eben  den  Christen ,  Freiburg,  1859. 

D. 

EISENSTADT  (Hungarian,  Kis-Marton ; 
Hebr.  TJJ)  :  City  in  the  county  of  Oedenburg 
(Sopron),  Hungary.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Eisenstadt  is  the  only  community  of  Hungary  that 
has  an  independent  political  existence  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  own,  though  the  neighboring  Mafc- 
tersdorf  (Nagy-Marton)  was  on  the  same  footing 
until  1903.  Unlike  other  Hungarian  communities  of 
the  present  day,  Eisenstadt  has  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  mayor  in  addition  to  its  president,  although 
both  offices  can  be,  and  generally  are,  held  by  one 
and  the  same  person. 

^Eisenstadt,  which  once  belonged  to  the  “  Sheba  ‘ 
Ivelii Hot  ”  (Seven  Communities),  is  among  the  old¬ 
est  communities  in  Hungary.  It  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  1388.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Oedenburg  fled 
in  1526  to  Eisenstadt.  Leopold  I.  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  city  in  1671;  but  Prince  Palatine  Paul 
Esterhazy  settled  a  number  of  Nikolsburg  Jews 
at  Eisenstadt,  which  belonged  to  his  dominions,  and 
granted  them  an  interesting  privilege  (Jan.  1,  1690). 

He  designated  tbe  outer  city  dairy  (“Stadtmeierhof  ”)  at  Eisen¬ 
stadt  as  their  dwelling-place,  where  be  built  twenty  houses  for 
them,  the  Jews  contributing  from  30  to  50  florins  each.  In  return 
for  the  yearly  protective  tax  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  They  paid  thirty  pounds  of  pepper  a  year  for 
their  cemetery.  They  might  elect  a  Jewish  judge  and  officials 
for  the  community  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  the  candidates 
being  con  Armed  by  the  government,  to  whom  the  retirement  of 
the  officials  had  to  be  reported.  They  were  allowed  to  maintain 
a  Jewish  inn  and  a  slaughter-house,  paying  for  the  latter  two 
hundredweight  of  tallow  a  year ;  they  might  sell  kasher  meat  to 
Christians,  but  not  wine  or  beer.  They  were  allowed  to  keep 
horses  and  cattle ;  but  they  had  to  be  careful  that  the  cattle  of 
the  overlord  were  not  injured  in  the  pasture. 

On  informing  the  bailiff  they  might  intermarry  with  Jews 
from  other  towns,  but  neglect  to  report  a  wedding  entailed  a 
fine  of  five  florins.  They  might  buy  and  sell  distilled  liquors, 


tbe  director  of  tbe  estate  Axing  the  tax.  They  might  work  as 
tailors,  shoemakers,  iacemakers,  furriers,  barbers,  physicians 
and  jewelers.  Any  one  who  opened  his  shop  before  ten  o’clock 
on  Sundays  or  festivals,  when  the  people  were  going  to  church, 
was  fined  two  florins.  Their  lawsuits  were  settled  according  to 
the  Jewish  law.  They  were  not  allowed  to  sell  or  take  in  pawn 
stolen  objects.  When  anything  was  stolen,  the  owner  reported 
the  loss  to  trie  Jewish  judge,  who  proclaimed  the  theft.  Any 
one  who  had  bought  the  stolen  articles  before  this  proclamation 
had  to  return  them  at  the  price  paid ;  if  they  were  bought  after¬ 
ward,  the  buyer  had  to  restore  them  without  compensation,  and 
was  also  fined.  The  Jews  might  not  smelt  coins  without  in¬ 
forming  the  government  officials,  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  making  stolen  goods  disappear  in  this  fashion. 

No  Jew  from  another  town  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  com¬ 
munity  without  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  An  honest, 
able  person,  against  whom  the  community  had  no  objection’ 
paid  an  initiation  fee  of  six  florins.  A  Jewish  traveler  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  only  three  days  in  the  community,  and  was  obliged 
to  report  his  country  and  his  origin.  WTienever  a  rich  Jew  Teft 
the  district,  he  paid  fifteen  thalers  to  the  government ;  one  of  the 
middle  class  paid  ten  thalers ;  and  a  poor  Jew  five  thalers :  and 
each  of  them  paid  to  the  community  whatever  sum  the  presi¬ 
dent  named.  W’hoever  did  not  keep  his  house  and  grounds  or 
his  portion  of  the  street  clean  was  fined  two  pounds  of  pep¬ 
per.  Chimneys  had  to  be  swept  every  four  weeks ;  and  every 
one  was  required  to  help  in  case  of  Are.  The  government  sold 
the  Jews  wood  for  fuel.  They  were  protected  against  the 
blunders  of  the  officials. 

During  the  Kurucz  wars  the  Jews  of  Eisenstadt, 
terrorized  by  the  enemy,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes;  hut  when  peace  was  restored  the  community 
entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  At  the  census 
of  1735  about  112  Jewish  families  (600  individuals) 
were  living  at  Eisenstadt,  Several  persons  employed 
at  Vienna  had  become  members  of  the  community, 
and  it  owed  its  development  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  fictitious  legal  residence  of  many  Viennese  Jews. 

The  Cabala  was  much  cultivated  in  Eisenstadt  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  false  Messiah  Morde- 
cai  Mokiah  lived  there,  as  did  also  Me'fr  ben  Hayyim, 
who  wrote  glosses  to  Hayyim  Vital’s  “Sefer  ha- 
Gilgulim,”  and  Simeon  b.  Ephraim  Judah,  the 
author  of  “  Helek  Shimeon  ”  (Prag,  1687).  The 
most  famous  rabbi  of  Eisenstadt  was  Meiii  bkw 
Isaac  (d^  June  7, 1744),  authorof  “Panim  Me’irot.” 
From  1851  to  1869  Israel  Hildesheimer  was  rabbi  of 
Eisenstadt,  and  his  yeshibali  became  a  prominent 
factor  in  Orthodox  Judaism.  The  present  rabbi 
(1903)  is  Solomon  Kutna. 

D*  A.  Bib 

EISENSTADT  :  Polish  family  which,  when  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  adopt  family  names,  se¬ 
lected  the  name  of  Eisenstadt,  a  town  in  Hungary, 
where  some  of  the  family  became  rabbis. 

Abigdor  Eisenstadt,  or  Abigdor  Sofer  (ben 
Moses) :  Died  24th  of  Ab,  1591.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  from  Polish  into  German  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  prayers  (Cracow,  1571)  and  of  a  prayer-book  (ib 
1609).  ’ 

J-  H.  Gut. 

Abraham  Hirsch  b.  Jacob  Eisenstadt  of 
Byelostok:  Russian  rabbi;  born  in  1812;  died  in 
Konigsberg  1868.  He  was  a  rabbi  in  Ottymia  ( ?),  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Kovno.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to 
write  his  important  work,  “Pithe  Teshubali,”  which 
is  the  most  popular  and  useful  index  to  the  re- 
sponsa  and  decisions  of  later  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  in  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk.  Eisenstadt’s 
great  merit  consists  in  having  collected  all  the  ma- 
teiial  given  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in 
having  added  to  it  an  almost  complete  collection  of 
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references  to  responsa  of  all  the  later  eminent  rabbis. 
Of  little  value  are  the  novelise  which  Eisenstadt 
added  to  the  “Pithe  Teshubali”  under  the  title 
“ Nahalat  Zebi.”  The  part  of  the  “Pithe  Teshu- 
bah  ”  on  Yoreh  De‘ali  was  published  at  Wilna  in 
1836  (republished  Jitomir,  1840,  and  Lemberg, 
1858);  that  on  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  in  1862;  and,  after 
the  author’s  death,  that  on  Hoslien  Mishpat,  in 
Lemberg,  1876  (republished  in  Wilna,  1896).  Eisen¬ 
stadt  is  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
“Seder  Gittin  wa-Halizah,”  by  Michael  ben  Joseph 
of  Cracow,  Wilna,  1863,  2d  ed.  1896. 


Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kencset  Yisrael ,  p.  10;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,  p.  586;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bonks  Brit .  JMm s. 
pp.  216,  814 ;  prefaces  of  tlie  author  to  Yoreh  Dc‘cih  and  Eben 

“Cn  N.  T.  L. 


Benzion  ben  Moses  Eisenstadt ;  Russian  He¬ 
braist;  bom  at  Kletzk,  government  of  Minsk,  March 
13,  1873.  Eisenstadt  devoted  himself  to  Neo-He¬ 
brew.  At  eighteen  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Jewish  scholars  like  Slonimsky,  Buber,  and  Reif- 
mann.  Though  comparatively  young,  Eisenstadt 
has  written;  “ Ziyoni,”  a  collection  of  poems  (War¬ 
saw,  1895);  “Dor  Rabbanaw  we-Soferaw,”  a  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionary  of  contemporary  rabbis  and 
other  scholars  (part  1,  ib.  1895;  parts  2-4,  Wilna, 
1899-1902) ;  “Rabbane  Minsk  wa-IIakameha,  ”  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Minsk  (Wilna, 
1899);  “We-Zot  li-Yehudah,”  a  supplement  to  the 
responsa  collection  “Noda‘  bi-Yelmdah”  (ib.  1901). 
Eisenstadt  is  now  (1903)  resident  in  New  York. 
h.  b.  ^I-  Sel. 


Israel  Tobiah.  Eisenstadt :  Russian  biog¬ 
rapher;  born  in  Rushony,  government  of  Grodno; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  13,  1893.  Descended 
from  Tobiah  Baekarach  and  Israel  ben  Shalom,  who 
were  executed  in  his  native  city  Sept.  19,  1659,  on 
an  accusation  of  ritual  murder  brought  against  the 
entire  community,  Eisenstadt  published  their  history 
in  his  “Da‘at  Kedoshim,”  the  material  for  which 
was  largely  taken  from  the  Friedland  library,  after¬ 
ward  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  The  unfinished  work  was  completed 
by  Samuel  Wiener  (St.  Petersburg,  1897-98),  who 
added  several  appendixes.  The  work  contains  gene¬ 
alogies  of  the  Eisenstadt,  Bacharach,  Giinzburg, 
Friedland,  Katzenellenbogen,  Rapoport,  and  other 
families. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Zcfirah,  1893,  No.  72;  Joseph  Kohen-Zedek, 

in  Ha-Eshkol  iii.  205-220.  ^  w 

II.  B.  P-  Wl. 


Jacob  Eisenstadt :  English  scholar ;  lived  in 
London,  England,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote  homiletic  explanations  on  the  Talmud  and 
some  portions  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title  of  “  Toledot 
YVakob,”  London,  1770.  This  book  bears  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Sephardic  haliam  of  London,  Moses 
de  Azevedo  ha-Kohen,  and  was  the  first  Hebrew 
book  printed  for  a  Jew  in  England  by  Isaac  b. 
Jedidiah  ha-Levi,  Moses  b.  Gerson,  and  Jacob  b. 
Issachar  Cohen,  who  had  secured  typesetters  from 
Holland  and  occupied  a  shop  in  the  house  of  W. 
Tooke,  an  Englishman. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Judaica ,  s.v.;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1206. 

j.  A.  R. 


Jacob  ben  Eliezer  Eisenstadt ;  Born  in  Szid- 
lowca,  Poland,  about  1730.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Toledot  Ya'akob,”  explanations  on  the  Haggadah 
and  on  difficult  Biblical  passages,  London,  1770. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenstadt- Wiener,  Da" at  Kedoshim .  p.  194,  St. 

Petersburg,  1897-98 ;  Gaster,  History  of  the  Ancient  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews ,  p.  141,  London, 

1901. 

j.  B.  Fr. 

Meir  Eisenstadter  (also  known  as  Meir  Ash. 
[compare  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ii.  176],  and,  after 
his  later  rabbinates,  Meir  Gy ar math  and  Meir 
Ungvar)  :  One  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  died  at  Ungvar,  Dec.  2, 1861.  He 
was  called  in  1807,  while  still  a  young  man,  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Baja,  where  lie  directed  a  large 
yeshibali.  lie  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Gbtz 
Schwerin,  who  was  then  living  at  Baja.  When 
Schwerin  was,  through  the  ruin  of  his  father-in-law, 
compelled  to  seek  a  rabbinate,  Eisenstadt  volunta¬ 
rily  resigned  to  him  the  office  at  Baja,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Moses  Sofer,  obtained  a  position 
at  Gyarmatli  in  1815,  removing  later  to  Ungvar, 
where  he  died.  His  responsa  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son,  under  the  title  fc/N  nDK, 
Ungvar,  1864. 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Kohn,  Gotz  Sclnverin ,  in  Magyar 

Zsido-Szemle ,  xv.  125,  210 ;  Preface  to  Imre  Esh. 

s.  L.  V. 

Meir  ben  Isaac  Eisenstadt :  Lithuanian  rabbi ; 
born  in  1670;  died  at  Eisenstadt  (Kismarton),  Hun¬ 
gary,  June  6,  1744.  After  having  been  day y an 
at  Sachtschewar,  province  of  Posen,  and  rabbi  at- 
Szydlowiec,  government  of  Radom,  he  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  settled  at  Worms.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Samson  Webtiieimeb,  Eisenstadt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  on  Talmud  in  a  bet  ha-midrash.  In 
1701,  Worms  having  been  taken  b}r  the  French,  he 
went  to  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  where  he  was  appointed 
rabbi.  Among  the  innovations  introduced  by  him  in 
that  community  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  divorce, 
although  Prossnitz  is  not  situated  on  a  river  large 
enough  to  meet  rabbinical  requirements.  Among 
his  disciples  in  Prossnitz  was  Jonathan  Eybeseliutz. 
In  1711  he  again  filled  the  office  of  rabbi  at  Szydlo- 
wiec,  hut  did  not  remain  there  long,  receiving,  before 
1714,  a  call  to  Eisenstadt,  Hungaiy.  Here  he 
adopted  the  name  of  “  Eisenstadt.  ”  In  1723  lie  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  this  city.  According  to  Zip- 
ser  (“Orient,  Lit.”  viii.  187),  he  returned  eight 
months  later.  But  the  pinkeses  of  Eisenstadt  (see 
Eisenstadt- Wiener,  “Da£at  Kedoshim,”  p.  190)  show 
that  he  was  absent  for  three  years,  and  that  his  son 
Jacob  officiated  in  his  place.  Mei’r  Eisenstadt  was 
widely  recognized  as  an  authority  in  rabbinical  law, 
being  consulted  by  the  rabbis  of  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  He  was  the  author  of:  “  Or  ha-Ganuz,” 
novelke  on  Ketubot  and  notes  on  Yen  Nesek  of  the 
Yoreh  De‘ah  (Fiirth,  1766);  “Panim  Me’irot,”  re¬ 
sponsa  and  novellas  on  various  Talmudic  treatises, 
in  four  parts  (parti,  Amsterdam,  1715;  part  2,  Sulz- 
bach,  1733;  part  3,  ib.  173S;  part  4,  ib.  1739);  “Kot- 
not  Or,”  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Five  Scrolls,  published,  with  the  “Or  Ha- 
dash  ”  of  his  grandson,  Eleazar  Kalir,  under  the  title 
“  Me ’ore  Esh,”  the  latter  word  being  an  abbreviation 
of  “Eisenstadt”  (Fiirth,  1766). 
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k.  M.  Ski,. 

Moses  Eisenstadt  ben  Isaac :  Lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  in  Prague. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  arithmetic 
(Dyhernfurth,  1712);  a  German  translation  of  the 
“Eben  Bohan”  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonyinus 
(Sulzbach,  1715);  a  dirge  on  the  plague  of  1713  in 

Vystli  (Prague,  l'TlS).  He  also  ti-a.nsla.tecl  into  Yid¬ 
dish  the  ‘‘ Diwan  77  (Mahberot)  or  Immanuel  Komi. 

J.  H.  Gut. 

EISENSTEIN,  JULIUS  (JUDAH  DAVID)  : 

Bussian-Ameriean  writer;  born  in  Meseritz,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Siedlec,  Russian  Poland,  Nov.  21, 1855.  He 
emigrated  in  1872  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  in  which  city  lie  still  resides.  Eisenstein 
was  the  first ‘to  translate  into  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1891).  Other  writings  of  his  are:  “Ma’amare  Bik- 
koret,  ”  ib.  1897,  and  “  The  Classified  Psalter  ”  (Pesuke 
de-Zimrah),  Hebrew  text  with  a  new  translation 
(1899).  He  also  made  an  attempt  to  translate  and 
explain  a  modified  text  of  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk. 

Eisenstein  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  concerning  the  Kolel  Amerika,  a  society  for 
the  collection  of  funds  for  the  poor  Jews  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
arrange  that  the  money  contributed  in  the  United 
States  should  go  primarily  to  former  residents  of 
America.  In  “  Ha-Modia£  la-Hadashim  ”  (New York) 
for  1901  lie  published,  under  the  title  “Le-Korot 
Gole  Russiya  be- Amerika,”  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Russo-Jewish  emigration  to  America.  His  “His 
tory  of  the  First  Russo-American  Jewish  Congrega¬ 
tion  ”  appeared  in  No.  9  of  the  “  Publications  of  the 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.,”  1901. 
h.  it.  P.  Wi. 

EISHISHKI.  See  Wjlna. 

EISLER,  LEOPOLD :  Austrian  rabbi ;  born 
Feb.  11,  1825,  at  Boskowitz,  Moravia;  studied  Tal¬ 
mud  under  Rabbi  Abraham  Placzek,  and  Oriental 
languages  at  the  Universitjr  of  Prague.  In  the  latter 
city  he  also  attended  lectures  by  S.  L.  Rapoporfc. 
In  1856  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  Eiwanowitz,  and 
in  1892  of  the  'newly  organized  community  of 
Wischau.  He  has  since  acted  as  rabbi  for  both 
communities. 

Eisler  is  the  author  of  “  Beitriige  zur  Rabbinischen 
Spracli-  und  Altertumskunde,”  in  4  parts,  Vienna, 
1872-90;  and  “Dibre  Yehuda  ha-Aharonim”  (1900), 
containing  studies  and  criticisms,  revisions  and  ad¬ 
ditions  (1903).  S. 

EISLER,  MORITZ:  Austrian  educator  and 
philosophical  writer;  born  at  Prossnitz,  Moravia, 
Jan.  20,  1823;  died  atTroppau,  Silesia,  Dec.  21, 1902. 
He  studied  philosophy  aud  Oriental  languages  at  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  in  1853  was  appointed 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  Piarist  gymnasium,  and 
director  of  the  communal  school  in  Nikolsburg. 

In  1862  he  organized  a  society  for  the  care  of  in¬ 
valid  teachers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
teachers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Moravian-Silesian 


Hebrew  Teachers’  Association  (Miihrisch-Schlesisch- 
Israelitischer  Lehrerverein),  whose  president  Eisler 
was  until  1898,  when  it  was  transformed  into  the 
Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  I.  J  ubilaumsstiftung  zur  Unter- 
stutzuug  von  Lehrerwittwen  und  -Waisen. 

Besides  essays  in  various  literary  reviews,  Eisler 
has  published  “Vorlesungen  liber  die  Judischen 
Philosophen  des  Mittelalters,”  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1870- 
1883. 

In  June,  1893,  after  forty  years  of  active  service, 
Eisler  withdrew  from  public  life  and  retired  to 

Troppau. 

Bibliography:  Mdhven’s  Manner  der  Gegcnwarb ,  Brunu, 
1889;  De  Gubermitis,  Ecri rains  till  Jour;  Hinrichsen,  Das 
Literarischc  Deutschland ,  Berlin,  1887 ;  Joseph  Wytzllk, 
Deutsche  Didder  und ■  SchriftsteUcr-Charahtere ,  Vienna, 
1902. 

S. 

EISLER,  RUDOLPH:  Austrian  writer;  born 
in  Vienna  Jan.  7,  1873.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Leipsic  as  doctor  of  philosophy  iu  1894. 
In  1899  Eisler  settled  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  editor  of  the  “  Wissenscliaftliche 
Volksbibliotliek  ”  and  author  of  the  following  essays 
and  works:  “Der  Psychophysische  Parallelismus,” 
Leipsic,  1894;  “Psychologic  im  Umriss,”  ib.  1895, 
2d  ed.  1899;  “Elemente  der  Logik,”  ib.  1898; 

!  “ Einf lihrung  in  die  Philosophic, ”  ib.  2d  ed.,  1901; 
“Worterbuch  der  Philosopliisehen  Begriffe  und 
Ausdrilcke,  Quellenm&ssig  Bearbeitet,”  Berlin, 
1900;  “Das  Bewusstsein  der  Aussenwelt,”  Leipsic, 
1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

EISS,  ALEXANDER,  RITTER  VON  :  Aus¬ 
trian  colonel ;  born  at  Piesling,  Moravia,  1832.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848,  1849,  1859, 
and  1866.  The  following  orders  were  conferred  upon 
him:  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  the  Order  of  Elizabeth  Theresa,  and  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Sword ;  and  he  also  received  two  medals 
for  meritorious  military  service.  Von  Eiss  retired 
in  1896.  He  is  an  ardent  Zionist.  S. 

EJECTMENT :  An  action  to  recover  the  imme¬ 
diate  possession  of  real  property,  with  damages  for 
wrongful  withholding. 

The  general  principle  governing  all  cases  of  pos¬ 
session  of  real  estate  in  Jewish  law  was  nplfD  yp*)p 
nD”P  mhn  (“Real  property  is  presumed  to  belong 
to  its  owner,”  as  distinguished  from  its  tenant  or 
possessor).  Mere  possession,  while  of  great  weight 
in  cases  involving  personal  property,  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  iu  connection  with  real  estate,  except  when 
such  possession  continued  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  at  least  three  years  (see  Hazatcah). 
Hence,  one  who  claimed  title  to  real  property  which 
was  known  to  belong  to  some  one  else  had  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  claim  with  good  proof;  and  any  doubt 
arising  in  such  matters  was  always  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  owner  (B.  M.  102b;  Ket.  20a;  Tos.  and 
Asheri,  ad  loc. ;  Sliulhan  "Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
225,  21,  Isserles*  gloss). 

No  writ  of  ejectment  was  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  rightful  owner  in  possession  of  his  property. 
The  owner,  if  powerful  enough,  could  personally 
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e  ject  the  holder  of  the  property  and  take  possession 
of  it.  Even  if  the  property  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  the  owner  lost  all  hope  (“  yi’ush  ”)  of  ever 
regaining  it,  it  was  still  in  the  same  status,  and 
might  be  recovered  whenever  a  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself  (B.  K.  27b;  Maimonides, 

“  Yad,”  Sanli.  ii.  12;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  4  and  331). 

Any  damage  caused  to  the  property  by  the  occu¬ 
pant,  or  any  benefit  derived  by  him  from  it  during 
his  tenure,  became  a  debt  which  the  owner  could 
collect  by  a  regular  legal  procedure.  If,  however, 

t  lie  damage  was  caused  tlii'ou «;li  no  fault  of  tllO  OC- 

cupant — for  instance,  if  water  oYcrflowed  a  field, 
or  trees  were  burned  down— he  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  it,  since  the  land  was  legally  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner  all  this  time.  In  the  case 
of  improvements  being  made  on  the  property  by  the 
occupant,  the  court  estimated  such  improvements 
and  the  money  expended  on  them.  If  the  amount 
expended  exceeded  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
the  owner  had  to  pay  only  for  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
provements.  If  the  value  of  the  improvements  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  amount  of  the  expenditure,  the  occupant 
received  the  amount  lie  had  expended  (B.  Iv.  95a; 
B.  M.  14b;  “Yad,”  Gezelah,  ix. ;  Hoshen  Mislipat, 
371,  374). 

A  tenant  holding  real  property  for  a  specific  period 
of  time  might  be  ejected  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  time.  Oue  holding  property  under 
nn  indefinite  lease  at  so  much  per  month  might  not 
be  ejected  unless  notified  by  the  land- 
Ejectment  lord  thirty  days  previously.  No  eject- 

at  Ex-  ment  might  be  proceeded  with  in  the 

piration.  winter  from  Sukkot  until  Passover. 

In  large  cities  notice  had  to  be  given 
twelve  months  before  ejectment  might  be  effected. 
A  tenant  holding  a  shop  had  to  be  notified  twelve 
months,  and  in  some  cases  three  years,  before  he 
might  be  ejected.  Just  as  the  landlord  had  to  notif}’- 
the  tenant  before  he  might  eject  him,  so  the  tenant 
had  to  notify  the  landlord  that  he  wished  to  leave, 
and  the  length  of  notice  was  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  amount  of  rental  was  regulated  b}r  the  mar¬ 
ket  value.  If  rent  had  risen  during  the  period  of 
tenure,  the  landlord  might  demand  the  higher  price, 
and  eject  the  tenant  if  he  refused  to  pay  it.  If  rent 
became  cheaper,  the  tenant  might  demand  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  or  leave  immediately.  If  the  landlord’s  dwell¬ 
ing  was  destroyed,  so  that  he  had  no  place  in  which 
to  live,  he  might  eject  the  tenant  without  any  notice. 
The  same  laws  governing  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  remained  in  force  if  in  the  meanwhile 
the  landlord  sold  his  property  to  another  (B.  M. 
101b;  “Yad,”  Sekirut,  iii. ;  Hoshen  Mislipat,  312, 
5-13). 

The  king  had  a  right  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
property  and  to  give  it  to  any  one  he  desired.  There 
were,  however,  differences  of  opinion  among  later 
commentators  regarding  this  right  (Sanli.  20b ;  Bos. 
,s\ v.  “  Mclek  ” ;  “  Yad,”  Melakim,  ii.  5,  iii.  3;  compare 
the  incident  of  Naboth  in  I  Kings  xxi.,  and  Kimhi 
ad  loc. ). 

Ejectment  in  consequence  of  a  mortgage  might 
only  be  proceeded  with  after  the  necessary  steps  of 
(1)  “  adrakta,”  tracing  the  property,  (2)  “  tirfa,” 
seizure  of  property  sold  after  the  loan,  and  (3) 


“shuma,”  appraisement  of  the  property  by  the 
court,  had  been  taken  (see  Debts;  Pboceduke). 

Bibliography  :  Bloch,  Civilprocess-Ordnung,  Budapest,  18S2; 
idem,  Bcsitzrecht ,  ib.  1897. 

S.  S.  J.  H.  G. 

EKAH  (LAMENTATIONS)  RABBATX :  The 

Midrash  on  Lamentations,  like  Beresliit  Kabbah  and 
the  Pesikta  ascribed  to  Rab  Kahana,  belongs  to  the 
oldest  works  of  the  Midrashic  literature.  It  begins 
with  thirty-six  consecutive  proems  forming  a  sepa¬ 
rate  collection,  certainly  made  by  the  author  of  the 
Midrash.  They  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of 

tlie  work  (4Tb — 52b  in  tbe  Venice  ed.,  1545).  TllCSC 

proems  and,  perhaps,  most  of  the  annotations,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  verses  (52c-66b), 
originated  in  the  discourses  of  which,  in  olden  times, 
the  Book  of  Lamentations  had  been  the  subject. 
The  haggadic  explanation  of  this  book— which  is  a 
dirge  on  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  splendor — was  treated  by  schol¬ 
ars  as  especially  appropriate  to  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  to 
the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
eve  of  that  fast-day  (comp.  Yer.  Shab.  15c;  Lam  .R. 
iv.  20;  Yer.  Ta£an.  68d  et  seq.). 

The  sources  from  which  Yerushalmi  drew  must 
have  been  accessible  to  the  author  of  Ekah  Rabbah, 
which  was  certainly  edited  some  time  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  former,  and  which  probably  borrowed 
from  it.  In  the  same  way  older  collections  must 
have  served  as  the  common  source  for  Ekah  Rabbah, 
Beresliit  Rabbah,  and  especially  for  the  Pesikta  de- 
Rab  Kahana.  The  haggadic  comment  on  Hosea  vi. 
7  appears  earlier  as  a  proem  to  a  discourse  on  Lamen¬ 
tations,  and  is  included  among  the  proems  in  this 
Midrasli  (ed.  Buber,  p.  3a)  as  a  comment  on  Gen.  iii. 
9  (Ber.  R.  xix.).  The  close  of  this  proem-,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  with  Lam.  i.  1,  is  found 
also  in  the  Pesikta  as  the  first  proem  to  pericope 
xv.  (p.  119a)  to  Isa.  i.  21,  the  Haftarah  for  the 
Sabbath  before  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (comp.  Muller, 
“Einleitung  in  die  Responsen,”  p.  38).  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  second  and  fourth  proems  in  the 
Pesikta,  which  are  identical  with  the  fourth  and 
third  (according  to  the  correct  enumeration)  of  the 
proems  to  Ekali  Rabbah;  the  fifth  in  the  Pesikta 
(120b~121b),  which  corresponds  to  the  second  in  this 
Midrash,  lias  a  defective  ending.  With  a  change  in 
the  final  sentences,  the  first  proem 
The  in  Ekali  Rabbah  is  used  as  a  proem  in 

Proems,  the  Pesikta  pericope  xi.  (110a),  and 
with  a  change  of  the  proem  text  and 
of  its  close,  proem  10  (9)  of  Ekali  Rabbah  is  found  as 
a  proem  in  the  Pesikta  pericope  xix.  (137b).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  found  embodied  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Lam.  i.  2,  “she  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,” 
etc.,  a  whole  proem,  the  text  of  which  is  Ps.  lxxvii. 
7  et  seq. ,  “I  remember  my  lute -playing  in  the  night.” 
etc.  (Hebr.);  this  proem  contains  also  the  final  sen¬ 
tence  which  serves  as  introduction  to  the  section  Isa. 
xlix.  14  (ed.  Buber,  p.  30a),  and  it  is  known  from 
the  Pesikta  pericope  xvii.  (129b  et  seq.)  to  be  a  proem 
to  a  discourse  on  this  section,  which  is  intended  for 
the  second  “consolatory  Sabbath”  after  the  Ninth 
of  Ab.  From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  the  col¬ 
lector  of  the  Ekah  Rabbah  used  the  haggadic  expo¬ 
sition — found  in  the  Pesikta  fulfilling  its  original 
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purpose— as  a  comment  on  Lam.  i.  2.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  commentary  to  Lam.  i.  21  (ed.  Buber,  p. 
47a),  for  which  there  was  used  a  proem  on  the  Pe¬ 
seta  section  Isa.  li.  12,  intended  originally  for  the 
fourth  Sabbath  after  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and  a  section 
which  had  for  its  text  this  verse  of  Lamentations 
(pericopc  xix.,  p.  138a)  :  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
comment  to  Lam.  iii.  39  (ed.  Buber,  p.  68a),  which 
consists  of  a  proem  of  the  Pesikta  pericopc  xviii.  (p. 
130b).  But  the  author  also  added  four  proems  from 
Lkali  Babbah  itself  (29,  18,  19,  31,  according  to  the 
correct  enumeration),  retaining  the  introductory 
formula  nns  . .  .  .'*1,  as  a  commentary  to  Lam.  iii.  1, 
14,  15;  iv.  12  (ed.  Buber,  pp.  61b,  64a,  b,  74b).  The 
opinion  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  Buber’s  crit¬ 
ical  edition  that  the  arrangement  of  the  proems  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work  was  made  by  a  later 
editor,  who  included  the  marked  comments  of  the 
Midrash  as  proems,  and  who,  after  prefixing  the  in¬ 
troductory  formula  to  a  comment  on  the  Midrash  Ko- 
helet  xii.  1  et  seq. .  used  it  as  a  proem  for  Lam.  R.  xxi  v. 
(xxiii. ),  is  entirely  wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  precisely  the  opposite  process  has  taken  place. 
The  entire  interpretation  in  Eccl.  R.  xii.  1-7,  which 
consists  of  two  versions,  is  compost'd  of  two  proems 
— that  in  Wayikra  Rabbali,  ch.  18,  beginning,  and 
the  proem  in  this  Mid  rash.  The  numberless  proems 
originating  in  the  synagogal  discourses  of  the  earli¬ 
est  times  must  be  regarded  as  the  richest  source  upon 
which  the  collectors  of  the  midrashim  could  draw 
(comp.  “Monatsschrift,”  1880,  p.  185;  Maybaum, 
“Die  Aeltesten  Phasen  in  der  Entwickelung  der  Jn- 
dischen  Predigt,  ”  p.  42).  The  character  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  in  that  part  of  the  midrash  which  contains 
the  running  commentary  to  Lamentations  is  on  the 
whole  the  same  as  in  the  Beresiiit  Rabbah.  Side 
by  side  with  the  simple  interpretation  of  sentences 
and  words,  and  with  various  midrashic  explanations 
dating  from  different  authors,  whose  comments  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  the  Midrash  contains  hag- 
gadic  passages  having  some  sort  of  relation  to  the 
verse:  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  verse 
“at.  the  beginning  of  the  watches”  (ii.  19)  is  intro¬ 
duced  the  whole  discussion  of  Yeru- 
Relation  to  shalmi,  Bor.  2d,  on  the  statement  of 
Beresiiit  the  Mishnah,  “to  the  end  of  the  first 
Rabbah.  watch  ” ;  in  connection  with  the  words 
•‘let  ns  lift  up  our  heart  with  our 
hands  to  God  in  heaven”  (iii.  41)  is  introduced  a 
story  from  Yer.  Ta‘un.  65a,  telling  how  R,  Abba  b. 
Zabda  preached  on  this  verse  during  a  fast-day  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  not  strange  that  for  similar  expressions, 
such  as  “on  lo  .  .  .  ”  and  “lo  maz’ali  manoah”  oc-  < 

curring  in  Lam.  i.  2,  3,  and  Gen.  viii.  9,  xi.  30,  Ekah  < 

Rabbah  (ed.  Buber,  pp.  31a  et  seq.)  uses  the  ex  plana-  * 
tions  of  Ber.  R.  xxxviii.  and  xxxiii.,  end;  or  that  in  1 
the  Ekah  Rabbah  the  same  liaggadah  is  found  three  1 
times  (pp.  23a,  50a,  56b) — i. e. ,  in  explaining  the  three  ] 
passages  Lam.  i.  1,  ii.  4,  and  ii.  5,  in  eaeli  of  which  1 
the  word  “  like  ”  occurs ;  or  that  the  same  comment  r. 
is  applied  to  iii.  53  and  iii.  56;  or  that  a  sentence  of  ] 
R.  Simeon  b.  Lakish  is  used  five  times— namely,  to  ] 
iii.  3,  18,  22,  26,  32;  or  that  the  explanation  for  re-  c 
versing  the  order  and  putting  the  letter  q  before  y  I 
is  given  twice — namely,  to  ii.  16  and  iii.  46.  n 

Only  a  few  verses  in  ch.  iii.  are  entirely  without  i 


3  annotations.  To  some  verses  (ii.  20,  iii.  51,  iv.  13, 

>  18,  19)  are  added  the  stories  to  which  they  were  re¬ 

ferred,  even  though  they  are  also  found  in  the  large 
}  collections  on  ii.  2  and  i.  16:  “For  these  things  I 
l  weep;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
;  water.  ” .  These  collections,  as  well  as  the  long  pas- 
'  sage  on  i.  5  (“  her  enemies  prosper  ”),  giving  so  man  v 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  including  the 
times  of  the  First  and  Second  Temples  and  the  fateful 
revolt  under  Bar  Ivokba,  are  the  most  impressive  in 
the  Midrash  to  Lamentations;  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  work,  like  the  interesting  sagas  and  stories 
to  Lam.  i.  1  on  the  greatness  of  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  intelligence  of  her  inhabitants.  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Athens  are  contrasted  in  ten  stories.  The 
Scriptural  words  “the  populous  city,  the  city  great 
among  the  nations,”  are  vividly  interpreted 'in  the 
Midrash  as  meaning  “great  in  intelligence.”  In 
connection  with  iv.  2,  “the  sons  of  Zion,  the  splen¬ 
did  ones  ”  (Ilebr.),  the  Midrash  tells  of  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  customs.  The  stories  of  Ekah  Rabbali  fill 
over  fifteen  columns  of  the  Venice  edition  (about 
eleven  in  the  first  chapter),  and  include  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  midrashic  comments  (without  the 
proems).  Without  these  stories  the  differences  in 
size  of  the  several  chapters  would  have  been  less  ap¬ 
parent,  even  if  (as  was  perhaps  the  case)  the  first 
chapter,  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  knew  it, 
offered  more  opportunity  for  comments  than  did  the 
other  chapters.  From  this  it  is  erroneously  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  “  Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige”  that 
“  the  last  sections  were  added  later  ” ;  and,  further¬ 
more,  “  that  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
must  not  be  placed  before  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century,”  because  Zunz  concludes  that  the 
empire  of  the  Arabians  is  referred  to  even  in  a 
passage  of  the  first  chapter. 

According  to  a  reading  of  Buber’s  edition  (p.  39a), 
which  is  the  only  correct  one  as  shown  by  the  con¬ 
text,  Seir,  not  Ishmael,  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Edom  in  this  passage  to  i.  14.  The  other  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige”  like- 
t  wise  fail  to  prove  such  a  late  date  for  the  Mid¬ 
rash,  especially  since  Zunz  himself  concludes  that 
the  authorities  mentioned  therein  byname  are  not 
later  than  Yerushalmi.  All  that  can  be  definitely 
stated  is  that  Lamentations  Rabbali  was  edited  after 
the  completion  of  that  Talmud,  and  that  Beresiiit 
Rabbali  must  also  be  considered  as  of  earlier  date, 
not  so  much  because  it  was  drawn  upon,  as  because 
of  the  character  of  the  proem  collection  in  Ekah 
Rabbah.  Like  Beresiiit  Rabbali,  this  Midrash  is  also 
of  Palestinian  origin,  and  rich  in  foreign  words,  espe¬ 
cially  Greek.  It  certainly  is  not  strange  that  the 
“  Vive  domine  imperator!  ”  with  which  R.  Jolianan 
b.  Zakkai  is  said  to  have  approached  Vespasian  in 
his  camp,  should  have  been  reproduced.  The  same 
phrase  was  likewise  transmitted  in  Aramaic  and  He¬ 
brew  form,  in  Buber’s  edition  and  in  the  ‘Aruk. 
The  Mid rasli  is  quoted,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by 
R.  Ilananeel  under  the  name  “  Agadat  Ekah. 77  Many 
passages  are  quoted  by  R.  Nathan,  who  invariablv 
calls  the  work  “Megillat  Ekah.”  The  term  “Ekah 
Kabbati,”  which  is  general  even  now,  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  many  extracts  in  Yalkut  which  have  been 
included  with  the  other  Biblical  books.  In  Ekah 
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Rabbah  itself  the  sources  are  almost  always  missing. 
The  names  “Midrash  Ekali,”  “Midrash  Kinot,” 
“Me^illat  Kinot,”  are  also  found  in  t-lie  old  authors. 
In  Yalkut*  there  are  likewise  long  extracts  from 
a  Midrasli  on  Lamentations  published  under  the 
name  “Midrash  Zuta”  (Berlin,  1894)  by  Solomon 
Buber. 


Bihi  iograpiiy  :  Earliest  editions  of  the  Midrcixh  Eli  ah  In  the 
Miclrasliim  on  tlie  Five  Megillot,  Pesaro,  1519 ;  Constantinople, 
15:20;  in  the  complete  editions  of  the  Rabbot  to  Pent.  andMe- 
irillot,  Venice,  1545;  Cracow,  1587 ;  Salon  ica,  lo94;  Enah  Rub- 
haiL  ed.  Buber,  specially  valuable  for  its  commentary  and  in¬ 
troduction,  Witna,  1S99:  the  text  differs  largely  from  that  of 
previous  editions  in  being  inferior,  having  at  times  the  char¬ 
acter  of  another  recension,  whole  passages  being  summarized 

_  . . . . .  Tiff'd  ^A.vmnro  T?>iV»£1Y»  T'ntmrl'l  I  P.t  I  fill.. 


MHinu  pp.  cl  sc(/.;  weiss,  jjui  juui 
5(59  et  acq.;  Winter  and  Wiinsclie,  Die  Jliclische  Lrtteratur , 
i  543-554 ;  B  a  Cher’s  work  on  tbe  Ilamiadah.  See  notices 
of  editions  and  commentaries  in  Jew.  Excyc.  iii.  o-,  s.v. 
Rereshit  Rabbah.  rp 

S.  S.  4.  1  . 


EL  NORA 


EL  ‘ELYON  Biblical  Data;  The 

most  high  God  (Gen.  xix.  18-20,  22,  A.  V. ;  R-  A  • 
“God  most  high”),  as  whose  priest  Melchizedek 
blesses  Abraham  (compare  “Urusalem,”  in  the  EL 
Amarna  tablets ;  Schrader,  “K.  B.”  iv.  180,  25  et  seq . ; 
183,  14;  185).  He  is  further  characterized  as  the 
“  possessor  [or  “  creator  ”]  of  heaven  and  earth  ”  (Gen. 
xiv.  19).  As  an  epithet  of  the  Deity,  “  “Ely on  ”  oc¬ 
curs  with  “El”  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  35;  with  “Ynwif  ”  in 
Ps.  vii.  18,  xlvii.  3,  xcvii.  9;  with  “Eloliim”  in  Ps. 
lvii.  3,  lxxviii.  56;  and  without  additional  noun  in 
Num.  xxiv.  16;  Dent,  xxxii.  8;  Ps.  ix.  3,  xviii.  14; 
Isa,  xiv.  14;  Dan.  vii.  18-25  (compare  Hoffmann, 
“  Phonizische  Inschriften,”  pp.  48,  50).  Among  the 
Plienicians  “‘Elyon”  was  an  appellation  of  God. 
The  plural,  (“gods”),  is  found  on  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  EslimuiTazar  (Bloch,  “  Phonizisches  Glossar,” 
p.  12).  The  name  is  old,  and  analogous  to  “El- 

CALILAH 


EKATERINOSLAV.  See  Yekaterixoslay. 

EKRON  (;npy;  LXX.  ’A Kicap&v;  probably  the 
modern  Akir):  One  of  the  five  cities  belonging  to 
the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  situated  in  the  mari¬ 
time  plain.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Ark  in  I  Sam.  v.  10,  vi.  1-8.  Ekron  was  noted  for 
its  sanctuary  of  Baal-zebub  (II  Kings  i.  2,  3,  6,  16). 
In  later  days  it  is  merely  named  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  Philistines  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets  (.Ter.  xxv.  20;  Amos  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zecli. 
ix.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  “  Accaron  ” 
(IMacc.  x.  89),  and  was  bestowed  with  its  borders  by 
Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Maccabeus  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  Eusebius  (“  Onomasticon,”  ed.  La- 
garde,  p.  218)  describes  Accaron  as  a  large  Jewish 
village  between  Ashdod  and  Jabneh.  According  to 
Jerome,  Turns  Stratonis  (Ctesarea)  was  identified  by 
some  with  Accaron. 


Shaddai,”  “El-‘01am,”  and  the  like.  See  God, 
Names  of. 

_ Critical  View :  The  Melchizedek  episode  is 

regarded  as  a  post-exilic  interpolation,  the  term 
“El  ‘Elyon”  being  compared  to  the  formula  by 
which  the  Maccabean  priests  were  designated  as 
“priests  of  the  most  high  God”  (Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xvi,  6,  §  2;  compare  also  Assumptio  Mosis,  vi. 
1).  This  view  is  maintained,  among  others,  by  Hob 
zinger  in  Marti,  “Kurzer  Haudkommeutar,”  under 
Gen.  xiv.  Gunkel  (“Genesis,”  p.  261)  maintains 
that  the  foregoing  assumption  disregards  the  fact 
that  an  old  tradition  connected  Melchizedek  with 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  possibility  is  not  excluded 
that  in  remote  davs  the  God  of  Jerusalem  was  knoY  n 
as  “El  ‘Elyon.”  ‘  E.  G-  H- 

EL  MALE  RAHAMIN.  See  Hazkarat  Ke- 
siiamot.  t(  , 
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hymn  attributed  to  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  aud  chanted,  in 
the  Sephardic  liturgy,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  “Ne'ilah  ”  or  closing  service  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  It  is  sung  to  spirited  tunes  by  English-speak¬ 
ing,  Dutch,  and  Italian  Sephardim.  The  Italian 
melody  is  of  a  modern  character,  but  that  of  the 
northern  Sephardim  has  some  claim  to  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  origin  attributed  to  it.  The  six  verses,  contain¬ 
ing  the  acrostic  pm  HOT,  are  sung  with  the  refrain 
from  which  the  hymn  takes  its  name. 

The  stirring  Spanish  melody  has  been  further  util¬ 
ized  for  the  Scriptural  verses  which  conclude  the 
section  “  U-ba’  le-Ziyyon  ”  and  immediately  precede 
the  “  Ne‘ilah”  prayer  in  the  Ashkenazic  liturgy.  The 
transcription  given  on  page  87  follows  the  tradition 
of  Bevis  Marks,  London. 


Bibliography  :  De  Sola  and  Aguilar,  Ancient  Melodics ,  No. 
db;  Vernnder,  Day  of  Atonement  (West  London  Svnagoirue 
music  books),  p.  195:  Cohen  and  Davis,  Voice  of  Prayer  and 
Praise,  N  o.  2,9 ;  Pauerand  Cohen,  Traditional  Hebrew  Melo¬ 
dies,  No.  19. 


Er.  65a ;  compare  Derek  Erez  Zuta  v.),  which  some 
ascribe  to  this  Ela  (Ilai),  otliers  ascribe  to  Ilai  the 
tanna  (second  century). 

Eulogizing  R.  Simon  b.  Zebid,  Ela  skilfully  inter¬ 
weaves  several  verses  from  the  Book  of  Job,  to 
which  he  adds  simply  their  application  to  Simon’s 
death,  thus:  “  ‘  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found?  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding?’  (Job  xxviii. 
12).  1  The  depth  saitli.  It  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea 
saith,  It  is  not  with  me  ’  (ib.  14).  4  It  is  hid  from 

the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close 
Exegesis  of  from  the  fowls  of  the  air  ’  (ib.  21).  The 
Job  xxviii.  four  objects  necessary  to  man,  if  lost, 
may  be  replaced ;  for  4  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they 
hue  it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is 
molten  out  of  the  stone’  (ib.  1-2);  but  when  a 
scholar  dies,  who  can  take  his  place?  We  have  lost 
Simon:  whence  shall  we  procure  his  like?”  (Yer. 
Ber.  iii.  oc,  and  parallels). 


A-  F.  L.  C. 

EE  SHADDAI.  See  God. 

ELA  (HELA,  ILAA,  ILAI,  ILI,  LA, 
LEIA,  YELA)  :  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third 
amoraic  generation  (third  and  fourth  centuries). 
In  one  form  or  another,  his  name  frequently  appears 
in  both  Yerushalmi  and  Babli,  mostly  in  the  held 
of  the  Halakah.  He  was  so  distinguished  that  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Zera  I.,  admiring  Ela’s 
acumen,  exclaimed,  “The  very  air  of  Palestine  im¬ 
parts  wisdom  ”  (B.  B.  158b).  On  two 
u  Builder  other  occasions  the  same  Zera  applied 
of  the  to  him  the  epithet  “Bannaya  d’Ora- 
Law.”  ita”  (Builder  of  the  Law:  establisher 
of  fine  legal  points;  Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40e  • 
Yer.  Git.  vii.  48d). 

He  carried  his  theoretical  knowledge  into  actual 
life,  so  that  the  very  appointments  of  bis  house  af¬ 
forded  object-lessons  in  rabbinic  rites  (Yer.  Yoma  i. 
38c;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75c).  It  is  related  that  when 
on  a  certain  Friday  his  duties  detained  him  at  col¬ 
lege  till  late  into  the  night,  and,  returning  home, 
he  found  the  entrance  barred  and  the  people  asleep* 
rather  than  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  knocking  at 
the  gate  for  admission,  he  spent  the  night  oiTthe 
steps  of  his  house  (Yer.  Bezah  v.  63a). 

In  halakic  exegetics  Ela  laid  down  tbe  guiding 
rule,  “Every  textual  interpretation  must  respect  the 
subject  of  the  context”  (Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40c;  Yer. 
Meg.  i.  72a).  Another  and  the  most  frequently  cited 
of  his  exegetic  rules  is,  “  Wherever  the  Bible  uses 
any  of  the  terms  4  beware,’  4  lest,’  or  4  not,’  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  injunction  is  involved  ”  (Men.  99b,  and  par¬ 
allels).  Quite  a  number  of  exegetical  observations 
applied  to  halakic  deductions  are  preserved  under 
Ela  s  name  (Tt.er.  Sliab.  i.  2b,  etc.),  and  he  reports 
like  interpretations  by  his  predecessors  (Yer.  Ma4as. 
Sh.  v.  55d),  In  tbe  field  of  the  Haggadah,  also,  Ela 
is  often  met  (Yer.  Shab.  ii.  ob,  vi.  8c7  Yer.  Yoma  v. 
42b,  etc.),  but  as  a  transmitter  of  the  homilies  of 
others  lac  appears  only  rarely  (Yer.  Peah  i.  16a; 

bauh.  44a).  That  psychological  test  of  human  char¬ 
acter  as  betrayed  in  the  passions  produced  “by  the 
cup,  by  cash,  and  by  choler”  (ID^DI  1D133, 


BlJI"SGrP)IIY;  Frankel,  Meho,  p.  75b ;  Weiss,  Dor,  iii.  101; 
?m}hnMeh0  IM-Nisilmah;  i.  139:  Backer,  Ay.  Pal.  Amor. 
111.  099. 

s-  s*  S.  M. 


ELADAH  (R.  \  .  Eleadah) :  Son  of  Tahath  and 
father  of  Tahath,  found  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Ephraim  in  I  Chron.  vii.  20,  but  not  mentioned  in 
the  list  in  Hum.  xxvi.  He  met  his  death  in  a  raid 
upon  Gath. 

E-  11  •  G.  B.  L. 


ELAH :  King  of  Israel ;  son  of  Baasha,  who 
seized  the  throne  of  northern  Israel  after  the  murder 
of  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  its  first  king.  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  reigned  two  years  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  within  his  corrupt  court  at 
Tirzali,  and  lie  was  slain  by  Zimri,  “captain  of  half 
his  chariot s,  ...  as  he  was  .  .  .  drinking  himself 
drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house” 
(I  Kings  xvi.  8-10).  Josephus  states  that  Zimri 
struck  his  blow  when  the  army,  which  was  the 
king’s  defense,  was  absent  fighting  at  Gibbethon 
(“Ant.”  viii.  12,  §  4).  ■  The  family  of  Elah,  expe¬ 
riencing  the  treatment  usual  in  that  semibarbarous 
age,  found  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  cons pir- 
ators. 

j.  Jit.  c.  F.  K. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (ILebr.  “‘Emek 
ha-Elah  ”):  Scene  of  the  combat  between  David  and 
Goliath  (I  Sam.  xvii.  2,  xxi.  9).  It  is  identified  with 
the  fertile  Wadi  al-Sant,  rich  in  oaks,  terebinths, 
and  acacias.  The  older  as  well  as  the  newer  name 
lefeis  to  the  trees  growing  in  Llie  valley.  The  pres¬ 
ent  name  is  an  exact  equivalent  for  an  older  desig¬ 
nation,  if  Wellhausen’s  plausible  suggestion  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  the  valley  of  Shittim,  mentioned  in  Joel 
iv.  (A.  Y.  iii.)  18,  is  to  be  found  in  Wadi  al-San£ 
(Ilebr.  “  shittah  ”  =  Arabic  “  sant  ”). 

E.  o.  u.  F  Bu 

.  ELAM  :  The  great  plain  north  of  the  Per¬ 

sian  Gulf  and  east  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  tlie  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  by  which  it  is  enclosed  on  the  east 

and  north.  It  is  the  “  Elamtu  ”  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  and  the  “Elymais”  of  the  Greek's— who 
also  called  it  “  Susiana”  from  the  capital  Susa  (Shu- 
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sjiaB) — and  corresponds  nearly  to  t.lie  modern  Khu- 
zistan.  Tlie  name  may  have  originally  signified 
“the  front,”  that  is,  “  the  east  country,”  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  language;  but  as  the  east  was  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  also  the  mountainous  region,  a  popular  ety¬ 
mology  connected  it  with  “high  land,”  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  ideograph  employed  to  designate 
it.  Elam  is  mentioned  frequently  in  some  of  the 
very  oldest  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Southern 
Elam  was  known  as  Anslian  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  days  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  political  importance  of  Elam  depended  upon 
its  attitude  toward  the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Long  before  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
the  old  city-states  of  Accad  and  Lagasli  held  foi  a 
time  part  of  the  Elamitic  territory,  and  border  war¬ 
fare  was  very  frequent. 

Two  well-marked  eras  must  be  specially  noted. 
One  is  the  period  in  the  twenty-third  century  b.c., 
when  the  Elamites  conquered  the  city  of  Ellasar 
(Larsa)  and  subjected  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  A.t 
this  epoch  two  expeditions  were  made  to  Palestine 
under  the  leadership  of  Elam  (referred  to  in  Gen. 
xiv).  The  other  era  is  marked  by  the  prolonged  re¬ 
sistance  offered  by  Elam  to  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  b.c.  Assurbanipal,  after  he 
had  crushed  and  annexed  Babylonia,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Elam  itself  by  taking  the  capital 
Susa  (645  b.c.)  and  making  the  whole  country  one 
of  his  many  provinces.  After  the  downfall  of  As¬ 
syria,  northern  Elam  became  subject  to  the  victori¬ 
ous  Modes,  and  somewhat  later  southern  Elam  was 
occupied  by  the  Persians,  so  that  Anshan  was  the 
hereditary  domain  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

In  Gen.  x.  22  Elam  is  made  a  son  of  Shem  along 
with  xYsshur,  but  the  Elamites  were  not  Semites 
either  in  race  or  language.  The  allusion  in  Isa. 
xxii.  6  is  also  obscure. 

The  subjection  of  Elam  by  Persia  is  predicted  in 
Jer.  xlix.  34-39.  In  Isa.  xxi.  2  Elam  is  mentioned 
with  Media  as  about  to  subvert  Babylon.  Here 
“  Elam  ”  is  put  by  synecdoche  for  “  Anshan  ”  before 
the  title  of  “King  of  Persia”  had  been  assumed  by 
Cyrus.  Other  references  to  Elam  are  Jer.  xxv.  25, 
Ezek.  xxxii.  24,  and  Ezra  iv.  9. 


Bibliography:  Friedrich DelitzschJFo Laj/ttos Parodies? pp. 
320-329;  Tiele,  Babyl.-Assyr.  Gcsch.  pp.  1/  et  seq.,  10d  (note), 
129  181,  363,  391,399,  435,  Gotha,  1886;  Hominel,  Gesch.Baby- 
loniens  und  Assyriens,  Berlin,  f 

Joniens  und  Assyrians,  Leipsic,  1S92 ;  McCurdy,  Histoiy, 
Primhecy,  cvnd  the  Monuments ,  .New  York  and  London, 
1894 :  Rogers,  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
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EL ‘AS  AH:  Amora,  wdiose  epoch  is  uncer¬ 
tain;  known  chiefly  on  account  of  a  controversy 
which  he  had  with  a  certain  Philippus  (or  a  philos¬ 
opher).  The  latter  remarked :  “  Does  not  the  prophet 
say  concerning  Edom  (Mai.  i.  4),  ‘  They  shall  build, 
but  I  will  throw  down  ’  ?  And  yet,  behold,  what¬ 
ever  they  builded  still  stands !  ”  Thereupon  El'asah 
said:  “ Scripture  does  not  mean  material  building, 
but  machinations.  As  much  as  ye  plan  and  devise 
against  us,  to  upbuild  yourselves  and  to  destroy  us, 
tlie  Holy  One — blessed  be  He  t — annihilates  it  all.  ” 
“As  tliou  livest,”  then  admitted  the  first,  “so  it 
really  is.  We  often  make  attempts  to  destroy  you, 
but  some  elder  appears  and  prevents  our  accomplish¬ 


ing  anything”  (Midr.  Teh.  ix.  7;  Icalk.,  Mah 
587  reads  “Eliezer”). 

Bibliography  :  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  761. 


ELATH  (rh'S  or  niS'K  ;  in  the  Sinaitic  inscrip¬ 
tions  n^&O :  Idumean  port  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  iElanitie  Gulf,  the  later  Aila.  According  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  name  of  the  place  is  also  El- 
paran.  In  Deut.  ii.  8  it  is  mentioned  with  Ezion- 
geber  (comp.  I  Kings  ix.  26;  II  Cliron.  viii.  17). 
In  Solomon's  time  the  city  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Israelites,  but  afterward  it  was  probably  taken 
from  them.  Later  Uzziah  reconquered  it  (II  Kings 
xiv  22*  II  Chron.  xxvii.  2),  but  under  Ahaz  it  was 
again  lost  (II  Kings  xvi.  6).  The  old  city  owed  its 
name  to  the  abundance  of  palms  in  the  vicinity. 


RmnoGRAPHY  *  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine , 
BiB  mTw^ein^  BeliizschAIioh,  p.  118;  Buhl,  Gesch.der 
Edomiten ,  p.  38.  T?  Hrr 
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ELBOGEM,  ISMAR:  German  scholar ;  born  at 
Schildberg  Sept.  1,  1874.  Educated  by  his  uncle, 
Jacob  Levy,  author  of  the  “  Heuliebraisckes  Worter- 
buch,”  and  then  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  Breslau,  he  received  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  Breslau  University.  He 
obtained  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1899  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lecturer  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  at  the  Collegio  Rabbinico  Italiano  in  Florence. 
In  1902  be  became  privat-doeent  at  the  Lehranstalt 
fUr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,  Berlin.  Elbo- 
gen’s  writings  include:  “Der  Tractatus  de  Intellec- 
tus  Emendatione  und  Seine  Stellung  Innerhalb  der 
Philosopliie  Spinoza’s,”  Breslau,  1898;  “In  Com- 
memorazione  di  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Floience,  1901, 
“Die  Keueste  Construction  der  Jiidischen  Ge- 
scliichte,”  Breslau,  1902.  s* 

ELCESAITES  :  A  J udao-Christian  sect  of  Gnos¬ 
tic  tendencies,  ■whose  period  of  influence  extended 
from  about  100  to  400.  The  Church  Fathers,  who 
alone  mention  the  sect,  derive  the  name  from  the 
alleged  founder— TU^  (Epiphanius),^^^^  (Hip- 
polytus),  or  E Tixecat  (Eusebius,  Theodoretus).  Epi- 
phanius,  who  mentions  as  Elkesai’s  brother  a  man 
called  leseog  (“Hsereses,”  xix.  1),  explains  the  name 
as  bein°'  derived  from  the  Hebrew  [Aramaic]  ?n 
“strength”  and  fcODD  =  "bidden”;  with  which  the 
name  ’I eijiog  =  K'DO  IT  corresponds,  both  names 
designating  their  owners  as  the  teachers  of  the  “hid- 
den  power  ”  and  “  tlie  liklden  God.  ”  At  the  time  of 
Epiphanius  the  “saints”  of  tlie  Elcesaites  were  two 
women— Martha  (“mistress”)  and  Marthana  (“our 
mistress  ”). 

The  Elcesaites  based  tlieir  doctrine  on  a  book 
which  they  claimed  either  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
or  had  been  given  by  an  angel  to 
The  Holy  Elkesai  at  Sera?,  Parthia,  Elkesai  then 
Book  of  the  giving  it  to  2o/3au  (“  the  Baptist  ’  ; 
Elcesaites.  from  ynY*)-  Fragments  of  this  book, 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  have  recently  been  collected^  by  Hilgenfeld 
(“  Elxai  Libri  Fragmenta,”  in  his  edition  of  “  Hernia? 
Pastor,”  1S89,  pp.  228-240).  But  tlie  date  of  the  book 
is  uncertain;  Ritsclil  and  Harnack  assign  it  to  the 
second  half  or  the  close  of  the  second  century,  YvMie 
others,  following  the  statement  of  Hippolytus  (l.c.) 
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place  it  about  100.  The  book  is  characterized  by 
Epiphaiiius  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  persons 
who  are  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  nor  pagans, 
but  hold  a  middle  position  between  these  ”  (“  Ihere- 
ses»”  Jiii*  !);  and  fact  the  creed  of  the  Elcesaites 
contains  such  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
pagan  elements  that  a  classification  of  the  sect  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  They  must  be  regarded  as  Jewish 
because  they  expressly  insisted  on  “the  rule  of  the 
Law,”  and  held  that  “the  faithful  must  be  circum¬ 
cised  and  live  according  to  the  Law  ”  (Ilippolytus, 

Haweses,  ”  ix.  14).  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (lx.  ix.  16),  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  face  toward  J erusalem  during  prayer  (Epi- 
phanius,  lx.*  xix.  3).  At  the  same  time. they  asserted 
that  sacrificing  had  not  been  enjoined  upon  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs,  and  condemned  it  altogether  (compare  Uhl- 
horn,  “Ilomilien  mid  Recognitionen,”  p.  396). 

The  Christo-Messianology  of  the  book  is  very 
ambiguous.  The  Messiah  is  conceived,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  an  angel  of  giant  dimensions,  a  concept  that 
recalls  ShTur  Ivomaii  in  the  Cabala,  and  Adam  in 
the  Haggadah ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  the  continuous  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  from 
Adam  to  Jesus  (see  Adam  Ivadmox)  is  taught.  A 
stiongly  marked  naturalistic-pagan  element  is  found 
in  the  prescribed  ablutions  which  among  the  Elcesa¬ 
ites  answered  to  the  Christian  baptism.  Water  was 
held  sacred  by  them — an  ancient  pagan 
Elcesaite  conception  widely  spread,  especially 
Baptism,  in  Babylonia  (Anz,  “Unsprung  des 
Gnostizisinus, ”  pp.  99  et  seq .);  hence 
the  Elcesaites  preached  not  only  forgiveness  of  all 
sms  with  the  new  baptism,  but  also  enjoined  ablu¬ 
tions  against  madness,  consumption,  and  possession 
During  baptism  they  invoked,  besides  God  and  His 
son,  the  great  king,  also  heaven,  earth,  water,  oil, 
and  salt,  representing  the  five  elements,  according 
to  the  ancient  Semitic  conception.  It  may  also  be 
gathered  from  Hippolytus*  quotations  from  the 
book  of  the  Elcesaites  that  astrology  and  magic 
were  prominent  in  their  religion.  The  doctrine^of 
Elcesai  is  as  follows:  “There  exist  wicked  stars  of 
impiety.  This  declaration  is  now  made  by  us:  O  ye 
pious  ones  and  disciples,  beware  of  the  power  of 
the  days  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  stars,  and  en¬ 
gage  not  in  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking 
during  the  ruling  days  of  these.”  The  Sabbath  is 
important  as  "*  one  of  those  days  during  which  pre¬ 
vails  the  power  of  t  hese  stars.  ”  For  a  similar  astro¬ 
logical  reason  no  work  must  be  begun  on  the  third 
day  from  the  Sabbath— Monday  (Ilippolytus,  l  c  ■ 
compare  Astrology;  Maxd.eans).  The  asceticism 
of  this  sect,  which  forbade  the  eating  of  meat,  blit 
maintained  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  must  be  noted. 
According  to  Epiphaiiius,  Elcesai  and  his  brother 
Jexai  had  joined  the  Ossteans,  prob- 
Relation  ably  identical  with  the  Essenes,  who, 
to  Other  as  well  as  the  related  sect  of  tlicNaz- 
Judaeo-  antes,  recognized  Elcesai ’s  authority. 
Christian  They  lived  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Sects.  Jordan,  offering  no  sacrifices,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  use  of  meat.  The  El¬ 
cesaites,  then,  represent  the  stage  of  transition  from 
those  Jewish  sects  to  the  Christian  heresy  of  the 
Sampsaeans — as  a  section  of  the  Elcesaites  was  called 


at  the  time  of  Epiphaiiius— and  to  those  circles  in 
which  the  Clementine  Homilies  originated,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  El¬ 
cesaites;  but  while  the  pagan  and  Jewish  elements 
preponderate  over  the  Christian  among  the  Elce¬ 
saites,  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  the  reverse  is  the 
case  (compare  Clementina;  Ebionites;  Judeo- 
Ciiristians). 

:  Ham,ack’  Do0men<wch.  3d  ed.,  i.  288-293;  Hll- 
hCtz'i 1 vcsch-  PP*  433-43o  ;  idem,  Jmlcntum  undJu - 
TvitSj. lJstcVtuVJ'  PP*,;!a  ct  Ritsclil,  XJcher  die  Seklc  dev 

i?  fwt' fUr  Hist  or  mhe  Theologies  xxiii,  573- 
o94,  idem,  hoist  chung  dev  Altkatholischen  Klrchc  (see 
Index);  seeberg,  Dogmengcsch.  i.  51-52;  Uhlhorn,  Ho  milieu 

Real ^nnVnlilVlCi!o)  PP'  S92  ct  seq' '  idem’ iu  Herzog-Hauck, 
heai-hncyc.  s.v.  hlkcsaitcn. 

K*  L.  G. 

.  eLCHE  :  City  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Valen¬ 
cia.  When  Don  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon  took  the  city 
from  the  Moors,  he  gave  houses  and  land  to  the  Jews 
he  found  there,  as  lie  did  to  the  other  Jews  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  appointed  a  special  street  for  them.  In  1410 
Vicente  Ferrer  came  to  Elche  to  carry  on  his  work 
of  conversion.  Those  Jews  who  remained  true  to 
theii  faith  fled  to  Italy  and  Turkey.  Abraham 
Bondi  (perhaps  Gerondi)  lived  here,  and  corresponded 
with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet. 

DldrUF<»nnnYi  dr  1os  Rios’  de  los  Audios 

•A ’  i  40i' 1L  420 ;  Isaae  l)'  Sheshet,  J Response,  Nos. 
oo3,  3o3;  Jacobs,  Sources^  No.  827. 

G*  M.  K. 


ELDAD  BEN  MAHLI  HA-DANI:  Mer¬ 
chant  and  traveler  of  the  ninth  century.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  an  independent  Jew¬ 
ish  state  in  eastern  Africa,  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of 
Dan  (hence  his  name,  “lia-Dani”  =  “the  Danite”), 
Asher,  Gad,  and  Naphtali.  Starting  from  this  al- 
leged  state,  Eldad  visited  Babylonia,  Kairwan,  and 
Spain,  causing  everywhere  a  great  stir  among  the 
Jews  by  his  fanciful  accounts  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes, 
and  by  the  halakot  which  he  asserted  he  had  brought 
from  his  native  country.  These  halakot,  written  in 
Hebrew,  deal  with  the  slaughtering  and  subsequent 
examination  of  animals.  They  differ  widely  from 
the  Talmudic  ordinances,  and  are  introduced  in  the 
name  of  Joshua  ben  Nun,  or,  accordingto  another  ver¬ 
sion,  of  Othniel  hen  Kenaz.  Eldad’s  accounts  soon 
spread,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  were  remolded 
and  amplified  by  copyists  and  editors.  There  are  no 
less  than  eight  versions  with  important  variations. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Eldad’s  narrative  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  complete  of  these  versions: 

On  leaving  the  land  “  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  Kush  ” 
Eldad  traveled  with  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  A  great  storm 
wrecked  the  boat,  but  God  prepared  a  plank 
•“•If  Alleg-ed  for  him  and  bis  companion,  on  which  they 
Tiavels.  floated  until  thrown  ashore  among  a  cannibal 
Ethiopian  tribe  called  “  Romrom.”  Us  to  the 
existence  in  former  times  of  such  a  tribe,  see  Metz  in  “  Das  Jii- 
dische  Litteraturblatt,”  1877,  No.  41.)  The  Asherite,  who  was  fat 
was  immediately  eaten,  while  Eldad  was  put  into  a  pit  to  fatten’ 
Soon  after  a  fire-worshiping  tribe  assailed  the  cannibals,  and 
Eldad  was  taken  prisoner.  He  remained  in  captivity  during 
four  years,  when  his  captors  brought  him  to  the  province  of  Aza°- 
nmn  (according  to  another  version,  to  China),  where  he  was 
ransomed  by  a  Jewish  merchant  for  thirty-two  pieces  of  gold 
Eldad  continued  his  journey,  and  fell  in  with  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
dwelling  among  high  mountains  near  Media  and  Persia,  their 
land  extending  ten  days’  journey  on  every  side.  They  are  at 
peace  with  all,  and  their  whole  energy  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Law ;  their  only  weapon  is  the  knife  for  slaughtering 
animals.  Their  judge  and  prince  is  called  “  Nahshon,”  and  they 
use  the  four  methods  of  capital  punishment. 
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The  tribe  of  Zebu  Ion  occupies  the  land  extending  from  the 
province  of  A  nnenia  to  the  River  Euphrates.  Behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Partin  the  tribe  of  Reuben  faces  them.  Peace  reigns 
between  these  two  tribes;  they  war  as  allies  and  divide  the 
spoils.  They  possess  the  Bible,  the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud,  and 

the  llaggadah.  ,  .  „  .  .. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  half  of  Manasseli  dwell  m  the 
southern  mountains  of  Arabia,  and  are  very  warlike.  _ 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  and  the  other  half  of  Manasseh  are  m  the 
land  of  the  Clmzars.  They  take  tribute  from  twenty-eight  king¬ 
doms,  and  many  Mohammedans  are  subjected  to  them. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  emigrated  to  the  land  of  gold,  Havilali 
(Kush),  shortly  after  the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  The 
tribes  of  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  joined  the  Danites  later. 
They  have  a  king  called  Adiel  hen  Malkiel,  a  prince  by  the 
name  of  Elizaplmri,  of  the  house  of  Eliliab,  and  a  judge  named 
Abdan  ben  Misliael,  who  lias  the  power  to  inflict  the  four  capital 
punishments  prescribed  in  the  Law.  The  four  tribes  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  and  are  continually  at  war  with  the  five  neighboi- 
ing  Ethiopian  kings.  Each  tribe  is  in  tbe  field  three  months, 
•nid  every  warrior  remains  in  the  saddle  without  dismounting 
from  one  Sabbath  to  the  next.  They  possess  the  entire  Scrip¬ 
tures  but  they  do  not  read  tbe  Roll  of  Esther  (not  having  been 
included  in  the  miraculous  salvation  mentioned  in  it)  nor  Lam¬ 
entations  (to  avoid  its  disheartening  influence).  They  have  a 
Talmud  in  pure  Hebrew,  but  none  of  the  Talmudic  teachers  is 
mentioned.  Their  ritual  is  introduced  in  the  name  of  Joshua, 
who  had  received  it  from  Moses,  who  in  his  turn  had  heard  its 
contents  from  the  Almighty.  They  speak  only  Hebrew  (Eldad 
himself  professed  not  to  understand  a  word  of  Ethiopic  or 

the  other  side  of  the  river  of  Kush”  dwell  the  Bene 
Mosheli  (tribe  of  Levi).  The  River  Sambation  encircles  their 
land.  It  rolls  sand  and  stones  during  the  six  w  orking  dajs  and 
rests  on  the  Sabbath.  From  the  flrst  moment  of  Sabbath  to  the 
last,  fire  surrounds  the  river,  and  during  that  time mo  human l  be- 
in g  can  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  either  side  of  it.  1  he  foui 
other  tribes  communicate  with  the  Bene  Mosheli  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  river.  The  Bene  Mosheli  dwell  in  beautiful  houses, 
and  no  unclean  animal  is  found  in  their  land.  Their  cattle  and 
sheep  as  well  ns  their  fields  bear  twice  a  year.  Ko  child  dies 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  parents,  who  live  to  see  a  third  and 
fourth  generation.  They  do  not  close  their  houses  at  night,  for 
there  is  no  theft  or  wickedness  among  them.  They  speak  He¬ 
brew,  and  never  swear  by  the  name  of  God. 

This  fanciful  narrative,  the  origin  of  v/liich  is  to 
he  found  in  the  haggadic  literature,  of  which  Eldad 
must  have  had  a  very  extensive  knowledge,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  his  contemporaries  as  true. 
Reception  The  inhabitants  of  Kairwan  were,  it. 

of  is  true,  troubled  by  the  differences 
His  Story,  between  his  lialakot  and  those  of  the 
Talmud,  and  by  some  strange  He¬ 
brew  expressions  used  by  him;  but  the  gaon  Ze- 
nmh  ben  Hayyim  of  Sura,  whose  opinion  they 
had  asked,  tranquilized  them  by  saying  that  there 
was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  four  tribes  disagree- 
in  cr  with  the  Talmud  on  some  halakic  points.  More¬ 
over,  Eldad’s  personality,  asserted  the  gaon,  was 
known  to  him  through  Isaac  ben  Mar  and  R.  Sim- 
hah  with  whom  the  Danite  associated  while  lie  was  in 
Babylonia.  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut  cites  Eldad  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  king  of  the  Ohazars,  and  Eldad’s  lialakot 
were  used  by  both  Rabbinitcs  and  Karaites  as  weap¬ 
ons  in  defense  of  their  respective  creeds.  Talmudic 
authorities  like  Kashi,  Abraham  ben  I)avid(KAKaD). 
and  Abraham  ben  Maimon  quote  Eldad  as  an  unques¬ 
tioned  authority ;  and  lexicographers  and  gramma¬ 
rians  interpret  some  Hebrew  words  according  to  the 

meaning  given  them  in  Eldad’s  phraseology. 

The  influence  of  Eldad’s  narrative  extended  be¬ 
yond  Jewish  circles.  It  was  the  source  of  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  letter  of  the  so-called  “Prester  John,”  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century.  Intending  to  re¬ 
fute  Eldad’s  assertion  of  the  existence  of  independ¬ 


ent  Jewish  states— an  assertion  contrary  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman  Church— the  Christian  writer  told 
of  a  priest  who  ruled  over  the  great 
Source  of  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  to  which  were 
4  ‘  Prester  subject  some  Jewish  tribes,  including 
John.”  tlie  Bene  Mosheli  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  River  Sambation.  Tlie  only  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  Eldad’s  narrative  and  his  hala- 
kot  were  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (Commentary  to  Ex.  li. 

22)  and  Meir  of  Rothenburg  (Rcsponsa,  No.  198). 

Modern  critics  are  divided  in  tlieir  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  Eklad.  Pinsker,  Griitz,  and  Neubauer  saw 
in  him  a  Karaite  missionary  endeavoring  to  discredit 
tlie  Talmud  by  his  statement  that  the  four  tribes  did 
not  know  the  names  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim, 
and  that  their  lialakot  were  different  from  those  of 
the  Talmud.  This  opinion  was  refuted  by  Schorr 
and  Jellinek,  who  observed  that.  Eldad’s  lialakot 
contain  rules  concerning  the  examination  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  animals  which  are  not  accepted 
Modern  by  tbe  Karaites.  P.  Frankl  regarded 
Opinions.  Eldad  as  a  mere  charlatan  whose  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  are  not  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  Reifmann  denied  outright  the  existence  of 
Eldad,  and  considered  the  letters  of  the  community 
of  Kairwan  and  of  Zcmali  hen  Hayyim  of  Sura  to 
be  forgeries.  Metz  was  tlie  first  to  anal}  ze  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Eldad’s  book  in  tlie  light  of  the  reports  of 
other  travelers.  A.  Epstein  followed  Metz’s  method, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Eldad’s  book  is 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  historical  novel  in  which 
truth  is  mixed  with  imagination.  The  lialakot  aie, 
according  to  him,  genuine,  and  were  in  use  among 
tlie  countrymen  of  Eldad,  either  in  a  province  of 
eastern  Africa  or  in  Yemen,  where  the  Jews  at  that 
time  knew  Hebrew,  but  not  the  Talmud.  For  Eldad 
could  not  have  been  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  tbe  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Falashas,  since  there  only  Geez.is  spoken; 
and  no  trace  of  this  dialect  appears  in  Eldad  s 
Hebrew;  there  are,  however,  some  traces  of  Arabic, 
which  Eldad  must  have  known,  although  he  as¬ 
serted  the  contrary. 

Eldad’s  travels  have  been  published  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  existing  versions:  Mantua,  1480;  Constan¬ 
tinople,  1516;  $.1519;  Venice,  lo44, 
Editions.  1605,  1648;  Flirtli,  with  a  Judjeo-Ger- 
man  translation  by  S.  H.  Weil,  1769; 
Zolkiev,  1772 ;  Jessnitz,  1772 ;  Leghorn,  1828 ;  in  Jel- 
linek’s  “Bet  lia-Mklrash,”  hi.,  vi. ;  Presburg,  1891 
(ed.  by  Abraham  Epstein).  As  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  various  versions,  see  D.  H.  Muller,  “  Die 
Recensionen  und  Versionen  des  Eldad  lia-Dani,  in 
«  Denksehriften  der  Kaiserliclien  Akademie  der  \\  is- 
senschaften”  (vol.  xli.  Vienna,  1892).  Eldad’s  nar¬ 
rative  was  translated  into  Latin  by  G.  Genebrard 
(Paris  1584)  and  also,  anonymously,  into  Arabic 
(St.  Petersburg  MSS.  Nos.  674,  703)  and  into  Ger¬ 
man  (Dessau,  1700 ;  Jessnitz,  1723).  ExHacts  of  the 
Hebrew  text  are  given  by  Bartolocci  (  Bibl.  Rab., 
i.  100)  and  by  Eisenmenger  (•*  Entdecktes  Jucien- 
tlium,”  ii.  527). 

im,  MeA,  *■»* 

Pivsfou'rpr.’lSPl :  idem,  la 
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^eifmanu, in  Ha-Karmel viii.;  Berliner’s  jjfo- 
Xr*  60  \  Metz’  1U  ^a,s  Didischc  LitteraturblatU  1877, 

ifS»*.'ofL-CasfeI,-1i11  EJ?ctl  and  Grul)er,  section  ii.,  part  27,  p. 

166,  Steinsclmeider,  Cal.  Bodl.  col.  923.  1  1 

G*  I.  Bk. 

ELDAD  AND  MEDAD  (Modad  according  to 
the  Septuagiut) :  Two  men  wlio  prophesied  in  the 
camp  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xi.  26-29).  According  to  an  old  rabbinical 
tradition,  they  predicted  the  war  with  Gog  and 
Magog.  “  The  king  from  the  land  of  Magog  will 
unite  all  the  hosts  of  the  heathen  in  a  warfare  on  the 
soil  of  Palestine  against  the  Jews  returning  from  the 
Exile  at  the  Messianic  time,  but  the  Lord  [D'Tp  = 
Kvpioc]  will  be  ready  in  the  time  of  distress  and  slay 
them  with  the  fire  issuing  forth  from  His  throne, 
and  their  bodies  will  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
land  of  Israel  and  be  eaten  up  by  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  birds  of  heaven.  Then  will  all  the  dead  of  the 
people  of  Israel  be  revived  and  partake  of  the  bliss 
prepared  for  them  from  the  beginning  ”  (Targ.  Yer. 
to  Num.  xi.  26;  comp.  Sanh.  17a;  Tan.,  Beha‘alo- 
teka,  ed.  Buber,  22).  According  to  the  fragment  of 
Taigum  \  er.  ( ib. ),  the  heathen  will  fall  into  the 
hand  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i. 
88,  ii.  119;  “Monatsschrift,”  1857,  pp.  346  et  seq.). 

This  Messianic  prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Medad 
seems  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
work,  consisting  of  400  lines,  which  circulated  in 
the  first  Christian  century ;  it  is  quoted  in  the  “  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hernias,”  vision  ii.  3,  as  containing  the  sen¬ 
tence  found  also  in  the  Targum :  “  The  Lord  \Kvpiog\ 
is  nigh  to  those  in  distress.”  See  Schiirer,  “  Gesch.” 

3d  ed.,  iii.  266. 

E.  G.  H. 

ELDER,  or  ZAKEN :  In  primitive  times  age 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  authority.  Not  only 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  but  also  among  other  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity,  the  elders  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
clan  constituted  the  official  class.  The  institution 
of  elders  existed  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7) 
among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7),  and  later  among 
the  Gi  eeks  ( yepovreg  or  tt peajSvrEpoL)  and  Romans  (“  pa- 
tres  ”  or  “  senatus  ”). .  Although  the  Talmud  (Yoma 
28b)  points  to  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  no  distinct  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  Bible  until  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  Moses 
is  commanded  to  assemble  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  to  assure  them  of  a  speedy  redemption  from 
Egyptian  oondage  (Ex.  iii.  16,  18).  Afterward  the 
elders  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  com¬ 
munal  as  well  as  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  elected  by 
the  people,  although  they  were  considered  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  were  frequently  identified  with  the 
“‘am”  (people)  itself  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  iv.  29;  xix. 

7,  8;  xxiv.  1;  Josh,  xxiii.  2  et  cil.). 

The  position  and  function  of  the  elder  are  nowhere 
clearly  defined.  “  What  there  was  of  permanent 
official  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and 
heads  of  the  houses;  in  times  of  war  they  com¬ 
manded  each  his  own  household,  and  in  peace  they 
dispensed  justice  each  within  his  own  circle”  (Well- 
hausen).  They  were  the  defenders  of  the  interests 
of  their  constituents,  and  were  especially  powerful 
in  local  or  municipal  affairs  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  2, 
xxii.  15,  vxv.  7:  .t0r]].  xx.  4;  Ruth  iv.  2).  Together 


with  the  priests,  they  sometimes  participated  in  cer¬ 
tain  sacrificial  rites  (Lev.  iv.  15,  ix.  1).  In  national 
affairs  they  held  a  very  important  position.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  the  elders  that  Samuel  consented  to 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  in  Israel  (I  Sam. 
viii.  4).  It  was  through  their  intervention  that 
Abner  succeeded  in  appointing  David  king  over 
Israel  (II  Sam.  iii.  17).  The  elders  were  accomplices 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xvii.  4);  to 
them  Rehoboam  first  turned  for  advice  (I  Kings  xii. 
6),  and  they  'were  also  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
proceedings  brought  against  Naboth  by  Jezebel 
(I  Kings  xxi.  8-13). 

It  is  not  known  -whether  all  the  officers  of  the 
commonwealth  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  elders 
(compare  Ex.  xviii.  25and  Num.  xi.  16).  As  judges, 
however,  and  as  the  chief  representatives  of  *the 
people,  the  elders  enjoyed  their  authority  for  a  long 
period.  The  Mishnah  speaks  of  the  eiders  as  the 
recipients  of  the  oral  law  from  Joshua  (Abot  i.  1), 
and  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Sanh.  2a). 
The  institution  of  elders  flourished  during  the  period 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile  (Ezek.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1), 
and  continued  in  Palestine  during  the  Persian  and 
Greek  periods  (Ezra  v.  5,  9;  vi.  7, 14;  x.  8;  I  Macc. 
vu.  31;  xii.  6,  35;  xiii.  36;  Judith  vi.  21,  vii.  23, 
viii.  33,  x.  6;  and  in  Susanna).  See  Judge;  Patri¬ 
archal  Family  and  Authority;  and  especially 
Sanhedrin. 

Bibliography  :  llastinjiii,  JiilUc  :  I Ui iti bn repr  Tt  Tt  t  • 

{•  Oa  Driver  IJentcr o’„ ZTpp  fm%7^w 
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Antiquities  of  Israel  Index,  Boston, 
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ELDER,  REBELLIOUS  (=,Y1D»  Ipf) :  An 
ekffir  who  defies  the  authoritative  rabbinic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  the  period  when  the 
Sanhedrin  flourished  this  was  a  capital  offense,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  strangulation  (Sanh.  xi.  1).  This  is  based 
on  Deut.  xvii.  8-13,  and  according  to  the  Talmud 
refers  not  to  an  ordinary  man  -who  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  priest  or  the  judge,  but  to  a 
regular  ordained  rabbi,  ora  judge,  or  an  elder  over 
the  age  of  forty,  or  one  of  the  twenty -three  jurists 
constituting  the  minor  Sanhedrin  of  a  city  or  town 
If  such  a  judge  dared  to  defy  the  decision  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  major  Sanhedrin,  he  became  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  strangulation.  R.  Meir,  however 
would  convict  only  an  elder  whose  opposition  con¬ 
cerned  a  criminal  act  which,  if  committed  uninten¬ 
tionally,  would  entail  a  sin-offering,  or,  committed 
intentionally,  -would  be  punished  with  excision 
(-  ms).  According  to  R.  Judah,  the  elder  could 
be  convicted  only  of  a  schismatic  decision  concern¬ 
ing  a  law  which  had  its  origin  in  Scripture,  but  the 
interpretation  of  which  was  left  to  the  Soferim. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  of  contumacy 
is  related  in  the  Mishnah.  There  were  three  tribu¬ 
nals  (m  Jerusalem),  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple 
hill  (Mount  Moriah),  another  at  the  entrance  to  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  another  at  the  granite  cor- 
ridor  (=  rrnn  of  the  Temple.  The  associate 

judges,  with  the  accused,  came  before  the  tribunal 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  hill.  Tliu  accused  pleaded : 
-Thus  and  so  have  I  expounded  the  Law,  and  thus 
and  so  liave  mv  associates;  thus  and  tiius  have  I 
taught  the  people,  and  thus  have  my  associates.” 
The  judges  of  the  tribunals,  if  they  laid  any  tradi- 
tion  bearing  upon  the  case,  gave  their  opinion ;  if 
not  they  betook  themselves  to  the  tribunal  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  'where  the 
same  proceeding  was  repeated.  Finally,  they  a 
appeared  before  the  highest  tribunal  at  the  granite 
hall  of  the  Temple,  whence  came  the  interpretation 
of  the  Torah.  The  Great  Sanhedrin  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision.  Should  the  elder  still  maintain  a  schismatic 
position  and  persist  in  asserting  it,  he  became  liable 
to  punishment.  In  this  event  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  supreme  court  for  trial,  conviction,  and  ex¬ 
ecution.  According  to  R.  Akiba,  the  execution  took 
place  on  the  first  festival  following  his  conviction, 
when  as  a  rule,  the  people  were  gathered  together 
in  Jerusalem,  so  “  that  the  people  may  hear  and 
fear.”  R.  Mei'r  thought  such  a  delay  cruel,  and 
would  have  had  the  culprit  executed  immediately 
after  his  conviction,  which  would  be  followed  by  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  execution.  The  re¬ 
bellious  elder  was  classed  with  three  other  offendeis . 
one  who  incites  to  idolatry  (=  fl'DQ),  a  rebellious 
son,  and  a  perj  ured  witness.  In  all  these  cases  the 
execution  was  publicly  announced  (Sanli.  89a). 

The  question  whether  the  supreme  court  might 
pardon  the  rebellious  elder  and  overlook  the  insult 
done  it  by  bis  dissent  is  a  controverted  point,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  was  that  pardon  was  not 
permissible,  as  this  would  increase  the  number  ol 
schisms  in  Israel  (Sauli.  88a  and  b). 
s.  s.  J-  D-  E\ 

ELEAD :  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  found  in 
the  genealogical  list  in  I  Chron.  vii.  21.  He  joined 
a  party  of  raiders  to  take  away  the  flocks  of  Gath, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Gittites.  _  The  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  genealogical  list  in  Numbeis. 

e.  g.  n.  G-  B-  L' 

ELEALAH :  Town  of  the  Moabite  plateau,  con¬ 
quered  by  Gad  and  Reuben  and  rebuilt  by  the  latter 
(Kuril  xxx  ii.  8,  37).  It  is  mentioned,  together  with 
the  town  of  I-Ieshbon,  iu  the  prophecies  concerning 
Moab  (Isa.  xvi.  9).  Elealali  was  still  known  in  Roman 
times,  and  is  to-day  identified  with  the  mound  of  de¬ 
bris  called  “A1-‘A1”  about  a  mile  north  of  Heslibon. 
E.  G.  H.  E'  E 

ELEAZAR :  1 .  High  priest ;  third  son  of  Aaron. 
After  bis  two  elder  brothers,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  bad 
suffered  death  for  offering  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  Eleazar  became  bis  father's  chief  assistant, 
with  the  title  “prince of  the  princes  of  the  Levites. 
(Num.  iii.  32),  his  functions  including  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  oil  for  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
the  incense,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary  (ib.  iv.  16).  Shortly  before  Aaron  s  death 
Eleazar  was  clothed  in  his  father’s  official  garments 
to  signify  that  he  was  Aaron’s  successor  (ib.  xx.  25- 
28)  God’s  commands  were  now  addressed  to  Moses 
and  Eleazar  (ib.  xxvi.  1),  and  Eleazar  is  mentioned 
as  God’s  second  representative  in  Israel,  beside 
Moses  (ib.  xxxii.  28),  and  even  before  Joshua  (Num. 
xxxii.  28,  xxxiv.  17;  Josh.  xiv.  L  xvii.  4,  xix.  ol. 


xxi.  1).  He  was  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the  high 
priests.  He  was  buried  “  in  Gibeali,  of  Phinehas  his 
son,  which  was  given  him  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim”  (Num.  xxiv.  83,  R.  V.). 

Eleazar  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua  the  section  xxiv.  29-32  (B.  B.  15a,  1.  2i), 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  verse  33. 

E.  G.  h.  ■*3j-  lv* 

2.  A  son  of  Dodai,  an  Aholiite  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 
p>  y.),  or  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (I  Chron.  xi.  12); 
one  of  the  three  principal  captains  of  David’s  army. 

3.  Fourth  son  of  Mattatliias  and  brother^of  Judas 
Maccabeus  ;surnamed  “  Avaran”(IMacc.  ii.5,  Avapav ; 
ib.  vi.  43,  S avapav  for  Avapav;  Josephus,  “Ant.”xii. 

6  §1,  Avpav).  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  coura¬ 
geous  act  at  the  battle  of  Bet-Zekaryah  (162  b.c.), 
when  the  Jews  under  Judas  Maccabeus  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  large  Syrian  army  commanded  by 
Lysias  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  king  Antiochus  Eupator.  Eleazar,  seeing  among 
the  enemy’s  elephants  one  that  was  aimed  with 
royal  breastplates,  and  that  was  taller  than  the  rest, 
concluded  that  it  carried  the  king.  Wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  misery  of  his  people,  and  being  desir¬ 
ous  of  gaining  everlasting  fame  for  himself,  Eleazar 
fought  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and,  creeping  under  the  elephant,  speared  it  from 
beneath,  the  animal  crushing  him  in  its  fall  (I  Macc. 
vi.  43-46;  Josephus,  l.c.  xii.  9,  £4;  idem,  “B.  J.  i.  1. 
s  5)  Because  of  this  deed  Eleazar  is  especially  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  midrash  (Raslii  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  11 ;  comp. 
“Megillat  Antiochus,”  ed.  Caster,  verses  63,  64). 

II  Maccabees  does  not  mention  Eleazar;  and  Jose¬ 
phus  modifies  the  account  in  his  “Wars,”  following 
the  story  of  I  Macc.  vi.  43  only  in  his  “Antiquities 
Eleazar  is  included  among  the  seventy  translators  of 
the  Bible  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Letter  of  Aris- 
teas  (§  50);  and  scholars  have  assumed  that  this 
fictitious  name  was  taken  from  that  of  the  Macca- 
bean  (Wendland,  inKautzscli,  “  Apokryplien,”  n.  3). 
In  the  Syrian  document,  however,  the  name  reads 
“Eliezer”  (Wendland,  “Aristeas,”  p.  148,  Leipsic, 


,u/- 

nnrR.PHY.  Griitz.  Gesch.  ii.  363;  Scliiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed., 
o\  •) .  wjiiricii  Judciicct ,  p.  149,  Gottingen,  1900;  Krauss,  in 
d  Vf  Ss  xxx.  216 ;  for  the  name  “A varan’’  see 
ritsebe!  K urzgef  assies  Excgctisclies  Handbuch  to  I  Macc. 
.  5,  and  Zockler,  Ku rzgcf  assies  Co m mental  ibid. 


4.  Son  of  Ananias,  the  high  priest.  Though  be¬ 
longing  to  a  family  which  strove  to  maintain  friendl} 
terms  with  the  Romans,  he  induced  his  priestly  col¬ 
leagues  to  discontinue  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  to  decline  presents  from  the  pagans  (“  B. 
j  » ip  2-4),  thereby  causing  a  rupture  with 

the  Romans.  The  rebels,  under  the  leadership  of 
Eleazar,  took  possession  of  the  lower  city  and  the 
Temple,  and  fought  for  seveu  days  with  the  peace 
party.  The  Sicarii  under  Menaliem  attacked  the 
peace  party,  killing  Ananias  and  his  brother  Heze- 
kiah.  This  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  parties  of 
Menahem  and  Eleazar,  in  which  the  former  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  Jerusalem.  Eleazar  also 
attacked  the  Roman  garrison  that  had  retired  to 
the  fortified  towers— Hippicus,  Pliasadus,  and  ila- 
riamne;  the  Romans  capitulated  and  surrendered 
their  arms  on  condition  of  free  retreat,  but  were  all 
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massacred  by  the  rebels  (Joseplms,  “B.  J.”  ii.  17,  §§ 
J-10).  Meg.  Ta'an.  11  refers  to  this  event. 

The  Romans  retired  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
on  the  17th  of  El  id.  It  seems  that  Eleazar  had  coins 
struck  in  his  name,  with  the  inscription:  “The  First 
Year  of  the  Liberation  of  Jerusalem.  ”  On  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  rebellion  Eleazar,  with  Jesus  b.  Sap- 
phias,  was  appointed  general  of  Idumea  (“13.  J.”  ii. 
20,  §  4,  reading  ’A  vaviov  instead  of  vibv  Nk-).  Griitz  A 
opinion  that  Eleazar  is  identical  with  Eleazar  b. 
Ananiah  b.  Hezekiah  Garon  is  inadmissible.  In  Yo- 
sippon,  ch.  95-97,  Eleazar  b.  Ananiah  is  confounded 
with  Eleazar  ben  Jair  (see  Albinus;  Ananias). 


SiELmGRAPHY :  Griitz,  Gesch.  4tli  ed.,  iii.  453,  471 ;  Schflrer, 

o°jo’  SxCrIlliliter’  ZTl1?'  Topographic  und  Gesch. 

P*  ;  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coincide , 
\  *jevL\  Gesch.  dev  Jiidischcn  Mlinzcn ,  p.  SS; 

A-gadat  blur  ha-bhinm ,  ed.  Schecliter,  pp.  47,  96. 

5.  Priest  and  treasurer  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Eleazar,  anxious  to  save  the  costly  curtains  of 
the  Temple  from  the  greed  of  Crassus,  who  had 
seized  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  amounting  to  2,000 
talents,  gave  him  a  golden  beam  weighing  300  mime, 
the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  other 
priests  on  account  of  its  wooden  casing.  He  made 
Crassus  swear  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  Temple.  Cras¬ 
sus,  notwithstanding  Ids  oath,  took  all  the  gold  of 
the  Temple  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  7,  §  1). 

6-  Leader  of  the  Zealots  in  the  war 'against  Ves¬ 
pasian  and  Titus;  son  of  Simon  (Josephus,  “B.  J.” 
ii.  20,  §  3 ;  iv.  4,  §  7 ;  for  vlbg  Tkovog  read  Sljuuvog).  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  priestly  family.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Cestius,  Eleazar  seized  the  abandoned  impedi¬ 
menta  of  the  Romans  and  the  treasure  of  the  Tcm- 


Brass  Coin  op  Eleazar  ben  Simon. 

Obverse :  pion  Eleazar  the  Priest.”  A  vase ;  in  held 

to  fright  a  palm-branch.  Reverse :  hSnA  nru\  nw 

—  The  First  Year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,”  round  a 
cluster  of  grapes. 

(After  Madden,  “History  of  Jewish  Coinage.**) 

pie,  and  employed  the  Zealots  as  armor-bearers  (“B. 
J.  ”  ii.  20,  §  3).  He  found  an  ally  in  the  priest  Zacha- 
rias,  son  of  Amphikalles,  with  whose  help  he  sup¬ 
planted  the  peaceable  high  priest  Ananias  and  his 
party,  and  admitted  the  Idumeans  into  Jerusalem 
{ib.  iv.  4,  §  1).  When  the  patriot  Johannes  turned 
from  Giscala  to  Jerusalem  after  the  subjugation  of 
Galilee,  Eleazar  would  not  submit  to  him,  but  re¬ 
tired  to  the  court  of  the  Temple  with  his  friends 
Judah  b.  Helika  and  Simon  b.  Ezron.  During  the 
Passover  Eleazar’s  men  opened  the  gates  of  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  whereupon  the  followers  of 
Johannes  stole  in  among  the  ]3ilgrims,  overpowered 
Eleazar’s  people,  and  drove  them  from  the  court  (70 
c.e.  :  %b.  v.  3,  §  1 ;  Tacitus,  v.  12). 


Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  509,  526;  Scbiirer 
Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  i.  623,  625 ;  Schlatter,  Zur  Topographic  und 
Gesch.]  alustuias,  p.  368 ;  Reinach,  Tcxtes  J  Auteurs  Grecs 
Eleazar  UlS'  IJrmnToyraphia  Imperii  Romani ,  s.v. 

7.  Martyr  in  the  days  of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes. 
In  (he  religious  persecution  under  Autiochus,  Elea- 
zar,  a  scholar  of  rank,  “and  of  a  noble  counte¬ 
nance,'’  at  that  time  “well  stricken  in  years,”  was 
compelled  to  eat  pork,  his  mouth  being  opened  bv 
force.  When  offered  the  alternatives  of  death  or  re¬ 
nunciation  of  his  faith,  he  chose  the  former,  in  or¬ 
der  to  set  a  “noble  example  to  the  young.”  The 
king’s  followers  desired  to  protect  him,  and  im- 
ploied  him  at  least  to  pretend  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  king.  Eleazar  refused,  and  died  the  death  of 
a  martyr  (II  Mace.  vi.  18-31).  In  Antioch  (IV  Macc. 
v.,  vi.),  Eleazar’s  edifying  martyrdom,  with  that  of 
the  seven  Maceabeau  brothers,  was  honored  by  the 
Roman  Church  (Origen,  “Exhortatio  ad  Marty- 
rium,”  ch.  22-27;  “Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.”iv,  ch. 
10;  Chrysostom).  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  investiga¬ 
tions  have  proved  the  historical  character  of  the  ac¬ 
count  despite  the  fact  that  while  the  seven  martyrs 
are  mentioned  in  rabbinical  legend,  Eleazar  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Rabbis  (“  Martvre  et  Sepulture 
des  Maccliabees,  ”  Bruges,  1900).  Griitz  had  already 
declared  it  to  be  substantially  true  (“  Gescliichte,” 
2ded.,  ii.  317).  Herzfcld’s  supposition  (“  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ”  ii.  75)  that  Eleazar  is  identical 
Avitli  Eleazar  ben  Harsom  is  untenable. 

G*  ’  S.  Kr. 

ELEAZAR  I.  (LAZAR)  (Eleazar  b.  Sharn- 

mua‘):  Mislmaic  teacher  of  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  frequently  cited  in  rabbinic  writings  without 
his  patronymic  (Ab.  iv.  12;  Git.  iii.  8,  incorrectly 
Eliezer  ;  compare  Gem.  Git.  31b;  Yer.  Git.  iii. 
45a,  Mishnah  and  Gem. ).  He  Avas  of  priestly  descent 
(Meg.  27b;  Sotali  39a)  and  rich  (Eccl.  R.  xi.  1),  and 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  traditional  law. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Akiba  (Zeb.  93a,  110b),  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Hadrianic  proscriptions  of  Jewish  observ¬ 
ances,  was  not  ordained  by  him.  After  Akiba’s 
j  death,  however,  R.  Judah  b.  Baba  ordained  Eleazar, 
together  with  Meir,  Jose  b.  HaJafta,  Judah  b.  Ila‘i, 
and  Simon  b.  Yoliai,  at  a  secluded  sjiot  between 
Usha  and  Shefar'am.  The  ordainer  Avas  detected  in 
the  act  and  brutally  slain ;  but  the  ordained  escaped, 
and  eventually  became  the  custodians  and  dissemi¬ 
nators  of  Jewish  tradition  (Sanli.  13b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
8b). 

Mention  is  made  of  a  controversy  between  Eleazar 
and  R.  Me'ir  at  Ardiska  (Tosef.,  Naz.  vi.  1 ;  see  Neu- 
bauer,  “  G.  T.  ”  p.  106).  He  also  maintained  halakic 
discussions  with  R.  Judah  b.  Hllai  and  R.  Jose 
(Tosef.,  Zeb.  v.  4,  x.  10),  and  quite  frequently  with 
R.  Simon  b.  Yoliai  (Sliek.  iii.  1 ;  Yoma  v.  7) ;  but  he 
never  appeared  Avith  them  at  the  sessions  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  at  Usha.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
did  not  return  to  the  scene  of  his  ordination.  Where- 
ever  he  settled,  he  presided  over  a  college  to  which 
large  numbers  of  students  Avere  attracted  (‘Er.  53a ; 
Yer.  Yeb.  viii.  9d;  compare  Mek.,  Beshallah,  Ama- 
lek,  i.),  among  Avhom  are  named  Joseph  or'lssi  ha- 
Babli  (Tosef.,  Zeb.  ii.  17 ;  Men.  18a),  and  the  compiler 
of  the  Mishnah,  R.  Judah  I.  (‘Er.  53a);  and  thus, 
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while  his  name  does  not  appear  in  rabbinic  lore  as 
often  as  the  names  of  his  colleagues  at  the  ordination, 
Eleazar  had  an  ineradicable  influence  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Talmud.  Abba Arika styles  him  “the 
most  excellent  among  the  sages”  pD’am  KmitO, 
Ket.  40a;  Git.  26b),  and  R.  Johanan  expresses  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  for  his  large-heartedness  (‘Er. 
53a). 

Eleazar’ s  motto  was,  “Let  the  honor  of  thy  pupil 
be  as  dear  to  thee  as  that  of  thy  colleague;  that  of 
thy  colleague,  as  the  reverence  of  thy  master ;  and 
the  reverence  of  thy  master,  as  that  of  the  Most 
High”  (Ab.  iv.  12;  Ab.  R.  1ST.  xxvii.  4).  His  disci¬ 
ples  once  requested  him  to  tell  them 
His  whereby  he  merited  unusual  longev- 

Motto.  ity,  when  he  replied,  “  I  have  never 
converted  the  Synagogue  into  a  pas¬ 
sageway  [for  the  sake  of  convenience] ;  have  never 
trodden  over  the  heads  of  the  holy  people  \i.c.,  come 
late  to  college  and  stepped  between  the  rows  of  atten¬ 
tive  students ;  compare  Abdan]  ;  and  have  never 
pronounced  the  priestly  blessing  before  offering  the 
benediction  preceding  it”  (Meg.  27b;  Sotah  39a). 
When  asked  what  merits  will  save  man  from  the 
tribulations  which  are  to  precede  the  Messianic 
epoch,  he  replied,  “  Let  him  engage  in  the  study  of 
the  Law  and  in  deeds  of  benevolence  ”  (Sanh.  98b). 
According  to  Eleazar,  children  as  well  as  pious 
adults  share  in  the  glory  of  God  (Midi*.  Teh.  xxii. 
31).  He  also  taught  that  the  world  rests  on  a  single  ] 
pillar,  the  name  of  which  is  “Righteousness”;  as 
the  Bible  says  (Prov.  x.  25,  Hebr.),  “The  righteous 
is  the  foundation  of  the  world  ”  (Hag.  12b). 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  Eleazar  is 
twice  told  in  the  Midrashim  (Lev.  R.  xxiii.  4,  Cant. 
R.  ii.  2) :  R.  Eleazar  visited  a  certain  place  where 
he  wTas  invited  to  lead  the  people  in  prayer,  but  he 
avowed  inability  to  do  so.  “  What !  ”  cried  the  aston¬ 
ished  people;  “is  this  the  celebrated  R.  Eleazar? 
Surely  he  deserves  not  to  be  called  ‘  Rabbi  ’  l  ”  Elea- 
zar’s  face  colored  with  shame,  and  he  repaired  to  his 
teacher  Akiba.  “  Why  art  thou  so  crestfallen?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Akiba ;  whereupon  Eleazar  related  his  un¬ 
pleasant  experience.  “Does  my  master  wish  to 
learn?”  asked  Akiba;  and,  on  receiving  Eleazar’s 
affirmative  answer,  Akiba  instructed  him..  Later, 
Eleazar  again  visited  the  scene  of  his  mortification, 
and  the  people  again  requested  him  to  lead  them 
in  prayer.  This  time  he  readily  complied  with  their 
request,  whereupon  the  people  remarked,  R.  Elea¬ 
zar  has  become  unmuzzled  ”  (DDnim  from  dDn  = 

“  to  muzzle  ”),  and  they  called  him  “  Eleazar  Hasma  ” 
(compare  Geiger,  “  Scliriften,”  iv.  343).  The  hero 
of  this  anecdote  is  doubtless  the  subject  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  article,  and  not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  Elea¬ 
zar  Hisma.  The  latter  was  never  Akiba’s  pupil. 
Indeed,  he  w^as  Akiba’s  senior,  and  in  the  account  of 
a  halakic  discussion  betwnen  him  and  Eleazar.  b. 
Azariah  and  Akiba,  his  name  precedes  that  of  Akiba 
(Reg.  vii.  2;  Sifre,  Dent.  16).  Eleazar  L  was  an 
acknowiedged  disciple  of  Akiba,  and  the  .Midrashim 
explicitly  state  that  he  “  went  to  Akiba,  his  teachei. 


Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  275  et  scq.; ;  Brull,  Mcl)0 
ha-Mishnah ,  i.  19(3  et  scq.;  Frankel,  Dcirkc  ha-M{slinali,gn 
173  ct  scq.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-DoroU  n.,  s.y.;  W  eiss  Do? ,  ii 
164  et  scq.;  Zacuto,  Yulias  in,  ed.  Filipowski,  pp. 
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ELEAZAR  II.  (LAZAR)  :  Palestinian  amora. 
of  the  third  century  (second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions).  In  the  Midrashim  he  is  frequently  cited  with 
his  patronymic,  Eleazar  b.  Pedat,  but  in  the  Tal- 
mudim  only  occasionally  so.  He  was  a  Babylonian 
by  birth  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4b;  Yer.  Sliek.  ii.  47a)  and  of 
priestly  descent  (Yer.  Ber.  v.  9d;  M.  K.  28a).  ^  In 
his  native  country  he  wras  a  disciple  of  Samuel  (  Ei. 
66a;  B.  B.  82b),  and  more  especially  of  Rab  (B.  B. 
135b;  Hul.  111b),  whom  he  in  after  years  generally 
cited  by  the  appellation  “  our  teacher  ”  (Git.  9b ;  B. 

B.  152a),  and  whose  college  he  revered  above  ^all 
others,  recognizing  in  it  the  “  lesser  sanctuary  ”  of 
the  Diaspora,  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  (xi.  16)  as  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  exiles  in  Babjdonia  (Meg.  29a;  Talk., 
Ezek.  352).  When  and  why  he  left  his  native 
country  is  not  stated ;  but  from  the  data  extant  it 
appears  that  his  ardent  love  for  “the  land  of  Israel” 
(Ket.  111a),  and  the  superior  opportunities  which 
Palestine  afforded  forreligious  practises  (Yer.  R.  H. 
ii.  58b;  Ket.  112a),  impelled  him  to  emigrate  thither 
—and  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  since  some  of 
Rabbi’s  contemporaries  were  still  alive  and  active 
(B.  B.  87a;  Hul.  110a).  Indeed,  it  seems  that  for  a 
time  Eleazar  even  attended  the  lectures  of  R.  Hiy- 
yah  (Yer.  Ket,  ix.  33b;  Yer.  B.  M.  x.  12c)  and  of 
R.  Hoshaiah  (Yer.  Yeb.  iv.  5d).  This  was  for  him 
a  period  of  hard  study,  which  gave  rise  to  the  homi¬ 
letic  remark  that  the  Biblical  saying  (Prov.  v.  19), 
“Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love,”  was  well 
illustrated  by  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  at  Sepplioris,  who 
wras  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  all  worldly  needs  (‘Er.  54b). 

Later,  Eleazar  became  attached  to  the  college 
founded  by  R.  Johanan  at  Tiberias  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  4b; 
Tern.  25b ;  Ker.  27a),  where  his  scholarship  procured 
him  great  honors.  In  the  city  he  was 
At  associated  with  Simon  b.  Eliakim  in 

Tiberias,  the  office  of  judge  (R.K.  117b),  and  at 
the  college  he  occupied  the  position  of 
colleague-disciple  (TD^JYl  *nn)  of  Johanan  (Yer. 
Sanh.  i.  18b),  who  himself  repeatedly  admitted  that 
Eleazar  had  enlightened  him  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72c;  Yer. 
Sanh.  iii.  21b),  once  declaring  that  “the son  of  Pedat 
sits  and  interperts  the  Law  as  did  Moses  at  the  direct 
inspiration  from  the  Almighty”  (Teb.  /2b).  After 
the  death  of  Simeon  b.  Lakisli,  Eleazar  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  to  Johanan  (B.  M. 
84a).  When  Johanan  became  disabled  through 
grief  at  Simeon’s  death,  Eleazar  presided  over  the 
college  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72b),  and  after  the  death  of 
Johanan  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  head  master. 

The  fame  of  Eleazar  as  an  expert  expounder  of 
the  Law  having  reached  Babylonia,  his  most  promi¬ 
nent  contemporaries  there  addressed  to  him  intricate 
halakic  questions,  to  which  he  returned  satisfactory 
answTers  (Bezah  16b;  Yer.  Kid.  i.  60c;  B.  B.  135b; 
Hul.  86b).  This  happened  so  often  that  he  became 
known  in  his  native  country  as  the  “master  [i.c.7 
legal  authority]  of  the  land  of  Israel”  (Yoma  9b; 
GR.  19b;  Niddah  20b);  and  anonymous  decisions 
introduced  in  the  Babylonian  schools  writh the  state¬ 
ment  Drift  (“  They  sent  word  from  there  ”  ;  Be¬ 

zah  4b ;  Git.  73a)  were  understood,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  emanate  from  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  (Sanli.l  <b). 

Eleazar  was  averse  to  the  study  of  esoterics  (Hag.  ' 
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13a).  With  reference  to  this  study,  lie  would  cite 
the  saying  of  Ben  Sira  (Eeclus.  [Sirach]  iii.  21), 

“  Seek  not  things  that  are  too  liard  for 
His  Views  thee,  and  search  uot  out  things  that 
on  Study,  are  above  thy  strength  ”  (Yer.  Hag.  ii. 

77c).  He  prized  knowledge  above  all 
things;  therefore  he  remarked,  “He  who  possesses 
knowledge  is  as  great  as  if  the  Temple  were  rebuilt 
in  his  clays  ”  (Sanh.  92a);  and  from  Job  xx.  21  he 
to  aches  that  he  who  does  not  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  scholars  will  not  be  blessed  in  his  prop¬ 
erty  (id.).  Eleazar  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  often 
lacked  the  necessaries  of  life  (Taiin.  25a).  He  fre¬ 
quently  sang  the  praises  of  charity.  “The  practise 
of  charity,5'  he  was  wont  to  say,  “is  more  meritori¬ 
ous  than  all  oblations;  as  the  Bible  says  (Prov.  xxi. 
3),  ‘To  do  justice  [Ilcbr.  n,TlV]  and  judgment* is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice  '  [Suk. 
49b].  He  who  practises  charity  secretly  is  greater 
[in  the  sight  of  God]  than  Moses  himself;  for  Moses 
himself  admitted  (Dent,  ix.  19),  ‘  I  was  afraid  of  the 
anger,  ’  while  of  secret  charity  the  Bible  says  (Prov. 
xxi.  14),  ‘A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth anger '  ”  (B.  B.  9b). 
Benevolence  and  acts  of  loving-ldndness, 
p’HDn,  extending  to  both  rich  and  poor,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eleazar’s  interpretation,  even  greater  than 
charity;  as  the  Bible  says  (Ilosea  x.  12),  “Sow  to 
yourselves  in  righteousness  [I-Iebr.  rip'll],  reap 
in  mercy  fron].”  With  reference  to  npii,  the 
Bible  uses  “sowing,”  indicating  an  operation  that 
leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  sower  will  or  will 
not  enjoy  the  fruit;  while  with  reference  to  mercy 
leaping  is  used,  an  occupation  that  renders  the 
enjoying  of  the  results  very  probable  (Suk.  49b). 
Fiom  the  same  Scriptural  expression  Eleazar  draws 
the  lesson,  Charity  is  rewarded  only  in  proportion  to 
the  kindness  in  it”  (ib.);  that  is,  the  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  it  involves. 

Poor  as  he  was,  Eleazar  would  never  accept  any 
gifts,  or  even  invitations  to  the  patriarch's  table. 

M  hen  any  were  extended  to  him,  he  would  decline 
them  with  the  remark,  “It  seems  thatjm  do  not  wish 
me  to  live  long,  since  the  Bible  says  (Prov.  xv.  27), 

‘  He  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live 5  ”  (Meg.  28a;  Huh 
44b).  His  scant  earnings  he  would  share  with  other 
needy  scholars;  thus,  he  once  purposely  lost  a  coin 
in  order  that  poverty-stricken  Simon  b.  Abba,  who 
was  following  him,  might  find  it.  When  the  latter 
did  find  it  and  offered  to  restore  it,  Eleazar  assured 
him  that  he  had  renounced  its  ownership  and  for¬ 
feited  all  rights  thereto,  and  that  consequently  it 
was  the  property  of  the  finder  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii 
Sc).  It  is  also  reported  as  his  custom  first  to  of¬ 
fer  a  mite  to  the  poor,  and  then  to  offer  prayer  to 
God  (B.  B.  10a).  Even  to  impostors  he  would 
never  refuse  charity.  “Were  it  not  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  impostors,  not  a  single  refusal  of  char¬ 
ity  could  ever  be  atoned  for;  we  therefore  ought 
to  show  gratitude  to  them”  (Yer.  Peah  viii  21b- 
Ket.  68a). 

Theie  are  no  data  to  show  how  long  Eleazar  sur¬ 
vived  R.  Johanan,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  died 
about  279  c.e. 

mm.ionRApHY  :  Bacber,  Aq.  Pal,  Amor.  ii.letscq.;  Frankel 
Meho,  pp.  lllb  ct  scq.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii., 


^ Iff.;  Dm’,  iii.  85  ct  scq.;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin,  ed.  Filipowski, 

PP*  lioa  ci  scq*  1 

s*  s-  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  ABINA:  Palestinian  hagga- 
dist  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth  cen¬ 
tury  c.e.)  ;  junior  contemporary  of  Alia  III. ,  in  whose 
name  he  repeats  some  homiletic  remarks  (Pesik.  B. 
xiv.  60b,  xxi.  109b),  and  senior  of  R.  Yudan,  who 
reports  in  his  name  (Midr.  Teh.  xxxi.  7). 

One  of  the  homilies  bearing  Eleazar’s  name  argues 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  tantamount 
to  all  other  commandments  combined,  which  he 
tries  to  prove  from  passages  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Bible— the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xvi.  28, 
29),  the  Prophets  (Ezek.  xx.  13),  and  the  Ilagio- 
graplia  (Nell.  ix.  13,  14). 

BiRLTOGRArnY :  Bacher,  Agada  dev  Palcstincnsisclicn  Amo- 
‘ lacr ,  in.  0!io  ctscq. 

s-  s-  S.  M. 


ELEAZAR,  ABRAHAM:  Fictitious  author  of 
an  ancient  work  on  alchemy  published  in  Leipsic 
in  1760,  and  bearing  the  title  “  R.  Abrahami  Elea- 
zaris  Uraltes  Chymisches  Werk.”  The  real  author 
seems  to  have  been  Julius  Gervasius  of  Scliwarz- 
burg,  whose  name  is  given  as  the  editor  on  the 
title-page  of  the  first  part.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated 
that  Abraham  took  not  only  his  alchemistic  notions, 
but  also  the  illustrations,  from  the  copper  tablets  of 
Tubal  Cain.  The  edition  of  1760  is  said  on  the  title- 
page  to  be  the  second.  The  second  part  also  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  by  Abraham  Eleazar,  who  asserts  that 
he  merely  reproduces  what  was  engraved  upon 
the  copper  tablets  by  a  certain  Jew,  Samuel  Baruch. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  original  was  written  in 
Latin,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac. 

B ib r j ° g n a p ri y:  Steinsch neider,  Schach  hei  denJndm ,  p.  183* 

RprlhP^  J  r  Fn!6™'- P-  906Vr  FQrst’ BihL  Jud • L  231 :  compare 
Beithelofc,  La  Clnm  ie  au  Mayen  Ape,  i.  280  v 

G. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  AHWAI  (AHBAI) :  Prob¬ 
ably  identical,  according  to  Bacher  (“  Ag.  Tan.”  ii. 
558),  with  Eleazar  b.Mahbai  orMahbai,  a  tannaof  the 
second  century,  contemporary  of  Judah  b.  Bathyra 
and  Aha  I.  (Tosef.,Yeb.  xiv.  4).  He  is  cited  but 
twice  under  this  name.  His  most  important  remark 
is  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuchal  expression 
(“saying”;  literally,  “to  say”),  which  frequently 
follows  the  statement,  “God  spake  to  Moses. ”  and 
which  he  explains  as  implying  that  God  spake  to 
Moses  not  in  Moses'  interest,  but  in  that  of  Israel: 
He  spake  to  Moses  to  say  to  the  people  (Sifra,  Wa- 
yikra,  ii.  13;  compare  Yalk.,  Lev.  431,  where  the  pa¬ 
tronymic  is  “  Dehabai  ”). 

s*  s-  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  ‘ARAK :  Tanna  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  (first  century  c.e.  ).  Being  first  amon  a- 
the  disciples  of  11  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (Ab.  ii! 

8;  Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  3),  he  delighted  his  master  with 
Ins  wisdom  and  penetration,  so  that  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  encomiums  were  lavished  upon  him.  It 
was  said,  “Were  all  the  sages  of  Israel  placed  in  one 
scale,  and  Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak  in  the  other,  he  would 
outweigh  them  all  ”  (Ab  J.c. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  4),  while 
his  great  master  styled  him  “  Rising  Well  ”  or  “  Gush¬ 
ing  Stream”  (P]D1^  5m,  "UJriDn  pjfto,  ib.).  The 
master  once  propounded  the  question,  “Which  ac- 
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quisition  is  best  for  man  to  strive  after?”  Several 
solutions  were  handed  in,  among  them  one  from 
Eleazar,  who  suggested,  “  A  good  heart  ”  (niD  ; 
thereupon  Johanan  remarked,  “I  prefer  Eleazar's 
solution  to  all  of  yours,  since  yours  are  included  in 
his  ”  (Ab.  ii.  9 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  5).  Again,  the  master 
propounded,  “  Which  is  the  worst  characteristic  that 
man  should  shun?”  In  this  case,  also,  Eleazar’s 
reply,  “An  evil  heart,”  was  accepted  by  the  teacher 
(ib.).  Compare  Beruriaii  ;  Consolation. 

In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
also,  Eleazar  distinguished  himself,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  forth  his  master’s  ecstatic  ex¬ 
clamation,  “Happy  art  thou,  O  father  Abraham, 
from  whose  loins  sprang  Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak”  (Yer. 
Hag.  ii.  77a).  To  his  counsel,  often  sought  and  al¬ 
ways  beneficial,  was  applied  the  Biblical  expression 
(Ps.  i.  8),  “Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.” 
Beneficiaries  of  his  counsel  in  their  admiration  styled 
him  “Prophet”;  whereupon  he  remarked,  “I  am 
neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  my 
teachers  have  communicated  to  me  the  traditional 
verity  that  every  counsel  subserving  the  promotion 
of  the  glory  of  God  realizes  good  results”  (Midr. 
Tell.  i.  3.).  His  motto  was,  “Be  diligent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  study ;  be  prepared  to  answer  the  Epicurean, 
and  realize  for  whom  thou  laborest  and  who  thy 
employer  is.” 

Eleazar’s  name  is  connected  with  but  fewlialakot, 
and  with  only  one  lialakic  midrash.  The  reason  for 
this  disappointing  paucity  of  doctrines  and  sayings 
is  found  in  the  story  of  the  period  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  death  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.  The  disci¬ 
ples  chose  Jabneh  for  their  scene  of 
Eleazar  in  activity,  while  Eleazar  went  to  Em- 
Emmaus.  maus,  the  residence  of  his  wife — a  par¬ 
ticularly  healthful  place,  blessed  with 
good  water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  warm  baths. 
Separated  from  his  colleagues,  his  faculties  became 
stunted;  and  he  is  said  to  have  completely  forgotten 
all  he  had  ever  learned  (Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  6 ;  Eccl.  R. 
vii.  7).  In  later  years  he  was  pointed  out  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  self-opinionated ;  the  Talmud  applying 
to  him  the  motto  of  R.  Nehorai:  “Inter  tli3rself  in  a 
place  where  the  Law  is  studied,  and  think  not  that 
it  will  seek  thee ;  for  only  thy  colleagues  will  per¬ 
petuate  it  in  thy  possession :  rely  not  on  thine  own 
understanding  ”  (Sliab.  147b ;  Ab.  iv.  14). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  74  et  seq. ;  Briill,  Mcbo 
ha-Mislmdk ,  i.  S7 ;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah,  p.  91 ;  Ham¬ 
burger,  R.  B.  T.  il.  155;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ii.  s.v. ; 
Weiss,  Dor  Dor  wc-Dorshaw ,  ii.  SO ;  Zacuto,  Yuliasin ,  ed. 
Filipowski,  p.  35b. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  ARYEH.  See  Low,  Eleazar. 

ELEAZAR  B.  AZARIAH ;  Mishnaic  scholar 
of  the  second  generation  (first  century  c.e.); 
junior  contemporary  of  Gamaliel  II.,  Eliezer  b. 
Hyrcanus,  and  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  and  senior  of 
Akiba  (Sifre,  Dent.  32;  Sanli.  101a).  He  traced  his 
pedigree  for  ten  generations  back  to  Ezra  (Ber.  27b  ; 
Yer.  Yeb.  i.  3b),  and  wras  very  wealthy  (Sliab.  54b; 
Bezah  23a;  compare  Kid.  49b).  These  circum¬ 
stances,  added  to  his  erudition,  gained  for  him  great 
popularity.  When  Gamaliel  II.,  in  consequence  of 
his  provoking  demeanor,  was  temporarily  deposed 
V. — 7 


from  the  patriarchate,  Eleazar,  though  still  very 
young,  was  elevated  to  that  office  by  the  deliberate 
choice  of  his  colleagues.  He  did  not,  however,  oc¬ 
cupy  it  for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  Sanhedrin 
reinstated  Gamaliel.  He  was  retained  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  (“  ab  bet  din”),  nevertheless,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Gamaliel  should  lecture  three  (some  say  two) 
Sabbaths,  and  Eleazar  every  fourth  (or  third)  Sab¬ 
bath  (Ber.  27b  et  seq. ;  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7c  et  seq. ;  Yer. 
Ta‘an.  iv.  67d). 

In  company  with  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba, 
lie  journeyed  to  Rome  (Kallah  R.  vii. ;  Derek  Erez 
R.  v.).  Neither  the  object  of  the  journey  nor  the 
result  of  the  mission  is  stated;  but  that  affairs  im¬ 
portant  as  pressing  were  involved  is  apparent  from 
the  season  at  which  the  journey  was  undertaken: 
they  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Booths  aboard  the  ship 
(Sifra,  Emor,  xvi.  2 ;  Suk.  41b).  With  the  same  com¬ 
panions  Eleazar  once  visited  the  ruins 
Journey  to  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Sifre, 
Rome.  Deut.  43).  On  a  visit  to  the  aged 
Dosa  b.  Harkinas  the  latter  joyfully 
exclaimed,  “  In  him  I  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  saying  (Ps.  xxxvii.  25):  ‘I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread'”  (Yeb.  16a; 
Yer.  Yeb.  i.  3c  et  seq.),  by  which  he  probably  alluded 
to  Eleazar’s  great  learning  and  liis  proverbial  wealth. 
The  latter  was  amassed  b}r  dealing  in  wine,  oil 
(Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  v.  1;  B.  B.  91a),  and  cattle 
(Sliab.  54b;  Bezali  23a).  Subsequent  generations 
entertained  the  belief  that  dreaming  of  Eleazar  b. 
Azariab  presaged  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

With  Eleazar’s  accession  to  the  patriarchate  the 
portals  of  the  academy  were  opened  wide  to  all  who 
sought  admittance.  It  is  said  that  three  hundred 
benches  had  to  be  added  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  eager  throngs  which  pressed  into  the  halls  of 
learning.  Under  his  presidency,  too,  a  review  of 
undecided  points  of  law  was  undertaken.  To  Elea¬ 
zar  rabbinic  homiletics  owes  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  called  pDIDD  (=  “  contiguous  ”),  by  which  one 
Scriptural  passage  is  explained  or  supplemented  by 
another  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  it. 
Thus,  Eleazar  declares  that  the  slanderer  and  the 
listener  and  the  false  witness  deserve 
His  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  He  derives 
Exegetic  this  idea  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Principle,  expression  (Ex.  xxii.  30  [A.  Y.  81]), 
“Ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs,”  and  (ib. 
xxiii.  1)  the  prohibition  against  raising  false  reports, 
bearing  false  witness,  and  associating  with  the  false 
witness  (Pes.  118a;  Mak.  23a). 

In  his  homilies  he  general^  aims  to  bring  out 
some  ethical  or  practical  lesson.  With  reference  to 
the  Day  of  Atonement  the  Bible  says  (Lev.  xri.  30), 

“  On  that  day  .  .  .  ye  may  be  clean  [Hebr.  riilDD 
=  “ye  shall  cleanse  yourselves ”]  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord.”  Therefrom  Eleazar  draws  the 
lesson,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  day  extends  only  to 
sins  against  God,  while  sins  against  man  are  not 
forgiven  unless  the  offended  party  has  first  been 
reconciled  (Yoma  viii.  9;  Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  viii.  2). 
The  Bible  says  (Deut.  xxiii.  8  [A.  Y.  7]),  “Thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian  .  .  .  because  thou  wast 
a  stranger  in  his  land.”  Thereupon  Eleazar  re- 
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marks,  “The  Egyptians  admitted  the  Israelites  out 
of  self-interest;  nevertheless  God  accounts  their  act 
as  one  of  merit.  Now,  if  he  who  unintentionally 
confers  a  favor  is  accorded  a  token  of  merit,  how 
much  more  so  he  who  intentionally  does  a  good  deed  ” 
(Sifre,  Deut.  252 ;  compare  Ber.  63b).  Similar  is  his 
deduction  from  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  which  sa}rs,  “  When 
thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and 
hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
fatherless,  and  for  the  widow:  that  tiie  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.” 
“  Here,  ”  argues  Eleazar,  “  the  Bible  promises  bless¬ 
ings  to  him  by  whom  a  good  deed  is  done  uninten¬ 
tionally  ;  hence  if  one  unwittingly  loses  money,  and 
a  need}T  one  finds  it  and  sustains  life  thereon,  God 
will  bless  the  loser  for  it”  (Sifra,  Wayikra  [Hoba], 
xii.  13;  Sifre,  Deut.  183). 

Eleazar  was  independent  in  his  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tations.  He  often  rejected  Akiba’s  opinions,  re¬ 
marking,  “Even  if  thou  persist  the  whole  day  in  ex¬ 
tending  and  limiting  [see  Hermeneutics],  I  shall 
not  harken  to  thee”  (Sifra,  Zaw,  xi.  6;  Men.  89a), 
or,  “  Turn  from  the  Haggadah  and  bc- 
Biblical  take  thee  to  the  laws  affecting  leprosy 
Inter-  and  the  defilement  of  tents”  (D*V<D 
pretations.  JY&n&tt;  Hag.  14a;  Sanli.  38b).  Above 
all,  he  strove  to  be  methodical.  When 
one  applied  to  him  for  information  on  a  Biblical 
topic,  he  furnished  that;  was  he  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  mishnah,  a  halakah,  or  a  haggadah,  he  ex¬ 
plained  each  point.  Eleazar  was  opposed  to  frequent 
sentences  of  capital  punishment.  In  his  opinion 
a  court  that  averages  more  than  one  execution  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  is  a  murderous  court  (Mak. 
i.  10;  see  Capital  Punishment). 

In  the  following  few  sentences  is  comprised  Elea- 
zar’s  practical  pliilosoplry : 

“  Without  religion  there  is  no  true  wisdom :  without  wisdom 
there  is  no  religion.  Where  there  is  no  wisdom  there  is  no  fear 
of  God ;  where  there  is  no  fear  of  God  there  is 
Wisdom,  no  wisdom.  Where  there  is  no  discernment 
there  is  no  learning ;  without  learning  there 

tT  dis«emment.  W nere  there  is  a.  want  of  Isrosid,  study  of 

the  Torah  can  not  thrive;  without  study  or  cue  Toran  mere  is  » 
lack  of  bread. 

“  With  what  is  he  to  be  compared  who  possesses  more  knowl¬ 
edge  than  good  deeds  ?  With  a  tree  of  many  branches  and  but 
few  roots.  A  storm  comes  and  plucks  it  up  and  turns  it  over. 
Thus  also  Scripture  says  (Jer.  xvii.  6),  ‘He  shall  be  like  the 
heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh ;  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land 
and  not  inhabited.’  But  what  does  he  resemble  who  can  show 
more  good  deeds  than  learning  ?  A  tree  of  few  branches  and 
many  roots.  Even  should  all  the  winds  of  heaven  rage  against 
it,  they  could  not  move  it  from  its  place.  Thus,  the  Bible  says 
(l.c.  8),  ‘He  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  care¬ 
ful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from  yielding 
fruit  ’  ”  (Ab.  iii.  17 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxii.  1). 

While  lie  lived  he  enjoyed  the  encomiums  of  his 
famous  colleagues,  who  said,  “That  generation  in 
which  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  flourishes  can  not  be 
termed  orphan”  (Hag.  3b;  Mek.,  Bo,  xvi.);  and 
when  he  died  the  learned  said,  “With  the  death  of 
R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  was  removed  the  crown  of  the 
sages”  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  3;  Sotah  49b;  Yer.  Sotah 
ix.  24c). 


Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ay.  Tan.  i.  219  etseq.;  Briill,  Mebo 
ha-Mishnah,  i.  88  et  seq.;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah ,  pp. 
91  et  seq .;  Griitz,  Gescli.  2d  ed.,  iv.  37  et  seq.;  Hamburger,  R. 
B.  T.  ii.  156  et  seq.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.,  s.v.;  Weiss, 
Dor ,  ii.  94  etseq.;  Zacuto,  Yulia  sin,  ed.  Filipowski,  pp.  39b 
ct  seq. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  OF  BARTOTA.  See  Eleazar 
b.  Judaii  op  Bartota. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DAMA.  See  Ben  Dama. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DINAI:  Leader  of  the  Zealots 
(35-60,  o.e.).  When  the  Jews  of  Penea  had  bound¬ 
ary  disputes  with  the  pagan  population  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  procurator  Fad  us  killed  Annibas,  one  of 
the  three  leaders,  and  banished  the  other  two,  Am- 
rani  and  Eleazar.  The  latter  may  be  identical  with 
Eleazar  b.  Dinai.  When  Jewish  pilgrims  traversing 
Samaritan  territory  were  killed  by  hostile  Samari¬ 
tans,  the  Jews  in  self-defense  called  Eleazar  b.  Dinai 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  he  ravaged  Akraba- 
tene. 

The  procurator  Felix  succeeded  by  cunning  in 
capturing  Eleazar  and  his  band,  sending  him  in 
chains  to  Rome  (Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xx.  1,  §  1 ;  6,  §  1 ; 
8,  §  5;  “B.  J.”  ii.  12,  §  4;  13,  §  2). 

Rabbinical  sources  also  mention  Eleazar.  The 
Midrash  to  Cant.  iii.  5  says  that  in  the  days  of 
Amram  and  (Ben)  Dinai  the  Jews  prematurely  at¬ 
tempted  liberation.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  com¬ 
panion  of  Eleazar,  Tehina  ben  Perisha  by  name, 
probably  the  Alexander  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Through  the  example  of  these  two  men  murders 
became  so  frequent  that  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
for  an  unknown  murderer  (Deut.  xxi.  1-8)  was  abol¬ 
ished  (Sotah  ix.  9;  Tosef.  xiv.  1;  Bab.  47b;  Yer. 
24a ;  Sifre,  Deut.  205).  The  wife  of  Eleazar  b.  Dinai 
is  also  mentioned  (Ket.  27a). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gescli.  4th  eel.,  iii.  431,  436 ;  Schiirer, 
Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  i.  570;  Biichler,  Das  Grosso  Synedrion  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  p.  143,  Vienna,  1902. 

G.  S.  Kr. 

ELEAZAR  B.  DTJRDAIA :  A  famous  peni¬ 
tent,  quoted  both  as  a  warning  against  debauch¬ 
ery,  which  leads  to  death,  and  as  an  encouragement 

to  repentance,  leads  -to  eternal  happiness.  It 

is  related  of  him  that,  after  leading  a  life  of  licen¬ 
tiousness,  he  at  last  bethought  himself  of  his  latter 
end.  He  mentally  sought  intercessors  among  the 
elements,  beseeching  them  to  appeal  for  his  pardon 
and  future  peace;  but  none  was  found  competent  to 
act  for  him,  they  themselves  being  finite,  and  doomed 
to  annihilation.  Concluding  that  his  future  de¬ 
pended  solely  on  himself,  he  prayed  and  wept  until 
lie  died.  Thereupon,  legend  adds,  a  Bat  Kol  an¬ 
nounced  that  Eleazar  was  assured  of  happiness  in 
the  hereafter.  When  Rabbi  (Judah  I.)  heard  this 
story,  he  exclaimed,  “Verily,  some  procure  eternal 
happiness  only  after  toiling  many  years,  while  others 
obtain  the  same  result  in  a  short  time  ”  (‘Ab.  Zarali 
17a). 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  ELEAZAR  HA-KAPPAR. 

See  Bar  Kappara. 

ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER)  B.  ENOCH:  A 

scholarly  contemporary  of  ‘  Akabia  b.  Mahalalel  and 
Gamaliel  II.  According  to  the  statement  of  Judah 
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Eleazar  to.  Azariah 
Eleazar  ben  J ose 


b.  ‘Illai,  it  was  this  Eleazar,  and  not  ‘Arabia,  who 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  the 
reason  that  he  quibbled  about  the  rabbinic  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  “cleansing  of  hands ”  (‘Eduy.  v.  6). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him;  but  the  fact  of  his 
being  cited  in  connection  with  ‘Akabia,  and  the 
explicit  declaration  of  the  transgression  which 
prompted  the  august  tribunal  to  excommunicate 
him,  evidence  his  prominence  in  his  day.  Probably 
because  of  excommunication,  in  which  state .  he 
ended  his  earthly  existence  (ib.),  none  of  his  doctrines 
was  discussed  in  the  academies  or  recorded  in  rabbinic 
literature. 

Bibliography  :  Meiri,  Introduction  to *  Apot,  ed.  Stern,  lib; 
Mendelsohn,  in  Rev.  Et.  Jiiivcs ,  xli.  39  et  scq. 

S.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  OF  HAGRONIA  :  Babylonian 
scholar  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation  (fifth  cen¬ 
tury);  junior  of  Aha  b.  Jacob  and. Baba  (b.  Joseph). 
He  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
and  both  times  in  connection  with  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Once  he  incurs  divine  punishment 
for  assuming  rabbinic  authority  at  a  place  over 
which  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Alia  b.  Jacob 
(£Er.  63a) ;  and  then  again  he  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  dreamed  an  ominous  dream.  It  was  a  season  of 
drought  at  Ilagronia  (Agranum ;  Neubauer,  “  G.  T.” 
p.  347)  when  Baba  happened  to  visit  the  town.  He 
ordained  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  but  no  rain 
came.  Then  he  inquired,  “Hid  any  one  have  a 
dream  last  night?”  Eleazar  had  had  one,  and  at 
Baba's  request  he  told  it  as  follows;  “There  was 
said  to  mein  my  dream,  ‘  Good  greetings  to  the  good 
teacher  from  the  good  Lord  who,  in  His  goodness, 
doeth  good  to  His  people. 5  ”  On  hearing  this  Baba 
remarked,  “  This  betokens  that  Heaven  will  be  pro¬ 
pitious.  ”  Thereupon  prayer  was  again  offered,  and 
soon  rain  descended  (Ta‘an.  24b). 
s.  s.  S..M. 

ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER)  B.  HISMA :  Tanna 
of  the  second  and  third  generations  (second 
century);  disciple  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  Ga¬ 
maliel ‘il.  (Hag.  3a;  Hor.  10a).  In  their  use  of  the 
word  “  ben  ”  in  connection  with  his  cognomen  “His- 

ma  ”  or  “  plasma  ”  {see  Geiger,  ScLriften,  ”  iv.  3-iS, 

and  Struck,  “Einleitung  in  den  Thalmud,77  2d  ed., 
p.  81),  the  sources  are  inconsistent;  its  insertion, 
however,  seems  justifiable.  “Hisma”  is  not  an  ad¬ 
jectival  cognomen  (see  Eleazar  I.),  but  a  locative, 
the  place  probably  being  identical  with  Hizmeh 
(see  Luncz,  “Jerusalem,”  vi.  67;  Hastings,  “Diet. 
Bible,”  i.,s.v.  “Azmaveth”);  hence  “ben  Hisma” 
means  “son  of  [=  “ native  of”]  Hisma ”  (compare 
R.  II.  17a;  Meg.  19a;  Kid.  ii.  3). 

Several  lialakot  are  preserved  under  Eleazar  s 
name  in  the  Mishnah  (Ter.  iii.  5;  B.  M.  vii.  5),  and 
he  is  met  with  in  halakic  controversies  with  Eleazar 
b.  Azariali  and  Akiba  (Keg.  vii.  2 ;  Sifra,  Tazria  ,  i. 
2),  and  with  Eliezer  b.  Jacob  I.  (Pes.  32a ;  Yalk.,  Lev. 
638) ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  economic  rule  that 
the  employee  is  not  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  his 
employer’s  produce  greater  than  the  amount  of  his 
wages  (B.  M.  vii.  5,  92a;  Sifre,  Deut.  266). 

Some  haggadot  also  are  ascribed  to  him  (Mek., 
Beshallah,  Wayassa4,  4;  ib .,  Amalek,  1 ;  Yoma  19b). 
Conjointly  with  B.  Joshua,  he  gives  an  allegorical 


reason  for  Amalek’s  attack  on  Israel  (Ex.  xvii.  Set 
seq.)  just  at  the  time  it  occurred.  Citing  Job  viii. 

11,  “Can  a  rush  grow  up  without 
Specimen  mire?  Can  the  flag  grow  without 
of  water?”  he  remarks,  “Even  so  is  it 
Exegesis,  impossible  for  Israel  to  flourish  with¬ 
out  the  Law ;  and  since  they  had  neg¬ 
lected  the  Law  [see  Ex.  xvii.  1-7],  an  enemy  was 
ordered  out  to  war  against  them 77  (compare  Yalk. 
to  Ex.  l.c. ,  %  262  -  anonymous  in  Yalk.  to  Job  l.c., 
%  904).  Again,  he  cites  Isa.  xliii.  22,  “  But  thou  hast 
not  called  on  me,  O  Jacob,”  and  applies  it  to  those 
who  are  not  devout  in  their  prayers,  but  while  re¬ 
citing  the  “Shema‘  ”  communicate  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  by  sign  language  (compare  Yalk.  to  Isa.  l.c., 
§318). 

Not  only  was  he  possessed  of  wide  rabbinic  learn¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  also  an  adept  in  the  sciences.  Joshua, 
introducing  him  and  Johanan  b.  (Gudgada)  Nuri  to 
the  notice  of  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.,  remarked  of 
them  that  they  could  approximately  calculate  the 
number  of  drops  contained  in  the  ocean  (Hor.  10a). 
As  they  were  very  poor,  Gamaliel  appointed  them 
to  remunerative  offices  in  the  academy  (Sifre, 
Deut.  14;  Yalk.,  Deut.  902;  Hor.  l.c.).  Probably 
it  was  here — because  the  academicians  sought  from 
him  instruction  in  secular  science— that  Eleazar  re¬ 
marked,  “  The  laws  concerning  birds’  nests  and  those 
concerning  the  incipient  uncleanness  of  woman  are 
elements  of  the  Law,  while  astronomy  and  geom¬ 
etry  are  only  condiments  of  wisdom 77  (Ab.  iii.  18 ; 
Ab.  B.  H.  xxvii.  2). 


Bibliography;  Bacber,  Ag.  Tail.  i.  8<4,  Brull,  h(> 

Mishnah,  i.  149 ;  Frankel,  Darke  lia-Misfmah ,  p.  134 ,  Geiger, 
Schriftcn ,  iv.  343;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot .  ii.,  s.v.\  Weiss, 
Dor,  ii.  133 ;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin,  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  41b. 


ELEAZAR  B.  JACOB.  See  Eliezer  b.  Jacob. 


ELEAZAR  B.  JAIR ;  Leader  of  the  Sicarii,  the 
remnant  of  whom,  driven  from  Jerusalem  about  70 
by  Eleazar  b.  Ananias,  retired  to  Masada.  Eleazar 
was  a  descendant  of  Judah,  the  founder  of  the  party 
of  Zealots.  Besieged  by  the  Romans,  Eleazar  ex¬ 
horted  his  fellow  warriors  to  prefer  death  to  slavery, 
and,  when  it  became  necessary,  to  kill  first  their 

XamiHesand  tlien  themsel-res.  This  speech..  togetliGr 

with  a  dirge  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ascribed  to 
him,  is  found  in  Hebrew  in  Y  osippon,  cb.  97,  though 
the  hero  is  here  erroneously  called  “  Eleazar  b.  Ana¬ 
nias.  ” 

Bibliography;  Griitz,  Gescli.  4th  ed.,  iii.  460,  549;  Schiirer, 
Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  i.  639.  ^ 

G  S.  Kr. 

ELEAZAR  (LAZAR)  BEN  JOSE  I.:  Tanna 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  (second  cen¬ 
tury).  He  was  second  among  the  five  learned 
sons  of  Jose  b.  Halafta  (Sbab.  118b;  Yer.  Yeb.  i. 
2b) ;  and  the  father  repeatedly  reports  opinions  which 
he  had  heard  from  Eleazar  (Sifre,  Deut.  148;  Pes. 
117a;  Yoma  67a),  while  the  latter  transmits  liala- 
kot  in  his  father’s  name  (Men.  54b;  Pesik.  i.  4a). 
He  is  often  cited  in  the  Tosefta,  though  never  in  the 
Mishnah.  He  accompanied  Simon  b.  lohai  on  a 
visit  to  Rome,  with  the  object  of  appealing  to  the 
government  for  the  abrogation  of  the  renewed  Ha- 
drianic  decrees,  which  seriously  impeded  the  religious 
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life  of  the  Jews.  On  the  way  Eleazar  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  but  he  recovered  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  journey  (Me‘i,  1Tb;  see  Kashi).  The 
mission  was  successful  (Me‘i.  17a  scq. ;  see  Simeon 
b.  Yohai),  and  at  Home  Eleazar  met  the  organizer  of 
the  first  Roman  Jewish  academy,  Mattai  b.  Heresh, 
with  whom  he  discussed  halakic  questions  (Yoma 
84b;  Med.  17a). 

Of  this  and  other  journeys  Eleazar  reports  some 
experiences.  In  Rome  he  saw  the  curtain  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  high  priest’s  golden  head- 
band,  which  Titus  had  carried  thither  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Toma  57a;  feuk.  5a).  In  Alexandria  he  learned 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  filled  in  with  Jewish 
bodies  unfinished  places  in  the  walls:  he  is  even  said 
to  have  actualty  seen  evidences  of  those  cruelties 
(Sanh.  111a).  Twice  he  reports  controversies  with 
Samaritans  (Sotali  33b  [Yer.  Sotah  vii.  21a  reads 
“Eleazar  b.  Simon”];  Sanh.  90b). 

Eleazar  lays  great  stress  on  philanthropic  works, 
saying,  “  Charity  and  benevolence  are  intercessors 
for  Israel :  they  effect  peace  between  God  and  the 
people”  (Tosef.,  Pes.  iv.  IS;  B.  B.  10a).  He  fur¬ 
ther  says,  “  Whoso  sinnethand  repeuteth,  and  there¬ 
after  leadetli  an  upright  life,  obtainetli  immediate 
pardon;  but  whoso  saith,  ‘I  shall  sin  and  then  re¬ 
pent,  ’  three  times  will  he  be  forgiven,  but  no  more  ” 
(Ab.  R.  N.  xl.  5). 

BmuoGRAPH y :  Barter,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  412;  Briill,  Mebn  ha- 
Mislinah  l.  246;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ii.,  s.v.i  Weiss, 
Dor,  n.  lb/ ;  see  also  Griitz,  Geseh.  2d  ed.,  iv.  208;  Vogel- 
stem  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  cler  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i.  31. 

s-  s-  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  (LAZAR)  B.  JOSE  II.:  Pales¬ 
tinian  amora  of  the  fifth  generation  (fifth  century); 
senior  of  Nahman  II.  and  Alia  III.  (Pesik.  v.  55a). 
Most  of  his  utterances  are  remarks  which  he  had 
directly  or  indirectly  heard  from  Abbalm,  Ilanina 
b.  Abbalm,  Tanhum  b.  Hiyya,  and  others  (Yer.  Ber. 
vii.  lid;  Yer.  Ma‘as.  i.  49a,  ii.  49c ;  Yer.  ‘Er.  iii. 
23d ;  Lam.  R.  iii.  17);  but  he  also  expresses  his  own 
views,  both  doctrinal  and  homilctical  (Yer.  Sliab. 
xvi.  15d;  Yer.  Kil.  viii.  31a;  Yer.  Hallah,  ii.  58b; 
Ex.  R.  xx iii.  5;  Lev.  R.  xi.  6;  Pesik.  l.c.).  His 
father,  Jose  II.,  seems  to  have  been  his  principal 
teacher,  for  frequently  it  was  before  him  that  Elea¬ 
zar  propounded  his  views  (Yer.  Ber.  i.  3d,  iv.  8a; 
Yer.  Ned.  iv.  3Sd);  and  it  is  related  that  his  father 
often  chided  him  tor  lack  of  zeal.  Quoting  the  state¬ 
ment  (I  Chron.  ix.  20),  “In  time  past  the  Lord  was 
with  him  [Pliinehas],”  he  used  to  say,  “As  long  as 
Phinehas  was  zealous  for  the  Law,  the  Lord  was 
with  him;  but  when  he  ceased  to  be  zealous  the 
Lord  forsook  him  ”  (Yer.  Yoma  i.  38d;  Yer,  Meg.  i. 
72a;  Yer.  Hor.  iii.  47d). 

s-  s-  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER,  LAZAR)  B.  JU¬ 
DAH  OF  BARTOTA  (BIRIA,  BIRTA,  BIR- 
TOTA)  :  Scholar  and  philanthropist  of  the  third 
tannaitic  generation  (first and  second  centimes);  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Joshua  b.  ILananiah,  and  contemporaiy  of 
Akiba  (T.  T.  iii.  4,  5;  Tosef.,  Bek.  vii.  6).  Some¬ 
times  the  cognomen  is  omitted  (compare  Tosef., 
Zab.  i.  5,  and  Zab.  i.  1),  and  sometimes  the  patro¬ 
nymic  (Ab.  iii.  7).  TV  Idle  his  name  is  connected 
with  but  few  lialakot,  and  with  still  fewer  mid- 


rashim,  he  has  established  for  himself  an  indelible 
name  in  the  list  of  the  charitable.  His  motto  was, 
“Give  Him  of  His  own:  thyself  and  what  thou 
possessest  are  His,  as  David  says  (I  Chron.  xxix. 
14):  ‘All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have 
we  given  tliee  ’  ”  (Ab.  iii.  7);  and  he  lived  up  to  his 
motto.  It  is  related  that  he  was  so  extravagant  in 
his  benevolence  as  to  give  away  all  that  he  possessed; 
wherefore  the  collectors  for  the  poor  would  avoid 
meeting  him  (Ta‘an.  24a).  In  illustration  of  this 
characteristic,  the  Talmud  (ib.)  cites  the  following 
instance:  “Eleazar’s  daughter  was  to  be  married. 
While  making  purchases  for  the  occasion,  he  espied 
the  collectors,  who  were  hiding  from  him.  He  over¬ 
took  them,  and  begged  them  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  mission.  They  informed  him  that  they  were 
soliciting  for  a  marriage  portion  for  a  couple  of 
orphans,  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  ‘Verily,  that 
couple  takes  precedence  over  my  daughter  ’ ;  and  he 
gave  them  all  that  he  had  about  him.”  Legend 
adds  that  he  retained  one  zuz,  and  with  that  he 
bought  wheat,  which  he  carried  home  and  put  away 
in  the  storeroom.  When  his  wife  soon  afterward 
tried  to  open  the  room  in  order  to  see  what  Eleazar 
had  brought,  it  was  found  to  be  full  to  overflowing 
with  grain.  In  the  meantime  Eleazar  had  repaired 
to  the  academy,  and  thither  his  daughter  hastened 
with  the  joyful  tidings,  remarking,  “Come  and  see 
what  thy  friend  has  clone  for  thee  ” ;  but  when  he 
had  heard  her  story,  he  consecrated  the  grain  also  to 
charity. 

Bibliography  :  Barber,  Ag.  Tan .  i.  442 ;  Briill,  Mcbo  ha-Mish- 
nah,  1. 142 ;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah ,  p.  134 ;  Heilprin, 
56b  ha'I)orot'  s-v-'  Zacuto,  Tuhasin ,  ed.  Filipowski,  p. 

s-  s-  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  JUDAH  BEN  KALONY- 
MUS  OF  WORMS :  Talmudist  and  cabalist; 
born,  probably  at  Mayence,  about  1176;  died  at 
W  orms  in  1238.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Ivalonymus  family  of  Mayence,  and  a  disciple  of 
Judah  he-Hasid,  who  initiated  him  into  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  at  that  time  little  known  in  German}1-, 
According  to  Zunz,  Eleazar  was  liazzan  at  Erfurt 
before  he  became  rabbi  at  Worms.  In  1233  he  took 
part  in  the  great  Synod  of  Mayence  which  enacted 
the  body  of  regulations  known  as  “  Takkanot  SliuM  ” 
(D*l^=  “  Speyer,  Worms,  Mayence  ”).  Eleazar  under¬ 
went  great  sufferings  during  the  Crusades.  On  the 
night  of  22  Kislew,  1196,  he  was  engaged  on  his 
commentary  on  Genesis  (he  relates  that  he  had 
reached  the  parashah  Wayesheb),  when  two  cru¬ 
saders  entered  his  house  and  killed  his  wife  Dulcina, 
his  two  daughters  Belat  and  Hannah,  and  his  son 
Jacob.  His  wife  had  conducted  a  business  in  parch¬ 
ment  scrolls  in  order  to  support  the  family  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study. 

Eleazar  developed  a  vigorous  activity  in  many 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  a  Talmudist 
of  vast  erudition,  a  liturgist  gifted  with  a  clear  and 
easy  style,  and  an  astronomer,  and  was  well  versed  in 
the  sciences  open  to  the  Jews  of  Germany  at  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  cabalist  swayed 
by  hallucinations;  he  saw  legions  of  angels  and 
demons,  and  exerted  himself  to  spread  cabalistic 
systems  which  went  far  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
the  authors  ot  the  Cabala.  In  his  cabalistic  works 
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he  developed  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mysti¬ 
cism  associated  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
philosophical  Cabala  of  the  school  of  Isaac  the  Blind 
is  replaced  by  arithmetical  speculations.  By  the 
gematria  and  notarikon  systems  of  interpretation 
found  in  the  Talmud,  Eleazar  invented  new  combi¬ 
nations  by  which  miracles  could  be  performed.  The 
haggadic  anthropomorphism  which  he  had  com¬ 
bated  in  his  earlier  works  (“  Ha-Rokeah, 5  Sha  aie 
lia-Sod  weha-Yihud  ”)  occupied  later  the  foremost 
place  in  his  cabalistic  writings.  Eleazar ’s  great  merit 
lies  not  in  his  new  cabalistic  system,  but  in  his  ethical 
works.  In  these  lie  shows  greatness  of  soul  and  a 
piety  bordering  upon  asceticism.  Though  so  se¬ 
verely  tried  by  fate,  he  inculcates  cheerfulness,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  love  for  humanity. 

Eleazar’s  ethical  works  are:  (1)  “  Ha-Rokeah,  ”  on 
the  numerical  value  of  the  word  np“lri,  corresponding 
to  that  of  Sti&K  (=  308).  It  is  divided 
Ethical  into  497  paragraphs  containing  liala- 
Works.  kot  and  ethics ;  first  published  at  Fano, 

1505.  (2)  “Adderet  ha-Shem,”  still 

extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (3) 

“ Moreh  Hatta’im,”  or  “Seder  ha-Kapparot,”  on 
penitence  and  confession  of  sin,  first  published  at 
Venice,  1548.  This  work,  which  is  included  in  the 
Hilkot  Teshubali  of  the  “Ha-Rokeah,”  has  been  re¬ 
produced  many  times  under  various  titles.  It 
appeared  under  the  title  “  Darke  Teshubali  ”  at  the 
end  of  the  responsa  of  Me'ir  of  Rothcnburg  in  the 
Prague  edition;  as  “ Tnyane  Teshubali,”  or  “Seder 
Teshubali,”  in  the  Sephardic  ritual  of  1584;  as 
“Yesod  Teshubali,”  with  additions  by  Isaac  ben 
Moses  Elies,  first  published  in  1583;  as  “Yore  Hat¬ 
ta’im  ba-Derek” ;  and  as  “Sefer  ha-Kapparot.”^  The 
title  adopted  here  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
“Kol  Bo,”  in  which  the  work  was  reproduced. 
(4)  “Sefer  ha-Hayyim,”  treating  of  the  unity  of 
God,  of  the  soul  and  its  attributes,  and  of  the  three 
stages  (recognized  by  the  ancients  as  “plant,  ani¬ 
mal,  and  intellectual”)  in  man’s  life.  (5)  “Slia'are 
ha-Sod  ha-Yiliud  weha-Emunah,”  a  treatise  on  the 
unity  and  incorporeality  of  God,  combating  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Haggadah  (published  by 
Jellinek  in  the  “  Kokabe  Yizhak  ”  collection  [xxvii.]. 

Eleazar’s  mystical  works  are :  (1)  “  Yir’at  El,  ”  still 
extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library,  con¬ 
taining  mystical  commentaries  on  Psalm  lxvii.,  on 
the  Menorali,  and  on  Sefirat  lia-‘Omer.  (2)  “Sefer 
ha-Kabod,”  mystical  explanations  of 
Cabalistic  various  Biblical  passages  (Neubauer, 
Works.  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  1566, 
1).  (3)  “  Yayin  ha-Rekah,”  mystical 

commentaries  on  the  five  Megillot.  Those  on  Ruth 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  were  published  at  Lublin, 
1608.  (4)  A  commentary  on  Psalm  cxlv.  (MS.  De 

Rossi  No.  1138).  (5)  A  commentary  on  the  prayers 

mentioned  by  Joseph  Delmedigo  in  his  “Mazref  la- 
Hokmah”  (p.  14b).  (6)  “Ta‘ame  we-Sodot  ha- 

fefillah”  (Neubauer,  ib.  No.  1575.)  (7)  “Perush  ‘al 
Sefer  Yezirah,”  a  commentary  on  the  “Yezirah,” 
being  extracts  from  Sliabbethai  Donnolo’s  commen¬ 
tary.  Fragments  of  this  work  were  first  published 
at  Mantua  in  1562,  later  in  several  other  places;  a 
complete  edition  was  printed  at  Przemysl,  1889. 
(8)  “Midrash  we-Perush  ‘al  ha-Torah,”  cabalistic 


commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  mentioned  by  Azu- 
lai.  (9)  “  Sha‘are  Binah,”  in  which,  interpreting 
Biblical  verses  by  the  system  of  gematriyyot,  he 
shows  the  origin  of  many  haggadot  of  the  Talmud. 
This  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  Solomon  al- 
Kabiz  in  his  “Manot  ha-Lewi.”  (10)  “Shi'ur  Ko- 
mah,”  a  commentary  on  the  “Shi‘ur  Komah,”  the 
“Pirke  de-Rabbi  Yishma'el,”  and  the  “Merkabah” 
(MS.  Michael).  (11)  “  Sefer  lia-Hokmah,  ”  cabalistic 
treatise  on  the  various  names  of  God  and  of  angels, 
and  on  the  seventy-three  “  Gates  of  the  Torah  ”  Cnyp 
lTnn).  (IS)  “  Sefer  ha-Shem,  ”  mystical  dissertations 
on  the  names  of  twenty-two  letters,  with  a  table  of 
permutations  (Neubauer,  ib.  No.  1569,  4).  (13)  “  Eser 
Shemot,”  commentary  on  the  ten  names  of  God 
(MS.  Michael,  No.  175).  (14)  A  commentary  on  the 
piyyut  “Ha-Ohez.”  (15)  Six  small  cabalistic  trea¬ 
tises  entitled  “Sod  ha-Ziwwug,”  “Sefer  ha-Ne‘e- 
lam,”  “Sefer  Mal’akim,”  “Sefer  Tagim,”  “Sefer 
Pesak,”  and  “Sefer  ha-Kolot,”  all  of  which  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript  (Neubauer,  ib.  No.  1566).  (16) 

“Likkutim,”  cabalistic  fragments,  mentioned  by  Re- 
canate.  *  (17)  “Sode  Raza,”  a  treatise  on  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  Cabala,  particularly  on  the  “  Merkabah.”  Part 
of  this  work  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1701, 
under  the  title  “  Sefer  Razi’el  ha-Gadol.  ”  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  the  editor  says  that  he  decided  to  publish 
this  book  after  having  seen  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  had  been  produced  in  French  under  the  title 
“Images  des  Lettres  de  P Alphabet.” 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Eleazar  wrote  tosafot 
to  many  Talmudical  treatises,  referred  to  by  Beza- 
lel  Ashkenazi  in  his  “  Shittali  Mekubbezet  ” ;  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  “  Shekalim  ”  in  the  Palestinian  recension, 
cited  by  Asheri  in  his  commentary  to  that  treatise  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud;  thirty-six  chapters  on  the 
examination  of  slaughtered  animals  (MS.  Michael 
No.  307).  Zunz  enumerates  fifty -five  liturgical 
poems  and  dirges  composed  by  Eleazar  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  Ashkenazic  mahzorim,  kinot,  and 


selihot. 

Bibliography:  Zacuto,  Yulmilt  p.  221;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  P.  131 ; 
idem.  Liter aturgesch.  p.  318;  Gratz,  Gesch.  vu.  29;  Stem- 
schneider,  Cat  Bodl.  col.  918 ;  Landshuth,  Ammude  ha- 
"Abodah,  p.  25 ;  Epstein,  in  MonatsschrifU  xxxvn.  <  o :  Dukes, 
in  Orient  Lit.  1844;  idem,  Zur  Kenntniss  dev  Rehgibsen 
Poesie  p.  148;  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Rabbins  Francais.vv- 
4G4  et  scq .;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  No.  4S7. 


ELEAZAR  (ELIEZER)  HA-KAPPAR: 

Tanna  of  the  fourth  generation  (second  century); 
father  of  Bah  Kappaba,  who  is  sometimes  cited  by 
the  same  name.  Eleazar  is  quoted  in  the  Mishnah 
(Ab.  iv.  21),  where  he  says,  “  Envy,  lust,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  shorten  man’s  life.”  From  him  the  Mishnah 
(ib.  22)  also  preserves  the  following  exhortation: 
“The  born  are  to  die,  and  the  dead  to  revive,  and 
the  living  to  be  judged;  in  order  to  know,  and  to 
notify,  and  that  it  may  be  known,  that  He  is  the 
Framer,  and  He  the  Creator,  and  He  the  J udge,  and 
He  theWitness,  and  He  the  Complainant,  and  He 
with  whom  there  is  no  iniquity,  nor  forgetfulness, 
nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  a  bribe,  fornll  is 
His,  is  about  to  judge ;  and  know  that  all  is  according 
to  His  plan.  Let  not  thy  ‘  yezer  ’  [evil  inclinations] 
assure  thee  that  the  grave  is  an  asylum;  for  perforce 
thou  wast  created  (Jer.  xviii.  6),  and  perforce  thou 
wast  born,  and  perforce  thou  livest,  and  perforce 
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thou  diest,  and  perforce  thou  art  about  to  give  ac¬ 
count  and  reckoning  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  ”  Elsewhere  (Sifre,  Num. 
42 ;  compare  Hum.  R.  xi.  7)  he  says,  “  Great  indeed 
is  peace:  it  is  the  end  of  all  blessings”  (see  Num. 
vi.  26).  For  other  ethical  lessons  from  him  see  Ab. 
R.  N.  xxix.  4;  Derek  Erez  Zuta  ix.  1.  Some  of 
his  teachings  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  his  son. 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  500;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha- 
Dorot ,  ii.,  s.v.i  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  2cl 
ed.,  pp.  76  et  scq. 

s.  S.  S.  M. 


ELEAZAR  LAST  BEN  JOSEPH :  German 
Talmudist;  born  in  Berlin  Sept.  24,  1740;  died  at 
Hamburg  Jan.  22,  1814.  He  studied  under  Tebele 
Scheuer,  rabbi  of  Bamberg,  and  later  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Schwersenz  under  R.  Gedaliah.  After  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Posen,  where  he  was  appointed 
dayyan  under  R.  Raphael  b.  Jekuthiel  lia-Kohen. 
In  1781,  after  the  latter  had  been  appointed  rabbi  at. 
Altona,  Lasi  removed  there  also.  He  filled  for  some 
time  the  office  of  dayyan  at  Wandsbeck,  and  was 
appointed  “  rosh  bet-din  ”  of  the  three  communities 
of  Altona,  Wandsbeck,  and  Hamburg.  Eleazar 
Lasi  wrote:  “Mishnat  de  Rabbi  Elfezer,”  commen¬ 
tary  on  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mislipat,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  by  his  son  Moses  (Al¬ 
tona,  1815) ;  a  similar  commentary  on  Ebenlia-'Ezer ; 
the  anonymous  “Kontres,”  a  criticism  of  Saul  Ber¬ 
lin’s  “  Mizpeli  Yokte’el.”  His  glosses  and  novella} 
on  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  a  treatise  on  the  benedictions,  are 
still  in  manuscript. 


Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  461 ;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mas.  p.  223 ;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  233 ; 
Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael,  p.  125;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  p. 

L  G.  A.  Pe. 


ELEAZAR  B.  MAHBAI.  See  Eleazar  b. 

Ahwai. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MALAI :  Palestinian  scholar 
of  the  fourth  century,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
but  once,  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  then  only 
as  the  reporter  of  a  homily  of  Simeon  b.  Lakisli, 
which  reproves  the  wickedness  of  the  courts  with 
the  following  words :  “  ‘  Your  hands  are  defiled  with 
blood  ’  (Isa.  lix.  3)  refers  to  the  judges,  whose  hands 
are  ever  open  to  receive  bribes;  ‘your  fingers  with 
iniquity  ’  {ibid.)  refers  to  the  judiciary’s  scribes,  who 
write  false  or  specious  documents;  ‘your  lips  have 
spoken  lies’  refers  to  the  lawyers,  who  misconstrue 
the  law,  or  instruct  their  clients  how  to  plead ;  ‘  your 
tongue  hath  muttered  perverseness  ’  refers  to  the 
litigants,  who  plead  falsehood”  (Sliab.  139a;  Raslii 
ad  loc.).  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  “Malai” 
was  Eleazar’s  real  patronymic,  some  editions  read¬ 
ing  “  Simlai  ”  instead  (see  Rabbinowiez,  “  Dikduke 
Soferim”  to  Shab.  l.c.). 

s-  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MATTAI  (MATTHIAS)  : 

Tanna  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  (second 
century);  contemporary  of  Hananiah  b.  Hakinai, 
Ben  ‘Azzai,  and  Simon  of  Teman  (Tosef.,  Ber.  iv. 
18).  It  is  stated  that,  together  with  Halafta  and 
Hananiah,  he  examined  the  stones  which,  by  order 
of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  brought  up  from  the  Jordan 


and  pitched  in  Gilgal  (Josh,  iv.),  and  approximated 
their  weight  (Tosef.,  Sotali,  viii.  G).  Eleazar  was  a 
disciple  of  R.  Tarplion  (Tosef.,  Ber.  l.c. ;  compare 
Mek.,  Besliallah,  5),  and  is  met  with  in  scholastic 
disputations  with  Judah  b.  Thai  and  Simon  b.  Yohai 
(Tosef. ,  Pes.  vi.  2 ;  Pes.  79b  et  scq.).  According  to  one 
report,  he  and  Hananiah  were  “  the  disciples  ”  present 
at  the  dispute  between  R.  Meir  and  the  rabbis; 
(Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sh.  ii.  53d);  according  to  another,  they 
were  among  the  four  expert  linguists  of  the  Janmian 
Sanhedrin  (Yer.  Slick,  v.  4Sd;  compare  Sanli.  17b). 
From  the  Scriptural  dictum  (Lev.  v.  1),  “  If  a  soul 
sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,”  he  argues  that 
one  is  subject  to  hear  the  voice  of  swearing  because 
of  his  having  sinned.  Accordingly,  he  teaches, 
‘‘Whoso  witnesses  a  transgression  was  doomed  to 
see  it;  and  whoso  witnesses  a  good  deed  lias  de¬ 
served  to  see  it  ”  (Tosef.,  Shebu.  iii.  4).  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  once  in  the  Mishnah  (Yeb.  x.  3),  and  several 
times  in  baraitot,  in  connection  with  lialakic  contro¬ 
versies. 

Bibliography:  Briill,  Meho  ha-Mishnah ,  i.  141;  Frankel, 
Darlic  ha-Mishnah ,  p.  133 ;  Weiss,  Dor ,  ii.  123. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  MENAHEM  :  Palestinian 
scholar  of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation  (fourth 
centuiy).  No  halakot  and  but  few  haggadot  are 
connected  with  his  name.  Commenting  on  the 
Biblical  expression  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9  [A.  Y.  8]),  “Thou 
shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures  ” 
C”p3*W>  lit.  “thy  Edens”),  he  remarks,  “Since  the 
Bible  says  not  ‘  thy  Eden,’  but  ‘  thy  Edens,’  it  im¬ 
plies  that  every  pious  soul  has  an  [apartment  in] 
Eden  for  itself  ”  (Tan.,  Emor,  ed.  Buber,  9;  Lev.  R. 
xxvii.  1 ;  Midr.  Teh.  xxxiv.  23  reads  “  Isaac  b.  Men- 
ahem”).  From  the  expression  (Gen.  xiii.  3),  “He 
[Abraham]  went  on  his  journeys,”  Eleazar  infers 
that  Abraham  returned  from  Egypt  by  the  way  he 
had  traveled  thither,  to  liquidate  the  debts  he  had 
previously  incurred  (Gen.  R.  xli.  3). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  697;  Heilprin, 
Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ii.,  s.v. 

S.  s.  s.  M. 

ELEAZAR  OF  MODPIM  (MOD AIM)  : 

Scholar  of  the  second  tannaitic  generation  (first  and 
second  centuries);  disciple  of  Jolianan  ben  Zakkai 
(B.  B.  10b),  and  contemporary  of  Joshua  ben  Hana¬ 
niah  and  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  (Mek.,  Besliallah, 
Wayassa‘,  3  et  seq.).  He  was  an  expert  haggadist, 
and  frequently  discussed  exegetical  topics  with  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  Gamaliel  II.  often  de¬ 
ferred  to  Eleazar’s  interpretations,  admitting,  “  The 
ModaTs  views  are  still  indispensable”  (Sliab.  55b). 

As  his  life  embraced  the  period  of  Had rianic  perse¬ 
cutions  and  of  the  Bar  Kokba  insurrection,  many  of 
his  homilies  refer,  explicitly  or  impliedly,  to  exist¬ 
ence  under  such  conditions  (Gratz,  “Gescli.”  iv.  79, 
note).  Eleazar  expressed  his  confidence  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  this  comment  on  the  Scriptural  statement 
(Ex.  xvi.  4),  “the  people  shall  go  out,  and  gather 
a  certain  rate  everyday”  (lit.  “the  portion  of  the 
day  on  its  day,  ”  ‘i&pn  DT  131) :  “  He  who  creates  the 
day  creates  its  sustenance.”  From  this  verse  he  also 
argued,  “  He  who  is  possessed  of  food  for  the  day, 
and  worries  over  what  he  may  have  to  eat  the  next 
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day,  is  wanting  in  faith ;  therefore  the  Bible  adds 
[$.],  ‘that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will 
walk  in  my  law,  or  no  ’  ”  (Mek.  l.c.  2). 

Eleazar’s  last  days  fell  in  the  dark  period  of  the 
insurrection  headed  by  Bar  Kokba,  and  he  ended 
his  life  in  the  then  besieged  city  of  Bethar.  Of  these 
days  rabbinic  tradition  relates  as  follows: 

“During  the  Roman  siege  R.  Eleazar  of  Modi‘im  fasted  and 
prayed  daily  that  God  might  not  strictly  judge  the  people  that 
day  nor  surrender  the  city  to  the  enemy,  because  of  the  sms  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  siege  being  protracted,  and  no  immediate 
conquest  being  in  prospect,  the  Roman  commander  meditated 
on  withdrawing,  when  a  Samaritan  persuaded  him  to  wait  a 
while,  and  offered  his  services  to  aid  in  subduing  the  apparently 
unconquerable  Jews  by  stratagem— by  creating  a  suspicion  of 
treachery  among  the  besieged  against  Eleazar.  1  For,1  argued 
he,  ‘as  long  as  this  hen  wallows  in  ashes  [as  long  as  Eleazar  by 
his  prayers  encourages  in  the  people  the  hope  of  God’s  protec¬ 
tion],  so  long  will  Bethar  remain  impregnable.’  Thereupon  he 
smuggled  himself  into  the  city  through  some  subterranean  ducts, 
and,  approaching  Eleazar, who  was  engaged  in  prayer,  pretended 
to  whisper  into  his  ear  a  secret  message.  Those  present,  regard¬ 
ing  this  mysterious  movement  with  suspicion,  soon  reported  it 
to  Bar  Kokba,  and  declared,  1  Eleazar  intends  to  establish  peace 
between  the  city  and  Hadrian.1  Bar  Kokba  had  the  Samaritan 
brought  before  him  and  interrogated  him  on  the  import  of  his 
conversation  with  the  sage;  but  the  Samaritan  replied,  ‘If  I 
reveal  the  royal  secrets  to  thee,  the  commander  will  kill  me ; 
and  if  I  refrain,  thou  wilt  kill  me.  I  would  rather  kill  myself 
than  betray  my  king’s  secrets.1  Bar  Kokba  then  summoned 
Eleazar  and  questioned  him ;  but  Eleazar  protested  that  he  had 
been  absorbed  iu  devotional  exercises,  and  had  heard  nothing. 
This  increased  Bar  Kokba’s  suspicion  of  meditated  treason,  and 
aroused  him  to  such  anger  that  he  kicked  Eleazar,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  aged  sage,  enfeebled  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
fell  dead.” 


The  story  adds  that  a  “bat  kol  ”  thereupon  pro¬ 
nounced  the  immediate  doom  of  the  chief  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  and  of  the  beleaguered  city,  which  soon 
came  to  pass  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iv.  68d;  Lam.  R.  ii.  2; 
see  Bar  Kokba). 


Bibliography  :  Bacher,  -4a.  Tan.  1. 184 :  Brull,  Mebo  ha^Mibh- 
nah ,  i.  130 ;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah.  p.  127 ;  Hamburger, 
R  B.  T.  ii.  161;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  n„  s.tv,  Weiss, 
Dor,  ii.  130;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin.  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  33a. 
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T?.T.T?.A7AB,  B.  NATHAN.  See  Eliezf.r  b. 
Nathan. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  FEDAT.  See  Eleazar 

II.  (Lazar). 

ELEAZAR  BEN  PERATA  I.;  Tanna  of 
the  third  generation  (second  century);  junior  con¬ 
temporary  of  Eleazar  of  Modi'im  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  iv.  8; 
Yer.  Meg.  i.  71c)  and  of  Jose  the  Galilean  (Mek., 
Yitro,  Bahodesli,  2).  He  lived  through  the  period 
when,  according  to  a  younger  contemporary,  the 
performance  of  circumcision  was  punished  by  the 
Romans  with  the  sword ;  the  study  of  the  Jewish 
law,  with  the  stake;  the  celebration  of  Passover, 
with  crucifixion;  and  the  observance  of  the  Feast 
of  Booths,  with  the  scourge  (Mek.  l.c.  6;  Lev.  R. 
xxxii.  1).  Still,  Eleazar  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
teachings  of  his  religion.  Once  he  was  anested  and 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  met  Hananiah  ben  Teia- 
dion.  He  tried  to  instil  hope  into  his  fellow  pris¬ 
oner’s  breast,  because  there  was  only  one  chaige 
against  him,  that  of  teaching  the  Law,  while  him¬ 
self  he  considered  lost,  because  there  were  five 
counts  against  him.  Hananiah,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  Eleazar’s  chances  of  escape  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  own ;  and  the  sequel  proved  that  he 
was  right.  Hananiah  was  condemned  to  a  terrible 


death,  while  Eleazar  was  acquitted  (lAb.  Zarah 
17b). 

Eleazar’s  studies  embraced  both  Halakah  and 
Haggadah,  mostly  the  latter.  One  of  his  homilies 
warns  against  calumny  in  these  words:  “Observe 
how  mighty  are  the  consequences  of  the  evil  tongue. 
Learn  them  from  the  fate  of  the  spies  [see  Num.  xiii. 
et  seq.\  Of  the  spies  it  is  related  [ib.  xiv.  37], 

‘  Those  men  that  did  bring  up  the  evil  report  upon 
the  land,  died  by  the  plague  before  the  Lord.  ’  And 
of  what  had  they  spoken  evil?  Of  trees  and  of 
stones  [see  ib.  xiii.  32].  If,  now,  those  "who  slan¬ 
dered  dumb  objects  were  punished  so  severely,  how 
much  greater  must  be  the  punishment  of  him  who 
traduces  his  neighbor,  his  equal!”  (Tosef.,  fAr.  ii. 
11;  ‘Ar.  15a). 

He  draws  practical  lessons  also  from  Scriptural 
texts.  On  a  certain  Sabbath  some  prominent  core¬ 
ligionists,  having  j  ust  learned  that  the  Romans  were 
seeking  them,  applied  to  Eleazar  for  legal  advice  as 
to  the  permissibility  of  flight  from  danger  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Eleazar  referred  them  to  Scriptural  history. 
“Why  do  you  inquire  of  me?”  said  he.  “Look  at 
Jacob  [see  Hosea  xii.  13  (A.  Y.  12)],  at  Moses  [Ex. 
ii.  15],  and  at  David  [I  Sam.  xix.  10,  18],  and  see 
what  they  did  under  similar  circumstances”  (Tan., 
Massed,  i. ;  Num.  R.  xxiii.  1). 


ELEAZAR  BEN  PERATA  II.:  Tanna  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries;  grandson  of  Elea¬ 
zar  ben  Perata  I. ;  sometimes  designated  as  “Eleazar 
b.  Perata,  the  grandson  of  Eleazar  b.  Perata  ha- 
Gadol”  (Ket.  100a;  Git.  33a;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  75b), 
and  also  without  the  addition  of  his  grandfather’s 
name  (Yer.  Suk.  iii.  54a;  Suk.  39a).  He  confined 
his  studies  mainly  to  the  Halakah,  and  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  R.  Judah  I.  (see  Suk.  l.c . ;  Ter.  Meg. 
l.c.). 


Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tcvti.i.  403;  Brull,  Mebo  ha- 
Mishnah ,  i.  140,  226 ;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  n.,  s.v. 


ELEAZAR  BEN  SAMUEL;  Rabbi;  born  at 
Cracow  about  1665 ;  died  at  Safed,  Palestine,  1742. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  became  dayyan 
of  Cracow.  In  1708  be  accepted  the  rabbinate  of 
Rakow,  Poland.  From  there  he  went  to  Brody, 
where  he  became  rabbi  (1714).  In  1735  he  went  to 
Amsterdam  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Ashke¬ 
nazic  congregation  there.  A  medal  was  designed  in 
his  honor,  one  side  of  which  exhibited  his  head 
in  relief,  surrounded  by  the  words:  “Eleazar  ben 
Samuel,  Rabbi  of  Brody,”  the  other  side  containing 
chosen  verses  from  the  Psalms.  Eleazar  was  one  of 
those  who  placed  Moses  Hayyini  Luzzatto  under 
excommunication. 

In  1740  Eleazar  decided  to  go  to  Palestine.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Safed,  where  his  life,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  of  a  peaceful  character.  It  came  to 
his  knowledge  that  many  of  the  most  respected  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  place  were  reading  the  works  of  Nehemiah 
Hayvun  and  of  other  adherents  of  Shabbethai  Zebi. 
Eleazar  vigorously  endeavored  to  eradicate  this 
tendency,  but  his  efforts  were  iu  vain.  His  life  thus 
became  embittered,  and  he  was  seriously  contem¬ 
plating  a  return  to  Europe,  when  death  intervened. 
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Eleazar,  besides  being  a  great  Talmudist,  was  a 
profound  cabalist  and  an  able  darslian. 

His  published  works  are:  “Arba‘  Ture  Eben” 
(Four  Rows  of  Stone),  containing  responsa  and  no¬ 
velise  on  M  a  i  - 
monides’  “  Yad” 
and  on  tlie  Tal¬ 
mud  (Lemberg, 

1789);  “Mahseh 
Rokeah  ”  (Work 
of  the  Ointment- 
Maker),  a  caba¬ 
listic  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Mish- 
nali  (Amster¬ 
dam,  17  40); 

“  Mahseh  Roke¬ 
ah,”  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  (Lem¬ 
berg,  1789). 
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Medal  Struck  by  the  Amsterdam  Community  in  Honor  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben 

Samuel. 

(Iu  the  collection  of  Albert  Wolf,  Dresden.) 


karon.v.  52;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hai/yim,  p.  239;  I.  T.  Eisen- 
stadt,  Da  at  Kcdoshim,  p.  1S1. 

L-  G*  15.  Fr. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  SAMUEL  OF  METZ 

(also  known  as  RAM)  :  French  tosafist;  died  1198. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Tam,  and  is  often  quoted  in 
tosafot— sometimes  as  “RAM,”  sometimes  as  “R. 
Eleazar.”  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Nedarim, 
Berakot,  and  Hullin,  the  last  two  of  which  Azulai 
saw  in  manuscript.  His  commentary  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  Tosafot  to  Nedarim,  where 
“  Eleazar  ”  is  frequently  quoted.  The  ascription  to 
him  of  the  authorship  of  the  “ShittahMekubbezet” 
(Berlin,  1859),  a  collection  of  tosafot  on  Nedarim,  is 
erroneous,  as  its  author  mentions  Judah  ben  Yakir 
as  his  brother,  and  speaks  of  the  death  of  Simon  of 
Sens,  a  junior  and  survivor  of  Eleazar.  Besides  the 
above  non-extant  works,  Eleazar  wrote  the  “  Sefer 
Zera'im,”  on  the  teachings  of  the  Pentateuch,  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  parts  in  imitation  of  Gaon 
Judahs  “ Halakot  Gedolot. ”  It  is  j^reserved  in 
manuscript  in  Paris,  but  an  extract  by  Benjamin 
ben  Abraham  was  printed  at  Venice  (1566),  and  lias 
been  several  times  reprinted. 
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lxxix.  6,  and  parallel  passages;  compare  Yer.  Sheb. 
ix.  38d).  After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  when  events 
took  a  somewhat  more  favorable  turn  for  the  Jews, 
father  and  son  left  the  cave  and  returned  to  the 

busy  world.  Ele¬ 
azar,  grown  too 
zealous  during 
his  protracted 
hermitage,  often 
cursed  those 
who  devoted 
their  time  to 
things  secular, 
and  his  father 
found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  interfere, 
appeasing  them 
and  mollifying 
him  (Shab.  l.c.). 

After  Simon’s 
death  Eleazar 
entered  the  acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Pa- 
f  triarch  Simon  b. 

Gamaliel  II.,  and  became  the  colleague  of  the  patri¬ 
arch’s  son,  Judah  I.,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishnah; 
but  no  great  friendship  seems  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween  these  two  scholars. 

Unlike  his  father,  who  hated  the  Romans  and 
theii  rule,  Eleazar  accepted  office  under  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  consequence  thereof  he  grew  very  un¬ 
popular,  and  one  of  the  rabbis  remonstrated  with 
him,  saying,  “  Vinegar  product  of  wine  [=  “  Degen¬ 
erate  scion  of  a  distinguished  sire”],  how  long  wilt 
thou  continue  to  deliver  the  people  of  God  to  the 
hangman?”  Eleazar,  however,  continued  in  office, 
excusing  himself  with  the  averment,  “  I  but  weed 
out  thistles  from  the  vineyard.”  His  mentor  an¬ 
swered  that  the  weeding  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  vineyard— -that  is,  that  God  Him¬ 
self  would  visit  punishment  on  the  idlers  and  evil¬ 
doers. 

Later  in  life  he  regretted  the  part  he  had  taken 
under  the  hated  government,  and  is  said  to  have  im¬ 
posed  on  himself  the  most  painful  penance.  Still, 
fearing  that  the  aversion  engendered  in  his  people 
by  the  aid  he  had  rendered  their  persecutors  would 
prompt  them  to  deny  him  the  last  honors  after  his 
death,  he  enjoined  his  wife  not  to  bury  him  imme¬ 
diately  after  dissolution,  but  to  sutler  his  remains  to 
rest  under  her  roof.  He  died  at  Akbara,  in  north- 


L*  G-  A.  Pe. 

ELEAZAR  B.  SHAMMUAL  See  Eleazar 
I  (Lazar). 

ELEAZAR  SHEMEN.  See  Low,  Eleazar. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  SIMON  :  Tanna  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  b.  Yohai, 
and  since  he  participated  in  many  of  his  father’s  ad¬ 
ventures,  history  and  legend  have  'woven  an  almost 
interminable  tissue  of  fact  and  fiction  concerning 
him  (see  B.  M.  83b  etseq. ;  Pesik,  x.  88b etseq.).  His 
youth  he  spent  with  his  father  in  a  cave,  hiding 
from  the  Roman  persecutors  of  the  Jews,  who 
sought  his  father’s  life ;  and  there  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  the  Torah  (Shab.  33b;  Gen.  R. 


ern  Galilee,  and  his  faithful  wife  carried  out  his  in¬ 
junction  to  the  letter.  Legend  relates  many  mira¬ 
cles  performed  by  the  dead  rabbi,  one  of  which  was 
that  litigants  plead  their  cases  in  the  rabbi’s  house, 
and  the  verdict  was  pronounced  from  the  mortuary 
chamber. 

After  many  }rears  his  former  colleagues  resolved 
to  bury  him,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Akbara,  believing  that 
Place  of  the  sage’s  remains  miraculously  pro- 
Burial.  tected  them  against  incursions  of  wild 
beasts,  refused  permission  to  remove 
the  body.  Ultimately,  however,  incompliance  with 
the  request  of  the  rabbis  people  from  the  nearby 
town  of  Biria  carried  it  off  by  stealth,  and  it  was  de- 
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posited  at  Meron  beside  that  of  his  father  (B.  M. 
84b).  In  consideration  of  his  varied  learning,  his 
surviving  colleagues  cited  the  Scriptural  verse 
(Cant.  iii.  6),  “Who  is  it  that  cometli  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the 
merchant? 77  and  answered,  “It  is  Eleazar  b.  Simon, 
who  united  in  himself  all  noble  qualities,  he  having 
been  well  versed  in  Scripture  and  in  traditional  law, 
and  having  been  a  [liturgical]  poet,  a  leader  in 
prayers,  and  a  preacher  ”  (Lev.  R.  xxx.  1;  Cant.  R. 
l.c.). 

Bibliography  :  Bucher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  400  et  seq.;  Brull,  Mcho 
ha-Mishnah ,  i.  236;  Frankel,  Darke  lia-Mislinah ,  p.  199; 
Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  159;  Jastrow,  in  MonatmlmfU 
1882,  pp.  195  et  seq.;  Weiss,  Dor,  ii.  185 ;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin , 
ed.  Filipowski,  p.  52b. 

S.  S.  S.  M. 

ELEAZAR  B.  ZADOK.  See  Eliezer  b. 
Zadok. 

ELEAZAR  BEN  ZITA  ABU  AL-SARI 

(generally  cited  as  Ben  Zita  or,  more  correctly, 
Ben  Zuta) :  Karaite  Bible  exegete;  lived  probably 
in  Egypt  in  the  tenth  century.  He  supported  the 
rigid,  ascetic,  and  Sadducean  doctrines  advocated  by 
Anan  and  other  Karaites,  though  at  times  he  op¬ 
posed  Allan’s  teaching. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  ever  wrote  any 
work,  or  that  Saadia  compiled  any  reply  to  his 
views.  His  disputes  with  Saadia  seem  to  have  been 
oral.  All  that  is  known  of  Ben  Zita  comes  from 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  probably  derived  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  Saadia’s  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch. 
Ibn  Ezra  mentions  Ben  Zita  several  times  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  to  Exodus. 

Ibn  Ezra  also  mentions  Ben  Zita  in  his  “  Sefer  ha- 
‘Ibbur  ”  (7a),  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
method  of  determining  the  months  and  the  festivals 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Ben  Zita  was  the  first 
to  cite  Gen.  i.  14;Num.  xxviii.  14;  andPs.  civ.  19  as 
such  proof.  A  marginal  note  to  a  Bodleian  manu¬ 
script  (No.  316)  of  Kimhi’s  commentary  to  Ezekiel, 
published  by  Neubauer  in  “Jour.  Asiatique,”  1861, 
p.  230,  also  contains  a  reference  to  Ben  Zita’s  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Anan’s  quaint  interpretations  of  Ezek.  xviii. 
6;  but  Israelsohn  has  shown  that  the  passage  is 
quoted  not  from  Ibn  Janali,  but  from  Judah  ibn 
Balaam’s  commentary  to  Ezekiel.  The  name  “Abu 
al-Ari,”  found  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Neubauer,  Fiirst,  and  Geiger,  is  a  mistake 
for  “  Abu  al-Sari.  ” 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  in  Jiid.  Zeit.  ii.  151;  Pinsker,  Dijr- 

kutc  Kadmoniyyot,  p.  43;  Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  Karaert.  i.  100, 

173';  ii.  33 ;  Israelsohn  Jn  Bev.  Etudes  Juives,  xxiii.  132 ;  Poz- 

nanski,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xli.  203. 
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ELEGY.  See  Kinah. 

ELEPHANT  :  A  pachydermatous  mammal  of 
the  family  of  the  Elephantidce.  It  is  now  commonly 
agreed  that  the  elephant  (Elephas  indicus)  is  indi¬ 
rectly  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
In  I  Kings  x.  22  (II  Cliron.  ix.  21),  namely,  it  is 
said  that  Solomon  had  a  navy  which  every  three 
years  brought  gold,  silver,  ivory  (“  shenhabbim  ”), 
apes,  and  peacocks.  The  word  “  shenhabbim 77  is 
evidently  a  compound  word,  the  first  part  of  which 
is  well  known  as  meaning  a  tooth  or  ivory  (I  Kings 


x.  18;  Cant.  v.  14,  vii.  14).  The  second  element  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  etymologists;  but  now  it  is 
well-nigh  certain  (see,  however,  Ebony)  that  it 
means  “elephant.,”  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Assyrian  “alap,”  with  the  assimilation  of  the  lamed, 
“  app  ”  =  “  abb  ”  (see  Hommel,  “Namen  der  Sauge- 
thiere,  ”  p.  324,  note  1). 

How  and  when  the  Hebrews  became  acquainted 
with  ivory  can  not  be  determined.  In  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  it  is  said  that 
the  sons  of  Jacob  laid  their  father  in  a  coffin  inlaid 
with  “sliendephin”  (Gen.  1.  1)— probably  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  “shendephil,”  the  accepted  word  for  ivory 
in  the  East,  “pil”  meaning  “elephant.” 

The  presence  of  the  elephant  in  Palestine  is  not 
recorded  before  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  used  the  animals  in  the  war  against  the  Jews 
(I  Macc.  i.  16, 17;  vi.  30) .  These  elephants  carried 
each  a  wooden  turret  strapped  to  its  back,  and  hold- 


Jewish  Coin  of  the  Maccabean  Period,  Countermarked  by  an 
Elephant,  the  Type  of  the  Seleucid  Kings.  The  Reverse 
is  from  a  similar  Coin. 

(After  Madden,  “  History  of  Jewish  Coinage.”) 

ing  a  guard  of  from  three  to  five  men  (I  Macc.  ii.  37, 

“  thirty-two  men  ”  being  certainly  a  wrong  number) 
and  a  guide,  called  the  “Indian.”  A  special  officer, 
the  elephantarch,  was  in  command  of  this  branch  of 
the  military  service  (II  Macc.  xiv.  12).  Before  bat¬ 
tle  the  animals  were  given  intoxicating  drinks  to 
make  them  furious  and  thus  more  dangerous,  as 
they  were  intended  to  carry  confusion  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  (II  Macc.  xv.  20;  III  Macc.  v.  2). 

The  Talmudic  and  Neo-Hebrew  name  for  elephant 
is  plural,  (Ber.  55b,  56b),  which  is 

the  common  name  also  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and 
is  the  Assyrian  “piru  ”  (see  Lewy,  “Griech.  Fremd- 
worter,”  p.  5).  The  elephant’s  favorite  food  is  the 
vine-leaf,  for  which  reason  Noah  laid  in  a  large 
supply  of  vine  branches  (Gen.  R.  xxxi. ;  Yer.  Shab. 
xviii.  16c,  middle;  Shab.  128a). 

The  time  of  gestation  is  given  as  three  years  (Bek. 
8a).  To  see  an  elephant  in  one’s  dream  was  not  a 
good  omen  (Ber.  57b);  but  a  proverb  expressive  of 
impossible  things  says;  “None  is  shown  in  his 
dream  a  golden  date-tree,  nor  an  elephant  that  goes 
through  a  needle’s  eye  ”  (Ber.  55b).  In  other  con¬ 
trasts,  too,  the  elephant  appears  as  the  extreme 
in  size  (see  examples  given  in  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Alt- 
testamentliclies  Wissenschaft,”  xvi.  205;  e.g. 

‘Btt  =  “  from  the  gnat  to  the  elephant  ” ; 

compare  in  Shab.  77b:  S’SH  b]l  Wl’n  flD’K  =  “the 
gnat  is  the  terror  of  the  elephant  ” ;  and  in  Maimoni- 
des,  Introduction  to  Zera‘im:  D^nn  “W  JD 

=“from  the  elephants  to  the  worms”). 
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Bibliography:  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  Lon- 


™  7 —  :  r.A  AAn  T.  1  ^vwysuuiu  Ajooiogicacs 

lalmuds,  pp.  148,  228,  1  rankfort-on-the-Main,  1858;  Bochart 
Hicrozoicon . 

H.  H.— E.  G.  II. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS  :  Greek  name  of  a  city 
called  “Bet  Gubrin”  in  tlie  Talmud  and  “Baito- 
gabra  ”  b}r  Ptolemy.  In  tlie  OJd  Testament  the 
name  can  not  be  identified,  but  it  probably  occurs 
in  a  corrupted  form  (see  Josephus,  “  B.  J.  ”  ed.  Niese, 
iv.  8,  §  1).  From  II  Chron.  xiv.  9  it  is  likely  that 
the  city  had  no  existence  in  ancient  time.  Later 
the  Hebrew  name  came  to  the  front  as  Bait  Jibrin, 
a  village  with  some  ruins,  twenty  minutes  to  the 
north  of  Merash,  the  old  Maresali.  Tlie  immediate 
vicinity  is  rich  in  natural  and  artificial  caverns.  As 
“ horim  ”  means  “caverns”  in  Hebrew,  and  “hor” 
also  signifies  “free,”  the  Greek  name  is  founded  on 
a  confusion  of,  or  a  conscious  play  upon,  words. 

Bibliography  ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
nba  *B0,  CHI ;  Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs,  iii.  237, 

250:  1  al.  hxp  or.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1879.  p.  138 ; 
Neubauer,  G .  T.  p.  122. 

E.  G.  H.  F.  BU. 

^^^TA’IK,  UZZIEL  :  Babbi  and  preacher  in 
Tunis,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native;  died  there 
1812.  He  left  two  works  which  were  printed  long 
after  his  death:  one,  “Mishkenot  lia-Ro‘im,”  Leg¬ 
horn,  1860,  a  collection  of  1,499  responsa,  relating 
to  the  history  of  Tunisian  Judaism  during  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  other,  “Hay- 
yim  wa-Hesed,”  ib.  1865,  a  series  of  twenty-two  fu¬ 
neral  orations  delivered  by  Elha’ik  on  the  deaths  of 
rabbis  of  Tunis  (Cazes,  “Notes  Bibliograpbiques, ” 
pp.  169-173,  Tunis,  1893). 
s-  M.  Fit. 

ELHANAN  (“God  is  gracious”):  1.  Accord¬ 
ing  -to  II  Sam.  xxi.  19,  R.  V.,  the  son  of  Jaare- 
oregim,  the  Bethleliemite,  who  in  a  battle  with  tlie 
Philistines  at  Gob  killed  Goliath,  the  Gittite.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  I  Chron.  xx.  5,  he  was  the  son  of  Jair, 
and  killed  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath.  The  orig¬ 
inal  traditions  had  it  that  the  death  of  Goliath  was 
brought  about  by  Ellianan;  but  when  David  be¬ 
came  the  central  figure  of  heroic  adventures  it  was 
attributed  to  him  instead,  and  to  Elhanan  was  cred¬ 
ited  the  death  of  Lahmi,  Goliath’s  brother.  The 
discrepancy  is  arbitrarily  harmonized  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  which  identifies  Elhanan  with  David,  and 
takes  “  oregim  ”  literally  as  “  who  wove  the  curtains 
for  the  Temple.” 

2.  Another  Bethleliemite,  son  of  Dodo,  and  one 
of  the  “thirty”  of  David  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  24  =  1 
Chron.  xi.  26). 

E-  G-  n>  G.  B.  L. 

ELHANAN  BEN  BEZALEL  URI  HEFEZ  : 

Polish  scholar;  lived  in  Posen  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
work  called  “Kiryat  Hannah,”  a  commentary  on 
Pirke  Abot  (Prague,  1612). 

BOrr»mSp.i157hneider’  °aL  B°dl '  C0K  920 ; 

L*  G*  M.  Set, 

ELHANAN  HENDEL  (HAENLE)  BEN 
BENJAMIN  WOLF  KIRCHHAN :  Ethical 


writer;  lived  at  Frankfort-on- the-Main  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  Elhanan  published  in  Juckeo-German 
an  ethical  work,  “  Sinihat  ha-Nefesh  ”  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1707).  The  book  enjoyed  great  popular¬ 
ity  and  was  reprinted  many  times.  The  eminent 
woman  preacher  Vbgele  der  Maggid  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  book,  and  Berthold  Auerbach  mentions 
it  in  his  “  Dicliter  und  Kaufmann  ”  (ed.  1855,  p.  54). 
Twenty  years  later  Elhanan  published  under  the 
same  title  a  work  containing  poems  and  music 
(Fur tli,  1727).  He  occupied  himself  also  with  Bib¬ 
lical  exegesis  and  published  “Hiddushim,”  novella* 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Offenbach,  i722). 

I  Bibliography:  Steinsehneicler,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  920;  Grihi- 
baum,  Jildisch-Dcutsche  Chrcstomathie ,  pp.  238  ct  sea: 

[  Mieliael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  157,  No.  46. 

K-  I.  Bn. 

ELHANAN  BEN  ISAAC  OF  DAI- 
PIERRE :  Tosafistand  liturgist;  martyred  in  1184 
(Solomon  Luria,  Responsa,  No.  29;  see  Azkiel). 
He  was  on  his  grandmother’s  side  a  grand-nephew 
of  R.  Jacob  Tam.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Judah  Sir 
Leon  of  Paris.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  Elhanan 
is  identical  with  tlie  Deodatus  Episcopus  of  the 
English  record  (see  Jacobs,  “The  Jews  of  Ange¬ 
vin  England,”  p.  412).  He  lias  left  numerous  tos- 
afot,  to  which  his  father,  who  outlived  him,  added 
glosses.  Luzzatto  speaks  of  his  tosafot  to  ‘Abodali 
Zarah  up  to  folio  61  of  that  tractate,  and  then  makes 
the  following  remark:  “Here  terminate  the  tosafot 
of  R.  Elhanan  b.  Isaac  of  Dampierre;  from  here 
onward  are  those  of  J udah  b.  Isaac  of  Brina.  ” 

The  great  authority  of  Elhanan  is  attested  by 
Joseph  Colon  (Responsa,  No.  52).  Elhanan  also 
wrote:  “Tikkun  Tefillin,”  a  casuistic  treatise  on  the 
phylacteries,  mentioned  in  Tos.  to  Ber.  (60b)  and  in 
Mordecai  (“Halakot  Ketannot,”  $932);  “Sodha-Tb- 
bur,”  on  the  intercalary  days,  *  mentioned  in  tlie 
“Minliat  Yehudali,”  section  “Wayera”;  Responsa, 
some  of  which  are  quoted  in  “Shibbole  ha-Leket,” 
eh.  i,  and  in  Maimonides’  “Ilafla’ah,”  cli.  4;  sev¬ 
eral  “pizmonim”  for  the  eighth  evening  of  Pass- 
over,  which  give  tlie  acrostic  of  his  name ;  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  165-1GS;  idem  in 
•5erj!neIi?> Mnyazin,  iv.  191;  Kaufmann,  in  Rev.  Et.  Juives, 
w.  210-212,  221 ;  conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  14a,  15b,  18a ;  Azu- 
\ju>7^leniba-Gedolim,  i.,  s.v.;  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  in  Polak’s 
Halikot  Kedem ,  pp.  45,  46;  Zimz,  Z.  G.  pp.  34,  80;  idem, 
Literaturgesch ,  pp.  287-288 ;  idem,  8.  P.  p.  249 ;  Landshuth 
ha-  Ahadah,  p.  13 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  pp. 
lo<-loo ;  Graetz,  Hist.  iii.  404 ;  Fuenn,  Kcnesct  Yisrael ,  p.  99. 

G-  M.  Sel. 

ELHANAN  BEN  ISSACHAR  KATZ :  Re¬ 
ligious  writer  in  Hebrew  and  Judieo-German;  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  in  Prossnitz,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  where  he  was  shammash,  cantor,  and  sofer. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Zot- 
Hanukka  Bliclil,”  Judieo-German  verses  for  the 
Feast  of  Hanukkah,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1702; 

“  Mar ’eh  le-Hitkashshet  Bo,  ”  and  tiie  same  in  Judieo- 
German,  under  the  title  “  Zierspiegel  Anzuhangen 
an  der  Wand,”  ethical  sentences,  Dyhernfurtli,  1693. 

He  translated  into  Judoeo-German  the  selihot  of 
n  n  (the  eight  weeks  in  which  are  read  the 

eight  sections  of  Exodus  from  “  Shemot  ”  to  “  Tezaw- 
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well  ”),  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1703,  and  Berlin, 
1712.  5  Besides,  lie  published  the  work  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  author  entitled  “  Slia'ar  lia-Hazlahah,”  prayers 
for  prosperity,  Prague,  1684. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.Bodl.  cols.  445,  507,  922; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  pp.  422,  o98. 

L.  G.  L  BER* 

ELHANAN  BEN  SAMUEL  (SANWEL) 
ASHKENAZI :  Rabbi  of  Schottland,  near  Danzig; 
bom  in  1713;  died  Sept.  27,  1780.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  rabbi  of  Fordon,  Prussia,  and 
in* 1752  first  rabbi  of  Schottland.  He  wrote  vari¬ 
ous  Talmudic  commentaries  and  “hiliukim,”  or 
discussions,  as  well  as  commentaries  to.  the  four 
“Turim,”  but,  with  the  following  exceptions,  they 
have  not  been  published :  “  Sidre  Tolio  rail,  ”  novelise 
on  the  laws  of  Niddali  in  the  Yoreh  De‘ah;  “Hid- 
dud  Halakot,  ”  novelkse  on  the  Niddah ;  “Sliiyyure 
Tohorah,”  novelise  on  the  laws  of  “tebilali,”  or  im¬ 
mersion,  in  the  Yoreh  De‘ah  (all  published  by  J udah 
L5b  b.  Elhanan,  Berlin,  1783).  The  “  Or  ha-Yashar  ” 
of  Aaron  Simeon  b.  Jacob  Abraham  contains  two 
responsa  of  Elhanan  b.  Samuel. 

Bibliography:  Stein,  in  Monatsschrift,  vi.  324-325;  Frankel, 
in  Orient ,  Lit.  viii.  363;  Michael,  Or  ha-IJayyvm,  v.  1-j8. 

L.  G.  M-  bEL* 

ELHANAN  BEN  S HEM AEI AH  :  Egyptian 
Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen¬ 
turies.  He  was  the  son  of  Shemariah  b.  Elhanan  of 
Kairwan,  who  left  Egypt  some  time  after  Ids  son 
Elhanan,  who  remained  behind,  had  reached  matu¬ 
rity.  He  wrote  many  responsa,  which  he  addressed 
to  Hai  Gaon,  and  he  corresponded  with  Jacob  b. 
Nissim  of  Kairwan. 

bibliography :  A . Harkavy, Zikkaron ,la-Rislumimgr. 2,342, 
350  351, 367,  Berlin,  1878 ;  Neubauer,  in  J.Q.  Ii.  \i.  222-^24. 

K  '  M.  Sel. 

ELHANAN  B.  SIMON.  See  Andreas. 

ELI  (^y)  ;  High  priest  at  Shiloh  and  judge  over 
Israel  (I  Sam.  i.  3,  iv.  18,  xiv.  3;  I  Kings  ii.  27). 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron’s  fourth  son  Ithamar 
(Lev.  x.  12),  for  it  is  stated  that  Abiatliar  (I  Sam. 
xxii.*20 ;  I  Kings  ii.  27)  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  (I 
Chron  xxiv.  3),  and  Abiathar  was  the  son  of  Aliim- 
elek,  the  son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3),  Eli’s 

grandson.  , 

Eli  held  a  twofold  office :  he  was  high  priest  at  the 
central  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  kept  (ib.  i.  3,  12;  iii.  2),  and  he  was 
a  judge  in  Israel,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  ib.  i\.  18. 
Eli  had  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Pliinelias,  whose 
wickedness  brought  grief  and  disgrace  upon  him 
and  his  family  (ib.  ii.  12-17,  27-36). 

Eli  lived  in  a  sad  period  of  Israel’s  history. 
Shortly  before,  tlie  armies  of  the  Philistines,  proba¬ 
bly  strengthened  by  reenforcements  (Gutlie,  “Ge- 
schiclitc  dcs  Yolkes  Israel,”  1899,  p.  65),  had  begun 
to  overrun  the  central  districts  from  the  southwest¬ 
ern  border  of  Palestine  (Josephus,  “Ant.  v.  8,  §  1). 
Samson  had,  arisen  “to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines”  (Judges  xiii.  5);  but  after  Ins 
death  the  attacks  were  renewed,  and  Israel  was 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  (I  Sam.  iv.  1).  In  order  to 
assure  themselves  of  God's  help  the  Israelites bi ought 
the  Ark  from  Shiloh  to  the  seat  of  tlie  war,  where  it 


was  carried  by  Eli’s  two  sons.  But  God  liad  not  de¬ 
creed  victory  to  His  people.  They  were  first  to  be 
punished  by  disaster.  Therefore  the  Israelitish  army 
was  defeated;  Eli’s  two  sons  were  killed,  and  the 
Ark  was  lost.  When  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news  of  the  battle  told  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark 
Eli,  who  vTas  ninety-eight  years  old,  fell  from  his 
seat  and  died  (ib.  iv.  10-18). 

The  only  specific  Old  Testament  reference  to  the 
term  of  Eli’s  life  is  in  the  words,  “And  he  had 
judged  Israel  forty  years”  (ib.  iv.  18).  Some 
scholars,  like  Kessler  (“Do  Chronologia  Judicum 
et  Primorum  Kegum,”  pp.  29  et  seq.)  and  Nowack 
(“Ricliter-Buth,”  p.  19),  have  inferred  that  the  forty 
years  of  the  Philistine  oppression  mentioned  in 
Judges  xiii.  1  are  synchronous  with  the  twenty 
years  ascribed  to  Samson  (Judges  xv.  20,  xvi.  31) 
and  with  Eli’s  forty  years.  But  this  assumption 
does  not  tally  with  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  years  of  Samson’s  judgeship  are  set  forth  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Eli’s.  The  Book  of  Judges, 
moreover,  always  mentions  the  years  of  oppression 
in  contrast  to  the  period  of  a  judge’s  dispensation; 
and,  finally,  Eli’s  forty  years  do  not,  as  a  whole, 
appear  to  have  been  a  period  of  oppression. 

Biblical  criticism  has  advanced  few  new  theories 
in  regard  to  Eli’s  life.  The  only  point  that  has 
been  made  with  some  probability  is  mentioned  by 
H.  P.  Smith  (“Samuel,”  in  “International  Critical 
Commentary,”  p.  20):  “An  earlier  source  on  Eli’s 
life  contained  originally  some  further  account  of  Eli 
and  of  Shiloh,  which  the  author  [of  the  Books  of 
Samuel]  could  not  use.  One  indication  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  Eli  steps  upon  the  scene  in  i.  3  without  in¬ 
troduction.”  H.  P.  Smith  also  admits  that  great 
difficulties  are  encountered  “  in  assigning  a  definite 
date  to  either  of  our  documents.” 

bibliography  :  H.  P.  Smith,  Samuel  in  I^ernatUmal  Crit¬ 
ical  Commentary,  iS99 ;  H.  Guthe,  <2e$c?i.  < T  o^es  Isroek 
1899,  pp.  53,  67 ;  Hans  Kessler,  Be  Chronologia  Judicum  et 
Primorum  Regum ,  pp.  12,  29  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1882. 

E.  G.  H.  E*  K 

ELI  B.  JUDAH.  See  Judah  b.  Eli. 

ELI  ZIYYTON  (jin?  :  The  alphabetical  hymn 
closing  the  series  of  “ldnot  ”  chanted  in  the  northern 
rituals  on  the  morning  of  the  Fast  of  Ab,  where  it 
comes  as  a  comparative  relief  to  the  series  of  dirges 
which  precede  it.  The  tune  is  not  older  than  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  is  probably  of  South-German 
origin.  As  the  most  prominent  melody  of  the 
“Three  Weeks”  (i.e.,  the  time  between  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  and  the  Ninth  of  Ab),  in  the  chant  of  the 
officiant  it  is  taken  as  the  representative  theme  fore¬ 
casting  and  recalling  that  period  (compare  Jew. 
Encyc.  i.  187,  302),  and  as  such  is  utilized  very 
generally  for  the  refrain  to  the  hymn  “  Lekali  Dodi.  ” 
(See  music  on  following  page). 

Bibliography:  Sulzer,  Shir  Zion,  No.  148;  Baer,  Baa/  Te- 
lillah  No  213 ;  Mark  soli  n  and  Wolf,  Synagogcdc -Me  l  od  en. 
No.  16;  Cohen,  in  Young  Israeli.  192  On  the  Hymn  as  a 

“  vpnrpspntative  theme, 1  compare  Baer,  l.c.  No.  3~. ,  Hast,  me 
Divine  Service,  i.  29, 152;  Cohen  and  Davis,  T  oice  of  Prayer 
and  Praise,  p.  19.  F  L  C 

A. 

ELIAB  (3K^N  •  “  God,  ”  or  “  my  God  is  Father  ”) : 
1.  Son  of  Hclon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
at  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  (Num.  i.  9;  ii.  7;  vii.  24,  29;  x.  16). 
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Eliakim 
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2.  A  Reubenite,  the  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  father 
of  Nemuel,  Datlian,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi.  1,  12- 
xxv i.  8;  Dent.  xi.  6). 

3.  One  of  David’s  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  (I  Chron.  ii.  13 ;  I  Sam.  xvi.  6 ;  xvii.  13,  28).  In 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  18  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
Eliliu  as  one  of  the  brothers  of  David.  But  “  Elihu  ” 
is  probably  a  variant  for  “Eliab”  (comp.  Jerome, 
w  Quaestiones  Hebraicce,  ”  ad  loc.). 

4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David  who  was  both  a 
porter  and  musician  (I  Chron.  xv.  18,  20;  xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  (I  Chron 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet;  a  Kohath- 
ite,  son  of  Naliatli  (I  Chron.  vi.  12  [27]).  In  I  Sam. 
i.  1  the  name  appears  as  “Elihu,” and  in  I  Chron.  vi 
19  (34)  as  “Eliel.” 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Judges  viii.  1). 

E.  G.  II.  £.  p 

ELIADA.  See  Be  eliada. 

EX.XASIM  —  -  El  C<3^c13  up,«  <:0.T-re- 


predecessor  was  a  “sensuous”  man  (nfcOn 
Sauh.  26b).  At  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  (II 
Kings  xviii.  18  =  Isa.  xxxii.  3)  Eliakim  appears  as 
the  chief  diplomatic  emissary  of  Hezekiah,  while 
Shebna  is  mentioned  as  his  secretary.  Eliakim 
sprang  from  a  family  of  no  social  standing:  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  dignity  conferred  distinction  on  his 
fatliei  s  house  ’  (Isa.  xxii,  23,  24).  Some  commen- 
!  tators  have  construed  the  words  of  the  prophet  to 
imply  a  resentment  of  Eliakim ’s  nepotism  as  bound 
to  end  in  the  downfall  of  the  family.  But  nepotism 
is  so  common  at  Eastern  courts  that  it  would  be 
strange  for  Isaiah  to  advert  to  it  specifically.  The 
whole  matter  hinges  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
verses  24  and  25 ;  the  prediction  may  refer  to  Elia¬ 
kim  or  to  Shebna,  or  the  verses  may  be  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Biblical  docu¬ 
ments  nowhere  mention  the  deposition  of  Eliakim 
from  office. 

2.  The  second  son  of  King  Josiah,  who,  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  by  Pharaoli-nechok,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  name  of  Jelioiakim  (II  Kings  xxiii. 
34;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  4). 

3  -  5ifc  tlao  time  of  Xeiieixiiah  =cii.  41). 


Andante  moderato. 


ELI  ZIYYON 


E  -  li  Ziy-yon  we  -  -o  -  re  -  ha,  ke  -  mo  ish  -  sbak  be  -  zi  -  re  -  ha,  we- 

et  Zi  -  on  weep,  and  all  her  towns,  as  sheds  a  moth  -  er  pain- drawn  tears,  or 


32= 


~T 


nst— 


=1= 


ki  -  betu  -  lah  ha  -  gu  -  rat  sak 
as  a  maid  in  sack  -  cloih  clad 


i==±===t 


‘al .  ha  -  ‘al  ne  -  ‘u  -  re  -  ha. 

for  the  part  -  ner  of  her  youth . 


sponding  to  Sabean  foopn,  and  ^'Dp\  ’Ehaitelu 
Name  borne  by  three  Biblical  personages.  1 .  Son  c 
Hilkiah;  appointed  successor  of  Shebna,  the  “treas 
urer”  (R.Y.  “scribe,” margin  “secretary”)  of  Heze 
kiah  (Isa.  xxii.  20  et  seq. ).  The  office  to  which  he  sue 
ceedecl  is  described  as  TVSn  bv  (=  “over  the  house 
hold  ),  according  to  Delitzsch  and  others  a  “maio 
domus”  (comp.  I  Kings  iv.  6,  xvi.  8,  xviii.  3;  I 
Kings  x.  5,  xv.  5),  the  incumbent  carrying  the  titl< 
Pj?’  connected  with  the  Assyrian  “saknu”  (a  hi«-} 
officer:  Cheyne,  “The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,”  ii.  153) 
This  designation  occurs  also  in  the  feminine  fonr 
(=  “caretaker”),  used  of  Abishag  (I  Kings  i. 

S  anA  lt  1S  met  011  a  Pkenician  inscriptioE 
(  I  he  boken  of  the  New  City”;  “C.  I  S  ”  I  i  5- 
Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  p.  685b). 

Eliakim  is  clothed  with  long  tunic  and  girdle:  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David  is  laid  on  his  shoulder 
(comp.  Rev.  lii.  7),  and  he  is  proclaimed  “father 
of  the  people.  ”  According  to  R.  Eleazar  ben  Pedat, 
tunic  and  girdle”  were  the  insignia  of  the  hioffi 
priest’s  office  (Lev.  R.  to  v.).  But  R.  Eleazar  does 
not  regard  soken  ”  as  a  title.  Prom  the  double  form 
soken  (masculine,  Isa.  xxii.  15)  and  “sokenet” 
(feminine,  I  Kings  i.  2)  he  concludes  that  Eliakim’s 


Bl/Sanqn?)T-:  Addrlh^irzer  HarnaJ^mmentar  zum  Buclie 
i^tana  4?*  Eamphausen,  Isaiah's  Prophecy  Concern- 
oZ,  °f  *$'«  to  inL Jour  The- 

GPunJ-pn1,  Duhm'  Pas  Bnch  Jesaiah ,  2d  ed., 

and  Clfeyne.1902  commentaries  of  Dilimann,  Delitzsch, 

E.  g.  ii.  E  K 


ELIAKIM  ;  A  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third 
century.  His  name  is  connected  with  no  hala- 
kot,  and  with  a  single  haggadak  only.  He  con¬ 
strues  the  Psalmist’s  saying  (Ps.  i.  6),  “The  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous;  but  the  way  of 
the  ungodly  shall  perish,”  as  teaching  that  God 
causes  the  ways  of  the  wicked  to  be  lost  out  of  sight 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous,  that  the  latter  be  not 
misled  by  them  (Midi*.  Teh.  1.  c.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  22* 
comp.  Berechiaii  II.  on  same  verse).  Eliakim  is 
probably  identical  with  the  better-known  Jakim 
(the  first  syllable  being  dropped  to  avoid  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  unnecessary  repetition  of  “El”  [God], 
as  in  ‘Anani  from  ‘ Ananiel ).  Jakim  was  father  of 
Ashian  b.  Jakim,  who  once  applied  to  R.  Jesa  (Assi 
II.)  for  a  ritualistic  decision  (Yer.  Yeb.  xi.  12a).  He 
was  senior  to  Ammi,  the  latter  explaining  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  former. 

Eliakim  classes  the  Jewish  people  among  the 
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most  stubborn  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  Ammi 
explains  as  referring  to  Jewish  pertinacity  in  relig¬ 
ion  ;  that  the  Jew  would  submit  to  crucifixion  rather 
than  live  as  an  apostate  (Ex.  R.  xlii.  9;  in  Bezah  25b 
Simeon  ben  Lakish  makes  a  remark  very  similar  to 
Jakim’s).  Elsewhere  (Pesik.  R.  xxi.  107a)  Eliakim 
is  found  to  differ  with  Judah  (b.  Shalom)  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  (Ex.  xx.  17), 
“Thou  slialt  not  covet.”  Judah  argues  that  its 
transgression  leads  to  the  violation  of  the  seven  pio- 
hibitions  contained  in  the  Decalogue;  viz.,  in  the 
second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  commandments.  Eliakim  asserts  that  he  who 
violates  the  prohibition,  “Thou  slialt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,”  is  as  if  he  had  violated  all  the  ten 
commandments.  This  declaration  is  followed  in  the 
Pesikta  (l.c.)  by  citations  illustrating  Eliakim’s  doe- 


ELIAKIM  BEN  ABRAHAM :  Cabalist  and 
grammarian ;  lived  at  London  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  His  works  are:  “ ‘Asarali 
Ma’amarot,”  a  collection  of  ten  essays;  “Milhamot 
Adonai,”  on  philosophy  and  religion;.  “Binali  la- 

‘'ittim. n  on  tiiG  computations  of  the  periods  enumer¬ 
ated  in  Daniel  ;  “2ut  IToUelot,”  an  abridgment  of 

Joseph  Delmedigo’s  cabalistic  “Nobelot  Hokmah”; 
“Ma'yan  Gannim,”  an  abridgment  of  Joseph  Gika- 
tilla’s  cabalistic  “  Ginnat  Egoz  ” ;  “  cEn  ha-Kore,”  on 
Hebrew  vocalization,  an  endeavor  to  justify  the 
German  pronunciation;  “Be’er  Mayim  Hayyim,”  a 
treatise  on  “Azilut”;  “Ma‘yan  Hatum,”  Luria’s 
notes  on  the  “  Sefer  Yezirali” ;  “Dibre  Emet,”  on 
Cabala;  “Sha‘ar  Heshbon,”  on  cabalistic  computa¬ 
tions  ;  “  Arzot  ha-Hayyim,  ”  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
annotations.  Of  these  the  first  three  were  published 
in  London  (1794-99),  and  the  essay  on  Hebrew  vocali¬ 
zation  in  Berlin  (1808).  In  addition  to  these  works 
he  published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  En 
Mishpat  ”  (Rodelheim,  1S03). 

Eliakim  was  a  cabalist  of  vast  erudition,  and  was 
endowed  with  a  fine  critical  sense.  In  the  “Zuf 
Nobelot,”  not  content  with  givingDelmedigo’s  text 
in  abridged  form,  he  frequently  emended  it.  He  is 
chiefly  noted  among  the  modern  cabalists  for  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  ^  (“creatio  ex 
nilfilo”)  —  the  stumbling-block  of  many  religious 
thinkers.  Through  God’s  self -concentration  (D'lVDV), 
says  Eliakim  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  “  Zuf  Nobe¬ 
lot,”  originated  space  or  the  primal  air,  which, 
though  considered  as  nothing  (pfcO  in  regard  to  the 
“En  Sof  ”  (God),  is  the  foundation  of  the  world. 


Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.Bodl  col.  969,  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hebr.  Bonks  Brit.  Mw.  p.  219;  Fuenn,  Reneset  Yis - 
rack  P-  135;  Joel,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  dcs  Soliaiw 
150,  note  2.  _  _ 

T,  I.  Br. 


ELIAKIM  BEN  ASHER  SELIG :  Polish 
Talmudic  scholar ;  lived  at  Yampol  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  sent  by  the  Polish  Jews  (175/)  to 
Rome  to  defend  them  against  the  blood  accusation, 
and  presented  a  petition  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
who  commissioned  Cardinal  Ganganelli  (later  Pope 
Clement  XIV.)  to  examine  the  case.  The  latter  con¬ 
cluded  in  his  report  that  the  blood  accusation  was 
frivolous.  Clement  XIII.,  who  had  in  the  meantime 


succeeded  Benedict  XIV.,  dismissed  Eliakim  b. 
Asher  with  honor,  and  ordered  Cardinal  Corsini  to 
recommend  him  in  his  name  to  Bishop  Visconti  of 
Warsaw.  August  III.,  King  of  Poland,  issued  in 
consequence  a  decree  exculpating  the  Jews,  stating 
that  inability  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
rendered  the  accuser  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

In  Ganganelli’ s  memoir,  as  well  as  in  Corsini ’s 
letter  of  recommendation,  the  Jewish  deputy  is 
called  “  Jacob  Selech  ”  or  “  Selek  ”  (Gratz,  Filrst,  and 
Levisohn  have  “Jacob  Jelek  ”).  He  probably  sim¬ 
plified  his  name  designedly;  but  in  a  long  letter 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  to  Samuel  Gallichi 
(probably  the  chief  of  the  community)  he  calls  him¬ 
self  “Eliakim  b.  Asher  Selig  of  Yampol.”  In  the 
same  letter  he  stated  that  he  met  at  Rome  Rabbi 
Sliabbetliai  Piana,  with  whom  he  discussed  several 
rabbinical  laws. 


Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed., x.  391;  Isidore  Loeb,  in 
R  E  J  xviii  179;  Mortara,  in  Educatore  Is?'aelita.  x.  zot- 
270;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom. ,  n. 
246-247 ;  Berliner's  Magazin,xv.  (Hebr.  part)  9-14;  Furst,  m 
r.if  1S4.0.  n.  3S:  Levisohn,  Efes  Damim ,  p.  91,  War¬ 


saw,  1890. 
II.  It. 


M.  Sel. 


ELIAKIM  GOTTSCHALK  OF  R.OTHEN- 
BURG :  German  Talmudist;  lived  in  the  sixteenth 

a.n<A  seventeentll  centuries.  He  WSS  H  descendant  Of 

Mei'r  of  Rotbenburg,  ana,  according  vo  Aiicaaei, 
son  of  Raphael  ben  Eliakim  of  Rotbenburg.  If 
Michael  is  correct,  Eliakim  was  identical  with  the 
Swabian  rabbi  of  the  same  name  who  with  Isaiah 
I-Iorwitz  (SheLaH)  and  Azriel  Miililhausen  signed  in 
1611  the  lialakic  decision  incorporated  in  Honvitz’s 
Responsa  (§  118).  Eliakim  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  to  the  Targumon  the  Megiilot,  entitled 

“  Ge’ullatha-Ger, ’’published  anonymouslyat  Prague 

in  1618.  The  author  says  in  the  introduction  that 
he  composed  a  commentary  to  the  Targum  on  the 


Pentateuch. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf.  Bihl  Helm.  iii.  677 ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  293 ; 
15  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl  col.  968;  Michael,  Orha-Haumm , 

*%;  4T0'  I  Bn. 


t?.t ,T a trTTvr  (GOTZ)  BEN  JACOB:  Galician 
cantor,  teaciier,  and  translator ;  bom  at  Komarno ; 
died  at  Amsterdam  before  1709.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Leshon  Limmudim,”  a  guide  to  letter 
writing  in  Hebrew  (Amsterdam,  1686) ;  “  Selihot,”  in 
Judajo°German,  recited  by  the  community  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mam  (jib.  1688);  “Refu’ot  lia  Nefesli,” 
precepts,  devotional  prayers  for  the  sick,  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  regard  to  funerals  (ib.  1692).  He  translated 
into  Judico-German  Manasseli  b.  Israel’s  “Mikweh 
Yisra’el  ”  (ib.  1691) ;  Ibn  Volga’s  “  Sliebet  Yehudah  ” 
(ib.  1700) ;  tbe  daily  prayers  (ib.  1708) ;  the  Tehinnot 
(ib.  1703);  the  selihot  of  the  Lithuanian  rite  (ib. 
1706);  “Melammed  Slab,”  Judfeo-German  vocabu 
lary  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Scrolls  (ib.  1710), 
and  the  German  selihot  (ib.  1720).  Eliakim  also 
edited  Benjamin’s  “Massa‘ot”  (ib.  169/)  and  Samuel 
Auerbach’s  “Hesed  Shernu  el”  (ib.  1699). 

Bibliography  :  Filrst,  Bihh  Jnd  i.  Stemschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  969;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Bi  it.  Mus.p.  ~19. 


ELIAKIM  (GOTZ)  BEN  MEIR:  Polish  Tal¬ 
mudist  ;  flourished  iu  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  In  his  youth,  at  Posen,  he  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  afterward  accepting 
the  position  of  rabbi  in  the  neighboring  community 
of  Schwersenz,  where  about  1679  he  wrote  his  hag- 
gadic  commentary.  From  there  he  was  called  to 
Hildesheim,  but  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
congregation  of  Posen.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
centuiy,  passing  through  Posen  on  his  way,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  Palestine,  he  joined  a  delegation  to  Prague 
to  collect  money  for  the  support  of  the  congregation. 
In  1701  he  went  to  Posen  as  dayyan,  but  according  to 
Michael  he  left  Hildesheim  to  take  the  post  of  rabbi 
at  Luzk.  He  wrote:  “Rappeduni  be-Tappuliim,” 
on  the  stories  of  Rabba  bar  bar  Hana,  published  by 
his  son  Samuel,  Berlin,  1712;  “Eben  ha-Shoham” 
and  “  Me’irat  ‘Enayim,”  responsa,  published  by  his 
son  Mei'r,  Dyhernfurth,  1733.  His  novella  on  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Bible  are  not  published. 

Biography  :  Walden,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolim  he-Hadash ,  p.  25 ; 
MiehaeJ,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  220;  Perles,  In  MonatsschrifL 
xiv.  1 2<,  loo;  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  s.v. 

L-  G-  A.  Pe. 

ELIAKIM  BEK  MESHULLAM  (HA¬ 
LEVI)  :  German  Talmudist  and  payyetan ;  born 
about  1030 ;  died  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  Speyer,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  the  yeshi- 
bot  in  Mayence  and  Worms,  having  Raslii  as  a  fel¬ 
low  student.  Eliakim  himself  founded  a  famous 
Talmudical  school  in  Speyer.  Pie  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  all .  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  except 
Berakot  and  Niddah  (see  Solomon  Luria,  Responsa, 
No.  29,  and  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  Responsa,  Rule  1,  §  8),* 
which  was  used  by  scholars  as  late  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  At  present  there  exists  only  the 
commentary  on  Yoma,  in  manuscript  (Codex  Mu¬ 
nich,  No.  216).  Ritual  decisions  by  Eliakim  are 
mentioned  by  Rashi  (“  Pardes,  ”  42a,  44c,  48a).  He 
was  the  composer  of  a  piyyut  commencing  MIS's, 
to  be  read  when  a  circumcision  takes  place  in  the 
synagogue  on  a  Saturday. 

Bibuograpky  :  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim,i.  28;  Michael,  Or 
’  fan?shath,  ‘ Ammudc  harGLbodah ,  p. 

24  ;  Berliner,  m  3I(matsschriJU  1868,  p.  183;  Gratz,  Gesch!  v. i. 
364;  Epstein  in  Steinsclmeider  Festschrift ,  pp.  125  ct  sea  * 
idem,  Judische  Altcrth  timer  in  Worms  und  Speyer.  pp  4 


27. 

L-  G-  I  Ber. 

ELIAKIM  BENNAPHTALI:  Italian  ethical 
writer;  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century;  author  of 
“Tob  Shem  Tob,”  selections  from  the  Talmud  and 
Midrashim,  treating  of  the  retribution,  the  suffering 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  resurrection.  The  work,  di¬ 
vided  into  11  chapters,  was  published  by  the’ son 
of  the  author,  Venice,  1606.  Eliakim  mentions 
another  of  his  works,  entitled  “Eben  Slietiyyah,” 
which  is  no  longer  extant. 

Blrnl°TSAoHYi:  &\^.elfer?^ddildm,p.  19;  Steinsclmeider, 

oat.  Bodl.  col.  9,0 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  221. 

K*  '  '  I.  Bn. 

ELIAM:  1.  One  of  David’s  heroes  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  34);  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  (comp. 

I  Chron.  xi.  36). . 

2.  Father  of  Bath-sheba  (II  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  I 
Chron.  iii.  5  the  name  occurs  transposed  as  “  Am- 
miel  is  found  in  the  Phenician  inscription 

C.  I.  S.”  147,  6  (Lidzbarski,  “Handbuch  der  Nord- 
semitischen  Epigraphik  ”). 

E*  G*  H-  G.  B.  L. 


ELIAN O,  VITTORIO :  J ewish  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  grandson  of  Elijah  Levita  ;  lived  in  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  became  priest  and  canon. 
Well  versed  in  Hebrew  literature,  he  was  appointed 
censor  of  Hebrew  books,  first  at  Cremona,  afterward 
(1567)  at  Venice.  In  this  capacity  he  permitted 
(1557)  the  publication  of  the  Zohar,  and  edited  (1558) 
the  Tur.  Elijah  was  prominent  in  the  denunciation 
onbe  Talmud,  which  was  publicly  burned  April  17, 

Griitz  Gesch.  der  Juden.  ix.  326,  335,  360- 
Hebr.i.  131 ;  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS 
Iso.  154/ ;  Vogelstem  and  Rieger,  Gesch,  der  Juden  in  Rom 

11.  <5o4.  ’ 

D-  I.  Br. 

ELIAS  CRETENSIS.  SeeDELx\iEDiGo,ELUAu. 
ELIAS,  JULIUS ;  German  author ;  born  at 
Ho3ra,  Hanover,  J une  21,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Dorotheenstadt  industrial  school,  Friedrich  Werder 
gymnasium,  and  Munich  University,  taking  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1SS8.  He  is  the  author  of  “Chris¬ 
tian  Wernicke,  ”  1888,  and  has  edited  the  following 
works :  “Briefe  der  Elisabeth  Charlotte,”  1889; 
“Johann  Gottlieb  Regis’  ‘Fragmente  einer  Shake- 
speareubersetzung,’  ”  1893;  and,  with  G.  Braudes 
and  P.  Schlenther,  the  collected  works  of  Ibsen. 

{  Since  1891  Elias  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the 
“  Jahresberichte  fur  Neuere  Deutsche  Litteraturge- 
sclii  elite.” 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistigc  Berlin ,  i.  94-95 
s-  N.  D. 


ELIAS  LEVITA.  See  Levita,  Elijah. 
ELIAS,  KEY :  British  consul-general  at  Meshed, 
Persia,  and  explorer;  died  in  London  May  31,  1897. 
At  an  early  age  lie  found  his  way  to  China,  and  in 
1871  conceived  the  daring  project  of  returning  to 
Europe  overland,  across  the  entire  continent  of  Asia. 
The  report  of  this  journey  was  recorded  in  the 
“Journal”  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  crossed  the  desert  of  Gobi 
by  a  hitherto  unexplored  route,  traveled  amid  the 
opposing  factions  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebel¬ 
lion  of  that  time,  and  traversed  the  breadth  of  Sibe¬ 
ria  to  Russia. 

After  this,  Elias  accepted  service  under  the  In¬ 
dian  government  and  was  sent  to  Yunan,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  Ladak.  Later  he  was  despatched  on  a 
political  mission  to  Chinese  Turkestan. 

In  1885  he  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Pamirs,  traveled  through  Badakhslian  and  Afghan 
Turkestan  to  the  neighborhood  of  Herat,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  India  by  way  of  Cliitral  and  Gilgit.  For 
this  he  was  made  a  C.I.E.  In  1889-90  Elias  demar¬ 
cated  the  frontier  between  Siam  and  the  Shan  States 
of  Burma;  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  at  Meshed,  in  Persia. 

Bibliography  :  Times  (London),  June  2, 1897 ;  Jew.  Chronicle 
(London),  June  4,  1897. 

J-  G.  L. 

ELIAS  PASHA.  See  Cohen,  Elias.' 

ELIAS  SAMUEL  ;  English  pugilist,  popularly 
known  .as  “  Dutch  Sam” ;  born  April  4,  1775,  in  Lon¬ 
don;  died  July  3,  1816.  After  successful  contests 
with  Tom  Jones  (July  3, 1801),  Caleb  Baldwin  (Aug. 

7, 1804),  and  Britton  of  Bristol  (April  27,  1805),  Elias 
was  easily  beaten  by  James  Brown  (June,  1805). 
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Of  three  fights  with  Tom  Belcher  of  Bristol,  Elias 
lost  the  first  (Feb.  8,  1806);  the  second  (July  28, 1807) 
was  declared  oil;  and  the  third  (Aug.  31, 1807)  Elms 
won  in  36  rounds. 

Elias  followed  these  encounters  with  two  other 
victories,  defeating  William  Cropley,  May  10,  1808 
and  Benjamin  Medley,  May  81, 1810;  then  he  rested 
for  four  years ;  but  he  reentered  the  prize-ring  Dec.  8, 
1814,  when  he  was  defeated  by  William  Nos  worthy , 
of  Moulsey,  in  88  rounds.  By  his  contemporaries 
Elias  was  considered  the  hardest  hitter  the  piize-ring 
had  ever  seen;  he  originated  what  in  pugilism  is 
technically  known  as  “the  upper  cut,”  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  fight  against  Caleb  Baldwin.  Elms 
retired  from  the  ring  with  a  ruined  constitution,  and 
died  in  abject  poverty. 

umnnoRAPHT-  J.  B.  Pancratia,  A  Bistoru  of  Pugilism,  pp. 

B  me  144  London  1811 ;  Box.iana :  Sketches  of  Ancient  and 
Mod^n  PZmm,  London,  1812;  Miles,  Pugilistica,  vol.  i. 
193,  194,  202,  London,  1880.  ^  ^  y 

ELIASBERG,  BEZALEEL  JUDAH:  Hus- 
sian  Hebraist;  born  at  Ivenitz  1800;  died  at  Minsk 
1847  Under  the  title  “  Marpe  le-‘ Am,  ”  with  a  sup¬ 
plement  entitled  “Rontres  Reshit  Da* at,”  he  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Polish  into  Hebrew  the  medical  work 
of  Friedrich  Pauliczki  (2  vols.,  Wilna,  1834;2ded„ 
Jitomir,  1868). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisracl,  p.  190;  Zeitlin,  Bibl. 
Post-Mendels .  p.  77.  HR 

ELIASBERG,  JONATHAN  B.  MORDE- 
CAI:  Russian  rabbi;  bom  in  Kovno  1850;  died  in 
Volkovisk,  government  of  Grodno,  Nov.  20,  1898. 
His  first  rabbinate  was  in  Pumpian,  government  of 
Wilna,  and  he  afterward  became  rabbi  of  Mariam- 
pol,  government  of  Suwalki.  Like  his  father  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement  in 
Russia;  and  Samuel  Mohilever,  who  found  in  him 
a  very  able  lieutenant,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  him  the  rabbinate  of  Volkovisk,  in  order  to  have 
him  nearer  to  himself.  Eliasberg  was  the  author  of 
a  rabbinical  work  entitled  “  Darke  Hora  ah,  Wilna, 
1884,  of  which  a  part  is  devoted  to  Talmudic  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
novella),  which  were  appended  to  his  father  s  work 
“  Terumat  Yad,”  and  of  “  Toledot  Mordekai,”  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  father,  which  he  published  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  “  Sliebil  ha-Zahab,”  Warsaw,  1897. 

Bibliography  :  Ahiasaf ,  5660,  p.  381 ;  Ahad  ha-‘Am  (=  As_her 
Ginzberg)!  'Al  Pardsha t  Derakim ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  103-114, 
Berlin,  1902.  p  -yy-j 

L.  G. 

ELIASBERG,  MORDECAI  B.  JOSEPH: 

Russian  rabbi;  bom  in  Chaikisbok,  government  of 
Grodno,  Feb.,  1817;  died  in  Bausk,  Courland,  Dec. 
11,  1889.  His  father-in-law,  who  had  settled  m 
Kovno  as  soon  as  Jews  were  permitted  to  dwell 
there,  established  him  in  that  city  as  a  dealer  in 
grain  and  spices.  Eliasberg  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German,  and  made  several  business  jour 
neys  to  Riga.  He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Max  Lilienthal,  and  became  interested  in  his  edu¬ 
cational  schemes,  the  two  corresponding  for  some 
time  afterward.  Following  the  advice  of  his  erst¬ 
while  teacher,  Kalischer,  Eliasberg  retired  from  busi- 
^'ncss  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  rabbinical 


studies.  In  1852  he  became  rabbi  of  Zezmer,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Wilna,  and  remained  there  for  six  years, 
until  his  wife’s  illness  forced  him  to  return  to 
Kovno  About  1861  he  became  rabbi  of  Bausk, 
where  he  officiated  until  his  death,  having  declined 
the  more  important  rabbinate  of  Suwalki,  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  1876.  , 

When  the  Zionist  movement  began  to  spread  in 
Russia,  Eliasberg  became  one  of  its  most  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates.  He  gave  his  decision,  as  a  rabbinical  au¬ 
thority,  permitting  the  colonists  in  Palestine .  to 
sow  their  fields  in  “  shemittah  ”  (fallow  year),  which 
gave  rise  to  a  heated  controversy  with  the  rabbis  of 
Palestine  and  other  opponents  of  colonization.  Elias- 
berg’s  part  in  the  discussion  was  conducted  with 
mildness  and  broad-mindedness. 

Of  the  twenty -four  works  which  Eliasberg  wrote 
on  various  subjects,  only  one,  “Terumat  Yad,”  a 
collection  of  responsa,  was  published  during  his  life¬ 
time  (Wilna,  1875).  His  “ Sliebil  ha-Zahab,”  which 
was  published  posthumously  (Warsaw,  1897),  deals 
with  questions  of  the  day  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner,  giving  the  truly  Orthodox  view  on  many 
important  subjects.  Besides  being  an  eminent  Tal¬ 
mudist,  he  was  also  a  profound  thinker  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  history.  Eliasberg  contributed  to 
Hebrew  periodicals,  especially  to  ‘Ha-Maggic, 
usually  signing  his  articles  (Mordecai  b. 

Joseph  Eliasberg). 

Bibliography;  Jonathan  Eliasberg,  Toledot 
fixed  to  the  Shebil  ha-Zahab ;  Ahad  ha-  Am  Asher  Gmz 
berg),  'Al  Parashat  Derakim ,  2d  ed.,  pp.68-/o,  ^rlirU.9(L. 

L.  G. 

ELIEZER  (“  God  is  help  ”) :  1.  Servant  of  Abra¬ 
ham;  mentioned  by  name  only  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  presents  some  difficulties.  Eliezer  is 
described  by  Abraham  as  psyE  p  (H.  V.  “  possessor 
of  my  house”)  and  as  pW7  (R-  V.^Dammesek- 
Eliezer  ”).  According  to  Eduard  Konig  (u  Syntax, 

S  306h)  n  here,  as  frequently,  has  the  force  of  an 
adjective  or  participle,  and  the  phrase  “  ben  meshek 
(steward;  comp.  pOT,  Zeph.  si.  ^  and  *p>D,  Job 
xxviii.  18)  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  reads 
“and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Damascene 
TOnk  and  Pesli.]  Eliezer,”  “Damashek  ”  being  used 
intentionally  for  the  adjective  “Damashld”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  assonance  with  “  meshek  ”  (Komg  bti- 
listik  ”  1900,  p.  291).  Holzinger  (“Genesis  )  and 
Gunkel  (“Genesis”)  think  the  Masoretic  text  of  xv. 

2  has  no  meaning,  and  Cheyne  and  Black  (  Encyc. 
Bibl.”  col.  1269)  condemn  it  as  absurd  and  incorrect, 
but  no  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  suggested. 

That  Abraham,  on  his  way  from  Haran,  passed 
through  Damascus  is  certainly  not  improbable.  A  ah- 
manides  connects  him  with  that  city,  as  do  vanous 
traditions  (Justinus,  “Historic,”  xxvi.  2;  Judith  v. 
6  et  seq. ;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  vii.  1,  vhi.  2;  Eusebius, 
“  Prreparatio  Evangelica,”  ix.  7  et  seq.).  He  may 
there  have  acquired  this  servant,  who  is  also  spoken 
of  in  Gen.  xxiv..  though  the  name  is  not  given  m 
connection  with  the  commission  to  choose  a,  wife  for 
Isaac.  Still,  even  the  Rabbis  felt  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  text,  as  their  various  interpretations 
of  show.  According  to  Eleazar  b.  Pedath, 

it  denotes  Eliezer  as  one  “that  draws  and  gives 
others  to  drink”  (npOT)  r6vt)— that  is,  imparts  to 
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others  the  teachings  of  his  master  (Yoma  18b;  comp. 
Raski  ad  loc.).  Others  found  in  the  word  “  mesliek  ” 
an  allusion  to  his  coveting  (pp}&>)  Abraham’s  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  p^m  lies  the  indication  that  Abraham 
pursued  the  kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  to  Damascus,  and 
the  Targuni  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Yerushalmiread: 
“through  whom  many  miracles  were  wrought  for 
me  in  Damascus  ”  (comp.  Gen.  R.  xliv.). 

That  Eliezer  took  part  in  that  battle,  or  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  combatant  at  Abraham’s  side,  the 
Rabbis  find  indicated  in  the  number  (318)  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  numerical  value  of  the  let¬ 
ters  in  ‘■irjHhX  being  1  +  30+10  +  70  +  7  +  200  = 
318  (Gen.  R.  xliii.,  xliv.;  Pesik.  70a,  b;  Ned.  32a; 
Sliolier  Tob  to  Ps.  cx. ;  compare  Ep.  Barnabas  ix.  • 
it  is  the  classical  illustration  of  Gematria  under  the 
twenty -ninth  Exegetical  Rule  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of 
Jose  the  Galilean).  Modern  critics  (Hugo  Winck- 
ler  and  Gunkel)  have  held  this  “31S  ”  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  that  the  moon  is  visible. 
The  rabbinical  cryptogram  for  “ Eliezer”  rests  cer¬ 
tainly  on  as  solid  grounds. 

Bibliography  :  Kittel,  Gesch.  der  HcbrLler,  ii.  124 ;  Holzino-er 
Knrzer  Handhommcntar  zur  Genesis,  p.  144;  H  WinekW 
Gesch,  dcs  Volhcs •  Israel ,  1900,  ii.  27 ;  Gunkel,  Handkom- 
mentarzur  Genesis ,  pp.  164,  231,  259. 

E.  G.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Eliezer  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Abraham  by  Nimrod.  Once  Eliezer  saved 
Abraham’s  life  by  disclosing  to  him  the  devices  for 
his  destruction  prepared  by  Nimrod  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xvi.).  At  Sodom  Eliezer  saw  a  native  maltreating 
a  stranger:  taking  the  part  of  the  wronged  man,  he 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  He  brought  suit 
against  his  aggressor,  but  the  judge  condemned 
Eliezer  to  pay  to  the  native  of  Sodom  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  having  been  bled.  Thereupon 
Eliezer  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  the  judge, 
saying:  “Pay  to  the  man  who  bled  me  the  amount 
you  owe  me  for  having  bled  you.”  The  men  of 
Sodom  used  to  place  a  guest  on  a  bed,  and  if  his 
length  exceeded  that  of  the  bed  they  cut  off  the  ex¬ 
cess,  but  if  the  man  was  shorter  than  the  bed  he  was 
stretched  (comp,  the  Greek  legend  of  Procrustes). 
Asked  to  lie  in  the  bed,  Eliezer  replied  that  at  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  had  vowed  never  to  sleep  in 
a  bed.  Another  custom  in  Sodom  was  that  he  who 
invited  a  stranger  to  a  wedding  should  forfeit  his 
coat.  Once  Eliezer,  being  very  hungry,  entered  a 
house  where  a  wedding  was  being  celebrated,  but 
could  get  nothing  to  eat.  He  then  sat  down  next 
one  of  the  wedding  guests;  on  being  asked  by  him 
who  had  invited  him,  he  replied:  “By  you.”  The 
latter,  fearing  to  lose  his  coat,  left  the  house  precip¬ 
itately.  Eliezer  then  sat  near  another,  on  whom  he 
played  the  same  trick,  with  the  same  result,  until 
at  last  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  guests 
out  of  the  house.  He  then  secured  the  meal  for 
himself  (Sank.  109b). 

Eliezer  is  credited  with  having  acquired  all  the 
virtues  and  learning  of  his  master  (Yoma  28b).  It 
is  even  said  that  his  features  resem- 
Eliezer  and  bled  so  closely  those  of  Abraham  that 
Abraham.  Laban  mistook  him  for  his  kinsman. 

When  Abraham  led  Isaac  to  Mount  Mo¬ 
riah  to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice,  Eliezer  cherished  the 
hope  of  becoming  Abraham’s  heir,  and  a  discussion 


on  this  subject  arose  between  him  and  Ishmael 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxi.).  On  completing  the  mission  of 
selecting  a  wife  for  Isaac  he  was  freed,  and  God  re¬ 
warded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  over 
which  he  reigned  under  the  name  of  “  Og.”  It  was 
he  who  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  go  through 
his  territory  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Masseket 
Soferim,  end).  His  size  was  so  vast  that  from  one 
of  his  teeth,  which  he  had  lost  through  fright  when 
scolded  by  Abraham,  the  latter  made  a  chair  on 
which  he  used  to  sit.  In  the  treatise  Derek  Erez 
Zuta  (i.  9)  Eliezer  is  counted  among  the  nine  who 
entered  paradise  while  still  living. 
s-  s-  I.  Br. 


2.  The  second  son  of  Moses;  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xviii.  4;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  15,  17.  The  name  is  ex¬ 
plained  (Ex.  l.c.)  to  mean  “the  God  of  my  father 
was  mine  help”  (the  3  of  the  predicate;  see  Koe¬ 
nig,  “Syntax,”  §  338).  Raslii,  quoting  theMekilta, 
relates  a  miraculous  incident  to  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  name,  while  Ibn  Ezra  makes  it  express¬ 
ive  of  the  joy  of  Moses  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  proscribed  him.  The  his¬ 
torical  existence  of  this  son  has  been  doubted.  Ex. 
ii.  22  and  iv.  25  mention  only  one  son— Gersliom. 
Ibn  Ezra  felt  the  difficulty,  but  concluded  that  the 
one  son  mentioned  in  iv.  25  is  Eliezer;  while  Nah- 
manides  argues  that  there  was  another  son,  but  that 
there  had  been  no  occasion  to  mention  him  before. 
Ex.  iv.  20  indicates  that  Moses,  before  leaving  for 
Egypt,  whether  with  his  family  (Ex.  iv.  20)  or  with¬ 
out  it  (Ex.  xviii.  2),  had  more  than  one  son;  and  the 
leading  HJ3  =  “  her  son  ”  (iv.  25)  may  be  a  miswriting 
for  fT0n  =  “her  sons,”  agreeing  with  xviii.  3. 
Baentsch  (“  Exodus-Leviticus  ”)  holds  that  “  Eliezer  ” 
is  a  double  for  “  Eleazar,  ”  the  son  of  Aaron,  while 
Holzinger  (“Exodus,”  p.  7)  accounts  for  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  by  arguing  that  in  view  of  Judges  xviii.  30 
P  intentionally  omitted  all  reference  to  the  sons. 
e.  g.  n.  E.  K. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Dodavak  of  Mareskah, 
who  opposed  the  alliance  of  Jehoskapkat  with  Aha- 
ziali  (II  Chron.  xx.  37). 

4.  Son  of  Zicliri,  made  captain  of  the  Reubenites 
by  King  David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

5.  A  priest  who  acted  as  trumpeter  before  the 
Ark  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  bv  Kina: 
David  (I  Chron.  xv.  24). 

6.  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii. 
16)  to  secure  ministers  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  I  N 

ELIEZER :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury;  contemporary  of  Abdimi  (Yer.  cEr.  x.  26a) 
and  of  Berechiah  II.  (Gen.  R.  lxxvii.  3;  Yalk.,  Gen. 
132).  Conjointly  with  Abba  Mari  and  Mattaniali, 
lie  permitted  Jews  to  bake  bread  on  the  Sabbath  for 
the  Roman  soldiers  under  Ursicinus  (Yer.  Bezah 
i.  60c;  compare  Jastrow,  “Diet.”  124b,  s.v.  D^pDIN; 
Frankel,  “Mebo,”  55b  et  seq.).  He  was  more  of  a 
halakist  than  a  haggadist  (see,  in  addition  to  pas¬ 
sages  cited,  Yer.  ‘Orlakii.  62b;  Yer.  Pes.  viii.  36a). 
s-  s-  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  THE  ASTRONOMER  (nnnn) : 
German  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  author  of 
“Ge  Hizzayon,”  an  astrological  compilation  from 
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Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin  sources  (Neubauer,  “  Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  2066).  He  quotes  Abra¬ 
ham  bar  Hiyya  ha-Nasi,  Ibu  Ezra,  Andruzagar,  Al- 
bumazar,  ‘Ali  ibn  Rid  wan,  ‘Ali  ibn  Rajil,  Leopold 
of  Austria,  Johannes,  Guido  Bonatti,  and,  according 
to  Dukes,  Copernicus.  In  the  introduction  Eliezer 
says  he  began  a  great  work  on  astrology,  a  chapter 
of  which,  entitled  “Reshit  Hokmah”  (quoted  by 
Neubauer,  l.c.),  is  devoted  to  Ibn  Ezra.  "Whether  the 
“  Sel'er  ha-Goralot  ”  (Vatican  MS.  No.  216),  bearing 
the  name  “Eliezer  nnnn,”  is  by  the  same  author  is 
not  known.  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  regard¬ 
ing  Vatican  MS.  No.  477,  which  contains  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Ptolemy’s  “  Centiloquium,”  and  which 
also  bears  the  name  “  Eliezer.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  in  Orient,  Lit.  xi.  81 ;  Dukes,  ih.  p.  318  ; 

Steinsclmeider,  in  Z.D,  M.  G.  xxv.  383 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers. 

P-531.  T 

g.  I.  Br. 

ELIEZER/  OE  BEAUGENCY :  French  exe- 
gete  of  the  twelfth  century;  bom  at  Beaugency, 
capital  of  a  canton  in  the  department  of  Loiret; 
pupil  of  Samuel  ben  Meir,  tlie  eminent  grandson  of 
Rashi.  Eliezer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  his  master’s  school  and  of  the  exege¬ 
sis  of  northern  France.  His  chief  concern  was  to  find 
the  connection  between  successive  verses  and  the 
sequence  of  thought,  a  method  that  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  system  of  interpretation  employed 
by  Samuel  as  well  as  Joseph  Caro.  Not  concerned 
with  grammatical  observations  or  daring  criticisms, 
he  reached  very  happy  results  in  explaining  certain 
figurative  passages  in  accordance  with  the  meta¬ 
phors  employed  in  the  context.  He  often  used 
French  terms  to  express  his  thoughts  more  clearly. 
His  interpretation  is  entirely  free  from  midrashic 
admixture.  Of  his  works  there  have  so  far  been 
published  only  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  (ed. 
Nutt,  1879)  and  Hosea  (ed.  S.  Poznanski,  in  “Ha- 
Goren,  ”  iii.  98-127).  There  still  exists  in  manuscript 
a  commentary  on  the  other  Minor  Prophets  and  on 
Ezekiel  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  ”  No. 
1465).  Extracts  from  his  commentary  on  Job  are 
also  extant ;  and  he  himself  refers  to  his  commentary 
on  Genesis. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  115;  Poznanski, 

Ha-Gorcn ,  iii.,  98 ;  Zuuz,  Z.  G.,  p.  82. 

T.  I.  L. 

ELIEZER  OE  BOURGOGNE :  French  Tal¬ 
mudist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Gross  identifies 
him  with  Eliezer  ben  Aaron  of  Bourgogne,  one  of 
the  six  rabbis  to  whom  Mei'r  Abulafia  sent  his  letter 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Eliezer  was  the 
author  of  a  Talmudic  work  no  longer  extant,  entitled 
“Sha‘ar  ha-Penim,”  mentioned  by  Aaron  ha-Kohen 
of  Lunel  in  his  “  Orhot  Hay  y  ini.” 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  109. 

I,,  g.  A.  Pe. 

ELIEZER  BEN  FARUH :  Jewish  mathemati¬ 
cian,  said  by  certain  Mohammedan  authors  to  have 
first  established  the  Jewish  calendar.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Al-Biruni  (972-1048)  in  his  “  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations”;  and  this  account  is  repeated, 
almost  word  for  word,  in  Al-Makrizi’s  (1364-1442) 
topographical  history  of  Egypt.  Steinsclmeider 
has  connected  him  with  a  certain  Andrazzur  ibn 

V. — 8 


Zadi  Faruh,  a  famous  Jewish  astronomer  mentioned 
by  Al-Kabisi,  the  tenth-century  Moslem  astrologer, 
and  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  his  “Sefer  ha-Te‘a- 
mim.  ”  The  first  name  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  Persian  by  birth ;  and  it  occurs  in  such  varying 
forms  as  “Andruzagar,”  “Alezdegoz,”  “Alendruz- 
gar.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  confu¬ 
sion  here  either  with  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  or  Elea- 
zar  ben  ‘Arak.  Sachau  reads  nnD  (I  Kings  iv.  17). 

Bibliography:  Sachau,  The  Chronology  nf  Ancient  Nations, 
p.  68  (Arabic  text,  p.  58);  De  Sacy,  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  i. 
91  (for  Al-Makrizi) ;  Delitzsch,  AneMotazur  Gesch. der Mit- 
telalt.  Scholdstik,  p.  375  (for  Ibn  Ezra);  compare  Steinschnei- 
der  in  Berliner’s  Magazin,  iii.  199;  Monatssehrift,  xxxiii. 
479;  Har-Yondh,  p.  18;  Steinsclmeider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp. 
531,  854 ;  idem,  Arab.  Lit.  der  Juden,  p.  307. 

G. 

ELIEZER  B.  HISMA.  See  Eleazar  b. 
His.wa. 

ELIEZER  (LIEZER)  BEN  HYRCANUS: 

One  of  the  most  prominent  tannaim  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries;  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  ben  Zak- 
kai  (Ab.  ii.  8;  Ab.  R.  N.  vi.  3,  xiv.  o)  and  col¬ 
league  of  Gamaliel  II.,  whose  sister  he  married  (see 
Luma  Shalom),  and  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  (Ab. 
l.c . ;  Ab.  R.  N.  l.c. ;  B.  B.  10b).  His  earlier  years 
are  wrapped  in  myths ;  but  from  these  latter  it  ma}r 
be  inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life 
when  a  desire  for  learning  first  seized  him,  and  im¬ 
pelled  him,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  to 
desert  his  regular  occupation  and  to  repair  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
Here  he  entered  Johanan’s  academy  and  for  years 
studied  diligently,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  cope  with  great  privations.  It  is  said  that 
sometimes  many  days  elapsed  during  which  he  did 
not  have  a  single  meal.  Johanan,  recognizing  Elie- 
zer’s  receptive  and  retentive  mind,  styled  him  “a 
cemented  cistern  that  loses  not  a  drop”  (Ab.  l.c.). 
These  endowments  were  so  pronounced  in  him  that 
in  later  years  he  could  declare,  “  I  have  never  taught 
anything  which  I  had  not  learned  from  my  masters  ” 
(Suk.  28a). 

His  father  in  the  meantime  determined  to  disin¬ 
herit  him,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view  went  to 
Jerusalem,  there  to  declare  his  will  before  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai.  The  great  teacher,  having  heard  of 
Hyrcanus’  arrival  and  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  in¬ 
structed  the  usher  to  reserve  for  the  expected  visitor 
a  seat  among  those  to  be  occupied  by  the  elite  of  the 
city,  and  appointed  Eliezer  lecturer  for  that  day. 
At  first  the  latter  hesitated  to  venture  on  Johanan’s 
place,  but,  pressed  by  the  master  and  encouraged 
by  his  friends,  delivered  a  discourse,  gradually  dis¬ 
playing  wonderful  knowledge.  Hyrcanus  having 
recognized  in  the  lecturer  his  truant  son,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  encomiums  which  Johanan  showered  on  him, 
now  desired  to  transfer  all  his  earthly  possessions  to 
Eliezer;  but  the  scholar,  overjoyed  at  the  reconcili¬ 
ation,  declined  to  take  advantage  of  his  brothers, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  have  only  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share  (Ah.  R.  N.  vi.  3;  Pirke  R.  El.  i.  et 
seq.).  He  continued  his  attendance  at  Johanan’s  col¬ 
lege  until  near  tlie  close  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  and  Joshua  assisted  in  smuggling  their 
master  out  of  the  city  and  into  the  Roman  camp 
(see  Johanan  ben  Zakkai). 

Subsequently  Eliezer  proceeded  to  Jabneh  (Ab. 
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R.  N.  iv.  5;  Git.  56),  where  he  later  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrin  under  the  presidency  of  Gama¬ 
liel  II.  (Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  6;  Sanh.  17b),  though  he  had 
established,  and  for  many  years  afterward  conducted, 
his  own  academy  at  Lydda  (Sanh.  36b).  His  fame 
as  a  great  scholar  had  in  the  meantime  spread,  R. 
Johanan  himself  declaring  that  Eliezer  was  un- 
equaled  as  an  expositor  of  traditional  law  (Ab.  R. 
N.  vi.  3);  and  many  promising  students,  among 
them  Akiba  (ib. ;  Yer.  Pes.  vi.  33b),  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  his  school. 

Eliezer  became  known  as  “  Eliezer  lia-Gadol”  (= 
“the  Great”;  Tosef.,  ‘Orlali,  8;  Ber.  6a,  32a;  Sotah 
13b,  4Sb,  49a ;  generally,  however,  he  is  styled  simply 
“  R.  Eliezer  ”),  and  with  reference  to  his  legal  acumen 
and  judicial  impartiality,  the  Scriptural  saying 
(Deut.  xvi.  20),  “That  which  is  altogether  just  [lit. 
“Justice,  justice  ”]  shalfc  thou  follow,”  was  thus  ex¬ 
plained:  “Seek  a  reliable  court:  go  after  R.  Eliezer 
to  Lydda,  or  after  J olianan  ben  Zakkai  to  Beror  Hel,  ” 
etc.  (Sanh.  32b).  Once  he  accompanied  Gamaliel  and 
Joshua  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  (Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  25d; 
Deut.  R.  ii.  24). 

Rabbi  Eliezer  was  very  severe  and  somewhat 
domineering  with  his  pupils  and  colleagues  (see 
Sifra,  Shemini,  i.  33;  ‘Er,  63a;  Hag.  3b;  Meg.  2ob), 
a  characteristic  which  led  occasionally  to  unpleas¬ 
ant  encounters.  The  main  feature  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  was  a  strict  devotion  to  tradition : 
Eliezer’s  he  objected  to  allowing  the  Midrash 
Conserva-  or  the  paraphrastic  interpretation  to 
tism.  pass  as  authority  for  religious  practise. 

In  this  respect  he  sympathized  with 
the  conservative  school  of  Shammai,  which  was 
also  opposed  to  giving  too  much  scope  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation.  Hence  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Sliam- 
maite,  though  he  was  a  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  who  was  one  of  Hillel’s  most  prominent 
pupils.  This  brought  Eliezer  into  conflict  with  his 
colleagues  and  contemporaries,  who  realized  that 
such  conservatism  must  be  fatal  to  a  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oral  law.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
new  circumstances,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  disappearance  of  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  required  a  strong  religious  central  au¬ 
thority,  to  which  individual  opinion  must  yield. 

At  last  the  rupture  came.  The  Sanhedrin  deliber¬ 
ated  on  the  susceptibility  to  Levitical  uncleanness 
of  an  ‘aknai-oven  (an  oven  consisting  of  tiles  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another  by  sand,  but  externally  plas¬ 
tered  over  with  cement).  The  majority  decided  that 
such  an  oven  was  capable  of  becoming  unclean,  but 
Eliezer  dissented.  As  he  thus  acted  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  he  was 
excommunicated.  Still,  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  great  respect  was  manifested  toward  him, 
and  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  him  in  a 
very  considerate  manner.  Akiba,  dressed  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  appeared  before  him  and,  seated  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  him,  respectfully  addressed  him  with 
“My  master,  it  appears  to  me  that  thy  colleagues 
keep  aloof  from  thee.”  Eliezer  readily  took  in  the 
situation  and  submitted  to  the  sentence  (B.  M.  59b; 
Yer.  M.  K.  iii.  81a  et  seq. ).  Thenceforth  Eliezer  lived 
in  retirement,  removed  from  the  center  of  Jewish 


learning ;  though  occasionally  some  of  his  disciples 
visited  him  and  informed  him  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Yad.  iv.  3). 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  Eliezer  was  charged  with  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  sect,  and  was  summoned  before  the  penal 
tribunal.  Being  asked  by  the  governor,  “  How  can 
a  great  man  like  thee  engagein  such  idle  things?  ”  he 
simply  replied,  “ The  j udge  is  right.  ”  The  judge, 
understanding  thereby  Eliezer ’s  denial  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christianity,  released  him,  while  Rabbi 
Eliezer  understood  by  “judge”  God,  justifying  the 
judgment  of  God  which  had  brought 
Relations  this  trial  upon  him.  That  he  should 
with  Chris-  be  suspected  of  apostasy  grieved  him 
tianity.  sorely;  and  thoughsome  of  his  pupils 
tried  to  comfort  him,  he  remained  for 
some  time  inconsolable.  At  last  he  remembered  that 
once,  while  at  Sepphoris,  he  had  met  a  sectary  who 
communicated  to  him  a  singular  halakali  in  the 
name  of  Jesus;  that  he  had  approved  of  the  halakali 
and  had  really  enjoyed  hearing  it,  and,  he  added, 
“Thereby  I  transgressed  the  injunction  (Prov.  v.  8), 
‘Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,  and  come  not  nigh 
the  door  of  her  house,  ’  which  the  Rabbis  apply  to 
sectarianism  as  well  as  to  heresy”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  16b; 
Eccl.  R.  i.  8).  The  suspicion  of  apostasy  and  the 
summons  before  the  dreaded  tribunal  came,  there¬ 
fore,  as  just  punishment.  This  event  in  his  life 
majr  have  suggested  to  him  the  ethical  rule,  “  Keep 
away  from  what  is  indecent  and  from  that  which 
appears  to  be  indecent”  (Tosef.,  Hul.  ii.  24).  It  is 
suggested  that  his  sayings,  “  Instructing  a  woman 
|  in  the  Law  is  like  teaching  her  blasphemy  ”  (Sotah 
iii.  4);  “  Let  the  Law  be  burned  rather  than  entrusted 
to  a  woman”  ( ib .);  and  “A  woman’s  wisdom  is 
limited  to  the  handling  of  the  distaff  ”  (Yoma  66b), 
also  date  from  that  time,  he  having  noticed  that 
women  were  easily  swayed  in  matters  of  faith. 

Separated  from  his  colleagues  and  excluded  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Eliezer  passed 
his  last  years  of  life  unnoticed  and  in  comparative 
solitude.  It  is  probably  from  this  melancholy  period 
that  his  aphorism  dates:  “Let  the  honor  of  thy  col¬ 
league  [variant,  “pupils”]  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine 
own,  and  be  not  easily  moved  to  auger.  Repent 
one  day  before  thy  death.  Warm  thyself  by  the 
fire  of  the  wise  men,  but  be  cautious  of  their  burn¬ 
ing  coals  [=“ slight  them  not”],  that  thou  be  not 
burned;  for  their  bite  is  the  bite  of  a  jackal,  their 
sting  is  that  of  a  scorpion,  their  hissing  is  that  of  a 
snake,  and  all  their  words  are  fiery  coals”  (Ab.  ii. 
10;  Ab.  R.  N.  xv.  1).  When  asked  how  one  can  de¬ 
termine  the  one  day  before  his  death,  he  answered : 
“So  much  the  more  must  one  repent  daily,  lest  he 
die  to-morrow ;  and  it  follows  that  he  must  spend 
all  his  days  in  piety  ”  (Ab.  R.  N.  lx.  4;  Sliab.  153a). 

When  his  former  colleagues  heard  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution,  the  most  prominent  of  them  hastened 
to  his  bedside  at  Ca3sarea.  When  they  appeared 
before  him  he  began  to  complain  about 
His  Death.,  his  long  isolation.  They  tried  to  mol¬ 
lify  him  by  professing  great  and  un¬ 
abated  respect  for  him,  and  by  averring  that  it  was 
only  the  lack  of  opportunity  that  had  kept  them 
away.  He  felt  that  they  might  have  profited  by  his 
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teaching.  Thereupon  they  besought  him  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  traditions  concerning  certain  moot 
points,  particularly  touching  Levitical  purity  and 
impurity.  He  consented,  and  answered  question 
after  question  until  all  breath  left  him.  The  last  word 
lie  uttered  was  “talior”  (=“  pure”),  and  this  the 
sages  considered  as  an  auspicious  omen  of  his  purity ; 
whereupon  they  all  rent  their  garments  in  token  of 
mourning,  and  R  Joshua  revoked  the  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

Eliezer  died  on  a  Friday,  and  after  the  following 
Sabbath  his  remains  were  solemnly  conveyed  to 
Lydda,  where  he  had  formerly  conducted  his  acad¬ 
emy,  and  there  he  was  buried.  Many  and  earnest 
were  the  eulogies  pronounced  over  his  bier.  R 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  kissed  the  stone  on  which 
Eliezer  used  to  sit  while  instructing  his  pupils,  and 
to  have  remarked,  “This  stone  represents  Sinai 
[whence  the  Law  was  revealed] ;  and  he  who  sat  on 
it  represented  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ”  (Cant.  R. 
i.  3).  R.  Akiba  applied  to  Eliezer  the  terms  wiiich 
Elisha  had  applied  to  Elijah  (II  Kings  ii.  12),  and 
which  Joash  subsequently  applied  to  Elisha  himself 
(ib.  xiii.  14),  “O  my  father,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof”  (Ab.  R.  N. 
xxv.  3). 

Though  excommunicated,  Eliezer  is  quoted  in  the 
Mishnali,  the  Baraita,  and  the  Talmudim  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  also 
made  the  putative  author  of  Pirke  de-R.  Eliezer  or 
Baraita  ofR.  Eliezer,  though  internal  evidence 
conclusively  proves  the  late  origin  of  the  work. 

Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  100-160 ;  Briill,  Mebn  lm- 

Mishnah ,  i.  75-83 ;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah,  pp.  75-83; 

Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  iv.  43  et  seq .;  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T.  ii. 

163-168;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-DoroU  ii.<>  s.v Oppenbeim,  Bet 

Talmud ,  iv.  311,  333,  360 ;  Weiss,  Dor,  ii.  81  et  seq.;  Wiesner, 

Gibe' at  Yerushalayim ,  pp.  61  et  seq.;  Zacuto,  YuJ.iasin ,  ed. 

Filipowski,  pp.  50a  et  seq.;  G.  Deutsch,  The  Theory  of  Oral 
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s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  (ELEAZAR)  BEN”  IMMANUEL 
OF  TARASCON :  Member  of  a  family  of  scholars 
established  in  that  city  since  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Although  he  wrote  several 
works,  only  his  correspondence  with  R.  Samuel  of 
Agde  (France)  is  now  extant.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
the  Dominican  convert  Pablo  Christiani. 

Bibliography:  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Bobbins  Frangais,pp. 

516,  563 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  vii.  143 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p- 

349. 

G.  S.  K. 

ELIEZER  B.  ISAAC.  See  Del  Bene,  David. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  OF  BOHEMIA.  See 

Tosafists. 

ELIEZER  ISAAC  COHEN  BEN  ABRA¬ 
HAM  ASHKENAZI  OF  VITERBO:  Italian 
physician  and  Talmudic  authority;  born  at  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  died,  prob¬ 
ably  at  Sienna,  Oct.  16,  1590.  He  -was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  physician  and  Talmudist  David  de 
Pomis,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  in  both  medicine 
and  rabbinical  literature.  A  halakic  decision  of  his 
ou  “  Halizah  ”  is  quoted  by  Isaac  Lampronti  (“  Pahad 
Yizhak,”  s.v.  nv^n);  and  Moses  Provencal,  in  his 
responsa,  cites  him  as  an  authority  and  gives  him 
the  title  “Ha-Kohen  lia-Gadol.”  In  1587  the  com¬ 


munity  of  Bologna  consulted  Eliezer  regarding  an 
ignorant  sliohet. 

Eliezer  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Theodoro 
de  Sacerdotibus,  the  physician  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
It  is  probable  that  the  “  Librum  de  Duello,  ”  credited 
to  Isaac  Viterbo  by  Bartolocci(“Bibl.  Rabb.”  iii.  891) 
followed  by  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.  651,  No.  1176), 
was  the  work  of  Eliezer.  Late  in  life  Eliezer  settled 
at  Sienna.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is 
shown  by  the  elegy  composed  at  his  death  by  Jacob 
of  Tivoli  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
1998). 

Bibliography:  Marini,  Dcgli  Archiatri  Pontificii ,  i.  417; 
Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medecins  Juifs ,  in  Revue  Orientate , 
ii.  134;  i?.  E.  J.  x.  185;  Ally.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1843,  p.  631; 
Vogels tem  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  ii.  144, 
259, 262. 

k.  I.  Be. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  HA-GADOL  (“The 
Great  ”)  ;  German  rabbi  of  the  eleventh  century .  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  cousin  R.  Simon  lia-Gadol  of 
Mayenceand  of  R.  Gershom  Me’or ha-Golah.  David 
Conforte,  relying  on  the  statement  in  the  tosefta 
to  Shab.  54b,  says  that  Eliezer  ha-Gadol  was  the 
teacher  of  Rashi  (“  Kore  ha-Dorot,  ”  p.  8a) ;  but  Rashi 
himself,  in  citing  Eliezer  (Pes.  76b),  does  not  say  so. 
In  Rashi’s  quotation  he  is  sometimes  called  Eliezer 
lia-Gadol  and  sometimes  Eliezer  Gaon,  wiiich  in¬ 
duced  Azulai(“Shem  ha-Gedolim,”  p.  12a)  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  twTo  separate  persons.  According  to 
Menahem  di  Lonsano  (“Shete  Yadot,”  p.  122a), 
Eliezer  ha-Gadol  was  the  author  of  the  wrell-knowm 
“Orhot  Hayyim”  or  “Zawwva’at  R.  Eliezer  ha- 
Gadol,”  generally  attributed  to  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  seliliah  “Elohai  Basser 
‘Ammeka,”  recited  in  the  service  of  Yom  Kippur 
Katon  and  attributed  to  Eliezer  by  Michael  (“  Or  ha- 
Hayyirn,”  pp.  205-207),  see  Landshuth,  “  ‘Ammude 
lia-'Abodah,”  p.  20. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  12a,  ii.,  s.v. 
0”n  rnm*i ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  47  et  seq. ;  Jellinek,  B.  H.  iii. 
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G.  M.  Sel. 

ELIEZER  D’lTALIA :  Printer  of  Mantua  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  estab¬ 
lished  a  printing-office  in  Mantua  in  1612  after 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years  during  wdiich  no  He¬ 
brew  printing-establishment  had  existed  there.  In 
that  year  he  issued  the  “  Ayyelet  ha-Shahar,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  liturgies  b}*  Mordecai  Yare;  “Yashir 
Moslieh,”a  Purim  poem  by  Moses  of  Corfu;  and 
Abraham  Portaleone’s  “Shiite  ha-Gibborim.” 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii.  156 ;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  259 ; 
Steinschneider  and  Cassel,  Jildische  Typographies  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  47. 
j.  M.  Sel. 

ELIEZER  (LIEZER-ELEAZAR)  B.  JACOB: 

1.  Tanna  of  the  first  century;  contemporary  of 
Eleazar  b.  Hisma  and  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus,  and 
senior  of  Tllai  (Pes.  32a,  39b;  Yalk.,  Lev.  638).  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  knowm,  except  that  he 
had  seen  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  was  familiar 
with  the  specific  purposes  of  its  many  apartments, 
a  subject  on  which  lie  was  considered  an  authority 
(Yoma  16b;  see  Middot).  Some  of  the  details, 
however,  he  eventually  forgot,  and  was  reminded 
of  them  by  Abba  Saul  b.  Batnit  (Mid.  ii.  5,  v.  4). 


Eliezer  b.  Jacob 
Eliezer  ben  Joseph 
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Simon  b.  ‘Azzai,  Akiba’s  contemporary,  relates  that 
he  had  discovered  a  genealogical  roll  wherein  was 
stated,  “  The  Mislmah  of  II.  Eliezer  b.  Jacob  is  onty  a 
‘kab’  [small  in  proportion],  but  clear”  (''"2&1 
'pyi  ^p,  Yeb.  49b),  wherefore  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  generally  adopted  Eliezer’s  views  as  law  (Yeb. 
00a ;  Bek.  23b). 

In  the  Ilaggadah,  too,  lie  is  mentioned.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  what  the  Bible  says  (Deut.  xi.  18),  “To 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul,”  is  an  admonition  to  the  priests  that,  when 
officiating,  they  shall  entertain  no  thought  foreign 
1  to  their  duty  (Sifre,  Deut.  41). 

2.  Tanna  of  the  second  century,  quoted  among 
Akiba’s  younger  disciples  who  survived  the  fall  of 
Bethar  and  the  subsequent  Hadrianic  persecutions: 
Judah  b.  Thai,  Mci'r,  Simon  b.  Yohai,  Eliezer  b.  Jose 
ha-Gelili  (Gen.  II.  lxi.  8;  Cant.  R.  ii.  5;  compare 
Ber.  68b;  Yeb.  62b).  With  most  of  them  he  main¬ 
tained  halakic  disputations  (Neg.  x.  4;  Tosef.,  Yeb. 
x.  5;  ib.  B.  K,  v.  7 ;  ib.  Ker.  i.  11;  ib .  Parali,  iii.  10). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  .school  known  in  the  Talmud 
after  his  name,  Debe  II,  Eliezer  b.  Jacob,  which 
sometimes  opposed  the  Debe  B.  Ishmael  (Sanh.  90b; 
Hul.  132a:  Yoma  45b;  see  Hanina  b.  Minyomi). 

Like  his  older  namesake,  Eliezer  is  quoted  in  both 
the  Halakah  and  the  Ilaggadah.  From  the  Penta- 
teuchal  injunction  (Deut.  xxii.  5),  “The  woman  shall 
not  wear  that  which  pertainetli  to  man,  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman’s  garment,”  he  maintains 
that  a  woman  must  never  handle  arms  or  go  to  war, 
and  that  man  must  not  use  ornaments  which  women 
usually  wear  (Sifre,  Deut.  226;  Nazir  59a).  Eliezer 
taught :  “  Whoso  performs  a  pious  deed  gains  for 
himself  an  advocate  [before  heaven],  and  whoso 
commits  a  sin  creates  an  accuser  against  himself. 
Penitence  and  pious  deeds  constitute  a  shield  against 
heavenly  visitations  ”  (Ab.  iv.  11). 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  gave  up  the  seat 
of  honor  to  a  poor  blind  man.  The  distinction  thus 
conferred  on  the  visitor  by  so  eminent  a  man  induced 
the  people  thereafter  bounteously  to  provide  for 
the  needy  one,  who,  when  he  realized  the  cause  of 
his  good  fortune,  thanked  its  author.  He  said, 

“  Thou  hast  shown  kindness  unto  one  who  is  seen, 
but  can  not  see :  may  He  who  sees,  but  can  not  be 
seen,  harken  to  thy  prayers  and  show  thee  kind¬ 
ness  ”  (Yer.  Peah  viii.  21b). 

Bibliography:  Baclier,  Ay.  Tan .  i.  67-72,  ii.  2S3-291 ;  Brull, 
McJjq  ha- Minimally  i.  71  et  seq.;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mish- 
nah ,  pp.  73  et  seq.;  Heilprin,  Seder  ha~Dorot ,  ed.  Warsaw, 
1S97,  ii.  57b  et  seq.;  Weiss,  Dm\  ii.  41  et  seq.*  166  et  seq.;  Zacuto, 
Yahasin,  ed.  Filipowski,  pp.  31b  etseq.,  51a. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  BE3ST  JACOB  BELLIN'  ASH- 
>  KENAZI :  German  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  prepared  a  calendar  (“  Tbronot,”  Lublin, 
1615)  based  upon  the  work  of  Jacob  Marearia  (Riva 
di  Trento,  1561),  and  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  circular  table,  which  facilitated  the  determination 
of  holidays  and  other  important  dates.  It  was  re¬ 
printed  at  Lublin  (1640)  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(1691). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim*  p.  SOI ;  Fuenn ,  Kene- 
set  Yisrael,  p.  122;  Zarfati,  in’ Jost’s  Annalen ,  1840,  p.  344; 
Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  958. 


ELIEZER  B.  JACOB  NAHUM.  See  Nahum. 

ELIEZER  BEN  JOEL  HA-LEVI 

German  Talmudist;  born  probably  at  Bonn  1160-65; 
died  about  1235.  He  belonged  to  a  German  family 
of  scholars;  his  father,  Joel  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi,  was 
a  prominent  teacher  of  the  Talmud,  and  his  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather  was  Eliezer  b.  Nathan,  perhaps  the 
greatest  Talmudist  of  Germany  in  the  early  part  of 
j  the  twelfth  century.  Eliezer’s  first  teacher  was  his 
father;  he  then  attended  the  yeshibot  of  Metz,  Ma- 
yence,  and  Speyer.  His  teachers  in  Mayence  and 
Speyer  were  Eliezer  b.  Samuel  and  Moses  b.  Sob 
onion  ha-Kolien,  two  pupils  of  Jacob  Tam.  Isaac  b. 
Asiier  II.  of  the  yeshibah  at  Speyer  is  often  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  as  his  teacher.  Eliezer  settled  first  at 
Bonn,  whence  he  went  to  Bingen,  where  he  and  his 
family  barely  escaped  a  massacre  at  New- Year.  On 
this  occasion  he  lost  all  his  property,  including  his 
books  and  manuscripts. 

In  1200  he  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Cologne,  his  assistants  being  Menahem  b.  David  and 
Shealtiel  b.  Menahem;  he  conducted  at  the  same 
time  a  large  yeshibah.  He  took  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Mayence  (1220  or  1223),  which  had  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
condition  of  the  communities.  Ilis  daughter’s  son 
Hillel  was  the  father  of  Mordecai  b.  IIillel,  and 
among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Isaac  b.  Moses, 
who  frequently  quotes  his  teacher  in  his  “  Or  Zaruak  ” 

Eliezer  displayed  a  many-sided  literary  activity. 
His  comments  on  the  Bible  and  his  glosses  show 
that  he  was  influenced  by  the  German  mysticism  of 
his  time.  Like  his  colleague  Eleazar  of  Worms,  he 
attached  great  importance  to  gematria,  though  many 
of  his  glosses  are  grammatical  and  lexicographical. 

The  four  liturgical  poems  by  Eliezer 
His  Works,  that  have  been  preserved  voice  the 
sorrows  of  Israel,  of  which  he  himself 
had  ample  experience.  They  are  distinguished  by 
wealth  of  thought  and  perfection  of  form,  and  are 
among  the  best  German  piyyntim.  He,  however, 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Hala¬ 
kah.  He  wrote  tosafot  to  various  Talmudic  trea¬ 
tises,  those  to  Baba  Ivamma,  Ketubot,  Yebamot,  and 
Nedarim  being  quoted  by  later  authorities;  but  they 
are  little  known,  as  he  lost  the  manuscripts  at 
Bingen.  His  chief  productions,  “  Abi  ha-‘Ezri  ”  and 
“Abi  Asa f,”  deal  with  ritualistic  problems  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  authority  in  Germany.  Both  follow 
mostly  the  arrangement  of  the  treatises  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  the  author  first  explaining  the  several  passages 
of  the  Talmud  with  especial  reference  to  the  halakic 
Midrashim  Si  fra  and  Sifre,  and  to  the  Jerusalem  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  then  laying  down  the  rules  for  religious 
observances,  adding  liis  own  or  other  responsa  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  subject. 

Eliezer,  like  most  German  scholars,  lacked  skill  in 
presentation,  and  the  works  in  which  he  attempted 
to  codify  the  laws  regulating  daily  life  are  more  or 
less  chaotic  in  arrangement.  The  “  Abi  ha-‘Ezri  ” 
contains  most  of  the  material  discussed  in  Berakot, 
in  Seder  Mo‘ed,  in  Hullin,  and  in  Niddah,  and  also 
treats  of  “  issur  we-hetter  ”  (that  which  is  forbidden 
and  permitted),  and  some  parts  of  the  marriage  laws, 
The  “Abi  Asaf  ”  contains  the  material  referring  to 
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the  orders  Nashim  and  Nezikin,  lienee  the  larger  part 
of  the  marriage  laws,  and  the  Talmudic-rabbinical 
law.  Notwithstanding  these  methodological  defects, 
Eliezer’s  works  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  abundantly  praised  by 
]iis  contemporaries.  So  far  only  a  small  fragment  of 
Ihe  “  Abi  lia-‘Ezri,”  under  the  title  rfOfcn  *1DD 
(Cracow,  1882),  has  been  published,  while  the  whole 
work  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Neubauer,  Nos.  637-G39)  and  in  several 
other  libraries.  Azulai  saw  part  of  the  “  Abi  Asaf  ” 
in  manuscript,  and  the  work  may  still  be  extant.  A 
treatise  by  Eliezer  on  the  legal  ordinance  of  Ketubah 
is  also  extant  (MS.  De  Bossi,  No.  563).  Long  ex¬ 
tracts  from  “Abi  Asaf”  are  found  in  Isaac  b.  Moses’ 
“Or  Zarua‘,”  in  Mei'r  of  Bothenburg’s  responsa, 
in  “Mordecai,”  in  Haggahot  Maimuniyyot,  and  in 
Asher  b.  Jehiel’s  Halakot.  They  are  not  only  of 
great  value  for  the  study  of  the  Ilalakah,  but  are 
also  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Jewish  liter¬ 
ature.  Eliezer’s  responsa  give  information  on  au¬ 
thorities  and  works  otherwise  little  or  not  at  all 
known.  These  extracts  also  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  Eliezer’s  personality.  He  himself  rigorously 
observed  the  religious  practises,  even  keeping  the 
Day  of  Atonement  two  days  in  succession,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  lenient  toward  others.  He 
permitted,  for  instance,  non- Jewish  musicians  at 
weddings  on  the  Sabbath.  But  he  was  inflexible  in 
disputes  relating  to  morals.  Pie  enforced  rigorously 
Babbenu  Gershon’s  decree  against  polygamy,  not 
even  permitting  a  husband  to  marry  again  in  the 
ease  of  the  wife’s  incurable  insanity. 

Bibliography  :  Dembitzer,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  n’w;  Gross,  in  MonatsschrifU  xxxiv.-xxxv.:  Mi¬ 
chael,  Or  ha^ITayyim,  s.v.;  Zunz,  8.  P.  pp.  32b-d2<. 

L.  G. 

ELIEZER  B.  JOSE  HA-GELILI :  Tanna 
of  the  fourth  generation  (second  century);  one  of 
Akiba’s  later  disciples  (Ber.  63b;  Cant.  B.  ii.  5; 
Eccl.  B.  xi.  6;  see  Eliezer  b.  Jacob).  While  he 
cultivated  both  the  Ilalakah  (Sotah  v.  3;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  i.  2;  Sanli.  3b)  and  the  Haggadah,  his  fame 
rests  mainly  on  his  work  in  the  latter  held.  Indeed, 
with  reference  to  his  homiletics,  later  generations 
said,  “  Wherever  thou  meetest  a  word  of  B.  Eliezer 
b.  B.  Jose  lia-Gelili  in  the  Haggadah,  make  thine 


which  are  adaptations  of  those  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  so  far  applicable  to  Halakah  as  well  as  to 
Haggadah.  Those  specifically  homiletieal  are  based 
on  syntactical  or  phraseological  or  similar  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Biblical  texts  which  constitute  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Midrashim. 

Like  bis  colleagues,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  aca¬ 
demic  session  after  the  Bar  Kokba  insurrection, 
Eliezer  publicly  thanked  the  people  of  Usha,  He 
said,  “The  Bible  relates  (II  Sam.  vi.  12),  ‘  The  Lord 
hath  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  and  all  that 
pertainetli  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark  of  God. 
Is  this  not  very  significant?  If,  for  merely  dusting 
and  cleaning  the  Ark,  which  neither  ate  nor  drank, 
Obed-edom  was  blessed,  how  much  more  deserving 
of  blessings  are  they  who  have  housed  the  scholars, 
have  furnished  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and  have 
otherwise  shared  with  them  their  goods!”  (Ber. 
63b).  Elsewhere  (Cant.  B.  ii.  5)  this  is  attributed 
to  another  speaker,  while  Eliezer  is  credited  with 
the  following;  “It  is  recorded  (II  Sam.  xv.  6), 4  Saul 
said  unto  the  Kenites  .  .  .  Ye  showed  kindness  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of 
Egypt.  ’  Was  it  not  to  Moses  alone  to  whom  J ethro 
[“  the  Kenite” ;  see  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  11]  had  shown 
kindness?  But  the  Bible  here  implies  the  rule  that 
whoso  deals  kindly  with  any  one  of  the  spiritual 
heads  of  Israel,  to  him  it  is  accounted  as  if  he  had 
done  so  to  the  whole  people”  (compare  Lev.  B. 
xxxiv.  8).  With  reference  to  the  Biblical  statement 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  “The  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried 
they  in  Shechem,”  he  remarks,  “Was  it  not  Moses 
who  brought  up  those  bones  (Ex.  xiii.  19)?  But 
this  teaches  that  where  one  starts  a  good  deed  and 
fails  to  bring  it  to  a  finish,  another  party  performing 
the  unfinished  part,  the  whole  deed  is  credited  to  the 
latter”  (Gen.  B.  lxxxv.  3;  compare  Sotah  13b; 
Tan.,  ‘Ekeb.  6).  He  counsels  that  one  should  ad¬ 
vance  or  postpone  a  journey  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  good  man ;  and  likewise  to  avoid  the 
company  of  a  bad  one  (Tosef.,  Shah.  xvii.  [xviii.] 
2,  3;  ib.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  17,  18). 


Bibliography  :  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii-  292 .  et  seq .;  Brull,  Jfebo 
ha-Mislmalu  i.  212;  Frankel,  Darke  lia-Mislmah ,  p.  186; 
Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  i U  Weiss,  Dor,  ii.  16* ;  Zacuto, 

Tuliasin ,  erl.  Filipowski,  p.  67a. 


car  as  a  funnel  (Hub  89a;  Yer.  Kid.  i.  6B1;  Pesik. 
B.  x.  38b;  compare  Jastrow,  “  Diet.  ”s.  r.  riDITlSN)- 
Eor,  even  where  he  touched  on  the  Halakah,  he  al¬ 
ways  brought  exegesis  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 
Thus,  arguing  that  after  legal  proceedings  are  closed 
the  court  may  not  propose  a  compromise,  he  says, 
“  The  judge  who  then  brings  about  a  settlement  is  a 
sinner ;  and  he  who  blesses  him  is  a  blasphemer,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  (Ps.  x.  3)  'n  TO  yV'D‘1 
[“The  compromiser  he  blessetli:  the  Lord  he  con - 
temneth  ” ;  A.  Y.  “  Blessetli  the  covetous,  whom  the 
Lord  abhorreth  ”].  The  Law  must  perforate  the 
mountain  (i.e.,  must  not  be  set  aside  under  any  con¬ 
siderations)  ;  for  thus  the  Bible  says  (Dent.  i.  17),  1 T  e 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man;  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  God’s’  ”  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  l.c- . ;  Sanh.  6b;  Yer. 
Sanli.  i.  18b).  He  compiled  a  set  of  hermeneutic 
rules  as  guides  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  (see 
Bakatta  of  the  Thirty-two  Bules),  some  of 


ELIEZER  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  CHINON : 

French  Talmudist;  born  about  1255;  martyred  on 
the  Jewish  New- Year,  Sept.  25,  1321 ;  a  pupil  of 
Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil,  whose  sister  he  mar¬ 
ried.  Estori  Farid,  Eliezer’s  pupil,  in  his  “Kaftor 
wa-Ferah,”  mentions  a  work  by  his  teacher,  entitled 
“  Halakot,”  which,  however,  has  not  been  preserved. 
Eliezer  is  known  chiefly  by  his  correspondence  and 
controversies.  One  of  the  latter  refers  to  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  law  that  a  document  predated  is  void.  The 
question  arose  whether  this  law  was  applicable  to  a 
deed  of  gift;  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  it 
was  decided  in  Eliezer’s  favor  by  Solomon  ben 
Adret.  Eliezer  suffered  death  during  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  the  lepers.  Joseph,  the  father  of 
Eliezer,  was  a  prominent  rabbi  and  scholar;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zunz,  Natiianel  of  Citixoisr  was  the  father 
of  Joseph ;  this,  however,  is  doubtful. 
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Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  5S4;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgcsch .  p.  363 ;  Renan-Neubauer,  Lcs  Rabbins  Francais, 
p.  447. 

I-  G.  A.  PJK. 

ELIEZER  BEN  JUDAH.  See  Eleazar  ben 

Judah  op  Baiitota. 

ELIEZER  LIEPMANN  BEN  JUDAH  LOB 
LEVI  BRODY  :  Cabalist  of  Galicia  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  author  of  two  cabalistic  commen¬ 
taries:  one  on  the  Psalms,  “Migdal  Dawid,”  with  a 
general  introduction  under  the  title  “  Tal  Orot,”  pub¬ 
lished  together  with  the  text,  Vienna,  1792 :  and  one 
on  the  Proverbs,  “Bet  Shelomoh,”  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  entitled  “  Petah  lia-Bayit,  ”  Zolkiev,  1788. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.Jud.  i.  133;  Steinsolmeider,  Cat. 
Ball.  col.  959;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim  he-Hadash ,  ii.  13. 

K.  I.  Br. 

ELIEZER  BEN  MEIR  HA-LEVI :  Rabbi  of 
Pinsk,  Russia;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  wrote:  “  Siali  ha-Sadeh,”Pen- 
tateuclial  homilies  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  para- 
shiyyot  (Sklow,  1786) ;  i4  Reah  lia-Sadeli,”  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding,  with  the  same  arrangement, 
and  with  two  homilies  for  each  parasliah  { ib .  1795). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn ,  Ken  esc  t  Yisracl,  p.  126;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i.  233. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

ELIEZER  BEN  MEN  AHEM  MANNES 

STERNBURG  :  Talmudist  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  author  of  “Petali  ‘Enayim,”  an 
index  to  Biblical  passages  found  in  the  Zoliar  and 
Tikkunim  (Cracow,  1647);  republished  with  the  Zo- 
har  (Sulzbach,  1684).  He  also  revised  (1619)  the 
“  ‘En  Ya‘akob ”  of  Jacob  b.  Ilabib. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbneider,  Cat .  Bndl.  col.  962. 
l.  g.  M.  Bel. 

ELIEZER  B.  NAPHTALI  OF  FRANK¬ 
FORT.  See  Treves,  Eliezer  il  Naphtali. 

ELIEZER  B.  NATHAN  OF  MAYENCE 

(p&O  =  RABaN):  Ilalakist  and  liturgical  poet; 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Rabbi  Eliakim  b.  Joseph 
of  Mayence,  a  fellow  student  of  Raslii.  Through 
his  four  daughters  Eliezer  became  the  ancestor  of 
several  learned  families  which  exerted  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  religious  life  in  the  subsequent  centuries. 
One  of  his  great-grandsons  was  R.  Asher  b.  Jehicl 
(ROSH),  father  of  R.  Jacob,  author  of  the  “Turim.” 

The  following  table  represents  the  genealogy  of 
the  family: 

Eliezer  b.  Nathan— in.  daughter 
of  Eliakim  ben  Joseph 


1st  daughter—  2d  daughter—  3d  daughter— 

4th  daughter— 

m.  R.  Samuel  b.  m.  Ii.  Joel  b.  in.  R.  Uri 

in.  R.  Eliakim 

Natronai,  one  of  Isaac  ha-Levi 

1 

the  authors  i 

R.  Uri 

of  “  Tosafot 11  |  | 

1 

R.  Jehiel 

R.  Eliezer  ha-Levi  Uri 

(RABIAH),  rabbi  (martyred 

(1210-1264) 

in  Bonn  and  Cologne  1216) 

R.  Asher 

1 

in  Toledo 

[  | 

(ROSH) 

one  daughter  Joel 

i 

It.  Jacob,  au¬ 

1 

thor  of  the 

R.  Hillel,  grand¬ 

“Turim  11 

father  of  R.  Mordecai 

Eliezer  maintained  a  scholarly  correspondence 
with  his  noted  contemporaries,  R.  Tam  and  Rasli- 


bam  (Jacob  and  Samuel  b.  MeTr),  who  esteemed  him 
very  liiglity,  aud  in  conjunction  with  whom,  at  the 
head  of  a  synod  of  150  rabbis  from  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  lie  liad  directed  important  measures.  His 

ritual  and  juridical  decisions  were  eagerly  sought. 
The  most  important  of  his  responsa  he  included 
in  His  principal  halakic  work.  This  book,  which, 
playing  upon  the  initials  of  his  name,  he  terms 
|  “EBeN  ha-‘Ezer,”  is  cited  by  bis  great-grandson 
Rosh,  and  by  R.  Solomon  Luria,  under 
uEben  the  title  of  “Zofnat  Pa ‘an  call.”  The 
ha^Ezer.”  author  attempts  in  this  work  to  ac¬ 
count  for  certain  traditional  customs, 
to  offer  solutions  of  complicated  legal  questions,  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  significance  of  ritual  observ¬ 
ances.  The  work  is  therefore  necessarily  lacking 
in  unity.  The  first  and  smaller  part,  mainly  in 
short  chapters  of  varied  contents  (in  the  printed  text 
extending  up  to  No.  885),  contains  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  from  pupils  and  contemporaries ;  while  the 
second  and  larger  section  presents  elaborate  halakic 
discussions  arranged  according  to  subjects,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Talmudic  tractates.  Since  the  de¬ 
cisions  as  well  as  the  scholarly  treatises  often  con¬ 
tain  personal  reminiscences,  observations  regarding 
customs  and  usages,  names  of  scholars,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  literary  data,  the  work  is  a  storehouse  for 
the  student  of  Jewish  history  in  that  century.  The 
various  Hebrew  paraphrases  of  German  and  French 
words  which  occur  in  the  work  are  of  importance 
for  linguistic  research. 

Eliezer  proves  himself  conscientious  and  careful 
in  his  decisions.  Unlike  R.  Tam,  he  possessed  little 
self-confidence,  and  in  his  humility  and  reverence 
for  tradition  lie  is  inclined  to  extremely  rigid  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Law.  Solomon’s  injunction  (Prov. 
i.  8),  “Forsake  not  the  teaching  of  thy  mother,”  he 
interprets  as  meaning,  “  What  the  older  rabbis  have 
prohibited  we  must  not  permit”  (No.  10).  The 
chapters  on  civil  law  contain  many  an  interesting  doc¬ 
ument,  and  also  a  statement  of  commercial  relations 
occasioned  by  various  trials.  They  contain  precise 
statements  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  commercial  usages  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  in  distant  Slavic  countries;  e.g.,  concern¬ 
ing  the  gold  trade  in  Strasburg  and  Speyer  (fob 
145b);  the  coinage  of  the  time  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p. 
5b) ;  and  the  export  trade  with  Galicia  and  southern 
Russia  (No.  5).  Slavic  customs  and  character  ai'e 
also  discussed  in  connection  with  ritual  matters. 
Among  the  decisions  are  some  containing  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  sayings;  one  of  them 
(No.  119)  even  presenting  a  connected  commentary 
on  Prov.  xxx.  1-6,  in  which  R.  Saadia’s  view  is  cited 
— namely,  that  Itln'el  and  Ucal  were  the  names  of 
two  men  who  addressed  philosojfliical  questions  to 
Agur  ben  Jakeh. 

The  work  mentions  the  year  1152,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  have  been  completed  after  that  date.  The  year 
1247,  which  occurs  on  two  copies,  may  be  credited 
to  later  transcribers.  In  the  subsequent  centuries 
Eliezer  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  authority, 
but  his  work  was  little  known.  Not  until  its  im¬ 
portance  had  been  specially  urged  by  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  rabbis  of  Poland — Mordecai  Jafe,  Samuel 
Eliezer  Edels  (Maharslia),  Solomon  Ephraim  Lunt- 
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schitz,  among  others,  in  a  formal  appeal  issued  from 
Posen  in  1609— was  its  publication  undertaken.  The 
first  edition,  Prague,  1610,  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  remained  the  only  one. 

Eliezer  wrote  numerous  yozerot,  selihot,  and  other 

piyyutim ;  very  few  of  them,  however,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  German  and  Polish 
As  liturgy.  The“  Akapperah  PeneMelek” 
Liturgical  iu  the  selihot  to  the  musaf  of  the  Day 
Poet.  of  Atonement  is  an  example.  His 
poetical  productions  are  valuable  only 
as  an  index  to  his  devout  nature  and  to  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  liturgy.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  neither  originality,  elevation  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.  With  their  allusions  to 
haggadic  interpretations,  their  employment  of  pay- 
yetan  phraseology,  acrostics,  rimes,  and  similar  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  they  differ  little  from  many  other 
liturgical  productions.  Some  of  these  poems  he 
seems  to  have  written  on  special  occasions.  Thus, 
one  piyyut  composed  for  a  circumcision  occurring 
on  the  Sabbath  hears  at  the  close  the  cipher  “  ABN,” 
and  the  words  “Long  live  my  child  Eliakim.” 
Altogether  twenty -five  piyyutim  of  his  are  known. 
One  of  his  selihot  depicts  the  persecutions  of  the 
First  Crusade  (1096);  another,  those  of  1146. 

To  Eliezer  is  attributed  the  commentary  on  the 
Malizor  published  in  Ostroh  in  1830.  Some  of  Elie¬ 
s' er’s  expositions  are  mentioned  in  a 
As  Com-  commentary  on  the  festal  prayers 
mentator .  called  “  Korban  Aharon.  ”  Mention  is 
also  made  of  a  commentary  on  Abot, 
from  which  Jehiel  Morawtscliik,  in  liis  “Minhali 
Hadashah,”  written  in  1576  after  a  manuscript  of 
the  year  1145,  makes  quotations. 

Eliezer  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  terrible  events  of  1096,  the  year  of  the 
First  Crusade.  The  persecutions  of 
As  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  towns 
Chronicler,  along  the  Rhine,  the  horrible  butch¬ 
eries  that  were  perpetrated,  are  faith¬ 
fully  depicted  here  in  chronological  order.  In  this 
work  various  acrostic  verses  contain  the  name 
“  Eliezer  b.  Nathan.  ”  In  deference  to  a  passage .  in 
Joseph  ha-Kohen’s  “  ‘Emck  ha-Baka,”  p.  31,  which 
makes  a  certain  Eleazar  ha-Levi  the  author,  some 
writers  (as  Landsliutli  and  Griitz)  have  denied  Elie- 
zcr’s  authorship  of  this  chronicle.  This  view,  how¬ 
ever,  lias  recently  been  refuted.  The  chronicle  was 
first  edited  by  Adolph  Jellinek  (“Zur  Geschichte  der 
Kreuzzuge,”  Leipsic,  1854);  and  was  republished  as 
“Ilebraische  Berichte  fiber  die  Judenverfolgungen 
Wiihrend  der  Kreuzzfige,”  by  Neubauer  and  Stern, 
together  with  a  German  translation,  in  the  “Quellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  ii.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1892. 


Bnu iography  :  Landshutli, 1 Ammude  ha-Abodah^w.  20-~~ ; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hamiim,  pp.  211-315;  Gudemann,  &  each,  des 
Krziehunasicesen  unci  dor  Cultur,  i.,  passim;  Zmiz.Li- 
temturaewh.  pp.  259-262;  Gross,  m  MonatsschrifU  ISbo,  p. 
610-  H  Bresslau,  in  Neubauer  and  Stern,  Qucllcn,  n.,xv.xvii. 

Xj.  g.  a-  k- 


ELIEZER  BEN  REUBEN.  See  K  An  as  a,  Eli- 


ezkr  ben  Reuben. 

ELIEZER  BEN  SAMSON  :  Rabbi  and  liturgist 
of  Cologne,  of  the  twelfth  century ;  a  relative  of  the 
tosafist  R.  Eliezer  h.  Nathan;  studied  at  Speyer 


under  R.  Isaac  h.  Ellianan,  and  at  Mayence.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “  great  synod  ”  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rabbis  took  part  under  the 
guidance  of  R.  Jacob  Tam  and  his  brother  Samuel 
(Raslibam).  He  is  mentioned,  and  one  of  his  re- 
sponsa  is  cited,  by  Mordecai  (Ket.  219;  SlielYU-  761; 
Kkl.  515) ;  another  responsum  is  cited  in  “  Or  Zaro‘a  ” 
(Shab.  45).  Two  of  his  piyyutim  are  extant:  (1) 
for  the  second  evening  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
a  pizmon  of  seven  stanzas,  six  verses  in  each;  (2) 
“Reshut”  to  the  “Haftarah,”  in  Aramaic,  consist¬ 
ing  of  tliirty-two  verses  which  rime  in  “  raya.  ”  Both 
piyyutim  give  the  acrostic  of  the  author's  name. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Orha-Hayyim,  p.  218 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turrjesch.  p.  176 ;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael,  p.  166. 


ELIEZER  B.  SAMUEL.  See  Treves,  Elie¬ 


zer  b.  Samuel. 

ELIEZER  BEN  SAMUEL  OF  VERONA : 

Italian  tosafist;  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Isaac  the  elder,  of  Dampierre,  and  grandfather  of 
the  philosopher  and  physician  Hillel  of  Forli.  He 
had  sanctioned  the  second  marriage  of  a  young 
woman  whose  husband  had  probably,  though  not 
certainly,  perished  by  shipwreck.  But  Eliezer  hen 
Joel  ha-Levi  refused  to  indorse  the  permission,  and 
a  protracted  controversy  resulted,  into  which  other 
rabbis  were  drawn.  Eliezer  ben  Samuel  is  often 
quoted  on  Biblical  and  halakic  questions.  Mordecai, 
in  speaking  of  Eliezer,  calls  him  “  Eliezer  of  Ver¬ 
dun,”  though  undoubtedly  meaning  “Verona.” 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  lia-Gedolim ,  i.  28:  Zunz,  G.  S. 
ns  osft.  wTir  •  drnss.  (7alha,  .Tudaica. 


p.  207. 
L.  G. 


A.  Pe. 


ELIEZER  B.  TADDAI :  Tanna  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century;  contemporary  of  Simon  b.  Eleazar 
(Tosef.,  ‘Er.  vii.  [v.]  9);  and  quoted  in  some  barai- 
tot  in  connection  with  lialakot  and  with  haggadot 
(Tosef.,  Sliab.  xvi.  [xvii.]  10;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 
Shirali,  i. ;  Tan.,  Beshallah,  11).  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  history,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  others, 
the  exact  version  of  his  proenomen  can  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  Tosefta  ( l.c .)  reads  “Eleazar,”  and  so 
does  Yerusluilmi  (Shab.  iii.  5d. ;  ‘Er.  vi.  33c);  while 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Shab.  123a;  ‘Er.  71b)  and 
the  Midrasliim  {l.c.)  read  “  Eliezer.  ”  See  also  Tosef. , 
Shab.  l.c. ;  Rabbinowicz,  “Dikduke  Soferim”  to 
Shab.  and  ‘Er.  l.c. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  OF  TOLEDO  :  Rabbi  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
a  contemporary  of  Hiyya  Pontremoli.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Mislmat  de-Rabbi  Eli‘ezer,”  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  responsaon  the  civil 
laws  of  Hoshen  Mishpat  (Salonica,  1853). 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael ,  p.  124;  Walden, 

Shem  ha-Gcdolim  he-Hadash ,  i.  24. 


ELIEZER  OF  TOULOUSE:  French  tosafist; 
died  about  1234.  In  his  youth  Eliezer  was  a  tutor 
iu  the  house  of  the  wealthy  scholar  Hezekiah  hen 
Reuben  of  Boppard.  His  tosafot  on  Bezah  are 
quoted  by  Zedekiah  Anaw  in  his  “Shibbole  ha- 


Eliezer  of  Touques 
Elijah 
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Leket,  ”  aud  other  quotations  often  made  in  liis  name 
may  also  have  been  taken  therefrom. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  211;  Zunz,  Z .  G. 
p.  89. 

L.  6.  A.  PE. 

ELIEZER  OF  TOUQUES  (“jlDD) :  French 
tosafist;  lived  at  Touques  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  abridged  the  tosafot  of  Sam¬ 
son  of  Sens,  Samuel  of  Evreux,  and  many  others, 
and  added  thereto  marginal  notes  of  his  own,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Gilyon  Tosafot,  ”  or  “  Tosafot  Gillayon. ”  This 
abridgment,  together  with  the  notes,  after  under¬ 
going  many  alterations  and  receiving  several  addi¬ 
tions  from  later  authorities,  was  called  “Tosafot 
Tuk  ” ;  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Tosafot  now 
printed  with  the  Talmud  (see  Hillel  ben  Mordecai, 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  §  1295;  Judah  ben  Eliezer,  “Minhat 
Yehudah,”  58a;  R.  Nissim  to  Alfasi,  Git.  viii.;  and 
Bezalel  Ashkenazi,  “Sliittah,”  pp.  47-49).  Gerslion 
Soncino,  who  printed  Eliezer’s  tosafot  for  the  first 
time,  says,  in  the  preface  to  Kimhi’s  “  Miklol  ”  edited 
by  him  (Constantinople,  1532-34),  that  he  collected 
them  in  various  places  in  France,  especially  in 
Chambery,  Savoy.  Eliezer  was  also  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  works  appended  to  the  manuscript  of  Ibn  Janah’s 
“Sefer  lia-Rikmah,”  now  in  the  Bibliotlieque  Ra¬ 
tionale,  Paris  (No.  1216). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shorn  ha-Gcdolim,  ii.,  s.v.  moDir.; 
Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  39;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  209;  Babbino- 
wicz,  Ma'amar  "al  Hadfasat  ha-Talmud,  p.  23,  Munich,  1877 ; 
Michael,  Or  ha-Hawjiin,  No.  424. 

k.  I.  Bn. 

ELIEZER  (ELEAZAR)  B.  ZADOK:  1. 

Tanna  of  the  first  century ;  disciple  of  Johanan  the 
Horonite  (Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  3;  Ycb.  15b).  He  traced 
his  descent  from  Shinhab  or  Senaah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (‘Er.  41a;  Ta‘an.  12a).  In  his  youth  he 
saw  the  Temple  in  its  glory  (Mid.  iii.  8;  Suk.  49a; 
Sanh.  52b;  Men.  88b),  and  later  witnessed  its  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Romans  (Tosef.,  Ket.  v.  9;  Lam. 
R.  i.  5).  During  his  residence  in  Jerusalem  he,  in 
partnership  with  Abba  Saul  b.  Bat  nit,  conducted  a 
wine  and  oil  business  (Tosef.,  Bezah,  iii.  8).  He  is 
reported  to  have  acquired  from  some  Alexandrian 
Jews  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  private  syna¬ 
gogue  (Tosef.,  Meg.  iii.  [ii.]  6;  Yer.  Meg.  iii.  72d). 
The  partners  were  generally  applauded  for  their 
fairness  and  piety  (Tosef.,  Bezah,  l.c .). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Eliezer  is 
found  at  Acco  (Acre),  where,  as  he  himself  relates, 
he  witnessed  the  distress  of  his  vanquished  people. 
There  he  saw  the  daughter  of  the  once  fabulously 
rich  Nicodeinus  1).  Gorion  of  Jerusalem  risking  her 
life  at  the  hoofs  of  horses  to  pick  up  the  grains 
which  they  had  dropped  (Ket.  67a;  Lam.  R.  i.  16; 
compare  Yer.  Ket.  v.  30b  et  seq.).  Another  promi¬ 
nent  Jewish  woman,  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Simon 
b.  Gorion  (perhaps  Giora,  the  leader  of  the  Zealots, 
who  surrendered  to  Titus;  see  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vii. 

2),  Eliezer  saw  tied  by  her  tresses  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  thus  dragged  behind  the  Roman  horse¬ 
men  (Yer.  Ket.  v.  30c;  compare  Lam.  R.  l.c.). 
Later  he  is  found  at  Jabneli,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
residence  of  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.  (Tosef.,  Bezah, 
ii.  13  et  seq. ;  Pes.  37a ;  Bezah  22b),  and  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (Shah,  11a;  Niddali  48b),  where  he 


frequently  related  personal  observations  which  he 
had  made  in  the  days  of  Judea’s  independence 
(Tosef.,  Pes.  vii.  13;  compare  Yer.  Pes.  viii.  36b; 
Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  10;  Tosef.,  Meg.  iii.  15;  Tosef.* 
Sanh.  ix.  11 ;  Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  B.  ii.  2);  and  on  some 
of  his  reports  the  Sanhedrin  founded  lialakot  (Pes 
x.  3,  116b;  B.  B.  14a;  Men.  40a). 

The  frequency  of  his  reminiscences  in  Talmudic 
literature  forms  the  strongest  argument  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  was  the  first  compiler  of  a  now  lost 
treatise  on  mourning  called  “Ebel  Zutarta”  (see 
Brail,  “ Jalirb.”  i.  16-26;  Klotz,  “Ebel  Rabbati,” 
pp.  3  et  seq.).  How  long  he  remained  in  Jabneh  is 
not  stated ;  but  he  did  not  end  his  days  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Talmudic  notice  (M.  K.  20a;  Sem.  xii.), 
he  died  at  Ginzak  (Gazaca)  in  Media,  far  away  from 
his  family;  and  his  son,  Zadok  II.,  learned  of  his 
death  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  years. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding;  flourished  in  the 
fourth  tannaitic  generation  (second  century).  He  is 
often  met  with  in  lialakic  controversies  with  the  later 
disciples  of  Akiba  (Kil.  vii.  2;  Kelim  xxvi.  9;  Mik. 
vi.  10).  Like  liis  grandfather,  he  spent  many  years 
in  Babylonia,  where  Abba  Arika’s  father  studied 
under  him  (Suk.  44b;  see  Aibu,  1).  Unlike  his 
grandfather,  in  whose  name  no  practical  decisions 
are  on  record,  he  decided  questions  submitted  to  him 
(Suk.  l.c.);  and  his  own  acts  arc  cited  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  ritualistic  law  (lb. ;  Tosef.,  Suk.  ii.  2;  Yer. 
Sanh.  vii.  24b;  the  illustration  of  the  Tosef ta  is 
auachronistically  ascribed  to  the  elder  Eliezer  b. 
Zadok). 

Bibliography:  Bucher,  Ag.  Tan.  i.  50-55;  Briill,  Mebo  ha~ 
Mishnah ,  i.  91-93;  Frankel,  Darke  ha-Mishnah,  pp.  97-99, 
178;  HeilpriH,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  ed.  Maskileison,  ii.  59a, 
(58l>;  Weiss,  Do)-,  ii.  121;  Zacuto,  Yuhasin ,  ed.  Filipowski, 
pp.  2Ga,  58a. 

S.  S.  S.  M. 

ELIEZER  BEN  ZEEB  WOLF  :  Russian  rab¬ 
bi;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  works:  (1)  “Imre  Shefer,” 
containing  sermons,  Poryck,  1786:  and  (2)  “Damme- 
sek  Eli‘ezer,”  containing  novella}  on  Talmud  and 
Tosafot,  ethical  sermons,  a  commentary  on  Ps.  cxx.- 
cxxxiv.,  and  various  other  explanations  and  homi¬ 
lies,  lb.  1790. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn,  Kcneset  Yisrael,  p.  123 ;  Van  Straalen, 
Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mutt.  p.  70. 
h.  G.  I.  Bit. 

ELIHU :  Name  of  several  Biblical  personages. 

It  has  two  forms— and  — and  its  meaning 

is  “He  is  my  God,”  i.e.,  “He  remains  my  God  and 
does  not  change,”  not  as  G.  Hoffmann  (“  lliob,”  1891, 
p.  23)  renders  it:  “ He  is  my  God,”  i.e.,  “My  God  is 
the  only  true  God.”  The  most  famous  bearer  of 
this  name  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxii.  2-6, 
xxxiv.  1,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  1),  where  he  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Barachel  (5?fcO‘“G),  and  a  descendant  of 
Buz  (flu).  Since  the  latter,  according  to  Gen.  xxii. 
21,  was  a  sou  of  Abraham’s  brother  Naclior  and  a 
brother  of  Huz  (yiy),  the  ancestor  of  Job,  it  follows 
that  Elihu,  the  Buzite,  was  a  distant  relative  of  Job. 
The  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  land  of  Buz  is 
“  Bazu,  ’’designating  a  region  probably  east  of  Damas¬ 
cus  (Friedrich  Delitzsch,  “Assyrisclie  Lesestucke,” 
4tli  ed. ,  1901,  p.  192).  Elihu  is  therefore  described  as 
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a  non-Israelite  living  during  the  patriarchal  period, 
like  Job  and  other  personages  of  the  book  named 
after  him.  Elihu  is  the  speaker  inch,  xxxii.-xxxvii., 
and  his  argument  is  as  follows:  God  is  the  educator 
of  mankind,  who  punishes  only  until  the  sinner  has 
atoned  for  his  sin  and  recognizes  his  wrong-doing. 
Then  God  has  attained  His  object,  to  “bring  back 
his  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be  enlightened  with  the 
light  of  the  living  ”  (xxxiii.  17-80).  Elihu,  there¬ 
fore,  holds  a  middle  ground,  maintaining  that  God 
neither  “takes  away  judgment,”  nor  sends  suffering 
merely  as  a  punishment,  but  acts  as  the  educator 
and  teacher  of  mankind  (xxxiv.  5;  xxxv.  1,  14; 
xxxvi.  10,  22).  As  regards  the  relation  of  Elihu’s 
speeches  to  the  Book  of  Job,  see  Job,  Book  of. 

Among  the  Israelites  the  following  bore  the  name 
of  Elihu:  (1)  Samuel’s  great-grandfather  (I  Sam. 
i.  1);  (2)  a  brother  of  David  (I  Cliron.  xxvii.  18); 
(8)  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  joined 
David  when  the  latter  fled  to  Ziklag  (I  Cliron.  xii. 
20) ;  (4)  one  of  the  Korhites  (I  Cliron.  xxvi.  7). 

E.  g.  ir.  K- 

ELIJAH  (in^N). — Biblical  Data:  The  name 
means  “  Yiiwh  is  (my)  God,”  and  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  its  bearer  defended  Yiiwh  against  the  wor¬ 
shipers  of  Baal 


The  Ascension  of  Elijah. 

From  an  illuminated  ketubah  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

(In  the  U.  S,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


and  of  other 
gods.  It  has 
therefore  been 
assumed  that  the 
prophet  took 
this  name  him¬ 
self  (Thenius,.  in 
“Kurzgefasstes 
Ex  e  g  e  tisches 
Handbucli  zu  I 
Konige,”  xvii. 

1).  Elijah  was 
a  prophet  in  Is¬ 
rael  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  pre-Christian  cen¬ 
tury,  under  King  Ahab.  In  I 
Kings  xvii.  1  and  xxi.  17,  etc.,  Eli¬ 
jah  is  called  “  the  Tishbite  ”  On^nn 
probably  because  he  came  from  a  plac 
(or  a  family)  by  the  name  of  “  Tishbe.” 
place  of  that  name  lay  within  the  bo 
aries  of  Naplitali  (comp.  Tobit  i.  2). 

•the  Hebrew  words  must 

a  place  in  Gilead  (see,  however,  1 
Masoretes  and  David  Kimhi  ad  loc.). 

Elijah,  therefore,  came  from  the  land  east  of 
the  Jordan,  to  wage  war,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  against  the  worship  of  Baal.  He  was 
marked  as  an  adherent  of  the  old  customs  by  liis 
simple  dress,  consisting  of  a  mantle  of  skins  girt 
about  the  loins  with  a  leather  belt  (II  Kings  i.  8). 
He  began  his  activities  with  the  announcement  that 
the  drought  then  afflicting  the  land  should  not  cease 
until  he  gave  the  word  (comp.  Josephus,  “Ant.” 
viii.  18,  §2). 

This  announcement,  addressed  to  Ahab  and  his 
wife,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  wandering 
and  privation  for  the  prophet.  He  fled  from  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place,  the  first  being  by  the  brook 


rgum. 


Cheritli  (nnD).  Since  Robinson’s  explorations  in 
Palestine  (ii.  538  &l  ssqd)  this  brook  has  been  identified 
with  the  Wadi  el-Kelt,  which  dis- 
Ahab  and  charges  into  the  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

Elijah.  But  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  is  really  less  close  than  ap¬ 
pears,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  “Kelt”  is 
pronounced  with  the  emphatic  “  k.  ”  Moreover, since 
the  expressions  HDTp  and  p*vn  refer  to  the 

land  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  brook  Cheritli  must  have 
been  there,  even  if  there  is  no  modern  river-name 
with  which  to  identify  it.  After  the  brook  Clierith 
had  dried  up,  the  prophet  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  and  found  it  in  the 
Phenician  Zarephath,  about  four  hours’  journey 
south  of  Sidon,  where  a  widow  sustained  him.  She 
wras  rewarded  by  the  prophet’s  miraculous  benefits 
(I  Kings  xvii.  9-24). 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Elijah’s  life  was  his 
victory  over  the  priests  of  Baal  at  Mt.  Carmel. 
Having  heard  that  the  other  prophets  of  Yhwh 
were  also  persecuted,  he  requested  King  Ahab  to 
gather  the  people  of  Israel,  the  450  priests  of  Baal, 
and  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  on  Mt.  Carmel. 
Then  he  asked  Israel  the  famous  question:  “How 
long  do  ye  halt  on  both  knees  ?  ”  (A.  V. :  “  How  long 

halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?”), 
meaning,  “How 
long  will  ye  be 
undecided  as  to 
whether  ye  shall 
follow  Yiiwh  or 
Baal?”  The  peo¬ 
ple  remaining  si¬ 
lent,  he  invited 
the  priests  of 
Baal  to  a  con¬ 
test,  proposing 
that  he  and  they 
should  each  build  an 
altar  and  lay  a  burnt  of¬ 
fering  thereon,  and  that  the 
God  who  should  send  down 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
offering  should  be  accepted  as  the 
•ue  God.  After  various  unsuccess- 
attempts  to  get  a  favorable  answer 
>ecn  made  by  the  prophets  of  Baal, 

_ hey  were  ridiculed  with  subtle  irony 

by  Elijah,  Yiiwh  sent  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  his  offering.  Yiiwh  was  recognized 
by  Israel,  and  the  priests  of  Baal  were  slain  near 
the  brook  Kislion  (I  Kings  xviii.  40). 

But  this  victory  brought  no  rest  to  Elijah.  He 
had  to  leave  Israel  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Jezebel  {lb.  xix.  3  et  seq .),  and  fled  to  the  place  where 
Israel’s  Law  had  been  promulgated  by  Moses.  As 
he  lay  under  a  juniper-tree,  exhausted 
by  his  journey,  he  was  miraculously 
provided  with  food ;  and  on  reaching* 
Iloreb,  the  mountain  of  God,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  exhorting  him 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  famous  pas¬ 
sage  ( ib .  xix.  11-13).  God  manifested  Himself 
neither  in  the  great  wind  that  rent  the  mountains. 


Elijah 
at  Mount 
Horeb. 

to  patience. 
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nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  hut  in  the 
“still  small  voice.”  The  three  following  measures 
were  suggested:  the  appointing  of  a  foreign  enemy 
of  Israel ;  the  anointing  of  an  Israelite  rival  king 
to  Ahab’s  dynasty;  and  the  anointing  of  Elisha  to 
continue  the  spiritual  work  of  the  prophet.  This, 
the*  chief  work  of  the  prophet,  Elijah  himself  car¬ 
ried  on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  the  election  of 
Elisha  (xix.  19-21),  he  prophesied  both  punishments 
and  promises  (xxi.  17-28;  II  Kings  i.  8  et  scq.),  and 
left  the  field  of  his  activities  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared  (II  Kings  ii.  11). 

Elijah  is  also  mentioned  in  later  Biblical  and  apoc 
ryphal  passages  as  follows:  II  Chron.  xxi.  12  et 
■seq. ;  Mai.  iii.  24;  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xlviii.  1;  I  Macc. 
ii.  58;  Isaiah’s  Martyrdom,  ii.  14 (in Kautzsch,  “Die 
Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraplien  des  Alten  Test¬ 
aments,”  1898,  ii.  125). 

e.  G.  II.  E.  K. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Elijah,  “let  him 

be  remembered  for  good,”  or  “he  who  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  good”  (Yer.  Slieb.  iii.,  end);  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called  among  the  Jews,  “the  prophet 
Elijah”  (Eliyahu  lia-nabi’),  has  been  glorified  in 
Jewish  legend  more  than  any  other  Biblical  per¬ 
sonage.  The  Haggadah  which  makes  this  prophet 
the  hero  of  its  description  lias  not  been  content,  as  in 
the  case  of  others,  to  describe  merely  his  earthly  life 
and  to  elaborate  it  in  its  own  way,  but  has  created  a 
new  history  of  him,  which,  beginning  with  his  death 
or  “translation,”  ends  only  with  the  close  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  From  the  day  of  the 
prophet  Malachi,  who  says  of  Elijah  that  God  will 
send  him  before  “the  great  and  dreadful  day”  (Mai. 
iii.  23  [A.  Y.  iv.  5]),  down  to  the  later  marvelous 
stories  of  the  Hasidic  rabbis,  reverence  and  love,  ex¬ 
pectation  and  hope,  were  always  connected  in  the 
Jewish  consciousness  with  the  person  of  Elijah. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  figures  of  Jewish  legend,  so 
in  the  case  of  Elijah  the  Biblical  account  became 
the  basis  of  later  legend.  Elijah  the  precursor  of 
the  Messiah,  Elijah  zealous  in  the  cause  of  God, 
Elijah  the  helper  in  distress— these  are  the  three 
leading  notes  struck  by  the  Haggadah,  endeavoring 
to  complete  the  Biblical  picture  with  the  Elijah 
legends.  Since,  according  to  the  Bible,  Elijah  lived 
a  mysterious  life,  the  Haggadah  naturally  did  not 
fail  to  supply  the  Biblical  gaps  in  its  own  way.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  its  aim  to  describe  more  pre¬ 
cisely  Elijah’s  origin,  since  the  Biblical  (I  Kings 
xvii.  1)  “Elijah,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,”  was  too  vague. 

Three  different  theories  regarding  Elijah’s  origin 
are  presented  in  the  Haggadah:  (1)  he  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Gen.  II.  lxxi.);  (2)  he  was  a  Ben- 
jamite  from  Jerusalem,  identical  with  the  Eliiah 

mentioned  i  u  X  visi.  , l<=  ^ 

That  Elijah  was  a  priest  is  a  statement  which  is 
made  b}"  man}’'  Church  fathers  also  (Aphraates, 

“  Homilies,  ”  ed.  Wright,  p.  314;  Epiphanius, 
"Hceres.”  lv.  3,  passim),  and  which  was  afterward 
generally  accepted,  the  prophet  being  further  iden¬ 
tified  with  Phinehas  (Pirke  It.  El.  xlvii. ;  Targ.  Yer. 
on  Hum.  xxv.  12;  Origen,  ed.  Migne,  xiv?  225).* 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  statement  which, 
though  found  only  in  the  later  cabalistic  literature 


(Yalkut  Reubeni,  Bereshit,  9a,  ed.  Amsterdam), 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  very  old  (see  Epiphanius, 
l.c.),  and  according  to  which  Elijah  was  an  angel  in 
human  form,  so  that  he  had  neither  parents  nor 
offspring.  See  Melchizedeic. 

If  the  deeds  which  the  Scripture  records  of  Phine¬ 
has  be  disregarded,  Elijah  is  first  met  with  in  the 
time  of  Aliab,  and  on  the  following  occasion:  God 
-bade  the  prophet  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  Hiel, 
who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  sons  because  of  liis 
impiety.  Elijah  was  unwilling  to  go,  because  pro¬ 
fane  words  always  angered  and  excited  him.  Only 
after  God  had  promised  to  fulfil  what- 
In  ever  words  the  prophet  might  utter 
the  Times  in  his  righteous  indignation  did  Elijah 
of  Aliab.  go  to  Hiel.  Here  the  prophet  met 
Ahab  and  warned  him  that  God  fulfils 
the  maledictions  of  the  godly,  and  that  Hiel  had 
been  deprived  of  his  sons  because  Joshua  had  anath¬ 
ematized  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho.  The  king  de¬ 
risively  asked:  Is  Joshua  greater  than  liis  teacher 
Moses?  For  Moses  threatened  all  idolaters  with 
hunger  and  distress,  and  yet  he— Ahab— was  faring 
very  well.  At  this  Elijah  said  (I  Kings  xvii.  1):  “As 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  livetli,”  etc. ;  thereupon  God 
had  to  fulfil  His  promise,  and  a  famine  came  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  want  of  rain  (Sanh.  113a;  Yer. 
Sanli.  x.).  God  sent  ravens  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  prophet  during  the  famine.  Some  think  “  ‘ore- 
him  ”  (ravens)  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oreb  (Gen. 
R.  xxxviii.  5;  Hul.  5a;  so  also  the  Jewish  teacher 
of  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  xv.  7).  The 
ravens  brought  meat  to  Elijah  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  pious  J ehosliaphat  (Tan.,  ed.  Buber,  iv.  165; 
Aphraates,  l.c.  p.  314;  different  in  Sanh.  113).  God, 
however,  who  is  merciful  even  toward  the  impious, ’ 
sought  to  induce  Elijah  to  absolve  Him  from  His 
promise,  so  that  He  might  send  rain.  He  accordin g- 
ly  caused  the  brook  from  which  the  prophet  drew 
water  to  dry  up,  but  this  was  of  no  avail.  God 
finally  caused  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  widow  in 
whose  house  the  prophet  lived,  hoping  thereby  to 
overcome  the  latter’s  relentless  severity.  When 
Elijah  implored  God  to  revive  the  boy  (compare 
Jonah  in  Rabbinical  Literature),  God  answered 
that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
“the  heavenly  dew,”  and  that  before  He  could  send 
the  dew  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  prophet  to 
absolve  Him  from  His  promise  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  9b; 
different  in  Sanh.  113a).  Elijah  now  saw  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  yield,  and  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prove  before  Aliab,  by  a  second  miracle,  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  He  arranged  with  the 
king  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  and  Baal  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  to  see  which  would  turn  out  to 
be  the  true  God. 

'A’lie  ‘bta.lls,  'w'Xii  oli  -were  selected.  T_> 

lot,  were  twins  which  liad  grown  up  together.  ^But 
while  Elijah  brought  his  bull  quickly  to  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  the  450  priests  of  Baal  labored  in  vain 
to  induce  the  other  to  move  a  step.  The  animal 
even  began  to  speak,  complaining  that  while  it  was 
his  twin  brother’s  glorious  privilege  to  be  offered 
upon  the  altar  of  God,  he  was  to  be  offered  to  Baal. 
Only  after  the  prophet  had  convinced  him  that  his 
sacrifice  would  also  be  for  the  glorification  of  God 
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could  the  priests  of  Baal  lead  him  to  the  altar  (Tan., 
ed.  Buber,  iv.  105).  They  then  commenced  to  cry 
••  Baal !  Baal !  ”  but  there  was  no  response.  In  order 
to  confound  them  utterly,  “God  made  the  whole 
world  keep  silent  as  if  it  were  void  and  waste  ” ;  so 
that  the  priests  of  Baal  might  not  claim  that  the 
voice  of  Baal  had  been  heard  (Ex.  R.  xxix.,  end). 
These  proceedings  consumed  much  time,  and  Elijah 
found  it  necessary  to  make  the  sun  stand  still ;  “  Un.- 
der  Joshua  thou  stoodst  still  for  Israel’s  sake;  do  it 
now  that  God’s  name  be  glorified !  ”  (Aggadat  Be- 
reshit,  lxxvi.).  Toward  evening  Elijah  called  Ills 
disciple  Elisha  and  made  him  pour  water  over  his 
hands.  Then  a  miracle  took  place :  water  commenced 
to  flow  from  the  fingers  of  Elijah  as  from  a  fountain, 
so  that  the  ditch  around  the  altar  became  full 
(Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R.  x  vii.).  The  prophet  prayed 
to  God  that  He  would  send  fire  down  upon  the 
altar,  and  that  the  people  might  see  the  miracle  in 
its  proper  light  and  not  regard  it  as  sorcery  (Ber. 
9b).  In  his  prayer  he  spoke  of  his  mission  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Messiah,  and  petitioned  God  to 
grant  his  request  that  lie  might  be  believed  in  future 
(Midi*.  Shir  lia-Shirim,  ed.  Grunlmth,  25a;  Aggadat 
Bereshit,  lxxvi.). 

In  spite  of  Elijah’s  many  miracles  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jewish  people  remained  as  godless  as  before; 
they  even  abolished  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  prophet  had  to  appear  as  Israel’s  accuser  before 
God  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxix.).  In  the  same  cave  where 
God  once  appeared  to  Moses  and  revealed  Himself  as 
gracious  and  merciful,  Elijah  was  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  God.  By  this  summons  he  perceived  that 
he  should  have  appealed  to  God ’s  mercy  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  Israel’s  accuser.  The  prophet, 

Elijah’s  however,  remained  relentless  in  his 
Zeal  zeal  and  severity,  so  that  God  com- 

for  God.  manded  him  to  appoint  his  successor 
(Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  Zuta  viii.). 
The  vision  in  which  God  revealed  Himself  to  Elijah 
gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  the  destinies 
of  man,  who  has  to  pass  through  “four  worlds.” 
This  world  was  shown  to  the  prophet  in  the  form 
of  the  wind,  since  it  disappears  as  the  wind;  storm 
(l^tO  is  the  day  of  death,  before  which  man  trem¬ 
bles  (BPJH) ;  fire  is  the  judgment  in  Gehenna,  and  the 
stillness  is  the  last  day  (Tan. ,  Pekude,  p.  128,  \  ienna 
ed.).  Three  years  after  this  vision  (Seder  ‘Olam  R. 
x vii.)  Elijah  was  “translated.”  Concerning  the 
place  to  which  Elijah  was  transferred,  opinions 
differ  among  Jews  and  Christians,  hut  the  old  view 
was  that  Elijah  was  received  among  the  heavenly 
inhabitants,  where  lie  records  the  deeds  of  men  (Kid. 
70;  Ber.  R.  xxxiv.  81,  a  task  which  according  to 
the  apocalyptic  literature  is  entrusted  to  Enoch. 
But  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 

when  the  notion  of  translation  to  heaven  was  abused 
by  Christian  tncoiogm™«, 

that  Elijah  never  entered  into  heaven  proper  (Stile. 
5a;  compare  also  Ratner  on  Seder ‘Olam  R.  xvii.); 
in  later  literature  paradise  is  generally  designated  as 
the  abode  of  Elijah  (compare  Pirl^e  R.  El.  xvi.), 
but  since  the  location  of  paradise  is  itself  uncertain, 
the  last  two  statements  may  be  identical. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  Elijah  to  stand  at  the 
cross  roads  of  paradise  and  to  lead  the  pious  to  their 


proper  places,  to  bring  the  souls  of  the  impious  out 
of  hell  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  to  lead  them 
back  again  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  and  after 
they  have  suffered  for  their  sins,  to  bring  them  to 
paradise  forever  (Pirke  R.  EL  l.c.}.  In  mystic  liter¬ 
ature  Elijah  is  an  angel,  whose  life  on  earth  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  merely  apparitional  one,  and  who  is 
identified  with  Saxdalfon.  The  cabalists  speak 
also  of  the  struggle  between  Elijah  and  the  Angel 
of  Death,  who  asserts  his  right  to  all  children  of  men, 
and  who  endeavored  to  prevent  Elijah  from  enter¬ 
ing  heaven  (Zoliar  Ruth,  beginning,  ed.  Warsaw, 
1885,  76a).  The  taking  of  Elijah  into  heaven  or 
supramundane  regions  did  not  mean  his  severance 
from  this  world ;  on  the  contrary,  his  real  activity 
then  began.  From  Biblical  times  there  is  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Jehoram,  written  seven  years  after  his  trans¬ 
lation  (Seder  ‘Olam  R.  xvii. ;  compare,  however, 
Josephus,  “Ant,”  ix.  5,  §  2),  and  his  interference 
in  favor  of  the  Jews  after  Daman  had  planned  their 
extinction  (see  Hakboxa;  Moiidecai).  But  it  is 
mainly  in  post-Biblical  times  that  Elijah’s  inter¬ 
est  in  earthly  events  was  most  frequently  mani¬ 
fested,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Haggadah  calls 
him  “  the  bird  of  heaven”  (Ps.  viii.  9,  Hebr.),  because 
like  a  bird  he  flies  through  the  world  and  appears 
where  a  sudden  divine  interference  is  necessary 
(Midi*.  Tell,  ad  loc. ;  see  also  Ber.  4b ;  Targ.  on  Eecles. 
x.  20).  His  appearing  among  men  is  so  frequent 
that  even  the  irrational  animals  feel  it:  the  joyous 
barking  of  the  dogs  is  nothing  else  than  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  Elijah  is  in  the  neighborhood  (B.  K.  60b). 
To  men  he  appears  in  different  forms,  sometimes 
while  they  are  dreaming,  sometimes  while  they  are 
awake,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  tiie  pious  fre¬ 
quently  know  who  is  before  them.  Thus  he  once 
appeared  to  a  Roman  officer  in  a  dream  and  admon¬ 
ished  him  not  to  be  lavish  of  his  inherited  riches 
(Gen.  R.  lxxxiii.).  Once  a  man  came  into  a  strange 
city  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  entrust  his  money 
(which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the  Sabbath), 
he  went  to  the  synagogue,  where  he  saw  some  one 
with  phylacteries  on  his  forehead,  praying.  To  this 
man  he  gave  all  that  he  had  for  keeping,  but  when 
he  asked  for  its  return  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  hypocrite  and  im¬ 
postor.  When  the  poor  man  fell  asleep  Elijah  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  showed  him  how  to  obtain  his 
money  from  the  wife  of  the  swindler.  When  he 
awoke  he  followed  the  advice  of  Elijah,  and  not  only 
received  his  money  back,  but  also  unmasked  the 
hypocrite  (Pesik.  R.  xxii. ;  Ter.  Ber.  ii.). 

Elijah  appeared  to  many  while  they  were  awake, 
and  this  in  various  ways.  He  often  elected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  guise  of  an  Arab  OnW)  or,  more  exactly, 
in  that  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert  wyp  (see  Arabia  in 
Raeein-ical  Literature).  In  this  manner  he  once 
appeared  to  a  poor  nuu  pious  mn,n, 

whether  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  six  good  years  winch 
were  appointed  him  now.  or  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  pious  man  took  him  for  a  sorcerer,  and  made  no 
reply.  But  when  Elijah  came  the  third  time,  the 
man  consulted  his  wife  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
They  concluded  to  tell  the  Arab  that  they  wished 
to  enjoy  the  good  years  at  once ;  they  had  hardly 
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expressed  their  wish  when  their  children  found  a 
great  treasure.  The  pious  couple  made  good  use 
of  their  riches,  and  spent  much  money 
Elijah  in  for  benevolent  purposes.  After  six 
the  Guise  of  years  the  Arab  returned  and  told  them 
an  Arab,  that  the  end  of  their  prosperity  had 
come.  The  woman,  however,  said  to 
him :  “  If  you  can  find  people  who  will  use  with  more 
conscientiousness  what  you  give  unto  them,  then 
take  it  from  us  and  give  it  to  them.”  God,  who  well 
knew  what  use/  this  pious  couple  had  made  of  their 
wealth,  left  it  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  lived 
(Midr.  Ruth  Zuta,  ed.  Buber,  near  end). 

To  the  pious,  Elijah  is  in  many  cases  a  guardian 
angel,  for  whom  no  place  is  too  remote,  and  who 
leaves  nothing  undone  to  help  them  in  their  distress 
or  to  save  them  from  misery.  Thus,  Nalium  of  Gim- 
zo  was  once  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  Rome  and 
given  certain  gifts  to  carry  to  the  emperor;  on  the 
way  he  was  robbed  of  these,  but  Elijah  replaced 
them,  and  procured  for  Nahum  riches  and  honor 
(Sanh.  109a).  He  saved  the  tanna  Mei'r  from- the 
persecuting  bailiffs.  During  the  religious  persecu¬ 
tions  under  Hadrian  he  saved  another  tanna,  Eleazar 
ben  Prata,  from  the  Roman  government,  which 
wished  to  sentence  him  to  death,  by  removing  those 
who  were  to  testify  against  him  and  by  bringing 
him  to  a  place  400  miles  distant  (‘Ab.  Zarah  17b). 
He  acted  as  witness  for  the  amora  Shila,  when  he 
was  accused  of  exercising  jurisdiction  according  to 
Jewish  law  (Ber.  58a),  and  appeared  as  comforter  to 
Akiba  when  the  latter  was  in  distress  (Ned.  50a).  As 
physician  he  helped  Simi  b.  Ashi  (Shab.  109b),  and 
R.  Judah  I,,  whose  awful  and  incessant  pains  he 
stopped  by  laying  his  hand  upon  him.  This  healing 
had  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  reconciling  Rabbi 
with  Hiyyah,  for  Elijah  appeared  to  Rabbi  in  the 
form  of  Hiyyah,  and  caused  him  thereby  to  hold  Hiy¬ 
yah  in  great  respect  (Yer.  Kil.  ix\  82b).  Elijah  was 
a  daily  guest  in  the  academy  of  Rabbi,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  even  disclosed  a  great  celestial  mystery, 
for  which  he  was  severely  punished  in  heaven  (B. 
M.  85b).  Elijah,  however,  is  not  only  the  helper 
in  distress  and  the  peacemaker,  but  he  acted  also  as 
teacher  of  Eleazar  ben  Simon,  whom  he  taught  for 
thirteen  years  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  x.  92b;  see  Akiba 
ben  Joseph  in  Legend). 

The  following  is  an  Elijah  story  which  was  very 
widely  circulated,  and  which  was  even  given  a  place 
in  the  liturgy :  To  a  pious  but  very  poor  man  Eli¬ 
jah  once  appeared  and  offered  himself  as  servant. 
The  man,  at  first  refusing,  finally  took  him.  He 
did  not  keep  him  long,  howTever,  for  the  king 
needed  a  skilful  builder  for  a  palace  which  he  was 
about  to  build;  Elijah  offered  his  services,  and  the 
pious  man  received  a  high  price  for  his  servant. 
Eli  jali  did  not  disappoint  his  new  master,  but  prayed 
to  God,  whereupon  suddenly  the  palace  of  the 
king  stood  there  in  readiness.  Elijah  disappeared 
(Rabb.  Nissim,  “Hibbur  Yafeh  meha-Yesliu‘ah,” 
near  end).  This  story  has  been  beautifully  worked 
over  in  the  piyyut“Ish  Hasid,”  which  is  sung,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  German-Polish  ritual,  on  Sabbath 
evening. 

In  olden  times  there  were  a  number  of  select  ones 
with  whom  Elijah  had  intercourse  as  with  his 


equals,  they  being  at  the  time  aware  of  his  identity. 
In  Talmudic-Midrashic  literature  are  the  following 
stories:  Eliezer  ben  Ilyrcan us  was  brought  by  Eli¬ 
jah  to  Jerusalem  to  receive  instruction 
Elijah  the  there  from  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (Pirke 
Friend  of  R.  El.  i.).  In  the  great  controversy 
the  Pious,  between  this  teacher  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Elijah  communicated  to 
Rabbi  Nathan  what  the  opinion  concerning  this  con¬ 
troversy  was  in  heaven  (B.  M.  59b).  The  same 
Nathan  was  also  instructed  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  right  measure  in  eating  and  drinking  (Git.  70a). 
A  special  pet  of  Elijah  seems  to  have  been  Neliorai, 
whom  he  instructed  with  reference  to  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages,  and  explained  to  him  also  some  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  13c;  Ruth  R.  iv.). 
Another  teacher,  called  “  Jose  ”  (probably  not  Jose  b. 
Halaffca),  was  so  familiar  with  Eli  jah  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  declare  openly  that  Elijah  had  a  rough 
temper  (Sanh.  113a).  The  words  of  Elijah  to  Judah, 
the  brother  of  Salla  the  Pious,  read:  u  Be  not  angry, 
and  you  will  not  sin*  drink  not,  and  you  will  not 
sin  ”  (Ber.  29b).  Besides  this  friendly  advice  the 
pious  Judah  received  important  instructions  from 
Elijah  (Yoma  19b;  Sanh.  97b).  Rabbah  ben  Shila 
(Hag.  15b),  Rabbah  ben  Abbahu  (Hag.  lob;  B.  M. 
114b),  Abiathar  (Git.  6b),  Kahana  (Kid.  41a),  Bar  He 
He  (Hag.  9b),  are  also  mentioned  as  among  the  pious 
who  personally  communicated  with  Elijah.  Besides 
these,  some  others  whose  names  are  not  given  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  friendly  relations  with 
Elijah  (B.  B.  7b;  Yer.  Ter.  i.  40d;  see  also  Ket.  61a). 
What  kind  of  people  Elijah  selected  may  be  seen 
from  the  following:  Of  two  pious  brothers,  one  al¬ 
lowed  his  servants  to  partake  only  of  the  first  course 
at  meals,  whereas  the  other  allowed  them  to  partake 
of  every  course.  Elijah  did  not  visit  the  first, 
whereas  he  frequently  visited  the  latter.  In  like 
manner  he  treated  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  served 
himself  first,  and  then  his  guests,  whereas  the  other 
cared  for  his  guests  first  (Ket.  Lr,).  The  demands 
of  Elijah  upon  his  friends  were  very  strict,  and  the 
least  mistake  alienated  him.  One  of  his  friends 
built  a  vestibule,  whereby  the  poor  were  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  that  their  petitioning  voices  could  he 
heard  in  the  house  only  with  great  difficulty;  as  a 
result  Elijah  never  came  to  him  again  (B.  B.  7b). 

Very  characteristic  of  Elijah  is  his  relation  to  the 
Babylonian  amora  Anan.  A  man  brought  Anan  some 
small  fish  as  a  present,  which  he  would  not  accept, 
because  the  man  wished  to  submit  to  him  a  law  case 
for  decision.  The  petitioner,  however,  sooner  than 
have  the  rabbi  refuse  his  gift,  decided  to  take  his 
case  elsewhere,  and  requested  Anan  to  direct  him 
to  another  rabbi;  this  Anan  did.  The  rabbi  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried  showed  himself  very 
friendly  toward  the  man  because  lie  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  Anan,  and  decided  in  his  favor. 
Elijah,  till  then  Anan’s  teacher  and  friend,  deserted 
him  from  that  moment,  because,  through  his  care¬ 
lessness,  judgment  had  been  biased  (Ket.  105b).  The 
Midrasli  Tanna  debe  Eliyalm,  in  which  Elijah  often 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  recounting  his 
experiences  and  teaching  many  lessons,  is  likewise 
associated  with  Anan,  who  is  said  to  have  compiled 
the  work  from  Elijah’s  own  discourses. 
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None  of  the  pious  could  boast  of  such  a  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  Elijah  as  could  Joshua  b.  Levi,  to  fulfil  whose 
wishes  Elijah  was  always  ready,  although  he  some¬ 
times  showed  himself  very  severe  toward  him  (YTer. 
Ter.  viii.  4b;  Yer.  Sheb.  ix.  31a;  Mak.  Ha).  Elijah 
once  brought  about  an  interview  between  Joshua  and 
the  Messiah  (Sank.  98a),  and  he  also  showed  Joshua 
the  precious  stones  which,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet  (Isa.  liv.  11,  12),  shall  replace  the 
sun  in  giving  light  to  Jerusalem  (Pesik.  xviii.  136a). 

But  more  precious  than  these  sacred 
Joshua  revelations  were  the  lessons  which 
h.  Levi  and  Joshua  received  from  Elijah,  espe- 
Elijah.  daily  the  doctrine  of  the  theodicy, 
which  Elijah  tried  to  explain  to  his 
friend  by  means  of  illustrations.  J oshua  once  asked 
Elijah  to  take  him  along  on  his  journeys  through 
the  world.  To  this  the  prophet  yielded  on  condition 
that  Joshua  should  never  question  him  concerning 
the  causes  of  his  actions,  strange  as  they  might  ap¬ 
pear  ;  should  this  condition  be  violated,  the  prophet 
would  be  obliged  to  part  from  him.  Both  set  out 
upon  their  journey.  The  first  halt  was  at  the  house 
of  a  poor  man  who  owned  only  a  cow,  but  who, 
with  his  wife,  received  the  strangers  most  kindly, 
and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  liis  ability . 
Before  they  continued  their  journey  next  morning, 
the  rabbi  heard  Elijah  pray  that  God  might  destroy 
the  poor  man’s  cow,  and  before  they  had  left  the 
hospitable  house  the  cow  was  dead.  Joshua  could 
not  contain  himself,  but  in  great  excitement  said  to 
Elijah'  “Is  this  the  reward  which  the  poor  man  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  hospitality  toward  us?  ”  The  prophet 
reminded  him  of  the  condition  upon  which  they  had 
undertaken  the  journey,  and  silently  they  continued 
on  their  way.  Toward  evening  they  came  to  the 
house  of  a  rich  man  who  did  not  even  look  at  them, 
so  that  they  had  to  pass  the  night  without  food  and 
drink.  In  the  morning  when  they  left  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  house,  Joshua  heard  Elijah  pray  that  God 
would  build  up  a  wall  which  had  fallen  in  one  of 
the  rich  man’s  houses.  At  once  the  wall  stood  erect. 
This  increased  the  agitation  of  the  rabbi  still  more; 
but  remembering  the  condition  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  he  kept  silent.  On  the  next  evening 
they  came  to  a  synagogue  adorned  with  silver  and 
gold,  none  of  whose  rich  members  showed  any  con¬ 
cern  for  the  poor  travelers,  but  dismissed  them  with 
bread  and  water.  Upon  leaving  the  place  Joshua 
heard  Elijah  pray  that  God  would  make  them  all 
leaders  (“heads”).  Joshua  was  about  to  break  his 
promise,  but  forced  himself  to  goon  in  silence  again. 
In  the  next  city  they  met  very  generous  people  who 
vied  with  one  another  in  performing  acts  of  kindness 
toward  the  strangers.  Great,  then,  was  the  surprise 
of  Joshua  when,  upon  leaving  the  place,  he  heard 
the  prophet  pray  that  God  might  give  them  only 
“one  head.” 

Joshua  could  not  refrain  any  longer,  and  asked 
Elijah  to  explain  to  him  his  strange  actions,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  that  by  asking  lie  would  forfeit 
the  prophet’s  companionship.  Elijah  answeied. 
“  The  poor  but  generous  man  lost  his  cow  because  of 
my  prayer,  for  I  knew  that  his  wife  was  about  to 
die,  and  I  asked  God  to  take  the  life  of  the  cow  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  the  wife.  My  prayer  for  the  heait- 
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less  rich  man  was  because  under  the  fallen  wall  was 
a  great  treasure  which  would  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  this  unworthy  man  had  he 
undertaken  to  rebuild  it.  It  was  also 
no  blessing  which  I  pronounced  upon 
the  unfriendly  synagogue,  for  a  ‘place 
which  has  many  heads  will  not  be  of 
lon»-  duration  ’ ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  wished  for  the 
others,  the  good  people,  ‘ one  head,’  that  union  and 
peace  may  always  be  among  them.  ”  This  is  a  widely 
circulated  legend,  first  found  in  Nissim  ben  Jacob  s 
“I-Iibbur  Yafeh,”  1886,  pp.  9-12,  and  reprinted  m 
Jelli nek’s  “  Bet  lia-Midrash,”  v.  133-135  (vi.  131-138 
gives  another  version).  For  Judino-German  and 
other  renderings  of  this  legend  see  Zunz,  “G.  V. 
2ded.,p.  138.  The  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  legend 
may  he  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Mohammed 
mentions  it  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  sura  xviii.  59-82; 
compare  also  “  R.  E.  J.  ” 
viii.  69-73. 

Besides  Joshua  ben 
Levi,  Elijah  showed 
another  rabbi,  Baroka 
by  name,  that  things 
must  not  be  judged 
from  outward  appear¬ 
ances.  Once  they  were 
in  a  lively  street  of  a 
great  city,  when  the 
rabbi  asked  Elijah 
whether  there  were  any 
in  the  multitude  who 
would  have  a  place  in 
theworldtocome.  The 
prophet  could  give  an 
affirmative  answer  in 
regard  to  three  men 
only :  a  jailer  and  two 
jesters— the  first,  be¬ 
cause  be  saw  to  it  that 
chastity  and  morality 

prevailed  among  the  inmates  of  the  prison ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  because  they  tried  by  their  jests  to  banish  all 
anxious  thoughts  from  the  people  (Ta‘an.  22a). 

The  Tannaim  and  Amoraim  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  could  boast  of  the  special  favor  of  Eli  jail.  The 
mystics  and  cabalists  of  all  times  frequently  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Elijah  as  their  patron.  Among  them  was 
the  gaon  Joseph,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  Elijah 
was  a  daily  visitor  at  his  academy  (First  Epistle  of 
Sherira,  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  32).  The  introduction  of 
the  Cabala  to  Provence  is  traced  directly  to  Elijah, 
who  revealed  the  secret  doctrine  to  Jacob  ha-JSozer. 
Similarly  Abraham  b.  Isaac  and  Abraham  ben  David 
of  Posqui&res  are  mentioned  as  privileged  ones,  to 
whom  Elijah  appeared  (see  Jellinek,  “Auswahl 
Kabbalistischer  Mystik,”  pp.  4,  5).  The  pseudon¬ 
ymous  author  of  the  “Kanali  ”  asserted  that  he  had 
received  his  teachings  directly  from  Elijah.  In  the 
Zohar,  Simon  ben  YYihai  and  liis  son  Eleazar  are 
mentioned  as  among  those  who  enjoyed  the  special 
friendship  of  Elijah.  This  work,  as  well  as  the 
Tikkun  Zohar  and  the  Zohar  Hadash,  contains  much 


The  Prophet  Elijah. 


(From  a  printed  Passover  Haggadah, 
Prague,  1526.) 
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that  is  ascribed  to  Elijah  (compare  Friedmann,  “  Se¬ 
der  Eliyahu  Rabba  we-Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta,”  pp.  38- 
41).  When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Cabala  received  new  prominence  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  Elijah  again  took  a  leading  part.  Joseph  de 
la  Regna  asks  Elijah  s  advice  in  his  combat  with 
Satan.  The  father  of  the  new  cabalistic  school,  Isaac 
Lima,  was  visited  by  Elijah  before  his  son  was  born. 
In  like  manner,  the  father  of  Israel  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob 
received  the  good  news  from  Elijah  that  a  son  would 
be  born  unto  him,  “  who  would  be  a  light  in  Israel  ” 
(“  Ma‘asiyyot  Peliot,  ”  pp.  24,  25,  Cracow,  1890, which 


notion  prevailed  that  Elijah’s  office  was  “tobriim- 
peace  and  adjust  all  differences  ”  (ib.).  It  was  e.v^ 
pccted  that  ail  controversies  and  leiral 
Elijah  as  disputes  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
the  course  of  time  would  be  adjusted  by 
Forerunner  him,  and  that  difficult  ritual  questions 
of  the  and  passages  of  Scripture  seemingly 
Messiah,  conflicting  with  each  other  would  be 
explained,  so  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  would  exist  concerning  anything  (Men. 
45b;  Ab.  It.  H.  xxxiv, ;  Hum.  R.  iii.,  near  the  end; 
compare  also  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  637a).  The  oflice  of 


contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  Elijah’s  meeting 
with  the  father  of  Ba‘al  Shem-Tob). 

The  climax  of  Elijah’s  activity  is  his  appearance 
shortly  before  the  Messianic  time.  “  He  is  appointed 
to  lead  aright  the  coming  ages,  to  restore  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,”  says  Ben  Sira  of  him  (Ecclus.  [Siracli] 
xlviii.  10,  11).  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  century  it  was  expected  that  Elijah  would  ap¬ 
pear  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to 
lestore  to  families  the  purity  which  in  the  course  of 
time  had  become  doubtful  (‘Eduy.  viii.  7;  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai).  A  century  later  the 


interpreter  of  the  Law  he  will  retain  forever,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  his  relation  to  Moses  wall  be 
the  same  as  Aaron’s  once  was  (Zoliar,  Zaw,  iii.  27, 
bottom).  But  the  notion  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  that  Elijah’s  mission 
as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  consisted  mainly  in 
changing  the  mind  of  the  people  and  leading  them 
to  lepentance,  is  not  unknown  to  rabbinical  litera- 
tuie  (Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.,  xlvii.).  His  real  Messianic 
activity— in  some  passages  he  is  even  called  “  go’el” 
(=  “redeemer”;  compare  Friedmann,  l.c.  pp.  25,  26) 
—will  commence  three  days  before  the  coming  of 
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the  Messiah.  On  the  first  day  he  will  lament  over 
the  devastation  of  Palestine,  but  will  close  with  the 
words:  “Peace  will  now  come  over  the  earth on 
the  second  and  third  days  he  will  speak  words  of 
comfort  (Pesik.  R.  xxxv.  161;  Elijah  as  the  “good 
messenger  of  salvation”  is  a  frequent  figure  in 
the  apocalyptic  midrashim).  When  the  archangel 
Michael  blows  the  trumpet,  Elijah  will  appear  with 
the  Messiah,  whom  he  will  present  to  the  Jews 
(“Otot  lia-Mashiah,”  in  Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  ii.  62, 125; 
see  Eschatology).  They  will  ask  of  Elijah,  as  an 
attestation  of  his  mission,  that  he  raise  the  dead 
before  their  eyes  and  revive  such  of  the  dead  as 
they  personally  knew  (Shir  ha-Shirim  Zuta,  ed. 
Buber,  38,  end ;  compare  also  Syriac  Apocalypse  of 
BARuen ;  Bousset,  “  The  Antichrist  Legend,  ”  p.  203). 

But  he  will  do  more  than  this,  in  that  he  will  per¬ 
form  seven  miracles  before  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
(1)  He  will  bring  before  them  Moses  and  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  wilderness;  (2)  he  will  cause  Korah  and 
his  company  to  rise  out  of  the  earth ;  (3)  he  will  re¬ 
vive  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph;  (4)  he  will  show 
them  again  the  three  mysteriously  lost  sacred  utensils 
of  the  Temple,  namely,  the  Ark,  the  vessel  of  manna, 
and  the  vessel  of  sacred  oil  (see  Antichrist);  (5)  he 
will  show  the  scepter  which  he  received 
The  Seven  from  God ;  (6)  he  will  crush  mountains 
Miracles,  like  straw ;  (7)  he  will  reveal  the  great 
mystery  (Jellinek,  lx.  iii.  72).  ,  At  the 
bidding  of  the  Messiah,  Elijah  will  sound  the  trump¬ 
et,  and  at  the  first  blast  the  primitive  light  will  ap¬ 
pear;  at  the  second,  the  dead  will  rise;  and  at  the 
third,  the  Divine  Majesty  will  appear  (Jellinek,  lx. 
v.  128).  During  the  Messianic  reign  Elijah  will  be 
one  of  the  eight  princes  (Micah  v.  4),  and  even  on  the 
Last  Day  he  will  not  give  up  his  activity.  He  will 
implore  God’s  mercy  for  the  wicked  who  are  in  hell, 
while  their  innocent  children  who  died  in  infancy  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  are  in  paradise. 
Thus  he  will  complete  his  mission,  in  that  God, 
moved  by  his  prayer,  will  bring  the  sinful  fathers 
to  their  children  in  paradise  (Eccl.  R.  iv.  1).  He  will 
bring  to  an  end  his  glorious  career  by  killing  Sam- 
ael  at  the  behest  of  God,  and  thus  destroy  all  evil 
(Yalkut  Hadash,  ed.  Radawil,  58a).  Compare  Eli¬ 
jah’s  Chair, 
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_ In  Mohammedan  Literature  :  Elijah  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Koran  as  a  prophet  together  with  Zecli- 
ariali,  John,  and  Jesus  (sura  vi.  85) ;  while  in  sura 
xxxvii.  123-130  it  is  said:  “Verily,  Elijah  [Ilyas] 
was  of  the  prophets,  when  he  said  to  his  people, 

‘  Will  ye  call  upon  Baal  and  leave  the  best  of  crea¬ 
tors,  God,  your  Lord?  ’  ”  In  verse  130  he  is  called 
“  Ilyasin  ” :  “  Peace  upon  Ilyasin,  thus  do  we  reward 
those  who  do  well.  ” 

According  to  Baidawi,  the  people  to  whom  Elijah 
was  sent  were  the  inhabitants  of  Baalbek  in  Ccele- 
Syria.  When  Elijah  made  his  appearance  as  a 
prophet  the  king  (Ibn  al-Atliir  says  that  the  king  s 
name  was  Ahab,  but  places  him  after  Ezekiel)  be¬ 
lieved  in  him,  though  the  people  did  not.  The  king 


made  Elijah  his  vizier,  and  both  worshiped  God.. 
But  the  king  soon  apostatized,  and  Elijah  separated 
from  him.  The  prophet  then  afflicted  the  country 
with  famine,  and  no  one  save  himself  had  bread  to 
eat ;  so  that  if  one  noticed  the  odor  of  bread  he  said : 
“Elijah  must  have  passed  this  way.” 

One  day  Elijah  came  into  the  house  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  paralytic  child  named  Elisha  ibn 
Ukhtub.  Elijah  cured  the  child,  who  remained 
with  the  prophet,  and,  after  Elijah’s  translation,  be¬ 
came  his  successor. 

The  Jewish  tradition  that  Elijah  is  identical  with 
Pliinelias  is  current  among  the  Moslems  also.  They 
have,  moreover,  another  tradition  borrowed  from  the- 
Jews.  Elijah,  they  say,  will  appear  on  the  last  day, 
and  either  he  or  one  of  his  descendants  will  await, 
in  the  interior  of  a  mountain,  the  second  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

Certain  Islamic  authorities  confound  Elijah  with 
Al-Khidr  (=  “  the  green  ”  or  “  fresh  one  ”),  famous  in 
Mohammedan  literature  on  account  of  his  having 
discovered  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Even 
their  names  have  been  combined  in  “  Kliidr-Ilyas  ”  or 
“  Khidralas.”  Other  authorities,  among  them  the 
author  of  the  “Ta’rikk  Muntahab,”  distinguish  Eli¬ 
jah  from  Al-Khidr, whom  they  identify  with  Elisha. 
They  believe  that,  while  the  latter  is  the  guardian  of 
the  sea,  Elijah  is  the  guardian  of  the  desert  (the- 
idea  originating,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  Elijah 
hid  himself  in  the  desert;  I  Kings  xix.  4). 

Elijah’s  translation  is  thus  described  by  the  Mos¬ 
lems:  God  had  told  Elijah  in  a  vision  to  go  out  of 
the  town  and  to  mount  anything  which  he  might 
see  before  him.  He  departed  with  his  disciple 
Elisha,  and,  seeing  a  horse,  mounted  it.  God  cov¬ 
ered  him  with  feathers,  enveloped  him  with  fire, 
took  away  from  him  the  desire  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  and  joined  him  to  His  angels.  According  to 
Ibn  al-Athir,  God  made  Elijah  of  a  twofold  nature : 
man  and  angel,  earthly  and  heavenly. 
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_ In  Medieval  Eolk-Eore :  Owing  to  his 

ubiquitousness  and  to  the  universal  belief  that  he 
remained  after  his  departure  from  the  earth  the 
ever-ready  helper  of  the  Jew,  Elijah  the  prophet  be¬ 
came  the  prototype  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Many 
characteristics  of  wandering  deities  and  heroes  like 
those  of  Buddha,  of  Zeus,  and  of  Thor  and  Wodan 
who  were  believed  to  wander  about  the  eaith  to  test 
the  piety  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  hence  also 
those  of  Khidr,  the  Arabic  legendary  hero,  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  history  of  Elijah.  He  was  accoid- 
ingly  expected  to  appear  from  time  to  time,  espe¬ 
cially  on  solemn  occasions,  as  “  the  angel .  of  the 
covenant,”  the  genius  of  Jewish  home  sanctity  who 
keeps  a  record  of  every  mesalliance  (Kid.  70a).  He 
was  believed  to  be  present  as  the  angel  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  at  the  circumcision  (see  Elijah’s  Chair),  or  to 
appear  as  a  guest  at  the  Seder  and  as  protector  of 
the  Jewish  household  whenever  the  door  was  opened 
on  that  night.  Every  Saturday  evening  his  blessed 
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intervention  was  invoked  for  the  work  of  the  new 
week ;  lienee  the  many  mystic  formulas  in  the  caba¬ 
listic  liturgy  for  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 

He  was  often  identified  with  other  heroes  of  Jew¬ 
ish  legend  to  whom  immortality  was  attributed, 
such  as  Melchizedek,  who  had  no  father  or  moth¬ 
er,  and  Enocli-Metatron,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
shoemaker  by  profession  (Yalk.  Peubeni,  Beresliit, 
27a  and  9d),  and  this  seems  to  explain  the  original 
story  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
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K. 

- Critical  View  :  The  stories  of  Elijah  are  not 

all  derived  from  the  same  author.  This  is  evident, 
first,  from  the  fact  that  the  longer  form  of  the  name 
(liT^fcO  is  used  (about  sixty  times)  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  II  Kings  i.  3-12  and  (in  reference  to  other 
persons  of  the  name)  in  I  Chron.  viii.  27;  Ezra  x. 

21,  26.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  signifi- 
Sources.  cant  disagreement  between  I  Kings 
xix,  15  ct  seq .,  where  Elijah  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  anoint  Kings  Hazael  and  Jehu,  and  II 
Kings  viii.  7  et  seq.,  ix.  1  ct  scq.,  where  it  is  said  that 
these  two  kings  were  appointed  by  Elisha.  Neither 
of  these  stories,  however,  bears  marks  of  exilic  or 
post-exilic  origin,  for  the  compound  prepositions 
,{?  ny  (I  Kings  xviii.  19)  or  v^D  (xxi.  29)  are  not  a 
proof  of  such  origin,  although  the  latter  preposition 
is  often  used  by  preference  in  the  post-exilic  period. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  mention  of  the  sacrifice 
(I  Kings  xviii.  36)  does  not  stamp  the  story  as  post- 
exilic  (contrary  to  G.  Bosch,  “Der  Prophet  Elia,” 
in  “  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,”  1892,  pp. 
557  et  seq. ;  comp.  Ed.  Konig,  “Einleitung  ins  Alte 
Testament,”  p.  264). 

Man}"  scholars,  nevertheless,  consider  the  stories 
legendary ;  and,  although  something  extraordinary 
must  have  happened  at  Mt.  Carmel,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  miraculous  incidents  of  the  prophet’s 
career  may  have  been  magnified  as  they  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  two  captains  and  their  soldiers 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this;  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  the  shorter  form  of  the  prophet’s  name 
is  used  proves  the  account  to  be  undoubtedly  of  later 
origin. 

Some  modern  scholars  regard  the  stories  as  myth¬ 
ological — Hugo  Winckler,  for  instance,  in  his  “  Ge- 
schiclite  Israels  ”  (1900,  ii.  273). 

Three  other  persons  by  the  name  of  Elijah  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament:  a  Benjamite  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  Saul  (I  Chron.  viii.  27),  and 
two  persons  of  the  post-exilic  period  (Ezra  x.  21,  26). 


BrnLioGRAriiY :  The  various  histories  of  Israel,  including  those 
of  Guthe  (LSSO)  and  Winckler  (1900);  H.  Gunkel,  Der  Prophet 
Elia,  m  Preussische  Jahrhlichcr ,  1897,  pp.  18  et  seq. 

E.  a.  ii.  E.  K. 


ELIJAH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  Literature. 

ELIJAH’S  CHAIR :  At  every  circumcision 
Elijah,  “the  angel  of  the  covenant,”  as  he  is  called 


in  Malachi  (iii.  1),  is  supposed  to  be  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  sandek,  upon  a  chair  richly  carved 
and  ornamented  with  embroideries  (“kisse  shel  Eli- 
yaliu”).  Even  in  the  salutation  to  the  child  to  be 
circumcised  (N'nn  7)“n)  is  read  the  invitation  to 
Elijah  (tcan  =  N‘2  run)- 

When,  under  the  influence  of  Jezebel,  circumci¬ 
sion  in  the  northern  kingdom  was  about  to  be  abol¬ 
ished,  Elijah  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  cave. 
There  he  prayed  to  God  (I  Kings  xix.  10),  and  com¬ 
plained  that  Israel  had  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord ;  whereupon  God  ordained  that  no  circumcision 
should  take  place  except  in  the  presence  of  Elijah. 
Some  consider  this  to  be  a  commendation  of  Elijah 
for  his  zeal ;  others,  again,  take  it  to  be  a  measure 
of  protection  for  Israel,  in  that  Elijah  is  in  every 


Elijah’s  Chair. 

(After  Leusden,  “  Philologus  Hebrreo  Mixtus,”  1657.) 


instance  to  be  satisfied  that  the  covenant  is  not  be¬ 
ing  broken.  Accordingly,  theShulhan  ‘Arnk,  Milali, 
265,  11  (comp.  Kol  Bo,  73),  orders  that  a  distinct 
seat  upon  the  bench,  or  a  separate  chair,  be  reserved 
for  Elijah.  To  this  the  circumciser  (moliel)  refers 
in  the  prayer  preceding  the  circumcision,  as  well 
as  in  the  piyyut  for  the  Sabbath  on  which  a  cir¬ 
cumcision  occurs.  When  the  chair  of  Elijah  is 
made  ready,  the  words  “This  is  the  chair  of  Elijah” 
OliT^K  N'DD  lilt)  must  be  said  in  a  loud  voice.  Be¬ 
fore  the  circumcision  takes  place  the  child  is  placed 
upon  the  chair.  The  chair  is  left  in  position  for 
three  days,  not,  as  said  by  some,  to  give  Elijah,  the 
wanderer,  time  for  rest,  but  because  the  first  three 
days  after  circumcision  are  a  period  of  danger  for 
the  child. 

Elijah  being  the  guardian  of  the  little  ones,  is 
represented  as  such  in  the  amulet  for  the  lying-in 
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chamber,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  tin’s  capacity  that  he 
is  invited  to  the  circumcision. 

In  Regensburg  R.  Judah  the  Pious  was  once  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  office  of  sandek.  The  child  was 
brought  in  and  greeted  by  all  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  formula,  but  Judah  remained  silent.  Being 
questioned,  he  said:  “I  do  not  see  Elijah  seated  at 
my  side.”  As  he  said  this  a  venerable  old  man  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window,  and  to  him  he  leferred  the 
questioners.  To  them  the  old  man  declared  that 


le-tob  ”  must  be  cried  aloud  (Mei'r  ben  Gabbai,  “  Tola- 
‘at  Ya‘akob  ”)  is  also  found  in  the  Zohar  (Lek  Leka; 
comp.  Wayiggash,  and  Terumah,  169a).  ^ 

In  some  of  the  representations  of  the  circumcision 
ceremony  (as  in  Kirchner  and  Leusden)  Elijah  s  chair 
is  incorrectly  placed  at  the  left  of  the  sandek ;  in 
others  (as  in  Buxtorf’s  “  Synagoga,”  the  Amsterdam 
Pesah  Haggadah,  etc.),  it  is  not  pictured  at  all.  See 
Godfather. 

Bibliography:  A.  Lewysohn,  Mekore  Minhagim ,  Berlin, 


Elijah’s  Chair,  as  used  in  the  Ceremony  of  Circumcision  in  Holland. 


(After  Leo  de  Modena’s  “  Riti,”  Amsterdam,  1725.) 


Elijah  refused  to  come  because  the  child  would  one 
day  abandon  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  The  proph¬ 
ecy  was  fulfilled. 

Lipman  of  Muhlhausen,  in  his  “Nizzalion,”  deals 
with  the  objection  that  Elijah  could  not  possibly 
be  present  at  different  circumcisions  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  sunlight  and  the  Angel  of  Death  are 
omnipresent,  so  can  Elijah  be.  1  lie  precept  that 
the  formula  “Zeli  ha-kisse’  slid  Eliyalm  zakur  le- 
tob  ”  or  “  zeli  ha-kisse’  slid  Eliyaliu  ha-nabi’  zakur 

Y. — 9 


1846:  F.  Lowin,  Hotam  Kocleslu  Cracow,  1892;  Joli.  Buxtorf, 
Synagoga  Judaic  a,  Basel,  1661 ;  a  complete  literature  on  the 
suhiect  is  given  in  A.  T.  Glassberg,  Zikron  Bei  itla-Risho- 
nitn,  pp.  176,  178,  180,  231,  236,  Berlin,  1892. 

S.  S.  M.  Gr. 

ELIJAH  BEN  ABRAHAM  :  Karaite  scholar 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  “Halukkot  ha -Kara *im  welia-Rabba- 
nim,”  on  the  controversy  between  Karaites  and  Rab- 
binites  (published  by  Pinsker  in  his  “Likkute  Iyad- 
moniyyot,”  Supplement,  pp.  99-106).  Elijah  was 
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the  only  Karaite  who  quoted  a  work  of  Saadia’s— 
the  “  Kitab  al-Rudd  ‘ala  ‘Anan,  ”  according  to  Pins- 
ker  (ib.  p.  19).  That  Elijah  lived  not  later  than  the 
twelfth  century  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  last 
Karaite  scholar  quoted  by  him  was  Japheth  ben  ha- 
Maskil,  a  contemporary  of  Judah  Hadassi.  Pinsker 
identifies  Elijah  ben  Abraham  with  Elijah  b. 
Judah  Tishbi,  supposing  that  he  was  only  the 
copyist,  not  the  author,  of  the  “Halukkot.” 

BiBLi°GRApHY :  Pinsker,  Likkute  Kadmoniifijot,  pp.  19,  225  • 
^emschneider,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  312,  note  21 ;  idem’ 
Bibl-'V-  5^o3;  Gottlober,  Bikkorct  le~Toledot  ha-Ka- 
ra  i/fi,  p.  io/. 

M.  Set.. 


K. 


ELIJAH  B.  ABRAHAM  HA-LEVI.  See 

Ottingen. 

ELIJAH  HA-  ADENI :  Rabbi  and  payyetan  of 
Cochin,  India ;  dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 
He  was  a  native  of  Aden,  and  was  therefore  called 
Ha-  Adeni, ”  that  is  to  say,  “the  man  of  Aden.” 
He  wrote  “Azharot,”  a  piyyut  on  the  613  com¬ 
mandments,  which  is  read  by  the  Jews  of  India  and 
chiefly  by  those  of  Cochin  on  Sliemini  ‘Azeret,  or 
the  eighth  day  of  Sukkot  (Amsterdam,  1688). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  HcJbr.  ii.,  p.  1306,  iii.,  No  239b* 
Stemscbneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  925;  Dukes,  Zur  KcjmOiis? 

fteiiliebr.  Rehg.  Poes.  p.  141;  Orient ,  Lit.  vii.,  cot 
6/  /  ,  Michael,  Or  ha-Hainjim ,  p.  174,  No.  373. 

L*  G*  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  ALAMANNTJS  :  Spanish  physician 
and  diplomat  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  court 
physician  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  (probably  Louis 
II.  of  Prance).  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Aragon,  con¬ 
fided  to  him  a  mission  to  Pope  Martin  V.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  charge  of  a  letter  to  the  pope  (Sept. 

8, 1420),  under  safe-conduct  for  a  year,  xl  few  years 
later  Magister  Elijah,”  while  at  Avignon,  had  a 
bull,  issued  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  legalized 
by  the  notary  of  the  Curia. 

BRomffif6,H7Y:  VogeIstein  and  Rie£er,  Gesch.  derJudcn  in 

G*  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  B.  AZRIEL  OP  WILNA:  Gram¬ 
marian  and  author,  died  after  1748.  He  wrote- 
“Ma‘aneh  Eliyahu,”  rules  for  Hebrew  reading 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1704;  “  Mifcra  Kodesh, ”  rules 
of  Hebrew  grammar,  Berlin,  1713;  ’“Miktab  me- 
Eliyahu,”  a  commentary  on  the  “Or  Torah”  of  R. 
Menahem  di  Lonsano,  Hamburg,  1738 ;  “  Zori  Gilead,  ”  1 
a  tale  in  verse,  Rodellieim,  1748;  and  “Kine’uteh 
de-Eiiyahu,”  novella  on  “Torat  Hatta’ot,  ’’Amster¬ 
dam,  1711. 

BSsGchAnemYeK  CaLBoE Z%u'emamh'  PP'  103’  104 ; 

G*  *  N.  T.  L. 

ELIJAH  BA‘AL  SHEM  OF  CHELM:  Polish 
rabbi ;  born  in  1550 ;  died  at  Clielm.  About  1565 
he  entered  the  yeshibah  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Luria  of 
Lublm,  and,  after  receiving  the  rabbinical  ordina¬ 
tion,  became  rabbi  of  Chelm,  which  position  he  held 
until  his.  death.  Elijah  Ba‘al  Shem  ivas  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Talmudists  of  his  generation.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  teacher  he  signed  the  “  piske  dinim  ” 
(laws)  relative  to  the  ‘Agunah.  He  also  studied 
Cabala,  and,  according  to  his  grandson  Zebi  Ash- 
kenazi,  he  was  able  to  create  a  golem  by  means  of 
Cabalistic  agencies. 


Bl*«oI7°.G5AI^1  Y ;  f nedberg,  LuJiot  Zikkaron ,  p.  32,  Drohobycz 
p*  k  Warsaw,  1896 ;  lioroded 
Ur°h0bycz’  1896:  ^Mca^cf, 

K-  B.  Fit. 

ELIJAH  HA-BABLI.  See  Tanka  debe 
Eliyahu  R. 

ELIJAH  BAHTJR.  See  Levita,  Elijah. 

ELIJAH  BE’ER  (PONTE)  B.  SHABBE- 
THAI  (Elijah,  di  Sabbato ;  also  known  as  Elihe 
Saby  and  Elia  Giudeo)  :  Italian  physician ;  born 
in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
lie  settled  in  Italy,  where  the  Senate  accorded  him 
citizen’s  rights  in  Viterbo,  and,  in  1405,  in  Rome; 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  VII.  Feb.  6,  1406.  He 
was  exempted  from  toll,  from  forced  service,  and 
from  wearing  the  Jewish  garb,  and  was  allowed  to 
carry  arms.  Pope  Martin  V.  made  him  his  private 
physician,  which  position  he  retained  under  Mar¬ 
tin’s  successor,  Eugene  IV.,  who  (1433)  confirmed 
his  citizenship  and  pension.  Elijah  was  among 
those  who  signed  (Dec.,  1443)  an  agreement  between 
the  pope  and  the  Italian  Jews  concerning  their  re¬ 
ligious  freedom. 

43 ;  Berliner’  Gesch-  derju'- 

G-  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  BEN  BENJAMIN  HA-LEVI: 

Tm  Msli  rabbi ;  flourished  in  Constantinople  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  succeeded  one  of  his  teacli- 
eis,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  as  rabbi  in  Constantinople 
(1526).  Elijah  made  the  first  collection  of  prayers 
for  the  Mahzor  Romania  (editio  princeps,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1510),  to  which  he  added  many  poems  of  his 
own.  _  He  wrote:  “Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,”  contain¬ 
ing  451  responsa,  of  which  only  a  part  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  “Zekan  Aharon”  (Con¬ 
stantinople,  1734);  “Ma’amar  Kol  Dai,”  an  asmak- 
ta,  published  in  Benjamin  Motal’s  “Tummat  Yesha- 
rim”  (Venice,  1622);  “Liwyat  Hen,”  “Me  Zahab,” 

‘  Shebet  Musar,”  “Tokahat  Megullah,”  still  unpub¬ 
lished  ;  and  a  collection  of  poems.  Berliner  ascribes 
to  him  a  commentary  which  accompanies  various 
piyyutim  in  the  Mahzor  Romania. 

B  Motah  Introduction  to  Zekan  Aha- 

1  <m  i  Steinsobneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  933;  Zunz,  Litcratur- 

3 ectseqP'  388  Ct  SCqA  Berliner’  Aus  Meiner  Bibliothek! pp. 

L*  G-  II.  B. 

ELIJAH  COHEN  BEN  MOSES  BEN  NIS- 

SIM  :  Oriental  scholar  of  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  He  translated  an  Arabic  makamali 
similar  to  the  “Assemblies  ”  of  Hariri,  into  Hebrew 
under  the  title  “  Megillat  ha-‘Ofer.  ”  A  manuscript 
C0Py  ^  ^  the  Bodleian  Lib?*ary.  The  beginning  of 
this  work  was  published  by  Steinschneider  in  “Ha- 
Karmel.” 

Bli ^mG?/JlIYr:r?teinschnyider’  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  349; 
nlem,  lichi .  Lcbcrs.  p.  884;  idem ,  in  Ha-Karmcl ,  vi.  320- 

M.  Sel. 


ELIJAH  B.  ELIEZER.  See  Delmedigo, 
Elijah  b.  Eltezeii. 

ELIJAH  BEN  EZEKIEL :  Rabbi  of  Byel- 
gorai,  Poland,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father, 
Ezekiel,  was  rabbi  of  Ostrovtsi,  Galicia,  and  he  was 
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himself  a  friend  of  Hayyim  Rapoport,  rabbi  of 
Lemberg.  He  wrote:  “Har  ha-Karmel,”  responsa, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Shul- 
han  ‘Aruk  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1782);  “Rosli 
ha-Karmel,”  novellas  on  Pesahim  and  other  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatises;  “Esliel  ha-Nehalim,”  a  kind  of 
index  to  the  Sliulhan  Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat ;  Re¬ 
sponsa.  The  first  three  works  are  mentioned  in  his 
preface  to  “  Har  ha-Karmel.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  178 ;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gedolim,  s.v.  Har  ha-Karmel ;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedo- 
lim  he-Hadash ,  ii.  25. 

x,t  g.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  OF  FERRARA:  Italian  Talmudist 
and  traveler  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  engaged  in  1487  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
stormy  voyage,  during  which  he  lost  his  son  and 
grandson.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Ferrara;  only 
one  of  these  epistles,  dated  1488,  has  been  preserved. 
This  “Iggeret,”  written  in  rimed  prose,  has  been 
published  in  the  collection  “  Dibre  Hakamim,  ”  Metz, 
1853,  and  translated  by  Carmoly  (“  Itineraires,  ” 
pp.  331-337)  under  the  title  “Ahabat  Zijry on.”  In 
this  he  gives  a  description  of  Jerusalem,  recounts 
the  legends  current  about  the  “children  of  Israel,” 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  River  Sambation,  and  states 
his  intention  to  visit  other  parts  of  Palestine  and  to 
send  a  description  of  what  he  sees  there.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  another  letter  has  survived,  published  by 
Isaac  Akrish  in  his  “  Kol  Mebasser”  (Constantinople, 
1577).  From  remarks  contained  in  the  latter  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  medical  practise  in  Jerusalem  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Elijah  was  also  a  physician. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl .  col.  929;  Luncz, 
Jerusalem ,  iii.  48;  Munk,  Palestine ,  p.  643;  Carmoly,  Itine¬ 
raires ,  pp.  329-337 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  yiii.  277. 
g.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  GAON.  See  Elijah  b.  Solomon. 

ELIJAH  HAYYIM  B.  BENJAMIN.  See 

Genazzano,  Elijah  Hayyim. 

ELIJAH  BEN  ISAAC  OF  CARCASSONNE  : 

French  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  progenitor  of  the  De  Latas,  or 
Lattes,  family.  He  took  the  name  of  the  -city  in 
which  he  was  living,  his  son  J acob  afterward  adopt¬ 
ing  the  name  of  “  Lattes.  ”  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Lattes, 
the  author  of  “Sha'are  Ziyyon,”  speaks  of  these  two 
ancestors  of  his,  and  ascribes  to  one  of  them,  in  a 
somewhat  obscure  reference,  the  authorship  of  sev¬ 
eral  works.  Michael  and  Zunz  think  that  Isaac  in¬ 
tended  to  designate  Elijah  as  the  author,  while 
Gross  says  that  he  meant  Jacob. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  v-  178;  Zunz,  Z.  G. 
p.  478;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  264,  615. 

l.  g.  a.  Pe. 

ELIJAH  BEN  JACOB :  Rabbi  and  cabalist  of 
Ulianov,  Galicia;  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Jonathan  Eybesclititz, 
and  sided  with  him  in  his  quarrel  with  R.  Jacob 
Emden.  Elijah,  obliged  to  flee,  took  a  long  voyage 
and  passed  through  Italy  and  Turkey.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Amsterdam.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Birkat  Eliyahu,”  novelise  on  several 
treatises  of  the  Talmud  (Wandsbeck,  1728).  At  the 


end  of  this  book  there  are  some  passages  in  defense 
of  the  customs  of  the  Ashkenazic  Jews.  It  was  pref¬ 
aced  and  published  by  Moses  Hagis. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  ToUdot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p.  11 ; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl .  col.  930 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael , 
p.  112;  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  he-IIadash ,  i.  22. 
l.  g.  M.  Sel. 


ELIJAH  B.  JOSEPH.  See  Nola,  Elijah  b. 
Joseph. 

ELIJAH  BEN  JOSEPH :  Turkish  Talmudist 
and  commentator ;  lived  at  Saloniea  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  wrote:  “  Kol  Teru‘ali,”  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Saloniea,  1562 ;  and  an  unpublished 
commentary  on  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles,  entitled  “  Sefer  ha-Tikkunim.  ” 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  383;  Stein¬ 
schneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  930. 

k  M.  Sel. 


ELIJAH  B.  JOSEPH  (YOSKE).  See  Spira, 
Elijah  b.  Joseph. 

ELIJAH  B.  JUDAH  LOB  OF  WISCH- 
NITZ  :  Polish  rabbi  and  author;  died  in  1715.  At 
an  early  age  he  left  Poland  and  went  to  Fulda, 
Germany,  where  he  became  rabbi.  He  wrote:  a 
commentary  on  Shekalim  (Yer.),  with  quotations  of 
parallel  passages,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1710;  a 
commentary  on  Berakot  (Yer.)  and  part  of  Zera'im, 
with  notes,  published  with  the  second  edition  of 
Shekalim,  Amsterdam,  1710;  a  commentary  on 
Baba  Kamma  and  Baba  Mezi‘a  (Yer.),  Offenbach, 
1729.  This  last  work,  with  a  commentary  on  Baba 
Batra  (Yer.),  was  republished  at  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main  in  1742. 


Bibliography  :  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  p.  176 ;  Zeaner,  Cat. 
Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  229 ;  Levenstein,  Dor  Dor  we- 
Dorshaw,  p.  16.  __  m  T 


ELIJAH  BEN  JUDAH  OF  PARIS :  French 
Talmudist  of  the  twelfth  century,  often  quoted  by 
later  Talmudists  as  an  important  authority.  He  be¬ 
came  well  known  through  his  controversy  with  R. 
Tam  as  to  whether  the  tefillin-knot  should  be  re¬ 
newed  every  day.  A  legend  arose  in  connection  with 
this  controversy  to  the  effect  that  Elijah  left  his 
grave  in  order  to  assert  himself  once  more  against 
R.  Tam.  Elijah  is  the  author  of  two  piyyutim  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  D'TDIin  D!'  and 

“imy  Dy  nm 

bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaiea ,  p.  515 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgesch.  p.  458. 

l.  g.  a.  Pe. 


ELIJAH  BEN  KALONYMUS  :  Talmudical 
scholar;  lived  at  Lublin  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  entitled  “Adderet  Eliyahu,”  published  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1649. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  931;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayyim,  p.  188;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit. 


ELIJAH  MAGISTRATUS.  See  Genazzano, 
Elijah  Hayyim. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MENAHEM  HA-ZAKEN : 

French  liturgical  poet;  flourished  at  Le  Mans  in  the 
eleventh  century.  According  to  Solomon  Luria 
(Responsa,  No.  29),  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Sherira 
Gaon.  Fiirst  doubts  that  Elijah  was  of  Le  Mans,  ta- 
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king  the  name  to  be  the  popular  name  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Menahem.  Elijah  was  the  pupil  of  Rabbenu 
Gerskon,  and  companion  of  Joseph  Tob-’Elem  (Bou- 
fils),  with  whom  he  discussed  the  recitation  of  the 
“  Kerobah  ”  between  tlie  first  three  of  the  eighteen 
benedictions  (“Sliibbole  lia-Loket,”  No.  11).  He 
wrote:  (1)  “  Azliarot,”  a  poem  on  the  613  command¬ 
ments,  cou taming  176  four-line  strophes.  This  poem 
may  be  divided  into  several  smaller  poems,  giving  to¬ 
gether  with  the  acrostic  “  Eliyahu  Kazak,”  in  one  in¬ 
stance  an  acrostic  of  tTun,  in  another  one  of  pYfcTl- 
Thcse  “  azliarot 77  were  known  to  the  Tosafists  and 
are  quoted  in  several  places  (Suk.  49a;  Yoina  8a; 
B.  B.  145b ;  Mak.  3b ;  Niddali  30a).  (2)  “  Seder  lia- 

Ma‘arakah, 77  Biblical  passages  arranged  for  recita¬ 
tion  on  each  day  of  the  week  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  “ Ma‘amadot 77  (MSS.  Offenbach,  No.  3S).  Jelli- 
nek  (“Orient,  Lit.”  xii.  546)  identifies  the  author  of 
the  “  Azliarot  ”  with  the  cabalist  Elijah  lia-Zaken, 
who  is  frequently  quoted  b}r  Moses  Botarel  in  his 
commentaiy  to  the  “Sefer  Yezirah.” 

Bibliography  :  Zimz,  Literaturucsch.  pp.  12(5-129;  idem,  S.  P. 

p.  97;  idem,  Z.  G.  pp.  47,192;  Orient ,  Lit.  ix.  51,  note; 

xi.  49  et  seq. ;  Landslmth,  ‘ Ammudc  ha-'Abodah,  pp. 

13-15;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  i.,  s.ik;  ii.,  s.v.  mmnv; 

Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  303;  Steinsctmeider,  Cat.  Bodl. 

col.  949. 

k.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  MIZRAHI.  See  Mizhaiit,  Ei.lt aii. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MORDEC AI :  Payyetanof  the 
eleventh  century,  possibly  a  native  of  Italy.  Of  his 
poetic  productions  a  “  kerobah 77  for  the  Minliah  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (^n:iDX  YOH  JD\S')  is  extant  in 
the  German-Polish  liturgy.  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Elijah’s  piyyutim. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Litcraturoescli.  p.  142;  Landslmth, 

'‘Ammutlc  ha-Abodah ,  p.  15;  Michael,  Orha-Hayijim ,  p.  182. 

G  '  H.  B. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MOSES  GERSHON :  Eight¬ 
eenth-century  Polish  physician,  mathematician,  and 
Talmudist;  lived  at  Pinczow,  government  of  Kielce, 
Russian  Poland.  He  wrote :  “  Meleket  Mahsliebet, 77 
in  two  parts :  the  first  called  “  Tr  Heshbon,  ”  on  arith¬ 
metic  and  algebra;  the  second,  “Berure  Middot,” 
on  geometry  (Zolkiev,  1758;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
part  i.,  and  Berlin,  part  ii.,  1765;  Ostrog,  1806); 

“  Ma'aneh  Eliyahu,”  novellas  on  BabaMezi'a  and  Bc- 
zah,  decisions,  and  responsa  (Zolkiev,  1758);  “Ilad- 
rat  Eliyahu,”  ten  homilies  on  Talmudic  subjects 
(Prague,  1786) ;  “  Nibhar  me-Haruz,”  a  compendium 
of  Joseph  Albo’s  “  Tkkarim,”  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues.  He  edited  “  She’elot  u-Tcshubot  Geone  Bat- 
ra’e,”  a  collection  of  responsa  of  R.  Yom-Tob  Lipp- 
mann  Heller,  Joel  Sirkes,  Joshua  Falk,  and  others 
(Sudilkov,  1795). 

Bibliography:  Filrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  237;  Fuenn,  Reneset  Yis- 
racl,  pp.  118-119 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  11. 

G-  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  BEN  MOSES  ISRAEL :  Palestin¬ 
ian  rabbi ;  born  at  Jerusalem ;  died  at  Alexandria 
Jan.  7,  1786.  In  1763  lie  became  rabbi  of  Rhodes, 
and  was  later  offered  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Though  a  prolific  writer,  few  of  his  works 
have  been  published.  Among  these  are:  “Kol  Eli¬ 
yahu,  77  responsa,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  four 
Turim,  and  containing  some  responsa  of  his  brother 


Abraham  Israel  and  of  his  son  Moses  Israel  (Leg¬ 
horn,  1792);  “Ivisse  Eliyahu, 77  glosses  and  novelise 
on  tlie  Shulhan  ‘Arnk,  Orali  Hayyim,  fragments  of 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  Azulai’s  “Wa‘ad  la- 
Hakamiin 77 ;  “  ‘Uggat  Eliyahu, 77  responsa  (Leghorn, 
1830);  “Shene  Eliyahu,”  twenty-five  homilies  {ib. 
1806) ;  “  Ar‘a  de-Yisrael,”  on  the  methodology  of  the 
Talmud,  printed,  together  with  “Debar  lia-Melek,” 
a  commentary  on  Maimonides/  at  the  end  of  the 
“  Sha'ar  Asher  ”  of  Asher  Covo  (Vienna,  1821).  Be¬ 
sides  these  Elijah  left  in  manuscript  eight  other 
works  on  Talmudic-rabbinic  literature. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lia-Hayyim ,  pp.  185-186;  Hazan, 
Ha-Ma'alot  li-Shclomoh ,  p.  4b. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  B.  MOSES  DE  VIDAS;  Cabalist 
at  Safed  in  the  sixteenth  century;  pupil  of  R. 
Moses  Cordovero.  He  went  to  Poland,  but  returned 
to  Palestine,  and  died  at  Hebron.  He  is  the  author 
of  “Reshit  Hokmah,”  a  book  on  morals  divided  into 
five  parts  (“shc'arim  ”):  fear  of  God;  love  for  God; 
repentance;  holiness;  humbleness  (Venice,  1578, 
1593;  Cracow,  1593;  Berlin,  1703,  etc.).  In  this 
hook  are  gathered  all  the  moral  sentences  scattered 
through  the  Talmud,  Midrasliim,  and  Zoliar ;  to  these 
he  added  five  chapters  of  the  “Menoratha-Ma’or  ”  of 
Israel  ben  Joseph  A  Inaqua;  “Iluppat  Eliyahu 
Rabbali,”  and  “Seder  Eliyahu  Rabbah,”  moral  say¬ 
ings  and  admonitions;  “Or  'Olam,”  the  first  chapter 
containing  all  the  moral  sayings  of  the  Talmud  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  word  “le'olam,”  the  second  those 
beginning  with  “gadol”  or  “gedolah.”  He  later 
abridged  the  “  Reshit  Hokmah 77  under  the  title  of 
“ Toze’ot  Hayyim”  (Prague,  Cracow  [n.  d.];  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1650).  Another  abridgment  was  made  by 
Jacob  b.  Mordecai  Pavieti  (“Kizzur  Reshit  Iiok- 
mab,”  Venice,  1600).  David  de  Lara  translated  into 

Spanisll  tlie  “‘Slia/ar  2 treating-  of  tlie  fear 

of  God  (Amsterdam,  1633). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  477;  Steinsctmeider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  950 ;  Fuenn,  Reneset  Yisrael ,  p.  106 ;  Azulai, 
Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  p.  11 ;  Zedner,  Cat,  Hebr.  Books  Brit. 
Mvs.  pp,  230,  231 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Rayyim ,  p.  184. 
o.  ’  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  OF  PESARO:  Italian  Talmudist  and 
philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  a  long 
residence  in  Venice  as  Talmudic  teacher,  he  started 
for  Palestine  (1563).  Arrived  at  Famagusta,  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  he  heard  that  the  cholera  was  devastating  the 
Holy  Land  and  decided  to  go  no  farther.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  works  which  are  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
liotlieque  Nationale  at  Paris  (MS.  No.  24).  They 
comprise  a  commentary  on  Job,  an  allegorical  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  a  philosophical  treatise 
on  the  Talmud  and  Midrasliim,  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  death  of  R.  Mordecai  Kunavoti,  a  fragment  of 
his  commentary  on  Jonah,  a  number  of  sermons,  and 
a  letter  written  from  Famagusta  to  his  relatives  at 
Venice  in  which  lie  described  his  journey  to  tlie  for¬ 
mer  place.  It  lias  been  translated  into  German  by 
Jost  (“  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Gescliichte  der  Juden,”  1861) 
and  into  French  by  Moi’se  Schwab  (“  Revue  de  Geo¬ 
graphic,”  1877). 

Bibliography  :  S.  J.  Fuenn,  Reneset  Yisrael ,  p.  11S ;  Carmoly, 
in  Revue  Orientalc ,  i.  92;  Steinsctmeider,  Jeivish  Litera¬ 
ture ,  p.  257 ;  Orient ,  Lit.  ii.  444. 

l.  g.  M.  Sel. 
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ELIJAH  RABBENU  (BEN  JUDAH 
TISHBI):  Karaite  scholar;  died  about  1584.  He 
wrote  in  1579  at  Constantinople  a  work  called 
“Pe’er”  (=“Perush  Eliyaku  Rabbenu”),  a  super¬ 
commentary  on  the  first  part  of  Aaron  ben  Joseph’s 
Biblical  commentary  “  Ha-Mibliar.  ”  Moses  of  Zu- 
rudi,  Elijah’s. son-in-law,  revised  this  work  in  1585. 
One  copy  is  found  in  Leyden  (No.  54)  and  another 
in  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
2352). 

Bibliography  :  Pinsker,  LilcJnitc  ICadmoniyyot,  p.  199 ,  Gott- 
lober,  BiWoret  Ic-Tolcdot  hc^KaraHm,  p.  lab;  Stemschnei- 
der,  lavish  Literature ,  p.  121;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xi.9. 

K  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  B.  SAMUEL  OF  LUBLIN :  Polish 
rabbi ;  died  at  Hebron,  Palestine,  1735.  He  became 
rabbi  of  Byala,  and  later,  after  residing  for  some 
time  at  Brest-Litovsk,  of  Eibenschutz,  Moravia.  In 
old  age  he  removed  to  Hebron.  Elijah  was  the 
author  of  “Yad  Eliyahu,”  responsa,  Amsterdam, 
1712. 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Orha-Hayyim ,  p.  196;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gcdolim,  i.  22,  ii.  59,  127;  Leven*tein  ^>or  Dor  ™e-Dor- 
shaiv  p.  17  ;  E.  L.  Rabbmowicz,  Ir  Tclnllah,  pp.  32, 18b. 
l.  g.  N.  T.  L. 

ELIJAH  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  PABNES 
OE  STEPHANOW :  Bulgarian  exegete  and  poet : 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
probably  first  at  Widdin,  and  later  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  on  scientific 
subjects  with  Moses  Capsali,  Elijah  Mizrahi,  and 
other  Talmudical  authorities.  Joseph  Colon  men¬ 
tions  him  as  having  lived  at  Constantinople  (Re¬ 
sponsa,  No.  83).  Elijah  wrote  in  1469  a  grammat¬ 
ical  and  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
entitled  “Sefer  lia-Zikkaron”  (Book  of  Memory) 
(Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No.  251).  The 
commentary  is  followed  by  poetical  pieces  com¬ 
posed  by  the  author,  twelve  of  which  are  liturgical 

poems. 

Bibliography:  Zunz, Liter  aturoesch. p.3sr ;  imcnaei, 

Hayyim ,  No.  411.  j 

ELIJAH  BEN  SHEMAIAH :  Italian  rabbi 
and  liturgical  poet;  lived  at  Bari  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Samuel  b. 
Natronai ;  and  his  signature,  with  those  of  many 
other  rabbis,  is  appended  to  a  responsum  found  in 
Samuel’s  novelise  on  Maimonkles  (“Yad,”  Ishut, 
xxiii.  14).  Elijah  b.  Sliemaiah  is  especially  known 
as  a  composer  of  hymns.  Besides  a  “reshut”  to 
Johanan’s  “Kerobot”  for  Yom  Kippur,  Elijah  com¬ 
posed  a  great  number  of  selihot.  Zunz  (“  Litera- 
turgesch.”  pp.  244-246)  enumerates  no  less  than 
thirty -six,  arranged  either  in  the  alphabetical  or  in 
the  reversed  alphabetical  order,  and  giving  the 
acrostic  of  bis  name. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturycsch.  pp.  139,  244-246;  idem, 
G  T.  p.  393;  idem,  8.  V.  p.  206;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayym , 
No.  412 ;  Landshuth,  k Ammudc  ha -  Abadan,  p. 

K  M.  Sel. 

ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON  (also  called  Elijah 
Wilna,  Elijah  Gaon,  and  Der  Wilner  Gaon) ; 
Lithuanian  Talmudist,  cabalist,  grammarian,  and 
mathematician;  born  at  Wilna  April  23,  1<20;  died 
there  Oct.  9, 1797.  He  gave  evidence  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  extraordinary  talents  while  still  a  child.  At 
the  age  of  seven  lie  was  taught  Talmud  by  Moses 


Margalit,  rabbi  of  Kaidan  and  the  author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  was  supposed 
to  know  several  of  the  treatises  by  heart.  From  the 
age  of  ten  he  continued  his  studies  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  When  he  reached  a  more  mature  age  Elijah 
wandered  in  various  parts  of  Poland  and  Germany, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  1  almudists  of  the  time.  He 
returned  to  his  native  town  in  1748,  having  even 
then  acquired  considerable  renown ;  for  when  he  was 
hardly  twenty  years  old  many  rabbis  submitted  their 
halakic  difficulties  to  him  for  decision.  Since  Elijah 
had  never  studied  at  any  yeshibah,  he  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage  that  his  mind  was  never  biased  by  preju¬ 
dice  or  by  the  perverted  methods  of  study  then  in 
vogue.  He  thus  escaped  casuistry,  his  mind  re¬ 
maining  open  to  the  plain  and  simple  pesliat. 

Elijah’s  chief  merit  consisted  in  this  fact,  that  he 
applied  to  the  Talmud  and  the  cognate  literature 
proper  philological  methods.  He  even 
His  made  an  attempt  toward  a  critical  ex- 
Methods  of  animation  of  the  text;  and  thus,  very 

Study.  often  with  a  single  reference  to  a  paral¬ 
lel  passage,  or  with  a  textual  emenda¬ 
tion  he  overthrew  all  the  castles  in  the  air  erected  by 
liis  predecessors.  But,  besides  tlie  two  Talmuds  and 
the  other  branches  of  rabbinic  literature  which  he 
had  very  soon  committed  to  memory,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Hebrew 
grammar,  as  well  as  to  tl\e  secular  sciences,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  latter  by  his  original  contributions.  His 
pupils  and  friends  had.  to  pursue  the  same  plain  and 
simple  methods  of  study  that  he  followed.  He  also 
exhorted  them  not  to  neglect  the  secular  sciences, 
maintaining  that  Judaism  could  only  gain  by  study¬ 
ing  them  Elijah  was  also  attracted  to  the  study 
0f° the  Cabala;  but  from  his  controversy  with  the 
Hasidim  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
follow  the  mystics  to  the  full  extent  of  their  teach¬ 
ings. 

ZEiija.!*.  ^v-as  very  modest  and  disinterested ;  and  he 

declined  to  accept  the  office  or  rabbi,  tncmgn  i* 
often  offered  to  him  on  the  most  flattering  terms. 
In  his  later  years  he  also  refused  to  give  approba¬ 
tions,  though  this  was  the  privilege  of  great  rabbis; 
he  thought  too  humbly  of  himself  to  assume  such 
authority.  He  led  a  retired  life,  only  lecturing  from 
time  to  time  to  a  few  chosen  pupils.  But  in  spite 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  publicity  his  fame  was  soon 
widely  spread,  and  in  1755,  when  Elijah  was  only 
thirty-five,  Jonathan  Eybescliutz,  then  sixty-five 
years  old,  applied  to  Elijah  for  an  examination  of 
and  decision  concerning  his  amulets,  which  were 
a  subject  of  discord  between  liimself  and  Jacob 
Emden.  Elijah,  in  a  letter  to  Eybeschiitz,  stated 
that,  while  in  full  sympathy  with  him,  he  did  not 
believe  that  words  coming  from  a  stranger  like 
himself,  who  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  old 
age,  would  be  of  any  weight  with  the  contending 

1  The  onlv  occasion  upon  which  Elijah  threw  off  his 
reserve  and  made  his  authority  felt  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Hasidim  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  history. 
"When  the  latter  became  more  audacious,  and  even 
beiran  to  make  proselytes  in  liis  native  town,  which 
had  always  remained  proof  against  all  kinds  ot  in¬ 
novation,' '  Elijah,  joining  the  rabbis  and  heads  of 
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the  Polish  communities,  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
check  the  Hasidic  influence.  In  1777  the  first  excom¬ 
munication  was  launched  at  Wilna 
His  An-  against  the  Hasidim,  while  a  letter  was 
tagonism  also  addressed  to  all  the  large  com- 
to  the  mimities,  exhorting  them  to  deal  with 
Hasidim.  the  Hasidim  after  the  example  of 
Wilna,  and  to  watch  them  until  they 
had  recanted.  The  letter  was  acted  upon  by  several 
communities;  and  in  Brody,  during  the  fair,  the  ex- 
communication  was  pronounced  against  the  Hasidim . 
In  1/81,  when  the  Hasidim  renewed  their  prosely¬ 
tizing  work  under  the  leadership  of  their  rabbi, 
Slineor  Salman  of  Liadi,  Elijah  excommunicated 
them  again,  declaring  them  to  be  heretics  with 
whom  no  pious  Jew  might  intermarry.  Elijah  also 
accused  Slineor  Salman 
and  his  adherents  of  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  a  pantheistic 
system.  After  this,  Elijah 
went  into  retirement  again, 
and  the  Hasidim  seized  the 
opportunity  to  spread  a  ru¬ 
mor  that  Elijah  sided  with 
them  and  that  he  repented 
of  having  persecuted 
them.  Elijah  then  sent 
two  of  his  pupils  (1796) 
with  letters  to  all  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Poland,  declar- 
ing  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  attitude  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Hasidim  were 
pure  inventions.  Still,  Eli¬ 
jah  had  seen  beforehand 
that  all  the  excommunica¬ 
tions  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  that  they  would  not 
stop  the  tide  of  Hasidism. 

Except  in  this  instance, 

Elijah  never  took  part  in 
public  affairs;  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  he  did  not  pre¬ 
side  over  any  great  school 
in  Wilna.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  with  lecturing  in 
his  bet  lia-midrasli  to  a  few  chosen  pupils,  whom 
he  initiated  into  his  scientific  methods.  He  taught 
them  Hebrew  grammar,  Bible,  and  Mishnali-— sub¬ 
jects  which  were  largely  neglected  by  the  Talmud¬ 
ists  of  that  time.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  the  study  of  the  pre-Talmudic 
literature— the  Sifra,  Sifre,  Mekilta,  Tosefta,  Seder 
Olam,  and  the  minor  treatises — which  were  very  lit¬ 
tle  known  by  the  scholars  of  his  time.  He  laid  special 
stress  on  the  study  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  for  centuries. 
Being  convinced  that  the  study  of  the  Torah  is  the 
very  life  of  Judaism,  and  that  this  study  must  be 
conducted  in  a  scientific  and  not  in  a  merely  scholas¬ 
tic  manner,  he  encouraged  his  chief  pupil,  Rabbi 
Hayyim,  to  found  a  college  in  which  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  taught  according  to  his  master’s 
method.  Hayyim  did  not  carry  out  the  injunction 
of  his  master  until  some  years  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter.  The  college  was  opened  at  Volozhin  in 
1803  (see  Hayyim  b.  Solomon  and  Volozhin). 

Elijah  led  an  ascetic  life.  He  interpreted  literally 
the  words  of  the  ancient  rabbis,  that  the  Torah  can 
be  acquired  only  by  abandoning  all  pleasures  and 
by  cheerfully  accepting  suffering;  and 
His  Ascetic  as  he  lived  up  to  this  principle,  he  was 
Life.  revered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  saint, 
being  called  by  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  “  the  Hasid.  ”  Elijah  once  started  on  a  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  did  not  get  beyond  Germany. 
While  at  Konigsberg  he  wrote  to  his  family  a  letter 
which  was  published  under  the  title  “  ‘Alim  li-Te- 
rufah,”  Minsk,  1836.  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
for  his  change  of  mind,  the  most  probable  one  being 
the  impossibility  on  board  ship  of  observing  strictly 
the  dietary  laws.  Elijah 
was  a  voluminous  author; 
and  there  is  hardly  an  an 
dent  Hebrew  book  of  an}' 
importance  to  which  he 
did  not  write  a  commen¬ 
tary,  or  at  least  id  ro  vide 
marginal  glosses  and 
notes,  which  were  mostly 
dictated  to  his  pupils ;  but 
nothing  of  his  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  lifetime.  His 
works  may  be  best  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches: 

Biblical. 

Adderet  Eliyahu,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  give  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  verses,  showing 
that  there  is  not  a  single  super¬ 
fluous  letter.  Dubrovna,  1804. 

Commentary  to  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa.  The  only 
parts  published  were  Proverbs 
(Sklow,  1798);  the  portion  of 
Joshua  containing  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  and  that  of 
Ezekiel  containing  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  under  the 
title  of  “Zurat  ha-Arez”  ( ib . 

1 802) ;  Jonah  [ Wilna,  1800)’;  Isaiah 
i.-xiii.;  Habakkuk  and  Chroni- 
the  Song  of  Songs  (Warsaw,  1S42);  and  Job 


eles  G7>.  1820); 
i.-vii.  (ib.  1854). 

Mishnaic. 

Shenot  Eliyahu,  long  and  short  commentaries  on  Zera‘im,  re¬ 
vised  by  his  pupil  Hayyim  of  Volozhin.  Lemberg,  1799. 

Eliyahu  Rabbah,  on  Toborot,  compiled  by  his  pupil  Me'fr  of 
Wilna.  Briinn,  1802. 

Commentary  on  Abot.  Sklow,  1804. 

Commentary  on  Kodashim  and  a  mystical  commentary  on  the 
Biblical  passages  quoted  in  the  Mishnah,  both  extant  in  manu¬ 
script. 

Efat  Zedek,  glosses  to  the  Mekilta.  Wilna,  1844. 

Commentary  and  glosses  to  the  Sifra. 

Glosses  to  the  Sifre. 

Tohorat  ha-Kodesh  (also  called  “Zer  Zohab”),  commentary 
on  Tosef.,  Toborot.  Zolkiev,  1804. 

Glosses  to  Tosef.,  Zera‘im,  Mo‘ed,  and  Nashim.  Wilna,  1837. 

Yerushalmi. 

Commentary  on  the  order  Zera‘im. 

Mishnat  Eliyahu,  glosses  to  the  treatise  Shekalim,  printed  in 
the  “  Taklin  Hadtin  ”  of  his  pupil  Israel  of  Sklow .  Minsk,  1812. 

Babli. 

Hagabot  ha-GeRA  (ha-Gaon  Rabbenu  Eliyahu),  being  a  se- 
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lection  from  glosses  to  the  whole  Talmud  written  by  Elijah , 
published  in  the  Vienna  edition  of  the  Talmud.  1806. 

P  Glosses  to  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan  and  to  the  small  treatises, 
printed  with  his  commentary  to  Abot.  Sklow,  1804. 

Novelise  on  eight  treatises  of  the  Talmud. 

Halakic. 

Commentary  on  the  four  parts  of  the  ?bul^an  ‘Aruk^amely^ 
Orah  Hayyirn,  Sklow,  1808;  Yoreh  De  ah,  Grodno,  18^.Eben 
ha-‘Ezer,  Wilna,  1819:  Hoshen  Mishpat,  Komgsberg,  18ob  58. 
Collectanea  on  Maimonides. 

Novell®  on  Asheri. 

IIaggadic. 

Glosses  to  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer.  Warsaw, . 

Commentary  and  glosses  to  the  Seder  Olam  Rabbah  and  Se 
‘■Olain  Zuta.  Sklow,  1801. 

Glosses  to  the  Pesikta. 

Cabalistic. 

Commentary  to  the  Sefer  Yezirah.  Grodno,  1806- 

Commentary  to  the  Sifra  di-Zeni  uta.  Wilna,  RvA). 

Commentary  to  the  Zohar  in  eleven  volumes,  of  which  only  a 
small  part  was  published,  Ib.  1810.  This  commentary  is  a  cri - 
ical  one;  he  made  many  corrections  in  the  text  and  indicated 
the  sources  which  served  the  later  cabalists. 

Commentary  on  the  Tikkune  Zohar.  5  vols. 

Commentary  on  the  Hekalot.  2  vols. 

Commentary  on  Ralya  Mekemna.  4  vols. 

Commentary  on  both  Idrot. 

Commentary  on  the  Midrash  ha-Nekelam. 

Commentary  on  the  Zohar  Hadash. 

Hadrat  Kodesh,  cabalistic  collectanea.  r.  .  1Knfi 

Cabalistic  commentary  to  the  Pesah  Haggadah.  Grodno,  1806. 
Science  and  Grammar. 

Ayii  Meshullash,  a  treatise  on  trigonometry,  geometry,  and 
some  principles  of  astronomy  and  algebra ;  containing  400  rules. 
Wilna,  1834. 

Treatise  on  astronomy. 

Treatises  on  the  tekuf  ot  and  moladot. 

Bikduk  Eliyahu,  a  short  Hebrew  grammar.  1 0.  lb 66. 

Ma'aseh  Toreh,  a  collection  of  notes  on  different  subjects. 

ssSSfSpSfSps: 

raturhlatU  xix.  42;  S.  Nascher,  ib.  xxn.  06,  <3,  81, 100 
s.  s.  1  ' 

ELIJAH  BEN  SOLOMON  ABRAHAM 
HA-KOHEN :  Dayyan  of  Smyrna;  almoner  and 
preacher ;  died  1729.  Elijah  produced  over  thirty 
works,  of  which  the  principal,  according  to  Wun- 
dcrbar  (“  Orient,  Lit.  ”  p.  579),  are  as  follows :  Mid¬ 
rash  Eliyahu,”  eleven  funeral  sermons  and  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Talmudic  sayings  relative  to  the 
Roll  of  Esther  (Constantinople,  1693) ;  Midiash  ha- 
Izmiri  ”  homilies  (ib.  1695);  “Midrash  Talpiyyot 
glosses  and  comments  taken  from  three  hundred 
works  and  containing  926  (the  numerical  value  of 
the  word  “Talpiyyot")  paragraphs  in  alphabetical 
order :  only  the  first  part,  from  “ alef  ’’  to  “leaf,  was 
published  (Amsterdam,  1698);  “Meil  Zedakah,  a 
treatise  on  charity  (ib.  1704);  “Shebet  Musar,  on 
ethics,  the  best  known  of  ins  works,  divided  into 
fifty-two  chapters  corresponding  to  the  weeks  of  the 
year,  and  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  Or  Ivad- 
mon”  of  Moses  Hagis,  the  “Tokahot  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  poets,  the  “  Orhot  Hayyirn,”  and  the  ‘  Rokcali 
of  Eleazarof  Worms  (Constantinople,  1712) ;  Megal- 
leh  Zefunot,”  cabalistic  treatises  (Ponzk,  1^5), 
“  She’elot  u-Teslinbot,”  responsa  (Sudilkov  1796), 
“Minhat  Eliyahu,”  sermons  (Salomca,  18-4);  &e; 

mukiiii  le-‘Ad,”  homiletic  treatise  on  the  parashiyyot 


(ib  1826);  “We  Lo  ‘Od  Ella,”  a  treatise  on  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Midrashic  passages  beginning  witli  these 
words  (Smyrna,  1853). 

Eli  jab’s  other  works  are  not  yet  published.  T  hey 
include:  a  commentary  to  the  Psalms ;  “EzorEli- 
yaliu,”  a  commentary  to  Abot  and  to  the  Pesah 
Haggadah;  “Ta'ame  ha-Mizwot,”  a  treatise  on  the 
613  commandments ;  “  Sheloshah  Mahadurot,  ”  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Pentateuch ;  “  Shittah,  ”  on  the  ‘ Abo- 
dah  Zarah ;  a  commentary  to  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Ta‘anit,  a  commentary  to  the  Haftarot; 
“Hiddushim  Nifradim”,  “Yado  ba-Kol,”  compri¬ 
sing  commentaries  to  the  Bong  of  Songs,  Ruth  and 
Esther,  each  under  a  different  title ;  mystical  glosses 
to  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Esther;  a  commentary  to 
Lamentations;  commentaries  to  Pirke  Rabbi  Ehe- 
zer  Otiyyot  de-Rabbi  Akiba,  Kallab,  Semahot, 
Derek  Erez  Rabbah  and  Zuta,  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu, 
and  Tikkune  lia-‘Aberot;  one  treatise  and  three 
sermons  on  repentance;  a  commentary  to  various 
prayers;  a  commentary  to  the  Haggadan  ot  t  e 
Jerusalem  Talmud. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  i.  f:  McluifhOr 

densteiu,  Tr  Gibborim.  gEL 

K. 

ELIJAH  WILNA.  See  Elijah  b.  Solomon. 
ELIJAH  OF  YORK  (also  known  as  Rabbenu 
Elijah,  the  Saint)  :  Tosafist;  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  York  massacre  of  1190.  In  Tosef., 
Toma,  27a,  he  is  called  Elijah  of  pna-K.  and  m 
Tosef.,  Zeb.  14b,  of  Kp’YTOK,  which  Gross  (  Gal. 
Judaica,”  p.  22)  identifies  with  “Everwic’  (Latin, 
“Eboracum"),  tlie  medieval  name  of  A  oik.  the 
word  “ha-Kadosh”  (the  Saint),  which  follows  his 
name  (Tosef.,  Zeb.  14b),  being  generally  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  martyr,  the  supposition  is  that,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  killed  in  1190.  Elijah  was  a 
pupil  of  the  tosafist  R.  Isaac  ha-Zaken,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zunz  (“Z.  G.”  p.  49),  also  of  R.  Samuel  b. 
Solomon,  known  as  Sir  Morel  of  Falaise. 

Frangais ,  pp.  446,  7o6.  gEL 

ELIM :  The  second  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites  on  the  march  from  Egypt.  It  had  twelve 
springs  and  seventy  palm-trees  (Ex.  xv.  2(,  xvi.  1; 
Hum.  xxxiii.  9, 10).  It  is  usually,  but  by  no  means 
with  certainty,  located  in  Wadi  Gharandal. 

und  Abhandlungcn,  p.  293.  ^ 

ELIMELECH  d =  [my]  “  GoCi’sy,in1S  : 
A  man  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  living  in  Betlilehem- 
iudali  at  the  time  of  tlie  Judges  (Ruth  l.  ~).  Scar¬ 
city  of  food  compelled  him  to  emigrate  with  his 
family  to  Moab,  where  he  died,  and  where  one  of 
his  sons  married  Ruth  (ib.  i.  3,  4).  As  a  relative  of 
Roaz  (ib.  ii.  1,  iv-  3),  he  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites.  But  according  to  Rab(B.  B.  91a),  Elnn- 
elech,  Salmon  (the  father  of  Boaz), 
and  the  father  of  Naomi  were  tlie  sons  of  Nahslion 
ben  Amiuadab.  R.  Simon  b  Toliai  contends  («A) 
that  Elimelech  was  one  of  the  chiefs  ot  Israel,  and 
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that  liis  premature  death  was  his  punishment  for 
having  left  the  Holy  Land  and  having  settled  in  the 
land  of  Moab. 

E-  G-  IT*  H.  Sel. 

ELIPHAZ  :  The  first  of  the  three  visitors  of  Job 
(Job  ii.  11),  surnamed  “the  Temanite”;  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Teman,  an  important  city  of 
Edom  (Amos  i.  12;  Obad.  9;  Jer.  xlix.  20).  Thus 
Eliphaz  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Edomites,  which,  according  to  Obad. 
8,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  and  Baruch  iii.  22,  was  famous  in 
antiquity. 

The  name  “  Eliphaz”  for  the  spokesman  of  Edomite 
wisdom  may  have  been  suggested  to  the  author  of 
Job  by  the  tradition  which  gave  this  name  to  Esau’s 
soothe  father  of  Theman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  I  Chron. 
i.  35,  36). .  In  the  arguments  that  pass  between  Job 
and  his  friends,  it  is  Eliphaz  that  opens  each  of  the 
three  series  of  discussions.  His  one  thought  is  that 
the  righteous  can  not  perish ;  the  wicked  alone  suf¬ 
fer,  and  in  measure  as  they  have  sinned  (Job  i v.  7-9). 
See  Job. 

Later  tradition  makes  Eliphaz  King  of  Yemen; 
e.ff.,  the  additions  to  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  (comp.  Micliaelis,  “Einleitung  in  die 
Gottliche  Schrift  des  Alton  Testaments,”  p.  18). 

E.  K.—  E.  G.  H. 

ELIPHELET  (“God  is  deliverance”):  1.  The 
last  of  the  eleven  sons  born  to  David  in  Jerusalem 
(II  Sam.  v.  16).  In  I  Chron.  iii.  6,  8;  xiv.  5,  7,  two 
sons  of  this  name  (A.  V.  “Elpalet”  and  “Eliphalet”; 
R.  Y.  “  Elpelet  ”  and  “Eliplielet  ”)  are  mentioned, ’ 
together  with  a  son  named  Nogah,  making  the  total 
thirteen. 

2.  The  son  of  Aliasbai  (II  Sam.,  xxiii.  34),  iden¬ 
tical  with  Eliphal,  the  son  of  Ur  (I  Chron.  xi.  35), 
one  of  David’s  “  thirty  ”  -warriors. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  Jona¬ 
than  (I  Chron.  viii.  39). 

4.  One  of  the  clan  of  Adonikam,  who  returned 
from  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii.  13  =  “Eliphalet,”  I  Esd 
viii.  39). 


“God  is  salvation,”  corresponding  to  the  Sabean 
KPJJD,  and  thus  be  in  meaning  identical  with  “  Eli- 
shua  ”  (II  Sam.  v.  15);  though  the  latter  name  may 
also  be  interpreted  as  “  God  is  opulence,”  which  sig¬ 
nificance  Konig  prefers  for  “Elisha.” 

The  son  of  Shaphat,  a  wealthy  landowner  in  Abel- 
meholah,  Elisha  grew  up  on  the  farm  until  he, 
though  not  one  of  the  “sons  of  the  Prophets,”  was 
summoned  from  the  plow  by  Elijah.  Thereupon, 
after  kissing  ids  father  and  mother,  and  making  a 
sacrificial  feast  of  his  oxen  for  the  people,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Elijah,  his  “master”  and  “father,”  upon 
whose  hands  he  poured  water  (I  Kings  xix.  lfi, 
19-21;  II  Kings  iii.  11),  i.e.,  as  a  servant. 

By  the  other  followers  or  disciples  of  Elijah  he 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  the  de¬ 
parted  master,  who  in  fact  had  designated  Elisha  as 
such  by  leaving  his  mantle  with  him  (II  Kings  ii. 

13-15),  so  that  his  wish  for  “a  double 

Succeeds  portion”  of  the  older  prophet’s  spirit 

Elijah.  (ib.  ii.  9),  in  allusion  to  the  preference 
shown  the  first-born  son  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  father’s  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  had  been 
fulfilled.  Elisha’s  activity  was  exhibited  in  polit¬ 
ical  matters  as  well  as  in  private  life,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  show : 

In  the  expedition  against  Mesha,  King  of  Moab  (II  Kings  iii. 
4),  the  Israelitish  array  was  saved  through  Elisha’s  advice  from 
perishing  by  thirst ;  and  Moab,  mistaking,  under  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  the  water  in  the  trenches  for  blood,  was  lured  to  an 
ill-conceived  attack  and  defeated. 

During  the  Syrian  war  {ib.  vi.  8  ct  seq .),  Elisha’s  counsel  de¬ 
feated  the  strategy  of  the  hostile  king,  who,  desirous  to  capture 
the  prophet,  sent  out  horse  and  foot  against  him,  only  to  find 
that  the  would-be  captors  were  themselves  tricked  to  accompanv 
their  expected  captive  into  Samaria. 

Samaria,  besieged  by  the  Syrians  and  in  dire  distress  from 
famine,  was  cheered  by  his  prediction  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
(ib.  vn.  1-3).  Elisha,  by  announcing  to  Hazael  his  impending 
succession  to  the  throne,  was  perhaps  the  innocent  cause  of 
Benhadad’s  assassination  {ib.  viii.  7  ct  seq.).  By  his  direction 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  anointed  Jehu  as  king,  with  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Joram  and  of  destroying  Ahab’s  dynasty. 
His  last  act  was  his  prediction  to  King  Joash,  who  visited  him 
when  on  his  deathbed,  that  he  would  be'  victorious  over  the 
Syrians  (ib.  xiii.  14-19). 


5.  A  Hasbumite,  married 
(Ezra  x.  33;  I  Esd.  ix.  33). 

E.  G.  Ii. 


to  a  foreign  woman 
E.  I.  N. 


ELISEUS  or  ELISSEUS  (’E /uaaaiog)  : 
Learned  Jew  at  the  court  of  Murad  I.  at  Brusa  and 
Adrianople  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  a  time  he  lost  favor  with  the  sultan, 
and  was  disgraced  and  exiled.  He  is  identified  by 
Franz  Delitzsch  with  the  author  of  the  “Grmcus 
Yenetus”  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  188).  His  contem¬ 
porary,  Gennadi  us,  complains  that  he  was  an  unbe¬ 
liever  (Zoroastrian),  probably  because  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  bent.  Eliseus  was  the  teacher  of  Georgios 
Gemistus  Pletlio  (b.  1355),  the  teacher  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  who  presented  the  manuscript  of  the 
“  Graecus  Yenetus  ”  to  the  city  of  Venice. 


ur  miracles  winch  he  performed  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetic  power,  the  following  are  recorded: 

The  healing  of  the  waters  at  Jericho  {ib.  ii.  19);  the  cursing 
of  the  little  children  at  Beth-el  because  they  had  mockingly 
.  called  after  him  “  Baldhead !  ’’  whereupon  two 

miracles,  sbe-bears  fell  upon  the  little  ones  and  tore 
forty-two  of  them  {ib.  ii.  23);  the  filling  of  the 
poor  widow’s  vessels  with  oil  {ib.  iv.  4);  the  reviving  of  the  Sliu- 
nammite  woman’s  son  whose  birth  he  had  predicted  as  a  reward 
for  her  hospitality  to  him  (ib.  iv.  8);  the  rendering  innocuous 
of  the  wild  gourds  (ib.  iv.  38);  the  feeding  of  a  multitude  on  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  food,  much  being  left  over  after  their 
hunger  had  been  satisfied  {ib.  iv.  42);  the  healing  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  captain,  of  leprosy  (ib.  v.);  the  punishing  of  Gehazi 
for  covetousness ;  and  the  raising  of  the  iron  ax  which  had 
fallen  into  the  water  (ib.  vi.  1-7).  After  his  death  the  very 
touch  of  his  hones  revived  a  man  hurled  by  accident  in  the 
prophet’s  sepulcher  (H  Kings  xiii.  20,  21;  compare  Ecclesias- 
ticus  [Sirach]  xlviii.  13-15). 


Elislia  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Samaria,  pay¬ 
ing  Jericho  and  Bethel,  where  the  prophetic  settle- 
ments  were,  an  occasional  visit  (ib.  ii.  25,  v.  3). 


Q 

ELISHA.— Biblical  Data:  Successor  to  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  name  (in  the  LXX.  ’E Mod, 
FJucau:;  inLukeiv.  27  ’E /.io[o]ainr)  seems  to  denote 


- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Elisha  having 

received  a  double  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is 
held  to  have  worked  twice  as  many  miracles  (16)  as 
Elijah  (Kimhi  to  II  Kings  ii.  14).  While  Elijah 
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restored  one  person  from  death,  Elisha  restored 
tWo— the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  and  Naa- 
man,  who,  being  a  leper,  was  considered  as  one  dead 
(Hul.  7b ;  Sanh.  40a).  From  the  incidents  of  Eli¬ 
sha’s  life  a  number  of  halakic  precepts  are  derived. 
Indeed,  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  considered  great 
rabbinical  masters.  Thus,  on  their  last  journey  to¬ 
gether  they  held  converse,  according  to  one  rabbi, 
on  the  Sliema‘ ;  according  to  another  rabbi,  on  the 
consolations  for  Jerusalem.  Others  assert  that  their 
conversation  concerned  the  mysteries  of  creation; 
the  majority  maintain  that  they  were  discussing 
the  mysteries  of  the  chariot  (Yer.  Ber.  8d;  comp. 
Sotah  49a).  This  was  in  due  observance  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  dictum  that  “two  students  who  walk  to¬ 
gether  without  discussing  the  Torah  deserve  to  be 
burned  ”  (Sotah  49a).  Indeed,  an  angel  had  been  sent 
to  destroy  master  and  pupil,  but  finding  them  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  study  of  the  Torah,  the  Prophets,  the 
Hagiographa,  the  Mishnah,  the  Halakah,  and  the 
Haggadah,  he  lost  his  mastery  over  them  (Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu,  v. 

Anger  deprives  a  prophet  of  his  divine  gift,  as 
Elisha  experienced  (II  Kings  iii.  14,  15).  God’s 
spirit  rests  only  upon  those  who  are  in  a  peaceful  and 
joyful  mood  (Pes.  66a,  117a;  Yer.  Suk.  55a,  bottom). 
The  harp  that  induced  Elisha’s  inspiration  played, 
it  would  seem,  without  the  touch  of  the  musician 
(Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  86a).  From  Elisha’s 
refusal  to  receive  the  King  of  Israel  it  is  deduced 
that  one  should  not  look  upon  the  face  of  a  wicked 
man  (Yalk.  to  II  Kings  iii. ;  Meg.  28b).  .  His  having 
“poured  water  upon  Elijah’s  hands”  is  made  the 
text  for  enlarging  on  the  benefits  derived  by  disci¬ 
ples  from  ministering  to  great  masters  (Ber;  7b). 
The  hospitality  of  the  Shunammite  woman  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  typical  (Cant.  R.  ii.  5),  and  as  showing 
that  a  woman  always  knows  the  character  of  a 
guest  better  than  a  man  does  (Ber.  10b).  The  Rab¬ 
bis  take  pains  to  account  for  his  calling  the  bears 
to  devour  the  children,  by  ascribing  the  coming  of 
the  bears  and  the  appearance  of  the  woods  winch 
had  not  been  seen  before  to  his  miracle-working 
power  (Sotah  46b,  47a,  Yalk.  to  II  Kings  ii.  21).  The 
offenders  were  not  children,  but  were  called  so 
(“  ne‘arim  ”)  because  they  lacked  (“  meno‘arin  ”)  all 
religion  (Sotali  46b).  The  number  (42)  rent  by  the 
bears  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
(42)  offered  by  Balak.  Had  the  Bethlehemites  shown 
him  due  courtesy  by  sending  him  on  his  way  attend¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  befitting  his  dignity,  this  incident 
would  not  have  occurred  (Sotali  46a).  Yet  Elisha 
was  punished  for  this  act  as  well  as  for  his  lude 
treatment  of  Geliazi  (Sanh.  107b).  The  man  whom 
he  revived  from  death,  according  to  some,  did  not 
live  for  more  than  one  hour;  this  was  to  show  that 
the  wicked  should  not  be  buried  with  the  righteous 
(Sanh.  47b;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.).  Shalom  ben  TiL- 
wah  was  the  name  of  the  man  revived  by  Elisha  s 
bones ;  according  to  some  he  did  not  die  immediately 
after,  but  lived  (II  Kings  xxii.  14)  and  begot  a  son, 
Hanameel  (Jer.  xxii.  7).  Elisha  was  a  prophet  for 
over  sixty  years,  according  to  Seder  ‘Olam  xix.  and 
Yalk.  to  II  Kings  xiii.  20. 

Pirke  R.  El.  (l.e.)  reports,  in  the  name  of  R.  Joshua 
ben  Karhali,  that  any  woman  who  saw  Elisha  would 


die.  The  Shunammite  was  the  sister  of  Abishag, 
the  wife  of  Id  do,  the  prophet.  When  she  repaired 
to  Mount  Carmel  to  seek  the  intervention  of  the 
prophet  in  behalf  of  her  son,  Geliazi,  struck  by  her 
beauty,  took  undue  liberties  with  her.  Elisha  sent 
his  servant  with  his  staff  bidding  him  not  to  speak 
with  any  one ;  but  Geliazi,  being  a  skeptic  and  a 
scoffer,  disobe}red  the  injunction, 
s.  s.  K  G.  H. 

- Critical  View :  As  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  the 

critical  school  holds  that  the  account  of  Elisha  s  life 
and  activity  is  taken  from  an  old  cycle  of  Elisha 
stories  current  in  various  versions  before  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Books  of  Samuel-Kings.  .  The  con¬ 
tents  are  characteristic  not  of  a  book  of  history,  but 
of  one  of  legends,  miracles  being  the  main  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  the  prophet.  The  purpose  of  some  of  the 
accounts  is  clearly  that  of  exalting  the  authority  of 
the  prophetic  order  and  of  inculcating  obedience  to 
and  respect  for  it.  The  Elisha  cycle  is  a  clear  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Elijah  book.  The  miracles  performed 
by  Elisha  have  the  appearance  of  being  duplicates 
of  those  wTiich  are  credited  to  his  master,  with  obvi¬ 
ous  efforts  at  heightening  them.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  widow’s  oil,  the  revival  of  the  child,  and  the 
anointing  of  Hazael  and  J eliu.  Even  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  Elisha  biography  reveals  the  hands 
of  imitators.  Each  of  the  prophets  is  ostentatiously 
designated  as  the  “man  of  God”;  the  names  of  the 
kings  are  mentioned  only  incidentally ;  and  in  the 
few”  cases  where  they  are  found,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  inserted  later.  This  is  characteristic  of 
legends :  names  are  always  secondary  considerations. 
The  Elisha  cycle  is  a  bundle  of  anecdotes  loosely 
strung  together.  Contradictions  therefore  occur,  as 
might  be  expected ;  e.g.,  II  Kings  v.  1  contradicts  ib. 
vi.  8.  Peace  is  said  to  be  between  Israel  and  Damas¬ 
cus  in  the  former,  wTar  in  the  latter  passage;  v.  27 
makes  Gehazi  a  leper;  nevertheless  in  viii.  1  he  ap¬ 
pears  without  any  further  ado  before  the  king.  The 
shifting  of  Elisha’s  places  of  residence  points  in  the 
same  direction,  and  so  does  the  cir- 
Incon-  cumstance  that  Gehazi  is  now  a  very 
sistencies  important  personage  (iv.  8,  viii.  1), 
of  Elisha  and  now  of  little  consequence  (iv.  8, 
Cycle.  v.  1).  Again,  some  of  the  stories  are 
altogether  without  historical  material, 
while  others,  notwithstanding  their  legendary  char¬ 
acter,  give  historical  notes  of  value  (iii.  1,  vi.  24, 
viii.  7,  ix.  1).  This  Elisha  cycle,  therefore,  can  not 
be  considered  as  a  coherent  production  of  one  au¬ 
thor.  Such  anecdotes  arise  spontaneously  among 
the  people,  and  are  later  compiled,  without  great 
care  to  harmonize  the  discrepancies.  Further,  the 
redactor  of  Kings  may  have  drawn  from  two  or  more 
versions  of  Elisha’s  doings. 

To  regard  them  as  historical  is  chronologically 
impossible  also.  The  events  almost  all  take  place 
under  Joram.  But  between  II  Kings  iv.  16  and  iv. 
18  an  interval  of  at  least  seven  to  eight  years  is  pre¬ 
supposed;  then  follows  the  famine,  continuing  for 
another  seven  years.  Joram,  however,  reigned  only 
twelve  years  (iii.  1).  To  distribute  the  happenings 
over  the  reigns  of  Joram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joasli 
might  be  admissible,  but  the  stoiy  itself  nowhere 
gives  a  definite  clue  as  to  time,  legend  being  as 
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indifferent  to  accuracy  in  dates  as  it  is  to  definite¬ 
ness  of  places  and  names. 

b*bli°grafhy  :  The  commentaries  of  Klostermann,  Thenius, 
“5 jSfPzmger ;  the  histories  of  Ewald,  Kittel,  and  Stade ; 
the  Bible  dictionaries  by  Clieyne,  Hastings,  Schenkel,  Riehm 
and  Vigouroux :  Herzog-Hauck,  RcahEncyc.  s.v.;  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  Einleitungen  by  Driver,  De  Wette,  Schrader, 
btrack,  Zockler,  Konig,  Baudissin,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and 
Cornill ;  p.  Cassel,  Der  Prophet  Elisha ,  Berlin,  1860 

E.  K—  E.  G.  H. 

ELISHA  BEN-  ABRAHAM! :  Hebraist  and 
Talmudist;  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  “Magen  Dawid,” 
a  vindication  of  David  Kimhi’s  grammar  against 
the  strictures  of  Efodi  and  David  ben  Yahya  (Con¬ 
stantinople,  1517).  The  book  is  prefaced  by  an 
acrostic  poem,  giving  the  author’s  name. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha^Hayyim,  p.  222;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  968;  Dukes,  in  Orient ,  viii.  482. 

L-  G-  M.  Sel. 

ELISHA  BE N  ABRAHAM  BEN  JUDAH  : 
Russian  rabbi;  died  at  Grodno  July  i?  1749.  jje 
was  rabbi  and  chief  of  the  yeshibali  of  Lucicz,  Vol- 
hynia,  Russia.  Elisha  was  the  author  of  “Kab  we- 
Naki,”  a  short  commentary  on  the  Mislmah  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1697),  and  he  annotated  and  published, 
under  the  title  “  Pi  Shenayim  ”  (Altona,  1735),  Ashe¬ 
n’s  commentary  on  the  Mislmah  of  Zera'im.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Benjacob  (“Ozar  lia-Sefarim,”  p.  382 
Ho.  2489),  the  first  edition  of  the  “Kab  we-Nald  ” 
was  published  in  1664;  from  this  fact  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  Elisha  lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yi^rari  n  ?• 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col  967 ;  RfiM. Jud  fm  ' 

K-  M.  Sel. 

ELISHA  BEN  ABU  YAH  (called  also  by  the 
Rabbis  Aher,  “  the  other  ”) :  Born  in  Jerusalem  be¬ 
fore  70;  flourished  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  At  one 
time  the  Rabbis  were  jiroud  to  recognize  him  as  of 
their  number;  but  later  their  opposition  to  him  grew 
so  intense  that  they  even  refrained  from  pronouncing 
his  name,  and  referred  to  him  in  terms  used  to  desig5 
nate  some  vile  object  (“ dabar  aher, ”  lit.  “another 
thing  ”).  For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
rive  from  rabbinical  sources  a  clear  picture  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  and  modern  historians  have  differed  greatly 
in  their  ^estimate  of  him.  According  to  Griitz,  he 
was  a  Karpotian  Gnostic ;  according  to  Siegfried,  a 
follower  of  Philo;  according  to  Dubsch,  a  Christian- 
according  to  Smolenskin  and  Weiss,  a  victim  of  the 
inquisitor  Akiba. 

Of  Elisha’s  youth  and  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Law  very  little  is  known.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  esteemed  and  rich  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
trained  for  the  career  of  a  scholar.  His  praise  of 
this  method  of  education  is  the  only  saying  that  the 
Mishnah  has  found  worth  perpetuating.  Accord  - 
ing  to  Abot  iv.  25,  his  favorite  say- 
Youth  and  ing  was,  “Learning  in  youth  is  like 
Activity,  writing  upon  new  paper,  but  learning 
in  old  age  is  like  writing  upon  paper 
which  has  already  been  used.  ”  Elisha  was  a  student 
of  Greek ;  as  the  Talmud  expresses  it,  “  Aher’s  tongue 
was  never  tired  of  singing  Greek  songs  ”  (Yer  Meg 
J- 9)’  w^cl1’  ^cording  to  some,  caused  his  apostasy 
(Hag.  16b,  below).  Bacher  has  very  properly  re¬ 


marked  that  the  similes  which  Elisha  is  reported  to 
have  used  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxix.)  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  acquainted  with  wine,  horses,  and  ar¬ 
chitecture.  He  must  have  acquired  a  reputation 
as  an  authority  in  questions  of  religious  practise, 
since  in  Mo‘ed  Katan  20b  one  of  his  halakic  decisions 
is  recorded— the  only  one  in  his  name,  though  there 
may  be  others  under  the  names  of  different  teachers. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  asserts  that  Elisha,  while  a 
teacher  in  the  bet  ha-midrash,  kept  forbidden  books 
(“  sifre  minim77)  hidden  in  his  clothes.  This  statement 
is  not  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  if  at  all 
historical,  may  possibly  mean  that  he  also  studied  the 
writings  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  owing  to  changes 
made  by  the  censors,  are  sometimes  called  “minim.” 

The  oldest  and  most  striking  reference  to  the 
views  of  Elisha  is  found  in  the  following  baraita 
(Hag.  14b;  Yer.  ii.  1): 

“  Four  [sages]  entered  paradise— Ben  ‘Azzai,  Ben  Zoma,  Aher, 
and  Akiba.  Ben  ‘Azzai  looked  and  died  ;  Ben  Zoma  went  mad ; 
Aher  destroyed  the  plants ;  Akiba  alone  came  out  unhurt.” 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  journey  of  the 
“four”  to  paradise,  like  the  ascension  of  Enoch 
(in  the  pre-Christian  books  of  Enoch)  and  of  so 
many  other  pious  men,  is  to  be  taken  literally  and 
not  allegorically.  This  conception  of  the  baraita  is 
supported  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  £03.3 

(“entered  paradise”),  since  DJ3J 
The  Four  (“entered  the  Garden  of  Eden  ”=par- 
Who  adise)  was  a  common  expression  (Derek 

Entered  Erez  Zuta  i. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxv.).  It 
Paradise.  means  that  Elisha,  like  Paul,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  ecstasy  beheld  the  interior  of 
heaven— in  the  former’s  case,  however,  with  the  effect 
that  he  destroyed  the  plants  of  the  heavenly  garden. 

The  Talmud  gives  two  different  interpretations  of 
this  last  phrase.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  sa}rs  : 


What  is  the  meaning-  of  ‘Aher  destroyed  the  plants’? 
Scripture  refers  to  him  (Eccl.  v.  5  [A.  V.  6])  when  it  says:  ‘Suf¬ 
fer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin.’  What  does  this  sig¬ 
nify?  In  heaven  Aher  saw  Metatron  seated  while  he  wrote 
down  the  merits  of  Israel.  Whereupon  Aher  said :  ‘  We  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  no  one  sits  in  heaven,  .  .  .  or  are 
there  perhaps  two  supreme  powers  ?  ’  Then  a  heavenly  voice 
was  heard :  ‘Turn,  0  backsliding  children  (Jer.  iii.  14),  with  the 
exception  of  Aher.’  ” 

The  dualism  with  which  the  Talmud  charges 
liim  has  led  some  scholars  to  see  here  Persian, 
Gnostic,  or  even  Philonian  dualism.  They  forget 
that  the  reference  here  to  Metatron— a  specifically 
Babylonian  idea,  which  would  prob- 
The  Tal-  ably  be  unknown  to  Palestinian  rab- 
mudic  Ex-  bis  even  fi  ve  hundred  years  after  Elisha 
planation.  robs  the  passage  of  all  historical 
worth.  The  story  is  of  late  01  ’igin,  as 
is  seen  from  the  introductory  words,  which  stand  in 
no  connection  with  the  context,  as  they  do  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  This 
latter  makes  no  mention  of  Elisha’s  dualism;  but  it 
1  elates  that  in  the  critical  period  following  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  Bar  Kokba,  Elisha  visited  tlie  schools  and 
attempted  to  entice  the  students  from  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  in  order  to  direct  their  energies  to  some 
more  practical  occupation ;  and  it  is  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  verse  “Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause 
thy  flesh  to  sin”  (Eccl.  v.  5)  is  to  be  applied.  In 
connection  with  this  the  Biblical  quotation  is  quite 
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intelligible,  as  according  to  another  haggadali  (Shab. 
■34b ;  Eccl.  R.  v.  5)  “flesh77  here  means  children— 
spiritual  children,  pupils — whom  Elisha  killed  with 
his  mouth  by  luring  them  from  the  study  of  the 
Torah.  The  Babylonia  amoraim  must  have  known 
this  story,  from  which  they  took  the  concluding  part 
and  attached  it  to  another  legend.  The  Jerusalem 
Talmud  is  also  tlie  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Elisha  played  the  part  of  an  informer  during  the  Ha 
drianic  persecutions,  when  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  Torah.  As  evidence  of  this 
it  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  do 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  they  tried  to  perform  it  in  a 
way  which  could  be  considered  as  not  profaning  the 
Sabbath.  But  Elisha  betrayed  the  Pharisees  to  the 
Roman  authorities.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the 
.antipathy  of  Elisha  was  not  directed  against  J udaism 
in  general,  but  only  against  Pharisaism.  Tim  rea¬ 
son  given  for  his  apostasy  is  also  characteristic. 
He  saw  how  one  man  had  lost  his  life  while  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  law  for  the  observance  of  which  the  Torah 
promised  a  long  life  (Deut.  xxii.  7),  whereas  another 
man  who  broke  the  same  law  was  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  This  practical  demonstration,  as  well  as  the 
frightful  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  during  the  Hadri- 
anic  persecutions,  strengthened  his  conviction  that 
there  was  no  reward  for  virtue  in  this  life  or  the 
next.  These  statements  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
are  no  doubt  based  on  reliable  tradition,  as  they  are 
also  confirmed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Kid.  39b). 
Bearing  in  mind  what  is  said  about  Elisha,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  Sadducee. 

The  harsh  treatment  he  received  from  the  Phari¬ 
sees  was  due  to  his  having  deserted  their  ranks  at 
such  a  critical  time.  Quite  in  har- 
Elisha  an  mony  with  this  supposition  are  the 

“  Epicu-  other  sins  laid  to  his  charge;  namely, 
rean  ”  that  he  rode  in  an  ostentatious  manner 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  a 
Day  of  Atonement  which  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  and 
that  he  was  bold  enough  to  overstep  the  “tehum” 
{the  limits  of  the  Sabbath-day  journey).  Both  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian  Talmuds  agree  here, 
and  cite  this  as  proof  that  Elisha  turned  from  Phar¬ 
isaism  to  heresy.  It  was  just  such  non-observance  of 
customs  that  excited  the  anger  of  Akiba  (Sotali  27b). 
The  mention  of  the  “  Holy  of  Holies 77  in  this  passage 
is  not  an  anachronism,  as  Griitz  thinks.  For  while 
it  is  true  that  Eliezer  and  Joshua  were  present  as  the 
geonim  par  excellence  at  Elisha’s  circumcision— 
which  must,  therefore,  have  occurred  after  the  death 
of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (80  c.e.)— it  is  also  true 
that  the  “Holy  of  Holies 77  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Rabbi  Akiba  (Mak. ,  end) ;  indeed, 
the  use  of  this  expression  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Rabbis  held  holiness  to  be  inherent  in  the  place,  not 
in  the  building  (Yeb.  6b). 

The  same  passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  re¬ 
fers  to  Elisha  as  being  alive  when  his  pupil  R.  Mei'r 
had  become  a  renowned  teacher.  According  to  the 
assumption  made  above,  he  must  have  reached  his 
seventieth  year  at  that  time.  If  Elisha  were  a  Sad¬ 
ducee,  the  friendship  constantly  shown  him  by  R. 
Mei'r  could  be  understood.  This  friendship  would 
have  been  impossible  had  Elisha  been  an  apostate  or 
a  man  of  loose  morals,  as  has  been  asserted.  Sad- 


ducecs  and  Pharisees,  however,  lived  in  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  with  one  another  (for  example,  Rabban 
Gamaliel  with  Sadducees;  ‘Er.  77b).  For  legends 
concerning  Elisha  see  Johanan  ben  Rapp  aha; 
Meir;  compare  also  Gnosticism. 
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ELISHAH :  Name  occurring  in  the  so-called  table 
of  generations,  Gen.  x.  4  (comp.  I  Chron.  i.  7)  and  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  7.  In  Gen.  x.  4  Elishak  is  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Javan ;  therefore  a  people  or  a  country 
related  to  the  Ionians.  In  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  the  name 
designates  a  region  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whence 
Tyre  is  reported  to  have  imported  purple.  Various 
explanations  and  identifications  have  been  proposed, 
Halevy  (“R.  E.  J.”  xiii.  14)  and  others  regard  it  as 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  in  fact  was  celebrated  for 
its  purple  murex,  the  name  being  an  echo  of  “  Elis, 77  if 
not  of  “  Hellas. 77  An  old  tradition  (Josephus,  “  Ant. 77 
i.  6,  §  2)  regards  Elisliah  as  ^Eolis  (see  Yer.Targ.  to 
Gen.  x.  4).  II.  Derenbourg  (“Nouveaux  Melanges 
Orientaux,”  pp.  236  et  seq. ;  English  transl.  in  “He- 
braica,”  Oct,  1897,  p.  7),  Lenormant (“Les Origines 
de  THistoire  d’apres  la  Bible,”  etc.,  ii.  2,  34),  Dill- 
mann  (Commentary,  Gen.  x.  4),  and  Lagarde  (“  Mit- 
theilungen,”  ii.  261)  regard  it  as  denoting  Sicily  or 
the  lower  part  of  Italy,  which  view  is  supported  by 
the  Targum  to  Ezek.  DIHD).  Carthage,  the 

city  founded  by  Princess  Elissa,  has  been  suggested 
as  identical  with  this  Biblical  Elishah  (Ed.  Meyer, 
“Geschichte  des  Altertums,77  i.  282;  Stade,  “De 
Populo  Javano,”  pp.  8  et  seq.).  This  latter  view, 
declared  to  be  very  attractive  in  Gesenius,  “Th.” 
s.v.,  is  exposed  to  the  objection  that  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  never  called  their  city  by  the  name  of  the 
Princess  Elissa.  Of  all  these  suggestions,  that  which 
identifies  it  with  Sicily  has  the  strongest  element  of 
probability.  “Javan77  in  the  table,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament,  stands  for  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  His  “sons,77  therefore,  are  Greek  colonies. 
Elishah  is  named  with  Tarshish  (southwest  coast  of 
Spain),  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (Cyprus  and  Rhodes), 
and  thus  must  have  been  another  Greek  colony, 
that  namely,  in  the  south  of  Italy  or  Sicily.  The 
Hebrews,  through  Phenician  sources,  had  certainly 
heard  of  this  region,  as  they  had  heard  of  the  much 
more  remote  Tarshish. 

E.  G.  H. 

ELIZABETHGEAD.  See  Yelisavetgrad. 

ELIZABETHPOL.  See  Yelisavetpol. 

ELIZAPHAN  (“God  has  protected77):  Son  of 
Uzziel;  prince  of  the  Kohatliites  who  bore  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  its  furniture  during  the  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  (Hum.  iii.  30,  31).  His  descendants 
helped  to  bring  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (I 
Chron.  xv.  8),  and  aided  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  for  Hezekiah  (II  Chron.  xxix.  13). 

1  T7\  T  TVT 
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ELKAN,  MEIR.  See  Fuktii,  Meir  b.  Eliia- 

N  AN. 

ELKAN,  MOSES  :  Russian  physician  and  He¬ 
brew  scholar;  born  at  Tulcliin,  government  of  Po¬ 
dolsk  ;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  31,  1822.  He 
wrote :  a  “  shir,  ”  a  hymn  in  Hebrew  and  French, 
addressed  to  Czar  Alexander  I.,  Munich,  1811;  and 
a  manual,  in  German,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
accompanied  by  a  geographical  sketch  of  Palestine, 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools,  later  translated  into 
Russian  by  Z.  Minor,  Moscow,  1880. 

Bibliography:  Voshhod,  1SS1,  ii.  41;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- 

Mendels.  p.  77. 

n.  it.  M.  Sel. 

ELKAN  AH  ;  Father  of  Samuel,  living  at  Ramali 
(I  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11 ;  comp,  xxviii.  8),  in  the  district 
of  Zuph.  Hence  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  his  ancestral  line  is 
carried  back  to  Zuph  (comp.  I  Sam.  ix.  5  et  seq.). 
The  word  D'SIV  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  should  be  emended  to 
'SIVU  (“the  Zupliite”),  the  final  mem  being  a  ditto- 
gram  of  that  with  which  the  next  word,  be 
gins;  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  Zenpa.  Elkanah  is  also  rep¬ 
resented  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  as  hailing  from  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  the  word  THEN  here  denoting  this 
(comp.  Judges  xii.  5;  IKingsxi.  26) — if  indeed 
is  not  a  corruption  for  “Ephraimite” — and  not, 
as  in  Judges  i.  2  and  I  Sam.  xvii.  12,  an  inhabitant 
of  Ephrata  (see  LXX.).  His  genealogy  is  also 
found  in  a  pedigree  of  the  Koliathites  (I  Chron.  vi. 
3-15)  and  in  that  of  Heman,  his  great-grandson  (ib. 
vi.  18-22).  According  to  the  genealogical  tables, 
Elkanah  was  a  Levite,  a  fact  otherwise  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  Elka¬ 
nah,  a  Levite,  was  denominated  an  Ephraimite  is 
analogous  to  the  designation  of  a  Levite  belonging 
to  Judah  (Judges  xvii.  7). 

E.  G.  ii.  E.  K. 

ELKIN,  BENJAMIN  :  Prominent  reformer  in 
the  London  community;  born  at  Portsea,  England, 
Jan.  9,  1783;  died  in  London  Jan.,  1848.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  emigrated  to  Barbados,  where 
he  plied  his  trade  as  a  watchmaker. 

After  a  visit  to  England  in  1810,  he  abandoned 
his  occupation  for  that  of  a  general  merchant.  In  a 
few  years  he  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  in  Barbados.  Elkin  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Barbados  congregation. 

In  1830  Elkin  returned  with  Ids  family  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  joined  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  joined 
heartity  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  synagogue  in  the  metropolis,  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  tending  toward  greater  decorum  in  the  service, 
and  wrote  some  able  pamphlets  in  its  defense;  and 
his  “  Rejected  Letters  ”  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  Reform  movement.  His  action,  however,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  translation  of  “Eighteen  Treatises  of  the 
Mislinah  ”  without  revision  or  consent  of  the  transla¬ 
tors  was  repudiated  by  them.  Elkin  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  offense. 

The  synagogue  was  consecrated  in  Jan.,  1842 ;  but 
Elkin  was  not  excluded  from  his  membership  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  had  been  issued  against  the  Re¬ 
formers. 


Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  Jan.  1  and  14, 

1848 ;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Jndaica,  Nos.  704, 

705,  London,  1888. 

j.  G.  L. 

ELKIND,  ARKADI  DANILOWICH :  Rus¬ 
sian  physician  and  anthropologist;  bom  in  Mobile  v- 
ou-the-Dnieper  in  1869;  graduated  (M.D.)  from  Mos¬ 
cow  University  in  1893.  Having  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  anthropolog3r,  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Natural  Science,  Anthropology,  and  Ethnography 
delegated  him  to  investigate  the  physical  anthro¬ 
pology  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Poland,  and  he 
has  produced  the  following  works  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations:  “ Privislyanskie  Polyaki.  Antropolo- 
gicheski  i  Kraniologicheski  Ocherk,”  in  “Trudy  An- 
tropologicheskavo  Otdyela,”  xviii.,  1896 ;  “  Yevrei,” 
ib.  xxi.,  Moscow,  1903.  The  latter  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  the 
anthropology  of  any  section  of  Jews. 

ii.  it.  M.  Fi. 

EEKOSHITE  ('^p^Nn)  :  Obscure  ethnic  or 
patronymic  name  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (Nahum 
i.  1).  According  to  Jerome,  Elkosh,  the  birthplace 
of  the  prophet,  was  the  name  of  a  village  in  Galilee ; 
according  to  others,  of  a  village  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Peiser  (“  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft,”  vii.  349)  thinks  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  “Kosli,”  name  of  an  Assyrian  divinity. 
Kimhi  and  Ibn  Ezra  explained  it  as  being  either 
ethnic  or  patronymic ;  in  the  latter  case  “Elkosh” 
may  be  compared  with  “  Kish,”  the  father  of  Saul  (I 
Sam.  ix.  1). 

e.  g.  ii.  M.  Si:l. 

ELLES  (ELIS),  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  century;  author  of 
“Yesod  Emunah,”  a  treatise  on  the  dogmas  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  Cracow,  1582.  He  also  wrote  “Yesod  ha- 
Teshubah,”  on  repentance,  extracts  from  other 
works,  and  chiefly  from  the  “Yoreh  Hatta’im  ”  of 
Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  ib.  1582. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tofndot  Gcdolc  YisracU  p.  247 ; 

Stelnsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1139 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  38. 

k.  M.  Sel. 

ELLINGER,  MORITZ :  American  journalist; 

born  in  Flirtli,  Bavaria,  Oct.  17,  1830.  Emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1854,  he  became  interested  in 
in  American  municipal  and  communal  affairs.  In 
1866  he  received  a  congressional  nomination.  From 
1873  to  1876  he  was  appointment  clerk  in  the  finance 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York;  from  1876  to 
1881  he  held  the  office  of  coroner;  and  from  1888  to 
the  present  time  (1903)  has  been  record  clerk  and 
interpreter. 

Ellinger  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
I.O.B.B. ;  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  its 
executive  committee  (1869-79),  and  for  many  years 
he  edited  its  organ,  “  The  Menorah.  ”  He  also  edited 
“The  Jewish  Times.”  Ellinger  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Authors.  A. 

ELLINGER  (ELLINGEN),  NATHAN  (yDJ 
or  JDl)  BAR  YOSPA  (P)DV)  :  German  rabbi;  born 
1772;  died  July  4,  1839,  at  Bingen-on-tlie-Rliine. 
According  to  the  archives  of  Mayence,  he  and  his 
brother  Lob  were  rabbis  of  Mayen ce  in  1808.  From 
1809  to  1821  Nathan  was  director  of  the  Talmud 
school  at  Hamburg;  and  from  1821  till  his  death, 
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rabbi  at  Bingen  (see  Lowenstein,  “  Gescliiclite  der 
Juden  in  der  Kurpfalz,”  p.  172,  note  2).  Several 
Talmudic  manuscripts  written  by  Ellinger  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.”  Nos.  528-532,  862,  966).  In  the  Me- 
morbuch  of  the  community  of  Bingen  (No.  673)  he 
is  called  “  lia-kadosh  weha-tahor,  ”  although  other¬ 
wise  only  martyrs  are  mentioned  as  kadosk. 

Ellinger’s  brother,  Lob  Ellinger,  rabbi  of  Ma¬ 
yence,  was  bominl770;  he  died  9tli  Ab,  1847.  He  is 
called  “Lob  Schnadig”  (from  “ Sclineittach ”)  in  the 
obituary  of  the  Memorbuch  of  Mayence.  Carmoly 
has  written  his  biography. 

There  are  also  Ellingers  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
who  came  originally  from  Fiirtli  (see  Horowitz, 

“  Inschriften,”  Nos.  1884,  2934,  3041,  5648).  The 
Mayence  register  of  1763  mentions  a  Mo3rses  Low 
Ellinger,  designating  him  as  “neuer  anganger 
a  newcomer]  who  was  placed  under  protection,  j 
The  “  Guide  de  la  Ville  de  Mayence  ”  of  the  year  IX. 
of  the  French  Republic  mentions  various  members 
of  the  Ellinger  family. 

g  M.  Gr. 

ELLIS,  SIR  BARROW  HERBERT  :  Indian 
statesman;  bom  in  London  Jan.  24,  1823;  died  at 
Savoy  June  20, 1887;  son  of  S.  II.  Ellis,  for  some  time 
treasurer  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London.  After 
matriculating  at  the  University  of  London  in  1839, 
he  had  a  distinguished  career  at  Hailey bury  College, 
and  then  entered  the  civil  service  of  the.  Bombay 
presidency,  in  which  he  remained  for  thirty-three 
years,  being  employed  mainly  in  the  revenue  bianch 
of  the  administration. 

His  various  appointments  culminated  in  his  being 
nominated  in  1862  an  additional  member,  and  in  I860 
an  ordinary  member,  of  the  Bombay  council.  Five 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroy’s  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1875  Ellis  returned  to  England  and  was  made 
K.C.S.I.  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  council  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  he  retired  in  1885.  On  his  return 
he  was  likewise  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Anglo -Jewish  Association,  chairman  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  council  of  Jews’  College,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Synagogue. 


Bibliography  : 
June  24,  1SS7 ; 
J. 


Voice  of  Jacob,  July,  1843;  Times  (London), 
Tim  es  o  f  India ,  J une  27,  1887 . 

G.  L. 


ELLOJI  SHAHIR  (“Elijah,  the  Ballad-Sing¬ 
er”);  Beni -Israel  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
bom  and  lived  at  Bombay,  British  India;  his  natal 
name  was  “  Elloji  Nagawkar.  ”  He  was  of  the  class 
of  the  Ivalgiwallas,  which  is  privileged  to  carry  a 
plume  or  crest  in  the  turban.  It  is  said  that  he  im¬ 
provised  many  religious  and  moral  poems,  both  in 
Mahratiand  Hindustani,  in  the  form  of  ballads,  some 
of  which  are  still  extant,  and  that  he  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  the  Peshwa  at  Poona  to  exhibit  his 


ELLSTATTER,  MORITZ  :  Minister  of  finance 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden;  born  March  11,  .1827, 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  his  father  was  a  furniture- 
manufacturer.  From  1845  to  1850  lie  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  devoting  himself  mainly  to 
law.  In  1854  he  was  made  “  Referenda!*,”  and  after 


preparing  for  the  position  of  “  Anwalt  ”  (counselor 
at  law)  went  to  Berlin  (1856)  and  entered  a  banking- 
house.  Here  he  became  known  to  Matliy,  subse¬ 
quently  minister  of  finance.  In  1859  he  began  to 
practise  law  in  Durlacli,  and  soon  came  to  the  front. 
The  last  barriers  which  had  kept  Jews  from  the 
higher  public  offices  being  removed  (1862),  he  was 
appointed  district  court  assessor  in  Mannheim  (1864). 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  counselor  of  the 
district  court  (“Kreisgerichtsrath  ”).  In  1866  Mathy 
became  minister  of  finance,  and  at  once  appointed 
Ellstatter  as  legal  referee,  entrusting  him  with  the 
control  of  important  financial  matters.  On  Feb.  12, 
1868,  after  the  death  of  Mathy,  .Ellstatter  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  ministry  of  finance, 
despite  the  racial  prejudice  which  still  existed.  He 
controlled  Baden’s  financial  policy  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  years  that  followed  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  his  wise  system  of  taxation  is  still  followed. 

In  1871  Ellstatter  became  a  member  of  the  Bundes- 
ratli,  in  which  position  he  drew  up  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
coinage  system.  He  became  councilor  of  state  in 
1872;  privy  councilor  of  the  first  rank  in  18/6;  and 
director  of  railways  in  1881,  when  the  railroads  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  finance  department; 
and  received  the  title  of  minister  of  finance  in  1888. 
As  director  of  railways  he  rejected  many  useless 
schemes  originated  by  interested  deputies.  He.  le- 
tired  from  public  life  in  1893  on  account  of  illness. 
Ellstatter  has  taken  little  interest  in  Jewish  affairs. 
q  A.  Blum. 


ELMALEH,  JOSEPH  DE  AARON  :  Honor¬ 
ary  chief  rabbi  of  Mogador,  Morocco  ;  born  at  Rabat 
in  1809;  died  in  London  Jan.  9,  1886.  He  removed 
to  Mogador  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and,  devoting 
himself  to  theological  study,  was  elected  in  1840 
chief  rabbi  of  the  community.  In  1881  he  added 
to  his  clerical  functions  the  calling  of  a  merchant. 
He  also  held  the  honorary  post  of  Austrian  vice- 
consul,  and  in  1873  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph.  His 
influential  position  enabled  him  to  render  valuable 
services  in  mitigating  the  persecution  endured  by 
the  Jews.  Elmaleh  was  a  valued  correspondent 
of  the  Anglo-Jewisli  Association,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  girls’  school  at  Mogador  was  due 
to  his  perseverance. 

Elmaleh  was  the  author  of  “Tokpo  shel  \osef, 
a  treatise  on  Jewish  legislation.  He  introduced  into 
Gibraltar  the  “Importa  Nacional,”  an  annual  tax 
paid  by  Jews  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  levied 
on  trade  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 


Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World  (Lon¬ 
don),  Jan.  15,  1886.  T 

,T.  G*  L' 

ELMIRA :  City  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
first  settlement  of  Jews  dates  from  about  1851.  In 
1860  twelve  families  organized  a  congregation  under 
the  name  “Children  of  Israel,”  the  services  being 
conducted  by  Jacob  Stahl.  In  1885  Dr.  Adolph 
M  Radin  became  rabbi,  and  introduced  tlie  Jastiow 
prayer-book.  In  1886  a  new  synagogue  was  dedi¬ 
cated  The  successors  of  Dr.  Radm  were  Rabbis 
Kopfstein,  Posemau,  and  Jacob  Marcus:  the  last- 
named  is  the  present  (1902)  incumbent.  The  congre- 
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ELKAN,  MEIR.  See  Furtii,  Meik  b.  Eliia- 

NAN. 

ELKAN,  MOSES  :  Russian  physician  and  He¬ 
brew  scholar;  bom  at  Tulchin,  government  of  Po¬ 
dolsk  ;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  31,  1822.  He 
wrote:  a  “shir,”  a  hymn  in  Hebrew  and  French, 
addressed  to  Czar  Alexander  I.,  Munich,  1811 ;  and 
a  manual,  in  German,  of  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
accompanied  by  a  geographical  sketch  of  Palestine, 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools,  later  translated  into 
Russian  by  Z.  Minor,  Moscow,  1880. 

Bibliography:  Yoslchod,  1SS1,  ii.  41;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- 
Mendels.  p.  77. 

n.  K.  M.  Sel. 

ELKAN  AH  ;  Father  of  Samuel,  living  at  Ramali 
(I  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11;  comp,  xxviii.  3),  in  the  district 

of  Zuph,  Hence  in  X  Sam.  x.  1  Ixis  ancestral  line  is 

carried  back  to  Zuph  (comp.  I  Sam.  ix.  5  et  seq .). 
The  word  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  should  be  emended  to 
(“the  Zupliite”),  the  final  mem  being  a  ditto- 
gram  of  that  with  which  the  next  word,  ‘■jnD,  be 
gins;as  the  LXX.  has  it,  'Eenpa.  Elkanah  isalso  rep¬ 
resented  in  I  Sam.  i.  1  as  hailing  from  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  the  word  TT0K  here  denoting  this 
(comp.  Judges  xii.  5 ;  IKings  xi.  26) — if  indeed  THEN 
is  not  a  corruption  for  “Epliraimite” — and  not, 
as  in  Judges  i.  2  and  I  Sam.  xvii.  12,  an  inhabitant 
of  Ephrata  (see  LXX.).  His  genealogy  is  also 
found  in  a  pedigree  of  the  Kohathites  (I  Chron.  vi. 
3-15)  and  in  that  of  Ileman,  his  great-grandson  (ib. 
vi.  18-22).  According  to  the  genealogical  tables, 
Elkanah  was  a  Levite,  a  fact  otherwise  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  Elka¬ 
nah,  a  Levite,  was  denominated  an  Ephraimite  is 
analogous  to  the  designation  of  a  Levite  belonging 
to  Judah  (Judges  xvii.  7). 
e.  g.  u.  E.  K. 

ELKIN,  BENJAMIN:  Prominent  reformer  in 
the  London  community;  born  at  Portsea,  England, 
Jan.  9,  1783;  died  in  London  Jan.,  1848.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  emigrated  to  Barbados,  where 
he  plied  his  trade  as  a  watchmaker. 

After  a  visit  to  England  in  1810,  he  abandoned 
his  occupation  for  that  of  a  general  merchant.  In  a 
few  years  he  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  in  Barbados.  Elkin  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Barbados  congregation. 

In  1880  Elkin  returned  with  his  family  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  joined  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  joined 
heartily  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  synagogue  in  the  metropolis,  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  tending  toward  greater  decorum  in  the  service, 
and  wrote  some  able  pamphlets  in  its  defense;  and 
his  “  Rejected  Letters  ”  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  Reform  movement.  His  action,  however,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  translation  of  “Eighteen  Treatises  of  the 
Mishnah  ”  without  revision  or  consent  of  the  transla¬ 
tors  was  repudiated  by  them.  Elkin  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  offense. 

The  synagogue  was  consecrated  in  Jan. ,  1842 ;  but 
Elkin  was  not  excluded  from  his  membership  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  had  been  issued  against  the  Re¬ 
formers. 


Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  Jan.  1  and  14, 
1848 :  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Angln-Judaica ,  Nos.  704, 
765,  London,  1888. 

J.  G.  L. 

ELKIND,  ARKADI  DANILOWICH :  Rus¬ 
sian  physician  and  anthropologist;  horn  in  Mobile  v- 
ou-the-Dnieper  in  1869 ;  graduated  (M.D.)  from  Mos¬ 
cow  University  in  1893.  Having  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  anthropology,  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Natural  Science,  Anthropology,  and  Ethnography 
delegated  him  to  investigate  the  physical  anthro¬ 
pology  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Poland,  and  lie 
has  produced  the  following  works  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations:  “ Privislyanskie Polyaki.  Antropolo- 
giclieski  i  Kraniologicheski  Ocherk,”  in  “  Trudy  An- 
tropologicheskavo  Otdyela,”  xviii.,  1896;  “  Yevrei,” 
ib.  x.vi.,  Moscow,  1903.  The  latter  is  the  largest 
tind  most  comprehensive  worK  ever  pxYbllsiiecl  on  tii© 

anthropology  of  any  section  of  Jews. 
it.  i \.  M.  Fi. 

ELKOSHITE  O^pi^n) :  Obscure  ethnic  or 
patronymic  name  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (Nahum 
i.  1).  According  to  Jerome,  Elkosli,  the  birthplace 
of  the  prophet,  was  the  name  of  a  village  in  Galilee ; 
according  to  others,  of  a  village  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Peiser  (“Zeitsclirift  fur  die  Alttestament- 
liche  Wissenschaft,”  vii.  349)  thinks  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  “Kosli,”  name  of  an  Assyrian  divinity. 
Kimhi  and  Ibn  Ezra  explained  it  as  being  either 
ethnic  or  patronymic ;  in  the  latter  case  “Elkosli” 
maybe  compared  with  “Kish,”  the  father  of  Saul  (I 
Sam.  ix.  1). 

k.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

ELLES  (ELIS),  ISAAC  BEN  MOSES: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  century;  author  of 
“Yesod  Emunah,”a  treatise  on  the  dogmas  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  Cracow,  1582.  He  also  wrote  “Yesod  ha- 
Teshubah,”  on  repentance,  extracts  from  other 
works,  and  chiefly  from  the  “Yorcli  Hatta’im”  of 
Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms,  ib.  1582. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tolcdot  Gcdolc  Yisracl  p.  247; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl  col.  1139;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  38. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

ELLINGER,  MORITZ :  American  journalist; 
born  in  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  Oct.  17,  1830.  Emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1854,  lie  became  interested  in 
in  American  municipal  and  communal  affairs.  In 
1866  he  received  a  congressional  nomination.  From 
1873  to  1876  he  was  appointment  clerk  in  the  finance 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York;  from  1876  to 
1881  he  held  the  office  of  coroner;  and  from  1888  lo 
the  present  time  (1903)  has  been  record  clerk  and 
interpreter. 

Ellinger  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
I.O.B.B. ;  he  has  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  its 
executive  committee  (1869-79),  and  for  many  years 
he  edited  its  organ,  “  The  Mcnorah.  ”  He  also  edited 
“The  Jewish  Times.”  Ellinger  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Authors.  A. 

ELLINGER  (ELLINGEN),  NATHAN  (ym 
or  jro)  BAR  YOSPA  (PjDV) :  German  rabbi;  born 
1772;  died  July  4,  1839,  at  Bingen-on-the-Rhine. 
According  to  the  archives  of  Mayence,  he  and  his 
brother  Lob  were  rabbis  of  Mayence  in  1808.  From 
1809  to  1821  Nathan  was  director  of  the  Talmud 
school  at  Hamburg;  and  from  1821  till  his  death, 
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rabbi  at  Bingen  (see  Lowenstein,  “  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  der  Kurpfalz,”  p.  172,  note  2).  Several 
Talmudic  manuscripts  written  by  Ellinger  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS.”  Nos.  528-532,  862,  966).  In  the  Me- 
morbuch  of  the  community  of  Bingen  (No.  673)  he 
is  called  “  ha-kadosh  weha-tahor,  ”  although  other¬ 
wise  only  martyrs  are  mentioned  as  kadosh. 

Ellinger’s  brother,  Lob  Ellinger,  rabbi  of  Ma¬ 
yence,  was  born  in  1770;  he  died  9tli  Ab,  1847.  He  is 
called  “  Lob  Schnadig  ”  (from  “  Schneittach  ”)  in  the 
obituary  of  the  Memorbucli  of  Mayence.  Carmoly 
has  written  his  biography. 

There  are  also  Ellingers  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 
who  came  originally  from  Furth  (see  Horowitz, 

“ Inscliriften,”  Nos.  1884,  2934,  3041,  5648).  The 

Mayence  register  of  XTG3  mentions  el  Moyses  X.ow  - 

Ellinger,  designating  him  as  “neuer  angiinger  [i.e., 
a  newcomer]  who  was  placed  under  protection.^7 
The  “  Guide  de  la  Ville  de  Mayence  ”  of  the  year  IX. 
of  the  French  Republic  mentions  various  members 
of  the  Ellinger  family. 

s  M.  Git. 

ELLIS,  SIR  BARROW  HELBERT :  Indian 
statesman;  born  in  London  Jan.  24,  1823;  died  at 
Savoy  June  20, 1887 ;  son  of  S.  II.  Ellis,  for  some  time 
treasurer  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  London.  After 
matriculating  at  the  University  of  London  in  1839, 
he  had  a  distinguished  career  at  Hailey  bury  College, 
and  then  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  in  which  he  remained  for  thirty-three 
years,  being  employed  mainly  in  the  revenue  branch 
of  the  administration. 

Ilis  various  appointments  culminated  in  his  being 
nominated  in  1862  an  additional  member,  and  in  1865 
an  ordinary  member,  of  the  Bombay  council.  Five 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroy’s  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1875  Ellis  returned  to  England  and  was  made 
K.C.S.I.  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  council  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  he  retired  in  1885.  On  his  return 
he  was  likewise  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Anglo -Jewish  Association,  chairman  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  council  of  Jews’  College,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

Bibliography  :  Voice  of  Jacob ,  July,  1843;  Times  (London), 
June  24,  1887 ;  Times  of  India ,  June  27,  1887. 

J.  G-  L* 

ELLOJI  SHAHIR  (“Elijah,  the  Ballad-Sing¬ 
er77)*.  Beni-Israel  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
born  and  lived  at  Bombay,  British  India;  his  natal 
name  was  “  Elloji  Nagawkar.  ”  He  was  of  the  class 
of  the  Kalgiwallas,  which  is  privileged  to  carry  a 
plume  or  crest  in  the  turban.  It  is  said  that  he  im¬ 
provised  many  religious  and  moral  poems,  both  in 
Mahratiand  Hindustani,  in  the  form  of  ballads,  some 
of  which  are  still  extant,  and  that  he  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  the  Peshwa  at  Poona  to  exhibit  his 
talents. 

j  J.  Hy. 

ELLSTATTER,  MORITZ  :  Minister  of  finance 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden;  born  March  11,  1827, 
at  Carlsruhe,  where  his  father  was  a  furniture- 
manufacturer.  From  1845  to  1850  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  devoting  himself  mainly  to 
law.  In  1854  he  was  made  “  Referenda!*, ”  and  after 


]> reparing  for  the  position  of  “Anwalt”  (counselor 
at  law)  went  to  Berlin  (1856)  and  entered  a  banking- 
house.  Here  he  became  known  to  Mathjq  subse¬ 
quently  minister  of  finance.  In  1859  he  began  to 
practise  law  in  Durlach,  and  soon  came  to  the  front. 
The  last  barriers  which  had  kept  Jews  from  the 
higher  public  offices  being  removed  (1862),  he  was 
appointed  district  court  assessor  in  Mannheim  (1864). 
In  the  following  year  he  was  made  counselor  of  the 
district  court  (“  Kreisgerichtsrath  ”).  In  1866  Mathy 
became  minister  of  finance,  and  at  once  appointed 
Ellstatter  as  legal  referee,  entrusting  him  with  the 
control  of  important  financial  matters.  On  Feb.  12, 
1868,  after  the  death  of  Mathy,  Ellstatter  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  ministry  of  finance, 
despite  the  racial  prejudice  which  still  existed.  He 
controlled  Baden’s  financial  polic}r  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  years  that  lOllOVred  the  Franco-German  war, 

and  his  wise  system  of  taxation  is  still  followed. 

In  1871  Ellstatter  became  a  member  of  the  Bundes- 
ratli,  in  which  position  he  drew  up  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
coinage  S3rstem.  He  became  councilor  of  state  in 
1872;  privy  councilor  of  the  first  rank  in  1876;  and 
director  of  railways  in  1881,  when  the  railroads  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  finance  department; 
and  received  the  title  of  minister  of  finance  in  1888. 
As  director  of  railways  he  rejected  many  useless 
schemes  originated  by  interested  deputies.  He.  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life  in  1893  on  account  of  illness. 
Eilstittter  has  taken  little  interest  in  Jewish  affairs. 

s  A.  Blum. 

ELMALEH,  JOSEPH  DE  AARON  :  Honor¬ 
ary  chief  rabbi  of  Mogador,  Morocco ;  born  at  Rabat 
in  1809;  died  in  London  Jan.  9,  1886.  He  removed 
to  Mogador  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and,  devoting 
himself  to  theological  study,  was  elected  in  1840 
chief  rabbi  of  the  community.  In  1881  he  added 
to  his  clerical  functions  the  calling  of  a  merchant. 
He  also  held  the  honorary  post  of  Austrian  vice- 
consul,  and  in  1873  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph.  His 
influential  position  enabled  him  to  render  valuable 
services  in  mitigating  the  persecution  endured  by 
the  Jews.  Elmaleh  was  a  valued  correspondent 
of  the  Anglo-Jewisli  Association,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  girls’  school  at  Mogador  was  due 
to  his  perseverance. 

Elmaleh  was  the  author  of  “Tokpo  shel  Yosef, 
a  treatise  on  Jewish  legislation.  He  introduced  into 
Gibraltar  the  “Importa  Nacional,”  an  annual  tax 
paid  by  Jews  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  levied 
on  trade  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World  (Lon¬ 
don),  Jan.  15,  1SS6. 

J  G.  L. 

ELMIRA  :  City  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
first  settlement  of  Jews  dates  from  about  1851.  In 
1860  twelve  families  organized  a  congregation  under 
the  name  “Children  of  Israel,”  the  services  being 
conducted  by  Jacob  Stahl.  In  18S5  Dr.  Adolph 
M.  Radin  became  rabbi,  and  introduced  the  Jastrow 
prayer-book.  In  1886  a  new  synagogue  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  successors  of  Dr.  Radin  were  Rabbis 
Kopfstein,  Poseman,  and  Jacob  Marcus:  the  last- 
named  is  the  present  (1902)  incumbent.  The  congre- 
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gation  now  includes  about  sixty  families.  Since 
1881  Russian  Jews  have  settled  in  Elmira  and  have 
formed  two  Orthodox  congregations :  Shomre  Ha- 
dath,  founded  1883,  and  the  Clievra  Talmud  Torah, 
organized  1888.  Elmira  has  a  branch  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  lodges  of  the  Order  of  the  B’nai 
BTitli  and  BTith  Abraham,  and  several  benevolent 
societies.  The  Jewish  population  is  about  1,200. 
Jacob  Schwartz,  who  died  in  1891,  aged  38,  was  the 
leading  lawyer  of  the  city.  A.  Anhalt  is  the  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  Dr.  Jonas  Jacobs  the  city  phj^sician. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  has 
(1902)  180  Jewish  inmates.  They  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  29,  are  taught  trades,  reading,  and 
writing,  and  may  regain  their  liberty  in  twelve 
months  by  good  behavior.  A  small  Jewish  library 
is  provided  for  them,  and  Jewish  services  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Reformatory  every  other  Sunday  and 
on  Jewish  holidays.  Twenty-four  Jewish  Confed¬ 
erate  prisoners  are  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
a-  J.  M. 

ELNATHAN  (**  God  has  given  ”) :  1 .  An  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jehoiachin  (II  Kings  xxiv.  8),  probably  identical 
with  the  son  of  Achbor,  who  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  offending  prophet  Urijali  back  from  Egypt,  and 
who  entreated  Jehoiachin  not  to  “burn  the  roll” 
(Jer.  xxvi.  22;  xxxvi.  12,25). 

2.  Three  men  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  those  sent  for  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  16)  when 
he  encamped  near  Ahava  on  his  journey  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Two  are  “  chieftains  ”  (D'SWl),  and  the  third 
isone  of  the  D'J'ID  (“teachers”);  I  Esd.  viii.  44 
names  only  two. 

e.  g.  ir.  E.  I.  N. 

ELOHIM.  See  God. 

ELOEXST:  Assumed  author  of  those  parts  of 
the  Hexateuch  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  “  Elohim  ”  (=  “  God  ”).  The  term  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  critical  school  to  designate  one  (or 
two)  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 
Jean  Astkuc  (d.  1766),  in  his  “Conjectures  sur  les 
Memoires  Originaux  ”  (Brussels,  1753),  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  in  Genesis  and  in 
Ex.  i.  and  ii.  of  two  names  for  the  Deity,  “Elohim  ” 
and  “  Yhwii,”  and  to  base  upon  this  fact  a  theory 
concerning  the  composite  character  of  the  first 
Mosaic  book.  His  hypothesis  was  developed  by 
Johannes  Gottfried  Eichhorn  (“Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,”  1780-83),  and  again  elaborated  by 
Karl  David  Ilgen  (“  Die  Urkunden  des  Jerusalem- 
ischen  Tempelarchivs,”  1798),  who  coined  the  term 
“Elohist,”  applying  it  to  two  sources  in  which  the 
Deity  was  consistently  designated  by  “Elohim,” 
distinct  from  a  third  in  which  “  Ynwir”  was  used. 
This  theory  was  adopted  by  Hupfeld  (“  Die  Quellen 
der  Genesis,”  1853),  whose  acceptance  of  “Elohist” 
as  a  recognized  term  was  followed  by  almost  all 
subsequent  writers  on  the  Hexateuch  from  the 
critical  point  of  view,  though  the  connotation  of 
the  term  was  not  definitely  fixed  at  first.  In  earlier 
Hexateuchal  analysis  “Elohist  ”  appears  for  the 
“  Grundschrift  ”  attributed  to  the  first  Elohist,  and 
subsequently  called  the  “Priestly  Code”  (Riehm, 
“Die  Gesetzgebung  Mosis  im  LandeMoab,”  1854; 


Noldeke,  “  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des  Alten 
Testaments,”  1869;  Dillmann,  “Hexateuch  Kom- 
mentar,”  1875) ;  but  after  Graf  (taking  up  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  De  Wette,  Ed.  Reuss,  Wilhelm  Yatke, 
and  J.  F.  George),  Julius  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen" 
the  symbol  E  (Elohist)  has  come  to  designate  cer¬ 
tain  historical  portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  while  the 
so-called  “  Grundschrift  ”  is  referred  to  by  the  symbol 
P  (Priestly  Code). 

In  the  views  of  the  critical  school  E  forms  part  of 
the  “  prophetic  strata  ”  (Kuenen)  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which,  known  collectively  as  JE,  are  held  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  two  originally  independent  histories, 
with  only  occasional  references  to  legal  matters;  the 
symbol  J  (=  Jahvist)  applying  to  passages  in  which 
the  name  “Yhwii”  is  predominant. 

<  Pe-  The  work  of  E  has  not  been  preserved 
culiarities  as  extensively  as  that  of  J ;  in  many 
of  E.  parts  of  JE  only  fragments  of  E  are 
extant,  while  J  on  the  whole  presents 
a  well-connected  narrative.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  E  originally  contained  the  story  of  Creation; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
Elohistic  patriarchal  history  has  been  lost,  the  first 
large  section  from  E  being  Gen.  xx\,  which  clearly 
supposes  some  preceding  account  of  Abraham’s 
career.  In  the  biography  of  Moses,  E  again  is  used 
very  sparsely.  It  is  apparent  from  Ex.  xxxiii.  6-11 
that  E  must  have  given  an  account  of  the  events  at 
Horeb,  though  Josh,  xxiv.,  which  seems  to  be  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  E,  makes  no  allusion  to  them.  E  names 
Aaron  and  Miriam  along  with  Moses,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  assigns  to  the  two  former  the  position  of 
opponents.  Joshua  in  E  is  preeminently  the  servant 
of  Moses.  As  such  he  commands  the  military 
forces,  and  is  also  Moses’  house-mate  (Ex.  xvii., 
xxiv.).  It  is  clear  that  E  regards  Moses  as  the 
priest  of  the  oracle  and  Joshua  as  his  predestined 
successor.  Aaron  plays  a  subsidiary  part  through¬ 
out.  Whether  E  regards  Moses  as  the  lawgiver 
depends  upon  whether  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xx. -xxiv.)  formed  a  part  of  E  or  not.  The 
more  recent  critics  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  did 
not  (see  Holzinger,  “Der  Hexateuch,”  pp.  176-177, 
Leipsic,  1893). 

The  use  of  “  Elohim  ”  for  “  God  ”  is  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  characteristic  of  E.  “  Adonai  ”  and  “  El  "occur  oc¬ 
casionally  (Gen.  xx.  4,  xxx.  20,  xxxv 

Lin-  7,  xliii.  14).  “Yhwii  ”  was  unknown 
guistic  before  Moses  (Ex.  vi.).  E  loves  such 
Character-  combinations  as  “Elolieabi,”  “Elolie 
istics.  abika,”  and  also  employs  “ha -Elo¬ 
him  ”  and  “  Elohim  ”  as  a  nomen  pro - 
prium  even  after,  according  to  its  own  theory, 

“  Yhwh  ”  had  been  revealed  as  the  proper  appellation 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  5,  29,  42;  xlvi.  1,  3;  Ex.  xviii.  4). 
The  aboriginal  population  of  Canaan  is  designated 
as  “Emori”  (Gen.  xlviii.  22;  Num.  xiii.  29).  “Ke- 
na'ani  ”  never  occurs  in  E  (see  E.  Meyer  in  Stade’s 
“  Zeitschrift,  ”  i.  139).  “  Horeb  ”  is  the  name  for  the 

“  mountain  of  God  ”  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  5).  Jacob,  not 
Israel,  stands  for  the  third  patriarch;  “Jethro”  and 
“  Jether”  for  Moses’  father-in-law.  “  Ha-isli  Moshcli” 
is  peculiar  to  E.  Other  linguistic  peculiarities  are: 
the  use  of  “amah  ”  (maid)  where  J  has  “shifhali”; 
“ba'al”in  its  various  significations;  “gadol”  and 
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“  katon  ”  in  the  meaning  “  older  ”  and  “  younger  ”  re- 
spectively;  “dibber”  with  the  preposition  2  (to 
talk  against:  Num.  xii.  1,  8;  xxi.  5,  7);  “dabar”  as 
object  of  dispute  (Ex.  xviii.  16-19,  26;  xxii.  8);  “dor 
dor”  (Ex.  iii.  15);  “derek  nasliim”  where  J  has 
“  orah  nashim  ” ;  “  liennah  ”  (hither) ;  “  zud  ”  (to  act 
arrogantly);  “liizzak  leb 77 ;  “  hokiah”  and  “nokah” 
as  a  judicial  procedure;  “yeied”(boy,  child);  “le- 
bab  ” ;  “  luhat  ha-eben  ” ;  “  mush  ” ;  “  mahaneh  ”  for 
temporary  camp;  “  maza’  ”  (to  meet,  to  encounter); 
“  nizme  zahab  ” ;  “  nokri  ”  for  stranger ;  “  nissah  ” ; 
“nizzel”  (to  take  away  and  injure);  “natan”  (to 
allow);  “ha'aleli”  (to  bring  the  people  out  [of 
Egypt]);  “paga‘”  (to  meet  one);  “hitpallel”; 
“panim  el  panim”;  “pahad  Yizhak.”  Other  ex¬ 
pressions  in  addition  to  these  have  been  urged  as 
distinctive  of  E’s  vocabulary.  For  a  complete  list 
see  Holzinger,  l.c.  pp.  183-190.  Certain  grammat¬ 
ical  peculiarities  are  also  ascribed  to  E,  e.g.,  the  in¬ 
finitives  ‘‘halok”;  “de'ali”;  “redak”  (HTl  for  rTH); 
“re’oh  ” ;  full  forms  of  the  suffixes,  e.g .,  “  kullanah  ” 
(Gen.  xlii.  36);  “lebaddanali”  (Gen.  xxi.  29).  The 
style  of  E  is  loose,  disjointed;  such  forms  as  “wa- 
yehi  ba'et  ha-hi’ ”  (Gen.  xxi.  22),  “wa-yelii  ahar 
(ahare)  lia-debarim  ha-elleh  ”  (often),  indicate  this.  E 
also  indulges  in  long  formulas  of  address.  The 
name  of  the  person  addressed  is  repeated  (Gen.  xxii. 
11,  xlvi.  2;  Ex,  iii.  4).  Stereotyped  introductions 
of  dreams  occur  rather  frequently'  (“ba-halomi  \ve- 
hinncli  ” ;  Gen.  xl.  9,  16;  xli.  17,  22).  E  compared 
with  J  is  prosaic ;  but  he  introduces  poetic  quota¬ 
tions  (Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  14,  27).  Secondary  de¬ 
tails  mark  his  descriptions;  for  example,  he  uses 
names  of  no  particular  consequence  to  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xv.  2,  xxxv.  8;  Ex.  i.  15);  likewise  learned 
glosses  (e.g.,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  20,  24,  “the  Aramean”; 
in  Ex.  i.  11,  “  Pithom  and  Rameses  ”) ;  and  fragments 
of  Eg}rptian  speech  (“Abrek,”  “Zofnat  Pa‘neah,” 
Gen.  xli.  43,  45).  Chronological  schemes  are  affected 
byE:  “  three  days,”  (Gen.  xl.  12-19;  Josh.  i.  11,  ix. 
16;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  viii.  23,  x.  22,  xv.  22).  E  also 
displays  a  certain  theological  bias,  in  illustration  of 
which  may  be  noted  the  consistency  with  which 
“Ynwn”  is  avoided  before  “Moses.” 

The  work  of  E  is  popular  in  character.  It  takes 
no  exception  to  the  popular  notion  that  the  localities 
involved  in  the  patriarchal  biographies  are  places 
of  worship.  “Ha-makom”  is  one  of  E’s  special 
terms  for  such  sacred  places  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  God 
is  without  hesitation  anthropomorphized  (Ex.  xxv. 

1,  9-11;  xxxi.  18;  xxxii.  16;  xxxiii. 

General  7-11;  Num.  xii.  8;  Ex.  iv.  17-20;  vii. 
Character-  17;  ix.  22;  x.  12;  xiv.  16;  xvii.  5,  9; 
istics  of  E.  Num.  xx.  8, 11).  E  speaks  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  cultus  in  a  very  naive 
way  (sacrificial  meals  with  non-Israelites :  Gen.  xxxi. 
54;  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxiv.  11).  “Mazebot”  are  very 
frequently  mentioned  as  though  legitimate.  Idols 
are  known,  and  Rachel  steals  those  of  her  father. 
Holy  trees  are  recognized  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  Josh, 
xxiv.  26).  The  “nehushtan”  (brazen  serpent)  is 
connected  with  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  4-9).  E  maintains 
a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  popular  religion. 
Still  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  is  clearly  re¬ 
proved  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Human  sacrifice  is  condemned 
(Gen.  xxii.).  Notwithstanding  these  leanings  to¬ 


ward  popular  conceptions,  the  Elohist  takes  the 
view  of  the  early  (literary)  prophets.  Ynwn  is 
explained  as  “ehyeh  asher  ehyeh”  (Ex.  iii.  14). 
Providential  purpose  is  assumed  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  as  happenings,  for  instance,  in  Jo¬ 
seph’s  experience  (Gen.  xlv.  6-8,  1.  20).  God  is  with 
the  fathers  even  in  a  strange  land  (Gen.  xxxi.  13). 

In  the  miracles  as  related  by  E  a  certain  super- 
naturalism  is  unmistakable.  The  plagues  are  signs 
to  accredit  Moses  as,  God’s  agent.  They  are  to  a 
large  extent  wrought  by  the  staff  of  Moses,  without 
the  intervention  of  natural  forces  as  in  J  (Ex.  xvii. 
9  et  seq .).  The  role  ascribed  to  the  Ark  in  E  par¬ 
takes  also  of  the  miraculous  (Num.  xi.  33),  and  the 
conquest  of  the  land  is  accomplished  not  so  much 
by  the  bravery  of  the  tribes  as  by  the  miraculous 
designs  and  devices  of  God  (Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  comp.  Josh.  x.).  The  relations  between 
Israel  and  God  are  of  a  moral  character.  The  sinful 
nation  forfeits  God’s  good  will  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3b). 
God’s  revelations  are  in  E  transmitted  in  dreams  and 
visions  (Gen.  xv.  1;  Num.  xii.  6).  God’s  angel,  the 
usual  medium  in  J,  speaks,  in  E,  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xxi.  17,  xxii.  11).  The  superhuman  conception  of 
the  Deity  is  thus  accentuated.  Moses  alone  was 
dignified  by  direct  divine  communications  (Num.  xii. 
6  et  seq.).  The  chiefs  of  Israel  in  E  are  pictured 
by  preference  as  prophets.  Abraham  is  a  “  nabi  ” 
(Gen.  xx.  7).  Moses  is  the  “  ‘ebed  Adonai 77  par  ex¬ 
cellence  (Num.  xii.  7) ;  he  is  the  “  man  of  God  ”  (Josh, 
xiv.  6).  He  mediates  between  the  people  and  God 
(Num.  xi.  2,  xxi.  7).  Justice  and  morality  are  highly 
valued  in  E  (see  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant).  The  elders  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
as  guardians  of  the  right  (Ex.  iii.  16,  18;  iv.  29; 
xvii.  o;  xviii.  12;  xix.  7;  xxiv.  1-14).  In  E,  how¬ 
ever,  sympathetic  interest  in  sacerdotal  institutions 
is  also  manifest  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11;  Num.  xii.  4). 
Tithes  are  historically  accredited  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 

E  belongs  to  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Patriarchal 
biography  is  localized  in  the  northern  districts. 

Reuben  is  the  magnanimous  brother  of 

Locality  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  29;  xlii.  37). 
and  Epoch  Shechem  plays  a  prominent  role  (Gen. 
ofE.  xxxv.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.).  Betli-el  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  sanctuary  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22).  Some  Aramaic  expressions  (rmn,  Ex.  xxxii. 
16;  mn,  Ex.  xviii.  9;  N£D,  comp.  Hosea  v.  13,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1)  confirm  the  impression.  Kuenen  and  Cornill 
distinguish  a  North-Israelitish  Elohist  and  another 
of  Judaic  tendencies  (E 1  and  E 2 ;  see  Kuenen,  “  His- 
torisch-Critisch  Onderzoek, ”  etc.,  §  13;  Holzinger, 
l.c.  p.  214;  Cornill,  “Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa¬ 
ment,”  pp.  47-49). 

By  the  earlier  critics  E  was  considered  to  antedate 
J;  but  after  Wellliausen  (“ Gesch.  Israels,”  i.  370  et 
seq.)  had  pleaded  for  the  contraiy  view,  his  opinion 
was  accepted  by  E.  Meyer,  Stade,  and  Holzinger, 
while  Dillmann  and  Kittel  continued  to  defend  the 
former  position.  The  date  of  E  is  thus  variously 
given.  E.  Schrader  makes  him  older  than  Hosea 
and  later  than  Solomon  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  Dillmann  assigns  him  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  decline  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  that  is,  to  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  Kittel  is  virtu¬ 
ally  of  the  same  opinion. 
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Kuenen  assigns  what  he  calls  E  1  to  750  b.c.  ;  E2 
to  650  n.c.  Stade  (“Geschichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,” 

i.  58,  588)  holds  that  E  can  not  be  older  than  750 
b.c.  Lagarde  regards  732  b.c.  as  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  date;  bat,  following  Steindortf’s  arguments 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  phrase  “  Zofnat  Pa‘neah  ” 
(forms  not  occurring  in  Egyptian  before  the  twenty  - 
second  dynasty,  and  becoming  usual  only  after  663 
and  609  b.c.),  suggests  650  as  the  more  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  date.  Cornill  gives  for  E 2  650  b.c.,  and  for  E  1 
750  b.c. ,  the  same  as  Kuenen. 

Bibliography:  Holzinger,  Her  Hexateuch ,  Leipsic,  1S99; 
Steuernagel,  AUgemcinc  Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  Got¬ 
tingen,  1900;  Dillmann,  Humeri ,  JDcuterouomium,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1886;  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Tcstame7it,  9tli  ed.,  New  York,  1902:  Cornill,  Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament,  Freiburg,  1891;  the  commentaries, 
etc.,  of  Kuenen,  Kittel,  Schrader,  Bantsch,  Budde,  Reuss,  and 
others;  Wellhausen,  IOnn position  des  Hexateuchs ,  Berlin, 
1889;  Ryssel,  De  ElohMce  Pcntatcuchici  Sermonc;  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  pp.  42-48,  London,  1900. 

J.  E.  G.  II. 

ELON.  1. — Biblical  Data:  The  tenth  judge 
of  Israel.  He  was  a  Zebulonite,  and  succeeded 
Ibzan  as  judge.  He  judged  Israel  for  ten  years, 
when  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Zebu lu n  (Judges  xii.  11,  12).  “Elon”  (p^K) 

and  “Aijalon  ”  (p^X)  differ  merely  in  their  vowels, 

and  it  is  generally  thought  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  same.  The  Septuagint  renders  both 
Al/MifL. 

J.  Jit.  C.  J.  M. 

- Critical  View:  Elon  is  one  of  the  live  minor 

judges  whose  names  are  given  together  with  a  few 
statistics  about  them,  but  who  are  connected  with 
no  historical  exploits.  The  others  are  Tola,  Jair, 
Ibzan,  and  Abdon.  Elon  is,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  14  and 
Num.  xx  vi.  26,  a  clan  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  Since 
Tola  and  Jair  are  also  clans;  since  Ibzan  and  Abdon, 
from  the  number  of  their  posterity,  are  probably 
likewise;  and  since  the  narratives  of  the  minor 
judges  are  late  additions  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  it 
is  probable  that  Elon  is  a  personified  clan  and  never 
had  historical  existence  as  a  judge  (compare  Moore, 
"Commentary  on  Judges,”  pp.  270  et  seq.,  310  et 
seq. ,  and  Budde’s  Commentary  to  Judges,  p.  78). 

J •  JR-  G.  A.  B. 

2.  A  Hittite ;  father  of  Esau’s  wife,  Bashemath 
or  Adah  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2). 

3.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun ;  he  was  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Elonites  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

4.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43). 
The  place  has  not  yet  been  positively  identified. 
Some  consider  it  the  same  as  Elon-beth-hanan  (I 
Kings  iv.  9),  which  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
second  taxing  district  of  Solomon,  and  according  to 
Schick  (in  “Zeitsclirift  des  Deutschen  Palastina 
Vereins,”  x.  137),  is  identical  with  Khirbat  Wadi 
Alin,  east  of  ‘Ain  Shams.  Elon-beth-hanan,  on  the 
o tlier  hand,  is  sometimes  taken  as  representing  two 
places  (compare  LXX.  and  Vulgate:  the  former  has 
nal  ’E/mv  cog  Bijdavdv-  the  latter,  “et  in  Elon  et  in 
Bethanan”).  In  Josh.  xix.  42  “Aijalon”  (A.  V. 

“ Ajalon ”)  occurs,  and  perhaps  “Elon”  in  the  next 
verse  is  a  dittography,  the  two  words  having  the 
same  consonants  (compare  Elon,  1). 

J-  JIt  c.  j.  at. 


EL-PAEAN.  See  Elath. 

ELSENBERG-,  JACOB:  Polish  teacher;  born 
in  1817;  died  at  Warsaw  July  10,  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Warsaw. 
Elsenberg  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  education 
of  Jewish  children,  and  he  published  many  text¬ 
books  for  beginners,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Warsaw.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  write  in  Polish  a  catechism  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  a  prayer-book.  He  held  the 
positions  of  secretary  of  the  curator  of  the  Warsaw 
public  schools  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  Reform 
synagogue  of  Warsaw. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif,  p.  118,  Warsaw,  1886. 

II.  R. 

ELTEKEH  or  ELTEKE :  One  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Dan,  mentioned  twice  in  Joshua — npn^K 
(xix.  44)  and  (xxi.  23).  Eltekeh  with  its 

suburbs  was  given  as  a  residence  to  the  Koliatliite 
Levites.  This  town,  called  in  Assyrian  “Al-ta- 
ku-u,”  was  destroyed  by  Sennacherib  on  his  way  to 
Timnah  and  Ekron,  after  his  defeat  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  (see  Prism  Inscription  in  Schrader’s  “  K.  A.  T.  ” 
2d  ed.,  pp.  171,  289,  292). 
e.  g.  n.  M.  Sel. 

ELVIRA:  The  ancient  Illiberis;  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  hill  north¬ 
west  of  Granada,  Spain,  and  now  in  ruins.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  Spanish  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  Illiberian  Council  which  first  raised  a 
barrier  between  Jew  and  Christian.  This  council, 
held  not  about  320,  as  Gratz  thinks,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  in  303  or  304, 
forbade  Christians,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
intermarry  with  Jews  or  to  have  the  produce  of  their 
fields  blessed  by  Jews,  to  the  end  “  that  the  blessing 
of  the  Church  might  not  seem  void  or  useless.” 
They  were  also  forbidden  to  eat  or  have  any  inter¬ 
course  with  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  Collectio  Canonum  Ecclcsice  Hispaniw,  part 
i.:  Cone.  Elihcritanum ,  1808;  Delos  Rios,  Hist,  delos  Au¬ 
dios,  i.  72  et  scq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  v.  70  et  seq. 
g.  M.  K. 

ELYAS  OE  LONDON  (also  known  as  Elyas 
le  Evesk)  :  Presbyter  of  the  Jews  of  England  1237- 
1257 ;  died  in  London  1284.  He  succeeded  Aaron  of 
York,  represented  London  at  the  so-called  “Jewish 
Parliament”  at  Worcester  in  1240,  and  in  1249  was 
allowed  to  have  Abraham  fil  Aaron  as  his  assistant. 
Henry  III.  exacted  from  him  no  less  a  sum  than 
£10,000,  besides  £100  a  year  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 

Elyas  headed  the  deputation  which  asked  the 
king’s  permission  to  leave  the  country  in  1253.  In 
1255  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  surety  for  the  tallage 
of  the  Jews,  and  two  years  later  he  was  deposed 
from  office,  being  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Ilagin 
(Hayyim).  In  1259,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  lie 
was  said  to  have  been  converted,  and  confessed  to 
having  prepared  poison  for  certain  of  the  English 
nobles;  but  in  1266  he  was  again  treated  as  a  Jew, 
and  compensation  to  the  amount  of  £50  wTas  granted 
him  for  losses  he  had  incurred  during  the  Barons’ 

war.  He  still  remained  one  of  the  most  important 
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Jews  of  London  in  1277,  being  one  of  tlie  few  who 
were  granted  permission  to  trade  as  merchants 
though  they  were  not  members  of  the  Gild  Mer¬ 
chant.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  physician  of 
some  note,  for  his  aid  was  invoked  by  J ean  d’ Aresnes, 
Count  of  Hainault,  in  1280,  and  he  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  count  in  that  year  (“ R.  E.  J.”  xviii. 
250  ct  scq.). 

At  Elyas’  death  an  inquest  made  upon  his  estate 
declared  him  to  be  possessed  of  personal  property  to 
the  value  of  400  marks,  and  of  houses  of  the  yearly 
rental  of  100  shillings.  These  his  widow,  Fluria,  was 
permitted  to  retain  on  payment  to  the  king  of  400 
marks.  One  of  his  houses  appears  to  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  on  Sporier  street,  near  the  Tower,  and  at  the 
expulsion  in  1290  was  granted  to  the  prior  of  Chick- 
sand. 

Elyas  was  an  expert  in  Jewish  law,  being  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  king  to  decide  questions  (“  Select 
Pleas,”  etc.,  p.  86).  A  responsum  of  his  is  quoted 
in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  “  Mordekai  ”  (see  A. 
Berliner,  “Hebriiische  Poesien  Heirs  aus  Norwich,” 
p.  8,  London,  1887). 

Bibliography  :  Prynne,  Short  Demurrer ,  partii.,  sub  annisj 
Jacobs,  in  Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exit.  pp.  22,  45? 
49-51 ;  M.  Paris,  Chronica  Majora ,  v.  398,  441,  730 ;  Select 
Pleas  of  the  Jeioish  Exchequer ,  ed.  Rigg,  pp.  xxxiii.,  80,  88, 
130,  London,  1902 ;  Jacobs,  in  R.  E.  J .  xviii.  259. 

G.  J- 

ELYMAIS  (Elv/aak) :  Generally  denoting  the 
Persian  province  of  Elam  (D^J?)*  It  occurs  in  two 
places  (I  Mace.  vi.  1;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xii.  9,  §  1) 
as  the  name  of  a  rich  city  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  But  the  other  historians  who  relate 
this  event  do  not  mention  any  town  of  this  name. 
The  existence  of  such  a  town  has  been  denied,  the 
name  ini  Macc.  vi.  1  being  explained  (see  Vaihinger 
in  Herzog’s  “  Real-Encyc.  ”  iii.  749)  as  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  of  an  original  “be- ‘Elam  ha-Medinah”  (comp. 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions).  On  the  Talmudical 
identified  with  Elymais,  see  Neubauer,  “  Geo¬ 
graphic  du  Talmud,”  p.  881. 
e.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

4  ELYON.  See  God. 

ELZAS,  ABRAHAM:  Minister  and  author; 
born  in  Elbergen,  Holland,  in  1835;  died  at  Hull, 
England,  1880.  He  was  educated  in  Holland,  and 
went  to  England  from  Russia  about  1867.  He  trav¬ 
eled  extensively,  visiting  for  scholastic  purposes 
many  parts  of  the  world.  In  1871  he  removed  from 
Leeds  to  Hull,  and  there  became  master  of  the  He¬ 
brew  school,  and  for  some  years  filled  the  post  of 
minister  to  the  congregation.  Owing  to  failing 
health  lie  was  obliged  to  resign  his  positions  in  1877. 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  literary  as  well  as  scholastic  pursuits ;  and 
lie  published  translations  of  several  books  of  the 
Bible,  including  “Proverbs,”  1871;  “The  Book  of 
Job,”  1872;  “Minor  Prophets,”  1873-80,  with  crit¬ 
ical  notes. 

Bibliography  :  Jewish  Woi'hl  (London) ,  Aug.  6, 18S0 ;  Hull 
and  Lincolnshire  Times ,  Aug.,  1880 ;  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Anglo-Judaica ,  Nos.  1957,  1960,  1963,  London,  18S8. 

j.  G.  L. 

ELZAS,  BARNETT  ABRAHAM :  American 

rabbi;  born  at  Eydtkulinen.,  Germany,  1S67 ;  edu- 

Y.— 10 


cated  at  Jews’  College  (1880-90),  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London  (“Hollier  Scholar,”  1886),  and  at  Lon¬ 
don  University  (B.A.,  1885).  Elzas  moved  to  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada  (1890),  where  be  entered  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  graduated  (1893).  He  entered  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (1896),  and 
graduated  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  (1900-01). 

His  first  ministerial  charge  was  over  the  Holy 
Blossom  synagogue,  Toronto,  Canada  (1890);  thence 
he  went  to  Sacramento,  Cal.  (1893).  In  1894  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  Beth  Elohim  congregation  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  of  which  he  is  still  the  incumbent. 
Elzas  published  “The  Sabbath -School  Companion” 
(1895-96),  to  which  he  contributed  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles,  which  have  been  collected  and  reprinted  under 
the  title  “Judaism:  an  Exposition,”  Charleston, 
1896.  He  has  recently  (1908)  printed  pamphlets  on 
“  The  History  of  K.  K.  Beth  Elohim  of  Charleston  ” 
and  “The  JeAvs  of  South  Carolina.” 
a.  F.  H.  Y. 

EMADABUN  (A.  Y.  Madiabun) :  A  Levite, 
and  one  of  the  overseers  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (I  Esd.  v.  58).  Probably  a  mere  doublet  of 
“Eliadun,”  the  name  is  omitted  in  the  Yulgate  and 
in  the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  iii.  9). 

e.  g.  ii.  E.  I.  N. 

EMANATION  (Hebrew,  in  caba¬ 
listic  literature,  :  The  doctrine  that  all  exist¬ 

ing  things  have  been  produced  not  by  any  creative 
power,  but  as  successive  outflowings  from  the  God¬ 
head,  -so  that  all  finite  creatures  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Divine  Being.  This  pantheistic  doctrine, 
which  Avas  the  basis  of  many  Oriental  religions  and 
Avas  professed  by  the  Gnostics,  attained  its  highest 
development  in  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonic  schools. 
By  it  the  Neoplatonists  endeavored  to  surmount  the 
threefold  difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of  creation : 
(1)  the  act  of  creation  involves  the  assumption  of  a 
change  in  the  unchangeable  being  of  God;  (2)  it  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  absolutely  infinite  and 
perfect  could  have  produced  imperfect  and  finite 
beings;  (3)  “creatio  ex  nihilo”  is  unimaginable. 
Avicenna  introduced  the  doctrine  of  emanation  into 
Arabic  philosophy,  and  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  of  whom  the  most  authoritative  repre¬ 
sentative  wras  Ibn  Gabirol,  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
speculations  (see  Ibn  Gabirol). 

Bahya,  in  his  “Ma'am  al-Nafs,”  adopts  a  scale  of 
emanation :  the  creating  spirit ;  the  universal  soul, 
Avliicli  moves  the  heavenly  sphere; 
According*  nature ;  darkness,  wrliicli  at  the  begin  - 
to  Bahya.  ning  wras  but  a  capacity  for  receiving 
form ;  the  celestial  spheres ;  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies;  fire;  air;  Avater ;  earth  (“Torat  lia- 
Nefesh,”  ed.  Broyde,  pp.  70,  75;  see  Jewl  Encyc. 
ii.  454,  s.v.  Bahya  ben  Joseph. 

With  the  development  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
the  pure  Aristotelian  Peri  pate  ticism  the  doctrine  of 
emanation  wras  abandoned  by  the  Jewish  philoso¬ 
phers.  It  Avas  opposed  not  only  by  Judah  ha-Levi, 
avIio  wras  adverse  to  all  philosophical  speculations 
(“Cuzari,”  v.  14),  but  also  by  Abraham  ibn  Da’ud, 
avIio  professed  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
theories  of  AAdcenna  (“Emunah  Ramah,”  p.  62). 

Maimomdes,  too,  though  attributing  it  to  Aristotle, 
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set  forth  many  objections  to  it,  and  showed  that  it 
does  not  solve  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  idea  ot 
creation. 

— 

!,re  Bway  fr0of  ae 

Greater  is  Ueir  complexity,  in  consequence  ot  the 

nature  did  t„e' spheres  emanate  front 
them?”  <“Moreh,”ii.22>. 

But  while  rejected  by  Jewish  philosophy,  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  became  the  corner-stone  ot 
the  Cabala.  The  motive  which  led  the  cabahsts  to 
adopt  it  seems  to  have  been,  in  addition  to  that,  f  - 
nisbed  by  the  Neoplatonic  conception  of  God  the 
necessity  of  assigning  a  definite  place  tor  the  Seffiot 
in  the  production  of  the  world,  for  m  the  cieatio 
ex  niliilo  ”  hypothesis  they  are  superfluous.  As  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  appeared  the  cabalistic  Mas- 
seket  Azilut,”  in  which  the  doctrine  was  outlined,  it 
was  considerably  developed  in  the  thirteenth  century 

by  the  Bahirists,  especially  by  Azncl.  Aftei  liar  mg 
o-iven  the  Neoplatonic  reasons  why  the  world  could 
not  have  proceeded  directly  from  God  but  must 

have  been  produced  by  intermediary  agents  he  ex¬ 
pounds  his  doctrine  of  emanation  which  diffci is  fi i  o 
that  of  the  Neoplatonists  in  that,  instead  of  Intelli¬ 
gences,  the  Sefirot  are  the  intermediaries  between 

the  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  fust  Se 

rah  was  latent  in  the  En  Sof  (cabalistic  term  foi 
“God”')  as  a  dynamic  force;  then  the  second  benian 
emanated  as  a  substratum  for  the  intellectual  world*, 
afterward  the  other  Sefirot  emanated  forming  tlie  in¬ 
tellectual,  material,  and  natural  worlds  The  Set.  ot 
are  thus  divided,  according  to  their  order  of  emana¬ 
tion,  into  three  groups:  the  first  three  formed  he 
world  of  thought;  the  next  three  the  world  of  the 

soul-  the  last  four  the  world  of  corporeality. 

Isaac  ibn  Latif,  although  upholding  the  principle 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  still  professes  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  of  the  Sefirot.  The  first  im¬ 
mediate  divine  emanation  is,  according  to  him  the 
“first  created,”  an  absolutely  simple  Being,  the  all- 
containing  substance  of  everything  that  is.  A  new 
element  was  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  emana¬ 
tion  by  the  Ma'areket  group.  It  was  the  pnnciple 
of  a  double  emanation.  From  tlie  three  superior 
spiritual  Sefirot,  which  mark  the  transition  fiom 
the  purely  spiritual  to  the  material,  proceed  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  a  negative  emanation.  All  that  is  good 
comes  from  the  positive;  all  that  is  evil  lias  its 
source  in  the  negative.  This  theory  is  highly  de- 
veloped  in  tlie  Zohar, 

B  Mve Kp&7:  Guttmann*  Ito  GobiroJ, 

rJp n  Arabtsclien  Philosopher  in  Beitidgc  ziiiGfocn. 

XIII.  Jahrhunderts. 


EMANCIPATION  OP  SLAVES.  See  Slaves. 
EMANU-EL :  A  weekly  journal  published  m 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tlie  first  number  was  issued  m 
Mav  1895.  Jacob  Voorsanger  is  the  editor  it  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism  on  the  Pacific  coast.  ^  ^  p 

G. 

EMANUEL,  LEWIS :  Secretary  aud  solicitor 
to  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews;  bom  at, 
Portsmouth  May  14,  1882;  died  m  London  June  19 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Ramsgate,  and  m  18 
was  admitted  to  practise  as  a  solicitor.  He  was  a 
commissioner  for  oaths  and  affidavits  for  South  Aus- 
“  New  Zealand,  and  British  Columbia,  and  m 
1881  published  a  pamphlet  on  “Corrupt  Practises  at 

Parliamentary  Elections.” 

His  le^al  ability  and  communal  zeal  secuied  his 
election  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Deputies  in 
Jan  1869  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  duiing 
which  he  served  the  board  he  came  to  be  complete  y 
identified  with  its  interests.  For  ““  ..‘  j! 

years  he  took  an  active  part  m  the  woik  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  was  a  member  o 
the  council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  of 
the  committee  of  the  Maccaboeans  Club. 

In  politics  Emanuel  was  a  Liberal,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  London  Munici¬ 
pal  Reform  League. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Jewish  World  (Lon¬ 
don),  June  24, 1898.  q  p, 

J. 

EMBDEN  (EMDEN):  A  family  deriving  its 
name  perhaps,  from  Emden,  Germany.  Carl  Adam 
Emden,  privy  councilor  and  high  bailiff  of  Prince 
Sahn-Salm,  was  ennobled  in  1791.  It  is  probable 
that  Eleazar  Solomon  von  Embden  (who  lived  m 
T  midon  about  1817)  was  a  descendant  of  tins  familj . 
Henryk  Hertz)  Heine  (1774-1855)  married  Henriette 
Embden(1787-1868).  See  Heine;  Schiff.  The  re¬ 
cent  descendants  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 

Mnntr  Embden  =  in  1822  Charlotte  Heine  (1800-99) ,  sister 
M  i -on  i of  the  poet,  daughter  of  Samson  H  eme 
(1.90-1866)  an|  Bette  Heine,  nee  van 

Geldern  (1771-1859) 


L  i^ivKAATiPhaol  . .  Hirsch  =  Helen  Ludwig, 

MatbE"  Pr^e»cf  Embden  Freiberr 

d  Aspro  (182.-89)  Embden 

Carlo  Maria,  Prince  _  1890  Ida  de  \e ) 
de  la  Rocca  (b.  1856)  Torre-Loinbardini 


Michael  Christoforo 
(b.  1891) 


Maria  Yvonne 
(b.  1896) 


In  Paris  there  lives  at  present  Louis  K.  Emden, 
who  married  Miss  Van  der  Heym.  There  are  also 
Von  or  Van,  Embdens  to  be  found  in  Suimani, 
heirs  of  J.  G.  van  Embden  (E.  and  A.  J.  van 

Embden,  wealthy  planters:  “ Surinaamsclie  A  ma- 

nak,"  1899,  1900).  The  following  were  students  at 

Leyden.  Holland:  .  . 

1609.  Philip  ab  Embden,  25  years,  junspru- 

dejohannes  Lsevinus  ab  Embden,  21  years, 
jurisprudence. 
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1771.  Solomon  von  Embden,  25  years,  medi¬ 
cine.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  above-mentioned 
Eleazar  Solomon  von  Embden,  who,  therefore,  must 
have  been  born  in  1746. 

There  is  also  a  family  of  the  name  of  Emdcn  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Bibliography  :  Horowitz,  Inschriftcn ,  pp.  704  etseq .,  Frank- 

fort-on-tlie-Main ;  Album  Studiosorum  Acad.  Lngd.  Bat. 

pp.  95,  1105,  1218,  1398,  1402;  Almanacli  de  Gotha,  1903,  p. 

434 ;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  1897,  p.  357 ;  Kneschke,  Adels-Lexihon , 

iii.  102 ;  Karpeles,  Heinrich  Heine ,  1899,  p.  42 ;  Bettelheim, 

Deutschcr  Nckrol.  1900,  p.  138. 

j.  IT.  Gut. 

EMBDEN,  CHARLOTTE.  See  Heine, 
Heinrich. 

EMBDEN,  ELEAZAR  SOLOMON  VON 

(Eliezer  Leser  Levi)  :  German  physician  and  trav¬ 
eler;  born  at  Emrich,  near  Cleves,  between  1770  and 
1780;  graduated  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1800. 
From  1804  to  1816  he  lived  in  England;  he  then  set¬ 
tled  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1888  returned  to  England. 
After  amassing  considerable  wealth  in  Brazil  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Al- 
tona.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Huf eland’s  “  Journal 
of  Practical  Medicine,”  and  published  “The  Conti¬ 
nental  Medical  Repository  ”  (Hamburg,  1817).  With 
Isaac  Metz  he  compiled  a  catalogue  in  Latin  and 
Hebrew  of  the  celebrated  Oppenheim  collection, 
under  the  title  “  Col  lectio  Davidis  ”  (Hamburg,  1826), 
to  which  Embden  contributed  the  Latin  part. 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Chron.  Jan.,  1900 ;  Steinscbneider,  Cat. 

Bodi.  col.  971;  idem,  Hehr.  Bihl.  viii,  44. 

J.  G.  L. 

EMBEZZLEMENT:  The  fraudulent  conver¬ 
sion  to  one’s  own  use  of  goods  or  money  entrusted 
to  one’s  care  and  control.  The  offense  differs  from 
theft  in  that  in  the  latter  the  possession  itself  is 
unlawful. 

The  Mosaic  law  provides  a  penalty  for  embezzle¬ 
ment  in  a  very  restricted  case.  Lev.  v.  20-26  (A. 
V.  vi.  2-7)  deals  with  several  forms  of  dishonesty ; 
e.g.,  where  a  man  denies  to  his  neighbor  goods  or 
money  entrusted  to  him,  or  something  robbed  or 
wrongfully  withheld,  or  goods  lost  by  his  neighbor 
and  found  by  him,  and  where  he  has,  moreover, 
t  alien  an  oath  to  his  false  denial.  He  is  then  required 
to  make  restoration  in  full,  to  add  one-fifth  in  value 
to  the  principal,  and  to  bring,  moreover,  a  ram 
without  blemish  as  a  guilt-offering  to  the  priest, 
who  thereupon  shall  make  atonement,  and  the  sin 
shall  be  forgiven. 

The  Mishnali  treats  this  subject  in  Shebu.  viii.  It 
lays  down  these  principles :  (1)  That  where  the  vol¬ 
untary  or  hired  keeper,  hirer,  or  borrower  swears  to 
an  untrue  statement  as  to  the  loss  of  the  article,  but 
is  not  liable  on  other  grounds,  he  can  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  in  this  way  for  the  false  oath.  (2)  That  where 
he  swears  to  a  mode  of  loss  which  would  exonerate 
him,  but  he  has  consumed  the  deposit  ( e.g .,  eaten  an 
ox),  and  this  is  established  by  witnesses,  he  is  liable 
for  the  single  value ;  but  if  he  confesses,  he  pays  the 
principal,  with  one-fifth  in  addition,  and  brings  his 
guilt-offering.  It  is  supposed  that  he  confesses  will¬ 
ingly,  although  it  costs  him  more,  in  order  to  gain 
the  promised  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  (3)  When  the 
voluntary  keeper  swears  to  a  cause  of  loss  which 
would  excuse  him,  and  witnesses  show  that  he  stole 


the  thing  himself,  lie  pays  double  as  a  thief;  but  if 
he  confesses,  he  pays  only  the  principal,  with  one- 
fifth  in  addition,  and  makes  the  guilt-offering.  It 
must  herd  be  remarked  that  when  the  voluntary 
keeper  seeks  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  deposit  has  been  stolen  from  him,  and  he  is 
shown  to  have  kept  it  for  himself,  he  is  treated  as 
the  thief,  and  is  held  to  double  payment,  under  Ex. 
xxii.  6.  This  is  a  case  in  which  embezzlement  is 
punished  like  theft.  (4)  When  he  swears  to  a  cause 
of  loss  which  would  excuse  him,  and  the  loss  arose 
from  a  cause  which  makes  him  liable,  he  pays  the 
principal  and  one-fifth  in  addition,  and  makes  the 
guilt-offering.  (5)  If  he  denies  outright  the  loan  or 
deposit  under  oath,  he  pays  in  like  manner,  though 
the  loss  may  have  arisen  from  a  justifying  cause. 
The  matter  is  finalW  condensed  in  this  form:  He  who 
changes  (in  his  oath)  from  liability  to  liabilifcyr,  from 
excuse  to  excuse,  or  from  excuse  to  liability,  is  free ; 
but  he  who  changes  from  liability  to  excuse  is  pun¬ 
ishable.  Bee  Bailments,  for  the  modes  of  loss 
which  excuse  a  bailee  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  and 
for  what  losses  he  is  liable. 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EMBROIDERY :  Ornamental  needlework  on 
cloth,  more  frequently  on  linen,  often  executed  in 
variegated  colors  and  designs.  Among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Assyro-Baby Ionian s  this  art  was  highly 
developed,  and  Biblical  texts  make  mention  of  the 
fact.  The  mantle  that  tempted  Achan  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  24)  was  of  Babylonian  make,  i.e.y  according  to 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  v.  1,  §  10),  embroidered  in  gold. 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  embroidered  byssus  from  Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  If  the  chapters  of  Exodus  relating 
the  preparations  for  the  Tabernacle  and  its  erection 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  events  narrated,  proof 
is  established  that  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  the  embroiderer’s  craft.  Wilkinson  (“Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ”  ii.  166)  sees 
adaptations  of  Egyptian  models  in  the  hangings  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37, 
xxxviii.  18)  and  in  Aaron’s  coat  and  girdle  (Ex. 
xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  Delitzsch 
(“  Babel  und  Bibel  ”),  among  others,  assumes  that  in 
this  and  many  other  things  the  Babylonians  must 
be  regarded  as  the  teachers  of  the  Hebrews.  At  all 
events,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Israelitish  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Canaan,  embroidered  cloth  was 
valuable  because  rare  enough  to  be  coveted  as  booty 
in  war  ( J udges  v.  30). 

In  Hebrew  three  words  are  emploj^ed  to  connote 
the  craft  and  the  finished  product:  (1)  “Tashbez” 
and  its  derivative  forms  are  used  exclusively  in 
Exodus  (xxviii.  4)  in  connection  with  sacerdotal 
garments  (A.  Y.  “broidered”;  R.  V.  “checkered”). 
The  root  also  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
princess’  dress,  Ps.  xlv.  14,  where  the  R.  Y.  has 
“inwrought  with  gold.”  In  the  Mishnah  the  root 
stands  for  smoothing  and  ornamenting  wrood  or 
metal  (Hul.  25a,  b).  (2)  “Rakam”  (whence  “rik- 
mah  ”  and  “  rokem  ”)  means  to  embroider  in  colors 
with  the  needle ;  to  variegate  (Judges  v.  30 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10,  13,  18;  xxvi.  16;  xxvii.  7,  16  [comp.  Cornill, 
“Ezekiel,”  text] ;  Ps.  xlv.  15).  It  is  used  also  of 
the  colors  of  feathers  (Ezek.  xvii.  3)  and  of  stones 
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(I  Chron.  xxix.  2).  In  the  Targum  the  derivative 
noun  stands  for  colored  dots;  while  in 

Syriac  KnDp“)D  means  “  freckles.  ”  “  Rokem  ”  is  the 

name  of  the  craftsman  (Ex.  xxvi.  30),  generally  as¬ 
sociated  with  (3)  “liasliab”  (whence  “hoslieb”;  R. 
Y.  “  the  cunning  workman ”).  According  to  Yoma 
72b,  “hoslieb  ”  designates  the  designer  of  the  colored 
pattern,  which  the  rokem  followed  and  executed 
with  the  needle.  But  R.  Neliemiah  is  probably 
more  exact  in  saying  that  the  rokem  works  with  the 
needle,  and  hence  variegates  only  one  side  of  the 
fabric ;  while  the  hoslieb  is  a  weaver  who  works  his 
‘pattern  on  both  sides  (see  Kimlii  to  Judges  v.  30; 
idem ,  in  “  Sefer  ha-Shorashim,  ”  s.v.  HDp");  Moore, 
“Judges,”  p.  171,  with  reference  to  Judges  v.  30). 

Figuratively,  “rakam”  is  used  both  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  15)  and  in  later  Hebrew  (Yer.  Bezali  i. 
60a;  Lev.  B.  xxix. ;  Niddali  24b)  for  the  forming  of 
the  embryo,  undoubtedly  because  the  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  embroidered  pattern. 

E.  G.  H. 

EMBRON  FAMILY,  THE.  See  Ambrok. 

EMBRYO  :  The  young  of  a  mammal  while 

still  connected  with  the  body  of  its  mother.  The 
child  “  en  ventre  sa  mere  ”  of  English  law  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  Ilala- 
kali,  the  former  considering  it  a  separate  living  being, 
and  the  latter  as  only  a  part  or  a  limb  of  its  mother. 
The  view  of  the  ancient  Halakah  was  subsequently 
followed  by  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites,  while  the 
new  Halakah  was  represented  mostly  by  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Rabbinites,  though  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  school  of  Shammai,  known  for  its  con¬ 
servative  tendencies,  tried  to  carry  out  the  tradition 
of  the  old  Halakah.  But  apparently  even  the  Rab- 
binites  were  not  always  consistent.  This  contro¬ 
versy  concerned  mostly  ritual  questions,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  the  embryo  is  qualified  as  permitted 
food  in  the  slaughtering  of  the  cow.  According  to 
the  ancient  Halakah,  which  considers  it  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  being  by  itself,  it  would  require  special 
slaughtering,  and,  as  this  is  impossible,  all  embryos 
arc  therefore  forbidden  for  food.  The  point  would 
also  concern  the  criminal  law,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man 
causing  the  death  of  the  embryo  by  injuring  its 
mother.  According  to  the  old  Halakah  he  would  be 
considered  as  a  murderer;  according  to  the  new  he 
would  only  be  treated  as  a  man  injuring  a  limb. 
Another  instance  would  be  the  execution  of  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  condemned  to  death  by  the  court.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  view  the  execution  could  not  take 
place  until  the  child  was  born ;  according  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  embryo,  as  part  of  her  being,  has  to  suffer  by 
the  death  of  the  mother.  With  regard  to  civil  ques¬ 
tions  it  is  considered  as  a  living  child  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all. 

The  still-born  child  does  not  inherit  from  its 
mother,  so  as  to  transmit  her  inheritance  to  its 
brothers  on  the  father’s  side.  But  if  the  child  lives 
but  an  hour  after  the  mother,  it  does  transmit  her 
inheritance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  gift  or  legacy  to  an  un¬ 
born  child  can  be  made  valid  at  all.  It  is  admitted 
that  if  the  words  of  the  gift  or  legacy  are  “in  prse- 
senti  ”  it  does  not  take  effect,  as  the  child  “  en  ventre  ” 


is  incapable  of  receiving  a  benefit;  if  the  words  are: 
“  When  such  a  woman  gives  birth,  I  give  to  the 
child,”  it  is  still  disputable,  unless  the  embryo  is  the 
child  of  the  giver  himself,  in  which  case  the  gift  or 
legacy  is  valid. 

The  child  unborn  at  the  father’s  death,  but  com¬ 
ing  to  life  afterward,  does  not  diminish  the  share  of 
the  first-born  son.  This  position  of  the  Talmud 
(B.  B.  142a,  b)  is  illustrated  by  Rashbam  (who  here 
takes  Rashi’s  place)  thus:  If  Jacob,  dying,  leaves 
120  miuas  of  silver  and  two  sons — Reuben  (first) 
and  Simeon  (second)— and  his  wife  is  afterward  de¬ 
livered  of  a  third  son,  Levi,  Reuben  gets  one-third 
of  the  whole  (=  40  minas)  and  one-tliird  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  that  is,  he  receives  altogether  66§-  minas ; 
the  remaining  53£  minas  are  divided  equally  between 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  each  receive  26£  minas. 
Should  Levi  die  afterward,  Reuben  would  get  one, 
third  of  the  whole  (=40  minas)  plus  one-half  the 
remainder;  that  is,  Reuben  and  Simeon  would  have 
respectively  80  and  40  minas,  just  as  if  Levi  had  not 
been  born. 

As  has  been  mentioned  under  Agnates,  a  pos¬ 
thumous  first-born  son  does  not  receive  a  double 
share. 

Bibliography  :  Maimonides,  Yad ,  Zekiyyah,  viii.  5 ;  ib.  JYciha- 

lot,  ii.  3;  Hoshcn  Mishpat,  276,  5;  277,  3,  5;  Geiger,  LTr- 
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s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EMDEN  :  Prussian  maritime  town  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Hanover.  It  is  not  known  when  Jews  first 
settled  there.  In  the  sixteenth  century  David  Gans 
mentions  (“Zemah  Dawid,”  1581,  ii.)  Jews  at  Em¬ 
den.  In  the  letter  of  complaints  (March  9,  1590) 
against  Count  Edzard  I.  and  “the  magistrate,”  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  citizens  of  Emden  to  the  imperial  com¬ 
missioners,  who  had  come  to  Emden  to  settle  the 
difficulties  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
the  citizens  included  as  a  grievance  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  permitted  the  public  exercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  they  wore  no  distinctive  badge. 
The  commissioners  dismissed  this  complaint,  and 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  city  as  heretofore.  En- 
no’s  son,  Ulrich  II.,  received  Jews  at  his  court;  and 
once  a  Jewish  couple  was  married  by  a  rabbi  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  This  aroused  the  ire 
of  a  zealous  Lutheran  clergyman,  Walther,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows:  “In  the  presence  of  100 
devils  one  pair  of  devils  has  been  coupled  by  an 
elderly  devil ;  people  have  no  regard  either  for  God 
or  for  myself.”  In  the  memoirs  of  Gllickel  of  ILv- 
meln  (1645-1719)  mention  is  made  of  a  rabbi  of 
Frisia,  of  David  Hanau,  and  of  other  Jews  of 
Emden.  In  1744  Emden,  with  East  Friesland,  be¬ 
came  part  of  Prussia,  and  the  Jews  in  these  districts 
came  under  Prussian  regulations.  At  that  time  the 
yearly  sum  paid  for  protection  by  the  Jews  of  East 
Friesland  amounted  to  776  thalers;  in  Emden  itself 
the  regularly  protected  Jew  had  the  right  to  be¬ 
queath  this  protection  to  one  son,  on  payment  of 
80  thalers. 

On  May  30,  1762,  there  was  an  uprising  against 
the  Jews  of  Emden,  who  were  accused  of  having 
caused  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage;  and  the 
magistrate  did  not  succeed  in  dispersing  the  mob 
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until  the  houses  of  four  of  the  most  wealthy  Jews 
had  been  destroyed,  though  not  sacked.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Napoleon  incorporated  East 
Friesland  with  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  under  his 
brother  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  freed  the  Jews  from 
their  restrictions  and  granted  them  (Feb.  23,  1808) 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  Jews  of  France 
—that  is,  equal  citizenship.  Heavy  payments  for 
protection  were  no  longer  exacted. 
Under  At  that  time  there  were  about  1,364 
French  Jews  in  the  Emden  arrondissement. 
Protection.  Of  that  number  there  were  not  more 
than  500  in  the  city  of  Emden,  and  of 
these  about  100  were  in  indigent  circumstances. 
After  the  consistorial  organization  of  the  six  new 
districts  under  the  central  consistory  of  Paris  in  1811, 
Emden  became  the  seat  of  the  synagogue  for  the 
departmental  localities  of  Oester-Ems  (1,500  Jews), 
W eserrn undungen  (1,129),  and  Oberems  (1,076). 

After  the  wars  of  liberation,  Emden  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Hanover,  and  the  Jews 
were  thrown  back  under  former  conditions,  from 
which  they  were  not  liberated  until  1842.  Since 
1866  Emden,  with  Hanover,  has  belonged  to  Prussia. 
The  community  of  Emden  numbered  in  1902  about 
900. 

Emden  has  been  for  centuries  the  home  of  famous 
rabbis.  The  following  may- be  mentioned:  Mena- 
hem  b.  Jacob  ha-Kohen;  Moses  Simon  b.  Nathan 
ha-Kohen  (d.  1668);  Simon  ha-Kohen  (d.  1725); 
Jacob  Emden  ;  Abraham  b.  Jacob  (d.  1758);  Abra¬ 
ham  Moses  Kelmy  ha-Levi;  Baruch  Koslin;  Mei'r 
Glogau  b.  Aaron  (d.  1809) ;  Abraham  b.  Aryeli  Lob 
b.  liayyim  Lowenstamm;  Samson  Raphael  Ilirsch 
(1841-47);  Hermann  Hamburger  (d.  1870);  P.  Buch- 
holz  (d.  1892);-  Dr.  Lob,  district  rabbi  of  Emden,  in 
1902. 

A  magistrate  of  Emden  is  credited  with  granting, 
in  1649,  privileges  to  Portuguese  Jews,  which  were 
renewed  in  1703,  .and  in  virtue  of  which  they  be¬ 
came  full  citizens.  Among  the  Portuguese  at 
Emden  may  be  mentioned  the  physician  Abraham 
German  (1752),  formerly  living  at  Amsterdam;  Isaac 
van  der  Hock  (1753);  Isaac  de  Lemos  (1765);  and 
Isaac  Aletrino  (1782).  They  were  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  town,  because,  as  the  magistrate  de¬ 
clared,  “People of  this  kind  are  useful,  and  even  in¬ 
dispensable,  for  carrying  on  the  AYest-Iiulian  trade.” 
Four  Jews  of  Emden  are  mentioned  among  those 
who  attended  the  fair  at  Leipsic  in  1690,  and  a  larger 
number  are  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Jacob 
Emden  (Responsa,  ii.,  Nos.  24  et  seq.)  and  in  his 
autobiography  (“Megillat  Sefer,”  ed.  Kahana,  pp. 
219  et  seq.). 
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d.  A.  Lew. 

EMDEN,  HERMANN  SELIGMANN :  Ger 

man  engraver  and  photographer;  born  at  Frankfort- 


on-tlie-Main  Oct.  18,  1815 ;  died  there  Sept.  6,  1875. 
Early  evincing  a  love  for  art  and  unable  to  afford  an 
academic  education,  he  entered  an  engraving  and 
lithographic  establishment  as  an  apprentice,  endeav¬ 
oring  especially  to  perfect  himself  in  the  artistic  side 
of  his  work.  In  1833  he  left  Frankfort  and  went 
to  Ilersfeld,  Darmstadt,  and  Bonn.  His  portrait¬ 
engraving  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  his  views  of  Caub, 
Bornhofen,  and  the  Maxburg  belong  to  this  period. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  photography,  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  a 
studio  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  made  his  rep¬ 
utation  as  photographer  by  the  work  “  Der  Dorn  zu 
Mainz  und  Seine  Denkmaler  in  36  Originalphoto- 
graphien,”  to  which  Liibke  refers  several  times  in 
his  “History  of  Art.”  Emden  was  the  first  to  com¬ 
pose  artistic  photographic  groups  (“Die  Rastatter 
Dragoner,”  “Die  Saarbriicker  Ulanen,”  etc.),  and 
was  also  among  the  first  to  utilize  photography  for 
the  study  of  natural  science. 

s.  A.  AY. 

EMDEN,  JACOB  ISRAEL  BEN  ZEBI 
ASHKENAZI  (Ya‘ABeZ) ;  officially  called  JACOB 
HERSCHEL)  :  German  Talmudist  and  anti-Shab- 
bethaian;  born  at  Altona  June  4,  1697;  died  there 
April  19, 1776.  Until  seventeen  Emden  studied  Tal¬ 
mud  under  his  father,  known  as  “  Hakam  Zebi,  ” 
first  at  Altona,  then  (1710-14)  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1715  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mordecaiben  Naph- 
tali  Koben,  rabbi  of  Ungarisli-Brod,  -Moravia,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  his  father-in-law’s  yeshibah. 
Emden  became  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  literature;  later  he  studied  philosophy, 
Cabala,  and  grammar,  and  made  an  effort  to  acquire 
the  Latin  and  Dutch  languages,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  seriously  hindered  by  his  belief  that  a  Jew 
should  occupy  himself  with  secular  sciences  only 
during  the  hour  of  twilight.  He  was  also  opposed 
to  philosophy,  and  maintained  that  the  “  Moreli  ” 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Maimonides  (“  Mit- 
pahat  Sefarim  ”).  He  spen  t  three  years  at  Ungarisli- 
Brod,  where  he  held  the  office  of  private  lecturer 
in  Talmud.  Then  be  became  a  dealer  in  jewelry 
and  other  articles,  which  occupation  compelled  him 
to  travel.  He  general^  declined  to  accept  the  office 
of  rabbi,  though  in  1728  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  rabbinate  of  Emden,  from  which  place  he  took 
iiis  name. 

In  1733  he  returned  to  Altona,  where  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Jewish  community  to  possess 
a  private  synagogue.  Emden  was  at  first  on  friendly 
terms  with  Moses  Hagis,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
community  at  Altona,  who  was  afterward  turned 
against  Emden  by  some  calumny.  His  relations  with 
Ezekiel  Katzenellenbogen,  the  chief  rabbi  of  the 
German  community,  were  strained  from  the  very 
beginning.  Emden  seems  to  have  considered  every 
successor  of  his  father  as  an  intruder.  A  few  years 
later  Emden  obtained  from  the  King  of  Denmark 
the  privilege  of  establishing  at  Altona  a  printing- 
press.  lie  was  soon  attacked  for  his  publication  of 
the  “  Siddur  ‘Ammude  Shamayim,”  being  accused 
of  having  dealt  arbitrarily  with  the  text.  His  op¬ 
ponents  did  not  cease  denouncing  him  even  after  lie 
had  obtained  for  bis  work  the  approbation  of  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  German  communities. 
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Emden  is  especially  known  for  liis  controversial 
activities,  his  attacks  being  generally  directed 
against  the  adherents,  or  those  he  supposed  to  be 

adherents,  of  SliaTrbetltai  Zebi.  Of  these  controver- 

sies  the  most  celebrated  was  that  with  Jonathan 
Eybesehiitz,  who  in  Emdeirs  eyes  was  a  convicted 
Shabbethaian.  The  controversy  last  ed  several  years, 
continuing  even  after  Eybesehiitz ’s  death.  Emdeirs 
assertion  of  the  heresy  of  his  antagonist  was  chiefly 


based  on  the  interpretation  of  some 
Emden-  amulets  prepared  by  Eybesehiitz,  in 

Eybe-  which  Emden  professed  to  sec  Shab- 

schiitz  bethaian  allusions  (see  Eybescjiutz, 

Con-  Jonathan).  Hostilities  began  before 

troversy.  Eybesehiitz  left  Prague:  when  Eybe- 

schutz  was  named  chief  rabbi  of  the 
three  communities  of  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Wands- 
beck  (1751),  the  controversy  reached  the  stage  of 
intense  and  bitter  antagonism.  Emden  maintained 
that  he  was  at  first  prevented  by  threats  from  pub¬ 
lishing  anything  against  Eybesehiitz.  He  solemnly 
declared  in  his  synagogue  the  writer  of  the  amulets 
to  be  a  Shabbethaian  heretic  and  deserving  of  ex- 
communication. 


The  majority  of  the  community  favoring  Eybe- 
schiitz,  the  council  condemned  Emden  as  a  calumnia¬ 
tor.  People  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommun¬ 
ication,  not  to  attend  Emdeirs  synagogue,  and  lie 
himself  was  forbidden  to  issue  anything  from  his 
press.  As  Emden  still  continued  his  philippics 
against  Eybesehiitz,  he  was  ordered  by  the  council 


Eybesehiitz,  and  had  once  even  excommunicated 
Emden  upon  the  initiative  of  Hayyim  of  Lublin 
(1751).  Thus  in  1756  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 

Constantinov  itppliocl  to  Emden  to  :aicl  in  repressin-.- 

the  Shabbethaian  movement.  As  the  Sliabbetliaians 
referred  much  to  the  Zoliar,  Emden  thought  it  wise 
to  examine  that  book,  and  after  a  careful  study  lie 
concluded  that  a  great  part  of  the  Zoliar  was  the 
production  of  an  impostor  (see  “  Mitpahat  Sefarim  ”). 

Emden ’s  works  show  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  critical  powers  rarely  found  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  who  generally  took  things  for  granted.  He 
was  strictly  Orthodox,  never  deviating  the  least 
from  tradition,  even  when  the  difference  in  time  and 
circumstance  might  have  fairly  been  regarded  as 
warranting  a  deviation  from  the  old  custom.  In  1772 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  having  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  burial  on  the  day  of  death,  the 
Jews  in  his  territories  approached  Emden  with  the 
request  that  lie  demonstrate  from  the  Talmud  that 
a  longer  exposure  of  a  corpse  would  be  against  the 
Law.  Emden  referred  them  to  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  great  influence  with  Christian  authorities ;  but 
as  Mendelssohn  agreed  with  the  ducal  order,  Emden 
wrote  to  him  and  urged  the  desirability  of  opposing 
the  duke  if  only  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  irrelig¬ 
iousness  he  (Mendelssohn)  had  aroused  by  his  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Emden  was  a  very  prolific  writer;  his  works  fall 
into  two  classes,  polemical  and  rabbinical.  Among 
the  former  are : 


of  the  three  communities  to  leave  Altona.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  king’s 
charter,  and  he  was,  as  he  maintained,  relentlessly 
persecuted.  His  life  seeming  to  be  in  actual  danger, 
he  left  the  town  and  took  refuge  in  Amsterdam 
(May,  1751),  where  he  had  many  friends  and  where 
he  joined  the  household  of  his  brother-in-law,  Aryeli 
Lob  b.  Saul,  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazic  community. 
Emden ’s  cause  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the 
court  of  King  Frederick  of  Denmark,  and  on  June 
T  1752,  a  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  Emden, 
severely  censuring  the  council  of  the  three  commu¬ 
nities  and  condemning  them  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
thalers.  Emden  then  returned  to  Altona  and  took 
possession  of  his  synagogue  and  printing-establish¬ 
ment,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  continue  his  agi¬ 
tation  against  Eybesehiitz.  The  latter’s  partizans, 
however,  did  not  desist  from  their  warfare  against 
Emden.  They  accused  him  before  the  authorities  of 
continuing  to  publish  denunciations  against  his  op¬ 
ponent,  One  Friday  evening  (July  8,  1755)  his 
house  was  broken  into  and  his  papers  seized  and 
turned  over  to  the  “  Ober-Prasident,”  Von  Kwalen. 
Six  months  later  Yon  Kwalen  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  three  scholars,  who,  after  a  close  examina¬ 
tion,  found  nothing  which  could  inculpate  Emden. 

Emden  was  undoubtedly  very  quick-tempered 
and  of  a  jealous  disposition.  The  truth  or  falsity 
of  his  denunciations  against  Eybesehiitz  can  not  be 
proved,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  quarreled  with 
almost  all  his  contemporaries.  He  considered  that 
every  man  who  was  not  for  him  was  against  him, 
and  attacked  him  accordingly.  Still,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  authority,  even  among  the 
Polish  rabbis,  the  majority  of  whom  sided  with 


Torat  lia-Kena’ot,  a  biography  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Nebeiniali  Hayyon,  Jonathan  Eybesehiitz,  and  others. 
Amsterdam,  1752. 

‘Ed lit  be-Ya‘akob,  on  the  supposed  heresy  of  Eybesehiitz,  and 
including  Iggeret  Shum,  a  letter  to  the  rabbis 

His  Works,  of  the  “Four  Lands. *’  Altona,  1756. 

Shimmush,  comprising  three  smaller  works: 
Shot  la-Sus  and  Meteg  la-Hainor,  on  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Shabbethaians,  and  Shebet  le-Gew  Kesilim,  a  refutation  of 
heretical  demonstrations.  Amsterdam,  1758-62. 

Sliebirat.  Luhot  ha-Awen,  a  refutation  of  Eybescliutz’s  “  Luhot 
‘Edut.”  Altona,  1759. 

Sehok  ha-Ivesil,  Yekeb  Ze’eb,  and  Gat  Derukah,  three  polemical 
works  published  in  the  “  Hit’abbekut 11  of  one  of  his  pupils.  Al¬ 
tona,  It  62. 

Hereb  Pillyynr,  Iggeret  Purim,  Teslmbot  ha-Miniin,  and  Zik- 
karon  be-Sefer,  on  money-changers  and  bankers  (unpublished). 

His  rabbinical  works  include: 

Lehem  Shamayim,  a  commentary  on  the  Mislmali,  with  a 
treatise  in  two  parts,  on  Maimonides’  “  Yad,”  Bet  ha-Behirah. 
Altona,  1728;  Wandsbeck,  3738. 

Iggeret  Bikkoret,  responsa.  Altona,  3733. 

She’elat  Ya‘abez,  a  collection  of  372  responsa.  Altona,  1739-59, 

Siddur  Teflllah,  an  edition  of  the  ritual  with  a  commentary, 
grammatical  notes,  ritual  laws,  and  various  treatises,  in  three 
parts:  Bet-El,  Sha‘ar  ha-Shamayim,  and  Migdal  ‘Oz.  It  also 
includes  a  treatise  entitled  Eben  Bohan,  and  a  criticism  on 
Menahem  di  Lonzano’s  “  ‘Abodat  Mikdash,”  entitled  Seder 
Abodah.  Altona,  3745-48. 

‘Ez  Abot,  a  commentary  to  Allot,  with  Lehem  Nekudim,  gram¬ 
matical  notes.  Amsterdam,  1751. 

Sha‘agat  Aryeli,  a  sermon,  also  included  in  his  Kishshurim 
le-Ya‘akob.  Amsterdam,  3755. 

Seder  ‘Glam  Kabbah  we-Zuta,  the  two  Seder  ‘Olain  and 
the  Megillat  Ta‘anit,  edited  with  critical  notes.  Hamburg,  1757. 

Mor  u-KezFah,  novelise  on  the  Onih  Hayyim,  ill  two  parts: 
the  first  part,  Mitpahat  Sefarim,  being  an  expurgation  of  the 
Zoliar :  the  second,  a  criticism  on  “  Emunat  Hakamim  ”  and 
“Mishnat  Hakamim, ”  and  polemical  letters  addressed  to  the 
rabbi  of  Konigsberg.  Altona,  1761-68. 

Zizini  u-Ferahim.  a  collection  of  cabalistic  articles  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Altona,  1708. 

Limb  Eresh,  grammatical  notes  on  the  prayers,  and  a  criticism 
of  Solomon  Hena’s  “  Sha‘are  Tellllah.”  Altona,  1709. 


Page  from  Tor  Orau  Hayyim,  bearing  Autograph  Annotations  ok  Jacob  Euden.  Printed  at  Berlin,  1<02. 

(Iu  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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Shemesl)  Zedakali.  Altona,  1772. 

Pesali  Gadol,  Tetillat  Yesliarim,  and  Holi  Ketem.  Altona, 
1775. 

Slia'are  "Azarah.  Altona,  1770. 

Dlbre  Einet  u-Mislipat  Slialom  (n.  d.  and  n.  p.). 

His  unpublished  rabbinical  writings  arc  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Kislisliurim  le-Ya'akob,  collection  of  sermons. 

Za'akat  Dainim,  refutation  of  the  blood  accusation  in  Poland. 
Hala’kah  Pesukab. 

Hilketa  li-Meshiha,  responsum  to  R.  Israel  Lipsrbiitz. 

Mada’ali  Kabbah. 

Gal-kEd,  commentary  to  Knslii  and  to  the  Targum  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Em  la-Binah,  commentary  to  the  whole  Bible. 

Em  la-Mikra  we  la-Masoret,  also  a  commentary  to  the  Bible. 
Marginal  novella?  on  the  Talmud  of  Babylon. 

Megillat  Sefer,  containing  biographies  of  himself  and  of  his 
father. 

Emden  also  annotated  the  following  works: 
Saadia  Gaon’s  “Sefer  ha-Pedut  we  ha-Purk.au  ” ; 
Elijah  Levita’s  “  Meturgeman  ” ;  Estori  Farhi’s 
“  Kaftor  u-Ferali  ” ;  Caro’s  “  Kereti  u-Feleti  ” ;  Isaac 
b.  Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Pa‘aneali  Raza”;  Isaac  Abra- 
vanel’s  “  Rosh  Amanali  ”  ;  Maimonides’  “Iggerot”; 
Moses  Graf’s  “  Wayakhel  Mosheh  ” ;  Benjamin  Musa- 
fia’s  “Musaf  he-*Aruk.”  Wagenaar,  in  his  “Tole- 
dot  Ya'abez  ”  attributes  to  Emden  the  cabalistic 
“  Mahnayim.  ” 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  x.  343-3S8;  Mcgillat  Se¬ 
fer  (Emden's  autobiography),  Warsaw,  1896;  Wagenaar,  To- 
Icclot  Ya'ahcz ,  Amsterdam,  1868 ;  Azulai.  Shemha-GcdoUmf. 
96;  Fiirst,  in  Orient,  Lit.  vii.442;  Halberstamm,  in  Berliner’s 
Magazin ,  v.  203,  ix.  173;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Monatsschrift , 
xl.  330-331,  xli.  333-336,  362-369,  426-429;  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i. 
240-244.  On  the  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eybeschutz 
see  Ha-Shahar ,  vi.  343  ct  seq.,  xii.  181-192,  548-552,  602-610, 
646-652,  686-692. 

S.  S.  M.  Skl. 

EMERALD.  See  Gems. 

EMET  WE-YAZZIB :  The  initial  words  of  the 
morning  benediction  following  the  Shema4  and  clo¬ 
sing  witlr  the  Ge’ullah  (“Redemption”).  Recited 
by  the  priests  after  the  Shema4  in  the  morning  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Temple  hall,  “  lishkat  lia-gazit  ”  (Tamid  v. 
1),  it  has  retained  its  place  in  the  service  ever  since, 
and  the  rule  afterward  was  made  not  to  interrupt 
the  connection  between  the  last  two  words  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  Shema*,  the  chapter  on  zizit, 
and  “  emet,  ”  as  if  the  words,  “  the  Lord  your  God  ” — 
“is  true,”  formed  one  sentence  (comp.  Jer.  x.  10; 
Ber.  ii.  2;  14a,  b).  Zunz  (“  G.  V.”  p.  380)  thinks  the 
original  benediction  contained  only  forty -five  words, 
but  the  fact  that  it  had  the  name  “  Emet  we-Yazzib  ” 
in  the  earliest  times  upsets  his  theory  of  the  original 
simplicity  of  the  benediction.  The  first  sentence, 
“True  and  firm,  established  and  enduring,  right  and 
faithful,  beloved  and  precious,  desirable  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  revered  and  mighty,  well  ordered  and  accepta¬ 
ble,  good  and  beautiful  [a  strange  mixture  of  He¬ 
brew  and  Aramean  words],  is  Thy  word  unto  us 
forever  and  ever,”  refers  to  the  Shema ‘  as  a  solemn 
profession  of  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  followed  by 
two  other  sentences,  beginning  with  “Emet,”  refer¬ 
ring  possibly  to  the  two  other  sections  of  the 
Shema*,  while  the  other  sentences  beginning  with 
“  Emet  ” — the  German  liturgy  has  three,  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  five— are  addressed  to  God,  and  lead  on  to  the 
idea  of  God  as  Redeemer. 

That  the  “  Emet  we-Yazzib  ”  should  contain  refer¬ 
ences  to  God’s  kingdom,  to  the  redemption  of  Israel 


from  Egypt,  and  to  the  wonders  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
a  rule  made  as  early  as  the  tannai tic  time  (Tosef., 
Ber.  ii.  1;  Yer.  Ber.  i.  3d).  Zunz  ( l.c .)  assigns  the 
latter  part,  describing  in  poetic  and  partly  alpha¬ 
betic-acrostic  form  the  wonders  of  divine  redemp¬ 
tion,  to  pavyetanim  of  the  geonic  age.  The  tone, 
however,  of  exuberant  joy  at  Israel’s  redemption, 
the  accentuation  of  the  “humble,”  and  the  special 
reference  to  the  Song  of  Moses  as  the  hymn  of 
“great  rejoicing,”  indicate  aHasidean  origin  (comp. 
Philo,  “  De  Vita  Contemplativa  ” ;  Rev.  xv.  3).  Still, 
the  concluding  formula  was  not  fixed  before  the 
geonic  time  (see  Zunz,  l.c.;  Rapoport,  “Kalir,”  p. 
146;  Liturgy). 

Bibliography:  Abudrabam,  Sirtdur  Shaharit ;  Landshut,  in 
Edelman’s  Hegijon  Leh ,  p.  50,  Konigsberg,  1845  ;  Beer,  A  bo¬ 
rt  at  Yisrael ,  p.  84,  Rodelsheim,  1868 ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  de& 
Volkes  Israel ,  iii.  196,  note  1. 

A.  K. 

EMIGRATION.  See  Migration. 

EMIM  (“terrible  ones”):  A  name  applied  (Deut. 
ii.  10)  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Moab,  though 
the  Septuaginfc  reads  for  it  ’0 /j/uv.  The  name  is  used 
(Gen.  xiv.  5)  to  designate  also  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  of  Kirjathaim.  Here  the  Septuagint  calls  them 
’0 (ifiaioL,  but  in  both  passages  the  Vulgate  supports 
the  Hebrew  text. 

They  are  described  (Deut.  l.c.)  as  the  former  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  laud,  and  are  said  to.  be  “  a  people 
great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim,  which  also 
were  accounted  Repliaim ”  (A.  V.  “giants”). 

Kirjathaim,  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
Gen.  l.c.,  was  north  of  the  Aruon,  among  the  towns 
taken  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37; 
Josh.  xiii.  19;  and  G.  A.  Smith,  “Historical  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  tile  Holy  Land,”  pp.  567,  note  1;  568,  note 
1).  It  is  now  called  “  Kureyat.  ” 

The  name  “  Ernini  ”  was  probably  given  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  terror  inspired  by  these  better-nour¬ 
ished  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  underfed,  undersized 
men  of  the  desert,  seemed  giants. 

J.  JR.  G.  A.  B. 

EMIN  PASHA  (EDUARD  CARL  OSCAR 
THEODOR  SCHNITZER):  German  explorer; 
bom  at  Oppeln,  Prussian  Silesia,  March  28,  1840; 
killed  at  Kinena  Station,  Kongo  Free  State,  Oct.  23 
or  24,  1892.  When  he  was  only  two  years  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Neisse,  where  in  1S46  the  boy  was 
baptized  into  the  Protestant  Church.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  Neisse  gymnasium,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin,  pass¬ 
ing  the  M.D.  examination  in  1864.  From  childhood 
it  was  his  ambition  to  travel.  This  desire  had  such 
a  strong  hold  on  him  that  he  left  the  university  in 
1864  before  passing  his  state  examination,  and  went 
to  England,  then  to  Italy,  and  finally  to  Turkey. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  quarantine  medical  oili- 
cer  at  Antivari  near  Constantinople,  which  posi¬ 
tion  lie  held  for  four  j’ears.  In  1S70  he  became 
physician  to  Ilakki  Ismail  Pasha,  after  whose  death 
lie  paid  (1874)  a  brief  visit  to  his  home,  and,  trav¬ 
eling  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  went 
to  Egypt.  He  arrived  in  Khartum  Dec.  3,  1875, 
joined  Gordon  Pasha,  then  governor  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Provinces,  at  Lado,  became  his  physician, 
taking  the  name  of  “Emin,”  and  was  often  entrusted 
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witli  responsible  political  and  administrative  duties. 
When  Gordon  became  governor-general  of  tlie  Su¬ 
dan,  he  appointed  Emin  Bey  governor  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Provinces  (1878). 

Emin  explored  and  inspected  his  province  with 
indefatigable  zeal.  In  the  meantime  the  Mahdi 
uprising  had  begun,  and  Rauf  Pasha,  the  successor 
of  Gordon,  had  himself  been  succeeded  by  Abd  el- 
Kader  in  1882.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Emin 
Bey  went  to  Khartum.  Returning  to  Lado,  he  found 
that  the  rebellion  had  spread  to  his  province.  He 
had  endeavored  to  keep  control  of  Equatoria,  but 
the  successes  of  the  Mahdi  made  it  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  1888  the  last  steamer  with  merchandise 

and  news  arrived 
from  Khartum.  In 

1885  Khartum  fell 
and  Gordon  was  slain. 
Emin  was  forced  to 
retire  to  Wadelai.  Re¬ 
bellion  broke  out  in 
his  own  camp,  and  in 

1886  he  received  the 
news  officially  that 
the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  had  abandoned 
the  Sudan.  Emin  Pa¬ 
sha  was  given  “un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  permission 
to  retreat  upon  Eng- 

Ernin  Pasha.  lish  territory,  if  nec¬ 

essary  .  ”  For  the  f  ol  - 
lowing  two  years  news  from  Emin  was  scanty,  but 
he  still  held  his  province  and  cared  for  it  as  best  he 
could. 

After  Gordon’s  death,  interest  in  the  Mahdi  up¬ 
rising  centered  around  Emin  Pasha,  and  men  like 
Wilhelm  Junker,  Karl  Peters,  Dr.  Scliweinfurtli, 
and  Stanley  projected  relief  expeditions.  In  1887 
Stanley  was  sent  out  from  England.  After  many 
dangerous  adventures  he  met  Emin  Pasha  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  April  29, 
1888.  A  German  relief  expedition  under  Karl 
Peters  had  been  started,  but  was  abandoned  when 
the  news  from  Stanley  was  received.  Stanley’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Africa  had  changed  Emin  Pasha’s  position 
greatly.  Emin  himself  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
his  province  and  being  relieved.  W hen  the  news  of 
Stanley  reached  Emin’s  soldiers,  an  uprising  took 
place,  and  the  pasha  was  made  a  prisoner  by  his  own 
men,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  Equatoria,  or  to  be 
left  without  their  chief.  Finally,  Emin  consented 
to  follow  Stanley.  On  Dec.  4,  1889,  he  arrived  at 
Bagamoyo  and  was  received  with  great  honor,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  an  accident  which 
changed  his  plans  entirely.  In  March,  1890,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  German  service  to  conduct  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  expedition 
was  not  very  successful.  Emin  Pasha  disobeyed 
instructions,  and  was  therefore  recalled  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  governor  Wissmann.  Emin,  however,  pushed 
onward,  leaving  German  territory  and  marching 
upon  the  territoiy  of  the  Kongo  Free  State.  He  en¬ 
tered  his  old  province,  but,  turning  southwest, 
marched  through  the  Kongo  Free  State  toward  the 


Kongo.  Again  the  news  from  Emin  became  scanty, 
till  in  October,  1892,  Arabs  brought  information  to 
the  coast  that  the  pasha  had  been  assassinated. 

Emin  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  scientific 
explorer,  and  an  able  organizer  and  diplomat.  He 
added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  then  existing  of 
the  ornithology,  ethnography,  and  meteorology  of 
equatorial  Africa. 

Emin  has  left  several  well-kept  diaries,  and  he 
contributed  to  various  journals  and  periodicals. 

Bibliography  :  Georg  Schweitzer,  Brief e  und  TVissemchaft- 

Uche  Aufzeichnungen  Emin  Pasha's,  Eng.  ed.,  New  York,. 

1898  (ii.  313-314  gives  a  full  bibliography) . 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

EMISSARY.  See  Agency,  Law  of  ;  Attorney. 

EMMANUEL.  See  Immanuel. 


EMMAUS  (’E fifiavg,  ’A fifiavg,  ’EfifLavfj.',  probably 
transcriptions  of  flDfl  =  “  warm  [springs]  ”) :  Name  of 
three  places  in  Palestine.  1.  A  town,  or  place, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Gorgias  by  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus  (I  Mace.  iii.  40),  situated  in  southern  Judea, 
22  miles,  or  176  stadia,  from  Jerusalem.  Its  inhab¬ 
itants  were  sold  as  slaves  by  Cassius  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xiv.  11,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  H,  §  2);  but,  through 
the  exertions  of  Hyrcanus,  they  were  freed  by  Mar¬ 
cus  Antonius  (“  Ant.”  xiv.  12,  §  2).  Afterward  Em- 
maus  became  a  Jewish  toparchy,  the  general  of 
which  was  John  the  Essene  (“B.  J.”  ii.  20,  §4). 
Burned  (c.  4  c.e.)  by  the  Roman  general  Varus,  it- 
was  rebuilt  about  220  by  Julius  Africanus,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  “Nicopolis.”  It  is  known  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  “Amwas,”  south-southeast  from  Lydda. 
Emmaus  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash.  The  spelling  varies — D1ND8,  DINDJh  D'BJk 
DIKJoy,  and  D1KDK.  It  is  stated  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  7)  that 
after  the  death  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  all  his  dis¬ 
ciples  remained  at  Jabneli,  with  the  exception  of 
Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak,  who  went  to  Emmaus  because  it 
was  a  healthful  place  with  fresh  water.  Certain  Tal  - 
mudic  doctors  held  discussions  there  (Mak.  13a; 
Ker.  15a).  Two  noble  families  are  mentioned  at 
Emmaus,  whose  daughters  were  married  to  priests 
(‘Ar.  ii.  5). 

2.  A  small  place  in  Galilee,  between  Tiberias  and 
Gadara,  the  Talmudic  nEIT  nrm  mam  jr>m 
and  “n:n  t r)E>n,  once  written  jnDV  (Yer.  ‘Er.  v.  22d; 
Tosef.,  ‘Er.  p.  146,  5;  M.  K.  iii.  S2;  Slieb.  ix.  38). 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xviii.  2,  §  3)  as 
’A fiua&i'c,  and  (“B.  J.”  iv.  1,  §  3)  as  being  colonized 
by  Vespasian. 

3.  A  village  71  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  mentioned  by  Luke  (xxiv.  13) ;  it  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  byEusebius  and  Jeromewith  Emmaus-Nicopolis. 


Bibliography:  Gratz,  in  Mnnatsschrift ,  ii.  112,  113;  Itapo- 
port,  ‘ Erck  Mill  in,  pp.  110-113:  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  100-102; 
Sehiirer,  Geseh.  30  ed.,  i.  20G,  ii.  170. 

E.  G.  II.  SEL. 

EMMERICH  FAMILY.  See  Gomperz. 


EMPEDOCLES  OF  AGRIGENTUM :  Greek 
philosopher  and  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Empedocles’  system,  modified  by  the  Neoplatonic 
school,  entered  into  Arabic  philosophy,  and  found 
exponents  among  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  Spain 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  A  certain 
Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ibn  Masarrali,  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  brought  from  the 
Orient  to  Spain  divers  works  wrongly  attributed  to 
Empedocles. 

The  most  renowned  representative  of  the  pseudo- 
Empedocles’  system  among  Jewish  philosophers  was 
lbn  Gabirol.  Universal  matter,  embracing  all  sim¬ 
ple  and  composite  substances,  to  which  the  immediate 
action  of  the  will  of  God  was  confined,  forms  the 
basis  of  his  “Mekor  IJayyim”;  and  Shem-Tob,  its 
Hebrew  translator,  expressly  says  that  Gabirol  ex¬ 
pounded  therein  the  theories  contained  in  Emped¬ 
ocles  "  On  the  Quintessence  ”  (Munk,  “  Melanges 
de  Philosophic  Juive  et  Arabe,”  p.  3).  Moses  ibn 
Ezra,  in  his  “‘Arugat  ha-Bosem  ”  (“Zion,”ii.  134), 
cites  the  opinion  of  Empedocles  to  the  effect  that 
attributes  can  not  be  ascribed  to  God.  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  in  the  ”  Cuzari7,  (iv.  858,  v.  406),  mentions 
several  times  the  school  of  Empedocles,  wdiich  he 
criticizes,  as  he  does  also  those  of  the  other  philoso¬ 
phers.  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik  (“‘Olam  Katan, p.  52) 
recommends  t  he  works  of  Empedocles  on  the  primal 
will;  while  Maimonides  (“Pe?erha-Dor,”  p.  28b),  as 
a  pure  Aristotelian,  advises  Ibn  Tibbon  not  to  waste 
his  time  on  the  works  of  Empedocles. 

Many  traces  of  Empedocles’  teachings  are  found 
in  the  Cabala.  The  divine  principle  of  love,  which 
plays  so  great  a  part  in  his  system,  is  emphasized  in 
the  Zohar.  “In  love,”  says  the  Zohar,  “is  found 
the  secret  of  divine  unity;  it  is  1oah3  that  unites  the 
higher  and  lower  stages,  laising  the  lower  to  the 
level  of  the  higher,  where  all  must  be  one”  (Zohar, 
Wayakliel,  ii.  216a;  see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  476,  s.v. 
Cabala). 

Bibliography  :  Slmhrastani,  Kitab  al-Milal ,  pp.  261  ct  scq.; 
Munk,  Melanges  de  Philosophic  Juive  ct  Arahe,  p.  241  • 
Steinscbneider,  Hebr.  Bihl .  xiii.  16;  Kaufmann,  Die  A ttri- 
butenlehre  in  dev  Jildischen  Pel igumsph ilosoph ie  des  Mit- 
telcdters ,  pp.  125,  12S,  300;  idem,  Studicn  liber  Salomo  11m 
Gabirol,  1S99. 

k.  I.  Bn. 

EMPEREUR,  CONSTANTIN  L’,  OF  OP- 

PI  JCK :  Professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages;  born  at  Bremen  July,  1591 ;  died  at  Lcj^den 
July  1,  1648.  His  father,  Antonins  Caesar,  driven 
from  his  native  country  by  religious  persecution, 
went  to  Holland.  Constantin  graduated  in  1619, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Hard- 
erwijk,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 

In  1627  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  a  chair  of  Christian  polemics  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  title  “  controversarium  Judaicarum 
professor.”  In  instituting  this  chair  the  university 

Lad  two  aims  in  view:  to  defend  tlie  Cliristian 

religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  Jews  to  Christianity.  Constantin  discharged 
his  duties,  which  were  rather  those  of  a  missionary 
than  of  a  professor,  with  much  tact  and  moderation, 
always  avoiding  aggressiveness. 

Constantin  published  the  following  works:  “Er- 
penii  Grammatica  Chakkeica,  Syra  et  ZEthiopica; 
Talmud  is  Babylonici  Codex  Middotli,”  Amsterdam, 
1628;  “Sjomari  Lyra  Davidis,”  Leyden,  1628  • 
Tractatus  Middot,  sive  de  Mesura  Templi,”  ib. 
1630;  "Abrabanelis  et  Aliorum  Commentatio  in 
Jesaicum”  (Hebrew  and  Latin),  ib.  1631;  “Moses 
Kimchi  Introductio  ad  Scientiam,”  etc.,  ib.  1631;  |  ; 


1  “  Josephi  Jachiadm  Paraphrasis  in  Danielem,”  Am¬ 

sterdam,  1033;  “Itinerarium  Benjaminis  a  Tudela  ” 
(Hebrew  and  Latin),  Leyden,  1633;  “  Clavis  Tab 
niudica,  Completens  Formulas,  Loca  Dialectica  et 
Bhetorica  Priscorum  Juckeorum,”  ib.  1634 ;  “  De  Legi- 
bus  Ebraeorum  Forensibus,  ”  ib.  1637 ;  “  Dispu  tationcs 
Theologies  Harder viceme  sive  Systema  Tlieologi- 
cum,”  ib.  16-18;  “B.  C.  Bert  ramus,  de  Pepublica 
Ebrmorum,”  ib.  1651. 

Bibliography:  Kuenen,  Gcsehiedenis  dev  Jodcn  in  Neder¬ 
land,  pp.  259,  260:  Siegeubeck,  Gesch iedenis  dcr  Leidsclie 
Hoogcschnolc ,  i.  136, 157, 166;  Muller, -Cat.  van  Porter ,  p.  78 ; 
Paquet,  HMoirc  Litteraire  des  Pays-Bas,  iii.  411  et  seq.; 
Stemscimeider,  in  Zcit.  fur  Ilchr .  Bihl.  ii.  149. 

G-  I.  Br. 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE.  See  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Servant. 

EMRXCH,  SOLOMON  BEN  GUMPEL : 

Dayyan  of  Prague  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  called 
“Shishshah  Zir'one  ‘Arugah,”  six  discussions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ritual  laws,  one  of  them  being  with  Ezekiel 
Landau  about  the  law  of  “halizah  ”  (Prague,  1789). 
The  three  initials  of  the  title  of  this  work, 
are  also  the  initials  of  the  author’s  name,  “  Shclomoh 
Zalman  Emricli.” 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  p.  612;  Furst 
Bihl.  Jud.  i.  245.  ' 

K-  M.  Sei, 

EN  KELOHENU  pH) :  Ancient  hymn, 

familiar  from  its  occurrence  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  Additional  Service  (Musaf)  at  festivals,  and 
in  many  liturgies  on  Sabbaths  also.  To  the  four 
titles,  “our  God,”  “our  Lord,”  “our  King,”  “our 
Savior,”  are  successively  prefixed,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  particles,  words  the  initials  of  which  spell  out 
the  acrostic  pDX  (“  Amen  ”).  Two  succeeding  verses 
commence  similarly  with  the  words  “Baruk” 
(Blessed)  and  “Attain7  (Thou),  which  are  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  formula  of  every  benediction  (compare 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  iii.  10).  To  make  up  an 
even  number  of  verses  there  is  added  by  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  a  Biblical  reference  to  desolate  Zion;  by  the 
Ashkenazim,  a  reference  to  the  incense,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  Talmudical  reading  following  the 
hymn.  , 

A  parallel  to  the  “En  Kelohenu”  is  found  in  the 
“  Sefer  Hekalot,”  whence  it  was  probably  taken 
(compare  Jellinek,  “Bet  ka-Midrasli,”  ii.  74  and  iii. 
86).  It  seems  that  originally  the  hymn  began  with 
“Mi  Kelohenu,”  as  found  in  Siddur  R.  Amram.  It 
had  its  present  form,  however,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Rashi,  who  pointed  out  the  existenccof  the  acros¬ 
tics  “Amen,”  “Baruk,”  «  jVttala”  Shibbole  lia.- 

Leket,”  pp.  la  and  31a,  also  “Rokeah,”  §  319). 

For  the  reasons  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  hymn 
Adon  ‘Olam,  every  composer  of  synagogal  melody 
has  prepared  settings  of  “En  Kelohenu.”  Among 
the  Ashkenazim,  however,  it  is  often  read  silently 
by  the  congregation.  The  Sephardim  employ  tlie 
traditional  melody  (A)  given  on  p.  155;  as  in  the 
case  of  others  of  their  old  tunes,  it  is  utilized  also 
for  the  IIallel. 

“En  Kelohenu”  was  often  employed  as  a  table- 
hymn  (Zemiraii)  to  be  sung  before  the  grace  after 
meals  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals.  A  quaint  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  usage  is  preserved  in  “Der  Jude” 
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of  the  convert,  Gottfried  Selig  (1769).  where  (ii.  98)  EN  SOF  (“boundless";  “endless”):  Cabalistic 
it  is  given  as  “an  instance  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  term  for  the  Deity  prior  to  His  self -manifestation  m 
simnim.”  Birnbaum  concludes  that  this  expression  the  production  of  the  world,  probably  derived  from 
caif  not  be  taken  literally,  since  the  melody  as  Ibn  Gabirol’s  term, “  the  Endless  One  ”  (she-en  lo  tik- 


EN  KELOHENU  (A) 


transcribed  contains  notes  much  too  high  for  ac¬ 
curate  rendering  in  the  average  domestic  circle.  It 
is  here  transposed  to  a  more  reasonable  pitch.  In 
some  Palestinian  and  other  Oriental  congregations 
the  hymn  is  similarly  sung  first  in  Hebrew  and 
afterward  in  Spanish. 


lah).  It  was  first  used  by  Azeiel  ben  Men  ahem, 
who,  sharing  the  Neoplatonic  view  that  God  can 
have  no  desire,  thought,  word,  or  action,  emphasized 
by  it  the  negation  of  any  attribute.  The  Zohar  ex¬ 
plains  the  term  “En  Sof”  as  follows:  “Before  He 
gave  any  shape  to  the  world,  before  He  produced 


EN  KELOHENU  (B) 


Bibliography:  Zimz,  Lit  cratin'  gesch.  p.  14;  Birnbaum,  in 
DerJildisclie  Kan  tor ,  188*4,  p.  442;  Cohen,  ill  Jour.  Folksong 
Society.  11)00.  i..  No.  2.  i>.  47  ;  idem,  in  Israel ,  1899,  iii.  50;  Be 


Sola  and  Aguilar,  Ancient  Mcb. 
solo,  Libvo  del  Canli  d'Israi 
Voice  of  Prauer  and  Prais 
J.  Q.  It.  iv.  254,  note. 

A. 

EN-MISHPAT  (OZ'C’D 

Kadesb  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  H. 
b.vunea,  the  place  where 
three  companions  slew  t 
Amorites. 


lies.  Nos.  40  and  4b  bis ;  Con- 
,.e.  No.  154;  Cohen  and  Davis, 
r,  No.  101 ;  S.  Seheehter,  in 

E.  L.  C. 

py)  :  Another  name  for 
V.),  probably  Kadesii- 
Chcdorlaomcr  with  his 
lie  Amalekites  and  the 


any  form,  lie  was  alone,  without  form  and  without 
resemblance  to  anything  else.  Who  then  can  com¬ 
prehend  how  He  was  before  tlie  Creation?  Hence  it 
is  forbidden  to  lend  Him  any  form  or  similitude,  or 
even  to  call  Him  by  His  sacred  name,  or  to  indicate 
Him  by  a  single  letter  or  a  single  point,  .  .  .  But 
after  He  created  the  form  of  the  Heavenly  Man 
na6jf],  He  used  him  as  a  chariot  [rODID]  wherein  to 
descend,  and  lie  wishes  to  be  called  after  His  form, 
which  is  tlie  sacred  name  ‘Tiiwii  J  (partii.,  sec¬ 
tion  “ Bo,”  42b).  In  other  words,  “  Eu  Sof  ”  signifies 
“the  nameless  being.” 


E.  o.  H. 


M.  See. 


‘Ena 

Ending-en 
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In  another  passage  the  Zoliar  reduces  the  term 
to  “  En  ”  (non-existent),  because  God  so  transcends 
human  understanding  as  to  be  practically  non¬ 
existent  (zb.  part  iii.  288b).  Tiie  three  letters  com¬ 
posing  the  word  “En  ”  (pa)  indicate  the  first  three 
purely  spiritual  Sefirot  (“  Shoshan  Sodot,”lb).  Judah 
Hayyat,  in  his  commentary  “Miuhat  Yehudah  ”  on 
the  “Ma'areket  Elahut,”  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  term  “  En  Sof  ” :  “  Any  name  of  God 
which  is  found  in  the  Bible  can  not  be  applied  to  the 
Deity  prior  to  His  self-manifestation  in  the  Creation, 
because  the  letters  of  those  names  were  produced 
only  after  the  emanation.  .  .  .  Moreover,  a  name 
implies  a  limitation  in  its  bearer;  and  this  is  im¬ 
possible  in  connection  with  the  ‘  En  Sof.  ’  ” 

Bibliography:  Franck,  La  Kabbale ,  p.  136,  Paris,  1889: 
Christian  David  Ginzburg,  The  gabbalah ,  p.  105,  London, 
1865;  Joel,  Die  Religiomphilosophie  des  Sohar ,  passim, 
Leipsic,  1849 ;  Myer,  Qahlmlah,  pp.  251  etseq.,  Philadelphia, 
1888;  Ehrenpreis,  Die  EntwicHelung  der  EmanatUmslchre 
in  der  Kabbala  des  XIII.  Jahrhunderts ,  p.  26,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1895;  Karppe,  Etude  sur  les  Origin  c$  et  la  Na¬ 
ture  du  Zoliar ,  p.  344,  Paris,  1901. 

K.  I.  BE. 

‘ENA,  RAB:  Babylonian  scholar  of  the  third 
amoraic  generation  (third  century);  contemporary 
of  Rab  Judah  b.  Ezekiel.  The  two  were  known  as 
“sabe  de  Pumbedita  ”  (elders  of  Pumbedita,  Sanh. 
17b;  ‘Er.  79b  etseq.). 

‘Ena  once  pronounced  at  the  house  of  the  exilarch 
a  halakic  discourse  which  greatly  displeased  his 
younger  contemporary  Rabbah,  and  the  latter  de¬ 
clared  his  statement  to  be  astounding  and  himself  to 
deserve  degradation  by  the  removal  of  his  “  meturge- 
man”  (Hul.  84b;  see  Rashi  ad  loo.). 

Rab  Nahman,  however,  had  a  better  opinion  of 
‘Ena’s  learning.  Twice  'Ena  opposed  Nail  man’s 
views  (Pes.  88a;  Meg.  14b);  and  both  times  Nah¬ 
man,  familiarly  addressing  him  as  “‘Ena  Saba” 
(Old  ‘Ena) or,  according  to  some  versions,  “‘Anya 
Saba”  (  =  “Poor  Old  Man”;  a  play  on  his  name, 

“  ‘Ena”),  points  out  that  ‘Ena’s  views  as  well  as  his 
own  are  right,  their  respective  applications  depend¬ 
ing  on  circumstances.  Both  times  he  prefaces  this 
with  the  remark,  “  From  me  and  from  thee  will  the 
tradition  bear  its  name.” 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

ENCHANTMENT.  See  Divination. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA:  A  work  containing  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  subjects,  or  exhaustive  of  one  subject, 
arranged  in  systematic,  usually  alphabetical,  order. 
Such  works  were  not  unknown  in  the  Orient, 
Among  Greek  and  Syriac  Christians  they  were  based 
upon  homilies  dealing  with  the  six  days  of  Creation. 
Mohammedan  writers  developed  in  course  of  time  a 
large  literature  of  both  general  and  special  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  the  earliest  of  which  seems  to  be  the  “Mafa- 
tih  al-'Ulum  ”  of  Mohammed  ibn  Ahmad  al-Khawa- 
rizmi  (975-997).  The  first  Hebrew  work  of  this  kind 
known  to  us  is  the  mathematical  encyclopedia  of 
Abraham  bar  Hiyyah  of  Barcelona  (c.  1150);  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  it  was  written  upon  Arabic 
models.  It  was  entitled  “Yesode  ha-Tebunah  we- 
Migdol  ha-Emunah,”  and  treated  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  optics,  astronomy,  and  music;  only  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  are  extant.  A  century  later  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  encyclopedia  was  published  by  Gershon  ben 


Solomon  Catalan  of  Arles,  under  the  title  “Sha'ar 
ha-Shanmyim  ”  (Venice,  1547).  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  physics,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
natural  history;  (2)  astronomy;  (3)  theology, ^or 
metaphysics.  Judah  ben  Solomon  ha-Kolien  ibn 
HpDD  (Toledo,  1247)  wrote  a  similar  work,  but  in 
Arabic,  which  he  translated  into  Hebrew  (“Midrash 
ha-Hokmah”).  It  treated  of  logic,  physics,  meta¬ 
physics,  mathematics,  and  the  mystical  sciences. 
As  in  Mohammedan  works,  the  first  three  divisions 
closely  followed  Aristotle.  The  “  Shebile  Emunah  ” 
of  Mei'r  ibn  Aldabi  (fourteenth  century)  went  even 
further,  comprising  more  of  Jewish  theology  and 
practical  ethics  than  other  works  of  this  class;  but  it 
is  largely  a  compilation,  especially  from  the  “Sha'ar 
ha-Shamayim”  of  Gershon  b.  Solomon. 

A  Turkish  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Solo¬ 
mon  ben  Jacob  Almolt,  undertook  the  publication 
of  an  encyclopedia  under  the  title  “Me’assef  le-Kol 
ha-Mahanot,”  but  nothing  further  than  the  plan 
and  prospectus  appeared  (Constantinople,  1580-32). 
Jacob  Zahalon,  rabbi  and  physician  at  Ferrara  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  produced  an  encyclopedia 
under  the  title  “  Ozar  lia-Hokmot.”  It  was  divided 
into  three  volumes,  of  which  only  the  third,  entitled 
“Ozar  ha-Hayyim ”  (Venice,  1683),  and  treating  of 
medicine,  has  been  preserved  and  published.  A  gen¬ 
eral  encyclopedia  was  planned  by  Jair  Hayyim 
Bacharach  (c.  1650),  arranged  according  to  subject- 
matter.  Only  one  volume,  containing  the  index  of 
subjects,  has  come  down  to  us.  A  work  of  the  same 
kind  was  published  (Venice,  1707-08)  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  Tobiah  of  Metz,  under  the  title  “Ma‘aseh  *To- 
bij'yah.”  It  also  was  divided  into  three  parts,  deal¬ 
ing  with  :  (1)  metaphysics,  theology,  astronomy, 
cosmography,  elements;  (2)  medicine;  (3)  botany  and 
zoology.  As  was  the  case  with  their  Arabic  proto¬ 
types,  none  of  these  works  was  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 

The  scarcity  of  secular  encyclopedias  is  compen 
sated  by  the  abundance  of  those  devoted  to  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Midrashic  literature.  To  these  belong 
the  “  ‘Aruk  ”  of.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel  of 
Talmudic  Rome  (twelfth  century),  which  is  as 

Ency-  much  a  Talmudic  encyclopedia  as  a 
clopedias.  lexicon.  The  various  “Yalkutim,” 
the  “  £En  Ya'akob  ”  of  Jacob  Habib, 
etc.,  are  rather  collections  of  Talmudic  and  Mid¬ 
rashic  lore.  The  first  complete  rabbinical  encyclope¬ 
dia  was  composed  by  Isaac  Lampronti,  rabbi  at  Fer¬ 
rara  (1679-1757).  His  “Pahad  Yizhak  ”  is  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  a  large  mass  of 
somewhat  undigested  material,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  rabbinic  literature  down  to  the  writer’s 
own  day  (12  vols.,  Venice,  1750-1813;  the  second 
half  was  published  by  the  Mekize  Nirdamim  Society 
1S64-8S).  Similar  works,  but  of  lesser  importance, 
covering  certain  departments  only  of  Talmudic  or 
rabbinic  literature,  have  been  published  at  various 
periods.  Among  these  is  the  “Torah  we- Hayyim ” 
of  Hayyim  Palagi  (Salonica,  1S4.6),  dealing  with  the 
ethical  part  of  the  Talmud ;  the  “  Nifla’im  Ma'aseka  ” 
of  Abraham  Shalom  Hai  ilftn  (Leghorn,  1881), 
embracing  the  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud; 
the  “Abbi'ah  Hidot,”  by  the  same  author  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding^.);  the  “Or  ‘Enayim ”  of  Isaac  Judah  of 
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Kamarna  (Kamarna,  1882),  an  encyclopedia  of  the 
Cabala;  the  “Kerub  Mimshali”  of  Solomon  Haz- 
zan  of  Alexandria  (Alexandria,  1895),  on  the  hag- 
g-adic  portions  of  the  Talmud. 

To  the  nineteenth  century  belong  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  an  encyclopedia  dealing  with 
Jewish  life  and  literature.  In  1840  an  essay  was 
made  in  Russia  which  was  voiced  in  Jost’s  “An- 
nalen,  ”  and  for  which  the  editor  promised  to  set 
apart' a  separate  column  in  his  journal  entitled  “En- 
cyclopadie  der  Tlieologischen  Literarisclien  Ange- 
le^enheiten  ” ;  but  nothing  further  came  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  (“  Annalen,”  1840,  pp.  161,  236,276,  378).  In 
1844  Steinschneider  and  Cassel  planned  a  compre¬ 
hensive  work  of  this  kind,  and  issued  a  “Plan  der 
Real-  Encyclo- 
padiedcs  Juden- 
thums  ZuniLchst 
fur  die  Mitar- 
beiter  ”  (Kroto- 
schin).  Part  of 
this  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  abbrevia¬ 
tions  by  Stein- 
schneider(“  Heb. 

Bibl.”  xxi.  103), 
which  was  re¬ 
published  in  the 
“  A  r  c  li  i  v  f  ti  r 
Stenographic,” 

1877,  Nos.  466, 

467,  and  in  “  Die 
Neuzeit,”  Vien¬ 
na,  1877  (comp. 

Steinschneider’s 
“Briefe  liber 
eine  Eucyclopa- 
die  der  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Ju- 
dentliums,”  in 
“Orient,  Lit.” 

1843,  pp.  465  et 
seq.).  Various  ar¬ 
ticles,  originally 
written  for  this 
work,  appeared 
elsewhere ;  that 

on  “  Judensteuer,”  by  Selig(Paulus)  Cassel,  appeared 
as  “  Juden  ”  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  “  Allgemeine 
Encyklopadie  der  Wissenschaft  und 
Modern  Kunste  ”  (“  J.  Q.  R.  ”  ix.  233) ;  “  Ader- 
Attempts.  lass  im  Talmud,  ”  by  Alois  Brecher,  ap¬ 
peared  in  “Prager  Medicinische  Wo- 
chenschrift,  ”  1876,  March  22  and  29  (“  Hebr.  Bibl.” 
xviii.  94);  Beer’s  “Abraham”  was  issued  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  book— “  Das  Leben  Abrahams”  (Leipsic,  1859; 
see  “Deutsche  Lit.  Zeitung,”  1893,  p.  1320).  A 
few  years  later  S.  L.  Rapoport  projected,  a  He¬ 
brew  encyclopedia  of  Talmudic  and  rabbinic  liter¬ 
ature.  One  volume  only  appeared,  covering  the 
letter  “alef”  (Prague,  1852),  and  entitled  “Erech 
Millin,  Opus  Encyclopedicum.  Alphabetico  Ordine 
Dispositum,  in  Quo  et  Res  et  Voces  ad  Historiam, 
Geographiam,  Arehseologiam,  Dignitates,  Sectas  II- 
lustresque  Homines  Spectantes,  Quae  in  Utroque 
Talmude,  Tosefta,  Targumicis  Midraschicisque  Li- 


Old  Synagogue  at  Endingen. 

(From  Ulrich,  “Sauimluug  Judischcr  Geschichten,' 


bris  Occurrunt,  Necdum  Satis  Ex plicataB  Sunt,  Illus- 
trantur.  ” 

Another  encyclopedia  in  Hebrew" ,  confined  to  sec¬ 
ular  science,  and  grouped  according  to  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  tvas  undertaken  in  1844  by  Julius  Barasch,  but 
he  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  volume,  devoted  to 
philosophy.  This  wras  entitled  “Ozar  ha-Hokmot, 
Liber  Thesaurus  Scientise  in  Lingua  Hebraica  Con- 
tinens  Fundamenta  Omnium  Scieutiarum.  Sectio 
Philosophica  ”  (Vienna,  1856).  Ezekiel  Lewy,  rabbi 
at  Beuthen,  followed  Rapoport,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  undertook  the  publication  of  an  enc3’do- 
pedia,  in  Hebrew,  of  Halakah,  Midrasli,  and  Hag- 
gadah;  but  only  the  alef  volume,  under  the  title 
“Bikkoret  ha-Talmud,”  appeared  (Vienna,  1863). 

J.  Hamburger, 
rabbi  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, 
was  the  first  to 
successfully 
publish  a  Jewish 
encyclopedia  in 
German,  con¬ 
fined,  however, 
to  Biblical  and 
Talmudical  sub¬ 
jects:  “Real-En- 
cyclopadie  f  ii  r 
Bibel  und  Tal¬ 
mud,”  in  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1870-84, 
the  first  dealing 
with  Biblical,  the 
second  with  Tal¬ 
mudic,  litera¬ 
ture.  From  1896 
to  1901  the  au¬ 
thor  added  a 
third  volume, 
containing  six 
supplementary 
parts  covering  a 
portion  of  the 
literature,  and 
the  most  impor¬ 
tant  -writers,  of 
the  early  Middle 

Ages.  A  newr  title,  “  Real-Encyclopadie  des  Juden- 
thums,”  w7as  given  to  the  whole.  Hamburger’s 
work,  despite  its  disjointed  character  and  untrust¬ 
worthy  citations,  wTas  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  is 
praiseworthy  as  the  work  of  one  man. 

A  publishing  firm  in  Warsaw,  J.  Goldman  &  Com¬ 
pany,  began  in  1888  to  publish  “  Ha-Eshkol,  ”  a  com¬ 
bined  Jewish  and  secular  encyclopedia  in  Hebrew  ; 
but  it  came  to  a  standstill  with  the  article  Dmitf. 
Encyclopedias  were  also  projected  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  (see  “Year-Book  of 
Cen.  Conf.”  1898,  p.  38;  1899,  pp.  80,  97 ;  1900,  p.  86) 
and  by  Ahad  ha-4  Am  in  Russia,  to  "which  latter  the 
Maecenas  Wisotzki  of  Moscow'  promised  to  contrib¬ 
ute  20,000  rubles.  For  the  history  of  the  present 
Jew-ish  Encyclopedia  see  preface  to  volume  I. 

I.  Br.— G. 

ENDINGEN  :  Town  of  Baden,  near  Freiburg, 
famous  in  Jewish  history  through  the  blood  accusa- 
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tion  of  1470.  In  that  year  three  Jews  were  burned 
at  the  stake  upon  a  charge  of  having  murdered 
eight  years  previously  a  Christian  family  of  four 
persons.  The  accused,  subjected  to  torture,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  crime.  The  bones  of  tlieir  sup¬ 
posed  victims  are  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  are  believed  to  work  miracles.  In 
consequence  of  this  event  Jews  were  banished  from 
Endingen;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  that  the  decree  of  banishment  was  an¬ 
nulled  (1785). 

A  writer  of  the  period  made  the  incident  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  drama,  which  was  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  Endingen  April  24,  1616.  Karl  von  Amira 
recently  published  this  drama  with  the  records  of 
the  trial  under  the  title  “Das  Endinger  Judenspiel.” 
The  editor  in  his  preface  proves  the  weakness  of  the 
case  for  the  prosecution. 

Bibliography  :  Urkiindcnbuch  der  Staclt  Freiburg ,  No.  699  ; 
Karl  von  Amira,  Das  Endinger  Judenspiel  in  the  collection 
Neudruckc  Deutscher  Litteraturwerke ,  Halle-ou-the-Saale, 
18S3 ;  Zeitschrift  fllr  die  Gesch.  derJuden  in  Deutschland , 
ii.  35S;  Bev.  Etudes  Juives ,  xvi.  236;  Feilchenfeld,  Josel 
Bosheim ,  p.  5,  Strasburg,  1S98. 

i>.  I.  Br. 

ENDIN’  GEN -LEN  GN  AU.  See  Aargau. 

ENDLER,  SAMUEL  BENZION  :  Talmudist; 
lived  at  Prague  (?)  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Emunat  Yisraei,  ” 
treating  of  morals  and  dogmas  as  dealt  with  by 
Maimonides,  Judah  ha-Levi,  Nahmanides,  and  others 
(Prague,  1832), 

Bibliography:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  41,  No.  773: 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud .  i.  109. 

x.  M.  Set, 

ENDOGAMY.  See  Marriage. 

ENDOR  (“spring  of  Dor”):  Town  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Issachar,  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  It  is  identified  with  the  modern  Endur,  on 
the  northern  decline  of  little  Mt.  Hermon  (Nabi 
Dahi),  a  hamlet  now  abandoned,  but  which  had  in 
Roman  days  a  large  population.  Cheyne,  follow¬ 
ing  Graetz,  reads  “  ‘En  Harod  ”  (see  Judges  vii.  1  ; 
Budde,  “Richter  und  Samuel,”  p.  112). 

According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  author  of  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  considers  Endor  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
plain  of  Kishon  and,  as  such,  of  the  battle-field  of 
Megiddo.  In  I  Sam.  xxix.  1  the  Septuagint  (Manu¬ 
script  A)  reads  'AevAop,  which  is  “Endor,”  not,  as 
Cheyne  and  Klostermann  propose,  “  ‘En  Harod.  ”  If 
the  second  half  of  I  Sam.  xxix.  1  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  later  addition  (Budde,  “Die  Bucher 
Samuel”  [1902],  inMarti’s  “  Kurzer  Hand-Commen- 
tar  zum  Alten  Testament  ”),  Endor  was  the  place  of 
Saul’s  encampment,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the 
witch  whom  he  consulted  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  7). 

E.  G.  H.— E.  I.  N. 

ENDOR,  THE  WITCH  OF.— Biblical  Data  : 

A  necromancer  consulted  by  Saul  in  his  extremity 
when  forsaken  by  Yhwh,  and  whose  ordinary  oracles 
(dreams,  urim,  and  prophets)  had  failed  him.  The 
story  is  found  in  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4-25.  After  Sam¬ 
uel’s  death  and  burial  with  due  mourning  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  Ramah,  Saul  had  driven  all  necromancers  and 


adepts  at  witchcraft  from  the  land.  But  the  Philis¬ 
tines  gathered  their  forces  and  encamped  in  Sliimem, 
and  to  meet  them  Saul  mustered  his  army  on  Gilboa. 
The  Israeli tisli  king,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy’s  numbers,  inquired  ofYnwir,  but  received 
no  answer.  In  this  strait  the  monarch  inquires  for 
a  woman  MX  JlSjn,  “who  possesses  a  talisman” 
(Smith,  “Samuel,”  p.  240)  wherewith  to  invoke  the 
dead,  and  is  informed  that  one  is  staying  at  Endor. 
Disguised,  Saul  repairs  to  the  woman’s  lodgings  at 
night  and  bids  her  summon  for  him  the  one  whom  he 
will  name.  The  witch  suspects  a  snare,  and  refuses 
to  comply  in  view  of  the  fate  meted  out  to  her  class 
by  royal  command.  Assured,  however,  of  immu¬ 
nity,  she  summons  Samuel  at  Saul’s  request.  At 
the  sight  of  Samuel  she  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  charges  the  king,  whom  she  immediately  recog¬ 
nizes,  with  having  deceived  her.  Saul  allays  her 
fears  and  makes  her  tell  him  what  she  has  seen.  She 
saw  “  a  god  [“  elohim  ”]  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ” ; 
“an  old  man  .  .  .  wrapped  in  a  cloak.”  Before 
the  spirit  (unseen)  Saul  prostrates 
Apparition  himself.  Samuel  complains  at  being 
of  Samuel,  disturbed,  but  Saul  pleads  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  his  danger  and  his  abandonment 
by  Yhwii.  Samuel,  however,  refuses  to  give  any 
counsel,  but  announces  the  impending  downfall  of 
the  king  and  his  dynasty.  Saul  faints,  partly  from 
physical  exhaustion  due  to  lack  of  food.  The  witch 
attempts  to  comfort  him,  and  invites  him  to  partake 
of  her  hospitality.  Saul  at  first  refuses,  but  is 
finally  prevailed  upon  by  the  combined  entreaties 
of  the  woman  and  his  servants.  He  eats  and  de¬ 
parts  to  his  fate. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  While  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  the  woman  remains  anonymous,  the 
rabbinical  Midrash  maintains  that  she  was  Zepha- 
niah,  the  mother  of  Abner  (Yalk.,  Sam.  140,  from 
Pirke  R.  El.).  That  a  supernatural  appearance  is 
here  described  is  inferred  from  the  repeated  emphasis 
laid  on  the  statement  that  Samuel  had  died  and  had 
been  buried  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3),  by  which  the 
assumption  that  Samuel  was  still  living  when  sum¬ 
moned,  is  discredited  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  xi.  5).  Still 
he  was  invoked  during  the  first  twelve  months  after 
his  death,  when,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  the  spirit 
still  hovers  near  the  body  (Shab.  152b).  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  incidents  of  the  story  the  Rabbis  have 
developed  the  theory  that  the  uecromancer  sees  the 
spirit  but  is  unable  to  hear  his  speech,  while  the 
person  at  wdiose  instance  the  spirit  is  called  hears 
the  voice  but  fails  to  see;  bystanders  neither  hear 
nor  see  (Yalk.,  lx. ;  Redak  and  RaLBaG’s  commen¬ 
taries).  The  outcry  of  the  woman  at  the  sight  of 
Samuel  was  due  to  his  rising  in  an  unusual  way — 
upright,  not,  as  she  expected,  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  (comp.  LXX.  op&iov  in  verse  14). 

- Critical  View  :  The  story  throws  light  on  the 

prevailing  beliefs  of  primitive  Israel  concerning  the 
possibility  of  summoning  the  dead  and  consulting 
them.  Discussions  concerning  the  historical  verac¬ 
ity  of  this  report,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  its  con¬ 
tents  with  natural  laws  by  assuming  that  the  woman 
palmed  off  some  fraud  on  the  excited  king  exhausted 
by  previous  fasting,  miss  the  point  of  the  Biblical 
account.  The  scene  is  really  a  satire  on  King  Saul, 
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and  tliG  summoning  of  the  dead  is  introduced  only 
incidentally.  He,  the  destroyer  of  the  necromancers, 
forsaken  by  Yirvvir,  himself  repairs  to  a  witch’s 
house,  but  has  only  his  pains  for  his  trouble.  Sam¬ 
uel  refuses  to  help,  and  reiterates  what  Saul’s  fears 
had  anticipated  (Gruneisen,  “Der  Ahnenkultus  und 
die  Urreligion  Israels,”  pp.  152-154,  Halle,  1900). 
31^  used  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  ghost 
with  which  the  witch  was  possessed,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  ancient  conception. 


Bibliography  :  Commentaries  on  Samuel  By  Smith,  Kloster- 
mann,  Tlienius,  and  others ;  Stade,  Gescli.  des  Vo  Ikes  Israel, 
i  425,  504;  Konig,  Offenbarungshcgrift  des  Alten  lest  a- 
ments,  1882,  ii.  150;  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Iieiden- 
thums,  in  his  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  iii.  126,  13o  et  seq.; 
Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode ,  passim. 

V  a  H 


ENEMY,  TREATMENT  OF  AN  :  Hatred  of 
an  enemy  is  a  natural  impulse  of  primitive  peoples ; 
willingness  to  forgive  an  enemy  is  a  mark  of  ad¬ 
vanced  moral  development.  Jewish  teaching,  in 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  other  writings,  gradually  edu¬ 
cates  the  people  toward  the  latter  stage.  Where  there 
are  indications  in  the  Bible  of  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
vengeance  toward  the  enemy  (Ex.  xxiii.  22;  Lev. 
xxvi.  7,  8;  Deut.  vi.  19,  xx.  14,  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  x. 
13;  Judges  v.  31;  I  Sam.  xiv.  24;  Estli.  viii.  13;  ix. 
1,  5,  16),  they  are  for  the  most  part  purely  national¬ 
istic  expressions — hatred  of  the  national  enemy 
being  quite  compatible  with  an  otherwise  kindly 
spirit. 

In  the  earliest  collection  of  laws,  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  command  is  given:  “If 
thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If 
thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  liateth 

Biblical  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  thou 
Commands  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou 
and  shalt  surely  help  with  him  ”  (Ex.  xxiii. 

Precepts.  4,  5).  The  holiness  chapter  of  Leviti¬ 
cus  contains  the  command:  “Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart”  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  The  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is :  “  Re¬ 
joice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth  and  let  not  thy 
heart  be  glad  when  lie  stumbleth  ”  (xxiv.  17).  This 
injunction  is  repeated  as  the  familiar  utterance  of 
Samuel  lia-Katon  (Abot  iv.  26).  Again,  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  says:  “  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give 
him  bread  to  eat,  and  if  he  be  thirsty  give  him 
water  to  drink.  For  thus  shalt  thou  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee  ” 
(xxv.  21,  22).  The  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Jevr- 
ish  Bible  commands  hatred  of  the  enemy  rests  upon 
the  strangely  misunderstood  statement  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount:  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  ene¬ 
mies  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you  ”  (Matt, 
v.  43,  44;  see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  398,  s.v.  Brotherly 
Love). 

Joseph’s  treatment  of  his  brothers  is  exemplary: 
“  Fear  not,  for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ?  and  as  for 
you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it 
for  good.  .  .  .  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not;  I  will 
nourish  you  and  your  little  ones ;  and  he  comforted 
them  and  spake  kindly  unto  them”  (Gen.  1.  19-21). 
Similarly  Moses  prayed  for  the  recovery  of  Miriam, 


who  had  spoken  rebelliously  against  him  (Num. 
xii.  13).  Solomon  is  praised  because,  among  other 
things,  he  did  not  ask  for  the  life  of  his  enemies  (I 
Kings  iii.  11;  II  Chron.  i.  11).  I  Kings  xx.  31  is. 
further  evidence  that  a  loftier  ethical  spirit  prevailed 
in  Israel  than  among  the  surrounding  nations;  the 
servants  of  the  defeated  King  of  Syria  urged  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  triumphant 
foe,  the  King  of  Israel,  for  “  we  have  heard  that  the- 
kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings/’ 
As  a  final  instance  from  the  Bible  the  words  of  Job' 
(xxxi.  29-30,  R.  V.)  may  be  quoted:  “If  I  rejoiced 
at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  Or  lifted  up 
m}rself  when  evil  found  him;  (Yea,  I  suffered  not 
my  mouth  to  sin  By  asking  his  life  with  a  curse).” 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  counsels:  “Forgive 
thy  neighbor  the  hurt  he  hath  done  thee;  and  then 
thy  sins  shall  be  pardoned  when  thou 
In  Apoc-  prayest  ”  (xxviii.  2).  Talmudical  and 
rypha,  Midrashic  literature  contains  many  fine 
Talmud,  teachings  on  this  subject.  MarZutra 
and  prayed  every  evening  upon  retiring : 
Midrash.  “O  my  God,  forgive  all  such  as  have- 
wronged  me”  (Meg.  28a;  B.  B.  15b). 

“  Be  ever  flexible  as  a  reed  [kindly  toward  all] ,  never 
as  inflexible  as  a  cedar  [unforgiving  toward  such  as. 
have  harmed  tliee]”  (Ta‘an.  20b).  “Even  as  God 
forgives  transgressions  without  harboring  revenge, 
so  be  it  also  with  thee,  harbor  no  hatred  in  thy  heart  ” 
(Yalk.  Lev.  613).  “  Why  is  the  ‘  Hallel ’  [the  psalms, 

of  praise]  recited  only  on  the  first  day  of  Passover 
and  not  on  every  day  during  the  Passover  week,  as. 
it  is  recited  every  day  during  the  week  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles?  Because  the  Egyptians  were  sunk 
in  the  sea,  and  I  have  caused  it  to  be  written—'  Re¬ 
joice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth  ’  ”  (Yalk.  Prov. 
960).  In  a  similar  passage  the  angels  are  rebuked  by 
God  for  singing  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  that 
overtook  the  Egyptians:  “The  work  of  My  hands 
sinks  into  the  sea,  and  you  would  sing  before  Me?  ” 
(Sanh.  39b).  Again,  “  If  a  man  finds  both  a  friend 
and  an  enemy  requiring  assistance  he  should  assist 
his  enemy  first  in  order  to  subdue  his  evil  inclina¬ 
tion  ”  (B,  M.  32b).  In  the  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan  (23) 
is  found  this  passage :  “Who  is  strong?  He  who 
converts  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  ”  Talmudical  teach¬ 
ers  held  that  David’s  action  in  cutting  off  the  skirt  of 
Saul’s  robe,  in  order  to  present  it  as  an  evidence  of 
magnanimity  and  as  a  reproach  to  Saul,  was  blame¬ 
worthy,  and  robbed  an  otherwise  noble  deed  of  its 
fine  flavor  (Ber.  62b). 

Nor  does  Judaism,  as  is  often  claimed,  inculcate 
unfriendly  sentiments  toward  non-Jews.  Rabbi 
Joshua  taught:  “An  evil  eye,  the  evil 
Toward  nature,  and  hatred  of  men  put  one  out 
Non- Jews,  of  the  world”  (Ab.  ii.  15).  “It  is  a 
law  of  peace  to  support  the  poor  of  all 
peoples  as  well  as  the  poor  of  Israel,  to  assist  their 
sick,  to  bury  their  dead”  (Git.  61a).  “God  judges 
the  nations  by  their  righteous  members  ”  (‘Ab.  Zarah 
3a).  Of  similar  import  are  Joshua  ben  Hananiah’s 
words:  “The  pious  ones  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  a  share  in  the  future  life.”  “What  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  thirty  coins  (xi.  12)  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  Zeehariali?”  Rabbi  Judah  answered: 
“They  indicate  the  thirty  righteous  men  who  are 
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always  to  be  found  among  the  heathen,  and  whose 
merits  save  their  peoples  ”  (Hul.  92a).  Samuel  says: 
“  It  is  forbidden  to  deceive  any  one,  even  a  heathen  ” 
{ib.  94a).  “  Cultivate  peace  with  thy  brethren,  th}r 

neighbors,  with  all  men,  even  the  heathen”  (Ber. 
17a).  Medieval  teachers  urged  similar  maxims. 
”  Deceive  none,  either  Jew  or  non-Jew,”  wrote  Rabbi 
Lip  man  Mulilhausen  in  the  fifteenth  century  (comp. 
Gudemann,  “  Geschichte  des  Erziehungswesens  der 
J mien  in  Deutschland,”  p.  243),  and  the  “  Sefer  Hasi- 
dim”  enjoins:  “Deceive  no  one  intentionally,  not 
even  the  non-Jew;  quarrel  with  none,  no  matter 
what  his  belief”  (comp.  Zuuz,  “  Z.  G.”  p.  135). 
Baliya  ibn  Pakuda,  in  his  “Hobot  lia-Lebabot,” 
mentions  dislike  of  all  that  is  hateful,  as  the  third 


you  may  prevent  him,  but  you  must  not  injure  him 
beyond  the  point  of  making  him  powerless  to  harm 
you.  If  an  opportunity  offer  of  serving  him  thank 
God  for  the  chance,  and  though  he  has  done  you  the 
most  fearful  wrongs,  forget  the  injuries  you  have 
sustained  at  his  hands.  Make  yourselves  wings  like 
eagles  to  succor  him,  and  refrain  from  reminding 
him  by  a  word  of  his  former  conduct”  (“J.  Q.  R.” 
iii.  474).  Joel  Shamariah  wrote  in  his  last  will  and 
testament:  “If  any  one  did  aught  to  injure  me,  yet 
I  loved  him  in  my  heart.  If  I  felt  inclined  to  hate 
him,  I  at  once  began  to  utter  praises,  so  that  grad¬ 
ually  I  brought  my  heart  to  genuine  love  of  the  man 
who  had  wronged  me  ”  (  ib.) 
k.  D.  P. 


Mount  Engedi  in  Judka. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


of  the  ten  requirements  of  an  exemplary  life,  and 
quotes  Shabbat  88b  in  support  of  his  statement: 
“Such  as  suffer  ill  but  do  it  not,  answer  not  insults, 
and  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  by  love  only,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Scriptural  passage:  ‘They  who  love 
Him  are  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.  ’  ” 
Rabbi  Israel  Lipschutz  of  Danzig  bade  his  heirs: 
“  Do  good  to  all  men,  evil  to  none ;  do  good  even  to 
the  non- Jew  in  the  street,  even  to  an 
Modern  enemy  who  has  pursued  you  with  re- 
Teachings.  lentless  hate.  If  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  revenge,  do  not  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  it,  but  load  your  adversary  with  favors. 
Never  refuse  a  favor  to  any  person,  be  lie  non-Jew 
or  even  an  enemy.  If  your  foe  is  seeking  your  hurt 


ENFRANCHISEMENT.  See  Slaves. 
ENGADDI.  See  Engedi. 

ENGAGEMENTS.  See  Betrothal. 

ENGEDI  )'y)  :  A  town  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  It  was  the  hiding- 
place  of  David  when  he  fled  from  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  1,  2).  Engedi  was  celebrated  for  its  vine¬ 
yards  (Cant.  i.  14),  for  its  balsam  (Shab.  26a; 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  for  its  palms 
(Pliny,  “Historia  Naturalis,”  v.  17;  see  also  Shab. 
26a),  whence  it  was  called  also  “  Ilazazon-tamar  ” 
(the  pruning  of  the  palm-tree;  II  Chron.  xx.  2). 
According  to  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iii.  3,  §  5),  Engedi 
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was  the  center  of  a  toparcliy  under  the  Romans  ; 
it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Essenes,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  still  a  large  village  (Eusebius,  “  Ono- 
masticon, ”  s.v.).  It  is  identified  with  the  modern 
‘Ain  Jidi  (see  Robinson,  “Biblical  Researches,”  ii. 
209,  211,  214). 

e.  g.  H.  M.  Sel. 

ENGEL,  GABOR  (GABRIEL):  Hungarian 
physician  and  surgeon ;  born  at  Maros-Vasarhely, 
Hungary,  in  1852.  After  studying  at  Budapest  and 
Leipsic,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  at  the 
university  hospital  of  Klausenburg  (1880),  privat- 
docent  in  obstetrics  (1881),  director  of  the  Landes- 
spital  (1887),  and  assistant  professor  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  at  Klausenburg  (1893).  He  has  contributed  es¬ 
says  to  the  “  Centralblatt  fur  Gy  nakologie,  ”  the  “  Ar- 
cliiv  fur  Gy  nakologie,  ”  the  “Wiener  Medicinische 
Presse,”  and  the  Hungarian  medical  journals. 
Bibliography:  PaJlas  Lexicon. 

s.  L.  Y. 

ENGEL,  JOSEPH:  Hungarian  sculptor;  born 
1815;  died  in  Budapest  June  29,  1902.  His  father, 
a  poor  merchant,  destined  him  for  the  rabbinate,  and 
had  him  educated  accordingly  at  the  yeshibah'  of 
Presburg.  But  he  soon  deserted  his  Talmudic 
studies  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  wood-carver.  The  latter  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  boy  had  great  talent  for  wood-  and 
bone-carving,  and  he  helped  him  to  enter  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art,  where  he  remained  till  1838.  While  a 
student  he  won  two  prizes.  After  having  worked 
for  some  time  in  Munich  and  Paris,  Engel  went  to 
London,  where,  from  a  simple  stone-carver,  he  be¬ 
came  a  distinguished  sculptor.  His  busts  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Consort  Albert  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  to  the  talented 
young  Hungarian ;  and  through  the  prince’s  inter¬ 
vention  Engel  entered  the  Academy  of  Sculpture, 
where  he  passed  several  years  and  won  many  prizes. 
His  first  work  of  importance  was  a  group  of  statu¬ 
ary,  “Amazons  Fighting,”  which  was  bought  by 
Prince  Albert  for  £600.  This  group  is  now  in  the 
ro}ral  residence,  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight. 

in  1847  Engel  went  to  Rome,  where  he  worked 
for  fully  twenty  years.  This  was  the  most  fruitful 
and  successful  epoch  of  his  activity,  the  sculptures 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  exerting  a  great  influence 
upon  his  studies.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  modeled  the  “Captive  Cupid” 
and  “Innocence,”  besides  a  great  many  other  mytho¬ 
logical  and  ideal  figures  distinguished  by  grace  of 
form  and  masterly  execution.  In  1897  he  exhibited 
in  Manchester  the  “Parsee,”  executed  for  his  core¬ 
ligionist  Sir  David  Salomon,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
His  “Eve  Awakening  to  Life”  won  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1S73.  While  in 
Rome  he  also  finished  the  statue  of  the  Austrian 
general  Count  Franz  Nadasd}r,  which  is  now  in  the 
arsenal  of  Vienna.  His  atelier  was  one  of  the  artis¬ 
tic  centers  of  the  Italian  capital,  and  was  visited  by 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  Czarina  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  King  Louis  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  many  other  royalties  whenever  they  came 
to  the  Eternal  City. 

V.-ll 


After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  thirty  years  abroad 
Engel  returned  in  1866  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  then  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  famous 
Szechenyi  monument,  which  was  unveiled  in  1880. 

Bibliography  :  Reich,  Beth-El ;  Bloch’s  Oesterreichische  Wo - 
chensclirift,  1901,  No.  23. 

b. 

ENGELBERT,  HERMANN  :  German  rabbi; 
born  in  Gudensberg,  Hessen,  July  29,  1830;  died  at 
St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Feb.  5,  1900.  He  attended  the 
Talmudic  school  in  Wurzburg  and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Marburg. 
He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  congregation  of 
Elberfeld,  and  three  years  later  to  the  congregation 
of  Munich.  In  1866  he  became  rabbi  to  the  newly 
organized  community  in  St.  Gall,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

He  wrote :  “  Das  Negative  Verdienst  des  Alten  Tes¬ 
taments  um  die  Unsterblichkeitslehre”  (Berlin,  1857) ; 
“1st  das  Schlachten  der  Thiere  nach  Jildischem 
Ritus  Wirklich  Thierqualerei  ?  ”  (reprinted  from 
the  “St.  Gallen  Tageblatt,”  1867);  “Das  Schachten 
und  die  Bouterole :  Denkschrift  an  den  Grossen  Rath 
des  Kantons  St.  Gallen”  (St.  Gall,  1876);  “Statistik 
des  Judenthums  im  Deutsehen  Reiche,  Ausscliliess- 
lich  Preussens,  und  in  der  Schweiz  ”  (Frank  fort-on- 
the-Main,  1875). 

Bibliography:  Ally.  Zeit .  des  Jud.  lxiv..  No.  T. 

S.  M.  K. 

ENGLAND  :  The  southern  portion  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  dominance  of  the 
capital  city  in  England,  most  of  the  episodes  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history  connected  with  that  country  occurred  at 
London,  and  are  narrated  under  that  heading.  In 
the  present  article  the  more  specifically  historic 
events,  those  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to 
the  state,  will  be  treated,  though  events  that  affected 
public  opinion  have  also  been  included  as  influen¬ 
cing  those  relations.  The  subject  may  be  treated  in 
three  periods :  (a)  pre-expulsion,  ( b )  intermediate,  ( c ) 
resettlement. 

Pre-Expulsion  Period:  There  is  no  evidence 
of  Jewrs  residing  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  fewr  references  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  laws  either  relate  to  Jewish  practises  about 
Easter  or  apply  to  passing  visitors, 
The  Jews  the  Gallo-Jewish  slave-traders,  who 
Came  imported  English  slaves  to  the  Roman 

in  with  the  market  and  thus  brought  about  the 
Normans,  Christianizing  of  England.  William 
of  Malmesbury  (“  Gesta  Rerum  Anglo- 
rum,”  ed.  Duffy,  p.  500)  distinctly  states  that  Will¬ 
iam  the  Conqueror  brought  the  JewTs  from  Rouen 
to  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  state¬ 
ment.  The  Conqueror’s  object  can  easily  be 
guessed.  From  Domesday  it  is  clear  that  his  policy 
wTas  to  get  the  feudal  dues  paid  to  the  royal  treas¬ 
ury  in  coin  rather  than  in  kind,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  wras  necessary  to  have  a  body  of  men  scattered 
through  the  country  that  would  supply  quantities 
of  coin. 

At  first  the  status  of  the  Jew  was  not  strictly  de¬ 
termined.  An  attempt  wTas  made  to  introduce  the 
Continental  principle  that  he  and  all  that  was  his 
wrere  the  king’s  property,  and  a  clause  to  that  effect 
was  inserted  under  Henry  I.  in  some  manuscripts  of 
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the  so-called  “Laws of  Edward  the  Confessor”;  but 
Henry  granted  a  charter  to  Rabbi  Joseph,  the  chief 
Jew  of  London,  and  all  his  followers,  under  which 
they  were  permitted  to  move  about  the  country  with¬ 
out  pa}ring  tolls  or  customs,  to  buy  whatever  was 
brought  to  them,  to  sell  their  pledges  after  holding 
them  a  year  and  a  day,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  to  be  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch.  Special  weight 
was  attributed  to  the  Jew’s  oath,  which  was  valid 
against  that  of  twelve  Christians.  The  sixth  clause 
of  the  charter  was  specially  important:  it  granted 
to  the  Jews  the  right  of  moving  whithersoever  they 
would,  together  with  their  chattels,  as  if  these  were 
the  king’s  own  property  (“  sicutres  propria?  nostra?”). 

Whatever  advantage  accrued  to  the  king  or  to  the 
Jews  from  their  intimate  relations  was  disturbed  by 
the  complete  disorganization  of  the  state  under 
Stephen,  who  burned  down  the  house  of  a  Jew  in 
Oxford  (some  accounts  say  with  a  Jew  in  it)  because 
he  refused  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  king's  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Jews  were  equally  mulcted  by  Em¬ 
press  Maud  and  by  King  Stephen.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the  first  recorded  blood 
accusation  against  the  Jews  of  an}*-  country  was 
brought  in  the  case  of  William  of  Norwich  (1144). 
This  was  followed  later  in  the  century  by  similar 
charges  brought  in  connection  with  the  boys  Harold 
(at  Gloucester,  1168)  and  Robert  (at  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds,  1181).  In  none  of  these  cases  was  any  trial 
held. 

While  the  crusaders  in  Germany  were  trying 
their  swords  upon  the  Jews,  outbursts  against  the 
latter  in  England  were,  according  to  the  Jewish 
chroniclers,  prevented  by  King  Stephen  (“Hebriii- 
sclie  Berichte,”  p.  64). 

W7itli  the  restoration  of  order  under  Henry  II.  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lawless  Flemings,  the  Jews 
renewed  their  activity.  Within  five  years  of  his 
accession  Jews  are  found  at  London,  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Bungay,  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Newport,  Stafford,  Windsor,  and  Read¬ 
ing.  Yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  bury  their  dead 
elsewhere  than  in  London,  a  restriction  which  wasnot 
removed  till  1 177.  Their  spread  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  enabled  the  king  to  draw  upon  them  as  occasion 
demanded ;  he  repaid  them  by  demand  notes  on  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties,  who  accounted  for  payments 
thus  made  in  the  half-yearly  accounts  on  the  pipe- 
rolls  (see  Aaron  of  Lincoln).  But  the  king  was 
soon  to  find  that  others  could  make  use  of  the  Jews 
for  political  purposes.  Strongbow’s  conquest  of 
Ireland  (1170)  was  financed  by  Josce,  a  Jew  of 
Gloucester;  and  the  king  accordingly  fined  Josce 
for  having  lent  money  to  those  under  his  displeasure. 

As  a  rule,  however,  Henry  II.  does  not  appear  to 
have  limited  in  any  way  the  financial  activity  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  noticed  with 
some  dismay  the  favor  shown  to  these  aliens  in  faith 
and  country,  who  amassed  sufficient  riches  to  build 
themselves  houses  of  stone,  a  material  thitherto  used 
only  for  palaces,  though  doubtless  adopted  by  the 
Jews  for  purposes  of  security.  The  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Jews  was  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  visit  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  1158, 
by  that  of  Isaac  of  Chernigov  in  1181,  and  by  the 
resort  to  England  of  the  Jews  who  were  exiled  from 


France  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1182,  among  them 
probably  being  Judah  Sir  Leon  of  Paris. 

Yet  Henry  II.  was  only  biding  his  time  in  permit¬ 
ting  so  much  liberty  to  his  Jewish  subjects.  As 
early  as  1168,  when  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  he  had  seized  the  chief  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Jews  and  sent  them  over  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  while  tailaging  the  rest  5,000  marks  (Ger- 
vase  of  Canterbury,  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  205).  ‘When, 
however,  he  asked  the  rest  of  the  country  to  pay  a 
tithe  for  the  crusade  against  Saladin  in  1186,  he  de¬ 
manded  a  quarter  of  the  Jewish  chattels.  The  tithe 
was  reckoned  at  £70, 000,  the  quarter  at  £60, 000.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  Jews  was  regarded  as  one- fourth  that  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the 
whole  amount  was  paid  at  once,  as  for  many  years 
after  the  imposition  of  the  tallage  arrears  were  de¬ 
manded  from  the  recalcitrant  Jews. 

The  king  had  probably  been  led  to  make  this 
large  demand  upon  the  English  Jewry  by  the  surpri¬ 
sing  windfall  which  came  to  his  treasury  at  the 
death  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  All  property  obtained 
by  usury,  whether  by  Jew  or  by  Christian,  fell  into 
the  king’s  hands  on  the  death  of  the  usurer;  and 
Aaron  of  Lincoln’s  estate  included  no  less  than 
£15,000  of  debts  owed  to  him  by  members  of  the 
baronage  throughout  the  country.  Besides  this,  a 
large  treasure  came  into  the  king’s  hands,  which, 
however,  was  lost  on  being  sent  over  to  Normandy! 

A  special  branch  of  the  treasury,  constituted  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  large  account,  was  known  as 
“Aaron’s  Exchequer  ”  (see  Aaron  of  Lincoln). 

Apart  from  these  exactions  and  a  prohibition 
against  the  carrying  of  arms  in  the  Assize  of  Arms 
in  1181,  the  English  Jews  had  little  to  complain  of 
in  their  treatment  by  Henry  II.,  wlio  was  indeed 
accused  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  unduly 
favoring  those  “enemies  of  Christ.”  They  lived  on 
excellent  terms  with  their  neighbors,  including  the 
clergy ;  they  entered  churches  freely,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  abbeys  in  times  of  commotion.  There  is  even 
a  record  of  two  Cistercian  monks  having  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Judaism;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Jews  freely  criticized  the  more  assailable  sides  of 
Catholicism,  the  performing  of  miracles  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images.  Meanwhile  they  themselves  lived 
in  ostentatious  opulence  in  houses  resembling  palaces, 
and  helped  to  build  a  large  number  of  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  Henry  ’s 
reign  they  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  upper 
classes,  with  whom  they  mostly  came  in  contact. 
The  rise  of  the  crusading  spirit  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  spread  the  disaffection  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  as  -was  shown  with  disastrous  results 
at  the  accession  of  his  son  Richard. 

Richard  I.  had  taken  the  cross  before  his  corona¬ 
tion  (Sept.  3,  1189).  A  number  of  the  principal 
Jews  of  England  presented  themselves 
Massacres  to  do  homage  at  Westminster;  but 
at  London  there  appears  to  have  been  a  super- 
and  York,  stition  against  Hebrews  being  admitted 
to  such  a  holy  ceremony,  and  they 
were  repulsed  during  the  banquet  which  followed  the 
coronation.  The  rumor  spread  from  Westminster  to 
London  that  the  king  had  ordered  a  massacre  of  the 
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Jews;  and  a  mob  in  Old  Jewry,  after  vainly  attack¬ 
ing  throughout  the  day  the  strong  stone  houses  of 
the  Jews,  set  them  on  fire  at  night,  killing  those 
within  who  attempted  to  escape.  The  king  was  en¬ 
raged  at  this  insult  to  his  royal  dignity,  but  took  no 
steps  to  punish  the  offenders,  owing  to  their  large 
numbers.  After  his  departure  on  the  crusade,  riots 
with  loss  of  life  occurred  at  Lynn,  where  the  Jews 
attempted  to  attack  a  baptized  coreligionist  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  The  seafaring  popu¬ 
lation  rose  against  them,  fired  their  houses,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword.  So,  too,  at  Stamford  fair,  on 
March  7,  1190,  many  were  slain,  and  on  March  IS 
fifty-seven  were  slaughtered  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


tower,  and  the  rage  of  the  mob  was  kept  alive  by 
the  exhortation  of  a  Premonstrant  monk,  who  cele¬ 
brated  mass  every  morning  in  his  white  robe  before 
the  walls  of  the  tower  till,  by  accident  or  design,  he 
was  struck  by  a  stone  as  he  approached  too  near  and 
was  crushed.  The  death  of  the  monk  enraged  the 
mob  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  imprisoned  Jews 
saw  no  hopes  of  escaping  death  by  hunger  except  by 
baptism.  Their  religious  leader,  Rabbi  Yom-Tob  of 
Joigny,  exhorted  them  to  slay  themselves  rather  than 
adopt  either  alternative,  and  the  president,  Josce,. 
began  the  self-immolation  by  slaying  his  wife  Anna 
and  his  two  children.  Finally  Josce  was  slain  by 
Yom-Tob  himself.  The  few  who  had  refused  to 


(In  the  British  Museum.) 


The  Jews  of  Lincoln  saved  themselves  only  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  castle. 

Isolated  attacks  on  Jews  occurred  also  at  Col¬ 
chester,  Tlietford,  and  Ospringe,  but  the  most  stri¬ 
king  incident  occurred  at  York  on  the  night  of 
March  16-17,  1190.  Alarmed  by  the  preceding  mas¬ 
sacres  and  by  the  setting  on  fire  of  several  of  their 
houses  bjr  the  mob  of  crusaders  preparing  to  follow 
the  king,  the  Jews  of  York  with  their  leader  Josce 
asked  the  warden  of  the  king’s  castle  at  York  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  their  wives  and  children.  When, 
however,  the  warden  attempted  to  reenter  Clifford 
Tower,  which  he  had  handed  over  to  the  Jews,  the 
latter  refused  to  receive  him ;  and  he  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  John  Marshall,  to 
recover  the  tower.  The  county  militia  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  York  nobles,  headed  by  Richard  Maleb3rs, 
who  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Jews,  besieged  the 


follow  their  example  appealed  in  vain  for  pity  to 
the  Christians,  who  entered  at  daybreak  and  slew 
them.  Finding  that  the  deeds  proving  the  indebt¬ 
edness  of  the  rioters  to  the  Jews  were  not  in  the 
tower,  the  mob  rushed  to  the  cathedral,  and  there 
took  possession  of  them  and  burned  them.  The 
chancellor  Longchamp  attempted  to  punish  the  of¬ 
fenders,  mainly  some  of  the  smaller  barons  indebted 
to  the  Jews,  but  these  had  fled  to  Scotland.  Rich¬ 
ard  Malebys  was  deprived  of  many  of  his  fiefs,  but 
they  were  soon  afterward  restored  to  him.  Most 
of  the  nobles  mentioned  in  the  records  were  con¬ 
nected  with  various  abbeys,  and  were  influenced  by 
religious  prejudice  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to 
free  themselves  from  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Jews  (see  York). 

During  Richard’s  absence  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
during  his  captivity  the  lot  of  the  Jews  was  aggra- 
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vated  by  the  exactions  of  William  de  Longcliamp; 
and  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute  toward 
the  king’s  ransom  5,000  marks,  or 
“  Ordi-  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
nance  of  contribution  of  the  city  of  London.  On 
the  his  return  Richard  determined  to  or- 
J ewry.”  ganize  the  Jewry  in  order  to  insure  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  defrauded,  by 
any  such  outbreaks  as  those  that  occurred  after  his 
coronation,  of  his  just  dues  as  universal  legatee  of 
the  Jewry.  He  accordingly  decided,  in  1194,  that 
records  should  be  kept  by  royal  officials  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Jews,  which  without  such  record 
should  not  be  legal.  Every  debt  was  to  be  entered 
upon  a  chirograph,  one  part  of  which  was  to  be  kept 
by  the  Jewish  creditor,  and  the  other  preserved  in  a 
chest  to  which  only  special  officials  should  have  ac¬ 
cess.  By  this  means  the  king  could  at  any  time 
ascertain  the  property  of  any  Jew  in  the  land;  and 
no  destruction  of  the  bond  held  by  the  Jew  could 
release  the  creditor  from  his  indebtedness.  This 
“  Ordinance  of  the  Jewry  ”  was  practically  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Exchequer  op  the  Jews,  which  made 
all  the  transactions  of  the  English  Jewry  liable  to 
taxation  by  the  King  of  England,  who  thus  became 
a  sleeping  partner  in  all  the  transactions  of  Jewish 
usury.  The  king  besides  demanded  two  bezants  in 
the  pound,  that  is,  10  per  cent,  of  all  sums  recovered 
by  the  Jews  with  the  aid  of  his  courts. 

It  may  perhaps  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact  status 
which  Jews  had  acquired  in  England  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  They  could  not  be  regarded  as 

aliens  anjr  more  tlifin  could  tlie  UN  orman  nobles  -witli 

whom  they  had  originally  come  over;  besides,  alien¬ 
age  could  not  become  hereditary  (Maitland  and  Pol¬ 
lock,  “  History  of  English  Law  ”).  They  were  not 
heretics,  since  their  right  to  exist  was  recognized 
by  the  Church.  They  were  usurers  for  the  most 
part,  and  their  property,  like  that  of  all  usurers, 
escheated  to  the  king  at  their  demise.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  usurious  debts  could  be  recovered 
at  law,  whereas  the  Christian  usurer  could  not  re¬ 
cover  more  than  his  original  loan.  They  were  in 
direct  relation  to  the  king  and  his  courts ;  but  this 
did  not  imply  any  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  to 
tax  them  or  to  take  their  money  without  repay¬ 
ment,  as  is  frequentl}r  exemplified  in  the  pipe-rolls. 
The  aids,  reliefs,  fines,  and  amercements  demanded 
from  them  were  no  other  than  those  asked  from  the 
rest  of  the  king’s  subjects,  though  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Jews  may  have  been  larger.  They 
were  the  king’s  “men,”  it  is  true,  but  no  more  than 
the  barons  of  the  time ;  and  they  had  the  special 
privilege  of  the  baronial  rank,  and  could  move  from 
place  to  place  and  settle  anywhere  without  restric¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  seen  how  this  privilege  was  after¬ 
ward  taken  away  from  them.  Altogether,  the  status 
of  the  English  Jews,  who  partook  of  the  nature  of 
baron,  alien,  heretic,  and  usurer,  was  peculiar;  but, 
on  the  whole, their  lot  was  not  an  unfavorable  one. 

These  conditions,  however,  were  not  destined  to  last 
long.  As  early  as  1198  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  all  Christian  princes,  including  Richard  of  Eng¬ 
land,  calling  upon  them  to  compel  the  remission  of 
all  usury  demanded  by  Jews  from  Christians.  This 


would  of  course  render  their  very  existence  impossi¬ 
ble.  On  July  15, 1205,  the  pope  laid  down  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  Jews  were  doomed  to  perpet- 
XJnder  ual  servitude  because  they  had  crucified 

John,  Jesus.  In  England  the  secular  power 
soon  followed  the  initiative  of  the 
Church.  John,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  disliking 
Jews,  having  become  indebted  to  them  while  a  lad  in 
Ireland,  at  first  treated  them  with  a  show  of  forbear¬ 
ance.  For  the  comparatively  small  charge  of  4,000 
marks,  he  confirmed  the  charter  of  Rabbi  Josce  and 
his  sons,  and  made  it  apply  to  all  the  Jews  of  England ; 
and  lie  wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  the  mayor  of 
London  against  the  attacks  that  were  continually 
being  made  upon  the  Jews  of  that  city,  alone  of  all 
the  cities  of  England.  He  reappointed  one  Jacob 
archpriest  of  all  the  English  Jews  (July  12, 1199). 

But  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1205  a  new 
spirit  seems  to  have  come  over  the  attitude  of  John 
to  his  Jews.  In  the  height  of  his  triumph  over  the 
pope,  he  demanded  the  sum  of  no  less  than  £100,000 
from  the  religious  houses  of  England,  and  66,000 
marks  from  the  Jews  (1210).  One  of  the  latter, 
Abraham  of  Bristol,  who  refused  to  pay  his  quota  of 
10,000  marks,  had, by  order  of  the  king,  seven  of  his 
teeth  extracted,  one  a  day, till  he  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
gorge  (Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  282;  but  see  Ramsay, 
“Angevin  Empire,”  p.  426,  London,  1908).  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1211  many  of  the 
English  rabbis  willingly  joined  in  the  Zionistic  pil¬ 
grimage  of  Joseph  ben  Baruch,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
accompanied  b}r  more  than  300  English  and  French 
rabbis  in  his  j ourney  to  the  Holy  Land.  Yet,  though 

Jolm  squeezed  as  muchas  be  could  out  of  tlie  Jews, 

they  were  an  important  element  on  his  side  in  the 
triangular  struggle  between  king,  barons,  and  muni¬ 
cipalities  which  makes  up  the  constitutional  history 
of  England  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son. 
Even  in  the  Great  Charter  clauses  were  inserted  pre¬ 
venting  the  king  or  his  Jewish  subjects  from  obtain¬ 
ing  interest  during  the  minority  of  an  heir. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  (1216)  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  became,  somewhat  easier,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  Innocent  III.  had  in  the  preceding 
year  caused  the  Lateran  Council  to  pass  the  law 
enforcing  the  Badge  uj)on  the  Jews;  and  in  1218 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
brought  it  into  operation  in  England,  the  badge  ta¬ 
king  the  form  of  an  oblong  white  patch  of  two  finger- 
lengths  by  four.  At  first  the  Jews  thought  of  eva¬ 
ding  the  restriction  by  leaving  the  land  altogether, 
and  directions  were  given  to  the  wardens  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  prevent  any  Jew  from  passing  out 
of  the  country  without  the  king’s  permission.  The 
changed  position  of  the  Jews  was  strikingly  indi¬ 
cated  in  1222,  when  a  deacon  at  Oxford  was  burned 
for  having  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  and  for 
having  married  a  Jewess;  whereas  in  the  twelfth 
century  several  instances  of  such  proselytism  had 
occurred  in  England,  and  no  punishment  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “  crime  ”  (Maitland,  “  Canon  Law  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  pp.  158-179).  The  action  of  the  Church  was 
followed  by  similar  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
English  boroughs.  Henry  at  his  accession  had 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  committees  of  twenty- 
four  burgesses  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
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safety  of  the  Jews  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  while 
he  claimed  jurisdiction  for  his  own  sheriffs  or  con¬ 
stables  in  any  causes  between  Jews 
Jews  and  and  Christians.  This  was  a  great 
Municipal-  source  of  annoyance  to  the  towns, 
ities.  which  were  beginning  to  escape  feu¬ 
dal  dues  and  exactions  of  the  king  by 
compounding  for  a  lump  sum  known  as  the  “  ferm  of 
the  borough”  (“  firma  burgi  ”).  This  exempted  them 
from  the  king’s  jurisdiction;  but  an  exception  was 
made  in  matters  relating  to  the  Jewry,  on  pretext 
of  which  the  king’s  officials  again  and  again  invaded 
the  boroughs.  Petitions  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  king  in  many  instances  to  remove  his  Jews  from 
the  boroughs,  and  they  were  expelled  from  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1190,  Newcastle  in  1234,  Wycombe 
in  1235,  Southampton  in  1236,  Berkliamsted  in  1242, 
Newbury  in  1244;  and  at  last  it  was  enacted  in  1253 
that  Jews  could  freely  reside  in  such  towns  only  as 
had  an  Auciia  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jews’ 
deeds  and  starrs,  from  which  the  king  could  as¬ 
certain  their  capacity  for  further  taxation.  Hence¬ 
forth  they  were  restricted  to  some  twenty -five  towns 
in  England,  and  they  became  in  truth  the  king’s 
chattels.  Any  attempt  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
this  enactment  was  rigidly  met  by  expulsion,  as 
from  Winchelsea  in  1273,  from  Bridgnorth  in  1274, 
and  from  Windsor  in  1283.  By  these  restrictions  it 
became  impossible  for  any  Jew  by  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  evade  payment  of  the  tallage,  which  became 
the  chief  means  of  extortion  under  Henry  III.  after 
the  beneficent  rule  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  been 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  king’s  favorites  (see  Tal- 

But  there  was  probably  another  reason  for  limiting 
Jewish  business  with  the  towns,  for  it  is  likely  that 
the  king  derived  but  very  little  profit  from  the  loans 
of  the  Jews  to  the  burgesses  of  the  towns,  for  it  was 
with  the  smaller  barons,  including  the  superior 
clergy,  that  the  Jews  transacted  most  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  The  smaller  barons,  indeed,  found  themselves 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  in  their 
borrowings  from  the  Jews,  their  indebtedness  to 
whom  fell  in  the  last  resort  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
either  by  escheat  on  the  death  of  the  creditor  or  by 
collection  made  through  the  king’s  officials  when¬ 
ever  the  Jews  were  tallaged.  But  besides  this,  the 
higher  baronage  imitated  the  crown  in  making  use 
of  the  Jews  as  catspaws  to  get  the  lands  of  their 
less  powerful  brethren  into  their  possession;  ad¬ 
vancing  money  to  the  Jew,  sharing  with  him  the 
usury,  and  claiming  the  lands  if  the  debt  failed  to 
be  paid.  Complaint  was  made  of  this  as  earty  as 
the  Synod  of  Worcester  in  1240  (Wilkins,  “Concilia,” 
i.  675-676),  and  nearty  twenty-  years  later  (1259)  the 
lesser  barons  petitioned  the  king  to  find  some  remedy 
for  this  danger  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the 
higher  nobility  (Stubbs,  “Select  Charters,”  p.  365). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Barons’  war 

Jews  and  violent  measures  were  adopted  to  re¬ 
tire  move  all  traces  of  indebtedness  either 
Baronage,  to  the  king  or  to  the  higher  barons. 

The  Jewries  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Northampton,  Winchester,  Cambridge,  Worcester, 
and  Lincoln  were  looted  (1263-65),  and  the  arclioe 
either  destroyed  or  deposited  at  the  headquarters 


of  the  barons  at  Ely.  Simon  de  Montfort,  in¬ 
deed,  who  had  at  an  early  stage  expelled  the  Jews 
from  his  town  of  Leicester,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  power  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  annulled  all  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Jews.  He  had  been  accused  of 
sharing  the  plunder,  but  issued  edicts  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  after  the  battle  (Kingsford,  “  Song  of  Lewes,” 
pp.  59,  80,  Oxford,  1890).  Both  the  Jewry  and  the 
ldng  as  its  representative  must  have  suffered  incal¬ 
culably  by  this  general  wiping  out  of  indebtedness. 

The  value  of  the  Jewry  to  the  royal  treasury  had 
in  fact  become  considerably  lessened  during  the 
thirteenth  century  through  two  circumstances:  the 
king’s  income  from  other  sources  had  continually 
increased  through  the  century  from  about  £35,000 
under  Henry  II.  to  £65,000  under  Edward  I. ;  and 
the  contributions  of  the  Jews  had  decreased  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  the  average  from  tallages, 
etc.,  being  about  £3,000  per  annum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  only  £2,000  in  the  thirteenth.  Besides 
this,  the  king  had  found  other  sources  from  which  to 
obtain  loans.  Italian  merchants,  “  pope’s  usurers  ” 
as  they  were  called,  supplied  him  with  money,  at 
times  on  the  security  of  the  Jewry.  By  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  area  in  which  Jews  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  money-lending  activity  their  means  of 
profit  were  lessened,  while  the  king  by  his  continu¬ 
ous  exactions  prevented  the  automatic  growth  of 
interest.  On  two  occasions,  in  1254  and  1255,  the  Jews 
appealed  vigorously  to  him  or  to  his  representative 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  very 
last  penny  had  been  forced  from  them.  Henry’s  re¬ 
fusal  only  served  to  emphasize  their  entire  depend¬ 
ence  upon  tlae  royal  will.  By  tlie  middle  of  tile 

thirteenth  century  the  Jews  of  England,  liKe  those 
of  the  Continent,  had  become  chattels  of  the  king. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  exactions  he 
could  impose  upon  them,  though  it  was  obviously 
against  his  own  interest  to  deprive  them  entirely  of 
capital,  without  which  they  could  not  gain  for  him 
usurious  interest. 

Further  prejudice  had  been  raised  against  the  Jews 
just  about  this  time  by  the  revival  of  the  charge  of 
ritual  murder.  The  king  had  sold  the  Jewry  to  his 
brother  Richard  of  Cornwall  in  Feb.,  1255,  for  5,000 
marks,  and  had  lost  all  rights  over  it  for  a  year. 
But  in  the  following  August  a  number  of  the  chief 
Jews  who  had  assembled  at  Lincoln  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Berechiah  de  Nicole  were 
seized  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  a  boy  named 
Hugh.  Ninety -one  were  sent  to  London  to  the 
Tower,  eighteen  were  executed  for  refusal  to  plead, 
and  the  rest  were  kept  in  prison  till  the  expiry  of 
Richard’s  control  over  their  property  (see  Hugh  of 
Lincoln). 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  after  the  death  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Edward,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  ruling  power,  though  he  was  only  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  time,  took  measures  to  remedy  the 
chief  complaints  which  had  led  the  nobles  to  the 
outburst  against  the  Jews.  In  1269  Walter  de  Mer¬ 
ton,  the  king’s  counselor,  who  was  himself  indebted 
to  the  Jews,  drew  up  a  measure  denying  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  all  right  to  landed  property  which  might  fall 
into  their  hands  as  a  result  of  their  money-lending. 
They  were  not  to  lend  on  the  security  of  landed 
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property ;  all  existing  bonds  on  real  estate  were  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void ;  and  any  attempt  to  sell  such 
bonds  to  Christians  was  made  a  capital  offense. 
But,  though  the  barons  could  no  longer  alienate 
their  property  as  security  for  loans,  they  could  still 
sell  to  the  Jews;  and  with  this  sale  there  might 
fall  into  Jewish  hands  the  feudal  right  of  tutelage 
and  the  ecclesiastical  right  to  advowson,  both  of 
which  were  indissolubly  connected  with  the  seizin 
of  land  in  fief.  In  1271  the  Jews  as  a  desperate 
measure  attempted  to  force  from  the  king’s  council 
explicit  permission  to  hold  land  with  all  its  privi¬ 
leges;  but  a  Franciscan  friar  made  a  protest  against 
the  “impious  insolence”  of  the  Jews  in  claiming 
such  rights,  and,  he  being  supported  by  the  bishops 
present  as  well  as  b}r  Prince  Edward,  who  presided, 
the  demands  of  the  Jews  were  repudiated,  and  they 
were  furthermore  precluded  from  enjoying  freehold 
in  tenures  of  any  kind.  They  were  even  forbidden 
to  increase  their  holdings  in  London,  as  this  might 
diminish  the  tithes  of  the  Church  (“De  Antiquis 
Legibus  Liber,”  pp.  234  etseq.).  Deprived  thus  of 
all  security  for  large  loan,  the  Jews  were  almost  au¬ 
tomatically  prevented  from  obtaining  new  business ; 
and  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  enactment  of  1271  was 
passed,  Henry  III.,  or  Edward  acting  in  his  name, 
sold  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Jewry  to  Richard  of 
Cornwall  for  as  small  a  sum  as  2,000  marks  (Rymer, 
“  Fcedera.”  i.  439). 

Shortly  after  his  coronation  Edward  I.,  in  1275,  de¬ 
termined  to  solve  by  a  bold  experiment  the  Jewish 
question  as  it  then  existed  in  England.  The  Church 
laws  against  usury  had  recently  been  reiterated  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence  at  the 
The  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  and  Edward 
u  Statutum  in  the  “Statutum  de  Judaismo  ”  abso- 
de  lutely  forbade  Jews  to  lend  on  usury, 
Judaismo,”  but  granted  them  permission  to  en~ 
1275.  ga ge  i n  commerce  and  handicrafts,  and 

even  to  take  farms  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  though  he  expressly  excluded 
them  from  all  the  feudal  advantages  of  the  possession 
of  land.  This  permission,  however,  regarded  as  a 
means  by  which  Jews  in  general  could  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  was  illusory.  Farming  can  not  be  taken  up  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  nor  can  handicrafts  be  acquired 
at  once.  Moreover,  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  gilds  were  already  securing  a  monopoly 
of  all  skilled  labor,  and  in  the  majority  of  markets 
only  those  could  buy  and  sell  who  were  members  of 
the  Gild  Merchant.  By  depriving  the  Jews  of  a 
resort  to  usury,  Edward  was  practically  preventing 
them  from  earning  a  living  at  all  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  then  existing  in  feudal  England;  and  in 
principle  the  “Statute  of  Judaism ”  expelled  them 
fifteen  years  before  the  final  expulsion.  Some  of 
the  Jews  attempted  to  evade  the  law  by  resorting 
to  the  tricks  of  the  Caursines,  who  lent  sums  and 
extorted  bonds  that  included  both  principal  and  in¬ 
terest.  Some  resorted  to  highway  robbery ;  others 
joined  the  Donius  Conversorum  (see  below);  while 
a  considerable  number  appear  to  have  resorted  to 
clipping  the  coin  as  a  means  of  securing  a  precari¬ 
ous  existence.  As  a  consequence,  in  127S  the  whole 
English  Jewry  was  imprisoned;  and  no  less  than 
293  Jews  were  executed  at  London. 


Edward,  having  found  it  impossible  altogether  to 
prevent  usury  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  was  forced 
to  permit  it  in  a  restricted  form  in  a  new  statute, 
probably  dated  about  1280,  allowing  the  Jews  to 
receive  interest  on  their  loans  for  three  years,  or  at 
most  four.  Provisions  were  made  that  all  loans  thus 
negotiated  should  be  duly  registered,  so  that  the 
king  might  have  his  fair  share  of  the  usury  of  the 
Jewry  (“  Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exli.”  pp. 
219,  229).  Loans  arranged  on  these  conditions  could 
not  be  very  secure  or  very  lucrative,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  to  the  king  in  particular  would  be  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  by  the  restricted  form  in  'which 
usury  was  now  permitted.  From  any  removal  of 
these  restrictions  Edward  was  shortly  afterward  de¬ 
barred  by  an  act  of  the  Church. 

Ever  since  the  fourth  Latcran  Council  the  papacy 
had  become  more  and  more  embittered  against  the 
Jews,  owing  to  the  increased  attract- 
The  Church  ivcncss  of  Jewish  rites.  As  an  imme- 
and  diate  result  of  the  council  Stephen 

English  Langton  had  excommunicated  all 

Jews.  Christians  having  anything  to  do  with 
Jews,  and  the  king  showed  sufficient 
sympathy  with  the  Church  policy  against  the  Jews  to 
found  in  1232  the  Do.wus  Coxveksoruji  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  though 
not  until  12S0  did  the  king  cease  to  claim  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  a  Jew  who  became  con¬ 
verted.  John  of  Peckliam,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  closed  all  the  synagogues  in  his  diocese  in 
1282,  and  Edward  I.  issued  a  writ  instructing  his 
officials  to  assist  the  Dominicans  by  forcing  the 
Jews  to  listen  to  their  conversion  sermons.  The 
Jews  had  throughout  been  careless  in  showing  their 
contempt  for  certain  aspects  of  Christianity.  One 
had  seized  the  cross  carried  in  front  of  a  procession 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  12G8,  and  in  1274  a 
Jew  was  burned  for  blasphemy  at  Norwich.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  declar¬ 
ing  any  Jew  found  guilty  of  blasphemy  to  be  liable 
to  the  death  penalty.  At  the  end  of  12S6  Pope 
Honorius  I V.  addressed  a  special  rescript  to  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  pointing  out  the 
evil  effects  on  the  religious  life  of  England  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  perfidious  Jews,  who  studied 
the  Talmud  and  its  abominations,  enticed  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  apostasy,  caused  their  Christian  servants  to 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  generally 
brought  the  Christian  faith  into  disrepute.  On  this 
account  he  called  upon  the  English  state  and 
Church  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  such  pernicious 
intercourse.  The  Church  immediately  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  pope’s  demands  in  a  series  of  enact¬ 
ments  passed  by  the  Synod  of  Exeter  in  1287,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  Church  laws  against  commensal- 
ity  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  against  Jews 
holding  public  office,  or  having  Christian  servants, 
or  appearing  in  public  at  Easter;  forbidding  Jewish 
physicians  to  practise;  and  reenacting  the  ordinance 
of  the  Synod  of  Oxford  held  in  1222,  which  forbade 
the  building  of  new  synagogues,  and  denied  to  Jews 
entrance  into  churches. 

After  the  experience  in  Jewish  legislation  which 
Edward  I.  had  from  1269  onward,  there  was  only  one 
answer  he  could  give  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church  to 
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these  demands:  If  the  Jews  were  not  to  have  inter¬ 
course  with  their  fellow  citizens  as  artisans,  mer¬ 
chants,  or  farmers,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  take 
usury,  the  only  alternative  was  for  them  to  leave  the 
country.  He  immediately  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Gascony,  a  province  still  held  by  England  and  in 
which  he  was  traveling  at  the  time ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England  (July  18, 1290)  he  issued  writs  to  the  sher- 


Witsand;  others  were  drowned  on  their  way  to 
France.  Of  the  16,000  who  left,  about  one-tenth 
went  to  Flanders,  their  passage  being  paid  by  the 
king ;  and  a  number  are  found  a  short  time  later  in 
the  Paris  Jewry.  The  king’s  booty  was  not  of  great 
amount,  for  the  total  rental  of  the  houses  which  fell 
into  his  hands  was  not  more  than  £130,  and  the 
debts  owed  to  the  Jews,  of  which  he  could  collect  only 


Map  of  England  Showing  Towns  Where  Jews  Resided  Before  the  Expulsion  in  1290. 

(Capitals  indicate  towns  where  archie  were  deposited  ;  italics,  towns  from  which  Jews  were  expelled  before  1290.) 


ills  of  all  the  English  counties  ordering  them  to  en¬ 
force  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  all  Jews  should  leave 
England  before  All  Saints’  Day  of  that 
The  year.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  their 
Expulsion,  portable  property;  but  their  houses 
escheated  to  the  king,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  favored  persons  who  were  allowed  to 
sell  theirs  before  they  left.  Some  of  them  were  robbed 
by  the  captains  who  undertook  to  transport  them  to 


the  principal,  did  not  exceed  £9,000.  Parliament 
was  said  to  have  voted  one-tentli  of  the  tithes  and 
one-fifteenth  of  the  personal  property  in  gratitude 
for  the  expulsion,  but  this  merely  represents  contem¬ 
porary  prejudice.  Edward’s  act  was  not  an  act  of 
grace  to  the  nation ;  as  has  been  seen,  no  alternative 
was  left  to  him.  The  Church  would  not  allow  the 
Jews  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  English  na  ¬ 
tion,  and  they  therefore  had  to  leave  the  country. 
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During  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
their  stay  the  position  of  the  Jews  had  steadily 
grown  worse.  At  first,  treated  with  special  favor 
and  allowed  to  amass  considerable  wealth,  they  had 
formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  royal  organization. 
Two  or  three  of  them  are  mentioned  as  physicians, 
and  several  monks  are  said  to  have  been  converted 
to  Judaism.  They  collected  books  and  built  them¬ 
selves  palatial  residences;  but  after  the  massacres 
under  Richard  I.  and  the  exactions  of  John  they 
gradually  became  serfs  of  the  king — mere  chat¬ 
tels  which  he  from  time  to  time  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Their  relations  to  their  neighbors,  which 
were  at  first  friendly,  became  more  and  more  embit¬ 
tered,  though  occasionally  they  are  found  joining 
with  Christians  in  hunting  (see  Colchester). 

The  increasing  degradation  of  their  political  status 
is  paralleled  by  the  scantiness  of  their  literary  out¬ 
put  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  twelfth.  In  the  earlier  century  they  were 
visited  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Literature.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Judah  Sir  Leon, 
Iom-Tob  of  Joigny,  and  Jacob  of 
Orleans.  A  whole  school  of  grammarians  appears 
to  have  existed  among  them,  including  Moses  b. 
Yom-Tob,  Moses  b.  Isaac,  and  Samuel  ha -Nakdan 
of  Bristol.  Berechiah  b.  Natronai  iia-Nakdan 
produced  in  England  his  “Fox  Fables,”  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  only  a 
few  authorities,  like  Moses  of  London,  Berechiah 
de  Nicole,  Aaron  of  Canterbury,  and  Elyas  of 
London,  are  known,  together  with  Jacob  b.  Judah 
of  London,  author  of  a  work  on  the  ritual,  “  ‘Ez 
Hayyim,  ”  and  MeiT  of  Norwich,  a  liturgical  poet. 
Throughout  they  were  a  branch  of  the  French  Jewry, 
speaking  French  and  writing  French  glosses,  and  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  eve  of  the  expulsion  they  wrote  French 
in  ordinary  correspondence  (“R.  E.  J.”  xviii.  256). 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  have  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  their  having  a  bet  din  with  three  “  epis- 
copi,”  or  dayyanim ;  furthermore,  ref- 
Organiza-  erence  is  made  to  the  parnas,  or  presi- 
tion ;  Chief  dent,  and  gabbai,  or  treasurer,  of  the 
Rabbis.  congregation,  and  to  scribes  and  chi- 
rograpliers.  A  complete  system  of 
education  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue,  with  local 
schools  in  the  provinces,  and  the  high  school  in 
London  in  Ironmonger  Lane.  In  the  latter  the  “  sep¬ 
arated  ”  (“perushim  ”)  were  trained  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-three  to  act  as  masters  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin  England,” 
pp.  243-257,  342-344). 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  Jewry  was  placed  a  chief 
rabbi,  known  as  “the  presbyter  of  all  the  Jews  of 
England  ”  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  selected  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  were  granted  a  conge  d’elire 
by  the  king.  The  latter  claimed,  however,  the  right 
of  confirmation,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops.  The 
Jewish  presbyter  was  indeed  in  a  measure  a  royal 
official,  holding  the  position  of  adviser,  as  regards 
Jewish  law,  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews.  For 
the  English  legal  system  admitted  the  validity  of 
the  Halakah  in  its  proper  sphere  as  much  as  it  did 
that  of  the  canon  law.  Six  presbyters  are  known 


>f  through  the  thirteenth  century ;  Jacob  of  London, 
y  reappointed  1200 ;  Josce,  1207 ;  Aaron  of  York,  1237  • 
•r  Elyas  of  London,  1243;  Hagin  fil  Cresse,  1257;  and 
d  Cresse  fil  Mosse. 

L-  Intermediate  Period:  Between  the  expulsion 
s,  of  the  Jews  in  1290  and  their  formal  return  in  1655 
d  there  is  no  official  trace  of  Jews  as  such  on  English 
soil  except  in  connection  with  the  Domus  Conver- 
s  sorum,  which  kept  a  considerable  number  of  them 
T  within  its  precincts  up  to  1551  and  even  later. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the 
t  edict  of  expulsion  as  early  as  1310,  but  in  vain.  Not- 
i  withstanding,  a  certain  number  of  them  appear 
to  have  come  back;  for  complaints  were  made  to 
?  the  king  in  1376  that  some  of  those  trading  as  Lom¬ 
bards  were  Jews  (“Rot.  Pari.”  ii.  332a).  Occasion- 
5  ally7"  permits  were  given  to  individuals  to  visit  Eng- 
-  land,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Elyas  Sabot  in  1410;  but 
S  it  was  not  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
‘  Spain  that  any  considerable  number  of  Hebrews 
>  found  refuge  in  England.  One  of  these  as  early  as 
1493  attempted  to  recover  no  less  a  sum  than  428^000 
'  maravedis  which  the  refugees  from  Spain  had  en- 

1  trusted  to  Diego  de  Soria.  In  1542  many  were  ar¬ 

rested  on  the  suspicion  of  being  Jews,  and  through¬ 
out  the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of  persons  named 
Lopez,  possibly  all  of  the  same  family,  took  refuge 
in  England,  the  best  known  of  them  being  Rodrigo 
Lopez,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Shylock.  Besides 
certain  distinguished  converts  like  Tremellius  and 
Philip  Ferdinand,  the  most  remarkable  visitor  was 
Joachim  Gaunse,  who  introduced  new  methods  of 
mining  into  England.  Occasional  visitors,  like  Al¬ 
onzo  de  Herrera  and  Simon  Palache  in  1614,  are 
recorded. 

Resettlement  Period:  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  considerable  number  of 
Marano  merchants  settled  in  London  and  formed 
there  a  secret  congregation,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Antonio  Fernandez  Carvajal. 
Maranos  in  They  conducted  a  large  business  with 
England,  the  Levant,  East  and  West  Indies, 
Canary  Islands,  and  Brazil,  and  above 
all  with  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
They  formed  an  important  link  in  the  network  of 
trade  spread  especially  throughout  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  world  by  the  Maranos  or  secret  Jews 
(see  Commerce).  Their  position  enabled  them  to 
give  Cromwell  and  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  impor¬ 
tant  information  as  to  the  plans  both  of  Charles 
Stuart  in  Holland  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World  (see  L.  Wolf,  “Cromwell’s  Secret  Intelli¬ 
gencers”).  Outwardly  they  passed  as  Spaniards 
and  Catholics;  but  they  held  prayer-meetings  at 
Cree  Church  Lane,  and  became  known  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  Jews  by  faith. 

Meanwhile  public  opinion  in  England  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Puritan  movement  for  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  any  proposal  by  the  Judaizing 
sects  among  the  extremists  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  for  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  into  Eng¬ 
land.  Petitions  favoring  readmission  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  army  as  early  as  1649  by  two  Baptists 
of  Amsterdam,  Johanna  Cartwright  and  her  son 
Ebenezer  (“  The  Petition  of  the  Jews  for  the  Repeal- 
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mg  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  Their  Banishment 
out  of  England”);  and  suggestions  looking  to  that 
end  were  made  by  men  of  the  type  of  Roger  Williams, 
Hugh  Peters,  and  by  Independents  generally.  Many 
were  moved  in  the  same  direction  by  mystical  Mes¬ 
sianic  reasons  ;  and  their  views  attracted  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  in  1650  published 
his  “  Hope  of  Israel,  ”  in  which  he  advocated  the  return 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Messiah  could  not  appear  till  Jews  existed  in 
all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  According  to  Antonio  de 
Montesinos,  the  Ten  Tribes  had  been  discovered  in 
the  North- American  Indians,  and  England  was  the 
only  country  from  which  Jews  were  excluded. .  If 
England  admitted  them,  the  Messianic  age  might 
be  expected. 

Meanwhile  the  commercial  policy  which  led  to 
the  Navigation  Act  in  Oct.,  1651,  made  Cromwell 
desirous  of  attracting  the  rich  Jews  of  Amsterdam  to 
London  so  that  they  might  transfer  their  important 
trade  interests  with  the  Spanish  main  from  Holland 
to  England.  The  mission  of  St.  John  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  had  previously  proposed,  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Navigation  Act,  a  coalition  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dutch  commercial  interests,  had  negotiated 
with  Manasseh  ben  Israel  and  the  Amsterdam  com¬ 
munity.  A  pass  was  granted  to  Manasseh,  but  he  was 
unable  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  which  lasted  from 
Manasseh  1652  to  1654.  As  soon  as  the  war 
ben  Israel’s  ceased,  Manasseh  ben  Israel  sent  his 
Mission,  brother-in-law,  David  Abravanel 
Dormido,  to  London  to  present  to  the 
council  a  petition  for  the  readmission  of  J ews.  The  | 
council,  however,  refused  to  act.  Cromwell  there¬ 
fore  induced  Manasseh  himself  to  come  over  to  Lon¬ 
don,  which  he  did  at  the  end  of  Sept.,  1655,  and 
there  printed  his  “  humble  address  ”  to  Cromwell. 
As  a  consequence  a  national  conference  was  sum¬ 
moned  at  Whitehall  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
including  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  divines, 
and  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  The  lawyers  de¬ 
clared  there  was  nothing  against  the  Jews’  residing 
in  England,  but  both  the  divines  and  merchants 
were  opposed  to  readmission,  and  Cromwell  stopped 
the  discussion  in  order  to  prevent  an  adverse  deci¬ 
sion  (see  Cromwell,  Oliver). 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1656)  the  question 
came  to  a  practical  issue  through  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Antonio  Rodrigues  Robles,  and  forced  the  Maranos 
of  London  to  avow  their  J udaism  as  a  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  arrest  as  Spaniards  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods.  As  a  final  result,  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
given  informal  permission  to  the  Jews  to  reside  and 
trade  in  England  on  condition  that  they  did  not  ob¬ 
trude  their  worship  on  public  notice  and  that  they 
refrained  from  making  proselytes.  Under  cover  of 
this  permission  Carvajal  and  Simon  de  Caceres  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  land  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  in 
1657,  and  Solomon  Dormido,  a  nephew  of  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Exchange  as 
a  duly  licensed  broker  of  the  city  of  London  with¬ 
out  taking  the  usual  oaths  involving  faith  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Carvajal  had  previously  been  allowed  to 
take  out  letters  of  denization  for  himself  and  son. 


This  somewhat  surreptitious  method  of  solving 
the  Jewish  question  in  England  had  the  advantage 
of  not  raising  anti-Semitic  feeling  too  strongly ;  and 
it  likewise  enabled  Charles  II.,  on  his  return,  to 
avoid  taking  any  action  on  the  petition  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  asking  him  to  revoke  Cromwell’s 
concession.  He  had  been  assisted  by  several  Jews 
of  royalist  sympathies,  as  Mendes  da  Costa  and  Au¬ 
gustine  Coronel- Chacon,  during  his  exile.  In  1664 
a  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Mr.  Ricaut  to  bring  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  but  the  king  in  council  assured  the 
latter  of  the  continuance  of  former  favor.  Similar  ap¬ 
peals  to  prejudice  were  made  in  1673,  "when  Jews, 
for  meeting  in  Duke’s  Place  for  a  religious  service, 
were  indicted  on  a  charge  of  rioting,  and  in  1685, 
when  thirty -seven  were  arrested  on  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change;  but  the  proceedings  in  both  cases  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  direction  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  status  of  the  Jews  was  still  very  indeterminate. 
In  1684,  in  a  case  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  alien 
infidels,  and  perpetual  enemies  to  the  British  crown ; 
and  even  the  attorney-general  declared  that  they 
resided  in  England  only  under  an  implied  license. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  were  still 
aliens  and  liable  to  all  the  disabilities  which  that 
condition  carried  with  it. 

William  III.,  though  it  is  reported  that  he  was 
assisted  in  his  descent  upon  England  by  a  loan  of 
2,000,000  gulden  from  Antonio  Lopez  Suasso,  after¬ 
ward  Baron  Avernes  de  Gras,  did  not  interfere  when 
in  1689  some  of  the  chief  Jewish  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  forced  to  pay  the  duty  levied  on  the  goods 
of  aliens ;  though  he  refused  a  petition  from  Jamaica 
to  expel  the  Jews.  His  tenure  of  the  throne,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  about  a  closer  connection  between  the 
London  and  the  Amsterdam  communities,  and  thus 
aided  in  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  European 
finance  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  capital. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  London  comprised  representatives  of  the 
chief  Jewish  financiers  of  northern  Europe,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  Mendez  da  Costas,  Abudientes,  Salvadors, 
Lopezes,  Fonsecas,  and  Seixas.  A  small  German 
contingent  had  arrived  and  established  a  synagogue 
in  1692;  but  they  were  of  little  consequence,  and  did 
not  figure  in  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
government.  The  utility  of  the  larger  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  was  recognized.  Marlborough  in  particular 
made  great  use  of  the  services  of  Sir  Solomon  de 
Medina,  and  indeed  was  publicly  charged  with 
taking  an  annual  subvention  from  him.  These  mer¬ 
chants  are  estimated  to  have  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
try  a  capital  of  £1,500,000,  which  had  increased  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  to  £5,000,000.  As  early 
as  1723  a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
permitted  them  to  hold  land  on  condition  of  their 
taking  oath  when  registering  their  title;  they  were 
allowed  to  omit  the  words  “upon  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.”  Some  years  later  (1740)  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  Jews  who  had  resided  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  for  a  period  exceeding  seven  years  to 
become  naturalized  (13  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7)..  Shortly  aft¬ 
erward  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
Parliament,  where  it  passed  the  Commons  in  1745 
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and  1746,  but  failed  to  pass  the  Irish  Peers  in  1747; 
it  was  ultimately  dropped.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
Jacobite  insurrection  of  1745  the  Jews  had  shown 
particular  loyalty  to  the  government.  Their  chief 
financier,  Samson  Gideon,  had  strengthened  the  stock 
market,  and  several  of  the  younger  members  had 
volunteered  in  the  corps  raised  to  defend  London. 

.Possibly  as  a  reward,  Pelham  in  1753  brought  in 
a  bill  allowing  J ews  to  become  naturalized  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  Parliament.  It  passed  the  Lords  with¬ 
out  much  opposition,  but  on  being 
The  brought  down  to  the  Commons  the 
Jew  Bill  of  Tory  party  made  a  great  outcry 
1753.  against  this  “abandonment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  as  they  called  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  Jews  per- 
foimed  a  very  valuable  function  in  the  commercial 
economy  of  the  nation,  providing  one-twelfth  of 
the  nation’s  profits  and  one-twentieth  of  its  for¬ 
eign  trade.  The  Whigs,  however,  persisted  in  carry  - 
ing  out  at  least  one  part  of  their  general  policy  of 
religious  toleration,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and 
received  the  royal  assent  (26  Geo.  II.,  cap.  26). 
Nevertheless,  a  great  clamor  was  raised  against  it, 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  the  corporations  of  London 
petitioned  Parliament  for  its  repeal.  Effigies  of 
Jews  were  carried  about  in  derision,  and  placards 
with  the  inscription  “No  Jews,  no  wooden  shoes” 
were  pasted  up  in  the  most  prominent  public  re¬ 
sorts.  The  latter  part  of  the  popular  cry  referred  to 
foreign  Protestants,  chiefly  Huguenots,  whom  the 
Pelham  ministry  had  also  tried  to  naturalize  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1751,  when  the  bill  for  their  relief  had 
been  petitioned  against  and  dropped.  A  naturali¬ 
zation  bill  for  foreign  Protestants  had  been  passed 
as  eaily  as  1  <09,  but  was  repealed  three  years  later; 
and  the  precedent  was  now  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  (Lecky,  “  History  of  England  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,”  i.  283).  In  1754  the  Jew  Bill  was 
repealed,  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1740  permitting  the  Jews  in 
the  colonies  to  be  naturalized.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  intensity  of  the  popular  outburst  at  the 
time,  since  the  sons  of  the  very  persons  whom  the 
populace  refused  to  allow  to  be  naturalized  became 
by  mere  place  of  birth  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 

The  influence  of  the  repeal  of  the  bill  on  the 
Sephardic  Jews  of  England,  who  were  chiefly  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  was  deplorable.  Samson  Gideon,  the 
head  of  the  community,  determined  to  bring  up  his 
children  as  Christians,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  chief  families  during  the  remainder 
°f  the  century.  A  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
came  o\er  the  community.  With  the  accession 
of  George  III.  a  Committee  of  Deputados  was 
formed  as  a  sequel  to  the  Committee  of  Diligence 
which  had  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  passing 
of  the  Jew  bills  through  the  Irish  Parliament.  By 
this  time  the  German  Jews  had  become  of  sufficient 
importance  for  a  certain  number  of  them  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  deputies  in  the  address  of  congratu¬ 
lation  on  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  but  they  did 
not  form  a  regular  part  of  the  Board  of  Deputies, 
the  only  representative  body  of  English  Jews.  The 
activity  of  the  board,  however,  was  mainly  devoted 
to  helping  coreligionists  abroad,  the  wealth  of  the 


London  community  attracting  needy  applicants  from 
both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  deputies  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  a  protest 
The  even  against  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
Oath  of  Ab-  Act  (6  George  III.,  cap.  52).  This 
juration,  fixed  the  status  of  the  Jews  by  declar¬ 
ing  an  oath  of  abjuration,  containing 
the  words  “upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian,”  to  be 
necessary  for  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
crown  or  in  the  universities,  and  for  all  lawyers, 
voters,  and  members  of  Parliament. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  Sephardic  community,  as  the  Ber¬ 
nals,  Lopezes,  Ricardos,  Disraelis,  Aguilars,  Bas 
sevis,  and  Samudas,  gradually  severed  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  synagogue  and  allowed  their  children 
to  grow  up  either  without  any  religion  or  in  the 
Established  Church,  which  gave  them  an  open 
career  in  all  the  professions.  Meanwhile  the  ranks 
of  the  English  Jewry  were  being  recruited  from  the 
downtrodden  German  and  Polish  communities  of 
the  Continent.  While  the  Sephardim  chiefly  con- 
giegated  in  London  as  the  center  of  international 
commerce,  the  German  Jews  settled  for  the  most 
part  in  the  seaports  of  the  south  and  west,  such  as 
Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  etc.,  as 
pawnbrokers  and  small  dealers.  From  these  centers 
it  became  their  custom  to  send  out  hawkers  every 
Monday  with  packs  to  the  neighboring  villages; 
and  in  this  way  connections  were  made  with  some 
of  the  inland  towns,  in  which  they  began  to  settle, 
as  Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  Cambridge,  not  to 
mention  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Traders  of 
this  type,  while  not  of  such  prominence  as  the  larger 
merchants  of  the  capital,  came  in  closer  touch  with 
English  life;  and  they  doubtless  helped  to  allay 
some  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been  manifested  so 
strongly  during  1753. 

Another  curious  cause  contributed  to  the  same 
end.  .  J  ews,  mainly  of  the  Sephardic  branch,  became 
prominent  in  the  national  sport  of  boxing.  Their 
j  light  physique  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  sub- 
I  stit ute  scientific  defense  for  the  brutal  displays  of 
strength  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  staple  of  box¬ 
ing-bouts.  Daniel  Mendoza  by  superior  science  de¬ 
feated  Humphreys  in  1789,  and  be- 
Influence  came  champion  of  England.  A  little 
of  Jewish  later  Samuel  Elias,  known  as  “Dutch 
Pugilists.  Sam,”  invented  the  “upper  cut”  and 
made  boxing  fashionable  among  the 
upper  classes.  When  the  Englishmen  of  the  lower 
classes  found  themselves  beaten  at  their  own 
peculiar  sport  by  the  heretofore  despised  Jew, 
a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  was  aroused;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  populace  toward  Jews  between  1753  and  1829 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  succession  of  cham¬ 
pion  Jewish  boxers.  Notwithstanding,  there  are 
distinct  signs  of  deterioration  shown  by  the  Jewish 
population  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  picture  given  by  Colquhoun  in  1800  of  the 
London  community  being  most  unsatisfactory. 

A  further  cause  for  kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of 
at  least  the  middle  classes  of  Englishmen  toward  the 
Jew  s  was  supplied  by  the  revival  of  conversionist 
hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Misled  doubtless  by  the  tendency  to  desertion  shown 
by  not  a  few  of  the  Sephardim,  many  evangelicals 
anticipated  the  conversion  en  masse  of  the  Jewish 
population,  and  on  the  initiative  of  Lewis  Wat  the 
London  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
Among  the  Jews  was  founded  in  1807.  This  and 
kindred  societies  wasted  large  sums  of  money  with 
indifferent  results.  But  politically  they  helped  to 
increase  sympathy  for  the  Jews  among  the  non-con¬ 
formists,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  their  contributors 
and  were  at  the  same  time  becoming  a  leading  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  formation  of  Liberal  policy.  Similarly, 
at  a  much  later  period  the  craze  of  Anglo-Israel- 
ISjt  marie  many  of  the  narrower  Bible  Christians 
more  sympathetic  toward  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  influence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  in 
the  Liberal  ranks  was  ultimately  directed  against 
the  Jewish  hopes.  The  more  Erastian  he  was,  the 
more  he  desired  to  see  the  legislature  exclusively 
Christian. 

In  the  mean  while  the  lead  among  the  English  Jews 
was  passing  from  the  Spanish  to  the  Geiman  section 
of  the  community.  The  bankers  Goldsmid  acquired 
both  influence  and  culture,  and  their  efforts  to  laise 
the  community  were  soon  to  he  supplemented  by 
those  of  Nathan  Rothschild,  the  ablest  of  Mayer 
Rothschild’s  sons,  who  had  settled  first  in  Manches¬ 
ter  and  afterward  in  London.  The  times  were  in  a 
measure  propitious  for  a  new  effort  to  remove  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  The  example  of 
France  had  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  rising 
tide  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  as  applied  to  dis¬ 
senters  generally  and  to  Roman  Catholics  in  paiticu-  j 
lar,  might  have  been  expected  to  carry  with  it  more 
favorable  conditions  for  the  Jews;  but  a  long 
struggle  was  to  intervene  before  “Englishmen  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion  ”  were  to  have  equal  rights 
with  other  Englishmen. 

When  in  1829  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
were  freed  from  all  their  civil  disabilities,  the  hopes 
of  the  Jews  rose  high;  and  the  first  step  toward  a 
similar  alleviation  in  their  case  was  taken  in  1880 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  presented  a  petition  signed 
by  2,000  merchants  and  others  of  Liverpool.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  bill  presented  by 
R.  Grant  on  April  15  of  that  year  which  was 
destined  to  engage  the  English  legislature  in  one 
form  or  another  for  the  next  thirty 
The  years.  At  first  the  bill  failed  even  to 

Struggle  get  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  Eman-  though  it  is  true  that,  against  the  op- 

cipation.  position  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  first 
reading  was  passed  by  115  to  9 7  votes. 
But  the  second  reading,  on  May  17,  notwithstanding 
a  monster  petition  in  its  favor  from  14,000  citizens 
of  London,  was  rejected  by  265  to  228  votes.  The 
next  year  (1888),  however,  it  passed  its  third  reading 
in  the  Commons,  July  22,  by  the  large  majority  of 
189  to  52,  and  was  even  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Lords.  But  on  the  second  reading  (Aug.  1)  it  was 
rejected  by  104  to  54,  though  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a 
constant  friend  to  the  Jews,  presented  a  petition  in 
its  favor  signed  by  1,000  distinguished  citizens  of 
Westminster.  In  1884  the  bill  underwent  the  same 
experience,  being  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  92  votes.  The  whole  force  of  the  Tory 


party  was  against  the  bill,  which  had,  besides,  the 
personal  antagonism  of  the  bluff  sailor  king,  William 
IV.  In  the  following  year  it  was  deemed  inadvisa¬ 
ble  to  make  the  annual  appeal  to  Parliament,  as  the 
battle  for  religious  liberty  was  going  on  in  another 
part  of  the  field;  but  by  the  passing  of  the  Sheriffs’ 
Declaration  Bill,  Aug.  21,  1885,  Jews  were  allowed 
to  hold  the  ancient  and  important  office  of  sheriff. 
In  the  following  year  the  Jew  Bill  was  introduced 
late  in  the  session,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  pass  the 
first  reading  in  the  Lords  on  Aug.  19.  It  was  then 
dropped  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

For  a  time  the  advocates  of  emancipation  seem  to 
have  lost  heart.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  bill, 
R.  Grant  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Holland  in  the 
Lords,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in 
1840,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the  political 
activity  of  the  English  Jews  was  concentrated  on 
the  attempt  to  obtain  admission  to  municipal  office. 

A  bill  to  that  effect  got  as  far  as  a  first  reading  in 
the  Lords  by  one  vote,  in  1841,  but  was  lost  on  a 
second  reading.  It  was  not  until  July  31, 1845,  that 
the  bill  was  carried.  In  the  following  year  (Aug. 
18, 1846)  tlie  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill  removed 
a  certain  number  of  minor  disabilities  which  affected 
the  Jews  of  England  as  well  as  other  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  the  only  portal 
which  still  remained  closed  to  the  Jews  was  that  of 
Parliament. 

The  success  with  which  the  Jews  of  England  had 
induced  Parliament  to  admit  them  to  the  shrievalty 
and  to  municipal  offices  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Jews  had  been  actual  candidates,  and  had  been 
elected  to  those  offices  before  any  parliamentary  re¬ 
lief  was  asked.  It  was  now  decided  to  adopt  the 
same  policy  in  regard  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  itself. 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  London  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity  in  1847,  and  the  bill  that  was  introduced  on  Dec. 
16  of  that  year  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  a  definite  English  constituency.  This  passed  its 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  on  May  4,  1848,  by  a 
majority  of  62  votes, but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords 
by  163  non-contents  to  12S  contents.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  18o0  when  Baron  Lionel  de  Roths¬ 
child  was  again  elected,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  struggle  took  on  another  and  more 
Action  of  dramatic  form.  David  Salomons,  who 
Sir  David  had  successfully  fought  the  battle  for 
Salomons,  the  shrievalty  and  the  aldermanic 
chair,  had  been  elected  member  for 
Greenwich  and  insisted  on  taking  his  seat,  refusing  to 
withdraw  on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  speaker, 
and  adding  to  his  seeming  parliamentary  offense  by 
voting  in  the  division  on  the  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  which  was  made  to  still  the  uproar  caused  by 
his  hold  course  of  action.  The  prime  minister  moved 
that  Salomons  be  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  on  that 
motion  Salomons  spoke  in  a  dignified  and  forcible 
manner,  and  won  tlie  sympathy  of  the  House,  which 
nevertheless  passed  the  premier’s  motion.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  law  courts,  which 
decided  that  Salomons  had  no  right  to  vote  without 
having  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Parliament,  and  mulcted  him  in  a  fine  of 
£500  for  each  vote  he  had  recorded  in  the  Commons. 
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The  government  then  brought  in  another  bill  in  1853, 
which  was  also  rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  1855  the 
hero  of  the  parliamentary  struggles,  David  Salo¬ 
mons,  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London.  In  the 
following  two  years  bills  were  introduced  by  the 
government  to  modifV  the  parliamentary  oath,  but 
they  failed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  In 
1858  when  the  Oath  Bill  reached  the  Lords  they  elimi¬ 
nated  the  clause  relating  to  Jews;  but  when  the 
bill  was  referred  again  to  the  Commons,  the  lower 
house  refused  to  accept  it  as  amended,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  formulate  its  reasons,  upon  which 
committee,  as  if  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  was  appointed  to  serve — which 
lie  could  legally  do,  even  though  he  had  not  taken 
his  seat.  A  conference  was  appointed  between  the 
two  houses, and  ultimately  a  compromise  was  reached 
by  which  either  house  might  admit  Jews  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  allowing  them  to  omit  the  words  “on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.”  As  a  consequence,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  26, 1858,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  took 
the  oath  with  covered  head,  substituting  “so  help 
me,  Jehovah  ”  for  the  ordinary  form  of  oath,  and 
thereupon  took  his  seat  as  the  first  Jewish  member 
of  Parliament.  Two  years  later  a  more  general  form 
of  oath  for  all  members  of  Parliament  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  freed  the  Jews  from  all  cause  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  In  1870  the  University  Test  Act  removed  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Jew  becoming  a  scholar 
or  a  fellow  in  an  English  university.  In  1885  Sir 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  was  raised  to  the  upper 
house  as  Lord  Rothschild,  to  be  followed  within  a 
few  years  by  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  as  Lord  Pir- 
briglit  and  Mr.  S}rdney  Stern  as  Lord  Wandsworth ; 
while  in  1890  all  restrictions  for  every  position  in 
the  British  empire,  except  that  of  monarch,  were 
removed,  the  offices  of  lord  high  chancellor  and 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  being  thrown  open 
to  every  British  subject  without  distinction  of  creed. 

For  some  time  after  their  admission  to  Parliament, 
the  Jewish  M.P.’s  belonged  to  the  party  that  had 
given  them  that  privilege,  and  Sir  George  Jessel 
acted  as  solicitor-general  in  Gladstone’s  first  minis¬ 
try.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Conservative  reac¬ 
tion  in  1874  Jewish  voters  and  candidates  showed 
an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  Tory  party ;  and 
of  recent  years  the  majority  of  Jewish  members  of 
the  lower  house  have  been  of  that  political  com¬ 
plexion.  The  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  may 
have  had  some  effect  on  this  change,  but  it  was  in 
the  main  due  to  the  altered  politics  of  the  middle 
and  commercial  classes,  to  which  the  Jews  chiefly 
belonged.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms  acted  as  under 
secretary  of  state  in  one  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  minis¬ 
tries,  while  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  a  Liberal  Unionist 
after  the  Home  Rule  polic}r  of  Gladstone  was  de¬ 
clared,  made  a  marked  impression  as  deputy  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Altogether  the  struggle  had  lasted  for  sixty  years, 
though  practically  all  that  was  contended  for  had 
been  gained  in  half  that  period.  Yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  complete  equality  was  not  granted 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  until  1890.  The  very 
length  of  the  struggle  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
opposition  had  been  overcome.  The  many  political 


friendships  made  during  the  process  had  facilitated 
social  intercourse,  which  is  nowhere  so  unrestricted 
as  in  England.  (See  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

The  pause  which  occurred  between  1840  and  1847 
in  the  emancipation  struggle  was  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  an  unfortunate  schism  which  had  split  the 
community  in  two  and  which  prevented  the  members 
acting  in  unison  for  the  defense  of  their  rights.  The 
Reform  movement  had  reached  England  in  a  mild 
form  under  the  influence  of  the  Goldsmid  family, 
which  had  been  touched  by  the  Men- 
Organiza-  delssolmian  movement.  In  1841  a  Re- 
tion.  form  congregation  was  established  in 
London,  and  was  practically  excom¬ 
municated  by  both  the  Spanish  lialiam  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  chief  rabbi  (see  Reform).  The  effect  of  these 
differences  was  to  delay  common  action  as  regards 
emancipation  and  other  affairs;  and  it  was  not  until 
1859  that  the  charity  organization  was  put  on  a 
firm  footing  by  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  Ten  years  later  the  congregations 
were  brought  under  one  rule  by  the  formation  of 
the  United  Synagogue  (1870),  in  the  charter  of 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  chief  rabbi 
autocratic  powers  over  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  in 
the  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  British 
empire.  But  Parliament,  which  had  recently  dis¬ 
established  the  Irish  Church,  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  establish  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the  clause 
was  stricken  out.  The  chief  rabbi’s  salary  is  paid 
partly  out  of  contributions  from  the  provincial 
I  synagogues,  and  this  gives  him  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  all  the  Jews  of  the  empire  with 
the  exception  of  the  3,000  or  more  Sephardim,  who 
have  a  separate  haham,  and  of  the  dwindling  band 
of  Reformers,  who  number  about  2,000,  scattered  in 
London,  Manchester,  and  Bradford.  In  1871  the 
Anglo- Jewish  Association  was  established  to  take 
the  place,  so  far  as  regards  the  British  empire,  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  which  had  been  weakened  by 
the  Franco-German  war.  The  Jews  of  England 
felt  that  they  should  be  organized  to  take  their 
proper  part  in  J ewish  affairs  in  general.  For  many 
years  they,  together  with  the  French  Jews,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  race  who  were  unham¬ 
pered  by  disabilities;  and  this  enabled  them  to  act 
more  freety  in  cases  where  the  whole  bod}^  of  Israel 
was  concerned. 

As  early  as  1840,  when  the  blood  accusation  was 
revived  with  regard  to  the  Damascus  affair,  and 
Jewish  matters  were  for  the  first  time  treated  on  an 
international  basis,  the  Jews  of  England  took  by 
far  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  general  pro¬ 
test  of  the  European  Jewries  against  the  charge. 
Not  only  was  the  Board  of  Deputies  at  London  the 
sole  Jewish  body  in  Europe  to  hold  public  meetings, 
but  owing  to  their  influence  a  meeting  of  pro¬ 
test  was  held  by  eminent  Christians  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London  (July  3, 1840),  which  formed  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  subsequent  distinguished  gatherings.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  after  aiding  the  Damascus  Jews 
by  obtaining,  in  an  interview  with  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  a  firman  repudiating  the  blood  ac¬ 
cusation,  visited  Russia  in  1846  to  intercede  for  his 
coreligionists  there.  In  1860  he  went  to  Rome  in 
connection  with  the  Mortara  affair ;  and  in  1863  he  led 
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a  mission  to  Morocco  on  behalf  of  Jews  of  that  coun¬ 
try  Action  was  likewise  taken  by  the  chief  Eng¬ 
lish  Jews  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Hebrews 
of  the  Danubian  principalities.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
made  an  interpellation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Servia  (March  29,  1867), 
and  started  a  debate  in  that  assembly  (April  19, 
1872)  on  the  subject  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews 
in  Rumania.  As  a  consequence  a  Rumanian  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  which  watched  the  activities  of 
the  illiberal  government  of  that  country. 

When  in  1881  the  outburst  of  violence  in  Russia 
brought  the  position  of  the  Russian  Jews  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world,  it  was  their  coreligionists 
in  England  who  took  the  lead  in  organizing  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  relief.  Articles  in  the  “Times”  of 
Jan.  11  and  13, 1882,  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  extent  of  the  persecutions,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  London  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  Feb.  1,  1882  (see  Man¬ 
sion  House  Meeting).  As  a  consequence  a  fund 
was  raised  amounting  to  more  than  £108,000.  and 
a  complete  scheme  of  distributing  in  the  Lnited 
States  the  Russian  refugees  from  Brody  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund. 
Similarly,  when  a  revival  of  the  persecutions  took 
place  in  1891,  another  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  and  a  further  sum  of  over  £100, 000  was  col¬ 
lected  and  devoted  to  facilitating  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Russian  exodus.  An  attempt  was 
made  this  time  to  obtain  access  directly  to  the  czar 
by  the  delivery  of  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor 
and  citizens  of  London ;  but  this  was  contemptu¬ 
ously  rejected,  and  the  Russo-Jewish  committee 
which  carried  out  the  work  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  was  obliged  to  confine  its  activity  to  measures 
outside  Russia.  When  Baron  de  Hirsch  formed 
his  elaborate  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  headquarters  were 
established  by  him  in  London,  though  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  practically  directed  from  Paris..  .  The 
immigrants  being  excluded  from  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  Continent,  the  burden  of  receiving  most  of  the 
Russian  refugees  moving  westward  fell  on  England. 

The  advent  of  such  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
unprovided  with  capital,  and  often  without  a  definite 
occupation,  brought  with  it  difiicul- 
The  Result  ties  which  taxed  the  entire  resources 
of  the  of  the  English  communities.  It  was 
Russian  only  natural  that  the  newcomers 
Exodus,  should  arouse  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice  by  their  foreign  habits,  by 
the  economic  pressure  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
certain  trades,  especially  on  that  of  clothing,  and  by 
their  overcrowding  in  certain  localities.  While  the 
Continent  had  seen  the  rise  of  strong  anti-Semitic 
feeling,  England  had  been  comparatively  free  from 
any  exhibition  of  this  kind.  During  Lord  Beaeons- 
field’s  ministry  a  few  murmurs  had  been  heard  from 
the  more  advanced  Liberals  against  the  “  Semitic.” 
tendencies  of  the  prime  minister  and  his  brethren  in 
race,  but  as  a  rule  social  had  followed  political 
emancipation  almost  automatically.  The  Russian 
influx  threatened  to  disturb  this  natural  process, 
and  soon  after  1891  protests  began  to  be  heard 
against  the  “alien  immigrants.”  Bills  were  even 


introduced  into  Parliament  to  check  their  entr}r  into 
England.  Nothing  came  of  these  protests,  however, 
till  the  year  1902,  when  the  question  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  appoint  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject. 
This  commission  has  heard  evidence  both  from  those 
favoring  and  from  those  opposed  to  restricted  immi¬ 
gration.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  commission  implied  anjr  anti-Semitic 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  government:  it  was  merely 
a  natural  result  of  an  exceptional  state  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  English  Jews  has 
not  hitherto  resulted  in  any  very  remarkable  display 
of  Jewish  talent.  English  Jews  have  contributed 
nothing  of  any  consequence  to  rabbinic  scholarship 
or  even  to  halakic  or  exegetic  learning,  though  the 
commentaries  of  M.  Kalisch  on  the  Pentateuch  are 
a  mine  of  learning,  and  in  the  later  volumes  antici¬ 
pate  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  results  of  the 
“higher  criticism.”  The  Hebrew  chair  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College  and  the  rabbinic  readerships  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  naturally 
been  filled  by  Jewish  incumbents.  The  libraries  of 
England  have  become  the  receptacles  of  the  largest 
collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  early  Hebrew 
books  (see  Bibliography).  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  two  Jews,  Dr.  Sarmiento  and  E.  Mendes  da 
Costa,  became  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Moses 
Mendes  was  a  poetaster  of  some  repute.  David 
Levi  translated  the  prayers,  and  defended  Judaism 
from  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Isaac  D ’Israeli 
wrote  his  inaccurate  but  entertaining  “Curiosities 
of  Literature.”  Rev.  Solomon  Lyon  was  Hebrew 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  his 
daughter,  Emma  Lyon,  was  the  first  Anglo- Jewish 
authoress.  Michael  Josephs  displayed  some  ability 
in  Hebrew  writing,  and  Arthur  Lum- 
Literature.  ley  Davids  published  a  Turkish  gram¬ 
mar.  Grace  Aguilar  wrote  novels 
which  attained  some  popularity,  while  E.  H.  Lindo 
wrote  a  praiseworthy  history  of  the  J e ws  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  which  has  still  some  value.  More 
recently  Israel  Zangwill  has  obtained  more  than 
local  celebrity  by  his  novels  and  sketches  of  Jewish 
life.  Other  Jewish  novelists  have  been  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon,  the  late  Amy  Levy,  and  S.  L.  Gordon.  S.  L. 
Lee  has  edited  the  later  volumes  of  “  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,”  while  I.  Gollancz,  besides 
editing  the  “  Temple  Library ,  ”  has  helped  to  found 
and  has  become  secretary  of  the  British  Academy.  . 

In  other  lines  of  activity  Jews  have  fully  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  national  life.  Sir  George  Jessel  was  a 
most  distinguished  master  of  the  rolls;  Professor 
Waley,  an  authority  on  conveyancing ;  and  Sir 
George  Lewis  is  perhaps  the  best  known  living  Eng¬ 
lish  solicitor.  Dr.  Ernest  Hart  was  a  leader  in 
modern  methods  of  sanitation.  English  Jews  are 
reported  to  have  taken  more  than  their  share  in  the 
Volunteer  movement  when  it  first  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  1860.  During  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa 
no  less  than  1,000  Jewish  soldiers  took  part  in  the 
campaign.  Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were 
Colonel  Goldsmid  and  Major  Sir  Matthew  Nathan, the 
latter  of  whom  has  also  held  important  command 
and  has  been  governor  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
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Since  the  abolition  of  university  tests  in  1870, 
which  was  largety  influenced  by  the  success  of 
Nu ma  Hartog  as  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  in 
1S69,  Jews  have  taken  some  share  both  as  students 
and  teachers  in  English  university  life.  Joseph 
James  Sylvester  was  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford,  a  position  due  to  his  undoubted  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  mathematics ;  S.  Alexander  is 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  and  E.  Schuster 
professor  of  physics  in  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  and  C.  Waldstein  was  for  a  time  Slade 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  Cambridge  University.  R. 
Meldola  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Finsbury 

Teclinical  College,  'vvliile  Sir  jPMiilip  Magnus  has  been 

secretary  and  director  of  the  London  Technical  In- 
titute,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  English  authorities 
on  technical  education  generally. 

In  art  the  list  of  J ewish  names  is  somewhat  scanty. 
Solomon  Hart  became  a  Royal  Academician ;  Simeon 
Solomon  was  one  of  the  most  promising  leaders  of 
the  pre-Raff aclite  movement;  and  S.  J.  Solomon  is 
an  A.R.A.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  F.  II.  Cowen 
are  the  chief  names  in  music. 

Jews  have  taken  more  than  their  due  share  in  the 
colonial  expansion  of  England.  Jacob  Montefiore, 
a  cousin  of  Sir  iMoses  Montefiore,  was 
The  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  South 
Colonies.  Australia  in  1835.  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Levi  did  much  to  develop  both  the 
coal  and  beet-sugar  industries  of  Victoria.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel  was  premier  of  New  Zealand  for  many 
years,  and  did  much  to  promote  its  remarkable  pros¬ 
perity  ;  while  New  South  Wales  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir  Julien  Salomons 
as  agents-general  for  that  colony.  Similarly,  in 
South  Africa  the  firm  of  Mosenthal  Brothers  and 
Jonas  Bergtheil  helped  much  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal;  while  the  gold  and 
diamond  industries  of  the  Rand  were  chiefly  in  Jew¬ 
ish  hands,  notably  those  of  Barnato  Brothers,  Wern- 
her,  Beit  &  Company,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
number  of  Jews  in  England  was  not  supposed  to 
exceed  8,000,  of  whom  at  least  6,000  were  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  increase  was  comparatively  slow  until 
the  Russian  immigration  of  1880,  when  there  were 
probably  about  60,000  Jews  in  the  British  Isles.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  calculated  that  England  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  148,811,  as  against  7,428  in 
Scotland,  and  3,771  in  Ireland,  giving 
Statistics,  approximately  160,000  for  the  British 
Isles.  In  1901  the  British  empire  had 
in  all  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews,  distributed 
as  follows : 


British  Isles. . 

.  160,000 

Aden . 

.  2,826 

Australasia. . . 

.  16,678 

Barbados ..... 

.  20 

Canada  and 

British 

Columbia. . . 

Cyprus . 

Gibraltar . 

Hongkong .  150 

India .  18,228 

Jamaica .  2,000 

Malta .  60 

South  Africa .  20,000 

Straits  Settlements....  535 
Trinidad .  80 


Total .  239,027 
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J. 

ENGLANDER,  GABRIEL  HIRSCH :  Aus- 
trian  scholar;  lived  at  Vienna  in  the  first  half  of 

nineteentli  century.  He  wrote  :  “  EmunaK  Ri_ 

shene  ‘Afar,”  prayers  to  be  recited  in  the  cemetery, 
with  a  German  translation  (Vienna,  1828) ;  “  Korot 
Yisrael,”  extracts  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  (ib.  1837);  “  Andachtsklange  fur 
Israel’s  Sohne  und  Tochter,  ”  prayers  for  special  occa¬ 
sions  (ib.  1843).  Englander  edited  Aaron  ha-Levi’s 
“Sefer  lia-Hinnuk,”  on  the  613  commandments,  to 
which  lie  added  an  index  (ib.  1827). 

Bibliography  :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  245 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- 
Mendels.  p.  77;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  4. 

L.  G.  M.  Sel. 

EN GL ANDER,  SIGMUND  :  Austrian  writer ; 
born  at  Vienna;  died  at  Turin  Nov.  30, 1902.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Vienna  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  literary  work.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet  Friedrich  Hebbcl.  In  1847  lie 
edited  at  Vienna  a  monthly  called  “  Der  Salon :  Mit- 
theilungen  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Litteratur,  Ivunst 
und  des  Lebens  ” ;  on  account  of  the  vexatious  Aus¬ 
trian  censorship,  however,  he  was  compelled,  after 
three  volumes  had  been  issued,  to  discontinue  its 
publication.  During  the  upheaval  of  1848  he  was 
foremost  among  those  journalists  who  supported  the 
popular  cause.  On  the  surrender  of  Vienna  to  the 
government  troops,  Englander  was  one  of  the  twelve 
hostages  whom  Windischgriitz  demanded  should  be 
handed  over  to  him  for  punishment.  Having  had 
timely  warning,  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  author¬ 
ities,  and  reached  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Still  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  government,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  with  the  help  of  Baron  de  Reuter  a  litho¬ 
graphed  “Correspondence”  which  contained  ex¬ 
tracts  from  newspapers. 

His  revolutionary  tendencies  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Parisian  authorities,  and  after  a 
term  of  imprisonment  he  was  expelled  from  the 
country.  He  sought  refuge  in  London,  and  became 
correspondent  for  several  Continental  papers  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  “Londoner Deutsche  Zeitung.”  Among 
his  writings  is  “Geschichte  der  Franzosischen  Arbei- 
ter-Associationen.  ” 


Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  19,  1902;  Kuh,  Biographie 
Hcbbel's,  ii.  220,  269  et  seq. ;  HcbbeVs  Tagebuch ,  ed.  Kuh, 
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L.  La. 


ENGLISCH,  BERTHOLD ;  Austrian  chess¬ 
player  ;  born  1851  at  Hotzenplotz,  Austrian  Silesia ; 
died  Oct.  19,  1897,  in  Vienna.  In  1879  he  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Leipsic  tournament ;  in  1883 
he  was  fourth  in  the  London  tourney;  in  1887  m  the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  tournament  (twenty-one  en¬ 
tries)  he  gained  the  seventh  prize,  winning  over 
Alapin,  Gunsberg,  and  Zuckertort ;  and  in  1896  he 
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won  the  first  prize  in  the  tournament  arranged  by 
Baron  Rothschild. 

s.  A.  P. 

ENGRAVING  AND  ENGRAVERS.— Bib¬ 
lical  Data  :  Engraving  is  the  act  and  art  of  cutting 
letters,  figures,  and  the  like,  on  stone,  wood,  or  metal. 
The  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  high  priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.,  xxxix.)  evidences  that  this  art  had  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  among  the  Hebrews 
at.  an  early  period.  To  designate  the  skill  of  the 
worker  the  word  KHn  and  its  derivative  n&5nn  are 
employed,  while  ninQ  and  ftt&pD  and  npPID  denote 
the  process  and  the  finished  result  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 

31,36;  xxxi.  3  ;  xxxv.  33;  xxxix.  14.  30;  Zecli.  ivSL 

9;  I  Kings  vi.  18,  19,  82,  35;  vii.  81;  [Dm  Lx. 
xxviii.  11,  21,  36,  is  probably  a  scribal  error  for,  or 
a  dialectic  form  of,  Win]).  The  seal-engraver’s  art 
is  cited  to  indicate  the  manner  of  work  to  be  done 
on  precious  stones  (Ex.  xxviii.  11).  Of  the  Pheni- 
cians  it  is  known  that  they  had  attained  proficiency 
in  the  engraving  of  signet-rings  (Benzinger,  “He- 
briiische  Arcliaologie,”  p.  258).  As  the  same  neces¬ 
sity  for  using  signet-rings  (to  sign  contracts  and  other 
documents)  existed  among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  equal  proficiency  in  this  art  among 
them,  especially  since  the  signet-ringismentioned  as 
among  the  usual  appointments  of  men  of  standing 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18).  As  in  the  case  of  Bezalel  (Ex. 
xxxi.  2),  engravers  were  looked  upon  as  endowed 
with  a  divine  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding. 
Phenician  artists  were  imported  (II  Sam.  v.  11)  at 
a  comparatively  late  period. 

The  precious  stones  in  the  ephod  and  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  high  priest,  as  -well  as  the  inscription  on 
the  gold  plate  in  his  head-dress  (Ex.  xxviii.,  xxxix.), 
are  specially  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art.  The  ornaments  on  the  walls  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  18,  19)  are  products  of 
the  wood-engraver’s  skill  (comp.  II 
On  Sam.  v.  11).  The  instrument  used  is 
Precious  known  as  By,  with  the  usual  qualifica- 
Stones.  tion  ^mn  (“the  iron  style”),  tipped 
with  a  diamond  point  (Jer.  xvii.  1), 
and  used  for  engraving  letters  (Job  xix.24),  or,  more 
properly,  as  tnn,  the  graving-tool  by  which  incisions 
were  made  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).  Both  relief-engraving, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cherubim,  and  intaglio-engra¬ 
ving,  for  signet-rings  and  gems,  seem  to  have  been 
known.  Job  xix.  24  has  been  construed  as  showing 
that  for  purposes  of  inscriptions  lead  was  used.  In 
the  “  pesel  ”  (graven  image)  the  form  and  figure  are 
completely  separated  from  the  block  of  material 
used.  According  to  Main  onides,  Abraham  ben 
David,  and  other  Talmudic  authorities  (Git.  20a; 
“Yad,”  Kele  ha-Mikdasli,  ix.  2),  relief-work  alone 
(pressed  out  from  beneath)  was  permissible  in  ob¬ 
jects  connected  with  sacerdotal  service.  For  this 
reason,  as  gems  could  not  be  worked  in  this  way,  in 
the  case  of  the  precious  stones  on  the  ephod  and 
the  breastplate  a  miracle  was  assumed:  the  worm 
Shamtu  traced  the  letters  which  appeared  on  them 
(Sotah  48b ;  Nahmanides  to  Ex.  xxv.  7). 

Bibliography  :  Benzinger,  Hcbr.  Arch.  pp.  257  et  seq.;  No- 
waek,  Lchrbueh  clcr  Hcbrliischcn  ArchaologicJ.  245  ct  seq.; 
Leopold  Low,  G-7'aphische  Iicquisitcn  und  Erzcugnissc  bci 
den  Juden ,  part  1,  Leipsic,  1870. 

E.  G.  H. 


- In  Medieval  and  Modern  Times  :  Playing- 

cards  were  one  of  the  first  products  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving ;  the}r  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks  and  then  colored.  As  the  invention  of  “  hooks 
of  lots  ”  and  playing-cards,  originally  merely  picture- 
cards,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Jews  were  engaged  at  an  early 
date  in  their  manufacture ;  in  fact,  the  only  painter 
of  playing-cards  whose  name  has  come  down  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany 
is  the  Jew  Meyer  Chaym  of  Landau  (1520).  Con¬ 
temporaneous  with  Chaym,  the  sons  of  the  portrait- 
painter  Moses  dal  Castellazzo  were  working  at  Venice 

as  stamp-cutters:  but  the  only  thing  known  about 
tliem  is  tnat  in  losi  tney  niustratea  »  reniateucn 

after  designs  by  their  father.  There  may  have  been 
a  number  of  such  Jewish  artists  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Julius  von  Schlossar  says,  in  reference  to  the 
illustrators  of  the  Hebrew  prints  of  this  time  (Hag- 
gadah  of  Sarajevo,  p.  222,  Vienna,  1898) :  “  All  the 
wood-cutters  and  engravers,  as  well  as  the  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers,  are  Jews.”  Unfortunately,  the 
names  of  these  artists  are  not  known ;  only  occasion¬ 
ally  did  they  add  a  monogram  to  their  work.  A  single 
Jewish  copper-plate  engraver  of  this  time  is  known 
by  name— David  Laudi,  who  was  working  at  Cre¬ 
mona  in  1550,  furnishing  the  plates  for  the  “Istoria 
di  Cremona.”  The  engraver  Salom  Italia  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  probably  a  native  of  Lombardy;  of 
his  works  only  the  portraits  of  Jacob  Judah  Leon 
and  Manasseh  hen  Israel,  etched  respectively  in  1641 
and  1642,  are  known.  The  following  engravers  on 
copper  were  likewise  working  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
seventeenth  century :  a  son  of  Jacob  Belmonte,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Senior  Godines,  also  known  as  a  calligrapher; 
B.  de  Almcyda;  Abraham  b.  Jacob,  who  engraved 
a  portrait  of  Aboab.  Engravers  of  the  eighteenth 
century — chiefly  illustrators  of  Hebrew  books — 
were:  Abraham  Lopez  de  Oliveira;  Aaron  Sanc- 
troos  (Santcroos) ;  Abraham  Isaac  Polack,  who  en¬ 
graved  a  portrait  of  Saul  b.  Isaac  ha-Levi,  and  had 
a  reputation  for  pretty  “  ex  libris.”  Among  the  en¬ 
gravers  at  Amsterdam  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  two  members  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy, 
Moritz  Dessauerand  Abraham  Lion  Zeelander(1789- 
1856),  the  latter  of  whom  engraved  in  outline  the 
gallery  of  Wilhelm  II.,  and  Joseph  Hartogensis  and 
Jeremias  Snoek,  who  painted  and  engraved  the 
synagogue  of  Rotterdam. 

In  England  Jewish  engravers  are  not  mentioned 
before  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  them  being  Ezekiel  Abraham  Ezekiel  (1757- 
1806),  who  engraved  some  portraits  of  famous  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  Solomon  Benue t  (1761-1S8S),  who  en¬ 
graved  his  own  portrait;  and  Salomon  Polak,  who 
engraved  portraits  and  illustrated  a  Pentateuch.  In 
Germany,  similarly,  Jewish  engravers  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I.  Schnapper  of  Offenbach  engraved  a  portrait  of 
Goethe  in  1786,  and  one  of  Catherine 
In  II.  Johann  Michael  Siegfried  Lowe 
Germany,  of  Konigsberg  (1756-1831)  was  also  a 
painter ;  M.  Abrahamson  the  younger 
lived  about  the  same  time  at  Berlin,  the  only  known 
work  by  him  being  the  portrait  of  Hirschel  Levin. 
Other  engravers  of  Berlin  were  B.  H.  Bendix, 
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born  about  1770,  who  engraved  chiefly  portraits, 
and  the  well-known  brothers  Henschel.  Loser  Leo 
Wolf  of  Hamburg  (1755-1840)  engraved  views  and 
portraits.  The  following  among  modern  German 
engravers  should  be  mentioned:  Friedrich  Frankel 
(b.  1832)  and  Georg  Goldberg  (b.  1830),  both  of 
Nuremberg,  the  former  engraving  from  Dutch, 
and  the  latter  from  Italian  and  modern,  masters 
(Koliut,  “Beriihmte  Israelitische  Manner  und 
Frauen,”  i.  304  et  seq.)\  Heinrich  Redlich  (d.  1884): 
Louis  Jacoby  of  Berlin  (b.  1828,  and  still  working  in 
1903) ;  Hermann  SeligmanEmden  (1815-75)  of  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Main ;  Henry  Lemon  of  London  (b.  1822). 

Some  Jewish  artists  also  took  up  lithography :  Leo¬ 
pold  Dick  of  Kaiserslautern  (1S17-54),  who  furnished 
Biblical  subjects  after  Raffael ;  Abraham  Neu,  who 
engraved  (1830)  a  view  of  the  synagogue  of  Worms ; 
David  Levi  Elkan  (b.  1S08),  known  for  his  ara¬ 
besques  and  satirical  subjects;  Veit  Meyer  (b.  1818V) 
and  Gustav  Wolf  (b.  179S),  both  of  Dresden,  the 
latter  of  whom  engraved  a  gallery ;  Julius  Bien  of 
New  York  (b.  1826) ;  Leo  Lehmann  of  Hamburg,  who 
engraved  portraits.  The  stamp-cutter  Moses  was 
working  at  Offenbach  in  1825.  Among  French  en¬ 
gravers  must  be  noted:  F.  Movse,  who  chose  Jewish 
subjects,  as  “La  Benediction  de  l’Aieul”;  Gustave 
Levy,  who  engraved  portraits  in  the  style  of  the 
earlier  Italian  masters,  including  those  of  the  chief 
rabbis  Lazare  Isidor  and  Zadoc  Kahn.  Among  the 
engravers  of  other  countries  are:  H.  Leibowicz,  a 
Pole  who  produced  165  portraits  during  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Joel  Ballin,  a  Dane;  M. 
Donat  ( c .  1833),  the  Hungarian  calligrapher  aud  en¬ 
graver  on  copper;  Samuel  Jesi  (1789-1853),  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  Max 
Liebermannand  Joseph  Israels,  painters  and  etchers. 
In  America  the  Rosenthals  of  Philadelphia,  father 
and  son,  are  among  the  best  and  most  prolific  en¬ 
gravers  and  etchers,  while  Julius  Bien  is  one  of  the 
foremost  lithographers. 

Jews  engaged  more  usually,  however,  in  stone-  and 
metal-engraving,  two  of  the  few  arts  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  practise,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
frequently  transmitted  from  father  to  son  through 
successive  generations.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  this  was  due  to  some  tradition  handed 
down  from  antiquity,  as  modern  Jewish  stone- 
engravers  are,  apparently,  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Pedro 
Teixeira  met  some  at  Aleppo.  Diamond-cutting,  an 
art  for  a  long  time  known  only  to  Jews,  may  have 
been  introduced  by  them  at  Amsterdam  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  early  period,  as  half  the  diamond-cutters  there 
to-day  are  Jews;  two  of  them,  Fedder  and  Voor- 
zanger,  cut  the  Kohinoor  in  1852.  See  also  Ant¬ 
werp. 

The  Jews  understood  the  art  of  engraving,  as  well 
as  of  cutting,  diamonds.  The  first  artists  in  this 
line  known  by  name  are  the  court 
Diamond-  seal -engraver  Michael  Abraham,  at 
Cutting*,  the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 
and  his  brother  Joseph  Abraham,  who 
was  also  employed  by  the  elector.  After  Joseph’s 
death  (1697)  his  son  Joseph  Levi  (Levi  b.  Joseph)  was 
appointed  court  seal-engraver,  and  cut  the  coat-of- 
arms  on  a  diamond  for  Frederick  I.  Joseph’s  sons, 


Uri  Phoebus  b.  Abraham  b.  Joseph  and  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  b.  Joseph,  were  likewise  seal-engravers. 
The  latter’s  son,  Joseph  Beretz  (b.  1745),  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  stone-engraver,  probably  being  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  anonymous  Jewish  stone-engraver 
who,  Meusel  says  (“  Miscellaneen  Artistischen  In- 
lialts,”  xvii.  260),  engraved  the  Decalogue  upon  a 
stone  less  than  an  inch  square.  A  Jewish  engraver 
at  Lemberg,  in  1773,  even  engraved  on  the  stone 
of  a  ring  a  prayer  of  eighty-seven  words  (Geisler, 
“Skizzen  .  .  .  Joseph  II.”  1783).  Many  Jewish 
engravers,  like  the  Abraham  family,  were  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  princely  favors  on  account  of  their  art. 
Philipp  Hirscli  (b.  1784),  who  had  acquired  the  art 
from  his  father,  was  appointed  court  stone-engraver 
at  the  court  of  Wiirttemberg.  He  engraved  heads 
chiefly,  as  those  of  the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Wiirttemberg,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe.  Philipp  Aaron  was  called  to  Schwerin 
by  Christian  Ludwig  II. ,  for  whom  he  engraved  “  si- 
gilla  mystica.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  court  engraver  M.  Loser  was  called  to 
Sweden  by  the  king  in  order  to  cut  a  coat-of-arms. 
The  brothers  Enoch  (d.  1807)  and  Jacob  Natliansen 
(d.  1816?),  who  were  the  scions  of  an  old  family  of 
engravers,  were  appointed  by  the  same  king  court 
seal-engravers.  O  ther  members  of  this  family  were : 
Levy  Enoch  Natliansen  (d.  1845),  who  engraved  an¬ 
tique  heads  on  stone  and  copper;  Wolff  Natliansen 
(d.  1899),  metal-  aud  stone-engraver ;  B.  Natliansen, 
worked  in  Hamburg  from  1823  to  1829 ;  and  Edu¬ 
ard  Natliansen  (d.  1844),  metal-  and  stone-engraver. 

There  were  court  seal-engravers  at  Dresden  under 
Augustlll.:  Michael  Samuel,  and  Jepliiel  Michael 
(Abt),  who  drew  a  salary  from  the  court ;  the  latter’s 
son,  Samuel  Abt,  was  likewise  a  seal-engraver. 
Jean  Henri  Simon  (1752-1833),  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  in  his  line,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  many 
princes,  engraved  not  only  portraits  on  stone,  as 
those  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII. ,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Charles  X. ,  but  also  medals.  He  transmitted  his  art 
to  his  son,  having  himself  acquired  it  from  his  father, 
who  is  called  by  his  biographer  “  Jacob  Simon,  ”  but 
who  is  probably  identical  with  the  eminent  Belgian 
gem-cutter  Jacob  Mayer  Simon.  The  Parisian  en¬ 
gravers,  Mayer  Simon  and  Samuel  Simon,  the  latter 
(b.  1760)  being  engraver  to  the  post-office,  were  prob¬ 
ably  brothers  of  Jean  Henri.  The  following  were 
working  in  Paris  about  the  same  time :  David  Salo¬ 
mon,  Israel  Lion,  Oury  Philippe  Lion,  Samuel  Abra¬ 
ham,  Benjamin  Bodenlieim,  Pierre  Wolf,  and  the 
stone-engravers  Samuel  Mayer  Oppenheim  and  Isaac 
Joseph  Mareli;  Napoleon  III. ’s  court  engraver, 
Stern,  came  somewhat  later.  Among  the  foremost 
stone-engravers  of  his  time  was  Aaron  Jacobsen  (d. 
1770),  who  cut  cameos  and  intaglios.  His  son  Aaron 
Salomon  Jacobsen  (1756—^.  1829)  cut  dies  and  medals, 
and  was  court  engraver  and  member  of  the  academy 
at  Copenhagen.  Another  excellent  Danish  stone- 
engraver  was  B.  Goldfarb  ( c .  1832).  L.  Baruch,  of 
an  old  family  of  engravers,  and  an  artist  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  the  teacher  of  his  nephew,  the  eminent 
medal-coiner  Jacob  Wiener  (1815-99),  who  in  turn 
taught  his  brothers  Leopold  and  Karl  Wiener  (d. 
1867),  both  of  whom  were  medal-engravers  and 
sculptors.  The  following  earlier  Jewish  medal- 
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engravers  deserve  notice :  Jacob  Abraham  and  liis 
son  Abraham  Abrahamson;  Abraham  Aaron,  en¬ 
graved  (1785)  a  medal  on  the  accession  of  Friedrich 
Franz  I. ;  Abraham  Jacobs,  a  medal  (176.1)  on  the 
jubilee  of  the  “  Commerz-Deputation  ”  of  Hamburg; 
Joel  b.  Lipmann  Levi,  the  medal  (1785)  of  R.  Eliezer 
b.  Samuel  Sclimelka ;  and  the  Dutch  I.  Elion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  almost  all  the  larger 
Jewish  communities  had  seal-cutters  among  their 
members.  Scliudt  (“  Judisclie  Merckwiirdigkeiten,  ” 
ii.  172)  reports  them  as  frequently  plying  their  trade 
at  fairs  and  markets  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  and  Bondi  (“  Sulamith,”  i.  227)  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  The  Hamburg 
Jews’  tax-lists  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  mention  four  seal-engravers  (at  the  end  of 
the  century  there  were  six)  who  carried  on  their 
work  in  the  open  street.  Yon  Griesheim  (“  Traktat 
.  .  .  die Stadt Hamburg,”  1757,  v.  1,227) says,  “The 
seal-engravers  of  Hamburg,  especially  the  Jews,  do 
very  good  work  at  reasonable  rates.” 

The  following  are  well-known  artists  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time*.  Awner  Grilliches  and  his  son  (Imperial 
Russian  Mint) ;  Emmanuel  Hanneaux,  the  sculptor 
(among  other  plaques  that  of  Coralie  Cahen);  the 
Russian  sculptor  Beer,  living  at  Paris  (medal  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  Zionist  congress) ;  Lowenthal 
of  Vienna  (medal,  of  Dr.  A.  Hoifmann) ;  Wilhelm 
Rothenstein  of  London ;  Eichel  (“  Jew- 
Modern  ish  Confirmation  at  W arsaw,  1843”) ;  I. 
Engravers.  W.  Loewenbach  (“Inauguration  of 
Synagogue  at  Munich,  1826”) ;  Lowen- 
stark  (“Montefiore’s  Centennial,  1884”);  H.  Oppen- 
heim,  nephew  of  the  painter  Moritz  Oppenheim  (Ma¬ 
dame  I.  Bloc,  1886) ;  Saphir,  a  clever  stone-engraver, 
lias  done  some  work  for  the  court  of  Russia ;  Daniel 
Henri ques  de  Castro,  although  only  an  amateur,  has 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  cutting 
glass  with  the  diamond-point. 

Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  Jewish  en¬ 
gravers  for  some  countries  are  available.  In  1857 
there  were  fifty-four  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  aside 
from  Warsaw.  In  1900,  at  Budapest,  321  Jews, 
among  them  eleven  women,  were  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  engraving  (Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  155, 
s.v.  Artisans). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Etwas  ttber  JUdische  Kunst  und  Ael- 
tere  JUdische  KUnstler ,  in  Mittheilungen  der  Gesellschaft 
fur  Jihl.  VolJtshunde,  1903,  ix.  13-74. 
d.  A.  W. 

ENNERY,  ADOLPHE  PHILIPPE  D’ : 

French  dramatic  author;  born  in  Paris  June  17, 
1811 ;  died  there  Jan.  26, 1899.  By  turn  a  lawyer’s 
clerk,  painter,  and  journalist,  in  1831  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  dramatist  as  part  author  of  “  Emile,  ou 
le  Fils  d’un  Pair  de  France.”  From  that  date  he 
was  sole  or  part  author  of  more  than  280  plays, 
no  less  than  five  of  them  having  been  produced 
upon  the  Paris  stage  at  one  time.  He  adapted  his 
work  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  upon  success,  rapidly  making  a  fortune.  His 
wealth  allowed  him  to  contribute  to  the  Societe 
Thermale  of  Cabourg-Dives,  of  which  he  became 
acting  manager.  This  society,  which  was  composed 
in  large  measure  of  wealthy  journalists  and  theat¬ 
rical  capitalists,  placed  him  at  its  head. 
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D ’Ennery  wrote  under  the  names  of  Adolphe 
d’Ennery,  Philippe  d’Ennery,  and  Eugene  d ’Ennery. 
His  plays  were  mainly  written  in  collaboration  with 
others,  among  whom  were  Anicet  Bourgeois,  G. 
Lemoine,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Eugene  Grange,  Du- 
manoir,  Mallian,  Cormon,  M.  F.  Dugue,  Clairville, 
Hector  Cremieux,  Plouvier,  Charles  Edmond,  and 
Lambert  Thiboust.  Among  his  earlier  plays  were 
the  following :  “  Gaspard  Hauser  ”  (1836) ;  “  La  Grace 
de  Dieu  ”  (1841) ;  “  Les  Pupilles  de  la  Garde  ”  (1841) ; 
“Halifax”  and  “Les  Bohemiens  de  Paris”  (1842); 
“Don  Cesar  de  Bazan”  (1844);  “Le  Marche  de  Lon- 
dres,”  “La  Dame  de  Saint  Tropez,”  and  “Marie 
Jeanne,  ou  la  Femme  du  Peuple  ”  (1845) ;  “  Gasti- 
belza,  ou  le  Fou  deTolede”  and  “La  Priere  des 
Naufrages”  (1847). 

In  1851  D’Ennery  became  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Historique,  but  resigned  his  office  two  weeks  later 
in  order  to  establish  a  new  theater,  to  be  called  the 
“Theatre  du  Peuple,”  a  name  which  he  afterward 
altered  to  that  of  “Theatre  du  Prince  Imperial.” 
It  was  subsequently  abandoned.  In  1851  he  also 
made  the  difficult  adaptation  of  Balzac’s  posthu¬ 
mous  comedy  “Mercadet,  ou  leFaiseur,”  which  he 
reduced  from  five  to  three  acts,  and  which  -was  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Gymnase  in  1851,  and  in  the  reper¬ 
tory  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  in  1870. 

Among  D’Ennery ’s  later  plays  were:  “La  Case 
de  l’Oncle  Tom,”  1853;  “Les  Oiseaux  de  Proie,” 
1854;  “Le  Medecin  des  Enfants”  and  “Le  Donjon 
de  Vincennes,”  1854;  “Cartouche,”  1858;  “LeLac 
de  Glenaston  ”  and  “La  Prise  de  Pekin,”  1861 ;  “Le 
CMteau  de  Pontalec,”  “La  Chatte  Merveilleuse,” 
and  “Rotkomago,”  1862;  “Aladin,  ou  la  Lampe 
Merveilleuse  ”  and  “  L* Ai'eule,  ”  1863 ;  “  Les  Amours 
de  Paris,”  1S66;  “Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonlieur,” 
1868;  “Reve  d’ Amour,”  1870;  “Le  Centenaire,” 
1873;  “Les  Deux  Orphelines,”  1875,  his  masterpiece 
and  enormously  successful. 

D’Ennery  wrote  the  libretto  for  several  of  Auber’s 
comic  operas.  He  dramatized  many  of  the  writings 
of  Jules  Verne.  In  later  years  he  wrote  several 
feuilletons  in  “Le  Petit  Journal,”  including  “Le 
Remords  d’un  Ange”  and  “Martyre.”  In  1885  he 
adapted  the  “  Cid  ”  to  opera,  the  music  being  by 
Massenet.  The  last  of  D’Ennery’s  popular  ro¬ 
mances,  “  Seule,”  appeared  in  1897,  when  lie  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

D’Ennery  was  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  possessed  several  foreign  medals.  He  left  a 
fortune  of  nearly  6,000,000  francs,  and  liberally  en¬ 
dowed  the  institutions  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected.  Before  his  death  he  donated  to  the  state  one 
of  his  houses,  containing  a  collect  ion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  vases  of  great  value. 

Bibliography  :  Curmler,  Dictionnaire  National ;  La  Grande 

Encyclopedic ;  Journal  des  Dehats,  Paris,  Jan.  37, 1899. 

s.  V.  E. 

ENNERY,  JONAS :  French  deputy ;  born  at 
Nancy  Jan.  2,  1801 ;  died  at  Brussels  May  19,  1863. 
He  was  for  twenty-six  years  attached  to  the  Jewish 
school  of  Strasburg,  of  which  he  became  the  head. 
In  collaboration  with  Hirth,  he  compiled  a  “Dic¬ 
tionnaire  General  de  Geograpliie  Universelle”  (4 
vols. ,  Strasburg,  1839-41),  for  which  Cuvier  wrote 
a  preface.  Soon  afterward  he  published  “  Le  Sentier 
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d ’Israel,  ou  Bible  des  Jeunes  Israelites”  (Paris, 
Metz,  and  Strasburg,  1843).  At  the  request  of  the 
Societe  des  Bons  Livres  lie  took  part  in  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  “Prieres  d’uu  Cceur  Israelite,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1848. 

In  1849,  despite  anti-Jewish  rioting  in  Alsace,  En¬ 
nery  was  elected  representative  for  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  sat  among  the  members  of 
the  “Mountain.”  He  devoted  his  attention  princi¬ 
pally  to  scholastic  questions.  After  the  coup  d’etat 
he  resisted  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was  exiled 
for  life  in  1852.  He  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he 
lived  as  a  teacher  until  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Isr.  June,  1S4S;  staebling,  H  into  ire 

Contemporainc  dc  Strasbourg  et  de  V Alsace,  Nice,  1S84. 

S.  I.  B. 

ENNERY,  MARCHAND:  French  rabbi; 
brother  of  Jonas  Ennery;  born  at  Nancy  1792;  died 
at  Paris  Aug.  21,  1S52;  studied  Talmud  under 
Baruch  Guggenheim  and  at  the  rabbinical  school  of 
Herz  Sclieuer,  in  Mayenee.  He  went  to  Paris,  be¬ 
came  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  coreligion¬ 
ist,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  director  of  the  new 
Jewish  school  at  Nancy.  At  this  time  he  published 
his  Hebrew-French  lexicon,  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
appear  in  France.  In  1829  he  became  chief  rabbi 
of  Paris;  in  1846  chief  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consis¬ 
tory  ;  in  1850  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Isr.  Sept.,  1S52;  Untv.  Isr.  Sept,  and 

Oct.,  1852. 

s.  I.  B. 

ENOCH  (-jun)  :  1.  Son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17).  A 
city  was  named  after  him. 

2.  Biblical  Data:  Name  of  the  seventh  progen¬ 
itor  of  the  race  in  the  “  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam  ”  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Jared  and  the  father  of 
Methuselah  (Gen.  v.).  He  lived  365  years,  and  is 
described  as  “  walking  with  God,  ”  his  end  being  told 
in  the  words  “  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him  ” 
(ib.  24).  No  further  reference  to  Enoch  is  found  in 
Hebrew  Scripture,  unless  the  ingenious  emendation 
in  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii.  8)  of  “  Daniel  ”  into 
“Enoch,”  proposed  by  Halevy  (“R.  E.  J.”xiv.  20  et 
seq.)  and  adopted  by  Cheyne  (Cheyne  and  Black,  “  En- 
cyc.  Bibl.”  ii.  1295),  be  accepted.  In  Ecclesiasticus 
(Siracli)  xliv.  16  Enoch’s  “  taking  away  ”  is  referred 
to  with  the  addition,  in  the  recovered  Hebrew  text, 
of  “VH1  rqn  JTltf  (see  Peters,  “Hebraisclie  Text 
des  Buclies  Ecclesiasticus,”  p.  230,  Freiburg,  1902); 
and  in  xlix.  14  his  destiny  is  glorified. 

E.  G.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to 

Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan  (Gen.  v.  24)  Enoch  was  a 
pious  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  and  was  removed 
from  among  the  dwellers  on  earth  to  heaven,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  names  (and  offices)  of  Metatron  and 
“Safra  Rabba”  (Great  Scribe).  This  view  repre¬ 
sents  one  and  (after  the  complete  separation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  Judaism)  the  prevailing  rabbinical  idea 
of  Enoch’s  character  and  exaltation.  Another,  not 
quite  so  favorable,  appears  in  the  polemics  carried 
on  by  Abbahu  and  others  with  Christian  disputants 
(Friedliinder,  “  Patristisclie  und  Talmudische  Stu- 
dien,  ”  p.  99 ;  “  R.  E.  J.  ”  v.  3).  Enoch  is  held  to  have 

been  inconsistent  in  h  is  pie  ty-  and.  therefore  to  have 

been  removed  by  God  before  his  time  in  order  to 


forestall  further  lapses.  The  miraculous  character 
of  his  translation  is  denied,  his  death  being  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  plague  (Gen.  R.  v.  24;  Yalk.,  Gen.  v.  24; 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  on  the  verse;  comp.  Wisdom  iv. 
10-14;  Frankel,  “  Uebcr  den  Einfiuss  der  Palasti- 
nischen  Exegese,”  etc.,  pp.  44,  45; 
Divergent  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xliv.  16;  Zohar  to 
Views  of  Gen.  v.  24;  but  see  also  Philo,  “De 
His  Abrahamo,”  §  3).  But  withal  Enoch 
Character,  is  one  of  those  that  passed  into  Gan 
Eden  without  tasting  the  pangs  of 
death  (Yalk.,  Gen.  v.  24). 

In  the  development  of  the  Enoch  legends  he 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  iv. ;  comp.  Charles’s  notes  on  the 
chapter;  Targ.  Pseudo- Jonathan,  Gen.  v.  24).  He 
teaches  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (“  Sefer  Yuhasin,” 
v.;  comp.  Eusebius,  “Pnnparatio  Evangelica,”  ix. 
17 ;  Bar  IIebro3us  Chronicle,  p.  5).  These  ascrip¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  assumption  that  he  was  meta¬ 
tron,  reflect  the  interpretation  of  his  name  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  “initiated.” 

Neglected  by  the  Jews  for  some  time  (Halevy,  in 
“R.  E.  J.”  xiv.  21),  Enoch  reappears  as  the  hero 
and  author  of  several  pseudepigraphic  midrashim 
(comp.  Enocii,  Books  of),  in  part  elaborations  of 
material  contained  in  the  “Sefer  ha-Yasliar.”  Of 
these  midrashim  the  following  are  the  best  known: 
“ Hekalot  Rabbati,”  “Sefer  Hanok,”  “Sefer  Hcka- 
lot,”  and  “Hayye  Hanok.”  In  the  “Hekalot  Rab¬ 
bati”  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  iii.  83-108)  Enoch  appears 
as  Metatron,  “Sar  lia-Panim”  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i. 
594b,  s.v.  Angelology),  revealing  celestial  secrets  to 
the  learned  and  the  wise.  The  “  Sefer  Hanok  ”  (Jel¬ 
linek,  l.c.  ii.)  relates  how  the  earth  was  abandoned 
by  God  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  the  generation 
of  the  Deluge.  Enoch  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  is 
appointed  guardian  of  all  the  celestial  treasures, 
chief  of  the  archangels,  and  the  immediate  attendant 
on  God’s  throne.  He  knows  all  secrets  and  mys¬ 
teries,  and,  while  all  the  angels  are  at  his  beck,  he 
fulfils  of  his  own  accord  whatever  comes  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  executes  His  decrees.  He 
teaches;  he  conducts  souls  to  the  place  of  felicity; 
and  he  is  known  as  “  Prince  of  God’s  Face,”  “  Prince 
of  the  Torah,”  “Prince  of  Wisdom,”  “Prince  of 
Reason,  ”  and  “  Prince  of  Glory.  ”  He  communicates 
God’s  revelations  to  Moses. 

The  “Sefer  Hekalot”  (Jellinek,  l.c.  v.)  contains, 
among  other  things,  an  account  of  R.  Ishmael’s  visit 
to  the  seventh  celestial  hall  or  temple, 
In  the  where  he  meets  Enoch,  raised  to  the 
Minor  dignity  of  Metatron,  Sar  lia-Panim. 
Midrashim.  Enoch  tells  him  the  story  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion  as  follows:  In  consequence  of 
earth’s  corruption  by  the  evil  spirits  Shamhazai  and 
Azael,  Enoch  was  translated  to  heaven  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  that  God  was  not  cruel  (comp.  Ecclus.  [Siracli] 
xliv.  16,  Ilebr.  text).  There  all  the  gates  of  wisdom 
were  opened  unto  him  as  Metatron;  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  all  angels;  and  his  carnal  body  was 
changed  into  one  of  light. 

The  “  Hayye  Hanok  ”  is  of  later  composition,  but 
more  elaborate  (Jellinek,  l.c.  iv.).  Enoch  appears  in 

t  li  e  role  of  a  pious  ascetic.  Called  by  a  -voice  to 

return  to  the  abodes  of  men,  he  preaches  repentance. 
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He  gathers  a  vast  concourse  of  disciples,  and,  in¬ 
creasing  in  wisdom,  he  finally  is  proclaimed  king. 
Peace  reigns  on  earth  during  the  243  years  of  his 
rule.  But  he  hankers  after  solitude.  He  abandons 
his  throne,  appearing  to  men  from  time  to  time  to 
instruct  them.  Finally  he  is  summoned  to  leave 
earth  and  to  assume  rulersliip  over  the  “sons  of 
God.”  He  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  horse,  after  the 
manner  of  Elijah's  translation,  in  the  sight  of  a  vast 
multitude,  which  in  vain  repeatedly  endeavors  to 
detain  him.  In  Tosefot  to  Yeb.  16b  it  is  denied 
that  Enoch  could  have  been  “  Sar  ha- ‘Olam  ”  (Prince 
of  the  World). 

In  some  late  accounts  Enoch  reappears  as  a  pros¬ 
elyte,  who,  though  under  the  obligation  to  observe 
only  the  seven  Noacliian  precepts,  embraces  Juda¬ 
ism.  Pie  is  a  cobbler  sewing  together  worlds ;  and 
over  every  seam  he  pronounces  the  benediction 
“Blessed  be  the  name,  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  for 
ever  and  aye  ”  (see  Yalk.,  Hadasli.,  25b ;  Yalk.,  Reu- 
beui,  28b,  Bereshit). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  II. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature :  Enoch  is 

known  to  the  Mohammedans  as  “Idris”  (the  In¬ 
structor).  In  the  Koran  Idris  is  mentioned  in  sura 
xix.  57  as  a  man  of  truth  and  a  prophet,  raised  by 
Allah  to  a  lofty  place,  and  in  sura  xxi.  85  as  a  model  of 
patience.  Baidawi,  in  identifying  him  with  Enoch, 
explains  “  Idris  ”  as  indicating  his  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vine  mysteries.  He  was  the  first  man  who  knew  how 
to  write,  and  invented  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
arithmetic  (see  above,  In  Rabbinical  Literature). 
The  story  of  his  “  death  ”  is  variously  related.  When 
on  a  visit  to  the  Angel  of  Heaven  he  was  met  while  in 
the  fourth  heaven  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  orders  to  bring  about  his 
end.  Idris  then  expired  in  the  embrace  (wrings)  of 
the  Angel  of  Heaven;  and  remained  in  the  fourth 
heaven  ever  after.  In  other  versions  Idris,  also 
named  “Ulinukh,”  appears  as  in  communication 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  as  a  student  of  the  Books 
of  Adam,  as  well  as  of  those  imparted  to  him  by 
Gabriel.  He  had  been  sent  as  a  preacher  of  repent¬ 
ance  unto  the  corrupt  descendants  of  Cain. 

Idris  was  often  compelled  to  defend  his  life  with 
the  sword  against  the  depraved  children  of  earth. 
He  invented  the  balance  to  weigh  justly.  He  was 
the  first  scribe  and  the  first  tailor.  He  longs  to  en¬ 
ter  paradise.  God  sends  Death  disguised  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  virgin  to  test  him.  He  prays  for  death  with 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  life.  This  is  granted. 
He  dies,  but  returns  to  life  at  once;  visits  hell,  where 
he  beholds  from  the  wall  of  division  the  horrors  of 
Gehenna;  and  is  then  led  to  the  gate  of  paradise. 
Refused  admittance  by  the  custodian,  he  lifts  him¬ 
self  over  the  wall  by  clinging  to  a  branch  of  the 
tree  “  Tuba,  ”  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  God  for 
his  benefit  caused  to  bend  over  the  wall.  Thus  Idris  ! 
entered  paradise  while  still  living.  It  is  possible 
that  these  legends  contain  traces  of  lost  liaggadahs. 
MasTidi  reports  that  Enoch  (Ulinukh)  was  the  son 
of  Lud,  and  is  identical  with  Idris.  He  lived  on 
earth  300  years  and  perhaps  longer ;  he  is  credited 

Avitla  tlie  invention  of  tlie  needle  and  tlie  art  of  setv- 

ing..  He  received  from  heaven  thirty  leaflets  con¬ 
taining  the  praises  of  God  and  prayers. 


Bibliography:  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Mam ,  s.v.  Idris; 

Weil,  Biblisclie  Lcyenden  dev  Muselmannei\  pp.  02  et  seq.; 

Masfiidi,  Lett  Prairies  d'Oi\  i.  73. 

- Critical  View :  The  translation  of  Enoch 

resembles  that  of  other  heroes  of  popular  legend. 
Elijah’s  (II  Kings  ii.  1-12)  is  the  Biblical  parallel, 
while  the  fate  of  Ganymede,  Hercules,  Semiramis, 
Nisuthrus,  and  the  Phrygian  King  of  Annaeus 
presents  non-Hebrew  analogues  (see  Winer,  “B. 
R. ” ;  Rielim,  “  Handworterb. ”  2d  ed. ,  i.  608).  Among 
modern  critics  the  view  prevails  that  Enoch  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Babylonian  Emmeduranki  (Greek, 
“Edoranclius  ”),  the  seventh  king  in  Berosus’  list  of 
primitive  monarclis.  Emmeduranki  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  things  divine ;  he  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  priesthood.  These  heroes  probabl}r  were  orig¬ 
inally  deities,  reduced  in  course  of  time  to  human 
stature,  but  still  credited  with  divine  deatlilessness. 
In  Enoch’s  case  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  365  years  of  his  life  with  the 
number  of  days  in  the  solar  year,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Enoch  originally  represented  the 
deified  sun  (see  Gunkel,  “Genesis,”  p.  124). 

E.  G.  IL 

ENOCH,  BOOKS  OF  (Ethiopic  and  Sla¬ 
vonic)  :  Apocryphal  works  attributed  to  Enoch. 
From  Gen.  v.  24  (“Enoch  walked  with  God”  and 
“God  took  him”)  a  cycle  of  Jewish  legends  about 
Enoch  was  derived,  which,  together  ■with  apocalyp¬ 
tic  speculations  naturally  ascribed  to  such  a  man, 
credited  with  superhuman  knowledge,  found  their 
literary  expression  in  the  Books  of  Enoch.  Of  this 
literature  a  collection  of  fragments  or  single,  inde¬ 
pendent  pieces  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  so- 
called  “Ethiopic  Enoch,”  whereas  the  Slavonic  Book 
of  Enoch  gives,  as  it  were,  a  resume  of  most  of  the 
current  oral  or  literary  traditions  about  its  hero, 
which  it  brings  into  a  certain  system  of  its  own.  So 
far  as  can  be  j  udged  from  these  books,  the  legends 
of  Enoch  are  the  following :  (1)  He  went  during  his 
lifetime  to  heaven,  “  walked  ”  with  God’s  angels  over 
all  heaven  (or  heavens)  and  earth,  came  back  to  his 
family  and  told  them  what  he  had  seen,  and  finally 
was  again  taken  up  to  heaven.  (2)  During  his  jour¬ 
neys  he  saw  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  is, 
the  natural  phenomena.  (3)  He  saw  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  angels,  “  sons  of  God,  ”  who,  according 
to  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  had  come  to  earth  and  sinned  with 
the  daughters  of  men.  (4)  He  interceded  for  these 
fallen  angels.  In  3  and  4  evidently  two  different 
cycles  of  legends  have  crossed  each  other,  but 
whether  3  precedes  4,  or  vice  versa,  is  hard  to  tell. 
These  legends,  a  more  popular  form  of  tradition,  are, 
however,  not  preserved  unimpaired,  but  are  strongly 
influenced  and  developed  by  the  literary  traditions 
which  deal  mainly  with  apocalyptic  ideas. 

I.  Ethiopic  Enoch :  In  the  old  Jewish  and 
Christian  literatures  (for  example,  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Epistle  of  Jude,  verse  14)  a  Book  of  Enoch 
is  quoted,  and  is  undoubtedly  often  used  -without 
special  reference  being  made  to  it.  But  about 
300  the  Christian  Church  began  to  discredit  the 
book,  and  after  the  time  of  the  Greek  fathers  Syn- 

cellus  ;x i i cl  Cedremis,  -cv-lxo  cite  it  (nintli  century),  it 

was  entirely  lost  until  (1773)  tlie  traveler  Bruce 
discovered  in  Abyssinia  two  manuscripts  of  the 
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book.  In  the  nineteenth  century  several  editions 
and  translations  were  made,  and  many  critical  in¬ 
quiries  into  its  contents  published.  he  follow  ing 
is  a  list  of  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  the 
Ethiopie  Enoch: 

Editions:  Laurence, "  Libri  Enocli  Versio  iEthiopica,”  Ox¬ 
ford,  1838  ;  Dillmann,  “  Liber  Henoch  iEthiopice,”  Leipsic,  1S51 
(from  5  MSS.);  Flemming,  '‘Das  Buch  Henoch,”  Leipsic,  1902 
(from  14  MSS.);  another  edition,  still  fuller  than  that  of  Hem¬ 
ming,  is  being  prepared  by  Professor  Charles. 

Translations:  Laurence,  “  The  Book  of  Enoch,  Oxfoid, 
1821 :  Hoffmann,  “  Das  Buch  Henoch,”  Jena,  1833-38 ;  Dillmann, 

“  Das  Buch  Henoch  Uebersetzt  und  Urklart,”  Leipsic,  1853 (stand¬ 
ard  translation  for  40  years);  Schodde,  “The  Book  of  Enoch 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,”  Andover,  1882; 
Charles,  “  The  Book  of  Enoch,”  Oxford,  1893 ;  Beer,  in  Kautzscb, 
“Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen,”  ii.  217-310,  Tubingen, 
1900;  Flemming, in  vol.  v.  of  “Die  Griecbiscben  Christhchen 
Sebriftsteller  der  Ersten  Drei  Jahrhunderte,”  Leipsic,  1901. 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  here  a  retranslation  into  Hebrew 
Cpjn  nsc)  by  L.  Goldschmidt,  Berlin,  1892,  from  Dillmann’s 
German  translation. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  contents: 

Ch  i  -v. :  Introduction :  Enoch  relates  a  vision  of  the  last 
days,  the  fate  of  the  elect  and  of  sinners,  and  urges  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature. 

Ch.  vi.-cv. :  The  main  part  of  the  book : 

Cb.  vi.-xxxvi. :  The  so-called  “ angelological  book”  : 

(a:  vi.-xix.):  The  story  of  the  fallen  angels  : 

vi.-xi. :  The  angels  on  earth,  their  marriages  and  wrong¬ 
doings  ;  announcement  of  their  punishment, 
xii.-xvi. :  Enoch’s  visions  concerning  their  punishment : 
he  announces  their  destiny  to  them,  but  upon  their 
supplication  intercedes  for  them.  In  another  vision 
he  is  told  that  his  intercession  is  in  vain ;  lie  then  an¬ 
nounces  their  final  punishment, 
xvii.-xix. :  Enoch’s  journey  through  heaven  and  earth, 
during  which  he  sees  chiefly  the  fallen  angels  suffer 
the  punishment  which  he  had  announced. 

Or  xx.-xxxvi.)  :  Enoch  wanders,  accompanied  by  the  six 
(or  seven)  archangels,  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  is 
shown  again  the  punishment  of  the  angels  (xxi.).  Hades 
(xxii.),  and  the  secrets  of  nature  in  the  west  (xxiii.-xxv.), 
in  the  center  of  the  earth  (xxvi.-xxvii.),  in  the  east 
(xxviii -xxxiii.),  in  the  north  (xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  2),  and  in 
the  south  (xxxvi.). 

Ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi. ;  The  similitudes  and  additions : 

(a:  xxxvii.):  Introduction. 

(b:  xxxviii.-xliv.):  First  similitude:  The  future  kingdom 
of  God,  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous,  the  angels,  and  the 
secrets  of  nature. 

(c:  xlv.-lvii.) ;  Second  similitude:  The  Last  Judgment 
by  tbe  Messiah,  “  the  Son  of  Man,”  who  sits  with  “  the 
Head  of  Days.”  The  holy  and  elect  are  rewarded ;  the 
heathen  and  sinners  are  destroyed  forever. 

(d:  lviii.-lxix.):  Third  similitude  (with  fragments  of  an 
account  of  the  Flood  interspersed):  The  eternal  bliss  of 
tbe  righteous  and  the  sufferings  of  the  kings  and  the 

mighty.  _  , 

(e:  lxx.-lxxi.):  First  and  second  appendices:  Enochs 
translation  into  paradise,  and  Enoch’s  ascension  and  elec¬ 
tion  as  “  Son  of  Man.” 

Ch.  lxxii.-lxxxii. :  The  Book  of  Celestial  Physics :  Theories 
about  sun,  moon,  stars,  intercalary  days,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world. 

Ch.  lxxxiii.-xc.:  Two  dream-visions  of  Enoch  before  his 
marriage,  which  he  recounts  to  his  son  Methuselah  : 

(a:  lxxxiii.-lxxxiv.):  The  Flood-the  first  world-judg¬ 
ment. 

(b:  Ixxxv.-xc.):  The  history  of  the  world  from  Adam 
until  the  final  judgment:  Men  are  represented  here  as 
animals :  the  righteous  are  white  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
sinners  and  enemies  of  Israel  are  black  cattle  and  wild 
animals  (vision  of  the  animals,  or  of  the  shepherds). 

Ch.  xci.-cv.:  Admonitions  and  predictions  of  Enoch,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  children : 

(a:  xci.  1-11, 18-19):  Admonition  to  live  a  righteous  life, 
(b:  xci.  12-17  and  xciii.):  The  “Apocalypse  of  Weeks”: 
The  history  of  the  world  is  outlined,  divided  into  ten 
weeks. 

(c :  xcii.,  xeiv.-cv.):  Admonitions,  predictions  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sinners,  and  promises  of  reward  to  the  righteous. 


Ch.  cvi.-cviii.:  Appendices: 

Ch.  cvi.-cvii. :  Miracles  and  signs  at  the  birth  of  Noah. 

Ch.  cviii. :  Another  speech  of  Enoch  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  wicked  and  of  the  righteous. 


The  Ethiopie  Enoch  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek.  From  this 
version  an  Ethiopie  and  probably  a  Latin  translation 
were  made.  Of  tlie  Greek  version  ch.  i.— xxxii. 
are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  discovered  at  Gizeh 
in  1886-S7  by  the  French  Archeological  Mission,  and 
published  by  Bouriant  in  tlie  “Memoires”  of  that 
mission  (1892,  vol.  ix.,  fuse,  i.),  by 
Language  Dillmann  in  tlie  “Sitzungsbericlite 
and  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
Versions.  scliafteu”  (1S92,  pp.  1079  ct  seq.),  by 
Lods,  “Le  Livre  dTIenocli”  (Paris, 
1892),  by  Charles,  “  Book  of  Enoch  ”  (1893,  Appendix 
C),  and  by  Swete,  “  Tlie  Old  Testament  in  Greek  ”  (2d 
ed! ,  iii.  789  et  seq.,  Cambridge,  1899).  Furthermore, 
cli.  vi.-ix.  4,  viii.  4-x.  14,  xv.  8-xvi.  1  have  conic 
down  to  us  through  Syncellus  (about  800),  and 
lxxxix.  42-49  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  These  fragments  are  reproduced  by  Charles 
(1893),  and  again  by  Swete  (1899).  Of  tlie  Latin 
translation  only  i.  9  and  cvi.  1-18  are  known.  Tlie 
first  passage  occurs  in  Pseudo-Cyprian  and  Pseuclo- 
Vigilius  (see  Beer,  l.c.  p.  237) ;  tlie  second  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  James  in  an  eighth-century  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  by  Charles, 
l.c,.,  Appendix  E,  and  by  James,  “Apocrypha  Anec- 
dota,”  pp.  146-150.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  book 
was  translated  into  Latin  can  not  be  established  with 
certainty  from  these  fragments.  All  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fragments  are  republished  in  Flemming  and 
Kadermacher,  “Das  Buck  Henoch,”  Leipsic,  1901. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  it  was  recognized  that 
Ethiopie  Enocli  was  composed  of  various  independ¬ 
ent  works,  and  it  was  assumed  that  three  sources 
were  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  the 
Composi-  “  groundwork,  ”  i. -xxxvi. ,  lxxii.-ci v. ; 

tion  (2)  the  similitudes,  xxxvii.-lxxi. ;  (3) 
and  Date.  Noacliian  interpolations,  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  similitudes.  Different 
scholars  gave  different  analyses:  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  their  views,  nor  can  all  their  works 
and  articles  be  mentioned  here.  The  most  recent 
ones,  in  which  the  earlier  views  are  usually  given 
in  full  (see  especially  Scliurer,  Charles,  and  Clemen) 
are: 


Scliurer,  Gescli.  iii.  190  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1898 ;  Eng.  ed.  div. 
i  iii.  54-73 ;  Charles,  Booh  of  Enoch ,  pp.  9  et  seq.,  319-811 ; 
Iheyne  and  Black,  Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  220-22o;  Law  lor,  Early 
Jitations  from  the  Booh  of  Enoch ,  in  Jour,  of  Philology, 
1897  xxv  164-225;  Clemen,  Die  Zusammcnsctzung  clcs 
Buches  Henoch ,  in  TJieologische  Studicn  und  Kritihcn ,  1898, 
ip  212-227;  Beer,  in  Kautzsch,  Apokryphen  und  Pscudeyn- 
iravhen  ii.  217-235;  Bousset,  Neueste  Forschungcn  auf  clem 
Jehiete  der  ReligiOscn  Litteratur  dcs  Spiltjuclentums ,  m 
Tlieologischc  Rundschau ,  1900,  pp.  met  seq.;  J.  van  Loon, 
EschatologieVn  van  den  HasmoneUntijd  Vdlgem  het  Bock 
tr _ T.PVflen.  1902. 


Charles  definitely  proved  that  tlie  so-called 
“ groundwork”  was  in  itself  not  by  any  means  uni¬ 
form.  '  Another  important  step  in  tlie  interpretation 
of  the  book  was  gained  by  Clemen’s  article,  in 
which  G unkel’s  theory  of  apocalyptic  “traditions” 
was  applied.  Charles  distinguished  five  sections 
(1893)  or  parts  (1898),  to  which  as  a  sixth  part  tlie 
Noacliian  and  other  interpolations  were  added :  (1) 
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i  -xxxvi.,  written  before  170  b.c.  ;  (2)  Jxxxiii.-xc., 
written  between  166  and  161  b.c.  ;  (3)  xci.-civ.,  not 
earlier  than  134  b.c.;  (4)  xxxvii.-lxx.,  the  simili¬ 
tudes,  written  between  94  and  79,  or  between  70 
and  64  b.c.  ;  (5)  lxxii.-lxxxii.,  the  Book  of  Celestial 
Physics,  the  date  of  which  can  not  be  determined. 

Clemen  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion:  “The 

Book  of  Enoch  is  based  on  twelve  independent  tra¬ 
ditions  or  groups  of  traditions:  (1)  i.-v. ;  (2)  vi.-xi. ; 
(3)  xii.-xvi. ;  (4)  xvii.-xix. ;  (5)  xx.  (?)-xxxvi;  (6) 
xxxvii.-lxix. ;  (7)  Ixx.-lxxi. ;  (8)  lxxii.-xci.  10,  18, 
19;  (9)  xci.  12-17,  xcii.,  xciii.,  xciv.-cv. ;  (10)  cvi.- 
cvii. ;  (ll)cviii. ;  (12)  the  iSToachian  fragments,  liv.  7- 
lv.  2,  lx.,  lxv.-lxix.  25.  Probably  No.  3,  perhaps  No. 
6,  certainly  Nos.  9,  11,  and  12,  were  taken  from 
written  sources.”  According  to  him,  the  date  is  a 
little  doubtful,  since  some  of  the  traditions  may  not 
have  been  written  down  at  once.  Beer  in  the  main 
follows  Clemen,  but  gives  for  a  part  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  analysis.  Clemen’s  hypothesis  of  traditions 
seems  the  most  acceptable,  as  also  his  analysis, 
except  that  his  tenth  tradition  should  perhaps 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  his  No.  12,  i.  e.,  as  a  Noachian 
fragment. 

Some  of  the  apocalyptic  portions,  above  all  the 
similitudes,  seem  to  have  been  literary  tradition  from 
the  beginning.  But  another  very  dif- 

Separate  ficult  question  arises:  How  and  in 

Strata.  what  order  were  the  different  portions 
of  the  book  put  together?  Probably 
vi.-xix.,  possibly  vi. -xxxvi.,  are  the  stock,  to  which 
other  portions,  younger  or  perhaps  in  part  older, 
were  gradually  added.  Ch.  vi.-xix.  were  intended 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  fallen  angels  and  Enoch’s  re¬ 
lation  to  them:  vi.-xi.  and  xii.-xvi.,  taken  from 
two  different  cycles  of  legends,  were  united;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  execution  of  the  punishment  of 
the  angels,  xvii.-xix.,  narrating  the  journey  during 
which  Enoch  is  a  witness  of  it,  were  added.  It  was 
very  natural  to  join  to  this  portion  xx. -xxxvi.,  an¬ 
other  tradition  concerning  Enoch’s  journey.  The 
next  step  in  the  composition  may  have  been  the  add¬ 
ing  either  of  the  similitudes  or  of  one  or  several  of  the 
traditions  in  Ixxii.-civ.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  a  redactor  united  vi. -xxxvi.  with  Ixxii.-civ., 
and  wrote  the  introduction,  i.-v.,  and  perhaps  also 
the  conclusion,  cv.  This  intermediate  book  would 
then  have  a  proper  beginning  and  conclusion. 

The  rcdactorial  changes  within  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  Ixxii.-civ.  may  also  have  been  made  at  this 
time.  Thirdly  and  lastly  would  have  been  added  the 
similitudes,  probably  together  with  the  Noachian 
fragments  xxxix.  1,  2a,  liv.  7-lv.  2,  lx.,  lxv.  1-lxix. 
25,  cvi. ,  evii.  Of  the  latter,  cvi.  el  seq.  were  probably 
added  by  some  one  who  wished  to  carry  the  story 
on  a  little  farther — a  very  common  occurrence  in 
literary  history.  He  may  have  been  the  redactor 
who  added  the  similitudes  and  inserted  in  them  sev¬ 
eral  other  portions  from  the  same  source  from  which 
he  took  cvi.  et  seq.  This  theory  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  evidence  which  has  ^only  recently  been 
discovered ;  namely,  the  true  date  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  which  lias  been  proved,  mainly  by  Bohn 
and  Charles,  to  be  as  early  as  the  last  third  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (iv. 
17-23)  writings  of  Enoch  arc  mentioned,  and  Charles 


(“Book  of  Jubilees,”  1902,  p.  37)  concludes  that 
the  author  refers  only  to  Etliiopic  Enoch  vi.-xvi., 
xxiii. -xxxvi.,  lxxii.-xc.  But  Book  of  Jubilees  iv. 
23  may  include  Enoch  xvii.-xxii.  as  well,  and  iv.  18 
(“recounted  the  weeks  of  the  Jubilees”)  is  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Weeks,  which  by 
many  critics  is  considered  the  oldest  portion  of 
Etliiopic  Enoch.  Thus  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
book  referred  to  in  Jubilees  was  the  intermediate 
one  just  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  similitudes, 
which  were  evidently  unknown  to  the  author  of 
Jubilees,  date  from  the  first  century  b.c. — that  is, 
later  than  Jubilees— and  the  Noachian  fragments 
also  were  probably  added  in  the  first  century,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  second  century  reference  (Jubilees  x.  13) 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  a  complete  apocalypse 
of  Noah.  Last  of  all,  cviii.  was  added  to  Etliiopic 
Enoch ;  this  may  have  happened  long  after  i.-evii. 
iiad  become  one  book  (about  60  b.c.  ).  The  whole  book 
originated  and  was  put  into  writing  in  Palestine. 

The  Etliiopic  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  apocalyptic  literature;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  extensive  contributions  to  our 
Value.  knowledge  of  Jewish  folk-lore  in  the 
last  pre-Christian  centuries;  it  shows 
apocalyptic  literature  in  its  beginnings,  and  above 
all  it  is  a  source  of  information  upon  the  religious 
ideas  of  Judaism,  especially  concerning  the  Messiah; 
finally,  it  also  pictures  the  feelings  of  the  people 
during  the  time  of  the  Hasmoneans.  More  details 
with  regard  to  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in 
Charles,  “  Book  of  Enoch,  ”  introductions  to  the  single 
sections,  and  in  Van  Loon’s  article,  mentioned  above. 

II.  Slavonic  Enoch.:  A  book  called  “  The  Book 
of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  preserved,  so  far  as  is 
known,  only  in  Slavonic,  was  introduced  to  the 
scientific  world  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  certain 
manuscripts  found  in  Russia  and  Servia  were  edited, 
and  subsequently  translated  into  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  its  contents: 

Ch.  i.-ii. :  Introduction :  Life  of  Enoch :  his  dreams,  in 
which  he  is  told  that  he  will  be  taken  up  into  heaven ;  his 
admonitions  to  his  sons  before  he  departs. 

Ch,  iii.-lxvi.  :  The  main  part  of  the  book : 

Ch.  iii. -xxxvi. :  Enoch  in  heaven : 

(a:  iii.— vi.) :  The  first  heaven :  a  great  sea:  the  elders  and 
the  rulers  of  the  stars ;  the  habitations  of  the  snow ;  the 
treasuries  of  dew,  oil,  and  different  colors. 

(b:  vii.):  The  second  heaven :  the  fallen  angels  imprisoned, 
awaiting  the  eternal  judgment  ;  they  ask  Enoch  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  them. 

(c:  viii.-x.):  The  third  heaven:  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with 
the  tree  of  life  and  an  “  olive-tree  always  distilling  oil” ; 
to  the  north  of  it  the  place  of  the  damned. 

(d:  xi.-xvii.):  The  fourth  heaven:  the  courses  and  the 
gates  of  sun  and  moon ;  the  wonderful  singing  creatures 
which  wait  upon  the  sun,  namely,  phenixes  and  chal- 
cidri ;  a  singing  host  of  angels. 

(c :  xviii.):  The  fifth  heaven  :  the  watchers  (“  gregori  ”=  hpv- 
yopoi).  silent  and  mourning  for  their  fallen  brethren,  who 
are  being  tormented  in  the  second  heaven. 

(f :  xix.):  The  sixth  heaven:  seven  bands  of  angels  who 
arrange  and.  study  the  revolutions  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  f  the  angels  who  are  put  over  the  souls  of  men  and 
write  down  their  lives  and  works:  furthermore,  seven 
phenixes  and  seven  cherubim  and  seven  six-winged  crea¬ 
tures. 

({/:  xx -xxxvi.):  The  seventh  heaven:  the  Lord  sitting  on 
His  throne  and  the  ten  great  orders  of  angels  standing  be¬ 
fore  Him.  Enoch  is  clothed  by  Michael  in  raiment  of  God’s 
glory,  and  is  told  by  the  angel  Vretil  (Vreteel,  Pravuel)  all 
the  secrets  of  heaven  (natural  phenomena)  and  of  earth 
(concerning  men).  He  is  ordered  to  write  them  down  in 
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3GG  books.  God  reveals  to  Enoeli  His  own  great  secrets. 
His  creation,  the  story  of  the  fallen  angels  and  of  Adam  ; 
furthermore.  He  tells  him  about  the  seven  millenniums  of 
the  earth  and  the  eighth  at  the  end.  God  also  accuses  the 
wicked,  and  then  orders  Enoch  to  go  back  to  earth  for 
thirty  days  to  teach  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Ch.  xxxvii.  is  probably  a  later  addition. 

Ch.  xxxviii.-lxvi. :  Enoch  back  on  earth.  He  admonishes 
his  sons;  tells  them  what  he  has  seen  in  the  heavens; 
gives  them  his  books  and  urges  them  to  transmit  these  to 
others ;  moreover,  he  relates  to  them  what  God  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  men  and  what  He  expects  them  to  do,  and  asserts 
that  there  is  no  intercession  of  departed  saints  for  sinners. 
In  lvi.  Methuselah  asks  a  blessing  from  his  father.  In  lvii. 
all  the  sons  of  Enoch  with  their  families  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  are  called,  and  Enoch  gives  renewed  in¬ 
structions  as  to  a  righteous  life.  In  lxiv.  the  Lord  calls 
Enoch,  the  people  assemble  to  kiss  him  in  Achuzan,  and 
he  addresses  them  for  the  last  time. 

Ch.  lxvii.-lxviii . :  Conclusion  : 

Ch.  lxvii. :  Enoch's  translation  into  heaven. 

Ch.  lxviii. :  Recapitulation  of  Enoch’s  life  and  doings;  Me¬ 
thuselah  and  his  brothel's  build  an  altar  in  Achuzan,  and 
they  and  the  people  “  make  a  great  festivity,  praising  God 
who  had  given  such  a  sign  by  means  of  Enoch,  who  had 
found  favor  with  Him.” 

The  Slavonic  Enoch  was  written  in  Greek,  as  is 
shown  by  the  derivation  of  Adam’s  name  from  the 
four  quarters,  ’A varo?J/}  Ava/g,  yA purog, 
Language  M eaijfippi.dt  and  by  several  coincidences 
and  Origin,  with  the  Septuagint;  but  perhaps 
parts  of  it  are  based  on  Hebrew  origi¬ 
nals.  From  the  Greek  it  was  translated  into  Sla¬ 
vonic.  Of  this  version  there  are  five  manuscripts 
extant,  which  are  described  in  the  introduction  to 
Charles  and  Morfill,  “The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch,”  Oxford,  1896  (reviewed  by  Bonwetscli  in 
“  Tlieologische  Literaturzeitung,”  1896,  cols.  153- 
156)  and  to  Bonwetscli,  “Das  Slavisclie  Henocli- 
buch,”  in  “  Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft  zu  Gottingen,”  1896  (reviewed  b}r 
Schiirer  in  “Tlieologische  Literaturzeitung,”  1896, 
cols.  347-350). 

The  Slavonic  Enoch  seems  to  bo  an  attempt  to 
bring  all  the  current  traditions  about  Enoch  into  a 
certain  system,  which  is  partly  furnished  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  scheme  of  the  seven  heavens.  It  is  therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  derived 
from  one  author.  This  author,  according  to  Charles, 
was  probably  a  Jew  living  in  Egypt,  since  he  has  cer¬ 
tain  speculations  in  common  with  Philo  and  other 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  since  several  other  elements  in 
the  book  betray  Egyptian  origin. 

The  book  was  probably  written  between  50  b.c. 
and  70  a,d.  ;  the  first  date  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
Ethiopic  Enoch,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  are  used ;  tlic  second  by  the 

Date  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
and  Value,  pie  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  quo¬ 
tations  from  Slavonic  Enoch  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  Charles 
uses  as  additional  evidence  in  establishing  the  date, 
are  strongly  doubted  by  Schiirer.  The  Slavonic 
Enoch  furnishes  new  material  for  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  in  Judaism  about  the  beginning  of 
the  common  era.  The  ideas  of  the  millennium  and 
of  the  seven  heavens  are  the  most  important  in  this 
connection ;  both  have  been  treated  in  detail  by 
Charles  in  his  introduction  and  commentary,  pub¬ 
lished  together  with  Morfill’s  translation.  Another 
veiy  interesting  feature  is  the  presence  of  evil  in 


heaven — the  fallen  angels  in  the  second  heaven,  and 
hell  in  the  third.  This  belief,  although  probably 
at  first  current  among  the  Christians  also,  was,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  idea  of  the  seven  heavens,  afterward 
rejected  by  the  Church.  The  idea  of  hell  in  the  third 
heaven  may  have  been  derived  from  expectations  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Isa.  lxvi.  23,  24;  that  is,  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  righteous  in  paradise  will  be  enhanced  by  see¬ 
ing  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 
g.  E.  Li. 

ENOCH,  BOOKS  OF  (Hebrew) :  See  Aroc- 
alyptic  Literature. 

ENOCH  BEN  ABRAHAM:  Talmudist  and 
popular  preacher;  died  after  1662.  Enoch  belonged 
to  a  famous  family  of  scholars  of  the  community  of 
Posen.  In  1649  he  left  Cracow,  where  he  was 
preacher,  to  become  rabbi  at  Gnesen.  It  is  not 
known  why  he  left  the  latter  city :  those  districts  of 
Poland  were  not  affected  by  the  Cossack  rebellion. 
In  1652,  when  the  community  of  Posen  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  under  its  load  of  debt,  Enoch  was 
sent  to  Germany  to  raise  funds,  the  community 
pledging  itself  to  appoint  him  preacher  for  a  period 
of  three  years  on  his  return  (“  Communal  Records 
of  Posen,  ”  iii.  197a).  Conditions  in  Posen,  however, 
became  such  that  the  community  could  not  longer 
pay  its  officials.  Enoch  left  Poland,  either  for  this 
reason  or  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Poland,  which  broke  out  in  1655  and 
devastated  the  communities  of  Greater  Poland.  He 
was  appointed  rabbi  at  Oettingen  in  Riess,  where  lie 
was  living  in  1662  and  where  he  probably  died. 

Enoch  was  the  author  of  the  following :  “  Wikkuah 
Yosef  we-ha  Shebatim,”  containing  homilies,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1680;  a  dirge  on  the  suffering  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Ukraine  and  Little  Poland,  appended  to  Jacob 
ben  Naphtali's  “Nahalat  Ya'akob,”  ib.  1652;  “Pe- 
rush  ‘al  Shir  Mizmor,”  a  commentary  to  Psalm 
lxxxiii.,  Prague,  1657;  “Reshit  Bikkurim,”  hom¬ 
ilies  on  the  existence  of  God,  revelation,  and  reward 
and  punishment ;  “  Hinnuk  Bet  Yehudah,  ”  responsa, 
published  together  with  those  of  his  son,  ib.  1708. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4724 ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hmfyim ,  No.  906;  Sokolow,  Gan  Perahim,  p.  120, 
Warsaw',  1890.  _ 

S.  S.  P.  B. 

ENOCH  BEN  JUDAH  LOB:  German  Tal¬ 
mudist  and  rabbi  of  Sclmaittach ;  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  studied 
with  his  father  and  with  Rabbi  Abraham  Broda. 
Ills  writings  are  included  with  those  of  his  father 
and  grandfather  in  “Reshit  Bikkurim,”  and  “Hin- 
nuk  Bet  Yehudah,”  responsa  (ib.  1708). 

Bibliography  :  Michael,  Orha-Hawjim ,  p.  415 ;  Walden,  SJicm 
ha-Gedolim  hc-Hadash ,  ii.  G8;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl. 
col.  838. 

L.  G.  A.  PE. 

ENOCH  BEN  MOSES:  Prominent  rabbi  of 
Cordova,  950-1024.  His  father  was  one  of  the  four 
scholars  who,  according  to  tradition,  were  taken 
prisoners  while  on  a  voyage  and  sold  as  slaves,  and 
who  subsequently  became  the  founders  of  Talmudic 
schools  in  their  new  homes  (see  Apulia).  Enoch, 
then  a  child,  was  with  his  parents.  When  R.  Moses 
achieved  honor  in  Spain  and  was  made  rabbi  of 
Cordova,  young  Enoch  found  for  a  time  in  brilliant 
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external  conditions  compensation  for  the  sorrows 
of  his  childhood.  He  married  into  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  prominent  families  in  Cordova,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  rabbi.  Though  made  wealthy 
through  these  connections,  Enoch  always  led  an 
ascetic  life,  depriving  himself  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Hasdai  ibn  Sliaprut,  his  friend  and  protector,  Enoch 
entered  again  upon  a  period  of  adversity.  A  party 
arose  to  dispute  his  authority  and  position  in  favor 
of  Joseph  ibn  Abitur.  Enoch  prevailed,  and  Ibn 
Abitur  sought  protection  in  foreign  countries.  Two 
of  Abitur \s  followers,  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Joseph 
ibn  Gau,  rich  silk-manufacturers,  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  calif  by  presents  of  money,  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  appointing  rabbis  at  Cordova.  There¬ 
upon  they  deposed  Enoch  and  invited  Abitur  to  re¬ 
turn;  the  latter,  however,  declined,  and  died  in  exile. 
After  Abitur’s  death  Enoch  was  again  recognized  as 
rabbi,  officiating  until  1024,  when  be  became  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  accident.  On  the  last  clay  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  while  ascending  to  the  reading-desk, 
the  old  and  rotten  woodwork  of  the  almemar  broke 
down.  The  aged  rabbi  died  of  the  injuries  received 
in  falling. 

The  best  known  of  his  pupils  is  said  to  have  been 
the  diplomat  and  scholar  Samuel  ha-Nagid,  Ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  responsa  (in  the  collections  “  Sha‘are 
Zedek  ”  and  “Toratan  sliel  Rishonim,”  for  instance), 
no  works  of  his  are  now  extant,  though  some  of  the 
earlier  rabbinical  authorities  cite  him  in  lialakic  deci¬ 
sions.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  Maimonides,  commentary  on  Nezikin. 
The  statement  that  he  translated  the  Talmud  into 
Arabic  seems  to  be  due  to  his  having  been  confounded 
with  his  opponent  Joseph  ibn  Abitur. 

Bibliography:  Abraham  ibn Da’ucl, Scf cr  ha-Kcibhdlah ,  ed. 
Basel.  1580,  pp.  70-72;  Harkavy,  SLudicn und Mittheilungen, 
iv,  201,  3S0 ;  Gross,  in  MonatssclirifU  1809,  p.  531 ;  J.  Muller, 
Rcsponscn  der  Spanisclien  Lehrcr ,  in  seventh  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Lchranstalt  filr  die  Wisscnsehaft  dcs  Juden- 
thums ,  Berlin,  1889;  ICaminka,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Die 
Jiidisdic  LUtcratur,  ii.  358  ct  seq. 

L.  G.  A.  K. 

ENOCH,  S. :  German  rabbi;  born  in  Hamburg 
Oct.  8, 1814;  died  in  Fulda  Dec.  31, 1876;  attended  the 
Joliannscum  in  Hamburg  and  the  Talmudic  lectures 
of  Hakam  Isaac  Bernays,  entered  the  University  of 
Wurzburg,  and  also  became  a  pupil  of  R.  Abraham 
Bing.  He  obtained  hisPh.D.  degree  at  Erlangen. 
He  continued  bis  Talmudic  studies  with  L.  Boden- 
lieimcr  in  Hildesheim,  and  R.  Rohmann  in  Cassel; 
and  founded  in  Altona  a  Jewish  secondary  school 
(Biirgersclmle),  which  continued  under  his  direction 
until  he  became  (1855)  rabbi  of  Fulda.  Enoch  edited 
for  several  years,  beginning  1845,  an  Orthodox 
weekly  entitled  “  Der  Treue  Zionswiicliter.  ”  He  was 
also  associated  as  editor  with  the  Berlin  “Judisclie 
Pressc,”  which  position  he  occupied  at  his  death. 

Bibliography  :  Israelitischc  Woclicnschrift ,  viii.  40  et  scq. 
s.  M.  Iv. 

ENOCH  BEN  SOLOMON  AL-KUSTAN- 
TINI ;  Turkish  philosopher  and  cabalist  (according 
to  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Hebr.”  i.,  No.  635,  also  a  physician) ; 
lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
wrote  “Mar’ot  Elohim,”  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  (mentioned  in 


Isa.  vi.  1,  2,  and  Ezek.  i.  let  seq.)  undo  f  Zecliariah’s 
vision  of  the  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2);  each  vision 
occupies  a  chapter  of  the  work.  The  author  founded 
his  explanation  on  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides. 
There  exist  several  manuscripts  of  this  work,  one 
of  which,  belonging  to  Ghirondi,  concludes  with 
a  supercommentary  to  Ibn  Ezra  on  Genesis.  Ghi¬ 
rondi  is  of  opinion  that  this  commentary  also  is  the 
work  of  Enoch. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  635,  iii.  035;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Tolcdot  Gedole  Yisrciel ,  pp.  108,  110;  Michael,  Orha- 
JJaw/im,  p.  415. 

k.  M.  Sel. 


ENOCH  ZTJNDEL  BEN  JOSEPH:  Russian 
Talmudist;  died  at  Byelostok  1867.  He  wrote : 
a  commentary  on  Midr.  Rabbali  of  the  fiveMegillot, 
in  two  parts  (Wilna  and  Grodno,  1829-34;  2d  ed., 
Wilna,  1845);  a  twofold  commentary  on  Midr.  Tan. 
(7AlS33);a  threefold  commentary  on  Seder  ‘Olam 
(ib.  1845);  a  commentary  on  Midr.  Samuel  (Stettin, 
1860) ;  “  Mibhar  Mi-Peninim,”  a  commentary  on  the 
Midr.  Rabbah  of  the  Pentateuch  (Warsaw,  1870); 
novel  he  on  the  Haggadali  of  the  Talmud  (Wilna, 
1883) — these  commentaries  are,  in  fact,  compilations 
from  other  commentaries,  especially  those  of  Samuel 
Jafe  Ashkenazi,  Hellin,  and  Barman  Ashkenazi,  to 
which  Enoch  added  novella1  of  his  own  —  “  ‘Olat 
ha-Hodesli,”  prayers  for  the  new  moon,  with  trea¬ 
tises  on  fast-days,  philanthropy,  etc.  (ib.  1859);  a 
commentary  on  Pesik.  R. ;  “Hoi  Ariel,”  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  R.  Lob  Katzenellenbogen  of 
Brest  (ib.  1838). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  ii.  107-108,  iii.  390;  Fuenn, 
Kencset  Yisracl,  P.  312;  Eliezer  Kohn,  Kin' at  Safer im, 


ENOS  :  Son  of  Seth,  Adam’s  third  son.  In  his 
time  men  began  to  call  upon  1  hwh  (Gen.  iv.  26). 
At  the  age  of  ninety  he  begat  Cainan,  and  he  died 
at  the  age  of  900  years  (Gen.  v.  9-11 :  I  Chron.  i.  1). 
The  name  doubtless  means  “man,”  as  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  often  recurring  “nomen  appellativum ” 
(-‘man,”  Deut.  xxxii.  26) and  the  Aramaic  BOX 
(Dan.  ii.  10).  Enos  and  the  descendants  of  Seth  in 
general  (Gen.  v.  1  et  seq.)  have  been  regarded  by  some 
modern  scholars  as  simply  arbitrary  pendants  to  the 
Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  17-24) ;  but  the  two  series  of  names 
are  very  different. 


Bibliography:  Friedrich  Belitzsch,  Wo  Lag  das  Parodies ? 
p  149:  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  The  Expository  Times,  1S9S-99,  pp. 
352  ct  seq.;  Homme!,  Avfsiitze  und  AhhamRungcn ,  1900, 
part  ii.,  p.  222;  Gunkel,  Handkommentar  zur  Genesis ,  1901, 
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ENRIQUEZ  (HENRIQTJEZ) :  Frequently  re¬ 
curring  Spanish  surname,  often  found  combined  with 
other  surnames,  as  “Bueno  Enriquez,”  “Gomez  En¬ 
riquez,  ”  “  Gabay  Enriquez,  ”  etc.  Many  Maranos  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Amsterdam,  London,  Jamaica, 
Surinam,  Barbados,  New  Aork,  and  other  places, 


bear  this  name. 

Aaron  Mendes  Enriquez,  physician  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  16S0.  The  “  Opuscula  ”  of  De  Barrios  con¬ 
tain  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

Abraham  Baruch  Enriquez,  of  Amsterdam; 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Poets  founded  by  Man¬ 
uel  de  Belmonte,  and  a  friend  of  the  Spanish  poet 
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Abraham  Gomez  Silveyra,  whose  “Dialogos  Bur- 
lescos”  he  transcribed  into  a  magnificent  folio  vol¬ 
ume  of  244  pages.  An  unknown  relative  in  Tripoli 
sent  him  a  letter,  dated  Oct,  29,  1668,  expressing 
disapproval  of  the  utterances  of  Isaac  Cardoso  and 
Isaac  Orobio  de  Castro  concerning  the  Messiah. 

Abraham  Nunez  Henriquez,  of  Amsterdam; 
the  administrator  of  the  charitable  institution  Abi 
Yetomim.  David  Nunez  Torres  (1690)  dedicated 
a  sermon  to  him.  Another  Abraham  Nunez  Hen¬ 
riquez  owned  a  plantation  in  Jamaica  in  1760.  He 
had  a  relative,  Moses  Nunez  Henriquez,  who  was 
known  in  Jamaica  in  1745. 

Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez,  of  Hamburg ;  Abra¬ 
ham  Cohen  Pimentel  (1688)  dedicated  his  “Discur- 
sos  ”  to  him.  Another  Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez 
lived  in  Georgia  in  1738.  He  was  probably  the 
Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez  who  settled  in  New  York 
in  1741.  A  third  Isaac  Nunez  Henriquez  emi¬ 
grated  to  Savannah,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in 
1.767. 

Jacob  Cohen  Enriquez  and  Jacob  Gabay 
Enriquez  each,  in  1642,  inscribed  a  pamphlet  to 
Manasseh  ben  Israel.  Jacob  Aboab  da  F onseca  dedi¬ 
cated  (1681)  his  “  Parafrasis  ”  to  a  “Jacob  Enriquez  ” 
— probably  one  of  the  foregoing. 

Jacob  Nunez  Enriquez,  was  a  wealthy  Am¬ 
sterdam  Jew  who  for  some  time  held  the  Swedish 
crown-jewels  as  security.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios 
celebrated  him  in  verse  (1686).  Another  Jacob 
Nunez  Enriquez  is  known  to  have  lived  at  Jamaica 
in  1744. 

Many  Maranos  of  the  name  of  “Enriquez”  fell 
victims  to  the  Inquisition.  In  1642  the  sisters 
Raphaela,  Johanna,  Micaela,  and  Beatriz  En¬ 
riquez,  in  Mexico,  were  arraigned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  picture  of  their  dead  mother,  Blanca 
Enriquez,  was  burned  in  effig}'.  In  1680,  a  whole 
family,  Antonio,  Violante,  and  Maria  Enriquez, 
with  the  husband  of  the  last,  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  Louis  Enriquez,  and  the  widow  (sixty 
years  of  age)  of  another  Louis  Enriquez,  together 
with  her  daughter,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Blanca  Enriquez  of  Cadiz  and  Beatriz 
Nunez  Enriquez  of  La  Guard  a  were  burned  in 
eflig3r — the  former  at  Seville,  on  Oct.  14,  1721,  the 
latter  at  Yalladolid  on  Jan.  26,  1727.  Josepha 
Enriquez,  from  Chile,  living  in  Malaga,  wife  of 
the  martyr  Simon  de  Andrade,  on  Nov.  30,  1721, 
and  the  aged  (seventy -three  years)  Katharina 
Enriquez,  of  Seville,  on  Jan.  25,  1724,  were  burned 
at  Granada.  Luis  Enriquez,  farmer  of  the  royal 
domains,  was  deported  by  the  Inquisition  (May  10, 
16S2)  to  Brazil,  and  Gaspar  Enriquez  of  Cuenca 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  by  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Cordova  (April  23,  1724). 

Bibliography:  Kay serling,  Bin  Feiertag  in  Madrid ,  pp.  28  ct 
seq.i  idem,  Sephardim ,  p.  305;  idem,  Bihl.  Exp.-Port.-.Jud. 
pp.  21,  23,  09,  71,  103, 106,  521;  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  i.  8,  ii.  48,  v.  115, 117,  ix.  131 ;  Kuenen,  Geschicdenis  dcr 
Jnden  in  Nederland ,  p.  212;  Catalogue  de  Vente  de  Feu 
M.  D.  Henriquez  de  Castro ,  p.  58 ;  Gottheil,  The  Jews  and 
the  Spanish  Inquisition ,  in  J.  Q.  R.  xv..  Index,  p.  238. 
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ENSHEIM,  MOSES  (known  also  as  Brisac, 
and  later  as  Moses  Metz) :  French  mathematician 
and  liturgical  poet;  born  at  Metz  1750;  died  at 
Bayonne  April  9,  1839.  He  was  destined  for  the  rab¬ 


binate  by  his  parents,  but  left  Metz  against  his 
father’s  will,  and  traveled  in  Germany.  In  1782-85 
he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
having  special  charge  over  the  education  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Mendelssohn.  His  work  (manuscript)  on  in¬ 
tegral  and  differential  calculus  was  highly  praised 
by  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  with  whom,  as  with 
Monge  and  Bertliollet,  he  was  personally  associated. 
On  leaving  Mendelssohn’s  house  lie  returned  to 
Metz,  where  he  struggled  hard  to  make  a  living  by 
teaching  mathematics.  Being  a  Jew,  he  was  re¬ 
jected  for  the  position  of  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  newly  founded  Ecole  Centrale  at  Metz. 

Ensheim  was  prominent  in  the  movement  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Meassefim.  Filled  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  victory  of  revolutionary  ideas,  he  wrote  a 
triumphal  song  in  Hebrew,  which  was  sung  (Oct. 
21,  1793)  in  the  synagogue  at  Metz,  to  the  tune  of 
the  “Marseillaise,”  and  printed  in  “Ha-Meassef.” 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Abbe  Gregoire,  whom 
he  furnished  with  the  documents  and  data  neces- 
saiy  for  his  championship  of  the  Jews.  His  last 
years  were  passed  at  Bayonne  in  Abraham  Fur- 
tado’s  family,  in  which  he  had  served  as  tutor, 
his  leisure  being  devoted  to  Talmudieal  studies. 
Before  his  death  he  gave  12,000  francs,  one-fourth 
of  his  fortune,  to  the  Jewish  elementary  school  of 
his  native  city. 

Bibliography  :  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Gesammclte  Schriften , 
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ENTICING.  See  Abduction  and  Seduction. 

ENTRE-RIOS.  See  Agricultural  Colonies 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

EOTVOS,  BARON  JOSEPH:  Hungarian 
statesman;  emancipator  of  the  Hungarian  Jews; 
born  at  Ofen  Sept.  13,  1813 ;  died  at  Budapest  Feb. 
2,  1871.  On  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies 
he  traveled  for  several  years  in  France.  Influenced 
by  the  liberalism  of  French  literature  and  politics,  he 
determined  to  introduce  the  liberal  institutions  of 
western  Europe  into  his  native  country.  He  deliv¬ 
ered,  in  1840,  as  a  member  of  the  Diet,  his  first 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
In  1841  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  theme, 
which  was  widely  read  and  was  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.  Four  years  later  he  published  “A 
Falu  Jegyzoje,”  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  with  the 
intention  of  creating,  by  the  presentation  of  fine 
Jewish  characters,  a  favorable  sentiment  toward  the 
Jews.  An  English  translation  by  Otto  Wencksten 
appeared  under  the  title  “  Village  Notary  ”  (London, 
1850).  After  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  agreement  with  Austria,  Baron  Eotvos  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  worship  and  education 
(Feb.,  1867);  in  the  following  December  he  effected 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Hungarian  Jews. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  political  enfranchisement 
alone,  he  endeavored  also  to  secure  their  autonomy 
as  religious  communities.  He  convened  a  congress 
of  Hungarian  Jews  (Budapest  Dec.  14,  1S68)  which  he 
opened  with  an  enthusiastic  speech,  but  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  com- 
niunal  constitution.  As  a  result  of  this  congress. 
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which  sat  until  Feb.  23, 1869,  Hungarian  Judaism 
split  into  three  parties — Orthodox,  Conservative,  and 
status  quo-ante. 
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EOTVOS,  KARL.  See  Tisza-Eszlar. 

EPHAH.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
EPHESUS :  Capital  of  Ionia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
later,  under  the  Romans,  capital  of  Asia  Procon- 
sularis.  Many  Jews  lived  in  this  large  Greek  city 
during  the  whole  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  Josephus 
(“Contra  Ap.”  ii.  4)  traces  the  granting  of  citizen¬ 
ship  to  the  Jews  of  Ephesus  and  of  entire  Ionia  back 
to  the  Diadochi;  but  as  the  Greeks  themselves, .  in 
their  dispute  with  the  Jews,  ascribed  the  regulation 
of  their  affairs  (idem,  “  Ant.”  xii.  8,  §  2)  to  Antiochus 
II.  Tlieos  (261-246  b.c.),  it  is  probable  that  the 
granting  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews  likewise  dates 
from  that  period. 

In  49  b.c.,  when  the  consul  L.  Lentulus  recruited 
Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  legions  of  the 
party  of  Pompey,  the  Jews  of  Ephesus,,  although 
Roman  citizens,  were  exempted  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  in  deference  to  their  laws  (“Ant.”  xiv.  10,  § 
18);  and  in 48  b.c.  Dolabella,  at  the  instance  of  Hyr- 
canus  II.  (ib.  §  12),  granted  them  the  same  exemp¬ 
tion.  Dolabella  directed  the  Ephesians  to.  make 
this  known  in  other  cities  also;  and  the  privilege 
was  carried  into  effect  in  Alexandria,  Sardis,  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor  (ib.  §§  14-17).  Another 
decree  of  the  Ephesians  assured  to  the  Jews  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  observance  of  their  laws  (ib. 

§  25).  Under  Augustus  the  Ephesians  demanded 
that,  if  the  Jews  deemed  themselves  the  equals  of 
the  Ephesians,  they  should  worship  the  gods  of  the 
Ephesians.  The  advocates  of  the  Jews  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  were  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  who  later  became 
a  historian,  and  M.  Agrippa,  who  at  that  time  (10 
b.c.)  governed  the  East.  Agrippa  wrote  to  the 
Ephesians  that  the  Jews  throughout  Asia  should  be 
permitted  to  send  gifts  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  to  observe  the  Sabbath  (ib.  xvi.  6,  §  4).  The  pro- 
consul  C,  Norbanus  Flaccus  (Philo,  “Legatio  ad 
Caium,”  §  40)  and  Julius  Antonius  (“Ant.”  xvi.  6, 

§  7)  wrote  in  like  terms  to  the  Ephesians. 

"  Paul  preached  Christianity  in  the  synagogue  of 
Ephesus  during  his  first  visit  to  that  cit}r  (Actsxviii. 
19);  Ap  olios,  a  learned  Jew  from  Alexandria,  assisted 
by  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  proclaimed  it  in  the  same 
place  (ib.  xviii.  26).  Paul,  on  his  second  visit,  again 
preached  in  the  synagogue;  but  when  some  Jews 
rejected  his  teaching,  he  went  to  preach  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  synagogue  of  a  certain  Tyrannus  (ib.  xix.  9). 

The  Jews  of  Ephesus  were  completely  Hellenized, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  tombs  found  there 
are  written  in  Greek :  one  stone  commemorates  a  cer¬ 
tain  “ Mar  Maussios,”  i.e.,  Rabbi  Moses;  another,  a 
leading  physician.  Josephus  often  cites  a  certain 
Menander  of  Ephesus,  whose  history  seems  to  have 
included  that  of  the  Jews.  The  city  was  the  scene 
of  the  dialogue  which  Justin  held  with  the  Jew  Try- 
phon  (Eusebius,  “Ecclesiastical  History,”  iv.  18). 

Ephesus  is  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  writings  in 
Targ.  to  I  Chron.  i.  5  and  Ycr.  Meg.  71b.  The 


Rabbis,  when  referring  to  Asia,  always  mean  simply 
Ephesus.  The  charming  tale  of  the  widow  of 
Ephesus,  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  Talmud 
(Kid.  80b),  is  treated  several  times  in  Jewish  works 
(Steinschneider,  “Hebr.  Tjebers.”  p.  969).  The  so- 
called  Ephesian  script,  used  on  amulets,  seems  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Jews  also  (Low,  “Ge- 
sammelte  Scliriften,”  ii.  80).  The  legend  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  connected  with  Ephesus,  which  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Koran,  is  an  episode  in  the 
Jewish  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (Krauss,  “Leben 
Jesu  nach  Jiidischen  Quellen,”  p.  198). 
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EPHOD.—  Biblical  Data:  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  this  word  has  two  meanings;  in  one  group  of 
passages  it  signifies  a  garment ;  in  another,  very 
probably  an  image.  In  the  former  the  ephod  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  priestly  ordinances  as  a  part  of  the 
official  dress  of  the  high  priest,  and  was  to  be  made 
of  threads  “of  blue  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen,”  and  embroidered  in  gold  thread 
“  with  cunning  work”  (Ex.  xxviii.  4  et  seq xxix.  5, 
xxxix.  2  et  seq. ;  Lev.  viii.  7).  The  description  of 
the  garment  in  these  passages  is  not  detailed  enough 
to  give  a  clear  picture  of  its  shape,  nor  does  the 
description  of  Josephus  do  so  (“B.  J.”  v.  5,  §  7; 
“Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  5).  All  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  text  is  the  following:  The  ephod  was  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  girdle  (n^n)  of  similar  workmanship 
sewed  on  to  it  (Ex.  xxviii.  S) ;  it  had  two  shoulder- 
pieces,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  crossed  the 
shoulders,  and  wrere  apparently  fastened  or  sewed 
to  the  ephod  in  front  (Ex.  xxviii.  7,  27).  In  dress¬ 
ing,  the  shoulder-pieces  were  joined  in  the  back  to 
the  two  ends  of  the  ephod.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
length  of  the  garment.  At  the  point  where  the 
shoulder-pieces  wTere  joined  together  in  the  front 
“above  the  girdle,”  twm  golden  rings  were  sew^ed 
on,  to  which  the  breast-plate  wTas  attached  (see 
Breastplate). 

In  other  passages  from  the  historical  books,  dating 
back  to  an  early  period,  “ephod  ”  probably  means^a 
garment  set  apart  for  the  priest.  In  I  Sam.  xxii. 
.18  the  eighty -five  priests  of  Nob  are  designated  as 
men  that  “did  wear  a  linen  ephod” 
As  (“ efod  bad”).  In  this  passage  the 
a  Garment.  Septuagint  omits  the  word  “bad,”  and 
if  this  omission  is  correct,  the  passage 
might  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  wearing  of 
tlnTephod  by  the  priests.  The  word  “bad”  is  also 
omitted  in  the  Septuagint  I  Sam.  ii.  IS,  where  it  is 
said  that  Samuel  wras  girded  with  a  linen  ephod, 
and  likewise  of  II  Sam.  vi.  14,  which  relates  how- 
David,  girded  only  with  a  linen  ephod,  danced  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  Here  certainly  reference  must  have 
been  made  to  a  species  of  garment  worn  only  by  the 
priest  on  ceremonial  occasions;  but  even  this  pas¬ 
sage  gives  the  reader  no  idea  of  what  its  appear¬ 
ance  was. 

The  word  “ephod”  has  an  entirely  different  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  second  group  of  passages,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  historical  books.  It  is  certain  that 
the  word  can  not  here  mean  a  garment.  This  is 
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evident  in  Judges  viii.  26-27,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  Gideon  took  the  golden  earrings  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  ■weighing  1,700  shekels  of  gold, 
As  and  made  an  “  ephod  thereof,  and  put 
an  Image,  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrali,”  where 
it  was  worshiped  by  all  Israel.  In 
Judges  xvii.  5  Mi  call  made  an  ephod  and  teraphim 
for  his  sanctuary.  I  Sam.  xxi.  9  records  that  an 
ephod  stood  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  and  that 
Goliath’s  sword  was  kept  behind  it.  In  these  pas¬ 
sages  it  is  clear  that  something  other  than  a  mantle 
or  article  of  attire  is  meant.  Even  where  the  phrase 
“  to  carry  ”  the  ephod  occurs,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Hebrew  “nasa* 55  that  reference  is  made  to  something 
carried  in  the  baud  or  on  the  shoulder  (comp.  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  6). 

The  most  natural  inference  from  all  these  passages 
is  that  "ephod  ”  here  signifies  an  image  that  was  set 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  especially  since  the  word  is 
cited  with  Terapiiim,  which  undoubtedly  refers  to 
an  image  (comp.  Ilosea  iii.  4).  This  assumption  ob¬ 
tains  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  in 
Judges  xvii.  3  etseq.,  which  is  compiled  from  two 
sources,  the  words  “  pesel  77  and  “  massekali 77  (graven 
image  and  molten  image)  are  used  interchangeably 
with  “ephod”  and  “teraphim.” 

The  ephod  is  frequently  mentioned  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sacred  oracle.  When  Saul  or 
David  wished  to  question  Yiiwii  through  the  oracle, 
they  commanded  the  priest,  “Bring  hither  the 
ephod  ”  (I  Sam.  xiv.  18  [A.  Y.  “ark  of  God  ”],  xxiii. 
9,  xxx.  7).  This  connection  between  the  ephod  and 
the  oracle  may  also  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Urim  and  Tliummim  with 
Connection  the  ephod  in  the  official  robes  of  the 
Between  high  priest.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
Ephod  and  the  priests  to  carry  and  to  question 
Oracle.  this  ephod  with  the  oracle.  The  sen¬ 
tence  “  Ahiah  was  at  that  time  carry¬ 
ing  the  ephod  before  Israel”  actually  means  that 
Ahiah  was  then  the  chief  among  the  priests  of 
Shiloh  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3,  xiv.  18  [LNX.];  compare  xxiii. 
6).  On  the  oracle  compare  Urim  and  Thummim. 

This  juxtaposition  of  “ephod”  and  “oracle”  has 
led  to  the  assumption  that  in  the  last-mentioned  pas¬ 
sages  “  ephod  77  originally  meant  a  kind  of  receptacle 
for  the  sacred  lots,  similar  to  the  oracle  pocket  in  the 
robe  of  the  high  priest  (comp.  Cheyne  and  Black, 
“Encvc.  Bibl.”  and  Foote  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  Circulars).  This  assumption  would  harmo¬ 
nize  all  the  early  passages  of  the  historical  books, 
for  if  the  word  “bad”  be  omitted,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  passages  (I  Sam.  ii.  18,  xxii.  18)  may  also  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  priests  “girded  ”  this  pocket 
about  them.  But  this  interpretation  is  impossible  in 
II  Sam.  vi.  14,  and  is  not  veiy  suitable  in  the  stories 
concerning  the  epliods  of  Gideon  and  Micali.  It 
might  be  adopted,  however,  where  “ephod”  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  oracle,  for  the  image 
called  “teraphim”  is  associated  with  the  oracle  in 
the  same  wajr  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  26  [21] ;  Zech.  x. 
2).  “Ephod  ”  would  then  refer  to  a  portable  image, 
before  which  the  lots  were  cast. 

It  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained  wThat  connec¬ 
tion,  if  any,  there  was  between  the  two  meanings, 
“image”  and  “priestly  robe.”  If  the  designation 


for  “  image”  is  connected  with  the  original  meaning  of 
“ephod  ”  as  a  covering  or  a  dress,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  images  were  made  of  wood,  clay,  or  some 
inferior  metal,  and  covered  with  a  “mantle”  of  gold 
or  silver  (comp.  Isa.  xxx.  22).  Smcnd  endeavors  to 
prove  an  inner  connection  between  the  two  mean¬ 
ings  by  assuming  (“Beligionsgesch.”  p.  41)  that  the 
image  itself  was  originally  clothed  with  an  “ephod 
bad 77 :  witness  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Arabs  of 
hanging  garments  and  swords  upon  their  idols  (Well- 
hausen,  “Skizzen,”  iii.  99). 
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E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Although  the 

high  priest  in  the  Herodiau  temple  wore  an  ephod 
(Iyid.  31a),  tannaitic  tradition  has  little  to  say  regard¬ 
ing  its  character.  The  material  of  which  the  ephod 
was  made  was  a  texture  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
threads,  one  thread  of  leaf  gold  being  spun  with  six 
threads  of  each  of  the  four  textures  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xx viii.  6  (Yoma  71b).  Kashi,  closely  following 
the  Bible,  describes  the  shape  of  the  ephod  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Tlie  ephod  was  made  like  a  girdle  which  women  wear  in 
riding,  and  was  fastened  in  the  back,  against  the  heart,  under 
the  arms.  In  breadth  it  was  somewhat  wider  than  the  back, 
and  in  length  it  reached  to  the  heels ;  a  girdle,  long  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  belt,  was  fastened  lengthwise  above.  The  shoul¬ 
der-bands,  which  were  fastened  to  this  girdle,  were  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  ephod,  and  fell  in  front  a  little  below  the 
shoulders.  The  ‘  sholiam 1  [A.  V.  “  onyx  ”]  stones  were  then  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  shoulder-bands,  and  golden  threads  connected  the 
edges  of  the  slioham  stones  with  the  breastplate  (|2>n)  by  means 
of  the  rings  on  the  latter”  (Kashi  to  Ex.  ?.c.;  similarly,  also, 
Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Kele  ha-Mikdash,  lx.  9-10). 

Even  in  the  tannaitic  tradition  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  put  on  the  “slioham” 
stones  (Sotali  3Ga).  According  to  Raslii’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  passage,  the  Tannaim  differ  in  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  one  opinion  the  names  followed  in 
the  sequence  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  witli  the 
exception  of  Judah,  who  headed  the  list;  while 
according  to  the  other  opinion,  the  names  of  Leah’s 
sons  were  on  the  stones  of  the  right  shoulder-band, 
and  outlie  left  side  the  name  of  Benjamin  came  first, 
followed  by  those  of  the  four  sons  of  the  concubines 
ronatyn  *02,  with  Joseph’s  name  at  the  end..  Mai¬ 
monides,  however,  probably  basing  his  reasons  on  a 
lost  baraita,  says  ( l.c- .)  that  there  were  25  letters  on 
each  side  and  that  the  sequence  was  as  follows : 


Left. 

Right. 

piNn 

rrnrr 

'*0 

pnr 

-ow* 

P 

n 

According  to  this  opinion,  if  the  list  was  read 
from  right  to  left,  the  names  were  arranged  in  the 
sequence  of  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  that  Naphtali’s  name,  instead  of 
following  Dan’s,  preceded  it.  That  Joseph’s  name 
was  spelled  in  the  unusual  form  Yehosef  is  as- 
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sorted  in  the  Talmud  (l.c.  36b).  In  conformity  with 
the  view  that  the  garments  of  the  high  priest  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin  (compare 
IIigit  Priest  in  Rabbinical  Litebatuke),  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  ephod  was  used  in  atoning  for  idola¬ 
trous  sins,  “ephod”  meaning  also  “the  idol”  (Zeb. 
87b).  The  ephod  of  the  high  priest  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  linen  ephod  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a  common  garment  of  priests  and  of  the 
disciples  of  prophets  (Maimonides,  l.c,  x.  13;  Ibn 
Ezra  on  Ex.  l.c, ;  but  compare  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  29a). 
Compare  Breastplate  of  tiie  High  Priest  ;  Gems  ; 
Brim  and  Thummim. 
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EPHOR  (lit.  “superintendent”):  An  official  in 
Sparta  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Officials  called 
“ephori”  were  employed  among  the  Jews:  (1)  in 
the  service  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Yoma  9a); 
(2)  at  Babylon  (Yeb.  45b);  (3)  in  the  Byzantine 
empire,  where  an  ephoros  who  supervised  prices, 
weights,  and  measures  (“Basilica,”  i.  42)  was  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Greek  designations  for  Jewish  offices  are  also  found 
elsewhere  in  Greek  countries ;  for  instance,  “  didas- 
ealus”  for  rabbi  (see  “R.  E.  J.”  xii.  118),  “sophoi” 
(c To<j)o i)  for  teachers  (see  “  J.  Q.  R.”  vi.  235). 
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He  applies  Solomon’s  judgment  (I  Kings  iii.  16  et 
seq. )  to  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church.  The  Syn¬ 
agogue,  he  says,  is  continually  protesting  that  her 
son  is  the  living  child  and  pleasing  to  God.  Eph- 
raern  even  wrote  a  denunciatory  hymn  against 
the  jews,  of  which  the  following  passages  may  be 
cited : 


11  What  is  thine  iniquity,  0  daughter  of  Jacob,  that  thy  chastise¬ 
ment  is  so  severe  ?  Thou  hast  dishonored  the  King  and  the 
King’s  Son,  thou  shameless  one  and  harlot!  .  .  .  The  Father 
was  exchanged  for  the  calf  and  for  sundry  similitudes,  and  the 
Son  also  was  exchanged  for  a  thief  and  a  blood-shedder.  ...” 

Ephraem  is  especially  embittered  against  the  Jews 
for  their  persistency  in  the  Messianic  hope. 


“Jacob  blessed  Judah,  saying:  The  scepter  shall  not  depart 
from  thee.  ...  In  this  passage  let  the  Jews  that  perceive 
not  search  and  look  if  there  be  a  scepter  in  Judah  or  an  inter¬ 
preter  between  his  feet,  for  the  things  that  are  written  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  neither  have  they  hitherto  met  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  But  if  the  scepter  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
prophet  be  silenced,  let  the  people  of  the  Jews  be  put  to  shame, 
however  hardy  in  impudence  they  be.  ” 


Ephraem  acknowledges  that  at  his  time  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith  had  numerous  accessions  from  heathendom. 
Of  course,  Ephraem  declares  that  the  heathen  were 
deluded  by  Jewish  missionaries  (see  his  commentary 
on  II  Kings  xix.  1). 
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EPHRAEM  SYRTJS :  Church  father ;  born  at 
Nisibis,  Syria  (whence  his  surname  “Syrus”),  or  at 
Edessa,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
His  numerous  writings  include  Syriac  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  most  of  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  text 
used  by  him  was  the  Peshitta;  but,  judging  from 
various  passages  of  his  commentaries,  he  understood 
Hebrew  and  often  had  recourse  to  the  original. 
These  commentaries  contain  numerous  haggadot. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  accordance  with  an  old  mid- 
rasliic  saying,  Ephraem  explains  that  the  earth’s 
covering  of  grass  at  the  moment  of  Creation  looked 
as  though  it  were  a  month  old,  and  the  trees  as 
though  they  were  a  year  old  (Ephraem,  “Opera,”  i. 
15;  comp.  Gen.  R.  xiv.  2;  Hul.  60a).  Adam  was 
endowed  with  a  brightness  which  eclipsed  that  of 
the  sun.  This  brightness  disappeared  when  he  ate 
the  forbidden  fruit  (i.  26a;  Gen.  R.  xi.,  xii.  2). 
Cain’s  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  because  it  consisted 
of  the  remnants  of  his  meals  (ii.  313e;  Tan.,  Bereshit, 
7b).  Such  haggadot,  which  show  the  influence  of 
Jewish  tradition  on  the  Bible  exegesis  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  are  very  numerous  in  Ephraem’s  commen¬ 
taries. 

Unlike  other  Church  Fathers,  Ephraem  never 
mentions  the  Jews  in  connection  with  the  haggadot 
he  uses,  but  cites  them  anonymously.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  his  hostility  toward  them  ;  indeed,  of  all 
tlie  Church  Fathers,  Ephraem  nourished  the  most  vin¬ 
dictive  hatred  against  the  Jews,  whom  lie  often  terms 
“  the  circumcised  vagabonds  ”  (fcTPW  fc^yiD).  Because 
of  their  reviling  of  Jesus,  says  he,  they  were  driven 
from  tlieir  country  and  condemned  to  wander. 


EPHRAIM.— Biblical  Data:  1.  Son  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  The  name  is  connected  with  the  root  m£ 
(“  to  be  fruitful  ” ;  Gen.  xii.  52).  He  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Joseph  before  tlie  famine, 
Manasseh  being  the  elder  (Gen.  xii.  51).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Jacob,  while  blessing  both,  confers  on  Ephraim 
the  rights  of  the  firstborn,  to  be  unto  him  “  as  Reuben 
and  Simeon”  (Gen.  xlvii.  1-20),  Joseph  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempting  to  prevent  the  preference  of  the 
younger.  This  episode  puts  the  historical  fact  that 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (and  Benjamin)  originally 
constituted  one  tribe  (see  Gen.  xlix.  22-26;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  13-17)  in  the  form  of  a  personal  experience 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch.  From  Joseph,  Ma- 
nasseh  was  first  to  separate :  hence  he  is  the  elder ; 
but  Ephraim,  increasing  in  importance  and  number, 
outstrips  the  brother  clan.  That  the  birthright  of 
Reuben  is  given  to  Joseph’s  sons,  as  is  stated  in 
I  Chron.  v.  1,  indicates  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  the  rise  to  prominence 
of  the  Joseph  division.  The  successive  development 
of  these  conditions  is  also  reflected  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  the  enumerations  of  the  tribes  Ma¬ 
nasseh  sometimes  precedes  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
34);  sometimes  the  order  is  reversed  (Num.  i.  32). 

Ilolzinger  (“Genesis,”  p.  199)  and  Guthe  (** Ge- 
schichte  des  Volkes  Israel,”  1899,  pp.  2  et  seq.)  de¬ 
clare  Ephraim  to  have  been  a  later  personification 
(compare  Gunkel,  “Genesis,”  p.  427).  For  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  theory  see  Koenig,  “Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament,”  pp.  183-185.  While  bless¬ 
ing,  Jacob  crosses  (^08?)  his  hands  in  order  to  place 
his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim.  This 
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verb,  which  occurs  only  in  this  passage,  has  given 
rise  to  curious  rabbinical  interpretations.  Connect¬ 
ing  it  with  “sekel”  (mind,  wisdom),  Targum  Onke- 
los  construes  it  as  indicating  that  Jacob  acted  with 
full  knowledge  (see  also  Kashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  to  the 
verse).  According  to  R.  Judah,  really  reads 
“sliikkel,”  and  signifies  that  Jacob  despoiled  Manas - 
sell  in  favor  of  Ephraim  (Pesik.  R  3  [ed.  Friedmann, 
p.  12a,  note  85]).  R  Neliemiah  claims  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  denotes  the  power  of  Jacob  to  “instruct” 
and  guide  the  holy  spirit  (•#.).  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  words  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlviii. 
16)  constitute  one  of  the  “  pesuke  de  rahame,  ”  verses 
petitioning  protection  which,  according  to  the  say- 
ing  of  Abaye  (Ber.  5a),  were  added  to  the  Shema* 
recited  on  retiring.  E.  G.  H. 

- 2.  The  tribe ;  named  after  its  eponym,  Ephraim, 

the  second  son  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  50  et  seq.).  Of 
its  earlier  history,  an  obscure  gloss  (I  Cliron.  vii.  21, 
22)  preserves  only  a  vague  reminiscence  of  a  cattle- 
raid  in  which  the  tribe  was  ingloriously  beaten  by 
the  aboriginal  people  of  Gath.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  Ephraim  appears  to  have  been  numerically 
one  of  the  smaller  tribes  (40,500  warriors,  while  Ju¬ 
dah  is  credited  with  74,600,  Zebulun  with  57,400, 
Manasseh  with  32,200,  and  Benjamin  with  35,400: 
Num.  i.  32-37).  But  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  descendants  of  Bacliel,  marched  together, 
Ephraim  in  the  lead,  and  camped  west  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  (Num.  ii.  18).  The  chief  of  Ephraim,  who 
made  the  offerings  for  his  brothers. 

Chief  of  was  Elishama,  son  of  Ammihud  (Num. 
Ephraim,  i,  10,  vii.  48-53).  Among  the  spies 
sent  into  Canaan  was  Hosliea  of 
Ephraim,  whose  name  was  changed  to  “Joshua” 
(Num.  xih.  9,  [R.  Y.  17]  ),  and  his  succession  to  the 
leadership  after  Moses  proves  that  by  the  invasion 
Ephraim  had  risen  to  dominant  influence,  though  the 
figures  of  the  census,  which  credit  it  with  only  32,500 
warriors  against  Manasseh ’s  52,700  and  Benjamin’s 
45,600,  show  a  loss  (Num.  xxvi.  34  et  seq.). 

At  the  apportioning  of  the  land,  Ephraim  was  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  commissioners  by  Kemuel,  the  son 
of  Sliiplitan,  as  well  as  by  Joshua  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

From  Josliua  xvii.  14— IS,  xviii.  o,  it  is  plain  tliat  at 

the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  land  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (and  Benjamin:  compare  Ps.  Ixxx. 
2;  II  Sam.  xix.  20;  Num.  ii.  18  et  seq.)  were  consid¬ 
ered  one  tribe — that  of  Joseph.  Indeed,  in  the  old 
tribal  poem,  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  22  et  seq . ;  compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  13  et  seq.  ; 
Judges  i.  22),  by  modern  critics  ascribed  to  the  earl}' 
part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Joseph  is  named 
in  place  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  In  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  more  territory  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  growing  numbers,  this  Joseph  group 
forced  its  way  northward  through  hostile  territory 
(Josh.  xvii.  14  et  seq. ).  This  movement  resulted  in 
the  isolation  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi. 
5)  though  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  their 
separate  possessions  were  by  no  means  consistently 
or  continuously  drawn,  each  having  settlements  in 
the  district  of  the  other  (Josh.  xvi.  9;  xvii.  8,  9). 
The  southern  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Joseph, 
which  constituted  also  the  southern  frontier  of 
Ephraim,  are  these:  Starting  from  the  Jordan,  near 


Jericho  and  its  springs  on  the  east,  and  following  the 
desert  of  Beth-aven,  which  rises  from  Jericho  to  the 
hill  of  Beth-el,  the  line  passed  from  Betli-elto  Luz; 
thence  toward  the  boundary  of  the  Archites  (£Ain 
‘Arik)  to  Atarotli,  descending  westward  toward  the 
frontier  of  the  Japhletites  to  the  border  of  the  nether 
Beth-horon  and  to  Gezer  (Tell  Jezer),  terminating 
at  the  sea  (Josh.  xvi.  1-3). 

In  Josh.  xvi.  5  ctscq.,  however,  the  statement  is 
made  that  Ephraim’s  border  eastward  ran  from  Ata- 
roth-addar  to  Beth-horon  the  upper,  bending  west- 
ward  at  Michmethatli  on  the  north, 
Ephraim’s  and  then,  turning  eastward  to  Taanatli- 
Portion.  shiloh  (the  modern  Ta‘na),  passed 
along  it  to  the  east  of  Janoah  (modern 
Yanun),  descending  again  to  Atarotli  and  to  Naarah 
(modern  Kliirbat  Tamiyyali),  finally  reaching  Jericho 
and  ending  at  the  Jordan.  From  Tappuali  the  line 
proceeded  westward  to  the  brook  Kanali  (probably 
the  Nalir  al-Falek)  and  to  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean : 
Vulgate,  incorrectly,  “  the  Dead  Sea  ” ).  These  data 
are  confusing  and  not  always  consistent;  they  prove 
that  for  many  centuries  the  delimitations  were  un¬ 
certain  and  the  traditions  concerning  them  conflicting 
(see  Ilolzinger,  “Joshua,”  pp.  66,  67). 

The  district  occupied  by  Ephraim  was  mountain¬ 
ous  but  very  fertile  (Ilosca  ix.  13;  Gen.  xlix.  22;. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  13-16;  Isa.  xxviii.  1).  Its  geograph¬ 
ical  position,  midway  between  Dan,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan,  contributed  materially 
to  making  its  possessor,  Ephraim,  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  political  development  of  the  northern  tribes. 
The  mountains  afforded  protection ;  the  Jordan  and 
the  sea  were  within  easy  reach ;  and  the  natural  roads, 
of  communication  between  the  north  and  the  south 
passed  through  it.  Within  its  borders  were  the  old 
centers  of  the  religio-political  life,  Shechem,  Aruma, 
and  Shiloh,  the  seat  of  the  Sanctuary. 

The  character  imputed  to  Ephraim  reflects  the 
rugged  configuration  of  its  home  district  (Gen.  xlix. 
23,  24).  Ephraim  is  equipped  with  “the  horns  of 
the  wild  ox  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17). 

The  deeds  of  the  tribe  reported  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  bear  out  this  characterization.  It  had  a 

slitire  in  the  expedition  against  Iiazor  and  King- 

Jabin  (Judges  iv.  2;  Josh.  xix.  36). 
Ephraim’s  Deborah  is  represented  as  residing  in 
Martial  its  borders  (Judges  iv.  5;  see  for  mod- 
Character.  era.  critical  views  Budde,  “  Das  Buch 
der  Richter”).  In  the  Song  of  Deb¬ 
orah  the  tribe  is  commended  as  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  summons  to  arms  (Judges  v.  14). 
Ephraim,  jealous  of  its  rivals  for  the  leadership,  lias 
a  dispute  with  Gideon  about  being  neglected  at  the 
outset  of  his  campaign  against  the  Midianites  (Judges 
vii.  24,  viii.  1);  but  its  displeasure  is  abated  by  a 
happily  turned  compliment  about  “the  gleaning  of 
the  grapes  of  Ephraim  being  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Abiezer”  (Judges  viii.  2).  Under  Jeplithah  the 
men  of  Ephraim  again  resented  a  slight  of  this  kind 
(xii.  1),  but  with  dire  consequences  to  themselves. 
The  Gileadites,  having  an  old  grudge  against  them 
(Judges  xii.  4),  smote  them,  and  the  venture  cost 
the  tribe  42,000  men  (ib.  6). 

The  episode  is  of  linguistic  interest,  as  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  the  peculiar  dialectic  difference  of  the 
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TSphraimitic speech  is  recorded  in  the  “s”  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  the  word  “  Shibboleth  ”  (*&.).  Abdon  ot  Pira- 
thou  an  Ephraimite,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  later 
indues  (xii  15),  while,  thanks  to  Abimelecli,  Ephraim 
andlts  capital  Shecliem  enjoy,  if  only  for  a  short 
time  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  Israel  to  be 
under  a  king  (ix.  6).  Samuel  sustained  close  connec¬ 
tions  with  Ephraim  (I  Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  15-17).  In  his 
selection  of  Saul  as  king,  the  jealousies  ot  the  tribe 
we-e  well  considered,  the  new  monarch  being  a  Beu- 
i  ami  to  and  therefore  an  ally  of  Ephraim.  Hence,  at 
the  death  of  Saul,  Ephraim  remained  loyal  to  Ins 
son  Ishbosheth,  and  accepted  David’s  (Judah -s)  rule 
only  after  Abner’s  and  Isliboslieth’s  assassination 
(II  Sam.  ii.  9,  v.);  but  under  Solomon’s  successor  it 
found  the  coveted  opportunity,  with  the  support  of 
the  Ephraimite  prophet  Ahijah,  to  secede  and  set 
up  its  own  independent  kingdom  under  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  xi.  26,  29),  with  Shecliem  as  the  capital 

(I  Kings  xii.  1).  .  . 

Thenceforth  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  liicigod  in 
that  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  it  remained 
the  dominant  factor,  so  that,  especially  m  figurative 
speech,  its  name  came  to  he  used  for 
the  state  of  the  Tea  Tribes  (Isa.  vii. 
2-5,  8;  Hosea  v.  8,  5,  9;  vi.  4,  and 
elsewhere).  In  II  Chron.  xv.  8-lt 
the  secession  of  Ephraim  is  denounced 
as  a  forsaking  of  the  God  of  its  fathers  and  of  His 
laws.  II  Chron.  xxx.  1,  10, 18  describes  the  irrelig- 
ion  of  Ephraim  in  mocking  the  emissaries  of  Hcz- 
ekiali,  come  to  invite  them  to  keep  the  Passover  in 
Jerusalem,  and  concludes  the  account  by  reporting 
the  destruction  of  all  the  idolatrous  appointments 
by  the  pious  celebrants,  “even  in  Ephraim  [and 
Manasseh]. ”  Josiali  is  credited  with  despatching  an 
embassy  on  a  similar  errand  (II  Chron.  xxxiv.  6,  9). 

Ephraim’s  rejection  is  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms 
(lxxviii.  [A.Y.  l'xxvii.]  67),  though  in  lx.  7  Ephraim 
is  hailed  “  as  the  defense  of  [God’s]  head  ”  (compare 
eviii.  8).  Ephraimites  constituted  an  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  people,  the  Samaritans  (Ezra 
iv.  4:  “  ‘Am  ha-are?”  [pan  Dtf] ;  Ecclus.  [Siracli] 

ii  26:  “That  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Shecliem”). 

K.  O.  TI.  E.  K. 

_ In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Tiiougix  for  sev- 


Secession 

of 

Ephraim. 


on  teen  years  Jacob  instructed  Ephraim,  yet  when 
the  latter  came  with  his  father  Joseph  and  his 
brother  Manasseh  to  be  blessed  J acob  did  not  recog- 
nize  him,  because  on  seeing  Jeroboam  and  Aliab, 
Ephraim’s  descendants,  the  prophetic  spirit  left 
him.  Joseph  then  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  returned.  Jacob 
then  saw  another  of  the  descendants  of  Epliiaim, 
Joshua  benNun,  and  thereupon  gave  the  precedence 
to  Ephraim  over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh  by  pla¬ 
cing  his  right  hand  upon  his  head  and  by  mention¬ 
ing  his  name  first  (Tan.  to  Wayehi).  Ephraim  was 
thus  favored  with  the  birthright  because  be  was 
modest  and  not  selfish  (Gen.  R.  vi. ;  Pesik.  R.  3). 
God,  who  executes  the  wishes  of  the  just,  confirmed 
Jacob’s  blessings,  and  Ephraim  took  precedence 
over  Manasseh  in  the  order  of  the  Judges  (Joshua 


of  Ephraim  coming  before  Gideon  of  Manasseh),  in 
the  order  of  the  standards  (Ephraim’s  preceding  that 
•of  Manasseh),  in  the  offering  of  the  princely  sacri¬ 


fices  (Hum.  vii.),  and  in  the  order  of  Kings  (Jero¬ 
boam  and  Aliab  coming  before  Jehu:  Num.  R. 
xiv.).  In  imparting  the  blessing  Jacob  said  to 
Ephraim:  “Ephraim,  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the 
chiefs  of  the  yeshibot,  and  the  best  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  my  children  shall  be  called  after  tliy 
name”  (Lev.  R.  ii.);  Joshua,  Deborah,  Barak,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  and  Messiah  ben  David 
were  Ephraimites  (Pesik.  R.  37  [ed.  Friedmann,  p. 
164a]).  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  miscalculated  the 
time  of  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  and  left  the  country  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  appointed  time.  They  were  met  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  host  of  Philistines,  who  offered  them  battle,  in 
which  the  Ephraimites  lost  300,000  men  (according 
to  Pesik.,  180,000;  according  to  Pirke  R.  El.,  200,- 
000).  Their  bones  were  strewn  in  heaps  along  the 
roads.  According  to  the  “SefeiTia-Yasliar”  (seeShe- 
mot),  this  event  took  place  in  the  180th  year  after 
the  Israelites  went  to  Egypt,  when  30,000  infantry 
from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  left  Egypt.  The  battle 
was  waged  near  Gath.  Because  they  rebelled  against 
the  word  of  God  in  leaving  Egypt  before  the  end 
of  the  captivity  destined  by  God  had  arrived,  all 
except  ten  were  slain.  The  Philistines  lost  in  the 
battle  20,000  men.  The  ten  men  who  escaped  from 
the  battle  returned  to  Egypt  and  related  to  their 
brethren  what  had  happened  to  them.  Ephraim, 
l  who  was  still  alive,  mourned  over  them  many  days. 
That  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  slain  of  Ephraim  and  return  to  Egypt, 
God  led  them  to  Canaan  by  circuitous  ways  (Ex. 
R.  xx.).  The  slain  Ephraimites  were  subsequently 
resuscitated  by  Ezekiel  (Sanh.  92b).  Ephraim’s 
banner  was  painted  black,  and  bore  the  picture  of  a 
bullock  (Num.  R.  ii.);  Moses  alluded  to  it  when  he 
said  of  Joseph:  “The  firstling  of  his  bullock,  maj¬ 
esty  is  liis”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  R.  V.).  In  the  camp 
Ephraim  occupied  the  west  side;  from  the  west 
come  the  severest  winds,  and  also  heat  and  cold ;  to 
these  Ephraim’s  strength  is  compared  (Num.  R.  ii.). 
As  God  created  the  four  cardinal  points  and  placed 
against  them  the  standards  of  four  of  the  tribes,  so 
I-Ie  surrounded  His  throne  with  four  angels,  the 
an  gel  to  the  west  being  Raphael  (“  the  Healer  ), 

-w-lio  was  -to  heal  tlie  'breacli  wrouglit  by  Eplir aim’s 

descendant,  King  Jeroboam  (Ex.  R.  vii.).  SeeMEs- 

SI'sHs.  1  Bu- 

EPHRAIM,  MOUNTAIN  OF  (onBiOn;  R. 

V.  “hill  country  of  Ephraim  The  northern  part 
of  the  mountain  range  west  of  the  Jordan,  extending 
from  Beer-sheba  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  not  expressly  indicated 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  probably  never  consti¬ 
tuted  a  geographically  defined  line.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  section  on  the  north  comprised  a 
larger  area  than  that  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim ;  for,  according  to  Judges  iii.  .27,  the  Ben  ja- 
mites  also  were  dwellers  in  the  Ephraim  hill  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  further  stated  in  Judges  iv.  5  that  Debo¬ 
rah  lived  between  Ramali  and  Beth-el  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  As  for  the  extension  of  the  hilly  country 
on  the  north,  the  allusion  in  Josh.  xvii.  14  et  seq. 
would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  not  taken  to  stretch 
as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  unless  the  "  wood 
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country”  (R.  V.  “forest”)  here  mentioned  desig¬ 
nates,  as  some  authorities  assume,  the  section  of  the 
mountain  range  between  Shechem  and  the  plain. 
At  any  rate,  the  “  wood  country  ”  is  contrasted  here 
with  the  “  liar  Efrayim.  ”  The  whole  passage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  clear. 

In  distinction  from  the  range  in  Judah,  which  is 
somewhat  regular  in  its  outline,  Ephraim  consists 
of  valleys  and  peaks  running  in  all  directions.  It 
also  includes  several  plains  without  outlet,  which  in 
the  rain}'  season  are  transformed  into  marshes.  The 
great  depression  in  which  Shechem  is  situated  di¬ 
vides  the  mountain  into  two  halves,  the  southern 
and  the  northern.  The  southern  half  attains,  in  its 
northern  part  near  Shechem,  an  elevation  of  2,604 
feet  (Mount  Gerizim).  The  northern  half  com¬ 
mences  near  Shechem  with  Mount  Ebal,  from  which 
issues  a  ridge  terminating  in  Ras  Ibzik  with  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  2,205  feet.  The  promontory  Carmel,  at 
an  elevation  of  1,656  feet,  forms  the  terminus  on  the 
northwest. 

The  hill  country  of  Ephraim  is  far  more  fertile 
than  that  of  Judah,  and  comprises  a  number  of 
splendid  valleys  richly  studded  with  orchards.  The 
marshy  plains  mentioned  above  contain  excellent 
soil  in  summer.  The  peaks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bald,  being  sparsely  covered  with  shrubbery. 

E.  G.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

EPHRAIM!  B.  AARON  NABON.  See  Na- 

bon,  Ephraim  b.  Aaron. 

EPHRAIM  B.  GERSHON :  Turkish  preacher 
and  physician  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
lived  in  Negropont  and  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Mordecai  Comtino  and  Samuel  Bueno,  for 
the  funeral  of  whose  sister  he  composed  a  sermon. 
His  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript,  are  interest¬ 
ing  as  literary  and  historical  documents.  He  was 
probably  the  teacher  of  Elijah  Mizrahi. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Bibl.  xvii.  110,  134  et 
seq.;  xix.  30  et  seq. 

G.  M.  K. 

EPHRAIM  B.  ISAAC  OF  REGENSBURG 

(also  called  Ephraim  the  Great)  :  German  tosafist 
and  liturgical  poet  of  the  twelfth  century ;  died  in 
Regensburg  about  1175,  probably  at  an  "advanced 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  pupils  of  R.  Tam, 
under  whom  he  studied  in  his  youth,  and  he  proba¬ 
bly  attended  other  yeshibot.  On  his  return  from 
France  he  settled  in  Regensburg,  probably  his  birth¬ 
place,  where,  with  Isaac  b.  Mordecai  and  Moses  b. 
Abraham,  he  established  a  rabbinical  collegium.  His 
life  was  spent  in  that  city,  where  also  lived  his  son 
Moses,  a  noted  scholar,  and  his  grandson  Judah,  a 
pupil  of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  Ephraim  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  character  among  the  German  Talmudists  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Of  remarkable  keenness  of 
perception,  he  refused  to  recognize,  either  in  the 
theoretical  or  in  the  practical  field,  any  post-Tal- 
mudic  authority,  and  often,  therefore,  came  into 
conflict  with  his  teachers  and  colleagues.  This 
was  the  case  when  he  tried  to  introduce  extensive 
modifications  of  the  strict  Passover  regulations,  or 
when,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  so  old  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Eliakim  b.  Joseph,  he  permitted  pictures 
of  lions  and  snakes  in  the  synagogue.  Established 


customs  and  religious  regulations  which  had  been 
long  regarded  as  inviolable  were  abrogated  by 
Ephraim  when  no  reason  for  their  existence  could  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  With  even  greater  reckless¬ 
ness  did  he  proceed  in  the  explanation  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  Traditional  interpretations,  and  sometimes 
even  traditional  readings,  had  no  authority  for  him. 
He  had  the  courage  in  a  letter  to  his  teacher  to  char¬ 
acterize  certain  parts  in  the  benediction  recited  at 
the  Ilabdalah,  on  the  evening  of  the  festivals,  as 
“  foolish  verbosity  ” ;  and  to  criticize  the  customary 
shofar -blowing  on  Rosli  ha-Shanali. 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  rebuke  which  he  elicited 
from  R.  Tam,  who  called  him  conceited  and  imperti¬ 
nent  (“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  ed.  Rosenthal,  p.  148), 
Ephraim  seems  to  have  abated  but  little  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  shown  in  his  frequent  differences  with 
his  former  pupil  and  colleague  Joel  b.  Isaac,  and  in 
his  answer  to  R.  Tam  (ib.  pp.  149  etseq.).  In  fact,  he 
is  known  in  halakic  literature  for  his  many  proposi¬ 
tions  tending  to  modified  interpretations  of  the  Law, 
some  of  which  prevailed  in  spite  of  general  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  would  have  achieved  still  greater  success, 
no  doubt,  but  for  a  violent  temper  which  caused  him 
on  several  occasions  to  leave  the  synagogue  during 
the  service  in  fierce  anger  on  account  of  some  usage 
not  approved  by  him.  As  a  liturgical  poet  he  ex¬ 
cels  all  his  German  and  many  of  his  French  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  language  is  concise  but  clear,  grace¬ 
ful  though  forceful.  His  ingenious  turns  and  facile 
expression  often  call  to  mind  the  Spanish  piyyutim. 
Like  them,  he  also  wrote  poems  in  strophic  rime  and 
verse  measure,  which,  nevertheless,  are  easy  and 
flowing.  His  piyyutim  are  filled  with  lamentations 
over  the  sufferings  of  Israel  and  with  penitential 
reflections;  twenty-eight  of  them  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

Ephraim  wrote  tosafot  to  various  treatises,  some 
portions  of  'which  may  be  found  in  the  printed  tosa¬ 
fot  as  well  as  in  other  works.  His  commentary  on 
Abot,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  seems  to  have  since  been  lost.  Some  of  his 
responsaare  found  in  R.  Tam’s  “Sefer  ha-Yashar ” 
and  Eliezer  b.  Joel’s  “  Abi  lia-‘Ezri.  ”  The  R.  Yakkir 
who  is  quoted  by  some  authorities  is  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  Ephraim,  since  “  Yakkir  ”  may  have  been 
a  by-name  for  “Ephraim”  (see  Jer.  xxxi.  20).  He 
must  not,  however,  be  confused  with  Ephraim  of 
Bonn,  nor  with  Ephraim,  the  pupil  of  Alfasi. 

Bibliography:  Pembitzer,  notes  on  the  rmaan  nsD,  pp.  54a, 
55a;  Gross,  in  Mon atsschrift.  xxxiv.  2G5-2GG;  Kohn,  Horde- 
chai  b.  Hlllcl ,  pp.  113-117, 127-129;  Weiss,  Dot\  p.  34G;  Zunz, 
Lit eraturqesch.  pp.  274-279;  idem,  Z.  G.  p.  125;  idem,  S.  P. 
pp.  254-257  (German  translations  of  some  of  Ephraim’s  poems) . 

L.  G. 

EPHRAIM  B .  JACOB  (known  also  as 
Ephraim  of  Bonn,  and  Shallum):  German  Tal¬ 
mudist,  liturgical  poet,  and  chronographer ;  born  in 
1133 ;  died  after  1196.  Ephraim  belonged  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  of  scholars,  which  included  Eliezer  b. 
Nathan,  to  whom  he  addressed  questions,  andLeon- 
tin  b.  Jacob.  He  had  two  brothers,  Hillel  and  Kal- 
onymus,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  As  a  boy  of 
thirteen  he  witnessed  the  bloody  persecutions  to 
which  the  Jews  on  the  Rhine  were  subjected,  and, 
with  many  of  his  coreligionists,  found  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  in  the  castle  of  Wolkenburg, 
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near  Konigswinter,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne. 
Later  he  lived  at  Neuss,  and  left  there  for  Cologne 
only  a  few  days  before  the  massacre  of  1187.  He 
lost,  however,  on  this  occasion,  a  large  part  of  his 
fortune.  He  seems  to  have  resided  usually  at 
Worms.  Ephraim  was  one  of  the  important  Ger¬ 
man  Talmudists  of  his  time,  although  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  Halakah. 
He  frequently  wrote  responsa  in  conjunction  with 
Judah  b.  Ealonymus,  Moses  b.  Mordecai,  and  Baruch 
b.  Samuel;  several  of  them  are  quoted  in  the  “Mor- 
dekai 77 ;  but  the  “Hibbur”  mentioned  in  the  “Mor- 
dekai  ”  is  not  by  him,  but  by  Ephraim  b.  Nathan. 

Ephraim  is  better  known  as  a  liturgical  poet. 
Zunz  enumerates  twenty-three  of  his  piyyutim,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  found  in  German  and  Polish  litur¬ 
gies.  For  instance,  his  “  Eloliim  Ziwwita  Lidideka  ” 
and  “  Ha-Raliman  Hu  Asher  Hanan”  are  still  re¬ 
cited  in  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision. 
Ephraim  was,  perhaps,  the  last  German  to  compose 
poems  in  Aramaic  for  the  synagogue,  his  selihali,  “  Ta 
Skema‘,  ”  being  especially  well  known.  This  piyyut 
is  a  mosaic  containing  forty-five  lines,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Aramaic  expressions  and  phrases  used  in  the 
Talmud.  His  Hebrew  piyyutim  are  frequently 
acrostic  compositions  with  a  Talmudic  phraseology, 
and  are  therefore  in  many  cases  obscure  and  ungrace¬ 
ful.  He  had. wit  and  a  great  command  of  both  He¬ 
brew  and  Aramaic.  In  almost  all  his  poems  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  persecutions  and  to  the  martyrs  of 
Judaism.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Mahzor,  which  became  the  chief 
source  for  the  similar  work  of  a  compiler  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  is 
extant  in  manuscript  in  Hamburg  (Steinschneider, 
“  Cat.  der  Hebriiischen  Handschriften  in  der  Stadt- 
bibliotliek  zu  Hamburg,”  p.  57). 

Ephraim’s  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  German3r,  France,  and  England,  between 
1146  and  1196,  is  of  great  historical  value.  It  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  record  of  his  own  experiences, 
which  are  related  impartially,  and  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  documents  used  by  medieval  chro- 
nographers  in  their  history  of  the  persecutions  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  as  an  appendix  to  Wiener’s  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  Joseph  b.  Joshua  ha-Kolien’s 
‘“Emek  ha-Baka”  (Leipsic,  1858),  and  translated 
into  German  by  S.  Baer  in  “  Hebriiiscke  Berichte  fiber 
die  Judenverfolgungen  Walirend  der  Kreuzzuge” 
(Berlin,  1892).  Scattered  notices  by  contempora¬ 
neous  Christian  writers  testify  to  the  accuracy  of 
Ephraim’s  descriptions. 

Bibliography  :  Grlitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.  yi.  1S5,  232-233 :  Kohn, 
Mordechaiben Hillel,  pp.  117-118 ;  Landshutli, 4 Ammude  ha- 
Abodah,  PP-  47-48;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  p.  509;  Zunz, 
Literaturgescli.  pp.  288-293 ;  idem,  S.  P.  pp.  202-263  (con¬ 
tains  a  translation  of  aselihah  by  Ephraim) ;  idem,  Z.  G.  p.  363 ; 
compare  Aronius,  Regcstbn ,  No,  232, 
k.  L.  G. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JACOB  HA-KOHEN:  Lith¬ 
uanian  Talmudist;  born  at  Wilna  1616;  died  June 
3,  1678,  at  Ofen,  Hungary.  Driven  by  the  Chmiel- 
nicki  persecutions  from  his  native  city,  where  he 
was  dayyan,  he  went  to  Moravia.  He  filled  the 
office  of  rabbi,  first  at  Trebitsch  and  then  at  Ofen. 
Ephraim’s  works  include:  “Slia‘ar  Efrayim,”  re¬ 


sponsa  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Sliul- 
han  ‘Aruk  (Sulzbach,  1688);  and  “Mahaneli  Efra¬ 
yim,”  notes  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  left  in 
manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Sha'ar  Efrayim,  Introduction ;  Fuenn,  Kir- 
yah  Ne'emanah ,  p.  73,  who  wrongly  calls  Ephraim’s, 
father  Aaron  instead  of  Jacob ;  Emden,  Megillat  Sef  er.  Index, 
Warsaw,  1896. 

L.  G.  A.  Pe. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  CHELM 
(JAMBROWER)  ;  Polish  liturgist ;  born  at  Chelm, 
Poland,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died 
at  Wreslma,  Poland,  about  1650.  His  father,  rabbi 
at  Jambrower,  Poland,  entrusted  his  education  to 
David  ben  Jacob  of  Szczebrszyn.  After  residing 
for  some  years  at  Cracow,  Ephraim  was  called  as 
rabbi  to  Wreslma.  He  wrote  “  Ba-Kosbarot,  ”  in 
two  parts,  containing  twenty-two  liturgical  poems, 
some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
and  by  halakie  decisions  (Cracow,  1607). 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Literaturgescli.  p.  433 :  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  904  ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p. 
241 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim,  No.  508. 

G.  I.  BR. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  JUDAH  :  Liturgical  poet  of' 
the  twelfth  century.  According  to  Zunz  (“Litera- 
turgesch.”  p.  348)  he  lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  and  may  be  identical  (ib.  p.  495)  with  the 
Ephraim  quoted  by  Jerobam  in  his  “  Toledot  Adam 
we-Hawwah  ”  (xv.  5,  §  10).  The  Mahzor  of  Avi¬ 
gnon  contains  a  piyyut  for  the  first  day  of  Passover, 
beginning  with  “  Wayehi  ba-hazi  ha-layelah,”  and 
bearing  the  name  “Ephraim  b.  Judah,”  and  an  an¬ 
cient  Mahzor  of  Rome  contains  two  piyyutim  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  Ephraim  b.  Judah. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  465 ;  idem,  Literaturgescli.  pp. 
348,  495;  Landshuth,  Ammude  ha-Abodah,  p.  47;  Fuenn, 
Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  152.  _  _ 

x.  M.  Sel. 

EPHRAIM  MARSHA’ AH  (=“the  Object¬ 
or”):  Scholar  of  the  second  century ;  disciple  of  R. 
Meir.  He  is  known  only  for  several  homiletic  re¬ 
marks  in  the  name  of  his  teacher.  One  accounts 
for  the  selection  of  Obadiah  for  the  mission  of 
evil  tidings  to  the  Edomites  by  asserting  that  this 
prophet  was  himself  an  Edomite,  a  proselyte  to  Ju¬ 
daism:  his  mission  to  that  people  illustrated  the 
proverb,  “From  the  woods  themselves  something 
must  go  into  the  hatchet  [which  is  to  fell  the 
trees]”  (Sank.  39a;  compare  Yalk.  to  Obad.  i.  1, 


EPHRAIM  MOISICH.  See  Anbal  the  Jas- 

SIN. 

EPHRAIM  B.  NATHAN :  German  Talmudist 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  died  before  1293.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Simhah  of  Speyer  and  of  Isaac  b. 
Moses  of  Vienna.  Under  the  latter  he  probably 
studied  at  the  same  time  as  did  Meir  b.  Baruch,  as 
the  names  of  both  appear  together  as  signatures  to 
a  responsum  on  an  important  communal  question. 
Ephraim  was  the  teacher  of  Mordecai  b.  Hillel,  who 
refers  to  him  simply  as  “  my  teacher  Rabbi  Ephraim.  ” 
Mordecai  often  cites  the  lialakic  writings  of  Ephraim, 
which  are  sometimes  called  “film  sometimes  pip. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  writings  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine.  To  judge  from  Mordecai’s  quotations. 
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however,  the}r  would  seem  to  have  exteuded  over 
the  whole  Talmud,  and  to  have  contained  explana¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  rules  for  religious  practise.  Ephraim 
also  wrote  a  selihah  for  the  Minhah  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  in  which  the  initial  words  of  its  strophes 
form  an  acrostic  of  fourteen  words. 

Bibliography  :  Kohn,  Mordcchai  ben  Hillcl ,  pp.  35-36 ;  Zunz, 

Litcraturycsch.  p.  357. 

L.  G. 

EPHRAIM  SAFRA  ( =  “  the  Scribe  ”  or  “  Teach¬ 
er  ”) :  Palestinian  scholar  of  the  third  century ;  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Simeon  b.  Lakisli,  in  whose  name  he  reports 
a  civil  law  (B.  M.  119a).  The  same  report  appears 
elsewhere  (Yer.  B.  M.  x.  12c)  without  the  reporter’s 
cognomen  and  without  an}r  indication  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  Simeon.  Rabbinowicz  (“  Dikduke  Soferim  ” 
to  B.  M.  l.c.)  cites  versions  of  the  same  report,  read¬ 
ing  Ephraim  Marsha’ aii.  If  this  be  adopted,  the 
order  of  author  and  reporter  must  be  changed. 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

EPHRAIM  BEN  SAMSON:  Bible  exegete; 
flourished  in  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  “Perusli  ‘al  lia- 
Torah,”  which  consists  chiefly  of  gematria  and 
“  notarikon.  ”  He  largely  followed  Eleazar  of 
W orms.  The  commen  tary  was  published  at  Leghorn 
(1800),  in  the  Pentateuch  commentary  “Torah  Or.” 
It  would  appear  from  a  passage  on  Genesis  (Wayeze) 
that  he  wrote  that  part  at  least  before  1220.  Parts 
of  this  commentary  were  utilized  by  Azulai  in  his 
“  Nalial  Kedumim  ”  (Leghorn,  1800). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or ha-Hayyim.  p. 251 ;  Azulai,  Shem 

ha-Gedolim ,  i.  32,  Wilna,  1852;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  83,  92;  Fiirst, 

Bibl.  Jud.  i.  223 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  145 ; 

De  Rossi,  Dizionario ,  p.  102 ;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael ,  p.  155. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

EPHRAIM  SOLOMON  BEN  AARON  OF 
LENCZIZA:  Rabbi  and  popular  preacher  at 
Prague;  born  probably  at  Lencziza,  Poland;  died 
at  Prague  March  8,  1619.  After  having  filled  the 
office  of  rosh  yesliibahat  Lemberg,  he  was  appointed 
in  1604  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  remained  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  until  1618. 

Ephraim  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“Tr  Gibboriin,”  in  three  parts,  the  first,  entitled 
“Petihot  u-She‘arim,”  containing  a  rhetorical  intro¬ 
duction  and  an  ethical  treatise,  and  the  second  and 
the  third  being  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  Basel, 
1580;  “‘Olelot  Efrayim,”  ethical  sermons  based 
upon  Bible  and  Talmud,  in  four  parts,  Lublin,  1590; 
“Keli  Yekar,”  annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  ib. 
1602;  “Sifte  Da‘at,”  forming  the  second  part  of  the 
preceding  work  and  containing  homilies  on  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  Prague,  1610;  “Orali  le-Hayyim,”  two 
ethical  sermons,  one  for  the  Sabbath  between  New- 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  (“  Shabbat  Tesliu- 
bah”),  and  the  other  for  Passover,  Lublin,  1595; 

“  ‘Ammude  Shesli,”  sermons,  Prague,  1617;  “Ribe- 
bot  Efrayim,”  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  “Orah  le- 
Hayyim  ”). 

Ephraim  was  also  the  author  of  three  liturgical 
poems  celebrating  Adar  2  (Feb.  15),  1611,  on  which 
date  a  hostile  army  that  had  entered  Prague  was 
defeated. 


Bibliography:  Moritz  Griinwald,  Rabbi  Salomo  Efrairn 
Luntschitz ,  Prague,  1892;  Zunz,  Literaturgcseh.  p.  421; 
Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  904;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr. 
Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  240;  Michael,  Or  ha-JIayyim,  No.  501. 

L.  G.  I.  Bit. 

EPHRAIM  OF  SUDILKOV  (called  also  Moses 
Hayyim  Ephraim)  :  Russian  rabbi  and  preacher 
among  the  Hasidim  of  the  Ukraine;  born  at  Med- 
zhibozli,  Podolia,  about  1750;  died  at  Sudilkov, 
Volliynia,  about  1799.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Israel  Ba‘al  Sliem-Tob  and  a  twin-brother  of  Baruch 
of  Tulchin.  Unlike  his  brother,  Ephraim  performed 
no  miraculous  cures.  He  preferred  a  life  of  medi¬ 
tation  and  seclusion  to  the  splendor  of  the  court  of 
a  zaddik.  Preaching  and  writing  Biblical  commen¬ 
taries  of  a  mystical  nature  formed  his  only  occupa¬ 
tions.  Ephraim  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
his  grandfather  died,  but  he  religiously  preserved 
all  that  he  had  heard  from  him.  Ephraim’s  sermons, 
which  were  largely  commentaries  on  the  sayings  of 
his  grandfather,  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
son  under  the  title  “  Degel  Mahaneli  Efrayim  ”  (Ko- 
retz,  1810),  and  were  approved  by  the  best-known 
zaddikim  of  that  time,  Levy  Isaac  of  Berdychev, 
Israel  of  Kozenitz,  and  Jacob  Isaac  of  Lublin. 

The  work  reflects  his  boundless  admiration  for 
the  founder  of  Hasidism.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
of  the  tliaumaturgic  powers  of  BEShT.  He  tells  of 
many  prophetic  messages  from  him.  to  his  brother- 
in-law  in  Palestine  (“  Degel  Mahaneli  Efrayim,  ”  p. 
6).  The  author  insists  that  the  miracles  performed 
by  Besht  were  due  not  to  supernatural  means  or 
cabalistic  methods,  but  to  his  simple  and  unswerving 
faith  (ib.  p.  82).  He  recommends  as  a  model  to  the 
contemporary  zaddikim  the  simple  exhortation  to 
rely  upon  heartfelt  talks  on  common  every-day 
subjects,  and  asserts  that  by  such  talks  Besht  led 
the  people  to  God  more  effectually  than  by  theolog¬ 
ical  instruction  (ib.  pp.  86,  80).  He  believes  firmly 
that  when  Hasidic  teachings  are  professed  by  the 
entire  Jewish  people  the  national  regeneration  of 
Israel  will  be  consummated  (ib.  p.  63). 

Ephraim  went  to  Sudilkov  about  1780,  but  from 
time  to  time  revisited  his  birthplace.  While  Ephraim 
was  not  free  from  the  defects  of  Hasidism,  he  always 
urged  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Bibliography:  Dubnov, in  Voshhod,  1890,  xii.  125;  DcgclMa- 
haneh  Efrayim  ;  Seder  ha-Dorot  hc-Hadash. 

k.  H.  R. 

EPHRAIM,  VEITEL  -  HEINE  :  German 
financier ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1775.  The  name  means 
“  Veitel,  the  son  of  Heine  [German  for  “Hayyim"], 
the  son  of  Ephraim.  ”  He  was  jeweler  to  the  Prussian 
court  and  mint-master  under  Frederick  William  I. 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  By  his  financial  operations  he  assisted 
this  king  in  his  wars,  and  when  afterward  charges 
of  defalcation  were  brought  against  him,  the  king 
would  not  permit  an  investigation.  Being  the 
brother-in-law  of  David  Fr&nkel,  when  the  latter 
was  elected  rabbi  of  Berlin  (1743),  Ephraim  pledged 
himself  to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  150  thalers  into 
the  treasury  of  the  congregation,  so  that  Frankel 
might  employ  a  substitute  in  law  cases  in  which  his 
relatives  were  involved  and  in  which  he  could  not 
act  as  judge  (Landshuth,  “Toledot  Anshe  Shem,”  p. 
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37  Berlin,  1884).  The  most  important  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  which  he  founded  is  the  Veitel-JIeine  Eph- 
raim’scke  Leliranstalt  in  Berlin,  originally  founded 
as  a  bet  lia-midrash  about  1774. 


Bibliography  :  Ha-Maggid ,  ix.  318 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael , 
p  153;  Wissenschaf tliche  Blatter  aus  der  Veitel-Heine 
Ephraim’srtien  Lehranstalt.  Preface,  Berlin,  1862 ;  Lebrecbt, 
Die  Rabbinisrtie  Bibliotheh  des  Berliner  Bet  Hamidrascii , 
Berlin,  1853. 

D  M.  Sel. 


EPHRAIM,  VIDAL  (known  also  as  Ephraim 
Blasom,  Vidal  Blasom,  and  Vidal  Ephraim) : 
Pupil  of  R.  Nissim  of  Gerona,  rabbi  in  Palma,  and 
teacher  of  Simeon  Duran.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Isaac  b.  Skesket,  and  was  noted  for  his  mathe¬ 
matical  attainments.  He  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith. 


Bibliography  :  Isaac  b.  Sbeshet,  Responsa ,  Nos.  293,  309,  377 ; 
Simeon  Duran,  Responsa ,  i.  82b,  87a ;  ii.  50b ;  iii.  28a ;  Kay- 
serling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spanien ,  i.  170 ;  Steinscbneider, 
Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1968. 

G.  M.  K. 

EPHRATH  or  EPHRATHAH  (mSK, 

nmBK):  Wife  of  Caleb  (son  of  Hezron)  and 

mother  of  Hur  (I  Chron.  ii.  19,  50;  iv.  4).  2.  An¬ 

other  name  for  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7 ; 
Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11;  Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Micak  v.  1).  The 
name  “Ephratah”  occurs  once  (I  Chron.  ii.  24) 
joined  with  “Caleb ”— “Caleb-epkratah.” 
e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 


EPHRATI,  DAVID  (TEBELE)  :  Russian  Tal¬ 
mudist;  born  in  Vitebsk  1850;  died  in  Frankfort - 
on-the-Main  Oct.  24,  1884.  Among  his  ancestors 
were:  R.  Liva  b.  Bezalel  of  Prague,  R.  Yom-Tob 
Lipman  Heller,  and  R.  Moses  Kremer  of  Wilna. 
His  “Toledot  Anslie  Shem,”  Warsaw,  1875,  which 
is  an  attempt  at  the  biographies  and  genealogies  of 
these  notables  and  their  descendants,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  was  not  very  successful  (see  “  Ha- 
Skahar,”  vii.  723-726).  He  wrote  many  Talmudical 
works  and  commentaries,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
were  published,  viz.:  “Migdal  Dawid,”  on  halakic 
subjects,  containing  also  some  biographies,  Mayence, 
1873;  “Yad  Dawid  Tebele,”  Lemberg,  1880,  con¬ 
taining  addenda  to  his  work  “Dibre  Dawid,”  which 
had  appeared  five  years  previously;  and  “Kohelet 
Dawid  lia-Efrati,”  on  Ecclesiastes,  Berlin,  1884. 
Ephrati  also  published,  with  the  assistance  of  Israel 
Hildesheimer,  a  periodical  dealing  with  rabbinical 
questions,  under  the  title  “Ez  Hayyim,”  of  which 
several  monthly  numbers  appeared  in  Lemberg  in 
1881,  and  a  few  in  Berlin  in  1884.  Ephrati  was  also 
associated  with  R.  Israel  Lipkin  (Salanter)  in  the 
publication  of  the  periodical  “Tebunah.” 
Bibliography:  Ha-Asif ,  ii,  754. 

ii.  K.  P.  Wl. 

EPHRON  (p^Dy)  :  1.  Son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite; 
possessor  of  a  field  called  “Mackpelak,”  which  he 
sold  to  Abraham  for  400  shekels  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv. 
9,  xlix.  29).  The  Talmudists  place  Ephron’s  con¬ 
duct  in  a  poor  light,  alleging  that  after  having 
promised  Abraham  the  field  for  nothing,  he  accepted 
from  him  400  shekels  in  good  money  (Bek.  20; 
B.  M.  87 ;  B.  B.  89). 

2.  One  of  the  places  won  by  Abijah,  King  of 
Judah,  from  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel  (II  Chron. 
xiii.  19).  But  the  “ kere  ”  is  “  Ephrain  ”  (p-iDy). 

V.— 13 


3.  Mount  Ephron,  a  district  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Judah,  between  Naphtoah  and  Kirjath- 
jearim  (Josh.  xv.  9). 

4.  A  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeus  in  his  expedition  to 
Gilead  (I  Macc.  v.  46-51;  II  Macc.  xii.  27;  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xii.  8,  §  5). 

e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EPIC  POETRY  :  Though  an  abundance  of  his¬ 
torical  reminiscence  and  a  mass  of  soul-stirring  leg¬ 
end  lay  in  the  storehouse  of  Jewish  literature,  none 
of  it  was  built  into  a  heroic  poem.  Religious  and 
secular  poets,  it  is  true,  often  treated  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the  sacrifice  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Jacob  and  Joseph  and  the  stirring 
story  of  their  lives,  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt,  Joshua  and  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  Jeremiah  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Elijah 
the  Prophet,  his  disciple  Elisha,  Jonah,  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  the  post-Biblical  Maccabees,  tlieHanuk- 
kak  festival,  the  ten  martyrs,  the  woman  with  her 
seven  children.  These,  however,  are  only  poems 
with  an  epic  coloring ;  a  pure  epic  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  was  not  produced  during  all  the  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stern  character  of  Jewish 
monotheism  prevented  the  rise  of  hero-worship, 
without  which  real  epic  poetry  is  impossible.  Solo¬ 
mon  de  Oliveira  is  probably  one  of  the  first  of  whom 
an  epic  is  known  (“  Elat  Ahabim,  ”  Amsterdam,  1665). 

The  first  to  produce  anything  worth  notice  in  this 
direction  was  N.  H.  Wessely  with  his  Mosaide  “  Shire 
Tif’eret”  (Berlin,  1789-1802),  an  epic  on  the  Exodus, 
of  linguistic  elegance,  but  of  no  very  great  poetic 
worth.  The  influence  of  a  similar  work  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  poet  Klopstock  is  quite  evident.  Next  to  him 
stands  Shalom  Kohn  with  his  “Ner  Dawid,”  an  epic 
poem  on  King  David  (Vienna,  1834).  The  influence 
of  these  two  epics  on  the  readers  and  poets  of  that 
time  and  on  the  later  “maskilim”  in  Galicia  was 
considerable.  In  addition  the  following  poets  may 
be  mentioned  from  that  and  the  succeeding  period : 
Issachar  Bar  Schlesinger  (“Ha-Hashmona’im,” 
Prague,  1817);  Samuel  Molder  (“Beruriya,”  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1825);  Susskind  Raschkow  (“Hayye  Skim- 
shon,  ”  Breslau,  1824);  Gabriel  Poll ak(“  Ha -Keri tot,” 
Amsterdam,  1834,  and  “Kikayon  le-Yonah,”  ib. 
1853);  andHirscli  Wassertrilling  (“HadratElisha‘,” 
Breslau,  1857,  and  “NezerHamodot,”  ib.  1860).  The 
later  modern  Hebraists  have  completely  neglected 
this  branch  of  poetry,  and  a  poem  with  merely  an 
epic  coloring  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stately 
and  imposing  epic  itself.  Works  of  this  sort  have 
been  written  by  M.  I.  Lebensohn  (“Nikrnat  Skim- 
shon,”  “  Yoel  we-Sisra,”  etc.)— who  has  also  trans¬ 
lated  parts  of  Vergil's  “  ^Eneid  "—Konstantin  (Abba) 
Schapira,  Solomon  Mandelkern  (“  Bat  Skeba‘  ”  and 
“  Shiggayon  le-Dawid  ”),  and  others.  Of  recent  He¬ 
brew’  poets  may  be  mentioned  J.  L.  Gordon  (“  Aka- 
bat  Dawid  u-Mikal,”  Wilna,  1856,  and  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.  of  his  collected  works,  St.  Petersburg,  1883),  Ch. 
N.  Bialik,  and  S.  Tsckernichow'ski. 

Bibliography  :  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Neuhebriiisehen 
Religibsen  Poesie,  pp.  56  et  seq.,  Frankfort-on-the-Mam, 
1842;  Franz  Delitzscb,  Gesch.  der  JUdischen  Poesie,  passim; 
N.  Slouschz,  La  Renaissance  de  la  Litterature  Hebraique , 
passim,  Paris,  1902. 
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EPICURUS  A ND  EPICUREANISM.  See 

Apikoros. 

EPIGRAMS  (mn ;  in  modem  Hebrew  DJDS, 
DfD»  5  b)r  way  of  circumlocution  pjfcy  pn,  plural 
n^%n)  :  Short  poems  with  an  unexpected  yet 
pointed  ending;  much  in  favor  among  Jewish  wai¬ 
ters  because  of  the  play  of  wit  which  they  permitted, 
though  often  rather  in  substance  than  in  form. 
Such  epigrammatic  phrasings  of  ideas  were  used  in 
.birthday  and  wedding  poems,  in  dirges  and  tomb¬ 
stone  inscriptions,  as  wrell  as  in  epigraphs,  chapter- 
headings,  introductions,  dedications,  and  approba¬ 
tions  and  commendations  of  'written  or  printed  books. 
They  wTere  employed  especially  in  scholarly  disputes, 
and  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  controversial 
literature.  At  times  they  took  a  serious  turn,  at 
others  they  wr ere  humorous  and  satirical:  to  deride 
man’s  lot  on  earth,  or  to  express  sentiments  of  love, 
friendship,  or  enmity.  They  were  used  even  for 
fervent  prayers.  Hebrew  epigrams  take  mostly  the 
form  of  a  witty  application  of  some  Biblical  or  Tal¬ 
mudic  expression;  or  they  contain  simply  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  persons  and  objects  with  which  the  reader 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar. 

Tiie  epigram  is  represented  in  the  productions  of 
all  the  Jewish  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Typical 
are  the  didactic  and  ethical  epigrams  of  Sam¬ 
uel  ha-Nagid  (see  Harkavy,  “Studien  und  Mitthei- 
lungen,”  i.,  especially  some  of  the  fragments  of  p 
D^nn  and  p),  the  gloomy  verses  of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  the  noble,  tender,  and  at  times  droll 
epigrams  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  who 
wTas  somewhat  older  than  Judah,  excels  him  in  both 
breadth  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling,  as  w*ell  as 
in  artistic  expression.  Sharply  pointed  are  the  epi¬ 
grams  of  the  clever  and  sarcastic  Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 
Ingenuity  and  waggishness  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  productions  of  Al-Harizi.  The  Italian  Imman¬ 
uel  may  also  be  classed  with  the  masters  of  this  form 
of  poetry.  The  disputes  about  Maimonides  and  his 
works  C  Moreh  ”  and  “  Madda*  ”)  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  epigrams,  winch  have  been  collected  by 
Steinsehnekler  (riYIDn  DlpD  iTYID,  ed.  Mekize  Nirda- 
mim,  Berlin,  1885).  Some  good  epigrams  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Eleazar  ben  Jacob  ha-Babli,  Solomon  da 
Piera,  and  some  of  the  latter’s  contemporaries — Aza- 
riah  dei  Rossi,  Judah  de  Modena,  Jacob  and  Im¬ 
manuel  Prances,  the  three  Gavisons  (father,  son, 
and  grandson,  especially  the  last),  and  many  others. 
Brill  1  has  published  a  number  of  epigrams  from  a 
sixteenth  century  German  manuscript,  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which,  however,  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier 
date  (“  Jahrb.”  ix.  1  et  seq.). 

Among  the  foremost  epigrammatists  of  modern 
times,  beginning  with  the  period  of  enlightenment 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  are  Ephraim  Luzzatto,  J. 

L.  Jeiteles,  J.  B.  Lewinsohn,  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  Joseph 
Almanzi,  Ilirsch  Sommerhausen  (DDUE?  D^Tl,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1840),  J.  A.  Benjacob,  whose  collected  epi¬ 
grams  (D'DrOD,  Leipsic,  1842)  are  accompanied  by 
a  treatise  on  the  form  and  essence  of  the  epigram ; 

M.  Letteris,  A.  B.  Gottlober,  and  S.  Mandelkern. 

g.  II.  B. 

EPIGRAPHY.  See  Inscriptions. 

EPILEPSY :  Disease  of  the  nervous  system, 

manifesting  itself  by  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  with  | 


or  without  convulsions.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
families  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  neurosis, 
and  tends  to  appear  in  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
suffer  from  syphilis  or  alcoholism.  Consanguineous 
marriage,  while  not  causing  its  appearance  in  the 
offspring,  may  aggravate  it  where  a  neurotic  tend¬ 
ency  exists. 

The  infrequency  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis  among 
Jews  renders  them  less  liable  than  others  to  the  dis¬ 
ease;  while  the  frequency  of  hysteria,  insanity,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  etc.,  coupled  with  consanguineous  marriages, 
intensifies  any  predisposition  toward  epilepsy. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  pathology  of  the  Jews  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris  in  1891, 
Charcot  stated  that  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  great  hos¬ 
pital  for  nervous  diseases  at  Paris,  only  39  Jewish 
epileptics  came  under  observation  during  a  period 
of  thirteen  years. 

Dr.  Worms,  physician  to  the  Rothschild  Hospital 
in  Paris,  showed  that  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  (1865-90),  of  25,591  Jewish  patients  admitted 
into  that  institution,  only  77  suffered  from  epilepsy. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  population  of 
Paris  during  that  time  wras  about  43, 500,  Dr.  Worms 
affirmed  that  this  was  a  very  small  proportion. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Minor  of  Moscow,  Russia,  in  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  finds  that  among 
his  f  ,480  Jewish  patients  36  (2.4  per  cent)  were  epi¬ 
leptics,  as  against  60  (3.5  per  cent)  among  his  1,734 
non- Jewish  patients.  Among  the  Jewish  patients 
15  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  before  they  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Among  the  non- Jewish  patients 
only  9  had  had  the  disease  before  that  age. 

In  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  New  York, 
1,286  patients  had  been  admitted  up  to  Oct.,  1902. 
Of  these  only  57  were  JewTs— 41  men,  16  women. 
Thus,  wdiile  the  Jewish  population  of  the  state  of 
New  York  is  estimated  to  be  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  epileptics  at 
the  Craig  Colony  is  only  4.43. 

On  the  wiiole,  the  figures  recorded  seem  to  imply 
less  liability  to  epilepsy  on  the  part  of  Jew's,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  vague  impression  to  the  contrary. 

Bibliography:  Lagneau,  M.  G.  See,  Worms,  Chovet,  Fer<$, 
Oser,  in  Discussion  sur  la  Pathologic  de  la  Pace  Juivc ,  in 
Bulletin  de  V Academic  de  Medecine  de  Paris ,  xxvi.  238- 
241;  C.  L.  Minor,  Shornih  v  PolsKu  Yevreishihli  Nar- 
odnikh  Shhol ,  St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

J.  M.  Fi. 

EPIPHANIUS  :  Bishop  of  Constantia,  Cyprus; 
born  at  Bezanduke  near  Eleutheropolis,  Palestine, 
between  310  and  320  (according  to  Bartolocci,  in 
288);  died  at  sea  in  403.  Epiphanius  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  of  Jewish  parents  and  to  have  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  in  his  sixteenth  year.  A  legend 
asserts  that,  before  his  conversion,  Epiphanius  was 
adopted  by  a  rich  Jewr  named  Tryphon,  who  died 
soon  afterward,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Epiphanius. 
After  passing  four  years  in  Egypt  in  a  monastery, 
Epiphanius  returned  to  his  native  village,  founding 
there  a  monastery  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In 
3G7  he  wras  elected  Bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus, 
and  became  a  zealous  defender  of  orthodoxy,  at¬ 
taining  celebrity  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Ori- 
gen,  whom  he  had  condemned  before  tw'o  councils 
(399  and  401).  Epiphanius  was  a  teacher  and  friend 
of  Jerome.  Suspecting  Chrysostom  of  favoring  the 
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followers  of  Origen,  lie  went  to  Constantinople  to 
denounce  tlie  heretical  bishop,  and  died  on  his  way 
back  to  Constantia. 

Of  especial  interest  to  Jews,  owing  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains  on  Jewish,  Gnostic,  and  Judseo- 
Christian  views,  is  his  II avapiov,  an  account,  written 
in  874-376,  of  eighty  heretical  sects.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  the  pre-Christian  sects  are  based  upon 
the  following  systems :  Barbarism,  Scythism,  Hellen¬ 
ism,  Judaism,  and  Samaritanism.  Heresies  derived 
from  Samaritanism  are  the  following,  the  order  being 
slightly  changed  in  his  letter  to  Acacius  and  Paulus: 
Samaritans  (ix.),  Gorothseans  (x.),  Sebuseans  (xi.), 
Essenes  (xii.),  and  Dositlieans  (xiii.).  Those  emana¬ 
ting  from  Judaism  are:  Scribes  (xiv.),  Pharisees 
(xv.),  Sadducees  (xvi.),  Ilemerobaptists  (xvii.),  Os- 
sseans  (xviii.),  Nazarenes(xix.),  and  Ilerodians  (xx.). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Nazarenes  again  (xxix.), 
the  Ebionites  (xxx.),  and  the  Judaizing  Sampsaeans 
(liii.).  Though  he  follows  older  sources,  such  as 
Hippo! ytus  I.,  and  though  he  is  often  wanting  in 
perspicuity,  he  adds  a  great  deal  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  study.  In  regard  to  the  Ebionites 
he  is  the  only  source  for  their  gospel  (Zalm,  “  Ge- 
sehichte  des  Neutestamentliclien  Kanons,”  ii.,  part 
1,  p.  724).  His  treatise  on  Biblical  weights  and 
measures  (Tie  pi  M erpuv  nai  ’Zrad-pov),  published  by 
Lagarde  in  Greek,  with  a  partial  translation  into 
German  (“  Symmicta, ”  i.  210,  ii.  150),  and  in  Syriac 
(“Veteris  Testamenti  ab  Origene  Recensiti  Frag- 
menta,”  etc.,  pp.  1  et  seq.),  is  more  than  what  its 
name  implies.  It  treats  of  the  Greek  translations  of 
the  Bible  (see  Swete,  “Introduction,”  p.  31)  as  well 
as  of  localities  and  the  stars  and  heavenly  bodies 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

In  these  works,  as  also  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Proph¬ 
ets  ”  (ed.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Basel,  1529 ;  in  Syriac, 
Nestle,  “Syriac  Grammar,”  p.  87;  comp,  idem , 
“Marginalien,”  ii.  1893)  and  in  his  short  treatise  on 
Aaron’s  breastplate  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  141,  and  in  many 
Syriac  MSS.),  he  shows  a  varied  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  traditions  (see,  e.ff .,  Ginzberg,  “Die  Hag- 
gada  bei  den  Kirch enva tern,”  pp.  24,  40,  104,  119). 
That  he  knew  Hebrew  seems  probable  from  his  oc¬ 
casional  Hebrew  quotations. 
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EPISCOPUS  JUDiEORUM.  See  Bishop  of 
the  Jews. 

EPISTOLOGRAPHY.  See  Letter- Writing. 

EPITAPHS.  See  Inscriptions. 

EPITHALAMIA.  See  Wedding-Songs. 

EPITOMISTS.  See  Legalism. 

EPSTEIN  or  EPPSTEIN:  The  surname 
“Eppstein  ”  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  family  names 
in  the  Slavic  countries.  Nathan  ha-Levi  Epp- 
stein  and  Solomon  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein 
are  mentioned  in  the  responsa  (No.  37)  of  R.  Moses 
Minz  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Meir  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein  was  a  printer 
in  Prague  in  1522.  Meir  Eppstein  was  a  leader 
of  the  community  of  that  city  in  1601 ;  and  Sam¬ 
uel  b.  Judah  ha-Levi  Eppstein,  a  pupil  of  Mor- 
decai  Jolfe  (Lebusli),  flourished  there  about  1615. 
In  1635  Abraham  b.  Meir  ha-Levi  Eppstein,  a. 
descendant  of  the  above  R.  Nathan,  was  rabbi  of 
Brest-Litovsk  (see  “  Keneset  Yisrael  ”  for  5648,  “  Lik- 
kutim,”  43).  Wolf  b.  Jacob  ha-Levi  Eppstein, 
who  came  from  Kremenetz,  Volliynia,  was  rabbi  of 
Friedberg,  1669-81  (see  Briill’s  “Jahrb.”  vii.  46). 
The  cabalist  Israel  Jclfe  of  Sklov  mentions  among 
the  friends  of  his  3routh  a  certain  Aryeh  Lob  Ep¬ 
stein,  which  places  him  about  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (see  “  Ha-Shahar,  ”  vi.  229).  Michael 
b.  Abraham  ha-Levi  Epstein  flourished  in  Mora¬ 
via  1670-80;  another  Michael  ha-Levi  Eppstein 
in  1699;  and  a  Judah  ha-Levi  Eppstein  in  1690 
(Mordecai  Rotlienberg,  Responsa,  No.  14).  A  Jo¬ 
seph  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  Epstein  of  Konitz  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preface  to  “  Iggeret  Musar  ”  (1713). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Mordecai  ha-Levi  Epstein,  a  great-grandson  of 
R.  Abraham  of  Brest-Litovsk,  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Grodno.  One  of  his 
sons,  £ebi  Hirsch  Epstein,  who  died  in  1772,  was 
also  a  prominent  leader  in  that  city.  His  other  son, 
Aryeh  Lob  Epstein,  author  of  “Ila-Pardes,”  was 
rabbi  of  Konigsberg.  One  of  the  latter’s  descend¬ 
ants,  in  his  biography  of  the  rabbi  of  Konigsberg, 
collected  much  material  for  the  history  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  according  to  his  data  the  accompanying 
family  tree  may  be  constructed  (see  page  196 ). 

The  number  of  families  named  “Epstein  ”  is  very 
large.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  Epsteins 
in  the  city  directory  of  New  York  (Manhattan),  with 
a  proportionate  number  in  all  the  large  and  smaller 
cities  of  the  United  States  where  Jews  live.  This 
makes  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Epstein 
families  in  the  New  World  alone  much  larger  than 
the  combined  population  of  the  two  little  cities 
named  “  Eppstein,  ”  one  in  Bavaria  and  one  in  Hessen- 
Nassau,  whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated.  It  is  certain  that  many  families  assumed  the 
name  “Epstein”  at  a  later  period,  while  in  other 
families  the  name  was  changed  to  “Ebstein,”  “Ep- 
penstein,”  or  similar  forms. 

The  number  of  individual  Epsteins  who  have 
achieved  prominence  is  also  correspondingly  large. 
Among  the  Epsteins  who  merit  mention  are:  Jehiel 
Michael  Epstein,  author  of  “Darke  ha-Heshbon,” 
Wilna,  1836;  Isaac  Baer  Eppstein,  author  of 
“Yesode  lia-Dat  ha-Yisraelit,”  an  adaptation  of 
Pliilippson’s  “  Kurzgefasster  Katechismus,  ”  Konigs¬ 
berg,  1849.  The  more  important  of  the  Epsteins 
are  treated  in  separate  articles  below. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  270-271;  catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum  and  of  the  library  of  the  surgeon-general’s 
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Jud.;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  s.v.  Epstein;  Gebu- 
rot  ha-Ari ,  Wilna,  1870;  Friedenstein,  Tr  Gibbnrim ,  pp. 
44,  60-61,  Wilna,  1880;  Efrati,  Dor  we-Dorshaw,  p.  64,  ib. 
1889;  Eisenstadt,  Dor  Rabbanaw  U'e-Sofcraw,  p.  42,  War¬ 
saw,  1895. 

J.  P.  Wi. 

Abraham  Epstein:  Russo-Austrian  rabbinical 
scholar;  born  in  Staro  Constantinov,  Volhynia,  Dec. 
19,  1841.  Epstein  diligently  studied  the  works  of 
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Levinsolm,  Krochmal,  and  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  and  when 
he  traveled  in  western  Europe  for  the  first  time  in 
1861,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rapoport,  Fran- 
kel,  and  Michael  Sachs.  After  his  father’s  death  in 
1874  (see  Israel  Epstein’s  biography  in  “Ha-Shahar,” 
vi.  699-708)  Epstein  took  charge  of  his  extensive 


Epstein  is  the  author  of  the  “  Kadmut  ha-Tan- 
huma,  ”  a  review  of  Buber’s  edition  of  the  Midrash 
Tanhuma  (Presburg,  1886),  and  of  “Mi-Kadmoniy- 
yot  ba-Yebudim,”  which  contains  (1)  treatises  on 
Jewish  chronology  and  archeology,  and  (2)  a  revised 
and  annotated  edition  of  Midrash  Tadshe  (Vienna, 


Nathan  ha-Levi  Eppstein 


Me'ir  ha-Levi  Eppstein 


Abraham 

(rabbi  of  Brest-Litovsk  1635) 
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(of  Slonim,  (of  Pinsk) 
1770-1843) 
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of  Slonim 
(Ginsperiger) 


Solomon 


Ephraim  Mordecai 
(author  of  “  Geburot 
ha-Ari,”  1870) 
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l  l 

l 
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Mordecai  Joshua 

Abraham  Mairim 
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Me'ir  Aaron 

(of  Slonim,  1753  (of  Slonim) 

(of  Tolotskin) 

Slutzk) 
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1829) 

1 

1 

Me'ir  of  Wilna 

Hayyim 
(of  Selz) 

Abr.  Isaac 

(Shnipishker ; 

1 

(rabbi  of  Geor- 

d.  1851) 

Hirsch  Lob 

genburg;  d.  1860) 

1 

(of  Grodno) 

Saul  (rabbi  of  Kassov) 

Genealogical  Tree  op  the  Epstein  Family. 


business  interests,  but  gradually  wound  up  all  bis 
affairs,  and  since  1884  bas  devoted  most  of  bis  time 
to  travel  and  study.  He  settled  in  Vienna  in  1876 
and  became  an  Austrian  subject.  He  is  tbe  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  large  library  which  contains  many 
valuable  manuscripts. 


1887).  He  also  wrote :  “  Beresehit-Rabbati,  Dessen 
Verbaltnisse  zu  Rabba,”  etc.  (Berlin,  1888);  “R. 
Simeon  Kara  und  der  Jalkut  Scbimeoni  ”  (Cracow, 
1891) ;  “  Eldad  ha-Dani,  ”  a  critical  edition,  with  vari¬ 
ations  from  divers  manuscripts,  of  tbe  well-known 
work  of  Eldad,  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
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(Vienna,  1891);  “La  Lettre  d’Eldad  sur  les  Dix 
Tribus  ”  (Paris,  1892;  reprinted  from  “R.  E.  J.” 
xxv.) ;  “  R.  Moske  ha-Darshan  mi-Narbona  ”  (Vienna, 
1891)  ;*  “  Dibre  Bikkoret  li-Kebod  Rabbi  S.  L.  Rapo- 
port.,”  a  defense  of  Rapoport  against  the  attacks  of 
I  h!  Weiss  (Vienna,  1896);  “Jiidische  Altertlitimer 
in  Worms  und  Speier”  (Breslau,  1896;  reprinted 
from  “  Monatsschrift,  ”  v.  40).  He  wrote  in  addition 
many  critical,  biographical,  historical,  and  archeo¬ 
logical  articles  for  the  Jewish  periodical  press, 
especially  for  “Monatsschrift,”  “ Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives,”  and  “Ha-Hoker,”  some  of  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  book  form. 
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Mendels.  p.  79 ;  Lippe,  Bibliographisches  Lexicon ,  in.  OS- 
99,  Vienna,  1899. 
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Alois  Epstein:  Austrian  pediatrist;  born  at 
Kamenitz-an-der-Linde,  Bohemia,  Jan.  1,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Neuhaus  and  the 
University  of  Prague,  graduating  as  doctor  of  med¬ 
icine  in  1873.  In  the  same  year  he  established  him¬ 
self  at  Prague  as  a  physician,  and  in  1880  became 
pri vat-docent  in  pediatrics.  In  1881  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician-in -chief  at  the  foundling  hospital, 
and  in  1884  professor  at  the  university. 

Besides  numerous  essays  in  the  medical  journals, 
Epstein  has  written  many  monographs  and  books, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned :  “  Ueber  Blut ungen 
im  Friikesten  Kindesalter,”  Prague,  1876;  “Ueber 
das  Systolisclie  Schadelgerausch  der  Kinder,”  ib. 
1878;  “Ueber  die Gelbsucht  bei  Neugeborenen  Kin- 
dern,”  Leipsic,  1880;  “Studien  zurFrage  derFindel- 
anstalten,  ”  Prague,  1882 ;  “  Beitrag  zu  den  Bildungs- 
fehlern  des  Herzens,”  ib.  1886;  “  Ueber  das  Wesen 
und  die  Beliandlung  der  Cholera  Infantum,”  Berlin, 
1890;  “Ueber  Pseudodiplitheritis  Septhaemisehen 
Ursprungs,”  ib.  1894;  “Vulvite,  Vulvovaginite^et 
Autres  Inflammations  des  Organes  Genitaux  Ex- 
ternes  de  Petites  Filles,”  Paris,  1897;  “Ueber  An¬ 
gina  Chronica  Leptothricia  bei  Kindern,”  Prague, 
1900;  “Ueber  Verdauungsstoer ungen  im  Sauglings- 
alter,”  Stuttgart,  1901. 

Epstein  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Jalirbucli  fur 
Kinderkrankheiten.  ” 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Aryeh  (Lob)  Epstein  b.  Mordecai  (Ba‘al 
ha-Pardes):  Polish  rabbi;  born  in  Grodno  1708; 
died  in  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  June  26,  1775.  At 
first  he  refused  to  become  a  rabbi,  preferring  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  study ;  but  in  1739  he  was 
forced  by  poverty  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  Bresto- 
vecli,  Lithuania,  and  in  1745  he  became  rabbi  of 
Konigsberg,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  corresponded  with  Elijah,  gaon  of  Wilna,  and 
with  Jonathan  Eybeschutz,  with  whom  he  sided  in 
the  quarrel  about  amulets. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Or  ha-Slianim,”  on  the  613 
commandments  (Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Oder,  1754) ; 
“Halakali  Aharonali”  and  “Kuntres  lia-Ra’yot  ”  (ib. 
1754;  Konigsberg,  1759);  “  Sefer  ha-Pardes,  ”  in  three 
parts — (1)  on  the  Sliema£  and  the  observance  of  Sab¬ 
bath,  (2)  sermons,  (3)  funeral  orations  (ib.  1759). 
Several  other  cabalistic  and  lialakic  works  from  his 
pen  are  mentioned  in  his  own  works  or  by  his  biog¬ 
rapher.  A  prayer  which  he  composed  on  the  occa¬ 


sion  of  the  dedication  of  a  new  synagogue  in  Konigs¬ 
berg  (ib.  1756)  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Annotations  by  him  and  by  his  son  Abraham  Mei'r 
are  published  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  He  is  called  “  Levin  Marcus  ” 
in  Solowicz’s  “Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Konigsberg,” 
Posen,  1857. 

Bibliography  :  Epstein,  Geburot  Ari,  Warsaw,  1870;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Heljr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  241 ;  Friedenstein,  ‘Jr  Gib- 
borim ,  pp.  44,  47,  Wilna,  1880. 

L.  G.  P.  Wl. 

Jacob  Epstein :  Polish  banker  and  philanthro¬ 
pist;  born  in  Zarki,  Poland,  1771;  died  at  Warm- 
brunn,  Prussian  Silesia,  Aug.  16,  1843.  In  early 
manhood  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  succeeded 
in  amassing  a  large  fortune  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  old  Polish  capital.  He 
was  the  first  Jew  in  Warsaw  to  discard  the  old-st}Tle 
Jewish  garb  and  to  dress  himself  and  his  family  in 
European  fashion.  In  the  rebellion  of  1830-31  Ep¬ 
stein  took  the  part  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  insurrectionary  army ;  but 
later  he  seems  to  have  completely  regained  the  favor 
of  the  Russian  government,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
appointment  as  banker  of  the  treasury  commission 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1838. 

Epstein  was  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Jewish  hospital  at  Warsaw,  on  which  he  spent  large 
sums  and  which  he  raised  to  a  high  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  who  visited  the  insti¬ 
tution,  conferred  on  Epstein  the  title  of  “  hereditary 
honorary  citizen.”  The  high  respect  in  which  Ep¬ 
stein  was  held  by  the  Christian  population  of  War¬ 
saw  is  best  indicated  by  his  election  to  membership 
in  the  commission  of  charities,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  Polish  noblemen. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  561;  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  des  Judenthums ,  1838,  No.  97 ;  1840,  p.  340. 
n.  r.  P-  Wi. 

Jehiel  N.  Epstein :  Son  of  R.  Abraham  Segal 
Epstein;  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  “  Kizzur 
Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit”  (1683),  written  after  the 
style  of  the  cabalistic  “Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit.”  A 
second  edition,  with  numerous  additions,  and  con¬ 
taining  extracts  from  current  ethical  works,  was 
published  fifteen  years  later  at  Fiirth.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  career  of  Epstein. 

K.  S*  B* 

Joseph  Lazar  Epstein :  Russian  educator 
and  author;  bom  1821;  died  in  Sliavli  April  19, 
1885.  For  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he 
taught  at  the  government  school  of  Sliavli.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Hebrew  periodicals,  and  was  the 
first  to  write  in  Hebrew  an  account  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  life.  This  biography  appeared  in  “Ha- 
Karmel,”  1862,  Nos.  34-36,  under  the  title  “Toledot 
Abraham  ”  (Generations  of  Abraham).  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  Manasseh  b.  Israel  (after  Kayserling), 
which  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  (ib.  1863, 
Nos.  8-9).  His  Hebrew  translation  of  M.  A.  Gold¬ 
schmidt’s  life  of  I.  M.  Jost  appeared  in  Kohn- 
Zedek’s  “Ozar  Hokmah,”  1865,  v.  3.  Epstein  was 
also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Russia,  entitled 
“Dibre  ha-Yamim  le-Malke  Russya,”  and  paying 
special  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  (Wilna,  1872). 
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Epstein’s  novel,  “Miryam  ha  -  Hashmona’it,” 
Wilna,  1863,  is  a  translation  from  tlie  German  of  L. 
Philippson.  A  second  novel,  “  Yad  la-Zaliab,”  War¬ 
saw,  1884,  was  the  last  of  his  works.  Like  most 
Russian  “  maskilim,  ”  Epstein  lived  and  died  poor, 
and  left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  78-79;  Ha - 
Zcfirah,  1885,  No.  16. 

H.  11.  P.  Wl. 

Joshua  Hayyim  b.  Mordecai  ha-Levi  Ep¬ 
stein:  Russian  rabbinical  scholar  and  communal 
worker;  born  in  Wilna  1820;  died  there  Dec.  1, 
1900.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  “Reb  Joshua 
Hayyim  the  Sarsur  ”  (money-broker),  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  respected  members  of  his 
native  city.  He  is  the  author  of  “Iliddushe  Ri- 
Yall,”  no  veil  te  on  the  Midrasli  Rabbot,  and  “Lik- 
kuteRiYaH,”  collectanea  on  the  Talmud,  published 
at  Wilna,  1S90,  and  distributed  gratuitously  among 
poor  scholars.  The  work  closes  with  three  short 
treatises  by  his  son  Mordecai,  entitled  “Ma’amar 
Mordekai.” 

Bibliography  :  u±hinsaf,  5662.  pp.  224-225,  Warsaw.  1901; 

Steinschneider.  'Ir  TT p.  349. 

K.  P.  Wl. 

Julius  Epstein :  Austrian  pianist ;  born  at 
Agram,  Croatia,  Aug.  7,  1832;  pupil  at  Agram  of 
the  choir-director  Liclitenegger,  in  Vienna  of  Rufi- 
natsclia  (composition)  and  Halm  (pianoforte),  hie 
made  his  debut  in  1852,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  pianists  and  teachers  in  Vienna. 

From  1867  to  1901  Epstein  was  professor  of  piano 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  where  Ignaz  Brtill, 
Marcella  Sembrich,  and  Gustav  Mahler  were  among 
his  pupils.  Epstein  edited  Beethoven’s  “Clavier- 
sonaten  ”  ;  Mendelssohn’s  “Sammtliclie  Clavier- 
werke”;  Schubert’s  “Kritisch  Durchgesehene  Ge- 
sammtausgabe,  ”  etc. 

His  two  daughters  Rudolfine  (cellist)  and  Eu¬ 
genie  (violinist)  made  a  concert  tour  through 
Germany  and  Austria  during  the  season  of  1876- 
1877,  which  was  very  successful.  His  son  Richard 
is  professor  of  piano  at  the  Vienna  Conservato¬ 
rium. 

bibliography:  Mendel,  Musikalisches  Konversations-Lexi- 
kon ;  Baker,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musician s,  New 
York,  1900 ;  Sclnister,  Julius  Epstein ,  1902 ;  Kosel,  Biogra- 
phicn  dev  Wiener  Kilnstlcr  und  Schriftstcllcr ,  1902. 
s.  J.  So. 

Sigismund  Stefan  Epstein  (pseudonym,  Schi- 
mon  Simel):  German  author;  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Epstein;  born  at  Warsaw,  Russia,  Nov.  12, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Kiev 
and  Vienna  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where 
he  studied  natural  science.  He  went  in  189,5  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  studied  physiology  under  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  at  the  Polyteclmical  Institute.  He  is  at 
present  living  in  Paris,  France. 

Epstein  is  the  author  of  “  Kabbala  und  Naturwis- 
senschaft,”  1891 ;  “Paul  Bourget  als  Lyriker,”  1893; 
“H.  von  Helmholtz,”  1895;  “Emil  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,”  1896;  “Maupassant  und  der  Franzosische 
Roman  der  Gegenwart,”  1899;  “Der  Kampf  des 
Mensclien  Gegen  die  Natur.”  In  1899  Epstein  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  publication  of  “  Hundert  Jahre  in 


Wort  und  Bild;  Eine  Kulturgeschichte  des  XIX. 
Jahrhunderts,  ”  Berlin,  1902. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ER  (ny,  “the  watchful”):  1.  First  son  of  Judah 
by  Shuah  the  Canaanite  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3;  Num. 
xx vi.  19).  He  died  soon  after  marrying  Tamar,  be¬ 
cause  he  “  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ” 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  7).  What  his  sin  was  is  explained  in 
Bereshit  R.  lxxxv.  4. 

2.  Son  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

ERA  :  A  historical  period  or  reckoning  of  years, 
dating  from  some  important  event  or  fixed  point  of 
time.  A  strikiug  event  of  a  lasting  effect  is  gener¬ 
ally  taken  as  a  starting-point  for  a  new  era.  The 
Bible  contains  a  few  instances  of  this  kind:  the 
Flood  (Gen.  xi.  10);  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1, 
xl.  17;  Num.  i.  1,  ix.  1,  x.  11,  xxxiii.  38;  Deut.  i. 
3 ;  I  Kings  vi.  1);  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uz- 

ziali  (Amos  i.  1) ;  tlie  Babylonian  Exile  (Ezelc.  xl.  1). 
After  tlie  return  of  tlie  Jews  from  tlie  Babylonian 
Exile  they  arranged  their  dates  according  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Persian  kings,  just  as  before  the  Exile 
they  dated  events  according  to  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel. 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  8,  the  Israelites  were  com¬ 
manded  to  count  seven  Sabbatical  cycles  of  seven 
years  each  and  to  observe  the  fiftieth  year  as  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  period  of  fifty  years  is  called 
a  “jubilee.”  There  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  of  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  jubilees  nor  of  their  actual 
ending.  Tradition  relates  that  the  fifteenth  year 
after  the  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  the  first  year  of  the  first 

Era  of  jubilee  period.  Tradition  likewise 
Jubilees,  states  that  the  observance  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee  year  was  discontinued  after  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  (Maimonides, 
“Yad,”  Shemittah  we-Yobel,  x.  8).  But  no  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  regard  to  whether  the  count¬ 
ing  of  the  jubilee  periods  was  continued  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  it  was 
continued  (id.  x.  3-4).  As,  however,  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  witnesses  enjoins  that  they  must  answer 
the  question,  “In  what  jubilee  period,  in  what  Sab¬ 
batical  cycle,  and  in  what  year  of  the  cycle  did  the 
event  in  question  happen?”  (Sanli.  v.  1),  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  counting  of  jubilees  and  Sabbatical 
cycles  continued  in  practise  and  was  generally  known 
(see  Seder  ‘Olam  xxx.).  But  neither  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  Talmudical  literature  is  any  instance  given  of 
an  event  dated  in  this  way.  In  Neubauer’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (No.  2493)  the  following  date  is  given: 
“1797  Sel.  3d  year  of  the  Sabbatical  cycle.” 

The  Jews  of  post-Biblical  times  adopted  the  Greek 
era  of  the  Selcucids.  The  Greek  era  (“  heslibon  ha- 
yewanim  ”),  or  the  era  of  contracts  (“  minyan  she- 
tarot”),  dates  from  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  year  312  b.c.  This  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  early  as  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (I  Macc.  i.  11), 
though  the  author  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees 
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deals  with  the  year  as  beginning  with  Nisan,  while 
in  the  second  book  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
placed  in  Tisliri  (see  the  elaborate  dis- 
The  cussion  in  Scliurer,  “Geschiclite,”  i. 
Seleucid  36-46;  and  the  literature  mentioned 
Era.  on  p.  46).  It  has  even  been  suggested 
*  that  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  the  “  New- Year  ”  until  about  130  b.c.  For 

a.  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Jews  would 
adopt  an  era  of  their  own  from  the  period  of  their 
deliverance  under  the  Maccabees.  Several  coins  of 
Simon  are  dated  from  “  the  year  of  the  salvation  of 
Israel.  ” 

There  are  two  eras  which  may  properly  be  called 
“  Jewish”:  the  era  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  the  era  of  the  Creation  (‘Ab.  Zarah  9a).  These 
were  employed  by  the  tannaim,  while  the  “  era  of  the 
Greeks  ”  was  used  by  the  “  safre  ”  (scribes  or  clerks) 
in  drawing  up  contracts  or  other  mercantile  docu¬ 
ments.  The  relation  of  the  three  eras  to  one  another 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation:  1 
after  Destruction  of  Temple  =  3829  A.M.  =  381  Sel. 
==  1  Sabb.  cycle  =  69  c.e. 

Tlie  present  usual  metliod  among  Jews  of  recording 

the  date  of  an  event  is  to  state  tlie  number  of  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  connection  between  the  lunar  cycle  of  eight 
years  and  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nine- 
The  teen  years  by  which  this  is  brought 

Era  of  the  into  connection  with  the  solar  year, 
Creation,  the  arrangement  being  made  that  by 
calculations  from  a  fixed  point  the 
date  of  the  new  moon  could  always  be  ascertained 
by  reckoning  the  number  of  cycles  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  era  of  the  Creation,  determined  by 
the  mnemonic 41  beharad  ”  (Tf  m),  which  refers  both 
the  era  and  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  cycle  to  the 
night  between  Sunday  and  Monday,  Oct.  7,  3761 

b. c.  at  11  h.  11  £  m.  r.M.  (n  referring  to  the  second 
day,  n  to  the  fifth  hour  after  sunset,  and  to  the 
204  minims  after  the  hour).  Rtihl  has  shown  that 
the  adoption  of  this  era  must  have  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  year  222,  when  Julius  Africanus  reports 
that  the  Jews  still  retained  the  eight-year  cycle,  and 
276,  when  Anatolius  makes  use  of  the  Metonic  cycle 
to  determine  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  further  conjectured  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  about  the  year  240-241,  the  first  year  of  the 
fifth  thousand,  according  to  this  calculation,  and 
that  the  tradition  which  associated  its  determination 
with  Mar  Samuel  (d.  about  250)  is  justified.  The 
era  of  the  Creation  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Ab.  Zarah 
9b),  but  is  used  for  dating  for  the  first  time  in  She- 
rira  Gaon’s  Epistle  (see  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  “Me’or 
‘Enayim,”  p.  96);  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the 
best  manuscripts  which  date  after  the  Seleucid  era. 
The  era  of  the  Creation  occurs  in  Shabbethai  Don- 
nolo  (c.  946),  and  in  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  (974 ).  Mai- 
monides  used  the  era  of  the  Creation  as  well  as  the 
Seleucid  era  and  that  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  (“  Yad,77  Shemittah,  x.  4).  The  abrogation  of 
the  Seleucid  era  is  attributed  to  David  ibn  Abi  Zim- 
rali  about  1511,  but  it  still  remains  in  use  among  the 
Yemenite  Jews,  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Mid¬ 
rash  ha-Gadol  being  dated  after  it. 


Strict  Jews  have  an  objection  to  using  the  Chris¬ 
tian  year  as  seemingly  recognizing  the  founder  of 
the  era,  though  occasionally  it  occurs  even  in  Hebrew 
books,  as  in  Abulafia’s  “  Gan  Na‘ul  ”  (comp.  Jel- 
linek,  “B.  II. ”  iii.  40,  note  7)  and  in  the  writings  of 
Meyer  Katzenellenbogen.  Modern  Jews  frequently 
use  the  Christian  date,  but  rarely  add  the  “a.d.” 
Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  sometimes  use  the 
era  of  the  Hegira. 

Bibliography  :  Ideler,  Hcindhuch  der  Chronologies  1825,  pp.  . 
528-537, 568, 583 ;  Lewisohn,  Gesch.  des  Jiidisclien  Kalender- 
weseiiSs  pp.  28-35 ;  F.  Riihl,  Der  Unsprung  der  Jiidisclien 
Weltcira,  in  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtswissen- 
schafU  1898,  pp.  185,  202 ;  idem.  Chronologic  der  Mitteldi- 
terSs  pp.  184,  189  et  seq.s  Berlin,  1897 ;  S.  L.  Rappaport,  in 
Busch's Kctlendur for  188k ;  Seder  Dlam;  Abraham  b.  Hiyya, 
Sefer  ha-'‘lbbur,m.;  Isaac  Israeli,  Yesod “Olam,  iv. 

A.  M.  F.— J. 

ERACH:  (from  the  Biblical  “4erek,”  II  Kings 
xxiii.  35) :  A  tax  on  property  for  communal  pur¬ 
poses.  The  direct  taxes  which  were  levied  by  the 
Jewish  congregations  were  mostly  twofold:  (1)  on 
every  family  (“raslie  bayit”),  and  (2)  on  property, 
both  real  estate  and  chattels,  according  to  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  property-owner.  The  latter  tax 
was  called  “  eracli.  ”  This  is  the  form  used  in  the 

“  Memort»uch  ”  of  Worms  (see  jYIa.g’gicl,  “Zur  Ge- 

schichte  und  Genealogie  der  Gunzburge,”  p.  180,  St. 
Petersburg,  1899).  It  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  Wurttemberg  (see  “Orient,”  1844,  pp.  98, 
146,  end;  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1845,  p.  522). 
a.  D. 

ERECH:  The  second  of  the  four  Babylonian 
cities  founded,  according  to  Gen.  x.  10,  by  Nimrod. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  now  known  as  “  Warka,”  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Hilla  and  Korna.  The  mounds  and  ruins 
cover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumference.  Inad¬ 
equately  explored  by  Loftus  (“Travels  in  Chaldea 
and  Susiana,”  pp.  162^  seq.),  they  have  furnished 
only  incomplete  material  for  its  history.  The  earli¬ 
est  inscriptions  found  are  byDuugi,  Ur-Ba’u,  and 
Gudea,  kings  of  Ur,  who  held  Erech  as  a  part  of 
their  dominions.  After  these  come  texts  of  Singasid, 
Merodaeh-baladan  I.  Great  numbers  of  coffins,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Parthian  period,  show  that  the  site 
had  become  a  necropolis. 

The  foundation  of  Erech  is  ascribed  in  the  non- 
Semitic  version  of  the  Creation-story  to  the  god 
Marduk,  and  it  is  the  center  of  life  and  action  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic.  It  had  many  poetical  names. 

Bibliography:  The  histories  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  by 
Tiele,  Homrnel,  Winckler,  and  Rogers ;  Peters,  JSi  ippur. 

E.  G.  II.  R-  W.  R- 

ERFURT:  Chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Gera.  If  the  dates  on  the  tombstones  found  in  Er¬ 
furt  are  genuine,  there  existed  in  that  city  an  organ¬ 
ized  Jewish  community  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
earliest  official  document,  however,  concerning  the 
Erfurt  Jews  dates  from  the  second 
Earliest  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Between 
Mention.  1160  and  1186  Bishop  Conrad  I.  drew 
up  a  form  of  oath  to  be  used  by  them. 
On  June  26, 1221,  the  community  suffered  great  per¬ 
secution  at  the  hands  of  Friesland  pilgrims,  about 
twenty -six  Jews  (according  to  some  sources  eighty - 
six)  being  massacred.  A  fast-day  was  instituted 
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in  commemoration  of  this  calamity.  Twenty-one 
names  of  the  victims  have  been  preserved  in  the 
“  Memorbuch  ”  of  Mayence,  and  several  others  are 
given  in  an  elegy  written  on  the  occasion  by  the 
liturgical  poet  Solomon  ben  Abraham. 

Great  as  the  catastrophe  seems  to  have  been,  its 
effects  were  not  lasting;  and  the  community  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  prior  of  St. 
Benedict,  in  whose  parish  many  Jews  resided, 
claimed  from  the  Jewish  owners  of  houses  the  same 
tithes  as  from  Christians.  When  the  Jews  protested, 
the  bishop  decided  (July  20,  1240)  in  favor  of  the 
prior;  but  the  Jews,  upheld  doubtless  by  the 
municipal  council,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  pay, 
and  the  matter  was  finally  submitted  to  arbitration. 

On  Jan.  18,  1266,  Archbishop  Werner,  in  return 
for  an  annual  payment  of  100  silver  marks  and  for  a 
fee  of  30  pfennigs  for  each  interment, 
Protection  granted  the  Erfurt  Jews  a  letter  of 
by  protection,  placing  them  under  his 
the  Arch-  own  jurisdiction.  From  his  notifica- 
bishop.  tion  of  this  arrangement  to  the  city 
authorities  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Jews  had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  munic¬ 
ipality,  which  had  been  interdicted  on  this  account. 
The  archbishop’s  protection,  however,  did  not  shield 
the  Jews  from  assault  on  their  synagogues  and 
cemetery;  and  the  city  was  again  put  under  inter¬ 
dict,  the  decree  remaining  in  force  until  revoked  in 
1284  by  Werner’s  successor,  Heinrich  of  Basel,  who, 
however,  at  the  same  time  renewed  the  Jews’  privi¬ 
leges.  In  1291  Archbishop  Gerhard  II.  pledged  the 
Jews  to  the  municipal  council  for  1,000  silver  marks. 

In  spite  of  ill  treatment  and  numerous  vexations, 
the  Jews,  as  attested  b}'  contemporary  chroniclers, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  Count  Friedrich  in  1309. 
These  services,  however,  were  soon  forgotten,  and 
the  chief  of  the  council,  Hugo  Longus,  together  with 
the  Dominicans  and  certain  nobles  who  desired  to 
be  rid  of  their  creditors,  plotted  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews.  The  plague,  which  had  raged  intermit¬ 
tently  in  Erfurt  since  1315,  was  attributed  to  the 
poisoning  of  wells  by  the  Jews,  and  in  Aug.,  1348, 
their  quarters  were  stormed,  about  3,000  Jews 
perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The  council  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  800  silver  marks  in  addition  to  all 
movable  property  remaining,  but  the  archbishop, 
whose  interests  were  injured  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Jewish  community,  claimed  compensation. 
Nevertheless,  he  pardoned  the  city  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1350  he  empowered  the  council  to  col¬ 
lect  and  to  use  the  debts  owed  to  the  Jews  by  the 
counts  of  Bleichlingen. 

Scarcely  a  year  afterward  a  new  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  was  formed  at  Erfurt,  the  settlers  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  taxes  as  their 
predecessors.  As  the  old  synagogue 
After  had  passed  into  private  ownership,  the 
the  Black  council  granted  (1357)  a  certain  sum 
Death.  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  In 
1373  it  issued  a  series  of  ordinances 
concerning  the  Jews,  who  were  required  to  wear 
throughout  the  year  long  gowns,  boots,  and  hats. 

If  capes  were  preferred  for  winter,  these  had  to 


be  worn  over  the  gowns.  Girdles  and  jewelry 
were  prohibited.  During  the  Christian  fast-days 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  buy  fish.  The  affairs  of 
their  community  were  to  be  administered  by  five 
parnasim  and  a  rabbi. 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  Erfurt  gradually  increased.  It  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  enlarge  the  old  cemetety,  situated  near  the 
Moritz  Gate,  and  some  adjacent  ground  was  rented 
(1375)  from  the  council  for  an  annual  payment  of 
five  shillings.  In  the  same  year  an  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  taxes  was  entered  into  between  the 
council  and  the  Jewish  community.  Excepting  a 
certain  rich  Jew,  Elias,  termed  the  “  Judenmeister,” 
who  was  specially  taxed,  the  annual  amount  for  the 


Erfurt  Synagogue  in  1357. 

(After  Jaraczewsky,  “  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Erfurt.”) 


community  was  fixed  at  850  pounds  of  pfennigs. 
Besides  these  regular  taxes,  the  Jews  had  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Thus,  in  1377  they  paid  for  this  purpose  100  pounds 
of  pfennigs. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  in  1380  the 
council  compelled  them  to  make  a  present  to  the 
city  of  2,200  silver  marks.  In  addi- 
Heavy  tion  certain  changes  in  the  Jewish 
Taxation,  dress  were  prescribed  with  the  view 
of  still  further  humiliating  its  wear¬ 
ers.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  employ  Christian  serv¬ 
ants.  No  Jew,  unless  he  became  a  citizen,  for 
which  privilege  he  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum, 
was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  city.  To  facilitate  the 
control  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  parnasim  were 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  list  and  to  deposit  it  with  the 
council.  In  this  list  figured  seventy-six  families 
who  were  able  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  city  and 
twenty-six  for  whom  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
paid.  In  1391  King  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  granted 
the  city  of  Erfurt  many  privileges,  and  relieved  the 
citizens  from  paying  any  debts  to  the  Jews. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  Erfurt  from  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  1458,  in  which  year  they 
were  banished  from  the  city,  records  a  long  series  of 
sufferings  of  various  kinds.  On  one  side  was  the 
council,  which  became  more  and  more  exacting; 
on  the  other,  the  bishops  and  the  German  emperors. 
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to  whom  belonged  by  right  one-third  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Jews.  Thus  Sigismund  in  1416  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Jews  of  Erfurt  the 
Till  the  payment  of  6,000  gulden,  estimating 
Expulsion,  this  sum  to  be  a  third  of  the  value  of 
their  possessions.  In  the  following 
year  he  granted  them  a  letter  of  protection  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
was  renewed  for  another  term  of  six  years;  but, 
judging  from  their  repeated  complaints,  the  protec¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  very  ineffective.  In  1438 
Sigismund  pledged  the  Erfurt  Jews  to  the  knight 
Matthes  Schlick,  Burgrave  of  Eger,  for  the  sum  of 
1,000  Rhenish  gulden.  In  1442  they  were  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  6,000  gulden  as  a  coronation  gift  to 
Friedrich  III.  In  1454  John  Capistrano  visited  Er¬ 
furt,  and  excited  the  mob  to  violence  against  the 
Jews.  The  latter  complained  to  the  emperor,  who 
severely  remonstrated  with  the  council ;  but  his  re¬ 
monstrances  remained  unheeded,  and  in  1450  the 
council  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Elector  Dietrich 
of  Mayence,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  450  silver 
marks  and  4,000  gold  gulden,  permission  to  banish 
the  Jews  from  the  city. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Erfurt 
remained  forbidden  ground  to  the  Jews;  and  the 
heavy  poll-tax  imposed  by  the  coun- 
In  the  cil  upon  Jewish  travelers  gave  rise  to 
Eighteenth  many  protestations.  Between  1768 
Century,  and  1789  only  four  Jews  received  per¬ 
mission  to  settle  at  Erfurt.  A  little 
later  several  others  took  up  their  abode  there,  and 
although  the  council  refused  them  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  city  un¬ 
molested.  Citizens’  rights  were  first  conferred  on 
an  Erfurt  Jew  in  1810,  the  recipient  being  Solomon 
Mayer,  father  of  the  mathematician  Ephraim  Solo¬ 
mon  Unger.  In  1811  the  Jews  acquired  some 
ground  near  the  Briihlerthor  for  a  cemetery.  A 
synagogue  was  erected  in  1840. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Erfurt  was  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  possessed  an  important  rabbinical  college.  In 
1399  many  rabbis  gathered  there  for  a  synod  and  set¬ 
tled  various  ritual  questions.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Erfurt  were:  Eleazar 
of  Worms,  whose  wife  and  children  fell  victims  to 
the  persecutions  of  1221 ;  the  Masorite  Eleazar  ben 
Kalonymus ;  Rabbi  Wadarash  (?)  (d.  1285);  Solomon 
ben  Menahem  ha-Levi ;  Simhali  ben  Gershon ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Siisskind  (13th  cent.);  Isaac  ha-Levi  (14th 
cent.);  R.  Ansliel  Cohen  and  R.  Hillel  (15th  cent.); 
and  Jacob  Weil.  The  community  was  administered 
by  four  parnasim,  having  at  their  head  a  chief  called 
the  “  Judenmeister.”  Three  names  of  such  chiefs  oc¬ 
cur  often  in  the  official  documents:  Elias,  referred  to 
above ;  Heller ;  and  Makir,  whose  son  lived  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1398.  Among  the  rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  most  noteworthy  wTere  Adolph  Jaraczew- 
sky,  Ezekiel  (1879-82),  J.  Caro  and  Philip  Kroner. 
Dr.  Moritz  Salzberger  is  the  present  incumbent.  The 
Jewish  community  numbers  now  (1903)  about  800 
persons  in  a  total  population  of  72,360.  It  has  four 
charitable  institutions ;  namely,  the  Hebra,  the  Frau¬ 
en  verein,  the  Armenkasse,  and  the  Groschen  verein. 

About  sixteen  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Evangelisches  Ministerium  at 


Erfurt,  some  of  them  of  great  value.  The  Bible 
manuscripts,  in  large  folio  and  most  beautifully  ex¬ 
ecuted,  have  been  used  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  his 
edition  of  1720  and  by  Baer  in  his  critical  edition 
(see  his  “Liber  Duodecim  Prophetarum,”  p.  vi., 
Leipsic,  1878).  They  have  been  described  by  D.  J. 
J.  Bellermann  in  “DeBibl.  et  Museis  Erford,  ”  1800- 
1803;  by  Lagarde  in  “Symmicta,”  i.  130  et  seq., 
Gottingen,  1877  (see  “Hebr.  Bibl.”  xix.  28);  and  in 
the  “ Katalog  der  Ministerial-Bibl.  zu  Erfurt,”  1876. 
The  Tosefta  manuscript  was  used  by  Zuckermandel 
for  his  edition  of  that  work.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Montefiore  Library  (No.  104)  contains  the  “minha- 
gim”  of  the  Erfurt  community  (see  “  J.  Q.  R.”  xiv. 
181). 

Bibliography:  Ufkundenbuch  tier  Stadt  Erfurt,  1890; 
Michelson,  in  Zeit.  des  VereinsfUr  die  Thiiringsche  Gesch. 
und  Alterthum,  iv.  151;  Schmidt,  Ueber  die  Judenin  Er¬ 
furt  Wdhrendder  Hussiten  Kriege,  W7-1U31;  Adolph  Jara- 
czewsky.  Die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Erfurt,  ISOS;  Philip 
Kroner,  Die  ErfurterHebi'dischen  Grabschrifien ,  m  - 
natsschrift ,  xxxiii.  349;  idem,  Gesch.  der  Juden  InErj  nr : 
Aronius,  Reqesten,  pp.  105,  183.  225;  ( Gratz, .Gesch.  vi.  92; 
Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  26;  Breslau,  in  Hebr.  Bibl.  xn.  124;  Salfeld, 
Martyroilogium ,  p.  120. 
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ERGAS,  JOSEPH  BEN  IMMANUEL:  Ital¬ 
ian  rabbi  and  cabalist ;  born  in  Leghorn  1685;  died 
May  19,  1730.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Mel- 
dola  in  his  responsa  “Mayim  Rabbim,”  by  Mor- 
purgo  in  his  “Shemesh  Zedakah,”  and  in  the  “Mil- 
hamah  la-Adonai”  (p.  48). 

Ergas  wrote:  “Tokahat  Megullah,”  a  polemical 
work  against  Nehemiah  Hayyun’s  “  ‘Ozle-Elohim,” 
accusing  the  author  of  Shabbethaian  heresy,  London, 
1715;  “  Ha-Zad  Nahasli,”  another  polemic,  against 
Hayyun’s  “  ShalhebetYah,”#.  1715;  “ShomerEmu- 
nim,”  a  dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  caba¬ 
list,  Amsterdam,  1736;  “Mebo  Petahim,”  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  “true  Cabala”  and  a  warning  against 
“heretical  Cabala,”  with  some  responsa  at  the  end, 
Amsterdam,  1736;  “Dibre  Yosef,”  a  collection  of 
sixty-eight  responsa,  Leghorn,  1742;  “Minliat  lo- 
sef,”  containing  ethical  precepts  and  sayings  of  an¬ 
cient  authors,  ib.  1827.  Ergas’  letters  about  the 
Cabala  to  his  contemporaries  Abraham  Segre  and 
Aryeh  Lob  Finzi  w ere  in  the  possession  of  Ghirondi. 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  harGedolim ,  l.  <6;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Toledot  Gednle  Yisrael ,  p.  346;  Stemschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  1457;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  4oo. 
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ERL  ANGER,  CAMILLE;  French  composer; 
born  at  Paris  May  25,  1863;  studied  at  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire  and  (1888)  obtained  the  first  Prix  de  Rome 
in  the  class  of  Leo  Delibes.  In  1888  he  composed 
at  Rome  “St.  Julien  FHospitalier,”  which  ranked 
him  at  once  among  the  eminent  composers  of  his 
day.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  choirmaster 
of  the  Jewish  temple  in  the  Rue  des  Cournelles.  His 
principal  works  include:  “Velleda,”  a  lyric  scene 
(produced  at  the  Concerts  Colonne,  1889),  and  “La 
Chasse  Fantastique”  (1893),  a  symphonic  com¬ 
position,  which  formed  part  of  “  St.  Julien  1  Hospi- 
talier,”  a  dramatic  legend  in  three  acts  and  seven 
tableaux,  after  Flaubert.  Fragments  of  this  work 
were  played  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1894,  .and 
the  entire  composition  was  performed  at  the  con¬ 
certs  of  the  Opera  in  1896.  His  other  well-known 
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productions  are:  “Kermaria,”  a  lyric  drama  in  three 
acts,  in  collaboration  with  Gheuzi,  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Jan.,  1897;  “Le  Juif  Polo- 
nais, ”  a  lyric  drama  based  on  the  novel  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  also  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  with 
Victor  Maurel  in  the  title-role;  “Bar-Kokeba,”  a 
lyric  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  tableaux,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Catulle  Mendes;  “La  Glu,”  a  lyric 
drama  based  on  the  novel  of  Ricliepin. 

Bibliography  :  JVouvcau  Laronssc  Illustre. 

8 ■  A.  A.  Gr. 

ERLANGER,  JULES  :  French  composer ;  born 
at  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  1830;  died  at  Brussels  1895; 
son  of  Israel  Siisskind  Erlanger,  rabbi  at  Weissen¬ 
burg,  and  brother  of  Michel  Erlanger,  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  of  Paris;  a  graduate  from  the  conservatory 
of  music  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  and  Dramatic  Composers.  From 
1859  to  18G1  he  wrote  several  operettas  for  the  The¬ 
atre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens— “ L’Arbrc  de  Robinson,” 
“Lcs  Dames  de  Ca?ur  Volant,”  and  “La  Servante  fi 
Nicolas.  ”  lie  then,  however,  abandoned  the  musical 
profession  and  went  into  business,  from  that  time 
composing  sacred  music  only.  Durlacher,  in  Paris, 
published  in  1891  a  “  Recueil  de  Dix  Morceaux  Exe¬ 
cutes  clans  les  Synagogues  de  France  et  de  Bel¬ 
gique.  ”  Four  collections  of  Erlanger’s  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  Brussels  in  1903,  one  con¬ 
taining  sacred  music  and  three  secular.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle,  and  until  his  death  president  of  the  Alliance 
Committee  for  Belgium. 
s-  A.  Bl. 

ERLANGER,  1VTICHEL :  French  communal 
worker;  born  in  Weissenburg,  Alsace,  1828;  died  in 
Paris  Sept.  27,  1892.  Having  received  a  thorough 
J ewish  education  from  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1835.  Sent  b}r  his  employers  to  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
to  organize  there  a  branch  of  their  house,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East.  He  likewise  acquired  there  a  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  and  Arabic  languages ;  in  French,  He¬ 
brew,  English,  and  German  he  was  already  profi¬ 
cient.  He  then  visited  Palestine,  and  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  colonization  movement.  As 
an  active  member  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  he  assisted  Charles  Netter  in  establishing 
at  Jaffa  the  agricultural  school  known  as  “Mikweh 
Yisrael.” 

He  succeeded  Albert  Cohn  in  the  management  of 
the  Rothschild  charities,  served  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  the  Jewish  Consistory,  and  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  seminary  of  Paris  as  vice-president,  and  became 
president  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives.  He  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  the  Rothschild 
colonies  in  Palestine  established  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews  who  were  driven  by  the  persecutions  of  1882 
and  1891  to  leave  Russia;  he  was  assisted  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  by  Isidore  Loeb,  and  both  were  sent  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  to  Berlin  to  organize  committees  for  the  aid 
of  Russian  emigrants,  which  benevolent  enterprise 
afterward  received  the  support  of  Baron  de  Hirsch. 
Erlanger  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  life  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Palestine,  and  he  was  desirous  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  his  life  there;  but  his  work 


in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists  kept  him  in  Europe 
to  the  end. 

Bibliography  :  Ha~Asif,  vi.  159-1G0;  Arch.  Isr.  1892,  pp.  32(5- 

s*  A.  R. 

ERNESTI,  JOHANN  AUGUST :  Protestant 
theologian;  classical  scholar;  born  Aug.  4,  1707,  at 
Tennstiidt,  Thuringia;  died  1781  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
university  of  which  city  ho  was  professor  of  clas¬ 
sical  literature,  rhetoric,  and  theology.  Ernesti  did 
good  service  by  insisting  on  the  strict  philological 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His  Biblical  work  was 
mainly  in  the  New  Testament  field.  Though  not  a 
great  Hebrew  scholar,  he  wrote  the  following  tracts 
on  Jewish  topics:  “  De  Templo  Hcrodis  Magni  ad 
Aggaei  ii.  10  et  Joseph.  A.  I.  xv.”  Leipsic,  1752; 
“Programma  de  Vestigiis  Lingum  Ilebraicm  in  Lin¬ 
gua  Graeca,  ”  ib.  1758 ;  and  “  Exercitationum  Flavini- 
arumPrima,  de  Fontibus  Arclieeologiae,”  ib.  1756,  to 
which  are  added  two  corollaries:  (1)  “De  Josephi 
Stilo”;  (2)  “De  Odio  Juda3orum  Veterum  Adversus 
Literas  Gra^cas,  ”  1758.  These  were  all  republished 
in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  “  Opuscula 
Philologica-Critica.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Biogi'ciphie  Universelle ,  s.v.;  Ersch  and  Gru¬ 
ber,  Encyc.  s.v.;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyc.  s.v. 

T.  C.  L. 

ERRERA,  ABRAO  :  Italian  banker  and  dep¬ 
uty;  born  Dec.  8,  1791;  died  at  Venice  Dec.  25, 
I860;  father  of  Jacques  Errera.  His  family  traces 
its  descent  from  Benjamin  Errera,  who  went  from 
Aleppo  to  Venice  about  1700;  according  to  a  tradi¬ 
tion  the  Erreras  were  the  descendants  of  the  Her- 
reras  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  one  of 
the  founders  and  presidents  of  the  Stabilimento 
Mercantile,  established  at  Venice  in  1852.  Errera 
was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Venice,  and  represented  his  city  in  the 
National  Assembly  (1848-49).  During  the  siege  of 
Venice  Errera  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  to  keep 
order  in  the  stricken  city.  For  thirty  years  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Talmud  Torah. 

Bibliography:  L.  Della  Torre,  in  Arch.  Isr.  1861,  pp  329-334 
S-  A.  R. 

ERRERA,  GIORGIO:  Italian  chemist;  born 
Oct.  26,  1860,  at  Venice;  educated  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Padua  and  Turin,  from  which  latter  place  he 
was  graduated  doctor  of  chemistry  in  1882.  Errera 
was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  his  alma  mater,  and  became  assistant  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Messina. 

Errera  is  the  author  of  many  essays  published  in 
chemical  journals,  especially  in  the  “Gazzetta 
Chimica  Italiana,”  vol.  xiv.,  and  in  the  “Berichte 
der  Deutschen  Cliemischen  Gesellschaft,”  1898.  He 
wrote,  besides,  “Lezion  di  Polarimetria  ”  (Turin, 
1891). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

ERRERA,  LEO-AJBRAM:  Belgian  botanist; 
born  at  Laeken,  Belgium,  Sept.  4,  1858;  educated 
at  the  Athenee  Royal  and  the  University  of  Brussels, 
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and  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Bonn,  and 
Wurzburg;  privat-docent  of  botany  (1883),  assist- 
•int  professor  (1885),  and  professor  (1890)  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Brussels;  now  (1908)  also  director  of  the 
Botanical  Institute  of  Brussels.  He  was  elected  in 
1887  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academic 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  and  full  member  in 
1898.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Les  Juifs  Busses:  Exter¬ 
mination  ou  Emancipation?”  to  which  Mommsen 
contributed  a  prefatory  letter,  Brussels,  1898;  2d  ed., 
1908  (Eng.  transl.  “The  Russian  Jews,”  London, 
1894).  In  1897  Errera  published,  with  Emile 
Laurent,  “Planches  de  Pliysiologie  Vegetale.”  A 
scries  of  university  lectures  given  by  him  at  Brus¬ 
sels  were  published  (1897)  under  the  title  “  Existe-t-il 
une  Force  Vitale?  ”  (2d  ed.  1898,  3d  ed.  1899,  6th  ed. 
1902).  His  father,  Jacques  Errera,  who  was  born 
at  Venice  July  20,  1834,  and  died  at  Vivier  d’Oye, 
near  Brussels,  Dec.  12,  1880,  was  a  banker,  and  Ital¬ 
ian  consul-general  in  Brussels. 

.Bibliography:  Bibliographic  Acactimiquc,  1S96. 

D. 

ERRERA,  PAUL  JOSEPH:  Belgian  bar¬ 
rister;  born  at  Laeken,  Belgium,  July  23,  1860;  ed¬ 
ucated  at  the  University  of  Brussels;  professor  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Poli- 
tiques  et  Sociales  and  of  the  University  of  Brussels; 
member  of  the  Academie  Royale  d’Archeologie  de 
Belgique;  counsel  of  the  Etat  Independant  du 
Congo  and  counsel  of  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association;  president  of  the  local  committee  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  He  wrote:  “Les 
Masuirs,”  2  vols.,  Brussels,  1891 ;  “Les  Warecliaix,” 
ib.  1894;  “Esquisse  du  Cours  de  Droit  Constitution- 
nel  Compare,”  ib.  1896  and  1899.  Errera  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  essays  to  the  law  journals  of  Belgium 
and  other  countries. 

S. 

ERTER,  ISAAC:  Satirist;  born  1792  at  Janis- 
chok,  Galicia ;  died  1851  at  Brody.  The  first  part 
of  his  life  was  full  of  struggles  and  hardships.  After 
having  associated  for  many  years  with  the  Hasidim, 
he  settled  at  Lemberg;  and  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  his  friends,  such  as  Rapoport,  Krochmal,  and 
others,  he  obtained  pupils  whom  he  instructed  in 
Hebrew  subjects.  This  comparatively  happy  state 
lasted  for  only  three  years  (1818-16).  Jacob  Oren- 
stein,  chief  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  having  been  apprised 
of  the  existence  among  his  Hock  of  a  small  band  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  study  of  secular  subjects,  excom¬ 
municated  them  all.  Deprived  thus  of  his  pupils, 
the  only  means  of  his  subsistence,  he  settled  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Brody.  There  he  struggled  for 
a  while,  until  he  resolved  to  study  medicine. 

Erter  entered  (1825)  the  University  of  Budapest, 
where  he  studied  medicine  for  five  years  and  passed 
all  the  prescribed  examinations ;  he  then  practised  his 
new  profession  in  various  Galician  towns,  including 
Brody,  where  he  made  himself  especially  popular 
among  the  poor  and  needy,  who  found  in  him  a 
kindly  benefactor. 

He  composed  a  number  of  Hebrew  satires,  which 
have  procured  for  him  a  prominent  place  among  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew  satirists.  For  a  time  he  edited  a  Hebrew 
periodical  entitled  “  He-Haluz,”  which  was  intended 


chiefly  to  promote  culture  and  enlightenment  among 
the  Galician  Jews.  The  periodical  also  advocated 
the  establishment  in  Galicia  of  agricultural  colonies 
for  the  employment  and  benefit  of  young  Jews, 
and  received  some  support  from  Vienna. 

Eider’s  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  satires,  published 
under  the  title  “Ila-Zofeli  le-Bet  Yisrael”  (Vienna, 
1858;  ib.  1864),  with  a  biography  of  the  author  and 
introduction  by  Max  Letteris.  They  are  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  admirable  in  form  and  style.  Their  titles 
are:  “ Mozne  Mislikal ” ;  “Ha-Zofeh  be-Sliubo  mi- 
ICarlsbad  ” ;  “  Gilgul  lia-Kefesh  ” ;  “  Taslilik  ” ;  “  Te- 
lunatSani  we-Sarisani  we-Samangaluf  ” ;  “Hasidut 
we-Hokmali.  ”  The  most  attractive  of  these  is  “  Gilgul 
ha-Kefesli,”  the  story  of  the  many  adventures  of  a 
soul  during  a  long  earthly  career;  how  it  frequently 
passed  from  one  body  into  another,  and  how  it  had 
once  left  the  body  of  an  ass  for  that  of  a  physician. 
The  soul  gives  the  author  the  following  six  rules, 
by  observing  which  he  might  succeed  in  his  profes¬ 
sion: 

“  (1)  Powder  your  hair  white,  and  keep  on  the  table  of  your 
study  a  human  skull  and  some  animal  skeletons.  Those  coming 
to  you  for  medical  advice  will  then  think  your  hair  has  turned 
white  through  constant  study  and  overwork  in  your  profession. 
(2)  Fill  your  library  with  large  books,  richly  bound  in  red  and 
o-old.  Though  you  never  even  open  them  people  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  your  wisdom.  (3)  Sell  or  pawn  everything,  if  that 
is  necessary,  to  have  a  carriage  of  your  own.  (4)  When  called 
to  a  patient  pay  less  attention  to  him  than  to  those  about  him. 
Ou  leaving  the  sick-room,  assume  a  grave  face,  and  pronounce 
the  case  a  most  critical  one.  Should  the  patient  die,  you  will  be 
understood  to  have  hinted  at  his  death ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  recovers,  his  relations  and  friends  will  naturally  attribute  his 
recovery  to  your  skill.  (5)  Have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
the  poor ;  as  they  will  only  send  for  you  in  hopeless  and  desper¬ 
ate  cases  you  will  gain  neither  honor  nor  reward  by  attending 
them  Let  them  wait  outside  your  house,  that  passers  may  be 
amazed  at  the  crowd  waiting  patiently  to  obtain  your  services, 
((i)  Consider  everv  medical  practitioner  as  your  natural  enem>, 
and  speak  of  him  always  with  the  utmost  disparagement.  If  he 
be  young,  you  must  say  he  has  not  had  sufficient  experience ;  if 
he  be  old,  you  must  declare  that  his  eyesight  is  bad,  or  that  he  is 
more  or  less  crazy,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  important  cases. 
When  you  take  part  in  a  consultation  with  other  physicians,  you 
would  act  wisely  by  protesting  loudly  against  the  previous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  case  by  your  colleagues.  Whatever  the  issue  may 
be,  you  will  always  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

Erter  wrote  also  some  Hebrew  verse;  but  this 
bears  no  comparison  with  his  prose,  which  Gratz 
says  resembles  in  many  points  that  of  Ileimich 
Heine. 

Bibliography  :  Gnitz,  Getich.  der  Juclcn,  xi.  4SS;  Letteris,  in 

lla-Zojch ,  Vienna,  1864. 

rj,  9  •  Un. 

‘ERUB  :  Mixture  or  amalgamation ;  ideal  com¬ 
bination  of  things  separate.  There  are  several  kinds 

of  ‘erub.  . 

‘Erub  (par  excellence)  :  The  law  concerning  the 
transportation  of  objects  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  Sabbath  distinguishes  several  sorts  of  places 
(“  resluiyot  ”),  of  which  the  following  three  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  a  place  or  places  belonging  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  (“  rcshut  ha-yahid”),  such  as  houses  and 
enclosed  spaces,  being  the  property  of  one  person : 
(2)  open  spaces  belonging  to  the  public,  such  „as 
highroads  and  thoroughfares  (“reshut  ha-rabblm  ) , 
(8f  places  such  as  the  sides  and  corners  of  streets, 
and  fields  not  enclosed,  which  can  not  be  considered 
either  as  public  or  as  private  property,  but  have 
some  peculiarities  of  both  (  kaimelit  ). 
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According  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Ex. 
xvi.  29,  it  is  forbidden  to  remove  on  tlie  Sabbath 
things  from  an  enclosed  space  which  is  private  prop¬ 
erty  to  an  open  space  which  is  public  property. 
Likewise  it  is  prohibited  to  transport  objects  a 
distance  of  more  than  four  cubits  within  an  open 
space.  The  only  space  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
remove  things  freely  is  an  enclosed  space  which  is 
the  property  of  an  individual.  But  to 
Private  modify  the  inconvenient  consequences 

and  Public  of  the  Law  the  ‘erub  was  introduced, 
Spaces.  which,  so  to  speak,  converted  an  open 
space  into  an  enclosed  one.  If  a  space 
is  not  completely  enclosed,  the  completion  of  the  en¬ 
closure  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  effected  by  a 
single  rod  or  wire  placed  across  the  open  parts,  or  by 
a  pole  placed  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  open  part. 
Such  completion  may  be  noticed  in  some  ancient 
towns  and  villages  in  which  there  is  a  Jewish  con¬ 
gregation,  at  the  ends  of  streets  leading  out  of  the 
place;  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  “  ‘erub.” 

‘Erube  l?.a?erot  (“combination among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  courts  ”) :  The  courts,  being  as  a  rule  sur¬ 
rounded  by  houses  or  other  buildings,  thus  satisfy 
one  condition  of  reshut  ha-yahid,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  an  enclosed  space;  but  as  they  are  not  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  one  individual,  they  partake  of  the  nature 
of  public  property,  and  thus  the  removal  of  things 
within  them  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  forbidden.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  second  condition,  namely,  of 
being  one  person’s  property,  the  inhabitants  com¬ 
bine  and  form  a  union,  each  member  contributing 
something  toward  a  meal  and  placing  it  in  a  room 
accessible  to  all  of  them.  The}r  thus  form  one  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  court  is  reshut  ha-yahid.  The  contrib¬ 
utions  are  called  “  ‘erube  hazerot.  ”  In  the  same 
way  a  street  with  all  its  courts  maybe  turned  into 


cubits  of  his-  starting-point,  he  has  to  transfer  his 
abode  for  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  original 
center  to  a  point  in  the  circumference  which  becomes 
the  new  center,  and  he  may  walk  from  this  point  in 
any  direction  one  Sabbath-day’s  journey.  This 
transfer  is  only  permissible  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
forming  a  “  miz  wall  ”  {e.g. ,  circumcision).  The  trans¬ 
fer  must  be  marked  by  placing  on  Friday  some  food 


“  ‘Erub  Hazuror,.” 

(After  Hodr-nschatz,  “  Kirrhliclie  Verfassung,”  1748.) 

reshut  ha-yahid,  and  the  term  “‘erube  hazerot” 
is  then  changed  into  “shittufe  mebo’ot”  (com¬ 
bination  of  the  courts  and  houses  in  a  street). 

‘Erube  tehumin  (“  combination  of  parts  of  two 
Sabbath-day  journeys”):  Two  thousand  cubits  con¬ 
stitute  a  Sabbath-day’s  journey;  that  is  to  say,  a 
man,  taking  his  dwelling-place  as  a  center,  may  move 
on  the  Sabbath  forward  and  backward  as  often  as 
he  wishes  within  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  2,000 
cubits.  The  greatest  length  he  may  move  in  one 
line  is  the  length  of  the  diameter,  or  4,000  cubits. 
If,  however,  a  person  intends  to  go  on  the  Sabbath 
to  a  place  lying  beyond  the  radius,  but  within  4,000 


“  Reshut  ha-Yahid  ”  and  “  Reshut  ha-Rabbim.” 

(After  Bodenschatz,  “  Kirchliche  Verfassung,”  1748.) 

in  the  new  center  for  Sabbath,  and  the  name  “  ‘erube 
tehumin  ”  is  especially  applied  to  this  food.  The 
“  teh urn  ”  of  the  original  center  is  thus  combined  with 
that  of  the  new  one. 

‘Erub  tabshilin:  See  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  134b, 
s.  v.  Bezah. 

BmuoGRAPKv.-  Maimonides,  Fad,  Shabbat ,  xiv.  et  scq.:  ib. 
hrulnn  ;  ib.  Tom-Tob,  vi.;  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk ,  Orah  Hay- 
\{v™2  SirJ  f)8’75?I;  Geiger,  UrschrifU  p.  134 ;  idem,  JUd.  Zeit. 
li.  24 ;  Pahad  I  xzhak,  s.v.  Erub  and  ‘ Erube. 

s.  s.  M.  F. 

‘ERUBIN  (“mingling”):  The  second  treatise  of 
the  Mishnah  Seder  Mo‘ed,  forming  an  appendix  to 
the  treatise  Shabbat.  It  contains  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  three  kinds  of  “  ‘erub  ” :  (1)  the  ‘erub  par 
excellence,  called  also,  as  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  treatise,  “mabui”  (lit.  “street”),  elliptically  for 
“‘erub  mabui”  (ch.  i.-ii.) ;  (2)  “‘erube  tehumin” 
(ch.  iii.-v.) ;  and  (3)  ‘“erube  ha?erot”  (ch.  vi.-vii. 
5).  These  three  sections  are  followed  by  miscella¬ 
neous  laws  concerning  carrying  things  a  distance  of 
four  cubits  or  more  within  the  public  domain,  or 
from  the  public  domain  into  the  private  domain  (see 
Domain,  Public),  and  vice  versa  (ch.  viii.  6  to  end  of 
treatise).  Extraneous  matters  are  occasionally  in¬ 
troduced;  e.g.,  from  four  things  soldiers  in  a  camp 
are  exempt:  (1)  they  may  freely  take  wood  for  their 
use  without  becoming  guilty  of  robbery;  (2)  they 
need  not  wash  their  hands  before  meals;  (3)  they 
may  partake  of  demai ;  and  (4)  they  need  not  pre¬ 
pare  ‘erube  hazerot.  The  rules  of  ‘erube  tehumin 
lead  to  the  question  whether  the  two  days  of  New- 
Year  should  be  treated  as  equally  sacred,  or  as  in¬ 
cluding  one  sacred  and  one  non-sacred  day.  Rabbi 
Dosa  b.  Harkinas  gives  expression  to  the  latter  view 
by  suggesting  two  different  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
two  days. 

The  following  principles  are  met  with  in  the  Mish¬ 
nah:  (1)  Whatever  is  done  on  behalf  of  another 
without  his  consent  has  legal  force  ontyif  the  action 
is  of  advantage  to  him;  if  not  of  advantage  to  him, 
it  has  no  legal  force  (vi.  11).  (2)  That  which  is  pro¬ 

hibited  by  the  sages  as  a  precaution  against  break- 
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inff  any  of  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  is  j 
permitted  in  the  sanctuary,  because  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  sufficiently  secures  strict  obedience  to  the 

Law  (x.  11-15).  ,  f 

The  Tosefta  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  order  ot 
the  Mishnah,  but  it  has  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  detailed  rules.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  un¬ 
equal  chapters,  viz.,  i.,on  ‘erub;  ii.-m.  9  on  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  enclosing  a  space  m  order  to  make 
it  private  domain;  iii.  10-vii.  4,  on  ‘erube  tehumm; 

vi. ,  on  measuring  the  “  tehum  ”  or  Sab- 
Tosefta.  bath-day’s  journey;  vii.  5-ix.  17,  on 
both  ‘erube  tehumin  and  ‘erube  haze- 

rot*  ix  18 — end,  miscellaneous  rules  about  carrying 

things  around  on  Sabbath.  The  Tosefta  introduces 
little  extraneous  matter.  It  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  on  the  quantitative  relation  between 
the  Biblical  text  of  certain  precepts  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  halakot  of  the  Mishnah:  “ The  halakot  of 
Sabbath,  festival  sacrifice  [“  hagigah  ”],  and  trespass 
r«  me'ilah  ”]  are  numerous;  the  Biblical  text,  short. 
They  are  like  mountains  suspended  from  a  hair, 
having  nothing  to  rest  upon.  .  .  .  But  the  dinim 
and  the  halakot  concerning  divine  service,  cleanness 
and  uncleanness,  and  marriage  are  numerous,  and 
have  a  good  support  in  the  text  of  the  Torah 
(comp.  Hag.  i.  8  and  Yer.  ‘Er.  end).  ,  . 

The  Gemara,  both  Babylonian  and  .Palestinian, 
discusses  the  laws  of  the  Mishnah,  adding  here  and 
there  detailed  rules,  or  explaining  their  source.  In 
one  place  the  Gemara  offers  an  instance,  of  verbal 
criticism, -where  the  two  readings  of  the  Mishnah  are 
discussed,  the  one  being  “  me’abberin  ”  and  the  other 
“me‘abberin.” 

The  treatise  contains  numerous  midrashic  explana¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  passages.  The  following  refer  to 
the  study  of  the  Torah: 

‘Er  55a :  “It  [the  Torah]  is  not  in  heaven  ”  (Deut.  xxx.  12); 
i*  knowledge  of  the  Torah  is  not  acquired  by  proud  people. 
54a :  “  For  they  [the  words  of  the  Torah]  shall  be  a  graceful 
companion  to  thee ;  hence,  turn  thy  mind  to  the  Torah  when 
thou  art  alone  on  the  way.”  54b :  “  Set  thee  up  signs  (Jer^. xxi. 

21) ;  i.e.,  make  use  of  mnemonics  and  similar 
Gemara.  means  of  assisting  thy  memory  in  the  study  of 
the  Torah.  Ib “  Wealth  gathered  m  bundles 
shall  be  diminished”  (Prov.  xiii.  11) ;  the  wealth  of  the 
Torah,  if  gathered  in  portions  too  large  for  proper  digestion,  is 
soon  lost.  Whereto  Raba  remarks,  “The  scholars  tnowthis 
rule  very  well,  but  neglect  it  in  practise.”  Sib :  New  and  old 
I  have  treasured  up  ”  (Cant.  vii.  14  [A.  V.  13]) ;  %x.,  words  ofthe 
written  as  well  as  of  the  oral  law  I  have  treasured  up.  ^~a . 

“  Black  as  a  raven”  (ib.  v.  11) ;  ix.,  he  who  suffers  privations 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Law  is  sure  to  succeed  m  his 
study.  In  53  et  seq.  advice  is  given  to  the  student  to  be  meek, 
to  be  ready  to  teacb  those  who  desire  to  learn,  and  to  recite  the 
lesson  aloud  and  accurately.  65a:  As ;to  the  advantage  of study¬ 
ing  at  night,  opinions  differ.  Rab  Judah  considers  the  night  as 
intended  for  rest  and  sleep,  while  according  to  Resh  Lakishit  is 
the  right  time  for  study.  53a :  “  Study  under  one  teacher,  and 
do  not  wander  from  teacher  to  teacher.” 

Of  proverbs  and  general  rules  of  conduct  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  cited : 

“When  the  wine’s  in,  the  secret’s  out”  (65a);  “three  things 
betray  a  man:  bis  purse,  bis  cup,  and  bis  temper  Jnso 
koso,  ka‘aso”;  65b).  “He  who  lowers  himseif  is  mised  b> 
God”  (13a).  “Wo  unto  me  if  I  displease  my  Maker  (  Ao- 
zer”) ;  wo  unto  me  if  I  displease  my  inclination  ’  (  yezer  : 
i8a).  “Part  of  man’s  praises  may  be  said  in  his  presence ;  he 

whole  in  his  absence”  (ib.).  "  A  rule,  apart  from  enumerated 

exceptions,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  all  cases  c  < 
the  general  term”  <2Ta).  “It  may  be  assumed  tor  eertam 
[“hazakah  ”]  that  a  messenger  carries  out  lus  mission  (31b). 


“It  may  be  assumed  for  certain  that  a  ‘haber’  does  not  part 
with  a  thing  not  fully  prepared  for  use”  (32a). 

In  recommending  meekness  the  Gemara  points  to 
the  Hillelites  as  examples.  For  three  years  they 
were  discussing  certain  problems  with  the  Sham- 
maites ;  in  the  end  they  prevailed  because  they  w.ere 
modest,  and  kindly  disposed  toward  others,  having 
due  regard  for  the  opinion  of  their  opponents.  An 
incident  in  the  life  of  R.  Akiba  is  related  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  firmness  in  obedience  to  religious  precepts. 
Akiba,  when  in  prison,  was  attended  by  R.  Joshua, 
who  was  daily  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  for  Akiba.  One  day  the  governor  of  the 
prison  reduced  the  quantity  by  one-half.  Akiba 
was  then  informed  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
water  to  wash  his  hands  before  taking  his  meal. 
The  rabbi  insisted  on  having  the  water  for  washing 
his  hands  even  at  the  risk  of  dying  of  thirst. 

A  few  mathematical  rules  of  an  extremely  elemen¬ 
tary  and  imperfect  character  are  given  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Sabbath-day’s  journej^:  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  =  1:8;  the 
diagonal  of  the  square  to  a  side  of  it  =  7: 5;  the 
square  to  the  inscribed  circle  =2:1,  and  to  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  circle  =3:4  (76b). 

Bibliography:  Shutt.icin  'Arulc,  OrcihHayyim,S4o-41Q;  Mai- 
monicles,  Yad,  ‘ Erubin . 

S.  S.  F* 

ERUSIN.  See  Betrothal. 

ERWIG.  See  Visigoths. 

ESAR-HADDON  (Hebrew,  “  Esar  haddon  ” ; 
Assyrian,  “  Ashur  ah-iddin”  =  “Asliur  has  given  a 
brother”):  King  of  Assyria  from  680  to  668  b.c.; 
son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  and  predecessor  of 
Assurbanipal.  He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
monarehs  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  After  ascending 
the  throne  vacated  by  the  assassination  of  his  father 
(II  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  his  first  concern 
was  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  Nineveh,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Babylonian  chronicles,  he  accomplished 
in  a  month  and  a  half— from  the  twentieth  day  of 
Tebet  to  the  second  day  of  Adar.  According  to  the 
Biblical  story,  the  assassins  fled  to  Armenia;  the 
inscriptions  represent  Esar-haddon  as  leaving  Kine- 
veh  in  the  month  of  Shebat,  probably  in  pui  suit  of 
his  brothers  (Winckler,  in  Schrader’s  “K.  B.”  ii. 
140-143)  He  met  the  rebels  at-Khanigalbat,  near 
Nelid  and  easily  defeated  them,  his  campaign  last- 
in  o*  ei-ht  months,  so  that  in  the  month  of  Kislew, 
680  Esar-haddon  was  crowned  King  of  Assyria. 
Abandoning  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Esar-had¬ 
don  rebuilt  Babylon,  for  he  affected  great  regard  for 
the  old  Babylonian  deities.  He  also  extended  his 
empire  toward  the  southwest  to  an  extent  never  be¬ 
fore  attained,  in  consequence  of  various  military  ex¬ 
peditions  primarily  planned  to  maintain  a  hold  upon 
Palestine  and  the  Phenician  seacoast.  Sidon  was 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  on  the  mainland  the  king 
ordered  a  new  town  to  be  built,  with  the  name 
“  Kar-Ashshur-ah-uldm  ”  (Esar-liaddou  s  to*  n) 

In  676  his  army  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses. 

After  securing  a  better  foothold  m  Arabia,  E»ai  - 
haddon  (671)  led  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt; 
his  report  shows  a  striking  similarity  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  tlie  country  in  Isa.  xxx.  6.  Tyre  was  be¬ 
sieged  ;  another  army  occupied  Arabia  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  while  a  third  marched 
into  Eg}rpt.  Manasseh,  the  King  of  J udah,  is  named 
among  the  vassals  that  had  sent  auxiliary  troops. 
In  the  month  of  Tammuz  Memphis  was  taken,  after 
Tirhaka,  the  Ethiopian  King  of  Egypt,  had  thrice 
been  defeated  in  open  battle.  ThisTed  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Ethiopian  ruler  from  the  country  to 
beyond  Thebes.  In  669  the  Assyrian  nobility,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  Esar-liaddon  intended  neglecting 
Assyria  in  favor  of  Babylon,  rebelled ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Assurbanipal  was  appointed  coregent  for 
Assyria,  while  another  son,  Samasli-sliumukin,  was 
crowned  King  of  Babylon.  In  the  meantime  Tir¬ 
haka  had  returned  to  Lower  Egypt  and  garrisoned 
Memphis  (669).  Esar-haddon  set  out  to  look  after 
his  dominions  in  Egypt,  but  died  on  the  march  in 
the  month  of  Heshwan  (66S),  the  army  continuing 
its  forward  movement  and  defeating  Tirhaka  at 
Karbanit. 

In  the  Bible  Esar-haddon  is  mentioned  as  the  ruler 
who  sent  eastern,  and  especially  Babylonian,  settlers 
to  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  2) ;  he  thus  continued  the  policy 
of  Sargon,  the  “destroyer  of  Samaria,”  and  con¬ 
formed  to  his  own  general  practise  as  detailed  in  his 
inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  “K.  A.  T.”  2d  ed.,  pp. 
873  et  seq. ).  Manasseh  remained  loyal  to  him  through¬ 
out  his  reign,  even  when  undoubtedly  many  voices 
must  have  pleaded  the  timeliness  of  a  policy  of  re 
sistance  to  Assyria  (see  Winckler  in  .Schrader’s  “K 
A.  T.”  3d  ed. ,  p.  275). 


Bibliography  :  Cylinders  A,  B,  C,  Rawlinson,  Inscriptions  of 

zrw? h  c0_4' ;  lh'' 1  an<* iU' 15' 16 :  Winckler, 

Keilschnfttexte Sqryom,  pp.  2o-20 ;  It.  G.  Harper,  Cylinder 
A  of  the  hsar-Haddon  Inscriptions  1888:  Abel  and’Winck- 
Jg  Schrader, >  K.  B.  ii.  120-151;  The  Stele  of  ZenUrli, 
i.  H-29,  plates  1.-1  v.  (transl.  by  Schrader,  pp.  29-43);  Prayers 
to  the  Sun  God  (transl.  by  J.  A.  Kundtzon),  Assijrische 
Gebcte,  etc.,  1  11.  72-204;  Budge,  The  History  of  Esar- 

haddon,  London,  1880;  the  histories  of  Assyria  bv  Hoin- 
mel,  Tiele,  Rogers,  Goodspeed;  McCurdy,  History ,  Proph¬ 
ecy  and  the  Monuments,  ii.  J  1 

E.  G.  H. 

ESAU.  Biblical  Data:  Jacob’s  elder  brother 
(Gen.  xxv.  25— 34,  and  elsewhere ;  comp.  Josh.  xxiv. 
4).  The  name  alternates  with  “  Edom,  ”  though  only 
rarely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Edomitic 
region  (Jer.  xlix.  8-10;  Obad.  6;  Mai.  i.  2  et  seq.). 
The  “sons  of  Esau  ”  are  mentioned  as  living  in  Seir 
(Deut.  ii.  4,  5).  The  “mountain  of  Esau  ”  (Obad.  8 
9,  19,  21)  and  the  “house  of  Esau”  (Obad.  18)  are 
fa\  oiite  expiessions  of  Obadiali,  while  by  others  as 
a  rule  “Edom  ”  is  employed  to  denote  the  country  or 
the  people.  In  Genesis  (xxv.  25,  30)  “Edom”  (red) 
is  introduced  to  explain  the  etymology  of  the  name. 
The  real  meaning  of  “Esau  ”  is  unknown,  the  usual 
explanation  “densely  haired  ”  (=  “wooded”)  being 
very  improbable.  “Usoos,”  in  Philo  of  By  bios 
(Eusebius,  “Prasparatio  Evangelica,”  i.  10,  7),  has 
been  identified  with  it,  while  Cheyne  (Stade’s  “Zeit- 
schrift,”  xvii.  189)  associates  it  with  “  Usu  ”  (Palai- 
Tyros).  .  F.  Bu. 

Even  before  birth  Esau  and  Jacob  strove  one 
against  the  other  (Gen.  xxv.  22),  which  led  to  the 
prediction  that  the  “elder  shall  serve  the  younger” 
{ib.  23).  The  first,  coming  forth  “red,  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,”  was  called  “Esau.”  He 


grew  up  to  be  a  “cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
field”  (ib.  27).  One  day  coming  home  from  the 
field,  Esau,  hungry  unto  death,  sells  his  birth¬ 
right  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  event 
is  turned  to  account  to  explain  his  name  (ib.  30  et 
seq.).  When  forty  years  old  Esau  married  Judith 
and  Bashemath,  the  daughters  of  the  Ilittites  Beeri 
and  Elon  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35).  The  favorite  of  Isaac, 
lie  is  called  to  receive  the  father’s  last  blessing,  but 
Rebekali  treacherously  substitutes  Jacob  for  him 
(Gen.  xxvii.  1-24).  Discovering  the  fraud,  Esau  by 
much  weeping  induces  the  father  to  bless  him  also 
(Gen.  xxvii.  38-40).  Hating  liis  brother  Jacob,  he 
vows  to  slay  him  as  soon  as  the  father  shall  have 
passed  away.  At  his  mother’s  advice  Jacob  takes 
refuge  with  Laban,  his  departure  being  explained 
to  the  father  as  an  endeavor  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  marital  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  Hetli,  so 
great  a  source  of  grief  in  Esau’s  case  (Gen.  xxvii. 
41-46).  Esau  thereupon  takes  a  daughter  of  Ish- 
mael  to  wife  (Gen.  xxviii.  9).  After  the  return  of 
Jacob  the  brothers  make  peace,  but  separate  again, 
Esau  passing  on  to  Seir  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1-16,  xxxvi.’ 
6-8).  No  mention  is  made  of  his  death. 

E.  G.  II. 


-In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Even  while  in 
liis  mother’s  womb  Esau  manifested  his  evil  dispo¬ 
sition,  maltreating  and  injuring  his  twin  brother 
(Gen.  R.  lxiii.).  During  the  early  years  of  their 
boyhood  he  and  Jacob  looked  so  much  alike  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  thirteen  years  of  age  that  their  radically  differ¬ 
ent  temperaments  began  to  appear  (Tan.,  Toledot,  2). 
Jacob  was  a  student  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  Eber 
(Targ.  Pseudo- Jonathan  to  Gen.  xxv.  27),  while 
Esau  was  a  ne’er-do-well  (ib. ;  “a  true  progeny  of 
the  serpent,  ”  Zoliar),  who  insulted  women  and  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  and  whose  shameful 
His  conduct  brought  on  the  death  of  his 
Vicious  grandfather,  Abraham  (Pesik.  R.  12). 
Character.  On  the  very  day  that  Abraham  died 
Esau  went  forth  to  hunt  in  the  field, 
when  he  fell  in  with  Nimrod,  who  for  a  long  time 
previously  had  been  jealous  of  him.  Esau,  lying  in 
wait,  pounced  on  the  king,  who  was  unaware  of 
his  proximity,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  off  the 
king’s  head.  The  same  fate  befell  two  attendants  of 
Nimrod,  who  had,  however,  by  their  cries  for  help, 
brought  the  royal  suite  to  the  spot.  Esau  took  to 
liis  heels,  but  carried  off  the  garments  of  Nimrod— 
which  were  those  of  Adam  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to 
Gen.  xxvii.  15)— and  concealed  them  in  his  father’s 
house.  It  was  when  exhausted  from  running  that 
he  chanced  upon  Jacob,  who  cunningly  took  up  a 
casual  remark  of  his  about  the  uselessness  of  the 
birthright,  and  trapped  him  into  selling  the  latter  as 
well  as  his  share  in  the  field  of  Machpelali,  making 
and  keeping  a  properly  witnessed  and  sealed  record 
of  the  transaction  (“Sefer  lia-Yashar,”  vi.). 

According  to  Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  xxv.  29 
and  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxv.,  the  sale  of  the  birthright 
took  place  while  Jacob  was  preparing  for  his  father 
the  dish  of  lentils  which  was  the  usual  meal  offered 
to  mourners,  and  over  which  words  of  comfort  used 
to  be  said  (comp.  N.  Brull  in  Kobak’s  “  Jeschurun,” 
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viii  30;  B.  B.  16b).  Esau  requested  to  eat  thereof, 
and  then  sold  liis  birthright;  indulging  in  blasphe¬ 
mous  speeches  (Gen.  R.  lxiii. ;  Pes.  22b)  and  in  deni¬ 
als  of  immortality  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  l.c.)  and  of 
God  and  the  resurrection;  so  that  he  figures  in  tradi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  three  great  atheists  (Tan.,  Toledo!, 

24  •  Sanli.  101b).  Jacob’s  conduct  toward  his  brother 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Esau  had  always 
refused  to  share  his  sumptuous  repasts  with  him 
(Pirke  R.  El.  l.c.). 

Esau  had  won  the  affection  of  his  father  by  lying 
words  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  xxv.  28).  Hypo¬ 
crite  that  he  was,  he  played  the  good  son ;  never 
ministering  to  his  father  unless  tricked  out  in  Nim¬ 
rod’s  garments,  and  asking  questions  concerning  the 

duty  of  tithing  straw  (Fesik.  199).  Crafty  at  home, 
he  was  equally  so  abroad  (Gen..  R.  lxiii.).  Outra¬ 
geous  vices  are  charged  against  him  (Gen.  R.  xxxvii.x 
lxiii.).  Rebek- 
ah,  reading  his 
character  aright, 
and  knowing  by 
mysterious  fore¬ 
sight  what  de¬ 
graded  peoples 
were  to  descend 
from  him  (Midi*. 

Teh.  to  Ps.  ix. 

16),  resorted  to 
justifiable  strat¬ 
egy  in  order  to 
circumvent  his 
receiving  the 
blessing.  The 
detection  of  the 
true  character  of 
Esau  reconciled 
Isaac  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  bless¬ 
ing  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  R.  lxvii.). 

It  was  on  the  eve 
of  Pesali  that  Isaac  asked  his  son  to  prepare  for  him  a 
meal  of  his  favorite  venison  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxii. ; 
Targ.  Pseudo- Jon.  to  Gen.  xxvii.  1).  Esau  was  not 
successful  in  the  chase  that  day ;  he  had  left  behind 
him  his  Nimrod  cloak,  wearing  which  a  man  could 
at  will  capture  wild  animals  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
xxvii.  31).  Further,  whenever  Esau  had  taken  an  an¬ 
imal,  God  Himself  had  intervened,  and  an  angel  had 
surreptitiously  unbound  it  (Gen.  R.  lxvii.),  so  as  to 
give  Rebekali  time  to  carry  out  her  scheme.  As  Esau 
threatened  to  avenge  the  deception,  Jacob  had  to 
hike  refuge  with  Eber,  the  son  of  Sliem,  with  whom 
he  stayed  fourteen  years.  Esau’s  fury  increased  to 
such  an  extent  at  Jacob’s  escape  that  he  left  Hebron 
and  went  to  Seir,  where  he  took  several  wives,  one 
of  them  being  Bashematli,  whom  he  called  Adali. 
After  six  months  he  returned  to  Hebron,  bringing 
his  godless  wives  with  him.  Eliphaz  was  born 
unto  him  during  this  time  (“Sefer  lia-Aasliar,”  l.c.). 
Grief  at  the  idolatrous  practises  of  Esau’s  wives 
caused  Isaac’s  blindness,  according  to  Tan.,  Tole- 
dot,  while  others  hold  the  expression  JTlfcOD  (“from 
seeing”;  Gen.  xxvii.  1,  Hebr.)  to  imply  that  Isaac 


had  lost  his  sight  previously  from  the  effort  not  to 
see  Esau’s  evil  deeds  (Pesik.  R.  12;  Meg.  28a; 

Gen.  R.  lxv.).  Esau  was  aware  of 
Is  the  the  obnoxious  character  of  his  wives. 
Cause  of  He  would  not  trust  his  garments  to 
Isaac’s  their  care  (Gen.  R.  l.c.)\  hence  Re- 
Blindness.  bekali  was  able  to  put  them  on  Jacob. 

Esau  spent  most  of  his  days  visiting  the 
shrines  of  idols,  which  vexed  his  father  still  more 
than  his  mother,  who  had  not  been  reared  in  Abra¬ 
ham's  family  (Gen.  R.  lxiii.),  and  was  thus  not  quite 
so  much  shocked  at  idol-worship. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  Jacob  returns  to  He¬ 
bron.  This  inflames  Esau  once  more,  and  he  tries 
to  kill  him,  causing  Rebekali  to  send  Jacob  to  La¬ 
ban.  Esau  thereupon  commissions  his  son  Eliphaz  to 
lie  in  wait  for  Jacob  on  the  road  and  to  kill  him.  He 
and  ten  men  of  his  mother’s  clan  meet  Jacob,  who, 

by  giving  them 
all  he  has,  bribes 
them  to  spare  his 
life.  Esau  is 
much  vexed  at 
the  action  of  his 
son,  but  appro¬ 
priates  to  him¬ 
self  all  the  gold 
and  silver  pur¬ 
loined  from  Ja¬ 
cob  (“Sefer  ha- 
Yasliar,”  l.c.). 
In  Gen.  R. 
lxviii.  Esau  him¬ 
self  is  said  to 
have  attacked 
Jacob,  dispers¬ 
ing  his  escort. 
Having  heard 
the  parental  in¬ 
junction  to  his 
brother  not  to 
many  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  Esau,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  parents 
graces,  now  takes  to  wife  Malialath  (  Sefer  ha-A  a- 
sliar,”  l.c. ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  lxviii.,  a  play  on  the  name, 
to  indicate  that  she  eased  Esau’s  conscience). 

Increasing  in  wealth,  Esau  and  his  children  have 
feuds  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan .  This  induces 
him  to  locate  at  Seir  (“Sefer  ka-Yasliar,"  l.c.). 
Laban,  vexed  at  Jacob’s  departure,  treaclieiously 
incites  Esau  to  attack  his  brother  on  his  way  home. 
But  Rebekali,  apprised  of  Esau’s  intention,  warns 
Jacob  of  the  danger,  and  sends  seventy-two  of  his 
father’s  servants  to  Malianaim  to  his  aid,  with  the 
advice  that  he  should  enter  into  peaceful  relations 
with  Esau.  Messengers  are  despatched  to  Esau, 
who  repulses  them,  vowing  vengeance.  Jacob  be¬ 
seeches  God  for  help.  Four  angels  are  sent  by  God 
to  appear  each  in  turn  before  Esau  “  like  2,000  men, 
in  four  bands  under  four  captains,  riding  on  horses 
and  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.”  Esau  and 
his  men  flee  and  plead  for  mercy.  He  resolves  to 
go  and  meet  Jacob,  who  at  his  brother’s  approach  is 
greatly  troubled,  but,  noticing  the  greater  alarm  of 
the  others,  receives  Esau  with  brotherly  affection 


Esau  Seeking  Isaac’s  Blessing. 

(From  the  Sarajevo  Haggadah,  fourteenth  century.) 
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(“Sefer  lia-Y  askar, ”  l.c.).  The  kiss  they  exchange 
and  the  tears  they  shed  at  this  meeting  have  been 
differently  construed.  The  word  (Gen. 

xxxiii.  4),  being  dotted  in  the  Masoretic  text,  indi- 

•Cates,  according  to  some,  that  Esau,  really  repented ; 
wiiiie  others  maintain  that  even  in  tills  scene  he 

acted  the  hypocrite  (comp.  Judas’  kiss;  Sifre,  Num. 
ix.  10;  Gen.  R.  lxxviii. ;  Ab.  R.  N.  34;  Ex.  R.  v.). 
The  latter  view  obtains  in  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
to  the  verse:  Jacob  wept  on  account  of  the  pain  in 
his  neck,  which  had  been  bitten  by  Esau ;  and  Esau 
shed  tears  because  his  teeth  hurt  him,  Jacob’s  neck 
having  been  turned  into  smooth  stone  or  ivory  (see 
Rashi  ad  loc. ;  Gen.  R.  lxxi.).  Jacob  was  aware  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  Esau  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvii.),  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  latter’s  explanation  offered  to  God 
when  reproved  for  having  profaned 
His  holy  things  by  his  gifts  and  address  to 
Murderous  Jacob.  Esau  had  planned  to  kill  his 
Intentions  brother  “  not  with  arrows  and  bow  but 

Toward  4  by  [my]  mouth”  (Pirke  R.  El.  l.c.) 

J acob.  “  and  sucking  his  blood  ” ;  but  the  fact 
that  Jacob’s  neck  turned  into  ivory 
thwarted  his  intention. 

Esau  had,  as  stated  above,  previously  plotted 
against  Jacob’s  life.  Remembering  the  failure  of 
his  son  Eliphaz  on  that  occasion,  Esau  resolves  to  lie 
in  wait  for  Jacob  at  a  spot  on  the  road  where  he  can 
not  escape.  Jacob,  however,  having  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  does  not  take  that  road,  but  turns  toward 
the  Jordan,  praying  to  God,  who  works  a  miracle  in 
his  behalf,  and  gives  him  a  staff  whereby  he  smites 
and  divides  the  river.  Seeing  this,  Esau  pursues 
and  gets  in  front  of  him,  when  God  causes  Jacob  to 
enter  a  place  (“  ba’arali”)  that  has  the  appearance  of 
a  bath-house  (like  that  at  Tiberias).  Esau  stands 
guard  over  the  door  so  that  Jacob  can  not  leave, 
but  will  have  to  perish  inside.  Jacob  takes  a  bath! 
and  God  saves  him  (see  Epstein,  “  Mi-Kadmoniyyot 
ha-Yehudim,”  pp.  107,  108,  Vienna,  1887).  Never¬ 
theless,  Jacob  and  Esau  meet  peaceably  at  their 
father’s  house  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii.),  and  both  sons 
at  the  death  of  Isaac  vie  in  showing  filial  piety  (ib.). 
At  the  division  of  Isaac’s  property  Esau  claims  as 
the  first-born  the  right  to  choose.  On  the  advice  of 
Ishmael  he  appropriates  all  the  personal  property, 
but  agrees  to  Jacob’s  taking  title  to  the  land  of 
Israel  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  A  written  in¬ 
strument  of  this  cession  is  made,  whereupon  Jacob 
orders  Esau  to  leave  the  country.  Esau  withdraws 
(Gen.  xxxvi.),  and  is  compensated  by  one  hundred 
districts  in  Seir  (Pirke  R,  El.  xxxviii.). 

In  the  “  Sefer  ha-Yashar  ”  Esau  returns  to  Canaan 
from  Seir  (whither  he  had  emigrated)  upon  hearing 
that  Isaac  is  dying.  Jacob  also  repairs  thither  from 
Hebron.  Jacob  and  Esau  with  their  respective  sons 
bury  Isaac  in  Machpelah.  The  division  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  made  on  the  proposal  of  Jacob,  who  leaves 
Esau  to  determine  which  he  will  take,  the  personal 
riches  or  the  land.  Nebajotli,  Ishmael’s  son,  urges 
Esau  to  take  the  movable  property,  since  the  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  This  he 
does,  leaving  “nothing  unto  Jacob,”  who  writes 
all  particulars  of  the  transaction  in  a  book  of 
sale,  Esau  returning  with  his  wealth  to  Seir.  In 
Gen.  R.  lxxxii.  and  lxxxiv.  Esau  is  represented  as 


emigrating  from  Canaan  from  shame  at  his  former 
conduct. 

Esau’s  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Rabbis  supply  the  information  that  it  was  brought 

about  iu  an  altercation  with  Jacob’s 

Esau’s  sons  over  their  right  to  bury  their 

Death.  father  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Sotah 

13a).  The  “Sefer  ha-Yashar”  gives 
full  details  of  the  dispute.  Joseph  invokes  the  “  bill 
of  sale”  witnessed  between  Esau  and  Jacob  after 
Isaac’s  death,  and  sends  Naphtali  to  Egypt  to 
fetch  the  document.  Before  quick-footed  Naphtali 
returns,  Esau  unsuccessfully  resorts  to  war,  and 
is  slain  by  Dan’s  deaf  and  dumb  son,  Hushim, 
who,  though  assigned  to  protect  the  women  and 
children  at  Jacob’s  bier,  upon  seeing  the  commo¬ 
tion  rushes  on  Esau,  smites  him  with  the  sword  and 
cuts  off  his  head;  whereupon  Jacob  is  buried  in 
the  cave. 

The  Rabbis  emphasize  the  fact  that  Esau’s  “  hairy  ” 
appearance  marked  him  a  sinner  (Gen.  R.  lxv.)  and 
his  “  red  ”  (“  edom  ”)  color  indicated  his  bloodthirsty 
propensities  (“dam”  =  “blood”;  Gen,  R.  lxiii.); 
they  make  him  out  to  have  been  a  misshapen  dwarf 
(Gen.  R.  lxv. ;  Cant.  R.  ii.  15;  Agadat  Bereshit  xl.) 
and  the  type  of  a  shameless  robber,  displaying  his 
booty  even  on  the  holy  “bimah  ”  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
lxxx.  6) ;  but  his  filial  piety  is  nevertheless  praised 
by  them  (Tan.,  Kedosliim,  15,  where  his  tears  are 
referred  to;  ib.,  Toledot,  24,  where  the  fact  that  he 
married  at  forty,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  is  men¬ 
tioned  approvingly). 

“Esau  ”  (=  Edom)  later  represents  Rome, 
s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

- Critical  View:  Esau  is  assumed  to  be  the 

progenitor  of  the  Edomites.  His  character  reflects 
the  disposition  of  this  warlike  people.  The  stories 
in  Genesis  purpose  to  account  for  their  relations  with 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxv.  27,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  1  et 
seq.),  as  well  as  to  throw  light  on  the  fact  that  the 
“younger  brother  ”— that  is,  the  tribe  or  tribes  that 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  country  at  a  later  date- 
crowded  out  the  “older,”  and  thus  acquired  the 
“birthright  ”  (Gen.  xxv.  29  et  seq.,  xxvii.  28  et  seq.). 
These  narratives  belong  to  both  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jahvist  writers,  as  does  Gen.  xxxvi.,  which  reflects, 
in  the  form  of  a  genealogy,  the  historical  fact  of 
Esau’s  mixture  with  Canaanites  (Hittites)  and  Isli- 
maelites.  To  the  priestly  writer  is  due  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Esau’s  marriage,  distasteful  to  his  parents, 
leads  to  Jacob’s  being  sent  away  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 
The  same  authority  is  partly  responsible  for  other 
names  connected  with  Esau  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3; 
xxvii.  46;  xxviii.  1  et  seq.  Esau,  according  to  this 
source  (P),  remains  with  his  parents  (Gen.  xxxv.  29), 
and,  after  Jacob’s  return,  leaves  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  room  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  7).  E.  G.  H. 

ESCALONA :  City  of  Castile;  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Ascalon  in  Palestine.  Jews  were  living 
there  at  a  very  early  date.  The  fuero  or  charter 
granted  to  the  city  in  1130  by  D.  Alfonso  VII.  de¬ 
creed  that  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Moor  might  sit  in 
judgment  against  a  Christian,  and  that  the  murder 
of  a  Jew  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  300  suel- 
dos.  In  1391  many  of  the  Jews  of  Escalona  were 
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killed,  and  others  forced  to  accept  baptism.  The 
ghetto  of  the  city  existed  until  the  general  expul¬ 
sion;  as  late  as  1474  it  paid  a  tax  of  1,000  mara- 
vedis. 


sibi.iography  :  Munoz,  Colacc-.  cl&  Wu&tos,  P-  485 ;  Gedaliah. 
IDn  YtlPya,  /lO-KTabbalah.,  e<3L-  ^.msterUa-m,  94a;  -I  - 

Amador  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judios  de  Esycma ,  iii. 

T  M.  K. 


ESCAPA  (nSNpD'K,  also  JOSEPH 

BEN  SAUL  :  Rabbi  of  Smyrna ;  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  probably  born 
at  Uskup,  European  Turkey,  after  which  place  he 
is  named.  At  first  rabbi  and  chief  of  the  yeshibah 
at  Salonica,  he  later  filled  the  same  offices  at  Smyrna, 
where  at  the  beginning  he  shared  the  rabbinate  with 
Joshua  Ashkenazi  Azariali.  When  differences  of 
opinion  arose  between  them  in  regard  to  matters  of 
ritual,  they  appealed  to  the  rabbis  of  Salonica  for 
arbitration.  After  his  colleague’s  death,  Escapa  re¬ 
mained  sole  rabbi  of  Smyrna  until  the  end  of  his 
life.  David  Conforte  says  he  saw  Escapa  when  the 
latter  was  about  one  hundred  years  old.  Escapa 
was  especially  known  for  having  been  the  teacher  of 
Sliabbetliai  Zebi  and  for  having  afterward  excom¬ 
municated  him.  Escapa  wrote  an  important  work 
called  “Rosh  Yosef,”  a  detailed  commentary  and 
novellas  on  the  four  Turim  of  R.  Jacob  b.  Asher. 
Part  one,  which  has  been  published,  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Tur  Orah  Hayyim  (Smyrna,  1658);  part 
two,  on  Hoshen  Mishpat,  has  been  published  up  to 
ch.  76  (Smyrna,  1659).  He  also  wrote  responsa; 
some  were  published  under  the  title  of  “  Tesliubot 
Rosh  Yosef”  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1709). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  fta-Gcdolim ,  i.  76;  Conforte, 
Korc  lia-DoroU  ed.  Cassel,  p.  46a,  Berlin,  1846;  Steinsehnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  216;  idem,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1458; 
Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  350;  Gratz,  Gesch. 
3d  ed.,  x.  187,  190. 

L.  Ci.  M.  Sel. 


ESCHATOLOGY  (from  rd  eaxara  =  mns 
Q^n,  “the  end  of  days”:  Gen.  xlix.  1;  comp. 
Gen.  R.  xcviii.,  ppn,  “  the  Messianic  end  ” ;  Isa.  ii.  1; 
also  nnnx,  “the  end,”  Deut.  xxxii.  20;  Ps.  lxxiii. 
17;  Ben  Sira  vii.  36,  xxviii.  6;  comp.  “Didaclie,” 
xvi.  3):  The  doctrine  of  the  “last  things.”  Jewish 
■eschatology  deals  primarily  and  principally  with  the 
final  destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  world  in 
general,  and  only  secondarily  with  the  future  of  the 
individual ;  the  main  concern  of  Hebrew  legislator, 
prophet,  and  apocalyptic  writer  being  Israel  as  the 
people  of  God  and  the  victory  of  His  truth  and 
justice  on  earth.  The  eschatological  view,  that  is, 
the  expectation  of  the  greater  things  to  come  in  the 
future,  underlies  the  whole  construction  of  the 
history  of  both  Israel  and  mankind  in  the  Bible. 
The  patriarchal  history  teems  with  such  prophecies 
(Gen.xii.  3,16;  xv.  14;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4) ; 
the  Mosaic  legislation  has  more  or  less  explicitly  in 
view  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  nations  and  the 
final  victory  of  the  former  (Ex.  xix.  5;  Lev.  xxvi.  45; 
Num.  xxiii.  10,  xxiv.  17-24;  Deut.  iv,  6;  vii.  6  et 
seq. ;  xxviii.  1,  10;  xxx.  3  et  seq. ;  xxxii.  43;  xxxiii. 
29).  But  it  was  chiefly  the  Prophets  who  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  upon  the  Day  of  the  Lord  as 
the  future  Day  of  Judgment.  Originally  spoken  of 
as  the  day  when  Yhwii  as  the  God  of  heaven  visits 


the  earth  with  all  His  terrible  powers  of  devastation 
(comp.  Gen.  xix.  24;  Ex.  ix.  23,  xi.  4,  xii.  12;  Josh. 

x.  11),  the  term  was  employed  by  the 
The  Day  of  Prophets  in  an  eschatological  sense 

the  Lord,  and  invested  with  a  double  charac¬ 
ters  on  tli e  one  liand,  a.s  tlie  time  of 

the  manifestation  of  God’s  punitive  powers  of  jus¬ 
tice  directed  against  all  that  provokes  His  wrath, 
and,  on  the  other  liand,  as  the  time  of  the  vindication 
and  salvation  of  the  righteous.  In  the  popular  mind 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  brought  disaster  only  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel;  to  His  people  it  brought  victory. 
But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  2,  v. 
20).  For  Isaiah,  likewise,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  brings 
terror  and  ruin  to  J  udali  and  Israel  (Isa,  ii.  12,  x.  3, 
xxii.  5 ;  comp.  Micali  i.  3)  as  well  as  to  other  nations 
(Isa.  xiv.  25,  xxiv.-xxv.).  In  the  same  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Israel  suffers  defeat  at  the  liand  of  the  great 
world-powers,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  in  the  prophetic 
conception  becomes  a  day  of  wrath  for  the  heathen 
world  and  of  triumph  for  Israel.  In  Zeph.  i.— iii.  it 
is  a  universal  day  of  doom  for  all  idolaters,  including 
the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  but  it  ends  with  the  glory 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  while  the  assembled  heathen 
powers  are  annihilated  (iii.  8-12).  This  feature  of 
the  final  destruction,  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  heathen  world-empires  becomes  prominent  and 
typical  in  all  later  prophecies  (Ezek.  xxxviii.,  the 
defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog;  Isa.  xiii.  6-9,  Babel’s 
fall;  Zech.  xii.  2  etseq.,  xiv.  1  et  seq.;  Hag.  i.  6; 
Joel  iv.  [iii.]  2  et  seq. ;  Isa.  lxvi.  15  et  seq.),  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  being  said  to  come  as  “  a  fire  which  re¬ 
fines  the  silver”  (Mai.  iii.  2  et  seq.,  9;  comp.  Isa. 
xxxiii.  14  et  seq.).  Especially  strong  is  the  contrast 
between  the  fate  which  awaits  the  heathen  and 
the  salvation  promised  Israel  in  Isa.  xxxiv.-xxxv., 
whereas  other  prophecies  accentuate  rather  the  final 
conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  to  the  belief  in 
the  Lord  (Isa.  ii.  1  et  seq.,  xlix.  6,  lxvi.  6-21;  Zech. 
viii.  21  et  seq.,  xiv.  16  et  seq.). 

In  addition  toA  this  conception  of  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  the  Prophets  developed  the  hope  of  an  ideal 
Messianic  future  through  the  reign  of  a  son  of  the 
house  of  David— the  golden  age  of  paradisiacal 
bliss,  of  which  the  traditions  of  all 
Res-  the  ancient  nations  spoke  (see  Dill- 
urrection  mann’s  commentary  to  Gen.  ii.-iii., 
of  p.  46).  It  would  come  in  the  form  of 
the  Dead,  a  world  of  perfect  peace  and  harmony 
among  all  creatures,  the  angelic  state 
of  man  before  his  sin  (Isa.  xi.  1-10,  lxv.  17-25: 
“new  heavens  and  a  new  earth”).  It  was  only  a 
step  further  to  predict  the  visitation  of  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth,  to  be  followed  b}7  the  swallowing 
up  of  death  forever  and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  Israel,  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  Lord  might 
witness  the  glorious  salvation  (Isa.  xxiv.  21-xxv. 
8,  xxvi.  19).  The  hope  of  resurrection  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Ezekiel  only  with  reference  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  such  (Ezek.  xxxvii.).  Under  Persian  in¬ 
fluence,  however,  the  doctrine  of  resunection  undei- 
went  a  change,  and  was  made  part  of  the  Da}7  of 
Judgment;  ifence  in  Dan.  xii.  2  the  resurrection  is 
extended  to  both  the  wicked  and  the  righteous:  the 
latter  “  shall  awake  to  everlasting  life,  ”  the  former  “  to 
shame  and  everlasting  horror”  (A.  V.  “contempt”). 
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It  is  certainly  incorrect  to  speak  of  an  eschato¬ 
logical  system  of  the  Bible,  in  which  there  is  no 
trace  of  an  established  belief  in  the  future  life. 
Both  Ben  Sira  and  Tobit  still  adhere  to  the  ancient 
view  of  Sheol  as  the  land  of  the  shades  (see  Sheol). 

It  was  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation 
The  which  concerned  the  Prophets  and  the 
Formation  people;  and  the  hope  voiced  by  propli- 
of  an  et,  psalmist,  and  liturgical  poet  was 
Eschato-  simply  that  the  Lord  as  the  Only  One 
logical  will  establish  His  kingdom  over  the 
System,  whole  earth  (Ex.  xv.  18;  Micali  ii.  13, 
iv.  7;  Obad.  21;  Zecli.  xiv.  9;  Isa. 
xxiv.  23;  Ps.  xciii.  1,  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  1,  xcix.  1). 
This  implied  not  only  the  reunion  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  16  et  seq. ;  Zeph.  iii.  20),  but  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  surviving  the  divine  day 
of  wrath  as  well  as  the  downfall  of  the  heathen 
powers  (Zeph.  iii.  8-9;  Zech.  xiv.  9-19;  Isa.  lvi.  6, 
lxiii.  1-6;  Ps.  ii.  8-12).  It  seems  that,  because  of 
the  tribulation  which  the  house  of  Zerubbabel  had 
to  undergo— not,  as  Dalman  (“Die  Worte  Jesu,”  p. 
243)  thinks,  “  because  the  Messiah  was  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  national  hope” — the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  from  the  house  of  David  was  kept 
in  the  background,  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Day  of  the  Lord  who  would 
reassemble  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  placed  in  the 
foreground  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  10;  I  Macc.  xiv. 
41).  See  Elijah. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Sadducees  or  the 
ruling  house  of  Zadok  shared  in  the  Messianic  hope 
of  the  people  (see  Sadducees).  It  was  the  class  of 
the  Hasidlm  and  their  successors,  the  Essenes,  who 
made  a  special  study  of  the  prophetical  writings  in 
order  to  learn  the  future  destiny  of  Israel  and  man¬ 
kind  (Dan.  ix.  2;  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §§  6,  12; 
idem ,  “Ant.”  xiii.  5,  §  9,  where  the  term  elpapph?/  is 
to  be  taken  eschatologically).  While  announcing 
the  coming  events  in  visions  and  apocalyptic  wri¬ 
tings  concealed  from  the  multitude  (see  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  Literature),  they  based  their  calculations  upon 
unfulfilled  prophecies  such  as  Jeremiah’s  seventy 
years  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10),  and  accordingly  tried 
to  fix  “  the  end  of  days  ”  (Dan.  ix.  25  et  seq. ;  Enoch, 
lxxxix.  59).  The  Talmud  reproacliingly  calls  these 
men,  who  frequently  brought  disappointment  and 
wo  upon  the  people,  “  mahsliebe  kezim  ”  (calculators 
of  the  [Messianic]  ends:  Sanh.  97b;  comp.  92b,  99a; 
Ket.  111a;  Sliab.  138b;  ‘Eduy.  ii.  9-10;  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  pDY!  yp>  see  Dan.  xii.  4,  13;  Assumptio 
Mosis,  i.  18,  xii.  4;  II  Esd.  iii.  14;  Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  xxvii.  15;  Matt.  xiii.  39,  xxiv.  3).  It  can 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  these  Hasidean  or  apoc¬ 
alyptic  writers  took  a  sublime  view  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  in  dividing  it  into  great  world- 
epochs  counted  either  after  empires  or  millenniums, 
and  in  seeing  its  consummation  in  the 
The  establishment  of  “  the  kingdom  of  the 
“Kingdom  Lord,  ”  called  also,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
of  God.”  use  of  the  Sacred  Name, 

(“  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”).  This  pro¬ 
phetic  goal  of  human  history  at  once  lent  to 
all  struggle  and  suffering  of  the  people  of  God  a 
higher  meaning  and  purpose,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  new  comfort  was  offered  to  the  saints  in  their 


trials.  This  is  the  idea  underlying  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  “kingdoms  of  the  powers  of  the  earth” 
and  “the  kingdom  of  God”  which  is  to  be  delivered 
over  at  the  end  of  time  to  the  saints,  the  people 
of  Israel  (Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  14,  27).  It  is,  however, 
utterly  erroneous  to  assert,  as  do  Schurer  (“Ge- 
schichte,”  ii.  504  et  seq.)  and  Boussct  (“Religion  des 
Judenthums,”  pp.  202  et  seq.),  that  this  kingdom  of 
God  meant  a  political  triumph  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  other  nations.  As  may 
be  learned  from  Tobit  xiii.  11  et  seq.,  xiv.  6,  quoted 
by  Schurer  (l.c.  ii.  507),  and  from  the  ancient  New- 
Year’s  liturgy  (see  also  ‘Alenu),  “  the  conversion 
of  all  creatures  to  become  one  single  band  to  do 
God’s  will”  is  the  foremost  object  of  Israel’s  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope;  only  the  removal  of  “the  kingdom  of 
violence”  must  precede  the  establishment  of  God’s 
kingdom.  This  hope  for  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  expressed  also  in  the  Kaddisii  (comp. 
Lord’s  Prayer)  and  in  the  eleventh  benediction  of 
the  “Shemoneh  ‘Esreh,”  whereas  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  wickedness  first  found  expression 
in  the  added  (nineteenth)  benediction  (afterward 
directed  chiefly  against  obnoxious  informers  and 
heretics;  see  Liturgy),  and  was  in  the  Hellenistic 
propaganda  literature,  the  Sibyllines  (iii.  47,  767  et 
al.),  emphasized  especially  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  heathen. 

In  contrasting  the  future  kingdom  of  God  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  heathen  powers  of  the  world  the 
apocalyptic  writers  were  undoubtedly 

World-  influenced  by  Parsism,  which  saw  the 

Epochs,  world  divided  between  Ahuramazda 
and  Angro-mainyush,  who  battle  with 
each  other  until  finally  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  period  of  the  twelve  world-millenniums,  is 
defeated  by  the  former  after  a  great  crisis  in  which 
the  bad  principle  seems  to  win  the  upper  hand  (see 
Plutarch,  “On  Isis  and  Osiris,”  ch.  47;  Bundahis, 
xxxiv.  1;  “Bahman  Yaslit,”  i.  5,  ii.  22  etseq.;  “S. 
B.  E.”  v.  149, 193  et  seq. ;  Slade,  “  Ueber  den  Einfluss 
des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judentlium,”  1898,  pp.  145  et 
seq.).  The  idea  of  four  world-empires  succeeding 
one  another  and  represented  by  the  four  metals 
(Dan.  ii.,  vii.),  which  also  has  its  parallel  in  Parsism 
(“Bahman  .Yaslit,”  i.  3),  and  in  Hindu,  Greek,  and 
Roman  traditions  (“Laws  of  Manes,”  i.  71  ctseq.; 
Hesiod,  “Works  and  Days,”  pp.  109  etseq.;  Ovid, 
“Metamorphoses,”  i.  89),  seems  to  rest  upon  an  an¬ 
cient  tradition  which  goes  back  to  Babylonia  (see 
Gunkel’s  commentary  on  Genesis,  1902,  p.  241). 
Gunkel  finds  in  the  twelve  millenniums  of  Persian 
belief  an  astronomical  world-year  with  four  seasons, 
and  sees  the  four  Babylonian  world-epochs  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  four  successive  periods  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  The  four  periods  oc¬ 
cur  again  in  Enoch,  lxxxix.  et  seq.  (see  Kautzsch, 
“Pseudepigraphen,”  p.  294)  and  Rev.  vi.  1;  also  in 
Zech.  ii.  1  (A.  V.  i.  18),  vi.l ;  and  Dan.  viii.  22;  and  the 
four  undivided  animals  in  the  vision  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  9)  were  by  the  early  liaggadists  (Jolianan 
b.  Zakkai,  in  Gen.  R.  xliv. ;  Apoc.  Abraham,  xv., 
xxviii.)  referred  to  the  four  world-empires  in  an 
eschatological  sense. 

The  Perso-Babylonian  world-year  of  twelve  mil¬ 
lenniums,  however,  was  transformed  in  Jewish  es- 
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chatology  into  a  world-week  of  seven  millenniums 
corresponding  with  the  week  of  Creation,  the  verse 
*  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  ” 
(Ps.  xc.  5  [A.V.4])  having  suggested 
A  World-  the  idea  that  the  present  world  of  toil 
Week.  (“  ‘olam  lia-zeh”)  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
Sabbatical  millennium,  “  the  world  to 
come  ”  (“ 'olam  ha-ba’ ” :  Tamid  vii.  4;  11.  H.  81a; 
Sanh.  97a;  Ab.  R.  N.  i.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  5;  Enoch, 
xxiii.  1;  II  Esdras  vii.  30,  43;  Testament  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  A.  xix.,B.  vii. ;  Vita  AdcC  etEvie,  42;  Rev.  xx.  1 ; 
II  Peter  iii.  8 ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  xv. ;  Irenieus, 
v.  28,  3).  Of  these  the  six  millenniums  were  again 
divided,  as  in  Parsism,  into  three  periods:  tiie  first 
2,000  years  devoid  of  the  Law ;  the  next  2,000  years 
under  the  rule  of  the  Law ;  and  the  last  2,000  years 
preparing  amid  struggles  and  through  catastrophes 
for  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  (Sanh.  97a ;  ‘  Ab.  Zarali  9a ; 
Midi*.  Teh.  xc.  17);  the  Messianic  era  is  said  to  begin 
4,291  years  after  Creation  (comp,  the  5,500  years  after 
Creation,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  Messiah  is 
expected,  in  Vita  Adue  et  Evse,  42 ;  also  Assumptio 
Mosis,  x.  12).  On  a  probably  similar  calculation, 
which  placed  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
at  3828  (Sanh.  l.c.),  rests  also  the  division  of  the 
world  into  twelve  epochs  of  400  years,  nine  and  a 
half  of  which  epochs  had  passed  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (II  Esdras  xiv.  11 ;  comp, 
vii.  28).  Twelve  periods  occur  also  in  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xxvii.,  liii.)  and  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  Abraham  (xxix.) ;  the  ten  millenniums  of 
Enoch  xxi.  6,  however,  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  ten  weeks  in  cli.  xciii.,  that  is,  10  x  700  years.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Biblical  chronology  was  always 
so  construed  as  to  bring  the  six  millenniums  into 
accord  with  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  time; 
only  by  special  favor  would  the  mystery  of  the  end, 
known  only  to  God,  be  revealed  to  His  saints  (Dan. 

xii.  9;  II  Esd.  iv.  37,  xi.  44;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch, 
liv.  1,  lxxxi.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Pes.  54b).  The  end 
was  believed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  merit  of  a 
certain  number  of  saints  or  martyrs  (Enoch,  xlvii.  4; 
II  Esd.  iv.  36;  Rev.  vii.  4),  or  by  the  completioA  of 
the  number  of  human  souls  sent  from  their  heavenly 
abode  to  the  earth,  the  number  of  created  souls  being- 
fixed  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxiii.  4;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  5a; 
\reb.  63b).  Finally,  it  was  taught  that  “he  who 
announces  the  Messianic  time  based  on  calculation 
forfeits  his  own  share  in  the  future”  (R.  Jose,  in 
Derek  Erez  R.  xi.)  and  that  “  the  advent  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  dependent  upon  general  repentance  brought 
about  by  the  prophet  Elijah”  (Sanh.  97b;  Pirke  R. 
El.  xliii.;  Assumptio  Mosis,  i.  18), 

There  prevails  a  singular  harmony  among  the 
apocalyptic  writings  and  traditions,  especially  re¬ 
garding  the  successive  stages  of  the  eschatological 
drama.  The  first  of  these  is  the  “  travail  ”  of  the 
Messianic  time  (JTC^D  ;  literally,  “  the  suf¬ 

fering  of  the  Messiah”;  comp.  Pesik.  R.  21,  34; 
Shab.  118a;  Pes.  118a;  Sanh.  98b;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 
Wayassa',  4,  5;  or  rT’^DH  'fen,  Matt.  xxiv.  8;  Mark 

xiii.  9,  taken  from  Ilosea  xiii.  13).  The  idea  that 
the  great  redemption  shall  be  preceded  by  great 
distress,  darkness,  and  moral  decline  seems  to  be 
based  on  such  prophetic  passages  as  Hosea  xiii.  13 
et  seq. ;  Joel  ii.  10  et  seq. ;  Micah  vii.  1-G;  Zecli.  xiv. 


6  et  seq. ;  Dan.  xii.  1.  The  view  itself,  however,  is- 
not  that  of  the  Prophets,  whose  outlook  is  altogether 
optimistic  and  eudemonistic  (Isa.  xi.  1-9,  Jxv.  17- 
25),  but  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Travail  of  older  non- Jewish  belief  in  a  constant 
the  decline  of  the  world,  from  the  golden 
Messianic  and  silver  to  the  brass  and  iron  age. 
Time.  until  it  ends  in  a  final  cataclysm  or 
conflagration,  contemplated  alike  by 
old  Teuton  and  Greek  legend.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  owing  to  Persian  influence  that  the  contrast 
between  this  world,  in  which  evil,  death,  and  sin  pre¬ 
vail,  and  the  future  world,  “which  is  altogether 
good  ”  (Tamid  l.c.),  -was  so  strongly  emphasized,  and 
the  view  prevailed  that  the  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other  could  be  brought  about  only  through  a 
great  crisis,  the  signs  of  decay  of  a  dying  world  and 
the  birth-throes  of  a  new  one  to  be  ushered  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Persian  eschatology  had  no  difficulty  in 
utilizing  old  mythological  and  cosmological  material 
from  Babylonia  in  picturing  the  distress  and  dis¬ 
order  of  the  last  days  of  the  world  (Bundahis,  xxx. 
IS  el  seq. ;  Plutarch,  l.c.  47;  Bahman,  l.c.  ii.  23  et  seq., 
iii.  60) ;  Jewish  eschatology  had  to  borrow  the  same 
elsewhere  or  give  Biblical  terms  and  passages  a  new 
meaning  so  as  to  make  all  terrestrial  and  celestial 
powers  appear  as  participants  in  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe.  This  world,  owing  to  the  sin  of  the  first 
man  (II  Esd.  iv.  30),  or  through  the*  fall  of  the 
angels  (Enoch,  vi.-xi.),  has  been  laden  with  curses 
and  is  under  the  sway  of  the  power  of  evil,  and  the 
end  -will  accordingly  be  a  combat  of  God  with  these - 
powers  of  evil  either  in  the  heavens  above  or  on 
earth  (Isa.  xxiv.  21  et  seq.,  xxv.  7,  xxvii.  1;  Dan. 
vii.  11,  viii.  9;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  29;  Test. 
Patr.,  Asher,  7,  Dan.  5;  Assumptio  Mosis,  x.  1;. 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  ii.  25  et  seq. ;  and  see  Gunkel,. 
“Schopfung  und  Chaos,”  pp.  171-398).  The  whole- 
world,  then,  appears  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  before* 
its  downfall.  A  description  of  these  Messianic  woes; 
is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  xx.  11-25 ;  Sibyl¬ 
lines,  ii.  154  et  seq.,  iii.  796  et  seq. ;  Enoch,  xeix.  4  et 
seq.,  c.  1  et  seq. ;  II  Esd.  v.-vi. ;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch 
xxv. -xxvii.,  xlviii.  31  et  seq.,  Ixx. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  6-29; 
Rev.  vi.-ix. ;  Sotah  ix.  15;  Derek  Erez  Zuta  x.; 
Sanh.  96b-97a.  “A  third  part  of  all  the  world’s 
woes  will  come  in  the  generation  of  the  Messiah  ” 
(Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  ii.  9).  In  all  these  passages  evil  por¬ 
tents  are  predicted,  such  as  visions  of  swords,  of 
blood,  and  of  warfare  in  the  sky  (Sibyllines,  iii.  795 ; 
comp.  Luke  xxi.  21;  Josephus,  “B.  J.”  vi.  5,  §3), 
disorder  in  the  whole  celestial  system  (Enoch,  lxxx. 
4-7;  II  Esd.  v.  4;  comp.  Amos  viii.  9;  Joel  ii.  10), 
in  the  produce  of  the  earth  (Enoch,  lxxx.  2;  Book  of 
Jubilees,  xxiii.  18;  II  Esd.  vi.  22;  Sibyllines,  iii. 
539),  and  in  human  progeny  (Book  of  J ubilees,  xxiii. 
25 ;  Sibyllines,  ii.  154  et  seq. ;  II  Esd.  v.  8,  vi.  21). 
Birds  and  beasts,  trees,  stones,  and  wells  will  cease 
to  act  in  harmony  with  nature  (II  Esd.  v.  6-8,  vi.  24). 

Particularly  prominent  among  the  plagues  of  the 
time,  of  which  Baruch  xxviii.  2-3  counts  twelve, 
will  be  “the  sword,  famine,  earthquake,  and  fire”; 
according  to  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  13,  “illness  and 
pain,  frost  and  fever,  famine  and  death,  sword  and 
captivity  ” ;  but  greater  than  the  terror  and  havoc 
caused  by  the  elements  will  be  the  moral  corruption 
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and  perversion,  the  wickedness  and  uncliastity  an¬ 
ticipated  in  prophetic  visions,  and  the  power  of  evil 
spirits  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  l.c .  and  lxx.  2-8;  Book 
of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  13-19).  This  view  of  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  spirit  of  evil  and  seduction  to  sin  in 
the  last  days  received  special  emphasis  in  the  Ha- 
sidean  schools;  hence  the  striking  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  tannaitic  and  the  apocalyptic  picture  of 
the  time  preceding  the  Messianic  advent :  “  In  the 
last  days  false  prophets  [pseudo-Messiahs]  and 
corrupters  will  increase  and  sheep  be  turned  into 
wolves,  love  into  hatred;  lawlessness  [see  Belial] 
will  prevail,  causing  men  to  hate,  persecute,  and  de¬ 
liver  up  each  other;  and  Satan,  *  the  world-deceiver’ 
(see  Antichrist),  will  in  the  guise  of  the  Son  of 
God  perform  miracles,  and  as  ruler  of  the  earth 
commit  unheard-of  crimes”  (“Didache,”  xvi.  3  et 
seq. ;  Sibyllines,  ii.  165  et  seq.,  iii.  63 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  5-12 ; 
II  Tim.  iii.  1  et  seq.).  The  rabbinic  description  is 
similar :  “  The  footsteps  of  the  Messiah  [j-pfc^D  rVQpy. 
taken  from  Ps.  lxxxix.  52;  comp,  the  term  Spy, 
“the  last  days  of  the  rule  of  Esau ”  =  “ Edom — 
Rome  ” ;  II  Esd.  vi.  8-10;  comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixiii. ;  Yal- 
kut  and  Midrasli  ha-Gadol,  ed,  Scliechter,  on  Gen. 
xxv.  26;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxii.]  are  seen  in  the  turning 
of  the  schoolhouse  into  a  brothel,  the  desolation  of 
Galilee  and  Gaulanitis,  the  going  about  of  the  scribes 
and  saints  as  despised  beggars,  the  insolence  and 
lawlessness  of  the  people,  the  disrespect  of  the 
younger  generation  toward  the  older,  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  rulers  to  heresy”  (Sotah  ix.  15;  Derek 
Erez  Zutax. ;  Sanli.  97b;  Cant.  R.  ii.  13;  Ket.  112b; 
in  these  passages  amoraim  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  are  often  credited  with  the  views  of  tan- 
nairn  of  the  first;  comp,  also  Shab.  118a  with  Mek., 
Beshallah,  l.c.).  Simon  ben  Yohai  (comp.  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  x.  with  Sanh.  l.c.)  counts  seven  periods 
of  tribulation  preceding  the  advent  of  the  son  of 
David.  The  Abraham  Apocalypse  (xxx.)  mentions 
fen  plagues  as  being  prepared  for  the  heathen  of  the 
time:  (1)  distress;  (2)  conflagration ;  (3)  pestilence 
among  beasts ;  (4)  famine ;  (5)  earthquakes  and  wars; 
(6)  hail  and  frost;  (7)  wild  beasts;  (8)  pestilence  and 
death  among  men ;  (9)  destruction  and  flight  (comp. 
Isa.  xxvi.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  5);  and  (10)  noises  and 
rumblings  (comp,  JTi^ip  in  the  sixth  period  of  Simon 
b.  Yohai;  comp.  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  17,  where  also 
seven  periods  precede  the  kingdom  of  God). 

An  important  part  in  the  eschatological  drama  is 
assigned  to  Israel’s  final  combat  with  the  combined 
forces  of  the  heathen  nations  under 
The  War  the  leadership  of  Gog  and  Magog,  bar- 
of  Gog  and  barian  tribes  of  the  North  (Ezek. 

Magog.  xxxviii.-xxxix. ;  see  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog).  Assembled  for  a  fierce  attack 

Israel  in  tlae  mountains  nenr  Jerusalem,  they 

will  suffer  a  terrible  and  crushing  defeat,  and  Israel’s 
land  will  thenceforth  forever  remain  the  seat  of 
God’s  kingdom.  Whether  originally  identical  or 
identified  only  afterward  by  Biblical  interpretation 
with  the  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joel 
iv.  [A.V.iii.]  12;  comp.  Zech.  xiv.  2  and  Isa.  xxv.  6, 
where  the  great  warfare  against  heathen  armies  is 
spoken  of),  the  warfare  against  Gog  and  Magog 
formed  the  indispensable  prelude  to  the  Messianic 
era  in  every  apocalyptic  vision  (Sibyllines,  iii.  319 


et  seq.,  512  etseq.,  632  et  seq.;  v.  101;  Rev.  xx.  8; 
Enoch,  lvi.  5  et  seq.,  where  the  place  of  Gog  and 
Magogistaken  by  the  Parthians  and  Medes;  II  Esd. 
xiii.  5,  “a  multitude  of  men  without  number  from 
the  four  winds  of  the  earth  ”  ;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch, 
LXX.  7-10;  Targ.  Ycr.  to  Num.  xi.  26,  xxiv.  17, 
Ex.  xl.  11,  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  Isa.  xxxiii.  25; 
comp.  Num.  xxiv.  7  [Septuagint,  iAy  for  “  Agag  ”] ; 
see  Eldad  and  Medad). 

R.  Eliezer  (Mek. ,  Beshallah,  l.c.)  mentions  the  Gog 
and  Magog  war  together  with  the  Messianic  woes 
and  the  Last  Judgment  as  the  three  modes  of  divine 
chastisement  preceding  the  millennium.  R.  Akiba 
assigns  both  to  the  Gog  and  Magog  war  and  to  the 
Last  Judgment  a  duration  of  twelve  months  (‘Eduy. 
ii.  10);  Lev.  R.  xix.  has  seven  years  instead,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Ezek.  xxxix.  9;  Ps.  ii.  1-9  is  referred 
to  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog  (‘ Ab.  Zarah  3b ;  Ber. 
7b;  Pesik.  ix.  79a;  Tan.,  Noah,  ed.  Buber,  24; 
Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  ii.). 

The  destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog’s  army  im¬ 
plies  not,  as  falsely  stated  by  Weber  (“  Altsynagogale 
Tlieologic,”  1880,  p.  369),  followed  by  Bousset  (“Re¬ 
ligion  des  Judenthums,”  p.  222),  the  extermination 
of  the  Gentile  world  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic 
reign,  but  the  annihilation  of  the  heathen  powers 
who  oppose  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  the  Messianic  reign  (see  Enoch,  lvi.-lvii., 
according  to  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  gathered 
and  brought  to  the  Holy  Land  after  the  destruction 
of  the  heathen  hosts;  Sifre,  Deut.  343;  and  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Num.  xi.  26). 

The  Gentiles  who  submit  to  the  Law  are  expected 
to  survive  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  lxxii.  4;  Apoc. 
Abraham,  xxxi.);  and  those  nations  that  did  not 
subjugate  Israel  will  be  admitted  by  the  Messiah  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Pesik.  R.  1,  after  Isa.  lxvi. 
23).  The  Messiah  is  called  “Hadrach”  (Zech.  ix. 
1),  as  the  one  who  leads  the  heathen  world  to  repent¬ 
ance  (*jmn),  though  he  is  tender  to  Israel  and  harsh 
toward  the  Gentiles  ("pi  rin:  Cant,  R.  vii.  5).  The 
loyalty  of  the  latter  will  be  severely  tested  (cAb. 
Zarah  2b  et  seq.),  while  during  the  established  reign 
of  the  Messiah  the  probation  time  of  the  heathen  will 
have  passed  over  (Yeb.  24b).  “A  third  part  of  the 
heathen  world  alone  will  survive  ”  (Sibyllines,  iii.  544 
et  seq.,  v.  103,  after  Zech.  xiii.  8;  in  Tan.,  Shofetim, 
ed.  Buber,  10,  this  third  part  is  referred  to  Israel, 
which  alone,  as  the  descendants  of  the  three  patri¬ 
archs,  will  escape  the  fire  of  Gehenna).  According  to 
Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xl.  1,  2,  it  is  the  leader  of  the 
Gog  and  Magog  hosts  who  will  alone  survive,  to  be 
brought  bound  before  the  Messiah  on  Mount  Zion 
and  judged  and  slain.  According  to  II  Esd.  xiii. 

9  et  seq.,  fire  will  issue  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 

jVIessiixli  iJ-ncl  consixme  tile  wliole  Ttiis  indi- 

cates  an  identification  of  Gog  and  Magog  with  “  the 
wicked  one  ”  of  Isa.  xi.  4,  interpreted  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  wickedness,  Angro  -  main}rush  (see 
Armiltjs).  In  Midrash  Wayosha‘  (Jellinek,  “  B.  II.  ” 
i.  56)  Gog  is  the  leader  of  the  sevent}r-two  nations 
of  the  world,  minus  one  (Israel),  and  makes  war 
against  the  Most  High ;  he  is  smitten  down  by  God. 
Armilus  rises  as  the  last  enemy  of  God  and  Israel. 

The  great  event  preparatory  to  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  is  the  gathering  of  the  exiles,  “kibbuz 
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o-aliyyot.”  This  hope,  voiced  in  Deut.  xxx.  3;  Isa. 

*\  12;  Micali  iv.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  27 ;  Zech.  xi. 

10-12  and  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  is  made  espe- 
Grathering*  cially  impressive  by  the  description  in 
of  Isa.  xx vii.  13  of  the  return  of  all  the 
the  Exiles,  strayed  ones  from  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
and  by  the  announcement  that  “the 
Gentiles  themselves  shall  carry  Israel’s  sons  and 
dau filters  on  their  arms  to  Jerusalem  with  presents 
for  the  Lord”  (Isa,  xlix.  22,  lx.  4-9,  lxvi.  20).  It 
was  accordingly  dwelt  upon  as  a  miraculous  act  in 
the  synagogal  liturgy  and  song  (Shemoneli  ‘Esreh; 
Meg.  17a;  Cant.  xi.  1,  xvii.  31),  as  well  as  in  apoc¬ 
alyptic  visions  (Apoc.  Abraham,  xxxi. ;  II  Esd.  xiii. 
13;  Matt.  xxiv.  31).  God  shall  bring  them  back 
from  the  East  and  the  West  (Baruch,  iv.  37,  v.  5  et 
seq,;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxvi.  13;  Tobit  xiii.  13); 
Elijah  shall  gather  them  and  the  Messiah  summon 
them  together  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlviii.  10;  Sibyl¬ 
lines,  ii.  171-187;  Cant.  xvii.  26;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex. 
vi.  18,  xl.  9-10,  Hum.  xxiv.  7,  Deut.  xxx.  4,  Jer. 
xx  xiii.  13).  In  wagons  carried  by  the  winds  the 
exiles  shall  be  borne  along  with  a  mighty  noise 
(Enoch,  lvii.  1  et  seq . ;  Zeb.  116a ;  Cant.  R.  and  Hag- 
gadat  Shir  ha-Shirim  to  Cant.  iv.  16;  Midr.  Teh.  to 
Ps.  lxxxvii.  6),  and  a  pillar  of  light  shall  lead  them 
(Philo,  “De  Execrationibus,”  8-9).  The  Lost  Ten 
Tribes  shall  be  miraculously  brought  back  across 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  River  Euphrates  (II  Esd. 
xiii.  39-47;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  lxxvii. ;  Sanli.  x. 
13;  Tan.,  Mikkez  and  Shelah,  i.  203,  iii.  79,  ed. 
Buber,  after  Isa.  xi,  15;  see  Arzareth  ;  Sam¬ 
is  ation;  Ten  Tribes). 

The  central  place  in  the  eschatological  system  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  occupied  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  Nevertheless  the  days  of 
The  Days  the  Messiah  (“yemot  lia-Masliiah  ”), 
of  the  the  time  when  the  prophetic  predic- 
Messiah.  tions  regarding  the  reign  of  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  David  find  their  fulfilment, 
do  not  form  the  end  of  the  world’s  history,  but  are 
merely  the  necessary  preparatory  stage  to.  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  (“  malkut  shamayim  ”),  which,  .  when 
once  established,  will  last  forever  (Dan.  vii.  27; 
Sibyllines,  iii.  47  et  seq.,  767  et  seq. ;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 

‘  Amalek,  end).  The  Messiah  is  merely  “  the  chosen 
one”  (Enoch,  xlv.  3,  xlix.  2,  li.  8  et  seq .);  he  causes 
the  people  to  seek  the  Lord  (Hosea  iii.  5 ;  Isa.  xi.  9 ; 
Zech.  xii.  8;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  xxxvii.  24  et  seq.),  and, 
as  “the  Sou  of  God,”  causes  the  nations  to  worship 
Him  (Enoch,  cv.  2;  II  Esd.  viii.  28  et  seq.,  xiii.  32- 
52,  xiv.  9,  after  Ps.  ii.  7,  lxxxix.  27  et  seq.).  The 
time  of  his  kingdom  is  therefore  limited  according 
to  some  to  three  generations  (Mek.,  l.c.,  after  Ex. 
xvii.  16,  TMD) ;  according  to  others,  to  40  or  70, 
to  S65  or  4=00  years,  or  to  1.000.  2,000,  4,000,  01’  7,000 
years  (Sanli.  99a,  970;  FeeiK.  rc.  A,  end:  JVlidr. 

Teh.  xc.  17) ;  the  number  400,  however,  based  .upon 
a  combination  of  Gen.  xv.  13  and  Ps.  xc.  15  (see 
Pesik.  R.  1),  is  supported  by  II  Esd.  vii.  28  et  seq 
where  it  is  positively  stated  that  after  his  400  years 
reign  the  Messiah  will  die  to  rise  again,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  with  the  rest  of  the  righteous  in  the 
world’s  regeneration.  It  is  probably  to  emphasize 
his  human  character  that  the  Messiah  is  frequently 
called  the  “Son  of  Man  ”  (Dan.  viii,  13;  Enoch,  xlvi. 


2  et  seq. ,  xlviii.  2,  lxii.  7 ;  see  Man,  Son  of).  For  it  is 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  God  for  Israel  and 
the  whole  race  of  man  that  he  is  to  appear  as  the 
triumphant  warrior-king  to  subjugate  the  nations 
(Sibyllines,  iii.  653-655),  to  lead  in  the  war  against 
Gog  and  Magog  (II  Esd.  xiii.  32;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  20),  to  annihilate  all  the  powers  of 
wickedness  and  idolatry,  cleanse  the  Holy  Land  and 
city  from  all  heathen  elements,  build  the  new  house 
of  the  Lord  “pure  and  holy,”  and  become  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  Israel  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxxix.  7  et 
seq.,  lxxii.  2;  Cant.  xvii.  21-30;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen. 
xlix.  11,  Ex.  xl.  9,  Num.  xi.  16,  Isa.  x.  27 ;  comp. 
Philo,  “De  Praemiis  et  Poenis,”  with  reference  to 
Hum.  xxiv.  7) :  “  he  is  to  redeem  the  entire  creation 
by  chastising  the  evil-doers  and  making  the  nations 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  world  see  the  glory  of  God  ” 
(II  Esd.  xiii.  26-38;  Cant.  xvii.  31).  “Free  from 
sin,  from  desire  for  wealth  or  power,  a  pure,  wise, 
and  holy  king  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  God,  he 
will  lead  all  to  righteousness  and  holiness  (Cant, 
xvii.  32-43;  Sibyllines,  iii.  49,  v.  414  et  seq. ;  Test. 
Patr.,  Levi,  18;  Midr.  Teh.  lxxii.  12;  Targ.  Yer.  to 
Gen.  xlix.  12,  and  Isa.  xi.  2,  xli.  1). 

The  Messianic  time,  accordingly,  means  first  of  all 
the  cessation  of  all  subjection  of  Israel  by  other 
powers  (nV3^D  IUJWi  Her.  34b ;  Sanh.  91b),  while 
the  kingdoms  and  nations  will  bring  tributes  to  the 
Messiah  (Pes.  118b;  Gen.  R.  lx x viii. ;  Tan.,  Yelam- 
denu,  Shofetim;  Sibyllines,  iii.  350,  iv.  145,  all  based 
upon  Ps.  lxxii.  10  and  lxviii.  32) ;  furthermore,  it 
will  be  a  time  of  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  to 
monotheism  (Tobit  xiv.  6;  Sibyllines,  iii.  616,  624, 
716  et  seq. ;  Enoch,  xlviii.  4  et  seq. ;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  24a, 
after  Zeph.  iii.  9),  though  the  Holy 

Time  of  Land  itself  will  not  be  inhabited  by 
Universal  strangers  (Cant.  xvii.  28;  Sibyllines, 
Peace.  v.  264;  Book  of  Jubilees,  1.  5).  Both 
earth  and  man  will  be  blessed  with 
wondrous  fertility  and  vigor  (Enoch,  x.  17-19, 
“They  will  live  until  they  have  a  thousand  chil¬ 
dren”;  Sibyllines,  iii.  620  et  seq.,  748;  Syriac  Apoc, 
Baruch,  xxix.  5;  comp.  Papias’  description  of  the 
millennium  given  as  coming  directly  from  Jesus,  in 
Irenaeus,  “Ad versus  Hsereses,”  v.  33,  3-4;  Ket. 
111b;  Shab.  30b,  “The  earth  will  produce  new 
fruits  daily,  women  will  bear  children  daily,  and  the 
land  will  yield  loaves  of  bread  and  garments  of  silk,  ” 
all  with  reference  to  Ps.  lxxii.  16;  Deut.  xxxii.  1; 
Gen.  xlix.  11;  comp.  Targ.  Yer.).  The  days  of  the 
youth  of  the  earth  will  be  renewed ;  people .  will 
a^ain  reach  the  age  of  1,000  years  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
xxx.  27;  comp.  Isa.  lxv.  20);  the  birth  of  children 
will  be  free  from  pain  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  lxxiii. 
60,  after  Isa.  xiii.  8;  Philo,  “De  Pramiiis  et  Poenis,” 
15  et  seq.);  there  will  no  longer  be  strife  and  illness, 

plague  or  trouble,  but  peace,  kealth.  and  ]OV  (EnOCll, 

x  16-22;  Sibyllines,  \M  371 ;  Syriac  Apoc,  Barton 
lxxiii.  1-5).  All  physical  ailments  and  defects  will 
be  healed  (Gen.  R.  xcv. ;  Pesik.  R.  42  [ed.  Fried¬ 
mann,  p.  177,  note];  Midr.  Teh.  cxlvi.  8;  Eccl.  R.  i. 
9,  after  Isa.  xxxv.  6;  comp.  Matt.  xi.  5).  A  spiri¬ 
tual  regeneration  will  also  take  place,  and  Israel’s 
sons  and  daughters  will  prophesy  (Num.  R.  xv., 
after  Joel  iii.  1  [A.  Y.  ii.  28],  a  passage  which  con¬ 
tradicts  the  statement  of  Bousset,  l.c.  p.  229). 
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The  Messiah  will  furthermore  win  the  heathen  by 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  righteousness  which  rests 
upon  him  (Sibyllines,  iii.  780;  Test.  Pair.,  Levi,  18; 
Judah,  24;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  12  and  Isa.  xli. 
1).  He  will  teach  the  nations  the  Noacliian  laws  of 
humanity  and  make  all  men  disciples  of  the  Lord 
(Midi*.  Teh.  xxi.).  The  wonders  of  the  time  of 
Moses  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shirah,  8,  after 
Micali  vii.  15;  comp.  Hosea  ii.  17;  Targ. ;  Tan.,  Bo, 
ed.  Buber,  6).  What  Moses,  the  first 
Renewal  redeemer,  did  is  typical  of  what  the 
of  the  Time  Messiah  as  the  last  redeemer  will  do 
of  Moses.  (Eccl.  B.  i.  9).  The  redemption  will 
be  in  the  same  month  of  Nisan  and  in 
the  same  night  (Mek.,  Bo,  14);  the  same  pillar  of 
cloud  will  lead  Israel  (Philo,  “De  Execrationibns,” 
8;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Isa.  xxxv.  10);  the  same  plagues 
will  be  sent  upon  Israel's  foes  (Tan.,  Wa’era,  ed. 
Buber,  15;  Bo,  6,  19;  Midr.  Wavosha‘;  Jellinek, 
"  B.  H.  ”  i.  45) ;  the  redeemer  will  ride  on  an  ass  (Zech. 
ix.  9;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  20);  manna  will  again  be  sent 
down  from  heaven  (Ps.  Ixxii.  16;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii. 
24;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix.  8);  and  water  rise 
from  beneath  by  miraculous  power  (Joel  iv.  [A.  V. 

iii.]  IS;  comp.  Ps.  lxxviii.  15  et  seq. ;  Eccl.  R.  i.  9). 
Like  Moses,  the  Messiah  will  disappear  for  90  or  45 
days  after  his  appearance  (Pesik.  R.  15;  Pesik.  v. 
49h,  after  Ilosea  v.  15).  The  same  number  of  people 
will  be  redeemed  (Sanh.  111a)  and  the  Song  of  Moses 
be  replaced  by  another  song  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shi¬ 
rah,  1 ;  Rev.  xv.  3).  But,  like  Moses,  the  Messiah 
will  die  (II  Esd.  l.e.)\  the  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
will  not  taste  death  (.Midr.  Teh.  Ixxii.  17)  seems  to 
be  of  later  origin,  and  will  be  discussed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  account  of  the  Messiah  from  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  or  Ephraim  (see  below). 

Jewish  theology  always  insisted  on  drawing  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Messianic  days  and  the  final 
days  of  God’s  sole  kingdom.  Hence  the  character¬ 
istic  baraita  counting  ten  world-rulers,  beginning 
with  God  before  Creation,  then  naming;  Nimrod, 
Joseph,  Solomon,  Ahab,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Messiah,  and  ending  with 
God  last  as  He  was  the  first  (Pirke  R.  EL  xi. ;  Meg. 
11a  is  incomplete).  There  are,  however,  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Messiah  supernatural  elements 
adopted  from  the  Persian  Soskians  (“  Savior  ”)  which 
lent  to  the  whole  Messianic  age  a  specifically  cosmic* 
character.  An  offspring  of  Zoroaster,  born  miracu¬ 
lously  by  a  virgin  of  a  seed  hidden  in  a 
The  Cosmic  lake  for  thousands  of  years,  Soshians 
Characters  is,  together  with  a  number  of  asso- 
of the  dates,  six,  or  seven,  or  thirty,  to 
Messianic  bring  about  the  resurrection,  shiv 
Time.  Angro-mainyush  and  his  hosts  of  de¬ 
mons,  judge  the  risen  dead,  giving 
each  his  due  reward,  and  finally  renew  the  whole 
world  (Bundahis,  xxx. ;  Windischmann,  “Zoroas- 
trische  Studien,”  1863,  pp.  231  etwq. ;  Bbeklen,  “Die 
Verwandtschaft  dor  Jiidisehchrist, lichen  mit  derPar- 
sischen  Eselmtologie,”  1902,  pp.  91  et  mj .).  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  Messiah  is  a  being  existing  from  before 
Creation  (Gen.  R.  i. ;  Pesik"  R.  83;  Pirke  R,  El. 
iii.;  Pes.  54a,  based  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  17),  and  kept  hid¬ 
den  for  thousands  of  years  (Enoch,  xlvi.  2  et  seq.. 


xlviii.  6,  lxii.  7 ;  II  Esd.  xii.  32,  xiii.  26;  Syriac  Apoc, 
Baruch,  xxix.;  Midr.  Teh.  xxi.;  Targ.  to  Micali 

iv.  8).  He  comes  “  from  a  strange  seed  ”  hnN 
Gen.  R.  xxiii.,  with  reference  to  Gen.  iv.  25;  Ge:i. 
R.  li. ,  with  reference  to  Gen.  xix.  34;  Gen.  R. 
lx xxv, ;  Tan.,  Wayesheb,  ed.  Buber,  18,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Gen.  xxxviii.  29;  comp.  Matt.  i.  8);  or 
from  the  North  (ps^f,  which  may  also  mean  “con¬ 
cealment”:  Lev.  R.  ix. ;  Num.  R.  xiii.,  after  Isa. 
xli.  25;  comp.  John  vii.  27). 

The  Messiah’s  immortal  companions  reappear  with 
him  (II  Esd.  xiii.  52,  xiv.  9;  comp.  vi.  26).  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  i.  mentions  nine  immortals  (see  Kohler,  in 
“J.  Q.  R,”  v.  407-419,  and  comp,  the  transposed 
[hidden]  righteous  ones  in  Mandoean  lore;  Brand, 
“Die  Mandaische  Religion,”  1889,  p.  38).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  “  the  righteous  who  raise  the 
dead  in  the  Messianic  time  ”  (Pes.  68a).  Prominent 
among  the  companions  of  the  Messiah  are :  (1)  Elijah 
the  prophet  (see  Elijah  in  Rabbinical  Litera- 
tube),  who  is  expected  as  high  priest  to  anoint  the 
Messiah  (Justin,  “  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,”  viii., 
xlix.;  comp.  Targ.  to  Ex.  xl.  10;  John  i.  21);  to 
bring  about  Israel’s  repentance  (Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.) 
and  reunion  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxx.  4;  Sibyllines. 

v.  187  etseq.),  and  finally  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Yer.  Sliab.  i.  5-3c;  Slick,  iii.  47c;  Agadat  Shir 
lia-Shirim,  ed.  Schcchter,  to  Cant.  vii.  14);  he  will 
also  bring  to  light  again  the  hidden  vessels  of  Moses’ 
time  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Wayassa*,  5;  Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  vi.  8;  comp.,  however,  Num.  R.  xviii. ; 

'  “the  Messiah  will  disclose  these”);  (2)  Moses,  who 
will  reappear  with  Elijah  (Deut.  R.  iii. ;  Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  xii.  42;  comp.  Ex.  R.  xviii.  and  Luke  ix.  30); 
(3)  Jeremiah  (II  Macc.  xv.  14;  Matt.  xvi.  14);  (4) 
Isaiah  (II  Esd.  ii.  18);  (5)  Baruch  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  vi.  8,  xiii.  3,  xxv.  1,  xlvi.  2);  (6)  Ezra  (II 
Esd.  xiv.  9);  (7)  Enoch  (Enoch,  xc.  31;  Evangelium 
Nicodemi,  xxv.),  and  others  (Luke  ix.  8;  comp,  also 
Septuagint.  to  Job,  end).  The  “four  smiths  ”  in  the 
vision  of  Zech.  ii.  3  (i.  20,  R.  V.)  were  referred  by  the 
Rabbis  to  the  four  chiefs,  or  associates,  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  time;  Elijah  and  the  Messiah,  Melchizedckand 
the  “Anointed  for  the  War”  (Messiah  ben  Joseph; 
Pesik.  v.  51a;  comp.  Suk.  55b).  The  “seven  shep¬ 
herds  and  the  eight  princes  ”  (Micali  v.  4  [A.  V.  5]) 
are  taken  to  be:  Adam,  Seth,  Methuselah  (Enoch  was 
stricken  from  the  list  of  the  saints  in  post-Christian 
times),  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  with  David  in 
the  middle,  forming  the  set  of  “shepherds”;  Jesse, 
Saul,  Samuel  (?),  Amos  (?),  ]$ezekiah,  Zedekiah, 
Elijah,  and  the  Messiah,  forming  the  set  of  “  princes  ” 
(Suk.  52b).  These,  fifteen  in  number,  correspond 
to  the  fifteen  men  and  women  in  the  company  of 
the  Persian  Soshians.  The  Coptic  Elias  Apocalypse 
(xxx vii.,  translated  by  Steindorf),  speaks  of  sixty 
companions  of  the  Messiah  (see  Bousset,  l.c.  p.  221). 

The  origin  and  character  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  or  Ephraim,  are  rather  obscure.  It 
seems  that  the  assumed  superhuman  character  of 
the  Messiah  appeared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  spoke  of  his  death,  and  therefore  the 
figure  of  a  Messiah  who  would  come  from  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  or  Ephraim,  instead  of  from  Judah,  and  who 
would  willingly  undergo  suffering  for  his  nation  and 
fall  as  victim  in  the  Gog  and  Magog  war,  was  created 
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bv  the  lmggadists  (see  Pesik.  R.  37 ;  comp.  34.).  To 
bim  was  referred  the  passage,  “They  shall  look  unto 
him  whom  they  have  pierced  and 
The  mourn  for  him  ”  (Zecli.  xii.  10,  Hebr. ; 
Messiah  of  Suk.  52a),  as  well  as  the  fifty-third 
the  Tribe  chapter  of  Isaiah  (see  Justin,  Dia- 
of  Joseph,  logus  cum  Tryphone,”  lxviii.  and  xc. ; 

comp.  Sanh.  98b,  “  the  Messiah’s  name 
is  ‘  The  Leper  ’  [‘  hiwwara  ’ ;  comp.  Isa.  liii.  4]  ;  the 
liassage  quoted  in  Martini,  “Pugio  Fidei,”  p.  417, 
cited  by  Gfrorer  [l.c.  267]  and  others,  is  scarcely 
o’cnuine;  see  Eppstein,  “Bereshit  Rabbati,  1888,  p. 
20).  The  older  haggadah  referred  also  “the  wild 
ox  ”  who  with  his  horns  will  “  push  the  people  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  Hebr.)  to  the 
Ephraimite  Messiah  (Gen.  R.  lxxv. ;  comp.  Num.  R. 
xiv.).  The  Messiah  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  falls  in 
the  battle  with  Gog  and  Magog,  whereas  the  Messiah 
from  the  house  of  "David  kills  the  superhuman  hos¬ 
tile  leader  (Angro-mainyush)  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth;  then  lie  is  universally  recognized  as  king 
(Suk.  52a;  comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xl.  9,  11;  Targ. 
to  Isa.  xi.  4,  Cant.  iv.  5;  Sefer  Zerubbabel,  in  Jel- 
linek,  “B.  Ii.”  ii.  56,  where  he  is  introduced  with 
the  name  of  Nehemiah  b.  Hushiel ;  comp.  l.c.  60  ct 
seq.,  iii.  80  ct  seq.). 

“Great  will  be  the  suffering  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  has  to  undergo  for  seven  years  at 
the  hand  of  the  nations,  who  lay  iron  beams  upon 
him  to  crush  him  so  that  liis  cries  reach  heaven;  but 
he  willingly  submits  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  not 
only  those  living,  but  also  the  dead,  for  all  those  who 
died  since  Adam;  and  God  places  the  four  beasts  of 
the  heavenly  throne-chariot  at  his  disposal  to  bring 
about  the  great  work  of  resurrection  and  regenera¬ 
tion  against  all  the  celestial  antagonists”  (Pesik. 
R.  36).  The  Patriarchs  will  rise  from  their  graves 
in  Nisan  and  pay  homage  to  his  greatness  as  the 
suffering  Messiah,  and  when  the  nations  (104  king¬ 
doms)  put  him  in  shackles  in  the  prison-house  and 
make  sport  of  him,  as  is  described  in  Ps.  xxii.  8-16, 
God  will  address  him  with  the  words  “Ephraim,  My 
dear  son,  child  of  My  comfort,  I  have  great  compas¬ 
sion  on  thee”  (Jer.  xxxi.  20,  Hebr.),  assuring  him 
that  “with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  he  shall  slay  the 
wicked  one”  (Isa.  xi.  4);  and  He  will  surround  him 
with  a  sevenfold  canopy  of  precious  stones,  place 
streams  of  wine,  honey,  milk,  and  baisam  at  his  feet, 
fan  him  with  all  the  fragrant  breezes  of  paradise,  and 
then  tell  the  saints  that  admire  and  pity  him  that  he 
has  not  gone  through  half  the  suffering  imposed 
upon  him  from  the  world’s  beginning  (Pesik.  R.  37). 
The  lmggadists,  however,  did  not  always  clearly 
discriminate  between  the  Ephraimite  Messiah,  who 
falls  a  victim,  and  the  son  of  David,  who  is  glorified 
as  victor  and  receives  the  tributes  of  the  nations 
(Midi*.  Teh.  xviii.  5,  where  the  former  is  meant  as 
being  the  one  “insulted”  according  to  Ps.  lxxxix. 
51  [A.  Y.  52] ;  comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  xi.  26.  and 
Midi*.  Teh.  lxxxvii.  6,  where  the  two  Messiahs  are 
mentioned  together).  According  to  1  an.  A  elamdenu, 
Shofetim  (end),  the  nations  will  first  bring  tributes 
to  the  Messiah ;  then,  seized  by  a  spirit  of  confusion 
(“ruah  tezazit”),  they  will  rebel  and  make  war 
against  him;  but  he  will  burn  them  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  and  none  but  Israel  will  remain  (that 


is,  on  the  battle-field:  this  is  misunderstood  by 
Weber,  l.c. ;  comp.  II  Esd.  xiii.  9). 

In  the  later  apocalyptic  literature  the  Ephraimite 
Messiah  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Nehemiah  ben 
Hushiel,  and  the  victorious  Messiah  as  Menahem  ben 
‘Am mi  El  (“Comforter,  son  of  the  people  of  God  ” : 
Jeilinek,  “R.  H.”  ii.  56,  60  et  al.).  It  appears  that 
the  esclmtologists  were  anxious  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  heathen  power  personified  in  Edom 
(Rome)  the  wicked,  over  whom  the  Ephraimite  Mes¬ 
siah  alone  is  destined  to  carry  victory  (Pesik.  R.  12; 
Gen.  R.  lxxiii. ;  B.  B.  123b),  and  the  Gog  and  Magog 
army,  over  which  the  son  of  David  was  to  triumph 
while  the  son  of  Ephraim  fell  (see  Otot  ha-Mashiah, 
Jeilinek,  l.c.).  While  the  fall  of  the  wicked  king¬ 
dom  (Rome)  was  taken  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
rise  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Pesik.  v.  51a),  the  belief 
was  that  between  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  Edom  = 
Rome  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gog  and  Magog  army 
there  would  be  a  long  interval  (see  Pesik.  xxii.  148a: 
comp.  Pesik.  R.  37  [ed.  Friedmann,  163b,  note]). 

According  to  R.  Eliezer  of  Modin  (Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  Wayassa*,  4  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  58b,  note]),  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  simply  to  restore  the  reign  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty  (“  malkut  bet  Dawid”;  comp.  Maimonides, 
Commentary  to  Sanh.  xi. :  “  The  Messiah,  the  son  of 
David,  will  die,  and  his  son  and  grandson  will  follow 
him”;  on  the  other  hand,  Bahya  ben  Joseph  in  his 
commentary  to  Gen.  xi.  11  says:  “The  Messiah  will 
not  die  ”) ;  also  “  the  Aaronitic  priesthood  and  Levitic 
service.  ” 

The  apocalyptic  writers  and  many  rabbis  who 
took  a  less  sober  viewT  of  the  Messianic  future  ex¬ 
pected  a  new’  Jerusalem  built  of  sap- 
The  New  pliire,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  with 
Jerusalem,  gates,  walls,  and  towers  of  wondrous 
size  and  splendor  (Tobit  xiii.  15,  xiv. 
4:  Rev.  xxi.  9-21;  Sibyilines,  iii.  657  etseq.,  v.  250 


etseq.,  420  et  seq.;  B.  B.  75a;  Pes.  50a;  Pesik.  xx. 
143a;  Pesik.  R.  S3;  Midr.  Teh.  lxxxvii.,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Isa.  liv.  11  et  seq.,  lx.  10;  Hag.  ii.  <  »■ 
Zecli.  ii.  8).  The  “new”  or  “upper  Jerusalem” 
(rte  b®  Ta‘an  5a;  Hag.  12b;  Test.  Patr., 

Dan.  5;  Rev.  xxi.  2,  10;  Gal.  iv.  26;  Heb.  xii.  22) 
seen  in  visions  by  Adam,  Abraham,  and  Moses 
(Svriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  iv.  2-6)  will  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  appear  in  all  its  splendor  (II  Esd.  vu. 
26  x.  50  et  seq.;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxxii.4);  it 
will  be  reared  upon  the  top  of  all  the  mountains  of 


■Mio  nortli  rnlpfl  < 


>  vmrvn  flip,  other  (Pesik.  xxi.  144b, 


after  Isa.  ii.  2). 

This  expectation  of  course  includes  a  “heavenly 
temple,”  “mikdash  shel  ma‘alah”  (Enoch,  xc.  29  et 
seq.:  comp.  Hag.  l.c- ;  Pes.  54,  after  Jer.  xvii.  12). 
The  more  sober  view  is  that  the  Messiah  will  replace 
the  polluted  temple  with  a  pure  and  holy  one  (Enoch 
liii.  6,  xc.  28,  xci.  13;  Sibyllines,  iii.  77b;  Psalms  of 
Solomon  xvii.  30 ;  comp.  Lev.  R.  ix. :  “  Coming  from 
the  North,  the  Messiah  will  erect,  the  temple  in  the 
South”).  The  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  of 
Moses’  time,  hidden  ever  since,  are  expected  to  reap¬ 
pear  (II  Macc.  ii.  4-8;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  vi.  7-10; 
Tosef.,  Sotah.  xiii.  1 ;  apocryphical  Masseket  Kelim; 
Yoraa  52b;  Tan.,  Wayehi,  ed.  Buber,  3;  comp.  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  4,  §  1).  There  will  be  no  sin  any 
more,  for  “  the  Lord  will  shake  the  land  of  Israel  and 
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cleanse  it  from  all  impurity  ”  (Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiv. 
21,  after  Job  xxxviii.  13).  “Tlie  Messianic  time 
will  be  without  merit  [“zekut”]  and  without  guilt 
[“liobali  ”]  (Shab.  151b).  Yet  “only  the  select  ones 
will  be  allow’ed  to  go  up  to  the  new  Jerusalem  ”  (B. 
B.  75b). 

Whereas  the  Babylonian  schools  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Mosaic  law,  and  particularly  the 
sacrificial  and  priestly  laws,  will  be  fully  observed 
in  the  Messianic  time  (Yorna  5b  et  al.\  the  view 
that  a  new  Law  of  God  will  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Messiah  is  occasionally  expressed  (Eccl.  R.  ii.  1;  Lev. 

R.  xiii.,  according  to  Jer.  xxxi.  32) — 

A  New  “the  thirty  commandments”  which 
Law.  comprise  the  Law  of  humanity  (Gen. 

R.  xcviii.).  “Ye  will  receive  a  new 
Law  from  the  Elect  One  of  the  righteous  ”  (Targ. 
to  Isa.  xii.  3).  The  Holy  One  will  expound  the 
new  Law  to  be  given  by  the  Messiah  (Yalk.  ii.  296, 
to  Isa.  xx vi. ) ;  according  to  Pes,  xii.  107a,  He  will 
only  infuse  new  ideas  (“hiddush  debarim  ”);  or  the 
Messiah  will  take  upon  himself  the  kingdom  of 
the  Law  and  make  many  zealous  followers  thereof 
(Targ.  to  Isa.  ix.  5  etseq.,  and  liii.  11-12).  “There 
will  be  a  new  covenant  which  shall  not  be  broken  ” 
(Sifra,  Behukkotai,  ii.,  after  Jer.  xxxi.  32).  The 
dietary  and  purity  laws  will  no  longer  be  in  force 
(Lev.  R.  xxii. ;  Midi*.  Teh.  cxlvii.,  ed.  Buber,  note; 
R.  Joseph  said:  “All  ceremonial  laws  will  be  abro¬ 
gated  in  the  future  ”  [Nkl.  61b] ;  this,  however,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  time  of  the  Resurrection). 

Resurrection  formed  part  of  the  Messianic  hope 
(Isa.  xxiv.  19 ;  Dan.  xii.  2).  Martyrs  for  the  Law  were 
specially  expected  to  share  in  the  future  glory  of 
Israel  (II  Macc.  vii.  6,  9,  23;  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii. 
30),  the  term  for  having  a  share  in  the  future  life  being 
“  to  inherit  the  land  ”  (Kid.  i.  10).  The  Resurrection 
was  therefore  believed  to  take  place  solely  in  the 
Holy  Land  (Pesik.  R.  1 ;  the  “land  of  the  living  ”  in 
Ps.  cxvi.  9  means  “the  land  where  the  dead  live 
again  ”).  Jerusalem  alone  is  the  city  whose  dead  will 
blossom  forth  as  the  grass,  for  those  buried  elsewhere 
will  be  compelled  to  creep  through  holes  in  the  ground 
to  the  Holy  Land  (Ket.  3b;  Pesik.  R.  l.e.).  From 
this  point  of  view  the  Resurrection  is  accorded  only 
to  Israel  (Gen.  R.  xiii.).  The  great  trumpet  blown 
to  gather  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Isa.  xxvii.  13)  will  also 
rouse  the  dead  (Ber.  lob;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xx.  15; 

II  Esd.  iv.  23  et  seq . ;  I  Cor.  xv.  52;  I  Tliess.  iv.  16). 

The  Last  Judgment  precedes  the  Resurrection. 
Judged  by  the  Messiah,  the  nations  with  their  guard¬ 
ian  angels  and  stars  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna, 
According  to  Rabbi  Eleazarof  Modi'im,  in  answer  to 
the  protests  of  the  princes  of  the  seventy -two  na¬ 
tions,  God  will  say,  “Let  each  nation  go  through 
the  fire  together  with  its  guardian  deity,”  when 
Israel  alone  will  be  saved  (Cant.  R.  ii.  1).  This  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  adopted  by  Christianity,  that  the 
Messiah  would  pass  through  Hades  (Test.  Patr.,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  9;  Yalk.,  Isa.  359;  see  Eppstein,  “Beresliit 
Rabbati,”  1888,  p.  31).  The  end  of  the  judgment 
of  the  heathen  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Mek. ,  Beshallah,  ‘Amalek).  The  Messiah 
will  cast  Satan  into  Gehenna,  and  death  and  sorrow 
flee  forever  (Pesik.  R.  36;  see  also  Antichrist; 
Armilus;  Belial). 


In  later  times  the  belief  in  a  universal  Resurrection 
became  general.  “All  men  as  they  are  born  and 
die  are  to  rise  again,”  says  Eliezer  ben  Kappar 
(Abot  iv.).  The  Resurrection  will  occur  at  tlie  close 
of  the  Messianic  era  (Enoch,  xcviii.  10).  Death  will 
befall  the  Messiah  after  his  four  hundred  years’ 
reign,  and  all  mankind  and  the  world  will  lapse  into 
primeval  silence  for  seven  days,  after  which  the 
renewed  earth  will  give  forth  its  dead  and  God  will 
judge  the  world  and  assign  the  evil-doers  to  the 
pit  of  hell  and  the  righteous  to  paradise,  which  is 
on  the  opposite  side  (II  Esd.  vii.  26-36).  All  evil¬ 
doers  meet  with  everlasting  punishment.  It  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  Shammaite  R.  Eliezer 
and  the  Hillelite  R.  Joshua  whether  the  righteous 
among  the  heathen  had  a  share  in  the  future  world 
or  not  (Tosef.,  Sank.  xiii.  2),  the  dispute  hinging  on 
the  verse  “  the  wicked  shall  return  to  Slieol,  and  all 
the  Gentiles  that  forget  God  ”  (Ps.  ix.  18  [A.  Y.  17], 
Hebr.).  The  doctrine  “  All  Israelites  have  a  share  in 
the  world  to  come”  (Sanh.  xi.  1)  is  based  upon  Isa. 
lx.  21 :  “Thy  people,  all  of  them  righteous,  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  land”  (Hebr.).  At  first  resurrection  was 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  boon  granted  only  to  the 
righteous  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  6;  Luke  xiv.  14), 
but  afterward  it  was  considered  to  be  universal  in 
application  and  connected  with  the  Last  Judgment 
(Slavonic  Enoch,  lxvi.  5;  comp,  second  blessing  of 
the  “  Sliemoneh  ‘Esreh  ”).  Whether  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  the  body  at  the  Resurrection  is  the 
same  as  at  birth  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Ilillelites  and  Sliammaites  (Gen.  R.  xiv. ;  Lev.  R. 
xiv.).  For  the  state  of  the  soul  during  the  death  of 
the  body  see  Immortality  and  Soul. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  eschatological 
conceptions,  the  Rabbis  used  the  terms,  “‘olam 
ha-ba”  (the  world  to  come),  “le-‘atid 
Regenera-  la-bo  ”  (in  the  coming  time),  and  “ye- 
tion  of  mot  lia-Mashiah”  (the  Messianic  days) 
the  World,  promiscuously  or  often  without  clear 
distinction  (see  Geiger,  “Lesestucke 
aus  der  Mischnah,”  p.  41 ;  idem ,  “  Jud.  Zeit.”  iii.  159. 
iv.  124).  Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  whether  there  will  be  death  for  the  Gentiles 
“  in  the  coming  time  ”  or  not  (Gen.  R.  xxvi. ).  R.  Elea- 
zarof  Modi‘im,  of  the  second  century  (Mek.,  Beshal¬ 
lah,  Wayassa',  ed.  Weiss,  p.  59,  note)  distinguishes 
between  the  Messianic  time  (“  malkut  bet  Dawid  ”), 
the  “  ‘olam  ha-ba  ”  (the  future  world),  which  is  that 
of  the  souls,  and  the  time  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
he  calls  “  ‘olam  liadasli  ”  (the  new  world,  or  world 
of  regeneration).  This  term,  used  also  in  the  “  Fad¬ 
dish  ”  prayer  “Le-Hadata  ‘Alma”  (The  Renewal  of 
the  World),  is  found  in  Matt.  xix.  28  under  the  Greek 
name  a?uvyeveaic :  “In  the  regeneration  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  ”  and 
judge  the  world  in  common  with  the  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles  (for  the  last  words  see  the  twelve  judges  for 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  Testament  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  A.  13,  and  compare  the  seventy  elders  around 
the  seat  of  God  in  heaven  in  Lev.  R.  xi.) 

Concerning  this  regeneration  of  the  world  Pirke 
R.  El.  i.  says,  with  reference  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  li.  6, 
lxv.  17 ;  Ilosea  vi.  2:  “Heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as 
Israel,  shall  be  renewed ;  the  former  shall  be  folded 
together  like  a  book  or  a  garment  and  then  unfolded, 
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•uid  Israel  after  having  tasted  death,  shall  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.”  “All  the  beauty  of  the  world 
which  vanished  owing  to  Adam’s  sin,  will  be  re¬ 
stored  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  descendant  of 
Perez  [Gen.  R.  xii.]— the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the 
wondrous  size  of  man  [Sifra,  Behukkotai,  1-2],  the 
splendor  of  sun  and  moon”  (Isa.  xxx.  26;  Targ.  to 
II  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  comp.  Apoc.  Mosis,  36).  Ten 
things  shall  be  renewed  (according  to  Ex.  R.  xv.; 
comp.  Tan.,  Wayiggash,  ed.  Buber,  9):  The  sun  and 
moon  shall  regain  their  splendor,  the  former  endowed 
with  healing  powers  (Mai.  iii.  20  [A.  V.  iv.  2]);  the 
fountains  of  Jerusalem  shall  flow,  and  the  trees  grow 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  12) ;  desolate  cities  like  Sodom  shall  rise 
from  their  ruins  (Ezek.  xvi.  55);  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  of 
precious  stones,  shall  shine  like  the  sun  (Isa.  liv.  11 
et  seq.) ;  peace  shall  reign  among  the  beasts  (Isa.  xi. 

7) ;  and  between  them  and  Israel  (Hosea  ii.  20  [A.  Y. 
181) ;  weeping  and  death  shall  cease  (Isa.  lxv.  19, 
xxv.’  8-10);  joy  only  shall  reign  (Isa.  xxxv.  10);  the 
« yezer  ha-ra‘  ”  (evil  desire)  shall  be  slain  by  God 
(Suk.  52a).  This  regeneration  of  the  world  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  world-conflagration  (“  mabbul 
sliel  esh  ”  =  “  a  floor  of  fire  ”  =  enTrvpuoig:  Sibyllines, 
iii  542,  689;  iv.  174;  ii.  296;  Ilippolytus,  “Refutatio 
Omnium  Hseresium,”  ix.  80).  This  view,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Stoics,  is  based  upon  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 
(comp.  Bousset,  “Der  Antichrist,”  p.  159).  In  this 
world-conflagration  Belial  himself  will  be  consumed 
(Sibyllines,  iii.  73 ;  compare  the  burning  up  of  the 
primeval  serpent  Gohithar  m  Bundahis,  xxx.  31). 
Thus  the  fire  of  Gehenna  which  consumes  the  wicked 
angels  and  the  stars  (Enoch,  xe.  24  et  seq.,  et  al.)  was 
turned  into  a  cosmic  force  bringing  about  the  world’s 
renewal. 

The  Messianic  kingdom,  being  at  best  of  mere 
earthly  splendor,  could  not  form  the  end,  and  so  the 
Great  Judgment  was  placed  at  its  close  and  following 
the  Resurrection.  Those  that  would  not  accept  the 
belief  in  bodily  resurrection  probably 
The  East  dwelt  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Judgment,  judgment  of  the  souls  after  death  (see 
Abraham,  Testament  of;  Philo; 
Sadducees;  Wisdom,  Book  of).  Jewish  eschatol¬ 
ogy  combined  the  Resurrection  with  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment;  “God  summons  the  soul  from  heaven  and 
couples  it  again  on  earth  with  the  body  to  bring 
man  to  judgment”  (Sank.  91b,  after  Ps.  1.  4).  In 
the  tenth  week,  that  is,  the  seventh  millennium,  in 
the  seventh  part,  that  is,  after  the  Messianic  ieign, 
there  will  be  the  great  eternal  judgment,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  new  heaven  with  the  celestial  powers  in 
sevenfold  splendor  (Enoch,  xci.  15;  comp,  lxxxiv.  4, 
xciv.  9,  xcviii.  10,  civ.  5).  On  “  the  day  of  the  Great 
Judgment  ”  angels  and  men  alike  will  be  judged, 
and  the  books  opened  in  which  the  deeds  of  men 
are  recorded  (lxxxi.  4,  lxxxix.  70  et  seq.,  xc.  20,  ciii. 
3  et  seq.,  civ.  1,  cviii.  3)  for  life  or  for  death;  books 
in  which  all  sins  are  written  down,  and  the  treasuies 
of  righteousness  for  the  righteous,  will  be  opened  on 
that  day  (Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxiv.  1).  “AH  the 
secret  thoughts  of  men  will  then  be  brought  to 
light.”  “Not  long-suffering  and  mercy,  but  rigid  jus¬ 
tice,  will  prevail  in  this  Last  J udgment  ” ;  v*ehenna 
and  Paradise  will  appear  opposite  each  other  for  the 
one  or  the  other  to  enter  (II  Esd.  vii.  33  ct  seq.). 


This  end  will  come  “  through  no  one  but  God 
alone  ”  (ib.  vi.  6).  “  No  longer  will  time  be  granted 

for  repentance,  or  for  prayer  and  intercession  by 
saints  and  prophets,  but  the  Only  One  will  give 
decision  according  to  His  One  Law,  whether  for 
life  or  for  everlasting  destruction”  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  lxxxv.  9-12).  The  righteous  ones  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
xxx.  22,  xxxvi.  10;  Abot  ii.  1;  “Shepherd  of 
Hermas,”  i.  32;  Luke  x.  20;  Rev.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xx.15). 
The  righteous  deeds  and  the  sins  will  be  weighed  , 
against  each  other  in  the  scales  of  justice  (Pesik.  R. 
20;  Kid.  40b).  According  to  the  Testament  of 
Abraiiam  (A.  xiii.),  there  are  two  angels,  one  on 
either  side:  one  writes  down  the  merits,  the  other 
the  demerits,  while  Dokiel,  the  archangel,  weighs  the 
two  kinds  against  each  other  in  a  balance ;  and  an¬ 
other,  Pyroel  (“angel  of  fire”),  tries  the  works  of 
men  by  fire,  whether  they  are  consumed  or  not; 
then  the  just  souls  are  carried  among  the  saved  ones; 
those  found  unjust,  among  those  who  will  meet 
their  punishment.  Those  whose  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  are  equal  remain  in  a  middle  state,  and  the 
intercession  of  meritorious  men  such  as  Abraham 
saves  them  and  brings  them  into  paradise  (Testa¬ 
ment  of  Abraham,  A.  xiv.).  According  to  the 
sterner  doctrine  of  the  Shammaites,  these  souls  must 
undergo  a  process  of  purgation  by  fire;  “they  enter 
Gehenna,  swing  themselves  up  again,  and  are 
healed.”  This  view,  based  upon  Zecli.  xiii.  9,  seems 
to  be  something  like  the  Christian  purgatory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hillelites,  “He  who  is  plenteous  in 
mercy  inclines  the  scale  of  justice  toward  mercy 
a  view  which  shows  (against  Gunkel,  “Her  Prophet 
Ezra,”  1900,  p.  15)  that  Judaism  believed  in  divine 
mercy  independently  of  the  Pauline  faith  (Tosef., 
Sanh.  xiii.  3).  As  recorder  of  the  deeds  of  men  in 
the  heavenly  books,  “  Enoch,  the  scribe  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  is  mentioned  in  Testament  of  Abraham,  xi. ; 
Lev.’  R.  xiv.  has  Elijah  and  the  Messiah  as.heavenly 
recorders,  a  survival  of  the  national  Jewish  escha- 

There  is  no  Scriptural  basis  for  the  belief  in  retii- 

bution  for  the  soul  after  death;  this 

Gehenna,  was  supplied  by  the  Babylonians  and 

Persians,  and  received  a  Jewish  color- 
in  cr  from  the  word  “Geliinnom”  (the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom),  made  detestable  by  the  fires  of  the  Moloch 
sacrifices  of  Manasseh  (II  Kings  xxiii,  10).  According 
to  ‘Er  19a  the  smoke  from  subterranean  fires  came 
up  through  the  earth  in  this  place;  “there  are  cast 
the  spirits  of  sinners  and  blasphemers  and  of  those 
who  work  wickedness  and  pervert  the  words  of  the 
Prophets  ”  (Enoch,  cviii.  6).  Geliinnom  has  a  double 
purpose,  annihilation  (Enoch,  xciv.  1  et  seq.)  and 
eternal  pain  (II  Esd.  vii.  36  et  seq.).  Geliinnom  has 
seven  names:  “Sheol,”  “Abbadon,"  “Pit  of  Corrup¬ 
tion  ”  “Horrible  Pit,”  “Mire  of  Clay,”  “Shadow  of 
Death,”  and  “Nether  Parts  of  the  Earth ”( Jonah  p. 

3;  Ps.  lxxxviii.  12  [A.Y.  11],  xvi.  10  xl  3  [AY  .  ~], 
evii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20).  It  is  also  called  Topliet 
(Isa  xxx  33).  It  has  seven  departments,  one.  be- 
neat'll  the  other  (Sotah  10b).  There  are  seven  kinds 
of  pains  (II  Esd.  vii.  81  et  seq.).  According  to  rab- 
binical  tradition,  thieves  arc  condemned  to  fill  am 
fillable  tank ;  the  impure  sink  into  a  quagmire ;  those 
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that  sinned  with  the  tongue  are  suspended  thereby; 
some  are  suspended  by  the  feet,  hair,  or  eyelids  ; 
others  eat  hot  coals  and  sand;  others  are  devoured 
by  worms,  or  placed  alternately  in  snow  and  tire.  On 
Sabbath  they  are  respited  (see  Dumaii).  These  con¬ 
ceptions,  ascribed  chiefly  to  Joshua  ben  Levi,  have 
their  parallel  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Christian  Church  (see  Gehenna).  The 
punishment  of  the  wicked  endures  twelve  months, 
according*  to  R.  Akiba;  the  generation  of  the  Flood 
will  in  time  be  released  (Gen.  R  xxviii.),  but  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  led  others  into  heresy 
or  dealt  treacherously  against  the  Law  will  never 
cease  (Tosef.,  Sanli.  xiii.  5). 

The  Garden  of  Eden  is  called  the  “Garden  of 
Righteousness”  (Enoch,  xxxii.  3),  being  no  longer 
an  earthly  paradise  iib.  lx.  8,  Ixi.  12, 
Gan  ‘Eden.  lxx.  3).  It  is  above  the  earth,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  “clothed  with  gar¬ 
ments  of  light  and  eternal  life,  and  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life”  {ib.  lviii.  3)  in  the  company  of  the  Lord  and 
His  anointed.  In  Slavonic  Enoch  its  place  is  in  the 
third  heaven;  its  four  streams  pour  out  honey  and 
milk,  oil  and  wine  (compare  Sibyllines,  ii.  318).  It 
is  prepared  for  the  “  righteous  who  suffer  innocently, 
who  do  works  of  benevolence  and  walk  without 
blame  before  God.’'  It  has  been  created  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  appear  suddenly 
at  the  Judgment  Day  in  all  its  glory  (II  Esd.  vi. ; 
comp.  Pes.  54a).  The  righteous  dwell  in  those 
heights  where  they  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  heavenly 
"Sflyyofc”  that  cany  God’s  throne  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  ii.  11).  As  the  wicked  have  a  sevenfold 
pain  the  righteous  have  a  sevenfold  joy  (II  Esd.  vii. 
88  et  seq .).  There  are  seven  divisions  for  the  right¬ 
eous,  which  shine  like  the  sun  (Judges  v.  31 ;  comp. 
Matt.  xiii.  43),  the  moon  (Ps.  Jxxxix.  37),  the  fir¬ 
mament  (Dan.  xii.  3),  lightnings,  torches  (Nahum 
ii.  5  [A.  Y.  4]),  and  lilies  (Ps.  xlv.  1,  Hebr.).  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  placed  differently  before  the  face 
of  God.  Each  of  the  righteous  will  have  a  mansion, 
and  God  will  walk  with  them  and  lead  them  in  a 
dance  (Ycr.  Meg.  ii.  731)).  See  Eden,  Garden  of. 

According  to  Asceusio  Isaac,  viii.  26,  ix.  18,  xi. 
40,  the  righteous  on  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  seventh  heaven  garments  of  light  as  well 
as  crowns  and  thrones.  No  small  part  in  the  future 
bliss  is  played  by  the  eating  of  the  heavenly  bread 
or  manna  (Sib}- llines,  Prooemium,  87;  Hag.  12b; 
Tan.,  Beshallah,  ed.  Buber,  p.  21;  comp,  “the 
mysterious  food,”  II  Esd.  ix.  19),  the  ambrosial  milk 
and  honey  (Sibyllines,  ii.  318,  iii.  746),  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  11.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  “the  wine  prepared  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  ”  (Ber.  34b;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvi.  29).  The  very  name  for  the  highest  bliss, of 
the  future  is  “the  banquet  ”  (Abot  iii.  16),  which  is 
the  same  as  “sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Messiah” 
(Rev.  xix.  9;  Luke  xiii.  28-29,  xxii. 

Tlie  30,  et  ctl.).  It  is  called  in  rabbinical 
Banquet,  literature  “  se‘uddat  ha-liw3ratan  ”  (the 
banquet  of  the  leviathan),  that  is  to 
say,  in  accordance  with  Job  xj.  30  (A.  Y.  xli.  6) 
the  “ha-barim,  or  pious  ones,  shall  hold  their  meal 
over  it  V  (see  Leviathan).  It  seems  that  the  Persian 
ox,  “  hadhayos,  ”  whose  marrow  imparts  immortality 
to  the  eater  (Bundaliis,  xxx.  25),  gave  rise  to  the  idea 


of  the  behemoth  and  leviathan  meal  which  is  dwelt 
on  in  Enoch,  lx.  7  ct  seq. ;  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix. 
4;  II  Esd.  vi.  52;  Targ.  Ycr.  to  Num.  xi.  26,  Ps.  civ. 
26;  B.  B.  74b;  Tan.,  Beshallah,  at  end. 

But  while  this  eudemonistic  view  is  the  popular 
one,  based  upon  Isa.  Ixv.  13  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5  (Num. 
R.  xxi.),  there  is  also  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
view  taught  by  Rab:  “In  the  world  to  come  there 
is  neither  eating,  drinking,  nor  procreation,  neither 
barter  nor  envy,  neither  hatred  nor  strife;  but  the 
righteous  sit  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads  and 
enjoy  the  splendor  of  the  Shekinah;  for  it  is  said: 

‘  And  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink  J ;  that 
is,  their  seeing  God  was  meat  and  drink  to  them” 
(Ber.  17a).  More  characteristic  still  is  the  view  of 
Rab’s  Palestinian  contemporary  R.  Jolianan :  All  the 
bliss  for  the  future  promised  by  the  Prophets  refers 
only  to  the  Messianic  time,  whereas  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  in  store  for  the  righteous  in  the  world  to 
come  it  is  said :  “  No  eye  hath  seen  it  beside  thee,  0 
God  ”  (Isa.  Ixiv.  3  [A.  Y.  4] ;  Ber.  34b;  comp.,  how¬ 
ever,  Ex.  R.  xlv.,  at  end,  according  to  which  God 
showed  to  Moses  all  the  treasures  in  store  for  the  doers 
of  benevolent  works).  The  New  Testament  sentence, 
“Many  shall  be  last  [there]  that  are  first  [here],  and 
first  [there]  that  are  last  [here]”  (Matt.  xix.  30, 
Greek),  finds  its  explanation  in  the  saying  of  a  son  of 
R.  Joshua  b.  Levi:  “A  contrary  order  of  things  I 
have  seen  in  the  world  beyond :  the  high  in  station  are 
low  there,  the  lowly  are  placed  on  high  ”  (Ber.  50a). 

Only  in  the  esoteric  Essene  circles  whence  the 
apocalyptic  literature  emanated  were  attempted  all 
the  elaborate  descriptions  of  paradise  that  found 
their  way  into  the  Midrash  Koncn,  the  Ma'asch  Gan 
‘Eden,  and  similar  midrashim  of  the  geonic  time 
given  in  Jellinck’s  “B.  II.”  ii.  28,  52  et  seq. ;  iii.  131, 
191  et  seq. ;  but  these  descriptions  can  be  traced 
through  early  Christian  back  to  Jewish  sources  (see 
“J.  Q.  R.”  vii.  595).  Mystics  like  Nahmanidcs  in 
his  “ Sha'ar  ha-Gemul ”  adopted  these  views;  Mai- 
monides  and  his  school  rejected  them.  The  vdiole 
eschatological  system  of  retribution  through  para¬ 
dise  and  hell  never  assumed  in  Judaism  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  dogmatic  belief,  and  Talmudic  Judaism 
boldly  transferred  the  scene  of  the  heavenly  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  hereafter  to  the  annual  Day  of  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (R.  II.  16b; 
see  New- Year).  For  Samaritan  eschatology  see 
Samaritans. 

The  account  above  deals  only  with  the  early  stages 
of  the  Jewish  eschatological  views,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Talmudic  period.  For 
later  development  and  present-day  views  see  Im¬ 
mortality;  Judgment,  Day  of;  Messiah;  Resur¬ 
rection. 
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ESCUDERO,  LORENCO  (ABRAHAM  IS¬ 
RAEL  ;  identical  with  ABRAHAM  GHER- 
PEREGRINO):  Spanish  poet;  horn  at  Cordova 
of  Marano  parentage;  died  about  1683.  After  his 
conversion  to  Judaism  lie  lived  in  great  poverty  in 
Amsterdam.  The  Marquis  of  Caracena,  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Flanders,  urged  him  to  return  to  Christian- 
itv;  but,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  rewards, 
lie  steadily  refused.  After  his  death  he  was  eulo¬ 
gized  by  De  Barrios  in  verse.  Escudcro  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  apologetic  “Fortaleza  del 
juclaismo,  y  Confusion  del  Estrano  ”  (without  date 
or  place),  of  which  a  poor  Italian  translation  enti¬ 
tled  “Fortezza  dell’  Ebraismo,  e  Confusione  dell’ 
Estraneo,”  and  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Mordecai 


(Judges  v.  15;  I  Sam.  xxxi.  7 ;  I  Chron.  x.  7).  The 
central  portion  of  the  plain  was  called  “the  valley 
of  Jezreel  ”  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges  vi.  33;  Hosea  i. 
5);  and  the  portion  on  the  south,  “the  valley  of 
Megiddon  ”  (Zecli.  xii.  11;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  22). 
Its  present  name  is  Marj  ibn-cAmr.  The  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
on  the  north  by  the  Galilean  mountain,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  low  mountain-range.  To  the  westward  it  is  25 
meters  above  sea-level;  to  the  eastward,  120  meters. 


ESDRAS,  BOOKS  OF:  Apocryphal  writings 
ascribed  to  Ezra. 

I  Esdras  :  The  apocryphal  Book  of  Ezra,  or,  bet- 


PI.A1X  OF  ESDRAELOX,  WITH  MOUNT  TABOR  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Boutils.) 


LuzzattO  of  Triest,  under  the  title  “Zeriali  Bet-El,” 
are  extant  in  manuscript. 
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D.  M.  K. 

ESDRAELON  (ESRELON) :  The  later  Greek 
form  of  the  more  ancient  Jezreel,  and  the  name  of 
the  boundary-plain  between  the  Ephraimitic  and  the 
Galilean  mountain-chain  (Judith  i.  8).  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  as  “  the  great  valley  ” — a  desig¬ 
nation,  however,  not  supported  by  Old  Testament 
usage.  In  the  latter  it  is  referred  to  as  “  the  land 
of  the  valley”  (Josh.  xvii.  16)  or  as  “the  valley” 


ter  the  “Greek  Ezra”  (Esdrai  Gnecus),  is  called 
'EaSpag  a'  in  the  Greek  Bible,  where  it  precedes  the 
canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  N  ehemiak, 
Name  and  counted  there  as  one  book,  “Bodpag  p' . 
Versions.  In  the  old  Latin  Bible  it  was  I  Esdias  , 
but  after  Jerome,  with  his  strong 
preference  for  the  books  preserved  in  Hebrew,  had 
rejected  it  from  the  canon,  it  was  usually  counted 
as  III  Esdras:  then  either  Ezra  was  I  Esdras,  and 
Neliemiah  was  II  Esdras;  or  Ezra-Nehemiah  was 

I  Esdras,  and  cli.  1, 2  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  was 

II  Esdras.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Greek  Ezra 
is  called  II  Esdras:  then  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  I  Esdras, 
and  the  Apocalypse  is  III  Esdras;  or,  as  in  the 
Ethiopic  Bible,  the  latter  is  I  Esdras,  and  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  follows  as  III  Esdras  or  as  III  and  IV 
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Esdras.  In  the  English  Bible  it  is  again  entitled 

I  Esdras ;  here  the  canonical  book  retained  the  Hebrew 
form  of  its  name,  that  is,  “Ezra,”  whereas  the  two 
apocryphal  books,  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  in  its  Grseco-Latin  form — “Esdras.” 
In  the  ancient  Latin  version  I  Esdras  has  the  sub¬ 
scription  “De  Tempi!  Restitutione.  ”  Two  Latin 
translations  were  made:  the  “  Vetus  Latina ”  (Itala) 
and  the  “Vulgate.”  In  Syriac  the  book  is  found 
only  in  the  Syro-Hexaplar  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Telia 
(616-617),  not  in  the  older  Peshitta.  There  are  also 
an  Ethiopic  and  an  Armenian  version. 

I  Esdras  may  be  divided  into  ten  sections,  eight 
of  which  are  only  excerpts  from  certain  parts  of 

II  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah : 

Cn.  i.  =  II  Chronicles  xxxv.  1-xxxvi.  21 :  Josiah’s  Passover ; 

bis  death ;  the  history  of  Judah  until  the  destruc* 
Contents,  tion  of  Jerusalem.  Verses  21-22,  however,  are 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  probably  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  compiler. 

Ch.  ii.  1-14  =  Ezra  i.  1-11 :  The  edict,  of  Cyrus. 

Ch.  ii.  15-26  =  Ezra  iv.  7-24 :  First  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple ;  intervention  of  the  Samaritans. 

Ch.  iii.  1— v.  3  = - :  Dispute  of  the  three  courtiers  of  Darius ; 

the  victory  of  the  Jewish  youth ;  decree  of  Darius  that  the  Jews 
might  return  and  that  the  Temple  and  the  cult  be  restored. 

Ch.  v.  4-6= - :  Beginningof  a  list  of  exiles  who  returned 

with  Zerubbabel. 

Ch.  v.  7-73=  Ezra  ii.  l-iv.5:  List  of  exiles  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel :  work  on  the  Temple ;  its  interruption  until  the 
time  of  Darius. 

Ch.  vi.-vii.  9=  Ezra  v.  1-vi.  18:  Correspondence  between  Si- 
sinnes  and  Darius  concerning  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Temple. 

Ch.  vii.  10-15  =  Ezra  vi.  10-22 :  Celebration  of  the  Passover  by 
the  Jews  “of  the  Captivity”  and  those  who  had  stayed  in  the 
land. 

Ch.  viii.  1-ix.  36  =  Ezra  vii.  1-x.  44 :  Return  of  exiles  under 
Ezra ;  abolishment  of  mixed  marriages. 

Ch.  ix.  37-55  =  Nehemiah  vii.  73— viii.  12:  The  reading  of  the 
Law. 

It  is  evident  that  the  compiler  of  I  Esdras  chose 
as  a  center  the  tale,  commonly  called  the  “  Dispute 
of  the  Courtiers,  ”  of  the  contest  among  the  three 
pages  in  waiting,  and  that  he  grouped  around  this 
tale  several  extracts  from  other  writings  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  it  its  historical  environment.  The 
results  of  the  contest  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Jewish  cult  and  community; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  leading  thought  of  the  entire 
work.  The  events  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  are  therefore  given  as  an  introduction,  and 
after  the  restoration  the  doings  of  Ezra,  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  Judaism,  are  related. 

There  are  several  discrepancies  to  be 
Purpose  noted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book, 
and  Origin,  first  of  all  in  the  central  episode.  The 
story  is  that  three  pages  of  King 
Darius  each  agree  to  write  “one  tiling  that  shall  be 
strongest,”  and  to  let  King  Darius  bestow  great 
honor  on  him  whose  answer  is  the  wisest.  The  first 
writes  “Wine”;  the  second,  “The  king”;  the  third, 
“Women,  but  above  all  things  truth.”  Then  they 
explain  their  answers.  The  third,  the  victor,  asks 
as  reward  the  return  of  the  Jews.  His  name  is  given 
as  “Zerubbabel  ”  in  iv.  13  and  as  “  Joakim  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel  ”  in  v.  5.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
original ;  at  the  same  time  the  second  part  of  his 
answer,  “truth,”  seems  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
original  story.  Other  discrepancies  are  found  in  the 
style  of  the  different  pieces  and  in  their  relative 


value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  originals. 
These  facts  indicate  that  several  individuals  must 
have  worked  over  the  book  before  it  received  its 
final  shape. 

Since  Josephus  ( c .  100  c.e.)  made  use  of  I  Esdras, 
and  since  it  is  very  likely  that  I  Esdras  iii.  1-2  was 
influenced  by  Estli.  i.  1-4,  the  book  was  probably 
compiled  in  the  last  century  before,  or  the  first  century 
of,  the  common  era.  It  lias  no  historical  value,  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  every  mark  of  a  true  midrasli,  in  which 
the  facts  are  warped  to  suit  the  pur- 
Date  pose  of  the  writer.  The  extracts  from 
and  Value,  other  Old  Testament  writings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  valuable  as  witnesses  of  an 
old  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  made  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  Septuagint  (see  Guthe  in  Kautzsch, 

“  Die  Apokryphen,”  i.  1  etseq .,  and  P. Yolz  in  Cheyne 
and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  ii.  1488-94). 

II  Esdras  :  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the 
profoundest  of  ail  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalypses 
is  known  in  the  Latin  Bible  as  “Esdrse  Quartus.” 
The  number,  which  usually  is  a  part  of  the  name, 
depends  upon  the  method  of  counting  the  canonical 
Ezra-Neliemiali  and  the  Greek  Ezra: 
Name  and  the  book  is  called  “I  Esdras”  in  the 
Versions.  Ethiopic,  “II  Esdras”  in  late  Latin 
manuscripts  and  in  the  English  Bible, 

“  III  Esdras  ”  in  other  Latin  manuscripts.  There  is 
another  division  in  Latin  Bibles,  separating  II  Es¬ 
dras  into  three  parts,  each  with  a  separate  number, 
of  which  the  main  part  is  “Esdne  Quartus.”  Greek 
Fathers  quote  it  as  yE cdpag  6  HpoQqrt/g  or  ’Att otiahvipig 
yE<7 6pa.  The  most  common  modem  name  is  “  I Y  Es¬ 
dras.”  Only  ch.  iii.-xiv.,  the  original  apocalypse, 
will  be  discussed  here.  The  original  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek,  as  has  been 
proved  by  Wellhausen,  Charles,  and  finally  by  Gun- 
I  kel;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  text  is 
extant.  From  the  Greek  were  made  the  following 
versions:  (1)  Latin,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
version;  (2)  Syriac;  (3)  Ethiopic;  (4)  and  (5)  two 
independent  Arabic  versions;  (6)  Georgian.  The 
Armenian  version  differs  from  the  others;  whether 
it  was  made  from  the  Syriac  or  from  a  separate 
Greek  version  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  book 
consists  of  seven  sections,  called  “vi- 
Contents.  sions  ”  since  Volkmar  (1863) :  1-3  treat 
chiefly  of  religious  problems;  4-6  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  eschatological  visions ;  7  tells  of  Ezra’s 
literary  activity  and  death. 

First  Vision  (iii.-v.  19):  41  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  ruin  of 
the  city,  I,  Salathiei  (the  same  is  Esdras),  was  in  Babylon,  and 
lay  troubled  upon  my  bed.”  Esdras  asks  God  how  the  misery 
*of  Israel  can  be  in  keeping  with  divine  justice.  The  answer  is 
given  by  Uriel:  God’s  ways  are  unsearchable  and  the  human 
mind  can  not  grasp  them ;  everything  will  be  clear  after  the  end 
of  this  world,  which  will  soon  come  to  pass.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  signs  of  the  end. 

Second  Vision  (v.  20-vi.  34):  Why  is  Israel  delivered  up  to  the 
heathen?  The  answer  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  vision: 
Man  can  not  solve  the  problem  ;  the  end  is  near.  Its  signs  are 
again  revealed. 

Ibird  Vision  (vi.  35-ix.  25):  Why  does  Israel  not  yet  possess 
the  world  ?  Answer :  The  present  state  is  a  necessary  transition 
to  the  future.  Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous :  few  will  he  saved  ;  Esdras  in¬ 
tercedes  for  the  sinners,  but  he  is  told  that  nobody  will  escape 
his  destiny. 

Fourth  Vision  (ix.  26-x.  59):  Vision  of  a  woman  mourning  for 
her  only  son.  Esdras  pictures  to  her  the  desolation  of  Zion. 
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suddenly  instead  of  the  woman  appears  a  “builded  city.” 
i  -  iel  explains  that  the  woman  represents  Zion. 

Fifth  Vision  (xi.,  XU.) :  Vision  of  an  eagle  which  has  three 
1,,'ads,  twelve  wings,  and  eight  smaller  wings  over  against 
and  which  is  rebuked  by  a  lion  and  then  burned.  The 
,, Idle’ is  the  fourth  kingdom  seen  by  Daniel;  the  Hon  is  the 

^sixth  Vision  (xiii.) :  Vision  of  a  man  who  burns  the  multitude 
limiting  him,  and  then  calls  to  himself  another  but  peaceable 
'multitude.  The  man  is  the  Messiah ;  the  first  multitude  are  the 

imers ;  the  second  are  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel. 

seventh  Vision  (xiv.):  The  restoration  of  the  Scnpture.  Es- 
dn.s  sitting  under  an  oak,  is  addressed  by  God  from  a  bush  and 
to'd  Unit  he  will  soon  he  translated ;  he  asks  for  the  restoration 
of  tlie  Law ;  God  commands  him  to  procure  many  tablets  and 
five  scribes ’and  to  tell  the  people  to  stay  away  for  forty  days. 
Fsdras  does  so,  and,  after  having  received  a  wondrous  drink, 
hpcrins  to  dictate.  Within  forty  days  are  written  ninety-four 
hooks,  of  which  twenty-four,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  canon,  are  to 
bo  published  and  seventy  to  be  kept  secret.  Esdras  translation 
is  found  only  in  the  Oriental  versions  ;  in  the  Latin  it  has  been 
omitted,  because  cb.  xv.  and  xvi.  were  added. 


The  author  wishes  to  console  himself  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  time  of  great  distress.  He  struggles  with 

:  the  deepest  religious  problems:  What 

Purpose  is  the  origin  of  suffering  and  evil  in 
and  Origin,  the  world?  Why  does  the  All-Right¬ 
eous  create  men,  who  He  knows  will 
suffer,  or  will  do  wrong  and  therefore  perish?  Why 
does  man  possess  the  mind  or  reason  which  makes 
him  conscious  of  these  things?  Throughout  these 
struggles  the  writer  strives  for  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Since  this  is  reserved  for  some  future  era,  he 
lays  much  stress  on  eschatology.  Confidence  in 
God’s  justice  underlies  all  his  thoughts. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  apocalypse 
was  written  by  one  author.  Kalisch  (“  Das  4te  Buch 
Esra,  ”  Gottingen,  1889)  tried  to  prove  that  it  had  five 
different  sources;  his  views  were  largely  adopted  by 
De  Faye  and  by  Charles.  But  Gunkel  rightly  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  uniform  character  of 
the  hook  forbids  its  reduction  to  several  independ¬ 
ent  documents,  and  that  its  repetitions  and  slight 
discrepancies  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  author  in  deal- 
in  o-  with  his  complicated  problems.  Closely  akin 
to°this  book  is  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch;  it  has 
therefore  been  suggested  that  both  might  have  been 
written  by  the  same  author.  Although  this  can 
not  be  proved,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  both  books 
were  composed  at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  the  prototype  of  the  other. 

Since  the  eagle  in  the  fifth  vision  undoubtedly 
represents  the  Roman  empire,  most  critics  agree¬ 
ing  that  the  three  heads  are  Vespa- 
Date  and  sian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  since 
Value.  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  so  oft¬ 
en  referred  to  must  be  that  by  Titus 
in  70  c.e.,  the  hook  must  date  from  the  last  quarter 
of  the  first  century— probably  between  90  and  96. 

II  Esdras  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  growth 
of  apocalyptic  literature :  the  misery  of  the  present 
world  leads  to  the  seeking  of  compensation  in  the 
happiness  of  the  future.  But  besides  its  historical 
value,  this  book  is  an  unusually  important  monu¬ 
ment  of  religious  literature  for  all  times. 

Additions:  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Latin  and  English 
versions  are  of  Christian  origin  (probably  second 
century),  and  describe  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  m 
favor  of  the  Christians.  Ch.  xv.  and  xvi.,  which 
predict  wars  and  rebuke  sinners  at  length,  may  be 


Jewish;  they  date  from  the  middle  or  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century. 

Bibliography  :  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  1898,  iii.  246-250  (con¬ 
tains  a  complete  bibliography);  Gunkel,  inKautzsch,  A.pokry~ 
phen,  etc.,  ii.331  efcsec/.;  idem,  Der  Prophet  Esra,  Tubingen, 

Q00’  E.  Li. 

The  author  of  II  Esdras,  also  called  “  the  prophet 
Ezra,”  in  all  probability,  as  shown  by  Wellhausen 
(“Skizzcn  und  Vorarbeiten,”  vi.  248  et  seq.),  had  be¬ 
fore  him  the  Baruch  Apocalypse,  written  under  the 
impression  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
Romans;  he  reasons  more  on  the  general  problems 
of  sin  and  death  and  on  tlie  design  of  God  regarding 
the  few  that  are  saved  than  on  the  national  prob¬ 
lem  of  Israel’s  adversity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  controversy  between  the  schools 
of  Shammai  and  of  Hillel  as  to  whether,  in  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  sin  and  sorrow,  “  it  is  good  for  man 

to  be  bora  or  not  ”  > 6m  K“OJC?  31D ;  ‘Er. 

18b),  the  author  sides  with  the  pessimistic  view  of 
the  former :  “  It  would  he  better  if  we  were  not  born 
than  to  live  in  sin  and  suffer,  not  knowing  why  ” 
(II  Esd.  iv.  12).  In  the  same  light  he  views  the 
final  judgment  of  man  by  God.  “  The  germ  of  evil 
sown  into  man  by  the  first  sin  of  Adam  (^uJ 

‘Ah.  Zarah  22b)  results  in  sin  and  damnation 
for  the  great  majority  of  men— indeed,  there  is  no 
man  who  sinnetli  not — and  makes  the  human  des¬ 
tiny  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  animal,  which  needs 
not  fear  the  great  Judgment  Day  (II  Esd.  vii.  45 
[R.  V.  115]  et  seq. ;  viii.  35).  The  author  recognizes 
God’s  love  for  all  His  creatures  (viii.  47),  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  greater  is  the  number  of  those  lost  than 
of  those  that  are  saved  (ix.  15),  hut  for  him  the  end 
must  he  unrelenting  justice  and  no  meicy  nor  any  in¬ 
tercession  of  saints;  truth  and  righteousness  alone 
must  prevail  (vii.  32-38  [R.  V.  102-115]).  Here,  too, 
the  author  differs  from  the  Hillelites,  who  teach  that 
those  souls  whose  merits  and  demerits  are  equal  are 
saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  (who  inclines  the  scale 
toward  mercy),  and  sides  with  the  Sliammaites,  who 
claim  that  these  souls  must  go  through  the  purga¬ 
tory  of  the  Gehenna  fire  before  they  are  admitted  into 
paradise  (Sanli.  xiii.  4;  R.  H.  16b).  In  another  re¬ 
spect  II  Esdras  (see  iii.  30,  ix.  22  etseq.,  xii.  34,  xni.  37 
et  seq.)  manifests  the  spirit  of  the  Sliammaites  m  find¬ 
ing  Messianic  salvation  granted  only  to  the  remnant 
0f° Israel,  for  it  is  Eliezer  the  Shammaite  who,  m 
opposition  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  denies  all  Gentiles 
a  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Tosef . ,  Sanli  xm.  2). 

In  regard  to  the  return  of  tlie  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  also, 
the  author  shares  the  view  of  Eliezer,  in  opposition 
to  Akiba,  that  they  will  take  part  in  the  Messianic 
redemption,  and  the  very  name  for  the  land  of  the 
exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes  used  by  him,  but  obviously 
misunderstood  by  the  translator,  rests  on  the  same 
Biblical  words  referred  to  by  the  two  tannaim 
“erez  aheret  ”  (another  land ;  Deut.  xxix.  2/ ;  II  Esd. 
xiii.  45,  comp.  40;  Sanh.  x.  3;  see  Arzareth) 

The  length  of  the  Messianic  time  is  stated  to  be  400 
years  (II  Esd.  vii.  28:  this  is  based  upon  Ps.  xc.  15 
and  Gen  x.  13 ;  comp.  Sanh.  99a :  Pesik.  R.  1).  Espe¬ 
cially  significant  is  the  apocalyptic  rign: foi :  the. Me* 
sianic  era  taken  from  Gen.  xxv.  26,  R.  V.  (  His 
Jacob’s?  hand  bad  bold  on  Esau’s  heel  ”),  which  is 
interpreted;  “The  end  of  Esau’s  [Edom  s]  reign  will 
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form  the  beginning  of  Jacob’s— that  is,  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s—  kingdom  ”  (II  Esd.  vi.  8,  exactly  as  in  Gen. 
R.  Ixiii. ;  comp.  Talk.).  For  other  parallels  to  rab¬ 
binical  sayings  of  the  first  century  see  Rosenthal, 
“Vier  Apocryphische  Bucher  aus  der  Zeit  unci 
Schule  R.  Akiba’s,”  18S5,  pp.  39-71.  Rosenthal  also 
thinks  (ib.  p.  40)  that  the  five  sages  who  during  forty 
days  put  into  writing  the  twenty-four  canonical  and 
seventy  hidden  (apocryphal)  books  dictated  by  Ezra 
under  inspiration  (II  Esd.  xiv.  23-46)  reflect  the 
work  of  the  five  disciples  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai. 

K 

ESHCOL:  1.  Brother  of  Mamre  and  Aner.  The 
three  brothers  were  princes  of  the  Amorites  and 
allies  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13),  whom  they  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  The  valle3r  from  which  the  spies  cut  the  large 
cluster  of  grapes  which  they  carried  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites  as  a  proof  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  land  (Num.  xiii.  23  et  seq.,  xxxii.  9;  Dcut.  i. 
24).  They  entered  this  valley  from  Hebron;  hence 
it  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  To  the  north 
of  the  present  El -Klialil  there  is  a  Wadi  Tuff  ah, 
which  is  still  famous  for  the  size  of  its  grapes.  In 
Num.  xiii.  24  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  Moses  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  “Eshcol”  (grape)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cluster  which  had  been  found  there. 
Bibliography  :  Edward  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches ,  i.  356. 

E.  G.  H.  E  K 

ESHTAOL  (^itir)G?K)  :  A  town  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33),  generally  mentioned  in 
company  with  Zoreah,  both  towns  being  allotted  to 
Dan  out  of  Judah  (ib.  xix.  41).  Between  these  two 
towns  there  was  a  place  named  “Mahan ell-dan,” 
the  scene  of  Samson’s  boyhood  and  place  where  the 

44  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times” 

(Judges  xiii.  So). 

E-  M.  Sel. 

ESHTEMOA  or  ESHTEMOH 

nDDC^N)  •  A  town  in  J udah  allotted  with  its  suburbs 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xv.  50,  xxi.  14;  I  Chron.  vi.  57). 
David  frequented  this  place  during  his  wanderings 
(I  Sam.  xxx.  28).  It  is  known  now  under  the  name 
of  “  Al-Samu‘a,”  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  He¬ 
bron  (Robinson,  “  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  ” 
ii.  626)..  In  I  Chron.  iv.  17  “Eshtemoa”  may  be 
taken  either  for  a  person  or  for  a  city,  but  in  verse 
19  “Eshtemoa  ”  certainly  represents  a  person. 

E-  G-  H-  M.  Sel. 

ESKELES,  BERNHARD,  FREIHERR 
VON:  Austrian  financier;  born  at  Vienna  1753; 
died  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  7,  1839.  He 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Rabbi  Berush  Eskeles. 

At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  a  commercial  house,  of  which  he  became  man¬ 
ager  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  met  with  reverses, 
and  lost  the  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  to  him! 

In  1774  he  returned  to  Vienna,  married  a  daughter 
of  Daniel  Itzig  of  Berlin,  and  entered  the  business 
of  his  brother-in-law  Arnstein,  with  whom  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  banking-house  of  Arnstein  and  Eskeles, 
which  came  into  great  prominence  during  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  At  this  period  Eskeles’  drawing¬ 
room  was  the  rendezvous  of  men  like  Talleyrand, 
Wellington,  Castlereagli,  Hardenberg,  and  Theodor 


Kdrner.  Eskeles’  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  this  time.  Ilis  advice  in  financial  mat¬ 
ters  was  frequently  sought  by  Joseph  II.,  and  later 
by  Francis  I.,  who  entrusted  him  with  many  im¬ 
portant  missions  to  foreign  countries.  He  was  sent 
to  Paris  and  Holland  in  1810.  Eskeles  was  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  (1816),  and 
its  director  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was  raised 
to  the  Austrian  nobility  iii  1797,  and  became  a  knight 
in  1811,  and  a  baron  in  1S22. 

Eskeles  took  little  interest  in  Jewish  affairs,  and 
during  his  short  term  of  office  as  representative  of 
the  Jewish  community  new  and  vexatious  meas¬ 
ures  were  introduced  which,  according  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  might  have  prevented  had  he  used 
his  influence.  He  was,  however,  the  founder  of 
several  charitable  institutions.  He  also  established, 
with  an  initial  contribution  of  50,000  gulden,  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  students.  His 
two  children,  a  son,  Denis,  Baron  de  Eskeles  (1803- 
1876),  and  a  daughter,  Countess  of  Wimpfen,  de¬ 
serted  the  Jewish  faith.  Denis,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  banking-house, 
married  Wilhelmina,  Baroness  Brentano-Cimaroli, 
and  by  his  death  the  male  line  of  the  house  became 
extinct. 
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ESKELES,  GABRIEL  BEN  JUDAH  LOW 

(also  known  as  Gabriel  of  Cracow):  Polish  rabbi ; 
died  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Feb.  2,  1718.  At  first 
dayyan  at  CracoAv  during  the  rabbinate  of  his 

teacher,  Aaron  Samuel  Eaidanower  (1671),  Eskeles 
successively  occupied  tlie  raLPinates  of  Olliusz,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  KiclCC,  Russian  Poland  (1684-93),  Prague 
(1693-98),  Metz  (1698-1709),  and  Nikolsburg  (1709- 
1718).  In  1698  Eskeles  was  a  delegate  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Posen  to  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  held 
at  the  fair  of  Jaroslav.  Considered  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Talmudists  of  his  time,  he  was  widely  consulted 
on  halakic  questions,  but  nearly  all  his  responsa  have 
been  lost.  One  is  quoted  by  Mei'r  Eisenstadt  iu  the 
“Panim  Me’irot”  (ii.,  No.  47).  He  is  also  quoted 
by  Jacob  b.  Benjamin  ha-Kohen  in  his  “Shab  Yn- 
‘akob.”  The  following  works  of  Gabriel  Eskeles 
still  exist  in  manuscript:  a  commentary  on  Abot: 
novelloe  on  Sliabbat;  homilies. 
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ESKELES,  ISSACHAR  BERUSH :  Austrian 
rabbi  and  financier;  born  1692;  died  at  Vienna  March 
2,  1753;  son  of  Gabriel  Eskeles  and  son-in-law  of 
Samson  Wertheimer.  Eskeles  called  himself  “Is- 
sachar  Berush  of  Cracow,”  although  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  his  father  was  rabbi  of  Olkusz,  Poland. 
Owing  to  his  family  connections,  Eskeles  was  named 
rabbi  of  Kremsir  in  1710,  when  lie  was  only  eighteen 
years  old;  but  as  he  had  to  absent  himself  very 
often  on  account  of  business  affairs,  he  had  in  his 
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house  u  substitute  rabbi  to  attend  to  rabbinical  mat¬ 
ters.  According  to  Frankl-Griin  (“  Gescliiclite  dcr 
juden  in  Kremsier,”  i.  84),  Eskeles  was  rabbi  at 
Kvemsir  from  1710  till  1719,  but  it  seems  from  other 
sources  that  he  settled  at  Vienna  before  1719.  In 
1718  he  succeeded  liis  father  in  the  rabbinate  of 
Nikolsburg,  without,  however,  leaving  his  residence 
in  Vienna,  where  he  was  associated  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  banking  business.  At  the  same  time 
Eskeles  was  the  “  Landesrabbiner  ”  of  Moravia.  On 
Sept.  10,  1725,  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  named  Es¬ 
keles  “  Landesrabbiner”  of  Hungary,  a  position  which 
had  been  occupied  by  his  deceased  father-in-law. 
Like  the  latter,  Eskeles  presided  at  Vienna  over  the 
rabbinical  court  of  Hungary,  which  dealt  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Hungarian  communities.  In  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  1725  Eskeles  signed  himself  “Issachar  Bar  of 
Cracow,  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg  and  Moravia,  Eisen- 
stadt,  and  Hungary,  and  of  the  district  of  Mayence.” 
From  Vienna  Eskeles  could  work  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  When  in  1742  a  heavy 
tax  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Moravia,  the 
exertions  of  Eskeles  and  Baron  d’ Aguilar  secured  its 
annulment  by  Maria  Theresa.  Another  decree,  ban¬ 
ishing  in  midwinter  of  1744-45  the  Jews  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  because  they  were  suspected  of  Prussian 
leanings,  was  revoked  upon  the  intercession  of  Es¬ 
keles  and  D’ Aguilar.  Eskeles  has  written  novella? 
on  Berakot,  as  yet  unpublished. 
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ESPERANSSA,  GABRIEL  :  Babbi  at  Safed 
contemporaneously  with  Jonathan  Galante  (middle 
of  seventeenth  century).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 

received,  as  an  orplian  into  tlie  house  of  a  woman 

by  the  name  of  Esperanssa,  who  adopted  and  ed¬ 
ucated  him,  and  whose  name  he  assumed.  Espe¬ 
ranssa  was  contentious  and  dogmatic;  but  was  a 
thorough  Talmudic  scholar.  He  left  several  works, 
but  only  the  collectanea  to  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
published  (Hayyim  Abulafia,  “  ‘EzHayyim,”  p.137). 
Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v. ;  Conforte, 

Kore  ha-Dorot ,  end.  _  „ 

k.  L.  Gru. 

ESPERANZA  ISRAELITICA.  See  Period¬ 
icals. 

ESPERIAL,  SAMUEL;  Physician  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  Spain.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
surgery  written  for  David  of  Jaen  in  Spanish,  but 
with  Hebrew  characters  (Vatican  MS.  No.  372). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Blbl.  Hebr.  i..  No.  2047 ;  Steinschneider, 
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ESPXNA,  ALFONSO  D’.  See  Spina,  Al¬ 
fonso  de. 

ESPINOSA,  BENJAMIN;  Italian  Hebraist 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  member  of  the  rabbin¬ 
ical  college  at  Leghorn.  He  published  w  Peri  ‘Ez  Ha- 
dar,”  a  ritual  for  certain  special  occasions,  Leghorn, 
1762,  and  “Yefeli  Nof,”  containing  seven  didactic 
poems  and  notes  on  the  chapter  in  Maimonides* 
code  dealing  with  the  implements  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  printed  in  Isaac  Nunes  Vaez’s  u  Siah.Yizliak,” 
ib.  1766.  A  number  of  Espinosa’s  works  exist  in 


manuscript;  as,  for  instance,  “Bet  ha-‘Ezer,”  a 
supercommentary  on  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Prophets  and  tiie  Hagiographa;  “Kon- 
teros  Yesod  ha-Kiyyum,”  in  which  he  defends  the 
traditional  text  of  the  prayers,  Altona,  1768  (see 
Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  No.  503);  “Sha‘ar 
Binyamin,”  rimed  rules  for  the  writing  of  a  Penta- 
teuch-scroll,  with  a  commentary;  and  “Newell  Ko- 
desh,”  on  the  architecture  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice ;  Neubauer,  Cat. Bodl. Hehr . 
MSS.  p.  805. 

D. 

ESRA,  ELIA:  Philanthropist;  born  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  Feb.  20, 1830;  son  of  David  Joseph  Esra;  died 
March,  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  mer¬ 
chants  of  India,  and  was  generally  known  as  “  the 
Indian  Rothschild.”  It  is  said  that  he  distributed 
10,000  francs  among  the  poor  every  month.  Esra 
built  a  large  synagogue  at  Calcutta,  which  he  called, 
after  his  father,  “Magen  Dawid.”  In  his  will  he 
directed  that  a  large  Talmudic  school  should  be  built 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  expense  of  his  estate. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif ,  iii.  118. 
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ESSEK :  Fortified  town  in  Austria-Hungary,  the 
second  largest  of  Croatia;  situated  on  the  Drave. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  18,000,  including 
1,600  Jews.  Jews  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
residence  there  until  1792.  They  were,  however, 
permitted  a  stay  of  twenty-four  hours  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trading.  As  traders  they  appeared  as  early 
as  1757,  although  decried  as  “pestilent  and  mangy 
sheep.”  In  1830  their  number,  though  small,  never¬ 
theless  permitted  of  religious  services;  and  in  1847 
the}r  organized  a  regular  congregation,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  forty  and  a  budget  of  663  gulden.  In 

1856  X>r.  Samuel  Spitzer  became  tlie  first  raWbi  and 

the  principal  of  the  congregational  school,  which  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  incorporation ;  in  1864  the 
hebra  kaddislia  was  established';  and  in  1867,  the 
membership  having  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  a  temple  was  built.  The  successor  of  Dr. 
Spitzer  was  Dr.  Armand  Kaminka  (1897-99);  the 
present  rabbi  of  Essek  is  Dr.  Simon  Ungar  of  the 
Budapest  Seminary. 

D,  G-  s* 

ESSEN  :  City  in  the  Prussian  district  of  Diissel- 
dorf  with  96,000  inhabitants  (1895),  including  about 
2,000  Jews.  It  developed  from  the  convent  of 
Essen,  and  until  1802  was  under  the  rule  of  its  ab¬ 
besses.  The  presence  of  Jews  in  Essen  is  first  shown 
in  a  document  of  Jan.  18,  1291,  in  which  the  chap¬ 
ter  at  Essen  cedes  the  right  of  an  esquire  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  Count  Eberhard  von  der  Mark,  the  abbess 
Bertha  II.  expressly  reserving  for  herself  all  rights 
over  the  Jews.  This  reservation  was  regularly  made 
on  the  selection  of  new  esquires.  In  1349-50,  under 
the  abbess  Katharina,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
the  city  under  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  wells. 
In  1399  Jews  are  found  on  the  tax-list,  one  of  whom 
was  the  first  Jew  to  be  admitted  (1491)  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  of  Steele. 

As  the  cit}'’s  struggle  against  chapter  and  abbess 
became  more  and  more  successful,  the  Jews  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  which  gradually 
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reduced  the  number  of  Jewish  residents  to  two 
families,  who  were  subjected,  especially  in  regard 
to  money  matters,  to  severe  and  irksome  ordinances. 
Of  the  Jewish  families  excluded  from  Essen,  some 
went  to  Emden,  some  to  Halberstadt  and  Deutz. 
The  “Memorbuch”  of  Halberstadt  mentions  Elijah 
the  Great  ha-Levi  of  Essen  (d.  1690).  He  was  the 
father  of  R  Moses  Kosmann  and  Judah  Lehmann, 
and  grandfather  of  the  court  agent  Belirend  Lehmann 
at  Halberstadt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  seven  Jewish  houses  in  the  city; 
at  its  end  there  were  twelve.  The  last  patent  of 
protection,  covering  nineteen  Jewish  families  in 
Essen,  and  drawn  up  (1808)  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  to  whose  kingdom  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  annexed  in  1S02,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Isaac  Hirscliland,  president  of  the  community.  At 
present  (1903)  the  community  numbers  350  families 
(about  2,000  individuals). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  community  worshiped  in 
a  hall.  The  first  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1808 
during  the  French  occupation.  Synagogue  and 
school  prospered  under  the  labors  (1S41-94)  of  the 
able  pedagogue  and  preacher  Moses  Blumenfeld, 
the  author  of  several  school-books.  Blumenfeld 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  city,  and  on  his 
death  (1902)  his  name  was  given  to  one  of  tire  city’s 
streets  (comp.  “Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1902,  p.  88). 
Since  1894  Dr.  Samuel  has  acted  as  rabbi.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  include  a  Jewish  elementary  school,  a 
literary  club,  a  library,  an  I.O.B.B.  lodge,  and  three 
charitable  societies.  There  are  also  nine  charitable 
foundations,  including  the  Karl  Beer  Fund  for  the 
promotion  of  handicrafts. 

Bibliography:  F.  Pli.  Fancke,  Gcsch.  dcs  Filrstcntfmmsund 
der  Stadt  Esnen,  Elberfelcl,  1851. 
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ESSENES  (etymology  doubtful;  probably  two 
words  are  represented,  “Essenes”  and  “Esstei”: 
Essenes  =  ’Ecra//wl  =  “the  modest,”  “hum¬ 

ble,”  or  “pious  ones”  [so  Josephus  in  most  passages; 
Pliny,  in  “Historia  Naturalis,”  v.  17,  used  “Es- 
seni  ”]  ;  Esscei  =  ’E<j<jalov  =  DWFI ,  the  “silent  ”  or 
“  reticent  ”  ones  [so  at  times  Josephus,  and  regularly 
Philo;  ’Ooualoi  in  Epiphanius] ;  others,  with  less 
probability,  derive  the  name  from  the  Syriac  “base,” 
pi.  “hasen,” status emphaticus  “hasaya”  [the pious; 
this  explanation  was  suggested  by  De  Sacy  and 
adopted  by  Ewald,  Wellhausen,  and  Schiirer] ;  from 
the  Aramaic  “  asa  ”  [=  “  to  heal,  ”  or  “  the  healers  ” ;  so 
Bellermann,  Herzfeld,  Geiger] ;  from  “  ‘asah  ”  [=“  to 
do,  ”  with  reference  to  the  “  fanshema‘aseh,”  the  men 
of  wondrous  practise:  Suk.  v.  4] ;  from  a  town  by 
the  obscure  name  of  “Essa”  [Josephus,  “Ant.” 
xiii.  15,  §  3;  so  HilgenfeldJ;  from  “baza”  [=“to 
see,”  “  seers  ”]  ;  from  “  ‘ashen  ”  [=“ strong  ”]  ;  from 
“  seha  ”  [—  “  to  bathe  ” ;  so  Graetz])  : 

A  branch  of  the  Pharisees  who  conformed  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  Levitical  purity  while  aspiring 
to  the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  They  lived  solely 
by  the  work  of  their  hands  and  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
munism,  devoted  their  time  to  study  and  devotion 
and  to  the  practise  of  benevolence,  and  refrained  as 
far  as  feasible  from  conjugal  intercourse  and  sensual 
pleasures,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  highest 


mysteries  of  heaven  and  cause  the  expected  Messianic 
time  to  come  (‘Ab.  Zarah  ix.  15;  Luke  ii.  25,  38; 
xxiii.  51).  The  strangest  reports  were  spread  about 
this  mysterious  class  of  Jews.  Pliny  ( l.c .),  speaking 
of  the  Essene  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  calls  it  the  marvel  of  the  world,  and  char¬ 
acterizes  it  as  a  race  continuing  its  existence  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  centuries  without  either  wives  and  children, 
or  money  for  support,  and  with  only  the  palm-trees 
for  companions  in  its  retreat  from  the  storms  of  the 
world.  Philo, who  calls  the  Essenes  “  the  holy  ones,” 
after  the  Greek  boioi,  says  in  one  place  (as  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  “Prmparatio  Evangelica,”  viii.  11)  that 
ten  thousand  of  them  had  been  initiated  by  Moses 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  sect,  which,  consisting  of 
men  of  advanced  years  having  neither  wives  nor 
children,  practised  the  virtues  of  love  and  holiness 
and  inhabited  many  cities  and  villages  of  Judea, 
living  in  communism  as  tillers  of  the  soil  or  as  me¬ 
chanics  according  to  common  rules  of  simplicity  and 
abstinence.  In  another  passage  (“  Quod  Omnis  Pro- 
bus  Liber,  ”  12  et  seq.)  he  speaks  of  only  four  thousand 
Essenes,  who  lived  as  farmers  and  artisans  apart  from 
the  cities  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  communism,  and 
who  condemned  slavery,  avoided  sacrifice,  abstained 
from  swearing,  strove  for  holiness,  and  were  partic¬ 
ularly  scrupulous  regarding  the  Sabbath,  which  da}' 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Law.  Josephus  (“  Ant.”  xv.  10,  §  4; 
xviii.  1,  §  5;  “B.  J.”  ii.  8,  §§  2-13)  describes  them 
partly  as  a  philosophical  school  like  the  Pythago¬ 
reans,  and  mystifies  the  reader  by  representing  them 
as  a  kind  of  monastic  order  with  semi-pagan  rites. 
Accordingly,  the  strangest  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  non-Jewish  writers,  men  like  Zeller, 
Ililgenfeld,  and  Schurer,  who  found  in  Essenism  a 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  pagan  ideas  and  customs,  ta¬ 
king  it  for  granted  that  a  class  of  Jews  of  this  kind 
could  have  existed  for  centuries  without  leaving  a 
trace  in  rabbinical  literature,  and,  besides,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  Josephus  describes  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  also  as  philosophical  schools  after  Greek 
models. 

The  Essenes,  as  they  appear  in  history,  were  far 
from  being  either  philosophers  or  recluses.  They 
were,  says  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xv.  10, 
The  §§  4-5),  regarded  by  King  Herod  as 
Essenes  in  endowed  with  higher  powers,  and 
History,  their  principle  of  avoiding  taking  an 
oath  was  not  infringed  upon.  Herod’s 
favor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Menahem,  one  of 
their  number  who,  excelling  in  virtuous  conduct  and 
preaching  righteousness,  piety,  and  love  for  human¬ 
ity,  possessed  the  divine  gift  of  prophecy,  had  pre¬ 
dicted  Herod’s  rise  to  royalty.  Whether  Sameas  and 
Pollio,  the  leaders  of  the  academy  (Abot  i.  11),  who 
also  refused  to  take  an  oath  (“Ant.”xv.  10,  §4), 
belonged  to  the  Essenes,  is  not  clear.  Menahem  is 
known  in  rabbinical  literature  as  a  predecessor  of 
Shammai  (Ilag.  ii.  2).  Of  Judas  the  Essene  Jose¬ 
phus  relates  (“Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §  2;  “B.  J.”  i.  3,  §  5) 
thatjie  once  sat  in  the  Temple  surrounded  by  his 
disciples,  whom  he  initiated  into  the  (apocalyptic) 
art  of  foretelling  the  future,  when  Antigonus  passed 
by.  Judas  prophesied  a  sudden  death  for  him,  and 
after  a  while  his  prediction  came  true,  like  every 
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other  one  he  made.  A  similar  prophecy  is  ascribed 
to  Simon  the  Essene  (“  Ant.  xvn.  13,  §  3 ;  B.  J .  m 
7  S  4)  who  is  possibly  identical  with  the  Simon  m 
Luke  ii.  25.  Add  to  these  John  the  Essene,  a  general 
in  the  time  of  the  Homan  war  (“  B.  J.  ”  ii.  20,  §  4 ;  iii. 

8  1),  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Essenes,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  were  men  of  intense  patriotic 
sentiment;  it  is  probable  that  from  their  ranks 
emanated  much  of  the  apocalyptic  literature.  Of 
one  only,  by  the  name  of  Banus  (probably  one  of  the 
Banna ’im ;  see  below),  does  Josephus  (“Vita,”  §2) 
relate  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  and  ascetic, 
maintaining  by  frequent  ablutions  a  high  state  of 
holiness;  he  probably,  however,  had  other  imita¬ 
tors  besides  Josephus. 

To  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  Essenes, 
the  start  must  be  made  from  the  fjasidim  of  the 
nre-Maccabean  time  (I  Mace.  ii.  42,  vii.  13;  II  Macc. 

1  xiv.  6),  of  whom  both  the  Pharisees 

and  the  Essenes  are  offshoots  (Well- 
liausen,  “  Israeli tisclie  und  Judische 
Gescliichte,”  1894,  p.  261).  Such 
“overrighteous  ones,”  who  would  not 
bring  voluntary  sacrifices  nor  take  an  oath,  are  al¬ 
luded  to  in  Eccl.  vii.  16,  ix.  2,  while  the  avoidance 
of  marriage  by  the  pious  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Wisdom  iii.  13-iv.  1  (comp.  II  Macc.  xiv.  6,  25). 
The  avoidance  of  swearing  became  also  to  a  certain 
extent  a  Pharisaic  rule  based  on  Ex.  xx.  7  (see  Taig. , 
Ned  8b*  Yer.  Ned.  iii.  38a;  Sotah  9b;  Ber.  33a); 
and  ‘the  rule  (Matt.  v.  37,  R.  V.)  “Let  your  speech 
be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay,”  is  also  Talmudic  (B.  M. 
49a).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Pharisees  (“  Perushim  ”)  and  Essenes  was 
never  very  clearly  drawn  (see  “  Perish  ut”  in  Abot 
iii.  13;  Sotali  iii.  4,  xi.  15;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  11; 
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Toll.  iv.  12;  B.  B.  60b). 

Thus  the  more  than  six  thousand  Pharisees  v  ho 
claimed  to  be  “  highly  favored  by  God  ”  and  to  pos¬ 
sess  by  “divine  inspiration  foreknowledge  of  things 
to  come,”  and  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  Herod,  predicting  his  downfall  while  promising 
children  to  Bagoas,  the  eunuch  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii.  2,  §  4),  were  scarcely  different  from  those  else¬ 
where  called  “Essenes”  (“Ant.”  xv.  10,  §  4). 

About  the  organization  of  the  ancient  Hasidim 
little  is  known;  but  each  Pharisee  had  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  certain  rites  to  membership 
‘ 4  The  in  the  association  (“  heber  ”  or  “  habu- 

Ancient  rah”),  receiving  the  name  “liaber” 
Hasidim.”  therefrom  (Dem.  ii.  3 ;  Tosef. ,  Dem.  ii. 

2;  Bek.  30b) ;  these  fraternities  assem¬ 
bled  not  only  for  worship  but  also  for  meals  (see  Gei¬ 
ger,  “  TJrschrift,  ”  pp.  122  et  seq. ).  The  Pharisaic  and 
Essene  system  of  organization  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  outset  the  same,  a  fact  which  implies  a  com¬ 
mon  origin.  A  remnant  of  this  Hasidean  brother¬ 
hood  seems  to  have  been  the  “  Nekiyye  ha-Da‘at” 
(the  pure-minded)  of  Jerusalem,  who  would  neither 
sit  at  the  table  or  in  court,  nor  sign  a  document,  with 
persons  not  of  their  own  circle  (Git.  ix.  8;  Sanli. 
23a).  They  paid  special  reverence  to  the  scroll  of  the 
Law  in  the  synagogue  (Masseket  Soferim,  xiv.  14). 

But  tradition  has  preserved  certain  peculiarities 
of  these  “  ancient  Hasidim  ”  (Hasidim  ha-rishomm) 
which  cast  some  light  on  their  mode  of  life.  (1)  In 
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order  to  render  their  prayer  a  real  communion  with 
God  as  their  Father  in  heaven,  they  spent  an  hour 
in  silent  meditation  before  offering  their  morning 
prayer  (comp.  Hid asc alia  in  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  59o), 
and  neither  the  duty  of  saluting  the  king  nor  immi¬ 
nent  peril,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  serpent  close  to 
their  heels,  could  cause  them  to  interrupt  their  prayer 
(Ber.  v.  1;  Tosef.,  Ber.  iii.  20;  Ber.  32b).  (2)  They 

were  so  scrupulous  regarding  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  that  they  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse 
on  all  days  of  the  week  except  Wednesday,  lest  in 
accordance  with  their  singular  calculation  of  the  time 
of  pregnancy  the  birth  of  a  child  might  take  place 
on  a  Sabbath  and  thereby  cause  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  day  (Niddah  38a,  b).  Peril  of  life  could  not 
induce  them  to  wage  even  a  war  of  defense  on 
the  Sabbath  (I  Macc.  ii.  38;  II  Macc.  v.  25,  xv.  4). 
(3)  They  guarded  against  the  very  possibility  of  be¬ 
ing  the  indirect  cause  of  injuring  their  fellow  men 
through  carelessness  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  ii.  6;  B.  K.  30a, 
50b;  comp.  Git.  7a:  “No  injury  is  ever  caused 
through  the  righteous  ”).  (4)  Their  scrupulousness 

concerning  “zizit”  (Men.  40b)  is  probably  only  one 
instance  of  their  strict  observance  of  all  the  com¬ 
mandments.  (5)  Through  their  solicitude  to  avoid 
sin  (whence  also  their  name  “  Yire’e  Het  ”  =  feaiers 
of  sin”:  Sliek.  vi.  6;  Sotali  ix.  15)  they  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  bringing  sin-offerings,  wherefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  R.  Judah,  they  made  Nazarite  vows  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  bring  offerings  of  their  own;  according 
to  R.  Simeon,  however,  they  refrained  from  bringing 
such  offerings,  as  they  were  understood  by  them  to  be 
“an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  committed  against 
the  soul”  (Num.  vi.  11,  Hebr.).  This  aversion  to 
the  Nazarite  vow  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
attitude,  as  it  was  shared  by  Simeon  the  Just  (Sifre, 
Num  22;  Ned.  10a).  (6)  Especially  rigorous  were 

they  in  regard  to  Levitical  purity  (‘Eduy.  viii.  4; 
Tosef.,  Oh.  iv.  6,  13,  where  “  zekenim  ha-rishonim” 
ftlie  ancient  elders]  is  only  another  name  for  “  Hasi¬ 
dim  ha-rishonim”;  see  Weiss,  “Dor,”i.  110);  they 
were  particularly  careful  that  women  in  the  men¬ 
strual  state  should  keep  apart  from  the  household, 
perform  no  household  duties,  and  avoid  attractive¬ 
ness  in  appearance  (Sifra,  Mezora*,.  end ;  Shab.  64b ; 
Ab.  R.  N.  ii. ;  “Baraita  di  Masseket  Niddah,”  in 
Horowitz’s  “Uralte  Tosefta,”  1890,  i.  5,  p.  16,  iff. 
2-3,  pp.  24-27;  “Pithe  Niddah,”  pp.  54  et  seq.). 
(7)  This,  however,  forms  only  part  of  the  general 
Hasidean  rule,  which  was  to  observe  the  same  degree 
of  Levitical  purity  as  did  the  priest  who  partook  of 
the  holy  things  of  the  Temple  (“okel  hullin  be-to- 
liorat  kodesh  ”) ;  and  there  were  three  or  four  degrees 
of  holiness,  of  which  the  Pharisees,  or  "haberim, 
observed  only  the  first,  the  Hasidim  the  higher  ones 
(Hag.  ii.  6-7;  Tosef.,  Dem.  ii.  2).  The  reason  for 
tlie  observance  of  such  a  high  degree  of  holiness 
must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  Levites  who  ate 
«  ma‘aser  ”  and  priests  who  ate  “terumah”  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  various  sacrifices  had  their  meals  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  and  had  to  be 
guarded  against  defilement. 

°  Upon  the  observance  of  the  highest  state  of  purity 
and  holiness  depended  also  the  granting  of  the  pnv- 
ilege,  accorded  only  to  the  elite  of  the  priesthood, 
of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Ho  y 
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Name  and  other  secret  lore.  “  The  Name  of  twelve 
letters  [see  God,  Names  op]  was,  after  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  apostas}",  entrusted  only  to  the 
The  Zenu‘im 7  [the  chaste  ones]  among  the 
“Zenu‘im,”  priesthood.  The  Name  of  forty-two 
or  Chaste  letters  was  entrusted  only  to  the  ‘  Za- 
Ones.  nua‘  5  and  ‘  ‘ Anaw  5  [the  chaste  and 
the  humble]  after  they  had  passed  the 
zenith  of  life  and  had  given  assurance  of  preserving 
it  [the  Name]  in  perfect  purity  ”  (Kid.  71a ;  Eccl.  R. 
iii.^  11;  Ter.  Yoma  89d,  40a).  There  was  a  twofold 
principle  undertying  the  necessity  of  perfect  chas¬ 
tity.  When  God  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  and  to 
the  people  of  Israel  they  were  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  sexual  intercourse,  Israel  for  the  time  being, 
Moses  for  all  time  (Sliab.  87a;  Pes.  87b;  Ab.  R.  N. 
ii.,  based  upon  Ex.  xix.  15;  Deut.  v.  27).  Those 
in  hope  of  a  divine  revelation  consequently  refrained 
from  sexual  intercourse  as  well  as  other  impurity 
(comp.  Rev.  xiv.  4;  Enoch,  lxxxiii.  2). 

But  there  was  another  test  of  chastity  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  name  of 
“Zenu‘im ”  (Essenes):  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  10-15 
comp.  Targ.  Yer.  ad  loc. ;  Sifra,  258;  Ber.  62a)  en¬ 
joins  modesty  in  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  body 
lest  the  Shekinah  be  driven  away  by  immodest  ex- 
posure.  Prayer  was  prohibited  in  presence  of  the 
nude  (Ber.  24b),  and  according  to  the  Book  of  Jubi¬ 
lees  (iii.  30  et  scq.,  vii.  20)  it  was  a  law  given  to 
Adam  and  Noah  “not  to  uncover  as  the  Gentiles  do.” 
The  chastity  (“zeni'ut”)  shown  in  this  respect  by 
King  Saul  and  his  daughter  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  4;  II  Sam. 
vi.  16)  gave  him  and  his  household  a  place  in  rab¬ 
binical  tradition  as  typical  Essenes,  who  would  also 
observe  the  law  of  holiness  regarding  diet  and  dis¬ 
tribute  their  wealth  among  the  (poor)  people  (Pesik. 

R.  15;  Midr.  Teh.  vii.;  Num.  R.  xi. ;  Meg.  13b; 
Ter.  Suk.  v.  55c).  Every  devotee  of  the  Law  was 
expected  to  be  a  “zanua‘  ”  (Abot  vi.  1 ;  Niddali  12a; 
Derek  Erez  Zuta  vii.),  such  as  were  Rachel  and 
Esther  (Meg.  13b),  Ilanan  ha-Nehba,  the  grandson 
of  Onias  the  Saint  (Ta'an.  23b),  R.  Akiba  (Ket.  62b), 
and  Judah  lia-Nasi  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  72b). 

The  name  “Zenu'im,”  which  is  replaced  or  ex¬ 
plained  by  “  Kesherim  ”  (the  blameless  ones),  another 
name  for  “  Hasidim  ”  (Yer.  Dem.  vi.  25d ;  Yer.  Yoma 
iii.  40d ;  comp.  Tosef.,  Dem.  vi.  6;  Ned.  i.  1;  Ab. 

R.  N.,  text  B,  iv.,  ed.  Scliechter,  p.  14,  and  comp, 
note  on  p.  15),  is  also  applied,  like  the  term  “Hasli- 
sha’im  ”  (see  below),  to  those  reticent  ones  to  whom 
a  secret  may  be  confided;  e.cj.,  secret  scrolls  con¬ 
cerning  the  Temple  service  were  entrusted  to  them 
(Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii.  7;  Yer.  Yoma  iii.  41a).  It  is  not 
always  clear,  however,  whether  the  name  denotes 
the  Essenes  or  simply  the  modest  ones 
The  “Hash-  as  a  class  (see  Dem.  vi.  6;  Ma‘as  Sh 
sha’im,”  v.  1 ;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii.  6).  R.  Simeon 
or  Secret  the  Zanua*,  who,  while  disregarding 
Ones.  the  Temple  practise,  shows  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  high  priest  (Tosef., 
Kelim  B.  B.  i.  6),  appears  on  all  accounts  to  have 
been  an  Essene  priest.  In  an  old  Armenian  version  of 
Philo  s  dictionary  of  Hebrew  names  “Essene  ”  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  “in  silence  ”  (Philo,  “De  Yita  Contempla 
tiva,”  ed.  Conybeare,  p.  247).  The  suggestion  may 
be  made  that  the  Hashsha’ira,  “  the  observers  of  se 


erecy, ”  designated  also  “  the  sin-fearing, ”  who  “had  a 
chamber  called  ‘  lislikat  hashsha’im 7  in  the  Temple 
where  they  deposited  their  gifts  of  charity  in  secret 
and  whence  the  respectable  poor  drew  their  support 
in  secrecy,”  were  the  same  Essenes  from  whom  “the 
Gate  of  the  Essenes  ”  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  v.  42)  derived  its  name.  According  to  Tosef., 
Shek.  ii.  16,  these  Hashsha’im  had  in  every  city  a 
special  chamber  for  their  charity-box,  so  that  money 
could  be  deposited  and  taken  in  secret,  a  thing  that 
could  only  be  done  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
money  belonged  to  all  alike ;  and  since  each  city  had 
its  administrative  body  consisting  of  its  best  men, 
who  took  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  charity  (Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  6,  16;  Tosef.,  Sheb,  vii. 
9),  it  is  probable  that  these  Essene-like  ascetics 
(“  Zenu  ‘im  ” :  Tosef. ,  Peah,  ii.  18)  followed  their  own 
traditions,  though  they  probably  also  came  under 
the  general  administration. 

The  explanation  of  7E ogcllol  given  by  Suidas  (= 
&eop?/T/.Koi  =  “men  of  contemplation,”  or  “mystics”) 
suggests  that  the  name  “Hashsha’im,”  like  “  Ze¬ 
nu ‘im,”  denoted  men  entrusted  with  the  secret  lore 
“given  in  a  whisper”  (Hag.  13a,  14a;  Gen.  R.  iii.). 

Another  name  denoting  a  class  of  pietistic  extre¬ 
mists  showing  points  of  contact  with  the  Essenes  is 
“  Watikim  ”  (men  of  firm  principles:  Sifre,  Num.  92; 
Sifre,  Deut.  13;  Miiller,  “Masseket  Soferim,”  1878, 
p.  257,  who  identifies  them  with  the  Essenes).  “  The 
Watikim  so  arranged  their  morning  prayer  as  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  Sliema‘  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  sun 
came  out  in  radiance  ”  (Ber.  9b ;  comp 
Watikim”  Wisdom  xvi.  28;  II  Macc.  x.  28);  the 
and  Holy  Watikim  closed  the  prayers  “  Malkiy- 
Ones.”  yot,  Shofarot”  and  “Zikronot”  with 
Pentateuch  verses  (R.  II.  32b).  As 
holders  of  ancient  traditions,  they  placed  their  own 
custom  above  the  universally  accepted  halakali  (Mas¬ 
seket  Soferim,  xiv.  18).  Still  another  name  which 
deserves  special  consideration  is  “kadosli”  (saint). 

“  Such  is  he  called  who  sanctifies  himself,  like  the 
INazir,  by  abstaining  from  enjoyments  otherwise 
permissible”  (Ta‘an.  11a,  b;  Yeb.  20a;  comp.  Nid- 
dah  12a,  where  the  word  “Zanu‘a  ”  is  used  instead). 
Menahem  bar  Simai  is  called  “son  of  the  saints” 
because  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  coin  which  bore 
the  image  of  the  emperor  or  pass  under  the  shadow 
of  an  idol  (Pes.  104a;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  iii.  42c,  43b, 
where  he  is  called  “Nahum,  the  most  holy  one”)! 

In  Jerusalem  there  existed  down  to  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  a  community  by  the  name  of  “  The  Holy  Con¬ 
gregation  ”  (‘Edah  Kedoshali,  or  Kehala  Kaddisha), 
which  insisted  on  each  member  practising  a  trade 
and  devoting  a  third  part  of  the  day  to  the  study  of 
the  Torah,  a  third  to  devotion,  and  a  third  to  work: 
probably  a  survival  of  an  Essene  community  (Eccl 
R.  ix.  9;  Ber.  9b;  Tamid  27b). 

In  this  connection  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  “ Banna’im  ”  (builders:  Mik.  ix.  6;  Shab.  114a) 
whom  Frankel  (“  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Religiosen  In- 
teressen  des  Judentliums,”  1846,  p.  455)  with  great 
plausibility  identifies  with  the  Essenes.  Originally 
applied  to  a  gild  of  builders  belonging  to  the  Essenes 
(see  “Polistes,”  below;  comp.  Abba  Kolon  “the 
Builder,”  Cant.  R.  i.  6;  Abba  Joseph  the  Builder, 

Ex.  R.  xiii. ;  the  “Bannai  ”  [Builder]  in  the  company 
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of  K  Gamaliel,  who  was  to  hide  in  the  walls  the 
Targum  to  Job,  Tosef.,  Shab.  xiii.  2),  their  name  was 
given  the  meaning  of  builders  of  a  higher  world  and 
afterward  applied  to  the  Rabbis  in  general  (Ber.  64a; 
Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40;  Yer.  Git.  vii.  48d;  Ex.  R.  xxiii. ; 
comp.  otKodofielv  in  the  “  Ridascalia  ”  and  the  Pauline 
writings).  Each  hermit  built  his  house  himself; 
lienee  the  names  “Banus”  and  “Bannaia,”  adopted 
by  men  whose  type  was  the  legendary  Benaiah  ben 
Jehoiada  (Ber.  4a;  18a,  b). 

The  name  of  the  Hasidim  of  olden  times  is  coupled 
with  that  of  the  “  Anslie  Ma'aseli  ”  (men  of  miracu¬ 
lous  deeds:  Suk.  v.  4),  a  fact  which  shows  that  both 
belonged  to  the  same  class.  Hanina  b.  Rosa  is 
called  the  last  of  “the  miracle-workers”  (Sotali  ix. 

15).  But  the  Hasidim  remained  won- 
Survivals  der-workers  in  Talmudic  times  (Ber. 

of  the  18b;  Lev.  R.  xxii.,  where  “isli  ha- 
Hasidim.  ma'aseli”  is  translated  into  “ ‘askan 
bi-debarim  ”).  In  fact,  there  existed 
books  containing  miraculous  stories  of  the  Hasidim, 
a  considerable  number  of  which  were  adopted  by 
Talmud  and  Midrash  (see  Eccl.  R.  ix.  10),  just  as 
there  existed  secret  scrolls  (“  Megillot  Setarim  ”)  and 
ethical  rules  of  the  Hasidim  (“Mishnat”  or  “Me- 
gillat  Hasidim  ”)  to  which  allusion  is  made  here  and 
there  in  the  Talmud  (Yer.  Ter.  viii.  46b;  Yer.  Ber. 
ix.  14d),  and  the  contents  of  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  pseudepi graphic  and  early  non-Tal- 
mudic  literature  (see  Horowitz,  l.c.).  The  Hasidim 
mentioned  in  old  baraitas  like  Temurah  (15b)  and 
Sotah  (ix.  15),  and  in  Abot  de-Rabbi  Hatan  (viii.), 
who  spent  their  time  on  works  of  charity,  are  none 
other  but  survivals  of  the  ancient  Hasidim.  The 
Hasidean  traditions  may,  therefore,  be  traced  from 
Jose  ben  Joezer,  the  martyr-saint  and  Hasidean 
leader  of  the  Maccabean  time  (II  Macc.  xiv.  87, 
where  “Razis”  is  a  corruption  of  the  name;  Gen. 
R.  lxv. ;  Frankel,  in  “  Monatsschrift, ”  lii.  406  [1851], 
down  to  Phinelias  b.  Jair,  who  was  both  in  theory 
and  in  practise  a  disciple  of  the  Hasidim  (see  Bacher, 
“Ag.  Tan.”  ii.  594  et  seq.);  indeed,  there  is  little  in 
Essene  life  which  does  not  find  its  explanation  in 
rabbinical  sources. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  description 
of  the  Essenes  given  by  Philo  and  Josephus  will  be 
better  understood  and  appreciated.  Philo  describes 
them  in  his  earlier  work,  “  Quod  Omnis  Probus 
Liber,”  §  12,  as 

“a  number  of  men  living  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  over  4,000 
according  to  my  judgment,  called  k  Essmi 1  (oo-ioc)  from  their 
saintliness  (though  not  exactly  after  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
language) ,  they  being  eminently  worshipers  of  God  ( BepairevTai 
©eoO) — not  in  the  sense  that  they  sacrifice 
Philo’s  Ac-  living  animals  (like  the  priests  in  the  Temple), 
count  of  the  but  that  they  are  anxious  to  keep  their  minds 

Essenes.  in  a  priestly  state  of  holiness.  They  prefer  to 
live  in  villages  and  avoid  cities  on  account  of 
the  habitual  wickedness  of  those  who  inhabit  them,  knowing,  as 
they  do,  that  just  as  foul  air  breeds  disease,  so  there  is  danger  of 
contracting  an  incurable  disease  of  the  soul  from  such  bad  asso¬ 
ciations”  (comp.  Ex.  R.  xii. :  “  Moses  should  not  pray  to  God  in 
a  city  full  of  idols”). 

This  fear  of  contamination  is  given  a  different 
meaning  by  Philo  (“He  Vita  Contemplativa,”  ed. 
Conybeare,  pp.  58,  206).  Speaking  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  he  says: 

“  Some  cultivate  the  soil,  others  pursue  peaceful  arts,  toiling 
only  for  the  provision  of  their  necessary  wants.  .  .  .  Among  all 


men  they  alone  are  without  money  and  without  possession,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  the  richest  of  all,  because  to  have  few 
wants  and  live  frugally  they  regard  as  riches  [comp.  Abot  iv. 

1 :  “  Who  is  rich  ?  Who  is  contented  with  his  lot  ?  for  it  is 
said :  ‘  When  thou  eatest  the  labor  of  thy  hands  happy  art  thou 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  ’  ”  (Ps.  cxxviii.  2,  Hebr.)].  Among 
them  there  is  no  maker  of  any  weapon  of  war  [comp.  Shab.  vi. 
4],  nor  any  trader,  whether  huckster  or  dealer  in  large  mer¬ 
chandise  on  land  or  sea,  nor  do  they  follow  any  occupation  that 
leads  to  injustice  or  to  covetousness  ”  (comp.  Kid.  iv.  11 ;  Tosef., 
Kid.  v.  15 ;  Masseket  Soferim,  xv.  10 ;  all  these  passages  being 
evidences  of  the  same  spirit  pervading  the  Pharisaic  schools) . 

“  There  is  not  a  single  slave  among  them,  but  they  are  all 
free,  serving  one  another ;  they  condemn  masters,  not  only  as 
representing  a  principle  of  unrighteousness  in  opposition  to  that 
of  equality,  but  as  personifications  of  wickedness  in  that  they 
violate  the  law  of  nature  which  made  us  all  brethren,  created 
alike.”  [This  means  that,  so  far  from  keeping  slaves,  the  Es¬ 
senes,  or  Hasidim,  made  it  their  special  object  to  ransom  cap¬ 
tives  (see  Ab.  R.  N.  viii.;  Talan.  22a;  Hul.  7a);  they  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  and  taught  them  the  Law,  which  says :  “  They  are 
My  servants  (Lev.  xxv.  42),  but  should  not  be  servants  of  serv¬ 
ants,  and  should  not  wear  the  yoke  of  flesh  and  blood  ”  (Targ. 
Yer.  to  Deut.  xxiii.  16-17 ;  Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  5 ;  Kid.  22b.;  comp. 
38b ;  Abot  i.  10 :  “  Hate  mastership  !  ”  Abot  vi.  2.  In  regard  to 
their  practise  of  mutual  service  comp.  Kid.  32b ;  Luke  xxii.  27; 
John  xiii.  1  et  seq.).] 

“  Of  natural  philosophy  .  .  .  they  study  only  that  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  existence  of  God  and  the  beginning  of  all  things 
[“ma‘ase  merkabah”  and  “inakaseh  be- 
Study  of  reshit  ”],  otherwise  they  devote  all  their  atten- 
the  Law.  tion  to  ethics,  using  as  instructors  the  laws  of 
their  fathers,  which,  without  the  outpouring  of 
the  divine  spirit  [“ruah  ha-kodesh”],  the  human  mind  could 
not  have  devised.  These  are*  especially  taught  on  the  seventh 
day,  when,  abstaining  from  all  other  work,  they  assemble  in  their 
holy  places,  called  synagogues,  sitting  in  rows  according  to  their 
age,  the  younger  ones  listeningwith  becoming  attention  at  the 
feet  of  the  elder  ones.  One  takes  up  the  holy  book  and  reads 
aloud,  another  one  from  among  the  most  learned  comes  forward 
and  explains  whatever  may  not  have  been  understood— for,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  ancient  traditions,  they  obtain  their  philosophy  by 
means  of  allegorical  interpretation  ”  (comp,  the  name  of  “dore- 
she  reshumot,”  allegorists,  B.  K.  82a). 

“Thus  they  are  taught  piety,  holiness,  righteousness,  the  mode 
of  governing  private  and  social  affairs,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  conducive  or  harmful  or  indifferent  to  truth,  so  that  they  may 
choose  the  one  and  shun  the  other,  their  main  rule  and  maxim 
being  a  threefold  one :  love  of  God,  love  of  manhood  (self- 
control),  and  love  of  man.  Of  the  love  of  God  they  exhibit 
myriads  of  examples,  inasmuch  as  they  strive  for  a  continued, 
uninterrupted  life  of  purity  and  holiness  ;  they  avoid  swearing 
and  falsehood,  and  they  declare  that  God  causes  only  good  and 
no  evil  whatsoever  [comp. “  kol  de-‘abed  Rahmana  le-tab  ''abed,” 
“What  the  Merciful  does  is  for  the  good,”  Ber.  60b].  Their 
love  of  virtue  is  proved  by  their  freedom  from  love  of  money,  of 
high  station,  and  of  pleasure,  by  their  temperance  and  endur¬ 
ance,  by  their  having  few  wants,  by  tlieir  simplicity  and  mild 
temper,  by  their  lack  of  pride,  by  their  obedience  to  the  Law, 
by  their  equanimity,  and  the  like.  Of  their  love  for  man  they 
give  proof  by  their  good  will  and  pleasant  conduct  toward  all 
alike  [comp.  Abot  i.  15,  iii.  12:  11  Receive  every  man  with  a 
pleasant  countenance!”],  and  by  their  fellowship,  which  is 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

“  No  one  possesses  a  house  absolutely  his  own,  one  which  does 
not  at  the  same  time  belong  to  all ;  for  in  addition  to  living  to¬ 
gether  in  companies  [“  haburot”]  their  houses 
Their  Com-  are  open  also  to  their  adherents  coming  from 
munism.  other  quarters  [comp.  Abot  i.  5].  They  have  one 
storehouse  for  all,  and  the  same  diet ;  their  gar¬ 
ments  belong  to  all  in  common,  and  their  meals  are  taken  in  com¬ 
mon.  .  .  .  Whatever  they  receive  for  their  wages  after  having  . 
worked  the  whole  day  they  do  not  keep  as  their  own,  but  bring 
into  the  common  treasury  for  the  use  of  all ;  nor  do  they  neglect 
the  sick  who  are  unable  to  contribute  their  share,  as  they  have  in 
their  treasury  ample  means  to  offer  relief  to  those  in  need. 
[One  of  the  two  Hasidean  and  rabbinical  terms  for  renouncing 
all  claim  to  one’s  property  in  order  to  deliver  it  over  to  common 
use  is  “hefker”  (declaring  a  thing  ownerless ;  comp.  Sanb.  49a); 
Joab,  as  the  type  of  an  Essene,  made  his  house  like  the  wilder¬ 
ness— that  is,‘ ownerless  and  free  from  the  very  possibility  of 
tempting  men  to  theft  and  sexual  sin — and  he  supported  the 
poor  of  the  city  with  the  most  delicate  food.  Similarly.  King 
Saul  declared  his  whole  property  free  for  use  in  warfare  (Yalk., 
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Sam.  i.  138).  The  other  term  is  “hekdesh  nekasim”  (conse¬ 
crating  one’s  goods;  comp.  4Ar.  vi. ;  Pes.  57:  “The  owners  of 
the  mulberry-trees  consecrated  them  to  God  ” ;  Ta‘an.  24a: 
“  Eliezer  of  Beeroth  consecrated  to  charity  the  money  in¬ 
tended  for  his  daughter’s  dowry,  saying  to  his  daughter,  *  Thou 
shalt  have  no  more  claim  upon  it  than  any  of  the  poor  in 
Israel.’  ”  Jose  ben  Joezer,  because  he  had  an  unworthy  son, 
consecrated  his  goods  to  God  (B.  B.  133b).  Formerly  men  used 
to  take  all  they  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor  (Luke  xviii.  22);  in 
Usha  the  rabbis  decreed  that  no  one  should  give  away  more 
than  the  fifth  part  of  his  property  (4Ar.  2Sa;  Tosef.,  4Ar.  iv.  23; 
Ket.  50a).]  They  pay  respect  and  honor  to,  and  bestow  care 
upon,  their  elders,  acting  toward  them  as  children  act  toward 
their  parents,  and  supporting  them  unstintingly  by  their  handi¬ 
work  and  in  other  ways  ”  (comp.  B.  M.  ii.  11). 

Not  even  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  continues  Pliilo, 
possibly  with  reference  to  King  Herod,  have  ever 
been  able  to  bring  any  charge  against  these  holy  Es¬ 
senes,  but  all  have  been  compelled  to  regard  them  as 
truly  free  men.  In  Philo’s  larger  work  on  the  Jews, 
of  which  only  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
Eusebius’  “Praeparatio  Evangelica”  (viii.),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  Essenes  is  given  (cli.  xi.): 

“Our  lawgiver,  Moses,  has  trained  thousands  of  disciples 
who,  on  account  of  their  saintliness,  I  believe,  are  honored  with 
the  name  of  Essmi.  They  inhabit  many  cities  and  villages,  and 
large  and  populous  quarters  of  Judea.  Their  institution  is  not 
based  upon  family  connections,  which  are  not  matters  of  free 
choice,  but  upon  zeal  for  virtue  and  philanthropy.  There  exist 
no  new-born  children,  and  no  youth  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
in  the  Essene  community,  since  the  dispositions  of  such  youth 
are  unstable  on  account  of  fcbeir  immaturity;  but  all  are  full- 
grown  men,  already  declining  toward  old  age 
The  Essenes  [compare  the  meaning  of  44  zekenim  ”],  such  as 
Advanced  are  no  longer  carried  away  by  the  vehemence 
in  Years,  of  the  flesh  nor  under  the  influence  of  their 
passions,  hut  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  genuine 
and  true  liberty.”  [This  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  Esse- 
nism  (comp.  Pliny,  lx.),  and  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored. 
The  divine  command  to  marry  and  preserve  the  race  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  obeyed  by  every  young  man  before  the  close 
of  his  twentieth  year  (Kid.  29b),  and  he  has  not  discharged  his 
obligation  until  he  has  been  the  father  of  at  least  two  children, 
two  sons  according  to  the  Shammaites,  according  to  the  Hillelites 
one  son  and  one  daughter  (Yeb.  vi.  6).  it  was  therefore  only 
at  an  advanced  age  that  it  was  considered  an  act  of  extreme 
piety  44  to  leave  children,  wife,  and  friends  behind  in  order  to 
lead  a  life  of  contemplation  in  solitude  ”  (Philo,  “  De  Vita  Con- 
templativa,”  ed.  Conybeare,  p.  49).] 

Philo  says  here  also  that  the  Essenes  have  no  property  of 
their  own,  not  house  or  slave  or  farm,  nor  flocks  and  herds, 
but  hold  in  common  everything  they  have  or  obtain;  that 
they  either  pursue  agriculture,  or  tend  to  their  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  beehives,  or  practise  some  handicraft.  Their  earn¬ 
ings,  he  continues,  are  given  in  charge  of  an  elected  steward, 
who  at  once  buys  the  food  for  their  meals  and  whatever  is 
necessary  for  life.  Every  day  they  have  their  meals  together; 
they  are  contented  with  the  same  food  because  they  love  frugal¬ 
ity  and  despise  extravagance  as  a  disease  of  body  and  soul. 
They  also  have  their  dress  in  common,  a  thick  cloak  in  winter 
and  a  light  mantle  in  summer,  each  one  being  allowed  to  take 
whichever  he  chooses.  If  any  one  be  sick,  be  is  cured  by  med- 
cines  from  the  common  stock,  receiving  the  care  of  all.  Old 
men,  if  they  happen  to  be  childless,  end  their  lives  as  if  they  were 
blessed  with  many  and  well-trained  children,  and  in  the  most 
happy  state,  being  treated  with  a  respect  which  springs  from 
spontaneous  attachment  rather  than  from  kinship.  Especially  do 
they  reject  that  which  would  dissolve  their  fellowship,  namely, 
marriage,  while  they  practise  continence  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  no  one  of  the  Essmi  takes  a  wife.  (What  follows  regarding 
the  character  of  women  probably  reflects  the  misogynous 
opinion  of  the  writer,  not  of  the  Essenes.)  Philo  concludes  with 
a  repetition  of  the  remark  that  mighty  kings  have  admired 
and  venerated  these  men  and  conferred  honors  upon  them. 

In  his  “Antiquities”  (xiii.  5,  §  9),  Josephus  speaks 
of  the  Essenes  as  a  sect  which  had  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  which  teaches  that  all 
things  are  determined  by  destiny  (ei/iap/uv/?),  and  that 


nothing  befalls  men  which  has  not  been  foreordained ; 
whereas  the  Pharisees  make  allowance  for  free  will, 
and  the  Sadducees  den}"  destiny  altogether.  This 
refers  not  so  much  to  the  more  or  less 
Josephus’  absolute  belief  in  Providence  (comp. 
Account,  the  saying,  “Ha-kol  bi-yedc  sliama- 
yini  ”  =  “  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God  ”  : 
Ket.  30a;  Ber.  33b;  and  B.  Akiba’s  words,  “Every¬ 
thing  is  foreseen,  but  freewill  is  given,”  Abot  iii. 
15),  which  the  Sadducees  scarcely  denied,  as  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  future  (political)  events,  which 
the  Essenes  claimed  (comp.  Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xv.  10, 
§  5,  et  al.) ;  the  Pharisees  were  more  discreet,  and  the 
Sadducees  treated  such  prophecies  with  contempt. 
In  “Ant.”  xviii.  1,  §§  2-6,  Josephus  dwells  at  some¬ 
what  greater  length  on  what  he  assumes  to  be  the 
three  Jewish  philosophical  schools.  Of  the  Essenes 
he  says  that  they  ascribe  all  things  to  God,  that 
they  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
reward  of  righteousness  must  be  fought  for  (by  mar¬ 
tyrdom). 

44  When  they  send  gifts  to  the  Temple  they  do  not  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  because  of  the  different  degrees  of  purity  and  holiness 
they  claim ;  therefore  they  keep  themselves  away  from  the  com¬ 
mon  court  of  the  Temple  and  bring  offerings  [vegetable  sacri¬ 
fices]  of  their  own.  [This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  they 
opposed  animal  sacrifices  on  principle,  but  that  they  brought  no 
free-will  offerings  for  reasons  of  their  own ;  see  above.]  They 
excel  all  men  in  conduct,  and  devote  themselves  altogether  to 
agriculture.  Especially  admirable  is  their  practise  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which,  while  the  like  may  have  existed  among  Greeks  or 
barbarians  for  a  little  while,  has  been  kept  up  by  them  from 
ancient  days  [e*  TraAcuoO];  for  they,  like  the  Spartans  of  old  and 
others,  have  still  all  things  in  common,  and  a  rich  man  has  no 
more  enjoyment  of  his  property  than  he  who  never  possessed 
anything.  There  are  about  4,000  men  who  live  in  such  manner. 
They  neither  marry,  nor  do  they  desire  to  keep  slaves,  as  they 
think  the  latter  practise  leads  to  injustice  [comp.  Abot  ii.  7: 

44 Many  men  servants,  much  theft”],  and  the  former  brings 
about  quarrels ;  but,  living  to  themselves,  they  serve  one  an¬ 
other.  They  elect  good  men  [“  tobim  ” ;  see  Charity]  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wages  of  their  labor  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
priests  for  the  preparation  [consecration  V]  of  their  bread  and 
meat.  They  all  live  alike,  and  resemble  most  the  [holy  unmar¬ 
ried]  city-builders  [pioneers]  of  the  Dacae  ”  (comp.  Strabo,  vii.  33) . 

The  chief  information  concerning  the  Essenes  is 
given  in  “De  Bello  Judaico”  (ii.  8,  §§  2-13).  But 
this  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  another 
source  and  worked  over,  as  the  description  preserved 
in  Hippolytus*  “Refutatio  Omnium  Hseresium” 
(ix.  18-28)  presents  a  version  which,  unobserved  by 
most  writers,  differs  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  Josephus,  being  far  more  genuinely  Jewish,  and 
showing  greater  accuracy  in  detail  and  none  of 
the  coloring  peculiar  to  Josephus  (see  Duncker’s 
ed. ,  Gottingen,  1859,  p.  472,  note).  The  following 
is  Hip  poly  tus’  version,  the  variations  in  Josephus’ 
being  indicated  by  brackets  with  the  letter  J : 

“There  are  three  divisions  [sects,  aipenVrat=  44 philosophical 
divisions”]  among  them  [the  Jews] :  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu¬ 
cees  and  the  Essenes.  These  [last]  practise  a  holier  life  [J:  “Jews 
by  birth  ”]  in  their  display  of  love  for  one 
Hippolytus’  another  and  of  continence  [comp.  Zenu'im, 
Desci’iption  above] ;  they  abstain  from  every  act  of  covet- 
Compared  ousness  [J :  “pleasure  as  an  evil  deed”]  and 
with  avoid  even  listening  to  conversation  concern- 
Josephus’.  ing  such  things.  They  renounce  matrimony, 
but  they  take  children  of  strangers  [J :  44  when 
they  are  still  easily  instructed  ” ;  but  comp.  Abraham  in  Gen. 

It.  xxxix.  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxiii.  17],  and  treat  them  as 
their  own,  training  them  in  their  own  customs ;  but  they  do  not 
forbid  them  to  marry.  Women,  however,  though  they  may  he  in¬ 
clined  to  join  the  same  mode  of  life,  they  do  not  admit,  as  they 
by  no  means  place  the  same  confidence  in  women.”  [This  refers 
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dimply  to  questions  of  Levitical  holiness  and  to  the  mysteries  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  ZemFim.  Josephus  has  this  sentence  twisted  into 
the  following  crude  and  unjust  statement:  “They  do  not  forbid 
marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children,  hut  they  guard  against 
the  lasciviousness  of  women  and  are  persuaded  that  none  pre¬ 
serves  fidelity  to  one  man.”]  Hippolytus  continues:  “They 
despise  wealth,  and  do  not  refrain  from  sharing  what  they  have 
with  those  in  need ;  in  fact,  none  among  them  is  richer  than  the 
other ;  for  the  law  with  them  is  that  whosoever  joins  their  order 
must  sell  his  possessions  and  hand  the  proceeds  over  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  [Josephus  adds  here  remarks  of  his  own] ;  and  the 
head  [archon]  distributes  it  to  all  according  to  their  need.  The 
overseers  who  provide  for  the  common  wants  are  elected  by 
them.  They  do  not  use  oil,  as  they  regard  anointing  as  a  de- 
lileinent,  probably  from  fear  that  the  oil  was  not  kept  perfectly 
pure.  They  always  dress  in  white  garments  ”  (comp.  Eccl.  ix.  8) . 

“  They  have  no  special  city  of  their  own,  but  live  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  different  cities,  and  if  any  of  their  followers  comes  from 
a  strange  city  everything  they  have  is  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  newcomer;  those  who  were 
Essenes  never  known  before  are  received  as  kindred 
Travel  and  friends.”  “  They  traverse  their  native 
Constantly,  land  [as  “sheluhe  niizwab,”  sent  for  charita¬ 
ble  and  for  politico-religious  purposes  (comp. 
Apostles)],  and  whenever  they  go  on  a  journey  they  carry 
nothing  except  arms.  They  find  in  every  city  an  administrator 
of  the  collective  funds,  who  procures  clothing  and  food  for  them. 

"Their  way  of  dressing  and  their  general  appearance  are 
decorous ;  but  they  possess  neither  two  cloaks  nor  two  pairs  of 
shoes  [comp.  Matt.  x.  10,  and  parallels].  At  early  dawn 
they  rise  for  devotion  and  prayer,  and  speak  not  a  word  to  one 
another  until  they  have  praised  God  in  hymns.  [Josephus 
has  here :  "  They  speak  not  a  word  about  profane  things  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  they  offer  up  the  prayers  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  fathers  facing  the  sun  as  if  praying  for  its 
rising  ” ;  comp,  the  Watikira,  above.]  Thus  they  go  forth,  each 
to  his  work  until  the  fifth  hour,  when,  having 
Prayers  put  on  linen  aprons  to  conceal  their  privy  parts 

and  [comp.  Ber.  21b],  they  bathe  in  cold  water  and 

Meals.  then  proceed  to  breakfast,  none  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  house  who  does  not  share  their 
view  or  mode  of  holiness  [see  Hag.  hi.  2] .  Then,  having  taken 
their  seats  in  order  amid  silence,  each  takes  a  sufficient  portion 
of  bread  and  some  additional  food;  hut  none  eats  before  the 
benediction  has  been  offered  by  the  priest,  who  also  recites  the 
grace  after  the  meal ;  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  they 
praise  God  in  hymns  [comp.  Ber.  2La,  35a,  in  regard  to  the  saying 
of  grace;  see  M.  K.  2Sb;  Meg.  28a].  After  this  they  lay  aside 
their  sacred  linen  garments  used  at  their  meal,  put  on  their 
working  garments  left  in  the  vestibule,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  labor  until  the  evening,  when  they  take  supper. 

“There  are  no  loud  noise  and  vociferation  heard  [at  their  as¬ 
sembly]  ;  they  speak  gently  and  allow  the  discourse  to  flow  with 
grace  and  dignity,  so  that  the  stillness  within  impresses  out¬ 
siders  with  a  sense  of  mystery.  They  observe  sobriety  and  mod¬ 
eration  in  eating  and  drinking.  All  pay  due  attention  to  the 
president,  and  whatever  he  orders  they  obey  as  law.  Especial 
zeal  they  manifest  in  offering  sympathy  and  succor  to  those  in 
distress.  [Josephus  here  adds  a  sentence  of  his  own.]  Above 
all  they  refrain  from  all  forms  of  passion  and  anger  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  mischief  [see  Anger].  No  one  among  them  swears;  a 
word  is  regarded  as  more  binding  than  an  oath ;  and  one  who 
swears  is  despised  as  one  not  deserving  of  confidence.  Ihey  are 
very  solicitous  in  regard  to  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  [J :  “the  writings  of  the  ancient 
The  Law  ones”],  and  of  any  [apocalyptic?]  scroll  they 
and  the  have  of  the  Faithful  Ones  [comp.  Tan., 

Prophets.  Wa’era,  ed.  Buber,  4;  and  Eschatology, 
J  :  “  and  they  select  such  as  are  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  soul  and  body”].  Especially  do  they  investigate  the 
magic  powers  of  plants  and  stones  [comp.  M  isdom  vii.  ~0J. 

“To  those  desirous  of  becoming  disciples  they  do  not  deliver 

their  traditions  [TrapaSoorei? ;  comp.  Cabala]  until  they  have 
tested  them.  Accordingly  they  set  before  the  aspirant  the  same 
kind  of  food,  outside  the  main  hall,  where  lie  remains  for  a 
whole  year  after  having  received  a  mattock,  a  linen  apron,  and  a 
white  robe  [as  symbols  of  Zenihit  (Essene,  modesty  and  pu¬ 
rity)  ] .  After  having  given  proof  of  self-control  during  this  period, 
he  is  advanced  and  his  ablutions  are  of  a  higher  degree  of  purity, 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  common  meal  until,  after 
a  trial  of  two  years  more,  he  lias  proved  worthy  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  membership.  Then  oaths  of  an  awful  character  are 
administered  to  him :  he  swears  to  treat  with  reverence  what¬ 
ever  is  related  to  the  Divinity  [compare  Blasphemy  and  God, 


Names  of]  ;  that  he  will  observe  righteousness  toward  men  and 
do  injustice  to  none ;  that  he  will  not  hate  any  one  who  has  done 
him  injustice,  but  will  pray  for  his  enemies  [comp.  Matt.  v.  45] ; 
that  he  will  always  side  with  the  righteous  in  their  contests 
[this  proves,  if  anything,  that  the  Essenes  were  fighters 
rather  than  mere  quietists] ;  that  he  will  show  fidelity  to  all  and 
particularly  to  those  in  authority ;  for,  say  they,  without  God’s 
decree  no  one  is  given  power  to  r  ule  [this  refers  not  to  political 
rulers,  as  has  been  claimed  with  reference  to  “Ant.”  xv.  10, 

§  5,  hut  to  the  head  of  the  order,  whose  election  is  not  made 
without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Sifre,  Num.  92:  Ber. 
58a,  “min  ha-shamayim”  ;  comp.  Didascalia,  in  Jew.  Encyc. 
iv.  590a)];  that,  if  himself  appointed  to  be  ruler,  he  will  not 
abuse  his  authority,  nor  refuse  to  submit  to  the  rules,  nor  orna¬ 
ment  himself  beyond  what  is  customary ;  that  he  will  ever  love 
the  truth  and  reprove  him  who  is  guilty  of  falsehood ;  that  he 
will  neither  steal  nor  pollute  his  conscience  for  the  sake  of 
gain;  that  he  will  neither  conceal  anything  from  the  members 
of  the  order  nor  disclose  anything  to  outsiders,  even  though  tor¬ 
tured  to  death.  He  swears  besides  that  he  will  not  communicate 
the  doctrines  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
them  himself.  [Here  Josephus  has  two  conditions  omitted 
in  Hippolytus;  “that  he  Will  abstain  from  robbery  ”  (which  in 
this  connection  probably  refers  to  the  teachings  which  might  be 
misappropriated  and  claimed  for  oneself ;  the  rabbinical  rule, 
which  has,  therefore,  an  Essene  coloring,  being:  “He  who  tells 
a  saying  in  the  name  of  the  author  brings  about  the  redemption,” 
Abot  vi.  6,  based  upon  Esth.  ii.  22),  and  “that  he  will  with 
equal  care  guard  the  hooks  of  the  order  and  the  names  of  the 
angels.”  These  oaths  give  a  better  insight  into  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  Essene  brotherhood  than  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  will  he  shown  later.] 

“  If  any  of  them  be  condemned  for  any  transgression,  he  is 
expelled  from  the  order,  and  at  times  such  a  one  dies  a  terrible 
death  [see  Anathema  and  Didascalia],  for 
Discipline  of  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound  by  the  oaths  taken 
the  Essene  and  by  the  rites  adopted,  he  is  no  longer  at 
Order.  liberty  to  partake  of  the  food  in  use  among 
others.  [Here  Josephus:  “and  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  herbs,  he  famishes  his  body  until  he  perishes.”] 
Occasionally  they  pity  those  exposed  to  dissolution  [“sham- 
mata”],  considering  punishment  unto  death  sufficient.  In  their 
judicial  decisions  they  are  most  accurate  and  just ;  they  do  not 
pass  sentence  unless  in  company  with  one  hundred  persons 
[this  is  possibly  a  combination  of  the  higher  court  of  seventy- 
two  (“  Sanhedrin  gedolah  ”)  and  the  smaller  court  of  twenty- 
three  (“  Sanhedrin  ketannah  ”)],  and  what  has  been  decided  by 
them  is  unalterable.  After  God  they  pay  the  highest  homage 
to  the  legislator  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  Law  of  Moses),  and  if 
any  one  is  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  him  (that  is,  against  the 
Law),  he  is  punished  [J:  “with  death”].  They  are  taught  to 
obey  the  rulers  and  elders  [J  :  “the  majority”]. 

“  When  ten  [the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  holy  con¬ 
gregation  ;  see  Minyan]  sit  together  deliberating,  no  one  speaks 
without  permission  of  the  rest  [the  rabbinical  term  is  re- 
shut”;  see  the  Talmudic  dictionaries,  s.v.  riisn].  They  avoid 
spitting  into  the  midst  of  them  [Hag.  5a;  Ber.  62b],  or  toward 
the  right  [the  right  hand  is  used  for  swearing;  see  Brand, 

“  Mandaische  Religion,”  1889,  pp.  110  ct  seq.].  In  iepu  d  to 
Sabbath  rest  they  are  more  scrupulous  than  other  Jews,  for  they 
not  only  prepare  their  meals  one  day  previously 
Sabbath  so  as  not  to  touch  fire,  hut  they  do  not  even  re- 
Observance.  move  any  utensil  [rabbinical  term,  mi^~ 
zah  see  Sabbath]  ;  nor  do  they  turn  aside 
to  ease  nature.  Some  do  not  even  rise  from  their  couch  [comp. 

to  EX  xvi.27;  Mek.,  Beshallalj,  5],  while  ou  other  days 
they  observe  the  law  in  Dent,  xxih.  13.  Alter  the  easement 
they  wash  themselves,  consider  in?  the  excrement  as  denim,, 
[comp.  Yoma  ill.  3].  They  are  divided,  according  to  their  de- 
gree  of  holy  exercises,  into  four  classes.” 

The  following  paragraph,  omitted  by  Josephus, 
is  alluded  to,  in  bis  “Ant.”  xviii.  1,  §  6  as  “the 
philosophy  of  a  fourth  sect  founded  by  Judas  the 
Galilean.” 

“  For  some  ol  these  observe  a  still  more  rigid  practise  in  not 
handling  or  looking  at  a  coin  which  has  an  image,  nor  will  they 
even  enter  a  city  at  the  gates  of  w  Inch  statues 
Zealots  Also  are  erected  [comp.  Yer.  kAb.  Zarah  iii.  42b, 
Essenes.  43b].  Others  again  threaten  to  slay  any  Gen¬ 
tile  taking  part  in  a  discourse  about  God  and 
His  Law  if  he  refuses  to  he  circumcised  [comp.  Sanh.  o9a.  Ex. 
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R.  xxxiii.].  From  this  they  were  called  ‘Zealots1  [Kanna’im] 
by  some.  ‘  Sicarii 1  by  others.  Others  again  will  call  no  one 
lord  except  God,  even  though  they  be  tortured  or  killed. 

“Those  of  a  lower  degree  of  discipline  [holiness]  are  so  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  the  higher  degree  that  the  latter  at  once  undergo 
ablution  when  touched  by  the  former,  as  if  touched  by  a  Gen- 
tiie^  [These  are  the  four  degrees  of  holiness  mentioned  in  Hag. 
ii.  7:  “ma‘aser,”  “terumah.”  “tohorot,”  and  “hattat,”  or 

most  holy.”  Another  division  is:  /cou'djBia  =  =  “com¬ 

mon  meal,”  and  “  tohorot  ”  =  “  priestly  meal  ”  :  Tosef.,  Dem.  ii. 
11.]  Most  of  them  enjoy  longevity ;  many  attain  an  age  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  declare  that  this  is  owing  to  their  ex¬ 
treme  piety  [comp,  the  frequent  question  :  “  Ba-meh  ha’arakta 
yamim  ”  (By  what  merit  didst  thou  attain  an  old  age?  Meg.  27b, 
28)]  and  to  their  constant  exercise  of  self-control.  [Josephus 
instead  rationalizes.]  They  despise  death,  rejoicing  when  they 
can  finish  their  course  with  a  good  conscience ;  they  willingly 
undergo  torment  or  death  rather  than  speak  ill  of  the  Law  or 
eat  what  has  been  offered  to  an  idol.”  (Here  Josephus  adds 
something  of  his  own  experience  in  the  Roman  war.) 

This  leads  Ilippolytus,  exactly  as  in  the  “Didas- 
calia,”  to  the  Essene  view  of  the  future  life,  a  view 
in  which,  contrary  to  the  romantic  picture  given  by 
Josephus,  the  belief  in  Resurrection  is  accentuated: 

“Particularly  firm  is  their  doctrine  of  Resurrection;  they 
believe  that  the  flesh  will  rise  again  and  then  be  immortal  like 
the  soul,  which,  they  say,  when  separated  from  the  body,  enters 
a  place  of  fragrant  air  and  radiant  light,  there 
Essene  View  to  enjoy  rest  -  a  place  called  by  the  Greeks  who 
of  Resur-  heard  [of  this  doctrine]  the  ‘  Isles  of  the  Blest.’ 

rection.  But,”  continues  the  writer,  in  a  passage  char¬ 
acteristically  omitted  by  Josephus,  “there  are 
other  doctrines  besides,  which  many  Greeks  have  appropriated 
and  given  out  as  their  own  opinions.  For  their  disciplinary  life 
[ZcxK-nau]  in  connection  with  the  things  divine  is  of  greater  an¬ 
tiquity  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  so  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  all  those  who  made  assertions  concerning  God  and  Creation 
derived  their  principles  from  no  other  source  than  the  Jewish 
legislation.  [This  refers  to  the  Hasidean  “  ma‘aseh  merkabah  ” 
and  “  ma’aseh  bereshit.”]  Among  those  who  borrowed  from  the 
Essenes  were  especially  Pythagoras  and  the  Stoics ;  their  disciples 
while  returning  from  Egypt  did  likewise  [this  casts  new  light  on 
Josephus'  identification  of  the  Essenes  with  the  Pythagoreans  : 

“  Ant.”  xv.  10,  §  4] ;  for  they  affirm  that  there  will  be  a  Judg¬ 
ment  Day  and  a  burning  up  of  the  world,  and  that  the  wicked 
will  be  eternally  punished. 

“Also  prophecy  and  the  foretelling  of  future  events  are  prac¬ 
tised  by  them.  [Josephus  has  in  addition:  “For  this  purpose 
they  are  trained  in  the  use  of  holy  writings,  in  various  rites 
of  purification,  and  in  prophetic  (apocalyptic?)  utterances;  and 
they  seldom  make  mistakes  in  their  predictions.”]  Then  there 
is  a  section  of  the  Essenes  who,  while  agreeing  in  their  mode 
of  life,  differ  in  regard  to  marriage,  declaring  that  those  who 
abstain  from  marrying  commit  an  awful  crime,  as  it  leads  to  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race.  But  they  take  wives  only  after 
having,  during  three  years’  observation  of  their  course  of  life, 
been  convinced  of  their  power  of  child-bearing,  and  avoid  in¬ 
tercourse  during  pregnancy,  as  they  marry  merely  for  the  sake 
of  offspring.  The  women  when  undergoing  ablutions  are  ar¬ 
rayed  in  linen  garments  like  the  men  in  order  not  to  expose 
their  bodies  to  the  light  of  day”  (comp.  Horwitz,  “Baraitadi 
Nidda,”  i.  2). 

A  careful^  survey  of  all  the  facts  here  presented 
shows  the  Essenes  to  have  been  simply  the  rigorists 
among  the  Pharisees,  whose  constant  fear  of  becom¬ 
ing  contaminated  by  either  social  or  sexual  inter¬ 
course  led  them  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  but  whose 
insistence  on  maintaining  the  highest  possible  stand¬ 
ard  of  purity  and  holiness  had  for  its 
Purpose  of  object  to  make  them  worthy  of  being 
the  Essene  participants  of  “the  Holy  Spirit,”  or 
Brother-  recipients  of  divine  revelations,  and  of 
hood.  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  God  and  the  future.  “  Wo  to  the 
wives  of  these  men!  ”  exclaimed  Zipporah,  the  wife 
of  Moses,  when  she  heard  that  Eldad  and  Medad  had 
become  prophets,  for  this  meant  cessation  of  conju¬ 
gal  intercourse  (Sifre,  Num.  99).  Abstinence  from 


whatever  may  imply  the  use  of  unrighteous  Mam¬ 
mon  was  another  condition  of  initiation  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Name  (Yer.  Yoma  iii.  40d  • 
comp.  Hul.  7b;  Pliinehas  b.  Jair;  Midr.  Teh.  xxiv’ 
4,  cxxviii.  2;  Hul.  44b,  with  reference  to  Prov.  xv. 
27).  The  purpose  of  their  ablutions  before  every 
meal  as  well  as  before  morning  prayers,  which  prac¬ 
tise  gave  them  the  name  of  “  Tobele  Shaharit  ”  (  = 
Morning  Baptists,  'llpepofiaaTtoTai),  was  to  insure  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Name  and  the  eating  of  holy 
things  in  a  state  of  purity  (Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  20;  Ber. 
2b,  22a).  The  existence  of  large  numbers  of  Levites 
(Yeb.  xv.  7)  and  Aaronites,  the  original  teachers  of 
the  Law,  whose  holy  food  had  to  be  eaten  in  holi¬ 
ness,  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
communism  such  as  the  Law  prescribes  for  each 
seventh  year  (Peah  vi.  1).  Fear  of  defilement  led 
J  udas  Maccabeus  as  Hasidean  leader  to  live  only  on 
herbs  (II  Macc.  v.  27).  J 

A  glance  at  the  Essene  oath  of  initiation  confirms 
the  statement  of  Philo  that  love  of  God,  or  reverence 
for  His  Name,  love  of  man,  or  pursuit  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  benevolence,  and  love  of  virtue,  or  humil¬ 
ity  and  chastity,  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  Essene 
brotherhood.  Successors  to  the  ancient  Ilasidim 
who  instituted  the  liturgy  (Midr.  Teh.  xvii.  4:  “hasi- 
dim  ha-rishonim  ”),  they  laid  all  possible  stress  on 
Prayer  and  devotion,  opposing  the  priesthood  in  the 
Temple  out  of  mistrust  as  to  their  state  of  holiness 
and  purity  rather  than  out  of  aversion  to  sacrifice 
(Tosef.,  Ned.  i.  1;  Ker.  25a).  They  claimed  to  pos¬ 
sess  by  tradition  from  the  founders  of  the  Synagogue 
(“anslie  kcneset  ha-gedolali  ”)  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  the  magic  spell  of  the  Holy  Name  (Midr. 
Teh.  xxxvi.  8,  xci.  8),  and  with  it  they  achieved 
miracles  like  the  men  of  old  (Midr.  Teh.  lxxviii.  12, 
xci.  2).  They  taught  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  to 
cleanse  themselves  in  living  streams  from  their  im¬ 
purity  of  sin,  and  return  to  God  in  repentance  and 
prayer  (Sibyllines,  iv.  164;  Luke  iii.  3;  comp.  Tan., 
ed.  Buber,  Introduction,  153).  Ever  alert  and  rest¬ 
less  while  in  hope  of  the  Messianic  time,  they  formed 
a  strong  political  organization  scattered  through  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  in  constant  touch  with  one  another, 
they  traveled  far  and  wide  to  organize  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  and  provide  them  with  the  three  elements 
of  Judaism:  instruction,  worship,  and  charity  (Abot 
i.  2);  and  they  were  especially  assiduous  in  pursuit 
of  benevolent  work  (Ab.  R.  N.  iii.,  viii.).  Each  com¬ 
munity  had  its  seven  good  men,  called  “the  Good 
Brotherhood  of  the  Town”  (Heber  ‘Ir  be-Tobah- 
“Ant.”  iv.  8,  §  14;  Meg.  27a;  Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  16; 
Slieb.  vii.  9). 

Standing  under  the  direction  of  the  “mishmar,” 
or  “ma‘amad  ”  (the  district  authority :  Tosef.,  Peah, 
iv.  7),  the  Essenes  claimed,  as  direct  successors  to 
the  Hasidim,  Mosaic  origin  for  their  brotherhood 
(see  Philo  and  Josephus,  l.c.,  in  reference  to  Ex. 
xviii.  21 ;  comp.  Targ.  Yer. ;  B.  M.  30b ;  Mek.,  Yitro, 

2).  Whatever  their  real  connection  with  the  Recita- 
bites  (Jer.  xxxv.)  was,  they  beheld  in  Jonadab,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  “  Water-Drinkers,”  as  well 
as  in  Jabez  (I  Chron.  ii.  55,  iv.  10;  see  Targ.)  and  in 
Jethro  the  Kenite,  prototypes,  and  possibly  found¬ 
ers,  of  the  Jericho  colony  (Mek.,  Yitro,  2;  Sifre, 
Num.  78;  Sliek.  v.  48c;  Nilus,  “De  Monastica  Ex- 
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ercitatione,”  Hi.;  “J.  Q.  R”  v.  418);  likewise  in 
TPsse  the  father  of  David,  regarded  as  sinless  and 
deathless  in  their  tradition  (Sliab.  55b;  Derek  Ere? 

Zuta  i. ) ;  and  in  Obed,  Boaz,  and  Ins  fa- 
Types  ther  Salma  (Tan.,  Wayehi,  ed.  Buber, 
of  Essenes.  4;  Targ.  to  I  Cliron.  ii.  54  etseq.,  iv.  22 
et  seq. ).  In  this  manner  Ahijaii  and 
AiiiTnoPHBii  became  types  of  Essenes  (Midr.  Teh. 
v  8)  as  well  as  King  Saul,  as  mentioned  above ;  but, 
■ihove  all  the  Patriarchs  and  protoplasts.  Other 
Essenio  types  were  Abraham,  called  “Watik,”  the 
nrototype  of  the  Anawim  and  Hasidim  because  “  he 
rose  early”  for  prayer  (Ber.  6b,  after  Gen.  sis  2; ; 
Sliab*  105a;  Gen.  R.  liii- ) ;  Sliem  -  Melchizedek  as 
teacher  of  benevolence  and  true  worshiper  of  God 
(Midr.  Teh.  xxxvii.  1,  lxxvi.  3);  Job  as  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  as  teacher  of  mystic  lore  (B.  B.  15a,  b ;  see 
Kohler,  “Testament  of  Job,”  in  Koliut  Memorial 
Volume,  pp.  265  et  seq.)-,  Enoch  (see  Enoch,  Books 
o,.-) ;  and  Adam  (‘Er.  7Sb ;  Pirke  R.  El.  xx.)  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Tanhuma  reads:  “ Only  when  Abraham 
separated  from  Lot  and  Jacob  from  Laban  did  God 
communicate  with  them  as  perushim  ”  (Wayeze,  ed. 
Buber,  21).  The  claim  of  antiquity  for  Essone  tradi¬ 
tion  is,  accordingly,  not  the  invention  of  Pliny  or 
Philo  •  it  is  essential  to  the  Essene  traditional  lore,  in 
truth,' Abraham,  as  “  ‘ Anaw  ”  (=  “  the humble  one  ”), 
and  all  doers  of  works  of  benevolence,  learned  it  from 
God,  “  their  Father  in  heaven  ”  (see  Yalk.  Mekiri  to 
Ps.  xviii.  36 ;  Yalk;.  to  II  Sam.  xxii.  36 ;  comp.  Sifre, 
Dent  49)  They  are  “  the  lovers  of  God  ”  (B.  B.  8b ; 
Yoma  28a).  God  unites  with  the  brotherhoods  of 
the  humble  (“haburot  ha-nemukin”:  Tan.,  Wa’era, 
ed.  Buber,  3).  He  provides  each  day’s  food  for 
them  as  He  provided  the  manna  for  Israel  (Mek., 
Beshalalli,  2,  ed.  Weiss,  pp.  56  [note]  et  seq.-,  Sifre, 
Deut  42’-  Kid.  82b;  Matt.  vi.  25).  “When  men 
ceased  to  hate  men’s  gifts  [the  Essene]  longevity 
ceased  ”  (Sotah  47b,  based  on  Prov.  xv.  27).  _ 

In  regard  to  Sabbath  observance  the  rabbinical 
tradition  traced  the  more  rigid  laws,  comprising 
even  the  removal  of  utensils,  to  Nchemiali’s  tune, 
that  is  to  the  ancient  Hasidim  (Shab.  123b),  and  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (1.  8-12)  confirms  the  antiquity  of 
the  Essene  view.  As  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
Essene  view  the  saying  of  Phinehas  ben  Jair,  the 
last  Essene  of  note,  may  be  quoted:  “The  Torah 
leads  to  conscientiousness;  this  to  alertness  [  zen- 
zut”l  for  holy  work;  this  to  blamelessness  [“ne- 
kiyyut  ”] ;  this  to  ‘perishut  ’  [Pharisaic  separation 
from  common  things] ;  this  to  purity ;  this  to  ‘  hasi- 
dut  ’  [Essene  piety  ?] ;  this  to  humbleness ;  this  to  tear 
of  sin;  this  to  holiness,  or  to  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  this  finally  to  the  time  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection;  but  hasidut  is  the  highest  grade”  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  20b). 

Essenism  as  well  as  Hasidism  represents  that 
stao’e  of  religion  which  is  called  “otherworldliness. 

It  had  no  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
Traces  of  home  life;  woman  typified  only  the 
Essenism  feebleness  and  impurity  of  man.  In 
and  Anti-  their  efforts  to  make  domestic  and  so- 
Essenism.  cial  life  comfortable  and  cheerful,  the 
Pharisees  characterized  the  Essene 
as  “a  fool  who  destroys  the  world”  (Sotah  iii.  4), 
and  their  ethics  assumed  an  anti-Essene  character 


(see  Ethics).  Exceptionally,  some  tannaim,  such 
as  R  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  (Shab.  153a;  Red.  20b) 
and  Jose  ben  Halafta  (Shab.  118b),  favored  the  as¬ 
cetic  view  in  regard  to  conjugal  life,  while  some 
amoraim  and  tannaim  gave  evidence  of  Essene 
practise  or  special  Essene  knowledge  (see  Frankel 
in  “Monatsschrift,”  ii.  72  et  seq.).  Traces  of  Esse¬ 
nism,  or  of  tendencies  identical  with  it,  are  found 
throughout  the  apocryphal  and  especially  the  apoc¬ 
alyptic  literature  (see  Kohler,  “Pre-Talmudic  Hag- 
gada,”  in  “J.  Q.  R.”  v.  403  et  seq.;  Jellinek,  “B. 
H.”  ii.,  Introduction,  vii.,  xviii.,  et  al.),  but  are  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  the  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,  above 
all  in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  where  the  Essenic 
colonies  of  Jericho  and  of  the  City  of  Palms  are 
mentioned  as  inhabited  by  the  disciples  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3);  the  sons  of  Levi  are  singled 
out  as  forming  brotherhoods  for  the  service  of  God 
(Gen.  xxix.  34) ;  Joseph,  Koliath,  Amram,  and  Aar¬ 
on,  as  well  as  the  Patriarchs,  are  called  “Hasidim” 
(Targ.  Yer.  on  Gen.  xxix.  13,  xlix.  22;  Ex.  vi.  18, 
20;  Hum.  xxi.  1);  priest-like  and  angelic  holiness 
is  enjoined  upon  Israel  (Ex.  xxii.  30;  Lev.  xx.  7; 
Hum.  xvi.  40) ;  angels  are  expelled  from  heaven  for 
having  disclosed  divine  mysteries  (Gen.  xxvii.  12); 
the  Holy  Hame  and  the  Holy  Spirit  play  throughout 
a  prominent  role;  and  God’s  own  time,  like  that  of 
the  Essenes,  appears  as  divided  between  studying 
the  Law,  sitting  in  judgment,  and  providing  for  the 
world’s  support  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race 
(Deut.  xxxii.  4). 

The  Essenes  seem  to  have  originally  consisted,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  rigorous  Zealots,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  looks  for,  and  such  as  were  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Abba  Talma  Hasida  and  Abba 
Sicara  (Eccl.  R.  ix.  7);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
mild-tempered  devotees  of  the  Law,  such  as  were 
the  Essenes  at  En  Gedi  (Yer.  Sotah  ix.  24c ;  PBny, 
l  c)  and  the  Therapeutse  of  Egypt.  Rabbinical 
tradition  knows  only  that  under  the  persecution  of 
Rome  (Edom)  the  Essenes  wandered  to  the  south 
(Darom:  Gen.  R.  lxxvi. ;  comp.  Pes.  70b  ;  Yeb.  6H> ; 
Midr  Teh.  xix.  2),  and  occasionally  mention  is  made 
of  “  the  brethren  ”  (“  liabbarayya  ”),  with  reference  to 
the  Essene  brotherhood  (Lam.  R.  iv.  1 ;  see  also  Levy, 

“  Heuhebr.  Worterb.”  s.v.  KTDn  and  mum 

Geiger’s  “Jud.  Zeit.”  vi.  279;  Brull’s  “  Jahrb  "  i. 
25,  44).  It  is  as  charitable  brotherhoods  that  the 
Essenic  organization  survived  the  destruction  of  the 

'  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Essenes,  but  in  appealing  to  sinners  to  be  regener¬ 
ated  by  baptism,  lie  inaugurated  a 
Relation  of  new  movement,  which  led  to  the  rise 
Essenism  of  Christianity.  The  silence  of  the 
to  Christi-  Hew  Testament  about  the  Essenes  is 
anity.  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  new  sect  with  its  main  ele- 
meats  both  as  regards  personnel  and  views  The 
similarity  in  many  respects  between  Chnstiamtj 
and  Essenism  is  striking:  There  were  the  same  com¬ 
munism  (Acts  iv.  34-35);  the  same  belief  m  baptism 
or  bathing,  and  in  the  power  of  prophecy ;  the  same 
aversion  to  marriage,  enhanced  by  firmer  belief  in 
the  Messianic  advent;  the  same  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  same  rules  for  the  traveling  brethren 
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delegated  to  charity-work  (see  Apostle  and  Apos- 
TLESiirp);  and,  above  all,  the  same  love-feasts  or 
brotherly  meals  (comp.  Agape;  Didascalia).  Also, 
between  the  ethical  and  the  apocalyptic  teachings 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Essenes  of  the  time,  as  given  in  Philo,  in  Hip- 
polytus,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Slavonic  Books  of 
Enoch,  as  well  as  in  the  rabbinic  literature,  the 
resemblance  is  such  that  the  influence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former  can  scarcely  be  denied.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  attitude  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  alto¬ 
gether  anti-Essene,  a  denunciation  and  disavowal  of 
Essene  rigor  and  asceticism ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
while  the  Roman  war  appealed  to  men  of  action  such 
as  the  Zealots,  men  of  a  more  peaceful  and  visionary 
nature,  who  had  previously  become  Essenes,  were 
more  and  more  attracted  by  Christianity,  and  thereby 
fSI£jie.C^llrcl1  its  otherworldly  character;  while 

T^x-o  pniutlcal  an  cl  'worldly  view  of 

things,  and  allowed  Essenism  to  live  only  in  tra¬ 
dition  and  secret  lore  (see  Clementina  ;  Ebionitfs- 
Gnosticism). 

Bibu?graphv  :  Frankel,  Die  Essiicr,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  dir 
RehmOsen  In  err.**™,  rir*  aw 


mao^Sf  Ll"T' nr,a’ Mitwoch,  Essaer,  inZeit  f  lir 
.  19(L ;  Gratz,  Gescli.  iii.  91  ct  seq .,  097-703 ;  Jost  Gesch 

HMU18Q7 1 nn^irr' n{l^e^cr.SelUciu i. 207-214 ;  Derenboiirg,* 

VolkdfJra ?7Pmb  q7-V 0 rno  sc*q’;  L‘  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des 
voiKCb  Lsiatl,  ill.  obS,  088,  509  ct  seq.:  C  D  Ginshnro-  Thn 

Essenes,  Their  History  and  Their  Doctrines  FoSm  vlci 
offhe^Trm^?  °n  Pre^ioi?s  literature);  idem ,  in  Kit  to' s  Diet. 

Bible,  an<l  ln  Smith-Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian 
teffurvV,  ?fser’  JM-  Zett.  18T1,  pp"^;  k.  Frieamn‘ 
Bhtstelnuiosocscli.  des  Christcnthums ,  1894,  pp  98- 
142 ;  Kohler,  The  Essene  Brotherhood ,  in  Reform  Advocate 
auniversary  number,  1894,  pp.  If, -19  J  D  IMfnnf  t’ 

senWJS  JPGtJfm  nn  *3 o  I87^  PP-  349-419 ;  Wellhau- 

Seincm  j  L^CIUS’  Dcr  Essenismus  in 

zzr-Jl1  }^ylaltnvsszum  JudenUium;  Sehurer.  Geseh  a 

pd  sf  1:4S des 

7C‘  c?n/.beare’  ln  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible:  Philo 
Do  T  ita  Lontemplativa ,  ed.  Conybeare,  Oxford,  1895.  1 

ESTELLA  or  STELLA  (nWx, 

npp  •  Capi  twl  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
JNavarre.  Its  Jewish  community  dates  as  far  back 
as  those  of  Tudela  and  Pamplona.  In  1144  its  syn 
agogue  was  turned  over  to  the  bishop  by  Kino* 
Garcia  Ramirez,  and  transformed  into  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Twenty  years  later  the  legal  status  of 
Estella  Jews  was  established  in  a  way  favorable  to 
them  (see  the  “Fuero”  in  Kayseriing’s  “Geschichte 
tier  Judcn  in  Spanien,”  i.  198). 

Under  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  the  Jews  of  Es- 
tella  suffered  greatly.  They  were  obliged  to  forego 
all  interest  on  loans  to  Christians  and  to  accept  re¬ 
payments  of  the  capital  by  instalments  extending 
over  eight  years.  Louis  Hutin,  the  successor  of 
^  "'as  more  3ust.  When  in  1808  the  seneschal 
of  Estella  caused  the  arrest  of  certain  Jews  the 
king  removed  tiie  seneschal  from  his  office,  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  placed  them  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  seneschal  of  Pamplona.  Nevertheless 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  soon  became  desperate.’ 
Many  popular  uprisings  occurred  against  them,  fo¬ 
mented  by  the  tax-collector  Juan  Garcia  and  the 
Franciscan  Pedro  Ollivoyen. 

afte T  the  (leath  of  Charles  I.  (March  5, 
1<E8)  the  long-impendmg  storm  of  persecution  came 
upon  them.  The  Jews  of  Estella,  together  with 


many  from  outside  who  happened  to  be  there  on 
business,  united  and  defended  themselves  valiantly 
from  within  the  walls  of  their  Juderia.  But,  reen¬ 
forced  b}r  peasants  from  the  surrounding  districts 
the  enraged  inhabitants  stormed  the  walls  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  Jewish  houses.  The  whole  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  its  resi¬ 
dents  were  put  to  the  sword,  only  a  few  escaping 
slaughter.  Menaliem  ben  Zerali,  the  author  0f 
“  Zedali  la-Derek,  ”  was  among  the  survivors,  though 
his  family  perished.  Philip  HI.  instituted  an  hu 
quny,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
justice,  imposed  a  line  of  10,000  livres  on  the  city 
This,  however,  was  remitted,  even  Pedro  Olligoyen 
the  chief  instigator,  going  unpunished. 

On  one  side  of  the  Estella  Juderia  was  the  Castle 
Belmelclier,  and  on  the  other  a  flour-mill  called 
‘  laTintura.”  The  “aljama”  Lad  a  special 
llacJ  >  composed  or  two  directors  and  twenty  ‘‘regi- 
doies,  or  administrators,  retiring*  members  beino* 
i eplaced  by  election.  The  aljama  was  privileged 
to  introduce  new  measures,  impose  fines,  and&to 
ban  and  expel  from  the  community,  etc. 

.  Tlle  Jews  o£  Estella  were  engaged  principally 
in  commerce  and  finance.  Several  of  them,  like 
Judah  Levi,  Abraham  Euxoeb  (Euxep),  Abraham, 
Jose]3h,  Isaac,  and  Moses  Medellim,  were  tax-farm¬ 
ers.  The  Jewish  population  of  Estella  in  1366  num¬ 
bered  eighty-five  families,  and,  like  their  brethren 
throughout  Navarre,  bore  a  heavy  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  1375  they  paid  nearly  120  florins  monthly, 
i  wo  years  later  the  king  levied  a  distress  upon  them 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  balance  of  a  sum  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  unjustly. 

The  restrictions  to  their  trade  were  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  and  many  were  driven  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  edict  of  1498  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Na¬ 
varre;  most  of  those  in  Estella  emigrated;  a  small 
remnant  embraced  Christianity. 

Several  well-known  medieval  scholars  came  from 
Estella.  Among  them  were  Sento  Saprut  and  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  Isaac  (sentenced  to  death  and  their  goods 
confiscated  “por  sus  ecsesos”  in  1413);  Rabbi  Men- 
ahem  ben  Zerali,  son-in-law  of  Benjamen  Abez 
(Abaz) ;  David  ben  Samuel,  author  of  “Kiryat 
Sefer” ;  and  Judah  ben  Joseph  ibn  Bulat,  whose 
grandfather,  Joseph  ibn  Bulat,  was  president  of  the 
aljama  of  Estella  in  1358. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY : :  J.  A.  de  los  Rios,  Historia  de  los  Judins  de 

Sources'  Nos  GcsclL  vU-  33b*  Jacobs, 

sccZwctseq.  14°8,  U~8,  1614 ;  Kayserlmg,  Gesch.  i.  32  ct 

G-  M.  K. 

ESTELLE,  ERANCE.  See  Etoile. 

ESTERHAZY,  See  Dreyfus  Case. 

ESTERKA.  See  Casimir  III.,  tite  Great. 
ESTHER  (Hebrew,  1HDK ;  Greek,  E  adyp)- 
Name  of  the  chief  character  in  the  Book  of  Esther 
derived,  according  to  some  authorities,  •  from  the 
Persian  “stara”  (star);  but  regarded  by  others  as 
a  modification  of  “Ishtar,”  the  name  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  goddess  (see  below). 

: — -Biblical  Data :  The  story  of  Esther,  as  given 
m  the  book  bearing  her  name,  is  as  follows:  The 
King  of  Persia,  Aliasuerus,  had  deposed  his  queen 
Vashti  because  she  refused,  during  a  festival,  to 
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show  at  liis  command  her  charms  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  princes  of  the  realm  (i.  10).  Many  beautiful 
maidens  were  then  brought  before  the  king  in  order 
that  he  might  choose  a  successor  to  the  unruly 
Vasli ti.  He  selected  Esther  as  by  far  the  most 

comely.  The  heroine  is  represented  as  an  orphan 
daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  had  spent 
her  life  among  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Persia  (ii.  5), 
where  she  lived  under  the  protection  of  her  cousin 
Mordecai.  The  grand  vizier,  Haman  the  Agagite, 
commanded  Mordecai  to  do  obeisance  to  him.  Upon 
Mordecai’s  refusal  to  prostrate  himself,  Haman  in¬ 
formed  the  king  that  the  Jews  were  a  useless  and 
turbulent  people  and  inclined  to  disloyalty,  and  he 
promised  to  pay 
10,000  silver  tal¬ 
ents  into  the 

royal  treasury 

for  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  pillage 
and  exterminate 
this  alien  race. 

The  king  then  is¬ 
sued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  ordering  the 
confiscation  of 
Jewish  property 
and  a  general  ex¬ 
termination  of 
all  the  Jews 
within  the  em¬ 
pire.  Haman  set 
by  lot  the  day 
for  this  outrage 
(iii.  6),  but  Mor¬ 
el  ecai  persuaded 
Esther  to  under¬ 
take  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  her  com¬ 
patriots. 

After  a  three 
days’  fast  ob¬ 
served  by  the 
entire  Jewish 
community,  the 
queen,  at  great 
personal  risk,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  beg  him  to  rescind  his  decree 
(iv.  16).  Ahasuerus,  delighted  with  her  appear¬ 
ance,  held  out  to  her  his  scepter  in  token  of  clem¬ 
ency,  and  promised  to  dine  with  her  in  her  own 
apartments  on  two  successive  nights  (v.  2-8).  On 
the  night  before  the  second  banquet,  when  Es¬ 
ther  intended  to  make  her  petition,  the  king,  be¬ 
ing  sleepless,  commanded  that  the  national  records 
be  read  to  him.  The  part  which  was  read  touched 
upon  the  valuable  services  of  Mordecai  (vi.  1  ctscq.), 
who  some  time  before  had  discovered  and  revealed 
to  the  queen  a  plot  against  the  king’s 
Haman  and  life  devised  by  two  of  the  chamber- 
Mordecai.  lains  (ii.  23).  For  this,  by  some  unex¬ 
plained  oversight,  Mordecai  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  reward.  In  the  meantime  the  queen  had 
invited  the  grand  vizier  to  the  banquet.  When 
Hainan,  who  was  much  pleased  at  the  unusual  honor 


shown  him  by  the  queen,  appeared  before  the  king 
to  ask  permission  to  execute  Mordecai  at  once, 
Ahasuerus  asked  him,  “  What  shall  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor?”  Ha¬ 
man,  thinking  that  the  allusion  was  to  himself,  sug¬ 
gested  a  magnificent  pageant,  at  which  one  of  the 
great  nobles  should  serve  as  attendant  (vi.  9).  The 
king  immediately  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  or¬ 
dered  Haman  to  act  as  chief  follower  in  a  procession 
in  honor  of  Mordecai  (vi.  10). 

The  next  day  at  the  banquet,  when  Esther  pre¬ 
ferred  her  request,  both  the  king  and  the  grand 
vizier  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  queen  was  a 
Jewess.  Ahasuerus  granted  her  petition  at  once  and 

ordered  that  Ha¬ 
man  be  hanged 
on  the  gibbet 
which  the  latter 

tad  prepared  for 

his  adversary 
Mordecai  (vii.). 
Mordecai  was 
then  made  grand 
vizier,  and 
through  his  and 
Esther’s  inter¬ 
vention  another 
edict  was  issued 
granting  to  the 
Jews  the  power 
to  pillage  and  to 
slay  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

Before  the 
day  set  for  the 
slaughter  ar¬ 
rived  a  great 
number  of  per¬ 
sons,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  im¬ 
pending  disas¬ 
ter,  became 
Jewish  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  a  great 
terror  of  the 
Jews  spread  all 
over  Persia  (viii. 
17). 

The  Jews,  assisted  by  the  royal  officers,  who 
feared  the  king,  were  eminently  successful  in  slay¬ 
ing  their  enemies  (ix.  11),  but  refused  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  right  to  plunder  (ix.  16).  The  queen, 
not  content  with  a  single  day’s  slaughter,  then  re¬ 
quested  the  king  to  grant  to  her  people  a  second 
day  of  vengeance,  and  begged  that  the  bodies  of 
Hainan's  ten  sons,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  fray, 
be  hanged  on  the  gibbet  (ix.  13).  Esther  and  Mor¬ 
decai,  acting  with  “all  authority”  (ix.  29),  then 
founded  the  yearly  feast  of  Puetm,  held  on  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  Adar  as  a  joyous  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  deliverance  of  their  race. 

E.  G.  H.  J.  D.  P. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  story  of 

Esther— typical  in  many  regards  of  the  perennial  fate 
of  the  Jews,  and  recalled  even  more  vividly  by  their 
daily  experience  than  by  the  annual  reading  of  the 


Traditional  Tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai. 

(From  Flandin  and  Coste,  “  Voyage  en  Perse.’*) 
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Megilluh  at  Purim — invited,  both  by  the  brevity  of 
some  parts  of  the  narrative  and  by  the  associations  of 
its  events  with  the  bitter  lot  of  Israel,  amplifications 
readily  supplied  by  popular  fancy  and  the  artificial 
interpretation  of  Biblical  verse.  The  additions  to 
Esther  in  the  (Greek)  Apocrypha  have  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews,  and 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  old  assumption  of  a  He¬ 
brew  original  for  the  additions  in  the  Greek  Book  of 
Esther  is  not  tenable  (see  Ivaut/, sell,  “  Die  Apocry- 
plien  uiul  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alton  Testaments,” 
i.  104),  it  is  not  clear  that  the  later  Jewish  amplifica¬ 
tions  arc  adaptations  of  Greek  originals. 

The  following  post-Biblical  writings  have  to  be 
considered : 

(1)  The  first  Targnm.  The  Antwerp  and  Paris  polyglots  give 
a  dilTorent  and  longer  text  than  the  London.  The  best  edition 
is  by  lie  Lugarde  (reprinted  from  the  first  Venice  Bible)  in 
"  llngiogrnphn  Chaldaice,"  Leipstc,  1878.  The  date  of  the  llrst 
Targiun  is  about  7(H)  (see  S.  Posner,  “Das  Tnrgum  ltishon,” 
Breslau,  1890). 

(2)  Tnrgum  Silent  (the  second:  date  about  800),  containing 
material  not  germane  to  the  Ksther  story.  This  may  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  genuine  and  exuberant  midrush.  Kdlted  by 
De  Lugarde  (in  “  Ilagiograplm  Chaldaice,”  Berlin,  1878)  and 
by  I’.  Cassel  ("Aus  Literatur  und  (ieschielite,”  Berlin  and 
Leipstc,  1885,  and  “  Das  Buell  Ksther,”  Berlin,  1891,  tier,  transl. ). 

(8)  Babylonian  Talmud,  Meg.  Klb-llu. 

(I)  Pirke  H.  El.  49a,  60  (8th  cent.). 

(6)  Yoslppon  (beginning  of  10th  cent.;  see  Zunz,  “G.  V.” 
l»p.  804  ct  SCI/.). 

(0)  Midr.  It.  to  Esther  (probably  11th  cent.). 

(7)  Midr.  Lekal.i  Tob  (Buber,  "Slfre  di-Agadtn,”  Wilnn,  1880). 

(8)  Midr.  Abba  Gorion  (Buber,  l.c.;  Jellinek,  "  B.  11.”  i. 
1-18). 

(9)  Midr.  Teh.  to  l’s.  xxii. 

(10)  Midr.  Mcgillnt  Esther  (ed.  by.liorwitz  in  his  “Sainmlung 
Kleiner  Mldrashim,”  Berlin,  1881). 

(II)  I.lelma  de  Mordekai  (Aramaic:  Jellinek,  “B.  II."  v.  1-8; 
De  Lugarde,  l.c.  pp.  808-805 ;  Ad.  Merx,  “  Chrestomathia  Tar- 
giunicn,”  1888,  pp.  154  ctscq.). 

(18)  Yulk.  Sbim'oni  to  Esther. 

With  flic  omission  of  wlmt  more  properly  belongs 
under  Aiiasuimius,  IIamax,  and  Mobdiocat,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  briefly  the  story  of  Esther’s  life  as  elabo¬ 
rated  by  these  various  midrashim;  A  foundling  or 
an  orphan,  her  father  dying  before  her  birth,  her 
mother  at.  her  birth,  Esther  was  reared  in  the  house 
of  Mordecai,  her  cousin,  to  whom,  according  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  even  married  (the  word  n;^>, 
Esth.  ii.  7,  being  equal  to  =  “  house,”  which 
is  frequently  used  for  “wife”  in  rab- 
The  binic  literature).  Her  original  name 
Rabbinic  was  “Iladassah”  (myrtle),  that  of 
Account.  “Esther  ”  being  given  her  by  the  star- 
worshipers,  as  reflecting  her  sweet 
character  and  the  comeliness  of  her  person. 
When  the  edict  of  the  king  was  promulgated, 
and  his  eunuchs  scoured  Hie  country  in  search 
of  a  new  wife  for  the  monarch,  Esther,  acting 
on  her  own  judgment  or  upon  the  order  of 
Mordecai,  hid  herself  so  as  not  to  be  seen  of  men, 
and  remained  in  seclusion  for  four  years,  until  even 
God’s  voice  urged  her  to  repair  to  the  king’s  palace, 
where  her  absence  had  been  noticed.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  among  the  candidates  for  the  queen’s  vacant 
place  causes  a  commotion,  all  feeling  that  with  her 
charms  none  can  compete;  her  rivals  even  make 
haste  to  adorn  her.  She  spurns  the  usual  resources 
for  enhancing  her  beauty,  so  that  the  keeper  of  the 
harem  becomes  alarmed  lest  he  be  accused  of  neglect. 


He  therefore  showers  attentions  upon  her,  and  places 
at  her  disposal  riches  never  given  to  others.  But 
she  will  not  be  tempted  to  use  the  king’s  goods,  nor 
will  she  eat  of  the  king’s  food,  being  a  faithful 
Jewess;  together  with  her  maids  (seven,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  week-days  and  of  the  planets) 
she  continues  her  modest  mode  of  living.  When 
her  turn  comes  to  be  ushered  info  the  royal  presence, 
Median  and  Persian  women  Hank  her  on  both  sides, 
but  her  beauty  is  such  that  the  decision  in  her  favor 
is  at  once  assured.  The  king  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  the  charms  of  the  applicants  with  a 
picture  of  Yashti  suspended  over  his  couch,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  Esther  approaches  him  none  has 
eclipsed  the  beauty  of  his  beheaded  spouse.  But  at 
the  sight  of  Esther  he  at  onco  removes  the  picture. 
Esther,  true  to  Mordecai ’s  injunction,  conceals  her 
birth  from  her  royal  consort.  Mordecai  was 
prompted  to  give  her  this  command  by  the  desire 
not  to  win  favors  as  Esther's  cousin.  The  king, 
of  course,  is  very  desirous  of  learning  all  about 
her  antecedents,  but  Esther,  after  vouchsafing  him 
the  information  that  she,  too,  is  of  princely  blood, 
turns  the  conversation,  by  a  few  happy  counter¬ 
questions  regarding  Yashti,  in  a  way  to  leave  the 
king’s  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

Still  Almsuerus  will  not  be  bullied.  Consulting 
Mordecai,  he  endeavors  to  arouse  Esther’s  jealousy — 
thinking  that  this  will  loosen  her  tongue — by  again 
gathering  maidens  in  his  courtyard,  as  though  he  is 
ready  to  mete  out  to  her  the  fate  of  her  unfortunate 

Mordecai  predecessor.  But  even  under  this  prov¬ 
ocation  Esther  preserves  her  silence, 
and  Mordecai ’s  daily  visits  to  the  court- 

Estlier.  yard  are  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  Esther  has  remained 
true  to  the  precepts  of  her  religion.  She  had  not 
eaten  forbidden  food,  preferring  a  diet  of  vegetables, 
and  had  otherwise  scrupulously  observed  the  Law. 
When  the  crisis  came  Mordecai — who  had,  by  liis 
refusal  to  bow  to  Hainan  or,  rather,  to  the  image  of 
an  idol  ostentatiously  displayed  on  his  breast  (Pirke 
II.  El.  lxix.),  brought  calamity  upon  the  Jews— 
appeared  in  his  mourning  garments,  and  Esther, 
frightened,  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child.  To 
avoid  gossip  she  sent  I  lafacli  instead  of  going  herself 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  Hatach 
was  afterward  met  by  Hainan  and  slain.  Still  Mor- 
deeai  had  been  able  to  tell  Hatach  his  dream,  that 
Esther  would  be  the  little  rill  of  water  separating 
the  two  lighting  monsters,  and  that  the  rill  would 
grow  to  bo  a  large  stream  flooding  the  earth — a 
dream  he  had  often  related  to  her  in  her  youth. 

Mordecai  called  upon  her  to  pray  for  her  people  and 
then  intercede  with  the  king.  Though  Pesali  was 
near,  and  tho  provision  of  Mcgillnt  Ta'anit  forbid¬ 
ding  fasting  during  this  time  could  not  be  observed 
without  disregarding  Mordecai’s  plea,  she  overcame 
her  cousin’s  scruples  by  a  very  apt  counter-ques¬ 
tion,  and  at  her  request  all  the  Jews  “that  had  on 
that  day  already  partaken  of  food  ”  observed  a  rigid 
fast,  in  spite  of  (Esth.  iv.  17)  the  feast-day  (Pesali), 
while  Mordecai  prayed  and  summoned  the  children 
and  obliged  even  them  to  abstain  from  food,  so  that 
they  cried  out  with  loud  voices.  Esther  in  the  mean¬ 
time  put  aside  her  jewels  and  rich  dresses,  loosened 
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I,,.,-  hair,  lasted,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  dangerous  errand.  On  the  third  day, 
with  serene  mien  she  passed  on  to  the  inner  court, 
arraying  herself  (or  arrayed  by  the  “Holy  Ghost,” 
ICstli.  Kabbah)  in  her  best,  and  taking  her  two  maids, 
upon  one  of  whom,  according  to  court  etiquette,  she 
leaned,  while  the  other  carried  her  train.  As  soon  as 
six!  came  abreast  with  the  idols  (perhaps  an  anti- 
Christian  insinuation)  the  “Holy  Ghost”  departed 
from  her,  so  that  she  exclaimed,  “My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  (Ps.  xxii.  1);  there¬ 
upon,  repenting  having  called  the  enemy  “dog,” she 


make  the  king  jealous  by  playing  the  lover  to 
Hainan,  which  she  did  at  the  feast,  planning  to 
have  him  killed  even  though  she  should  share  his 
fate.  At  the  supreme  moment,  when  she  denounced 
Hainan,  it  was  an  angel  that  threw  Hainan  on  the 
couch,  though  he  intended  to  kneel  before  the  queen ; 
so  that  the  king,  suspecting  an  attempt  upon  the 
virtue  and  life  of  his  queen,  forthwith  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged. 

To  the  Rabbis  Esther  is  one  of  the  four  most 
beautiful  women  ever  created.  She  remained  eter¬ 
nally  young;  when  she  married  Ahasuerus  she  was 


SCltOI.I.S  OK  KSTIIKH  IX  SlI.VKR  CASKS. 

(Ill  the  Untied  SluU'S  National  Mus.um,  Washington,  I).  C.) 


now  named  him  “lion,”  and  was  accompaiifed  by 
three  angels  to  the  king.  Ahasuerus  attempted 
to  ignore  her,  and  turned  his  face  away,  but  an 
angel  forced  him  to  look  at  her.  She,  however, 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  his  Hushed  face 
Esther  and  burning  eyes,  and  leaned  her  head 
Before  on  her  handmaid,  expecting  to  hear  her 
Ahasuerus.  doom  pronounced ;  but  God  increased 
her  beauty  to  such  an  extent  that 
Ahasuerus  could  not  resist.  An  angel  lengthened 
the  scepter  so  that  Esther  might  touch  it:  she  invited 
the  king  to  her  banquet.  Why  Hainan  was  invited 
the  Rabbis  explain  in  various  ways.  She  desired  to 


at  least  forty  years  of  age,  or  even,  according  to 
some,  eighty  years  (n  =  5,  b  =  60,  n  =  4,  H  =  5  =  14 
years;  hence  her  name  “lladassali ”).  She  is  also 
counted  among  the  prophetesses  of  Israeh  ^  ^ 

_ —Critical  View :  As  to  the  historical  value  of 

the  foregoing  data,  opinions  differ.  Comparatively 
few  modern  scholars  of  note  consider  the  narrative 
of  Esther  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  The 
most  important  names  among  the  more  recent  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  historicity  of  the  book  are  perhaps 
HJlvernick,  Keil,  Oppert,  and  Orelli.  1  he  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  modern  expositors  have  reached  the  eon- 
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elusion  that  the  book  is  a  piece  of  pure  fiction,  al¬ 
though  some  writers  qualify  their  criticism  by  an 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  historical  romance.  The 
following  are  the  chief  arguments  showing  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  story  of  Esther: 

1.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  Ahas- 
uerus  (t^nlDTUN),  mentioned  in  Esther,  in  Ezra  iv. 
6,  and  in  Dan.  ix.  1,  is  identical  with  the  Persian 
king  known  as  Xerxes  (ZtpZve,  “  Khshayarha  ”),  who 
reigned  from  485  to  464  b.c.  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  an}7  historical  parallel  for  a  Jewish  consort  to 
this  king.  Some  critics  formerly  identified  Esther 
with  Amastris  (Ionic,  “Amestris”),  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  114,  ix.  110;  compare 
Ctesias,  20)  as  the  queen  of  Xerxes  at  the  time  when 
Esther,  according  to  Esth.  ii.  6,  became  the  wife  of 
Ahasuerus.  Amastris,  however,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Persian  general  and,  therefore,  not  a  Jewess. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  of  Amastris’ 
Improba-  reign  do  not  agree  with  the  Biblical 
bilities  of  story  of  Esther.  Besides  all  this,  it  is 
the  Story,  impossible  to  connect  the  two  names 
etymologically.  M’Clymont  (Hast¬ 
ings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  i.  772)  thinks  it  possible  that 
Esther  and  Vashti  may  have  been  merely  the  chief 
favorites  of  the  harem,  and  are  consequently  not 
mentioned  in  parallel  historical  accounts. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  haughty  Persian 
aristocracy,  always  highly  influential  with  the  mon¬ 
arch,  would  have  tolerated  the  choice  of  a  Jewish 
queen  and  a  Jewish  prime  minister  (Mordecai),  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  own  class — not  to  speak  of  the 
improbability  of  the  prime  ministry  of  Haman  the 
Agagite,  who  preceded  Mordecai.  “  Agagite  ”  can 
only  be  interpreted  here  as  synonymous  with 
“Amalekite”  (compare  “Agag,”  king  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  the  foe  of  Saul,  I  Sam.  xv.  8,  20,  32;  Num. 
xxiv.  7 ;  sec  Agag).  Oppert’s  attempt  to  connect  the 
term  “Agagite”  with  “ Agaz,”  a  Median  tribe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sargon,  can  not  be  taken  seriousl}7.  The 
term,  as  applied  to  Haman,  is  a  gross  anachronism; 
and  the  author  of  Esther  no  doubt  used  it  inten¬ 
tionally  as  a  fitting  name  for  an  enemy  of  Israel.  In 
the  Greek  version  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  a  Mace¬ 
donian. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  against  the 
historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  the  remark¬ 
able  decree  permitting  the  Jews  to  massacre  their 
enemies  and  fellow  subjects  during  a  period  of  two 
(la}7s.  If  such  an  extraordinary  event  had  actually 
taken  place,  should  not  some  confirmation  of  the 
Biblical  account  have  been  found  in  other  records? 
Again,  could  the  king  have  withstood  the  attitude 
of  the  native  nobles,  who  would  hardly  have  looked 
upon  such  an  occurrence  without  offering  armed 
resistance  to  their  feeble  and  capricious  sovereign  ? 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  against  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  first  edict  permitting  Haman  the  Ama¬ 
lekite  to  massacre  all  the  Jews.  Would  there  not  be 
some  confirmation  of  it  in  parallel  records?  This 
whole  section  bears  the  stamp  of  free  invention. 

3.  Extraordinary  also  is  the  statement  that  Esther 
did  not  reveal  her  Jewish  origin  when  she  was 
chosen  queen  (ii.  10),  although  it  was  known  that 
she  came  from  the  house  of  Mordecai,  who  was  a 

professing  Jew  (iii.  4),  and  tliat  slie  maintained  a 


constant  communication  with  him  from  the  harem 
(iv.  4-17). 

4.  Hardly  less  striking  is  the  description  of  the 
Jews  by  Haman  as  being  “dispersed  among  the 
people  in  all  provinces  of  thy  kingdom  ”  and  as  dis¬ 
obedient  “  to  the  king’s  laws  ”  (iii.  8).  This  certainly 
applies  more  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  Persian  period  , 
in  which  the  Diaspora  had  not  yet  begun  and  during 
which  there  is  no  record  of  rebellious  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  against  the  royal  authority. 

5.  Finally,  in  this  connection,  the  author's  knowl¬ 

edge  of  Persian  customs  is  not  in  keeping  with  con¬ 
temporary  records.  The  chief  conflicting  points  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Mordecai  was  permitted  free  access 
to  his  cousin  in  the  harem,  a  state  of  affairs  wholly 
at  variance  with  Oriental  usage,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  (b)  The  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to 
her  own  husband  ( !).  (e)  The  division  of  the  empire 

into  127  provinces  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
twenty  historical  Persian  satrapies,  (cl)  The  fact 
that  Haman  tolerated  for  a  long  time  Mordecai ’s 
refusal  to  do  obeisance  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  East.  Any  native  venturing  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  grand  vizier 
would  certainly  be  severely  dealt  with  without  de- 

|  lay.  (e)  This  very  refusal  of  Mordecai  to  prostrate 
himself  belongs  rather  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  Oriental  period,  when  such  an  act  would  have 
involved  no  personal  degradation  (compare  Gen. 
xx iii.  7,  xxx iii.  3;  Herodotus,  vii.  136).  (/)  Most  of 

the  proper  names  in  Esther  which  are  given  as  Per¬ 
sian  appear  to  be  rather  of  Semitic  than  of  Iranian 
origin,  in  spite  of  Oppert’s  attempt  to  explain  many 
of  them  from  the  Persian  (compare,  however,  Schef- 
telowitz,  “Arisclies  im  Alten  Testament,”  1901,  i.). 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  as  a  historical  record  must  be  defi¬ 
nitely  rejected.  Its  position  in  the  canon  among  the 
Hagiographa or  “  Ketubim  ”  is  the  only  thing  which 
has  induced  Orthodox  scholars  to  defend  its  histor¬ 
ical  character  at  all.  Even  the  Jews  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  common  era  questioned  its 
right  to  be  included  among  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Bible  (compare  Meg.  7a).  The  author  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  God,  to  whom,  in  all  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  is  ascribed.  The  only  allusion  in  Esther 
to  religion  is  the  mention  of  fasting  (iv.  16,  ix.  31). 
All  this  agrees  with  the  theory  of  a  late  origin  for 
the  book,  as  it  is  known,  for  example, 
Probable  from  Ecclesiastes,  that  the  religious 

Date.  spirit  had  degenerated  even  in  Judea 
in  the  Greek  period,  to  which  Esther, 
like  Daniel,  in  all  probability  belongs. 

Esther  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  Persian  empire,  because  (i)  of  the 
exaggerated  way  in  which  not  only  the  splendor  of 
the  court,  but  all  the  events  described,  are  treated 
(compare  the  twelve  months  spent  by  the  maidens 
in  adorning  themselves  for  the  king ;  the  feasts  of  187 
days,  etc.,  all  of  which  point  rather  to  the  past  than 
to  a  contemporary  state  of  affairs) ;  (2)  the  uncom¬ 
plimentary  details  given  about  a  great  Persian  king, 
who  is  mentioned  byname,  would  not  have  appeared 
during  his  dynasty. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  so  far  as  CJ-ratz,  who  assigns 
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Esther  to  an  adherent  of  the  Maccabean  party  in  the 
reign  of  xlntiochus  Epiphanes.  The  vast  difference 
in  religious  and  moral  tone  between  Esther  and 
Daniel — the  latter  a  true  product  of  Antiochus’  reign 
—seems  to  make  such  a  theory  impossible.  Nor  is 
the  view  of  Jensen,  followed  by  Noldeke,  more  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  unprejudiced  mind.  He  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  whole  story  lies  in  a 
Babylonian-Elamitic  myth.  He  identifies  Esther 
with  the  Babylonian  goddess  Ishtar  (Aphrodite); 
Mordecai  with  Marduk,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Baby¬ 
lon;  and  Hainan  with  Hamman  or  Humman,  the 
chief  god  of  the  Elamites,  in  whose  capital,  Susa,  the 
scene  is  laid;  while  Vashti  is  also  supposed  to  be 
an  Elamite  deity.  Jensen  considers  that  the  Feast  of 
Puvim,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  book,  may  have 
been  adapted  from  a  similar  Babylonian  festival  by 
the  Jews,  who  Hebraized  the  original  Babylonian 
legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
git*at  objection  to  such  a  theory  is  that  no  Baby¬ 
lonian  festival  corresponding  with  the  full  moon  of 
the  twelfth  month  is  known. 

The  object  of  Esther  is  undoubtedly  to  give  an 
explanation  of  and  to  exalt  the  Feast  of  Purim,  of 
whose  real  origin  little  or  nothing  is  known.  See 
aii;  Purim. 


Birliograpiiy  :  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
<).  T.  pp.  449  et.  seq. ;  Cheyne,  Esther ,  in  Encyc. Brit.  187b; 
Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism ,  pp.  3o9  et  seq.;  Kue- 
nen,  Onderzoek ,  iii.551  etseq.;  Lagarde,  I  urim,  m  Ahhand- 
lungcn  der  KOniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  ] Vissenseh often 
zu  GOttingen,  Gottingen,  1887;  Wildeboer,  Esther,  m  ho- 
wack's  Handkom mentar  zum  Alien  Testament;  loy,  Es¬ 
ther  as  a  Babi/lonian  Goddess ,  in  New  World ,  vi  ldd- 
145;  Noldeke,  Esther,  in  Cheyne  and i  Black,  Encyc.  BWl.u. 
1400-1407  ;  M’Clymont,  in  Hastings^ Diet.  Bible,  pp.  7<2-<  <b , 
Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2d  ed.,  iii.  153,  lo<,  lob. 

E.  G.  II.  J* 

ESTHER,  APOCRYPHAL  BOOK  OF  :  The 

canonical  Book  of  Esther  undoubtedly  presents  the 
oldest  extant  form  of  the  Esther  story.  In  times 
of  oppression  the  Jews  found  comfort  in  this  narra¬ 
tive,  for  it  presented  an  example  of  sudden  divine 
salvation  in  the  da}rs  of  distress  (Esth.  ix.  22,  28), 
and  it  strengthened  their  hope  of  being  liberated 
from  their  desperate  condition,  especially  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees.  Naturally,  the  Jews’  well- 
known  skill  in  transforming  and  enriching  traditional 
narratives  was  applied  especially  to  those  incidents 
which  were  touched  but  lightly  in  the  Biblical  Book 
of  Esther.  Such  variations  and  additions  have  been 
preserved  in  Greek,  but  the  assumption  that  they 
were  based  on  a  Hebrew  original  has  been  proved 
erroneous  (comp.  Scholz,  “  Kommentar  fiber  das 
Buch  Esther  mit  Seinen  Zusatzen,”  1892,  pp.  21  et 
seq.),  the  difficulty  of  translating  many  of  these 
additions  into  Hebrew  being  especially  significant 
(Fritzsche,  “  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch 
zu  den  Apokryplien  des  Alten  Testaments,”  1851, 
p.  71;  Wace,  “The  Apocrypha,”  in  “ The  Speaker’s 
Commentary,”  i.  361-365).  The  additions  were 
probably  made  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  people  were  hoping  for  another  sudden  liberation 
by  divine  intervention.  They  aimed  chiefly  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  religious  element  signally  lacking  in  the 
canonical  book  (comp.  Reuss,  “  Geschichte  der  Hei- 
ligen  Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments,”  2d  ed.,  §§  470 
et  seq. ;  Bleek-Wellhausen,  “Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament, 5tli  ed.. ,  §  120;  J.  S.  Bloch,  Hellenis- 


tische  Bestandtheile im  Bibl.  Sckriftum,”  2ded.,  p.  8; 
Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch,  “  Die  Apocryphen  und  Pseud 
epigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments,  ”  i.  197).  Fritzsche 
{l.c.  p.  73)  has  pointed  out  linguistic  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  additions  and  the  second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  latest  date  that  can  be  given  to  the  additions 
is  the  year  30  b.c.,  when  the  Ptolemaic  rule  came 
to  an  end  (comp.  B.  Jacob  in  Stade’s  “  Zeitsclirift,  ” 
1890,  p.  290).  These  additions  are  contained  in  the 
uncial  manuscript  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Sin.), 
Codex  Yaticanus  (B),  and  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A). 
Among  the  printed  editions  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  R.  Holmes  and  J.  Parsons,  Oxford,  1798-1827 ; 
E.  Nestle,  “Yet.  Test.  Greece  Juxta  LXX.  Inter- 
pretum,”  Leipsic,  1850;  H.  B.  Swete,  “The  Old 
Testament  in  Greek,”  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1895-99; 
O.  F.  Fritzsche,  “Libr.  Apoc.  Y.  T.  Greece,”  1871. 

The  text  of  the  additions  has  been  pre- 
Editions  served  in  two  forms,  namely,  that  of 
and  Critical  the  Septuagint,  and  that  revised  by 
Helps.  Lucian,  the  martyr  of  Antioch  (comp. 

B.  Jacob,  lx.  pp.  258-262).  Lagarde 
has  published  both  texts  with  complete  critical  anno¬ 
tations  in  his  “  Librorum  Yeteris  Testament!  Canoni- 
corum,”  1883,  i.  504-541;  and  later  on  A.  Scholz 
(“Kommentar  fiber  das  Buch  Esther,”  pp.  2-99, 
Wfirzburg  and  Yienna,  1892)  published  a  small 
edition  in  four  parallel  columns,  showing  side  by 
side  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  canonical  book,  the 
two  Greek  texts,  and  Josephus’  text  (comp.  Ryssel 
in  Kautzsch,  lx.  pp.  198,  199). 

For  textual  criticism  there  are,  also,  the  two  Latin 
translations;  not  so  much  the  \ulgate  in  which 
Jerome  translated  very  freely,  and  in  part  arbitrarily 
— as  the  Old  Latin,  which,  in  spite  of  its  arbitra¬ 
riness  and  incompleteness,  and  its  additions,  prob¬ 
ably  made  in  part  by  Christians,  has  preserved  a  few 
good  readings  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus  (comp. 
Fritzsche,  lx.  pp.  74  et  seq. ;  Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch, 
l.c.  p.  199 ;  B.  Jacob,  l.c.  pp.  249-258).  On  the  forth¬ 
coming  new  edition  of  pre- Jerome  texts  of  Esther, 
comp.  Ph.  Thiel mann,  “Bericht  fiber  das  Gesam- 
rnelte  Handschriftliche  Material  zu  einer  Kritischen 
Ausgabe  der  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung  Biblischer 
Bucher  des  A.  T.”  Munich,  1900;  “  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Koniglichen  Bayerischen  Academie  der  Wis- 
senschaften,”  ii.  205-247.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  Greek  additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther  see 
Fritzsche,  lx.  (the  older  interpreters,  p.  76;  the  la¬ 
ter,  pp.  69-108);  F.  O.  Bissel,  “The  Apocrypha  of 
Old  Testament,”  New  York,  1880;  Fuller-Wace,  lx. 
i  361-402;  O.  Zockler,  “  Die  Apocryphen  des  Alten 
Testaments,”  Munich,  1891;  Ball,  “The  Ecclesias¬ 
tical,  or  Deuterocanonical,  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”  London,  1892;  Y.  Ryssel,  in  Kautzsch,  lx.  i. 
193-212. 

The  dream  of  Mordecai  precedes  in  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  as  i.  11-17,  the  canonical  story  of  Esther,  and 

corresponds  in  the  Yulgate  to  xi.  2-12 

The  and  xii.  (Swete,  “  The  Old  Testament 
Dream  of  in  Greek,”  ii.  755  et  seq.).  This  ver- 
Mordecai.  sion  contradicts  the  account  in  the  ca¬ 
nonical  book,  for,  according  to  the 
apocryphal  version  (i.  2),  Mordecai  is  already  in  the 
service  of  King  Artaxerxes,  and  has  this  dream  in 
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the  second  year  of  that  king’s  reign,  whereas  in  the 
canonical  version  (ii.  16)  Esther  was  not  taken  into 
the  royal  house  until  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  Mordecai  did  not  sit  “  in  the  king’s  gate”— that  is* 

enter  the  king’s  serv¬ 
ice — until  after  that 
event  (ii.  19-20).  The 
author  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  Esther  speaks 
of  two  conspiracies 
against  Artaxerxes, 
and  says  that  Morde¬ 
cai  preceded  Esther 
in  coming  to  court. 
His  account  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mordecai  as  a 
servant  in  the  palace 
sleeps  with  the  court¬ 
iers  Gabatha  and 
Tharra  (Esth.  ii.  21, 

“  Bigthan  ”  and  “  Te- 
resli  ” ;  Vulg.  “  Baga- 
tlia  ”  [whence  “  Gaba¬ 
tha  ”]  and  “  Tliara  ”), 
and  overhears  their 
plot  against  the  king. 
He  denounces  the 
conspirators,  who  are 
arrested  and  confess. 
The  king  and  Morde¬ 
cai  write  down  the 
occurrence,  and  Mor¬ 
decai  is  rewarded.  As 
the  conspirators  are 
condemned  to  death 
(according  to  B.  Ja¬ 
cob  in  Stade’s  “Zeit- 


Olive-Wood  Case  for  Scroll  of  Es¬ 
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schrift,  ”  x.  298,  the  words  of  Codex  B,  Slgtl  avyps- 
djjcav,  are  to  be  added  here;  comp.  Jerome:  “qui 
fuerant  interfecti  ”),  Hainan,  who  evidently  was  in 
league  with  them,  plans  to  take  vengeance  on  Mor¬ 
decai  (Apocr.  Esth.  ii.  12-17). 

There  is  a  second  conspiracy  after  Esther  has  been 
made  queen,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king’s  reign 
(Esth.  ii.  21  et  seq.).  Mordecai  in  his  dream  (Apocr. 
Esth.  i.  4-11)  sees  two  dragons  coming  to  fight  each 
other  (representing  Mordecai  and  Hainan,  ib.  vi.  4) ; 
the  nations  make  ready  to  destroy  the  “  people  of  the 
righteous,”  but  the  tears  of  the  righteous  well  up  in 
a  little  spring  that  grows  into  a  mighty  stream 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  3-12;  according  to  Apocr.  Esth. 
vi.  3,  the  spring  symbolizes  Esther,  who  rose  from 
a  poor  Jewess  to  be  a  Persian  queen).  The  sun  now 
rises,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  suppressed 
“devoured  those  who  till  then  had  been  honored” 
(comp.  Esth.  ix.  1-17). 

The  second  addition  contains  an  edict  of  Artax¬ 
erxes  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Hainan  (Apocr.  Esth.  ii. 
The  De-  1-7;  it  follows  Esth.  iii,  13;  comp, 
struction  Swete,  l.e.  pp.  762  et  seq.).  The  mere 
of  the  Jews  mention  of  the  fact  that  an  edict  for 
Decreed,  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  had  gone 
forth,  was  a  temptation  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  The  “great  king”  (verse  1),  as  in  Esth. 
i.  1,  sends  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  twenty -seven  provinces  of  his  kingdom— 
that  extends  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia — saying 
that  although  personally  he  is  inclined  toward  clem 
ency,  he  is  bound  to  look  to  the  security  of  his 
kingdom. 

In  a  conference  on  the  matter,  he  said,  Haman, 
the  councilor  ranking  next  to  him  in  the  kingdom,' 
had  pointed  out  that  there  was  one  evilly  disposed 
class  of  people  in  his  realm,  which,  by  its  laws,  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  classes,  persisted 
in  disregarding  the  royal  ordinances,  and  made  a 
unified  government  impossible.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  said,  nothing  remained  but  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  Haman,  who,  having  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  could  in  a  sense 
be  called  the  second  father  of  the  king;  this  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  destroy  by  the  sword  of  the  other  nations, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Adar  (thirteenth  of  Adar 
in  Esth.  iii.  13,  viii.  12,  ix,  1),  all  those  designated 
as  Jews,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
After  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  had  been  put  out 
of  the  way,  the  king  believed  the  business  of  the 
realm  could  again  be  conducted  in  peace. 

The  remaining  additions  are  closely  connected 
with  this  affair.  The  next  in  order  is  Mordecai’s 
prayer  for  help  (Apocr.  Esth.  iii.  1-11 ;  Vulg.  xiii. 
8-18);  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  added  to  iv.  17  (Swete, 
l.o>  pp.  765  et  seq.).  It  follows  the  story  of  Esth.  iv. 
1-16,  according  to  which  Esther  commanded  Mor¬ 
decai  to  assemble  all  the  Jews  for  a  three-days’  fast 
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nerore  she  herself  interceded  for  them  before  the 
king.  The  prayer  begins  with  the  usual  praise  of 
divine  omnipotence.  Heaven  and  earth  are  a  para¬ 
phrase  for  the  idea  to  nav  (verse  2;  comp.  Gen.  i.  1; 
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Isa.  xiv.  18).  The  plight  of  the  Jews  was  occasioned 
by  the  refusal  to  kiss  Hainan’ s  feet  (comp.  Esth.  iii. 
2-5),  a  refusal  caused  not  by  pride,  but  because  honor 
as  high  as  that  which  such  an  act  implied  belongs  to 
God  alone  (comp,  the  refusal  of  the  irpoGKvvqoig  of  the 
Greek  ambassadors  to  Darius).  “  This  scrupulousness 
is  characteristic  of  post-exilic  Ju- 
MordecaPs  daism;  in  ancient  Israel  the  honor 
Prayer.  was  unhesitatingly  accorded  to  every 
nobleman  (I  Sam.  xxv.  23  et  seq. ;  II 
Sam.  xviii.  21,  28):  even  Judith  (x.  23  [21])  honored 
Holofernes  in  this  way  in  order  to  allay  his  sus¬ 
picions. 

But,  Mord ecai  continues,  this  refusal  was  merely 
a  pretext  to  destroy  God’s  chosen  people  ( K?^povopia , 
verse  8;  comp.  Apocr.  Esth.  iv.  20;  vii.  9  =  Hebr. 

Ps.  xxviii.  9,  xciv.  5,  etc.;  peplg,  verse  9; 
comp.  LXX.  on  Dent,  xxxii.  9 ;  K^vpog,  verse  10  = 
n^ru  Deut.  iv.  20),  and  he  implores  God  to  protect 
them  now  as  He  had  their  fathers  in  Egypt  (comp. 
fiHQ  in  Deut.  ix.  26).  The  prayer  closes  with  the 
supplication  to  save  His  people  and  turn  their 
mourning  into  gladness  (really  “feasting”;  comp, 
vi.  22  et  seq. ;  see  also  Esth.  ix.  17-19,  where  the 
prayer  also  ends  in  feasting  and  in  the  sending  of 
gifts  of  food  to  one  another).  Here,  as  in  Ps.  vi.  6 
(A.  Y.  5),  xxx.  10  [9],  cxv.  17;  and  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 
xvii.  25,  the  reason  for  harkening  to  the  prayer  is 
the  desire  ascribed  toYiiwn  of  hearing  songs  of  praise 
and  thanks,  which  only  the  living  can  offer  (verse 
10,  where  the  reading  aropa  is  preferable  to  alpa ; 
Swete,  l.c.  p.  765).  Finally,  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  people’s  loud  calling  and  crying  to  God  (e£  iGxvog 
avTcjv  .  .  .  EKSKpagev ;  comp.  Dan.  iii.  4,  Kip; 

Isa.  lviii.  1,  D'in)  when  they  stood  face  to  face 
with  death  (h  oydalpolg  avrcju). 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  prayer  of  Esther 
(Apocr.  Esth.  iii:  12-30 ;  Septuagint,  xiii.  8-18,  xiv. 

1-19;  Swete,  l.c.  pp.  766  et  seq. ;  Yulg. 
The  Prayer  xiv.  1-19):  she  takes  off  her  royal 
of  Esther,  garments  (rd  ipdria  r?)g  Sofyg  avrqg  [in 
Estli.  i.  11,  ii.  17  only  the  royal  crown 
is  mentioned]),  and,  putting  on  mourning-robes  (pE>, 
Judges  viii.  5  [6];  Nell.  ix.  1),  strews  ashes  on  her 
head  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  24;  Mai.  ii.  3;  II  Sam.  xiii.  19, 
commonly  nSKl  2W' ;  Job  ii.  9).  She  winds  her  hair 
about  her  (verse  13)  and  takes  off  all  adornments 
(etcitteIvugev  ;  comp.  njy,  Lev.  xvi.  29,  31 ;  Isa. 
lviii.  3).  In  this  way  the  pity  of  God  would  be 
aroused  and  His  anger  allayed  (I  Kings  xxi.  21-29). 

The  prayer  refers  to  the  threatening  danger 
(comp.  iii.  11):  as  God  once  released  Israel’s  ances¬ 
tors  from  the  Egyptian  yoke  (verse  16),  so  Esther 
beseeches  him  now  to  save  the  Jews  from  their  im¬ 
pending  fate,  though  they  deserve  it  for  having 
participated  in  Persian  idolatry  (verses  17,  18  refer 
to  this,  and  not  to  the  preexilic  idolatry;  comp. 
II  Kings  xvii.  29-33,  41).  Following  Lagarde  and 
Ryssel,  the  reading  in  verse  19  is  edr/aav  rag  x£~lPa< : 
avTuv  £7 tl  rag  x£LPaS  T^v  (“they  put  their 

hands  in  the  hands  of  the  idols  ” ;  on  T  JHX  to  con¬ 
firm  an  agreement  by  clasping  of  hands,  see  Ezra  x. 
19).  This  means:  “The  Persian  oppressors  have 
vowed  to  their  gods  [verse  19]  to  make  vain  the  di¬ 
vine  promise,  to  destroy  Israel  [i.e.,  the  divine  heri¬ 
tage],  to  close  the  mouths  of  those  that  praise  God, 


and  to  extinguish  the  glory  of  the  house  and  the 
altar  of  God  [verse  20] .  Furthermore,  they  swear 
that  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  will  be  opened  in 
praise  of  their  impotent  [gods],  and  their  mortal 
king  [the  Persian]  will  be  for  ever  admired  ”  (verse 
21).  Hence  God  is  besought  not  to  give  His  scepter 
into  the  hands  of  the  “non-existing”  (rolg  pi)  ovglv ; 
comp.  I  Cor.  viii.  4),  and  not  to  make  the  Jews  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  heathen,  but  to  let  the  plans 
of  the  latter  turn  against  themselves.  “  Mark  him 
[7r apadiyparcGov ;  comp.  Heb.  vi.  6]  who  began  [to 
act]  against  us.  ” 

In  verse  24  Esther  adds  a  prayer  for  the  success 
of  the  petition  which,  according  to  Esth.  iv.  16,  she 
intends  to  make  to  the  king.  “Put  orderly  speech 
into  my  mouth  in  face  of  the  lion”  (the  Persian 
king  is  thus  called  also  in  the  Aramaic  version  of 
Mordecai’s  dream;  see  Merx,  “ Chrestomathia  Tar- 
gumica,”  p.  164,3;  comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxv.  16, 
19).  The  object  of  her  petition — to  turn  the  anger 
of  the  king  against  Israel’s  persecutors— anticipates 
the  events  of  Esth.  vii.  9.  She  prays  God  to  help 
her,  the  desolate  one  (rf;  povrp  corresponding  to  1*>rP 
in  Ps.  xxv.  17  [A.  Y.  16],  where  it  occurs  next  to 
ijy,  “lonely  and  deserted,”  differing  from  verse  14, 
gv  el  povog ,  referring  to  the  singleness  of  Yhwh), 
who  has  no  one  else  to  turn  to  (verse  25).  She  refers 
to  the  fact  that  Yhwh  knows  the  splendor  of  her 
royal  position  did  not  tempt  her  to  yield  to  the  king 
(in  Esth.  ii.  7-20  this  is  not  mentioned),  but  that  she 
submitted  to  the  force  of  circumstances  (verse  25). 
She  continues  by  affirming  that  she  hates  the  glitter 
of  the  lawless  ones  (do£av  avopov;  the  avopuv  here 
are  the  heathen;  their  d6£a  is  their  power),  and 
abhors  the  bed  of  the  uncircumcised  (verse  26). 
Yhwh,  she  says,  knows  her  distress  in  being  forced 
to  be  the  king’s  wife.  She  abhors  the  symbol  of 
pride  on  her  head  (i.e.,  the  royal  crown  she  wears  in 
public);  she  abhors  it  like  a  filthy  rag  (wf  panog 
kcit apTjvi(j)v  =  Dny  "0331 ;  Isa.  lxiv.  5  [A.  Y.  6]),  and 
does  not  wear  it  when  sitting  quietly  at  home  (verse 

17) .  Finally,  she  has  not  sat  at  table  in  Haman’s 
house,  nor  graced  by  her  presence  the  banquet  of 
the  king  (according  to  the  canonical  version  [ii. 

18] ,  Esther  kept  her  own  feast) ;  nor  did  she  drink 
any  of  the  sacrificial  wine  of  the  heathen  gods  ( olvov 
GiTovtifiv;  comp.  LXX.  Deut.  xxxii.  38;  Fuller,  in 
YVaee,  l.c.  p.  390,  verse  28).  Since  her  arrival  there, 
God,  she  says,  has  been  her  sole  joy.  The  phrase  ag>’ 
j/pspag  pETofiolijg  refers  to  the  change  in  her  dwelling- 
place  (comp.  Merx,  “Chrestomathia  Targumica,”  p. 
163,  11  [Ryssel]),  not  to  the  day  of  her  reception  into 
the  royal  palace  (Esth.  ii.  16),  as  Zockler  and  Fuller 
(in  Wace,  l.c.  p.  390)  have  it.  The  prayer  closes  with 
a  petition  for  a  confirmation  of  faith  and  a  release 
from  all  fear  (comp.  Judith  ix.  11). 

Esther’s  reception  by  the  king  (iv.  1-15;  Swmte, 
l.c.  pp.  767  et  seq.)  follows  in  the  Septuagint  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  prayer  (xv.  4-19;  Yulg.  xv.  1-19). 

Here  the  events  told  in  Esth.  v.  1,  2 

Esther  are*  amplified.  In  xv.  1  (Septuagint) 

Before  the  the  “  third  day  ”  corresponds  to  Esth. 

King.  v.  1.  According  to  Septuagint  v.  1 
she  took  off  the  garments  she  had 
worn  at  divine  service;  in  the  apocryphal  version 
(iii.  13)  she  had  put  them  on.  Divine  service  consisted 
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in  fasting,  according  to  Esth.  iv.  16;  in  praying, 
according  to  Apocryphal  Esther  iii.  12.  In  iv.  1 
{Apocr.  Estli.)  she  puts  on  her  royal  apparel,  to 
which  the  crown  probably  belongs,  according  to  ii. 
17.  After  a  supplication  to  God,  she  appears  (iv.  1) 
accompanied  by  two  handmaidens  (afipai  =  “  favorite 
slaves”;  comp.  Judith  viii.  33);  according  to  Estli. 
ii.  9,  she  had  seven  handmaids.  In  Apocryphal 
Esther  iv.  2  it  is  said  she  was  escorted  to  the  king 
by  two  maidens,  “and  upon  the  one  she  leaned,  as 
carrying  herself  daintily  ”  (verse  3 :  uq  -pvfcpevo/ievt}) ; 
“and  the  other  followed,  bearing  up  her  train.”  .  In 
the  canonical  Book  of  Esther  no  mention  is  made  of 
this  escort. 

iv.  (Apocr.  Estli.)  describes  the  impression  her  beauty  pro¬ 
duced  :  she  was  ruddy  through  the  perfection  of  her  beauty, 
and  her  countenance  was  cheerful  and  love-kindling ;  but  her 
heart  was  heavy  with  fear  of  the  danger  of  appearing  uncalled  be¬ 
fore  the  king  (comp.  Esth.  iv.  11) .  Having  passed  through  all  the 
doors,  she  stood  before  the  king,  who  sat  upon  his  throne  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  majesty  (see  Fuller  in  Wace,  l.c.;  compare  the 
representation  of  the  king  on  his  throne  in  the  picture  of  Persep- 
olis  according  to  Kawlinson).  Verse  7:  Then,  lifting  up  his 
countenance  (that  shone  with  majesty),  he  looked  very  fiercely 
upon  her;  and  the  queen  fell  down,  and  was  pale,  and  fainted; 
after  she  had  regained  consciousness  she  bowed  herself  upon 
the  head  of  the  maid  that  went  before  her.  Verse  8  .*  Then 
God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness.  In  concern 
he  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  till  she 
recovered  her  composure,  comforting  her  with  loving  words. 
In  Verse  9  he  asks  :  ”  Esther,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  am  thy 
brother,”  thereby  placing  her  on  the  same  level  with  him. 
In  verses  10  ct  acq.  he  assures  her  that  the  death  penalty  is 
meant  to  apply  only  to  the  unauthorized  entrance  of  the  king’s 
subjects  (comp.  Esth.  iv.  11),  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  her: 

“  Thou  shalt  not  die.  .  .  Touching  her  neck  with  his  golden 
scepter,  he  embraced  her,  and  said,  “  Speak  unto  me.”  Then 
said  she  unto  him,  “  I  saw  thee,  my  lord,  as  an  angel  of  God 
[comp.  Ezek.  viii.  2],  and  my  heart  was  troubled  for  fear  of 
thy  majesty.”  And  as  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  for 
faintness.  Verse  10 :  Then  the  king  was  troubled,  and  all  his 
servants  comforted  her. 

The  king  now  issues  an  edict  canceling  the  former  edict,  and 
-decreeing  protection  to  the  Jews  (Apocr.  Esth.  v.  1-24;  Vulg. 

xvi.  1-24 ;  Septuagint  addition  to  viii.  12 ;  comp. 

The  New  Swete,  l.c.  pp.  778-775,  the  amplification  of  the 
Edict.  edict  memioned  in  Esth.  viii.  13).  The  first 
edict  against  the  Jews  is  revoked ;  its  insti¬ 
gator,  Haman,  is  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king;  and 
every  aid  is  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  Jews,  verses  2-4: 

“  Many,  the  more  often  they  are  honored  with  the  great  bounty 
of  their  gracious  princes,  the  more  proud  they  are  waxen,  and 
endeavor  to  hurt  not  our  subjects  only,  hut,  not  being  able  to 
bear  abundance,  do  take  in  hand  to  practise  also  against  those 
that  do  them  good,  and  take  not  only  thankfulness  away  from 
among  men,  but  also,  lifted  up  with  the  glorious  words  of  lewd 
persons  that  were  never  good,  they  think  to  escape  the  justice  of 
God,  that  seeth  all  things,  and  hateth  evil.”  Verses  5-G ;  “  Oft¬ 
entimes,  also,  fair  speech  of  those  that  are  put  in  trust  to  man¬ 
age  their  friends’  affairs  [comp.  Jacob  in  Stade,  Lc.  x.  283,  note 
2]  hath  caused  many  that  are  in  authority  to  be  partakers  of 
innocent  blood,  and  hath  enwrapped  them  in  remediless  calam¬ 
ities  [comp.  I  Sam.  xxv.  26;  II  Sam.  xvi.  4],  beguiling  with  the 
falsehood  and  deceit  of  their  lewd  disposition  the  innocency 
and  goodness  of  princes.”  Verse  7 :  “  Now  ye  may  see  this,  as 
we  have  declared,  not  so  much  by  ancient  histories,  as  by  ob¬ 
serving  what  hath  wickedly  been  done  of  late  through  the 
pestilent  behavior  of  them  that  are  unworthily  placed  in 
authority.”  Verses  8-9:  “We  must  take  care  for  the  time  to 
come  that  our  kingdom  may  he  quiet  and  peaceable  for  all  men, 
by  changing  our  purposes  and  always  judging  things  that  are 
evident  with  more  equal  proceeding.”  Verses  10-14 :  The  king 
had  accorded  this  gentle  treatment  to  Haman,  hut  had  been 
bitterly  deceived  by  him,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  revoke 
his  former  edict.  (According  to  Dan.  vi.  9,  13  this  was  inadmis¬ 
sible,  but  Fuller,  l.c.  pp.  397  ct  xeq.,  cites  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  was  done.  Verse  10  is  about  Hainan,  called  in  i.  17 
“the  Agagite,”  here  “ the  Macedonian ” ;  inverse  14  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  betrayed  the  Persian  empire  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.)  “  For  A  man,  a  Macedonian,  the  son  of  Amadatha,  being 


indeed  a  stranger  to  the  Persian  blood  [comp.  Vulg.  “el 
animo  et  gente  Macedo”],  and  far  distant  from  our  goodness, 
and  a  stranger  received  of  us,  had  so  far  obtained  the  favor  that 
1  we  show  toward  every  nation  that  he  was  called  our  k  father,’ 
and  was  continually  honored  of  all  men,  as  the  next  person  unto 
the  king.  He  had  also  been  bowed  down  to  [comp.  Esth.  iii.  2-6], 
But  he,  not  hearing  his  great  dignity,  went  about  to  deprive  us 
of  our  kingdom  and  life ;  having,  by  manifold  and  cunning  de¬ 
ceits,  sought  of  us  the  destruction,  as  well  of  Mordecai,  who 
saved  our  life,  and  continually  procured  our  good,  as  of  blame¬ 
less  Esther,  partaker  of  our  kingdom  with  the  whole  nation. 
For  by  these  means  he  thought,  finding  us  destitute  of  friends, 
to  have  translated  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.”  According  to  these  verses  Haman  was  guilty  of  a 
threefold  sin,  since  he  tried  to  wrest  from  the  king  wife, 
kingdom,  and  life. 

v.  15-16, 18-19 :  “  But  we  find  that  the  Jews,  whom  this  wicked 
wretch  hath  delivered  to  utter  destruction,  are  no  evil-doers, 
but  live  by  most  just  laws ;  and  that  they  are  children  of  the 
Most  High  and  Most  Mighty  God,  who  hath  ordered  the  kingdom 
both  unto  us  and  to  our  progenitors  in  the  most  excellent  man¬ 
ner.  Therefore,  ye  shall  do  well  not  to  put  in  execution  the 
letters  sent  unto  you  by  Aman,  the  son  of  Amadatha;  for  he 
that  was  the  worker  of  these  things  is  hanged  [eo-raupwo-flo i  = 
“impaled  ”'J  at  the  gates  of  Susa  with  all  his  family  [according 
to  Esth.  vii.  10,  viii.  7,  Haman  alone  was  hanged  ;  according  to 
Esth.  ix.  10,  the  Jews  killed  his  ten  sons ;  in  Dan.  vi.  25  the 
wives  and  children  were  thrown  into  the  lions’  den],  God,  who 
ruleth  all  things,  speedily  rendering  vengeance  to  him  according 
to  deserts.  Therefore  he  shall  publish  the  copy  of  this  letter 
in  all  places  [eK-nfleVai ;  Stade,  l.c.  x.  '282,  a  phrase  used  in  the 
promulgation  of  royal  commands],  that  the  Jews  may  live  after 
their  own  laws  ”  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  25  ct  scq.;  Josephus,  “  Ant.” 
xii.  3,  §3,  xvi.  6,  §2). 

v.  20-24 :  “  Ye  shall  aid  them,  that  even  the  same  day,  being  the 
13th  day  of  the  12th  month  Adar,  they  may  he  avenged  on  them 
who  in  the  time  of  their  affliction  shall  set  upon  them  [comp. 
Esth.  ix.  1 ;  but  see  above  Apocr.  Esth.  ii.  6,  where  the  14th  day 
is  fixed  upon  ;  according  to  Esth.  iii.  13,  Haman  had  appointed 
the  thirteenth  day  for  exterminating  the  Jews].  For  Almighty 
bath  turned  to  joy  unto  them  the  day  wherein  the  chosen  people 
should  have  perished.  Ye  shall  therefore,  among  your  solemn 
feasts,  keep  it  an  high  day  with  all  feasting  [following  Gro- 
tius,  Fritzsche,  and  Ryssel  «A?)pw^  (sc.  hp-ep**')  is  to  be  added 
after;  according  to  this  the  Persian  king  instituted  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Purim,  as  a  day  to  be  celebrated  also  by  the  Persians], 
that  both  now  and  hereafter  there  may  be  safety  to  us  [the 
reading  here  should  be  vp.lv  instead  of  yplv]  and  the  well-af¬ 
fected  Persians,  and  that  it  may  be,  to  those  which  do  conspire 
against  us,  a  memorial  of  destruction.  Therefore  every  city 
and  country  whatsoever  which  shall  not  do  according  to  these 
things,  shall  be  destroyed  without  mercy  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  shall  be  made  not  only  impassable  for  men,  but  also  most 
hateful  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  forever.” 

In  the  Septuagint  the  interpretation  of  Mordecai  s 
dream  is  separated  from  the  dream  itself,  which 
forms  the  beginningof  the  additions,  and  constitutes 
the  end  of  the  whole  apocr yphon  (vi.  1-10),  with 
verse  11  as  subscription  (Swete,  l.c.  pp. 
Interpreta-  779  et  seq.).  In  the  Vulgate  the  pas- 

tion  of  sage  stands  at  the  end  of  the  canonical 
Mordecai’s  Book  of  Ezra  (x.  4-11),  preceding  all 

Dream.  other  apocryphal  additions  as  well  as 
the  dream  itself,  which  here  occupies 
xi.  2-11.  Neither  dream  nor  interpretation  is 
found  in  Josephus.  The  expression  “  God  hath  done 
these  things”  (comp.  Matt.  xxi.  42)  refers  to  the 
whole  story  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Verse  2  refers 
to  the  dream  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
which  has  been  fulfilled  in  every  respect.  “The 
little  fountain  that  became  a  river”  (vi.  3)  signifies 
the  elevation  of  Esther  (see  i.  9),  who  became  a 
stream  when  the  king  married  her  and  made  her 
queen.  The  light  and  the  sun  (see  i.  10)  signify 
the  salvation  and  joy  that  Esther  brought  to  the 
Jews  (comp.  Esth.  viii.  16).  The  two  dragons  are 
Mordecai  and  Haman.  The  nations  that  assembled 
to  destroy  the  name  of  the  Jews  (see  i.  6)  are  the 
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heathen  (comp.  Esth.  iii.  6-8).  “And  my  nation  is 
this  Israel,  which  cried  to  God  and  were  saved  ”  (vi. 

C;  comp.  iii.  11).  “Therefore  hath  he  made  two 
lots,  one  for  the  people  of  God,  and  another  for  all 
the  Gentiles”  (vi.  7;  comp.  Esth.  iii.  7).  “And  the 
two  lots  were  drawn  [yhfiov ;  lit.  “  they  came,  sprang 
out  at  the  right  time”]:  one  for  his  people  [Fritzsche 
and  Ryssel  add  rJ  An  <5  avrov],  the  other  for  all  the 
other  peoples.  ”  “  So  God  remembered  his  people  and 
justified  [decided  in  its  favor;  compare  Deut.  xxv. 

1;  I  Kings  viii.  82;  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xiii.  22;  Vulg. 
freely  rendered,  “misertus  est”;  compare  old  Latin 
«  sal  vavit  ”]  his  inheritance  ”  ( vi.  9).  “  Therefore  those 
days  shall  be  unto  them  in  the  month  of  Adar,  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month, 
with  an  assembly,  and  3037,  and  with  gladness  be¬ 
fore  God,  according  to  the  generations  forever  among 
his  people”  (vi.  10;  comp.  Esth.  ix.  18,  21).  In  II 
Macc.  xv.  36  the  fourteenth  day  is  called  y  M apdoxai- 
Ky  y/iepa. 

The  subscription,  verse  11  (in  Swete,  ii.  780,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  German  Bible  between  Esther’s  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  king  and  Ahasuerus’  second  edict),  re¬ 
fers  to  the  whole  Book  of  Esther  together  with  the 
apocryphal  additions,  as  does  also  the  expression 
77), 1  TrpoKeipevyv  km aro'Kyv  rcov  Qpovpal  (Swete),  mean¬ 
ing  “  the  above  letter  on  Purim  ”  (compare  Esth.  ix. 
20?  29). 

This  letter  was  taken  to  Egypt  by  Dositheus— 
who  called  himself  a  priest  and  Levite  (?)— and  his 
son  Ptolemy,  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  original 
(Apocr.  Esther).  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy’s  son,  an 
inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  translated  the  letter  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
(according  to  some  in  455;  see  Fritzsche,  l.c.  pp.  72 
et  seq.).  Four  Ptolemies  had  wives  by  the  name  of 
Cleopatra  (Epiphanes,  Philometor,  Physkon,  and 
Soter).  Soter  II.  lived  about  that  time ;  but  all  these 
notices  are  untrustworthy;  compare,  011  the  date  of 
the  letter,  Jacob  in  Stade’s  “Zeitsclirift,”  x.  274- 
290,  especially  p.  279. 

E.  g.  n. 

ESTHER,  FEAST  OF.  See  Purim. 

ESTHER  RABBAH :  Midrash  to  the  Book  of 
Esther  in  the  current  Midrash  editions.  From  its 
plan  and  scope  it  is  apparently  an  incomplete  collec¬ 
tion  from  the  rich  haggadic  material  furnished  by 
the  comments  on  the  roll  of  Esther,  which  has  been 
read  since  early  times  at  the  public  service  on  Purim. 
Except  in  the  Wilna  and  Warsaw  editions  with  their 
modern  and  arbitrary  divisions,  this  Midrash  con¬ 
sists  of  six  “  parashiyyot  ”  (chapters,  sections)  intro¬ 
duced  by  one  or  more  proems;  these  chapters  begin 
respectively  at  Esth.  i.  1,  i.  4,  i.  9,  i.  13,  ii.  1,  ii.  5; 
and  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1545  each  has  at  the  end 
the  words  “selika  parasliata.  ...”  This  division 
was  probably  based  on  the  sections  of  the  Esther 
roll,  as  indicated  by  the  closed  paragraphs  (mDlDD); 
such  paragraphs  existing  in  the  present  text  to  i. 
9,  i.  13,  i.  16,  ii.  1,  ii.  5,  etc.  The  beginning  of  i.  4, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  beginning  to  i.  16,  may  be 
due  to  differences  in  the  division  of  the  text.  It  ma}r 
furthermore  be  assumed  that  a  new  parasliah  began 
with  the  section  Esth.  iii.  1,  where  several  proems 
precede  the  comment  of  the  Midrash.  From  this 


point  onward  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  further  divi¬ 
sion  into  chapters.  There  is  no  new  parashah  even 
to  Esth.  vi.  1,  the  climax  of  the  Biblical  drama.  As 
the  division  into  parashiyyot  has  not  been  carried 
out  throughout  the  work,  so  the  comment  accom¬ 
panying  the  Biblical  text,  verse  by  verse,  is  much 
reduced  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  and  is  discontinued  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  end  of  ch.  viii.  The  various  paragraphs 
that  follow  chapter  viii.  seem  to  have  been  merely 
tacked  on. 

The  Book  of  Esther  early  became  the  subject  of 
comment  in  the  schoolhouses,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Meg.  10b  et  seq.,  where  long  haggadic  passages  are 
joined  to  single  verses.  The  Midrash  under  consid¬ 
eration  is  variously  connected  with  these  passages. 
The  author  of  Esther  Rabbah  often  draws  directly 
upon  Yerushalmi,  Beresliit  Rabbah,  Wayikra  Rab¬ 
bah,  Pirke  R.  EL,  Targumim,  and  other  ancient 
sources.  Bereshit  Rabbah  or  Wayikra  Rabbah  may 
also  have  furnished  the  long  passage  in  parashah  i., 
in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  first  word 
(Yri).  Parashah  vi.  shows  several  traces  of  a  later 
period :  especially  remarkable  here  (ed.  Venice,  45c, d ; 
ed.  Wilna,  14a,  b)  is  the  literal  borrowing  from 
Yosippon,  where  Mordecai’s  dream,  Mordecai’s  and 
Esther’s  prayers,  and  the  appearance  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  before  the  king  are  recounted  (compare 
also  the  additions  in  LXX.  to  Esth.  i.  1  and  iv.  17). 
These  borrowings,  which  even  Azariah  dei  Rossi  in 
his  “  Me’or  ‘Enayim  ”  (ed.  Wilna,  p.  231)  designated 
as  later  interpolations,  do  not  justify  one  in  assign¬ 
ing  to  the  Midrash,  as  Buber  does,  a  date  later  than 
Yosippon— that  is  to  say,  the  middle  of  the  tenth 


century. 

This  Midrash  may  be  considered  older  and  more 
original  than  the  Midr.  Abba  Gorion  to  the  Book  of 
Esther.  Yalkut  quotes  many  passages  from  the 
latter  Midrash,  as  well  as  from  another  haggadic 
commentary  (edited  by  Buber  in  the  collection 
“  gammlung  Agadischer  Commentare  zum  Buche 
Esther,”  Wilna,  1886).  The  Midrash  here  consid¬ 
ered  is  entitled  “Midrash  Megillat  Esther”  in  the 
Venice  edition.  Nahmanides  quotes  it  as  the  Hag- 
gadah  to  the  Esther  roll.  It  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  it  is  of  Palestinian  origin. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  g.  V.  pp.  264  et  ^.;  Weiss  Dor  in. 
274,  iv.  209;  Jellinek,  B.  H.  1.  1-24,  v.  1-16,  vi.  o3-nS  with  the 
respective  introductions;  Horowitz,  So m mlun gK leinerMi- 
draschim ,  1SS1;  Buber,  Introduction  to  Sammlung  Agady 
seller  Com mentare  zum  Buche  Esther  (1886);  idem  Agadi- 
sc.he  Ahhandlungen  zum  Buche  Esther ,  Craccm,  lb9t  , 
Bruit’s  Jahrb.viii .  148  et  seq.;  Winter  and  V >unscbe, Die 
Jildische  Litter atur ,  i.  554  et  seq.;  a  German  transl.  of  the 
Midrash  in  Wiinsche,  Bihl.  Rah.;  and  the  bibliographies  to 
Bkreshit  Rabbah  and  Ekaii  Rabbati.  j  ^ 

s.  s. 

ESTHONIA:  Government  of  Russia;  one  of  the 
three  Baltic  Provinces.  It  has  a  total  population 
(1897)  of  404,709,  of  whom  1,468  are  Jews.  Not 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
Jewish  artisans,  and  others  specialty  privileged, 
begin  to  settle  in  the  province,  which  is  outside  of 
the  Pale  of  Settlement. 

II.  R.  V  R 

ESTIMATE  (pW) :  Estimate  differs  greatly 
from  Appraisement.  The  latter  is  a  valuation  put 
upon  land  or  upon  some  commodity  by  men  acting 
in  a  judicial  capacity ;  the  former  is  a  sort  of  valu¬ 
ation  made  by  the  Mosaic  law  itself,  mostly  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  actual  value,  and  oftener  upon  per¬ 
sons  than  on  things.  While  appraisement  is  always 
a  matter  of  jurisprudence,  estimates,  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  sense  of  the  word,  belong  in  the  category  of 
sacerdotal  laws. 

The  estimates  for  persons  of  either  sex  and  of  any 
age,  and  for  fields,  are  given  in  the  traditional  law 
on  the  subject,  which  is  elaborated  in  the  treatise 
‘Arakin  of  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  two  Talmuds 
thereto. 

The  text  in  Leviticus  provides  that  where  a 
man  by  his  vow  consecrates  a  person  to  the  Lord, 
the  estimate  shall  be :  for  a  male  from  one  month  to 
five  years,  five  shekels;  from  five  to  twenty  years, 
twenty  shekels  of  silver;  from  twenty  to  sixty 
years,  fifty  shekels;  over  sixty  years,  fifteen  shekels; 
for  a  female  of  like  ages,  three,  fifteen,  thirty,  and 
ten  shekels  respectively.  If  the  person  who  made 
the  vow  is  poor,  the  priest  is  allowed  to  lower  the 
regular  estimate. 

The  consecration  of  a  clean  beast  must  be  carried 
out  literally.  An  unclean  beast  is  estimated  by  the 
priest :  it  is  here  a  real  valuation.  One-fifth  is  to  be 
added  by  the  master  in  redeeming. 
Estimates  The  same  applies  to  a  house.  A  field 
of  of  a  man’s  possession  (that  is,  de- 
Animals.  scended  to  him  in  his  tribe)  is  estimated 
at  fifty  shekels  for  each  omer  of  barley- 
seed  it  requires;  but  if  some  }rears  have  expired 
since  the  jubilee,  the  estimate  is  lessened  in  pro¬ 
portion.  One-fifth  is  added  on  redemption.  A 
“  bought  ”  field  is  similarly  estimated  according  to 
the  number  of  years  to  the  jubilee,  but  in  any  case 
then  goes  back  to  the  former  owner.  Tlie  shekel  is 
that  of  the  sanctuary,  and  is  therefore  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  gerahs. 

One  who  is  in  his  last  gasp,  or  about  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  can  be  estimated ;  for  the  price  is  fixed.  The 
estimate  to  be  paid  by  a  poor  man  can  not  be  less¬ 
ened  below  one  shekel;  but  if  he  has  more  money 
about  him,  he  must  give  it  all  up  to  the  limit  (R. 
Mei'r  dissents).  The  estimate  of  inherited  land  is 
wholly  aside  from  the  value.  “The  parks  or 
pleasure-gardens  of  Sebaste  are  redeemed  at  the 
same  figure  as  the  worn-out  space  round  the  city 
wall  ”  (‘Ar.  iii.  2). 

The  difference  between  the  field  of  possession  and 
a  bought  field  is  this:  one-fiftli  must  be  added  in 
redeeming  the  former,  but  not  in  redeeming  the 
latter.  Speaking  generally,  if  a  rich  person  conse¬ 
crates  a  poor  one,  he  must  pay  the  full,  or  rich  man’s, 
estimate ;  but  the  poor  man,  even  though  he  conse¬ 
crates  a  rich  man,  need  pay  only  the  poor  man’s 
estimate. 

Passing  by  the  definitions  which  the  treatise 
‘Arakin  gives  of  various  vows,  some  special  conse¬ 
crations  engage  notice:  “I  owe  the  estimate  of  my 
hand  or  of  my  foot,”  means  nothing;  “I  owe  the 
estimate  of  my  head,”  or  of  “my 
Special  liver,”  is  the  same  as  “my  estimate” 
Cases.  simply;  for  a  man  can  not  live  with¬ 
out  head  or  liver.  “I  owe  half  my 
estimate,”  means  paying  half.  “I  owe  the  estimate 
of  half  of  myself,”  means  the  full  sum ;  for  one  can 
not  live  with  half  his  body.  The  law  does  not  allow 
the  redemption  of  consecrated  land  to  be  made  in 


yearly  instalments,  but  the  whole  amount  must  be 
paid  at  one  time. 

Tlie  treasurer  of  tlie  sanctuarj  may-  distrain  the 

goods  of  tlie ,  person  causing  the  estimate  for  the 
amount;  but  the  same  exemptions  must  be  set  aside 
to  him  as  are  set  aside  to  other  debtors.  In  fact 
the  passage  in  ‘Arakin  (Mishnah  vi.  3),  which  sets 
forth  what  is  exempt  from  the  treasurer’s  distraint, 
is  the  source  of  the  exemption  law  found  in  the 
I  codes.  The  sanctuary  may  also,  like  a  bond  cred¬ 
itor,  pursue  the  lands  of  the  obligor  in  the  hands  of 
his  heirs. 

A  distinction  is  found  in  ‘Arakin  between  “vow¬ 
ing  ”  a  person  and  causing  him  to  be  estimated:  the 
former  implies  the  price  which  the  particular  person 
would  bring  if  sold  as  a  slave,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  than  the  estimate.  One  may  consecrate,  and 
thus  cause  to  be  estimated,  either  himself  or  some  one 
else.  Only  minors,  deaf-mutes,  and  lunatics  can  not 
consecrate;  all  but  children  less  than  a  month  old 
may  be  consecrated.  A  heathen,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  may  consecrate,  but  can  not  be 
estimated. 

According  to  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  as  construed  in  the 
Mishnah  (vii.  3),  the  vows  which  are  redeemable  in 
estimates  go  to  tlie  priesthood  as  an  organized 
vrhole.  Hence  the  whole  system  fell  into  disuse 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  It  is  therefore 
not  touched  upon  in  the  modern  codes  (Arba‘ 
Turim  and  Shulhan  ‘ Aruk) ;  Maimonides,  however, 
aiming  here  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  cover  the  whole 
traditional  law,  has  his  hilkot  ‘Arakin  wa-Haramin. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  into  further 
details. 

s.  s.  L.  K  D. 


ESTRUMSA  (ESTRTJMZA,  STRUMZA,  or 
ESTROSA)  :  Oriental  Jewish  family  which  has 
produced  several  rabbinical  authors;  takes  its  name 
from  “  Strumnitza  ”  in  Macedonia. 

Daniel  Estrumsa :  Rabbi  and  Talmudist;  died 
at  Salonica  (?)  in  1654.  A  pupil  of  Rabbi  Mordecai 
Kala‘i,  he  became  a  rabbi  of  Salonica  and  chief  of 
the  Portuguese  yeshibah  there.  He  wrote :  “  Magen 
Gibborim,”  responsa,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  and  published  by  his  grandson,  Dan¬ 
iel  b.  Isaac  Estrumsa  (Salonica,  1753) ;  Talmudical 
notes  on  the  “Kol  lia-Zelamim”  of  the  ‘Abodah 
Zarah,  included  in  the  “  Ben  le- Abraham  ”  of  Hay- 
vim  Abraham  Estrumsa  (1826);  Responsa,  included 
in  Solomon  ibn  Hason’s  “Bet  Shelomoh”  (1719); 
“Shemot  Gittin,”  on  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns  in 
divorce  bills,  included  in  Hayyim  Abraham  Estrum- 
sa’s  “  Yerek  Abraham  ” ;  a  collection  of  marginal 
notes  on  Tur  Hoshen  Mislipat,  included  in  the 
“  Doresh  Mislipat  ”  of  Solomon  b.  Samuel  Florcntin 
(1655). 

From  Estrumsa’s  yeshibah  a  number  of  well- 
known  Eastern  rabbis  graduated,  among  them  being 
David  Conforte,  author  of  “  Kore  lia-Dorot.” 


Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha-Dorot,  ed.  Cassel,  p.  513b; 
Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUm ,  p.  47 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hehr.  Bonks 
Brit.  Mus.  pp.  195,  243 ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  296; 
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?ayyim  Abraham  Estrumsa  (called  also  Rab 
ha-Zafc:en):  Chief  rabbi  of  Serres;  died  about  1834. 
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He  wrote  “Yerek  Abraham,”  responsa ;  and  “Ben 
le-A.bra.liam,  ”  a  treatise  of  a  casuistic  nature.  Both, 
works  were  printed  at  Saionica  (tnc  former  in  isso, 

the  latter  in  1826). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  ;  Hazzan,  Ha-Ma - 
‘ alot  li-Shelomoh ,  p.  49 ;  Franco,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  des 
Israelites  de  VEmpire  Ottoman ,  etc.,  p.  267. 

g.  M.  Fit. 


of  the  intonations  traditional  in  the  Sephardic  con¬ 
gregations.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 

prominence  of  the  third  and  fifth,  degrees  of  the 

scale,  and  in  the  combination  and  repetition  of  brief 
phrases  in  sentences  of  different  lengths. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Literaturaesch.  p.  216;  De  Sola  and  Ag¬ 
uilar,  Ancient  Melodies ,  No.  30 ;  Bacher,  in  J.  Q.  JR.  xiv.  596. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 


‘ET  SHA'ARE  RAZON 
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‘  ET  SHA‘ARE  RAZON  (pvn  nyp  ny)  :  A 

long  poem  on  the  binding  of  Isaac  upon  the  altar 
(‘Akedaii),  written  by  Judah  ben  Samuel  ibn  Abbas, 
a  twelfth-century  rabbi  of  Fez,  for  chanting  before 
the  sounding  of  the  sliofar,  and  so  utilized  in  the 
Sephardic  liturgy  of  the  New -Year.  It  is  associ¬ 
ated  there  with  a  very  old  Morisco  chant,  which  is 
characteristic  of  its  origin  in  the  southern  cities  of 
Spain,  and  which  well  exhibits  the  general  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  older  chants,  and  the  tonal  construction 


ETAM  (dD'y)  :  1-  Village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(I  Chron.  iv.  32),  not  found  in  the  parallel  list  of 
localities  in  Joshua. 

2.  Place  in  Judah,  near  Bethlehem,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xi.  6). 

3.  A  rock,  also  in  Judah,  to  which  Samson  re¬ 
tired  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judges 
xv.  8,  11),  and  near  which  place  was  the  fountain 
En-liakkore.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Zeb. 
54b)  as  “  the  fountain  of  Etam  ”  (Dt^y  J’y)..  the  most 
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elevated  place  in  Palestine.  Josephus  (“Ant.”  viii. 
7,  §  3)  places  this  fountain  sixty  stadia  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  mentions  that  the  water  was  brought 
to  that  city  by  means  of  aqueducts,  the  remains  of 
which  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  A  village  called 
“Etam”  occurs  in  the  Mishnah  (Yeb.  xii.  7),  and 
is,  perhaps,  identical  in  site  with  the  fountain  of 
that  name  (see  Robinson,  “Biblical  Researches,”  i. 
515,  ii.  168). 

4.  In  I  Chron.  iv.  3  “Etam”  may  be  either  a 
person  or  a  place ;  if  the  latter,  it  must  be  identical 
with  the  Etam  of  Judah. 
e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

ETAMPES  (Hebr.  EysjD'N  or  :  Capital 

of  the  arrondissement  of  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  Prance.  The  origin  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Etampes  seems  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
King  Louis  VII.  appointed  a  provost  in  this  city, 
who  alone  had  the  right  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  debts  to  the  Jews,  and  who  was  forbidden  to 
arrest  debtors  during  the  fair.  Philip  Augustus 
expelled  the  Jews  in  1181,  and  transformed  their  syn¬ 
agogue  into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  for  which 
the  pope  claimed  the  privileges  which  the  synagogue 
had  enjoyed.  On  their  readmission  the  Count  of 
Etampes  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews. 

The  rabbis  of  Etampes  took  part  in  the  Synod  of 
Troyes  (1160).  Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  It.  Nathan,  son  of  R.  Meshullam  ben  Nathan 
of  Melun,  lived  at  Etampes. 

Bibliography  :  Recueil  dcs  Ordonnanccs  des  Rois  de  France , 
xi.;  Lctti'c  d' Innocent  III.  aux  Doyen  et  Chapitre  d'E- 
tarnpes  (compare  Depping,  pp.  91  and  90);  Depping,  Les 
Juifs  dans  le  Mayen  Aye.  Paris,  1844;  Zadoc  Kahn,  Etude 
sur  le  Livre  de  Joseph  le  Zelatcur ,  in  R.  E.  J.  i.  222. 

G.  S.  K. 

ETERNAL  LIFE.  See  Eschatology. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.  See  Escha¬ 
tology. 

ETHAN :  1 .  A  man  famous  for  his  wisdom  (I 
Kings  iv.  31);  it  is  said  that  Solomon  was  wiser  than 
he,  although  it  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  whether 
he  was  Solomon’s  contemporary  or  whether  lie  lived 
before  that  king.  The  matter  is  settled,  however, 
in  I  Chron.  ii.  6,  8,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
representative  of  the  third  generation  after  Judah. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  identifying  this  Ethan 
with  the  “Etana”  of  the  Babylonian  mythology 
(comp.  M.  Jastrow,  “  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  As¬ 
syria,”  p.  519),  since  Etana  was  not  famous  for  his 
wisdom.  On  Ethan  as  the  author  of  Ps.  lxxxix. 
(verse  1)  see  Ezkaiiite. 

2.  Descendant  of  Levi’s  eldest  son,  Gershom;  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Asaph,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  man  named  Zerali  (I  Chron.  vi.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Levi’s  third  son, 
Merari  (1  Chron.  vi.  29),  and  a  son  of  Rislii  or  Ku- 
slniali  (I  Chron.  ib. ;  xv.  17).  This  third  Ethan  was 
one  of  the  famous  triad  of  musicians,  Hcman,  Asaph, 
and  Ethan  (elsewhere  called  “  Jeduthun  ”),  appointed 
by  David  (ib.  xv.  16-19).  This  Ethan-Jeduthun 
probably  composed  the  music  to  Psalm  xxxix.,  in 
the  superscription  to  which  he  bears  the  title  “  me- 
nazzeah  ”  (prefect,  or  conductor).  Descendants  of 


Jeduthun  are  mentioned  (II  Chron.  xxix.  14)  as 
living  at  the  time  of  Hezekiali,  and  also  after 
the  Exile  (Neh.  xi.  17).  Ethan-Jeduthun  has  a  still 
higher  office,  however,  in  I  Chron.  xxv.  1,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  second  class,  found 
in  the  sol-caled  schools  of  the  prophets  (I  Sam.  x. 
5).  In  his  songs  he  reproduced  the  utterances  of 
the  real  prophets,  and,  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  king,  he  was  called  the  “king’s  seer”  (II  Chron. 
xxxv.  15).  The  same  title  is  given  to  Heman  (I 
Chron.  xxv.  5)  and  also  to  Asaph  (II  Chron.  xxix.  30). 

e.  g.  ir.  E.  K. 

ETHAUSEN,  ALEXANDER  BEN 
MOSES:  German  scholar;  lived  at  Fulda  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Judico- German  work  in  two  parts:  the  first,  “Bet 
Yisrael,”  a  history  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Temple ;  and  the  second,  “Bet  lia- 
Behirah,”  in  twenty -four  chapters,  a  description  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  both  temples  (Offenbach,  1719). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Hayyim ,  p.  225,  No.  480; 

Fiirst,  BIbl.  Jud.  1.  259 ;  Steinschiieider,  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  730. 

r>.  M.  Sel. 

ETHER  ("iny)  :  One  of  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  42,  xix.  7). 

e.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

ETHICAL  CULTURE,  SOCIETY  FOR:  A 

non- sectarian,  ethicoreligious  society  founded  at 
New  York  b}r  Prof.  Felix  Adler  in  1876.  The 
society  assumed  the  motto  “Deed,  not  Creed,”  and 
adopted  as  the  one  condition  of  membership  a  posi¬ 
tive  desire  to  uphold  by  example  and  precept  the 
highest  ideals  of  living,  and  to  aid  the  weaker  to  at¬ 
tain  those  ideals.  Tbe  aims  of  the  society  are  stated 
as  follows :  “  To  teach  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
ends  above  all  human  ends  and  interests;  to  teach 
that  the  moral  law  has  an  immediate  authority  not 
contingent  on  the  truth  of  religious  beliefs  or  of 
philosophical  theories ;  to  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  right  living.”  The  members  of  the  society 
are  free  to  follow  and  profess  whatever  system  of 
religion  they  choose,  tiie  society  confining  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  problems  of  life.  It  has  given 
practical  expression  to  its  aims  by  establishing  the 
Workingman’s  School,  a  model  school  for  general 
and  technical  education,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
kindergarten  method  in  the  higher  brandies  of 
study  is  a  distinctive  feature.  Each  of  its  teachers 
is  a  specialist  as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  his  sub¬ 
ject;  the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  pupils  are  of  non- Jewish  parentage. 
Pupils  over  seven  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools. 
The  society  has  also  established  a  system  of  district- 
nursing  among  the  poor,  and  a  family  home  for  neg¬ 
lected  children. 

Branch  societies  have  been  formed  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cambridge  (England),  and 
London,  and  a  similar  movement  was  started  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  While  originally  agnostic  in  feeling,  the  society 
lias  gradually  developed  into  a  simple,  human  broth¬ 
erhood,  united  by  ethical  purpose,  and  has,  as  such, 
acquired  a  strong  influence  in  distinctively  Christian 
circles  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  only  approach 
to  a  religious  service  is  a  Sunday  address  on  topics 
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of  the  day,  preceded  and  followed  by  music.  Its 
chief  supporters  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
Jews,  as  is  its  founder  and  leader,  though  the  soci¬ 
ety  does  not  in  any  degree  bear  the  stamp  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  It  has  recently  erected  an  elaborate  building 
in  New  York.  A  society  on  similar  lines  exists  at 
Frankfort-ou-the-Main.  E.  W.  B. 

ETHICS  (r)i?oc  =  “ habit,”  “character”):  The 
science  of  morals,  or  of  human  dut}r ;  the  systematic 
presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
conduct  and  of  the  obligations  and  duties  deducible 
therefrom.  It  includes,  therefore,  also  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  and  their  opposites  which  char¬ 
acterize  human  conduct  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  man  is  under  the  consecration  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  realize  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
right  conduct.  Ethics  may  be  divided  into  general, 
oAheoretical,  and  particular,  or  applied.  Theoretical 
ethics  deals  with  the  principles,  aims,  and  ideas  reg¬ 
ulating,  and  the  virtues  characterizing,  conduct  the 
nature,  origin,  and  development  of  conscience,  as  at¬ 
tending  and  judging  human  action.  Applied  ethics 
presents  a  scheme  of  action  applicable  to  the  various 
relations  of  human  life  and  labor,  and  sets  forth  what 
the  rights  and  duties  are  which  are  involved  in  these 
relations.  Ethics  may  also  be  treated  descriptively ; 
this  method  includes  a  historical  examination,  based 
upon  data  collected  by  observation,  of  the  actual 
conduct,  individual  or  collective,  of  man,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  ethics  as  dynamic  and  normative,  as 
demanding  compliance  with  a  certain  standard  re¬ 
sulting  from  certain  fundamental  principles  and 
ultimate  aims.  Philosophical  ethics  embraces  the 
systematic  development  of  ethical  theory  and  piac- 
tise  out  of  a  preceding  construction  (materialistic  or 
idealistic)  of  life  and  its  meaning  (optimistic  or  pes¬ 
simistic).  Religious  ethics  finds  the  principles  and 
aims  of  life  in  the  teachings  of  religion,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  develop  therefrom  the  demands  and  duties 
which  the  devotee  of  religion  must  fulfil. 

Jewish  ethics  is  based  on  the  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  and  teachings  of  Judaism.  These  aie  con¬ 
tained,  though  not  in  systematized  formulas,  in  Jew¬ 
ish  literature.  As  it  is  the  concern  of  Jewish  theology 
to  collect  the  data  scattered  throughout  this  vast 
literature,  and  construe  therefrom  the  underlying 
system  of  belief  and  thought,  so  it  is  that  of  Jewish 
ethics  to  extract  from  the  life  of  the  Jews  and  the 
literature  of  Judaism  the  principles  recognized  as  ob¬ 
ligatory  and  actually  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
adherents  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  aims 
apprehended  by  the  consciousness  of  the  Jew  as 
the  ideal  and  destiny  set  before  man  and  humanity 
(see  Lazarus,  “Die  Etliik  des  Judentlmms,”  pp.  9  et 
seq.).  This  entails  resort  to  both  methods,  the  de¬ 
scriptive  and  the  dynamic.  Jewish  ethics  shows 
how  the  Jew  has  acted,  as  well  as  how  he  ought  to 
act,  under  the  consecration  of  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  his  religion.  Jewish  ethics  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  (1)  Biblical,  (2)  Apocryphal,  (3)  rabbini¬ 
cal,  (4)  philosophical,  (5)  modern;  under  the  last  will 
be  discussed  the  concordant,  or  discordant,  i elation 
of  Jewish  ethics  to  ethical  doctrine  as  derived  fiom 
the  theories  advanced  by  the  various  modern  philo¬ 
sophical  schools. 


- Biblical  Data :  The  books  forming  the  canon 

are  the  sources  whence  information  concerning  the 
ethics  of  Bible  times  may  be  drawn.  These  wri¬ 
tings,  covering  a  period  of  many  centuries,  reflect 
a  rich  variety  of  conditions  and  beliefs,  ranging 
from  the  culture  and  cult  of  rude  nomadic  shepherd 
tribes  to  the  refinement  of  life  and  law  of  a  seden¬ 
tary  urban  population,  from  primitive  clan  lieno- 
theism  to  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Prophets. 
The  writings  further  represent  two  distinct  types, 
the  sacerdotal  theocracy  of  the  Priestly  Code  and 
the  universalism  of  the  Wisdom  series — perhaps 
also  the  apocalyptic  Messianism  of  eschatological 
visions.  It  would  thus  seem  an  unwarranted  as¬ 
sumption  to  treat  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit, 
as  flowing  from  one  dominant  principle  and  flowering 
in  the  recognition  of  certain  definite  lines  of  conduct 
and  obligation.  Instead  of  one  system  of  ethics, 
many  would  have  to  be  recognized  and  expounded 
in  the  light  of  the  documents;  for  instance,  one 
under  the  obsession  of  distinctively  tribal  concep¬ 
tions,  according  to  which  insult  and  injury  entail 
the  obligation  to  take  revenge  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24; 
Judges  xix.-xx.),  and  which  does  not  acknowledge 
the  right  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xix. ;  Judges  xix.); 
another  under  the  domination  of  national  ambitions 
(Num.  xxxi.  2  et  seq.),  with  a  decidedly  non-humane 
tinge  (Dent.  xx.  13,  14,  16,  17).  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  evolu¬ 
tion  was  ethical  monotheism,  and  that  undei  the 
ideas  involved  in  it  Biblical  literature  was  finally 
canonized,  many  books  being  worked  over  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  later  religious  conviction,  so  that  only 
a  few  fragmentary  indications  remain  of  former 
ethical  concepts,  which  were  at  variance  with  those 
sprung  from  a  nobler  and  purer  apprehension  of 
Israel’s  relation  to  its  God  and  His  nature. 

The  critical  school,  in  thus  conceding  that  the 
canon  was  collected  when  ethical  monotheism  had 
obliterated  all  previous  religious  conceptions,  is  vir¬ 
tually  at  one,  so  far  as  the  evidential  character  of 
the  books  concerning  the  final  ethical  positions  of 
the  Bible  comes  into  play,  with  the  traditional 
school,  according  to  which  the  monotheism  of  the 
Bible  is  due  to  divine  revelation,  from  which  the 
various  phases  of  popular  polytheism  are  wilful 
backslidings.  It  is  therefore  permissible  in  the 
presentation  of  Biblical  ethics  to  neglect  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  anterior  divergences,  while  treating  it  as  a 
unit,  regardless  of  the  questions  when  and  whether 
its  ideal  was  fully  realized  in  actuality.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  Biblical  writings.  They  are  not  systematic 
treatises.  The  material  which  they  contain  must 
often  be  recast,  and  principles  must  be  deduced  from 
the  context  that  are  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  text. 

With  these  cautions  and  qualifications  kept  in 
view,  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  the  principle  underlying 
the  ethical  concepts  of  the  Bible  and  from  which 
the  positive  duties  and  virtues  are  derived  is  the 
unity  and  holiness  of  God,  in  wdiose  image  man  was 
created,  and  as  whose  priest-people  among  the 
nations  Israel  was  appointed.  A  life  exponential  of 
the  divine  in  the  human  is  the  “summum  bonum,” 
the  purpose  of  purposes,  according  to  the  ethical 
doctrine  of  the  Biblical  books.  This  life  is  a  possi- 
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bility  and  an  obligation  involved  in  the  humanity  of 
every  man.  For  every  man  is  created  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gen.  i.  26).  By  virtue  of  this,  man  is  ap¬ 
pointed  ruler  over  all  that  is  on  earth  (Gen.  i.  28). 
But  man  is  free  to  choose  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  live  so  as  to  fulfil  these  obligations.  From  the 
stories  in  Genesis  it  is  apparent  that  the  Bible  does 
in  no  way  regard  morality  as  contingent  upon  an 
antecedent  and  authoritative  proclamation  of  the 
divine  will  and  law.  The  “  moral  law  ”  rests  on  the 
nature  of  man  as  God’s  likeness,  and  is  expressive 
thereof.  It  is  therefore  autonomous,  not  lieterono- 
mous.  From  this  concept  of  human 
Auton-  life  flows  and  follows  necessarily  its 
omous  in  ethical  quality  as  being  under  obliga- 
Sanction.  tion  to  fulfil  the  divine  intention  which 
is  in  reality  its  own  intention.  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  other  heroes  of  tradition,  rep¬ 
resenting  generations  that  lived  before  the  Sinaitic 
revelation  of  the  Law,  are  conceived  of  as  leading  a 
virtuous  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Cain’s  murder 
and  Sodom’s  vices  illustrate  the  thought  that  right¬ 
eousness  and  its  reverse  are  not  wilful  creations  and 
distinctions  of  a  divinely  proclaimed  will,  but  are  in¬ 
herent  in  human  nature.  But  Israel,  being  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  God  had  made  His  covenant  because 
of  the  Patriarchs  who  loved  Him  and  were  accord¬ 
ingly  loved  by  Him— having  no  other  claim  to  excep¬ 
tional  distinction  than  this— is  under  the  obligation 
to  be  the  people  of  God  (n^D  DJI,  Ex.  xix.  5  et  seq .) 
that  is  to  illustrate  and  carry  out  in  all  the  relations 
of  human  life,  individual  and  social,  the  implications 
of  man’s  godlikeness.  Hence,  for  Israel  the  aim 
and  end,  the  “summum  bonum,”  both  in  its  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  whole,  is  “  to  be  holy.”  Israel  is  a 
holy  people  (Ex.  xix.  6;  Deut.  xiv.  2,21;  xxvi.  19; 
xxviii.  9),  for  “God  is  holy”  (Lev.  xix.  2,  et  al.). 
Thus  the  moral  law  corresponds  to  Israel’s  own  his¬ 
toric  intention,  expressing  what  Israel  knows  to  be 
its  own  innermost  destiny  and  duty. 

Israel  and  God  are  two  factors  of  one  equation. 
The  divine  law  results  from  Israel’s  own  divinity. 

It  is  only  in  the  seeming,  and  not  in  the  real,  that 
this  law  is  of  extraneous  origin.  It  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  Israel’s  own  historical  identity. 

God  is  the  Lawgiver  because  He  is  the  only  ruler 
of  Israel  and.  its  Judge  and  Helper  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22). 

Israel  true  to  itself  can  not  be  untrue  to  God’s  law. 
Therefore  God’s  law  is  Israel’s  own  highest  life. 
The  statutory  character  of  Old  Testament  ethics 
is  only  the  formal  element,  not  its  essential  distinc¬ 
tion.  For  this  God,  who  requires  that  Israel  “shall 
fear  him  and  walk  in  all  his  ways  and  shall  love  and 
serve  him  with  all  its  heart  and  all  its  soul  ”  (Deut. 
x.  12,  Hebr. ),  is  Himself  the  highest  manifestation  of 
ethical  qualities  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  To  walk  in  His 
ways,  therefore,  entails  the  obligation  to  be,  like 
Him,  merciful,  etc.  This  holy  God  is  Himself  He 
that  “  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward :  He 
doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger”  (Deut.  x.  17-18), 
qualities  which  Israel,  as  exponential  of  His  unity 
and  power  and  love,  must  exhibit  as  the  very  inner¬ 
most  ambitions  of  its  own  historical  distinctness 
(Deut.  x.  19  et  seq.). 

Hence  great  stress  is  laid  on  reverence  for  parents 


(Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3).  Central  to  the  social  or¬ 
ganism  is  the  family.  Its  head  is  the  father;  yet 
the  mother  as  his  equal  is  with  him  entitled  to  honor 
and  respect  at  the  hands  of  sous  and  daughters. 
Monogamy  is  the  ideal  (Gen.  ii.  24).  Marriage 
within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  in  rela¬ 
tions  arising  from  pluvious  conjugal  unions  is  for¬ 
bidden  (Lev.  xviii.  6  et  seq .);  chastity 
Family  is  regarded  as  of  highest  moment 

Ethics.  (Ex.  xx.  14;  Lev.  xviii.  18-20);  and 

abominations  to  which  the  Canaanites 
were  addicted  are  especially  loathed.  The  unruly 
and  disrespectful  son  (Ex.  xxi.  17)  is  regarded 
as  the  incarnation  of  wickedness.  As  virtue  and 
righteousness  flow  from  the  recognition  of  the  holy 
God,  idolatry  is  the  progenitor  of  vice  and  oppres¬ 
sion  (Ex.  xxiii.  24  et  seq.).  For  this  judgment  his¬ 
tory  has  furnished  ample  proof.  Hence  the  ethics 
of  the  Pentateuch  shows  no  tolerance  to  either  idols 
or  their  worshipers.  Both  being  sources  of  contam¬ 
ination  and  corruption,  they  had  to  be  torn  out  by 
the  roots  (Lev.  xix.  4;  Ex.  xx.  8  et  seq. ;  Deut.  iv. 
15-25  et  seq.).  Marriages  with  the  aboriginal  tribes 
were  therefore  prohibited  (Deut.  vii.  3),  for  Israel 
was  to  be  a  “  holy  ”  people.  To  the  family  belonged 
also  the  slaves  (Deut.  xvi.  14).  While  slavery  in  a 
certain  sense  was  recognized,  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuchal  legislation  had  modified  this  universal 
institution  of  antiquity  (see  Cruelty;  Slavery). 
The  Hebrew  slave’s  term  of  service  was  limited; 
the  female  slave  enjoyed  certain  immunities.  In¬ 
juries  led  to  manumission  (Ex.  xxi.  2-7,  20,  26). 
Man-stealing  (slave-hunting)  entailed  death  (Ex. 
xxi.  16).  The  stranger,  too,  was  within  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  ethical  considerations  (Ex.  xxii.  20  [A.  Y,  21] ; 
Lev.  xix.  33).  “Thou  shalt.  love  him  as  thyself,”  a 
law  the  phraseology  of  which  proves  that  in  the 
preceding  “  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  tty  self  ” 
(Lev.  xix.  18)  “neighbor  ”  does  not  connote  an  Israel¬ 
ite  exclusively.  There  was  to  be  one  law  for  the 
native  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  34;  comp.  Ex. 
xii.  49).  As  was  the  stranger  (Ex.  xxiii.  9),  so  were 
the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  commended  to  the 
special  solicitude  of  the  righteous  (see  Interest; 
Poor  Laws;  Usury;  Lev.  xix.  9  et  seq. ;  Ex.  xxii.  24  1 

et  seq.,  xxiii.  6). 

In  dealings  -witli  men  Uonesty  and  truthfulness 
are  absolutely  prerequisite.  Stealing,  flattery,  false¬ 
hood,  perjury  and  false  swearing,  op- 
Altruistic  pression,  even  if  only  in  holding  back 
Virtues.  overnight  the  hired  man’s  earnings,  are 

under  the  ban;  the  coarser  cruelties 
and  dishonesties  are  forbidden,  but  so  are  the  refined 
ones;  and  deafness  and  blindness  entitled  to  gentle 
consideration  him  who  was  afflicted  by  either  of  these 
infirmities  (Lev.  xix.  11-14).  The  reputation  of  a  fel¬ 
low  man  was  regarded  as  sacred  (Ex.  xxiii.  1).  Tale¬ 
bearing  and  unkind  insinuations  were  proscribed,  as 
was  hatred  of  one’s  brother  in  one’s  heart  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  A  revengeful,  relentless  disposition  is  unethical ; 
reverence  for  old  age  is  inculcated;  justice  shall  be 
done;  right  weight  and  just  measure  are  demanded; 
poverty  and  riches  shall  not  be  regarded  by  the 
judge  (Lev.  xix.  15,  18,  32,  36;  Ex.  xxiii.  3).  The 
dumb  animal  has  claims  upon  the  kindly  help  of 
man  (Ex.  xxiii.  4),  even  though  it  belongs  to  one’s 
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enomy  This  epitome  of  the  positive  command¬ 
ments  and  prohibitions,  easily  enlarged,  will  suffice 
“  show  the  scope  of  the  ethical  relations  considered 
hy  the  Law.  As  a  holy  nation,  Israel’s  public  and 

private  life  was  under  consecration;  justice,  truth 
solicitude  for  the  weak,  obedience  and  rey- 
Jlence  to  those  in  authority,  regard  for  the  ngh 
of  others,  strong  and  weak,  a  forgiving  an  can 
soirit  love  for  fellow  man  and  mercy  for  the  beast, 
and  chastity  appear  as  the  virtues  flowering  forth 

from  Pentateuclial  righteousness. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  motive  of  ethical 
action  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  desire  for  material 
prosperity  and  the  anxiety  to  escape  disaster  This 
piospe  j  view  confounds  description  of  fact 

Motive  of  with  suggestion  of  motive.  The  Pem 
Morality,  tateuchal  lawgiver  addresses  himself 
always  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  In  his  system  Israel  is  under  divine  disci¬ 
pline  intended  to  make  it  in  ever  greater  measure 
worthy  and  fit  to  be  a  holy  nation  exponential  of 
the  holy  God.  The  physical  and  political  disasters 

rtfcMrom  the  point  of  ?'  ““ 

were  actual  experiences  m  tlie  time  of  tlie  Deute 
ronomist,  were  consequences  of  Israels  dislojalty 
Only  repentance  of  its  evil  ways  and  adoption  of 
ways  concordant  with  its  inner  historic  duty  would 
put  an  end  to  the  divinely  appointed  and  necesKi  y 
punitive  discipline.  The  motive  of  Israel  s  ethical 
self-realization  as  the  “holy  people  nevertheless,  is 
not  desire  for  prosperity  or  fear  of  disaster.  It  is 
to  be  true  to  its  appointment  as  the  P"“geop ^ 

Prom  this  historical  relation  of  Israel  to  God  flow  s 

without  ulterior  rewards  or  penalties,  the  lm  1 
stream  of  Pentateuclial  morality .  » 

For  the  Prophets,  too,  the  distinct  character  of 
Israel  is  basic,  as  is  the  obligation  of  all  men  to  lead 
Israelis  ’a  rihteous  life.  The  ritual  elements 

Prophetic  and  sacerdotal  institutions  incidental 
Ethics.  to  Israel’s  appointment  are  regarded  as 
secondary  by  the  preexilic  prophets, 
while  the  intensely  human  side  is  emphasized  (Isa.  i 
11  et  sea ,  lviii.  2  et  seq.).  Israel  is  chosen,  not  on 
accountof  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  as  having  been 
“alone  singled  out”  by  God;  its  conduct  is  under 
more  rigid  scrutiny  than  any  other  people  s  (Am°s 
S?  1-5)7  Israel  i.  the  “  wife  »  (Hosea),  the  “ 

Cjcr  ii  2-3).  This  covenant  is  one  of  love  (Hosea 
vi  7)-’ it  is  sealed  by  righteousness  and  loyalty 
(Hosea  ii  21-33)-  Idolatry  is  adulterous  abandon¬ 
ing  of  God.  From  this  infidelity  proceed  aU  man¬ 
ner  of  vice,  oppression,  untruthfulness.  Fide  l  y, 
on  the  other  band,  leads  to  “  doing  justly ^nd  loving 
mercy  ”  (Micah  vi.  8).  Dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
confidence  and  disregard  of  the  obligation  to  keep 
faith  each  man  with  his  fellow  characterize  the 
worst  times  (Micah  vii.  5).  Falsehood,  deceitful¬ 
ness,  the  shedding  of  blood,  are  the  horrors  attend¬ 
ing  upon  periods  of  iniquity  (Isa.  lix.  3-6,  Jei.  ix. 
2-5)  Truth  and  peace  shall  men  love  (Zech.  v  . 
16-17).  Adultery  and  lying  are  castigated;  pride 
is  deprecated;  ill-gotten  wealth  is  condemned ^Jei . 

xxiii  14  ix  22-23,  xvii.  11;  Hab.  u.  9-11).  Glut 

tony  and  intemperance,  greed  and  frivolity  are  ab¬ 
horred  (Isa.  v.  22;  Jer.  xxi.  13-14;  Amos  vi.  1.  4-7) 
The  presumptuous  and  the  scoffers  are  menaced 


with  destruction  (Isa.  xxix.  20-21;  Ezek.  xiii.  18- 
19  22).  But  kindness  to  the  needy,  benevolence, 
justice,  pity  to  the  suffering,  a  peace-loving  disposi¬ 
tion  a  truly  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  are  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  the  Prophets  hold  up  for  emulation. 
Civic  loyalty,  even  to  a  foreign  ruler,  is  urged  as  a 
duty  (Jer.  xxix.  7).  “Learn  to  do  good  is  the 
keymote  of  the  prophetic  appeal  (Isa.  1. 17) ;  thus  the 
end-time  will  he  one  of  peace  and  righteousness; 
war  will  be  no  more  (Isa.  ii.  2  et  seq. ;  see  Messiah). 

In  the  Psalms  and  the  Wisdom  books  the  na¬ 
tional  emphasis  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
good  man  is  not  so  much  a  Jew  as  a 
In  Psalms  man(Ps.i.).  The  universal  character 
and  of  the  Biblical  ethics  is  thus  verified. 
Wisdom  Job  indicates  the  conduct  and  princi- 
Literature.  pies  of  the  true  man.  All  men  are 
made  by  God  (Job  .  xxix.  1-—  > 
vXvi  15)  The  picture  of  a  despicable  man  is 
that  given  in  Prov.  vi.  12-15,  and  the  catalogue  of 
those  whom  God  hates  enumerates  the  proud,  the 
deceitful,  the  shedder  of  innocent  _  blood,  a  heart 
filled  with  intrigues,  and  feet  running  to  do  evil 
a  liar,  a  false  witness,  and  he  who  brings  men  to 
quarrel  (Prov.  vi.  16-19).  The  ideal  of  woman 
l  pictured  in  the  song  of  the  true  housewife 
(Prov.  xxxi.  8  et  seq.),  while  Psalms  xv  and  xxiv. 
sketch  the  type  of  man  Israel’s  ethics  will  produce. 

He  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness, 

The  motive  of  such  a  life  is  to  be  permit 
dwell  in  God’s  tabernacle,”  in  modern  phra  eology 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  divine  within  oneself  The 
priesthood  of  Israel’s  One  God  is  open  to  all  that 
walk  in  His  ways.  The  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  not 
national  nor  legalistic.  Its  principle  is  the  ho  mess 
of  the  truly  human;  this  holiness  attainable  by 
and  obligatory  upon  all  men,  is  however  to  be 
illustrated  and  realized  by  and  in  Israel  as  the  holy 
people  of  the  one  holy  God.  . 

P  Tlie  temper  of  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  not  as¬ 
cetic  The  shadow  of  sin  is  not  over  earth  and  man. 
Joy  the  joy  of  doing  what  “God  asks,”  and  what 
tlie  law  of  man’s  very  being  demands,  willingly  and 
out  of  the  full  liberty  of  his  own  adaptation  to  this 
inner  law  of  his,  is  the  clear  note  of  the  Old  Testa 
“"ethical  valuation  of  life.  The  world  is  good 

and  life  IS  precious,  tor  both  nave  tHeot  center-  aacl 

orio-in  in  God.  He  leads  men  according  to  His  pur¬ 
poses  which  come  to  pass  with  and  without  the 

S£*i- «'  — •  "»'•  ^;'ZS  ST 

himself  on  the  side  of  the  divine.  If  found  there, 
strength  is  bis;  he  can  not  fall  nor  stumb  e;  for 

wicked  He  turneth  upside  down’  (Ps.  i.).  Ethics 
reaches  thus  beyond  the  human  and  earthly,  and  is 
rented  to  the  eternal.  Ethicsand  religionare  m  the 
Bible  one  and  inseparable.  E  G  H. 

K'Tr,  apocryphal  Literature  :  Ethics  in  sys¬ 
tematic  form  and  apart  from  religious  belief  is  as  little 
found  in  apocryphal  or  Judam-Hellenistic  literature 
as  in  the  Bible,  though  Greek  philosophy  hasgiea  y 
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influenced  Alexandrian  writers  such  as  the  authors  of 
IV  Maccabees  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (see  Cardi- 
Virtues),  and,  above  all,  Philo.  Nevertheless 
decided  progress  is  noticeable  both  in  the  conception 
and  in  the  accentuation  of  theoretical  ethics  from  the 
time  the  Jews  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  world.  Before  that  period  the  Wisdom  liter- 
ature  shows  a  tendency  to  dwell  solely  on  the  moral 
obligations  and  problems  of  life  as  appealing  to 
man  as  an  individual,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  ceremonial  and  other  laws  which  concern  only 
the  Jewish  nation.  Prom  this  point  of  view  Beil 
bira  s  collection  of  sayings  and  monitions  was  writ¬ 
ten,  translated  into  Greek,  and  circulated  as  a 
practical  guide  (-acSayayoc  :  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

ffidagogus,  '  ii.  10,  99  et  seq.),  giving  instructions 
from  a  matter-of-fact  or  utilitarian  standpoint  on  the 
various  relations  of  man  to  man  in  the  domestic  and 
social  sphere  of  activity.  The  book  contains  popu- 
lar  ethics  in  proverbial  form  as  the  result  of  every¬ 
day  life  experience,  without  higher  philosophical  or 
religious  principles  and  ideals;  also  in  re<rard  to 
chanty (ib.  iv.  let  seq.,  vii.  3  2et  seq.)  the  author  takes 
a  popular  view  (see  Sira,  Ben).  It  is  possible  that 
other  books  of  a  similar  nature  existed  iu  the  pre- 
Maccabean  era  and  were  lost  (see  Aittkak). 

Of  a  higher  character  are  the  ethical  teachings 
winch  emanated  from  Hasidean  circles  in  the  Macca¬ 
bean  time,  such  as  are  contained  iu  Tobit,  especially 
in  ch.  iv.;  here  the  first  ethical  will  or  testament 
(  zawwa  all  •)  is  found,  giving  a  summary  of  moral 
teachings,  with  the  Golden  Rule,  “  Do  that  to  no  man 
which  thou  liatest!  ”  as  the  leading  maxim.  There 
are  even  more  elaborate  ethical  teachings  in  the  Tes¬ 
taments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  in  which  each  of 
t  ie  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  in  his  last  words  to  his 
children  and  children’s  children,  reviews  his  life 
and  gives  them  moral  lessons,  either  warning  them 
against  a  certain  vice  he  had  been  guilty  of,Io  that 
they  may  avoid  divine  punishment,  or  recommend¬ 
ing  them  to  cultivate  a  certain  virtue  he  had  prac- 
rised  during  life,  so  that  they  may  win  God’s  favor. 

1  he  chief  virtues  recommended  are:  love  for  one’s 
fellow  man;  industry,  especially  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits;  simplicity;  sobriety;  benevolence  toward  the 
poor;  compassion  even  for  the  brute  (Issachar,  5- 
Reuben,  1;  Zebulun,  5-8;  Dan,  5;  Gad  6-  Benia’ 
w’n3)’  a“d  avoidance  of  all  passion,  pride,  and 
hatred  Siimlar  ethical  farewell  monitions  arc  at¬ 
tributed  to  Enoch  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  (xciv.  et 
«e<?.)  and  the  Slavonic  Enoch  (lviii.  et  seq.),  and  to  the 
three  patriarchs  (see  Barnes,  “The  Testaments  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,”  in  “Texts and  Studies  ” 
ii.  144.  Cambridge,  1S92). 

pi  ^  v  ^e^eu^s^c  propaganda  literature,  of  which 
the  didactic  poem  under  the  pseudonym  of  Piio- 
cylides  is  the  most  characteristic,  made  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Jewish  ethics  taken  from  the  Bible 
i  »  mam  object  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  pagan 
woild  to  pure  monotheism.  It  was  owing  to  this 
endeavor  that  certain  ethical  principles  were  laid 
down  as  guiding  maxims  for  the  Gentiles;  first  of 
all  the  three  capital  sins,  idolatry,  murder,  and  in¬ 
cest  .were  prohibited  (see  Sibyllines,  iii.  38,  761  •  iv 
30  et  seq.;  comp.  Targ.  Yer.  Gen.  xiii  13,  et  al.y 
then  these  so-called  Hoaciiian.  Laws  were  gradually 


developed  into  six,  seven,  and  ten,  or  thirty  laws  of 

ethics  binding  upon  every  human  being  (Sanh  56a  b- 

Htnrof S°  T0ArMANDMENTS)-  Keying  the’ ethical 
literature  for  converts  see  Didache 

-—Rabbinical:  The  whole  rabbinical  system  of 
ethics  is  based  upon  humanitarian  laws  of  righteous- 
ness  “Bather  than  commit  anyone  of  the  three 
capital  sms  idolatry,  adultery,  murder— man  (even 
the  Gentile)  should  give  up  his  life”  (Sanh  74a  b)- 
by  disregard  of  this  prohibition  the  heathen  forfeits 
his  claim  upon  human  compassion  and  love  (‘Ah 
Zarah  2b;  Sanh.  108a),  while  the  solemn  acceptance 
!f,ures  the  claim  to  love  and  support 
(bif  a,  Debar,  vi.  5 ;  Pcs.  21b).  It  was  with  reference 
to  the  Gentile  world  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  pro-' 
'raced  by  Hillel  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Jewish  law (Shab.  31a;  Ab.  R.  N„  text  B,  xxvi.  •  ed 
ckecliter,  p.  53).  Akiba  is  more  explicit:  “Wliat- 
ever  thou  latest  to  have  done  unto  tlieo  do  not  unto 

sneal  nfnn1-’'  Wl’urefore  do  not  hnrt  him;  do  not 
let  i  .  11  ’7°UOt  reveal  his  secrets  to  others; 

let  Ins  honor  and  his  property  be  as  dear  to  thee  as 

xxxiii°)  (  R'  tCXt  B’  xxvi  >  xxix-  xxx 
The  scope  of  Jewish  ethics  embraces  not  only  the 
Jew,  but  man,  the  fellow  creature  (see  Creature) 
This  is  strongly  emphasized  by  Ben  Azzai  when  lie 
sajs;  The  Torah,  by  beginning  with  the  book  of 
the  generations  of  man  [Gen.  v.  1],  laid  down  the 
great  rule  for  the  application  of  the  Law  •  Love  thv 
neighbor  as  thyself”  (Lev.  xix.  18;  Gen.  R.  xxiv 
end).  “Love  the  creature!”  is  therefore  Hillel ’s 
maxim  (Abot  i.  12),  and  “hatred  of  the  creature” 
is  denounced  by  R.  Joshua  (ib.  ii.  11). 

The  source  and  ideal  of  all  morality  is  God  in 
whose  wrays  man  is  to  wTalk  (Deut.  xi.  22).  As  He 
,  ,  .  ismereiful  and  gracious  so  man  should 

Ideal  and  be  (Sifra,  Deut.  49;  Mek.,  Beshallali 
Motive.  to  Ex.  xv.  2;  Sotah  14a,  with  rcferl 
.  ence  to  Deut.  xiii.  5).  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Abraham’s  being  singled  out  “to 
command  his  children  and  his  house  after  him  to 
observe  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  righteousness 
and  justice  (Gen.  x vm.  19,  Hebr. ).  The  motive  of 
moial  action  should  be  pure  love  of  God  (Sifra 
Deut.  48,  after  xi.  22),  or  fear  of  God,  and  not 
desire  for  recompense.  “Be  not  like  the  servants 
that  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  gettino- 
a  share  but  let  the  fear  of  God  be  upon  yon” 
(Abot  l.  3).  J 

The  cardinal  principle  of  rabbinical  ethics  is  that 
the  very  essence  of  God  and  His  law  is  moral  per- 
fectiou ;  hence  the  saying  of  R.  Simiai  (see  Com¬ 
mandments):  “Six  hundred  and  thirteen  command¬ 
ments  were  given  to  Moses;  then  David  came  and 
reduced  them  to  eleven  in  Psalm  xv. ;  Isaiah  (xxxiii 
lo)  to  six;  Micah  (vi.  8),  to  three;  Isaiah  again  (lvk 
1),  to  two;  and  Ilabakkuk  (ii.  4),  to  one:  ‘Tlie  iust 
lives  by  h.s  faithfulness  ’  ”  (A.  V.  “  faith  ” ;  Mak.  23b) 

.  /  ,e  heathen  nations,  lacking  the  belief  in  a  divine 
ideal  of  morality,  refused  to  accept  the  law  of  Sinai 
enjoining  the  sacredness  of  life,  of  marriage  and  of 
property  ”  (Mek.,  Yitro,  5).  ’ 

Religion  and  ethics  are,  therefore,  intimately  in¬ 
terwoven  for  it  is  the  motive  which  decides  the 
moral  value,  the  good  or  evil  character  of  the  ac- 
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tion.  “  The  words  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 5  fol¬ 
lowing  a  Biblical  command,  express  the  idea  that 
God  judges  men  by  the  motive  which  springs  from 
the  heart  and  which  escapes  the  notice  of  man  ” 
(Sifra,  Kedoshim,  iii.  2 ;  B.  M.  58b ;  comp.  “  God  de¬ 
sires  the  heart”:  Sanli.  106b;  Men.  xiii.  11).  “An 
evil  deed  done  from  a  good  motive  is  better  than  a 
good  deed  inspired  by  an  evil  [selfish]  motive  ”  (Naz. 
23b;  Yer.  Peah  i.  15c);  hence  “the  resolve  to  sin  is 
of  greater  consequence  than  the  sin  itself”  (Yoma 
29a).  Every  good  act  must  therefore  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  God— “le-shem  shamayim”— or  of  His 
law— “  lishmali  ”  (Abot  ii.  12;  Ber.  16a).  Man  has  a 
free  will  (Abot  iii.  15):  “Do  His  will  as  if  it  were 
thy  will,  that  He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His; 
annul  thy  will  before  His  will,  that  He  may  annul 
other  men’s  will  before  thine”  (Abot  ii.  4).  “The 
righteous  have  their  desires  in  their  power;  the 
wicked  are  in  the  power  of  their  desires  ”  (Ber.  61b). 

Rabbinical  ethics,  the  ethics  of  the  Pharisees, 
while  adopting  the  rigorous  views  of  the  Hasidim 
in  principle,  modified  them  by  paying  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  of  life  and  opposing  the  ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Essenes,  and  greatly  deepened 
and  enlarged  the  sense  and  the  scope  of  morality  and 
duty  by  infusing  new  ethical  ideas  and  motives  into 
both  the  laws  and  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  lifting 
the  letter  of  the  Law  to  a  high  standard  of  spiritual¬ 
ity.  The  fine  ethical  types  created  by  the  Hasidim 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  ancient 
leaders  of  Israel  became  traditional  prototypes  and 
models,  and  each  Mosaic  law,  having  been  greatly 
amplified  in  Hasidean  practise,  received  a  deeper 
meaning  in  tiie  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibil¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Essene  contempt  for 
woman  and  home  and  the  comforts  of  life  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Pharisees,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rabbinical  ethics  developed  a  healthy,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  vigorous  spirit  of  morality  which  has 
nothing  of  the  sentimentalism  and  otherworldliness 
of  other  systems,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  mere  social¬ 
istic  or  altruistic  concepts  of  life.  Its  character  is 
best  described  by  Hillers  maxim:  “If  I  am  not  for 
myself,  who  is  for  me?  and,  being  only  for  myself, 
what  am  I?  and  if  not  now,  when?  ”  (Abot  i.  15). 

Man  as  child  of  God  has  first  of  all  duties  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  self.  “  Pie  who  subjects  himself  to 
needless  self-castigations  and  fasting. 

Duty  of  or  even  denies  himself  the  enjoyment 
Self-  of  wine,  is  a  sinner  ”  (Ta‘an.  11a,  22b). 
Assertion.  Man  has  to  give  account  for  every 
lawful  enjoyment  he  refuses  (Yer. 
Kid.  iv.  66d).  Man  is  in  duty  bound  to  preserve 
liis  life  (Ber.  82b,  after  Deut.  iv.  9;  Sifra,  Ahare 
Mot,  xiii.)  and  his  health  (B.  K.  91b;  Shab.  82a). 
Foods  dangerous  to  health  are  more  to  be  guarded 
against  than  those  ritually  forbidden  (Hul.  10a). 
He  should  show  self-respect  in  regard  to  both  his 
body,  “  honoring  it  as  the  [sanctuary  of  the]  image 
of  God”  (Hillel:  Lev.  R.  xxxiv.),  and  his  garments 
(Shab.  113b;  Ned.  81a).  He  must  perfect  himself 
by  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  must  be  of  primary 
importance  (Sifre,  Deut.  34).  “The  third  question 
God  asks  man  at  the  Last  Judgment  is  whether  he 
studied  the  Law”  (Shab.  31a).  But  study  must 
be  combined  with  work  (Abot  ii.  2;  Ber.  35b). 


“  Greater  is  the  merit  of  labor  than  of  idle  piety  ” 
(Midr.  Teh.  cxxviii.  2).  “Love  labor”  (Abot  i.  10); 

“  it  honors  man  ”  (Ned.  49b ;  see  Labor).  One  must 
remove  every  cause  for  suspicion  in  order  to  appear 
blameless  before  men  as  well  as  before  God  (Yoma 
38a).  Man  is  enjoined  to  take  a  wife  and  obtain 
posterity  (Yeb.  63b;  Mek.,  Yitro,  8).  “He  who 
lives  without  a  wife  lives  without  joy  and  blessing, 
without  protection  and  peace  ” ;  he  is  “  not  a  complete 
man  ”  (Yeb.  62a,  63a),  and  for  it  he  has  to  give  reck¬ 
oning  at  the  great  Judgment  Day  (Shab.  31a).  For 
this  accentuation  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
domestic  life  see  W Oman. 

Social  ethics  is  best  defined  by  R.  Simeon  b.  Gama¬ 
liel’s  words:  “ The  world  rests  on  three  things:  jus¬ 
tice,  truth,  and  peace  ”  (Abot  i.  18). 
Justice  and  Justice  (“din,”  corresponding  to  the 
Righteous-  Biblical  “mislipat”)  being  “God’s” 
ness.  (Deut.  i.  17),  it  must,  according  to  the 
Rabbis  as  well  as  Mosaism  (Ex.  xxiii. 
3),  be  vindicated  at  all  costs,  whether  the  object  be 
of  great  or  small  value  (Sank.  8a).  “Let  justice 
pierce  the  mountain”  is  the  characteristic  maxim 
attributed  to  Moses  (Sanh.  6b).  They  that  blame 
and  ridicule  Talmudism  for  its  hair-splitting  minu¬ 
tiae  overlook  the  important  ethical  principles  un¬ 
derlying  its  entire  judicial  code.  It  denounces  as 
fraud  every  mode  of  taking  advantage  of  a  man’s 
ignorance,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile;  every 
fraudulent  dealing,  every  gain  obtained  by  betting 
or  gambling  or  by  raising  the  price  of  breadstuffs 
through  speculation,  is  theft  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  vii.  8-13; 
Tosef . ,  B.  M.  iii.  25-27;  B.  B.  90b;  Sanh.  25b;  Hul. 
94a) ;  every  advantage  derived  from  loans  of  money 
or  of  victuals  is  usury  (B.  M.  v. ;  Tosef.,  B.  M.  iv.); 
every  breach  of  promise  in  commerce  is  a  sin  provo¬ 
king  God’s  punishment  (B.  M.  iv.  2);  every  act  of 
carelessness  which  exposes  men  or  things  to  danger 
and  damage  is  a  culpable  transgression  (B.  K.  i.-vi.). 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  Biblical  statutes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  every  object  given  into  custody  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  found  by  liim  (B.  M.  ii.  and  iii.).  It  is  not 
merely  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  22),  but  Pharisaic, 
ethics  which  places  insulting,  nicknaming,  or  putting 
one’s  fellow  man  to  shame,  in  the  same  category  as 
murder  (B.  M.  58b),  and  which  brands  as  calumny 
the  spreading  of  evil  reports  even  when  true, 
or  the  listening  to  slanderous  gossip,  or  the  caus¬ 
ing  of  suspicion,  or  the  provoking  of  unfavorable 
remarks  about  a  neighbor  (Pes.  llSa;  B.  M.  58b; 
‘Ar.  16a). 

“  The  first  question  man  is  asked  at  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  is  whether  he  has  dealt  justly  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor”  (Shab.  31a).  Nor  is  the  mammon  of  unright¬ 
eousness  to  be  placated  for  charitable  or  religious 
purposes  (B.  K.  94b;  comp.  Didascalia  in  Jew. 
Encyc.  iv.  592;  Suk.  iii.  1),  the  Jewish  principle 
being,  “A  good  deed  [“  mizw’ali  ”]  brought  about  by 
an  evil  deed  [“  ‘aberah  ”]  is  an  evil  deed  ”  (Suk.  30a). 
The  Jewish  idea  of  righteousness  (“zedakali”)  in¬ 
cludes  benevolence  (see  Charity),  inasmuch  as  the 
owner  of  property  has  no  right  to  withhold  from  the 
poor  their  share.  If  he  does,  he  acts  like  Sodom 
(Abot  v.  10;  comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  49);  like  an  idolater 
(Tosef.,  Peah,  iv.  20);  or  like  a  thief  (Num.  R.  v., 
after  Prov.  xxii.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbis 
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decreed,  against  Essene  practise,  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  give  more  than  the  fifth  of  his  possessions 
to  charity  (Ket.  50a;  ‘Ar.  2Sa;  Yer.  Peali  i.  15b). 
The  twin  sister  of  righteousness  is  truth,  and  here 
too  the  Hasidim  were  the  first  to  insist  that  swearing 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  but  that  a 
Truth  man’s  yea  should  be  yea,  and  his  nay, 
and  Peace,  nay  (Ruth  R.  iii.  18;  see  Essenes). 

“  God  shall  punish  him  who  does  not 
abide  by  his  word  ”  (B.  M.  iv.  2).  “  He  who  prevar¬ 

icates  is  as  one  who  worships  an  idol  instead  of  the 
God  of  truth  ”  (Sanh.  92a).  One  should  be  careful 
not  to  deviate  from  the  truth  even  in  conventionali¬ 
ties  or  in  fun,  was  the  teaching  of  Shammai  (Ket. 
17a;  Suk.  46b).  “Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  ‘  I  do  not 
know,’  lest  thou  be  entangled  in  some  untruth” 
(Ber.  4a).  “God  hates  him  who  speaks  with  his 
tongue  what  he  does  not  mean  in  his  heart. ”  “It 
was  the  father  of  the  Canaanites  who  taught  them 
to  speak  untruth  ”  (Pes.  113b).  “  Truth  is  the  signet 

of  God”  (Yer.  Sanh.  i.  18a;  see  Truth). 

While  peace  is  every where  recommended  and 
urged  as  the  highest  boon  of  man  (Num.  R.  xi. ; 
Pes.  i.  1 ;  *  Uk.  iii.  12),  hatred,  quarrelsomeness,  and 
anger  are  condemned  as  leading  to  murder  (Derek 
Ere?  Rabbali,  xi. ;  Yoma  9b ;  Yer.  Peali  i.  16a).  The 
highest  principle  of  ethics,  rabbinical  as  well  as  Bib¬ 
lical,  is  holiness,  that  is,  separation  from,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  above,  everything  sensual  and  profane  ( i.e ., 
everything  in  animal  life  that  is  contaminating  or  de¬ 
grading).  The  words  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  chapter  on  ethics  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
“Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy”  (Lev.  xix.2),  are  explained  (Sifra,  Kedoshim, 
i.)as:  “Be  separated  [“perushim”]  from  a  world 
that  is  addicted  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of 
the  flesh,  in  order  to  sanctify  Me  by  emulating  My 
ways.”  “Keep  awajr  from  everything  leading  to 
impurity”  (Lev.  R.  xxiv.).  “God’s  holiness  is 
manifested  in  His  punitive  righteousness,  which 
consumes  wrong  and  sin”  (Tan.,  Kedoshim,  ed. 
Buber,  1,  4).  From  this  principle  emanated  the 
necessity  of  a  people  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
a  holy  God  (Tan.  I.e.;  Ex.  xxii.  3;  Lev.  xx.  26; 
Dent.  xiv.  2;  comp.  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  and 
Rabbot  on  the  passages),  and  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation,  with  its  hygienic  and  marriage  laws, 
gave  a  high  ethical  meaning  and  purpose  to  the 
entire  life  of  the  Jew!  Similarly  the  Sabbath  holi¬ 
ness  (Ex.  xx.  8;  Mek. ;  see  Pesik.  R.  23)  lifted  do¬ 
mestic  and  social  life  to  a  higher  ethical  level. 
The  very  minute  precepts  of  rabbinical  law  spiritual¬ 
ized  every  part  of  life.  So  when  washing  of  the 
hands  before  and  after  each  meal  was  made  obliga¬ 
tory,  it  was  “  to  sanctify  ”  the  body  and  the  table  of 
the  J ew  (see  Ablution).  The  Sabbath  joy  was  also 
to  be  “hallowed”  by  wine  (see  Kiddusii). 

From  the  thought  of  a  holy  God  emanated  these 
four  virtues:  (a)  The  virtue  of  Chastity  (“zeni'ut” 

=  “bashfulness  Deut.  xxiii.  14;  Ned.  20a,  after 
Ex.  xx.  20),  which  shuts  the  e}re  against  unseemly 
sights  and  the  heart  against  impure  thoughts  (Sifre, 
Shclah  Leka,  to  Num.  xv.  14).  Hence  R.  Meir’s 
maxim  (Ber.  17a) :  “  Keep  thy  mouth  from  sin,  thy 
body  from  wrong,  and  I  [God]  will  be  with  thee.” 

(b)  The  virtue  of  humility.  As  God’s  greatness 


consists  in  His  condescension  (Meg.  31a),  so  does  the 
Shekinah  rest  only  upon  the  humble  (Mek.,  Yitro, 
9;  Ned.  38),  whereas  the  proud  is  like  one  who  wor¬ 
ships  another  god  and  drives  God  away  (Sotali  4b). 
(c)  Truthfulness.  “Liars,  mockers,  hypocrites,  and 
slanderers  can  not  appear  before  God’s  face  ”  (Sotah 
42a).  (d)  Reverence  for  God.  “  Fear  of  God  leads 
to  fear  of  sin”  (Ber.  28b),  and  includes  reverence 
for  parents  and  teachers  (Kid.  31d;  Pes.  22b). 

Thus  the  idea  of  God’s  holiness  became  in  rabbin¬ 
ical  ethics  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  pure 
and  noble  conduct.  “  Thou  shalt  love 
Kiddush.  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  (Deut.  vi.  5)  is  ex- 
and  Hillul  plained  (Sifre,  Deut.  32;  Yoma  86a)  to 
ha-Shem.  mean  “Act in  such  a  manner  that  God 
will  be  beloved  by  all  His  creatures.  ” 
Consequently  Israel,  being,  as  the  priest-people,  en¬ 
joined  like  the  Aaronite  priest  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God  and  avoid  whatever  tends  to  desecrate  it 
(Lev.  xxii.  32),  is  not  only  obliged  to  give  his  life 
as  witness  or  martyr  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
faith  (see  Isa.  xliii.  12,  pdprvpeg ;  and  Pesik.  102b; 
Sifra,  Emor,  ix.),  but  so  to  conduct  himself  in  every 
way  as  to  prevent  the  name  of  God  from  being  dis¬ 
honored  by  non-Israelites.  The  greatest  sin  of  fraud, 
therefore,  is  that  committed  against  a  non-Israelite, 
because  it  leads  to  the  reviling  of  God’s  name  (Tosef., 
B.  K.  x.  15).  Desecration  of  the  Holy  Name  is  a 
graver  sin  than  any  other  (Yer.  Ned.  iii.  3Sb;  Sanh. 
107a) ;  it  is  an  iniquity  which,  according  to  Isa.  xxii. 
14  (Mek.  l.c. ;  Yoma.  86a) — shall  never  be  expiated 
until  death — a  tradition  strangely  altered  into  the 
New  Testament  (“Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men”)  Matt.  xii. 
31,  and  parallels).  The  desire  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  men  to  treat  ad¬ 
herents  of  other  creeds  with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
equity  (see  Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  Sc,  and  Simeon  b.  Shetah; 
and  compare  God,  Names  of;  Kiddush  ha-Siiem). 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Jewish  ethics  is  accord¬ 
ingly  that  of  true  humanity,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed  (comp.  Sifra,  Ahare 
Ethical  Mot,  to  Lev.  xviii.  5).  “Tlieright- 
Relations.  eous”  (not  “priests,  Levites,  and  Is¬ 
raelites”)  shall  enter  “the  gate  of  the 
Lord  ”  (Ps.  cxviii.  20).  “It  is  forbidden  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  any  fellow  creature, 
even  of  the  heathen”  (Hul.  94a;  comp.  Shebu.  39a; 
comp.  Mak.  24a:  “He  onty  dwells  in  God’s  tent 
who  takes  usury  neither  from  Gentile  nor  from 
J  ew  ”).  “No  one  can  be  called  righteous  before  God 
who  is  not  good  toward  his  fellow  creatures  ”  (Kid. 
40a).  Respect  for  one’s  fellow  creatures  is  of  such 
importance  that  Biblical  prohibitions  may  be  trans¬ 
gressed  on  its  account  (Ber.  19b).  Especially  do  un¬ 
claimed  dead  require  respectful  burial  (see  Burial 
in  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  432b:  “met  mizwali”).  Gen¬ 
tiles  are  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  benevolent  work 
of  a  township  which  appeals  to  human  sympathy 
and  on  which  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  men 
depends,  such  as  supporting  the  poor,  burying  the 
dead,  comforting  the  mourners,  and  even  visiting 
the  sick  (Tosef.,  Git.  v.  4-5;  Git.  64a). 

The  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  in  rab¬ 
binical  ethics  based  upon  the  principle  of  chas¬ 
tity  and  purity  which  borders  on  holiness.  It  is  the 
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inheritance  of  the  Zenu'im,  or  Hasidim,  who  strove 
after  the  highest  standard  of  holiness  (see  Yer.  Yeb.  i. 
3d;  Lev.  R.  xxiv. ;  Essenes).  No  other  vice  appears 
to  the  Rabbis  as  detestable  as  obscene  speech  (“nib- 
bul  peh  ” ;  Shab.  33a) ;  and  of  him  who  is  not  bashful 
they  say  that  “his  fathers  were  not  among  those 
who  received  the  Law  from  God  on  Sinai  (see 
Woman).  This  idea  of  the  holiness  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  seen  in  the  very  name  for  marriage  “  kid- 
dusliim”  =  “consecration”  (see  Frankel,  “Grund- 
linien  des  Eliereclits,”  p.  xxix. ;  Niddah  71a;  Mar¬ 
riage).  The  relations  of  children  and  parents  are 
based  upon  the  principle  that  God  placed  the  fear 
and  honor  due  to  parents  in  the  same  category  as 
those  due  to  Himself,  parents  being  for  the  child 
the  representatives  of  God  (Kid.  30b  ct  seq.).  The 
relations  of  the  pupil  to  the  (religious)  teacher  rank 
still  higher,  inasmuch  as  preparation  of  his  pupil 
for  the  life  eternal  is  involved  (B.  M.  ii.  11).  “The. 
fear  of  thy  teacher  should  be  like  the  fear  of  God” 
(Abotiv.  12).  Reverence  is  due  likewise  to  all  supe¬ 
riors  in  wisdom,  and  it  should  extend  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  outward  form  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  vii. ; 
see  Parents;  Reverence;  and  Teachers). 

Tender  compassion  is  enjoined  on  the  master  in 
the  treatment  of  his  servant;  he  should  not  deprive 
him  of  any  enjoyment,  lest  he  may  not  feel  that  lie 
is  of  like  nature  with  his  master  (Sifra,  Beliar,  vii. ; 
Kid.  22a,  based  upon  Lev.  xxv.  40  and  Deut.  xv.  16; 
see  Master  and  Servant;  comp.  R.  Johanan’s  re¬ 
cord  for  his  servant;  Yer.  B.  K.  viii.  6a,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Job  xxxi.  15).  Brotherly  love  extends 
even  to  the  culprit,  who  should  be  treated  humanely 
(Sifre,  Deut.  286  ;  Sanh.  52a). 

Friendship  is  highly  prized  in  the  Talmud;  the 
very  word  for  “associate”  is  “friend”  (“haber”). 
“Buy  thyself  a  companion”  (Abot  i.  6).  “Com¬ 
panionship  or  death”  (Ta£an.  23a). 

The  Biblical  commands  regarding  the  treatment  of 
the  brute  (Ex.  xx.  10;  Lev.  xxii.  28;  Deut.  xxv.  4; 
Prov.  xii.  10)  are  amplified  in  rabbinical  ethics,  and 
a  special  term  is  coined  for  Cruelty  to  Animals 
("za‘ar  ba‘ale  hayyim”).  Not  to  sit  down  to  the 
table  before  the  domestic  animals  have  been  fed  is  a 
lesson  derived  from  Deut.  xi.  15  (Git.  62a).  Com¬ 
passion  for  the  brute  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
merit  of  Moses  which  made  him  the  shepherd  of  his 
people  (Ex.  R.  ii.),  while  Judah  lia-Nasi  saw  in  his 
own  ailment  the  punishment  for  having  once  failed  to 
show  compassion  for  a  frightened  calf.  Trees  and 
other  things  of  value  also  come  within  the  scope  of 
rabbinical  ethics,  as  their  destruction  is  prohibited, 
according  to  Deut.  xx.  19  (Shab.  105b,  129a,  140b, 
et  al.).  A  leading  maxim  of  the  Rabbis  is  not  to  in¬ 
sist  on  one’s  right,  but  to  act  kindly  and  fairly  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  mere  justice”  (“ lifnim mi-shurat 
ha-din”),  in  order  that  “  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way 
of  good  men  and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous  ” 
(Prov.  ii.  20;  B.  M.  83a;  Mek.,  Yitro,  to  Ex.  xviii. 
20).  R.  Simlai  summarized  the  Law  in  the  words: 
“  Its  beginning  is  the  teaching  of  kindness,  and  so 
is  its  ending  ”  (Sotah  14a). 

In  this  spirit  the  ethical  sayings  of  the  ancient 
rabbis  have  been  collected  into  special  works,  the  old¬ 
est  of  which  is  the  mishnaic  treatise  Pirke  Abot,  and 
into  the  Gemara-like  commentary  Abot  de-Rabbi 


Natan,  into  Derek  Erez  Rabbah  and  Derek  Erez  Zuta, 
and  into  Masseket  Kallah.  The  original  part  of  Tanna 
debe  Eliyahu,  which  appears  to  have 
Ethical  contained  the  text  and  the  Gemara 
Literature  commentary  of  a  Mishnat  Hasidim,  be- 
of  longs  to  the  same  class  of  ethical  works 
the  Rabbis,  of  the  tannaitic  period  as  does  Pirke 
di  Rabbenu  lia-Kadosh,  which  begins 
with  a  farewell  address  of  Judah  ha -Nasi  to  his 
children.  All  these  are  probably  survivals  of  an 
ancient  Hasidean  literature,  and  therefore  lay  espe¬ 
cial  stress  on  the  virtues  of  Essenism,  chastity,  hu¬ 
mility,  and  saintliness. 

It  is  therefore  not  merely  accidental  that  the  eth¬ 
ical  works  (“  sifre  musar  ”)  in  medieval  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  present  the  same  features  of  extreme  piety,  or 
Hasidism,  since  they  were  written  by  German  mj  sties 
who  claimed  to  be  adepts  in  the  Essenic  traditions  or 
Cabala  coming  from  older  Oriental  authorities.  The 
oldest  one  among  these  works,  belonging  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eleventh  century,  bears  the  title  “  Ethical 
Will  of  R.  Eliezer  the  Great,”  bceause  it  starts 
with  a  farewell  address  of  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus, 
but  it  is  really  a  work  of  Eliezer  B.  Isaac  of  Worms 
entitled  “  Orhot  Hayyim.  ”  The  most  elaborate  and 
popular  ethical  work  of  this  kind  is  the  “Sefer 
Hasidim  ”  of  Judaii  b.  Samuel,  the  Hasid  of  Re¬ 
gensburg.  His  pupil,  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  M  orms, 
wrote  a  lialakic-ethical  work  under  the  title  of  “  Ro¬ 
ll  eah.”  Asher  ben  Jehiel  wrote  an  ethical  will 
addressed  to  his  children ;  so  did  his  son  Judah  b. 
Asher  (see  Wills,  Ethical).  An  anonymous  ethical 
work,  under  the  title  of  “Orhot  Zaddikim,”  which 
Giidemann  believes  to  have  been  composed  by  Lipp- 
man  Miilhausen,  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Germany.  Abraham  ha-Levi  Horwitz’s  “  Yesh  No- 
halin,”  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
popular  ethical  work  “Kab  ha-Yasliar,  by  Hiish 
Kaidenower,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  German  ethical 
works  with  a  tinge  of  Hasidean  mysticism.  More  sys¬ 
tematic,  though  not  philosophical,  are  the  ethical 
works  “Menorat  ha-Ma’or,”  by  Israel  Alnaqua,  a 
laro-e  part  of  which  has  been  embodied  in  Elijah  b. 
Moses  di  Vidas’  “Resliit  Hokmah,”  and  the  popular 
“Menorat  ha-Ma’or,”  by  Isaac  Aboab.  ^  Regarding 
these  and  other  ethical  works  see  Zunz,  “Z.  G.’  pp. 
122-157,  which  contains  examples  of  each;  also 
Back,  “Die  Sittenlehrer  vom  13ten  bis  ISten  Jahr- 
liundert, ”  in  Winter  and  Wttnsche,  “Die  Jiidiscke 
Literatur,”  iii.  627-651.  where  examples  are  also 
o>iven ;  and  Abrahams,  “Chapters  on  Jewish  Litera¬ 
ture,”  1899,  pp.  189-199.  All  these  medieval  eth¬ 
ical  books  have  one  characteristic  trait :  they  teach 
compassion  and  love  for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
and  insist  on  pure,  unselfish  motives,  and  on  love 
toward  God  and  man,  instead  of  on  hope  for  paradise. 
Bibi iography  *  M.  Lazarus,  The  Ethics  of  Judaism ,  vols.  i. 
and  ii  Philadelphia,  1901-02  (transl.  from  the  German) :  E, 
Grfmehau m  Die  Sittenlchre  dcs  Judenthums ,  Strasburg, 
Y«rs* T  f Azarus  Zur  Characteristic  der  Talmudischen 

lit),  LBr^aS  “IttTm.  Bloch,  Die  Klh  ih  der  Halacha ,  Bn- 
EttiiK,  eresiau  ,  Talmud,  in  Judaism 


nn  KQ5-7f)7  London,  I&y^;  Jv.  jvcmiei,  J-HCS  , 

•nfjd  in  American  Hebrew ,  Nov.,  1893-March,  1894 ;  Perles, 
Roussets  Religion  dcs  Judenthums  Kritisch  Uivtevsucht, 
Berlin,  1903;  Fassel .  Zedek-  u-Mishpat:  die  Rabbuvische 
Tugend  und  Rechtslehre ,  Vienna,  1848.  JA. 
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- Philosophical:  The  term  “Philosophical 

ethics  ”  is  here  understood  to  mean  the  philosophical 
principles  on  which  Jewish  thinkers  endeavored  to 
base  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  The  first  of  these  think¬ 
ers  was  Philo.  The  discussion  of  moral  questions 
enters  very  largely  into  his  writings;  and  although 
his  treatment  is  unsystematic,  his  doctrines  can  be. 
traced  easily.  Like  almost  all  other  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers,  Philo  considers  the  end  of  moral  conduct  to 
be  the  desire  for  happiness.  The  so-called  external 
and  corporeal  “goods,”  such  as  wealth,  honors,  and 
the  like,  are  only  “advantages,”  not  in  reality  good 
(“Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiari  Soleat,”  ed.  Man¬ 
gey,  pp.  102-193).  Happiness,  then,  must  consist 
in  the  exercise  of,  and  the  actual  living  in  accord 
with,  excellence,  and,  naturally,  in  accord  with  the 
very  highest  excellence— namely,  with  that  which  is 
the  best  in  man.  This  best  is  the  soul,  which,  being 
an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  finds  its  blessedness  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  the  endeavor  to  imitate 
Him  as  far  as  possible  (“De  Migratione  Abrahami,  ” 
i.  456).  The  opposite  of  this  “summum  bonum  ”  is 
the  mental  self-conceit  which  corresponds  in  the 
moral  sphere  to  self-love  (“  Fragmenta,  ”  ii.  661).  It 
consists  in  ascribing  the  achievements  in  the  domain 
of  morality  to  man’s  creative  intellect  (vovg  tz oi?/tikoc), 
instead  of  to  the  universal  mind  (Logos).  In  this 
Philo  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Stoics,  whose 
ethical  principle  he  otherwise  follows;  for  according 
to  them  man  is  self-sufficing  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  virtues  which  lead  to  the  “summum  bonum.” 
Cain  (=  “possession”)  typifies,  according  to  Philo, 
the  self-conceited,  who  ascribes  all  to  his  own  mind, 
while  Abel  (=  “  breath  ”)  typifies  him  who  attributes 
all  to  the  universal  mind  (“  De  Sacrifices  Abelis  et 
Caini,”  i.  163).  “Complete  self-knowledge  involves 
self-despair,  and  he  who  has  despair  of  self  knows 
the  Eternal  ”  (“De  Somnis,”  i.  629). 

In  order  that  man  may  be  responsible  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  possess  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  fact  nothing  is  praiseworthy  even  in  the 
best  actions  unless  they  are  done  with  understanding 
and  reason  (“De  Posteritate  Caini,”  i.  241).  Man 
therefore  was  endowed  with  conscience,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  his  accuser,  judge,  and 
Responsi-  adviser.  Another  condition  which  is 
bility  and  essential  to  man’s  responsibility  is  frce- 
Free  Will,  dom  of  choice  between  opposing  mo¬ 
tives  (“De  Posteritate  Caini,”  i.  236). 
Man  has  a  twofold  mind :  (1)  the  rational,  directed 
toward  the  universal,  and  (2)  irrational,  which  seeks 
the  particular  and  transient  (“  De  Opificio  Mundi,” 
i.  17).  The  latter,  which  is  the  real  moral  agent,  is, 
in  its  original  condition,  morally  neutral,  and  has 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Therefore  praise 
is  reserved  for  conduct  which  requires  some  exertion 
of  the  will,  and  involuntary  offenses  are  blameless 
and  pure. 

The  source  of  evil  is  the  body,  which  plots  against 
the  soul  (“  De  Allegoriis  Legum,”  i.  100).  Closely 
connected  with  the  body  are  the  senses  and  their  off¬ 
spring,  the  passions,  which,  although,  as  a  divine  gift, 
they  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  are  in  antagonism  to 
reason.  The  highest  principle  of  morality  is  there¬ 
fore  that  taught  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics;  namely, 
the  utmost  possible  renunciation  of  sensuality  and 


the  extirpation  of  desire  and  the  passions  (ib.).  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  the  adoption  of  asceticism 
(“  De  Abrahamo,  ”  ii.  4,  14).  Before  addicting  one¬ 
self  to  a  contemplative  life  lie  must  have  discharged 
the  duties  toward  mankind  —  toward  relatives 

friends,  members  of  the  tribe,  country,  and  race _ 

and  even  toward  animals. 

“  ff  you  see  any  one,”  says  Philo,  “refusing  to  eat  or  drink  at 
the  customary  times,  or  declining  to  wash  and  anoint  his  body, 
or  neglecting  his  clothes,  or  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  these  ways  simulating  self-control,  you  should  pity 
his  delusions,  and  show  him  the  path  by  which  self-control  may 
really  be  attained”  (“De  eo  Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidia¬ 
ri  Soleat,”  i.  195). 

Like  Plato,  Philo  recognizes  four  Cardinal  Vir¬ 
tues  and  considers  goodness  to  be  the  highest  of  them. 
This  idea  is  represented  by  the  river  which  watered 
paradise.  As  this  river  is  said  to  have  divided  into 
four  great  streams,  so  goodness  com- 
Gardinal  prises  four  virtues ;  namely,  prudence, 
Virtues.  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice 
(“  De  Allegoriis  Legum,  ”  i.  56).  Else¬ 
where  Philo  describes  the  chief  virtues  as  piety  and 
humanity  (“Human.”  ii.  39)  or  as  piety  and  justice 
(“Proemiis  et  Poenis,”  ii.  406).  Of  these  piety  takes 
the  leading  place.  It  consists  in  loving  God  as  the 
Benefactor,  or  at  least  fearing  Him  as  the  Ruler  and 
Lord  (“De  Viet.  Offer.”  ii.  257).  “A  life  according 
to  God  is  defined  by  Moses  as  a  life  that  loves  God” 
(“De  Post.  Caini,”  i.  228).  The  virtue  of  temper¬ 
ance  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  typified  by  the 
brazen  serpent;  for  if  the  mind,  having  been  bitten 
by  pleasure,  the  serpent  of  Eve,  is  able  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  temperance,  the  serpent  of  Moses, 
and  through  it  to  see  God,  it  shall  live  (“De  Alle¬ 
goriis  Legum,”  i.  80).  Closely  connected  with  tem¬ 
perance  is  self-control,  which  is  also  the  enemy  of 
pleasure  and  desire  (“  De  Opificio  Mundi,  ”  i.  39).  As 
waging  war  against  pleasure,  Pliilo,  in  opposition 
to  Greek  philosophers,  considers  labor  as  a  means  of 
human  progress  (“De  Sacrificiis  Abelis  et  Caini,”  i. 
168).  Fortitude,  according  to  Philo,  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  martial  but  in  moral  courage  (comp.  Abot  iv. 
1).  He  values  prayer  greatly,  which  is  the  fairest 
flower  of  piety;  but  it  must  be  sincere  and  inward; 
for  piety  does  not  consist  in  making  clean  the  body 
with  baths  and  purifications  (“Cherubim,”  i.  156). 
Those  who  mistake  bodily  mortifications  for  tem¬ 
perance,  and  ritual  for  holiness,  are  to  be  pitied 
(“DeeoQuod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiari  Soleat,”  i. 
195). 

The  four  characteristics  of  a  pious  soul  are  hope 
(which  is  connected  with  prayer),  joy,  peace,  and 
forgiveness.  “  Behave  to  your  servants,  ”  says  Philo, 
“as  you  pray  that  God  may  behave  to 
Character-  you.  For  as  we  hear  them  so  shall  we 
istics  be  heard,  and  as  we  regard  them  so 
of  Saintli-  shall  we  be  regarded.  Let  us  show 
ness.  pity  for  pity  so  that  we  may  receive 
hack  like  for  like”  (“Fragmenta,” 
ii.  672).  Philo  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  repent¬ 
ance.  “Never  to  sin,”  says  he,  “is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  God,  perhaps  also  of  a  divine  man;  to 
repent  is  the  quality  of  a  wise  man  ”  (“  De  Pro- 
fugis,”  i.  569). 

For  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  the  Saboraim,  and 
the  Geonim  of  the  time  of  Saadia  the  ruling  prineb 
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pies  of  life  were  derived  from  the  current  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Jewish 
people  stood  toward  Him.  Morality 
No  Moral  was  to  these  Jewish  philosophers  the 
Philosophy  embodied  will  of  God.  Their  maxim 
in  Talmud,  was :  “  It  is  not  speculation  that  is 
essential,  but  practise  ” ;  and  for  the 
practise  of  morality  the  Jews  had  to  follow  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud.  Under  the 
influence  of  Greek  and  Arabic  philosophy,  Jewish 
thinkers  turned  their  attention  to  the  ethical  side 
of  Judaism  also,  the  underlying  principles  of  which 
they  endeavored  to  systematize  and  to  bring  as  far 
us  possible  into  accordance  with  the  ethical  teachings 
of  the  philosophers.  Saadia  in  several  passages  of 
his  reli gio-philosopliical  work  “Ha-Emunot  weha- 
De‘ot  ”  deals  with  ethical  questions,  as  those  of  free 
will,  providence,  and  others,  and  devotes  his  last 
chapter  to  human  conduct.  That  happiness  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  morality  is  assumed  by  him  as  a  fact ;  the  only 
question  for  him  is,  which  is  the  highest  virtue  leading 
thereto.  Accordingly  he  points  out  thirteen  differ¬ 
ent  views  on  the  highest  virtue,  and  wains  against 
adopting  any  one  of  them.  For  him  the  ideal  order 
of  life  iies  in  the  cooperation  of  all  the  legitimate 
inclinations  suggested  by  the  two  ruling  faculties  of 
the  soul,  love  and  aversion,  with  each  inclination  m 
its  due  place  and  proportion ;  the  third  faculty  of 
the  soul,  the  faculty  of  discernment  (PTOn  PD)  be¬ 
ing  the  judge  that  is  to  control  the  other  two. 
Saadia  condemns  complete  asceticism,  and  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  total  neglect  of  the  world’s  pursuits 
even  when  such  neglect  is  due  to  the  desire  for 
learning. 

However,  Saadia’s  excursion  in  the  field  of  ethics 
was  of  small  importance.  He  touches  very  slightly7" 
upon  the  qualities  which  result  from  the  forces  of 
the  soul,  and  thus  leaves  his  readers  in  the  dark  as 
to  one-half  of  the  system  which  he  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct.  A.  system  of  the  principles  of  ethics,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  religious  dogma  or  belief,  was  given  by 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  in  a  special  work  entitled  “  Tik- 
kun  Meddot  hadSTefesli”  (The  Im- 
Ibn  provement  of  the  Moral  Qualities),  in 

Gabirol’s  which  he  deals  with  the  principles  and 
Ethics.  conditions  of  virtue,  the  goal  of  life, 
and  the  particular  circumstances,  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  results  of  moral  conduct.  Man  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gabirol,  the  final  object  of  the  visible 
world.  He  has  two  divine  gifts  in  common  with  an- 
gcls— speech  and  reason.  Like  Plato,  Gabirol  holds 
that  evil  is  not  innate  in  man;  the  immortal  and  ra¬ 
tional  soul  comes  pure  from  the  hands  of  God ;  only 
the  vegetative  soul  is  the  home  of  sensual  desires, 
which  are  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  aim  of  man 
therefore  must  be  to  restrain  his  sensual  desires  to  the 
indefensible  minimum.  This  can  be  done  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge  of  his  own  being  and  of  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  by  moral  conduct.  The  quali  ties 
of  the  soul,  or  the  virtues  and  vices,  are  ascribed  by 
Gabirol  to  the  five  senses,  which  are  constituted  by 
the  five  humors.  As  the  humors  may  be  modified 
one  by  another,  so  can  the  senses  be  controlled,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  soul  be  trained  unto  good  or  evil. 
The  goal  of  human  endeavor  is  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  man’s  soul  with  the  higher  world.  The  more 


he  divests  himself  of  bodily  sensuality  the  nearer 
his  soul  approaches  to  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
highest  stages  of  the  spiritual  world.  Ibn  Gabirol’s 
system  has  the  defect  of  being  one-sided,  in  that 
it  treats  only  of  the  five  physical  senses  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  senses,  such  as  perception  and 
understanding,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul. 

A  system  of  ethics  was  propounded  by  Ibn  Gabi- 
rol’s  contemporary,  Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Pakuda, 
in  his  work  “  Hobot  lia-Lebabot.  ”  It 
Bahya’s  has  many  points  in  common  with  the 
Ethics.  system  of  Gabirol ;  but  it  is  more  defi¬ 
nitely  religious  in  character,  and  deals 
more  with  the  practical  side  of  J ewish  ethics.  Like 
Ibn  Gabirol,  Bahya  teaches  that  man  is  the  final  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  visible  world,  distinguished  alike  by  his 
form,  activity,  and  intellect.  The  aim  and  goal  of 
all  ethical  self-discipline  he  declares  to  be  the  love 
of  God.  Amid  all  the  earthly  attractions  and  en¬ 
joyments,  the  soul  yearns  toward  the  fountain  of  its 
life,  God,  in  whom  alone  it  finds  happiness  and  joy. 
Study  and  self-discipline  are  the  means .  by  which 
the  soul  is  diverted  from  the  evil  passions.  The 
standard  of  morality  is  the  Law ;  but  one  must  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  613  pre¬ 
cepts  which  show  the  “via media,”  equally  removed 
from  sensuality  and  from  contempt  of  the  world, 
both  of  which  are  abnormal  and  injurious.  Like 
Philo,  Bahya  values  hope  highly,  and  shares  the 
opinion  of  Ibn  Gabirol  that  humility  is  the  highest 
quality  of  the  soul;  it  causes  its  possessor  to  be  gen¬ 
tle  toward  his  fellow  men,  to  overlook  their  short¬ 
comings,  and  to  forgive  injuries.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  feature  of  Bahya’s  ethical  system  is  his  tendency 
toward  asceticism,  which,  although  not  directly  ad¬ 
vocated,  may  be  seen  in  every  line.  He  recommends 
fasting,  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Abraham  bar  Hiyya  followed  Bahya.  In  his 
homily  in  four  chapters  on  repentance,  entitled 
“  Hegyon  ha-Nefesh,”  he  divides  the  laws  of  Moses, 
to  correspond  with  the  three  classes  of 
Abraham  pious  men,  into  three  groups,  namely: 
bar  Hiyya.  (1)  the  Decalogue,  the  first  command¬ 
ment  of  which  is  merely  an  introduc¬ 
tion  accentuating  the  divine  origin  and  the  eternal 
goal  of  the  Law;  (2)  the  group  of  laws  contained  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Moses,  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  people  during  their  wandering  in  the  desert 
or  during  the  Exile,  to  render  them  a  holy  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  (3)  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  intended  for 
the  people  living  in  an  agricultural  state  and  forming 
a  “kingdom  of  justice.”  All  these  laws  are  only 
necessary  while  sensuality  prevails ;  but  in  the  time 
of  the  Messianic  redemption,  when  the  evil  spmt 
shall  have  vanished,  no  other  laws  than  those  given 
in  the  Decalogue  will  be  necessary.  The  note  of 
asceticism  is  still  more  accentuated  in  the  “Hegyon 
lia-Nefesh ”  than  in  “Hobot  lia-Lebabot,”  and  Abra¬ 
ham  bar  Hiyya  went  so  far  as  to  praise  celibacy, 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses^ 
According  to  Hiyya,  the  non -Jew  may  attain  as  high 
a  degree  of  godliness  as  the  Jew  (“Hegyon  ha- 

Nefesh,”  8a).  .  .  „  , 

As  the  firm  adversary  of  any  kind  or  speculation, 
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Judah  ha-Levi  is  not  much  concerned  with  ethical 
philosophy;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  his 
time,  lie  treats  philosophically  some  ethical  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  free  will,  rewards,  and  punishment,  he 
follows  the  beaten  tracks  of  his  predecessors,  espe- 
ciafly  Saadia.  The  versatile  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in 
his  “  Yesod  Moreh  ”  laid  down  the  important  doc- 
tiine  that  the  fundamental  moral  principles  which 
relate  to  all  times  and  peoples  were  “  known  by  the 
power  of  the  mind  before  the  Law  was  declared  by 
Moses,  ”  or,  in  other  words,  ethical  laws  are  universal 
(comp.  Kant’s  “  Categorical  Imperative  ”).  He  fur¬ 
thermore  declared  that  the  motive  leading  to  right 
acting  was  internal. 

A  new  departure  in  the  field  of  ethics  was  taken  by 
Maimonides.  As  in  metaphysics,  he  closely  follows 
Aristotle.  Maimonides’  ethical  views 
Tlie  Ethics  are  to  be  found  in  his  introduction 

of  Mai-  and  commentary  to  Abot,  in  various 
monides.  passages  of  the  “Sefer  lia-Mizwot,” 
and  in  his  “Yad  ha-Hazakah,”  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  “  Ililkot  De‘ot  ”  and  “  Hilkot  Teshubah. ” 
In  Maimonides*  opinion  ethics  and  religion  are  indis¬ 
solubly  linked  together,  and  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  aim  either  directly  or  indirectly  at  morality 
(“Perakim,”  iv. ;  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  iii.  33).  The 
final  aim  of  the  creation  of  this  world  is  man ;  that 
of  man  is  happiness.  This  happiness  can  not  con¬ 
sist  in  the  activity  which  he  has  in  common  with 
othei  animals,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect 
which  leads  to  the  cognition  of  truth.  The  highest 
cognition  is  that  of  God  and  His  unity ;  consequently 
the  “  summum  bonum  ”  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  not 
through  religion,  but  through  philosophy.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  philosopher 
and,  according  to  Maimonides,  of  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah,,  who  praises  (ix.  23)  neither  bodily  perfection, 
nor  riches,  nor  ethical  perfection,  but  intellectual 
perfection.  The  first  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
summum  bonum”  is  to  subdue  sensuality  and  to 
render  the  body  subservient  to  reason.  In  order  that 
man  should  be  considered  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
creation  of  this  world  he  must  be  perfect  morally 
and  intellectually.  Neither  the  wise  lacking  virtue 
nor  the  virtuous  lacking  knowledge  can  be  perfect. 
Virtue  and  vice  have  their  source  in  the  five  faculties 
of  the  soul:  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  imagina¬ 
tive,  the  appetitive,  and  the  deliberative.  The^soul 
is  to  the  intellect  what  matter  is  to  form:  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  both  good  and  evil,  according  to  the 
choice  made  by  the  deliberative  faculty.  Human 
excellence  is  either  of  the  appetitive  faculty  (moral 
virtues) ;  or  of  the  deliberative  faculty  (intellectual 
virtues).  The  appetitive  virtues  are  numerous,  and 
include  courage,  temperance,  magna- 
Moral  and  nimity,  truthfulness,  etc.  The  vices 

In-  of  the  appetitive  faculty  consist  in 
tellectual  the  opposites  of  the  appetitive  vir- 
Virtues.  tues;  for  instance,  cowardice  and 
rashness  are  the  opposite  extremes  of 
courage),  and  both  are  vices.  However,  to  make 
viitue  deserving  of  praise  and  vice  deserving  of 
blame  there  must  be  deliberate  preference.  Man 
possesses  a  natural  capacity  for  judging  good  and 
evil,  and  he  is  perfectly  free  in  his  choice  (see 
Fkee-Will).  Therefore  the  rewards  or  punish¬ 


ments  promised  for  the  observance  or  infraction 
of  the  precepts  fall  also  upon  him  who  has  not 
been  forewarned  by  revelation  or  religion.  Intel¬ 
lectual  perfection  is  to  be  reached  by  the  study  of 
philosophy,  beginning  with  the  preparatory  study 
of  mechanics  and  mathematics.  Maimonides  distin¬ 
guishes  seven  degrees  in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
development  of  man ;  the  lowest  being  that  of  bar¬ 
barism,  the  highest  that  of  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  attained  only  when  one’s  intellectual  energy 
is  so  predominant  that  all  the  coarser  functions  "of 
the  body  are  held  in  abeyance. 

These  are  the  main  principles  upon  which  Mai¬ 
monides  based  the  general  ethical  system  of  Judaism. 
They  are  essentially  those  of  Aristotle,  but  clad  in 
a  Jewish  garb  and  supported  by  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  Talmud.  In  the  field  of  personal 
ethics  Maimonides  established  rules  deduced  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Bab  bis.  These 
rules  deal  with  man’s  obligations  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellow  men.  To  the  obligations  of  man  to  him¬ 
self  belong  the  keeping  of  oneself  in  health  through 
leading  a  regular  life,  by  seeking  medical  advice  in 
sickness,  by  observing  cleanliness  of  the  body  and 
of  clothing,  by  earning  a  livelihood,  etc.  The  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  soundness  of  the  soul  are  peace 
(contentment),  moderation  in  joy  and  in  grief. 
Maimonides  considers  as  a  noble  characteristic  of 
the  soul  the  disinclination  to  receive  presents.  Pity 
is  a  generous  quality  of  the  soul.  To  develop  this 
sentiment  the  Law  forbade  cruelty  to  animals. 
Mutual  love  and  sociability  are  necessary  for  men. 
The  sentiment  of  justice  prescribed  by  the  Law 
consists  in  respecting  the  property  and  honor  of 
others  even  though  they  be  one’s  slaves. 

Shem-Tob  Falaquera  wrote  four  works  on  various 
ethical  questions,  namely:  “Iggeret  Hanhagat  lia- 
Guf  welia-Nefesh,  ”  on  the  control  of  the  body  and 
the  soul;  “Zeri  lia-Yagon,”  on  resignation  and  forti¬ 
tude  under  misfortune;  “Reshit  Hokmali,”  treating 
of  moral  duties ;  “  Sefer  ka-Ma‘alot,  ”  on  the  different 
degrees  of  human  perfection.  In  all  these  works 
Shem-Tob  followed  closely  the  teachings  of  Mai¬ 
monides. 

Ethics  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Cabala. 
According  to  the  cabalists,  moral  perfection  of  man 
influences  the  ideal  world  of  the  Sefirot ;  for  although 
the  Sefirot  expect  everything  from  the 

In  En  Sof,  the  En  Sof  itself  is  dependent 
the  Cabala,  upon  man :  he  alone  can  bring  about 
the  divine  effusion.  The  dew  that 
vivifies  the  universe  flows  from  the  just.  By  the 
piactise  of  virtue,  by  moral  perfection,  man  may  in¬ 
crease  the  outflow  of  heavenly  grace.  Even  phys¬ 
ical  life  is  subservient  to  virtue.  This,  says  the 
Zoliar,  is  indicated  in  the  words  “  for  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain  ”  (Gen,  ii.  5),  which  mean 
that  there  had  not  yet  been  beneficent  action  in 
heaven  because  man  had  not  yet  given  the  impul¬ 
sion. 

The  necessary  requirements  for  deserving  the 
title  of  “just”  are  love  of  God,  love  of  man,  truth, 
prayer,  study,  and  fulfilment  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Law.  Love  of  God  is  the  final  object  of  the 
being  of  the  soul.  “In  love  is  found  the  secret  of 
the  divine  unity;  it  is  love  that  unites  the  higher 
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and  lower  stages,  and  that  lifts  everything  to  that 
stage  where  all  must  be  one  ”  (Zohar  ii.  216a).  The 
life  beyond  is  a  life  of  complete  con- 
The  templation  and  complete  love.  Love, 
Virtues  of  which  by  the  action  of  the  Sefirah 
the  Just,  “  Grace  ”  spreads  order  and  harmony  in 
the  ideal  world,  must  also  bring  order 
and  harmony  into  the  earthly  world,  especially  into 
the  society  of  man.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  the  world. 
To  use  the  very  words  of  the  cabalists,  it  is  the  great 
seal  by  which  the  human  spirit  was  engraved  on 
matter;  and  as  an  earthly  king  likes  to  see  his  effigy 
on  the  coins  of  his  realm,  the  King  of  the  universe 
likes  to  see  the  stamp  of  truth  on  man.  In  the  act 
of  prayer  the  body  cooperates  with  the  soul,  and  by 
this  the  union  of  this  world  with  the  ideal  iseifected. 
The  divine  wisdom  which  governed  the  creation  of 
the  world  finds  its  expression  in  human  knowledge. 
Accordingly,  knowledge  of  the  Law,  in  its  ethical 
as  well  as  religious  aspects,  is  a  means  toward  influ¬ 
encing  the  ideal  world.  Moreover,  through  study 
man  escapes  the  seductions  of  evil.  Evil  lies  in 
matter,  and  is  conscious  of  itself;  therefore  it  can  be 
conquered.  Evil  is  necessary,  for  without  it  there 
can  be  no  good.  The  Zoliar  says  that  every  man 
should  so  live  that  at  the  close  of  every  day  he  can 
say,  “I  have  not  wasted  my  day  ”  (i.  221b). 

The  later  philosophic  writers,  e.  g.,  Gersonides  and 
Albo,  mainly  repeat  the  ethical  views  of  Maimonides 
till  the  epoch-making  appearance  of  Spinoza,  who 
neither  in  source  nor  in  influence  is  strictly  Jewish. 
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- Modern  :  Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to 

treat  of  the  agreements  and  differences  between  the 
concepts  and  theories  and  the  resulting  practises  of 
Jewish  ethics  and  those  of  the  main  ethical  schools 
of  modern  times.  The  fundamental  teachings  of 
Judaism  base  ethics  on  the  concept  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  under  purpose  and  law — that  is,  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  moral  order,  created  and  guided  by  divine 
will,  a  personal  God,  in  whom  thought,  will,  and  be¬ 
ing  are  identical  and  coincident,  and  who  therefore  is 
the  All-Good,  his  very  nature  excluding  evil.  Man, 
“created  in  the  image  of  God,”  is  a  free  moral  agent, 
endowed  (1)  with  the  perception  which  distinguishes 
right  from  wrong,  right  being  that  which  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  the  moral  order  of  things  and  serves  its 
purposes,  wrong  being  that  which  is  out  of  conso¬ 
nance  with  this  order  and  would  conflict  with  and 
oppose  it;  and  (2)  with  the  will  and  the  power 


to  choose  and  do  the  right  and  eschew  and  abandon 
the  wrong. 

The  moral  law,  therefore,  is  autonomous;  man 
finds  it  involved  in  his  own  nature.  Man  being 
composed  of  body  and  soul,  or  mind,  moral  action  is 
not  au  tomatic  or  instinctive.  It  has  to  overcome  the 
opposition  arising  from  the  animal  elements  (appe¬ 
tites,  selfishness),  which  are  intended  to  be  under  the 
control,  and  serve  the  purposes,  of  the  mind  and 
soul.  Recognition  of  right,  the  resolve  to  do  it,  and 
the  execution  of  this  resolve,  are  the  three  moments 
in  the  moral  act.  The  impelling  motive  is  not  what 
outwardly  results  from  the  act  (reward  or  punish¬ 
ment),  but  the  desire  and  intention  to  be  and  become 
what  man  should  and  may  be.  Man  thus  is  a  moral 
personality,  as  such  able  to  harmonize  his  conduct 
with  the  purposes  of  the  All,  and  through  such  con¬ 
cordance  lift  his  individual  self  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  an  abiding  force  in  the  moral  order 
of  things.  Every  man  is  and  may  act  as  a  moral 
personality;  the  “ summum  bonum ”  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  on  earth  of  conditions  in  which  every  man  may 
live  the  life  consonant  with  his  dignity  as  a  moral 
personality.  This  state  is  the  “  Messianic  kingdom  ” 
(OVDS?  Tiie  assurance  that  this  kingdom 

will  come  and  that  right  is  might  has  roots  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  universe  and  the  world  of  man 
as  a  moral  cosmos.  Israel,  by  virtue  of  being  the 
historic  people  whose  genius  flowered  (1)  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  moral  purposes  underlying  life  and 
time  and  world  (see  God),  and  the  ultimate  (nnnKl 
□’’DTI)  triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  as  well  as  (2)  in 
the  apprehension  of  man’s  dignity  and  destiny  as  a 
moral  personality,  derives  from  its  history  the  right, 
and  is  therefore  under  obligation,  to  anticipate  in  its 
own  life  the  conditions  of  the  Messianic  fulfilment, 
thus  illustrating  the  possibility  and  potency  of  a 
life  consonant  with  the  implications  of  the  moral 
order  of  things,  and  by  example  influencing  all  men 
to  seek  and  find  the  aim  of  human  life  in  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  establish  among  men  the  moral  harmonies  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  recognition  that  man  is  a  moral 
personality,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  universe 
are  under  moral  law. 

I.  Jewish  ethics,  then,  differs  from  the  Christian 
in  insisting  that  man,  now  as  in  the  beginning,  still 
has  the  power  to  discern  between  right 
In-  and  wuong  and  to  choose  between 

tuitional.  them.  The  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  sinner,  are  not 
taught  or  recognized.  Therefore  Jewish  ethics  is 
not  tinged  with  quietism  or  Asceticism.  Resigna¬ 
tion  and  submission  are  not  among  the  tendencies  it 
fosters  or  justifies.  Resistance  to  evil,  and  its  dis¬ 
comfiture  by  remedial  and  positive  good,  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  Jewish  morality,  individual  as  well  as  social. 
Pessimism  and  optimism  alike  are  eliminated  by  a 
higher  synthesis;  the  former  as  negative  of  the  in¬ 
herent  godliness  (or  morally  purposed  creation)  of 
the  universe  and  the  essential  worthiness  of  human 
life,  the  latter  as  ignoring  the  place  assigned  to  man 
in  the  economy  of  things,  and,  with  its  one-sided 
insistence  that  “whatever  is,  is  right,”  paralyzing 
man’s  energies.  Meliorism,  the  conscious  effort  at 
improvement,  perhaps  expresses  the  character  of 
Jewish  ethics. 
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II.  Neither  is  Jewish  ethics  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
common-sense  moralism  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutche¬ 
son,  or  that  of  Wolff  and  the  school  of  the  “Aufkhi- 
rungsphilosophie.  ”  Theirs  is  a  system  of  moral  hed¬ 
onism,  which  reduces  the  moral  life  to  an  equation  in 
happiness,  gross  or  refined,  sensual  or  spiritual. 
The  desire  for  happiness  is  not  the  true  basis  of 
ethics.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  insisted  on  by  this  school, 
that  happiness,  except  in  the  sense  of  the  feeling  of 
inner  harmony  with  the  implications  and  obligations 
of  human  personality,  attends  moral  action  as  does 
effect  follow  upon  cause.  Like  all  hedonism,  that 
of  the  moralists,  too,  verges  on  utilitarianism,  the 
theory  that  what  is  useful  (to  oneself,  or  to  the 
greater  number)  is  moral.  In  the  modification  of 
the  original  equation  between  utility  and  morality, 
which  makes  the  “happiness  of  the  greater  number  ” 
the  test  of  goodness  and  the  motive  of  moral  action, 
utilitarianism  has  virtually  abandoned  its  main  con¬ 
tention  without  explaining  why,  in  cases  of  conflict 
bet  ween  individual  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the 
greater  number,  the  individual  should  forego  his 
immediate  or  ultimate  advantage ;  for  the  contention 
that  egotism  always  is  shortsighted,  reaching  out 
for  immediate  and  cheaper  pleasure  at  the  loss  of 
remoter  but  more  precious  advantages,  virtually 
denies  the  efficiency  of  utilitarianism  as  normative 

of  human  conduct  and  relations.  Jevrisli  etlaics  does 

not  den}'  that  spiritual  pleasure  is  a  concomitant 
of  moral  action,  nor  that  moral  conduct  leads  to 
consequences  redounding  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
But,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  hedonism  and  utili¬ 
tarianism,  Jewish  ethics  does  not  regard  these  at¬ 
tending  feelings  or  resulting  consequences  as  other 
than  morally  inconsequential.  They 
Au-  are  not  proposed  as  motives  or  aims, 
tonomous.  In  other  words,  worthiness  (holi¬ 
ness)  is  the  aim  and  the  test  of  moral 
conduct,  according  to  Jewish  ethical  teaching. 

This  reveals  how  far  Jewish  ethics  agrees  with  that 
of  Kant,  who  more  than  any  other  has  left  his  impress 
upon  modern  ethical  thought.  Kant,  in  insisting 
that  no  ulterior  purpose  should  determine  human 
action — going  even  to  the  extreme  of  holding  that 
the  degree  of  repugnance  'which  must  be  overcome, 
and  the  absence  of  pleasure  and  delight,  alone  attest 
the  moral  value  of  a  deed — was  moved,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  his  dissent  from  the  shallow  “hedonism” 
of  the  “moralists  ”  (intuitionalists),  and  on  the  other 
by  a  psychology  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  dogma  of  original  sin.  Nothing  is  good 
but  the  “good  will.”  But  man’s  will  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  good.  The  “  good  ”  man,  therefore,  must  strug¬ 
gle  against  his  natural  inclination.  The  absence  of 
gratification,  the  amount  of  the  unwillingness  over¬ 
come,  are  indicative  of  the  goodness  of  the  will. 
Christian  and  hedonistic  predications  of  rewards  and 
punishments  (temporal  or  eternal),  for  good  and  evil 
conduct  respectively,  led  Kant  to  the  demand  that 
purpose  be  eliminated  altogether  from  the  equation 
of  moral  conduct.  Jewish  ethics  shares  with  Kant 
the  insistence  that  consequences,  temporal  or  eter¬ 
nal,  shall  not  determine  action.  But  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  upon  which  Jewish  ethics  is  grounded  recog¬ 
nizes  that  while  pleasure  and  delight,  or  social  utility, 
are  not  to  be  lifted  into  the  potencies  of  motives, 


they  are  possible  results  and  concomitants  of  moral 
action.  As  with  Kant,  Jewish  ethics  is  based  on  the 
solemnity  and  awfulness  of  the  moral  “ought,” 
which  it  regards  as  the  categorical  imperative,  im¬ 
plied  and  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 

But  Jewish  ethics  sees  in  this  immediate  fact  of 
human  consciousness  and  reason  a  relation,  beyond 
the  human,  to  the  essential  force  of  the  universe 
(God).  Because  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
lie  has,  with  this  consciousness  of  obligation,  “  con¬ 
science,”  the  sense  of  harmony,  or  the  reverse,  of  his 
self  with  this  essential  destiny  of  man.  The  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  Jewish  as  of  Kantian  ethics  insists 
upon  such  action  as  may  and  should  be  imitated  by 
all.  But  in  Jewish  ethics  this  applicability  is 
grounded  on  the  assurance  that  every  man,  as  God’s 
image,  is  a  moral  personality,  therefore  an  agent, 
not  a  tool  or  a  thing.  Equally  with  Kant,  Jewish 
ethics  insists  on  the  autonomy  of  the  moral  law,  but 
it  does  this  because  this  moral  law  is  in  God  and 
through  God ;  because  it  is  more  inclusive  than  man 
or  humanity,  having  in  itself  the  assurance  of  being 
the  essential  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  that  is 
realizable.  It  is  not  a  mere  “ought”  which  de¬ 
mands,  but  a  certainty  that  man  “  can  ”  do  what  he 
“ought  to  do,”  because  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 

are  attuned  to  the  same  “  ought  ”  and  are  making 

for  righteousness.  Tlais  view  alone  gives  a  firm 

basis  to  the  moral  life.  It  gives  it  both  reality  and 
content.  The  categorical  imperative  as  put  by  Kant 
is  only  formal.  Jewish  ethics  fills  the  categorical 
imperative  with  positive  content  by  holding  that 
it  is  man’s  duty  as  determined  by  the  ultimate  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  human  family,  and  as  purposed  in  the 
moral  order  of  things,  to  establish  on  earth  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom,  or,  in  Christian  ethics,  “  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  saints,”  the  “kingdom  of  God.” 

III.  Jewish  ethics  deduces  and  proclaims  its  de¬ 
mands  from  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  Determin¬ 
ism  in  all  its  varieties  denies  human  freedom  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  “soul”  is  dependent  upon,  and 
therefore  controlled  and  limited  by,  the  body.  The 
contention  of  the  determinists  has  not  been  proved. 

The  material  elements  are  substrata  of 
Free  Will,  the  human  person;  as  such  they  are 

factors  of  his  being.  But  the  “  soul  ” 
or  “  will  ”  nevertheless  has  the  power  to  resist  and 
neutralize  the  effects  of  the  material  factors.  7^1ie 
latter,  within  certain  extent,  hamper  or  help;  but 
whether  increasing  the  difficulties  or  not,  which  the 
“will”  encounters  in  asserting  itself,  the  material 
elements  may  be  and  are  under  the  will’s  control, 
even  to  their  destruction  ( e .  g. ,  in  suicide).  The  ma¬ 
terialistic  constructions  have  not  weakened  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Jewish  ethics. 

(2)  Because  empirically  invariable  regularity  of 
human  action  has  been  established  by  moral  statis¬ 
tics.  At  most  the  tables  of  moral  statistics  prove  the 
influence  of  social  conditions  as  brakes  or  stimuli  to 
human  will-power;  but,  confronted  by  the  crucial 
question,  Why  does  one  individual  and  not  another 
commit  the  (irregular)  act?  the  theory  fails  ignomini- 
ously.  It  does  not  prove  that  social  conditions  are 
permanent.  Man  has  changed  them  at  his  own  will 
under  deeper  insight  into  the  law  of  his  moral  rela- 
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tions  to  other  men.  Hence  the  arguments  derived 
from  moral  statistics  do  not  touch  the  kernel  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  moral  freedom  of  man. 

(3)  Because  will  is  determined  by  motives,  and 
these  arise  out  of  conditions  fixed  by  heredity  and 
environment.  The  utmost  this  contention  estab¬ 
lishes  is  that  men  are  responsible  for  the  conditions 
they  bequeath  to  posterity.  These  conditions  may 
render  difficult  or  easy  the  assertion  of  the  will  in 
the  choice  of  motives,  but  they  can  not  deprive  the 
will  of  the  power  to  choose.  Environment  may  at 
will  be  changed,  and  the  motives  arising  from  it 
thereby  modified.  Jewish  ethics  is  not  grounded 
on  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free  will,  but  on  that  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  between  motives.  Man  acts 
upon  motives;  but  education,  discipline,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  one's  mind  to  recognize  the  bearing  which 
the  motives  have  upon  action  and  to  test  them  by 
their  concordance  with  or  dissonance  from  the  ideal 
of  human  conduct  involved  in  man’s  higher  destiny, 
enable  man  to  make  the  better  choice  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  baser  motives.  Even  conceding  the  utmost 
that  the  theory  of  determining  motives  establishes, 
Jewish  ethics  continues  on  safe  ground  when  predi¬ 
cating  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

(4)  Because  human  freedom  has  been  denied  on 
theological  grounds  as  incompatible  with  the  om¬ 
nipotence  and  prescience  of  God  (see  Luther; 

Maniciieans;  Predestination  ;  comp.  Koran,  sura 
xvii. ;  D.  F.  Strauss,  “Die  Christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre,”  i.  363:  Spinoza’s  “immanent”  God).  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been  felt  also  by 
Jewish  philosophers  (see  Stein,  “Das  Problem  der 
Willensfreiheit”).  Still,  the  difficulties  are  largely 
of  a  scholastic  nature.  Jewish  ethics  gives  man  the 
liberty  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  divine 
purposes  or  to  attempt  to  place  himself  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them.  Without  this  freedom  moral  life  is 
robbed  of  its  morality.  Man  can  do  naught  against 
God  except  work  his  own  defeat;  he  can  do  all  with 
God  by  working  in  harmony  with  the  moral  pur¬ 
pose  and  destiny  underlying  life. 

IV.  Jewish  ethics  is  not  weakened  by  the  theories 
that  evolution  may  be  established  in  the  history  of 
moral  ideas  and  practise;  that  the  standards  of  right 

and  wrong  have  changed ;  and  that 
Relation  conscience  has  spoken  a  multitude  of 
to  Evo-  dialects.  Even  the  theory  of  Spencer 
lutionist  and  others  that  conscience  is  only  a 
Ethics.  slow  accretion  of  impressions  and  ex¬ 
periences  based  upon  the  utility  of 
certain  acts  is  not  fatal  to  the  main  principles  of  the 
Jewish  ethical  theory.  Evolution  at  its  best  merely 
traces  the  development  of  the  moral  life;  it  offers 
no  solution  of  its  origin,  "why  man  has  come  to 
develop  this  peculiar  range  of  judgments  upon  his 
past  conduct,  and  evolve  ideals  regulative  of  future 
conduct.  Human  nature,  then,  in  its  constitution, 
must  have  carried  potentiall}r  from  the  beginning 
all  that  really  evolved  from  and  through  it  in  the 
slow  process  of  time.  Man  thus  tends  toward  the 
moralities,  and  these  are  refined  and  spiritualized  in 
increasing  measure.  Jewish  ethics  is  thus  untouched 
in  its  core  by  the  evolutional  method  of  treatment 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  life  of  man. 

V.  Jewish  ethics  and  Jewish  religion  are  insepa- 
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rable.  The  moral  life,  it  is  true,  is  not  dependent 
upon  dogma;  there  are  men  who,  though  without 
positive  dogmatic  creeds,  are  intensely  moral;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  combine  religious 
and  liturgical  correctness,  or  religious 
Based  on  emotionalism,  with  moral  indifference 
Religion,  and  moral  turpitude.  Furthermore, 
the  moral  altitude  of  a  people  indi¬ 
cates  that  of  its  gods,  while  the  reverse  is  not  true 
(Melkarth,  Astarte,  Baal,  Jupiter,  reflect  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  their  worshipers).  Nevertheless,  religion  alone 
lifts  ethics  into  a  certainty ;  the  moral  life  under  relig¬ 
ious  construction  is  expressive  of  what  is  central  and 
supreme  in  all  time  and  space,  to  which  all  things  are 
subject  and  which  all  conditions  serve.  God  is,  in  the 
Jewish  conception,  the  source  of  all  morality;  the 
universe  is  under  moral  destiny.  The  key  to  all  being 
and  becoming  is  the  moral  purpose  posited  by  the 
recognition  that  the  supreme  will  of  the  highest 
moral  personality  is  Creator  and  Author  and  Ruler  of 
All.  In  God  the  moral  sublimities  are  one.  Hence  the 
Jewish  God-concept  can  best  be  interpreted  in  moral 
values  (see  God’s  thirteen  Middot).  Righteousness, 
love,  purity,  are  the  only  service  man  may  offer  Him. 
Immorality  and  Jewish  religiosity  are  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  The  moral  life  is  a  religious  consecration. 
Ceremonies  and  symbols  are  for  moral  discipline  and 

expressive  of  moral  sanctities  (see  !VI.  Lazarus, 

“  J iidische  Ethik”).  They  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  in  a  way  to  deepen  in  him  the  sense  of 
his  moral  dignity,  and  prompt  him  to  greater  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  duty. 

VI.  The  ethical  teachings  of  religion  alone,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  religion,  establish  the  relation 
of  man  to  himself,  to  his  property,  to  others,  on 
an  ethical  basis.  Religion  sets  forth  God  as  the 
Giver.  Non-religious  ethics  is  incom- 
Religious  petent  to  develop  consistently  the  obli- 
Basis  gations  of  man  to  live  so  that  the 
Necessary,  measure  of  his  life,  and  the  value  and 
worth  of  all  other  men,  shall  be  in¬ 
creased.  Why  should  man  not  be  selfish  ?  Why  is 
Nietzsche’s  “overman,”  who  is  “beyond  good  and 
evil,”  not  justified  in  using  his  strength  as  he  lists? 
Religion,  and  it  alone,  or  a  religious  interpretation 
of  ethics  makes  the  social  bond  something  more 
comprehensive  than  an  accidental  and  natural  (ma¬ 
terial)  compact  between  men,  a  policy,  a  pruden¬ 
tial  arrangement  to  make  life  less  burdensome; 
religion  alone  makes  benevolence  and  altruism 
something  loftier  than  mere  anticipatory  specula¬ 
tions  on  possible  claims  for  benefits  when  necessity 
shall  arise,  or  the  reflex  impulse  of  a  subjective 
transference  of  another’s  objective  misery  to  one¬ 
self,  so  that  pity  always  is  shown  only  to  self 
(Schopenhauer).  Religion  shows  that  as  man  is  the 
recipient  of  all  he  is  and  has,  he  is  the  steward  of 
what  was  given  him  (by  God)  for  his  use  and  that  of 
all  his  fellow  men. 

On  this  basis  Jewish  ethics  rests  its  doctrines  of 
duty  and  virtue.  Whatever  increases  the  capacity 
of  man’s  stewardship  is  ethical.  Whatever  use  of 
time,  talent,  or  treasure  augments  one’s  possibilities 
of  human  service  is  ethically  consecrated..  Judaism, 
therefore,  inculcates  as  ethical  the  ambition  to  de¬ 
velop  physical  and  mental  powers,  as  enlargement  of 
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service  is  dependent  upon  tlie  measure  of  the  increase 
of  man  s  powers.  Wealth  is  not  immoral;  poverty  is 
not  moral.  The  desire  to  increase  one’s  stores  of 
power  is  moral  provided  it  is  under  the  consecration 
of  the  recognized  responsibility  for  larger  service. 
The  weak  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
strong.  Property  entails  duties,  which  establish  its 
rights.  Charity  is  not  a  voluntary  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  well-situated.  It  is  a  right  to  which  the 
less  fortunate  are  entitled  in  justice  (np*iv).  The 
main  concern  of  J ewish  ethics  is  personality.  Every 
human  being  is  a  person,  not  a  thing.  Economic 
doctrine  is  unethical  and  un- Jewish  if  it  ignores  and 
renders  illusory  this  distinction.  Slavery  is  for  this 
reason  immoral.  Jewish  ethics  on  this  basis  is  not 
individualistic;  it  is  not  under  the  spell  of  other¬ 
worldliness.  It  is  social.  By  consecrating  every 
human  being  to  the  stewardship  of  his  faculties  and 
forces,  and  by  regarding  every  human  soul  as  a 
person,  the  ethics  of  Judaism  offers  the  solution  of 
all  the  perplexities  of  modern  political,  industrial, 
and  economic  life.  Israel  as  the  “  pattern  people  ” 
shall  be  exponential,  among  its  brothers  of  the  whole 
human  family,  of  the  principles  and  practises  which 
are  involved  in,  pillared  upon,  and  demanded  by, 
the  ethical  monotheism  which  lifts  man  to  the 
dignity  of  God’s  image  and  consecrates  him  the 
steward  of  all  of  his  life,  his  talent,  and  his  treasure. 
In  the  “Messianic  kingdom,”  ideally  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  Israel,  justice  will  be  enthroned  and  in¬ 
carnated  in  institution,  and  this  justice,  the  social 
correlative  of  holiness  and  love,  is  the  ethical 
passion  of  modern,  as  it  was  of  olden,  Judaism. 

K-  E.  G.  II. 

ETHICS  OE  THE  FATHERS.  See  Abot. 
ETHIOPIA  :  The  translation  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  following  the  ancient  versions,  of  a  name 
covering  three  different  countries  and  peoples,  viz. : 
(1)  Ethiopia  proper;  (2)  parts  of  northern  Arabia ; 
and  (3)  the  regions  east  of  Babylonia.  See  Cush 
for  this  name  and  the  problems  involved. 

The  versions,  beginning  with  the  Septuagint,  did 
not  know  any  other  country  than  Kush  (Egyptian, 
“Ko[’]sh”),  that  is,  Nubia  south  of  Egypt.  In  the 
Bible  “  Cush,  ”  the  son  of  Ham  and  brother  of  Mizraini 
(Egypt;  Gen.x.  6;  IOliron.  i.  8),  evidently  means  the 
ancestor  of  the  Nubians.  Originally  the  Egyptians 
used  the  name  Ko[’]sh  only  of  tribes  living  south  of 
the  second  cataract,  extending  it  after  1500  b.c.  to 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt;  never, 
however,  to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  which,  by  a 
late  literary  usurpation,  and  much  to  the  confusion 
of  modem  scholars,  acquired  the  name  “Ethiopia.” 

The  Greeks  often  included  under  the  term 
“Ethiopians”  (dusky-faced  ones)  all  nations  of  east¬ 
ern  or  central  Africa,  but  designated  as  Ethiopia 
proper  the  Nile  valley  from  Syene  (compare  Ezek. 
xxix..  10)  to  the  modern  Khartum.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  more  or  less  pure  negroes.  Isa. 
xviii.  2  (R.  V.)  calls  them  “tall  and  smooth”;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  that  obscure  description  of  a 
land  “rustling  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Ethiopia  ”  (ib.  xviii.  1),  could  mean  Nubia. 

Those  barbarous  tribes  were  at  an  early  period 
tributary  to  the  Pharaohs  who  made  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  a  real  Egyptian  province  after 


2000  b.c. ,  and  the  southern  half  after  1600.  The 
viceroys  of  this  province  became  independent  about 
1000  b.c.  Napata  and  Meroe  were  the  capitals. 
The  Ethiopian  kings  occupied  Thebes  about  800, 
and  P'ankhy  attempted  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Egypt  some  fifty  years  later;  but  actual  possession 
could  only  be  effected  by  Shabako  about  700.  After 
Shabatako,  the  third  Ethiopian  Pharaoh,  TaliarkO 
came  to  the  throne  (the  Tirhaka  of  II  Kings  xix.  9 
and  Isa.  xxxvii.  9).  His  meddling  with  Syrian  af¬ 
fairs  caused  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
country  he  and  his  successor,  Tanut-amon  (Tanda- 
mani),  were  unable  to  regain  permanently  (compare 
Nahum  iii. ;  Isa.  xx.  3).  Cambyses  fulfilled  the 
threat  of  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  and  made  Ethiopia  tributary 
(compare  Estli.  i.  1,  viii.  9;  I  Esd.  iii.  2).  About 
210  King  Ergamenes  broke  the  power  of  the  high 
priests  of  Amon,  who,  by  means  of  their  oracles 
had  virtually  been  rulers  until  this  time. 

Under  Augustus  a  violation  of  the  Roman  frontier 
at  Syene  caused  the  punitive  expedition  of  Petronius 
and  the  destruction  of  Napata.  A  few  miserable 
remnants  of  the  kingdom  and  of  ancient  Egyptian 
culture  existed  in  Meroe  for  a  while ;  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Nobades  and  Blemmyans  took  the  place  of 
the  Ethiopians,  whose  languageand  race  are  usually 
assumed  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Nubas. 

The  Bible,  furthermore,  mentions  Ethiopia  as  the 
type  of  a  remote  land  (Ps.  lx  viii.  31,  lxxxvii.  4;  Amos 
ix.  7;  Zeph.  ii.  12,  iii.  10;  Dan.  xi.  43).  Isa.  xliii. 

3  seems  to  imply  Ethiopia’s  wealth,  probably  in 
gold,  precious  stones,  etc.  (compare  Job  xxviii.  19, 
“the  topaz  of  Ethiopia”;  Isa.  xlv.  14,  “the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  Ethiopia”).  Ethiopian  mercenaries  in 
®Sypf  ai’c  mentioned  in  Jcr.  xlvi.  9.  See  also  Cusn. 
e.  g.  ir.  W.  M.  M. 

ETHN ARCH  ( 't-dvapxvQ  =  “  chieftain  ”) :  In  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  one  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
any  community,  though  not  an  independent  ruler. 
The  Hebrew  word  “rosli”  (fc^n),  especially  in  the 
Biblical  works  of  the  post-exilic  time,  had  per¬ 
haps  a  meaning  related  to  “etlmarcli”  (Nestle,  in 
Stade’s  “Zeitschrift,”  xv.  288;  Schrader,  “  K.  A.  T.” 
3d  ed.,  p.  310).  The  obscure  EapapeX  (I  Macc.  xiv. 
28)  is  probably  merely  the  Hebrew  title  of  Simeon 
Dy  ")£y  =  “  prince  of  the  people  of  God  ”),  who 
bore  this  title  in  addition  to  that  of  high  priest.  He 
was  called  both  “strategos”  and  “etlmarcli”  (ib.  xiv. 
47).  The  title  Sap i3?)d  'ZafiavcuD^  given  by  Origen 
to  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  would  then  mean 
DV  '"W  D'lTIfc?  (=  “scepter  of  the  prince  of  the 
people  of  God  ”),  referring  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  the 
chief  hero  of  the  book.  It  would  follow  from  this 
that  there  were  two  etlmarchs  even  in  this  period : 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  Simeon.  Josephus  calls  the 
latter  “etlmarcli,”  probably  following  the  Book  of 
Maccabees  (“Ant.”  xiii.  6,  §  7).  Yet  Willrich,  not 
without  reason,  considers  this  statement  to  be  erro¬ 
neous  (“Judaica,”  p.  83). 

The  title  “etlmarcli  ”  was  officially  given  to  Hyr- 
canus  II. ,  though  Pompey  refused  him  the  crown 
(  Ant.”  xx.  10,  4).  Hyrcanus’  title,  as  given  in  a 

document  of  Caesar,  was  “high  priest  and  etlmarcli,” 
and  his  children  were  to  be  designated  in  the  same 
way  (xiv.  10,  §  2 ;  xiv.  8,  §  5).  Herod  the  Great  also 
is  called  iQvapxm  on  a  coin  (Eckliel,  “Doctrina 
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Nummorum,”  i.,  Hi-  484),  although  Saulcy,  Levy, 
and  others,  ascribe  this  coin  to  Arclielaus.  Herod's 
son  Arclielaus  was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  title  of 
“king,”  and  received  simply  that  of  “ethnarcli” 
(“Ant.”  xvii.  11,  §  4;  “B.  J.”  ii.  6,  §  3). 

The  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria 
had  the  title  of  “ethnarcli”  (Strabo,  in  “Ant.”  xiv. 
7,  §  2),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Ala- 
barch.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  decree  of 
Claudius  permitting  the  succession  of  ethnarclis 
(ib.  xix.  5,  §  2).  But  Philo  says  expressly  that  at  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  gerusia  took  over  the  functions 
of  the  “genarcli”  (“In  Elaccum, ”  §  10),  and  yevdp- 
xm  here  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  edvdpxn c.  Philo 
must  refer  to  some  interval  during  which,  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Augustus  not  having  been  obtained,  no 
ethnarcli  could  be  appointed.  At  Damascus  the 
Nabatman  king  Aretas  IV.  had  an  ethnarcli  at  the 
time  of  the  apostle  Paul  (II  Cor.  xi.  32) ;  yet  there 
is  no  reason  for  regarding  this  dignitary  as  at  the 
head  of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  as  does  Grlitz  (“  Gescli.  ” 
4th  ed.,  iii.  371),  following  earlier  scholars,  for  the 
chieftain  or  sheik  of  some  tribe  of  nomads  is  meant 
(Scliurer,  “Gescli.”  3d  ed.,  ii.  83). 

In  an  epitaph  at  Smyrna  the  Jewish  community 
is  called  “people”  ( eftvoq )  of  the  Jews  (Reinach,  in 
“R.  E.  J.”  vii.  161-166);  hence  the  head  of  this  com¬ 
munity  must  have  had  the  title  of  “  ethnarcli  ”  (comp. 
Suidas,  s.v.  etivog).  Origen  (“Epist.  ad  Africanum,” 
§  14)  calls  the  patriarch  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
“ethnarcli,”  ascribing  to  him  great  power;  but  this 
seems  merely  an  alternative  for  “patriarch.” 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gescli.  4th  ed.,  iii.  30,  comp,  note  4; 

Schiirer,  Gescli.  3d  ed.,  i.  344,  ii.  82;  J.  Weiss,  in  Herzog- 

Hauck,  Real-Encyc.  3d  ed.,  v.  558 ;  Biiehler,  Das  Synhedrion 

in  Jerusalem ,  pp.  46,  207,  Vienna,  1002. 

G.  S.  kit. 

ETHNOLOGY.  See  Biblical  Ethnology. 

ETIQUETTE  ;  Rules  governing  intercourse  in 
polite  society.  Such  rules  are  supposed  by  the 
Rabbis  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Bible  itself. 
Moses  modestly  uses  the  plural  in  saying  to  Joshua, 
“Choose  for  us  men  and  go  fight  with  Amalek” 
(Ex.  xvii.  9,  Hebr.),  though  he  referred  only  to 
himself.  The  obeisance  of  Abraham  as  lie  “bowed 
himself  toward  the  ground  ”  and  said  to  each  of  his 
visitors,  “My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favor  in  thy 
sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  serv¬ 
ant,”  4s  a  form  of  Oriental  politeness,  and  is  re¬ 
corded  as  a  model  of  address  eyen  when  coming  from 
a  greater  man  to  one  who  occupies  a  lesser  station 
(Gen,  xviii.  2-3).  The  gallantry  displayed  by  Elie- 
zer  toward  Rcbekah,  by  Jacob  toward  Rachel,  and 
by  Moses  to  the  daughters  of  Jethro  are  instances 
of  respectful  behavior  toward  women.  The  appeal 
of  Abigail  to  David  is  an  example  of  courtly  address 
(I  Sam.  xxv.),  as  is  also  that  of  the  “wise  woman  ” 
of  Tekoah  (II  Sam.  xiv.).  The  suavity  of  Queen 
Esther  toward  Ahasuerus  in  her  desire  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Daman  (Esth.  v.)  is  also  distin¬ 
guished  by  good  breeding.  The  command  is  given 
to  rise  before  the  aged  and  to  honor  the  elder  (Lev. 
xix.  32).  When  a  rabbi  enters  the  bet  ha-midrash 
or  synagogue  it  is  customary  for  the  congregation 
to  rise  until  lie  occupies  his  seat.  For  reverence  to 
parents  see  Honor  and  Parents. 

In  rabbinical  literature  the  term  “derek  erez” 


(the  way  of  the  world)  comprises  among  other 
things  etiquette,  that  is,  good  breeding,  dignified 
behavior,  urbanity,  and  politeness.  A  general  rule 
is  laid  down  by  R.  Eliezer :  “  One  from  whose  mouth 
the  words  of  the  Torah  do  not  pass  can  not  con¬ 
duct  himself  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette” 
(Kallah,  ed.  Coronel,  lb,  Vienna,  1864). 

An  introduction  is  necessary  before  dining  with  a 
stranger,  or  sitting  in  judgment,  or  affixing  a  sig¬ 
nature  with  another  witness  to  a  document  (Sanh. 
23a;  comp.  Derek  Erez  Zuta  v.). 

A  person  to  be  spoken  to  must  first  be  called  by 
his  name;  even  the  Lord  first  “called  ”  unto  Moses 
and  then  “  spake  ”  unto  him  (Yoma  4b).  But  a  par¬ 
ent  or  a  teacher  must  not  be  called  by  name.  Ge- 
liazi  w’as  visited  with  leprosy  for  naming  Elisha 
(Sanh.  100a;  comp.  II  Kings  viii.  5).  The  princi¬ 
ple  “  ladies  first  ”  has  Biblical  authority  according  to 
the  Rabbis.  The  most  important  message  of  Moses 
to  prepare  the  Israelites  for  the  reception  of  the 
Torah  on  Mount  Sinai  was  addressed  first  to  the 
women  and  then  to  the  men  (“  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
to  the  house  of  Jacob  [women],  and  tell  the  children 
of  Israel  [men]  ” :  Ex.  xix.  3,  according  to  Mekilta, 
ib.  2  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  62b]). 

Written  communications  usually  begin  “With  the 
help  of  God,”  giving  the  week-day,  day  of  the 
month,  and  year  from  Creation.  Letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  choicest  terms  of  en- 
Modes  dearm ent,  honor,  or  respect.  Relig- 

of  Address,  ious  questions  were  sent  to  Hai  Gaon 
addressed  “  our  lord  ” ;  a  letter  to  a 
representative  rabbi  styled  him  “  the  king  among  the 
rabbis,”  “the  prince  in  Israel,”  “the  commander  in 
Law,”  “the  famous  governor,”  or  “the  great  light. ” 
To  women  were  applied  such  forms  as  “  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous  woman  ” ;  “  the  crown  of  her  husband  ” ;  “  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  the  women  of  the  tent  ”  (Judges 
v.  24;  see  Titles).  The  personal  name  generally 
follows  the  titles,  even  in  case  of  a  parent  or  a  teacher. 
After  the  name  is  added  “  may  his  light  ever  shine  ” 
or  “  long  may  he  live.  ” 

Letters  written  in  the  third  person  became  the 
proper  form  in  the  eighteenth  century  among  the 
German  Jews.  The  addressee  is  referred  to  as  “his 
highness,”  “his  honor,”  or  “'the  honor  of  his  learn- 
ing.”  The  communication  concludes  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection  and  respect,  and  a  wish  for  the 
addressee’s  good  health,  peace,  and  prosperity.  A 
rabbinic  signature  is  sometipies  preceded  with  the 
words  “  the  little  ”  or  “  who  rests  here  among  the 
holy  congregation.”  A  letter  of  introduction  begins 
with  “  The  deliverer  of  this  writing  ”  (T'^DH)-  One 
must  be  careful  not  to  blot  his  writing,  and  should 
answer  his  correspondents  promptly  (“Reshit  Hok- 
mali,”  ed.  Constantinople,  1736,  p.  300a). 

Regular  visiting  was  not  generally  indulged  in  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  some  worthy  object;  but  it  was 
a  duty  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  console  the  be¬ 
reaved.  The  Rabbis  visited  one  another  very  often 
for  the  purpose  of  learning.  The  custom  of  visiting 
the  prophet  on  every  new  moon,  or  even  on  every 
Sabbath,  is  adduced  from  the  question  asked  the 
Shunammite  (II  Kings  iv.  23).  Hence  a  scholar 
should  visit  his  teacher  every  holiday  (R.  H.  16b). 
Johanan,  when  he  visited  his  master  R.  Hanina,  used 
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to  nuikc  a  stir  (by  ringing  a  bell)  before  he  entered, 
in  compliance  with  the  Scriptural  injunction,  “his 
sound  shall  be  heard  when  liegoeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place”  (Ex.  xxviii.  35;  Lev.  R.  xxi. ;  see  Raslii  to 
Ps.  112a).  The  answer  “yes”  to  a  knock  on  the 
door  does  not  mean  “enter,”  but  “wait”  (B.  Iv.  33a). 
Ben  Sira  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  saying,  “  One 
must  not  suddenly  enter  his  neighbor's  house  ” ;  to 
which  R.  Jolianan  added,  “not  even  his  own  house” 
(Niddali  16b;  comp.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxi.  22). 

There  are  numerous  regulations  for  etiquette  at 
meals.  Moses  fixed  the  hours  for  dinner  and  break¬ 
fast:  “This  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  give 
you  in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in 
Meals.  the  morning  bread  to  the  full”  (Ex. 

xvi.  8;  Yoma  75b).  One  who  eats  in 
the  street  is  like  a  dog,  and  some  sajr  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  as  a  witness  (Kid.  40b).  One  shall  not  bite 
off  a  piece  of  bread  and  offer  the  rest  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  nor  offer  his  neighbor  a  drink  from  the  cup 
from  which  he  has  drunk  first.  Not  even  shall 
a  teacher  let  his  pupil  drink  water  out  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  which  has  just  been  touched  by  his  own  lips,  un¬ 
til  he  lias  spilled  some  of  the  water  from  the  top 
(Tamid  27b). 

Anything  that  causes  expectoration  or  an  odor 
should  not  be  eaten  in  company  (Ket.  40a).  Once 
Rabbi  lia-Nasi,  lecturing  before  his  disciples,  smelled 
garlic  and  requested  the  offender  to  leave.  R. 
Hiyya,  however,  rather  than  put  the  transgressor  to 
shame,  caused  the  session  to  be  suspended  (Sanli. 
11a).  Etiquette  prohibits  eating  the  last  morsel  on 
the  table  or  platter,  but  the  pot  may  be  emptied 
(ib.  92a ;  *  Er.  53b).  Ben  Sira  teaches  to  “  Eat  as  be- 
eometli  a  man.  .  .  .  And  eat  not  greedily.  ...  Be 
first  to  leave  off  for  manners’  sake;  .  .  .  and  if  thou 
sit-test  among  many,  reach  not  out  thy  hand  before 
them  ”  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxi.  16-18). 

Invitations,  as  to  a  feast,  were  extended  to  even 
slight  acquaintances  by  special  messengers.  In  some 
instances  the  messenger  mistook  the  name  and  called 
on  the  wrong  person.  Thus  Bar  Kamza 
Banquets  ;  was  mistaken  for  Kamza,  which  error, 
Toasts,  it  is  claimed  in  the  Talmud,  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Git.  55b).  In  later  times  the  beadle  acted 
as  the  messenger,  and  usually  invited  every  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  evil  effect  of  such  whole¬ 
sale  receptions  was  to  make  entertainment  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  congregation  of  the  expelled  Span¬ 
ish  Jews  (1492)  who  settled  in  Fez  adopted  in  1613 
stringent  measures  to  check  excessive  feasting 
(“  Kerem  Hamar,  ii.  §94,  Leghorn,  1169),  “One 
guest  must  not  invite  another  ”  (B.  B.  98b ;  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  viii. ;  comp.  Ben  Sira  xxxi.). 

The  custom  of  appointing  one  as  the  head  of  a 
feast  (probably  as  toast-master)  is  mentioned  by  Ben 
Sira:  “Have  they7-  made  thee  ruler  of  a  feast?  Be 
not  lifted  up  ;  be  thou  among  them  as  one  of  them  ” 
(Ecclus.  in  [Sirach]  xxxii.  1).  The  guests  drank  wine 
to  one  another’s  health.  “  Wine  and  health  to  the  lips 
of  the  rabbis  and  their  disciples  ”  was  the  formula 
of  the  toast  for  rabbis;  in  ordinary  gatherings, 

“  Le-hayyim  ”  (To  your  health).  After  saying  grace, 
toasts  were  given  in  honor  of  the  host,  his  parents, 
wife,  and  children,  or  on  other  occasions  in  honor 


of  the  bride  and  groom  or  the  “ba‘al  berit,”  always 
beginning  with  “The  Merciful  shall  bless  the  host,” 
etc.  A  person  who  drains  his  cup  in  one  draft  is 
a  glutton ;  in  three  drafts,  a  cad ;  the  proper  way  is 
to  take  it  in  two  (Bezali  25b). 

Personal  appearance  is  of  vital  importance: 
“  Cleanliness  promotes  holiness  ”  (cAb.  Zarali  20b). 

The  washing  of  the  hands  before  and 
Personal  after  meals,  bathing  for  the  Sabbath 
Ap-  and  the  holidays,  the  paring  of  the 
pearance.  nails  on  Frida}',  and  hair-cutting  once 
a  month  are  part  of  Jewish  etiquette. 
When  bathing,  one  must  not  dive  or  plunge  into  the 
bath  (Kal lull,  ed.  Coronel,  18b).  For  other  rules  of 
etiquette  in  the  bathing-place  see  Derek  Erez,  ix. 

Women  must  not  ride  astride  like  men,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  from  the  fear  of  falling  off 
(Pes.  3a). 

Artificial  beautifying  of  the  person  by  means 
of  liair-dye  is  restricted  to  women.  Garments  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  one  sex  must  not  be  worn  by  the  other 
(Deut.  xxii.  5). 

R.  Jolianan  called  his  garments  “  my  honor.  ”  The 
priest  was  ordered  to  change  his  garments  when  re¬ 
moving  the  ashes  from  the  altar  (Lev.  vi.  4).  Thus, 
says  R.  Ishmael,  the  Torah  taught  as  a  lesson  in  eti¬ 
quette,  that  the  servant  waiting  at  the  table  should 
not  wear  the  garments  in  which  he  did  the  cooking 
(Sanli.  94a).  The  Sabbath  garment  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  every-day  apparel  (Sliab.  113a).  A 
scholar  whose  garment  is  soiled  by  grease  almost 
deserves  death,  as  he  disgraces  the  honor  of  the  Law 
(ib.  114a).  “This  cleanliness  in  person  and  speech 
.  .  .  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  religion.  .  .  . 
Cleanly  habits  were  in  fact  codified  .  .  .  the  medie¬ 
val  code-books  of  the  Jewish  religion  contain  a  sys¬ 
tematized  scheme  of  etiquette,  of  cleanly  custom, 
and  of  good  taste”  (Abraham,  “Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  p.  16). 

In  matrimony  the  man,  not  the  woman,  shall  pro¬ 
pose,  as  it  is  written  “if  any  man  take  a  wife” 
(Deut.  xxii.  13).  The  Talmud  declares  that  since 
usually  the  •  one  who  loses  an  article 
Proposals,  looks  for  it,  the  man  must  look  for  liis 
lost  rib  (Kid.  2b).  The  bride  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  chaperon,  who  brings  her  and  intro¬ 
duces  her  to  the  groom  under  the  canopy,  as  “  the 
Lord  God  .  .  .  brought  her  [Eve]  unto  the  man  ” 
(Gen.  ii.  22;  Ber.  61a). 

Another  rule  in  etiquette  demands  the  use  of  eu¬ 
phemisms:  “Keep  aloof  from  what  is  ugly  and 
whatever  resembles  it”  (Hul.  44b;  comp.  Derek 
Erez  Zuta  viii.).  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  said :  “  Never  use 
an  indecent  expression,  even  if  you  have  to  employ 
many  more  words  to  complete  the  sentence.”  Noah 
was  ordered  to  provide  the  ark  with  clean  beasts  and 
with  “  beasts  that  are  not  clean  ”  (Gen.  vii.  2),  a  long- 
negative  being  used  in  preference  to  a  short  posi¬ 
tive  expression  of  “  contamination  ”  (Pes.  3a).  Other¬ 
wise  conversations  should  be  precise  and  concise, 
especially  when  speaking  to  a  woman  (Ab.  i.  5;  ‘  Er 
53b).  See  Euphemisms  ;  Greetings  ;  Precedence. 

Bibliography:  Derek  Erez  R.;  Derek  Erez  Zuta;  Ahot  ; 
Maimonides,  Yad ,  Dc'ot ;  Caro,  Shiilhan  ‘ Aruk ,  Orah  Haif- 
yim,  109-1S3 ;  Ynreh  De‘ah,  240,  241,'  335 ;  De  Vidas ,'Restiit 
Ilnkmah ,  Derek  Erez ,  pp.  2S2b-283a,  ed.  Constantinople, 
1736 ;  Low,  Ben  Chananja  ;  Die  Etiquette  der  Thai.  Zeit,  ii. 
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J.  D.  E. 

ETOILE  (Old  French,  Estoile  or  Estelle  ;  He¬ 
brew.  mid)  :  Town  in  the  ancient  province  of  Dau- 
phine,  France. 

It  must  not  be 
confound e d 
with  Estella 
(Latin,  Stella), 

Spain.  In  the 
fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  were 
living  in  Dijon 
Jews  who  had 
originally  come 
from  “Estoile” 

(S  i  m  m  o  n  e  t, 

“Juifs  et  Lom¬ 
bards,”  in  the 
“  Memoir es  de 
^Academic  des 
Sciences  et 
Belles-Lettres  de 
Dijon,”  18G5,  p. 

186) ;  and  in  the 
sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Jews  from 
“Estelle”  went 
to  Carpentras 
(“R.  E.  J.”  xii. 

160,  200,  204). 

A  m  o  n  g  the 
scholars  of 
Etoile  may  be 
mentioned:  Ab¬ 
ba  Mari  ben  Jo¬ 
seph  and  his  son 
Judah,  who,  at 
Moras  in  1338, 
copied  a  portion 
of  the“Halakot” 
of  Alfasi  (Gross, 

“  Gallia  J  u  d  a  • 
ica,”p.  52);  Mei'i 
Kokabi  (“  star”), 
author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the 
Pentateuch 
(1313);  Samuel 
Kokabi,  com¬ 
mentator  on  a 
work  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  written  about  1402  {ib.  p.  53);  David  ben  Sam¬ 
uel  of  Estelle,  member  of  the  rabbinical  college  of 
Avignon  in  1305  (doubtless  identical  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  scholar  David  ben  Samuel  Kokabi,  the  author 
of  “  Migdal  David  ”  and  “  Kiryat  Sefer  ” ;  comp.  “  R. 
E.  J.”  ix.  214,  230);  Jacob  ben  Moses  of  Bagnols, 
author  of  an  important  work  on  ethics  and  casuis- 
tics,  written  about  1357-61  {ib.  ix.  51). 

Bibliography  :  Gross  and  Simmonet,  as  above. 

G.  S.  K. 


ETKOG  (jnnK,  fcttnnN,  and  fcOJinriK  in  Kid.  70a; 
Jl-sn  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  compare  the 
Arabic  “  turujjali  ”)  :  The  citron  ( tdrpov ,  tiirpLov) ; 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  orange  and  lemon  family.  It 
is  oblong  in  shape,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six 
inches  in  length.  The  skin  is  thick,  somewhat  hard, 
fragrant,  and  covered  with  protuberances;  the  pulp 
is  white  and  subacid.  Modern  naturalists  assume 

the  north  of  In¬ 
dia  to  be  its  na¬ 
tive  home;  but 
it  passed  to  the 
countries  of  the 
Mediterranean 
from  Media  or 
Persia;  hence 
the  name  of  the 
tree,  “Citrus 
medica,”  and  of 
the  fruit,  “Ma¬ 
lum  medica,”  or 
“  Malum  Persi- 
ca”  (compare 
Pliny,  “Historia 
Naturalis,”ii.  3; 
pylov  Myducov. 
Josephus,  l.c.  iii. 
10,  §  4:  fi.  T?/c 
II epcsag).  It  is 
therefore  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  Jews 
brought  the  tree 
with  them  from 
Babylonia  to 
Palestine  on 
their  return 
from  the  Captiv- 
ity. 

The  etrog  is 
used  with  the 
“lulab”  at  the 
Feast  of  Booths, 
or  Sukkot.  Of 
the  four  species 
of  plants  enu¬ 
merated  in  Lev. 
xxiii:  40  (R.  V.), 
on  which  the  car- 
lying  of  the  lu- 
lab  is  based,  tra¬ 
dition  takes  “  the 
fruit  of  the  good¬ 
ly  tree  ”  na 
Tin,  properly 
“the  fruit  of  a 
fair  or  noble 

tree”)  to  designate  the  citron.  .  For  the  haggadic 
justification  of  this  interpretation  see  Suk.  35a, 
and  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  see 
Lulab.  It  is  evident  from  Josephus  and  the  Tal¬ 
mud  that  the  custom  of  carrying  the  lulab  and 
the  etrog  was  well  established  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xiii.  13,  §  5)  relates 
that  once,  while  Alexander  Janna3us  was  minis¬ 
tering;  at  the  altar  on  the  Feast  of  Booths,  the  people 
pelted  him  with  their  citrons,  reproaching  him  with 
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being  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  and  therefore  de¬ 
barred  from  the  priesthood.  In  Suk.  48b  the  episode 
of  being  pelted  with  etrogs  is  related  of  an  unnamed 
Sadducee  who  wrongly 
poured  out.  the  water- 
libation  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

The  etrog  is  also 
called  “Adam's  ap¬ 
ple,”  or  “paradise  ap¬ 
ple.”  and  in  Gen.  R 
xv.  7  among  other 
fruits  the  etrog  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  having  been 
the  forbidden  fruit  of 
which  Adam  and  Eve 
ate  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden ;  “  for  it  is  said, 
‘the  tree  was  good  for 
food’  (Gen.  iii.  6). 
Which  is  the  tree  whose 
wood  can  be  eaten  as  well  as  its  fruit  ?  It  is  the  etrog.  ” 
To  see  an  etrog  in  a  dream  is  regarded  as  an  as¬ 
surance  that  one  is  “  precious  [Tin]  before  his  Ma¬ 
ker  ”  (Ber.  57a).  It  is  a  wide-spread,  popular  belief 
that  a  pregnant  woman  who  bites  into  an  etrog  will 
bear  a  male  child. 


Etrog. 

(From  Kirehuer,  “  Judisches  Ceremonial,” 
1726.) 


In  modern  times,  especially  since  the  anti -Jewish 
demonstrations  of  1891  at  Corfu,  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  to  boycott  the  etrog-growers  of  that 
island  and  to  buy  etrogim  raised  in  the  agricultural 
colonies  of  Palestine.  Isaac  Elhanan  Si*ectou  fa¬ 
vored  the  Palestinian  fruit  (“  Almanach  Achiasaf,” 
iv.  298),  while  others  contended  that  the  etrogim 
of  Palestine,  being  raised  on  grafted  trees,  were 
prohibited  (“Peri  *Ez  Hadar,”  ed.  Solomon  Marcus, 
Cracow,  1900). 


The  etrog  was  occasionally  the  object  of  spe¬ 
cial  taxation.  Empress  Maria  Theresa  demanded 


from  the  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia 
July  17,  1744,  an  annual 
tax  of  40, 000  florins  (816,  - 
000)  for  the  right  of  im¬ 
porting  their  etrogim, 
which  tax  was  later  on 
reduced  to  12,000  florins 
(“  Oest.  Wochenselirift,” 
1901,  p.  727).  Some  Ga¬ 
lician  Jews  in  1797  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  150,000  flor¬ 
ins  for  the  privilege  of 
levying  a  tax  on  etrogim 


Copper  Coin  of  Simon  Macca¬ 
beus,  Bearing  an  Etrog. 

(After  Madden,  “  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage.”) 

,  but  Emperor  Francis  II., 


in  1800,  refused  to  interfere  with  a  religious  practise 
(“  Israel.  Familienblatt,  ”  Hamburg,  Oct.  10,  1901). 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible ,  pp. 
1347  ct  sey. 

A.  I.  M.  C. 

ETTHATJSEN,  ISAAC  SECKEL  BEN 
MEN  AHEM! :  German  rabbi;  flourished  in  the  first 


half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  officiating  as  rabbi  in 
various  German  towns  during  a  period  of  fifty-live 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Or  NVelam,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fifty-eight  responsa  relating  to  subjects 
he  had  discussed  with  Baruch  Rapoport,  Jonathan 
Eybeschiitz,  and  others;  and  “Ur  Lo  be-Ziyyou,” 


novella)  on  Bcnikot  and  Iialakot  Ketannot.  Both 
works  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  sou, 
Judah  Lob  Etthausen  (Carlsruhe,  1765). 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  i.  259 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yis- 
rael,  p.  047. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

ETTING-:  Name  of  an  American  family,  prom¬ 
inent  in  national  and  civic  affairs,  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  chietty  with  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  though  some  of  its  members  arc  connected 
with  the  history  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Of 
the  following  members  of  the  family  little  is  known : 
Benjamin  Etting:  Resident  of  New  York;  made 


Silver  Box  for  Etrog. 

(Iu  the  possession  of  J.  D,  Eisenstein.) 


a  freeman  in  1769;  fled  with  other  patriots  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  British,  and 
went  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1778 
(“  Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  ii.  66,  vi.  102).  Moses 
Etting :  Resident  at  Easton,  Pa. ;  died  during  the 
early  part  of  1778  (ib.  ii.  66).  Reuben  Etting: 
Joined  tlio  Revolutionary  army  when  nineteen  years 
of  age;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charlestown;  died 
shorlly  after  his  release  (ib.  ii.  66).  Solomon  Et- 
ting  :  Mentioned  in  a  subscription  list  as  being  in 
Baltimore  in  1778  (ib.  vi.  155). 

The  history  of  the  following  members  of  the 
family  is  known  more  fully: 

Charles  Edward  Etting :  American  general 
officer;  born  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  5,  1844;  served 
with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  during 
the  Civil  Avar.  He  entered  the  Federal  sendee  as  a 
member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -first  Reg¬ 
iment,  with  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  D,  and  was  promoted  in  turn  to  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  adjutant.  Assigned  to  the  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1861),  he  took  part 
in  the  operations  at  Sharpsburg  (Sept.  29,  1862)  and 
in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  13,  1862), 
Clmnccllorsville  (May  1-4,  1863),  and  Gettysburg 
(July  1-3,  1863),  acting  as  staff -officer  and  aide-de- 
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camp  throughout  the  campaign.  Subsequently  he 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  new  regiments  in 
his  state  (1864),  and  retired  from  military  service 
June  2,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Etting  re¬ 
turned*  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  commerce. 

Elijah  Gratz  Etting:  Son  of  Peuben  Etting; 
bom  in  Baltimore  July  14,  1795;  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  May  25,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity- of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1812.  He 
studied  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1816.  On  his  return  to  Maryland  lie 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  Cecil  county  in  that 
state. 

Frank  Marx  Etting :  American  army  officer ; 
son  of  Henry  Etting;  born  Dec.  17,  1838;  died  in 
Philadelphia  June  4,  1890.  After  studying  for  the 
lecral  profession  he  commenced  practising  at  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  1857.  Abandoning  law 
some  years  later,  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  1861. 
Continuing  in  office  throughout  the  Civil  war,  he 
became  chief  paymaster  to  the  forces  (1864-67). 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
bre vetted  lieutenant-colonel  (of  Volunteers,  March 
13,  1865;  of  Regulars,  1868).  In  1868  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell  as 
chief  paymaster  for  disbursing  the  Reconstruction  j 
Fund.  At  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1876  Etting  was  elected  chief  historian 
of  the  Department  of  the  Exposition.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  “History  of  Independence  Hall,” 
and  at  one  time  during  his  public  career  served 
as  director  of  public  schools.  Other  representa¬ 
tive  members  of  this  family  in  Philadelphia  were 
Benjamin  Etting  and  Edward  J.  Etting,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  two  sons,  Theodore  Minis  and 
Charles  Edward. 

Henry  Etting :  American  naval  officer ;  born  in 
Baltimore  May  20, 1799 ;  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
July  10,  1876.  He  commenced  his  career  Jan.  1, 
*1818,  as  midshipman,  and  by  Nov.  7,  1826,  attained 
the  rank  of  purser.  Four  years  later  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  commander 
(Nov.  7,  1830),  and  retired  from  the  navy  with  the 
rank  of  captain  Dec.  21,  1861.  Throughout  the 
Civil  war  Etting  held  at  New  York  the  office  of  pur¬ 
ser  and  fiscal  agent  of  the  Navy  Department.  After 
fifty-three  years  of  active  service  he  was  finally 
placed  on  the  retired  list  as  pay-director,  with  the 
rank  of  commodore  (March  3,  1871). 

Reuben  Etting  :  Citizen  of  Baltimore ;  born  at 
York,  Pa.,  1762;  died  in  Philadelphia  1848.  He 
chose  a  military  career,  and  was  commissioned 
(1798)  first  captain  of  the  Independent  Blues.  In 
1801  he  Avas  appointed  United  States  marshal  for 
Maryland  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Solomon  Etting  :  Born  in  York,  Pa.,  1764 ;  died 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  1847.  He  was  one  of  those 
American  citizens  who  opposed  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1795.  He  afterward  removed  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council  (1825), 
ultimately  becoming  president  of  that  body. 

Theodore  Minis  Etting :  American  naval  offi¬ 
cer;  born  in  Philadelphia  May  25,  1846.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  volunteered,  and  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  acting  midshipman  Nov.  28,  1862, 


being  promoted  to  full  grade  June  2, 1868.  In  turn 
he  advanced  through  the  grades  of  ensign  (April  19, 
1869)  and  master  (July  12,  1870),  attaining  that  of 
lieutenant  (March  3,  1874).  Etting  resigned  July  1, 
1877,  and  immediately  took  up  the  study  of  law 
under  Henry  B.  Edmunds  of  Philadelphia.  He 
commenced  to  practise  as  a  marine  and  corporation 
lawyer  in  1879,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
u  Admiralty  Jurisdiction.  ”  Elected  to  represent  the 
eighth  ward  as  member  of  the  Select  Council  in  1885, 
Etting  from  that  time  on  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and  has 
been  reelected  repeatedly.  He  Held  also  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  municipal  committee  on  law. 

Bibliography  :  Morais,  Jews  of  Philadelphia ,  passim. 

a.  F.  H.  V. 

ETTINGER  (OETTINGER) :  Family  name 
derived  from  the  city  of  Oettingen  in  Bavaria,  and 
found  all  over  Europe  among  Ashkenazim  families. 
The  Galician  and  Russian  family  of  Ettingers  con¬ 
tains  many  rabbis  and  writers  of  some  distinction. 
The  best-known  members  are : 

Hayyim  Judah  Lob  Ettinger :  Austrian  rab¬ 
bi  ;*died  in  1739;  son  of  Eliezer  ha-Levi  Lichtenstein 
Ettinger.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbinate 
of  Ilolleschau  and  in  the  directorate  of  its  Talmud- 
ical  school,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Moravia,  and  at  which  his  brother, 
the  author  of  “‘Edut  be-Yosef”  (Sulzbach,  1761), 
was  a  pupil.  In  1717  Hayyim  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Talmudical  school  of  Lemberg,  and  in 
1730  succeeded  the  author  of  the  “Pene  Yehosliua*" 
in  the  rabbinate  of  that  place.  Although  Ettin¬ 
ger  wrote  several  works  and  numerous  responsa, 
nothing  was  published  under  his  own  name.  Only 
in  the  works  of  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Hayyim  Cohen  Rapaport, 
rabbi  of  Lemberg,  may  there  be  found  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  responsa  and  notes  of  Ettinger’s,  which  give 
but  slight  indication  of  his  Talmudical  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Isaac  Aaron  Ettinger  (also  called  Reb 
Itzsche)  :  Galician  rabbi  and  scholar ;  son  of  Mor- 
decai  Ze’eb  Ettinger;  born  at  Lemberg  1827;  died 
there  Jan.  16, 1891.  Distinguished  for  his  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  and  industry,  he  was  invited  by  several 
communities  of  Galicia  to  assume  a  rabbinate,  but, 
being  wealthy,  he  declined  until,  in  1S68,  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  Przemysl. 
He  had  occupied  this  position  less  than  two  years, 
when  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it  and  retire  to  Lemberg.  His 
responsa  exerted  considerable  influence;  Mitnag- 
gedim  and  Hasidim  submitted  to  him  questions 
of  ritual;  the  thaumaturgic  rabbis  of  Sadagora 
referred  questions  of  inheritance  to  his  decision; 
and  he  was  regarded  even  by  the  government 
as  the  leader  of  the  Galician  Jews.  He  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  Austrian  minister  of 
the  interior  as  Nasi  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  he 
sent  annually  to  Palestine  about  50,000  gulden. 
When  Zebi  Hirsch  Ornstein  died  in  1888,  Ettinger 
was  chosen  rabbi  of  Lemberg,  an  office  which  he 
filled  until  his  death.  A  highly  cultured  man,  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  felt  also  by  the  Reform  party.  He  often 
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appeared  in  the  Polish  city  council  to  uphold  his 
opinions.  Some  of  his  responsa  were  posthumously 
published  by  his  children  under  the  title  fcCnriD  Dl  "ty 
(Lemberg,  1892). 

Bibliography:  Buber,  A)ishe  Shorn,  p.  123,  Cracow,  1895. 


Mordecai  Ze’eb  Ettinger  :  Father  of  Isaac  Aar¬ 
on;  born  1804;  died  June  30,  1803,  at  Lemberg.  He 
published  in  collaboration  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Saul  Nathanson,  the  following:  “Mefareshe 
ha-Yam”  (Lemberg,  1S27),  a  commentary  to  the 
work  of  his  uncle,  Moses  Joshua  Heschel,  rabbi  at 
Tarnogrod,  who  had  published  a  work  on  Baba 
Kamma  under  the  title  “  Yam  lia-Talmud  ” ;  “  Me- 
’irat ‘Enayim”  (Wilna,  1839;  Zolkiev,  1842);  “Magen 
Gibborim,”  on  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim 
(part  1,  Lemberg,  1834;  part  2,  Zolkiev,  1839); 
“Ilaggahot  ‘al  ha-Shas”  (printed  in  the  Wilna  Tal¬ 
mud  ed.) ;  “  Ner  Ma'arabi,”  annotations  to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Talmud  (printed  in  the  Jitomir  ed. ) ;  “  Ma'aseh 
Alfas,”  on  the 

After  a  collaboration  of  twenty -live  years  a  differ¬ 
ence  arose  between  the  two  brothers-in-law,  which 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Kliiger’s 
“Moda'ah  le-Bet  Yisrael  ”  in  reference  to  the  baking 
of  mazzot  by  machinery,  Rabbi  Joseph  Saul’s  an¬ 
swer,  “  Bittul  Moda'ali  ”  (1859),  not  meeting  with 
Ettinger’s  approval.  Ettinger  even  before  this  had 
commenced  to  work  alone,  publishing  “  Ma’amar 
Mordekai  ”  to  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk  (Lemberg,  1852), 
and  writing  much  that  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Bibliography  :  Buber,  An  she  Shorn ,  p.  153,  Cracow,  1895. 

k.  M.  W.  R. 

Solomon  Ettinger:  Physician  and  Yiddish 
poet;  died  about  1855.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Lemberg,  Galicia ;  and,  after  graduating,  settled  in 
Zamoscz,  Russian  Poland,  which  probably  was  his 
native  place.  A.  B.  Gottlober,  who  met'him  there 
in  1837,  relates  that  Ettinger  was  prohibited  from 
practising  under  his  foreign  diploma,  and  that  he 
afterward  joined  an  agricultural  colony.  Failing 
to  succeed  as  a  colonist,  he  settled  in  Odessa.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Yiddish  drama  entitled  “Serkele” 
(Joliannisberg,  1861;  2d  ed.,  Warsaw,  1874),  which 
is  still  considered  one  of  the  best  literary  produc¬ 
tions  in  that  dialect.  Some  of  his  songs  and  fables 
were  published  by  his  friend  and  fellow  townsman 
A.  Zederbaum,  in  the  periodicals  “Kol  Mebasser” 
and  “Judisches  Volksblatt.”  A  collection  of  his 
fables  and  songs  was  published  by  his  family  (St. 
Petersburg,  1889  [?]).  An  excellent  parody  of 
Heine’s  “Zwei  Grenadiere,”  which  appeared  in  J. 

L.  Gordon’s  “Siliat  Hullin,”  is  also  attributed  to 
Ettinger.  His  song  “  Das  Liclit  ”  (“  Judisches  Volks¬ 
blatt,  ”  vol.  vi.)  is  an  imitation  of  Schiller’s  “  Glocke.  ” 


BiBLroGRAPHY :  Gottlober,  in  Jiidische  Vnlkshibliothek ,  i.  353- 
do4;  JUdisches  Volkshlatt ,  vol.  v..  No.  25,  and  vol.  vi.,  No. 
6;  Wiener,  History  of  Yiddish  Literature,  in  the  Nine- '• 
teenth  Century ,  pp.  101-102,  New  York,  1899. 
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ETTLINGER,  JACOB  :  German  rabbi  and  au¬ 
thor,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  modern  Orthodoxy; 
born  at  Carlsruhe  March  17,  1798;  died  at  Altona 
Dec.  7,  1871.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
his  father  Aaron,  who  was  “  Klausrabbiner  ”  at  Carls¬ 
ruhe,  continuing  his  studies  under  Abraham  Bing  at 


Wurzburg,  where  he  also  attended  the  university. 
He  was  thus  among  the  earliest  German  rabbis  who 
possessed  academic  training.  In  1826  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “  Kreisrabbiner  ”  of  Ladenburg,  with  his  seat 
in  Mannheim,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  chief 
prebendary  (“  Klausprimator  ”).  This  position  he 
held  until  he  was  called  as  chief  rabbi  to  Altona, 
where  he  officiated  from  1836  until  his  death.  In 
this  position  he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  German  Orthodoxy,  which  stood 
for  the  union  of  secular  learning  with  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  tenets  and  practises  of  traditional  Juda¬ 
ism.  A  typical  story  is  reported  by  Abraham  Geiger, 
who  formed  Ettlinger’s  acquaintance  as  a  student  in 
1829.  At  a  school  examination  a  teacher  said  that 
Joseph’s  brothers  had  acted  in  an  unbrotherly  fash¬ 
ion,  whereupon  Ettlinger  rebuked  him  indignantly 
for  speaking  ill  of  “the  twelve  tribes  of 'Israel” 
(Abraham  Geiger,  “Lcben  in  Briefen,”  p.  17,  Berlin, 
1878).  His  views  can  be  judged  from  his  first  work, 
“Bikkure  Ya'akob,”  in  the  preface  of  which  he  says 
that  he  chose  this  title  because  it  had  the  numerical 
value  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  who  are  mystically  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  law  of  the  Sukkah,  with  which  the  book 
deals.  A  similar  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala 
is  expressed  in  a  sermon  in  which  he  urged  early 
burial,  because  as  long  as  the  body  remains  un¬ 
buried  the  evil  spirits  (“hizonim  ”)  have  power  over 
it  (“  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1845,  p.  193).  In  his  will 
he  left  the  request  that  the  four  capital  punishments 
should  be  performed  symbolically  on  his  body. 

Ettlinger  became  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  Reform  movement,  and  headed  the  protest  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  rabbis  against 
the  Brunswick  Conference  of  1844  (see  Confer¬ 
ences,  Rabbinical).  In  the  following  year  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  organ  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  “Der 
Zionswacliter,  Organ  zur  Wahrung  der  Interessen 
des  Gesetzestreuen  Judenthums,”  with  a  Hebrew 
supplement,  “Sliomer  Ziyyon  ha-Ne’eman,”  edited 
by  S.  J.  Enoch.  His  school  was  attended  by  a  great 
many  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  many 
of  them  became  leaders  of  Orthodoxy.  Samson 
Raphael  Ilirscli  was  his  disciple  in  Mannheim,  and 
Israel  Ilildesheimer  in  Altona.  Four  of  his  sons-in- 
law  became  prominent  Orthodox  rabbis — Isaacsohn 
of  Rotterdam,  Solomon  Cohn  of  Schwerin,  Frey- 
mannof  Ostrowo,  andM.L.  Bamberger  of  Kissingen. 
He  was  the  last  German  rabbi  who  acted  as  civil 
judge.  Much  against  his  will  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  Altona  then  belonged,  abolished  this 
right  of  the  Altona  rabbi  in  1863.  The  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  views 
were  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents.  He 
provided  in  his  will  that  nobody  should  call  him 
“zaddik”  (righteous),  and  that  the  inscription  on 
his  tombstone  should  contain  merely  the  titles  of  his 
works  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  rabbi  of  Altona.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  obtained  permission  from  the  government  to 
bury  him  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Altona,  which  had 
been  closed  a  year  before. 

His  published  works  are:  “Bikkure  Ya‘akob,”  on 
the  laws  of  Sukkot,  Altona,  1836  (2d  ed.  with  the 
addition  of  “Tosefot  Bikkurim,”  ib.  1858);  “‘Aruk 
la-Ner,”  glosses  on  various  Talmudic  treatises  (on 
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Yebamot,  Altona,  1850;  on  Makkot  and  Keritot,  ib. 
1855;  on  Sukkali,  ib.  1858;  on  Niddak,  ib.  1864;  on 
Rosli  ha-Shanah  and  Sanhedrin,  Warsaw,  1878); 
« Binyan  Ziyyon,”  responsa,  Altona,  1868;  “She’e- 
lot  u-Tesliubot  Binyan  Ziyyon  ha-Hadasliot,”  Wilna, 
1874  (a  continuation  of  the  preceding);  “Minhat 
‘Ani,”  homilies,  Altona,  1874.  He  published  vari¬ 
ous  sermons  in  German,  among  them  44  Antrittsrede, 
Gelialten  in  der  Grossen  Synagoge  zu  Altona,”  Al¬ 
tona,  1836;  “Bede  beim  Trauergottesdienst  beim 
Ableben  Friedrich  III,”  ib .,  1840;  and  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  “Zionswfichter,”  a  collection  of  which 
was  published  by  L.  M.  Bamberger  under  the  title 
“  Abliandlungen  und  Reden,”  Schildberg,  1899. 


Bibliography:  Ha-Mar/oid ,  1870,  p.  118,  and  1871,  pp.  379, 
38G ;  Der  Israelit,  pp.  940-943  ct  seq.,  Mayence,  1871. 

s. 

ETJCHEL,  ISAAC  ABEAHAM  :  Hebrew  au¬ 
thor;  born  at  Copenhagen  1758;  died  at  Berlin 
(June?)  14,  1804.  Pie  studied  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  under  Immanuel  Kant,  and  acquired  a 
fine  Hebrew  style  from  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Naphtali  Wessely.  A  proposal  to  appoint  him  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  was  resisted  by  Kant,  as  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  on  the  ground  that  “  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  Jewish  teacher  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  abstain  from  the  rabbinic  expositions  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth.” 
Eucliel  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  periodical 
“Ha-Mcasscf  ”  (1783),  the  organ  of  the  Biurists. 
For  some  time  subsequently  he  was  bookkeeper  in 
the  establishment  of  Meyer  Warburg  in  Berlin.  In 
the  winter  of  1791  he  founded,  with  other  young 
scholars,  like  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  E.  Wolfssohn,  and 
N.  Oppenlieimer,  the  Gesellscliaft  der  Freunde  in 
Berlin. 

Eucliel’s’  chief  works  are :  44  Gebete  der  Deutsch- 
Polnischen  Juden”  (translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  notes,  Ratisbon,  1786-88;  Vienna,  1790-98); 
“Die  Spruche  Salomos  ”  (translated  from  Hebrew, 
with  Hebrew  commentary,  Berlin,  1789-98;  Offen¬ 
bach,  1805-08);  “1st  nach  Judischen  Gesetzen  das 
Uebernachten  der  Todten  WirklichVerboten  ?”  (Bres¬ 
lau,  1797-98);  44 Mose  Maimuni’s  ‘More  Nebucliim,’ 
miteinem  Kommentar  von  Mose  Narboniund  einem 
Kommentar  von  S.  Maimon  ”  (Berlin,  1791 ;  Sulz- 
bacli,  1829).  The  most  brilliant  example  of  EucheFs 
Hebrew  style  is  found  in  his  biography  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  entitled  “Toledot  Rambeman:  Le- 
bensgeschichte  Mos.  Mendelssohns,  mit  Excerpten 
aus  Seinem  ‘Jerusalem'”  (Berlin,  1789;  Vienna, 
1804). 


Bibliography  :  Max  Letteris,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  HDND n, 
1784,  pp.  41-47,  Vienna,  1805 ;  Ally.  Zclt.  des  Jud.  1837,  p.  488 ; 
Das  Jlldische  Literalurblatt ,  1882,  No.  33. 
s.  A.  Ko. 

EUCLID  (Heb.  DT^pf?,  DT^pK,  also  DIT^pN 
and  D’T^pltf)  :  Greek  geometer;  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  He  is  mentioned,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  Hebrew  literature,  by  Rabbi  Abra¬ 
ham  bar  Hiyya  (d.  1136).  Jacob  ben  Nissim  also 
speaks  of  DIBID^Q  DT^pN- 
Most  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant 
are  translations  of  Euclid  strikingly  similar  in  style 
and  method,  and  are  apparently  the  work  of  the 


same  man,  Moses  ibn  Tibbon.  As  he  usually  dated 
bis  works,  it  is  learned  that  the  first  translation  of 
Euclid’s  J^roixeta  (“Elements”)  was- 
The  “  Ele-  made  in  Elul,  5030  (=  1270).  Another 
merits.”  translation,  called 44  Yesodot  ”  or  44  Sho- 
rashim  ”  (c.  1273),  and  including  Hyp- 
sicles’  books,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Jacob  ben  Makir  (died  about  1306),  though 
some  attribute  it  to  Moses  ibn  Tibbon. 

Not  only  was  the  text  itself  translated  into  Hebrew , 
hut  also  the  commentaries  on  it  by  Arabic  scientists. 
Those  made  by  Al-Farabi  and  by  Ibn  Haitham 
(known  as  44  Alhazen  ”)  were  rendered  anonymously, 
probably  by  Moses  ibn  Tibbon.  Kalonymus  ben 
Kalonymus,  the  assumed  translator  of  part  of  book 
xiv.,  according  to  Simplicius’  com- 
Com-  mentary  (Feb.  2,  1309),  also  rendered 
mentaries.  Ibn  Haitham’ s  commentary  on  the 
introduction  to  book  x.  (Sept.  9,  1314; 
Berlin  MS.  No.  204).  Other  commentaries,  original 
and  adapted,  are  by  a  pupil  of  Jacob  b.  Makir,  by 
Abba  Mari  (c.  1324;  Munich  MS.  No.  91)  on  the 
introduction  to  book  i.,  by  R.  Levi  ben  Gersbon  (d. 
1344)  on  the  propositions  of  books  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
(MSS.  Jews’ Coll.,  No.  138,  4;  D.  Guenzburg,  St. 
Petersburg,  No.  340),  and  by  Abraham  ben  Solomon 
Yarhi  Zarfati.  According  to  Joseph  Delmedigo, 
there  was  also  an  original  commentary  to  the  entire 
Euclid  by  Elijah  Mizrahi  (d.  1526). 

The  “  Elements  ”  are  usually  divided  into  books 
(44  ma’amarim  ”).  An  annotated  translation  of  book 
i.  and  part  of  bookii.,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  still  extant  (Paris  MS.  No.  1015). 

Euclid’s  “Data”  was  rendered  into  Hebrew  (c. 
1272)  by  Jacob  hen  Makir,  and  called  by  him  44  Sefer 
ha-Mattanot”  (Book  of  the  Gifts),  from  the  Arabic 
of  Hunain  ibn  Ishak  (“  Ivitab  al-Mu‘tayat”)  as  revised 
by  Thabit  ibn  Kurrah.  Tibbon,  however,  speaks  of 
Hunain  ibn  Ishak  without  reference  to  the  reviser. 
Hunain’s  version  of  Euclid’s  “Optic,”  as  revised 
by  Thabit  ibn  Kurrah,  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Jacob  ben  Makir  and  called  “Hilluf  ha-Mabba- 
tim  ”  (The  Variety  of  xAspects). 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  of 
Euclid,  which  had  been  neglected  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  was  resumed  among  Jews  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Poland.  Three  new  translations  were 
made  between  1775  and  1875.  A  new 
Later  edition  with  four  plates  was  published 
Transla-  by  Abraham  Joseph  (ben  Simon)  Minz, 
tions.  and  annotated  by  Meir  of  Furtli,  the 
title  being  nSD  tfin 

DT>^pS%  (Berlin,  1775).  The  learned  Baruch  Schick, 
usually  known  as  44  Baruch  of  Sklow,”  published  five 
years  later  a  new  translation  of  the  first  six  books  of 
the  44 Elements, "illustrated  with  140  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures  on  three  plates  (The  Hague,  1780).  A  hundred 
years  later  Nali man  Hirsch  Linder  translated  hooks 
xi.  and  xii..  with  notes  and  explanations,  and  with 
illustrations  on  two  plates  (Jitomir,  1S75). 


Bibliography:  Steinselineider,  Hebr.  Lebers.  n.  o03-ol3; 
idem.  Die  Mathematih  bei  den  Juden ,  m  Bibliotheca 
Mathematical  new  series,  xi.  14  ‘35,  77,  79,  10b,  108;  xih  8b; 
xiii.  36;  idem,  in  Monatsscliritt ,  xxxvn.^ol9 ;  Furst^  Bd)(. 
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EULENBUEG,  ALBERT  :  German  neuropa¬ 
thist  and  electrotherapist;  horn  Aug.  10,  1840,  in 
Berlin;  son  of  the  physician  Moritz  Michael  Eulen¬ 
burg  (1811-87).  He  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Berlin  and  the  universities  at  Bonn, 
Zurich,  and  Berlin,  and  received  his  doctorate  in 
1861. 

From  1S68  to  1866  Eulenburg  was  assistant  and 
later  chief  physician  of  the  hospital  of  the  uni  versify 
at  Greifswald,  where  he  was  also  admitted  as  pri vat- 

docent  in  ISGA.  As  army  surgeon  lie  toolc  part  in 

the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71,  receiving  the 
Iron  Cross  for  non-combatants.  From  1867  to  1873  he 
practised  in  Berlin,  being  attached  to  the  clinical 
staff  of  the  university  hospital  from  1869-71.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of 
Greifswald  and  director  of  the  pharmacological  in¬ 
stitution,  which  positions  he  resigned  in  1885,  when 
he  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  opened  a  private 
hospital  for  nervous  diseases.  In  1890  he  became 
assistant  professor  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1896  he  received  the  title  of  “Gelieimer  Mediz- 
iualrath.” 

Eulenburg  is  an  authority  on  nervous  diseases. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  well-known  “  Realencyklo- 
padie  der  Gesammten  Heilkuude,”  a  standard  work 
which  was  published  in  15  vols.  by  Urban  und 
Schwarzenberg,  Vienna,  1880-83  (2d  ed.  1885-90,  22 
vols. ;  3d  ed.  1893-1901,  in  27  vols.) ;  a  supplementary 
volume,  entitled  “Encyklopadisclie  Jahrbuclier,” 
appears  annually.  Besides  this  great  work,  Eulen¬ 
burg  has  written:  “Die  Hypodermatisclie  Injection 
der  Arzneimittel,”  Berlin,  1864;  3d  ed.  1875*  “Lj^r- 
bucli  der  Nervenkrankheiten  auf  Pliysiologisclier 
Basis,”  ib.  1871;  2d  ed.  1878;  together  with  Paul 
Guttmann,  “Die  Physiologic  und  Pathologic  des 
Sympathies,”  ib.  1873,  a  work  which,  republished 
iu  Londou  in  1879,  received  the  Astley-Cooper 
prize ;  “  Die  Hydroelectrischen  Bader,  ”  Vienna,  1883; 
“Sexuale  Neuropathic,”  Leipsic,  1895. 

He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  “Handbucli  der  Allge- 
meinen  Therapie  und  der  Thera peutisclien  Me¬ 
thodic,”  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1898-99,  and,  since  the 
death  of  Samuel  Guttmann  in  1895,  joint  editor, 
with  J.  Schwalbe,  of  the  “Deutsche  Medizinisclie 
Woclienschrift.” 

Bibliography  :  Hirseh,  Biographisches  Lex  ikon  ;  Page], 
Biograph  ischex  Bex  ikon. 

S.  F.  T.  II. 

EULOGY.  See  Invocations. 

EUNUCH  (Hebrew,  D'lD;  Greek,  evvou%og). 
— Biblical  Data:  As  throughout  the  Orient  in 
very  ancient  times,  and  more  especially  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  where  they  seem  to  have  held  the  most 
important  offices,  there  were  eunuchs  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel.  The  reference  to  them  in  I  Sam.  viii. 

15  (Hebr.)  is  general ;  but  in  other  passages  they  are 
mentioned  as  attendants  of  the  kings;  for  instance, 
Ahab  (I  Kings  xxii.  9,  Hebr.)  and  Jehoram  (II 
Kings  viii.  6;  comp.  ix.  32).  No  allusion  to  eunuchs 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  occurs  before  the  time  of 
Josiah  (comp.  II  Kings  xxiv.  12,  15,  Hebr. ;  Jer. 
xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16).  In  II  Kings 
xxv.  19,  Hebr;  Jer.  lii.  25,  a  military  officer  taken 
captive  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  called  a 
eunuch.  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  others,  the 


existence  of  eunuchs  was  connected  with  polygamy, 
for  in  passages  like  II  Kings  xxiv.  15;  Jer.  xli.  16 
(comp.  II  Kings  ix.  32),  they  are  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  when  reference  is  made  to  the  women  of  the 
king’s  harem.  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  to 
interpret  “saris”  as  applying  to  all  royal  offices  in 
general. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  eunuchs  were  Jews. 
A  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxviii.  7),  in  which  the 

eunucli  is  an  Ethiopian,  indicates  that  they  were 
not  always  natives  of  Judea,  and  it  is  probable  tliat 

they  were  usually  non- Jews,  since  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1 
castration  was  forbidden  the  Israelites;  that  is, 
castrates  might  “  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord.”  Later  regulations  were  milder,  and 
the  author  of  Isaiah  (lvi.  3  et  seq.)  did  not  consider 
the  fact  of  being  a  eunuch  a  reason  for  exclusion 
from  the  congregation.  Eunuchs  were  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  ordinary  slaves,  hut  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them. 

Josephus  shows  that  eunuchs  were  important 
members  of  a  regal  household,  especially  under 
Herod  the  Great,  the  care  of  whose  drink  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  one,  the  bringing  of  bis  supper  to  another, 
and  the  putting  of  him  to  bed  to  a  tjjurd,  “  who  also 
managed  the  principal  affairs  of  the  government  ” 
(“Ant.’^xvi.  $,  §  1).  Herod’s  favorite  wife,  Mari- 
amne,  wa? attended  by  a  eunuch  (“Ant.”xv.  7,  §  4). 
e.  Ct.  ii.  W.  N. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Babbis  dis¬ 
tinguished  two  kinds  of  eunuchs:  (1)  “seris  adam,” 
a  eunuch  made  by  man ;  (2)  “  seris  hamma,  ”  a  eu¬ 
nuch  made  by  the  sun ;  that  is  to  say,  one  bom  in¬ 
capable  of  reproduction,  so  that  the  sun  never 
shone  on  himfas  on  a  man.  According  to  the  Shul- 
han  ‘  Aruk,  “  seris  hamma  ”  means  “  castrated  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  fever.”  The  Talmud  gives  various 
criteria  Iry  which  the  eunuch  of  the  seegud  kind 
may  be  recognized,  and  refers  to  various  disabilities 
due  to  the  state,  especially  as  regards  Halizait. 

A  seris  adam  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Lord  (Ycb.  70a),  as  it  is  written  (Deut. 
xxiii.  2  [A.V.  1]):  “He  who  is  wounded  in  the 
stones  .  .  .  shall  not  enter  into  the4  congregation  of 
the  Lord  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  shall  not  marry  an  Israel  - 
itisliwife.  Removal  of  or  defect  in  either  or  both 
of  the  testicles  disqualifies  for  admission  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Lord. 

A  eunuch  of  either  kind  is  not  to  be  judged  as  a 
rebellious  sou  (see  Deut.  xxi.  18)  because  he  is  not 
considered  as  a  man  (Yeb.  80b).  As  every  Israelite 
is  commanded  to  perpetuate  his  race,  it  is  a  sin  liable 
to  severe  punishment  to  cause  one  to  become  a 
eunucli  (Shall.  Ilia).  Still  there  is  a  difference 
whether  one  castrates  another  with  his  own  hands 
or  causes  him  to  be  castrated.  In  the  first  case  the 
punishment  is  “malkot,”  that  is,  thirty-nine  stripes; 
in  the  second  an  indefinite  number  of  stripes  may 
be  inflicted. 

Finally,  one  whose  only  son  is  a  eunuch  has  not 
accomplished  the  commandment  to  perpetuate  the 
race. 

Bibliography:  Ych.  75a,  79a,  80b,  94b;  Niddah ,  47b;  B.  B. 
155b;  Maimonides,  Yad  IxUut,  ii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xvii. ;  Shulhan 
‘ Aruk ,  Ebcn  ha-Ezer ,  5,  1-13;  172,  1,  3,  5,  7. 
s.  s.  M.  Sel. 
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EUPATORIA:  Town  in  the  government  of 
Taurida;  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea.  It 
was  formerly  called  by  the  Tatars  “  Gezelew  7  (in 
Hebrew  V)N^TU)>  pronounced  “Kozlow  ”  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  but  on  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  1784  it 
received  its  present  name.  Eupatoria  is  the  spiritual 
center  of  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  Karaite  community  has  existed  there  for  many 
centuries.  The  community,  which  counts  now 
about  1,500  persons,  is  administered  by  abet  din  con¬ 
sisting  of  tliree  persons:  tlie  liakam,  tlie lmzzan,  and 

the  shammasli  (beadle).  The  authority  of  the  bet 
din  in  religious  matters  is  recognized  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  its  decisions  have  legal  force  for  all 
the  Karaite  communities  of  the  Crimea.  Eupatoria 
possesses  the  finest  Karaite  synagogue  of  the  Crimea ; 
to  it  is  annexed  a  library  containing  many  valu¬ 
able  books  and  manuscripts  on  Karaite  history  and 
theology.  A  printing-office  for  Karaite  religious 
books  was  established  there  in  1888,  and  many  in¬ 
teresting  works,  like  the  “Eslikol”  of  Hadassi  and 
the  “  Adcret  Eliyahu  ”  of  Bashyazi,  were  issued  from 
its  presses. 

Besides  the  Karaite  community,  there  exist  a 
small  Rabbinite  one,  consisting  of  several  families  of 
the  old  Jewish  settlers  called  “Krimcliaki,”  and 
about  150  persons  newly  established.  The  Jews  of 
Eupatoria  are  mostly  artisans  and  wine-dressers.  A 
Rabbinite  synagogue  was  built  there  in  1841. 

Bibliography  :  Si/n  Otcchcstva,  1839,  pp.  1  et seq.\  Semcnev, 

ii.  174;  Bernard,  Massed  ba-Hazi  ha-1  Kerim ,  pp.  41  et  scq. 
H.  H.  I* 

EUPHEMISM  (d'WfMu/uoc) ;  A  figure  of  speech 
by  which  a  softened,  indirect  expression  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  word  or  phrase  offensive  to  delicate  ears 
though  more  accurately  expressive  of  what  is  meant. 
Instances  of  euphemisms  are  found  in  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  Talmud  they  are  frequent,  having  been  used 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  unsuitable  ex¬ 
pressions.  “  Man  should  always  express  himself  in 
fitting  terms”  (Sanh.  viii.  1;  Pes.  8a)  was  a  favorite 
saying  of  the  Rabbis.  The  technical  expressions 
for  “euphemism”  in  Talmudic  literature  are: 
rvpj,  H33  (lit.  “pure  expres- 

sion,”  “expression  of  honor,”  “beautiful  expres¬ 
sion”).  In  post-Talmudic  writings  it  is  called  also 
-nnj  N'OD  pi‘6  (“expression  of  much  light”). 

Euphemisms  were  used  in  deference  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  taste  and  delicacy.  The  ancients  also  had  a 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  ill-omened  words  to 
inflict  misfortune,  and  generally  avoided  them  by 
substituting  euphemisms  VS  nnS’*  fa 

“man  should  never  open  his  mouth  for  Satan”; 
Ber.  19a).  The  following  are  some  examples  from 
the  Old  Testament: 

For  dying:  inti  np^>  '3  (“he  was  not, 

for  God  took  him  ” ;  Gen.  v.  24) ;  VTI3N  DP  33^  or 
Vmx  DX  (“he  rested  with  his  fathers”;  Gen.  xlvii. 
80;  II  Sam.  vii.  12;  comp.  Kot/uwOai ,  “  requiescere”) ; 
5]DfcO  (“  to  be  joined  ”  or  “  united  ”  ;  more  often  with 
various  additions,  as  “to  his  people,”  “tribe,”  or 
“forefathers,”  or  to  his  “grave”;  comp,  the  Latin 
“abire  ad  plurcs”  and  “illuc,  quo  priores  abiere”); 
■  ptfH  ^3  pm  (“he  went,  the  way  of  all  the 
earth;”  Kings  ii.  2;  comp.  Job  xvi.  22  and  xrTVN 


ND^JTJ ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxv.);  D^iy  VW  \W' 
(“  sleep  the  eternal  sleep  ” ;  Jer.  Ii.  39,  57);  3T 

(“go  down  to  She’ol ”  Gen.xxxvii.  85).  The  dead 
are  called  nap  *ij3icy  (“  that  dwell  in  the  dust  ” ;  Isa. 
xxvi.  19,17)  and  3Dy  HDJX  'W  (“that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth”;  Dan.  xii.  2).  For  urinating: 
vivn  Dtf  pDH  (lit.  “to  cover  one’s  feet”;  Judges 
iii.  24;  I  Sam.  xxiv.  4;  also  in  the  Talmud,  as  in 
Yeb.  103a,  according  to  Rashi).  For  coition:  pp 
(“know”;  Gen.  iv.  1);  33Gy(“lie,”  generally  with 

;  xn  (“  enter,”  -witlx  SM.3  (“  come  near 

to  a  woman”;  Ex.  xix.  15);  likewise  33p,  with  tlie 
preposition  (“approach”  ;  Gen.  xx.  4).  For  men¬ 
struation:  D'£03  mN  (ib.  xviii.  11)  and  lV£0  pYl 
(“the  way  of  women”;  ib.  xxxi.  35;  comp.  Niddali 
16a,  64b,  and  the  play  on  words  there).  For  curs¬ 
ing:  “p3  (xvith  an  import  directly  op- 
In  the  O.  T.  posite  to  the  original  one  of  “bless¬ 
ing”;  I  Kings  xxi.  10,  13,  Job  i.  5, 
11;  ii.  5;  perhaps,  also,  Ps.  x.  3;  further,  in  the 
later  literature,  as  Sanh.  56a,  where  D£’n  D333 
occurs). 

A  peculiar  kind  of  euphemism  is  that  occurring 
in  the  “keri,”  as  against  that  in  “ketib.”  Thus, 
the  verb  (Dent,  xxviii.  30)  is  always  replaced 
by  tlie  synonym  33EG  the  disease  termed 
(Dent,  xxviii.  27),  by  d'YinD.  These  and  similar 
cases  are  treated  in  the  closing  part  of  Tosef.,  Meg., 
as  also  in  Meg.  25b. 

From  the  later  literature,  especially  the  Talmudic, 
many  examples  may  be  cited.  For  “  to  die  77  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phrases  occur-  3D3.3  (“depart”),  common  in 
Neo-Hebrew  ;  also  with  the  addition  D^yn }»  (“  Rom 
the  world  ”)  or  py  }*6  (“  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  ”  ;  B. 
B.  16b;  Tern.  16a);  D^yn  |D  3pyj  (“be  rooted  out 
from  the  world”;  Suk.  45b);  mOBO  (“his 

spirit  departed”;  Ber.  61b;  Sliab.  88b;  Aramaic, 
nnDBO  DpSJ;  Meg.  16b);  similarly,  inn  m3  (Ket. 
62b);  nma  (Gen.  R.  xciii.  8;  compare 

with  these  phrases  “animam  exspirare,”  arrowy xeiv, 
cK-veiv);  H&DJ  V  (“his  soul  rested”;  M.  K.  25a,  b; 
Ket.  104a).  In  modern  times  the  expressions  p^n 
nobiyb  (lit-  “he went  to  his  eternity”):  fab  D^n  p3fcy 
’n;  D-ntD^  B'pnn:;  riSjiD  B'pam  (“lie 

was  called  to  the  dwelling  on  high  ”)  are  used. 

For  death :  nTDQ  (“  departure  ” ;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  20b) ; 

(“going  out  of  the  soul”;  M.  Iy.  25a; 
with  P|un  \D>  “from  the  body,”  ib.  28b);  n3^il 
(“departure”;  Sotali  12b);  nV  and  ns'Dtf  (“de¬ 
parture”  and  “being  gathered”;  B.  B.  16b);  fp 
(“end”;  Ned.  41a;  comp.  Gen.  vi.  18);  np’fiFJ  (said 
of  an  cas3r  death,  lit.  “  kiss  ” ;  Ber.  8a ;  M.  K.  28a). 

For  a  cemetery  (in  the  old  popular  parlance,  ”  the 
good  place”):  D”nn  rV3  (“house  of  life”);  JY3 
D^y,  Q^jo^iy  JV3,  and  \'nfa  rV3  (“eternal  house”; 
see  Eccl.  xii.  5);  HDD  DU  and  nniJD  rP3  (“house 
of  rest”);  3133  rV3  (“house  of  honor”).  The  Tal¬ 
mudic  treatise  on  funeral  ceremonies  is  called 
euphemistically  JYinDEP  D3DD  (“Treatise  on  Joy”), 
instead  of  V133  !?3N  (probably  with  reference  to 
Ps.  xvi.  11)- 

For  sicknesses:  Besides  epilepsy,  whose  victims 
are  referred  to  as  H331  (“ overcome  77  by  a  demon; 
e.f/.,  Bek.  vii.  6;  Git.  70a).  and  concerning  which 
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in  the  classic  languages  a  series  of  peculiar 
euphemisms  occur,  there  are  many  other  infirmi¬ 
ties,  especially  those  frequently  encountered  in  the 
Orient,  e.g.,  blindness  and  leprosy,  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  softened  paraphrases.  Euphemistic  ex¬ 
pressions  for  blindness  and  the  blind,  occurring  also 
in  the  Arabic,  are  cited  by  Landau  (“Die  Gegen- 
sinnigen  Worter,”  etc.,  pp.  199  et  seq.).  The  most 
familiar  of  them  (for  blindness)  is  31.31  \3D  or  NDD 
N31iU  (“having  much  light,”  “seeing  much”), 
which  later  was  considered  a  typical  euphemism, 
as  was  also  DD'J?  31 ND  (“light  of  the  eyes”).  Ab¬ 
dominal  complaints  are  named  concisely  131431.31313 
(from  Jin  nn  =  “  below  ” ;  Ber.  55a;  Shab.  81a;  Ket. 
10b). 

For  certain  organs  and  their  functions:  Instead  of 
the  more  literal  expressions  V3pli?  or 
(e.g.,  Git.  70a),  one  frequently  meets  with  riDY, 
which  is  also  used  to  express  the  sexual  relations 
(Ber.  62a;  Hag.  ob;  Sanh.  82b;  comp,  the  Latin 
“ necessaria  ”),  and  occasionally  simply  “pvi  (Ex. 

R.  ix.  7),  and  niSi  (“  go  aside”  ; 

In  the  Toll.  x.  2;  Shab.  140b).  Urine  is  called 
Talmud.  'D  or  Jl^D  (Ber.  25a);  excre¬ 

ment,  J1N1Y  or  31DV ;  a  privy,  D'D  JV2 
(Meg.  iii.  2,  27b)  or  ND3.3  nn.  The  expressions 
for  sexual  intercourse  6^3)  are:  MDDn  J3N 
(comp,  the  picture  of  the  ^3,  B.  M.  84b),  ]332  nfcvy 
D3N  D2  Y&V'V  (Ab.  B.  N.  xvi.  2),  3pD  (Yeb.  62b). 
ppD  (B.  M.  107b;  Sotah  lib),  P313  (with  the  object 
suppressed;  ‘Er.  100b;  Ket.  65a).  Compare  also 
the  expressions  |nf>ET?  13  N  ]Bi3,  and,  especially  of 
the  female,  ,3;ON  (Ket.  65b;  Yoma  75a;  see  Prov. 
XXX.  20,  and  comp.  ^313,  Ber.  62-a),  mnDJ  and 
m23D  (both  =  n^ynj ;  Yeb.  lib;  Ket.  13a).  The 
respective  nouns  are  HOOT  C^DDY),  or  fcV'DfrT) 
alone,  or  HDD  alone  (Kallali);  nNU,  Hliy  (NBiy 
[Ex.  xxi.  10],  Ket.  47b);  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  .31VD  3m  (B.  B.  10b;  Pes.  72b),  and  333 
.33 ny  (Sotah  lib);  pN  “]33  (Git.  70a;  Yoma  74b); 
N13'2  (Targ.  to  Eccl.  x.  18).  For  the  sexual  organs 
—masculine:  32N,  N32\N  (B.  M.  84a);  DVy  (Kal- 
lah ;  Niddali  18b) ;  3BO;  3D;  TON;  YU  (Kid.  25a); 
3ny  (Tern.  30a);  N33U  (Targ.)  or  Hebr.  32U  (Bek. 
vii.  5,  44b);  (Shab.  118b;  comp.  Jinnn.3  Jpb 
Sanh.  viii.  1,  and  NlT2  NYD  for  np,  Yer.  Yeb.  ii. 
4).  Feminine:  DIpD  1YN  (Kallali;  Ned.  20a);  riDD 
(Ket.  9a;  Pes.  87a);  33p  (Sanh.  82b);  »33py  (Ned. 
20a;  see  ‘Aruk,  s.r.).  For  fDIt,  Targ.  Onk.  to  Gen. 
xxxiv.  31  and  xxxviii.  15  has  N32  DpSJ,  for  which 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  (pnn)  pnf>  nNIY  is  used 
(Kelim  xxiv.  16,  xxviii.  9). 

Finally,  in  the  category  of  euphemisms  belong 
such  general  expressions  as  Nr6'D  and  333.  The 
first  is  used  for  “bleeding”  in  Shab.  129a,  for 
“mourning”  in  M,  K,  18a (comp.  Yulg.  “factus”  in 
the  sense  of  “death”;  literally,  “happening”),  for 
“magic  formulas”  in  Hul.  105b;  3m  in  the  phrase 
333  ^3.3,  ‘Ab.  Zarali  17a,  means  the  same  as 
&TODT).  Very  peculiar  is  the  euphemistic  term 
3I3N  333  (“  something  else  ”),  used  in  designatingeer- 
tain  repulsive  objects  which  one  does  not  wish  to 
name  directl}r;  thus  it  is  used  for  “leprosy”  (Pes. 
76b,  112b;  Shab.  129b;  Git.  57b,  70a)  ;  “swine”  (Ber. 
43b;  Pes.  76b;  Shab.  129b);  “coition”  (Ber.  8b; 


Bezali  22a):  “immorality”  (Ket.  vii.  5,  71b,  72a); 
“idolatry”  (Men.  xiii.  10,  109a;  Shab.  17b). 

The  autonym  of  “  euphemism  ”  is  “  cacophemism,” 
the  application  of  expressions  of  contempt  to  desira¬ 
ble  objects.  The  basis  of  the  use  of  cacophemisms 
seems  to  be  the  wide-spread  fear  that  too  great  hap¬ 
piness  may  attract  envy  (see  Evil  Eye).  It  was 
thought  to  avert  this  by  giving  a  bad  name  to  the 
thing  which  was  in  reality  highly  esteemed.  The 
best-known  though  almost  isolated  example  of  this 
kind  in  Hebrew  is  YD33  =  “  the  Ethiopian  woman  ” 
(Num.  xii.  1),  which,  according  to  Rashi,  stands  for 
“  beautiful  woman,”  and  is  so  translated  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
Cac-  (ad  loc.  and  on  Ps.  vii.  1)  opposes  this 

ophemy.  view  very  energetically;  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  denies  that  cacophemisms  ever 
occur  in  Hebrew.  Instances  do  occur,  however. 
Buxtorf,  for  instance  (s.v.  3y3),  quotes  3yi3ft, 
“ugly,”  as  meaning  “  beautiful  ”  also. 

Another  motive  for  the  use  of  cacophemisms  is  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  practise  approved  bjr  one’s  own 
religion  to  treat  with  contempt  everything  which 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  worship  of 
strangers.  The  general  term  3riN  323,  when  used 
to  denote  “  idolatry  ”  (Men.  109a ;  Shab.  17b),  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  cacophemism; 
generally,  however,  some  disparaging,  belittling  ex¬ 
pression  (comp.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  46a;  Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah, 
7)  was  chosen.  Such  cases  are  more  numerous  than 
those  previously  mentioned,  and  to  them  belong  the 
various  expressions  used  to  denote  idols: 

(Lev.  xxvi.  30,  etc.,  and  often  in  Ezekiel);  D3>1pl‘* 
(Dent.  xxix.  16;  II  Kings  xxiii.  24);  pty  (I  Kings 
xi.  7) ;  32yin  (II  Kings  xxiii.  13) ;  lytD,  NiyD  (properly 
“aberration”;  often  in  the  Targumim,  as  Onk.  on 
Num.  xxv.  2;  Targ.  II  Cliron.  xxxii.  15).  Other 
examples  are :  NniJJD  Y2  (“  idolatrous  temple  ” ;  Targ. 
Judges  xvii.  5);  YYD  ’T12T  (properly,  “sacrifices 
of  the  dead,”  Ps.  cvi.  28,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Aramaic  DTTTlD,  i.e.,  “mourning-feast,”  Targ. 
Yer.  Num.  xxv.  2);  ^132  DP  (“day  of  abuse,”  for 
“heathen  festival  day”;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxvii.  9;  Cant. 
R..  beginning) ;  DU313  (“impurities  of 

the  Gentiles  ”  =  “  their  food  and  garbage  ” ;  ‘Ab. 
Zarali  75b,  76a) ;  3ND1D  DGP,  for  sorcery  and  demo¬ 
niac  work  (Rashi  on  Sanh.  91a) ;  comp.  UNDID  (used 
in  later  times  also  for  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
believers  in  other  gods,  just  as  they  are  popularly 
designated  as  D'YpD>).  See  Abomination. 

Bibliography:  E.  Landau,  Die  Gecicminnigen  Worter  im 
Alt  unci  Neuhchraischcn  Sprach  reryl  rich  end  DargcstcUt , 
Introduction  (especially  the  concluding  part),  and  pp.  34,  196, 
201,  227,  Berlin,  1896  ;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxi.  264,  336,  354,  355 ;  xL 
234. 

G.  S..  E. 

EUPHRATES  (Ifeb.  Perat ;  Babylonian, 
Purattu) :  The  main  river  of  nearer  Asia,  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (the  fourth  river  of  paradise, 
Gen.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  designated  as  “ha-nahar” 
(the  river).  It  is  formed  b}^  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  Ivur  (the  western  Euphrates),  which 
rises  north  of  Erzerum,  and  the  Murad  (the  east¬ 
ern  Euphrates),  which  issues  from  Lake  Wan.  It 
flows,  with  many  turns  and  over  various  falls, 
through  the  Taurus  range ;  unites — though  this  was 
not  the  ease  in  antiquity — with  the  Tigris:  and 
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dually  empties  below  Bassora  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
]ts  main  tributaries  are  the  Balikh  and  the  Khabur 
(see  IlABOlt). 

Fur  the  surrounding  country  the  Euphrates  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  its  inundations 
make  the  soil  very  rich.  Moreover,  in  ancient  times 
it  served  as  the  highroad  of  commerce  and  was  navi¬ 
gable  by  large  vessels  as  far  as  Babylonia  (Herodo¬ 
tus,  i.  194);  while  farther  north  it  was  navigable  by 
boats  and  rafts. 

The  Euphrates  is  referred  to  as  a  boundary  of  the 
land  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7,  xi. 
04.  Josh.  i.  4;  Ps.  lxxii.  8 ;  comp.  I  Cliron.  v.  9).  In 
the  Prophets  the  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  great 
Assyrian  world-empire  (Isa.  vii.  20,  viii.  7;'  Jer.  ii. 
IS).  The  decisive  battle  between  the  Egyptian  king 
Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar  took  place  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  (II  Kings  xxiii.  29). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  -whether  in  Jer. 
xiii.  4-7  the  River  Euphrates  is  meant,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  reference  to  a  rocky 
shore.  According  to  Marti  (in  “Zeitschrift  des 
Deutschen  Paliistinavereins,”  iii.  11)  and  others,  the 
correct  reading  in  Jeremiah  is  “  Farata,”  and  the  river 
in  question  is  the  Wadi  Fara,  northeast  of  Anathoth. 
e.  g.  11.  F.  Bu. 

EUPOLEMUS:  Son  of  John,  son  of  Accos; 
envoy  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  the  Romans.  To  se¬ 
cure  himself  against  the  Syrians  Judas  sent  Eupole- 
11ms  with  Jason,  son  of  Eleazar,  to  win  the  Romans 
as  friends  and  allies.  The  Romans  granted  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  “senatus  consultum,”  inscribed  on 
brass  tablets  and  given  his  envoys  by  Rome,  was  set 
up  in  Jerusalem  (I  Macc.  viii.  17-28).  As  the  mission 
of  Eupolemus  is  referred  to  in  general  terms,  with¬ 
out  any  specific  statement  of  the  underlying  motives 
(II  Macc.  iv.  11),  and  as  his  genealogy  seems  histor¬ 
ically  correct — Accos  (ppn)  is  a  noble  family  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii.  Cl;  Nell.  iii.  21)— historians  like 
Mommsen,  Mendelssohn,  Gratz,  Niese,  and  Sehurer 
regard  his  mission  as  authentic.  Niese,  however, 
questions  the  genuineness  of  the  treaty  with  Rome, 
and  Willricli  thinks  that  the  whole  story,  as  well  as 
the  similar  one  in  connection  wdtli  Simeon,  is  a  fic¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  relations  between  Rome 
and  Judea  began  only  under  Ilyrcanus  I.,  to  whom 
the  above-mentioned  “senatus  consultum”  was 
granted.  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xii.  10,  §6)  says  that 
the  document  was  issued  for  the  “  high  priest  J udas,” 
whom  Willricli  identifies  with  Abistobulus  I.,  also 
called  “  Judas.  ”  These  questions  are  connected  with 
that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  quoted  in 
the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  and  by  Josephus,  and 
do  not  refer  to  the  embassy  of  Eupolemus,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  assumption 
that  this  Eupolemus  is  identical  with  the  Hellenistic 
writer  of  that  name  is  not  supported. 

Bibliography:  Grimm,  in  Zcitsclir.  fiir  WissenschaftUche 
Thcolngie ,  1874,  pp.  231-238 ;  Mendelssohn,  in  Ritsehl’s  A.cta 
Soc.  P Mining.  Lips.  v.  91-100;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  4tli  ed.,  iii.  657 ; 
Sehurer,  Geseli.  3d  ed.,  i.  220;  Willricli,  Judaica,  pp.  62-85, 
Gottingen,  1900;  Niese,  in  Hermes ,  xxxv.  501  et  seq. 
g.  S.  Ku. 

EUROPE;  I.  Early  Period  (163  B.C.  to  500 

C.E.):  The  first  settlements  of  Jews  in  Europe  are 
obscure.  There  is  documentary  evidence  only  for 


the  fact  that  in  168  b.c.  Eupolemus,  son  of  John,  and 
Jason,  son  of  Eleazar,  went  to  Rome  as  ambassadors 
from  Judas  Maccabeus  and  scaled  a  compact  of 
friendship  with  the  republic  (I  Macc.  viii.).  Twrenty~ 
live  years  later  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  said  to 
have  made  an  attempt  to  wdn  over  wider  circles  to 
the  Jeivisli  faith  (Valerius  Maximus,  i.  2,  3);  and 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  there  was  already  a  fairly  large 
Jewish  community  in  Rome  (Cicero,  “Pro  Flacco,” 
28).  Its  numbers  grew  steadily ;  and  in  the  year  of 
Herod’s  death  (4  b.c.)  not  fewer  than  8,000  Jews  of 
Rome  supported  the  commission  from  Jerusalem  to 
Augustus  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  6,  §  1).  The  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  provinces  also  increased.  There  were 
Jews  at  Vienne  (Vienna),  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  year 
6  c.e.  ;  at  Lugdunum  in  39;  and  the  apostle  Paul 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thessalonica.  The  number  of  JewTs  wTas  also  aug¬ 
mented  by  converts.  The  communities  wmre  wrnll 
organized.  They  had  houses  for  prayer,  and  ceme¬ 
teries,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  lawT,  wTent 
peaceably  about  their  business.  They  were  farmers, 
artisans,  and,  later,  merchants.  They  attained  to 
Roman  citizenship  when  Caracalla  granted  civil 
rights  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  (212). 

But  toleration  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  bowed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  the  Church  established  the  doctrine,  unheard  of 
in  pagan  antiquity,  that  the  possession 
Christian!-  of  municipal  and  state  rights  is  depend- 
zation  ent  on  submission  to  certain  articles  of 
of  Europe,  faith.  At  the  Council  of  Niciea  (325) 
she  broke  the  last  threads  which  bound 
her  to  the  mother  religion.  She  declared  officially 
that  the  Jewrs  were  cast  off  by  the  God  of  their 
fathers  because  they  had  refused  to  accept,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dogmas.  Constantine’s  successors  promulgated 
many  exceptional  regulations  aiming  to  lower  the 
Jew's  both  socially  and  economically.  The  stream 
of  the  migration  of  nations  set  in,  wdiicli  shook 
the  Roman  world  to  its  foundations.  In  Italy,  in 
southern  Gaul,  on  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and  in 
Germany  these  hordes  found  large  numbers  of  Jew's 
wrlio  experienced  no  change  at  the  hands  of  their 
new  masters. 

While  thus  the  gradual  decay  of  the  world-empire 
was  terrifying  the  unprotected  JewTs  and  scattering 
them  still  more,  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
Attitude  especially  the  holy  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
of  Church,  endeavored  to  hasten  the  destruction 
of  Judaism.  Theodosius  II. ,  by  a  lawr 
dated  Jan.  31,  439,  took  away  civil  rights  from  the 
Jew^s,  set  limits  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
forbade  them  to  build  synagogues,  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  own  slaves,  and  excluded  them  from 
holding  office  in  the  state.  This  law  remained  the 
basis  for  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Jews  in 
all  Christian  countries  during  the  succeeding  1,500 
years. 

‘  II.  Period  of  Many-Sided  Development 
(500-1500) :  The  East-Roman  empire  was  at  first 
affected  but  little  by  the  barbarian  invasion.  The 
legislation  of  Justinian  culminated  in  the  principle 
of  taking  away  civil  rights  from  heretics  and  un¬ 
believers  and  of  making  their  existence  as  difficult 
as  possible.  The  restrictive  laws  of  Constantine 
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and  Theodosius  were  renewed  with  increased  rigor. 
The  public  observance  of  their  religion  was  for¬ 
bidden  the  Jews.  The  loss  of  their  civil  rights 
was  followed  by  disregard  for  their  personal  free¬ 
dom.  In  the  wars  waged  by  the  Iconoclasts  (eighth 
and  ninth  centuries)  the  Jews  especially  had  to 
suffer,  and  mostly  at  the  hands  of  iconoclastic  em¬ 
perors  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  with 
Jewish  tendencies.  Many  Jews  fled  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  states  of  the  Slavs  and  Tatars,  which  were 
just  coming  into  existence,  and  found  refuge  and 
protection  on  the  lower  Volga  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  realm  of  the  Chazars. 

While  the  East-Roman  empire  was  prolonging  its 
inglorious  existence  by  perpetual  warfare  with 
neighbors  who  were  ever  growing  stronger,  the 
Western  empire  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  With 
the  exception  of  the  restrictive  laws  of  the  first 
Christian  emperors,  which  still  remained  in  force,  the 
Jews  were  not  troubled  on  account  of  their  faith. 
Not  until  the  beginningof  the  ninth  century  did  the 
Church  succeed  in  drawing  all  humanity  within  her 
jurisdiction,  and  in  bringing  together  and  definitely 
settling  the  regulations  in  canonical  law  which  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ordained  for  believers  and 
their  treatment  of  non-believers.  Intercourse  with 
Jews  was  almost  entirely  forbidden  to  believers,  and 
thereby  a  chasm  was  created  between  the  adherents 
of  the  two  religions,  which  could  not  be  bridged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  found  herself  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  Jew  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  be¬ 
liever;  for  she  enforced  upon  her  own  communi¬ 
ties  the  Biblical  prohibition  against  usury ;  and  thus 
the  only  way  left  open  to  her  of  conducting  finan¬ 
cial  operations  was  to  seek  loans  at  a 

Church  legally  determined  rate  of  interest 

Laws  on  from  the  adherents  of  another  faith. 

Usury.  Through  these  peculiar  conditions  the 
Jews  rapidly  acquired  influence.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  compelled  to  find  their  pleas¬ 
ures  at  home  and  in  their  own  circles  only.  Their  sole 
intellectual  food  came  from  their  own  literature,  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  nature. 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Western  lands.  Their  fate  in  each  particular  coun¬ 
try  depended  on  the  changing  political  conditions. 
In  Italy  they  experienced  dark  days  during  the  end¬ 
less  wars  waged  by  the  Heruli,  Rugii,  Ostrogoths, 
and  Longobardi.  The  severe  laws  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  in  general  more  mildly  administered 
than  elsewhere ;  the  Arian  confession,  of  which  the 
Germanic  conquerors  of  Italy  were  adherents,  being 
in  contrast  with  the  Catholic  characterized  by  its 
tolerance.  Among  the  Burgundians  and  Franks, 
who  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  the  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  fortunately  for  the  Jews,  made  but  slow 
progress,  and  the  Merovingian  rulers  rendered  only 

a  listless  and.  indifferent  support  to  the  demands  of 

the  Church,  the  Influence  of  which  they  had  no  in¬ 
clination  to  increase. 

In  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  Jews  had  lived  peaceably  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  the  land  of  the  Franks.  The  same  modest 
good  fortune  remained  to  them  when  the  Suevi, 
Alani,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths  occupied  the  land. 


It  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  the  Visigothic  kings 
embraced  Catholicism  and  wished  to  convert  all  their 
subjects  to  the  same  faith.  Many  Jews  yielded  to 
compulsion  in  the  secret  hope  that  the  severe  meas¬ 
ures  would  be  of  short  duration.  But  they  soon 
bitterly  repented  this  hasty  step ;  for 
Arabs  the  Visigothic  legislation  insisted  with 
in  Spain,  inexorable  severity  that  those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  force  should  re¬ 
main  true  to  the  Christian  faith.  Consequently  the 
Jewrs  eagerly  welcomed  the  Arabs  when  the  latter 
conquered  the  peninsula  in  711.  See  Spain. 

Those  JeAvs  who  still  wished  to  remain  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  Avere  protected  by  the  Church 
herself  from  compulsory  conversion.  There  Avas  no 
change  in  this  policy  even  later,  Avlien  the  pope 
called  for  the  support  of  the  Carolingians  in  pro¬ 
tecting  his  ideal  kingdom  with  their  temporal  power. 
Charlemagne,  moreover,  was  glad  to  use  the  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  welding  together  the  loosely  con¬ 
nected  elements  of  his  kingdom  Avhen  he  transformed, 
the  old  Roman  empire  into  a  Christian  one,  and 
united  under  the  imperial  croAvn  all  ‘the  German 
races  at  that  time  firmly  settled.  When,  a  feAv  dec¬ 
ades  after  his  death,  his  Avorld-empire  fell  apart 
(843),  the  rulers  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  left 
the  Church  free  scope  in  her  dealings  with  the  JeAvs, 
and  under  the  influence  of  religious  zeal  hatred  to¬ 
ward  the  unbelievers  ripened  into  deeds  of  horror. 

The  trials  which  the  Jews  endured  from  time  to 
time  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Christian  West 
Avere  only  indications  of  the  catastro- 
The  plie  which  broke  over  them  at  the 

Crusades,  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  Avild,  un¬ 
restrained  throng,  for  which  the  cru¬ 
sade  Avas  only  an  excuse  to  indulge  its  rapacity,  fell 
upon  the  peaceful  Jcavs  and  sacrificed  them  to  its 
fanaticism.  In  the  first  Crusade  (1096)  flourishing 
communities  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
utterly  destroyed.  In  the  second  Crusade  (1147)  the 
Jews  in  France  suffered  especially.  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus  treated  them  with  exceptional  severity.  In  his 
days  the  third  Crusade  took  place  (1188);  and  the 
preparations  for  it  proved  to  be  momentous  for  the 
English  JeAvs.  After  unspeakable  trials  Jcavs  Avere 
banished  from  England  in  1290;  and  365  years  passed 
before  they  Avere  allowed  to  settle  again  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles. 

The  justification  for  these  deeds  Avas  found  in 
crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  JeAvs.  They  Avere 
held  responsible  for  the  crime  imputed 
False  Ac-  to  them  a  thousand  years  before  this; 
cusations.  and  the  false  charge  Avas  circulated 
that  they  Avished  to  dishonor  the  host 
Avhich  Avas  supposed  to  represent  Jesus’  body. 
They  were  further  charged  Avith  being  the  cause  of 
every  calamity.  In  1240  the  plundering  raids  of  the 
Mongols  were  laid  at  their  door.  When,  a  hundred 

years  later,  the  Black  Death  rag-eel  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  tale  Avas  invented  that  the  Jcavs  had  pois¬ 
oned  the  wells.  The  only  court  of  appeal  that  re¬ 
garded  itself  as  their  appointed  protector,  according 
to  historical  conceptions,  was  the  “  Roman  emperor 
of  the  German  nation.”  The  emperor,  as  legal  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Titus,  who  had  acquired  the  Jcavs  for  his 
special  property  through  the  destruction  of  the 
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Temple,  claimed  the  rights  of  possession  and  pro¬ 
tection  over  all  the  Jews  in  the  former  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  They  thus  became  imperial  “servi  camerse.” 

He  might  present  them  and  tlieir  pos- 
u  Servi  sessions  to  princes  or  to  .cities.  That 
Camerse. the  Jews  were  not  utterly  destroyed 
was  due  to  two  circumstances :  (1)  the 
envy,  distrust,  and  greed  of  princes  and  peoples  to¬ 
ward  one  another,  and  (2)  the  moral  strength  which 
was  infused  into  the  Jews  by  a  suffering  which  was 
undeserved  but  which  enabled  them  to  resist  per¬ 
secution.  The  abilities  which  could  find  no  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  service  of  country  or  of  humanity  at 
large,  were  directed  with  all  the  more  zeal  toward 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  toward  order¬ 
ing  communal  affairs,  toward  building  up  a  happy 
family  life,  and  toward  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  race  in  general. 

Everywhere  in  the  Christian  Occident  an  equally 
gloomy  picture  was  presented.  The  Jews,  who 
were  driven  out  of  England  in  1290, 
Ex-  out  of  France  in  1394,  and  out  of  nu- 
pulsions.  merous  districts  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  Balkan  peninsula  between 
1350  and  1450,  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
fled  preferably  to  the  new  Slavic  kingdoms,  where 
for  the  time  being  other  confessions  were  still  toler¬ 
ated.  Here  they  found  a  sure  refuge  under  benevo¬ 
lent  rulers  and  acquired  a  certain  prosperity,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was 
followed  with  renewed  vigor.  Together  with  their 
faith,  they  took  with  them  the  German  language 
and  customs,  which  they  have  cultivated  in  a 
Slavic  environment  with  unexampled  faithfulness 
up  to  the  present  time. 

As  in  Slavic  countries,  so  also  under  Mohammedan 
rule  the  persecuted  Jews  often  found  a  humane 
reception,  especially  from  the  eighth  century  on¬ 
ward  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  But  even  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  the  Arabs  could  no  longer 
offer  a  real  resistance  to  the  advancing  force  of 
Christian  kings ;  and  with  the  fall  of  political  power 
Arabic  culture  declined,  after  having  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Occident  at  about  the  same  period, 
chiefly  through  the  Jews  in  the  north  of  Spain  and 
in  the  south  of  France.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
field  of  learning  which  the  Spanish  Jews  did  not  cul¬ 
tivate.  They  studied  the  secular  sciences  with  the 
same  zeal  as  the  Bible  and  Talmud. 

But  the  growing  influence  of  the  Church  grad¬ 
ually  crowded  them  out  of  this  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  At  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  win  them 
to  Christianity  through  writings  and  religious  dis¬ 
putations;  and  when  these  attempts  failed  they 
were  ever  more  and  more  restricted  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  civil  rights.  Soon  they  were  obliged 
to  live  in  separate  quarters  of  the  cities  and  to  wear 
humiliating  badges  on  their  clothing.  Thereby 

they  were  made  a  prey  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 

their  fellow  citizens.  In  1391,  when  a  fanatical 
mob  killed  thirty  thousand  Jews  in  Seville  alone, 
many  in  their  fright  sought  refuge  in  baptism. 
And  although  they  often  continued  to  observe  in 
secret  the  laws  of  their  fathers  the  Inquisition  soon 
rooted  out  these  pretended  Christians  or  Maranos. 
Thousands  were  thrown  into  prison,  tortured,  and 


burned,  until  a  project  was  formed  to  sweep  all  Spain 
clean  of  unbelievers.  The  plan  matured  when  in 
1492  the  last  Moorish  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians.  Several  hundred  thousand  Jews- 
were  forced  from  the  country  which  had  been 
their  home  for  1,500  years.  Many  of  them  fled  to 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  where  a  few  decades  before 
the  Crescent  had  won  a  victory  over  the  Cross- 
through  the  Osmanli  Turks.  These  exiles  have 
faithfully  preserved  the  language  of  the  country 
they  were  forced  to  leave;  and  to-day,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  400  years,  Spanish  is  still  the  mother- 
tongue  of  their  descendants. 

III.  Period  of  Decay  (1500-1750):  The  re¬ 
naissance  of  art  and  science  was  coeval  with  the  death 
of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  the  newly  discovered 
art  of  printing  scoffed  at  canonical  laws  which  tried 
to  enslave  thought.  In  the  same  year  in  which- 
Spain  expelled  the  unbelievers  the  shores  of  Amer¬ 
ica  appeared  above  the  horizon.  The  age  of  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  brought  about  an  immense 
change  in  ideas.  Only  the  Jews  remained  in  the 
night  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  homeless  people 
were  crowded  from  the  west  of  Europe  ever  farther 
toward  the  east.  They  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
realms  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  in  which  a  native- 
culture  was  as  yet  unknown.  Their  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  not  at  first  unfavorable.  They 
even  attained  to  high  positions  in  the  state,  at  least 
in  Turkey.  Don  Joseph  Nasi  was  made  Duke  of 
Naxos;  and  Solomon  Ashkenazi  was  ambassador  of 
the  Porte  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 

In  Poland  the  Jews  were  an  indispensable  link 
between  the  pomp-loving  nobility  and  the  peasant 
serfs ;  and  trade  and  industry  were  entirely  in  their 
hands.  Not  finding  a  higher  civilization  in  their 
new  homes,  tlieir  only  mental  nourishment  came- 
from  their  national  literature,  and  they  either  pur¬ 
sued  the  one-sided  study  of  the  Talmud,  which  exer¬ 
cised  the  understanding  only,  or  dived  deep  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  Cabala.  The  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  and  Poland  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
visionaries  and  dreamers.  Especially  disastrous- 
were  the  trials  which  were  brought  upon  the  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  Jews  through  the  Cossack  het¬ 
man  CiniiELNiCKi  (1648)  and  by  the  Swedish  wars- 
(1655).  According  to  trustworthy  reports,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  were  killed  in  these  few  years. 
Once  more  fugitives  and  unsettled,  the  anxious  Jews 
waited  trustfully  for  the  message  which  should  an¬ 
nounce  to  them  that  at  last  the  deliverer  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  far  East. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  talented  youth  from 
Smyrna,  Shabbetliai  Zebi,  succeeded  in  passing  him¬ 
self  off  as  the  promised  Messiah.  Num- 

Shab-  berless  followers  crowded  about  him ; 

betbai  and  these  still  clung  to.  Shabbetliai 

Zebi.  in  tlieir  delusion  even  after  lie  liad. 

adopted  Islam  through  fear  of  the 
death  penalty  with  which  the  sultan  had  threatened 
him.  The  incomprehensible  extent  of  his  following 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  even  those  Jews  who  en¬ 
joyed  greater  intellectual  freedom  than  their  brethren 
in  Poland  were  yet  severely  oppressed  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  cabalistic  reveries. 
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Fugitives  from  Spain  and  Germany  had  come  also 
to  Italy,  and  founded  new  communities  beside  the 
existing  ones.  Here  they  greeted  the  dawn  of  the 
new  period,  and  together  with  the  Greeks— who  had 
fled  hither  from  Constantinople  bringing  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  classical  antiquity  with  them — became  the 
leaders  and  guides  of  the  humanists  to  the  source  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  The  Italian  J ews  taught  Hebrew , 
and  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The  clergy  in  Italy 
and  Germany  armed  itself  to  tight  against  the  vic¬ 
toriously  advancing  enlightenment  and  civilization, 
and  directed  its  attacks  chiefly  against  Jewish 
literature.  Jewish  apostates  in  the  pay  of  the 
Dominicans  spread  false  calumnies  concerning  the 
Talmud.  In  its  defense  the  German  humanists 
arose  in  a  body,  not  so  much  out  of  friendliness 
toward  the  Jews  as  out  of  zeal  for  free  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  these  straits  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
most  faithful  defenders  of  the  Church,  came  into 
existence.  They  took  up  the  fight  against  the  Tal¬ 
mud  in  Italy,  and  as  early  as  1553 

Hebrew  pyres  were  lighted  upon  which  copies 
Books  of  it  and  other  Hebrew  books  witJi- 

Burned.  out  number  were  burned.  Guided  by 
apostates,  the  Council  of  Trent  ex¬ 
purgated  the  Talmud  of  all  pretended  objectionable 
passages,  and  the  numerous  spies  of  the  Inquisition 
forced  the  educated  Jews  to  secrecy  and  hypocrisy. 
The  only  study  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  un¬ 
hindered  was  the  Cabala,  which  the  Jesuits  erro¬ 
neously  believed  supported  Christian  ideas.  Thus 
here  also  the  soil  was  prepared  for  belief  in  the 
dreamer  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

The  inclination  to  study  esoteric  doctrines  spread 
at  that  time  even  among  the  Jews  who  had  founded 
newr  communities  in  the  Protestant  states  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  under  Dutch  and  English 
protection.  This  new  mysticism  strongly  influenced 
the  German  Jews,  who  in  consequence  of  supersti¬ 
tious  error  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  ignorance, 
and  were  watching  for  a  speedy  redemption  after 
the  sufferings  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war.  Judaism 
was  saved  only  when  a  beam  of  enlightenment 
shone  in  the  night  of  its  existence.  Shabbethai 
Zebi  was  still  alive  when  the  Jews  were  driven  out 
of  Vienna  (1671).  The  elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
of  Brandenburg  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Berlin, 
and  protected  them  with  a  strong  hand  from  injury 
and  slander.  Even  here  they  were  hampered  by 
oppressive  taxation  and  narrow-minded  regulations ; 
but  their  versatile  minds  could  not  long  remain  shut 
out  from  the  growing  enlightenment.  For  the  third 
time  a  Moses  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  lead 
his  people  from  darkness  to  light,  from  slavery  to 
freedom. 

IV.  The  New  Period  (1750  to  the  Present 
Time)  :  Moses  Mendelssohn  translated  the  Bible  into 
High  German  for  his  coreligionists,  and  thus  tore 
down  the  wall  that  separated  the  German  Jews  from 
their  fellow  citizens.  With  the  newly  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  a  mother  tongue  the  homeless  Jew  ac¬ 
quired  also  the  right  to  a  fatherland.  By  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jews  were  taking  an 
active  part  in  German  education  and  civilization. 
They  had  their  youth  instructed  in  secular  studies, 
and  aimed  at  ennobling  the  internal  affairs  of  the 


religious  community.  This  was  not  accomplished 
without  severe  inner  struggles.  To  the  adherents 
of  a  radical  reform  like  Holdheim  and  Geiger  stood 
opposed  the  champions  of  tradition  like  Samson 
Raphael  Hirscli,  who  in  religious  matters  would  not 
deviate  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  traditional  observ¬ 
ances,  while  Zacharias  Frankel  tried  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  intermediary  position  on  a  historically  posi¬ 
tive  basis.  The  rabbinic  councils  (1844-46)  and 
synods  (1869-71)  acquired  no  authoritative  influence 
(see  Conferences,  Rabbinical).  But  the  change 
in  western  Europe  gradually  came  about  of  itself. 
To-day  in  every  large  community  sermons  are 
preached  in  the  vernacular ;  the  synagogue  service 
is  accompanied  by  a  trained  choir  and  presided  over 
by  a  scientifically  educated  rabbi. 

Thus  Judaism  was  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  civilization.  North  America  and  France 
showed  how  salutary  it  might  be  to  make  use  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  state.  Prussia  adopted  the  same 
opinion  when  in  its  years  of  trial  it 
Political  collected  the  weakened  remnants  of  the 
Equality,  fatherland  and  in  1812  made  Jews  full 
citizens  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
The  new  ideas,  then,  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
constitutional  states  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  recognized  the  political  equality 
of  all  citizens  without  regard  to  difference  in  belief. 

The  mental  development  of  the  Jews  kept  pace 
with  their  civil  recognition,  and  the  science  of  Juda¬ 
ism  was  developed.  Its  founder  was  Leopold  Zunz 
(1794-1886).  Berlin  was  again  the  starting-point  of 
the  new  science,  which  succeeded  in  giving  a  firm 
foundation  to  modem  Judaism. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  political  equal¬ 
ity  was  secured  to  the  Jews  in  the  revolutions  of 
1848,  the  majority  of  them  still  live  outside  the 
sphere  where  liberal  ideas  predominate.  A  certain 
relaxation  of  vigilance  was  shown  in  Russia  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II. ;  but  upon  his  death 
(March  13,  1881)  a  series  of  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews  occurred  which  were  followed  by  more  sys¬ 
tematic  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  so  that  the  state  of  the  Russian  Jews  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  almost  worse 
than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Similarly,  in 
Rumania  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  restric¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  restriction  till  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Jew  in  that  country  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Berlin  Congress,  which  gave  autonomy 
to  Rumania,  did  so  on  condition  that  full  political 
rights  should  be  granted  to  all  Rumanian  citizens 
without  distinction  of  creed.  Even  in  the  European 
countries  where  political  equality  exists  there  have 
been  certain  signs  of  social  antagonism,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  movement  known  as  Anti-Semitism,  Be- 
ginningin  1875  in  Germany,  this  spread  to  Austria, 
and  ultimately  to  France,  where  it 
Anti-  culminated  in  the  Dreyfus  Case. 
Semitism.  Neverthless,  its  virulence  has  percep¬ 
tibly  declined,  and  Russia  and  Ruma¬ 
nia  remain  the  chief  sources  of  ill  will  against  the 
Jews  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  See  also  articles 
on  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
g.  M.  Bu. 
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The  following  table  gives  tlie  ollicial  or  estimated 
number  of  JeAvs  in  the  different  European  countries 
at  the  four  most  recent  census  periods,  about  1870, 
1880,  1890,  and  1900;  the  first  set  of  figures  being 
taken  from  Andree,  “Volkskunde  der  Juden”;  the 
second,  from  I.  Loeb’s  article  “  Juifs,”  in  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin,  “  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  ” ;  the  third, 
from  J.  Jacobs,  “Jewish  Year  Book,”  1900;  and  the 
last  partly  from  I.  Harris,  in  “Jewish  Year  Book,” 
1903.  Estimates  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.* 


Jews  in  Europe. 


Country. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Austria . 

820,200 

1,005,394 

1,14*3,305 

1,224,899 

Belgium . 

8,000* 

4,000* 

3,000* 

12,OU0* 

8  426 

8,959 

10  000 

2S]()00* 

Denmark . 

4,290 

3,946 

4,080 

o’ 000* 

r>  9S2 

England,  etc . 

08,300* 

60,000* 

101, iso 

179,’ 000* 

France . 

49,439 

76,897 

72,000 

86,885 

Germany . 

520,575 

561.610 

567,884 

586,948 

Greece  . 

2,582 

2,652 

5,792 

8,350 

Holland . 

68,003 

81,693 

97,324 

103,988 

Hungary . 

552,233 

638,314 

716,801 

851,378 

Italy . 

35,356 

40,430* 

50,000* 

44,037 

Luxemburg . 

601 

777 

1,000* 

1,200* 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

1,870 

3,027 

3,402 

5,000* 

Portugal . 

1,000* 

200* 

300* 

1,200* 

Rumania . 

400,000* 

265,000* 

300,000* 

269,013 

Russia  (European) 

and  Poland . 

2,552,549 

2,552,145 

4,500,000* 

5,142,195 

Sema . 

2,090* 

3,492 

4,652 

5,100 

Spain  (with  Gibraltar) 

6,000* 

1,902 

2,500 

4,500* 

Switzerland . 

6,996 

7,373 

8,069 

12,551 

Turkey,  etc . 

62,413 

115,000* 

120,000* 

75,295 

Cyprus  and  Malta _ 

130 

Totals .. . . 

5,166.426 

5,441,455 

7,701,298 

8,659,496 

EURYDEMUS  BEN  JOSE : 

One  of 

J. 

the  sons 

of  Tanna  Jose  b.  Halafta.  His  name  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  most  varying  forms;  “Awradimus” 
(D'lDHYIN),  “  Abirodimus  ”  (DID'TIUX),  “Abdinnis” 
(DID'HSN),  and  “Wradiinus”  (DIDHT).  As  a  basic 
form  Bacher  assumes  “Eurydemus”  (compare  the 
Biblical  Djnm),  a  name  which  occurs  in  Herodotus. 
Levy  (“Nenhebr.  Worterb.”  i.  505a)  and  Kohut 
(  “  Aruch  Completum,”  iii.  257b),  on  the  other  hand, 
favor  the  name  “  Eudaimon.  ”  Others,  following  the 
Palestinian  sources,  read  all  these  names,  “Abdi- 
mus,”  whom  they  identify  with  Menahem  b.  Jose 
(compare  Abdimus  ben  R.  Jose).  The  few  remarks 
ascribed  to  Eurydemus  contain  admonitions  to  be¬ 
nevolence. 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  Ag.  Tan.  ii.  416-417 ;  idem,  Ag.  Bab. 

Amor.  p.  64,  note  21. 

S.  S.  M.  Sc. 

EUSEBIUS  :  Bishop  of  Ciesarea  and  the  “father 
of  Church  history  ” ;  born  about  270.  Though  ani¬ 
mated  by  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  he 
often  gives  evidence  of  his  bitter  dislike  of  them. 
In  his  “  Dcmonstratio  Evangelica,”  which  is  a  direct 
attack  on  Judaism,  he  charges  the  Jews  with  serious 
errors  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  advises  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  heresies  (iv.  16).  His  advice  doubtless  influ¬ 
enced  the  enactment  of  anti-Jewish  laws  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  at  whose  right  hand  Eusebius  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Nictea.  The  “  Demonstratio  Evangelica  ” 
is  divided  into  twenty  books,  of  which  only  ten  have 
been  preserved.  Eusebius  first  endeavors  to  demon¬ 


strate  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  only  a  local  character 
and  was  not  intended  for  a  universal  religion.  por 
instance,  the  injunction  to  appear  “thrice  in  the 
year”  before  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  23)  can  only  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (ib.  i.  2).  Iff 
then  comments  upon  the  Messianic  prophecies  ot 
the  Bible,  which,  according  to  him,  were  fulfilled  in 
the  appearance  of  Jesus. 

Of  great  interest  for  Jews  is  Eusebius’  “  Prcepara- 
tio  Evangelica.”  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  of 
which  the  last  eight  treat  of  Judaism,  its  religion, 
history,  and  institutions,  and  show  its  superiority 
over  paganism.  Especially  valuable  are  books  viii. 
and  ix. ,  in  which  he  reproduces  fragments  of  Je wish- 
Hellenic  writers,  such  as  Eupolemus,  Demetrius, 
Artapanus,  Philo,  Ezekielus,  and  Josephus.  The 
fragments,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  are  faithfully  rendered.  Eusebius  seems 
to  have  had  a  Jewish  teacher,  who  instructed  him 
in  Hebrew,  and  through  whom  he  became  familiar 
with  many  liaggadot  and  Jewish  traditions;  of 
these  he  made  use  in  his  works  on  Biblical  exegesis. 
See  Church  Fathers. 

Bibliography:  Grate,  Gcscli.  iv.  312;  S.  Krauss,  The  Jews  in 
the  Works  of  the  Church  Fathers ,  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view^  vi.  82;  Freudenthal,  Hellcnistische  Studien ,  pp.’  1  ct 
seq .:  Griitz,  Haggadische  Elemente  bei  den  Kirch envatern , 
in  Monatsschrift,  1854 ;  L.  Ginzberg,  Die  Haggada  bei  dm 
KirchenvUtern  uml  in  der  Apohryphischen  Literature 
Berlin,  1900. 

J.  I.  Br. 

EUTOLEMUS :  Name  borne  by  a  number  of 
Palestinian  Jews.  R.Jose  quotes  in  reference  to 
several  halakic  questions  the  testimony  of  a  certain 
“Eutolemus,”  who  gave  a  decision  in  the  name  of 
five  elders  (R.  II.  15a;  Suk.  40a;  'Er.  35a),  and 
whose  full  name  was  “Eutolemus  ben  Reuben” 
(Sotah  49b).  He  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  having 
been  permitted  by  the  Rabbis  to  cut  his  hair  in  con¬ 
formity  with  pagan  custom  because  of  his  inter¬ 
course  with  court  officials  (B.  K.  83a).  In  Hebrew 
the  name  “Eutolemus” is  variously  spelled 
DlotanN,  D1oSlt33N. 

Bibliography:  Krauss,  in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift ,  ii.  510; 
idem,  Griechische  und  Latcinische  LchmvOrtcr ,  p.  4; 
Weiss,  Seder  ha-Dorot ,  p.  22,  Warsaw,  1882. 

s.  s.  I.  Br. 

EVAN'S,  SAMUEL  (Young  Dutch  Sam): 

English  pugilist;  born  in  London  Jan.  30,  1801; 
died  of  consumption  Nov.  4,  1S43.  Evans’  first 
encounter  in  the  prize-ring  took  place  at  Knowle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  July  5,  1S25,  when  he 
beat  Ned  Stockman  in  seventeen  rounds.  His  next 
match  was  with  Harry  Jones,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Sheremcre,  Bedfordshire,  Oct.  18,  1825.  These  two 
victories  were  succeeded  by  others  in  1826  and 
1827.  Then  followed  two  more  victories:  the  first, 
over  Jack  Martin,  which  took  place  at  Knowle  Hill, 
Berkshire,  Nov.  4,  1828,  and  ended  in  the  sixteenth 
round;  the  second,  over  Ned  Neale,  “a  youth,”  at 
Ludlow,  April  7,  1829,  which  terminated  in  the  sev¬ 
enty-first  round.  On  Jan.  18,  1831,  Evans  and  Neale 
met  again,  Evans  defeating  his  opponent  in  fourteen 
rounds,  which  occupied  fifty -two  minutes.  His  next 
victory  was  over  Tom  GajHior  of  Bath,  which  took 
place  June  24,  1834,  near  Andover,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  round. 
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Evans’  career  as  a  pugilist  is  remarkable  for  tlie 
number  of  victories  he  achieved. 

Bibliography:  American  Jews'  Annual ,  5647  (1886-87); 
Evans,  Boxiana ,  London,  n.d. 

j.  F.  H.  V. 

EVANSVILLE.  See  Indiana. 

EVARISTTJS :  The  fifth  pope;  consecrated 
about  100 ;  died  about  109.  The  breviary  of  Pope 
Pius  Y.  reserves  Oct.  26  to  the  memory  of  “  Evaris- 
tus  Gnecus  ex  Judaeo  patre  Trajano  Imperatore 
Pontificatum  gessit.”  From  this  it  would  follow 
that  this  pope  was  a  Jew,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
a  Roman  provincial.  Evaristus,  then,  must  have 
been  a  Greek-speaking  Jew,  and,  under  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  a  Roman  subject.  Of  his  life  little 
is  known.  He  died  under  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
and  is  said  to  be  buried  near  St.  Peter’s  body  in  the 
Vatican. 

Bibliography  :  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus),  lviii.(ad  OctoB. 
xxvi.,  tom.  xi.),  Paris,  1870;  Analecta  Romana,  vol.  i.,  ed. 
H.  Grisar,  Rome,  1899;  A  Harnack,  Die  Chronologic  der 
Altchristlichen  Litteratur ,  i.  1897 ;  W.  H.  Siraeox,  The  Be¬ 
lli)  minus  of  the  Christian  Church ,  2d  ed.,  1892 ;  Milman,  His¬ 
tory  or  Later  Christianity ,  i. 
g.  '  G.  Dr. 

EVE  (nin)* — Biblical  Data :  The  wife  of  Adam. 
According  to  Gen.  iii,  20,  Eve  was  so  called  because 
she  was  “the  mother  of  all  living  ”  (R.  V.,  margin, 
“  Life  ”  or  “  Living  ”).  On  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  “good  for  man  to  be  alone”  God  resolved  to 
“  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him  ”  (ib.  ii.  18),  first 
creating,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  then  bringing  them 
unto  Adam.  When  Adam  did  not  find  among  these  a 
helpmeet  for  himself,  Yiiwir  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs,  from  which 
He  made  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man 
(ib.  ii.  22).  Upon  seeing  her,  Adam  welcomed  her  as 
“bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ”  (ib.  ii.  23), 
declaring  that  she  should  be  called  “  ishsliali  ”  be¬ 
cause  she  was  taken  out  of  “ish”  (man.) 

Dwelling  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam,  Eve 
is  approached  and  tempted  bjr  the  serpent.  She 
yields  to  the  reptile’s  seductive  arguments,  and  par¬ 
takes  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  giving  thereof  to  her 
husband,  who,  like  her,  eats  of  it.  Both  discover 
their  nakedness  and  make  themselves  aprons  of  fig- 
leaves.  When  God  asks  for  an  accounting  Adam 
puts  the  blame  on  Eve.  As  a  punishment,  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  conception  and  childbirth  are  announced  to 
her,  as  well  as  subjection  to  her  husband  (ib.  iii.  16). 
Driven  out  of  Eden,  Eve  gives  birth  to  two  sons, 
Cain  and  Abel ;  herself  naming  the  elder  in  the  ob¬ 
scure  declaration  “I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the 
help  of  Yiiwii”  (ib.  iv.  1,  R.  V.).  Later,  after  the 
murder  of  Abel,  she  bears  another  son,  to  whom  she 
gives  the  name  “Seth,”  saying  that  he  is  given  to 
her  b}^  Yiiwii  as  a  compensation  for  xVbel  (ib.  iv.  25). 

E.  G.  II. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Eve  was  not 

created  simultaneously  with  Adam  because  God 
foreknew  that  later  she  would  be  a  source  of  com¬ 
plaint.  He  therefore  delayed  forming  her  until 
Adam  should  express  a  desire  for  her  (Gen.  R.  xvii.). 
Eve  was  created  from  the  thirteenth  rib  on  Adam’s 
right  side  and  from  the  flesh  of  his  heart  (Targ. 


Pseudo- Jonathan  to  Gen.  ii.  21;  Pirke.  R.  El.  xii.). 
Together  with  Eve  Satan  was  created  (Gen.  R. 
xvii.).  God  adorned  Eve  like  a  bride  with  all  the 
jewelry  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii.  He  built  the  nuptial 
chamber  for  her  (Gen.  R.  xviii.).  According  to 
Pirke  R.  El.  xii.;  as  soon  as  Adam  beheld  Eve  he 
embraced  and  kissed  her;  her  name  HEW,  from 
indicates  that  God  (pp)  joined  them  together  (see 
also  Ab.  R.  N.  xxx viii.).  Ten  gorgeous  “liuppot” 
(originally,  “bridal  chambers”;  now,  “bridal  can¬ 
opies  ”),  studded  with  gems  and  pearls  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold,  did  God  erect  for  Eve,  whom  He 
Himself  gave  away  in  marriage,  and  over  whom  He 
pronounced  the  blessing ;  while  the  angels  danced 
and  beat  timbrels  and  stood  guard  over  the  bridal 
chamber  (Pirke  R.  El.  xii.). 

Samael,  prompted  by  jealousy,  picked  out  the 
serpent  to  mislead  Eve  (Yalk.,  Gen.  xxv. ;  comp. 
Josephus,  “Ant.”  i.  1,  §  4;  Ab.  R.  N.  i.),  whom  it 
approached,  knowing  that  women  could  be  more  eas¬ 
ily  moved  than  men  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.).  Or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  legend,  the  serpent  was  induced  to 
lead  Eve  to  sin  by  desire  on  its  part  to  possess  her 
(Sotali  9;  Gen.  R.  xviii.),  and  it  cast  into  her  the 
taint  of  lust  (NDHIt ;  Yeb.  103b ;  ‘  Ab.  Zarah  22b ;  Shab. 
146a;  Yalk.,  Gen.  28,  130).  Profiting  by  the  absence 
of  the  two  guardian  angels  (Hag.  16a;  Ber.  60b), 
Satan,  or  the  serpent,  which  then  had  almost  the 
shape  of  a  man  (Gen.  R.  xix.  1),  displayed  great  ar¬ 
gumentative  skill  in  explaining  the  selfish  reasons 
which  had  prompted  God’s  prohibition  (Pirke  R.  El. 
l.c.;  Gen.  R.  xix.;  Tan.,  Bereshit,  viii.),  and  con¬ 
vinced  Eve  by  ocular  proof  that  the  tree  could  be 
touched  (comp.  Ab.  R.  N.  i.  4)  without  entailing 
death.  Eve  thereupon  laid  hold  of  the  tree,  and  at 
once  beheld  the  angel  of  death  coming  toward  her 
(Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  iii.  6).  Then,  reasoning 
that  if  she  died  and  Adam  continued  to  live  he 
would  take  another  wife,  she  made  him  share  her 
own  fate  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.;  Gen.  R.  xix.);  at  the 
invitation  of  the  serpent  she  had  partaken  of  wine ; 
and  she  now  mixed  it  with  Adam’s  drink  (Num.  R. 
x.).  Nine  curses  together  with  death  befell  Eve  in 
consequence  of  her  disobedience  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiv.  ; 
Ab.  R.  N.  ii.  42), 

Eve  became  pregnant,  and  bore  Cain  and  Abel  on 
the  very  day  of  (her  creation  and)  expulsion  from 
Eden  (Gen.  R.  xii.).  These  were  bom  full-grown, 
and  each  had  a  twin  sister  (ib.).  Cain’s  real  father 
was  not  Adam,  but  one  of  the  demons  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxi.,  xxii.).  Seth  was  Eve’s  first  child  by  Adam. 
Eve  died  shortly  after  Adam,  on  the  completion  of 
the  six  dajrs  of  mourning,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah  (Pirke  R.  El.  xx.).  Comp. 
Adam,  Book  of. 

s.  s.  E.  G.  II. 

- In  Arabic  Literature  :  Eve  is  a  fantastic  fig¬ 
ure  taken  from  the  Jewish  Haggadah.  In  the  Koran 
her  name  is  not  mentioned,  although  her  person  is 
alluded  to  in  the  command  given  by  Allah  to  Adam 
and  his  “wife,”  to  live  in  the  garden,  to  eat  what¬ 
ever  they  desired,  but  not  to  approach  “  that  tree  ” 
(suras  ii.  33,  vii.  18).  According  to  Mohammedan 
tradition.  Eve  was  created  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam’s  left 
side  while  he  was  asleep.  Rid  wan,  the  guardian  of 
paradise,  conducted  them  to  the  garden,  where  they 
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wore  welcomed  by  all  creatures  as  the  father  and 
mother  of  Mohammed. 

Iblis.  who  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  paradise 
and  was  jealous  of  Adam’s  prerogative,  wished  to 
entice  him  to  sin.  He  asked  the  peacock  to  carry 
him  under  his  wings,  but,  as  the  bird  refused,  lie  hid 
himself  between  the  teeth  of  the  serpent,  and  thus 
managed  to  come  near  Adam  and  Eve.  He  first 
persuaded  Eve  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  which  was  a  kind 
of  wheat  that  grew  on  the  most  beautiful  tree  in  t.lie 
garden,  and  she  gave  some  to  Adam.  Thereupon 
all  their  ornaments  fell  from  their  bodies,  so  that 
they  stood  naked.  Then  the}7  were  expelled  from 
the  garden.  Adam  was  thrown  to  Serendib  (Cey¬ 
lon),  and  Eve  to  Jidda  (near  Mecca). 

Although  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  see  each 
other,  they  heard  each  other’s  lamentations;  and 
their  repentance  restored  to  them  God’s  compas¬ 
sion.  God  commanded  Adam  to  follow  a  cloud 
which  would  lead  him  to  a  place  opposite  to  the 
heavenly  throne,  where  he  should  build  a  temple. 
The  cloud  guided  him  to  Mount  Arafa,  near  Mecca, 
where  he  found  Eve.  From  this  the  mount  derived 
its  name. 

Eve  died  a  year  after  Adam,  and  was  buried  out¬ 
side  Mecca,  or,  according  to  others,  in  India,  or  at 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography  :  Weil,  JiihUsche  Leuenden  tier  31  uxeluu' bl¬ 
uer. 

e.  g.  li.  H.  Urn. 

- Critical  View  ;  The  account  of  the  creation  of 

woman— she  is  called  “Eve”  only  after  the  curse— 
belongs  to  the  J  narrative.  It  reflects  the  naive 
speculations  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  on  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  human  race  as  introductory  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  Its  tone  throughout  is  anthropomor¬ 
phic.  The  story  was  current  among  the  people  long 
before  it  took  on  literary  form  (Gunkcl,  “Genesis,” 
p.  2),  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  an  adaptation 
of  a  Babylonian  myth  (ib.  p.  35).  Similar  accounts 
of  the  creation  of  woman  from  a  part  of  man’s  body 
are  found  among  many  races  (Tuch,  “Genesis,” 
notes  on  ch.  ii. ) ;  for  instance,  in  the  myth  of  Pan¬ 
dora.  That  woman  is  the  cause  of  evil  is  another 
wide-spread  conceit.  The  etymology  of  “ishshah” 
from  “ish”  (Gen.  ii.  23)  is  incorrect  (n^X  belongs 
to  the  root  &0N),  hut  exhibits  all  the  characteristics 
of  folk-etymology.  The  name  nin,  which  Adam 
gives  the  woman  in  Gen.  iii.  20,  seems  not  to  be  of 
Hebrew  origin.  The  similarity  of  sound  with  *»n 
explains  the  popular  etymology  adduced  in  the  ex- 
planatory  gloss,  though  it  is  W.  R.  Smith’s  opinion 
(“Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,”  p.  177) 
that  Eve  represents  the  bond  of  matriarchal  kinship 
(“hayy”).  Noldeke  (“Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xlii.  487),  fol¬ 
lowing  Philo  (“De  Agricultura  Noe,”  §  21)  and  the 
Midrash  Rabbah  (ad  lor. ),  explains  the  name  as 
meaning  “serpent,”  preserving  thus  the  belief  that 
all  life  sprang  from  a  primeval  serpent.  The  nar¬ 
rative  forms  part  of  a  culture-myth  attempting 
to  account  among  other  things  for  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,  which  are  comparatively  light  among 
primitive  peoples  (compare  Adam  ;  Eden,  Garden 
of;  Fall  of  Man).  As  to  whether  this  story  incul¬ 
cates  the  divine  institution  of  Monogamy  or  not,  see 


Gunkcl,  “Genesis,”  p.  11,  and  Dillmann’s  and  Hol- 
zinger’s  commentaries  on  Gen.  ii.  23-24. 

E.  G.  II. 

EVE  OF  HOLIDAYS  :  Unlike  the  early  Baby¬ 
lonians,  whose  day  began  with  sunrise,  the  Jews 
began  theirs  with  sunset.  {Some  critics,  Dillmann 
among  them,  attempted  to  find  traces  of  the 
Babylonian  reckoning  in  the  early  portions  of  the 
Bible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  spread  of 
the  Law  the  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening  be¬ 
came  established  among  the  Jews  (see  I  bn  Ezra’s 
poem  on  the  Sabbath,  in  which  he  decries  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  a  certain  sect  which  began  the  Sabbath  and 
festivals  with  sunrise;  Rosin’s  edition,  ii.  78,  Bres¬ 
lau,  1885).  The  eve  of  Jewish  holidays  is  therefore 
not  the  evening  of  the  festival,  but  the  day  prece¬ 
ding  it;  in  conversation,  the  expression  “  ‘ereb  yom- 
tob  ”  is  even  extended  to  denote  an  indefinite  period 
preceding  the  holiday.  It  is  observed  as  a  day  on 
which  is  prepared  (-apaoKevt/)  such  work  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  do  on  the  holiday  or  on  1  lie  Sabbath. 

The  Rabbis  enjoined  that  the  celebration  of  holi¬ 
days  should  begin  some  time  before  sunset,  in  order 
“to  add  from  the  profane  to  the  holy”  (R.  II.  9a; 
Yoma  81b).  In  Temple  times  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  thrice  by  the  Lcvitcs  on  the 
Announce-  eve  of  a  Sabbath  or  holiday  notified 

ment  of  the  people  to  cease  from  work  (Suk. 
Beginning.  53b;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Kele  ha- 
Mikdash,  vii.  5,  6;  see  Trumpet). 
This  custom  was  retained  for  a  long  time  in  Jewry, 
although  for  the  trumpet  a  wooden  mallet  was  sub¬ 
stituted,  with  which  the  Shammash  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  the  shops  or  private  dwelling-places  to 
remind  the  Jews  that  the  Sabbath  or  holiday  had 
begun  (Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  p.  5G).  He  who  engages  in  regular  work 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  or 
holiday  will  receive  no  blessing  upon  his  work  (Pes. 
50b).  Eating  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Sabbath  is 
also  forbidden,  because  the  appetite  must  be  reserved 
for  the  evening  meal  (Pes.  99b;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Grab  Hayyim,  529,  1:  Isscrles’  gloss).  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  commendable  act  to  bathe  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbath  or  holiday  (Shah.  25b ;  Orali  Hayyim, 
260,  1;  471,  3:  Isscrles’  gloss).  In  the  afternoon 
services  the  penitential  psalm  (“Tahanun”)  was 
omitted,  as  it  was  on  all  holidays  or  festive  occasions 
(ib.  131).  But  besides  these  general  rules  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eves  of  all  holidays,  there  are  certain 
laws  and  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  eve  of  each 
holiday  in  particular. 

As  there  is  no  restriction  of  work  on  the  day  of 
the  New  Moon  (Rosh  Hodesli),  the  eve  of  that  day 
would  have  remained  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the 
liaggadic  parallel  between  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
moon  (Hul.  60b).  The  various  phases  of  the  moon 
are  compared  to  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  day  of  the  month  reminds  the  Jew  of 
his  shortcomings  in  the  service  of  God,  and  thus 
becomes  a  day  of  repentance,  a  miniature  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (“  lorn  Kippur  Katan  ”).  The  after¬ 
noon  prayer  therefore  includes  many  penitential 
hymns  and  formulas  of  confession  of  sin  (“  widdui  ”). 
These,  however,  are  recited  only  by  the  very  pious, 
who  are  also  accustomed  to  Fast  on  that  day,  at  least 
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until  after  the  afternoon  service  (Orah  Hayyim,  417  ; 
comp.  “Magen  Abraham”  and  “Be’er  Hetob  ”  ad 
toe.). 

While  the  special  additional  prayers  (“seliliot’) 
are  recited  before  dawn  during  the  week  preceding 
A ew- Year’s  Day, the  prayers  for  the  day  before  New- 
Year’s  are  much  more  numerous  and  are  recited  with 
greater  contrition.  The  hymn  commencing  with  the 
words  “  Zekor  Berit”  (Remember  the  Covenant)  is 
included  in  these  prayers,  and  the  day  is  frequently 
designated  by  the  initial  words  of  that  hymn.  It  is 
also  customary  to  fast  on  that  day,  or  at  least  until 
noon,  although  pious  Jews  fast  the  greater  part  of 
the  ten  penitential  days  (Tanhuma,  Emor,  22;  Orah 
Hayyim,  581,  2).  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Not  only  is  it  forbid¬ 
den  to  fast  on  that  day,  but  feasting  is  encouraged ; 
it  is  said  that  he  who  eats  and  drinks  on  the  eve  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  will  be  rewarded  as  if  he  has 
fasted  both  days  (Yoma  81b ;  Orah  Hayyim,  604,  1). 
The  earty  prayers  for  that  day  are  also  considerably 
reduced,  and  after  the  morning  service  a  repast  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  congregation  is  served  in  the  synagogue 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  feeling  of  general 
fellowship.  Each  one  begs  the  forgiveness  of  those 
lie  has  wronged  during  the  year.  See  also  Kappa- 
hot  and  Malkut  Sciilagen. 

The  meal  taken  before  sunset  should  consist  of 
light  dishes,  easily  digestible,  so  that  the  evening 
prayer  can  be  recited  with  devotion.  A  certain  so¬ 
lemnity  usually  prevails  in  every  household  during 
this  meal,  after  which  the  parents  bless  the  children 
and  immediately  repair  to  the  synagogue.  This 
meal  should  be  concluded  before  twilight  sets  in  (ib. 
604-608). 

In  Temple  times  the  paschal  lamb  was  offered 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  eve  of  Passover;  there¬ 
fore  more  laws  and  ceremonies  are  grouped  around 
this  day  than  around  the  eve  of  any  other  holiday. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  Passover  the 
ceremony  of  searching  for  leaven  is  performed 
by  the  master  of  the  house  (Pes.  2a;  see  Jew. 
Encyc.  ii.  628  s.v. ;  Bedikat  Hamez).  If  Passover 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  searching  is  begun  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  The  leaven  found  during  this  exam¬ 
ination  is  burned  the  next  morning  before  noon  (Pes. 
21a).  No  leaven  should  he  eaten  after  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  day,  and  after  the  sixth  hour  it  is  not 
permissible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  leaven  left 
over  (ib.  28b).  Work  on  the  eve  of  Passover  is  ab- 
solutel}r  forbidden,  and  the  transgressor  exposes 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  excommunicated. 
Even  in  the  forenoon  some  are  accustomed  to  cease 
work,  and  he  who  lives  in  a  community  where  this 
custom  prevails  must  conform  to  it  (ib.  50a  et  seq. ; 
see  Custom). 

The  male  first-born  fast  the  whole  day  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  miracle  performed  in  Egypt,  when 
tlie  first-born  in  Israel  were  saved  while  those  of  the 
Egyptians  were  slain  (Soferim  xxi.  8;  comp.  Yer. 
Pes.  x.  1 ;  see  First-Born).  As  is  the  case  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  forbidden  to  begin  a  meal 
after  the  tenth  hour  (four  p.m.)  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  appetite  for  the  evening  meal  be  not  spoiled. 
Some  are  accustomed  to  fast  the  entire  day  in  order 
to  he  better  prepared  for  the  festival  meal  in  the 


evening  (Pes.  99b,  108a).  It  is  forbidden  to  eat  any 
mazzah  during  the  day  preceding  Passover,  so  that 
after  the  fourth  hour  no  bread,  leavened  or  un¬ 
leavened,  may  be  eaten  (Yer.  Pes.  x.  1;  see  Rosh  to 
Pes.  iii.  7;  Orah  Hayyim.  468,  470,  471). 

s.  s.  ’  J.  II.  G. 

EVICTION.  See  Ejectment. 

EVIDENCE:  Whenever  in  proceedings  at  law 
an  issue  arises— that  is,  in  civil  cases  when  a  fact  is 
asserted  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other — the 
issue  is  generally  determined  by  evidence,  which  the 
party  having  the  burden  of  proof  must  proffer;  and 
evidence  to  the  contrary  may  be  brought  forward 
by  the  other  party.  The  evidence  may  consist 
either  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  of  documen¬ 
tary  writings.  What  here  follows  applies  in  the 
main  to  civil  cases. 

I.  Witnesses  :  In  order  to  prove  a  disputed  fact, 
witnesses  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Two  must  testify  to  the  same  fact.  This  rule 
is  laid  down  in  Deut.  xxv.  15  and  in  other  passages 
apparently  for  criminal  cases  only,  but  it  has  been 

extended  to  civil  cases  as  well.  In 

Number  civil  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
and  that  the  two  witnesses  should  agree 
Qualifica-  very  closely  as  to  time  and  place, 
tions.  Thus,  if  of  two  witnesses  to  a  loan  one 
should  say,  “Aleut  B  a  jar  of  oil”; 
the  other,  “  He  lent  him  a  jar  of  wine  ” ;  or  if  one 
should  say,  “  I  was  present  when  the  money  was 
paid  at  Jerusalem”;  the  other,  “I  saw  it  paid  at 
Hebron  ” ;  or  if  one  should  say, 44 1  saw  it  paid  in  the 
month  of  Nisau  ” ;  the  other,  ”  I  saw  it  paid  in  Iyyar,  ” 
their  testimony  would  be  void.  But  if  one  says  he 
saw  it  paid  in  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  the  lower, 
story;  or  if  one  says  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  the  other  on  the  second  of  the  month,  such  evi- 
is  within  the  limit  of  fair  mistake,  and  the  testimony 
stands.  Even  less  does  a  disagreement  as  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  other  than  time  and  place  affect  the 
testimony ;  for  instance,  if  one  says  the  money  was 
black  from  usage,  the  other  that  it  was  new,  this 
would  be  regarded  as  an  immaterial  circumstance, 
and  the  testimony  would  stand.  Where  the  two 
witnesses  vary  oniy  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  the 
lesser  quantity  is  sufficiently  proved.  In  criminal 
cases,  as  has  been  shown  under  Acquittal  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  Law,  a  much  closer  agreement  is  required. 

2.  The  witness  must  be  an  Israelite.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  seems  to  take  this  for  granted;  thoughit  allows 
some  facts  to  stand  proved  upon  a  statement 
“made  innocently”  by  a  Gentile;  that  is,  not  as  a 
witness  in  court.  In  damage  cases  the  Mishnah 
(B.  K.  i.  3)  says  expressly  that  the  witnesses  must 
be  freemen  and  sons  of  the  Covenant. 

3.  The  witness  must  be  a  man,  not  a  woman  (R. 
H.  i.  8);  of  full  age,  that  is,  more  than  thirteen 
years  old;  not  a  deaf-mute  or  a  lunatic,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  better  opinion,  not  a  blind  man,  and 
not  either  deaf  or  dumb.  A  boy  not  much  over 
thirteen,  and  having  no  understanding  of  business, 
must  not  testify  in  a  cause  involving  title  to  land 
(B.  B.  155a).  Nor  should  a  person  of  full  age  testify 
as  to  what  he  said  or  heard  as  a  minor,  except  in 
matters  of  frequent,  observation ;  e.g. :  **  This  is  my 
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father’s,”  or  “my  teacher’s,”  or  “ iny  brother’s  hand¬ 
writing  ” ;  “This  woman  I  used  to  see  go  out  walk¬ 
ing  in  maidenly  hair  and  attire  ” ;  “  Such  a  man  used 
to  go  to  the  bath  of  evenings,”  indicating  that  he 
was  a  kolien  (Ivet.  ii.  10). 

4.  Pie  must  not  be  a  “  wicked  ”  man ;  for  the  Law 
says  (Ex.  xxiii.  1):  “put  not  thy  hand  with  the 
wicked,  to  be  an  unrighteous  witness.”  The  Misli- 
nah  (Sanli.  iii.  3)  names  as  those  incompetent  the 
vicious  rather  than  the  wicked;  dicers  (‘’pfiTO 
N'Ulp),  usurers,  pigeon-fliers,  and  those  who  trade 
in  the  fruits  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  A  baraita  in  the 
Gemara  on  this  section  (ib.  25a,  b)  dis- 
Moral  qualities  also  tax-collectors  and  sliep- 
Qnalifica-  herds  as  presumably  dishonest,  unless 
tions.  their  good  character  is  proved,  as 
well  as  butchers  who  sell  “  terefali  ” 
meat  for  “hasher”;  and  it  provides  that  they  can 
reinstate  themselves  only  by  quitting  their  unlaw¬ 
ful  trade  and  by  giving  up  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  all  the  unlawful  gains  made  therein.  Maimon- 
ides  (“  Yad,”  ‘Eclut,  x.  3)  draws  from  the  Talmudic 
passages  Sanli.  25a,  b  and  B.  K.  72b  the  inference 
that  one  who  purposely  commits  a  sin  to  which  the 
Law  attaches  the  punishment  of  death  or  of  forty 
stripes,  or  who  robs  or  steals,  although  these  latter 
offenses  are  not  punishable  byr  stripes  or  death,  is 
“  wicked  ”  in  the  sense  of  being  an  incompetent  wit¬ 
ness.  The  same  is  true  of  one  proved  to  be  a 
“plotting  witness”  (Sanh.  27a).  But  the  ground 
of  incompetencv  must  be  proved  by  two  other 
witnesses;  the  sinning  witness  can  not  become 
incompetent  by  his  own  confession. 

Informers,  “Epicureans,”  and  apostates  are  in¬ 
competent  (Maimonides,  l.c.  x,  end,  followed  by 
later  codes).  Also  men  who  show  lack  of  all  self- 
respect — by  eating  on  the  street,  walking  about 
naked  at  their  work,  or  living  openly  on  the  charity 
of  Gentiles — are  incompetent  (Maimonides,  l.c .  xi. 
6,  based  on  Sanh.  26b).  Where  the  incompetency 
arises  under  rabbinical  proyisions,  the  objection¬ 
able  man  must  be  publicly  proclaimed  incompetent 
6lD3)  before  his  testimony  can  be  excluded  (ib.). 

Where  A  and  B  are  called  as  witnesses,  and  B 
knows  that  A  is  “  wicked  ”  (for  instance,  a  robber), 
so  as  not  to  give  force  to  the  testimony  of  A,  B 
should  not  testify  (Shebu.  30b). 

5.  The  witness  must  not  have  any  interest  in  the 
litigation.  The  Talmud  carries  this  doctrine  so  far 
as  to  state  (B.  B.  43a)  that  where  some  one  raises  a 
claim  of  title  to  the  public  bath-house  or  the  square 
of  the  city,  none  of  the  citizens  can  testify  or  act  as 
judge  until  he  divests  himself  of  all  share  in  the  title. 
Similarly,  where  the  suit  is  on  grounds  common  to 
two  joint  owners  of  land,  one  may  not  testify  for  his 
companion  until  he  has  sold  his  own  share  without 
warranty.  In  a  suit  for  a  field  a  tenant  on  shares 
may  not  testify  for  his  landlord,  for  he  is  interested 
in  the  crop. 

6.  The  witness  must  not  be  related  to  the  party 
that  calls  him:  in  criminal  cases  the  witnesses  for 
either  side  must  not  be  related  to  the  accused.  The 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  are  the  same 
as  for  judges,  and  are  laid  down  under  Agnates. 
The  rule  is  derived  from  a  rather  bold  interpretation 
of  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  which  is  rendered,  “Fathers  shall 


not  be  put  to  death  on  [the  testimony  of]  sons,  nor 
sons  on  [the  testimony  of]  fathers  ”  (see  Sanh.  27b) ; 
but  the  principle  is  extended  from  capital  cases  to 
civil  suits,  and  far  beyond  the  mere  relationship  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son.  Relationship  by  marriage  is 
at  an  end  when  the  wife  dies.  The  objection  of 
friendship  or  hate  that  applies  to  judges  does  not 
hold  as  against  witnesses. 

The  Geonim  disqualify  a  man  who  has  publicly 
threatened  a  litigant  that  he  will  ruin  him  by  a  de¬ 
nunciation,  from  testifying  against  him  (see  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  34,  20,  and  Be’er  Golah 
thereon).  The  later  codes  follow  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  on  Sanh.  iii.  in  holding  that  witnesses  akin 
to  each  other  or  to  the  judges  are  incompetent 
(Hoshen  Mishpat,  33,  17). 

II.  Mode  of  Examination :  1.  Witnesses  do 
not  testify  under  oath,  but  under  the  sanction  of  the 
ninth  commandment.  The  presiding  judge  admon¬ 
ishes  the  witnesses  before  they  testily.  All  persons 
other  than  the  litigants  and  the  witness  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  are  then  dismissed  from  the  roorii;  the  same 
procedure  applies  to  all  following  witnesses. 

2.  He  who  knows  testimony  of  benefit  to  his 
neighbor  should,  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  v.  1), 
make  it  known  to  him ;  and  an  oath  may  be  im¬ 
posed  on  him  to  say  whether  he  knows  anything 
and  what  he  knows.  The  Talmud  (B.  K.  56a)  points 
to  the  words  “  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  ” ;  hence,  he 
is  liable  onty  to  heavenly,  not  to  earthty,  punish¬ 
ment.  With  a  view  to  the  former,  the  litigant  may 
ask  that  a  ban  (the  “sound  of  the  curse  ”  of  Lev.  v. 
1,  Hebr.)  be  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  against 
all  those  who  know  aught  in  his  favor  and  will  not 
come  forward  to  testify.  Otherwise  he  has  no  rem¬ 
edy,  no  compulsory  process  against  witnesses,  and 
no  means  to  force  them  to  answer  questions.  But 
when  the  court  finds  that  the  witnesses  for  one  party 
are  intimidated  by  his  opponent  from  appearing,  it 
may  compel  the  latter  himself  to  bring  those  wit¬ 
nesses  into  court. 

3.  From  “the  mouth  of  witnesses,”  says  the  text, 
a  man  shall  be  condemned,  not  upon  their  written 
statement;  hence,  testimony  should  be  given  by 
word  of  mouth  in  open  court,  not  by  way  of  depo¬ 
sition.  In  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  all  suits  for  pen¬ 
alties  or  damages  to  the  person,  this  rule  is  invaria¬ 
bly  followed;  but  in  actions  on  contract,  espeeialty 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  depositions  are  admitted 
for  good  reasons,  such  as  that  the  witnesses  are  sick 
or  absent  from  the  place  of  trial,  or  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  sick,  so  that  the  trial  can  not  be  had,  while 
the  witnesses  are  about  to  depart.  In  all  such  cases 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  opposite  party,  and  the 
deposition,  in  the  nature  of  minutes  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  must  be  taken  before  a  court  of  three 
judges. 

4.  As  a  rule,  witnesses  may  be  heard  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  opposing  litigant,  so  that  he  may 

suggest  to  the  court  points  on  which 
In  Presence  to  cross-examine  them.  For  this  reason 

of  the  witnesses  may  not  be  received  against 
Litigant,  a  minor,  because  he  would  not  know 

how  to  direct  the  cross-examination. 
Later  authorities  maintain  that  the  rule,  “No  wit¬ 
ness  without  the  chance  of  cross-examination,”  ap- 
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plies  to  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses  only ;  but  the  debtor 
may  be  the  plaintiff,  when  he  sues  a  minor  heir 
of  his  creditor  for  the  cancelation  of  his  bond, 
by  presenting  his  receipt  attested  by  witnesses,  it 
pT  held  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  108,  17)  that  he  must  wait 
[ill  the  infant  heir  comes  of  age,  as  in  the  “  parol  de¬ 
murrer  ”  of  the  common  law. 

5.  In  civil  cases,  other  than  those  for  personal  in- 
iury,  the  court  is  not  bound  to  go,  on  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,’ through  the  formal  cross-questions  as  to  time 
and  place  (see  Acquittal),  with  a  view  of  finding  a 
contradiction  between  the  two  witnesses,  for  such  a 
course  would  “close  the  door  before  borrowers”; 
hut  where  the  judges  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  claim  or  defense  is  fraudulent  (nDVlD ;  15)  they 

should  take  all  proper  means  to  break  down  the  tes¬ 
timony  on  that  side. 

0.  Where  the  witnesses  testify  to  an  admission 
made  by  a  litigant  they  should  give,  as  far  as  they  | 
can,  the  very  words,  not  their  general  import.  Let 
the  court  decide  whether  the  words  amount  to  an  ad¬ 
mission,  or  whether  they  can  be  explained  aw  ay  as 
having  been  made  in  jest  or  for  an  ulterior  purpose. 
The  position  is  drawn  from  a  section  of  the  Mishnah 
and  a  baraita  (Sanh.  29a). 

7.  Speaking  generally,  after  a  witness  has  been 
allowed  to  depart  he  may  not  retract  his  testimony 
by  saying,  “ I  was  mistaken ” ;  “I did  not  recollect ”  ; 
etc.  Even  if  he  gives  a  plausible  reason  he  is  not 
listened  to.  But  when  other  witnesses  are  called  to 
attack  the  character  of  one  who  has  testified,  the 
latter  may  explain  or  retract  (Sanh.  74b ;  Ket.  19b). 

III.  Documentary  Proof:  This  is  often  spoken 
of  as  rPNT  which  is  the  general  term  for  “evidence’' 
or  “proof.” 

1.  It  is  in  general  either  an  instrument  written  by 
an  adverse  party,  which  has  to  be  proved  by  wit¬ 
nesses  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  or  the  more 
formal  instrument,  known  as  a  “shetar,”  or  Deed, 
attested  by  two  -witnesses,  but  not  necessarily  signed 
by  the  grantor  or  obligor.  When  a  deed  (a  convey¬ 
ance  of  land,  or  a  bond,  or  an  acquittance)  is  the 
basis  of  an  action  or  defense,  it  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  attesting  wit¬ 
nesses;  but  if  they  are  absent,  or  refuse  to  testify, 
other  men  may  establish  the  deed  by  proving  the 
handwriting  of  the  attesting  witnesses  (there  being, 
of  course,  two  witnesses  to  the  handwriting  of  each 
attester).  When  this  is  so  proved,  the  attesting 
witnesses  are  not  allowed  to  attack  the  validity  of 
the  deed.  But  if  the  party  interested  in  the  deed 
must  rely  on  the  w7ord  of  the  attesting  witnesses, 
these  may  say :  “  True  it  is,  w7e  signed  the  deed,  but 
we  did  so  from  fear  for  our  lives  ” ;  or  “  The  obligoi 
delivered  a  protest  to  us,  showing  that  he  acted 
under  duress”;  or  “We  w7ere  under  age,  or  incom¬ 
petent  on  other  grounds” ;  or  “The  deed  had  a  con¬ 
dition  attached  which  has  not  been  fulfilled  ”  ;  and 
they  may  thus  defeat  the  testimony  given  by  them¬ 
selves  in  support  of  the  deed.  But  if  they  say  the 
shetar  (say,  a  bond)  w7as  entrusted  to  the  obligee 
without  consideration,  or  that  they  acted  under 
duress  of  pecuniary  loss,  or  that  they  wTere  incom¬ 
petent  by  reason  of  sinfulness,  or  that  the  grantor 
was  under  age,  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  deed 
stands,  and  their  attempt  to  defeat  it  is  “not  listened 


to  ”  (Ket.  ii.  3).  But  the  attesting  witnesses  are  al¬ 
ways  competent  to  state  that  the  grantor  or  obligor 
made  a  protest  to  them  by  reason  of  duress ;  for  this 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  deed  (Hoslien  Mishpat, 
46,  37,  38). 

2.  A  method  to  establish  a  deed,  more  especially 
a  bond,  at  the  instance  of  the  holder,  is  given  in  the 
Talmud  (B.  K.  112a;  see  also  B.  B.  40a  and  Ket. 
21a)  and  is  recognized  by  the  cochs  (“  Yad,”  ‘Edut, 
vi. ;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  46,  3-4).  The  tw7o  witnesses, 
at  the  instance  of  the  holder,  come  before  an  impro¬ 
vised  court,  made  up  of  any  three  re- 
Establish-  spectable  Israelites;  and  the  latter 
in g  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  “A 
a  Deed.  B  and  C  D  appeared  before  us  this  day 
and  testified  to  their  ow'n  signatures, 
whereupon  w7e  have  approved  and  established  this 
deed  ” ;  and  the  three  “  judges  ”  sign.  Being  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment,  this  must  be  done  in  the  day¬ 
time;  but  the  proceeding  is  wholly  ex  parte.  A 
deed  thus  established  may,  without  further  proof, 
be  presented  upon  the  trial  of  a  case.  The  gloss  of 
BaMA  states  that  one  expert  is  as  good  as  three  lay¬ 
men,  and  that  “in  these  countries ”  (meaning  those 
of  the  German  “minhag”)  it  is  customary  for  any 
rabbi  at  the  head  of  a  school  (mW  to  establish 
a  deed. 

IV.  Effect  of  Evidence:  1.  The  sages  had  very 
little  more  confidence  in  circumstantial  evidence 
given  for  the  purpose  of  “  taking  money  out  of  ”  the 
defendant’s  pocket  than  in  that  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  or  stripes. 
Ket.  ii.  10  has  been  cited,  according  to  which  a  wit¬ 
ness  may  testify  that,  when  a  boy,  he  saw  a  woman 
wralk  about  in  maidenly  attire;  the  object  being  to 
prove  that  she  married  as  a  maiden,  not  as  a  widow, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  greater  sum  for  her  join¬ 
ture.  In  discussing  this  clause  the  Talmud  remarks 
that  this  is  only  arguing  from  the  majority  of  cases: 
for  though  in  most  cases  those  wearing  maidens’  at¬ 
tire  are  not  widows,  occasionally  they 
Circum-  are;  and  money  ought  not  be  taken 
stantial  out  of  a  man’s  pocket  on  mere  reason- 
Evidence.  ing  from  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

In  fact,  circumstantial  evidence  wras 

i  generally  rejected.  t  . 

2.  Hearsay  evidence  was  barred  equally  in  civil 
as  in  criminal  cases,  no  matter  how  stiongly 
the  witness  might  believe  in  wiiat  he  heard,  and 
however  worthy  and  numerous  were  his  informants 
(“Yad,”  ‘Edut,  xvii.  1). 

3.  The  length  of  time  between  the  observation  of 
the  fact  and  the  testimony  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  latter,  even  though  the  witness  has  to  refresh 
his  memory  by  looking  at  a  written  memorandum 

(Ket.  20a).  ,  „  , 

4.  It  has  been  shown  under  Alibi  how7  a  *  set  of 
witnesses  may  be  convicted  as  “  plotters  ”  by  another 
set  or  sets  proving  an  alibi  on  them.  But  the  op¬ 
posite  party  may  prove  an  alibi  on  the  convicting  set, 
or  in  some  other  wTay  show  that  the  facts  testified  to 
by  the  first  set  wrnre  impossible  or  untrue.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  modern  judge  or  jury  would  weigh 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  and  the  probability 
of  their  stories,  and  decide  betw7een  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  sages  did  not  trust  themselves  or  their 
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successors  with  this  discretion.  If  there  were  no  in¬ 
dicia  of  fraud,  they  held  that,  as  someone  evidently 
was  lying,  they  could  not  decide  which  of  them  it 
was ;  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  the  point. 
This  would  generally  defeat  the  plaintiff’s  demand ; 
for,  as  has  been  said  under  Burden  op  Proof,  the 
burden  lies  on  him  who  desires  to  get  something 
from  his  neighbor.  If  there  were  any  indicia  of 
fraud,  the  judges  would  seek  for  some  ground  to 
disqualify  as  incompetent  the  witnesses  who  seemed 
at  fault.  Speaking  broadly,  the  judges  considered 
it  their  duty  to  decide  the  effect  of  the  testimony  as 
a  question  of  law,  not  as  one  of  the  greatest  prob¬ 
ability  ;  though  in  some  matters  the  “  lucky  throw 
of  the  judge”  STIES';  i.e.,  his  decision)  was 

held  indispensable. 

For  the  effect  which  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness  has  in  certain  cases,  short  of  proving  the 
affirmation  of  the  issue,  see  Procedure. 

Bibliography:  Maimomdes,  Tad,  'Edub;  Z.  Frankel,  Der 
Gerichtlichc  Bcwcis  nach  Mosaisch-Talmudischem  Rcchte, 
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Be  we  isve  rf  ah  ren  'nach  Mosaisch-Talmudischem  Rcchte ; 
Bah r,  Das  Gesetz  liber  Falsclic  Zeugen  nach  Bibcl  unci 
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s.  S.  L.  N.  D. 

EVIL  EYE  (Hebrew,  yqn  Aramaic,  Kyp 
:  A  supposed  power  of  bewitching  or  harming 
by  spiteful  looks,  attributed  to  certain  persons  as  a 
natural  endowment.  The  belief  that  a  glance  can 
damage  life  and  property  is  wide-spread  among  both 
savage  and  civilized  peoples  (for  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians  see  Lehmann,  “Aberglaube  und  Zau- 
berei,”  p.  32,  Stuttgart,  1898;  Budge,  “Egyptian 
Magic,”  pp.  97  et  seq.,  London,  1899;  Lane,  '“Cus¬ 
toms  and  Usages  of  the  Egyptians  of  To-day  ”  [Ger¬ 
man  transl.  by  Zenker],  ii.  66;  and  L.  Krelil,  “Der 
Talisman  James  Richardson’s,”  p.  7,  s.v.  “Araber,” 
Leipsic,  1865).  This  belief  was  also  held  by  the  Jews 

in  Biblical  times  (see  Jew.Excyc.  i.  346,  &.-v. 

Simeon  ben  Yohai  and  the  popular  amora  R.  Jo- 
hanan  could,  with  a  look,  transform  people  into  a 
heap  of  bones  (Pesik.  90b,  137a;  B.  M.  84a;  B.  K. 
11a;  see  Blau,  “Das  Altjtidisclie  Zauberwesen,”  p. 
50).  According  to  R.  Eliezer  (Sanh.  93a),  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  after  they  had  been  res¬ 
cued  from  the  fiery  furnace,  were  killed  by  the  many 
eyes  which  were  directed  at  them  in  astonishment. 
“When  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanuswas  shutout  of  the 
place  of  teaching,  every  spot  upon  which  he  turned 
his  eye  was  burned  up ;  even  a  grain  of  wheat  upon 
which  his  glance  fell  was  half  burned  while  the 
other  half  remained  untouched,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  gathering-place  of  the  scholars  trembled  ”  (B.  M. 
59b;  Sliab.  33b).  Even  over  the  first  two  tables  of 
the  Covenant,  because  they  were  given  publicly,  the 
eye  had  power  (Griinliut,  “Likkutim,”  v.  128a  = 

‘ Aruk,  s.v.  'OftD).  According  to  Rab  (Yer.  Shab.  xiv. 
14c ;  B.  M.  107b),  out  of  100  people  99  die  through 
the  evil  eye.  Large  masses  of  people  provoke  the 
evil  eye,  wherefore  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  15)  advised 
the  sons  of  Joseph  to  get  themselves  up  to  the 
forest  that  the  evil  eye  might  not  injure  them  (B. 

B.  118a).  Jacob  also  said  to  his  sons  when  they 
went  down  into  Egypt:  “Do  not  all  enter  at  the 
same  gate  on  account  of  the  eye  ”  (Gen.  R.  xci.). 
Prominent  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  evil 


eye.  When  the  people  demanded  that  Judah  I. 
should  come  up  to  the  pulpit  from  the  school-bench, 
his  father,  the  patriarch  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  said : 
“  I  have  one  dove  among  you,  and  do  you  wish  to 
take  him  from  me  by  destroying  him?  ”  meaning 
thereby,  “If  Judah  I.  is  raised  to  the  leader’s  placet 
the  evil  eye  from  the  audience  may  harm  him” 
(B.  M.  84b). 

To  the  descendants  of  Joseph  the  evil  eye  can  do  no 
manner  of  harm  (Ber.  20a).  Whoever  is  on  the  point 
of  entering  a  city  and  is  afraid  of  the  evil  eye, 
should  stick  his  right  thumb  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  left  thumb  in  his  right,  and  say :  “I,  N.  N.,  son 
of  N.  1ST.,  am  of  the  seed  of  Joseph,  whom  the  evil 
e}re  may  not  touch  ”  (Ber.  55b).  The  saying  is  Jew¬ 
ish  ;  the  gesture  rests  on  the  heathenish  notion  that 
obscene  gestures  protect  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
Talmud  teachers,  however,  probably  no  longer  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  gesture  prescribed.  A  glance 
at  the  left  side  of  the  nose  also  protects  against  the 
evil  eye  (Ber.  l.c.).  In  the  case  of  a  horse  protection 
is  effected  by  hanging  between  his  eyes  a  fox’s  tail 
(Tosef.,  Shab.  iv.  5). 

The  evil  eye  could  also  affect  lifeless  objects. 
Rab  forbids  standing  in  a  neighbor’s  field  when  the 
corn  is  in  the  ear  (B.  M.  107a).  A  gar- 
Effect  on  ment  found  should  not  be  spread  over 
In-  the  bed  when  guests  are  in  the  house, 
animate  for  “it  will  be  burned  by  the  eye”  of 
Objects,  the  guests  (B.  M.  30a).  Blessing  comes 
only  upon  those  things  which  are  hid¬ 
den  from  the  eye  (Ta‘an.  8b). 

Many  a  superstition  owes  its  origin  to  etymology. 
Shab.  67a says :  “If  a  tree  lets  its  fruit  fall,  it  should 
be  painted  red  and  loaded  with  stones  ”  (comp. 
Pliny,  “Hist.  Naturalis,”  xviii.  86).  Painting  the 
tree  red  protects  it  from  the  evil  eye,  qpD  having 

the  meaniiio;  of  botlx  “  dyeing  red  ”  anti  “  glaneing.” 

The  harm  that  comes  from  the  eye  is  neutralized 
by  hanging  something  between  the  eyes.  The 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Talmud  period,  with  the  exception  that 
at  the  later  epoch  the  Jews  had  more  remedies 
against  the  influence  of  the  evil  glance  (comp. 
Zohar,  Hum.  xxiv. ;  Manasseli  ben  Israel,  “Nishmat 
Hayyim,”  p.  141,  Amsterdam,  1651). 

The  belief  in  the  “  cen  ha-ra‘  ”  still  prevails  in 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
western  Europe  also. 

Children  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  On  account  of  their  beauty  they 
arouse  the  envy  of  the  mothers  of  other  children, 
who  cast  upon  them  their  evil  glances;  but  “wise 
women”  understand  how  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  such  glances  may  exert.  R.  Hisda 
says:  “If  the  first  child  be  a  girl  this  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  succeeding  boys,  because  the  evil  eye 
is  in  that  case  not  irritated.” 

In  Slavic  lands  old  women  throw  live  coals  into 
water,  with  which  they  sprinkle  the  four  corners  of 
the  room,  reciting  the  while  certain  formulas  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  evil  eye  (Rubin,  “  Geschichte 
des  Aberglaubens, ”  etc.,  p.  164;  Grunwald,  “Mit- 
teilungen,”  etc.,  v.  41,  No.  88).  People  light  the 
Habdalah  candle  and  hold  it  before  the  child’s  open 
mouth,  extinguishing  it  so  as  to  make  the  smoke 
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ivq  into  the  mouth  (Grunwald,  l.c.  p.  40,  note).  This  is 
probably  an  imitation  of  Catholic  exorcism  by  means 
of  incense.  “A  piece  of  bread  and 
In  salt  or  of  the  mazzah  from  Passover 
Eolk-Lore.  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  particularly 
beautiful  children.  A  piece  from  the 
garment  of  the  person  who  is  suspected  of  having 
exercised  the  charm  .  .  .  is  placed  on  glowing  coals 
and  the  smoke  blown  into  the  child’s  face”  (Grun¬ 
wald,  ib.).  Adults  wear  rings  or  beads  of  amber  on 
a  string  around  the  neck  as  a  protection  against  the 
evil  eye  (Rubin,  l.c.  p.  179;  Grunwald,  l.c.  v.  60, 
No.  198,  note).  The  bridegroom,  whose  conjugal 
happiness  is  envied  by  some  one,  is  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye.  He  may 
protect  himself  by  walking  backward  (Grunwald, 
l.c.  i.  87,  v.  33,  note  42).  In  olden  times  children 
were  not  taken  to  the  wedding-feast  for  fear  of  the 
evil  eye  in  the  crowd  (Lev.  R.  xxvi.  7 ;  Tan.,  Emor, 
4;  comp,  also  Grunwald,  l.c .  i.  36,  99). 
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k.  L.  B. 

EVIL-MERODACH :  Son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  third  ruler  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire; 

reigned  from  561  to  560  3B.C.  His  name  in  Jisxby- 

ionian  is  “  Amil-Marduk 77  or  “  Avel-Marduk 77  = 
“man,”  or  “servant,  of  Marduk.”  No  personal  or 
historical  inscriptions  of  his  reign  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  there  are  only  two  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  him — the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
Berosus.  According  to  the  Bible  (Jer.  lii.  31 ;  II 
Kings  xxv.  27  et  seq .),  he  released,  in  the  year  of  his 
accession,  the  imprisoned  king  Jelioiachin,  invited 
him  to  his  table,  clothed  him  with  royal  raiment,  and 
elevated  him  above  all  other  captive  kings  that  were 
in  Babylon.  Tiele,  Cheyne,  and  Hommel  are  of  the 
opinion  that  perhaps  Neriglissar,  Evil-merodacli’s 
brother-in-law,  who  is  praised  for  his  benevolence, 
was  instrumental  in  the  freeing  of  the  Judean 
king.  Griltz,  on  the  other  hand,  conjectures  the 
influence  of  the  Jewish  eunuchs  (referring  to  Jer. 
xxxix.  7  and  Daniel). 

Berosus,  however,  says  that  Evil-merodacli  ruled 
“unjustly  and  lewdly.”  Possibly  bis  treatment  of 
the  exiled  king  was  held  by  the* priestly ,  or  national, 
party  to  have  been  unlawful ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
memory  of  some  injury  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the 
priestly  writer,  or  writers,  of  his  history  (Winckler, 
“  Gesch.  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  ”  p.  314).  Evil- 
merodach  was  unable  to  counteract  the  danger  ari¬ 
sing  from  Median  immigration.  The  party  opposed  to 
him  soon  succeeded  in  dethroning  him,  and  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  order  of  Neriglissar,  who  succeeded  him. 
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EVIL  SPIRITS.  See  Demonology. 

EVOLUTION  :  The  series  of  steps  by  which  all: 
existing  beings  have  been  developed  by  gradual  mod¬ 
ification;  term  generally  applied  to  the  theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man 
connected  with  the  names  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  defended  and  amplified  by 
Ernst  Haeckel  and  Thomas  Huxley,  though  to 
a  certain  degree  anticipated  by  Goethe,  Ijamarek, 
Kant,  and  even  Heraclitus.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be 
traced  to  one  very  low  form  of  life,  a  minute  cell, 
itself  possibly  produced  by  inorganic  matter.  This 
development,  according  to  Darwin,  is  due  to  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  to  the  transmission 
through  natural  (and  sexual)  selection  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  enable  the  possessors  to  carry  on  the  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  only  the  fittest  survive.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  and  others  have  applied  the  theory  of  evolution, 
to  every  domain  of  human  endeavor — civilization,  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  society,  ethics,  art,  etc.,  tracing  the 
line  of  development  from  the  homo 

Judaism  geneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  though 
and  recrudescences  of  and  lapses  into 
Evolution,  older  forms  and  types  (degeneration, 
atavism)  are  by  no  means  excluded. 
The  relation  of  the  teachings  of  Judaism  to  this 
theory  is  not  necessarily  one  of  hostility  and  dissent. 

Evolution  not  only  does  not  preclude  creation, 
but  necessarily  implies  it.  Nor  are  purpose  and  de¬ 
sign  (teleology)  eliminated  from  the  process.  Nat¬ 
ural  selection  in  strict  construction  is  teleological. 

Meehanical  desigu  alone  is  E>reolu.cLecL  In  its  stead. 

the  hypothesis  of  evolution  operates  with  a  teleology 
that  is,  both  in  intensity  and  in  extent,  much 
more  adequate  to  the  higher  conceptions  of  God. 
Mechanical  teleology  is  anthropomorphic.  Jewish 
theism,  not  being  anthropomorphic,  does  not  defend 
mechanical  teleology. 

The  development  of  life  from  inorganic  matter, 
the  rise  of  consciousness  from  preceding  uncon¬ 
scious  life,  the  origin  of  mind,  of  conscience,  are  not 
accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  evolution;  and  as 
at  the  beginning'  of  the  chain,  so  at  these  links  it 
fails.  Jewish  theism,  while  admitting  that  on  the 
whole  the  theoiy  throws  light  on  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  gradual  rise  and  unfolding  of  life, 
is  justified  in  contending  that  it  does  not  eliminate 
the  divine  element  and  plan  and  purpose  from  the 
process.  Evolution  gives  answer  to  the  how,  never 
to  the  what,  and  only  inadequately  to  the  why. 
Belief  in  miracles,  in  catastrophical  interruptions 
of  the  continuity  of  nature’s  processes,  indeed, 
is  not  compatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution.  The  Jewish  (Talmudieal)  view 
of  Miracles,  as  a  condition  involved  in  the  original 
design  of  nature,  however,  is  not  inherently  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  while  mod¬ 
ern  (Reform)  Jewish  theology  is  not  concerned  to 
defend  the  belief  in  miracles  based  on  literal  con¬ 
structions  of  Biblical  passages. 
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Judaism,  having  never  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pall  of  Man,  is  not  obliged  to  reject  the  evolutional 
theory  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
dogma  which  demands  the  assumption  of  man’s 
original  perfection,  and  which  thus  inverts  the  proc¬ 
ess  and  sequence  posited  by  the  evolutionists. 

The  theory  of  evolution  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  history  of  religion.  Polio  wing  the  positivists, 
the  writers  on  this  subject  from  the 
Evolution  point  of  view  of  the  evolutionary 
of  Religion,  school  have  argued  that  some  species 
of  animism  (ancestor- worship)  was  the 
lowest  form  of  religion,  which,  developing  and  dif¬ 
ferentiating  successively  into  gross  and  then  refined 
fetishism  (totemism),  nature-worship,  polytheism,  tri¬ 
bal  henotlieism,  and  national  monolatry,  finally  flow¬ 
ered  into  universal  ethical  monotheism.  The  history 
of  Israel’s  religion  has  also  been  traced  from  this 
point  of  view,  according  to  which  it  exhibits  vestiges 
of  antecedent  animism  and  totemism,  but  appears  in 
its  earlier  historic  forms  as  tribal  henotlieism  of  a 
largely  stellar  and  lunar  (agricultural)  cast;  it  then 
grew,  under  the  influences  of  environment  and  histor¬ 
ical  experiences  (national  consolidation  and  Canaan- 
itish  contamination),  into  national  monolatry  (Yhwii- 
ism),  which  gradually,  under  Assyro-Baby Ionian  in¬ 
fluences,  deepened  and  clarified  into  prophetic  or  uni¬ 
versal  ethical  monotheism,  again  to  be  contracted 
into  sacerdotal  and  legalistic  Judaism.  This  theory 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  religion  in  general 
and  of  that  of  Israel  in  particular  conflicts  with  (1) 
the  assumption  of  an  original  monotheism  and  the 
subsequent  lapse  of  man  into  idolatry,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pall  of  Man; 
and  with  (2)  the  conception  of  revelation  as  an  arbi¬ 
trary,  local,  temporal,  and  mechanical  process  of 
communicating  divine  truth  to  man,  or  to  Israel. 

The  view,  however,  which  looks  upon  revelation 
as  a  continuous,  growing,  and  deepening  process, 
through  which  divine  truth  unfolds  itself  and  thus 
leads  man  to  an  ever  fuller  realization  of  the  divine 
purposes  of  human  life  and  the  higher  moral  law  of 
human  existence,  and  Israel  to  an  ever  more  vital 
appreciation  of  its  relations  to  the  divine  and  its 
destiny  and  duty  in  the  economy  of  things  and  jDur- 
poses  human,  is  not  inherently  antagonistic  to  the 
evolutional  interpretation  of  the  rhythm  of  religious 
life. 

(1)  Evolution  confirms  religion  as  a  necessary  out¬ 
come  and  a  concomitant  of  the  development  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Thus  evolution  negatives  the  theories  of 
the  rationalists  that  regard  religion  as  a  benevolent 
or  as  a  malevolent  invention.  (2)  Evolution  does 
not  deny  the  part  played  by  the  great  men  (proph¬ 
ets)  in  this  process  of  developing  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  and  views.  (3)  The  rise  and  activity  of  these 
great  men  evolution  can  not  account  for.  '(4)  In  the 
history  of  Israel’s  religion,  evolution 
Evolution  has  not  explained  and  can  not  explain 
and  Mon-  how,  from  original  (Kenite)  Y n wnrs.\r, 
otheism.  void  of  all  moral  content  and  all  origi¬ 
nal  /‘holiness”  (  =  “taboo”  [“ko- 
desh  ])  ascribed  to  the  Deit}r,  could  have  sprung  the 
ethical  monotheism  of  the  Prophets  and  the  idea  of 
moral  holiness  (“  kadosh  ”).  The  power  of  origination 
vested  in  genius  (prophecy)  is  thus  not  eliminated  as 


the  main  factor  from  the  factors  involved  in  the 
religious  evolution  of  Israel.  Babylonian  influences 
(Delitzsch,  “Babel  und  Bibel”)  did  not,  among  the 
Babylonians  themselves,  develop  the  higher  mono¬ 
theism.  It  is  thus  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  what  failed  of  development  among  its  own  orig¬ 
inators  should  have  evolved  into  monotheism  amon^ 
the  Israelites,  unless  Israel  had  a  peculiar  and  dis^ 
tincti ve  genius  for  monotheism.  This  power  of  origi¬ 
nating  monotheistic  ideals  and  transmuting  other 
ideals  into  monotheistic  concepts,  a  power  which 
the  Prophets  had  in  a  high  degree,  and  which  the 
nation  also,  as  a  whole,  gradually  displayed  in  the 
development  of  its  national  genius,  is  the  one  factor 
for  which  evolution  can  not  account.  This  factor 
may  be  rightly  denominated  “  revelation.  ”  (5)  The 
evolution  theory  overthrows  Renan’s  dictum  that 
monotheism  is  “  the  minimum  of  religion.  ”  None  of 
the  essential  contentions  of  Judaism  is  vitally  af¬ 
fected  by  the  propositions  of  the  evolution  school. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Reform  wing  within  Juda¬ 
ism,  regarding  Judaism  as  a  growth,  not  a  fixed 
quantity  or  a  rigid  law,  and  as  still  in  the  process 
of  developing  (tradition  being  its  vital  element),  has 
even  found  corroboration  in  the  theory  of  evolution. 

K-  E.  G.  H. 

EVORA :  City  in  Portugal,  and  the  seat  of  the 
rabbi  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  When  the 
bride-elect  of  Don  Alfonso,  the  only  son  of  King 
John  II.,  entered  Evora  (Nov.  27,  1490),  the  Jews  of 
the  city  met  her  in  solemn  procession  and  presented 
her  with  gifts  of  cows,  sheep,  hens,  etc.  It  was  at 
Evora,  in  1497,  that  King  Manuel  issued  the  de¬ 
cree  commanding  that  all  Jewish  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  forcibly  taken  from 
their  parents  on  Easter  Sunday  and  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Christian  faith.  In  April,  1506,  the  synagogue  was 
demolished  by  the  populace.  Many  wealthy  Mam- 
nos  were  living  there  when  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  was  solemnly  proclaimed  (Oct.  22,  1536). 

In  1542  it  began  its  work  in  Evora,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  be  brought  to  the  stake  was  David  Reubeni 
(see  Auto  Da  Fe  ;  Inquisition). 

B\*LISaGRA?H7J  Sperling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal , 

pp.  JJ,  lol,  14b,  44 1. 

D-  M.  K. 

EVREUX  (Hebrew,  or  tf-ypH)  :  Capital 

of  the  department  of  Eure,  France.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  one  of  the  centers  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  its  scholars  are  quoted  in  the  Tosafot  on  Bezah 
14b,  20b,  24b;  on  Kiddusliin  27b,  39a  et  passim;  on 
Sotah  22a  et  passim ;  and  in  theKol  Bo,  Nos.  24,  114. 
The  following  rabbis  are  known  to  have  lived  at 
Evreux :  Samuel  ben  Shneor  (Zunz,  “Z,  G.”  p. 

38,  designates  him  erroneously  “  Samuel,  son  of  R. 
Yom-Tob  ”)>  called  the  “Prince  of  Evreux  77  (“R.  E. 
J.”vi.  168);  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tosafists; 
Moses  of  Evreux,  brother  of  Samuel;  author  of 
the  “Tosafot  of  Evreux  ”;  his  name  is  often  abbre¬ 
viated  to  o'-);  Isaac  of  Evreux,  often  abbreviated 
to  ■*  ;  Judah  ben  Shneor,  or  Judah  the  Elder, 
author  of  liturgic  poems;  Meir  ben  Shneor  ;  Sam¬ 
uel  ben  Judah;  Nathan  ben  Jacob,  father  of 
Jacob  ben  Nathan,  who  in  1357  copied  the  five 
Megillot  with  the  Targum  for  Moses  ben  Samuel. 
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i'-RrioGRAPHY:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  39-43;  Renan- 

Neubauer,  Les  Rabbin s  Fraii<;ais,  pp.  438-441  et  scq Zunz, 

Z.  G.  pp.  38, 46 ;  idem,  Liter alur  gesch.  p.  4T9.  ^ 

EWALD,  FERDINAND  CHRISTOPHER: 

English  clergyman;  born  near  Bamberg,  Bavaria, 
ia5;  died  in  Norwood,  London,  Aug.  9,  1874;  bap¬ 
tized  at  Basel  wlien  about  23  years  of  age;  entered 
(1^>{))  the  service  of  the  London  Society  for  Propa- 
;,tt*no-  the  Gospel  Among  the  Jews,  by  wliicb  lie 
was  sent  (1831)  to  Tunis,  lie  labored  assiduously 
among  the  Jews  in  North  Africa  till  1842,  when  he 
accompanied  as  chaplain  Bishop  Alexander  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Here  he  remained  till  1849,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  London.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Wanderers’  Home  in 
London  (1853),  an  asylum  for  doubting  Jews  and 
needy  proselytes.  In  addition  to  reports  on  his  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  in  North  Africa  and  Jerusalem,  he 
published  a  German  translation  of  ‘Abodah  Zarali 


theilungen  fiber  die  Aeltesten  Hebniischen  Exegeten, 
Gramatiker,  und  Lexicographen,”  Stuttgart,  1844. 

In  the  domain  of  Old  Testament  science,  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  most  effective  service.  He  published  his 
first  work,  “  Die  Komposition  der  Genesis  Kritisch 
Untersucht,  ”  in  1822.  His  “  Kritische  Grammatik  der 
llebraischen  Sprache,”  which  first  appeared  in  1827, 
placed  the  science  of  Hebrew  philology  on  a  new 
basis.  His  other  principal  works  are;  “  Die  Dichter 
des  Alten  Bundes,  ”  1835-39 ;  “  Die  Propheten  des  Al¬ 
ton  Bundes,”  1840-41;  the  monumental  “Gesclffehte 
des  Yolkes  Israel,”  with  the  supplement  “Alter- 
thiimer  des  Yolkes  Israel,”  1843-48,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Israelitish  history; 
“Jalirbiiclier  der  Biblischen  Wissenscliaft,”  1849- 
1865 ;  and  “  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  oder  Tlieo- 
logie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Bundes,”  1871-76. 

Bibliography:  Ally.  Deutsche  Biographic,  vi.  438-442;  T. 
Wilton  Davies,  Heinrich  Eicald ,  London,  1903. 
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(1856). 

Pun  iograpiiy  :  Le  Roi,  Gesch.  der  Evangelisclien  Judcn- 
S5;tM);  ii,  59-03,  210-217;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog .  Sup¬ 
plement,  ii.,  8,V. 


EWALD,  GEORG  HEINRICH  AUGUST  : 

Christian  Biblical  scholar;  born  at  Gottingen  Nov. 
16,  1803;  died  there  May  4,  1875;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
philology  and  especially  Oriental  languages.  He 
became  private  tutor  in  1824  and  professor  at  Got¬ 
tingen  in  1827.  Being  one  of  the  “Gottingen 
Seven,”  who  in  Nov.,  1837,  protested  against  the 
violation  of  the  constitution  by  the  king,  Ernst 
August,  he  was  removed  from  office.  He  was  called 
to  Tubingen  in  1838,  and  returned  to  Gottingen  in 
1848,  and  remained  there  till  1867. 

Ewald  was  an  influence  both  through  his  works 
and  t  hrough  his  personality ;  and  by  bis  vast  learning 
and  genuine  piety  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Old  Testament.  f 

Graetz  writes  of  him  (“Hist.”  v.  695)  that  whereas 
both  the  rationalists  and  the  orthodox  Christian  the¬ 
ologians  failed  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  Ewald,  a  man 
of  childlike  mind,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  veil,  to 
comprehend  the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalm¬ 
ists,  and  to  reveal  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  its  true  light.”  By  liis  works  “a  new 
path  was  opened  up  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
Hebrew  genius  and  people.  ”  For  him  and  his  school 
the  people  of  Israel  was  truly  “the  people  of  God,” 
and  its  history  the  history  of  true  religion,  though 
from  the  point  of  view  he  takes  the  last  page  of  that 
history  was  written  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Singularly  enough,  Ewald  had  only  contempt  for 
the  people  whom  as  the  creators  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testment  he  glorified. 

His  great  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  medi¬ 
eval  Jewish  scholars  for  Biblical  exegesis  and  He¬ 
brew  grammar  and  lexicography  was  shown  by  his 
publishing,  in  conjunction  with  Leopold  Dukes, 
specimens  of  the  writings  of  Saadia,  Adonim  b. 
Teonim,  Judah  ibn  Kuraish,  Menahem  hen  Saruk, 
Diinash  b.  Labrat,  Judah  Hayyuj,  Jonah  ibn 
Janah,  Moses  Gikatilla,  Judah  ibn  Balaam,  and 
others,  under  the  title  “  Litemr-liistorisclie  Mit- 


EWALD,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  :  German  ped¬ 
agogue  and  theologian,  and  advocate  of  the  Jews; 
born  at  Hain-zur-Dreieich,  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
Sept,  16,  1747;  died  at  Carlsruhe  March  19,  1822. 
He  held  various  positions  as  preacher  and  professor, 
and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  was  counselor  to  the 
government  of  Baden.  As  such  he  took  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  which,  after  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  occupied  the  attention  of  German 
statesmen.  He  also  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Jews  and  in  refutation  of  the  hostile 
works  written  by  Fries  and  Bubs :  “  Ideen  liber  die 
Nothige  Organisation  der  Israeliten  in  Christlicben 
Staaten”  (Carlsruhe  and  Baden,  1816)  and  “Einige 
Fragen  und  Nock  Mehr  Unlaugbare  Wahrheiten, 
Juden-  und  Menschennatur.  Juden-  und  Menschen- 
bildung  Betreffend”  (Carlsruhe,  1820).  He  argued 
that  the  Jews  were  not  worse  than  others,  that  their 
shortcomings  were  the  result  of  persecution,  and  that 
no  one  had  aright  to  expect  them  to  improve  until 
they  had  been  given  equal  rights  with  other  citizens. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  since  the  restricted 
emancipation  which  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  had 
conceded  in  1809  the  condition  of  the  Jews  had 
shown  marked  improvement. 


Bibliography:  AUg.  Deutsche  Biographic ;  Josh  ^tere 
Gesch.  der  lsraditen,  i.  bl  et  seq.,  193 ;  Gratz,  Gesch .  xi.  34d 
et  scq.  -p. 


EWE.  See  Sheep. 


EWER,  LEOPOLD  :  German  physician ;  born 
Jan.  4,  1849,  at  Anklam,  Pomerania.  He  studied 
from  1868  to  1873  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (M.D. 
1873).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  as- 
sislant  surgeon  at  the  military  hospitals  at  Berlin 
and  Carlsruhe.  In  1874  he  began  to  practise  m  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  soon  became  a  specialist  for  massage 
and  ortliopedia. 

Ewer  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life 
of  the  German  capital  and  in  the  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Berlin  (1883. 
1886).  He  is  the  author  of:  “Heinrich  von  Bant- 
2au*s  Buck  liber  die  Erhaltung  der  Gesundheit,” 
1891  *  “  Kursusder  Massage  mit  Einschluss  der  Heil- 
gymnastik,”  1891;  2d  ed.,  1901 ;  “  Leibesiibungen  und 
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Wettkiimpfc  im  Alton  Gricchenland  unci- Rom,” 
1896;  “  Iudikationen  und  Teehnik  der  Baucli mas¬ 
sage*,”  1901;  k,Der  ilau  des  Meuschlichen  Ivorpers, 
fur  Masseurs  Bearbeitet,  ”  1901;  “Gymnastik  fur 
Aerzte  und  Studirendo,”  1901.  He  has  also  contrib¬ 
uted  many  articles  to  medical  and  pedagogical  jour¬ 
nals. 

Bibliography:  M.  Unterweger,  in  Zcitsclirift  fllr  Gcsuml- 

heitspjlegc ,  Gratz,  Austria,  Feb.  1,  IDOL*. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

EXCHAN GE,  BILLS  OF :  Instruments,  gen¬ 
erally  in  duplicate,  ordering  persons  to  pay  money 
in  distant  parts.  According  to  Hallam  (“Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  iii.  389),  Jews  were  the  first  to 
issue  orders  of  this  kind  addressed  to  particular  per¬ 
sons.  An  instance  as  early  as  11S3  is  given  in  Cap- 
many’s  “  Memorias  Historicas  Sobre  la  Marina  y 
Comercio  de  Barcelona  ”  (i.  297).  In  1181  Isaac  of 
Rochester,  Isaac  of  Russia,  and  Isaac  of  Beverley 
were  accused  of  having  “  exchanged  ”  (“  cambi  visse  ”) 
in  Southampton  (see  Jacobs,  “Jews  of  Angevin 
England,”  p.  73).  It  is  not  clear  how  this  could 
have  formed  a  subject  of  offense  to  the  royal  treas¬ 
ury,  but  it  makes  it  probable  that  the  Jews  of  one 
country  issued  demand  notes  on  those  of  another,  the 
countries  in  this  case  being  Russia  and  England.  The 
practise  appears  to  have  begun  among  the  Arab 
traders  of  the  Levant  in  the  eighth  century,  and  from 
them  passed  to  the  Italian  traders  who  followed  the 
Crusades  (Grasslioff,  “Die  Suftaga  der  Araber,” 
1901).  It  was  also  taken  up  by  the  Christians  of 
Aragon  from  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia,  possibly  by  the 
intermediacy  of  the  Jews  during  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  its 
further  development  was  due  to  the  Jews.  No  Jew¬ 
ish  names  occur  in  the  Marseilles  list  of  drawers  of 
bills  given  by  Schaube  in  “  Jahrbucherfur  National- 
okonomie  und  Statistik”  (1895),  among  those  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bills  sent  to  the  fair  of  Ypres  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  list  given  by  Marez  in 
“Memoires  Couronnes  de  PAcademie  Royale  de 
Belgique  ”  (1901),  or  in  the  long  list  of  drafts  drawn 
by  St.  Louis  on  Italian  merchants  which  is  given 
by  Schaube  in  the  “  Jahrbiicher  ”  for  1898.  For  a 
Jewish  form  of  bill  of  exchange  see  “Berliner  Fest¬ 
schrift,”  1903,  pp.  103-109. 
a.  J. 

EXCHEQUER  OF  THE  JEWS  (“Scaccarium 
Judseorum”  or  “Thesauraria  Judoeorum”):  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England  (1200-90) 
in  which  the  taxes  and  the  law-cases  of  the  Jews 
were  recorded  and  regulated.  It  appears  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  estate  left  by  Aaron  of  Lincoln, 
which  needed  a  treasurer  and  clerk  to  look  after  it, 
so  that  a  separate  “  Aaron’s  Exchequer  ”  was  con¬ 
stituted.  The  riots  following  Richard  I.’s  accession 
showed  the  danger  such  property  was  liable  to  if  no 
record  was  kept  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews. 
Accordingly  Richard  in  1194  ordered  that  duplicates 
should  be  taken  of  all  Jewish  debts  and  kept  in  this 
or  in  other  central  repositories.  It  was  soon  after¬ 
ward  found  necessary  to  have  a  center  for  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  business,  and  this  was  attached  to 
the  Exchequer  of  Westminster  and  called  the  “Ex¬ 
chequer  of  the  Jews.”  The  first  recorded  mention 


of  this  is  in  1200,  when  four  “justices  of  the  Jews” 
are  named,  two  of  them  being  Jews,  Benjamin 
de  Talemunt  and  Joseph  Aaron.  These  justices 
had  the  status  of  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
were  under  the  treasurer  and  chief  justice.  They 
were  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  escheator;  Jews  might 
hold  these  offices,  but,  excepting  the  two  mentioned 
above,  none  ever  became  justice  of  the  Jews.  The 
justices  were  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  the 
•  presbyter  or  chief  rabbi,  who  doubtless  assisted 
them  in  deciding  questions  of  Jewish  law  which 
may  have  come  before  them  (see  Presbyter). 

The  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  dealt  with  the  law- 
cases  arising  between  Jews  and  Christians,  mainly 
with,  reference  to  the  debts  due  the 
Functions,  former.  It  claimed  exclusive  j  urisdic- 
fcion  in  these  matters,  hut  many  excep¬ 
tions  occurred.  In  1250,  pleas  of  disseizin  of  ten¬ 
ements  in  the  city  of  London  were  handed  over  to 
the  mayor’s  court,  and  at  times  cases  of  this  kind 
were  brought  before  the  ordinary  justices  in  eyre  or 
the  hundred-court.  It  was  before  this  court  of  the 
Jewish  Exchequer  that  in  1257  the  trial  of  Chief 
Rabbi  Elyas  of  London  took  place.  Moreover,  the 
court  assessed  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  the 
[  royal  treasury  in  reliefs  (comprising  one-third  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  Jew),  escheats  (forfeited  to 
the  king  for  capital  offenses),  fines  (for  licenses  and 
concessions),  and  tallages,  or  general  taxes  applied 
for  arbitrarily  by  the  king  (see  Tallage). 

In  connection  with  the  tallage,  the  justices  period¬ 
ically  ordered  a  “scrutiny  ”  of  the  lists  of  the  debts 
contained  in  the  archa  or  chest  in  which  Jewish  chiro¬ 
graphs  and  starrs  were  preserved.  The  chests  them¬ 
selves,  or  more  frequently  lists  of  the  debts  contained 
in  tliem.weresentup  for  “  scrutiny  ”  to  Westminster, 
where  the  justices  would  report  to  the  king  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  Jewry  to  bear  further  taliage.  In 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  number 
of  such  arclue  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  (see 
Archa).  Arrears  of  tallage  wei'e  continual!}'  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  if  not  paid  the  Jew’s  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  often  imprisoned  as  hostages,  or  he  him¬ 
self  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and  his  lands  and  chattels 
were  distrained. 

The  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  means 
which  enabled  the  kings  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
lesser  baronage,  who  therefore  claimed  in  1251  the 
right  to  elect  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Jews.  These 
were  at  first  men  of  some  distinction,  like  Hugh 
Bigod,  Philip  Basset,  and  Henry  de  Bath.  During  the 
early  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  justices  were  mainly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  later  on  they  were 
creatures  of  the  king’s  favorites,  as  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Passelewe.  During  Edward  I.  ’s  rule  justices 
held  their  posts  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in  1272 
and  1287  they  were  dismissed  for  corruption,  hand¬ 
some  presents  having  been  made  to  them,  nominally 
for  the  use  of  the  king,  in  order  to  expedite  the  legal 
proceedings.  The  court  did  not  survive  the  expul¬ 
sion,  though  cases  with  references  to  the  debts  of 
the  Jews  occurred  in  the  year-books  up  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. 

The  deeds  entered  in  the  Jewish  Exchequer  were 
mainly  the  chirographs  recording  and  the  starrs  an¬ 
nulling  indebtedness  to  the  Jews.  It  has  been  sug- 
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in-stud  that  the  notorious  Star  Chamber  received  its 
iKime  from  being  the  depository  for  the  latter  class 
of  deeds.  The  tax-lists  for  the  tallages 
Deeds  and  were  made  out  by  the  Jewish  assist- 
Cases.  ants  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  financial  condition 
of  each  Jew  on  the  list;  many  of  these  lists  still 
exist.  Various  pleas  entered  by  Jew  or  Christian 
dealt  with  the  rate  of  interest,  its  lapse  during  the 
minority  of  an  lieir,  the  alleged  forgeries  of  chiro¬ 
graphs,  and  the  like,  and  were  recorded  on  the  plea- 
rolls  of  the  Exchequer.  The  more  important  of 


the  Hebrew  terms  used  in  this  connection  and  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  tlie  historical  development  and 
of  the  ethical  significance  of  this  institution  see 
Anathema  and  Ban. 

Although  developed  from  the  Biblical  ban,  ex¬ 
communication,  as  employed  by  the  Babbis  during 
Talmudic  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
really  a  rabbinic  institution,  its  object  being  to  pre- 
serve  the  solidarity  of  tlie  nation  and  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Synagogue  by  enforcing  obedience 
to  its  mandates.  Still,  the  legal  instinct  of  the 
Rabbis  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  it  impossible  for 
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fin  the  Record  Office,  London.) 


these  have  recently  been  jointly  published  by  the 
Selden  Society  and  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 


England. 

Bibliography  :  Madox.  History  of  the  Exchequer,  i.  221- 
259,  London,  1709;  Gross,  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  ot  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Middle  Ayes,  in  Pave rs  of t h e  An Of  o- Jewish, 
Historical  Exposition,  188S,  pp.  170-&30 ;  Select  1 
and  Records  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer ,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg-. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  (Hebrew,  “  niddui,” 
“  herein  ”) :  The  highest  ecclesiastical  censure,  the 
exclusion  of  a  person  from  the  religious  community, 
which  among  the  Jews  meant  a  practical  prohibition 
of  all  intercourse  with  society.  For  the  etymology  of 


such  an  arbitrary  institution  to  become  dangerous, 
and  a  whole  system  of  laws  was  gradually  devel¬ 
oped,  bv  means  of  which  this  power  was  hedged  in 
and  controlled,  so  that  it  practically  became  one  of 
the  modes  of  legal  punishment  by  the  couit.  While 
it  did  not  entirely  lose  its  arbitrary  character,  since 
individuals  were  allowed  to  pronounce  tlie  ban  of 
excommunication  on  particular  occasions,  it  became 
chiefly  a  legal  measure  resorted  to  by  a  judicial 
court  for  certain  prescribed  offenses. 

The  Talmud  speaks  of  twenty -four  offenses  pun¬ 
ishable  by  excommunication  (Ber.  19a;  Yer.  M.  !£• 
iii.  1),  a  round  number  which  is  not  to  be  taken  lit- 
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erally.  Later  authorities  enumerate  the  twenty-four 
as  follows:  (1)  insulting  a  learned  man,  even  after 
his  death;  (2)  insulting  a  messenger  of  the  court; 
(3)  calling  an  Israelite  “  slave  ” ;  (4)  refusing  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  court  at  the  appointed 
Causes  of  time ;  (5)  dealing  lightly  with  an}r  of 
Excommu-  the  rabbinic  or  Mosaic  precepts;  (G) 
nication.  refusing  to  abide  b}>-  the  decision  of 
the  court;  (7)  keeping  in  one’s  posses¬ 
sion  an  animal  or  an  object  that  may  prove  injuri¬ 
ous  to  others,  such  as  a  savage  dog  or  a  broken  lad¬ 
der;  (S)  selling  one’s  real  estate  to  a  non-Jew  without 
assuming  the  responsibilit}r  for  any  injury  that  the 
non- Jew  may  cause  his  neighbors;  (9)  testifying 
against  one’s  Jewish  neighbor  in  a  non- Jewish  court, 
through  which  the  Jew  is  involved  in  a  loss  of  money 
to  which  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  by 
a  Jewish  court;  (10)  appropriation  by  a  priest 
whose  business  is  the  selling  of  meat,  of  the  priestly 
portions  of  all  the  animals  for  himself;  (11)  violating 
the  second  day  of  a  holiday,  even  though  its  observ¬ 
ance  is  only  a  custom  (“minhag”);  (12)  performing 
work  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  Passover ; 
(13)  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain;  (14)  causing 
others  to  profane  the  name  of  God  (“hillul  lia- 
shem”);  (15)  causing  others  to  eat  lioty  meat  out¬ 
side  of  Jerusalem ;  (16)  making  calculations  for  the 
calendar,  and  establishing  festivals  accordingly,  out¬ 
side  of  Palestine ;  (17)  putting  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  blind,  that  is  to  say,  tempting  one  to 
sin;  (IS)  preventing  the  community  from  perform¬ 
ing  some  religious  act;  (19)  selling  forbidden  (“terc- 
fah  ”)  meat  as  permitted  meat  (“  kaslier  ”) ;  (20)  omis¬ 
sion  by  a  “sliohet”  (ritual  slaughterer)  to  show  his 
knife  to  the  rabbi  for  examination;  (21)  self-abuse; 
(22)  engaging  in  business  intercourse  with  one’s  di¬ 
vorced  wife;  (23)  being  made  the  subject  of  scandal 
(in  the  case  of  a  rabbi) ;  (24)  excommunicating  one 
unjustly  (Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Talmud  Torah,  vi. 
14;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah,  334,  43). 

While  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  and  was  considered  a  legal  act,  the  procedure 
was  not  so  formal  or  so  rigorous  as  in  other  judicial 
cases.  Circumstantial  and  hearsay  evidence  and 
even  incompetent  witnesses  were  admitted,  thus 
preserving  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
Procedure,  character  of  the  procedure  (Yoreh 
De'ah,  l.c.,  Isserles’  gloss).  This  char¬ 
acteristic  was  still  further  emphasized  in  the  oc¬ 
casional  excommunications  which  were  inflicted  by 
individuals.  These  might  be  indefinite — as  when  a 
man  laid  the  ban  upon  any  one  who  possessed  articles 
stolen  from  him  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mislipat, 

71,  7),  or  upon  any  one  who  knew  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  case  in  which  he  was  involved  and  did 
not  come  to  court  to  testify  (ib.  28,  2)— or  definite, 
upon  a  particular  person,  as  when  a  learned  man  ex¬ 
communicated  one  who  insulted  him  (M.  K.  17a), 
or  when  a  master  excommunicated  a  pupil  who 
decided  a  law  in  his  presence  (Shab.  19a)  or  asked  him 
ridiculous  questions  (Men.  37a).  Some  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  creditor,  even  though  not 
a  scholar,  might  excommunicate  his  debtor  who  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  his  debt  (notes  to  Asheri,  M.  K.  iii.  10; 
Yoreh  De'ah,  l.c.  46). 

The  “niddui”  was  usually  imposed  for  a  period 


of  seven  days  (in  Palestine  thirty  days).  If  it  was 
inflicted  on  account  of  money  matters,  the  offender 
was  first  publicly  warned  (“liatra’ah”)  three  times, 
on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday  successively,  at 
the  regular  service  in  the  synagogue.  During  the 
period  of  niddui,  no  one  except  the  members  of  his 
immediate  household  was  permitted  to  associate 
with  the  offender,  or  to  sit  within  four  cubits  of 
him,  or  to  eat  in  his  company.  He 
The  was  expected  to  go  into  mourning 

Niddui.  and  to  refrain  from  bathing,  cutting 

his  hair,  and  wearing  shoes,  and  lie 
had  to  observe  all  the  laws  that  pertained  to  a 
mourner.  He  could  not  be  counted  in  the  number 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  public  religious 
function.  If  he  died,  a  stone  was  placed  on  his 
hearse,  and  the  relatives  were  not  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  ceremonies  customary  at  the  death  of  a 
kinsman,  such  as  the  tearing  of  garments,  etc.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  lessen  or  increase 
the  severity  of  the  niddui.  The  court  might  even 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  days,  forbid  all  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  offender,  and  exclude  his  children 
from  the  schools  and  his  wife  from  the  synagogue, 
until  he  became  humbled  and  willing  to  repent  and 
obey  the  court’s  mandates.  The  apprehension  that 
the  offender  might  leave  the  Jewish  fold  on  account 
I  of  the  severity  of  the  excommunication  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  court  from  adding  rigor  to  its  punishments 
so  as  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  authority  (Yo¬ 
reh  De'ah,  334,  1,  Isserles’  gloss;  compare  Ture 
Zaliab  and  Pi  the  Tesliubah,  ad  loc.). 

If  the  offense  was  in  reference  to  monetary  mat¬ 
ters,  or  if  the  punishment  was  inflicted  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  laws  were  more  lenient,  the  chief  pun¬ 
ishment  being  that  men  might  not  associate  with  the 
offender.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  ban 
was  raised  by  the  court.  If,  howTever,  the  excom¬ 
municate  showed  no  sign  of  penitence  or  remorse, 
the  niddui  might  be  renewed  once  and  again,  and 
finally  the  “herein,”  the  most  rigorous  form  of  ex- 
communication,  might  be  pronounced.  This  ex¬ 
tended  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  teach  the  offender  or  work 
The  Herein,  for  him,  or  benefit  him  in  any  way, 
except  when  he  was  in  need  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

A  milder  form  than  either  niddui  or  herem  was 
the  “nezifah.”  When  a  prominent  person,  such  as 
the  nasi  or  another  learned  man,  rebuked  one  with 
the  words,  “How  insolent  this  man  is!”  the  latter 
was  required  to  consider  himself  excommunicated 
for  one  day  (in  Palestine  for  seven  days).  During 
this  time  he  dared  not  appear  before  him  whom  he 
had  displeased.  He  had  to  retire  to  his  house,  speak 
little,  refrain  from  business  and  pleasure,  and  mani¬ 
fest  his  regret  and  remorse.  He  was  not  required, 
however,  to  separate  himself  from  society,  nor  was  he 
obliged  to  apologize  to  the  man  whom  he  had  in¬ 
sulted;  for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of 
The  nezifah  was  sufficient  apology  (M.  IC 
Nezifah.  16a ;  Yoreh  De'ah,  334, 14).  But  when 
a  scholar  or  prominent  man  actually 
pronounced  the  formal  niddui  on  one  who  had 
slighted  him,  all  the  laws  of  niddui  applied.  This 
procedure  Avas,  hoAvever,  much  discouraged  by  the  > 
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sa^es,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  proper  pride  for 
a  rabbi  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  never  pro¬ 
nounced  the  ban  of  excommunication  (M.  K.  17a). 
Mai  mo  u  ides  concludes  with  these  words  the  chapter 
on  the  laws  of  excommunication; 


“  Although  the  power  is  given  to  the  scholar  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  a  man  who  has  slighted  him,  it  is  not  praiseworthy  for  him 
to  employ  this  means  too  frequently.  He  should  rather  shut  his 
ears  to  the  words  of  the  ignorant  and  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
as  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  said,  *  Also  take  no  heed  unto  all 
words  that  are  spoken  ’  (Eccl.  vii.  21).  This  vras  the  custom  of 
the  early  pious  men,  who  would  not  answer  when  they  heard 
themselves  insulted,  but  would  forgive  the  insolent.  .  .  .  But 
this  humility  should  be  practised  only  when  the  insult  oc¬ 
curs  iu  private;  when  the  scholar  is  publicly  insulted,  he 
dares  not  forgive ;  and  if  he  forgive  he  should  be  punished,  for 
then  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Torah  that  he  must  revenge  until  the 
offender  humbly  apologizes”  (“Yad,”  Talmud  Torah,  vii.  13). 

See  Acosta,  Uriel;  Spinoza,  Baruch. 
Bibliography:  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Bann;  Duschak, 
StrafrechU  Vienna,  1869 ;  Mandl,  Der  Bann ,  Brunn,  1898  ; 
Abrahams,  Jeivish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages ,  Philadelphia, 
1896;  J.  Wiesner,  Der  Bann  in  Seiner  Geschichtlichen 
EntivicMung  auf  dem  Boden  des  Judenthums ,  1869. 
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EXECUTION :  Carrying  into  effect  the  decision 
of  a  court.  The  word  also  denotes  the  writ  entrust¬ 
ing  some  officer  of  the  law’  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  the  judgment  into  effect.  For  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  a  criminal  sentence  see  Capital  Pun¬ 
ishment  and  Stripes.  The  present  article  treats 
of  the  enforcement  of  judgments  in  civil  cases; 
another  part  of  the  subject  (dealing  with  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  is  satisfied  by  a  seizure  of  land) 
is  treated  under  Appraisement.  See  also  Bank¬ 


ruptcy  ;  Foreign  Attachment  ;  Garnishment. 

In  the  Slmllian  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  the  course 
of  procedure  is  as  follows:  After  judgment  has  been 
rendered  for  a  debt,  if  the  defendant  is  in  the  same 
town  or  within  a  short  distance,  no 


Delay  of  steps  are  taken  to  seize  his  property 
Execution,  until  he  has  been  notified,  so  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
a  new  trial.  When  the  time  for  “  opening  the  judg¬ 
ment”  has  expired,  the  court  waits  until  another 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday  have  elapsed.  On 
further  default  the  court  makes  out  a  writ,  known 
as“petihah”  (lit.  “opening”),  by  which  the  lesser 
ban  is  pronounced  against  the  debtor  for  ninety  days. 
On  further  default  the  court  makes  out  a  writ  for 


seizure  of  the  debtor’s  property — “  adrakta  ” — and  re¬ 
leases  him  from  the  ban ;  but  if  the  debtor  is  within 
one  (or  two)  day’s  journey,  this  is  not  done  before 
a  messenger  has  warned  him.  A  man’s  property  is 
but  a  suret}r  for  him  (B.  B.  174a),  and  the  surety 
should  not  be  the  first  attached.  The  ninety  clays 
are  given  (B.  K.  112b)  on  the  assumption  that  for 
thirty  days  the  defendant  will  seek  a  loan,  that  in 
the  next  thirty  days  he  will  endeavor  to  sell  the 
property,  and  that,  if  it  be  sold,  the  purchaser  will 
need  the  last  thirty  days  to  secure  the  purchase- 
money.  When  the  judgment  is  not  for  money,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  goods,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
land,  the  delay  of  ninety  days  is  inadmissible. 

The  adrakta  as  to  “  free  property  ”  (lands  of  the 
defendant  not  sold  or  encumbered)  is 


Forms 
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written  thus;  “  A  B  was  adjudged  to 
owe  [a  named  sum]  to  C  D,  and  not 
having  paid  voluntarily,  we  have  written  out  this 
execution  on  his  field  described  as  follows”  (then 


follow  the  appraisement  and  advertisement,  as  shown 
under  Appraisement)  ;  whereupon  the  bond,  if  such 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  is  torn  up. 

If  the  debtor  has  several  parcels  of  the  same  class 
of  property,  the  choice  as  to  which  of  them  shall  be 
“  extended  ”  to  the  creditor  at  an  appraisement  lies 
with  him,  not  with  the  creditor  (Hoshen  Mishpat, 
102,  2). 

When  no  free  property  can  be  found  the  adrakta 
is  written  thus;  “A  B  was  found  to  be  in  debt 
to  C  D  by  reason  of  a  bond  in  the  latter’s  hands. 
As  A  B  did  not  pay  voluntarily,  and  as  we  have 
not  found  any  free  property  of  his,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  torn  up  the  bond  held  by  C  D,  and  have 
given  to  said  C  D  the  power  to  search  and  seek  out 
and  lay  hands  on  all  property  of  A  B  that  he  can 
find,  including  all  lands  which  A  B  has  sold  from 
[a  named  time]  on,  said  C  D  has  power  to  levy  his 
claim  on  such  property.”  A  solemn  oath  is  exacted 
from  the  creditor,  following  Ketubot  87a  and  Slie- 
bu'ot  45b,  that  he  has  not  otherwise  collected,  nor 
released,  nor  sold  his  demand,  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
and,  under  a  later  institution,  the  debtor  is  called 
upon  to  take  a  rabbinical  oath  that  he  has  no  means 
of  payment.  So  far  the  Hoshen  Mishpat,  following 
a  variant  reading  in  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  169a),  has  been 
followed.  But  in  the  reading  used  by  Maimonides 
(“Yad,”  Malweh,  xxii.),  and  followed  in  printed 
editions  of  the  Talmud,  the  “tirpa”  (tearing  away) 
document  comes  first,  and  the  adrakta  afterward, 
the  latter  reciting  the  tearing  up  of  the  former. 

The  “  iggeret  sliuma  ”  (letter  of  appraisement),  by 
which  the  land  is  turned  over  to  the  creditor  or  to  a 
purchaser  at  execution,  recites  the  tearing  up  of  the 
last  preceding  document. 

The  debtor  can  avoid  the  pronouncement  of  the 
ban  and  other  proceedings  by  coming  forward  and 
surrendering  all  his  property,  taking  out  only  his 
exemptions.  But  under  an  institution  of  the  Geo- 
nitn'hecanbe  compelled  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  nothing  beyond  the  property 
exempted,  that  he  has  nothing  concealed  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  that  he  has  not  given  anything 
away  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be  returned 
to  him ;  and  he  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  apply  his 
future  earnings,  beyond  his  simple  wants,  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  91).  The  cred¬ 
itor  has  also  the  right  to  demand  the  proclamation 
of  the  ban  against  all  who  know,  and  do  not  inform 
him,  of  any  assets  belonging  to  the 
Case  of  debtor  (for  instance,  money  in  the 
Insolvent  hands  of  Gentiles;  ib.  100,  1,  on  ge- 
Debtor.  onic  authority).  When  the  debtor  is 
known  to  be  poor  and  honest,  and  the 
judge  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  creditor 
wishes  to  humiliate  him,  or  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him  to  make  him  surrender  his  wife  s  property 
or  borrow  the  money  at  heavy  interest  from  Gen¬ 
tiles,  the  court  should  not  exact  the  oath  {ib.  99,  4). 

In  passing  from  the  stay  of  judgment  to  levies  on 
land  the  writer  has  followed  the  Talmud  and  the 
codes.  But  in  practise  a  judgment  was  ordinarily 
satisfied  with  very  little  formality  out  of  the  debtor’s 
goods  and  chattels,  moneys  and  bonds,  and  this 
before  levying  either  on  “free”  or  on  “subject” 
lands.  Money  found  by  the  messenger  of  the  court 
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would  be  turned  over  at  once  to  the  creditor  toward 
payment  of  the  judgment;  goods  would  be  sold 
without  appraisement  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
like  manner.  Under  the  older  law  a  man  condemned 
for  tort  might  insist  that  the  creditor  after  judgment 
should  pay  himself  out  of  the  debtor’s  lands;  for 
the  Torah  says,  “  With  the  best  of  his  vineyard  .  .  . 
he  shall  make  restitution.  ”  But  in  the  later  practise, 
and  for  ordinary  debts,  the  lender  may  refuse  to 
levy  on  lands  at  all,  preferring  to  wait  till  the  debtor 
should  find  the  money  (ib.  101,  4).  Bonds  for  the 
payment  of  money  may  be  taken  in  execution,  but 
they  are  not  sold  ;  they  are  appraised  according  to 
the  solvency  of  the  obligors  and  according  to  the 
character  of  their  lands,  and  turned  over  to  the 
creditor  at  such  appraisement  (ib.  5,  based  only  on 
authorities  later  than  the  Talmud). 

The  presumption  prevails  that  all  goods  found  on 
the  debtor’s  premises  are  his.  But  when  third  par¬ 
ties  claim  them  against  the  execution  creditor,  this 
presumption  can  be  overcome  by  witnesses,  but  only 
when  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  it  is  customary  to 
lend  or  hire.  When  the  debtor  is  a  factor  engaged 
in  selling  goods  such  as  are  found  on  his  premises, 
there  is  no  longer  a  p resumption  that  the  goods  are 
his  (ib.  99,  2 ;  no  mode  of  trial  of  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  goods  is  indicated). 

Bibliography:  Shulhan  "Aruk,  Hoshcn  Mishpat,  97-105; 
Muimonicles,  Yad,  Jflaiwch :  Bloch,  Civil-Process  Oi'dnung, 
s.v.  Executions-Vcrfahren;  Judah  ben  Barzilai,  Sefer  ha- 
Shetarot. 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

EXECUTORS.  See  Will. 

EXETER :  County-seat  of  Devon,  England. 
The  first  Jew  mentioned  as  living  in  Exeter,  about 
1181,  paid  a  fine  of  10  marks  for  the  king  to  take 
charge  of  his  bonds.  A  number  of  Jews  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  paying  10  per  cent  of  the  debts  recovered 
through  the  law  courts  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  King  John;  one  of  these,  named  “  Deulecresse  le 
Eveske,”  appears  to  have  lent  money  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  Exeter.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Exeter  was  one  of  the  cities 
in  which  an  archa  was  kept,  with  two  Christian 
chirographers  and  two  Jews.  In  1275  the  Jewish 
cliirographers  were  accused  of  having  forged  a  char¬ 
ter,  but  were  acquitted.  At  the  expulsion  the  king 
seized  all  the  debts  still  owing  to  the  Jews  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  who  numbered  about  thirty-nine  families,  and 
who  were  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £1,058  4s.  2d., 
and  542  quarters  of  corn  worth  £180  13s.  4 cl.  A 
small  comm  uni  t\r  arose  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  still  exists,  and  worships 
in  the  synagogue  in  St.  Mary  Arches,  which  was 
founded  in  1763. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England ,  pp.  73, 
240,  37(5 ;  Select  Pleats  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer ,  ed.  Itigpr, 
pp.  83-84 ;  B.  L.  Abrahams,  in  Transactions  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England,  ii.  91 ;  M.  Margoliouth,  Jews 
of  Great  Britain ,  iii.  439-440. 

J. 

EXILARCH  (Aramaic,  Hebrew, 

WtiT)  or  nif)J  •  see  Hul.  92a,  ct  al.)  :  Title 
given  to  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  were  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  term  “golali”  (see  Jer.  xxviii.  6,  xxix. 
1;  Ezek.  passim)  or  “galut”  (Jer.  xxix.  22).  The 


chief  of  the  golali  or  prince  of  the  exiles  held  a 
position  of  honor  which,  recognized  by  the  state, 
carried  with  it  certain  definite  prerogatives,  and 
was  hereditary  in  a  family  that  traced  its  descent 
from  the  royal  Davidic  house.  The  origin  of 
this  dignify  is  not  known.  The  first  historical  doc¬ 
uments  referring  to  it  date  from  the  time  when 
Babylon  was  part  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  it  was 
preserved  uninterruptedly  during  the  rule  of  the 
Sassanids,  as  well  as  for  several  centuries  under 
the  Arabs. 

A  chronicle  of  about  the  year  800 — the  Seder 
‘Olam  Zuta — fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  early  history  of 
the  exilarch  by  constructing  an  account  according 
to  which  the  first  exilarch  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Jehoiacliin,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  house  of 
David,  whom  the  exilarclis  regarded  as  their  an¬ 
cestor.  The  captive  king’s  advancement  at  Evil- 
merodacli’s  court — that  curious  incident  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  with  which  the  narrative  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  closes  (II  Kings  xxv.  27)— 
was  apparently  regarded  l:y  the  author  of  the  Seder 
'Olam  Zuta  as  the  origin  of  the  exilarcliate.  Even 
without  any  authentic  genealogical 
Traced  to  tree  of  the  family  of  the  exilarclis,  it 
Jehoiachiii.  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
genealogical  connection  between  them 
and  King  Jehoiacliin,  since  a  list  including  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  descendants  of  the  king  is  given 
in  I  Cliron.  iii.  17  et  seq.  A  commentary  to  Chroni¬ 
cles  (ed.  Kirchheim,  p.  16)  dating  from  the  school 
of  Saadia  quotes  Judah  ibn  Kuraish  to  the  effect 
that  the  genealogical  list  of  the  descendants  of  David 
was  added  to  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
•  the  Second  Temple,  a  view  which  was  shared  by  the 
author  of  the  list  of  exilarclis  in  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta. 
This  list  has  been  synchronistically  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Second  Temple,  Sheclianiah  being 
mentioned  as  having  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple’s  destruction.  The  following  are  enumerated 
as  his  predecessors  in  office :  Salathiel,  Zerubbabel, 
Mesliullam,  Ilananiah,  Berecliiali,  Hasadiali,  Jesaiali, 
Obadiah,  and  Shemaiah,  all  of  which  names  are  also 
found  in  I  Cliron.  iii.  (compare  the  list  with  the  vari¬ 
ants  given  by  Lazarus  in  Brull’s  “  Jahrb.”  1890,  p. 
171).  The  names  of  the  next  two  prehistoric  exil- 
archs — if  that  term  may  be  used — Hezekiah  and 
Akkub,  are  also  found  at  the  end  of  the  Davidic 
list  in  Chronicles.  Then  follows  Nalnim,  with  whom 
the  authentic  portion  of  the  list  probably  begins, 
and  who  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  to  the  time  of 
the  Hadrianic  persecution  (135),  the  period  in  which 
are  found  the  first  allusions  in  traditional  literature 
to  the  existence  of  the  exilarcliic  dignity. 

In  the  account  referring  to  the  attempt  of  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  teacher  of  the  Law,  Hananiali,  nephew  of 
Joshua  b.  Hananiali,  to  render  the 

First  Babylonian  Jews  independent  of  the 
Historic  Palestinian  authorities,  a  certain  Alii- 
Mention.  jail  is  mentioned  as  the  temporal  head 
of  the  former,  probably,  therefore,  as 
exilarch  (Ber.  63a,  b),  while  another  source  substi¬ 
tutes  the  name  “Neliunyon”  for  “Aliijah”  (Yer. 
Sanli.  19a).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  person 
is  identical  with  the  Nahum  mentioned  in  the  list 
(Lazarus,  l.c.  p.  65).  The  danger  threatening  the 
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Palestinian  authority  was  fortunately  averted;  and 
about  the  same  time  11.  Nathan,  a  member  of  the 
Louse  of  exilarehs,  came  to  Palestine,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  scholarship  was  soon  classed  among  the  fore¬ 
most  tannaim  of  the  post-Hadrianic  time.  His 
Davidic  origin  suggested  to  K.  Mei’r  the  plan  of 
making  the  Babylonian  scholar  “nasi”  (prince)  in 
place  of  the  Hillelite  Simon  b.  Gamaliel.  But  the 
conspiracy  against  the  latter  failed  (Hor.  13b).  R. 
Nathan  was  subsequently  among  the  confidants  of 
the  patriarchal  house,  and  in  intimate  relations  with 
Himon  b.  Gamaliel’s  son  Judah  I.  R.  Meir’s  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  seems  to  have  led  Judah  I.  to  fear 
that  the  Babylonian  exilarch  might  come  to  Pales¬ 
tine  to  claim  the  office  from  Hillel’s  descendant. 
He  discussed  the  subject  with  the  Babylonian  scholar 
Hiyya,  a  prominent  member  of  his  school  (Hor .  lib), 
saying  that  he  would  pay  due  honor  to  the  exilarch 
should  the  latter  come,  but  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
nounce  the  office  of  nasi  in  his  favor  (Yer.  Kil.  32b). 
When  the  body  of  the  exilarch  Huna,  wTho  was  the 
first  incumbent  of  that  office  explicitly  mentioned 
as  such  in  Talmudic  literature,  was  brought  to  Pal¬ 
estine  during  the  time  of  Judah  I.,  Hiyya  drew  upon 
himself  Judah’s  deep  resentment  by  announcing  the 
fact  to  him  with  the  words  “Iluna  is  here”  (Yer. 
Kil.  32b).  A  tannaitic  exposition  of  Gen.  xlix.  10 
(Sanli.  5a)  which  contrasts  the  Babylonian  exilarehs, 
ruling  by  force,  with  Hillel’s  descendants,  teaching 
in  public,  evidently  intends  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
the  former.  But  Judah  I.  had  to  listen  at  his  own 
table  to  the  statement  of  the  youthful  sons  of  the 
above-mentioned  Hiyya,  in  reference  to  the  same 
tannaitic  exposition,  that  “the  Messiah  can  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  the  exilarcliate  at  Babylon  and  the  patri¬ 
archate  at  Jerusalem  shall  have  ceased”  (Sanh.  38a). 

Huna,  the  contemporary  of  Judah  I.,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  of  exilarehs  in  the  Seder  ‘Olam 
Zuta,  according  to  which  Nahum  was  followed  by 
his  brother  Jolianan;  then  came  Jo- 
Succession  lianan’s  sonSliapliat  (these  names  also 
of  are  found  among  the  Davidians  in  I 
Exilarehs.  Cliron.  iii.  22,  24),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Anan  (comp.  “  Anani,”I  Chron.  iii. 
24).  From  the  standpoint  of  chronology  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Anan  with  the  Huna  of  the  Talmud  ac¬ 
count  is  not  to  be  doubted;  for  at  the  time  of  his 
successor,  Nathan  ‘Ukban,  occurred  the  fall  of  the 
Arsacids  and  the  founding  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty 
(226  c.e.),  which  is  noted  as  follows  in  Seder  Olam 
Zuta :  “  In  the  year  166  [c.  234  c.e.]  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  the  Persians  advanced  upon  the 
Romans  ”  (on  the  historical  value  of  this  statement 
see  Lazarus,  l.c.  p.  33).  Nathan  ‘Ukban,  however, 
who  is  none  other  than  Mar  ‘Ukban,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Rab  and  Samuel,  also  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  the  scholars  of  Babylon  (see  Baclier, 
“Ag.  Bab.  Amor.”  pp.  34-36)  and,  according  to 
Sherira  Gaon  (who  quotes  Shab.  55a),  was  also  exil¬ 
arch.  As  ‘Ukban ’s  successor  is  mentioned  in  the  list 

his  son  Huna  (Huna  II.),  whose  chief  advisers  were 
Rab  (d.247)  and  Samuel  (d.  254),  and  in  whose  time 
Papa  b.  Nazor  destroyed  Neliardea.  Huna’s  son  and 
successor,  Nathan,  whose  chief  advisers  were  Judah 
b.  Ezekiel  (d.  299)  and  Sheslieth,  was  called,  like  his 
grandfather,  “Mar  ‘Ukban,”  and  it  is  lie,  the  second 
V.— 19 


exilarch  of  this  name,  whose  curious  correspondence 
with  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(Git.  7a;  see  Bacher,  l.c.  p.  72;  idem,  “Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.”  i.  9).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
(not  his  son,  as  stated  in  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta);  his 
leading  adviser  was  Shezbi.  The  “exilarch  Nehe- 
miali”  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (B.  M. 
91b);  he  is  identical  with  “Rabbanu  Nehemiah,” 
and  he  and  his  brother  “Rabbanu  ‘Ukban”  (Mar 
‘Ukban  II.)  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  sons  of  Rab’s  daughter  (hence  Huna  II.  was 
Rab’s  son-in-law)  and  members  of  the  house  of  the 
exilarehs  (Hul.  92a;  B.  B.  51b). 

According  to  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta,  in  Nehemiah  s 
time,  the  245th  year  (313  c.e.)  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  there  took  place  a  great  religious 
persecution  by  the  Persians,  of  which,  however, 
no  details  are  known.  Nehemiah  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mar  ‘Ukban  (III.),  whose  chief  advisers 
were  Rabbah  b.  Nahmani  (d.  323)  and  Adda.  He  is 
mentioned  as  “‘Ukban  b.  Nehemiah,  resh  galuta,” 
in  the  Talmud  (Shab.  56b;  B.  B.  55a).  This  Mar 
‘Ukban,  the  third  exilarch  of  that  name,  was  also 
calied  “Nathan,”  as  were  the  first  two,  and  has  been 
made  the  hero  of  a  legend  under  the  name  of 
“  Nathan  di  Zizuta  ”  (see  Shab.  56b).  The  conquest 
of  Armenia  (337)  by  Sapor  II.  is  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  as  a  historical  event  occurring  during  the 
time  of  Mar  ‘Ukban  III.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Huna  Mar  Huna  III.,  whose 
The  Mar  chief  advisers  were  Abaye  (d.  338) 
‘Ukbans.  and  Raba;  then  followed  Mar  ‘Uk- 
*  ban’s  son  Abba,  whose  chief  advisers 

were  Raba  (d.  352)  and  Rabina.  During  Abba’s  time 
King  Sapor  conquered  Nisibis.  The  designation  of 
a  certain  Isaac  as  resh  galuta  in  the  time  of  Aba}  e 
and  Raba  (Yeb.  115b)  is  due  to  a  clerical  error  (see 
Brull’s  “  Jahrb. ”  vii.  115).  Abba  was  succeeded  first 
by  his  son  Nathan  and  then  by  another  son,  Mar  Ka- 
hana.  The  latter’s  son  Huna  is  then  mentioned  as 
successor,  being  the  fourth  exilarch  of  that  name ; 
he  died  in  441,  according  to  a  trustworthy  source, 
the  “  Seder  Tannaim  wa-Amoraim.”  Hence  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ashi,  the  great  master  of  Suia, 
who  died  in  427.  In  the  Talmud,  however,  Huna 
b.  Nathan  is  mentioned  as  Ashi’s  contemporary, 
and  according  to  Sherira  it  was  he  who  was  Mar 
Kaliana’s  successor,  a  statement  which  is  also  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Talmud  (Zeb.  19a).  The  statement  of 
Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta  ought  perhaps  to  be  emended, 
since  Huna  was  probably  not  the  son  of  Mar  Kaliana, 
but  the  son  of  the  latter’s  elder  brother  Nathan. 

Huna  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mar  Zutra, 
whose  chief  adviser  was  Ahai  of  Dipliti,  the  same 
who  was  defeated  in  455  by  Ashi’s  son  Tabyomi 
(Mar)  at  the  election  for  director  of  the  school  of 
Sura.  Mar  Zutra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ka- 
hana  (Kahana  II.),  whose  chief  adviser  was  Rabina, 
the  editor  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (d.  499).  Then 
followed  two  exilarehs  by  the  same  name :  another 
son  of  Mar  Zutra,  Huna  V.,  and  a  grandson  of  Mar 
Zutra,  Huna  VI.,  the  son  of  Kahana.  Huna  V.  fell 
a  victim  to  the  persecutions  under  King  Peroz 
(Firuz),  being  executed,  according  to  Sherira,  in 
470 ;  Huna  VI.  was  not  installed  in  office  until  some 
time  later,  the  exilarcliate  being  vacant  during  the 
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persecutions  under  Peroz;  lie  died  in  508  (Slie- 
rira).  The  Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta  connects  with  the  birth 
of  his  son  Mar  Zutra  the  legend  that 
Per-  is  elsewhere  told  in  connection  with 
secutions  Bostanai’s  birth.  Mar  Zutra,  who 
Under  came  into  office  at  the  age  of  fif- 

Peroz  and  teen,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
Kobad.  into  which  Mazdak’s  communistic  at¬ 
tempts  had  plunged  Persia,  to  obtain 
by  force  of  arms  for  a  short  time  a  sort  of  polit¬ 
ical  independence  for  the  Jews  of  Babylon.  King 
Kobad,  however,  punished  him  by  crucifying  him 
on  the  bridge  of  Mahuza  (c.  520).  A  son  was  born 
to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  who  was  also  named 
“  Mar  Zutra.  ”  The  latter  did  not  attain  to  the  office 
of  exilarch,  but  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  became 
head  of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias,  under  the  title  of 
“  Besh  Pirka  ”  (’ ApxKpepEtdrTjg),  several  generations  of 
his  descendants  succeeding  him  in  this  office.  After 
Mar  Zutra ’s  death  the  exilarchate  of  Babylon  re¬ 
mained  unocupied  for  some  time.  Mar  Ahunai  lived 

in  the  period  succeeding  Mar  Zutra  II,  but  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  catastrophe  he  did  not 

dare  to  appear  in  public,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  even  then  ( c .  550)  he  really  acted  as  ex¬ 
ilarch.  At  any  rate  the  chain  of  succession  of  those 
who  inherited  the  office  was  not  broken.  The  names 
of  Kafnai  and  his  son  Haninai,  who  were  exilarclis 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  have  been 
preserved.  Haninai ’s  posthumous  son  Bostanai  was 
the  first  of  the  exilarclis  under  Arabic  rule. 

Bostanai  was  the  ancestor  of  the  exilarclis  who 
were  in  office  from  the  time  when  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  in  642,  down  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Through  him  the  splendor  of 
the  office  was  renewed  and  its  political  position 
made  secure.  His  tomb  in  Pumbedita  was  a  place 
of  worship  as  late  as  the  twelfth  centuiy,  according 
to  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Not  much  is  known  re¬ 
garding  Bostanai’s  successors  down  to  the  time  of 
Saadia  except  their  names;  even  the  name  of  Bos¬ 
tanai’s  son  is  not  known.  The  list  of  the  exilarclis 
down  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy  is  given  as 
follows  in  an  old  document  (Xeubauer,  “Mediaeval 
Jewish  Chronicles,”  i.  196):  “Bostanai,  Hanina  b. 
Adoi,  Hasdai  I.,  Solomon,  Isaac  Iskawi  L,  Judah 
Zakkai  (Babawai),  Moses,  Isaac  Iskawi  II.,  David  b. 
Judah,  Hasdai  II.”  Hasdai  I.  was  probably  Bos¬ 
tanai’s  grandson.  The  latter’s  son  Solomon  had  a 
deciding  voice  in  the  appointments  to  the  gaonate 
of  Sura  in  the  years  733  and  759  (Slierira  Gaon). 
Isaac  Iskawi  I.  died  very  soon  after  Solomon.  In 
the  dispute  between  David’s  sons  Anan  and  Hana- 
niah  regarding  the  succession  the  latter  was  victor; 
Anan  then  proclaimed  himself  anti-exilareli,  was 
imprisoned,  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  Karaites. 
His  descendants  were  regarded  by  the  Karaites  as 
the  true  exilarclis.  The  following  list  of  Karaite  ex- 
ilarchs,  father  being  succeeded  always  by  son,  is 
given  in  the  genealogy  of  one  of  these  “Karaite 
princes”:  Anan,  Saul,  Josiali,  Boaz,  Jehoshaphat, 
David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Hasdai,  Solomon  Asee 
Pinsker,  “Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  ii.  53).  Anan’s 
brother  Hananiah  is  not  mentioned  in  this  list. 
Judah  Zakkai,  who  is  called  “Zakkai  b.  Ahunai  ”  by 
Sherira,  had  as  rival  candidate  Natronai  b.  Habibai, 


who,  however,  was  defeated  and  sent  West  in  ban¬ 
ishment;  this  Natronai  was  a  great  scholar,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  while  in  Spain  wrote  the 
Talmud  from  memory.  David  b.  Judah  also  had 
to  contend  with  an  anti-exilareli,  Daniel  by  name 
The  fact  that  the  decision  in  this  dispute  rested  with 
the  calif  Al-Ma’mun  (825)  indicates  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  the  exilarchate.  David  b.  Judah,  who 
carried  off  the  victory,  appointed  Isaac  b.  Hiyya  as 
gaon  at  Pumbedita  in  833.  Preceding  Hasdai  II. ’s 
name  in  the  list  that  of  his  father  Natronai  must  be 
inserted.  Both  are  designated  as  exilarclis  in  a 
geonic  responsum  (Harkavy,  “Responsen  der  Geo- 
nim,”  p.  389). 

‘Ukba  is  mentioned  as  exilarch  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  Hasdai  II. ;  he  was  deposed  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Kolien  Zedek,  gaon  of  Pum- 
Deposition  bedita,  but  was  reinstated  in  918  on 
of  ‘Ukba.  account  of  some  Arabic  verses  with 
which  he  greeted  the  calif  Al-Mukta- 
dir.  He  was  deposed  again  soon  afterward,  and  fled 

to  Kairwan,  where  he  was  treated,  with  great  honor. 

After  a  short  interregnum  ‘Ukba’s  nephew,  David 
b.  Zakkai,  became  exilarch ;  but  he  had  to  contend 
for  nearly  two  years  with  Kohen  Zedek:  before  he 
was  finally  confirmed  in  his  power  (921).  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  Saadia’s  call  to  the  gaonate  of  Sura  and 
his  controversy  with  David,  the  latter  has  become 
one  of  the  best-known  personages  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  Saadia  had  David’s  brother  Josiah  (Al- 
Hasan)  elected  anti-exilareli  in  930,  but  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  banished  to  Chorasan.  David  b. 
Zakkai  was  the  last  exilarch  to  play  an  important 
part  in  history.  He  died  a  few  years  before  Saadia ; 
his  son  Judah  died  seven  months  afterward.  Judak 
left  a  son  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  twelve  years 
of  age,  whom  Saadia  took  into  his  house  and  edu¬ 
cated.  His  generous  treatment  of  the  grandson  of 
his  former  adversary  was  continued  until  Saadia’s 
death  in  942.  Only  a  single  entry  has  been  pre¬ 
served  regarding  the  later  fortunes  of  the  exilarchate. 
When  Gaon  Hai  died  in  1038,  nearly  a  century  after 
Saadia’s  death,  the  members  of  his  academy  could 
not  find  a  more  worthy  successor  than  the  exilarch 
Hezekiah,  a  descendant,  perhaps  a  great-grandson, 
of  David b.  Zakkai;  he  thereafter  filled  both  offices. 
But  two  3rears  later,  in  1040,  Hezekiah,  who  was  the 
last  exilarch  and  also  the  last  gaon,  fella  victim  to  ca¬ 
lumny.  He  was  cast  into  prison  and  tortured ;  two  o  f 
his  sons  fled  to  Spain,  where  they  found  refuge  with 
Joseph,  the  son  and  successor  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid. 
Hezekiah  himself,  on  being  liberated  from  prison, 
became  head  of  the  academy,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  by  a  contemporary  in  1046  (“  J.  Q.  R.”  xv.  80). 

The  title  of  exilarch  is  found  occasionally  even  af¬ 
ter  the  Babylonian  exilarchate  had  ceased.  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (commentary  to  Zeeli.  xii.  7)  speaks  of  the 
“Davidic  house”  at  Bagdad  (before 
Later  1140),  calling  its  members  the  “heads 
Traces.  of  the  Exile.”  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
in  1170  mentions  the  exilarch  Hasdai, 
among  whose  pupils  was  the  subsequent  pseudo- 
Messiah  David  Alroy,  and  Hasdai’s  son,  the  exilarch 
Daniel.  Petliahiah  of  Regensburg  also  refers  to  the 
latter,  but  under  the  name  of  “  Daniel  b.  Solomon  ” ; 
hence  it  must  be  assumed  that  Hasdai  was  also 
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called  “Solomon.”  Al-Harizi  (after  1216)  met  at 
Mosul  a  descendant  of  tlie  house  of  David,  whom  he 
calls  “David,  the  head  of  the  Exile.”  A  long  time 
previously  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  house  of  ex- 
ilarclis  had  attempted  to  revive  in  Egypt  the  dignity 
of  exilarch  which  had  become  extinct  in  Babylon. 
This  was  David  b.  Daniel;  he  came  to  Egypt  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  in  1081,  and  was  proclaimed  ex¬ 
ilarch  by  the  learned  Jewish  authorities  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  who  wished  to  divert  to  Egypt  the  leadership 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Babylon.  A  contemporary 
document,  the  Megillah  of  the  Palestinian  “gaon” 
Abiathar,  gives  an  authentic  account  of  this  episode 
of  the  Egyptian  exilarcliate,  which  ended  with  the 
downfall  of  David  b.  Daniel  in  1094  (“  J.  Q.  R.”  xv. 
80  et  seq.).  Descendants  of  the  house  of  exilarchs 
were  living  in  various  places  long  after  the  office 
became  extinct.  A  descendant  of  Ilezekiah,  “  Hiy  ya” 
by  name,  with  the  surname  Al-Da’udi,  indicative 
of  his  origin,  died  in  1154  in  Castile  (Abraham  ibn 
Da’ud).  Several  families,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 

century,  traced,  their  descent  back  to  Josiali,  tlie 

brother  of  David  b.  Zakkai  who  had  been  banished 
to  Chorasan  (see  the  genealogies  in  Lazarus,  l.c.  pp. 
ISO  et  seq. ).  The  descendants  of  the  Karaite  exilarchs 
have  been  referred  to  above. 

The  history  of  the  exilarcliate  falls  naturally  into 
two  periods,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Arabic  rule  in  Babylonia. 
As  shown  above,  the  first  period  is  not  accessible  to 
the  light  of  historical  research  before  tlie  middle  of 
the  second  Christian  century.  There 
Develop-  are  no  data  whatever  for  a  working 
ment  and  hypothesis  regarding  the  beginnings 
Or-  of  the  office.  It  can  merely  be  said  in 
ganization.  general  that  the  golali,  the  Jews  liv¬ 
ing  in  compact  masses  in  various  parts 
of  Babylon,  tended  gradually  to  unite  and  effect 
an  organization,  and  that  this  tendency,  together 
with  the  high  regard  in  which  the  descendants  of 
the  house  of  David  living  in  Babylon  were  held, 
brought  it  about  that  a  member  of  this  house  was 
recognized  as  “head  of  the  golali.”  The  dignity  be¬ 
came  hereditary  in  this  house,  and  was  finally  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  state,  and  hence  became  an  estab¬ 
lished  political  institution,  first  of  the  Arsacid  and 
then  of  the  Sassanid  empire.  Such  was  the  ex- 
ilarchate  as  it  appears  in  Talmudic  literature,  the 
chief  source  for  its  history  during  the  first  period, 
and  from  which  come  the  only  data  regarding  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the  exilarcliate.  For  the 
second,  the  Arabic,  period,  there  is  a  very  important 
and  trustworthy  description  of  the  institution  of  the 
exilarcliate,  which  will  be  translated  further  on ; 
this  description  is  also  important  for  the  first  period, 
because  many  of  the  details  may  be  regarded  as  sur¬ 
vivals  from  it.  The  characteristics  of  the  first 
period  of  the  exilarcliate,  as  gathered  from  signifi¬ 
cant  passages  of  Talmudic  literature,  will  first  be 
noted. 

In  accordance  'with  the  character  of  Talmudic 
tradition  it  is  the  relation  of  the  exilarchs  to  the 
heads  and  members  of  the  schools  that  is  especially 
referred  to  in  Talmudic  literature.  The  Seder  ‘Olam 
Zuta,  the  chronicle  of  the  exilarchs  that  is  the 
most  important  and  in  many  cases  the  only  source 


of  information  concerning  their  succession,  has  also 
preserved  chiefly  the  names  of  those  scholars  who 
had  certain  official  relations  with  the 
Relations  respective  exilarchs.  The  phrase  used 
with,  the  in  this  connection  (“  hakamim  deba- 
Academies.  ruliu,”  the  scholars  directed  him)  is 
the  stereotyped  phrase  used  also  in 
connection  with  the  fictitious  exilarchs  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Second  Temple;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  occurs  without  the  specific  mention 
of  names — a  fact  in  favor  of  the  historicalness  of 
those  names  that  are  given  for  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies.  The  authenticity  of  the  names  of  the  amo- 
raim  designated  as  the  scholars  “  guiding  ”  the  sev¬ 
eral  exilarchs,  is,  in  the  case  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  text  is  beyond  dispute,  supported  by 
internal  chronological  evidence  also.  Some  of  the 
Babylonian  amoraim  were  closely  related  to  the 
house  of  the  exilarchs,  as,  for  example,  Rabba  b. 
Abuha,  whom  Gaon  Slierira,  claiming  Davidian  de¬ 
scent,  named  as  his  ancestor.  Rahman  b.  Jacob  (d. 

320)  also  ‘became  closely  connected,  •with,  the  house 

of  the  exilarchs  through  his  marriage  with  Rabba  b. 
Abulia's  daughter,  the  proud  Yaltha;  and  he  owed 
to  this  connection  perhaps  his  office  of  chief  judge 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  Huna,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Sura,  recognized  Rahman  b.  Jacob’s  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  of  the  Law  by  saying  that  Mail¬ 
man  was  very  close  to  the  “  gate  of  the  exilarch  ” 
(“baba  di  resh  galuta  ”),  where  many  cases  were  de¬ 
cided  (B.  B.  65b).  The  term  “dayyane  di  baba” 
(judges  of  the  gate),  which  was  applied  in  the  post- 
Talmudic  time  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  the 
exilarch,  is  derived  from  the  phrase  just  quoted 
(comp.  Harkavy,  l.c.).  Two  details  of  Rahman  b. 
Jacob’s  life  cast  light  on  his  position  at  the  court 
of  the  exilarch :  he  received  the  two  scholars  Hisda 
and  Rabba  b.  Huna,  who  had  come  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  the  exilarch  (Suk.  10b) ;  and  when  the  ex¬ 
ilarch  was  building  a  new  house  he  asked  Rahman 
to  take  charge  of  the  placing  of  the  mezuzah  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law  (Men.  33a). 

The  scholars  who  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of 
the  exilarch  were  called  “  scholars  of  the  house  of 
the  exilarch ”(“ rabbanan  di-be  resh  galuta”).  A 
remark  of  Samuel,  the  head  of  the  school  of  Reliar- 
dea,  shows  that  they  wore  certain  badges  on  their 
garments  to  indicate  their  position  (Shab.  58a). 

Once  a  woman  came  to  Rahman  b. 
Retinue  Jacob,  complaining  that  the  exilarch 
of  the  and  the  scholars  of  his  court  sat  at  the 
Exilarch.  festival  in  a  stolen  booth  (Suk.  31a), 
the  material  for  it  having  been  taken 
from  her.  There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  annoy¬ 
ances  and  indignities  the  scholars  had  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  exilarchs’  servants  (Git.  67b, 
the  case  of  Amram  the  Pious;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  38b, 
of  Hiyya  of  Parwa;  Shab.  121b,  of  Abba  b.  Mar¬ 
ta).  The  modification  of  ritual  requirements 
granted  to  the  exilarchs  and  their  households  in 
certain  concrete  cases  is  characteristic  of  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  law  (see  Pes.  76b,  Levi  b.  Sisi; 
Hul.  59a,  Rab;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  72b,  Rabba  b.  Huna;  ‘Er. 
lib,  Rahman  versus  Sheshet;  ‘Er.  39b,  similarly; 
M.  K.  12a,  Hanan;  Pes.  40b,  Pappai).  Once 
when  certain  preparations  which  the  exilarch  was 
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making  in  his  park  for  alleviating  the  strictness  of 
the  Sabbath  law  were  interrupted  by  Baba  and  his 
pupils,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Jer.  iv.  22, 
“  They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge”  (‘Er_  26a).  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  questions,  partly  halakic  and 
exegetical  in  nature,  which  the  exilarch  laid  before 
his  scholars  (to  Iluna,  Git.  7a;  Yeb.  61a;  Sank.  44a; 
to  Ihibba  b.  Huna,  Shab.  115b ;  to  Hamnuna,  Sliab. 
119a).  Details  are  sometimes  given  of  lectures  that 
were  delivered  “  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  the 
exilarch”  (“pitha  di-be  resh  galuta”;  see  Hul.  84b; 
Bezali  23a;  Shab.  126a;  M.  K.  24a).  These  lectures 
were  probably  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  assem¬ 
blies,  which  brought  many  representatives  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  Judaism  to  the  court  of  the  exilarch  after 
the  autumnal  festivals  (on  Sabbath  Lek  Leka,  as 
Sherira  says ;  comp.  ‘Er.  59a). 

The  luxurious  banquets  at  the  court  of  the  ex¬ 
ilarch  were  well  known.  An  old  anecdote  was  re¬ 
peated  in  Palestine  concerning  a  splendid  feast  which 
the  exilarch  once  gave  to  the  tanna  Judah  b.  Batkyra 
at  Nisibis  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lam. 

R.  iii.  16).  Another  stoiy  told  in  Pal- 
Etiquette  (  estine  (Yer.  Meg.  74b)  relates  that  an 
of  the  Resh  exilarch  had  music  in  his  house  morn- 
Galuta’s  ing  and  evening,  and  that  Mar  'Ukba, 

Court.  who  subsequently  became  exilarch, 
sent  him  as  a  warning  this  sentence 
from  Hosea:  “Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as 
other  people.”  The  exilarch  Nehemiali  is  said  to 
have  dressed  entirely  in  silk  (Shab.  20b,  according 
to  the  correct  reading ;  see  Rabbinowicz,  “  Dikduke 
Soferim  ”). 

The  Talmud  says  almost  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
personal  relations  of  the  exilarclis  to  the  royal  court. 
One  passage  relates  merely  that  Huna  b.  Nathan  ap¬ 
peared  before  Yezdegerdl.,  who  with  his  own  hands 
girded  him  with  the  belt  which  was  the  sign  of  the 
exilarch ’s  office.  There  are  also  two  allusions  dating 
from  an  earlier  time,  one  by  Hiyya,  a  Babylonian 
living  in  Palestine  (Yer.  Ber.  5a),  and  the  other  by 
Addab.  Aliaba,  one  of  Rab’s  earlier  pupils  (Slieb. 
6b;  Yer.  Slieb.  32d),  from  which  it  seems  that  the 
exilarch  occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  state  when  he  appeared  at 
the  court  first  of  the  Arsacids,  then  of  the  Sassanids. 
An  Arabic  writer  of  the  ninth  century  records  the 
fact  that  the  exilarch  presented  a  gift  of  4.000  dir¬ 
hems  on  the  Persian  feast  of  Naur uz  (see  “R.  E.  J.” 
viii.  122).  Regarding  the  functions  of  the  exilarch 
as  the  chief  tax-collector  for  the  Jewish  population, 
there  is  the  curious  statement,  preserved  only  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  (Yer.  Sotali  20b,  bottom),  that 
once,  in  the  time  of  Huna,  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Sura,  the  exilarch  was  commanded  to  furnish  as 
much  grain  as  would  fill  a  room  of  40  square  ells. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  exilarch  was 
the  appointment  of  the  judge.  Both  Rab  and  Sam¬ 
uel  said  (Sanli.  5a)  that  the  judge  who 
Juridical  did  not  wish  to  be  held  personally  re- 
Functions.  sponsible  in  case  of  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  would  have  to  accept  liis  ap¬ 
pointment  from  the  house  of  the  exilarch.  When  Bab 
went  from  Palestine  to  Nehardea  he  was  appointed 
overseer  of  the  market  by  the  exilarch  (Yer.  B.  B.  15b, 


top).  The  exilarch  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
also.  Aha  b.  Jacob,  a  contemporary  of  Rab  (comp. 
Git.  31b),  was  commissioned  by  the  exilarch  to  take 
charge  of  a  murder  case  (Sank.  27a,  b).  The  story 
found  fin  B.  Iv.  59a  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  police  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  followers  of 
the  exilarch  in  the  time  of  Samuel.  From  the  same 
time  dates  a  curious  dispute  regarding  the  etiquette 
of  precedence  among  the  scholars  greeting  the  ex¬ 
ilarch  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  68a).  The  exilarch  had  certain 
privileges  regarding  real  property  (B.  K.  102b;  B. 
B.  36a).  It  is  a  specially  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
certain  cases  the  exilarch  judged  according  to  the 
Persian  law  (B.  K.  5Sb);  and  it  was  the  exilarch 
‘Ukba  b.  Nehemiali  who  communicated  to  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Pumbedita,  Rabbah  b.  Nahmai, 
three  Persian  statutes  which  Samuel  recognized  as 
binding  (B.  B.  55a). 

A  synagogal  prerogative  of  the  exilarch  was 
mentioned  in  Palestine  as  a  curiosity  (Yer.  Sotali 
22a):  The  Torah  roll  was  carried  to  the  exilarch, 
while  every  one  else  had  to  go  to  the  Torah  to  read 
from  it.  This  prerogative  is  referred  to  also  in  the 
account  of  the  installation  of  the  exilarch  in  the 
I  Arabic  period,  and  this  gives  color  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  ceremonies,  as  recounted  in  this  docu¬ 
ment,  were  based  in  part  on  usages  taken  over  from 
the  Persian  time.  The  account  of  the  installation 
of  the  exilarch  is  supplemented  by  further  details 
in  regard  to  the  exilarcliate  which  are  of  great 
historical  value.  Following  is  a  translation  of  a 
portion  of  this  account,  written  by  Nathan  lia-Babli 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  included  in  Abraham 
Zacuto’s  “Yuhasin”  and  in  Neubauer’s  “Mediaeval 
Jewish  Chronicles,”  ii.  83  et  seq. ; 

“  The  members  of  the  two  academies  [Sura  and  Pumbedita], 
led  by  the  two  heads  [the  geonim]  as  well  as  by  the  leaders 
of  the  community,  assemble  in  the  house  of  an  especially 
prominent  man  before  the  Sabbath  on  which 
Installation  the  installation  of  the  exilarch  is  to  take  place. 
Ceremonies.  The  first  homage  is  paid  on  Thursday  in  the 
synagogue,  the  event  being  announced  by 
trumpets,  and  every  one  sends  presents  to  the  exilarch  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  means.  The  leaders  of  the  community  and  the 
wealthy  send  handsome  garments,  jewelry,  and  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  vessels.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  exilarch  gives  great 
banquets.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  the  nobles  of  the 
community  call  for  him  and  accompany  him  to  the  synagogue. 
Here  a  wooden  platform  covered  entirely  with  costly  cloth  has 
been  erected,  under  which  a  picked  choir  of  sweet-voiced  youths 
well  versed  in  the  liturgy  has  been  placed.  This  choir  responds 
to  the  leader  in  prayer,  who  begins  the  service  with  ‘  Baruk 
she-amar.’  After  the  morning  prayer  the  exilarch,  who  until 
now  has  been  standing  in  a  covered  place,  appears ;  the  whole 
congregation  rises  and  remains  standing  until  he  has  taken  his 
place  on  the  platform,  and  the  two  geonim,  the  one  from  Sura 
preceding,  have  taken  seats  to  his  right  and  left,  each  making 
an  obeisance. 

“  A  costly  canopy  has  been  erected  over  the  seat  of  the  exilarch. 
Then  the  leader  in  prayer  steps  in  front  of  the  platform  and,  in 
a  low  voice  audible  only  to  those  close  by,  and  accompanied  by 
the  1  Amen  ’  of  the  choir,  addresses  the  exilarch  with  a  bene¬ 
diction,  prepared  long  beforehand.  Then  the  exilarch  delivers 
a  sermon  on  the  text  of  the  week  or  commissions  the  gaon  of 
Sura  to  do  so.  After  the  discourse  the  leader  in  prayer  recites 
the  Kaddish,  and  when  he  reaches  the  words  ‘during  your  life 
and  in  your  days,’  he  adds  the  words  ‘and  during  the  life  of  our 
prince,  the  exilarch.’  After  the  Kaddish  he  blesses  the  exilarch, 
the  two  heads  of  the  schools,  and  the  several  provinces  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  academies,  as  well  as  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  been  of  especial  service  in  this  direction.  Then 
the  Torah  is  read.  When  the  ‘  Kohen  ’  and  ‘  Levi 1  have  finished 
reading,  the  leader  in  prayer  carries  the  Torah  roll  to  the  exilarch, 
the  whole  congregation  rising  ;  the  exilarch  takes  the  roll  in  his 
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hands  and  reads  from  it  while  standing.  The  two  heads  of  the 
schools  also  rise,  and  the  gaon  of  Sura  recites  the  targum  to  the 
passage  read  by  the  exilarch.  When  the  reading  of  the  To¬ 
rah  is  completed,  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  the  exilarch. 
After  the  k  Musaf 1  prayer  the  exilarch  leaves  the  synagogue, 
and  all,  singing,  accompany  him  to  his  house.  After  that  the 
exilarch  rarely  goes  beyond  the  gate  of  his  house,  where  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  community  are  held  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast- 
days.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  house,  he 
does  so  only  in  a  carriage  of  state,  accompanied  by  a  large  ret¬ 
inue.  If  the  exilarch  desires  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king,  he 
llrst  asks  permission  to  do  so.  As  he  enters  the  palace  the  king’s 
servants  hasten  to  meet  him,  among  whom  he  liberally  distrib¬ 
utes  gold  coin,  for  which  provision  has  been  made  beforehand. 
AY  hen  led  before  the  king  his  seat  is  assigned  to  him.  The  king 
then  asks  what  he  desires.  He  begins  with  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  words  of  praise  and  blessing,  reminds  the  king  of  the 
customs  of  his  fathers,  gains  the  favor  of  the  king  with  appro¬ 
priate  words,  and  receives  written  consent  to  his  demands; 
thereupon,  rejoiced,  he  takes  leave  of  the  king.” 

In  regard  to  Nathan  ha-Babli’s  additional  account 
as  to  the  income  and  the  functions  of  the  exilarch 
(which  refers,  however,  only  to  the 
Income  and  time  of  the  narrator),  it  may  be  noted 
Privileges,  that  he  received  taxes,  amounting 
altogether  to  700  gold  denarii  a  year, 
chiefly  from  the  provinces  Nahrawan,  Farsistan, 
and  Hoi  wan. 

The  Mohammedan  author  of  the  ninth  century, 
Al-Jahiz,  who  has  been  referred  to  above,  makes 
special  mention  of  the  shofar,  the  wind-instrument 
which  was  used  when  the  exilarch  (“  ras  al-jalut  ”) 
excommunicated  any  one.  The  punishment  of  ex- 
communication,  continues  the  author,  is  the  only 
one  which  in  Mohammedan  countries  the  exilarch  of 
the  Jews  and  the  catholicos  of  the  Christians  may 
pronounce,  for  they  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  in¬ 
flicting  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  flogging 
(“R.  E.  J.”  viii.  122  et  seq.).  Another  Mohammedan 
author  reports  a  conversation  that  took  place  in  the 
eighth  century  between  a  follower  of  Islam  and  the 
exilarch,  in  which  the  latter  boasted:  “Seventy 
generations  have  passed  between  me  and  King 
David,  yet  the  Jews  still  recognize  the  prerogatives 
of  my  royal  descent,  and  regard  it  as  their  duty  to 
protect  me ;  but  you  have  slain  the  grandson  [Husain] 
of  your  prophet  after  one  single  generation  ”  (ib. 
p.  125).  The  son  of  a  previous  exilarch  said  to  an¬ 
other  Mohammedan  author;  “I  formerly  never  rode 
by  Kerbela,  the  place  where  Husain  was  martyred, 
without  spurring  on  my  horse,  for  an  old  tradition 
said  that  on  this  spot  the  descendant  of  a  prophet 
would  be  killed;  only  since  Husain  has  been  slain 
there  and  the  prophecy  has  thus  been  fulfilled  do 
I  pass  leisurely  by  the  place  ”  (ib,  p.  123).  This  last 
story  indicates  that  the  resh  galuta  had  by  that  time 
become  the  subject  of  Mohammedan  legend,  other 
examples  also  being  cited  by  Goldziher.  That  the 
personage  of  the  exilarch  was  familiar  to  Moham¬ 
medan  circles  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Rab- 
biiiite  Jews  were  called  “  Jaluti,77  that  is,  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  exilarch,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Karaites  (ib.).  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century,  not  long  before  the  extinction  of  the  ex- 
ilarchate,  Ibn  Hazam,  a  fanatic  polemicist,  made  the 
following  remark  in  regard  to  the  dignity:  “The 
ras  al-jalut  has  no  power  whatever  over  the  Jews 
or  over  other  persons;  he  has  merely  a  title,  to 
which  is  attached  neither  authority  nor  preroga¬ 
tives  of  any  kind 77  (ib.  p.  125). 


Curiously  enough  the  exilarchs  are  still  mentioned 
in  the  Sabbath  services  of  the  Ashkenazim  ritual. 
The  Aramaic  prayer  “  Yekum  Purkan,77  which  was 
used  once  in  Babylon  in  pronouncing  the  blessing 
upon  the  leaders  there,  including  the  “reshe  gal- 
wata 77  (the  exilarchs),  is  still  recited  in  most  syna¬ 
gogues.  The  Jews  of  the  Sephardic  ritual  have  not 
preserved  this  anachronism,  nor  was  it  retained  in 
most  of  the  Reform  synagogues  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  iv.,  v.,  vi.;  Felix  Lazarus,  Die 
HLiupter  der  Vertriebenen ,  in  Briill’s  Jahrb.  1890;  Jacob 
Reifman,  Resh  Galuta ,  in  Bihkurim ,  1864 ;  Abr.  ^Krochmal, 
Perushim  we-Haggahot  le-Talmud  BablU  pp.  5-68;  Lem¬ 
berg,  1881 ;  S.  Funk,  DieJuden  in  Babylnnien ,  Berlin,  1902 : 
Goldziher,  Renseignements  de  Source  Musulmane  sur  la 
Dignite  du  Resch-Galuta ,  in  R.  E.  J.  1884,  pp.  121-125  : 
Brail’s  Jahrb.  v.  94  etseq. ;  S.  Jona,  I.  Baste  Galuta ,  in  Ves- 
sillo  Israelitico ,  1883-86 ;  Seder  ‘ Olam  Zuta ,  in  Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  ii.  68  et  seq. 
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EXILE  ;  The  translation  of  “  goleh  77  (II  Sam.  xv. 
19)  and  “zo‘eli”  (Isa.  li.  14)  in  the  English  versions; 
it  also  occurs  as  a  translation  of  “galut77  (Isa.  xx. 
4)  and  “  golali 77  (Ezek.  xii.  4,  11 ;  Ezra  viii.  35)  in 
the  Revised  Version  (where  the  Authorized  Version 
uses  “  captives  ”  and  “  captivity  ”).  See  Banish¬ 
ment;  Captivity;  Diaspora, 
j.  K. 

EXODUS  (’E ijodos,  lit.  “way  out77):  The  depar¬ 
ture,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  land  of  Egypt.— Biblical  Data:  Having 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Israelites  were 
enslaved  and  oppressed  in  various  ways  by  a  “  new 
king77  who  “knew  not  Joseph.77  Alarmed  at  their 
increase,  he  determined  to  prevent  their  becoming 
strong  enough  to  act  decisively  against  Egypt  in 
case  of  war.  Moses,  who  after  various  vicissitudes 
had  been  summoned  from  Midian  to  demand  his 
people’s  freedom  “to  depart  and  serve  Yhwh,77 
and  had  brought  ten  Plagues  upon  the  king  and  his 
people,  was  finally  bidden  by  Pharaoh  to  lead  the 
Hebrews  out  of  the  death-ridden  land.  More  than 
six  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men,  not  count¬ 
ing  women  and  children  and  the  “mixed  mul¬ 
titude,77  with  their  cattle  and  other  property,  marched 
out  in  one  night  from  Rameses  in  the  direction  of 
Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  3S ;  xxxviii.  26 ;  Num.  i.  46,  ii. 
82,  xi.  21,  xii.  37,  xxvi.  51) ;  then,  leaving  this  latter 
station,  they  encamped  at  Etham,  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  For  God  had  resolved  not  to  conduct  them 
along  the  nearer  route,  “  the  road  of  the  Philistine 77 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  Hebr.),  fearing  they  might  regret  and 
retreat  to  Egypt  Yvhen  war  (against  the  Philistines) 
became  necessaiy.  So  Yhwh  commanded  Moses  to 
lead  them  back  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
“  between  Migdol  and  the  [Bed]  sea 77  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  retrogressive  movement  would  encourage 
Pharaoh  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The  Egyptian 
king,  in  fact,  starts  out  with  horse  and  600  chariots 
and  a  vast  army  to  recapture  the  Israelites.  He 
comes  upon  them  “at  Pi-hahiroth  before  Baal-ze- 
phon 77  (Ex.  xiv.  9),  Terrified,  the  Israelites  cry  out 
to  Yhwh,  and  reproach  Moses  for  having  brought 
them  there  to  die,  though  graves  in  plenty  might 
have  been  found  in  Egypt.  Then  the  help  of  Yhwh 
is  miraculously  manifested.  They  pass  dry-shod 
over  the  sea,  which  divided  at  the  lifting  of  Moses’ 
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staff  and  the  blowing  of  a  strong  east  wind.  The 
Egyptians,  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  “angel  of  God,”  pursue  after 
them,  but  the  returning  waters  sweep  their  king 
and  all  his  hosts  to  a  watery  grave  (Ex.  xiv.,  xv.). 

- Critical  View :  That  the  events  narrated  in 

Exodus  can  not  be  historical  in  all  their  details  has 
been  generally  conceded.  The  numbers  are  certainly 
fanciful:  600,000  men  would  represent  a  total  of  at 
least  two  million 
souls.  Where 
these  could  have 
found  room  and 
subsistence  in 
the  land  of  Go¬ 
shen,  granted 
even  that  many 
of  them  lived  in 
Pharaoh’s  capi¬ 
tal,  or  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Rameses 
(Gen.  xlv.  10,  IS; 
xlvii.  11),  and 
how  so  vast  an 
u  n organize d 
host  could  have 
crossed  the  Red 
Sea  in  one  night 
are  questions 
that  have  not 
been  explained 
(Colenso,  “  The 
Pentateuch,”  i. 

1867;  Kuenen, 

“Historisch- 
Kritische  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Bu¬ 
cher  des  Alten 
Testaments,”  i. 

1,44 etseq.).  The 
Exodus  must 
have  been  a 
movement  of  a 
much  smaller 
bod}r  of  men. 

To  doubt,  as  has 
been  done  b}r 
Win  elder,  for  in¬ 
stance  (“Gesch. 

Israels  in  Einzel- 
darstellungen,” 
i.  55),  the  histor¬ 
ical  possibility 
of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  assumption  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  in 
Hebrew  traditions  between  “Mizraim”  (Egypt)  and 
the  “  Muzri.  ”  a  North- Arabian  tribe,  is  not  reasonable. 
In  view  of  the  central  character  of  the  Exodus  in 
all  later  Hebrew  theology,  such  a  denial  is  inadmis¬ 
sible.  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  Semitic  shep¬ 
herd  tribes  settled  in  Egypt  at  various  periods. 
Though  the  theory  that  the  Hebrews  are  identical 
with  the  equestrian  clan  of  the  Aper  is  not  tenable 
(Brugscli,  “  Gesch.  Aegyptens  Enter  den  Pharaonen,  ” 
pp.  582-583),  and  though  the  Israelites  are  nowhere 
named  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  sojourning  in 


Egypt, the  historical  character  of  their  own  traditions 
on  their  stay  in  the  country  can  not  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  it  is  probable  that  only  a 
Relations  part  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  Joseph 
of  Joseph  group  (see  the  Joseph  stoiy  in  Gene- 
and  Judah,  sis),  had  pushed  so  far  south,  while  re¬ 
lated  clans  (the  Judah  group)  never 
left  the  Sinaitie  peninsula  (Stade,  “  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Israels,”  pp.  128  et  seq. ;  idem,  “Die  Entstehung  des 

Volkes  Israel,” 
1897,  p.  12).  Op¬ 
pressed  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  help 
build  the  fron¬ 
tier  garrison  cit¬ 
ies  devised  to 
keep  them  in 
check  and  their 
kinsmen  across 
the  frontier  at 
bay,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  invoked  and 
received  aid  from 
their  free  breth¬ 
ren,  who  banded 
themselves  into 
a  confederation 
and,  under  the 
leadership  of  a 
great  man  (Mo¬ 
ses),  succeeded 
in  their  patriotic 
enterprise. 

Like  all  old 
races,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  regarded 
their  national 
struggle  as  a 
combat  betxveen 
their  God  and 
the  god  or  gods 
of  their  enemies. 
In  their  victory 
they  beheld  the 
triumph  of  their 
all-powerful 
God,  “a  war¬ 
rior”  (Ex.  xv.  3, 
Ilebr.),  over 
Pharaoh.  This 
stupendous 
struggle,  which 
must  have  lasted 
for  a  long  time, 
gave  the  first  permanent  impulse  toward  the  weld¬ 
ing  of  all  the  sons  of  Israel  into  a  nation,  which 
Yiiwii  had  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  be  His  peo¬ 
ple  (Ex.  xv.  16).  The  total  destruction  of  the 
Egyptian  army  with  its  king  is  also  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  frontier 
garrisons  were  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  recapture 
the  Israelites  or  impede  their  onward  march.  The 
“crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  ”  has  invited  much  ration¬ 
alizing  about  ebbing  tides  and  the  effect  of  the  east 
wind  upon  the  waters.  Some  natural  phenomenon 
probably  underlies  the  account,  as  also  that  of  the 
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ten  plagues.  But  this  phenomenon  is  the  remote 
material  of  an  old  mythology,  and  it  is  rather  the 
mythological  construction  of  the  plie- 
Crossing*  nomenon  than  the  phenomenon  itself 
the  that  has  been  elaborated  in  the  Biblical 
Bed  Sea.  narratives  (compare  Raiiab  and  Te- 
hom  [Tiamat ;  see  Abyss],  and  the  like). 
The  song  (Ex.  xv.)  is  certainly  older  than  the  vari¬ 
ous  prose  accounts  of  the  crossing.  The  story  of 
the  Exodus  is  not  by  one  hand :  both  JE  and  P  are 
distinguishable  (see  Exodus,  Book  of). 

Ancient  Non- Jewish.  Statements  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Exodus:  Manetho  (Josephus,  “Contra 
Ap%>  i.  26-29)  relates  that  a  certain  King  Amenopliis 


fiction.  They  are  without  value  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  Exodus. 

Up  to  within  a  very  recent  period  the  view  which 
identified  the  Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos  ( l.c .  i.  14; 
Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  i.  226  et  seq.),  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Aramean  stock  who  held  Eg3"pt  i*1  subjec¬ 
tion  for  some  time  (1800-1600  B.C.),  a  view  which 
Josephus  was  the  first  to  urge,  had 
Rameses  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Most 
II.  scholars  identify  with  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  Rameses  II.,  son  of 
Seti,  who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  sixty-seven  years. 
He  is  known  to  have  built  in  Lower  Egypt  many 
structures  of  a  character  similar  to  those  indicated  by 


The  Exodus. 

(From  a  Passover  Haggadah,  Vienna,  1S23,  in  the  possession  of  J.  D.  Eisenstein.) 


had  banished  a  leprous  and  impure  people  to  do 
hard  labor  in  the  quarries  in  eastern  Egypt.  Later, 
settled  in  the  city  of  Avaris,  they  chose  for  their  chief 
a  Heliopolitan  priest  by  the  name  of  “Osarsiph,” 
subsequently  called  “Moses.”  Rising  in  rebellion 
against  Egypt,  they  were  defeated  by  an  Egyptian- 
Ethiopic  army,  the  fugitives  finding  safety  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Charemon  (cited  ibid.  i.  32),  with 
some  variations,  reiterates  the  foregoing  account. 
According  to  Lysimachus  (cited  ibid.  i.  34),  King 
Boeclioris  drowned  those  of  the  Jews  that  were  af¬ 
flicted  with  leprosy  and  scabies,  and  drove  the  rest 
into  the  desert.  These  non- Jewish  accounts  are 
plainly  inspired  by  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  display 
a  strange  mixture  of  blurred  Biblical  facts  and  free 


Ex.  i.  11.  One  of  the  two  Biblical  “  store  [frontier] 
cities”  (R.  V.)  recalls  his  name  (“ Ra’amses ”  in 
Hebr.),  and  the  inference  is  that  it  and  Pi  thorn,  if 
not  founded  bv  him,  were  enlarged  and  beautified 
in  his  reign,  especially  if  the  Hebrew  designation 
“‘are  miskenot”  means  “Temple  cities”  (Brugsch, 
l.c,  p.  549).  Merneptah  II.,  his  son,  would  then  be 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  who,  indeed,  is  reported 
to  have  had  trouble  with  the  hostile  shepherd  tribes 
across  the  border  (the  Shasu  =  Hyksos,  the  piinces 
of  the  Shasu),  and  might  thus  well  have  attempted 
to  prevent  the  contingency  feared  in  Ex.  i.  10,  that 
the  Israelites  would  “join  also  unto  our  [Eg}rpt  s] 
enemies.”  Still  it  lias  been  argued  that  under  the 
j  reign  of  Merneptah  II.  Egypt  was  too  well  oigan- 
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ized  for  tlie  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  to  have  been 
successful.  His  successor,  Seti  II.,  therefore,  under 
whom  a  general  administrative  disintegration  set  in, 
is  suggested  as  the  ruler  who  was  forced  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  demands  of  the  Hebrews  (so  Maspero 
in  Ger.  ed.  of  his  history,  p.  258,  Leipsic,  1877). 
The  dates  given  in  the  Bible,  though  involved  in 
much  confusion  (see  Chronology),  lend  strong 
probability  to  the  assumption  that  the  Exodus  took 
place  under  a  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  (about 
1500-1300  b.c.).  I  Kings  vi.  1  fixes  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  at 
over  480  years.  Rehoboam — forty-one  years  after 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  xiv.  25;  see 
Herzog-IIauck,  “ Real-Encyc. ”  i.  207)-is  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  Shishak,  the  first  king  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  (c.  950  b.c.).  This  would  give  about 
1470  b.c.  for  the  Exodus  (Brugsch,  l.c.  pp.  768^^.). 

The  finding  by  Flinders  Petrie  (1896)  of  an  in¬ 
scription  by  Merneptah  I.,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  “Isir’l  77  occurs  in  an  Egyptian  text,  as  well  as 
the  contents  of  the  El-Amarna  tablets,  has  corrob¬ 
orated  the  virtual  correctness  of  the  date  given 
above.  The  Thebes  inscription  with  “  Isir’l  77  proves 
that  under  Merneptah  I.  Israel  was  settled  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Israel  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
Habiri  that,  according  to  the  El-Amarna  tablets,  in¬ 
vaded  Palestine  during  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and 
were  restricted  in  their  freedom  by  Seti  I.  (nine¬ 
teenth  dynasty).  This  would  likewise  suggest,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Habiri  are  identical  with  the  Shasu 
(W.  M.  Muller,  “Asien  und  Europa  nacli  Alt- 
figyptischen  Denkmalern,”  p.  131),  for  the  Exodus 
the  decade  1480-1470  b.c.  (see  Steindorff  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  lx.  i.  211;  Beer  in  Guthe,  “Kurzes  Bibel- 
worterb.”  1903,  p.  58). 

The  stations  named  in  JE  do  not  all  coincide  with 
those  in  P,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


JE. 

Gosben  (Gen.  xlv.  10;  Ex.  xiii. 
18),  not  the  route  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  but  the 
route  to  the  desert  and  to 
the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  IT). 


P. 

Raineses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11)  or 
Egypt  (Ex.  i.  7,  xii.  13). 
Rameses  and  Succoth  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

Etham  (Ex.  xiii.  20). 

Return  to  Pi-hahiroth  (Ex. 
xiv.  2). 

Before  Baal-zephon  (Ex.  xiv. 
9). 


Crossing  the  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.). 


Desert  of  Shur  (Ex.  xv.  22). 
Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23). 

Elim  (Ex.  x.v.  27). 


Elirn  (Ex.  xvi.  1). 


The  two  roads  named  in  JE  are  easily  determined. 
The  “ road  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines”  runs  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  Red  Sea, 
The  Route,  and  then  along  the  shore  to  Gaza. 

The  route  is  still  used  by  the  caravans 
which  cross  the  Suez  Canal  at  Kantarat  al-Kliasnah. 
The  “  road  to  the  desert 77  from  Egypt  is  reached 
by  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  not  our 
modern  Suez,  but  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  modern 
Wadi  Tumilat,  the  district  of  Tell  al-Maskhutah. 
Here  Naville’s  excavations  (1883-85)  have  established 
the  position  of  Pithom  and  the  (Greek)  Heronpolis. 
This  road  (Ex.  xiii.  17)  from  Goshen  ran  iii  an  east¬ 
erly  direction  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat  to  the 


(then)  northern  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence 
between  the  modern  Balah  and  Timsali  lakes  into 
the  desert  of  Shur.  This  shows  that  JE  thought 
the  route  taken  by  Israel  to  have  been  in  an  easterly 
direction  toward  Iloreb. 

P  assumes  Rameses  as  the  starting-point;  thence 
the  Israelites  march  through  Succoth  to  Etham, 
whence  they  retrace  their  steps  and  reach  Egyptian 
territory  again.  Of  the  three  stations  only  Migdol 
is  definitely  known  as  a  north-frontier  town  of 
Egypt.  But  this  would  be  on  the  “  road  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,”  which,  according  to  Ex.  xiii.  17, 
the  fugitives  were  not  to  take.  P  speaks  only  of 
the  “sea,”  never  of  the  “Yam  Suf ”  (“red”  weedy 
sea).  Brugsch  ( l . c.)  and  Sclileiden  (“ Landenge  von 
Suez, 77  1858)  have  argued  that  the  road  taken  lay 
across  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  between  the  Serbo- 
nian  Lake  and  the  sea.  But  this  route  does  not 
lead  to  Iloreb  (see  Brugsch,  “L’Exode  et  les  Monu¬ 
ments  Egyptiens,”  1875;  Guthe,  in  “Zeitsclirift  des 
Deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  ”  viii.  216-232).  The 
Rameses  of  the  Exodus  has  also  been  variously  iden¬ 
tified.  Ebers  (“Durch  Goschen  zum  Sinai,”  p.  501) 
does  not  identify  it  with  the  above-named  Tell  al- 
Mashkutah,  which  is  believed  to  be  Pithom,  but  with 
Zoan  (Tanis),  the  modern  San.  Here  black  bricks 
(Ex.  v.  7)  have  been  found  in  abundance  among  the 
ruins.  That  the  point  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Suez  lay  in  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  somewhat  more  to  the  north 
than  now  has  been  pointed  out  in  defense  of  the 
theory  that  the  crossing  took  place  at  Suez.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  route  definitely  from  the  con¬ 
flicting  data  of  Exodus.  E.  G.  H. 

EXODUS,  BOOK  OF.—Biblical  Data:  The 

second  book  of  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch  is  called  by 
the  Jews  from  the  opening  words,  or 

briefly  flW.  The  Greek  name  is  ‘'E £o6oq  (in  Philo 
also  ’E^aywy#),  that  is,  “  departure  ” ;  the  Latin,  “  [Li¬ 
ber]  Exodus. 77  It  contains,  according  to  the  Masorah, 
1,209  (?)  verses  in  164  sections  (“  parashiyyot  ”),  69 
ending  in  the  middle  of  the  line  (“petuhot;”  = 
“open  ”),  and  95  with  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  (“  setumot”  =  “  closed  ”),  in  29  chapters  (“seda- 
rim”),  and  14  sections  (“piskot”),  for  reading  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  11  lessons.  The  common  division 
into  40  chapters  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  second  book  of  the  Torah  is  the  organic  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  first  book.  It  narrates  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  descendants  of  the  Patriarchs,  increased 
to  a  people,  from  servitude  in  Egypt, 
Name  and  their  journey  to  Sinai,  and  the  revela- 
Contents.  tions  and  laws  which  they  received 
there.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well- 
arranged  work,  displaying  much  literary  skill  in  the 
command  over  great  masses  of  material  as  well  as  in 
the  marshaling  of  the  facts.  It  is  homogeneous  in  its 
views,  and  is  not  encumbered  by  unnecessary  repe¬ 
titions,  though  the  sequel  to  it  is  found  only  in  the 
following  books.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
sections:  (1)  cli.  i.-xviii.,  recounting  Israel’s  deliv¬ 
erance  from  Egypt;  (2)  cli.  xix.-xl.,  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Law.  These  may  again  be  divided 
into  subsections. 

Ch.  i.-iv. :  The  Call  of  Moses.  The  Israelites 
living  in  Egypt  are  oppressed  by  forced  labor, 
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imposed  upon  them  by  a  new  Pharaoh  who  de¬ 
sires  to  destroy  them  (i.).  The  exposed  male  in¬ 
fant  of  a  Levitic  family  (whose  name,  in  order  not 
to  divert  interest  from  the  main  story,  is  not  given 
here),  is  found  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  calls  him 
“Moses”  and  adopts  him.  Moses,  grown  to  man’s 
estate,  sympathizes  with  his  suffering  brethren,  and 
flees  the  country  because  he  has  slain  an  Egyptian 
overseer.  He  goes  to  Midian,  becomes  shepherd  to 
the  priest  Jethro,  and  marries  the  latter’s  daughter 
Zipporah  (ii.).  As  he  is  feeding  the  sheep  on  Mount 
Iloreb,  he  has  a  marvelous  experience.  God  appears 
to  him  from  a  thorn-bush  which,  though  burning, 
is  not  consumed.  He  reveals  Himself  as  the  God 
of  the  Fathers  of  Israel,  and  orders  Moses  to  go 
before  Pharaoh  and  demand  the  release  of  his  breth¬ 
ren.  God  overcomes  Moses’  reluctance  by  His  prom¬ 
ises  of  supreme  aid,  and  appoints  his  brother  Aaron 
to  be  liis  assistant.  Moses  then  returns  to  Egypt. 

Ch.  v.,  vi. :  The  Preparation.  As  Pharaoh  not 
only  refuses  Moses’  request,  but  oppresses  the 
people  still  further,  Moses  complains  to  God,  who 
thereupon  announces  to  him  that  He  will  now  dis¬ 
play  His  power  and  will  surely  liberate  Israel.  At 
this  point  the  genealogy  of  Moses  and  his  family  is 
inserted,  in  order  that  it  may  not  later  interrupt  or 
weaken  in  any  w7ay  the  story  which  follows. 

Ch.  vii.-x. :  The  Plagues *.  the  proofs  of  God’s 
power.  After  God  has  assigned  their  tasks  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  predicted  Pharaoh’s  obdu¬ 
racy,  and  after  they  have  attested  their  commission 
by  working  a  miracle  before  Pharaoh  (vii.  1-13),  God 
sends  nine  plagues  over  Pharaoh  and  his  land :  (1) 
the  changing  of  the  wraters  of  the  Nile  into  blood 
(Dl.vii.  14-25);  (2) frogs  QTiiDV,  vii.  28-viii.  11);  (3) 
vermin  (D’OD,  viii.  12-15) ;  (4)  noxious  animals  (3"ljh 
viii.  16-28);  (5)  death  of  the  cattle  (im,  ix.  1-7); 
(C)  boils  upon  men  and  beasts  (pni^,  ix.  9-12);  (7) 
storms,  killing  men  and  beasts  (‘inn,  ix.  13-35) ;  (8) 
locusts  that  devour  all  vegetation  (nXltf,  x.  1-20); 
(9)  deep  darkness  for  three  days  (*]!yn,  x.  21-29). 
These  plagues,  which  give  evidence  of  God’s  power 
over  nature,  are  increasing!}7  obnoxious  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  are  so  arranged  that  every  third  plague 
(hence  narrated  more  briefly)  confirms  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  (narrated  more  in  detail),  and  each  group 
follows  naturally  upon  the  preceding  one.  The 
story  displays  a  skilful  climax,  rhythm,  and  variety. 
Pharaoh,  however,  is  untouched  by  the  first  plague, 
which  his  magicians  can  imitate ;  after  the  second 
plague,  wdiich  they  can  reproduce,  but  not  check,  he 
begins  to  supplicate ;  after  the  third  plague  he  al¬ 
lows  his  magicians  to  comfort  him ;  from  the  third 
on  he  makes  fresh  promises  after  each  plague,  but 
recalls  tliem  when  the  danger  is  past,  and  remains 
obdurate. 

Ch.  xi.-xiii.  16  :  The  Departure.  The  last,  de¬ 
cisive  blow,  namely,  the  death  of  all  the  first-born  of 
the  Egyptians  (nVYD3  fDD),  and  the  departure  are 
announced.  For  the  protection  of  their  homes  the 
Israelites  are  commanded  to  kill  a  lamb  (nDD)  and 
to  eat  it  quickly  with  unleavened  bread  (UVD)  and 
bitter  lierbs  (D’HVllD),  on  the  14tli  of  the  first 
month,  and  to  be  ready  for  immediate  departure. 
The  first-born  of  all  the  Egyptians  die.  Pharaoh 
dismisses  the  Israelites.  To  the  number  of  600,000 


men,  not  including  w^omen  and  children,  they  leave 
the  country,  after  a  sojourn  of  430  years,  carrying 
with  them  rich  gifts  from  benevolent  Egyptians. 
They  go  first  from  Raineses  to  Succoth.  Chap, 
xii.  43— xiii.  16  contain  supplementary  regulations 
regarding  the  future  observance  of  the  Passover. 

Ch.  xiii.  17-xv.  21:  Pharaoh’s  Death.  Re¬ 
penting  his  clemency,  Pharaoh,  with  chariots  and 
horsemen,  pursues  the  Israelites,  who  have  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (PpD  D'),  divinely  guided 
by  day  by  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  by  night  by  a 
pillar  of  fire.  The  Israelites  pass  dry-shod  through 
the  waters,  which  marvelously  recede  before  them 
while  engulfing  Pharaoh  and  his  entire  army. 
Moses  and  his  people  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  God. 

Ch.  xv.  22-xviii.:  The  March  to  Sinai.  The 
Israelites  journey  into  the  desert  of  Shur,  to  Mara. 
The  people,  complaining  of  lack  of  wyater,  are  satis¬ 
fied.  They  reach  Elim.  In  the  desert  of  Sin  tiiey 
complain  of  lack  of  food.  God  sends  them  quails, 
and  from  this  time  on,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  sends 
them  a  daily  showmr  of  manna.  Upon  arrival 
at  Rephidim  the  people  again  complain  of  lack 
of  water.  God  gives  them  w^ater  from  a  rock  (“  Mas- 
sah  and  Meribah  ”  =  “  place  of  temptation  and  quar¬ 
rels  ” ;  xvii.  7).  Amalek  attacks  Israel  and  is  van¬ 
quished  by  Joshua.  God  commands  eternal  war 
against  Amalek.  Moses’  father-in-law7,  Jethro,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  Israel’s  deliverance,  visits  Moses,  bring¬ 
ing  liim  his  wife  Zipporah  and  their  two  children, 
whom  Moses  had  left  behind  at  home.  On  Jethro’s 
advice  Moses  appoints  subordinate  judges. 

Ch.  xix.-xx. :  Israel’s  Call :  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
the  third  month  the  Israelites  arrive  iu  the  desert  of 
Sinai  and  encamp  at  the  mountain.  God  announces 
to  them  through  Moses  that,  having  by  His  power 
liberated  them,  He  will  now7  constitute  them  His 
people,  making  them  a  nation  of  priests  and  a  holy 
people.  The  Israelites  accept  this  call  with  one 
accord,  and  after  they  have  prepared  themselves 
worthily,  God,  through  Moses’  mediation,  and  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  clouds  of  smoke  and  noise 
of  trumpets,  reveals  Himself  to  them  on  Mount  Sinai 
and  pronounces  the  ten  fundamental  commands  of 
religion  and  morals,  w^hicli  are  followed  by  a  com¬ 
mand  regarding  the  altar. 

Ch.  xxi.-xxiv. :  The  Law7  and  the  Covenant. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  formally  declaring  the  di¬ 
vine  will  regarding  man’s  attitude  to  God  and  to  all 
His  creatures,  are  followed  by  enactments  relating  to 
civil  law7:  (1)  indemnifications  for  injuries  done  to 
a  fellow  man ;  (2)  duties  toward  persons  who  have 
no  actual  claims,  though  they  are  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  others.  In  conclusion  there  are  the 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the  reward  of 
obedience,  and  tlie  warning  against  the  pagan  in¬ 
habitants.  God  then  enters  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  the  people,  through  Moses.  He  calls  Moses  up 
into  the  mountain  to  receive  the  stone  tablets  of  the 
Law7  and  further  instructions. 

Ch.  xxv.-xxxi. :  The  Sanctuary  and  the 
Priests.  In  order  that  God  may  dw7ell  perma¬ 
nently  among  the  Israelites,  they  are  given  in¬ 
structions  for  erecting  a  sanctuary.  The  directions 
provide  for:  (1)  a  wooden  ark,  gilded  inside  and 
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outside,  for  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant,  with  a 
cover  similarly  gilded  as  “mercy  seat”  for  the 
Divine  Presence;  (2)  a  gilt  table  for  the  so-called 
“  shew  bread  ”  (Q^D  Dr6);  (3)  a  golden  candlestick 
for  a  light  never  to  be  extinguished;  (4)  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  including  the  curtains  for  the  roof,  the  walls 
made  of  boards  resting  on  silver  feet  and  held 
together  by  wooden  bolts,  the  purple  curtain  veil¬ 
ing  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  table  and  candlestick, 
and  the  outer  curtain;  (5)  a  sacrificial  altar  made 
of  bronzed  boards;  (6)  the  outer  court  formed 
b}r  pillars  resting  on  bronze  pedestals  and  con¬ 
nected  by  hooks  and  crossbars  of  silver,  with  em¬ 
broidered  curtains;  (7)  preparation  of  the  oil  for 
the  candlestick.  Then  follow  directions  for  the 
garments  of  the  priests:  (1)  a  shoulder-band  (epliod) 
with  two  onyx  stones,  on  each  of  which  are  engraved 
the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  also  golden 
chains  for  holding  the  breastplate  (“  lioshen”)  set  with 
twelve  precious  stones,  in  four  rows;  (2)  a  robe  for 
the  epliod,  with  bells  and  pomegranates  around  the 
seam;  (3)  a  golden  miter  plate  with  the  inscription 
“  Holiness  to  the  Lord  ” ;  (4)  a  coat;  (5)  a  miter;  (6) 
a  girdle.  All  these  things  are  for  Aaron.  For  his 
sons  coats,  bonnets,  girdles,  and  linen  breeches  shall 
be  made.  Then  follow  directions  for  ordaining  the 
priests,  including  robing,  anointing  (of  Aaron),  and 
a  seven  days’  sacrifice ;  the  institution  of  daily'  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  offerings;  directions  for  making  a 
golden  altar  of  incense,  to  be  set  up  in  front  of  the 
inner  curtain,  opposite  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
on  which  an  atonement  shall  be  made  once  a  year 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering;  directions  for  a 
yearly  tax  of  half  a  shekel  to  be  paid  by  every  Israel¬ 
ite  enumerated  in  the  census  toward  the  expenses 
of  this  service;  directions  for  making  a  laver  and 
stand  of  brass,  to  be  set  up  between  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  altar  of  sacrifice;  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  oil  for  anointing  and  of  the  holy  incense;  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  master  workmen  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab  to  direct  the  work;  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  most  striking  point  in  this  enumeration  is  the 
place  given  to  the  directions  regarding  the  altar  of 
incense,  which,  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  chaps,  xxxv.-xl.,  should  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  golden  candlestick  (xxv.  31-40). 
This  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  critics,  who  have  made 
it  the  basis  of  the  most  far-reaching  hypotheses.  The 
passage  was  not  only  suiDposed  to  be  a  later  inter¬ 
polation,  but  it  was  assumed  that  originally  there 
was  no  altar  of  incense,  not  even  in  Herod’s  temple! 
The  riddle  may  be  solved  as  follows:  In  xxxv.-xl. 
the  articles  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which 
the3r  were  set  up,  while  here  they  are  enumerated 
according  to  their  uses.  The  golden  altar  of  incense 
later  stood  in  the  Tabernacle,  between  the  table  and 
the  candlestick,  a  fact  leading  to  the  assumption 
that,  like  them,  it  belonged  to  the  Tabernacle.  But  as 
throughout  ancient  literature  the  offerings  of  sacrifice 
and  incense  are  two  independent  coordinated  acts  of 
worship,  so  the  altar  of  incense  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  independent  requisite  of  worship 
as  important  as  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  For 
this  reason  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the 
dwelling  of  God  and  the  sacrifices  that  guarantee 


His  presence  is  described  first,  and  the  altar  of  in¬ 
cense  after  (comp,  especially  Lev.  xvi.  16-17:  first, 
atonement  for  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  “taber¬ 
nacle  .  .  .  that  remainetli  among  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  uncleannesses”;  then,  the  cleansing  and 
sanctifying  of  the  altar  of  incense  “  from  the  unclean¬ 
nesses  of  the  children  of  Israel  ”). 

The  sacrifice  presumes  God’s  presence,  while  it  is 
the  object  of  the  incense  to  insure  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  His  ju’esence.  The  things,  again,  that  must 
be  repeatedly  renewed  are  placed  last,  namely,  the 
oil  for  lighting;  the  yearly  tax;  the  laver  with 
1  stand,  consisting  of  mirrors,  which  were  taken 
apart  again  after  the  laver  had  been  used,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  enumerated  in  Hum.  iv.  14;  the  oil 
for  anointing ;  and  the  incense.  In  conclusion,  there 
are  the  directions  for  the  workshop,  the  appointing 
of  the  master  workman,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.  These  directions  are  admirably  thought  out, 
down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.:  The  Sin  of  the  People 
with  the  Golden  Calf.  While  Moses  is  on  the 
mountain  the  people  become  impatient  and  urge 
Aaron  to  make  them  a  golden  calf,  which  they 
worship  with  idolatrous  joy.  God  informs  Moses 
and  threatens  to  abandon  Israel.  Moses  at  first  in¬ 
tercedes  for  the  people,  but  when  lie  comes  down  and 
beholds  their  madness,  he  angrily  breaks  the  two 
tablets  containing  the  divine  writing.  After  pro¬ 
nouncing  judgment  upon  Aaron  and  the  people  lie 
again  ascends  to  God  to  implore  forgiveness  for 
them,  as  God  is  about  to  withdraw  from  them  Ilis 
blessed  presence  and  to  leave  them  unguided  in  the 
wilderness.  Moses’  intercession  prevails.  When  he 
petitions  God  to  tell  him  who  will  accompany  them, 
what  He  intends  to  do,  and  how  He  will  manifest 
His  splendor,  God  commands  him  to  make  new  tab¬ 
lets,  and  reveals  Himself  to  Moses  as  a  God  of  inex¬ 
haustible  love  and  mercy.  He  assures  Moses  that  in 
spite  of  their  waywardness  He  will  lead  Israel  into 
the  Promised  Land,  giving  Moses  in  token  thereof 
new  commandments  applicable  only  to  that  land. 
He  commands  the  Israelites  not  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  pagan  natives,  to  refrain  from  all  idolatry, 
and  to  appear  before  Him  on  the  three  pilgrimage 
festivals.  Moses  then  returns  to  the  people,  who 
listen  to  him  in  respectful  silence. 

Ch.  xxxv.-xl.:  The  Sanctuary  and  the  Gar¬ 
ments  of  the  Priests  (almost  in  the  same  words  as 
in  ch.  xxv.-xxxi.).  Moses  collects  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  enjoins  upon  them  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  requests  gifts  for  the  sanctuary.  The  entire 
people,  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  respond 
willingly  and  quickly,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  they  make:  (1)  the  dwelling, 
including  the  curtains,  the  walls,  and  the  veil ;  (2) 
the  Ark  and  cover ;  (3)  the  table ;  (4)  the  golden  can¬ 
dlestick;  (5)  the  golden  altar  of  incense;  (6)  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings;  (7)  the  laver;  (8)  the  outer 
court.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  material  fol¬ 
lows.  Next  comes  the  preparation  of  the  garments 
of  the  priests,  including:  (1)  the  epliod  with  the 
onyx  stones,  together  with  the  breastplate  and  its 
twelve  precious  stones  and  its  golden  chains;  (2)  the 
robe  of  the  ephod;  (3)  the  coats  for  Aaron  and  his 
sons;  (4)  the  miter  and  bonnets;  (5)  the  breeches; 
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(6)  the  girdle;  (7)  the  golden  plate  of  the  crown. 
Moses  inspects  the  work  when  completed  and  praises 
it,  and  the  sanctuary  is  set  up  on  the  first  of  the 

second  month.  .  .  . 

In  connection  with  this  section  (xxxv.-xl.)  the 
questions  arise:  Why  the  lengthy  repetition  of  ch. 
xxv.-xxxi.  in  ch.  xxxv.-xl.  ?  and  Why  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  objects  axe 
described?  To  the  first  question  the  answer  is: 
When  the  people  fell  away  and  God  renounced  them, 
the  tablets  of  the  covenant  seemed  to  have  become 
useless,  wherefore  Moses  broke  them.  But  after  the 
people  had  been  forgiven  new  tablets  were  made 
and  the  promises  relating  to  the  country  had  to  be 
repeated.  Furthermore,  the  promise  given  by  God 
that  He  will  dwell  among  Israel,  in  a  sanctuary 
erected  by  them  and  in  which  they  will  worship, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unfulfilled ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  building  of  the  sanctuary  that  had  been 
planned  is  undertaken  anew,  but  according  to  the 
original  idea.  Hence  cli.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  belong  nec¬ 
essarily  between  ch.  xxv.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.-xl.  To 
the  second  question  the  reply  is,  that  in  xxv.-xxxi., 
which  contain  the  plan,  the  pieces  are  enumerated 
according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  while 
in  xxxv.-xl.  (as  also  in  the  working-plans  given  to 
the  overseers  in  xxxi.  7  et  seq.),  which  narrate  the 
progress  of  the  work,  they  are  enumerated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  arrangement. 

Exodus  contains  the  most  fundamental  and  sub¬ 
lime  revelations  of  God  regarding  His  nature  and 
will,  and  describes  the  beginnings  of 
Religion,  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Israelitic  people  and  the  foundations 
of  its  ethics,  law,  customs,  and  worship. .  God, 
as  revealed  in  Exodus,  is  not  a  new,  hitheito 
unknown  God :  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob— the  Fathers  of  the  people— who  has 
protected  them  and  has  been  worshiped  by  them 
(Ex.  ii.  24;  iii.  0,  13-18;  iv.  5;  vi.  3,  8;  xv.  2; 
xxxii.  13).  He  Himself  designates  the  name  by 
which  He  is  to  be  addressed:  “rfirv  [Ye\vh],  the 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ”  (iii.  15).  The  book, 
however,  expressly  purposes  to  reveal,  or  fully  de~ 
velop,  for  the  first  time  certain  aspects  of  the  divine 
nature  that  have  not  hitherto  been  noted.  When 
God  appears  to  Moses  in  the  flaming  bush,  and  com¬ 
missions  him  to  announce  to  the  Israelites  their  im¬ 
pending  liberation,  Moses  asks  doubtingly  (iii.  13) : 
“  Behold  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 
hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  to  me, 
What  is  his  name?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them?” 
Moses  seeks  to  know,  not  the  name  of  God,  but 
what  God’s  name,  which  lie  knows  is  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  expresses  iu  this  particular  case.  Moses  is 
well  aware  that  the  name  “  Yhwii  ”  means  “  the  Al¬ 
mighty,”  and  that  salvation  rests  with  God;  but 
in  his  anxiety,  amounting  indeed  to  a  lack  of  faith, 
he  wishes  to  know  at  once  how  God  will  save. 
God,  however,  will  not  announce  that  now ;  merely 
comforting  him  by  saying  (iii.  14)  iTHN  iTHN 
(“I  will  be  there  [helping  when  necessary]  in  such  a 
way  as  I  may  deem  fit  ” ;  A.  Y.  M I  AM  THAT  I 
AM”).  “I  will  prove  mjrself  as  the  Almighty,  the 


unfailing  savior.”  On  this  passage,  if  interpreted 
rightly,  is  based  the  passage  vi.  2,  where  God  en¬ 
courages  Moses — who  is  disappointed 
Revela-  because  reference  to  this  name  has 
tions  of  availed  him  nothing— by  saying  “  I  am 

God.  Yhwii!  I  have  revealed  myself  as  a 
faithful  God  [“El  Shaddai”]  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  without  their  having  known 
me  according  to  my  name  Yhwh.”  And  now  God 
works  His  miracles,  all  with  the  express  intention 
that  the  people  may  “know  that  I  am  Yiiwh”  (vi. 
7;  vii.  5,  17;  viii.  6,  18;  ix.  14,  25,  29;  x.  2;  xiv. 
18 ;  xvi.  12).  Thus,  God  is,  as  His  name  Yhwh  im¬ 
plies,  the  almighty  Savior,  subject-  only  to  His  own 
will,  independent,  above  nature  and  commanding  it ; 
the  God  of  miracles;  the  helpful  God,  who  uses  His 
power  for  moral  purposes  in  order  to  establish  law 
and  liberty  in  the  world,  by  destroying  the  wicked 
and  saving  the  oppressed  (iii.  8;  vi.  6;  vii.  5;  xv.  2, 
3,.  11),  in  whose  hands  are  given  judgment  and  sal¬ 
vation  (iii.,  iv.,  vi.  1-8). 

In  ch.  xxxii.  et  seq .  is  revealed  another  side  of 
God’s  nature.  Israel  has  merited  His  destructive 
anger  because  of  its  sin  with  the  golden  calf.  But 
God  not  only  refrains  from  destruction  and  from  re¬ 
calling  His  word  regarding  the  promised  land ;  He 
even  listens  to  Moses’  prayers  to  grant  His  presence 
anew  to  the  people.  When  Moses  again  asks, 
“Show  me  thy  glory,”  God  answers,  “I  will  make 
all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  Yiiwh  before  thee,  and  will  be  gracious 
unto  whom  I  will  he  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy 
unto  whom  I  will  show  mercy”  (xxxiii.  18-19). 
And  again,  “Thou  canst  not  see  my  face:  for  man 
shall  not  see  me  and  live;  .  .  .  thou  shalt  see  my 
back;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen”  (tb.  20,  23,  R. 
V.).  When  God  appears  to  Moses  He  reveals  Him¬ 
self  as  w  Ynwn,  Yhwh  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 
Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children’s  children, 
unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation  ”  (xxxiv. 
6-7).  In  these  words  God  has  revealed  Himself  as 
a  being  full  of  holy  zeal  against  wickedness— a  zeal, 
however,  which  is  counteracted  by  the  immeasurably 
greater  power  of  His  love,  mercy,  and  forgiveness, 
for  these  are  inexhaustible.  But  even  this  does  not 
constitute  His  entire  nature,  which  in  its  full  depth 
and  clarity  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 

These  two  revelations  contain  the  highest  and 
most  blessed  insight  into  the  nature  of  God  ever 
attained:  and  around  them  may  be  grouped  the 
other  statements  regarding  God  which  the  book  of 
Exodus  contains. 

God  is  the  absolutely  Exalted  One,  who  can  not 
be  compared  with  any  other  gods ;  even  the  Midian- 
ite  Jethro  admits  that  Yhwh  is  greater 
God  the  than  all  gods  (xv.  1,  11 ;  xviii.  11). 
Absolutely  The  whole  world  belongs  to  God:  He 
Exalted  has  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
One.  that  is  therein;  He  rules  forever;  He 
performs  marvels;  nothing  like  Him 
has  ever  been;  hence  He  is  an  object  of  veneration 
(xv.  11,  18;  xix.  5;  xx.  11;  xxxiv.  10).  He  gives 
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speech  to  man,  or  leaves  him  deaf  and  dumb; 
gives  him  sight,  or  makes  him  blind  (iv.  11).  He 
has  power  over  men’s  hearts,  either  encouraging 
them  to  do  good  (iii.  21,  xi.  3,  xii.  86),  or,  having 
larger  ends  in  view,  not  preventing  them  from 
doing  evil  (“hardening  the  heart,”  iv.  21;  vii.  3; 
x.  1,  20;  xiv.  4,  17).  God  is  omniscient :  He  knows 
the  distant,  the  future,  what  man  may  be  expected 
to  do  according  to  his  nature  (vi.  4-13,  29;  viii. 
11,  15;  ix.  12,  35;  xxiv.  20;  xxxiv.  10-12).  From 
God  proceed  artistic  inspiration,  wisdom,  insight, 
knowledge,  and  skill  (xxxi.  3;  xxxv.  31,  34;  xxxvi. 
1,  2). 

God  is  Providence  (ii.  25) ;  He  rewards  good  deeds, 
be  the}"  done  from  fear  of  or  love  for  Him  (i.  21,  xx. 
6).  He  is  not  indifferent  to  human  misery ;  He  sees 
and  hears  and  intervenes  at  the  right  moment  (iii.  7 ; 
iv.  31 ;  vi.  5 ;  xxii.  22,  26) ;  He  makes  promises  which 
He  fulfils  (ii.  24,  iii.  16,  iv.  31,  vi.  5,  xxxii.  13). 
God  is  jealous  and  leaves  nothing  unpunished  (xx. 
7,  xxxiv.  7) ;  but  He  always  punishes  the  sinner 
Himself,  admitting  no  vicarious  death,  even  if  it  is 
offered  (xxxii.  33).  His  great  moral  indignation 
(“  anger  ”)  against  sin  would  be  destructive  (xxxii. 
10,  33)  were  not  His  forgiving  love  still  greater 
(xx.  5,  xxxii.  14,  xxxiii.  19).  He  is  gracious  and 
full  of  mercy  (xv.  13,  xxxiv.  6).  His  presence 
means  grace;  it  sanctifies;  for  He  Himself  “ is  glori¬ 
ous  in  holiness”  (xv.  11,  xxix.  43). 

Man  can  not  perceive  God  in  His  entire  nature : 
he  may  only  look  after  God  when  He  has  passed  by 
and  imagine  Him  (Dillmann  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  22). 

Yet  God  reveals  Himself  to  man;  i.e .,  He  informs 
man  visibly  and  audibly  of  His  presence  and  will. 
God,  who  has  already  appeared  to  the  Fathers,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  flaming  bush,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire  on  the  march,  in  the  clouds  in  which  He  came  | 
down  on  Sinai,  in  the  fire  on  the  mountain,  in  the  j 
cloud  in  the  desert,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  on  Moses’ 
tent,  in  the  cloud  from  which  He  calls  out  to  Moses 
His  attributes  of  grace,  in  the  cloud  and  the  fire  that 
serve  as  signals  to  the  Israelites  to  start  or  to  en¬ 
camp  (vi.  3;  xiii.  21;  xiv.  19;  xix.  11;  xx. ;  xxiv. 
15,  17;  xxxiii.  9;  xxxiv.  5;  xl.  34-36).  This  divine 
appearance  is  called  God’s  message  (xiv.  19;  xxiii. 
20,  23;  xxxii.  34;  xxxiii.  2)  or  His  glory  (xvi.  7, 
10;  xxiv.  16-17;  xxxiii.  22;  xl.  34). 

God  appears  in  order  to  make  Himself  known,  to 
give  commands,  and  to  impart  reverence  leading  to 
obedience  (xvi.  10,  xix.  9,  xx.  20).  God  speaks 
chiefly  with  Moses;  He  puts  the  words  in  Moses’ 
mouth,  and  tells  him  what  to  say ;  He  talks  with  him 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  with  his  neighbor,  and  gives 
him  a  staff  as  a  token  of  his  office  (iii.  15 ;  iv.  17 ;  vii. 

2,  17,  20;  ix.  23;  x.  13;  xxxiii.  11).  But  God  also 
speaks  from  heaven  to  the  entire  people  (xx.  22), 
and  orders  for  Himself  a  permanent  dwelling-place 
among  them  in  the  tabernacle  set  up  according  to 
His  directions  (xx.  22,  xxv.  8,  xxix.  45);  He  de¬ 
scends  thither  in  order  to  talk  with  Moses,  His  espe¬ 
cial  place  being  the  cover  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  between  the  two  cherubim  (xxv.  22,  xxix.  43, 
xxx.  6). 

God  has  made  a  covenant  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
people,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  He  will 
multiplj7-  them  as  the  stars  of  heaven;  that  He  will 


remember  them,  save  them,  and  give  to  them  and 
their  descendants  the  land  of  Canaan — a  land  “flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  hone}",”  and  that 
Israel.  shall  reach  “  from  the  Red  Sea  even 
unto  tlie  sea  of  tlie  Pliilistines,  and  from 

the  desert  unto  the  river”  (ii.  24;  iii.  8,  17;  vi.  4-8; 
xiii.  5;  xxiii.  31;  xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  3).  God  remem¬ 
bers  this  covenant  and  keeps  it  despite  everything, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  (i.  7,  12;  iii.  7;  vi.  1;  xxiii. 
20);  He  does  not  forget  it,  in  spite  of  the  dejection 
and  themurmurings  of  the  people  (vi.  9;  xiv.  10;  xv. 
24;  xvi.  2,  27;  xvii.  3),  their  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  and  their  obstinacy  (xxxii.  9;  xxxiii.  3,  5;  xxxiv, 
9).  He  leads,  fights  for,  heals,  and  educates  Israel 
and  destroys  Israel’s  enemies  (xiii.  17;  xiv.  14.  25; 
xv.  3,  26;  xvi.  4;  xx.  20;  xxiii.  22,  23,  27;  xxxiii.  2, 
xxxiv.  11,  24).  The  Israelites  are  God’s  people,  His 
host,  His  first-born  son  (vi.  7,  vii.  4,  xii.  41,  xv.  16, 
xxxii.  11  et  seq . ;  xxxiii.  13,  16).  Yiiwh  will  be 
Israel’s  God  (vi.  7,  xxix.  5).  Israel  is  His  property 
(“  segullali  ”).  Above  all  people  Israel  shall  be  His 
people,  “a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  lioly  nation,” 
if  Israel  will  listen  to  God’s  voice  and  keep  His  cove¬ 
nant  (xix.  5,  6).  Therefore  He  gives  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites  commandments,  descends  to  them  in  His  glory, 
holds  them  worthy  of  renewed  revelations,  and  or¬ 
ders  divine  service  (xxiv.  8,  xxxiv.  27). 

In  Exodus  are  found  for  the  first  time  the  preemi¬ 
nent  characteristics  of  the  Israelitic  law:  its  origin 
in  and  pragmatic  connection  with  liistoiy.  An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  laws  in  connection  with  the 
events  that  called  them  forth.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  history  explains  and  justifies  the 
The  Moral  Law,  while  on  the  other  the  Law  keeps 
Law.  alive  and  commemorates  the  events  and 
teachings  of  liistoiy.  As  furthermore 
God  is  the  subject  of  history  as  well  as  the  lawgiver, 
Israel’s  religion  assumes  here  the  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  that  determines  its  entire  future  develop¬ 
ment:  it  is  a  law  founded  on  God  as  revealed  in 
history.  The  basis  is  the  Decalogue,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  (Ex.  xx.  1-17),  in  which  all  duties  are 
designated  as  duties  toward  the  God  who  liber¬ 
ated  Israel  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt.  Israel  must 
not  recognize  aiyr  other  God ;  idolatry  and  the  ma¬ 
king  and  worshiping  of  images  are  forbidden  (xx. 
2-5,  23;  xxiii.  13,  24,  33;  xxxii.;  xxxiv.  12-14,  17); 
Israel  shall  beware  of  seductive  intercourse  with  the 
idolatrous  Canaanites;  sacrificing  to  idols,  and  magic, 
are  punishable  by  death.  Nor  may  the  name  of  the 
true  God  he  applied  to  vain  idols  (this  is  the  only 
correct  explanation  of  xx.  7).  God  is  recognized 
as  Creator  of  the  world  by  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  which  man  and  beast  shall  rest  from 
all  labors  (xvi.  23  et  seq.,  xx.  7  et  seq.,  xxiii.  12,  xxxi. 
12-17,  xxxv.  1-3),  and  also  by  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  (xxiii.  10).  He  is  recognized  as  Is¬ 
rael’s  savior  from  Egjydian  oppression  bjr  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Passover  (see  below). 

“  Honor  tliy  father  and  tliy  mother :  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  ”  (xx.  12,  fifth  commandment).  He 
who  strikes  or  insults  his  father  or  mother  is  pun¬ 
ished  by  death  (xxi.  15,  17).  Honor  must  also 
accorded  to  those  in  authority  (xxii.  27  [A.  Y. 
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“Thou  slialt  not  kill”  (xx.  13).  Murder  is  punish¬ 
able  by  death  (xxi.  12) ;  there  is  no  place  of  refuge 
for  the  murderer,  as  there  is  for  the  accidental  homi¬ 
cide,  even  at  the  altar  (xxi.  13-14).  For  bodily  in¬ 
juries  tliere  is  a  fine  (xxi.  IS— 19,  22-25,  28—31). 

“Thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery”  (xx.  14). 
Lechery  and  intercourse  with  animals  are  punish¬ 
able  by  death  (xxii.  17) ;  the  seducer  of  a  virgin  must 
either  marry  her  or  compensate  her  father  (xxii.  15 
etseq.).  “Thou  slialt  not  steal”  (xx.  15).  Kidnap¬ 
ing  is  punishable  by  death  (xxi.  1G).  Killing  of  a 
burglar  is  justifiable.  Whoever  steals  cattle,  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  selling  it,  has  to  pay  four  or  five  times  its 
value;  if  it  is  found  alive,  double;  if  the  thief  is  un¬ 
able  to  pay  he  is  sold  into  slavery  (xxi.  37,  xxii.  3). 
Property  injured  or  destroyed  must  be  made  good 
(xxi.  83-8G,  xxii.  4-14). 

“Thou  slialt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor”  (xx.  16).  Justice,  veracity,  impartiality, 
honesty  in  court,  are  enjoined  (xxiii.  1,  2,  6-8).  An 
oath  is  demanded  where  there  is  suspicion  of  a  de¬ 
fault  (xxii.  7  et  seq .). 

“Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house, 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his 
manservant,  nor  his  maidservant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor’s  (xx.  17). 

The  duties  to  one’s  neighbor  include  both  kindly 
deeds  and  kindly  thoughts.  The  poor  man  must 
be  cared  for :  justice  shall  be  done  to  him ;  loans  shall 
be  made  to  him ;  and  he  shall  not  be  pressed  for  pay¬ 
ment,  nor  shall  the  necessaries  of  life  be  taken  in 
pawn  (xxii.  24  etseq.).  Widows  and  orphans  shall 
not  be  oppressed ;  for  God  is  their  advocate  (xxii. 
21).  Strangers  shall  not  be  injured  or  oppressed; 
“  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ”  (xxii. 
20,  xxiii.  9);  they  also  shall  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
(xx.  10).  A  Hebrew  bond-servant  shall  not  serve 
longer  than  six  years,  unless  he  himself  chooses  to 
remain.  He  may  not  earn  any  wages  for  himself 
while  serving.  The  master  of  a' girl  that  has  been 
sold  into  servitude  shall  marry  her  or  give  her  a 
dower.  Servants  are  to  be  set  free  on  receiving- 
bodily  injuries;  and  death  caused  by  an  animal  is 
requited  (xxi.  1-11,  20,  21,  26,  27,  32).  Servants 
also  shall  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (xx.  10,  xxiii.  12). 
Animals  shall  be  treated  gently  (xxiii.  4,  5,  19),  and 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (xx.  10;  xxiii.  12). 
Consideration  for  an  enemy  is  enjoined  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
To  do  these  commandments  is  to  obey  God  (xv.  26, 
xvi.  28,  xx.  6,  xxiii.  13).  Israel  shall  trust  in  Him 
(iii.-vi.,  xiv.  31,  xvi.,  xvii.  7,  xix.9);  and  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  passage  (xx.  6)  the  love  for  God  is  accentuated. 

In  Exodus  the  beginnings  of  the  national  cult  arc 
seen.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  make  or  worship  idols 
(xx.  3,  23;  xxiii.  24;  xxxii. ;  xxxiv. 

Cult.  13,  17).  The  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence  is  the  Tabernacle  built  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  directions,  more  especially  the 
cover  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  cherubim  thereon  (see  Tabernacle). 
Worship  by  specially  sanctified  priests  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  in  this  sanctuary  (see  Leviticus).  The  festi¬ 
vals  include  the  Sabbath,  for  which  no  ritual  is 
mentioned,  and  three  “pilgrimage  festivals,”  at 
which  all  males  are  to  appear  before  God  (xxiii. 
14-17,  xxxiv.  18-23). 


The  Passover  is  discussed  in  detail,  a  large  part 
of  the  book  being  devoted  to  its  institution  (xii. 
1-28,  43-50;  xiii.  1-16;  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  18-20);  and 
its  historical  origin  is  to  be  brought  home  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  generations  (xii.  2,  14,  17,  24—27,  42 ;  xiii.  5—10, 
16;  see  Mazzah;  Pesah;  Seder).  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  a  yearling  male 
lamb  or  kid  without  blemish  shall  be  slaughtered, 
roasted  by  the  fire,  and  eaten  at  the  family  dinner, 
together  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 
It  must  be  roasted  whole,  with  the  legs  and  entrails, 
and  no  bones  must  be  broken ;  none  of  the  meat  must 
be  carried  from  the  house,  but  whatever  remains 
until  morning  must  be  burned.  In  connection  with 
this  there  is  a  seven  days’  festival  (jjn),  the  Feast  of 
Mazzot  (unleavened  bread).  This  bread  shall  be 
eaten  for  seven  days,  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of 
the  first  month  (the  month  of  Abib,  in  which  Is¬ 
rael  went  out  from  Egypt;  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18).  It 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  partake  of  anything  leav¬ 
ened;  it  must  be  removed  from  the  house  on  the 
first  day.  The  first  and  the  seventh  day  are  strictly 
days  of  rest,  on  which  only  necessary  food  may  be 
prepared.  The  sanctification  of  the  firstlings  that 
belong  to  God  is  also  connected  with  the  Passover. 
The  first-born  child,  aud  that  of  the  ass,  which  can 
not  be  sacrificed,  must  be  redeemed  by  a  lamb  (xiii. 
1  et  seq.,  xxii.  28,  xxxiv.  19  et  seq.).  Other  festivals 
are  (1)  the  cutting  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
(“Hag  ha-Kazir”)  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (“Hag 
Shabu'ot”),  and  (2)  the  harvest -home  (“Hag  ha- 
Asif  ”)  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in  (xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22).  At  these 
festivals  the  people  must  not  appear  empty-handed 
before  God;  the}r  must  not  mix  the  blood  of  the 
Passover  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread,  nor  leave 
the  sacrifice  until  the  morning ;  they  must  take  the 
firstlings  of  the  field  into  the  house  of  God,  and 
must  not  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk  (xxiii. 
18,  19;  xxxiv.  25,  26).  The  tithes  from  the  barn 
and  the  vineyard  must  not  be  delayed.  Animals 
torn  in  the  field  (“terefah”)  must  not  he  eaten,  but 
must  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  for  “  ye  shall  be  holy 
men  ”  (xxii.  28-30 ;  A.  Y.  29-31). 

E.  G.  II.  B.  J. 

- Critical  View  I. :  The  Book  of  Exodus,  like  the 

other  books  of  the  Hexateuch,  is  of  composite  ori¬ 
gin,  being  compiled  of  documents  originally  dis¬ 
tinct,  which  have  been  excerpted  and  combined  by 
a  redactor  (see  Pentateuch).  Th e  two  main  sources 
used  in  Exodus  are  the  one  now  generall}T  known 
as  “JE,”  the  chief  component  parts  of  which  date 
probably  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  b.c., 
and  the  one  denoted  by  “  P,”  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  written  during  or  shortly  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  former  of  these 
sources  is  in  tone  and  character  akin  to  the  writings 
of  the  great  prophets;  the  latter  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  priest,  whose  chief  interest  it  was  to  trace 
to  their  origin,  and  describe  with  all  needful  particu¬ 
larity,  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  his  people.  It 
is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article, 
to  state  the  details  of  the  analysis,  at  least  in  what 
relates  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  J  and  E, 
or  to  discuss  tlie  difficult  problems  which  arise  in 
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connection  with  the  account  of  the  legislation  con¬ 
tained  in  JE  (xix. -xxiv.  and  xxxii.-xxxiv.) ;  but  the 
broad  and  important  line  of  demarcation  between  P 
and  JE  may  be  indicated,  and  the  leading  character¬ 
istics  of  the  principal  sources  may  be  briefly  outlined. 

The  parts  of  Exodus  which  belong  to  P  are :  i.  1-5,  7, 13-14, 

11.  23b-25  (the  oppression) ;  vi.  2-vii.  13  (commission  of  Moses, 
with  genealogy,  vi.  14-27) ;  vii.  19-20a,  21b-22,  viii.  1-3,  llb-15 
(A.V.  5-7, 15b-19),  ix.  8-12,  xi.  9-10  (the  plagues);  xii.  1-20, 
28,  37a,  40,  41,  43-51,  xiii.  1-2,20  (Passover,  mazzot,  dedica¬ 
tion  of  first-born);  xiv.  1-4, 8-9,  15-1S,  21a,  c,  22-23, 26-27a,2Sa-29 
(passage  of  Red  Sea);  xvi.  1-3,  6-24,31-36  (the  manna);  xvii. 
la,  xix.  l-2a  (journey  to  Sinai);  xxiv.  15-lSa,  xxv.  1-xxxi.  18a 
(instructions  respecting  the  Tabernacle) ;  xxxiv.  29-35,  xxxv.-xl. 
(the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Tabernacle).  The  rest  of 
the  book  consists  of  J  and  E,  which  (before  they  were  combined 
with  P)  were  united  into  a  whole  by  a  redactor,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems,  expanded  in  parts  (especially  in  the  legal  por¬ 
tions)  by  hortatory  or  didactic  additions,  approximating  in  style 
to  Deuteronomy. 

In  JE’s  narrative,  particularly  in  the  parts  belong¬ 
ing  to  J,  the  style  is  graphic  and  picturesque,  the 
descriptions  are  vivid  and  abound  in  detail  and 
colloquy,  and  both  emotion  and  re- 
Char-  ligious  feeling  are  warmly  and  sym- 
aeteristics  pathetically  expressed.  As  between 
of  JE.  J  and  E,  there  are  sometimes  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  representation.  In  the 
account  of  the  plagues,  for  instance,  the  Israelites 
are  represented  by  J  as  living  apart  in  Goshen  (viii. 
18  [A.  V.  22],  ix.  26;  compare  Gen.  xlv.  10,  xlvi. 
28,  etc. ;  also  J) ;  and  the  plagues  are  sent  by  Yiiwii 
at  a  specified  time  announced  beforehand  to  Pharaoh 
by  Moses.  In  E  the  Israelites  are  represented,  not  as 
occupying  a  district  apart,  but  as  living  side  by 
side  with  the  Egyptians  (iii.  22,  xi.  2,  xii.  35  et 
seq .);  and  the  plague  is  brought  to  pass  on  the 
spot  by  Moses  with  his  rod  (vii.  20b;  ix.  23;  x. 

12,  13a;  compare  iv.  2,  17,  20b;  xvii.  5;  also  E)  or 
his  hand  (x.  22).  An  interesting  chapter  belonging 
to  E  is  xviii.,  which  presents  a  picture  of  Moses 
legislating.  Disputes  arise  among  the  people ;  they 
are  brought  before  Moses  for  settlement;  and  his 
decisions  are  termed  “the  statutes  and  directions 
[“torot”]  of  God.”  It  was  the  office  of  the  priests 
afterward  to  give  direction  (min,  min)  upon  cases 
submitted  to  them,  in  matters  both  of  civil  right 
(Deut.  xvii.  17)  and  of  ceremonial  observance  ( ib . 
xxiv.  8;  Hag.  ii.  11-13);  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think  that  in  Exodus  xviii.  there  is  a  genuine  his¬ 
torical  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nucleus 
of  Hebrew  law  was  created  by  Moses  himself. 

JE’s  account  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  is  contained 
in  xix.  3-xxiv.  14,  18b;  xxxi.  18b-xxxiv.  28.  This 
narrative,  when  examined  attentively,  discloses 
manifest  marks  of  composite  structure.  The  greater 
part  of  it  belongs  tolerably  clearly  to  E,  viz. :  xix. 
3-19;  xx.-xxiii.  33  (expanded  in  parts  by  the  com¬ 
piler);  xxiv.  3-8,  12-14,  18b;  xxxi.  18b;  xxxii.  1-8 
(9-14,  probably  compiler),  15-35;  xxxiii.  5-11.  To  J 
belong  xix.  20-25,  xxiv.  1-2,  9-11  (fragments  of  an 
account  of  tketheophany  on  Sinai);  and  xxxiii.  1-4, 
xxxiii.  12-xxxiv.  28  appear  also  to  be  based  upon 
J,  but  amplified  by  the  compiler.  A  particularly 
noticeable  passage  in  E’s  narrative  is  xxxiii.  7-11, 
which  preserves  the  oldest  representation  of  the 
“  Tent  of  Meeting  ”  ;  it  was  outside  the  camp  (com¬ 
pare  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  24-30;  xii.  4;  also  E;  and 


contrast  the  representation  of  P  in  Num.  ii.  et  seq.); 
the  youthful  Joshua  was  its  keeper;  and  Moses 
from  time  to  time  repaired  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
communing  with  Ynwii.  Evidently  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  as  pictured  by  E,  was  a  much  simpler 
structure  than  it  is  in  the  representation  of  P  (xxvi.- 
xxxi.,  etc.),  just  as  the  altar  (xx.  24-26),  feasts, 
etc.  (xxiii.  10-19),  presented  by  E,  reflect  the  usage 
of  a  simpler,  more  primitive  age  than  do  the  corre¬ 
sponding  regulations  in  P. 

The  laws  of  JE  are  contained  in  xii.  21  27  (Passover);  xiii. 
3-16  (mazzot  and  consecration  of  first-born) ;  xx.  1-17  (the  Deca¬ 
logue);  xx.  22-xxiii.  33  (the  “Book  of  the  Covenant”;  see 
xxiv.  7);  and  the  repetition  (with  slight  verbal  differences,  and 
the  addition  in  xxxiv.  12-17  of  more  specific  warnings  against 
idolatry)  of  xiii.  12-13,  and  of  the  theocratic  section  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (xxiii.  10-19)  in  xxxiv.  10-26  (sometimes  called 
the  “Little  Book  of  the  Covenant”).  The  Decalogue  and  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  both  belong  in  particular  to  E. 

These  laws  have  in  many  places  had  parenetic 
additions  made  to  them  by  the  compiler  ( e.g much 
of  xiii.  3-16 ;  the  explanatory  comments  in  xx.  4-6, 
9-11,  12b,  17;  xxii.  21b,  22;  xxiii.  23-25a).  The 
laws  in  xxxiv.  10-26  are  introduced  ostensibly  as 
embodying  the  conditions  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  after  it  had  been  broken  by  the  sin  of  the 
golden  calf;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  orig¬ 
inally  they  formed  a  separate  collection,  which  was 
introduced  independently,  in  slightly  different  re¬ 
censions,  into  E  in  xxiii.  10-19,  and  into  J  here,  and 
which  probably,  when  J  was  complete,  stood  as 
part  of  J’s  direct  sequel  to  xxiv.  1-2,  9-11.  Further, 
although  by  the  author  of  xxxiv.  1-28  in  its  present 
form  (see  verse  lb),  the  “ten  commandments” 
(Hebr.  “  ten  words”)  of  verse  28b  are  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  Decalogue  of  xx.  1-17,  yet  the 
natural  subject  of  “  And  he  wrote  ”  in  verse  28  is 
“  Moses  ”  (compare  verse  27) ;  hence  it  is  also  inferred 
by  many  critics  that,  in  the  original  context  of  verse 
28,  the  “  ten  words  ”  were  the  preceding  group  of  laws 
(verses  10-26),  which,  though  now  expanded  by  the 
compiler,  would  in  that  case  have  comprised  orig¬ 
inally  ten  particular  injunctions  (the  “ritual  Deca¬ 
logue  ”  of  J,  as  opposed  to  the  “  moral  Decalogue  ”  of 
E  in  xx.  1-17).  Whatever  the  true  explanation  of 
the  double  appearance  of  this  little  group  of  laws 
may  be,  it  is  in  any  case  the  earliest  existing  formu¬ 
lation  of  what  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  the 
essential  ritual  observances  of  the  religion  of  Yhwk. 

The  literaiy  and  other  characteristics  of  .P  are, 
mutatis  mutandis ,  the  same  in  Exodus  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  same  or  similar 
stereotyped  formulas  appear ;  and  (as  a  reference  to 
the  synopsis  above  will  show)  there 
Char-  is  the  same  disposition  to  reduce  the 
acteristics  account  of  ordinary  events  to  a  bare 
of  P.  summary,  but  to  enlarge  upon  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  ceremonial  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  i.-xi.  the  narrative  of  P  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  JE;  and  the  compiler  has  sometimes  pre¬ 
served  divergent  versions  of  the  same  events. 
Thus,  if  vi.  2-vii.  13  he  compared  carefully  with  iii. 
1-vi.  1,  it  will  be  seen  not  to  describe  the  sequel  of 
it,  but  to  contain  a  parallel  and  partly  divergent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commission  of  Moses  and  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  taken  by  him  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  people.  In  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  there  are 
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systematic  differences  between  P  and  JE:  thus  in  P 
Aaron  cooperates  with  Moses ;  no  demand  for  Israel’s 
release  is  ever  made  upon  Pharaoh,  the  plagues 
being  viewed  rather  merely  as  signs  or  proofs  of 
power ;  the  description  is  brief ;  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  (who  are  mentioned 
only  in  this  narrative)  is  noted,  and  the  hardening 
of  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  expressed  by  the  verb  “  hazak,” 
“  liizzak  ”  (this  verb  is  used  also  by  E ;  but  J  has  reg¬ 
ularly  “kabed,”  “liikbid”).  In  xii.-xiii.  the  double 
strand  is  particularly  evident:  Passover,  mazzot, 
narrative,  and  the  dedication  of  the  first-born  are  all 
in  duplicate  (in  P,  xii.  1-13  [43-50  supplementary], 
14-20,  28,  37a,  40-41,  51 ;  xiii.  1-2 :  in  JE,  xii.  21- 
27  (which  careful  comparison  will  show  to  be  not 
really  the  sequel  of  xii.  1-13),  29-36,  37b-39,  42a; 
xiii.  3-10,  11-16). 

The  most  characteristic  part  of  P  is,  however,  the 
account  of  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  on  the 
Mount  (xxiv.  15-18a)  for  the  construction  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  and  the  appointment  of  a  priesthood  (xxv.- 
xxxi.).  These  instructions  fall  into  two  parts;  (1) 
xxv.-xxix. ;  (2)  xxx.-xxxi.  In  xxv.-xxix.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  dealt  with:  the  Ark,  table  of 
show-bread,  and  candlestick  (xxv.);  the  Tabernacle 
(“mislikan  ”),  its  curtains,  boards,  and  veil(xxvi.); 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  the  court  (xxvii.) ;  the 
dress  of  the  priests  (xxviii.);  the  ritual  for  their  con¬ 
secration,  and  for  the  daily  burnt  offering,  which  it  is 
a  primary  duty  of  the  priesthood  to  maintain  (xxix. 
1-42);  and  finally  what  is  apparently  the  formal 
close  of  the  entire  body  of  instructions,  Ynwii’s 
promise  to  take  up  His  abode  in  the  sanctuary 
thus  established  (xxix.  43-46).  Chapters  xxx.-xxxi. 
contain  directions  respecting  the  altar  of  incense,  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship,  the  brazen  laver, 
the  anointing-oil,  the  incense  (xxx.) ;  the  nomination 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (xxxi.).  While  now  it  is  not  doubted 
that  xxv.-xxix.,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  form 
part  of  the  original  legislation  of  P,  it  is  generally 
held  by  critics  that  xxx.-xxxi.  belong  to  a  second¬ 
ary  and  posterior  stratum  of  it,  reflecting  a  later 
stage  of  ceremonial  usage.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  the  manner  in  which  the  altar  of 
incense  is  introduced  (xxxi.  1-10).  If  such  an  altar 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  author  of  xxv.-xxix., 
he  must,  it  is  argued,  have  introduced  it  in  xxv., 
together  with  the  other  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place, 
and  also  mentioned  it  in  xxvi.  33-35;  moreover,  he 
would  naturally,  in  such  a  case,  have  distinguished 
the  altar  described  in  xxvii.  1-8  from  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  not  have  spoken  of  it  simply  as  the 
altar. 

This  conclusion  respecting  the  secondary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  altar  of  incense  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  other  laws  of  P  there  is  a 
stratum  in  which  such  an  altar  is  not  recognized 
(for  instance,  Lev.  xvi.).  There  are  also  other  indi¬ 
cations  tending  to  show  that  xxx.-xxxi.  belong  to  a 
posterior  stratum  of  P,  as  compared  with  xxv.-xxix. 
Chapters  xxxv.-xl.  describe,  largely  in  the  same 
words  as  xxv.-xxxi.  (the  tenses  alone  being  altered), 
but  with  several  differences  of  order,  how  the  in¬ 
structions  given  there  to  Moses  were  carried  out.  In 
these  chapters  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  brazen 


laver  (xxx.  17-21)  are  introduced  in  the  places  which 
they  would  naturally  be  expected  to  occupy,  namely, 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  court 
respectively  (xxxvii.  25-28,  xxxviii.  8).  It  follows 
that  if  xxx.-xxxi.  belong  to  a  secondary  stratum  of 
P,  the  same  must  be  true  of  xxxv.-xl.  The  later 
origin  of  xxxv.-xl.  seems  to  be  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  iSeptuagint  version  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  is  not  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  book : 
so  that  presumably  they  were  not  in  the  manuscript 
used  by  the  original  translators.  The  chapters,  if 
this  view  is  correct,  have  taken  the  place  of  a  much 
briefer  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Tabernacle  was  carried  out. 

P’s  representation  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ap¬ 
pointments  can  not  be  historical.  The  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  had  undoubtedly  an  “  ohel 
P’s  Repre-  mo'ed”;  but  it  was  the  simple  “ohel 
sentation  mo‘ed  ”  of  E  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11 ;  Num. 

of  the  xi.,  xii.),  not  the  costly  and  elaborate 
Tabernacle  structure  described  by  P.  P’s  repre - 
TJn-  sentation  is  the  embodiment  of  an 
historical,  ideal;  it  is  a  “product  of  religious 
idealism,”  constructing  for  the  Mosaic 
age,  upon  the  basis  of  traditions  or  reminiscences 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  a  shrine  such  as  might 
be  adequate  to  Yawn’s  majesty,  and  worthily  sym¬ 
bolize  His  presence  in  the  midst  of  His  people  (com¬ 
pare  Ottley,  “Aspects  of  the  O.  T.”  p.  226). 

Bibliography  :  The  introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Kuenen, 
Driver,  Holzinger,  Konig,  Cornill,  Baudissin ;  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  Dillmann,  Baentseh  (1900),  Holzinger  (1900),  and  A.  R. 
S.  Kennedy  (forthcoming);  0.  A.  Briggs,  The  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Hexateuch,  1S97 ;  Carpenter  and  Harford- Bat- 
tersby.  The  Hexateuch ,  Oxford.  1900,  especially  ii.  79-143  (text 
of  Exoclus ,  with  the  sources  distinguished  typographically,  and 
full  critical  notes) ;  G.  F.  Moore,  Exodus,  in  Cheyne  and  Black, 
Enci/c.  Bibl.  ii.  (where  further  literature  is  referred  to). 

E.  G.  n.  18.  R.  D. 

- Critical  View  II. :  The  critical  problems  and 

hypotheses  that  Exodus  shares  with  the  other  books, 
such  as  the  historical  value  of  the  accounts ;  author¬ 
ship;  relation  to  the  later  books;  age,  origin,  and 
character  of  the  alleged  sources,  can  not  be  discussed 
here  now;  the  analysis  of  sources  of  Exodus  can 
alone  be  treated.  According  to  the  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Exodus,  like  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Torah,  possesses  no  unity,  having  been  compiled 
from  different  sources  at  different  times,  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  being  then  revised  finally  by  one  redactor 
(R) ;  the  same  sources  as  those  for  Genesis  furnish 
the  material,  namely,  J  (Jahvist),  E  (Eloliist),  and 
P  (Priestly  Code),  in  which  again  several  strata 
must  be  distinguished,  as  P 2,  P 3,  P 4,  J  *,  J  '2,  E l,  E 2, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made ;  the  analyses  of  sources 
by  Kuenen  and  Cornill  are  chiefly  treated  here 
(Kuenen:  Introduction;  §  5;  §  6,  2-15;  §  8,  10-13; 
$  13, 12  et  seq. ;  §  16, 12;  Cornill:  Introduction;  §  7 ; 
§11,  4:  §12;  §13,  2,  8;  §14,  1,2,3. 

To  P 2  is  assigned,  according  to  Kuenen :  i.  1-7, 
13, 14;  ii.  23-25;  vi.  2-12  (13-28  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  story  and  are  by  a  later  reviser ;  they  are, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  unskilfully  inserted  and 
amplified);  vii.  1-13,  19,  20a  (21c  ?),  22;  viii.  1-3, 
lib,  12-15;  ix.  8-12(35  ?);  xi.  9-10;  xii.  1-20,  28, 
40*  41*  43-51  (xiii.  20  ?);  xiv.  1—4,  8,  9,  10  (in 


*  =  revision ;  -f  =  essentially. 
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part),  15— IS,  21  (in  part),  22,  23,  26,  27  (in  part),  28, 
29;  xvi.  (;‘tliis  chapter  has  been  subsequently  re¬ 
vised  and  completed”)  (xvii.  1;  xix.  2a  ?);  xxiv. 
15-1 8a ;  xxv.-xxix.  “follow  in  natural  and  regular 
order,  and  may  have  been  arranged  in  this  way  by 
the  author  himself,”  but  (§  16,  12)  contain  many  in¬ 
terpolations  by  R. 

Ch.  xxx.,  xxxi.  1-17,  in  which  “the  connection 
is  looser,  or  is  wanting  altogether ;  and  in  which  there 
are  contained  regulations  that  do  not  harmonize  with 
what  has  preceded,  and  that  are  not  presupposed 
later  where  they  would  naturally  be  mentioned 
.  .  .  probably  contain  later  additions,  harmonizing 
in  style  with  xxiv.-xxix.,  but  not  composed  by 
the  same  author.  ”  To  P  4  are  assigned  ch.  xxxv.-xl. 
(and  also  Lev.  viii.),  which  “depend  entirely  on 
xxv. -xxxi.,  which  the  author  must  have  had  before 
him.”  They  formed  “originally  a  very  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  observance  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  xxv.  et  sec/.;  they  seem  to  have  been 
gradually  worked  out,  and  then  made  as  similar  to 
those  regulations  as  possible.  The  striking  varia¬ 
tions  found  in  the  Greek  translation  of  xxxv.-xl. 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  final  redaction  of 
these  chapters  was  hardly  completed — if  indeed  it 
was  completed — when  that  translation  was  made, 
i.e.,  about  250  B.c.”  This  entire  theory  regarding 
xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  is  based  on  Popper’s  work, 
which  the  other  critics  also  follow. 


33,  37b,  38.  Jiilieber  includes :  iv.  17,  18,  20b  ;  v.  1,  2,  5 ;  vii.  17 
in  part,  18,  20  in  part,  and  21,  21,  25a;  viii.  21b,  22,  23;  ix.  22, 
23a,  24  and  28  in  part,  35;  x.  7,  8-11,  12,  13a,  14a,  15a,  20,  21- 
27,  28,  20 ;  xi.  1-7 ;  xii.  32,  35-38.)  E  is  found  again  in :  xiii. 
17-19,  21,  22  ;  xiv.  19a  (19b  ?);  xv.  22-26  ;  xvii.  lb-7,  8-16 ;  xviii. 
Also  xix.  9a,  10-17;  xx.  18-21, 1-17  (in  this  order);  this— the  so- 
called  “first ’’—the  Decalogue,  with  the  historical  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  xix.-xxiv.,  belongs  to  E  2.  From  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-14,  18a,  and  various  other  passages, 
belong  to  E,  as  does  also  the  story  of  Israel’s  apostasy  at  Sinai, 
which  appears  enlarged  and  connected  with  other  stories  in 
xxxii.-xxxiv.,  belonging  originally  to  E 2. 

Corn  ill :  i.  11-12,  15-22+;  ii.  1-10+ ;  hi.  1-15-f-,  21-22;  iv. 
17, 18,  20b;  vii.  15b,  17b-18,  20b-21a,  24;  ix.  22-23a,  24b*  25b, 
31-32,  35;  x.  12-13aa,  14aa,b,  15b,  20-23,  25  (?);  xi.  1-3;  xii. 
35-36,  37*;  xiii.  17-19;  xiv.  7-9a,j3,  10a,/3,  19a,  20  (?);  xv.  20- 
26+;  xvii.-xxiv.+  ;  xxxi.  18b;  xxxii.+  ;  xxxiii.  1-11+ ;  xxxiv. 
la,4*,  28b*  (?).  In  xix.-xxxiv.  only  xix.  13b  (perhaps);  xxiv. 
1-2,  9-11 ;  and  xxxiii.  7-10  belong  to  E1. 

J,  according  to  Kuenen,  is  represented  in  i.-xv.  by  accounts 
parallel  with  those  of  E,  but  which  can  not  now  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  “  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  J  contributed  anything  to 
the  account  of  the  laws  promulgated  at  Mount  Sinai  and  of  the 
defection  of  Israel,  xix.-xxiv.  and  xxxii.-xxxiv.”  (Wellhausen 
finds  J  in:  xix.  20-25;  xx.  23-26;  xxi.-xxiii.;  xxiv.  3-8;  Dill- 
maun,  in :  xix.  9a,  20-25  [xx.  1-17,  perhaps  under  a  different 
form];  xxiv.  1,  2;  xxxiv.  10-27 ;  fragments  in  xxiv.  3-8,  9-11, 
12  in  part,  18b ;  xxxii.  1-14, 19b-24,  30-34 ;  also  in  xxxiii.  1-6, 
12,  13,  18-23 ;  xxxiii.  14-17 ;  xxxiv.  1-9.) 

Cornill :  i.  6,  7a,b,  8-10, 14a,j3,  20b,  22  (?);  ii.  ll-23aa;  iii.  16- 
20;  iv.  1-12,  19,  20a,  24-26,  29*  30*  31 ;  v.+  ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  14-15a, 
16-17a,  23,  25,  29 ;  viii.  4*,  5-7,  8  *,  9-llaa,  16-20,  21  *,  22-28  ;  ix. 
1-7,  13-21,  23b,  24  *,  25a,  26,  27  *,  28-30,  33 ;  x.+  ;  xi.  4-8 ;  xii. 
21-27+,  29-39+,  42a ;  xiii.  3-16+,  21-22 ;  xiv.  5-6,  9aa,  lOba,  11- 
14, 19b,  21a,/3, 24-25,  27  *  28b,  30-31 ;  xvi.  4-5,  16a,j8, 18b,  21-22aa; 
25-31+,  35b ;  xvii.  la,b,  2,  7  ;  xix.  2b,  7,  9-11, 18,  20-21,  22b,  25a; 
xxxiii.  12-23+  (?);  xxxiv.  la*  2-3,  4*  5,  6a,  8,  10-28+. 


Cornill,  who  includes  the  later  parts  of  P2  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  designation  P-\  assigns  to  the  Priestly  Code  the  following 
portions:  i.  1-5,  7*,  13,  14*;  ii.  23*,  24-25;  vi.+  (13-30  =  Px); 
vii.  1-13,  19,  20a*  21b-22;  viii.  1-3,  lla,b-15;  ix.  8-12;  xi.  9- 
10;  xii.  1-20,  28,  37*,  40-41,  43-51  (15-20  and  43-50  =  Px);  xiii. 
1-2;  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9b,  10a, b,  15*,  16-18,  21-23+,  26-28aa,  28*,  29; 
xvi.  1-3,  6-7,  9-18*  20,  22a,b-24,  32-35a;  xvii.  la;  xix.  1*  2a; 
xxiv.  15-lSaa ;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  18a  (xxviii.  41  belongs  surely  to 
Px,  as  do  perhaps  also  other  shorter  additions  to  xxv.-xxix.; 
and  xxx.-xxxi.  entire);  xxxiv. 29-35  (?);  xxxv.-xl.  (entirely  P-+ 


It  is  much  more  difficult  in  what  remains  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  closely  related  J  and  E.  Pas¬ 
sages  relatively  complete  in  themselves  are:  (1)  ch. 
xxi.-xxiii.,  the  so-called  “Book  of  the  Covenant”; 
it  belongs  to  E,  though  dating  from  an  earlier  time, 
and  was  found  by  him  and  incorporated  in  his  work ; 
(2)  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (xxxii.-xxxiv.),  J 
and  E  sharing  about  equally  in  the  account;  (3)  the 
Decalogue  and  the  preparations  for  it  (xix.,  xx.), 
chiefly  E,  but  J  also  lias  a  Decalogue  tradition,  its 
Ten  Commandments  being  found  in  xxxiv.  14-26 
(Wellhausen).  E  \  originally  composed  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom,  must  be  distinguished  from  E2;  the 
latter  was  compiled  about  100  years  later  for  Judah, 
and  was  worked  over  with  J  to  form  JE,  many 
passages  of  which  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 


E:  Kuenen:  Traces  of  E  are  found  in  i.  (15-21,  and  apparently 

also«-li  u  is  generally  included  in  E'U;  in  ii.  “  there  is  iTVOilt 

difference  or  opinion  '  on  me  origin  or  rcraco  i_ S3  (according- 
to  Jiilieber  verses  1-22  are  taken  from  E  ;  according  to  Dillmann 
1-14  from  E  and  15-23a  from  J.  Wellhausen  takes  the  story  on 
the  whole  to  be  a  combination  from  J  and  E.)  This  document  ap¬ 
pears  especially  clear,  though  not  without  admixture,  in  iii.  1-15, 
a  section  that,  as  complement  to  vi.  2  ct  scq.  (P),  also  explains 
the  use  of  “  Elohim  ”  in  the  account  of  the  pre-Mosaic  time 
taken  from  E.  In  the  following  “  the  traces  are  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  distinguished  :  in  iii.  16— xii.  only  here  and  there  with  any 
certainty.”  (Dillmann  includes  in  E:  the  greater  part  of  iii.  10-22; 
iv.  17,  20b,  18,  21 ;  the  greater  part  of  v.;  vii.  15,  1(5, 17b,  20b,  2Ja, 
23  in  part,  24;  viii.  16a,  21-24a,  25b;  ix.  22,  23a,  24a,  25b  (?),  31, 
.32,  35  ;  x.  8-13a,  14  in  part,  15  in  part,  20,  21-27 ;  xi.  1-3 ;  xii.  31- 


Editions  (according  to  Cornill) :  In  the  first  place 
J  and  E  were  combined  into  one  book  (JE)  by  one 
redactor  (RJE).  He  greatly  revised 
Redaction,  iii.,  and  may  have  added  the  marching 
song  xv.  1-19  (“it  is  entirely  improb¬ 
able  that  it  was  composed  at  the  time  the  event  itself 
took  place  ”).  He  also  did  much  editing  of  the  peric- 
ope  dealing  with  the  legislation  (xix.-xxxiv.).  He 
used  E 2  throughout  as  foundation,  supplementing  it 
with  J ;  he  omitted  entirely  the  second  Decalogue  in 
J,  incorporating  what  he  thought  valuable  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  xxiii.  15-19,  and  reduced 
xxxii. -xxxiii.,  on  the  whole,  to  its  present  form.  A 
second  redactor  then  combined  (the  later)  Deuteron¬ 
omy  with  JE  (  =  JE  +  D).  He  added  iv.  21-23 ;  in 
the  story  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  (x.  2)  “there  is  at 
least  a  Deuteronomistic  touch  ”  ;  he  also  added  viii. 
18b  and  ix.  29b,  and  probabl}r  revised  ix.  14-16.  He 
greatly  revised  xii.  21-27,  xiii.  3-16,  xv.  26,  xvi., 
and  xviii.  20b.  He  transferred,  according  to 
Kuenen,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  to  Mount  Sinai 
in  order  to  get  room  for  Deuteronomy,  being  re¬ 
sponsible,  therefore,  for  all  the  confusion  caused 
thereby — for  example,  the  transferring  of  xx.  18-21 
from  its  original  position  before,  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  after,  xx.  1-17;  the  transition  to  the  Book  of  the 

Covenant  as  found  in  xx.  22,  23;  and  the  peculiar 
form  or  xxiv.  i=ioa.  on.  xix.  on-s  io  moo  epcci1- 

ically  Deuteronomic,  as  well  as  the  revisions  of 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  the  final  admoni¬ 
tions  in  xxiii.  22b-25a,  27,  31b-33,  and  the  revision 
of  the  second  Decalogue,  which  RJE  transferred 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

A  third  redactor,  who  combined  JED  with  P,  thus 
practically  producing  the  Pentateuch  (Rp),  added 
iv.  13-16  and  27-28,  revised  29-30,  and  in  v.-x.  added 
everywhere  the  name  of  Aaron  (which  was  not  in- 
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eluded  at  all  originally !).  He  or  Px  (see  ante)  added 
vi.  13-30.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
method  of  his  revision  of  xii.  40-42.  To  xvi.  he 
transferred  (in  consideration  of  JE)  a  passage  by  P 
on  the  manna,  which  originally  was  placed  after 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (the  reason  assigned  for 
this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  critics  is  that 
verse  34  presupposes  the  Tabernacle ;  but  this  verse 
is  as  much  merely  an  anticipatory  comment  as  is  35). 
He  added  to  xvii.  the  fragment  of  the  Jalivistic 
miraculous  story  of  the  spring  in  order  to  make 
room  for  P  in  Num.  xx.  He  added  finally  the  re¬ 
peated  phrase  “the  tables  of  testimony,”  xxxi.  18, 
xxxiv.  29,  and  in  xxxiii.  he  omitted  the  Elohistic 
account  of  the  making  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
It  is  often  doubtful  whether  a  revision  was  made  by 
Hr  or  b}r  P3>  4» 5 — Pp  is  himself  a  priestly  redactor. 

All  these  and-  similar  analyses  of  the  sources  of 
Exodus  and  the  conclusions  based  thereon  are  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  However  rich  and  many-sided  may 
have  been  the  traditions  from  which  the  author  drew 
his  material,  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  is  com¬ 
posed  and  arranged  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan.  The  fundamental  errors  of  the  critical  views 
are  these :  (1)  The  distinction  made  between  J  and  E  is 
erroneous,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  varying  use  of  the 
divine  names  “  Yitwii  ”  and  “  Eloliim”  ;  this  use  docs 
not  indicate  a  difference  in  authorship,  but  is  due  to 
the  different  meanings  of  the  two  names,  the  choice 
of  which  is  carefully  considered  in  each  case.  The 
statement  that  E  uses  in  iii.  15  the  name  “  Yiiwh”  for 
the  first  time,  is  due  to  a  wrong  interpretation ;  it  is 
based  on  the  Alexandrian-Essenic-Christian-Gnostic 
common  superstition  of  the  power  of  names  and  mere 
words,  which,  going  back  to  Egyptian  antiquity,  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  New  Testament— and  hence 
naturally  influences  modern  scholars — but  is  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  verses  vi. 
2  et  seq.  are  likewise  interpreted  wrongly.  (2)  An 
entirely  insufficient  argument  is  the  alleged  further 
variations  of  the  language ;  for  this  presupposes  the 
point  to  be  proved.  This  argument  turns  in  a  cir¬ 
cle:  the  critics  seek  to  prove  differ- 
Errors  ent  sources  by  the  variations  of  lan- 
of  Critical  guage,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  the 
School.  vocabulary  is  too  limited  for  such  as¬ 
sertions.  (3)  The  differences  of  style 
and  treatment  do  not  indicate  different  authors,  but 
are  called  forth  by  the  different  subjects.  The  account 
of  the  Tabernacle  demanded  technical  details ;  while 
the  stories  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  of  the 
revelation  on  Sinai  prompted  a  strong,  energetic,  and 
thoughtful  style.  A  separation  into  JE  and  P  is 
not  admissible.  (4)  All  suggestions  of  reduplica¬ 
tions,  differences,  and  contradictions  show  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  insight  into  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  the 

investigation,  to  be  an  indissolubly  united  passage, 
from  which  not  one  word  may  be  omitted.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  miracles 
(vii.-xi.),  the  arrangement  of  which  the  critics  have 
entirely  misunderstood.  The  critics  have  refuted 
their  own  argument  by  making  as  a  criterion  of 
the  division  of  this  narrative  into  J  and  E  the  very 
want  of  definite  scheme  which  is,  according  to  them, 
characteristic  of  J  and  E. 

V.— 20 


The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (xix.-xxiv.)  is  a  uni¬ 
fied  piece  of  work,  with  logical  connections  that  are 
admirably  established.  The  alleged  double  tradition 
of  the  revelation,  and  especially  Wellhausen’s  so- 
called  second  Decalogue  in  ch.  xxxiv.,  are  mere  fig¬ 
ments  of  the  brain.  The  inadequacy  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms  is  most  striking  in  the  review  of  the  account 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  sequence  of  the  passages 
xxv. -xxxi.  and  xxxv.-xl.  and  their  connection  with 
xxxii. -xxxiv.  (5)  The  theory  that  the  book  was 
compiled  from  previous  works  is  not  sufficiently 
supported;  and  the  attempt  to  analyze  it  into  its 
component  parts  is  a  hopeless  one,  for  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  book  are  closely  welded  together  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  Compare  Deuteronomy. 
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of  the  Hexateuch ,  1893,  Appendix,  vi.;  idem,  The  Greater 
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On  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  Ten  Commandments : 
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B.  J. 

EXOGAMY.  See  Marriage. 

EXORCISM :  The  expulsion  or  evil  spirits  uy 
spells ;  in  Greek  enfia/Jxiv  (Matt.  viii.  16,  31 ;  ix.  34,  38 ; 
Marki.  34,  38;  ix.  3S;  Lukexiii.  32;  and  elsewhere). 
See  Demonology;  and  compare  the  sorcery-papy¬ 
rus  in  Paris,  line  1257,  eK3a?xiv  rov  diafio/xv  and 
6iaj3o?.ov  £Kpa?Jxv<7a.  In  Hebrew  only  NS  =  “  go  out  ” 
occurs  (Me‘i.  17b;  L^b.  Zarali  55b;  Greek  e^jWe). 
The  demon  was  cast  out  by  exorcism,  for  which 
the  Greek  term  e^opKi^u  (from  k^opKou,  kz-opKiorw, 
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only  Acts  xix.  13)  and  the  Hebrew  jpityn  are 
used.  In  the  Bible  the  melancholia  of  King  Saul 
is  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit,  which  David,  by 
his  liarp-playing,  drives  away.  The  word  “bi‘et” 
(terrify)  was  still  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era  as  a  term  to  express  the  troubled  state  which  pre¬ 
cedes  that  of  being  possessed  (I  Sam.  xvi.  14-23 ;  com¬ 
pare  Meg.  3a,  bottom).  The  angel  Raphael  teaches 
Tobit  how  to  ban  the  evil  spirit  (Tobit  vi.  7,  16,  17; 
viii.  3 ;  see  Tobit  and  Testament  of  Solomon). 
Josephus  (“Ant.”  viii.  2,  §  5)  relates: 

“  I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country,  whose  name 
was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  demoniacal,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons  and  his  captains  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  his  soldiers.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  this : 
He  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by 
Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew 
out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils :  and  when  the  man  fell 
down,  immediately  he  abjured  him  to  return  into  him  no  more, 
still  making  mention  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the  incantations 
which  he  composed.  And  when  Eleazar  would  persuade  and 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a 
little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the 
demon,  as  he  went  out  of  the  man,  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby 
let  the  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the  man ;  and  when 
this  was  done  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  shown  very 
manifestly/’  See  Ba'aras. 

Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  a  contemporary  of 
Josephus,  alludes  to  the  practise  of  exorcism  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “  Has  an  evil  spirit  never  entered 
Exorcism  into  you?  Have  you  never  seen  a 
in  person  into  whom  an  evil  spirit  had 
Rabbinical  entered?  What  should  be  done  with 
Literature,  one  so  affected?  Take  roots  of  herbs, 
bum  them  under  him,  and  surround 
him  with  water,  whereupon  the  spirit  will  flee” 
(Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  40a).  R.  Akiba  (d.  132),  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  diseases,  uses  the  technical  terms  of  exorcism 
(‘Ab.  Zarah  Job).  Simon  ben  Yohai  drove  out  the 
demon  Ben  Temalion  from  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  emperor  (Med.  17b). 

According  to  the  statements  in  the  Talmud,  cures 
by  exorcism  were  especially  common  in  Judaeo- 
Christian  circles.  Mention  is  several  times  made  of 
a  certain  Jacob  of  Sekanya  (see  Jacob 
Jewish  the  Gnostic),  who  desired  to  cure  in 
Christi-  the  name  of  Jesus  one  who  had  been 

anity.  bitten  by  a  snake;  R.  Islimael,  how¬ 

ever,  would  not  permit  it,  preferring 
rather  to  let  his  sister’s  son  die  (Tosef.,  Hub  ii.  22). 
Origen  says  (“Contra  Celsum,”  iii.  24)  that  he  saw 
people  cured  of  dangerous  diseases — of  possession, 
madness,  and  other  ills — simply  by  calling  on  the 
names  of  God  and  Jesus,  and  that  otherwise  neither 
men  nor  demons  could  cure  them.  Christianity  has 
preserved  this  belief  up  to  the  present  day,  for  ex¬ 
orcism  still  forms  a  part  of  the  rite  of  baptism 
(Herzog-Hauck,  “Real-Encyc.”  v.  695-700;  Hast¬ 
ings,  “Diet.  Bible,”  i.  811  et  seq. ;  Winer,  “B.  R.”  i. 
161-165;  Acts  xix.  13-16). 

An  interesting  recipe  is  given  in  a  Greek  pap3rrus 
(see  Dietrich,  “Abraxas,”  pp.  138  et  seq.).  In  order 
to  drive  out  a  demon  one  must  take 
Sorcery  an  unripe  olive,  together  with  certain 
Papyri.  plants,  and  murmur  some  magic  words 
over  them,  among  the  words  used  be¬ 
ing  iao,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebraic  Tet- 
ragrammaton.  The  exorcist  says:  “Go  out  [‘de¬ 


mon  ’]  from  - .  ”  Thereupon  a  phylactery  is 

made  from  a  piece  of  tin  and  is  hung  from  the 
neck  of  the  one  possessed.  The  exorcist  places 
himself  in  front  of  the  possessed  one  and  begins  as 
follows:  “I  conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  Jesus,  Jahaia,  ”  etc.  The  spirit  is  then 
conjured  by  a  god,  whose  epithets  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Bible.  A  shorter  but  similar  exorcism  is 
found  in  the  same  papyrus  (lines  1225  et  seq.).  Com¬ 
pare  also  the  Babylonian  exorcisms  cited  in  Wohl- 
stein’s  “  Damonenbeschworungen  auf  Babylonischen 
Thongefassen  des  Konigliclien  Museums  in  Berlin  ” 
(Berlin,  1894),  and  in  Stiibe’s  “  Jtidisck-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte  ”  (Halle,  1895). 

Mysticism  existed  in  all  ages  as  an  undercurrent, 
but  in  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  it  came 
to  the  surface.  While  in  Spain,  southern  France, 
and  Italy  wide  circles  were  opposing  superstition  and 
exorcism  (see  Jacob  Anatoli,  “Malmad,”  pp.  68a, 
184a,  Lyck,  1866),  German  Judaism,  saturated  with 
ignorance  and  mysticism,  adopted  with  other  super¬ 
stitious  customs  the  exorcistic  method  of  working 
cures.  The  “Book  of  the  Pious”  (§  462)  states: 
“Whoever  wishes  to  cure  one  possessed  must  re¬ 
peat  the  magic  formula  nine  times,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  where  they  count  nine  knots ;  or  else  he 
must  cure  him  with  rods  of  nine  kinds  of  wood,  or 
with  turnips,  which  should  be  hung  around  the 
invalid”  (Glidemann,  “Geschichte  des  Erziehungs- 
-wesens  und  der  Cultur,”  i.  202,  205,  216). 

At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  modern  era,  the  Cabala  obtained 
more  and  more  influence  over  people’s  minds,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  belief  in  exorcism  increased.  In 
the  “  Zera‘  Kodesh  ”  (Fiirth,  1696)  a  regular  method 
for  driving  out  demons  is  cited;  this  superstition 
still  exists  in  Hasidic  circles,  just  as  it  prevails 
among  civilized  Arians  and  Semites.  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  a  Hebrew  proselyte  in  olden  times 
was  not  exorcised  at  baptism  (Herzog-Hauck,  lx.  v. 
696).  Curtiss  relates  (“Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
of  To-day,”  p.  152)  that  a  few  years  ago  a  woman 
was  exorcised  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  evil  spirit 
when  questioned  replied  that  he  was  the  spirit  of 
a  Jew  murdered  in  Nablus  twelve  years  before. 
The  belief  that  the  possessing  spirit  is  often  the 
soul  of  a  wicked  or  a  murdered  person  unable  to 
find  rest  is  frequently  held. 

Bibliography:  Blau,  Das  Altjiidische  Zauberweseru  Stras- 
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K.  L.  B. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE:  The  expected 
duration  of  life  after  any  given  age,  estimated  ac¬ 
cording  to  fixed  tables  of  mortality  based  on  the 
mean  number  of  .years  which,  individuals,  under 
various  conditions,  have  been  found  to  live.  The 
earliest  important  contribution  to  the  subject  is  the 
work  (1855)  of  De  Neufville  on  the  mortalit}r  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  during  the  three  .years  1846— 
1848,  derived  from  a  total  mortality  of  3,213  among 
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Christians  and  268  among  Jews.  A  more  recent  in¬ 
vestigation  was  published  as  part  of  the  census  of 
1890,  entitled  “  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States,”  being  the  partial  results  of  a  special 
inquiry,  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  formerly  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the 
United  States  and  an  authority  on  l^giene,  of  about 
10,000  Jewish  families  in  the  United  States.  Both 
Investigations  fall  short  of  the  necessary  degree  of 
scientific  accuracy  with  which  such  tables  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  life-expectancy  are  prepared  for  life-in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Their  value  is  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  the  method  adopted  for  the  calculation  of 
the  tables  was  not  stated. 

De  Neufville’s  tables  have  found  their  way  into 
almost  every  treatise  on  the  comparative  mortality  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  His  tables,  excepting  No.  15, 
where  the  numbers  of  those  surviving  to  different 
ages  are  shown  in  a  comparison  between  the  Christian 
aud  Jewish  populations,  are  mostly  limited  to  a  per¬ 
centage  statement  of  deaths  at  different  periods  of 
life.  Table  No.  15,  which  is  as  follows,  must  not  be 
confused  with  a  table  showing  the  expected  after- 
lifetime  ; 

Calculation,  at  Equal  Ages,  of  the  Number 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  out  of  1,000  of 
Each  Born,  Surviving  to  Specified  Ages 
(1846-48). 


Ages 

Attained. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

Ages 

Attained. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

10 . 

736 

867 

50 . 

351 

540 

20 . 

691 

827 

60 . 

248 

441 

30 . 

567 

734 

70 . 

134 

274 

40 . 

461 

639 

80 . 

37 

69 

o 

4 

This  table  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  life  was  much  more  favorable  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  population  of  Frankfort  at  that  period  than  for 
the  Christian.  While  in  the  main  the  conclusions  of 

Table  Showing  the  Numbers  of  Jews,  out  of 
100,000  Born,  Surviving  to  Given  Ages, 
Compared  wrrn  the  Corresponding  Num¬ 
bers  of  Non- Jewish  Inhabitants  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Ages. 

Jews- 

-18S9. 

Non- Jews  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts 
(1878-82). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 . 

50,684 

49,316 

51,253 

48,747 

5 . 

41,731 

42,326 

36,727 

36,361 

15 . 

39,849 

40,829 

34,543 

34,121 

25 . 

38,592 

39,698 

32,023 

31,290 

35 . 

37,314 

36,451 

29,208 

28,171 

45 . 

55 . 

35,474 

33,563 

26,239 

25,244 

33,788 

30,613 

22,668 

22.114 

65 . 

29,188 

26,405 

17,585 

17,740 

11,243 

75 . 

21,836 

14,742 

10,168 

85 . 

13,391 

7,493 

468 

2,951 

8,950 

95 . 

108 

185 

358 

De  Neufville  fairly  coincide  with  general  observa¬ 
tions  derived  from  mortality  tables,  they  do  nut 


warrant  the  extravagant  opinions  usually  based 
upon  his  tables.  His  general  conclusions,  derived 
from  a  percentage  distribution  of  deaths  at  different 
ages,  are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  method 
adopted  by  him  was  crude  and  defective  in  theory, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Jewish  longevity  is  materially  im¬ 
paired.  Census  Bulletin  No.  19,  references  to  which 
are  found  in  nearly  all  recent  works  on  Jewish  pa¬ 
thology  and  longevity,  is  open  to  criticisms  similar 
to  those  directed  against  De  Neufville’s  work.  The 
same  fundamental  error  was  committed  in  not  sta¬ 
ting  in  detail  the  method  adopted  for  the  calculation 
of  the  life-tables,  (1)  for  the  year  1889,  (2)  for  the 
five  years  1885-89.  The  essential  facts  as  derived 
from  the  bulletin  are  set  forth  in  the  above  table 
for  the  year  1889,  which  gives  evidence  of  greater 
accuracy  than  the  table  based  upon  five  }rears  of 
observation. 

The  expectation  of  life  for  these  Jews  as  compared 
with  the  expectation  for  other  populations  is  set  forth 
in  Table  No.  9  of  the  bulletin,  which,  in  a  recon¬ 
structed  form,  is  given  below.  Comparison  is  made 
of  the  expectation  of  life  among  Jews  with  that  of 
the  general  population  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
South  Wales,  two  exceptionally  healthful  regions 
representing  conditions  rather  above  the  average. 


Expectation  of  Years  of  Life. 


Ages.. 

Males. 

Females. 

Jews 

u.  s. 

1889. 

Mass. 

1893-97. 

New 

South 

Wales, 

1890-91. 

Jews 
U.  S. 
1889. 

Mass. 

1893-97. 

New 

South 

Wales, 

1890-91. 

0 . 

57.14 

44.09 

49.60 

55.39 

46.61 

52.90 

5 . 

64.09 

52.88 

54.90 

59.34 

54.17 

57.42 

10 . 

61.11 

49.33 

50.89 

56.02 

50.70 

53.39 

15 . 

56.93 

45.07 

46.40 

51.39 

46.53 

48.78 

20 . 

52.59 

41.20 

42.16 

46.78 

42.79 

44.46 

25 . 

48.60 

37.68 

38.16 

42.68 

39.29 

40.34 

80 . 

44.73 

34.28 

34.30 

39.82 

35.85 

36.42 

35 . i 

40.13 

30.87 

30.51 

36.09 

32.43 

32.64 

40 . 

36.17 

27.41 

26.84 

31.98 

29.00 

29.00 

45 . 

31.97 

23.93 

23.27 

28.69 

25.54 

25.34 

50 . 

27.40 

20.53 

19.82 

24.88 

!  22.10 

21.61 

55 . 

23.26 

17.33 

16.5S 

20.97 

!  18.81 

17.92 

60 . 

19.09 

14.38 

13.60 

17.58 

15.74 

14.51 

65 . 

15.97 

11.70 

10.97 

13.5S 

12.90 

11.41 

70 . 

12.08 

9.34 

8.64 

11.88 

10.36 

8.64 

75 

9.33 

7.37 

6.51 

10.45 

8.29 

6.47 

80 . 

7.12 

5.70 

5.00 

7.93 

8.56 

5.04 

85 . 

2.85 

4.31 

3.44 

5.64 

5.07 

3.72 

90 . 

3.16 

2.54 

3. 05 

3.73 

2.64 

95 . 

2.22 

2.50 

2.60 

The  table  for  1889  may  be  accepted  as  approxi¬ 
mately  accurate.  The  cumulative  effect  of  superior 
longevity  must  necessarily  be  quite  considerable,  and 
the  relative  increase  in  the  Jewish  population  must 
therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  population.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  general 
experience,  this  table  shows  that  male  Jews  are 
likely  to  live  longer  than  female  Jews.  On  the 
whole  these  tables  are  approximate  indications  of 
superior  vitality  and  resulting  longevity  among  the 
Jewish  population.  More  definite  evidence  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  comparative  mortality  rates,  in  particular 
by  the  data  published  for  Budapest  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ivorosi.  The  insurance  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  have 
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never  made  known  tlie  results  of  their  experience, 
but  the  published  data  as  to  average  ages  at  death, 
average  duration  of  membership,  mortuary  cost, 
death  rate,  etc.,  support  the  conclusion  that  the  Jews 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  enjoy  a  longevity 
superior  to  that  of  the  Christian  population, 
j.  F.  G.  H. 

EXPRESSION.  See  Types. 

EYBESCHUTZ  (or  EYBESCHITZ),  JONA¬ 
THAN  :  German  rabbi  and  Talmudist ;  born  in  Cra¬ 
cow  about  the 


rabbi,  Abraham  Broda  (“Bene  Ahubah,”  15b;  see 
Dembitzer,  ib.  p.  120a),  among  them  being  Jacob 
Reiselier,  and  David  Oppenheimer,  chief  rabbi  of 
Prague.  These  personal  animosities  were  most  likely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  about  1725  Jonathan  was 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  followers  of  Sliabbe- 
thai  Zebi,  who  were  still  very  active.  Jonathan  took 
an  oath  that  the  accusation  was  false,  and  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Prague  rabbinate  signed  the  ex¬ 
communication  of  the  followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi, 
Believing  that  his  prospects  in  Prague  were  poor, 

he  made  an  effort, 


year  1690 ;  died  in 
Altona  Sept.  IS, 
1764.  His  father, 
Nathan  (Nat.a), 
who  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  cabalis¬ 
tic  author  Nathan 
Spira,  was  called 
as  rabbi  to  Eiben- 
schitz,  Moravia, 
about  1700,  where 
he  died  about  1702 
in  early  manhood 
(on  the  conflicting 
reports  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  his 
death  see  Dembit¬ 
zer,  “Kelilat  Yo- 
fi,”  pp*  US  et  seq., 
Cracow,  1S88). 
Jonathan  was  then 
sent  to  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Meir  Eisen- 
stadt,  who  was 
then  rabbi  of 


upon  the  death  of 
Jacob  Reiselier 
( 1733),  to  secure 
the  rabbinate  of 
Metz.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  failed, 
but  after  Jacob 
Joshua,  who  had 
succeeded  Rei- 
scher,  had  gone  to 
Fran  kf  or  t  -  on  -  the  - 
Main,  Eybeschiitz 
again  became  a 
candidate,  and 
was  elected  (1741). 
But  in  Metz,  as  in 
Prague,  his  con¬ 
gregation  divided 
into  enthusias¬ 
tic  admirers  and 
bitter  enemies. 
When  in  1746  he 
was  elected  rabbi 
by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Ftirtli,  the 


Prossnitz,  and  la- 

ter  to  the  yesliibah  gM 

of  Holleschau,  . 

where  a  relative,  //  /' 

Eliezer  ha  -  Levi  /  m /VS  £7^ S'* 

Oettingen,  was  y 

rabbi.  After  the  /! 

latter’s  death  *//// 

(1710)  Eybeschiitz  'dry)  ' t  ffjfi}  /  &%/ & 

went  to  Vienna,  J  J/ J  PjL  ^ 

where  Samson  W\  // Jgjf  Y 

Wertheimer  in-  //  0  / 

tended  to  marry 

him  to  his  daugh- 

ter.  He  thence 

went  to  Prague,  ^ 

where  he  married  Jonathan  Eybeschi 

Elkele,  daughter  (After  a  port™ 

of  Rabbi  Isaac 

Spira;  and  later  on  he  resided  two  years  at  Hamburg 
in  the  house  of  Mordecai  lia-Kolien,  his  wife’s  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather.  About  1714  he  returned  to  Prague, 
where  he  became  preacher,  probably  in  succession  to 
Asher  Spira,  who  died  in  that  year  (Hock,  “  Die  Fami- 
lien  Prags,”  p.  381,  Presburg,  1892).  Here  he  soon 
became  popular  (see  Nehemiah  Reischer’s  letter  to 
Jacob  Emden,  in  the  latter’s  “Sefat  Emet,”  p.  11b, 
Lemberg,  1877);  but  he  also  incurred  the  enmity 
of  some  of  the  family  and  admirers  of  the  former 


Jonathan  Eybeschiitz  (with  Autograph). 

(After  a  portrait  l»y  Gutekunst.) 


Metz  congrega¬ 
tion  would  not 
release  him  from 
0-  his  contract.  In 

aa  1750  lie  became 

f  /  chief  rabbi  of 

/  Altona,  Hamburg, 

and  Wandsbeck. 

fjY  Y __  From  tliat  time 
^  lie  became  a  cen- 

tral  figure  in  J e w- 
»  1  ish  history.  Short- 

\  ly  after  his  arrival 

A,t0Da  a  rumo!' 
began  to  spread 

tliat  he  still  be- 
( with  Autograph).  lieved  in  the  Mes- 

■f  Gutekunst.)  siauic  mission  of 

Shabbethai  Zebi. 
In  substantiation  of  this  charge  a  number  of  “ke- 
me‘ot  ”  (see  Amulet)  were  produced  which,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  he  had  given  to  sick  people  in  Metz  and  Al¬ 
tona,  and  the  text  of  which,  though  partly  in  cipher, 
admitted  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  given  by 
his  enemies.  The  inscription  read  substantially  as 
follows:  “In  the  name  of  Jalive,  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  dwelleth  in  the  beauty  of  His  strength,  the  God 
of  His  anointed  one  Shabbethai  Zebi,  who  with  the 
breath  of  His  lips  shall  slay  the  wicked,  I  decree  and 
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command  that  no  evil  spirit  plague,  or  accident 
harm,  the  bearer  of  this  amulet  ”  (Emden,  “  Sefat 
Emet,”  beginning).  These  amulets  were  brought  to 
Jacob  Emden,  who  claimed  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  accusations,  although  they  had  been  for  several 
months  the  gossip  of  the  congregation.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  synagogue,  which  was  in  his  house,  he  declared 
that  while  he  did  not  accuse  the  chief  rabbi  of  this 
heresy,  the  writer  of  these  amulets  was  evidently  a 
believer  in  Shabbethai  Zebi  (Feb.  4,  1751).  The 
trustees  of  the  congregation,  who  sided  with  their 
rabbi,  at  once  gave  orders  to  close  Jacob  Emden’s 
synagogue.  Emden  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Akyeii  Lob,  chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  and  to  vari¬ 
ous  rabbis  who  were  outspoken  enemies  of  Eybe¬ 
schutz,  among  them  Jacob  Joshua  of  Frankfort, 
Samuel  Helman  (Eybeschutz ’s  successor  in  Metz), 
and  Neliemiah  Reischer,  rabbi  of  Kriechingen  in 
Lorraine,  formerly  Eybeschiitz’s  admirer,  but  now 
his  bitterest  enemy.  All  of  these  pronounced  Ey  be- 
schutz  a  dangerous  heretic,  unfit  to  hold  any  rabbin¬ 
ical  office. 

However,  the  trustees  of  the  Altona  congregation 
declared  Emden  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  against 
whom  drastic  measures  should  be  taken;  and  the 
followers  of  Eybeschutz  assumed  such 
The  a  threatening  altitude  that  Emden  was 

Dispute  compelled  to  flee  to  Amsterdam  (May 

About  22,  1751).  There  he  brought  charges 

Amulets,  against  his  enemies  before  the  Danish 
courts,  with  the  result  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Altona  was  ordered  to  stop  all  proceedings 
against  him.  In  Hamburg  the  conflict  assumed  such 
proportions  that  the  Senate  issued  strong  orders  to 
make  an  end  of  the  troubles,  which  were  disturbing 
the  public  peace  (May  1,  1752,  and  Aug.  10,  1753; 
see  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.”  1858,  pp.  520  et  seq .).  Em¬ 
den  returned  to  Altona  Aug.  3, 1752;  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  courts  ordered  that  nothing 
should  be  published  concerning  the  amulets.  Mean¬ 
while  Eybescliutz ’s  popularity  had  waned;  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  Hamburg  suspended  him,  and  many  members 
of  that  congregation  demanded  that  he  should  submit 
his  case  to  rabbinical  authorities.  “Kurze  Nacli- 
richt  von  dem  Falsclien  Messias  Sabbathai  Zeblii,” 
etc.  (Wolfenbuttel,  1752),  by  Moses  Gerskon  lia- 
Kolien  (Carl  Anton),  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  a 
former  disciple  of  Eybescliutz,  was  evidently  an 
inspired  apology.  Emden  and  his  followers,  in 
spite  of  the  royal  edict,  published  a  number  of  po¬ 
lemical  pamphlets,  and  Eybescliutz  answered  in  his 
“  Luliot  ‘Edut”  (1755),  which  consists  of  a  long  in¬ 
troduction  by  himself,  and  a  number  of  letters  by 
his  admirers  denouncing  as  slanders  the  accusations 
brought  against  him. 

His  friends,  however,  were  most  numerous  in 
Poland,  and  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  excommu¬ 
nicated  all  those  who  said  anything  derogatory  to 
the  rabbi.  A  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
“Luliot  ‘Edut”  he  was  recognized  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  as  chief  rabbi 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Hamburg- Altona- 
Wandsbeck.  From  that  time  on,  respected  and  be¬ 
loved,  he  lived  in  peace.  His  enemy  Emden  testifies 
to  the  sincere  grief  of  the  congregation  at  the  death 
of  Eybescliutz  (“Megillat  Sefer,”  p.  208).  Even 


the  notorious  extravagances  and  the  subsequent  fail¬ 
ure  in  business  of  his  youngest  son,  Wolf,  seem  not 
to  have  affected  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  father 
was  held. 

Eybeschutz ’s  memory  was  revered  not  only  by 
his  disciples,  some  of  whom,  like  Meskullam  Zalman 
lia-Kohen,  rabbi  of  Fiirtk,  became  prominent  rabbis 
and  authors,  but  also  by  those  who  were  not  under 
personal  obligations  to  him,  such  as  Mordecai  Benet, 
who  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  him  in 
his  approbation  to  the  “Bene  Ahubah,”  and  Moses 
Sofer,  who  tries  to  defend  him  in  a  case  where  he 
committed  a  very  bad  blunder  (Hatam  Sofer,  Yoreh 
De‘ali,  No.  69).  With  regard  to  Eybeschiitz’s  actual 
attitude  toward  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  heresy,  it  is  diffi- 


Amulet  Prepared  by  Jonathan  Eybeschutz. 

(In  the  collection  of  Albert  Wolf,  Dresden.) 


cult  to  say  how  far  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies  were 
justified.  On  the  one  hand  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  amulets  which  he  wrote  contain  expressions  sug¬ 
gestive  of  belief  in  the  Messialiship  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  strange  that  the  ac¬ 
cusations  came  only  from  jealous  enemies.  Jacob 
Emden  himself  speaks  of  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
even  before  Eybeschutz  went  to  Altona  he  (Emden) 
had  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  showed  a  de¬ 
termination  to  persecute  the  successor  of  his  father  in 
the  office  of  chief  rabbi  (“Megillat  Sefer,”  p.  176); 
and  although  he  indignantly  denies  this  rumor,  he 
speaks  in  another  place  of  the  chief  rabbinate  of 
Altona  as  “the  heritage  of  my  fathers  ”  (ib.  p.  209). 

Ey beschi.it z’s  works,  given  in  the  order  of  their 
publication,  are  as  follows :  • 

1755.  Luhot  ‘Edut.  Altona. 

1765.  Kereti  u-Peleti,  no  veil®  on  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah. 
Altona. 

Taryag  Mizwot,  the  613  commandments  in  rimed  acrostics. 
Prague. ' 

1773.  Tiferet  Yisrael,  notes  on  the  rabbinical  laws  regarding 
menstruation,  with  additions  by  the  editor,  Israel, 
grandson  of  the  author  and  rabbi  of  Lichtenstadt. 

1775.  Urim  we-Tummim,  novellas  to  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat.  Caiisruhe. 

1779-82.  Yakarot  Debash,  sermons,  edited  by  his  nephew  Jacob 
ben  Judah  Lob  of  Wojslaw.  Carlsruhe. 

1796.  Binah  la-Uttim,  notes  on  the  section  of  the  “  Yad  ”  dealing 
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with  the  holy  days,  edited  by  the  author’s  disciple  Hillel 
of  Stampfen.  Vienna. 

1799.  Hiddushim  ‘al  Hilkot  Yom-Toh,  edited  by  Joseph  of  Trop- 
pau.  It  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  last-named  work, 
but  differs  from  it  in  wording,  and  contains  in  addition 
Maimomdes’  text.  Both  therefore  present  not  a  work 
of  the  author,  but  notes  taken  from  his  lectures.  Berlin. 
1817.  Sar  ha-Alef,  novellas  on  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim. 
Warsaw. 

1819.  Bene  Ahubah,  on  the  matrimonial  laws  in  the  “  Yad,”  ed¬ 
ited  by  his  grandson  Gabriel  Eybescliiitz.  Prague. 

1825.  Tif’eret  Yehonatan,  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  (n.d., 
though  1S25  is  probably  correct) .  Zolkiev. 

1862.  Perush  ‘al  Piska  Had  Gadya,  a  homiletical  interpretation 
of  the  “  Had  Gadya.”  Lemberg. 

1869.  Notes  on  the  Haggadah,  edited  by  Moses  Zaloshin.  Pres- 
burg. 

1891.  Shem  ‘01am,  letters  on  the  Cabala,  edited  by  A.  S.  Weiss- 
mann.  Vienna. 

A  commentary  on  Lamentations  under  the  title  “  Allon  Ba- 
kut,”  and  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch  under  the  title  “  Keshet 
Yehonatan,”  are  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Neubauer,  “  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  pp.  50  ct  seq.). 

'Bibliography:  G.  Klemperer,  Hayije  Yehonatan:  Rabbi 
Jonathan  Eibenschlitz ;  cine Biographische STcizze,  Prague, 
1858  (reprinted  in  Braudels’  JUdische  Universalbibliothch 
vols.  91-93,  Prague,  n.d.);  Ehrentbeil,  JUdische  CharaMcr- 
bit  dev,  Budapest,  1867 ;  Isaac  Gastfreund,  Sefcr  Anshc  Shem , 
Lyck.  1879;  J.  Cohn,  Ehrenrettung  des  R.  Jonathan  Eibc- 
scliitz ;  ein  Bcitrag  zurKritik  des  Griitz'schen  Geschichts- 
■ werkes ,  in  Sefer  Ale  Siah ,  BUittcr  aus  der  Michael  Da- 
vhVschcn  StiHung.  Hanover,  1870;  Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  x. 
315  ct  seq.;  Fuenn,  Kcnesct  Yisracl ,  pp.  425  ct  seq .;  Jacob 
Emden’s  autobiography,  Megillat  Scfcr ,  Warsaw,  1896.  The 
bibliography  on  the  controversy  between  Emden  and  Eybe- 
schutz  is  given  in  Griitz,  Gesch.  x.  507  ct  seq. 

s.  s.  D. 

EYE  — Biblical  Data:  This  important 

organ  is  mentioned  more  than  800  times  in  the  Bible, 
but  is  described  only  in  its  external  appearance  and 
significance,  according  to  the  experience  of  daily 
life.  The  following  parts  are  mentioned :  the  eye¬ 
ball  (“bat  ‘ayin”  =  “girl  of  the  eye,”  “little  doll”; 
Lam.  ii.  18;  “babat  ‘ayin,”  Zech.  ii.  12;  comp.  Levy, 
“Chal.  Worterb.”  i.  419b);  the  pupil  (“islion”  = 
“  little  man,”  whose  image  appears  in  the  eye  as  in  a 
mirror;  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2, 
comp.  Prov.  vii.  9,  xx.  20);  the  eye-socket  (“hor  ”  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  2) ;  the  e3relaslies  (“  ‘ap‘appayim  Ps.  xi. 
4 ;  Prov.  vi.  25 ;  by  synecdoche  =  “  the  eye  ” ;  comp. 
Job  xli.  10) ;  the  eyelids  (“  shemurot  ” ;  Ps.  lxxvii.  5) , 
and  the  eyebrows  (“  gabbot  ‘enaw  ” ;  Lev.  xiv.  9). 

The  eye  of  the  Oriental  is  not  only  large,  but  it  is 
also  very  strong.  It  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  17  that 
weak  eyes  were  an  exception.  Near-sightedness, 
far-sightedness,  and  weak-sightedness  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  The  eye  became  weak,  heavy,  or  fixed 
in  old  age  (Gen.  xxvii.  i. ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10 ,  I  Sam. 
iv.  15;  compare  also  Eccl.  xii.  3).  The  sight  was 
also  impaired  by  sorrow  and  misfortune  (Ps.  vi.  8, 
xxxi.  10,  lxxxviii.  10;  Job  xvii.  7).  The  e}re  is  the 
source  of  tears  ( Jer.  viii.  23) ;  and  tears  flowed  often 
and  copiousl}r  (Lam.  i.  16;  iii.  48,  49;  Ps.  cxix.  136), 
injuring  and  even  ruining  the  eyes  (Lam.  ii.  11,  iii. 
51 ;  I  Sam.  ii.  33 ;  Jer.  xiv.  6).  Sorrow  dims  and 
obscures  the  e}res  (Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  32, 
65;  Job  xxxi.  16;  Lam.  v.  17);  while  under  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances  they  light  up  (I  Sam.  xiv.  27,  29). 
The  eye  is  said  to  be  affected  by  emotions  in  general 
(Ps.  lxix.  4;  cxix.  82,  132).  The  fat  eye  of  persons 
addicted  to  high  living  protrudes  (Ps.  lxxiii.  7); 
much  drinking  of  wine  makes  the  eye  deep  red 
(Gen.  xlix.  12;  Prov.  xxiii.  29).  The  son  closed  the 
eyes  of  his  dead  parent  (Gen.  xlvi.  4). 


How  far  blindness — very  frequent  in  antiquity — 
prevailed  in  ancient  Israel  can  not  be  determined 
from  the  references  found  in  the  Bible.  Blind  per¬ 
sons  are  spoken  of  comparatively  seldom  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iii.  248,  s.v.  Blind,  The).  If  a  priest  be¬ 
came  blind  or  had  a  spot  on  his  eye 
Diseases  (“  teballul  be-‘eno  ” ;  Lev.  xxi.  20),  he 
and  Care  of  was  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  sac- 
the  Eye.  rifice.  Diseases  of  the  eye  were  not 
recognized  as  such,  since  the  oculist’s 
art  was  not  at  all  developed  among  any  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  except  the  Egyptians ;  hence  nothing  has  been 
transmitted  on  this  point,  and  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  mentioned  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 
The  reference  to  the  “  shut  ”  eyes  (Isa.  xliv.  18)  in¬ 
dicates  that  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  generally 
meant;  and  the  same  may  be  assumed  from  the  ex¬ 
pressions  used  to  denote  “  opening  the  eyes  ”  (Isa. 
xlii.  7,  xxix.  19,  xxxv.  5;  comp.  ib.  xliii.  8;  Num. 
xxii.  31;  Ps.  cxix.  18).  The  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  are  called  figuratively  “pricks”  and 
“  thorns  ”  in  the  eyes  (Num.  xxxiii.  55 ;  Josh,  xxiii. 
13).  In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  eyes,  it  is  said  that 
smoke  injures  them  (Prov.  x.  26).  Women  used  a 
cosmetic  for  the  eye  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
plumbagin  and  zinc,  which  they  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  narrow’  black  rim,  making  the  eyes  appear 
larger  (II  Kings  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Isa.  liv.  11; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 

The  barbaric  custom  of  putting  out  the  eyes 
was  practised  quite  frequently.  Samson  wras 
blinded  by  the  Philistines,  and  King  Zedekiah  by 
the  Babylonians  (Judges  xvi.  21;  II  Kings  xxv.  7, 
Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  The  Ammonites  consented 
to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Blinding  Jabesh  only  on  condition  that  all  of 
as  a  Pun-  them  would  submit  to  having  their 
ishment.  right  eyes  “  thrust  out  ”  (I  Sam.  xi.  2). 

;  The  “  lex  talionis  ”  is  expressed  by  the 

phrase  “eye  for  e3re”  (Ex.  xxi.  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  20; 
Deut.  xix.  21;  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  26).  The  custom  of 
putting  out  the  eyes  wTas  so  wddely  spread  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  figurative  term  for  deceiving  (Num.  xvi.  14). 

The  ancient  Israelites  had  very  expressive  eyes. 
Desire,  love,  hatred,  pride,  etc.,  were  all  expressed  in 
the  eye;  and  in  the  Hebrew  language  are  found  sep¬ 
arate  terms  for  all  modes  of  seeing  and 
Emotional  not  seeing  (Gen.  iii.  6;  Num.  xv.  39; 

Sig-  I  Kings  ix.  3;  II  Chron.  xvi.  9 ;  Jobx. 
nificance  of  4,  xv.  2,  xvi.  9,  xxxi.  7,  xxxix.  29;  Ps. 
the  Eye.  x.  8,  xxxv.  19;  Prov.  vi.  13,  x.  10, 
xxiii.  5,  xxviii.  27,  xxx.  13;  Eccl.  ii. 
10;  Cant.  iv.  9;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  22; 
Isa.  iii.  16,  vi.  10;  Ezek.  vi.  9,  xxii.  26;  God’s  eye, 
Ps.  xciv.  9).  According  to  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxiii. 
19,  God’s  eye  is  10,000  times  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Good  will  and  malevolence  are  mirrored  in  the  eye 
(Prov.  xxii.  9,  xxiii.  6;  I  Sam.  xviii.  9;  Deut.  xv. 

9 ;  xxviii.  54,  56).  The  raising  of  the  ej^es  expressed 
a  wish,  as  it  still  does  among  children  (Ps.  cxxiii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xxxviii.  14).  “  Eye  ”  is  often  used  metaphorically 
(Ex.  x.  5,  15  and  Num.  xxii.  5  [“the  eye  (=  “face ”) 
of  the  earth”];  Prov.  i.  17  [“the  eye  (=  “sight”) 
of  any  bird”];  Cant.  i.  15,  iv.  1,  v.  12  [“eyes 
of  doves  ”] ;  Ezek.  i.  4,  7 ;  x.  9  [“  like  the  eye 
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(—  “color”)  of  amber,”  etc.] ;  Zecli.  ix,  1  [“the  eyes 
(—  “sight”)  of  all  men”]). 

E.  G.  II. 

_ ln  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Much  more  was 

known  regarding  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  eye  during  the  period  of  tradition  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
beginning  of  the  common  era  than  in  Biblical 
times.  The  eyeball  of  man  is  round,  while  that  of  a 
beast  is  oblong.  It  consists  of  a  dark  and  a  white 
mass  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  rim. 
The  white  part  preponderates  in  the  human  eye,  • 
while  the  black  preponderates  in  the  eyes  of 
beasts.  The  white  is  derived  from  the  father;  the 
black,  from  the  mother.  The  black  part  is  the 
means  of  sight.  Eyes  and  eyesight  differ  in  size 
and  strength  in  various  persons.  “Persons  with 
large  eyes  often  have  a  peculiar  expression.  Heavy 
eyelids  droop.  The  eyebrows  are  sometimes  close 
to  the  eye ;  sometimes  they  are  so  long  that  they 
hang  far  down  the  face;  and  again  there  are  no  eye¬ 
brows  at  all.  The  eyelashes  also  may  be  heavy  or 
sparse,  or  there  may  be  none  at  all  Sometimes  the 
eyes  are  very  deeply  set,  a  formation  that  may  be 
regarded  as  a  bodily  defect”  (Rosenzweig,  “Das 
Auge  in  Bibel  und  Talmud,”  pp.  12,  19).. 

Pain  in  the  eyes  is  dangerous,  as  the  sight  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  heart  (‘  Ab.  Zarah  28b).  borne  kinds 
of  food  are  beneficial  and  others  harmful  to  the 
si ‘>ht.  Fine  bread  and  old  wine  are  good  for  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  body.  Bapid  walking 
consumes  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  sight. 
Much  talking  hurts  one  whose  eyes  are  affected. 
Dirt  is  harmful,  and  many  diseases  are  caused  by 
touching  the  eyes  with  unwashed  hands.  The  salt 
taken  from  the  Dead  Sea  is  especially  dangerous. 
The  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  twitch  be¬ 
cause  they  live  in  a  sandy  region  (Rosenzweig,  l.c. 
pp.  20  et  seq.).  Water  is  excellent  for  the  eyes.  A 
drop  of  cold  water  in  the  eyes  in  the 
Care  and  morning  and  washing  the  hands  and 
Diseases  of  feet  at  night  are  better  than  all  the  eye- 
the  Eye.  salves  in  the  world  (Sliab.  78a,  108b). 

Tears  contain  salt  in  order  that  they 
may  not  flow  unrestrictedly  in  sorrow  and  distress, 
which  would  be  very  injurious.  Tears  produced  by 
smoke  or  weeping  injure  the  eye,  while  those  that 
are  produced  by  laughter  or  incense  are  beneficial. 
A  collyrium  made  of  stibium  or  antimony  is  often 
mentioned  (comp.  Levy,  “Neuliebr.  Worterb.”  s.v. 
ijnrj,  npD,  nn*6p).  This  salve  was  forbidden  when 
made  by  the  heathen  (Hiddah  55b;  Yer.  Ab.  Zaiali 
40d).  The  veil  of  the  Arabian  Jewish  women  left 
the  eyes  exposed  (Shab.  65a;  Yer.  Sliab.  7b).  Sev¬ 
eral  diseases  of  the  eye  are  mentioned,  but  they  can 
not  be  definitely  identified.  Professional  and  popu¬ 
lar  therapeutics  are  found  side  by  .side.  Either 
Galen  influenced  the  rabbinical  physicians,  or  both 
he  and  they  drew  from  the  same  source  (see  Medi¬ 
cine).  Artificial  eyes  made  of  gold  are  mentioned 
(Yer.  Red.  41c;  comp.  Yer.  Sanh.  13c). 

With  the  rise  of  Arabian  culture  the  art  of  medi 
cine  was  more  highly  developed,  and  physicians  ac 
quired  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  eye,  although 
this  was  not  advanced  beyond  the  point  reached  by 


Galen,  either  by  the  Arabian  or  the  Jewish  physi¬ 
cians,  or  by  Christian  practitioners,  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  general  history  of  medi¬ 
cine,  therefore,  presents  also  the  theories  of  the 
Jewish  physicians  regarding  the  eye.  For  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  sense  of  sight  as  recorded  by  the  Jewish 
philosophers,  exegetes,  and  other  non-medical  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  see  D.  Kaufmann’s  exhaus¬ 
tive  monograph,  “Die  Sinne,”  in  Jahresbericht 
der  Landes-Rabbinerschule,”  Budapest,  1884. 
Bibliography  :  A.  Rosenzweig,  Das  AugeinBibel  und  Tal¬ 
mud,  Berlin,  1892 ;  Friedmann,  Der  Blinde. .Vienna,  1873%  Cr. 
Breeder,  Das  Transcendentale ;  Magie  undMagischeIRilr 
arten  im  Talmud ,  ib.  1&50;  Hamburger,  JR.  B.  T.  i.  184  et 
seq.,  193 ;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  i.  814. 

S.  S. 

_ Color  ;  The  color  of  the  eyes  is  an  important 

racial  trait.  The  various  colors  are  due  to  the 
amount  of  pigmentation,  and  can  be  reduced  to  three ; 
viz.,  fair  (blue,  gray),  dark  (black,  brown),  and 
intermediate  (green,  yellow,  etc.). 

The  Jews  have  usually  black  or  brown  eyes. 
The  appended  table  (Ho.  1)  shows  the  colors  of  the 
eyes  of  147,375  school-children  in  various  countries: 

Table  Ho.  1. 


Country. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Observer. 

Blue. 

Brown. 

Gray. 

Germany . 

A  n  stria, . 

74,146 

59,808 

3,141 

7,054 

1,995 

19.63 
23.5  ! 

18.3 
20.0 
20.0 

52.88 

45.9 

57.5 

49.0 

52.0 

27.49 

30.6 

24.2 

31.0 

28.0 

Virchow. 

Schimmer. 

Korosi. 

Mayr. 

Frass. 

Hungary . 

Bavaria . 

Wiirttemberg 

Observations  on  children  must,  however,  be  taken 
with  reserve,  because  their  eyes  grow  darker  when 
they  reach  maturity.  The  appended  table  (Ho.  2), 
showing  the  colors  of  the  eyes  in  more  than  7,000 
Jews,  brings  out  this  point  clearly : 


Table  Ho. 

2. 

No. 

Percentage. 

Observer. 

Brown. 

Gray. 

Blue. 

ASHKENAZIM. 

943 

55.04 

37.01 

7.95 

Majer  and  Koper- 

100 

57.0 

33.0 

10.0 

nicki. 

Bleckman. 

100 

67.0 

11.0 

22.0 

Weissenberg. 

Talko-Hryncewicz. 

938 

53.19 

36.47 

10.34 

245 

69.8 

25.3 

4.9 

Yakowenko. 

375 

59.0 

14.0 

27.0 

Beddoe. 

Caucasia . 

204 

86 

84.31 

48.8 

14.22 

25.6 

1.47 

25.6 

Pantukbof. 

Ammon. 

England  .  •  -  • 

Various . 

Poland ....... 

423 

1,188 

200 

58.8 

58.41 

60.5 

30.1 
17.51 
17.5  j 

11.1 

24.0S 

22.0 

Jacobs. 

Fisbberg. 

Elkind. 

Sephardim. 

Various ...... 

England . 

Bosnia . 

290 

50 

55 

6S.0 

66.8 

69.1 

12.0 

11.9 

30.9 

20.0 

21.3 

Beddoe. 

Jacobs. 

Gluck. 

Italy . 

103 

70.0 

30.0 

Lombroso. 

WOMEN. 

Various . 

1,084 

63.46 

16.89 

19.65 

Fishberg. 

Russia . 

41 

75.6 

12.2 

12.2 

Weisseiiberg. 

Talko-Hryncewicz. 

Russia . 

799 

62.2 

15.6 

22.2 

Russia . 

100 

76.0 

16.0 

8.0 

Yakowenko. 

Majer  and  Koper- 

Galicia . 

25 

60.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Poland . 

125 

62.4 

13.6 

24.0 

nicki. 

Elkind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  frequency  of  light, 


Eye 

Ezekiel 
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particularly  blue,  eyes  among  Jews  reaches  25  per 
cent  in  some  series  (Ammon,  Beddoe,  Fishberg, 
Weissenberg).  Some  anthropologists  claim  that  this 
trait  points  to  intermixture  of  foreign,  non-Semitic 
blood,  especially  Aryan.  In  support  of  this  view  it 
is  shown  that  in  those  countries  where  light-colored 
eyes  are  frequent  among  the  indigenous  population 
the  Jews  also  show  a  larger  percentage  of  blue  and 
of  gray  eyes.  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  No.  2.  In 
Baden  over  50  per  cent.of  Jewish  recruits  have  blue 
or  gray  eyes;  in  Russia  the  percentage  is  less;  while 
in  Caucasia,  where  the  native  races  have  dark  eyes, 
the  Jews  show-  84.31  per  cent  of  dark  eyes.  The 
English  Sephardim  show  even  a  higher  percentage 
of  blue  eyes  than  the  Ashkenazim. 

An  important  phenomenon  in  connection  w’ith  the 
eyes  of  Jew’s  is  the  variation  of  color  according  to 
sex.  It  appears  from  the  figures  in  Table  No.  2 
that  the  eyes  of  J ev’esses  are  darker  than  those  of 
Jew's.  Joseph  Jacobs  sees  in  this  a  comparatively 
small  variability  of  type  among  Jewesses  as  com¬ 
pared  w-ith  Jew’s  (“  Racial  Characteristics  of  Modern 
Jews,”  in  “Jour.  Anthropological  Institute,”  1885,  v.). 

The  appearance  and  form  of  the  Jewish  eye  have 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  stated  that  a  Jew 
may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance 
The  Jew’s  of  his  eyes  even  when  his  features  as  a 
Eye.  whole  are  not  peculiarly  Jewish.  Rip¬ 
ley  (“Races  of  Europe,”  p.  396)  gives 
this  description:  “The  eyebrows,  seemingly  thick 
because  of  their  darkness,  appear  nearer  together 
than  usual,  archiDg  smoothly  into  the  lines  of  the 
nose.  The  lids  are  rather  full,  the  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  brilliant.  A  general  impression,  of  heaviness  is 
apt  to  be  given.  In  favorable  cases  this  imparts  a 
dreamy,  melancholy,  or  thoughtful  expression  to 
the  countenance;  in  others  it  degenerates  into  a 
blinking,  drowsy  type;  or  again,  with  eyes  half- 
closed,  it  may  suggest  suppressed  cunning.”  Sim¬ 
ilar  descriptions  of  the  Jewish  eye  are  given  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  (“Israel  Among  the  Nations,”  p. 
113)  and  also  Jacobs  (Jew*.  Excyc.  i.  620a,  s.v.  Ax- 
tiirofology). 

Bibliography:  Majer  and  Kopernicki,  Gharakterystyka  Fi - 
zycztia  Luduosci  Galicyjskiej ,  in  Zbior  Wiodom.  doAntro * 
poL  Kraj.  i.  1877,  ii.  1885;  Blechman,  Ein  Bcitrag  zur  An¬ 
thropologic  dcr  Judcn ,  Dorpat,  1882;  J.  Talko-Hryncewicz 
Ch  arakt  crystykaF  izyczna  Ludnosci  Zydmvskiej  Litwi  i 
Ru?i,  m  Zbtor  llwclnm.  do  Antropol  Kraj.  xvi.,  1892;  S. 

W  eissenberg,  Die  bildnissischcn  Judcn ,  in  Archiv  filr  An- 
thropolog ie  xxiii .  317-423,  531-579;  J.  Jacobs,  On  the  Racial 
Characteristics  of  Modern  Jews,  in  Jour.  Anthropological 
Institute,  xv.  23-62;  idem  mid.  I.  Spielman,  On  the  Compara- 
tive  Anthropometry  of  English  Jews,  ib.  xix.  76-88;  L. 
Gluck,  Beitrage  zur  Physischcn  Anthropologic  dcr  Spanio- 
len,  in  Tr  isscnschaftliche  Mittheilungen  aus  Bosnien  und 
a*  4T^C1  zcgowma,  iv.  58i-592;  I.  I.  Pantukhof,  Observations 
Anthropologiques  au  Caucase ,  Tiiiis,  1893;  o.  Ammon,  Zur 
Anthropologic  der  Badcncr,  Jena,  1899;  J.  Beddoe,  On  the 
P/iI/sicai  Characteristics  of  the  Jews,  in  Tr.  Ethnological 
ooc.  i.  2„L-2a< ,  London,  1861;  Yakowenko,  Material  for  the 
£nVu',>P0}0UM1f)f  the  Jews  (in  Russian) .  St.  Petersburg,  1898  - 
M  Fishberg,  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Jews ,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropologist ,  Jan -March,  1903. 


Color-Blindness  :  Inability  to  distinguish  col¬ 
ors  may  be  the  result  of  disease  or  of  injury,  or  it 
may  be  congenital. 

Among  Jews  the  defect  is  know’ll  to  be  extremely 
frequent,  as  is  showm  very  clearly  by  the  first  table 
following,  taken  from  Jacobs. 

In  a  later  communication  Jacobs  gives  his  own 
investigations  on  the  subject  (“On  the  Comparative 


Anthropometry  of  English  Jew’s,”  in  “Jour.  Anthro¬ 
pological  Institute,”  xix'.  76-88),  which  show  a  yet 


No. 

Place. 

Jews. 

814. . . . 

Breslau 

1  4,1 

949. . . . 

London  (boys) 

4.9 

730.... 

“  (girls) 

3.1 

500.... 

Frankfort 

1.8 

500.... 

Italy  (boys) 

2.9 

420.... 

“  (girls) 

0.0 

Authority. 


Cohn,  in  “  Centralbl.  fur  Au- 
genlieilkunde,”  1873,  p.97 
J  “Tr.  Ophthalmologicai 
1  Soc.”  i.  198. 

Carl,  “  Untersuchungen  ” 
1881.  1 
Ottolenghi,  “  Gaz.  Cli- 
niche,”  18S3. 

Idem,  in  “  Vessillo  Israeli- 
tico,”  Sept.,  1884. 


larger  proportion  of  color-blindness  among  English 
Jew’s: 


Jews . 

Jewesses. 


East  End. 


14.8 


West  End. 


3,4 

2.1 


All. 


12.7 

2.0 


Sephardim. 


13.4 

0.0 


The  average  percentage  of  color-blindness  among 
Jew’s  examined  by  Cohn,  Carl,  Ottolenghi,  and 
others,  is  about  4  per  cent.  Among  the  English 
Jew’s  Jacobs  has  found  that  it  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  this.  These  investigations  con¬ 
firm  the  general  observations  that  color-blindness  is 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women  (Havelock 
Ellis,  “Man  and  Woman,”  pp.  138-145).  They  also 
show  that  the  East  End  (London)  Jew’s,  who  are 
poorer,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  color-blindness 
than  their  wealthier  brethren  of  the  West  End. 

Jacobs  attributes  color-blindness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  are  towrn-chvellers,  where  comparatively  so 
little  color,  and  especially  so  little  green,  is  to  he 
met  with. 

To  this  high  proportion  of  color-blindness  he  also 
attributes  “  the  absence  of  any  painters  of  great 
ability  among  Jew’s,  and  the  w’ant  of  taste  shown 
by  Jewesses  of  the  lower  grades  of  society,”  wdiicli 
manifests  itself  in  the  preference  for  bright  primary 
colors  for  wearing-apparel. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  main  the 
Jews  in  almost  every  country  are  poor.  They  are 
consequently  the  class  of  people  which  is  most  pre¬ 
disposed  to  color-blindness.  In  the  “  Report  ”  of  the 
Committee  on  Color-Blindness  appointed  by  the 
Ophthalmologicai  Society  of  London  it  is  stated 
that  the  reason  for  the  high  percentage  of  color¬ 
blindness  found  among  the  Jew’s  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  who  w’ere  examined  were  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  poorer  class. 


Defective  Vision :  Jacobs  and  Spielman  in 
their  investigations  on  the  comparative  anthro¬ 
pometry  of  English  Jew’s  (“Jour.  Anthropological 
Institute,”  1889,  p.  79)  showed  that  London  Jews 
could  read  a  test-type  at  a  distance  of  only  19  inches 
as  against  25  inches  by  other  Londoners ;  Jewesses 
were  not  so  markedly  inferior,  23  inches  as  against 
24  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better-nurtured 
Jews  had  a  range  of  29  inches. 

Botw’innick  reports  his  observations  on  829  Jew’s 
and  2,763  Christians  in  Russia.  Of  the  Christians 
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2.21  per  cent  were  affected  with  near-sightedness, 
while  about  4£  times  as  many  Jews— 9.88  per  cent — 
were  thus  affected.  The  same  observer  shows  that 
cases  of  myopia  of  a  high  degree  (technically  known 
as  “10D”)  are  more  frequent  among  Jews  than 
among  non-Jews.  His  investigations  in  the  Jewish 
schools  in  St.  Petersburg  revealed  the  fact  that 
among  Jewish  school-children  16.7  per  cent  (16. 5  per 
cent  in  boys  and  16.8  per  cent  in  girls)  suffered  from 
near-sightedness,  as  against  2  to  7.5  per  cent  in  Chris¬ 
tian  children.  Beginning  with  the  twelfth  year  of 
life,  when  18.2  per  cent  were  affected  with  myopia, 
the  percentage  rose,  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Jewish 
children  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  being  near  sighted. 

Astigmatism  is  also  very  frequent  among  Jews. 
Javal  and  Wecker  have  shown  that  it  is  of  a  pecul¬ 
iar  kind.  The  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea 
presents  the  maximum  of  curvature.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rule,  the  maximum  of  curvature  being 
usually  perpendicular  (Wecker,  “  Sur  l’Astigmatisme 
dans  Ses  Rapports  avec  la  Conformation  des  Os  du 
Crane,”  in  “Bulletin  de  la  Societed’Anthropologie,” 
June  15,  1869,  pp.  545-547). 

Botwinnick  attributes  the  near-sightedness  of  the 
Jews  to  hereditary  predisposition  to  weakness  of 
the  organ  of  sight.  But  this  does  not  by  any  means 
explain  the  problem.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  are 
town-dwellers  must  not  be  overlooked.  Besides 
this,  the  Jews  are  a  nation  of  students. 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  Jacobs  and  I.  Spielman,  On  the  Com¬ 
parative  Anthropometry  of  English  Jews ,  in  Jour.Anthro- 
jjological  Institute ,  xix.  76-S8;  N.  It.  Botwinnick,  Matcriali 
h  Voprosu  o  Blisonikosti  u  Evrccv,  in  Vratch ,  1899,  No.  42. 

- Pathology  :  Jews  are  known  to  be  great  suf¬ 
ferers  from  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  most  frequent 
of  these  appears  to  be  trachoma  or  granular 
conjunctivitis.  Pilz  (“  Augenheilkunde,”  1859)  was 
the  lirst  to  direct  attention  to  this  fact.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  the  board  of  health  recently  (1903) 
investigated  the  frequency  of  trachoma  among 
school-children.  The  results  show  that  the  disease 
was  very  prevalent  in  schools  where  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  were  Jewish. 

Glaucoma  is  another  disease  of  the  eyes  preva¬ 
lent  among  Jews.  The  characteristics  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  are  steadily  increasing  hardness  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  with  pressure  and  cupping  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  and  forward  pressure  of  the  iris  and  dilation 
of  pupil.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyesight. 

As  a  result  of  these  diseases  blindness  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  Jews  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  249,  s.r. 
Blindness). 

The  most  important  sequela  of  trachoma  is  en¬ 
tropion,  which  consists  in  a  distressing  distortion 
of  the  lid -borders,  due  to  the  formation  of  contract¬ 
ing  scar-tissue,  which  causes  misdirection  of  the 
eyelashes,  so  that  they  turn  against  the  globe.  This 
condition  is  frequent  among  the  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  who  are  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  unhealthful  dwellings  and  live  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  poverty  and  misery. 

Ilerve  states  that  lacrimal  tumors  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  Jews.  Pie  attributes  this  to  an  ana¬ 
tomical  peculiarity,  the  narrowness  of  the  nasal  canal 
among  Jews  (“Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  d’Anthropo- 
logie,”  Dec.  20,  1883,  p.  915). 

Of  the  other  diseases  of  the  eyes  frequent  among 


Jews  may  be  mentioned  simple  conjunctivitis, 
and  particularly  blepharitis,  which  consists  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lid-borders,  with  a  resulting 
falling  out  of  the  eyelashes.  In  extreme  cases, 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the  eyelashes  and  con¬ 
sequent  distortion  of  the  eyelids,  it  proves  to  be  a 
most  unsightly  facial  blemish.  This  disease  is  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  conditions 
predisposing  to  this  disease  are  identical  with  those 
causing  trachoma. 

j.  M.  Fi. 

EZBAI  ODftt)  *-  Father  of  Naarai,  one  of  David’s 
thirty  mighty  warriors  (I  Chron.  xi.  37).  The  par¬ 
allel  list  of  II  Samuel  has  “  Paarai  the  Arbite  ”  (xxiii. 
35)  instead  of  “  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai.  ”  Kennicott 
concluded  (“Dissertation,”  p.  209)  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  reading. 

E.  G.  H.  M.  Sel. 

EZBON  (paVN)  :  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  father  of 
one  of  the  Gadite  families  ("Gen.  xlvi.  16).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  16  “  Ezbon  "  is  replaced  by  “  Ozni  ”  COIN).  2. 
A  son  of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii.  7). 

e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EZEKIAS  :  High  priest  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
who  relates'  that  among  those  who  accompanied 
Ptolemy  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Gaza  (320  b.c.) 
was  Ezekias,  then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  a  man 
skilled  in  oratory  and  in  affairs  of  government. 
He  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Heka- 
taeus,  and  to  have  explained  to  him  and  to  some 
other  friends  the  differences  between  the  peoples 
whose  homes  and  constitutions  he  had  noted.  The 
existence  of  Ezekias  is  questionable,  for  Josephus 
states  elsewhere  that  Jaddua  was  succeeded  by 
Onias  I.,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Simeon  I., 
which  leaves  no  room  for  Ezekias. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Contra  Ap.  i.  §  22;  Reinach, 

Fontes  Rerum  Judaic ai~unu  L  229;  WOlrich,  Judaica ,  pp. 

91, 106 ;  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  i.  348. 

G.  S.  Kit. 

EZEKIEL. — Biblical  Data;  Concerning  the 
life  of  Ezekiel  there  are  but  a  few  scattered  references 
contained  in  the  book  bearing  his  name.  He  was 
the  son  of  Buzi,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  i.  3), 
and  consequently  a  member  of  the  Zadok  family. 
As  such  lie  was  among  the  aristocracy  whom  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (597  b.c.),  after  the  first  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  carried  off  to  be  exiles  in  Babylonia 
(II  Kings  xxiv.  14).  Ezekiel  therefore  reckons  the 
years  from  the  abduction  of  Jehoiachin  (Ezek.  i. 
2,  xxxiii.  21,  xl.  1).  He  lived  among  a  colony  of  fel¬ 
low  sufferers  in  or  near  Tel-abib  on  the  Biver  Che- 
bar  (not  the  River  Chaboras),  which  probably  formed 
an  arm  of  the  extensive  Babylonian  network  of 
canals  (iii.  15).  Ezekiel  was  married  (xxiv.  16-18), 
and  lived  in  his  own  house  (iii.  24.  viii.  1).  On  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  exile  (Tammuz,  592  b.c.),  he  beheld  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  who  consecrated 
him  as  His  prophet  (i.  1— iii.  13).  The  latest  date  in 
his  book  is  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  exile  (Nisan,  570);  con¬ 
sequently,  his  prophecies  extended  over  twenty-two 
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years.  Tlie  elders  of  the  exiles  repeatedly  visited  him 
to  obtain  a  divine  oracle  (viii. ,  xiv. ,  xx.).  He  exerted 
no  permanent  influence  upon  liis  con- 
His  temporaries,  however,  whom  he  re- 
influence.  peatedly  calls  the  “rebellious  house” 
(ii.  5,  6,  S;  iii.  9,  26,  27 ;  and  elsewhere), 
complaining  that  although  they  flock  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  hear  him  they  regard  his  discourse  as  a  sort 
of  esthetic  amusement,  aud  fail  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  words  (xxxiii.  30-33).  If  the  enigmatical 
.date,  “the  thirtieth  }rear”  (i.  1),  be  understood  to 
.appty  to  the  age  of  the  prophet — and  this  viewr  still 
has  the  appearance  of  probability — Ezekiel  must 
have  been  born  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  reform  in 
the  ritual  introduced  by  Josiah.  Concerning  his 
.death  nothing  is  known. 

Ezekiel  occupies  a  distinct  and  unique  position 
among  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  He  stands  midway 
between  two  epochs,  drawing  his  conclusions  from 
the  one  and  pointing  out  the  path  toward  the 
other.  Through  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  Temple,  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  the  people  the  natural  development  of 
Israel  was  forcibly  interrupted.  Prior  to  these 
events  Israel  was  a  united  and  homogeneous  nation. 
True,  it  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  totally  unlike 
that  of  any  other  people;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  difference  had  ever  been  present  in  the  best  and 
noblest  spirits  of  Israel.  The  demands  of  state  and 
people,  however,  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  to  this  end 
the  monarchical  principle  was  established.  There 
is  undoubtedly  an  element  of  truth  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  human  monarchy  was  antagonistic  to 
the  dominion  of  God,  and  that  the  political  life  of 
Israel  would  tend  to  estrange  the  nation  from  its 
eternal  spiritual  mission.  The  prophecy  of  the 
pre-exilic  period  was  compelled  to  take  these  fac¬ 
tors  into  account,  and  ever  addressed  itself  either 
to  the  people  as  a  nation  or  to  its  leaders — king, 
princes,  priests — and  sometimes  to  a  distinguished 
individual,  such  as  Shebna,  the  minister  of  the  royal 
house  mentioned  in  Isa  xxii.  15-25;  so  that  the 
opinion  arose  that  the  Prophets  themselves  were 
merely  a  sort  of  statesmen. 

With  the  Exile,  monarchy  and  state  were  annihi¬ 
lated,  and  a  political  aud  national  life  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  the  absence  of  a  worldly  foundation 
it  became  necessary  to  build  upon  a  spiritual  one. 

This  mission  Ezekiel  performed  b}7- 
The  observing  the  signs  of  the  time  and  by 
Prophet’s  deducing  his  doctrines  from  them.  In 
Spiritual  conformity  with  the  two  parts  of  his 
Mission,  book  his  personality  and  his  preach¬ 
ing  are  alike  twofold.  The  events  of 
the  past  must  be  explained.  If  God  has  permitted 
His  city  and  His  Temple  to  be  destroyed  and  His 
people  to  be  led  into  exile,  He  lias  thereby  betrayed 
no  sign  of  impoteucy  or  weakness.  He  Himself  has 
done  it,  and  was  compelled  to  do  it,  because  of  the 
sins  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  misunderstood  His 
nature  and  His  will.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  despair;  for  God  does  not  desire  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  but  his  reformation.  The  Lord  will  re¬ 
main  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  will  remain  His 
people.  As  soon  as  Israel  recognizes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord  and  acts  accordingly,  He  will  restore  the 


people,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  their  eternal 
mission  and  that  He  may  truty  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them.  This,  however,  can  not  be  accomplished  until 
every  individual  reforms  and  makes  the  will  of  the 
Lord  his  law. 

Herein  lies  that  peculiar  individualistic  tend¬ 
ency  of  Ezekiel  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
his  predecessors.  He  conceives  it  as 
His  his  prophetic  mission  to  strive  to  reach 
Individual-  his  brethren  and  compatriots  individ- 
istic  ually,  to  follow  them,  and  to  win 
Tendency,  them  back  to  God ;  and  lie  considers 
himself  personally  responsible  for 
every  individual  soul.  Those  redeemed  were  to 
form  the  congregation  of  the  new  Temple,  and  to 
exemplify  by  their  lives  the  truth  of  the  word 
that  Israel  was  destined  to  become  a  “  kingdom 
of  priests  ”  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Law  and  worship — these 
are  the  two  focal  points  of  Ezekiel’s  hope  for 
the  future.  The  people  become  a  congregation; 
the  nation,  a  religious  fraternity.  Political  aims 
and  tasks  no  longer  exist ;  and  monarchy  and  state 
have  become  absorbed  in  the  pure  dominion  of  God. 
Thus  Ezekiel  has  stamped  upon  post-exilic  Juda¬ 
ism  its  peculiar  character ;  and  herein  lies  his  unique 
religio-historical  importance. 

Another  feature  of  Ezekiel’s  personality  is  the 
pathological.  With  no  other  prophet  are  vision  and 
ecstasy  so  prominent ;  and  he  repeatedly  refers  to 
symptoms  of  severe  maladies,  such  as  paratysis  of 
the  limbs  and  of  the  tongue  (iii.  25  ct  seq.),  from 
which  infirmities  he  is  relieved  only  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (xxiv.  27, 
xxxiii.  22).  These  statements  are  to  be  taken  not  fig¬ 
uratively,  but  literally ;  for  God  had  here  purposely 
ordained  that  a  man  subject  to  physical  infirmities 
should  become  the  pliant  instrument  of  His  will. 

e.  g,  II.  K.  II.  0. 

- In  Kabbinical  Literature  :  Ezekiel,  like  Jere¬ 
miah,  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Joshua  by 
his  marriage  with  the  proselyte  Raliab  (Meg.  14b; 
Sifre,  Num.  78).  Some  even  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  also  called  “Buzi”  be¬ 
cause  he  was  despised — “  buz  ” — by  the  Jews  (Targ. 
Yer.,  quoted  by  Kimlii  on  Ezek.  i.  3).  He  was 
already  active  as  a  prophet  while  in  Palestine, 
and  he  retained  this  gift  when  he  was  exiled  with 
Jehoiacliin  and  the  nobles  of  the  country  to  Babylon 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  x.  6,  §  3:  “while  he  was  still  a 
boy  ” ;  comp.  Rashi  on  Sanh.  92b,  above).  Had  he 
not  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  would  not  have  come  upon 
him  in  a  foreign  land  (Mek.,  Bo,  i. ;  Targ.  Ezek.  i.  3; 
comp.  M.  Iy.  25a).  Therefore  the  prophet’s  first 
prophecy  does  not  form  the  initial  chapter  in  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  but  the  second :  according  to  some, 
it  is  the  third  (Mek.,  Bhirah,  7).  Although  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book  he  very  clearly  describes 
the  throne  of  God,  this  is  not  due 
His  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  more 
Description  than  Isaiah,  but  because  the  latter 
of  God’s  was  more  accustomed  to  such  visions; 
Throne.  for  the  relation  of  the  two  prophets 
is  that  of  a  courtier  to  a  peasant,  the 
latter  of  wfliom  would  always  describe  a  royal  court 
more  floridly  than  the  former,  to  whom  such  things 
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would  be  familiar  (Hag.  13b).  Ezekiel,  like  all  tlie 
other  prophets,  has  beheld  only  a  blurred  reflection 
of  the  divine  majesty,  just  as  a  poor  mirror  reflects 
objects  only  imperfectly  (Lev.  R.  i.  14,  toward  the 
end).  God  allowed  Ezekiel  to  behold  the  throne  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  Israel  had  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Temple;  for  God,  who 
is  praised  day  and  night  by  the  hosts  of  the  angels, 
does  not  need  human  offerings  and  worship  (Lev. 
R.  ii.  8 ;  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  R  vi.). 

Three  occurrences  in  the  course  of  Ezekiel’s 
prophetic  activity  deserve  especial  mention.  It 
was  he  whom  the  three  pious  men,  Hananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  asked  for  advice  as  to  whether  , 
they  should  resist  Nebuchadnezzar's  command  and 
choose  death  by  fire  rather  than  worship  his  idol. 
At  first  God  revealed  to  the  prophet  that  they  could 
not  hope  for  a  miraculous  rescue ;  whereupon  the 
prophet  was  greatly  grieved,  since  these  three  men 
constituted  the 
remnant  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  But  after 
they  had  left  the 
house  of  the 
prophet,  fully 
determined  to 
sacrifice  their 
lives  to  God, 

Ezekiel  received 
this  revela¬ 
tion:  “Thou 
dost  believe  in¬ 
deed  that  I  will 
abandon  them. 

That  shall  not 
happen;  but  do 
thou  let  them 
carry  out  their 
intention  ac¬ 
cording  to  their 
pious  dictatcsr 
and  tell  them  nothing”  (Cant.  R.  vii.  8;  comp. 
A z amah  in  Rabbinical  Literature). 

Ezekiel’s  greatest  miracle  consisted  in  his  resusci¬ 
tation  of  the  dead,  which  is  recounted  in  Ezek. 
xxx vii.  There  are  different  traditions  as  to  the 
fate  of  these  men,  both  before  and  after  their  resur¬ 
rection,  and  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  happened. 
Some  say  that  they  were  godless  people,  who  in  their 
lifetime  had  denied  the  resurrection,  and  committed 
other  sins ;  others  think  they  were  those  Ephraimites 
who  tried  to  escape  from  Egypt  before  Moses  and 
perished  in  the  attempt  (comp.  Epiiram  in  Rab¬ 
binical  Literature).  There  are  still  others  who 
maintain  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar 
The  Dead  had  carried  the  beautiful  youths  of  J u- 
Revived  by  clali  to  Babylon,  he  had  them  executed 

Ezekiel,  and  their  bodies  mutilated,  because 
their  beauty  had  entranced  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  women,  and  that  it  was  these  youths  whom 
Ezekiel  called  back  to  life.  The  miracle  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  three  men 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace ;  namely,  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Cant.  R.  vii.  9). 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  a  drinking -cup 
from  the  skull  of  a  murdered  Jew,  was  greatly  aston¬ 


ished  when,  at  the  moment  that  the  three  men  were 
cast  into  the  furnace,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  boys 
moved,  and,  striking  him  in  the  face,  cried  out :  “  The 
companion  of  these  three  men  revives  the  dead!” 
(see  a  Karaite  distortion  of  this  episode  in  Judah 
Hadasi’s  “Eshkol  ha-Kofer,”  45b,  at  foot;  134a,  end 
of  the  section).  When  the  boys  awakened  from 
death,  they  rose  up  and  joined  in  a  song  of  praise  to 
God  for  the  miracle  vouchsafed  to  them ;  later,  they 
went  to  Palestine,  where  they  married  and  reared 
children.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  however, 
some  authorities  declared  this  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  a  prophetic  vision :  an  opinion  regarded  by 
Maimonides  (“  Moreh  Nebukim,  ”  ii.  46 ;  Arabic  text, 
98a)  and  his  followers  as  the  only  rational  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Biblical  passage  (comp.  Abravanel’s 
commentary  on  the  passage).  An  account  of  the 
fjKprrp  'HQ  varying  from  these  stories  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  tSank.  92b),  found  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiii.,  runs 

as  follows: 
“  When  the  three 
men  had  been 
rescued  by  God 
from  the  fiery 
furnace,  Nebu- 
chadne  z  zar, 
turning  to  the 
other  Jews  who 
had  obeyed  his 
commands  and 
worshiped  the 
idol,  said:  ‘You 
knew  that  you 
had  a  helping 
and  saving  God, 
yet  you  deserted 
Him  in  order  to 
worship  an  idol 
that  is  nothing. 
This  shows  that, 
just  as  you  de¬ 
stroyed  your  own  country  through  your  evil  deeds, 
you  now  attempt  to  destroy  my  country  ’ ;  and  at  his 
command  they  were  all  killed,  to  the  number  of 
600,000.”  Twenty  years  later  God  took  the  prophet 
to  the  place  where  the  dead  boys  were  buried,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  believed  that  He  could  awaken 
them.  Instead  of  answering  with  a  decisive  “  Yes,” 
the  prophet  replied  evasively,  and  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  he  was  doomed  to  die  “on  foreign  soil.” 
Again,  when  God  asked  him  to  prophesy  the  awa¬ 
kening  of  these  dead,  he  replied :  “  Will  my  prophecy 
be  able  to  awaken  them  and  those  dead  ones  also 
which  have  been  tom  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts?  ” 
His  doubts  were  unfounded,  for  the  earth  shook  and 
brought  the  scattered  bones  together;  a  heavenly 
voice  revived  them;  four  winds  flew  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  heavens,  opened  the  treasure-house  of 
the  souls,  and  brought  each  soul  to  its  body.  One 
only  among  all  the  thousands  remained  dead,  and 
he,  as  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  had  been  a 
usurer,  who  by  his  actions  had  shown  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  resurrection.  The  resurrected  ones  at  first 
wept  because  they  thought  that  they  would  now 
have  no  part  in  the  final  resurrection,  but  God  said 
to  Ezekiel:  “Go  and  tell  them  that  I  will  awaken 
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them  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  will  lead 
them  with  the  rest  of  Israel  to  Palestine”  (comp. 
Tanna  debe  Eliyaliu  R.  v.). 

Among  the  doctrines  that  Ezekiel. set  down  in  his 
book,  the  Rabbis  noted  tlie  following  as  especially 
important :  He  taught  “  the  soul  that  sinnetli,  it 
[alone]  shall  die  ”  (Ezek.  xviii.  4),  although  Moses 
had  said  (Ex.  xxxiv.  7)  that  God  would  visit  “  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.”  Another 
important  teaching  of  Ezekiel  is  his  warning  not  to 
lay  hands  on  the  property  of  one’s  neighbor,  which 
he  considers  the  greatest  sin  among  the  twenty -four 
that  he  enumerates  (Ezek.  xxii.  2  et 

Tlie  Book  seq.),  and  therefore  rep  eats  (Eccl.  R.  i. 
of  Ezekiel.  13)  at  the  end  of  his  index  of  sins  (Ezek. 

xxii.  12).  In  ritual  questions  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  contains  much  that  contradicts  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  it  narrowly 
escaped  being  declared  as  “apocryphal”  by  the 
scholars  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Sliab.  13b ;  Men.  45a).  No  one  wras  allowed  to  read 
and  explain  publicly  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
(Hag.  ii.  1;  zb.  Gem.  13a),  because  it  dealt  writh 
the  secrets  of  God’s  throne  (comp.  Ma'aseh  Mer- 
kabaii). 

s.  s.  L.  G. 

EZEKIEL’S  TOMB :  The  traditional  burial- 
place  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  around  which 
many  sagas  and  legends  have  gathered,  is  shown 
at  Ivefil  near  Birs  Nimrud;  for  centuries  it  has  been 
a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  for  Jew's.  The  mausoleum,  dating 
probabl}r  from  the  time  of  the  califs,  was  regarded 
already  in  the  twelfth  century  as  the  wrork  of 
King  Jehoiacliin,  wdio  is  said  to  have  erected  it 
when  he  w7as  liberated  from  prison  by  Evil- 
merodach.  The  Sefer  Torah  found  there  is  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  himself ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  lamp  wdiicli  wras 
burning  on  his  grave  and  had  never  gone  out, 
as  the  oil  was  constantly  replenished.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  mausoleum  contained  a  large 
Hebrew  library,  and  it  was  said  that  man}7  of  these 
books  dated  from  the  time  of  the  First  Temple  (Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Tudela,  “Itinerary,”  ed.  Asher,  i.  67;  comp, 
also  in  Schechter,  “Saadyana,”  the  letter  of  Slie- 
rira,  p.  123,  line  45).  The  bringing  of  presents  to 
the  sacred  spot  wras  considered  efficacious  in  the 
rearing  of  a  large  progeny,  and  in  causing  animals 
to  be  prolific.  The  objects  placed  there  could  not 
be  stolen,  as  such  an  attempt  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sickness.  Therefore  people  contempla¬ 
ting  lengthy  journeys  brought  their  treasures  to  the 
mausoleum,  sure  of  having  a  safe  deposit  there. 
Moreover,  in  case  of  death  only  the  legal  heirs  were 
able  to  take  the  goods  away.  The  pilgrimages  to 
the  spot  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and  thousands 
of  Jewrs  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there. 
On  these  occasions  the  small  gate  in  the  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  was  miraculously 
enlarged,  so-that  the  camels  writh  their  burdens  could 
go  through  (Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  ed.  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1872,  pp.  4b,  ob,  6b ;  comp,  also  Benjamin  of  Tu¬ 
dela,  l.c.  ii.  141-143).  The  tomb  of  the  prophet 
was  the  subject  of  two  fine  poems  by  Al-Harizi 


(“Tahkemoni,”ed.  Kaminka,  xxxv.  293-296,  1.  392- 
393). 

s-  s-  L.  G. 

EZEKIEL,  BOOK  OF :  Ezekiel’s  book  is  one 
of  the  most  original  in  the  sacred  literature  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Its  principal  features  are  its  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  and  homogeneity.  The  book  falls  into 
tw7o  principal  parts,  i.-xxiv.  and  xxv.-xlviii.,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  twTo  principal  themes  of  Ezekiel’s 
prophetic  preaching — repentance  and  salvation, 
judgment  and  restoration.  It  is  introduced  by  a 
vision,  i.  1-iii.  15.  At  the  River  Chebar  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appears  to  Ezekiel  on  the  chariot  of  the 
cherubim  and  consecrates  him  a  prophet,  sent  to 
a  “  rebellious  house  ”  to  preach  only  w'ailing,  sigh¬ 
ing,  and  misery.  Chaps,  iii.  16-xxiv.  27  show  the 
prophet  fulfilling  this  mission.  Here  Ezekiel  is 
merely  a  “  reprover  ”  (iii.  26) ;  he  confronts  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  if  he  w7ere  not  one  of  them;  he  shows  no  emo¬ 
tion,  not  a  suggestion  of  pity,  throughout  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  dreadful  tidings.  He  symbolizes  the 
siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  leading  of  the 
people  into  exile  (iv.-v.);  on  all  the  hills  of  Israel 
idolatry  is  practised  (vi.),  and  therefore  “the  end” 
will  come  (vii.).  The  Temple  is  defiled  with  abomi¬ 
nations  of  every  description ;  therefore  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  departs  from  it  and  from  the  city,  and  ded¬ 
icates  them  to  flames  (viii.-xi.).  Ezekiel  represents 
the  final  catastrophe  symbolically;  judgment  will 
not  tarry,  but  approaches  to  immediate  fulfilment 
(xii.).  No  one  wdll  mount  into  the  breach.  On  the 
contrary,  prophets  and  prophetesses  will  lead  the 
people  completely  astray  (xiii.) ;  even  a  true  prophet 
could  not  avail  now,  as  God  will  not  be  questioned 
by  idolaters. 

That  the  judgment  is  fully  merited  will  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  godliness  of  the  few  wdio  survive 
the  catastrophe  (xiv.).  Jerusalem  is  a  useless  vine, 
good  only  to  be  burned  (xv.).  And  thus  it  has  ever 
been;  Jerusalem  has  ever  requited  the  mercies  and 
benefits  of  the  Lord  with  blackest  ingratitude  and 
shameless  infidelity  (xvi.).  The  ruling  king,  Zed- 
ekiah,  particularly,  has  incurred  the  judgment 
through  his  perjury  (xvii.).  God  rewards  each 
one  according  to  his  deeds,  and  He  will  visit  upon 
the  heads  of  the  present  generation,  not  the  sins 
of  the  fathers,  but  their  own  sins  (xviii.).  Therefore 
the  prophet  is  to  sound  a  dirge  over  the  downfall 
of  royalty  and  the  people  (xix.).  In  an  oration  lie 
once  more  brings  before  the  people  all  the  sins  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  from  the  Exodus  to  the  present  time 
(xx.).  Nebuchadnezzar  approaches  to  execute  the 
divine  judgment  (xxi.).  Jerusalem  is  a  city  full  of 
blood-guiltiness  and  impurity,  all  classes  being 
equally  debased  (xxii.),  and  far  low7 er  than  Samaria’s 
(xxiii.).  The  city  is  a  rusty  kettle  the  impurities 
of  which  can  be  removed  only  by  fire.  The  exiles, 
■who  still  boast  of  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of 
Jerusalem,  w7ill  be  amazed  by  the  news  of  its  fall 
(xxiv.). 

Then  follows  (xxv.-xxxii.)  a  group  of  threatening 
prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations:  the  Am¬ 
monites  (xxv,  1-7),  Moabites  (xxv.  8-11),  Edomites 
(xxv.  12-14),  Philistines  (xxv.  15-17),  Tyrenes 
(xxvi.-xxviii.  19),  Zidonians  (xxviii.  20-23),  and 
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Egyptians  (xxix.-xxxii.).  This  division  belongs  to 
the  promise  of  salvation  as  detailed  in  xxviii.  24-26 ; 

for  it  refers  to  the  punishment  visited 
“Dooms”  on  the  neighboring  nations  because  of 

of  the  their  aggressions  against  Judah.  It 

Nations,  also  indicates  that  Israel  may  yet  be 
restored  to  fulfil  its  sacred  mission,  a 
mission  which  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the 
nation  lives  in  security.  Ch.  xxxiii.  announces 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophet  now 
freely  speaks  words  of  consolation  and  promise  to 
the  people.  The  shepherds  hitherto  placed  over 
Israel  have  thriven,  but  have  neglected  their  flock, 

■\v hich  God  will  now  take  under  His  protection,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  David  as  a  shepherd  over  it  (xxxiv.). 
The  Edomites,  who  have  seized  certain  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land,  will  be  annihilated  (xxxv.);  Israel 
will  be  restored  (xxxvi.);  that  is,  Judah  and  Joseph 
will  be  merged  into  one  (xxxvii.).  The  last  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  pagan -world  against  the  newdy  estab¬ 
lished  kingdom  of  God  will  be  victoriously  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  Almighty  Himself,  who  will  mani¬ 
fest  His  sanctity  among  the  nations  (xxxviii.- 
xxxix.).  The  final  division,  xl.-xlviii.,  embodying 
the  celebrated  vision  of  the  new  Temple  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  contains  a  description  of  the  future 
era  of  salvation  with  its  ordinances  and  conditions, 
which  are  epitomized  in  the  final  sentence:  And 
the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The 
Lord  is  there”  (xlviii.  85). 

The  evident  unity  of  the  whole  work  leaves  only 
one  question  open  in  regard  to  its  authorship :  Did 
Ezekiel,  as  some  maintain,  write  the  whole  book  at 
one  time,  or  is  it  a  homogeneous  com- 
The  Com-  pilation  of  separate  parts  written  at 
position,  different  times?  A  number  of  pieces 
were  dated  by  the  prophet  himself,  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  years  after  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  Jelioiachin:  i.  1,  in  the  fifth;  viii.  1,  in 
the  sixth;  xx.  1,  in  the  seventh;  xxiv.  1,  in  the 
ninth;  xxix.  1,  in  the  tenth;  xxvi.  1,  xxx.  20,  xxxi.  1, 
xxxiii.  21  (LXX.),  in  the  eleventh;  xxxii.  1, 19  and 
xxxiii.  21  (Hebr.),  in  the  twelfth;  xl.  1,  in  the 
twenty -fifth;  and  xxix.  17,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year.  The  last-mentioned  passage  (xxix.  17-21)  is 
evidently  an  appendix  to  the  already  completed 
book;  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  (572),  the  date  of 
the  important  division  xl.-xlviii.,  is  probably 
the  date  when  the  work  was  completed.  If  it 
were  true,  however,  that  the  whole  book  was 
written  at  that  time  all  previous  dates  would  be 
merely  literary  embellishments,  and  this  view  is 
difficult  because  of  the  importance  of  the  dating  in 
several  instances  where  the  prophet  claims  to  tran¬ 
scend  ordinary  human  knowledge.  Examples  of 
such  instances  are:  xi.  13,  where  Ezekiel  at  the 
Cliebar  is  cognizant  of  the  death  of  Pelatiali,  the 
idolater,  in  Jerusalem;  xxiv.  2,  where  he  knows 
the  exact  day  on  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  will 
begin;  and  xxxiii.  21,  where  he  predicts  to  a  day 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger  bearing  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem. 

Moreover,  it  can  he  shown  from  the  contradictions 
which  the  various  divisions  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
contain  that  they  were  written  at  different  peri¬ 
ods.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Messianic 


prophecy,  which,  although  kept  somewhat  in  the 
background  in  Ezekiel,  is  nevertheless  directly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  xvii.  22-24,  xxi.  32,  xxxiv.  23-24,  xxxvii. 
22-24,  and  xxv.  14  (where  Edom  is  referred  to: 

“  And  I  will  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edom  by  the 
hand  of  my  people  Israel”).  In  xl.-xlviii.— that 
grand  panorama  of  the  future — this  feature  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  There  is  still  some  reference  to 
a  prince,  hut  his  sole  function  is  to  defray  from 
the  people’s  taxes  the  expenses  of  worship ;  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  a  Messianic  king.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Ezekiel  permitted  the  earlier  passages  to  re¬ 
main.  Even  more  significant  is  xxix.  17-21,  which 
can  be  understood  only  as  an  appendix  to  the  al¬ 
ready  complete  book.  In  xxvi.-xxviii.  Ezekiel  had 
positively  prophesied  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  hut  after  thirteen 
years  of  fruitless  labor  the  latter  had  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  the  city. 
Thereupon,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  Ezekiel 
promises  Egypt  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  an  indemnity. 
Here,  then,  is  an  oracle  the  non-fulfilment  of  which 
the  prophet  himself  is  destined  to  see.  Yet  he  does 
not  venture  to  change  or  to  expunge  it.  Inciden¬ 
tally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  transmission  of  oracles 
of  which  the  prophets  themselves  were  doomed  to  see 
the  non-fulfilment  is  the  strongest  proof  that  they 
regarded  these  as  messages  for  which  they  were  not 
personally  responsible,  and  which,  consequently, 
they  did  not  venture  to  change;  they  regarded  them 
as  God’s  word,  the  responsibility  for  the  non-fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  rested  with  God,  not  with  tliemsel  ves. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  assumed  that  al¬ 
though  Ezekiel  completed  his  book  in  572,  he  availed 
himself  of  earlier  writings,  which  he  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  practically  unchanged. 

Not  only  is  the  -whole  artistically  arranged,  but 
the  separate  parts  are  also  distinguished  by  careful 
finish.  The  well-defined  and  deliber- 
Style.  ate  separation  of  prose  and  poetry  is 
particularly  conspicuous.  The  poetic 
passages  are  strictly  rhythmical  in  form,  while  the 
didactic  parts  are  written  in  pure,  elegant  prose. 
The  author  prefers  parables,  and  his  use  of  them  is 
always  lucid.  In  xx.  49  he  even  makes  his  audience 
say ;  “  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  ?  ” 

Very  striking  are  the  numerous  symbolical  actions 
by  which  the  prophet  illustrates  his  discourse.  Nine 
unique  examples  maybe  distinguished;  indeed  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  prophetic  activity  there 
are  not  fewer  than  four  by  which  he  describes  the 
siege,  capture,  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  banishment  of  the  people  (iv.  and  v.).  The 
two  in  xii.  and  the  two  in  xxiv.  refer  to  the  same 
subject,  while  that  in  xxxvii.  refers  to  the  future 
redemption.  Here,  also,  there  is  no  question  of 
mere  literary  embellishment,  for  Ezekiel  undoubt¬ 
edly  actually  performed  the  symbolic  actions ;  indeed, 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  symbolism  into  Hebrew 
literature,  and  therefore  has  been  called  the  “fa¬ 
ther  of  apocalypse.”  The  picture  of  the  chariot 
(“merkabah  ”)  in  i.,  and  the  concluding  division  of 
xl.-xlviii.,  are  full  of  deep  symbolism;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rabbis,  neither  should  be  read  by  anyone 
younger  than  thirty.  The  celebrated  vision  of  Gog, 
the  Prince  of  Rosli  Mesliech  (A.  Y.  “the  chief  prince 
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of  Mesliech  ”)  and  Tubal  (xxxviii.  and  xxxix.),  is 
also  symbolical.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  shows 
throughout  the  touch  of  the  scholar. 

The  Talmud  (Hag.  13a)  relates  that  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictions  to  the  Torah  contained  in  xl.— 
xlviii.  Ezekiel’s  book  would  have  remained  unknown 
had  not  Hananiali  b.  Hezekiah  come  to  expound  it. 
Nevertheless  it  has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  de¬ 
serves;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
text  of  the  work  has  been  transmitted  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  poor  and  neglected  form.  The  Septuagint, 
hov  ever,  affords  an  opportunity  to  correct  many  of 
the  errors  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  statement  of  Josephus  (“Ant.”  x.  5,  §  1)  that 
Ezekiel  wrote  t  wo  books  is  entirely  enigmatical.  The 
doubt  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  book  by 
Zunz,  Seinecke,  and  Vernes  has  rightly  never  been 
taken  seriously;  but  the  authorship  of  several  parts 
such  as  iii.  16b-21,  x.  8-17,  xxiv.  22-23,  and  xxvii! 
9b-25a,  has,  with  more  or  less  justification,  some¬ 
times  been  questioned.  That  the  book  consists  of 
two  divergent  versions  compiled  by  an  editor,  a 
h}  pothesis  recently  advanced  by  Kraetzschmar,  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


BiRLiooRAPin  .•  H.  Ewald,  Die  Prophet  end  c$  Alt  en  Bundes, 
’  J*  Bcr  Prophet  Ezechiel ,  1S47;  S.  D.  Luzzatto 

Pciusli  al  1  irmeyah  wc-Ychczckel,  1S76;  11.  Smend  Dcr 
Ezechiel  i88Sr:-M0rnill' Ects  Buch  des  Prophctcn 

BwidVon  oSfp  Sno'  *Mer'hzecliietetud ten,  1895;  A.  B. 
Ba  idson,  £/  e  o/  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ,  Cambridge, 
^eiJhoJet,  Das  Buch  Hezckiel ,  1897;  C.  H.  Toy, 
Thn  °f  Ezekiel  in  Hebrew ,  1S99 ;  idem,  The  Book  of 

Ezekiel,  new  Eng.  transl.  with  notes,  1899 ;  U. 
Kraetzschmar,  Das  Buck  Ezechiel ,  1900. 

E-  G-  H-  K.  H.  C. 

EZEKIEL,  EZEKIEL  ABRAHAM:  Eno*. 
hsh  engraver;  born  in  Exeter  1757;  died  there 
1S0G.  He  engraved  paintings  by  Opie,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  _  others,  and  was  also  known  as 
a  miniature-painter  and  scientific  optician.  His 
son  Solomon  Ezekiel  (b.  17S1 ;  d.  1867)  dissuaded 
Sir  Rose  Price  from  establishing  in  Penzance  a  branch 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian^  Among 
the  Jews.  Ezekiel  published  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  on  the  He¬ 
brew  festivals  (Penzance,  1844-47). 

National  Biography ;  Jacobs  and  Wolf, 
March! mr  An{jl(j-Ju<laica i  Nos.  970-971;  Jew.  Citron. \ 


EZEKIEL  FEIWEL  BEN  ZE’EB  WOLF: 

Russian  Talmudist  and  preacher;  born  at  Polangen 
1  ^oo,  died  at  Wilna  1833.  Early  in  life  he  filled  the 
position  of  preacher  in  his  native  town,  and  later  at 
Deretschin.  He  then  traveled  as  a  preacher  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  and,  after  residing  for  some 
time  at  Breslau,  returned  to  Polangen  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  community  of  Wilna,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  filled  until  his  death. 

Ezekiel  was  the  author  of  “  Musar  Haskel,  ”  a 
commentary  on  Maimonides*  “  Yad,  ”  De‘ot  and 
Teshubah  (Dyhernfurth,  1790);  and  “Toledot 
Adam,”  a  biography  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Zelman  ben 
Isaac,  whom  Ezekiel  had  met  in  the  house  of 
Elijah  Wilna  (zb.  1809-10).  The  latter  work,  in  two 
volumes,  contains  biographical  data,  various  novel¬ 


la?,  and  a  chapter  devoted  to  remonstrances  against 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible.  A  special 
edition,  containing  only  the  biographical  data,  was 
published  by  Elijah  Zebi  Solowejczyk  (Danzig,  1845  - 
Warsaw,  1854).  In  addition  to  these  works,  Ezekiel 
left  in  manuscript  a  third  volume  of  the  “Toledot 
Adam,  ”  and  novella?  on  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Midrasli  Rabbah,  entitled  “Bi’ure  MaRIF, ”  pU]j_ 
lished  with  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  Midrashim  in 
1885  and  1887. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Tr  Wilna ,  pp.  87-90*  Fuenn 
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EZEKIEL,  JACOB:  Born  in  Philadelphia  Pa 
June  28,  1812;  died  May  16,  1899.  His  parents! 
Ezekiel  Jacob  Ezekiel  and  Rebecca  Israel,  had 
come  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  two  years  before 
his  birth.  He  learned  the  bookbinding  trade 
and  worked  at  it  for  seven  years.  After  having 
removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  he  married  Catherine 
Myers  Castro  on  June  10,  1835.  During  his  residence 
there  he  brought  about  the  repeal  of  an  ordinance 
which  exacted  an  inordinate  fine  for  the  violation  of 
the  Sunday  laws  (1845),  and  four  years  later  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  the  introduction  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  code  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  by  which 
the  observers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  placed  on 
the  same  plane  with  those  who  rest  on  the  “first 
day.” 

In  1849  Ezekiel  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
which  religious  organizations  were  invested  with 
the  rights  of  incorporated  institutions.  In  1851  he 
protested  against  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Swiss  Confederacy  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  government  discriminated 
against  Jews,  and  that  in  consequence  American- 
Jewish  citizens  would  be  "without  guaranty  of  their 
rights  of  settlement  or  sojourn  in  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  Three  years  later  he,  with  others,  re¬ 
peated  his  protest  on  the  occasion  of  the  proffer  by 
the  Swiss  government  of  a  block  of  marble  for  the 
Washington  Monument.  In  1841  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  President  John  Tyler  with  reference  to 
the  impropriety  of  calling  the  American  nation  a 
Christian  people,”  as  had  been  done  in  a  procla¬ 
mation  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  William 
Henry  Harrison.  In  a  private  reply  to  Ezekiel  the 
president  conceded  that  intimations  of  sectarianism 
are  irrelevant  in  public  documents. 

Ezekiel  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1869,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  1876.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  advanced  age  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  work  (1896). 

Besides  numerous  contributions  to  current  Jewish 
journals,  Ezekiel  wrote  “The  Jews  of  Richmond,” 
and  “Persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  1840,”  in  “Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  So¬ 
ciety”  (No.  4,  pp.  21-27,  and  No.  8,  pp.  141-145). 

Pi  esident  Tyler  s  letter  to  Ezekiel  is  reprinted  in 
^“Publications”  of  the  same  society  (No.  9,  p. 

Bibliography  :  Pub.  Am.  Jew.  Hist .  Soc.  No.  9,  pp.  160-163. 
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EZEKIEL,  JACOB:  The  third  of  the  Beni- 
Israel  (the  first  two  being  Isaac  Solomon  and  Joel 
Samuel)  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  (1894) ;  he  was 
accompanied  on  the  pilgrimage  by  his  wife.  His 
“Travels  to  Jerusalem”  (Bombay,  1895)  is  the 
record  of  his  observations.  It  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  photographs  of  the  places  visited,  and 
gives  some  account  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  as 
performed  in  Jerusalem. 

j.  J.  E. 

EZEKIEL,  JOSEPH:  Indian  Hebraist;  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay ;  born  in 
that  city  1834.  Ezekiel  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  the  Free  General  Assembly  by  the  Bev.  John 

Wilson,  and  under 
his  tuition  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  He¬ 
brew,  his  later  knowl¬ 
edge  being  self -ac¬ 
quired. 

Ezekiel’s  first  post 
was  as  assistant 
teacher  in  the  David 
Sassoon  Benevolent 
Institution  (1856), 
from  which  he  rose 
in  five  years  to  be 
head  master.  Here 
he  remained  for  forty 
years.  In  1871  Eze¬ 
kiel  was  appointed 
examiner  in  Hebrew 
at  the  University  of 
Bombay,  and  in  1879 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  university.  In  1890  lie 
became  justice  of  the  peace. 

Aside  from  his  labors  as  teacher,  translator,  and 
commentator,  Ezekiel  has  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  good  of  the  Jews  in  Bombay.  His  promptness 
of  action  probably  saved  the  entire  community  from 
serious  trouble  in  1882,  when  the  blood  accusation 
was  brought  forward  by  a  native  paper. 

When  the  famine  ancl  plague  devastated  Bombay 
and  the  central  provinces,  Ezekiel  was  asked  by  the 
government  to  carry  out  preventive  measures  among 
his  people.  He  was  named  president  of  the  Beni- 
Isracl  Plague  and  Famine  Relief  Fund. 

Ezekiel’s  principal  works  arc  translations  of  the 
prayers,  treatises  on  the  Jewish  religion,  and  text¬ 
books  of  Hebrew,  mainly  written  in  Mahrati  for  the 
use  of  the  Beni-Israel.  Among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  “The  Jewish  Marriage  Ceremony,”  transl. 
1862;  “History  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,”  etc., 
transl.  1866;  “Hebrew  Primer,”  3d  ed.,  1881;  “The 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers,”  transl.  1870;  “Scripture 
Proofs  of  Jewish  Doctrines,”  1876;  “The  True  As¬ 
pect  of  Judaism,”  1879;  “A  Chronological  Outline 
of  Ancient  History,”  1880;  “A  Handbook  of  He¬ 
brew  Abbreviations,”  1887.  Besides  these,  he  has 
edited  and  translated  into  Mahrati  the  whole  cycle 
of  Jewish  liturgy. 

Bibliography;  The  Jewish  Year  Booh,  1900,  p.  264;  J.  Mur¬ 
ray  Mitchell,  In  Western  India ;  Jewish  Chronicle  (London), 
Aug.  10,  1900,  p.  12. 

J.  E.  Ms. 


EZEKIEL,  MOSES  JACOB  :  American  sculp¬ 
tor;  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28, 1844;  educated 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  from  which,  after 
serving  as  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  he 
was  graduated.  He  then  determined  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  an  artistic  career.  Among  his  early  works  is 
the  painting  entitled  “The  Prisoner’s  Wife.” 

Ezekiel  soon  turned  from  the  study  of  painting  to 
that  of  sculpture.  One  of  his  first  successful  efforts 
as  a  sculptor  was  his  “  Cain,  or  The  Offering  Re¬ 
jected.”  In  1868  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
there  modeled  a  statue  of  “  Industry,  ”  which  evoked 
favorable  criticism.  There  being  no  art  school  in 
Cincinnati,  he  went  to  German}r,  and  in  Berlin  stud¬ 
ied  under  the  sculptor  Rudolph  Siemering.  Some 
of  his  works  produced  at  this  time  were  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  now  in  the  Villa 
Collin,  Berlin;  “The  Sailor  Boy  ” ;  and  the  statue  of 
“Virginia  Mourning  Her  Dead.” 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco -Prussian  war  Eze¬ 
kiel  became  special  correspondent  of  the  “New  York 
Herald.”  At  Pillau  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
French  spy,  and  was  confined  for  eight  days  in  the 
Kronprinz-Caserne.  After  liis  release  he  worked  in 
the  studio  of  Prof.  Albert  Wolff  of  Berlin,  where  he 
executed  the  colossal  bust  of  Washington  now  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  work  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Society  of  Artists.  Establishing  a  studio  for  him¬ 
self,  he  modeled,  among  other  works,  a  bust  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  a  caryatid  for  Daniel  Collin,  and  a  bust  of 
Grace  Darling.  His  model  in  relief  entitled  “  Israel,  ” 
and  a  sketch-model  for  a  group,  “Adam  and  Eve 
Finding  the  Slain  Abel,”  were  awarded  the  Michael 
Beer  Prize  of  Rome. 

During  a  visit  to  America  in  1874  he  executed  in 
marble  a  statue  of  “  Religious  Liberty  ”  (see  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  320)  —  the  tribute  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  to  the  centennial 
celebration  of  American  independence.  The  statue 
was  unveiled  in  1876  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  Ezekiel  leased  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and 
transformed  them  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
studios  in  Europe.  Here  he  created  for  the  niches 
of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington  the 
heroic  statues  of  Phidias,  Raphael,  Diirer,  Michel¬ 
angelo,  Titian,  Murillo,  Da  Vinci,  Van  Dyck,  Ca- 
nova,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Crawford.  In  1896  a 
memorial  to  Jesse  Seligman  was  executed  by  him 
for  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York.  He 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  various  academies, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  German  emperor. 

Of  his  works  the  following  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned:  mural  monument  to  Lord  Sherbrook,  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  London;  monument  to 
Massarani,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  Rome;  fountain 
of  Neptune,  Nettuno,  Italy;  Jefferson  monument, 
Lexington,  Va. ;  recumbent  statue  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
D.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Haus- 
serek  monument,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.;  “Christ  in  the  Tomb,”  in  the  Chapel  of 
La  Charite,  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  Paris;  David;  Ho¬ 
mer;  Beethoven;  Portia;  Eve  (now  in  the  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  near  Berlin);  Queen  Esther;  por¬ 
trait-busts  of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  Liszt,  Queen 
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Margarita  of  Italy,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  * 

Bibliography  :  Clement  and  Hutton,  Artists  of  the  Nine - 
teenth  Century ,  parti.,  p.  243,  Boston,  1879-84:  El  Diritto, 
Rome,  Sept.  2, 1876. 


chschen  Poesie ,  pp.  211-219 ;  Dahne,  Gesch .  Darstelluna  der 
Judisch-Alexandrinisclicn  Religionsphilosophie  ii  199- 
Z.  Frankel,  Ucbcr  den  Einfluss  der  PaMstinischen  Exeoese 
auf  die  Alcxandrinische  Hermcneutik ,  pp.  113-119*  Her?- 
feld,  Gesch.  desVolkes  Israel,  iii.  517-519 ;  Scliiirer,  Gesch  iii 
373 ;  K.  Kuyper,  Le  PoeteJuif  Ezechiel ,  in  R.E.J.  xlvi.  48-731 
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K.  M.  G. 


I.  Br. 


EZEKIEL  B.  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI.  See 

Sciilesixger,  Ezekiel. 

EZEKIELUS  :  Alexandrine  poet ;  flourished  in 
the  second  century  b.c.  He  dramatized  Biblical 
episodes  in  Greek  hexameters.  Four  fragments  of 
one  of  his  dramas,  representing  the  Exodus  (’E£a- 
yuyy),  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (“  Stromata,”  i. 

23,  155)  and  by  Eusebius 
( “  Proeparatio  Evangeli- 
ca,”  ed.  Gaisford,  ix.  29, 

§  14).  After  referring 
briefl}’  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Israelites  in  Eg}rpt, 
the  first  fragment  gives 
a  monologue  of  Moses, 
who  relates  the  history 
of  his  life  from  his  birth 
to  his  flight  to  Midian. 

Then  appear  the  seven 
daughters  of  Jethro. 

Moses  questions  them  as 
to  their  origin,  and  Zip- 
porah  gives  him  the  re¬ 
quired  information. 

In  the  second  frag¬ 
ment  Moses  relates  to  his 
father-in-law  a  dream 
which  he  has  had,  and 
the  latter  interprets  it 
as  predicting  the  future 
greatness  of  Moses.  The 
following  scene  repre¬ 
sents  the  burning  bush, 
from  which  is  heard  the 
voice  of  God  (ib.  ix.  29, 

§§  4-6).  The  third  frag¬ 
ment  gives  the  orders  of 
God  concerning  the  Ex¬ 
odus  and  the  Feast  of 
Passover.  Then  appears 
an  Egyptian  who  has  es¬ 
caped  the  catastrophe  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  re¬ 
lates  how  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  sea,  while 
the  Egyptians  perished  therein  (ib.  ix.  29,  §§  12-13). 
The  last  fragment  presents  a  messenger  who  in¬ 
forms  Moses  of  the  discovery  of  an  excellent  resting- 
place  near  Eiim. 

Apart  from  some  embellishments,  the  poet  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  Biblical  text,  and  displays  some 
ability  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  dramas  of  this  kind  were  intended  for 
the  stage,  Scbiirer  answers  in  the  affirmative.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  author  of  this  drama  had  a 
double  end  in  view :  to  instruct  the  people  in  Bib¬ 
lical  history,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  pagan 
plays. 

Bibliography  :  Philippson,  Ezekiel  des  Jildischen  Trailer- 
spieldwhters  Auszug  aus  Egypten  und  Philo  des  Aelteren 
Jerusalem ,  Leipsic,  1830;  Delitzscb,  Zur  Gesch.  der  JU~ 


EZER  :  Son  of  Seir,  and  one  of  the  princes 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  27,  30;  I  Chron.  i.  38,  42). 

EZER(“iTp,  “help”):  Theophorous  name,  short- 
ened  either  from  “Eleazar  ”  or  from  “  Azriel,”  both 
occurring  in  the  Bible.  1.  Son  of  Ephraim,  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (I  Chron.  vii.  21).  2.  A  Le- 
vite  who  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  reconstructing 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  19).  3.  A  priest 
who  assisted  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Nch.  xii.  42). 
4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Hur,  father  of  Hushah 
(I  Chron.  iv.  4).  5.  A 
Gadite  warrior,  one  of 
David’s  generals  (I 
Chron.  xii.  9). 
e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EZION  -  GEBER 

(•DJ)  :  A  maritime 

place  of  Idumaea,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  ZElanitic 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not 
far  from  Elath  or  Elotli 
(Deut.  ii.  8;  I  Kings  ix. 
26,  II  Chron.  viii.  17). 
It  was  the  last  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Israelites 
before  they  came  to  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  or  Ka- 
desh  (Num.  xxxiii.  35, 
36),  and  the  station  for 
Solomon’s  navy,  whence 
it  sailed  to  Ophir  (I 
Kings  ix.  26).  There 
also  the  ships  of  Je¬ 
ll  osliapliat  were  wrecked 
(ib.  xxii.  48),  probably 
on  the  rocks  near  the 
roadstead.  This  place 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  “Berenice”  (Josephus, 

“  Ant.  ”  viii.  6,  §  4) ;  it  was  near  the  present  Akabah. 
e.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

EZOBI,  ELIEZER  BEN  HAN  AN  :  Proven¬ 
cal  poet;  lived  at  Beziers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Ezobi,  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Abraham  Bedersi,  with  whom  lie  ex¬ 
changed  poems.  His  productions  include  a  didactic 
poem  of  thirty  strophes  on  man,  in  which  lie  adopted 
the  form  of  Ibn  Ezra’s  poem,  “Ben  Adamah.” 

Bibliography:  Carmoly,  La  France  Israelite,  p.  86  ;  Renan- 
Neubauer,  Les  Rabbins  Francais ,  p.  705;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  104. 

G-  I.  Br. 

EZOBI,  JOSEPH  BEN  HANAN  BEN 
NATHAN:  Liturgicalpoet;  lived  at  Perpignan  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
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following  :  (1)  three  liturgical  poems,  the  first  on 
(he  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  second  (found  in  the 
Avignon  ritual),  on  the  ten  martyrs  under  Hadrian 
(English  paraphrase  by  Israel  Gollancz  in  “Jewish 
Chronicle,”  July  19,  1901),  and  the  third  a  selihali 
beginning  with  'n  JHDn  iTtt;  (2)  “  Kabirat  Kesef ,  ” 
a  poem  of  130  distichs,  composed  for  the  wedding  of 
his  son  Samuel  (Constantinople,  1523);  in  it  Ezobi 
advises  his  son  how  to  comport  himself  in  society, 
and  what  studies  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  study  of  the  Talmud  together  with  the 
commentaries  of  Alfasi  and  Maimonides,  and  warns 
him  against  Greek  science,  which  resembles  the 
fruits  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  “Ka'arat 
Kesef  ”  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Peuchlin (Tu¬ 
bingen,  1512-14)  and  by  Jean  Mercier  (Paris,  1561); 
into  English  by  I.  Freedman  in  “  J.  Q.  R.”viii.  535. 

Ezobi  was  also  the  author  of  a  ritual  work  entitled 
“  Scfer  Millu’im.”  known  only  by  a  quotation  of 
Solomon  ben  Adret  (Responsa,  ed.  Constantinople, 
p.  25). 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Liter  aturgesch.  p.  480;  Carmoly,  La 
France  Israelite ,  p.  81;  Geiger,  in  He-Halnz ,  ii.  13;  Lands- 
luith,  ‘ Ammude  ha~‘Abodali,  P*  90;  Eenan-Neubauer,  Lcs 
Ear  trains  Juifs,  pp.  701  ct  seq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp. 
458-459. 

g.  I.  Bn. 

EZOBI,  SOLOMON  BEN  JUDAH:  Rabbi 
at  Carpentras,  Leghorn,  and  Florence;  born  at 
Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  the  sixteenth  century;  died  in 
Italy  about  1650.  While  officiating  as  rabbi  of  Car¬ 
pentras  (1620-35)  lie  instructed  Jean  Plantavit  de 
la  Pause,  Bishop  of  Lodeve,  in  Hebrew.  About 
1638  Ezobi  made  the  acquaintance  of  Peiresc,  the 
eminent  magistrate  and  scholar,  and  soon  became 
his  intimate  friend.  A  lively  correspondence  ensued 
between  them ;  and  at  one  time  Ezobi  passed  many 
months  in  Peiresc’s  house  at  Aix-les-Bains. 

In  1638  Ezobi  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Leghorn, 
and  a  little  later  at  Florence. 

Ezobi  was  the  author  of  “  Aguddat  Ezob  ”  (an 
allusion  to  liis  own  name)  a  collection  of  homilies 
;md  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  TJniverselle  of  Paris. 

Bibliography  :  Rev.  Etudes  Juives ,  xi.  101,  252;  xii.  95, 129; 
xvi.  150. 

l.  o.  I.  Be. 

EZRA  THE  SCRIBE  (")D‘iDn  fcOTlO* — Biblical 

Data :  A  descendant  of  Seraiah  the  high  priest  (Nell, 
viii.  13;  Ezra  vii.  1  et  seq. ;  II  Kings  xxv.  18-21); 
a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  and  therefore  known 
also  as  Ezra  the  Priest  (jriDH  Nlty:  Ezra  vii.  11;  x. 
10,  16).  The  name,  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
“  Azaryaliu  ”  (God  helps),  appears  in  Greek  (LXX., 
Apocrypha,  Josephus)  and  in  Latin  (Vulgate)  as  “  Es- 
dras.  ”  Though  Ezra  was  one  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  his  day,  and  of  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  development  of  Judaism,  his  biography 
has  to  be  reconstructed  from  scanty  material,  fur¬ 
nished  in  part  by  fragments  from  his  own  memoirs 
(see  Ezra,  Book  of).  The  first  definite  mention  of 
him  is  in  connection  with  a  royal  firman  granting 
him  permission  to  lead  a  band  of  exiles  back  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Ezra  vii.  12-26).  This  edict  was  issued  in 
the  seventh  jmarof  King  Artaxerxes,  corresponding 
to  458  33. c.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  document  as  incorporated  in  Aramaic 
V.— 21 


in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  though  Jewish  coloring  may 
be  admitted.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the  op¬ 
posite  view(  Cornill,  “Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa¬ 
ment,”  p.  264;  Driver,  “Introduction  to  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament,”  10th  ed.,  p.  550)  at  their 
utmost  reflect  on  the  verbal,  not  the  virtual,  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  decree.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
holding  that  the  king  in  question  was  any  other 
than  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  A.  van  Hoonacker’s 
contention  (“Nehemie  et  Esdras,”  etc.,  Paris,  1890) 
that  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  II.  (397  b.c.;  comp.  Winckler,  “Altori- 
entalische  Forscliungen,” ii.  2;  Cheyne,  in  “Biblical 
World,  ”  Oct. ,  1899),  is  untenable  (see  Guthe,  “  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,”  p.  252;  Piepenbring,  “Histoire 
du  Peuple  d ’Israel,”  p.  537;  Kuenen,  “Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen  zur  Bibl.  Wissenschaft,”  ed.  Budde, 
pp.  239  et  seq. ). 

Though  received  with  greater  favor,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Kosters (in “ Ilet  Ilerstelvan  Israel,”  German 
ed.  by  Basedow,  pp.  103  et  seq.)  that  Ezra  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  only  during  the  second  visit  of  Nelie- 
miali  (433  b.c.),  can  not  be  maintained  (see  Ed. 
Meyer,  “DieEntstelmngdes  Judenthums,”  1896,  pp. 
60,  89,  199  et  seq. ;  Wellhausen,  “  Die  Riickkehr  der 
Juden,”  pp.  3  et  seq.).  Probably  the  reputation  he 
enjoyed  for  learning  (hence  “the  ready  scribe”: 
Ezra  vii.  6)  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  the  king, 
who  in  the  firman  appears  to  have  conferred  upon 
him  extensive  authority  to  carry  his  intention  into 
effect.  To  the  number  of  about  1,  500,  mostly  from 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  viii.  1-14), 
not  counting  the  women  and  children, 
Returns  to  the  companions  of  Ezra  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  the  river  flowing  toward  Ahav a.  But 
no  Levite  being  among  them,  Ezra  in¬ 
duced  38  Levites  and  220  Nethinim  to  join  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  After  observing  a  day  of  public  fasting 
and  prayer,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan  =  April),  without  military  escort  but  with 
due  precaution  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rich  gifts 
and  treasures  in  their  keeping,  they  set  out  on  their 
journey,  and  arrived  without  mishap  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  fifth  month  (Ab  =  August). 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Ezra  was  compelled  to  take 
strenuous  measures  against  marriage  with  non-He¬ 
brew  women  (which  had  become  common  even  among 
men  of  high  standing),  and  he  insisted  in  a  very 
dramatic  manner  upon  the  dismissal  of  such  wives 
(Ezra  ix.  and  x.);  but  it  was  only  after  the  arrival 
of  Nehemiaii  (444  b.c.  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  1  et  seq.) 
that  he  published  the  “  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  ” 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  the  colony  solemnly  recognize  it  as  the  basis 
of  their  religious  and  civil  code.  Ezra  is  further 
mentioned  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  two  choirs 
singing  hymns  of  thanksgiving  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  36  et  seq.),  but  this  note  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  gloss  of  questionable  historical 
value.  E.  G.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature ;  Ezra  marks  the 

springtime  in  the  national  history  of  Judaism. 
“The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth”  (Cant,  ii.  12) 
refers  to  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  (Midr.  Cant,  ad  loc.). 
Ezra  was  worthy  of  being  the  vehicle  of  the  Law, 
had  it  not  been  already  given  through  Moses  (Sanh. 
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120  in  Babylonia.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  shown 
iiis  giavc  on  the  Shaft  al-  Arab,  near  the  point  where 
the  Tigris  flows  into  the  Euphrates  (“Itinerary,”  i 
73).  According  to  another  legend,  lie  was  at ’the 
time  of  his  death  in  Babylon,  as  a  courtier  in  the 
retinue  of  Artaxerxes  (see  Yigouroux,  “  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Bible,”  ii.  1931).  Josephus,  however,  relates 
that  Ezra  died  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried 
(“  Ant.  ”xi.  5,  §  5).  In  the  selihah  m3TK  for  the 
10th  of  Tebet  the  date  of  Ezra’s  death  is  given  as  the 
9th  of  Tebet  (see  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  OrahHayyim  580) 
E-  c-  E.  G.  H.-I.  Bit. 

—Critical  View:  The  historical  character  of  the 
Biblical  data  regarding  Ezra  the  Scribe  (after  Ed. 
Meyer,  “Die  Entstehung  des  Judentliums,”  p.  321) 
is  generally  conceded.  But  the  zeal  of  Ezra  to  carry 
out  his  theory  that  Israel  should  be  a  holy  seed 
(25Hp  in?),  and  therefore  of  absolutely  pure  Hebrew 
stock,  was  not  altogether  effective ;  that  his  views 
met  with  opposition  is  indicated  in  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Jonah.  The  “book  of  the  law  ”  which  he  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the 
public  assembly 
(Neh.  viii.-x.)is 
substantially 
identified  with 
the  Priestly 
Code  (P),  which, 
though  contain¬ 
ing  older  priest¬ 
ly  ordinances 
(“torot”),  came 
to  be  recognized 
as  the  constitu¬ 
tional  law  of  the 
congregation 
(Judaism)  only 
after  Ezra’s 
time  and  largely 
through  his  and 
Nehemiah’s  influence  and  authority.  E.  G.  II. 


Site  of  the  Traditional  Tomb  of  Ezra. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Dr.  W.  Popper.) 


21b).  It  was  forgotten,  but  Ezra  restored  it  (Suk. 
20a).  But  for  its  sins,  Israel  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
would  have  witnessed  miracles  as  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Ber.  4a).  Ezra  was  the  disciple  of  Baruch 
beu  Neriah  (Cant.  R.);  his  studies  prevented  him 
from  joining  the  first  party  returning  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  study  of  the  Law  being 
of  greater  importance  than  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple.  According  to  another  opinion,  Ezra  re¬ 
mained  behind  so  as  not  to  compete,  even  involun- 
tarily,  with  Jcshua  ben  Jozadak  for  the  office 
of  chief  priest.  Ezra  reestablished  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  introducing  therein  the  Assyrian  or 
square  characters,  apparently  as  a  polemical  meas¬ 
ure  against  the  Samaritans  (Sanli.  21b).  He  showed 
his  doubts  concerning  the  correctness  of  some  words 
of  the  text  by  placing  points  over  them.  Should 
Elijah,  said  he,  approve  the  text,  the  points  will  be 
disregarded;  should  he  disapprove,  the  doubtful 
words  will  be  removed  from  the  text  (Ab.  R.  N. 
xxxiv. ).  Ezra  wrote  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  the 
book  bearing  his 
name(B.  B.  16a). 

He  is  regarded 
and  quoted  as 
the  type  of 
person  most 
competent  and 
learned  in  the 
Law  (Ber.  R. 
xxxvi.).  The 
Rabbis  associate 
his  name  with 
several  impor¬ 
tant  institutions. 

It  was  he  who 
ordained  that 
three  men 
should  read  ten 
verses  from  the 
Torah  oil  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week 
and  during  the  afternoon  (“  Minhah  ”)  service  on 
Sabbath  (B.  K.  82a);  that  the  “curses”  in  Leviticus 
should  be  read  before  Sliabu‘ot,  and  those  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  before  Rosh  ha-Shanah  (Meg.  31b ;  see  Bloch, 

“  Die  Institutionen  des  Judentliums,”  i.  1,  pp.  112  ct 
seq.,  Vienna,  1879),  He  ordained  also  that  courts  be 
in  session  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  that  gar¬ 
ments  be  washed  on  these  days ;  that  garlic  be  eaten 
on  the  eve  of  Sabbath;  that  the  wife  should  rise 
early  and  bake  bread  in  the  morning;  that  women 
should  wear  a  girdle  (B.  K.  82a;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  7oa); 
that  -women  should  bathe  (B.  K.  82a);  that  pedlers 
he  permitted  to  visit  cities  where  merchants  were 
established  (B.  K.  82a;  see  Bloch,  l.c.  p.  127);  that 
under  certain  contingencies  men  should  take  a  ritual 
bath ; .  that  the  reading  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
benedictions  should  be  “min  ha-‘olam  we-‘ad  lia- 
‘olam  ”  (from  eternity  to  eternity:  against  the  Sad- 
ducees;  see  Bloch,  l.c.  p.  137)/  His  name  is  also 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
(Meg.  17b).  •  He  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  Divine 
Name  (Yhwh)  according  to  its  proper  sounds  (Yoma 
69b),  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  calendar  are 
traced  hack  to  him  (Bezah  6a;  Rashi,  ad  loc.). 
According  to  tradition,  Ezra  died  at  the  age  of 


EZRA,  BOOK  OF. — Biblical  Data  :  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  are  as  follows: 

Cb.  i.:  Cyrus,  inspired  by  Jehovah,  permits  the  Israelites  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  returns  to  them  the  golden 
vessels  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Nebu- 
Sy  nop  sis  chadnezzar. 

of  Ch.  ii.:  The  number  of  the  captives  that  re- 

Oontents.  turned  from  Babylon  to  Palestine  with  Zerub- 
babel  is  stated  as  42,360,  besides  7,337  men  ser¬ 
vants  and  women  servants  and  200  singing  men  and  women. 

Ch.  iii.:  Jeshua  ben  Jozadak  and  Zerubbabel  build  the  altar, 
and  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  second  year  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  are  laid,  and  the  dedication  takes 
place  with  great  rejoicing. 

Ch.  iv.:  The  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  make  efforts  to  hinder  the  Jews  from  building  the  Temple. 
A  letter  is  written  by  the  Samaritans  to  Artaxerxes  to  procure  a 
prohibition  of  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  and  the  work  is 
interrupted  till  the  second  year  of  Darius. 

Ch.  v.:  Through  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  ben  Jozadak  recommence  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  Tatnai,  the  governor  “  on  this  side  the 
river,77  sends  to  the  king  a  report  of  their  action. 

Ch.  vi.:  Darius  finds  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  archives  of 
Achrnetba  (Hamadan),  and  directs  Tatnai  not  to  disturb  the 
Jews  in  their  work.  He  also  exempts  them  from  tribute,  and 
supplies  everything  necessary  for  the  offerings.  The  Temple  is 
finished  in  the  month  of  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
is  dedicated  with  great  solemnity. 

Ch.  vii.:  Artaxerxes  gives  Ezra  a  commission  to  bring  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  all  the  captives  that  remain  in  Babylon. 
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Ch.  viii.:  Contains  a  list  of  the  heads  of  families  who  returned 
with  Ezra  to  Palestine.  Ezra  institutes  a  fast  while  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem. 

Ch.  ix.:  The  princes  of  Israel  inform  Ezra  that  many  have  not 
repudiated  their  foreign  wives. 

Ch.  x.:  Those  who  have  taken  strange  wives  are  compelled  to 
send  them  away  and  to  bring  each  a  sin  offering, 
j.  M.  Sel. 

— —Critical  View :  The  canonical  Book  of  Ezra 
commences  where  the  Chronicles  leave  off,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  slight  variation  repeats  the  last  two 
verses  of  II  Chron.  What  follows  consists  of  three 
portions :  (1)  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
community  down  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  (2)  ch.  iv. 
7-vi.  22,  extracts  from  a  collection  of  historical  doc¬ 
uments  in  Aramaic,  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
community  in  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  I.  and 
Darius,  with  a  short  appendix  in  Hebrew ;  (3)  ch. 
vii.  to  end,  a  record  of  the  enterprise  of  the  author 
of  the  book,  including  a  copy  of  the  decree  granted 
to  him  by  Artaxerxes  II.,  with  an  account  of  the 
author’s  work  at  Jerusalem. 

The  first  section  includes  a  document  also  tran¬ 
scribed  in  Nell.  vii.  6-73a,  called  by  Nehemiah  a 
genealogical  table  of  the  first  return.  A  third  copy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  I  Esdras. 

The  documents  embodied  in  the  second  section 
are  described  as  “  written  in  Aramaic  and  ‘  targumed  ’ 
in  Nehemiali  Aramaic  ”  (iv.  7).  Since  a  work  can  not 
be  translated  into  the  same  language  as  that  in  which 
it  is  composed,  the  expression  “targumed”  must 
mean  “described,”  a  sense  which  corresponds  closely 
to  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  word  “tar jamah,”  which, 
used  of  a  tradition,  signifies  the  heading  in  which 
its  contents  are  described.  This  phrase,  then,  im¬ 
plies  that  the  contents  of  this  section 
Varying*  were  transcribed  from  a  collection  of 
Character  documents  and  accompanied  with  a 
of  Com-  commentary,  probably  made  for  the 
position,  benefit  of  the  Eastern  community.  In 
these  extracts  there  is  evidently  a 
chronological  transposition;  for  the  correspondence 
with  Artaxerxes  I.  (ch.  iv.)  is  placed  before  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Darius  (ch.  v.,  vi.),  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Darius  I.  This  may  be  due  to  momentary 
confusion  on  the  author’s  part  between  Darius  I. 
and  Darius  II. ;  but  it  is  surprising,  since  in  iv.  5-7 
he  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
the  Persian  kings.  Thus  the  period  covered  by  the 
commentary  on  the  documents  in  ch.  v.  and  vi.  is 
earlier  than  that  covered  by  the  documents  inch.  iv. 

The  authenticity  of  the  documents  is  a  matter  on 
which  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  the  most  recent 
critics  (E.  Meyer  excepted)  being  disposed  to  regard 
all  of  them  as  forgeries,  whereas  before  the  time  of 
Graetz  they  wrere  generally  thought  to  be  genuine. 
The  custom  in  use  among  ancient  historians  of 
illustrating  their  histories  by  speeches  and  letters  of 
their  own  composition  makes  the  treat- 
Alleged  ment  of  such  questions  exceedingly 
Fab-  difficult.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  said  to 
rications.  have  been  found  at  Achmetlia  (vi.  3- 
5),  is  the  boldest  of  these  fabrications, 
if  they  be  such ;  but  tlie  mention  of  that  ancient 
capital  implies  some  very  remarkable  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  author  here  excerpted.  Some 


other  reasons  for  believing  these  documents  genuine 
are  alleged  by  Herzfeld  (“Geschiehte  des  Volkes 
Israel,”  i.  125).  The  character  of  the  Aramaic  in 
which  they  are  couched  agrees  fairly  well,  both  in 
vocabulary  and  in  grammar,  with  that  of  early  in¬ 
scriptions  and  papyri ;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  in  successive  compilers  having  assimilated 
the  language  somewhat  to  the  dialect  with  which 
they  were  most  familiar.  It  is  also  possible  that 
these  Aramaic  texts  are  translations  of  documents 
in  Old  Persian,  and  were  accommodated  to  the  taste 
of  those  'whom  they  were  intended  to  reach. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  appears  to  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  memoir;  and  the  decree  there  given  (vii.  11- 
26),  coming  from  an  Artaxerxes  whom  the  author 
distinguishes  by  spelling  from  Artaxerxes  I.,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  spurious  without  seriously  sha¬ 
king  the  writer’s  credit.  The  narrative  which  he 
proceeds  to  give  of  his  journey,  liOAvever,  contains 
little  which  might  have  been  invented  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  edification,  though  it  might  be  open  to  any 
one  to  regard  viii.  22  as  written  by  one  who  had 
Neh.  ii.  7  before  him.  The  narrative  of  Ezra’s  do¬ 
ings  at  Jerusalem  is  also  not  marked  by  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Ch.  ix.  records  a  lengthy  prayer  offered  by 
him  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mixed 
marriages,  and  ch.  x.  the  measures  taken  by  bim  to 
separate  the  erring  couples,  wTith  a  list  of  the 
persons  affected.  The  objection  urged  by  some 
critics  tliat  so  severe  a  measure  would  not  have  been 
obeyed,  seems  insufficient  to  justify  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  as  unbistorical ; 
since  the  author  may  well  have  supposed  it  would 
be  more  effective  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  does  the  recurrence  to  the  subject  in  Neh.  x.  31 
and  xiii.  23  render  it  improbable  that  severe  measures 
were  taken  years  before  in  the  same  direction. 

Supposing  the  king  to  have  been  Artaxerxes  II., 
Ezra’s  arrival  in  Palestine  may  be  considered  to 
have  taken  place  in  397  b.c.  From  the  mention 
in  Neh.  xiii.  13  of  Zadok  as  scribe,  whereas  in  Neh. 
viii.  9  Ezra  has  that  title,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  Ezra  predeceased  Nehemiah :  in  that  case  his 
death  probably  occurred  between  370  and  360  b.c. 

The  question  of  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  last  sec¬ 
tion;  since  in  the  first  two  sections  the  scribe  is 
not  speaking  as  an  eye-witness,  whereas  in  the  third 
there  is  either  an  authentic  narration  or  a  fiction. 
The  latter  view  is  taken  by  C.  C.  Torrey  in  Stade’s 
“Zeitsclirift,”  1896,  Supplement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Ezra,  in  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Driver,  Comill,  Kuenen,  Konig,  Wellhausen-Bleek, 
Ryle,  Wildeboer,  Baudissin ;  the  commentaries  of  Bertheau- 
Ryssel,  Oettli,  Ryle :  Sayce,  Introduction  to  Ezra  and  Nehe¬ 
miah;  Rosters,  Bet  Herstel  van  Israel,  1894;  (also  German 
translation.  Die  Wiederherstellung  Israels  in  der  Persischen 
Periode ,  1895) ;  Meyer,  Die  Entstehung  des  Judenthums , 
Halle,  1896 ;  Van  Hoonacker,  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  la  Res- 
tauration  Juive ,  1896 ;  Etude  Chronolngique  des  Livres 
d' Esdras  et  Nehemie ,  Paris,  1868;  Sigmund  Jampel,  Die 
Wiederherstellung  Israel's  unter  den  Achdemeniden ,  in 
MonatsschrifU  xlvi.  (1902). 

j.  jr.  D.  S.  M. 

EZRA,  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF.  See 

Esdras,  Books  of. 

EZRA  ;  Palestinian  lialakist  of  the  fifth  century ; 
disciple  of  R.  Mana  the  Younger  (Yer.  Ter.  i.  40b, 
vii.  44d).  By  a  clerical  error  his  name  is  some- 
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times  substituted  for  that  of  Azariali  a  haggadist  of 
an  earlier  generation  (Yer.  Sliab.  vii.  9b ;  Yer.  Pes.  i. 
28a  [some  lines  below  “Ezra”  is  quoted]);  and  this 
has  led  some  writers  into  the  error  of  considering 
the  two  scholars  as  identical  (see  Azabiaii). 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mebo,  p.  120b;  Bacher,  An  Pal 
Amor.  iii.  449  et  seq. 

s-  s.  S.  M. 

EZRA  THE  CABALIST.  See  Aziuel  ben 
Mena  iiem. 

EZRA  THE  PROPHET  OE  MONCON- 
TOTJR:  French  tosafist;  flourished  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  title  “prophet”  is,  according 
to  Zuuz,  an  honorific  one.  It  is  possible  that  his 
French  name  was  “  Profiat,  ”  which  was  translated 

1DI°  Hebrew  as  “  asTaJbi  ”  (  =  “Propliet”).  Ezra  is 

quoted  in  the  Tosafot  under  various  names;  e.g., 

“  Az riel  ”  (B.  K.  24a),  “Ezra”  (B.  B.  28a),  and  “Ezra 
ha-Nabi  ”  (Git.  SSa).  Sometimes  lie  is  quoted  sim¬ 
ply  as  “the  rabbi  and  prophet  of  Moncontour” 
OnDpJlEn).  Gross  identifies  Ezra  with  R  Ezra  of 
Moncontour,  cited  as  a  religious  authority  in  the 
Halberstamm  Manuscript  No.  345 ;  also  with  Ezra  ha- 
Nasi  (a  misspelling  of  “  lia-Nabi  ”=  “  the  Prophet  ”), 


who  is  counted  among  the  disciples  of  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  the  Elder. 

BmLiOGRAPHY :  Zimz,  Z.  G.  p.  565 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica , 

p.  OOl  . 

K*  I.  Bn. 

EZRA  B.  SOLOMON  ASTRTJC  IBN  GA- 
TIGNO.  Sec  Gatigno,  Ezba  b.  Solomon. 

EZRAHITE  (TDtK):  Name  occurring  in  Psalms 
lxxxviii.  and  lxxxix.  (in  the  titles);  I  Kings  iv.  31 ; 
and  I  Chronicles  ii.  6.  In  the  last-mentioned  passage 
the  Authorized  Version  gives  “son  of  Zerah.”  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Ezraliite  of  Kings,  who  was 
famed  for  his  wisdom,  was  the  author  of  a  psalm  of 
the  tenor  of  Psalm  lxxxix.,  which,  moreover,  must 
have  been  written  during  the  Exile,  when  the  crown 

°r  tlae  Eaviclio  family  -was,  as  it;  -were,  broken 

lxxxix.  40).  In  the  superscription  to  the  preceding 
psalm,  the  Koraliite  Heman,  also,  is  called  “  theEzra^ 
hite  ” ;  that  is,  a  descendant  of  Levi  is  spoken  of  as  if 
he  were  a  son  of  Zerah,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  The  addition  of  “the  Ezraliite”  to  the 
names  of  Heman  and  Ethan  in  the  superscriptions 
to  Psalms  lxxxviii.  and  lxxxix.  is  due  to  an  error. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  K. 


F 


EABLE :  A  moral  allegory  in  which  beasts, 
and  occasionally  plants,  act  and  speak  like  human 
beings.  It  is  distinct  from  the  beast- tale,  in  which 
beasts  act  like  men,  but  in  which  there  is  no  moral. 
In  the  ancient  world  two  nations  only,  the  Indians 
and  the  Greeks,  are  known  to  have  iiad  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  fables.  In  the  Bible,  however, 
there  is  the  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king 
(Judges  xi.  8-15),  told  by  Jotham  to  persuade  the 
Israelites  not  to  elect  Abimelecli  as  their  king.  This 
is  a  genuine  fable  which  finds  no  parallel  in  either 
Greece  or  India.  Besides  this,  Jehoash  of  Israel  an¬ 
swers  Amaziah  of  Judah,  when  requesting  an  alliance, 
in  an  allegorical  response  which  resembles  a  fable  (II 
Kings  xiv.  9),  It  would  appear  from  these  exam¬ 
ples  that  the  Israelites  had  also  adapted  the  beast- 
tale  for  moral  or  political  purposes,  as  was  done  in 
Greece;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  derive  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  fable  from  the  Israelites  on  account  of 
these  two  examples,  as  Landsberger  does  in  his 
“Fabeln  des  Soplios”  (Leipsic,  1859).  There  is,  on 
the  contrary,  evidence  that  the  Jews  after  Biblical 
times  adopted  fables  either  from  Greece  or  from 
India.  In  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xiii.  20  there  is  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  fable  of  the  two  pots,  which  is 
known  in  classical  antiquity  only  from  Avian  (ix.), 
though  it  occurs  earlier  in  Indian  sources  (“Pancha- 
tantra,”  iii.  13, 14).  There  is  a  later  reference  to  the 
same  fable  in  the  rabbinic  proverb,  “If  a  jug  fall  on 
a  stone,  wo  to  the  jug!  if  a  stone  fall  on  the  jug, 
wo  to  the  jug!  ”  (Estli.  R  ii.).  For  the  later  spread 
of  iEsopic  and  Indian  fables  among  the  rabbis  of 
the  Talmud,  see  ZEsop,  though  with  reference  to  the 
suggestion  there  made  that  “Kobesim”  refers  to  the 
collection  made  by  Kybises,  it  should  be  added  that 


some  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  name  “Kobesim” 
really  refers  to  washermen,  who  were  the  gossips 
of  the  Babylonian  communities  (see  Kobak’s 
“Jeschuruu,”  vi.  185). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  number  of  fables  appear  in 
Berecliiali  lia-Nakdan’s  “Mislile  Shiflalim  ”  which 
are  probably  derived  from  Arabic  sources  (see  Behe- 
CIIIAH  BEN  NaTBONAI  KrESPIA  IIA-NakDAN).  TWO 
other  collections,  by  Isaac  ibn  Solomon  ibn  Abu 
Saliula  and  Joseph  ibn  Zabara,  also  contain  fables, 
possibly  derived  from  India  by  way  of  Arabia. 
The  many  beast-tales  contained  in  “Kalilah  wa- 
Dimnah  ”  were  distributed  through  Europe  by  means 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  John  of  Capua,  and 
helped  much  in  the  circulation  throughout  Europe 
of  the  Bidpai  literature.  In  more  recent  times  the 
fables  of  Lessing,  Krilof,  and  others,  have  been 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  Yiddish. 

The  ancient  Israelites  thus  appear  to  have  had 
the  beginnings  of  a  fable  literature  of  their  own, 
which  probably  disappeared  through  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  and  Greek  fables  found  in  the 
Talmud  (see  ZEsop’s  Fables  among  tiie  Jews). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chief  additions  to 
the  fable  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  made 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  Jews  Berechiah 
ha-Nakdan  and  John  of  Capua. 


bibliography  :  .Jacobs,  Fables  of  JEsop,  vol.  i.,  London,  1SS8; 
io QWtJMOish  Diffusion  of  Folk-Tales ,  in  Jewish  Ideals ,  pp. 
/v7W:7S/  hack  in  Monatsschrifl  1876-86;  Landsberger, 
Dio  laocln  des  Sophns,  Ibol),  Introduction. 


J. 

FADL,  DA’TJD  ABIT  AL-  :  Karaite  physician ; 
born  at  Cairo  1161 ;  died  there  about  1242.  Having- 
studied  medicine  under  the  Jewish  physician  Hibat 
Allah  ibn  Jami‘,  and  under  Abu  al-Fada’il  ibn 
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Nakid,  lie  became  the  court  physician  of  the  sultan 
Vl-Malik  al-‘Adil  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Ayyub,  the  brother 
•md  successor  of  Saladin.  He  was  also  chief  professor 
at  the  Al-Nasiri  hospital  at  Cairo,  where  he  had  a 
jrreat  many  pupils,  among  them  being  the  historian 
Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'ah.  The  latter  declared  that  Abu  al- 
Fadl  was  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  time  and 
that  his  success  in  curing  the  sick  was  miraculous. 
Vbu  al-Fadl  was  the  author  of  an  Arabic  pharma¬ 
copoeia  in  twelve  chapters,  entitled  “Akrabadliin,” 
and  treating  chiefly  of  antidotes. 

bibliography-  :  Ibn  Abi  Usaibflah,  ^Uyun  al-Anlia\n  Taba- 
knt  al-Atibba\  ed.  Aug.  Muller,  ii.  118-119,  Komgsberg,  1884  : 
Carmoly/in  Revue  Oriental e,  i.  418;  Steinschnelder,  dewash 
Literature^  pp.  195,  366,  note  16a;  idem,  Bibl.  Ar  ab.-Jud. 

%  15-1. 

IM.  Sel. 

FADUS  CUSPIDS  :  Procurator  of  Judea  after 
the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  Appointed  by  Emperor 
Claudius  in  44  c.e.,  he  Avent  to  Palestine  in  the  same 
year,  and  found  the  inhabitants  of  Perrea  engaged 
in  open  hostilities  against  those  of  Philadelphia 
on  account  of  boundary  disputes.  Fadus  soon 
restored  order,  but  he  then  incensed  the  Jews  by  the 
unreasonable  demand  that  the  sacred  vestments  of 
the  high  priest,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  from  the  year  6  to  86  c.e.,  but  had  been 
restored  to  the  Jews  by  Vitellius,  should  again 
be  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  Romans.  With  the 
consent  of  Fadus  and  the  Syrian  governor  Cassius 
Longinus,  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  which 
obtained  from  Emperor  Claudius  the  revocation  of 
the  procurator’s  demand.  Fadus  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  pseudo¬ 
prophet  Theudas. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2 ;  xx*  L  LfP secy; 
Schurer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i.564;  Gratz,  Gescli.  4th  ed.,  in.  <34, 
Kellner,  Die  Kaiserlichcn  Procuratorenvon  Juctaa,  m 
Zcitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologic ,  1888,  pp.  630  ctseq. 

£  II .  13l. 

FAENZA  :  City  in  the  province  of 

Ravenna,  and  the  family  seat  of  the  Finzi  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  tradition  of  the  family ;  Mazliah  (Felice) 
Finzi  lived  there  as  early  as  1450.  The  physician 
Lazarus  Hebrams,  prominent  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  on  account  of  his  wealth,  his  scholarship,  and  his 
benevolence  in  treating  the  poor  gratuitously ,  and  the 
liturgical  poet  Raphael  (VI?)  ben  Isaac  daFaenza  weie 
among  its  Jewish  citizens.  Several  of  the  lattei  s 
piyyutim  are  in  the  Roman  Mahzor.  Raphael  ben 
Isaac  sold  a  malizor  to  Uzziel  da  Camerino  in  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1458.  Joseph  Colon  (Responsa,  No.  171,  ed. 
Cremona,  p.  146c)  mentions  a  decision  by  the  lab- 
binate  of  Faenza  dating  from  this  same  period. 

Bibliography:  Cassel,  in  Erscli  and  Gruber,  Emyc.  section 
ii.,  part  27,  p.  153;  Zunz,  Lit.craturgcsch.  p.  38a,  Addenda 
28 ;  J.  Q.  R.  xiv.  409  ;  Bernardinus  da  Feltre,  in  Acta  Sancto¬ 
rum,  viii.  926.  _ 

G.  L  E* 


FAGIUS,  PAUL  (Paul  Biichlein) :  Christian 
Hebraist;  bom  at  Rlieinzabern,  in  the  Kurpfalz, 
1504;  died  at  Cambridge,  England,  Nov.  18,  1549. 
lie  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Strasburg,  and  became  successively  pastor  at  Isny, 
professor  and  preacher  at  the  University  of  Stras¬ 
burg,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  He 
learned  Hebrew  from  Elijah  Le vita  and  established 
a  Hebrew  press  at  Isny.  He  translated  into  Latin 


the  following  works:  Pirke  Abot  (1541);  Levita  s 
“Tishbi”  (1541);  Tobit  (1542);  “Alfabeta  de  Ben 
Sira”  (1542);  “Sefer  Amanah”  (1542);  ^David 
Kimhi’s  commentary  on  Psalms,  ch.  i.-x.  (1544);  a 
part  of  the  festival  prayers  under  the  title  “  Prseca- 
tiones”  (1542).  He  also  edited  Targum  Onkelos 
(1546),  and  wrote  an  exegetical  work  on  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis  (1542) ;  an  elementary  Hebrew 
grammar  (1548) ;  and  two  books,  “  Liber  Fidei  seu 
Veritatis”  (1542)  and  “Parvus  Tractulus”  (1542), 
endeavoring  to  prove  from  the  works  of  two  Jews 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 


Bibliography:  Wangemann,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Encyc. 
v.  733 ;  Steinschneider,  in  Zeit.  f  lir  Hebr .  Bibl.  n.  149. 

J.  C-  L* 


rAIHS  -  Periodical  assemblies  for  the  purchase 

and  the  sale  of  goods.  Talmudic  authorities  were 
opposed  to  the  attendance  of  Jewrs  at  fairs  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  pagan  festi¬ 
vals.  The  Talmudic  word  for  fair,  “  yarid,  ” .  which, 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Jews,  is,  according  to 
Hoffmann  (“  Zeitsclirif t  fur  Assyriologie,”  1896,  pp. 
241-246),  akin  to  the  Arabic  “warad”  (to  go 
doAvn  to  the  water),  and  originated  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  processions  made  to  the  ponds  near  the  temples. 

There  were  three  cities  in  Palestine  in 
Ancient  which  fairs  were  held — Gaza,  Tyre, 
Fairs .  and  Bohna ;  the  last-named  is  specially 
denounced  as  an  idolatrous  place  (Y  er. 
<Ab.  Zarah  i.  4 ;  Gen.  R.  xl  vii.).  In  contrast  with  the 
custom  of  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  when  the  Jews  trans¬ 
acted  all  sorts  of  business  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre  (xxvii. 
17),  only  slave- buying  was  permitted  by  the  Talmud¬ 
ic  authorities,  and  that  only  in  order  that  the  slaves 
might  be  taken  away  from  idolatry  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
i.  1,  4).  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  having  bought  a  pair 
of  sandals  at  the  fair  held  at  Tyre,  was  severely  cen¬ 
sured  by  R.  Jacob  b.  R.  Abba  (ib.). 

During  the  Middle  Ages  these  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  Jews  were  the  chief  frequenters  of  the 
fairs,  even  in  places  where  their  permanent  residence 
was  forbidden  by  law.  But  they  had  to  pay  special 
admission-fees.  For  instance,  at  the  three  annual 
fairs  held  at  Leipsic  in  the  last  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Jewish  merchants,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  gate  of  the  town,  were  required  to  purchase 
tickets  at  the  price  of  ten  thalers  and  four  groschen 
each,  while  women  and  servants  were  amerced 
in  half  that  sum.  The  authorities  of  Leipsic 
kept  a  careful  register  of  the  names  of  all  the 
Jewish  merchants  ay  ho  attended  the  fairs,  and  de¬ 
ducted  a  percentage  from  their  earnings.  During 
the  years  1675-1700  the  number  of  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants  arriving  at  the  Leipsic  fairs  was  18,182, 
among  them  being  2,362  women,  servants,  brokers, 
and  musicians,  avIio  were  admitted  at  half  price; 
their  admission -fees  alone  amounted  to  173,000 
thalers.  It  was  customary  to  buy  goods  at  the 
!  Easter  fair  and  pay  for  them  at  the  Michaelmas 
one  But  during  the  Middle  Ages  fairs  were  not 
merely  centers  of  trade  for  the  Jews;  they  were  also 
rendezvous  for  Talmudic  scholars,  especially  in 
Poland,  where  scholars  Avho  had  just  completed 
their  terms  at  the  yeshibot  would  gather  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  Avitli  their  masters— in  summer,  at  the  fairs  of 
Zaslavl  and  Jaroslav;  in  Avinter,  at  Lemberg  and 
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Lublin.  Public  disputations  on  rabbinical  matters 
were  held  at  the  fairs. 

On  these  occasions  marriages  were  also  arranged 
—according  to  Hanover,  “  Ye  wen  Mezulah,”  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  even  thousands,  annually.  Jair  Hayyim 
Bacharach  reports  that  he  made  several  speeches, 
the  lirst  when  he  was  twent3T-four 
Students  at  years  old,  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort -on- 
the  Fairs.  the-Main  (“Haw wot  Ya’ir,”  p.  230a). 

At  a  still  earlier  period  Jews  in  great 
numbers  attended  the  fairs  at  Troyes  (France), 
especially  at  the  time  of  Ilashi.  At  these  meetings 
important  points  concerning  Judaism  were  decided. 
The  Council  of  Four  Lands,  instituted  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  originated  at  the 
fairs  of  Lublin  and  Jaroslav. 

In  Little  Russia  Jews  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
fairs  in  1727,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
main.  The  great  fair  of  Nijni -Novgorod  is  a 
modern  counterpart,  frequented  by  Jews  from  Per¬ 
sia,  India,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  whose  merchandise 
consists  mainly  of  Asiatic  fancy  goods.  At  the  fairs 
of  Kharkov  and  Poltava  contracts  for  very  large 
amounts  are  closed  with  the  Jews,  who  trade  chiefly 
in  wool,  grain,  and  leather.  The  business  of  the  fair 
of  Kiev  is  also  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  originally  dealt  in  sugar.  As  Jews  are  r.nt 
allowed  to  live  in  Great  Russia,  only  merchants  of 
the  flrst  and  second  gilds  and  their  agents  may  at¬ 
tend  the  fairs  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  Irbit,  Kiev,  and 
Kharkov. 

Bi Bi.ro graph y  :  Griitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  ix.  444;  Nathan  Hanover, 
Icicen-Mczulah ,  Dvhernfurtli,  1727;  Jair  Hayyim  Bacharach, 
Haw  wot  1  a  ir,  p.  230a,  Fran  kfort-on-the-Main,  1729;  Abra- 
lmms;  Jewt*h  Life  in  the  Middle  Age, s.  pp.  172,  216,  Lon¬ 
don;  189CR  Isidore  Levi,  in  R.  E.J.  xliii.  192  et  scq.;  M.  Freu- 
deniha},  J udmche  Bmivher  dcr  Lcipziger  Messen  in  tOTS-W, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1902;  Gradovski,  Targvqua  Pram 
1  evreyev  v  Rom  i,  p.  35.  St.  Petersburg.  1886;  Mysh,  Rulw- 
yadstvak Russkim  Zakonam  <>  Ycvrajukh ,  p.268,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1898. 

D-  M.  Sel. 

FAIRY-TALES.  See  Foi.k-Tai.es. 

FAITH  (HMDX:  comp.  p$,  Deut.  xxxii.  21); 

In  Biblical  and  rabbinical  literature,  aud  hence  in 
the  Jewish  conception,  “faith  ”  denotes  not  belief  in 
a  dogmatic  sense  (see  Saul  of  Taiisus),  but  either 
(a)  faithfulness  (from  the  passive  form  “ne’eman” 

=  “trusted”  or  “ trustworthy,”  Deut.  l.c. ;  comp. 
Deut  xxxii.  4 :  “a  god  of  faithfulness  ”  [“  emunah  ” ; 

A.  V.  “truth  ”] ;  Ps.  xxx vi.  0  [A.  Y.  5]  ;  Prov.  xx.  6,’ 
xxviii.  20-  “a man  of  faithfulness”  [A.  Y.  “a  faith¬ 
ful  man”];  Hosea  ii.  22  [A.  Y.  20]:  “I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  ”;.  Jer.  vii.  28: 
“faithfulness  [A.  V.  “truth”]  is  perished”;  Ecclus. 
[Sirach]  xlvi  to)  or  (b)  confidence  and  trust  in  God,, 
in  His  word,  or  in  His  messenger  (Hab.  ii.  4:  “The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith  ”;  comp.  Gen.  xv.  5  [A. 

Y.  0]:  “He  [Abraham]  believed  in  the  Lord;  and 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  ” ;  II  Cliron. 
xx.  20:  “Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye 
be  established  ” ;  Isa.  vii.  9:  “If  ye  will  not  believe 
[that  is,  have  faith],  surely  ye  shall  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  ”). 

In  this  sense  of  perfect  trust  in  God  the  Rabbis 
laud  and  insist  on  faith  as  highly  meritorious  (see  the 
classical  passage  on  “amanah”  in  Mek.,  Besliallah, 

G  with  reference  to  Ex  xiv.  31);  whereas  those  lack¬ 


ing  faith  (“melnisare  amanah,”  Mek.,  Beshallali, 
Sliirali,  2;  comp,  b/ayomarol  [=  “men  of  little  faith  ” 
=  H^Di S*  \3Dp],  Matt.  vi.  30),  are  greatly  blamed; 
the  world’s  decline  is  brought  about  by  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  “  the  men  of  faith  ”  (Sotali  ix.  12). 

Only  in  medieval  times  did  the  word  “  emunah  ” 
(faith)  receive  the  meaning  of  dogmatic  belief,  on 
which  see  Articles  of  Faith. 

K. 

FAITUSI,  BARUCH  B.  SOLOMON: 

Preacher  in  Tunis  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  inclined  toward  mystical  and 
cabalistic  studies.  Ilis  “Mekor  Baruk,”  containing 
sermons  on  the  weekly  portions,  commentaries  on 
various  Talmudic  treatises,  and  cabalistic  discourses, 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Joshua  ben  Abra¬ 
ham  Lombroso  in  Leghorn  (1790). 

s-  s-  M.  K. 

FAITUSI,  JACOB  B.  ABRAHAM :  Talmud 
ist;  lived  in  Tunis,  and  later  in  Jerusalem ;  died  at 
Algiers  July,  1812.  He  traveled  in  the  interest 
of  the  Jerusalem  community.  He  wrote:  “Berit 
Ya‘akob,”  containing  sermons,  a  commentary  on  Be- 
zalel’s  “  Sliitta.li  Mekubbezet  ”  on  Sotali,  and  notes  of 
the  Geonim  on  Nedarim  and  Nazir,  with  elucidations 
by  Abraham  b.  Musa  (Leghorn,  1800);  “Mizbali 
Kapparah,”  containing  commentaries  (his  own  and 
others)  on  various  Talmudic  treatises,  and  several 
sermons  on  charity  (ib.  1810 ;  2d  ed. ,  Lemberg,  18G1)  ; 
“Yerek  Ya‘akob,”  containing  cabalistic  notes  on 
the  Pentateuch  aud  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
as  well  as  responsa,  edited  by  David  Hayyim  Fai- 
tusi,  son  of  tlie  author. 

Bibliography  :  Cazes,  Notes Biblioqraph iques,  pp.  174  ctscq. ; 
Zeduer,  Cat.  Uehr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  274. 

s.  M.  K. 

FALAISE  (Hebrew,  or  :  Capital 

of  tlie  arrondissement  of  the  department  of  Calvados, 
in  Normandy,  France,  and  till  120G  under  English 
rule.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  Jewish 
community  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Jacob  and  Morel- 
lusof  “ Falesia ”  were  among  the  Jews  authorized 
(1204)  to  live  at  the  Clifitelet  at  Paris.  A  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Falaise,  issued  in  1220  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  Jew  of  Bernai,  made  all  the 
citizens  responsible,  excepting  those  who  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  cries  for  help.  In  1299  tlie  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jew  Abraham  and  his  coreligionists  of 
Falaise  amounted  to  seventy-five  livres. 

The  following  Jewish  scholars  of  Falaise  are 
known:  Simson  ben  Joseph,  thetosafist;  Samuel  ben 
Solomon,  called  also  “  Sire  Morel  ”  ;  Hayyim  Paltiei ; 
Moses  of  Falaise ;  Yom-Tob  of  Falaise.* 

Bibliography:  Delisle,  Catalogue  des  Antes  de  Philippe- 
Auguste ,  p.  890;  Brussel,  Usage  dcs  Fiefs,  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  ch. 

JJ;  comp.  Bedarride,  Les  Juifs  en  France ,  etc.,  p.  217;  l)ep- 
pmg,  Lcs  Juifs  dans  1c  Mayen  Age,  p.  120,  Paris,  1834 ;  Zimz, 

A.  hr.  pp.  ,fc>,  5  Get  passim;  Benan-Neubauer,  Les  Rabbins 
Franqms,  pp.  444  el  passim  ;  R.  E.  J.  xv.  255. 

.  S.  K. 


FALAOUERA  (PALaUERA),  SHEM-TOB 
BEN  JOSEPH:  Spanish  philosopher  and  poet; 
born  122.) ;  died  after  1290.  He  was  well  versed  in 
Arabic  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  had  a  fine  critical 
sense.  Falaquera  unfortunately  gives  no  informa- 
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tiou  concerning  his  own  personality.  He  was  the 
author  of : 


l<rgeret  Hanhagat  ha-Guf  we  ha-Nefesh,  a  treatise  in  verse  on 
the  control  of  tlie  body  and  the  soul. 

Zeri  ha-Yagon,  on  resignation  and  fortitude  under  misfortune. 
Cremona,  1550. 

Icro-eret  lia-Wikkuah,  a  dialogue  between  an  orthodox  Jew 
‘ind^a  philosopher  on  the  harmony  of  philosophy  and  relig¬ 
ion  being  an  attempt  to  prove  that  not  only  the  Bible,  but 
even  the  Talmud,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  philosophy.  Prague, 


1810. 

Iioshit  Hokmah,  treating  of  moral  duties  (and  giving  the  so- 
nlled  “ethical  epistles”  of  Aristotle),  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  studying  philosophy.  In  this  Shem-Tob  treats 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  This  and^  the  prece¬ 
ding  work  have  been  translated  into  Latin  (Bibliotheque  Ratio¬ 
nale,  Paris,  MS.  Latin,  No.  6691A). 

Seferha-Ma‘alot,  on  tlie  different  degrees  of  human  perfection ; 
ed.  L.  Venetianer,  1S91.  •  . 

Ha-Mebakkesh,  a  survey  of  human  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  rimed  prose  interspersed  with  verse.  This  work 
is  a  remodeling  of  the  “  Reshit  Hokmah.”  Amsterdam,  In 9. 

Sefer  ha-Nefesh,  a  psychological  treatise  according  to  the 
Arabian  Peripatetics,  especially  Avicenna.  Brody,  1835. 

Moreh  ha-Moreh,  commentary  on  the  philosophical  part  of  the 
a  Moreh  Nebukim  ”  of  Maimonides,  with  an  appendix  contain¬ 
ing  corrections  of  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon. 

ITesburg,  1837.  . .  , , 

Letter  in  defense  of  the  “Moreh  Nebukim,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  several  French  rabbis ;  published  in  the  “  Minhat 

Kena’ot.”  Preshurg,  183S.  •  . 

'  Extracts  from  Ibn  Gahirol’s  “  Mekor  Hayyim  ”  published  by 
Solomon  Munk  in  his  “  Melanges  de  Philosophic  Juive  et  Arabe. 


Paris,  1859.  ,  . 

Delot  lia-Filusutlm,  containing  Aristotle  s  Physics  and  Meta¬ 
physics  ”  according  to  Ibn  Roslid’s  interpretations  (Steinschnei- 
dei\  “  Cat.  Hebr.  MSS.”  Leyden,  No.  20) . 

Iggeret  ha-Musar,  a  compilation  of  ethical  sentences  (comp. 
“  Orient,  Lit.”  1879,  p.  79) .  ... 

Megillat  ha-Zikkaron,  a  historical  work,  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence,  quoted  in  the  “  Mebakkesh.”  t 

Iggeret  ha-Halom,  a  treatise  on  dreams,  mentioned  m  Mo¬ 
reh  ha-Moreh,”  iii.,  ch.  19,  p.  131. 


Bibliography:  Munk,  Melanges  cle  Philosophic  Juive  ct 
Arabe ,  pp.  494-190;  Renan.  A  vcrroes  ct  VAverroismc,  w. 
183,  187;  Kaufmann,  St  adieu  iiber  Salomon  ibn  Ggbvrol* 
1899,  pp.  1-3;  Steinschneider,  Cat .  Bodl.  cols.  2d3<-~o48, 
idem,  Hebr.  Uehers.  pp.  8  18,  37,  356  380v4p;  Gudeirumn, 
Das  JVidischc  Untcrrichtswc sen,  i.  loo-lo <,  Grate,  Gcsch. 
vii.  219  et  scq.;  Sfcraschoun,  Pirhc  Zafon<.i.  4(>,  L.  t  ene- 
tianer,  Semtob  Urn  Fala-Kcra ,  in  Mao  gar  Zsulo  Szcmlc , 
1890,  viii.  74-82,  144-155.  ,  ^ 

c  1.  Br. 


FALASHAS  :  Jews  of  Abyssinia.  A  colony  of 
Jews  exists  in  Abyssinia  known  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  “  Falashas  ”  or  “  Emigrants.  ”  They  are  also 
called  “Kaila” ;  in  the  Walkait  and  Tchelga  regions 
they  are  known  as  “Foggara,”  and  the  Ilmormas  or 
Gallas  give  them  the  name  of  “Fenjas.”  In  their 
families  they  make  use  of  the  expression  “house  of 
Israel,”  or  simply  “Israel”;  the  word  “  Aihud ”  (  = 
44  .Jew  ”)  is  almost  unknown.  The  origin  of  the  Fala- 
shas  is  unknown.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
by  them  and  recorded  by  Bruce,  who  traversed 
Abyssinia  in  the  eighteenth  cent  my,  they  left  Jeiu- 
salem  in  the  retinue  of  Meniiek,  the  son  of  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  After  a  lengthy  residence 
on  the  coast,  about  the  time  when  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea  passed  into  foreign  hands  they  appear 
to  have  withdrawn  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy, 
where  they  applied  themselves  to  the  fabrication  of 
pottery.  Others  believe  the  Falashas  to  be  descend¬ 
ants  of  prisoners  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Jews  driven 
from  Judea  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Titus  and  Vespasian.  But  Joseph  Ilalevy, 
who  visited  them  in  1868,  thinks  that  the  Jew  - 
isli  element  of  the  Falashas  proceeds  especially  from 


the  Himyarites  captured  in  Ethiopia  by  the  king 
Kaleb,  conqueror  of  Dhu-Huwas.  Taking  refuge  in 
the  mountains  beyond  the  Takazze,  they  converted 
a  part  of  the  Agaus,  and  through  intermixture  with 
them  produced  the  Falasha  type.  This  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  more  probable. 

The  Falashas  are  in  general  darker  and  more  cor¬ 
pulent  than  the  Amharas,  among  whom  .they  live. 
Their  hair  is  shorter  and  often  curly ;  their  eyes  are 
smaller,  and  their  faces  not  so  long.  Their  houses  are 
built  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  other  Abys- 

sinians;  they  use  the  same  implements  and  speak  the 

same  language.  Their  usual  food  is 
Manners,  teff  or  “  dagussa,”  and  they  do  not  eat 
Customs,  raw  meat.  Their  drink  is  hydiomel 

Dress.  or  beer  made  from  the  dagussa-grains. 

Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Christians ;  their  priests  wrear  turbans  like  Christian 
priests.  The  Roman  toga  is  their  gala-dress ;  during 
Work  they  wear  short  trousers  or  a  waist-cloth  de¬ 
scending  to  the  knees.  For  out-of-door  wear  the 
women  put  on  a  long  shift  edged  with  different 
colors;  they  also  w’ear  bracelets  and  earrings,  but 
do  not  pierce  the  nose  as  do  the  tribes  of  the  Tigre 
district.  Laymen  have  no  head-dress,  but  usually 
shave  the  head;  and  they  walk  barefoot.  The 
woman  is  the  equal  of  the  man,  and  is  neithei  veiled 
nor  confined  in  a  separate  abode.  Married  ,  couples 
apply  themselves  to  their  occupations  in  unison. 

The  Falashas  ply  all  trades,  though  agriculture  is 
their  chief  occupation.  They  make  the  articles  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  home  or  the.  field ;  they  become  ma¬ 
sons,  architects,  blacksmiths,  and  weavers,  but  reject 
commerce.  They  marry  at  a  mature  age,  and  are 
monogamous.  Divorces,  which  are  very  infrequent, 

!  take  place  in  public  assembl}r  and  not  by  writing. 
The  children  are  taught  by  the  “  deb  terns ”  or  scribes ; 
education  is  very  rudimentary,  and  consists  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  read  the  Bible  (especially  the  Psalter) 
and  sacred  history,  and  to  recite  prayers.  Writing 
is  seldom  taught.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Falashas 
generally  speak  Amliaric,  the  official  language  of 
Abyssinia,  but  in  their  homes  they  employ  an 
Agau  dialect,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
“Falashina  ”  or  “  Kailina.”  In  the  Kuara  region,  to 
the  northwest  of  Lake  Tana,  it  has  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
nunciation.  It  is  this  dialect  into  which  they  trans¬ 
late  the  Bible  and  in  which  they  recite  their  prayers. 

The  leaders  of  tlie  Falashas  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  “nezirim,”  “kohanim,”  and  “debteras.” 
The  nezirim  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Abba 
Ze‘ira  in  the  fourth  century.  They  live  together  in 
large  numbers,  and  cat  only  food  prepared  by  one  of 
their  own  number.  They  are  visited  by  other  Fala¬ 
shas,  and  when  the  first-born  is  not  redeemed  he  is 
given  over  the  nezirim.  The  kohanim  live  with  the 
other  Falashas,  often  taking  the  place  of  the  nezi¬ 
rim,  by  whom  they  are  ordained.  They  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry;  but  wdien  the  wife  dies  they  do 
not  marry  again.  They  are  the  ritual  slaughterers, 
and  receive  part  of  the  animal  offered.  Tlie  debt- 
eras  assist  the  kohanim  in  their  work. 

The  religion  of  the  Falashas  is  pure  Mosaism,  based 
upon  the  Ethiopia  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
modified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew'  language.  Indeed,  they  appear  never 
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to  have  known  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible. 
They  have  no  Hebrew  books  at  all,  despite  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  some  schol- 
Leaders  ars  (Ludolf,  “Hist.  ^Etliiopica,”  i.  14; 

and  “Orient,  Lit.”  1848,  p.  262).  They 
Religion  read  the  Bible  in  Geez,  and  know  noth- 
of  the  ing  of  Mishnah  or  Talmud,  although 
Falashas.  there  are  a  few  points  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  Falasha  and  Rabbinic,  Karaite, 
and  Samaritan  observances.  They  follow  generally 
the  Pentateuch,  but  do  not  observe  the  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  zizit,  tefillin,  and  mezuzot;  nor  do 
they  celebrate  either  Purim  or  Hanukkali.  They 
keep  the  Sabbath  very  rigorously,  calling  it  “  Saubat 
Kadma’i,”  following  the  tradition  that  the  Sabbatli 
was  created  before  heaven  and  earth.  In  fact,  they 
believe  Sanbat  to  be  an  angel  placed  over  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  who 
will  precede 
them  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  The 
kohanim  spend 
Friday  night  in 
the  “masjid” 

(synagogue), 
and  commence 
their  prayers 
with  the  crow¬ 
ing  of  the  cock. 

After  prayers 
the  people  bring 
their  food  to  the 
masjid,  and  all 
eat  there  t o- 
getlier.  On  Sab¬ 
bath  they  do  not 
light  a  fire,  nor 
do  they  cross  a 
river.  They 
sanctify  the  new 
moon,  fasting  on 
the  eve.  They 


Falasha  Woman,  Showing  Full  Face  and  Profile. 

(After  Lefebure,  “  Voyage  en  Abyssinie.”) 


preserve  in  “Nisan,”  “Ab,”  “Lul,”  and  “Tesliran,” 
some  remembrance  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
months,  though  in  ordinary  life  they  use  the  solar 
cycle. 

Every  four  years  the  Falashas  add  a  month  in 
order  to  equalize  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year. 
They  fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  every  month  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  twelfth 
day  in  honor  of  the  angel  Michael,  and  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  in  remembrance  of  the  Passover  and  Pen¬ 
tecost.  The  yearly  celebration  of  the  Passover  is 
observed  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  and  until  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  they  eat  only  a  peculiar  sort  of  bread 
called  “  shimbera.  ”  They  slaughter  the  paschal  lamb 
at  sunset  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Their  mazzah  is 
made  of  shimbera  and  wheat.  Pentecost  is  celebrated 
on  the  12th  of  Siwan,  as  they  commence  to  count  from 
the  last  day  of  the  Passover  festival.  It  is  for  them 

also  tlie  day  of*  tlie  giving  of  tlie  La_w.  Kew-Year’s 

Day  is  called  the  "Festival  of  Shoferot77;  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  “Day  of  Forgiveness,”  on  which 


day  God  appeared  to  Jacob.  During  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  they  do  not  build  booths,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Flad,  eat  mazzot  for  seven 
Festivals,  days.  The  last  day  of  the  ninth 
month  is  the  Festival  of  Ingathering 
when  they  go  up  into  the  mountains,  taking  gifts 
to  the  nezirim,  and  pray  and  offer  sacrifices.  The 
tenth  day  is  the  Harvest  Festival,  when  they  give 
tithes  to  the  kohanim.  They  have  many  fast-days 
—■e.g.,  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  and,  in 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem¬ 
ple,  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  Tam  muz.  They  do  not 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

The  synagogue  or  masjid  of  the  Falashas  consists 
of  a  Holy  of  Holies  and  a  sanctuary.  To  the  right  of 
the  door  of  tlie  Holy  of  Holies  is  a  table  on  which  is 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Law;  to  the  left  are  the 

vestments  of  the 
priests.  Two 
vessels  are 
placed  there, 
one  containing 
the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  the 
other  “  the  water 
of  sin.  ”  On  the 
right  hand  of  the 
eastern  gate  is  a 
stone  altar  5  x  5 
ells,  and  one  ell 
high.  The  wo¬ 
men's  court  is  to 
the  south  of  the 
masjid,  while  the 
congregation  as¬ 
sembles  in  the 
northern  end. 
Offerings  are 
made  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  is 
commanded  by 
the  Pentateuch. 
The  ceremonials 
are  accompanied 


with  the  noise  of  sistra,  together  with  the  burning  of 
incense;  after  each  passage,  recited  in  Geez,  the 
translation  is  read  in  Kailina,  and  tlie  hymns  are  also 
chanted  in  that  dialect.  Circumcision  is  performed 
on  the  eighth  day,  on  both  girls  and  boj^s;  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  a  woman.  If  the  eighth  day  falls  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  ninth. 
When  the  first-born  is  not  redeemed  by  money  he 
is  trained  as  a  nazir.  A  first-born  must  marry  a 
woman  who  also  is  a  first-born.  The  first-born  of 
animals  is  given  to  the  priest  when  it  is  one  year  old. 

The  Falashas  are  monogamists;  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  levirate.  Before  death  they  make  confes¬ 
sion  to  a  nazir.  The  mourners  put  dust  on  their 
heads  and  cut  themselves,  while  the  nazirs  recite 
psalms  and  prayers.  They  bury  their  dead  at  once, 
not  in  coffins,  but  in  graves  lined  with  stones. 
Lamentations  are  continued  for  seven  days ;  on  the 
third  and  seventh  days  an  offering  is  brought,  and 

believed  tbat  until  this  Las  been  done  tLe  sovlI 

remains  in  tlie  “  valley  of  death.”  During  the  seven 
days  the  mourners’  food  is  brought  to  them  by 
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friends.  Among  the  Falashas,  as  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  are  found  hermits  who  enjoy  a  great  reputation 
for  knowledge  and  sanctity.  They  are  the  fathers  of 
families  who  have  made  vows  of  chastity  after  the 
death  of  their  wives. 

The  Falashas  observe  very  carefully  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  “  clean  ”  and  “  unclean.  ”  Next  to  each 
dwelling  is  a  tent  to  which  the  unclean  person  re¬ 
tires.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  must  bathe.  In  the 
case  of  a  death  the  mourners  retire  for  seven  days. 
The  Falashas  are  also  very  careful  to  slaughter  ani¬ 
mals  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ritual.  Before 
being  cooked  the  flesh  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
any  traces  of  blood  which  remain  are  removed. 
They  know  nothing,  however,  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  “meaty”  and  that  which  is 


form  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dem- 
bca  and  of  Tclielga,  and  are  much  scattered  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Tana,  in  Kuara,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  tenth  century  a  Jewish  queen  named  “Ju¬ 
dith”  (or  “Esther  ”  or  “  TerdaO-Gobaz  ”),  at  the  head 
of  the  Falashas  of  the  province  of 
Dis-  Semien,  appears  to  have  dethroned  a 
tribution  king  of  Abyssinia  at  Axum,  and  to 
and  History,  have  established  a  dynasty  wThich 
occupied  the  throne  for  about  three 
centuries.  Joseph  Halevy  has  doubted  this  story ,  and 
not  without  cause,  as  further  researches  have  shown. 
Under  the  rule  of  Amda-Seyon  I.  (1314-44)  Jews 
dwelt  in  Semien,  Wogara,  Salamt,  and  Sagade.  One 
of  this  king’s  generals  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  Bega- 
meder,  inhabited  by  Christians  converted  to  Juda- 


Falasha  Village  at  Balankab. 
(After  Stern,  “  Travels  Among  the  Falashas.’-’) 


“milky.”  They  wash  their  hands  and  recite  certain 
prayers  before  eating. 

The  prayers  of  the  Falashas  have  been  published, 
with  a  Hebrew’  translation,  by  J.  Halevy  (Paris, 
1877)  from  a  manuscript  which  he  brought  back 
with  him  from  Abyssinia.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen : 

“  Praised  be  Thou,  God  of  Israel,  God  of  Abrabam,  God  of 
Isaac,  God  of  Jacob,  God  of  the  whole  earth.  God,  give  us  Thy 
blessing.  Bless  us  with  the  blessing  with  which  Thou  didst 
bless  Abraham.  Bless  us  as  Thou  didst  bless  the  storehouse  of 
Abitara  [a  charitable  woman].  Keep  our  going-out  and  our 
coming-in.  Thou  who  art  the  keeper  of  Israel.  Keep  us  in 
peace.  Praise  the  Lord,  0  ye  heavens.  Let  the  whole  earth 
praise  Him.  Amen !  ” 

Falashas  exist  in  Tigre,  in  Shire,  among  the 
Azobo-Gallas,  and  as  far  as  Slioa.  In  Amliara  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  Walkait  and 

along  the  Takazze.  from  Lite  Semien  to  tile  L&Stll. 

Less  numerous  to  the  east  Ol  BaKe  Tana,  they  are 
not  found  at  all  in  Mi  e  thy  a  and  Gojam;  but  they 


ism.  A  Falaslia  revolt  took  place  under  Ishak  (1412- 
29).  The  reign  of  Zara*  Ya‘ekob  (1434-68)  was  also 
troubled  by  a  rebellion  of  Amba-Nahad,  the  governor 
of  Salamant;  of  Sagay,  governor  of  Semien;  and  of 
Ivantiba,  all  of  whom  had  abjured  Christianity  and 
become  Jctvs.  The  latter  wTere  then  rigoiously  per¬ 
secuted,  as  also  under  one  Mark  os,  general  of  Baeda- 
Maryam  (1468—78),  son  of  Zara1  Ya‘ekob. 

The  wars  which  took  place  between  the  Abvssin- 
ians  and  the  Mussulmans  during  the  reigns  of  Lebna- 
Dengel  (1508-40)  and  Galawdewos  (1540-59)  proba¬ 
bly  produced  au  alliance  for  common  defense  be¬ 
tween  the  Christians  and  JevTs  of  Abyssinia ;  but  the 
latter  were  again  attacked  by  Minas  (1559-63),  who 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign  proceeded  to  Semien 
and  made  war  upon  Bade’et  the  Falasha.  This  wai 
was  continued  by  his  successor,  Sartsa-Dengel  (lo63- 
15971  About  1578  the  latter  engaged  in  battle  with 

the  :i.  JF'ixlaslici  trihe,  sxt  Waina-Daga.  ancL  ex¬ 

terminated  them.  Two  years  later  he  made  an  expe- 
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dition  into  Semien,  seized  upon  Rade’et,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Waj.  In  1582  he  conquered  Kalef,  an¬ 
other  Jewish  chief  of  Semien,  and  in  1587  made  a 
fresh  incursion  into  the  country,  attacked  Gushn, 
brother  of  Gedewon,  and  slew  him.  At  last  in  1588 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Ivuara.  Lnder  the  reign  of 
Susenyos  (1607-32)  Gedewon  revolted  and  was  sub¬ 
dued  ;  lie  was  killed  by  this  ruler  in  1626,  and  the 
Falashas  of  Dembea,  terrified  by  the  emperor’s 
cruelty,  embraced  Christianity.  In  1627  a  battle 
occurred  between  Susenyos  and  the  Falashas.  To  • 
ward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  seem 
still  to  have  had  a  separate  political  existence  in 
Semien,  but  they  were  at  that  time  finally  reduced 
to  vassalage.  In  Gondar  they  are  the  masons  and 
smiths  (“  Israeli tische  Annalen,”  1S39,  p.  71);  in 
other  places,  also  carpenters,  merchants,  and  agricul¬ 
turists.  In  1894  Falashas  commenced  to  arrive  at 
Massuah  on  the  coast,  desirous  of  advancing  trade  ’ 
with  Italy  (“  Allg.  Zeit,  des  Jud.”  Oet.  5,  1894,  p.  4). 
King  Theodore,  approached  by  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  who  wished  to  convert  the  Abyssinians,  author¬ 
ized  them  to  attempt  the  conversion  only  of  the 
Falashas. 

In  Hebrew  writings  there  are  only  a  few  and,  in 
general,  indistinct  references  to  the  Falashas.  The 
earliest  account  is  in  the  diary  of  Eldad  the  Danite 
(9th  cent,).  His  account,  especially  of  the  halakot 
of  the  Abyssinian  J ews,  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
A.  Epstein  (“  Eldad  ha-Dani,”  Presburg,1891).  Most 
of  the  references  date  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  are  connected  with  the  reports 
of  “  Prester  John  ”  and  of  the  existence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  There  is  an  evident  confusion  between 
the  Jews  of  Abyssinia  and  those  of  India  (both  coun¬ 
tries  called  “  Gush  ”  or  “  Ethiopia  ”).  David  ibn  Abi 
Zimra  (1479-15S9)  mentions  in  his  Responsa  (iv.  219) 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  Falashas.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  reference  in  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (14SS).  The 
cabalist  Abraham  Levi  (1528),  writing  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  speaks  of  Falasha  as  being  three  days’  journey 
from  Suakin ;  he  speaks  of  a  Jewish  king,  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  king,  Tlieodorus,  who  killed  10,000  Jews  in  Sa¬ 
lima  in  1504.  Levi’s  contemporary,  Israel,  mentions 
in  a  lettei  Jews  vt1io  came  from  Cush,  and  a  Jcwnsli 
king  who  had  Mohammedan  and  Christian  subjects 
Eli  jah  of  Pesaro  (1532)  speaks  of  the  Jew's  in  Habesh, 
while  Isaac  ibn  ‘Akrish  (1550), in  the  preface  to  his 
“  ?o1  Mebasser,  ”  reports  that  he  heard  from  an  Abys  • 
sinian  envoy  in  Constantinople  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  governor  there  would  have  been  annihilated 
had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  the  Jewish  prince  and 
his  12,000  horsemen.  The  Falashas  are  further  men¬ 
tioned  by  Moses  de  Rossi  (1534  ;  “  J.  Q.  R.”  ix.  493) ; 
Abraham  Yagel  (16th  cent.),  who  speaks  of  them  as 
inhabiting  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  and  Moses 
Edrei  (1630),  wiio  knew  of  a  Jewish  king,  Eleazar,  in  , 

Abyssinia.  Most  of  tliese  references  are  to  be  found  1 

in  Neubauer’s  article  in  “Sammelband”  iv.  of  the  j 
Mekize  Nirdamin,  and  in  “J.  Q.  R.”  vol.  i.  (“Where  \ 
Aie  the  Ten  Tribes?  ”).  Compare  also  Leuin,  “Wo 
Wilren  die  Zelin  Stamme  Israels  zu  Suchen  ?”  Frank  - 
fort-on-the-Main,  1901.  \ 


v  transl.  by  Provost),  Paris  and  Geneva,  J812;  idem  Vova  a* 
ca  Abyssinia  (transl  by  Henry),  Paris,  1816;  Combes  and 
Tamisier,  Voyage  en  Abyssinia  de  1835  d  1837 ,  ib.  1838  •  r<w 
Basset,  Etudes  sur  V Histori  c  d' Ethiopia,  in  Journal  St 
tiquc,  ib.  188^  ;  J.  Perruchon,  Vie  de  Lalibcda ,  j Hoi  d'EthUu 
ib.  l&fc. ;  idem,  Histoire  des  Guerras  d'Amda-Seyon  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  ib.  1890 ;  idem,  Les  Ghvon icmes de  Znv'n 
I  cVcqpb  ct  de  Ba'eda  Maryam,  ib.  1893 ;  idem.  Hist  d'F< 
tender  d'Amda-Seyon  11.  et  dcNd'od,  Rais  d'EthionL  m 
Journal  Asiatique,  ib.  1891;  F.  M.  E.  Pereira ,  Historian!' 
Minas,  Ada  mas  hagad,  Rei  de  Eth  iop  ia,  Lisbon,  1888 ;  idem 
Chronica  de  Susenyos,  ib.  1892;  Marins  Saineano,  L'Abm 
sime  dans  la  scconde  Moitiedu  XVI.  Siede ,  Leipsicand 
Bucharest,  1892;  Guillaume  Lejean,  Theodore  II.,  UXourei 
Empire  d' Abyssinia,  Paris,  1865;  Conti  Rossini,  Annum 
ed  Osscrvazioni  siu.  Re  Zague  e  Takla  Haymano,  Rome 
189a;  Joseph  Haleyy,  Excursion  chcz  les  Falaclia,  in  Bul- 
Udm  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic  de  Haris,  March-April 
cl’Abbadie,  Rapport  sur  les  Falaclia,  in  Arch 
hi.  1S46;  M.  Had,  A  Short  Description  of  the  Falasha 
and  Ram  ants,  London,  1860;  Ger.  transl.  Basel,  1» 
Jews  of  Abyssinia,  in  Christian  Observer,  London,  18G9*  a’ 
Loewy,  The  Falashas,  in  Jew.  Chron.  London,  Dec.  5, 1890* 
Luzzatto,  Memoirc  sur  les  Juifs  d'Ahyssinie  a u  Faladm * 
m  Arch.  Isr.  1Sd2  and  1853;  Metz,  Zur  G-eseh.  der  IPala- 
schas,  in  Monatsschrift,  1878  and  1879;  Morais,  The  Fata 
shas,  in  Penn  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  1880;  L.  Stein,  D L 
Juden  in  Abcssinicn  ( Falasclias ),  Amsterdam,  1881;  H  A 
Stern,  P  anderings  Among  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia 
London,  1862;  Cyrus  Adler,  Bibliography  of  the  Falashas ' 
in  American  Hebre  w,  March  16, 1S94;  Lewin  Ein  Vcrhis 
Sf’  Bruderstamm,  in  Bloch’s  Wochenschrift,  Feb.  7 
1902,  p.  85.  ’ 

J.  D.  Pe.-G. 

FALCES  or  FALCET  :  A  town  near 

Lorin,  Navarre.  Its  Jewish  community  suffered 
greatly  during  the  persecution  of  1328.  In  1366  it 
contained  only  eighteen  families.  Isaac  Bonafos  b. 
Sliealtiel,  son-in-law7  of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  lived  there, 
probably  as  a  physician. 

Bibuography  :  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Responsa ,  Nos.  71-77,  133- 
14/ ;  Kayseri ing,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  i.  45,  86. 

G-  M.  K. 


rJtho  \rfl-UPil‘Qr  huddf,  Hixf.  JEtlnnpica,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1681;  J.  Bruce,  1  oyage  aux  Sources  du  Nil  Pen¬ 
dant  les  Amices  Has,  iron,  1770,  1771.  at  1772  (transl  bv  J 
H.  Castera),  London,  1790;  il.  Salt,  Voyage  cn  Abyssinia 


FALCON.  See  Prey,  Birds  of. 

FALERO,  ABRAHAM  ABOAB :  Portuguese 
philanthropist;  died  at  Verona  1642.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  perhaps  even 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  he  settled  at  Hamburg. 
There  he  built  a  synagogue,  named  “Keter  Torah,” 
for  the  Portuguese  community.  He  founded  yeslii- 
bot  wherever  he  could,  his  activity  in  this  respect 
extending  even  to  Palestine,  and  he  w7as  knowrn  as 
one  wiio  spent  large  sums  in  the  ransom  of  captives. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  w7ent  to  Verona  to 
see  his  son  R.  Samuel  Aboab,  and  died  there. 

Bibliography:  Gnitz,  Gesch .  3d  ed.,  ix.  20;  Kayserling, 
Sephardim,  p.  310 ;  Azariah  Figo,  Bin  ah  la-Tttim,Hb-%a, 
Berlin,  1*99;  S.  J.  Fuenn,  Kencsct  Yisrad,  p.  G. 

D-  M.  Sel. 

FALK,  EDUARD:  German  publicist;  died  in 
Paris  July  7,  1863.  Originally  destined  for  a  mer¬ 
cantile  career,  lie  later  turned  to  study,  and  after 
having  passed  his  examination  at  the  gymnasium, 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  wdicnce  he  was 
graduated  in  1858.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  state  as  assessor,  and  began  at  the  same  time  his 
career  as  journalist,  waiting  for  the  “Magdeburger 
Zeitung.  ”  He  WTote  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  as  “  Brennuszug  und  Moskowiten- 
thum,  Mahnruf  an  das  Deutsche  Volk”  (1859),  in 
w' hi ch  he  advocated  the  cause  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon  III.,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Coburg,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his  waitings, 
he  published  this  pamphlet  in  an  enlarged  edition 
under  the  title  “Die  Despoten  als  Revolutionare.” 
He  also  wTrote :  “  Preussen’s  Aufgabe  in  Deutschland : 
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Keehtsstaat  Wider  Revolution,”  1859;  “Deutsche 
Feclern  in  Oesterrei cli’s  Doppeladler  " ;  “Gallischer 
,1  udaskuss,  Antwort  auf  Edmond  Ahout’s  Schrift: 
Preussen im Jalire  1860,”  1860;  “ Manner und Maass- 
nweln,”  a  defense  of  self-government;  “Der  Ent- 
larvte  Palmerston,”  1861;  and  “Die  Yerfassung 
England’s,”  1862,  which  a  year  later  passed  into  a 
second  edition  and  an  English  translation.  He  then 
went  to  Paris  to  prepare  himself  for  a  new  work  on 
the  development  of  political  law  in  the  European 
slates  since  the  French  Revolution,  with  which  he  had 
hoped  to  enter  upon  an  academic  career  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  but  lie  was  killed  in  the  French 
capital,  being  run  over  by  an.  omnibus. 
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FALK,  HAYYIM  SAMUEL  JACOB  (also 
known  as  De  Falk,  Dr.  Falk,  or  Falkon)  :  Eng¬ 


buried  at  Fiirtli,  to  which  congregation  he  be¬ 
queathed  a  sum  of  money.  Falk  claimed  to  possess 
thaumaturgic  powers  and  to  be  able  to  discover  hid¬ 
den  treasure.  Arclienholz  (“England  und  Italien,” 
i.  249)  recounts  certain  marvels  which  he  had  seen 
performed  by  Falk  in  Brunswick,  and  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  a  special  knowledge  of  chemistry.  In 
Westphalia  at  one  time  Falk  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  as  a  sorcerer,  but  escaped  to  England. 

Received  in  London  with  hospitality,  Falk  rapidly 
gained  fame  as  a  cabalist  and  worker  of  miracles, 
and  many  stories  of  his  powers  were  current.  He 
could  cause  a  small  taper  to  remain  alight  for 
weeks;  an  incantation  would  fill  his  cellar  with 
coal;  plate  left  with  a  pawnbroker  would  glide 
back  into  his  house.  When  a  fire  threatened  to  des¬ 
troy  the  Great  Symagogue  he  averted  the  disaster 
bv  writing  four  Hebrew  letters  on  the  pillars  of  the 
door.  In  a  letter  to  Emden  one  Sussman  Shesnowzi 


Falk,  the  “  Bakal  Shem,” 

(After  a  painting  by  Copley.) 


lish  cabalist  and  mystic;  born  about  1708;  died  in 
London  April  17,  1782.  Some  writers  give  Fiirtli, 
others  Podolia  (Podliayce),  as  his  birthplace.  He 
was  known  as  the  “Ba‘al  Shem”  of  London.  Falk 
left  a  diary,  now  in  the  library  of  the  bet  ha-mid- 
rasli  of  the  United  Synagogue,  which  is  a  quaint 
medley  of  dreams,  records  of  charitable  gifts,  book¬ 
lists,  cabalistic  names  of  angels,  lists  of  pledges,  and 
cooking-recipes. 

Falk’s  contemporary  R.  Jacob  Emden  denounces 
him  vehemently  as  an  adherent  of  the  false  Messiah, 
Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  accuses  him  of  haying  shel¬ 
tered  the  excommunicated  Jew’  Moses  David  of  Pod- 
liayce.  Falk  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  sects  that  arose  at  this  time  in  consequence 
of  the  Shabbethaian  craze,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  his  early  life  except  that  his  mother  was 


says  of  Falk : 

“  His  chamber  is  lighted  up  by  a  silver  candlestick  on  the 
wall,  with  a  central  eight-branched  lamp  made  of  pure  silver  of 
beaten  work.  And  albeit  it  contained  oil  to  burn  a  day  and  a 
night  it  remained  enkindled  for  three  weeks.  On  one  occasion 
lie'" remained  secluded  in  his  room  for  six  weeks  without  meat 
or  drink.  When  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period  ten  persons 
were  summoned  to  enter,  they  found  him  seated  on  a  sort  of 
throne,  his  head  covered  with  a  golden  turban,  a  golden  chain 
round  his  neck  with  a  pendent  silver  star  on  which  sacred 
names  were  inscribed.  Verily  this  man  stands  alone  in  his 
veneration  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  holy  mysteries.  I 
can  not  recount  to  you  all  the  wonders  he  accomplishes.  I  am 
grateful  in  that  I  have  been  found  worthy  to  be  received  among 
those  who  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  his  wisdom.” 


Tidings  of  these  strange  proceedings  soon  reached 
the  outer  world,  and  Falk  began  to  have  visitors  of 
distinction.  Arclienholz  mentions  a  royal  prince 
who  applied  to  Falk  in  his  quest  for  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone,  and  was  denied  admittance.  Hayyim 
xVzulai  mentions  (“Ma‘gal  Tob,”  p.  13b)  that  when 
in  Paris  he  was  told  by  the  Marchesa  de  Crona  that 
the  Ba‘al  Shem  of  London  had  taught  her  Cabala. 
Falk  seems  also  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
that  strange  adventurer  Baron  Theodor  de  Keuhoff, 
who,  expelled  from  his  self-made  kingdom  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  settled  in  London  and  endeavored  to  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes  by  the  discovery  of  ocean  treasures. 
Falk  records  a  mysterious  meeting  with  Prince 
Czartoryski,  probably  the  governor-general  of  Podo¬ 
lia,  and  with  one  Emanuel,  whom  he  describes  as 
“a  servant  of  the  King  of  France.”  He  is  also  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  given  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  insure 
his  succession  to  the  throne,  a  talisman,  consisting 
of  a  ring,  which  Philippe  Egalite,  before  mounting 
the  scaffold,  is  said  to  have  sent  to  a  Jewess,  Juliet 
Goudchaux,  who  passed  it  on  to  his  son,  subse¬ 
quently  King  Louis  Philippe. 

Falk’s  principal  friends  were  the  London  bankers 
Aaron  Goldsmid  and  his  son.  Pawnbroking  and 
successful  speculation  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
comfortable  fortune.  He  left  large  sums  of  money 
to  cliaritv,  and  the  overseers  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue  in  London  still  distribute  annually  certain 
payments  left  by  him  for  the  poor. 


iibliography:  Emden’s  Polemical  Wo rks;  Aiexnnder, 
Memoirs  of  B.  Goldsmid ;  Jew .  Chron.  March  9,  1888. 
Arcbenbolz,  England  und  Italien,  u  249;  ton  Gleichmu 
Denkwiirdigkeiten ;  Herman  Adler.  The  Baal-Snem  of 
London ,  in  Berliner  Festschrift ,  1903,  pp.  1-4. 
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FALK,  JACOB  JOSHUA  BEN  ZEBI 
HIRSCH.  Sec  Jacob  Joshua  ben  Zebi  Hirscii 
Falk. 

FALK  (pfjyi),  JOSHUA  BEN  ALEXAN- 
BEB  HA-KOHEN :  Polish  Talmudist;  born  at 
Lublin;  died  at  Lemberg  March  29, 1614.  His  name 
occurs  as  “ RaFaK”  (=“R.  Falk  Kolien ”)  and  “ Ma- 
HaR  WaK  ”  (=“  Morenu  lia-Rab  Walk  Kolien  ”).  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  relative  Moses  Isserles  and  of  Sol¬ 
omon-  Luria,  and  became  the  head  of  the  yeshibah 
of  Lemberg.  Many  celebrated  rabbis  were  his 
pupils,  among  them  being  Jacob  Joshua  b.  Zebi 
of  Cracow,  the  author  of  “  Maginne  Shelomoh.  ”  Falk 
was  a  great  authority  on  rabbinical  matters.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Four  Lands  in  1607, 
during  the  Kremenetz  fair,  many  of  his  proposals 
were  approved.  In  1611  Falk  and  Enoch  Hendel  b. 
Shemariali  issued  a  bill  of  divorce  at  Vienna  which 
occasioned  lenglity  discussions  among  the  celebrated 
rabbis  of  the  time,  including  Mei'1*  of  Lublin  and  Mor- 
decai  Yafeh  (see  “Slie’elot  u-Teshubot  MaHaRaM”  I 
Nos.  123  ei  seq.). 

Falk  was  the  author  of  various  works,  which  are 
still  popular  and  highly  regarded  among  rabbinical 
scholars.  They  are:  “Sefer  Me’irat  ‘Enayim,”  a 
commentary  to  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat;, 
containing  all  the  decisions  of  earlier  authorities! 
with  an  index  of  their  sources,  Prague,  1606:  “Bet 
Yisrael,”  a  double  commentary  to  the  four  Turim 
(the  first  commentary,  entitled  “Derishah,”  contains 
explanations  of  responsa  and  decisions;  the  other, 
entitled  “  Perishah,  ”  explains  the  text  of  the  Turim 
and  Bet  Yosef:  Yoreli  De'ah  and  Eben  ha-‘Ezor 
Lublin,  1635-1638;  Hoslien  Mishpat,  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main,  1712-16;  and  Orali  Hayyim,  Berlin  1767); 

“  Kontres  ‘al  Dine  Ribbit,”  a  discourse  on  the  laws 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  usury,  followed  by 
some  “  takkanot ”  (ordinances  by  the  Rabbis),  Sulz- 
bach,1692;  “Pene  L  ehoshida,”  homilies  in  the  order 
of  the  parashiyyot,  Zolkiev,  1742;  “  Sefer  ha-Hosa- 
fah,”  a  supplement  to  the  “Darke  Mosheli”  of 
Moses  Isserles,  printed  with  the  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
Dyhernfurtli,  1796;  novelise  on  Talmudic  treatises.  *’ 


BmrnoGRAPHY ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  i.  50.  70;  De  Rossi 
Dizwnario ,  1. 116 ;  Buber,  Toleclot  Anshc  Shem ,  No.  197.  1 
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FALK,  MAX  :  Hungarian  statesman  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  born  at  Budapest  Oct.  7,  1828.  The  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  of  his  parents  threw  him  at  an 
early  age  upon  his  own  resources.  He  gave  private 
lessons,  and  was  the  first  to  translate  into  German 
the  works  of  the  great  Hungarian  lyric  poet  Petofi 
(1843).  He  also  translated  into  Hungarian  the  plays 
of  Karl  Hugo.  Having  embraced  Christianity  and 
obtained  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Budapest, 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  study,  and  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  March,  1848,  broke  out  he  joined  the  stud¬ 
ents’  legion,  doing  yeoman’s  service  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  He  also  contributed  to  the  “Studenten- 
Kurier”  and  “Der  Freimiithige.” 

The  outcome  of  the  rising  of  October  left  Falk 
penniless  and  on  the  verge  of  despair.  At  this  time 
he  wrote  an  article  for  the  “  Oesterreichische  Zei- 
tung,.  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution  and  emphasizing  its  importance  for 
Austria  itself.  The  article  decided  Falk’s  future 


career;  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  paper  and 
remained  on  its  staff  until  it  was  suspended  by  the 
government.  Falk  then  joined  the  staff  of  the 
“Wanderer.”  His  articles  were  enthusiastically 
received  in  Hungary,  and,  with  those  contributed 
to  the  “Pesti  Naplo,”  then  the  leading  Hungarian 
paper,  won  him  the  recognition  of  Hungarian  pa¬ 
triots.  He  was  soon  brought  into  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  country 
among  them  being  Count  Stephan  Szechenyi.  His 
“Count  Szechenyi  and  Ilis  Time”  is  a  memorable 
work. 

Falk  became  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  in  1863.  He  incurred  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  Minister  Sclimerling  by  his  bold  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  Hungary,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months  on  account  of  an  objectionable  article  in  the 
“Wanderer.”  In  1866  he  was  appointed  instructor 
of  Hungarian  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  whose 
warm  interest  in  Hungary  was  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  him.  In  1867  lie  returned  to  his  native  city 
and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  “Pester  Lloyd,” 
raising  that  paper  to  a  high  level  of  excellence. 

Falk  has  always  been  an  active  politician.  Since 
1869  he  lias  been  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  especially  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  of 
the  Hungarian  delegation,  and  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with  the  Komtkur 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Stephen. 

BlPallaTmyJf  ^|fnsn  yei’  Maamr  Ir6k  EIctG  &  Munkdi ; 

s*  '  .  II.  Bl. 

FALKENSOHN,  ISSACHAR  BEHB.  See 
Beiir,  Issaciiar  Falkensoiin. 

FALKSON,  FERDINAND  :  German  physi¬ 
cian  and  political  writer;  born  at  Konigsberg  Aug. 
20,  1820;  died  there  Aug.  31,  1900.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  and 


Halle,  graduating  from  the  first-named  as  M.D.  in 
1843.  In  the  same  year  lie  engaged  in  practise  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  poor  of  the  Jewish  community,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  1845  Falkson  was  betrothed  to  a  Christian, 
but  being  unable  to  obtain  in  his  own  country  the 
necessary  permission  to  marry,  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  married  there  in  1846.  On  his  return  to 
Konigsberg  in  the  same  year,  he  was  accused  of 
violating  the  state  laws.  The  case  occupied  the 
courts  for  three  years,  and  was  finally  won  by 
Falkson  (1849).  lie  was  active  in  politics,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  senior  of  the  chamber  of 
aldermen  in  Konigsberg. 

Falkson  published:  “Aktenstucke  Meines  Ehe- 
processes,  ”  1845,  1847 ;  “  Gemischte  Ellen  Zwisclien 
Juden  und  Christen,”  Altona,  1845;  “Die  Emanci¬ 
pation  der  Juden  und  die  Emancipation  der  Denk- 
enden,  ib.  1845;  “Giordano  Bruno,”  1846;  “Me- 
moiren  (1840-48),”  1888;  “Reisebilder,”  1890. 
Bibliography  I  Weisfert  Biogmphisch-Littcrarischcs  Lcxh 
ber^/is9S/^°n?f/StC?Y;  Ostpreussen ,  pp.  61-62,  Konigs- 

s-  ~  F.  T.  H. 

FALL  OF  ANGELS:  The  conception  of  fallen 
angels  angels  who,  for  wilful,  rebellious  conduct 
against  God,  or  through  weakness  under  temptation, 
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thereby  forfeiting  tlieir  angelic  dignity,  were  de¬ 
graded  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  mischief  or  shame 
on  earth  or  in  a  place  of  punishment— is  wide-spread. 
Indications  of  this  belief,  behind  which  probably 
lies  the  symbolizing  of  an  astronomical  phenome¬ 
non,  the  shooting  stars,  are  met  with  in  Isa.  xiv. 

12  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32;  see  Constella¬ 
tions).  But  it  is  in  apocalyptic  writings  that  this 
notion  assumes  crystallized  definite- 
In  ness  and  is  brought  into  relations  with 

Apocalyp-  the  theological  problem  of  the  oiigin 
tic  and  nature  of  evil  and  sin.  That  Satan 

Writings,  fell  from  heaven  with  the  velocity  ol 
lightning  is  a  New  Testament  concep¬ 
tion  (Luke  x.  18;  Rev.  xii.  7-10).  Originally  Satan 
was  one  of  God’s  angels,  Lucifer,  who,  lusting  for 
worldly  power,  was  degraded.  Samael  (Yalk.,  Gen. 
25),  originally  the  chief  of  the  angels  around  God’s 
throne,  becomes  the  angel  of  death  and  the  “  chief¬ 
tain  of  all  the  Satan s  ”  (Dent.  R.  xi. ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxv.  41). 

But  it  is  especially  Samliazai  and  Azael  of  whom 
the  fall  is  narrated.  In  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Gen.  vi.  4  they  appear  as  the  “nefilim”  (A.  V. 
“giants”),  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  an  in¬ 
correct  interpretation  of  this  word  as  “those  that 
fell  from  heaven.  ”  The  story  of  these  two  angels  is 
found  in  brief  form  in  Yalk.,  Gen.  44;  it  has  been 
published  by  Jellinek  (“B.  II.”  iv.  127 ;  originally  in 
Midrash  Abkir;  comp.  Rashi,  Yoma  67b;  Geiger, 
-Was  Hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judentliume  Auf- 
genommen?”  p.  107). 

As  in  the  case  of  man,  so  in  that  of  the  angels 
woman  was  the  cause  of  the  lapse.  Naamali,  the 
wife  of  Noah  (Gen.  R.  xxiii.  3),  was 
Woman  one  of  the  women  whose  great  beauty 
the  Cause  tempted  the  angels  to  sin  (Nalima- 
of  Fall.  nides  to  Gen.  iv.  22).  As  regards  Aza- 
zel  and  Samliazai,  mentioned  above, 
it  was  a  young  woman  named  “lntDD'frs  (“Istar,” 

“  Esther”)  that  proved  fatal  to  their  virtue.  These 
angels,  seeing  God’s  grief  over  the  corruption  of  the 
sons  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  2-7),  volunteered  to  descend  to 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  proving  tlieir  contention 
that,  as  they  had  foretold  at  the  creation  of  Adam,  the 
weakness  of  man  (Ps.  viii.  5)  was  alone  responsible 
for  Lis  immorality.  In  their  new  surroundings  they 
themselves  yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  women. 
Samliazai  especially  became  passionately  enamored 
of  Istar.  She,  however,  would  yield  to  his  impor¬ 
tunities  only  on  the  condition  that  he  tell  her  the 
name  of  Yiiwir  (see  God,  Names  of),  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  heaven. 
As  soon  as  she  was  possessed  of  the  secret,  she  rose 
to  heaven  herself,  and  God  rewarded  her  constancy* 
by  assigning  her  a  place  in  the  constellation  of 
Kimah.  Samliazai  and  his  companion  thereupon 
took  to  themselves  wives  and  begat  children  (comp, 
the  bene  Eloliim,  Gen.  vi.  4).  Metatron  soon  after 
sends  word  to  Samliazai  concerning  the  approaching 
Hood.  This  announcement  of  the  world’s  and  his 
own  children’s  impending  doom  brings  Samliazai  to 
repentance,  and  he  suspends  himself  midway  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  penitent  position 
lie  has  remained  ever  since.  Azazel,  who  deals  in 
rich  adornments  and  line  garments  for  women,  con¬ 


tinues  in  his  evil  ways,  seducing  men  by  his  fanciful 
wares  (hence  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement). 

Variants  of  this  story  are  not  rare.  According  to 
Pirke  R.  EL  xxii.,  “the  angels  that  fell  from 
heaven,”  seeing  the  shameless  attire  of  the  men  and 
women  in  Cain’s  family,  had  intercourse  with  the 
women,  and  in  consequence  were  deprived  of  their 
garment  of  flaming  lire  and  were  clothed  in  ordinary 
material  of  dust.  They  also  lost  their  angelic 
strength  and  stature.  Samael  was  the  leadei  of  a 
whole  band  of  rebellious  angels  {ib.  xiii.). 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch  eighteen  angels  are  named 
(Enoch,  vi.  7)  as  chief  participators  in  the  conspiracy 
to  mate  with  women.  Samiaza  is  the  leadei,  and 
Azael  is  one  of  the  number  (but  see  Charles,  “Book 
of  Enoch,”  p.  61,  note  to  vi.-xi.).  Azael,  however, 
imparts  to  men  all  sorts  of  useful  as  well  as 
secret  knowledge  and  the  art  of  beautifying  eyes 
(Enoch,  viii.  1 ;  comp.  Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  to  Gen.  vi. 
4).  For  other  versions  of  the  story  or  reminiscences 
thereof,  see  Book  of  Jubilees,  v.  1,  C— 11;  vii.  21, 
25;  Test.  Patr.,  Reuben,  5,  and  Naphtali,  31;  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant,”  i.  3,  §  1;  Philo,  “De  Gigantibus.” 

The  later  Jewish  tradition,  shocked  at  the  notion 
of  the  angels’  fall,  insisted  upon  interpreting  the 
bene  Eloliim  of  Gen.  vi.  1-4  as  referring  to  men 
(Gen.  R.  xxvi. :  “sons  of  judges”; 
Later  comp.  Try plion  in  Justin,  “Dial,  cum 
Jewish  Tryph.”  p.79).  The  Samaritan  version 
Tradition,  reads  Onkelos,  fcWm 

The  “Sefer  ha-Yashar”  (“Beresliit,” 
end)  ascribes  the  shameful  conduct  to  magistrates 
and  judges  (see  Charles,  “Book  of  Jubilees,”  p.  33, 
note). 

The  cabalists  give  the  older  view.  In  the  Zoliar 
(iii.  208,  ed.  Mantua)  Aza  and  Azael  fall  and  are 
punished  by  being  chained  to  the  mountains  of 
darkness.  According  to  another  passage  (i.  37), 
these  two  rebelled  against  God  and  were  hurled 
from  heaven,  and  they  now  teach  men  all  kinds  of 
sorcery  (for  other  quotations  from  cabalistic  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  sec  Grunbaum,  Ge- 
sammelte  Aufsiitze  zur  Spracli- und  Sagenkunde,” 

p.  71).  . 

Allusions  to  these  fallen  angels  occur  also  in  the 
Koran  (sura  ii.  96) ;  hut  tlieir  names  are  there  given 
as  “Harut”  and  “Marat.”  Their  fate  in  Arabic 
tradition  is  identical  with  that  of  Samliazai  and 
Azael  (Geiger,  l.c.  p.  109).  The  refusal  to  worship 
Adam  (suras ii.  32,  vii.  11,  xv.  29,  xxxviii.  73)  brings 
on  the  Fall,  just  as  it  does  in  the  Midrasli  Beresliit 
Rabbati  of  R.  Moses  ha-Darslian  (see  Grunbaum,  l.c. 
P-  70). 

Bibliography:-  Griinbaitm,  Gcsammelte  Aufsiitze  zur 
Spracli-  und  Saijenliunde ,  Berlin,  1901. 

E.  G.  H. 

FALL  OF  MAN ;  A  change  from  the  beatific 
condition,  due  to  the  alleged  original  depravity  of 
the  human  race.  The  events  narrated  in  Gen.  iii. 
leading  up  to  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Eden  are  held  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man  and  to  be  the  historical  warrant  for  its  assump¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  doctrine,  man  (and  woman) 
was  first  created  perfect  and  without  sin.  Placed 
by  God  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  found  his  wants 
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provided  for.  In  a  state  of  innocence,  lie  was  not 
aware  of  his  nudity,  since,  not  having  sinned,  he 
was  without  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  sense 
of  shame  had  not  yet  been  aroused  in  him.  Man  could 
have  continued  in  this  blissful  condition  and  would 
never  have  tasted  either  the  bitterness  of  guilt  or  that 
of  death  had  lie  not  disobeyed  the  divine  command, 
according  to  which  he  was  not  to  partake  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life,  under  penalty  of  immediate  death. 
(See  Adam  ;  Eden  ;  Eve.  )  Expelled  from  the  garden 
under  the  curse  which  their  disobedience  brought 
upon  them,  Adam  and  Eve  were  doomed  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  pain  which  was  the  prelude  to  death.  Hap¬ 
piness,  innocence,  and  deathlessness  were  forever 
forfeited.  And  in  their  fall  were  involved  all  of 
their  descendants,  none  of  whom  in  consequence  wras 
exempt  from  the  corruption  of  death  and  from  sin. 

This  theological  construction  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  assumes  the  historical  authenticity  of  the 
account;  and  finds  corroborative  evidence  in  the 
many  stories  current  among  various  races  positing 
at  the  beginning  of  human  history  a  similar  state  of 
blissful  perfection  which,  through  the  misdeeds  of 
man,  came  irretrievably  to  an  end,  giving  way  to 
conditions  the  reverse  of  those  hitherto  prevaiiing. 
Among  these  stories,  that  of  Zoroastrian  origin,  con¬ 
cerning  Yima,  the  first  man,  presents  a  striking  par¬ 
allel  to  Genesis.  Having  committed  sin,  he  is  cast 
out  of  his  primeval  paradise  into  the  power  of  the 
serpent,  which  brings  about  his  death.  In  a  later 
version  concerning  the  first  pair,  Masha  and  Ma- 
shyana,  is  introduced  the  incident  of  eating  forbid¬ 
den  fruit  at  the  instigation  of  the  lyiug  spirit.  For 
other  parallels  see  J.  Baring-Gould,  “  Legends  of 
Old  Testament  Characters”  ;  Tuch,  u Genesis,”  on 
Gen.  iii. 

#  The  critical  school  views  these  parallels  in  the 
light  of  non -Hebrew  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
with  which  Gen.  iii.  is  also  concerned, 
Views  of  viz.,  the  origin  of  evil.  This  prob- 
the  Critical  lem  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
School.  human  thought  impressed  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  psychic  unity  of  the  human  race,  found 
similar  solution.  Sin  and  suffering,  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  and  human  misery,  are  correlatives  in  all 
early  religious  conceits.  As  actual  man  suffered, 
struggled,  and  died,  this  fate  must  have  been  brought 
upon  him  by  disobedience  to  the  divine  will  and"by 
disregard  of  divine  commands.  Under  tribal  organ¬ 
ization  and  law,  combiued  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  clan  for  the  deeds  of  its  component  members 
was  an  axiomatic  proposition.  The  guilt  of  the 
father  necessarily  involved  all  his  descendants  in  its 
consequences.  These  two  factors — the  one  psycho¬ 
logical  and  religious,  the  other  sociological — are  the 
dominant  notes  in  the  various  stories  concerning  the 
forfeiture  of  pristine  happiness  and  deathlessness 
by  man’s  sin. 

Biology  and  anthropology  are  in  accord  in  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  assumed  state  of  perfection  and 
moral  innocency  is  never  found  in  the  beginning 
of  human  civilization.  There  is  no  proof  of  a  fall 
either  physical  or  moral.  The  reverse  is,  on  the 
whole,  true :  all  evidence  points  to  a  rise  from  prim¬ 
itive  imperfection. 


The  story  in  Gen.  iii.  belongs,  in  all  probability, 
like  the  other  incidents  related  in  the  Book  of  Gen¬ 
esis  up  to  the  twelfth  chapter,  to  a  cycle  of  adapta¬ 
tions  from  Assy  ro- Baby  Ionian  creation-  and  origin, 
myths  (see  Cosmogony;  Eden),  though  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  and  expulsion  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  the 
tablets.  Two  human  figures,  with  a  serpent  behind 
them, .-stretching  out  their  hands  toward  the  fruit  of 
a  tree,  are  depicted  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder;  but 
fhe  rendering  of  the  third  creation-tablet  is  so  much 
in  doubt  that  no  conclusion  may  safely  be  based 
on  this  representation  (see  Sayce,  “  Ancient  Monu¬ 
ments”;  Schrader,  “K.  A.  T.”  2d  ed.,  p.  37;  Davis, 

“  Genesis  and  Semitic  Traditions  ”). 

The  Biblical  myth  elaborates  also  culture-elements 
It  reflects  the  consciousness  that  in  remote  days  man 
was  vegetarian  and  existed  in  a  state  of  absolute 
nudity,  fig-leaves  and  other  foliage  furnishing  the 
first  coverings  when  advancing  culture  aroused  a 
certain  sense  of  shame,  while  subsequently  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  came  to  be  utilized  for  more 
complete  dress. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  man  is  never  appealed  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  either  as  a  historical  event  or 
as  supporting  a  theological  construction  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  sin.  The  translation  in  the  De¬ 
vised  Version  of  Job  xxxi.  33  and 
Relation  to  Hosea  vi.  7  (“Adam”  for  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testa-  DTK),  even  if  correct,  would  not  sub- 

ment  stantiate  the  point  in  issue,  that  the 
Theology.  Old  Testament  theology  based  its 
doctrine  of  sin  on  the  fall  of  Adam. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any 
writings  before  the  post-exilic  prophets  (Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,  xxxi.  9;  Isa.  li.  3;  but  comp.  Gen.  xiii.  10, 
and  even  in  these  no  reference  is  found  to  the  Fall. 
The  contention  that,  notwithstanding  this  surprising 
absence  of  reference  to  the  story  and  the  theme,  the 
Hebrews  of  Biblical  timesncvertheless  entertained  the 
notion  that  through  the  fall  of  the  first  man  their  own 
nature  was  corrupted,  is  untenable.  Ps.  li.  5,  the  clas¬ 
sic  passage  of  the  defenders  of  the  theory,  is,  under  a 
fair  interpretation,  merely  the  avowal  of  the  author 
that  when  he  or  the  Israel  of  whom  he  speaks  was 
born,  Israel  was  unfaithful  to  Yrnvn;  and  Ps.  xiv. 

3  does  not  give  a  general  statement  applicable  to  the 
human  race,  but  depicts  a  condition  existing  at  a 
certain  period  in  Israel. 

Tlie  fall  of  man,  as  a  theological  concept,  begins 
to  appear  only  in  the  late  Apocrypha  and  pseudepi- 
graplia,  probably  under  Essenic  (if  not  Judseo-Chris- 
tian)  influences.  In  II  Esd.  iii.  7  it  is  stated  that 
when  Adam  was  punished  with  death,  his  posterity 
also  was  included  in  the  decree  (the  variants  in  the 
versions,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Latin, 
all  point  to  a  Hebrew  niYfl).  II  Esd.  iii.  21  has: 
"‘For  on  account  of  his  evil  will  the  first  Adam 
fell  into  sin  and  guilt,  and,  like  him,  all  that  were 
bom  of  him.”  This  view  is  again  stated  in  ch. 
vii.  48:  “O  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done!  When 
thou  sinnest,  thy  fall  did  not  come  over  thee  alone, 
but  upon  us,  as  well,  thy  descendants”  (comp. 
Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxv.  24,  “from  woman  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  sin ;  on  her  account  must  we  all  die  ”). 
Similarly,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xvii.  8) 
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Adam  is  blamed  for  tlie  shortening  of  the  years  of 
his  progeny.  Yet  it  would  be  hasty  to  hold  that  in 
these  books  the  doctrine  is  advanced  with  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  an  established  dogma.  Even  in  II  Esd.  iii.  9 
the  thesis  is  suggested  that  the  consequence  of  the 
Fall  came  to  an  end  with  the  Flood,  when  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  pious  men  sprang  from  Noah,  and  that  it 
was  only  their  descendants  who  wantonly  brought 
corruption  again  into  the  world. 

Philo’s  allegorical  interpretation  (“De  Mundi 
Opificio,”  §  56),  making  of  the  Biblical  incidents 
typical  occurrences  (ddyfiara  tvttov), 
Philo’s  represents  a  phase  of  Jewish  thought 
Views.  on  the  whole  more  in  accord  with  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  on  the  Fall  and 
on  sin  than  is  the  quasi-dogmatic  position  of  II 
Esdras.  According  to  Philo,  Adam  typifies  the  ra¬ 
tional,  Eve  the  sensuous,  element  of  human  nature: 
while  the  serpent  is  the  symbol  of  carnal  lust  and 
pleasure.  After  Philo,  Samuel  Hirsch,  among  mod¬ 
ern  expounders,  treats  the  fall  of  man  as  a  typical 
exposition  of  the  psychological  processes  which  pre¬ 
cede  sin  (temptation)  and  gradually  (through  self- 
deception)  culminate  in  actual  sin  (see  his  Cate¬ 
chism,  cli.  ii.). 

The  sin  of  Adam,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  had  cer¬ 
tain  grievous  results  for  him  and  for  the  earth.  The 
Shekinah  left  earth  after  his  fall  (Gen.  R.  xix. ; 
Tan. ,  Pekude,  6).  He  himself  lost  his  personal  splen¬ 
dor,  deathlessness,  and  gigantic  stature  (see  Adam). 
All  men  were  doomed  thenceforth  to  die ;  none,  not 
even  the  most  just,  might  escape  the  common  fate: 
the  old  temptation  of  the  serpent  suffices  to  bring 
on  death  (B.  B.  17a ;  Sliab  55b).  Adam  wished,  there¬ 
fore,  to  refrain  from  procreating  children ;  but,  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  Torah  would  be  given  to  Israel,  was 
induced  to  change  his  mind  (Gen.  R. 
Views  of  xxi. ).  Through  the  illicit  intercourse 
the  Rabbis,  of  Eve  with  the  serpent,  however, 
the  nature  of  her  descendants  was  cor¬ 
rupted,  Israel  alone  overcoming  this  fatal  defect  by 
accepting  the  Torah  at  Sinai,  which  had  been  offered 
to  and  rejected  by  all  other  nations  (Shab.  146a;  ‘Ab. 
Zarali  22b ;  Yeb.  103b).  If  Israel  had  not  made  the 
golden  calf,  death  would  have  been  removed  from 
the  midst  of  Israel  (Shab.  88a;  comp.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  5a). 

Pious  men  and  women  overcame,  at  least  partially, 
the  consequences  of  Adam’s  fall.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  did  not  suffer 
death  at  the  hand  of  the  angel  of  death ;  they  died 
through  God’s  kiss  (np^n),  and  even  their  bodies 
were  not  consumed  by  worms  (B.  B.  17a;  M.  K. 
28a ;  Derek  Erez  Zuta  i. ).  Jacob  and  others  entered 
into  paradise  while  living  (Ta‘an.  5b ;  Derek  Erez 
Zuta  i.).  While  thus  it  is  not  altogether  true  that 
the  fall  of  man  had  no  place  in  the  theology  of  the 
Talmudists  (against  Nager,  “Die  Religionspliiloso- 
pliie  des  Talmud,”  §  9)  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the 
most  part  the  foregoing  notions  were  mere  liomilet- 
ical  speculations  that  never  crystallized  into  definite 
dogmas.  R.  Ammi’s  thesis  (Shab.  55a)  founded  on 
Ezek.  xviii.  20,  that  every  death  is  caused  by  an 
actual  sin,  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  clearly  as  the 
opinion  held  by  his  disputant,  Simeon  b.  Elea- 
zer,  who  contends  that  death  is  the  result  of  the 
Fall. 


In  modern  Jewish  thought  the  fall  of  man  is  with¬ 
out  dogmatic  importance  (see  Original  Sin  ;  con¬ 
sult,  however,  Benamozegh,  “  Morale  Juive  et  Morale- 
Cliretienne,”  p.  117;  David  Castelli,  “II  Messia  Se- 
condo  gli  Ebrei,”  p.  179,  Florence,  1874). 

K.  E.  G.  H. 

FALLOW  DEER.  See  Roebuck. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT.  See  Imprison¬ 
ment. 

FALSE  WITNESS.  See  Evidence. 

FALSEHOOD.  See  Lying. 

EAMIGLIA  ISRAELITICA.  See  Corfu. 

FAMILIANTEN  GESETZ :  A  law  which, 
required  every  Jew  in  “  the  countries  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  crown”  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia)  to 
obtain  a  special  permit  from  the  state  before  he 
might  marry.  In  these  provinces  it  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  government  to  prevent  any  increase  in- 
the  number  of  Jewish  residents,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  “  Familianten  Gesetz  ”  was  passed. 
When  Maria  Theresa  revoked  her  edict  expelling  the 
Jews  from  these  provinces  (1745),  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  their  number  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased;  even  her  son  Joseph  II.  reasserted  (1780-90) 
the  condition.  In  1787  a  census  was  taken  which 
showed  the  number  of  Jewish  families  in  Bohemia 
(8, 541)  and  Moravia  (5, 106).  The  number  permitted 
in  Bohemia  was  increased  to  8,600,  in  Moravia  to 
5,400,  while  in  Austrian  Silesia  119  were  permitted 
(patent  for  Moravia,  Nov.  17,  1787;  for  Bohemia, 
various  royal  orders  in  1788-89;  for  Silesia,  Dec.  15, 
1781).  In  Moravia  the  number  of  Familianten  was 
distributed  according  to  congregations,  the  largest 
being  Nikolsburg  with  620;  in  Bohemia  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia  the  Familiant  was  allowed  to  settle 
under  the  same  conditions  as  were  other  Jews. 

The  number  of  marriage  permits  issued  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  Familianten. 
An  applicant  for  a  permit  was  required  to  give 
surety  for  the  payment  of  three  years’  taxes,  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  at  least  800  florins,  to  show 
that  he  had  received  a  school  education,  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Jewish  religion  according  to  Herz 
Hombekg’s  text-book,  “Bene  Zion,”  and  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  at  least  twenty -four  years  of  age. 
A  first-born  son,  a  school-teacher,  or  a  veteran  of 
the  army  had  precedence  over  other  candidates. 
The  license  was  issued  either  by  the  count}7  or  by 
the  provincial  authorities  (“  Kreisamt  ”  or  “  Guber- 
niurn  ”). 

Besides  the  ordinary  Familianten  there  were 
those  who,  in  recognition  of  special  merit,  were 
permitted  to  marry  as  “supernumeraries.”  It  was 
a  rule,  however,  that  they  should  he  given  the 
first  license  vacated  by  death.  The  law  of  Francis  I. 
(Aug.  3,  1797)  permitted  Jews  who  had  served  as 
volunteers  in  the  army  or  who  lived  exclusively  by 
agriculture  or  by  technical  skill  to  marry  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  established  families.  Those 
who  married  according  to  the  Jewish  la^v  and  with¬ 
out  license  were  called  “Magranten”  (emigrants), 
because  in  order  to  be  legally  married  they  had  to 
emigrate.  Their  weddings  were  called  “garret- 
weddings.” 


Famille 

Family 
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This  law  was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of 
March  4,  1849,  which  made  all  civil  and  political 
rights  independent  of  religious  belief.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  revived  in  a  different  form  by  a  law  of  March 
19,  1853,  which  declared  that  section  1134  of  the  civil 
code,  demanding*  a  court  license  (“  kreisamtliclie 
Bewilligung  ”)  for  a  Jewish  marriage,  had  not  been 
abrogated  by  the  constitution.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  former  condition  was  only  the 
abolition  of  the  fixed  number.  This  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  Nov.  29,  1859. 

Bibliography:  Hermann,  Gcsch.  dcr  Juden  in  BOhmen , 
pp.  86  et  seq .,  Vienna  and  Prague,  1819;  Scari,  Systematischc 
DarstcUung  dcr  in  Bctrctf  dcr  Juden  in  Mdhren  und  im 
K.  K.  Anthcil  von  Sclilcsicn  Ei'lassencn  Gcsctzc  und  Vc- 
rordnungm ,  pp.  8  ctseq.,  Brunn,  1835;  Frankl-Grun,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Krcmsicr ,  i.  171,  ii.  22,  Breslau,  1896,  and 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1898. 

D. 

FAMILLE  DE  JACOB.  See  Periodicals. 
FAMILY  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  :  The  family 
includes  either  those  who  are  descended  from  a  com¬ 
mon  progenitor,  as  “  bet  Dawid,”  the  house  (d^ynasty) 
of  David  (I  Sam.  xx.  16) ;  “  bet  Lewi,  ”  the  house  (tribe) 
of  Levi  (Num.  xvii.  8);  “bet  Yisrael,”  the  house 
(nation)  of  Israel  (Ex.  xvi.  81);  or  a  body  of  persons 
who  form  one  household  under  one  head  and  one 
domestic  government,  including*  parents,  children, 
sons-  and  daugliters-in-law,  and  dependents.  While 
the  principle  of  kinship  was  the  basis  of  the  family, 
clan,  and  nation,  by  a  legal  fiction  persons  not  of 
the  Hebrew  blood  were  admitted  into  its  union  as 
members.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  purity  of  race. 
Abraham  sends  Eliezer  to  his  kindred  in  search  of  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3  et  seq.).  In 
Judges  xiv.  Samson’s  family  is  surprised  that  he  does 
not  wed  one  of  his  tribe ;  yet  union  by  intermarriage 
with  alien  people  was  quite  prevalent.  The  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  code  sought  to  restrict  intermarriage, 
and  the  fulminations  of  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  the 
great  reformation  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are 
all  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom. 

Law  and  Prophets,  Psalmists  and  Proverbs,  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Midrasli  again  and  again  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  the  family.  Malachi  (iii.  23  [A.  Y. 
iv.  5]  et  seq.)  tells  of  Yiiwh  sending  the  prophet 
Elijah  before  the  coming  of  “the  great  day,”  that 
he  may  bring  about  perfect  union  between  parents 
and  children. 

The  clan,  “mishpahah”  (Gen.  x.  18-20;  Num.  i. 
2) ;  the  tribe,  “  matteh  ”  (I  Kings  viii.  1)  and  “  she- 
bet”  (Ex.  xxviii.  21);  and  the  nation, 
Importance  “  ‘am  ”  (Ex.  i.  9),  were  considered  as 
of  extensions  of  the  family.  In  all  these 
the  Family,  forms  of  development  the  underlying 
bond  was  the  belief  in  a  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor,  and  the  resulting  kinship  of  all 
the  persons  constituting  such  a  political  division. 
The  ties  of  blood  were  of  absolute  and  undisputed 
strength  (see  Go’el).  In  the  family  is  seen  the 
patriarchal  as  distinct  from  the  matriarchal  system. 
The  father  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  through 
him  the  genealogy  is  traced.  “  The  relationship  on 
the  father’s  side  is  a  hereditary  one,  but  that  on  the 
mother’s  side  is  not  regarded  as  such  ”  (B.  B.  109b). 
This  principle  is  based  upon  the  section  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  which  provides  that  in  case  of  a  man  dy¬ 
ing  without  descendants  and  brothers,  his  father’s 


brothers  or  kinsmen  are  the  legal  heirs.  Hence  the 
mother’s  father  or  brothers,  or  other  kinsmen  on  the 
mother’s  side,  are  excluded  from  inheritance  (Num. 
xxvii.  8-11). 

The  primitive  family  was  a  close  corporation. 
This  characteristic  was  retained  to  some  extent  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Diaspora.  The  family  determined 
right  and  wrong,  made  laws,  administered  justice, 
and  maintained  divine  worship  (Gen.  viii.  20;  xiii.  4; 
xxii.  13,  14 ;  Job  i.  5).  This  explains  why  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  the  political  state  did  not  attain  to 
the  high  development  of  Hellas  and  Borne.  But 
the  main  reason  for  the  solidarity  of  the  family 
may  be  found  in  its  religion.  Not  only  is  one  born 
into  a  group  of  fellow  citizens,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  embraces  the  gods  of  the  family  and  of 
the  state.  These  to  the  ancient  mind  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  particular  community  as  were  the  human 
members.  Thus  Yhwii  appears  to  Jacob  and  tells 
him,  “I  am  Ynwir,  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy 
father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac”  (Gen.  xxviii.  13) ;  Rachel 
took  with  her  the  “teraphim”  (images)  of  Laban, 
her  father,  and  put  them  in  “the  camel’s  furniture” 
(ib.  xxxi.  33-35);  Joshua  and  the  Prophets  speak  of 
Yiiwii  as  the  God  of  Israel,  as  their  inheritance  (Josh, 
xiii.  33).  In  the  days  of  Saul  and  David  the  tribes 
had  long  been  united  in  the  worship  of  Yiiwit,  and 
yet  the  clans  maintained  their  annual  sacra  gentilicia , 
at  which  every  member  of  the  group  was  bound  to 
be  present  (I  Sam.  xx.  6,  29).  Aaron,  the  high 
priest,  on  the  Dajr  of  Atonement  brings  sacrifices 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  house,  of  his  tribe,  and 
of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.).  That  the  change  of  na 
tionality  involves  a  change  of  cult  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  Book  of  Ruth.  “Thy  sister  in-law,” 
says  Naomi  to  Ruth,  “is  gone  back  unto  her  people 
and  unto  her  gods.”  Ruth  replies,  “Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  ”  (i.  14  et 
seq.). 

The  father’s  authority  over  the  child  was  almost 
supreme.  Abraham  is  ready  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen. 

xxii.);  Jeplithah  sacrifices  his  daugh- 
Paternal  ter  (Judges  xi.  39) ;  the  practise  of  sac- 
Authority.  rificing  children  to  Molech  rests  on  the 
same  paternal  authority  (Lev.  xviii. 
21,  xx.  2-5;  II  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Judah  orders 
Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law,  to  be  burned  for  having 
broken  the  marriage-vow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Chil¬ 
dren  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  father 
and  could  be  seized  for  debt  (II  Kings  iv.  1).  The 
father  could  sell  his  daughter  into  marriage,  though 
not  into  slavery  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11).  Only  at  a  tender 
age,  while  still  a  minor,  could  a  maiden  be  sold  by 
her  father  against  her  will;  when  she  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty  his  paternal  authority  over  her 
ceased,  and  could  be  exercised  only  in  a  sort  of  sur¬ 
veillance  until  she  was  married.  But  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  he  allowed  to  cause  her  to  become  a 
prostitute  (Lev.  xix.  29).  As  the  legal  system  devel¬ 
oped,  the  courts  enforced  punishment  for  all  manner 
of  disobedience  against  father  and  mother.  He  that 
smote  or  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother  was  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  comp.  Prov.  xx.  20).  Sim¬ 
ilarly  the  stubborn,  rebellious,  gluttonous,  and  dis¬ 
obedient  son  was  stoned  to  death  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 
Children  are  bidden  to  honor  and  respect  their 
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parents,  to  look  upon  them  as  God’s  representatives 
on  earth,  as  their  greatest  benefactors  (Ex.  xx.  12; 
Lev.  xix.  3;  Prov.  i.  8,  xxx.  17).  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  instruct  their  children  and  to  lead  them 
in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  righteousness  (Deut.  vi. 
6-7;  comp.  Ex.  xii.  26  et  seq. ,  xiii.  14-15). 

The  family  takes  its  character  from  the  position 
of  woman  (see  Wo  wax).  The  position  of  the  wife 
in  the  family  depended  largely  upon  her  having  a 
son.  Children,  especially  sons,  were  looked  upon 
as  a  blessing  from  God  (Ps.  cxxvii. 
Position  of  3-5).  Sons  were  regarded  as  the  fu- 

Women.  ture  supporters  of  God’s  kingdom  (Ps. 

viii.  3);  they  were  to  be  the  warriors 
who  would  defend  the  hearth  (Deut.  xxv.  4-13),  and 
be  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  home.  As 
among  the  Greeks  in  Homeric  times  childlessness 
was  looked  upon  as  a  dire  misfortune,  so  also  among 
the  Hebrews  it  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  pun¬ 
ishment  from  God;  “And  she  [Rachel]  conceived, 
and  bare  a  son ;  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my 
reproach  ”  (Gen.  xxx.  23;  comp.  I  Sam.  i.  12  et  seq.). 
Even  the  sons  of  concubines  ranked  as  ancestors  of 
tribes.  The  levirate  shows  how  essential  was  the 
building  up  of  the  house.  Thus,  if  a  brother  died 
without  issue,  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  surviving 
brothers  to  marry  the  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8;  Deut. 
xxv.  4-13). 

Primogeniture  is  recognized  in  the  Mosaic  code 
(Deut.  xxi.  16-17)  and  regulated  in  the  Talmud. 
The  first-born  son  receives  two  portions  of  the 
father’s  estate,  but  not  two  portions 

Descent  of  the  mother’s  estate  (Bek.  viii.-ix.). 

and  In-  Where  there  are  no  sons  the  daugli- 
heritance.  ters  inherit,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelopheliad.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  both  sons  and  daughters  the  property  goes 
to  the  male  relations  in  order  of  kinship  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Mosaic  code  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11).  Be¬ 
sides  the  larger  share  of  the  inheritance,  certain 
privileges  belong  to  the  first-born  son  (the  first¬ 
born  of  the  father,  not  of  the  mother,  for  in  a 
polygamous  state  of  society  each  wife  may  have 
had  a  son).  A  blessing  from  the  father  before  he 
was  about  to  pass  away  was  a  special  privilege 

of  the  first-born  son-  Isaac  wishes  to  bless  Esau, 

his  first-born  son  (Gen.  xxvii.).  Joseph  calls  the 
attention  of  his  father  Jacob  to  Manasseh  as  his 
first-born  son,  for  Jacob  had  placed  his  right 
hand  in  blessing  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim  (Gen. 
xlviii.  13  et  seq. ;  comp.  xlix.  3;  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The 
privilege  that  belonged  to  the  first-born  son  could 
be  sold,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth¬ 
right  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  32  et  seq.) ;  or  it  could  be 
bestowed  by  the  father  as  a  mark  of  favor  upon  a 
younger  son.  Thus  Jacob  withdraws  from  Reuben, 
his  first-born  son,  the  double  portion  that  by  right  lie 
should  have  received  after  his  father’s  demise,  and 
bestows  it  upon  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (Gen.  xlviii. 

21  et  seq.,  xlix.  3  et  seq.). 

The  instinct  of  solidarity  in  ancient  Israel  and  the 
high  regard  for  the  chastity  of  woman  explain  the 
sanctity  and  purity  of  the  Jewish  family  life.  Pa¬ 
triarchal  history  abounds  in  pictures  of  beautiful 
home  life.  The  filial  obedience  of  Isaac;  the  love  of 
Jacob  for  Rachel;  the  forgiveness  by  Joseph  of  his 


brethren;  the  death-bed  scene  of  Jacob,  where  he 
blesses  his  sons  and  grandsons;  the  strong  bond  be¬ 
tween  Ruth  and  Naomi;  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
David  for  his  erring  son  Absalom — these  and  many 
other  instances  give  evidence  of  the  beauty  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  family  affection  (Gen.  xxii, 
xlv. ;  Ruth;  II  Sam.  xviii.  33).  That  the  Bible  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  power  of  the  home  is  shown 
by  the  closing  verses  of  Malaclii:  “Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  tlie  coming  of 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  tlie  Lord :  And  he  shall 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.” 

The  Mosaic  code  guards  the  chastity  of  the 
mother,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  blessedness  of 
the  household,  the  preservation  of  society,  and  the 
upbuilding  of  mankind.  The  crime  of  adultery  is 
punished  with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  21  et  seq. ;  comp. 
Mai.  ii.  14-15).  Though  tlie  purity  of  family  life 
was  at  times  sullied,  as  for  instance  at  Gibeali 
(Judges  xix.  20  et  seq.),  and  by  David  (II  Sam.  xi.), 
yet  it  remains  true  that  through  good  and  evil  times 
the  high  ideals  of  home  life  were  maintained.  Cases 
of  sensual  excess  or  of  unfilial  conduct  are  rare 
among  the  Jews  down  to  modern  times. 

In  Talmudical  times  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
the  home  were  regarded  with  equal  respect.  “  God 
dwells  in  a  pure  and  loving  home  ”  (Kid.  71).  “  Mar¬ 

riages  are  made  in  heaven  ”  (Shah.  22a,  b).  But  the 
power  for  good  is  specially  apparent  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  home  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Throughout 
those  centuries  of  persecution  and  migration  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  rarely  contami¬ 
nated,  and  it  became  a  bulwark  of  moral  and  social 
strength,  impregnable  by  reason  of  the  religious 
spirit  that  permeated  it.  The  observances  of  the 
faith  are  so  entwined  with  the  every-day  customs  of 
the  home  as  to  make  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  life  one,  a  bond  in  sanctity.  Most  of  tlie  religious 
ceremonies  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family;  the  observances  of  the  dietary  laws  are  an 
especially  prominent  feature  in  the  daily  routine. 
The  Seder,  the  Sukkah,  the  lighting  of  the  candles 
on  Hanukkah,  grace  before  and  after  meals,  these 

liol x>  -to  unite  tlie  m o mbe i-s  of  tlie  family.  DBiat  most 

valuable  is  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbath  lamp,  kindled  on  Friday  evening,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  home  influence  of  woman  as  the  in- 
spirer  of  a  pure  family  life. 

Bibliography:  Nahida  Rerny,  Das  Jiulischc  We\h\  Abra¬ 
hams,  Jewish  Life  in,  the  Middle  Ayes;  Schechter,  Studies 
in  Judaism. 

K.  A.  G. 

FAMILY  VAULT;  An  exclusive  burial-place 
for  the  members  of  a  family.  The  desire  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews  to  “lie  with  their  fathers,”  and  par¬ 
ticularly  tlie  charge  of  Jacob  to  his  sons  to  remove 
his  hod}r  from  Egypt  and  to  bury  it  in  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  furnish  early  evidence  of  this  form  of 
sepulture. 

The  Cave  of  Machpelah  acquired  by  Abraham 
from  Ephron  is  the  first  family  vault  of  which  there 
is  record.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Ilehron,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  an  imposing  stone  structure  of  a  later 
date.  The  upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  used  as 
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a  mosque.  Those  who  are  not  Mohammedans  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  cave,  though  an  exception 
was  made  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1861. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  the  cave  where 
I  ho  Patriarchs  are  supposed  to  he  buried.  Hah  and 
Samuel  of  Babylonia  differed  as  to  the 
architectural  style  of  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah  (lit.  “double”):  one  said  it 
was  a  cave  within  a  cave ;  the  other 
that  it  resembled  a  house  with  an 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  significa- 
double  ”  refers  to  the  couples  buried  in  the 
cave ;  namely,  Abraham  with  Sarah,  Isaac  with  Re- 
bekah,  Jacob  with  Leah  (‘Er.  53a). 

There  are  numerous  references  in  the  Bible  to  the 
desire  of  the  kings  in  Israel  to  be  buried  with  their 
fathers.  The  king  of  the  house  of  David  had  a  sep¬ 
arate  burial-place  “in  the  city  of  David.”  Heze- 
kiahwas  buried  in  the  “chiefestof  the  sepulchers  of 
the  sons  of  David  ”  (II  Chron.  xxxii.  33). 

Palestine,  owing  to  its  rocky  conformation,  was 
an  ideal  place  for  elaborate  and  ornate  rock- cut 
vaults.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  is 
said  to  have 
been  persuaded 
to  conquer  Je¬ 
rusalem  because 
the  mausoleums 
in  the  Holy  Land 
were  superior  to 
the  king’s  pal¬ 
aces  in  Babylo¬ 
nia  (Sanh.  96b). 

An  example  of  a 
magnificent  sep¬ 
ulcher  is  that  of 
Queen  Helen  of 
Adiabcne  in  Je¬ 
rusalem,  erroneously  known  as  the  “  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,”  and  by  the  Jews  as  “The  Tomb  of 
Kalba  Sabua.”  The  best  example  of  a  family  vault 
is  perhaps  the  structure  near  the  monument  of 
Absalom,  popularly  known  as  the  “Bet  lia-Hofshit” 
(II  Kings  xv.  5),  or  as  the  burial-cave  of  Haggai, 

Zecluxriali,  and  jSIalaclii,  and,  according  -to  "tile  CliriS- 

tians,  as  the  “Cave  of  St.  James.”  It  is  really, 
however,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscription  recently 
deciphered  (Luncz,  “Moreli  Derek,”  p.  130),  the 
family  vault  of  the  priest  Hezir,  mentioned  in  I 
Chron.  xxiv.  15. 

A  cave  at  Moron,  near  Safed  in  Galilee,  has  a 
collection  of  chambers  forming  a  small  catacomb; 
and  tradition  assigns  it  to  Hillel  the  Elder  and  his 
disciples. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Jewish  antique 
rock-tombs  in  Palestine.  The  ancient  form  is  a  sort 
of  vestibule  from  which  chambers  or 
niches,  just  large  enough  to  insert  a 
body  lengthwise,  are  cut  in  the  walls. 
These  chambers  are  known  as  “ku- 
kin  ”  (paia).  The  later  form  is  the 
sarcophagus  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a 
around  it  for  the  funeral  party. 
Idle  former  type  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  (B. 
B.  vi.  8),  with  reference  to  the  liability  of  the  ven¬ 


The  description  fol- 


Ground-Plan  of  a  Family  Vault  in  Talmudic  Times. 

(After  a  drawing  by  J.  D.  Eisensteiu.) 
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der  or  contractor  of  a  vault, 
lows: 

The  plot  is  usually  four  by  six  ells  or  arm-lengths  (1  arm- 
length  =  24  inches),  containing  eight  chambers,  three  on  each 
side-wall  and  two  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  Each  chamber  is  four  ells  long,  seven  handbreadths 
high,  and  six  handbreadths  wide.  R.  Simeon  said  the  usual 
size  of  a  vault  was  six  by  eight  ells,  containing  thirteen  cham¬ 
bers,  four  on  each  side-wall,  three  opposite  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  (see  illustration  below). 

A  courtyard  six  ells  square  was  provided  above 
the  surface  of  the  vault,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bier  and  funeral  party.  This  yard  had  steps  leading 
dowTn  to  the  vault. 

The  latter  style  of  sepulcher  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tosef ta :  “  A  sarcophagus  cut  in  the  rock  ...  if 
built  in  the  wall  of  the  vault  [=  ”  (Oh.  x.,  ed. 

Zuckermandel,  p.  607). 

Apparently  the  ancient  type  of  family  vault  with 
the  kukin  was  no  more  in  use  and  was  quite  un¬ 
known  at  the  time  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara,  who  asked  for  an  explanation  of  it  (B.  B.  8b). 

A  criminal,  condemned  and  executed  by  the  bet- 

din,  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  burial  in 
his  family  vault, 
but  was  interred 
in  one  of  the 
separate  burial- 
grounds  pro¬ 
vided  for  the 
four  grades  of 
capital  offenders 
(Sanh.  ii.  5). 

The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin 
were  all  buried 
in  one  plot  in  Je¬ 
rusalem.  There 
are  many  caves 

wherein  rabbis  of  distinction  lie  in  groups.  R. 
Simeon  b.  Lakisli  took  pains  to  mark  these  vaults 
for  identification  (B.  M.  85b).  Similar  caves  or 
vaults  are  found  especially  at  Safed,  where  distin¬ 
guished  cabalists  rest  in  peace  together. 

Bibliography:  Zuckermandel.  in  Mon  atsschrift,xxmx  Stan- 

lev,  Sinai  and  Pctle8ti))e.  p.  149,  London,  18<2 ;  Pal.  ExplOi . 

Statement,  ptissim. 

A  J.  D.  E. 

FAMINE:  A  general  scarcity  of  food,  resulting 
as  from  drought,  war,  hail,  flood,  or  insects.  The 
land  of  Canaan  is  said  in  the  Bible  to  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  times  afflicted  with  distressing  famine,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  together  with  pestilence  and 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  David’s  decision  when 
offered  his  choice  from  among  these  three  scourges 
indicates  that  pestilence  was  considered  the  least 
terrible  of  them  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  14-15).  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  chronological  enumeration  of  the  famines 
recorded  in  the  Bible: 

The  famine  of  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10). 

The  famine  in  the  days  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1),  confined  to 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  general  famine  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  was  first  felt  in 
Egypt,  and  it  extended  subsequently  to  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tries,  and  lasted  seven  years  (Gen.  xli.  54-57). 

The  famine  “in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled,”  which 
lasted  ten  years  (Ruth  i.  1,  6).  It  was  limited  to  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  for  Elimelech  and  Iiis  family  found  a  refuge  in  the  land 
of  Moab. 

The  famine  in  the  days  of  David,  which  lasted  three  years 
(II  Sam.  xxi.  1). 

In  the  time  of  Elijah,  Samaria  suffered  three  years  from  a 
famine  as  a  result  of  drought  (I  Kings  xviii.  1,  2). 

A  more  terrible  famine  occurred  when  Ben-hadad  besieged 
Samaria.  An  ass’s  head  was  sold  for  eighty  shekels  and  a  kab  of 
dove’s  dung  for  twenty  shekels.  Motliei’s  ate  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  (II  Kings  vi.  24-29). 

After  a  brief  respite  another  famine  came  upon  the  land 
and  lasted  seven  years  (II 

Kings  viii.  1).  _ _  _  _  ... . . 

In  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  F  •  - 

King  of  Judah,  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  caused  a  fam¬ 
ine  in  which  mothers 
again  ate  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  (II  Kings  xxv.  3: 

Jer.  xx xviii.  9,  lii.  0  ;  Lam. 
ii.  20,  iv.  10). 

Another  famine  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Joel.  It  was  due 
to  locusts,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  drought  (Joel  i. 

4-20). 

e.  g.  ii.  M.  See. 

FANCIULLI, 

DE.  See  Adole- 

SCENTOLI. 

FANO  (Hebr. 

DNS)  :  Small  town  in 
the  Papal  States  near 
Pesaro.  Jewish 
bankers  of  Fano  are 
known  to  have  hail 
a  large  financial 
transaction  with  the 
Malatestas  (the  rulers 
of  the  city)  as  early 
as  1332.  There  was 
a  great  demand  for 
loans  in  that  agricul¬ 
tural  region,  which 
possessed  little  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Jewish 
bankers  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  and,  winning 
the  confidence  of 
the  authorities,  were 
granted  extensive 
privileges  and  were 
efficiently  protected. 

At  this  period  the 
Jewish  community 
was  so  large  that  it 
paid  taxes  amounting 
to  half  the  sum  collected  from  the  entire  town.  In 
1367,  when  the  heretics  were  expelled  from  the  citjr, 
the  J ews  were  expressly  excepted.  In  1447  the  Mala¬ 
testas  defended  them  against  the  demands  of  the 
papal  chamber  for  a  Jews’  tax.  The  bankers  were 
treated  as  full  citizens,  and  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  When  the  privileges  were  renewed  in  1430, 
and  the  Jews  demanded  assurance  against  persecu¬ 
tion  and  spoliation,  the  demand  was  granted. 

The  Jews’  badge  was  introduced  into  Fano  in 
1464,  but  the  bankers  were  not  required  to  wear  it. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  secured  against  repudia¬ 


tion  of  debts.  When  in  1492,  after  the  affair 
of  Simon  of  Trent,  a  preacher  attacked  the  Jews 
in  his  sermons  and  brought  against  them  the 
blood  accusation,  some  of  the  city  councilors  rose 
to  defend  the  Jews  and  to  protest  against  inci¬ 
ting  the  populace.  The  city  was,  in  fact,  excom¬ 
municated  three  times  within  forty  years  because 
of  its  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  Jews.  The 
founding-  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta  in  1471  did  not 

detract  from  the 
wealth  or  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Jewish 
banks. 

The  security  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Jews 
of  Fano  naturally  in¬ 
duced  others  to  set¬ 
tle  there.  In  1435 
they  formed  a  fairly 
large  community. 
The  later  comers, 
however,  were  not 
full  citizens;  they 
were  subject  to  the 
restrictions  obtaining 
at  that  time,  and  were 
obliged,  after  1464, 
to  wear  the  Jews’ 
badge.  The  hostility 
of  the  Christian  pop¬ 
ulace,  which  was  also 
felt  by  the  bankers, 
forced  some  families 
to  emigrate  in  1452. 
In  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  of  the  monks, 
the  relations  between 
the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  became  even 
more  unfriendly. 

It  is  recorded  that 
in  1460  a  Jewess, 
Perna  by  name,  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission 
to  practise  medicine. 

In  1542  Fano  re¬ 
ceived  many  of  the 
Jews  who  had  fled 
from  Sicilyr.  It  seems 
to  have  had  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  cardinal, 
who  in  1553  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  burning  of  the  Talmud  and  other  He¬ 
brew  books.  The  community  was  dissolved  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Pontifical  States.  In 
1901  only  three  Jews  were  living  in  Fano.  Among 
the  scholars  of  Fano  the  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  the  physician  Elijah  b.  Judah  of  Pome 
(1400),  P.  Jacob  Israel  and  P.  Moses  Nissim  (fifteenth 
century),  and  Jeliiel  b.  Azriel  Treves  (sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury).  The  Fano  family  of  scholars  has  been  widely 
known  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bibliography:  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Enci/c.  section  ii., part 27, 
p.  153;  Stern,  UrkundUche  Beit riitje  Tiber  die  Stdlung  der 
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Page  from  Hai  Gaon’s  “  Mnsar  Haskel,”  Printed  at  Fano,  1503.  The 
first  Hebrew  32mo. 

(In  tilt-  collection  of  Hon.  .Ma\ er  Sulzberger.) 
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pilpstc  zn  den  Judcn,  ii.  91,  113 :  Mortara,  Indicc;  Gino 
Luzzatto,  I  BancMcri  Ebrci  in  (Jrbino  nclV  Eta  Dncale, 
cti.  ii.,  documents  14-17  et  passim ,  Padua,  1902. 

G.  I*  & 

. _ Typography  :  Gershon  Soncino  moved  to  Fano 

in  1500  and  established  there  a  famous  printing- 
press,  from  which  the  following  Hebrew  works 
were  issued  between  1503  and  1516: 

1503.  Hoskakiot. 

1504.  Haggadak  for  Pesali  evening. 

Hai  Gaon.— Musar  Haskel  (only  one  copy  known). 

1505.  Eleazar  k.  Judak.— Ha-Rokeak. 

Siddur  Tefillot  (Rumanian  rite) . 

(?)  Gkirondi.— Ska‘are  ka-Teskubak. 

1506.  Judali  ka-Levi— Sefer  ka-Kuzari. 

Takanunim. 

(?)*Sakula  —  Meskal  ka-Kadmonim. 

Josepk  Albo.— ‘lkkarim. 

1516.  Jacob  b.  Asker.  -Arba1  Turim. 

Bibliography:  Stein schneider,  Jtidisclie  Typographic,  P-  42; 
idem,  in  Hcbr.  Bibl.  xi.  105 ;  Sckwab,  Lcs  Tncunablcs  Or i- 
entaux ,  passim ;  Saccki,  T  Tipografi  Ebrei  di  Soncino ,  p.  21 ; 
Soave,  Dei  Soncino ,  pp.  29  et  seq. 

(jf. 

FANO  :  Name  of  an  Italian  family,  members  of 
which  have  been  prominent  as  scholars  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  them  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : 

Abraham  ben  Moses  da  Fano  :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  fifteenth  (?)  century;  author  of  a  mystical 
commentary  to  the  Song  of  Songs  (Vatican  MS. 
No.  230). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hcbr.  i.,  No.  122 ;  Bartolocci,  Bibl. 
Babb.  i.  47 ;  Salfeld,  in  Magazin ,  vi.  46;  Mortara,  Indicc,  p. 
21 ;  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Historischcs  Wdrterbuch,  p.  103. 

G. 

Enrico  Fano:  Italian  senator;  bom  at  Milan 
1833;  died  there  Dec.  11,  1899.  In  youth  he  was 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  conspirator.  In  1859 
he  was  sent  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  as  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Garibaldi's  camp.  He  was  a  pronounced 
skeptic.  Elected  deputy  of  Milan  in  1867,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  office  for  several  legislative  periods.  In 
1890  he  was  made  a  senator.  Fano  is  author  of 
“  Della  Carita  Preventiva  e  delT  Ordinamento  delle 
Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  in  Italia,”  Milan,  1868. 
Bibliography  :  Almanacco  Italiano ,  1901. 

s  u.  c. 

Ezra  ben  Isaac  Fano :  Rabbi  of  Mantua  and 
cabalist ;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Fano  was  a  pupil  of  the  cabalist  Israel 
Saruk,  and  among  his  own  pupils  were  Menahem 
Azariah  da  Fano,  Jacob  the  Levite,  and  Issachar 
Baer  Eulenburg.  On  July  14, 1591,  Fano  received 
the  title  of  “  Chief  Rabbi  Laureate  of  Mantua.  ”  He 
was  the  possessor  of  valuable  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  he  edited  and  annotated.  He  published, 
under  the  title  of  “  Sefer  Mislipete  Shebu‘ot  ”  (V enice, 
1602),  a  collection  of  small  treatises  by  Hai  Gaon. 
In  con  j  unction  with  Me'ir  of  Padua,  h  e  edited  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Midrash  Tanliuma,  adding  a  preface, 
an  index,  and  three  tables  of  practical  decisions 
(Mantua,  1613).  His  decisions  were  published  in 
Moses  Porto's  “Paige  Mayim”  (p.  2Sb)  and  in  the 
collection  entitled  “  Mashbit  Milhamot”  (p.  32b). 
MS.  No.  130  in  the  “Codices  Hebraic.  Biblioth.  I.  B. 
de  Rossi”  (Parma,  1803)  contains  a  collection  of  let¬ 
ters  written  to  Fano  by  Mordecai  Dato  and  Joseph 
Hazak  (Cod.  130),  and  Joseph  Gikatilla’s  “Sefer 
ha-Orah,  ”  with  a  description  by  Fano  (Cod.  1228). 
Fano  also  wrote  notes  to  many  cabalistic  works. 


Bibliography:  Zunz,  in  Kerem  Hemed,  vii.  122;  Nepi-Gki- 

rondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  pp.  282, 289 ;  Mortara,  Indicc, 

p.  21. 

Giulio  Fano  :  Italian  physiologist ;  born  at  Man¬ 
tua  in  1860.  He  studied  physiology  at  Florence 
under  Luciani,  the  most  famous  physiologist  in  Italy. 
In  1894  he  succeeded  his  master  as  professor  of  physi¬ 
ology  at  the  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori  in  Florence, 
and  soon  won  a  scientific  reputation  second  only  to 
that  of  his  teacher.  In  1898  he  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  at  Rome.  His 
works  include:  “La  Fisiologia  in  Rapporto  colla 
Cliimica  e  colla  Morfologia”;  “La  Fisiologia  nel 
Passato  e  le  Cause  dei  Suoi  Recenti  Progressi  ” ; 
“  L’Elettricita  Animale”;  “Physiologie  Generale 
du  Cceur.” 

s.  I*  E. 

Isaac  Berachiah  ben  Judah  Aryeh  Fano: 
Italian  cabalist,  liturgical  poet,  and  rabbi ;  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Lugo.  He  was  a  pupil 
and  son-in-law  of  Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano  and 
teacher  of  Sliabbethai  Baer,  author  of  “Be’er 
‘Eshek,”  Lampronti,  in  his  “Paliad  Yizhak”  ( s.v . 

“  Abel  Asur  ”  and  “Turn’at  Oliel”),  quotes  two  re- 
sponsa  of  Isaac  Berachiah  Fano.  Some  piyyutim 
written  by  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian 
“Siddur  sliel  Berakak”  (Ferrara,  1693).  He  also 
wrote  “Hanok  la-Na‘ar,”  containing  homilies  and 
novella? ;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Gliirondi,  Toledot  Gcdolc  Yisrael ,  p. 

141 ;  Steinsckneider.  Cat.  Bodh  col.  1096 ;  Mortara,  Indicc, 

P-  21- 

Jacob  ben  Joab  Elijah  da  Fano:  Italian 
rabbi  and  Hebrew  poet ;  lived  at  Ferrara  and  Ancona 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  teacher 
of  Abraham  Portaleone.  He  wrote :  “Shiite  ha- 
Gibborim,”  a  rhythmical  poem  warning  men  against 
women,  and  “Kinah,”  an  elegy  in  verse  on  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Jews  at  Ancona,  published  together 
at  Ferrara,  1556;  “Zoker  ha-Berit,”  a  treatise  on  the 
commandments,  which  formed  the  first  part  of  his 
“  Petah  Tikwali,  ”  no  longer  extant.  He  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  “  Kizzur 
Hobot  ha-Lebabot,”  Venice,  1655,  a  compendium  of 
Bahya’s  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot.” 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  in  Geiger’s  Wiss.  Zeit.  J'dd.  Theol.  iii. 

56 ;  Franz  Delitzsck,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Hcbriiischen  Poesic ,  p. 

173 ;  Steinsckneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1210 ;  Fuenn,  Kcncset 

Yisrael,  p.  561. 

s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano  (also  called  Im¬ 
manuel  da  Fano)  :  Italian  rabbi,  Talmudist,  and 
cabalist ;  born  1548 ;  died  at  Mantua  1620.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Moses  Cordovero,  to  whose  widow  he 
offered  1,000  sequins  for  her  husband’s  manuscripts. 
Even  as  a  youth  Fano  had  some  reputation  for  learn¬ 
ing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Moses  Cordovero 
(d.  1570)  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  “Pardes  Rimmonim.” 
One  of  Fano’s  teachers  was  Ishmael  Haniua  b.  Mor¬ 
decai  of  Valmontone.  Fano  was  a  patron  of  learning. 
When  Joseph  Caro,  shortly  before  his  death  (1575), 
sent  “Ivesef  Mishneli,”  his  commentary  on  Maimon- 
ides'  Yad  ha-Hazakali,  to  Mantua  for  publication, 
Fano,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dei  Rossi,  assumed  part  of 
the  expense  and  took  charge  of  the  edition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  Immanuel  Aboab,  Fano  lived  for 
some  time  in  Reggio.  Numerous  pupils  flocked  to 
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him  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  lie  was  held  in 
general  respect  for  liis  learning  and  character. 

Fano’s  authority  as  a  Talmudist  is  evident  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  responsa  (“Shc’elot  Tesliubot  me-Rabbi 
Menahem  ‘Azaryali,”  Dyhernfurth,  1788)  containing 
130  chapters  on  various  subjects  connected  with  re¬ 
ligious  law  and  ritual  questions.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  b}^  precision  of  style  as  well  as  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  independence  of  the  later  authorities.  He  even 
decides  sometimes  in  opposition  to  Joseph  Caro  (c.g., 
No.  32),  and  holds  changes  in  the  ritual  to  be  justifi¬ 
able  in  certain  cases  (see,  c.g. ,  No.  25).  In  his  love  for 
precision  and  brevity  Fano  compiled  a  book  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Alfasi’s  code,  which  itself  is  only  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Talmud.  This  book  is  preserved  in 
manuscript.  Azulai  enumerates  twenty-four  caba¬ 
listic  treatises  by  Fano,  part  being  in  manuscript. 
Ten  of  these  are  comprised  in  the  work  “  £Asarah 
Ma'amarot  ” ;  five  of  them,  under  the  title  “  Amarot 
Tehorot,”  were  printed  together  with  “  Kol  Yclni- 
dah,”  a  philosophical  commcntaiy  by  Judah  b. 
Simon  (Frankfort -on-the-Main,  1698;  Mohilev,  1810). 

These  treatises  originated  partly  in  addresses  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author  on  feast-days,  especially  on 
Rosh  ha-Shanah.  In  spite  of  Fano's  decided  tendency 
toward  scholastic  and  allegoric  interpretation,  his 
works  are  not  quite  devoid  of  original  remarks. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  cabalistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Nuin.  xxxiii.  2,  “And  Moses  wrote 
their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys, ”  he 
says:  “The  Torah  speaks  always  of  ideas  when  it 
seems  to  be  describing  concrete  things:  the  higher 
meaning  is  the  principal  thing;  the  lower,  material 
meaning  holds  the  second  place.  Moses  b.  Nahman, 
indeed,  follows  another  opinion  in  his  commentary 
on  Genesis  in  holding  to  the  principle  that  ‘  the 
Torah  speaks  according  to  the  manner  of  men  ’ ;  but 
we  can  justly  say  that  men  speak  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Torah”  (“Hikkur  Din,”  iii.  22). 
“The  prohibitions  of  the  Torah  never  appear  in  the 
imperative,  but  in  the  form  of  the  future:  ‘  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  ’ ;  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  other  gods  ’ ;  c  Thou  shalt  not  swear 
falsely  ’ ;  etc.  This  means,  ‘  I  know  thou  wilt  not 
be  guilty  of  these  things,  since  human  nature  does 
not  tolerate  such  crimes,  and  if  sin  occurs  in  this  life 
it  can  be  only  a  passing  episode.’  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commandments  are  in  the  imperative: 

‘  Ivabbed,  *  ‘zakor  ’ ;  that  is,  ‘  I  command  thee  nothing- 
new  ;  the  good  instincts  in  thee  have  always  been 
there ;  they  need  only  to  be  awakened  and  devel¬ 
oped  ’  ”  (ib.  iv.  9).  This  last  sentence  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  author’s  optimism  as  well  as  of  his 
mild  nature,  which  attracted  the  sympathy  of  all. 

In  1581  Jedidiah  (Amadeo)  Recanati  dedicated  to 
Fano  his  Italian  translation  (“Erudizione  dei  Con- 
fusi”)  of  Maimonides’  “Moreli  Nebukim.”  Isaiah 
Hurwitz  especially  mentions  Fano’s  treatise  “  Yonat 
Elem  ”  as  a  theological  work  the  teaching  of  which 
comes  very  near  to  the  truth  (Joseph  Solomon  Del- 
medigo,  introduction  to  “  Nobelot  Hokmah”).  Fano’s 
pupil  Samuel  Portaleone  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  (Oxford  MS.  No.  988c).  One  of 
Fano's  sons  was  Isaac  Berechiah;  and  the  same  name 
was  borne  also  by  Fano’s  son-in-law  and  pupil  (men¬ 
tioned  in  a  letter  of  Israel  Sforno  to  his  son  Obadiah). 


Bibliography:  Conforte,  Kore  ha^Dornt,  p.  42b;  Azulai 
Shcm  hci-GedoUm  ;  About),  Nmnnlnqia ,  ii.  28,  p  3Q()  •  V 
Kaufmann,  in  R.  E.  J.  xxxv.  84,  xxxvi,  108;  J.  Q.  u,  Viii’ 
520. 

s.  S.  A.  Iva. 

FAGUIN,  JTJCEFE  (JOSEPH)  :  Spanish  trav¬ 
eler  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  lived  first  at  Barcelona, 
but  settled  in  Majorca  after  having  made  a  tour  of 
the  known  world.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Aljama  demanded  that  lie  should 
contribute  his  share  to  the  tax  of  18,000  livres  which 
had  been  laid  upon  that  body  eight  years  previously. 
Faquin  protested  against  the  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able  demand  in  a  petition  which  he  presented  to 
King  James  II.  of  Majorca  (March  20,  1334),  where¬ 
upon  the  king  commissioned  the  royal  procurators 
to  examine  the  case  carefully. 

Bibliography:  R.  E.  J.  iv.  53  ct  saj. ;  Knyserling,  Christ  o- 
pher  Columbus,  p.  3. 

<*•  M.  K. 

FARABI,  AL-.  See  Alfarabi. 

FARAJ  BEN  SALIM  or  MOSES  FARACHI 
OF  GIRGENT  (known  also  as  Faragut,  Fara~ 


Charles  of  Anjou  Presenting  Arabic  Manuscript 
to  Fa  raj  for  Translation. 

(From  an  illuniiimtinn  \>y  Friar  Giovanni  in  the  liiblinthUjue  Nationale,  Paris.) 


rius,  Ferrarius,  and  Franchinus)  :  Italian  phy¬ 
sician  and  translator;  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  engaged  by  King 
Charles  of  Anjou  as  translator  of  medical  works 
from  Arabic  into  Latin.  In  this  capacity  he  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  service  to  medicine  by  making  a  Latin 
translation  of  Razi’s  medical  encyclopedia,  “Al- 
Hawi”  (published  1486,  under  the  title  “Continens,” 
with  a  glossary  by  the  translator).  The  translation 
is  followed,  between  the  same  covers,  h}r  “De  Ex- 
positionibus  Vocabulorum  sen  Synonimorum  Sim- 
plicis  Medicine,”  which  Steinschneider  supposes  to 
form  a  part  of  the  “  Continens.”  As  a  token  of  his 
esteem  for  the  translator,  Charles  of  Anjou  ordered 
that  on  the  original  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
“Continens”  (MS.  Bibliotheque  Natiouale,  Paris, 
No.  6912)  the  portrait  of  Faraj  should  be  drawn 
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beside  his  own  by  Friar  Giovanni  of  Monte  Cassino, 
the  greatest  illuminator  of  liis  time. 

Faraj  also  translated  “De  Medicinis  Expertis,” 
attributed  to  Galen  and  included  in  his  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  Juntas  and  Chartres  (x.  501-570),  and 
••  Tacuini  iEgritudinum  ”  (Arabic,  “  Takwim  al-Ab- 
(]ailM)f  by  Ali  ibn  Jazla,  published  at  Strasburg, 
1532.  *  Steinschneider  believes  that  to  Faraj  should 
also  be  ascribed  the  Latin  translation  of  Masawaili  s 
treatise  on  surgery  (MS.  Bibliotlieque  Rationale, 
Paris,  No.  7131),  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  “Ferrarius.” 


Bibliography  :  WQstenfeld,  Die  Uebersetzun gen  Arabischer 
WcHtein  das  Lateinische ,  p.  107 ;  Steinschneider,  m  Vir¬ 
chow’s  Archive  xxxix.  296;  idem.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  9,9,  idem, 
Hcbr.  Bibl.  xx.  136;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  974. 

„  I.  Br. 


FARAJI,  JACOB  AL-  :  Rabbi  at  Alexandria, 
Euypt,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
brother-in-law  of  Shabbethai  Nawawi,  rabbi  of 
Rashid,  and  teacher  of  Samuel  Laniado.  Al-Faraji 
was  the  author  of  responsa,  extracts  from  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  collection  “Birke  Yosef,” 
published  by  Azulai  at  Leghorn  in  1774-76.  As 
shown  by  one  of  his  responsa  inserted  in  “Ginnat 
Weradim  ”  by  Abraham  ben  Mordecai  ha-Levi  (Con¬ 
stantinople,  1716-18),  Al-Faraji  was  an  able  gram- 
inariau  and  a  good  Hebrew  stylist. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shemiia-Gcdolim ,  p.  96;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
ymU.276.  L  Br 


FARHI  (PARHI),  ESTORI :  Explorer  of 
Palestine ;  born  about  1282  at  Florenza,  Spain ; 
died  in  Palestine,  probably  in  1357.  His  father, 
Moses,  sent  him  to  study  under  his  grandfather, 
Rabbi  Nathan,  at  Tronquetelle,  near  Arles,  France. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Montpellier  to 
study  astronomy  with  Jacob  ben  Makir;  he  also 
studied  Latin,  Arabic,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Hippocrates,  Ptolemy,  and  Galen.  When  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  France,  July  22,  1306,  he  went 
to  Perpignan,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
and  translated  several  works,  in  1312  lie  decided 
to  cro  to  Palestine.  On  his  way  thither  he  stopped 
for"  a  few  days  at  Cairo.  Thence  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  where  flattering  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  stay.  He  refused,  however,  because 
of  the  anti-Maimonidean  feeling  there,  and  settled  at 
Bethshan,  near  Jerusalem.  During  the  next  seven 
years  he  explored  Palestine,  and  laid  down  in  his 
Kaftor  u-Ferah  ”  his  researches  into  the  history, 
geography,  fauna,  flora,  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy 
Land  lie  carried  with  him  the  manuscript,  cor¬ 
rected  by  R.  Baruch  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  disappeared 
at  his  death.  Fortunately,  some  copies  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  distributed,  and  one  was  found  in  151o 
by  Isaac  Kolien  Sholal,  Nagid  of  Egypt.  Between 
1545  and  1548  it  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Mei'r  b. 
Jacob  Frantz,  who  attributed  it  to  the  nagid. 
David  Conforte  was  the  first  to  ascribe  the  work 
to  Farhi.  A  second  edition  appeared  at.  Berlin 
(1849  ed.  Hirsch  Edelman),  and  a  third  edition  at 
Jerusalem  (two  vols.,  1897-98,  ed.  Moses  Luncz). 

Farhi  was  the  author  of  six  other  works :  “  Targum 
Sefer  Refu’ot,”  translation  of-Armengaud  Blaise’s 
••  De  Remediis,”  a  medical  work  (the  Latin  text  is  no 
longer  extant,  all  the  translations  of  this  work  since 


then  being  based  on  Farhi’s  Hebrew  text) ;  “  Sefer 
ha-Kabusim,”  on  purgatives,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Elijah  b.  Judah  (an  incomplete  copy  is  in 
the  Casanata  collection  in  Rome,  I.  iv.  5) ;  Ma  - 
amar  be-Bi’ur  Da ‘at”;  “Slioshanat  lia-Melek  ” ; 
“Batte  lia-Nefesh”;  and  “Sha'ar  ha-Sliamayim.  ” 
The  last  four  are  no  longer  extant,  but  are  quoted 
in  his  “  Kaftor  u-Ferah, ”  a  treatise  in  which  Farhi 
combats  Avicenna’s  opinion  regarding  the  inhabit¬ 


ants  of  the  equator. 

Bibliography:  Luncz,  Luali  Erez  Yisrael ,  pp.  10S-130, 
salem,  1897 ;  Zunz,  in  Asher’s  ed.  of  the  Ifcwie?*ori/o/  B.  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  Tudela ,  ii.  260  et  seq.;  Steinschneider,  Hein . 
Uebers.  pp.  778,  835;  and  especially  Renan-tseubauer,  Les 
Ecrivains  Juifs  Frangais ,  pp.  403  et  seq. 


FARHI,  HAYYIM  MTJCAEEIM :  Minister 
of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  and  Acre ;  born  at  Damas¬ 
cus  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
assassinated  in  1820.  This  remarkable  statesman 
for  more  than  forty  years  governed  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  His  father,  Saul  Farhi,  was  min¬ 
ister  of  the  treasury  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and 
he  himself,  while  still  a  young  man,  showed  skill  in 
state  affairs.  When  Ahmad  Jazzar,  Pasha  of  Acre, 
obtained  also  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  ability  of  the  young  Farhi  and  promoted 
him  to  the  position  of  minister.  Farhi  utilized 
his  influence  to  help  his  coreligionists.  His  love 
for  his  master  and  his  desire  to  continue  his  services 
to  the  Syrian  Jews  were  so  strong  that  he  bore  even 
the  most  outrageous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 

pasha.  T  ,  .  ir~nn 

During  the  siege  of  Acre  by  Napoleon  in  liJJ, 
Farhi  was  the  soul  of  the  defense,  frustrating  all 
of  the  enemy's  strategic  plans.  Napoleon,  knowing 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  min¬ 
ister  that  he  could  not  conquer  the  place,  tried,  but 


in  vain,  to  win  him  over. 

After  Jazzar  s  death  in  1808,  Farhi  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  dignity  by  Jazzar’s  successor,  Sulai- 
man  Pasha.  The  Jewish  poets  sang  of  Farln  as  a 
new  Solomon,  finding  liis  name  (from  the  Hebrew 
« farah, ”  meaning  “to  bloom”)  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  happiness  of  the  country. 

Farhi  was  assassinated  during  the  reign  of  k u hu¬ 
man’ s  successor,  Abdallah,  who,  although  one  o 
Farhi* s  pupils,  wras  his  bitter  enemy ;  and  the  body, 
in  spite  of  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be 
granted  decent  burial,  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Bibliography  :  Lebrecht,  in  Maqazin  f-ar  die  Literatur  cles 
A wlandes.  1850,  pp.  461, 

2-9*  Orient.  Lit.  1850, cols.  <2S-<o3,  v42-<4b,  iu-A u,  lia lets 
of  Lad)!  Hester  Stanhope .  iii.  124 ;  Joseph  jchwarz,  Yebu  ot 
lia-Avcz.  ii.  46a  :  Gratz,  Geseh.  3d  ecL.  xi.  ~lo.  ^  g^ 

FARHI,  ISAAC:  Day  y  an  and  almoner  of  Jeru¬ 
salem'  born  at  Safed;  died  at  Jerusalem  May  1L 
1853.  ’  About  1840  Farhi  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
rabbinate  of  Jerusalem  to  collect  contributions  for 
the  poor.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Marpe  la-‘Ezem, 
moral  essays,  Ortakeui,  1830;  “Matok  nn-Debasli, 
on  morals,  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Tub  Yerushala- 
vim  ”  a  eulogy  on  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  184^, 
“  Mine  Metikah,”  a  pamphlet  containing^  three  ser¬ 
mons  for  Sliabbat  Zakor,  Leghorn,  1^48 ,  .  u 

De  basil.”  morals,  ib.  1849;  “Matok  la-Nefesli,  ser¬ 
mons,  Constantinople:  “Shebc-t  Mislior,”  ethical 
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essays  and  novelise,  ib. ;  “Ma‘aseh  Abot,”  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Pirke  Abot,  Leghorn,  1864.  He  also 
left  some  unpublished  novelise  on  the  Talmud  and 
on  Maimonides. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p. 
Ah;  Luncz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  142;  Fuenu,  Kenesct  Y Israel,  p. 
<x>4.  ’  ^ 

s-  s-  M.  Sel. 


FARHI,  JOSEPH  SHABBETHAI :  Tal¬ 
mudic  scholar  and  cabalist;  born  at  Jerusalem  about 
1802;  died  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  in  1882.  Farhi  was 
an  earnest  cabalist;  lie  believed  that  after  death 
the  human  body  undergoes  the  trial  of  purgatory 
which  the  cabalists  call  “liibbut  lia-keber  ”  (the 
torments  of  the  grave). 

Farhi  went  to  Leghorn  about  1S42,  and  while 
there  wrote:  (1)  “  ‘Oseh  Fele,”  a  collection  of  won¬ 
derful  stories  (Leghorn,  1845);  (2)  “  Tokpo  shel 
Yosef,”  a  narration  of  the  story  of  Joseph  (ib.  1846) ; 
(3)  “Rokcb  ‘Arabot,”  an  Arabic  commentary  on 
Pirke  Abot,  with  the  text,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
“Piyyut  bar  Yohai”  (ib.  1S49);  (4)  “Sheber  Bat 
‘Ami,  ”  an  Arabic  commentary  on  the  Haftarali  of  the 
Ninth  of  Ab,  with  an  Arabic  version  of  the  story 
of  Anna  and  her  seven  sons  (ib.  1853).  lie  edited  the 
Ma  aseli  Abot  ”  of  Isaac  Farhi,  adding  a  number 
of  notes  (ib.  1864),  and  the  “Ma'agal  Tob  ”  of  Joseph 
Concio  (ib.  1S79). 

Bibliography  :  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  21 ;  M.  G.  Monteflore,  in  II 
l  essillo  iM'aehtico ,  xxx.  9 2 ;  Zeduer,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs  Brit. 
Mas.  p.  ~4S ;  Van  Straaien,  Cat.  Hebr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mils,  p! 

Km  M.  Sel. 

FARIA,  JUAN  DE :  Marano  poet.  While  re¬ 
siding  at  Brussels  in  1672  he  wrote  a  poem  in  honor 
of  his  friend  Miguel  de  Barrios’  “  Coro  de  las  Musas  ” 
Barrios  calls  him  and  Aaron  Dormido  “  ruisenores  del 
Mu  say  co  nido  ”  (nightingales  of  the  Mosaic  nest). 
Bibliography  :  Barrios,  Relacion  de  los  Poctas ,  p  58 
D-  M.  K. 

FARISSOL  (PERIZOL),  ABRAHAM  BEN 
MORDEC AI :  Italian  scholar  and  geographer  • 
born  at  Avignon,  France,  1451 ;  died,  according  to 
Guitz  (  Geschichte,”  ix.  44),  in  1525;  Zunz,  how¬ 
ever  (  G.  S.”  i.  178),  says  that  he  was  living  in 
1526.  In  1468  he  was  at  Avignon,  but  soon  after¬ 
ward  went  to  Mantua,  and  in  1473  to  Ferrara.  He 
acted  at  Ferrara  as  cantor  in  the  synagogue  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Steinsclmeider,  “  Hebr.  Uebers.  ”  p.  81,  the  can¬ 
tor  at  that  time  vvas  a  certain  “  Mordecai  ”),  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  besides  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts. 
He  wrote  a  short  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch 
under  the  title  of  “  Pirlie  Shoshannim”  (De  Rossi 
“MSS.  Codices,”  No.  201).  Soon  afterward  he 
wrote  a  polemical  work  under  the  title  of  “Magen 
Abraham,”  or  “Wikkuah  lia-Dat,”  in  three  parts, 
the  second  against  Christianity,  the  third  against 
Islam.  He  was  induced  to  write  this  work  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  court  of  Ercole  d’Este  I.,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  two  monks. 

By  older  of  the  duke  he  also  made  a  resume  in 
Italian  of  the  Hebrew  text,  so  that  his  antagonists 
might  understand  his  position  (“Monatsschrift,” 
xlii.  421).  Kirchheim  proved  (in  “Orient,  Lit.”  vi., 
col.  7)  that  the  greater  part  of  that  work  was  copied 
from  Duran’s  “Keshet  u-Magen.”  About  the  same 


time  Abraham  Farissol  wrote  a  commentary  to  Job 
(in  “Biblia  Rabbinica,”  Venice,  1518).  But  the  most 
important  of  his  writings  is  the  “Iggeret  Oreliot 
‘Olam,  ”  a  cosmograpliic  and  geographic  work ’in 
thirty  chapters  (Ferrara,  1524;  Venice,  1587).  The 
chief  sources  Farissol  used  were  Bergomas’  “  gUp. 
piemen  turn  ”  and  Amerigo’s  “  Cosmographia.  ”  The 
author  speaks  of  the  newly  discovered  parts  of  the 
world,  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  travelers 
and  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Farissol  was  the  first  Jewish  scholar  who  turned 
his  attention  to  geography.  The  “  Iggeret  ”  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Hyde  under  the  title  of 
“  Trac tutus  Itinerum  Mundi”  (Oxford,  1691).  ID 
1525  Farissol  wrote  a  commentary  to  Ecclesiastes  (De 
Rossi,  ib.  No.  48).  He  also  translated  into  Hebrew 
Aristotle’s  “Logic”  and  the  compendium  of  Por¬ 
phyry  (De  Rossi,  ib.  No.  145).  Some  sermons  of 
Farissol's,  and  a  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote 
in  1468  and  1474  to  several  of  his  contemporaries 
(Messer  Leon  of  Ferrara  being  among  them),  are 
also  extant. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilchr.  iii.,  No.  117 ;  Be  Rossi,  MSS 
Codices ,  i.  95-97 ;  idem, pizionario ,  pp.  117, 118;  Steinsclmei¬ 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  (589  ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  81 :  idem 
mClQo’  I":  28;  ix.  115  ;  Michael,  Orlia-Hawjim ,  pp! 

91,  92;  Kirchheim,  in  Orient ,  Lit.  vi.  7;  Michael,  ib.  vi.  2&P 
Gratz,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  viii.  457,  ix.  44-46;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i! 
2.6;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  11;  Fuenn,  Kenesct  Yisrael 
pp.  .->2,  o3;  Abraham  Pesaro,  in  II  Vcssillo  Israelitico ,  1879 
p.  170, 

G-  M.  Set, 

FARISSOL,  JACOB  BEN  HAYYIM  COM- 
PRAT  VIDAL:  Liturgical  poet;  horn  at  Avi¬ 
gnon;  grandson  of  Vitalis  Farissol,  one  of  the 
three  chief  bailiffs  of  Avignon  in  1400.  He  ivas  a 
pupil  of  Solomon  ben  Menahem,  or  “Frat  Maimon,” 
under  whose  supervision  he  composed  in  1422,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  a  commentary  to  Judah  ha- 
Levi’s  “Cuzari”  entitled  “Bet  Ya'akob.”  Jacob 
ben  Hayyim  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  liturgical 
poet  mentioned  by  Zunz  (“Literatnrgesch.”  p.  525) 
under  the  name  of  “Comprad  Farissol,”  who  flour¬ 
ished  at  Avignon  in  1453.  The  name  “Farissol” 
was  a  very  common  one' among  the  Jews  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  It  is  found  at  Montpellier  in  1306  (Saige,  “  Les 
Juifs  du  Languedoc,”  p.  128),  at  Perpignan  in  1413 
(“R.  E.  J.  ”  xiv.  67),  and  at  Avignon  in  1451, 
1465-80,  and  1558  (Bayle,  “Les  Medecins  d ’Avignon 
au  Moyen  Age,”  p.  54;  Gross,  “Gallia  Judaica,”  p. 
11;  “R.  E.  J.”  xiv.  67,  89). 

Bibliography  :  Renan-Neubauer,  Les  Ecrivains  Juifs  Fran- 
gais,  p.  755 ;  Zunz,  Literatnrgesch.  p.  525 ;  Gross,  Gallia  Ju¬ 
daica,  pp.  6,  7 ;  R.  E.  J.  xii.  19S ;  xiv.  67,  89. 

G-  S.  K. 

FARISSOL,  JUDAH:  Italian  mathematician 
and  astronomer;  flourished  at  Mantua  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1499  he  wrote  “Iggeret 
Sefirah,”  a  description  of  the  astronomical  sphere, 
with  diagrams. 

Bibliography  :  Stein schneider,  Jewish  JAterature,  p.  187 ; 
Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  p.  711. 

G-  M.  Sel. 

FARJEON,  BENJAMIN  L, :  English-Jewish 
novelist;  born  in  London  1833;  died  there  July  23, 
1903;  educated  at  private  schools.  He  emigrated  to 
New  Zealand,  where  he  entered  upon  a  literary  career 
and  became  manager  and  partial  owner  of  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  that  colony.  Turning  to  fiction,  he 
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published  his  first  book,  “Grif,”  in  1870,  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Dickens.  Among  his  writings 
are  “Joshua  Marvel”  (1871),  “Loudon’s  Heart,” 
“  Great  Porter  Square  ”  (1884),  “  Set  in  a  Silver  Sea,  ” 
“The  Sacred  Nugget,”  “The  King  of  Noland,” 
“Something  Occurred,”  “A  Secret  Inheritance,” 
“The  House  of  White  Shadows,”  “The  Betrayal 
of  John  Fordham,”  “Samuel  Boyd  of  Catclipole 
Square,  ”  and  “  The  Mesmerists.  ”  “  Solomon  Isaacs  ” 
(1877),  “Aaron  the  Jew,”  “Miriam  Rozella,”  and 

“Pride  of  Race”  deal  sympathetically  with  Jewish 
scenes  and  characters. 

Bibliography  :  Allibone,  Diet.  Eng.  Lit.  Supplement,  s.v. ; 
Who's  TF7i o.  _ 


differences  among  the  Hungarian  Jews.  In  the 
course  of  the  combat  Farkas  exerted  his  endeavors 
in  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  party,  and  it  was  he- 
who  was  the  chief  factor  in  securing  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  party  as  a  separate  communal  organi¬ 
zation. 


FARKAS,  GYULA  (JULITJS):  Hungarian, 
mathematician  and  physicist ;  born  at  Puszta  Sarosd 
March  28,  1847;  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Gyor 
(Raab),  and  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Buda¬ 
pest.  After  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  at 
Szekesfeliervar  (Stulilweissenburg),  Farkas  became 
in  succession  principal  of  the  normal  school  at. 
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Part  of  Page  from  Hebrew  Pextatfxch  printed  by  Samuel  Giacon,  Faro,  148k 
The  first  book  Id  any  language  printed  in  Portugal. 

(In  the  British  Museum.) 


FARKAS,  ALBERT:  Hungarian  Journalist; 
horn  at  Szilagy  Somlyo  Aug.  1,  1842;  attended  the 
gymnasium  at  Kolozsvar  (Klausenburg),  and  studied 
law  at  Budapest.  Farkas  contributed  to  the  “  Mag¬ 
yar  Sajto,”  the  “  Hon,”  and  the  u  Vasarnapi  Ujsag  ” ; 
wrote  various  patriotic  poems,  including  one,  under 
the  title  “Samson  es  Delila,”  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Hungarian  national  aspirations ;  and  translated  into 
Hungarian  Gervinus’  study  on  “Hamlet,”  as  well  as 
the  work  of  Count  Ladislaus  Teleki  on  the  Russian 
intervention  in  Hungary,  Edmond  About’s  “Tolla 
Feraldi,”  Racine's  “Pliedre,”  and  Wieland  s  Die 
Abderiten.”  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  movement  as  editor  of  the  “  Magyar  Zsido,  ” 
advocating  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  religious 


Papa,  prl  vat-docent  (1881)  of  mathematics  at  tlieUni- 
versity  of  Budapest,  and  professor  of  physics  (1888) 
at  Klausenburg.  The  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science  elected  him  corresponding  member  May 
6,  1898.  His  principal  writings  are  embodied  in 
the  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris 
(1878-84);  the  “  Archiv  der  Matliematik  und  Phys- 
ik”;  and  the  “Journal  des  Matliematiques.”  ^  His 
separately  published  works  are  “Die  Diatomische 
Dur-Scale,”  Budapest,  1870;  and  “  Termeszettan 
Elemei  ”  (Elements  of  Physics),  ib.  1S72. 
Bibliography  :  Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon ,  vi. ;  Horvath  K6ny- 
veszctc,  1SSI. 

s.  L.  V. 

FARMER  OF  TAXES.  Sec  Tax-Farming. 
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FARMING  ON  SHARES.  See  Landlord 
and  Tenant. 

FARO :  Capital  of  tlie  Portuguese  province  of 
Algarve.  It  was  the  seat  of  tlie  district  rabbi,  or 
chief  justice,  appointed  by  tlie  chief  rabbi.  Faro 
had  Jewish  inhabitants  at  an  early  date.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  municipal  laws  of  Alfonso  III. 
after  the  capture  of  Algarve.  Alfonso  IV.  made 
the  Jews  of  the  locality  sign  a  document  in  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  punctually  the  protection-money 
levied  on  them. 

That  the  Jews  of  Faro  did  not  altogether  escape 
the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  is  evidenced  by  the 
burning  of  Estevainha  Gomes  of  Faro  at  Lisbon 
June  17,  1590. 

There  was  formerly  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Faro  at  Bayonne,  where  the  tomb  of  Abraham 
Rodrigues  Faro,  who  died  in  1098,  may  be  seen.  In 
London  David  and  Isaac  of  Faro  are  included  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  synagogue  of  Bevis  Marks 
(c.  1700).  The  tomb  of  Jacob  of  Faro’s  widow,  who 
died  in  1686.  has  also  been  preserved  in  London. 

In  1902  Faro  had  9,380  inhabitants,  including 
about  fifteen  Jewish  families.  There  are  two  syna¬ 
gogues,  one  founded  about  1830,  the  other  in  1860; 
a  hebra  kaddislia;  and  a  cemetery  dating  from  1820, 
when  the  community  was  organized.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  contains  the  ancient  tombstone  of  Joseph  ben 
Thone  ('?),  a  rabbi  who  died  in  1315.  The  commu¬ 
nity  supports  a  hazzan  and  a  slaughter-house  estab¬ 
lished  in  1880. 

Bibliography:  Archivo  Torre  do  Tnmhn ,  Lisbon  MS.  No. 
732;  Auto  da  Ye  de  Lisboa.  fol.  90;  2'nmhes  des  Cimctiercs 
de  Baunnnc  ct  dc  Londrcs,  p.  253 ;  Paster,  Hisl.ofBcvis 
Marks,  pp.  74-78,  91-96;  Kayserling,  Li  etch .  dcr  Judcn  in 
Portugal,  pp.  7.  23. 

o.  M.  Iv. — C.  DE  B. 

A  printing-press  existed  in  the  house  of  Don 
Samuel  Giacon,  at  whose  expense  was  printed  in  1487 
a  Pentateuch  with  110  leaves  without  pagination  or 
register,  in  double  columns,  and  with  from  80  to  85 
lines  to  a  full  page.  The  letters,  square  characters, 
are  unequal ;  the  vowels  often  incorrect,  and  in  man}" 
cases  wanting ;  dagesli  and  accents  are  not  expressed. 
There  seem  to  have  been  marginal  notes  printed  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  five  leaves,  but  the 
margins  have  been  cut  oil.  According  to  Ilabler 
(“Typographic  Iberique,”  p.  38),  this  was  the  first 
Hebrew  book  printed  with  vowel-points.  More¬ 
over,  it  appears  from  the  long  list  of  printing-presses 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  published  by  Flakier 
(“The  Early  Printers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1897),  that  this  was  absolutely  the  first  book 
printed  in  Portugal.  Only  one  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  that  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Almanzi.  See  illustration  on 
page  345. 

Bibliography:  Steinselm eider.  Cat.  Bndl  No.  1092;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  799. 

J. 

FARRAR  (FERRAR),  ABRAHAM  :  Portu¬ 
guese  physician  and  poet;  born  at  Porto;  died  at 
Amsterdam  1663.  After  practising  medicine  at 
Lisbon,  Farrar  emigrated  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
became  (1639)  president  of  the  Portuguese  commu¬ 
nity.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Jacob  Tirado,  the 
founder  of  the  Portuguese  congregation  Bet  Ya‘a- 


kob  at  Amsterdam.  There  Farrar  formed  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Manasseh  b.  Israel,  who  dedicated  to  him 
his  “  Thesauro  dos  Dinim  ”  Farrar’s  “  Declaragao 
das  Seiscentas  e  Treze  Encommendangas  da  Nossa 
Santa  Ley  ”  (Amsterdam,  1627)  is  a  poetical  render¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Tarvag  Mizwot”  in  Portuguese  verse. 
He  calls  himself  in  this  work  “the  Portuguese  exile  ” 
( J  video  do  destierro  Portugal).  De  Barrios  (“  Rela¬ 
tion  de  lbs  Poetas,”  p.  53)  says,  wrongly,  that  Far¬ 
rar  wrote  in  Spanish. 

Bibliography:  De  Barrios,  Bctacion  dc  los  Poetas ,  p.  53; 
Kayserling,  Gcsch.  dev  Judcn  in  Portugal ,  p.  290;  idem' 
Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  44;  idem,  in  Bee.  Etudes  Juives 
xviii.  281, 282. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

FASSEL,  HIRSCH  BAR:  Austrian  rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Boskowitz,  Moravia,  Aug.  21,  1802; 
died  at  Nagy-Kanizsa,  Hungary,  Dec.  27,  1883. 
After  receiving  his  early  training  in  bis  native  city 
he  continued  liis  studies  at  the  yesliibali  of  Moses 
Sofer  at  Presburg.  After  his  marriage  he  engaged 
in  business,  but  finding  mercantile  life  unconge¬ 
nial,  lie  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Prossnitz  (1886) 
in  succession  to  Lob  Schwab.  Tlie  “Landesrab- 
biner,”  NeliemialiTrebitsch,  objected  to  bis  election, 
but  he  was  confirmed  by  the  government  in  spite  of 
tlie  protest  (Low,  “Gesammelte  Scliriften,”  ii.  207). 
Like  bis  predecessor,  Passed  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  modern  culture  in  Moravia,  preaching  in  German 
and  introducing  some  reforms.  After  the  death  of 
Solomon  Tiktin  the  congregation  of  Breslau  elected 
him  (1845)  as  associate  rabbi  to  Abraham  Geiger  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  conservative  element  of  tlie 
congregation.  Fassel,  however,  declined  the  call 
(“  Abraham  Geiger’s Leben  in  Briefen, ”  p.  113,  Berlin, 
1878).  His  competition  for  the  vacant  position 
of  Landesrabbiner  of  Cassel  and  afterward  of 
Moravia  was  unsuccessful,  Samson  Raphael  Jlirsch 
being  elected.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Nagy- 
Kanizsa  to  succeed  Leopold  Low,  and  held  this  po¬ 
sition  until  bis  death. 

Eassel's  “Mozene  Zedek,”  a  manual  of  the  more 
important  practical  laws-,  intended  for  the  use  of 
rabbis,  is  written  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Talmudic 
casuistry,  although  the  author  is  uniformly  inclined 
to  more  lenient  decisions.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
“  Iyol  Adonai  ”  (1854)  he  says :  “  A  reform  in  Judaism, 
if  it  is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere  negation,  is  only 
possible  on  the  basis  of  rabbin  ism.”  The  rabbinical 
law,  even  the  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  criminal 
cases,  was  regarded  by  him  as  authoritative. 

Fassel  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  published  a 
number  of  sermons  and  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Jewish  press,  as  to  the  “Orient,”  “Ben  Cha- 
nan ja,  ”  “  Neuzeit,  ”  and  other  periodicals.  His  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  Jewish  law  and  of  rabbinical  ethics 
are  of  lasting  value.  His  combination  of  traditional 
legal  dialecticism  with  homiletic  methods,  exem¬ 
plified  in  liis  “Neun  Derusck-Vortnige  ”  (1868),  is 
quite  original.  He  wrote : 

Zwei  Gottesdienstliche  Vortriige,  Gehalten  in  tier  Synagoge 
zu  Prossnitz.  Vienna,  1838. 

Horeb  Bezayon :  Brlefe  eines  Juclisclien  Gelehrten  nnd  Kab- 
binen  uber  das  Werk  “  Horeb  ”  -  von  S.  It.  Hirsch.  Leipsie,  1839. 

Reis-  und  Hiilsenfruelite  am  Pesach  Erlaubte  Speisen. 
Prague,  1846. 

Ein  Wort  zur  Zeit  beirn  Dankfeste  fur  die  Emmgensrhaft  tier 
Freiheit.  Vienna,  1848. 
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Zedek  u-Misbpat,  Tugend-  und  Rechtslehre,  Bearbeitet  nach 
(](1'n  prineipien  des  Talmuds  und  nach  der  Form  der  Philosophic. 

Vienna,  1848.  .  1C1C 

Die  Epideinie :  Trailer-  und  Gedenkrede.  Nagy-Ramzsa,  R48. 
Mishpete  El :  das  Mosaisch-Rabbinische  Civilrecht,  Bearbeitet 
iiaVh  Anordnung  und  Eintbeilung  der  Gerichtsordnungen  der 
Neuzeit  und  Erlautert  mit  Angabe  der  Quellen.  Nagy-Kamzsa, 

'^oKAdonal :  die  Zehn  Worte  des  Bundes  (sermons).  Nagy- 

K,‘\sot1, Mishpat :  das  Mosaisch-Rabbinische  Gericlitsverfaliren 
in  Civil rechtliciien  Sacben,  Bearbeitet  nach  Anordnung  und 
Kintlieilung  der  Gerichtsordnungen  der  Neuzeit  und  Erlautert 
mit  Angabe  der  Quellen.  Nagy- Kanizsa,  1859. 

Dat  Mosheb  we-Yisrael :  die  Mosaisch-Rabbinische  Rehgions- 
inhre.Katecbetiscb  fur  den  Unterricht  Bearbeitet.  Nagy- Kanizsa, 
JS.')0;  fid  ed.,  Vienna,  18(53. 

jjibre  Elobim  Hay,  Neun  Deruscb-Vortrage.  Nagy-Kamzsa, 

"  We-Shafetu  we-Hizzilu :  das  Mosaisch-Rabbinische  Strafrecht 
nml  Strafrecbtlicbe  Gerichtsverfabren,  Bearbeitet  nach  Anord- 
niing  und  Eintbeilung  der  Gesetzbiicher  der  Neuzeit  und  Erlau¬ 
tert  Init  Angabe  der  Quellen.  Nagy-Kanizsa,  1870. 

II is  “ Mozene  Zedek  ”  was  never  published;  only 
three  of  its  four  parts  were  completed.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  at  Cincinnati. 

Bimuograpiiy  :  Allfjcniciiw  Zeituug  des  Judcnthums ,  xl\iii. 
4f,;  jost,  Kcucvc  (Jcsch.  der  Judcn ,  iii.  137, 18b. 

FASTING  AND  FAST-DAYS  (D)V  =  “  fast¬ 
is-  v ;  ^’2^  j-pjy  =  “affliction  of  soul”;  later  He¬ 
brew '[Ezra  ix.  5]  and  Talmudic,  rwyn) :  Fasting  is 
usually  defined  as  a  withholding  of  all  natural  food 
from  the  body  for  a  determined  period  voluntarily 
appointed  for  moral  or  religious  ends.  This  insti¬ 
tution  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  all  religious 
systems,  although  its  forms  and  motives  vary  with 
ifiit event,  creeds  and  nationalities. 

The  origin  of  fasting  is  disputed  by  various  critics. 
Some  (e.g.,  Herbert  Spencer)  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  arose  from  the  custom  of  providing  refreshments 
for  the  dead  ;  others  (e.g.,  W.  R.  Smith)  that  it  was 
merely  a  preparation  for  the  eating  of  the  sacrificial 
meal;  others,  again  (e.g. ,  Smend),  attribute  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  worshipers  to  hum- 
bit*  themselves  before  their  God,  so  as  to  arouse 
Ills  sympathy;  while  still  others  think  that  “it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  primitive  man  to  biing 
on°at  will  certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions 
favorable  to  those  dreams  which  are  supposed  to 
give  to  the  soul  direct  access  to  the  objective 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world”  (Tylor,  cited  in 
"  Kncye.  Brit.”  s.v.).  The  Rabbis  compared  fasting 
to  sacrifice,  and  considered  the  affliction  of  one’s 
body  as  the  offering  up  of  one’s  blood  and  fat  upon 
the  altar  (Ber.  17a).  Examples  may  be  quoted  from 
the  Bible  to  corroborate  these  varying  opinions. 

In  olden  times  fasting  was  instituted  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  II  Sam.  i.  12),  or  w  hen 
danger  threatened  (II  Sam.  xii.  16;  comp.  I  Kings 
xxi.  27),  or  when  the  seer  wras  prepar- 
In  Biblical  ing  himself  for  a  divine  revelation 
Times.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18;  Dan. 

ix.  8;  comp.  B.  INI.  85a).  That  indi¬ 
vidual  fasting  was  common  among  the  early  Jew's  is 
evident  from  the  provision  made  (Num.  xxx.  14) 
that  a  vow  made  by  a  woman  “to  afflict  the  soul” 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  canceled  by  the 
husband.  More  frequent,  however,  were  the  occa¬ 


sional  fasts  instituted  for  the  whole  community,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  nation  believed  itself  to  be  undei 
divine  displeasure  (Judges  xx.  26;  I  Sam.  vii,  6, 
where  it  is  conjoined  with  the  pouring  out  of  water 
before  the  Lord ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  Nell.  ix.  1),  or  when 
a  great  calamity  befell  the  land  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  12),  as 
when  pestilence  raged  or  when  drought  set  in;  and 
sometimes  also  when  an  important  act  was  about  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  officials  of  the  land  (I  Kings  xxi. 
12;  comp.  I  Sam.  xiv.  24).  In  Jonah  iii.  6—/  it  may 
be  seen  with  wiiat  rigor  an  official  fast  was  observed, 
while  in  Isa.  Iviii.  5  is  given  a  description  of  a  fast- 
day  among  the  Jews.  For  the  attitude  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  the  Rabbis  toward  fasting  see  Ab¬ 
stinence  ;  Asceticism, 

Of  regular  fixed  fast-days  the  Jewish  calendar  has 
comparatively  fewr.  Besides  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  is  the  only  fast-day  prescribed  by  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  see  Atonement,  Day  of), 
there  were  established  after  the  Captivity  four  reg¬ 
ular  fast-days  in  commemoration  of  the  various  sad 
events  that  had  befallen  the  nation  during  that 
period  (Zecli.  viii.  19;  comp.  vii.  3-5).  These  were 
the  fast  of  the  fourth  month  (Tammuz),  of  the 
fifth  month  (Ab),  ot  the  seventh  month  (Tislni), 
and  of  the  tenth  month  (Tcbet).  Ac- 

List  of  cording  to  some  rabbis  of  the  Tal- 
Fast-Days.  mud,  these  fasts  w'ere  obligatory  only 
when  the  nation  was  under  oppression, 
but  not  w'hen  there  was  peace  for  Israel  (R.  II.  18b). 
In  the  Book  of  Esther  an  additional  fast  is  recorded 
(ix.  31;  comp.  iv.  3,  16),  which  is  commonly  ob¬ 
served,  in  commemoration  of  the  fast  of  Esther,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Adar,  although  some  used  to  fast 
three  days— the  first  and  second  Mondays  and  the 
Thursday  following  Purim  (Soferim  xvii.  4,  xxi.  2). 

Many  other  fasts,  in  memory  of  certain  troubles 
that  befell  Israel,  were  added  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  full  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  Megillat 
Ta‘anit.  These  were  not  regarded  as  obligatory,  and 
they  found  little  acceptance  among  the  people. 
The  list,  with  a  few  changes  as  given  in  Shulhan 
‘  Aruk,  6 rail  Hayyim,  580,  2,  marked  in  parentheses, 


is  as  follows: 

1.  First  of  Nisan :  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  destroyed  in  the 

Tabernacle.  .. 

2.  Tenth  of  Nisan :  Miriam  the  prophetess  died :  the  well  that 

followed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  disappeared. 

3  Twenty-sixth  of  Nisan  :  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  died. 

■E  Tenth  of  Iyyar :  Eli  the  high  priest  and  his  two  sons  died, 
and  the  Ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

5.  Twenty-ninth  (twenty-eighth)  of  Iyyar:  Samuel  the  prophet 

died.  ,  .  .  .  .. 

C.  Twenty-third  of  Siwan :  the  Israelites  ceased  bringing  the 
firstlings  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam. 

7  Twenty-fifth  of  Siwan :  R.  Simeon  son  of  Gamaliel,  R.  Ish- 
mael  sou  of  Elisha,  and  R.  Hanina  the  superior  Gkse- 
‘  gan  ”)  of  the  priests  were  executed. 

8.  Twenty-seventh  of  Siwan :  R.  Hanina  son  of  Teradion  was 

burned  while  holding  a  scroll  of  the  Torah. 

9.  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz :  the  tablets  were  broken;  the  reg¬ 

ular  daily  sacrifice  ceased;  Apostemus  burned  the  Law, 
and  introduced  an  idol  into  the  holy  place;  the  breaking 
into  the  city  by  tbe  Romans  (Ta'an.  28b). 

10.  First  of  Ab :  Aaron  the  high  priest  died. 

11.  Ninth  of  Ab:  it  was  decreed  that  Jews  who  went  out  of 

Egypt  should  not  enter  Palestine;  the  Temple  was  des¬ 
troyed  for  the  first  and  the  second  time;  Bether  was 
conquered,  and  Jerusalem  plowed  over  with  a  plow¬ 
share  (ib.  29a).  .  . 

12.  Eighteenth  of  Ah :  the  western  light  was  extinguished  m  the 

time  of  Ahaz. 
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13.  Seventh  (seventeenth)  of  Elul:  the  spies  died  in  a  pesti¬ 

lence. 

14.  Third  of  Tishri :  Gedaliah  and  his  associates  were  assassin¬ 

ated  in  Mizpah  (II  Kings  xxv.  25). 

15.  Fifth  of  Tishri :  twenty  Israelites  died,  and  Akiba  was  im¬ 

prisoned  and  afterward  executed. 

16.  Seventh  of  Tishri :  it  was  decreed  that  the  Israelites  should 

die  by  sword  and  by  famine  on  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  golden  calf  (see  Meg.  Ta‘an.  ad  loc„  ed.  princeps, 
Mantua,  1514). 

17.  Sixth  (seventh)  of  Marheshwan :  Nebuchadnezzar  blinded 

KingZedekiah  after  he  had  slaughtered  the  latter’s  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  presence. 

18.  Seventh  (twenty-eighth)  of  Kislew :  Jehoiakim  burned  the 

scroll  that  Baruch  wrote  at  the  dictation  of  Jeremiah. 

19.  Eighth  of  Tebet :  the  Torah  was  translated  into  Greek  in 

the  time  of  Ptolemy ;  there  was  darkness  in  the  world  for 
three  days. 

20.  Ninth  of  Tebet :  incident  not  explained  (death  of  Ezra,  as 

mentioned  in  “  Kol  Bo  ”) . 

21.  Tenth  of  Tebet:  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

began  (II  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4). 

22.  Eighth  (fifth)  of  Shebat:  the  righteous  (elders)  that  were  in 

the  time  of  Joshua  died. 

23.  Twenty-third  of  Shebat :  the  Israelites  gathered  to  war  with 

the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.). 

24.  Seventh  of  Adar :  Moses  died. 

25.  Ninth  of  Adar :  the  controversy  between  the  house  of  Sham- 

mai  and  that  of  Hillel. 

The  Polish  Jews  are  accustomed  to  fast  on  the 
twentieth  of  Siwan  on  account  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  on  that  day  in  1648  by  the  Cossacks.  Some 

pi oxi s  Jews  also  fast  everj  Mondaj  and  Thursday  in 

commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  burning  of  the  Torah,  and  of  the  desecration  of 
God’s  name  (comp.  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  first  and 
second  Mondays  and  the  first  Thursday  of  Iyyar  and 
of  Marheshwan,  following  the  festivals  of  Passover 
and  of  Sukkot  respectively,  are  recognized  fasts  in 
most  Jewish  communities,  and  'were  originally  insti¬ 
tuted  to  atone  for  the  sins  that  might  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  during  the  holidays 
(Kid.  81a;  Tos.,  s.v.  “Sokobo  Ora^i  Hayyim,  492). 
The  burial  societies  observe  a  fast-day  preceding  their 
annual  feast  held  in  the  evening.  In  some  places  it 
is  observed  on  the  fifteenth  of  Kislew ;  in  some  on  the 
seventh  of  Adar;  -while  others  have  other  days  for 
its  observance  (see  Bubial  Society).  It  is  also  cus¬ 
tomary  to  fast  on  the  eve  of  New-Year’s  Day  (Tan., 
Emor,  s.v .  “  U-Lekahtem  ”),  while  many  fast  during 
all  the  ten  penitential  days  (Orah  Hayyim,  581, 

2,  Isserles’  gloss).  Some  pious  Jews  fast  every  Fri¬ 
day,  so  as  to  partake  of  the  Sabbath  meal  with  a 
hearty  appetite  (ib.  249,  3).  The  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  one’s  father  or  mother  (“Jalirzeit”)  and 
the  day  of  one’s  marriage  are  also  observed  as  fasts 
(Yoreh  De‘ah,  402,  11,  Isserles’  gloss;  Eben  lia- 
‘Ezer,  61,  1,  Isserles’  gloss).  The  first-born  fast  on 
the  eve  of  Passover  in  commemoration  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  which  was  performed  in  Egypt  when  all  the 
Egyptian  first-born  were  slain  and  those  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were  saved. 

Besides  these  fixed  fast-days,  the  Synagogue  fre¬ 
quently  imposed  a  fast-day  upon  the  community 
when  great  calamities  threatened  the  people.  This 
right  of  the  Synagogue  had  its  origin  in  the  fasts 
described  in  the  treatise  Ta'anit  as  having  been  in¬ 
stituted  in  early  times  when  rain  was  late  in  com¬ 
ing.  If  no  rain  fell  on  or  before  the  seventeenth  of 
Marheshwan,  the  learned  and  pious  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  fasted  three  days— Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Monday.  In  the  case  of  continued  drought,  three 


more  fasts  were  proclaimed,  and,  lastly,  seven  fast- 
days  on  successive  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were 
instituted.  These  fasts  were  accompanied  with 
many  solemn  ceremonies,  such  as  the  taking  out  of 
the  Ark  to  the  market-place,  while  the  people  cov¬ 
ered  themselves  with  sackcloth  and  placed  ashes  on 
their  foreheads,  and  impressive  sermons  were  deliv¬ 
ered  (Ta‘an.  18a).  Fast-days  were  subsequently 
instituted  in  case  any  misfortune  befell  the  people, 
as  pestilence,  famine,  evil  decrees  by  rulers,  etc.  (ib, 
19a).  Examples  of  the  latter  were  the  fasts  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Russian  rabbis  during  the  anti-Jewish 
riots  early  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Private  fasts  were  frequent  among  the  Jews  from 
earliest  times  (Judith  viii.  6;  I  Macc.  iii,  47;  II 
Macc.  xiii.  12).  One  may  take  it  upon  himself  to 
fast  on  certain  days,  either  in  memory 

Private  of  certain  events  in  his  own  life,  or 
Fasts.  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  or  in  time  of 
trouble  to  arouse  God’s  mercy  (see 
Vows).  The  Rabbis,  however,  did  not  encourage 
such  abstinence  Indeed,  they  positively  forbade 
it  in  the  case  of  a  scholar,  who  through  his  fasting 
would  be  disturbed  in  his  study ;  or  of  a  teacher,  who 
would  thereby  be  prevented  from  doing  his  work 

faiturullj  -  or  or  one  pursued  Ttrp  rompers,  avIio  mi  gut 

become  weak  (Ta‘an.  11a).  In  no  case  should  one 
boast  of  his  fasts  to  others,  and  even  though  he  is 
asked  he  should  try  to  evade  the  question,  except 
when  he  has  fasted  in  expiation  of  his  sins ;  in  this 
case  acknowledgment  may  lead  others  to  expiation 
I  likewise  (Orah  Hayyim,  565,  6). 

The  fast  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  evil 
dream  has  peculiar  significance  in  Jewish  law. 
While  in  general  no  fast  is  permitted  on  Sabbaths 
or  holidays,  the  Talmud  permitted  one  to  be  under¬ 
taken  even  on  these  days,  provided  it  be  comple¬ 
mented  later  by  another  fast  (Ber.  31b).  There  are, 
however,  various  opinions  among  the  later  authori¬ 
ties  regarding  such  a  fast.  Some  think  that  it  may 
be  observed  on  a  Sabbath  only  after  an  evil  dream  has 
occurred  three  times,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  at  present  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  dreams,  and  that  therefore  one 
should  not  fast  at  all  on  the  Sabbath.  The  custom 
is  to  fast  if  one  dreams  of  the  burning  of  a  scroll 
of  the  Law,  or  the  Day  of  Atonement  during  Ne  ilah 
service,  or  the  beams  of  his  house  falling,  or  his  teeth 
dropping  out.  The  custom  of  fasting  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  has,  however,  lapsed  into  desuetude,  and,  as 
in  the  cases  cited  above,  is  discouraged  by  the  Rab¬ 
bis  (Orah  Hayyim,  288). 

All  Jewish  fasts  begin  at  sunrise  and  end  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  stars  of  the  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Ninth 
of  Ab,  which  last  “from  even  till  even.”  There  is 
no  special  ritual  for  the  ordinary  fast-days.  The 
Law  is  taken  out  and  the  lesson  from  Exodus  is  read 
which  treats  of  the  thirteen  qualities  of  mercy  and 
of  God’s  forgiveness  at  the  supplication  of  the 
pious  (Ex.  xxxii.  11-14,  xxxiv.  1-10).  The  same 
passages  are  read  both  at  the  morning  and  at  the 
afternoon  services,  while  at  the  latter  the  Ilaftarah 
is  also  read  from  Isa.  lv.  6-lvi.  8.  The  Sephardim 
do  not  read  the  Ilaftarah  on  the  afternoon  of  any 
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fast-day  except  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (see  Ab,  Ninth 
Day  of).  In  the  ‘  Amidali  the  prayer  beginning  with 
« ‘ Anenu  ”  is  inserted,  and  in  the  morning  service 
special  selihot  are  provided  for  the  various  fasts. 

The  giving  of  charity  on  a  fast-day,  especially  the 
distribution  of  food  necessary  for  the  evening  meal 
(Sanli.  35a,  and  Raslii  ad  loc.),  was  much  encouraged, 
in  accordance  with  the  rabbinic  saying  that  “the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  fast-day  is  in  the  amount  of  charity  dis¬ 
tributed  ”  (Ber.  Gb). 

The  only  fixed  fast-day  that  may  be  celebrated  on  a 
Sabbath  is  the  Day  of  Atonement;  all  the  others,  if 
they  fall  on  a  Sabbath,  are  postponed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Private  or  public  occasional  fasts  can 
not  be  held  on  any  of  the  holidays,  or  on  a  new 
moon,  or  on  any  of  the  minor  festivals 
Relation  (see  Festivals),  or  during  the  month  of 
to  Sabbath.  Nisan,  or  on  the  week-days  of  the  fes¬ 
tivals.  The  Megillat  Ta‘anit  enumer¬ 
ates  many  days  of  the  year  upon  which  no  fast  may 
beheld,  but  the  later  Rabbis  declare  that  one  is  not 
bound  by  these  laws,  and  that  therefore  fasts  may  be 
instituted  on  any  day  except  those  mentioned  (R.  II. 
19b).  On  a  Sabbath  it  is  forbidden  to  go  without 
food  until  midday  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  iii.  11),  except 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  eat  late  in  the  day  and 

-would,  injure  liimself  by  changing  his  custom  (Orall 

Ilayyim,  2S8,  l.  2). 

Except  in  regard  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  and 
the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  command  to  fast  applies  only  to 
food  and  drink;  all  other  acts,  such  as  washing  the 
body  or  anointing,  are  permitted.  It  is  forbidden, 
however,  to  indulge  in  any  unnecessary  pleasures 
on  these  days:  one  should  meditate  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fast  and  examine  his  own  sins  (ib.  568, 
12).  Even  those  who  are  permitted  to  eat,  as  preg¬ 
nant  or  nursing  women,  should  not  have  regular 
meals,  but  should  take  only  as  much  food  as  is  nec¬ 
essary,  so  that  all  may  participate  in  the  common 
sorrow  (ib.  554,  5). 

The  first  nine  days  of  Ab,  and,  with  some,  the 
period  from  the  seventeenth  of  Tamrnuz  to  the  tenth 
of  Ab,  are  regarded  as  partial  fasts,  the  eating  of 
meat  and  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  being  forbidden. 

See  Ab,  Fifteenth  Day  of  ;  Atonement,  Day 
of;  Puimr;  Ta'anit;  Tammuz,  Fast  of;  Tebet, 
Fast  of. 

Bibliography:  Maimonides,  Yad.  TaLaniyyot<  i.-v.:  SliuVjcin 
'AruH,  Orah  Hayyim ,  563-680;  Lampronti,  Paliad  1 i?- 
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T.;  Nowack,  Hchriiischc  ArcliCiologic ,  Leipsic,  1894;  Stnend, 
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E.  C.  H.  Lr. 

Fasting,  which  had  no  place  in  the  oldest  ritual 
practises  of  Islam,  dates  from  the  Medinian  period 
of  Mohammed’s  career.  The  idea  of 
In  Islam,  fasting  was  not  a  spontaneous  growth, 
but  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  cus¬ 
tom.  Consequently  the  terms  “  sam  ”  and  k*  siyam” 
had  their  original  meanings  altered  to  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  “zaum.” 

According  to  tradition,  Mohammed  at  first  intro¬ 
duced  only  one  last-day,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  called  it  ‘“Asiiura,”  which  is 
identical  with  the  Judmo-Aramaic  word  “  ‘asor  ”  (10th 


of  Tishri).  Soon,  however,  he  abandoned  it  (together 
with  other  customs  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  rit¬ 
ual),  and  replaced  it  by  an  institution  which  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  was  adopted  from  an  older  custom  (“  O 
true  believers,  a  fast  is  ordained  unto  you  as  it  was 
ordained  unto  those  before  you,  that  ye  may  fear  ” ; 
Koran,  sura  ii.  179).  Instead  of  distributing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fast-days  through  the  year,  he  appointed  the 
month  of  Ramadan  to  form  a  continuous  period  of 
fasting,  the  fast*  to  be  kept  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
To  this  he  attached  the  following  regulations,  partly 
following,  partly  altering  Jewish  customs :  Eating, 
drinking,  and  sexual  intercourse  were  permitted 
during  the  night  “until  you  can  distinguish  a  white 
thread  from  a  black  thread  in  the  dawn;  then  keep 
the  fast  until  night;  do  not  mix  with  the  women, 
but  retire  to  the  places  of  worship  ”  (ib.v.  183).  It 
is  easily  seen  that  most  of  these  regulations  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  its  rabbinic 
interpretation.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  follow¬ 
ing  saying,  attributed  to  Mohammed :  “  The  breath 
of  a  fasting  man  is  pleasanter  to  Allah  than  the  odor 
of  musk.” 

Bibliography:  Geiger,  TTrc/s  Hat  Mohammed  aus  demJu- 

denthume  Aufgenommen  ?  Hirscbfeld,  New  Researches  into 

the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Koran. 

e.  a.  ii.  H.  Hik. 

I'AX. - BiTjaical  =  Tl!e  rendering  dii  the 

English  versions  of  the  Hebrew  word  “heleb,”  an 
animal  substance  of  an  oily  character  deposited  in 
adipose  tissues.  In  Judges  iii.  22  it  is  mentioned  as 
covering  the  human  intestines.  It  is  held  to  indi¬ 
cate  grossness  and  wickedness  of  disposition  (Job 
xv.  27).  A  heart  covered  with  fat  is  a  sign  of  irre¬ 
sponsiveness  and  indifference  (Ps.  xvii.  10,  cxix.  70). 
Tlie  fat  of  beasts  is  mentioned  as  rich  food  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14).  Figuratively,  fat  connotes  the  choicest 
part  of  anything  (of  oil,  Num.  xviii.  12;  of  wine, 
ib. ;  of  wheat,  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Ps.  lxxxi.  17  [A.  V. 
16],  cxlvii.  14). 

The  fat  in  the  thank-offerings  belonged  to  Yhwh 
(Lev.  iii.  16;  Ezek.  xliv.  15:  comp.  Lev.  iii.;  Ex. 
xxix.).  Like  blood,  it  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
life  (Lev.  iii.  17;  Smith,  “Rel.  of  Sein.”  2d  ed.,  pp. 
376  et  seq.).  In  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  at 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xxix. 
13)  the  fat  covering  the  inwards,  the  caul,  and  the 
two  kidneys  with  the  fat  upon  them  are  specified; 
in  Lev.  iii.  3  “the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards”  is 
added  to  these.  The  parts  mentioned  represent: 
the  omentum  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  iii.  9,  §2.  eTrhr/.ovg) ; 
the  fat  clinging  to  the  intestines,  i.e.,  net-like  adhe¬ 
sions  to  the  colon  (but  see  Paul  Ilaupt,  “Johns 
Hopkins  Circular,”  1894,  No.  114,  p.  115);  the  kid- 
neys,  which,  especially  near  the  loins,  are  as  a  rule 
!  surrounded  by  fat;  and  the“yoteret”  (see  Caul), 
a  deposit  of  fat  extending  from  the  portal  (“hazra  ”) 
vein  of  the  liver  along  the  hepatic-duodenal  liga¬ 
ment  to  the  duodenum.  In  Lev.  iii.  9  the  fatty  tail 
of  the  sacrificial  animal,  if  a  sheep,  is  mentioned  as 
being  among  the  portions  which  are  to  be  burned 
upon  the  altar.  This  part,  as  being  the  choicest, 
was  offered  to  the  guest  of  honor  (Budde,  in 
“Z.  D.  P.  V.”  1895,  p.  98;  Geiger,  “Urschrift,” 
p.  380;  I  Sam.  ix.  24).  Again,  in  Lev.  vii.  23-25 
the  fat  of  three  sacrificial  animals,  the  cow,  the 
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sheep,  and  the-  goat,  is  specifically  prohibited  as 
-  food,  the  punishment  for  infraction  being  “  karet  ” 
(excision) ;  but  in  the  case  of  animals  'which  have 
died  a  natural  death  or  have  been  killed  by  wild 
beasts  (“nebelah,”  “terefah”),  the  fat,  while  not 
allowed  for  food,  might  be  used  for  any  other 
domestic  purpose.  It  is  thus  an  open  question 
whether,  when  slaughtered  for  private  (non-sacri- 
licial)  use,  the  fat  of  the  three  animals  enumerated 
was  prohibited,  and  it  is  not  plain  whether  the 
interdict  applied  to  other  animals. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  For  the  parts  of 

the  sacrificial  animal  which  belonged  to  Yinvu,  and 
which  had  to  be  burned,  the  Talmud  has  in  addition 
to  D^n  the  term  DniJD'N,  a  word  of  disputed  ety¬ 
mology  (Rapoport,  “ ‘Erek  Millin,”  s.v. ;  ‘Aruk,  s.v. 

6,  and  “ift,  2;  Solomon  Geiger,  in  “Zion,”  1842, 
p.  6,  from  ;  comp.  Suk.  55b),  probably  from  the 
Greek  / mipai 7  ^ ujpia  ( i.e .,  the  choicest  parts),  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  (Suk.  v.  7 ;  Toma  vii.  5;  Pes.  v.  10; 
Zeb.  27b). 

The  precise  delimitations  of  the  Levitical  pro¬ 
hibition,  violation  of  which  entailed  karet,  were  a 
matter  of  controversy  even  among  earlier  Mishnaic 
authorities  (see  Sifra,  Lev.  3,  the  opinions  of  R. 
Ishmael  and  R.  Akiba ;  comp.  Hul.  49b,  50a,  those  of 
R.  Jose  lia-Galili  and  R.  Akiba;  Tosef.,  Hul.  viii.) 
and  also  among  the  Amoraim  (Hul.  93a,  Samuel  [see 
Raslii  and  RaN],  and  Ilul,  5oa,  Abayah).  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  “shumen”  and  “lieleb  ” 
(see  Ramban  to  Lev.  iii. ),  the  latter  being  separate 
from  the  meat  and  consisting  of  a  thin,  close-fitting, 
skin-like  layer  that  may  be  peeled  off  (Hul.  49a,  50a; 
see  Wiener,  “Die  Judischcn  Spcisc  Gesetzc,”p.  149). 
The  use  of  “heleb”  in  connection  with  the  fatty  tail 
of  the  sheep  caused  confusion  (Lev.  iii,  9),  the  Kara¬ 
ites— probably  following  an  old  Sadducean  interpre¬ 
tation  (see  Wiener,  he.  p.  147,  note)— extending  to 
the  tail  the  prohibition  against  eating  fat,  but  others 
(Rashi,  Targ.  Yer.,  for  example)  explaining  the  word 
in  this  connection  as  “the  best  that  is  in  the  tail,” 
as  does  Rab  Ashi  (Hul.  117a;  for  the  controversial 
points  see  Hadasi,  “Eshkol  ha-Ivofer,”  Alphabet 
232;  Ibn  Ezra  to  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  23,  and  Nahmanidcs 
to  the  same  passages;  also  Bashyazi,  “Aderet  Eli- 
.yahu,”  pp.  118  et  seq.;  Ibn  Ezra  in  “Apirion,”  ed. 
Neu bauer,  p.  24;  “Lebusli  Malkut,”  p.  42:  Aaron 
ben  Elijah,  “Dine  Sheliitah”;  “Orient,  Lit.”  1840, 
No.  30).  Maimonides  (“Yad,”  Ma’akalot  Asurot, 
vii.)  makes  the  point  that  “heleb”  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  tail  not  to  include  it  among  forbid¬ 
den  food,  but  to  assign  it  to  the  sacrificial  class,  and 
that  the  parts  so  designated  are  to  he  lifted  up  and 
burned  (comp.  Hul.  117;  Ker.  4;  Tosef.,  Hul.  92a, 
s.v.  “Amar  Abayi”;  Mak.  18a;  Men.  78a). 

In  the  Talmud  the  prohibition  is  not  extended 
to  the  heleb  of  a  fetus  (Hul.  vii.  1,  92b);  on  the 
principle  that  only  such  fat  is  forbidden  asmiglitlaw- 
fully  have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  that  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  animal's  ribs  may  be  eaten  (Sifra,  Zaw). 
From  the  language  employed  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  fat  around  the  heart  was  regarded  as  not 
subject  to  the  prohibition.  The  general  principle  is 
that  fat  which  does  not  close  up  a  hole  or  puncture 
beneath  is  unclean,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lobe  of 


fat  around  the  heart  the  inability  to  close  up  a  pos¬ 
sible  puncture  beneath  is  attributed  not  to  its  beino- 
unclean  fat,  but  to  its  helmet-like  shape  (Hul.  49 if. 
Wiener,  l.e.  p.  150;  “Yad,”  Sheliitah,  vi.  10;  Semao’ 
“Asm,”  p.  63).  Five  strings  of  fat,  three  on  the 
right  and  two  on  the  left,  in  the  flanks  or  haunches 
are  not  to  be  used  (Hul.  93a).  Three  thin  membranes 
or  layers  of  fat,  one  each  on  tlic  spleen,  the  bowels, 
and  the  kidneys,  are  also  prohibited  (ib.).  The  rule 
that  fat  covered  with  flesh  is  permitted  is  qualified 
by  an  exception  in  the  case  of  fat  that  is  uncovered 
when  the  animal  is  in  motion  (Hul.  93a;  Raslii, 
K|T13D  'priD;  “Yad,”  Ma’akalot  Asurot,  vii.  7,  H). 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Dietary  Laws,  the  hy¬ 
gienic  benefits  of  the  enactment  regarding  l‘at  have 
been  adduced  to  explain  the  prohibition  and  to  de¬ 
fend  its  .enforcement  for  all  time.  Ibn  Ezra  (see 
commentary  to  Lev.  vii.  24;  Dent.  xii.  15)  rightly 
surmises  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  and  applied  only  to  animals  and 
parts  destined  and  fit  for  the  altar.  Nevertheless, 
declaring  that  the  “tradition  of  the  fathers”  is  his 
support,  he  accepts  the  rabbinical  decision  according 
to  which  all  domestic  animals  are  now  included, 
even  though  by  reason  of  defects  they  were  unfit 
for  the  altar  (Bek.  15a),  and  even  though  at  present 
sacrifices  are  not  offered.  Judah  ha-Levi  (“  Cuzari,  ” 
iii.  11)  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sacrificial  use 
of  the  fat  underlies  the  prohibition.  Nahmanidcs’ 
criticism  of  this  theory  in  his  commentary  on  Levit¬ 
icus  (vii.  25)  is  not  convincing,  and  neither  is  Ibn 
Ezra’s.  Maimonides  (“Moreli,”  iii.  48),  on  the  one 
hand,  looks  upon  this  prohibition  as  a  health-pro¬ 
tective  measure,  but  on  the  other  (“Moreh,”  iii.  41) 
agrees  that  it  was  effective  in  guarding  the  distinct 
character  of  the  altar’s  portions.  Nahmanidcs  is 
another  that  ascribes  to  the  observance  certain  sani¬ 
tary  advantages,  as  also  do  Aaron  ha-Levi  (“Hi- 
nuk,”  §  47)  and  RaLBaG  (commentary  to  Lev.  vii.). 
Albo  (“Ikkarim,”iii.  16),  however,  does  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  obligatory  character, 
since  the  sacrifices  have  ceased,  of  the  injunction 
not  to  cat  the  fat. 

The  final  decisions  on  the  eating  of  fat  are  those: 
The  fat  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat  is  prohibited ;  that  of 
other  animals  is  allowed;  but  that  of  the  “koi,”  an 
unidentified  hybrid  (see  Yoma  74),  is  forbidden. 
By  “fat”  is  understood  a  thin,  close-fitting  layer  or 
membrane  that  may  be  peeled  off,  but  meat  (lean) 
must,  not  cover  it.  The  fatty  tail  is  allowed,  but 
the  arteries  (and  muscles)  on  the  inner  side  must 
be  carefully  removed.  The  fat  on  the  loins  and 
on  the  membrane  above  them  is  forbidden,  as  is 
that  which  is  underneath  the  loins;  and  skill,  at¬ 
tainable  only  through  practise,  is  required  to  remove 
these  forbidden  portions.  The  fat  upon  the  oma¬ 
sum,  the  caul,  and  the  intestines  is  prohibited. 
Disregard  of  the  prohibition  entails  excision,  and  so 
does  violation  of  the  provision  not  to  eat  the  fat 
which  is  on  the  thick  side  of  the  spleen.  What  is 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  spleen  should  not  be  eaten, 
but  the  person  that  partakes  of  it  is  not  liable  to 
excision.  Fat  and  meat  must  be  neither  salted 
nor  rinsed  together;  the  vessels  for  rinsing  must  be 
distinct,  as  must  be  also  the  knives  for  cutting 
meat  and  fat.  Butchers  must  exercise  care  in  re- 
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moving  the  forbidden  parts,  and  if  careless  they 
must  he  admonished.  If,  after  admonition,  as  much 
as  a  grain  of  fat  is  found  in  the  meat  which  the 
butcher  professes  to  have  prepared,  lie  shall  be  de¬ 
posed  ;  and  if  the  quantity  overlooked  is  of  the  size 
of  an  olive,  he  shall  be  punished  with  stripes  and  be 
deposed  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  64).  See 
Dietary  Laws. 
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FATALISM  :  The  doctrine  that  every  event  is 
predestined  and  must  inevitably  take  place.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  question  of  fate — or  rather, 
as  he  really  means,  of  divine  predestination— was  one 
of  the  points  in  which  the  Pharisees  differed  both 
from  the  Sadducees  and  from  the  Essenes.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  held  that  not  all  things  are  divinely  predestined, 
but  that  some  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  man ; 
the  Sadducees  denied  any  interference  of  God  in 
human  affairs;  while  the  Essenes  ascribed  every¬ 
thing  to  divine  predestination  (“B.  J.  ”  ii.  8,  §14; 

“  Ant. ”  xiii.  5,  §  9).  Thus  the  Pharisees  left  to  man 
freedom  of  will  in  his  spiritual  life,  but  denied  any 
independent  initiative  in  his  material  life,  which 
they  considered  entirely  subject  to  predestination. 
This  view  is  expressed  in  the  Mishuali  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  by  Hananiah  ben  Dosa :  “  Everything  is 
foreseen,  but  freedom  is  given  ”  (Abot  iii.  15).  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  other  words  by  P.  Hanina: 

“  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  except  the  fear  of  God  ” 
(Bcr.  33a).  Another  saying  of  his  is:  “A  man  does 
not  hurt  his  linger  in  this  world  unless  it  has  been 
decreed  above”  (Huh  7b).  Similarly  it  is  said: 

“  The  plague  may  rage  for  seven  years,  and  yet  no 
man  will  die  before  the  appointed  hour  ”  (Sanli.  29a; 
Ycb.  114b).  “Forty  days  before  the  birth  of  a 
child,”  says  the  Talmud,  “a  Bat  Kol  [heavenly 
voice]  proclaims :  ‘  The  daughter  of  A  shall  belong 
to  B ;  the  field  of  C  to  D ;  the  house  of  E  to  F  ’  ” 
(Sotah  la).  In  another  passage  it  is  said  that  the 
angel  who  presides  over  pregnancy  addresses  God 
in  the  following  terms:  “Lord  of  the  world!  what 
shall  come  forth— a  strong  man  or  a  weak  one,  a 
wise  one  or  an  ignoramus,  a  rich  man  or  a  pauper  i 1 
(Niddah  16b).  The  most  striking  example  of  fatal¬ 
ism  found  in  the  Talmud  is  the  legend  concerning 
Eleazar  ben  Pedat,  This  amora,  being  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  asked  God  in  a  dream  how 
long  he  would  suffer  from  his  poverty,  whereupon 
God  answered  him:  “My  son,  wouldst  thou  have 
me  overthrow  the  world?”  (Ta‘anit  25a),  meaning 
thereby  that  Eleazar ’s  poverty  could  not  be  helped 
because  it  was  his  fate  to  be  poor. 

Besides  these  fatalistic  ideas,  proceeding  from  an 
exaggerated  conception  of  divine  providence  and 
predestination,  another  kind  of  fatal- 

The  As-  ism  was  developed  by  some  later  doc- 
trological  tors  of  the  Talmud.  This  was  the  be- 
“Fatum.”  lief  that  every  person  had  a  particular 
star  with  which  his  fate  was  indissol¬ 
ubly  bound.  Babba  said:  “Progeny,  duration  of 
life,  and  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  the  constel¬ 
lations”  (M.  K.  2SaV  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
leading  idea  of  this  form  of  fatalism  was  nothing 


else  than  the  deep-rooted  belief  in  free  will  in  matters 
of  religion  and  morality.  Being  embarrassed  by  the 
ever-recurring  question,  Why  does  a  just  God  so 
often  permit  the  wicked  (who  are  responsible  for 
their  acts  by  reason  of  their  freedom  of  choice)  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  while  many  righteous  are  miserable? 
some  rabbis  had  recourse  to  the  astrological  “  fatum  ” 
which  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  However, 
in  order  not  to  leave  anything  beyond  the  control 
of  God  they  asserted  that  through  prayer  and  de¬ 
votion  man  was  able  sometimes  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  his  fate.  For  further  information  see 
Astrology;  Free  Will ;  Providence. 

k.  I-  Br. 

FATE-BOOKS.  See  Lots,  Books  of. 

FATHER:  The  word  denotes  primarily 
the  begetter  or  genitor  of  an  individual.  In  a 
looser  sense  it  is  used  to  designate  the  grand¬ 
father  or  remoter  progenitor  in  general ;  also  the  head 
of  the  household,  family,  or  clan;  or  the  origina¬ 
tor  or  patron  of  a  class,  profession,  or  art ;  or  the 
benefactor  or  protector.  Hence  arises  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  term  as  a  title  of  respect  and  honor. 
When  used  of  God  it  generally  refers  to  the  cove¬ 
nant  relation  between  Him  and  Israel  (compare 
Murray’s  “Eng.  Diet.”  s.v.).  Moses  is  called  “the 
father  of  wisdom”  and  “the  father  of  the  Prophets” 
(Lev.  R.  i.).  Rabbi  Hoshaya  is  called  “the  father 
of  the  Mislmah”  (Yer.  Yeb.  4d).  The  one  next  in 
authority  to  the  Nasi  in  the  court  of  justice  was 
called  “father  of  the  bet  din”  (Hag.  xvi.  6;  com¬ 
pare  Rapoport,  “‘Erek  Millin,”  p.  2);  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  head  of  the  academy  was  called 
“  father  of  the  yeshibah  ”  (see  Schechter,  “  Saadyana.  ” 
p.  82;  Buchler,  “Das  Synedrion  in  Jerusalem,”  p. 
173,  and  Index,  s.v.  “  Ab-Bet-Din”).  In  the  plural 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  famous  men,  celeb¬ 
rities  in  Israel’s  history,  especially  of  the  three  pa¬ 
triarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xliv. ,  lieadiu g).  In  Mishnali  ‘Eduyot,  Shammai  and 
Hillel  are  called  “the  fathers  of  the  world,”  a  title 
which  was  also  accorded  to  Akibaand  Ishmael  (Yer. 
R.  H.  56d). 

The  father  was  supreme  over  his  children.  His 
power  of  life  and  death  is  attested  by  the  proposed 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  the  case  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter  (Judges  xi.),  and  the  practise  of  sacrificing 
children  to  Molecli  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5:  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Jer.  xxxii.  85).  A  later  limitation  of  that 
right  is  the  requirement  in  the  case  of  a  stubborn 
and  rebellious  son,  a  glutton,  or  a  drunkard,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  elders.  It  was  only  by 
their5  decision  that  the  son  was  stoned  to  death  by 
his  fellow  citizens  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21).  The  father 
could  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  (Gen. 
xxix.)  and  arrange  his  son’s  marriage  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
or  sell  his  children  as  slaves  (Ex.  xxi.  7 ;  Neh.  v.  5), 
a  law  which  was  modified  by  the  Rabbis  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  ineffective  (see  Slaves  and  Slavery). 
He  had  the  right  to  chastise  his  children  (Deut.  viii. 
5,  xxi.  IS;  Prov.  xiii.  24),  and  could  insist  on  the 
utmost  respect  and  obedience  from  them  (Ex.  xx. 
12;  Lev.  xix.  3;  Deut.  v.  16;  Prov.  i.  8;  vi.  26; 
xxiii.  22:  xxviii.  24;  xxx.  11,  17;  compare  Ezek. 
xxii.  7;  Micah  vii.  6).  Smiting  or  cursing  him  was. 
punished  by  death  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9). 
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Dent,  xxvii.  16  invokes  a  curse  on  any  one  who  is 
disrespectful  to  his  father. 

The  vow  made  by  an  unmarried  daughter  (Num. 
xxx.  6)  could  be  disallowed  by  her  father.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  sell  her  in  slavery  to  a  foreigner  (Ex. 
xxi.  8).  To  this  the  Ilalakah  adds  the  further  re¬ 
striction  that  the  buyer  must  not  be  related  to 
her  in  any  of  the  degrees  in  which  intermarriage 
is  forbidden  (Maimonides,  “Tad,”  ‘Abadim,  iv.  4). 

The  father’s  right  to  punish  his  children  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  rabbinical  authorities  to  minor  children. 
For  the  beating  of  a  grown-up  son  he  is  liable  to  be 
put  under  the  ban  (M.  K.  17a).  Even  minor  children 
must  not  be  chastised  in  a  manner  or  degree  so  as 
to  deaden  their  self-respect  (“  Yad,”  Mamrim,  vi.  8). 
The  father  may  not  exact  obedience  from  his  chil¬ 
dren  if  he  therebjr  requires  them  to  do  anything 
which  is  against  the  law  (B.  M.  ii.  10). 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  support  his  children 
after  they  have  been  weaned  by  the  mother — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of 
Duties.  Uslia  (2d  century)  at  least  up  to  the 
third  year;  but  according  to  a  later 
ruling,  up  to  the  sixth  year,  even  if  they  have 
property.  From  that  age  on  the  father  can  be  held 
to  support  them  only  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
could  be  held  to  contribute  to  charity  (Ket  49b, 
65b;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Ebeu  ha-‘Ezer,  71;  ib.  Yoreh 
De‘ali,  250).  The  father  is  also  obliged  to  circum¬ 
cise  and  redeem  his  son,  to  give  him  an  education, 
to  teach  him  a  trade  (according  to  some,  even  the 
art  of  swimming),  to  secure  him  a  wife,  etc.  (Tosef., 
Kid.  i.  11;  Mek.  to  Ex.  xiii.  11;  Kid.  29a,  b;  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  245,  260,  305).  See  Abba  In  Theology; 
Adoption ;  Child;  Daughter  in  Jewish  Law; 
Education;  Family  and  Family  Life;  Mar¬ 
riage;  Mother;  Parents;  Vows. 
s.  s.  C.  L. 

FATTORI  (Sindachi,  Gonfalonieri,  Fattori 
del  Ghetto,  D’OIDE)  :  The  executive  body  of  the 
Roman  community,  consisting  of  three  persons 
elected  for  one,  later  for  one-half,  3rear,  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  community.  They  called  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  community ;  their  consent  was  necessaiy 
in  cases  of  excommunication ;  they  controlled  the 
treasurer,  who  could  make  no  payments  except  on 
their  order.  They  were  aided  by  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  community;  they  reported  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  every  three  months,  and  rendered  an  account 
at  the  end  of  their ‘term  of  office.  The  community 
was  represented  by  them  at  the  Vatican,  which  held 
them  personally  responsible.  Tims  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned  when  a  Jew  escaped  punishment  by  flight. 
At  least  one  fattore,  in  addition  to  the  rabbi,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  part  in  the  carnival  homage  to  a  sen¬ 
ator,  and  to  be  present  during  the  Sabbath  sermons 
for  converts.  An}'  attempt  to  slum  this  burdensome 
and  costly  office  was  punished  by  a  fine  and  sub¬ 
sequently  refusal  to  fill  it  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  office  probably  existed  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  although  its  functions  can  not  be  traced 
definitely  beyond  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bibliography  :  Vogel  stein  and  Rieger.  Gcsch.  rtcr  Juclcn  in 
Rom ,  i.  263,  343;  ii.  128,  311,  319-328,  393;  Berliner,  Gcsch.  der 
Juclen  in  Rom ,  ii.  32,  72;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  509,  513;  Rodoca- 
nachi,  Le  Saint  Si  eye  et  les  Juifa ,  pp.  78  ct  seq.;  Samuel  Ka- 


lai,  SmDu/  'iDDL’D  nr,  p.  40a,  No.  54;  compare  Gudemanu 
Gcsch .  dcs  Erzichungswescnsund  der  Kultur  derJuden  in 
Italian ,  p.  308. 

G-  II.  V. 


FAUDEL-BHILLIPS,  SIR  GEORGE, 
BART. :  Lord  mayor  of  London  (1896-97) ;  second 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips;  bom  in  1840. 
George  Phillips,  who  derived  the  name  of  Faudel 
from  his  uncle,  was  educated  at  University  College 
School,  completing  Lis  studies  iu  Berlin  and  Paris. 
He  then  entered  his  father’s  business.  In  1867  he 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses  Levy, 
the  proprietor  of  the  “Daily  Telegraph,”  and 
sister  of  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  its  present  chief  pro¬ 
prietor.  His  sister  Sarah  is  the  Lady  Pirbright.  He 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  Loudon  and  Middlesex 
( 1884  -  85) ;  succeeded 
his  father  as  alderman 
|  of  the  ward  of  Far  ring  - 
don  Within  (1888); 
and  became  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Honorable 
Irish  Society  (1894). 

The  following  year  he 
was  created  high  sher¬ 
iff  of  the  county  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  1896  lie  be¬ 
came  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London. 

As  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  Faudel- 
Pliillips  received 
Queen  Victoria  at  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee  thanks¬ 
giving  service  which 
was  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  subsequently 
at  the  Mansion  House.  His  year  of  office  was  one 
of  remarkable  philanthropy.  He  raised  funds 
which  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £1,000,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  famine  in  India  and  for  other  char¬ 
itable  objects.  He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  when  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  India,  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Empire.  He  also  received  numerous  foreign 
decorations.  He  holds  many  municipal  and  charita¬ 
ble  offices  in  connection  with  the  city  of  London. 

Sir  George  Faudel -Phillips  has  served  the  Jewish 
community  as  president  of  the  Jews’  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish 
Blind.  The  former  institution  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tenary  during  his  mayoralty. 


Sir  George  Faudel-Pliillips, 
G.  C.  S.  I. 


Bibliography  :  Young  Israel ,  1897 ;  Who's  Who,  1902. 
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FAULT  (niJWS)  :  Harmful  neglect  of  duty. 
The  “  culpa  ”  of  Roman  law  is  treated  to  some 
extent  under  the  heads  of  Accident  and  Bail¬ 
ments,  the  former  dealing  with  torts  arising  from 
lack  of  care,  the  latter  with  the  loss  of  goods  or 
animals  through  the  lack  of  care  or  the  dishonesty 
(“dolus”)  of  the  keeper. 

Another  important  branch  of  fault  or  culpa  arises 
where  men  entrusted  with  material  to  work  up,  or 
with  implements  to  repair,  do  their  task  badly,  or 
disregard  the  instructions  of  the  owner,  or  injure  the 
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Fault  in 
Work¬ 
manship. 


things  entrusted  to  them.  The  principles  governing 
this  branch  are  briefly  laid  down  in  the  Mishnali  (13. 

Iv.  ix.  3,  4):  “If  one  has  given  [anything]  to  me¬ 
chanics ’to  repair,  and  they  have  ruined  [it]  they 
must  make  compensation.  If  a  wagon,  a  chest,  a 
platform,  has  been  given  to  a  caipen- 
ter  to  repair,  and  he  has  ruined  it,  he  is 
held  responsible.  And  the  mason  who 
has  undertaken  to  take  down  a  wall, 
and  in  doing  so  breaks  the  stones,  or 
does  damage,  is  likewise  responsible.  [If]  lie  was 
t-tnrin <r  down  on  one  side,  and  it  fell  onanotliei  side, 
lie  is  lice  from  liability ;  but  if  [it  fell]  from  his 
stroke  he  is  liable.  When  one  gives  wool  to  a  dyer 
•md  the  kettle  burns  it,  the  dyer  must  pay  the  price 
of  the  wool.  If  he  dyes  it  [so  that  it  looks]  ugly, 
then  if  the  improvement  is  greater  than  the  outlai , 
[the  owner]  pays  the  amount  expended ;  if  the  outlay 
is  o-reater  than  the  improvement,  lie  gives  the  work¬ 
man  the  value  of  the  improvement.  [If  lie  gives  him 
wo  oil  to  dye  black,  ami  he  dyes  it  red,  or  red  and  lie 
dves  it  black,  R.  Heir  says  lie  [the  dyer]  gives  him 
the  price  of  the  wool,  [keeping  the  dyed  wool].  K. 
Judah  [whose  opinion  prevails]  says:  If  the  im¬ 
provement  is  greater  than  the  outlay,  lie  [the  owner] 
pa  vs  him  [the  dyer]  the  outlay ;  if  the  outlay  is 
greater  than  the  improvement,  he  gives  the  worth 

of  the  latter.”  ,  , 

The  Gemara  ad  locum  (B.  K.  98b-102a),  comment- 
in  o’  on  these  two  sections,  discusses  mainly  the 
uuestion  whether  the  workman,  by  making  a  change 
in  the  object  on  which  lie  is  working,  acquires  title 
thereto  and  how  this  would  affect  the  measure  of 
his  liability;  but  the  Halakah  is  against  the  view 
>of  a  change  of  title.  , 

Maimonides,  in  “Tad,”  Sekirut,  x.  4.  and  Hobel 
u-Mazzik,  vj,  n(  states  the  law  almost  in  the  'voids 
,y  the  Mislmah;  adding  to  it  for  greater  clearness  a 
few  words  from  the  Talmud:  “  Whether  the  owner 
1ms  given  to  the  mechanic  the  wagon,  etc.,  to  put  a 
nail  in  [that  is,  to  make  a  slight  repair],  or  lias  given 
him  the  timber  to  make  the  wagon,  etc.,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  if  he  breaks  the  wagon,  etc.,  must  pay  the 
value  of  the  wagon  [of  course  deducting  his  wages 
and  outlays].”  To  the  case  of  the  dyer,  Maimonides 
adds:  “  Or  if  he  gives  timber  to  a  mechanic  to  make 
a  chair,  and  he  makes  a  bad  one,  or  makes  a  bench, 
he  must  pay  for  a  good  .chair.  And  as  the  workman 
does  not  acquire  the  ownership  by  change  in  the 
material,  the  employer  eau  not  say,  ‘  Let  him  pay 
me  for  my  timber  or  my  wool  ’ ;  nor  can  the  me¬ 
chanic  clear  himself  by  offering  to  pay  the  price  of 

the  material.”  _  .  0  /nni  v 

A  baraita  in  the  discussions  on  B.  Iy.  ix.  6  (JJb) 
takes  up  the  workman’s  liability  for  lack  of  skill: 
"If  one  gives  wheat  out  to  grind,  and  [the  miller] 
does  not  holt  it,  but  turns  it  into  coarse  meal  and 
bran ;  flour  to  a  baker,  and  he  makes  it  into  flat 
loaves;  a  beast  to  the  slaughterer,  and 
he  makes  a  carcass  of  it  [kills  it  in 
an  unlawful  way],  the  workman  is 
liable,  because  he  is  a  taker  of  hire. 
Maimonides  quotes  this  {ib.  x.  5), 
and,  following  the  reasoning  of  the  Talmud  adds: 
“  Hence,  if  the  slaughterer  was  an  expert  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  without  reward,  lie  is  free  from  liability;  but 
Y.  —23 
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if  not  an  expert,  though  he  did  it  for  nothing,  he  is 
liable  Thus,  if  I  show  a  coin  to  a  hanker  who  is 
well  posted,  and  lie  tells  me  it  is  good,  whereas  it 
is  had,  but  charges  me  nothing,  he  is  not  liable  for 
the  loss.  But  if  he  is  not  posted  he  is  liable,  though 
he  acted  for  nothing;  for  I  ought  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  a  banker’s  opinion.  And  so  in  like  matters. 
There  is  in  modern  law  a  similar  rule,  that  a  quack 
is  liable  for  mistakes  in  medical  treatment,  where 
a  regular  physician  would  not  be  liable. 

In  referring  to  the  mason  who  does  harm  while 
taking  down  a  wall  (“Yad,”  Hobel,  vi.  11),  Mai¬ 
monides  couples  with  him  the  smith  who  stai  ts  a 
fire  by  sparks  from  his  hammer ;  for  a  human  being, 
he  says,  is  always  “  forewarned,”  whether  he  acts 
wilfully  or  unwittingl}',  asleep  or  awake  (see  Ac¬ 
cident). 

Another  rule  connected  with  fault  on  the  pait  ot 
workmen  entrusted  with  material  or  goods  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Mislmah  (B.  M.  vi.  6):  “All  mechanics 
are  keepers  for  hire  [and  liable  for  loss  or  damage 
as  such] ;  but  all  of  them,  when  they  say,  ‘  Take  thy 
o-oods  and  give  me  my  money,  ’  become  gratuitous 
keepers.  When  [the  owner]  says,  ‘  Keep  this  for  me 
[to-day]  and  I  will  keep  for  you  to-morrow,’  he  is  a 
hired  keeper.  [If  the  owner  says],  ‘Keep  for  me, 
and  he  answers,  ‘It  lies  with  me,  [he  becomes]  a 
gratuitous  keeper.”  R.  Huna,  in  the  Talmud  on 
this  section,  adds:  “If  he  says,  ‘It  lies  before  thee,, 
the  mechanic  is  no  longer  even  a  gratuitous  keepei 
(B.  M.  81b).  And  Maimonides  (“  Yad,”  Sekirut,  eh. 
x.)  gives  these  propositions  as  the  Halakah. 

The  following  case,  however,  of  acting  outside 
the  line  of  strict  law  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  though  it  is  not  noted  by  the  codifiers  : 

It  happened  to  Rabba  bar  bar  Hanah  (others  read 
“bar  Ral)  Hunah”)  that  the  porters  broke  a  cask 
of  wine  belonging  to  him.  Then  he  took  away  their 
clothes  in  compensation.  They  went  to  Rah  and 
complained.  Whereupon  he  said  “  Rabba  return 
them  their  clothes.”  The  latter  asked,  “Is tills  1 the 
law?”  Rab  said,  “Yes;  as  it  is  said,  That  thou 
mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  the  good  ones  ’  (Prov.  n. 
20)  ”  He  returned  their  clothes.  Then  the  porters 
said  to  Rab,  “  We  are  poor  and  labor  the  whole  day  , 
and  now  we  are  hungry  and  have  nothing.'  Rab 
then  said  to  Rabba,  “  Go  and  pay  them  their  wages. 
Rabba  asked  again,  “Is  this  the  law/  Ra;b 
plied,  “Yes;  as  it  is  said,  ‘And  keep  the  paths  of 

the  righteous  (B.  M.  83a).  . 

As  to  a  pawning  of  the  finished  commodity,  and 
the  pawnee’s  liability  for  a  loss,  see  Pledges.  ^ 

PAYER,  LADISLATJS :  Hungarian  jurist; 
born  at  Kecskeme  in  1842.  In  1870  he  received  the 
decree  of  doctor  of  law,  three  years  later  becoming 
prfvat-docent  at  the  University  of  Budapest.  In 
1886  be  became  professor  of  criminal  law,  which 
position  he  still  occupies.  He  founded  the  uni¬ 
versity  seminary  for  penal  law.  He  wrote  _  Bun  - 
vtidi  Eljarasunk  Reformjakoz”  (1884);  Bunvadi 
Eljaras  a  Torveny  Szekek  Eliitt”  (188o),  Aila- 
gvar  Biinvadi  Eljaras  mai  Ervenyeben  (188,  , 
“Blinttgyi  Esetek  Seminariumi  Hasznalatra  (Wl). 
“  Tanuimany ok  a  Biintetbjog  es  a  Biinvadi  Eljaras 
I  Korebol”  (1894).  He  edited  tlie  “Magyar  rliemib 
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(1870-80)  and  tlie  “  Jogtudomanyi  Kozlony  ”  (since 
1880).  Fayer  is  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Jurists,  and  a  corresponding  member  (elected 
1894)  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
has  published  several  scientific  works. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyei,  Magyar  Irak  Tara,  iv. 

s.  L.  v. 

FAY  YUM.  See  Egypt. 

FAYYUMI,  AL-.  See  Saadi  a  ben  Joseph  Gaox. 

FAYYUMI,  NATHANAEL  AL- :  Talmudic 
scholar  and  philosopher;  flourished  in  Yemen  about 
the  middle  of  the  twel  fth  century.  He  wrote  a  phil¬ 
osophical  work  in  Jiukeo- Arabic,  called  “Bustan  al- 
‘Ukul,”  which  he  divided  into  seven  parts:  (1)  the 
unity  of  God,  (2)  man  as  a  microcosm,  (3)  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  obedience  to  God,  (4)  repentance,  (5)  trust 
in  God,  (6)  excellencies  of  the  Messiah,  (7)  the  future 
life.  The  author  quotes  Saadia,  Baliya  ben  Joseph, 
Solomon  ha-Katon,  and  Judah  ha-Levi,  speaking  of 
the  last  two  as  men  of  his  time.  R.  Gottheil  sup¬ 
poses  that  this  Nathanael  was  the  father  of  R.  Jacob 
b.  Nathanael  al-Fayyumi,  who  corresponded  with 
Maimonides  about  a  certain  pseudo-Messiah,  and  to 
whom  Maimonides  addressed  the  “  Iggeret  Teman  ” ; 
but  Steinschneider  declares  this  identification  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Bibliography:  R.  Gottheil,  in  Steinschneulcr  Festschrift , 
pp.  144  ct  seq.;  Steinschneider,  in  J.  Q.  R.  x.  522;  idem,  A  fa- 
bisclie  Literatur  tier  Judcn ,  §  147. 

s-  s.  M.  Sel. 

FEAR  OF  GOD  (Vh  TOY,  DVI^K  TOY):  The  He¬ 
brew  equivalent  of  “  religion.  ”  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  religion,  morality,  and  wisdom,  and  is  productive 
of  material  prosperity  and  well-being.  Who  fears 
God  will  refrain  from  doing  the  things  that  would 
be  displeasing  to  Him,  the  things  that  would  make 
himself  unworthy  of  God ’s  regard.  Fear  of  God  does 
not  make  men  shrink  from  Him  as  one  would  from 
a  tyrant  or  a  wild  beast ;  it  draws  them  nearer  to 
Him  and  fills  them  with  reverential  awe.  That  fear 
which  is  merely  self-regarding  is  unworthy  of  a 
child  of  God.  The  difference  between  fear  of  God 
and  fear  of  man  is  contrasted  in  Isa.  viii.  12-13: 

“  Call  ye  not  conspiracy  all  that  this  people  calls 
conspiracy,  and  that  which  they  fear,  fear  not  ye, 
neither  count  it  worthy  of  dread.  Yiiwii  Sabaoth, 
Him  count  ye  holy ;  let  Him  be  }^our  fear;  let  Him 
be  your  dread  ”  (Hebr.). 

Fear  of  God  is  identical  with  love  and  service. 
“And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  Yhwii  thy  God  re¬ 
quire  of  thee  but  to  fear  Yiiwii  thy  God,  to  walk 
in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve 
Titwii  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul?”  (Deut.  x.  12).  “Thou  shalt  fear  Yhwii  thy 
God  and  Him  shalt  thou  serve  ”  (Deut.  vi.  13,  Hebr.) 
in  acts  of  public  devotion,  the  spontaneous  outcome  j 
of  sincere  reverence  (Ex.  xxiii.  25;  Deut.  x.  12,  xi. 

13,  xiii.  4;  comp.  Job  xv.  4). 

Fear  of  God  implies  hatred  of  evil  and  wrong, 
and  makes  for  righteousness  and  peace.  “Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God”  (Lev 
xix.  14). 

When  Abimelech  upbraids  Abraham  for  having 
told  him  that  Sarah  was  his  (Abraham’s)  sister. 


Abraham  excuses  himself  by  saying:  “I  thought 
surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place;  and  they 
will  slay  me  for  my  wife’s  sake”  (Gen.  xx.  n . 
comp.  xlii.  18).  Of  Job  it  is  said  that  he  was  “per¬ 
fect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and  es¬ 
chewed  evil”  (Job  i.  1;  comp.  Ex.  i.  17;  Prov.  ifi. 
7,  viii.  13).  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  driveth  away 
sins”  (Eeclus.  [Sirach]  i.  21).  J 

There  exists  an  intimate  relation  between  fear  of 
God  and  wisdom.  The  wise  man  knows  how  to 
value,  while  the  fool  despises,  the  fear  of  God.  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  asserts  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (xii.  13).  “  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 

beginningof  wisdom”  (Ps.  cxi.  10;  Eeclus.  [Sirach] 
i.  18).  Trust  in  God  overcomes  all  fear  and  is  a 
protection  in  time  of  danger.  “Fear  not,  Abram; 
I  am  thy  shield  ”  (Gen.  xv.  2).  “Except  tlie  God  of 
my  father  Abram,  He  whom  Isaac  feared,  had  been 
with  me,  surely  now  hadst  thou  sent  me  away 
empty”  (Gen.  xxxi.  42).  “I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me”  (Ps.  xxiii.  4;  comp.  cxii.  7). 

The  fear  of  God  is  practical  wisdom,  productive 
of  blessings  in  life  and  death.  Thus  long  life  is 
promised  to  him  who  fears  Yiiwii  and  keeps  Ilis 
laws  and  statutes  (Deut.  vi.  2 ;  Yoma  ix. ;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  1-2;  Eeclus.  [Sirach]  i.  1  let  seq. ;  Prov.  xiv. 
27).  Blessings  come  not  only  to  him  who  fears  God, 
but  also  to  his  posterity  (Jer.  xxxii.  39).  Gratitude 
for  help  and  deliverance  from  danger  leads  naturally 
to  fear  of  God  (Ex.  xiv.  31;  I  Sam.  xii.  24). 

Fear  of  God  may  also  be  dread  of  God’s  punish¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  sin  and  shame.  Thus  Adam 
was  afraid  to  meet  God  because  he  was  naked  (Gen. 
iii.  10).  Job  feels  “  the  terrors  of  God  ” ;  and  of  the 
wicked  it  is  said:  “Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as 
waters”  (Job  vi.  4,  xxvii.  20).  At  times  fear  is  in¬ 
flicted  by  God  as  punishment  for  man’s  disobedi¬ 
ence  (Deut.  xxviii.  66;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  17). 

In  the  Talmud  the  conception  of  the  fear  of  God 
(“mora  shamayim”)  is  similar  to  that  in  Scripture, 
Antigonus  of  Soko  used  to  say:  “Be  not  like 
slaves  that  serve  their  master  to  receive  a  reward; 
be  like  those  that  serve  their  master  without  regard 
to  reward,  and  let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you  ” 
(Abot  i.  3).  “  Everything  is  in  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
except  the  fear  of  Heaven”  (Meg.  25a;  Ber.  33b). 

“  He  who  has  the  Torah  without  the  fear  of  God  is 
like  a  treasurer  who  has  the  keys  to  the  inner  treas 
ure,  but  not  to  the  outer ;  how  then  can  he  reach 
the  inner?”  (Sliab.  31b).  “He  who  fears  God  may 
be  likened  to  the  wise  artisan  who  keeps  his  tools 
always  ready  for  work  ”  (Ab.  R.  N.  xii.). 
e.  c.  A.  G. 

FEAR  OF  MAN  (TOD,  .YYK,  TOY,  KY») : 

Respect  of  parents  is  especially  enjoined  by  both 
Scripture  and  Talmud  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Deut.  v.  16). 
The  Talmud  makes  reverence  for  parents  equal 
in  importance  to  reverence  for  God  (Kid.  30b), 
for  parents  are  God’s  representatives  on  earth 
(Kid.  31a).  There  were  special  reasons  for  the 
cultivation  of  reverence  for  parents  in  ancient  Is¬ 
rael.  The  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  order  and  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  was  extremely  simple.  Tlie  fam¬ 
ily  was  the  basis  of  the  national  polity,  and  parents 
were  virtually  magistrates.  Resolute  assertion  of 
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the  authority  of  the  parent  was  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  state.  “  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his 
mother  and  his  father”  (Lev.  xix.  3).  He  who 
smote  or  cursed  his  parent  was  put  to  death  by  judi¬ 
cial  authority  (Ex.  xxi.  15-17;  comp.  Prov.  xx.  20). 
Death  was  also  meted  out  to  the  stubborn,  rebel¬ 
lious,  or  gluttonous  son  who  would  not  obey  the 
voice  of  his  father  or  mother,  even  though  they  had 
chastened  him  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 

Respect  is  also  enjoined  for  the  aged,  for  the 
learned,  and  for  constituted  authorities.  “  Honor  the 
face  of  the  old  man”  (Lev.  xix.  32).  “The  fear  of 
thy  teacher  is  as  the  fear  of  Heaven  ”  (Abotiv.  17b). 
“Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  judges  nor  curse  a  ruler 
of  thy  people ”  (Ex.  xxii.  28,  Hebr.).  “Pray  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  since  but  for  the  fear  thereof 
we  had  swallowed  up  each  his  neighbor  alive” 
(Abotiii.  2;  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  7).  “As  the  big  fish 
swallow  the  little  ones,  so  it  would  be  among  men 
were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  government  ”  (‘ Ab.  Zarah 
iv. ;  comp.  Zeb.  xix.). 

Fear  is  looked  upon  as  unmanly,  and  is  rebuked 
in  Scripture.  Thus  the  faint-hearted  of  an  army 
were  allowed  to  return  home  lest  their  presence 
should  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  other 
soldiers  (Deut.  xx.  8;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  11).  “I  will 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ”  (Prov.  i.  26).  “  And 

it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  who  fleeth  from  the 
noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit  ”  (Isa.  xxiv. 
18).  Fear  is  unmanly  because  it  shows  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  God  (see  Courage).  Thus  the  judges  are 
admonished:  “Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judg¬ 
ment;  ...  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man,  for  the  judgment  is  God’s  ”  (Deut.  i.  17;  comp, 
xvi,  19). 

Fear  is  a  natural  consequence  of  an  accusing 
conscience.  Thus  Cain  fears  man  because  lie  is  an 
outlaw  and  God’s  curse  rests  upon  him  (Gen,  iv.  12). 
“  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  ”  (Prov. 
x.xviii.  1).  “The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come 
upon  him”  {ib.  x.  24;  comp.  Job  xxxix.  22). 

e.  c.  A.  G. 

FEASTS.  See  Festivals. 

FEDER,  TOBIAS  GUT MAN N :  Polish  poet 
and  grammarian,  born  at  Przedborz  about  1760; 
died  at  Tarnopol,  Galicia,  1817.  He  followed  in 
turn  the  professions  of  preacher,  proof -reader,  can¬ 
tor,  and  teacher  (1780). 

Feder  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Elijah  Wilna,  and, 
like  him,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Hasidism  and  mysti¬ 
cism.  As  a  grammarian  he  was  looked  upon  by  J. 
S.  Biek  as  the  successor  of  Ben  Ze’eb  (“Kerem 
Ilemed,”  i.  96).  As  a  writer  of  polemics  his  satire 
was  keen  and  biting ;  his  humor  was  original ;  and  his 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Zoliar  was  excellent. 

Feder  wrote  the  following  works:  “Ba}rit  Ne’e- 
man,”  an  ethical  treatise  on  truth,  Berlin,  1794 
(Fiirst,  “Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  349,  mentions  also  a  Hebrew 
grammar  by  Feder  bearing  this  title,  but  he  seems 
to  be  incorrect  in  this);  “Kol  Nelii,”  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Elijah  Wilna,  Warsaw,  1798; 
His  Works.  “Lahat  ha-ilereb,”  attack  on  modern 
Biblical  criticism  directed  against  A. 
Wolfsohn  and  J.  Satanov,  Byelostok,  1804;  “Me- 
basser  Tob,”  introduction  to  Hebrew  grammar,  with 


a  criticism  of  the  Masorah  commentary  “Menorat 
Shelomoh,”  by  Rabbi  Phoebus  of  Dubrovno,  Mohi- 
lev,  1804 ;  “  Kol  Simhah  we-Sason,”  a  song  of  triumph 
written  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Berdychev 
on  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Russia,  Berdychev, 
1814;  “Hazlahat  Alexander,”  an  ode  to  Alexander 
I.  of  Russia,  after  the  departure  of  the  French  from 
Russian  territory,  ib.  1814;  “Kol  Mehazezim,”  a 
satire  against  M.  Levin  (Satanov),  who  translated 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  into  Judseo-German,  ib.  1816; 
2ded.,  with  introduction  and  biography  by  A.  M. 
Mohr,  Lemberg,  1853;  “Zemir  ‘Arizim,”  a  satirical 
polemic  against  the  Hasidinr  and  their  miracle-work¬ 
ing  rabbis;  “Shem  u-She’erit,”  literary  epistles  and 
poems,  edited  by  Abraham  Gottlober,  Lemberg, 
1877 ;  “Zoliar  Hadash  le-Purim,”  humorous  parody 
for  Purim  in  the  language  of  the  Zohar,  in  “  Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,”  iii.  1-15. 

Bibliography  :  A.  Gottlober,  introduction  to  Shem  u-She'erit ; 

Mohr,  introduction  to  Kol  Mehazezim ,  Lemberg,  1853 :  Gratz, 

Geseh.  xi.  548,  note  ii.,  2;  Fiirst,  'Bibl.  Jud.  i.  277,  278,  349; 

Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  81-82. 

H.  R.  A.  R. 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  ZION¬ 
ISTS  :  Zionist  association  organized  in  1897  under 
the  name  of  “Federation  of  Zionist  Societies  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity.”  It  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  by  absorbing  societies  outside  New  York, 
and  on  July  4,  1898,  a  convention  was  held  in  New 
York,  the  result  of  which  was  the  founding  of  a 
national  organization  under  the  name  of  “Federa¬ 
tion  of  American  Zionists,”  incorporated  by  the  New 
York  state  legislature  (1902,  cli.  102).  The  number 
of  societies  originally  enrolled  in  the  federation  was 
twenty-four,  comprising,  approximately,  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,000.  At  the  convention  held  in  Boston, 
May,  1901,  the  secretary’s  report  showed  152  en¬ 
rolled  societies,  with  a  membership  of  8,000. 

The  federation,  from  its  New  York  headquarters, 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine  under  the  name  of 
“The  Maccabean,”  founded  Oct.,  1902.  It  has  pub¬ 
lished  also  the  following  pamphlets :  Richard  Gott- 
heil,  “  The  Aims  of  Zionism  ” ;  Herbert  Bentwich, 
“The  Progress  of  Zionism”;  Rebecca  Altman, 
“  George  Eliot  as  a  Zionist  ” ;  Emma  Lazarus,  “  An 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews”;  A.  Tannenbaum,  “Juda¬ 
ism  and  Zionism.  ”  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil  has  held 
the  office  of  president  since  the  organization  of  the 
federation,  and  the  successive  secretaries  have  been 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  Isidore  D.  Morrison,  and  Jacob  de 
Haas.  It  has  a  subfederation  for  the  Western  States 
under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Zion,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago. 

a.  I.  D.  M. 

FEE  :  A  payment  for  service  done  or  to  be  done, 
usually  for  professional  or  special  services,  the 
amount  being  usually  fixed  by  law  or  custom.  The 
duties  discharged  by  the  Levites  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  and,  afterward,  of  the 
Temple  were  compensated  by  the  tithes  of  Israel. 
The  priests  in  their  turn  received  a  tithe  of  the  income 
of  the  Levites,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gratuities 
known  under  the  name  of  “  the  twenty -four  gifts  of 
the  priesthood  ”  (Tosef.,  Hallali,  ii. ;  “  Arucli  Comple- 
tum,”  s.v.  Samuel  took  naught  of  an}r  man’s 

hand  (I  Sam.  xii.  4).  Elisha  refused  to  accept  any- 
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thing*  from  Naaman,  tlie  Syrian  captain,  for  curing 
his  leprosy,  and  cursed  Gehazi  for  taking  a  gift 
(II  Kings  v.  1(5-27),  Yet  Elisha  did  not  object  to  the 
furnished  chamber  prepared  by  the  Sliunammite; 
from  which  the  Talmud  deduces  that  one  may  ac¬ 
cept  a  gratuity,  although  the  prophet  Samuel  taught 
otherwise  by  carrying  his  household  with  him 
whenever  he  traveled  (Ber.  10b)  so  as  not  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  others. 

The  learned  professions  were  not  strictly  delined 
in  Talmudic  times,  and  the  Rabbis  treated  the  laws 
pertaining  to  them  under  the  laws  of  master  and 
servant.  While  a  learned  man  need  not  reject  a  favor 
or  benefit,  he  must  not  demand  payment  for  teaching 
the  Law.  Moses  said :  “  Behold  I  have  taught  you 
statutes  and  judgments  even  as  the  Lord  my  God 
commanded  me ”  (Dent.  iv.  5).  All  must  follow  the 
example  of  God  and  of  Moses  and 
Teachers,  teach  without  reward.  However,  a 
primary -school  teacher  may  charge 
for  taking  care  of  children,  or  for  instruction  in 
the  accents  and  the  division  of  verses  (B.  B.  37a). 
Maimonides  allows  the  customary  price  for  teaching 
the  Scriptures,  but  not  for  the  common  law (“  Yad,” 
Talmud  Torah,  i.  7;  compare  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh 
De‘ah,  246).  Nevertheless,  the  student  must  hire 
a  teacher,  even  if  he  can  not  obtain  free  tuition,  as 
the  Proverbs  say:  “Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not” 
(xxiii.  23).  R.  Zadok  said:  “Make  not  the  Law  thy 
hoe  .  .  .  for  whoever  derives  a  benefit  of  the  Law 
loses  his  life  in  the  world  to  come  ”  (Abot.  iv.).  R. 
Tarphon,  accused  of  theft  and  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  saved  himself  by  revealing 
his  identity ;  an  act  which  he  regretted  all  his  life  as 
an  unworthy  use  of  the  respect  paid  to  him  only  as 
a  scholar.  Jonathan  b.  Amram,  a  disciple  of  Rabbi 
Judah,  would  not  make  himself  known  in  order  to 
share  in  Judah's  distribution  of  food  to  scholars  at 
a  time  of  famine,  but  begged  to  be  fed  like  a  dog  or 
a  crow  (B.  B.  8a).  In  Temple  times  teachers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  instruct  the  priests  in  the  details  of  the 
service,  and  they  received  a  stipulated  sum  from  the 
Temple  treasury  (Ket.  106a). 

The  physician,  although  frequently  looked  upon 
as  a  communal  official  (see  Health:  Laws),  seems 
not  to  have  received  any  fixed  salary, 

Phy-  but  to  have  maintained  himself  by 
sicians.  casual  fees.  The  fee  incidental  to  an 
illness  caused  by  an  assault  was  col¬ 
lected  from  the  assailant,  who  was  also  obliged  to 
make  a  further  payment  in  compensation  (see  Dam¬ 
age  ;  Tort).  The  fee  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
hired  service,  if  not  determined  previously,  wasregu- 
‘  lated  by  legal  custom  (see  Hiring  and  Letting). 

Attorneys  at  law  were  unknown  to  Jewish  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  those  who  assumed  their  functions 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Rabbis  (see 
Abot  i.  8;  comp.  Sliab.  139a).  The  attorney  who 
was  authorized  to  represent  his  principal  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  property  from  a  bailee  or  trustee 
was  regarded  as  an  agent,  and  the  principal  was 
obliged  to  pa}r  all  his  expenses  (B.  K.  70a).  There 
was  no  provision  for  his  fee,  which  was  probably 
regulated  by  the  general  customs  of  hiring  and  let¬ 
ting  (see  Attorney;  Master  and  Servant). 

The  scribes  of  the  court  of  justice  or  of  the  Tem¬ 


ple  received  an  annual  salary  (Ket.  106a;  comp. 
Sliab.  56a).  There  were,  however,  private  notaries 
who  drew  up  deeds  of  sale,  bills  of  marriage  or 
divorce,  promissory  notes,  and  other 
Notaries,  legal  documents.  They  received  a 
special  fee  for  each  service  rendered. 
The  general  principle  was  that  the  party  to  whose 
advantage  the  transaction  was  presumably  made 
should  pay  the  scribe’s  fee.  Thus  the  borrower 
paid  the  fee  for  the  preparation  of  a  promissory 
note,  the  buyer  for  the  deed  of  sale,  the  hirer  or 
tenant  for  the  lease,  and  the  bridegroom  for  the 
engagement  or  marriage  contract.  The  fee  for  doc¬ 
uments  prepared  in  connection  with  the  litigation  of 
a  case  that  came  up  in  court  was  divided  equally 
between  the  litigants  (B.  B.  167b;  Maimonides, 
“  Yad,”  Mai  well,  xxiv.  2). 

The  judge  was  forbidden  to  take  an}r  fee  for  ren¬ 
dering  judgment;  the  decisions  of  a  judge  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  payment  should  be  considered  void  (Bek. 
29a).  The  rendering  of  judgment  was  regarded  by 
the  Rabbis  as  teaching  the  Law,  for 
Judges.  which  no  pa}rment  might  be  accepted. 

But  a  judge  was  permitted  to  demand 
payment  for  loss  of  time,  which  payment  was  shared 
equally  by  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Thus  Kama,  a 
justice  of  Babylonia,  accepted  a  zuz  from  both  the 
complainant  and  the  defendant,  explaining  that  he 
merely  took  his  usual  fee  as  a  connoisseur  of  wine. 
Another  justice,  R,  Iluna,  when  the  litigants  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  said:  “Pay  me  for  the  hire  of  a 
man  to  irrigate  the  field  in  my  place,  and  I  will 
sit  in  judgment”  (Ket.  105a).  Those  judges  who 
were  appointed  by  the  community  and  had  no  other 
occupation  might  take  a  salary  from  the  communal 
treasury  (see  “Yad,”  Sanhedrin,  xxiii.  5;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  9,  3).  In  Temple  times  the  magistrates  of 
Jerusalem  (DIYD  ’T’H),  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
the  public  safety,  received  an  annual  salary  from 
the  Temple  treasury  (“  terumat-ha-lishkah  ” :  Ket. 
105a).  There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  salaries 
which  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  the  city  or 
government  officials,  received. 

Later,  when  communities  chose  permanent  minis¬ 
ters,  whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  decide  questions 
of  ritual,  but  to  render  judgment  in  civil  cases,  it 
became  customary  for  both  parties  to  pay  a  fee  t  o 
the  minister  for  the  decision  rendered.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  authorities  to  this  custom,  it 
remained  in  force  and  is  still  practised.  In  the 
Orient,  however,  and  particularly  in  Jerusalem,  the 
custom  still  prevails  not  to  charge  the  litigants  any¬ 
thing.  Some  pious  and  learned  men  would  not  de¬ 
rive  benefit  from  the  Law  by  accepting  a  paying 
rabbinical  position.  Isaiah  Hurwitz  of  Safcd,  in 
his  “zawwa’ali”  (ethical  will),  admonished  his  sons 
not  to  accept  remuneration  for  any  rabbinical  posi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the 
yesliibah  (“Shelah,”  p.  183b,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1698). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acceptance  of  fees  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duran  (“Taslibaz,”  i. 
142-148),  by  the  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk  (Hoshen  Mishpat, 

9,  5),  and  by  the  glossarists,  especially  in  a  responsum 
of  Alfandari.  The  continuance  of  the  custom,  in 
spite  of  much  objection,  is  probably  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  the  rabbis  of  those  days  received  meager  sala- 
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ries,  the  fees  being  necessary  to  their  maintenance. 
The  fee  was  not  regulated  by  law  or  custom,  but 
was  left  entirely  to  the  good  will  of  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  (Hoslien  Mishpat,  9,  5;  Pi  the 
Ministers.  Tesliubah,  ad  loc. ;  Hatam  Sofer,  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat,  164;  Sliebut  Ya‘akob, 

1.  142).  Fees  were  also  given,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  many  authorities,  for  the  performance 
of  a  marriage  ceremony,  the  arrangement  of  a  di¬ 
vorce  or  a  halizah,  or  for  the  performance  of  other 
religious  functions.  The  fees  charged  for  a  divorce 
by  the  rabbis  of  Germany  were  sometimes  very  ex¬ 
orbitant  (Obadiah  de  Bertinoro  on  Bek.  iv.  6). 

.Bibliography:  Bloch,  Der  Vertracf ,  Budapest,  1893;  idem. 
Das  Politztirech  f ,  ib.  1879 ;  Amram,  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce , 
Philadelphia,  1890 ;  Farbstein,  Das  Bcclit  dcr  Unfreicn  und 
Frcicn  Arh citer,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1896. 

8.  s.  J.  H.  G.-J.  D.  E. 

FEET,  WASHING  OF.  —  Biblical  Data  : 

Since  the  Israelites,  like  all  other  Oriental  peoples, 
wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  as  they  usually 
went  barefoot  in  the  house,  frequent  washing  of  the 
feet  was  a  necessity.  Hence  among  the  Israelites 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  host  to  give  his  guest 
water  for  the  washing  of  his  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 

2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24;  Judges  xix.  21);  to  omit  this 
was  a  sign  of  marked  unfriendliness.  It  was  also 
customary  to  wash  the  feet  before  meals  and  before 
going  to  bed  (comp.  Cant.  v.  3);  to  abstain  for  a 
long  time  from  washing  them  was  a  sign  of  deep 
mourning  (II  Sam.  xix.  24).  Though  there  are  no 
ex  tant  laws  for  laymen  in  regard  to  washing  the  feet, 
such  laws  for  priests  are  given  in  Ex.  xxx.  19-21. 
There  mention  is  made  of  brazen  vessels,  placed 
between  the  Tabernacle  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offer¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  priests  had  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  on  entering  the  Tabernacle  or  before  approach¬ 
ing  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings :  hence  at  all  their 
priestly  functions.  Just  as  no  one  is  allowed  to 
approach  a  king  or  prince  without  due  preparation, 
which  includes  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
so  the  Israelite,  and  especially  the  priest,  is  forbid¬ 
den  in  liis  unclean  condition  to  approach  Yiiwii,  for 
he  who  comes  defiled  will  surely  die. 

E.  g.  ii.  W.  N. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  This  was  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  wife  was  expected  to  render  her  hus¬ 
band  (Yer.  Ket.  v.  30a);  according  to  Rab  Huna, 
it  was  one  of  the  personal  attentions  to  which  her 
husband  was  entitled,  no  matter  liow  many  maids 
she  may  have  had ;  likewise,  according  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  (Ket.  61a),  besides  preparing  his 
drink  and  bed,  the  wife  had  to  wash  her  husband's 
face  and  feet  (comp.  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Ishut, 
xxi.  3 ;  Slmlhan  ‘ Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  80,  4).  The 
priests  were  not  permitted  to  minister  unless  they 
had  performed  their  ablutions,  among  which  the 
washing  of  the  feet  is  especially  mentioned  (Zeb. 
47b).  According  to  Tosef.,  Men.  i.,  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  rub  and  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
in  the  basin  twice,  to  insure  the  proper  degree  of 
cleanliness. 

On  Sabbath  and  on  Yom  lia-Kippurim,  as  well  as 
on  TislTah  be-Ab,  certain  restrictions  were  placed  on 
washing  of  hands,  face,  and  feet.  Yet  one  who  on 
Tislfiah  be-Ab  came  from  a  journey  was  permitted 


to  wash  his  feet  (see  Lampronti,  “Pahad  Yizhak,” 
s.v.  mrm). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

FEILBOGEN,  JOSEPH :  Austrian  rabbi  ; 

bom  1784;  died  at  Strassnitz,  Moravia,  March  3, 
1869.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  successively  at  Piess- 
ling,  Pirnitz,  Kanitz,  Great  Meseritz  and  Holle- 
scliau.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  keenest  Tal¬ 
mudists  of  Moravia,  was  a  great  pilpulist,  and  wrote 
many  novelise  on  various  Talmudic  treatises.  While 
at  Great  Meseritz  lie  was  the  teacher  of  Isaac  Hirsch 
Weiss,  the  author  of  “  Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw.” 

Bibliography  :  TJiiiv.  Isr.  1869-70,  p.  464;  Der  Israelii ,  1869; 

I.  H.  Weiss,  Zikronothai,  p.  17. 

s.  A.  R. 

FEILCHENFELD,  GABRIEL  FABIAN ; 

German  rabbi  and  author;  born  at  Schlichtings- 
heim,  Silesia,  June  18,  1827.  He  received  his  first 
training  in  rabbinical  literature  in  Rawitscli,  the 
home  of  his  father,  and  continued  his  studies  in 
Dresden  under  his  brother-in-law,  W.  Landau,  and 
under  Zacharias  Frankel.  He  subsequently  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  from  which 
latter  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  1857.  A  year  previously  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  stall'  of  the  “Religions- 
schule”  (Sabbath-scliool)  in  Berlin.  He  filled  the 
same  office  in  Dresden  from  1857  to  1858.  In  1859 
he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Kulm,  West  Prussia;  this 
position  he  held  until  1876,  when  he  was  called  to 
Schwerin,  where  he  still  occupies  the  position  of 
“  Landesrabbiner  ”  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  He  is  principal  of  a  seminary  for 
Sabbath-scliool  teachers.  Feilchenfeld  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  “  Anleitung  zum  Religions- 
untemclit,  ”  1881;  “Ein  Systematisckes  Lehrbuch 
der  Israeli tischen  Religion,”  3d  ed.,  1900  (translated 
into  English  by  Koppolowitz,  Richmond,  Va.,  1894). 

s.  D 

FEINBERG,  SOLOMON :  Russian  financier 
and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Yurburg,  near  Kovno, 
in  1821 ;  died  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  May  21,  1S93. 
He  settled  at  Konigsberg  in  1866.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in 
the  year  1881,  Feinberg  organized  a  committee  of 
relief  for  the  Jewish  emigrants  passing  through 
Konigsberg,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  held  in 
Berlin  in  that  year.  A  year  later  Feinberg  was 
elected  by  the  Lithuanian  Jews  to  represent  them 
at  the  conference  of  Jewish  notables  summoned  by 
Alexander  III.  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Bibliography  :  Ahiasaf ,  1S93,  p.  301. 

it.  ii.  I-  ^R- 

FEINSTEIN,  ARYEH  LOB:  Russian 
scholar;  born  at  Damacliev,  near  Brest-Litovsk,  Dec. 
6,  1821 ;  died  there  Jan.  20, 1903.  Feinstein  studied 
the  Talmud  for  many  years,  and  afterward  accepted 
the  position  of  foreman  with  a  firm  at  Brest.  In  his 
commercial  transactions  with  Christian  merchants 
Feinstein  acquired  a  knowledge  of  languages,  and 
he  also  studied  the  secular  sciences.  Later  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  business  of  his  own  and  succeeded  in 
amassing  a  large  fortune. 

Feinstein  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
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affairs  of  tlie  Jewish  community;  and  has  been  for 
many  .years  its  parnas. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  “Elef 
lia-Magen,”  a  commentary  on  the  Haggadali  of 
Passover,  Warsaw,  1870;  “  Tr  Tehillah,”  a  history 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Brest-Litovsk  (in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Abraham  Marcus  Finkelstein),  ib. 

Tile  1  =  1 -w  o rfs:  _  1 1 o c  always  areUa.'L.lGs 

because  of  its  neglect  of  critical  investigation  into 
the  material  at  hand,  contains  some  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  history  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  in 
general  and  of  those  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  particular. 

Bibliogr Ar a  v :  Eisenstadt.  Dor  Rdbbanaw  we-Snferau\  p.  51, 
Warsaw,  1895  ;  Zeitlin,  BibL  Post-Men  dels.  p.  83. 

JI.  K.  I.  Bk. 

FEIS,  JACOB:  German  merchant  and  author ; 
died  on  July  7,  1900,  in  London,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  for  many  years.  He  devoted  his  literary  at¬ 
tainments  chiefly  to  rendering  some  of  the  English 
classics  into  German,  including  Tennj^son’s  “  In  Me- 
moriam  ”  and  “  GEnone,  ”  and  various  excerpts  from 
the  works  of  Buskin.  In  1884  he  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  “  Shakespeare  and  Montaigne :  An  Endeavor  to 
Explain  the  Tendency  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’  from  Allusions 
to  Contemporary  Works.  ”  It  was  designed  to  prove 
that  the  innovations  in  the  later  editions  of  “Ham¬ 
let  ”  were  directed  against  the  principles  of  the  then 
novel  philosophical  work,  “The  Essays  of  Michel 
Montaigne.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  9,  1S98;  July  13.  1900. 

J.  G.  L. 

FEISTEL,  LEVY:  French  army  officer;  born 

1789;  died  1855.  After  receiving  a  Talmudic  train¬ 

ing,  he  went  to  Mayence  in  1806,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  polytechnic  school.  He  entered  the  army, 
and  became  a  captain  of  artillery  in  1813,  and  a 
major  in  1835.  He  was  in  the  retreat  of  1848,  and 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  after  which  he 
retired  with  his  family  to  Metz. 

Bibliography  :  Arch.  Isr.  1855,  p.  445. 

s.  A.  R. 

FEIWEL  (PHOEBUS),  URI  SHRAGA  B. 
SOLOMON :  Rabbi  of  Dubrovno,  government  of 
Moliilev,  Russia,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth ;  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Wilna.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  author  of  “Minhat  Shelomoh,”  notes  on 
the  Pentateuch  (to  supplement  the  omissions  of  R. 
Jedidiah  Solomon  Raphael  Norzi  in  his  “Minhat 
Sliai  ”),  and  of  “ Menorat  Shelomoh,”  on  the Masorah. 
Both  works  appeared  together  with  “Adderet  Eli- 
yahu,”  Elijah  Wilna’s  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  (Dubrovno,  1804). 

Bibliography  ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  113; 
Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim ,  pi>.  m-CM ;  Walden,  Shew  ha- 
Gedolim  hc-Hadcish ,  part  i.  p.  114,  part  ii.  p.  47,  Warsaw,  1882. 

S-  S.  P.  Wl. 

FEKETE,  JOSEPH:  Hungarian  journalist; 
born  in  Kecskemet  Nov.  19,  1854;  studied  law  at 
Berlin  and  Leipsic.  At  the  latter  city  lie  founded 
the  critical  review  “Deutsche  Reichslaterne. ”  In 
1884  he  went  to  Budapest,  where,  together  with 
Josef  Hevesi,  he  edited  the  “Magyar  Szalon,”  a 
monthly,  of  which  he  later  (1891)  became  sole  edi¬ 
tor.  He  published  the  following  works:  “Az  Es- 


ktidtszeki  Intezmenyrol  ”  (1884) ;  “  A  Magyar  Nem- 
zet  Gazdasagi  Torfcenete”  (1887);  “Magyar  Festok 
Mutermeiben  ”  (1894) ;  etc.  Fekete  is  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Sziimyei,  Magyar  Irak  Tara ;  Pallas  Lex 

s-  M.  W.’ 

FELBERMAN,  LOTUS  :  Author  and  journal¬ 
ist  j  Dom  in  Hungary  in  in  l§§i  He  Trent  to 

England,  and  subsequently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
society  journal  “Life”  (then  owned  by  his  brother), 
of  which  he  himself  is  now  (1903)  proprietor  and 
editor.  Felberman  is  a  knight  of  the  Austrian  Im¬ 
perial  Order  of  Franz  Josef,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Geographical  Society,  etc.  He  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Franz  Josef  Shelter  Fund  of  London,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
J  of  Home  Industries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Commission  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900.  His  publications  include ;  “  Hungary  and  Its 
People  ” ;  “  The  Puszta  ” ;  “  Ancestors  of  Our  Future 
Queen  ”  (a  family  history  of  the  Duke  of  Teck) ;  and 
“  Gipsy  Czinka’s  Prophecy.  ”  Felberman  has  trans¬ 
lated  several  of  Jokai’s  romances. 

Bibliography  :  Jacobs,  Jewish  Year  Book ,  1899-1900. 

J.  T.  Se. 

FELD,  JULIES:  Rumanian  artist;  born  at 
Botuscliany,  Rumania,  June  21,  1871.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  France  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  under  Delaunay,  Bonnat,  and  Gerdme. 
He  quickly  made  his  mark  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  has  painted  portraits,  among  many  others,  of 
Zadoc  Kahn  and  Prince  Kaiimaki.  Feld  lias  also 
established  a  reputation  as  a  decorator.  For  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  he  painted  four  panels 
for  the  Palais  de  la  Femme;  “Le  Champagne,” 
“LaBiere,”  “Le  Chocolat,”  and  “La  Liqueur.” 

Among  Feld’s  pictures  are  “La  Morte  de  Cleo- 
patre,”  “La  Renonciation  de  Saint  Pierre,”  and 
“Rebecca  Donnant  a  Boire  a  Eliezer.” 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Dictionnairc  National. 
s-  V.  E. 

FELD  (ROSENFELD),  SIGMUND:  Hun¬ 
garian  actor  and  theatrical  manager ;  born  at  Spacza, 
Hungaiy,  1849.  In  1867  he  appeared  at  the  Josef- 
stiidter  Theater  in  Vienna.  He  studied  in  various 
German  theaters  on  an  allowance  given  him  by 
Heinrich  Laube,  who  in  1872  engaged  him  for  the 
Vienna  Stadttheater.  In  1874  Feld  went  to  the 
Deutsches  Theater  at  Budapest,  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  in  character  roles.  In  1876  he  was 
made  director  of  the  summer  theater  in  the  Stadt- 
waldchen,  producing  plays  in  German  and  in  Hun¬ 
garian.  His  principal  creation  is  the  part  of  the 
pastor  in  Anzengruber’s  “Dor  Pfarror  von  Kirch 
fold.  ”  The  Hungarian  poet  E.  Madach,  and  E. 
Toth,  the  foremost  Hungarian  writer  of  national 
comedies,  were  introduced  by  Feld  to  the  German 
stage. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex.,  vii. 

s.  M.  W. 

FELDKIRCH.  See  Tyrol. 

FELDMAN,  WILHELM:  Polish  author; 
born  at  Warsaw  1868.  Since  1886  he  has  published 
the  following  works,  in  which  he  advocates  the 
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assimilation  of  the  Jews  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwell:  “ Assimilatarzy,  Sjonisci  i  Po- 
laci  ” :  “  O  Zargonie  Zydowskim  ” ;  “  Stasunek  Mic- 
kiewicza  do  Zydow”;  “  Kosciuszko  ” ;  and  “Berek 
Joselowicz.”  He  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirscli  Fund  at  Cracow  (1891-94),  devoted  himself 
to  public  affairs,  and  took  part  in  forming  the  Gali- 
r>£Laioa.i  Progressive  party.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  Of  “  OgffiSlvO,"  a  journal  lor  mcprogreesl-e 

Polish  youth.  In  1895  he  attended  the  lectures  on 
social  science  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year,  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  propagating  the  scheme  of  “  Great  Poland,” 
lie  was  compelled  to  leave  Berlin.  He  then  went 
to  Cracow,  where  he  founded  the  “Dziennik  Kra- 
kowski,”  a  democratic  newspaper  for  freethinkers, 
which  existed  only  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  set¬ 
tled  in  Lemberg  as  a  journalist. 

Feldman  has  written  a  drama,  “  Sady  Boze,”  which 
was  first  played  and  printed  at  Warsaw  in  1890,  and 
the  following  novels:  “Pienkna  Zidowka”;  “Zid- 
ziak,”  1888;  “  Nowele  i  Obrazki,  ”  1889;  “W  Oko- 
wach,  ”  1890 ;  “  Jak  w  Zy cin,  ”  1894 ;  “  Mowi  Ludzie,  ” 
1894;  “Ananke,”  1897. 

Bibliography  :  Encyc.  Powszechna ,  Warsaw,  v.,  s.v. 


FELDMAM,  LEOPOLD:  German  dramatist ; 
born  at  Munich  May  22,  1802;  died  in  Vienna 
March  26,  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
farce-  and  comedy-writers  in  Germany,  and  his  plays 
have  proved  their  worth  by  their  long-continued 
popularity. 

Feldmann,  whose  early  inclinations  were  toward 
poetry,  was  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to  a  saddler, 
but  his  strength  proving  insufficient  for  the  work, 
he  was  indentured  to  a  shoemaker,  and  soon  made 
progress  in  his  trade.  His  shoemaking  career  was 
ended  abruptly  by  an  ill-appreciated  effort  at  poetry, 
addressed  by  him  to  a  maiden  of  the  vicinity,  and 
glued  to  the  sole  of  one  of  her  shoes,  which  had 
been  repaired  by  the  future  dramatist.  Despairing 
of  making  a  respectable  cobbler  of  the  boy,  his 
parents  sent  him  to  school  again,  where,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  composed  a  tragedy,  “Der  Falsclie 
Eid,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Volkstheater, 
Munich. 

He  next  engaged  in  business  at  Pappenheim,  where 
he  remained  until  1821,  when  he  returned  to  Munich 
and  abandoned  commerce  for  literature.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Safir,  on  whose 
advice  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  humorous  inclinations. 
In  1885  he  published  his  “Ilollenlieder,”  a  satire  on 
a  luckless  love.  After  traveling  through  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  five  years,  Feldmann  returned  to  Munich 
and  resumed  his  literary  labors.  In  1850 ho  went  to 
Vienna,  and  was  appointed  dramatist  of  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  a  post  which  he  held  for  four  years 
and  then  resigned . 

Feldman  id  s  best-known  plays  are:  “Der  Sohn 
auf  Reisen  ”  (comedy) ;  “  Reisebilder  ” ;  “  Das  Port-nit- 
der  Geliebten”;  “Die  Freie  Wahl” ;  “ Die  Seelige 
Griifin  ” ;  “  Der  Rechnungsrath  und  Seine  Tocliter  ’  : 
“Fin  Filz  als  Prasser”;  “Ein  Hof  holier  Mann”; 
“Der  Deutsche  Michel”;  “Die  Heimkehr  von  der 
Hoclizeit”;  and  “Die  Scliwiegertocliter.” 


Bibliography:  Bornmuller,  Schriftsteller-Lexihon ,  1882,  p. 
224 :  Der  JUdische  Plutarch ,  ii.  48-52. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

FELEKI,  HUGO  :  Hungarian  physician ;  born 
at  Lovasbereny  March  23,  1861 ;  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Budapest,  where  he  became 
privat-docent  of  urogenital  diseases  in  1889.  The 
instruments  invented  by  him  and  bearing  liis  name 

are  generally  recognized  by  Specialists.  UlS  WOlt 

on  urogenital  diseases  appeared  In  1S90,  in  two 
volumes  (German  transl.  in  1894),  under  the  title 
“  Die  Klinik  der  Blasenkrankheiten.”  Feleki  is  on 
the  editorial  hoard  of  the  “  Centralblatt  fur  die 
Krankheiten  der  Harn-  und  Sexualorgane  ”  of  Berlin, 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  dermatological  section  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  of  Budapest,  and  one 
of  the  superintending  physicians  of  the  Polyclinic  of 
that  city.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Teleia  society  of  Budapest,  the  purpose  of  which 
is,  by  literary  and  social  institutions,  as  well  as  by 
gratuitous  medical  services,  to  check  prostitution, 
and  the  spread  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  it. 
s.  E.  V. 

FELIX  (ANTONIUS  FELIX):  Procurator 
of  Judea.  Felix,  who  was  a  freedman  of  the  em¬ 
press  Antonia,  was  administrator  of  Samaria,  and 
probably  of  Judea  proper  also,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  procurator  Cumanus  (Tacitus,  “  Annales,”  xii. 
54;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  7,  §  1).  The  two  proc¬ 
urators  almost  went  to  war  with  each  other  during 
the  conflict  that  broke  out  between  the  Samari¬ 
tans  and  the  Galileans;  but  Cumanus  was  recalled. 
Felix  was  thereupon  appointed  sole  procurator 
of  Judea  by  Claudius  (52  c.e.)  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  with  other  nobles  on  account  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  disturbances  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  11,  §  6; 
“Ant.”  xx.  8,  §  5).  Felix  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  entire  military  command,  as  Suetonius  (“  Clau¬ 
dius,”  §  28)  and  Victor  (“Epit.”  §  4)  distinctly 
point  out.  Felix  exercised,  as  Tacitus  says,  “the 
royal  prerogative  in  a  slavish  sense,  with  all  manner 
of  cruelties  and  excesses”;  it  was  he  who  excited 
the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Jewish  patriots  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  for  this  even  his  patron  Jona¬ 
than  reproached  him  in  the  end. 

Related  to  Claudius  by  a  former  marriage,  Felix, 
immediately  on  entering  office,  alienated  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Jewish  princess  Drusilla,  sister  of 
Agrippa  II.,  from  her  husband,  Ring  Azizus  of 
Emesa  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx.  7,  §2;  comp.  Acts 
xxiv.  24).  He  sent  tlie  chief  of  the  Zealots,  Elea- 
zae  b.  Dinat,  in  chains  to  Rome,  while  taking  re¬ 
lentless  measures  against  his  followers,  whom  he 
denounced  as  robbers,  crucifying  them  in  countless 
numbers  (“B.  J.”  ii.  3,  §  2;  “Ant.”  xx.  8,  §  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  tolerated  the  much  more  formi¬ 
dable  Sicarii,  and  used  them  for  his  owu  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  murder  of  Jonathan  (ib.).  He 
also  proceeded  rigorously  against  the  would-be 
prophets  that  were  disturbing  tlie  peace  with  their 
fanaticism,  especially  against  an  Egyptian  Jew 
who,  with  several  thousand  followers,  attempted  to 
drive  the  Roman  garrison  from  Jerusalem,  but  who 
was  defeated  (“B.  J.”  ii.  13,  §§  4-5;  “  Ant.”  xx. 
8,  §  6;  comp.  Acts  xxi.  38;  Eusebius,  “Hist.  Eccl. 
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ii.  21).  His  term  of  office  was  practically  a  reign  of 
anarchy;  for  even  the  high-priestly  families  were 
at  war  with  the  lower  priests  (“Ant.”  xx.  8,  §  8; 
“Vita,”  §  3). 

During  his  term,  the  apostle  Paul  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  at  Ccesarea  (Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.).  A  fierce  con¬ 
test  arose  at  that  time  between  the  Jewish  and  Syrian 
citizens  of  Caesarea,  and  as  Felix  acted  unjustly 
toward  the  Jews,  he  was  recalled  bv  Hero  about  60 
c.e.  (“Ant.”  xx.  S,  §§  7-0  ;  “B.  j/ii.  12,  §  7).  At 
the  intercession  of  Pallas  he  escaped  punishment 
(“Ant.”  l.c.).  He  is  mentioned  in  rabbinical  sources 
(Krauss,  “Lehnworter,”  ii.  459). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  435,  430;  Schiirer, 
Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i.  571-579  (where  bibliography  is  given);  Proso- 
pographia  Imperii  Romani,  ii.  95. 

G.  S.  Kli. 

FELIX,  ELISA-RACHEL  (better  known  as 
RACHEL)  :  French  actress;  born  in  the  Soleil  cTOr, 
the  principal  inn  of  the  village  of  Munf,  in  the  cau- 


Elisa-Itachel  Felix. 

(After  the  painting  by  Charpcntier.) 


ton  Aargau,  Switzerland,  March  24,  1821;  died  at 
Cannet,  near  Toulon,  France,  Jan.  3,  1858.  Her 
father  was  of  German  extraction,  and  lived  byped- 
ling  at  Lyons,  and  afterward  at  Paris.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  city  his  daughters  sang  on  the  streets  for  a  living, 
and  it  was  there  that  Rachel  was  overheard  by 
Etienne  Ohoron,  who  gave  her  free  instruction,  and 
afterward  took  her  to  Pagnon  Saint  Aulaire,  a 
dramatic  teacher,  who  taught  her  declamation. 
Rachel  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Comedie 
Franqaise  at  a  salary  of  SOU  francs,  but  for  some  un¬ 


explained  reason  the  contract  was  cancelled,  and  the 
actress  went  back  to  her  studies,  this  time  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Her  debut  took  place  at  the  Gym- 
nase  (1837),  where  she  appeared  in  Paul  Dupont’s 
“  La  Yendeenne  ” ;  but,  achieving  only  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  she  continued  her  studies  for  another  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  joined  the  company  playing 
at  the  Comedie  Franchise,  taking  the  part  of  Camille 
in  “Les  Horaces”  (June,  1838).  Here  Rachel 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation.  She  acted  in 
“China,”  “  Andromaque,”  and  “Mitliridate,”  taking 
the  part  of  Monimc  in  the  last-named  play. 

Rachel  made  Racine  and  Corneille’s  works  pay 
better  than  modern  plays,  and  saved  the  Comedie 
Franchise  from  financial  ruin.  But  her  father  now 
put  forward  enormous  claims  upon  the  managers, 
demanding  what  was  then  the  unparalleled  sum  of 
20,000  francs  a  year.  This  aroused  the  ill  will  of 
several  critics  and  of  others  connected  with  the 
Comedie  Franchise.  When  on  Nov.  23,  1838,  she 
appeared  as  Boxane  in  Racine’s  “Bajazet,”  a  clique 
was  formed  against  her,  and  she  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  ;  hut  on  the  following  night  Rachel  received 
an  overwhelming  ovation.  Thenceforth  she  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  day. 

In  1841  Rachel  went  to  London,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  the  following  year  she 
appeared  in  Belgium.  Returning  to  Paris  (Jan.  24, 
1843),  she  appeared  in  the  character  of  Phedre,  her 
greatest  success,  and  continued  in  the  part  for  two 
entire  years.  She  also  appeared  as  Jeanne  d' Arc, 
Fredegonde ,  Lucrcce ,  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle,  Angelo,  and 
Louise  de  Lignerolles .  But  her  greatest  popular  tri¬ 
umph  was  in  1848,  during  the  Revolution,  when  she 
sang  the  “Marseillaise”  nightly  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  then  rechristened  “Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
lique.  ”  Night  after  night  the  theater  was  crowded, 
and  each  night  the  workmen  in  the  audience  sub- 
scri  bed  for  her  bouquets.  Rachel  alwa}Ts  considered 
this  a  far  greater  triumph  than  her  success  in 
Phedre ;  but  by  common  consent  Phedre  was  con¬ 
sidered  lier  masterpiece,  and  lias  been  described  as 
“  an  apocalypse  of  human  agony  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  it.” 

In  the  following  year  (April  14)  Rachel  appeared 
in  the  title  role  of  “Adrienne  Lecouvreur,”  a  play 
written  especially  for  her  by  Lcgouve  and  Scribe, 
and  one  in  which  she  had  immense  success.  Later 
in  the  year  she  left  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  French  provinces.  In  1853  she  went 
to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received.  In  1855  she  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  again,  and  thence  to  America.  On  Sept.  3, 1855, 
she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  New 
York.  But  though  she  was  warmly  welcomed, 
the  trip  proved  financially  unsuccessful.  While 
acting  in  Philadelphia  her  health,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  precarious,  gave  way.  She  was 
ordered  South,  acted  for  the  last  time  at  Charleston, 
went  thence  to  Cuba,  and  finally  returned  to  France. 

A  trip  to  Egypt  failed  to  cure  her.  She  returned 
home,  and  after  lingering  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  never  able  to  appear,  she  died, 
in  her  thirty-seventh  year. 

Rachel’s  reputation  was  made  in  five  or  six  roles 
of  the  old  classic  drama.  Thirteen  were  specially 
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created  for  her,  but  of  these  Adrienne  Lecoumur 
lias  alone  kept  the  stage. 


Bibliography:  Janin, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard, 
zine,  Noy.,  1855. 
s. 


Rachel  et  la  Traded ic ,  Paris,  1858 ; 
Rachel ,  Boston,  1885 ;  Harper's  Maya- 
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FELIX,  LUDWIG :  Austrian  economist;  born 
at  Iloritz,  Bohemia,  Feb,  22,  1830.  He  attended 
lectures  on  commerce  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  historical  and  economical  studies.  He  wrote : 
“  Die  Arbeifcer  und  die  Gesellscliaft  ”  (1874);  “Ent- 
wieklungsgeschichte  des  Eigenthums  ”  (6  vols.,  1883- 
1003);  “  Walirungsstudienmit  Besonderer  Riicksiclit 
a uf  Oesterreicli-Ungarn  ”  (1890);  “Kritik  des  Sozia- 
lismus  ”  (1893). 

p  A.  III. 


FELIX  PR ATENSIS :  Jewish  apostate;  bom 
at  Prato,  Italy,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  died  at  Home  in  1539.  He  received  a  good 
education  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  three 
languages.  In  1518  he  embraced  Christianity,  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  there¬ 
after  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Like  all  his  congeners,  lie  displayed  in  his  sermons 
great  intolerance  of  his  former  coreligionists,  earn¬ 
ing  for  himself  the  sobriquet  “the  Jews’  scourge.” 

While  still  a  Jew,  Felix  published  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  “Psalterium  ex  He- 
bneo  ad  Verbum  Translatum,”  Venice.  1515.  He 
also  arranged  the  Masorah  for  the  “  Biblia  Veneta” 
(1518);  published  by  his  disciple  Bomberg. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf.  Bihl.  Hehr.  i.  918,  iii.  935 ;  Steinsclmei- 
der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2111 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  cler 
Judcn  in  Rom,  ii.  37. 

K.  I-  Br. 


FELIX,  REBECCA:  French  actress;  born  at 
Lyons  1829;  died  at  Eaux*Bonnes  June  19,  1854. 
She  gave  early  evidence  of  talent,  was  trained  by 
her  sister  Rachel,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  at  the  Odeon,  in  the  role  of 
Chimene  in  “  The  Cid.”  Some  time  later  she  joined 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  where  she  attracted  attention 
as  Iphise  in  Voltaire’s  “Oreste,”  and  as  Junie  in 
“Britannicus.”  In  1850  she  pla}red  Catarina  to 
Rachel’s  Tisbe  in  “Angelo.”  Then  she  played  suc¬ 
cessively  Cecile  de  Civry  in  “Louise  de  Lignerolles,” 
Christine  in  “  Bertrand  et  Raton,  ”  Dona  Florinde  in 
“Don  Juan,”  the  title  role  in  “ Gabrielle, ”  and  the 
Dauphin  in  “  Louis  XI.  ”  Her  health,  however,  did 
not  permit  her  to  continue  these  successes. 

Bibliography:  Jules  Janin,  in  Journal  des  Dehats,  June, 

lm. 

s.  M.  Bl. 

FELIX,  SOPHIE  (known  as  SARA) :  French 
actress;  eldest  of  the  sisters  of  Elisa-Rachel  Felix 
(Rachel);  born  in  a  small  village  near  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  Feb.  2,  1819;  died  Jan.  12,  1877.  She 
began  as  a  singer  in  the  cafes  of  Lyons  and 
Paris,  later  entering  the  Conservatoire  to  study  for 
the  opera.  Failing  at  the  final  examination,  she 
gave  up  this  project,  and  resolved  to  attempt  trag¬ 
edy  and  comedy.  After  several  attempts  at  the 
Gaite  and  the  Ambigu,  she  entered  the  Odeon,  but, 
following  her  sister’s  wishes,  she  soon  after  entered 
the  Comedie  Franeaise,  where  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  as  Gelimene  in  the  “Misanthrope”  (1849).  Her 


admission  there  had  been  premature,  however,  and 
she  returned  to  the  Odeon.  Here  she  played  in 
different  pieces,  finally  achieving,  in  the  role  of  Ca¬ 
roline  de  Lussan  in  Premaray’s  “Les  Droits  de 
1’ Homme,”  a  success  that  enabled  her  to  return  to 
the  Comedie  Franchise.  She  appeared  there  (Oct. 
29,  1852)  as  Elmire  in  “  Tartuffe,  ”  and  as  the  Mar¬ 
quise  in  “  La  Gageure  Imprevue  ” ;  she  took  up  again 
the  role  of  Caroline  de  Lussan ,  and  created  that  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Lenoncourt  in  “Lys  dans  la  Vallee.” 

Sophie,  however,  was  much  less  gifted  than  her 
sisters,  and  much  less  suited  to  the  dramatic  career. 
After  another  season  at  the  Odeon,  and  a  journey  to 
America  in  the  company  of  Rachel,  she  abandoned 
the  stage.  She  was  present  at  the  last  moments  of 
her  famous  sister,  and  wrote  a  last  appeal  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  France,  Isidor,  telling  him  of  Rachel’s 
desire  to  die  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  minister  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

s.  M.  Bl. 

FELSENTHAL,  BERNHARD :  German- 
American  rabbi  and  author;  bom  Jan.  2,  1822,  at 
Munchweiler,  near  Kaiserslautern,  Germany.  He 
was  educated  at  the 
Kreisge  werbs  chule 
in  Kaiserslautern,  tlie 
Polytechnic  High 
School,  Munich,  and 
the  Teachers’  Semi- 
nary  at  Kaiserslau¬ 
tern.  After  teaching 
for  a  decade  in  a  small 
Jewish  congrega¬ 
tional  school,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  America 
(1854),  and  settled  at 
Madison,  Ind.,  where 
he  remained  for  three 
years  as  rabbi  and 
teacher.  In  1858  lie 
moved  to  Chicago, 

Ill.,  and  accepted  Bernhard  Felsenthal. 

employment  in  the 

banking-house  of  Greenebaum  Brothers.  In  the 
same  year  the  Jiidische  Reform verein  was  founded 
(June  20),  with  Felsenthal  as  its  secretary  and  guid¬ 
ing  spirit,  in  which  capacity  lie  published,  in  March, 
1859,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Kol  Kore  Bamidbar: 
Ueber  Jiidische  Reform,”  which  attracted  attention 
both  in  America  and  abroad.  Felsen  tlial  maintained 
that  the  Bible  was  the  product  and  not  the  source  of 
Judaism,  and  he  emphasized  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  congregation  to  autonomy  in  re¬ 
ligious  affairs. 

The  Reform  verein  developed  into  Sinai  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  in  June,  1861,  Felsenthal  became  its 
first  rabbi,  x^fter  officiating  for  three  years,  he  de¬ 
clined  reelection,  and  in  Sept.,  1864,  took  charge  of 
Zion  Congregation,  West  Chicago,  which  had  then 
been  recently  founded  upon  the  same  platform  as 
Sinai  Congregation.  Felsenthal  served  this  congre¬ 
gation  until  1887,  when  he  was  relieved  from  act¬ 
ive  duty  and  pensioned  as  rabbi  emeritus.  In  1886 
Chicago  University  conferred  upon  Felsenthal  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Ph.D.,  “honoris  causa,”  and  on  his  eightieth 
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birthday  the  Hebrew  Union  College  bestowed  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  recent  years  lie  has 
identified  himself  prominently  with  the  Zionist 
movement. 

Felsentlial’s  published  writings  include:  “Jii- 
disches  Sehulwesen  in  Amerika,  ”  1866 ;  “  A  Practical 
Hebrew  Grammar,”  1868;  “Kritik  des  Christlichen 
Missionswesens,”  1869;  “Zur  Prosely ten f rage,” 
1878 ;  “  J udische  Fragen,  ”  1896 ;  “  The  Beginnings 
of  the  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation  ”  (containing  also 
a  reprint  of  “  Kol  Kore  Bamidbar  ”),  1899. 

Bibliography:  Reform  Advocate ,  May 4, 1901;  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Chicago  Sinai  Congregation ,  Chicago,  189S. 

A-  J.  STO. 

FENCE  TO  THE  LAW.  See  Gezekaii. 

FENCES.  See  Boundaries. 

F^3 NYES  (FISCHMANN),  ADOLF  :  Hunga¬ 
rian  painter;  born  at  Kecskemet  April  28, 1867;  son 
of  J.  H.  Fischmann,  rabbi  of  that  town.  Though  he 
first  attracted  attention  as  a  caricaturist,  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Budapest;  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  however,  he  abandoned  law  and  devoted 
himself  to  art,  studying  at  Budapest,  Weimar,  and 
Paris.  His  principal  works,  awarded  prizes  in  Paris 
and  in  Budapest,  are:  “Prattling,”  “ The  Quarrel, ” 

“  The  Life  of  the  Poor  Man,  ”  and  “  The  Old  Man.  ” 

e-  L.  V. 

FENYVESSY,  ADOLF:  Chief  of  the  bureau 
of  stenography  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament ;  born 
at  Zala-Egerszeg  1837;  completed  his  studies  at 
Szekesfeliervar  and  Budapest;  adapted  the  Stolze 
system  of  stenography  to  the  Hungarian  language, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Hungarian  stenography. 
His  first  book  on  this  subject  was  entitled  “  A  Gy- 
orsiras  Kimerito  Tankonyve”  (Berlin,  Budapest, 
1863).  When  the  Hungarian  Parliament  reopened 
he  organized  its  bureau  of  stenography.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  stenographers’  association,  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  stenographic  classes  in  Hungary.  As 
an  economist  he  has  contributed  to  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  Hungarian  periodicals— “Budapesti  Szemle,” 
“Nemzetgazdasagtani  Szemle,”  etc.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Hazai  Takarekpenztar  (Home 
Savings  Bank)  of  Budapest  to  write  its  history, 
covering  a  period  of  fifty  years;  it  appeared  under 
the  title  “A  Pesti  Hazai  Takarekpenztar  50  Eves 
Tortenete”  (Budapest,  1890).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  municipal  government  and  an  authority  on 
finance. 

Bibliography  :  L  Gopesa,  A  Magyar  Gyorsirds  Xegged 
Szazada,  pp.  lo-l, ;  Pallas  Lex.,  vii. 

s-  M.  W. 

FEODOSI  PECHERSKI.  See  Kiev. 

FERBER,  BORIS:  Russian  author;  born  in 
Jitomir  1859;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  1895.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 

took  a  course  in  laiv.  Tbnfc  liis  inclinations  not  being 

toward  the  legal  profession,  he  willingly  accepted  a 
position  as  instructor  in  the  Jewish  school  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  taught  successfully  until  poor 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  His  first  literary  la¬ 
bors  date  back  from  shortly  after  1880,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  letters  in  the  “  Russki  Yevrei.  ”  Ferber 
soon  gained  recognition  by  his  sketches  of  Russian- 
Jewish  life — “IzKhroniki  Myesteclika  Clierashni” 


(in  “  Voskhod,”  1890,  xi.,  xii.),  and  “  Okolo  Lyubvi J; 
(/A  1892,  viii.) — and  also  by  numerous  critical  essays 
and  feuilletons  in  various  numbers  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riodical  for  1892  and  1893. 

During  a  residence  in  Odessa  in  1892-94  he  took 
part  in  the  work  of  the  historico-etlmographical 
commission  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cul¬ 
ture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia ;  and  there  he  wrote 
his  “Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  “Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  London  ”  (in  “  Voskhod,”  1894). 
Bibliography  :  Khronika  Voskhoda,  1895,  No.  18 

H.  B.  J.  £.  L 

FERDINAND  II. :  Emperor  of  Germany ;  born 
July  9,  157S;  elected  Aug.  28,  1619;  died  Feb.  15, 
1637.  On  the  whole  his  reign  was  favorable  for  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  empire,  even  thou n-h 
they  were  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  which  began  during  his  reign.  He  per¬ 
mitted  the  erection  of  the  synagogue  at  Hamburg  in 
1627,  perhaps,  however,  merely  with  the  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  similar  privileges  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  city,  of  whom  he  was  a  protector  (Schudt,  “  Jud- 
ische  Merckwiirdigkeiten,  ”  i.  373).  Nevertheless  he 
gave  the  same  permission  to  the  Jews  of  Vienna,  who 
were  allowed  by  an  edict  issued  December,  1624,  to 
build  a  synagogue  on  the  payment  of  17, 000  florins. 
He  also  issued  a  decree  to  his  military  officials, 
ordering  them  to  take  particular  care  of  the  Jews 
(Wolf,  “Ferdinand  II.  und  die  Juden,”  Reitrag 
xiii.).  For  this  immunity  the  Bohemian  Jews  paid 
40,000  gulden  per  annum,  an  amount  which  Wallen¬ 
stein  raised  in  1628  to  48,000.  When  the  municipal 
council  of  Vienna  petitioned  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  that  city,  the  emperor  settled  them 
in  fourteen  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  present  Leopoldstadt ;  for  this  he  demanded 
of  them  10,000  florins,  of  which  only  4,000  was 
paid.  Similarly,  he  demanded  between  40,000  and 
50,000  florins  for  the  privilege  he  granted  them  of 
dispensing  with  the  badge;  but  after  bargaining 
they  obtained  the  immunity  for  20,000  florins.  When 
the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Mantua,  he  ordered 
them,  at  the  request  of  three  influential  Austrian 
Jews,  to  be  reinstated. 

It  was  Ferdinand  II.  who  introduced  the  formal 
appointment  of  court  Jews,  and  in  1622  he  raised 
Jacob  Bassevi  of  Prague  to  the  nobility.  The  only 
anti- Jewish  action  of  a  marked  character  taken  by 
Ferdinand  was  the  order  given  in  1630  to  the  Jews  of 
Prague  and  Vienna  to  attend  conversionist  sermons 
on  every  Sunday.  The  Jews,  however,  managed 
to  make  the  order  nugatory.  After  he  died  the  Vien¬ 
nese  Jews  had  to  pay  his  widow  2,500  florins  yearly. 


DlHI-IUtiKAPHY  :  Irraiz,  fjrCSC/t.  a.  io,  Oi),  *1-**  ;  »UU,  UrtM-n. 

der  Juden  in  Wien ,  pp.  42-40,  Vienna,  1870;  D.  Kaufinann, 
Die  Letzte  Vertreihunr/  clcr  Juden  cues  Wien,  pp.  1-32;  G. 

olf-  T'cj-cliyya-ncZ  XT.  u?icl  clta  .Tuclc}),  Vienna..  ISoO. 


FERDINAND  III.  (the  Holy)  :  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Leon;  son  of  Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon, 
and  the  pious  Berenguela;  born  1200;  ascended  the 
throne  1217 ;  died  1252.  His  reign  may  be  regarded 
as  marking  a  turning-point  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Jews.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  he  re¬ 
tained  the  Jewish  chief  tax-farmer,  Don  Meir,  as  well 
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as  all  the  other  Jewish  tax-farmers,  and  sanctioned 
the  “Concordia”  which  Archbishop  Rodrigo  of 
Toledo  made  with  the  Jews  of  his  diocese.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  the  conqueror  of  Cordova,  the  old  seat  of 
the  califs.  In  recog- 


Key  Presented  to  Ferdinand  III. 
by  the  Jewish  Community  of 
Seville. 

(From  Papenbroeck,  “  Acta  Vitas  S.  Fer- 
dinamli,”  1684.) 


nition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  his  expeditions  he 
confirmed  their  privi¬ 
leges  in  several  cities. 
Although  he  was  not 
very  favorably  inclined 
toward  Jews,  they 
shared  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  after  the 
capture  of  Seville.  Az- 
nalfaraclie,  Aznalca- 
zar,  and  Paterna,  for  a 
long  time  called  “Al- 
deas  de  los  Judios,” 
were  almost  entirely 
turned  over  to  them. 
Don  Mei'r  received  Va¬ 
lencia  del  Rio,  several 
thousand  feet  of  olive 
gardens,  and  1,414 
acres  of  land.  The 
tax  -  farmer  Maestro 
Zag;  his  sons  Moses, 
Zag,  and  Abraham;  his 
brother  Salomon;  the 
king’s  physician 
Joseph  Abraham  1m - 
Kohen,  and  his  son 
Joseph;  the  inter¬ 
preter,  or  physician, 
Samuel  of  Fez ;  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Talavera; 
and  an  unknown  rabbi 


received  in  Paterna  40,000  feet  of  olive-  and  fig- 
gardens  and  many  farms  in  Aznalcazar.  The  kings 
also  granted  Jews  lands  in  Leirena,  or  Valfermoso, 
Galichena,  Valencina-Toston,  Treya,  and  La  Algaba. 
He  allowed  the  Jews  of  Seville  to  retain  their  syn¬ 
agogue,  and  presented  them  in  addition  four  small 
mosques  to  be  transformed  into  synagogues,  while 
Don  Meir,  Maestre  Zag,  Don  Zag,  and  Don  Joseph 
received  various  houses. 

The  Jews  of  Seville  presented  Ferdinand  (accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  Alfonso  X.,  whom  Griitz 
credits  with  the  benefactions  referred  to)  with  a 
large,  artistically  worked  silver  key,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  inscription  pxn  nnD’’  D'rfen 

NU\  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  sentiment  in 
Spanish : 

“  Dios  abrira,  rey  entra.** 

(God  will  open,  tbe  king  will  enter.) 


Jew  of  Andalusia,  Don  Samuel,  who  acted  as  his 
“  almojarife  mor,  ”  or  farmer-general  of  taxes,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  royal  finances,  and  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  him(“  Chron.  deD.  Fernando  IV.” 
xix.  34).  In  contrast  to  his  pious  mother,  Dona 
Maria  de  Molina,  who  was  regent  during  his  minor¬ 
ity,  Ferdinand  was  very  partial  to  the  Jews.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  ordered  the  city  of  Ocana 
to  cease  its  attacks  on  and  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  all  their  rights  un¬ 
disturbed.  He  granted  extraordinary  privileges  to 
the  Jews  of  Valladolid,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  difficulties  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  curtly  denied  the  petition  of  the 
Cortes  to  revoke  the  Jews’  right  of  appeal  in  legal 
disputes  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Ferdinand 
was  considered  an  adversary  of  the  clergy,  but 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  Archbishop  and  Chapter  of  Toledo  to  take  the 
Jews  under  their  jurisdiction  and  impose  heavy 
penalties  contrary  to  law  and  justice.  The  Jews 
rendered  him  considerable  service  during  the  differ¬ 
ent  wars  that  he  waged  with  the  King  of  Portugal, 
the  King  of  Aragon,  and  the  Moorish  king,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  In  recognition 
of  their  services  he  granted  the  Jews  of  Gibraltar 
complete  exemption  from  taxes.  He  was  finally 
compelled  to  recede  before  the  repeated  and  bitter 
complaints'  brought  against  the  Jewish  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tax-gatherers,  and  to  promise  that  neither 
Jew  nor  cleric  should  thenceforth  fill  that  post. 

Bibliography  :  Rios,  Hist.  ii.  64-SS  et  scq. 

cj.  M.  K. 

FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,— Ferdi¬ 
nand  V.  the  Catholic:  King  of  Spain;  bom 
1452;  died  1516;  son  of  Juan  II.  of  Aragon  by 
his  second  wife,  Juana  Enriquez,  daughter  of  Fred- 
rique  Enriquez,  admiral  of  Castile,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  Paloma  of  Toledo. 
While  still  heir  to  the  throne  Ferdinand  had  friendly 
dealings  with  many  Maranos.  His  marriage  with 
the  much-admired  Isabella  of  Castile  was  materially 
furthered  by  Jews  and  Maranos  on  the  supposition 
that  he,  himself  of  Jewish  descent  on  his  mother’s 
side,  would  prove,  like  his  father,  benevolent  toward 
the  Jews.  Abraham  Senior  of  Segovia,  the  chief 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  was  specially  concerned.  He 
had  the  young  Ferdinand  come  secretly  to  Toledo, 
although  this  afterward  directed  against  him  the 
opposition  of  a  part  of  the  Castilian  nobility.  In 
Monzon  Ferdinand  had  to  borrow  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  sueldos  from  his  “beloved ”  Yayme  Ram,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  jurists  of  his  time. 

Pedro  de  la  Caballeria,  a  very  rieli  and  respected 
Marano  of  Saragossa,  was  called  upon  to  win  over 


- kv  :  Amador  de  los  11  ios.  jff/st.  i-  33G  ct  seqr.;  Ad. 

de  Castro,  Hist,  de  los  Judios  en  Espana ,  pp.  02  ct  scq.; 
Erscb  ancl  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  27,  p.  210;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  vil.  136.  The  key,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  in  Seville,  is  represented  in  Zuniga’s  Analcs  dc  ScviUct , 
i.  47,  and  in  Papenbroeck,  Acta  Vita}  S.  Fcrdinandi ,  Ant¬ 
werp,  10S4. 

o.  M.  K. 


FERDINAND  IV. :  King  of  Castile  and  Leon 
(1295-1312) ;  son  of  Sanclio  IV. ;  came  to  the  throne 
in  Ills  youth.  He  had  for  his  confidential  friend  a 


tlie  Ajrolibislio;p  of  Toledo,  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
doza,  the  Bishop  of  Slguenza  (inter  Primate  or 

Spain),  and  others,  to  this  marriage  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  bridal  gift,  a  costly  necklace  worth  40,000 
ducats,  was  paid  for  largely  by  him.  Yayme  de  la 
Caballeria,  son  of  Don  Bonafos,  was  the  trusted  friend 
of  Ferdinand,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  first  jour¬ 
ney  to  Naples.  Miguel  cle  Almazan  and  Caspar  de 
Barrachina,  son  of  Abiatar  Xamos,  were  his  private 
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secretaries;  tlie  Maranos  Gabriel  and  Alfonso  San¬ 
chez,  his  treasurers.  He  made  Francisco  Sanchez  his 
majordomo,  and  raised  Francisco  Gurrea,  son-in-law 
of  Gabriel  Sanchez,  to  the  position  of  governor  of 
Aragon.  As  King  of  Aragon  he  had  recourse  to 
the  Santangels  when  in  need  of  money.  Ferdinand 
wrapped  himself  in  a  mantle  of  piety.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  although 
decreed  by  the  royal  pair,  were  chiefly  the  result 
of  Ferdinand's  work. 

Isabella  the  Catholic,  Ferdinand’s  wife  (b.  1451 ; 
d.  1504),  was  also  surrounded  by  baptized  Jews  or 
their  sons.  Her  confidential  advisers  and  secretaries 
were  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  whose  descendants 
bore  the  title  of  Count  of  Cedillo,  and  Fernando  del 
Pulgar,  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Pulgar  openly  defended  his  corelig¬ 
ionists  and  approved  neither  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  nor  of  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  queen’s  confessor,  Fernando  de  Talavera,  was  of 
Jewish  descent  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  was  perse¬ 
cuted  as  a  Marano  by  the  Inquisition  despite  his 
high  office.  Even  avowed  Jews  (for  instance,  Don 
Isaac  Abravanel)  enjoyed  Isabella’s  confidence;  but 
she  soon  came  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
Dominicans. 

Nor  was  she  free  from  covetousness.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  says  in  a  breve  dated  Jan.  23,  1483;  “It  seems 
to  us  that  the  queen  is  urged  to  institute  and  con¬ 
firm  the  Inquisition  by  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
worldly  goods  rather  than  by  zeal  for  the  faith 
and  true  fear  of  God  ”  (Llorente,  “  Hist.  Critique 
de  lTnquisition  d’Espagne,”  etc.,  i.  165).  Isabella 
not  only  endeavored  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  race 
from  her  own  kingdom,  but  also  compelled  the  petty 
Italian  princes  to  do  the  same;  she  made  Henry 
VIII.  promise  not  to  allow  the  Spanish  Jews  to 
stay  in  England ;  and  she  promised  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  to  Dorn  Manuel  of  Portugal  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  expel  both  the  Spanish  immi¬ 
grants  and  the  native  Portuguese  Jews. 


Bibliography  :  Prescott,  Historg  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain;  Adolfo  de  Castro,  Hid  aria  dc  7  os 
Judiosen  Espana,  pp.  106  ct  seq.;  De  Vita  at  Script  is  Elite 
Kapsalu  Cura  ct  Studio  M.  Lattcsii,  pp.  5(5  ct  sea .,  Padua 
1S()9;  Kayserling,  Sephardim ,  p.  145;  idem,  Christopher 
Columbus,  pp.  23  ct  seq.;  Clemencin,  El  agio  de  la  Raimi 
Isabel .  in  Mem.  de  la  Real  Academia,  v.  i.;  Amador  de  los 
Rios,  Hist,  iii.;  Da  Costa,  Israel  unci  die  VOUscr ,  p.  245, 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1S55. 

G*  M.  K. 


FERDINAND,  PHILIP:  Hebrew  teacher; 
born  in  Poland  about  1555;  died  at  Leyden,  Holland,7 
1598.  After  an  adventurous  career  on  the  Continent, 
during  which  he  became  first  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
afterward  a  Protestant,  lie  went  to  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  later  removed  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  matriculated  Dec.  16,  1596. 
He  claimed  a  pension  from  the  “Domus  Conver- 
sorum,”  which  was  paid  Feb.  3,  1598,  and  receipted 
for  by  him  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  The  same 
year  he  was  attracted  to  Leyden  by  Joseph  Scaliger, 
who  obtained  a  professorship  for  him.  Scaliger 
himself  acknowledges  having  learned  much  from 
Ferdinand,  in  the  short  time  he  was  at  Leyden. 
Ferdinand  s  only  publication  was  a  translation  of 
the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  commandments  as  col¬ 


lected  by  Abraham  ben  “  Ivattani  ”  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  (Cambridge,  1597). 


Bibliography:  Diet.  National  Biog .;  Wood,  Athena.  Orn - 
menses,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  (577 ;  Cooper,  Athena}  Cantabria iensa 
ii.  239 ;  Scaliger,  Epistolm,  pp.  208,594,  Leyden,  1627;  Tran* 
actions  Jew .  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.  i.  27.  '  5 


J. 

FERMOSA :  A  Jewess  of  Toledo  named 
“ Raliel, ”  afterward  called  “Formosa”  (The  Beauti¬ 
ful)  because  of  her  rare  beauty.  She  held  Alfonso 
VIII.  of  Castile,  husband  of  the  beautiful  and  clever 
Donna  Leonora,  under  her  spell  for  almost  seven 
years.  With  the  consent  of  the  clergy  she  was 
seized  in  the  presence  of  the  king  b}'  members  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  murdered,  together  with  those 
of  her  coreligionists  who  gathered  about  her.  This 
love-story,  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  realm 
of  fable  by  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar  (“Memorias 
Historicas,”  xxiii.  67  et  seq.)  and  other  Spanish 
literary  historians,  is  related  as  a  fact  by  Alfonso 
X.,  grandson  of  Alfonso  VIII^  and  by  the  latter’s 
son  Don  Sancho.  It  has  been  dramatized  by  Mar¬ 
tin  de  Ulloa,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huete,  and  other 
Spanish  writers,  as  well  as  by  Grillparzer  in  his 
play,  “Die  Judin  von  Toledo.” 


r>  l  li J.1UU  K A  IlIY  : 


.  i  v.  ±oi.  Owl 

Ct  seq.;  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Hist.  i.  335  et  seq.;  Kayserling. 
Die  JUdischcn  Frauen,  p.  74. 


G.  M.  K. 

FERNANDEZ,  MANUEL,  DA  VILLA- 
REAL  :  Political  economist  and  dramatist ;  bom 
in  Lisbon  of  Marano  parents.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Madrid,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  army,  in  which  he  became  captain.  Later  lie 
removed  to  Paris  as  Portuguese  consul-general,  re¬ 
turning  to  Lisbon  about  1650.  He  was  seized  by 
the  Inquisition  and  garroted  in  *  Lisbon  (Dec.  1, 
1652). 


He  wrote:  “El  Color  Verde  ala  Divina  Celia,” 
a  eulogy  on  the  physician  Fernando  Alvarez  Bran- 
dam,  also  a  Portuguese  Marano,  Madrid,  1687 ;  “  El 
Politico  Christianissiino :  Discursos  Politicos  sobre 
Algunas  Acciones  de  la'  Vida  del  .  .  .  Duque  de 
Richelieu  ”  (the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
under  the  title  “Epitome  Genealogico  del  .  .  . 
Duque  de  Richelieu”),  Pamplona,  1642;  “El  Prin¬ 
cipe  Vendido  e  Venta  dellnocente,  y  Libre  Principe  D. 
Duarte,  Oelebrada  en  Viana  a  25  de  Junio  de  1642,” 
Paris,  1643;  “  Anti-Caramuel  o  Defensa  del  Mani¬ 
festo  del  Reyna  de  Portugal  a  la  Respuesta  que 
EscrevioD.  JuanCaramuel  Lobkovitz,”  Paris,  1643; 
“Cinco  Livros  de  Decada  12  da  Historia  da  India,” 
Paris.  Fernandez’s  son  Jose  da  Villa-Real  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  Marseilles  (1682). 


Bibliography:  Barbosa,  Bihl.  Port.  i.  66S,  in.  910:Kaysor- 
ling,  Sephardim ,  p.  229;  idem,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.'  109. 


M.  K. 


FERNANDEZ,  PHILIP.  See  Ferdinand, 
Philip. 

FERNANDEZ  Y  GONZALEZ,  FRAN¬ 
CISCO:  Spanish  Orientalist;  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Madrid ;  member  of  the  Academia  de  la  His¬ 
toria.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  historian  D.  Jose 
Amador  de  los  Rios.  His  great  interest  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Jews  has  been  manifested  in  the 
following  works:  “De  la  Escultura  y  la  Pintura  en 
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}os  Pueblos  de  Raza  Semitica  y  Senaladamente 
enlrc  los  Judios  y  los  Arabes,”  in  “Re vista  de  Es- 
pafia,”  1871;  “  Instituciones  Juridicas  del  Pueblo  de 
Ysrael  en  los  Diferentes  Estados  de  la  Peninsula 
U, erica  desde  su  Dispersion  en  Tiempo  del  Empe- 
i-;uior  Adriano  liasta  los  Prineipes  del  Siglo  XVI.” 
(vol.  x.  of  tlie  “Biblioteca  Juridicade  Au tores  Espa- 
Holes  ”),  Madrid,  1S81 ;  “  Ordenamiento  Formado  por 
los  Procuradores  de  las  A1  jamas  Hebreas  Perteneci- 
entcs  al  Territorio  de  los  Estados  de  Castilla  en  la 
Asamblea  Celebrada  en  Valladolid  el  Ano  1432; 
Tcxto  Ilebreo  Rabbinico  .  .  .  Traducido,  Anotado 
c  Illustrado  con  una  Introduccion  Historica,  ”  Madrid, 
1886  (from  “Bolotin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia,”  vii.);  “El  Mesianismo  Israelita  en  la  Pe¬ 
ninsula  Iberica  Durante  la  Primera  Mitad  del  Siglo 
XVI.,”  in  “Re vista  de  Espaha, ”  xviii..  Nos.  406  et 
seq.,  treating  of  David  Reubeni  and  Salomon Molclio. 
Bibliography:  Kayserliner,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  45. 

G.  '  '  M.  K. 

FERNANDO,  AARON :  Teacher  and  reformer 
at  Leghorn,  Italy ;  died  1880.  He  held  a  position 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  had  the  great¬ 
est  admiration;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  that  period, 
he  imagined  that  the  eve  of  universal  brotherhood 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  Jews  must  put  themselves 
in  line  by  simplifying  their  ceremonial.  The  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Law  were  to  be  reduced  to  sixty, 
and  most  of  the  ceremonial  laws  abolished.  He  set 
forth  these  theories  in  his  “  Progetto  Filosofico  di  una 
Completa  Riforma  del  Culto  e  dell’  Educazine  Poli¬ 
tico-Morale  del  Popolo  Ebreo..  Tiberiade  1810,”  of 
which  only  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  was  printed. 
The  Jews  denounced  the  book  to  the  authorities  as 
dangerous  to  religion.  The  publication  was  inter¬ 
dicted,  and  all  the  copies  of  the  first  volume  were 
confiscated  (July  14,  1814),  bought  up  by  tlie  con¬ 
gregation,  and  burned.  The  only  existing  copy  is 
that  of  the  author,  which  is  now  in  the  Stadtbiblio- 
thek  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Bibliography:  Reggio,  Ha-Tomh  u'clia-Filosofici ,  p.  14S; 

, lost's  Annalen ,  1841,  p.  72;  Zunz,  G.  V.  2d  eel.,  p.  489 ;  Ber¬ 
liner,  Aits  Mciner  Bibliotlick ,  p.  16. 

s.  G. 

FERRARA  (mtfYS,  KYYS)  *•  City  in  central 
Italy ;  capital  of  the  province  and  former  duchy  of  the 
same  name.  The  Jewish  community  of  Ferrara  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  in  Ital}1", 
and  it  gave  to  Judaism  a  number  of  prominent  men.. 
It  would  seem  that  Jews  existed  at  Ferrara  in  10SS, 
but  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  was  their  num¬ 
ber  large  enough  to  give  them  a  status  in  history. 
In  1275  an  edict  was  issued  in  their  favor,  with  a 
clause  providing  that  neither  tlie  pope  nor  the  duke 
nor  any  other  power  might  relieve  tlie  authorities  of 
their  duties  toward  the  Jew s.  The  community  must 
have  been  of  importance  at  that  time, 
In  the  because  many  well-known  men  became 
Thirteenth  residents  of  tlie  city  with  the  view  of 
Century,  winning  members  of  the  community 
to  support  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  controversies  then  raging  among  the  Jews. 
Thus  Ilillel  of  Verona  regarded  Ferrara  as  a  desira¬ 
ble  field  for  his  efforts  in  defending  Maimonides’ 
philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  Solomon  Petit 
considered  tlie  city  a  suitable  place  wherein  to  con¬ 


duct  liis  fight  against  it.  The  tosafist  Moses  ben 
Meir  was  probabty  an  older  contemporary  of  these 
two  rabbis  (Zunz,  “Z.  G.”  p.  57).  Moses’  father,  or 
son,  Me’irben  Moses,  was  rabbi  at  Rome  and  a  friend 
of  R.  Isaiah  di  Trani,  and  is  known  for  his  liturgical 
compositions  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  “  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Rom,”  i.  376).  Of  the  existence  of  Jews 
in  Ferrara  during  the  fourteenth  century  the  only 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  a  rabbi,  Solo¬ 
mon  Hasdai,  who  was  active  at  Bologna  also. 

Under  the  dukes  of  Este  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  community  developed  rapidly.  It  was  the  aim 
of  these  rulers  to  strengthen  the  economic  condition 
of  their  country  by  attracting  settlers.  The  grow¬ 
ing  need  of  credit  facilitated  the  settlement  of  Jews, 
who  probably  were  at  first  admitted  here,  as  to  other 
states  of  Italy,  as  money-lenders,  though  they  after¬ 
ward  became  active  as  retailers,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen.  The  Jews  were  allowed  autonomy ;  and 
the  government  appointed  a  special  judge  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  matters  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Though 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  dwell  anywhere  in  the 
city,  most  of  them  lived  together  in  certain  streets, 
which  were  collectively  called  “La  Zueeca.”  The 
community  of  Ferrara  was  at  that  time  large  enough 
to  be  represented  at  the  rabbinical  congresses  of 
Bologna  (1416)  and  Forli  (1418).  It  was  the  duty  of 
Ellianan  hen  Menaliem  Portaleone  and  J osepli  Heze- 
kiah  ben  Moses,  delegates  at  Forli,  to  see  that  the 
enactments  of  the  congress  were  carried  out,  and  that 
the  money  necessary  to  secure  papal  intervention 
was  paid  at  the  proper  time.  The  Jews  of  the 
Romagna  shared  in  the  privileges  granted  by  Mar¬ 
tin  V.  in  1419  to  secure  to  the  Jews  generally 
the  protection  of  their  rights.  Fanatical  priests,  it 
is  true,  constantly  sought,  by  threats  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  to  incite  the  populace  against  the  Jews,  to 
prohibit  the  sale  to  them  of  provisions,  and  to  break 
off  all  relations  with  them;  but  upon  the  combined 
requests  of  the  archduke  Lionel  and  the  Jewry,  Nich¬ 
olas  V.  assured  the  latter  tlie  fullest  protection  and 
forbade  all  further  incitation  to  trouble  on  the  part 
of  the  priests.  The  same  pope  was 
Under  also  petitioned  in  1451  by  Duke  Borso 
the  Dukes  for  immunity  for  having  extended 
of  Este.  to  the  Jews,  who  had  lived  there 
“from  time  immemorial,”  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  further  residence,  and  for  having  granted 
them  permission  to  build  synagogues.  In  return  for 
the  legal  protection  which  Borso  accorded  the  Jews, 
the  state  imposed  high  taxes  upon  them,  while  the 
princes  no  doubt  borrowed  money  from  them  with¬ 
out  paying  interest.  The  Jews  were  further  called 
upon  on  various  occasions  to  undertake  special  tasks. 
In  1456  Borso  forced  them,  as  a  penalty  “for  insults 
to  religion,”  to  lay  out  at  their  own  expense  a  long 
avenue  of  poplars.  The  dukes  of  Este  not  only  pro¬ 
tected  the  Jews,  but  even  offered  an  asylum  to  those 
who  were  persecuted.  Thus  in  1473  Duke  Ercole  I. 
declared,  probably  in  answer  to  the  pope’s  request 
for  their  expulsion,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  duchy 
he  could  not  spare  them,  and  that  he  would  therefore 
relieve  them  not  only  from  all  special  burdens,  blit 
also  from  the  payment  of  the  sums  formerly  ex¬ 
torted  as  taxes  by  papal  legates.  On  account,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  were  being 
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erected,  the  burden  of  the  ordinary  taxes  had  be¬ 
come  so  heavy  that  Alfonso  I.,  in  confirming  (1505) 
the  privileges  of  the  Jews  of  Ferrara,  decreed  that 
the  communities  of  the  province  should  bear  a  part 
of  that  burden. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
community  of  Ferrara.  Ercole  I.,  at  the  instance  of 
his  wife,  Eleanora  of  Naples,  granted  to  twent3>r-one 
families  which  had  landed  at  Genoa  the  privilege  of 
settling  in  his  territory  and  of  leaving  it  at  any 
time.  .  They  were  allowed  to  follow  any  trade,  to 
farm  the  taxes,  and  to  be  apothecaries;  and  the 
duke  even  promised  to  secure  for  them  papal 
permission  to  practise  medicine  among  Christians. 
Their  baggage  was  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  but, 
since  the  revenues  were  farmed,  and  the  matter  was 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  the  customary 
rates  had  to  be  paid  on  merchandise.  The  refugees 
were  to  share  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  Jews, 
with  the  exception  of  establishing  loan-offices,  though 
afterward  permits  were  granted  even  to  do  this. 
On  Nov.  20,  1492,  the  fugitives  received  their  pass¬ 
ports,  and  on  Feb.  1,  1493,  the  final  agreement  was 
made.  Among  those  who  signed  this  compact  were 
members  of  well-known  families,  like  the  Nahmias, 
the  Abulafias,  and  the  Francos.  The  immigrants 
were  physicians,  merchants,  and  artisans. 

The  kind  treatment  of  the  duke  soon  attracted  to 
Ferrara  other  fugitives, among  ■whom  were  many  Ma- 
ranos  from  Portugal,  who  now  open- 
Sett lenient  ly  professed  Judaism.  The  Christian 
of  Maranos.  population  gladly  received  the  new¬ 
comers  (all  of  whom  they  called  “  Por¬ 
tuguese  ”),  since  they  were  wealthy  and  intelligent 
citizens  through  whom  the  flourishing  city  entered 
into  new  commercial  relations  and  was  taught  new 
industries.  By  their  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  from  which  they  brought  Spanish 
wools,  silks,  and  crimson,  as  well  as  of  India,  whence 
pearls  were  imported,  they  greatly  developed  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  They  likewise  stimulated  the 
export  trade  by  their  transactions  with  Maranos  in 
Flanders,  Lyons,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice.  The 
population  of  Ferrara  grew  rapidly  at  this  time. 
Under  Ercole  the  city  doubled  in  population,  and 
there  was  a  rapid  development  of  industries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  silk  and  cloth.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Ferrara  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  3,000  souls. 
The  fact  that  the  sum  paid  by  it — 5  per  cent  of  the 
total  property  of  the  Jews— as  “Turks’  tax” 
amounted  to  one-third  more  than  that  paid  by  the 
community  of  Rome,  is  an  indication  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  increasing  resources. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Estes  could  not  free 
themselves  from  all  the  prejudices  of  the  time. 
They,  also,  regarded  it  as  a  “  mark  of  respect  ”  for 
the  Jews  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Christian 
population;  thus  Alfonso  I.  “in  grazialoro”  de¬ 
creed  that  the  Jews  and  Maranos  should  wear  the 
Jews’  badge,  an  “O”  with  an  orange-yellow  stripe 
a  hand  bread  th  wide.  A  “monte  di  pieta”  (pawn¬ 
shop)— one  of  the  institutions  established  by  Chris¬ 
tian  socialism  in  opposition  to  the  Jews — was  opened 
at  Ferrara  in  1507,  without,  however,  ruining  the 
Jews  there  as  in  other  places.  Religious  disputa¬ 


tions,  also,  were  forced  upon  the  Jews.  Ercole  I 
his  wife,  and  his  brother  compelled  Abraham  Faris- 
sol  to  dispute  with  several  monks  (after  1505),  and 
to  write  his  arguments  in  Italian,  so  that  his  op¬ 
ponents  might  examine  and  refute  them.  Under 
Julius  III.  the  Inquisition  was  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Jews,  and  as  a  result  the  Talmud  and 
other  rabbinical  writings  were  burned  (1553). 

The  compact  between  Ercole  II.  and  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  Pope  Paul  IV.,  made  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  worse.  Taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  House  of  Catechumens  at  Rome  were  then 
rigorously  exacted.  Isaac  Abravanel  II.,  whom  the 
Estes  highly  esteemed  as  a  physician  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
was  found  innocent  and  released. 

But  the  princes  were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  beneficial  effect  of  Jewish  immigration 
upon  the  general  welfare.  In  1534  Ercole  II.,  espe¬ 
cially  emphasizing  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews,  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  all  their  former  privileges,  allowed 
the  Maranos  free  admission  to  his  territories,  and 
granted  them  permission  to  openly  profess  their  an¬ 
cestral  faith.  At  a  time  when  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  strongest  and  the  fiercest  persecution  was  gen¬ 
eral,  Ferrara  remained  a  bulwark  of  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  an  asylum  for  “  heretics  ” ;  the  expelled  Jews  of 
Naples  and  Bologna  found  a  refuge  there,  as  did 
also  the  Maranos  from  Ancona,  the  duke  assuring 
them  perfect  religious  freedom.  When  Pius  II. 
wished  to  abolish  the  pawn-shops,  Alfonso  II.  de- 
I  cidedly  opposed  the  step,  because  he  felt  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  country  demanded  their  retention. 

In  1570  (Feb.  16-17)  a  terrible  earthquake  visited 
Ferrara,  “on  which  occasion  many  houses  and  about 
twelve  churches,  monasteries,  and  nunneries  were 
destroyed.  Under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  about 
200  persons  met  their  death,  but  not 
The  Earth-  a  single  Jew  perished.  The  wealthy 

quake  and  liberal  Jews  who  owned  houses, 
of  1570.  courts,  or  enclosed  gardens,  opened 
them  and  received  every  one  who 
came,  so  that  some  of  them  harbored  no  less  than  100 
strangers ;  they  cared  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  pro¬ 
vided  fuel  for  them,  and  clothed  and  fed  them” 
(Joseph  ha-Kohen,  “  ‘Emek  ha-Bakah  ”).  The  Jews 
felt  themselves  so  closely  connected  with  the  house 
of  Este  that  when  in  1581  Princess  Leonora,  the 
friend  of  Tasso,  fell  sick,  they  offered  public  prayers 
in  the  synagogue  for  her  recovery.  She  herself  was 
a  friend  of  the  Jews  and  repeatedly  protected  them. 
Her  husband,  Alfonso  II.,  also  showed  his  good  will 
toward  them;  during  the  famine  of  1590  he  dis¬ 
tributed  bread  among  2,000  Jews  and  200  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Maranos. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Jews,  which 
rested  on  the  favor  of  the  ruling  prince,  came  to  an 
end  when,  in  1597,  the  last  Este  died  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  direct  male  lieir.  The  pope  claimed  the 
duchy,  and  received  it  after  a  short  resistance,  Car¬ 
dinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini  taking  charge  of  it  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Curia.  Amidst  the  shouts  of  rejoicing 
which  greeted  the  papal  legate  upon  entering  the 
city,  the  cry  was  heard  :  “  Down  with  the  Jews !  ” 
Great  anxiety  took  possession  of  the  community, 
especially  the  Maranos,  who  dreaded  the  rule  of  the 
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pope;  and  about  one-lialf  of  the  Ferrara  Jews  mi¬ 
grated  to  Modena,  Venice,  and  Mantua,  so  that  the 
census  of  1601  showed  only  1,530  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  32,860. 

The  new  ruler,  however,  proved  himself  more 
just  than  the  Jews  had  anticipated.  The  cardinal 
soon  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  J cws 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city ;  and  he 
granted  to  tlieMaranos  a  respite  of  five  years,  which 
lie  had  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from  the  pope. 

On  Feb.  17,  1598,  was  issued  a  constitution  which 
provided  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  and  duchy  of 
Ferrara  were  to  be  tolerated  only  on  condition  that, 
commencing  with  May  24,  both  men  and  women 
wore  the  Jews'  badge.  Permission  to  engage  in 
trade  was  renewed ;  but  the  farming  of  taxes,  the 
keeping  of  animals,  and  the  acquisition  of  real  estate 
were  prohibited.  Within  five  years  all  property  in 
the  hands  of  Jews  was  to  be  sold— a  provision  which 
was  carried  out  in  1602.  The  number  of  synagogues 
was  limited  to  one  for  each  rite ;  and  for  the  per¬ 
mission  to  sustain  them  the  Jews  had  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  House  of  Catechumens.  They  were  allowed 
to  have  only  one  cemetery  (public  obsequies  be¬ 
ing  entirely  prohibited),  and  to  use  Hebrew  books 
only  when  provided  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  cen¬ 
sor.  Every  new  arrival  had  to  report  himself  to 
the  authorities  within  three  days.  Lending  money 
on  interest  and  banking  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews, 
being  permitted  to  the  monte  di  pietti  exclusively. 
This  provision,  however,  failed  as  early  as  1599; 
and  the  excited  population  was  quieted  only  when 
the  Jews  were  again  allowed  to  open  banks,  a 
privilege  which  remained  in  force  till  1683.  Other 
enactments  tending  to  mortify  the  Jews  and  to  lower 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  were  issued,  and 
finally  the  severest  measure  which  the 
The  papacy  ever  adopted  against  the  Jews 

G-hetto.  —the  institution  of  the  ghetto — was 
extended  to  Ferrara  (1624).  A  com¬ 
mission  of  twelve  noblemen  appointed  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  measure  gained  nothing  except 
a  short  respite.  During  1626-27  the  Via  Sabbioni, 
Via  Gattamarcia,  and  Via  Vignatagliata,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  had  lived  for  many 
years,  were  enclosed  by  five  gates  erected  at  their 
expense.  All  Jews  were  obliged  to  take  houses 
there  that  they  might  be  better  protected  and 
guarded.  The  regulations  for  taking  possession  of 
lodgings  by  the  Jews  and  the  newly  established 
jus  hazaka  ”  were  published  in  sixteen  paragraphs. 
Among  the  decrees  enacted  by  the  papacy,  likewise 
‘‘in  the  interest  of  the  Jews,”  was  one  ordering  one- 
third  of  the  male  members  of  the  community  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  upward  to  be  present  at  the 
delivery  of  sermons  directed  toward  their  conver¬ 
sion.  The  church  in  which  these  sermons  were 
preached  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ghetto,  and  on  the  way  thither  the  victims  of  intol¬ 
erance  were  often  grossly  insulted.  On  this  account 
a  more  convenient  place  was  chosen  in  1695.  Forced 
baptisms,  likewise,  were  not  unknown.  Jurisdiction 
hi  the  case  of  difficulties  between  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  was  still  exercised  by  the  “  giudice  d5  savi  ” ; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  in  1630  to  have  the 
powers  of  that  officer  annulled  proved  vain.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  until  1708  the  Jewish  authorities  were 
allowed  jurisdiction  within  the  community,  appeal 
from  their  decisions  being  permitted  only  in  cases 
where  more  than  five  scudi  was  involved.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  united  efforts  of  the  lawyers  were 
successful  in  securing  the  abolition  of  this  partial 
autonomy. 

It  was  natural  that  such  treatment  should  reduce 
the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  population  more  and  more;, 
the  ghetto  was  too  poor;  and  high  rents  oppressed 
the  impoverished  community.  Petitions  to  limit- 
the  number  inhabiting  the  ghetto  and  to  reduce  the 
taxes  were  flatly  refused.  The  result  was  that  the 
debts  of  the  community  and  the  interest  charges 
grew  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  richer  Jews,, 
obliged  to  make  ever  greater  sacrifices,  emigrated. 
According  to  a  greatly  overestimated  report  of  the- 
papal  legate  made  in  1703,  among  the  328  families 
was  one  whose  wealth  amounted  to  80, 000  scudi;  ten 
others  possessed  between  5,000  and  8,000  scudi; 
while  148  tradesmen  were  unable  to  pay  taxes,  and 
72  lived  on  alms  (“  R.  E.  J.  ”  xvi.  249).  Naturally,  the 
repressive  laws  produced  among  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  a  malicious  disposition  toward  the  Jews.  In 
1648  a  Jew  sentenced  for  murder  was  frightfully 
tortured.  The  populace  seized  the  opportunity  to- 
commit  greater  outrages  in  the  ghetto ;  and  similar- 
excesses  are  reported  in  the  years  1651,  1705,  1744, 
1747,  and  1754. 

On  such  occasions,  it  is  true,  edicts  to  protect  the- 
Jews  were  issued  by  the  papal  legates ;  hut,  on  the- 
other  hand,  the  populace  was  reminded  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  strict  laws,  and  all  intercourse  with  Jews  and 
all  services  to  them  were  forbidden.  Thus  at  Fer¬ 
rara  the  rigid  Roman  decree  of  1732  referring  to  the 
Jews  was  introduced;  and  in  1733  an  edict  was  is¬ 
sued  prohibiting  the  employment  of  Christian  serv¬ 
ants  and  enjoining  a  strict  censorship  of  Hebrew 
books.  J ews  might  neither  travel  nor  visit  fairs  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  Inquisition;  and  in  their 
journe}rs  they  were  to  wear  the  Jews’  badge.  This, 
last  provision,  however,  was  abolished  in  1735.  That 
in  spite  of  such  cruel  laws  and  mental  torment  the 
community  nevertheless  continued  to  exist  was  due 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  law  and  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  population  was  often  more  friendly  than, 
the  papal  government  to  the  Jews;  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  quite  frequently  failed  to  enforce  the  laws. 

These  conditions  changed  in  1796  with  the  entry 
into  Italy  of  the  French  troops,  who  proclaimed  in 
Ferrara  “  the  rights  of  man,  ”  so  that  all  civil  disabil¬ 
ities  were  removed  from  the  Jews.  On  Oct.  3, 1796 
— during,  the  New- Year  festival— the 

Under  French  civil  and  military  authorities- 

French.  visited  the  four  synagogues,  where 

Rule.  they  were  received  with  joy,  being  es¬ 
corted  back  in  triumph.  The  attacks 
made  by  the  Catholics  against  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  were  successfully  refuted  in  pamphlets. 
The  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  municipal  guard; 
aud  in  1797,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  general 
Latner,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn  down.  The 
Jews  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  new  rights 
and  duties,  and  in  a  short  time  the  municipal  guard 
included  nine  Jewish  officers  and  the  municipality 
four  Jewish  officials. 
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The  reign  of  liberty  was,  however,  of  short 
duration.  Oli  May  23, 1799,  Austrian  troops  entered 
the  city;  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  who  had  to  be  protected  by  the 
soldiers,  and  for  a  whole  week  dared  not  leave  the 
ghetto.  The  community  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
line  of  5,000  scudi,  and  all  the  ancient  laws  were 
enforced.  In  1802  the  French  returned  as  bear¬ 
ers  of  liberty;  and  equality  of  rights  showed 
itself  in  the  election  of  three  Jewish  representatives 
to  the  council  of  the  Italian  republic.  Full  liberty 
was  given  for  religious  worship;  and  in  1803  the 
clergy  was  advised  not  to  receive  Jews  too  hastily 
for  baptism.  The  Vienna  Congress  of  1814-15 
restored  the  papal  government;  but  times  had 
changed,  and  a  new,  liberal  spirit  permeated  the 
nations.  In  1815  Pius  VII.  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  Jews  from  public  offices,  but  did  not  other¬ 
wise  interfere  with  their  liberties.  On  the  whole,  he 
showed  a  friendly  disposition. 

Under  his  successor,  Leo  XII.,  the  tendency  again 
prevailed  to  torture  and  to  kill  the  Jews,  on  the  plea 
that  “the}*  had  tortured  and  killed  Jesus.”  The 
ghetto  gates  were  restored  at  the  expense  of  the 
Jews,  and  closed  on  Jan.  13,  1826;  many  of  the  old 
enactments  were  enforced,  especially  the  prohibition 
against  keeping  Christian  servants.  The  military 
guarded  the  ghetto  to  see  that  no  one  lighted  fires 
for  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals;  but, 
more  humane  than  the  pope,  the  soldiers  themselves 
took  pity  on  them  and  lighted  the  fires.  Under 
such  circumstances  many  Hebrews  left  for  the  more 
tolerant  Tuscany.  In  1827  several  more  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  old  laws  were  renewed.  The  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  leaving  the  city  without  per¬ 
mission,  from  having  intercourse  with  Christians, 
and  from  owning  real  estate  after  the  short  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  its  sale  had  elapsed.  When  Leo  died  the 
entire  population  felt  relieved ;  and  the  vehement 
hatred  against  the  medieval  papal  regime  showed 
itself  clearly  in  the  revolutionary  days  of  1831, 
when  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  again  torn  down, 
and  the  Jews  received  all  rights  as  citizens.  What 
remained  of  the  ghetto  was  enclosed  by  chains. 

Gregory  XVI.  was  on  the  whole  friendly  disposed 
toward  the  Jews,  but  even  his  government  allowed 
them  no  liberties.  When  in  1S37  a  public  funeral 
procession  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  Rabbi  Reggio,  the  community  was  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  Nevertheless  the  liberal  national  movement 
made  rapid  progress.  The  Jews  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  esteem  of  the  better  classes  of  Christians; 
they  participated  more  and  more  in  public  affairs ; 
and  the  most  respectable  “casinos”  received  them  as 
members. 

With  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  all  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  the  noblest  and  best  were  expected  to 
be  realized.  Italy  was  to  be  freed  and  united.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  general  jubilation,  the 
Jews  being  no  less  enthusiastic  than 

Hopes  their  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Moses  Leone 
Under  Pius  Finzi  of  Ferrara  caused  an  allegorical 
IX.  painting  to  be  executed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  the  inscription:  “Mild  in 
punishment,  a  god  in  forgiveness — such  is  the  true 
picture  of  Pius.”  Supported  by  the  citizens,  the 


Jews  asked  to  be  granted  emancipation.  The  car¬ 
dinal  legate,  Ciacclii,  thereupon  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  ghetto  gates,  and  only  the  pillars  were  allowed 
to  remain.  These,  also,  were  destroyed  on  March 
21,  1848,  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Athenaeum  amidst  great  j  ubilation  on  the  part  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  the  citizens.  General  fraterni¬ 
zation  and  removal  of  all  religious  differences  was 
the  watchword  of  the  time.  Borsari  wrote  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Jews;  the  Circolo  Nazionale,  which 
advocated  the  union  of  Italy,  sent  Salvatore  Anau  as 
delegate  to  Turin,  and  afterward  elected  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  constitutional  national  assembly  at  Rome; 
while  four  Jewish  representatives  were  elected  to 
the  new  provincial  diet.  Equality  was  obtained; 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  for  the  national  cause 
were  justified.  To  be  sure,  the  hour  of  final  deliv¬ 
erance  had  not  yet  come.  In  1849  the  pope  was  re¬ 
instated  by  the  Catholic  powers,  and  Austrian  troops 
were  charged  with  the  protection  of  his  dominions. 
The  Jews  suffered  most  from  the  change ;  for  they  lost 
tlieir  briefly  enjoyed  liberty.  .  They  had  to  resign  all 
offices  and  to  withdraw  from  all  societies,  and  even 
the  old  prohibition  against  leaving  the  city  without 
permission  was  enforced.  In  1857  Pius  IX.  visited 
the  city.  A  deputation  which  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  this  decree  was  kindly  received,  and  the  old  law 
was  soon  abolished.  This  was  the  last  time  that  the 
community  was  compelled  to  ask  a  favor  of  the 
pope;  for  in  1859  the  Assemblea  Nazionale  dello 
Romagne  at  Bologna  ratified  the  incorporation  of 
Italy  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  under  the  scepter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

All  civic  differences  between  Jews  and  Christians 
were  immediately  removed.  The  extension  of  the 
Piedmontese  constitution  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
admitted  the  Jews  of  Ferrara  to  full  citizenship. 
That  emancipation  was  complete  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  Jews  were  at  once  elected  to  the 
Consiglio  Comunale.  The  first  Jewish  member  of 
the  Parliament  was  Leone  Carpi  of  Bologna,  who 
had  had  to  pay  with  a  long  exile  for  his  patriotic 
participation  in  the  -national  movement.  Another 
sign  of  the  changed  conditions  was  the  attendance 
of  the  highest  authorities  at  the  services  held  in 
the  synagogue  to  commemorate  the  reception  of  the 
duchy  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Since  1861  the 
community  lias  evidenced  its  warm  patriotism  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  has 
given  to  the  state  a  number  of  deserving  citizens. 
In  1891  the  Jews  of  Ferrara  numbered  1,465  in  a 
total  population  of  68,000. 

- Internal  History :  The  Jewish  community 

of  Ferrara  had  to  develop  under  the  legal  conditions 
described  above.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  it 
was  first  organized  nor  what  its  first  constitution 
was.  The  first  record  of  its  activity  dates  from  the 
congress  held  at  Forli  in  1418.  At  that  time  the 
community  possessed  all  the  usual  institutions  of  an 
organized  commonwealth.  In  1452  it  exchanged  its 
old  cemetery  for  a  new  one.  In  1469  Jacob  ben  Eli¬ 
jah  of  Cagli  donated  to  the  community  a  book  of 
prayer,  accompanying  it  with  a  deed  of  gift.  In 
1481,  through  the  generosity  of  Sev  (Ze’eb)  Samuel 
Melli  of  Rome,  it  secured  in  the  Via  Sabbioni  a  house 
to  be  used  as  a  synagogue,  which  still  serves  the 
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same  purpose.  Tlie  same  benefactor  left  a  legacy 
in  1485,  the  Income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  giv¬ 
ing  gratuitous  instruction  in  Hebrew 
The  and  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as 
Constitu-  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  and  after 
tionofthe  Melli ’s  death  in  1486  the  community 
Com-  organized  its  first  benevolent  institn- 
munity.  tions.  The  immigration  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  brought  the  community 
a  large  increase  in  eminent,  wealthy,  and  highly  edu¬ 
cated  members ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  brought  dis¬ 
cord  and  difficulties.  The  Spanish  Jews  not  only  re¬ 
tained  their  own  ritual  and  erected  special  houses  of 
prayer,  but  in  every  respect  formed  a  separate  com¬ 
munity  of  their  own.  They  had  their  own  rabbi, 
their  own  Talmud  Torah,  and  in  1550  laid  out  their 
own  cemetery.  In  1531  a  house  of  prayer  according 
to  the  German  rite  was  built. 

The  prevalent  distress  and  continued  persecution 
warned  the  factions  in  the  community  to  unite,  and 
union  was  easily  brought  about  where  the  interests 
of  the  whole  coincided.  Isaac*  ben  Judah  Abra- 
vanel,  grandson  of  Don  Isaac,  rendered  great  service 
in  this  connection  after  1550.  Though  true  to  Span¬ 
ish  traditions,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as 
leader  on  account  of  his  noble  character  and  his  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  community ; 
and  he  represented  the  community  at  the  Ferrara 
Congress  of  1554,  which  adopted  resolutions  that 
became  binding  upon  the  Jews  throughout  Italy. 
After  the  earthquake  the  need  of  a  new  organization 
for  the  community  asserted  itself.  On  April  5, 1573, 
there  was  held  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Isaac 
Abravanel  a  meeting  which  suggested  that  the  entire 
community,  under  the  title  of  “Universita  clegli 
Ebrei  di  Farrara,  ”  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
eighteen  delegates  to  be  elected  by  lot,  such  delegates 
to  choose  annually  from  among  themselves  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  treasurer ;  that  each  member  who  pos¬ 
sessed  more  than  fifty  scudi  should  be 
The  ‘ 4  Uni-  obliged  to  contribute  toward  the 
versita  communal  funds;  and  that  a  com- 
degli  mission  of  eight  members,  among  them 
Ebrei.”  three  rabbis,  be  appointed  to  fix  the 
sum  to  be  raised  and  to  make  the 
assessment.  These  propositions  having  been  agreed 
to,  the  community  was  at  once  organized,  and 
Abravanel  was  elected  president. 

The  payment  of  the  first  assessment  was  effected  by 
each  member  placing  his  share  in  a  sealed  box,  and 
declaring  under  oath  that  it  was  the  correct  amount 
tine  from  him.  Although  at  first  intended  for  three 
years  onty,  this  method  proved  so  practical  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  for  centuries.  The  next 
beneficial  result  of  the  new  organization  was  the 
anion  of  the  German  synagogue  with  the  Italian, 
and  of  the  Bolognese  with  the  Neapolitan,  Naples 
having  a  short  time  before  expelled  the  Jews,  who 
had  then  been  received  by  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 

Under  the  popes  the  community  had  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  synagogues.  The  laying  out  of  cem¬ 
eteries  was  also  made  difficult.  The  administration 
of  the  community  was  in  the  hands  of  a  large  board 
of  sixty-two  members  and  of  a  smaller  one  of  ten, 
assisted  by  the  rabbinate.  Their  main  care  was  that 
of  the  finances.  Besides  the  ordinary  taxes,  the 
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community  was  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  for  the 
houses  in  the  ghetto,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  and 
whether  the  tenants  themselves  were  able  or  unable 
to  pay  the  rentals.  It  thus  came  about  that  at  the 
end  of  the  papal  regime  the  community  had  a  debt 
of  32,450  scudi.  Added  to  this,  the  ever-increasing 
pauperism  made  necessary  the  expenditure  of  larger 
sums  in  charity.  In  spite  of  great  expenses,  however, 
instruction  of  the  young  was  not  neglected.  In  1626 
the  school  was  reorganized ;  besides  the  income  from 
the  Melli  legacy,  it  received  congregational  support. 
In  1630  it  was  united  with  the  Italian  synagogue. 
To  defray  all  charges  the  taxes  were  naturally  very 
high,  and  many  wealthy  people  on  this  account  left 
the  city.  The  board,  therefore,  obtained  in  1632 
the  right  to  prevent  any  one  removing  his  wealth 
from  the  city  without  permission,  and  it  was  later 
on  decided  that  those  who  should  leave  be  required  to 
pay  2  per  cent  on  their  property  toward  liquidating 
the  communal  debts.  These  resolutions  brought 
about  continual  friction ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
carried  out,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  community.  Outside  Jews  who 
did  business  in  Ferrara  had  to  pay  a  trade-tax.  The 
executive  board  of  the  community,  called  “  massari,” 
found  their  efforts  warmly  seconded  by  the  papal 
legate ;  and  obedience  to  them  on  the  part  of  Jews 
was  often  ordered  by  the  authorities. 

The  changes  under  the  rule  of  the  French  necessi¬ 
tated  a  new  organization.  The  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  dei  Pagatori, 

New  Con-  within  which  four  committees  were 

stitution,  formed:  (1)  for  the  payment  of  debts; 

(2)  for  administering  the  ghetto  prop¬ 
erty  ;  (3)  for  benevolence ;  and  (4)  for  worship  and 
instruction,  the  recommendation  being  made  that 
special  attention  be  paid  to  instruction.  In  the 
budget  of  4,000  scudi  there  was  needed  2,000  scudi 
for  charity  alone;  for  the  interest  on  debts,  1,500. 
The  new  society  entered  upon  its  existence  in  1798 
under  the  leadership  of  Angelo  Pace  Pesaro;  in  1807 
some  changes  were  made  in  its  organization ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  in  monthly 
pensions  for  soldiers  was  added  to  its  budget.  In  1808 
the  community  became  a  part  of  the  French  consis- 
torial  organization,  which  continued  to  be  in  force 
till  1815. 

With  the  return  of  the  popes  was  restored  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  administration,  including  the  former 
obligations  of  the  “  gazaka  ”  and  the  former  taxes. 
Two  massari  represented  the  community  in  extra- 
communal  affairs.  Communal  activity  showed  itself 
especially  during  the  famine  of  1854  and  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1855. 

Upon  the  union  of  Ferrara  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  the  Ferrara  community  came  under  the  Ba- 
tazzi  law  of  Piedmont,  by  which  it  is  still  governed. 
The  last  relic  of  ancient  times  was  the  debt  owing 
to  the  House  of  Catechumens,  payment  of  which 
was  demanded  and  made  in  1865. 

Synagogues  :  In  ancient  times  many  places  of  prayer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Italian  rite  existed  in  private  houses.  By  the 
donation  of  Sev  Samuel  Melli  the  community  received  in  14S1 
a  special  synagogue  building,  in  addition  to  which  the  old  places 
of  devotion  continued  in  existence.  After  the  year  1492  houses 
of  prayer  for  the  Sephardic  rite  were  built,  and  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Inquisition  the  German  Jews  also  opened  a 
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synagogue  in  one  of  the  existing  houses  of  prayer  (1532).  Each 
congregation  had  its  rabbi  and  its  own  charity-budget.  About 
1570  the  community  had  ten  houses  of  prayer; 
Communal  and  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  visible  sign  of  di- 
Institu-  vine  protection  that  during  the  earthquake 
tions.  of  1570  churches  and  monasteries  tumbled 
down,  but  “in  none  of  the  ten  houses  of  prayer 
and  small  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord  in  Ferrara  was  divine 
service  interrupted.  True,  fissures  appeared  in  the  walls,  but 
the  people  were  not  prevented  from  offering  prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening”  (Azariah  dei  Rossi,  “Iyol  Elohim,” 
toward  the  end).  In  1573  the  founding  of  the  Universita  degli 
Ebrei  di  Ferrara,  a  fusion  of  the  German  and  Italian  congrega¬ 
tions,  took  place.  Under  the  papal  regime  there  was  only  one 
synagogue  for  each  of  the  various  rites ;  in  1603  the  German 
synagogue  was  transferred  to  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Italian.  In  1798  the  latter  was  separated  from  the  Melli 
foundation  and  incorporated  in  the  property  of  the  community. 
In  1S42  and  1867  the  building  in  the  Via  Sabbioni,  which  had  stood 
for  centuries,  was  thoroughly  renovated.  The  beautiful  Spanish 
synagogue  still  has  its  own  administration.  Of  the  peculiar 
religious  usages  in  the  Ferrara  synagogues  Isaac  Lampronti 
makes  occasional  mention  in  his  “  Pahad  Yizhak.”  The  syn¬ 
agogue  according  to  the  German  rite  possesses  a  manuscript 
list  of  the  various  minhagim,  which  is  ascribed  to  Rabbi  Olmo ; 
another  manuscript  collection  of  Ferrara  minhagim  is  in  the 
city  library  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Schools  :  Under  the  Melli  foundation  the  community  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  income  wherewith  to  provide  a  teacher  for  the 
poor.  From  this  was  developed  the  Talmud  Torah,  in  which 
elementary  instruction  was  supplemented  by  advanced  courses 
in  the  rabbinic  academy.  The  Spanish  had  their  own  Talmud 
Torah,  which,  through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Lampronti,  was  united 
in  1739  with  that  of  the  general  community.  The  great  at¬ 
tachment  Of  the  pupils  for  these  institutions  is  shown  by  leg¬ 
acies  to  the  library  and  to  the  funds  for  poor  pupils  of  the 
Talmud  Torah.  Not  only  was  instruction  given  in  Hebrew  and 
in  the  Jewish  religion,  but  the  teaching  of  Italian  was  likewise 
gradually  introduced ;  the  latter,  however,  was  abolished  after 
1859,  when  the  general  schools  were  opened  to  the  Jews.  Since 
1819  the  community  has  also  had  a  kindergarten  (“asili  infan- 
tili  ”).  At  all  times  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  schools  of  Ferrara,  the  community  as  well  as 
individuals  making  great  sacrifices  to  this  end.  A  large,  costly 
library  bears  testimony  to  this  day  to  the  zeal  with  which  studies 
were  once  prosecuted. 

Cemeteries  :  The  oldest  cemetery,  situated  beside  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  S.  Girolamo,  was  in  1452  exchanged  by  the  community 
for  another  in  S.  Maria  Nuova.  The  purchase  of  a  cemetery  in 
1026  was  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  Curia.  The  Spanish  rented 
a  special  cemetery  in  1550,  and  bought  it  outright  in  1574 ;  in  1600 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  out  a  new  one,  which  was  enlarged  in 
1647 ;  sanction  for  a  further  enlargement  in  1739  was  obtained 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  tombstones  were  demolished  by 
the  populace,  used  as  building  material  by  the  government,  or 
stolen  and  placed  in  Christian  cemeteries  with  new  inscriptions. 
On  this  account  no  old  inscriptions  are  preserved  at  Ferrara. 
In  1869  the  community  laid  out  a  new  cemetery,  toward  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  the  city  contributed.  The  Spanish  then  united 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  and  sold  their  old  cemetery  site. 
The  Saralov  family  alone  still  possesses  a  burial-place  in  the  old 
Spanish  cemetery. 

Foundations  and  Societies  at  Ferrara :  Samuel 
Melli  of  Rome  left  to  the  community  for  charitable,  purposes 
the  income  from  his  house  in  the  Via  Sabbioni,  and  also  his 
goods  and  chattels.  In  1626  the  important  society  Areieon  Frater- 
nita  Ghemillud  Assadim,  afterward  called  “  Misericord ia,”  was 
organized  to  take  care  of  the  sick  poor  and  to  provide  for 
burials.  In  1661  the  society  of  bearers  (“kattafim”),  and 
in  1665  that  of  the  grave-diggers  (“  kabbarim  ”),  separated  from 
the  parent  organization.  In  addition  smaller  societies  were 
formed  for  the  help  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  as  the  Marpe  ha- 
Nefesh  (1700),  Berulie  El  (1750),  Yedide  El  (1810).  The  many 
applications  for  charity  made  to  the  societies  often  caused 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  was  relieved  through  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  community  and  from  individuals.  Since  1877  all 
these  societies  have  been  united  under  the  name  “Anshe 
Hesed,”  which  organization,  under  the  direction  of  the  rabbi,  is 
managed  by  a  commission. 

In  1718  Rabbi  Jacob  Daniel  Olno  established  the  society  Ha- 
dashim  li-Bekarim,  whose  object  was  to  provide  for  the  dally 
minyan  and  study  and  to  keep  certain  of  the  fasts.  With  this 
was  afterward  combined  the  duty  of  providing  fuel  for  the  poor 
and  of  aiding  them  in  paying  their  rent.  This  society  is  subven- 


tioned  by  the  community.  The  Rahame  ‘Aniyim  was  founded 
In  1820  by  pupils  of  the  Talmud  Torah  to  provide  candles  in  eases 
of  death ;  with  this  were  afterward  combined  other  organiza¬ 
tions  of  pupils  which  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  of 
their  poorer  fellow  students,  such  as  the  BikkurHolim  (1742)  arid 
the  Malbish  ‘Arumim  (1782) ;  likewise  the  Shalom  Rav,  founded  in 
1698  by  Rabbis  Jacob  and  Angelo  Zahalun  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  lectures  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  enlarged  by  I.  Lampronti 
to  a  charitable  organization.  Besides  the  regular  members,  the 
society,  which  was  reorganized  in  1856,  admits  ladies  as  honorary 
members. 

The  Rahamim,  a  society  for  reading  the  Torah  on  holidays, 
was  established  in  1800  by  persons  who  met  every  Sabbath  for  a 
repast,  and  who  wished  to  give  their  society  a  religious  character 
also.  Siiuah  (t.e.,  Siyyua  ‘  ‘Aniyim),  or  II  Soceorso,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1850  for  the  purpose  of  making  small  loans  to  mer¬ 
chants  ;  afterward  it  distributed  books  and  money  as  prizes  to 
diligent  pupils.  A  society  known  as  “Mahzike  Umanut”  or 
“Arti  e  Mestieri,”  founded  in  1840,  was  dissolved,  since  under 
the  existing  laws  Jews  found  no  masters  and  no  employment. 
In  the  same  manner  many  religious  and  humane  societies 
which  originated  in  former  centuries  have  been  dissolved. 

Besides  these  benevolent  societies  several  legacies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  are  administered  by  the  community.  Joseppe 
Benedetto  Alatino  and  Abraham  Raphael  Feglio  (1755)  left  a 
legacy  for  poor  brides.  The  Pesaro  family  made  great  sacri¬ 
fices  in  1737  in  order  to  further  the  advancement  of  education. 
Angelo  Pace  Pesaro  maintained  the  theological  school  in  1806 
at  his  own  expense.  Leone  Vita  Pesaro  left  an  income  for  the 
supportof  candidates  for  the  rabbinate ;  in  1827  his  descendants 
made  this  a  permanent  endowment,  under  the  administration 
of  the  rabbi,  for  the  support  of  theological  studies  and  for  die 
increase  of  the  library. 

As  ill  1416  and  1418,  so  also  later  the  Ferrara  com¬ 
munity  took  an  interest  in  general  Jewish  matters. 

Twice  it  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
Share  meeting-place  of  an  assembly  of  Italian 
in  General  Jewish  notables.  Shortly  after  the 

Jewish  burning  of  rabbinical  writings,  June 
Interests.  21, 1554,  fourteen  representatives  from 

Rome,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Reg¬ 
gio,  Modena,  Padua,  and  Venice  met  under  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Rabbi  Me'fr  Katzenellenbogen  to  deliberate 
on  some  important  social  questions  and  to  strengthen 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Italian  communities.  The 
resolutions  of  this  conference  have  remained  in  force 
till  the  present  time.  In  view  of  restrictions  placed 
by  the  censorship  laws  upon  the  printing  of  He¬ 
brew  books,  it  was  decided  to  publish  no  neiv  book 
without  the  approbation  (“liaskamali  ”)  of  three  or¬ 
dained  rabbis.  Every  Israelite  who  bought  hooks 
without  an  approbation  was  to  be  fined  25  scudi.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  lawsuits  were  not  to  be 
brought  by  Jews  in  Christian  courts  without  the 
permission  of  the  community  or  rabbi.  Decisions 
in  civil  suits  were  not  to  be  recorded  without 
the  permission  of  the  parties  concerned.  No  rabbi 
might  give  a  legal  decision  in  the  community  of  an¬ 
other  rabbi  unless  the  latter  had  previously  given 
his  permission  and  had  refused  to  adjudicate  the  case 
himself.  The  enactment  of  R.  Gershon  concerning 
the  perpetual  right  of  lease  was  renewed  and  devel¬ 
oped  in  Italy  into  the  “jus  gazaka,  ”  which  was  valid 
everywhere  in  the  ghettos,  even  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Gersliom’s  prohibition  of  polygamy  was  also 
enforced.  Whoever  betrothed  himself  to  a  girl 
under  ten  years  of  age  without  the  permission  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  was  to  be  excommunicated  to¬ 
gether  with  his  witnesses.  Finalty,  another  clause 
was  added,  by  which  money-trading  was  condemned, 
and  usury  was  threatened  with  severe  punishment. 
The  representatives  of  Ferrara  who  signed  the 
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protocol  were  Elhanan  ben  Isaac  da  Fano,  Samuel  b. 
Mazliah  Finzi,  and  Isaac  ben  Joseph  Abravanel. 

The  destruction  of  Hebrew  literature  through  the 
Inquisition  likewise  necessitated  the  interposition 
of  the  Ferrara  community.  After  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  fate  of  Hebrew  books  was  uncertain. 
On  this  account 
Abtalion  ben 
Mordecai  da  Mo¬ 
dena,  rabbi  of 
Ferrara,  in  1581 
visited  Pope 
Gregory  XIV. 
at  Rome.  After 
many  interviews 
in  Latin,  one  of 
which  concern¬ 
ing  the  Talmud 
lasted  more  than 
two  hours,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  respite 
of  the  confisca¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  did 
not  remove  the 
danger  perma¬ 
nently.  Under 
Sixtus  V.,  who 
showed  the  Jews 
a  toleration 
which  seems  in¬ 
credible  for  that 
time,  Jewish  lit- 
erature  was 
again  untram¬ 
meled,  The  Fer¬ 
rara  community 
bore  its  share  in 
the  sacrifices  and 
the  difficult  ne¬ 
gotiations  which 
the  passage  of 
this  measure  had 
made  necessary. 

It  concurred  in 
the  resolution  of 
the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Italian  com¬ 
munities  to  carry 
out  through 
commission  a 
previous  censor¬ 
ship  of  their  own 
for  Ilebre  w 
hooks;  after¬ 
ward  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Padua 
it  was  resolved 
t  o  raise,  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  central  treasury  at  Ferrara  in  the  care  of 
Solomon  da  Fano,  the  amount  neces- 
Censorship  sary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  cen- 
of  Jewish,  sorship  and  of  the  reprinting  of  the 

Books.  Talmud.  A  commission  sent  to  Rome 
under  the  leadership  of  Bezaleel  Mas- 
sari,  which  obtained  permission  to  own  and  to 


print  Hebrew  books  after  a  previous  censorship 
and  expurgation,  included  deputies  from  Ferrara. 
When  new  opposition  to  the  printing  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  arose,  further  sums  were  raised  by  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  which  pledged 
themselves  to  take  700  copies  of  the  proposed  Tal- 

mud  edition. 
The  commission 
for  the  expur¬ 
gation  of  He¬ 
brew  books  was 
formed  in  1590, 
and,  Ferrara 
having  again 
raised  the  neces- 
saiy  funds,  the 
ban  against  the 
Talmud  was  re¬ 
moved.  That 
the  Talmud  was 
saved  from  the 
destruction  to 
which  it  had 
been  condemned 
was  probably 
owing  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the 
Ferrara  and 
Mantua  commu¬ 
nities  (Stern, 
“Urkundliche 
Beitrage  fiber  die 
Stellung  der 
Papste  zu  den 
Juden,”  i.,  Nos. 
141  et  seq.).  All 
the  later  and  less 
important  at¬ 
tacks  upon  Jew¬ 
ish  literature 
were  easily  re¬ 
pelled  after  this 
first  victory. 

It  is  not  until 
the  nineteenth 
cent uiy  that  the 
community 
again  appears  as 
representative  of 
general  Jewish 
interests.  The 
Ferrara  physi¬ 
cian  Bondi  -  Za- 
morain  attended 
the  Sanhedrin  in 
Paris,  and  com¬ 
posed  an  ode  in 
Hebrew  and 
Latin  for  the 
opening  of  the  council’s  first  session.  The  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  as  soon  as  it  was  organized 
found  adherents  at  Ferrara,  and,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Rabbi  Ascoli  and  Advocate  Leone  Ra¬ 
venna,  almost  the  whole  community  joined  the  new 
union. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  commu- 
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Last  Page  from  Hasdai  Crescas’  “Or  Adonai,”  Ferrara,  1355,  Bearing  Imprint  of 
Abraham  Usque. 

(In  the  Columbia  University  Library,  New  York.) 
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nity  to  the  changed  conditions,  thirty-one  delegates 
met  at  Ferrara  on  May  12, 1863;  they  protested  ener¬ 
getically  against  the  frequent  forcible  baptism  of 
Jewish  children,  and  resolved  to  ask  the  government 
for  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  the  community  and  for  the 
right  of  the  rabbis  to  grant  divorces.  They  further 
proposed  to  make  religious  instruction  obligatory, 
in  order  to  promote  a  sense  of  religious  duty;  to 
disseminate  good  books  on  Jews  and  Judaism;  and 
to  found  an  Italian  rabbinical  seminary.  Their  reso¬ 
lutions  remained  without  effect,  however,  and  the 
congress  which  met  at  Florence  in  1S67,  at  which 
Ferrara  was  again  represented,  was  equally  un¬ 
successful. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Ferrara  takes  pride  in 
its  possession  of  names  held  in  high  repute  in  Jewish 
history  and  in  the  world  of  letters.  Moses  b.  Mei'r 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Solomon 
Rabbis  and  Hasdai  of  the  fourteenth,  and  Elia  di 

Scholars.  Ferrara  and  Menahem  b.  Perez  Tra- 
botti  of  the  fifteenth  deserve  especial 
mention.  In  1467  flourished  the  famous  surgeon 
Jacob,  court  physician  to  the  Estes,  who  brought 
Ercole  I.  through  a  serious  sickness.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  number  of  learned  men  must 
have  been  very  great.  In  1573  a  rabbinical  society 
was  organized  for  the  education  of  rabbis  and 
teachers. 

The  Orientalist  Emanuel  Tremellius  taught  at  the 
university ;  he  was  baptized,  fled  from  Italy  in  1542, 
and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Judaism  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  A  few  years  later  Abraham  Gallo  (Francese 
Zarfati  ?)  held  the  professorship  in  Hebrew  at  the 
Ferrara  University.  The  Marano  Amatus  Lusitanus 
was  a  professor  of  botany  and  anatomy,  and  also  one 
of  the  prominent  physicians  of  his  time.  Raflfacllo 
Mirami  was  a  physician  and  mathematician.  Many 
Jews  attended  the  medical  lectures  of  the  famous 
Brasavola.  Elia  Pirro  (about  1535)  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  Latin  poet.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Don  Isaac  Abravanel  lived  at  Ferrara,  and  most  of 
them  are  buried  there.  Don  Isaac  II.  rendered 
especially  important}  services  to  the  community 
(see  above);  and  of  equal  prominence  for  a  long 
time  was  Donna  Gracia  Mendesia,  who,  with  her 
daughters  Gracia  and  Reyna,  and  her  son-in  law 
Joseph  of  Naxos,  took  refuge  under  the  mild  rule  of 
the  Estes.  Under  her  protection  lived  the  brothers 
Usque  (see  Ferrara,  Typography)  and  their  rela¬ 
tive,  the  poet  Samuel  Usque,  author  of  the  u  Consola- 
camas  Tribulacoes  de  Ysrael  ”  (c.  1565).  Azariali  dei 
Rossi,  author  of  “Me  or  ‘Enayim,”  likewise  lived 
at  Ferrara;  as  did  Abraham  Colorin',  architect  and 
mechanician,  whose  services  were  sought  by  many 
courts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  Bonajuto  Alatino, 
who  in  April,  1617,  was  compelled  to  take  part  in  a 
public  religious  disputation. 

During  ghetto  times  there  were  among  the  rabbis 
of  Ferrara  several  who  were  also  famous  as  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  and  physicians.  Among  these  Isaac 
Lampronti  occupies  an  honorable  position;  his 
fame  is  commemorated  by  a  tablet  placed  by  the 
city  of  Ferrara  in  1872  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived.  Of  merchants  Moses  Vita 
Coex  was  prominent  and  highly  honored  by  the 
papal  court.  During  the  famine  of  1764  lie  supplied 


the  papal  government  with  grain;  a  namesake  of 
his,  Moses  Coen,  was  mayor  of  the  city  during  the 
French  occupation  in  1799. 

Leone  Carpi  and  Enca  Cavalieri  are  distinguished 
modem  representatives  of  the  community,  and  are 
also  members  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  Rossi  and 
Angelo  Castelbolognesi,  travelers  and  explorers, 
should  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Reggio 
family,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Ferrara. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rabbis  of  Ferrara: 

Jacob  b.  Jekuthiel  Corinaldo  (beginning  of  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury). 

Judah  Liwa  (1511). 

David  Levi. 

Zion  Asher  ben  Eliakim  Levi. 

Eiiezer  ben  Samuel  Ventura  (1534). 

Menahem  ben  Perez  Trabotti. 

Perez  ben  Menahem  Trabotti. 

Solomon  ben  Moses  Castelletto  (1534). 

Johanan  Treves. 

Joseph  ben  Hayyim  (1546). 

David  Darshan  Isaac  al-Hakim  (1553). 

Ishmael  Hanina. 

Abraham  ben  Daucl  da  Modena. 

Solomon  Modena. 

Jehiei  ir.  ben  Azriel  II.  Trabotti. 

Benjamin  Saul  ben  Eiiezer  dei  Rossi. 

Raphael  Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves. 

Baruch  Uzziel  ben  Baruch  Forti  (1557). 

Abraham  ben  Dia. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  da  Monselice  (first  rabbi  after  the  founding 
of  the  Academy). 

Moses  ben  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo. 

Aaron  ben  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo. 

Jehiei  Nissim  ben  Samuel  da  Pisa. 

Ishmael  Hanina  ben  Mordecai  Rofe  da  Valmontano. 

Joseph  Fikas  of  Fez. 

Benjamin  ben  Ephraim  Finzi  (close  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
Hezekiah  ben  Benjamin  Finzi. 

Abraham  ben  Yakar  (1590). 

Abraham  Jaghel  ben  Hananiah  da  Monselice. 

Jacob  Moses  Ayash. 

Abtalion  ben  Mordecai  of  Modena  (seventeenth  century). 

Moses  ben  Menahem  da  Terracina. 

Eiiezer  David  ben  Ezekiel  del  Bene. 

Mordecai  ben  David  Carpaneti. 

Hananiah  Jaghel  Monselice  (1030). 

Judah  Azael  ben  Eiiezer  del  Bene  (1650-65). 

Menahem  Ilecanati. 

Pelatiah  ben  Hananiah  Monselice. 

Isaac  Jeclidiali  ben  Samuel  Borg-lii. 

Menahem  ben  Elisha  Cases. 

Phineas  hen  Pelatiah  Monselice. 

Hananiah  Cases. 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  Zahalnn. 

Mordecai  Recanati. 

Isaac  Lampronti. 

Mordecai  Zahalun  (eighteenth  century). 

Sabbato  Saiiguinetti. 

Raphael  Emanuel  Hal  Rechi. 

Felice  Umano. 

Joseph  ben  Isaac  Jedidiah. 

Samuel  Baruch  ben  Joseph  Hezekiah  Borghi. 

Elisha  Michael  Finzi. 

Jacob  Daniel  ben  Abraham  Olmo  (1757). 

Jacob  Moses  Ayash. 

Joseph  Mordecai  Carpaneti. 

Samuel  Bar  Shalom  Finzi. 

Nehemiah  ben  Baruch  Coen. 

Isaac  ben  Close  Israel  Norsa. 

Moses  Isaac  Hai  Pesaro. 

Jacob  Hai  Recanati. 

Judah  Hezekiah  della  Vida  (d.  1800), 

Joseph  ben  David  Bassani  (1827). 

Elhanan  Sabbato  Pesaro  (1828). 

Issachar  Ezekiel  Reggio  (1837). 

Leone  Reggio  ben  Issachar  (1870). 

Isaac  Elijah  Menahem  Ascoli  (1875). 

Benedetto  Levi  (1880). 

Giuseppe  Jure  ( _ ). 

E-  C.  I.  E. 
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- - Typography:  Ferrara  contained  a  Hebrew 

printing-press  as  early  as  tlie  fifteenth  century.  In 
1476,  almost  contemporaneously  with  Reggio  and 
Pieve  di  Sacco,  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  (PTDVn  |D)  of 
Pcsaro  established  a  printing-press  which  competed 
with  Conat’s  at  Mantua.  Abraham,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  (1477)  only  two  works  there,  Levi  b.  Gerslion’s 
commentary  on  Job,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Tur 
Yoreh  De'ah,  begun  by  Conat  in  1475  (see  Zunz, 
“Z.  G.”  pp.  218  et  seq.).  Abraham  then  removed 
to  Bologna.  In  1551  Samuel  Gallus  established 
a  printing-house  at  Ferrara,  and  produced  six 
works,  Isaac  Abravanel’s  “Ma‘yene  ha-Y'eshu'ah  ” 
(1551)  and  five  others  (1552),  the  last  being  R.  Meir’s 
“Hilkot  ha-Re’ali.”  In  the  latter  year  Abraham 
Usque  established  a  press,  which  existed  until  1558. 
In  the  first  year  he  printed  only  Judeeo-Spanish  and 
Portuguese  works;  but  in  1558-58  he  printed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  De  Rossi,  twenty-seven  Hebrew  works, 
the  first  being  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran's  commentary 
to  the  Sukkot  “IIosha‘not”  and  the  last  R.  Perez’s 
“Ma'areket  ha-Elohut.”  Steinsclmeider  and  Cassel 
(in  Erseh  and  Gruber,  w  Encyc.  ”  section  ii.,  part  28, 
p.  45)  state  that  the  “Amarot  Tehorot”  must  be 
omitted,  and  the  “  Me’ali  Berakot  ”  and  “  Seder  Ma‘a- 
madot  ”  added  to  the  list.  Since  1558  only  one  He¬ 
brew  work  is  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Ferrara 
—at  Filoni’s  printing  house  —  viz.,  “Siddur  mi- 
Berakah,”  the  Italian  liturgy  (1693).  The  printers 
of  this  book  were  Joseph  Nissim  and  Abraham 
Hayyim  of  Fano. 

Bibliography  :  G.  B.  cle  Rossi,  De  Typographia  Hcbrcco- 
FermrtensU  Parma,  1780. 

J.  *  M.  S.EL. 

FERRARA  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Editions. 

FERRARA,  MOSES  BEN  MEIR :  Italian 
tosafist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Eleazar  ben  Samuel  and  of  Isaiah  ben 
Mali.  No  details  of  his  life  are  known.  He  is 
quoted  three  times  as  a  tosafist  in  “  Haggahot  Mai- 
muni  ”  (“  Tefillali,”  cli.  xi.  ;  “  Yom-Tob,”  cli.  iii.,  iv.)  ; 
according  to  tins  same  work  (75nmt*?  n -Marian,” 
cli.  8),  he  copied  R.  Judah’s  tosafot  to  Berakot. 

Bibliography:  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  21;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  57; 
Heilpriu,  Seder  ha-Dornt,  ed.  Warsaw,  1889,  i.  209 ;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarinu  p.  625;  Gudemann,  Gesch.  dcs  Erzic- 
lumgsivescns.  ii.  185. 

s.  s.  A.  Pe. 


FERRER,  VICENTE :  Spanish  Dominican 
preacher;  born  at  Valencia  Jan.  23,  1350;  died  at 
Vannes,  France,  April  5,  1419.  Basnage  supposes 
that  he  was  of  Jewish  descent  (“  Histoire  des  Juifs,” 
xiv.  701).  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  Va¬ 
lencia  Feb.  5,  1374,  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Lerida  (1382-84).  From  1385  he  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  and  soon  became  famous 
for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1395  he  became  con¬ 
fessor  and  private  chaplain  to  the  antipope  Benedict 
XIII.  at  Avignon.  In  1398,  however,  he  became  a 
wandering  preacher,  and  traveled  through  {Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  had  a  regular  ret¬ 
inue  of  about  300  Flagellants.  At  times  the  people 
followed  him  in  crowds  of  thousands,  forsaking 
temporarily  their  occupations  to  hear  him  preach  or 
to  be  cured  by  him.  The  appearance  of  Ferrer  in 
Spain  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  leading  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews. 

Ferrer  saw  in  the  Jews  the  greatest  impediment 
to  his  holy  mission,  and  in  their  conversion  a  daily 
proof  of  it.  Therefore  he  zealously  endeavored  to 
bring  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  imposing 
•  upon  them,  as  Jews,  many  limitations  and  burdens, 
and  promising  them,  in  the  event  of  conversion, 
freedom  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  With  uplifted 
cross  he  forced  his  way  into  synagogues  and 
dedicated  them  as  churches,  as  in  Valencia  (1391), 
Santiago  (1408),  and  Alcahiz  (1413).  His  first  sig¬ 
nificant  conversion  was  that  of  the  rabbi  Solomon 
Levi  of  Burgos,  known  as  uPaulus  Burgensis  ”  (1390 
or  1391),  who,  with  Ferrer,  caused  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  Castilian  edict  (Jan.  12,  1412),  containing 
twenty-four  articles  against  the  Jews,  and  creating 
the  “  J uderias,  ”  or  ghettos.  According  to  Rodriguez 
de  Castro,  in  1412 Ferrer  converted  in  Alcaniz  Joshua 
Lorki,  known  as  “Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,”  who  led 
the  discussion  against  the  Jews  at  the  disputation 
of  Tortosa  (1413). 


Bibliography  :  The  biography  by  Razzano(  1455) forms  the  basis 
of  the  numerous  later  ones.  Fages,  Hist,  de  Saint  Vincent 
Ferrier,  i.  80,  Paris,  n.d.  (1894?);  Heller,  Vincenz  Ferrer,  Sein 

Virhe?i,  Berlin,  1S55  ;  Pradel.  Saint  Vincent 
Ferrier,  1864;  Bayle.  7  ic  do  Saint  Vincent  Ferre?-,  isooi 

P.  Meyer,  in  Romania ,  1SS1,  p.  226;  Antoine  Thomas,  in  An- 
notes  dn  Midi ,  1892,  pp.  238,  380;  Pastor,  Gesch.  der  Piibste , 
i.;  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirch  cnlcxicon,  xii.  978;  Hist.  Jalirh. 
der  G 6 rrcsgcscl lsc h aft,  1896,  p.  24;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der 
Judcn  in  Portugal,  p.  40. 

Q.  M.  Sc. 


FERREOLUS :  Bishop  of  Uzes,  France  (553- 
581).  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  bishopric  he 
showed  great  zeal  in  trying  to  convert  the  many 
Jews  of  Uzes.  At  first  he  treated  them  kindly,  even 
inviting  them  to  his  table.  Complaint  was  brought 
against  him  for  this  action;  and  Cliildebert  I.  ban¬ 
ished  him  to  Paris  for  three  years.  In  558  Ferreolus, 
having  proved  his  innocence,  returned  to  his  dio¬ 
cese,  but  changed  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews.  lie 
convoked  a  synod  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them  by  persuasion  or  by  force.  Many  embraced 
Christianity,  and  those  who  resisted  conversion  were 
driven  from  the  diocese.  After  his  death  (581)  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  converts  returned  to  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Aronius,  Rcgcsten  z.  Gesch.  d.  Judcn,  pp.  11, 
Berlin,  1900 ;  Marcus  Antonins  Dominici,  Vita,  Fcrrcoli , 
p.  27,  Paris,  1648 ;  E.  Niibling,  Die  Judengemeinden  dcs  Mit- 
telalters ,  p.  113,  Ulm,  1896;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  24. 

g.  M.  Bel. 


FERRET :  The  rendering  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Hebrew  “anakali”  (Lev.  xi.  30). 
The  Septuagint  has  fivyahj  (“shrew-mouse”);  but 
from  the  context  it  appears  that  some  kind  of  lizard 
is  meant.  The  Revised  Version  gives  “gecko ”  (see 
Lizard).  Some  identify  the  ferret  with  the  “tel a- 
ilan,”  which  the  striped  “tahasli”  is  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  (Sliab.  28a).  The  tela-ilan  is  described  by  the 
‘Aruk  as  a  “small  animal  resembling  a  cat;  unclean, 
striped,  and  trained  to  catch  rabbits ;  called  in  Ara¬ 
bic  ‘  zabzib,’  and  in  Greek  [?].” 

Bibliography  :  L.  Levysolm,  Zoologic  des  Talmuds ,  p.  95. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

FERRUS,  PETER :  Jewish  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity;  lived  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
poet  of  ability,  he  exercised  liis  talents  in  deriding 
his  former  coreligionists.  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena, 
in  his  “Canzionero, 17  cites  four  poems  by  Ferrus, 
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one  of  which  is  directed  against  the  rabbis  of  Alcala. 
His  attacks  did  not  remain  unanswered,  for  Juan 
Alfonso  cites  a  poem  written  by  the  rabbis  in  reply 
to  him. 

Bibliography:  Rodriguez  de  Castro.  Bibliotheca ,  i.  310; 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  Elstudius,  pp.  421  e.t  sea Kavserliim, 
Sephardim,  p.  73,  Griitz,  Gcsch.  via.  79. 

G.  I.  Bu. 

FERUSSOL,  COMPRAT  VIDAL.  See  Fa- 

rissol,  Jacob  ben  Hayyim. 

FESSLER,  SIGISMUND :  Austrian  lawyer 
and  author;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  26,  1845;  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  (1868)  judge  at*  the  Landes- 
gericht,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1870.  Since 
1875  he  has  practised  law  in  Vienna.  He  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Museum  fur  Oesterreicli- 
ische  Volkskunde  in  1894. 

Fessler  has  voyaged  to  the  polar  seas,  Africa, 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  has  published 
accounts  of  his  experiences  in  various  Austrian 
and  German  dailies  and  magazines.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Abarbanel  ”  and  “Die  Letzten  Tagc  von 
Carthag”  (dramas);  “Juvenes  dum  Sumns”  (hu¬ 
morous  novel) ;  “  Humoresken  aus  dern  Ghetto  von 
Nikolsburg  ” ;  and  “  Ghetto  Leute.” 
s-  F.  T.  H. 

FESTIVALS.— Biblical  Data  :  The  Hebrews 
designated  a  festival  by  the  word  “hag”  (the  Arabic 
“iiajj”),  originally  implying  a  choragic  rhythmic 
procession  around  the  shrine  of  an  idol  or  an  altar  (see 
Wellliausen,  “Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,”  iii,  106); 
but  later,  without  specific  reference  to  this  usage, 
connoting  a  day  or  season  of  joy  (“hag”  and  “sim- 
hah  ”  are  correlatives ;  comp.  Amos  viii.  10 ;  Deut.xvi. 
14).  As  fixed  festivals  occurred  at  appointed  times, 
they  came  to  be  known  as  “  mohidim  ”  or  “  mo‘ade 
Yiiwii  ” ;  and  these  became  the  technical  terms  for 
the  prescribed  holidays,  with  one  exception  (Lev. 
xxiii.  2)  always  connoting  festivals  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Sabbath  and  New  Moon  (Ex.  xiii.  10,  xxiii.  15, 
xxxiv.  18;  Num.  ix.  2,  3,  7;  xxviii.  2;  Deut.  xvi.  6; 
Isa.  i.  14,  xxxiii.  20),  while  “hag”  denotes  more 
specifically  the  three  agricultural  festivals  (Ex. 
xxiii.  14),  or  the  Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread  and 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  6,  34),  or  the  latter  onlv 
(Judges  xxi.  19;  Ezek.  xlv.  25;  II  Citron,  v.  3;  see 
Bertheau  on  II  Chron.  vii.  8,  9). 

Traces  of  old  popular  festivals  indicative  of  the 
manner  of  their  observance  show  that  sacrifices  were 
an  important  feature,  usually  leading  up  to  feasting 
(eating  and  drinking;  see  Ex.  xxxii.  6).  Marriage 
games  (see  Dancing),  probably  imitative  of  former 
marriage  by  capture  (Judges  xxi.  21),  persisted  even 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple;  and  de¬ 
bauch  and  revelry  were  by  no  means  rare  (Amos  ii. 
7-8;  comp.  I  Sam.  i.  13-14). 

The  following  are  the  religious  festivals  ordained 
in  the  Law  or  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament: 

The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10;  Deut.  v.  14),  marked 
by  the  cessation  of  all  labor  (Amos  viii.  15),  regarded 
as  a  day  of  joy  (Hosea  ii.  13),  and  observed  with 
offerings  to  Ynwn  (Isa.  i.  13;  Ezek.  xlvi.  4).  See 
Sabbath. 

Rosh  Hodesh,  or  simply  Hodesh  (Day  of  the 
New  Moon),  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  writings  in 


connection  with  the  Sabbath  (Hosea  ii.  13;  Isa.  i.  3- 
II  Kings  iv.  23;  Isa.  lxvi.  23;  Hag.  i.  1)5  and 
marked  in  the  Law  by  special  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii. 
14,  xxix.  6;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  5).  See  New  Moon. 

Pesah  (Passover;  Ex.  xii.  1-28),  the  “Hag  ha- 
Mazzofc”  (Ex.  xxiii.  14;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-8),  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Israel’s  liberation  from  Egypt.  It 
lasted  seven  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentv- 
second  of  Nisan,  the  first  and  the  last  day  being 
“holy  convocations,”  with  abstention  from  hard  la°- 
bor  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  (comp.  Num.  xxviii. 
16-25;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8).  On  the  second  day  the  first- 
fruit  (barley)  ‘omer  was  offered  (Lev.  xxiii.  10). 
Those  that  were  in  a  state  of  impurity  or  distant 
from  home  were  bidden  to  celebrate  the  festival  in 
the  next  succeeding  month  (Num.  ix.  1-14).  See 
Passover. 

Shabu‘ot  (Festival  of  Weeks;  Ex.  xxxiv.  22), 
“the  feast  of  the  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy 
labors  ”  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  the  day  on  which  to  offer,  at 
the  conclusion  of  seven  weeks  counted  from  the  day 
after  Pesah  (Sabbath),  the  new  meal-offering,  “  two 
wave-loaves  .  .  .  the  first-fruits  unto  Yhwii,”  with 
animal  burnt-offerings  and  drink-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  (Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  B. 
Y. ;  Deut.xvi.  10-12;  Num.  xxviii.  26-30).  The 
festival  was  marked  by  abstention  from  hard  labor, 
and  by  a  holy  convocation.  See  Pentecost. 

Yom  Teru‘ah  (Blowing  of  the  Trumpets;  Num. 
xxix.  1;  comp.  ib.  x.  10),  or  “Zikron  Teru‘ah” 
(a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets;  Lev.  xxiii.  24), 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  a  holy  convo¬ 
cation  with  cessation  of  hard  labor  and  prescribed 
fire -offerings.  See  New- Year. 

Yom  ha-Kippurim  (Day  of  Atonement),  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  “a  Sabbath  of 
rest”  (“ Shabbat  Shabbaton  ”),  with  fire-offerings, 
and  holy  convocation,  with  absolute  cessation  of  all 
labor,  under  penalty  of  excision  (“  karet  ”),  and  with 
fasting  (Lev.  xxiii.  26;  Num.  xxix.  7-11).  See 
Atonement,  Day  of. 

Sukkot  (Festival  of  .  Booths  [“tabernacles”; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Deut.  xvi.  13]),  lasting  seven  days, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second  of  the  tenth 
month  (Tisliri),  the  first  day  being  a  holy  convoca¬ 
tion.  For  seven  days  offerings  had  to  be  brought 
(Num.  xxix.  13),  the  eighth  day  being  also  a  holy 
convocation  (“‘Azeret”;  Num.  xxix.  35).  Labor 
ceased  on  the  first  and  eighth  days.  This  feast  was 
also  known  as  “Hag  ha-Asif ”  (“the  festival  of  in¬ 
gathering”;  Ex.  xxiii.  16).  The  celebration  was 
marked  by  the  erection  of  booths,  in  which  to  dwell 
during  seven  days,  and  by  the  waving  of  palm-leaves 
with  the  fruit  of  the  “ ‘ez  hadar ”  (“goodly  tree”; 
Lev.  xxiii.  40).  See  Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

- Post-Biblical  Data :  In  post-Biblical  times 

(in  which  “Tom  Tob”  as  a  technical  term  for  “fes¬ 
tival  ”  comes  into  use)  the  character  and  appella¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  Biblical  festivals  were  modi¬ 
fied,  and  their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  new  semi-holidays  and  by  tlie  investing  with 
sanctity  of  the  days  immediately  following  the  holy 
days  prescribed  in  the  Law,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Sabbath.  These 
“ second  days,”  known  as  “the  second  holidays  of 
the  Diaspora”  (Yer.  Ta‘an.  i.  G2d;  Bezah  4b),  owed 
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their  institution  to  the  desire  to  have  all  Israel  ob¬ 
serve  the  festivals  upon  the  same  day  (Sifra  ix.  1). 
But  before  the  fixation  of  the  calendar  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  beginning  of  the  doubtful  months  (those 
having  29  or  30  days)  and  the  intercalation  of  the 
year  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  Jerusalem 
authorities,  which  decision  was  based  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  moon  and  upon  the  state  of  the 
crops.  In  the  case  of  the  months  in  which  festivals 
occurred  (R.  II.  i.  3),  the  authorities  announced  their 
decision  to  the  outlying  districts  by  means  of  fire- 
signals  and  messengers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
sure  of  not  ignoring  the  proper  da}r,  the  communities 
in  the  Diaspora  added  a  second  holiday  to  the  day 
presumptively  correct  according  to  their  calculation. 

Later,  when  such  doubt  was  precluded  by  the 
method  of  determining  the  calendar  by  calculation, 
the  custom  was  nevertheless  sanctioned  on  the 
ground  that  the  “minhag  of  the  fathers”  should  be 
scrupulously  regarded  (Bezah  4b).  Even  the  first 
of  Tisliri  was  extended  to  two  days  (considered, 
however,  as  one  long  day),  because  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Temple  the  second  day  of  Tisliri  was 
observed  as  holy,  the  witnesses  to  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  having  arrived  only  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  of  Tisliri.  These  “  second  days  ”  are  not 
observed  in  Reform  congregations.  See  Second 
Day  of  Festivals.  The  “semi-holidays”  of  later 
origin  than  the  Torah  arc: 

Purim,  generally  on  the  fourteenth  of  Adar;  but 
for  the  cities  with  walls  dating  from  Joshua’s  days 
(Meg.  i.  1-3;  Slick,  i.  1),  on  the  fif- 
Additional  teenth.  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
Festivals,  merrymaking,  in  commemoration  of 
the  events  related  in  the  Book  of  Es¬ 
ther.  See  Esther  ;  Purim. 

Hanukkah  (Festival  of  Dedication),  from  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Kislew  to  the  third  of  Tebet,  in 
commemoration  of  the  events  recorded  in  I  Mace, 
iv.  59.  According  to  II  Macc.  i.  9,  18;  ii.  16;  x. 
8,  it  is  a  belated  Tabernacles;  called  the  “Festival  of 
Lights”  by  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xii.  7,  §  7;  comp. 
Shah.  21b;  B.  K.  vi.  C;  Yer.  Suk.  53d).  See  Ha- 

N  UK  KAII. 

Josephus  mentions  (“B.  J.”  ii.  17,  §  6)  a  festival 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  wood  (comp. 
Noli.  x.  35,  xiii.  31),  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  (see 
Schurer,  “  Geschichte,”  3ded.,ii.  260;  Ta'an.  iv.  5, 
8;  Meg.  Ta‘an.  xi. ;  Derenbourg,  “Essai,”  pp.  443, 
445). 

The  Alexandrian  Jews  observed  as  joyful  memo¬ 
rial  days:  (1)  one  to  commemorate  their  escape  from 
the  elephants  of  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon  (III  Macc. 
vi.  36) ;  (2)  one  in  honor  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Greek  (Philo,  “Vita  Mosis,”  ii.  §  7). 

The  following  modifications  of  the  significance 
and  designation  of  the  Biblical  holidays  in  post- 
Biblical  times  may  be  noted : 

(a)  The  first  of  Tisliri  becomes  the  “Rosli  ha- 
Shanah,  ”  in  Aramaic  “  Resh  Shatta  ”  (R.  H.  i.  1).  It 
is  the  day  of  judgment  (R.  H.  l.c.),  and  thus  assumes 
a  more  solemn  character,  though  fasting  is  inter¬ 
dicted  (Ta'an.  ii.  10;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  66a).  The  blowing 
of  the  shofar  is  invested  witli  theological  and  mystic 
significance  (“Malkiyyot,  Zikronot,  we-Shoferot 
R.  H.  iv.  5,  6,  9;  Yer.  R.  II.  58d).  See  Siiofar. 


(b)  On  Pesah  the  Seder,  or  meal  introducing  the 
festal  week,  takes  the  place  of  the  paschal  lamb 
(Pes.  x. ;  Yer.  Pes.  37d).  The  season  itself  lias  come 
to  be  designated  in  the  prayers  as  DJTnn  pt  (“  the 
time  of  our  liberation  ”). 

(c)  Sliabifiot  (also ‘Azeret).  The  proper  counting 
of  the  seven  weeks  was,  between  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  a  point  of  controversy  hinging  on  the 
Biblical  phrase  “  mi-mohorat  ha-Shabbat”  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15),  which,  against  the  literal  construction  by  the 
former,  was  authoritatively  and  demonstratively  ex¬ 
plained  to  mean  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  Pesali 
(Sifra,  cd.  Weiss,  p.  lOOd;  Men.  x.  3).  The  designa¬ 
tion  “‘Azeret”  marks  it  as  the  concluding  festival 
of  Pesah.  In  the  later  liturgy  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
“zeman  mattan  toratenu”  (comp.  Shab.  86b),  the 
memorial- tide  of  the  revelation  on  Sinai. 

(i d )  The  second  or  “  minor  ”  Pesah  (“  Pisah  Ze‘era  ”  ; 
see  Num.  ix.  1  et  seq.)  fell  into  desuetude  after  the 
passing  of  the  Temple  service  with  its  requirements 
of  purity  and  sacrifices. 

(e)  Sukkot  becomes  the  “hag  ”  par  excellence.  In 
the  liturgy  it  is  denoted  as  “  zeman  simhatenu  ”  (the 
time  of  our  joy).  The  eve  of  the  second  day,  in  the 
Second  Temple,  was  proverbial  for  the  rejoicing 
attendant  upon  the  ceremonial  drawing  of  water 
(“simliat  hetlia-slio’ebah  ” ;  Suk.  v.  1),  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  priests  and  Levites  in  stately  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession,  with  singing,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and 
the  playing  of  other  instruments,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Temple  court  to  the  eastern  gate,  reciting 
and  repeating  there  the  declaration  that  while  the 
Fathers  bowed  eastward  to  the  rising  sun,  they  be¬ 
longed  to  Yiiwh  and  their  eyes  were  lifted  toward 
Him  (Suk.  v.  1-4).  During  that  night  Jerusalem 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  festival  is  distinguished  as 
the  “  great  Hoslia‘na  ”  (the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus' 
entry  on  Palm  Sunday  seem  to  have 
Extension  confused  this  with  Pesali),  or  “  the  day 
of  Sukkot.  of  the  palm-  and  willow-branches  ” 
(Suk.  42-45).  Carrying  in  their  hands 
branches  at  least  eleven  feet  long,  the  celebrants 
make  seven  circuits  around  the  desk,  chanting 
“  Hoshaha  ”  (Ps.  cxviii.  25),  and  then  beat  the  floor 
with  the  branches.  This  custom,  said  to  be  of  Mo¬ 
saic  origin,  is  undoubtedly  an  adaptation  of  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  rite  (Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iv.). 

The  eighth  day,  Sliemini  ‘Azeret,  is  treated  as 
an  independent  holiday  in  regard  to  certain  rabbin¬ 
ical  prescriptions  (mourning,  for  example).  It  is  a 
“yom-tob  bi-Pne  ‘azmo.”  See  Siiemini  ‘Azeret. 

The  ninth  day  is  styled  “Simliat  Torah”  (jo}r  of 
the  Torah),  because  it  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
(annual)  cycle  of  Pentateuchal  lessons  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  cycle.  See  Law,  Reading  of 
the;  Simhat  Torah. 

(f)  The  New  Moon,  in  Biblical  times  a  holiday 
(I  Sam.  xx.  18,  24-27 ;  II  Kings  iv.  23),  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  day  of  penitence,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  among  the  sacrifices  prescribed  is  also  a 
sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  11-16).  This  sin-offering 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  account  of  the 
moon’s  jealousy  of  the  sun  (Sheb.  9;  Gen.  R.  vi. ; 
Hul.  60b;-  Zoliar,  Wayikra);  or,  according  to  others, 
it  is  an  atonement  for  the  sins  committed  during 
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the  preceding  month  (Sheb.  i. ) ;  thus  the  day  is  called 
in  the  liturgy  “  zeman  kapparah  ”  (the  time  of  atone¬ 
ment).  Yet,  withal,  it  remained  a  day  of  joy,  on 
which  fasting  was  not  permitted;  women  abstained 
from  petty  manual  occupations  (Soferim  xix.).  But 
by  the  cabalists  in  recent  centuries  it  was  changed 
into  the  “  Minor  Day  of  Atonement  ”  (“Yom  Kippur 
Iyaton  ”). 

The  days  intervening  between  the  “holy  [convo¬ 
cation]  days  ”  (the  first  or  second  and  seventh  or 
eighth  respectively)  of  Pesali  and  Sukkotare  known 
as  “  hoi  lia-mo‘ed 77  (“  the  week-days  of  tlie  festival  ”), 
entailing  certain  restrictions  regarding  work,  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  solemnization  of  marriages,  and  the  like. 
See  Hoi,  iia-Mo‘ed. 

The  Biblical  festivals  readily  fall  into  two  groups : 

(1)  Those  dependent  upon  the  seasons  or  the  har¬ 
vest  (Pesali  and  Shahid ot  in  spring  and  summer, 
and  Sukkot  in  autuifin).  As  the  Law  prescribes  that 
at  those  festivals  “  every  male  shall  appear  before 
[correctly, “ shall  see”]  Ynwir”  (Dent.  xvi.  16),  thus 
demanding  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  these  com¬ 
prise  the  “pilgrim  festivals,”  the  three  “ regalim 77 

(Ex.  xxiii.  14).  on  which  the  “re’iy- 
Classifica-  vah,”  i.e.,  the  visit  to  the  Temple 

tion  of  court,  took  place.  The  Mishnaic  term 
Festivals,  for  this  visit  is  “  re’iyyat  panim  ”  ( Yer. 

Peah  i.  15a),  or  “re’ayon”  (Peak  i.  1), 
or,  as  none  was  to  come  empty-handed,  but  must 
bring  a  gift,  “re’iyyat  korban.”  This  obligation 
rested  on  all  male  Israelites,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  were  under  age  or  afflicted  with  deafness  or 
a  mental  defect.  The  gift  had  to  be  worth  at  least 
two  silver  denarim  according  to  Shammars  school ; 
while  the  Hillelites  contended  that  a  silver  “ma'ah” 
was  sufficient  (Hag.  i.  1,  2a;  comp.  lb.  6a).  The  num¬ 
ber  of  visits  was  not  fixed  (Peali  i.  1 ;  but  see  Bezah 
7a,  and  R.  Johanan  in  Tosafot  ad  loc. ;  Levy,“  Chald. 
Worterb.”  iii.  406a).  The  character  of  these  three 
festivals  is  agricultural ;  hence  the  fundamental  note 
is  joy  and  gratitude  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14,  15). 

(2)  Those  connected  with  the  moon :  (a)  Sabbath ;  (b) 
New  Moon ;  ( c )  the  New  Moon  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  (d),  in  connection  with  the  seventh  month,  the 
tenth  day  thereof.  The  Sabbath  and  the  New  Moon 
festivals  were  certainly  days  of  joy ;  but  the  first  and 
the  tenth  of  Tisliri  developed  into  days  for  solemn 
reflection,  and  in  course  of  time  in  the  synagogue 
were  designated  as  “yamim  nora’im”  (fearful  [aw¬ 
ful]  days),  though  the  endeavor  to  ascribe  to  them 
also  the  nature  of  days  of  joy  was  not  wanting 
(see  Mahzor  Vitrv,  ed.  Ilurwitz,  p.  360).  The  ten 
days  intervening  are  styled  “  ‘aseret  yeme  teshubah 77 
(ten  days  of  repentance),  distinguished  by  additions 
in  certain  parts  of  the  liturgy. 

It  lias  been  noticed  that  the  Biblical  festivals, 
all  of  which  occur  within  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year,  are  seven  in  number,  and  that 

The  they  are  otherwise  intended  to  bring 
Influence  of  out  the  symbolic  bearing  of  this  the 
Seven.  sacred  number.  The  Sabbath  is  the 
seventh  day ;  the  Sabbatical  (“  Shemit- 
tah”)  year  is  the  seventh  year;  the  jubilee  the  first 
after  7x7  years;  7x7  (—49)  days  elapse  between 
Pesah  and  ShabiTot;  Pesali  and  Sukkot  each  have 
seven  days ;  the  seventh  month  has  four  holidays;  the 


first  of  the  seventh  month  alone  of  all  the  Now 
Moon  festivals  being  important.  Of  the  seven  fes¬ 
tivals  six  are  in  a  class  requiring  abstention  from 
only  hard  labor;  on  the  seventh  (the  Bay  of  Atone¬ 
ment),  as  on  the  Sabbath,  all  labor  is  forbidden. 
Hence  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
are  “Shabbat  Shabbaton  ”  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  32,  39  ; 
xvi.  31). 

- Critical  View  :  When  the  Hebrews  were  still 

nomadic  shepherds  they  could  not  have  observed 
festivals  having  an  agricultural  background.  Nor 
before  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  one  cen¬ 
tral  sanctuary,  and  the  development  of  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  and  sacrificial  ritual,  could  fixed  and  well-de lined 
sacrifices  have  been  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
festal  celebration.  The  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  that 
bear  on  the  festivals  are,  therefore,  posterior  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  the  analysis  of 
their  contents  and  the  comparison  of  their  provisions, 
with  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  festivals  in 
other  Biblical  books,  demonstrate  that  the  festal  cycle 
as  finally  regulated  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  process 
of  growth  in  which  the  successive  domination  of 
various  social  and  religious  influences  may  be  clearly 
differentiated.  Of  the  pastoral  period,  the  Sabbath, 
the  New  Moon,  and  Pesah  as  the  festival  of  the 
slaughtering  of  the  young  firstling  of  the  flock,  are 
survivals,  displaying  even  in  their  adaptation  to 
later  social  and  theological  circumstances  the  traces 
of  an  anterior  pastoral  connection. 

The  moon  was  the  beneficent  deity  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  in  the  region  and  climate  where  ancient  Israel 
had  its  ancestral  home.  Hence  the 
Pastoral  many  traces  of  lunar  institutions  in 
Feasts.  even  the  latest  Israclitish  cult  and  its 
phraseology;  c.tj .,  the  “horn”  (cres¬ 
cent),  the  “face”  (ofYuwn)  in  the  benedictions,  etc. 
The  Sabbath,  as  marking  the  end  of  the  week,  re¬ 
veals  its  lunar  origin ;  the  phases  of  the  moon  having 
taught  the  shepherds,  whose  weal  or  wo  depended 
so  largely  upon  the  benevolence  or  malevolence  of 
the  night  season,  to  divide  the  period  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  two  new  moons  into  four  equal  groups 
(weeks),  the  last  day  of  each — in  imitation  of  the 
moon’s  coming  to  rest,  as  it  were — becoming  the 
day  of  rest.  Indications  are  not  wanting  that  at  first 
the  New  Moon  festival  was  not  counted  among  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  (see  Week)  ;  but  after  7x4 
(—28)  days  laid  elapsed,  one  or  two  days  were  inter¬ 
calated  as  New  Moon  days,  whereupon  a  new  cycle 
of  four  weeks  began,  so  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  mov¬ 
able  festi  val.  Later  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  be¬ 
came  fixed;  and  this  gradually  resulted  in  taking 
away  from  the  New  Moon  festival  its  popular 
importance. 

The  Pesah  lamb  marks  the  spring  festival  of  the 
shepherd  clans  offering  a  gift  to  the  deity,  and 
trysting  their  god  at  the  common  “  family  77  feast, 
before  setting  out  for  their  several  pasture-grounds. 
In  the  appointments  of  the  occasion,  as  described  in 
the  chapter  purporting  to  account  for  the  institution 
(Ex.  xii.),  the  pastoral  character  is  still  dominant. 
The  “sprinkling  of  the  blood  77  on  the  door-post  re¬ 
calls  the  “blood  covenant”  which  insures  safety  to 
both  man  and  beast,  and  protects  tlie  flock  from 
barm.  The  Meccan  hadj  is,  indeed,  the  old  Semitic 
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pesah — the  limping  dance  in  imitation  of  “skipping 
rams*”  With  the  later  agricultural  spring  festival 
these  pastoral  customs  were  combined,  but  the  Pesali 
must  originally  have  been  distinct  from  the  festival 
of  the  Mazzot,  which  is  clearly  of  an  agricultural 
nature. 

The  harvest  is  the  natural  provocation  for  the 
farmer  to  rejoice  and  to  manifest  his  gratitude  to 
the  Godhead.  The  oldest  traditions 
Agricul-  (Judges  xxi.  19;  I  Sam.  i.  3)  mention 
tural  a  yearly  festival  of  thanksgiving  (“  hil- 

Festivals.  lulim”;  Judges  ix.  27)  after  the  vin¬ 
tage  ;  and  it  is  this  festival  which  even 
later  is  called  the  festival  (I  Kings  viii.  2,  65 ;  xii.  32, 
33  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xlv.  25 ;  Nell.  viii.  14).  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  first  by  dancing  in  the  vinej^ards  (J udges  xxi. 
21);  later,  by  processions  to  festal  halls  (“leshakot”; 
I  Sam.  ix.  22),  with  music  (Isa.  xxx.  29) — at  Shiloh, 
for  example  (I  Sam.  i.  3),  at  Beth -el  (I  Kings  xii. 
32),  and  at  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  vi.  38,  viii.  2 ;  Isa. 
xxix.  1).  As  these  festivals  increased,  the  necessity 
arose  of  regulating  them  and  of  fixing  them  for  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year;  hence,  in  Isa.  xxix.  1  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  to  a  regular  cycle  of  the  “  haggim  ”  cir¬ 
cuiting  the  year. 

The  oldest  code  (Book  of  the  Covenant),  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  14  etseq.y  provides  that  three  pilgrimages  in 
one  year  shall  be  made  to  the  sanctuaries,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  Jerusalem,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  to  the 
central  shrine  of  the  clan  or  tribe  (comp.  I  Bam.  xx. 
6).  The  three  festivals  are  purely  agrarian;  viz.: 
the  Hag  ha-Mazzot  (seven  days),  in  the  month  of 
Abib  (Ex.  xxxiv.  18,  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  lamb);  the  Hag  ha-Kazir, 
the  wheat-harvest  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22a),  for  offering  the 
first-fruit  (“  bikkurim  ”) ;  the  Hag  lia- 
Traces  of  Asif,  the  old  festival  of  the  vintage 
Devel-  (see  above).  Deuteronomy  retains 
opment.  this  cycle,  but  makes  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  imperative  (Deut.  xvi.  16). 
It  combines  the  old  pastoral  Pesah  with  the  Mazzot 
feast,  but  the  offering  of  the  firstlings  (Deut.  xvi.  2) 
is  merely  intended  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  the  flesh 
being  boiled  and  not  roasted  (Deut.  xvi.  7,  against 
Ex.  xii.  8).  Mazzot  is  historically  connected  with 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  (“  lehem  ‘oni  ”  ;  Deut.  xvi. 
3).  The  second  festival  appears  as  “Hag  lia-Slia- 
bu‘ot ”  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  The  third  is  named  “Hag 
ha-Sukkot”  (ib.  xvi.  13),  and  lasts  seven  days  (ib.  15). 

In  Deuteronomy  the  tendency  is  manifest  to  give 
these  natural  agrarian  tides  a  religio-liistorical  set¬ 
ting.  A  further  development  is  shown  in  the  festi¬ 
val  scheme  of  Ezekiel,  who  divides  the  year  into  two 
parts,  each  beginning  with  an  expiatory  celebration, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  re¬ 
spectively  (Ezek.  xlv.  18,20;  Cornill,  “Das Bucli  des 
Propheten  Ezekiel,”  p.  494),  and  each  celebration 
followed  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days  by  a  festi¬ 
val  of  seven  days  (tlie  spring  or  Pesali  festival, 
and  the  autumn  festival  respectively) ;  while  stress 
is  mainly  laid  on  the  sacrificial  cult.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Ezekiel  neglects  Sliabidot. 

Lev.  xxiii.  (P1)  marks  another  modification.  The 
three  festivals  are  designated  as  the  “  Mo‘ade  Yiiwii  ” 
(verse  2) ;  and  holy  convocations  are  therefore  the 
distinguishing  feature.  Pesali  is  “la-Adonai,”  on 


the  fourteenth  day,  with  exact  regulation  of  the 
time  for  slaughtering,  followed  by  seven  days  of 
the  Mazzot,  together  with  the  offering  of  the  first 
of  the  barley  (verses  9-11)  and  other  sacrifices  (verse- 
12b).  The  next  festival  is  fixed  for  the  fiftieth  day 
(verse  16)  following,  its  distinguishing  feature  being 
the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  of  bread  baked  of 
wheat  (verse  17),  in  addition  to  other  offerings  (verses- 
18-20) ;  but  no  name  is  given  to  this  holiday.  The 
third  festival  is  Hag  ha-Sukkot  (verse  34),  lasting 
seven  days,  with  the  addition  of  an  eighth  day  (“  ‘aze- 
ret  ” ;  verse  36).  Here  the  connection  of  this  festival 
with  the  history  of  Israel’s  desert- wanderings  is  first 
mentioned  (verses  42-43;  comp.  Hosea  xii.  10). 

P  -  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  natural  bases  of  the- 
holidays.  The  historical  and  ritual  aspect  is  ex¬ 
clusively  emphasized.  In  Hum.  xxviii.  no  mention^ 
is  made  of  the  barley-offering  characteristic  else¬ 
where  of  Pesah.  Pesali  is  the  memorial  of  the- 
Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  14),  a  ritual  occasion  (“  ‘abodah,” 
verse  26;  “lei  sliimmurim,”  verse  42).  All  details 
concerning  the  lamb  are  scrupulously  regulated, 
and  offerings  are  prescribed  (Hum.  xxviii.  16-25). 
Shabiffot  becomes  the  “Yom  ha-Bikkurim  ”  (Num. 
xxviii.  26-31),  without  historical  connection,  but  of 
ritual  significance.  For  Sukkot  a  very  elaborate- 
sacrificial  order  is  given  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  festivals,, 
in  part  originally  pastoral  and  agricultural,  gradu¬ 
ally  assumed  a  historical  and  ritual  character :  Pesali 
and  Mazzot,  at  first  distinct,  becoming- 
Summary.  merged;  Sliabu‘ot,  originally  the  close- 
of  the  spring  harvest,  assuming  his¬ 
torical  significance  only  in  Talmudic  times  (Pes. 
68b) ;  but.,  in  tlie  light  of  the  Priestly  Code,  all  three- 
festivals  of  the  agricultural  season  being  invested 
with  mainly  sacrificial  importance. 

The  pastoral  moon  festivals  (Sabbath  and  New 
Moon)  underwent  similar  changes.  Of  the  New 
Moon  festivals  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  or 
in  JE,  that  of  the  seventh  month  alone  survived  as 
an  important  holiday  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  24  [P *]  and 
Num.  x.  10  [P*]). 

Various  reasons  for  this  exceptional  fate  of  this 
New  Moon  festival  are  given.  The  fortuitous  fact 
that  it  was  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month  may 
have  lent  to  it  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity  from  the 
very  beginning.  Again,  reckoning  the  beginning  of 
tlie  ecclesiastical  year  from  autumn,  and.  not,  as  the 
civil  year,  from  spring  (see  Calendar  ;  New -Year), 
may  account  for  the  survival.  The  building  of  the 
wall  under  Neliemiah  (Nell,  iv.),  and  its  dedication, 
have  also  been  brought  (by  Geiger)  into  connection 
with  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  as  a  day  of 
memorial  of  the  blowing  of  the  sliofar  (Neh.  xii. ; 
comp.  ib.  viii.  and  ix.).  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  the  solemn  celebration  of  this  day  is 
post-exilic,  probably  even  later  than  Ezra  iii.  6  and 
Neh.  viii.  2. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (see  Atone¬ 
ment,  Day  of)  is  not  known  to  Ezekiel.  It  is  in¬ 
stituted  iu  Lev.  xxiii.  27.  It  was  originally  a 
priestly  day  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  (Sam¬ 
uel  Adler,  in  Stade’s  “  Zeitschrift,”  iii.  178-185). 
With  it  in  course  of  time  was  combined  an  old 
popular  festival  (see  Dancing)  :  the  late  ritual  is  not 
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free  from  pagan  (Edomite)  survivals  (see  Azazel). 
The  order  of  procedure,  as  given  in  Lev.  xvi.,  is  a 
very  late  addition  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  very  late  introduction  of  this  day  as 
the  Day  of  Atonement  that  in  Ezra’s  time  (Nell.  ix. 
1)  the  twenty -fourth  and  not  the  tenth  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  month  was  kept  as  a  day  of  atonement. 

In  P  the  Sabbath  is  emphasized  as  a  day  of  solemn 
import  (Ex.  xvi.  27,  xxxi.  12  et  seq.);  the  New  Moon 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  cyc\e  of  feasts  (Num.  xxviii. 
11  et  seq.) ;  and  in  further  extension  of  the  ideas  un¬ 
derhung  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the 
year  of  jubilee  are  instituted. 

Bibliography  :  Wellhauseu,  Prolegomena*  4th  ed.,  pp.  S2- 
117 ;  Stade,  Gcsch.  des  Yolhes  Israel ,  1887,  pp.  497  et  seq.; 
Benzinger,  Arch.  pp.  404-478;  Nowack,  Hebrii isch c  Archd- 
ologic ,  1894,  ii.  188-203;  Buhl,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Beal-Encyc. 
vii.  19;  IV.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church ;  Green,  The  Hebrew  Feasts ,  1885  (against  the  crit¬ 
ical  school);  commentaries  by  Dillmann  and  Holzinger;  Guthe, 
Kurzes  BibclwOrtcrh.  s.v.  Feste ;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  and 
Chevne,  Encye.  Bibl.,  s.v.  Feasts ;  Riehin,  WOrterb.  s.v. 
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E.  G.  II. 

FESTUS,  PORCIUS:  Procurator  of  Judea 
about. 60-62  c.e.,  after  Felix  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xx. 
8,  §  9;  “B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  1).  Although  he  was  more 
just  than  his  predecessor,  he  could  not  allay  the 
intense  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  Jews,  caused 
chiefly  by  their  being  slighted  in  the  affair  of  Caesa¬ 
rea.  Felix  left  him  also  the  suit  with  Paul  (Acts 
xxiv.-xxvi.),  whom  he  sent  to  Pome  (ib.  xxvii.), 
Paul  having  appealed  to  the  emperor  as  a  Roman 
citizen.  Festus  proceeded  with  rigor  against  the 
SiCARir,  pursuing  them  with  infantry  and  cavalry. 
He  also  took  severe  measures  against  a  certain  “  ma¬ 
gician,”  as  J  osephus  calls  him,  but  who  was  probably 
one  of  the  numerous  prophets  who  enticed  the  people 
into  the  desert,  promising  them  salvation  (compare 
“Ant.”  l.c . ;  “B.  J.”  l.c.).  When  King  Agrippa  II., 
in  order  to  be  able  to  oversee  the  court  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  erected  a  high  wall  in  the  former  Hasmonean 
castle,  the  Jews  in  turn  erected  a  higher  wall  to  cut 
off  his  view.  Festus,  however,  for  militaiy  reasons 
would  not  allow  this  latter  wall  to  stand ;  but  he  was 
just  enough  to  permit  the  Jews  to  send  an  embassy  to 
appeal  against  his  decision  to  Nero,  who  decided  in 
their  favor  (“  Ant.”  xx.  8,  §  11).  Festus  died  after  a 
short  term  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albtxus. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  4th  ed., iii. 441;  Sckurer,  Gcsch. 
3cl  ed.,  i.  580;  Buckler,  Das  Synhcdrion ,  p.  CO,  Vienna,  1902. 
CL  S.  Kr. 

FETTERS :  Chains  or  shackles  by  which  the 
feet  may  he  fastened  either  together  or  to  some 
heavy  object.  The  most  usual  term  for  fetters  in 
the  Bible  is  “  nehuslitayim  ”  (Judges  xvi.  21;  II 
Sam.  iii.  84;  II  Kings  xxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lii.  11 ; 
II  Cliron.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  6),  indicating  that  they 
were  made  of  brass;  the  dual  form  shows  that  they 
tvere  made  in  pairs.  There  w'ere  also  iron  fetters, 
called  in  Hebrew  “kebel”;  in  Ps.  cv.  18  this  noun 
is  used  in  the  singular,  and  in  Ps.  cxlix  in  the  plural 
construct  state,  which  proves  that  the  feet  were 
fastened  by  means  of  the  fetters  to  some  other  object. 
An  additional  Hebrew  term  for  fetters  is  “  zikkim  ” 
(Job  xxxvi.  8;  Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Isa.  xlv.  14;  Nahum  iii. 
10),  derived  from  a  root,  meaning  “to  bind,”  and 
which  may  be  applied  even  to  ropes.  See  Chains, 
e.  c.  M.  Set.. 


FETTMILCH,  VINCENT:  Leader  of  the  gilds 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  against  the  Jews  in  1612, 
and  instigator  of  the  riots  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter  from  that  city  iu  1614;  lie  was  hanged 


Vincent  Fettmilcli. 

(From  Scliudl,  “  Judisclie  Merckwurdigkeiieu,”  1714-17.) 


in  1616.  Fettmilcli  came  of  a  family  of  Calvinists, 
and  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  the  authorities, 
who  were  Lutherans,  by  attacking  the  Jews.  In 
1595,  being  refused  the  office  of  hos- 
Tlie  Riot,  pital  clerk  which  he  had  solicited,  he 
became  first  a  soldier  and  then  a 
“  Lebkuchen  ”-baker.  His  boldness  and  energ}r  won 
for  him  the  confidence  of  the  rabble,  and  for  four 
years  he  was  thus  able  to  terrorize  the  magistrates  of 
Frank  fort  and  the  imperial  commissioners.  He  called 
himself  “the  new  Hainan”  of  the  Jews,  as  though 
he  foresaw  his  end.  His  petitions  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Frankfort  being  unsuccessful,  he 
with  a  large  mob  invaded  the  Jews’  quarter  on  Aug. 
22,  1614.  Having  removed  the  children  and  the 
aged  to  the  cemetery,  situated  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  street,  the  Jews,  who  numbered  about  2,000, 
took  up  arms  and  fought  bravely.  Several  persons 
were  wounded,  and  two  Jews  and  one  Christian  were 
killed.  The  Jews  were  overpowered,  and  they  left 
the  scene  to  protect  their  families.  Fettmilcli  and 
his  men  plundered  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  and 
burnt  what  they  could  not  carry  awajr.  The  amount 
of  damage  caused  by  this  riot  was  reckoned  at 
176,919  florins. 

The  Jews  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the  cemetery 
were  warned  by  Fettmilcli  to  leave  the  town.  Tiie 
Fishers’  Gate  was  opened  for  them,  and  they  em¬ 
barked  in  small  boats,  some  of  them  going  up  and 
some  down  the  River  Main.  Many  who  had  been 
sheltered  by  compassionate  Christians  were  obliged 
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to  leave  three  days  afterward,  their  protectors  hav¬ 
ing  been  threatened  by  Fettmilcli.  The  total  number 
ofJews  wlio  left  Frankfort  was  1,380. 

Finally,  the  patience  of  the  emperor  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  he  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
Fettmilcli  and  his  fellow  agitators.  Fettmilcli,  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  popularity  with  the  rabble,  eluded  the  im¬ 
perial  commissioners  for  a  long  time,  but  he  was 
ultimately  arrested  and  convicted.  On  March  10, 
1010,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  his  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  his  family  banished. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Frankfort  appointed 
the  twentieth  of  Adar  to  be  a  festival  named 
“Puri m  Winz,”  in  memory  of  their  deliverance,  the 
previous  day  being  kept  as  a  fast.  The  sei vices  of 


FETJER,  NATHANIEL:  Hungarian  oculist; 
born  in  Szobotiszt,  Hungary,  Aug.  18,  1844.  ^He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D.,  1872). 
Assistant  at  the  eye  clinic  of  the  Klausenburg  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1873,  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  same 
institution  in  1874.  In  1875  he  went  as  privat- 
docent  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1882 ;  m  that 
year  he  was  sent  by  the  government  as  specialist  to 
Tlieresienstadt,  where  a  severe  epidemic  of  trachoma 
was  raging.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  sanitai}  in¬ 
spector  at  Budapest :  in  1891  privat-docent  at  the 
university  there;  and  in  1895  assistant  professor. 

Feuer  has  written  several  important  essays  in 
the  ophthalmic  journals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  “Das  Tracliom  in  der  Oesterreichisck- 


RIOT  INSTIGATED  BY  VINCENT  T'ETTMILCH  AT  FRANKFORT-OX-TIIE-MAIN,  AUG.  22,  1614. 
(From  H.  M.  Gottfried,  “  Chronica,”  1642.) 


this  Purim  consist  of  the  singing  of  “  Adon  ‘Olam” 
to  a  special  tune.  It.  Elhanan  b.  Abraham  Helen 
composed  a  long  poem,  in  Judaeo-German  and  in 
Hebrew,  entitled  “Megillat  Winz,”  and  in  German 
with  the  title  “  Das  Vinz-TIans  Lied,”  which  contains 
the  history  of  the  persecution  and  the  deliverance. 
It  used  to  be  sung  on  Purim  Winz  to  the  tune  of 
“Die  Schlacht  von  Pavia.” 
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D  '  M.  Sel. 


Ungarisclien  Armec,”  in  “Klinische  Zeit-und  Streit- 
fragen,”  1890,  and  “Meine  Gegenwftrtige  Trachom 
Behandlung,”  in  “  Centralblatt  fur  Praktische  Aug- 
enlieilkunde,”  1899.  He  is  also  the  author  of  “  Die 
Trachom-Endemie  im  Toron  taler  Comitat,”  in 
“  Szemeszet,  ”  1S84,  and  “  Die  Verbreitung  des  Tra¬ 
chom  in  Ungarn,”  Stuttgart,  1897. 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Biograpliiselies  Lextkon. 

s.  F-  T-  H- 

FEUST,  KARL :  German  jurist;  son  of  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Bamberg;  bom  at  Bamberg  Oct.  9,. 
1798;  died  at  Ftirth  Aug.  19,  1872.  Having  been 
destined  for  a  rabbinical  career,  he  received  a 
Talmudic  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  en- 
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tered  the  Bamberg  gymnasium .  In  ISIS  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  where  he  studied 
first  philology,  and  later  law,  and  whence  he  grad¬ 
uated  as  doctor  of  law  in  1822,  Un  willing  to  change 
his  religion  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  bar, 
he  became  editor  of  the  “  Aachener  Zeitung.  ”  A  few 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  minor  office  at  the 
judicial  court  in  Bamberg.  In  1831  he  removed  to 
'Forth,  and  became  the  secretary  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  In  1S4S  lie  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  became  a  counselor  at  Fiirth.  Feust  devoted 
himself  to  writing  on  jurisprudence,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  works  being  a  translation  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  thirty -ninth,  and  forty-ninth  books  of  the 
“ Pandects,”  (ed.  Karl  Sintenis,  1834).  In  186S,  on 
his  seventieth  birthday,  the  King  of  Bavaria  created 
him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Michael. 

Bibliography  :  Allg.  ZciL  des  Jud.  1872,  pp.  979-980. 

s.  M.  K. 

FEZ  (ps,  D'S*  Arabic,  Fas):  Capital  of 

the  province  of  Fez  in  the  sultanate  of  Morocco; 
built  in  the  year  808  by  Imam  Idris  II.,  who  founded 
in  Morocco  the  first  Shiite  state.  A  small  wadi, 
known  under  various  names,  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  Old  Fez,  containing  the  palace  and  the 
“Mellali”  or  Jewish  quarter,  and  New  Fez,  which 
contains  the  bulk  of  the  modern  city.  Idris,  finding 
that  his  nomadic  subjects  were  thoroughly  averse 
to  a  town  life,  colonized  his  new  capital  with  8,000 
Andalusians  and  a  number  of  Jews;  the  latter  must 
have  been  numerous  even  at  this  early  date,  since  he 
sought  their  aid  in  his  rebellion  against  the  ruling 
king,  Muhadi. 

The  Jews  re- 
c  e  i  v  e d  fro  m 
Idris  a  special 
quarter,  the  Mel- 
lah,  and  thence¬ 
forth  paid  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax  of  30,000 
denarii  annually 
in  lieu  of  mili¬ 
tary  service.  A 
similar  tax  exists 
in  Morocco  to 
the  present  day. 

The  Mellali  has 
high  walls  and  a 
single  gate ;  it  is 
very  dirty  and 
unsanitar  y. 

First  mention  of 
the  Jews  of  Fez 
is  found  in  Ju¬ 
dah  ibn  Kore- 
ish’s  letter  on 
Targum  study, 
which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  about  900.  As  several  teshubot 
show,  they  communicated  with  the  Geonim.  The 
civil  and  political  liberties  of  the  Jews  were  restricted 
by  the  Pact  of  Omar,  and  after  the  capture  of  Fez 
by  Yusuf  ibn  Taslifin  in  1070  these  restrictions  were 
rigidly  enforced  over  all  North  Africa.  In  1145 
Fez  fell  into  the  hands  of  ‘Abd  al-Mu’min,  the  fol¬ 


lower  of  the  fanatical  Mohammed  ibn  Tumart,  and 
an  era  of  persecution  began.  On  the  capture  of 
Morocco  in  the  following  year  the  Jews  were  given 
the  alternative  of  conversion  or  banishment.  Many 
lied  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Palestine,  B.  Jehudab.  Abun 
b.  Abbas  among  them;  the  majority  adopted  the 
semblance  of  Islamism. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  martyrdom  is  re¬ 
corded  of  Judali  lia-Kohen  ibn  Susan.  From  1152 
to  1165  Maimonides’  father,  with  his  family,  sought 
refuge  in  Fez  from  the  persecutions  at  Cordova, 
attracted  thither  by  the  scholarship  of  Judah  ha- 
Kohen.  In  1275  the  mob  attacked  the  Mellah,  and 
forty  Jews  were  slain,  after  which  Moors  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  emir 
laid  out  New  Fez,  where  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  dwell,  and  where  they  still  reside.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  Spanish  persecutions  of  1391 
the  influx  of  Jews  increased  until,  according  to 
Bakuwi,  a  geographer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
formed  a  majority  of  the  population.  Under  the 
merciful  government  of  Maula  Shaikh  fugitives  from 
Spain  found  a  resting-place  here.  Some  years  later 
a  great  persecution  took  place,  accompanied  by  pil¬ 
lage  and  massacre,  the  king  and  his  favorite  Aaron 
falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  But  the  next 
king  allowed  the  pseudo-Mohammedans  to  return  to 
their  faith  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  still 
in  force:  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  leather  shoes, 
to  ride  on  horseback  through  the  city,  or  to  carry 
arms.  In  addition  to  these  restrictions  the  earlier 
decree  of  Mansur  ordering  that  Jews  should  wear 
black  mantles  and  Jewesses  yellow  mantles  and  veils, 

was  enforced. 

At  the  time  of 
the  expulsion 
f  r  o  m  S  p  a  i  n 
(14  9  2)  m  a  n  y 
Jews  fled  to  Fez, 
but  were  e  x- 
pelled  by  the 
natives,  who 
feared  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the 
price  of  provi¬ 
sions.  Some  of 
the  refugees 
died  of  starva¬ 
tion  ;  the  rest 
were  enslaved 
by  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  were 
later  freed  by  a 
decree  of  the 
governor.  Abu 
Sa'id  III.  set 
apart  for  them  a 
large  district  in 
the  new  city. 
The  Arabic  language,  which  had  hitherto  been 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  was  now  replaced  by  Spanish. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century  the  Jew¬ 
ish  population,  according  to  Bernaldes,  amounted 
to  10,000,  according  to  Leo  Africanus  to  5,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mendoca  to  1,000.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  the  Jews  had  an  influential  stat.es- 


Group  of  Jews  at  Fez. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Count  S.  Adelman.) 
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man,  Shumel  al-Barensi,  minister  of  the  emir  Said 
nl-Watas,  by  whom  several  Jews  were  admitted 
to  tlic  royal  court.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
Merinids  and  the  Sherifs  a  Spanish  Jew,  Samuel  Al- 
valensi,  was  a  political  parti/.an  of  the  former. 
The  Jews  of  Fez  also  took  part  in  the  movement 
connected  with  the  person  of  David  Reubeni,  who 
appears  to  have 
been  cheated  in 
a  transaction 
entered  into  by 
correspondence 
from  Cairo  with 
R.  Cohen,  a 
writer  of  Fez,  in 
1523.  In  1532 
the  Franciscan 
Andre  of  Spo- 
leiohada  public 
disputation  with 
the  Jews,  but  ! 
being  unable  to 
make  any  con¬ 
versions, lie  com¬ 
mitted  suicide. 

Because  of  the 
severe  persecu¬ 
tions  under  Mu- 
lai  Mohammed 
many  Jewish 
captives  were 

brought  to  Fez  - 

and  there  ran-  Interior  of  a  Jew 

somed  by  the  (From  a  photograph 


a  Talmud  Torali  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  and 
two  schools  founded  by  the  Alliance  in  1883  and  1899, 
attended  respectively  by  103  boys  and  80  girls.  A 
synod  of  six  rabbis  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  the 
meat-tax  takes  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Jews.  There  are  no  Jewish  government  officials. 
The  Jews  of  Fez  are  by  preference  shoemakers  and 

grocers.  The 
richer  are  mon¬ 
ey-lenders.  The 
men  wear  cork¬ 
screw  curls  be¬ 
hind  their  ears, 
shave  the  head, 
and  leave  a  pig¬ 
tail  pendent 
from  the  top. 
The  women,  who 
are  partly  se¬ 
cluded,  wear  aft¬ 
er  marriage  a 
black  wig  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  ker¬ 
chief.  Women  in 
mourning  wear 
a  red  liead-ker- 
chief,  leave  the 
feet  bare,  and 
wear  around  the 
mouth  part  of 
the  winding- 
sheet  of  the 
„  dead.  Early 

isli  Residence  at  lez.  marriages  are 

by  Count  S.  Adehnan.)  , 


c  o  m  m  unit  y. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at  Al-Ivasr  m 
1578,  many  Portuguese  noblemen  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  Jews  in  Fez,  who  ransomed  and  treated  with 
kindness  their  former  oppressors.  In  1670  Fez 
was  the  asylum  of  the  Jews  of  Sus,  expelled  by 
Mulai  Arshid.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ismail, 
the  Jews  suffered  greatly  because  of  high  taxes. 
When  in  1790  Mulai  Sidi  Mohammed  was  slam 
through  the  sedition  of  his  son  Mulai  Yazid,  the 
latter  persecuted  the  Jews  because  they  had  not 
helped  him  against  his  father.  Houses  and  syna¬ 
gogues  were  pillaged  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  dis¬ 
interred.  The  condition  of  the  Jewish  community 
did  not  improve  in  the  nineteenth  century .  In  1834 
a  Jewish  girl,  a  daughter  of  Sol  Ilachuel,  was  a 
martyr  to  her  faith,  preferring  death  to  becoming 
the  bride  of  the  sultan.  Her  tomb  became  a  place 

of  pilgrimage.  AAA 

Out  of  a  total  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  lo0,000 
the  Jewish  population  of  Fez  a  few  years  ago  was 
9,000  according  to  Balbi,  2,500  according  to  Mordt- 
maim,  8,000  according  to  Richardson,  10,000  accord¬ 
ing  to  Horowitz,  and  30,000  according  to  Meakm, 
while  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  placed  the 
number  at  12,000.  Over  2,000  died  recently  m  a 
typhus  epidemic,  and  their  number  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  8,000,  most  of  whom  live  in  New  Fez. 
There  are  nineteen  synagogues,  many  of  which 
possess  very  old  scrolls  of  the  Law .  They  are  mostl} 
named  after  their  founders,  as  Keneset  Jonathan 
Severo,  or  Keneset  Rabbi  Judah  Attar.  Fez  possesses  , 


Fez  has  produced  several  writers.  Prominent 
among  them  are  the  grammarians  Dunasli  ibn 
Labrat,  and  Judah  h.  David  Hayyuj ;  A i. past,  and 
the  Karaite  Moses  Alfasi  and  members  of  the  Azulai 
family,  authors  of  various  bibliographies  of  Jewish 
literature.  Hay  vim  Azulai  emigrated  from  Castile 
to  Fez  in  1492.  Toward  1630  Vidal  Zarfati,  author 
of  “Zuf  Debasli,”  was  chief  rabbi  of  Fez,  as  was  {c, 
1755)  Jacob  ben  Zur,  author  of  “  Mislipat  Zedakaln” 
Fifteen  years  later  the  chief  rabbi  was  Elijah  Zarfati. 
A  former  rabbi  of  Fez,  Jacob,  ben  Na'im,  became 
chief  rabbi  of  Leghorn,  where  he  died  in  1S00. 


ibliography:  Ersch  and  Gruber ,  Bncyc.  sec^  1m  parts  43^4, 
vd  434  ct  sea.;  Dozy,  Gcsch.  dcr  Maurcn ,  i.  294  et  scq.,  tu  atz, 
Gcsc?.  vi.  Ill  159  ct  sect. :  ix.  12. 524;  Marcus  Fischer,  Tolcdot 
Yeshumn ,  Prague,  1817 ;  IbnVerga,  picket 
30*  Neubauer,  Medieval  Jewish  Chronicles*  l.  oi,  106, 11^ ,  u. 
179  "lS9  191  21 S;  Josef  ha-Kohen,  Scfer  Vihre  ha-lamim, 
transl.  by  Bial loblotz  ky,  ii.,  No  1075,  London  183o Samuel 
Romanelli  Massa\  ed.  Scliiller-Szinessy,  pp.  51,  63 .  Zedner, 
AnsuxM  Histor.  StUcke ,  pp,  06,  220  ct sea.;  K^erlin 
firsrh  dcr  Juden  in  Bortuqal,  pp.  lob.  213,  2b0 ,  M tees  Men- 
dSbn GlZ>  J  Uc  SchriftcZu.  212;  Nonces  etErtmi* 
dcs Manuscripts  clu  Rot,  ii.  414;  Le?  Afncanus,  DcscMpfio 
Africcc ;  Richardson,  Travels  in  3/o?  occo,  n.  lo9  .lQ., 
London,  1860;  Rohlfs,  Erstcr  Aufcnthalt  in  Maiokko,  p. 
lS4TKetsc.il,  Marokko  p.  175;  Conring  3farocco  p.  18a, 
Horowitz,  Marokko.  v-  lbb;  Bulletin  AU.  Ri .  1900,  p.  LU, 
1Q01  nn  7°  115*  Z.  D.  M.  G.  x\ ill.  329;  h..  h.  J.  .  ouo, 
XYYViill20,1  xxxLw  315;  J.  Q.  R.  iv.  369 
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FEZ,  DAVID  OF.  Sec  Fez. 

FIAMETTA,  JOSEPH  BEN  SOLOMON: 

Rabbi  of  Ancona,  Italy;  died  in  1721.  His  name  is 
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written  variously :  Wolf,  in  tlic  Latin  transcription 
of  liis  name,  gives  “  Flamncta  ” ;  Carmoly  (w  Hist, 
des  Medecins  Juifs,”  p.  237)  has  “Piamita”;  and 
Delitzscli  (“Zur  Geschichte  dcr  Jiidischcn  Poesie,” 
p.  74)  gives  “Piatita.”  He  was  the  father-in-law 
(Steinselmeider  says  son-in-law)  of  Samson  Mor- 
purgo, rabbi  of  Ancona.  He  wrote :  “  Widdui,  ”  atone¬ 
ment  prayers  of  the  Italian  rite,  included  in  the  “  Tik- 
kun  Shobabim  ”  of  Moses Zaeuto,  Venice,  1712;  “Or 
Boker,”  containing  prayers  and  sclihot,  Venice,  1700. 
He  wrote  also  an  approbation  to  Neliemiah  Hayun’s 
“'Oz  le-Elohim,”  Berlin,  1713,  and  a  panegyric 
poem  on  Abraham  Cohen’s  “ Kelnmnat  Abraham,” 
Venice,  1719.  Among  the  Italian  responsa  there  is 
one  regarding  communal  taxation  signed  by  Sliab- 
bethai  Panzieri  and  Joseph  Fiametta. 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bibl,  Hchr.  iii.,  No.  976c:  Fiirst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  i.  279;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Tnlcclot  Gcdolc  Yisracl,  pp. 
32.  333:  Steinselmeider.  Cat .  J3odJ.  col.  14(10;  Azulai,  Shon 
Jici-Gcclolitn,  ii.  144  ;  Mortara,  Inilicc .  p.  22. 

s.  s.  M.  Skl. 

FICHEL,  BEN JAMIN-EUGENE :  French 
painter;  born  in  Paris  Aug.  30,  1820;  died  there 
Feb.  7, 1895.  After  essaying  historical  painting  he 
turned  his  attention  to  producing  small  genre  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  style  of  Meissonier,  though  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Paul  Delaroclie.  These  he  executed  with 
great  skill  in  technique,  historic  correctness  of  cos¬ 
tume  being  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1870.  Some  of  his  genre  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  Munich  in  1879,  “L’Arrivee  ti  l’Auberge,”  one 
of  his  best  works,  has  been  since  1863  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Luxembourg  museum  at  Paris;  “La 
Joueuse  de  Luth  ”  is  in  the  Stettin  museum.  Other 
works:  “Le  Numismate”;  “Le  Joueur  du  Vio- 
lon” ;  “LTne  Fete  Foraine  en  1776”;  “La  Capture 
d’uii  Espion”;  “ Le  Savetier  et  le  Banquier  ” ;  “La 
Belle  Marchande  ” ;  “  Une  Partie  d’Ecliecs  ” ;  “  Chan- 
teurs  Ambulants”;  “ Le  Rapport  au  General  ” ;  “La 
Derniere  Acquisition  du  Maitre.”  Among  his  his¬ 
torical  genre  paintings  may  be  named :  “  Le  Due  de 
Choiseul  chez  l’Abbe  Barthelemy”;  “La  Nuit  du 
24  A  out  1572”;  “Fondation  de  l’Academie  Fran- 
^aise  ” ;  “  Bonaparte  et  Eugene  Beauharnais  ” ;  “  Dau- 
benton  dans  Son  Laboratoire  ”;  “Lacepede  Ecrivant 
l’Histoire  des  Poissons.” 

Fichel’s  wife,  nee  Jeanne  Samson,  a  pupil  of  her 
husband,  has  exhibited  at  the  Salon  since  1878. 

Bibliography:  Singer,  Kinifitler-Lc.v.  vol.  i.,  sj\:  Larousse, 
Diet.  1st  Supplement,  p.  817  ;  2d  Supplement,  p.  1248. 

s.  N.  D. 

FIDANQUE,  JACOB  BE N  ABRAHAM: 

English  scholar;  died  at  London  in  1701.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Jews  after  the  Return  to  busy  him¬ 
self  with  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature.  He  is 
the  author  of  notes  on  the  commentary  to  the 
Earlier  Prophets  by  Isaac  Abravanel,  published 
with  the  text,  Hamburg,  1686.  Fklariqlie  revised 
and  published  a  second  edition  of  the  “Miklal 
Yofi”  by  Solomon  ben  Melek,  Amsterdam,  1685. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  200;  Steinselmeider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  No.  1211 ;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  296. 

a.  I.  Bn. 

FIELDS.  See  Agrarian  Laws;  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 


FIG  AMD  FIG-TREE:  The  fig-tree  ( Ficus 
Car  tea)  and  its  fruit  are  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the 
same  word,  “te’enah”  (Deut.  viii.  8;  Judges  ix.  10; 
Mum.  xiii.  23;  II  Kings  xx.  7);  the  plural,  “te’enim,57 
indicating  the  fruit  as  distinct  from  the  tree.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lagarde  (“Mittheilungen,”  i.  58  et  seq .), 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  not  found  originally  in 
any  other  Semitic  language  indicates  that  the  fig  is 
indigenous  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Ilcbrew- 
Aramaic  Semites  (see  also  Guidi,  “  Della  Scdc 
Primitiva  dei  Popoli  Semitici,”  p.  35).  “Te’enali” 
is  the  common  term  for  “fig”;  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  it  denotes  the  figs  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  form  the  largest  crop.  The  early  figs, 
appearing  in  March  or  April  and  ripening  in  June, 
are  called  “bikkurali.”  In  the  Revised  Version  this 
word,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  is  uniformly 
rendered  by  “first  ripe  fig”  (Isa.  xxviii.  4;  Micah 

vii.  1  ;  Hosea  ix.  10).  Tlie  early  fig-  was  considered 

a  great  delicacy  by  the  Hebrews.  The  late  or  green, 
figs,  which  sometimes  ripen  after  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  occasionally  remain  on  the  tree  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  are  called  “pag,”  whence  the  Greek 
fr/d^ay?/  (“  the  house  of  green  figs  ”).  They  are  al¬ 
luded  to  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  where  tlie  Vulgate  rightly 
translates  “paggelia”  by  “grossos  suos,”  i.e.,  “its 
green  figs.”  The  term  “kayiz,”  primarily  meaning 
“the  harvest  of  fruits”  and  “summer  fruits” 
(Jer.  xlviii.  32;  Isa.  xvi.  9),  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  fig  itself,  probably  for  the  late  fig  (II  Sam.  xvi. 

1 ;  Amos  viii.  12). 

The  fig  was  one  of  the  principal  fruits  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  even  before  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  into 
the  Promised  Land  (Mum.  xiii.  23).  Figs  were 
sometimes  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  called  “  de- 
belali  ”  on  account  of  their  round  shape.  These  were 
used  as  food  (I  Sam.  xxx.  12)  and  as  a  remedy  for 
boils  (II  Kings  xx.  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21).  “  Fig  leaves  ” 
are  mentioned  as  the  material  of  the  “aprons”  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  7),  these  leaves  being  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  Palestinian  tree. 

The  fig-tree  was  associated  with  the  vine  as  an 
emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity  (Micah  iv.  4;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  16).  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the 
fig-crop  and  the  destruction  of  the  fig-tree  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  misfortune  and  as  a  punishment  from. 
God  (Ps.  cv.  33).  In  Jotham’s  parable  (Judges  ix.) 
the  fig  is  distinguished  for  its  sweetness  and  good 
fruit. 

Bibliography:  P.  Bourdais,  Flore  de  la  Bible ,  Paris,  1879; 
H.  Tristram,  The  Natural  Hist  on j  of  the  Bible ,  London, 
1889. 

E.  G.  IT.  II.  II. 

FIG  AH  (nrD)  :  River  in  the  Damascene,  affluent 
of  the  Barada  (the  Biblical  “Abana”).  “Figah” 
comes -from  the  Greek  'Kt/yy,  and  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  name  “  ‘Ain  Fijali,”  the  chief  source  of  the 
Barada.  Reland  has  identified  it  with  Pliny’s 
“Pagida”  (“  Palsestina,  ”  i.  290),  and  Schwarz, 
wrongly,  with  the  Biblical  Pharpar  (“Das  Heilige 
Land,”  p.  31).  The  Figah  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Mislmah  (Parali  viii.  10)  as  a  troubled  stream,  the 
water  of  which  was  unfit  for  sacrificial  uses. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  four 
rivers  which  surround  Palestine  (B.  B.  74b). 
Bibliography:  Neubauer,  Geooravhic  du  Talmud ,  p.  32. 
g.  M.  Sel. 
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FIGO  (PIGO),  AZARIAH  BEN  EPHRAIM  : 

Preacher  at  Venice;  died  at  Bovigo  1647.  Figo 
was  an  excellent  scribe,  and  the  scrolls  which  he 
wrote  are  highly  prized.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Iggerot  u-Teslmbot,”  letters  and  responsa,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  similar  work  entitled  “Be’er  Sheba',” 
Venice,  1614;  “Giddule  Terumali,”  a  casuistic  com¬ 
mentary  on  Samuel  lia-Sardi’s  “Sefer  ha-Terumot,” 
ib  1648;  “Binali  la-£Ittim,”  seventy -five  sermons 
for  Saturdays  and  holidays  {ib.  1647-48),  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions  and  is  still  very 
popular  with  Eastern  Jews. 


Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GedoUnu  i.  77;  Bcriiner, 
Luhot  Ahanim,  p.  131,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Mam,  1881 ;  Furst, 
liiJjl.  Jud.  i.  280. 

s  g  M.  Sel. 

FLLEHNE.  See  Posen. 

FILIPOWSKI  (PHILLIP),  HIRSCH  :  Math¬ 
ematician,  linguist,  and  editor;  bom  at  Wirballen, 
Russia,  1816;  died,  in  London,  England,  July  22, 
1872.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  mathematics  and  languages,  and 
was  fortunate  in  finding  a  Polish  schoolmaster  who 
secretly  aided  him  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
a  modern  education.  In  1839  he  emigrated  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Here  he  was  at  first  employed  as  teacher  in 
a  Jewish  school,  at  the  same  time  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  his  future  career  as  a  mathematician  and  au¬ 
thor.  His  first  work  was  “  Mo'ed  Mo'adim,”  on  the 
Jewish,  Karaite,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  cal¬ 
endars,  with  tables  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  six 
thousand  (London,  1846 ;  republished  1863).  In  1847 
lie  edited  a  Hebrew  annual,  “Ha-Asif,”  containing 
various  essays  on  Hebrew  literature  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  (London  and  Leipsic,  1849).  He  edited  for  the 
Jewish  Antiquarian  Society  the  “  Mibliar  ha-Peni- 
nim”  of  Ibn  Gahirol;  appended  to  it  is  “Megillat 
Anteyukas,  ”  Aramaic  text,  with  Hebrew  and  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  by  the  editor  (London,  1851).  He 
edited  also:  “Sefer  ha  ‘Ibbur,”  by  Abraham  ben 
lllyya  (London,  1851);  “Sefer  Mazref  la-Kesef,”  by 
Azariali  dei  Rossi  (Edinburgh,  1854);  “Mahberet,” 
by  Menahem  ben  Saruk  (London,  1854) ;  “  Tesliubot 
Dunasli  ben  Labrat,  ”  with  critical  notes  by  Dukes 
and  Kirclilieim  (London,  1855);  “Sefer  Yuhasin  lia- 
Shalem,”  by  Abraliam  Zacuto,  with  notes  by  Jacob 
Linden  (London,  1857).  Appended  to  the  last- 
mentioned  work  are:  (1)  Josephus,  “  Contra  Apio- 
nem”;  (2)  “Binyan  Herocles,”  a  description  of 
Herod’s  Temple;' (8)  “ Iggeret  Rab  Slierira  Gaon”; 

(4)  “Iggeret  Abraliam  Farissol,”on  the  Ten  Tribes; 

(5)  “  Iggeret  Yeliosliua'  ben  Hun.” 

Filipowski  was  also  employed  as  an  actuary  at 
Edinburgh.  In  this  capacity  he  published  a  work 
on  “Anti-Logarithms”  (1849),  which  established  his 
name  among  mathematicians.  In  1857  he  trans¬ 
lated  Napier’s  “Canon  of  Logarithms”  from  the 
Latin  into  English,  and  in  1864-66  he  edited  Baily  s 
“ Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurance.” 

In  1862  he  designed  a  font  of  Hebrew  type  with 
the  vowel-points  attached  to  the  letters,  from  which  a 
pocket  edition  of  a  Hebrew  prayer-book  was  printed, 
containing  also  an  English  translation  by  him.  In 
1867  lie  founded  the  “Hebrew  National,”  a  journal 
which  lived  but  six  months.  His  last  work  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Biblical  Prophecies”  (London, 


1870),  on  the  Jewish  position  in  regard  to  the  Biblical 
prophecies  and  the  Messiah.  In  appreciation  of  liis 
services  to  antiquarian  research  he  was  elected  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  for  his  actuarial 
work  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 


Bibliography  :  Goldberg,  in  ITa-McigoicL  1872,  pp.  530  etscq.i 
idem.  Bet  Ozar  ha-Sif  rut ,  i.  72-74  -  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  in.  bo ; 
Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  83-8o. 
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FINANCE  :  The  supplying  of  capital  for  large 
undertakings,  a  characteristic  of  modern  forms  of 
commerce.  As  distinguished  from  the  more  passive 
side  of  banking,  the  reception  of  deposits,  it  may  be 
described  as  the  active  aspect  of  a  banker  s  opera¬ 
tions.  The  earliest  beginnings  of  finance  are  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  money-lending  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(see  Usury).  In  the  modem  form,  however,  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  financial  operations  came  with  the  need  of  large 
sums  to  supply  the  armies  of  the  Hapsburgsand  the 

Valois  in  the  sixteenth,  century  (see  Ehrenburg, 

“  Zeitalter  der  Fugger  ”).  Jews  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  except  in  so  far  as  the  Antwerp  firm  of 
Mendes  may  have  assisted  Charles  V.  It  was  only 
with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital  in  J ewisli 
hands  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  when  such  capital  was  to  a  certain  extent  free 
from  government  interference,  that  any  Jewish  ac¬ 
tivity  in  finance  began.  The  court  Jews  of  Gei- 
many,  who  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  by  the  purchase  of  loot  during  the  Thirty  L  ears 
war,  and  the  Jewish  frequenters  of  the  Amsterdam 
bourse  (of  which  the  London  exchange  is  only  a 
“filial”)  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  earliest 
examples  of  Jewish  financiers. 

When  Napoleon  captured  Holland,  the  financial 
center  of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  league  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  the  house  of 
Rothschild  obtained  its  promineDt  position  in  the 
financial  world. 

With  the  peace  of  1815  came  the  beginnings  of 
international  finance,  in  which  industrial  operations 
in  one  country  were  assisted  by  loans  fromfinancieis 
of  other  countries.  The  Jews,  through  their  inter¬ 
national  position,  were  the  first  to  combine  into  s\  n- 
dicates  for  such  purposes,  and  the  earlier  stages  of 
national  loans  and  the  larger  industrial  operations 
— especially  those  relating  to  railways  weie  laigely 
financed  by  means  of  Jewish  capital.  Even  in  cases 
where,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  there 
were  large  bodies  of  capitalists  ready  to  advance 
money,  the  actual  operation  was  often  conducted  by 
means  of  Jewish  firms.  The  practise  initiated  by 
the  Rothschilds  of  having  several  brothers  of  a 
firm  establish  branches  in  the  different  financial 
centers  was  followed  by  other  Jewish  financieis,  like 
the  Bischoffsheims,  Pereires,  Seligmans,  Lazards, 
and  others,  and  these  financiers  by  their  integrity 
and  financial  skill  obtained  credit  not  alone  with 
their  Jewish  confreres,  but  with  the  banking  frater¬ 
nity  in  general.  By  this  means  Jewish  finan¬ 
ciers  obtained  an  increasing  share  of  international 
finance  during  the  middle  and  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  head  of  the  whole  group 
was  the  Rothschild  family,  for  whose  operations  see 
Rothschild.  Of  more  recent  years  non- Jewish 
financiers  have  learned  the  same  cosmopolitan 
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method,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  control  is  now  rather 
less  than  more  in  Jewish  hands  than  formerly.  For 
further  details  see  the  respective  countries  and 
Banking. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jewish  financiers  of  one 
country,  or  of  all  countries,  are  in  any  sense  com¬ 
bined  to  form  one  fund  for  financial  operations.  On 
the  contrary,  Jewish  firms  compete  very  keenly 
with  one  another,  and  the  more  ambitious  among 
the  smaller  firms  are  always  combining  to  divert 
business  from  the  larger  and  older  institutions. 
Still,  the  existence  of  branches  of  various  firms  in 
different  countries  often  enables  them  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  foreign  Jewish  capital  in  any  large 
operations  to  this  extent. 

As  regards  the  special  directions  in  which  Jewish 
finance  has  been  directed,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  state  and  muni- 

Special  cipal  loans  in  Europe  were  largely  in 
Activity.  Jewish  hands.  The  Sterns  and  Gold- 
sxnids,  for  example,  financed  Portugal 
almost  exclusively.  In  railways,  however,  Jewish 
activity  was  not  so  prominent,  though  Baron  de 
Hirsch  in  Turkey,  the  Rothschilds  in  France, 
Strousberg  in  Rumania,  Poliakoff  and  Speyer  & 
Co.  in  Russia,  and  more  recently  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  important  factors  in 
railway  financing.  Jewish  financial  interests  have 
rarely  been  connected  with  industrials,  except  as  re¬ 
gards  some  of  the  precious  stones  and  metals,  the 
Rothschilds  controlling  mercury,  Barnato  Bros,  and 
Werner,  Beit  &  Co.  diamonds,  and  the  firms  of 
Lewisolm  Brothers  and  Guggenheim  Sons  control¬ 
ling  copper,  and  to  some  extent  silver.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  operation  financed  by  Jewish  capi¬ 
tal  in  recent  years  has  been  the  great  dam  of  the 
Nile,  the  capital  for  which  was  furnished  by  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel.  It  is,  however,  mainly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  loans  that  there  has  been  any  definite 
predominance  of  Jewish  financiers,  this  being  due,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  international  relations  of  the 
larger  Jewish  firms. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  account  that  Jewish 
financiers  could  not  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
various  crises  of  the  last  thirty  years,  as  has  often 
been  charged  against  them  by  anti-Semitic  writers. 
Sncli  crises  have  almost  invariably  been  caused 
by  overspeculation  in  industrials,  in  which  Jewish 
capital  has  rarely  been  invested.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  they  appear  to  be  rarely  affected  by  sucli 
occurrences  as  the  “  Krach  ”  of  1873  in  Germany,  or 
the  Baring  panic  of  1893  in  England,  which  was 
tided  over  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs.  Indeed,  the  history  of  Jewish  finance  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  any  tendency  to  rasli 
speculation.  The  names  of  Mires  in  France,  Strous¬ 
berg  in  Germany,  and  Baron  Grant  in  England  are 
almost  the  only  examples  of  reckless  speculation  on 
a  large  scale  among  Jews,  though  the  operations  of 
Baron  de  Hirsch  are  stated  to  have  been  sometimes 
characterized  by  remarkable  financial  audacity,  ouly 
justified  by  success.  As  contrasted  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  dealers  in  capital,  Jews  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  especially  cautious,  and  no  case  is  known  of 
any  large  “corner”  having  been  attempted  by 
Jewish  financiers. 


Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  one  particular 
organization  with  which  Jewish  financiers  have  been 
especially  connected.  The  stock  exchange  finds  its 
function  in  modern  capitalism  in  “ma- 
The  king  a  market  ”  for  all  kinds  of  securi- 
Stock  ties.  Here,  undoubtedly,  Jews  have 
Exchange,  taken  a  prominent  part,  though  at  first 
sight  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  he 
exceptionally  large.  In  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
they  were  only  5  per  cent  in  1885  (Jacobs,  “  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Jewish  Statistics,”  p.  3S),  and  in  that  of  New 
York  the  Jews  appear  to  have  only  128  out  of  the 
1,150  members— a  little  more  than  10  per  cent: 
whereas  Jews  form  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  York,  and  much  more 
than  that  percentage  of  the  business  section.  But 
on  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  majority 
of  these  are  concentrated  in  the  foreign  market ;  and 
here  undoubtedly  the  Jews  fill  a  particular  function, 
that  is,  in  accommodating  prices  in  international 
finance.  It  lias  been  stated  that  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  foreign  market  at  Frankfort, 
and  nearly  as  many  at  Berlin,  are  of  JeAvisli  origin. 
The  Prussian  law  against  options  was  declared  to 
he  influenced  by  anti-Semitic  desire  to  undermine 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Jews  on  these  mar¬ 
kets;  but  as  their  activity  was  mainly  connected 
with  the  Foreign  Exchange  or  Arbitrage  Market, 
the  law  was  ineffective,  and  is  about  to  be  repealed. 
The  activity  of  Jews  in  this  latter  direction  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  their  work  as  foreign  ex¬ 
change-brokers,  tlie  movement  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  the  world  being  largely  directed  by 
Jewish  hands,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
one  country  and  another  being  largely  determined 
by  them.  It  is  only  in  this  direction  that  there  can 
he  any  mention  made  of  Jewish  finance  as  such. 

The  chief  Jewish  firms  of  financial  importance,  be¬ 
sides  the  Rothschilds,  are  those  of  Camondo,  Fould, 
Pereire,  and  Bisclioffshcim  in  Paris;  Montague, 
Sassoon,  and  Stern  in  London;  Bleichroder,  War- 
schauer,  and  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin ;  Gunzburg  in 
Russia;  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Seligman,  and 
Lazard  in  the  United  States.  The  members  of  some 
of  these  firms  have  terminated  their  connection  with 
the  Jewish  faith,  but  still  maintain  connections  with 
their  Jewish  relations.  It  is  characteristic  of  these 
and  of  most  Jewish  financial  firms  that  they  do  not 
lose  their  identity  in  joint-stock  companies,  but  re¬ 
tain  personal  control  of  the  business.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  other  banking  firms  which  have 
no  specific  family  heads  but  are  mainly  controlled 
by  Jews  and  run  by  Jewish  capital,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Dresdncr  Bank,  the  Handels  Gesellschaft,  and 
National  Union  Bank  of  Berlin,  and  the  Credit- 
Mobilicr  of  Paris. 

Bibliography:  W.  Sombart,  Dcr  Moderne  KapUaUMims, 

Leipsic,  11)02. 

J . 

FINCKENSTEIN,  RAPHAEL  :  German  phy¬ 
sician  and  poet;  born  at  Breslau  Nov.  10,  1828;  died 
there  July  31,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  the  university  of  his  native  town,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1850. 
The  same  year  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  Breslau,  and  in  1854  became  at  the  university 
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privat-docent  in  the  history  and  geography  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  epidemiology. 

pie  contributed  to  the  medical  journals  many 
essays  on  his  specialty,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  “De  Furori- 
busEpidemicis,”  Breslau,  1858;  and  “  Zur  Geschichte 
dor  Syphilis  die  Aeltesten  Spanischen  Naclirichten 
liber  Diese  Krankheit  und  das  Gediclit  des Francesco 
Lopez  de  Villalobos  vom  Jahre  1498,”  ib.  1870. 
Finckenstein  also  wrote;  “Dichter  und  Aerzte, 
Breslau,  1868;  and  “Bei  Saarbrucken,”  1870,  a  one- 
aet  play,  which  was  very  successful  on  the  German 
stage. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Bkxj.  Lex .  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

g  F.  T.  H. 

FINDER  OF  PROPERTY :  In  law  he  who 

finds  and  takes  up  lost  goods  acquires  theieby  a 
special  ownership  as  first  occupant  against  all  the 
world  excepting  the  true  owner.  The  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  to  seek  out  the  true  owner  and  to  restore  the 
lost  things  to  him  is  imposed  on  the  Israelite,  first 
as  to  lost  cattle  or  beasts  of  burden,  and  then  in 
more  general  terms  as  follows ;  “  and  thus  shalt 
thou  do  to  his  garment:  and  thus  slialt  thou  do  to 
all  the  lost  property  of  thy  brother  which  is  lost 
from  him  and  thou  mayest  find,  thou  canst  not 
withdraw  thyself”  (Dent.  xxii.  1-3,  Hebr.). 

Thus  the  law  of  things  lost  and  found  falls  into 
two  parts:  (1)  respecting  the  person  who  is  the  true 
tinder  and  gains  the  qualified  ownership ;  (2)  defi¬ 
ning  his  duties  to  the  owner.  The  latter  part  is 
more  a  question  of  morals  and  of  conscience  than  of 
right  to  be  determined  by  the  courts.  This  is  aside 
from  the  question  arising  in  regard  to  lost  and 
found  documents. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  law  has  been  developed 
by  the  rabbinical  authorities  without  the  aid  of 
Scriptural  texts.  The  qualified  ownership  depends 
in  the  main  upon  such  acts  of  occupation  as  in  the 
case  of  a  purchase  would  vest  title  in  the  buyer 

upon  the  “kinyan  ”  (acquisition),  fully  ex¬ 
plained  under  Alienation  and  Acquisition.  In¬ 
animate  things  are  “  found  ”  by  seizing  them,  not  by 
seeing  them  (B.  ]M.  i.)>  while  domestic  animals  aie 
“  acquired  ”  by  leading  or  pulling  them  (ib.  Mislmali, 
ii.  3}  4).  Things  may  also  be  found  by  dependents: 
everything  found  by  a  man’s  minor  children,  his 
wife,  or  his  bondmen  belongs  to  him  {ib.  v.  5). 

2.  There  are  special  laws  relating  to  the  finding 
of  lost  writings,  it  being  enjoined,  on  grounds  of 
public  policy,  that  certain  classes  shall  not  be  re¬ 
turned  to  their  owners.  Foremost  among  these  are 
bonds  for  debt.  The  sages,  overruling  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  R.  Meir,  say  such  bonds  should  not  be  re¬ 
turned,  though  they  contain  no  lien  clause;  for  the 

court  might  declare  the  absence  of 
Lost  Deeds,  such  a  clause  a  mere  mistake  of  the 

scrivener,  and  might  thus  enforce  the 
bond  against  innocent  purchasers  of  the  debtoi  s 
land,  after  the  amount  of  it  had  been  paid  off  and 
the  document  lost  or  thrown  away  by  the  debtor. 
In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  a  deed  of  manumis¬ 
sion,  a  last  will,  a  deed  of  gift,  or  an  acquittance, 
the  finder  should  not  return  the  document:  for  it  is 
probable  that  after  it  had  been  written  the  grantor, 
V.—  25 


donor,  etc.,  decided  not  to  put  it  in  force.  A  letter 
of  Appraisement,  however,  a  grant  of  alimony, 
a  deed  attesting  a  halizah  or  refusal  (a  woman’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  ratify  a  marriage  concluded  for  her  in 
infancy;  see  Mi’tjn),  a  deed  for  selection  of  arbiters, 
or  any  other  judicial  "writing' — all  these  the  findei 
should  return.  Writings  found  in  a  pocketbook,  in  a 
writing-case,  or  in  a  bundle  of  deeds  should  be 
returned;  that  is,  when  three  or  more  are  tied  to¬ 
gether^.  8;  compare  Gemara  ad  loc.).  Deeds  or 
bonds  found  among  a  man’s  own  papers  but  which 
he  can  not  account  for  must  be  left  there;  that  is, 
must  not  be  returned  to  the  parties  mentioned  in 
the  deeds  or  the  bonds,  unless  they  bear  some  in¬ 
dorsements  or  riders  for  his  guidance  (ib.). 

The  finder  must,  as  a  rule,  advertise  (“  hakriz  ”) 
for  the  true  owner. 

But  some  things  which  can  hardly  be  identified, 
and  which  the  owner  has  presumably  “given  up 
in  despair”  (“yi’esh”),  the  finder  may  keep  with¬ 
out  advertising,  e.g.,  grain,  fruits,  or 
Finds  to  Be  copper  coins  scattered  about,  small 
Advertised,  sheaves  on  tiie  common  thrashing- 
ground,  round  cakes  of  figs,  etc.  But 
when  articles  even  of  this  class  contain  anything  that 
distinguishes  them  they  must  be  advertised;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  there  is  a  piece  of  pottery  among  the  figs. 

Fowls  tied  together  by  their  wings,  found  be¬ 
hind  a  hedge  or  behind  a  stone  fence  or  on  the  foot¬ 
paths  of  a  field,  must  not  be  touched ;  for  should 
they  be  removed  and  advertised,  the  owner  would 
have  no  means  of  identifying  them.  Articles  found 
covered  up  in  a  dung-lieap  must  not  be  taken; 
for  they  are  evidently  not  lost,  but  hidden  away. 
Things  found  in  a  very  old  wall  or  stone-heap  may 
be  kept,  for  they  probably  belonged,  if  found  in  the 
Holy  Land,  to  the  ancient  Canaanites,  or  to  one  of 
some  other  forgotten  nation.  If  found  in  a  new 
i  wall,  and  in  the  outer  half  of  the  wall’s  thickness, 
they  belong  to  the  finder;  if  in  the  inner  half,  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  In  the  former  case  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  some  one  passing  on  the  highway  has 
placed  them  in  the  wall. 

Things  found  before  the  counter  in  a  store  are  the 
property  of  the  finder,  having  presumably  been 
dropped  by  a  customer;  what  is  found  behind  the 
counter  belongs  to  the  storekeeper ;  and  so  with  a 
money-changer. 

The  Scripture  text,  it  is  explained,  names  specific¬ 
ally  a  garment,  because  it  is  the  best  type  of 
an  article  that  can  be  identified  and  for  which  an 
owner  is  apt  to  look;  hence  every  found  article 
which  has  these  two  characteristics 
Garments  must  be  advertised  by  the  finder. 
Typical.  Nothing  can  be  legally  found  that 
has  not  first  been  lost,  A  cow  or  an 
ass  which  is  grazing  along  the'  highway  is  not 
lost;  an  ass  with  his  gear  hanging  upside  down 
or  a  cow  grazing  in  the  vineyards  is  lost ;  and  the 
finder  lies  under  the  duty,  enjoined  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  (Deut.  xxl  1-2),  of  returning  the  beast;  and 
though  it  runs'off  even  four  or  five  times,  he  must 
still  bring  it  back,  and  he  must  not  charge  moie 
for  his  time  than  a  workman .  out  of  employment 
would  be  willing  to  take  for  the  time  occupied  in 
such  a  task.  If  the  lost  article  is  in  a  large  basket 
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or  sack,  and  t-lie  Under  is  an  old  gentleman  whose 
dignity  would  sutler  by  carrying  it  along  the  street 
or  road,  lie  is  excused  from  carrying  it  himself  to 
the  owner;  but  lie  should  notify  him  of  his  find. 

As  regards  the  use  of  anything  found,  a  beast  that 
u  works  and  eats  ”  should  be  set  to  working  and  eat¬ 
ing  while  it  waits  for  the  true  owner;  one  that 
eats  and  does  not  work  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  laid  away.  The  rules  in  detail  as  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  keeping  sundry  kinds  of  animals  can 
not  be  here  discussed.  Where  money  is  raised  by 
the  sale  of  lost  and  found  things,  the  finder  may  use 
the  money,  but  in  any  event  he  is  responsible  for  its 
loss;  but  when  money  itself  is  lost  and  found  lie 
should  keep  it  unused;  and  he  is  not  responsible 
as  a  hired  keeper  would  be,  except  for  negligence. 
Such  is  also  the  liabilit  y  for  goods  still  unclaimed. 
He  who  finds  books  should  read  from  them  once  in 
thirty  days;  if  he  can  not  read,  he  should  turn  them 
over  at  such  intervals;  but  he  should  not  use  them 
for  study,  nor  let  another  man  read  with  him.  He 
who  finds  coverings  (e.g.,  bedspreads)  should  shake 
and  spread  them  out  once  in  thirty  days — not  by  way 
of  display  on  his  own  behalf,  but  for  better  preserva¬ 
tion.  Silver  and  copper  vessels  the  finder  may  put 
to  use,  but  not  so  as  to  wear  or  injure  them.  Vessels 
of  gold  and  glass  he  should  not  touch  at  all. 

According  to  the  Mislmah  {ib.  ii.  6),  under  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  R.  Judah,  the  advertisement 
— of  course,  by  word  of  mouth — is  to  be  continued 
for  the  three  festivals  (Passover,  Weeks,  Booths) 
next  following,  and  for  seven  days  thereafter.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  Temple  this  was  done  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility^  of  the  owner  being  absent  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem;  but  bjr  an  “in- 
Mode  stitution  ”  made  by  the  sages  after  the 

of  Adver-  Temple’s  fall,  announcement  was  to 

tisement.  be  made  for  a  shorter  time  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  and  houses  of  stud}".  At  times 
when  men  of  violence  (D'DJJX)  claimed  all  things  lost 
and  found  as  perquisites  of  the  crown,  the  finder 
would  be  justified  in  doing  no  more  than  telling  the 
fact  to  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  (see 
Bertinoro  on  the  Mislmah,  l.c. ;  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hos- 
hcn  Mishpat,  267,  3). 

The  announcement  is  made  in  very  general  terms, 
such  as:  “  Who  has  lost  coins  [or  garments,  or  a  do¬ 
mestic  animal],  let  him  come  and  describe  the  marks 
of  identification.”  These  marks  should  be  very 
clear,  or  the  property  should  not  be  given  up;  and  if 
the  applicant  is  known  as  a  cheat,  it  should  not  be 
delivered  to  him  unless  he  brings  witnesses.  In  lat¬ 
ter  days,  when  cheats  became  numerous,  the  courts 
adopted  the  rule  of  calling  on  the  applicant  for  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  his  good  character ;  otherwise,  besides 
describing  identifying  marks,  he  would  have  to  prove 
his  ownership  by  witnesses.  Between  an  applicant 
who  describes  the  identifying  marks  on  a  found  arti¬ 
cle  and  one  who  proves  his  ownership  b}r  witnesses, 
the  latter  prevails. 

The  active  duty  of  the  finder  to  take  care  of  lost- 
goods  and  to  return  them  to  the  owner  (“of  thy 
brother,”  Deut.  xxii.  3),  imposed  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  applies  only  when  the  owner  is  an  Israel¬ 
ite  :  in  fact,  no  aid  is  to  be  given  to  an  idolater  by 
such  service.  However,  if  the  finder  treats  a  Gentile 


fairly  (“to  sanctify  the  Name”)  by  impressing  the 
outside  world  with  the  honesty  of  Israel,  he  deserves 
praise.  An  Israelite  who  denies  his  faith  or  defies 
the  Law  is  not  entitled  to  the  finder’s  active  care 
and  work  in  returning  lost  property. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  where  a  Gentile  leaves  his 
implements  at  night  in  the  open  air,  Israelites  ought 
to  take  them  under  cover  to  save  them  from  thieves 
(Yer.  Git.  v.).  If  the  Gentile  or  infidel  learns  of  the 
whereabouts  of  his  goods,  his  title  is  not  affected  by 
his  status. 

Bibliography:  Mislmah  B.  M.  i.,  ii.;  Gcmara  on  same: 

Yac  7,  Gezelah ,  xi.-xviii. ;  ShnJlian  'Aruk,  Hash  an  Mish- 

pat,  259-271. 

s.’s.  L.  N.  D. 

FINES  AND  FORFEITURE  (D Jp):  A  fine  or 
forfeiture,  in  the  sense  either  that  a  sum  of  money 
is  to  be  paid,  or  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  man’s 
property  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  king  or  com¬ 
monwealth  by  way  of  punishment  for  an  offense,  is 
unknown  to  Jewish  law  as  understood  by  the  sages. 
The  general  forfeiture  of  estate,  in  the  case  of  polit¬ 
ical  offenders  put  to  death  by  the  king’s  government, 
was  a  controverted  point  among  the  Babbis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  rabbis  the  estate  went  to  the  king; 
but  it  seems  that  there  was  no  real  tradition  eon- 
erning  the  matter,  as  the  only  precedent  cited  in 
connection  with  this  controversy  is  the  case  of  Na¬ 
both  in  I  Kings  xxi.  18(Sanh.  48b;  compare  Toscf., 
ib.  4).  The  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  is  in  some  cases 
imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law  upon  a  wrong-doer;  but 
the  money  is  paid  to  the  injured  party  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  to  the  sovereign  or  the  community. 
Four  cases  are  given  in  the  Torali  in  which  a  fixed 
sum  (the  “mulcta”  of  Roman  law)  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  injured  party:  (1)  where 
an  ox  whose  owner  has  been  forewarned  kills  the 
bondman  or  bondwoman  of  another,  in  which  case 
the  mulct  is  thirty  shekels  (see  Shekel),  to  be  paid 
to  tlie  master  (Ex.  xxi.  32);  (2)  where  a  man  rav¬ 
ishes  a  damsel  (myj)  who  is  not  betrothed,  the  mulct 
being  fifty  shekels,  payable  to  the  damsel’s  father 
(Deut.  xxii.  29) ;  (8)  where  a  newly  married  husband 
untruly  accuses  his  wife  of  ha  ving  lost  her  virginity 
before  marriage,  the  mulct  being  a  hundred  shekels 
(Deut.  xxii.  19);  (4)  where  a  girl  is  seduced,  the 
amount  of  the  mulct,  given  by  inference  only  (Ex. 
xxii.  16),  being  fifty  shekels. 

Cases  2  and  4  are  fully  treated  in  the  Mislmah 
(Ket.  iii.  1-4).  The  ravisher  and  seducer  are  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  the  mulct,  though  not  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  payment.  Case  3,  that  of 
him  who  “  brings  out  an  evil  name,”  is  the  only  one 
in  which  an  offender  gets  a  twofold  punishment, 
paying  a  fine  and  receiving  forty  stripes. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  fines  or  mulcts  may  only 
be  imposed  by  a  court  made  up  wholly  of  ordained 
judges.  Maimonides,  dealing  with  law  already  ob¬ 
solete  in  his  day,  treats  the  subject  in  his  “  Yad  ”  as 
follows:  Case  1  in  Hilkot  Nizke  Mamon;  2  and  4  in 
Na'arah  Betulah,  1,  10  et  seq. ;  3  in  Na‘arah,  3. 

While  neither  Bible  nor  Mislmah  knows  aught 
of  a  fine  payable  to  the  community,  a  jurisdiction 
grew  up  in  the  Diaspora  by  which  the  rabbinical 

courts  in  an  emergency  -would  inflict  fines,  payable 
into  some  communal  funds,  for  some  crying  public- 
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offense  (Shulluin  'Aruk,  Hoslien  Mishpat,  2);  for 
instance,  on  men  keeping  false  scales,  weights,  or 
measures,  and  like  (ih.  231,  2). 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

FINGER  (Hebr.  yittK,  pk  niJDSK ;  Aramaic, 
or  NVTl)  :  One  of  the  digits.  In  the  Bible  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 

denoting  power,  direction,  or  immediate  agency. 
-Thy  heavens,  the  works  of  thy  fingers  [of  thy 
power],”  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.  3).  “ Tables  of 

stone  written  with  the  finger  [by  the  direction]  of 
God”  (Ex.  xxxi.  18).  On  beholding  the  fourth 
plague,  which  they  were  unable  to  imitate,  the  ma¬ 
gicians  said:  “This  is  the  finger  [power]  of  God” 
(ib.  viii.  19).  The  finger  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  a  measure  of  length  (Jer.  lii.  21).  Putting  forth 
the  finger  was  an  insulting  gesture  (Isa.  lviii.  9)— 
probably  the  thumb  between  the  first  and  middle 
fingers. 

Although  each  finger  must  have  had  a  special 
designation,  the  names  of  only  three  are  found  in  the 
Bible:  (1)  JDVK,  which,  besides  being  a  common 
name,  means  especially  the  index-finger;  (2)  jnn,  the 
thumb  (in  the  Mishnali,  imiish 
Names.  NDV^S) ;  and  (3)  pp,  the  ear-finger.  In 
the  Talmud  the  names  of  the  five  fin¬ 
gers  are:  the  thumb;  yam  the  index-finger; 

'nm  the  middle  finger;  n^Dp,  the  ring-finger;  and 
mt,  the  ear-finger.  Normal  fingers  and  toes  consist, 
according  to  the  Mishnali,  of  six  joints  (Oh.  i.  8). 
The  fingers  form  the  subject  of  certain  Talmudical 
laws  relating  to  the  priestly  benediction  (n&PBO 
D^D)-  Only  those  priests  whose  fingers  were  with¬ 
out  blemish  were  allowed  to  deliver  the  blessing 
(Meg.  iv.  8).  During  its  recital  the  priests  stretched 
out  °the  fingers  (Sotah  39b);  in  post -Talmudical 
times,  however,  the  custom  was  to  separate  the  fin¬ 
gers  into  pairs.  A  figurative  image  representing 
this  division  is  generally  carved  on  the  tombstones 
of  priests  (“  kohanim  ”).  In  rabbinical  literature  ex¬ 
pressions  in  which  the  finger  occurs  are  frequent. 

To  inquire  into  the  mysteries  of  God  is  to  put  the 
finger  in  one  s  ejm;  so  long  as  the  finger  remains 
therein  the  eye  waters  (“ Batte  Midrasliim,”  i.  13). 
To  put  the  finger  in  one’s  teeth  is  to  give  opportunity 
(Tosef.,  Nazir,  iii.  287,  §§2-<3).  “The  finger  of  the 
heathen  is  therein,”  or  “  he  has  a  share  in  it.”  Simi¬ 
lar  to  the  English  expression  “He  has  more  wit  in 
his  little  finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole  body,” 
is  the  following,  found  in  Ab.  B.  Natan  (ed.  Schecli- 
ter,  p.  59).  “The  finger  of  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak  out¬ 
weighs  all  the  scholars  together.” 

The  Ilaggadali  sets  forth  the  great  value  of  the 
lingers  by  inferring  from  the  words  of  Lamecli  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  birth  of  Noali,  ”  This 
Haggadic  son  shall  comfort  us  .  .  .  for  the  toil 
Teachings,  of  our  hands  ”  (Gen.  vi.  29),  that  Noali 
was  the  first  who  was  provided  with 
fingers  (cited  from  the  Midrash  Abkir  by  Isaac 
Judah  ha-Levi  in  “  Pa‘aneah  Raza,”  ad  loc.).  Each 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  God,  says  a  liaggadali, 
had  a  special  mission  to  fulfil:  the  ear-finger  in¬ 
structed  Noah  in  the  building  of  the  ark;  the  ring- 
finger  smote  the  Egyptians;  the  middle  finger  wrote 

the  tablets  of  the  Law;  the  index-finger  showed  the 


form  of  the  shekel  to  he  employed;  the  thumb  and. 
the  whole  hand  shall  inflict  punishment  on  Esau 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xlviii. ;  Yalk.,  Gen.  153,  56d). 

According  to  a  legend,  Abraham  was  fed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  in  the  cavern  where  he  was  born,  by 
being  made  to  suck  milk  from  his  finger  (Beer,  “Le- 
ben  Abrahams,”  pp.  3,  102).  The  same  legend  with 
some  variations  is  current  among  the  modern  Arabs 
in  the  following  form :  In  order  to  feed  Abraham, 
God  made  water  flow  from  one  of  his  fingers ;  from 
another,  milk ;  from  a  third,  honey ;  from  a  fourth, 
juice  of  dates;  and  from  the  fifth,  butter  (Beer,  l.c.). 

A  parallel  is  drawn  by  the  cabalists  between  the 
ten  fingers  and  the  ten  Sefirot.  Because  of  this 
connection,  says  the  “Bahir,”  the  priests  deliver  the 
benediction  with  outstretched  fingers  (§  48).  Man 
should  not  stretch  out  his  fingers,  except  in  prayer 
or  in  the  priestly  benediction,  because 
Cabalistic  of  the  mysterious  connection  existing 
Views.  between  the  ten  fingers  and  the  ten 
Sefirot  (Zohariii.  145a).  The  victory 
gained  by  Moses  over  Amalek  through  stretching 
out  his  hands  is  explained  by  tlie  cabalists  in  this 
sense  (Bahya,  “  Way  chi,”  71d).  In  the  midrashic  lit¬ 
erature  the  ten  fingers  correspond  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Gershon  ben  Solomon  and  many  other 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  five  fingers  on  each  hand  and  the  five  senses. 
Each  finger,  according  to  them,  stands  in  a  natural 
connection  with  one  of  the  senses. 

Among  the  Jews  of  Germany  and  Austria  it  is 
customary  to  bend  the  thumb  of  the  dead  toward 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  the  form  of  a 
Su-  “I,  and  to  draw  over  it  the  three  middle 
perstitions.  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  and  to  bend 
the  little  finger  in  half  as  a  t  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  represent  the  name  of  God  (H^). 
In  Russia  and  Palestine,  among  the  Ashkenazim  as 
well  as  among  the  Sephardim,  it  is  customary  to 
stretch  out  the  fingers  of  the  dead.  But  if  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  prominent  man,  and  there  is  a  drought, 
the  fingers  are  bent  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
cany  a  paper  containing  a  prayer  for  rain. 

Tlie  squeezing  of  the  thumb  was  believed  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  evil  eye.  “  He  who  fears  an  evil 
eye,”  says  the  Talmud,  “let  him  put  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  into  the  left  hand,  and  that  of  the 
left  into  the  right”  (Ber.  55b).  The  belief  that  the 
fingers  have  the  power  to  cure  maladies  caused  by 
the  evil  eye  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Sephardim 
in  Palestine.  Hands  with  outstretched  fingers  are 
painted  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  to  protect 
their  inhabitants. 

Bibliography  :  Low,  Die  Finger ,  in  the  Kaufmann  Gcdcnk- 
huch :  Krauss,  in  Zeitsclirift  far  Ethnologic,  xv.  89  c  Grun- 
walcUin  Mittheilungeii  cles  Vercinsf  ur  die  JiidiscJie  Volks- 
kunde ,  v.  66;  Sefcr  Hasidim ,  p.  62 7. 
s.  s.  L  Bit. 

FINLAND;  Russian  grand  duchy;  formerly 
part  of  Sweden.  It  has  a  small  Jewish  population, 
which  finds  itself  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  1772  Fin¬ 
land  was  still  a  part  of  Sweden.  The  constitution 
granted  to  the  Swedish  kingdom  in  that  year  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  citizens  must  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
Evangelical  cimrcli.”  .A^t  tliat  time  tlie  possibility- 
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of  the  transfer  of  Finland  from  Sweden  to  Russia 
liad  not  been  considered.  The  clause  was  inserted 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  from 
Laws  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  Jan.  20, 
1779  and  1779,  the  Diet  decided  that  the  Jewish 
1782.  inhabitants  (whose  number  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2,000)  "will  not  be  permitted  to 
possess  a  synagogue  except  in  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  in  two  or  three  other  large  cities,  where 
thev  can  be  under  a  more  complete  surveillance  of 
the  police.”  On  Jan.  25,  1782,  the  government  passed 
a  special  regulation  allowing  the  Jews  to  possess  syn¬ 
agogues  in  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  and  Malmolius. 
They  were  also  permitted  to  visit  other  towns,  but  for 
commercial  purposes  only.  According  to  this  regu¬ 
lation  the  Jews  had  no  right  of  permanent  residence 
in  Finland.  Notwithstanding  this  expressed  pro¬ 
hibition  of  residence,  a  number  of  Jews  have  been 
living  there  for  years,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  rigidly  enforce  the  old  law.  The  following  table 
shows  tiie  number  and  distribution  of  Jews  in  Fin¬ 
land  at  the  census  of  1885: 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

16S 

293 

461 

14 

17 

31 

Tammerfors . 

A.bo . . . 

14 

51 

4 

64 

18 

115 

TTlpnnbnro-  . 

68 

92 

160 

87 

101 

188 

Ti  'tn  1  . 

402 

;  571 

973 

1 

Most  of  these  were  comparatively  recent  arrivals. 
In  1807  a  law  was  passed  by  the  government  of  Fin¬ 
land  ordering  all  the  Jews  in  Finland  to  settle  in  the 
cities,  where  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
Passport  side  on  securing  passports  as  foreign- 
Law.  ers.  There  were  at  that  time  living 
in  the  country  a  number  of  Jewish 
families  bearing  Swedish  names  and  recognized  as 
Swedes.  In  1862  a  law  concerning  passports  was 
enacted  in  Finland,  by  virtue  of  which  Jews  were 
permitted  to  travel  in  the  country  and  to  remain  at 
places  for  a  short  time  for  commercial  purposes;  but 
they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  settle  permanently 
iu  the  country  districts. 

In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  Finland  does  possess 
a  permanent  Jewish  population.  An  imperial  de¬ 
cree  dated  March  29,  1858,  granted  to  retired.  Rus¬ 
sian  sailors  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  such,  the  privilege  of  residing  in 
Finland.  No  discrimination  was  made  as  to  religion, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  decree  included  retired 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Further¬ 
more,  the  officers  of  administration  in  Finland  deemed 
it  improper  to  call  the  imperial  decree  in  question. 
Thus  Finland  came  to  have  a  Jewish  population. 

Those  in  Finland  who  are  opposed  to  the  privilege 
of  residence  being  granted  to  Jews  claim  that  the 
decree  of  1858  was  not  properly  interpreted.  This 
decree  grants  to  retired  soldiers  and  sailors  the  right 
to  become  citizens.  But  since  by  an  older  law 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  become  citizens  of  Finland, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  decree  of  1858  evidently  ap¬ 
plies  to  Christians  only,  and  that  therefore  it  is 


illegal  for  Jews  to  live  in  Finland.  In  1885  the 
leader  of  the  political  party  in  power  gave  this  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  decree  in  question,  and  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Diet  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  by  the  Russian  government, 
or,  should  that  be  impracticable,  praying  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  enforce  the  regulation  of  1782  until  the 
following  session  of  the  Diet.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  a  commission,  which  decided  that  it  was 
desirable  to  strictly  enforce  the  old  regulation  until 
linal  action  b)r  the  Diet. 

In  1894  the  Diet  petitioned  the  emperor  to  confirm 
a-  law  granting  to  native  and  domiciled  Jews  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  toother  Jews 
Hegu-  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  country, 
lations  of  subject  to  the  regulations  concerning 
1894.  foreigners  in  general.  The  number  of 
Jews  classed  as  “native”  or  “domi¬ 
ciled  ”  is  very  small,  and  applies  to  the  Jewish  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.  No  other  J ews  have 
a  right  to  remain  permanently  in  Finland.  Excep¬ 
tion's  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  necessary  re¬ 
ligious  functionaries,  as  rabbis,  sliohetim,  beadles  of 
synagogues,  and  instructors  in  the  Jewish  icligion. 

The  regulation  of  1894  has  conferred  on  the  Finn¬ 
ish  Jews* the  following  rights:  (1)  they  have  the 
same  trading  privileges  as  all  other  foreigners,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  visiting  the  fairs;  (2)  they  are  granted 
annual  instead  of  semi-annual  passports ;  (3)  they  are 
allowed  to  live  and  trade  only  iu  the  towns  of  Hel¬ 
singfors,  Abo,  and  Wyborg ;  (4)  their  male  children, 
even  on  marrying  “foreign”  Jewesses,  do  not  lose 
the  right  of  residence  in  Finland. 

In  all  there  were  in  Finland  in  1S95  about  120  Jew¬ 
ish  families  (according  to  the  “  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1902,  No.  16,  800  persons).  Most  of  them  are  arti  ¬ 
sans' and  small  traders.  As  artisans  they  compete 
successfully  with  both  Finns  and  Russians. 

The  recent  persecution  of  the  Finns  by  Russia  1ms 
not  in  any  way  affected  the  status  of  the  Jews  of 
Finland. 


ubi  iograpiiy  :  RazsvueU  1881,  No.  5;  Sovremennyija  Izvyc- 
stijia  1882  No.  80 ;  Voskhncl ,  1885,  No.  5 ;  Russia  I  evreu 
1884,  No.  26. 

IT  K  J.  G.  R. 

FINN,  JULIUS:  Russian  -  American  chess¬ 
player;  born  April  28,  1871,  at  Vladislavovo,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Suwalki,  Russian  Poland;  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1887.  At  a  tournament  played 
in  the  city  of  New  York  November,  1895,  he  won 
twenty-three  games,  losing  two  and  drawing  one. 
In  1901  he  won  the  championship  of  New  York  state. 

Finn  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  Jewish  blind¬ 
fold  player;  he  engages  in  twelve  simultaneous 
games  with  facility. 


FINTA :  A  Spanish  term  signifying  a  tax  which 
is  paid  to  the  government.  It  is  still  used — for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  London  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
congregations  to  designate  a  part  of  their  revenue, 
levied  by  assessors  (“fintadores”)  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Every  two  years  the  elders  fix  the  entire 
amount  to  be  raised  as  finta;  and  this  the  fintadoies 
apportion  among  the  individuals  ol  the  congicga- 
tion.  The  highest  finta  may  not  exceed  £40,  and 
the  lowest  may  not  be  less  than  £1.  There  are  ml- 
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juite  regulations  with  regard  to  the  Itnta  and  the 
election  of  the  tiutadores. 

BiBl.looHAi'iiv :  Aacamot  .  .  .  o/ the  CoH«rw«tf<'»  «/ 

j Slfc  in  aw  Middle  Agev,  p’- 

11010  '•  .  M.  Sum 

■pTUZI  OVMQ,  vrir;) :  An  ancient  Italian  family , 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  “Pinehas,” 
through  the  Latin  “Einea.”  The  remotest  known 
bearers  of  the  name  of  “Finzi”  were  Musetmo  del 
fu  Museto  de  Finzi  di  Ancona,  who  was  con- 
■earned  in  establishing  the  first  Jewish  money-lend¬ 
ing  office  in  Padua  in  1309,  and  his  sous  Emanuel, 
Solomon,  and  Cajo,  who  bought  real  estate  in 
1380.  Cajo  is  probably  identical  with  the  Isaac  ben 
Moses  Fin/.i  who  represented  his  congregation  at  the 
congress  in  Bologna  in  1416.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  scholar,  for  in  a  document  of  1389  he  is  styled 
“magistergayus.”  ABible  manuscript  (Cod.  Asher, 

Mo  °)  belonging  to  Solomon  contains  the  genealogy 
of  the  Finzi  family.  After  his  death  in  1421  the 
manuscript  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Abra¬ 
ham  (d.  1446),  and  after  him  into  the  possession  ot 
his  son  Mordeeai,  a  physician,  who  flourished  at 
Manlua  (1440-75),  and  who  was  distinguished  also 
as  mathematician  and  astronomer.  The  library  of 
Turin  contains  many  of  his  manuscripts.  His  as¬ 
tronomical  tables  were  published  at  Mantua  under 
the  title  “  Luliot,  Tabulae  Longitudinis  Dierum, 
probably  before  1480.  lie  also  wrote  glosses  to 
Efodi’s  Hebrew  grammar,  “Hesheb  ha-Efod.  Jo¬ 
seph  Sarka,  Efodi’s  pupil,  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  Finzis  at  Mantua.  . 

To  this  oldest  branch  of  the  Finzis  probably  be¬ 
longed  the  following: 

Judah.  Finzi,  of  Bologna:  In  1899  he  arranged 
the  sale  of  a  Bible.  Benjamin  Finzi,  of  Piacenza : 
Founder  of  a  banking-house  at  Fano  m  1439.  Judah 
ben  Moses  Finzi :  Author  of  a  commentary  on  Mor- 
decai  Finzi’s  “  Seder  Mo‘ed,"  written  at  Ferram  m 
1457 (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.  ho.  106o) 
Isaac  Finzi  da  Ascoli  :  Corresponded  with  Joseph 
Colon  (Responsa,  No.  171).  Ahraham  Raphael 
Finzi  da  Bologna :  Promoter  of  Hebrew  liteiatiue, 
who  had  a  copy  made  of  a  manuscript,  now  at  Ox¬ 
ford  (No.  1229)  and  of  MS.  De  Rossi,  No.  1418 ;  in  144J 
he  procured  Codex  Benzion  18.  Hananiah  Finzi 
ben  Solomon,  of  Gazuolo  near  Mantua  :  Rabbi  and 
poet.  He  was  part  owner  in  1587  of  a  printing-oilice 
at  Venice,  which  issued  the  second  part  of  theMali- 
zor  Romi;  his  poems  are  contained  in  the  collection 
u Kenaf  Renanim.”  David  ben  Uzziel  Finzi: 
Rabbi  at  Mantua  in  1721.  His  sermons,  entitled 
“Shetah  lia-Ohel,”  of  a  cabalistic  character,  are  still 
in  manuscript.  In  1682  he  procured  the  manuscript 
now  known  as  Oxford  No.  1403.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  Hay  vim  Luzzatto.  Solomon  ben 
Eliakim  Finzi:  Rabbi  at  Forli  in  1536;  he  was 
the  author  of  *  Maftealiha-Gemara,”  reprinted  in  the 
collection  “Turn mat  Yesharim ,7  ("Venice,  162~)-  t 
was  republished  in  Bashuysen’s  “Ola vis  Talmndica 
Maxima,”  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  B. 
Rittmeier  (Haiiau,  1714).  He  also  wrote  a  disserta- 
t-ion  on  the  proper  names  iu  Gen.  xxv.  13-lo.  rnoses 
Finzi :  Translator  from  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He 
translated  into  Latin  Moses  ibn  Tibbon's  Hebrew' 


version  of  Themistins’  commentary  on  the  twelfth 
book  of  Aristotle’s  “  Metaphysics  ”  (“  Tbemistii  Para¬ 
phrasis  in  Duodecimum  Librurn  Metaphysics:  Ans- 
totelis  ex  Interpretatione  Ilebraica  Latine  Versa,” 
Venice  1558-70),  and  translated  into  Hebrew'  Abu 
Ivamit’s  “  Algebra.”  He  is  probably  identical  with 
Moses  ben  Israel  Finzi  da  Arezzo.  Hayyim  ben 
Jacob  ben  Judah  Finzi  da  For  la :  Physician  and 
rabbi  at  Pesaro  and  Ancona.  At  Pesaro,  in  1581  be 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  called  L?, 
Hayyim  ”  (Neubauer,  l.c.  No.  2318).  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Isaac  ben  Gershom  Treves.  David  Finzi,  ot 
Mantua:  Possessed  a  collection  of  ancient  coins,  o 
which  Azariali  dei  Rossi  made  use  in  bis  studies. 

To  the  Da  Recanati  branch  of  the  Finzi  family 

belonged:  ■  , 

Abraham  ben  Foa,  of  Ancona:  In  14oo  lie  had 
a  copy  of  the  “Libnat  ha-Saflr*  made  by  Messer 
Leon,  rabbi  at  Mantua.  Jacob  ben  Menahem : 
Was  teacher  of  Gedaliahibn  Yaliya,  author  of  “  Shal- 
shelet  lia-Kabbalali.  ”  Jacob  Israel  ben  Raphael : 
Rabbi  at  Pesaro  (1540-60);  corresponded  with  Moses 
Provencal  and  Nathaniel  Trabotti,  and  criticized 
Azariah  dei  Rossi’s  chronology ;  the  latter  defended 
himself  in  “Ma’amar  Zedek  ‘Olamin.”  _ 

The  Da  Arezzo  branch  of  this  family  is  identified 
chiefly  with  Ferrara,  and  among  its  members  were 
Joab  Emanuel  and  his  cousin  David. 
The  latter  in  1477  had  a  copy  made  of 
MS.  Bodl.  No.  2183.  To  the  same 
family  belonged  Israel  Finzi  da 


The 

Recanati 
and  Arezzo 
Families. 


Arezzo,  owner  of  MS.  Bodl.  No.  656 
(“  Shibbolc  ha  -Leket  ”)..  His  sons 
were:  (1)  Aaron  ben  Israel,  rabbi  at,  Ferrara 
about  1575.  His  responsa  (MSS.)  are  in  the  Col- 
legio  Rabbinico  Italiauo.  (2)  Moses  ben  Israel, 
rabbi  at  Imola  and  Ferrara. 

To  a  parallel  line  belong:  Benjamin  da  Arezzo 
(1500).  Eliezer  ben  Benjamin :  Rabbi  at  Forli  in 
1536.  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  ben  Ephraim, 
both  of  Ferrara:  Their  decisions  are  contained  in  a 
manuscript  owned  by  the  late  David  Kaufmann  of 
Budapest.  At  Cremona  about  1586  David  Finzi 
and  liis  son  Ishmael  ben  David  da  Arezzo  were 
heads  of  the  Talmudic  academy.  To  this  branch 
belonrr  the  Finzis  of  Ferrara  and  Tuscany.  One 
of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his  time  was  Heze- 
kiab.  ben  Benjamin  Finzi  of  Ferrara,  teacher  of 
Leon  da  Modena. 

The  branch  of  the  Finzi  family  now  hung  at 
Florence  is  directly  descended  from  Yehiel  ben 
Abraham  Finzi,  rabbi  at  Florence  about  16b0 
His  responsa  are  mostly  in  manuscript.  Samuel 
Isaac  ben  Moses  Hayyim  Finzi,  rabbi  at  Reg- 
p-io  in  1686,  was  the  author  of  "Sefer  likkun 
ha-Sliulhan 77  (Codex  Montefiore,  No.  3o3).  Gur 
Aryeh  ha-Levi  ben  Benjamin  Finzi,  rabbi  at 
Mantua  about  1680,  composed  and  collected ^  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  printed  m  the  i  Ian- 
tua  edition  of  1723.  Gur  Aryeh  Finzi,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  edited  and  wrote  an  mtio- 
duetiou  to  “Gur  Aryeh,”  a  commentary  on  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (Mantua,  1723).  He  was  labbi  at 
Casale  in  1711.  Samuel  Sar  Shalom  Finzi  (d. 
1791)  was  rabbi  at  Ferrara;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac 
Lampronti,  and  was  a  famous  picacliei.  IBs  sei 
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mons  are  preserved  in  manuscript  under  the  title 
“Imre  Emet.”  Alessandro  (Elisha)  Michael 
Finzi,  also  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Liunpronti,  was  in  1721 
secretary  of  the  rabbinical  academy  of  Ferrara. 
Isaac  Raphael  ben  Elisha  Michael  Finzi  was 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1728,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1813. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of  liis 
time.  Christians  were  often  seen  among  his  hearers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Sanhedrin  in  1806,  and 
was  made  vice-president.  His  manuscripts  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Jews’  College  in  London.  Solo¬ 
mon  Finzi  was  rabbi  at  Elba  about  1800.  He  was 
the  author  of  “  Messia  Verm,”  a  poem  which  resulted 
in  his  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  attacking 
Christian  ministers.  He  was  soon  released,  how¬ 
ever,  and  afterward  lived  at  Florence. 

Jacob  Levi  ben  Isaac  Finzi  probably  took  the 
name  of  “  Finzi  ”  in  Italy,  but,  being  from  Germany, 
he  added  “Tedesco,”  and  thus  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tedesco-Finzi  family  in  Venice.  He  was  the 
author  of  “Pibre  Agur”  (Venice,  1605).  Massimo 
(Meshullam)  Tedesco  di  Solomon  Finzi  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Venetian  republic  as 
translator  of  Hebrew  works,  and  officiated  from  1771 
to  1795.  In  1780  he  published  “Sefer  Me ’all  Bera- 
kot”  for  the  German  ritual;  his  son,  Joseph  Jacob 
Tedesco-Finzi,  prepared  an  edition  for  the  Sephar¬ 
dic  ritual. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  there  have  been 
a  number  of  Finzis  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  family: 

Marco  Finzi,  mayor  in  Bozzolo  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  (“Corriere  Israelitico,  ”ix.  63).  Isaac 
Finzi,  of  Rivarolo,  about  1800  (De  Rossi,  “MSS. 
Cod.  Ebr.”  i.  187).  Moses  Finzi,  of  Modena,  about 
1771  (Barbieri,  “Dell’  Origine  della  Poesia  Rimata,” 
p.  418 ;  “  II  Vessillo  Israelitico,”  1879,  p.  367).  Dott. 
Moses  Leone  Finzi,  physician  and  politician,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  Jan.  16, 1808,  and  died  April  IS,  1865 
(Pesaro,  “Memorie  Storiche  della  Communita Israel, 
di  Ferrara,”  pp.  77,  82;  “Corriere  Israelitico,”  v. 
294).  Giuseppe  Finzi  (see  below).  Moses  Finzi 
(see  below).  Daniel  Finzi  was  rabbi  at  Jerusalem, 
and  wrote  in  1830  a  work  on  the  zizit  (Xepi-Ghirondi, 
“  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,”  p.  74).  Abraham  Finzi 
translated  the  “Leket  ha-Zohar”  into  Jiuheo-Span- 
ish  (Belgrade,  1S59;  Kayserling,  “Bibl.  Esp.-Porl.- 
Jud.  ”).  Judah  Einzi  is  “rabbino  maggiore”  in 
Sarajevo. 
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himself  to  languages,  and  especially  to  the  As¬ 
syrian  language  and  literature,  on  which  he  lectured 
before  the  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori  of  Florence. 
He  founded  with  Paolo  Mantegazza  the  Archivio 
di  Etnologia  e  di  Antropologia;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Italian  Oriental  Society,  subse¬ 
quently  transformed  into  the  Accademia  Orientale, 
and  finally  into  the  Socicta  Asiatica  Italiana.  He 
is  the  author  of  “  Alcuni  Recenti  Studi  Intorno  AIT 
Archeologia  Etrusca,”  and  of  “II  Brahui :  Saggio  di 
Etnologia  Linguistica”  (Florence,  1870). 
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rilistoirc  des  Etudes  Orient  ales  en  Italic,  pp.  42G-428;  Boo- 
earcio,  End clopcdia. 

S  U.  C. 


EINZI,  GIUSEPPE :  Italian  patriot  and  par¬ 
liamentarian  ;  born  at  Rivarolo  Fuori,  province  of 
Mantua,  1815;  died  Dec.  17,  1886.  He  studied  at 
Padua  from  1831  to  1835;  in  1834  lie  joined  the 
secret  organization  Giovane  Italia.  In  1844  lie  met 
Mazzini  in  London,  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
nationalist  propaganda  in  Switzerland  and  Lom¬ 
bardy.  In  1848  Finzi  fought  behind  the  barricades 
at  Milan  during  the  “  cinque  giornate.  ”  After  serv¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  the  army  of  Charles  Albert,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  Bersaglieri  regiment,  consisting  of  Man- 
t nans ;  he  first  fought  at  Novara  against  Austria, 
and  afterward  at  Rome  against  the  papal  troops. 
As  an  intimate  friend  of  Mazzini,  lie  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  an  Austrian  court  martial  at  Mantua.  While 
many  of  his  friends  were  condemned  to  the  gallows, 
he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  years’  imprisonment  ; 
but  after  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  at  Tlieresien- 
stadt  and  Josephstadt,  the  amnesty  of  1856  set  him 
at  liberty. 

When  Lombardy  was  freed  from  Austrian  domi¬ 
nation,  Finzi  was  appointed  royal  commissary  for 
the  province  of  Mantua.  He  became  the  confidant 
of  Garibaldi,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  funds  for 
the  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  not  being  sufficient,  Finzi  appealed  to  Cavour, 
who,  on  condition  of  strictest  secrecy,  supplied  him 
with  state  funds.  Cavour  urged  Finzi  to  revolution¬ 
ize  Naples  while  Garibaldi  was  in  Sicily.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  with  Zanardelli,  Besana,  and  others,  Finzi 
went  there,  hut  had  little  success;  nevertheless  he 
paved  the  way  for  Garibaldi’s  entry  later.  Ill 
health  compelled  Finzi  to  resign  the  office  of  gen¬ 
eral  director  of  public  safety  for  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  some¬ 
times  mediated  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  when 
their  relations  became  strained.  For  about  twenty- 
five  years — from  1860  onward — Finzi  was  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
parties.  He  was  a  man  of  unflagging  energy,  but  lie 
was  not  an  orator.  June  7, 1S86,  he  was  made  a 
senator;  he  was  destined,  however,  never  to  enter  the 
Senate  chamber. 

Bibliography:  Leone  Carpi,  11  Risorrjimcnto  Italiano,  Bio- 
(jrafie  Storico-PoUtiche  dOlhistri  Italiani  Contemporanei , 
iv.  Milan,  1888;  Telesforo  Sarti,  11  Parlamcnto  Suhaipino  e 
Nazionale ,  Profdic  Cenni  Biografici ,  Turin,  1890. 

S.  S.  Mun. 


FINZI,  FELICE:  Italian  Assyriologist;  bom 
at  Correggio,  1847;  died  at  Florence,  1872.  While 
studying  law  at  the  University  of  Bologna  he  devoted 


FINZI,  GIUSEPPE:  Italian  scholar  and  poet; 
born  at  Busseto  Nov.  12,  1852.  He  has  filled  the 
chair  of  Italian  literature  in  various  gymnasia  and 
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academics,  at  Modena,  Turin,  and  other  cities  of 
Italv  and  lias  written  a  number  of  works  deal- 
in  cr" chiefly  with  Italian  literature.  They  include: 
“L’Asiuonella  Legenda  e  nella  Lettcratura,”  Turin, 
i  w  •  “  Sa<r,:ri  Dautesclii,”  ib.  1886 ;  “  Leziom  di  Stoi  ia 
Sa  Lettcratura,”  ib.  1888;  “Principi  di  Stilistica 
Ttaliana  ”  ib.  1S88;  “Manuaie  Completo  di  Letteia- 
Italiana, ”  Verona,  1893;  “  Nel  Golfodi Spezia 
poems,  Spezia,  1899 ;  “  Nuova  Grammatica  Ra/.ionale 
della  Lingua  Italiana,”  Verona,  1893. 
bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Dictionnairc  cles  Ecr teams 
ilu  Jour-  q 

FINZI  MOSES:  Italian  lawyer;  bom  at  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1830.  He  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  For  some  years  he  was 
an  associate  of  Mari.  In  1900  the  rabbinical  title  of 
“  niaskil  ”  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  is  piofessoi 
of  political  economy  and  statistics  at  the  Istituto 
Tecnico  of  Florence.  His  works  include:  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Adriano  Mari,  Florence,  1888;  _  Le  Um- 
vorsitil  Israeliticlie  e  la  Liberia  di  Coscienza,  tb 
1898 ;  and  a  short  article  on  the  “  Jus  Hazaka,  m  the 
“Festschrift  aim  Sicbzigsten  Geburtstage A. Berlin- 
ei-s,”  Berlin,  1903.  ^ 

s. 

FIORENTINO,  SOLOMON  :  Italian  poet ;  born 
at  .Monte  San  Savino,  Tuscany,  March  4, 1743;  cie( 
at  Florence  Feb.  4,  1815.  He  studied  at  Sienna 
where  lie  commenced  to  write.  The  reaction  o 
1799  brought  him  to  prison,  and  when  released  lie 

lived  in  penury  at  Sienna  and  Florence  Heatter- 

ward  accepted  the  chair  of  Italian  literature  offered 
hhn  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Leghorn,  wheie 

lie  taught  until  1808. 

Ilis  chief  production  is  the  Elegie,  written  aftc 
the  death  of  Ids  wife,  Laura  Gallico.  He  wrote  also 
“La  Notte  d’Etruria,”  upon  the  coronation  of  the 
grand  duke  Leopold  I. ;  “L’Anima,’  a  didactic 
poem;  and  a  translation  of  Hebrew  prayeis.  His 
exchange  of  sonnets  with  Corilla  Ohmpica  is  famous. 

His  son  Angiolo,  bom  at  Monte  San  Savino  in 
1770,  accompanied  liis  father  on  all  ins  travels,  and 
was  a  Hebrew  instructor,  first  at  Leghorn  afterwaid 
at  Florence,  where  lie  died  (Oct.  22,  1845). 

L  .  C. 


FIORINO,  JEREMIAH  DAVID  ALEX¬ 
ANDER:  German  miniature-painter;  born  at  Oas- 
scl  Feb  20  1796  (according  to  the  catalogue  ot  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  1793);  died  at  Dresden  June 
1847 (not  Aug.  24,  1845,  as Iloflnieister  says);  son  of 
the  merchant  David  Alexander  Fiorino  of  Gottingen ; 
st  tidied  .under  a  porcelain-  painter  and  attlie  acadcnn 
of  Cassel,  winning  a  medal  in  1810.  Fiorino  wen 
to  Dresden  in  1824,  where  he  was  appointed  couit 
painter  and  received  the  title  of  “  professor  The 
following  are  among  his  works:  the  medallion  o 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Saxony,  in  the  Dresden  Gal¬ 
lery  ;  two  miniatures  in  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 
of  that  city;  the  medallion  of  King  Albert  of  mvx- 
ony,  which  lie  later  reproduced  as  a  lithograph;  the 
medallion  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxony  and  the  por¬ 
trait.  of  the  elector  Wilhelm  II.  in  the  Bose  Museum 
at  Cassel.  The  portrait  of  Fiorino  s  father,  ami 
pastels  of  Fiorino’s  brother,  the  meehaiiieiau  and 


optician  Abraham  David  Alexander  Fiorino,  and 
Ins  wife,  in  bridal  costume,  are  also  at  Cassel. 

■sssasssjisssSB 

ander  Fiorino.  ^  yy 

FIR  or  FIR-TREE :  Tlie  usual  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  rendering  of  BTO  (once  of  rTTO,  the  North  Pal¬ 
estinian  pronunciation).  In  tlie  Revised  Version  cj 
press  ”  lias  been  adopted  in  almost  every  case  in  tlie 
margin  Of  tlie  ancient  versions  tlie  Vulgate  almost 
invariably  gives  “Abies,  Jigna  abiegna  ”  (fir-tree), 
while  the  Septuagint  and  tlie  Pesintta  render  it  vari¬ 
ously  “cypress,”  “pine,”  “juniper,”  “cedar,  and 
“  almond-tree.  ”  The  translation  “  fir-tree  is  strong  y 
supported  by  the  texts  when  studied  in  the  light  of 
Syrian  flora.  In  the  great  majority  of  passages  in 
which  “berosh”  occurs  that  tree  is  depicted  as  bav¬ 
in*  its  home  in  the  higher  regions  of  Mount  Lebanon 
where  the  cedar  grows.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
tlie  pine  or  of  tlie  cypress,  these  being  trees  pecul¬ 
iar  to  lower  altitudes,  and  though  they  grow  in 
Palestine  and  oil  Mount  Lebanon,  they  are  never 
seen  in  company  with  the  cedar.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  in  the  subalpine  and  alpine  zones  of  Mount 
Lebanon  a  species  of  fir-tree,  the  Abies  Cwaca, 
which  compares  favorably  both  in  height  (130  feet) 
and  in  beauty  with  tlie  cedar,  its  neighboi.  Theie 
fore  the  presumption  is  strong  that  whenever  m  the 
Old  Testament  “berosh"  represents  a  tree  or  wood 
of  Mount  Lebanon  tlie  fir-tree  is  meant. 

In  Hosea  xiv.  9  (A. V.  8),  however, “ berosh  repre¬ 
sents  a  tree  with  edible  fruit;  it  must  therefoie  be 
sought  for  among  the  Conifers,  and  tlie  only. possi¬ 
ble  rendering  is  “pine "-the  stone-pine,  or  pignon- 
piue  (Finns  Pinea),  the  kernel  of  which  is  used  for 
food  in  Palestine  and  in  other  countries  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  zone.  “Pine-wood  ”  might  be  suggested 
as  an  alternative  for  “fir-wood  m  II  Sam.  vi.  5,  as 
both  pine-  and  fir-wood  make  excellent  sounding- 
boards  for  musical  instruments.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  passage  should  be  corrected  from 
the  parallel  passage,  I  Chron.  xm.  8,  so  as  to  lea  l 
on'eol  t ybx  (“with  all  their  might  and  with 

songs”),  instead  of  DW-m  V®  C™*  a'1 
uer  of  instruments  made  of  fir-wood  ).  As  foi  N< 
1mm  ii  4  (A.  V.  3),  if  “berosliim”  m  that  passage 
means  “spears,”  “fir-trees”  would  be  the  only 
acceptable  literal  interpretation.  It  is  well  known 
that  next,  to  ash  fir-wood  makes  the  best  speai- -shaft. 


Svricicus;  »e\itzs£b  A*"  .  , of  the  Amir  tan  Lanctuaae  : 

bvith  the  notes  ot  Bo- 

doeus  and  Scaliger),  Amsterdam,  1644.  ^  ^ 

FIRE. — Biblical  Data:  Tlie  ordinal y  piocess 
Of  combustion,  for  which  the  Hebrew  generally  has 
^  in  Daniel  (Aramaic)  m.  and,  with  reference  to 
Die  accompanying  Heat  and  glow,  nnSi3  and  MK, 
while  ntfti  (flB*  is  a  corrupt  leyo^ov)  ti  c 

derivation  of  which  from  m  is  not  certain,  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  sacerdotal  term  for  burnt  offering.  The  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  tires  (see  Fuel)  were  nood 
charcoal,  thorns,  and  dung.  Rubbing  pieces  of 
wood  against  each  other,  a  primitive  method  of 
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Setting  lire,  was  apparently  in  use  among  the  He¬ 
brews.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  more  probable 
meaning  of  the  word  “  mekoshesli  ”  (gathering),  used 
in  desciibing  the  act  of  the  Sabbatli-breaker  (Num. 
XV.  32-33;  seel  Kings  xvii.  12,  “slienayim  ‘ezim  ” 
—  “  two  sticks  ”).  Jewish  legend  (see  Adam,  Book 
of)  maintains  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  shown  tin's 
method  of  making  lire.  In  II  Mace.  x.  3  reference 
is  made  to  the  method  of  procuring  lire  by  striking 
steel  against  flint.  The  fire-stone  (“  hallamisli  ”)  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Hebrews,  though  the  Biblical 
references  to  it  simply  emphasize  its  hardness,  and 
give  no  intimations  concerning  its  use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ignition.  In  domestic  life  Are  was  kindled 
to  prepare  food,  to  bake  bread  or  cakes,  to  give 
warmth  (Ex.  xii.  8;  II  Chron.  xxxv.  13;  I  Kings 
xvii.  12;  Isa.  xliv.  16;  Jer.  vii.  18,  xxxvi.  22).  The 
ancient  Hebrews  rarely  needed  Are  to  heat  their 
dwellings.  They  occasionally  used  braziers  (“all  ”), 
though  the  larger  houses  were  provided  with  “  winter 
rooms  ”  (Amos  iii.  15),  which  had  excavations  for 
1  he  ah,  the  heat  being  preserved  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  means  of  a  carpet  or  rug  placed  over  the 
charcoal  (Xowac-k,  “Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen 
Archaologie,”  i.  141;  Benzinger,  “Arch.”  p.  124). 

On  the  Sabbath  no  Are  for  domestic  uses  could  be 
kindled  (Ex.  xxxv.  3).  In  reflning,  smelting,  and 
forging  metals  Are  was  extensively  employed  ;e.r/.,  in 
the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 

Uses  xx. xii.  24)  and  of  idols  (Isa.  xliv.  12, 

of  Fire.  liv.  16;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  ii.  5).  Fire 
was  a  means  of  vengeance  (II  Sam.  xii. 

31  [but  see  commentaries  on  this  passage] ;  Jer.  xxix. 
22;  Dan.  iii.  11,  15;  lOIacc.  vii.  5).  Idols  especially 
were  destroyed  by  Are  (Deut.  vii.  5;  II  Kings  xix. 
18).  Cities  were  burned  as  a  war  measure  (Josh, 
vi.  24).  Crops  were  set  on  Are  to  incite  hostilities 
(Judges  xv.  4-5;  II  Sam.  xiv.  30).  If  damage  was 
done  to  \  i noyard  or  Aeld  or  crop  by  carelessness  in 
building  a  Are,  the  blameworthy  party  was  held  lia¬ 
ble  (Ex.  xxii,  6).  Books  of  an  obnoxious  character 
were  thrown  into  the  Are  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  For  cer¬ 
tain  offenses  the  penalty  was  death  by  Are  (Lev.  xx. 

24,  xxi.  9;  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Capital  Prxisn- 
ment).  Garments  infected  with  leprosy  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames  (Lev.  xiii.  52,  57).  Animal 
refuse  and  stubble  were  burned  (Lev.  iv.  12,  vi.  30; 
Isa.  v.  24).  Only  in  exceptional  cases  were  human 
bodies  incinerated  (see  Cremation). 

The  fire  on  the  altar,  needed  for  the  burnt  of¬ 
fering,  was  always  kept  burning  (Lev.  vi.  12). 

“ Strange  fire,”  that  is,  Are  newly  kin- 
Sacerdotal  died  or  taken  from  profane  hearths, 
Use  of  Fire,  was  not  permitted  (Lev.  x.  1;  Num. 

iii.  4,  xxvi.  61;  comp.  Anrici,).  The 
holy  Are  was  believed  to  have  had  a  divine  origin 
(Lev.  ix.  24;  II  Chron.  vii.  1-3;  comp.  II  Mace.  i. 
19-22).  Fire  as  the  means  of  offering  human  sacri¬ 
fices  is  abhorred  (Deut.  xii.  31;  II  Kings  xvii.  31); 
i  ts  use  for  such  infamous  purpose  is  proliibited  (Lev. 
xviii.  21;  Deut.  xviii.  10),  though  it  was  in  vogue 
even  among  the  Israelites  (II  Kings  xvii.  17;  Jer. 
vii.  31),  especially  under  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  (H 
Kings  xvi.  3,  xxi.  6;  see  Topiiet,  and  Gen.  xxii.  6). 
Portions  not  consumed  during  the  actual  ceremony 
of  sacrifice  were  burned  (Ex.  xii.  10). 


he  phenomenon  of  lightning  may  perhaps  under¬ 
lie  such  expressions  as  “Are  from  heaven  ”  and  “fin* 
from  before  Yiiwii”  (Lev.  x.  2;  II  Kings  i.  10,  12)  - 
indeed.  Are  and  bail  are  associat  ed  (Ex 
Fire  from  ix.  23;  Ps.  cv.  32).  Fire  was  re- 
Heaven,  garded  as  one  of  the  agents  of  divine 
will;  it  is  a  concomitant  of  various 
theophauies (Gen.  xv.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2;  Deut.  iv,  36;  Ps. 
lx  xviii.  14;  see  Elijah);  and  divine  fire  consumes 
t  he  acceptable  offering  (Judges  vi.  21 ;  I  Kings  xviii. 
38).  .  As  a  development  of  this  conception,  God  Him¬ 
self  is  called  a  consuming  fire  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3). 
The  appearance  of  fire  on  the  Tabernacle  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  divine  presence  (comp.  Nuni.  iii.  4). 
Fire  is  the  instrument  of  God’s  wrath  (Hum,  xi.  1  • 
Deut,  xxxii.  22;  Amos  i.  4;  Isa.  lxv.  5),  but  God 
Himself  is  not  in  the  Are  (see  Elijah;  I  Kim-s 
xix.  12).  ^ 

Fire  implies  complete  destruction  (Isa.  i.  7,  v.  24, 
ix.  lb;  Joelii.  3).  Fire  is  a  burning,  wasting  disease ; 

it  consumes  courage  and  pride  (Isa* 
Meta-  x.  16,  xxxiii.  11).  Fire  is  insatiable 
phorical  (Prov.  xxx.  16).  It  betokens  danger 
and  Illus-  (Ps.  lxvi.  12;  Isa.  xliii.  2;  Zecli.  iii.  2). 
trative  It  causes  pain,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
Use.  synonym  of  terrible  punishment  (Isa. 

lxvi.  24;  Jer.  xx.  9).  Venomous  rep¬ 
tiles  share  the  power  of  fire  (Hum.  xxi.  6).  Love 
and  lust  (Cant.  viii.  6;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  ix.  8,  xxiii. 
16),  the  slanderous  tongue  and  cruelty  (Prov.  xvi. 
2/;  Ps.  cxx.  4;  Isa.  ix.  18),  burn  like  Are;  and  even 
so  does  God’s  word  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Fire  was  created 

on  Monday  (Pirke  B.  El.  iv.),  as  was  the  Are  of  Ge¬ 
henna;  God  blew  the  Are  and  heated  the  seven 
chambers  of  Gehenna,  According  to  others,  it  was 
created  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  Adam,  overwhelmed 
by  the  darkness,  began  to  fear  that  this  also  was  a 
consequence  of  his  sin.  Whereupon  the  Holy  One 
(blessed  be  He !)  put  in  his  way  two  bricks,  which  lie 
rubbed  upon  each  other,  and  from  which  fire  came 
forth  (Yer.  Ber.  12a).  Again,  Are  is  one  of  the  three 
elements  (water,  spirit,  and  fire),  which  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  water  became  pregnant 
and  gave  birth  to  darkness;  the  Are  became  preg¬ 
nant  and  gave  birth  to  light;  the  spirit  became 
pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  wisdom  (Ex.  B.  xv. ; 
comp.  Freudentlial,  “  Hellenistische  Studien,”  i.  71). 
There  are  six  kinds  of  Arc:  (1)  fire  that  “eats  ”  but 
does  not  “drink,”  that  is,  does  not  consume  water— 
the  common  Are;  (2)  fire  that  “drinks”  but  does  not 
“  eat  ”  (the  fever  of  the  sick) ;  (3)  Are  that  both  eats 
and  drinks  (as  that  of  Elijah,  which  both  consumed 
the  sacrifices  and  licked  up  the  water;  I  Kings  xviii. 
38);  (4)  Are  that  eats  wet  as  well  as  dry  things  (that 
arranged  by  the  priests  on  the  altar);  (5)  Are  that 
quenches  fire  (that  of  Gabriel,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  angel  sent  down  to  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  in  order  to  save  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
riah  ;  Dan.  ii.  25);  (6)  Are  that  consumes  Are  (that  of 
the  Shekinah).  In  the  First  Temple  alone  was  the 
Are  of  divine  origin  (Yoma  21b).  The  Torah  given 
by  God  was  made  of  an  integument  of  white  Are,  the 
engraved  letters  were  in  black  fire,  and  it  was  itself 
of  Are  and  mixed  with  Are,  hewn  out  of  fire,  and 
given  from  the  midst  of  Are  (Yer.  Sotali  viii.  22d). 
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The  Torali  has  two  fires,  the  oral  and  the  written 
law  (Cant.  R.  ii.  5);  “in  fact,  all  their  words  [the 
sages']  areas  coals  of  fire”  (Ab.  ii.  10).  Study  of 
the  Torali  brings  about  certain  effects  like  fire 
(Si fro,  Dent,  xxxiii.  2).  The  holy  fire  on  the  altar 
hart  the  appearance  of  a  lion — according  to  another, 
of  a  dog  (Yoma  21b). 

Fire  descended  from  heaven  when  God  desired  to 
intervene  in  human  affairs.  It  is  thus  that  the  keys 
of  the  Temple  which  Jeconiah  wished  to  keep  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  removed  from  earth  (Lev.  R. 
xix.).  What  the  Bible  calls  “  strange  fire  ”  the  Tal¬ 
mudists  denominate  DIDmnn  CW,  fire  of  the  “com¬ 
moners  ”  (idturai ;  Hum.  R.  ii.).  Though  God  prom¬ 
ised  not  to  visit  earth  again  with  a  flood,  He  did  not 
specify  what  kind ;  lienee  Abraham  fears  lest  a  flood 
of  fire  may  still  be  sent  (Gen.  R.  xxxix.).  Myth¬ 
ical  streams  of  fire  are  mentioned  by  the  Rabbis  (see 
Angelology),  by  which  angels  and  men  are  con¬ 
sumed  (Pesik.  R.  20).  Fire-worshipers  (“  liabbarin”) 
are  known  to  the  Talmudists  (see  Zoroastrianism). 
Regarding  the  benediction  over  fire  or  light,  the 
Hiflelites  declare  that  fire  emits  many  colors,  and 
hence  the  plural  should  be  used  (fcyxn  'YlND,  “the 
lights  of  fire”),  while  the  school  of  Shammai  pleads 
for  the  singular  (&Rn  TND),  as  fire  holds  only  one 
light  or  color  (Ber.  52b).  Two  fire-animals  are  men¬ 
tioned,  the  salamander  (Rashi  to  Sanh.  63b),  and 
the  “alitha,”  which  extinguishes  fire  (Sanh.  108b). 
The  salamander’s  blood  protects  against  fire  (Hag. 
2Ga),  as  is  proved  by  the  escape  of  Hezekiah,  whose 
father  had  devoted  him  to  Moloch  (Sanh.  63b).  The 
later  rabbis  held  the  salamander  to  be  the  product  of 
a  tire  burning  seven  years. 

Fire  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  receives  much 
attention  from  the  Rabbis  in  consequence  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  law.  Quite  a  variet)'  of  fuel  is  mentioned — 
different  kinds  of  wood,  reeds,  willows,  fruit-stones, 
plaited  weeds,  pitch,  sulfur,  wax  or  cheese  and 
fat,  straw,  stubble,  flax;  and  various  methods  of 
building  a  fire,  with  shavings,  reeds  bound  together, 
etc.,  are  indicated.  Stoves  were  known.  The 
warming-liall ”  in  the  Temple  enjoyed  certain  im¬ 
munities  from  the  rigorous  Sabbath  law.  An  open 
coal-fire  in  a  pan  was  used  to  bake  cakes  (Slial).  i. 
10,  22a,  b).  Torches  of  twigs  were  carried  by  way¬ 
farers  at  night  (Ber.  43b)  and  on  festive  occasions. 
Great  fires  built  on  mountain-tops  served  as  signals, 
and  were  used  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
new  moon  (Sanh.  lib).  “Fire”  in  time  came  to 
denote  “fever”  (Yoma  29a;  Shah.  66b,  67a,  etal.\ 
see  Gehenna  ;  Light). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  IT. 

FIRE,  PILLAR  OF.  See  Pieear  of  Fike. 

FIRKOVICH,  ABRAHAM  B.  SAMUEL 

(Aben  ReSheF)  ;  Russian  Karaite  archeologist ; 
horn  in  Lutsk,  Vollijmia,  Sept.  27, 1786;  died  in  Chu- 
fut-Kale,  Crimea,  June  7,  1874.  He  was  educated 
as  a  Karaite  scholar,  but  later  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  rabbinical  literature,  by  which  liis  Hebrew 
style  was  influenced.  In  1818  lie  was  liazzan  of  bis 
native  city,  an  office  Avhicli  among  both  Karaites 
and  Rabbinites  includes  that  of  cantor,  reader, 
teacher,  and  minister.  In  1828  he  lived  in  Ber- 
dyc.hev,  and  had  controversies  with  some  Rabbinite 


Jews,  the  result  being  his  anti-rabbinical  work 
“  Masali  u-Meribah”  (Eupatoria,  1838).  In  later  years 
when  he  became  closely  connected  with  the  Rabbin¬ 
ites,  he  repudiated  the  sentiments  contained  in  that 
pamphlet.  In  1830  he  visited  Jerusalem,  where  he 
collected  many  Karaite  and  Rabbinite  manuscripts. 
Oil  his  return  lie  remained  two  years  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  as  teacher  in  the  Karaite  community.  He 
then  went  to  the  Crimea  and  organized  a  society  to 
publish  old  Karaite  works,  of  which  several  appeared 
in  Eupatoria  (Koslov)  with  comments  by  him.  In 
1838  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  children  of  Simliah 
Babovich,  the  head  of  the  Russian  Karaites,  who  one 
year  later  recommended  him  to  Count  Vorontzov  and 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Odessa  as  a  suitable  man 
to  send  to  collect  material  for  the  history  of  the 
Karaites.  In  1839  Firkovich  began  excavations  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Cliufut-Kale,  and  unearthed 
many  old  tombstones,  some  of  which,  he  claimed* 
belonged  to  tlie  first  centuries  of  the  common  era. 
The  following  two  years  were  spent  in  travels 
through  Caucasus,  where  he  ransacked  the  genizot 
of  the  old  Jewish  communities  and  collected  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  He  went  as  far  as  Derbent, 
and  returned  in  1842.  In  later  years  lie  made  other 
journeys  of  the  same  nature,  visiting  Egypt  and 
other  countries.  In  Odessa  lie  became  the  friend  of 
Bezalel  Stem  and  of  Simliah  Pinsker,  and  while  re¬ 
siding  in  Wilna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fuenn 
and  other  Hebrew  scholars.  In  1871  he  visited  the 
small  Karaite  community  in  Halicz,  Galicia,  where 
he  introduced  several  reforms.  From  there  he  Wjent 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Count  Beust 
and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Adolph  Jellinek. 
He  returned  to  pass  liis  last  days  in  Cliufut-Kale, 
of  which  there  now  remained  only  a  few  ruins. 

Tlie  discoveries  made  by  Firkovich,  which  were 
first  announced  to  the  world  in  Pinner’s  “  Prospec¬ 
tus  ”  (Odessa,  1845),  gave  rise  to  a  whole  literature. 
The  collection  of  stones,  facsimiles,  manuscripts, 
and  molds  taken  from  tombstones,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  from  Firkovich  by  the  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg,  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Chwolson  in  1859,  was  declared  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  to  consist  partly  or  wholly  of  forgeries  com¬ 
mitted  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  Karaites  and 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  Firkovich ’s  discoveries. 
As  the  full  extent  of  his  forgeries  will  probably 
never  be  known,  a  list  of  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  in  the  collection  is  therefore  impossible. 
Briefly  stated,  the  discoveries  include  the  major 
part  of  the  manuscripts  described  in 
His  Pinner’s  “  Prospectus  der  der  Odessaer 
Forgeries.  Gesellschaft  fur  Geschichte  und  AU- 
ertlium  Geliorenden  Aeltesten  He- 
braischen  und  Rabbinischen  Manuscripte  ”  (Odessa, 
1845),  a  rather  rare  work  which  is  briefly  described 
in  “ Literaturblatt  des  Orients”  for  1847,  No.  2. 
These  manuscripts  consist  of:  (1)  Fifteen  scrolls  of 
the  Law,  with  postscripts  which  give,  in  Karaite 
fashion,  the  date  and  place  of  writing,  the  name  of 
the  writer  or  corrector  or  other  interesting  data. 
(2)  Twenty  copies  of  books  of  tlie  Bible  other  than 
the  Pentateuch,  some  complete,  others  fragment¬ 
ary,  of  one  of  which,  the  Book  of  Habakkuk, 
dated  916,  a  facsimile  is  given.  (3)  Nine  numbers 
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of  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  manuscripts.  The 
account  of  the  contents  of  liis  second  and  more 
important  collection,  which  he  sold  for  a  very  large 
sum  to  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  1802-03  (see  Fiirst,  “  Geschichte  des  Kanier- 
thums,”  iii.  pp.  174  et  scg Leipsic,  1809),  gives 
more  than  700  numbers  of  various  Karaite  and 
Rabbinite  manuscripts.  Another  collection  of  317 
Samaritan  manuscripts,  acquired  in  Nablus,  arrived 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  in  1867 
(ib.  p.  176). 

Probably  the  greatest  service  that  Firkovich  ren¬ 
dered  to  Jewish  sci¬ 
ence  was  the  awa¬ 
kening  of  interest  in 
Karaite  history  and 
literature,  that  led 
to  the  discussion  of 
his  alleged  discov¬ 
eries.  His  personal 
contributions  to  it 
are  mostly  of  a  bib¬ 
liographical  na¬ 
ture,  and  great  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in 
utilizing  his  ma¬ 
terials.  His  most 
sympathetic  critic, 

Chwolson,  gives  as 
a  resume  of  his  be¬ 
lief,  after  consider¬ 
ing  all  controver¬ 
sies,  that  Firkovich 
succeeded  in  de¬ 
monstrating  that 
some  of  the  Jewish 
tombstones  from 
Chufut-Kale  date 
back  to  the  seventh 
centuiy,  and  that 
seemingly  modern 
forms  of  eulogy  and 
the  method  o  f 
counting  after  tin* 
era  of  creation 
w  ere  in  v  o  g  u  e 
among  Jews  much 
earlier  than  had  been  hitherto  suspected.  But  even 
on  these  points  the  opinions  of  authorities  are  far 
from  being  unanimous. 

S.  L.  Rapoport  has  pointed  out  some  impossi¬ 
bilities  in  the  inscriptions  (“Ha-Meliz,”  1861,  Nos. 
13-15,  37);  Geiger  in  his  “Jiidische  Zeitschrift” 
(1865,  p.  166),  Schorr  in  “Ile-Haluz,”  and  Neubauer 
in  the  “  Journal  Asiatique  ”  (1862-03)  and  in  his  “  Aus 
der  Petersburger  Bibliothek  ”  (Leipsic,  1866)  have 
challenged  tlie  correctness  of  the  facts  and  the 
theories  based  upon  them  which  Jost,  Fiirst,  and 
Gratz,  in  their  writings  on  the  Karaites,  took  from 
Pinsker’s  “Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,”  in  which  the 
data  furnished  by  Firkovich  were  unhesitatingly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Further  ex posures  were  made  by  Struck  and 
Ilarkavy  (St.  Petersburg,  1875)  in  the  "Catalog  der 
Hebr.  Bibellmndschriften  der  Kaiserliclien  Oelfent- 
lichen  Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg  ” ;  in  Ilarkavy’s 
“  Altjiidische  Denkmaler  aus  der  Krim  ”  (ib.  1876); 


in  Strack’s  “A.  Firkowitsch  und  Seine  Entdeck- 
uugen  ”  (  Leipsic,  1876);  inFrankel’s  “  Ahare  Reslict 
le-Bakker”  (“  Ila-Slmliar,”  vii.  646  et  seq.)\  in  Dei- 
nard’s  “  Massa*  Ivrim  ”  (Warsaw,  1878) ;  and  in  other 
places.  Chwolson  alone  defended  him,  but  lie  also 
was  forced  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  Firkovich 
had  resorted  to  forgery.  In  his  “Corpus  Inscrip- 
tiorum  Hebraicarum  ”  (St.  Petersburg,  1882;  Rus¬ 
sian  ed.,  ib.  1884)  Chwolson  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  Firkovich  collection,  especially  the  epitaphs 
from  tombstones,  contains  much  which  is  genuine. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Firkovich  did  much  to 

further  the  study 
of  Karaite  and 
Crimean  Jewish 
history,  and  that 
after  all  deductions 
are  made  his  dis¬ 
coveries  still'  remain 
of  great  value. 

Firkovicli’s  chief 
work  is  Ills  “  Abne 
Zikkaron,”  contain¬ 
ing  the  texts  of  in¬ 
scrip  lions  discov¬ 
ered  by  him  (Wilna, 
1872).  It  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  lengthy 
account  of  his  trav¬ 
els  to  Daghestan, 
characterized  by 
Strack  as  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  fiction. 
His  other  works  are 
“Hotam  Toknit,” 
antirabbinical  po¬ 
lemics,  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the 
“Mibliar  Y esha- 
rim  ”  by  Aaron  the 
elder  ( K  o  s  1  o  v , 
1835);  “Ebel  Ka- 
bod,”  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  of  his 
son  Jacob  (Odessa, 
1866);  and  “Bene 
Reshet,”  essays  and 
poems,  published  by  Smolenskin  (Vienna,  1871). 
Gabriel  Firkovich  of  Troki  was  his  son-in-law. 
Bibliography:  Jellinek,  Ahraliani  Firkowitsch.  .  .  tin  Ge- 
clenkhlalU  Vienna,  1875:  Deinard,  Toledol  Ehcn  Reshet,  War¬ 
saw,  1875;  idem,  JTa-Marjgid,  xix.,  Nos.  7,  12;  Zeitlin,  BiU. 
Post-Mendels,  pp.  85-80;  Mandelstamm,  Hazon  la-Moed , 
iii.  18-20,  Vienna,  1877;  Gurland,  Ha-Shahar ,  ix.  228-229; 
McClintock  and  Strong  Cue.  xii..  Supplement,  s.v.  See  also 
Lileralurblatt  des  Orients ,  viii.  Nos.  1-2. 

j.  P.  Wl. 

FIRMAMENT.  See  Cosmogony. 

FIRMAN,  JOSEPH  (the  Elder):  Grecian  rabbi 
and  author;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Solomon  Cohen,  lie  was  a  native  of  Seres, 
European'  Turkey,  whence  he  went  to  Salonica,  be¬ 
coming  rabbi  there.  Later  lie  went  to  the  Morea  in 
Greece,  and  assumed  rabbinical  supervision  of  all 
communities  in  that  peninsula.  He  left  many  un¬ 
published  decisions.  Joseph  Firman  is  mentioned 
in  the  responsa  of  Moses  di  Trani  and  of  Jacob  ha- 
Levi,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  pupil  Solomon 


Abraham  ben  Samuel  Firkovich. 


REDEMPTION  OF  FIRST- liORN  IN  HOLLAND. 
(After  a  drawing  by  Picart  iu  1722.) 
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Cohen.  Besides  Joseph  Firman  the  Elder  there 
is  known  a  Joseph.  Firman  the  Younger,  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  by  'whom,  as  by  Solomon 
Cohen  and  Moses  Alshech,  lie  is  mentioned. 
Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot ,  pp.  37-41. 

s.  S.  '  N.  T.  L. 

FIRST-BORN.  See  PimiOGEXiTUBE. 

FIRST-BORhr,  REDEMPTION  OF:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Talmudic  tradition,  the  first-born  acted  as 
officiating  priests  in  the  wilderness,  until  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tabernacle,  when  the  office  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  12,  13,  45-51;  Zeb.  112b; 
compare  Onkelos  to  Ex.  xxiv.  5).  In  consequence 
of  the  deliverance  from  the  tenth  plague,  when  “the 
Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ” 
but  spared  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  commandment  was  given:  “Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  first-born,  whatsoever  openetli  the  womb 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast:  it  is  mine”  (Ex.  xiii.  2),  which  is  explained 
in  greater  detail  in  verst's  12-15.  The  first-born  of 
clean  beasts  were  thus  made  holy  and  were  unre¬ 
deemable,  while  the  first-born  of  unclean  boasts  and 
of  man  had  to  be  redeemed  from  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  15-18 ;  Deut.  xv.  19-22 ;  compare  Nell.  x.  37). 

I.  The  first-born  male  of  a  clean  beast  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  Temple  as  a  sacrifice;  its  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  altar;  its  fat  burned;  and  its  flesh 
given  to  the  priest,  who  had  to  eat  it  with  the 
same  sanctity  as  other  sacrificial  meats.  If  it  had 
some  physical  defect,  through  which  it  became  un¬ 
fit  for  sacrifice,  it  lost  its  holy  character,  and  the 
priest  to  whom  it  was  given  might  eat  it  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even  an  ordinary  Israelite  might 
partake  of  it.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  owner 
to  dedicate  the  first-born,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
sacrificial  animals,  although  it  was  considered  proper 
to  do  so.  The  first-born  became  holy  at  its  birth, 
and  had  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  (Bek.  13a;  Mai- 
monides,  “  Yad,”  Bekorot,  i.  7).  The  Rabbis  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  owner  should  keep  the  first-born  in 
his  possession  for  some  time  (small  cattle  30  and 
large  cattle  50  days)  before  giving  it  to  the  priest,  so 
that  the  priest  be  spared  the  trouble  of  attending 
to  it  during  the  early  days  of  its  life.  It  had, 
however,  to  be  given  away  and  sacrificed  during 

iHe  first  3’ear  of  its  HirtJi  (Deut.  xv.  20;  J Bek.  36b; 

Maimonides,  l.c.  i.  7-15.) 

This  law  is  valid  for  all  lands  and  all  times,  even 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  all  sacri¬ 
fice  ceased  ;  according  to  the  Rabbis  the  first-born  is 
still  holy  and  must  be  given  to  the  priest,  who, 
however,  may  not  make  any  use  of  it  until  it  has 
suffered  some  physical  defect.  To  cause  a  defect 
in  the  body  of  the  animal,  or  even  to  expose  it 
to  the  danger  of  receiving  such  a  blemish,  is  strictly 
forbidden.  No  work  should  be  done 
Animals,  with  it,  nor  should  its  wool  be  shorn 
or  any  other  benefit  derived  from  it 
(Dent.  xv.  19).  If,  however,  it  receive  a  blemish 
which  a  scholar  or  three  prominent  Israelites  declare 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  would  make  it  unfit  for 
sacrifice,  the  animal  becomes  profane,  and  even  an 
Israelite  may  eat  of  its  meat.  However,  it  should 
not  be  sold  in  the  shop  like  other  meat,  and  the 


scholar  who  examines  it  and  permits  its  use  may 
not,  for  obvious  reasons,  eat  any  of  it  (Bezah27a; 
Hul.  44b;  Bek.  25a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  i.  5,  iii. ;  Shul- 
lian  ‘Aruk,  Yorch  Dc‘ali,  306-820). 

II.  The  first-born  of  an  ass  had  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  sheep  or  a  lamb,  and  if  it  was  not  re¬ 
deemed  its  neck  had  to  he  broken  (Ex.  xiii.  13). 
The  sheep  or  lamb  with  which  it  was  redeemed  had 
to  be  given  to  the  priest,  who  might  use  it  in  any 
way  he  desired.  At  the  redemption  the  owner  pro¬ 
nounced  the  blessing,  “  Blessed  art  thou  who  .  .  , 
commandeth  us  concerning  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born  of  an  ass.”  If  he  had  no  sheep  or  cattle 
with  which  to  redeem  it,  he  might  redeem  it  with 
money,  the  smallest  amount  being  three  zuzim,  and 
the  largest  one  sela‘  (Bek.  11a),  If  lie  did  not  wish 
to  redeem  it,  lie  had  to  break  its  neck,  and  even  after 
its  death  he  might  have  no  benefit  from  its  body, 
but  had  to  bury  it.  Although  the  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  connection  use  the  general  expression 
“unclean  beasts,”  the  Rabbis  made  the  law  apply 

I  only  to  the  first-born  of  an  ass.  The  law  is  valid 
for  all  times  and  places.  The  priests  and  Levites, 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  obligation  (Bek.  5b; 
“Yad,”  Bikkurim,  xii. ;  Yorch  De‘ah,  321;  compare 
Lev.  xxvii.  27  and  Raslii  acl  loc.). 

III.  Every  Israelite  is  obliged  to  redeem  his  first¬ 
born  son  thirty  days  after  the  latter's  birth.  The 
mother  is  exempt  from  this  obligation.  The  son,  if 
the  father  fails  to  redeem  him,  has  to  redeem  him¬ 
self  when  he  grows  up  (Kid.  29b).  The  sum  of 
redemption  as  given  in  the  Bible  (Num.  xviii. 
16)  is  five  shekels,  which  should  be  given  to  the 

priest.  This  sum  may  be  given 
Men.  either  in  money  or  in  valuables,  but 

not  in  real  estate,  slaves,  or  promissory 
notes.  The  priest  may  afterward  return  the  money 
to  the  father,  although  such  practise  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Rabbis.  At  the  redemption  the 
father  of  the  child  pronounces  the  blessing,  “Blessed 
art  thou  .  .  .  and  commandeth  us  concerning  the 
redemption  of  a  son,”  and  then  also  the  blessing  of 
“  slie-heheyanu.  ”  It  is  customary  to  prepare  a  feast 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  at  which  the  ceremony  is 
made  impressive  by  a  dialogue  between  the  priest 
and  the  father  of  the  child. 

This  law  applies  to  the  first-bom  of  the  mother 

and.  not  of  tlie  fatlier.  Hence  tlie  husband  of  several 

wives  would  have  to  redeem  the  first-born  of  each 
one  of  them,  while  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
had  had  children  by  a  previous  marriage  need  not 
redeem  her  child,  although  it  was  his  first-born.  Not 
only  priests  and  Levites,  but  also  Israelites  whose 
wives  are  the  daughters  of  priests  or  Levites,  need 
not  redeem  their  first-born.  Any  doubt  regarding 
the  primogeniture  of  a  child  is  decided  in  favor  of 
the  father  (Mishnah  Bek.  viii. ;  Maimonides,  l.c.  xi. : 
Yorch  Pehih,  305). 

For  tlie  same  reason  as  t  hat  which  underlies  the 
sanctification  of  the  first-born — i.c.,  the  deliverance 
from  the  tenth  plague  — the  first-born  are  required 
to  fast  on  the  day  preceding  Passover  (Soferim  xxi. 

8;  compare  Yer.  Pes.  x.  1;  Shu  I  ban  "Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  470).  As  long  as  the  first-born  son  is  too 
young  to  fast,  his  father  must  fast  for  him;  and 
if  the  father  is  also  a  first-born,  some  authorities  are 
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of  the  opinion  that  both  mother  and  father  must 
fast — he  for  himself,  and  she  for  her  son.  See 
Inheritance  ;  Patriarchal  Family. 

Bibliography  :  Hninburper,  B.  B.  T.  s.v.  Erstifcburt ;  Saal- 
sclnitz,  Das  Mosaischc  liceht,  Berlin,  1853. 
s.  s.  J.  II.  G. 

FIRST-FRUITS.— Biblical  Data:  As  the 

firstling  among  the  cattle,  so  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field  (“resliit,”  “helob”  [LXX.  aimf )%?/].  “bik- 
kurim  ”  [LXX.  tt puToyeiw/fiarri]),  of  corn,  of  wine, 
and  of  oil  belonged  to  Yiiwii.  According  to  Ex. 
xxii.  28  (A.  Y.  29),  the  Israelite  was  not  to  delay 
to  offer  “  of  his  abundance,”  a  phrase  that  is  explained 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  19  and  xxxiv.  26  as  meaning  the  choi¬ 
cest  products,  the  first-fruits  of  the  land.  These  first- 
fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first-born,  were  used  for 
a  feast-offering,  even  at  the  time  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  according  to  which  the 
offering  had  to  take  place  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  great,  the  gifts  might  be  sold  at  home, 
and  a  feast  might  be  procured  at  Jerusalem  with  the 
proceeds  (Dent.  xiv.  22  et  seq.).  This  ordinance 
agrees  only  in  part  with  another  given  in  Dent, 
xxvi.  2  et  seq.,  according  to  which  the  feast-offering 
was  prescribed  for  only  two  years.  The  first-fruits 
of  the  third  year  were  to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem 
and  given  to  the  Levites,  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
poor.  This  is  probably  an  innovation  duo  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  laid  on  charity  toward  the  poor  and  the 
Levites,  a  feature  characteristic  of  tlie  Deuteronomic 
code. 

In  view  of  these  ordinances  it  is  remarkable  that, 
according  to  Deut.  xviii.  4  (probably  written  at  a 
later  date),  the  priest  might  claim  the  reshit  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  wool.  This  is  hardly  intended  to 
supersede  previous  ordinances,  the  resliit  being 
evidently  taken  from  the  first-fruits  set  apart  for 
the  feast-offering  (comp.  xxvi.  12  et  seq.).  The 
same  is  probably  to  be  inferred  from  Ezek.  xliv.  80, 
where  a  resliit  of  all  the  first-fruits  of  all  things 
(“  terumat  kol  ”)  and  of  the  first  of  the  dough  is 
demanded  for  the  priest.  These  ordinances,  at  all 
events,  form  the  transition  to  P,  where  both  the  first- 
fruits  and  the  first-born  lose  their  original  significa¬ 
tion,  and  assume  the  character  of  a  tax  paid  to  the 
priest.  According  to  Num.  xviii.  12,  the  priest’s 
resliit  (called  also  “  terumah,”  ib.  xviii.  27)  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  best  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  In  verse  18, 

“  whatsoever  is  first  ripe  in  the  land  ”  (“  bikkurim  ”) 
is  added.  It  is  not  clear  what  “  bikkurim  ”  means 
here,  although  it  may  refer  to  the  fruit  which  ripens 
first. 

The  distinction  made  between  “  resliit  ”  and  “  bik¬ 
kurim  ”  in  post-exilic  times  is  clearly  evident  from 
Xeli.  x.  36  (A.  V.  35),  38,  where  the  congregation 
agrees  to  deliver  the  reshit  to  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  but  to  take  the  bikkurim  to  the  house  of 
Yhwii  in  a  solemn  procession,  and  with  the  cere¬ 
monies  laid  down  in  Deut.  xxvi.  2  et  seq.  (comp. 
Nell.  xii.  44,  xiii.  5;  II  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  12).  Besides 
this  double  offering,  the  resliit  of  the  dough  is 
demanded  as  terumah  for  Yiiwii  (Num.  xv.  1  et 
seq.).  Just  as  the  Israelites  offered  up  grains  from 
the  thrashing-floor,  so  they  were  to  make  an  offer¬ 
ing — a  cake  (“hallali”) — from  the  dough. 

Finally,  Lev.  xix.  23  decrees  that  the  fruit  of 


young  trees  shall  not  be  eaten  during  the  first  three 
years,  and  that  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  there¬ 
of  shall  be  given  to  Yiiwii  as  a  praise-oiTerina; 
(“kodesli  hillulim”).  The  resliit  and  bikkurim  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  later  institution  of  the  tithe  (“nm- 
‘aser”),  which  was  originally  identical  with  these, 
as  may  be  learned  from  Deuteronomy.  While,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Deut.  xiv.  22,  the  annual  offering  of  the 
tithe  in  the  sanctuary  is  made  the  occasion  for  a 
feast,  in  xxvi.  2  et  seq.  the  word  “resliit”  appears  to 
designate  the  offering  which  is  made  obligatory  for 
two  successive  years  at  the  central  sanctuary;  the 
tithe  (“mahiser”)  in  the  third  year  being  given  at 
home  to  the  indigent.  The  expression  “mahiscr” 
evidently  arose  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  resliit,  which  depended  on  personal 
option,  and  was  not  fixed  by  law.  “  Ma'aser, ”  how¬ 
ever,  in  earlier  times  may  have  signified  merely  an 
approximate  estimate.  The  expression  perhaps  re- 
liects  the  customs  prevailing  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  northern  Israel  (comp.  Amos  iv.  4  et  seq.;  Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  Tims  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  tithe  in  the  old  laws  is  probably  due  to  its  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  resliit.  Ma'aser  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
separate  tax  in  connection  with  resliit  and  bikkurim 
in  P  (comp.  Num.  xxviii.  21  et  seq.).  See  Tithe, 
e.  g.  II.  W.  N. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  first-fruits 

(“bikkurim”)  are  known  under  three  designations: 
(1)  “resliit  kezirkem”  (Lev.  xxiii.  10),  “the  first- 
fruits  of  your  harvest”;  (2)  “leliem  lia-bikkurim” 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17-20),  “the  bread  of  the  first-fruits”; 
(3)  “resliit  bikkure  admateka”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  “the 
first  of  the  first-fruits  of  tliy  land,”  or  “resliit  kol 
peri  ha-adamah  ”  (Deut.  xxvi.  2),  “the  first  of  all  the 
fruit  of  the  earth.” 

(1)  The  “first-fruits  of  the  harvest”  were  offered 
on  the  16tli  day  of  Nisan,  from  that  fruit  which 
ripened  first  in  Palestine — barley  (but  see  Men.  84a)— 
and  with  considerable  ceremony,  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  dissent  from  the  Sadduceau  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  text,  “  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath”  (Lev. 
xxiii.  11),  which  is,  according  to  the  Sadducees, 
always  Sunday  (Men.  65b).  The  ceremony  occurred 
toward  tlie  evening  of  the  first  day  of  Pesah,  in  a 
field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  sheaves  of 
choice  barley  having  been  bound  there  before¬ 
hand  by  men  deputed  to  this  work  by  the  authori¬ 
ties.  In  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  from  the 
neighboring  towns  as  well  as  from  Jerusalem,  the 
sheaves  to  the  amount  of  three  scab  were  cut  by  three 
men  with  three  sickles  and  placed  in  three  baskets. 
As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  tlie  “harvester”  addressed 
to  the  assembly  tlie  following  questions,  repeating 
each  one  three  times,  and  receiving  to  each  an  affirma¬ 
tive  reply :  “  Has  the  sun  set  ?  ”  “  Is  this  the  sickle  ?  ” 

“Is  this  the  basket?  ”  and  on  Sabbath,  “Is  this  the 
Sabbath  day?”  He  next  inquired  thrice:  “Shall 
I  harvest?  ”  to  which  they  answered :  “Do  harvest.” 
All  this  was  to  confound  tlie  Sadducean  heresy. 
The  barley  was  then  gathered  into  the  baskets 
and  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  Temple,  where  it  was 
beaten  out,  not,  as  usually,  with  sticks,  but  with  soft 
reeds;  or,  according  to  a  divergent  opinion,  it  was 
first  roasted  in  a  perforated  vessel  over  a  fire,  so  that 
the  heat  might  touch  all  parts  evenly.  Then  it  was 
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spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  winnowed  in 
the  draft.  Ground  in  a  coarse  hand-mill,  an  'omer 
of  the  finely  sieved  flour  mixed  with  oil  and  incense 
was  “swung  and  offered  up,”  and  a  handful  was 
burned  as  incense  by  the  priest.  The 
Sale  of  rest  was  distributed  among  the  priests 
New  (Men.  x.  1-4;  Maimonides,  “Yad,” 
Flour.  Temidiu,  vii.).  The  completion  of 
this  ceremony  was  the  signal  for  open¬ 
ing  the  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  new  flour  and  “kali  ” 
(see  Bread),  somewhat  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Rabbis  (Men.  x.  5).  Israelites  in  distant  districts,  in 
fact,  were  permitted  to  eat  from  the  new  crop  from 
midday  on,  a  privilege  withdrawn  by  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Men. 
x.  5),  The  ceremony  of  the  “  resliit  kezirkem  ”  was 
considered  as  an  act  of  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
providential  care  of  the  fields  (Lev.  II.  xxviii.). 

(2)  The  “  bread  of  the  first-fruits  ”  consisted  of  two 
loaves  baked  of  new  wheat,  though,  according  to 
Akiba  and  Nathan,  they  were  not  unusable  even  if 
baked  of  old  wheat  (Men.  83b).  No  meal-offering 
("lninhah”)  could  be  brought  before  these  two 
loaves  had  been  offered  up  on  Shabu‘ot  (Sifra  to 
Lev.  xxiii.  16;  Sifre,  Pinehas).  They  had  to  be 
exactly  alike  (Sifra,  l.c.),  the  leaven  rising  from  the 
dough  itself,  though,  according  to  another  opinion, 
the  yeast  was  added  to  the  dough  (Men.  v. ;  Sifra, 
l.c.)\  these  loaves  were  offered  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  (at  public  expense). 

(3)  The  third  class  of  bikkurim  embraced  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  the  land.  Laying  stress  on  the  words  “  thy 
land”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19),  the  Rabbis  provide  that  the  law 
is  not  applicable  to  fruit  not  literal ly  grown  on  land 
(Bik.  i.  1),  or  to  that  grown  on  land  not  one’s  own 
property.  Renters,  in  whole  or  in  part,  robbers,  and 
despoilers  (“  sicarii  ”),  therefore,  are  exempt  (so  also 
Nek.  to  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  For  the  reason  that  they 
could  not  consistently  recite  the  benediction  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5),  slaves  anti  women  and  persons  of  uncertain 
sex,  as  well  as  proselytes  unless  their  mothers  were 
Israelites,  were  permitted  to  offer  up  the  first-fruits 
without  pronouncing  the  eulogy  (Bik.  i.  4;  Mek., 
lx.).  The  prosetyte  praying  by  himself  or  with 
the  congregation  pronounced  a  modified  benedic¬ 
tion  (“the  fathers  of  Israel”;  “the  God  of  your 
fathers”).  The  bikkurim  were  offered  only  from 
the  “seven”  plants  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  8);  not  from 
dates  grown  in  the  mountains  nor  from  fruits  grown 
in  the  valleys;  not  from  olives  unless  they  were 
of  the  best  quality  (Bik.  i.  8);  and  never  before  the 
Feast  of  Weeks.  But  if  one  offered,  between  that 
festival  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  fruit  of  the 
“seven”  plants,  or  fruit  from  the  mountains,  or 
dates  grown  in  the  valleys,  or  olives  from  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  offering  was  accepted  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  was  allowed  (ib.  i.  10).  Olives  and  grapes 
were  accepted  as  fruits,  but  not  in  their  liquid 
state  (“mashkim”)  as  oil  and  wine  (“Yad,”  Bik¬ 
kurim,  ii.  4;  Ter.  59a;  ‘Ar.  11a;  Yer.  Ter.  xi.  3; 
Hid.  120a;  Mek.,  l.c.).  Fruit  from  beyond  the 
border  of  Palestine,  “the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,”  was  exempt;  but  Syria  and  the  cities 
of  Sihon  and  Og  were  included ;  not  so  Moab  and 
Ammon.  Jose  the  Galilean  therefore  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  including  in  the  Holy  Land  the  district 


beyond  the  Jordan  (Gilead;  Bik.  i.  10).  The  law 
of  the  first-fruit  is  held  in  abeyance,  now  that  the 
Temple  is  not  extant  and  Israel  is  not  in  possession 
of  Palestine  (“Yad,”  Bikkurim,  ii.  1). 

The  following  was  the  method  of  selecting  fruits, 
for  the  offering:  Upon  visiting  his  field  and  seeing 
a  fig,  or  a  grape,  or  a  pomegranate  that  was  ripe, 
the  owner  would  tie  a  fiber  around  the  fruit,  saying, 

“  This  shall  be  among  the  bikkurim. ”  According  to 
Simeon,  he  had  to  repeat  the  express  designation 
after  the  fruit  had  been  plucked  from  the  tree  in  the 
orchard  (Bik.  iii.  1).  The  fruits  were  carried  in  great 
state  to  Jerusalem.  Deputations  (“  ma‘amadot  ”), 
representing  the  people  of  all  the  cities  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and 
stayed  there  overnight  in  the  open: 
Procedure,  squares,  without  going  into  the  houses. 

At  dawn  the  officer  in  charge  (the  “  me- 
munueli”)  called  out:  “Arise,  let  us  ascend  to  Zion, 
the  house  of  Y n wn  our  God.  ”  Those  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  brought  fresh  figs  and  grapes,  those  from  a 
distance  dried  figs  and  raisins.  The  bull  destined  for 
the  sacrifice,  his  horns  gilded  and  his  head  wreathed 
with  olive-leaves,  led  the  procession,  which  was 
accompanied  with  flute- playing.  Arrived  near  the 
Holy  City,  the  pilgrims  sent  messengers  ahead  while 
they  decorated  the  first-fruits.  The  Temple  officers 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  all  artisans  along  the 
streets  rose  before  them,  giving  them  the  salutation  of 
peace,  and  hailing  them  as  brothers  from  this  or  that 
town.  The  flute  kept  sounding  until  tlieyr  reached 
the  Temple  mount.  Here  even  King  Agrippa,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  custom,  took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  marched  in  the  ranks,  until  they  came  to  the 
outer  court  and  hall.  There  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  Levites,  singing  Ps.  xxx.  2.  The  doves  which 
had  been  carried  along  in  the  baskets  were  offered  for 
burnt  offerings,  and  what  the  men  had  in  their 
hands  they  gave  to  the  priests.  But  before  this, 
while  still  carrying  his  basket,  each  man  recited  Deut. 
xxvi.  3  et  scq. ;  at  the  words  “  a  wayfaring  Aramaean 
was  my  father  ”  the  basket  was  deposed  from  the 
shoulder,  but  while  the  owner  was  still  holding  its 
handles  or  rims,  a  priest  put  his  hand  under  it  and 
“  swung  it  ”  (lifted  it  up),  and  repeated  the  words 
“a  wayfaring  Aramaean,”  etc.,  to  the  close  of  the 
Deuteronomic  section.  Then  placing  the  basket  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  the  pilgrim  bowed  down  and 
left  the  hall. 

The  custom  of  having  the  section  of  the  Torah 
read  by  the  priest  and  not  by  the  pilgrim  arose  out 
of  the  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  those  that  did 
not  know  how  to  read.  The  rich  brought  their 
fruits  in  gold  and  silver  baskets,  the  poor  in  such 
as  were  made  of  peeled  reeds ;  these  baskets  were 
left  with  the  priests.  The  fruit  was  decorated  with 
other  fruits  and  plants,  so  that  the  offering  really 
consisted  of  the  first-fruit,  an  addition  to  the  first- 
fruit,  and  the  decorations.  These  additions  had  to 
be  eaten  in  purity  like  the  first-fruit.  Like  other 
property  of  the  priest,  the  bikkurim  could  be  util¬ 
ized  by  him  to  purchase  slaves,  fields,  or  cattle ;  and 
he  could  settle  his  debts  or  pay  his  wife’s  dower 
(“  ketubbah  ”)  with  them.  J udali  holds  that  the  first- 
fruits  were  considered  as  the  provincial  offerings, 
which  the  donor  could  give  to  anybody  he  liked.  It 
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was  advisable  lie  should  give  them  to  a  “  liaber  ”  in 
exchange  for  thanks;  while  the  majority  of  the 
rabbis  considered  them  as  sacrifices  of  the  altar, 
which  could  be  divided  only  among  the  men  of  the 
watch — that  is,  the  division  of  priests  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  dut}r — and  who  should  divide  them 
like  other  sacrifices  (Bik.  iii.). 

The  quantity  of  the  first-fruits  to  be  brought  into 
the  Temple  was  in  the  Scriptures  (Deut.  xvi.  10) 
left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  but  the  Rabbis 
afterward  decided  that  it  should  amount  to  one- 
sixtietli  of  the  whole  crop  (“  Yad,”  Bikkurim,  ii.  17). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  bikkurim  could 
not  be  offered,  but  the  Rabbis  regarded  acts  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  as  a  proper  substitute  (Yer.  Peah  19a; 
Lev.  R.  xxiv.),  especially  in  the  form  of  assistance 
extended  to  men  of  learning  (Ivet.  104). 

s.  s.  E.  G.  II. 

FIRST-FRUITS  OF  THE  WEST,  THE. 

See  Periodicals. 

FIRUZ.  See  Babylonia,  Post-Biblical  Data. 

FIRUZ-SHABUR :  City  of  Babylonia ;  the 
“  Sipphara  ”  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Bypaafiidpa  of  Zosi- 
mus;  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Neliardea;  built 
by  Shabur  I.  about  250  c.e.  In  Berakot  59b  it  is 
called  int?  'A  “Formerly  one  who  saw  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  at  the  bridge  of  Babylon  recited  the  blessing ; 
but  now,  since  the  Persians  have  changed  the  course 
of  the  river,  he  does  not  recite  the  blessing  until  he 
sees  it  from  Be-Shabur.”  It  was  the  largest  city  of 
Babylonia  after  Ctesiphon.  During  the  war  between 
Julian  the  Apostate  and  Shabur  II. ,  Firuz-Shabur, 
which  contained  many  Jewish  inhabitants,  was  be¬ 
sieged  and  burned.  Later,  about  581,  under  Ilormizd 
IV.,  the  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita  were 
closed,  and  a  new  one  was  opened  at  Firuz-Shabur, 
under  Arab  rule.  According  to  Sherira  Gaon,  the 
best-known  school  was  that  of  his  ancestor,  Rab 
Mari,  son  of  Rab  Dimi  iriin.  But  under  Yezdegerd 
III.  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita  was  reopened,  and 
Rab  Hanan  of  Iskia,  the  chief  of  the  school  of 
Firuz-Shabur,  left  the  latter  for  Pumbedita.  R. 
Hanan  was  succeeded  by  Rab  Mari.  The  schools 
continued  till  Ali,  the  fourth  calif,  took  Firuz- 
Shabur,  in  656.  The  Jews  of  Firuz-Shabur  sided 
with  Ali,  and  R.  Sherira  mentions  the  fact  that  Mar 
Isaac,  the  chief  of  the  school  there,  came  with  90,000 
Jews  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  was  received  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

Bibliography:  Griitz ,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  252 ,  347;  v.  11;  Neu- 
bauer,  G.  T.  pp.  386, 351 ;  Berliner,  BeitrUge  zur  Geographic 
unci  Ethnographic  Bahylonicns  im  Talmud  unci  31  i- 
clrasch,  p.  60,  Berlin,  1883 ;  Fiirst,  Die  Judcn  in  Asien,  pp.  6 
et  seq .,  Leipsic,  1849 ;  Sherira  Gaon’s  Iggeret,  in  Neubauer’s 
Mcdiccval  Jewish  Chronicles ,  i.  35-187. 
g.  M.  Sel. 

FISCHEL,  ABRAHAM  JEHIEL  BEN 
ZE’EB  WOLF :  German  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“  Imrali  Zerufahy^novellre  on  several  treatises  of  the 
Talmud  and  on  Maimonides  (Berlin,  1755). 
Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  690. 
s-  s.  M.  Sel, 

FISCHEL,  ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  :  Russian 
Talmudist  and  cabalist;  lived  at  Strizhov  (Striz- 
liovka)  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 


He  was  the  author  of  many  cabalistic  and  homiletic 
works,  among  them  being:  “  ‘Olam  Ehad,”  homilies 
on  the  unit}'  of  God,  Zolkiev;  “‘Olam  I-Iafuk,” 
explanation  of  contrasts,  Zolkiev;  “‘Olam  Barmy' 
cabalistic  homilies,  Lemberg;  “‘Olam  ha-Gadol,r 
also  called  “Midrash  li-Ferushim,”  seventy  caba¬ 
listic  homilies  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  (thirty  on  the 
spheres  and  lights,  and  forty  on  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days),  Zolkiev,  1S00.  Fiirst  (“Bibl.  Jud.”  i.  281) 
and  Bcnjacob  (“Ozar  ha-Sefarim,”  p.  539)  ascribe 
to  Eliezer  ben  Isaac  Fischel  a  work  called  “Para- 
shat  Eliezer,”  a  commentary  to  “Karnayim,”  the 
cabalistic  work  of  Aaron  b.  Abraham,  and  to  its 
commentary,  the  “Dan  Yadiu  ”  of  Samson  of  Os- 
tropoli,  Jitomir,  1805. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cal  Bocll.  col.  956;  Walden, 
Shem  ha-Gcdolim  he-Haclash,  ii.  58;  Fuenn,  Kencset  Yis- 
racl ,  p.  131. 

s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

FISCHELL,  A.  :  Rabbi  and  historian;  lived  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Rapliall,  minister  of  the  Shearith  Israel  congrega¬ 
tion.  Concerning  Fiscliell,  whose  name  is  also  spelled 
“Fischel  ”  and  “Fisliell,”  but  little  is  known:  it  is 
believed  that  he  died  in  Holland  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1S59  Fischell  read  a 
paper,  “  Chronological  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Jews  in  America,”  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  With  this  he  prepared  a  chronological  con¬ 
spectus,  which  lias  been  reprinted  by  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  (“Publications,”  ii.  99  et 
seq.).  In  the  discussion  which  grew  out  of  this  paper 
Fischell  claimed  that  the  early  Jews  enjoyed  the 
fullest  measure  of  liberty  under  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Amsterdam,  while  George  Bancroft  maintained  that 
Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  the  first  to 
grant  religious  liberty  in  America.  Fischell ’s  paper 
was  first  published  in  the  “Historical  Magazine,” 
1860  (vol.  iv.). 

Bibliography:  Daly,  The  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  North 
America ,  p.  xiv.,  notes  32  and  85,  New  York,  1893. 
a.  A.  M.  F. 

FISCHELS,  MEIR  :  Austrian  Talmudist,  died 
at  Prague,  Dec.  16, 1769.  He  was  called  “  Fischcls  ” 
as  the  son  of  Ephraim  Fischel  of  Bunzlau,  while 
some  of  his  ancestors  are  mentioned  in  docu¬ 
ments  under  the  names  of  “Bimes”  and  “Mar- 
golies.”  The  family  was  a  very  prominent  one, 
tracing  back  its  genealogy  to  R.  Low  ben  Bezalel, 
the  “  hohe  Rabbi  Low  ”  of  Prague.  MeiT  Fischels 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  his  time.  Re¬ 
fusing  numerous  invitations  from  the  largest  com¬ 
munities  in  Europe,  he  remained  in  Prague  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  great  bet  din,  and  conducted  there  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  yeshibah  that  attracted  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  most  remote  countries.  His  author¬ 
ity  stood  so  high  that  even  the  world-famous  chief 
rabbi  of  the  community  deferred  to  his  halakic  deci¬ 
sions  (see  “Noda‘  bi-Yehudali,”  “Yoreii  De‘ah,” 
responsuin  No.  82,  end). 

In  the  great  conflagration  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague 
in  1754  Fischels  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  man¬ 
uscripts  of  all  his  works,  the  fruit  of  years  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Torah ;  and  he  never  over¬ 
came  the  grief  occasioned  by  this  loss.  His  death 
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was  mourned  far  and  wide.  He  was  buried  in  the 
famous  old  Jewish  cemetery  of  Prague,  where,  as  is 
customary  in  the  case  of  especially  prominent  per¬ 
sons,  his  grave  is  marked  a  mausoleum,  with  sev¬ 
eral  stone  slabs  covered  with  inscriptions  in  verse. 
Bibliography:  K.  Lieben,  Gal.  LEd,  No.  114. 

s.  s.  N.  E. 

FISCHER,  BERNARD :  Austrian  rabbi  and 
author;  born  at  Budikau,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Ohrudim,  Bohemia,  Jan.  12,  1821 ;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Prague  (Pli.D.,  1850);  rabbi  of 
various  small  congregations  in  the  district  of  Eger 
(1854-63).  Besides  preparing  new  editions  of  Bux- 
turf’s  rabbinic  lexicon  (1873)  and  Wiener’s  Clialdaic 
grammar  (1882),  Fischer  wrote:  “Kochbucli  der 
Kalliope,  eine  Aestlietik  fur  Kunst  und  Tlieater- 
Freunde,”  Leipsic,  1896;  “Grundzuge  der  Philo¬ 
sophic  und  Theosophie,  ”  ib.  1899;  he  also  edited 
“  Bikkure  ha-Tttim,”  an  illustrated  Hebrew  month! 3', 
Leipsic,  1863.  S. 

FISCHER,  KARL  :  Christian  censor  of  Hebrew 
books  in  Prague;  born  in  Lichtenstadt,  Bohemia, 
July  5,  1755;  died  at  Prague  Jan.  22,  1844.  He 
became  assistant  (1781),  and  finally  successor,  to  the 
imperial  censor  Leopold  Tirsch.  He  possessed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  and  liter¬ 
atures,  as  appears  from  his  introductory  notes  to 
M.  J.  Landau’s  “ Babbinisch- Aramaisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch,”  dated  1818,  and  to  L.  Dukes’  transla¬ 
tion  of  Raslii,  dated  1833.  He  maintained  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Hebrew  with  Babbi  Eleazar  Flekeles 
of  Prague. 

His  learning  and  impartiality  are  especially  de¬ 
monstrated  in  his  “Gutmeinung  fiber  den  Talmud 
der  Ilebraer,”  ed.  Em.  Baumgarten,  Vienna,  1883. 
Fischer  acted  for  a  time  as  librarian  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Prague. 

Bibliography  :  Baumgarten’s  Einleitung  to  Fischer’s  Gut- 

meinung  liber  den  Talmud  der  Hcbrcier. 

s.  M.  K. 

FISCHER,  MARCUS  (MAIER) :  Austrian 
Hebraist;  born  in  Vienna  1783;  died  at  Prague 
May  22,  1853;  son  of  Moses  Fischer,  rabbi  of  the 
Jewish  communit3r  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  in  He¬ 
brew  an  able  and  comprehensive  work  ou  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  under  Mahdi  and  Imam  Idris, 
kings  of  Mauretania,  entitled  “Toledot  Yeshurun 
TahatMalkeMoritanyya,”  Prague,  1818.  He  trans¬ 
lated  from  Czech  into  German  the  so-called  “Wal- 
lerstein  Chronicle,”  a  manuscript  which  was  known 
in  Prague  up  to  fifty  3rears  ago,  but  which  has  since 
disappeared,  and  which  contained  a  histoiy  of  the 
Jews  in  Prague  at  the  time  of  the  Hussites  (“Zik- 
karon  le-Yom  Aharon,”  ly  Moses  Wolf  Jeiteles, 
Prague,  1828).  This  translation,  unfortunately,  has 
also  disappeared.  It  is  said  to  have  been  last  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  historian  G.  Wolf  of  Vienna. 

».  A.  Ki. 

FISCHER,  MORITZ  VON  :  Hungarian  porce¬ 
lain-manufacturer  ;  born  at  Totis,  Hnngaiy,  1800; 
died  there  Feb.  25, 1900.  He  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  Hungarian  industry  and  art  through  his 
porcelain  manufactory  in  He  rend  near  Veszprim. 
He  was  compelled  to  struggle  against  innumerable 
difficulties  before  he  succeeded  in  developing  the 
small  factory  which  he  founded  in  1839.  It,  how- 
V— 26 


ever,  became  a  veritable  art  institute,  comparing 
favorabty  with  the  famous  porcelain  establishments 
of  Sevres,  Meissen,  and  Berlin,  It  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  large  number  of  international  expositions 
b3r  interesting  and  artistic  exhibits,  which  were  in¬ 
variably  awarded  first  prizes.  The  establishment  is 
at  present  (1903)  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  von 
Fischer,  a  grandson  of  the  founder..  In  recognition 
of  the  latter’s  services  Francis  Joseph  I.  raised  him 
in  1869  to  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarian  nobilitv. 

S.  S.  &  W. 

FISCHER,  MOSES;  Austrian  rabbi;  born  at 
Prague  about  1756;  died  at  Eisenstadt,  Hungay, 
about  1833 ;  son  of  the  wealthy  Talmudic  scholar 
Mei'r  Fischer,  and  father  of  Marcus  Fischer.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Talmud,  Fischer  studied  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  was  praised  for  his  attainments  in 
logic  and  Hebrew  grammar  b}r  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  various  observations  on  his  Pentateuch 
commentaiy.  For  nearl}T  two  decades  he  officiated 
as  rabbi  (but  without  assuming  the  title)  of  the  com- 
munit3r  of  Vienna,  which  at  that  time  was  small. 
In  1827  lie  retired  to  Eisenstadt,  a  neighboring  town. 

Bibliography  :  J.  Gastfreund,  Die  Wiener  Bahbinen ,  p.  Ill ; 
Kayserling,  Moses  Mendelssohn ,  Ungedrucktes  und  Unbe- 
kanntes ,  pp.  53  et  see/.;  M.  Kunitz,  Ha-Mezaref ,  No.  22. 
s.  ‘  '  M.  K. 

FISCHER,  NICOLAUS  WOLFGANG  :  Phy¬ 
sician  and  chemist;  born  Jan.  15,  1782,  in  Great 
Meseritz,  Moravia;  died  Aug.  19,  1850,  in  Bres¬ 
lau.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna, 
Prague,  Breslau,  aud  Berlin.  Having  obtained  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Erfurt  Oct.  10,  1806,  he  settled 
there  in  the  following  3-ear  to  practise  medicine. 

In  1813  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Universit3r  of  Breslau,  and  a  3rear 
later  was  made  professor,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  He 
tilled  this  office  until  his  death. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  chemical  disquisitions 
which  appeared  in  the  “Journal  fur  Cliemie  und 
Plysik,”  Schweigger’s  “  Annalen  fur  Cliemie,  ”  “  Ab- 
liandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften  in 
Berlin”  (Plysisclie  Classe),  “Annalen  der  Ply  si  k 
und  Cliemie,”  and  other  publications,  Fischer  wrote : 
“Medicaminum  Mercurialium  Prcecipua  Classifica- 
tio;  Adjectis  Nonnullis  de  Eorum  Preparation e 
Ciiem. -Pharmac.  Annotationibus, ”  1806;  “De  Modis 
Arsenia  Detegendi,”  1812;  “Ueber  die  Wirkung  des 
Lichts  auf  das  Hornsilber,”  1814;  “Ueber  die  Che- 
misclien  Beagentien,  ”  1816;  “Chemische  Untersu- 
clmngen  der  Heilquellen  zu  Salzbrunn,”  1821: 
“Ueber  die  Natur  der  Metallreduction  auf  Nassem 
Wege,”  182S;  “Das  Verhaltniss  der  Chemischen 
Verwandtscliaft  zur  Galvanisclieu  Elektricitat,  in 
Versuchen  Dargestellt,”  1830;  and  “  Systematisclier 
LelirbegriT  der  Cliemie,  in  Tabellen  Dargestellt,” 
1838.  In  1815  Fischer  and  his  entire  famil}r  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  and  from  that  time  he  became 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Christian  mission  which 
then  flourished  in  the  Jewish  section  of  Breslau. 

Bibliography  :  .1.  C.  Poggendorff,  B iog.-L i tcrariseh es  Hand- 
worterbuch  zur  Gcsch.dcr  Exactcn  Wisscnsehafteih  vol.  i., 
Leipsic,  180?;  J.  F.  A.  dele  Roi,  Gescli.  der  Evangelischen 
Jude n mission,  p.  240,  ib.  1899;  Constant  von  Wurzbacli,  Biog. 
Lex.  des  Kaiserthums  Oesterreieh ,  iv.,  Vienna,  1858. 
s.  B.  B. 
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FISCHHOF,  ADOLF :  Austrian  writer  and 
politician;  born  at  Alt-Ofen,  Hungary,  Dec.  S,  1816; 
died  at  Emmersdorf,  near  Klagenfurtli,  Carinthia, 
March  23,  1893.  Alter  studying  medicine  (1836- 
1844)  he  was  appointed  physician  at  the  Vienna 
hospital.  Fiscliliof  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  commanding  the 
students7  legion  of  Vienna  and  presiding  over 
the  Committee  of  Public  Security.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  prominent  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
(Reichstag),  in  which  he  represented  one  of  the  Vi¬ 
enna  districts.  In  the  Liberal  cabinet  of  Doblliof  he 
was  attached  as  counselor  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Kremsier  Diet, 
March  7,  1849,  Fiscliliof  was  arrested,  accused  of 
rebellion  and  high  treason,  but  was  acquitted  after 
an  imprisonment  of  nine  months.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  practise  of  medicine  until  about  1875, 
when  failing  health  compelled  liim  to  retire. 

With  Joseph  Unger,  later  a  member  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cabinet,  he  published  in  1861  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “Lbsung  der  Ungarisclien  Frage,”  in  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  division  of  the  empire  into 
Austria  and  Hungary.  After  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  of  1866  Fiscliliof  wrote  “Ein  Blick  auf  Oester- 
reich’s  Lage,”  and  strongly  advised  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  In  his  “  Oesterreich  und  die  Biirgscliaften 
Seines  Bestandes,”  1869,  he  recommended  an  auton¬ 
omous  constitution  for  Austria.  In  conjunction 
with  Walterskirclien  he  planned  in  1882  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  German-Austrian  people’s  party,  which  by 
concessions  should  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  question 
of  nationalities  and  unite  all  liberal  elements  of  the 
empire;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  constitutional  party.  He  also  wrote: 
“Zur  Reduktion  der  Kontinentalen  Heere”  (1875); 
“Die  Spraehenreclite  in  den  Staaten  Gemischter 
Nationalitat ”  (1885);  and  “Der  Ocsterreicliische 
Sprachenzwist  ”  (1888). 

Bibliography  :  Broekhaus,  Kon I'crsations-Lcxikon;  Meyers 

Konversations-Lexikon  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic;  Die 

Neuzeit ,  1893,  No.  13;  Wurzbach,  Biographisehes  Lex  ikon 

der  Ocst. -Ungarisclien  Monarchic. 

s  •  S.  Man. 

FISCHHOF,  JOSEPH:  Austrian  pianist  and 
composer ;  uncle  of  Robert  Fiscliliof ;  born  April  4, 
1804,  at  Butschowitz  in  Moravia;  died  at  Vienna 
June  28,  1857.  In  1813  he  began  to  study  at  the 
lyceum  of  Brunn,  at  the  same  time  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music  from  the  pianist  Jalielka  and  the 
bandmaster  Rieger.  After  having  finished  liis  stud¬ 
ies  at  the  lyceum,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  to  study  philosophy  and  medicine.  At  the 
Austrian  capital,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
patron,  Constantin  von  Gyika,  he  was  instructed 
in  piano  by  Anton  Halm  and  the  famous  bandmas¬ 
ter,  Ignatz,  Ritter  von  Seyfried. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1827  changed 
the  career  of  Fiscliliof.  He  decided  to  devote  him¬ 
self  from  that  time  entirely  to  his  art,  and  in  1833 
became  professor  at  the  conservatory  of  music  in 
Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  pianists  of 
the  Austrian  capital,  distinguishing  himself  particu¬ 
larly  by  his  rendition  of  the  compositions  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin.  Fiscliliof 
was  also  active  as  a  musical  writer  and  composer. 
He  contributed  to  Schumann’s  “Ciicilia”  the  excel¬ 


lent  essay  “Ueber  die  AufEassung  von  Instrumental 
Compositionen  in  Hiusicht  des  Zeitmasses,  Nameut- 
lich  Becthoveu’schen  Werken.”  He  was  the  author 
of  “Versuch  einer  Gescliichte  des  Klavierbaus” 
(1853).  He  also  published  a  string-quartet,  many 
pianoforte  pieces  (rondos,  variations,  fantasias, 
dances,  marches,  etc.),  variations  for  the  flute, 
and  songs. 

Bibliography  :  Jiidischer  Plutarch,  ISIS,  ii.  52-55 ;  Baker, 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Musicians,  1900.  ^ 

FISCHHOF,  ROBERT :  Austrian  musician; 
bom  in  Vienna  Oct.  31,  1857.  When  only  seven  years 
old  Robert  Fiscliliof  played  in  public.  He  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  under  Anton  Door 
(pianoforte),  and  under  Fuchs,  Krenn,  and  Bruckner 
(composition),  and  later  took  piano  lessons  from 
Franz  Liszt.  He  has  played  throughout  Europe 
under  the  leadership  of  Abt,  Dessolf,  Lassen,  Grieg, 
Reinecke,  Hiller,  Gade,  etc.,  and  at  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  1884 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Vienna  Conserva¬ 
torium.  He  has  composed  various  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  has  played  his  own  compositions  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Das  Gcistige  Wien,  i.,  s.v. 

s.  N.  D- 

FISCHMAOT,  NAHM  AN  ISAAC  :  Austrian 
author;  died  in  1873.  His  home  was  in  Lemberg. 
He  wrote:  “Eslikol  ‘Anabim,”  a  collection  of  He¬ 
brew  poems  (Lemberg,  1827)  ;  “Ila-Ro  eh  u-Mebak- 
ker  Sifre  Zemannenu,”  a  criticism  of  the  philological 
and  archeological  works  of  S.  L.  Rapoport,  S.  D. 
Luzzatto,  and  S.  J.  Reggio  (Lemberg  and.  Ofen, 
1837-39);  “Mappalat  Sisera:  Der  Sturz  Sisera’s, 
Oder  die  Befreiung  Israels  Durcli  Barak  und  De¬ 
borah,”  a  two-act  Biblical  drama  (Lemberg,  1841); 
“Safali  le-Ne’emanim,”  a  comprehensive  commen¬ 
tary  on  Job  (ib.  1854);  “  lIa-‘Et  weha-Meshorer,” 
poem  {ib.  1870);  “Kesher  Shebnali,”  a  five-act  Bib¬ 
lical  drama  (ib.  1870). 

Bibliography:  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  pp.  80-87. 

s.  N.  D. 

FISCTJS  JUDAICUS  :  The  yearly  Temple  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  prescribed  by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxx. 
13;  compare  Shek.  i.  1),  and  which  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  contributed  during  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple.  It  was  diverted  by  Vespasian,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary  in  70  C.E.,  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  the  amount  be¬ 
ing  two  drachmas  (Josephus,  “B.  J.’7  vii.  6,  §  6; 
Dion  Cassius,  lxvi.  7).  This  was  an  affront  to 
Jewish  religious  feeling.  Rabbinical  law  ordained, 
although  merely  theoretically,  that  the  half-shekel 
need  not  be  paid  when  the  Temple  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted  (Slick,  viii.  8).  Rome  furnishes  the  best  in¬ 
formation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  tax  .was 
collected.  Domitian  proceeded  with  great  rigor, 
causing  the  names  of  those  that  lived  a  Jewish  lHe 
without  paying  the  tax,  or  that  sought  to  keep  their 
origin  secret,  to  be  reported  to  him  (Suetonius, 
“Domitian,”  §  12).  The  satirist  Martial  alludes. to 
the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  hide  the  visible  sign  which 
showed  their  nationality  (vii.  82,  vii.  35).  An  in¬ 
scription  of  the  time  of  the  Flavian  emperors  men- 
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lions  by  name  a  44  procurator  ad  capitularia  Judse- 
orum  ”  (officer  of  the  Jewish  tax -lists;  44  C.  I.  L.”  vi.. 
No.  8604).  Rabbinical  sources  express  the  idea 
that  this  tax  was  a  punishment  put  upon  the  Jews 
for  not  having  paid  the  half-shekel  during  the  time 
of  the  Temple  (Mck., 
Yitro,  xii. ;  Ket.  66b). 

There  was  some  re¬ 
lief  during  Nerva’s 
short  reign.  One  of 
his  coins,  still  extant, 
bears  the  inscription 
“Fisci  Iudaici  calum- 
nia  sublata”  (Proceed¬ 
ings  on  account  of  the 
fisc  us  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  are  abolished). 
But  this  put  a  stop 
merely  to  the  vexations 
connected  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  tax,  which 
was  still  levied  (Ap- 
pian,  “Syr.”  §  50;  Ori- 
o'en,  “Ep.  ad  Africanum,”  §  14;  Tertullian,  44  Apolo- 
get.”  §  18).  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  formally 
abolished.  It  was  revived  in  the  Middle  Ages  under 
the  name  of  Opferpfennig  by  the  German-Roman 
emperors. 

Bibliography:  Zorn,  Hislovia  Fisci  Judaici,  Altona,  1734; 
Munter,  Dcr  Jiidischc  Kricg ,  p.  5 ;  Grata,  beach.  3dediy 
24  in  ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i.  640,  n.  3o9.  ni  <o ;  Vogelstem 
and  ltieger,  Gcach .  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom,  pp.  3j  ct  scq.:  Madden, 
HMonjof  Jewish  Coinage,  v •  199;  Iteinaeh,  le.rtcs  d  Au¬ 
teurs  Gve evs  el  Romains  Rclatifs  au  Judaismc ,  pp.  196,  333. 

S.  Kr. 


Reverse  of  Brass  Coin  of  Nerva, 
Bearing  Inscription  “Fisci 
Iudaici  Calurania  Sublata.” 

(After  Madden,  “  History  of  Jewish  Coin¬ 
age.  J‘) 


FISH  AND  FISHING :  The  Bible  does  not 
mention  any  particular  fish  b}r  name.  44  Dag  and 
“mm”  are  the  generic  terms  covering  all  species, 
thus  designated  as  exceedingly  prolific  and  always 
to  be  found  in  shoals  or  in  large  numbers  (comp, 
blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii.  16).  The  large  sea- 
fish.  are  collectively  denoted  as  44  tannin,  though 
in  this  category  quasi-mythological  creatures  (see 
Dragon)  are  also  included.  By  the  Dietary  Lav  s 
fish  are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  8 


Fishing  in  Egypt. 

(From  Wilkinson.  “  Am  ient  Egyptians.”) 


ct  seq.).  The  majority  of  fishes  have  scales  and  fins, 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  clean  class;  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  natural  order,  eels  are  counted  in  the 
unclean  class  (4Ab.  Zarah  89a).  Speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  fish  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Jonah 


(ii.1-11).  or  of  that  by  which  Tobit  (vi.  3  et  seq.,  viii. 
2,  xi.  13)  was  relieved  of  blindness,  belong  to  the 
category  of  Biblical  curiosities. 

Fish,  both  fresh  and  salted,  constituted  a  favorite 
dish  among  the  Hebrews  (see  Cookery;  Food).  On 
this  account  the  Talmudists  value  fish  highly.  Both 
large  and  small  fish,  salted  or  fresh,  raw  or  cooked, 
were  considered  delicacies  (Ned.  vi.  4).  Chopped 
fish-meat  (<?.#.,  tunny-fish)  was  offered  for  sale  and 
largely  consumed,  and  the  brine  from  the  salted  fish 
(“zir”)  was  used,  as  well  as  the  fat  or  oil  (ib.). 
A  disli  composed  of  pieces  of  fish  was  known  and 
much  affected  under  the  name  “zahanah.”  As  the 
meaning  of  this  name,  44  evil-odored,”  indicates,  fish 
was  believed  to  be  best  when  near  decomposition 
(M.  K.  11a).  Small  fish  were  especially  recom¬ 
mended  as  wholesome  food  (Ber.  40a;  4 Ab.  Zarah 
29a).  During  pregnancy  women  were  advised  to 
partake  of  fish  (Ket,  61a).  Water  was  regarded 


Fishing  in  Assyria. 

(After  I.avard’s  “  Nineveh.”) 


as  the  host  drink  after  eating  fish  (M.  K.  11a). 
Young  fish  were  deemed  injurious  to  health  (Ber. 
44b). 

Fish-oil  was  used  for  fuel  (Shab.  24b),  sometimes 
mixed  with  olive-oil  (Bek.  29b).  The  skin  was  util¬ 
ized  for  various  implements  (Kelim  x.  1)  and  as  wri¬ 
ting-material  (Shab.  108a).  Similar  use  was  made 
of  fish-bones  (Kelim  x.  1).  Certain  medico-prophy¬ 
lactic  observations  concerning  the  eating  of  fish  at 
certain  periods — before  being  bled,  while  nursing  a 
child,  yvhile  suffering  from  affections  of  the  eye, 
etc.— are  recorded  by  the  Rabbis  (see  4Ab.  Zarah 
29a;  Ket,  60b;  Rashi  to  Ned.  54b).  In  the  month 
of  Nisan  a  fish  diet  predisposes  to  leprosy  (Pes. 
112b;  comp.  Ber.  44b;  Shab.  67a). 

The  biological  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  concern¬ 
ing  fish  was  of  a  very  primitive  order,  not  only 
in  regard  to  embryology  and  propagation— whether 
by  spawn  or  like  mammals  (Bek.  7b, 
Zoological  Rashi)— but  also  as  to  the  method  of 
Views.  hatching  (Rashi,  l e. ,  and  to  ‘  Ab.  Zarah 
40a;  Ned.  30b);  nor  was  its  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  piscatorial  realm  very  accurate 
(see  Lewysohn,  p.  245).  According  to  the  Rabbis, 
there  were  in  the  East  not  less  than  <00  kinds 
of  unclean  fish  (Hid.  63b).  but  in  the  West  one 
need  not  scruple  to  eat  the  roe  of  any  fish,  be¬ 
cause  no  unclean  fish  is  found  there  (4Ab.  Zarah 
89a).  Fish  are  said  to  be  so  prolific  because 
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they  are  not  exposed  to  the  evil  eye  (Ber.  20a). 
Among  other  cities  Acre  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  fish-market:  hence  the  prov¬ 
erb  ‘‘Carrying  fish  to  Acre,”  an  equivalent  of 
the  English  “ Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle”  (Ex.  R. 
126c).  Stories  concerning  fish  are  not  rare  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (Rabba  Bah  Bah  Hana  ;  ‘ Ab.  Zarali  39a ;  B.  B. 
73b,  74a).  Among  the  fish  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  the  following  are  the  best  known :  the 
Spanish  mackerel  (“colias  ”),  the  common  tunny,  the 
triton,  the  swordfish,  the  herring,  the  sprat,  the  eel, 
the  munena,  the  sturgeon,  and  the  tonguefish. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Jordan,  if  not  the  Dead  Sea,  were  well 
stocked  with  fish,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
fishing  was  among  the  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  though  comparatively  few  references  to 
it  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Amos  iv.  2 
rtin  designates  “fishing,”  while  the  fisherman  is 
known  as  jn  (keri  J*H)  in  Jer.  xvi.  16  (comp. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  Among  the  fishing-implements 
mentioned  are  the  “  mikmeret,”  a  drag-net  thrown  out 
from  a  boat,  and  which,  loaded,  sank  to  the  bottom 
(Isa.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15);  and  the  “herein,”  a  smaller 
net  which  was  thrown  either  from  the  boat  or  the 
shore  (Ezek.  xxvi.  5,  14;  Hab.  i.  16,  17).  Hook  and 
line  were  also  in  use  (“liakkah,”  “sir,”  “zinnali”; 
Amos  iv.  2;  Isa.  xix.  8;  Ilab.  i.  15).  The  “zilzal 
daggim  ”  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  31  seems  to  have  been 
a  harpoon.  Fishing  was  an  occupation ;  at  least  a 
fish-market  (see  Gate  ;  Jerusalem)  is  named  in  Neh. 
iii.  3,  xiii,  16.  New  Testament  allusions  show  that 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  was  a  good  fishing-ground 
(Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  2  et  seq.).  Josephus  (“B.  J.” 
iii.  10,  §  7)  and  the  Talmud  confirm  this  statement, 
the  Rabbis  maintaining  that  Joshua  obliged  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  to  permit  open  fishing  (B.  K.  80b). 
The  name  “Bethsaida”  (“Zeyadta”),  the  Biblical 
[IIa-]Nekeb  (Josh.  xix.  33),  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  fishing  was  frequent  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Fishing-implements,  as  hook  and  line,  sometimes 
secured  on  shore  so  as  to  need  no  further  attention 
(Sliab.  18a),  and  nets  of  various  constructions  (Men. 
64a;  Ivelim  xxiii.  5,  “  mezudat  lia-sakkarin” ;  Sliab. 
18a,  “  kukare  ” ;  with  close  meshes,  “  uzle,”  Hid.  51b), 
are  named  in  the  Talmud,  as  is  also  a  basket-like 
receptacle  (“akon,”  Kelimxii.  2,  xxiii.  5)  of  wicker¬ 
work  in  which  to  keep  the  fish.  Lewysolm’s  state¬ 
ment  (l.c.  p.  250)  that  ponds  were  drained  for  their  fish 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  passage  quoted  (M.  Iy.  11a). 

Bibliography  :  Nowack,  Lchrhueh  des  HchriUnrhcn  Archu- 
olotjie ;  Benzinerer,  Hehriiixche  Arch  doing ic :  Lewysolin. 
Die  Zoologic  (les  Talmud*;  Tristram,  Natural  Hint,  of 
the  Bihlc. 

E.  G.  If. 

FISHBERG-,  MAURICE  :  American  physi¬ 
cian  ;  anthropologist;  born  Aug.  16,  1872,  at  Kame- 
netz,  Podolsk,  Russia;  educated  at  the  public  school 
of  his  native  town.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1889,  and,  arriving  in  New  York,  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  there.  He  received  his 
degree  from  New  York  University  in  1897.  Fish- 
berg  has  been  associated  with  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
New  York,  and  is  medical  examiner  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  that  city.  He  has  made  a  spe¬ 


cial  study  of  the  anthropology  and  pathologyof  the 
Jews,  and  is  the  author  of  “  Comparative  Pathology 
of  the  Jews,”  1890;  “Health  and  Sanitation  of  the 
Immigrant  Jewish  Population  of  New  York  City 
“Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Jews,”  1902-03,  and 
has  contributed  various  papers  on  general  subjects 
to  the  periodical  press.  F.  II.  V. 

FIUME  :  Hungarian  free  city  and  Adriatic  sea¬ 
port,  with  a  Jewish  population  in  1901  of  about 
2,000.  That  there  were  Jews  at  Fiume  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  is  indicated  by  the  existence  there  of  a 
Jewish  tombstone  dated  1746  and  a  scroll  of  the  Law 
dated  1789.  They  were  mostly  Sephardim  who  had 
emigrated  from  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant,  especially 
from  Ragusa  and  Spalato.  Down  to  1835  their  min- 
hag  was  that  used  at  Spalato,  and  their  prayer-book 
was  that  of  David  Pardo,  rabbi  at  Spalato.  In 
1835  Italian,  Greek,  German,  and  Bohemian  Jews 
settled  in  the  cit\r  and  introduced  the  minhag  “Ita- 
liani.  ”  The  records  of  the  community  were  regularly 
kept  as  early  as  1824,  but  down  to  1840  only  Judrco- 
Spanish  and  Italian  names  are  found  therein.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  1844  German  names  appear,  and  later 
Hungarian  names  are  met  with. 

The  community  grew  considerably  after  1879, 
when  the  harbor  improvements  were  begun  and 
trade  commenced  to  increase  rapidly.  The  com¬ 
munity  numbers  now  about  2,000  souls.  Its  institu¬ 
tions  include  a  liebra  kaddisha  (1885),  a  society 
of  Jewish  women,  and  a  society  for  clothing  poor 
school-children.  The  community  owns  an  old  and 
a  new  cemetery,  and  the  liebra  kaddisha  also  owns 
a  cemetery.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  temple  was 
laid  in  1902.  There  are  more  than  300  Jewish  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  instruction  being 
carried  on  in  Hungarian,  Italian,  German,  and  Croa¬ 
tian.  Sermons  are  delivered  in  Hungarian,  German, 
and  Italian.  Of  its  rabbis  are  known:  Mayer  Ran- 
degger;  Solomon  Raphael  Mondolfo  (d.  1872);  and 
Adolf  Gerloczi  (Goldstein),  who  lias  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  since  1882. 

d.  A.  Bu. 

FIVE  SCROLLS.  See  Megillot,  The  Five. 

FIXTURES  :  Things  fastened  to  the  ground, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Doubt  may  arise  with  regard 
to  them,  whether  or  not  they  become  in  law  part  of 
the  land.  This  may  be  a  question  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  between  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  land.  It  can  not,  in  Jewish  law, 
arise,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  between  the  heirs 
of  his  land  and  those  succeeding  to  his  movables,  as 
the  same  law  of  descent  applies  to  both. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  wri¬ 
tings  that  convey  a  house  or  other  landed  property 
and  concerning  what  passes  as  part  of  such  house  or 
property  and  what  does  not,  see  Sale.  In  An¬ 
glo-American  law  the  important  question  as  to  fix¬ 
tures  arising  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  what 
buildings,  fences,  machinery,  etc.,  placed  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  the  land  during  his  tenancy,  become  part  of 
the  freehold,  and  thus  the  landlord's  property;  and 
what,  as  personalty,  may  be  removed  by  tfie  tenant. 
This  question  could  not  often  arise  in  Jewish  law, 
as,  under  the  customs  recognized  by  it,  the  tenant 
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was  not  expected  to  make,  and  seldom  did  make, 
an}r  substantial  improvements  or  even  repairs,  either 
in  house  or  in  farming  property.  Of  the  tenant 
of  a  dwelling-house  nothing  was  expected  save  the 
placing  of  a  railing  about  the  roof;  the  putting  of 
the  inscribed  strips  (“  mezuzot  ”)  on  the  door-posts ; 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  ladder  to  the  roof  if  he 
wished  one.  These  things  lie  could  take  with  him 
when  he  left  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  814, 
based  on  a  baraita  to  B.  M.  101b).  On  a  farm  rented 
either  for  a  fixed  rent  or  on  shares,  the  landlord  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  fencing  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  820).  Hence 
there  was  very  little  room  for  dispute  over  tenants' 
fixtures;  and  the  codes  are  silent  about  them, 
s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

FLACCUS  :  Governor  of  Egypt ;  enemy  and  per¬ 
secutor  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  for  which  reason 
Philo,  in  42  c.e.,  directed  a  special  work  (“In  Flac- 
cum”)  against  him.  Philo  only  once  (§  1)  gives 
the  full  name,  toMtacog  ’A ovu/aog.  This  is  copied 
by  Eusebius  (“Chron.”  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  150)  and 
Syncellus  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  026;  in  i.  615  the  name  is 
corrupted  to  <Ei o,kkoq  ’A av'Aatog).  The  full  name, 
‘‘Aldus  Avilius  Flaccus,77  is  found  on  an  inscription 
from  Tcntyra  in  Egypt  (“C.  I.  G,”  No,  4716);  it  is 
found  also  on  a  papyrus  fragment  containing  a  de¬ 
cree  of  Flaccus,  though  some  scholars  read  “  Lucius  ” 
instead  of  “  Aulus.  ”  Flaccus  grew  up  with  the  sons 
of  Augustus’  daughter,  and  was  in  later  years  a 
friend  of  Tiberius,  under  whom  he  was  for  five  years 
prefect  of  Egypt.  Philo  himself  says  (§8)  that  lie 
tilled  his  office  peacefully  and  uprightly,  surpassing 
all  his  predecessors.  He  remained  in  office  under 
Caligula  not  for  one  year,  as  Pliilo  says,  but  for  one 
and  a  half  years.  Tiberius  died  in  37 ;  but  Macro, 
whom  Caligula  forced  to  commit  suicide,  died  in  38 
(Philo,  “  Legatio  ad  Caium,  ”  §§  6-8 ;  Dion  Cassius, lix. 
10;  Suetonius,  “Caligula,” §26);  while  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  took  place  in  the  fall  of  38.  It  was  only 
after  this  event  that  Flaccus  was  suddenly  recalled. 

Regarding  the  persecutions  see  Alexandria.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  Flaccus  had  previously 
shown  his  ill  will  toward  the  Jews  by  keeping  back 
the  deed  of  homage  which  they  had  addressed  to 
Caligula  (“In  Flaccuni,”  §  12).  Ilis  animus  against 
them  was  manifest  also  during  the  persecutions  that 
took  place  at  the  time  of  mourning  for  Drusilla. 
Flaccus  was  recalled  and  banished  to  the  island  of 
Andros,  where  he  was  soon  after  executed,  in  39 
c.e.  (ib.  §§  12-21). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Resell.  4th  ed.,  iii.331;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i.  17 ;  Sehiiref,  Gesch .  3d 
ed.,  i.  493 ;  Nicole,  sLvilius  Flaccus ,  Pr&fct  d'Egypte ,  ct 
Philon  (V Alexandria  in  Revue  de  Philologic,  xxii.  18-27 ; 
Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani ,  i.  190. 
o.  S.  Kr. 

FLACCUS,  L.  POMPONIUS:  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Syria  (32-35  V) ;  no  particulars  concerning 
his  life  are  known.  When  Agrippa  (afterward  King 
Agrippal.),  while  poor  and  suffering,  was  insulted 
by  his  brother-in-law  Herod  Antipas,  he  applied  to 
Flaccus,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at 
Rome. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  319;  Schurer,  Gcsch. 
3cl  ed.,  i.  551 ;  Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani ,  iii.  70. 

u.  S.  Ku. 


FLACCUS,  L.  VALERIUS:  Proconsul  of 
Asia  Minor  in  62-61  B.c.  He  is  notorious  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  for  having  seized  for  the  public 
treasury  the  Temple  money  intended  for  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  thus,  at  Apamea,  nearly  100  pounds  of  gold 
through  the  Roman  knight  Sextus  C&sius;  at  Lao- 
dicea,  more  than  20  pounds  through  L.  Peducaeus; 
at  Adramyttium,  an  unknown  sum  through  the 
legate  Cnseus  Domitius;  at  Pergamon,  a  small  sum, 
as  probably  not  many  Jews  were  living  there  at  that 
time.  Accused  of  extortion  during  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice,  Flaccus  was  defended  by  Cicero  (59),  himself 
opposed  to  the  Jews.  Cicero  justified  Flaccus  in 
reference  to  the  Temple  money  by  using  a  clever 
oratorical  device  to  show  that  his  edict,  to  the  effect 
that  no  money  should  be  sent  out  of  Asia,  was  a  lav/ 
general  in  its  application,  and  that  the  subordinates 
of  Flaccus,  who  were  all  men  of  good  repute,  had 
proceeded  openly  and  not  in  secret  (Cicero,  “  Pro 
Flacco,”  §  28).  The  outcome  of  the  suit  is  not 
known.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Flaccus 
was  punished. 

Bibliography  :  Griitz,  Gesch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  1 66 ;  Vogelstein  and 
Jlieger,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Ron i,  i.  8 ;  Schurer,  Gcsch.  3d 
ed.,  iii.  10,  70. 

g.  S.  Kr. 

FLAG :  A  standard  or  banner  having  a  certain 
color,  emblem,  and  sometimes  an  inscription,  and 
carried  before  a  marching  army  to  distinguish  its 
nationality.  Flags  are  of  ancient  origin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible,  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
Israelites  had  its  special  banner. 

The  Midrash  (Num.  R.  ii.)  on  the  passage  “Every 
man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house  ” 
(Num.  ii.  2),  explains  that  the  emblems  and  colors 
corresponded  to  the  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
the  breastplate  worn  by  the  high  priest,  as  follows; 


Tribe. 

Repre¬ 
sentative  1 
Stone.* 

Color  of  Banner. 

Emblem. 

Reuben . 

Sardius  .... 

Red  . 

Mandrake. 

Simeon . i 

Topaz . 

Green . 

City  of  Sche- 
chem. 

Levi . 

Carbuncle .. 

Tricolor  of  white, 
black,  and  red. 

U  r  i m  and 
Thuminim. 

Judah . 

Emerald . . . 

Sky-blue . 

Lion. 

Issachar . 

Sapphire . . . 

Black . 

Sun  and  moon. 

Zebulun . 

Diamond ... 

White . 

Ship. 

Dan . 

Ligure . 

Blue . j  . 

Snake. 

Gad . 

A  sate . 

Gray . 

Camp. 

Naphtali, . 

Amethyst.. . 

Wine-color . 

Hind. 

Asher . 

Beryl . 

Pearl-color . 

Female  figure 
and  olive-tree. 

1  Ephraim... . 

Onyx . 

Jet-black . 

!  Bullock. 

pi  |  Unicorn. 

SI 

Beniamin . 

Jasper . 

The  above  colors 
combined . 

Wolf. 

The  Targum  Yeruslialmi  says  that  the  flag  of 
Judah  bore,  over  a  roaring  lion,  the  inscription 
“  Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  he  scattered ; 
and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee  77  (Num. 
x.  35).  A  legend  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  name 
“  Maccabee  ”  to  the  phrase  «  TIED  'D  (abbre- 

*  Regarding  tlie  order  of  the  stones  in  the  ephod,  see  Epiiod. 
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via  ted  Who  is  like  thee  among  the  mighties, 

O  Lord ”),  written  on  the  banner  of  the  Hasmoueaus. 

In  the  synagogue  at  the  Festival  of  the  Rejoicing 
of  the  Law  it  is  customary  for  children  to  cany  in 
the  procession  together  with  the  holy  Scrolls  flags 
of  various  designs. 

The  Zionists  have  adopted  a  flag  made  up  of  a 
white  ground  with  a  blue  horizontal  stripe  on  each 
side,  and  the  shield  of  David  in  the  center  in  blue. 

a.  J.  D.  E. 

FLAGELLANTS.  See  Ferrer,  Vicente. 

FLAGELLATION.  See  Stripes. 

FLAMBEAU,  LE.  See  Periodicals. 

FLATAU,  THEODOR  SIMON  :  German  phy¬ 
sician  ;  born  at  Lyck,  province  of  East  Prussia,  June 
4,  I860.  He  received  his  education  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  his  native  town,  at  the  Grauen  Kloster 
in  Berlin,  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine 
at  Berlin  in  1883.  In  the  same  year  he  established 
himself  as  physician  in  that  city,  where  he  now 
(1903)  practises,  making  a  specialty  of  the  treatment 
of  ear-  and  nose-diseases.  He  is  teacher  of  the 
physiology  of  the  voice  and  the  theory  of  singing  at 
the  royal  academical  high  school  for  music,  and 
holds  similar  offices  in  connection  with  the  courses 
for  teachers  offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  with  the  advanced  courses  for  army  physicians 

^■i's-en  ii-c  the  Kaiser  AVilhelms  Akademie. 

Fla  tan  is  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on 
laryngology,  among  which  are:  “Die  Laryngo- 
skopie  und  Rliinoskopie  mit  Einschluss  der  Allge- 
meinen  Diagnostik  und  Therapie,”  Berlin,  1890; 
“  Die  Nasen-,  Rachen-  und  Kehlkopfkrankheiten,  ” 
Leipsic,  1894;  “Die  Bauchrednerkunst ”  (with  II. 
Gutzmann),  ib.  1894;  “Die  Spracligebrechen  des 
Jugendliclien  Alters,”  Halle,  1896;  “Die  Anwen- 
dung  des  Rontgensclien  Verfahrens  in  der  Rhino- 
laryngologie,”  Vienna,  1899;  “Prophylaxe  der 
Hals-  und  Nasenkrankheiten,”  Munich,  1900;  and 
“Intonationsstorungen  und  Stinunverlust, ”  Berlin, 
1902. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biographisclies  Lex  ikon  y  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FLATTERY  (Hebr.  “helek,”  “helkah”;  lit. 

“  smoothness  ”  ;  Neo-Hebr.  “  hanufali  ”) :  Insincere, 
obsequious,  or  venal  praise.  Flattery  is  condemned 
by  Jewish  moralists  as  an  offense  against  sincerity 
(Ps.  xii.  3).  It  spreads  a  net  for  man,  and  may  work 
his  ruin  (Prov.  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  5;  compare  ii.  16,  vi. 
24,  vii.  21).  “He  is  more  blessed  that  rebuketli  a 
man  than  he  that  flat.tereth  with  his  tongue  ”  (Prov. 
xxviii.  23,  Ilebr.).  Evil-doers  command  their  seers 
to  speak  flatteries  and  prophesy  deceits  (Isa.  xxx.  10; 
Ezek.  xiii.  10,  16;  Jer.  xxiii.  17);  true  prophets  do 
not  smoothen  their  words  in  reproving  the  people 
for  their  sins  (Jer.  xxiii.  22). 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Rabbis  praise  truthfulness 
of  speech  and  frank  reproof,  and  condemn  the  insin¬ 
cerity  of  flattery  (Shab.  104a,  119b;  Tamid  28a;  B. 
M.  49a).  “Flattery  causes  degeneracy,”  said  R. 
Simeon  b.  Halafta.  “The  flatterer  brings  wrath 
into  the  world;  his  prayer  is  not  heard;  he  is  ac¬ 
cursed  and  is  doomed  to  Gehinnom,”  said  R.  Eleazar. 


I  “Despicable  is  the  congregation  which  flatters.” 
1  “When  Israel  flattered  Agrippa,  it  deserved  anni¬ 
hilation,”  said  R.  Nathan.  “Upon  flatterers  the 
Sliekiuali  doth  not  rest  ”  (Sotali  41b,  42a).  It  is 
reprehensible  to  flatter  the  great  (Ket.  63b,  84b). 
“  Hate  him  who  lauds  thee  so  that  thy  wisdom  be 
not  lessened  ”  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  ix.).  “  A  man  should 
not  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  flattery  ”  (Mai- 
monides,  “Yad,”  De‘ot,  ii.  6). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Rabbis  frequently  con¬ 
demn  flattery  in  their  moral  treatises  and  ethical 
wills.  R.  Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms  (d.  1238)  said: 
“Mislead  no  one  by  flattery  or  untruth”  (Zunz,  “Z. 
G.”  p.  134).  “Flatter  not  even  relatives  or  children 
when  they  are  not  doing  right.  Especially  should 
the  head  of  a  congregation,  the  judge,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  charity,  be  a  candid  man  who  would  never 
flatter  from  personal  interest.  Most  blameworthy 
is  that  flattery  which  aims  at  tempting  another  to 
wrong-doing  ”  (ib.  p.  155).  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (d.  1327) 
said  in  his  testament :  “  Flatter  not  }-our  companion, 
and  speak  no  untruthful  word  to  him ;  be  sincere 
with  every  one,  also  with  those  who  are  non-Jews  ” 
(ib.  p.  148).  Frequently  testators  request  that  no 
eulogy  (“liesped  ”)  be  delivered  over  their  remains, 
lest  the  preachers  incur  the  guilt  of  falsehood  and 
flattery  (“J.  Q.  R.”  iii.  469;  Liebmann  Adler’s  “Last 
Will,”  in  “History  of  Kehillath  Anslie  Ma'arabh,” 
xlppendix  iv.,  Chicago,  1897). 

K.  J.  STO. 

A  V  I A  X>OMXTIT,T.  A  :  Convert  -fco  Judaism 

and  martyr  at  Rome.  An  early  branch  of  the  im¬ 
perial  Flavian  house  was  at  one  time  inclined  toward 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Even  Titus  Flavius 
Sabinus,  Vespasian’s  elder  brother,  led  during  his 
last  years  a  life  that  may  be  called  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian.  One  of  his  four  children,  Titus  Flavius 
Clemens,  later  consul  and  martyr,  married  Flavia 
Domitilla,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  his  uncle, 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  therefore  a  cousin  of 
Titus  and  Domitian.  Clemens’  two  children,  called 
Vespasian  and  Domitian,  were  educated  by  the 
famous  Quintilian  (“Ihstitutio  Oratoria,”  iv.  1,  §  2), 
and  were  secretly  destined  as  successors  to  Domitian 
(Suetonius,  “ Domitian,”  §  15).  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  disturbed  when  it  became  known  that 
both  Clemens  and  Domitilla  leaned  toward  the  de¬ 
spised  “  Oriental  superstition.”  Dion  Cassius  relates 
that  Domitian  had  many  persons  executed,  including 
the  consul  Flavius  Clemens  and  his  wife,  Flavia 
Domitilla,  although  both  were  his  own  relations. 
He  adds :  “  Both  had  been  accused  of  atheism  [ddto- 
77/c],  a  charge  under  which  many  who  had  followed 
Jewish  customs  and  laws  were  executed,  while  many 
others  were  deprived  of  their  property;  Domitilla, 
however,  was  only  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria”  (“Hist.”  Ixvii.  13).  Clemens  and  Domitilla 
may  be  regarded  as  converts  to  Judaism. 

The  incident  is  alluded  to  in  rabbinical  writings. 
An  eminent  senator,  a  son  of  Titus’  sister,  and  hence 
Domitian ’s  nephew,  is  said  to  have  adopted  J udaism  ; 
even  traces  of  the  name  “Clemens”  are  visible  in 
the  account  (Git.  56b).  The  tradition  is  again  men¬ 
tioned  in  ‘Ab.  Zarah  10b,  but  with  the  allegorical 
name  “Keti‘a  b.  Shalom”  QptDp  =  “circumcised,” 
"0  =  “ son  of  the  world  to  come”);  reference 
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is  probably  made  to  the  same  pious  senator  who 
averted  a  misfortune  which  threatened  the  Jews  at 
Rome  (Deut.  It.  xi.).  It  is  curious  that  the  Domitilla 
chapel  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  is  arranged  on  a 
Jewish  pattern  (N.  Muller,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  “Real- 
Encyc.  ”  3d  ed. ,  x.  863).  Clemens  and  Domitilla,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  (“Hist.  Eccl.” 
iii.  18),  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  Chris¬ 
tians.  3  But  he  mentions  only  the  conversion  of  Dom¬ 
itilla,  saying  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Clemens’ 
sister,  and  that  she  was  deported  to  the  island  of 
Pontia  (compare  also  his  “  Chronicle,  ”  year  9S);  Eu¬ 
sebius  must  refer  to  some  other  Fla  via  Domitilla. 


Bibliography  :  Grafcz,  Die  Jlldischen  Proselyten  im  Ri)mer- 
rcichc,  pp.  28  et  seq.;  idem,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  403 ;  Lebrecht, 
in  Geiger’s  Jild.  Zeit.  xi.  273;  Berliner,  Gesch.  dev  Judenxn 
Rom,  P-  39 ;  Kraus,  Roma  Sotterranea ,  p.  41,  Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau,  1873 ;  Reinack,  Fnntes  Rerum  J udaicarum,  i.  19o ; 
Prosopographia  Imperii  Romani ,  ii.  81. 

G  S.  Kr. 

FLA  VIA  NEAPOLIS.  See  Shechem. 


FLAVIUS  CLEMEN'S.  See  Flavia  Domi- 


191).  He  furthermore  translated  into  Latin  Maimon- 
ides’  epistle  on  resurrection,  Levi  hen  Gershon’s 
commentary  on  the  Bong  of  Solomon,  and  Judah’s 
“  Ma’amar  ha-Hawayah  ha-Hekkeshiyyah, 77  or  “  Ser- 
mo  de  Generatione  Syllogismorum  Simplicium  et 
Compositorum  in  Omni  Figura.77  He  seems  not 
to  have  known  that  the  last-named  work  was 
really  written  in  Latin  by  jEgidius,  and  that  Judah, 
was  only  the  translator  of  it.  Flavius  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “De  Tropis  Ilebraicis, 77  an  original  work 
in  Latin  on  Hebrew  accents,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Sebastian  Munster  and  Imbonatus. 

Some  scholars  think,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  Flavius  is  identical  with  the  cabalist  Johanan 
Aleman  ben  Isaac,  a  contemporary  and  associate  of 
Johannes  Pico  de  Mirandola. 


Bibliography:  Dukas,  Rccherches ,  pp.  4%  69,  /2;  Joseph 
Perles,  in  R.  E.  J .  xii.  249;  idem,  Beitrage ,  pp.  1/8-196; 
Briill’s  Jahrb.  iii.  196;  Salfeld,  Dos  Hohelied,g. 11/ ;  Stem- 
schneider,  in  Monatsschrift ,  1898,  p.  262 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers. 
p,  492;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom , 
ii.  75.  ^  _ 
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TILL  A. 

FLAVIUS  EBORENSIS  or  DIDACCO 
PYRRHO :  Poet ;  born  at  Evora,  Portugal,  April 
4,  1517;  died  at  Ragusa,  Sicily,  1607.  He  belonged 
to  the  Adumim,  an  old  Spanish  family,  the  greater 
part  of  which  settled  in  Italy  and  assumed  the 
name  “De  Rossi.77  His  parents,  in  order  to  avoid 
persecution,  pretended  to  adopt  Christianity ;  but 
they  inculcated  in  their  son  a  love  of  Judaism,  and 
recommended  liina,  wiien  lie  was  scarcely  seven  teen 
years  Old,  to  leave  Ills  native  country  for  a  land 

where  he  could  openly  profess  his  faith.  In  1536 
Flavius  went  to  Flanders,  then  to  Switzerland,  and 
in  1552  settled  at  Ancona. 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets 
of  his  time,  and  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
poetical  works,  several  of  which  were  published. 
These  include :  “  Excerpta  ex  Flavii  Jacobi  Eborensis 
Carminibus  ad  Historiam  Sacram  Racliusmam  Ali- 
quo  Modo  Facientibus 77 ;  “  Jacobi  Flavii  Eborensis 
seu  Didaci  Pirrlii  Lusitani  Elegiarum  Libri  Tres  ad 
Dominicum  Slatorichium, 77  \  enice,  1596 ;  “  Elegia  in 
Obitum  P.  Marci  Vetranii,77  in  the  collection  “Vitae 
et  Carmina  Nonnullorum  Illustrium  Civium  Racusi- 
norum,”  ib.  1593;  “  Cato  Minor, 77  ib.  1592;  ‘  De  Ex- 
ilio  Suo,”  Castelnuovo,  15S3;  “Carmina  Selecta,” 
Cracow’,  1582. 


Bibliography:  Cherso,  Della  Vita  e  degh  Scntti  di  Didacco 
]>yrrho ;  Mortara  and  Grunwald,  in  Jiidisches  Centralblatt, 
ii.’  74;  M.  Lattes,  Notizie  c  Documenti  dv  Letteratura  e 
Storia  Giudaicc ,  pp.  32  et  seq.;  Leone  Luzzatto.  in  Corrieie 
Israclitico ,  xv.  12,  131 ;  Griinwald  and  Casnacick,  Didacco 
Pyrrho,  auch  Flavius  Eborensis  Genannt ,  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  1883. 

«  I.  Br. 


FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS.  See  Josephus  Fla¬ 


vius. 

FLAVIUS  (RAIMUNDUS)  MITHRIDA- 

TES:  Italian  scholar;  flourished  at  Rome  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Jewish 
name  is  unknown.  About  1486  he  lived  at  Fratta, 
near  Ferrara,  in  the  house  of  Count  Johannes  Pico 
de  Mirandola,  whom  he  instructed  in  Aramaic. 

Flavius  was  charged  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  with  the 
translation  into  Latin  of  some  cabalistic  works 
(thirty-eight  fragments  in  Vatican  MSS.  Nos.  189- 


FLAX  (Hebr.  “pishtah”):  The  principal  species 
of  the  natural  order  Linacece,  which  includes  more 
than  fifty  other  species.  The  culture  of  flax  in 
Palestine  preceded  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
the  Hebrews  (Joshua  ii.  6). 

Some  of  the  processes  in  its  preparation  for  man¬ 
ufacture  into  cloth  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  After 
being  pulled,  the  stalks  of  flax  were  spread  out  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  left  to  dry  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  (&5.);  they  weie  then 

peeleU  and  their  flt>ers  separates,  and  sorted,  an  oper¬ 
ation  implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  pish¬ 
tah77;  finally,  the  fibers  were  hackled  or  combed 
and  made  ready  to  be  woven  into  cloth  (ib.  xix.  9). 

The  flax  or  linen  thread  called  “  bad 77 — probably 
the  best  variety,  white,  fine,  and  strong,  was  used  in 
making  the  vestments  of  the  priests  and  other  rich 
clothing  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ;  I  Sam.  ii.  18).  The  plural 
“baddim”  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3)  designates  “linen  gar¬ 
ments, 77  especially  the  garments  of  the  priests 
(comp.  Lev.  xvi.  4).  The  angels  themselves  are 
described  as  being  clothed  in  linen  garments  (Ezek. 
ix.  2;  Dan.  x.  5). 

The  commoner  kinds  of  linen  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles,  such  as  cords  (Ezek. 
xl.  3),  lamp-wicks  (Isa.  xlii.  3;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  20), 
etc.  Linen  used  for  clothing  could  not  lawfully  be 
mixed  with  wool,  “Thou  slialt  not  weai  a  mingled 
stuff,  wool  and  linen  together77  (Deut.  xxii.  11). 
The  flax  industry  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Hebrews ;  for  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  virtuous  woman  is  that  “she  seeketh 
wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands”  (Prov.  xxxi.  13). 


Bibliography  :  P.  Bourdais,  La  Flore  de  la  Bible ,  Paris,  1879 ; 
H.  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  London, 
1889;  I.  Low,  Aramiiische  Pflanzcnnamcn ;  Post,  Flora  of 
Syria,' Palestine,  and  Sinai. 
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FLEA.  See  Insects. 


FLECK,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  FERDI¬ 
NAND :  German  actor ;  born  at  Breslau  1757 ;  died 
in  Berlin  Dec.  20, 1801.  He  made  his  debut  in  1777, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until  1779,  when  he 
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went  to  Hamburg.  After  a  stay  of  four  years  in 
that  city  he  went  to  Berlin. 

Fleck  was  one  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  time; 
and  so  highly  esteemed  was  he  that  on  his  death 
Abramson  was  commissioned  to  strike  a  commemo¬ 
rative  medallion  bearing  the  inscription,  “Gross  als 
Kunstler;  bieder  als  Mcnsch.”  His  best  roles  were 
Wallenstein,  Gotz,  Karl  Moor ,  Otto  von  Wittelsbach, 
Essex t  and  Tancred. 

Bibliography  :  Mon  it  cur  ties  Dates ,  p.  81 :  Fliiegen,  Blilincn- 

Lcxikon ,  pp.  85-80 ;  G.  Karpeles,  Gesch.  derJii'd.  Lit.  Index. 

s-  E.  ]\Is. 

ELECKELES :  One  of  the  oldest  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Prague;  probably  “Falkeles”  originally, 
from  “Falk,”  a  common  name  among  Jews  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  name 
occurs  with  various  spellings  (as  “  Felkeles  ”  and 
“Falkenes”)  on  old  tombstones  in  the  Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Prague  (see  Hock,  “Die  Familien  Progs,” 
1892,  s.v.  “Presburg”).  The  only  known  attempt 
to  construct  a  family  tree  was  made  by  R.  Eleazar 
Fleckeles,  who  traced  his  ancestors  to  the  ninth  gen¬ 
eration  as  follows:  Eleazar  (1723-98)  b.  David  b. 
Wolf  b.  Shalom  b.  Selig  b.  David  b.  Wolf 
(d.  1672)  b.  David  b.  Wolf.  The  last-named 
was  a  son-in-law  of  David  Cans,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Heller  in  Tosafot  Yom-Tob  on  Kilayim  3,  Mislmah 
1.  From  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Hock  it 
seems  that  Wolf  was  the  son  of  David  b.  Judah,  who 
died  in  1602,  and  who  had  another  son,  Ilirsch 
(d.  1005),  and  a  daughter,  Pessel  (d.  1636).  The  Flcck- 
eles  family  was  connected  by  marriage  with  that  of 
R.  Low  of  Prague  and  that  of  R.  Heschel  of  Cracow, 
as  well  as  with  other  prominent  families.  Eleazar 
Fleckeles’  daughter  was  married  to  R.  Isaac  Spitz 
of  Bunzlau.  Leopold  Fleckeles,  plijrsician  and  writer 
(in  German)  on  medical  subjects,  was  bom  in  Vienna 
1802,  and  died  in  Carlsbad  1879. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Maggid ,  x.  197  ctscq.  (biography  of  Elea¬ 
zar  Fleckeles  by  his  grandson  Yom-Tob  Spitz);  Kaufmaim,  Der 
Stammbaum  dcs  R.  Elasar  Fleckeles ,  in  Monatsschrift 
xxxvii. diSctscq.  ‘  ’ 

IT-  P.  Wr. 

FLECKELES,  ELEAZAR  BEN  DAVID: 

Austrian  rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Prague  Aug.  26, 
1754;  died  there  April  27,  1826.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Moses  Cohen  Rofe,  Mei'r  Fiscliels,  and  Ezekiel 
Landau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became  rabbi 
of  Kojetein,  a  small  town  in" Moravia.  In  1780  he 
was  appointed  dayyan  in  his  native  city.  Later  he 
accepted  the  office  of  rabbi  of  the  bet  ha-midrash 
founded  by  Joachim  Popper  and  Israel  Frankel. 
Fleckeles  was  renowned  for  his  scholarship  and  ora¬ 
torical  gifts,  and  for  his  skill  in  worldly  affairs.  He 
twice  had  audience  with  Emperor  Francis  I. 

Fleckeles  wrote:  “‘Olat  Hodesh,”in  four  parts, 
containing  sermons,  a  criticism  of  Mendelssohn’s 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  an  address  di¬ 
rected  against  the  followers  of  the  pseudo-Messiah 
Shabbethai  Zcbi,  Prague,  1785-1800;  “Teshubah 
me-Ahabah,”  responsa,  in  three  parts  (the  respon- 
sum  concerning  Eleazar  ha-Kalir  is  often  quoted  by 
writers  on  Jewish  hymnology),  Prague,  1800-21 ;  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Joachim  Edler  von  Popper,  ib.  1795;  “Melcket 
ha-Kodesh,”  two  funeral  sermons  and  two  essays 


on  the  holy  names  of  the  Lord  which  occur  in  the 
Scriptures;  “Nefesh  Dawid  we  Nefesh  Hayyah,” 
delivered  bjr  the  author 
on  the  death  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  ib.  1812;  “Ma'ase 
de-Rabbi  Eliczer,  ”  a 
commentary  on  the 
Ilaggadali  of  Passover, 
ib.  1S12;  “Mebasser 
Tob,”  two  sermons  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
victory  of  the  Austrian 
army  at  Naples  in  1821, 
ib.  1821;  “Hazon  la- 
Mohd,”  a  part  of  his 
“Sefer  lia-Doresh,”  ib. 

1824;  “  IMille  dc-Abot,  ” 
a  commentary  on  Pirke 
Abot ;  “  Mille  de-Oraita,  ”  sermons.  Many  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  translated  into  German  by  J.  Jeitteles, 
Marcus  Fisher,  and  Isaac  Spitz. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  BWl.  Jud.  i.  283-284;  Fuenn,  Kenesct 


Eleazar  Fleckeles. 


maun  Gcdenkhuch ,  p.  500. 
s.  s 


N.  T.  L. 


FLEISCHER,  MAX  :  Austrian  architect ;  born 
in  Prossnitz,  Moravia,  March  29, 1841.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  polytechnic  high  school  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  he  entered  the  Vienna  academy  of  hue  arts, 
where  he  studied  under  the  architects  Van  der  Null, 
Sfcorck,  Roesner,  and  Friedrich  von  Schmidt.  For  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  building  of  the  new  Vienna 
town  hall,  he  received  from  the  emperor  the  golden 
cross  of  merit  with  the  crown,  and  from  the  common 
council  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  his  bust  was 
placed  upon  the  keystone  of  the  entrance  to  the  town 
hall.  After  acquiring  a  competence  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  designing  synagogues  and  tombs.  He 
planned  the  synagogues  in  the  eighth  and  nineteenth 
districts  in  Vienna,  also  those  in  Budweis,  Ivrems, 
Pi) gram,  etc. ;  while  others  (e.g.,  those  in  Nikolsburg 
and  Lundenburg)  were  rebuilt  under  his  direction. 
The  tombs  of  Wilhelm,  Ritter  von  Gutmann,  Salo¬ 
mon  Sulzer,  Adolf  Jellinek,  Adolf  Fischhof,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  at  the  Central -Friedliof,  Vienna,  are  from  his  de¬ 
signs.  Fleischer  is  active  in  the  ail'airs  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Vienna,  of  whose  council  he  has  been  a 
member  since  1879.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and 
trustees  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Sammlung  und  Con- 
servierung  von  Kunst-  und  Historischen  Denkmii- 
lern  des  J udenthums. 

Bibliography  .-  Oestcrreichiseh c  Wochemclirift ,  Man'll  29, 
1901,  p.  221;  April  28,  1893,  pp.  320-321,  483.  *  ' 

s-  N.  D. 

FLEISCHL  VON  MARXOW,  ERNST  :  Aus¬ 
trian  physician  ;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  5,  1846;  died 
there  Oct.  22,  1891.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  graduating’ 
from  the  latter  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1870.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  prosector  at  the  ana¬ 
tomical  institute  of  Vienna  University  under  Roki- 
tansk\q  and  in  1S73  privat-docent  and  assistant  to 
the  chair  of  physiology.  In  1880  lie  was  appointed 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1887  was  elected  a  cor- 
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responding  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Vienna. 

Fleisclil  invented  several  physiological  instru¬ 
ments,  among  which  are  the  “  Kapillarelektrometer  ” 
and  the  “  Hamometer. ”  He  contributed  many  es¬ 
says  to  the  medical  journals,  and  was  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  works: 

“Ueber  den  Bau  dcr  Sogenannten  Schilddruse  des 
Frosclies,”  in  “Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserliclien 
Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften,”  1868;  “EineLiicke 
in  Kant's  Philosophic,”  Vienna,  1872;  “Unter- 
suchung  fiber  die  Gesetze  der  Nervenerregung,” 
seven  essays,  in  “  Sitzungsberi elite  der  Kaiserliclien 
Akademie  der  ‘Wissenscliaften,”  ib.  1875-80;  “Die 
Doppelte  Brecliung  des  Lichtes  in  Fliissigkeiten,”  ib. 
1884;  “Die  Deformation  der  Lichtwellenflache  im 
Magnetischen  Felde,  ”  ib.  1885.  He  also  translated 
0.  Maxwell’s  “Matter  and  Motion,”  Vienna,  1887. 
Ilis  “  Gesammte  Abliandlungen  ”  were  edited  by 
Exner,  Vienna,  1893. 

A  mural  portrait  of  Fleisclil  was  placed  in  the 
arcade  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1898. 
Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biog .  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  190L 

s.  F.  T.  FI. 

FLEISCHMANN,  JULIUS :  American  mer¬ 
chant  ;  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  born  at  River- 
side,  Ohio,  June  8,  1872.  Fleisclimann  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  Governor  McKinley  (later  President 
of  the  United  States),  and  also  of  the  staffs  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  Buslmell  and  Nash.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
Fleisclimann  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  for  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  was 
elected  April  2.  A  unique  feature  of  this  election 
was  that  the  candidates  of  both  of  the  principal 
parties  were  Jews.  Fleisclimann  was  reelected  by 
a  largely  increased  majority^  on  April  6, 1903. 

a.  D.  P. 

FLESCH,  ABRAHAM  :  Rabbi  in  Vienna  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to 
G.  Wolf,  he  is  identical  with  Abraham  Austerlitz. 
Flesch  is  the  author  of  a  eulogy  beginning  with 
the  words  “Arid  be-Silii,”  which  appeared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  “Minliat  Yizhak”  of  Isaac  b. 
Judah  Lob  Mentz  of  Nikolsburg  (Amsterdam,  1688). 

Bibliography:  Steinsclineider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1128;  Lands- 

luitli,  "Am  mud  c  Ha-Abodali ,  p.  10;  Zunz,  Liter aturgesch. 

p.  442 ;  Wolf,  JuG.cn  in  dcr  LcopoldstadL  1st  Addenda. 

s.  M.  K. 

FLESCH,  JOSEPH;  German  merchant;  born 
in  Rausnitz,  Moravia;  died  there  Dec.  17,  1839. 
Flesch  wrote  excellent  Hebrew,  was  a  collaborator 
of  the  “Bikkure  ha-Uttim,”  and  translated  into  He¬ 
brew’  several  of  the  writings  of  Pliilo,  notably 
“  Quis  Rerum  Divinarum  Ileres  Sit  ”  (under  the 
title  “Ha-Yoresk  Dibre  Elohim,”  Prague,  1S30)  and 
“  De  Vita Moysis ”  (under  the  title  “Hay ye Mosheli,” 
ib.  1838).  To  the  former  work  is  added  the  ora¬ 
tion  which  Joseph  delivered  at  his  father’s  funeral. 
The  list  of  Jewish  scientists  which  lie  compiled 
under  the  title  “  Resliimat  An  she  Mofet,”  and  which 
has  appeared  as  an  addition  to  M.  J.  Landau's 
work  on  Isaiah,  and  also  separately  (Prague,  1838), 
is  faulty  and  unreliable. 

His  father,  Abraham  Flesch  (born  Jan.  22, 
1755;  died  Jan.  24,  1828),  was  rabbi  in  Rausnitz, 
Moravia, 


Bibliography  :  Roest,  Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl.  pp.  374,  932;  Ap¬ 
pendix,  Nos.  G04,  1118,  1852 ;  Furst,  BUR.  Jud.  i.  284. 

J.  M.  K. 

FLESH  :  The  soft  portions  of  the  animal 

body,  internally  connected  with  the  skeleton  of 
bones  and  externally  enclosed  by  the  skin  (Gen.  ii. 
21;  Job  x.  11).  Flesh  is  an  article  of  food  (Dan.  vii. 
5),  generally  roasted  over  the  fire  or  boiled  (I  Sam. 
ii.  13,  15).  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  flesh  of 
birds  (Num.  xi.  33).  Otherwise,  the  Hebrew  has 
usually  the  word  (Ex.  xxi.  10;  Ps.  lxxviii. 
20,  27).  In  a  graphic  description  of  the  oppressive 
tactics  of  the  powerful,  Micali  charges  them  with 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  people,  preparing  it 

“as  flesh  for  the  caldron”  (Micali  iii.  2-3, 

Hebr.).  Eating  of  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  riotous,  gluttonous  disposition  (Prov. 
xxiii.  20).  A  familiar  but  terrible  menace  is  that 
one’s  flesh  shall  be  given  over  to  the  birds  to  eat 
(Gen.  xl.  19;  I  Bam.  xvii.  44;  Ezek.  xxxii.  5). 

In  an  enlarged  sense,  “  flesh  ”  assumes  the  meaning 
of  “body”  (Ex.  iv.  7;  Lev.  xiv.  9,  xix.  28:  II  Kings- 
vi.  30;  Zech.  xiv.  12)  or  of  parts  of  it  (Lev.  vi.  10; 
Ezek.  xliv.  7).  Employed  figuratively,  “  flesh,  ”  soft 
and  impressionable,  is  contrasted  with  “stone,”  hard 
and  unyielding  (“stony  heart”  as  against  “heart  of 
flesh”:  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26). 

As  the  corruptible  and  weak  part  of  the  body, 
“flesh”  expresses  weakness,  as  against  “spirit,” 
wiiicli  indicates  strength  (Isa,  xxxi.  3);  in  Job  vi.  12 
it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  “  brass.  ”  Thence  also 
its  use  as  designating  “  man  ”  (Jer.  xvii.  5 ;  Ps.  lxxviii. 
39),  especially  in  the  phrase  “all  flesh  ”  for  “all  man¬ 
kind”  (Gen.  vi.  12-13  f A. V.  “every  living  thing”], 
vi.  19,  vii.  21;  Num.  xvi.  22;  Job  xxxiv.  15;  Ps. 
lxv.  2,  cxxxvi.  25;  “All  flesh  is  grass,”  Isa.  xl.  6; 
“the  God  of  all  flesh,”  Jer.  xxxii.  27).  “Flesh,” 
therefore,  denotes  also  a  person ;  “  my  flesh  ”  = 
“I”  (Ps.  xvi.  9,  lxiii.  2);  one’s  whole  being  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  “my  heart  and  my  flesh  ”  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  3). 

The  original  meaning  of  “  flesli  ” — clan — under¬ 
lies  its  use  in  Adam’s  welcome  to  Eve  and  in  the 
designation  of  husband  and  wife  as  “one  flesh” 
(Gen.  ii.  23-25).  It  is  probable,  if  the  correct  read¬ 
ing  were  given  in  the  other  parts  of  the  passage,  that 
in  Job  xix.  26  “in  ni}r  flesh  ”  would  be  found  to  have 
this  meaning:  His  “  go’el  ”  (blood-avenger)  even  now 
liveth ;  from  his  own  clan  will  he  arise.  Not  to  “  with¬ 
hold  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ”  (Isa.  Iviii.  7)  ex¬ 
presses,  therefore,  the  obligation  to  help  one's  fellow" 
man.  In  Ecclesiastes  “  flesh  ”  carries  the  implication 
of  carnal  appetite,  as  the  sensual  part  of  man's  being 
(Eccl.  xii.  12),  a  use  very  general  in  the  Newr  Testa¬ 
ment.  “  Take  my  flesh  in  m}r  teeth  ”  (Job  xiii.  14)  is 
an  idiomatic  equivalent  for  running  dangerous  risks. 

The  w’ord  2'C>2  is  explained  by  the  Talmudists  as 
composed  of  the  initials  3  —  “  shame  ” ;  W  —  D 

=  niTHD  or  “corruption”  or  “Sheol”;  3  = 

non,  “worm”  (Sotah  5a),  an  opinion  which  reflects  a 
certain  theological  leaning  towrard  the  Pauline  view 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  (Rom.  viii.  1 ;  Col.  ii.  11). 
Judaism  knows  nothing  of  the  “mortification  of  the 
flesli  ”  (see  Abstinence  ;  Asceticism  ;  Body)  ;  the 
vow’s  of  castigation  are  called  “nidre  ‘innui  lia- 
nefesh,”  not  Hia-basar”  (Yer.  Ned.  xi.  42c).  The 
“mortifications ”  on  Yom  lia-Kippurim  consist  in 
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abstaining  from  eating  and  drinking,  washing, 
ointments,  shoes,  and  cohabitation  (Yoma  76a). 
“  Flesh  and  tish  ”  represents  substantial  food  as 
against  a  vegetable  diet  (Shab.  140b ;  compare  the 
English  expression  “neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  tisli,”  or 
the  German  “  weder  Fisch  noch  Fleisch  ”). 

E.  G.  II. 

FLEXNER,  SIMON  :  American  physician  and 
pathologist;  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  March 
25,  1803.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
universities  of  Strasburg  and  Prague.  Flexner  was 
formerly  assistant  professor  of  pathology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  is  now  (1903)  professor  of 
patholog3r  at  the  University  of  Penns\rl  vania.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  head  of  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  New  York. 
In  1900  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Medical  Commission  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  1901  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Plague  Commission.  Flexner  is  a  member  of  nu¬ 
merous  learned  societies,  among  them  being  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Physicians,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Bologna.  He  has  published  numer¬ 
ous  papers  on  medical  subjects,  principally  original 
researches  in  pathology  and  bacteriology. 
Bibliography  :  TF7io’s  Who  in  America ,  1902. 

A. 

FLISFEDER,  D.  I. :  Russian  physician  and 
scholar;  born  about  1850;  died  in  1885  at  Kishinev, 
where  he  had  settled  a  few  years  previously.  Flis- 
feder  was  best  known  for  his  writings  in  Russian  on 
the  Jewish  question.  When  only  twenty  years  old 
he  wrote  for  the  “Novorosiski  Telegraf”  (1870, 
p.  1)  an  article  on  the  Jews  of  Kiev  under  the  title 
“  Yevrei*  v  Kievye.”  Under  the  same  title  he  wrote 
also  for  the  “  Kievski  Telegraf  ”  (1872,  pp.  120-180) 
and  for  the  w  Kievlyanin  ”  (1880,  p.  206).  His  two  im¬ 
portant  works  on  the  Jewish  question  are  “Yevrei 
i  ikh  Uclienie  ob  Inovyertzakh,  ”  St.  Petersburg, 
1874,  an  essay  on  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning 
people  of  other  religions;  and  “Yevreiski  Vopros 
pred  Sudom  Istorii,”  ib.  1882,  which  bears  on  the 
Jewish  question. 

Bibliography  ;  Ha-Mcliz ,  1885,  col.  696. 

h.  r.  M.  Sel. 

FLOGGING.  See  Fines  and  Fokfeituue. 

FLOOD,  THE  (Hebr.  irQD;  LXX.  mTaKhvGjuog). 
— Biblical  Data  (Gen.  vi.  9-ix.  17) :  When  God  on 
account  of  man’s  wickedness  resolved  to  destroy  by 
a  flood  all  mankind  and  all  the  animal  world,  only 
Noah  and  his  family  and  two  (or  seven)  pairs  of 
every  living  species  were  excepted.  To  save  them 
Noah  was  bidden  by  God  to  build  a  huge  chest  or 
ark,  in  which  they  were  hidden  during  the  Flood. 
When  the  waters  abated  and  the  ark  rested  on  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  and 
doves,  and  when  the  second  dove  returned  with  an 
olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  while  the  third  dove  did  not 
return,  it  was  proof  that  the  ground  was  dry.  On 
leaving  the  ark,  Noah  built  an  altar  and  offered 
sacrifice,  which  God  accepted,  promising  to  curse 


the  earth  no  more.  He  blessed  Noah  and  made  a 
covenant  with  him  and  his  descendants,  signified  by 
the  rainbow.  In  later  literature  this  event  is  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20;  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  18;  liv.  9; 
Ps.  xxix.  10;  Job  xxii.  15  et  seq . 

e.  g.  ii.  W.  M.-A. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  When  Noah  was 

four  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  all  the  righteous 
sons  of  men  were  dead,  except  Methuselah  and 
Noah  himself.  At  God’s  command  they  both  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  would 
be  given  to  men  for  repentance;  if  in  that  time  they 
had  not  mended  their  evil  ways,  the  earth  would  be 
destroyed.  But  their  plea  was  in  vain;  even  while 
Noali  was  engaged  in  building  the  ark  the  wicked 
made  sport  of  him  and  his  work,  saying:  “If  the 
Flood  should  come,  it  could  not  harm  us.  We 
are  too  tall;  and,  moreover,  we  could  close  up  with 
our  feet  [which  were  of  monstrous  size]  the  springs 
from  below.”  (Being  descendants  of  the  “sons  of 
God,  ”  they  were  of  immense  stature ;  see  Fall  of 
Angels;  Giants).  In  fact,  they  resorted  to  these 
tactics;  but  God  heated  the  water,  and  their  feet 
and  the  flesh  of  their  bodies  were  scalded  (Pirke  R. 
El.  xxii,  end). 

According  to  another  version  (Midrash  lia-Gadol, 
ed.  Scliechter,  p.  145),  Noah  was  asked  what  kind  of 
flood  was  to  come  upon  the  wicked :  if  a  flood  of  fire, 
they  had  a  fire-animal,  ‘alitha,  the  name  of  which 
would  act  as  a  spell  against  fire ;  if  of  water,  they  had 
sheets  of  iron  wherewith  to  cover  the  earth  so  that 
no  water  could  come  through  from  below ;  but  in  case 
the  waters  descended  from  above,  they  had  another 
contrivance  by  which  to  escape  —  the  ‘“akob”  or 
“  ‘akosh  ”  (sponge;  Sanh.  108a,  b).  The  sins  of  the 
“men  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood  ”  (Sanh.  38b  et 
passim)  are  variously  given.  They  were  proud  and 
therefore  shameless,  parading  the  earth  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity  (Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,  xxxi.).  They 
were  licentious  and  lascivious  (Sanh, 

Causes  108;  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  pp.  142-146), 
of  Flood,  so  that  even  the  animals  followed 
their  example  (ib.  p.  153;  Tan.,  Noah, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  5).  They  were  robbers;  in  daytime 
they  marked  the  houses  of  the  rich  with  balsam,  to 
find  them  by  means  of  the  odor  in  the  dark  (Midrash 
ha-Gadol,  p.  142;  Gen.  R.  xxi.,  xxvii.).  They  de¬ 
nied  God  (Midrash  ha-Gadol,  pp.  144,  145).  A  re¬ 
spite  of  120  years  was  granted  that  Methuselah 
might  complete  his  allotted  life  (ib.  p.  144 ;  “  Sefer  ha- 
Yasliar,”  ii.);  after  his  death  seven  more  days  were 
allowed  as  days  of  mourning  (“  sliib‘ah  ”).  During 
these  seven  days  God  changed  the  natural  order  of 
things,  converting  day  into  night  and  vice  versa,  to 
remind  the  wicked  of  their  perversion  (Midrash  ha- 
Gadol,  p.  155;  Sanh.  108b). 

Noah  himself  had  not  much  faith ;  he  did  not  enter 
the  ark  until  the  water  had  reached  his  knees  (Gen. 
R.  xxxii.).  God  covenanted  with  him  that  the  fruit 
he  took  with  him  would  not  spoil  or  mildew,  or  lose 
color;  also  that  none  of  the  giants  would  stop  up 
the  abyss.  The  lion  came  to  him  tamed  and  with 
teeth  dulled  (Gen.  R.  xxxi.).  As  the  waters  rose  the 
true  character  of  Noah’s  contemporaries  became  evi¬ 
dent;  with  extreme  cruelty  they  hurled  their  own 
children  into  the  abyss  in  an  endeavor  to  stay  the 
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rising  flood  (Tan.,  Noah,  10).  To  convince  these 
robbers  and  murderers  that  they  could  not  destroy 
the  ark,  Noah  had  to  enter  it  in  full  daylight  (Mid¬ 
rash  ha-Gadol,  p.  158;  Gen.  11.  xxxii.  8;  Sifre,  p. 

1 41a).  Water  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  de¬ 
struction  because  man  was  made  of  dust,  and  water 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  dust;  because  it  was  the 
first  element  to  sing  God's  praises;  because  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  all  that  has  life;  because  it 
recalled  the  liauglity  eye  of  the  sinners  (Midrash  ha- 
Gadol,  p.  152;  Mek.,  Beshallah,  37b;  Gen.  R.  xxxii. ; 
Hanh.  108).  The  waters  from  above  met  those  from 
beneath  as  though  the  former  were  male  and  the 
latter  female,  their  union  producing  new  floods 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxiii.). 

By  displacing  two  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
Kimah  (see  Constellations)  God  brought  on  the 
Deluge  (Midrash  ha-Gadol,  p.  156;  comp.  Ber.  58b, 
59a).  The  land  of  Israel  was  exempt  from  the  Flood 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxiii.).  Noah  was  in  the  ark  one  whole 
year,  during  which  time  he  did  not  sleep;  hence  his 
anxiety  to  be  released  (Tan.,  Noah, 
The  Ark.  14).  He  sent  out  a  raven,  which, 
alighting  upon  a  dead  body  on  a  high 
mountain,  forgot  its  errand  in  the  feast.  The  dove 
brought  back  a  twig  of  the  olive-tree,  which,  though 
bitter,  she  preferred,  as  coming  from  God,  to  any 
sweet  thing  at  the  hand  of  man ;  hence  the  proverb, 

“  A  fool  employs  an  unclean  messenger  ”  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xxiii.).  Noah  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  odor 
of  the  beasts  of  prey  (&.).  For  the  reasons  for  tlie 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  of  the  flood  see  Forty. 

The  year  of  the  Flood  is  not  included  in  Noah’s 
years  (Gen.  R.  xxxii.).  The  number  of  those  coming 
out  of  the  ark  was  exactly  that  of  those  who  entered 
it,  none  having  been  bom  in  the  meantime  (Gen. 
R.  xxxi.).  Twelve  months  was  tlie  duration  of  the 
punishment  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood.  The 
min  lasted  during  the  months  of  Heshwan  and  Kis- 
lew ;  the  waters  increased  in  Tebet,  Shebat,  Adar, 
Nisan,  and  Iyyar ;  the  ark  rested  in  Siwan  on  Mount 
Kartunja  (see  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  p.  161 ;  ‘Eduy.  ii. 
10;  Seder  ‘Olam  R.  iv.).  The  confusing  notation, 
according  to  both  solar  and  lunar  years,  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  is  noticed  by  the  Rabbis  (Gen.  R. 
x xxiii.).  The  generation  of  the  Flood  has  no  share 
in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh.  108a).  According  to  the 
“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  severe  storms  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  during  Noah’s  voyage,  frightening  the  beasts 
as  well  as  Noah  and  liis  family. 

E.  G.  Ii. 

- Critical  View  :  This  story  has  been  shown,  by 

a  careful  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  scholars 
throughout  the  last  century  (see  Clieyne,  “Founders 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism:  Biographical,  Descrip¬ 
tive,  and  Critical  Studies,”  New  York,  1893),  to  be  a 
compilation  by  a  late  redactor  from  two  (or  even 
three)  different  sources,  which,  while  agreeing  in 
general  outlines,  differ  considerably  in  details,  style, 
and  character  of  language.  The  collection  or  codi¬ 
fication,  in  writing,  of  the  oral  traditions  concerning 
these  legends  was  not  done  by  one  band  nor  at  one 
period,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  process  and 
by  several  or  many  hands.  Many  collections  must 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Among  these 
several  have  survived.  Two  stages  are  still  notice¬ 


able  (J  1  and  J  -),  to  the  earlier  of  which  are  referred 
the  collections  of  the  Jalivist  (J)  document  and  the 
Eloliist  (E)  narrative ;  while  the  later 
The  is  a  thorough  revision  known  as  the 
Sources  “  priestly  writing  ”  or  “  priests’  code 77 

of  the  Old  (P),  whose  common  theme  was  “  the 
Testament  choice  of  Israel  to  be  tlie  people  of 
Account.  Yhwii”  (Wildeboer).  The  oldest  strata 
of  J  did  not  know  the  story  of  the 
Flood:  it  is  preserved  in  the  later  strata  (J2,  about 
650  b.c.). 

The  sections  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  (see  Bud- 
de,  “Die  Biblische  Urgeschiehte,”  pp.  248  etseq. ;  J  li¬ 
beller  ;  Holzinger ;  Driver,  “  Introduction  to  the  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Old  Testament,  ”  7th  ed. ,  pp.  14  et  seq. ;  W . 
E.  Addis,  “  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  ”  London ; 
Carpenter  and  Harford -Battersby,  “The  Hexateuch. 
According  to  Revised  Version,”  etc.,  New  York)  as¬ 
cribed  to  J  *-  are :  vi.  5-8  (after  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  story  is  missing,  as,  for  example,  God’s 
first  appearance  and  command  to  build  an  ark,  there¬ 
by  testing  Noah’s  trust  and  obedience);  vii.  l-2b 
(God’s  second  appearance  to  Noab),  [3a],  3b,  4,  5, 10, 

7  [8,  9],  16b,  12,  17b,  23ad,  22,  23b;  viii.  6a,  2b,  3a 
(after  which  a  sentence  is  missing),  6b,  8-12,  13b, 
20-22.  To  P  are  assigned :  vi.  9-22  (14-16  and  17-22 
correspond  to  J  2’s  account  in  vi.  8  and  vii.  1 ;  comp. 
Budde,  “Die  Biblische  Urgeschiehte ” ;  Clieyne  and 
Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  s.v.  “Deluge”);  vii.  6, 11,  13- 
16a,  17a,  18-21,  24;  viii.  l-2a,  3b-5,  13a,  14-19;  ix. 
1-17,  28,  29. 

The  story  of  the  Flood  and  similar  stories  show 
that  in  J 2  are  contained  separate  legends  and  legend 
cycles;  delicate  and  coarse  elements  exist  side  by 
side ;  they  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  single  definite 
period  or  time,  and  still  less  of  a  single 
General  personality.  There  is  a  decided  an- 
Character-  thropomorphic  flavor  in  the  account 
istics.  of  J  which  is  not  found  in  P;  and  yet 
it  is  much  purer  and  more  spiritual 
than  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge.  P  pre¬ 
serves  the  more  detailed  account,  aiming  at  legal 
clearness  and  minuteness,  having  always  the  same 
expressions  and  formulas,  and  observing  a  tone  of 
prosaic  pedantry,  dry  and  monotonous:  giving  the 
early  stories,  and  few  of  them  at  best,  only  as  a  sort 
of  preamble  to  the  genealogies,  the  chief  aim  of  this 
collection.  In  his  account  P  manifests  a  wide  con¬ 
trast  with  the  vivid  colors  of  the  older  narratives, 
lacking  all  the  concrete  elements  of  a  story.  He  at¬ 
taches  to  the  legends  a  detailed  chronology  which  is 
absolutely  out  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  legends.  Noticeable,  also,  are  the  precise  form  of 
God’s  promises  and  the  sign  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Noah.  Only  the  objective  element  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  important  feature  of  his  religion,  which 
to  him  consists  in  the  prescription  of  ceremonies, 
etc.  He  does  not,  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  clean  and  unclean.  Tlie  tkeopli- 
anies  are  not  of  a  character  usually  found  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  God  appears,  speaks,  and  then  ascends ; 
and  everything  characteristic  of  other  stories  is 
omitted  (see  Priestly  Code).  P  was  written  from 
its  own  definite  point  of  view  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  when, 
overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  impression  of  their 
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measureless  misfortune,  they  recognized  that  their 
fathers  had  sinned  and  that  a  great  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  was  necessary. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  J  -  contains  the  early  popu¬ 
lar  legends,  while  P  represents  the  later  learned  re¬ 
daction,  preserving  at  the  same  time  some  very  old 
traditions.  To  an  entirely  different-  collection  may 
have  originally  belonged  viii.  7,  which  was  inserted 
when  the  two  collections  J  (J2)  and  E  were  later  on 
combined  by  an  editor,  the  Jahvist  (Wellhausen), 
prior  to  the  addition  of  the  still  later  priests’  code.  To 
the  final  redactor  (R)  who  united  J,  E,  and  P  may 
be  ascribed  some  of  the  brief  additions  and  glosses. 

The  accounts  as  found  now  may  be  grouped  un¬ 
der  four  headings: 

I.  The  Cause  of  the  Flood  (vi.  5-8:  J  2). 

II.  The  Preparation  of  Noah  (vi.  9-vii.  5):  Here 
there  is  a  first  and  a  second  account. 

(1)  The  first  account  (vi.  9-22:  P)  is  incorporated 
in  the  text  entire,  including  the  minute  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  building  of  an  ark,  or  chest  (see 
also  Ex.  ii.  8),  that  would  float  on  the  water.  The 
Hebrew  word  run  is  of  disputed  origin ;  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mavras  in  the  Scptuagint  and 
The  “area”  in  the  Vulgate  (see  Gesenius, 
Accounts  of  “Tli.”  18th  ed. ;  Jensen,  in  “Zeit.  fur 
J 2  and  P  Assyr.”  iv.  272  ct  seq.,  explains  the 
Combined,  word  as  of  Babylonian  origin).  The 
BabAdonian  Noah,  Per  -napishtim, 
builds  a  ship.  “  It  is  most  probable  that  the  narra¬ 
tor  of  P  wishes  to  indicate  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs  ships  were  unknown”  (Mitchell).  Le- 
normant  (“Beginnings  of  History,”  ch.  viii.)  and 
others  maiutain  that  the  Biblical  narrative  bears  the 
stamp  of  an  inland  nation  ignorant  of  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  navigation.  The  ark  is  to  be  made  of 
wood,  perhaps  cypress  (Lagarde,  “  Symmicta,”  ii.  93 ; 
idem ,  “Mittheilungen,”  i.  227;  idem,  “Nominaluber- 
siclit,”  pp.  213,  218  ct  seq.;  Clievne,  in  Stade’s 
“Zeitschrift,”  1898,  pp.  163  et  seq.);  it  is  to  be  built  in 
three  stories  and  divided  wholly  into  cells  (Lagarde, 

“  Onomastica  Sacra,”  2d  ed.,  p.  367;  comp,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  account  of  the  building  of  the  ship).  The 
seams  are  to  be  stopped  by  smearing  outside  and  in 
with  bitumen  or  asphalt.  Its  length  is  to  be  300 
(comp.  Ezek.  xl.  5)  cubits  =  487.2  feet;  its  breadth  50 
cubits  =  81.2  feet;  its  height  30 cubits  =  48.72  feet; 
contents,  1,927,394.38  cubic  feet.  A  roof  is  to  be 
constructed,  capable  of  being  turned  from  above  on 
a  hinge,  in  order  to  admit  of  opening  and  closing 
(see  viii.  13b) ;  a  door  is  to  beat  the  side  of  the  Akk. 
The  making  of  the  ark  was  God’s  test  of  Noah’s 
confidence  and  obedience.  Noah  did  as  he  was  com 
manded,  and  brought  his  family  into  the  ark,  and 
two  of  every  kind  of  living  creature,  male  and 
female,  as  well  as  food  for  himself  and  for  them. 
Notice  the  making  of  the  first  covenant  (v.  18). 

(2)  The  second  account  (vii.  l-o:  J)  is  a  mere  frag¬ 
ment.  The  story  of  the  ark  and  its  construction,  no 
doubt  originally  also  in  J,  connecting  it  with  vi.  8, 
is  omitted  by  the  redactor  as  a  mere  repetition.  Pre¬ 
served  is  the  command  to  enter  into  the  ark  with 
the  whole  family  and  with  representatives  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  of  clean  animals  by  sevens 
(or  seven  pairs  ?)  suitable  for  sacrifices  and  for  food 
(viii.  20),  and  of  unclean  by  twos.  The  Hebrew 


text  says  “two,”  perhaps  indicating  only  one  pair, 
which  would  favor  the  interpretation  of  “by  sevens” 
as  “three  pairs  and  one  [male  V].”  All  this  is  to  be 
done  in  seven  days. 

III.  The  Waters  of  tlie  Plood  (vii.  6-viii.  14) :  (1) 
Here  is  to  be  noticed  the  duration  of  the  Flood 
(vii.  6-24 ;  P  and  J 2  combined).  The  two  narratives 
separated  stand  as  follows:  With  P  the  Flood  begins 
(vii.  11)  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah,  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  and  the  twenty-seventh  day  (so  with 
LXX. ;  Haupt,  in  Ball,  “Genesis,”  p.  118).  “This 
gives  exactly  a  lunar  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
Flood  (see  viii.  14)  instead  of  a  year  and  eleven 
days,  for  which  there  seems  no  reason.  Such  er¬ 
rors  in  numerals  are  common  enough”  (Haupt). 
The  waters  rose  for  150  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
these  150  days  they  began  to  subside.  When  the 
Flood  began  Noah  had  Jived  for  600  years,  i.e.,  a 
Babylonian  “  norm  ”  To  go  further  into  details,  Noah 
had  reached  in  his  life  the  six  hundredth  year, 
the  second  month,  and  the  twenty-seventh  day, 
when  the  Flood  began ;  the  six  hundredth  year, 
the  seventh  month,  and  the  twenty -seventh  day 
(LXX.),  when  the  Flood  was  at  its  height;  the 
six  hundredth  year,  the  tenth  month,  and  the  first 
day,  when  the  highest  mountain-peaks  began  to  re¬ 
appear  ;  the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  the  first 
month,  and  the  first  day,  when  the  waters  had  dis¬ 
appeared  [This  number  is  important  inasmuch  as 
P  therewith  indicates  that  the  old  world  1ms  ceased 
to  be;  the  new  will  now  begin.  This,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  the  Flood,  is  the  new  terminus  a  quo. 
This  beginning  of  the  year  is  not  the  old  Israel - 
itisli  New-Year’s  Day  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
rainy  season  sets  in,  but  the  beginning  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  year,  the  first  of  Nisan,  wheu  the  wet  season 
ends.  P  usually  reckons  after  the  Babylonian  sys¬ 
tem.];  the  six  hundred  and  first  year,  the  second 
month,  and  the  twenty-seventh  day,  when  the  earth 
was  dry,  and  he  was  able  to  leave  the  ark  (see  B.  W. 
Bacon,  “The  Chronology  of  the  Account  of  the 
Flood  in  P,  ”  in  “Hcbraica,”  1892,  viii.  79-88). 

The  Hebrew  year  originally  began  in  the  fall  (see 
Dillmann’s  “  Ucber  das  Kalenderwesen  der  Israeli  ten 
vor  dem  Babylonisclicn  Exil,”  in  “Monatsberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie,”  Oct.  27,  1881 ;  Muss-Arnolt, 

“  The  Names  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Months  and 
Their  Regents,”  in  “Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,” 
xi.  72  et  seq.);  and  since  P  elsewhere  (Ex.  xii.  2)  dis¬ 
tinctly  attributes  to  Moses  the  change  in  the  method 
of  reckoning  time,  he  would  naturally  reckon  from 
Tishri  in  the  period  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
Lawgiver.  The  second  month  would  be  “Bui” 

(I  Kings  vi.  38),  later  Marheshwau,  beginningabout 
the  middle  of  October;  so  that  tlie  twenty-seventh 
of  the  month  would  correspond  to  tlie  first  half  of 
November,  the  period  when  the  rainy  season  in  Pal¬ 
estine  and  the  neighboring  countries  usually  sets 
in.  With  J 2  the  Flood  begins  seven  days  after  the 
announcement  by  God.  It  lasts  forty 
Date  of  the  days  and  forty  nights  (vi.  4,  12).  The 
Flood.  rain  then  ceases,  and  after  seven  days, 
during  which  the  waters  begin  to  de¬ 
crease  (viii.  3a),  Noah  sends  out  the  first  dove  (vii. 
6b);  after  another  seven  days,  another  dove  (vii. 
10);  after  a  third  seven  days,  a  third  dove  (vii.  12), 
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which  returns  no  more.  He  then  uncovers  the  ark, 
and  lo !  the  face  of  the  earth  is  dry.  Then  he  dis¬ 
embarks  and  offers  a  sacrifice,  which  in  its  descrip¬ 
tion  recalls  very  vividly  the  Babylonian,  account. 
This  account  mentions  seven  days  of  preparation, 
six  (seven?)  days  of  storm,  and  seven  days  of  wait¬ 
ing  after  the  flood-storm. 

(2)  The  gradual  subsidence  is  described  in  viii. 
1-14,  and  belongs  mostly  to  J-.  The  waters  had 
risen  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountain- 
peaks.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  subside  the  ark 
grounded  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  land  of 
Ararat  (the  “Urartu”  of  the  Assyrians;  see  Belck, 
in“Zeit.  fur  Assy r.”  ix.  351;  Jensen,  in  ib.  pp.  306 
et  seq. ;  Belck  and  Lehmann,  ib.  xii.  1-3  et  seq. ; 
Streck,  ib.  xiv.  103  et  seq.)  Billerbeek,  “Das  Sand- 
sehack  Suleimania  und  dessen  Persisclie  Nachbar- 
landscliaften  zur  Babylonischen  und  Assyrischen 
Zeit,”  Leipsic,  1898;  Lehmann,  “Armenien  und 
Nordmesopotamien  in  Altertum  und  Gegenwart,” 
Berlin,  1900;  Nbkleke,  “  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik 
des  Alten  Testaments  ”  ;  Hastings,  “  Diet.  Bible,”  i. ; 
Cheyne  and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.”  i.  288-290;  Jew. 
Encyc.  ii.  173,  174),  precisely  as  in  the  Babylonian 
account  the  ship  rests  on  a  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Nisir  (see  Muss-Arnolt  “Concise  Diet,  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  Language,”  pp.  716,  717;  “Zeit.  f fir  Assy r.  ” 
xv.  272).  Mount  Mas(s)is  (see  Friedrich  Murad, 
“Ararat  und  Masis,  Studien  zur  Armenischen  Alter- 
tiimskunde  und  Litteratur,”  Heidelberg,  1900;  F. 
C,  Convbeare,  in  “American  Journal  of  Theology,” 
1901,  pp.  335-337)  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
one  on  which  the  ark  rested;  it  is  17,000  feet  high 
(so  Targum,  Syriac  version;  Berosus;  see  Cory, 
“Ancient  Fragments,”  p.  63).  Others  identify  it 
with  Mount  Judi  in  Kurdistan,  southwest  of  Lake 
Yan.  The  fact  that  the  ark  grounded  on  the  very 
day  the  waters  began  to  subside  proves  that  the 
narrator  assumes  that  of  the  30  cubits  of  the  ark’s 
height,  15  wore  underwater.  In  this  lie  differs  from 
the  Babylonian  account. 

(3)  Birds  are  sent  out  as  messengers  (viii.  6-12:  J). 
After  viii.  3a  there  must  originally  have  followed  an 
account  of  the  settling  of  the  ark  on  a  mountain, 
perhaps  in  the  East  (Babylonia?  comp.  xi.  2:  Well- 
hausen).  The  sending  out  of  the  three  doves  is  a  proof 
of  the  sagacity  of  Noah,  wiio  thereby  shows  himself 
as  the  Old  Testament  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian 
Hasis-adra.  The  first  dove  returns  at  once ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf,  at  eventide,  when  birds 
return  to  their  nests;  the  third  does  not  return. 

Ch.  viii.  7  does  not-  belong  to  the  account  of  J 
(Wcllhausen,  “Composition  des  Hexateuch,”  p.  15; 
Gunk  el,  p.  59 ;  Mitchell,  pp.  213,  214).  It  is  imported 
from  another  source,  perhaps  by  the  redactor  of  J  and 
E  (from  the  Babylonian  story  ?).  Ball  (“  Genesis,  ”  in 
“S.  B.  O.  T.”)  would  retain  the  verse,  but  change 
the  order  of  sentences,  placing  verse  7  after  8  and  9. 
“  This  arrangement  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
agreement  with  the  cuneiform  account,  in  which 
version  the  dove  comes  first.”  But  it  is  evident 
that  Ball’s  suggestion  does  not  solve  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  does  Wellhausen’s  rejection  of  viii.  7. 
The  two  accounts,  J  and  the  cuneiform  story,  agree 
in  the  main — for  instance,  in  the  sending  out  of  the 
bird-— but  they  differ  in  details.  Winckler  (“  Altori- 


entalische  Forschungen,”  3d  series,  vol.  i.,  part  1) 
holds  that  in  the  present  J  there  is  the  combination 
of  an  older  and  shorter  E  account,  according  to 
which  there  were  seven  days  of  preparation,  forty 
da}'s  of  the  Flood  (the  number  of  the  Pleiades,  the 
rain-constellation),  and  seven  days  preceding  the 
sending  out  of  the  dove  which  returned  no  more. 
This  would  make  fifty-four  days  altogether,  about 
two  lunar  months.  The  other  and  longer  account 
speaks  of  the  threefold  sending  out  of  birds,  which 
will  have  to  he  identified,  in  accordance  with  the 
cuneiform  account,  as  swallow,  dove,  and  raven. 

IV.  The  Future  of  the  Survivors  (viii.  15-ix.  17): 
This  includes:  Noah’s  offering,  composed  of  the 
account  by  P  of  the  exit  from  the  ark  (15-19), 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  extract  from  J  - ; 
the  sacrifice  in  which  Noah  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  deliverance  (20-22);  instructions  given  to  Noah 
on  the  sacredness  of  life,  of  men  as  well  as  of  beasts, 
stating  emphatically  that  “  whoso  sheddeth  man’s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ”  (ix.  1-7 :  P) ; 
the  making  and  proclaiming  of  a  covenant,  the  sign 
of  which  was  to  be  God’s  bow,  the  rainbow  (ix. 

8-17 :  P).  The  Babylonian  account 
After  does  not  have  this  last  feature.  It 
the  Sub-  suggests  the  Hindu  myth  in  which  the 
sidence.  bow  used  by  Indra  in  shooting  bolts 
of  lightning  at  his  enemies,  when  the 
storm  is  over  becomes  the  rainbow,  a  promise  of 
peace  to  mankind.  It  is  also  found  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  P  preserved  this  old  mythological  account 
simply  because  he  desired  for  the  construction  of 
his  world-scheme  three  covenant  signs  for  the  three 
covenants  made  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses — 
the  rainbow,  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath.  AYell- 
hausen  (“Prolegomena  zur  Gescliiclite  Israels,”  4th 
ed.,  p.  317),  Keil,  and  others  stoutly  defend  the 
statement  of  the  author,  which  implies  that  hitherto 
there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  rainbow ;  others, 
again,  maintain  that  P  is  here  explaining  the  origin, 
not  of  the  rainbow,  but  of  its  adoption  as  a  sign  (see 
J.  G.  Murphy,  “Genesis”). 

In  proof  of  the  separate  origin  of  the  two  docu¬ 
ments  J-  and  P,  attention  may  be  called  to:  (1)  the 
many  repetitions;  (2)  the  contradictions,  such  as  vi. 
19  et  seq.  and  vii.  14-16  as  against  vii.  2  et  seq. ;  vii. 
11  (a  poetic  and  mythological  description)  as  against 
vii.  12  (a  prosaic  narrative);  vii.  12  as  against  vii.  24 
(the  duration  of  the  Flood) ;  (3)  the  many  linguistic 
differences.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  points 
of  agreement,  such  as  (1)  the  cause  of  the  Deluge,  (2) 
the  persons  saved,  (3)  the  new  relationship  between 
God  and  man,  (4)  the  words  for  “fiood”  and  “ark.” 
“Mabbul”  is  perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Assyr¬ 
ian  “nabfilu ”  =  “destroy,”  and  corresponds  to  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  “abubu.”  whence  perhaps  its 
vocalization  (see  Gesenius,  “Tli.”  p.  550,  and  the 
literature  cited  in  Muss-Arnolt,  l.c.  p.  636,  col.  2, 
note).  On“tebali”  see  above.  But  Budde  (“Die 
Biblische  TTrgeschiclite.”  pp.  417  etseq.,  467  etseq .)  is 
incorrect  in  maintaining  that  J*  has  been  the  only 
source  for  P,  nor  is  Cheyne  right  in  making  P  de¬ 
pendent  on  J  -.  P,  as  it  now  stands,  is  fuller  than 
J  -  in  (1)  the  announcement  to  Noah  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  Deluge,  and  the  command  to  build  an  ark,  whose 
measurements  are  given  in  detail;  (2)  the  notice  of 
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the  place  where  the  ark  grounded ;  and  (3)  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  between  God  and  man. 

Of  the  account  in  J  -  it  may  in  general  be  said 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  was  known  very  early 
in  Israel,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
form  of  the  tradition  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  The 
traces  of  great  antiquity  are:  (1)  the  closing  of  the 
ark  by  Yiiwii  Himself  (vii.  1C);  (2)  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  Noah  after  the  Flood,  and  especially  the 
expression  “  And  Yiiwii  smelled  the  pleasant  odor  ” ; 
(3)  the  sending  out  of  the  birds;  (4)  the  terms  for 
“Hood”  and  “ark.”  In  the  mixture  of  Noah  the 
pious  and  Noah  the  wise  and  prudent  there  is  the 
combination  of  a  later  and  an  earlier  tradition,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  originally  of  a  more  secular,  worldly 
character,  the  remnant  of  an  old  hero-song. 

Of  the  account  in  P  it  may  in  general  be  said  that 
there  are  now  and  then  traces  of  very  old  traditions. 
Thus,  vii.  11  (and  viii.  2a),  the  origin  of  the  Flood, 
which  in  the  minute  and  on  the  whole  prosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  P  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  its 
highly  poetical  coloring:  (for  example,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  primeval  man,  just  as  in  the  Babylonian 
tradition  [see  Creation  account,  Rawlinson,  iv.,  lines 
139,  140],  of  the  waters  above  the  heavenly  expanse 
held  back  by  bars  and  sluices  [comp.  Gen.  xlix.  25; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2]);  the  proverb  or  saying  in  ix.  6;  the 
very  old  story  of  the  rainbow;  the  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  the  termination  of  the  period  of  peace  and 
the  new  order  of  things;  the  account,  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  including  also  the  animal  creation,  alluded 
to  in  Deutero-Isaiah  liv.  9  (Kraetzschmar).  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  sources  used  by  P  also  mentioned  Mount 
Ararat,  and  perhaps  also  the  “  150  days.  ”  These  and 
some  minor  points  indicate  for  P  a  source  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  J;  but  the  considerations  just  given 
weigh  against  the  assumption  that  P  was  directly 
dependent  on  J'2  (Wellhauscn,  l.c.t  4th  ed.,  p.  399; 
Budde,  l.c.  pp.  467  et  seq. ;  Holzinger,  “Genesis,” 
pp.  85  et  seq.;  Cheyne  and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.” 
s. i\  “  Deluge,”  §  10).  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  with 
Fosters  (“Tlieol.  Tijdsehrift,”  xix.  335  et  seq.)  that 
P  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  account  in  Berosus, 
a  view  which  would  assume  the  later  Babylonian  tra¬ 
dition  as  a  source  (see  Dillmann,  “Genesis,”  p.  136). 
The  tradition  as  found  in  P  must  have  been  known 
in  Israel  in  early  times. 

Many  other  nations  have  traditions  of  an  early 
flood.  These  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
sifted  by  Richard  Andree  (“Die  Flutsagen,  Etlmo- 
graphisch  Betrachtet,”  Brunswick,  1891),  Hermann 
Usener  (“Die  Sintfluthsagen  Untersucht,”  Bonn, 
1899),  Franz  von  Schwarz  (“Sintflut  und  Yolkcr- 
wanderungen,”  Stuttgart,  1894),  and  Winternitz 
(“Die  Flutsagen  des  Altertums  und  dor  Natur- 
vblkcr,”  in  “  Mitteilungen  der  An  thro - 

Other  pologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,” 

Flood-  xxxi.,  No.  6).  Winternitz  believes  j 
Legends,  that  the  widety  spread  legends  are  the 
outgrowth  of  local  traditions  based 
on  actual  local  occurrences.  The  fact  that  many 
peoples  have  flood-legends  can  not  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  all  go  back  to  one  great  prehis¬ 
toric  event,  for  there  are  many  other  nations  and 
groups  of  nations  without  such  legends. 


Of  greatest  interest  and  importance  for  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  account,  among  all  these 
legends,  is  the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge. 
"Phis  was  mentioned  and  epitomized  by  Berosus  and 
Abydenus,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  “  Chronicon,”  i. 
19,  edited  by  Schoenc  in  “Fragments  Ilistoricorum 
!  Grmcorum,”  ii.  50  et  seq.,  iv.  2S1  (translated  by 
■  Usener,  “Flutsagen,”  pp.  13-15),  and  is  fully  known 
since  George  Smith’s  discovery,  in  1872,  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  text,  on  editions  and  translations  of  which  see 
Muss-Arnolt,  “  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,” 
pp.  350,  351,  New  York,  1902. 

Per-napishtim,  the  ancestor  of  Gilgamesh  and  the 
favorite  of  the  gods,  relates  to  Gilgamesh  the  story 
of  the  Flood,  in  which  he  and  his  family  and  ins 
belongings  were  alone  saved.  Owing  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  Sliurippak,  the  gods  decided 
to  bring  about  a  deluge,  destroying  all  mankind. 
In  a  dream  the  god  Ea  revealed  their  intention  to  a 
man  of  the  city  named  “Per-napishtim”  (Selieilin 
Maspero’s  “Reeueil  des  Travaux,”  1898,  xx.  55  et 
seq. ),  who,  in  accordance  with  Ea’s  instructions,  saved 
himself,  and  his  family,  and  every  kind  of  beast, 
by  building  a  ship  in  which  they  escaped  from  the 
Flood.  The  ship  was  built  in  seven  days.  Its  sides 
were  120  cubits  high  ;  its  beam  was  120  cubits  also 
(sec  Haupt  in  “Am.  Jour.  Philology,”  ix.  419  et 
seq.).  After  Per-napishtim  had  stowed  away  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  belongings,  and  living  creatures  of  every 
kind,  the  storm,  called  “abubu,”  broke  loose  so 
fearfully  that  even  the  gods  became  affrighted. 
Everything  was  destroyed.  The  storm  ceased  after 
the  sixth  day,  and  after  twelve  (double)  hours  there 
rose  out  of  the  water  a  strip  of  land.  To  Mount 
Nisir  the  ship  drifted  and  stuck  fast.  And  when 
the  seventh  day  drew  nigh  Per-napishtim  sent  forth 
a  dove.  The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  as 
there  was  no  resting-place  for  her,  she  returned. 
Then  he  sent  forth  a  swallow.  The  swallow  flew 
hither  and  thither,  but  as  there  was  no  resting-place 
for  her,  she  also  returned.  Then  he  sent  forth  a 
raven.  The  raven  flew  away,  saw  the  laud  emerging, 
alighted  upon  it,  waded  about,  croaking,  and  re¬ 
turned  no  more  (comp,  with  this  the  account  of  J*). 
Per-napishtim  then  disembarked,  and  offered  to  the 
gods  a  sacrifice,  whose  savor  the  gods  smelled,  gather¬ 
ing  like  flies  around  the  sacrifice!-.  The  anger  of  Bel, 
the  god  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Flood,  and 
who  was  displeased  at  the  salvation  of  Per-napishtim, 
is  assuaged;  he  goes  up  into  the  ship,  takes  Per-nap¬ 
ishtim  and  his  wife,  blesses  them,  and  makes  them 
dwell  far  away  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  The 
character  and  actions  of  Bed  and  of  Ea,  as  described 
here,  appear  united  in  Yiiwii  by  J2,  whose  account, 
of  course,  is  strictly  monotheistic,  purer,  and  loftier. 

The  Deluge  fragment  discovered  by  Schcil  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Ammizadugga,  one  of  the 
last  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  about  2100  n.c.  It  was  found  at 
Sippar — where  the  Deluge  is  placed  by  Berosus- — and 
represents  the  local  form  of  the  legend  current  in  that 
city  during  this  early  period.  Tablet  seven  of  this 
fragment  mentions  Per-napishtim,  and  tablet  eight 
speaks  of  Atrakhasis;  both  occur  in  the  account 
which  was  found  by  Smith.  Atrakhasis  (Hasisatra) 
is  the  “Xisuthrus”  of  Berosus  (the  “  Sisithros  ”  of 
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Abydenus).  The  conjectures  on  the  relationship 
between  the  two  names  are  given  in  Muss-Arnolt, 
“  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,”  p.  358.  On 
the  etymology  of  the  two  names  see  idem,  “A  Con¬ 
cise  Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Language,”  pp.  134, 
712.  See  also  Zimmern  in  “Zeilschrift  fur  Assy- 
riologie,  ”  xiv.  277  et  seq.  The  story  of  the  Deluge  had 
originally  no  connection  with  the  story  of  Gilgamesli. 

Here  in  general  there  is  a  similarity  between  J2 
and  the  Babylonian  account,  but  as  a  vehicle  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  the  superiority  of 
the  Old  Testament  account  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  Babylonian  account  is  polytheistic,  its  gods 
capricious,  jealous,  quarrelsome;  the  hero  a  favorite 
of  only  one  of  these  gods.  The  Old  Testament  tra¬ 
dition,  even  in  its  earliest  known  form,  is  thoroughly 
monotheistic ;  its  God  commands  instant  and  unre¬ 
served  reverence;  its  hero  is  saved  on  account  of 
his  righteousness. 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion,  especially  as  preserved  in  J2,  was  directly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Babylonian  at  the 
Source  of  time  of  the  ascendency  of  Assyria, 
the  Hebrew  that  is,  about  700  ilc.,  when  Judah 
Tradition,  was  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Assyria  (see 
Haupt,  “Sintfiut  Bericht,”  1881,  p. 
20;  Usener,  l.c.  p.  256;  Stade’s  “ Zeitsehrift,”  1895, 
p.  160;  Budde,  l.c.  p.  457;  “Am.  Jour. of  Theology,” 
Oct.,  1902,  pp.  706,  707).  It  is,  however,  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  assume  with  Zimmern  (“  Biblisclie  und  Baby- 
lonische  Urgesch.”  p.  40)  that  these  Babylonian 
legends  were  first  made  known  about  the  Tell  el-Am- 
arna  period  among  the  original  Cauaanite  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  from  whom  they  passed  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites  when  the  latter  settled  in  the  land.  Others  as¬ 
sume  later  Aramean  or  Phenician  mediation  (see 
Gunkel,  “  Genesis,”  pp.  67,  68;  Winckler,  “  Altorien- 
talischc  Forscliungen, ”  ii.  140  et  seq.,  160  etseq.). 

In  the  Babylonian,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew, 
tradition  there  is  the  blending  of  two  still  earlier 
legends,  the  one  of  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  punitive  judgment  of  the 
divine  powers,  owing  to  man’s  wickedness — a  legend 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  the  story  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis  in  classic  lore;  the  other,  that  of  a  flood  as 
such,  either  local  or  universal.  The  Flood  was  not 
in  the  tradition’s  view  universal,  as  “universal” 
would  be  understood  at  present,  simply  because  the 
world  of  the  early  writers  was  a  totally  different 
world  from  that  of  to-day.  This  latter  legend  again 
undoubtedly  goes  back  ultimately  to  a  nature-myth 
representing  the  phenomena  of  winter,  which  in 
Babylonia  especially  is  a  time  of  rain.  The  hero 
rescued  in  the  ship  must  originally  have  been  the 
sun-god.  Thus  the  Deluge  and  the  deliverance 
of  Per-napishtim  are  ultimately  but  a  variant  of 
the  Babylonian  Creation-myth  (Zimmern;  see  also 
Oheyne,  s.v.  “Deluge,”  §18). 
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A.  (Sitter,  Les  Legcndes  du  Deluge  Decant  V Ethnographic 
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E.  G.  ii.  W.  M.-A. 

- In  Mohammedan  Literature  :  In  the  Koran 

Noah  is  mentioned  not  less  than  eleven  times.  The 
Koranic  term  for  “flood  ”  (“tufan  ”)  betrays  an  Ara¬ 
maic  origin,  and  leads  one  to  infer  that  Mohammed 
had  heard  the  story  from  Jews  or  Christians  in  Syria, 
probably  from  both.  The  most  concise  and  accu¬ 
rate  account  is  given  in  sura  xxix.  13-14:  “We  sent 
heretofore  Noah  to  his  people;  he  remained  with 
them  one  thousand  years  save  fifty  years.  Then  the 
Flood  seized  them  while  they  were  acting  wickedly. 
But  we  rescued  him  and  those  who  were  in  the  ark, 
and  we  made  it  a  sign  unto  all  creatures.”  This 
quotation  shows  that  Mohammed  had  not  read  the 
account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Bible,  but  had  heard  it  in 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  Haggadah.  According  to 
the  latter,  Noah  was  bidden  to  spend  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  building  the  ark,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  might  take  warning. 

Moslem  tradition  renders  the  story  in  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  form.  Noah  planted  an  ebony-tree  brought  to 
him  by  Gabriel.  After  it  had  grown  for  many  years 
he  cut  it  down  and  prepared  the  planks.  When  he 
commenced  to  build  the  ark,  the  people  taunted  him 
in  the  following  words:  “At  first  thou  wert  a 
prophet ;  now  thou  hast  turned  carpen  ter.  ”  As  soon 
as  the  ark  was  finished,  Noali  dug  up  Adam’s  body 
and  placed  it  therein.  Then  the  rain  poured  down 
for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  All  mankind  and 
all  animals  perished  save  those  in  the  ark.  Two 
luminous  disks  in  the  walls  of  the  ark  marked  day 
and  night,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  prayer.  For  forty 
days  (according  to  other  reports,  seven  times)  the 
ark  floated  round  the  Ivaaba  in  Mecca;  and  after- 
six  months  it  settled  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
Mesopotamia.  Noah  sent  out  a  dove,  which  re- 
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turned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  its  beak.  When  the 
water  had  disappeared  lie  saw  the  rainbow,  and  then 
he  knew  that  it  was  time  to  leave  the  ark.  The 
accounts  in  the  Koran  (suras  xi.  42,  xxiii.  27)  end 
with  the  words:  “Then  our  decree  came  [true]  and 
the  oven  boiled.”  This  is  evidently  a  reproduction 
of  the  Talmiulical  saying,  “The  generation  of  the 
Flood  was  judged  with  boiling  water”  (Sanh.  108). 
See  Ark  of  Noah  in  Mohammedan  Literature. 

Bibliography  :  Geiger,  TTYa?  Hat  Mohammed  an*  clem  Judcn- 

tum  JLufoenommen ?  Bonn,  1833;  Weil,  Biblische  Lefjen- 

€ier  'JSlxisclmiltxncr :  Reliatsek,  j Raudot  al-Safa .  part  i., 

i.  78  ct  scgM  London,  lsoi-o^. 

E.  G.  II.  H.  Hilt. 

FLORA.  See  Botany. 

Florence  (rsj'va;  Mniis ;  [xlnvriva 

=Fiorenza ;  Florentia  ;  Firenze) :  Capital  of 
Tuscany,  Italy. 

.Jews  settled  here 
probably  before 
14  0  0.  They 
were  not  needed 
in  this  flourish¬ 
ing  commercial 
city,  the  scene  of 
factional  strife 
between  the 
G  u  e  1  f  s  and 
Ghibcllines; 
there  was  an 
abundance  of 
capital,  the  Flor¬ 
entines  being  the 
greatest  specu¬ 
lators  and  the 
most  rapacious 
usurers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

But  having  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Jews, 
the  Florentines 
granted  them 
at  once  many 
rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges.  In  1414 
the  republic 
sent  a  Jewish 
banker,  “  Valo- 
ri  ”  by  name,  to 
represent  it  at 
Milan,  before  the 
Duke  of  Viscon¬ 
ti.  As  the  latter 
refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Jewish 
ambassado  r, 

Florence  de¬ 
clared  Avar  against  him.  This  friend  iy  at  tit  ude  of  the 
Florentines,  however,  was  as  subject  to  change  as 
their  government;  the  Jews  were  expelled  and  re¬ 
admitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  That  Jcavs 
were  in  the  cit}r  in  1441  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  “  mahzor  ”  according  to  the  Italian  ritual  was  writ¬ 
ten  there  and  sold  in  that  year  (Zunz,  “  Ritus,”  p.  84). 

One  of  the  first  JeAvs  of  Florence  known  by  name 
Avas  Emanuel  b.Uzziel  da  Camerino,  for  Avhom  Codex 


Moutcfiorc  No.  219  Avas  written  (1458).  A  Jewish 
physician  by  the  name  of  “  Abraino  ”  was  called  in  to 
amputate  a  leg  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  the 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  favorable  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Jcavs  seems  to  have  changed  in 
1472,  for  during  the  plague  raging  in 
Expelled  that  year  all  the  Jcavs  were  expelled. 
During  the  Shemai  iah  b.  Abraham  Jeliiel  wrote  an 
Plague.  elegy  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
(Codex  Mcrzbacher,  Munich,  No.  90). 
When  the  plague  subsided  in  1478  the  populace  de¬ 
manded.  that  the  Jcavs  he  recalled  as  money-lenders. 

and  for  some  years  thereafter  they  lived  in  peace  in 
the  city,  protected  by  the  Senate.  When  Bernardin 
of  Feltre  ay  as  preaching  in  Florence  in  1487,  the 
young  men  attempted  to  sack  the  houses  of  the  JeAvs 
and  slay  the  inmates;  the  authorities,  however, 

expelled  the 
preacher,  avIio 
thereupon  pre¬ 
tended  that  they 
had  accepted 
large  bribes  from 
the  JeAvs. 

In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  house  of 
Medici  had  risen 
to  poAver,  and 
under  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent 
Florence  became 
the  center  of  art 
and  science.  The 
Jews  also  took 
part  in  this 
splendid  life  of 
the  Renaissance. 
Lorenzo  called 
Jewish  physi¬ 
cians  and  schol¬ 
ars  to  his  court, 
a m ong  t h e m 
Abraham  Faris- 
sol.  Elijah  Del- 
medigo  to  oik 
part  in  a  relig¬ 
ious  disputation 
in  his  presence. 
The  philoso¬ 
phers  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pico  della 
Mirandola  stud¬ 
ied  the  Hebrew 
language  and 
the  Cabala,  and 
called  a  number 
of  learned  Jcavs  to  Florence;  among  these  Elijah 
Delmedigo  Avas  especially  noted  as  an  expounder  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Jolianan  Allemanuo, 
a  close  observer  of  Florentine  life,  gives  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  it  in  “Heshek  Shelomoh,”  bis  com¬ 
mentary  to  Canticles. 

As  foreign  traffic  bad  widened  the  horizon  of  the 
Florentines,  they  hospitably  received  the  Spanish 
refugees  avIio,  noted  for  their  business  experience, 


A  Nook  in  the  Florence  Giietto. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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scholarship,  and  wealth,  sought  shelter  in  Italy.  The 
first  comers  were  followed  hy  many  other  Jews  and 
Maranos  who  had  been  driven  by  the 
Settlement  Inquisition  from  Portugal.  The  com- 
of  munity  of  Florence  now  became  an  im- 

Spanish  portant  one,  and  the  city  also  derived 
Refugees,  great  benefit  from  the  immigrants,  who 
were  in  close  intercourse  with  their 
coreligionists  in  Brabant,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Naples, 
Venice,  in  Portugal  and  especially  in  the  East, 
and  carried  on 
commerce  in  co¬ 
lonial  products, 

silk  and  wool. 

All  opposition 
to  them  was  si¬ 
lenced  in  face  of 
the  services  they 
rendered  to  the 
city.  Expelled 
in  1490  (accord¬ 
ing  to  IbnVerga, 

“Shebet  Yeliu- 
dah  ”),  they  were 
recalled  in  1492 ; 
expelled  again, 
they  were  once 
more  recalled  in 
149  8,  being 
found  indispen¬ 
sable  to  tl^e  com- 
merce  of  the 
city.  Among  the 
Portuguese  im¬ 
migrants  was 
the  aged  Don  Jo¬ 
seph  ibn  Yah- 
yah,  who  arrived 
at  Florence  with 
his  sons  in  1494. 

The  condition 
of  the  Jews  was 
a  favorable  one 
under  the  first 
princes  of  the 
house  of  Medici ; 
the  Maranos 
were  allowed 
even  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  were 
not  attacked 
during  the  plague  of  1539.  Cosimo  II.  favored  the 
Jews ;  his  wife,  Leonora  of  Naples,  had  as  teacher 
Donna  Ben  veniste  Abravanel,  to  whom 
Under  the  she  was  a  lifelong  friend.  It  was  due 
Medici.  to  her  influence  that  Cosimo  granted 
extensive  privileges  to  the  Jews  in 
1551.  They  numbered  at  that  time  about  500, 
the  majority  living  in  the  Via  dei  Giudei,  be¬ 
yond  the  Arno :  the  street  still  bears  that  name. 
The  political  differences  between  the  Medici  and 
the  pope  wTere  a  direct  advantage  to  the  Jews, 
as  the  Medici  paid  no  attention  to  the  cruel  papal 
decrees  issued  against  them.  The  continual  at¬ 
tacks,  however,  bore  fruit  in  the  end ;  in  1570  the 
V.— 27 


Jews  were  enclosed  in  a  ghetto.  Some  streets  not  far 
from  the  Duomo,  in  the  lowest  and  dampest  part  of 
the  city,  the  Via  della  Nave,  were  assigned  to  them, 
and  enclosed  by  gates ;  in  1571  an  insulting  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  ghetto.  The 
communities  of  the  outlying  towns  of  Montalcino, 
Torricella,  San  Miniato,  Monte  Pulciano,  and  Prato 
were  obliged  to  move  into  the  ghetto  of  Florence. 
However,  the  anti-Jewish  laws  were  never  as 
strictly  enforced  in  Florence  as  elsewhere.  The 

wealthy  Jew's 
were  permitted 
to  live  outside 

tlie  g\tietto,  tlae 

inhabitants  of 
wThich  were  not 
treated  harshly. 

Towmrd  the 
end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century 
the  city  threat¬ 
ened  to  force  all 
the  Jew7s  to  live 
in  the  ghetto, 
probably  be¬ 
cause  many 
houses  there 
were  vacant  at 
the  expense  of 
their  Christian 


owners.  The 
community 
therefore  was 
obliged  in  1690 
to  pay  the  entire 
rent  of  the  ghet¬ 
to.  It  vms  the 
underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Floren¬ 
tine  legislation 
to  treat  the  Jews 
as  mildly  as  was 
consistent  with 
the  prejudices  of 
the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The 
clergy  combated 
Judaism  by  ma¬ 
king  converts 
rather  than  by 
physical  coer¬ 
cion  ;  the  baptism  of  children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  wras  regulated  by  law.  Riots  against  the 
JewTs  occurred  but  seldom,  and  wrere 
In  the  repressed  by  the  government  and  the 
Seven-  clergy ;  the  attacks  w^hich  were  made 
teenth  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
Eighteenth  in  1790  wrnre  quelled  by  the  bishop. 

Centuries.  During  the  Napoleonic  regime  the 
community  shared  the  varying  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  city,  freedom  alternating  with  op¬ 
pression,  until  its  autonomy  was  recognized  in 
1814.  The  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  opened,  never 
to  be  closed  again,  and  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  live  outside  its  limits.  Although  no  civic  rights 


The  Large  Synagogue  at  Florence. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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ay  ere  granted  to  them,  the  Jews  of  Tuscany  were  Sephardim  have  used  the  Portuguese  language 

treated  so  justly  that  they  did  not  demand  email-  in  tlieir  documents  and  their  service  down  to  very 

cipation,  which  came  to  them,  however,  in  1859,  recent  times.  Other  internal  dissensions  arose  at  the 

when  the  grand  duke  was  expelled  and  the  provi-  time  of  the  movement  started  by  Shabbethai  Zebi; 

sional  government  instituted;  on  this  occasion  San-  in  spite  of  their  rabbi,  Johanan  Ghiron,  the  conunu- 

sone  d' Ancona  was  appointed  minister  of  finance.  nitv  did  not  believe  in  the  pretender,  siding  with 

When  Tuscany  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Zebi’s  two  chief  opponents,  Jacob  and  Immanuel 

Italy  in  1S61,  the  Jews  received  full  citizenship  Frances,  who  were  staying  at  that  time  in  Florence, 

in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  1818.  Hone  Emanuel  wrote  in  1660  a  duet  for  the  Society  of  the 

of  the  rights  then  conceded  has  since  been  abro-  Anclanti  (“  Hebrat  ha-Sho’afim  ”),  which  Avas  sung 
gated,  and  since  then  the  Jews  have  always  had  a  in  both  synagogues. 

share  in  the  government  of  the  city.  The  earliest  known  scholars  of  Florence,  given 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  community  had  only  in 'chronological  order,  are:  R.  Moses,  preacher  and 


Pulpit  and  Reaping-Dusk  of  the  Florence  Synagogue. 

(From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Maurice  Herrmann,  New  York.) 


one  synagogue,  Avith  the  Italian  ritual;  but  Avith  the  commentator  (c.  1472),  Avliose  works  are  included  in 
advent  of  the  Portuguese  JeAvs  the  Sephardic  ritual  Codex  Montefiore,  Ho.  17,  and  his  brother  Abigdor; 

also  Avas  introduced.  The  bitter  strug-  Shcmariah  b.  Abraham  b.  Jeliiel  and  Raphael  of 
Syn-  gle  ensuing  between  the  tAvo  nation-  Florence  (c.  1480),  AA'hose  AArorks are  included  in  Codex 
agogues  alities  Avas  finally  adjusted  Avhenboth  Merzbaclier,  Ho.  90;  Jacob  b.  Jekuthicl  da  Corinaldo 
and  Rabbis.  Avere  recognized  as  of  equal  standing.  (1510 ; ;  Eliezer  b.  Solomon  b.  Zur  (1512);  Isaac  b. 

Tavo  synagogues  were  organized,  Avi  ih  Joseph  Monselicc  (1540) ;  Moses  b.  Abraham  Coen; 
two  rabbis,  one  for  each  ritual.  The  groAvth  of  the  Azriel  b.  Jeliiel  Trabotti  (1567);  Jeliiel  b.  Abraham 
community  of  Leghorn  strengthened  the  Sepliar-  Finzi;  Solomon  b.  Samuel  Montedelolmo ;  Judah  b. 
die  party  in  Florence,  which  finally  became  domi-  Joseph  Uzziel;  Moses  b.Bassa  da  Blanes  (seventeenth 
nant,  with  the  result  that  at  present  (1908)  the  ma-  centuiy);  Isaac  and  Raphael  Calo;  Samuel  and 
jority  of  the  community  follows  that  ritual.  The  David  Piazza;  Zecliariah  h.  Ephraim  Porto;  Jo- 
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hanan  Ghiron;  Isaac  b.  Samuel  Baruch;  Jacob  de 
Alba;  Ilananiah  b.  Menaliem  Cases ;  Raphael  b.  Sam¬ 
uel  Corcos  (eighteenth  century) ;  Abraham  Jedidiah 
Shalit;  J  udali  Raphael  b.  Menahem  Baruch  Jaghel 
di  Monselice  (1737) ;  Raphael  Lonsano  ( — 1773) ;  Men¬ 
ahem.  Azariali  b.  Judah  Mazliah  Padova;  Abraham 
Fonseca;  Aaron  Ashkenazi ;  Moses  Hayyim  b.  Sam¬ 
uel  Bimini;  Daniel  Terni;  Moses  Hayyim  Soscliino ; 
Mattitliiah  Nissim.  b.  Jacob  Israel  Terni;  Ilananiah 
Ilai  Coen  (nineteenth  century);  Castelnuovo;  Sam¬ 
uel  Olper;  Jacob  David  Maroni;  S.  II.  Margulies, 
occupying  the  position  of  rabbi  since  1890. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  Hebrew  printing-press  In 
Florence.  In  1700  the  first  part  of  Aaron  lm- 
Koli en7s  (?)  “Orhot  Hayyim”  was  published  there, 
and  various  works  appeared  about  1800. 

In  1903  the  community  of  Florence  numbered 
about  3,000  souls.  It  is  governed  by  a  council 
(“  consiglio  ”)  composed  of  sixteen  members,  who 
elect  a  committee  of  five  from  among 
Present  themselves.  There  are  two  syna- 
Status.  gogues — the  large  new  Sephardic  syn¬ 
agogue,  the  “most  beautiful  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Europe,”  built  through  the  munificence  of 
the  director  David  Levi  (d.  1869),  and  completed 
in  1882  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  430,  illustration),  and  a 
small  synagogue  (Italian  ritual)  in  the  Via  dell’ 
Oelie.  The  ritual  in  both  is  Orthodox ;  in  the  larger 
synagogue  there  are  a  choir  and  an  organ,  and  the 
sermon  is  preached  in  Italian.  There  are  two  ceme¬ 
teries,  an  old  one  dating  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  a  new  one  dating  from  about  1875.  There 
is  a  common  school  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which 
much  attention  is  given  to  Hebrew,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  studies  prescribed  by  law.  A  He¬ 
brew  school  prepares  for  entrance  to  the  rabbinical 
seminary.  The  following  philanthropic  institutions 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  community:  the 
Jewish  hospital  on  the  Arno;  the  Jewish  orphan 
asylum,  Acliille  Leone  Athias;  the  Asili  Infantili; 
Ospizio  di  Marina ;  Malbish  Arumim;  the  society 
Arti  e  Mestieri.  The  societies  Oav5  Tora  (with 
a  large  library),  Ez  Hajjim,  and  the  more  recent 
Mekize  Nirdamim  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Torah.  The  Mattir  Asurim  Society,  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  release  of  Jews  impris¬ 
oned  for  debt,  supports  a  second  synagogue  with 
Sephardic  ritual  in  a  house  in  the  Via  delF  Oche. 
There  are  a  hebra  kaddislia,  societies  for  nursing  the 
sick,  “  misericordia,  ”  etc.  Since  1899  the  Collegio 
Rabbinico  Italiano  is  at  Florence;  it  was  completely 
reorganized  under  the  direction  of  Rabbi  Margulies. 
See  Seminaries. 

Bibliography  :  Depping,  Die  Juden  im  Mitt  cl  alter,  pp.  368- 
371 :  firseli  and  C ruber,  Enci/c.  s.v.  Juden,  p.  156;  Corriercls- 
raditico ,  x.  279 ;  on  the  rabbis  see  Mortara,  Indice,  passim. 
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FLORENTINE  HAYYIM  SAMUEL :  Rabbi 

of  Salonica;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  Me‘il  Sliemuel  ” 
(Salonica,  1725),  containing  forty-five  responsa  and 
ninety-one  analecta  on  the  Talmud.  At  the  end  are 
some  notes  by  liis  brother,  Isaac  Florentin,  on 
Maimonides.  Hayyim  wrote  also  some  notes  on  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mislipat,  which  are  found 
in  the  collection  “Moreli  Zedek”  by  Michael  b. 
Moses  lui-Kohen  {ib.  1655). 


Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.Jud.  i.  2S5;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim ,  p.  349. 
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FLORENTIN,  ISAAC.  See  Florentin,  Hay- 
ydi  Samuel. 

FLORENTIN,  SAMUEL  B.  DAVID :  Rabbi 
of  Salonica  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Hajryim  Samuel  Florentin.  He  wrote  : 
“Bet  ha-Ro’eli,”  a  collection  of  the  ritual  laws  prac¬ 
tised  in  daily  life,  with  an  index  and  notes  on  the 
Yad  ha-Hazakah,  Salonica,  1758 ;  “  Minhat  Sliemuel,  ” 
responsa,  homilies,  and  Biblical  comments,  ib.  1776. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  285;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim,  pp.  76,  343. 
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FLORENTIN,  SOLOMON  B.  SAMUEL: 

Turkish  Talmudist;  lived  at  Salonica  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wrote  “Doresh  Mislipat,”  a 
collection  from  the  marginal  notes  of  Solomon  ibn 
Hassun,  Solomon  b.  Isaac  Levi,  Daniel  Estrumsa, 
Baruch  Angel,  and  Samuel  Florentin  the  Younger 
(Salonica,  1655).  This  hook  is  an  addition  to  the 
“Moreli  Zedek”  of  Michael  b.  Moses  ha-Kohen, 
which  consists  of  marginal  notes  from  the  responsa 
of  the  later  rabbis. 

Bibliography  :  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  259, 
538,  727;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Se far  im,  p.  109. 
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FLORIDA :  The  most  southern  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  forming  a  peninsula  washed  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Little  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Florida.  In  1825  a  plan  was 
projected  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
number  of  Jews  to  Florida  as  colonists,  but  it 
proved  abortive.  However,  that  Jews  settled  in 
the  state  somewhat  later  is  known,  for  two  of  them 
took  part  in  the  Civil  war:  Gus  Cohen  enlisted  in 
the  Milton  Artillery,  and  M.  Daniel  was  a  member 
of  Company  A,  1st  Regiment  Florida  Infantiy ;  the 
latter  was  captured.  Daniel  died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  that  city. 

In  1874  a  congregation,  named  “Beth  El,”  was 
founded  at  Pensacola,  and  one  named  “Ahavath 
Chesed  ”  was  founded  in  1882  at  Jacksonville,  where 
a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  had  been  formed  in 
1874.  At  Ocala  in  1885  a  similar  society  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Religious  organizations  were  founded  at 
Tampa  and  Key  West.  Morris  Dzialinsk}r  was 
twice  elected  mayor  of  Jacksonville,  and  Jacob  A. 
Huff  held  the  office  of  city  treasurer  many  years. 
Among  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  found  that  of  Bern- 
hard  M.  Baer.  Philip  Walter,  who  for  many  years 
held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  United  States  court, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  1885.  Florida  has  a  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,000,  tbe  total  population  in  1890 
being  391,422. 

Bibliography;  Statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States, 
p.  23,  Philadelphia,  1880;  Wolf,  The  American  Jew  as  Pa¬ 
triot,  Soldier ,  and  Citizen ,  Philadelphia,  1895;  Markens, 
The  Hebrews  in  America ,  New  York,  188S. 

A. 

FLORUS,  GESIUS  (or,  incorrectly,  Cestius) : 
Last  procurator  of  Judea  (64-66).  Florus  wTas 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  rapacity,  and  was 
so  much  detested  by  the  Jews  that  in  comparison 
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with  him  Albinus  was  considered  a  just  man. 
Florus,  indeed,  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  Jews  unbear¬ 
able.  lie  protected  the  Sicarii.in  return  for  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  and  during  his  administration  many 
towns  were  sacked.  When  the  Jews  of  Caesarea  op¬ 
posed  the  obstruction  of  the  entrance  to  their  syna¬ 
gogue  by  the  Greeks,  they  bribed  Florus  not  to 
interfere.  Florus  accordingly  went  to  Samaria. 
Finding  themselves  overpowered,  the  Jews  sent  to 
him  an  embassy  of  twelve,  imploring  his  protection 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  Florus,  instead,  threw  the 
ambassadors  into  prison.  Later  he  sent  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  demanding  from  the  warden  of  the  Temple 
treasury  seventeen  talents  of  gold.  His  demand 
being  refused  and  even  ridiculed,  he  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  the  upper 
market-place. 

The  Jews  were  killed,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  and 
the  houses  plundered.  On  that  day  (16th  of  Iyyar, 
66)  more  than  3,600  were  slaughtered;  many  were 
scourged  and  crucified.  Queen  Berenice  in  vain 
implored  him  on  her  knees  to  stop  the  carnage. 
Florus  even  demanded  a  friendly  reception  for  the 
troops  appointed  to  seize  the  Temple.  But  the 
people  opposed  him  with  so  much  vigor  and  deter¬ 
mination  that  he  left  Jerusalem  with  the  larger 
number  of  his  troops.  When  the  insurrection  had 
broken  out,  Florus  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Greeks 
of  Caesarea  to  attack  the  Jews.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  were  killed ;  the  remainder,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Florus,  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Bibliography:  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  11,  §1;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  4; 
Gratz,  Gesch .  4th  ed.,  iii.  445-450  cfc  scq.;  Schurer,  Gcsch.  3d 
ed.,  i.  5S5,  601  ct  scq . 

G.  M.  Sel. 

FLOUR:  The  finely  ground  substance  of  any 
cereal.  The  earliest  and  most  simple  way  of  crush¬ 
ing  grain  consisted  in  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  coarse  flour,  or  rather  different  grades  of 
grits  (comp,  the  preparation  of  the  manna,  Num.  xi. 
8).  In  order  to  obtain  fine  flour  the  grain,  it  seems, 
was  pulverized  between  two  stones  (see  illustration 
in  Erman,  “  Aegypten  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  im 
Altertum,”  p.  268;  Bliss,  “A  Mound  of  Many 
Cities,  ”  p.  85).  But  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced  the 
Israelites  used  a  mill  for  preparing  fine  flour.  A 
small  hand-mill  was  used  down  to  a  late  date,  but 
in  the  Gospels  mills  worked  by  asses  are  mentioned 
(fivAog  ovuiog,  Matt,  xviii.  6,  R.  V.,  margin).  Each 
household  prepared  its  own  flour — hence  the  prohi¬ 
bition  to  take  a  hand-mill  in  pledge  from  the  poor 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6);  the  heavy  work  of  grinding  was 
the  task  of  the  women  and  the  female  slaves  (Ex. 
xi.  5;  Isa.  xlvii.  2;  Matt.  xxiv.  41),  or  of  captives 
(Judges  xvi.  21;  Lam.  v.  13). 

The  ancient  mill  could  hardly  have  differed  from 
that  now  used  in  Palestine,  which  consists  of  two  cir¬ 
cular  stones  (“pelah”);  hence  the  designation  “  re- 
Lay  im”  flit.  “ the  two  millstones”;  comp.  Deut. 

XX1Y.  O;  Isa.  rslxii,  "Rr).  The  mall  is  also  known  as 

“tahanah”  (Eccl.  xii.  4;  “tehon,”  Lam.  v.  15).  At 
present  these  stones,  generally  made  of  basalt,  are 
about  40-48  cm.  in  diameter  and  about  10  cm.  thick. 
The  nether  stone  (“  pelah  tahtit  ”)  is  fixed  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  hard  (Job  xli.  16).  It  is  somewhat  convex, 


with  a  small  plug  of  hard  wood  in  the  center.  The 
upper  stone  is  correspondingly  concaved  on  the 
nether  side,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  center, 
into  which  the  plug  of  the  nether  stone  is  fitted. 
On  the  edge  is  a  peg  (“  y  ad  ”)  used  as  a  handle.  The 
upper  stone  is  turned  by  the  grinder  around  the 
plug  of  the  nether  stone;  hence  its  name  “pelah 


rekeb,”  or  merety  “rekeb”  (“the  wagon”;  Judges 
ix.  53;  II  Sam.  xi.  21;  Deut.  xxiv.  6).  The  grain 
is  poured  by  hand  through  the  funnel-shaped  hole 
of  the  upper  stone,  and  the  flour,  dropping  from 
the  edge  of  the  nether  stone,  is  collected  on  a  cloth 
spread  beneath. 

The  grain  commonly  made  into  bread  was  barley 
and  wheat,  especially  the  latter,  spelt  (“kussemet”) 
being  evidently  used  in  special  cases  only  (Ezek.  iv. 

9).  Wheat  bread  was  the  superior 
Grain  article,  barley  bread  being  the  food  of 
Used.  the  poor.  In  the  ritual,  barley  flour 
was  used  for  the  offering  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.  15).  Wheat  flour  was  prepared  in  two 
different  grades.  The  flour  that  was  generally  used 
for  baking  was  called  “kemah,”  being  fine  or  coarse 
as  it  fell  from  the  mill ;  and  from  this  a  finer  flour 
(which  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  solet  ” 
=  g efiida?ug)  was  separated  by  means  of  a  hair-sieve. 
This  fine  flour,  the  “  fat  of  the  wheat  ”  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14;  Ps.  lxxxi.  17,  cxlvii.  14),  was  worth  twice  as 
much  as  barley  (II  Kings  vii.  1, 16, 18;  comp.  Erman, 
l.c.  p.  266,  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  flour  imported  from 
Syria  into  Egypt).  With  the  one  exception  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  use  of  fine  flour  (“solet”)  is  pre¬ 
scribed  throughout  in  the  ritual;  the  conclusion  is 
not  warranted,  however,  that  the  ordinary  flour  used 
for  daily  consumption  was  not  employed  for  sacri¬ 
fices  in  ancient  times. 

E.  g.  n.  I.  Be. 

FLO-WEBS  OF  THE  BIBT.E.  gee  BotaSY 

and  Plants. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOME  AND  THE 
SYNAGOGUE:  As  an  agricultural  people  the 
Jews  in  their  own  land  appreciated  flowers  as  a 
means  of  natural  decoration.  The  first  crop  of 
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fruits  offered  at  the  altar  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
Feast  of  Harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16)  was  crowned  with 
the  choicest  flowers  (Bik.  Ii.  3).  Among  all  the 
flowers  native  to  Palestine  the  rose  was  preeminent. 
Solomon  compared  his  Shulamite  heroine  to  the* 
“rose  of  Sharon.”  The  Mishnah  calls  this  the 
“king’s  rose”  (Kil.  v.  8). 

The  festival  day  of  the  harvest  (Shabu'ot)  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  judgment  day  of  trees  (R.  H.  i.  2). 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
decorating  the  house  and  the  synagogue  with  flow¬ 
ers  on  SliabiTot.  Jacob  b.  Moses  Molin  (d.  1427),  in  jiis 
“Meharil,”  first  mentions  the  custom  of  scattering 
on  the  floor  of  the  synagogue  roses  and  other  odor¬ 
ous  blossoms  as  an  expression  of  joy  in  the  festival 
(see  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  §  494).  The 
“  Magen  Abraham  ”  says  it  is  customary  to  place  trees 
in  the  synagogue.  Elijah  Wilna,  however,  prohib¬ 
ited  this  innovation,  since  it  would  be  aping  the 
Christian  custom  on  Pentecost  (Danziger,  “  Hayye 
Adam,”  §  131,  13).  In  Palestinian  synagogues 
flowers  are  distributed  to  the  worshipers  as  they 
leave  the  services  on  Passover  eve. 

Isaiah  Hurwitz,  in  his  “Shelah”  (p.  180a,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1698),  relates  a  custom  prevailing  in  Safed, 
where  the  sexton  distributed  fragrant  weeds  to  every 
person  during  the  morning  service  on  Sliabu‘ot, 
while  the  cantor  recited  “Ila-El  be-Ta‘azumot.” 

That  flowers  were  highly  valued  by  the  Jews  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  their  works 
of  art  are  distinguished  by  floral  representations, 
as  the  candelabra  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex,  xxv.  33), 
the  pillars  of  the  Temple,  and  the  molten  sea  with  its 
brim  wrought  with  “  flowers  of  lilies  ”  (I  Kings  vii. 
19-26).  The  Talmud  states  that  Solomon’s  Temple 
contained  representations  in  gold  of  various  aromatic 
trees  in  full  fruit,  from  which  fragrant  perfumes  ex¬ 
haled  with  the  movement  of  the  air  (Yoma  39b). 
a.  J.  D.  E. 

FLUTE.  See  Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 
FLY  (I-Iebr.  2120  :  A  two-winged  insect,  espe¬ 
cially  the  common  house-fly  (Musca  clomestica).  It  is 
referred  to  in  Eccl.  x.  1:  “Dead  flies  cause  the 
ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stink¬ 
ing  savor.”  Since  a  fly  in  food  is  offensive,  its 
presence  there  is  a  ground  for  divorce;  according 
to  some,  however,  its  presence  is  accidental,  and  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  housewife  (Git.  6b).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  if  a  fly  falls  into  a  cup  of  wine  and  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  wine  is  still  fit  to  drink;  fastidious 
people,  however,  do  not  drink  it,  though  the  vul¬ 
gar  even  eat  of  a  dish  into  which  a  fly  has  fallen 
(Tosef.,  Sotah,  v.  9,  Yer.  17a;  Bab.  Git.  90a;  Num. 

R.  ix.  12 ;  Midrash  in  Kohut  Memorial  Volume,  p. 
176).  The  Jews  were  censured  because,  while  they 
were  willing  to  drink  wine  into  which  a  fly  had 
fallen,  they  would  not  drink  such  as  the  king  had 
merely  touched  (Meg.  13b). 

The  fly  is  extremely  annoying  when  one  is  eating, 
and  since  it  persistently  returns  even  after  being 

driven  away  it  is  tlie  emblem  of  evil  desires  (Ber. 

10b,  61a;  Targ.  Eccl.  x.  1).  The  Egyptian  fty  (Isa. 
vii.  18)  is  so  dangerous  that  it  may  be  killed  even  on 
the  Sabbath  (Shab.  121b).  It  is  used  as  a  symbol  for 
the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  (Seder  ‘Olam  R.  xx.), 
and  for  Sennacherib  (Ex.  R.  xxx.  5).  It  is  supposed 


to  be  the  species  Gulex  molest  us  (Forskal,  “  Descrip¬ 
tions  Animalium,”  p.  85,  Copenhagen,  1775).  The 
Mishnah  (Parali  ii.  3)  mentions  a  kind  of  gadfly 
(probably  the  Ghrysops  ccecutiens)  against  which 
cattle  are  protected  by  a  covering;  another  kind, 
the  “baka,”  the  animals  drive  away  with  their  tails 
(Shab.  77b).  There  were  other  kinds,  especially  the 
gray  fly,  which  the  Talmudic  writers  regarded,  ap¬ 
parent^,  not  as  flies,  but  as  worms  (larvae).  Cur¬ 
tains  as  a  protection  against  flies  were  hung  over 
the  beds  (Yer.  Suk.  53b;  Bab.  26a;  Rashi  on  M.  K. 
27a).  There  is  a  species  of  fly  that  lives  only  one 
day,  while  the  common  house-fly  lives  longer,  al¬ 
though  not  for  an  entire  year.  This  fact  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  pretty  legend  in  the  Talmud  (Hul.  58b). 

The  fly  occasionally  became  such  a  scourge  in 
Palestine  that  public  prayers  were  ordered  (Ta‘an. 
14a).  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Philis¬ 
tines  at  Ekron  worshiped  a  special  god  of  flies, 
Baal-zebub  (II  Kings  i.  2);  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Aramaic  word  for  “  enmity  ”  was 
derived  from  it  (Geiger,  “Urschrift,”  p.  53).  The 
fly  alights  on  gonorrheal  persons  and  then  infects 
healthy  people  (Ket.  77b) ;  it  also  alights  on  wounds 
(Pesik.  26b).  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  no 
flies  in  the  abattoir  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
(Abot  v.  5;  Ab.  R.  N.  i.,  xxxv.);  Maimonides  be¬ 
lieves  they  were  driven  away  by  the  smoke  of  the 
incense;  Rashi,  however,  attributes  their  absence  to 
the  fact  that  the  tables  were  of  marble  (see  also 
Mahzor  Vitry,  p.  538).  According  to  another  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  “sons  of  Moses”  are  in  a  miraculous  man¬ 
ner  kept  from  being  troubled  by  gnats  or  flies  (Gas- 
ter,  “The  Chronicles  of  Jeralimeel,”  p.  196).  The 
sons  of  Eli  were  blamed  for  leaving  the  juicy  part 
of  the  offering  to  the  flies  (Yalk.,  Sam.  86). 

The  Haggadah  often  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
fly  serves  a  purpose  in  the  world  (Gen.  R.  x.  7;  Ex. 
R.  x.  1,  etc.);  it  is  also  said  that  a  crushed  fly  is 
good  for  a  hornet’s  sting  (Shab.  77b).  The  third 
plague  of  the  Egyptians.  “  kinnim  ”  (Ex.  viii.  12),  is 
commonly  translated  “  lice.  ”  Modern  investigation, 
however,  favors  the  view  of  the  Septuagint  that  the 
word  means  aKvfyeg,  which  Philo  (“De  Vita  Moysis,  ” 
ed.  Mangey,  p.  97)  and  Origen  (“  Homilia  in  Exo- 
dum,”  iv.  6)  interpret  as  a  species  of  gnat,  an  insect, 
under  the  name  “yittosli  ”  or  “yattush  ”  (fcvirp),  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  “  zebub  ”  in  rabbinic  . 
sources.  It  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  “  ‘arob  ”  (Ex.  viii.  17-20;  Ps.  lxxviii.  45)  is  a 
species  of  fly,  though  even  the  Tannaim  disputed  as 
to  its  exact  meaning  (Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”  ii.  252); 
according  to  the  Septuagint  and  Symmachus.  who 
translate  it  nvvdfivia,  it  is  the  dog-fly  or  stinging-fly, 
described  by  travelers  as  a  great  scourge  in  Egypt. 
According  to  the  critical  view,  the  plague  of  dog- 
flies  is  merely  a  variant  of  that  of  the  gnats. 

Gnats  are  referred  to  in  the  simile  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24.  A  fly  dipping  into  the  sea  is  the  symbol  for  the 
inexhaustibility  of  the  divine  doctrine  (Soferim,  xvi. 

s>-  Titus  was  plagued  by  a.  gnat  (Git.  156b  ;  comp 

Neubauer,  “Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  no'),  and  so  also 
was  the  usurper  Pahda  (Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta),  after 
whose  removal  the  Jewish  princes  of  the  Exile  bore 
a  fly  in  their  escutcheon.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  fly  (ed.  Rosin,  i.  99). 
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An  earlier  expression,  “karzit,”  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Git.  S6b),  is  explained  as  a  species  of  fly 
living  among  stones;  the  word  recalls  “kerez”  (Jer 
xlvi.  20),  translated  “gadfly”  by  modern  scholars. 
The  Rabbis  take  the  expression  “  creeping  things 
among  birds”  to  mean  flies  (Rashi  on  Gen.  i.  20; 
Targ.  Yer.  Lev.  xi.  20;  Dent,  xiv.  19),  but  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  contradicted  by  the  addition  of  “going 
upon  all  four,”  since  insects  have  at  least  six  feet. 

Bibliography:  Bochnrt.  Hicrozoicon ,  give  de  Animal  Urns 
Script  une  Sacrcv,  iii.  34(5 ;  Rosenmuller,  Handbuch  der  Bi- 
hii-schen  Altcrth  timer ,  iv.  418,  431,  434;  Lewysolm,  Zonloyic 
des  Talmud s,  §§  426-435;  A.  Kinzler,  Bihlischc  Natur- 
l icschichtc ,  i.  154-155, 9tii  ed.,  1884. 

s.  s.  S.  Kn. 

FOA  (FOI  or  FOY) :  French  family ;  migrated 
from  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  branch 
of  the  family  has  been  authorized  to  assume  the 
name  of  “  Margfoy.”  Solomon  Foa,  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  settle  at  Bordeaux,  was  the 
father  of  David  Hayyim  Foy,  a  privileged  mer¬ 
cer,  who  received  a  permit  from  the  parliament  of 
Navarre,  Aug.  27,  1787 ,  to  establish  himself  at  Pau. 
His  son,  Israel  Foy,  bought  for  the  community  of 
that  city  the  Jewish  cemetery,  which  was  laid  out 
April  24,  1822.  At  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  the 
name  is  spelled  “Foy,”  while  at  Marseilles  the  form 
“  Foa  ”  has  been  preserved.  To  the  latter  branch  be¬ 
long  the  explorer  Edmond  Foa,  Captain  Cremieu- 
Foa,  Commander  Leon  Franchetti,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer  J.  Sciama. 

Bibliography  ;  Archiv.  Municip.  de  Bordeaux,  g.  g.  800  bis, 
Aug.  21,  1751,  July  23,  1753,  Jan.  22, 1766;  Arret  du  Parle- 
meat  de  Navarre  qui  Fait  Defense  de  Troublcr  les  Juifs 
Portinjai x  dans  V Exercise  dc  Lear  Commerce,  Pau,  1787; 
H.  Leon,  Hist,  dcs  Juifs  Bayonne,  p.  218;  Le  Sieclc ,  March 
24,  1*98. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

FOA,  ELIEZER  NAHM  AN  :  Italian  rabbi  and 
author;  died  in  Reggio  after  1641.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  R.  Moses  Isserles,  and  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  Talmud  and  Cabala.  He  founded  at 
Reggio  a  society  under  the  title  “Hebrat  ha-'Alu- 
bim  ”  (Association  of  the  Modest  Ones).  Foa  wrote 
“Midrasli  Ilaggadali,”  a  commentary  on  the  Ilagga- 
dah  of  Passover,  to  which  were  added  a  preface  by 
the  members  of  the  above-mentioned  society,  and 
some  verses  by  a  certain  R.  Moses  Shalit.  The  book 
was  published  by  them  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author  (Venice,  1641).  A  corrected  edition,  with  the 
addition  of  many  novella?  and  a  commentary  on  Hal - 
lei,  appeared  in  Leghorn  in  1809.  Foa  also  left  in 
manuscript  a  work  named  “Goren  Arnon,”  contain¬ 
ing  five  collections  of  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  were  seen  by  Azulai  and  are  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  “Shem  lia-Gedolim.” 

Bibliography:  Eisenstadt-Wiener,  Da'at  Kedoshim ,  s.v. ; 
Mortara,  Indicc ,  p.  54. 

s.  s.  N.  T.  L. 

FOA,  ESTHER-EUGENIE  (nee  Rodrigues) : 

French  authoress;  born  at  Bordeaux  1795;  died  in 
Paris  1853.  She  was  famous  for  her  beauty.  Un¬ 
der  the  nom  de  plume  “Maria  Fitz  Clarence”  she 
contributed  to  man}r  Parisian  periodicals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  among  her  numerous  novels  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  “  Kiddushim,  ou  L’Anneau  Nuptial  des  He- 
breux,”  4  vols.,  Paris,  1830;  “La  Juive,”  2  vols., 
1835;  “Contes  Ilistoriques,”  1840,  with  notes  by  G. 
A.  Neven,  London,  1868. 


Bibliography;  Foret,  Statistiqnc  de  la  Gironde,  iii.  250;  La 

Grande  Encyclopedic,  s.v. 

S.  C.  DE  B. 

FOA,  PIO  :  Italian  pathologist;  born  at  Sab- 
bionetta  Jan.  26,  1848.  He  attended  the  lyceum  at 
Milan;  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,  and  took  post¬ 
graduate  courses  at  the  universities  of  Turin  and 
Heidelberg.  As  Rizzozero’s  pupil  in  pathologic 
anatomy,  he  was  appointed  in  succession  pri vat- 
docent  (1876),  assistant  professor  (1878),  and  profes¬ 
sor  (1881)  at  Modena,  and  professor  (1884)  of  patho¬ 
logical  anatomy  and  bacteriology  at  Turin.  In  1868 
lie  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  Garibaldi’s  campaign 
against  the  Southern  Tyrol.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  di  Medicina  (1886),  of  the  Lincei  of  Rome 
(1892),  and  of  the  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze, 
Lettere  e  Arsi,  of  Turin  (1895).  Among  his  numer¬ 
ous  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  “  Sulk 
Auatomia  Patologica  del  Midollo  e  delle  Ossa,”  1873; 
“SulF  Auatomia  Patologica  dell  Gran  Simpatico,” 
1874;  “L’ Auatomia  Patologica  e  le  Altre  Scienze 
Medicbe,”  1876;  “Sulla  Dottrina  della  Tubercolosi, 
”  1876;  “  Sulk  Origine  dei  Globuli  Rossi  del  Sangue,” 
1879;  “Sulla  Fisipatologia  del  Sangue,”  1881; 
“Sulla  Fisipatologia  della  Milza,”  1883;  “Sulle 
Conquiste  della  Scienza  Moderna,”  Modena,  1883. 
He  lias  also  contributed  papers  on  pathology  and 
biology  to  the  medical  journals  of  many  countries 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  Accademia  delle  Scienze, 
Turin.  In  1900  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  Popolare  Ditorino. 

Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Les  J^crivains  du  Jour. 

s.  I.  E. 

FOCHS,  ANTON  :  Hungarian  philanthropist; 
died  in  Budapest  May  31,  1874.  A  few  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
administration  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  donating  43,000  florins  for  the  founding  of  an 
orphan  asylum.  Suspected  of  being  the  donor,  he 
denied  the  fact  in  the  press;  it  was  established  only 
when  his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  request  that 
the  asylum  be  named  after  his  parents.  His  large 
fortune  (over  1,000,000  florins)  he  left  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  for  the  most  part  among  humanitarian  institu¬ 
tions  without  distinction  of  religious  belief.  A  fund 
of  about  60,000  florins  was  set  aside  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  any  among  the  orphans  of  liis  institute 
showing  aptitude  for  letters  or  science.  The  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  800,000  florins  went  to  establish  a 
deaf-and-dumb  institute  for  Hungary  and  Transyl¬ 
vania,  open  to  both  sexes.  His  was  an  eccentric 
character:  lie  was  unmarried,  incommunicative,  pe¬ 
nurious,  and  a  recluse. 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Isr.  July  15, 1874 ;  Univ.  Isr.  Aug.  1, 

1874;  Alla.  Zcit.  des  Jlid.  June  16,  1874. 

s.  '  N.  D. 

FODOR,  ARMIN ;  Hungarian  jurist;  horn  at 
Nagy  Milnily  Jan.  27,  1862;  studied  law  at  Buda¬ 
pest,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  district  judge  at  Budapest  in  1890.  In  1895 
he  was  called  into  the  Ministry  of  Justice  as  legal 
expert.  His  chief  works  are;  “ Die  Motivirung  des 
Ungariscken  Civil-Gerichts-Yerfahrens  ”  and  “  Hand- 
buck  des  Civil-Gerichts-Yerfahrens,”  Budapest, 
1894-97. 

Bibliography:  Pallas  Lex.,  vii. 

s.  L.  V. 
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FOGES,  BARUCH  BENEDICT:  Austrian 
author;  born  at  Prague  June  28,  1805;  died  Aug. 
23,  1890,  in  Karolinenthal,  a  suburb  of  Prague, 
where  he  was  principal  of  a  school.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  “  Altertli timer  der  Prager  Josef - 

stadt,”  Prague,  1855;  3d  ed.,  1870. 
g  H.  B. 

EOIA  ISR AELITA.  See  Periodicals. 

FOIX  (I-Iebr.  or  D"1E>)  :  Capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Allege,  France.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  Jews  here  as  well  as  in  other  towns  in 
the  county  of  Foix,  especially  at  Saverdun  and  Pa¬ 
nders.  The  largest  Jewish  community  in  the  district 
was  at  Pamiers,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  through  Gaston  de  Foix  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Antonin,  enjoyed  special  exemptions 
in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  community  at  Foix 
seems  to  have  been  less  important,  for  only  two  of 
its  members  are  known,  Cresques  and  David  Solo¬ 
mon,  both  of  whom  lived  at  Perpignan  about  1413. 


Bibliography:  Singe,  Les  Juifs  de  Languedoc ,  pp.  14,  40, 
212, 239, 279 ;  Depping,  Les  Juifs  dans  leMoyen  Age,  p.  loi ; 
R.  L.  J.  xiv.  75. 

G. 


S.  K. 


FOLIGNO,  HANANEL  DI :  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity;  lived  at  Pome  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  made  himself  notorious  by  his  slanderous 
attacks  upon  his  former  coreligionists.  With  Vittorio 
Eliano  and  Joseph  Moro,  two  other  converts,  he 
appeared,  in  1553,  before  Pope  Julius  III.  as  an  ac¬ 
cuser  of  the  Talmud,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
many  copies  were  publicly  burned  (Aug.  12,  1553). 
A  far  graver  accusation,  and  one  which  imperiled 
the  very  lives  of  all  the  Roman  Jews,  was  made  by 
him  before  Pope  Marcell  us  II.  in  1555.  A  Moham¬ 
medan  apostate  had  crucified  his  own  ward  for  the 
sake  of  getting  possession  of  some  property,  and 
had  deposited  the  body  near  the  Jewish  cemetery. 
Thereupon  Foligno  formally  charged  the  Jews  with 
having  committed  a  murder  for  ritual  purposes. 
Fortunately  for  the  Jews,  Cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  being  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  real  murderer  to  justice. 


Bibliography:  Joseph  lia-Kohen,  '‘Lmelp  lia-Baltali,  German 
traiisl.  by  Wiener,  p.  91 ;  Gr&tz,  Gesch.  lx.  338 ;  Kaufiniuin,  in 
R.  L.  J.iv.  88  ct  scq. 

D.  I-  Bit. 

FOLK-LORE :  The  science  dealing  with  those 
institutions,  customs,  literature,  and  beliefs  of  the 
folk  or  uncultured  people  that  can  not  be  traced  to 
government  origination  or  individual  authorship. 
In  its  larger  sense  it  could  claim  as  its  province  the 
whole  of  institutional  archeology,  but  iu  actual 
practise  it  deals  only  with  the  “survivals”  of  prim¬ 
itive  institutions.  Its  special  field  deals  with  those 
survivals  known  as  superstitions  (from  “superstes” 
—  “  surviving  ”),  that  is,  those  customs  carried  out 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  persons  respected  by 
the  doer  also  perform  them.  The  modern  method 
is  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  such  seemingly 
irrational  actions  by  tracing  them  back  to  ideas, 
which  in  themselves  often  absurd,  are  current  among 
savages,  and  to  which  the  customs  are  natural  corol¬ 
laries.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  objection  to  horse¬ 
flesh  as  a  diet  in  some  parts  of  Europe  has  been 


traced  back  to  the  pre-Christian  worship  of  Odin, 
to  whom  the  horse  was  sacred  or  taboo. 

Folk-lore  thus  deals  with  the  irrational  element  in 
life,  though  often  including  some  of  its  most  imag¬ 
inative  aspects.  The  chief  influences  that  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  further  spread  of  folk-lore  elements 
among  the  people  have  been  the  Greek  sense  of  rea¬ 
son  and  the  Jewish  sense  of  right.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  difficult  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  since  in  essence  there  is  no 
Jewish  folk-lore ;  yet  practically,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  indicated,  there  have  been  survivals  of  folk¬ 
lore  among  the  Jewish  people  in  all  stages  of  its 
development.  The  human  nature  in  Jews  has 
often  led  them  to  those  manifestations  of  human 
fear,  hope,  and  joy  with  which  folk-lore  deals. 

The  Jewish  people  in  Bible  times  undoubtedly 
had  beliefs  and  superstitions  analogous  to  those 
found  among  their  contemporaries,  and  even  among 
modern  uncivilized  peoples.  Professor 

In  Bible  Robertson-Smith  in  bis  “Religion  of 

Times.  the  Semites”  (see  analysis  by  C.  G. 

Montefiore  in  “J.  Q.  R.”  ii.  179),  at¬ 
tempted  indeed  to  derive  many  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  early  Israel  from  two  folk-lore  con¬ 
ceptions,  taboo  and  totem.  Similarly,  Gunkel  in  bis 
“  Scliopfung  und  Chaos  ”  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
Hebraic  views  about  the  beginning  of  things  and  of 
mankind  are  derived  from  those  current  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  liis  views  have  been  repeated  in  exag¬ 
gerated  form  by  Professor  Delitzsch  in  bis  “  Bibel 
und  Babel.”  In  both  cases,  however,  the  evidence 
adduced  is  so  hypothetical  that  the  conclusions 
derived  from  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  proved. 
Parallels  found  between  Biblical  and  uncivilized 
views  can  throw  light  on  the  former  only  when  the 
connection  of  the  latter  with  some  wider  view  is 
established.  Thus,  when  the  Biblical  principle  that 
blood  is  life  is  found  among  the  Yorubasof  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  (A.  B.  Ellis,  “Ewe  Speaking  Tribes,” 
p.  68)  the  parallel  is  interesting,  but  has  no  further 
instruction  in  it.  When,  however,  the  custom  that 
the  younger  sister  must  not  marry  before  the  elder; 
found  in  the  case  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  is  found  also 
among  the  Nias  (Rosenberg,  “  Malay isclie  Archipel.” 
p.  155),  among  the  Hahmalieras  (Riedel,  in  “  Zeit- 
sclirift  fur  Ethnologie,”  xvii.  76),  in  Java  (Winter, 
in  “ Tijdschrift  Voor  Nederl.  Indie,”  i.  566),  and 
China  (Gray,  “China,”  i.  190),  it  becomes  probable 
that  such  a  practise  has  natural  roots  iu  polygamous 
societies.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  Indians 
had  an  annual  ceremony  for  the  expulsion  of  all  evil 
which  was  combined  with  a  general  confession  of 
sins  (Frazer,  “  Golden  Bough,  ”  iii.  72),  throws  no 
light  upon  the  Day  of  Atonement  except  in  so 
far  as  it  serves  to  show  that  such  an  institution  is 
natural  to  humanity.  Maimonides  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  that  many  of  the  practises  commanded  in  the 
Bible  were  really  pagan  in  character,  though  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Jews  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  their 
human  weakness  (“Moreli,”  iii.  32,  transl.  by  Munk, 
p.  252). 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  practises  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  purposes  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  very  condemnation  is  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  practises  complained  of  partook  of 
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the  character  which  is  ascribed  to  folk-lore.  The 
custom  of  tattooing  is  probably  repudiated  in  Lev. 
xix.  28,  and  the  fact  of  this  repudiation  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  in  several  cases  the  tattoo  was 
a  sign  of  allegiance  to  some  local  deity.  Similarly, 
the  “  soul-hunting  ”  referred  to  and  reprobated  in 
Ezek.  xiii.  17  et  seq .  was  probably  analogous  to  the 
practise  observed  among  the  Canadian  Indians  bv 
the  Jesuits  (“Relations  des  Jesuites,”  1G37,  p.  60, 
quoted  by  Frazer,  l.c.  i.  139).  The  Canadian  wizards 
sent  out  familiar  spirits  to  seek  the  souls  of  their 
enemies,  which  they  brought  back  in  the  sliapp  of 
stones,  and  the  wizards  then  broke  these  with  swords 
or  axes,  and  by  this  means  destroyed  their  enemies. 
Thus  folk-lore  by  comparative  research  may  throw 
light  upon  certain  Biblical  practises,  but  they  are 
just  those  practises  that  are  opposed  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

Similarly,  the  legendary  stories  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  may  at  times  be  illustrated  or  paralleled  by 
the  folk-lore  of  savages  and  uncivilized  peoples. 
The  strong  men  of  David  live  again  in  the  paladins 
of  Charlemagne.  It  has  been  suggested  by  so  prom¬ 
inent  an  authority  as  De  Goeje  that  the  story  of 
Esther  is  found  once  again  in  the  framework  story 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  At  times  it  would  seem 
as  if  some  of  the  legends  of  the  Bible  were  explana¬ 
tions  of  folk-lore  customs,  the  object  of  which  had 
fallen  into  oblivion.  Thus  the  story  of  the  wres¬ 
tling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel  is  obviously  intend¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  practise  of  avoiding  the  sciatic 
nerve  as  food;  the  original  object  was  possibly 
based  on  some  fantastic  folk-lore  analogy.  See 
Folk-Tales. 

The  natural  tendency  to  folk-lore,  expelled  as  it 
had  been  by  the  Prophets,  returned  with  all  the 
greater  force  during  the  Talmudic  period,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  “  shedim  ”  or  demons 

In  the  became  as  ubiquitous  to  the  folk-mind 
Talmud,  of  the  ordinary  J e w  in  Talmudic  times 
(see  Demonology)  as  microbes,  to 
which  they  present  remarkable  analogies.  Even  the 
Rabbis  themselves  were  at  times  not  free  from  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  popular  beliefs.  Yet  there  are  found  in¬ 
stances  of  exceptional  freedom  from  folk-lore  influ¬ 
ences.  Thus,  while  there  is  a  whole  catalogue  of 
prognostications  by  means  of  Dreams  in  Ber.  55  et 
seq.,  and  Rabbi  Johanan  claimed  that  those  dreams 
are  true  which  come  in  the  morning  or  are  dreamed 
about  us  by  others,  or  are  repeated  (Ber.  5Gb),  Rabbi 
Mei'r  declares  that  dreams  help  not  and  injure  not 
(Git.  52a,  and  parallels).  The  authorities  of  the 
Talmud  seem  to  be  particularly  influenced  by  pop¬ 
ular  conception  in  the  direction  of  Folk-Medicine. 

A  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  was  also  prevalent  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  times,  and  occasionally  omens  are  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  though  in  some  cases  recognized  as  being 
merely  popular  beliefs.  Thus,  while  it  is  declared 
to  be  unlucky  to  do  things  twice,  as  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  or  washing  (Pes.  109b),  Rabbi  Dunai  recognized 
that  this  was  an  old  tradition  (ib.  110b).  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  custom  mentioned  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  is  that  of  planting  trees  when  children  are  born 
and  intertwining  them  to  form  the  hup pah  when 
they  marry  (Git.  57a).  Yet  this  is  probably  Persian,  | 


and  is  found  also  in  India  (TV.  Crookes,  in  “  Folk- 
Lore,”  vii. ) 

A  custom  like  that  of  walking  on  the  sidewalks 
when  the  plague  was  in  the  town,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  when  the  town  was  healthful,  might 
have  been  founded  upon  some  particular  experi¬ 
ence,  but  the  reason  given,  that  the  Angel  of  Death 
walks  about  openly  in  time  of  plague,  and  sneaks 
near  the  houses  at  other  times,  is  little  more  than  a 
metaphorical  repetition  of  the  experience  (B.  Iv.  GOb). 
On  the  whole,  the  list  of  folk-lore  beliefs  and  customs 
given  in  such  a  book  as  Breclier’s  “Das  Transcen- 
dentale,  die  Magie  und  Heilarten  im  Talmud,”  is 
comparatively  meager. 

In  the  direction  of  popular  custom  the  Talmud 
offers  a  field  for  wider  investigation.  It  is  possible 
that  several  of  the  customs  mentioned  there  could 
be  traced  back  to  Bible  times,  as  is  indeed  often 
claimed  for  them.  The  importance  attributed  to 
the  burning  of  the  “hallah”  in  the  home  of  every 
Jewess  is  possibly  traceable  to  some  early  form  of 
hearth- worship,  as  parallels  exist  elsewhere  (Cou- 
lange,  “La  Cite  Antique”).  The  extension  of  the 
principle  of  not  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk 
to  all  kinds  of  meat  is  probably  another  instance  of 
Palestinian  custom,  only  slightly  represented  in  the 
Bible.  When  the  history  of  the  Halakah  has  been 
more  systematically  and  critically  carried  out,  it 
may  be  possible  to  recover  some  of  the  folk-customs 
of  Bible  times  from  this  source. 

Similarly  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  in  the 
haggadic  legends  of  Biblical  character  those  por¬ 
tions  that  probably  formed  part  of  the  original  ac¬ 
counts  from  those  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
exegetic  principles  of  the  haggadists.  In  the  later 
Haggadah  there  are  some  elements  probably  derived 
from  Indian  and  Greek  fables  (see  Fable),  while 
others  resemble  the  quaint  plays  of  fancy  found  in 
modern  drolls  in  the  so-called  “  Liigenmarclieu  ”  of 
German  folk-lore.  In  one  particular  direction  the 
Talmud  is  of  extreme  interest  for  folk-lore  investi¬ 
gation,  namely,  the  transition  from  maxim  to  prov¬ 
erb,  which  can  be  clearly  observed.  While  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  anonymous  Proverbs, 
there  is  a  still  larger  number  of  wise  sayings,  which, 
owing  to  the  Talmudic  principle,  “  say  a  thing  in  the 
name  of  the  man  who  says  it,”  can  be  traced  to  their 
authors,  and  are  therefore  maxims;  for  example,  the 
sa3ring  “Descend  a  step  to  choose  a  wife;  ascend 
a  step  to  choose  a  friend  ”  would  be  considered  a 
proverb  if  it  did  not  happen  that  one  is  able  to  trace 
it  to  its  original  author,  Rabbi  Mei'r. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  speak  of  specifically  Jewish 
folk-lore.  Spread  among  all"  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  bor- 
In  Post-  rowed  customs  from  each  of  them, 
Talmudic  and  when  found  among  them  to-day 
Times.  it  is  most  difficult  to  determine:  first, 
whether  the  custom  is  at  all  Jewish; 
and,  secondly,  if  non -Jewish,  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  country  where  the  particular  folk-lore  item  is 
found,  or  has  been  brought  thither  from  some  other 
country.  Thus  among  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  and 
Austria  is  found  the  German  remedy  against  tooth¬ 
ache,  to  look  at  the  hole  of  a  mouse  and  pronounce  the 
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German  formula  commencing  “  Mausele,  Mausele !  ” 
As  the  Lithuanian  Jews  still  use  this  formula,  the 
custom  has  clearty  been  brought  by  them  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Or,  again,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Teutonic  test  of  murder  was  to  bring  the  sus¬ 
pected  murderer  into  the  presence  of  his  victim, 
when,  if  guilty,  the  wounds  of  the  murdered  man 
hied  anew.  This  is  found  in  the  Sefer  Hasidim, 
No.  1149,  and,  five  hundred  years  later  in  Manas- 
sch  ben  Israel’s  “Nishmat  Hayyim,”  iii.  3.  A  va¬ 
riation  in  custom  is  sometimes  found  between  one 
set  of  Jews  and  another  which  enables  the  inqui¬ 
rer  to  determine  the  origin  of  them.  Thus,  Eng¬ 
lish  Jews  sometimes  show  a  disinclination  to  sit 
down  with  thirteen  at  a  table,  probably  copied  from 
their  Christian  neighbors  who  connect  the  supersti¬ 
tion  with  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus;  whereas  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  consider  thirteen  as  a  particularly  lucky 
number,  as  it  is  the  gematria  of  HlIK,  the  last  and 
most  important  word  of  the  Sliemah  . 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  a  modern  Jewish 
custom  is  necessarily  Jewish.  Such  a  widespread 
one  as  that  of  the  “shaitel,”  or  habit  of  shaving 
the  hair  of  women  after  they  are  married  and  re¬ 
placing  it  by  a  wig,  is  found  among  the  ancients 
(see  Pausanias,  ed.  Frazer,  iii.  279-281)  and  among 
the  Fiji-Islanders  and  the  Kafirs  (Crawley,  “Mystic 
Rose,”  p.  366),  and  might  seem  to  be  a  survival  from 
Bible  times,  yet  it  is  not  followed  at  all  in  Palestine 
(M.  Reischer,  “  Shaare  Yerushalayim  ”).  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  custom  of  covering  mirrors  after  death, 
usual  among  the  Jews,  is  found  also  in  Oldenburg 
(Wuttke,  “Der  Deutsche  Aberglaube,”  §  728),  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Jewish  custom  was 
derived  from  the  German,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Again,  the  custom  of  “  sin-buying  ”  observed  among 
the  Jews  of  Brody  (“Urquell,”  iii.  19)  has  its  ana¬ 
logue  in  the  “  sin-eater  ”  of  Wales  (“  Folk-Lore,  ”iv.). 
In  the  Jewish  practise  a  ne’er-do-well  would  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  rich  man  for  a  definite 
sum.  Cases  have  been  known  where  a  person  who 
has  taken  another’s. sins  upon  himself  has  felt  com¬ 
punction  upon  the  death  of  the  original  sinner,  and 
has  visited  his  tomb  and  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses  deposited  upon  the  tomb  the  sum  originally 
paid  for  the  sin,  begging  the  dead  man  to  take  back 
his  sins.  Though  found  among  Jews,  there  is  little 
probability  of  this  practise  being  originally  Jewish. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  customs  among  Jews 
which  can  be  explained  only  from  specifically  Jew¬ 
ish  notions,  and  are  rightly  included  in  Jewish  folk¬ 
lore.  Thus,  in  Minsk  there  is  a  belief  that  if  for 
thirty  days  you  are  not  “  called  up  ”  to  the  Law  you 
are  ritually  dead,  and  a  Cohen  must  not  approach  you, 
just  as  he  must  not  approach  a  corpse.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  you  are  realty  dead  or  not,  when  you 
are  called  up  after  the  thirty  days,  look  at  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  scroll  of  the  Law,  and  if  you  can  discern 
one  letter  from  another  there  is  some  mistake  and 
you  are  not  dead,  for  the  dead  when  called  up  at 
night  in  the  synagogue  can  not  read.  Here  the 
whole  conception  is  a  development  of  Jewish  ideas, 
and  so  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  item 
of  Jewish  folk-lore.  Or,  again,  the  curious  belief 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  take  place  in 
the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  and  that,  therefore,  the 


corpse  must  have  a  three-pronged  fork  to  tunnel 
his  way  to  Jerusalem  if  buried  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  a  specifically  Jewish  corollary  to  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  Jerusalem.  Or,  again,  the  belief  that 
any  piece  of  iron  will  turn  rusty  if  exposed  on  the 
four  “tekufot,”  or  seasonal  changes  of  the  year,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  specifically  Jewish,  yet  later  than  Tal¬ 
mudic  times. 

When  Jewish  customs  find  their  analogues  in  sav¬ 
age  practises,  the  problem  of  determining  the  source 
of  the  custom  becomes  more  complicated.  Thus, 
the  Banks-Islanders,  like  the  modern  Jews,  bury  their 
nail-parings  (“Jour.  Anthrop.  Ins.”  x.  283).  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Jews  could  not  have  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Banks-Islanders,  yet  they  may  have 
borrowed  it  from  races  that  had  passed  through 
stages  as  savage  as  the  Banks-Islanders.  The  prac¬ 
tise  is  found  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K. 
18a),  and  even  there  may  be  a  borrowing  from  the 
Babylonians. 

For  this  reason  it  might  seem  likely  that  the  Jews 
would  be  favorable  media  for  transplanting  folk¬ 
tales  and  customs  from  one  nation  to  another,  owing 
to  their  continuous  migrations ;  their  social  isolation, 
however,  has  prevented  much  of  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
mediation,  and  no  decisive  evidence  has  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  transmission  of  Indian  folk-tales  from  East  to 
West,  Jews  have  played  an  important  part.  The 
Bidpai  literature  was  transferred  from  the  Orient  to 
western  Europe  entirety  by  Jewish  means  (see  Kali- 
lah  wa-Dimnah),  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Sind- 
bad,  Barlaam,  and  other  sets  of  Oriental  tales.  For 
the  medieval  legends  which  relate  to  Jews  see 
Folk-Tales. 

The  mutual  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
mostly  antithetic,  have  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount 
of  folk-lore,  in  which  may  be  included  the  myths  of 
the  blood  accusation,  and  of  host-piercing,  besides 
such  tales  as  that  of  the  “Three  Rings”  and  of 
"Sliy lock.”  The  Jews  themselves  have  very  little 
folk-lore  connected  with  Christians  or  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  legends  about  Jesus  in  the  “Toledot 
Yeshu  ”  being,  as  proved  by  Krauss  (“  Das  Leben 
Jesu  nach  Judisclien  Quellen,”  1903),  mainly  derived 
from  Christian  sources.  Among  the  Russian  Jews 
it  is  considered  unlucky  to  meet  a  priest,  but  a  very 
natural  interpretation  could  be  given  to  this  belief. 
To  prevent  the  ill  luck  the  remedy  is  to  throw  some 
straw  over  the  back. 

Altogether  there  is  considerable  material  for  Jew¬ 
ish  folk-lore,  but  it  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution,  owing  to  the  amount  of  “lateral  tradition,” 
i.c.,  customs  derived  not  by  descent  but  by  borrow¬ 
ing.  Under  the  influence  of  Dr.  M.  Grunwald  a  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  founded  at  Hamburg  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  study,  under  the  name  of  “  Gesellschaft  der 
J udischen  V olkskunde.  ” 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  folk-lore  topics 
in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  will  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  subject: 


iEsop’s  Fables 
Aflkomen 
Amram 
Amulet 

Ancestor  Worship 
Andreas 


Angelology 
Arthur  Legend 
Asmodeus 
Asusa 
Baba  Buch 
Ba'al  Shem 
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Barlnam  and  Josapbat 

Bat  Kol 

Beard 

Berediiah  lia-Nakdan 

Betrothal 

Bibliomancy 

Blood  Accusation 

Burial 

Cabala 

Cat 

Caucasus 

Childbirth 

Cochin 

Cookery  (eakes) 

Cradle  Songs 
Death,  Angel  of 
Demonology 
Dibbukim 
Dog 

Door  and  Door-Post 
Dragon 

Dreams  and  Dream-Books 

Elijah’s  Chair 

Evil  Eye 

Exorcism 

Eye 

Folk- Medicine 

Folk-Songs 

Folk-Tales 

Forty 

Games 

Geomancy 

Giants 

Golem 

Habdalah 

Hair 

Hand 

Hanukkah 

HoshiCna  Rabba 

Host,  Desecration  of 

Kolle  Kreish 

Kalilah  wa-Dimnah 

Kapparah-Schlagen 

Kissing 


Knots 

Korah 

Lag  ba-‘Omer 
Lilith 

Lots,  Books  of 

Lulab 

Magic 

Marriage 

Memory 

Messiah 

Mirror 

Mourning 

Mouse 

Nail 

Name,  Change  of 

Names 

Number 

Omen 

Ordeal 

Plague 

Proverbs 

Riddle 

Sambation 

Sheinafc 

Shofar 

ShyJock 

Sind  bad 

Solomon,  in  Legend  and  Folk- 
Lore 

Superstition 

Talisman 

Tashlik 

Tekufah  Drops 
Three  Rings 
Tooth 

Tree-Wedding 

Vampire 

Vergil 

Wandering  Jew 

Wachnacht 

Water 

Weather-Lore 

Witches 


Bibliography:  Breeher,  Das  Transccndcntale  in  Talmud ; 
Giidemann,  Gcsch.  i.  326  ct  scq.:  Leo  Wiener,  Yiddish  Liter¬ 
ature ;  Mitteilungen  dcr  Gcsdlsdiaft  fllr  Jildisehe  Volks- 
kunde ,  1897-1903. 
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FOLK-MEDICINE :  The  ideas  and  remedies 
common  among  uncultured  people  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  They  are  found 
among  the  Jews  of  all  ages.  Even  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  the  use  of  the  mandrake  to  produce  fertility 
is  referred  to  as  being  efficacious  (Gen.  xxx.  14).  In 
Tobit  vi.  78  the  smoked  liver,  heart,  and  gall  of  a 
fish  are  recommended  for  casting  out  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit. 

In  the  Talmud  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  folk-medicine  in  Babylonia.  Probably  as 
a  protest  against  this,  it  is  stated  that  Hezekiali  had 
hidden  away  a  book  of  medical  remedies  (Ber.  10b). 
The  tertian  fever  was  to  be  cured  by  an  amulet  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  sets  of  seven  things  hung  around 
the  neck  (Shab.  67a).  Amulets  were  used  also 
against  epilepsy  (Shab.  61a).  The  idea  of  transfer¬ 
ring  a  disease  to  animals,  found  so  frequently  in  folk- 
medicine  (see  Frazer,  “Golden  Bough,”  iii.  13-15), 
is  found  also  in  the  Talmud.  In  fever  the  patient 
was  recommended  to  go  to  a  cross-road  and  seize  the 
first  ant  with  a  burden  that  he  saw  crawling  along. 
He  was  to  seize  it  and  place  it  in  a  copper  tube, 
which  was  to  be  covered  with  lead  and  then  sealed. 
Then  he  was  to  shake  the  tube  and  say:  “ What 


In  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  evidence  of  a  much 
wider  spread  of  folk-medicine  among  Jews.  Glide- 
maim  (“  Geschichte,”  i.  316  ct  seq.)  gives  a  number 
of  folk-recipes  that  occur  in  tiie  “Book  of  the 
Pious  ”  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Grunwald  also 
gives  a  long  collection  from  manuscripts  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  “  Mitteilungen 
derGesellschaftfur  Jiidische  Volkskunde,”  v.  44-65. 
A  number  of  these  recipes  were  derived  by  the  Jews 
from  their  Christian  neighbors.  Thus,  against  pre¬ 
mature  birth  the  wife  was  recommended  to  carry 
a  portion  of  her  husband’s  stockings  or  girdle, 
a  method  which  is  recommended  by  German  folk- 
medicine  also.  (Wuttkc,  “Deutsche  Aberglaube,” 
p.  195). 

When  it  is  declared  that  a  remedy  against  tooth¬ 
ache  is  to  cany  an  amulet  with  the  word  fye?.e  on 
it  (“Mitteilungen,”  v.  47),  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
of  Jewish  origin,  though  found  among  Jews. 
Against  epilepsy,  which,  owing  to  its  mysterious 
character,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  folk-doctors,  the  following  is  one  of  many  reme¬ 
dies.  Put  several  crabs  in  a  pot,  pour  some  good 
wine  over  them,  and  bury  them  for 

Epilepsy  three  dfiys  and  three  nights :  then  give 
and  Fever,  some  of  the  sauce  thus  made  to  the 
patient  morning  and  night  for  nine 
days.  (“  Mitteilungen, ”  v.  52).  In  modern  times  the 
following  recommendations  have  been  given  against 
this  disease:  Let  the  patient  carry  a  golden  pea¬ 
cock’s  feather  under  his  shirt  (“Urqueil,”  v.  290); 
or  let  him  drink  the  blood  of  a  black  cat  (Ivovno); 
or  let  his  shirt,  after  having  been  pulled  over  his 
head  and  taken  out  through  the  chimney,  be  buried 
at  two  cross-roads  (Minsk). 

Fever  is  also  a  favorite  subject  of  modem  Jewish 
f ol k-medicine.  The  remedies  are  sometimes  simple ; 
as,  to  spill  a  can  of  water  suddenly  on  the  patient 
(“Urqueil,”  v.  223),  or  to  let  him  eat  something  lie 
does  not  like,  or  to  lay  a  kreuzer  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  sunset ;  whoever  finds  it  will  take  the  fever 
away  with  him.  Curiously  enough,  the  Christian 
peasants  of  Galicia  seem  to  trust  for  the  removal  of 
fever  to  water  in  which  a  mezuzah  which  has  been 
stolen  from  a  Jewish  house  has  been  placed  (“  Ur¬ 
queil,”  v.  226).  Similarly,  the  Polish  peasants  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  hand  of  a  dead  Jew  is  effective  against 
typhus,  and  a  case  occurred  in  which  some  peasants 
exhumed  a  Jewish  corpse  for  this  purpose  near 
Cracow  in  1892  (“  Urqueil,”  iii.  126-128).  Dust  from 
the  grave  of  a  saint  is  also  recommended,  and  may 
have  some  Talmudic  authority  (Perles,  in  “Momits- 
sclirift,”  x.  389). 

Jaundice  is  another  disease  with  regard  to  which 
many  remedies,  probably  derived  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  are  current  among  the  Jewish  folk.  Drinking 
water  in  which  something  yellow  has  been  cooked 
is  an  obvious  method,  on  the  principle  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  magic;  another  remedy  is  to  swing  a  dove 
around  the  patient’s  head  twice,  saying  at  the  same 
time:  “Dove,  take  this  illness  from  N.  ben  N.,M 
and  then  letting  the  dove  fly  (“Urqueil,”  v.  290). 

Strangely  enough,  blood,  which  is  so  frequently 
used  in  general  folk-medicine,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used 


thou  carriest  on  me,  that  I  carry  on  thee  ”  (Shab. 
66b;  see  Medicine  in  Rabbinical  Literature). 


among  Jews  (compare  Strack,  “Das  Blut,”  p.  127), 
except  in  cases  of  nose-bleeding,  when  the  actual 
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blood  tlms  lost  is  sometimes  used,  baked  into  a  cake, 
and,  on  the  well-known  sympathetic  principle,  given 
to  a  pig  (“  Sefer  Refu’ot,”14b). 

Of  Jewish  popular  views  as  to  the  cause  of  disease 
it  is  dillicult  to  speak.  There  are  three  current  views 
among  the  folk  in  general  (W.  G.  Black  “Folk 
Medicine,”  p.  4,  London,  1888):  the  anger  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  supernatural  powers  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  ill  will  of  the  dead,  of  which  only  the  first  can 
be  definitely  traced  in  Jewish  folk-thought,  and  then 
only  through  the  power  attributed  to  spells  and  ex¬ 
orcisms.  See  Amulet  ;  Ba£  al  Siiem  ;  Bibliomancy  ; 
Exorcism;  Medicine;  Spells. 

Bibliography  :  Grunwald,  Aus  Hciusapotlieke  unci  Hexen- 

kilchc ,  in  Mitteilungen  cler  Gesellschaft  fill'  Jilclische 

Yolkskunde,  v.  1-70. 

J. 

FOLK-SONGS :  Songs  or  ballads  originating 
and  current  among  the  common  people,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  common  life.  Jewish  folk-songs  exist 
in  languages  and  dialects  other  than  Hebrew  and 
Jiuheo-German ;  in  Ladino,  for  instance.  Traces  of 
Hebrew  folk-songs  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud. 
In  Ta'an.  2Gb  it  is  related  that  on  the  15tli  of  Ab 
and  on  the  Da}r  of  Atonement  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  assembled  in  the  vineyards  to  dance  be¬ 
fore  young  men,  and  sang: 

”  0  young  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes 
And  look  before  you  choose ; 

Look  not  for  beauty, 

But  seek  for  good  breeding. 

False  is  grace,  and  beauty  is  vain  ; 

A  God-fearing  woman  is  alone  worthy  of  praise.” 

A  fragment  of  a  bridal  song  is  recorded  in  Ket. 
17a,  where  Bab  Dimi  says:  “Thus  they  sing  before 
a  bride  in  the  West  ” : 

”  Her  eye  without  kohl. 

Her  face  without  paint, 

Her  hair  without  curl. 

Yet  a  form  full  of  grace.” 

A  ballad  of  tlie  narrative  kind  is  the  tale  of  the 
“Pious  Man”  (Ton  C^X)  included  in  the  hymns  for 
the  termination  of  the  Sabbath,  universally  sung  by 
Ashkenazic  Jews.  The  balladic  narrative  is  the 
composition  of  an  author  whose  name  is  acrostically 
indicated  in  the  last  verses  as  'OY'lD  “Q  'ST1  (“Jesse, 
the  son  of  Mordecai  ”).  It  relates,  in  verse,  the  story 
of  a  destitute  pious  man  who  became  rich  by  the 
favor  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Judmo-Gennan  folk¬ 
songs  arc  those  formerly  current  among  the  Jews  in 
Germany  and  those  living  in  the  mouths  of  Yiddish¬ 
speaking  Jews  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  former  have  been  preserved  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  Jewish  folk-songs  published  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  that  issued  at  Worms  about  1595- 
1605.  One  of  the  ballads  contained  in  that  collection 
is  given  as  an  example  bjr  Dr.  A.  Berliner  in  his 
“Aus  dem  Inneren  Leben  der  Deutsclien  Juden  im 
Mittelalter  ”  (Berlin,  1900).  It  was  sung  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  a  particular  dance,  and  it  reads  in 
part : 

”  O  young  lady,  will  you  not  dance  with  me? 

I  pray  you  will  not  take  it  amiss ; 

Joyful  I  must  be 
As  long  as  l  can. 

Your  body,  tender  and  young, 

Has  wounded  me  in  love, 

So  have  your  eye  serene 


And  your  crimson  mouth  ; 

Close,  then,  your  arms. 

Dear  love,  in  mine 

And  my  heart  will  recover.” 

But  this  is  more  an  adaptation  than  a  ballad  of  Jew¬ 
ish  origin. 

The  Judseo-German  ballads  current  in  the  Slavonic 
countries  lack  no  originality,  though  they  may  be 
adaptations  from  German  folk-songs  or  translations 
and  imitations  of  Slavonic  compositions.  Their 
spirit,  however,  is  Jewish.  For  instance,  the  idea 
of  remaining  an  old  maid  is  a  very  sad  one  for  a 
Russo-Jewish  gill,  and  she  sings  : 

”  I  sit  upon  a  stone 
And  I  am  seized  with  weeping ; 

All  girls  do  marry, 

But  I  remain  alone.” 

Another  begins : 

”  When  the  pleasant  summer  comes 
We  are  playing  with  sand ; 

Where  our  dwelling  is 
There  is  our  land. 

Black  cherries  we  are  plucking. 

Red  ones  we  let  stand ; 

Handsome  lads  we  are  taking, 

The  ugly  we  let  go !  ” 

A  ballad  sung  by  children  in  some  parts  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  runs : 

”  Little  boys  and  little  girls 
Took  one  another ; 

Ninth  of  Ab  was  wedding-day 
And  no  one  came. 

Except  Uncle  Elijah 
With  his  long  cloak, 

On  his  gray  little  horse. 

With  his  long  beard.” 

Bibliography:  No  less  than  375  Yiddish  folk-songs  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  collection  by  S.  M.  Ginzburg  and  P.  S.  Marek, 
J  ltd  inch  c  Volkslieder  in  Rutland,  St.  Petersburg,  1901; 
others  are  given  in  Wiener’s  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Russian 
Jews ,  in  Americana  Germaniccu  vol.  ii.,  No.  2,  and  in  his 
History  of  Yiddish  Literature ,  pp.  53  et  seq .,  New  York, 
1899.  A  number  of  folk-songs  in  Ladino  are  given  by  Danon 
in  R.  E.  J.  xxxii.  and  xxxiiiu  others  are  contained  in  Ur- 
mien ,  i.  205 ;  vi.  28, 97, 15S;  Ncuc  Folge,  i.  45, 195 ;  ii.  27.  See 
CRADLE  SONGS.  See  also  Grunwald  in  Mitteilungen  der 
Gesellschaft  filr  Jlldisehen  Yolkskunde ,  i.  o0-67,  ii.  3 <-49, 
iii.  9-22,  iv.  124-130,  viii.  154-157. 

j.  A.  Ha. 

FOLK-TALES  :  Stories  usually  containing  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  superhuman  character,  and  spread  among 
the  folk  either  by  traditions  from  their  elders  or  by 
communication  from  strangers.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  unusual  personages 
(dwarfs,  giants,  fairies,  ghosts,  etc.),  by  the  sud¬ 
den  transformation  of  men  into  beasts  and  vice 
versa,  or  by  other  unnatural  incidents  (flying  horses, 
a  hundred  years’  sleep,  and  the  like).  Of  a  similar 
kind  are  the  drolls  of  the  nursery,  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  simple  “  sells.  ” 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  folk-tales 
among  the  Jews  at  all  stages  of  their  history.  Even 
in  the  Bible  there  are  Jotham’s  fable  (see  Fable), 
the  story  of  Lot’s  wife,  and  tlie  combat  between 
David  and  Goliath,  certain  elements  of  which  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  folk -tales. 

A  number  of  liaggadic  stories  bear  folk-tale  char¬ 
acteristics,  especially  those  relating  to  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  which  have  the  same  exaggerations  as  have 
the  “  Lugenmarchen  ”  of  modern  German  folk-tales. 
There  are  signs  that  a  certain  number  of  fables 
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were  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  either  from  Greek  or, 
indirectly,  from  Indian  sources  (see  Fable). 

Though  there  is  little  evidence  of  Jews  having 
had  folk-tales  of  their  own,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  of  their  helping  the  spread  of  Eastern 
folk-tales  in  Europe.  Petrus  Alfonsi’s 
In  “Disciplina  Clericalis”  (about  1110) 

the  Middle  contained  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Ages.  Eastern  folk-tales  in  literature;  and 

they  were  very  widely  used  to  give 
piquancy  to  sermons.  But  for  Jews  the  veiy  large 
collection  of  stories  connected  with  the  names  Kali- 
laii  wa-Dimnaii  and  Sindbad  would  probably  not 
have  reached  Europe  at  all.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  “Scliimpf  und  Ernst”  of  a  Jewish  con¬ 
vert  named  Pauli  became  the  source  for  comic  stories 
throughout  northern  Europe.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  folk-tales  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  have  been  derived  from  these  sources. 
For  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in  compiling  the  “One 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  ”  see  Arabian  Nights. 

Besides  these  tales  from  foreign  sources,  Jews 
either  collected  or  composed  others  which  were  told 
throughout  the  European  ghettos,  and  were  collected 
in  Yiddish  in  the  “Maaseb  tidier.”  Numbers  of  the 
folk -tales  contained  in  these  collections  were  also 
published  separately  (see  the  earlier  ones  given  by 
Steinschneider  in  “Cat.  Bodl.”  Nos.  8869-8942).  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  call  many  of  them  folk-tales 
in  the  sense  given  above,  since  nothing  fairy  like  or 
supernormal  occurs  in  them. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  definite^  Jewish  leg¬ 
ends  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  folk-tales,  such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  pope 
(see  Andreas)  and  of  the  golem  (homunculus)  of  the 
“Holie  Rabbi  Low,”  or  that  relating 
Legends,  to  the  wall  of  the  Rashi  chapel,  which 
moved  backward  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  a  passing  car  in  the  narrow  way. 
Several  of  these  legends  were  collected  by  Tendlau 
(“Sagen  und  Legenden  der  Jiidischen  Vorzeit”). 

Of  recent  years  a  certain  number  of  folk-tales  have 
been  gathered  among  Jews  or  published  from  He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  by  Israel  Levi  in  “Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives,”  in  “Revue  des  Traditions  Popu- 
laires,”  and  in  “Melusine”;  by  M.  Gaster  in  “Folk- 
Lore  ”  and  in  the  reports  of  Montefiore  College ;  and 
by  M.  Grunwaid  in  “Mitteilungen  der  Gesellscliaft 
fur  Jiidische  Volkskunde  ”  (see  Index  to  part  vi.,  s.v. 

“  Erzahlungen  ”) ;  by  L.  Wiener  in  the  same  period¬ 
ical;  and  by  F.  S.  Krauss  in  “Urquell,”  both  series. 
Altogether  some  sixty  or  seventy  folk-tales  have 
been  found  among  Jews  of  the  present  day;  but  in 
scarcely  a  single  case  is  there  anything  specifically 
Jewish  about  the  stories,  while  in  most  cases  they 
can  be  traced  back  to  folk-tales  current  among  the 
surrounding  peoples.  Thus  the  story  of  “  Kunz  and 
His  Shepherd”  (Grunwaid,  “Mitteilungen,”  ii.  1) 
occurs  in  English  as  “  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury”;  and  “The  Magician’s  Pupil”  (No.  4 
of  Wiener,  in  “Mitteilungen,”  x.  103)  is  also  found 
widely  spread.  The  well-known  story  of  the  “Lan¬ 
guage  of  Birds,”  which  has  been  studied  b}r  Frazer 
(“  Archeological  Review,  ”  iii.,  iv. ;  comp.  “  Urquell,” 
v.  266),  is  given  in  “Mitteilungen,”  i.  77.  No.  4  in 


the  collection  of  Wiener  is  the  wide-spread  folk-tale 
of  “The  Giant’s  Daughter,”  which  some  have  traced 
back  to  the  legend  of  Medea.  Two  of  the  stories 
collected  by  Grunwaid,  No.  13,  “The  Birds  of  Iby- 
cus,”  and  No.  14,  “The  Ring  of  Polycrates,” appear 
to  be  traceable  to  classical  sources ;  while  his  No.  4 
gives  the  well-known  episode  of  the  “Thankful 
Beasts,”  which  Benfe}r  traced  across  Europe  through 
India  (“Kleine  Schriften,”  i.).  Even  in  the  tales 
having  a  comic  termination  and  known  to  the  folk¬ 
lorists  as  drolls,  there  are  no  signs  of  Jewish  origi¬ 
nality.  The  first  of  the  stories  collected  by  Wiener 
is  the  well-known  “Man  in  the  Sack,”  who  gets  out 
of  his  difficulties  by’  telling  passers-by  that  he  has 
been  unwillingly  condemned  to  marry  a  princess 
(see  Jacobs,  “Indian  Fairy  Tales  ”). 

As  in  other  branches  of  folk-lore,  modern  Jews 
give  strong  evidence  of  having  borrowed  from  their 
neighbors,  and  show  little  originality  of  invention. 
A  few  folk-tales  of  the  European  peasantry  deal 
with  the  Jews,  such  as  the  wide-spread  one  explain¬ 
ing  why  Jews  do  not  eat  pork  (“Revue  des  Tra¬ 
ditions  Populaires,”  iv.-vii.). 

Bibliography  :  J.  Jacobs,  Jewish  Ideals ,  pp.  135-1G1. 

J. 

FOLLY  AND  FOOL  (in  Biblical  Hebrew, 
“kesil,”  “kislut,”  or  “ewil,”  “iwwelet”;  Neo- 
Hebraic  “shoteh,”  “shetut”  [“nabal,”  “nebalah,” 
however,  do  not  signify  “  fool,  ”  “  folly,  ”  as  in  A.  V. 
(Ps.  xiv.  1,  liii.  1,  lxxiv.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  6 ;  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7;  Deut.  xxii,  21,  xxxii.  6;  Judges  xx.  6;  Jer.  xxix. 
23),  but  “  a  vile  man,  ”  “  villainy  ”]) :  According  to  the 
Jewish  conception,  folly  is  the  antithesis  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  piety  (Prov.  xiii.  19;  Job  xxviii.  28),  as 
well  as  of  wisdom  and  prudence  (Prov.  xiii.  16,  20)  ; 
and  the  fool  is  an  offender  against  religion  and 
ethics,  and  a  hater  of  knowledge  (Prov.  i.  7,  22).. 
In  fact,  the  fool  is  the  subject  of  such  frequent  re¬ 
buke  in  the  Wisdom  literature  chiefly  because  his 
folly  leads  to  an  untimely  end  (Prov.  x.  14 ;  Eccl. 
vii.  17),  brings  unhappiness  to  others  (Prov.  x.  1, 
xvii.  25),  creates  evil  habits  (Prov.  x.  23)  and  bad 
traits  (Prov.  xv.  5,  xvii.  10),  and  causes  sin  (Ps. 
lxix.  6;  Prov.  xxiv.  9;  Jer.  v.  21)  and  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  divine  providence  (Ps.  xcii.  7,  8).  Folly 
X^romotes  insolence  (Prov.  xiv.  16),  conceit  (Prov. 
xii.  15),  irreverence  (Prov.  xv.  20),  contentiousness 
(Prov.  xviii.  6),  anger  (Prov.  xxvii.  3),  extravagance 
(Prov,  xxi.  20),  and  sensuality  (Prov.  x.  23). 

To  prevent  folly  and  to  correct  it,  the  use  of  the 
rod  was  recommended  (Prov.  xxii.  15,  xxvi.  3). 
The  Rabbis  also  emphasized  the  ethical  side  of 
folly.  R.  Joshua  sees  danger  for  society  when 
piety  is  linked  to  folly  (Sotah  iii.  4),  and  Resh  La- 
kisli  maintains  that  “a  man  sins  only  when  the 
spirit  of  folly  enters  into  him”  (Sotali  3a;  compare 
Maimonides,  “Moreh,”  iii.  11).  Jn  rabbinical  para¬ 
bles  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  fool.  R. 
Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  likens  those  who  are  unprepared 
for  death  to  fools  'who  are  not  ready  for  the  banquet 
wdien  suddenly  summoned  by  the  ldng  (Shab.  153a; 
compare  Matt.  xxv.  1-14). 

k.  J.  Sto. 

FOLZ,  HANS  :  German  playwright  and  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  said  to  have  been  born 
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in  Worms.  He  is  mentioned  as  “Hans  Falz  zu 
Nurmberk  balbirer.”  Folz  wrote  numerous  farces 
and  “  Fastnachtspiele  ”  (Shrove  Tuesday  dramas), 
and  introduced  here  and  there  Jewish  characters, 
generally  for  comic  purposes.  The  parts  they  play 
are  usually  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  In  his 
“  Die  Alt  und  die  Neu  Ee,  ”  where  the  religion  of  the 
Talmudim  and  Midrasliim  is  contrasted  with  Chris¬ 
tian^,  to  the  latter’s  advantage,  Folz  has  certain 
of  his  characters  sing  a  corrupted  version  of  the 
“Adon  ‘Olam,”  which  the  rabbi  of  the  play  then 
interprets.  This  fifteenth-century  version  is  the 
oldest  German  translation  of  the  prayer  in  rime. 

Folz’s  farce,  “Der  Juden  Messias,”  introduces  a 
student  who  seduces  a  Jewish  maiden  and  then 
mocks  at  the  parents  and  at  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  C3rnic  is  made  to  appear  as  a  student  because 
Rabbi  Isserlein  of  Wiener ^Neustadt,  of  whom  Folz 
had  probably  heard,  always  opposed  the  scholarly 
and  priestly  classes  to  honest  and  God-fearing  men 
(Giidemann,  “  Gescliichte  des  Erzieliungswesens  und 
der  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,”  p.  206, 
note  3). 

Folz  wrote  also  on  Biblical  subjects,  e.g.,  “Busse 
Adams  und  Evas”  (1480).  A  disputation  in  rime 
(1479)  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  glorifies  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  the  expense  of  Judaism.  Folz  was  a 
predecessor  and  master  of  Hans  Sachs. 

Bibliography:  Karl  Bartsch,  in  Ally.  Deutsche  Biographic , 

vii.  151 ;  Goedeke,  Qrundriss  zur  Gcscli.  der  Deutschen  Diclu 

tung ,  p.  99  ;  Zeitschrift  fUr  Deutsches  Altertunu  viii.  507, 

537.  Folz’s  plays  are  given  in  Keller,  Fastnachtspiele ,  v.  3, 

Stuttgart,  1853;  idem,  Nachlese ,  ib.  1858. 

g.  A.  M.  F. 

FONSECA  (FONSEQUA),  DE  or  DA: 

Jewish-Portuguese  family  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
London,  southern  France,  and  America. 

Abraham  de  Fonseca  :  Died  at  Hamburg  July 
27,  1671  (according  to  other  authorities  May,  1651); 
hakam  of  the  Portuguese  community  at  Gliickstadt, 
and  later  at  Hamburg.  He  was  buried  at  Altona. 
Abraham  was  the  author  of  “  ‘Ene  Abraham,”  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1627,  an  index  of  all  the  Biblical  passages 
explained  in  the  Midrash  Kabbah. 

Abraham  de  Fonseca:  Author  of  “Ortho- 
graphia  Castellana,” Amsterdam,  1663,  dedicated  to 
J.  Nunes  da  Costa. 

Abraham  de  Fonseca :  Lived  at  Amsterdam  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  philanthropic  institution,  Maskil  el  Dal, 
in  that  city.  In  1682  he  organized  a  school  in 
connection  with  the  institution  (D.  L.  de  Barrios, 
“Maskil  el  Dal”). 

Abraham  de  Fonseca  :  Son  of  Joseph  b.  Joshua 
de  Fonseca;  born  at  Hamburg;  died  Jan.  21,  1727. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  Leyden  Uni¬ 
versity,  his  thesis  being  “De  Peste,”  Leyden,  1712. 

Abraham  de  Fonseca  de  Mattos :  Graduated 
in  medicine  from  Leyden  University  July  4,  1753, 
his  thesis  being  “De  Fractura,”  Leyden,  1753.  He 
practised  in  Hamburg,  where  he  died  1809. 

Abraham  Hayyim  Lopez  de  Fonseca :  Buried 
at  Curasao  in  1671  (Corcos,  “Jews  of  Cura9ao,” 
p.  10;  “Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  7, 
p.  57). 

Antonio  (Rodrigo)  de  Fonseca:  Physician; 
born  at  Lisbon.  He  taught  for  many  years  at  the 


universities  of  Pisa  and  Padua,  and  practised  medi¬ 
cine  in  Flanders  and  the  Palatinate  after  1620.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Tractatus  de  Epidemia  Febris 
Grassante  in  Exercitu  in  Inferiori  Palatinatu  Ao. 
1620,  1621,”  etc.,  Mechlin,  1623. 

Daniel  de  Fonseca  :  The  first  person  to  have  a 
Hebrew  printing-press  at  Amsterdam.  He  printed 
in  1627  at  his  own  expense  the  44  ‘Ene  Abraham  ”  of 
his  relative  Abraham  de  Fonseca  (Erscli  and  Gruber, 
“Encyc.”  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  64). 

d.  M.  K. 

Daniel  de  Fonseca :  Marano  physician  and  dip¬ 
lomat;  born  in  Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  in  Paris.  His  grand¬ 
father  had  been  burned  as  a  Marano,  and  his  father 
escaped  only  by  flight.  Daniel,  then  eight  }rears 
old,  was  baptized  with  his  brothers:  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  but  returned  secretly  to  Judaism 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood, 
continuing,  nevertheless,  to  perform  his  sacerdotal 
functions.  The  Inquisition,  suspecting  him,  en¬ 
deavored  to  seize  him,  but  lie  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  probabty  studied  medicine.  He  then  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  returned  publicly  to 
Judaism.  A  learned  and  talented  man,  the  only 
philosopher,  perhaps,  among  the  Jews  of  his  time 
(Voltaire,  “Histoire  de  Charles  NIL”  book  v.),  Fon¬ 
seca  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Turkish  capital  among  the  statesmen 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Thanks  to  his  profession, 
he  obtained  the  confidence  of  viziers  and  pashas, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the  French  am¬ 
bassadors  in  Constantinople. 

After  the  battle  of  Poltava,  Fonseca  adroitly  aided 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  his  intrigues  at  the  Porte 
against  Russia  and  Poland.  He  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  French  embassy  at  Constantinople 
under  De  Feriol,  and  kept  this  office  until  1719. 
In  March  of  that  year  he  left  for  Bucharest  as 
physician  and  adviser  to  the  reigning  prince,  Nich¬ 
olas  Mavrocordato,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  as¬ 
sociated  in  Constantinople  when  the  prince  was  first 
dragoman  at  the  Porte.  The  office  of  physician 
to  the  prince  was  only  a  pretext.  Fonseca  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  with  the  express  permission  of  the 
French  embassy,  in  whose  service  he  still  continued, 
and  probably  also  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish 
government,  to  aid  Turkey  against  Austria.  Thus 
the  representative  of  Austria  at  Constantinople, 
Count  de  Virmont,  expressed  apprehension  when 
Fonseca  took  possession  of  his  post :  “  He  is  a  shrewd 
intriguer,  whom  I  distrust  very  much  ”  (Hurmuzaki, 
“Documente  Privitoare  la  Istoria  Romanilor,”  vi. 
279). 

After  spending  some  years  at  Bucharest,  Fonseca 
returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  Sultan  Ahmad  III.  He  continued  at 
the  same  time  in  the  service  of  France,  receiving  a 
salary  of  2,000  francs  per  annum.  After  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Ahmad  III.  (1730),  Fonseca  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  where  he  associated  with  Voltaire,  with  the 
Countess  of  Caylus,  and  with  other  distinguished 
people  of  the  period.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bibliography  :  Marquis  d’Argens,  Memoir es,  pp.  114-115.  Lon¬ 
don,  1735 ;  Carmoly,  Histoire  des  Medccim  Juifs ,  pp.  198-199 
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muzaki,  Documentc  Privitoarc  la  Maria  Roinanilar , 
v.,  part,  ii.,  293;  Supplement  i.,  part  1.,  444,  459;  Hammer- 
Punrstall,  Histoiredc  VEmpire  Ottoman ,  xlv.  24,  159. 

D."  E.  SD. 

Diego  Lopez  de  Fonseca:  Burned  at  Lima 
Jan.  23,  1639,  as  an  adherent  of  Judaism  (“Publica¬ 
tions  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc,”  No.  4,  p.  115). 

Francisco  de  Fonseca  Henriques :  Physi¬ 
cian;  author  of  “Medicina  Lusitana,  Socorro  Del- 
phico,”  Amsterdam,  1731. 

Isaac  (Miguel)  Henriquez  de  Fonseca:  Law¬ 
yer;  lived  at  Avios,  Portugal,  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  was  burned  at  Lisbon  May  10,  1682,  as  an 
adherent  of  Judaism. 

Isaac  Hezekiali  Lopez  de  Fonseca :  Hakam 
or  hazzan  at  Curacao  about  1770;  related  to  Jacob 
Lopez  de  Fonseca. 

Jacob  Hayyim  de  Fonseca  :  German  physician  ; 
born  at  Hamburg;  died  there  Jan.  18,  1754.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Leyden  University, 
his  thesis  being  “De  Chililicatione,”  Leyden,  1719. 
He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  de  Fonseca,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Hamburg. 

Jacob  Lopez  de  Fonseca :  Hakam  at  Amster¬ 
dam;  died  after  1780.  Several  of  his  sermons  were 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1763  and  1780. 

Joseph.  Hayyhn  de  Fonseca  :  Son  of  Joshua  dc 
Fonseca;  born  at  Hamburg;  died  Feb.  14,  1737;  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Leyden  University 
for  his  thesis,  “De  Dysenteria,”  Leyden,  1683. 

Joshua  de  Fonseca  :  Practised  as  a  physician 
in  Hamburg;  died  Dec.  7,  1701;  son  of  Hakam 
Abraham  de  Fonseca. 

Manoel  de  Fonseca  :  Spanish  interpreter  in  Ja¬ 
maica:  lived  in  London  in  1661,  in  the  house  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  in  order  to  learn  English. 

Moses  Lopez  de  Fonseca :  Hazzan  of  Congre¬ 
gation  Sliearith  Israel,  New  Aork,  in  1728  and  later 
(“Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  iv.  194,  vi. 
126). 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  BihJ.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  45  ct 
ticQ.;  idem,  Sephardim,  p.  305 :  Carmoly,  Histoirc  dees  Jltde- 
cins  J  h ifes.  p.  320;  Puhlicat  Units  -.-1  m.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  5, 
p.  06  ;  M.'Grrumvald,  PortiwicscnrjrabcraufDcutschcrErdc, 

pp.  103  ct  aeq.  „ 

D.  M.  Iv. 

FONTAINEBLEAU  :  French  town  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Seine-et-Marne.  The  nucleus  of  the 
community  was  formed  about  1787.  The  oldest 
document  relating  to  it  in  the  archives  is  dated 
“Germinal  11,  year  7”  (March  31,  1799).  At  first 
the  devout  families  met  in  a  house  owned  by  one  of 
their  number.  In  1819  the  community  purchased 
for  1.200  francs  a  part  of  a*  house.  This  was 
found  inadequate,  and  on  May  12, 1853,  the  commu¬ 
nity  acquired  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue 
at  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  palace  gardens,  the 
park,  and  the  forest.  Adjoining  was  a  house  used 
as  a  parsonage.  Nathan  Salomon,  the  inspecting 
architect  of  the  castle  and  a  member  of  tlie  govern¬ 
ment,  made  the  plans  of  the  synagogue  and  di¬ 
rected  the  work  without  accepting  any  remunera¬ 
tion.  The  land  cost  5,700  francs,  the  building 
15.000.  The  emperor  sent  1,000  francs  personally, 
the  state  and  the  town  together  contributed  3,200; 
the  community  paid  the  rest,  and  in  1861  the 
congregation  was  free  from  debt.  The  founda¬ 


tion-stone  having  been  laid  by  the  subprefect  in 
May,  1856,  the  inauguration  ceremony  occurred  on 
Aug.  23,  1857.  The  ceremonies  were  presided  over 
by  the  chief  rabbi  of  France,  Isidor,  taking  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  subprefect  and  the  authorities. 
Beyond  the  synagogue  is  the  cemetery,  in  the  forest 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ussy. 

The  community,  composed  of  merchants,  day- 
laborers,  and  small  fund-holders,  totals  twenty-nine 
families;  to  these  must  be  added  seven  families  from 
Melun,  which  belongs  to  the  same  district.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  a  certain  number  of  Jews  who  take  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  It  is  only  at 
the  time  of  the  grand  festivals  that  the  presence  of 
visitors,  who  spend  the  summer  there,  lends  ar.y 
animation  to  the  religious  life.  The  community  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  aid  unfortunate  coreligion¬ 
ists  to  reach  Paris  or  Havre  on  their  way  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Russian 
Jews,  and  later  of  the  Rumanian  Jews,  it  had  to 
meet  many  such  appeals. 

D.  ”  M.  Lev. 

FONTANELLA,  DAVID.  See  Finzt. 

FONTANELLA,  ISRAEL  BERECHIAH 
BEN  JOSEPH  JEKUTHIEL  :  Italian  rabbi  and 
cabal ist ;  lived  at  Reggio  Emilia,  later  at  Rovigo, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  also  an  emi¬ 
nent  Talmudist  (see  Lampronti,  “Pahad  Yizhak,” 
s.v.  DSDItD).  An  adept  in  the  Cabala,  he  edited 
the  “  Mafteliot  ha-Zolmr,”  Venice,  1744,  a  twofold 
index  to  the  Zoliar,  attributed  to  a  certain  Samuel. 
.The  first  volume  contains  an  index  of  subjects;  the 
second  an  index  of  the  Biblical  passages  quoted. 

Bibliography:  Edueatorc  Israditicn ,  xxviii.  24S;  Mortara, 

Inclicc,  p.  24:  Fuenn,  Kenasct  Yiarael ,  p.  700. 

G.  I.  Br. 

FOOD.— Biblical  Data:  There  are  two  main 
divisions  of  food,  vegetable  and  animal. 

I.  Vegetable  Food  :  As  among  all  the  Oriental 

peoples,  and  as  is  tlie  case  even  to-day  among  the 
fellaheen  of  Syria,  vegetable  food,  and  chiefly  grain 
(“  dagan  ”),  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  diet  of  the 
Israelites. 

Cereals  :  The  most  important  of  the  cereals  was 
wheat  (“  hit  tab  ”  or  “  liittim  ”).  (For  the  earliest  mode 
of  preparing  this,  see  Baking  ;  Bread  ;  Cookery  ; 
and  comp.  “Z.  D.  P.  V.”  ix.  3.)  The  grains  were 
at  times  reduced  to  grits  (“  geres  ”) ;  hence  the  pre¬ 
scription  that  “ ‘abib  kalui”  and  “geres  karmel” — ■ 
probably  “  geres  ”  of  garden  grains,  which  are  pala¬ 
table  and  mature  especially  early— should  be  offered 
as  “minliat  bikkurim.”  The  grain  was  generally 
ground  into  flour  (“kemah”),  the  fine  flour  (“so- 
let”)  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  flour  was  made  into  bread,  either  without  leaven 
(“mazzali”)  or  with  it  (“leliem”;  Lev,  vii.  13). 
Barley  (“se‘orim”)  was  used  like  wheat  (comp. 
II  Sam.  xvii.  28),  being  generally  made  into  bread 
(comp.  Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings  iv.  42;  Ezek.  iv.  9, 
12).  Spelt  (“  kussemet  ”)  was  apparently  used  much 
less  than  wheat  or  barley.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Ezek.  iv.  9  that,  besides  millet,  spelt  also  was 
made  into  bread. 

Vegetables  (“  yarak,  ”  because  raised  in  the  “  gan  ha- 
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yurak”  or  garden;  also  ‘“eseb”;  “oral),”  I  Kings 
iv.  89;  or  “zer‘onim,”  Dan.  i.  16):  Lentils  (“  ‘ada- 
slnm”)  were  t-lie  principal  vegetable,  which  many 
considered  especially  toothsome  (comp.  Gen.  xxv. 
29  et  seq.).  There  were  several  kinds  of  beans 
('•  pol  ”) ;  two  kinds  are  known  at  present  in  Syria, 
the  Egyptian  and  the  South-European  (comp.  “Z. 
]).  P.  V.”  ix.  4).  Beans  were  occasionally  made 
into  bread. 

Cucumbers  were  manifestly  also  much  used;  even 
to-day  the  poorer  inhabitants  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  East,  as  Damascus  and  Cairo,  live  largely 
on  bread  and  cucumbers  or  melons.  Cucumbers 
("  kishshiTim  ” ;  Num.  xi.  26)  are  generally  eaten  raw, 
and  made  into  a  salad  with  vinegar.  The  popular 
watermelon  (“ abattiah ” ;  Num.  xi.  6;  to-day  called 
44  battikh  ”)  also  belongs  to  the  cucumber  species. 

Num.  xi.  5  mentions  leeks  (“hazir,”  which  were 
especially  esteemed  in  Egypt),  onions  (“  bezalim  ”), 
and  garlic  (“  shumim  ”),  all  belonging  to  tli q  Allium 
genus.  They  were  generally  eaten  raw  with  bread. 
To-day  in  Syria  ripe  onion-bulbs  are  pickled  like 
cucumbers  and  eaten  as  a  relish  with  meat  (comp. 
‘‘Z.  D.  P.  Y.”  ix.  14).  From  Job  xxx.  4  it  is  clear 
that  the  poor  also  used  orach  (“  malluali  ”),  the  young 
leaves  being  either  boiled  or  eaten  raw. 

Fruit :  There  was  an  early  tig  (“  bikkurah  ”)  and  a 
late  tig  (“te’enim”),  the  latter  beiug  generally  dried 
and  pressed  into  round  or  square  cakes  (“debelali  ”). 
Grapes  (“‘anabim,”  “  eslikol  anabim  ”)  were  eaten 
either  fresh,  or  dried  as  raisins  (“  zimmukim  ”) ; 
they  were  also  pressed  into  cakes  (I  Bam.  xxv.  18). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Israelites  knew  grape- 
sirup,  though  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  “dibs,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Hebrew  “debasli,”  is  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  both  the  natural  and  this  artificial  honey  or 
sirup,  shows  that  they  probably  knew  the  latter 
(Gen.xliii.il;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  Olives  (“zayit  ”) 
were  probably  eaten,  as  to-day,  both  raw  and  pre¬ 
pared.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  pome¬ 
granate  (“  rimmon  ”  ;  Deut.  viii.  8 ;  Song  of  Songs 
iv.  8) ;  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  fig-tree  (“  sliikinali  ”), 
eat  en  by  tlie  poor,  and  of  the  date-palm  ("  tamar  ”), 
which  is  treated  like-figs  and  grapes;  and,  finally, 
pistachio-nuts  (“  botnim  ”),  almonds  (“  shekedim  ”), 
and  walnuts  (“egoz”).  The  fruit  of  the  carol) 
(ixt'iMTtov)  was  used,  while  not  quite  ripe,  for  flavor¬ 
ing  water,  though  it  was  not  a  food  proper.  The 
Israelites  may  have  known  apples,  although  the  word 
“tappuah”  is  of  doubtful  signification  (see  Appi^e). 

Spices  :  The  spices  used  by  the  Israelites  include 
cumin  (“kammon”),  dill  (“kezali”),  mint  (>/J r- 
oatwv ),  and  mustard  (criva-c).  Salt  (“  melah  ”),  of 
course,  was  very  important  even  in  early  times.  To 
“cat  the  salt”  of  a  person  was  equivalent  to  eating 
his  bread  (comp.  Ezra  iv.  14);  a  covenant  of  salt 
was  inviolable  (comp.  Num.  xviii.  19;  II  Chron. 
-viii.  5), 

II,  Animal  Food :  In  ancient  times,  as  to-day, 
much  less  meat  was  eaten  iu  the  East  than  among 
Western  peoples.  It  was  served  daily  only  at  the 
king's  table  (I  Kings  v.  3),  and  there  because  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  every  day.  Otherwise,  animals 
wore  probably  slaughtered  only  for  the  great  festivals 
(“haggim”),  at  the  yearly  sacrificial  feasts  of  fami¬ 
lies  and  tribes,  at  family  festivals  (such  as  circum¬ 


cisions  and  weddings),  for  guests,  etc.  (comp.  Gen. 
xviii.  7;  II  Sam.  xii.  4).  Furthermore,  only  certain 
kinds  of  animals  were  permissible  as  food,  the  re¬ 
strictions  dating  back  to  very  early  times.  For  de¬ 
tails  sec  Dietary  Laws. 

Animals  :  The  most  important  animals  for  food 
were  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  sheep  ranking  first 
(comp.  I  Sam.  xxv.  11,  18;  II  Sam.  xii.  4;  Amos 
vi.  4;  Isa.  liii.  7).  In  addition  to  lambs  (“  karim  ” ; 
Amos  vi.  4),  fatted  calves  (“meri’im  ”)  are  often 
mentioned  (Isa.  i.  11;  Amos  v.  22;  I  Kings  i.  19, 
25),  especially  those  that  were  fatted  in  the  stall, 
as  distinguished  from  cattle  in  the  pasture  (“  ‘egel 
marbek”;  Amos  vi.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  1;  Mai.  iv.  2). 
From  early  times  the  eating  of  meat  was  allowed  on 
condition  that  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal 
be  taken  to  the  altar,  the  meat  not  being  eaten  with 
the  blood  (comp.  I  Sam.  xiv.  33  et  seq.) ;  thus  every 
slaughtering  became  in  a  certain  sense  a  sacrifice, 
this  being  changed  only  when  the  worship  was  cen¬ 
tralized  by  the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  Meat  was 
generally  boiled  (Ex.  xxili.  19;  Judges  vi.  19; 

I  Sam.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  xlvi.  20),  though  some¬ 
times  it  was  roasted,  usually,  perhaps,  on  the  spit 
(I  Sam.  ii.  15;  Ex.  xii.  8).  Game  wras  considered 
as  a  delicacy  (Gen.  xxvii.  7). 

Milk,  Cheese,  and  Honey  ;  Milk,  of  large  as  well  as  of 
small  animals,  especially  goat’s  milk,  was  a  staple 
food  (Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  27).  It  was  kept  in 
skins  (Judges  iv.  19).  “  Hem’ali,  ”  designating  cream 
as  well  as  bonnyclabber  and  cheese,  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  (Prov.  xxx.  33).  Cream  is  generally  called 
“sliefot”  (II  Sam.  xvii.  29),  though  this  reading  is 
uncertain.  It  was  frequently  offered  as  a  present, 
carried  in  cylindrical  wooden  vessels;  and,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  sugar,  it  was  eaten  out  of  little  dishes 
with  wooden  spoous  (comp.  Eiehm,  “  Handworterb.” 
pp.  1715  et  seq.).  Cheese  made  of  sweet  milk  was 
probably  also  used  (“liarize  lie-halab”;  I  Sam.  xvii. 
18,  this  passage  in  any  case  showing  that  “  lialah  ” 
designated  curdled  as  well  as  ordinary  milk).  The 
proper  designation  for  cheese  is  “gebinah  ”  (Job  x. 
10). 

Honey  (“  debasli  ”)  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  milk,  and  is  probably  the  ordinary  bee’s 
honey ;  that  flowing  of  itself  out  of  the  lione3rcomb 
(“nofet  ha-zufim”)  was  especially  relished  (Ps.  xix. 
11;  Prov.  xvi.  24).  According  to  Isa.  vii.  15,  honey 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  food  of  children. 

Fish;  Little  is  known  of  flsli  as  food  (Num.  xi. 
15),  it  beiug  mentioned  but  rarely  (Jer.  xvi.  16; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  12).  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  favorite  diet.  Fish  were  fried, 
and  prepared  with  honeycomb.  They  were  proba¬ 
bly  more  generally  eaten  in  post-exilic  times.  The 
fish -market,  where  fish,  salted  or  dried  in  the  sun, 
were  sold,  was  probably  near  the  fisli-gate  (compare 
Zepli.  i.  10;  Neli.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  14). 
According  to  Neh.  xiii.  16,  fisli  were  imported  by 
Sy-rian  merchants,  some  fish  coming  from  Egypt, 
where  pickled  roe  was  an  export  article.  In  later 
times  fisli  were  salted  even  in  Palestine  (comp,  the 
name  “Tarichea,”  lit.  “pickling ”)• 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  price  of  food  in 
ancient  times.  At  the  period  of  the  composition  of 

II  Kings  vii.  1,  16,  the  worth  of  one  scab’  of  fine 
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flour  or  two  sealis  of  barley  was  one  shekel.  In 
Men.  xiii.  8  the  price  of  an  ox,  a  calf,  a  ram,  and 
a  lamb  is  given  as  100,  20,  8,  and  4  denarii  respect¬ 
ively  (comp.  Matt.  x.  29). 

E.  g.  ii.  W.  N. 

- In  Talmudieal  Times :  Merely  a  few  of  the 

many  data  in  the  Talmud  that  throw  a  clear  light 
on  the  private  life  of  the  Jews  can  be  mentioned 
here.  Bread  was  the  principal  food;  and  as  in  the 
Bible  the  meal  is  designated  by  the  simple  term  “to 
eat  bread,”  so  the  rabbinical  law  ordains  that  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  bread  covers  everything 
else  except  wine  and  dessert.  Bread  was  made  not 
only  from  wheat,  but  also  from  rice,  millet,  and 
lentils  (lEr.  81a).  Bread  with  milk  was  greatly  rel¬ 
ished.  The  inhabitants  of  Mahuza  in  Babylon 
ate  warm  bread  every  day  (compare  Shab.  109a). 
Morning  bread  that  was  eaten  with  salt  is  mentioned 
(B.  M.  107b;  compare  Ab.  vi.  4).  Wheat  bread 
makes  a  clear  head,  ready  for  study  (Hor.  13b). 
The  same  result  is  obtained,  according  to  another 
reading,  from  bread  baked  over  coals  (ib.).  Bread- 
bakers  are  often  mentioned,  rabbis  also  following 
that  trade. 

[Meat  was  eaten  only  on  special  occasions,  on  Sab¬ 
baths  and  at  feasts.  The  pious  kept  fine  cattle  for 
the  Sabbath  (Bezah  16a);  but  various  other  kinds  of 
dishes,  relishes,  and  spices  were  also  on  the  table 
(Shab.  119a).  A  tliree-year-old  calf  with  its  kidneys 
was  considered  excellent  (ib.  119b).  Nor  were  the 
tongues  of  animals  despised  (Talk.  Makiri  to  Prov. 
xviii.  21).  Deer,  also,  furnished  meat  (Bek.  iv.  29b; 
Hul.  59a),  as  did  pheasants  (Tosef.,  Ivil.  i.  8),  chickens 
(Shab.  145b),  and  pigeons  (Pes.  119b).  Fish  was 
eaten  on  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Meat.  the  Sabbath  (compare  Grunbaum, 
“Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  zur  Sprack- 
und  Sagenkunde,”  p.  232);  sometimes  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  milk  (Hul.  111b).  Pickled  fish  was  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce,  being  called  “  garum  ” 
among  the  Jews,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 
Pliny  (“Hist.  Naturalis,”  xxxi.  95)  says  expressly 
of  a  “garum  castimoniale  ”  kaslier  garum)  that 
it  was  prepared  according  to  Jewish  law.  Locusts 
were  eaten,  though  without  blessing,  as  they  signi¬ 
fied  a  curse.  Eggs  were  so  commonly  eaten  that 
the  quantity  of  an  egg  was  used  halakicly  as  a 
measure.  The  egg  was  broken  (T.  Y.  iii.  2)  and  oc¬ 
casionally  dipped  in  wine  (Hul.  Ga).  The  unsalted 
yolk  of  an  egg  eaten  on  ten  successive  days  causes 
death  (“Alphabeta  di-Ben  Sira,”  ed.  Steinsclineider, 
p.  22b).  A  regular  meal  consisted  of  chicken  stuffed 
with  meal,  fine  bread,  fat  meat,  and  old  wine  (ib. 
17b).  The  Talmudic  axiom,  “Without  meat  there 
is  no  pleasure ;  hence  meat  is  indispensable  on  feast- 
days,”  is  well  known. 

As  regards  other  dishes,  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  most  of  those  known  in  antiquity.  The  first 
dish  was  an  entree — something  pickled,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  appetite  (Ber.  vi.  7) ;  this  was 

Dinners,  followed  by  the  meal  proper,  wTkieli 
was  ended  with  a  dessert,  called  in 
Greek  dapyypa.  Afikomen  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Titbits  (“parperet”)  were  eaten  before  as  well  as 
after  the  meal  (Ber.  vi.  6).  Wine  was  an  important 
item.  It  was  flavored  with  myrrh  (compare  Mark 


xv.  23)  or  with  honey  and  pepper,  the  mixture 
being  called  “conditum.”  There  were  vinegar 
wine  (‘Ab.  Zarah  30a),  wine  from  Amanus,  and 
Cilicia  (Tosef.,  Slieb.  v.  223),  red  wine  from  Saron, 
Ethiopian  wine  (B.  K.  97b),  and  black  wine 
(Abba  Gorion  i.  9).  Wine  in  ice  came  from  Leb¬ 
anon.  Certain  wines  are  good  for  the  stomach; 
others  are  not  (Yer.  Slick.  48d;  see  Wine).  There 
was  Median  beer  as  wrnll  as  a  beer  from  Egypt  called 
“zythos”  (Pes.  iii.  1),  and  beer  made  from  a  thorn 
(Spina  rerjia  ;  Low,  “Aramaiseke  Pflanzennamen,” 
p.  231 ;  Ivet.  77b).  To  eat  without  drinking  means 
suicide  (Shab.  41a). 

Fruit  wras  always  relished,  and  many  kinds,  Bib¬ 
lical  as  wTell  as  non-Biblical,  are  often  mentioned. 
A  oertain  kind  of  hard  nut  even  the  wmalthy  could 
not  procure  (Pesik.  59b).  The  custom  of  eating  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Targ.  Sheni  to  Estli. 
iii.  8)  belongs  to  those  minute  observances  that  are 
so  numerous  in  Jewish  life.  In  the  same  way  fruit 
and  herbs  were  eaten  on  New-Year’s  eve  as  a  good 
omen  (Hor.  12a).  Children  received  especially  on 
the  evening  of  Passover  nuts  and 

Fruits  roasted  ears  of  corn  (B.  M.  iv.  12; 
and  Vege-  Pes.  119b).  Olives  wTere  so  common 

tables.  that  they  wrere  used  as  a  measure 
(“  zajdt  ”).  “  While  olives  produce  for¬ 
getfulness  of  what  one  has  learned,  olive-oil  makes 
a  clear  head  ”  (Hor.  13b).  “  Bread  for  young  men,  oil 
for  old  people,  and  honey  for  children”  (Yoma75b). 

Herbs  occupied  a  chief  place  on  the  evening  of 
Passover,  and  they  wrcrc  also  a  favorite  dish  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ta‘an.  20b),  being  eaten  either  dry  or  soaked 
(Tosef.,  Slieb.  iv.  6).  Many  vegetables  w ere  included 
in  the  comprehensive  name  “kitniyyot”  (Bezah  12b; 
compare  ‘Uk.  i.  5),  especially  beans.  Other  vegeta¬ 
bles  were  cucumbers,  melons,  cabbages,  turnips, 
lettuces,  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic.  The  smell  of 
garlic,  frequently  mentioned  in  later  times  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Jew\s,  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(Sank.  11a). 

Talmudic  as  well  as  Biblical  times  give  evidence 
of  a  healthy,  happy- view  of  life.  Sweets  eaten  dur¬ 
ing  meals  are  frequently  mentioned  (B.  M.  vii.  1; 
Estli.  R.  i.  9).  There  is  a  saying  of  Rab  (Abba 
Arika)  that  a  time  will  come  when  one  will  have  to 
render  an  account  for  all  that  one  has  seen  and  not 
eaten  (Yer.  Kid.  66d).  It  is  said,  however,  of  Abba 
Arika  that,  after  having  had  all  the  precious  tilings 
of  life,  he  finally  ate  earth.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus 
is  also  reported  to  have  eaten  earth  (compare  the 
“geophagi”  [earth-eaters]  of  the  ancient  authors). 
There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  food  between  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Babylon;  only  some  details  referring  to 
the  ritual  are  mentioned  (Muller,  “Hilluf  Minlia- 
g:m,”  Nos.  19,  67). 

- In  the  Middle  Ages ;  The  Jews  were  so  widely 

scattered  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  connected  account  of  their  mode  of  living 
as  regards  food.  In  Arabic  countries  the  author  of 
the  Halakot  Gedolot  knew  some  dishes  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  e.g .,  “pas- 
pag  ”  (p.  60,  ed.  Hildesheimer),  which  was,  perhaps, 
biscuit ;  according  to  the  Siddur  Amram  (i.  38),  the 
well-known  “haroset”  is  made  in  those  countries 
from  a  mixture  of  herbs,  flour,  and  honey  (Arabic, 
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“halikah”).  Maimonides,  in  his  “Sefer  Refu’ot  ” 
(ed.  Goldberg,  London,  1900),  mentions  dishes  that 
are  good  for  health.  He  recommends  bread  baked 
from  wheat  that  is  not  too  new,  nor  too  old,  nor  too 
line  (p.  8) ;  further,  the  meat  of  the  kid,  sheep,  and 
chicken,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Goats7  and  cows7 
milk  is  good,  nor  are  cheese  and  butter  harmful. 
Honey  is  good  for  old  people ;  fish  with  white,  hard 
meat  is  wholesome;  so  also  are  wihe  and  dried 
fruits.  Fresh  fruits,  however,  are  unwholesome; 
and  he  does  not  recommend  garlic  or  onions  (p.  9). 

There  is  detailed  information  about  Italian  cook¬ 
ery  in  the  amusing  little  book  “  Masseket  Purim.  ” 
It  discusses  (according  to  Abrahams,  “Jewish  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  p.  151)  pies,  chestnuts,  turtle¬ 
doves,  pancakes,  small  tarts,  gingerbread,  ragouts, 
venison,  roast  goose,  chicken,  stuffed  pigeons,  ducks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  macaroons,  and  salad. 
These  are  dishes  of  luxurious  living.  The  oppressed 
medieval  Jews  fared  poorly  rather  than  sumptu¬ 
ously,  indulging  in  joyous  feasts  only  on  Sabbaths, 
festivals,  circumcisions,  and  weddings.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Jews  of  Rhodes,  according  to  a  letter  of 
Ohadiah  Bertinoro,  14SS,  lived  on  herbs  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  only,  never  tasting  meat  or  wine  (“Jalirb.  fur 
die  Gesch.  der  Juden,”  iii.  201).  In  Egypt,  how¬ 
ever,  meat,  fish,  and  cheese  were  procurable  (ib, 
208);  in  Gaza,  grapes,  fruit,  and  wine  (ib.  211). 
Cold  dishes  are  still  relished  in  the  East.  Generally, 
only  one  dish  was  eaten,  with  fresh  bread  daily  (Ja¬ 
cob  Safir,  in  “Eben  Sappir,”  p.  58a,  Lyck,  18G6). 

Some  characteristically  Jewish  dishes  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Judoeo-German  dialect: 
from  the  twelfth  century  onward,  “  briitzel  ”  (Glass- 
berg,  “Zikron  Eerit,”  p.  122,  Berlin,  1892);  “lok- 
shen  ”  (Abrahams,  lx.  p.  152);  “pasteten”  (ib.  p. 
151;  compare  Yoreh  De‘ah,  Bet  Yosef,  §  97); 
Mfiaden”  (Yoreh  De‘ah,  ib. ) ;  “beleg”  (i.e.,  goose 
sandwich),  still  used  (Yoreh  De‘ah,  Ture  Zahab, 

§  101,  11).  The  favorite  “barscht”  or  “borslitsh” 
soup  is  a  Polish  dish  (ib.  §  96);  best  known  are  the 
“burkes  ”  or  “ barches  ”  eaten  on  the  Sabbath  (Griin- 
bcuim,  lx.  p.  229),  and  “shalet”  (Abrahams,  lx.  p. 
151),  which  Heine  commemorates  (“  Werke,”  i.  436), 
and  which  the  Spanish  Jews  called  Axi.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  pudding  (“  kigl  ”  or  “kugel  ”  in  Yiddish)  is 
also  well  known.  For  more  detailed  information 
on  several  of  these  dishes  see  Cookery. 

Bibliography:  Krauss,  LehnwOrter ,  ii.  640,  s.v.  Mahlzeitcn , 
Spciscn,  and  Getrtinke ;  Wiener,  Die  Jiidischen  Speisege- 
cctze,  Breslau,  1895,  For  the  Middle  Ajyes ;  Gudemann,  Gesch, 
(ICS  Erzieh  ungsioesens  .  .  .  bei  den  Juden,  iii.  112,  and  pas- 
Berliner,  Am  dem  Inncren  Leben  der  Juden  in 
Deutschland ,  v.,  vi.;  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Jgcs,  eh.  viii.,  London,  1896;  several  documents  of  Prague 
regulating  the  high  living  of  the  Jews  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  given  in  Ncuzcit ,  1891,  No.  47,  p.  4S1. 
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FORBIDDEN  DEGREES.  See  Marriage 

Laws. 

FORBIDDEN  FOOD.  See  Dietary  Laws. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT :  In  modern  law, 
the  seizure  of  a  debtor’s  property  in  a  jurisdiction 
within  which  the  debtor  himself  can  not  be  found, 
he  having  absconded,  or  residing  elsewhere.  Sucli  a 
proceeding  has  grown  up  in  most  countries  under 
the  necessities  of  trade,  in  spite  of  the  principle  that 
ho  one  should  be  condemned  unheard.  The  Talmud 
V.—  28 


(Ket.  88a)  records  different  opinions  as  to  whether 
exceptions  should  be  made  against  this  principle; 
but  the  later  authorities— Alfasi,  Rambam,  the  Tu- 
rim,  and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk — deemed  such  excep¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  security  of  trade.  The  mode 
of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  as  follows :  The  holder 
of  an  authenticated  bond  (“  shetar  mekuy yam  ”)  may 
seek  payment  in  the  absence  of  the  debtor  if  the 
messenger  of  the  court  can  reach  the  latter  with 
a  notification  and  return  within  thirty  days,  his 
wages,  which  are  to  be  taxed  as  costs,  being  paid 
by  the  plaintiff.  But  if  it  is  impossible  to  go  and 
return  within  thirty  days,  the  debt  may  be  levied  at 
once  from  either  lands  or  movables,  the  creditor  ta¬ 
king  the  proper  oath,  unless  this  is  waived  by  a 
clause  in  the  bond.  In  such  cases  the  following 
facts  must  be  proved:  (1)  that  the  bond  is  authen¬ 
tic  ;  (2)  that  the  debtor  abides  at  a  place  too  far  for 
service  and  return  within  thirty  days;  (3)  that  the 
property  to  be  levied  upon  belongs  to  the  debtor 
(Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  1 06;  Maimon¬ 
ides,  “  Yad,”  Malweh,  xiii.). 
s.  s.  L.  JSL  D. 

FOREST :  In  the  English  versions  the  word 
“  forest  ”  is  employed  for  the  rendering  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Hebrew  words:  (1)  uya‘ar,”  which  occurs 
more  than  forty  times;  (2)  “horesh,”  five  times; 
(3)  “lioreshah,”  once;  and  (4)  “ pardes, ” once.  The 
sense  of  “ya‘ar”  (LXX.  dpvjudc;  Yulg.  “silva,” 

“  saltus  ”)  is  now  generally  explained,  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  “ wa‘ar, ”  to  he  “rough”  (as  of  a  road  or  of  a 
tract  of  land). 

From  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Palestine 
no  conclusion  can  he  drawn  as  to  forest-growth  in 
the  Biblical  period.  The  following  are  the  forests 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible : 

1.  The  “forest  of  Ephraim”  (“ya‘ar  Efrayim”), 
where  Absalom  perished  (II  Sam.  xviii.  6,  R.  V.). 
It  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Malianaim  in  Gilead.  The  name  “  Ephraim  ” 
is  certainly  surprising  for  the  location. 

2.  The  “forest  of  Hareth  ”  (“ya‘ar  Haret  ”),  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  where  David  sought  refuge  on  his 
return  from  Moab  (I  Sam.  xxii.  5). 

3.  The  forest  (“ya‘ar”)  on  the  road  from  Jericho 
to  Beth-el,  whence  the  bears  came  out  that  avenged 
Elisha  (II  Kings  ii.  24).  It  was  probably  situated 
along  the  present  Wadi  al-Kelt. 

4.  The  forest  (“  yaiir  ” j  where,  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites  found  the 

honey  (I  Sam.  xiv.  25).  See,  however, 
Principal  Wellhausen,  and  also  Klostermann, 
Forests  of  Driver,  and  Budde,  in  their  commen- 
the  Bible;  taries  ad  loc. 

5.  The  forest  (“horesh  ”)  in  which 
Jotliam  built  forts  and  towers  (II  Cliron.  xxvii.  4) 
must,  have  been  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  high 
places  suitable  for  observation,  very  likely,  as  well 
as  for  defense,  and  consequently  can  not  have  been 
more  than  a  copse  of  low  growth. 

6.  The  forest  (“horesliali  ”).in  “the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,”  where  David  took  refuge  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 
18,  19).  This  was  probably  a  crest  of  the  mountain 
(Gesenius,  “Handworterbuch,”  11th  ed.)  or  a  copse 
(Klostermann,  Commentary  ad  loc.);  and  “Hore- 
sliali 77  seems  to  have  been  its  proper  name. 


Forest 

Forli 
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7.  The  “forest  of  the  south  ”  (“ya‘ar  ha-negeb  ” ; 
Ezek.  xx.  46),  which  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  figure  of  rhetoric. 

8.  The  “  king’s  forest”  (Hell.  ii.  8) ;  this  was  a  reser¬ 
vation  or  park  rather  than  a  forest  proper ;  such,  at 
least,  is  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  word 
“pardes”  (see  Gesenius,  “Thesaurus”).  It  might 
have  originated  from  the  plantation  of  cedars  which 
Solomon  made  “to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that 
are  in  the  lowland  ”  (II  Chrou.  ix.  27,  R.  V.). 

The  passage  just  quoted  shows  that  the  forests 
or  groves  of  sycamores  from  which  the  city  of 
Sycaminum  (the  modern  Haifa)  was  named  were  in 
existence  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  written. 

The  name  “  Kirjatli-jearim  ”  (Josh.  ix.  17  and 
often  elsewhere)  means  “  the  city  of  forests  ” ;  but 
this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  it  was  so  named  from  the  presence  of  forests 
around  or  about  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  such  forests 
were  still  in  existence  during  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Hebrews.  In  Isa.  lxv.  10  the  Septuagint 
translates  “  Sharon  ”  by  Apvpog ;  but  this  is  also  too 
weak  a  basis  for  assuming  the  presence  of  forests 
in  that  plain,  except,  however,  in  post-Biblical  times 
(comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  758). 

Existing  Forests  in  Palestine:  There  are 
now  two  important  centers  of  forests  in  Palestine, 
one  in  Galilee  and  one  in  Gilead.  By  “  Galilee  ”  is 
understood  the  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  from  a  line  running  through 
Janin  in  the  south  to  another  line  running  through 
Tibnin  in  the  north.  Over  13  per  cent  of  that  area 
is  wooded,  this  percentage  being  almost  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  open  and  dense  forests  (7  per  cent 
and  6  per  cent  respective^).  Of  the  latter  one- 
fourth  consists  of  high  wood,  and  tliree-fourtlis  of 
low.  For  details  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the 
forests  (Mount  Carmel  and  the  hills  east  and  north 
of  Nazareth),  or  the  species  therein  occurring  (Quer- 
cus  coccifera ,  Q.  JEgilops ,  Arbutus  uneclo ,  A.  An- 
drachne,  Pistacia  Lentiscus ,  Cemtonicv 
Two  Main  Siliqua,  Pistacia  Terebinthns,  Phillyrea 

Centers  J ledut,  etc.),  see  Anderlind  in  “Z.  D. 

of  Forest.  P.  V.”  1885.  In  Gilead,  from  the 
Shari 'at  al-Manadirali  (ancient  Yar- 
muk)  to  the  Wadi  Sarka  (ancient  Jabbok),  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  region,  there 
is  an  abundant  growth  of  oak  forests.  The  trees  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  species  as  those  of  Galilee,  but  they 
are  of  a  much  finer  growth.  South  of  the  Wadi  Sarka 
the  upper  range  of  Gilead  is  oak  and  arbutus;  the 
central,  arbutus  and  fir;  the  lower,  valonia-oak  ( Q . 
JEgilops).  The  ilex  occurs  throughout  (see  Stanley, 
“Sinai  and  Palestine,”  p.  390).  Outside  of  these 
two  great  centers  there  are  no  forests  proper  of  any 
extent.  Trees  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  Jaulan 
(anc.  Gaulanitis),  once  densely  wooded  (see  Schu¬ 
macher,  “  The  Jaulan,”  p.  15).  In  the  vast  territory 
of  Bashan  the  oaks,  for  which  it  was  famous  in 
Biblical  times,  though  still  plentiful,  are  too  much 
scattered  to  constitute  forests.  Ammon,  in  the 
south,  is  outside  of  the  range  of  forests. 

North  of  Jerusalem  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel,  and 
east  and  southeast  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of 
trees  of  natural  growth.  West  of  Jerusalem  there 


are  two  small  forests  (34  and  12  acres  respectively) 
of  pines  ( Pinas  Ilalepensis ;  see  Anderlind,  lx.). 

Southwest  of  Jerusalem  there  is  still 
Smaller  a  fair  proportion  of  thickets  or  copses 
Areas.  consisting  mainly  of  the  species  Qucr- 
cus  coccifera ,  Arbutus,  and  Pistacia 
Lentiscus.  All  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  a 
terrace  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  runs  a  thick  jun¬ 
gle,  once  the  haunt  of  lions  (Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44-40). 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tamarisks  and  willows.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon  straggling  coppices  of 
Turkey  oaks  (Quercus  Gerris)  mark  the  site  of  the 
forest  mentioned  by  Strabo  (see  above),  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  “forest  of  Arsuf,” or  “  Arsur,” 
became  famous,  during  the  Crusades,  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Kings  Bichard  I.  of  England  and  Guy  of 
Jerusalem  over  Saladin  (1191). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible: 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Post,  Flora  of  Syria ,  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  Sinai;  Anderlind,  Einfluss  der  Gebirgsmtl- 
dungen  im  Nordlichen  PaUistina ,  etc.,  in  Z.  D.  P.  Tr.  1885; 
Buhl,  Geographic  des  Alien  PaUistina ;  Benzinger,  Arch. 
e,  g.  n.  H.  II. 

FORFEITURE.  See  Confiscation  and  For¬ 
feiture. 

FORGERY :  The  act  of  falsely  making  or  ma¬ 
terially  altering,  with  intent  to  defraud,  any  wri¬ 
ting  which,  if  genuine,  might  be  of  legal  efficacy  or 
the  foundation  of  legal  liability.  The  Mosaic  law, 
intended  mainly  for  an  agricultural  people,  in  gen¬ 
eral  makes  little  mention  of  the  legal  status  of  docu¬ 
ments.  While  it  provides  punishments  for  deceit  in 
selling  (Lev.  xxv.  14),  for  false  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16),  it  makes 
no  provision  against  forgery.  The  Rabbis,  how¬ 
ever,  found  it  necessary  to  institute  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  legal 
documents,  so  as  to  make  forgery  impossible.  But 
even  they  did  not  attempt  to  set  any  definite  pun¬ 
ishment  for  it. 

A  legal  document,  whether  a  promissory  note,  a 
deed  of  sale  or  of  gift,  a  will,  or  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract,  had  to  be  written  on  material  upon  which  any 
erasure  could  be  instantly  recognized ;  and  if  it  was 
not  written  upon  such  material,  the  document  was 
invalid,  even  if  it  was  to  go  into  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  (Git  22b ;  compare  Jer.  xxxii.  14).  A  space 
of  two  lines,  left  between  the  body  of  the  document 
and  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses,  invalidated  the 
document;  for  it  was  apprehended  that  some  addi¬ 
tion  might  be  made  in  such  space  which  might 
change  the  character  of  the  document.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  witnesses  could  not  always  sign  so  close  to 
the  body  of  the  document  that  not  even  the  space  of 
one  line  would  be  left,  the  Rabbis  laid  down  the  law 
that  anything  written  in  the  last  line  had  no  bind¬ 
ing  force,  and  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  or  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  document 
(B.  B.  161b;  “Yad,”  Malweli,  xxvii.  3,  4;  Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  44,  1 ;  45,  6). 

If,  at  the  writing  of  the  document,  some  mistake 
occurred  which  necessitated  erasure  or  crossing  out, 
the  mistake  had  to  be  noted  and  explained  at  the 
end  of  the  document,  above  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses.  A  word  expressing  a  number  from  three 
to  nine  should  not  he  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
where,  by  an  addition  of  a  letter  or  two,  the  sum 
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might  be  increased,  as  the  number  (“shalosli  ” 
=  3),  which  could  easily  be  made  into 
("  sheloshim  77  =  30)  by  the  addition  of  D1.  The  sum 
should  never  be  expressed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
(each  of  which  has  its  numerical  value),  but  should 
he  written  out  in  words  (B.  B.  167a;  Maimonides, 
l.c.  p.  13;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  42,  4;  44,  5). 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  apprehension 
of  forgery  still  existed ;  and  the  debtor  could  easity 
free  himself  from  pajrment  through  the  plea  that 
the  document  was  forged.  In  such  a  case  the  court 
entirely  disregarded  the  existence  of  the  document, 
considering  it  merely  as  an  oral  claim  (“milwah  'al 
poll”),  when  only  the  rabbinic  oath  (“hesset”)  was 
imposed.  The  Rabbis,  therefore,  established  a  new 
institution  with  regard  to  promissory  notes,  namely, 
the  con  Urination  of  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses 
by  a  competent  court  (“kiyyum  shetarot  ”),  through 
which  the  document  assumed  the  character  of  a 
judicial  decision,  and  after  which  no  plea  of  forgery 
was  admitted  (see  Evidence). 

The  Rabbis  provided  no  special  punishment  for 
the  forger.  Some  authorities  would  disqualify  him 
from  being  a  witness  or  from  being  believed  on  his 
oath ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  generally  accepted  (see 
Ilatam  Sofer,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  39,  quoted  in  Pi  the 
Teshubah  to  Hoshen  Mishpat,  34,  17).  Still  he  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  the  court  was  warned  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  greater  care  any  document  he  might 
produce.  If  two  witnesses  testified  that  a  person 
asked  them  to  forge  a  document,  any  document  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  person  was  considered  forged,  and  he 
could  henceforth  establish  his  claim  only  through 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  67,  2, 
Lsserles’  gloss).  The  court  was  permitted  to  em¬ 
ploy  violent  means,  even  public  chastisement,  to 
compel  the  forger  to  confess  his  guilt  (B.  B.  167a; 
comp.  Hoshen  Mishpat,  42,  3;  see  also  Clerical 
EliRORS). 

Bibliography:  Bloch,  Das  PoUzcirccht ,  Budapest,  1879. 

s.  s.  J.  H.  G. 

FORGIVENESS  (nSD:  Deut.  xxi.  8;  Jer.  xviii. 
28 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  38 ;  r6o :  I  Kings  viii.  30  et  seq. ; 
Lev.  iv.  20  et  seq. ;  Dan.  ix.  9;  x&gj:  Gen.  1.  17;  Ex. 
x.  17;  I  Sam.  xv.  25,  xxv.  28):  Forgiveness  is  one 
of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  Yirwii:  “to  the  Lord 
our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness”  (Dan.  ix. 
9;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7;  Hum.  xiv.  18  et  seq. ;  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  5;  Jonah  iv.  2).  The  condition  essential  to 
God’s  forgiveness  of  iniquit3r  is,  as  the  contexts  of 
the  passages  indicated  show,  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner  for  the  offense  committed.  A  further 
essential  condition  is  the  intention  to  avoid  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  offense.  The  fulfilment  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  restores  the  sinner  to  his  right  relation  toward 
Yiiwii.  “Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him; 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon 77 
(Isa.  Iv.  7;  comp.  Amos  v.  14;  Jer.  iii.  14  et  seq.; 
Ezek.  xviii.  21  et  seq.,  xxxiii.  11-21 ;  Hosea  xiv.  1-4) ; 
“For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive; 
and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
thee”  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5;  comp,  lxxviii.  38). 

Under  the  sacrificial  system  as  found  in  Leviticus 


repentance  and  atonement  are  represented  by'  the 
animal  sacrifice  which  a  priest  offers  for  the  sinner 
But  the  forgiveness  to  be  attained  through  the  sac¬ 
rifice  is  only  for  sins  committed  unintentionally,  and 
for  ignorance  that  has  caused  ritual  defilement.  No 
sacrifice  could  atone  for  wilful  offenses.  “  But  he 
that  sins  knowingly  .  .  .  blasphemes  Yhwii;  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people  ”  (Hum.  xv. 
30,  Ilebr.).  The  main  passage  referring  to  sin-offer¬ 
ings  is  found  in  Lev.  iv.-v.  13  (comp.  Hum.  xv.  22 
et  seq.).  In  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  repentance  is 
wholly  based  upon  change  of  heart.  Forgiveness  is 
a  free  act  of  God’s  mercy  and  grace  (Micah  vii.  18, 
19;  Ps.  ciii.  3;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25  et  seq.  ;•  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xvii.  20  et  seq.,  xviii.  11). 

The  Bible,  which  regards  all  men  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God  (Gen.  i.  27)  and  makes  holiness  the 
corner-stone  of  its  ethical  teachings,  warns  against 
all  manner  of  hatred  and  vengeance  (Lev.  xix.  2, 17, 
18).  This  idea  is  also  the  basis  of  the  Talmudic  dic¬ 
tum,  “For  certain  sins  repentance  gives  a  respite, 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  atones ;  but  he  who  sins 
against  his  neighbor  must  first  be  reconciled  to  him 77 
(Yoma  85b). 

Not  only  should  one  not  harbor  hatred  and  venge¬ 
ance  in  his  heart,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  help  his 
enemy,  which  certainly  presupposes  forgiveness  of 
him  (Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5). 

In  the  Wisdom  literature  and  the  Talmud  espe¬ 
cially  are  found  many  beautiful  teachings  concern¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  one’s  enemies  (see  Prov.  xxv. 
21;  xxiv.  17,29;  Deut.  xxxii.  35;  Prov.  xx.  22; 
Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xxviii.  1). 

“Be  of  the  persecuted  and  not  of  the  persecutors” 
(B.  K.  93b).  “Who  is  strong?  He  who  turns  an 
enemy  into  a  friend 77  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxiii.).  “  If  a  friend 
be  in  need  of  your  aid  to  unload  a  burden,  and  an 
enemy  to  help  him  load,  assist  first  the  enemy,  that 
the  desire  for  hatred  may  be  stifled  in  you”  (B.  M.  32). 

There  are  many  passages  in  Biblical  and  post- 
Biblical  literature  that  promise  special  favor  from 
God  to  him  who  is  merciful  and  forgiving  to  his 
fellow  men  (see  II  Sam.  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xviii.  25;  see 
also  Compassion).  “  He  who  has  pity  for  men  to 
him  God  will  be  merciful”  (‘Er.  xvii.  72;  comp. 
Yoma  23).  “  He  who  has  mercy  for  his  fellow  men 

belongs  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham”  (Bezah  32: 
comp.  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xxviii.  2). 

e.  c.  A.  G. 

FORLI  (j'fn)S,  :  City  in  the  Romagna, 

Italy.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Jewish  history  by  Ilillel  of  Verona,  who 
lived  at  Forli  for  some  time  about  1290,  and  there 
wrote  his  circular  letter  to  Maestro  Gaio  and  his 
work  “  Tagmule  ha-Nefesh.”  The  community  then 
seems  to  have  been  a  small  one ;  for  Hillel  felt  like 
an  exile,  rarely  receiving  news  of  the  outside  world. 
The  community  continued  to  exist,  however,  and  in 
1373  a  Mislineh  Torah  was  sold  there  to  R.  Jekuthiel 
b.  Abigdor  of  Forli  (Cod.  Oxford,  No.  601).  Forli  be¬ 
came  noted  through  the  congress  of  representatives 
from  the  communities  of  Rome,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bo¬ 
logna,  Romagna,  and  Tuscany,  held  there  May  18. 
1418.  In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  formulated 
at  Bologna  in  Dec.,  1415.  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Pope  Martin  V.  at  Rome  to  obtain 
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from  him  new  privileges  and  confirmation  of  the  old 
ones.  A  tax  of  14  ducats  on  every  1,000  ducats  in 
money  and  real  estate  was  levied  upon  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  this  em¬ 
bassy  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  common 
good ;  the  individual  members,  with  the  exception 
of  those  receiving  alms,  were  also  taxed  4  to  14 
ducats,  according  to  their  means.  Provisions  were 
likewise  made  for  regulating  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  the  organization  of  the  communities. 

The  same  congress  issued  several  decrees  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  communities,  which 
were  evidently  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  elevate 
their  moral  tone,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  attract  the  attention  or  the 
envy  of  the  Christian  population.  The  people  were 
forbidden  to  play  cards  or  dice  or  to  permit  the  same 
to  be  plajred  in  their  houses;  men  and  women  alike 
were  forbidden  to  wear  luxurious  garments  or  orna¬ 
ments,  or  to  go  through  the  streets  together  in  large 
numbers ;  display  at  banquets  and  family  festivals 
and  the  pompous  escort  of  brides  were  greatly  re¬ 
stricted;  sexual  immorality  in  particular  was  se¬ 
verely  condemned.  These  decrees  were  to  remain  in 
force  till  the  end  of  5186  (=1426);  all  violations 
were  to  be  punished  by  fines  or  by  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  men  were  held  responsible  for  the 
women.  The  decrees  were  signed  by  the  Jews  of 
Forli  as  well  as  by  the  foreign  delegates. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
community  of  Eorli.  It  doubtless  shared  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  other  Jews  in  the  Pontifical  States  in 
the  sixteenth  century  (compare  Bologna),  and  was 
dissolved  when  the  Jews  were  expelled.  Nor  did 
any  Jews  return  to  the  city. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Forli  are 
known*.  Elijah  b.  Menaliem  Alatrini;  Moses  b.  Je- 
kuthiel  Hefez,  a  member  of  the  Zifroni  family,  who 
in  1383  copied  for  David  b.  Solomon  Bofe  tbe'Codex 
Almanzi  No.  79;  Elijah  b.  Moses  Alatrini,  who 
copied  (1389)  MS.  de  Bossi  No.  2S6  for  Moses  b. 
Daniel  of  Forli;  Aaron  Strassburg,  1486;  Elias  b. 
Isaac  da  Mestre,  who  wrote  a  mathematical  work  in 
1497  (Codex  Michael,  No.  185);  Solomon  b.  Eliakim 
Finzi,  rabbi  at  Forli  in  1536;  Eliezer  b.  Benjamin 
Finzi  of  Arezzo,  rabbi  in  1537;  and  about  the  same 
time  Abraham  b.  Daniel  da  Modena  and  Asher  b. 
Isaiah  da  Montagna  occupied  the  rabbinate. 

Bibliography:  On  Hillel  of  Verona,  comp.  Tagmulc  7 m-Nc- 

fesl i,  eel.  Lyck,  Introduction  ;  on  the  congress  at  Forli,  Gratz 

Juhdschrift ,  Hebr.  text,  pp.  53  et  seq on  the  rabbis,  Mor- 

tara,  Indice. 

G.  I.  E. 

FORMON,  ZADDIK  BEN  JOSEPH :  Turk¬ 
ish  Talmudist  and  translator  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  translated  Balyva’s  “Hobot 
ha-Lebabot  ”  into  Judteo-Spanish  (Ladino)  under  the 
title  “Obligacion  de  los  Corayones.”  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  time  in  Boman  characters  by  David 
Pardo  (Amsterdam,  1610),  who  represented  that  lie 
was  himself  the  translator.  Ffirst  (“Bibl.  Jud.”  i. 
78,  iii.  67)  attributes  the  translation  to  Joseph  Pardo, 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam.  There  also  exists  an  edition 
in  Hebrew  characters  (Venice,  1713).  Formon  is 
quoted  in  the  responsa  of  his  contemporary  Solo¬ 
mon  Cohen  (ii.,  No.  118). 


Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Rare  ha- Dor  at,  p.  39b ;  Steinsclmei- 

der,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2742;  idem,  Jewish  Literature ,  p.  224. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

FORMSTECHER,  SOLOMON:  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Offenbach  July  28,  1808;  died  there  April 
24,  1889.  After  graduating  (Pli.D.  1831)  from  the 
Giessen  University,  he  settled  in  his  native  city  as 
preacher,  succeeding  Babbi  Metz  in  1842;  he  filled 
this  office  until  his  death.  During  his  long  min¬ 
istry  he  strove  to  harmonize  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  Jews  with  the  requirements  of 
modern  civilization.  His  aims  were  expressed  at 
Brunswick,  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  Breslau,  and 
Cassel  in  the  conferences  of  the  German  rabbis. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  “  Beligion  des 
Geistes”  (Frankfort-on-tlie -Main,  1841).  It  contains 
a  systematic  anal}rsis  of  the  principles  of  Judaism. 
The  author  endeavors  to  demonstrate  that  Judaism 
was  a  necessary  manifestation,  and  that  its  evolution 
tends  in  the  direction  of  a  universal  religion  for  civi¬ 
lized  mankind.  J udaism,  in  contrast  with  paganism, 
considers  the  Divinity  to  be  a  Being  separate  from 
nature,  and  allows  no  doubt  of  God’s  existence. 
Consequently  any  theogony,  any  emanation,  any 
dualism  must  be  rejected.  Formstecher  concludes 
his  work  with  a  history  of  Judaism  which  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  Jewish  religious  philosophy. 

Formstecher ’s  other  works  are ;  “  Z  wolf  Predigten,  ” 
Wurzburg,  1833;  “  Israelitisches  Andachtsbfichlcin 
zur  Erweiterung  und  Ausbildung  der  Ersten  Beli- 
giosen  Gefilhle  und  Begriffe,  ”  Offenbach,  1836 ;  “  Mo- 
saisclie  Religionslehre,  ”  Giessen,  1860 ;  “  Buclienstein 
und  Cohnberg,”  a  novel,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1863;  “Israel’s  Klage  und  Israel’s  Trost,”  Offen¬ 
bach,  1835 ;  “  Ueber  das  Wesen  und  fiber  den  Fort- 
gang  der  Israelitisclien  Gottesverehrung.”  Form¬ 
stecher  contributed  to  many  periodicals,  and  edited 
in  1859,  in  collaboration  with  L.  Stein,  the  period¬ 
ical  “  Der  Freitagabend,”  and  in  1861,  with  K.  Klein, 
the  “  Israelitische  Woclienschrift.” 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibliothelz  JUdiseher  Kanzcl- 


redner ,  ii.  137. 

s.  I.  Br. 

FORNARAKI  AFFAIR :  Accusation  of  ritual 


murder  which  was  made  in  Egypt  in  1881,  and 
which  agitated  the  European  press  for  nine  months. 
On  May  18, 1881,  Evangeli  Fornaraki,  a  Greek  child, 
disappeared  in  Alexandria,  and  after  some  cime  the 
body  was  found  on  the  seashore.  An  international 
commission  consisting  of  thirty -four  doctors  and  the 
delegates  of  all  the  consuls  examined  the  case,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Greeks,  agreed  that  the 
child  had  met  with  an  accidental  death.  This  was 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  grains  of  sand  were 
found  in  the  lungs,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
child  was  living  at  the  moment  it  fell  into  the  sea. 
Nevertheless,  a  Jewish  family  named  Baruch,  of 
Greek  nationality,  was  accused  b}r  the  Greeks  of  a 
ritual  crime,  and  despite  the  declarations  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  protest  by  Jo¬ 
achim  III.,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  May  13, 
and  a  medical  refutation  by  the  Paris  University,  the 
members  of  the  Baruch  family  were  transported  to 
Corfu,  imprisoned,  and  ill-treated.  On  Jan.  4,  1882, 
however,  they  were  freed  by  the  Corfu  tribunal. 
Bibliography:  Bulletin  All.  lsr.  1881,  pp.  64-09 ;  1892.  pp.  28-29. 
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FORNICATION :  Cohabitation  between  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  and  an  unmarried  woman. 
While  the  common  law  speaks  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  a  married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  as 
adultery,  followed  herein  by  many  American  stat¬ 
utes  which  grant  a  divorce  for  the  “adultery  of  the 
husband,”  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  uses  the  word  “fornication  ”  four  times,  alwa3rs 
in  a  figurative  sense.  In  the  New  Testament  it  stands 
for  the  Greek  tc opveia ;  and  as  a  husband  is  bidden  not 
to  divorce  his  wife  except  for  this  offense,  the  word 
is  there  evidently  an  equivalent  for  “adultery.” 

Fornication  is  the  same  in  Jewish  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  It  is  a  much  lighter  offense  than  Adul¬ 
tery  or  Incest,  in  which  both  participants  are  pun¬ 
ished  with  death. 

As  to  the  gravity  of  this  offense  there  is  difference 
of  opinion.  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  18  (A.  V.  17)  says: 
“  There  shall  be  no  harlot  [“  kedesliah  ”]  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel.”  A  kedesliah  is,  according  to  rab¬ 
binic  commentators,  a  woman  who  sells  herself  to 
every  comer,  and  stands  far  apart  from  the  virgin 
who  is  “enticed”  or  seduced  (Ex.  xxii.  16).  The 
former  is  liable  to  flagellation,  as  breaking  a  nega¬ 
tive  law;  the  latter  is  treated  as  the  injured  party, 
to  whom  the  seducer  must  make  amends;  and  the 
seducer  is  not  liable  to  stripes,  for  his  penalty  is 
named:  he  must  marry  the  girl  if  her  father  will 
consent. 

The  standard  edition  of  the  Sifre  on  Deuteronomy 
xxiii.  18  throws  no  light  on  the  text;  but  an  old 
manuscript  of  this  work,  referred  to  in  Maggid 
Mislineh  in  a  gloss  on  Maimonides’  “  Yad,”  Ishut,  i. 
4,  says  that  the  text  intends  to  forbid  any  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  between  a  man  and  a  woman  not  his  wife. 
Maimonides  himself  (ib. )  holds  that  as  a  matter  of 
Mosaic  law  both  parties  are  liable  to  stripes.  Abra¬ 
ham  ben  David  dissents,  taking  the  ground  that  a 
woman  who  gives  herself  over  to  only  one  man  is  not 
a  kedesliah,  but  a  concubine  (“  pillegesh  ”),  according 
to  the  Bible  (see  II  Sam.  v.  13) — a  wife  without  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal  and  without  jointure  (see 
Ketubaii)— and  that  neither  she  nor  her  lover  is 
guilty  of  any  Scriptural  offense.  The  Shulhan 
‘Aruk  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  26, 1)  takes  a  middle  ground, 
admitting  that  the  case  in  question  does  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “kedesliah,”  but  asserting  that, 
in  the  interest  of  modesty,  both  are  forbidden  by 
custom  and  rabbinical  law,  and  should  be  represser!, 
if  need  be,  by  the  infliction  of  stripes  (“makkat  mar- 
dut  ”).  It  is  even  forbidden  to  be  alone  with  a  woman 
in  a  room  (ib.  22,  2). 

Intercourse  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  Israel  with  a 
Gentile,  or  with  a  foreign  slave,  with  whom  there 
can  be  no  valid  betrothal,  is  discussed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  a  tAvofold  aspect:  (1)  If  the  relation  is 
permanent,  making  them  in  fact  husband  and  wife, 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  fornication  only  in  so 
far  as  Jewish  law  does  not  recognize  such  a  relation 
as  a  true  marriage;  the  main  objection,  however, 
arises  in  the  religious  interest  of  the  children  (see 
Ex.  xxxiv.  16).  (2)  Casual  cohabitation,  which  stands 
on  different  ground.  The  Mishnah  (Sanli.  ix.  6) 
names  him  “  who  cohabits  with  a  Syrian  woman  ” 
(with  a  Gentile,  an  idol-worshiper)  among  those 
whom  the  zealots  may  strike  down;  and  while  this 


rule,  based  on  the  example  of  Zimri  and  Phinehas 
(Num.  xxv.  7),  wras  rendered  harmless  by  impossible 
conditions,  the  rabbinical  courts  under  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hasmoneans,  attested  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  by  two  of  the  later  sages  (Sanh.  82a),  would 
consider  such  an  offender  as  deserving  punishment 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  one  of  them  being  that 
of  implied  idol- worship.  This  is  based  on  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Malachi  (ii.  11,  Hebr.):  “For 
Judah  has  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  which 
he  loved,  and  has  cohabited  with  [“ba‘al”J  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god.” 
s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

FORSTENHEIM,  ANNA:  Austrian  wrriter 
and  poetess;  born  at  Agram  Sept.  21,  1846;  died  at 
Vienna  Oct.  19,  1889.  She  wrent  to  Vienna  in  1867, 
and  founded  there  the  Society  of  Women  Writers 
and  Artists,  of  which  she  was  the  treasurer.  She 
wrote  the  following  works :  “  Catarina  Cornaro,  ”  a 
drama,  1875;  “Der  Zauberring  des  Herzens,”  novel 
in  3  vols.,  1880;  “EinNeues  Furstentlium  in  Alter 
Zeit,”  1882;  “Der  Wau-Wau,”  a  comedy,  1882;  “Die 
Sclione  Melusine,  ”  1883;  “Manoli,”  epic  poem,  1883. 
Bibliography:  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien,L  123. 
S.  M.  SEL. 

FORT  SMITH.  See  Arkansas. 

FORT  WAYNE.  See  Indiana. 

FORT  WORTH.  See  Texas. 

FORTI  (CHASCHETTO,  Vi^ptri),  BARUCH 
UZZIEL  BEN  BARUCH:  Italian  rabbi  and  editor ; 
lived  at  Ferrara  and  Mantua  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  “  Forti  ”  is  the  Italian  translation  of  “  Hazak,  ” 
the  name  of  a  Hebrew  family  to  ivhich  Baruch 
Uzziel  belonged ;  the  Italian  diminutive  “  Chaschet- 
to”  was  formed  afterward.  On  May  22,  1564, 
Forti  was  named  chief  rabbi  of  Mantua.  He  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  several  prominent  rabbis, 
as  Moses  Isserles  (Responsa,  No.  36)  and  Mei'r  of 
Padua  (Responsa,  No.  9).  Forti  edited  Isaac  Abra- 
vanel’s  “Ma'yene  lia-Yeshu‘ah,”  to  which  he  added 
a  preface  consisting  of  AbravaneFs  biography  (Fer¬ 
rara,  1551)  and  Moses  Alashkar’s  strictures  on  Sliem- 
Tob’s  “  Sefer  ha-Emunot  ”  (ib.  1556).  He  also  sup¬ 
plied  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  Mishneh  Torah 
(Venice,  1586). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  O r  ha-Hayijim.  No.  634;  Zunz,  in 
Kcrem  Homed ,  v.  155;  Carmoly,  in  Ozcvr  Nehmad.  ii.  62; 
Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  24. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

FORTI,  HORTENSIUS  (JOHANAN) 
HAZAK:  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity ;  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  born  at  Gorima,  and  settled 
at  Prague  under  Maximilian  II.  He  wrote  “  Dikduk 
Leshon  Kodesli,  ”  a  Hebrew  grammar,  Prague,  1564- 
1566,  and  “DeMystica  Literarum  Significatione,”  in 
which  he  expatiates  on  the  different  ways  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  Holy  Name ;  the  latter  work  was  published 
by  Kircher  in  his  “  CEdipus  ^Egyptiacus,  ”  ii. 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iii.,  No.  821 ;  Steinschneider, 
Cat.  Bodlt  col.  983. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

FORTIS,  LEONE:  Italian  critic,  journalist, 
and  dramatist;  born  at  Triest  Oct.  5,  1828;  died  at 
Milan  1895.  He  wTas  baptized  wThile  a  child,  and 
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educated  at  Padua.  In  his  early  youth  he  wrote 
poems  and  a  story  entitled  “Luigia.”  In  1848 
he  was  exiled  to  Triest  lor  having  written  the 
drama  “  La  Duchessa  di  Praslin. ”  He  subsequently 
went  to  Venice,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  he  founded 
the  papers  “II  Vero  Operaio”  and  “II  Pungolo”; 
the  latter,  however,  was  suppressed.  In  1859, 
again  exiled  to  Triest,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
later  to  Turin.  In  1866  he  founded  “  II  Corriere 
della  Venezia ” ;  in  1870,  “La  Huova  Roma.”  His 
dramas  include :  “  Camoens, ”  “  Cuore  ed  Arte,”  “  In- 
dustria  e  Speculazione.” 

Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Dizioncirio  Biografico. 

s.  U.  G. 

FORTRESS  :  A  permanent  fort  or  fortified  place. 
The  Israelites,  when  advancing  into  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan,  found  a  considerable  number  of 
walled  cities  and  fortresses  which  they  could  not 
conquer  (Hum.  xiii.  2S;  Dent.  i.  28;  Josh.  xiv.  12). 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  settle  in  open 
places ;  and  when  attacked  they  retired  into  forests 
and  caves  (I  Sam.  xiii.  6).  Becoming  more  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  art  of  war,  they  succeeded— especially 
in  the  time  of  the  Kings— in  conquering  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  the  Canaanites,  among  them  Jerusalem. 
David  fortified  the  captured  city  anew,  i.c.t  the  so- 
called  “city  of  David,”  on  the  steep  eastern  hill  (II 
Sam.  v.  9;  I  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  15,  xi.  27).  According 
to  II  Chron.  xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  14,  Hezekiah  and  Ma- 
nasseh  were  the  first  to  surround  with  a  wTall  the  rest 
of  the  city  also.  Later  the  Maccabeans  and  Hero- 
dians  built  a  third  wall  around  it  on  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  Israelites  built  new  fortresses 
(“  mibzar,  ”  “  kiryali  bezurali,  ”  “  kiryat 

Principal  ‘oz  ”)  after  the  pattern  of  the  Canaanite 
Fortresses,  fortresses,  especially  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  approaches  to 
the  country.  Thus  Solomon  erected  Hazor  and 
Megiddo  as  a  protection  against  enemies  from  the 
northeast;  Gezer,  Betli-horon,  and  Baalath  against 
those  from  the  coast  on  the  Avest;  and  Tadmor  (Ta¬ 
mar)  against  those  from  Idumea  (I  Kings  ix.  15,  17 
et  seq.).  Asa  fortified  Geba  and  Mizpah  against  the 
northern  kingdom  (I  Kings  xv.  21  et  seq.).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  II  Chron.  xi.  5  et  seq.,  Relioboam  fortified 
fifteen  cities  to  the  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem  as 
a  protection  against  Egypt.  In  the  northern  king¬ 
dom  Jeroboam  fortified  Shecliem  and  Penuel  (I  Kings 
xii.  25).  Baasha  tried  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  point 
of  attack  on  the  southern  kingdom;  hut  Asa  pulled 
down  the  half-finished  fortification-walls  and  used 
the  material  for  fortifying  Geba  and  Mizpah  (I 
Kings  xv.  16  et  seq.).  The  strongest  fortress  of  the 
northern  kingdom  was  undoubtedly  Samaria,  which 
had  been  built  by  Omri  on  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
which  the  Assyrians  were  able  to  capture  only  after 
a  three  years’  siege  (II  Kings  xvii.  5).  In  later  times 
the  Maccabeans  especially  built  a  number  of  for¬ 
tresses,  some  of  which,  as  Betli-zur,  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees;  and  others, 
as  Jotapata,  Masada,  and  Machserus,  in  the  great 
Jewish  Avar  (66-73). 

All  these  fortresses  Avere  surrounded  by  walls 
(“homah  ”)  composed  of  large  blocks  of  rock,  often 
Avithout  any  cement.  These  walls  Avere  generally 


so  wide  that  not  only  the  guards  could  stand  upon 
them,  hut  also  large  numbers  of  people  (Isa.  xxxvi. 
11 ;  Hell.  xii.  31  et  seq. ;  I  Mace.  xiii.  45).  Fre¬ 
quently  they  had  battlements  (“  pinnot,  ”  II  Chron. 
xxvi.  15;  “shemashot,”  Isa.  liv.  12),  behind  Avhicli 
the  archers  could  secure  cover;  and  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  there  Avere  to  Avers  built  of  large  square  stones 
(“  migdal  ”).  At  the  corners  and  above  the  gates 
were  placed  the  strongest  toAvers  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  9), 
from  which  the  guards  could  overlook  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  (II  Sam.  xviii.  24  et  seq.).  The  gates 
were  closed  by  heavy  wooden  folding-doors  (Judges 
xvi.  3),  perhaps  covered  with  brass  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  and 
provided  with  bolts  of  brass  or  iron 
The  (Dent.  iii.  5,  xxxiii.  25;  I  Kings  iv. 

Towers.  13).  There  Avas  often  a  second  Avail 

outside  of  the  principal  wall,  Avith  ex¬ 
posed  glacis  (“  liel  ” ;  I  Kings  xxi.  23;  Lam.  ii.  8; 
Isa.  xxvi.  1).  The  most  favorable  situation  fora 
fortress  Avas  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jerusalem,  or  in  that  of  Samaria,  Avhere  it 
loomed  up  free  on  all  sides  on  top  of  a  mountain. 
Ho  ditches  with  water  surrounded  the  fortresses  of 
the  Israelites  (compare  Isa.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Halium  iii. 
8),  who,  however,  seem  to  have  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Syrians  of  building  strong  castles  or  citadels 
in  fortified  cities,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  She- 
cliem,  and  Thebez  (compare  Judges  ix.  46  et  seq., 
51 ;  viii.  9, 17).  These  castles  Avere  generally  located 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

e.  G.  ii.  W.  H. 

FORTSCHRITT  IM  JUDENTHUM,  DEE. 

See  Periodicals. 

FORTY,  THE  HUMBER :  In  the  Bible,  next 
to  tlie  number  seven,  the  number  forty  occurs  most 
frequently.  In  Talmudical  literature  it  is  often  met 
Avith,  in  many  instances  having  been  apparently 
used  as  a  round  number  or  as  a  concrete  and  definite 
expression  in  place  of  the  abstract  and  indefinite 
“many  ”  or  “some,”  and  hence  becoming  a  symbol¬ 
ical  number.  As  regards  the  period  of  forty  years, 
the  JeAvs  seem  to  -have  shared  Avitli  other  peoples, 
especially  the  Greeks,  the  notion  that  the  fortieth 
year  was  the  height  or  acme  of  man’s  life ;  and  from 
this  fact  forty  years  came  to  represent  a  generation 
(compare  Noldckc,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik 
des  Alton  Testaments,”  p.  188). 

Tlie  rain  Avliich  brought,  about  the  Deluge  lasted 
forty  days  (Gen.  vii.  4,  12,  17);  the  same  period 
passed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
Forty  mountain-tops  and  the  opening  of  the 
Days.  windows  in  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  6). 

For  the  embalming  of  Jacob  forty 
days  were  required  (Gen.  1.  3).  Moses  was  without 
food  on  Mount  Horeb  for  forty  days  (Ex.  xxiv.  18). 
Elijah  wandered  without  food  for  the  same  period 
(I  Kings  xix.  8;  compare  also  the  fasting  of  Jesus 
previous  to  his  temptation.  Matt.  iv.  2).  Ezekiel 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  his  right  side  forty  days,  to 
represent  the  fort)r  years  of  the  sin  of  Judah  (Lzek. 
iv.  6).  Forty  days  were  spent  by  the  spies  in  Ca¬ 
naan  (Hum.  xiii.  25) ;  Goliath  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel  for  forty  days  (I  Sam.  xvii.  16 ;  compare 
Sotali  41b).  The  same  number  of  days  was  granted 
Nineveh  for  repentance  (Jonah  iii.  4).  They  also 
form  the  period  required  for  purification  after  the 
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birth  of  a  male  (Lev.  xii.  2,  4),  while  after  that  of  a 
female  it  is  twice  that  number  of  days  (ib.  5). 

Isaac  married  when  forty  years  old  (Gen.  xxv. 
20) ;  so  also  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  Caleb  was  of  the 
same  age  when  sent  as  a  spy  (Josh. 
Forty  xiv.  7) ;  and  so  was  Ish-bosheth  when 
Years.  commencing  his  short  reign  (II  Sam. 

ii.  10 ;  compare  Acts  vii.  23,  where  the 
acre  of  Moses,  when  he  was  called  to  become  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  his  people,  is  given  at  forty  years).  Israel 
sojourned  forty  years  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.  35,  and 
frequently  elsewhere).  The  same  period  is  given  for 
the  rule  of  each  of  several  of  the  judges  (Judges  iii. 

1 1),  and  for  that  of  Deborah  (v.  31,  viii.  28 ;  I  Sam.  iv. 
18),  as  also  for  the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Joash  (II  Sam.  v.  4;  I  Kings  ii.  11,  xi.  42;  I  Cliron. 
xxvi.  31,  xxix.  27;  II  Cliron.  ix.  30,  xxiv.  1).  So 
also  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the  Philistines  forty 
years  (Judges  xiii.  1).  In  Ezek.  xxix.  11-13  a  deso¬ 
lation  of  forty  years  is  predicted  for  Egypt.  A 
multiplication  of  40  by  3,  or  three  generations,  is 
seen  in  the  120  years  of  the  life  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  7;  compare  Gen.  vi.  6).  Some  (compare 
Well  hausen,  “Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Isiaels, 

2d  ed.,  1883,  i.  285)  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  480 
years  which  are  stated  (I  Kings  vi.  1)  to  have  passed 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  a  multiplication  of  forty  by  twelve,  or 
the  round  number  of  twelve  generations. 

Among  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  Esau  were 
forty  cows  (Gen.  xxxii.  16).  Ben-liadad  sends 
“forty  camels’  burden”  as  a  gift  for 
Forty  Elisha  (II  Kings  viii.  9).  The  gov- 
in  Counts  ernors  before  Nehemiah  extorted  from 
and  the  people  forty  shekels  of  silver 
Measures.  (Kell.  v.  15).  Abdon  had  forty  sons 
(Judges  xii.  14) ;  Solomon,  forty  stalls 
of  horses  (I  Kings  v.  G).  Barak’s  army  consisted  of 
forty  thousand  men  (Judges  v.  8);  as  many  Syrian 
footmen  were  killed  by  David  in  battle  (I  Chron. 
xix  18) ;  and  forty  stripes  were  inflicted  on  certain 
evil-doers  (Deut.  xxv.  5).  In  the  Tabernacle  forty 
sockets  of  silver  supported  the  twenty  boards  (Ex. 
xxvi.  19  et  seq . ;  xxxvi.  24,  26);  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  each  of  the  ten  lavers  of  brass  contained 
forty  baths;  and  in  the  Temple  described  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  the  “hekal  ”  and  the  side-courts  measured  forty 
cubits  in  length  (Ezek.  xii.  2,  xlvi.  22). 

The  fortieth  year  is  the  age  of  reason  (“  ben  arbaflm 
la-binah,”  Ab.  v.  26).  Hiilel  (Sifre,  Deut.  xxxiv. 
7;  ed.  Friedmann,  150a),  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (B. 

I-I.  31b),  and  Akiba  (Ab.  R.  N.  vi.) 
Forty  in  set  out  upon  their  rabbinical  careers 
the  when  they  were  forty  years  old.  To 
Talmud,  them,  as  also  to  Moses,  is  ascribed  a 
life  of  120  years,  being  divided  in 
each  case  into  three  divisions  of  forty  years  each 
(Sifre,  l.  c. ).  Hiilel’ s  disciples  were  eighty  in  number 
(Suk.  28a).  A  woman  marrying  after  forty  can 
not  bear  children  (B.  B.  119b).  Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven  by  the  announcement  of  the  Bat  Kol 
forty  days  before  birth  (Sanh.  22a;  compare  Sotali 
2b).  Forty  times’  repetition  renders  a  thing  un¬ 
forgettable  (Pes.  72a;  compare  Yer.  Git.  vi.  47d). 
The  extravagance  of  Pekah  is  characterized  by  his 
consuming  forty  measures  of  pigeons  for  dessert 


(rmyD  HDp'.  Sanli.  94b;  Pes.  57a).  Forty  measures 
was  the  weight  of  each  stone  carried  into  the  Jor¬ 
dan  (Josh.  vi. ;  Sotah  34a).  In  connection  with  Ps. 
xcv.  10  it  is  said  that  the  Messianic  age  would  last 
forty  years  (Sanh.  99a). 

The  number  forty  had  a  fatal  significance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Forty  years  before  this  catastrophe  the 
Forty  Sanhedrin  “  went  into  exile.”  that  is, 
in  Temple  left  the  premises  of  the  Temple  (Sliab. 

History.  15a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  8b).  Rabbi  Zadok 
spent  forty  years  in  fasting  to  avert 
the  calamity  (Git.  56a).  In  the  war  of  Bar  Kokba 
forty  measures  of  phylactery -blocks  (pan  'Wp) 
were  found  on  the  heads  of  the  slain  at  Bethar 


(Git.  58a). 

The  ritual  purification-tank  (“mikweh”)  must 
hold  forty  measures  of  water  (Mik.  ii.  1  et  seq. ;  com¬ 
pare  ‘Er.  14a).  The  measure  of  the  heave-offering 
(“terumah”)  for  a  generous  person  (nS'  l*1!?)  is  a  for¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  produce  (Ter.  iv.  3).  A  dry  season 
of  forty  days  is  the  condition  for  ordering  a  public 
fast  (Ta‘an.  19a).  On  the  other  hand,  the  forty 
stripes  of  Deut.  xxv.  5  are  reduced  to  thirty -nine 
(Mak.  22a;  compare  II  Cor.  xi.  24).  Forty  is  also 
given  as  the  number  is  of  the  “principal  labors” 
(JYDK^ft  nn^)  which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath 
(Shab.  69a,  73a). 


Bibliography:  Hirzel,  Ueber  Rundzahlen,in  Berichte  der 
Ph  dolog  isch-Histor  isch  era  Ciqsse  derKOmglich-baelmsc  hen 
Gesellscliaft  der  WissenschaTtcn,  PP-  6-iO,Leipsic,lfc8o.  On 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  general:  Bahr,  §.i/m boli/c  dej 
Mosaischen  Kultus ,  i.  128  et  seq.;  JoharmHemnch  Kurtz,  in 
Theoloaische  Studien  und  Kntiken,  1844,  pp.  31o  et  seq., 
Kliefoth,  Die,  Zahlenmnbolik  der  Heiligen  Sclmft, in  The- 
ologische  Zeitschrift ,  1862,  pp.  1  et  seq., 341  ^cq.,5mebseQ’\ 
Lammert,  Zur  Revision  der  Bibl isch ei iZahle nsgm bol ik.m 
Jalirbiicher  fiir  Deutsche  Theolorjie ,  1864,  ^P-^tseq.  On 
the  number  forty  in  particular :  Rosen  m  ull  er,  on  Ezecti.  iv.b , 
Gesenius,  Lchrgcbclude  der  pt)  Pr e  w  ’ 

Bruns,  in  Paulus  Memorabilia ,  vn.  oo  et  seq.,  Bohlen,  Gene¬ 
sis,  Introduction,  pp.63 etseq.;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
thumcr,  i.  219  et  seq.  (i.  301  et  seq.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1899), 
comp,  also  Baraita ,  pp.  32  et  seq.,  Warsaw,  1848. 


FOSTAT.  See  Egypt. 

FOTJLD,  ACHILLE:  French  statesman  and 
financier;  born  at  Paris  Nov.  17,  1800;  died  at 
Tarbes  Oct.  5, 1867.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
he  studied  banking,  and  afterward  traveled  exten¬ 
sively.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  deputy  for  the  town 
of  Tarbes;  he  sat  on  the  ministerial  benches,  and 
occupied  himself  with  matters  of  finance.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1848  he  retired  and  wrote  three 
pamphlets  which  excited  considerable  comment— 
“  Observations  sur  la  Question  Financiere,  Adressees 
a  rAssemblee  Rationale, ”  “Pas  d’Assignats,”  and 
“Opinion  de  M.  A.  Fould  sur  les  Assignats.”  .  His 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Garnier-Pages  administra¬ 
tion  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  on  July  8, 
1849,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  Pans 
in  the  legislative  assembly.  On  Oct.  31  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  by  the 
prince-president  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  aided  financially.  As  minister  he  promoted 
several  important  measures^  including  the  abolition 
of  the  income  tax  and  of  the  taxes  on  rents  and  on 
advances  on  mortgages4  he  also  established  the  Al¬ 
gerian  Bank,  and  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  the 
aged.  During  the  ministerial  crises  of  1851  he  was 
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twice  dismissed  and  recalled,  but  after  the  coup 
d’etat  (Dec.  2,  1851)  he  retained  his  portfolio  until 
1852,  after  which  he  became  a  senator  and  then  min¬ 
ister  of  state.  His  resignation  was  due  to  the  decree 
of  the  emperor  regarding  the  property  of  the  Oi- 
leans  family. 

Fould  organized  the  Exposition  Universelle  of 
1S55.  In  November,  1S60,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  next  year  resumed  the  port¬ 
folio  of  finance  in  order  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
deficit.  Not  succeeding  any  better  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  he  again  retired  (Jan. ,  1867).  In  1857  Fould 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  married  into  a  Protestant  family,  and  his  children 
were  educated  in  that  faith;  but  he  never  formally 
abjured  Judaism,  though  he  was  buried  with  the 
rites  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

His  son  Ernest  Adolphe  (1824-75)  was  deputy 
for  the  Hautes-Pyrenees  (1863-69).  His  grandson 
Achille  Charles  (b.  Aug.  10,  1861)  was  elected 
deputy  for  Tarbes,  Sept.  22,  1S89. 

His  brother  Louis  (died  at  Paris  in  1858)  founded 
(1857)  at  the  French  Institute  a  prize  of  20,000  francs 
for  the  best  work  on  the  origin  and  history  of  art 

prior  to  Pericles  (“L’TJnivers  Israelite,”  1S57-5S 
419). 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic ;  Arch.  Iar.  xxviii. 
930,  9 70. 

8.  Y.  E. 

FOULD,  BENOIT:  French  politician;  born  at 
Paris  Nov.  21,  1792;  died  there  July  28,  1858.  In 
1827  he  was  nominated  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
commerce.  At  the  legislative  elections  of  May, 
1834,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  St.  Quentin,  and 
devoted  himself  to  financial  questions.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  Nov.  4,  1837,  and  again  on  March  2,  1839, 
but  failed  in  1842  and  in  1846.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  Jewish  communal  affairs. 
s*  ^  Y.  E. 

FOULD,  EDOUARD  MATHURIN  :  French 
politician;  born  at  Paris  Dec.  18,  1834;  died  at 
Moulins  April  8,  1881.  On  June  1,  1863,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Allier,  and  supported  the  empire. 
He  resigned  in  1868,  In  1876  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Republican  candidate  at  Montlu^on. 

Bibliography  :  La  Grancle  Encyclopedia. 
s-  Y.  E. 

FOULD,  GUSTAVE  EUGENE  :  French  poli¬ 
tician  and  author;  born  at  Paris  Feb.  19,  1836;  died 
at  Asnieres  Aug.  27,  1884.  On  June  6,  1869,  lie  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  Basses-Py rentes,  and  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  served  with  the  Scouts  of 
the  Seine.  Fould  failed  at  the  Paris  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  of  1872  and  at  the  legislative  elections  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1877,  at  Pau.  He  wrote  “La  Conversation” 
and  “  Brulons  le  Grand  Livre  ”  (Paris,  1878).  Under 
the  pseudonym  “Olivier  de  Jalin  ”  he  collaborated 
with  Alexandre  Dumas  in  “La  Comtesse  Romani,” 
a  comedy  which  had  a  successful  run  at  the  Gym- 
nase  in  1876.  He  married  Wilhelmine  Josephine 
Simon  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  “  Gustave  Heller.  ” 

Bibliography  :  La  Grande  Encyclopedic. 
s-  Y.  E. 

FOUNDATION-STONE.  See  Corner-Stone. 


FOUNDLING  (Hebrew,  “asufi”):  A  deserted 
child  whose  parents  are  unknown.  The  question  as 
to  the  status  of  such  a  child  in  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  was  chiefly  decided  by  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  found.  If  there  was  evidence  that  its  parents 
had  abandoned  it  wilfully,  its  legitimacy  was  under 
suspicion,  audit  was  therefore  treated  as  doubtfully 
legitimate.  If,  however,  there  were  indications  that 
its  abandonment  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
parents  to  support  it,  the  child  was  regarded  as 
legitimate;  the  necessary  indications  might  either 
be  furnished  by  the  body  of  the  child— as  when  it 
was  found  circumcised,  or  with  its  limbs  carefully 
straightened,  or  its  body  anointed  with  oil,  or  its 
eyes  painted,  or  a  talisman  hung  on  its  neck— or 
might  be  obtained  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found— as  near  a  synagogue,  or  on  the  sidewalk 
where  many  people  passed,  or  on  a  tree  where  no 
wild  beast  could  reach  it.  Nobody  might  claim 
the  child  as  his  or  her  offspring  after  it  had  been  de¬ 
clared  a  foundling,  except  in  a  year  of  famine,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  its  parents  only  waited  for  some 
one  to  take  it  up,  so  that  it  might  have  a  home.  If 
they  claimed  it  while  it  was  still  on  the  street  they 

were  believed  in  any  case,  and  the  cliild  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage  (Ivid. 
73b;  Maimonides,  “Yad,”  Issure  Biah,  xv.  30,  *31; 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  4,  31,  32). 

Those  foundlings  which  were  suspected  of  having 
been  born  through  illegitimate  connections  were 
placed  outside  of  the  fold,  and  they  might  not  inter¬ 
marry  with  Israelites,  nor  with  other  foundlings  or 
illegitimates.  The  only  persons  whom  they  were 
permitted  to  marry  were  proselytes  and  liberated 
slaves;  and  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  were  in 
the  same  status  as  the  foundlings  themselves  (Kid. 
74a;  Maimonides,  l.c.  33;  Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  4,  36). 

If  a  child  was  found  in  a  place  where  Jews  and 
non-Jews  lived,  even  if  there  were  only  a  few  of  the 
latter,  he  was  considered,  as  regards  intermarriage, 
as  being  a  non-Jcwish  child,  until  he  had  been 
proselytized  by  the  court  or  had  become  a  Jew  after 
reaching  his  majority,  when  he  became  subject 
to  all  the  laws  governing  foundlings.  In  other 
respects,  however— as  to  the  permission  to  give  him 
forbidden  food,  or  as  to  the  obligation  of  returning 
to  him  any  object  that  he  lost,  etc.— the  majority 
decided.  If  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  non- Jews,  the  foundling  was  considered 
a  non- Jew ;  if  the  majority  were  Jews,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  Jew;  and  if  they  were  half  and  half,  he 
was  in  a  doubtful  state  (Mishnah  Makshirin,  ii.  7; 
Ket.  15b;  Yoma  84b;  Maimonides,  l.c.  25,  26;  Eben 
ha-‘Ezer,  4,  33,  34). 

The  “shetuki  ”  (the  silent  one) — i.e. ,  a  child  wiiose 
father  is  unknown — was  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  “  asufi  77  (foundling),  and  might  marry  only 
among  proselytes  or  liberated  slaves.  Abba  Saul 
called  such  a  child  “beduki”  (examined),  one  whose 
status  was  established  through  the  examination  of 
the  mother.  If  she  said  nothing,  or  if  she  admitted 
that  the  father  of  the  child  was  an  illegitimate,  or  if 
she  said  that  she  did  not  know  who  the  father  was, 
the  child  became  subject  to  all  the  laws  governing 
foundlings.  If,  however,  she  said  that  its  father 
was  a  legitimate  Israelite  (“kasher”),  she  was  be- 
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lieved,  and  the  child  might  intermarry  even  with 
priests  (Ket.  13a;  Kid.  74a;  Yer.  Ket.  i.  9;  Maimon- 
ides,  l.c.  11,  12;  compare  ib.  xviii.  13-16;  Eben  ha- 
‘Ezer,  6,  17). 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  husband  as  well  as  of  the  wife  in 
a  bill  of  divorce,  the  slietuki  or  the  asufi  whose 
father  was  unknown  could  write  a  bill  of  divorce, 
mentioning  only  the  name  by  which  he  himself  was 
known  (Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  129,  9).  If  he  died  child¬ 
less,  since  he  had  no  other  heirs,  his  property  was 
“hefker  ”  (vacant,  ownerless),  and  any  one  could 
appropriate  it  (see  Ger).  This  law  also  applied  to 
the  shetuki  whose  mother  was  known,  for  the  rela¬ 
tives  on  the  mother’s  side  were  not  considered  heirs 
in  Jewish  law  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
276,  4,  Isserles’  gloss).  See  Inheritance. 

There  is  no  trace  of  institutions  for  foundlings  in 
Talmudic  literature.  The  custom  probably  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  foundling  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  a  childless  couple  who  brought  it  up  as  their  own. 

s.  s.  J.  H.  G. 

FOUNTAIN"  (Hebr.  py)  :  A  natural  spring  of 
water.  Although  Palestine  as  a  whole  is  scantily 

supplied,  with,  water,  it  has  a  number  ot  fountains. 

These  often  spring  up  in  the  hollows  of  cliffs;  but 
sometimes  wells  have  been  dug.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  makes  no  sharp  distinction  between  artificial 
wells  and  springs.  Among  the  best-known  foun¬ 
tains  are  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  near  Banias  and 
Tell  al-Kadi  (Dan),  the  sources  of  the  Gihon  (St. 
Mary’s  Well)  near  Jerusalem,  the  Harod  (Goliath) 
fountains  in  the  valley  leading  from  the  plain  of 
Jezrcel  to  Scythopolis,  and  those  near  Nazareth. 
Numerous  villages  and  towns  have  been  named 
after  the  fountains  which  gave  rise  to  the  settle¬ 
ments,  e.g .,  En-dor,  En-gannim,  En-gedi,  Enslie- 
mesh,  En-rimmon,  and  En-hazor. 

E.  G.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

FOUR  COUNTRIES.  See  Council  of  Four 
Lands. 

FOWLS.  See  Poultry. 

FOX  (^yi2^). — Biblical  Data  :  There  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  two  species  of  fox  inhabiting  Palestine:  the 
Cams  flavescens,  found  in  the  north,  and  the  C.  niloti- 
cus,  common  in  the  central  and  southern  regions. 
But  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  which  “shu‘al”  occurs  seem  to  apply  rather 
to  the  jackal  (Cams  aureus),  the  commonest  beast  of 
prey  in  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two 
special  names  for  the  jackal  in  the  Old  Testament, 
both  of  which  are  found  only  in  the  plural, 
“iyyim”  and  “tannim”  (Isa.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv.  13  et 
seq.,  xxxv.  7;  Jer.  ix.  10,  x.  22,  xlix.  33,  etc.).  It 
may  be  that  “shiTal”  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  family  or  for 
several  species  of  the  Ganidce ,  while  “  iyyim  ”  and 
“  tannim  ”  denote  the  jackal  specifically  as  the 
“  howler  ”  (comp,  the  Arabic  “  wawi,  ”  or  “  ibn  awa  ”) 
and  as  the  animal  with  the  outstretched  body.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tristram,  even  at  the  present  day  the  two 
animals  are  commonly  confounded  in  Syria,  though 
the  inhabitants  are  aware  of  their  distinction. 

Thus  the  catching  of  300  shu'alim  in  the  story  of 
Samson  (Judges  xv.  4)  seems  to  refer  to  jackals 


rather  than  to  foxes,  since  the  former  are  gregarious 
and  remain  in  droves,  while  the  latter  prowl  singly 
and  are  taken  alive  with  difficulty.  So  also  in  JPs. 
Ixiii.  11,  the  word  probably  applies  to  the  jackal,  as 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  the  fox, 
to  feed  on  dead  bodies.  Lam.  v.  18  and  Nell.  iii.  35 
are  applicable  alike  to  the  fox  and  the  jackal,  as 
both  are  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  among  rocks  and 
ruins;  while  Ezek.  xiii.  4  and  Cant.  ii.  15  no  doubt 
refer  to  the  proverbial  cunning  of  the  fox  and  its 
fondness  for  grapes,  though  the  jackal  is  equally 
destructive  to  vineyards. 

That  foxes  and  jackals  were  formerly,  as  now, 
common  in  Palestine,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
names  derived  from  these  animals,  as  “Hazar-sliual  ” 
(Josh.  xv.  28)  and  “Shalim”  (I  Sam.  ix.  4). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  There  is  no  as¬ 
certained  reference  to  the  jackal  in  the  rabbinical 
writings,  while  the  fox  is  often  spoken  of.  The 
latter’s  term  of  gestation  is  six  months;  it  prowls 
among  ruins,  burrows  in  the  earth,  is  even  found  to 
inhabit  a  hollow  gourd;  kills  poultry  and  young 
lambs  and  kids,  and  is  noxious  to  vineyards  (Bek. 
8a;  Mak.  24b;  Ned.  81b;  Ket,  111b;  Hul.  53a;  B. 

K-  92a;  Eecl.  R.  9Sa,  etc).  In  proverbial  expres¬ 
sions  the  cunning  and  treacherous  fox  is  often  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  kingly  lion:  “Be  rather  the  tail 
[i.e.,  the  last]  among  lions  than  the  head  of  foxes” 
(Sanh.  37a;  Ab.  iv.  15).  Of  one  who  belied  his 
great  reputation  it  was  said :  “  The  lion  has  become 
a  fox”  (B.  K.  117a;  comp,  also  B.  M.  84b;  Meg. 
16b;  Ned.  81b;  Ab.  ii.  15).  The  “fox  fables” 
(“mishle  shu‘alim”),  of  which  300  were  known  to 
R.  Me'ir  (Sanh.  38b;  Suk.  28a),  had  no  doubt  esca¬ 
pades  of  the  fox  for  their  themes  (comp.  Ber.  61b; 
Esth.  B.  iii.  1;  Eccl.  R.  v.  14;  L.  Levysohn, 
in  “  Jiidisches  Yolksblatt,”  vol.  iii.).  See  iEsop’s 
Fables  Among  the  Jews. 

The  fox  was  also  employed  in  the  magic  of  the 
time.  The  tail  of  a  fox  was  suspended  between  the 
eyes  of  the  horse  to  protect  it  against  the  evil  eye 
(Shab.  53a) ;  its  tooth  was  carried  to  promote  or  pre¬ 
vent  sleep,  according  as  it  was  taken  from  a  live  or 
a  dead  animal  (Shab.  67a,  Rashi) ;  while  the  passing 
of  a  fox  on  one’s  left  side  was  considered  an  evil 
omen  (Sanh.  65b). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible , 

p.  85;  L.  Levysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ,  p.  77. 

E.  G.  H.  I.  M.  C. 

FOY :  Branch  of  the  family  Foa,  settled  in  the 
southwest  of  France  since  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of 
Solomon  Foy,  born  at  Bordeaux,  Jan.  17,  1858, 
a  violinist  and  author  of  “Rimes  Voilees”  (Bor¬ 
deaux,  1877)  and  of  various  comedies  and  operettas. 
Edmund  Fo}r  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Bayonne. 

Bibliography:  H.  Leon,  Histoii'cdes  Juifs  de  Bayonne ,  p. 

428 ;  Arch.  Tsr.  1841,  p.  253;  H.  Minier  and  J.  Delpit,  Le  The - 

dtre  a  Bordeaux ;  Feret,  Statistique  de  la  Gironde ,  iii.  257. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

FRAGA :  City  in  Aragon.  In  1328  Alfonso  IV. 
confirmed  all  the  privileges  which  the  Moncadas 
had  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Fraga.  Four  j^ears  later 
he  permitted  his  second  wife,  Leonora,  to  whom 
he  had  presented  Huesca  and  Fraga,  to  admit  six 
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Jewish  families  to  Fraga.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have 
been  persecuted  there  in  1389  and  1391.  In  1438  the 
Jewish  community  was  still  as  large  as  that  in 
Jaca,  and,  like  it,  paid  200  sueklos  annually  in  taxes. 
Fraga  was  the  birthplace  of  the  baptized  physician 
Astruc  Remocli.  Isaac  Arama  served  for  several 
years  as  a  preacher  in  Fraga. 

Bibliography:  Slialshclct  ha-Kabbalcih,  p.  93b;  Amador  de 
los  ltios.  Hint.  ii.  82,  157;  Jacobs,  Sources ,  Nos.  925,1028; 
Griitz,  Gcsch.  viii.  S3. 

G.  M.  K 

FRANCE  (formerly  called  Gaul) ;  Country 
forming  the  most  westerly  part  of  Central  Europe. 

- Roman-Gallic  Epoch.:  The  banishment  of 

Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  in  the  year  6  (Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xvii.  13,  §§  2-3;  idem,  “B.  J.”  ii.  7,  §  3;  Dion 
Cassius  Cocceianus,  “Hist.  Rom®,”  lv.  27;  Strabo, 
xvi.  2,  46),  and  that  of  Herod  Antipas  to  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  in  the  j'ear  39  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii.  7, 
§  2,  but  differently  in“B.  J.”  ii.  9,  §  6),  were  assur¬ 
edly  not  the  determining  factors  in  the  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  into  the  Gallic  provinces.  The  immigra¬ 
tion  was  due  rather  to  economic  causes  and  to  chance 
trading -journeys.  There  is  no  documentary  proof 
of  the  presence  of  Jews  in  this  country  dating  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century,  but  they  were  certainly 
there  before  that  period.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died 
366)  is  praised  for  having  fled  from  their  society 
(Venantius  Fortunatus,  “  Vita  S.  Hilarii,  ”  iii.).  A  de¬ 
cree  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian 
III.,  addressed  to  Amatius,  prefect  of  Gaul  (July  9, 
425),  prohibited  Jews  and  pagans  from  practising  law 
and  from  holding  public  offices  (“  militandi  ”),  in 
order  that  Christians  should  not  be  in  subjection 
to  them,  and  thus  be  incited  to  change  their  faith 
(“Constit.  Sirmond.”  vi.,ed.  Hoenel,  “Corpus  Juris 
Antejustin.”  i.  458).  At  the  funeral  of  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Arles,  in  449,  Jews  and  Christians  mingled 
in  crowds  and  wept,  while  the  former  sang  psalms  in 
Hebrew  (Honoratus  “  Vita  Hilarii,”  22;  “Prosperi  et 
Honorati  Opera,”  ed.  Salinas,  p.  304,  Rome,  1732). 
From  the  year  465  the  Church  took  official  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  Jews.  The  Council  of  Vannes  (465)  for 
bade  the  clergy  to  partake  of  the  meals  of  the  Jews  or 
to  invite  them  to  their  own.  because,  Christian  food 
being  placed  under  the  ban  by  the 
Church.  Jews,  the  clergy  would  appear  inferior 
Laws  to  them  if  they  accepted  Jewish 
Against  food  while  the  Jews  refused  to  eat 
Jews.  the  food  which  Christians  offered  them 
(“Concil.  Vanet.”  can.  12;  Mansi, 
“Sacrorum  Conciliorum  Nova  et  Amplissima  Col¬ 
lects,  ”  vii.  954).  In  472  Sidonius  Apollinarius  rec¬ 
ommended  a  J ew  to  Eleutherius  of  Tournai,  saying 
that  “these  people  are  accustomed  to  having  good 
causes  to  plead.”  On  two  occasions  in  473  lie  made 
use  of  the  services  of  a  Jew  named  Gozolas  to  send 
a  letter  to  one  of  liis  correspondents.  At  the  same 
date  he  recommended  another  Jew,  who  had  been 
baptized,  to  Nonnechius,  Bishop  of  Nantes  (“Sidon. 
Apollin.”  ed.  Baret,  iii.  8,  p.  252;  iv.  8,  p.  277;  vi.  8, 
p.  350;  viii.  4,  p.  410). 

Jews  were  found  in  Marseilles  in  the  sixth  century 
(Grego^  of  Tours,  “Historia  Francorum,”  v.  11,  vi. 
17 ;  Gregory  the  Great,  “Epistol.  Greg.”  1, 47 ;  Migne, 
Ixxvii.  5  Oh.  at  Arles  (?7>.  vii.  24).  atUzes  (“Vita  Fer- 


reoli  ”),  at  Narbonne  (Gregory  of  Tours,  viii.  1),  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  (ib.  iv.  12;  v.  11),  at  Orleans 
(Gregory,  “  Vit.  Patr.”  vi.  7),  at  Paris,  and  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  (Gregory,  “De  Virt.  S.  Martini,”  3,  50).  These 
places  were  generally  centers  of  Roman  administra¬ 
tion,  located  on  the  great  commercial  routes,  and 
there  the  Jews  possessed  synagogues  (for  Clermont, 
see  Gregory  of  Tours,  “Hist.  Franc.”  v.  11;  for  Or¬ 
leans,  ib.  viii.  1).  In  harmony  with  the  Tlieodosian 
code,  and  according  to  an  edict  addressed  in  331  to 
the  decurions  of  Cologne  by  the  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  internal  organization  of  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  in  the  Roman  empire.  They 
appear  to  have  had  priests  (rabbis  or  hazzanim?), 
archi synagogues,  patersynagogues,  and  other  syna¬ 
gogue  officials  (“Cod.  Theod.”  4,  xvi.  8:  “Ilieros  et 
archisynagogos  et  patres  synagogarum  et  ceteros 
qui  synagogis  deserviunt  ”). 

The  Jews  were  principally  merchants  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  “Hist.  Franc.”  iv.  12,  35;  vi.  5,  “Concil. 
Matisc.”  can.  2;  Mansi,  ix.  932)  and  slave-dealers 
(“Epist.  Greg.”  7,  24;  Migne,  Ixxvii.  877);  they 
were  also  tax-collectors  (Gregory  of  Tours,  “  Hist. 
Franc.”  vii.  23),  sailors  {idem,  “De  Gloria  Conf.” 
97),  and  physicians  {idem,  “Hist.  Franc.”  v.  6). 

They  probably  remained  under  the  Roman  law 
until  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  with  the  status 
established  by  Caracalla — on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  their  fellow  citizens.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tius  (321)  compelled  them  to  share  in  the  curia,  a 
heavy  burden  imposed  on  citizens  of  townships 
(“Cod.  Theod.”  3,  xvi.  8).  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  their  association  with  their  fellow  citizens 
was  not  of  an  amicable  nature,  even  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  It  is  known  that  the 
Christian  clergy  participated  in  their  feasts (“  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agda,”  506);  intermarriage  between  Jews  and 
Christians  sometimes  occurred  (Council  of  Orleans, 
533) ;  the  Jews  made  proselytes,  and  their  religious 
customs  were  so  freely  adopted  that  at  the  third  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Orleans  (539)  it  was  found  necessary  to  warn 
the  faithful  against  Jewish  “superstitions,”  and  to 
order  them  to  abstain  from  traveling  on  Sunday  and 
from  adorning  their  persons  or  dwellings  on  that  day. 

Merovingian  Period  :  During  this  period  the 
Church  endeavored  to  modify  existing  conditions  in 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  In  the  provincial  coun 
cils  the  bishops  adopted  a  series  of  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  chasm  between  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  of  marking  the  inferiority  of  the  Jews. 
As  stated  above,  the  Council  of  Vannes  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  taking  their  meals  with  them 
(“Concil.  Vanet.”  can.  12;  Mansi,  vii.  954;  compare 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in  305).  This 
prohibition  was  repeated  at  the  Council  of  Agda  in 
506  (“  Concil.  Agatli.”  can.  40;  Mansi, viii.  331),  again 
at  the  Council  o  f  Epaon  in  517  (“  Concil.  Epaon.  ”  can. 
15 ;  Mansi,  viii.  561),  and  once  more  at  the  third  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Orleans  (“  Concil.  Aurel.”  iii.  can.  13;  Mansi,  ix. 
15).  The  second  Council  of  Orleans  (533),  that  of  Cler¬ 
mont  (535),  and  that  of  Orleans  (538)  prohibited  all 
intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Christians 
who  would  not  agree  to  dissolve  such  unions  were 
to  be  excommunicated  (“Concil.  Aurel.”  ii.  can.  19; 
Mansi,  viii.  838;  “Concil.  Arvern.”  can.  6;  Mansi, 
viii.  861;  “Concil.  Aurel.”  iii.  can.  13;  Mansi,  ix 
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15).  Tlie  Council  of  Clermont  (535)  forbade  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  Jews  as  judges  (“Concil.  Arvern.”  can. 

9;  Mansi,  viii.  861).  The  third  Council  of  Orleans 
(538)  and  again  that  of  Macon  (581)  decreed  that 
“since,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  live  under  the  rule 
of  Catholic  kings,”  the  Jews  should  not  appear 
among  Christians  for  four  consecutive  days  after 
Good  Friday  (“Concil.  Aurel.”  iii.  can.  30;  Mansi, 
ix.  19;  “Concil.  Matisc.”  can.  14;  Mansi,  ix.  934). 
The  fourth  Council  of  Orleans  (541)  decreed  among 
other  things  that  whenever  a  Jew  made  a  pros¬ 
elyte  (“  ad  vena  ”),  or  reconverted  to  liis  religion  a  Jew 
who  had  been  baptized,  or  possessed 
Decrees  of  himself  of  a  Christian  slave,  or  con- 
Church  verted  to  Judaism  any  one  born  of 
Councils.  Christian  parents,  he  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  loss  of  all  his  slaves.  If 
any  one  born  of  Christian  parents  became  a  Jew, 
and  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  of  remaining 
such,  the  condition  must  be  considered  void,  for  it 
was  unjust  that  one  living  as  a  Jew  should  enjoy 
the  freedom  attaching  to  Christian  birth  (“  Concil. 
Aurel.”  iv.  can.  31;  Mansi,  ix.  118).  The  Council 
of  Macon  (581)  reiterated  the  prohibition  against 
appointing  Jews  as  judges,  and  closed  to  them  also 
the  ofiice  of  tax-collector,  “in  order  that  Christians 
may  not  be  subjected  to  those  whom  God  rejects” 
(“Concil.  Matisc. ”  can.  13;  Mansi,  ix.  934).  To  the 
prohibition  against  appearing  in  public  during  Holy 
Week  were  added  the  obligation  to  show  reverence 
to  ecclesiastics  and  the  interdiction  against  walking 
before  them.  Those  who  broke  this  law  were  to  be 
punished  by  the  local  magistrates  (ib.  can.  14;  Mansi, 
ib.).  Despite  the  decrees  of  previous  councils,  Jews 
living  in  some  of  the  towns  continued  to  hold 
Christian  slaves.  The  Council  of  Macon,  therefore, 
decreed  that  such  slaves  were  to  be  ransomed  for 
twelve  sous,  and  cither  be  set  at  liberty  or  continue 
in  servitude  under  their  new'  masters.  If  the  JewTs 
refused  to  free  them,  the  slave,  until  liis  master 
accepted  the  price  of  his  redemption,  should  be 
free  to  dwell  among  Christians  wherever  he  chose. 
If  a  Jew'  succeeded  in  converting  a  Christian 
slave  to  Judaism  he  lost  his  property  rights  over 
that  slave  and  the  right  of  making  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  testamentary  bequest  (ib.  can.  16;  Mansi,  ix. 
935).  The  Council  of  Narbonne  forbade  Jews  to  sing 
psalms  at  burials  of  their  own  people;  those  who 
transgressed  this  decree  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
line  to  the  lord  of  the  city  (“Concil.  Narbon.”  can. 
9 ;  Mansi,  ix.  1016).  The  fifth  Council  of  Paris  (614) 
prohibited  the  Jew's  from  asking  or  from  exercising 
c;  vie  or  administrative  rights  over  Christians,  unless 
they  and  their  families  should  accept  baptism  from 
the  bishop  of  the  place  (“Concil.  Paris,”  v.  can.  17; 
Mansi,  x.  542).  The  same  prohibition  w'as  renewed 
at  the  Council  of  Rlieims  in  624-625  (“Concil.  Rem.” 
can.  11 ;  Mansi,  x.  596).  This  council  returned  to  the 
question  of  Christian  slaves  and  decreed  that  if  a 
Jew  converted  or  tormented  his  Christian  slaves 
they  should  revert  to  the  state  treasury  (ib.). 

It  may  be  seen  that  these  different  measures  were 
not  in  any  way  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Jew's  were  morally  debased,  but  harmonized 
rather  with  the  views  of  theologians  and  politicians. 
The  Church,  it  will  be  observed,  no  longer  content 


with  issuing  prohibitions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Christians  with  relation  to  the  Jews,  now  placed 
Jews  themselves,  in  certain  cases,  under  its  own  ju¬ 
risdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  civil  authorities  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
its  measures.  The  council  found  it  necessary  also 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  power  for  its 
canons,  an  aim  which  it  pursued  unfiaggingly  and 
with  much  success,  for  the  Merovingian  kings  in 
general  showed  themselves  willing  to  accept  its 
authority.  Yet  theywere  not  all  submissive  to  the 
requests*of  the  clergy.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (599) 
rebuked  Queen  Brunhilda,  Thierry,  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  Tlieodebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
for  allowing  the  Jew- s  to  hold  Christian  slaves.  But 
such  resistance  was  infrequent:  the  powTer  of  the 
Church  at  that  time,  in  an  almost  barbarous  state,  is 
well  known.  Cliildebert  was  the  first  fanatic  king, 
and  he  ratified  the  decisions  of  the  third  Council  of  Or¬ 
leans  concerning  the  presence  of  Jews  in  public  dur¬ 
ing  Holy  Week  (“Concil.  Matisc.” 

Under  can.  14;  Mansi,  xiv.  836;  according 
Childebert  to  Boretius,  however,  it  is  not  certain 
and  that  the  article  became  a  part  of  the 
Chilperic.  constitution;  (see  “Beitriige  zur  Capi- 
tularienkritik, ”  p.  21).  He  banished 
Ferreol  (555),  the  Bishop  of  Uzes,  for  having  had 
too  friendly  relations  with  the  Jew's  (“Vita  Ferreoli, 
apud  Marcus  Antonius  Dominicy,  Ausberti  Familia 
Rediviva,”  App.,  p.  27,  Paris,  1648).  Chilperic  was 
similarly  influenced.  In  582  he  drove  many  Jew’s  to 
the  baptismal  font,  but  they  were  not  all  sincere,  and 
many  returned  to  their  former  “perfidy.”  He  em¬ 
ployed  as  treasurer  or  as  purchasing  agent  a  Jew 
named  Priscus,  whom  he  had  vainly  urged  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  and  whom,  happening  once  to  be  at  Nogent- 
sur^Marne,  he  even  asked  Gregory  of  Tours  to  con¬ 
vert.  Finally,  he  cast  him  into  prison  “  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  believe  despite  himself.”  .  Priscus 
promised  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  due  time.  In 
the  interval  a  dispute  arose  between  Priscus  and  a 
certain  Phatir,  a  converted  Jew  for  whom  the  king 
I  had  stood  sponsor.  While  Priscus  was  on  his  wTay  to 
the  synagogue  with  his  companions  Phatir  slew  him, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Julien.  The 
murderer  was  afterward  killed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gontran  by  the  relatives  of  Priscus  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  “Hist,  Franc.”  vi.  17).  Gontran  was  in  no 
way  inferior  to  Chilperic  in  point  of  fanaticism.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Orleans 
(5S5),  as  the  Jew's  had  joined  with  the  population 
in  “singing  his  praises  in  their  owrn  tongue,”  the 
king  said  at  table:  “Wo  unto  this  wicked  and  per¬ 
fidious  Jewish  race,  that  thrives  only  by  knavery. 
To-day  they  were  lavish  with  their  blatant  flattery ; 
all  people,  said  they,  should  reverence  me  as  their 
lord,  and  this  only  to  induce  me  to  rebuild  at  the 
state’s  expense  their  synagogue  which  the  Chris¬ 
tians  destroved  long  ago.  That  I  shall  never  do,  for 
God  forbids' it  ”  (Gregory  of  Tours,  “Hist.  Franc.” 
viii.  1).  Clotaire  II.,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  at  a  prelates’  congress,  hastened  to  legalize 
(Oct.  18,  614)  the  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of 
Paris  (Oct.  10,  614)  relating  to  the  Jews  (“Chlotar. 
Edit.”  cap.  x.,  ed.  Boretius,  i.  22).  Gondebaud, 
fourth  king  of  the  Burgundians,  in  his  struggle 
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against  Clovis  (500)  had  been  exposed  to  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  clergy.  Forced  to  submit,  he  agreed 
to  embrace  Christianity.  It  was  then  that  what 
is  known  as  the  “Loi  Gombette”  was  drawn  up, 
which  among  other  things  forbade  all  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Christians,  such  unions,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  Theodosius  IX.,  being  declared 
adulterous  by  the  “Loi  Gombette”  (“Lex  Pom. 
Burg.”  tit.  xix.  4;  “ Monum.  Germ.  LL.”  iii.  609). 
About  the  year  517  the  same  Gondebaud  prescribed, 
in  the  law  which  is  attributed  to  him,  that  ainr  Jew 
who  struck  or  kicked  a  Christian  should  be  punished 
by  having  liis  hand  cut  off,  though  he  might  com¬ 
promise  by  paying  a  compensation  of  75  sous  and  a 
line  of  12  sous.  For  striking  a  priest  the  penalty 
was  death  and  confiscation  of  property  (“Libr  Leg. 
Gundob.”  102,  1-3;  “Monum.  Germ.  LL.”  iii.  573). 

In  order  to  insure  the  public  triumph  of  the 
Church,  the  clergy  endeavored  to  bring  the  Jews  to 
the  acceptance  of  baptism.  A  certain 
Conversion  Simon  who  was  converted  about  the 
of  Jews.  3’ear  350  even  became  Bishop  of  Metz 
(“Pauli  et  Petri  Carmina,”  25,  25: 
Migne,  “Patrol.  Lat.,  Poet.  Lat.  Carol.”  i.  60). 
The  Council  of  Agda  (506)  determined  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  Jews  were  admitted  to  baptism. 
Ferreol,  Bishop  of  Uzes,  converted  them  by  liv¬ 
ing  in  familiar  intercourse  with  them.  Having 
been  severely  rebuked  for  this  by  Cliildebert,  Fer¬ 
reol  ordered  the  Jews  of  his  diocese  to  meet  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Tlieodoric,  and  preached  to  them 
a  baptismal  sermon.  Some  Jews  abjured  their 
faith ;  he  forbade  the  others  to  remain  in  the  citjq 
and  expelled  them  from  his  diocese  (558)  (“Vita  Fer- 
reoli,”  l.c.).  Saint  Germain  (56S)  converted  a  Jew 
at  Bourges  named  Sigericli  (Venantius  Fortunatus, 
“Vita  S.  Germ.”  cap.  62).  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  strove  long  but  vainly  to  make  converts.  At 
length  in  576  a  Jew  sought  to  be  baptized.  One  of 
his  former  coreligionists  poured  fetid  oil  over  his 
head.  The  following  Sunday  the  mob  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  bishop  razed  the  synagogue  to  the 
ground.  Afterward  the  bishop  told  the  Jews  that 
unless  the}r  were  willing  to  embrace  Christianity 
they  must  withdraw,  since  he  as  bishop  could  have 
but  one  flock.  It  is  said  that  five  hundred  Jews 
then  accepted  baptism,  and  the  rest  withdrew  to 
Marseilles  (Gregory  of  Tours,  “Hist.  Franc.”  v.  11; 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  “  Carm.”  v.  5,  a  poem  written 
at  the  command  of  Gregory).  The  example  of  Avitus 
was  imitated  by  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Arles,  and  by 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  for  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  Jews  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  at 
Marseilles,  to  enjoin  more  moderation  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  onH  suasion  for  the  conversion  of  the 
incredulous  (“Epist.  Greg.”  i.  47 ;  ed.  Migne,  lxxvii. 
509).  Sulpicius,  Bishop  of  Bourges  (before  644),  en¬ 
gaged  with  equal  ardor  in  the  work  of  conversion 
(“Vita  S.  Sulpicii,”  i.  14). 

The  Jews  were  not  unconcerned  in  the  troubles 
which  devastated  the  country  during  the  struggles 
with  the  “barbarians.”  With  their  fellow  citizens 
they  defended  the  city  of  Arles,  which  was  besieged 
in  508  by  the  Franks  and  the  Burgundians.  When 
Ccesarius,  the  bishop,  gave  evidence  of  Burgundian 


leanings  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  passed  over  to  the 
hostile  forces,  the  Jews  and  the  Goths  taxed  the 
bishop  with  treason.  According  to  the  historian, 
he  found  a  Jew  to  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy 
and  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  city  (“  Vita  S. 
Cresarii  Episc.  Arelat.”  i.,  by  S.  Cyprius,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse;  ed.  Migne,  “Patrol.  Lat.”  lxvii.).  This 
story  has  been  rightly  mistrusted  (see  Israel  Levi  in 
“R.  E.  J.”  xxx.  295  et  seq.). 

In  629  King  Dagobert  proposed  to  drive  from  his 
domains  all  Jews  who  would  not  accept  Christian¬ 
ity.  He  was  instigated  to  this  step 
Under  by  Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to 
Dagobert.  whom  astrology  had  predicted  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  empire  b}'  a  circum¬ 
cised  people  (Fredeg.  “  Chron.  ”  65,  ed.  Monod,  p.  147 ; 
coinp.  “  Gesta  Dagoberti,  ”  c.  24;  Bouquet,  ii.  586). 
The  story,  fabulous  in  itself,  was  not  invented  until 
after  the  Arab  conquest  in  632.  It  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  the  clergy  were  never  so  powerful 
under  any  Merovingian  king  as  under  Dagobert. 
From  his  reign  to  that  of  Pepin  the  Short  no  further 
mention  of  the  Jews  is  found.  But  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  wras  then  known  as  “  Septimania  ”  and 
was  a  dependency  of  the  Visigotliic  kings  of  Spain, 
the  Jews  continued  to  dwell  and  to  prosper.  From 
this  epoch  (689)  dates  the  earliest  known  Jewish  in¬ 
scription  relating  to  France,  that  of  Narbonne  (“  R. 
E.  J.  ”  xix.  75).  The  Jews  of  Narbonne,  chiefly  mer¬ 
chants,  were  popular  among  the  people,  who  often 
rebelled  against  the  Visigothic  kings.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Julian  of  Toledo  (“Hist.  Rebel.  Ad- 
versus  Wambam  Insultatio  in  Tyrann.  Gallia),”  i. 
25;  ed.  Migne,  xevi.  797)  accuses  Gaul  of  being  Juda- 
ized.  Wamba  (672-680)  decreed  that  all  the  Jews 
of  his  realm  should  either  embrace  Christianity  or 
quit  his  dominions.  This  edict,  which  “  threatened 
the  interests  of  the  country,”  provoked  a  general 
uprising.  The  Count  of  Nimes,  Hilderic ;  the  abbot 
Ramire ;  and  Guimaldus,  Bishop  of  Maguelon,  took 
the  Jews  under  their  protection,  and  even  compelled 
their  neighbors  to  follow  their  example.  But  the 
insurrection  was  crushed,  and  the  edict  of  expulsion 
was  put  into  force  in  673  (zb.  28).  The  exile  of  the 
Jews  was  not  of  long  duration,  since  in  6S1  the  twelfth 
Council  of  Toledo  took  cognizance  of  them,  and  at 
the  seventeenth,  in  694,  Egica  demanded  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  relapsed  Jews,  but  excepted  from  this 
measure  those  who  inhabited  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
in  order  that  they  might  assist  these  regions  in  re¬ 
covering  from  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and,  in 
general,  that  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
might  help  the  duke  who  was  its  governor  and  might 
contribute  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  province  by 
their  talent  and  by  tlieir  care  and  industry.  But  this 
was  always  with  the  understanding  that  they  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Catholic  faith  (Dom  Vaissette,  “Hist. 
Generale  de  Languedoc,”  ed.  Privas,  i.  750-751). 

Carlovingian  Period :  From  a  letter  of  Pope 
Stephen  III.  (768-772)  to  Bishop  Aribert  of  Nar- 
bonne  it  is  seen  that  in  his  time  the  Jews  still  dwelt  in 
Provence,  and  even  in  the  territory  of  Narbonne,  en¬ 
joying  hereditary  allodial  tenure,  and  being  exempt 
from  high  taxation  in  the  towns  and  outskirts  by  con¬ 
cession  of  “  the  kings  of  France.  ”  They  owned  fields 
and  vineyards  and  employed  Christians  (“  Stephani 
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Papse  Epist.”  2;  ed.  Migne,  cxxix.  857).  This  conces¬ 
sion  is  probably  connected  with  a  curious  episode  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Arabs.  The  “  Roman  de  Philo- 
mene  ”  (Dom  Yaissette,  ed.  Du  M5ge,  addit.  toiii.  30) 
recounts  how  Charlemagne,  after  a  fabulous  siege  of 
Narbonne,  rewarded  the  Jews  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  surrender  of  the  city;  he  yielded  to 
them,  for  their  own  use,  a  part  of  the  city,  and 
granted  them  the  right  to  live  under  a  “Jewish 
king,”  as  the  Saracens  lived  under  a  Saracen  king. 

Mei'r,  son  of  Simon  of  Narbonne  (1240), 
‘  ‘  King*  of  in  his  “  Milliemet  Mizwah”  refers  to  the 
the  Jews  ”  same  story.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
at  lie  adds,  that  at  the  siege  of  Narbonne 
Narbonne.  King  Charles,  having  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  would  himself  have 
been  killed  but  for  a  Jew  who  dismounted  and  gave 
the  king  his  horse  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  for  he 
was  killed  by  the  Saracens.  A  tradition  that  Charles 
granted  to  them  a  third  part  of  the  town  and  of  its 
suburbs  (Neu- 
bauer,  in  “  R.  E. 

J.”  x.  98-99)  is 
partly  confirmed 
by  a  document 
which  once  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Grasse, 
and  which 
showed  that  un¬ 
der  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  a 
“king  of  the 
Jews”  owned  a 
section  of  the 
city  of  Nar¬ 
bonne,  a  pos¬ 
session  which 
Charlemagne 
confirmed  in 
791  (Note  of 
Du  Mege,  “Me- 
moires  de  la  So¬ 
ciety  dcs  Antiquaires,”  1829,  viii.  340).  In  the  Royal 
Letters  of  1364  (Doat  Collection,  53  et  seq.  339-358)  it  is 
also  stated  that  there  were  two  kings  at  Narbonne,  a 
Jew  and  a  Saracen,  and  that  one-tliird  of  the  city  was 
given  to  the  Jews.  A  tradition  preserved  by  Abraham 
ibn  Daud,  and  agreeing  in  part  with  the  statement  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  contemporary,  attributes 
these  favors  to  R.  Makir,  whom  Charlemagne  sum¬ 
moned  from  Babylon,  and  who  called  himself  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  David  (Neubauer,  “Med.  Jew.  Chroni¬ 
cles,”  i.  82).  The  Jewish  quarter  of  Narbonne  was 
called  “New  City”  (“Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,” 
xxvii.  561),  and  the  “Great  Jewry”  (Tournai, 
“Catal.  du  Musee  de  Narbonne”).  The  Makir 
family  bore,  in  fact,  the  name  “  Nasi  ”  (prince),  and 
lived  in  a  building  known  as  the  “Cortada  Regis 
Juckeorum ”  (Saige,  “Hist,  des  Juifs  du  Langue¬ 
doc,”  p.  44).  The  granting  of  such  privileges  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  connected  with  some  particular 
event,  but  more  probably  under  Charles  Martel  or 
Pepin  the  Short  than  under  Charlemagne.  A  similar 
story  of  the  surrender  of  Toulouse  to  the  Saracens 
by  the  Jews  is  rejected  as  a  fable  by  Catel  (“Me- 


moires  de  l’Histoire  du  Languedoc,”  p.  517),  and 
also  by  Dom  Yaissette  (iii.  252). 

Whatever  be  the  amount  of  truth  in  these  stories, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  again  numerous  in 
France  under  Charlemagne,  their  position  being 
regulated  by  lawr.  A  formula  for  the  Jewish  oath 
was  fixed  (“Capit.  de  Judseis,”  cap.  4;  Boretius,  i. 
258).  They  were  allowed  to  enter  into  lawsuits  with 
Christians  (“  Capit.  Miss.  Aquisgran.  Alt.”  cap.  13; 
Boretius,  i.  152),  and  in  their  relations  with  the  latter 
were  restrained  only  from  making  them  work  on 
Sunday  ( ib .).  They  must  not,  however,  take  in  pawn 
goods  belonging  to  the  Church  (“  Capit.  de  Judseis,” 
cap.  1-3;  Boretius,  i.  258:  though  it  is 
Under  doubtful  whether  this  paragraph  dates 
Char-  from  Charlemagne).  They  must  not 
lemagne.  trade  in  currency,  wrine,  or  corn  (ib. ; 

also  a  doubtful  paragraph  according  to 
Boretius).  Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  tried  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  whom  they 

belonged  (ib.). 
They  engaged 
in  export  trade, 
an  instance  of 
this  being  found 
in  the  Jew  whom 
Charlemagne 
employed  to 
go  to  Pales¬ 
tine  and  bring 
back  precious 
merchandise 
(“Mon.  Sangal.” 
i.  16;  “Monum. 
Germ.,  Scrip  - 
tores,”  ii.  737). 
Furthermore, 
when  the  Nor- 
mons  disem¬ 
barked  on  the 
coast  of  Narbon- 
nese  Gaul  they 
were  taken  for 
Jewdsh  merchants  (ib.  ii.  14;  ii.  757).  They  boast, 
says  one  authority,  of  buying  whatever  tlie3r  please 
from  bishops  and  abbots  (“Capit.  Miss.  Nuimag. 
dat.”  cap.  4;  Boretius,  i.  131).  Isaac  the  Jew,  who 
was  sent  by  Charlemagne  in  797  with  two  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Harun  al-Rashid,  was  probably  one  of  these 
merchants  (“Einli.  Annal.”  ad  ann.  801;  “Monum. 
Germ.,  Scrip  tores,”  1,  190).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
among  the  numerous  provincial  councils  which  met 
during  Charlemagne’s  reign  not  one  concerned  itself 
with  the  Jcavs,  although  these  had  increased  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
legends  he  is  represented  as  asking  the  Bagdad 
calif  for  a  rabbi  to  instruct  the  Jews  whom  he 
had  allowed  to  settle  at  Narbonne  (“  Sefer  ha-Kab- 
balali,”  ed.  Neubauer,  in  “Med.  Jew.  Chron.”  i.  82). 
It  is  also  stated  that  he  wished  to  transplant  the 
family  of  Ivalonymus  from  Lucca  to  Mayen ce 
(“  ‘Emek  ha-Bakah,”  p.  13).  From  this  time  forward 
mention  is  made  of  rabbis.  A  certificate  of  the  son 
of  Charlemagne  is  delivered  to  a  rabbi,  Domatus, 
Donnatus,  or  Dematus  (see  below).  Hrabanus 
Maurus,  Bishop  of  Fulda,  states  that  in  compiling 
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his  works  he  consulted  with  Jews  who  knew  the 
Bible  (Migne,  cix.  10).  Bishop  Agobard  relates  that 
in  his  diocese  the  Jews  have  preachers  who  go  to 
hear  the  Christians,  and  he  tells  of  the  opinions  which 
they  held  and  which  they  doubtless  placed  on 
record  in  their  writings  (see  below). 

Louis  le  Debonuaire  (814-833),  faithful  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  father,  granted  strict  protection  to  the 
Jews,  to  whom  he  gave  special  attention  iu  their 
position  as  merchants.  The  language  which  lie  uses 
in  regard  to  them  is  characteristic ;  it 
Under  is  carefully  weighed  and  free  from  all 
Louis  le  fanaticism.  Louis  takes  under  liis  pro- 
De-  tection  (before  825)  Rabbi  Domatus  and 
bonnaire.  Samuel,  his  little  son  by  Septimania; 

he  gives  orders  against  their  being 
molested  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  per¬ 
mits  them  to  change  or  to  sell  it,  to  live  according 
to  their  law,  to  hire  Christians  for  their  work,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  foreign  slaves  within  the  empire. 
He  prohibits  Christians  from  diverting  such  slaves 
from  their  duties  by  offering  baptism  to  them.  These 
Jews  being  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  any 
who  should  plan  or  perpetrate  their  death  were  to 
be  punished.  It  was  equally  forbidden  to  submit 
them  to  the  ordeal  by  water  or  fire.  The  diploma 
granting  these  privileges  was  to  be  shown  not  only 
to  civil  officials,  but  also  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  etc. 
(“Formul.  Imp.”  30;  Roziere,  “ Recueil,”  No.  27; 
Bouquet,  vi.  649).  Louis  accorded  his  protection  to 
others  also,  and  (“Formul.  Imp.”  31;  Roziere,  l.c. 
No.  28)  not  alone  to  individuals,  but  likewise  to  the 
Jews  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  seen  in  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  occurred  to  the  Jews  of  Lyons.  Be¬ 
tween  822  and  825  Agobard,  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  that  city,  had  come  to  the  court  of  Louis  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  law  concerning  the  baptism  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  slaves  of  Jews.  The  substance  of  his  complaint 
was  that  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  rigidly  up¬ 
held.  The  Jews  had  a  master  (“magister  Judaeo- 
rum”),  that  is  to  say,  a  preserver  of  their  privileges, 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  charged  with  seeing 
that  they  were  carried  out.  This  mas- 
Agobard’s  ter  of  the  Jews  threatened  Agobard 
Account,  with  the  arrival  of  “  missi  dominici  ” 
who  would  punish  him  for  his  audac¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  these  missi  had  come  to  Lyons,  and 
they  showed  themselves  terrible  toward  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  gentle  toward  the  Jews,  who  had  charters 
declaring  that  they  were  in  the  right.  It  was  said  that 
the  Jews,  far  from  being  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
emperor,  were  better  loved  and  considered  than  the 
Christians  (see  Acsouakd). 

Agobard,  with  two  other  bisnops,  also  wrote  to 
the  emperor  a  memoir  relating  all  that  the  Church 
of  Gaul  and  its  heads,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  had 
done  to  keep  the  two  religions  distinct.  In  the  letter 
to  which  he  here  makes  allusion  he  refers  to  the  “su¬ 
perstitious  ideas  and  absurd  beliefs  of  the  Jews,” 
citing  traits  which  recall  the  “  Shi‘ur  Komah,  ”  “  Sefer 
Yezirah,”  the  Talmud,  and  divers  Midrashim  of  late 
date  (it  may  be  remembered  that  Ilai  Gaon,  in 
“Ta‘am  Zekenim,”  reports  that  the  French  Jews 
boast  of  possessing  mystical  works  from  Natronai). 
In  their  books  these  Jews,  after  their  fashion,  recount 
the  history  of  Jesus  and  Peter  (lie  seems  to  refer  to 


a  “Toledot  Yesliu”);  they  pretend  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  adore  idols,  and  that  the  powers  obtained  by 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  are  in  reality  secured 
through  the  devil.  In  a  letter  to  Nibridius,  Bishop 
of  Narbonue,  Agobard  begs  him  to  work  for  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Jews  and  Christians  as  he  himself  is 
doing,  enjoining  upon  the  Christians  to  flee  from 
the  society  of  the  Jews  at  Lyons  and  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  Promiscuity  is  dangerous, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Christians  celebrate  the 
Sabbath  with  the  Jews,  desecrate  Sunday,  and  trans¬ 
gress  the  regular  fasts.  Because  the  Jews  boast  of 
being  of  the  race  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  nation  of 
the  righteous,  the  children  of  the  Prophets,  the 
ignorant  think  that  they  are  the  only  people  of 
God  and  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  better  than  their 
own  (“Agobardi  Opera,”  ed.  Migne,  civ.;  comp. 
Bernhard  Simon,  “Jalirbiicher  des  Frankischen 
Reiches  Unter  Ludwig  dem  Frommen,”  i.  393  et 
seq.,  Leipsic,  1874).  The  highly  colored  picture  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  letter  of  Agobard  shows  not  only 
the  policy  followed  by  the  Church — the  separation 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  reproaches  then 
hurled  at  the  Jews — but  also  the  prosperity  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  as  merchants  (not  usurers),  and 
the  commencement  of  their  literary  activity. 

Agobard  had  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person 
of  his  disciple  Amulo  (Amolon),  who  in  846  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  (“Contra  Judaeos,”  ed.  Migne,  cxvi.) 
which  took  up  and  carried  to  completion  Agobard’s 
arguments;  his  memoir  affords  new  information  on 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  of  his  diocese.  The  people 
had  not  yet  perceived  the  danger  of  intermingling 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  leaders  were  afflicted  with 
the  same  blindness.  Wine,  even  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  was  always  purchased  from  the  Jews;  Chris¬ 
tian  freemen  continued  to  take  service 

Amulo’s  with  them,  both  in  the  city  and  elsc- 
st  Against  where;  the  ignorant  still  claimed  that 
the  Jews.”  the  Jews  preached  to  them  better  than 
did  the  priests.  He  states  that  certain 
converted  Jews  have  informed  him  that  in  some 
places  Jewish  farmers  of  revenue  abuse  their  power 
by  compelling  those  of  little  spirit,  the  weak-minded, 
to  deny  Jesus.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  deacon 
Bodon  has  been  deceived  into  becoming  a  Jew.  On 
several  occasions  Amulo  has  ordered  his  flock  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Jews,  and  has  ordered  the  bishops  to 
come  into  closer  relationship  with  their  charges  in 
order  that  danger  may  be  averted,  ximulo  like¬ 
wise  denounces  the  aberrations  and  superstitions  of 
the  Jews,  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their 
traditions,  which  they  make  the  subject  of  discourses 
and  sermons  every  Saturday  in  the  synagogues. 
He  mentions  also  the  invidious  expressions  of  which 
they  make  use  to  designate  the  Apostles  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  their  arguments  in  defense  of  their  Messi¬ 
anic  ideas  (which  accord  with  those  of  the  “  Sefer  Ze- 
rubbabel  ”  and  the  “  Makiseh  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  ”). 
This  memoir  is  contemporary  with  two  synods  which 
met  at  Meaux  (June  17,  845)  and  at  Paris  (Feb.  14, 
846).  At  these  councils,  in  which  Amulo  took  part, 
the  king  was  urged  in  the  terms  of  the  “Contra  Ju- 
dmos  ”  to  observe  toward  the  Jews  the  ancient  laws 
and  edicts  (“  Concil.  Meld.”  can.  73 ;  Labbe,  xiv.  836). 
The  king,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
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liortations  of  the  bishops  (Prudentius  of  Troyes, 

«  Annales,”  ed.  Migne,  cxv.  1899),  and  did  not  ratify 
the  canon  on  the  Jews  (“  Capitularium  Sparnaci  ”). 
The  attempt  had  failed  once  again.  According  to 
the  legend  related  in  the  Annals  of  Hincmar  (ad  ann. 
877;  “  Monum.Germ.,  Seri p tores”  i.  504,  5S9), Charles 
the  Bald  paid  for  this  imprudence,  being  poisoned 
in  Mantua  by  bis  Jewish  doctor  Sedecias  (Annalista 
Saxo,  ib.  584).  The  king  also  employed  Jews  on 
foreign  missions  (Diego,  “Historia  de  los  Condes  de 
Barcelona,”  p.  26).  The  Jews,  who  continued  to 
devote  themselves  to  commerce,  differed  in  their 
privileges  from  the  Christians  only  in  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  on  them,  paying  one-tentli  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  while  Christians  paid  one-eleventh 
(Bouquet,  vii.  104:  if  this  capitulary  is  authentic). 
Ibn  Kordadlibeli,  who  speaks  of  the  southern  French 
Jews  about  850,  depicts  them  going  as  far  as  the 
Indies  and  China  (“Journal Asiatique,”  sixth  series, 
v.  512).  See  Commerce. 

From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  is  certainly  an  important  epoch;  it  was  then 
that  French  society  became  transformed  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  gilds;  the  arbitrary  rapacity  of  the  one 
oppressing  the  weak— agricultural  serf  and  Jewish 
merchant  alike— and  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of 
the  other  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  trades  by  non- 
Catliolics,  while  both  invested  all  things  with  the 
religious  fanaticism  which  later  expressed  itself  in 
the"  Crusades.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  epoch  in 
which  the  rabbinical  schools,  already  mentioned  in 
Amulo’s  account,  appeared  in  full  light,  when  He¬ 
brew  literature  in  France  produced  its  first  works, 
and  when  famous  rabbis  made  French  Judaism  illus¬ 
trious  and  impressed  upon  it  the  character  which  it 
was  to  retain  for  several  centuries.  Unfortunately, 
however,  but  few  details  concerning  this  transition 
period  are  kuown;  they  are  as  follows: 

At  Sens,  about  876,  the  archbishop  Ansegise,  prel¬ 
ate  of  Gaul,  expelled  the  Jews  and  the  friars  from 
his  city— for  a  certain  reason,  according  to  an  elev¬ 
enth-century  historian  (Odoraui,  “Cliron.”  ad  ann. 
888;  Bouquet,  viii.  287).  As  far  as  concerned  the 
Jews  this  is,  perhaps,  the  first  sign  of  the  triumph 
of  feudalism.  In  899  Charles  the  Simple  confiscated, 
for  the  profit  of  the  church  at  Narbonne,  all  the 
property  held  by  the  Jews  and  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes  (Vaissette.  iii.  63).  According  to  Saige 
(“  Hist,  des  Juifs du  Languedoc,”  p.  9),  this  signifies 
that  the  Jews  might  not  possess  land  upon  which 
Church  tithes  were  levied,  but  it  did  not  abrogate 
their  right  to  hold  free  land.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  in  peaceful  possession 
of  their  landed  property  around  Narbonne. 

The  First  Capets— 987-1137  :  According  to 
Richer,  a  historian  who,  as  stated  by  Monod,  in¬ 
spires  mistrust,  Hugh  Capet,  “whose  whole  body 
was  covered  with  sores,”  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in 
996  (“Richeri  Historia,”  lib.  iv.,  toward  the  end,  p. 
308,  ed.  Guadet).  According  to  Guadet,  Richer 
merely  means  by  this  statement  that  the  Jewish 
physicians  were  the  cause  of  his  death.  A  Hebrew 
document  (Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  iv. ;  “OzarTob,” 
p.  49)  states  that  a  Jew  of  Blois,  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  wished  to  destroy  the  Li¬ 


moges  community  in  996,  and  accused  the  Jews  of 
employing  on  three  holittays  of  the  3Tear  a  wax  image 
of  the  lord  of  the  land,  which  they  pierced  in  order 
to  bring  about  his  death,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  host.  But  since  the  fable  of  the  pierced 
host  came  into  existence  several  centuries  later, 
the  story  is  open  to  doubt.  Following  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  this  convert,  a  priest  appears  to  have  coun¬ 
seled  his  lord  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  Jews  in  the 
city.  In  1010  Alduin,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  offered 
the  Jews  of  his  diocese  the  choice  between  baptism 
and  exile.  For  a  month  theologians  held  disputa¬ 
tions  with  them,  but  without  much  success,  for  only 
three  or  four  of  the  Jews  abjured  their 
Per-  faith ;  of  the  rest  some  fled  into  other 
secution  of  cities,  while  others  killed  themselves 
Jews  in  (“  Chronicles  of  Adhemar  of  Cha- 
Limoges  bannes,”  ed.  Bouquet,  x.  152;  “  Cliron. 
and  Rouen,  of  William  Godellus,”  ib.  262,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  event  occurred  in 
1007  or  1008).  A  Hebrew  text  also  states  that  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  having  concerted  with  his  vas¬ 
sals  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  on  their  lands  who  would 
not  accept  baptism,  many  were  put  to  death  or  killed 
themselves.  Among  the  martyrs  was  the  learned 
Rabbi  Senior.  A  rich  and  esteemed  man  in  Rouen, 
Jacob  b.  Jekutliiel,  went  to  Rome  to  implore  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  pope  in  favor  of  his  coreligionists,  and 
the  pontiff  sent  a  high  dignitary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution  (Berliner’s  “Magazin,”  iii. ;  “  Ozar  Tob,” 
pp.  46-48).  Robert  the  Pious  is  well  known  for  his 
religious  prejudice  and  for  the  hatred  which  he  bore 
toward  heretics;  it  was  he  who  first  burned  secta¬ 
rians.  There  is  probably  some  connection  between 
this  persecution  and  a  rumor  which  appears  to  have 
been  current  in  the  year  1010.  If  Adhemar  of  Cha- 
bannes,  who  wrote  in  1030,  is  to  be  believed,  in  1010 
the  Western  Jews  addressed  a  letter  to  their  Eastern 
coreligionists  warning  them  of  a  military  movement 
against  the  Saracens.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  had  been  converted 
into  a  mosque  by  the  Mohammedans,  a  sacrilege 
which  had  aroused  great  feeling  in  Europe,  and  Pope 
Sergius  IV.  had  sounded  the  alarm  (“Monum.  Germ., 
Scriptores,”  iv.  137).  The  exasperation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  seems,  brought  into  existence  and  spread 
the  belief  in  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Jews.  Twenty  years  later 
Raoul  Glaber  (Bouquet,  x.  34)  knew  more  concern¬ 
ing  this  story.  According  to  him,  Jews  of  Orleans 
had  sent  to  the  East  through  a  beggar  a  letter  which 
provoked  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  Churc  h 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Glaber  adds  that  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  crime  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was 
everywhere  decreed.  Some  were  driven  out  of  the 
cities,  others  were  put  to  death,  while  some  killed 
themselves;  only  a  few  remained  in  all  the  “Roman 
world.”  Five  years  later  a  small  number  of  those 
who  had  fled  returned.  Count  Riant  says  that  this 
whole  story  of  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Mohammedans  is  only  one  of  those  popular  leg¬ 
ends  with  which  the  chronicles  of  the  time  abound 
(“Inventaire  Critique  des  Lettres  Historiques  des 
Croisades,"  p.  38,  Paris,  1880).  Another  violent  com¬ 
motion  arose  about  the  year  1065.  At  this  date 
Pope  Alexander  II.  wrote  to  the  Viscount  of  Nar- 
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bonne,  Beranger,  and  to  Guifred,  bishop  of  the  citjr, 
praising  them  for  having  prevented  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  in  their  district,  and  reminding  them 
that  God  does  not  approve  of  the  shedding  of 
blood  (“Concil.”  ix.  1133  and  1154;  Vaissette,  355). 
A  crusade  had  been  formed  against  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  and  the  Crusaders  had  killed  without  mercy 
all  the  Jews  whom  they  met  on  tlieir  route. 

During  this  period,  which  continues  till  the  first 
Crusade,  Jewish  culture  was  awakening,  and  still 
showed  a  certain  unit}'-  in  the  south  of  France  and 
the  north.  Its  domain  did  not  em- 

Franko-  brace  all  human  knowledge;  it  in- 

Jewish  eluded  in  the  first  place  poetry,  which 
Literature,  was  at  times  purely  liturgical — the 
echo  of  Israel's  sufferings  and  the 
expression  of  its  invincible  hope — but  which  more 
often  was  a  simple  scholastic  exercise  without  aspi¬ 
ration,  destined  rather  to  amuse  and  instruct  than  to 
move — a  sort  of  dried  sermon.  Following  this  comes 
Biblical  exegesis,  the  simple  interpretation  of  the 
text,  with  neither  daring  nor  depth,  reflecting  a 
complete  faith  in  traditional  interpretation,  and 
based  b}^  preference  upon  the  Midrashim,  despite 
their  fantastic  character.  Finally,  and  above  all, 
their  attention  was  occupied  with  the  Talmud  and 
its  commentaries.  The  text  of  this  work,  together 
with  that  of  the  writings  of  the  Geonim,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  responsa,  was  first  revised  and  copied ; 
then  these  writings  were  treated  as  a  “corpus 
juris,”  and  were  commented  upon  and  studied  both 
as  a  pious  exercise  in  dialectics  and  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  There  was  no  philosophy,  no 
natural  science,  no  belles-lettres,  among  the  French 
Jews  of  this  period. 

Several  names  of  scholars  and  poets  emerge  from 
the  shadows  of  the  tenth  century;  Makir,  the  gaon 
Todros,  and  Moses  b.  Abbun,  chiefs  of  the  school  of 
Narbonne;  Simon  of  Mans;  his  son  Joseph  and  his 
grandson  Abbun  the  Great;  Judah  b.  Mei'r  ha-Kohen 
(in  French  “  Leontin  ”),  teacher  of  Gershon ;  Moses  of 
Arles.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  were  many  fa¬ 
mous  authors  who  played  a  role  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  development  of  Jewish  civilization  and 
who  left  their  imprint  upon  Judaism.  The  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  them  was  Gershon,  called  the  “Lightof  the 
Exile,”  who  was  originally  from  Metz,  but  exercised 
his  activity  at  Mayence  and  established  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  his  productions  breathe  an  intense  emotion, 
due  to  the  sorrows  of  the  times.  As  grammarian,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Masorah ;  as  Talmudist,  lie 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Talmudic  commentary  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  practical  treatises  of 
rabbinical  casuistry  and  of  responsa.  As  chief  of 
the  school,  inspired  by  circumstances  he  passed 
measures  (“  takkanot  ”)  of  wide-reaching  importance, 
which  have  retained  the  force  of  law  throughout 
Occidental  Judaism.  He  forbade  polygamy  and  one¬ 
sided  divorce.  He  had  pupils  from  France,  among 
others  Judah  b.  Moses  of  Toulouse,  Elias  the  Elder  of 
Mans,  and  Simon  the  Elder  of  Mans,  uncle  of  Raslii. 
He  corresponded  with  the  French  rabbis  Simson 
Cohen,  Elias  b.  Elias,  Daniel  b.  Jacob,  Leon,  Juston 
(originally  in  all  probability  from  Burgundy), 
Samuel  b.  Judah,  and  Joseph  b.  Perigoros.  Close 


to  Gershon  must  be  placed  Joseph  b.  Samuel  Tob- 
‘Elem  (Bonfils),  rabbi  of  Limousin  and  Anjou,  and 
a  remarkable  Talmudist.  He  left  to  posterity  many 
fine  editions  of  the  rabbinical  writings  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  He  was  also  an  excellent  poet,  and  the 
author  of  interesting  decisions  and  responsa.  Litur¬ 
gical  poets,  such  as  Joseph  b.  Solomon  of  Carcas¬ 
sonne,  Benjamin  b.  Samuel  of  Coutances,  and  Elias 
the  Elder  b.  Menaliem  of  Mans,  were  numerous. 

Jewish  France  was  so  rich  in  men  of  learning  that 
she  gave  some  of  them  to  Germany,  among  them 
Isaac  ha-Levi  of  Yitry,  who  became  head  of  the 
school  at  Worms,  and  Isaac  b.  Judah,  who  became 
head  of  the  school  of  Mayence.  Both  of  these  be¬ 
came  teachers  of  Raslii. 

The  great  figure  which  dominates  the  second  half 
of  the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  the  whole  rabbin¬ 
ical  history  of  France,  is  Raslii  (Solomon  b.  Isaac)  of 
Troyes  (1040-1106).  In  him  is  personified  the  genius 
of  northern  French  Judaism:  its  de- 

Rashi.  voted  attachment  to  tradition;  its 
naive,  untroubled  faith;  its  piety,  ar¬ 
dent  but  free  from  mysticism.  His  works  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  b}^  their  clearness,  directness,  and  hatred 
of  subtlety,  and  are  written  in  a  simple,  concise,  un¬ 
affected  style,  suited  to  his  subject.  His  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Talmud,  which  was  the  product  of 
colossal  labor,  and  which  eclipsed  the  similar  works 
of  all  his  predecessors,  by  its  clearness  and  soundness 
made  easy  the  study  of  that  vast  compilation,  and 
soon  become  its  indispensable  complement.  His 
commentary  on  the  Bible  (particularly  on  the 
Pentateuch),  a  sort  of  repertory  of  the  Midrash, 
served  for  edification,  but  also  advanced  the  taste 
for  simple  and  natural  exegesis.  The  school  which 
he  founded  at  Troyes,  liis  birthplace,  after  hav¬ 
ing  followed  the  teachings  of  those  of  Worms  and 
Mayence,  immediately  became  famous.  Around  his 
chair  were  gathered  Simhali  b.  Samuel,  R.  Samuel 
b.  Mei'r  (Rashbam),  and  Shemaia,  his  grandsons; 
likewise  Shemaria,  Judah  b.  Nathan,  and  Isaac  Levi 
b.  Asher,  all  of  whom  continued  his  work.  In  his 
Biblical  commentaries  he  availed  himself  of  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  Among  them  must 
be  cited  Moses  ha-Darslian,  chief  of  the  school  of 
Narbonne,  who  was  perhaps  the  founder  of  exeget- 
ical  studies  in  France;  Menaliem  b.  Helbo;  and, 
above  all,  Joseph  Caro.  Thus  the  eleventh  century 
was  a  period  of  fruitful  activity  in  literature. 
Thenceforth  French  Judaism  became  one  of  the 
poles  of  universal  Judaism. 

The  Crusades  ;  The  Jews  of  France  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  much  during  the  Crusades,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  first  (1096),  when  the  Crusaders 
are  stated  to  have  shut  up  the  Jews  of  Rouen  in  a 
church  and  to  have  exterminated  them  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  sparing  only  those  who  ac¬ 
cepted  baptism  (GuibertdeNogent,  ed.  Bouquet,  xii. 
240;  “Chron.  Rothomag.”;  Labbe,  “Nova:  Biblio¬ 
thecae,  manuscript  Lib.”  i.  367).  According  to  a 
Hebrew  document,  the  Jews  throughout  France 
were  at  that  time  in  great  fear,  and  wrote  to  their 
brothers  in  the  Rhine  countries  making  known  to 
them  their  terror  and  asking  them  to  fast  and  pray 
(anonymous  text  of  Mayence,  in  A.  Neubauer  and 
Stern,  “Hebr&ische  Bericlite  liber  die  Judenverfol- 
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gungen  wahrend  der  Kreuzziige,”  p.  47).  Happily 
their  fears  proved  groundless. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Crusade.  Jacob  Tam,  the 
grandson  of  Kashi,  had  cause  to  lament  the  actions 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  burst  into  his  house,  seized 
his  possessions,  destroyed  a  book  of  the  Law,  and 
carried  him  off  into  the  open  field  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  putting  him  to  death.  But  perceiving  one 
of  the  nobles,  he  called  him  to  his 
R.  Tam  in  aid  and  was  rescued.  Ephraim  of 
the  Second  Bonn  is  the  only  writer  who  tells  of 
Crusade,  this  incident;  K.  Tam  himself  makes 
no  reference  to  it  (“ Judenverfol¬ 
gungen,”  p.  64),  and  even  Ephraim  adds  that  in  the 
other  communities  of  France  no  one  was  put  to  death 
or  compelled  to  abjure  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  the 
consequences  of  the  Crusades  were  terrible  for  the 
Jews,  for  this  great  religious  movement  produced 
an  excitement  of  the  popular  imagination  which  had 
dire  results  for  them.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
accusations  of  ritual  murder  were  bruited ;  mere 
manifestations  of  a  mental  malady  on  the  part  of 
majorities  intolerant  of  the  existence  of  a  minority 
who  kept  aloof  from  them.  From  the  economic 
and  social  point  of  view  this  epoch  was  destined 
to  be  for  the  Jews  a  turning-point.  Until  that 
time  the  Jews  had  been  chiefly  merchants;  hence¬ 
forth  they  become  known  above  all  as  usurers. 
St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  preached  the 
second  Crusade,  and  who  intervened  with  great 
courage  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  German 
Jews,  asked  King  Louis  VII.  to  prohibit  the  Jews 
from  accepting  usurious  rates  of  interest  from  those 
who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  Moreover,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  their  rapacity,  and  observing  that  in  places 
where  there  were  no  Jews  the  Christian  usurers  were 
worse  in  their  exactions,  he  says  that  on  this  account 
the  latter  might  justly  be  accused  of  Judaizing 
(“  Epistola,”  363 ;  ed.  Mignc,  clxxxii.  564).  Peter  the 
Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  wrote  in  1146  to  the  king 
that  even  if  he  did  not  counsel  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  they  should  at  least  be  punished  by  being 
despoiled  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  and  thefts,  and  that 
the  army  of  the  Crusaders  should  not  spare  Jewish 
treasures  (“Epistola,”  36;  ed.  Migne,  clxxxix.  366). 
For  having  resisted  these  appeals  Louis  VII.  was 
accused  by  a  contemporary  historian  of  having  been 
moved  by  cupidity  (“  Fragment  um  Historicum 
Vitam  Lud.  VII.  Summatim  Complectcns,”  in  Bou¬ 
quet,  xii.  2S6).  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  (1179)  addressed  to  him 
the  same  reproach  (Bouquet,  xv.  968)*.  According 
to  Ephraim  of  Bonn,  the  provisions  of  the  bull  of 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  exonerating  the  Crusaders  from 
their  debts  to  the  Jews  were  carried  out  in  France 
(“  Judenverfolgungen,”  p.  64). 

The  accusation  of  ritual  murder  in  France  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Crusades.  According  to  a 
Jewish  account  of  the  second  Crusade  (“  J udenverl'ol- 
gungen,”p.  62),  the  Crusaders,  in  order 
Blood  Ac-  to  justify  their  sanguinary  exploits, 
cusation.  pretended  at  times  that  they  were 
punishing  the  Jews  for  the  murder  of 
Christians.  It  was  said  that  the  Jews  committed  this 
crime  not  because  they  had  need  of  Christian  blood 
for  ritual  purposes,  but  in  order  to  repeat  the  cruci- 
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fixion  of  Jesus.  At  Pontoise  it  was  said  some  time 
before  1171  that  they  had  crucified  an  adult  Chris¬ 
tian  of  the  name  of  Kichard.  The  dates  given  vary :  it 
was  in  1163  according  to  Lambert  Waterlos,  who 
died  in  1170  (Bouquet,  xiii.  520);  in  1179  according 
to  Rigord ;  in  1156  according  to  Geoff roy  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martial  of  Limoges,  who  died  in  1184  (Bou¬ 
quet,  xii.  438;  see  also  “  Judenverfolgungen,”  p.  34). 
The  body  was  carried  to  Paris  and  worked  numer¬ 
ous  miracles  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
where  it  was  interred.  Similar  accusations  were 
made  against  the  Jews  at  Epernayand  at  Janville 
(department  of  Eure  et  Loire)  about  the  same  time— 
that  is  to  sa}r,  about  the  year  1170 — but  no  details  are 
known  (“  Judenverfolgungen,”  pp.  34-35).  The  out¬ 
burst  at  Blois  is  the  most  famous,  and  cost  the  lives 
of  31  persons.  The  affair  was  of  a  most  lamentable 
nature.  A  man  was  watering  a  horse  in  the  Loire. 
Frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  Jew  who  was  near,  the 
animal  reared.  This  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  man 
to  return  at  once  and  accuse  the  Jew  of  having 
thrown  into  the  stream  the  body  of  a  Christian  child 
which  had  been  crucified  by  the  Jew’s  coreligionists. 
He  himself  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  the  same 
death,  and  the  horse  had  instinctively  recoiled. 
Thibautde  Champagne,  Count  of  Blois,  immediately 
incarcerated  all  the  Jews  in  the  city.  A  priest  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  man  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  test  resulted  in  his  favor,  the  proof  of 
the  crime  of  the  Jews  was  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Having  rejected  baptism,  31  Jews  were  burned  on 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1171.  Jacob  Tam,  who  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  sad  occurrence,  decided  that  this  day 
should  be  one  of  fasting,  and  the  communities  of 
France,  Anjou,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine  duly 
observed  it  as  such  (statement  of  Baruch  ben  MeiT  of 
Orleans;  letters  of  the  notables  of  Orleans;  letter  of 
a  Jew  of  Tours  to  R.  Yom-Tob;  “  Martyrology  of 
Ephraim  of  Bouu  ” ;  letter  of  the  notables  of  Paris  in 
“  Judenverfolgungen,”  pp.  31  et  scq. ;  Robert  du 
Mont,  in  Bouquet,  xiii.  315).  Robert  du  Mont  also 
says  that  Jews  were  burned  in  Paris  likewise  in  1177 
for  the  murder  of  St.  William.  The  belief  in  this 
legend  was  destined  to  be  most  baneful  to  the  Jews 
of  the  entire  kingdom  of  France.  Philip  Augustus, 
who,  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  succeeded  Louis 
VII.,  his  brother,  had,  according  to  his  historian 
Rigord,  often  heard  the  young  nobles  who  were  his 
fellow  students  in  the  palace  tell  how  the  Jews  of 
Paris  went  year  by  year  into  subterranean  retreats 
on  Passover  or  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  sacrificed 
a  Christian  in  order  to  outrage  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion.  Often  during  his  brother’s  reign  (they  said) 
the  guilty  had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
flames.  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  Saturday, 
March  14,  1181,  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  be  arrested 
in  all  their  s3magog ues,  and  despoiled  of  their  money 
and  their  vestments  (an  English  chronicler,  Raoul  of 
Dicet  [ii.  14],  says  that  he  released  them  for  a  ran¬ 
som  of  15, 000  silver  marks).  The  Jews,  adds  Rigord, 
were  then  very  numerous,  and  many  rabbis  (didas- 
cali)  had  come  to  sojourn  in  Paris;  they  had  be¬ 
come  enriched  to  the  extent  of  owning  nearly  half 
of  the  city;  they  were  engaged  in  usury;  their 
patrons  were  often  despoiled  of  their  possessions, 
while  others  were  kept  on  parole  in  the  houses  of 
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certain  of  the  Jews.  After  having  consulted  a  her¬ 
mit  who  lived  in  the  Vincennes  forest,  the  king  re¬ 
leased  the  Christians  of  liis  domain  from  all  their 
debts  toward  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
fifth  which  he  transferred  to  himself.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  April,  11S2,  he  published  an  edict 
Expulsion  of  expulsion,  but  according  the  Jews 

from  a  delay  of  three  months  for  the  sale  of 

Francej  their  personal  property.  Immovable 

1182.  property,  however,  such  as  houses, 

fields,  vines,  barns,  and  wine-presses, 
he  confiscated.  The  Jews  attempted  to  win  over 
the  nobles  to  their  side,  but  in  vain.  In  July  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  royal  domains  of  France ; 
their  synagogues  were  converted  into  churches  (Ri- 
gord,  “  Gesta  Philippi  Augusti,”i.,  vi.  12-17 ;  ed.  De- 
laborde,  pp.  14  et  seq. ;  see  also  Guillaume  le  Breton, 
“Philippidos,”  i.  3S9  et  seq. ;  ed.  Delaborde,  p.  23). 

As  may  be  seen,  these  successive  measures  were 
simply  expedients  to  fill  the  royal  coffers.  The 
goods  confiscated  by  the  king  were  at  once  converted 
into  cash  (Leopold  Delisle,  “  Catalogue  des  Actes  du 
Regne  de  Philippe  Auguste,”  20,  21,  22,  27,  51,  58). 
It  is  well  to  add  that  at  that  time  the  royal  domains 
were  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  strip  of  territory, 
extending  around  Paris  and  Orleans. 

During  the  century  which  terminated  so  disas¬ 
trously  for  the  Jews  their  condition  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  bad,  especially  if  compared  with  that  of  their 
brethren  in  Germany.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
remarkable  intellectual  activity  which  existed  among 
them,  the  attraction  which  it  exercised  over  the 
Jews  of  other  countries,  and  the  numerous  works 
produced  in  those  days.  The  impulse  given  by 
Rashi  to  study  did  not  cease  with  his  death ;  his 
successors — the  members  of  his  f amity  first  among 
them — brilliantly  continued  his  work.  Research 
moved  within  the  same  limits  as  in  the  preceding 
century,  and  dealt  mainly  with  the  Talmud,  rabbin¬ 
ical  jurisprudence,  and  Biblical  exegesis.  Rabbenu 
Tam,  to  whom  reference  will  again  be  made,  inves¬ 
tigated  at  least  one  section  of  Hebrew  grammar;  be 
undertook  the  defense  of  Menaliem  b.  Saruk:  against 
Dunasli  b.  Labfat ;  as  innovator  in  another  direction 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  accents  and  imitated  the 
versification  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  which  impelled 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  to  ask :  “  Who  is  this  that  has  led 
the  French  into  the  temple  of  poetry  ?  ”  But  in  this 
he  had  no  successors,  and  did  not  create  a  school. 

Biblical  exegesis,  which  continued  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  now  com¬ 
menced  to  place  too  much  importance  on  interpreta¬ 
tions  based  on  the  numerical  values  of  letters  and 
on  analogous  methods  (gematria,  notarikon).  Litur¬ 
gical  poetry  was  constantly  cultivated  by  a  large 
number  of  rabbis.  Talmudic  studies  underwent  a 
marked  transformation.  Exposition  of  the  Talmud 
having  almost  reached  a  limit  (for  who  could  hope 
to  compete  with  Rashi ’s  work?),  scholars  no  longer 
confined  themselves  merety  to  understanding  the 
Talmud,  but,  just  as  bad  been  done  formerly  with  the 
Mishnah,  they  selected  from  the  Talmud  their  themes 
for  academic  and  juristic  discussions.  By  the  help 
of  parallel  passages  they  shed  new  light  on  the  text 
of  the  Talmud ;  by  comparing  analogous  passages 
they  sought  to  establish  rules  of  jurisprudence;  and, 


where  the  text  contained  contractions,  whether  real 
or  merely  apparent,  external  or  internal,  they  pointed 
them  out  and  sought  to  explain  them  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  Talmud  the}r  deduced  laws 
applying  to  the  conditions  of  con- 
Tlie  temporaneous  life.  Their  glosses  or 
“Tosafot.”  postils,  known  under  the  name  of 
“tosafot”  (additions),  were  originally 

simple  appendixes  to  tlae  commentary  of  dis- 

cussing,  correcting,  or  completing  them.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  teaching  of  the  masters,  and  are  notes 
made  by  tlie  professor  or,  as  was  more  often  the 
case,  collected  by  the  pupils  to  carry  with  them 
when  they  visited  other  schools.  Study,  considered 
always  as  a  means  of  salvation,  became  more  and 
more  simple  dialectics,  aptly  compared  with  that  of 
tlie  scholastics  of  the  time.  But  even  in  this  ex¬ 
travagant  display  of  ingenuity,  of  subtlety,  and  of 
erudition,  the  French  rabbis,  as  their  contemporaries 
of  Germany,  preserved  a  moderation  ignored  by  their 
disciples,  the  Poles  of  the  sixteenth  and  following 
centuries.  Subtlety  did  not  exclude  clearness ;  logic 
never  lost  its  rights ;  order  ruled  in  the  editing  of 
their  notes.  The  production  of  tosafot  became  the 
dominant  and  absorbing  occupation  of  this  period, 
and  impressed  its  distinctive  character  upon  the 
studies  of  the  time.  The  work  was  participated  in 
by  a  whole  legion  of  scholars,  spread 
Centers  of  over  the  north  of  France,  Normandy 
Rabbinic  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  France,  Cliam- 
Learning.  pagne  as  well  as  Burgundy  and  Lor¬ 
raine.  Champagne,  however,  was  the 
most  active  center.  In  these  different  provinces 
schools  were  founded— at  Ramerupt  after  Troyes,  at 
Dampierre,  at  Auxerre,  at  Sens,  at  Falaise,  at  Paris, 
etc.  To  these  centers  of  instruction,  just  as  to  the 
French  universities,  hastened  pupils  from  distant 
countries,  from  Slavic  lands,  from  Bohemia,  and  from 
Germany.  Like  the  traveling  students  of  that  period, 
the  pupils  of  the  rabbis  traversed  the  land,  mocking 
at  distance,  insensible  to  privation,  going  from  one 
master  to  another  in  their  thirst  for  instruction. 
The  earliest  masters  who  gave  prestige  to  this  form 
of  instruction  were  members  of  the  family  of  Raslii: 
Judah  b.  Nathan,  his  son-in-law  and  the  continuer 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Talmud ;  Mei’r,  another 
son-in-law,  who  became  director  of  tlie  Troyes  Acad¬ 
emy  after  Raslii’s  death;  Jacob  Tam  (called  com¬ 
monly  “  Rabbenu  Tam,  ”  tlie  son  of  Meir) — the  true 
founder  of  the  school  of  tosafists,  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  energetic  character,  and  known  to  liis  con¬ 
temporaries  as  the  supreme  authority  of  French 
Judaism;  his  brother  Samuel  (Rashbam),  an  excel¬ 
lent  exegete,  somewhat  daring  in  parts  of  his  Bib¬ 
lical  commentary ;  Samuel  de  Yitry,  a  nephew  of  R. 
Tam.  To  the  same  group  belong  Samuel  de  Yitry, 
a  disciple  of  Raslii,  and  author  of  tlie  Mahzor  Yitry; 
his  great-grandson,  Isaac  b.  Samuel  the  Elder,  the 
famous  “RI,”  whose  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
tosafot,  and  who  was  chief  of  the  school  at  Dam- 
pierre  (to  be  distinguished  from  Isaac  b.  Abraliam, 
known  as  “RI  lia-Bahur”  (the  Younger),  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him);  Elhanan,  son  of  Isaac  b.  Samuel,  mar¬ 
tyred  in  1184.  To  these  names  of  famous  tosafists 
must  also  be  added  the  following :  Jacob  of  Orleans 
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(died  in  London  in  1189),  who  was  also  an  exegete; 
Samuel  b.  Hayyim  of  Verdun,  disciple  of  R.  Tam ; 
Hoshaiali  ha-Levi  of  Troyes ;  Menahem  b.  Perez  of 
Joigny,  also  an  exegete ;  Yom-Tob  of  Joigny  (died  at 
York  in  1190),  a  liturgical  poet  and  Biblical  commen¬ 
tator;  Samuel  b.  Aaron  and  Simon  b.  Samuel  of  Join- 
ville ;  Eliezer  b.  Samuel  of  Metz,  author  of  the  “  Sefer 
Yere’im”;  Moses  b.  Abraham  of  Pontoise;  Simon 
r>.  Josejali  of  IFa-laisG ;  Yom-Tob:  Judah,  "b.  Yom- 

Tob;  Hayyim  b.  Hananel  Cohen;  tlie  celebrated 
Judah  b.  Isaac,  alias  Sir  Leon  of  Paris;  Simson  de 
Coucy,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  tosafists; 
Judah  of  Corbeil;  Joseph  and  Isaac  b.  Baruch  of 
Clisson;  Eliezer  b.  Solomon;  and  the  well-known 
Simson  (b.  Abraham)  of  Sens,  commentator  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Sifra.  Side  by  side  with  these  tosa- 
fists  may  be  cited  a  number  of  scholars  renowned 
for  their  vast  knowledge,  such  as  Joseph  Caro,  men¬ 
tioned  above  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
previous  century;  Shemaiah,  commentator  on  the 
Talmud;  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of  Orleans,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  “  Joseph  Beclior  Schor,  ”  an  ingen¬ 
ious  exegete ;  Solomon  b.  Isaac  and  Eleazar  of  Or¬ 
leans  ;  Samuel  b.  Jacob  of  Auxerre ;  Aaron  and  Ben¬ 
der  d’Epernay ;  Eliezer  of  Beaugency,  an  exegete  of 
authority ;  Jeliiel  b.  David  and  Jekuthiel  b.  Judah  of 
Troyes ;  Jacob  and  Isaac  de  Bray,  who  died  in  1191 ; 
David  of  Brienne;  Samuel  de  Joinville ;  Joseph  b. 
Solomon  de  Dampierre;  Joseph  b.  Joseph  dePort 
Audemer;  Samuel  b.  Joseph  of  Yerdun;  Abraham 
of  Toul;  Moses  of  Saumur;  Joseph  b.  Moses  and 
Simson  of  Troyes;  David  of  Chateau -Thierry ; 
Meshullam  b.  Nathan  of  Melun ;  Nathan,  his  son ; 
Jedidia  of  the  same  town;  Solomon  b.  Abraham  b. 
Jeliiel;  Mattitliiali  b.  Moses;  Judali  b.  Abraham; 
Samuel,  Moses,  and  Jacob  b.  Samson;  Elijah  b.  Ju¬ 
dah  of  Paris ;  Joseph  Porat  of  Caen ;  Joseph  the  Saint 
and  Samson  of  Corbeil;  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon; 
Joseph  of  Chartres,  poet  and  exegete;  Moses  of 
Saumur ;  Isaac  b.  Solomon  and  Eliezer  of  Sens.  This 
list  could  be  considerably  prolonged  if  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  time  were  mentioned  whose  birthplace 
is  not  exactly  known,  although  they  are  certainly 
French.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  at  a  synod 
held  at  Troyes  under  the  presidency  of  Samuel  b. 

Mei'r  and  R.  Tam,  rabbis  came  from 
Synods.  Troyes,  Auxerre,  the  banks  of  the 

Rhine,  Paris  and  its  environs,  from 
Melun,  Normandy  and  the  coast,  Anjou,  Pontou, 
and  Lorraine.  These  synods  are  distinctive  of  the 
history  of  northern  France  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
in  imitation  of  the  local  or  national  councils,  and 
principally  at  the  instigation  of  R.  Tam,  the  heads 
of  the  Israelite  community  met  several  times,  with¬ 
out  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  Champagne  fairs,  to 
deliberate  upon  dubious  cases  of  jurisprudence,  or 
to  pass  new  laws  necessitated  by  changed  conditions. 
Thus,  they  forbade  Jews  to  buy  or  to  take  in  pledge 
crucifixes,  church  ornaments,  or  other  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Catholic  form  of  worship ;  to  sum¬ 
mon  their  coreligionists  to  appear  before  non-Jewish 
judges;  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  by  the 
civil  authorities  as  provost  or  leader  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  without  having  been  previously  proposed  for 
this  office  by  the  majority  of  the  community.  They 
also  decided  that  the  prohibition  of  R.  Gershom 


against  polygamy  should  be  enforced,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  revoked  at  any  time  in  the  future  ex¬ 
cept  under  urgent  necessity  and  by  a  council  of  at 
least  a  hundred  rabbis  from  three  different  regions 
— from  France,  Normandy,  and  Anjou.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  renewed  to  excommunicate  traitors  who 
brought  false  charges  against  their  brethren.  Fi¬ 
nally  a  question  connected  with  the  matrimonial 
laws  was  settled  (jSTeubauer,  “  R.  E.  J.”  xvii.  66-73; 
Gross,  “Gallia  Juriaica,”  pp.  mi  et  mq 
In  the  south  of  France  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Jews  was  equally  intense,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Never  had  their  situation  been  more 
In  the  happy;  rulers  and  people  agreed  in 
South.  treating  them  with  kindness.  At 

Toulouse  and  at  Beziers  they  had  to 
suffer,  it  is  true,  odious  restrictions  At  Beziers,  on 
Palm  Sunda}r,  the  bishop  regularly  exhorted  the 
people  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews,  “  who  had  cru¬ 
cified  Jesus.”  He  even  went  further  and  gave  them 
permission  to  attack  the  deicides  and  to  raze  their 
houses.  This  the  inhabitants  always  did  with  such 
ardor  that  it  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  first  hour  of  the  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  and  lasted  until  the  last  hour  of  the 
Saturday  after  Passover.  At  Toulouse,  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  the  alleged  crime  of  having,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  delivered  up  the  town  to  the  Saracens 
— a  mere  legend,  since  the  Moors  never  entered 
the  town — thrice  a  year  a  Jew  was  compelled 
to  present  himself  before  the  church  to  have  his 
ears  boxed.  But  these  two  customs  were  justly 
abolished  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  latter,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  w7as  replaced  by  a 
fixed  payment  to  the  canons  of  St.  Saturnin  (Yais- 
sete,  ii.  151);  that  of  Beziers  in  1160  b}r  a  tax  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  ornaments  for  the  cathedral  (ib. 
iii.  813).  The  favor  which  the  Jews  in  general  en¬ 
joyed  at  that  time  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  employed  by  the  counts  and  inferior  lords 
in  the  position  of  “bailes.”  As  such  they  had  the 
administration  of  lands  dependent  directly  on  their 
lords ;  they  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  “Above  all,  they  filled  the  office  of 
farmers  of  revenue,  and  were  allowed  to  farm  out 
the  tolls,  the  receipts  of  the  towns  and  fiefs,  and 
even  certain  of  the  revenues  of  the  chapters  and 
bishops  ”  (Saige,  “  Les  Juifs  du  Languedoc,  ”  pp.  15  et 
seq.).  But  if,  as  is  natural,  Christian  documents 
impart  this  information,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Jews  drew  their  revenues  exclusively  from  such 
offices,  for  the  Hebrew  responsa  show  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  practise  the  same  trades  as  before.  Their 
prosperity  was  due  altogether  to  the  ever-kindly  at¬ 
titude  of  the  people  toward  them,  and  to  the  liberal¬ 
ism  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  the  viscounts  of 
Beziers,  who  had  taken  them  under  their  protection. 
Raymond  Trencavel  and  Roger  II.,  viscounts  of 
Beziers,  and  Raymond  Y.  and  VI.,  were  in  turn 
well  disposed  toward  them,  and  entrusted  them  with 
the  duties  of  bailes.  The  Jews  of  Beziers  took  no 
part  in  the  popular  conspiracy  of  that  city,  which 
in  1167  occasioned  the  assassination  of  Raymond 
Trencavel,  and  they  accordingly  did  not  suffer  in 
the  massacre  with  which  that  crime  was  avenged  in 
1169.  At  a  later  date,  when  Raymond  VI.  was  at- 
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tacked  by  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  direct  charges 
brought  against  him  was  that  of  having,  ‘‘to  the 
shame  of  the  faith,”  admitted  Jews  to  public  offices. 
The  lords  of  Montpellier  alone  were  consistently  op¬ 
posed  to  appointing  Jews  to  the  office  of  bade. 

Among  the  Jews  of  this  district  science  reached 
heights  even  loftier  than  those  to  which  it  attained 
in  northern  France.  The  proximity 
Provencal  of  Spain,  the  peaceful  condition  of 
Learning,  the  district,  and  other  circumstances 
which  will  be  mentioned  later,  made 
Provence  (a  name  then  given  to  all  the  south  of 
France)  a  chosen  land  for  Jewish  science,  and  assured 
it  a  brilliant  part  in  the  transmission  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  classic  times.  There,  too,  rabbinical  science 
was  cultivated  with  ardor  and  produced  remarkable 
men.  Its  centers  were  Arles,  Beziers,  Lunel,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Montpellier,  Narboune,  Nimes,  Posquieres, 
and  St.  Gilles.  When  in  1160  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
on  his  way  through  Provence  stopped  at  Narbonne, 

“  one  of  the  towns  which  are  most  famous  for  their 
knowledge,  and  whence  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
has  spread  through  all  the  land,”  he  found  there 
Kalonymus,  son  of  the  nasi  Todros,  chief  of  the  rab¬ 
binical  school;  Abraham  Ab  Bet  Diu,  author  of 
“Sefer  ha-Eslikol”;  R.  Judah;  and  other  learned 
men,  all  of  whom  had  numerous  pupils.  He  also 
found  at  Beziers  another  school,  under  the  direction 
of  Solomon  Halafta  and  Joseph  b.  Nathaniel;  at 
Montpellier  he  met  Reuben  l>.  Todros,  Nathan  b. 
Simon,  Samuel  and  Mordecai  b.  Samuel;  at  Pos¬ 
quieres,  the  seat  of  a  famous  school,  he  saw  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  David  (RABaD),  who  was  renowned  for  his 
knowledge,  and  who  supported  poor  students  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  Joseph  b.  Menahem,  Benve- 
nuti,  Benjamin,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  b.  Moses;  while 
at  St.  Gilles  was  a  community  comprising  about  a 
hundred  learned  men,  with  Isaac  b.  Jacob,  Abraham 
b.  Judah,  Eliezer,  Isaac,  Moses,  and  Jacob  b.  Levi, 
and  Abba  Mari  b.  Isaac  at  the  head.  At  Arles  was 
a  community  of  two  hundred  Israelites,  including 
Moses,  Tobias,  Isaiah,  Solomon,  Nathan,  and  Abba 
Mari.  At  Lunel,  says  Benjamin,  “is  a  holy  brother¬ 
hood  which  studies  the  Law  day  and  night.  The 
celebrated  Meshullam  b.  Jacob  teaches  there ;  his  five 
sons,  Joseph,  Isaac,  Jacob  (Nazir),  Aaron,  Asher, 
famous  for  their  wisdom  as  well  as  for  their  wealth, 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  all  worldly  inter¬ 
ests,  pursue  their  studies  unceasingly,  and  abstain 
from  eating  meat.  Moses  b.  Judah,  Samuel  lie- 
Hazzan,  Solomon  ha-Kolien,  and  Judah  b.  Saul  ibn 
Tibbon,  the  Spaniard,  also  live  there,  and  pupils  are 
taught  and  supported  gratuitously.”  Finally  Ben¬ 
jamin  stopped  at  Marseilles,  where  he  saw  the  wise 
Simon  b.  Anatoli,  the  latter’s  brother  Jacob,  and 
several  other  rabbis.  The  number  of  famous  rab¬ 
bis  mentioned  in  this  chronicle  as  living  in  the  same 
year  is  worthy  of  note.  To  complete  the  list,  how¬ 
ever,  there  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  Meir  b. 
Isaac  of  Trinquetailles,  author  of  the  “Sefer  ha- 
‘Ezer  ” ;  the  famous  Zerachiah  lia-Levi,  originally 
from  Spain  and  author  of  the  “Sefer  lia-Ma’or,”  who 
lived  at  Lunel;  Abraham  b.  Nathan  ha-Yarhi  of 
Lunel,  author  of  the  “  Sefer  ha-Manhig  ” ;  the  whole 
Kalonymus  family  at  Narbonne ;  Isaac  b.  Merwan 
ha-Levi;  Moses  b.  Joseph  b.  Merwan  ha-Levi;  etc. 


A  new  method  lent  variety  to  the  studies  of  these 
Talmudists.  Isaac  Alfasi  of  Spain  had  composed  a 
sort  of  compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
Halakic  omitting  from  it  all  matters  not  re- 
Studies.  lated  to  jurisprudence.  This  plan 
soon  found  favor  with  scholars  of  a 
methodical  frame  of  mind,  and  the  “  Little  Talmud,” 
as  the  work  of  Alfasi  was  called,  became  the  object 
of  devoted  study  in  Provence.  Abraham  Ab  Bet  Din 
was  the  first  scholar  there  to  follow  its  method  and 
to  effect  a  codification  of  the  contents  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (“  Sefer  lia-Eshkol  ”).  On  the  other  hand,  Zera¬ 
chiah  ha-Levi  in  his  “Ma’or  ”  criticised  the  “Sefer 
ba-Eshkol  ”  severely.  Abraham  b.  David  thereupon 
energetically  undertook  the  defense  of  his  master, 
and  was  supported  by  his  disciple,  Meir  of  Tririque- 
tailles,  in  his  “Sefer  lia-‘Ezer.”  Much  as  these 
ardent  polemics  agitated  the  south  of  France,  they 
were  to  be  surpassed  by  others  of  which  Abraham 
b.  David  was  destined  to  be  the  cause.  To  Alfasi’s 
summary  was  due  the  creation  of  a  veritable  “sum- 
ma  ”  of  the  Talmud,  the  profoundest  work  and  the 
most  methodical  that  the  Talmud  ever  inspired— the 
Mishneh  Torah  of  Maimonides,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  Talmudic  rules  were  classified  and 
elucidated  according  to  a  scientific  plan.  The  au¬ 
thor,  absorbed  in  philosophy,  intended  that  this 
“summa”  should  enable  students  to  dispense  with 
a  too  absorbing  study  of  the  Talmud.  RABaD,  a 
follower  of  tradition,  was  startled  by  such  boldness, 
for  he  saw  in  the  book,  and  perhaps  correctly,  a 
mortal  danger  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  the  cessation  of  those  studies  which,  though 
narrow,  furnished  intellectual  food  for  legions  of 
scholars.  Furthermore,  Maimonides,  a  reverential 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  an  ardent  rationalist,  did  not 
hesitate  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  reason  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud. 
Everything  which  implied  the  materiality  of  the 
Deity  or  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
all  ordinances  having,  in  his  eyes,  a  superstitious 
character,  were  disregarded  in  the  Mishneh  Torah, 
and  philosophic  principles  were  placed 
RABaD  at  the  foundation  even  of  the  legal 
and  code.  It  was  a  revolution;  Rabad 
RaMBaM.  understood  this,  and  he  undertook  to 
arrest  it.  He  submitted  the  work  of 
Maimonides  to  a  criticism,  minute,  bitter,  and  some¬ 
times  brutal,  upholding  with  all  his  might  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  absolute  faith  must  be  accorded  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Talmud.  It  was  the  battle  of  free 
inquiry  against  the  principle  of  authority,  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  conservative  spirit  to  the  audacity  of 
dangerous  innovation.  Learned  as  this  criticism  was, 
and  great  as  was  the  authority  with  which  Rabad’ s 
incomparable  Talmudic  knowledge  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  works  had  invested  him,  his  opposition  was 
powerless  against  the  prestige  which  Maimonides 
had  already  gained  in  Provence.  There  portions  of 
the  Mishneh  Torah  were  received  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  its  completion  was  eagerly  awaited  (let¬ 
ter  to  Joseph  b.  Aknin).  Maimonides,  indeed,  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle  in  Provence ;  from  Marseilles 
came  requests  for  his  opinion  even  in  matters  of  as¬ 
trology.  Furthermore,  he  had  written  a  theological 
treatise,  the  “Guide  to  the  Perplexed,”  of  an  audac- 
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ity  remarkable  for  that  time,  and  in  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Bible  the  methods  of  Aristotle  and 
sought  for  a  rational  explanation  of  the  religious 
ordinances.  Far  from  being  scandalized  at  this,  the 
communities,  such  as  that  of  Lunel,  asked  him  to 
translate  the  work  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  in 
order  that  they  might  study  it  thoroughly ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  translation  was 
undertaken  by  an  inhabitant  of  Lunel.  Such  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  new  to  France,  is  explained  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  which  existed  between  the  Jews  there  and 
those  across  the  Pyrenees,  where  free  inquiry  was 
eagerly  pursued.  An  event  which  rendered  this 
Spanish  influence  still  more  potent  was  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Almohades,  who  drove  many  Spanish 
scholars  from  Spain  into  Provence,  and  thereby 
brought  about  in  miniature  a  renaissance  similar  in 
its  way  to  that  which  the  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  afterward  produced.  Two  families,  the  Ibn 
Tibbonsand  the  Kimhis,  transplanted  into  Provence 
the  Arabic-Jewisli  civilization  of  Spain,  and  the 
medium  for  utilizing  the  forces  thus 
The  Trans-  presented  was  found  in  the  person  of 
lators.  Meshullam  b.  Jacob,  who  desired  to 
play  the  part  of  an  intellectual  Ma>- 
cenas,  and  who  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  scientific  movement  among  the  south¬ 
ern  Jews.  He  it  was  who  called  forth  the  talent 
of  Judah  b.  Saul  ibn  Tibbon,  originally  from  Gra¬ 
nada,  then  a  fugitive  at  Lunel.  Meshullam  and  his 
son  Asher  insisted  that  Judah  should  translate  the 
principal  works  of  the  Jews,  which,  being  written 
in  Arabic,  could  not  be  read  by  all.  With  their 
assistance  Judah  translated  into  Hebrew  Baliya’s 
“Hobot  lia-Lebabot,”  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol’s  “  Tik- 
kiin  Middot  ha-Nefesh,”  Judah  ha-Levi’s  “Cuzari,” 
Saadia's  “Sefer  ha-Emunot  weha-De‘ot,”  and  even 
Ibn  Janah’s  Hebrew  grammar.  Judah  ibn  Tibbon 
became  the  head  of  a  dynasty  of  translators  who 
spread  through  the  Occident  all  the  sciences  culti¬ 
vated  in  Spain  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  Con¬ 
currently  with  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  Joseph  Kimhi, 
also  a  refugee  from  Spain,  translated  the  “  Hobot  ha- 
Lebabot.”  But  while  the  talent  of  the  Ibn  Tibbons 
was  directed  to  translating,  that  of  the  Kimhis  was 
on  the  whole  devoted  to  Biblical  exegesis  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Through  Joseph  Kimlii  and  his  sons  Moses  and 
David  were  made  accessible  to  Provence  all  those 
treasures  of  exegetical  and  grammatical  science  of 
which  Jewish  Spain  had  enjoyed  the  benefit.  The 
simple  liaggadic  exegesis  current  in  the  north  of 
France  was  replaced  by  a  freer,  bolder  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  made  profounder  and  more  rigorous  by  a 
comparative  study  of  Arabic  grammar.  The  Ibn 
Tibbons  finished  the  conquest  of  Provence  com¬ 
menced  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  When  this  Bohe¬ 
mian  genius  entered  the  country,  bringing  with  him 
a  whiff  of  the  free  air  of  Spain,  and  dazzling  all  with 
his  display  of  Biblical  knowledge  and  with  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  his  interpretation,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm;  and  his  visit  Avas  long  remembered. 

Beside  these  tAVO  forces— conservatism  on  the  one 
side,  knoAvledge  freeing  itself  from  tradition  on  the 
other — appeared  at  this  time  a  third,  mysticism, 
which  AAras  destined  soon  to  sIioav  itself  all-poAverful. 


Isaac  the  Blind,  son  of  Abraham  b.  David  (RABaD), 
Avas  the  founder  of  Cabala,  and  Isaac’s  son  Asher 
was  also  a  renoAvned  cabalist,  Avhile  even  Abraham 
himself  manifested  a  tendency  tOAvard  mysticism. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  family  of  Meshullam  b. 
Jacob,  Avhose  sons  Aaron  and  Jacob  are  likeAA7ise 
reputed  to  have  inclined  toAA7ard  such  speculations 
(Gross,  in  “  Monatssclirif  t,  ”  1874,  p.  173). 

Thus  from  north  to  south  French  Judaism  of  the 
tAvelftli  century  affords  the  spectacle  of  an  intense 
intellectual  excitement. 

Thirteenth  Century.  Northern  France  : 

This  century,  which  opened  Avitli  the  return  of 
the  Jcaa’S  to  France  proper  (then  reduced  almost  to 
the  Isle  of  France),  closed  Avith  their  complete 
exile  from  France  in  a  larger  sense.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1198,  Philip  Augustus,  “con- 
Recalled  trary  to  the  general  expectation  and 
by  Philip  despite  his  own  edict,  recalled  the 
Augustus,  JeAvs  to  Paris  and  made  the  churches 
1198.  of  God  suffer  great  persecutions” 
(Rigord).  The  king  adopted  this 
measure  from  no  good  Avill  toward  the  Jews,  for 
he  had  shoAvn  Ids  true  sentiments  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Bray  affair.  But  since  then  he  had 
learned  that  the  Jcavs  could  be  an  excellent  source 
of  income  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  especially  as 
money-lenders.  Not  only  did  he  recall  them  to  his 
estates,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Yuitry 
(“Etudes  sur  le  Regime  Financier  de  la  France,”  i. 
815  et  seq.)>  he  gave  state  sanction  by  his  ordinances 
to  their  operations  in  banking  and  paAvnbroking. 
He  placed  their  business  under  control,  determined 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  obliged  them  to 
have  seals  affixed  to  all  their  deeds.  Naturally  this 
trade  Avas  taxed,  and  the  affixing  of  the  royal  seal 
Avas  paid  for  by  the  JeAvs.  Hencefonvard  there 
A\7as  in  the  treasury  a  special  account  called  “Pro- 
duit  des  Juifs,”  and  the  receipts  from  this  source 
increased  continually.  At  the  same  time  it  \\^as  to 
the  interest  of  the  treasury  to  secure  possession  of 
the  JeAvs,  considered  as  a  fiscal  resource.  The  Jews 
Avere  therefore  made  serfs  of  the  king  in  the  royal 
demain,  just  at  a  time  when  the  charters,  becoming 
wider  and  Avider,  tended  to  bring  about  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  serfdom.  In  certain  respects  their  posi¬ 
tion  became  even  harder  than  that  of  serfs,  for  the 
latter  could  in  certain  cases  appeal  to  custom  and 
AArere  often  protected  by  the  Church;  but  there  was 
no  custom  tOAvhich  the  Jews  might  appeal,  and  the 
Church  laid  them  under  its  ban.  The  kings  and  the 
lords  said  “my  Jews,”  just  as  they  said  “my  lands,” 
and  they  disposed  in  like  manner  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  (Yuitry,  l.c.  after  Brussel,  “Nouvel 
Examen  de  l’Usage  General  des  Fiefs  en  France,” 
i.,  bookii.,  cli.  xxxix.,  pp.  569  et  seq .,  Paris,  1750; 
“Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,”  i.  35,  44).  The 
lords  imitated  the  king :  “  they  endeavored  to  have, 
the  JeAvs  considered  an  inalienable  dependence  of 
their  fiefs,  and  to  establish  the  usage  that  if  a  Jew 
domiciled  in  one  barony  passed  into  another,  the  lord 
of  his  former  domicil  should  have  the  right  to  seize 
his  possessions.”  This  agreement  Avas  made  in  1198 
betA\7een  the  king  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  in 
a  treaty,  the  terms  of  Avhicli  proATided  that  neither 
should  retain  in  his  domains  the  JeAvs  of  the  other 
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without  the  latter's  consent,  and  furthermore  that 
the  J ews  should  not  make  loans  or  receive  pledges 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  king  and  the 
count  (Vuitry,  l.c.).  Other  lords  made  similar  con¬ 
ventions  with  the  king  (see  Brussel,  l.c.).  Thence¬ 
forth  they  too  had  a  revenue  known  as  the  “  Pro- 
duit  des  Juifs,”  comprising  the  taille,  or  annual 
quit-rent,  the  legal  fees  for  the  writs  necessitated 
b}r  the  Jews’  law  trials,  and  the  seal  duty.  A  thor- 
ouglily  characteristic  feature  of  this  fiscal  policy  is 
that  the  bishops  (according  to  the  agreement  of  1204 
regulating  the  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  and  seigniorial 
jurisdiction)  continued  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from 
excommunicating  those  who  sold  goods  to  the  Jews 
or  who  bought  from  them.  Indeed, 
Innocent  king  and  lords  even  took  a  firm  stand 
III.  against  Pope  Innocent  III.  when  he 
protested  in  1205  against  this  new  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  The  pontiff  wrote  to  the  king  to 
censure  him  for  his  indulgence.  If  he  was  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  had  heard,  the  Jews  by  their  usurious 
practises  had  gotten  into  their  power  the  goods  of 
the  Church,  they  occupied  castles,  the}r  acted  as 
stewards  and  managers  for  the  nobles,  they  had 
Christian  servants,  and  Christian  nurses  on  whom 
they  committed  abominable  crimes.  The  civil  au¬ 
thorities  attached  more  faith  to  a  deed  signed  by  a 
debtor  at  the  moment  of  the  loan  than  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  whom  he  produced  denying  this  deed.  At 
Sens  the  Jews  had  been  permitted  to  construct  a 
synagogue  higher  than  a  church  near  which  it  stood, 
and  there  they  sang  so  loudly  as  to  disturb  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  church.  On  Easter  Day  they  walked  in  the 
streets  and  offered  insults  to  the  faith,  maintaining 
that  he  whom  their  ancestors  had  crucified  had  been 
only  a  peasant.  Their  houses  remained  open  till 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  served  to  receive  stolen 
goods ;  assassination  even  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  poor  scholar  who  nad  recently  been  found  dead  in 
the  house  of  a  Jew  (“Diplome  de  Brequigny,”  ii. 
2,  610;  Bouquet,  xix.  471).  The  pope  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  to  the 
Countess  of  Troyes  and  the  Count  de  Nevers  (1208; 
Bouquet,  xix.  497),  But  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  Eudes,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  been  in- 
formed  by  Philip  Augustus  that  the  pope  had  taken 
the  Crusaders  under  his  protection  and  had  exempted 
those  who  set  out  for  Jerusalem  from  the  payment 
of  the  interest  due  their  creditors,  replied  that  “the 
pope  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  make 
any  arrangement  which  may  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  king  and  the  barons,”  and  he  counseled  the  latter 
to  resist  the  innovations  which  would  thus  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  kingdom.  It  is  probably  at  this 
epoch  that  the  rule  was  established,  “Li  meuble  au 

-Tx.ii£  1g  2-oi  s  "Li  o  t  ILL!  1-oi.  ”  or  “Li  meuble 

under  au  Juif  sunt  au  baron”  (“Etablisse- 
Louis VIII.  ments  de  St.  Louis,”  ed.  Viollet,  ii. 

and  249-250,  cli.  132-133,  drawn  from  the 
St.  Louis.  “Customs  of  Anjou”).  Louis  VIII. 

(1223-1226),  in  his  “  Etablissement  sill¬ 
ies  Juifs  ”  of  1223  (“  Ordonnances,”  i.  47),  while  more 
inspired  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Philip  Augustus,  knew  also  how  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  treasury.  Although  he  declared  that 
from  Nov.  8,  1223,  the  interest  on  Jews’ debts  should 


no  longer  hold  good,  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  that 
the  capital  should  be  repaid  to  the  Jews  in  three 
years  and  that  the  debts  due  the  Jews  should  be  in¬ 
scribed  and  placed  under  the  control  of  their  lords. 
The  lords  then  collected  the  debts  for  the  Jews, 
doubtless  receiving  a  commission.  Louis  further¬ 
more  ordered  that  the  special  seal  for  Jewish  deeds 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
one  (Petit-Dutailles,  “Etude  sur  la  Vie  et  le  Regne 
de  Louis  VIII.”  Paris,  1894,  in  101st  fascicle  of  the 
Bibliotheque  de  l’Ecole  des  Ilautes  Etudes).  In 
spite  of  all  these  restrictions  designed  to  restrain,  if 
not  to  suppress,  the  operations  of  loans,  Louis  IN. 
(1226-70),  with  his  ardent  piety  and  his  submission 
to  the  Church,  unreservedly  condemned  loans  at  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  less  amenable  than  Philip  Augustus 
to  fiscal  considerations.  Despite  former  conventions, 
in  an  assembly  held  at  Melun  in  December,  1230 
(“Ordonnances,”  i.  53),  he  compelled  several  lords 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  authorize  the  Jews  to 
make  any  loan.  No  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
allowed  to  detain  a  Jew  belonging  to  another,  and 
each  lord  might  recover  a  Jew  who  belonged  to  him, 
just  as  he  might  his  own  slave  (“  tanquam  proprium 
servum  ”),  wherever  he  might  find  him  and  however 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  Jew  had  settled 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinance  of  1223 
was  enacted  afresh,  which  only  proves  that  it  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  Botli  king  and  lords 
were  forbidden  to  borrow  from  the  Jews.  In  1234 
the  king  went  a  step  further;  he  liberated  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  third  part  of  their  registered  debts  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  ordained  that  the  third  should  be 
restored  to  those  who  had  already  paid  their  debts, 
but  that  the  debtors  should  acquit  themselves  of  the 
remaining  two-tliirds  within  a  specified  time.  It 
was  forbidden  to  imprison  Christians  or  to  sell  their 
real  estate  in  order  to  recover  debts  owed  to  the 
Jews  (“  Ordonnances,  ”  i.  54).  The  king  wished  in  this 
way  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  usury.  Before  his 
departure  for  the  Crusade  in  1249  his  increasingly 
stringent  piety  suggested  to  him  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  royal  domains  and  the  confiscation  of  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  but  the  order  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  was  only  partly  enforced  if  at  all  (see  on  this  ob¬ 
scure  question  Bouquet, xxiii.  214 ;  Matthew  Paris,  iii. 
104 ;  I.  Loeb,  in  “  R.  E.  J.  ”  xx.  26).  Later  he  became 
conscience-stricken,  and,  overcome  by  scruples,  he 
feared  lest  the  trcasuiy,  b}r  retaining  some  part  of  the 
interest  paid  by  the  borrowers,  might  be  enriched  with 
the  product  of  usury.  Also  in  1257  or  1258  (“  Ordon¬ 
nances,”  i.  85),  wishing,  as  he  says,  to  provide  fol¬ 
ios  safety  of  soul  and  peace  of  conscience,  he  issued 
a  mandate  for  the  restitution  in  his 
Increased  name  of  the  amount  of  usurious  inter- 

nestrie-  osfc  which  lind  been  collected  on  the 

tions  Under  confiscated  property,  the  restitution 
St.  Louis,  to  be  made  either  to  those  who  had 
paid  it  or  to  their  heirs.  Later,  after 
having  discussed  the  subject  with  his  son-in-law, 
Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne, 
he  decided  to  seize  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
the  Jews  (Sept.  13,  1268).  But  an  order  which  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  this  last  (1269)  shows  that  on 
this  occasion  also  St.  Louis  reconsidered  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  Paul  Christian  (Pablo 
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Cliristiani),  lie  compelled  the  Jews,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine,  to  wear  at  all  times  the  “rouelle  ”  or  badge 
decreed  by  the  Lateran  Council  in  1215.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  red  felt  or  cloth  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  wheel,  four  fingers  in  circumference,  which  had 
to  be  attached  to  the  outer  garment  at  the  chest 
and  back. 

The  pious  zeal  of  St.  Louis  manifested  itself  in  other 
ways  also.  One  day,  according  to  Joinville  (“  Vie 
de  Saint  Louis,”  ed.  De  Wailly,  pp.  18-19),  a  great 
disputation  between  the  clergy  and  the  Jews  was 
held  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  A  knight,  having 
demanded  from  the  abbot  permission  to  speak  first, 
said  to  the  leader  of  the  Jews:  “Do  you  believe  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  bore  God  in  her  body  and 
arms,  gave  birth  while  a  virgin  and  was  mother  of 
God  ?  ”  On  the  reply  of  the  Jew  in  the  negative  the 
knight,  calling  himself  a  fool  for  having  entered  the 
Jew’s  house,  struck  him.  The  Jews  fled,  carrying 
their  wounded  rabbi  with  them.  When  the  abbot 
reproached  the  knight  for  his  conduct,  the  latter 
replied  that  it  was  a  greater  fault  to  hold  such  dis¬ 
putations,  since  good  Christians,  through  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  arguments  of  the  Jews,  would  be¬ 
come  infidels.  With  regard  to  this,  St.  Louis  said  to 
the  chronicler:  “No  one,  unless  he  be  very  well  in¬ 
structed,  shall  be  allowed  to  dispute  with  them,  but 
if  a  layman  hear  the  Christian  law  reviled,  he  shall 
defend  it  with  his  sword,  of  which  he  shall  force 
as  much  into  his  body  as  he  can  make 
Disputa-  enter.”  These  controversies  were 
tions  never  sought  for  by  the  Jews,  who 
Between  were  well  acquainted  with  the  danger 
Jews  and  of  discussions.  But  the  clergy  and 
Christians,  the  friars  were  possessed  by  the  desire, 
not  so  much  to  convert  the  Jews,  as  to 
let  Christians  see  the  defeat  of  the  Synagogue.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Jews  was  a  subject  which 
troubled  simple  souls,  and  it  was  well  to  explain  to 
them  that  the  obduracy  “of  those  rebels”  was  due 
to  the  stupidity  of  their  beliefs.  With  this  end  in 
view,  various  treatises  had  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  been  composed  against  the  Jews,  such  as 
“Annulus  seu  Dialogus  Cliristiani  et  Judei  de  Fidei 
Sacramentis,”  by  Rupert;  “Tractatus  Ad  versus  Ju- 
dseorum  Inveteratum  Duritiem,”  by  Pierre  le  Vener¬ 
able,  but  attributed  wrongly  to  William  of  Cham- 
peaux ;  “ Tractatus  Contra  Jiuheum,”  anonymous; 
“Liber  Contra  Perfidiem  Jiuheorum,”  by  Pierre  de 
Blois  (on  these  works  see  Israel  L^vi  in  “R.  E.  J.”  v. 
289  et  seq and  Isidore  Loeb,  “La  Con tro verse  Reli- 
gieuse  Entre  les  Chretiens  et  les  Juifs  au  Moyen  Age 
en  France  et  en  Espagne,”  in  “Revue  de  la  Histoire 
des  Religions,”  1888,  p.  17). 

In  the  thirteenth  century  such  treatises  were  com¬ 
posed  not  only  in  Latin  but  also  iu  French;  e.g., 

~~  JDe  lei.  Disputaison  do  la.  Sinagogue  et  de  la.  Sainte 

Eglise  ”  (Jubinal,  “Mysteres  duNVe  Siecle,”ii.  404- 
408),  and  “La  Disputaison  du  Juyf  et  du  Crestien” 
(“  Hist.  Littfcr.  de  le  France,  ”  28,  217).  From  Hebrew 
works  it  is  evident  that  the  rabbis  were  sometimes 
tormented  by  the  Christians,  generally  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  orders  (Geiger,  “Probcn 
Judischer  Vcrtheidigung*  Gegen  Christ.  Angriffe  im 
Mitt  el  alter,”  in  Breslauer’s  “Jalirbuch,”  i.  and  ii., 
1850-51).  Of  interest  for  the  Jewish  side  of  the  dis¬ 


putations  is  a  curious  collection  of  the  thirteenth 
century  containing  replies  made  “to  infidels  and 
Christians”  by  Joseph  1’Official  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  (Zadoc  Kahn,  “  Le  Livre  de  Joseph 
le  Zelateur,”  in  “R.  E.  J.”  i.  222  et  seq.,  iii.  1  et  seq.). 
Among  the  Christian  disputants  were  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French  clergy : 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  the 
confessor  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  of  Mans,  of 
Meaux,  of  Poitiers,  of  Angouleme,  of  Angers,  of 
Vannes,  of  St.  Malo,  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the 
Dominican  friars.  “  The  astonishing  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  point  in  their  replies  is  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Christian  clergy  and  the  free  speech  of  the  Jews.” 
The  “  infidels  ”  to  whom  the  responses  of  the  Jews 
were  addressed  were  converts  who  with  all  the  ardor 
of  neophytes  showed  themselves  as  the  bitter  ene¬ 
mies  of  tlieir  former  coreligionists.  St.  Louis  favored 
conversions;  several  of  the  proselytes  were  held  at 
the  baptismal  font  by  the  king  himself,  and  were 
named  after  him.  As  the  property  of  converts  was 
confiscated  because  of  the  loss  which  resulted  to  the 
treasury  from  the  cessation  of  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  imposed  on  Jews,  the  king  granted  them  pen¬ 
sions  (Tillemont,  “Vie  de  St.  Louis,”  ed.  J.  de 
Gaulle,  v.  296  et  seq.).  In  1239  Nicholas  Donin,  a 
convert  from  La  Rochelle,  brought  before  Pope 
Gregory  a  formal  accusation  against  the  Talmud, 
charging  that  it  contained  blasphemies  against  Jesus, 
against  God,  against  morality,  and  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  not  to  speak  of  many  errors,  follies,  and  ab¬ 
surdities.  The  pope  thereupon  addressed  bulls  to 
the  bishops  of  France,  England,  and  Castile,  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  priors  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans  of  Paris,  directing  that  all  copies  of  the 
Talmud  should  be  seized  and  that  an  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  this  work  should  be  made.  In 
France  alone,  it  seems,  was  this  order  obeyed.  On 
March  8,  1240,  while  the  Jews  were  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  were  seized. 

°  On  June  12,  1240,  a  public  debate  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  Donin  and  four  representatives  of  the  Jews: 
Jeliiel  of  Paris,  Judah  b.  David  of  Melun,  Samuel 
b.  Solomon  (perhaps  Sir  Morel  de  Falaise),  and  Moses 
de  Coucy.  The  most  weighty  arguments  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Jeliiel,  who  has  left  a  proces  verbal  of  the 
controversy.  After  the  disputation  a  tribunal  was 
appointed  *  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Talmud, 
among  its  members  being  Eudes  de  Cliateauroux, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris; 

Burning  Guillaume  d’ Auvergne,  Bishop  of 
of  the  Paris;  and  the  Inquisitor  Henri  de 

Talmud.  Cologne.  After  the  same  rabbis  had 
been  heard  a  second  time,  the  Talmud 
was  condemned  to  be  burned.  Two  years  after  (in 
tlie  middle  of  1242)  twenty-four  cartloads  of  Hebrew 
books  were  solemnly  burned  at  Paris.  Doubtless  all 

tlie  copies  Had  not  been  found,  for  in  1244  Innocent 

IV.  wrote  to  St.  Louis  to  institute  a  new  confiscation, 
j  A  little  later,  while  at  Lyons,  the  pope  listened  to 
|  the  complaints  of  the  Jews,  and  in  1247  he  asked 
Eudes  de  Cliateauroux  to  examine  the  Talmud  from 
the  Jewish  standpoint,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it 
might  not  be  tolerated  as  harmless  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  whether  tlie  copies  which  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated  might  not.  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The 
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rabbis  had  represented  to  him  that  without  the  aid 
of  tli e  Talmud  they  could  not  understand  the  Bible 
or  the  rest  of  their  statutes.  Eudes  informed  the 
pope  that  the  change  of  attitude  involved  in  such  a 
decision  would  be  wrongly  interpreted ;  and  on  May 
15,  1248,  the  Talmud  was  condemned  for  the  second 
time  (Isidore  Loeb  in  “  R.  E.  J.”  i.  116,  247  et  seq .,  ii. 
248  et  seq.,  iii.  39  et  sc  \  ;  A.  Darmesteter,  ib.  i.  140; 
Noifi  Valois,  “  Guillaume  d’Auvergne,”  Paris,  1880). 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Talmudic  study  in  northern 
France,  and  from  that  moment  it  began  to  decline. 

Under  a  king  so  pious  and  so  hostile  to  the  Jews 
as  St.  Louis,  the  Church  could  give  free  vent  to 
its  desire  for  regulating  their  condition.  Never 
were  so  many  councils  occupied  with  their  fate  as 
in  his  reign:  those  of  Narbonne  (1227),  Chateau  Gau¬ 
tier  (1231),  Beziers  (1246),  Valence  (1248),  Alby  (1254), 
Montpellier  (1258),  and  Vienne  (1267)  alf  passed 
decrees  affecting  the  Jews  (Labbc,  xi.  305,  444, 
6S5,  698,  737,  781,  863).  A  comparison  of  these 
decrees  with  the  ordinances  of  St.  Louis  shows 
that  usually  the  pious  king  merely  sanctioned  the 
measures  dictated  by  the  bishops.  But  at  length, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  St.  Louis  compelled  them  in  1269  to  listen 
to  the  famous  Paul  Christian  (Pablo  Christiani, 
a  converted  Jew  who  had  become  a  Dominican), 
to  reply  to  the  questions  which  he  might  put 
to  them  pertaining  to  religion,  and  to  show  him 
whatever  books  they  had  (Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  v. 
294 ;  Ulysse  Robert  in  “  R.  E.  J.  ”  iii.  216).  According 
to  a  Hebrew  text  (Neubauer  in  “J.  Q.  R.”  v.  713),  a 
controversy  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Paris  in 
1273  between  this  Paul  (wrongly  called  “  Cordelier  ”) 
and  some  French  rabbis  having  at  their  head  Abra¬ 
ham  b.  Solomon  of  Dreux ;  some  of  the  sessions  were 
held  at  the  court  of  St.  Louis'  successor,  Philip  the 
Bold  (1270-85),  and  some  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  high  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Church  being  present.  The  disputa¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  provoked  the  massacre  of  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  but  even  this  failed  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  conversion  of  any  of  the  Jews.  No  Chris¬ 
tian  text  has  recorded  this  occurrence. 

Philip  the  Bold  continued  to  treat  the  provisions  of 
the  canonical  law  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  the 
common  law.  He  reminded  the  royal  officers  that  by 

the  terms  of  the  ordonnance  of  1269  the 

Under  Jews  were  compelled  to  abstain  from 
Philip  the  all  usury  and  to  wear  on  their  coats  a 
Bold  and  colored  badge  (“  Ordonnances,”  i.  312). 
Philip  the  At  the  Parliament  of  Pentecost  in 

Fair.  1280,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 

adopted  by  the  councils  of  1279  and 
1280,  a  new  statute  was  passed  prohibiting  Jews 
from  keeping  Christian  servants  in  their  houses. 
And  finally,  in  his  ordinance  of  April  19,  1283,  the 
king  ordered  the  bailes  to  carry  out  the  law  pre¬ 
venting  the  Jews  from  repairing  their  synagogues 
and  from  possessing  copies  of  the  Talmud  (Langlois, 
“Philippe  le  Hardi,”  p.  298).  With  Philip  the  Fair 
the  J e ws  reached  the  nadir  of  their  misfortunes.  Not 
only  had  the  ordinance  requiring  the  wearing  of  the 
badge  been  enforced,  but  accusations  of  sorcery  had 
been  made  (Ordonnance  on  the  improvement  of  morals 
of  1254);  and  now  the  belief  in  ritual  murder  was  to 


reappear.  Since  the  previous  century  it  had  been 
scarcely  mentioned  in  France.  At  Valrcas,  however, 
in  1247  it  had  caused  several  Jews  to 
Blood  be  sentenced  to  torture  (“  R.  E.  J.  ”  vii. 
Accusation  304);  at  Pons  in  Saintonge  Jews  seem 
and  Host  to  have  been  accused  of  the  same 
Desecra-  crime,  but  at  what  date  is  not  known 
tion.  (“  J oseph  le  Zelateur  ”  in  “  R.  E.  J.  ”  iii. 

15) ;  and  at  Troyes  on  April  25,  1288, 
for  the  pretended  murder  of  a  Christian  child  thir¬ 
teen  Jews  chosen  from  among  the  richer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  were  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition  to  perish  in  the  flames.  Several  ele¬ 
gies,  and  a  very  fine  French  ballad  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  commemorate  this  last  event 
(A.  Darmesteter  in  “R.  E.  J.”  ii.  199  et  seq.).  Two 
years  later  at  Paris  a  Jew  and  his  wife  living 
in  the  Rue  des  Billettes  were  burned  together, 
but  this  time  on  a  new  charge,  that  of  piercing 
the  host.  The  heinous  crime  was  discovered  by 
the  clots  of  blood  which  sprang  from  the  host  and 
which  nothing  could  stop.  Ballads  perpetuated  the 
story  of  this  miracle;  the  stained -glass  window's  of 
many  churches  commemorated  it;  and  later,  in  the 
controversies  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  the¬ 
ologians  concerning  the  Real  Presence,  it  furnished 
an  argument  for  the  former  in  favor  of  their  thesis. 
Even  to-day  the  “  miracle  of  the  Rue  des  Billettes  ” 
is  recalled  each  year  in  the  Church  St.  Jean-St. 
Francois,  Rue  Chariot,  Paris  (Bouquet,  xx.  658; 
xxi.  127,  132;  xxii.  32).  But  it  was  not  superstition 
which  guided  Philip  the  Fair,  who  was  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  politician.  Even  before  ascending  the  throne, 
j  as  Vuitry  justly  remarks  (new  series,  i.  91),  he  had 
perceived  the  value  of  the  Jew's  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  In  taking  possession  of  Champagne  in 
1284  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  he  received  25,000  livres 
as  a  gift  from  the  Jews  of  that  province,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  he  confirmed  their  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment.  In  1288  he  even  claimed  that  in  his  royal 
capacity  all  the  Jews  belonged  to  him ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  lords  to  the 
possession  of  some  of  them  (Boutaric,  “La  France 
sous  Philippe  le  Bel,”  p.  300).  Submitted  to  his  ca¬ 
prices,  the  Jews  w'ere  by  turns  protected  and  perse¬ 
cuted,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  In 
1288,  considering  that  they  were  a  fruitful  posses¬ 
sion  for  his  demain,  he  refused  to  allow'  them  to  be 
imprisoned  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Church  with¬ 
out  the  seneschal  or  the  baile  being  informed  (“  Or¬ 
donnances,  ”  i.  317).  Advised  in  1302  that  the  Inquis¬ 
itors  wished  to  inquire  into  certain  cases  concerning 
the  J ew's,  on  the  plea  that  charges  of  usury  and  sor¬ 
cery  were  involved,  he  forbade  the  officers  and  royal 
judges  to  arrest  or  even  disturb  any  Jew  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Inquisitors  (ib.  346).  Nevertheless  in 
1290  he  had  expelled  all  the  Jews  coming  from  Gas¬ 
cony  and  England  (ib.  317),  doubtless  to  avoid  all 
dispute  with  his  powerful  neighbor, 
Increasing  the  English  king.  In  1292  he  levied, 
Taxation,  through  the  agency  of  the  Jew  Manas- 
seh  of  Cr6cy,  an  extra  tax  on  the  Jews 
(Boutaric,  p.  300) ;  in  1295  he  arrested  them  all,  order¬ 
ing  that  an  inventory  of  their  goods  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  that  they  should  not  be  released  without  a 
special  order  from  him.  Their  money  was  to  be 
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turned  over  to  receivers;  objects  of  value  which 
had  been  left  in  pawn  with  them  might  be  repur¬ 
chased  by  their  owners  during  a  period  of  eight  days, 
after  which  they  would  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treasury  (Boutaric,  p.  301).  But  this  was  only  a  threat 
to  compel  the  Jews  to  satisfy  the  royal  demands. 
In  1299  the  king  imposed  on  them  another  tax,  and 
at  the  same  time  renewed  the  edict  of  1230  (“  Ordon- 
nances,”  i.  333;  Brussel,  p.  609).  Again  in  1303  he 
imposed  a  tax  upon  them ;  but  the  Jews  alleged  this 
time  that  since  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  moneys  due  to  them,  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  new  tax  punctually.  The  king 
thereupon  ordered  his  officers  to  compel  the  debtors 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  their  debts  (“  Ordonnances,”  i.545). 
Thenceforth,  although  the  Jews  found  themselves 
unable  to  meet  any 
further  exactions, 
the  demands  of 
Philip  the  Fair 
became  more  im¬ 
perious.  Toward 
the  middle  of  1306 
the  treasury  was 
nearly  empty,  and 
the  king,  as  he  was 
about  to  do  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  the 
case  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  decided  to 
kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden 
egg.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  Jews 
tobanishmcnt,  and 
took  forcible  pos¬ 
session  of  their 
property,  real  and 
personal  (Bou¬ 
quet,  x  x  i.  2  7; 

“Continuation  de 
Nangis,”p.  355). 

Their  houses, 
lands,  and  movable  goods  were  sold  at  auction ;  and 
for  the  king  were  reserved  any  treasures  found  buried 
in  the  dwellings  that  had  belonged  to  the  Jews.  That 
Philip  the  Fair  intended  merely  to  fill  the  gap  in  his 
treasury,  and  was  not  at  all  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  money¬ 
lenders  and  exacted  from  their  Christian  debtors 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  which  they  themselves 
had  to  declare.  Furthermore,  three  months  before 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  the  king  took 
measures  to  insure  that  this  event  should  be  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  prohibition  of  clipped  money,  in  order 
that  those  who  purchased  the  goods  should  have  to 
pay  in  undebased  coin.  Finally,  fearing  that  the 
Jews  might  have  hidden  some  of  their 
Exile  of  treasures,  he  declared  that  one-fifth  of 
1306.  any  amount  found  should  be  paid  to 
the  discoverer  (Vuitry,  “Etudes,”  new 
series,  i.  91  et  seq. ;  Simeon  Luce,  “  Catalogue  des 
Documents  du  Tresor  des  Chartres  Relat.ifs  aux  Juifs 
sous  le  Regne  de  Philippe  le  Bel  ”).  It  was  on  July 
22,  the  day  after  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  that  the  Jews 


were  arrested.  In  prison  they  received  notice  that 
they  had  been  sentenced  to  exile;  that,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  goods  and  debts,  and  taking  only  the 
clothes  which  they  had  on  their  backs  and  the  sum 
of  12  sous  tournoiseach,  they  would  have  to  quit  the 
kingdom  within  one  month  (“R.  E.  J.”  ii.  15  et  seq .  ; 
Saige,  pp.  27,  28,  87  et  seq.).  Speaking  of  this  exile, 
a  French  historian  has  said :  “  The  expulsion  of  1806 
was,  taking  all  things  into  account,  practically  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  issued  by  the  Louis 
NIV.  of  the  Middle  Ages  [i.e.,  Philip  the  Fair].  In 
striking  at  the  Jews  Philip  the  Fair  at  the  same  time 
dried  up  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  prosperity  of 
his  kingdom  ”  (Simeon  Luce  in  “R.  E.  J.”  ii.  16). 

Although  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  France  in 

a  way  began  its 
course  again  a 
short  time  after¬ 
ward,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  reality 
it  ceased  at  this 
date.  It  was  spe- 
cially  sad  for 
them  that  during 
the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France 
had  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  ex¬ 
tent.  Outside  the 
Isle  of  France,  it 
now  comprised 
Champagne,  the 
Vermandois,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Perche, 
Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Poi¬ 
tou,  the  Marche, 
Lyonnais,  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  reaching 
from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Pyrenees — Provence,  as  the  Jews  called  it.  The 
exiles  could  not  take  refuge  anywhere  except  in 
Lorraine,  the  county  of  Burgundy,  Savoy.  Dau¬ 
phin  e,  Roussillon,  and  a  part  of  Provence.  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  fugitives; 
that  given  by  Gratz,  100,000  (“Gesch.”  3d  ed.,  vii. 
245),  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Thirteenth.  Century.  Southern  France  :  The 
fate  of  the  Jews  of  the  south  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  no  means  resembled  their 
previous  experience.  It  was  a  period  of  reaction. 
The  coalition  of  the  pope,  the  Church,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  now  forced  the 
counts,  who  with  their  vassals  had  a  century  be¬ 
fore  protected  the  Jews  so  efficaciousty,  to  yield  to 
the  intolerance  of  the  times.  The  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  had  partly  for  its  cause  the  fact  that 
Raymond  VI.  and  his  vassals  had  confided  certain 
public  offices  to  the  Jews;  and  this  wrong  was  one  of 
those  for  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  a  dozen  of 
his  principal  vassals  made  the  amende  honorable  at 
the  Council  of  St.  Gilles  (1209),  by  swearing  not  to 
entrust  public  or  private  offices  to  Jews  in  the  future 


Conference  of  Franco- Jewish  Rabbis,  Thirteenth  Century. 

(After  a  miniature  in  the  Bibliothgque  Nationale,  Paris.) 
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(Vaissette,  iii.  162-163).  In  liis  territory  they  were 
not  allowed  even  to  lease  the  tolls,  imposts,  or  other 
revenues.  At  Harbonne,  however,  they  continued 
to  act  as  brokers  down  to  1306.  Their  condition  be¬ 
came  worse  when  in  1229  Raymond  VII.  had  to  give 
up  to  Blanche  of  Castile,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  the 
portion  of  Lower  Languedoc  extending  from  Car¬ 
cassonne  to  Beaucaire;  and  still  more  precarious 
when,  after  Raymond’s  death  in  1249,  his  daughter 
Jeanne,  wife  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  the  brother  of 
St.  Louis,  inherited  the  remainder  of  his  dominions. 

Alphonse  of  Poitiers’  policy  toward 
Policy  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
Alphonse  brother,  with  this  difference,  however, 
of  Poitiers,  says  Boutaric,  his  biographer  (p.  318), 
that,  while  St.  Louis  undertook  to 
drive  usury  out  of  his  kingdom,  Alphonse  desired 
to  enrich  himself.  As  Count  of  Poitou,  in  1249  he 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  no  longer  harboring  Jews  in  their  city.  He 
even  agreed  to  expel  the  Jews  from  Poitiers,  St. 
Jean  d’Angely,  Niort,  Saintes,  and  St.  Maxant,  on 
condition  that  those  cities  indemnify  him  for  his 
loss.  But  the  Jews  apparently  offered  larger  sums 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  remain;  in  a  record  dated 
1250  it  is  in  fact  noted  that  the  Jews  of  Poitou  had 
made  a  partial  payment  of  1,000  livres.  Alphonse, 
like  his  brother,  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  the  circu¬ 
lar  badge  (1269),  but  he  subsequently  sold  them  ex¬ 
emption  from  this  law  (Archives  Rationales,  J.  J. 
24d,  fob  720).  Being  in  need  of  money,  in  1268  he 
again  followed  his  brother’s  example  and  arrested 
all  the  Jews  in  his  domains,  sequestrating  their 
property.  He  desired  to  do  the  same  in  the  territory 
of  the  barons,  but  the  latter  protested,  since  they 
had  received  large  sums  from  the  Jews  in  return  for 
permission  to  dwell  there;  and  Alphonse  was  obliged 
to  yield  (Boutaric,  pp.  320,331).  The  arrest  of  the 
Jews  proved  so  obnoxious  that  the  count  consented  to 
liberate  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  children  under  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  all  those  that  agreed  to  declare  the 
amount  of  their  possessions.  The  seneschals  received 
orders  to  promise  the  prisoners  liberty  in  return  for 
a  ransom,  and  to  bid  them  send  two  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  among  them  to  the  count,  who  would  confer  with 
them  directly.  A  number  of  the  Jews  who  had 
made  false  statements  in  regard  to  their  property 
were  kept  close  prisoners.  Others,  weary  of  confine¬ 
ment,  turned  informers.  One  of  these  reported  to 
the  seneschal  of  Poitou  that  certain  treasures  had 
been  hidden  in  cellars.  This  report  proved  true, 
and  the  success  of  the  search  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  the  other  seneschals.  One  of  the  informers  in¬ 
curred  the  enmity  of  Jews  and  Christians  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  did  not  dare  remain  in  the  territory 
of  the  count.  The  Jews  were  finally  liberated  on 
payment  of  large  sums,  which  those  under  each 
seneschal’s  jurisdiction  undertook  to  pay  jointly, 
as  follows:  those  of  Poitou  8,000  livres,  of  Saint- 
onge  6,000  livres,  of  Rouergue  1,000  livres,  and 
of  Auvergne  2,000  livres.  Those  of  Toulouse  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  3,500  livres,  Alphonse  having  estimated 
their  possessions  at  only  1,300  livres,  but  he  now  or¬ 
dered  them  to  pay  5,000  livres  (id.).  This  spoliation 
was  not  as  profitable  as  the  count  had  expected,  for 
his  agents  filled  their  own  pockets  with  the  sums 


extorted  from  the  Jews.  In  1270  Alphonse  again 
harassed  the  Jews,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
their  debtors  all  sums  which  they  had  received  as 
usury.  He  himself  derived  the  benefit  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  the  pope  had  authorized  him  to  devote 
such  sums  to  defraying  in  part  the  expenses  of  the 
Crusade.  On  the  death  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  his 
estates  came  into  possession  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
and  the  Jews  of  these  provinces  now  shared  the 
fate  of  their  coreligionists  of  the  north,  whose  his¬ 
tory  lias  been  recounted  above.  (On  the  relation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  local  seigniors,  see  Saige,  passim.) 

The  Inquisition,  which  had  been  instituted  in 
order  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
finally  occupied  itself  with  the  Jews  of  southern 
France  also.  The  popes  complained  that  not  only 
were  baptized  Jews  returning  to  their  former  faith, 
but  that  Christians  also  were  being 
Relations  converted  to  Judaism.  In  March, 
with  the  1273,  Gregory  X.  formulated  the  fol- 
Inquisition.  lowing  rules:  Relapsed  Jews,  as  well 
as  Christians  who  abjured  their  faith 
in  favor  of  “the  Jewish  superstition,”  were  to  be 
treated  by  the  Inquisitors  as  heretics.  The  instigators 
of  such  apostasies,  as  well  as  those  who  received  or 
defended  the  guilty  ones,  were  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  the  delinquents.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  rules  that  on  Jan.  4,  1278,  the  Jews  of 
Toulouse,  who  had  buried  a  Christian  convert  in 
their  cemetery,  were  brought  before  the  Inquisition 
for  trial,  and  their  rabbi,  Isaac  Males,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  stake  (Yaissette,  original  ed.,  iv.,  doc¬ 
uments,  col.  5).  Philip  the  Fair,  as  mentioned  above, 
at  first  ordered  his  seneschals  not  to  imprison  any 
Jews  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisitors,  but  in  1299 
he  rescinded  this  order  (see  Israel  Levi,  “Les  Juifs 
et  Tlnquisition  dans  la  France  Meridionale,  ”  1891; 
Lea,  “History  of  the  Inquisition,”  ii.  96). 

When  the  edict  of  exile  was  suddenly  pronounced 
in  1306,  the  intellectual  decadence  of  the  Jews  of 
northern  France  was  already  far  advanced.  But 
down  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  Talmud, 
that  is,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  rabbinical  schools  flourished  and  preserved 
their  prestige.  Talmudic  scholars  continued  the 
work  of  the  tosafists ;  the  school  of  Sir  Leon  (d. 
1224)  at  Paris  attracted  many  disciples,  and  flour¬ 
ished  still  more  under  his  successor, 
The  Jeliiel  b.  Joseph,  alias  Sir  Vires  of 
Schools  of  Meaux.  Among  the  300  pupils  that 
Paris  and  the  latter  gathered  around  him  were 
Elsewhere.  Isaac  of  Corbeil,  his  son-in-law ;  Perez 
b.  Elijah,  of  the  same  city;  Judah  ha- 
Kolien,  probably  of  Mayencc;  and  the  celebrated 
Men*  of  Rotlienberg.  On  account  of  Jeliiel’s  emi¬ 
nence  lie  was  chosen  to  direct  the  disputation  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Talmud,  referred  to  above.  After  the 
condemnation  of  that  work,  however,  the  school  of 
Paris  declined.  Jeliicl  even  sent  an  emissary  to 
Palestine  to  collect  subsidies  for  his  academy ;  he 
Anally  left  France  (c.  1260)  to  end  his  days  in 
the  Holy  Land.  A  part  of  his  tosafot,  consulta¬ 
tions,  and  decisions  have  been  preserved.  Jeliiel’s 
school  ceased  to  exist  after  his  departure.  Samuel 
of  Evreux,  a  distinguished  tosafist,  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Jehiel,  taught  at  Chateau-Tliierry.  His 
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older  brother,  Moses  of  Evreux,  was  the  author  of 
the  “Tosafot  of  Evreux.”  Samuel  b.  Solomon  of 
Falaise,  alias  Sir  Morel,  who  took  part  in  the  dispu¬ 
tation  of  Paris,  also  conducted  a  famous  school;  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  tosafists. 
Judah  b.  David,  Sir  Morel’s  companion  in  the  dis¬ 
putation,  taught  at  Melun.  Moses  of  Coucy,  the 
fourth  of  the  disputants,  was  distinguished  for  his 
oratorical  ability.  In  1235-36  he  traveled  through 
France  and  Spain,  preaching  the  observance  of  the 
religious  ordinances,  and  the  practise  of  justice  and 
charity  toward  all,  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike;  and 
in  1250  he  edited  a  collection  of  Jewish  laws  (“Sefer 
Mi  z  wot  Gadol,”  or  “SeMaG”)  which  had  great  au¬ 
thority.  His  tosafot  and  his  commentaries  to  the 
Pentateuch  added  to  his  fame.  Isaac  of  Corbeil, 
jehiePs  son-in-law,  who  presided  over  the  school  of 
Corbeil,  published  in  1277  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
“  Semag  ”  under  the  title  “  ‘Ammude  ha-Golah  ”  or 
“  Sefer  Mi? wot  Katan”  (“SeMaK”),  a  sort  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  breviary,  containing  a  miscellany  of  religious 
and  moral  reflections  and  some  fables.  Perez  b. 
Elijah  of  Corbeil,  who  also  taught  in  that  city,  was 
the  last  tosafist ;  a  voluminous  writer,  he  composed, 
in  addition  to  some  well-known  tosafot,  Talmudic 
commentaries  and  glosses,  and  several  ritual  collec¬ 
tions.  His  contemporary,  Isaac  b.  Isaac  of  Cliinon, 
was  called  “head  of  the  Talmudic  schools  of 
France.”  Previous  to  Perez  b.  Elijah,  Nathaniel 
the  Holy  had  directed  the  rabbinic  school  of  Cliinon 
(after  1224).  Eliezer  of  Touques,  likewise  one  of 
the  last  tosafists,  collected  extracts  from  the  tosafot 
of  Sens,  of  Evreux,  and  of  other  schools,  and 
added  to  them  some  of  his  own.  The  unsettled 
character  of  the  times  induced  the  rabbis  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  collecting  the  work  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  so  that  the  Talmudists  of  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the 
preceding  century,  were  chiefly  compilers.  Nor  can 
the  Bible  commentaries  of  this  century  compare  with 
those  of  the  preceding  century ;  the  tosafot  to  the 
Torah,  Aaron  b.  Joseph’s  “Gan”  (1250),  Isaac  ha- 
Levi  b.  Judah’s  “Pa‘aneah  Baza,”  and  Hezekiah 
b.  Manoali’s  “Hazlcunni”  (1240)  are  interesting  com¬ 
pilations,  in  which  are  contained  many  ingenious  in¬ 
terpretations,  but  in  which  the  Haggadah,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  gematria,  occupy  a  too  prominent 
place.  Berechiah  ha-Nakdan  stands  out  from  among 
these  men  of  somewhat  limited  views;  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  theologic  questions,  translated  a  lapidary 
and  Adelard  of  Bath’s  “  Qurestiones  Naturales,”  and 
composed  a  charming  collection  of  fables  in  rimed 
prose  intermixed  with  verse  (I.  Levi,  in  “R.  E.  J.” 
xlvi.  2S5). 

The  Jews  of  the  south  of  France  were  meanwhile 
studying  not  only  the  Talmud,  the  Bible,  and  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  ritual,  but  also 

Jewish  the  humanities;  and  they  even  culti- 
Learning  vated  poetry.  Science  was  introduced 
in  in  the  form  of  translations  from  the 
Southern  Arabic.  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  (flourished 

France.  1199-1213)  translated  into  Hebrew 
Maimonides’  “  Guide  ”  and  several  of 
his  smaller  writings,  Aristotle’s  “Meteorology,”  a 
philosophical  treatise  of  Averroes,  and  various 
medical  works;  and  also  wrote  original  theses  on 


these  subjects.  His  son-in-law,  Jacob  b.  Abba  Mari 
b.  Anatoli,  who  stood  in  friendly  relation  with  Mi¬ 
chael  Scot,  may  be  said,  with  the  latter,  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  Averroism  into  the  West.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  apply  the  rationalism  of  Maimonides  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  His  “Malmad  ha-Tal- 
midim  ”  is  a  collection  of  philosophic-allegorical 
homilies  on  the  Bible  and  the  Haggadah.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  thinker,  he  attacked  Christianity  and  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  as  well  as  in  general  the  belief  in 
miracles,  the  monastic  life,  and  the  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  time.  In  his  explanations  of  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures  he  does  not  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  the  erudition  of  “Michael,  the  great 
scholar.” 

Moses  b.  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  surpassed  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  extent  of  his  labors.  He  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  Jews  almost  all  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes ;  the  “  Principles  ”  of  Alfarabi ;  Euclid ;  the 
“Almagest”;  Avicenna’s  “Canons”;  the  “Apho¬ 
risms”  of  Hippocrates,  of  Hunain  b.  Isaac,  and  of 
Razes ;  the  medical  works  of  Maimonides,  as  well  as 
all  the  latter’s  other  w'orks  that  had  not  yet  been 
translated.  Samuel’s  grandson,  Jacob  b.  Machiribn 
Tibbon,  called  “Profatius,”  equaled  Moses  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  as  a  translator,  and  in  addition  wrote 
scientific  works.  Solomon  b.  Moses  of  Melgueil,  the 
translator  of  Avicenna,  belongs  to  the  same  group 
of  scholars. 

Secular  poetry,  escaping  from  the  fetters  of  relig¬ 
ion,  flourished  in  this  liberal  atmosphere.  Isaac  Gorni 
spread  liis  compositions  all  over  southern  France, 
and  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  Jewish  life.  The  more 
prolific  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Bedersi  composed  litur¬ 
gical  poems,  elegies,  satires,  and  didactic  verse,  in 
which  he  often  displays  originality  of  expression 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  His  master,  Joseph  b. 
Hanan  Ezobi,  devoted  himself  to  religious  poetry, 
while  Isaiah,  son  of  Samuel,  and  Phinehas  ha-Levi  b. 
Yehosif}ra  cultivated  secular  poetry  as  well.  Je- 
daiah  Penini,  son  of  Abraham  Bedersi  (alias  En 
Bonet  b.  Abraham  or  Bonet  Profiat),  who  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  was  a  man  of 
science  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  most  re¬ 
markable  poet  produced  in  French  Judaism.  His 
“Behinat  ‘Olam,”  which  has  been  translated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  is  a  world-poem  of  sadness  and  mel- 
anchoty. 

Controversy  wras  introduced  into  Provence  by  the 
Kimliis.  Although  northern  France  had  the  work 
of  Joseph  the  Zealot,  this  is  merely  a 
Polemics  collection  of  brief  discussions  entered 
and  Apolo-  into  in  connection  with  certain  verses 

getics.  of  the  Bible.  Southern  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  regular  treatises 
in  defense  of  Judaism  against  the  attacks  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Joseph  Kimlii,  who  wrote  the  “  Sefer  ha- 
Berit”  (Book  of  the  Covenant),  was  followed  by 
Mei'r  b.  Simon  of  Narbonne  with  his  “  Milhemet  Miz- 
wah”  (Holy  War),  which  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  that  time.  Mordecai  b.  Yehosifya,  in  his 
“Mahazik  Emunak,”  defends  Judaism  against  the 
attacks  of  Paul  Christian.  But  the  Kimhis,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  could  not  introduce  into  Provence 
the  severe  and  grammatical  exegesis  which  they  had 
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brought  from  Spain;  for  the  advanced  exegetes,  like 
Jacob  Anatoli,  Nissim  of  Marseilles,  and  Levi  of 
Villefrancke,  mentioned  above,  went  further  than  the 
Kimliis  in  their  free  treatment  of  the  text,  and,  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  boundless  admiration  for  Maimonides, 
could  permit  no  other  than  the  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Talmud  continued  to 
be  assiduously  studied  by  numbers  of  scholars;  but 
they  were  not  leaders  in  the  intellectual  world,  and 
even  their  principal  works  contain  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  striking.  Nevertheless,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  Meshullam  b.  Moses  of  Beziers,  with  his 
“  Sefer  ha-Slielomoh  ” ;  Abraham  ha-Levi  b.  Joseph  b. 
Benvenisti,  with  his  novellas  and  his  “Bedek  ha- 
Bayit,”  a  criticism  of  Solomon  b.  Adret’s  “  Torat  ha- 
Bayit ” ;  and  Menaliem  b.  Solomon  Me'iri  (Don  Vidal 
Solomon),  with  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  and 
his  “Bet  lia-Nehirah,”  an  introduction  to  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Abot,  and  interesting  for  the  information 
it  gives  concerning  the  rabbis  of  the  time.  The 
novellae  (“liiddushim”),  which  were  characteristic 
of  Provence,  no  longer  showed  any  originalit}'. 
There  was  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
new  learning  originating  with  Maimonides  and  the 
traditional  learning  centering  in  the  Talmud;  and 
this  difference,  as  was  to  be  expected,  soon  led  to 
controversies,  which  form  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  not  only  of 
southern  France,  but  of  entire  Judaism. 

The  publication  of  Maimonides’  Mishneh  Torah 
had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  Talmud- 
Maimon-  ist  Mei’r  b.  Todros  Abulafla  ha-Levi, 
ists  and  nasi  of  Toledo.  The  latter  wrote  his 
Anti-Mai-  impressions  to  one  of  Maimonides’ 
monists.  correspondents,  Jonathan  Cohen  of 
Lunel :  he  wras  especially  scandalized 
by  the  wray  in  which  Maimonides  had  juggled  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  had  disturbed 
the  Jew^s,  and  was  leading  them  to  an  absolute  de¬ 
nial  of  the  future  life.  Aaron  b.  Meshullam  of  Lunel 
came  to  the  defense  of  Maimonides,  answering  the 
Spanish  scholar  vritli  much  w^armth.  As  Mei'r  felt 
that  liis  view's  were  not  finding  favor  at  home, 
he  turned  to  the  rabbis  of  northern  France,  and 
made  Solomon  of  Dreux,  Simson  of  Sens,  Simson 
of  Corbeil,  David  of  Chateau -Thierry,  Abraham  of 
Touques,  Eliezer  b.  Aaron  of  Bourgogne,  and  others, 
judges  in  the  dispute.  They  sided  with  Mei'r,  but 
their  discussions  were  confined  to  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  dates  of  wrhich  are  not  known,  though  they 
must  have  been  written  at  least  before  1210,  since 
Aaron  b.  Meshullam  died  in  that  year.  But  after 
Samuel  ibn  Tibbon  translated  Maimonides’  “  Guide 
of  the  Perplexed,”  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  the 
Jewish  philosopher  thoroughly  aroused  the  orthodox 
rabbis  of  southern  France,  who  regarded  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  Maimonides’  rationalism  as  dangerous  to 
Judaism.  The  Talmudist  Solomon  b.  Abraham  of 
Montpellier,  assisted  by  two  of  his  pupils,  David  b. 
Saul  and  Jonah  of  Girona,  threatened  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  any  one  who  should  read  Maimonides’  works. 
This  was  the  first  time  within  Judaism  that  such  a 
step  had  been  taken ;  the  Rabbis  were  doubtless  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  example  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
then  held  sway  in  that  region.  The  Jew's  of  south¬ 


ern  France,  who  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to 
admire  Maimonides,  considered  it  presumptuous  to 
treat  him  as  a  heretic,  and  no  rabbi  of  Provence 
was  found  willing  to  join  Solomon  of  Montpel¬ 
lier  in  uttering  the  ban.  The  latter,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Me'ir  Abulafia,  appealed  for  cooperation  to 
the  French  rabbis,  who  were  know'll  for  their  un- 
swervable  attachment  to  tradition;  he  sent  Judah 
of  Girona  to  them,  and  he  obtained  their  promise  to 
support  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  There¬ 
upon  all  the  Jews  of  Provence  rose  in  protest;  the 
rabbis  of  Lunel,  Beziers,  and  Narbonne,  and  follow- 
ing  them  those  of  all  the  communities  of  that  region, 
answered  in  kind,  excommunicating  Solomon  and 
his  two  disciples.  The  quarrel  spread  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  communities  of  Aragon  and  Cas¬ 
tile  sided  writh  Maimonides  (1232).  The  community 
of  Toledo  alone  did  not  respond ;  this  alarmed  Solo¬ 
mon’s  opponents,  and  one  of  them,  the  famous 
David  Kirnlii,  who  had  at  first  been  suspected  of  ra¬ 
tionalism  by  the  rabbis  of  northern  France,  but  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  his  true  position, 
set  out  for  Spain  in  order  to  bring  the  community 
of  Toledo  into  line.  But  before  reaching  that  city 
he  learned  that  its  foremost  scholar,  Judah  b.  Al- 
fakar,  with  whom  he  had  previously  corresponded, 
had  published  a  letter  in  which  he  sided  against 
Maimonides,  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  Judaism 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  This  letter  had  already  provoked  many  re¬ 
plies.  But  David  Kimhi  received  at  the  same  time 
the  astounding  news  that  Solomon  b.  Abraham, 
abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  had,  seem¬ 
ingly  in  a  fit  of  madness,  denounced  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Montpellier  the  “Sefer  Mad  da'  ”  (the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Mishneh  Torah)  and  the  “Guide” 
of  Maimonides.  The  whole  city  of  Montpellier, 
where  the  partizans  and  adversaries  of  Solomon  had 
carried  their  quarrels  even  into  the  streets,  was  filled 
with  consternation  when  the  books  of  the  famous 
Jewish  theologian  wTere  solemnly  burned  (1234  or 
1285).  The  adversaries  of  Maimonides  were  con¬ 
founded  by  their  triumph.  Some,  including  Jonah, 
repented  of  their  action  in  public;  the  vanquished 
heaped  scorn  upon  the  victors.  It  even  seems  that 
Jaime,  seignior  of  Montpellier,  who  was  greatly  at¬ 
tached  to  two  partizans  of  Maimonides,  caused  to  bo 
arrested  and  condemned  for  calumny  those  who  had 
attacked  Maimonides  and  his  followers.  The  ex¬ 
citement  in  southern  France  was  not  allayed  for  a 
long  time,  and  later,  when  the  contest  took  place 
between  the  liberal  and  orthodox  parties,  although 
it  too  wras  based  on  Maimonides’  teachings,  no  one 
dared  mention  his  name  or  attack  his  opinions.  The 
quarrel  was  in  fact  renewed  in  1303  by  Abba  Mari 
b.  Moses  b.  Joseph  (also  known  as  “En  Astruc  r)  of 
Lunel,  assisted  by  Simon  b.  Joseph  (“  En  Duran  ”)  of 
Lunel.  In  several  letters  addressed  to  Solomon  b. 
Adret  of  Barcelona,  the  foremost  rabbinical  author¬ 
ity  of  the  time,  Abba  Mari  pointed  out  the  errors  of 
the  philosophical  school,  which  interpreted  as  alle¬ 
gories  not  onty  passages  of  the  Talmud,  but  also 
Bible  stories.  Thus  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  taken 
to  signify  the  union  of  matter  and  form ;  the  twelve 
tribes  to  mean  the  twelve  planets ;  etc.  Furthermore, 
the  writer  complained  that  instead  of  praying  and 
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reciting  the  Psalms,  the  people  read  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  and  that  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  the  young 
people  studied  works  devoted  to  dan- 
Dispute  gerous  interpretations.  He  declared 
About  Phil-  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  check  this 
osophical  peril,  and  that  the  books  dangerous  to 
Studies,  the  faith  must  be  excommunicated. 

Although  Solomon  b.  Adret  shared 
the  views  of  his  correspondent,  he  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  initiative  in  so  grave  a  matter,  but  desired 
to  wait  until  the  communities  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  force  the  action  upon  him.  Abba  Mari 
then  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  wrote 
successively  to  most  of  the  rabbis  of  Provence. 
Levi  of  Villefranche,  a  scholar  who  was  visiting 
Samuel  Sulami,  was  charged  with  having  inter¬ 
preted  the  Scriptures  allegorically,  and  his  host  no 
longer  dared  to  keep  him  in  his  house.  Soon  the 
communities  were  again  divided.  A  letter  from 
Barcelona,  signed  by  Solomon  b.  Adret  and  fourteen 
other  rabbis,  and  threatening  with  excommunica¬ 
tion  anyone  who  should  engage  in  philosophic  stud¬ 
ies  before  the  age  of  thirty,  was  brought  to  Mont¬ 
pellier.  This  letter  was  not  published  immediately, 
as  the  community  desired  to  examine  it  first.  After 
long  discussions  Abba  Mari,  in  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  Jacob  b.  Macliir,  one  of  the  Ibn 
Tibbons,  finally  decided  to  read  it  in  the  synagogue 
of  Montpellier.  But  because  many  of  the  faithful 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Jacob  b.  Macliir,  Abba  Mari 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  matter.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  orthodox  and  the  liberal  factions  became 
ever  more  bitter,  and  both  sides  wrote  to  the  rabbis 
of  Barcelona  explaining  the  state  of  affairs.  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Adret,  frightened  by  the  attitude  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  did  not  dare  to  take  part  openly  against 
them,  but  asked  Abba  Mari  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
being  himself  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  open 
repentance  of  Levi  of  Villefranche,  the  only  guilty 
one.  Solomon  took  this  stand  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  number  of  protests  that  reached  him.  That 
sent  by  Jacob  b.  Machir,  imperious  in  tone,  defended 
philosophic  studies  and  taxed  Solomon  b.  Adret 
with  duplicity.  Adret  was  hard  pressed  by  Abba 
Mari  and  the  other  rabbis,  and  finally,  in  the  month 
of  Ab,  1305,  the  interdiction  against  studying 
“  Greek  ”  books  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
against  interpreting  the  Scriptures  allegorically,  was 
pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  Barcelona.  The 
liberal  party  of  Montpellier,  headed  by  Solomon  of 
Lunel,  instead  of  confessing  itself  defeated,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Montpellier,  without  whose  au¬ 
thorization  the  sentence  of  excommunication  could 
not  be  uttered  against  the  Jews  of  the  city ;  and  Solo¬ 
mon  then  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  all  who 
should  forbid  their  children  the  study  of  science. 
The  quarrel  continued,  and  rabbis  from  all  part’s  of 
Provence  took  sides  for  or  against  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  by  Solomon  b.  Adret. 
The  poet  Jcdaiah  Penini  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the 
rabbi  of  Barcelona,  entreating  him  for  the  honor  of 
Judaism  and  in  the  interest  of  science  to  revoke  his 
sentence  of  excommunication.  At  this  point  the 
edict  of  Philip  the  Fair  put  a  sad  end  to  the  quarrel. 

Return  of  the  Jews  to  France,  1315  :  Mine 
years  had  hardly  passed  since  the  expulsion  of  1306 


when  Louis  X.  (1314-16)  recalled  the  Jews.  In 
an  edict  dated  July  28,  1315,  he  permitted  them 
to  return  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  authorizing 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  cities  in  which 
they  had  lived  before  their  banishment.  He  issued 
this  edict  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Geoffroy  of  Paris,  the  popular  poet  of  the  time,  says 
in  fact  that  the  Jews  were  gentle  in  comparison 
with  the  Christians  who  had  taken  their  place,  and 
who  had  flayed  their  debtors  alive;  if  the  Jews  had 
remained,  the  country  would  have  been  happier ;  for 
there  were  no  longer  any  money-lenders  at  all  (Bou¬ 
quet,  xxii.  118).  The  king  probably  had  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  treasury  also  in  view.  The  profits  of  the 
former  confiscations  had  gone  into  the  treasury,  and 
by  recalling  the  Jews  for  only  twelve  years  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  ransoming  them  at  the  end 
of  this  period.  It  appears  that  they  gave  the  sum  of 
122,500  livres  for  the  privilege  of  returning.  It  is 
also  probable,  as  Vuitry  states,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews  had  not  been  recov¬ 
ered,  and  that  the  holders  of  the  notes  had  preserved 
them ;  the  decree  of  return  specified  that  two-thirds 
of  the  old  debts  recovered  by  the  Jews  should 
go  into  the  treasury.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  are  set  forth 
in  a  number  of  articles;  some  of  the  guaranties 
which  were  accorded  the  Jews  had  probably  been 
demanded  by  them  and  been  paid  for.  They  were 
to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  or  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  of  a  good  quality ;  they  were  to  wear  the 
circular  badge,  and  not  discuss  religion  with  laymen. 
They  were  not  to  be  molested,  either  with  regard 
to  the  chattels  they  had  carried  away  at  the  time  of 
their  banishment,  or  with  regard  to  the  loans  which 
they  had  made  since  then,  or  in  general  with  regard 
to  anything  which  had  happened  in  the  past.  Their 
synagogues  and  their  cemeteries  were  to  be  restored 
to  them  on  condition  that  they  would  refund  their 
value ;  or,  if  these  could  not  be  restored,  the  king 
would  give  them  the  necessary  sites  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  books  of  the  Law  that  had  not  yet  been 
returned  to  them  were  also  to  be  restored,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Talmud.  After  the  period  of  twelve 
years  granted  to  them  the  king  might  not  expel  the 
Jews  again  without  giving  them  a  year's  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  carry  away 
their  goods.  They  were  not  to  lend  on  usury,  and 
no  one  was  to  be  forced  by  the  king  or  his  officers  to 
repay  to  them  usurious  loans.  If  they  engaged  in 
pawnbroking,  they  were  not  to  take  more  than  two 
deniers  in  the  pound  a  week ;  they  were  to  lend  only 
on  pledges.  Two  men  with  the  title  “  auditors  of 
the  Jews  ”  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
ordinance,  and  were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  claims 
that  might  arise  in  connection  with  goods  belonging 
to  the  Jews  which  had  been  sold  before  the  expul¬ 
sion  for  less  than  half  of  what  was  regarded  as  a 
fair  price.  The  king  finally  declared  that  he  took 
the  Jews  under  his  special  protection,  and  that  he 
desired  to  have  their  persons  and  property  protected 
from  all  violence,  injury,  and  oppression  (“  Ordon- 
nances,”  i.  604;  Brussel,  p.  617 ;  Vuitry,  lx.  p.  98). 

Philip  V.  the  Tall  (1316-22)  at  first  continued  the 
policy  of  Louis  X.  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  By 
his  decrees  of  April,  1317,  and  Feb.,  1319,  he  granted 
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them  certain  privileges,  and  somewhat  ameliorated 
their  social  status;  but  the  financial  consideration 
that  induced  these  measures  is  apparent.  The  king 
modified  the  sentences  that  might  be 
TJnder  pronounced  upon  them ;  exacted  the 

Philip  V.  wearing  of  the  circular  badge  only 
in  the  cities ;  placed  the  Jews  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  bailiffs;  determined 
and  regulated  the  financial  operations  in  which  they 
might  engage ;  and  even  authorized  them  to  own 
houses  (“Ordonnances,”  i.  646,  682;  Vuitry,  lx. 
101).  But  while  he  decreed  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  subject  to  mortmain,  and  that  their  estates 
were  to  descend  to  their  families,  still  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  rule  obtained  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  that 
the  property  of  the  Jews  belonged  to  the  seignior 
within  whose  domains  they  dwelt;  and  the  king 
expressly  declared  that  they  were  to  remain  subject 
to  tallage  and  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  fortunes.  While  they  were  enjoined 
to  sell  only  merchandise  of  a  good  quality,  they 
were  to  indemnify  the  treasury,  and  not  the  deceived 
buyer,  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  this  was  a  period  of 
physical  and  intellectual  misery.  In  1320  appeared 
the  Pastoureaux,  a  band  of  peasants  and  herds¬ 
men,  mostly  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  for 
battle,  adventure,  and  pillage.  They  were  led  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  men— a  priest  driven  from  his  church 
on  account  of  his  misdeeds,  and  an  unfrocked 
monk — and  they  were  reenforced  by  hordes  of  mis¬ 
creants  and  bandits.  To  the  number  of  40,000  they 
overran  Languedoc,  attacking  principally  the  Jews, 
whom  no  one  dared  to  protect.  Five  hundred  of  the 
latter  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Yerdun-sur- 
Garonne,  and  defended  themselves  valiantly;  but, 
seeing  their  efforts  useless,  they  decided  that  the  eld¬ 
est  among  them  should  put  the  others  to  death;  he 
was  aided  in  this  work  of  martyrdom  by  a  vigorous 
youth,  and  soon  all  had  perished  except  the  children, 
who  had  not  been  given  to  the  sword ;  these  were 
baptized.  The  governor  of  Toulouse,  attempting 
to  check  this  band  of  brigands,  imprisoned  some  in 
that  city,  but  they  were  liberated  by  the  mob,  who 
then  turned  to  massacre  the  Jews.  The  Pastoureaux 
were  everywhere  supported  by  the  mob,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  citizens,  who  either  encouraged  the 
massacre  or  were  afraid  to  protect  the  Jews.  At 
Alby  the  consuls  tried  to  stop  the  horde  at  the  city 
gates,  but  the  Pastoureaux  forced  their  way  in, 
shouting  that  they  had  come  to  kill  the  Jews;  the 
populace  received  them  as  friends  and  brothers, 

“  for  the  love  of  Christ,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith.” 

At  Lezat  the  consuls  made  common  cause  with 
them.  Even  the  officials  sometimes  shared  the  pop¬ 
ular  fanaticism.  The  progress  of  the  Pastoureaux  was 
arrested  only  in  the  district  of  the  seneschal  of  Car¬ 
cassonne  (P.  Leliugeur,  “Hist,  de  Philippe  leLong,” 
1897 ;  Griitz,  “  Geschichte,”  3d  ed.,  pp. 

Under  255  etseq.).  Charles  I Y.  subsequently 
Charles  IV.  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  affair  in  the  districts  of  the 
seneschals  of  Toulouse,  Perigord,  and  Carcassonne; 
but  his  action  was  taken  only  because  the  royal 
treasury  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  riots;  the 


cities  in  which  the  troubles  had  occurred  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Yarious  instances  show  both 
the  weakness  of  the  authorities  and  the  prevalent 
hostility  toward  the  Jews.  At  Chateau-Thierry  in 
1318  the  synagogue  was  entered,  the  tabernacle 
broken  open,  and  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  carried  off 
(“  Actes  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  ”  v.  230).  In  1319  cer¬ 
tain  impostors  traversed  the  country,  and,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  the  king’s  agents,  searched  the  houses  of 
the  Jews,  and  despoiled  them  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
At  Troyes  the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  entered 
the  churches,  and  also  of  having  shouted  so  loudly 
in  their  synagogues  as  to  disturb  divine  services  in 
the  churches;  Philip  the  Tall  thereupon  (Feb.  26, 
1320)  directed  the  bailiff  of  Troyes  to  punish  the 
Jews  so  severely  that  in  future  they  would  cease 
committing  such  outrages  (“Bibliothequede  l’Eeole 
de  Chartres,”  1849,  p.  414).  On  July  12,  1817,  the 
king  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  persons  on 
suspicion  of  having  killed  a  child,  and  two  Jews 
of  Chinon  had  been  hanged  on  this  charge.  In  Puy 
the  Jews  were  similarly  accused  (Mandet,  “Hist,  du 
Yelay,”  iv.  117).  According  to  one  historian,  “the 
people  of  that  time  were  seized  with  a  delirium 
that  begat  epidemics  of  frenzy.  The  public  mind 
was  disturbed  by  imaginary  terrors;  common  gos¬ 
sip  treated  of  nothing  but  compacts,  witchcraft, 
and  magic”  (Fleury,  “Hist.  Eccl.”  p.  92).  In  their 
excitement  the  people  of  Guienne  imagined  that 
the  lepers  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  their 
countrymen,  either  by  leaving  the  infirmaries  in 
order  to  infect  the  healthy,  or  by  poisoning  the  wells 
and  fountains.  Thereupon  they  seized  some  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  without  any  form  of  trial  burned 
them  at  the  stake.  The  king,  too  weak  to  quell  this 
uprising,  sought  to  profit  by  it.  He  instituted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  the  lepers  were  arrested,  and  those  that 
yielded  to  torture  and  confessed  were  condemned  to 
the  stake,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  All 
this  happened  before  June  21.  The  Bishop  of  Alby 
then  took  it  on  himself  to  follow  the  king’s  example, 
but  was  forced  to  desist  and  mulcted  in  a  fine.  The 
Jews,  who,  like  the  lepers,  lived  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  who,  like  them,  were  objects 
of  public  dread,  soon  suffered  from  the  same  charges 
as  had  been  brought  against  the  lepers.  Some  of 
the  latter,  on  examination,  alleged  that  the  Jews, 
who  themselves  did  not  dare  to  poison  the  rivers, 
had  induced  them  to  commit  this  crime.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  later  version  of  the  story,  it  was  a  Jew 
who  had  thrown  poison  into  the  river 
Conditions  at  Tours.  When  the  king  was  in- 
at  Tours,  formed  of  this  alleged  crime,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  Jews  to  pay  a  fine  of  150,- 
000  livres;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  the 
^wealthiest  among  them  were  imprisoned  as  security 
for  the  fine.  Then  letters  were  produced,  alleged 
to  have  been  -written  by  the  kings  of  Tunis  and 
Granada  to  the  Jews,  and  offering  them  commissions 
to  poison  the  Christians.  These  forgeries,  however, 
were  dated  July  2,  i.e.,  after  sentence  had  been 
pronounced.  According  to  one  chronicle,  some  of 
the  Jews  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  but  the 
official  documents  disagree  with  this  statement. 
While  the  people  had  attacked  the  lepers  before  the 
latter’s  condemnation,  they  attacked  the  Jews  in 
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some  places  only  after  sentence  liad  been  pronounced. 
On  Aug.  27  one  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  furnace  at  Chinon,  among 
them  being  the  famous  rabbi  Eliezer  b.  Joseph  of 
Chinon  (Estorhi  Farhi,  u  Kaf tor  u-Terah,”  written 
in  1322;  on  the  date  see  D.  Kaufmann  in  “  R.  E.  J.” 
xxix.  298).  Doubtless  other  massacres  took  place 
in  Languedoc,  and  records  of  them  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Kalonymus  b.  Kalonymus’  “Eben  Bohan  ” 
(written  in  1322).  At  Yitry  le  Brule  forty  Jews, 
imprisoned  and  facing  death,  commissioned  two  of 
their  number  to  kill  the  remainder.  In  many  places, 
as  at  Tours,  Cliaumont,  and  Yitry,  the  Jews,  like  the 
lepers,  were  put  on  the  stand  (a  fact  of  which 
Kalonymus  bitterly  complains),  and  were  asked  to 
denounce  their  accomplices  (Duples-Agier,  “Rev.  de 
l’Ecole  de  Chartres,”  1857,  p.  267;  Lehugeur,  l.c. ; 
L.  Lazard,  in  “R.  E.  J.”  xvii.  210;  Yaissette,  x.  616; 
“Continuation  de  Guillaume  de  Nangis,”  Bouquet, 
xx.  628-629;  “Continuatio  Chronici  Gerardi  de 
Fraclieto,”  xxi.  56;  Jean  de  Saint  Yic tor,  xxi.  674: 
“Cliron.  de  Saint  Louis,”  xx.  704;  “Chron.  Ano- 
nyme,”xxi.  140, 152;  Mandet,  “Hist,  du  Yelay,”  iv. 
117;  Labbe,  “Collectio  Concil.”  xxv.  568;  Brussel, 
p.  607;  “Actes  du  Parlement,  Mandement  du  8  Fe- 
vrier,  1322  The  entire  chronology  of  these  occur¬ 
rences  is  obscure. 

Charles  IY.,  who  succeeded  Philip  the  Tall  in  1322, 
undertook  to  collect  the  fine  which  the  Jews  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay.  While  discussing  this  affair 
with  the  seneschals  of  Languedoc  on  Feb.  20,  1822, 
he  foresaw  that  certain  of  the  Jews  would  desire  to 
leave  the  country  (Yaissette,  x.  616).  In  fact,  such 
an  exodus  took  place;  but,  according  to  Brussel,  it 
was  not  a  voluntary  one.  They  were  expelled  on 
June  24,  1322.  In  1324  the  proper ty  of  Jews  was 
confiscated,  either  as  a  consequence  of  their  expul¬ 
sion,  or  as  indemnity  for  the  non-payment  of  the  fine 
(Brussel,  p.  623).  However  this  may  be,  there  were 
no  Jews  in  France  between  1322  and  1359  (see  Isidor 
Loeb  in  “Gratz  Jubelsclirift,”  pp.  51  et  seq.). 

After  the  disaster  at  Poitiers  (1356)  and  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  John  the  Good,  France  was  in  dire  straits. 
The  ransom  of  the  king  had  been  fixed  at  3,000,000 
ecus  in  gold.  Soldiers  plundered  everywhere;  there 
were  fields  that  had  not  been  tilled  for 

Under  three  years ;  the  silver  mark  was  worth 

John  the  102  livres.  It  was  then  that  the  regent. 

Good.  Duke  Charles  of  Normandy,  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Manassier  of  Yesoul  for 
the  recall  of  the  Jews  to  France ;  they  "were  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were  to  pajr  an 
entrance  fee  of  14  florins  gold  for  each  family,  and  of 
one  florin  and  two  tournois  for  each  child  or  servant, 
and  a  yearly  tax  of  seven  florins  for  each  family, 
and  of  one  florin  for  each  child  or  servant  (“  Ordon- 
nances,”  iii.  468,  469).  The  charter  granted  to  them 
by  the  dauphin  Charles,  and  ratified  March  1,  1350, 
b}r  King  John  (“  Arch.  Nat.  ”  J  J  89,  folios  316-320), 
was  very  liberal,  the  Jews  taking  precaution  to  guard 
against  the  ills  and  injustices  from  which  they  had 
suffered  on  previous  occasions.  Even  two  guard¬ 
ians  of  these  privileges  were  appointed  for  them, 
Robert  of  Outreloue  for  Languedoc,  and  the  Count  of 
Etampes  for  the  kingdom  of  France  proper  (“  Ordon- 
nances,  ”  iii.  351,  352,  471,  472).  As  the  Jews  who  re¬ 


turned  to  France  at  that  time  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
money-lending,  the  privileges  accorded  to  them  bear 
chiefly  on  that  calling ;  they  were  permitted  to  lend 
on  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  deniers  in  the  pound  per 
week.  That  the  Jews  were  few  in  number  is  clearly 
shown  from  the  fact  that  between  1359  and  1394 
there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  Jewish  intellectual 
activity.  While  John  was  in  the  south  of  France 
(Dec.  27,  1362)  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery,  provided  that  they  had  passed 
an  examination  before  Christian  instructors  (“Arch. 
Nat.”  J  J  93,163;  comp.  “Ordonnances,”  iii.  603). 
But  with  his  well-known  duplicity  he  declared,  in 
Oct.,  1363,  that  the  privileges  had  been  abused  which 
had  been  granted,  and  were  therefore  annulled.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  compelled  them  to  wear  the  circular  badge 
again,  and  in  defiance  of  the  charter  of  1360  made 
them  subject  to  the  common  courts  in  whatever  dis¬ 
trict  they  were  living  (“Ordonnances,”  iii.  603,  641). 

Charles  Y.  (1364-80),  however,  kept 
Under  the  contract  that  he  had  made  as  re- 
Charles  V.  gent.  The  Count  of  Etampes  inter¬ 
posed  frequently  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  in  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  to  secure  their  freedom  from 
the  general  jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Paris  lived  quietly  in  the 
district  of  St.  Antoine,  near  the  dwelling  of  Hugues 
Aubriot,  the  grand  provost  of  Paris,  who  protected 
them.  Aubriot’s  enemies  subsequently  explained 
this  good  will  by  saying  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
beautiful  Jewesses.  He  was  also  reproached  with 
having  restored  to  the  Jews  children  that  had  been 
baptized  (“Chronique  des  Quatre  Premiers  Yalois,” 
p.  295).  Thefts  committed  against  the  Jews  were 
promptly  and  severely  punished,  even  when  the 
offenders  belonged  to  the  nobility  (Simeon  Luce, 
“Rev.  Hist.”  vii.  362  et  seq.).  But  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  excited  jealousy,  and  the  creditors  of  the  Jews, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  again  endeavored  to  have  them  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  kingdom.  Thus  toward  the  end  of 
1367  or  the  beginning  of  1368  King  Charles  issued 
a  decree  of  banishment,  but  revoked  it  before  it  had 
been  put  into  effect  (“Mandements  de  Charles  Y.” 
ed.  Delisle,  No.  430,  pp.  216,  217).  In  Languedoc, 
where  the  distress  was  very  great  and  the  rate  of 
interest  necessarily  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Jews  were  more  bitterly  hated.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  compel  them  to  attend  service 
in  the  churches.  On  the  complaint  of  Dejrs  (or 
Denis)  Quinon,  attorney-general  for  the  Jews,  Charles 
Y.  put  an  end  to  this  grievance  on  March  22,  1369, 
because,  unless  this  was  done,  “  the  Jews  might  suf¬ 
fer  great  bodily  harm  ”  (“  Ordonnances,”  v.  167, 168). 

In  1370,  when  the  king  increased  the  general  taxes, 
he  solemnly  confirmed  the  privileges  that  he  had 
granted  to  the  Jews,  demanding  of  them  only  1,500 
francs.  In  1372  he  restored  to  them  certain  manu¬ 
scripts  which  had  been  confiscated.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  own  interests, 
and  when  he  was  in  need  of  money,  in  1378,  he  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Jews  in  accordance  with 
which,  in  return  for  being  exempted  from  all  other 
imposts,  they  were  to  pay  him  20, 000  francs  in  gold, 
in  four  instalments,  and  200  francs  a  week  (“  Ordon- 
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nances,  ”  vi.  339).  In  1379  lie  granted  them  an  impor¬ 
tant  concession  in  connection  with  the  fairs  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  and  Brie.  On  visiting  the  fairs  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  take  mortgages  on  the  property 
of  their  creditors.  But  they  could  foreclose  these 
mortgages  onty  when  solvent  Christians  acted  as 
sureties,  and  they  complained  that,  since  they  could 
not  in  general  find  any  one  to  act  as  surety,  they  al¬ 
ways  lost  their  claims.  The  king  therefore  decreed 
that  Jews  might  in  future  he  accepted  as  sureties 
(“Ordonnances,”  vi.  489). 

With  the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380,  evil  days 
set  in  for  this  hand  of  money-lenders,  whose  sojourn 
in  France  was  dependent  on  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  and  the  enforcement  of  authority.  On  the 
accession  of  the  new  king,  Charles  VI.,  the  people 
of  Paris,  impatient  to  have  the  special  taxes  levied 
by  Charles  Y.  revoked,  marched  to  the  palace  to 
make  their  request.  This  being  granted,  they  re¬ 
tired  ;  whereupon  certain  of  the  nobles, 
TJnder  who  had  joined  the  crowd,  proposed 
Charles  VI.  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  be  de¬ 
manded.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
the  right  of  remaining  had  been  granted  to  the  Jews 
on  the  payment  of  certain  sums.  As  the  chancellor 
did  not  send  an  immediate  reply,  the  people  gathered 
in  the  streets  and  seized  the  records  and  the  money 
in  the  public  treasury.  Then  they  rushed  into  a 
district  where  the  Jews  occupied  forty  houses,  pil¬ 
laging  and  plundering  on  all  sides.  In  this  work 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  nobles  and  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  who  had  joined  the  mob  in  order  that  they 
might  seize  such  of  their  notes  as  were  held  by  the 

Jews.  Pillaging  was  followed,  "by  slaughter ;  all  tlie 

Jews  met  were  killed;  such  as  escaped  fled  to 
the  Chatelet,  where  they  asked  to  be  confined  with 
the  prisoners  and  thus  be  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  The  king  did  not  yield  to  the  people;  the 
next  day  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  commanded,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  But  very  few  obeyed 
the  royal  order  (“Chron.  des  Religieux  de  St. 
Denis”;  “Chron.  de  Charles  VI.”  i.  53-57,  in  “Doc¬ 
uments  Inedits  de  l’Hist.  de  France”).  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  riot  several  Jews  left  Paris,  while 
others  accepted  baptism  (Felibien-Lobineau,  “Hist, 
de  Paris,”  iii.). 

In  1382  there  was  another  disturbance,  known  as 
the  “  Riot  of  the  Maillotins.”  This  was  caused  also 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  a  new  tax  having 
been  levied  at  the  rate  of  a  twelfth  of  the  value  of 
all  commodities.  The  rioters,  armed  with  mallets, 
fell  upon  the  appraisers,  and  then  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  Jews,  which  they  pillaged  for  four 
days  (“Arch.  Nat.”  J  J  122,  fol.  55;  136,  fol.  114). 
The  mob  looked  upon  the  Jews  as  accomplices  of 
the  treasury ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  part 
of  the  usury  which  they  exacted  went  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  coffers.  This  riot  was  followed  b}r  others  outside 
Paris.  When  the  news  came  to  Mantes  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  town,  incited  by  the  soldiers,  who  as¬ 
sured  them  of  the  king’s  consent,  pillaged  the  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter  (“Arch.  Nat.”  J  J  122,  fol.  96;  Douet 
d’Arcq,  “Proces  Inedites  Relative  au  Regne  de 
Charles  VI.”  i.  45,  56).  This  time  again  the  king 
supported  the  Jews.  In  a  letter  of  Charles  VI.  dated 


1387  (“  Ordonnances,”  vii.  169)  the  Jews  of  Paris  and 
of  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  said  to  have 
represented  themselves  as  having  been  despoiled  of 
their  property  and  of  the  pledges  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  restore  to  their  owners  (“  Ordonnances,”  vi. 
563) ;  adding  that  they  had  become  so  poor  and  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  that  unless  their  coreligionists  of 
Languedoc  were  compelled  to  bear  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  tax,  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  con¬ 
tribution  levied  upon  them  (“  Ordonnances,”  vii.  169, 
233).  In  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  treasury, 
the  Jews,  in  addition  to  paying  the  usual  taxes,  were 
compelled  to  advance  still  greater  sums  to  the  king. 
In  return  they  received  various  dangerous  conces¬ 
sions.  They  had  the  privilege  of  exacting  interest 
at  the  rate  of  a  denier  in  the  pound  per  week,  but 
were  forbidden  to  take  compound  interest.  Yet 
some  thought  they  were  authorized  to  exact  this, 
and  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  officers  of  justice 
proceeded  against  the  guilty  ones,  but  when  they 
complained  to  the  king  the  latter  imposed  “  perpet¬ 
ual  silence  ”  on  the  prosecutor  and  granted  the  Jews 
immunity  from  all  persecution  for  the  period  of  ten 
years  (“  Ordonnances,”  vii.  170).  They  also  obtained 
the  suppression  of  the  “  letters  of  regret  ”  which  per¬ 
sons  indebted  to  them  had  caused  to  be  issued  by 
royal  authority.  In  1388  the  king  declared  that  let¬ 
ters  of  this  class  which  had  been  signed  by  him  would 
in  the  future  be  regarded  as  void,  but  he  demanded 
of  the  Jews  10,000  livres  for  affixing  his  seal  to  this 
concession  (“  Ordonnances, ”  vii.  170).  The  judiciary, 
however,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  and  dissatisfied 
with  having  them  set  aside  by  the  king  to  further  his 

own  interest,  imprisoned  in  tlie  Conciergerie  sucli 

Jews  as  had  been  guilty  of  exacting  compound  in¬ 
terest.  In  return  for  another  subsidy  the  king  de¬ 
livered  the  Jews  once  again  from  persecution  in  1394 
(“Ordonnances,”  vii.  643).  Then,  according  to  the 
chronicler  of  St.  Denis,  an  incident  occurred  that 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Jews  of  Paris  were 
accused  of  having  induced  Denis  Macliault  of  Yillo- 
Parisis,  who  had  accepted  baptism,  to  return  to  Ju¬ 
daism.  The  case  was  tried  before  the  provost  of 
Paris,  assisted  by  various  lawyers  and  theologians, 
and  seven  Jews  who  had  been  arrested  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  But  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  changed  this  sentence,  ordering  that  the  Jews 
should  be  publicly  flogged  on  three  successive  Sat¬ 
urdays,  and  should  then  be  banished,  and  that  their 
property  should  be  confiscated  (Felibien-Lobineau, 

“  Hist,  de  Paris ;  Proces  Justificative,”  iv.  546 ;  Joan¬ 
nes  Galli,  in  “Sauval,”  ii.  524). 

On  Sept.  17, 1394,  Charles  VI.  suddenly  published 
an  ordinance  in  which  he  declared,  in  substance,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  taking  note  of  the  many 
complaints  provoked  by  the  excesses 
Expulsion,  and  misdemeanors  which  the  Jews 
committed  against  Christians ;  and  that 
the  prosecutors,  having  made  several  investigations, 
had  discovered  many  violations  by  the  Jews  of  the 
agreement  they  had  made  with  him.  Therefore  he 
decreed  as  an  irrevocable  law  and  statute  that  thence¬ 
forth  no  Jew  should  dwell  in  his  domains  (“  Ordon¬ 
nances,  ”  vii.  675).  According  to  the  “  Rfiligieux  de  St. 
Denis,”  the  king  signed  this  decree  at  the  instance  of 
the  queen  (“  Chron.  de  Charles  VI.  ”  ii.  119).  The  de- 
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cree  was  not  immediately  enforced,  a  respite  being 
granted  to  the  Jews  in  order  that  they  might  sell 
their  property  and  pay  their  debts.  Those  indebted 
to  them  were  enjoined  to  redeem  their  obligations 
within  a  set  time;  otherwise  their  pledges  held  in 
pawn  were  to  be  sold  by  the  Jews.  The  provost 
was  to  escort  the  Jews  to  the  frontier  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Subsequently  the  king  released  the  Christians 
from  their  debts. 


six  Talmudists  within  the  limits  of  old  France. 
Mattitliiali  b.  Joseph  Treves,  who  was  acknowledged 
as  rabbi  b}r  Charles  V.  and  as  such  exempted  from 
wearing  the  circular  badge  (“  Responsa  of  Isaac  b. 
Slieshet,”  pp.  270-272;  “  Ordonnances,  ”  v.  498),  en¬ 
deavored  to  found  a  school  in  Paris,  but  trained  only 
eight  rabbis.  On  his  death  his  son  Johanan  was 
called  upon  to  resist  the  claims  of  a  competitor,  Isaiah 
b.  Abba  Mari  (Astruc  of  Savo}r),  who,  with  the  ap- 
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The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Languedoc  and 
Languedoil  put  an  end  to  a  condition  that  had  long 
been  precarious,  and  the  number  of  them  that  went 
into  exile  was  probably  not  large.  No  references  to 
this  exodus  have  been  preserved  in  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture,  yet  many  traces  exist  to  show  the  decline 
of  Judaism  during  the  thirty-six  years  that  elapsed 
between  their  return  and  their  expulsion.  At  the 
time  of  the  return  there  were  not  more  than  five  or 
Y.— 30 


probation  of  Meir  b.  Baruch  ha-Levi  of  Vienna, 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  ordaining  rabbis  in  France. 
Johanan  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  rabbis, 
Hasdai  Crescas,  Isaac  b.  Slieshet,  and  Moses  Halawa, 
for  aid  in  maintaining  his  rights,  for  at  that  time 
Languedoc  had  neither  scholars  nor  rabbis  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  writers  were  found  only  in  the  Com  tat 
Venaissin,  in  Provence  proper,  and  in  Roumil- 
lon.  Nevertheless,  Jewish  science  and  literature 
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continued  to  prosper  in  Provence  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ban  that  had 
been  laid  upon  scientific  studies  had  stimulated,  in¬ 
stead  of  arrested,  their  progress.  Rationalism  was 
never  more  potent,  and  philosophy  was  never  more 
eagerly  listened  to.  Levi  b.  Gerslion  (RaLBaG)  was  a 
Peripatetic  who  had  attended  the  school  of  Averroes, 
and,  as  Muuk  has  pointed  out(“Me- 
Levi  langes,”  p.  497),  was  the  most  daring 
b.  Gershon.  of  Jewish  philosophers — he  even  ad- 
mi  tted  the  eternity  of  the  world .  Few 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  such  encyclopedic 
learning;  he  wrote  commentaries  to  most  of  the 
works  of  Averroes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Bible;  he  wrote  on  theology,  into  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  astronomy;  he  invented  an  instrument  for 
observation — the  “  staff  of  Levi.”  At  the  request  of 
Philip  of  Vitry  he  composed  a  treatise  on  har¬ 
mony  ;  he  was  the  author  of  works  on  arithmetic, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  he  was  known 
for  his  medical  skill ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gained 
the  respect  of  rabbinical  authorities  by  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Talmud.  His  Biblical  exegesis  is  re¬ 
markable,  being  largely  philosophical  and  ethical. 
The  stories  of  the  Bible  he  regards  as  lessons  which 
he  loves  to  cite  and  develop.  Ecclesiastes  is  a 
statement  of  various  propositions  from  among  which 
the  reader  has  the  right  to  make  his  choice. 

Moses  Narboni  of  Perpignan  was  hardly  less 
daring  in  his  conclusions;  lie  also  explained  philo¬ 
sophically  the  ethical  treatises  of  the  Bible,  com¬ 
mented  on  Averroes,  wrote  on  philosophy,  theology, 
medicine,  and  the  exact  sciences ;  but  he  veiled  his 
thoughts  more  skilfully,  and  selected  the  commen¬ 
tary  as  his  vehicle  for  expressing  them.  Kalonymus 
b.  Kalonymus,  who  lived  somewhat  earlier  than 
these  two  scholars,  was  also  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Jewish  civilization  in  southern  France. 

His  relations  with  King  Robert  of 
Narboni,  Naples  are  well  known.  He  contin- 
Kalony-  ued  the  work  of  translation,  and  turned 
mus,  and  into  Hebrew  many  scientific  works 
Others,  written  in  Arabic,  including  works  on 
medicine,  geometry,  mathematics,  cos¬ 
mography,  astronomy,  and  various  commentaries  to 
Averroes.  He  wrote  also  many  original  works  on 
philosophy  and  arithmetic.  But  among  Jews  he  is 
most  famous  for  his  satirical  treatise  on  morals,  in 
which  he  derided  the  vices  not  only  of  the  world  in 
general,  but  also  of  the  mystics,  astrologers,  gram¬ 
marians,  poets,  and  Talmudists;  and  for  his  parody 
on  the  treatise  Megillah,  in  which  he  reviewed  all  the 
eccentricities  of  mankind.  Averroes  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  his  commentaries  were  often  translated, 
as  by  Moses  of  Beaucaire,  Kalonymus  b.  David  b. 
Todros  of  Arles,  Samuel  b.  Judah,  or  Miles  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  (who  was  imprisoned  at  Beaucaire  in  1322  in 
connection  with  the  affair  of  the  lepers),  and  the  pro¬ 
lific  translator  Todros  Todrosi.  A  number  of  others 
translated  Ghazzali  and  Arnault  of  Villeneuve. 
Joseph  b.  Abba  Mari,  Don  Bonafoux  of  Argentiere 
(1279-1340),  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
the  time,  a  thinker  of  moderate  views,  opposed  to 
the  exaggerations  of  the  school  of  allegory,  but  a 
firm  supporter  of  science.  His  commentaries  to  the 
Bible,  his  treatises  on  grammar  and  lexicography,  his 


philosophic  notes  to  the  Scriptures,  his  interpretation 
of  the  “Moreh  ”  arc  clear  and  often  apt,  without  pre¬ 
tending  at  originality. 

To  the  same  school  belong  David  of  Roquemar- 
tine,  Abba  Mari  b.  Eligdor,  Sen  Astruc  of  Noves, 
David  of  Estelia — all  disciples  of  Maimonides.  Re¬ 
membering  the  controversies  of  1303-06,  they  did  not 
touch  upon  the  burning  questions  of  Biblical  history 
or  legislation,  but  dealt  rather  with  the  Wisdom 
series — Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes — which  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  philosophic  speculations. 

Nor  was  there  a  lack  of  scientists ;  such  were  the 
physicians  Abraham  Caslari;  Isaac  Lattes,  who  was 
also  a  theologian  and  Talmudist;  Immanuel  b.  Jacob 
of  Tarascon,  called  “Bonfils,”  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  author  of  the  treatise  “  Shesli  Kena- 
fayim”  on  conjunctions  and  eclipses,  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  a  stoiy  of  Alexander ;  Isaac  b.  Todros,  the 
hygienist;  and  Jacob  Bonet,  son  of  David  Bon  form, 
the  astronomer. 

There  were,  however,  fewer  Talmudists.  The 
most  famous,  such  as  Aaron  b.  Jacob  lia-Kohen  of 
Narbonne,  the  author  of  the  ritual  collection  ,4  Orliot 
Ilayyim,”  and  Jeruham,  the  author  of  a  similar 
work,  “Toledot  Adam  we-Hawah,”  left  France  in 
1306.  Among  those  who  remained — not  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  king,  but  in  the  neighboring  provinces— 
were  Simson  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon,  the  author  of  the 
“Sefer  Keritut,”  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud, 
and  Isaac  b.  Mordecai  Kimlii,  or  Petit  of  Nyons. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  authors  either  wrote 
before  the  expulsion  of  1322  or  did  not  live  in  France 
proper.  The  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Pyrenean  provinces  that  had  not  yet  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  France  were  the  refuge  of  Jewish  science 
and  of  its  last  French  representatives.  And  soon  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  which  formed  part  of  the  Pontif¬ 
ical  States,  was  to  be  their  last  shelter;  for  the  Jews 
were  expelled  in  succession  from  every  new  prov¬ 
ince  acquired  by  the  French  crown.  See  the  articles 
Brittany;  Champagne;  Daupiiine;  Provence; 
Savoy. 
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J.  I.  L. 

The  edict  of  banishment  of  Charles  VI.  was  en¬ 
forced  with  the  utmost  severity.  Nobles  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  injured  by  the  expulsion  were  never¬ 
theless  compelled  to  obey  the  order.  The  Duke  of 
Foix,  who  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  of  Pamiers,  endeavored,  though  urn 
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successfully,  to  maintain  them  in  the  duchy.  An 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Daupliine,  because 
in  ceding  this  province  to  Charles  VI. 

The  Rest  Count  Louis  If.  of  Poitiers  expressly 
of  Trance,  stipulated  that  the  Jews  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  there  and  to  re¬ 
tain  their  accustomed  privileges.  The  Jews  of 
Daupliine  remained  undisturbed  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  edict  of  expulsion  was 
extended  to  that  province  also.  However,  most  of 
them  had  emigrated  before  Louis  XI.  (1461-83)  had 
been  long  on  the  throne;  for,  charging  them  with 
excessive  usury  and  with  dealings  with  his  enemies 
while  he  was  in  Flanders,  he  had  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  too  heavy  for  them  to  pay. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  annexation  of  Provence 
(1481)  an  edict  of  banishment  was  issued  against  the 
Jews  of  that  province.  This  edict,  which  probably 
had  not  been  carried  out  with  extreme  severity,  was 
renewed  by  Louis  XII.  in  1501.  After  this  date, 
with  the  exception  of  Marseilles,  where  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  themselves  until  1758,  there 
were  no  Jews  in  Provence.  Portuguese  and  Span¬ 
ish  Maranos  indeed  settled  in  the  sixteenth  century 
at  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  in  some  other  localities ; 
but  they  were  tolerated  only  as  “new -Christians”; 
they  began  to  profess  Judaism  openly  only  after 
1730. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Jews 
began  again  to  penetrate  into  France.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  a  new  edict  (April  23,  1615),  in  which  Louis 
XIII.  forbade  Christians,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation,  to  shelter  Jews  or  to  converse  with 
them.  The  Regency  was  no  less  severe.  In  1683 
Louis  XIY.  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  colony  of  Martinique.  In  annexing  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Louis  was  at  first  inclined  toward  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  living  in  those  provinces, 
but  thought  better  of  it  in  view  of  the  benefit  he 
could  derive  from  them ;  and  on  Sept.  25,  1675,  he 
granted  them  letters  patent,  taking  them  under  his 
special  protection.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  subjected  to  every  kind  of  extor¬ 
tion,  and  their  position  remained  the  same  as  it  had 
been  under  the  Austrian  government. 

While  the  Alsatian  JeAvs  were  thus  laboring  un¬ 
der  barbarous  legislation,  the  condition  of  those  of 
Comtat  Venaissin  (see  Avignon;  Carpentras;  Ca- 
ArAiLLON),  which  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  became 
unbearable.  All  the  additional  measures  devised 
against  them  by  the  councils  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  were  applied  to  the  letter 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
afterward. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  authorities  toward  the  JeAvs  Avas 
modified.  A  spirit  of  tolerance  began  to  prevail, 
Avhicli  corrected  the  iniquities  of  the  legislation. 
The  authorities  often  overlooked  infractions  of  t-lic 
edict  of  banishment;  a  colony  of  Portuguese  and 
German  Jcavs  Avas  tolerated  at  Paris.  The  voices  of 
enlightened  Christians,  like  Dohm,  avIio  demanded 
justice  for  the  proscribed  people,  began  to  be  heard. 
An  Alsatian  Jcav  named  Cerf  Berr,  avIio  had  rendered 
great  service  to  the  French  government  as  pur¬ 
veyor  to  the  army,  Avas  the  interpreter  of  the  JeAvs 


before  Louis  XYI.  The  humane  minister  Males- 
lierbes  summoned  a  commission  of  JeAvish  nota¬ 
bles  to  make  suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  their  coreligionists. 
Beginning's  This  commission  included  Cerf  Berr 
of  Eman-  and  eminent  representatives  of  the 
cipation.  Portuguese  JeAvs  from  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  like  Furtado,  Gradis,  Isaac 
Rodrigues,  Lopez  Dubec,  etc.  The  direct  result  of 
the  efforts  of  these  men  Avas  the  abolition,  in  1784, 
of  the  degrading  poll-tax  and  the  permission  to  set¬ 
tle  in  all  parts  of  France.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Jewish  question  Avas  raised  by  tAvo  men  of  genius, 
Avdio  subsequently  became  prominent  in  the  French 
Revolution — Count  Mirabeau  and  the  abbe  Gregoire, 
the  former  of  whom,  while  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
in  Prussia,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  his  school,  who  were  then  working  toward 
the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  In  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  “  Sur  Moses  Mendelssohn  et  la  Reforme  Poli¬ 
tique  ”  (London,  1787),  Mirabeau  refuted  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  German  anti-Semites  like  Michaelis,  and 
claimed  for  the  JeAvs  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
This  pamphlet  naturally  provoked  many  writings 
for  and  against  the  Jcavs,  and  the  French  public 
became  interested  in  the  question.  On  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Roederer  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Arts  of  Metz  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  in  an- 
SAver  to  the  question :  “  What  are  the  best  means  to 
make  the  Jews  happier  and  more  useful  in  France?  ” 
Nine  essays,  of  Avhich  only  tAvo  were  unfavorable  to 
the  Jews,  Avere  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  assembly.  The  prize  Avas  aAvarded  jointly 
to  three  essays,  written  respectively  b}r  SalkindHur- 
Avitz,  a  Polish  Jcav,  interpreter  at  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris ;  Thierry,  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Nancy ; 
and  the  abbe  Gregoire.  Of  these  three  the  most 
important  for  the  JeAvs  Avas  the  essay  of  the  abbe 
Gregoire,  because  of  the  character  of  the  author. 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  fall 
of  the  Bastile  Avas  the  signal  for  disorders  every- 
Avhere  in  Alsace.  In  certain  districts  the  peasants 
attacked  the  dwellings  of  the  JeAvs,  who  took  refuge 
in  Basel.  A  gloomy  picture  of  the  outrages  upon 
them  Avas  sketched  before  the  National  Assembly 
(Aug.  3)  by  the  abbe  Gregoire,  who  demanded  their 
complete  emancipation.  The  National  Assembly 
shared  the  indignation  of  the  prelate,  but  left  unde¬ 
cided  the  questiou  of  emancipation;  it  Avas  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  anti-Semitic  deputies  of  Alsace,  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  certain  Rewbell,  who  declared  that  the 
decree  which  granted  the  Jews  citizens’  rights  Avould 
be  the  signal  for  their  destruction  in  Alsace.  On 
Dec.  22,  1799,  the  Jewish  question  came  again  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly  in  debating  the  question  of  ad¬ 
mitting  to  public  service  all  citizens  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  creed.  Mirabeau,  Count  Clermont  Tan- 
nerre,  and  the  abbe  Gregoire  exerted 
Debates  all  the  power  of  their  eloquence  to 
in  the  bring  about  the  desired  emancipation ; 
National  but.  the  repeated  disturbances  in  Al- 
Assembly.  sace  and  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
deputies  of  that  province  and  of  the 
clericals,  like  La  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  the  abbe 
Maury,  and  others,  caused  the  decision  to  be  again 
postponed.  Only  the  Portuguese  and  the  Avi- 
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gnonese  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  civil 
rights  as  naturalized  Frenchmen,  were  declared  full 
citizens  by  a  majority  of  150  (Jan.  28,  1790).  This 
partial  victory  infused  new  hope  into  the  Jews  of  the 
German  districts,  who  made  still  greater  efforts  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  They  won  over  the  elo¬ 
quent  advocate  Godard,  whose  influence  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  circles  was  considerable.  Through  his 
exertions  the  National  Guards  and  the  diverse  sec¬ 
tions  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  abbe  Malofc  was  sent  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Commune  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
National  Assembly.  Unfortunately  the  grave  af¬ 
fairs  which  absorbed  the  Assembly,  the  prolonged 
agitations  in  Alsace,  and  the  passions  of  the  clerical 
party  kept  in  check  the  active  propaganda  of  the 
Jews  and  their  friends.  A  few  days  before  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  National  Assembly  (Sept.  27,  1791) 
a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Chib,  formerly  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  councilor,  named  Duport,  unexpectedly 
ascended  the  tribune  and  said :  “  I  believe  that  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  does  not  permit  any  distinction  in 
the  political  rights  of  citizens  on  account  of  their 
creed.  The  question  of  the  political  existence  of 
the  Jews  has  been  postponed.  Still  the  Moslems 
and  the  men  of  all  sects  are  admitted  to  enjoy  polit¬ 
ical  rights  in  France.  I  demand  that  the  motion  for 
postponement  be  withdrawn,  and  a  decree  passed 
that  the  Jews  in  France  enjoy  the  privileges  of  full 
citizens.  ”  This  proposition  was  accepted  amid  loud 
applause.  Rewbell  endeavored,  indeed,  to  oppose 
the  motion,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Regnault  de 
Saint-Jean,  president  of  the  Assembly,  who  sug¬ 
gested  “  that  every  one  who  spoke  against  this  mo¬ 
tion  should  be  called  to  order,  because  he  would  be 
opposing  the  constitution  itself.” 

Judaism  in  France  thus  became,  as  the  Alsatian 
deputy  Schwendt  wrote  to  his  constituents,  “noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  name  of  a  distinct 
During*  the  religion.”  However,  the  reactionaries 
Reign  did  not  cease  their  agitations,  and  the 
of  Terror.  Jews  were  subjected  to  much  suffer¬ 
ing  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  At 
Bordeaux  Jewish  bankers,  compromised  in  the  cause 
of  the  Girondins,  had  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
save  their  lives;  in  Alsace  there  was  scarcely  a  Jew 
of  any  means  who  was  not  mulcted  in  heavy  fines. 
Forty-nine  Jews  were  imprisoned  at  Paris  as  sus¬ 
pects;  nine  of  them  were  executed.  The  decree  of 
the  convention  by  which  the  Catholic  faith  was  an¬ 
nulled  and  replaced  by  the  worship  of  Reason  was 
applied  by  the  provincial  clubs,  especially  by  those  of 
the  German  districts,  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Syna¬ 
gogues  were  pillaged,  the  celebration  of  Sabbath  and 
festivals  interdicted,  and  rabbis  imprisoned.  Mean¬ 
while  the  French  Jews  gave  proofs  of  their  patriot¬ 
ism  and  of  their  gratitude  to  the  land  which  had 
emancipated  them.  Many  of  them  fell  on  the  field 
of  honor  in  combating  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  the  forces  of  Europe  in  coalition.  To 
contribute  to  the  war  fund  candelabra  of  synagogues 
were  sold,  and  man}r  Jews  deprived  themselves  of 
their  jewels  to  make  similar  contributions. 

An  attempt  to  destroy  the  good  work  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  with  regard  to  the  Jews  was  made  under  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  was  himself  not  very  favorably  inclined 


toward  them.  The  reactionaries  Bonald,  Fontanes, 
Mole,  and  others  led  a  campaign  against  them,  and  a 
pretext  for  curtailing  their  rights  was  easity  found. 
Charges  of  excessive  usury  were  brought  before* 
Napoleon  while,  on  his  return  from  Austerlitz  (180(3). 
he  was  at  Strasburg,  where  the  deep-rooted  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  Jews  were  still  active.  He  then 
charged  the  state  council  with  the  revision  of  the 
existing  legislation  concerning  the  Jews.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  this  body  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  inclined  to  enact  restrictive  laws  against  all 
the  Jews  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  some  usurers. 
Influential  persons,  among  whom  was  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  Cliampagny,  endeavored  to  bring 
Napoleon  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Jews.  They 
called  to  his  attention  how  quickly  they  had  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  handicrafts.  Persons  were 
Attitude  of  mentioned  who  had  been  decorated 
Napoleon,  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  courage  in  war.  But  Napoleon,  on 
May  80, 1806,  issued  a  decree  by  which  he  suspended 
for  a  year  the  execution  of  the  judgments  rendered 
in  favor  of  Jewish  money-lenders  in  Alsace  and  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  By  the  same  decree  he 
summoned  an  assembly  of  Jewish  notables,  ostensi¬ 
bly  to  devise  means  whereby  useful  occupations 
might  be  made  more  general  among  the  Jews,  but 
in  reality  to  question  the  representatives  of  the  Jews 
concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Among  the  111  notables  chosen,  somewhat  arbitra¬ 
rily,  by  the  prefects,  were  w.ell-known  men  like  Berr 
Isaac  Berr,  his  son  Michel  Berr,  Abraham  Furtado, 
Sinzlieim,  Abraham  Vita  di  Cologna,  and  many 
others,  who  were  fully  aware  that  they  were  called 
to  defend  Judaism  before  the  world.  From  the  first 
sitting  (Saturday,  July  26,  1806),  presided  over  by 
Abraham  Furtado,  they  disarmed  the  ill  will  of  Na¬ 
poleon  by  their  tact  and  manifestation  of  patriotism. 
Although  advocating  various  religious  opinions, 
harmony  did  not  cease  to  reign  between  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the}'  were  unanimous  in  their  answers  to 
the  twelve  questions  put' before  them  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  government,  the  reactionary  Mole 
(see  Sanhedrin,  French).  The  chief  point  of  the 
question  was  whether  the  Jewish  civil  and  matri¬ 
monial  Jaws,  the  prescriptions  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Jews  and  non- Jews,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  usury  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  times.  On  Sept.  18, 1S06,  the  com¬ 
missioner  Mole  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
emperor  was  satisfied  with  the  answers  and  that 
he  intended,  in  order  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to 
the  principles  expressed  therein,  to  call  together  a 
Sanhedrin.  Like  the  Sanhedrin  of  old, 
The  San-  this  Sanhedrin  was  to  be  composed  of 
hedriru  seventy-one  members,  two-tliirds  rab¬ 
bis  and  one-third  kmnen,  having  at 
their  head  one  president  and  two  vice-presidents. 

On  Feb.  9, 1807,  four  days  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the 
presidency  of  David  Sinzlieim,  held  its  first  meeting 
in  a  liall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  especially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  answers  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  were  the  main  subject  of  its  discussions. 
After  several  sittings  they  were  all  approved  and 
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drawn  up  in  French  and  in  Hebrew.  Thenceforth 
the  principles  laid  down  by  tiie  Assembty  of  Nota¬ 
bles  were  to  have  legal  force  for  all  the  Jews  of  the 
French  empire.  Blit  who  was  to  see  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  decisions?  Hitherto  the  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  town  formed  a  separate  commu¬ 
nity  which  had  its  own  administration,  without  any 
connection  with  the  government.  Napoleon  there¬ 
fore,  in  consonance  with  his  general  centralizing 
tendencies,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
Jewish  community  on  a  legal  basis,  and  of  placing 
corporate  bodies  and  hierarchical  functionaries  at 
its  head.  By  a  decree  issued  from  Madrid  on 
March  17,  1808,  he  instituted  the  sys- 
The  Con-  tern  of  consistories  which  is  still  in 
sistories.  force  in  France.  The  spirit  by  which 
the  emperor  was  guided  in  this  is  seen 
in  the  formula  of  oaths  which  the  members  of  the 
tirst  consistories  had  to  take:  “I  vow  and  promise 
before  God,  on  the  Holy  Bible,  to  show  obedience  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  empire  and  loyalty  to  the 
emperor.  I  promise  also  to  make  known  anything 
that  I  may  hear  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  or  of  the  state.”  By  another  decree  the  Jews 
were  invited  to  adopt  family  names.  They  were 
not  allowed,  however,  to  take  names  of  towns  or 
Biblical  names.  These  decrees,  gratifying  as  they 
were  to  the  Jews,  were  unfortunately  followed  by 
another,  of  the  same  date,  which  restricted  for  ten 
years  their  commercial  freedom.  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  last  decree  no  foreign  Jew  was  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  German  departments,  nor  one  from 
those  departments  in  any  other  district.  No  French 
Jew  was  to  engage  in  any  trade  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  prefect,  which  permission  was  to  be 
granted  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  civil  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  consistory  as  to  the  good  character  of 
the  applicant.  Contracts  of  Jews  who  could  not 
show  a  patent  were  to  be  null  and  void.  No  Jew 
drafted  into  the  army  was  to  be  allowed  to  procure  a 
substitute.  Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  made 
by  the  Jews  and  to  the  favorable  reports  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  however,  exemption  from  these  restrictions 
was  shortly  afterward  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Paris, 
of  Leghorn,  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyr¬ 
enees,  anti  of  fifteen  other  districts  in  France  and 
Italy,  At  the  end  of  the  ten  3rears  the  restrictions 
were  not  renewed,  despite  the  efforts  of  certain  en¬ 
emies  of  the  Jews. 

The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  bring  any 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Jews.  Such 
of  their  enemies  as  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
Bourbons  would  hasten  to  undo  the  good  work  of 
the  Revolution  with  regard  to  the 
After  Jews  were  soon  disappointed.  Since 
the  Resto-  the  emancipation  the  French  Jews 
ration.  had  made  such  progress  that  the  most 
clerical  monarch  could  not  find  any 
pretexfc  for  curtailing  their  rights  as  citizens.  They  j 
were  no  longer  poor,  downtrodden  pedlcrs  or  money-  j 
lenders,  with  whom  every  petty  official  could  do 
as  he  liked.  Many  of  them  already  occupied  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  the  magistracy,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  And  a  new  victory  was  won  by 
French  Judaism  in  1831.  Of  the  faiths  recognized 
by  i  lie  state,  only  the  Jewish  had  to  support  its 


ministers,  while  those  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  were  supported  by  the  government.  This 
legal  inferiority  was  removed  in  that  year,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  campaign  led  in 
Parliament  by  the  deputies  Rambuteau  and  Viennet, 
Encouraged  by  these  prominent  men,  the  minister 
of  education,  on  Arov.  13,  1830,  offered  a  motion  to 
place  Judaism  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  Protestantism  as  regards 
State  support  for  the  synagogues  and  for  the 

Recogni-  rabbis  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
tion.  motion  was  accompanied  by  flatter¬ 
ing  compliments  to  the  French  Jews, 
“  who,”  said  the  minister,  since  the  removal  of  their 
disabilities  by  the  Revolution,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  privileges  granted  them.  ”  After 
a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.  In  January,  1831,  it  passed  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers  by  89  votes  to  57,  and  on  Feb.  8  it  was 
ratified  by  King  Louis  Philip,  who  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  placing  Juda¬ 
ism  ou  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  faiths.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward  the  rabbinical  college,  which  had  been 
founded  at  Metz  in  1829,  was  recognized  as  a  state 
institution,  and  was  granted  a  subsidy.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  likewise  liquidated  the  debts  contracted  by 
various  Jewish  communities  before  the  Revolution. 

Strangely  enough,  while  the  Jews  had  been  thus 
placed  in  every  point  the  equals  of  their  Christian 
fellow  citizens,  the  oath  “  More  J udaico  ”  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  administered  to  them,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  protestations  of  the  rabbis  and  the  consis¬ 
tory.  It  was  only  in  1846,  owing  to  a  brilliant 
speech  of  the  Jewish  advocate  Adolphe  Cremieux, 
pronounced  before  the  Court  of  Nimes  in  defense  of 
a  rabbi  who  had  refused  to  take  this  oath,  and  to  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  subject  by  a  prominent  Chris¬ 
tian  advocate  of  Strasburg,  named  Martin,  that  the 
supreme  court  (Cour  de  Cassation)  removed  this 
last  remnant  of  the  legislation  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  this  act  of  justice  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
France  merges  into  the  general  history  of  the  French 
people.  The  rapidity  with  which  many  of  them 
won  affluence  and  distinction  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  without  parallel.  In  spite  of  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  which  prevail  in  certain  classes  of  French 
society,  many  of  them  occupy  high 
As-  positions  in  literature,  art,  science, 
similation.  jurisprudence,  the  army — indeed,  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Among  them  there 
were  men  whose  fame  extended  beyond  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  own  country,  as,  for  instance,  Adolphe 
Cremieux.  Foukl,  Goudchaux,  and  Raynal,  in  poli¬ 
tics:  Fromenthalllalevy,  Samuel  David,  Jonas  Wald- 
teufel,  Leoncc  Cohen,  ami  Ernest  Cahen,  in  music; 
Solomon  Munk,  Joseph  and  Hartwig  Derenbourg, 
Michel  Breal,  Jules  Opperfc,  II.  Weill,  Solomon  and 
Theodore  Reinacli,  Arsene  and  James  Darmesteter, 
and  Joseph  Hale vy,  in  classical  philology  and  Orien¬ 
tal  languages  and  literatures ;  M.  Loewy,  Albert  Levy, 
and  Gabriel  Lippmann,  in  astronomy  and  science; 
Bedarrides,  A.  Bloch,  and  Lyon-Caen,  in  jurispru¬ 
dence  :  Georges  Hay em  and  Germain  See,  in  medicine ; 
Adolphe  Franck  and  II.  L.  Bergson,  in  philosophy; 
Emile  Soldi,  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  and  Z.  Astruc, 
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in  sculpture;  Emile  Levy,  Jules  Worms,  E.  Brandon, 
Edouard  Lievre,  Alphonse  Ilirsch,  and  Fribourg,  in 
painting ;  Joseph  Ilirsch,  Maurice  Levy,  and  L.  Bach¬ 
man,  in  engineering;  Albert  Wolff,  Blowitz,  Joseph 
Reinach,  Arthur  Meyer.  Catulle  Mendes,  Henri  Avc- 
nel.  and  Henri  Michel,  in  literature  and  journalism ; 
Ad.  d'Ennery,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  Ernest  Blum, 
Hector  Cremicux,  Albin  Valabregue,  and  Eugene 
Manuel,  in  drama;  Rachel,  Amelie  Ilirsch,  Rosine 
Bloch,  AYorms,  and  Berr  as  actors  and  actresses. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
reactionaries,  having  failed  in  every  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  republic,  had  recourse  to  anti-Semitism, 
by  means  of  which  they  maintained  a  persistent 
agitation  for  over  ten  years.  The  Jews  were  charged 
with  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  with  all  the  crimes 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  a  Drumont  or  a  Viau 
could  invent;  and  as  the  accused  often  disdained  to 
answer  such  slanderous  attacks,  the  charges  were 
believed  by  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  true.  A 
campaign  was  started  against  Jewish  arnry  officers, 
which  culminated  in  the  celebrated  Dkeyfus  Case. 
This  unhappy  affair,  which  brought  France  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Republicans 
to  the  plans  of  the  reactionists;  and  the  heyday  of 
anti-Semitism  in  France  is  now  fast  disappearing. 

In  compliance  with  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808, 
the  Jewish  population  of  France  was  divided  into 
seven  consistories,  which  contained  a  total  of  46,100 
inhabitants.  Of  this  number  16,155  belonged  to  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  10,000  to  that  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  20,005  to  the  rest  of  France.  The 
seats  of  the  consistories  were:  Paris,  Strasburg, 
Wintzenlieim  (later  Colmar),  Metz,  Nancy,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  Marseilles.  With  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish  population  new  consistories  were  established 
at  Lyons  (1857)  and  at  Bayonne  (1859).  In  1845 
three  consistories  were  established  in  Algeria. 
Through  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  French 
Judaism  lost  the  three  most  populous  consistories  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  but,  owing  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  who  retained  French  nationality  and 
emigrated  from  those  provinces  to  France,  they 
were  replaced  by  three  new  ones  established  at 
Yesoul,  Lille,  and  Bosancon.  At  present  (1903)  the 
twelve  consistories  comprise  89  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tions,  divided  among  33  rabbis,  with  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  100,000  persons,  of  whom  about  60,000 
live  in  Paris. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  consistories  the 
method  of  recruiting  their  members  has  undergone 
many  changes.  At  first  they  were  chosen  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  various  depart- 
Mode  ments;  in  1844  the  right  of  election 
of  Consis-  was  extended  to  the  various  municipal 
torial  and  state  functionaries ;  finalty,  a  law 
Election,  was  passed  in  1846  lyy  virtue  of  which 
every  Jew  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty -five  was  placed  on  the  list  of  electors. 
In  every  congregation  there  exists  an  administrative 
committee  or  synagogue  administration,  consisting 
of  five  or  six  members  elected  either  by  the  con¬ 
sistory,  as  is  the  case  in  the  district  of  Paris,  or  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  congregation. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  1S08,  rab¬ 
bis  may  be  appointed  only  to  congregations  num¬ 


bering  at  least  200  members.  Where  several  con¬ 
gregations  in  separate  towns  do  not  possess  the 
number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  required  by  law, 
they  may  join  together  for  the  purpose,  and  the  seat 
of  the  rabbi  is  fixed  in  the  most  important  commu¬ 
nities.  Since  1872  the  election  of  rabbis  is  con¬ 
fided  to  the  departmental  consistories,  which  are 
assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  delegates  from  the 
various  congregations.  When  the  choice  is  made 
the  name  of  the  candidate  is  sent  to  the  Central 
Consistory  of  Paris.  The  latter  body,  after  confirm¬ 
ing  the  selection,  submits  it  to  the  government  for 
final  ratification.  At  the  head  of  each  departmental 
consistory  stands  the  departmental  chief  rabbi.  The 
supreme  chief  of  the  rabbinical  hierarchy  of  France 
is  the  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  Paris  (Le 
Grand  Rabbin  du  Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites 
de  France),  who  is  elected  by  a  college  composed  of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  Central  Consistory  and 
two  delegates  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  from 
each  of  the  twelve  departmental  consistories.  This 
office  has  been  held  in  succession  by  the  following: 
Segre  D.  Sinzlieim,  Abraham  Vita  di  Cologna,  Em¬ 
manuel  Deutz,  Marchand  Ennery,  Ulmann,  Isidor, 
and  the  present  (1903)  Rabbi  Zadoc  Kahn. 

The  Reform  movement,  which  between  1S30  and 
1840  divided  German  Judaism  into  two  hostile 
camps,  found  but  a  feeble  echo  in  France.  The  at¬ 
tempts  at  Reform  made  by  O.  Ter- 
Reform  quern,  who  in  a  series  of  pamphlets, 
in  France,  called  “  Le  tires  Zarfatiques,  ”  attacked 
all  religious  institutions  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  failed  to  produce  any  effect.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  indifference  of  the  French  public  to 
logical  discussion  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  which  is  innate  in  the  most  devout  in  France. 
However,  Jewish  ritual  ceremonies  and  prayers  have 
been  given  a  more  modern  form.  As  early  as  1831 
the  Central  Consistory  had  prohibited  the  preaching 
of  sermons  in  any  other  language  than  French.  In 
1856  Ulmann  summoned  to  Paris  all  the  rabbis  of 
the  consistories  to  discuss  the  reorganization  of  the 
ritual  for  French  Judaism.  Among  the  innovations 
introduced  by  this  assembly  the  most  noteworthy 
are:  the  permission  to  employ  the  organ  in  the 
sjrnagogue;  the  bringing  of  new-born  children  to 
the  synagogue  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  rabbi : 
the  religious  initiation ;  the  covering  of  coffins  with 
flowers,  the  placing  of  hangings  at  the  entry  of  the 
mortuary,  and  the  employment  of  more  luxurious 
hearses;  the  adoption  of  an  official  dress  for  rabbis 
resembling  that  of  the  Catholic  priest,  with  the 
slight  difference  that  the  band  is  of  white.  Besides 
these  innovations  the  assembly  revised  the  prayer- 
book  and  suppressed  some  of  the  prayers. 
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17S0 ;  Breslau,  Les  Juifs  cn  France ,  in  Arch.  Isr.  xlv.  117. 

E.  C.  I.  BlL 
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FRANCES,  IMMANUEL  BEN  DAVID : 

Italian  poet  and  rabbinical  scholar;  born  in  Mantua 
July  22,  1618  (?);  died  at  Leghorn  after  1708. 
He  received  his  instruction  from  his  elder  brother 
Jacob  and  from  Joseph  Firmo  of  Ancona.  In  1674 
he  was  chosen  by  some  Italian  communities  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  a  case  against  the  heirs  of  lb  Zacliariali 
Porto.  Aresponsum  by  him  in  this  matter  is  found 
in  “She’clot  u-Teslmbot  Mayim  Rabbim,”  iv.,  No. 
41.  Another  responsum  is  cited  in  Lampronti’s 
“Paliad  Yizhak,”  s.v.  nJVD  ED TO  fTMD.  Both  he 
and  his  brother  Jacob  were  determined  opponents 
of  the  followers  of  Shabbctliai  Zebi,  against  whom 
they  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  “Zebi  Mud- 
dull”  (ed.  Mortara,  in  “Kobez  ‘al  Yad”  of  the  Me- 
kize  Nirdamim,  Berlin,  1885).  Immanuel  also  op¬ 
posed  the  cabalists,  creating  so  strong  a  feeling 
among  the  rabbis  of  Mantua  that  they  destroyed  liis 
brother’s  published  poems  and  forced  him  (Imman¬ 
uel)  to  leave  the  city.  He  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  even  to  Algiers,  settling  finally  in  Leghorn. 
He  wrote  to  his  friend  Abraham  Kokab  to  protest 
against  his  busying  himself  with  classical  literature, 
"in  addition  to  many  occasional  poems  Frances 
wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Jacob, 
“  Wikkuah  Itiel  we-Ukal,”  a  dialogue  on  woman, 
and  “Wikkuah  Libni  we-Sliim‘i,”  on  his  brother’s 
poem  against  the  cabalists.  Two  of  Immanuel  s 
poems  were  published  by  Nepi-Gliirondi  in  *  Toledot 
Gedole  Yisrael  ”  (pp.  291-293),  others  by  Abraham 
Baruch  Piperno  in  “  Kol  ‘Ugab,  ”  Leghorn,  1846.  Im¬ 
manuel’s  best-known  work  is  “Metek  Sefatayim” 
(written  in  Algiers),  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  prosody, 
in  which  lie  makes  use  of  a  number  of  his  own 
verses.  It  has  been  edited  by  H.  Brody  (“Hebr. 
Prosodic  von  Immanuel  Frances,”  Cracow,  1892),  and 
translated  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  Martin  Hart¬ 
mann  (“Die  Hebraische  Verskunst,”  Berlin,  lb94)^. 
An  approbation  of  Frances  is  found  in  Jacob  Haggis 
“  Halakot  Ketannot,”  Venice,  1704.  His  epitaph, 
composed  by  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  Ugolino, 
“Thesaurus,”  xxxiii.,  cols.  1463-1464;  in  Wolf, 
“Bibliotheca  Hebrcea,”  iii.  1794b;  and  in  David 
Kahana’s  biography,  p.  13. 


Bibliography :  Steinsclineider,  Verzcichniss  der  Hebra¬ 
ist- hen  Hamlschriften ,  etc.,  i.  34,  Berlin,  1878;  Neubauer, 
Cat,  Until.  Hebr.  MSS.  col.  081;  David  Raliana,  bejer  Or 
ica-Hoshck ,  in  (trailer's  Magazin  f  iir  Hebrdischc  Ldcra- 
iur  and  T \issensthcLjt,  vol.  i.,  Jaroslav,  1887. 


FRANCES,  JACOB  BEN  DAVID :  Italian 
scholar  and  poet;  born  at  Mantua  in  1615;  died  at 
Florence  in  1667.  After  having  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  Talmud  by  his  father,  he  continued 
liis  studies  with  Shemaiah  de  Medina  at 

Venice.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  is  founded  mainly 
on  his  satires,  which  vehemently  attacked  Shabbe- 
thai  Zebi  and  his  following  and  warned  against  his 
agents.  Together  with  his  brother  and  pupil,  the 
poet  Immanuel  Frances,  he  vainly  called  upon  the 
rabbis,  especially  those  of  Smyrna,  to  take  measures 
against  the  impostor.  The  followers  of  Shabbethai 
in  turn  scattered  pamphlets  broadcast  denouncing 
him  as  a  heretic.  His  house  was  attacked,  and  at¬ 
tempts  were  even  made  upon  his  life.  As  Frances 
traced  the  errois  of  Shabbethaian  teaching  to  caba¬ 
listic  speculations  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  he 


published  a  poem  in  which  he  condemned  the  study 
of  Cabala  by  the  uninitiated  and  ridiculed  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  mysticism.  The  cabalists,  and  especially 
the  rabbis  of  Mantua,  demanded  that  the  poem  be 
burned.  The  impending  controversy  was  cut  short 
by  the  author’s  death.  His  faithful  brother  Im¬ 
manuel  ben  David  Frances  carried  on  his  defense. 

Bibliography:  Piperno,  Knl  ‘ Ucjaib ,  78b;  Nepi-Gbirondi, 
Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael  p.  184;  Frances,  Metek-  Sefatayim, 
ed.  Brody,  pp.  66  el  seq. 

C4.  I-  E. 


FRANCES,  JOSEPH;  Spanish  scholar ;  lived 
at  Ferrara,  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  to 
Jedaiaii  Bedersi’s  “Behinat  ha-‘01am”  and  “Bakka- 
shat  lia-Memin,”  published  with  the  texts  (Ferrara, 
1552). 

Bibliography:  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  i.  287;  Kayserling,  Scphar- 


FRANCHE-COMTE :  Ancient  province  of 
France,  also  called  “  Haute-Bourgogne  ”  or  “  Comte 
de  Bourgogne  ” ;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Haute-Saoue,  Doubs,  and  Jura.  There  is  little  men¬ 
tion  of  Jews  in  Franche-Comte  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  Not  until  Philip  Augustus  drove  them  out 
of  France  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  wars  of  Meranie,  did  they  begin  to  settle 
there.  They  very  soon  attracted  the  suspicion  of 
the  clergy.  Scarcely  half  a  century  after  their  arri¬ 
val  a  new  sect  came  into  existence,  called  “Judai- 
zing  Christians  ”  because  they  observed  Saturday  in¬ 
stead  of  Sunday  and  refused  baptism.  The  general 
Council  of  Lyons  (1245)  took  action  against  these 
heretics,  and  the  Bishop  of  Besancon  was  asked  to 
watch  over  the  Jewish  propaganda  and  to  compel 
every  Jew  in  his  diocese  to  wear  a  badge.  Twenty 
years  later  Pope  Clement  IV.  addressed  a  bull  to 
Jean  de  Clialon,  the  “Sire  de  Salins,”  who  was  al¬ 
most  incontestably  master  of  the  county  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  to  excite  his  zeal  against  the  Vaudois  and 
against  Judaizing  Christians.  The  diocesan  statutes 
contained  clauses  forbidding  Christians  to  engage 
Jewish  servants  (especially  nurses,  because  they 
taught  children  to  hate  the  Christian  religion).  The 
clergy  kept  the  Jews  at  a  distance  from  ecclesiastical 
domains;  for  instance,  the  cure  of  Luxeuil  changed 
the  day  of  the  liay  market  to  Saturday  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  taking  part  in  it. 

The  nobles,  however,  made  advances  to  them, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  Jews  were  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  revenue.  Jean  I.  de 
Favored  by  Vergy,  Sire  of  Champlitte  and  Au- 
Nobility,  trey,  took  them  under  his  special  pro¬ 
tection,  gave  them  safe -conducts,  and 
even  released  them  from  statute  labor,  from  paying 
tolls,  from  the  riding-tax,  and  from  other  imposts. 
Jean  I.  de  Clialon- Arlay  established  a  Jewish  colony 
near  his  chateau  in  the  village  of  Lombard,  and 
there  is  still  an  ancient  cemetery  in  this  vicinity  in 
which  the  skeletons  are  found  face  downward,  and 
which  tradition  recognizes  as  the  old  Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  members  of  each  organized  community 
paid  an  annual  tax,  varying  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  sols.  Continually  at  strife  with  one  another 
or  with  the  King  of  France,  or  even  with  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Germany,  most  of  the  nobles  of  Franclie- 
Comte  were  in  debt,  and  had  need  of  Jewish  money. 
About  1296,  Jews  furnished  money  to  Chalon-Arlay 
and  the  Count  of  Montbeliard  to  support  them  in 
their  struggle  with  Philip  the  Fair.  At  this  time 
the  material  condition  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  prosperous.  They  had  their  open  ac¬ 
counts  at  Yesoul,  Besancon,  Gray,  Sa-lins,  etc. 
Many  of  the  nobles  had  to  place  their  domains  in 
pawn  with  the  J ews.  Thus  the  market-town  of  Mar- 
Da3r>  which  belonged  to  the  important  family  of 
Chalon,  was  given  over  to  the  Jews  of  Dole  and  Yil- 
lars  for  five  j'ears.  One  rich  Jew  of  Yesoul,  Elias 
or  Helyon,  was  the  creditor  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Franche-Comte.  Vesoul  was  a  center  for  money¬ 
changers,  and  must  have  contained  a  large  contin¬ 
gent  of  Jews.  A  beautiful  synagogue  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  town ;  it  was  still  in  existence  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  was  also  the  house  of  Helyon. 

The  general  expulsion  of  Jews  in  1306  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  those  in  Bourgogne,  though 
their  commerce  received  a  blow  from 
Ac-  which  it  never  recovered.  But  soon  ' 
cusation  the  J  ews  of  Franche-Comte  also  were 

of  Well-  forced  into  exile;  they  and  the  lepers 
Poisoning,  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells. 

Their  goods  were  confiscated.  The 
house  of  Helyon  was  given  by  Queen  Jeanne,  wife 
of  Philip  the  Tall,  to  a  lady  of  her  suite,  who  sold  it 
at  the  death  of  the  queen  and  built  a  chapel  with 
the  proceeds.  Most  of  the  exiles  went  to  Besancon, 
at  that  time  an  imperial  city,  thus  escaping  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  lung  of  France.  It  is  possible  that  a 
certain  number  were  allowed  to  remain  on  relin¬ 
quishing  their  claims  to  the  debts  due  them.  But 
'  the  exiles  soon  returned  to  Franclie-Comte.  In  1331, 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  the  county  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  passed  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Eudes,  but 
the  queen’s  will  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  all  the 


cause  in  1355  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon  renewed 
the  ordinance  against  the  employment  of  Christian 
servants.  From  this  time  on  there  is  little  mention 
of  Jews.  In  1360  Manasseh  of  Yesoul,  who  negoti¬ 
ated  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  France  at  this  time, 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  steward  to  the 
king.  In  1374  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Salins 
On  Nov.  21,  1384,  Philip  the  Bold  regulated  the 
status  of  the  Jews.  He  permitted  fifty-two  families 
to  settle  in  the  towns  of  his  domain  on  payment  of 
an  entrance  fee  and  an  annual  tax.  He  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest ;  henceforth  a  Jew  was  to  be  believed 
on  his  oath,  and  the  evidence  of  a  single  apostate 
was  declared  invalid.  The  chiefs  of  the  Jews  were 
called  “masters  of  law”;  the  Jewish  cemetery  was 
separated  from  the  others,  and  a  noble  of  the  court 
was  instituted  guardian  of  the  Jews. 

The  general  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France  in 
1394  put  an  end  to  their  presence  in  Franclie-Comte. 
Israel  Levi  has  proved  that  a  certain  number  of 
well-known  rabbis  lived  in  this  province  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century— for  instance,  Joseph 
b.  Jacob  Tournoy  and  Joseph  de  Musidan. 

Bl®yopRAPHY:  J.  Morey \  Lcs  Juifs  cn  Franche-Comte  au 
A/ieSiedc,  in  H.  h.  J.  vii.  1  ct  scq.;  Israel  Ldvi,  UnRc- 
cneil  clc  Consultations  Inedites ,  in  ib.  xliii.  237  ct  seq 
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barons  arose  against  him.  He  had  need  of  the  Jews, 
and  recalled  them.  The  account  of  expenditures 
in  1 332-33  shows  that  their  number  was  increased  l)3r 
thirty-two  families.  In  1348,  however,  the  Black 
Death  broke  out.  Gollut,  the  historian  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  states  that  the  Jews  of  Franche- 
Comte  shared  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  other  countries 
and  died  under  extreme  torture.  This  is  erroneous. 
Their  oppressors  were  content  with  expelling  them 
after  having  taken  away  their  property.  From  Oc¬ 
tober  28  to  30  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  Jews  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Amont  (Ilaute-Saone)  and  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  their  possessions;  but  the  revenue  de¬ 
partment,  which  wished  to  refill  its  empty  treasury, 
was  disappointed.  Certain  Jews  of  Yesoul,  Symon! 
Rubininer,  and  Hebrelin  escaped,  but  were  recap¬ 
tured  and  imprisoned.  Some  of  them  were  hidden 
away.  Finally,  after  about  one  hundred  days  of 
imprisonment,  everything  that  could  be  found  was 
taken  from  them,  and  the  ducal  treasury  received  a 
net  increase  of  494  florins. 

On  Jan.  27,  1349,  the  Jews,  furnished  with  a  safe- 
conduct,  were  driven  out  of  the  county  of  Burgundy 
and  escorted  as  far  as  Montbozon.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  Jews  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Montbe¬ 
liard  were  ordered  to  leave  within  five  months.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  decree  was  ever  executed,  be- 


FRANCHETTI,  AUGUST O  :  Italian  lawyer 
and  historian;  born  at  Florence  July  10,  1840;  at¬ 
tended  the  lycee  at  Marseilles;  studied  law  at  Pisa, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863;  and  then 
settled  at  Florence.  As  dramatic  critic  of  “La  Na- 
zione  ”  and  the  “  Nuova  Antologia,  ”  he  devoted  much 
time  to  the  drama,  and  especially  to  Aristophanes, 
whose  works  he  translated  into  Italian  verse.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  history 
at  the  Istituto  di  Scienze  Sociali.  In  view  of  his 
services  rendered  to  Italian  literature  and  especially 
to  the  study  of  Dante,  he  was  elected  corresponding 
member  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusea  of  Florence. 

Since  1872  Franclietti  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Consiglio  Comunale;  and  since  1886  he  has  been 
almost  continuously  in  the  municipal  council.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Florence  (president  1870-99), 
lendeiing  valuable  services  while  the  new  synagogue 
was  being  built.  In  1899  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Florentine  commission  of  the  Collegio  Rab- 
binico  Italiano,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  institution. 

Franclietti’s  works  include:  “  Le  Nuvole  di  Ari- 
stofane  Tradotte  in  \ersi  Italiani  con  Introduzione 
e  Note  di  Domenico  Comparetti,”  1881;  “Storia 
dTtalia  dal  1789  al  1799,”  2d  ed.,  Milan,  1903,  a  large 
and  valuable  work;  and  many  historical  essays  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  French  Revolution,  published  in  “Ras- 
segna  Settimanale,”  “Nuova  Antologia, ”  and  “Ar- 
chivio  Storico  Italiano.” 

Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Lcs  Fcrivains  da  Jour. 
s-  I.  E. 

FRANCHETTI,  LEOPOLDO,  BARON:  Ital- 
ian  deputy;  born  at  Florence  in  1847;  studied  law 
at  Pisa.  In  company  with  Deputy  Sidney  Sonnino 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  social,  political,  and  economic  condi- 
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tions  of  that  island;  their  observations  were  subse¬ 
quently  published  in  two  volumes.  In  1878  he  to¬ 
gether  with  Sonnino  founded  the  weekly  “Rassegna 
Sottimanale,”  which  was  later  converted  into  the 
daily  “La  Rassegna”  and  published  at  Rome;  it 
was  subsequently  discontinued  for  lack  of  circula¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteentli  century 
Franchetti  became  governor  of  the  East- African 
colony  Eritrea.  On  his  election  to  Parliament 
Franchetti  interested  himself  especially  in  the  affairs 
of  the  navy,  and  has  published  many  parliamentary 
reports. 

Bibliography  :  De  Gubernatis,  Lcs  Ecrivains  du  Jour. 

S.  I.  E. 


The  family  had  a  special  synagogue  at  Bordeaux, 
which  was  closed  in  1812. 

Bibliography:  Guienne,  Armorial  General,  p.  911,  No.  174 
(MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris);  Lucien  Wolf, 
Crypto- J i ews,  pp.  9, 12 ;  The  Jewry  of  the  Restoration ,  p.  11 ; 
Gaster,  IJlst.  of  Bevis  Marks,  pp.  17, 51, 81 ;  Archives  Muni¬ 
cipals  de  Bordeaux ,  GG  80  his ,  fol.  3;  H.  L£on,  Histoire  des 
Juifs  de  Bayonne ,  p.  392;  Malvezin,  Histoire  des  Juifs  de 
Bordeaux ,  p.  30f> :  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  3, 1897,  p.  9. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 

FRANCIA  DE  BEAUFLEURY :  A  Jew  of 

Spanish  descent,  who  went  to  Bordeaux,  probably 
from  London,  about  1760.  He  is  the  author  of  va¬ 
rious  works,  among  them  being  “  Choix  de  Poesies 
Fugitives,”  Paris,  1783,  and  “Histoire  de  FEta- 
blissement  des  Juifs  a  Bordeaux  Depuis  1500,”  Paris, 


FRANCHI,  GTJGLXELMO  DEI :  Jewish  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity;  born  at  Rome;  died  there 
about  1600.  Embracing  Christianity,  he  joined  the 
monastic  order  of  Vallombrosa,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
among  Christians.  In  1596  he  published  at  Rome  a 
Hebrew  alphabet  (“  Alphabeticum  Hebraicum”), 
giving  the  rules  for  the  reading  of  Hebrew;  and 
three  years  later  a  short  Hebrew  grammar,  “  Sole 
della  Lingua  Sancta,  nel  Quale  Brevemente  si  Con- 
tiene  la  Grammatica  Hebroea  ”  (Bergamo,  1599). 

Bibliography:  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  iii.  564;  Hetzel,  Gesch.  der 

Hchrdischen  Sprache ,  p.  18(5;  Steinsclineider,  Bibliogra- 

phisclics  Handhuch,  p.  48. 

d.  I.  Bn. 

FRANCIA  :  A  family  of  Spanish  descent,  whose 
arms,  according  to  DTIozier,  were:  Argent,  a  crown 
bearing  the  letters  “G.  F.  R.”  sable,  surrounded  by 
two  palms  sinople,  with  branches  saltire. 

Members  of  the  Francia  family  emigrated  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  London,  where  they  became 
influential  and  wealthy.  The  founders  of  this 
branch  were  Simon  Francia  (c.  1677)  and  Do¬ 
mingo  Roderigues  (Roiz)  Francia,  died  1688. 
The  latter  left  two  sons,  Francis  and  Simon,  Jr. 
His  grandson  was  George  Roderigu.es  Francia, 
known  in  the  synagogue  of  which  he  was  parnas 
as  “  Abraham  Francia,  ”  who  says  in  his  will,  “  I  doe 
order  my  interment  in  the  buriall  place  of  my  nation 
at  Mile  End  with  the  usual  decencies.”  He  died 
1695,  leaving  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  a  son  of  David  Pinto  in  Amsterdam. 
It  was  one  of  his  sons,  Francis  Francia,  who  was 
tried  for  high  treason  Jan.  22,  1716,  as  an  adherent 
of  the  Old  Pretender,  the  so-called  James  III.  (Ja¬ 
cobs  and  Wolf,  “Bibl.  Anglo. -Jud.”  p.  95).  He  was 
acquitted  because  he  was  an  alien,  having  been  born 
in  France.  His  elder  brother  was  Simon  Francia. 
A  number  of  other  members  of  this  family  appear 
in  the  court  records  of  the  time.  Their  coat  of 
arms — a  lion  rampant,  carrying  a  standard  per  pale, 
five  fleurs-de-lis,  the  shield  surmounted  by  a  hel¬ 
met — is  to  be  seen  on  several  of  their  gravestones. 
The  arms,  however,  seem  never  to  have  been  re¬ 
corded. 

The  widow  of  George  Francia  caused  his  armorial 
bearings  to  be  registered  at  Bordeaux  Nov.  29, 
1697.  His  son  Abraham  signed  as  elder  the  com¬ 
munal  regulations  of  Bordeaux  in  1760.  Benjamin 
Francia  figures  in  the  list  of  notables  of  Bordeaux 
in  1809. 


1797. 

Bibliography:  Bomadan,  Histoire  de  Bordeaux  Depuis 
1675,  xi.  301:  Feret,  Statistique  de  la  Gironde,  iii.  50. 

G.  C.  DE  B. 


FRANCISCANS.  See  Friars. 

FRANCK,  ADOLPHE:  French  philosopher; 
bora  at  Liocourt,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  Oct. 
9,  1809;  died  at  Paris  April  11,  1893.  Destined  for 
the  rabbinate,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Marcliand  Exxehy  :  at  the  same 
time  lie  obtained  a  sec¬ 
ular  education.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  win  a  rabbinical 
scholarship,  lie  dallied 
awhile  with  medicine, 
and  at  length  turned  to 
philosophy,  in  which 
he  found  his  proper 
field.  In  1832  Franck 
became  “agrege”  of 
philosophy,  taking  the 
first  position  on  the 
list.  He  then  taught 
successively  at  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Douai,  Nancy, 
and  Versailles,  and  in 
1840  at  the  College 
Charlemagne  at  Paris,  where  among  his  pupils 
were  Edmond  About  and  Francisque  Sarcey.  The 
same  }rear  he  began  a  complementary  course  of 
public  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  (1S43),  necessitated 
by  his  health,  he  began  his  “  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Philosopliiques,”  his  principal  work.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Institntde  France 
(Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques)  in 
recognition  of  his  “Esquisse  dTme  Histoire  de  la 
Logique  ”  and  his  work  on  the  Cabala,  which  latter 
became  very  popular  and  was  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  by  Adolf  Jellinek  (Leipsic,  1844). 

In  1847  Franck  again  took  up  his  work  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  started  a  course  in  social  philosophy. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  asked  b}r  Barth elemy 
St.  Hilaire,  whom  the  revolution  of  1848  had  drawn 
into  the  political  arena,  to  take  his  place  at  the  Col-' 
lege  de  France.  Franck  was  himself  affected  by  the 
political  turmoil  of  the  time,  and  in  1848  became 
candidate  for  the  deputvsliip  of  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  but  failed  of  election.  In  1856  lie  be¬ 
came  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  natural  and  civil 
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law,  a  position  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He 
became  president  of  the  Anti-Atheist  League,  and 
took  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  lie  joined  at  its 
inaug  uration  in  I860.  He  founded  and  controlled  the 
“  Paix  Sociale,  ”  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Atheist  League, 
wrote  for  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  “  Journal  des  Savants.  ”  An  active 
defender  of  Judaism,  his  lecture  at  the  College  de 
France  entitled  “  Le  Role  des  Juifs  daus  le  Devel- 
oppement  dc  la  Civilisation  ”  was  reprinted  in  the 
“Archives  Israelites”  of  1855,  to  which  journal  he 
contributed  for  fifty  years,  and  in  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  two  essays  “  He  la  Creation  ”  (1845)  and 
“  Le  Peche  Original  et  la  Femme  ”  (1885).  He  was 
a  patron  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  and  be¬ 
came  its  president  in  18S8.  Chosen  member  of  the 
Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites  de  France  for 
Nancy  in  1S44,  he  soon  became  its  vice-president. 
Under  the  empire  he  was  the  representative  of  Ju- 

-Jaism  £L-t  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  l'lustruction  DPvaU- 

lique,  resigning  in  1874  on  a  question  of  organization. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  presidents  of 
the  Ligue  de  la  Paix. 

Franck’s  work  met  with  speedy  recognition.  He 
became  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1844, 
officer  in  1862,  and  commander  in  1860.  The  revo¬ 
lution  of  1870,  however,  prevented  his  reaching 
the  Senate,  a  position  to  which  the  emperor  had 
wished  to  elevate  him. 

The  following  are  Franck’s  best-known  works: 

La  Kabbale  ou  Pbilosophie  Relierieuse  des  Hebreux.  Paris, 
1843  ;  2d  ed.,  1889. 

Dietionnaire  des  Sciences  Pbilosophiques.  1843-52,  G  vols.; 
new  ed.,  1875. 

Esquisse  d’une  Histoire  de  la  Logique.  1838. 

De  la  Certitude.  1S47. 

Le  Comnmnisme  Juge  par  P Histoire.  1849. 

Paracelse  et  PAlchimie  au  XVI.  Siecle.  1855. 

Etudes  Orientales.  1801. 

Reformateurs  et  Publicistes  de  l’Europe.  3  series,  1SG3-93. 
Philosopliie  du  Droit  Penal.  1804. 

Pliilosopbie  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique.  1804. 

Pbilosophie  du  Droit  Civil.  1800. 

La  Pbilosophie  Mystique  en  France  au  XVIII.  Siecle.  1S00. 
Pbilosophie  et  Religion.  1807. 

Morale  pour  Tons.  1808. 

La  Vraie  et  la  Fausse  Egalite.  1808. 

Moralistes  et  Pbilosophes.  1871. 

Le  Capital.  1S72. 

Projet  de  Constitution.  1872. 

La  Religion  et  la  Science  dans  le  Judaisme.  1883. 

Essais  de  Critique  Philosophique.  1885. 

Nouvea ux  Essais.  1890. 

Bibliography:  Arch.  Lr.  April,  1848,  April,  1893;  La  Grande 
Encyclopedic;  Lc  National  Feb.  5,  1891;  Le  Temps ,  April 
12,  1893;  Univ .  Isr.  May  1,  1893;  Vapereau,  Dietionnaire 
des  Content  jtorains ,  1880;  Hartwig  Derenbourg,  Elope 
(V Adolphe -Francli\  in  R.  E.  J.  lv„  pp.  iii.-xi. 

s.  I.  B. 

FRANCO:  A  Jewish  family  which  derived  its 
name  from  a  place  near  Navarre,  Spain.  There  were 
Francos  at  Amsterdam,  Venice,  Tunis,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Adrianople,  Silistria,  Magnesia,  Smyrna,  Brusa, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes.  According 
to  the  family  traditions,  the  Francos  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  are  Austrian  subjects,  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  two  Jews  of  Prague,  the  brothers  Abraham 
and  Moses,  who  settled  in  Constantinople  in  1780. 

Daniel  Franco:  Rabbinical  judge  of  Tunis 
about  1797  (Cazes,  “  Notes  Bibliographiques  ”). 

D-  M.  Fit. 


David  Franco  ("jysn)  Mendes:  Hebrew  poet; 
born  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  13,  1713 ;  died  there  Oct. 
10,  1792.  A  business  man,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  very  proficient.  He  knew  several  languages, 
and  was  especially  well  versed  in  Hebrew.  For  six 
months  preceding  his  death  he  was  honorary  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Spanisli-Portuguese  community  at 
Amsterdam. 

David  Franco  Mendes  was,  next  to  Moses  Hayyim 
Luzzatto  and  Naphtali  II.  Wessely,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Neo-I-Iebraic  poet  of  his  time.  Delitzsch  de¬ 
scribes  his  poems  as  traditional  in  subject,  national 
in  spirit,  and  artistic  in  form.  He  followed  Racine 
in  liis  historical  drama  “Gemul  ‘Atalyali,”  Amster¬ 
dam,  1770;  Vienna,  1800;  Warsaw,  1860.  Under 
the  title  “  Tcsliu'at  Yisraelbi-Yede  Yeliudit  ”  (Rodel- 
lieim,  1840)  he  translated  into  Hebrew  Pietro  Meta¬ 
stasis  “  Betulia  Libera ta.  ”  He  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  “  Ha-Meassef,  ”  in  which  he  published 

some  poems  and  slioi-t  niogri’ai^liics  of  eminent 

Spanisli-Portuguese  coreligionists.  He  left  several 
manuscripts,  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  most  of  which  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  seminary  of  the  Spanisli-Portuguese 
community  at  Amsterdam.  Tlie}r  include :  “  Bi’at 
ha-Mashiali,”  ou  the  advent  of  the  Messiah ;  “  Nir  le- 
Dawid,”  responsa,  several  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  collection  “Peri  ‘Ez  Hayyim”;  a  collection  of 
Hebrew  epitaphs;  and  “Kinnor  Dawid,”  a  large 
collection  of  poems  by  him  and  others.  His  “Me- 
morias  do  Estabelecimento  e  Progresso  dos  Judeos 
Portuguezes  e  Espanlioes  nesta  Famosa  Cidade  de 
Amsterdam:  Rccapilados  de  Papers  Antigos  Im¬ 
presses  e  Escritos,  no  Ao.  5529  =  1769  ”  (MS.  No.  220, 
pp.  4),  “Memorias  Succintas  da  Consternagao  de 
Nosso  K.  K.  de  Amsterdam  nos  Tribulacoe's  descle 
Cidade  e  Provincia,  no  Ao.  1787”  (MS.  No.  34, 
pp.  4),  and  “Collecao  de  Antiguidades”  (manu¬ 
script)  are  of  historical  value. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Macjqid,  xii.  77, 85, 109, 157, 209 ;  Delitzsch, 
Zur  Gcsch.  dev  Jiid.  Pocsie,  pp.  Ill  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gcseh.  xi. 
134  et  seq .;  De  Castro,  De  Synayogc ,  p.  xvii. ;  Kayserling, 
Bibi.  Es2J.-Port.-Jud.  p.  47. 

G.  M.  K. 

Mendez  Mordecai  Franco :  President  of  the 
Portuguese  Jewish  community"  of  Amsterdam  about 
1684. 

Moses  Franco :  Historian  and  schoolmaster  in 
the  employ  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle;  horn 
at  Constantinople  1864.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Orientate  Israelite,  Paris,  was  principal  of 
several  Jewish  schools  in  the  East,  and  founded  the 
Jewish  schools  at  Safed,  Palestine.  In  collaboration 
with  Col.  Ruslidi  Bc^  he  has  compiled  three  French 
readers  that  have  been  officially  introduced  into  the 
Turkish  schools  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  namely: 

“  Alphabet  Frangais,”  1889 ;  “  Premier  Livre  de  Lec¬ 
ture,”  1S88 ;  and  “Cours  Moycn  de  Lecture,”  1889. 
He  is  the  author  of  “Histoire  des  Israelites  de 
l’Empire  Ottoman,”  Paris,  1897;  and  “ Les  Sciences 
Mystiques  cliez  les  Juifs  d’Orient,”  ib.  1900.  In 
1901-02  he  published  “La  Communaute  Israelite  de 
Safed  ”  (iu  “Revue  des  Ecoles  de  1 ’Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle”).  For  sixteen  years  Franco  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  two  Anglo-French  periodicals  of  Con- 
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stantinople,  “  Stamboul  ”  (1886-97)  and  “  Le  Moniteur 
Oriental  ”  (1897-1908).  He  is  now  director  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universclle  School  at  Sliumla, 
Bulgaria.  S. 

Pinhero  Aaron  Franco :  Dutch  mathemati¬ 
cian  ;  lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury;  author  of  the  astronomical  work  “Lunario 
Pcrpetuo  Calculado,”  Amsterdam,  1657  (Kavser- 
ling,  “Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.”  p.  47). 

Rahamim  Franco :  Talmudist  and  chief  rabbi 
of  Hebron;  born  1838;  died  1896.  In  1851,  when 
Rhodes  was  devastated  by  a  terrible  earthquake, 
Franco  went  to  Europe  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
the  victims  of  the  disaster.  On  his  return  lie  set¬ 
tled  at  Jerusalem,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  at 
Hebron,  where  he  officiated  for  seven  months  as 
chief  rabbi.  He  was  the  author  of  three  works,  two 
of  which  are  still  in  manuscript.  The  third  is  a 
book  of  responsa  entitled  “  Sha'are  Raliamim,”  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1881. 

Sa-Mauel  =  'Turkislx  cabaJLlst,  and  cliief 

rabbi  of  Salonica  in  1492. 

Solomon  Franco :  Printer  at  Constantinople, 
and  founder  of  a  press  which  existed  there  for  nearly 
fifty  }rears.  Rashi’s  commentary  on  the  Bible  with¬ 
out  the  text  was  the  only  work  printed  during  Solo¬ 
mon’s  lifetime  (1689).  Joseph  of  Trani’s  responsa, 
which  appeared  next  year,  were  published  by  his 
son  Abraham.  In  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Jacob  Gabbai,  lie  printed  the  “  Bet  Aharon”  of  Aaron 
Souroujon,  1678,  and  other  works.  The  last  book 
printed  b}r  him  was  the  “Zehab  Sebah  ”  of  Solomon 
Algazi  (1688).  Abraham  Franco  was  enabled, 
through  the  generosity  of  Nissim  ben  David,  to 
cast  a  new  set  of  fonts  for  the  “Leb  Sameah  ”  of 
1652.  Before  that  time,  lie  states,  none  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  but  his  father  Solomon  had  known  how  to 
cast  type. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  Nos.  8100,  S101; 

idem,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  03. 

d.  M.  Fr. 

FEANCOLM,  ISAAC  ASHER :  German 
preacher  and  religious  teacher;  born  at  Breslau 
Dec.  15,  1788;  died  there  Jul3r  1,  1849;  Ph.D.,  Leip- 
sic,  1817.  After  conducting  a  Jewish  elementary 
school  at  Breslau  for  three  years,  he  was  called  in 
1820  to  the  community  of  Ivbnigsberg,  Prussia,  as 
preacher  and  religious  teacher  (one  of  his  rivals  for 
the  position  being  Zunz),  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
office  ly  the  government. 

Franeolm  did  much  to  modernize  the  s}Tnagogue 
service  and  religious  instruction,  and  he  introduced 
into  Germany  the  confirmation  of  girls.  Some  Or¬ 
thodox  members  of  the  community  brought  this 
matter  before  the  government,  and  Franeolm  was 
forbidden  not  onty  to  confirm  girls,  but  also  to  in¬ 
troduce  am'  other  innovations  into  the  service,  espe¬ 
cially  preaching  in  the  vernacular.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  contract  in  1826  lie  declined  a  reengage¬ 
ment,  and  accepted  the  position  of  chief  inspector 
and  principal  of  the  Konigliehe  Wilhelmsschule,  a 
Jewish  institution  at  Breslau,  in  which  office  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1847. 

Among  Francolm’s  numerous  works  are:  “ Dor 
Alte  Bund  :  Aufsatze  fur  Israeliten  zur  Befordcrung 
ties  Bichtigen  Vcrstitndnisses  der  Bibel,”  a  religious 


weekly  of  which  only  ten  numbers  were  published, 
1820;  “Die  Grundzuge  der  Religionslehre  aus  den 
Zelm  Geboten  Entwickelt,  ”  Neustadt-on-tlie-Oder, 
1826;  “Die  Mosaisclie  Sittenlelire:  Zum  Gebraucli 
beim  Religionsunterricht,”  Breslau,  1881 ;  “Worte 
eines  Jutlen  nach  Beendeter  Landestrauer  um  den 
Konig  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. :  An  Seine  Christlichen 
Bruder  Gerichtet,”  ib.  1840;  “Die  Juden  und  die 
Kreuzfalirer  in  England  Unter  Richard  Lbwenlierz.” 
Besides  these  he  published  works  of  fiction  and 
some  books  on  mathematics  and  pedagogics. 

Bibliography*.  H.  Jolowicz,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  EOnicjs- 
hery,  pp.  129  ct  seq.;  Jost,  Neuere  Gesch.  der  Israeliten ,  iii. 
102,  190;  Vogelstein,  Be  it  r(ige  zur  Gesch.  des  Untcrrichts- 
U'eaensin  derJUd.  Gemcinde  zuKOniyshery,  pp.  21  ctseq ., 
Konigsberg,  1903. 

s.  F.  P. 

FRANGI,  HAYYIM  (surnamed  Hayyim 
Menahem)  :  Turkish  rabbinical  author;  born  in 
1833  at  Constantinople  ;  died  there  in  1908.  He 
lias  published  two  Hebrew  works :  “YismahLeb” 
(2  vols. ,  Salonica,  1867-83),  containing  responsa 

and  sermons;  an  a  **  Tvlayteli  Lehem  ^Constan¬ 
tinople,  1902),  a  collection  of  all  the  juridical  de¬ 
cisions  rendered  b}r  the  author  in  the  twent3r-five 
yeai’s  during  which  he  has  exercised  tlie  functions 
of  president  of  the  rabbinical  tribunal.  He  has 
also  edited  the  work  of  one  of  his  teachers,  Eliezer 
of  Toledo,  under  tlie  title  “  Mishnat  Rabbi  Eliezer  ” 
(2  vols. ,  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  1853). 
s.  M.  Fr. 

FRANK,  BAR  B.  GERSHON:  Hungarian 
scholar ;  born  in  Presburg  about  1777 ;  died  there  on 
the  second  da3r  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  1845.  He  was 
shohet  and  teacher  in  his  native  city  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  wrote  ten  works,  of  which  the 
following,  some  in  German  with  Hebrew  characters, 
and  some  partly  in  Hebrew,  were  published:  “Me- 
gillat  Matityahu,”  Vienna,  1806,  1822;  “Matteh 
Moslieh,”  an  allegoiy  after  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid¬ 
rash,  Presburg,  1834;  “Mahaneh  Yisrael,”  observ¬ 
ances  for  Jewish  women,  together  with  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  from  the  Talmud,  Vienna,  1816;  “Malianeli 
Yissakar,”  ib.  1S22;  “Hut  lia-Meshullash,”  regula¬ 
tions  for  Shema\  zizit,  and  tefillin,  ib.  1829;  “Ma- 
haneh  Levi,”  Prague,  1827.  The  last  three  are 
compilations  of  “diuim.”  His  last  work  was  “Or 
ha-Emunali,”  tales  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  notes 
in  Hebrew,  Presburg,  1841. 

Bibliography:  Preface  to  Or  ha-Emunah :  Benjaeob,  Ozar 
ha-Scfarim ,  s.v.;  Weisz,  Abac  Bet  ha-Yozcr.  pp.  19,  77.’ 

s.  ‘  P.  Wi. 

FRANK,  EVE.  See  Frank,  Jacob,  and  the 
Frankists?. 

FRANK,  JACOB,  AND  THE  FRANKISTS  : 

The  Frankists  were  a  semi-Christian  religious  organ¬ 
ization  which  came  into  being  among  the  Jews  of 
Poland  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tliis  organization  was  the  ultimate  result  of  two 
causes:  (1)  the  Messianic  movement  which  agitated 
the  Jewish  world  after  the  appearance  of  Sliab- 
betliai  Zebi.  the  pseudo-Messiah  from  Smyrna,  and 
which  degenerated  later  into  religious  mysticism; 
and  (2)  the  social  and  economic  upheaval  in  the 
life  of  the  Polish  Jewry.  The  spread  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  movement  (1660-70)  occurred  in  the  period 
following  the  harrying  and  killing  of  the  Jews  in 
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the  days  of  Bogdan  Cilmielnicki.  Hundreds  of 
ruined  communities,  in  which  almost  every  family 
mourned  its  martyred  dead,  awaited  aid  from 
Heaven.  They  were  inclined  to  see  in  the  Ukraine 
massacres  the  pre-Messiauic  sufferings  (see  Es-  ! 
citato  logy),  and  in  Shabbethai  Zebi  the  coming  ! 
Messiali-Deliverer.  The  fall  of  the  false  Messiah  I 
and  his  conversion  to  Mohammedanism  estranged 
him  from  many  of  his  followers,  but  among  the 
more  uncultured  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  the 
belief  in  the  mystic  mission  of  Shabbethai  persisted 
for  a  long  time. 

Having  lost  its  political  significance,  Messianism 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  assumed  a 
mystical  coloring,  and  the  open  popular  movement 
was  transformed  into  a  secret  sectarian  cult.  A 
half -Jewish,  half-Moham¬ 
medan  sect  of  Shabbe- 
thaians  was  established  in 
Turkey.  In  Poland,  and 
particularly  in  Podolia 
and  Galicia,  there  were 
formed  numerous  secret 
societies  of  Shabbethaians 
known  among  the  people 
as  “Shabbethai  Zebiists,” 
or  “  Shebs  ”  (according  to 
the  Western  pronunciation 
of  “Shabbethai”).  In  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  great  Mes¬ 
sianic  revolution  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  societies 
threw  off  the  burden  of 
strict  Jewish  dogma  and 
discarded  many  religious 
laws  and  customs.  Tlu* 
mystical  cult  of  the  Shebs 
included  the  elements  of 
both  asceticism  and  sensu¬ 
ality:  some  did  penance 
for  their  sins,  subjected 
themselves  to  self-inflicted 
torture,  and  “  mourned  for 
Zion  ”  ;  others  disregarded 
the  strict  rules  of  chastity 
characteristic  of  Judaism, 

and  at  times  gave  themselves  over  to  licentiousness. 

The  Polish  rabbis  attempted  the  extermination  of  the 
“  Shabbethaian  heresy  ”  in  the  assembly  of  Lemberg 
(1722)  and  elsewhere,  but  could  not  fully  succeed, 
as  it  was  kept  alive  mostly  in  secret  circles  which 
had  something  akin  to  a  Masonic  organization. 

The  spread  of  mysticism  was  favored  by  the  dis¬ 
tressing  social-economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Podolia  and  Galicia  during  the  first  hal  f 
The  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Po- 
Shabbe-  land  was  falling  into  decay,  and  the 

thaian  Haidamak  movements  destroyed  in 
Heresy,  many  Jewish  centers  security  of  per¬ 
son  and  property.  The  resulting  de¬ 
cline  of  the  rabbinical  schools  and  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  mystical  doctrines,  which  among  the  masses  as¬ 
sumed  at  times  the  most  monstrous  forms. 

From  among  these  secret  circles  of  the  Shab¬ 
bethaians  came  the  founder  of  the  Frankist  sect. 


Jacob  Frank,  born  in  Podolia  about  1726.  His  fa_ 
ther  was  expelled  from  the  community  for  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  secret  society  of  Zebiists,  and  moved  to 
Wallachia,  where  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  Shab¬ 
bethaians  was  strongly  felt.  While  still  a  boy  at 
school  Frank  displayed  an  aversion  to  Jewish  learn¬ 
ing  founded  on  the  Talmud,  and  afterward  often 
styled  himself  “  a  plain  man  ”  or  “  an  untutored  man.  ” 
In  the  capacity  of  a  traveling  merchant  he  often 
entered  Turkey;  there  he  was  named  “Frank,”  a. 
name  generally  given  in  the  East  to  a  European ;  and 
there  he  lived  in  the  centers  of  contemporary  Sliab- 
betliaianism — Salonica  and  Smyrna. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  he  became  intimate  with  the  leaders  of 
the  sect  and  adopted  its  semi-Mohammedan  cult.  In 
1755  he  appeared  in  Podo¬ 
lia,  and,  gathering  about 
him  a  group  of  local  sec¬ 
tarians,  began  to  preach 
to  them  the  revelations 
which  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  successors 
of  the  false  Messiah  in  Sa¬ 
lonica.  In  their  secret 
gatherings  was  performed, 
under  the  leadership  of 
Frank,  much  that  was  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  re- 
ligious-ctliieal  conceptions, 
of  the  orthodox  Jews.  One 
of  these  gatherings  ending 
in  a  scandal,  the  attention 
of  the  rabbis  was  drawn, 
to  the  new  propaganda. 
As  a  foreigner,  Frank 
was  obliged  to  leave  Po¬ 
dolia,  while  his  followers 
were  given  over  to  the  rab¬ 
bis  and  the  “kahal”  au¬ 
thorities  (1750).  At  the 
rabbinical  court  held  in 
the  village  of  Satanov 
many  of  the  sectarians  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  broken 
the  fundamental  laws  of 
morality ;  and  women  confessed  to  having  violated 
their  marriage  vows,  and  told  of  the  sexual  looseness 
which  reigned  in  the  sect  under  the  guise  of  mys¬ 
tical  symbolism. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures  the  congress  of 
rabbis  iu  Brody  proclaimed  a  strong  “herein”  (ex- 
communication)  against  all  impenitent  heretics,  and 
made  it  obligatory  upon  every  pious  Jew  to  search 
them  out  and  expose  them.  The  persecuted  secta¬ 
rians  informed  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kamenetz- 
Podolsk  that  the  Jewish  sect  to  which  they  belonged 
rejected  the  Talmud  and  recognized  only  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar,  which  they  alleged 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  claimed  that  they  regarded  the  Messiali- 
Deliverer  as  one  of  the  three  divinities,  but  failed 
to  state  that  b3r  the  Messiah  t Jieyr  meant  Sliab- 
bethai  Zebi.  The  bishop  took  seriously  the  “Anti- 
Talmudists,”  or  “Zoharists,”  as  the  sectarians  began 
to  style  themselves,  and  in  1757 arranged  a  religious 
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discussion  between  them  and  the  rabbis.  The 
Anti -Talmudists  presented  their  equivocal  theses,  to 
which  the  rabbis  gave  a  very  lukewarm  and  unwill¬ 
ing  reply  for  fear  of  offending  the 
The  Church  dignitaries  who  were  present. 

Anti-Tal-  The  bishop  decided  that  the  Talmud- 
mudists.  ists  had  been  vanquished,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  pay  a  line  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  to  burn  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  the 
.bishopric  of  Podolia. 

After  the  death  of  their  patron,  the  bishop,  the 
sectarians  were  subjected  to  severe  persecution  by 
the  rabbis  and  the  heads  of  the  kalials.  The  Anti- 
Talmudists  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Augus¬ 
tus  III.  (1733-63)  an  edict  guaranteeing  them  safety ; 
but  even  this  did  not  avail  to  free  them  from  the 
unfortunate  position  of  men  who,  having  parted 
from  their  coreligionists,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
identifying  themselves  with  another  faith. 

At  this  critical  moment  Jacob  Frank  came  to  Po¬ 
dolia  with  a  new  project;  he  posed  as  a  direct  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  and  assured  his  adherents 
that  he  had  received  revelations  from  Heaven.  These 
revelations  called  for  the  conversion  of  Frank  and 
his  followers  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  to 
be  a  visible  transition  stage  to  the  future  “Messianic 
religion.”  In  1759  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
conversion  of  the  Frankists  to  Christianity  were 
being  actively  carried  on  with  the  higher  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Polish  Church;  at  the  same  time  the 
Frankists  tried  to  secure  another  discussion  with  the 
rabbis.  The  Polish  primate  Lubenski  and  the  papal 
nuncio  Nicholas  Scrra  were  suspicious  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Frankists,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Lemberg,  the  canon 
Mikulski,  the  discussion  was  arranged.  It  was  held 
in  Lemberg,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mikulski. 

This  time  the  rabbis  energetically  repulsed  tlieir 
opponents.  After  the  discussion  the  Frankists 
were  requested  to  demonstrate  in  practise  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  Christianity  (1759) ;  Jacob  Frank,  who 
had  then  arrived  in  Lemberg,  encouraged  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  take  the  decisive  step.  The 
Baptism  of  baptism  of  the  Frankists  was  cele- 
the  bra  ted  with  great  solemnity  in  the 

Frankists.  churches  of  Lemberg,  members  of  the 
Polish  nobility  acting  as  god-parents. 
The  neophytes  adopted  the  names  of  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  ultimately  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Polish  nobility.  In  the  course  of  one  year 
more  than  500  persons  were  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity  in  Lemberg,  among  them  the  intimates  and  the 
disciples  of  Frank.  Frank  himself  was  baptized  in 
Warsaw,  Augustus  III.  acting  as  godfather  (1759). 
The  baptismal  name  of  Frank  was  “Joseph.”  The 
insincerity  of  the  Frankists  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent,  however,  for  they  continued  to  intermarry  only 
among  themselves,  and  held  Frank  in  reverence, 
calling  him  “the  holy  master” ;  and  it  was  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  Frank  endeavored  to  pass  as  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  in  Turkey.  He  was  therefore  arrested 
in  Warsaw  (1760)  and  delivered  to  the  Church’s  tri¬ 
bunal  on  the  charge  of  feigned  conversion  to  Cathol¬ 
icism  and  the  spreading  of  a  pernicious  heresy. 
The  Church  tribunal  convicted  Frank  as  a  teacher 
of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  monastery 


in  the  fortress  of  Chenstocliov,  so  that  he  might  not 
communicate  with  his  adherents. 

Frank's  imprisonment  lasted  thirteen  years,  yet  it 
only  tended  to  increase  his  influence  with  the  sect 
by  surrounding  him  with  the  aureola  of  martyrdom. 

Many  of  the  Frankists  established 
Frank  in  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Chensto- 
Prison.  chov,  and  kept  up  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  “holy  master,”  often 
gaining  access  to  the  fortress.  Frank  inspired  liis 
followers  by  mystical  speeches  and  epistles,  in  which 
lie  stated  that  salvation  could  be  gained  only  through 
the  “  religion  of  Edom,”  or  “  dat”  (=“  law”),  by  which 
was  meant  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian  and  Shab- 
bethaian  beliefs.  After  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
Frank  was  released  from  captivity  by  the  Russian 
general  Bibikov,  who  had  occupied  Chenstochov 
(1772).  Until  1786  Frank  lived  in  the  Moravian 
town  of  Briinn,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
suite  of  sectarians  and  “  pilgrims  ”  who  came  from 
Poland.  For  many  of  the  pilgrims  there  wras 
great  attraction  in  the  person  of  Eve,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Frank,  who  at  this  time  began  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  organization  of  the  sect. 

Accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Frank  repeatedly 
traveled  to  Vienna,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
favor  of  the  court.  The  pious  Maria  Theresa  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  disseminator  of  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Joseph  II.  was 
favorably  inclined  to  the  young  Eve  Frank.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  sectarian  plans  of  Frank  were  found  out 
here  also;  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  Austria,  and 
moved  with  liis  daughter  and  his  suite  to  Offen¬ 
bach,  a  small  German  town.  Here  he  assumed  the 
title  of  “  Baron  of  Offenbach,  ”  and  lived  as  a  wealth 
nobleman,  receiving  money  from  his  Polish  and 
Moravian  adherents,  who  made  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Offenbach.  On  the  death  of  Frank  (1791)  Eve 
became  the  “holy  mistress”  and  the  leader  of  the 
sect.  As  time  went  on  the  number  of  pilgrims  and 
the  supply  of  money  constantly  diminished,  while 
Eve  continued  to  live  in  her  accustomed  luxury. 
She  finally  became  involved  in  debt,  and  died  neg¬ 
lected  in  1816. 

The  Frankists  scattered  in  Poland  and  Bohemia 
were  gradually  transformed  from  feigned  to  real 
Catholics,  and  their  descendants  merged  into  the 
surrounding  Christian  population.  The  sect  dis¬ 
appeared  without  leaving  any  traces  in  Judaism  be¬ 
cause  it  had  no  positive  religious-ethical  founda¬ 
tion.  Attempts  to  formulate  the  teachings  of  Frank 
upon  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  liis  utterances  pre¬ 
served  in  manuscript  (“Biblia  Balamutna”)  have 
so  far  failed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Frankism  consisted  in  a  negation  of  the  religious 
as  well  as  of  the  ethical  discipline  of  Judaism.  “I 
came  to  free  the  world  from  the  laws  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  have  hitherto  existed,”  says  Frank 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  utterances.  In  this 
movement  visionary  mysticism  degenerated  into 
mystification,  and  Messianism  into  an  endeavor  to 
get  rid  of  the  “Jewish  sorrow”  by  renouncing 
Judaism.  See  Barucit  Yayan. 
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Safer  Shim  mush,  Altona,  1758-02  (Hebr.);  S.  Bubnov,  Yakov 
Frank  i  Ycvo  Sekta  Khristianstvuumchikh ,  Nos.  1-10, 
in  Voskhod.  1883 :  idem,  Istoriija  Frank  izma  pa  J\Tov<>- 
Otknjtijm  istochnikam,  Nos.  3-5,  in  ib,  1800  ;  z.  L.  Suiima, 
History  a  Franka  i  Frankistbw ,  Cracow,  1893 ;  A.  Kraushar, 
Frank  i  Frank  he  i  Pulscy .  17:16-1  S 16,  i.-ii.,  ih.  1895  (based 
on  many  newly  discovered  documents,  and  with  the  portraits 
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ir.  k.  S.  31.  D. 

FRANK,  KATHI  (KATHARINA 
FRANKL) :  Austrian  actress;  bom  at  Busing, 
near  Presburg,  Oct.  11,  1852.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Viktoria  Theater  at  Berlin  in  1871. 
After  acting  at  Potsdam  and  Bremen,  she  joined 
(1872)  the  Vienna  Stadttheater  and  in  1875  the  Burg- 
theater  (imperial  court  theater),  returning  in  1876 
to  the  Stadttheater.  Prom  1882  to  1899  she  ap¬ 
peared  successively  at  Hamburg,  Riga,  Vienna 
(Carl theater),  Stuttgart  (court  theater),  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  During  1900  and  1901  she  trav¬ 
eled,  playing  at  the  German  theaters  at  Moscow,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  Irving  Place  Theater  in 
New  York.  She  is  at  present  (1903)  playing  in  New 
York.  Her  principal  roles  are:  Maria  Stuart , 
Judith  in  “Uriel  Acosta,”  Jane  Eyre  in  “Die  Waise 
aus  Lowood,”  Yungfrau  von  Orleans ,  Martha  in 
“Demetrius,”  Lady  Macbeth ,  Iphigenie ,  Sappho,  Deb¬ 
orah,  etc. 

Bibliography;  Eisenberg,  Biograph  isches  Lex  ikon. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

FRANK,  MENDEL  :  Polish  rabbi  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  at  first 
rabbi  of  Posen,  and  a  decision  rendered  by  him 
there  on  a  question  of  divorce  is  mentioned  by  B. 
Shaknah  of  Lublin  (see  “  Helkat  Meliokek”  on  Eben 
lia-‘Ezer,  45).  Later  he  became  rabbi  of  Brisk  or 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  an  order  issued  by  King  Sigis- 
mund  I.  (Sept.  4,  1531)  commanding  the  Jews  of 
Brest-Litovsk  to  submit  to  R.  Mendel’s  jurisdiction 
proves  either  that  he  was  not  popular  in  that  place, 
or,  as  Bershadski  contends  (“Litovskie  Evrei,”  p. 
377,  St.  Petersburg,  1883),  that  the  Jews  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  did  not  like  the  newly  instituted  rabbinical 
jurisdiction  over  their  affairs,  preferring  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  general  authorities.  There 
is  also  extant  a  letter  from  Queen  Bona,  dated  May 
28,  1532,  ordering  the  starost  of  Brest  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  appeals  of  Jews  from  the  decisions  of  R.  Men¬ 
del  Frank  and  not  to  interfere  with  him  in  any  way. 
The  interest  which  the  king  and  the  queen  took  in 
R.  Mendel,  and  the  antagonism  of  the  Jews,  make 
probable  the  conjecture  that  he  was  not  chosen 
rabbi  by  the  community,  but  was  forced  upon  it  by 
Michael  Esofovich,  who  was  made  chief  of  the  Jews 
of  Lithuania  in  1514,  and  had,  among  other  privi¬ 
leges  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  the  right  to 
appoint  rabbis. 

Bibliography:  Feinstein,  Lr  Tch  Utah,  yp.  21 -22, 164,202,  War¬ 
saw,  1886  Bershadski,  Ruski  Evreiski  JLrchlvc.-i.,  No.  139, 

St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

P.  Wl. 

FRANK,  NATHAN  :  American  lawyer;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives;  born 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  Feb.  23,  1852;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  there,  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1871.  He  has  since  practised  law  in 

St.  Lotus,  ana  is  tlie  auclior  of  a  work  on  bankruptcy 


law.  He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  50th 
Congress,  but  Avas  defeated;  was  renominated  for 
the  51st  Congress  and  elected. 


Bibliography  :  Official  Congressional  Directory  5 1st  Con 
iircss ,  1st  session,  3cl  edition.  1 


A. 


FRANK AU,  JULIA  {nee  JULIA  DAVIS) : 

British  author  and  novelist;  born  in  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  July  30,  1864.  Julia  Frankau  was  educated 
by  Madame  Paul  Lafargue,  daughter  of  Karl  Marx. 
Writing  under  the  pseudonym  “Frank  Danby,”  she 
has  achieved  conspicuous  success  as  a  novelist.  Her 
first  work,  “Doctor  Phillips:  A  Maida  Vale  Idyll,’7 
a  story  of  JeAvish  life  in  tlie  West  End  of  London, 
Avas  published  in  1887,  and  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  its  realistic  treatment.  It  Avas  folloAved  by 
“Babes  in  Bohemia”  (London,  1889)  and  “Pigs  in 
Clover  ”  {ib.  1903),  also  Avith  JeAvish  characters. 
Under  her  oavu  name  Julia  Frankau  issued,  in  1900, 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  color-printing  entitled 
“Eighteenth  Century  Color-Plates,”  and,  in  1902, 
“The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Raphael  Smith.’7 
She  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  has  Avritten  a  number  of  critical  essays  for  “The 
Saturday  RevieAv.” 


J.  F.  H.  V. 

FRANKEL  (FRANKEL)  :  A  family  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  Talmudists,  the  earliest  knoAvn  member  of 
Avhich  Avas  Koppel  Frankel  (1650),  the  richest 
Viennese  Jgav  of  his  time.  In  1670,  Avhen  the  JeAvs 
Avere  banished  from  Vienna,  Koppel  Frankel’s  chil¬ 
dren  settled  at  Ftirtli;  only  one  of  his  four  daugh¬ 
ters  was  married— Esther,  to  Benjamin  Wolf  b. 
Asher  Anschcl  Spiro,  preacher  and  head  of  the  ye- 
shibah  of  Prague,  and  a  descendant  of  Jeliiel  Michael 
Spiro,  avIio  flourished  about  1560.  The  children 
from  this  alliance,  the  first  of  whom  Avas  Simon, 
chief  (DID'HD)  of  the  community  of  Prague,  bore  the 
compound  name  of  Frankel-Spiro.  A  short  time 
later  another  alliance  Avas  made  betAveen  these 
tAvo  families:  Jacob  Benjamin  Wolf  Frankel,  of 
Furth,  a  descendant  of  Koppel  Frankel  on  the  male 
side,  married  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Elijah  Spiro,  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Wolf,  the  founder  of  the  Friin- 
kel-Spiro  branch.  This  latter  branch  also  subse- 


Koppel  Frankel 


Asher  Anschel  Spiro  of  Prague 


David  Isaae  Seekel 
of  Furth 


Issaehar  Biinnann 
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Jacob  Benjamin 
Wolf  =  Rebekah, 
daughter  of  Elijah 
Spiro  (d.  1740) 

Simon  Frankel 
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Issaehar  Biinnann 
(d.  1811) 


Esther  =  Benjamin  Wolf 
(d.  1720)  (d.  1715) 


Simon  Frankel-Spiro 
(d,  1745) 

Ritschel  =  Mei’r  Fischel 
(d.  1709) 
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Lob  Fischel 
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Jacob  Koppel  Frankel 


Zeeliariah  Frankel 


qucntly  married  into  the  main  Frankel  branch,  and 
from  this  triple  alliance  descended  the  well-known 

scliolar  Zecliariali  Frankel,  whose  father  adopted 
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the  name  of  “Frankel.”  The  pedigree  of  Zecliariah 
Erankel  may  therefore  be  constructed  as  on  the 
preceding  page. 


Klinik,”  “Zeitsclirift  fur  Heilkunde,”  “  Centralblatt 
fur  Chirurgie,”  and  other  publications.  Frankel 
has  embraced  Christianity. 


Bibliography:  M.  Brann,  in  MonatsschrifU  xlv.  198-213; 
xlvi.  450-473,  550-500  ;  idem ,  in  Kctufmann  Gedenhlmch , 
P.399. 

j,  M.  Sel. 

FRANKEL,  ALBERT:  German  physician; 
born  March  10, 1848,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  whence 
he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1870.  After 
having  been  assistant  to  Kussmaul,  Traube,  and 
Yon  Leyden  in  Berlin,  lie  settled  in  the  German 
capital,  becoming  lecturer  at  the  university  in  1877. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Traube  (d.  1876),  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  whose  “  Gesammelte  Beitrage  zur  Pathologie 
und  Physiologic  ”  he  published  in  1878.  Frankel 
received  the  title  of  “  Professor  ”  in  1884,  and  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Am 
Urbanplatz  Hospital,  Berlin. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Traube,  FrankePs  first 
works  were  on  experimental  pathology,  among  them 
being  the  following:  “Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Ver- 
minderten  Sau  erst  off  zufulir  zu  den  Geweben  auf  den 
Eiweiszerfall,”  in  Virchow’s  “Archiv,”  vol.  Ixvii. ; 
with  Yon  Leyden,  “  Ueber  die  Grosse  der  Kohlen* 
silureausscheidung  im  Fieber,”  ib.  vol.  lxxvi. ;  with 
J.  Geppert,  “  Ueber  die  Wirkungen  der  Verdunnten 
Luft  auf  den  Organismus,”  Berlin,  1878. 

After  becoming  lecturer  at  the  university  his  field 
of  special  research  was  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
the  heart.  Of  his  essays  and  works  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  mentioned:  “Bakteriologisclie  Mit- 
tlieilungen  liber  die  Aetiologie  der  Pneumonie,”  in 
“Zeitsch.  fur  Klinische  Medizin,”  vols.  x.  and  xi.,  in 
which  essay  he  was  the  first  to  expound  the  theory 
of  the  micrococci  of  pneumonia ;  “  Pathologie  und 
Therapie  der  Kranklieiten  des  Respirationsappara- 
tes,”  1890-1902;  “Ueber  Septikopyamisclie  Erkran- 
kungen,  Speciell  Akute  Dermatomyositis,  ”  1894; 
“Ueber  Akute  Leukilmie,”  1895;  “Zur  Pathologi- 
sclien  Anatomie  des  Broncliialasthma,”  1898.  His 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  “  Chari te  Annalen,” 
“Zeitsclirift  fur  Klinische  Medizin,”  “ Berliner  Kli¬ 
nische  Wochensclirift,”  and  “  Deutsche  Medizinisclie 
Woclienschrift.” 


Bibliography  :  Pagel/B  iograpliisclics  Lex  ikon,  s.v.,  Vienna, 
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FRANKEL,  ALEXANDER:  Austrian  phy¬ 
sician;  born  at  Vienna  Nov.  9,  1857.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  that  city,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1880 
and  joined  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  Austrian  army. 
As  surgeon  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  he  took  part  in 
the  Servian -Bulgarian  war  of  1885-86.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  in  1890,  becoming  lecturer  on  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Since  1893  he  has 
been  chief  surgeon  at  the  Vienna  Karolinen  Kinder- 
spital,  and  since  1895  assistant  chief  surgeon  of  the 
general  dispensary  there. 

In  1896  Frankel  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
“  Wiener  Klinische  W ochenschrif t.  ”  He  has  written 
many  essays  for  this  journal,  and  also  for  the 

Wiener  Sleclizinisclie  Woclienschrift,”  “  Wiener 


Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biographischcs  Lexicon,  s.v. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

FRANKEL,  BENJAMIN:  Russian  scholar; 
lived  at  Warsaw  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
century.  He  traveled  in  German}^  and  England.  He 
published  the  following  works :  (1)  “  Teruhit  Melek,” 
on  patriotism  and  the  obligation  of  loyalty,  published 
together  with  a  German  translation,  Breslau,  1838;: 
(2)  “Nezah  we-Hod,”  treating  of  the  immortality 
and  perpetual  peace  of  the  soul  according  to  the 
prophets  and  philosophers,  published  together  with 
an  English  translation,  London,  1836;  (3)  “Ebel  Ka- 
bed,”  an  elegy  in  Hebrew  and  English  on  the  deaths 
of  Baron  Nathan  Rothschild,  ib.  1836. 

Samuel  Gliirondi,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of. 
Frankel  in  Italy,  highly  praises  his  learning  and. 
piety. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael, p.  62; 
Fuenn,  Kcnesct  Yisrael,  p.  172. 

n.  R.  I.  Br. 

FRANKEL,  DAVID  BEN  NAPHTALI. 

(known  also  as  David  Mirles) :  German  rabbi;, 
born  at  Berlin  about  1704;  died  there  April  4, 
1762.  For  a  time  he  was  rabbi  of  Dessau,  and 
became  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin  in  1742.  Frankel 
exercised  a  great  influence  as  teacher  over  Moses- 
Mendelssohn,  who  followed  him  to  the  Prussian 
capital.  It  was  Frankel  who  introduced  Men¬ 
delssohn  to  Maimonides’  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  and  it 
was  he,  too,  who  befriended  his  poor  disciple,  pro¬ 
curing  for  him  free  lodging  and  a  few  days’  board 
every  week  in  the  house  of  Hayyim  Bamberger. 

As  a  Talmudist  Frankel  was  almost  the  first  to 
devote  himself  to  a  study  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
which  had  been  largely  neglected.  He  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  this  work  by  his  “  Korban  lia- 
‘Edali,”  a  commentary  in  three  parts  (part  1,  on  the 
order Mo‘ed,  Dessau,  1743;  parts,  on Nasliim,  Berlin, 
1757 ;  part  3,  on  Nezikin,  ib.  1760).  His  additional 
notes  on  tlie  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  on  Maimonides 
were  published,  together  with  the  preceding  work, 
under  the  title  “ Sliiyyure  Korban,”  Dessau,  1743. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim,  ii.  94 ;  E.  Carmoly* 
Notices  Biographiques ,  in  Revue  Orientate ,  iii.  315;  Stein- 
sebneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  S82;  G.  Karpeles,  Gcsch.  der  Jil- 
dischen  Littcratur ,  pp.  1060,  1071,  1100;  J.  H.  Dessauer* 
Gcsch.  der  Israelites,  p.  498 :  Graetz,  Hist.  v.  293-294 ;  Lancl- 
sbutb,  Toledot  Anshc  ha-Shem,  pp.  35  ct  scq.,  Berlin,  18S4; 
Kayseri  in?,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  pp.  9  ct  scq.,  Leipsic,  1862. 
s.  s.  '  A.  R. 

FRANKEL,  ELKAN  :  Court  Jew  (1703-12)  to 
the  margrave  William  Frederic  of  Brandenburg- 
Ansbach;  died  in  the  state  prison  of  WtUzburg, 
near  Weissenburg  on  the  Sand,  in  1720.  His  family 
was  among  the  exiles  of  Vienna  in  1670,  his  father 
being  R.  Enoch  Levy,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Koppel  Ritschel  in  Vienna.  Elkan  is  first 
mentioned  in  1686  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Furth.  There  he  took  charge  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Margrave  of  Ansbach,  who 
had  a  part  of  the  Furth  Jews  under  his  protection ; 
he  was  appointed  by  tlie  margrave  parnas  of 
Fiirtli  in  1704,  and  chief  parnas  of  Ansbach  in 
1710.  Frankel  acquired  great  influence  at  COUl't ;  hiS- 
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advice  was  asked  in  important  political  affairs,  and 
he  helped  many  to  secure  official  positions. 

The  Jews  of  the  margravate  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him;  they  owed  to  him,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  remission  of  a  heavy  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  after  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  practise  of  usury  (1708).  He  also 
boasted  of  having  prevented  a  contemplated  confis¬ 
cation  of  Hebrew  books  (1702).  His  enemies  later 
on  made  use  of  this  assertion  to  complete  his  ruin ; 
for  he  was  much  hated  by  Jews  and  Christians  for 
his  haughty  demeanor.  In  1712  Frankel  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  converted  Jew  for  being  in  possession 
of  blasphemous  books,  for  making  use  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  at  court  for  encroaching  upon  all  branches  of 
political  life,  and  for  having  defrauded  the  public 
revenues.  The  investigation  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  government  by  a  personal  enemy  of  Frankel 
was  most  partial ;  all  these  accusations  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  true,  although  no  proofs  were  adduced, 
and  even  the  pretended  deficit  could  not  be  detected. 

The  margrave  did  nothing  to  protect  his  favorite, 
but  sentenced  him  to  be  scourged  in  the  market¬ 
place  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  He  died  in 
prison,  as  stated  above;  his  fortune  was  confis¬ 
cated,  and  his  family  expelled. 

Bibliography:  Hiinle,  Gcsch.  tier  Juden  im  Ehemctliocn 
Flirstcnthum  Amlwch,  Ansbach,  1857;  Ziemlicb,  Etna 
BUcherconfiscaiion  zic  Filrth  im  Jahrc  170 in  Kauf- 
mann  Gedcnhbuch ,  p.  457. 

x\.  Fe. 

FRANKEL,  ERNST  :  German  physician;  born 
at  Breslau  May  5,  1844;  studied  medicine  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau  (M.D.  1866). 
He  took  part  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  in  1866  and 
in  the  Frauco-Prussian  war  in  1870-71  as  assistant 
surgeon.  In  1872  he  established  himself  as  phy^- 
sician,  especially  as  accoucheur  and  gynecologist, 
in  his  native  town.  In  1873  he  became  pri vat- 
docent  at  the  Breslau  University,  and  in  1893 
honorary  professor.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  and  government  of  the  city,  and  in 
1903  was  elected  alderman  of  Breslau. 

Frankel  has  written  several  essays  for  the  medical 
journals,  among  which  are  “  Diagnose  und  Opera¬ 
tive  Beliandlung  del*  Extrauterinschwangerscliaft,” 
in  Volkmann’s  “Sammlung  Klinisclier  Vortrage,” 
1882;  and  “Die  Appendicitis  in  Ihren  Beziehungen 
zur  Schwangerschaft,  Geburfc  und  Wochenbett,  zb. 
1898.  Pie  is  also  the  author  of  “  Tagesf  ragen  der 
Operativen  Gynakologie,”  Vienna  and  Leipsic, 
1896;  “Die  Allgemeine  Therapie  der  Krankheiten 
der  Weibliclion  Gesclilechtsorgane,”  in  Eulenburg’s 
“Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Therapie  und  der 
Therapeutischen  Methodik,”  Berlin  and  Vienna 
1898-99. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biograph  inches  Lcxikon,  s.v. 
s-  F.  T.  II. 

FRANKEL,  GABRIEL :  Court  Jew  of  the 
margraves  of  Ansbach  about  1700.  He  was  very 
influential  at  court,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews  of  the  margravate.  He  maintained  his  promi¬ 
nent  position  until  his  death.  In  reward  of  his 
faithful  services  all  the  privileges  granted  to  him 
were  continued  to  his  heirs  by  a  special  charter 
(1730). 


Bibliography:  Hiinle,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  im  Ehcmaliacn 
h  ilrstcnthum  Ansbach,  Ansbacb,  1857.  u 

A.  Fe. 


FRANKEL,  HIRSCH:  Chief  rabbi  in  the  mar. 
gravate  of  Ansbach,  with  residence  at  Schwabach, 
1709-13;  died  in  prison  1723.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Elkan  Frankel,  and  was  accused  with  him  of  pos¬ 
sessing  blasphemous  and  superstitious  books.  After 
a  searching  investigation,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Altorf,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Bibliography;  Hiinle,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  im  Ehcmaligen 

Fih'.stcnthum  Ansbach',  Ansbacb,  1857. 

D-  A.  Fe. 

FRANKEL,  JONAS;  German  banker  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist;  son  of  Joel  Wolf,  grandson  of  David 
Frankel,  the  author  of  “Korban  ‘Edali  ” ;  bom  at 
Breslau  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
died  there  Jan.  27,  1846.  Owing  to  his  great  com¬ 
mercial  ability  he  rose  from  extreme  poverty  to 
affluence,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  bankers 
of  Breslau.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  in  the  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  Germany,  the  Prussian  government 
awarded  him  the  title  of  “  Kommerzienrath.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  numerous  occupations,  Frankel 
was  an  indefatigable  communal  worker.  He  was 
the  director  of  many  charitable  institutions,  to  the 
support  of  which  he  contributed  liberally ;  he  erected 
at  his  own  expense  a  hospital,  to  which  were  annexed 
an  orphanage,  a  bet  ha-midrasli,  and  a  symagogue. 
Being  childless,  he  bequeathed  part  of  his  fortune  to 
a  family  foundation,  which  provides  dowries  for  por¬ 
tionless  girls  of  the  Frankel  family7- ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  he  left  to  charitable  institutions, 
especially  to  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  seminaiy.  This 
seminary,  which  bears  Ids  name,  was  inaugurated  at 
Breslau  in  1854  and  became  the  greatest  Jewish  in¬ 
stitution  of  its  kind;  in  it  most  of  the  leading  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  educated.  See  Seminaries,  Rabbinical. 


Bibliography:  Bar  Orient  1845,  Nos.  4,  9;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct 
Y  isra  cl. 

•i.  I.  Bk. 


FRANKEL,  LUDWIG:  German  writer;  born 
at  Leipsic  Jan.  24,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  in  England,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1889. 
Heis  the  author  of  most  of  the  articles  pertaining*  to 
literature  iu  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Brocldiaus’ 
“  Ivonversations  Lexikon.  ”  He  became  secretary  of 
the  German  National.  Museum  at  Nuremberg  in 
1892.  In  1893  lie  resigned  this  position  to  become 
docent  at  the  Technical  High  School  of  Stuttgart 
(1893-1895).  At  present  (1903)  lie  is  instructor  in 
Munich. 

Frankel  is  a  prolific  writer  on  literature,  modern 
languages,  German  history,  bibliography,  and  folk¬ 
lore.  His  book,  “  Warum  Ileisst  Rom  die  Ewige 
Stadt?”  may  be  specialty  mentioned.  It  received 
the  Witte  prize  in  1886,  and  was  published  in  1891 
under  the  title  “Rom,  die  Ewige  Stadt  der  Welt- 
geschichte,  und  die  Deutschen.”  His  editions  of 
Ubland  appeared,  together  with  various  treatises,  in 
1888,  1889,  1893,  1S94,  1903;  those  of  Shakespeare, 
1889-1894, 1893,  1895-1S96;  that  of  Schiller’s  “  Wal- 
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lenstein,”  1902;  a  German  edition  of  Manzoni,  “I 
Promessi  Sposi,”  1893;  and  of  Bojardo,  ‘‘Orlando 
Inamorato,”  1S95.  He  also  wrote  articles  on  many 
Jewish  subjects  for  several  German  journals, 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

FRANKEL,  LUDWIG  F. :  German  physi¬ 
cian;  born  May  23,  1806,  at  Berlin;  died  there  July 
6,  1872.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1830,  in 
the  same  year  becoming  physician  in  that  city,  with 
water-cure  as  his  specialty.  In  1840  he  was  called 
to  Ebersdorf,  in  the  principality  of  Renss,  as  chief 
physician  of  the  water-cure  hospital;  but  lie  re¬ 
mained  there  only  four  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Magdeburg,  Prussia,  where  he  practised  until  1848. 
He  then  became  chief  physician  of  the  water-cure 
hospital  in  Berlin  (Ileilanstalt  dcr  Wasserfrennde), 
resigning  this  position  in  1867  on  account  of  his 
extensive  private  practise. 

From  1856  to  1857  Frankel  edited  in  Berlin  the 
“  Journal  fur  Naturgemiisse  Gesundheitspflege  und 
Hcilkunde,  mit  Besonderer  Beziehung  zurWasser- 
heilkunde.”  He  has  published  essays  in  “  Jaliresbe- 
riclit  des  Yereins  der  Wasserfrennde  ”  and  “Medizi- 
nische  Centralzeituug,”  and  lias  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  separate  works:  “Die  Specielle  Physiologie,” 
Berlin,  1839;  “Aerztliche  Bemerkungen  liber  die 
Anwendung  des  Kalten  Wassers  in  Chronischen 
Kranklieiten,”  ib.  1840;  “Das  Wesen  und  die  Hei- 
lung  der  Hypocliondrie,”  ib.  1842;  “Arznei  Oder 
Wasser?  ”  Magdeburg,  1848;  “Behandlung  der  Fie- 
berhaftcn  Hautaussciilage  und  derPrimaren  Syphi¬ 
lis  mit  Wasser,”  Berlin,  1850. 

Bibliography:  Hirscli,  B in  graph isch cs  Bex i la > )  i ,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

FRANKEL,  MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM: 

German  rabbi ;  father  of  David  Frankel ;  born  at 
Berlin  June  30,  1739;  died  at  Dessau  Feb.  20,  1812. 
In  1787  he  settled  at  Dessau,  where  he  tilled  the 
office  of  rabbi ;  lie  was  at  the  same  time  “  Messrabbi- 
ner  ”  at  Leipsic  during  the  periodical  fairs.  Possessed 
of  some  means,  he  not  only  refused  a  salaiy,  but 
also  supported  young  Talmudical  students.  In  cases 
of  inheritance  submitted  to  him  for  decision,  he 
often,  when  the  amount  was  not  large,  satisfied  both 
parties  by  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  dis¬ 
puted  sum.  Frankel  was  the  author  of  “  Be’er 
Mosheh,”  responsa,  dealing  chiefly  with  cases  of 
inheritance  (Berlin,  1803);  and  “Ha-Bi’urimde-Dibre 
Kolielet,”  a  twofold  commentary— cabalistic  and 
Talmudic — on  Ecclesiastes  (1809). 

Bibliography:  Sul  am  i  tl),  vol.  ix.,  part  1,1).  95;  Steinsclinei- 

der.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1815:  Freudenthal,  Mas  der  Helmut 

Mendelssohn \s,  p.  13.1,  Berlin,  1900. 

s.  I.  Br. 

FRANKEL,  SECKEL  ISAAC :  German 
banker;  born  at  Parchim,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
Jan.  14,  1765;  died  at  Hamburg  June  4,  1835. 

He  acquired  by  private  study  not  only  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  general  culture,  but  also  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nine  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  sup¬ 
porting  himself  at  the  same  time  by  teaching.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  became 
bookkeeper  in  one  of  the  larger  banking-houses.  He 
soon  founded  a  bank  himself  and  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune.  Although  not  unfavorably 
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disposed  toward  Reform,  Frankel  opposed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Eduard  Kley’s  German  hymn-book,  con¬ 
sidering  it  too  radical  a  departure  from  the  past  of 
Judaism.  With  M.  J.  Bresslau,  heading  the  Re¬ 
form  Tempel  Verein,  he  issued  a  prayer-book,  the 
“Ordnung  dcr  Oelfentlichen  Andaclit”  (Hamburg, 
1819),  in  which  Hebrew  prayers  were  interspersed 
with  the  newly  introduced  German  hymns.  Fran¬ 
kel  translated  the  apocryphal  books  from  Greek  into 
Hebrew  (Leipsic,  1830),  and  wrote  a  poem  in  Hebrew 
on  the  sojourn  of  the  French  in  Hamburg,  entitled 
“  Heble  ha-Moniyyali  we-Kin’at  El  ”  (Altona,  1815). 

Bibliography  :  Zerlner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Boohs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  253; 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  292;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  335. 

s.  s.  A.  Pe. 

FRANKEL,  SIGMUND :  Austrian  physician 
and  chemist ;  born  at  Cracow  May  22,  1868.  After 
completing  his  course  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gratz 
(Styria),  lie  studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  Vienna,  graduating 
from  the  last-named  in  1892.  After  working  at  the 
zoological  station  at  Triest  and  in  Strasburg  and 
Cambridge,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  lectured 
on  physiological  chemistry  and  pkarmacologjr  at 
the  university. 

Frankel  lias  written  essays  in  Pflliger’s  “  Arcliiv 
fur  Physiologie,”  Hoppe-Seyler’s  “Zeitschrift  fur 
Pliysiologisclie  Chemie,”  “Wiener  Klinische  Wo- 
chenschrift,”  “  Wiener  Medicinische  Blatter”;  “Mo- 
natshefte  fur  Chemie  ” ;  and  the  “  New  York  Medical 
Record.  ”  He  has  also  published  the  following  works : 
“Ueber  Spaltungproducte  des  Eiweisses  bei  der 
Peptisclien  und  Tryptisclien  Verdauung,”  Wiesba¬ 
den,  1896;  and  “  Arzneimittelsyn these,”  Berlin,  1901. 
Bibliography:  Pavel,  Bingraplt  ischcs  Lex  ikon .  s.v. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

FRANKEL  (FRANKEL-SPIRA),  SIMON 
WOLF  :  Head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Prague 
for  two  decades  beginning  May  20,  1724,  and  a 
stanch  defender  of  his  oppressed  coreligionists;  died 
June  9, 1745.  He  was  wealthy  by  inheritance,  and  his 
extensive  business  interests  brought  him  often  into 
contact  with  the  great  of  the  land;  he  thus  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country  which  raised 
him  high  above  the  mass  of  Ills  brethren.  He 
founded  an  orphan  asylum,  and  won  lasting  popu¬ 
larity  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  Jewish  school 
system.'  He  was,  however,  very  fond  of  display, 
and  not  free  from  ambition.  At  the  birth  of  Arch¬ 
duke— afterward  Emperor— Joseph  in  April,  1741,  he 
furnished  at  his  own  expense  a  costly  public  festi¬ 
val  and  parade  in  the  Jewry  of  Prague,  on  which 
occasion  he  appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses  and  surrounded  by  footmen  and  horse-guards. 
This  fondness  for  show  aroused  the  envy  of  the 
mob,  which  some  years  later  found  vent  in  unre¬ 
strained  pillage  of  the  Jewry,  several  Jews  be¬ 
ing  murdered  and  many  more  severely  wounded. 
Following  upon  this  came  Maria  Theresia’s  order 
expelling  all  Jews  from  Bohemia.  Simon  Wolf 
Frankel,  who  was  insulted  and  slandered,  collapsed 
completely  under  the  burden  of  mental  and  spiritual 
troubles.  Only  a  few  days  before  bis  death  he  signed 
a  petition  for  aid  addressed  to  the  London  Jews. 

His  successor  as  the  head  of  the  community  was  a 
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son  of  liis  brother  Koppel,  Israel  Frankel.  His 
valuable  services  to  the  community  in  advancing  the 
home  manufacture  of  silk,  and  in  improving  the 
“  Invalidenbrauhaus,  ”  of  which  he  for  a  long  time 
was  the  lessee,  were  recognized  by  the  Bohemian 
“Landesgubernium.”  Israel  Prankel,  who  was  a 
devoted  student  of  the  Mislmah,  died  in  his  birth¬ 
place,  Prague,  on  April  15,  1767. 


Bibliography:  Podiebrad-Foges,  Altertliilmcr  tier  Prayer 
Judenstadt ,  pp.  89  et  set).,  150;  Hock-Kaufinann,  Die  Fain  i- 
lien  Prays,  nach  den  Epitaph  ien  ties  Alton  Jiltlischen 
Friedhofs,  Nos.  4S58,  4SG6 ;  Monatsschrift ,  xlv.  203  et  seq., 
212;  Jahrb.  Gesch.  der  Jud.  iv.  220. 

D.  M.  K 

FRANKEL,  WOLFGANG  BERNHARD: 

German  physician ;  born  at  Bonn  Nov.  11,  1795; 
died  at  Elberfeld  March  5,  1851.  He  took  an  active 
part  iii  the  campaigns  of  1812,  1818,  1814,  and  1815 
as  an  officer  in  the  middle-Bhenish  army,  fighting  at 
first  with,  and  later  against,  Napoleon.  Beturning 
to  his  native  town  in  1815,  Prankel  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  receiving  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1824.  He  then  settled  in 
Elberfeld,  where  he  practised  until  his  death.  He 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  1840.  Prankel  was 
the  author  of  “Die  Flechten und  Hire  Behaudlung,” 
Elberfeld,  1830,  3d  ed.  Wiesbaden,  1S55;  “Das  Be- 
kenntuiss  des  Proselyten,  das  Ungluck  der  Juden 
und  Hire  Emancipation  in  Deutschland,”  Elberfeld, 
1841;  “Die  Unmoglichkeit  der  Emancipation  der 
Juden  ini  Christliclien  Staat,”  ib.  1841;  “DieRab- 
biner  Yersammlung  und  der  Reform verein,  ”  ib. 
1844. 


Bibliography  :  De  le  Itoi.  Juden  mission,  i.  240,  Leipsie,  1899 ; 

Hirscli,  Biog.  Lex.  vi.  793,  Vienna,  1884. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

PRANKEL,  ZECHARIAS :  German  theolo¬ 
gian;  born  at  Prague  Sept.  30, 1801 ;  died  at  Breslau 
Feb.  18,  1875.  Frankel  was  the  founder  and  the 
most  eminent  member  of 
the  school  of  historical 
Judaism,  which  advocates 
freedom  of  research,  while 
in  practical  life  it  upholds 
the  authority  of  tradition. 
Frankel  was,  through  his 
father,  a  descendant  of 
Vienna  exiles  of  1670  and 
of  the  famous  rabbinical 
jjb  Spira  family,  while  on  his 
mother’s  side  he  descended 
from  the  Fischel  family, 
which  ha.r~giveh  to  the 
community  of  Prague  a 
number  of  distinguished 
Talmudists.  He  received 
his  early  Talmudic  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  yeshibah  of  Bezalel  Ronsperg  (Dan¬ 
iel  Rosenbaum);  in  1825  he  went  to  Budapest, 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1831.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  district  rabbi  (“  Kreisrabbiner  ”)  of 
Leitmeritz  by  the  government,  being  the  first  rabbi 
in  Bohemia  with  a  modern  education.  He  made 
Teplitz  his  seat,  where  the  congregation,  the  largest 
in  the  district,  had  elected  him  rabbi.  He  was  called 
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to  Dresden  in  1836  as  chief  rabbi,  and  was  confirmed 
in  this  position  by  the  Saxon  government.  In  1843 
he  was  invited  to  the  chief  rabbinate  at  Berlin, 
which  position  had  been  vacant  since  1800,  but  after 
a  long  correspondence  he  declined,  chiefly  because 
the  Prussian  government,  in  accordance  with  its 
fixed  polic}r,  refused  to  officially  recognize  the  office. 
He  remained  in  Dresden  until  1854,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Breslau  seminary, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

The  atmosphere  of  Prague  was  wholly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  romantic  love  for  the  past 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  principle  of  historic 
Judaism  which  Prankel  advocated. 
Religious  He  furthermore  held  firmly  the  belief 
Attitude,  that  reason  based  on  scholarship  and 
not  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
must  be  the  justification  for  Reform.  In  this  sense 
Frankel  declared  himself  when  the  president  of  the 
Teplitz  congregation  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
rabbi  would  introduce  reforms  and  do  away  with 
the  “  Missbrauclie ”  (abuses).  He  stated  that  he 
knew  of  no  abuses ;  and  that  if  there  were  any  it 
was  not  at  all  the  business  of  the  laity  to  interfere  in 
such  matters  (Braun,  in  his  “Jalirbucli,”  1899,  pp. 
109  et  scq.).  Still  he  introduced  some  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  worship,  as  the  abrogation  of  the 
piyyutim,  the  introduction  of  a  choir  of  boys,  and 
the  like.  He  was,  however,  strenuously  opposed  to 
I  any  innovation  which  was  objectionable  to  Jewish 
sentiment.  In  this  respect  his  denunciation  of  the 
action  of  the  “  Landesrabbiner  ”  Joseph  Hoffmann  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  who  permitted  Jewish  high-school 
bo}^s  to  write  on  the  Sabbath,  is  very  significant 
(“Orient,”  iii.  398  et  seq.).  His  position  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  new  Hamburg  prayer-book  (1842) 
displeased  both  parties ;  the  Liberals  were  dissatisfied 
because,  instead,  of  declaring  that  their  prayer-book 
was  in  accord  with  Jewish  tradition,  he  pointed  out 
inconsistencies  from  the  historical  and  dogmatic 
points  of  view ;  and  the  Orthodox  were  dissatisfied 
because  he  declared  changes  in  the  traditional  ritual 
permissible  ( l.e .  iii.  352-363,  377-384).  A  great  im¬ 
pression  was  produced  by  his  letter  of  July  18, 1S45, 
published  in  a  Frankfort-on- tlie-Main  journal,  in 
which  he  announced  his  secession  from  the  rabbinical 
conference  then  in  session  in  that  city  (see  Confer¬ 
ences,  Rabbinical),  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  a  body  of  rabbis  who  had  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  the  Hebrew  language  un¬ 
necessary  for  public  worship.  This  letter  made 
Prankel  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  ele¬ 
ment.  In  opposition  to  the  rabbinical  conferences, 
he  planned  conventions  of  scholars.  His  principles 
were  enunciated  in  his  monthly  “Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Religiosen  Interessen  des  Judenthums,”  which  lie 
published  from  1844  onward.  But  FrankcTs  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  was  bound  to  create  for  him 
enemies  in  the  camps  of  the  extremists  on  both 
sides,  and  such  was  the  case  with  both  Abraham 
Geiger  and  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch. 

As  the  man  of  the  golden  mean  Frankel  was 
chosen  president  of  the  new  rabbinical  seminary  at 
Breslau  (Aug.  10,  1854).  Geiger,  who  bad  inspired 
Jonas  Frankel,  the  president  of  his  congregation,  to 
found  this  institution,  opposed  the  appointment  vig- 
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orously,  and  when  the  examination  questions  given 
by  Frankel  to  the  first  graduating  class  appeared, 
Geiger  published  them  in  a  German  translation  with 
the  evident  intention  of  ridiculing  the  casuistic 
method  of  Talmudic  instruction  (Geiger,  “  J  lid.  Zeit.  ” 
i.  169  et  seq .).  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  seminary,  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  Frankel,  demanding  a  statement  as  to  the 
religious  principles  which  would  guide  the  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  new  institution.  Frankel  ignored  the 
challenge.  When  the  fourth  volume 
Attacks  on  of  Gratz’s  history  appeared  Hirscli 
His  impeached  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ucav 
Orthodoxy,  institution  (1856),  and  his  attacks  be¬ 
came  more  systematic  when  Frankel 
in  1859  published  his  Hebrew  introduction  to  the 
Mishnah.  The  first  attack  began  with  the  letter  of 
Gottlieb  Fischer,  rabbi  of  Stulilweissenburg,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hirscli’s  “  Jeschurun,”  1860.  Hirsch  him¬ 
self  began  in  the  following  year  a  series  of  articles 
in  which  he  took  exception  to  some  of  Frankel’s 
statements,  especially  to  his  definition  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  tradition,  which  he  found  vague;  he  further 
objected  to  Frankel’s  conception  of  the  rabbinical 
controversies,  which  were,  according  to  Frankel,  im¬ 
properly  decided  by  certain  devices  common  in  par¬ 
liamentary  bodies.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Frankel  evaded  the  clear  definition  of  what  w  tradi¬ 
tion  ”  meant  to  him.  He  contented  himself  with  prov¬ 
ing  from  Rabbenu  Asher  that  not  everything  called 
a  “law,”  and  reputed  as  given  by  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  was  actually  of  Mosaic  origin.  Hirsch  was 
seconded  by  various  Orthodox  rabbis,  as  Solomon 
Klein  of  Colmar  and  B.  II.  Auerbach,  while  some 
of  Frankel’s  supporters,  like  Rapoport,  were  half¬ 
hearted.  Frankel  but  once  published  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  in  his  magazine,  in  which,  however,  lie  failed 
to  give  an  outspoken  exposition  of  his  views 
(“  Monatsschrift,”  1861,  pp.  159  et  seq.).  The  general 
Jewish  public  remained  indifferent  to  the  whole 
controversy,  and  Frankel’s  position  was  gradually 
strengthened  by  the  number  of  graduates  lrom  the 
seminary  who  earned  reputations  as  scholars  and  as 
representatives  of  conservative  J udaism. 

Frankel  began  his  literary  career  rather  late.  His 
first  independent  publication  was  his  work  on  the 
Jewish  oath,  “Die  Eidesleistung  bei  den  Judcn  in 
Tlieologischer  und  Historischer  Be- 

Literary  ziehung  ”  (Dresden,  1840,  2d  ed.  1847). 

Activity.  This  work  owed  its  origin  to  a  polit¬ 
ical  question.  The  law  of  Aug.^  16, 
1838,  had  improved  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  but  still  discriminated  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  under  conditions  which 
seemed  to  involve  the  supposition  that  a  Jew  could 
not  fully  be  trusted  in  his  testimony  before  a  civil 
court.  Frankel  proved  that  no  Jewish  doctrine 
justified  such  an  assumption,  and  owing  to  his  work 
a  new  regulation  (Feb.  13,  1840)  put  the  Jews  on 
the  same  basis  as  Christians  as  regards  testimony  in 
court.  His  second  great  work  was  his  “  Ilistoriscli- 
Kritische  Studicn  zu  der  Septuaginta  Nebst  Bei- 
tragen  zu  den  Targumim:  Vorstudien  zu  der  Sep¬ 
tuaginta”  (Lcipsic,  1841).  To  the  same  category 
belong  three  later  works :  “  Ueber  den  Einfluss 

der  Palastinensischen  Exegese  auf  die  Alexandri- 


nisclie  Hermeneutik  ”  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  “  Ueber  Palas- 
tinensische  und  Alexandrinische  Schrif tf orschung,  ” 
published  in  the  program  for  the 
Septuagint  opening  of  the  Breslau  seminary 
Studies.  (Breslau,  1854) ;  “  Zu  dem  Targum  der 
Proplieten  ”  (Breslau,  1872).  In  all 
these  works  it  was  his  object  to  show  that  the  exegesis 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  with  it  that  of  the  early 
Church  Fathers,  was  dependent  on  Talmudic  exege¬ 
sis.  In  this  investigation  he  became  a  pioneer,  and 
many  of  his  disciples  followed  him  with  similar  in¬ 
vestigations,  not  only  of  the  Septuagint,  but  also  of 
the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Peshitta.  A  political  mo¬ 
tive  was  involved  in  his  study  on  legal  procedure, 
“Der  Gerichtliche  Beweis  nach  Mosaisck-Talmud- 
ischem  Reclite:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  des  Mosa- 
isch-Talmudisclien  Criminal-  und  Civilrechts :  Kebst 
einer  Untersuchung  uber  die  Preussische  Gesetz- 
gebung  Hinsiclitlich  des  Zcugnisses  der  Juden” 
(Berlin,  1846).  The  law  of  Prussia  discriminated 
against  the  Jews  in  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  a  Jew 
against  a  Christian  was  valid  only  in  civil  cases,  and 
in  these  only  when  they  involved  a  sum  less  than 
fifty  thalers.  It  was  due  to  Frankel’s  work,  which 
was  cited  as  an  authority  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  that 
the  new  law  of  July  23, 1847  referring  to  the  Jews, 
abolished  this  discrimination. 

Frankel’ s  duties  as  professor  of  Talmudic  litera¬ 
ture  showed  him  the  necessity  of  modern  scientific 
text-books  upon  rabbinical  literature 
Introduc-  and  archeology.  To  this  necessity  are 
tion  to  due  his  introduction  to  the  Mislmak, 
Mishnah.  “Darke  lia-Misknah ”  (Leipsic,  1859), 
with  a  supplement  and  index  under 
the  title  “Tosafot  u-Mafteah  le-Sefer  Darke  ha- 
Mislinali”  (1867).  Of  the  storm  which  this  book 
created  mention  has  been  made  already.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  attempts  at  a  systematized 
exposition  of  the  history  of  early  rabbinical  litera¬ 
ture  and  theology,  and  has  largely  inspired  subse¬ 
quent  works  of  that  kind,  as  those  of  Jacob  Bruli 
and  Isaac  H.  Weiss.  His  outline  of  rabbinical  mar¬ 
riage  law,  “  Grundlinien  des  Mosaiscli-Talmudischen 
Elierechts  ”  (Breslau,  1860),  was  likewise  meant  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  on  that  subject,  as  was  also  his 
attempt  at  a  history  of  the  post-Talmudic  literature 
of  casuistry,  “Entwurf.  einer  Geschi elite  der  Litera- 
tur  der  Nachtalmudisclien  Responsen”  (Breslau, 
1865),  which,  however,  is  the  weakest  of  his  works. 

Frankel’s  studies  in  the  history  of  Talmudic  liter¬ 
ature  had  convinced  him  that  the  neglect  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  was  a  serious  drawback  in  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  development  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  law.  To  this  field  lie  determined  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1870  he  published  his 
introduction  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  under  the 
title  “Mebo  lia-Yeruslialmi  ”  (Breslau).  He  after¬ 
ward  began  a  critical  edition  oMhe  Palestinian  Tal¬ 
mud,  with  a  commentary,  but  only  three  treatises 
had  appeared,  Berakot  and  Peah  (Vienna,  1874)  and 
Demai  (Breslau,  1875),  when  his  death  intervened. 
He  wrote  frequently  for  the  two  magazines  which 
I  he  edited,  the  “  Zeitsclirift  fur  die  Religiosen  Inter- 
cssen  des  Judentliums”  (Leipsic,  1844-46),  and  the 
“Monatsschrift,”  begun  in  1851,  and  which  he  edited 
until  1868,  when  Griitz  succeeded  him  as  editor. 
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Though  a  son  of  the  rationalistic  era  which  had 
two  of  its  intensest  partizans,  Peter  Beer  and  Iierz 
IIomberg,  in  his  native  city,  Frankel  developed, 
partly  through  opposition  to  shallow  rationalism 
and  partly  through  the  romantic  environments  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Prague,  that  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  past  that  made  him  the  typical  expounder 
of  the  historical  school  which  was  known  as  the 
“  Breslau  school.  ”  His  marriage  with  Rachel  Meyer 
was  childless. 

Bibliography:  Monatsschrift ,  1875,  pp.  07-98,  145-148;  1876, 
pp.  12-26 ;  Rabbinowitz,  Rabbi  Zcdiariah  Frankel,  Warsaw, 
1898-1903  (in  Hebrew);  Menorah ,  1901,  pp.  329-366.  Much 
material  is  contained  in  Manat ssdiri ft,  1901,  to  which  several 
of  his  disciples  contributed,  and  which  contains  a  complete 
bibliography  of  Frankel’s  writings  by  lining  (pp.  38G-o52) . 

S.  D. 

FRANKENBERG,  ABRAHAM  VON :  Ger¬ 
man  mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Manasseli  hen  Israel.  He  was  a 
nobleman  and  the  most  influential  personage  in  the 
district  of  Ocls  in  Silesia.  A  disciple  of  Jacob 
Bolime,  he  said ;  “  The  true  light  will  come  from  the 
Jews;  their  time  is  not  far  distant,”  etc.  He  also 
wrote:  “  He  brad  habent  fontes,  Gneci  rivos,  Latini 
paludes  ”  (cited  b}r  Griltz,  “  Gescliichto  ”).  He  wrote 
to  Manasseli  ben  Israel  on  the  coming  glory  and 
salvation  of  the  Jews;  and  his  mystic  writings  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  his  countrymen.  As  a  token 
of  his  friendship,  Manasseli  presented  Frankenberg 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  bearing  the  emblem  of  a 
wanderer  and  a  torch  (the  printer’s  device  of  Manas- 
seh),  and  the  circumscription  (in  Hebrew),  “Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  ”  (Ps.  cxix.  105). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsdi.  x.  S3,  and  note  2;  M.  Kayser- 
ling.  Menace  ben  Israel ,  in  Jahrhnch  fur  die  Gcsdi.  der 
Juden  unci  cleft  Judent hums,  ii.  120,  and  note  109,  Leipsic, 
1861 ;  Cat.  Anglo- Jew.  Hist.  E.vh.  frontispiece. 
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FRANKENBURGER,  WOLF;  German  dep¬ 
uty;  born  at  Obbach,  Bavaria,  June  8,  1827;  died 
at  Nuremberg  July  18,  1889.  While  a  student  at 
Wurzburg  be  took  part  in  the  political  agitation  of 
1848,  and  soon  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker  and  a  friend  of  the  people.  He  began  to 
practise  law  in  N  uremberg  in  1861 ;  in  1869  lie  was 
elected  to  the  Bavarian  Diet,  of  which  he  remained 
a  member  until  his  death.  For  one  term  (1874-78) 
he  was  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  taking 
as  such  an  especially  active  part  in  the  discussions 
preceding  the  legal  reforms  of  that  period. 

Frankenburger,  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  Franco- 
Prussian  war  (1870-71),  strongly  advocated  the 
union  of  the  southern  and  the  northern  states  of 
Germany;  and  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
his  ability  and  rectitude  secured  for  him  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Liberal  leader,  he  threw  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  against  the  sectionalism  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Center  and  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  especially  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  financial  questions,  and  rendered  important 
services  as  regular  reporter  on  the  army  budget  for 
the  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives,  for  which 
services  the  king  rewarded  him  with  the  Michaels- 
orrlen  I.  Class. 

Frankenburger  omitted  no  opportunity  to  cham¬ 
pion  t  he  rights  of  his  coreligionists.  In  1880  lie  was  | 


instrumental  in  abrogating  the  taxes  which,  in  many 
parts  of  Bavaria,  the  Jews  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  to  pastors  and  mayors.  These  taxes  had  many 
curious  names,  as  “  Bcichtgroschen,  ”  “  Schmattgeld,  ” 
and  “  Wolfelsteuer,”  and  were  principally  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  surplice-fees  (“  Stoyagcbiihr ”)  and  New- 
Year’s  gifts.  It  was  also  on  liis  motion,  which  re¬ 
ceived  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties,  that  tlie  sum  of  5,500  florins  for  the  betterment 
of  the  poorly  endowed  rabbinical  offices  of  Bavaria 
was  included  in  the  budget  of  April  19,  1872.  By 
this  measure  at  least  the  semblance  of  state  consid¬ 
eration  for  Jewish  worship  was  obtained. 

Bibliography:  Eckstein.  Die  Ba.yrischen  Parlamantarlcr 
JiUlisc/ien  Glaubcus  dm  Devtsdtcn /Reich,  1902);  Frank - 
ischer  Kurici\  July  18,  1889. 

s.  A.  E. 

FRANKENHEXM,  MORITZ  LUDWIG : 

German  physicist;  born  in  Brunswick  June  29, 
1801 ;  died  in  Dresden  Jan.  14, 1869 ;  educated  at  the 
gymnasia  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Braunschweig,  and 
the  Berlin  University  (Ph.  D.  1823).  He  was  privat- 
docent  at  the  Berlin  University  (1826-27) ;  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  geography,  and  mathematics 
at  Breslau  University  (1827-50);  professor  there 
(1850).  He  wrote:  “ Dissertatio  de  Tlieoria  Gaso- 
rum  et  Vaporum,”  Berlin,  1823;  “Populare  As¬ 
tronomic,”  Brunswick,  1827-29;  “De  Crystallorum 
Cohrcsione, ”  Breslau,  1829;  “Die  Lehre  von  der 
Colitlsion,”  ib.  1835;  “  Krystallisation  und  Amor¬ 
phic,  ”  ib.  1852;  and  “  Zur  Krystal lkunde.  I.  Cbarac- 
teristiken  der  Krystalle,”  Leipsic,  1869;  also  nu¬ 
merous  papers  in  various  professional  journals. 

Bibliography  :  Poggenclorff,  Bingraphi  sch -Lit  crarisches 
HandwOrterb.  i.  and  HI.,  s.v.\  Le  Koi,  Gcsch.  der  Evan- 
gelisdicn  Juden  m  ission ,  part  i.,  p.  215. 
s.  N.  D. 

FRANKENTHAL,  ADOLPH  L.  :  United 
States  consul  at  Bern,  Switzerland;  born  July  1, 
1851,  at  Lubeck,  Germany.  Frankenthal  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Ills  native 
town,  and  received  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  the 
local  rabbi.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
commercial  life  in  Hamburg.  Five  years  later 
(1871)  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  soon  took  ail  active  part  in  public  life, 
especially  in  Jewish  circles,  being  particularly  promi¬ 
nent  in  various  Jewish  orders.  In  1898  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  United  States  consul  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
which  position  lie  still  (1903)  holds. 
a.  F.  T.  H. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN  :  City  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Germany.  Tlie 
date  of  tlie  organization  of  its  Jewish  community  is 
uncertain.  Probably  no  Jews  were  living  in  Frank¬ 
fort  at  the  time  of  tlie  first  and  second  Crusades,  as 
the  city  is  not  mentioned  among  the  places  where 
Jews  were  persecuted,  although  references  occur  to 
persecutions  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Mayence 
and  Worms.  A  Jew  of  Frankfort  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  house  at  Cologne  be¬ 
tween  1175  and  1191.  Eliezor  b.  Nathan,  rabbi  at 
Mayence  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  says 
that  there  were  not  then  ten  adult  Jews  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  Tlie  first  reliable  information  concerning 
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Frankfort  Jews  dates  from  1241,  on  May  24  of  which 
year  180  Hebrews  were  killed  during  a  riot  and  many 
tied,  this  being  the  first  “  Judenschlaclit.”  As  the 
affair  was  detrimental  to  the  income  of  the  emperor, 
lie  was  incensed  with  the  city  for  seven  years,  and 
King  Conrad  IV.  did  not  forgive  the  citizens  until 
May3 6,  1246.  The  emperor  distributed  so  liberally 
anion  o'  the  princes  and  his  retainers  the  income 
he  derived  from  the  Jews  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  himself;  yet  the  Jews  remained 
In  the  under  his  protection.  In  1286  King 
Thirteenth.  Rudolf  pledged  to  Count  Adolf  of 
Century.  Nassau  20  marks  yearly  from  the  ; 

income  derived  from  the  Frankfort  j 
Jews  When  Adolf  was  made  king  under  the  title  I 
of  “  Adolf  of  Nassau,”  he  pledged  these  20  marks  to 
the  knight  Gottfried  of  Merenberg  (1292) :  and  the  lat-  ■ 


a  crime  and  cruelly  persecuted,  and  many  fled.  The 
king  then  confiscated  the  houses  anci  other  pioperty 
of  the  fugitives,  and  sold  them  to  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  for  3,000  pounds  of  hellers.  Those  that  returned 
had  their  property  restored  to  them;  and,  as  . the 
Jews  had  been  treated  unjustly,  the  king  promised 
not  to  punish  them  again,  but  to  be  content  with 
the  verdict  of  the  municipal  council.  The  Jews 
were  required,  however,  to  pay  to  the  king  a  new 
impost,  the  “goldene  Opferpfennig.” 

During  the  Black  Death  (1849)  the  Jews  of  Frank¬ 
fort  were  again  persecuted.  At  the  beginning  of 
these  outbreaks  the  circumspect  Carl  IV.,  who 
feared  for  his  income,  pledged  the  Jews  to  the  city 
for  more  than  15,000  pounds  of  hellers,  stipulating 
that  he  would  redeem  them,  which  he  never  did. 
The  Flagellants,  on  coming  to  Frankfort,  destroyed 


Plan  of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  in  1552.  Star  Shows  Position  of  Jewish  Quarter 

(From  the  “  Archiven  fur  Frankfurter  Geschichte  und  Kunst”) 


ter  again  pledged  4  marks  of  this  sum  to  the  knight 
Heinrich  of  Saclisenhausen.  King  Adolf  also  gave 
25  marks  to  Gottfried  of  Eppstein  as  a  hereditary 
fief;  and  from  1297  he  gave  300  marks  yearly  of  the 
Jews’  tax  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  adding  to 
this  sum  500  pounds  of  hellers  in  1299.  As  early  as 
1303  the  archbishop  pledged  100  marks  of  tins 
amount,  and  thus  the  Jews  of  the  city  of  Frankfort 
became  subject  to  the  archbishop.  The  emperor, 
however,  attempted  to  exact  still  more  money  fiom 
the  Jews,  and  it  was  due  only  to  the  resistance  of  the 
city  that  King  Adolf  did  not  succeed  in  1292  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  them  the  sum  required  for  his  coronation. 

The  Jews  were  subject  not  only  to  the  empeioi 
and  to  the  archbishop,  hut  also  to  the  city ;  in  1331 
King  Ludwig  recommended  his  “beloved  Kam- 
merkneclite  ”  to  the  protection  of  the  municipality. 
Under  Ludwig  the  Frankfort  Jews  were  accused  of 


nearly  the  entire  community,  the  Jews  in  their 
distress  setting  fire  to  their  own  houses.  Tlieir 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  coun- 
In  the  cil  by  way  of  indemnity.  Jews  re- 
Fourteenth  turned  to  Frankfort  very  gradually. 

Century.  In  1354  Carl  IV .  renewed  his  pledge 
to  the  city ;  three  years  later  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mayence  again  advanced  Ins  claims,  hut 
the  Jews  and  the  council  came  to  an  agreement 
with  him  in  1358.  In  1367  the  city  was  again  in  full 
possession  of  the  income  derived  from  the  Jews,  hut 
this  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  occasionally 
levying  extraordinary  taxes;  for  example,  Sigis- 
mund  (1414)  exacted  a  contribution  from  the  Jews 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

The  Jews  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  council.  Beginning  with  1488,  privileges 
(“  Judenstatt.igkeiten  ”)  were  issued  that  had  to  be 
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renewed  every  three  years.  The  Jews  lived  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  this  part  of  the 
city  being  necessary  for  their  commerce;  but  Chris¬ 
tians  also  lived  there.  Hence  it  was  a  hard  blow  to 
the  former  when  they  were  forced  (1462)  to  settle 
outside  the  old  city  ramparts  and  the  moat.  At 


Medal  Commemorating  the  Great  Fire  in  the  “  Judengasse  ” 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1711. 

first  the  city  built  their  dwellings,  but  later  they 
were  required  to  erect  their  own  houses.  The  “Ju¬ 
dengasse  ”  originally  consisted  merely  of  one  row  of 
houses;  and  when  this  became  overcrowded,  a  part 
of  the  moat  was  filled  in,  and  houses  were  built  upon 
the  new  ground  thus  obtained.  There  were  three 
gates  in  the  street:  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
center.  The  cemetery  of  the  community,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Fischerfeld,  and  which  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1300,  but  a 
tombstone  dated 
July,  1272,  lias 
been  preserved. 

Among  the  com¬ 
munal  buildings 
were  the  syna¬ 
gogue  (called 
also  the  “  Juden- 
schule‘?),  the 
“ J  udenbad- 
stube,”  the  “  Ju- 
den  -  Tanzhaus  ” 
or  **  Spielhaus,” 
and  the  hospital. 

The  Jewish  in¬ 
habitants  were 
more  numerous 
in  the  early  years 
of  the  commu¬ 
nity  than  later 
on;  in  1241  they  numbered  about  200;  in  1357  there 
were  12  tax-paying  families;  from  1357  to  1379,  not 
more  than  14  on  the  average ;  from  1401  to  1450,  an 
average  of  12;  while  in  1473  there  were  17  families. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  number 
of  the  Frankfort  Jews  was  considerably  increased 
by  emigrants  from  Nuremberg  (1498) ;  and  Frank¬ 
fort  took  the  place  of  Nuremberg  as  the  leading 
Jewish  community  in  the  empire.  This  is  seen  in 


the  numerous  requests  made  by  other  cities  to  the 
magistrates  of  Frankfort  for  information  concerning 
their  method  of  procedure  in  cases  affecting  Jews 
(see  Neustadt  in  “Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland, ”  i.  190).  Civil  cases  were  de¬ 
cided  by  a  commission  of  twelve,  with  the  chief  rabbi 
at  its  head.  The  reports  of  this  commission  from 
1645  to  1808  are  in  the  archives  of  the  community. 
In  1509  the  Jews  were  threatened  with  confiscation  of 
their  Hebrew  books  by  Pfefferkoiin,  who  arrived 
in  the  city  witli  an  imperial  edict; 
From  the  on  April  10,  1510,  they  were  obliged 
Fifteenth  to  surrender  all  their  books,  which 
to  the  were  not  restored  to  them  until  June 
Seventeenth  6,  after  they  had  sent  a  special  em- 
Century.  bassy  to  the  emperor.  In  1525  the 
impending  danger  of  expulsion  was 
averted  by  the  municipal  council ;  but  the  Jews  were 
restricted  in  their  commerce,  and  were  forbidden  to 
build  tlieir  houses  higher  than  three  stories.  Al¬ 
though  this  measure  crowded  them  more  closely, 
there  were  43  Jewish  families  in  Frankfort  in  1543, 
and  454  in  1612.  (A  List  of  these  families  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1614;  2d  ed.,  Mayence,  1678;  republished 
in  the  “  Israeli!,  ”  Aug.  17,  1899). 

Hard  times  were  now  approaching.  In  1612  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort  suffered  much  on  account  of  some 
persons  who  were  heavily  indebted  to  them,  chief 
among  these  being  Fettmilcii.  On  Aug.  22,  1614, 
these  men  headed  an  attack  on  the  Jews7  street, 
sweeping  away  everything  in  the  space  of  thirteen 
hours;  and  the  unfortunate  Jews,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  cemetery,  begged  for  permission  to  de¬ 
part.  On  the  following  day  1,380  Jews,  glad  to  have 
saved  even  their  lives,  left  the  city  and  went  to  Offen¬ 
bach,  Hanau,  and  Ilochst.  The  synagogue  as  well 
as  the  Torah-scrolls  was  destroyed,  and  the  cemetery 

was  desecrated. 
When  the  em¬ 
peror  heard  of 
the  affair  he  pro- 
scribed  Fett- 
milch ;  but  the 
Jews  were  not 
brought  back 
until  Feb.,  1616, 
when  their  street 
was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the 
empire,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  no¬ 
tice  affixed  to 
each  of  the  three 
gates.  By  1618 
there  were  370 
families,  living  in  195  houses,  of  which  111  lay  to  the 
right  of  the  Bornheimerpforte,  and  84  to  the  left.  The 
houses  were  of  wood,  with  stone  foundations,  and 
were  named  according  to  signs  suspended  in  front. 
The  names  were  those  of  animals  (e.f/.,  ox,  duck, 
wild  duck),  of  fruits  (apple,  red  apple),  of  trees 
(fir,  elder,  nut),  or  of  miscellaneous  objects  (tongs, 
scales,  winecup);  but  sometimes  a  house  was  named 
simply  from  the  color  of  the  shield,  e.g .,  red 


Enactment  of  the  “  Judenordnuug  ”  by  Frankfort  Jews. 

(From  Schudt,  “Judische  Rlerckwurdigkeiten,”  1714-17.) 
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=  “  Rothschild  ” ;  black  =  “  Schwarzscliild ,  ”  etc. 
The  main  synagogue  was  built  in  1462 ;  a  smaller 
one  was  erected  in  1603.  Among  the  other  commu¬ 
nal  buildings  were  the  bath,  to  the  east  of  the 
synagogue,  the  dance-house,  the  inn,  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  hospital. 

With  their  return  to  Frankfort  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  that  city  begins.  They  were 
still  debarred  from  acquiring  real  estate,  but  they 
loaned  money,  even  accepting  manuscripts  as 
pledges.  The  rate  of  interest,  formerly  as  high  as 
24  per  cent,  was  now  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  As  the 
unredeemed  pledges  were  sold,  traffic  in  second¬ 
hand  goods  arose, "which  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  sell 
new  goods.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  deal  in 
spices,  provisions,  weapons,  cloth,  and  (from  1634) 
corn.  But  in  spite  of  these  interdictions  their  com¬ 
merce  gradually  increased.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’  war  the  Jews  fared  no  worse  than  their 
neighbors.  In  1694  there  were  415  Jewish  fami- 
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Tlie  “Neusclmle,”  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main. 

(After  an  old  woodcut.) 

lies;  of  these,  109  persons  were  engaged  as  money¬ 
lenders  and  dealers  in  second-hand  goods;  106  dealt 
in  dry-goods,  clothes,  and  trimmings;  24  in  spices 
and  provisions;  9  retailed  wine  and  beer;  3  were 
innkeepers;  and  2  bad  restaurants.  Besides  these 
there  were  the  communal  officials. 

The  importance  and  status  of  the  community  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  indicated 
by  the  gracious  reception  accorded  to 
In  the  the  deputation  that  offered  presents 
Eighteenth  to  Joseph  I.  on  his  visit  to  Heidel- 
Century.  berg  in  1702.  On  Jan.  14,  1711,  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  tlie  house  of 
Rabbi  ISTaphtali  Cohen  destroyed  the  synagogue 
together  with  nearly  tlie  whole  Judengasse.  The 
rabbi  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  fire  by 
cabalistic  means,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  city. 
Tlie  8,000  homeless  Jews  found  shelter  either  in  the 
pest-house  or  with  compassionate  Christians.  The 
synagogue  and  the  dwelling-houses  were  speedily 
rebuilt,  and  tlie  street  was  widened  six  feet.  In 
1715  the  community  issued  an  edict  against  luxui  jr. 
From  1718  onward  the  “Residenten,”  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  community  of  Frankfort  at  Vienna, 
were  accorded  official  recognition.  In  1721  part  of  the 
J udengasse  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  About  the 
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sanie  period  conflicts  with  the  Shabbetliaians  caused 
excitement,  in  the  community.  In  consequence  of 
the  denunciation  of  a  baptized  Jew  the  edition  of 
the  Talmud  published  at  Frankfort  and  Amsterdam 
between  the  3Tears  1714  and  1721  was  confiscated; 
and  certain  prayer-books  were  likewise  seized  on 
account  of  the  “  ‘ Alenu  ”  prayer.  The  books  were 
restored,  however,  on  Aug.  1, 1753,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Moses  Kaun. 

The  middle  of  the  century  was  marked  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  between  the  Ivann  and  Kulp  parties.  The 
Kulp  party,  to 
which  many  in¬ 
ti  uential  men 
belonged,  en¬ 
deavored  to 
harmonize  the 
ancient  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y  w  i  t  h 
new  measures 
for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  but 
their  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  the 
wealthy  Kaun 
family,  whose 
influence  was 
predominant 
both  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the 
community  and 
among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1750  the 
two  parties  ef¬ 
fected  a  compro¬ 
mise,  which  was, 
however,  of  but 
short  duration. 

The  community 
was  further  ex¬ 
cited  by  Jona¬ 
than  Eybe- 
schutz’s  amulet 
controversy.  In 
1756  the  Jews  re¬ 
ceived  permis¬ 
sion  to  leave 

their  street  in 
urgent  cases  on 
Sundays  and 
feast-days  for  the 


Interior  of  the  “Neuschule,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

(After  an  old  woodcut.) 


—  purpose  of  fetching  a  physi- 
cian  or  a  barber  or  of  mailing  a  letter,  but  they 
were  required  to  return  by  the  shortest  way.  In 
1/66  the  Cleve  divorce  controversy  began  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  also.  At  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  Joseph  II.  the  Frankfort  Jews  were 
permitted  for  the  first  time  to  appear  in  public, 
when  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (May 
~8,  1764).  The  community  of  Frankfort  rendered 
great  service  in  suppressing  Eisenmenger's  “Ent- 
decktes  Judenthum,”  confiscating  all  the  copies 
in  1700.  Eisenmenger  sued  the  community  for 
30,000  gulden.  Although  he  lost  his  case,  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  several  times  renewed  with  the  aid 
of  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  and  only  in  1773 


was  the  community  finally  released  from  all  claims 
brought  by  Eisenmenger’s  heirs.  5 

In  1753  there  were  204  houses,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jews7  street.  On  May  29,  1774,  a  fire  "des¬ 
troyed  21  dwellings,  and  the  homeless  again  found 
shelter  in  the  houses  of  Christians.  When  their 
houses  were  rebuilt  the  Jews  endeavored  to  remain 
outside  of  the  ghetto,  but  were  forced  to  return  bv 
a  decree  of  Fob.  13,  1776.  One  hundred  and  forty 
houses  on  the  Jews’  street  wore  destroyed  by  fire 
when  the  French  bombarded  the  city  in  1796 

The  cemetery, 
as  stated  above, 

is  situated  on  the 
old  Fisclierfeld. 
In  1849  the  cem¬ 
etery  was  en¬ 
closed  within 
the  city  moat 
and  walls,  which 
were  fortified 
with  jetties.  Be¬ 
ginning  with 
1424  the  neigh¬ 
boring  commu¬ 
nities  also  buried 
.  their  dead  there ; 
but  this  privi¬ 
lege  was  with¬ 
drawn  by  the 
magistrate  in 
1505.  When 
Frankfort  was 
besieged  during 
the  interregnum 
in  1552,  a  garri¬ 
son  with  cannon 
was  stationed  in 
the  cemetery, 
and  an  attempt 
was  even  made 
to  force  the 
Jews  to  sink  the 
tombstones  and 
to  level  the 
ground;  but 

against  tliis  tliey 

protested  s  u  c- 
cessfully  (July 
15,  1552).  Dur¬ 
ing’  the  Fett- 


■‘■“t)  J.  V.  l/l 

milch  riots  the  whole  community  spent  the  night 
of  Sept.  1,  1614,  in  the  cemetery,  prepared  for 
death,  and  thought  themselves  fortu¬ 
ne  nate  when  they  were  permitted  to 
Cemetery,  leave  the  city  through  the  Fisclierfeld 
gate  on  the  following  afternoon.  In 
1640  a  dispute  in  regard  to  passage  through  the 
cemetery  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The 
community  occasionally  paid  damages  to  Christians 
who  were  injured  by  the  oxen  (“bekorim”:  the 
fii st-born  that  may  not  be  used;  comp.  Ex.  xiii. 
8)  which  grazed  within  the  cemetery  walls.  In 
1694  a  neighboring  garden  was  bought  for  the 
pui  pose  of  enlarging  the  cemetery.  During  the 
gieat  fire  of  1711  the  Jews  sought  refuge  with 
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all  tlieir  possessions  among  the  tombs  of  the 
fathers.  The  communal  baking-ovens,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  tire  were  behind  the  synagogue,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  site  acquired  in  1694.  The  only  build¬ 
ing-  preserved 
from  the  flames 
was  the  hospital 
for  the  poor, near 
the  c  e  mete  ry ; 
behind  it  an¬ 
other  hospital 
was  built  in  1715 
to  replace  the 
one  in  the  Ju- 
dengasse  that 
had  been  des- 
troyed.  A 
slaughter-house 
for  poultry  and  a 
tire-station  were 
erected  between 
the  ovens  and 
the  cemetery. 

The  fire-station 
existed  down  to 
1882;  the  site  of 
the  ovens  is  now 
covered  by  the 
handsome  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Sick 
Fund,  and  that 
of  the  Holzplatz 
and  the  garden 
by  the  Philanthropin  schoolhouse.  On  the  site  of 
the  two  hospitals  the  Neue  Gemeinde-Synagoge  was 
built  in  1882.  The  cemetery,  covering  more  than  five 
acres,  was  closed  in  182S ;  its  epitaphs  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  M.  Horovitz. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  marks  a  new 
epoch  for  the  Jews  of  Frankfort.  In  1796  they  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  live  among  Christians.  In  1811 


Medal  Struck  in  Commemoration  of  the  Erection  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Synagogue  in  1852. 

the  prince-primate  granted  them  full  civic  equality. 
In  1809  they  were  already  scattered  throughout  the 
city  and  had  taken  surnames.  A  reaction,  however, 
came  in  1816,  when  the  city,  on  regaining  its  auton¬ 


omy,  completely  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  munic¬ 
ipal  government.  In  1819  there  were  riots  to  the 
cry  of  “  Hep-liep !  ”,  and  the  magistrate  discussed  the 
advisability  of  restricting  the  number  of  Jews  to  not 

more  than  500' 
families  and  of 
assigning  to 
them  a  special 
part  of  the  city. 
These  schemes, 
however,  were 
not  carried  into 
effect.  In  1853 
the  civic  rights 
of  the  Jews  were 
enlarged,  and  in 
1864  all  restric¬ 
tions  were  re¬ 
moved.  The- 
synagogue  that 
had  been  rebuilt 
after  the  fire  of 
1711  in  the  Ju- 
dengasse  was 
torn  down  in 
1854,  and  a  new 
synagogue  was 
erected  on  the 
site  (1855-60). 
The  synagogue 
on  the  Borne- 
platz  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  1882. 
The  Israelitische  Religionsgesellschaft,  an  independ¬ 
ent  congregation  founded  in  1851  (incorporated 
1900),  built  a  synagogue  in  1853,  and  enlarged  it  in 
1874.  In  1817  there  were  in  Frankfort  4,309  Jews;, 
in  1858,  5,730;  in  1871,  10,009;  in  1880,  13,856;  in. 
1890,  17,479;  and  in  1900,  22,000  in  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  288,489. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Frankfort 
may  be  mentioned ; 

Simeon  Darshan,  author  of  “  Yalkut  ShimVmi.” 

Alexander  Susslin,  author  of  the  collection  “  Aguddah.” 

r.  Isaac  b.  Nathan,  a  victim  of  the  first  “  Judenschlacht”' 
(1241) . 

Anselm,  13S8. 

Abraham  of  Hanau,  1332. 

Gumprecht.  martyr  in  1349. 

Joseph  Lampe,  1303. 

Asher,  1374. 

Meir  b.  Samuel  of  Nordhausen,  1385 ;  took  part  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  rabbis  at  Mayence  in  13S1. 

Susslin  of  Speyer,  1394. 

Nathan  Levi,  1430-60. 

Simon  Cohen,  a  relative  of  Moses  Minz. 

Israel  Rheinbach  ;  held  office  till  1505. 

Isaac  b.  Eliakim ;  took  part  in  the  convention  of  rabbis  at 
Worms  in  1542. 

Naphtali  Treves,  author. 

Herz  Treves,  son  of  the  preceding ;  also  an  author. 

Akiba  Frankfurt;  widely  known  as  a  preacher ;  died  in  1597. 
Lewa  b.  Bezalel,  chief  rabbi  of*  Prague,  delivered  the  funeral 
oration. 

Simon  of  Aschaffenburg,  author  of  a  supercommentary  to 
Rasbi’s  Pentateuch  commentary ;  lived  at  Frankfort  until  his 
death. 

Elia  Loanz,  pupil  of  Akiba  Frankfurt :  wrote  a  song,  ‘  Streit 
Zwischen  Wasser  und  Wein,”  to  the  melody  of  “Dietrich  von 
Bern,”  and  many  other  works ;  was  a  native  of  Frankfort. 

Eliezer  Treves. 

Abraham  Naphtali  Herz  Levi. 
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Permit  Granted  to  a  Frankfort  Jew  to  View  the  Coronation  Procession  of  Leopold 

II.,  1790. 

(Iu  the  possession  of  C.  H.  Bjerregaard,  New  York.) 
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Samuel  b.  Eliezer  of  Friedberg,  during  whose  incumbency  the 
most  important  event  was  the  convention  of  rabbis  held  at 
Frankfort  iu  1003. 

Isaiah  Hurwitz ;  called  +o  Frankfort  in  1600 ;  went  to  Prague 
in  10:33.  He  was  the  author  of  the  cabalistic  work  “  Skene  Lu- 
hot  ha-Berifc.” 

Joseph  Juspa  Hahn,  author  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  liturgy 
and  with  the  chief  phases  of  religious  life ;  officiated  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1037. 

Samuel  Hildeskeim  ;  elected  in  161S. 

Pethahiah ;  elected  1032 ;  author  of  the  cabalistic  work  “  Sefer 
lia-Kawwanot,”  which  relates  the  events  in 

Rabbis  and.  connection  with  the  Fettmilch  riot,  and  which 

Scholars,  was  approved  by  Elhanan  Helen,  author  of 
the  “Megillat  Winz.” 

Hayyim  Colicn  of  Prague,  grandson  of  Lewa  b.  Bezalel ;  offi¬ 
ciated  in  1023. 

Shabbethai  Hurwitz,  son  of  Isaiah  Hurwitz;  elected  in  1632. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  TTawe  ha-‘Ammudim,”  the  introduction 
to  his  father’s  work.  In  1013  he  went,  like  his  predecessor,  to 
Posen. 

Me'ir  Scliiff,  author  of  novellas  to  the  Talmud ;  bom  at  Frank- 


Moses  Frankfurter,  author  of  a  commentary  to  the  Mekilta. 

Joseph  b.  Moses  Kossmann,  author  of  “  Nobeg  ke-Zon  Yosef,” 
a  work  on  the  ritual  of  the  community  of  Frankfort. 

Pethahiah  b.  David  Lida,  who  issued  in  1727  at  Frankfort  his 
father’s  “  Yad  Kol  Bo.”  The  book  was  confiscated,  but  was  re¬ 
stored  with  the  approval  of  several  professors  and  preachers. 

Naphtali  Cohen’s  successors  in  the  rabbinate  of 
Frankfort  were  as  follows: 

Abraham  Broda  of  Prague ;  died  in  1717 ;  famous  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  scholar. 

Jacob  Cohen  Popers  of  Prague;  called  from  Coblenz  to 
Frankfort.  He  was  noted  for  his  many  pupils,  and  for  his 
learned  correspondence,  which  is  included  in  the  responsa  col¬ 
lection  “Sheb  Wakob.”  He  became  involved  in  the  current 
controversies  iu  regard  to  Shabbetliaism. 

Jacob  Joshua  Falk  (1741-56) ;  known  to  Talmudists  through  his 
valuable  Talmud  commentary  “Pene  Yehoshua’,”  and  to  histo¬ 
rians  through  his  conflict  with  Jonathan  Eybeschiitz.  During 
his  rabbinate  occurred  the  Kann-Kulp  controversy  mentioned 
above.  Kulp’s  party  was  opposed  to  the  rabbi  and  sided  with 
Eybeschiitz.  Falk  had  to  leave  the  city  in  consequence  of  this 


The  “Judexgasse”  of  Fra  n  kfo ut-on-tiie-M ain . 

(From  a  photograph.) 


fort  in  1005;  died  while  rabbi  of  Fulda  in  1641,  just  after  he  had 
been  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Prague ;  was  buried  at  Frank¬ 
fort. 

Mendel  Barr  of  Cracow ;  elected  in  1644 ;  died  in  1666.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Joel  Sirkes,  and  inclined  toward  the  Cabala. 
Among  his  prominent  pupils  were  Hayyim  Jair  Bacharach  and 
Me'ir  Stern. 

Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanower  of  Wilna;  called  to  Frankfort  in 
1667 ;  went  to  Cracow  in  1677.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Birkat 
ha-Zebah,”  commentary  to  some  treatises  of  the  Talmud. 

Isaiah  Hurwitz,  son  of  Shabbethai  Hurwitz,  and  grandson  of 
Isaiah  Hurwitz.  David  Griinhut,  cabalist,  cited  by  Eisenmenger 
and  Schudt,  was  his  contemporary.  Hurwitz  went  to  Posen. 

Samuel  b.  Zebi  of  Cracow ;  elected  1690.  He  added  valuable 
references  to  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Talmud  (1721).  His 
son,  Judah  A ryeh  Lob,  known  as  a  writer,  was  associate  rabbi; 
Lob’s  father-in-law,  Samuel  Schotten,  though  rabbi  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  was  living  at  Frankfort  as  “Klaus”  rabbi,  and  after 
Samuel  b.  Zebi’s  death  (1703)  he  became  president  of  the  rab¬ 
binate. 

Naphtali  Cohen  ;  called  in  1704.  As  stated  above,  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  caused  the  fire  of  1711,  and,  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  city,  he  wandered  about  for  many  years. 


disturbance.  He  died  at  Offenbach  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  75,  and 
was  buried  at  Frankfort. 

Moses  Kann,  Moses  Rapp,  and  Nathan  Maas  took  charge  of 
the  rabbinate  until  1759.  Maas  was  the  real  leader  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  which  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort  engaged  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  divorce  granted  at  Cleve  (referred  to  above),  as 
his  opinion  was  authoritative. 

Abraham  Lissa ;  elected  in  1759 ;  died  in  1768.  He  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  Talmudist,  and  the  author  of  “  Birkat  Abraham  ”  ;  he  also 
studied  medicine.  Maas  again  acted  as  deputy  rabbi  from  1769 
to  1771 ;  he  is  also  known  through  his  commentary  to  two  trea¬ 
tises  of  the  Talmud. 

Phineas  Hurwitz;  elected  1771 ;  died  1805.  He  was  the  author 
of  u  Hafia'ah  ”  and  other  Talmudic  works.  Prominent  scholars 
were  at  that  time  living  at  Frankfort;  among  them  David 
Scheuer,  who  became  rabbi  at  Mayence,  and  Nathan  Adler,  a 
strict  ritualist,  who  gathered  about  him  a  group  of  men  that 
attempted  to  introduce  Hasidism  into  Frankfort.  The  commu¬ 
nity,  with  the  consent  of  the  rabbi,  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
proceed  against  Adler.  Hurwitz  also  opposed  the  school  of  Men* 
delssohn. 

Hirsch  Hurwitz,  son  of  Phineas  Hurwitz;  died  Sept.  S,  1817. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  haggadie  and  halakic  works. 
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Leopold  Stein ;  elected  1S44 ;  officiated  down  to  1S02 ;  also 
known  as  poet  and  writer. 

Abraham  Geiger,  Samson  Raphael  Ilirsch,  Breuer,  Nebemiah 
Briill,  M.  Horovitz,  and  Rudolph  Plaut  succeeded  Stein  in  the 
order  named  ;  Seligsohn  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1903. 

Among  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  Frank¬ 
fort  the  following  are  important: 

Achawa  (Verein  zur  Briiderlichkeit ;  1804). 


The  Synagogue  in  the  “  Judengasse,”  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Almosenkasten  der  Israelitiselien  Gemeinde  (1845). 

Bikkur  Ilolim  (1889) . 

Herslieim’sclie  Stiftung  (for  education  of  poor  boys;  1S65). 

Georgine  Sara  von  Ilothschild’sche  Stiftung 
Philan-  (1870;  hospital,  187S). 
thropic  In-  Gumpertz’selies  Sieehenhaus  (18S8). 

stitutions.  Israelitische  Religionsschule  (1890). 

Israelitische  Yolksschnle  (1882). 

Israelitische  Waisenanstalt  (founded  1873). 

Israelitischer  Hulfsverein  (1883). 

Israelitiseher  Kranken-Unterstiitzungs  Yerein  (1843). 
Israelitisches  Frauen-Krankenhaus  (society,  1761;  hospital, 
1831). 

Israelitisches  Gemeinde-Hospital  (1875). 


Israelitisches  Kinderhospital. 

J iidische  H aushaltungssch  ule. 

Kindergarten  fur  Israeliten  (1890). 

Lemaati  Zion,  Faliistmensischer  Hiilfsverein. 

Madchenstift  (1877). 

llealschule  der  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  (Philanthropin ; 
founded  by  Sigmund  Geisenheimer  1804). 

Realschule  der  Israelitischen  Religionsgesellsehaft  (1883). 
Sigmund  Stern’sche  Waisenstiftung  (1874). 

Suppenanstalt  f  ur  Israelitische  Arme. 

Verein  zur  Beforderung  der  Handwerke. 

Verein  fur  J  iidische  Krankenpllegerinnen. 

Versorgungs-Anstalt  fiir  Israeliten  (1845). 

Waisenhaus  des  Israelitischen  Frauenvereins  (1847);  and  a 
number  of  private  “  Stiftungen  ”  established  for  various  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  Jewish  physicians  see  llorovitz,  “J  iidische 
Aerzte.” 

Bibliography:  Kriegk,  BiXrgerzwiste ;  Stobbe,  Die  Juclen  in 
Deutschland ,  Brunswick,  1866 ;  Karl  Bucher,  Die  Bevolke- 
rung  von  Frankfurt-am-Main ,  Tubingen,  1886;  Horovitz, 
Frankfurter  JEtaibhinen :  idem,  Inschriften  des  Alten 
Friedhofs  .  .  .  zu  Frankfurt ,  Frankfort,  1901 ;  Schudt,  Jti- 
dische  'Merckwilrdigkeiten ,  Frankfort,  1714-17  ;  Baerwald, 
Der  AUe  Friedhof  der  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  zu  Frank - 
furt.  1883;  Horovitz,  Die  Frankfurter  Rabhinervcrsam m- 
lung  vom  Jahre  i(>03 ,  ib.  1897 ;  Frankfurter  Israel.  Volks- 
Kalender ,  1882  et  seq+ 

G.  A.  F. 

- Typography  :  The  law  of  this  free  city  that 

no  Jew  should  establish  a  printing-house  there, 
greatly  impeded  the  development  of  Hebrew 
typography  in  Frankfort.  Many  books  pub¬ 
lished  there,  especially  prayer-books,  appeared 
without  place  of  publication  or  publisher’s  name. 
Owing  to  this  restriction  the  printing  requirements 
of  Frankfort  were  in  large  measure  met  by  Jewish 
presses  established  in  neighboring  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  as  Hanau,  Homburg,  Offenbach,  and  Ilodel- 
lieim,  the  last-named  place  being  specially  notable. 
Besides  the  local  wants  of  Frankfort  there  was  the 
yearly  fair  which  was  practically  the  center  of 
the  German- Jewish  book-trade.  In  a  measure  the 
presses  of  the  above  four  towns  were  really  intended 
to  supply  the  fair  trade  of  Frankfort. 

According  to  Wolf  (“Bibl.  Hebr.”  ii.  1385),  the 
history  of  Hebrew  typography  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  begins  with  1625,  in  which  year  selih®t  were 
printed  there.  But  Steinschneider  and  Cassel  de¬ 
clare  this  statement  doubtful.  The  chronogram  of 
a  certain  prayer-book  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
printed  there  in  1656,  but  this  chronogram  is  known 
only  from  references  to  it  in  a  second  edition  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1658  (“  Cat.  Bodl.”  Nos.  2149,  2152). 
It  may  be  said  with  certainty,  however,  that  Hebrew 
printing  began  in  Frankfort  not  later  than  1662, 
when  the  Pentateuch  with  a  German  glossaiy  was 
printed.  The  books  printed  at  Frankfort  up  to  1676 
do  not  bear  any  printer’s  name. 

From  the  year  1677  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  existed  at  Frankfort  two 
Christian  printing  establishments  at  which  Hebrew 
books  were  printed :  (1)  The  press  owned  till  1694 
by  Balthasar  Christian  Wust,  who  began  with  David 
Clodius’  Hebrew  Bible ;  his  last  work  was  the  un¬ 
vocalized  Bible  prepared  by  Eisenmenger,  1694;  up 
to  1707  the  press  was  continued  by  John  Wust. 
Among  his  typesetters  who  worked  on  the  “  Amarot 
Teliorot”  (1698)  and  the  responsa  “Hawwot  Yai'r  ” 
were  two  Christians :  Christian  Nicolas  and  John  Kas- 
par  Pugil.  (2)  That  of  Blasius  Ilsnerus,  who  printed 
in  1682  the  “  Hiddushe  Haggadot  ”  of  Samuel  Edels. 
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Many  works  which  appeared  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  without  hearing1  the  names 
of  either  printers  or  publishers  belong  probably  to 
the  publications  of  Isaac  and  Seligmann,  sons  of  Hirz 
Reis,  who  published  in  1GS7  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Yalkut.  But  though  the  proprietors  of  the 
presses  were  Christians,  the  publishers  were  often 
Jews;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Joseph  Trier 
Cohen  (1690-1715),  Leser  Schuch,  Solomon  Ilanau, 
and  Solomon  and  Abraham,  sons  of  Kalman,  who 
in  1699  published  through  John  Wust  the  Alfasi 
in  three  volumes. 

But  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  typography  in  Frankfort  was  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hebrew  books  were 
printed  in  several  establishments,  including  those  of 
Mat.  Andrea  (1707-10),  Jo.  Ph.  Andrea  (1716),  Nico¬ 
las  Weinmann  (1709),  Anton}"  Ileinscheit  (1711-19), 
and,  above  all,  John  Kolner,  who  during  the  twenty 
years  of  Ids  activity  (170S-27)  furnished  half  of  the 
Hebrew  works  printed  at  Frankfort  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  more 
important  works  printed  by  Kolner  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  “Bayit  Hadash,”  in  5  vols.,  corrected 
by  Samuel  Dreslcs  (1712-16),  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1720-28)  begun  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  between  which  city  and  Frankfort  there 
was  a  sort  of  partnership  in  printing.  Kolner  printed 
with  the  same  Amsterdam  type  the  “Yeshu‘ah 
be-Yisrael  ”  (1719-20).  He  then  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  the  Alfasi  after  the  model  of  the 
Sabbionetta  edition  of  1554,  a  copy  of  which  was 
bought  for  40  thalers.  He  resolved  upon  printing 
1,700  copies  at  the  price  of  10  thalers  each;  the 
expenses,  11,000  thalers,  were  to  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  a  lottery;  that  is  to  say,  each  sub¬ 
scriber  was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  book  and  to  a 
lottery  ticket ;  but  the  whole  plan  miscarried. 

Between  the  years  1726  and  1786  no  Hebrew 
printing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Frankfort, 
and  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  very  few  Hebrew  works  were  printed 
there.  Among  these  were:  “Toledot  Adam,”  a 
Hebrew  letter-writer  printed  in  1736;  and  in  1742 
the  responsa  "Sheb  Yahikob,”  the  three  Babot  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
“Pene  Yehosliuafl”  the  third  part  appearing  in  1756. 
Abraham  Broda’s  “Esliel  Abraham  ”  was  issued  in 
1776.  Hebrew  printing  has  continued  at  Frankfort 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Bibliography:  Schiiclt,  JtUUschc  Mcrckii'tirclifjkciten ,  iv.; 
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FRANKFORT-ON -THE-ODEE  :  Chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Prussian  prov¬ 
ince  of  Brandenburg,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Oder.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  fairs  held 
in  the  city  drew  a  number  of  Jews  there  at  an  early 
date.  Obscure  though  their  early  history  may  be,  it 
is  at  least  known  that  there  was  an  organized  com¬ 
munity  in  Frankfort  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  for  in 
1506  the  Frankfort  synagogue  was  affiliated  with  a 
university  founded  there  in  that  year  under  Elector 
Joachim  I.  Later,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 


Jews  of  Frankfort  obtained  certain  privileges  from 
Elector  Joachim  II. ,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
town  council,  the  members  of  which  were  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  Jews.  Thus  in  1546  the  elector  ordered 
the  council  to  permit  the  Jew  Simon  to  slay  animals 
according  to  the  Jewish  rite  for  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  1551  by  an  edict  of  the  elector  the  Jews 
were  granted  free  access  to  a  fair  called  “  Reminiscere- 
messe,”  and  the  council  was  directed  not  to  impose  a 
too  burdensome  taxation  upon  the  Jews.  The  coun¬ 
cil,  however,  resented  with  much  indignation  an 
edict  which  allowed  Jews  from  abroad  to  come  to 
Frankfort,  while  it  wished  to  get  rid  even  of  those 
already  there.  Not  desiring  to  set  the  council  against 
him,  the  elector  explained  his  edict  to  mean  that 
while  the  foreign  Jews  might  deal  at  the  fairs  of 
Frankfort  they  might  not  settle  there.  Still  in  the 
following  year  by  another  edict  the  council  was 
again  ordered  not  to  tax  the  Jews  too  heavily.  This 
edict  was  due  to  a  complaint  made  by  the  Jews  that 
the  council  required  them  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  protection-fee  of  30  gulden,  60  gulden  per 
annum  as  revenue;  the  Jews  were  willing  to  pay 
only  half  of  that  sum.  From  time  to  time  the  elec¬ 
tor  granted  permission  to  other  members  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  race  to  settle  at  Frankfort,  fn  1568  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  town  petitioned  the  elector  to  expel  the 
Jews  from  Frankfort,  charging  them  with  exorbitant 
usury  and  with  blasphemy  in  their  synagogues 
against  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  petition  had 
no  effect. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  lived  at  Frank¬ 
fort  the  rich  Michael  Juda,  who,  owing  to  his  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  afterward  became  the  subject  of  leg¬ 
ends.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
:  knight  or  a  count,  and  by  others  to  have  been  an  of¬ 
ficiating  rabbi  at  Frankfort. 

The  Jews  did  not  long  en  joy  their  privileges. 
By  command  of  the  elector  John  George  all  the 
Jews  of  Brandenburg  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  in  1578.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort 
were  more  prejudiced  against  the  Jews  than  were 
those  of  any  other  town,  not  one  Jew  was  allowed  to 
remain,  even  under  secret  protection,  nor  were  the 
Jews  soon  readmitted,  as  was  the  case  in  other  towns 
of  Brandenburg.  The  elector  Frederick  William  per¬ 
mitted  some  rich  Jews  of  Hamburg,  Glogau,  and 
other  towns  to  settle  in  Brandenburg  in  1671,  and 
these  founded  the  new  communities  of  Frankfort-on - 
tlie-Oder  and  Landsberg.  Frederick  William  carried 
his  liberality  further  by  ordering  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Frankfort  to  admit  to  the  lectures 
two  J ewish  students,  Tobias  Cohen  and  Gabriel  Felix 
Moscliides,  allowing  them  an  annual  subsidy.  The 
community  of  Frankfort  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
that  of  Landsberg  on  account  of  a  certain  Hayvim, 
rabbi  of  Neumark,  whose  friends  worked  for  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  chief  rabbi  of  Brandenburg.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  liberality  of  the  elector,  the  inhabitants  of 
Frankfort  were  not  less  averse  to  the  Jews  than  the}" 
had  been  in  former  times,  for  in  1688  they  again  peti¬ 
tioned  the  elector  to  expel  them  from  Frankfort,  alleg¬ 
ing  sixteen  reasons  for  such  a  course.  The  result  of 
this  petition  was  that  the  dishonoring  “Leibzoll,” 
from  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  been  exempt, 
was  imposed.  This  Leibzoll,  or  poll-tax,  was  re- 
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pealed  in  1787,  and  strangers  (who,  as  may  be  seen 
clearly  from  the  “Memoiren”  of  Gluckel  von  Ha- 
mein  [pp.  222,  233],  were  allowed  to  frequent  the 
fairs  soon  after  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  to  Frank¬ 
fort)  were  also  exempted  from  it.  The  number  of 
the  Jews  of  Frankfort  in  1G88  was  twenty  authorized 
and  twenty -three  unauthorized.  The  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1890  was  775  in 
a  total  population  of  55,738. 
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_ Typography  :  Hebrew  printing  at  Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder  began  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1595-96  the  Bible  was  printed  by 
Joachim  and  Friedrich  Hartmann,  and  in  159  ^  Hai 
Gaon’s  “Musar  Haskel,”  by  Eichhorn.  But  Hebrew 
printing  proper  dates  only  from  1677,  in  which 
year  the  Bible  and  two  works  of  Shabbethai  Colien, 
“Tokpo  Kolien”  and  “Nekudat  lia-Kesef,”  were 
printed;  in  1679  appeared  Joseph  Darshan  s  “\esod 
Yosef,  ”  without  printer’s  name.  From  1681  onward 
the  owners  of  the  printing  establishments  were 
Christians,  mostly  professors  at  the  university,  who 
left  the  actual  work  in  care  of  Jewish  typesetters 
and  correctors.  The  first  owner  was  Joseph  Christian 
Beckmann,  who  opened  his  printing-house  in  1681 
with  the  “  Arba‘  Horashim”  of  Issachar  Bar  b.  El- 
hanan.  In  1695  Michael  Gottschalk  became  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  printing-house,  and  continued  with  the 
same  type  till  1732.  The  most  important  works 
produced  by  Gottschalk  were  the  Talmud  (1698)  and 
Midrash  Rabbali  (1704).  The  print  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  good,  being  in  many  places  faint;  the  type 
was  small  and  plain,  the  paper  gray.  Professor 
Grilo  owned  a  printing-house  from  1740  (in  which 
year  he  printed  the  Zohar)  till  1767,  when  it  was 
continued  by  his  widow  (176/— 88)  and  afteiwaid  b} 
his  daughter  (1792-97).  Then  it  passed  to  Professor 
Eisner,  who  conducted  it  till  1818,  when  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  lost  both  its  university  and  its  Hebrew 
printing  establishments.  Among  the  Jewish  type¬ 
setters  special  notice  must  be  given  to  a  young 
girl  Ella,  daughter  of  Moses,  who  worked  with 
Gottschalk  on  the  Talmud  edition  and  other  books 
printed  in  1700.  She  is  mentioned  in  the  colophon 
to  the  treatise  Niddali. 
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FRANKFURT  (known  also  as  Guenzburg), 
AKIBA  B.  JACOB :  German  preacher  and  au¬ 
thor;  died  at  Fmnkfort-on-the-Maiu  1597.  He  was 
the  son-in-law  of  II.  Simeon  Guenzburg  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  with  whose  congregation  he  was  associated  as 
preacher,  and  by  whose  name  he  came  to  be  known. 
Frankfurt  wrote :  “  Teliinnot  be-Ixol  Yom,”  prayers 
for  the  days  of  the  week,  published,  by  Elijah 
Loanza,  Basel,  1599;  “Zemirot  we-Shirim  le-Shab- 
bot,”  songs  for  the  Sabbath,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  Juda*o-German,  with  notes  in 
Hebrew;  “Wikkuali  lia-Yayin  we  lia-Mayim,”  a 
dispute  between  wine  and  water,  in  verse,  with  a 
translation  in  Jiuheo-Germau.  published  together 


with  the  two  preceding,  and  separately,  Amsterdam, 
1759;  “Zemirot  le-Lel  Shabbot,”  songs  for  Sabbath 
evening,  Berlin,  1713. 
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FRANKFURTER,  BERNHARD :  German 
teacher  and  writer;  son  of  Rabbi  Moses  Frankfurter; 
bom  at  Herdorf  March  15,  1801;  died  Aug.  13, 
1867.  In  1822  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Israeli- 
tischer  Yolksschule  at  Nordstetten,  Wurttemberg. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Berthold  Auerbach,  with 
whom  he  remained  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  until  his  death.  Auerbach  commemorates 
his  teacher  in  the  tale  “Der  Lauterbacher,”  one. of 
his  “  Schwarz walder  Dorfgeschichten,”  for  which 
Frankfurter  furnished  him  considerable  material. 


Bibliography  :  Allg.  Zeit.  ties  Jud .  xxxii.  467,  487  et  seq. 
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FRANKFURTER,  JUDAH  DOW  B.  SI¬ 
MON.  See  Judah  Lob  b.  Simon. 

FRANKFURTER,  MOSES  BEN  SIMON: 

Dayyan  and  printer  of  Amsterdam;  born  16/2;  died 
1762.  It  appears  from  his  epitaph  (Mulder,  “Jets 
over  de  Bergraafplaatscn,”  p.  15)  that  Frankfuitei 
assumed  in  his  old  age  the  name  of  “Aaron.”  In 
1720  he  established  a  printing-press  at  Amsterdam, 
from  which  he  issued  some  of  his  own  works.  He 
was  the  author  of:  “Nefesh  Yehudali,”  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Isaac  Aboab’s  “Menorat  ba-Ma’or,”  with  a 
J udseo-German  translation  (Amsterdam,  1701) ;  “  Zell 
Yemihamenu,”  a  short  commentary  on  the  Meldlta 
(ib.  1712);  “  Slia'ar  ShinTon,”  prayers  for  the  sick, 
a  compendium  of  his  father’s  “Sefer  ha-Hayyim,” 
in  two  parts,  the  second  in  Judaeo-German  (ib.  1714) ; 
“  Sheba  ‘  Petilot,”  the  moral  teachings  of  the  “Meno¬ 
rat  lia-Ma’or,”  in  seven  chapters  (ib.  1721);  “Tob 
Leket  ”  glosses  to  the  Ililkot  Semaliot  of  the  Shul- 
ban  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De‘ali  (ib.  1746);  “Be’er  Heteb,” 
glosses  on  Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  similai 
to  those  of  Judah  Ashkenazi  on  the  three  other 
parts  of  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (ib.  1749).  Frankfurtei 
also  edited  several  works,  the  most  important  being 
the  rabbinic  Bible  entitled  “Keliillat  Moslieh. 
wliich  contains  many  commentaries  not  found  m 
other  editions.  It  includes  his  own  glosses  to  the 
Pentateuch  (ib.  1724). 

Bibliography:  Azulau Shem  ha-Gcdolim  i.U2 ;  Steinschnei- 

dev  Cat.  BodJ.  cols. ,1815,  1816;  Steinschneider  and  Cassel, 
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FRANKFURTER,  NAPHTADI :  German 
preacher;  brother  of  Bernhard  Frankfurter;  born  at 

Oberdorf  ’  Feb.  13,  1810;  died  April  13,  1866;  stud¬ 
ied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen, 
graduating  (Pli.D.)  in  1833.  For  a  time  acting  mbbi 
at  Lelirensteinfels,  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Brauns- 
bach  in  Wurttemberg,  and  in  1840  to  Hamburg  as 
preacher  of  the  temple.  He  was  also  very  active 
in  educational  matters.  In  1848  his  fellow  citizens 
elected  him  to  the  Hamburg  Parliament  (“  Constitu- 
ante  ”).  Frankfurter  belonged  to  the  extreme  (re¬ 
ligious)  Reform  party.  Besides  the  “Gallerie  der 
Ausgezeichneten  Israeliten  Aller  Jahrliunderte;  Ihre 
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Portraits  imd  Biographien, ”  issued  conjointly  with 
his  friend  Berthold  Auerbach  (1838),  and  the  pam¬ 
phlet  “Stillstand  und  Fortschritt:  Zur  Wiirdigung 
der  Parteien  im  Heutigen  Judenthume”  (Hamburg- 
1841),  he  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Biblinthch  Jiicl.  Kanzclredncr , 
i.  27S  et  scq.;  Schroder,  Lcxiknn  Hamburger  Scliriftstcllcr ; 
AUg.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  xxx.  266. 

s.  M.  K. 

FRANKFURTER,  SIMON  BEN  ISRAEL  : 

Dutch  rabbinical  scholar;  father  of  Moses  Frank¬ 
furter;  born  at  Schwerin,  Germany;  died  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  Dec.  9,  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  in  two  parts,  containing  the  rites  and  prayers 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  the  mourning,  the  first  part 
in  Hebrew  under  the  title  “Dine  Semahot, ”  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  Juckeo-German  with  the  title  “Alle  Dinim 
von  Freuden”  (Amsterdam,  1703).  It  was  repub¬ 
lished  by  Moses  Frankfurter  under  the  title  of 
“  Sefer  lia-Hayyim 57  (ib.  1716).  C.  Rehfuss  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  published  it  with  a  German  translation  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1S34),  and  Benjamin  II.  Ascher  of 
London  translated  it  into  English  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Book  of  Life  ”  (London,  1847). 

Bibliography:  Steinsebneider,  Cat .  Bodl.  col.  2610;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hcbr.  i..  No.  2180;  iii.,  No.  2180. 
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FRANKFURTER,  SOLOMON :  Austrian  li¬ 
brarian  and  archeologist;  born  at  Presburg,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Nov.  9,  1856.  He  studied  at  Vienna  (Ph.D. 
1883)  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  especially  to  phil¬ 
ological,  historical,  and  archeological  studies.  In 
Berlin  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Hildeslieimer  Rab¬ 
binical  Seminary.  In  1884  he  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Vienna  University  Library,  where  he  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  position  of  scriptor.  In  addition  to  vari¬ 
ous  contributions  on  philological,  archeological,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  bibliographical  subjects  in  reviews  and 
magazines,  he  published:  (with  W.  Kubitschek) 
“Fiihrer  Durch  Carnuntum,”  Vienna,  1891  (4th 
ed.,  1894);  “Die  Berliner  Schulreform-Conferenz  ” 
(Dec.  4-17,  1890),  Vienna,  1891;  “Die  Preus- 
sisclie  Mittelschulreform  und  das  Oesterreichisclic 
Mittelschulwesen, ”  Vienna,  1892;  “Graf  Leo  TJiun- 
Hohenstein,  Franz  Exner  und  Herin.  Bonitz: 
Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  der  Oesterreichischen  Unter- 
richtsreform,”  Vienna,  1893;  “Graf  Leo  Tliun- 
Holienstein,”  1895;  “  Die  Organisation  des  Holieren 
Unterriclits  in  Oesterreich,”  Munich,  1897;  “Die 
Qualifikation  fur  den  Staat-lichen  Bibliotlieksberuf 
in  Oesterreich,”  Vienna,  1898;  “Register  zu  den 
Arcliaeologisch-Epigraphischon  Mitteilungen  aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn,”  Vienna,  1902. 

S. 

FRANKINCENSE  (nmi),  incorrectly  rendered 
“incense”  in  Isa.  xliii.  23,  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20,  A.  V.)* 
Frankincense  was  not  indigenous  to  Palestine — the 
assumption  that  the  tree  from  which  it  is  derived 
was  at  home  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  rests  merely 
on  the  similarity  of  the  name  (“  lebanon  ”  =  /afiavog) — 
though  gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  the  exotic 
plant  may  have  existed  there  (comp.  Cant.  iv. 

0,  14;  the  gardens  of  Jericho,  En-gedi,  Zoar:  Jose¬ 
phus,  “Ant.”  viii.  6,  §  6;  ix.  1,  §  2;  Pliny,  “Historia 
Naturalis,”  xii.  31).  Frankincense  was  imported 
mainly  from  Arabia  (especially  from  Saba;  Isa.  lx. 


6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  as  it  was  needed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  (according  to  the  critical  school,  only  after 
the  priestly  codification:  see  Incense),  stores  of  it 
were  kept  in  the  Temple  (I  Chron.  x.  [A.V.  ix.]  29; 
Neh.  xiii.  5,  9).  Voluntary  offerings  of  it  are  men¬ 
tioned  (Jer.  xvii.  26,  xli.  5,  R.  V.).  It  is  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  among  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy 
(Cant.  iii.  6),  and  may  have  been  used  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  perfumes  burned  in  honor  of  dead  kings 
(see  Cremation;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5;  II  Chron.  xvi.  14, 
xxi.  19). 

In  southern  Arabia  (Sprcnger,  “  Die  Alte  Geogra¬ 
phic  Arabiens,”  1875,  pp.  296-297;  Glaser,  “Skizze 
der  Gesch.  und  Geographie  Arabiens,”  1880,  ii.  167- 
168),  in  a  mountainous  district,  is  found  a  tree  of 
shrub-like  appearance,  with  compound  leaves,  five- 
toothed  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  trian¬ 
gular,  three-celled  fruit,  with  winged  seeds  (the  Bos- 
icellict  sacra).  This  tree,  which  was  known  even 
to  the  classical  writers,  furnishes  frankincense.  It 
is,  however,  also  very  likely  that  in  remote  antiq¬ 
uity  (according  to  Egyptologists,  in  the  seventeenth 
I  pre-Christian  century)  Somaliland  was  one  of  the 
countries  whence  this  coveted  luxury  and  sacerdotal 
necessity  was  imported.  India,  too,  produced  it.  In 
the  latter  country  it  is  the  Boswellia  thurifera  or 
Bosicellia  serrata  which  furnishes  the  resin  (oliba- 
num).  The  bark  is  slit  and  the  gum  oozes  out; 
hence  the  Greek  name  orayodag.  Sometimes  palm 
mats  are  spread  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  exuding 
gum ;  otherwise  no  further  care  is  required  (see  Pliny, 
l.c.  xii.  32;  Theophrastus,  “Plants,”  ix.  4).  The  In¬ 
dian  product  is  perhaps  the  finer  and  purer — i.e .,  the 
“  white  ” — frankincense  (hence  the  name  from 

“white”),  called  “lebonali  zakkali”  (Ex.  xxx. 
34;  LXN.  cha(pav//r ;  Vulg.  “  lucidissimum  ”) ;  it  was 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holiest  incense  (comp. 
Matt.  ii.  11),  and  was  identical,  it  seems,  with  that 
which  was  used  by  the  Arabs  in  their  sacrificial 
ritual  (Doughty,  “Arabia  Deserta,”  i.  452,  ii.  144, 
Cambridge,  1888).  It  is  white,  brittle,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  while  the  ordinary  species  is  a  gum  of  yel¬ 
lowish  color. 

In  the  Talmud  this  frankincense  is  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  eleven  components  of  the  incense  (Ker. 
6a,  b).  It  was  not  to  be  sold  to  an  idolater  (Ab 
Zarali  i.  5).  It  is  also  mentioned  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  preparation  intended  to  stupefy  an  individual 
about  to  undergo  capital  punishment  (see  Crucifix¬ 
ion;  Sanh.  43a). 

Bibliography:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible:  Choyne  and  Black, 
Encijc.  Bibl.;  Tristram,  Natural  Hist,  of  the  Bible ,  p.  356, 
London,  1889;  F.  A.  Fliickiger,  Pharmahognosic  des  PH  an - 
zenre  idles,  2d  ed.,  1883;  Levy,  Die  Semitisdien Frcmdwort- 
er,  1895,  pp.  44-45 ;  Gutlie,  Kruzes  BibelwOrterb .,  1903,  s.v. 
Wcihraudi ;  Low,  Aramaisdie  PJlanzennamcn ,  1881,  p.  235. 

E.  G.  II. 

FRANKISTS.  See  Frank,  Jacob. 

FRANKL,  LOTHAR  AMADEUS,  RITTER 

VON  HOCHWART  ;  Austrian  neuropathist;  horn 
at  Vienna  June  12,  1862;  son  of  Ludwig  August 
Frankl;  educated  at  the  Schottengymnasium  and 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  graduating  as 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1886.  Until  1888  Frankl 
was  assistant  at  the  First  Medical  Clinic;  and  until 
1889,  at  the  psychiatrical  hospital  of  the  university, 
in  which  year  he  became  chief  of  the  neuropathical 
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dispensary  of  the  First  Medical  Hospital.  In  1891  he 
was  admitted,  as  pri vat-docent  of  neuropathy,  to 
the  medical  faculty  of  Yienna  University,  receiving 
in  1898  the  appointment  of  assistant  professor. 

Frankl  has  published  many  works  and  essays  on 
neurology,  especially  upon  tetanus,  Meniere’s  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  nervous  diseases  of  the  bladder,  all  of 
which  appeared  in  Notlmagel’s  “ Handbuch  der 
Speciellen  Pathologic  und  Therapie.”  To  the  medical 
journals  he  has  contributed  articles  upon  trigeminus 
neurology,  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  intentional 
convulsion,  and  traumatical  neurosis,  and  (with  Dr. 
Frohlich)  experimental  studies  on  the  innervation 
of  the  rectum,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves,  psy¬ 
chosis  after  ocular  operations,  etc. 

Si  F.  T.  H. 

FRANKL,  LUDWIG  AUGUST,  RITTER 
VON  HOCHWART:  Austrian  poet  and  writer; 
born  at  Clirast,  Bohemia,  Feb.  3,  1810;  died  at  Yi¬ 
enna  March  12,  1894.  He  received  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Diarists’ 
gymnasium  of  Prague 
and  at  the  Piarists’ 
college  of  Leitomischl, 
his  teacher  in  Hebrew 
being  Zecharias  Fran- 
kel.  During  1828-87 
he  studied  medicine  at 
Yienna  and  in  Italy, 
and  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Padua. 
During  his  stay  in  Italy 
he  became  acquainted 
with  Thorwaldsen, 
Mezzofanti,  Leopardi, 
Niccolini,  and  other 
men  of  renown.  He 
practised  but  a  short 
time  as  physician.  In  1838,  upon  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Josef  Wertheimer,  he  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  secretary  and  archivist  of  the  Yienna 
Jewish  congregation.  This  position  he  held  over 
forty  years.  His  first  poetical  production,  “Das 
Habsburglied,  Historische  Balladen  ”  (Yienna,  1832), 
gained  him  an  acknowledged  position  among  Vien¬ 
nese  writers.  These  patriotic  songs  were  followed 
by  “  Episch-Lyrische  Dichtungen”  (Yienna,  1S34); 
“  Sagen  aus  dem  Morgenlande  ”  (Leipsic,  1834),  an 
imitation  of  Oriental  poetry ;  and  the  romantic  epos 
“  Christof  oro  Colombo 77  (Stuttgart,  1836).  He  trans¬ 
lated  Byron’s  “Parisina”  (Leipsic,  1835),  and  “Para¬ 
dise  and  the  Peri,”  part  of  Thomas  Moore’s  poem 
“  Lalla  Rookh  ”  (Yienna,  1885).  He  was  editor  of  the 
“  Oesterreichisches  Morgenblatt  ”  in  1841,  and  pub¬ 
lished  Josef  Emanuel  Ililsclicr’s  poems  after  the 
latter’s  death.  A  collection  of  his  “Dichtungen” 
appeared  in  1840  (Leipsic),  the  Biblical-romantic 
poem  “Rachel”  in  1842  (7tli  ed.,  Yienna,  18S0),  and 
“Elegien,”  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  unhappy  condition  of  his  Jewish  breth¬ 
ren,  likewise  in  1842.  At  the  same  time  he  founded 
the  “  Sonntagsbliitter,”  one  of  the  best  literary  organs 
in  Austria.  He  edited  it  until  March,  1848,  when  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  government.  In  1846  ap¬ 


peared  an  epos  by  him  entitled  “Don  Juan  de 
Austria”  (Leipsic;  3d  ed.,  Prague,  1884). 

The  Yienna  Revolution  of  March,  1848,  was 
greeted  by  Frankl  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  idealist. 

His  poem  “  Die  Universitat,  ”  reechoing 
The  the  liberal  ideas  of  that  great  move- 
Revolution  ment,  was  set  to  music  by  nineteen 

of  1848.  composersand  circulated  to  the  extent 
of  500,000  copies  in  Austria  and  Ger¬ 
many.  As  a  member  of  the  Students’  Legion  he 
was  wounded  (Oct.  6,  1848)  in  the  uprising  against 
the  government.  Under  the  title  “  Gusle  ”  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  German,  a  collection  of  Servian  national 
songs  (Yienna,  1852).  In  the  following  poems: 
“Hippocrates  und  die  Moderne  Medicin  ”  (5th  ed., 
Yienna,  1860),  “Die  Charlatane”  (3d  ed.,  ib.  1862), 
“Hippocrates  und  die  Cholera”  (3d  ed.,  ib.  1864), 
“Medicin  und  Mediciner  in  Knittelversen  ”  (7th  ed., 
Yienna,  ib.  1861),  “Nacli  500  Jahren:  Satire  zur 
Sakularfeier  der  Wiener  Universitat”  (Leipsic,  1865), 
he  satirized  medical  charlatanism.  His  “Zur  Ge- 
schiclite  der  Juden  in  Wien”  appeared  in  Yienna 
in  1853.  In  the  poem  “Der  Primator”  (Prague, 
1861),  published  in  many  editions,  he  gives  a  touch¬ 
ing  description  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of 
Jews.  Other  productions  of  his  prolific  pen  are : 

Helden-  und  Liederbuch.  Prague,  1861  (2d  ed.,  1863). 

Ahnenbllder.  Leipsic,  1864. 

Libanon,  ein  Poetiscbes  Familienbucb.  Vienna,  1867  (4tb  ed.). 

Tragiscbe  Konige,  Epische  Gesange.  Vienna,  1876  (2d  ed.r 
1880). 

Lyrische  Gediebte.  Stuttgart,  1880  (5th  ed.). 

Episches  und  Lyrisches.  Stuttgart.  1890. 

Beitrage  zu  den  Biographien  Nikolaus  Lenau’s,  Ferdinand 
Raimund’s,  Friedrich  Hebbel’s,  Franz  Grill parzer’s.  Vienna, 
1882-85, 

Andreas  Hofer  im  Liede.  Innsbruck,  1884. 

Biograpbie  des  Malers  Friedrich  von  Amerling.  Vienna,  18S9. 

Lenau  und  Sophie  Lowenthal,  Tagebuch  und  Briefe  des  Dich- 
ters.  Stuttgart,  1891. 

Gesammelte  Poetiscke  Werke  (except  the  satirical  poems). 
3  vols.,  Vienna,  1880. 

His  correspondence  with  Anastasius  Grim  (1845-76)  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  bis  son  Bruno  von  Frankl  (“  Aus  dem  19ten  Jahrhun- 
dert,”  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1897). 

At  the  request  of  Elise  v.  Herz-Lamel  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  (1856),  and  with  her  help  founded  there 
a  Jewish  school  and  philanthropic  in- 
Phil-  stitution.  His  j ourneys  in  Asia  and  in 

anthropic  Greece  are  vividly  depicted,  in  verse 
Work.  and  prose,  in  a  work  of  two  volumes, 
“  Nacli  Jerusalem77  (Leipsic,  1858), 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
among  them  Hebrew.  Later  he  added  a  third  volume, 
“  Aus  Aegypten  ”  (Vienna,  1S60).  Frankl  advocated 
the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  near  Vienna, 
on  an  eminence  called  “  Hohe  Warte. 77  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  established  mainly  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  Baron  Jonas  von  Konigswarter.  Through 
Frankl’ s  efforts  a  European  congress  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  of  asylums  for  the  blind,  o\ei 
which  he  presided,  was  convened  at  Vienna  in  1873. 
The  Schiller  monument  in  Vienna  was  also  the  result 
of  his  initiative.  On  the  day  of  its  dedication,  Nov. 
10,  1S76,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  recognition 
of’  Frankl’s  great  services,  conferred  on  him  the 
hereditary  title  “Ritter  von  Hocliwart”;  in  1880 
Yienna  honored  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics  at  the 
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Conservatorium  der  Gesellschaft  tier  Musikfreunde 
of  tlie  Austrian  Empire ;  later  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  Vienna  school  board. 

True  to  the  impressions  of  his  youth,  he  kept  in 
remembrance  the  Jewish  life  of  his  parental  home, 
which  he  visited  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death;  his  feelings  on  that  occasion  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  poem  entitled  “Clirast,”  his  swan-song. 
Another  of  his  later  poems  is  the  touching  elegy 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Adolf  Fiscli- 
hof  (March  28,  1893),  a  fellow  patriot  in  the  stormy 
days  of  1848. 

Bibliography  :  Wurzbaoh,  Biographischcs  Lexikon  der  Ocs- 
tcrrcich isch-Ungarischen  Monarchic ;  Broekbaus,  Konvcr - 
satwns-Lcxikon  ;  Meyers  Konvc rsa tion s-Lex ikon  \  La 
Grande  Encyclopedia ;  Lie  Ncuzcit ,  1894,  No.  11 ;  Oestcr- 
rcicliischc  Wbchcnschrift,  1894,  No.  11. 
s.  S.  Man. 

PRANKL,  OTTO:  Austrian  jurist;  born  in 
Prague  Oct.  4,  1855 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Gottingen,  and  Leipsic;  made  privat-docent 
(1SS3),  and  professor  of  law  at  Prague  (1891).  His 
principal  sphere  lies  in  mining  and  bankruptcy  law. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are :  “  Die  Form- 
erfordernisse  der  Schenkung  nacli  Oesterreiclb- 
schem  Reclite,”  Gratz,  1883';  “Der  Freischurf,” 
Prague,  1885;  “Der  Concurs  der  Offenen  Handels- 
gesellschaft,”  Prague,  1890;  “Die  Haftpflicht  fur 
Bergschiiden  naeh  Oesterreicliischem  Reclite,” 
Bonn,  1892;  “Zur  Revision  des  Oesterreicliisclien 
Concursrechtes,  ”  Vienna,  1896.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “  Juristische  Vierteljahrsschrift  ”  and 
of  the  “  Grundriss  des  Oesterreicliischen  Rechts  in 
Systematischer  Darstellung”  (Leipsic).  S. 

FRANKL,  PINKUS  FRIEDRICH :  German 
rabbi;  born  at  Ungarisch-Brod,  Moravia,  Jan.,  1848; 
died  at  Johannisbad  Aug.  22,  1887.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  yeshibah  at  Presburg,  Frankl  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  the  rabbinate  at  the  seminary  in  Breslau, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  Orientalia  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  that  city,  graduating  (Ph.D.)  in  1870.  In 
1875  he  became  the  secretary  of  the  Wiener  Israeli- 
tische  Allianz,  and  in  1877  succeeded  Abraham  Geiger 
in  the  rabbinate  of  Berlin.  Four  years  later  Frankl 
added  to  his  rabbinical  duties  those  of  teacher  in  the 
Leliranstalt  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthums. 
At  that  time  he  became  the  associate  of  Griifcz  in  the 
publication  of  the  “Monatsschrift. ”  He  wrote: 
“Ein  Mutazilitischer  Kalam  aus  dem  X.  Jalirhun- 
dert,”  first  printed  in  the  “  Sitzungsbericlite  ”  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  1872:  “Studien  liber 
die  Septuaginta  und  Peschitta  zu  Jeremiah,”  1872; 
“Karaische  Studien,”  1876;  a  series  of  articles  in 
“  Ha-Shahar.”  1876-77.  under  the  title  “AharReslicf 
le-Bakker,”  being  a  criticism  on  Pinsker’s  “Likkute 
Kadmoniyot”;  “Beitrage  zur  Literaturgescliiclite 
der  Karaer,  1887;  “  Prcdigten,”  1888.  Frankl  also 
published  some  piyyutim  of  Eleazar  lia-Kalir,  under 
the  title  “Piyyute  ben  Kalir,”  in  the  “Zunz  Jubel- 
schrift”  (Hebrew  part,  pp.  201-207),  Berlin,  1884. 

Bibliography  ;  Abralmm  Yafeh,  in  Sokolov’s  Ha-Asif ,  iv.  7-i; 
F.  de  Sola  Mencles,  in  American  Hebrew .  Sept.  9,  1887. 

S.  M.  Sel. 

FRANKL-GRUN,  ADOLF :  Austrian  rabbi ; 
born  at  Ungarisch-Brod,  Moravia,  Jan.  21,  1847. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  schools  of  his  na¬ 


tive  town,  at  Leipnik,  and  at  Eisenstadt  (Hun¬ 
gary),  where  he  became  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Dr. 
Hildesheimer’s  rabbinical  school.  He  then  attended 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Jena  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  at  Breslau,  receiving  in  1877  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Jena  and  the 
rabbinical  degree  from  Breslau.  In  the  same  year 
lie  became  rabbi  at  Kremsier,  Austria,  and  religious 
teacher  at  both  colleges  of  that  city.  He  still  (1903) 
occupies  both  positions. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  has  written  numerous  essays.  His  principal 
works  are:  “Die  Etliik  des  Juda  Hallewi,”  1885; 
“Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Kremsier,”  3  vols.,  1896; 
“  Varianten  in  Parallelen  der  Bibel  ” ;  and  “  Jiidische 
Zeit  geschichte  und  Zeitgenosson,”  Vienna,  1903. 

F.  T.  H. 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN  A.:  Jamaica  mer¬ 
chant;  born  at  Manchester,  England,  1811;  died  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  26,  1888.  He  went  to  the 
island  about  the  year  1837,  and  engaged  in  business, 
becoming  a  magistrate  and  consul  for  Denmark. 
The  tonnage  dues  on  shipping  were  abolished  mainly 
at  his  representation.  Franklin  founded  the  He¬ 
brew  Benevolent  Societ3r  in  1851,  and  promoted  the 
union  of  the  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazic  communities. 
He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Hebrew 
National  Schools,  and  aided  in  establishing  the 
Kingston  Sailors'  Home  (in  1864).  After  return¬ 
ing  for  ten  years  to  England,  he  went  back  to  Ja¬ 
maica  and  died  there. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Chronicle ,  June  1, 1888. 

.i.  G.  L. 

FRANKLIN,  FABIAN :  American  mathema¬ 
tician,  editor,  and  author;  born  in  Eger,  Hungary, 
Jan.  18,  1853;  son  of  Morris  Joshua  and  Sarah  Ileil- 
prin,  of  a  family  which  has  had  several  distinguished 
representatives  in  the  United  Slates.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  B.  A.  from  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1869,  and  engaged  in  civil  engineering  and 
surveying  up  to  1877.  In  that  year  lie  became,  by 
invitation,  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Ph.D.  1880),  where  he  exhibited  unusual  ability  in 
mathematics,  being  successively  appointed  assistant, 
associate,  associate  professor,  and  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  that  university  (1879-95).  Franklin  has 
always  been  greatly  interested  in  economic  and 
public  questions,  and  in  1895  he  retired  from  his 
professorship  and  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the 
“Baltimore  News.”  He  has  contributed  to  the 
“American  Journal  of  Mathematics”  and  other 
mathematical  publications,  to  the  “Nation,”  and  to 
the  “  North  American  Review.  ”  Franklin  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston. 

Bibliography:  Lamb,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States ;  Who's  Who  in  America. 

A. 

FRANKLIN,  JACOB  ABRAHAM :  English 
journalist  and  philanthropist;  born  at  Portsmouth 
1809;  died  Aug.  3,  1877.  On  his  retirement  from 
business  he  went  to  London  and  took  an  active  part 
in  communal  affairs  there.  He  established  a  weekly 
periodical,  “The  Voice  of  Jacob  ” — the  first  organ  in 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community — in  which  to  express 
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his  views  against  the  Reform  movement  of  1842. 
Franklin  represented  the  Manchester  community  at 
the  board  of  deputies ;  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians;  was  a  founder  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  and  a  member  of  its 
executive.  Animated  by  a  zeal  for  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion,  he  was  anxious  to  establish  a  Jewish  board- 
school  in  London,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  partic¬ 
ipation  by  the  Jewish  schools  in  parliamentary 
grants.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
read  a  number  of  papers  on  decimal  coinage,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  being  examined  on  the  latter  subject  be¬ 
fore  a  parliamentary  committee.  At  his  death  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  certain  educational  projects,  among  them 
the  publication  of  Jewish  text-books.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franklin  Fund  appeared  such  works 
as  N.  S.  Joseph’s  “Natural  Religion,”  Lady  Mag¬ 
nus’  “Outlines  of  Jewish  History,”  and  Friedliin- 
der’s  “The  Jewish  Religion.” 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Chron.  Aug.  10, 17,  1877;  Nov.  18, 1891? 
Jew.  World ,  Aug.  10, 1877. 

j.  G.  L. 

FRANKS  :  American  Jewish  family  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  officers  of  some  distinction  en¬ 
gaged  on  both  sides  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
war.  The  earliest  known  member  appears  to  have 
been  Jacob  Franks,  a  merchant  who  settled  in  New 
York  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

David  Franks  :  Loyalist  in  the  war  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution;  born  in  New  York  Sept.  28,  1720; 
died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.,  1798;  the  son  of  Jacob 
Franks.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  early  in  life,  and 
soon  became  well  known  in  both  business  and  social 
circles.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial 
assembly  in  1748;  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions ;  in  1755,  upon  the  defeat 
of  General  Braddock,  he  helped  to  raise  a  fund  of 
£5,000  for  the  further  defense  of  the  colon}' ;  on  Nov. 
7,  1765,  he  signed  the  Non-Importation  Resolution ; 
his  name  is  also  appended  to  an  agreement  to  take 
the  king’s  paper  money  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver. 
During  the  war  with  England  he  was  an  intermediary 
in  the  exchange  of  prisoners  as  well  as  an  “agent  to 
the  contractors  for  victualing  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.”  In  1778  Franks  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Congress,  his  intentions  being  considered 
“  inimical  to  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  United 
States  ” ;  he  was  shortly  released,  only  to  be  arrested 
two  years  later  as  an  enemy  to  the  American  cause. 
Later,  ruined  in  fortune,  he  left  for  England,  but 
returned  in  1783  and  engaged  in  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  continued  until  his 
death  from  yellow  fever  during  the  epidemic  of 
1793. 

Bibliography  :  Hyman  Polock  Rosenbach,  The  Jews  in  Ph  ila¬ 
delphia  Prior  to  1800,  Philadelphia,  1883;  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  in  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i.;  Herbert 
Friedenwald,  ib.  vols.  i.  and  vi.;  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  ib.  vol. 
iv.;  Max  J.  Kohler,  Rebecca  Franks,  1894;  Henry  S.  Morais, 
The  Jews  of  Philadelphia ;  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress ;  Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Archives ,  Golden  Papers ,  in  New  York  Hist.  Soc. 
Col.;  Pennsylvania  Magazine;  Records  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia  (MS.). 

David  Salisbury  Franks :  American  diplo¬ 
matic  agent,  and  officer  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army.  He  probably  left  England  at  an 
V.-—32 


early  age,  for  he  is  described  as  a  “young  English 
merchant  ”  in  a  document  of  1775 ;  he  settled  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  in  1774,  and  engaged  in  business. 
He  was  active  in  congregational  affairs,  and  in  1775 
was  president  of  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation 
(see  Canada).  Pie  early  evinced  an  attachment  for 
the  American  cause,  and  on  May  3,  1775,  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  king,  but 
was  discharged  six  days  later.  When  General  M ont- 
gomery  took  possession  of  Montreal,  Franks  ad¬ 
vanced  money  for  the  support  of  the  army.  In  1776 
General  Wooster  appointed  him  paymaster  to  the 
garrison  at  Montreal,  and  when  the  army  retreated 
from  Canada  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  later 
joined  a  Massachusetts  regiment.  Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  of  War  he  was  ordered  in 
1778  to  serve  under  Count  d’Estaing,  then  com¬ 
manding  the  sea  forces  of  the  United  States ;  upon 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  he  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  becoming  a  member  of  General  Benedict 
Arnold’s  military  family.  In  1779  he  went  as  a 
volunteer  to  Charlestown,  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Lincoln,  but  was  recalled  to  attend  the  trial 
of  General  Arnold  for  improper  conduct  while  in 
command  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  trial  Franks  was 
himself  implicated.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Arnold 
at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  treason  in  Sept.,  1780;  sus¬ 
picion  was  directed  against  him,  and  on  Oct.  2  he  was 
arrested,  but  when  the  case  was  tried  the  next  day, 
he  was  honorably  acquitted.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  a 
Trial  for  court  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  his 
Treason,  conduct;  on  Nov.  2,  1780,  the  court 
met  at  West  Point  and  completely  ex¬ 
onerated  him.  In  1781  he  was  sent  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  finance,  Robert  Morris,  to  Europe  as 
bearer  of  despatches  to  Jay  in  Madrid  and  Franklin 
in  Paris ;  on  his  return  Congress  reinstated  him  in 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  Jan.  15, 1784, 
Congress  resolved  “  that  a  triplicate  of  the  definitive 
treaty  [of  peace]  be  sent  out  to  the  ministers  pleni¬ 
potentiary  by  Lieut. -Col.  David  S.  Franks,”  and  he 
left  again  for  Europe.  The  next  year  he  w^as  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-consul  at  Marseilles;  in  1786  he  served 
in  a  confidential  capacity  in  the  negotiations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  made 
with  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  to  New  York  in  1787 
brought  the  treaty  with  him.  He  applied  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1789  and  to  Jefferson  in  1790  fora  position 
in  the  consular  service,  but  nothing  came  of  these  re¬ 
quests.  On  Jan.  28, 1789,  he  was  granted  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Major  Franks  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Pennsylvania  division. 

Bibliography:  Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  Light  on  the  Career  of 
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Isaac  Franks  :  Officer  in  tlie  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army;  born  in  New  York  3Iay  27,  1759; 
died  in  Philadelphia  March  4,  1822.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  June,  1776,  when  only  seventeen 
years  old  he  enlisted  in  Colonel  Lesher’s  regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  served  with  it  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island ;  on  Sept.  15  of  the  same  year 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  New  York, 
but  effected  his  escape 
after  three  months'  de¬ 
tention.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  to  the  quar¬ 
termaster's  department, 
and  in  Jan.,  1778,  he  was 
made  forage-master,  be¬ 
ing  stationed  at  West 
Point  until  Peb.  22, 1781, 
when  he  was  appointed 
b}r  Congress  ensign  in 
the  Seventh  Massachu¬ 
setts  Regiment ;  lie  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity 
until  July,  1782,  when 
he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  In  1789 

Franks  was  appointed  a 
notary  and  tabellion  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1794 
Governor  Mifflin  commissioned  him  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Philadelphia  county. 
It  was  in  his  house  at  Germantown,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  that  President  Washington  resided 
during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city  in 
1793.  He  was  appointed  in  1795  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  townships  of  Germantown  and  Rox- 
borough.  On  Feb.  18,  1819,  he  was  made  prothono- 
tary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
help  that  position  until  his  death  three  years  later. 
Colonel  Franks’  portrait  was  painted  b}r  Gilbert 
Stewart,  and  is  now  in  the  Gibson  Collection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  whose  permission  it  is  reproduced  here. 

Bibliography  :  Morris  Jastrovv,  Jr.,  Documents  Delating  to 
the  Career  of  Col.  Dane  Franks,  in  Publications  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  vol.  v.;  Leon  Hiilmer,  in  ib.  vol.  x.  16S-170;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution , 
vi.  20,  Boston,  1899 ;  Papers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Philadelphia). 

Michael  Franks:  Private  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war;  his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  Cap¬ 
tain  van  Brnam’s  company",  dated  Juty  9,  1754,  and 
in  a  list  of  those  “who  have  received  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  bounty  money.” 

Bibliography  :  Cyrus  Adler,  in  Publications  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc.  ii.  180-181;  Journal  of  Colonel  George  Washington , 
ed.  by  J.  M.  Toner,  pp.  177,  194,  203,  Albany,  1893. 

Rebecca  Franks  :  Prominent  member  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  loyalist  society  during  the  Revolution;  born 
in  Philadelphia  about  1760;  died  in  Bath,  England, 
March,  1823;  daughter  of  David  Franks.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  her  sympathies,  like  her 
father’s,  were  with  the  mother  country,  and  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia  in  1778  she 
assisted  in  the  “  Mcscliianza,  ”  the  celebrated  fete 
given  in  honor  of  General  Howe,  and  at  which 
Major  Andre  presided.  “The  Times,  a  Poem  by 
Camilio  Querno,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Congress,”  a 


loyalist  composition,  has  been  attributed  to  her. 
Her  literary  ability,  as  well  as  her  vivacity  and 
wit,  were  well  known;  she  carried  on  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  prominent  men,  and  General  Charles  Lee, 
of  the  Continental  army,  addressed  to  her  a  letter 
which  attracted  much  attention,  being  published  in 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  In  1782  she  married,  in 
New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterward  General, 
Henry  Johnson,  G.C.B.,  and  removed  to  England, 
residing  in  Bath  until  her  death. 

Bibliography:  Max  J.  Kohler,  Rebecca  Franks,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Belle  of  the  Last  Century ,  New  York,  1894 ;  Hy¬ 
man  Polock  Rosenbach,  The  Jews  in  Ph  iladelphia  Prior  to 
1S00 ,  Philadelphia,  18S3  ;  Henry  S.  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Edward  Langworthy,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Late  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  London,  1792 ;  Lossing’s  American 
Historical  Record,  vol.  ii.;  Mary  E.  Robins,  in  Jewish  Ex¬ 
ponent,  Feb.  6, 1903. 

a.  A.  S.  W.  R. 

FRANZOS,  KARL  EMIL:  Austrian  author; 
born  Oct.  25,  1848,  in  tlie  Russian  government  of 
Podolia.  His  childhood  was  spent  at  Czortkow, 
Galicia,  the  “Barnow”  of  his  stories.  Franzos  at¬ 
tended  the  German  gymnasium  at  Czernowitz  and 
studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Gratz  and  Vienna. 
After  passing  the  state  examination  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  journalism,  and  traveled  (1872-76)  through 
Europe,  Russia,  the  countries  of  the  Danube,  Tur¬ 
key,  -Asia.  Minor,  and.  Egypt.  In  1S77  lie  settled  in 

Vienna,  and  published  as  the  fruit  of  his  travels 
“Aus  Halb-Asien”  (Leipsic,  1876;  4th  ed.,  Berlin, 
1900),  “  Vom  Don  zur  Donau  ”  (Leipsic,  1878;  2d  ed., 
1890),  and  “Aus  der  Grossen  Ebene  ”  (Stuttgart, 
1888).  In  these  three  books,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  European  languages,  he  gives  bril¬ 
liant  sketches  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  he  visited.  From  1882  to  1885  he  edited  the 
“Neue  Illustrirte  Zeitung,”  and  in  1886  founded  the 
“Deutsche  Dichtung,”  which  he  edited  himself.  In 
1887  he  moved  to  Berlin. 

Franzos’  childhood  was  spent  in  a  Jewish-Polish 
village,  surrounded  by  the  narrowness  of  Orthodox 
Galician  Judaism. 

His  father  had  seen 
German  life  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  German  edu¬ 
cation.  Returning  to 
Galicia  as  a  district 
physician,  he  became 
a  benefactor  to  his 
poor  countrymen, 
who,  although  they 
loved  and  admired 
him  as  their  physi¬ 
cian,  stood  aloof  from 
him,  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  how  he,  one  of 
themsel  ves,  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  regula¬ 
tions  which  for  them 
were  religion.  Of  these  Galician  Jews  Karl  Franzos 
gives  a  vivid  description  in  “Die  Juden  von  Bar¬ 
now”  (Stuttgart,  1877;  6th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1900)  and 
in  “Moschko  von  Parma”  (Breslau,  18S0;  3d  ed., 
1898).  In  1888  lie  published  in  Breslau  “Judith 
Trachtenberg”  (4th  ed.,  1900),  also  dealing  with 
a  Jewish  subject.  Franzos  claims  tlie  author¬ 
ship  of  the  well-known  epigram,  “Every  country 
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has  the  Jews  that  it  deserves”  (Jedes  Land  hat 
die  Juden  die  es  verdient).  Differing  from  Auer¬ 
bach,  Bernstein,  and  Kompert,  Franzos  lays  stress 
on  the  tragic  sides  of  Jewish  life,  the  fateful  conflict 
of  old  and  new,  of  internal  and  external  forces. 

Although  his  fame  is  based  on  his  remarkable 
sketches  of  life  and  character  in  Galician  ghettos,  he 
is  not  merely  a  ghetto  novelist.  His  pen  secured 
him  a  place  among  the  chief  authors  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Germany.  In  1887  appeared  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  work," Ein  Kampf  urns  Recht, ”  Breslau,  4th  ed., 
1900,  in  which  he  describes  the  fight  of  a  Bukowina 
farmer  for  what  he  imagines  his  right,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  between  his  traditional  race-right  and  the  law 
of  the  many-tongued  modern  Austrian  empire. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  Franzos  wrote: 
Junge  Liebe,  Breslau,  1878;  Von  den  Turken  in  Europa  (a 
translation  of  James  Baker’s  “Turkey  in  Europe”),  Breslau, 
1878;  Stille  Gescliichten,  Dresden,  1880;  Mein  Franz,  a  short 
story  in  verse,  Leipsic,  1881;  Der  President,  Berlin,  1SS4 ;  Die 
Reise  nach  dern  Schicksal,  Stuttgart,  1SS5 ;  Trug,  Stuttgart,  1885; 
Die  Seliatten,  Stuttgart,  1888;  Der  Gott  des  Alten  Dok tors,  Jena, 
1892 ;  Die  Suggestion  und  die  Dietitung.  a  collection  of  literary 
studies,  Berlin,  1S92 ;  Der  Wahrheitssucher,  Berlin,  1893;  Unge- 
schickte  Leute,  Berlin,  1894;  Ein  Opfer,  Berlin,  1894;  Der  Kleine 
Martin,  Berlin,  1894 ;  Leib-Weilinachtskuchen  und  Sein  Kind, 
Berlin,  1894;  Allerlei  Geister,  Berlin,  1895;  Mann  und  Weil), 
Berlin,  1899  ;  Heine’s  Geburtstag ;  Aus  Anhalt  und  Thiiringen, 
both.. Berlin,  1900;  Ernst  Schulze  und  Caeeilie,  Berlin,  1901. 

In  1S79  Franzos  published.  “  Georg  Buchner’s 

Sammtliclie  Werke  und  Handschrif Richer  Nacli- 
lass  ” ;  in  1883  he  edited  “  Deutsches  Dichterbuch  aus 
Oesterreich  ”  (Leipsic) ;  in  1895,  “  Die  Gescliichte  der 
Erstlingswerke  ”  (Berlin),  autobiograpliical  sketches 
of  the  first  efforts  of  contemporaneous  German  au¬ 
thors  ;  in  1899,  “  Konrad  Meyer  ”  (Berlin),  a  study  of 
that  well-known  German  novelist.  Nearly  all  of 
his  books  have  been  translated  into  English,  French, 
and  other  European  languages. 

Franzos  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs,  and  has  held  several  communal  offices  in 
Vienna  and  Berliu.  His  wife  is  Ottilie  Benedikt, 
born  at  Vienna  Sept..  24,  1856,  who  published  (un¬ 
der  the  nom-de-plume  44  F.  Ottner”)  two  novels: 
“Das  Adoptivkind  und  Andere  Novellen”  (1896) 
and  “  Schw eigen  ”  (1902). 

Bibliography:  Leixner,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Littcratur , 
pp.  1040  ct  seq .,  Leipsic,  1S94;  Meyers  Konvcrsations-LcxU 
Hon. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

FRAT  MAIMQN  or  SOLOMON  BEN 
MENAHEM :  Provencal  scholar;  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  name 
“Fiat”  is,  according  to  Neubauer,  abbreviated 
from  “Frater.”  Frat  Maimon  was  the  author  of 
four  works,  which  are  known  only  by  quotations 
made  from  them  by  three  of  bis  disciples:  (1) 
44  ‘Edut  le-Yisrael,”  probably  a  controversial  treatise 
on  religion ;  (2) 44  Nezer  Mat  tad,  ”  on  the  philosophical 
explanations  of  the  liaggadot  found  in  the  Talmud ; 
(3)  a  commentary  on  the  poem  “Batte  ha-Nefesli” 
of  Levi  ben  Abraliam;  (4)  comments  on  Genesis. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  S.  ii.  34 ;  Steinschneider,  Hcbr.  Bibl. 
xvi.  126;  Geiger,  Jl'ul.  Zcit.  iii.  285;  Renan-Neubauer,  Lcs 
Ecrivains  Juifs  Francois ,  p.  753. 

G.  I.  Bit. 

FRATERNITATEA.  See  Periodicals. 
FRATERNITIES  :  Societies  for  mutual  benefit. 
If  it  be  true  that  44  the  origin  of  the  friendly  soci¬ 
ety  is  probably  in  all  countries  the  burial  club” 


(“  Encjm.  Brit.  ”  ix.  780),  Jewish  organizations  of 
that  nature  may  be  traced  back  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Fraternities  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (M.  K.  27b).  The  hebra 
kaddisha,  or  burial  society,  was  known  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  numer¬ 
ous  associations  resembling  it  more  or  less  closely 
have  existed  ever  since.  But  the  modern  fraternal 
organization  with  its  insurance  or  endowment  fea¬ 
tures  belongs  with  few  exceptions  to  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  history  of  such 
Jewish  fraternities,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  still 
remains  to  be  written  (Steinschneider,  44  Allg.  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Jud.  Lit.  der  Mittelalters,  ”  in  44  J.  Q. 
R.”  xv.  814,  315).  There  are  many  thousands  of 
Jewish  societies  scattered  among  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  present  article  is 
restricted  to  the  larger  “orders,”  which  flourish 
mostly  in  the  United  States.  These  orders  not  only 
offer  pecuniary  benefits  and  cheap  insurance,  but 
also  serve  as  social  centers,  and  have  afforded  the 
machinery  for  national  Jewish  organization  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Besides  the  B’nai  BTith  (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  275)  the  most  important  are: 

Ahavas  Israel,  Independent  Order:  Founded  1890; 
124  lodges ;  121,499  members  (1902). 

American  Israelites,  Iu.cieuerLd.erLt;  Order-  :  Founded 
1394  ;  3,000  male  and  2,500  female  members  <1S99)  .  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

American  Star,  Order :  Founded  1884 ;  5,500  members 
in  1899.  (Defunct?) 

B’nai  B’rith,  Improved  Order :  Founded  1887 ;  40 
lodges  and  1,500  members  (1901). 

B’rith  Abraham,  Order;  Founded  1S59;  288  lodges; 
42.000  members  of  both  sexes.  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

B’rith  Abraham,  Independent  Order :  Founded. 
1887  (an  offshoot  of  the  preceding);  302  lodges;  56,949 members. 
Headquarters  in  New  York. 

Free  Sons  of  Benjamin,  Independent  Order: 
Founded  1879 ;  192  lodges ;  14,088  male,  1,361  female,  members 
(1901).  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  :  Founded 
1849 ;  103  lodges ;  about  11,000  members.  Headquarters  in  New 
York.  There  are  also  an  “Improved  Order”  and  a  “Junior 
Order  ”  of  the  same  name. 

Free  Sons  of  Judah,  Independent  Order:  119 

lodges ;  6,447  members  (1901) . 

Kesher  Shel  Barzel,  Order:  Founded  1860  (offshoot of 
Order  B'rirh  Abraham);  dissolved  1903. 

Progressive  Order  of  the  West;  1,0 S2  members  (1901). 

Sons  of  Abraham,  Independent  Order :  Founded 
1892  :  2,400  members  (1899).  Headquarters  in  New  York. 

United  Israelites,  Independent  Order :  Founded 
in  Philadelphia  1886 ;  reported  to  have  had  200  lodges  in  1S94. 

Western  Star,  Independent  Order  :  An  offshoot  of 
Order  American  Star ;  about  5,000  members,  chiefly  in  Chicago 
and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

England  is  probabty  the  only  other  country  which 
has  Jewish  fraternal  organizations  of  this  kind. 
“The  Jewish  Year  Book”  for  1901-02  records,  be¬ 
sides  four  Jewish  “  courts  ”  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters  and  seven  Jewish  44  beacons  ”  of  the 
Order  of  Ancient  Maccabeans,  the  following 
fraternities : 

Ancient  Order  of  Mount  Sinai :  Six  lodges. 

Grand  Order  of  Israel:  Fourteen  lodges. 

Hebrew  Order  of  Druids  :  Seven  lodges. 

Order  Acliei  Berith  ;  Sixteen  lodges. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  lodges  of  Freemasons 
and  other  nominally  non- Jewish  fraternal  societies 
which  are  composed  wholly  or  mostly  of  Jews. 
Many  Jews  have  attained  high  rank  in  such  bodies, 
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as,  for  instance,  Max  Selanick,  who  is  at  present 
(1903)  the  highest  official  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  See  Freemasonry. 

Bibliography  :  Stevens,  Cyclopedia  of  Fraternities ,  pp.  208, 

210,  New  York,  1899;  Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  pp. 

184-187,  Pliilacielpliia,  1894;  American  Jewish  Year  Booh, 

1900-01,  1901-02,  1902-08;  Levi,  Proper  Function  of  Jewish 

Fraternal  Orpanizalions,  In  Jewish  Comment ,  April  12, 

1901. 

A.  P.  Wl. 

FRAUD  AND  MISTAKE  :  Where  in  a  trans¬ 
action  one  of  the  parties  loses  by  the  fraud,  i.e.,  the 
misrepresentation,  of  the  other,  or  by  his  suppression 
of  the  truth,  the  law  gives  relief  either  by  rescind¬ 
ing  the  contract  or  by  awarding  damages.  In  some 
cases  such  relief  is  afforded  uhen  the  loss  occurs 
through  mistake,  without  any  evil  intent  on  the  part 
of  him  who  gains  by  it.  The  Mosaic  and  rabbinical 
law  forbids  many  fraudulent  practises  under  relig¬ 
ious  and  punitive  sanctions.  The  law  also  sets  aside 
some  sales  or  purchases  simply  for  excess  or  defi- 
cienc3r  of  price.  The  implied  warranty  that  an 
article  sold  will  come  up  to  its  description  in  quality 
and  quantity  may  also  be  treated  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  fraud  and  mistake. 

1.  Forbidden  Practises:  1.  The  written  law  is 
very  severe  against  the  use  of  false  measures  of 
length,  false  weights,  false  hollow  measures,  and 
untrue  scales  (Lev.  xix.  35,  86);  and  it  speaks  of  the 
possession  of  twofold  weights  or  measures,  one  great 
and  one  small,  as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  (Deut . 
xxv.  13-16).  This  law  applies  in  dealings  with 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (B.  Iy.  113b).  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  appoint  inspectors  of  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  (baraita  to  B.  B.  89a),  and 
to  punish  offenders  by  floggings,  and,  in  later  times, 
by  fines  also  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
231,  2).  A  deficient  bushel  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  house  for  any  purpose,  lest  somebody  measure 
with  it.  In  many  places  the  custom  required  all 
measures  to  be  sealed  by  authority. 

2.  It  is  as  unlawful  to  cheat  a  Gentile  as  an  Is¬ 
raelite.  If  there  is  a  blemish  in  an  article  about  to 
be  sold,  the  buyer  must  be  informed.  Flesh  or  hide 
of  a  “fallen  ”  beast  must  not  be  sold,  even  to  a  Gen¬ 
tile,  as  that  of  a  slaughtered  beast.  “They  must 
not  furbish  up  man  or  beast,”  says  the  Mishnah  (B. 
M.  iv.  12).  Thus,  one  must  not  d}re  a  bondman’s 
beard  black;  nor  drug  an  animal  so  as  to  raise  and 

stiffen  its  hair;  nor  paint  old  imple- 
Adultera-  ments  to  make  them  look  like  new. 
tion.  Many  similar  tricks  are  named.  Bad 
grain  should  not  be  mixed  with  good 
grain  and  the  whole  sold  as  good.  Water  must  not. 
be  put  into  wine  at  all.  A  merchant  may  put  corn 
from  five  thrashing-floors  into  one  bin,  and  pour  wine 
from  many  presses  into  one  barrel ;  for  all  know  that 
he  does  not  grow  his  grain  or  his  grapes  (B.  M.  60a). 

3.  A  man  must  not  assume  false  appearances  to 
gain  his  neighbor’s  good  opinion  (njn  3JB);  thus, 
for  instance,  though  good  manners  force  you  to  in¬ 
vite  to  dinner  even  one  who,  as  }rou  well  know,  can 
not  accept,  you  must  not  press  such  a  one  to  accept 
(Hul.  94a) 

4.  For  special  rules  as  to  weights  and  measures 
see  Weights  and  Measures;  but  the  moral  aspect 
may  be  stated  here,  namely,  that  the  heaventy  pun¬ 


ishment  of  the  falsifier  is  very  hard ;  for  his  is  a  sin 
for  which  there  can  hardly  be  real  atonement;  since 
he  is  a  robber  of  the  public,  and  he  can  not  restore 
the  money  to  those  he  has  wronged,  which  is  the 
first  condition  for  receiving  pardon  (B.  B.  88b). 

II.  Grounds  for  Rescission :  Whenever  a  sale 
is  made,  a  mistake  in  measure,  weight,  or  number, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  gives  to  the  in¬ 
jured  party  the  right  to  have  the  transaction  set 
aside,  to  have  the  goods  returned  to  the  seller,  and 
the  price  to  the  buyer,  whether  the  mistake  was 
made  in  the  goods  or  in  the  money  ;  and  this  at  any 
time  when  the  mistake  is  discovered.  For  it  is  a 
11  purchase  by  mistake  ” ;  and  such  a  purchase  is  void 
(Kid.  42b;  Git.  11a).  He  who  receives  money  from 
his  neighbor,  whether  as  the  price  in  a  sale,  or  as  a 
loan,  or  as  a  payment,  and  finds  an  excess,  must  re¬ 
turn  it,  even  unasked  (B.  M.  63b).  On 

Blemish,  the  other  hand,  in  the  sale  of  land  or 
of  slaves  or  of  chattels,  if  the  thing 
bought  has  a  blemish  in  it  which  was  unknown  to 
the  purchaser,  the  latter  may  return  it  at  any  time. 
Maimonides  deduces  this  from  the  authorities  given 
above  as  to  mistake  in  weight  or  number.  But 
whenever  the  purchaser  uses  the  thing  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  blemish,  he  is  barred  (by  analogy  to  the 
case  put  in  Ket.  76a).  Neither  party  can,  without 
consent  of  the  other,  ask  a  reduction  or  proportional 
return  of  the  price:  the  seller  must  take  back  his 
goods;  the  buyer  must  return  them  or  pay  in  full. 
However,  if  houses  at  a  distance  have  been  sold,  and 
it  turns  out  they  have  been  injured  by  trespassers 
before  Ihe  sale,  the  injury  being  such  as  can  be 
remedied  b}r  repairs,  the  seller  may,  by  deducting 
the  cost  of  repairs  from  the  price,  make  the  sale 
stand  good;  for  here  the  blemish  is  temporary  (Tur. 
v.  96,  6,  on  the  authority  of  Asheri;  see  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  232,  o). 

What  is  a  blemish  within  these  rules  depends  in 
the  main  on  the  custom  of  the  place.  Every  buyer 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  thing  bought  is  free 
from  all  blemish.  Even  if  the  seller  proclaims  that 
he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  fault,  the  buyer 
may  still  rescind  on  finding  a  blemish  that  has  not 
been  specially  declared ;  for  the  waiver  of  the  buyer 
is  void  unless  he  knows  what  he  waives. 

When  the  seller  names  several  blemishes  in  the 
thing  on  sale,  and  it  has  only  one  of  them,  the  court 
may  conclude  that  the  other  faults  were  named  only 
to  put  the  buyer  off  his  guard,  and  may  rescind  the 
contract  (see  the  illustrations  of  a  cow  and  a  bond- 
woman  in  B.  M.  80a).  In  a  bondman  or  bondwoman 
only  such  blemishes  are  to  be  considered  as  interfere 
with  his  or  her  capacity  for  work  ;  for  slaves  are  not 
kept  for  pleasure.  It  is  a  blemish  in  a  bondman 
that  he  is  an  “  armed  bandit,”  or  that  he  is  “  inscribed 
to  the  king”  (for  punishment),  but  not  that  he  is  a 
thief  or  a  gambler  or  a  drunkard;  for  slaves  are  not 
presumed  to  be  very  moral  (B.  B.  92b). 

III.  Fitness  for  a  Purpose :  The  Mishnah  (B. 
B.  vi.  1)  says:  “If  one  sells  grain  to  his  neighbor, 
and  he  sows  it,  but  it  will  not  sprout,  the  seller  is 
not  liable  on  a  warranty.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  says 
(not  contradicting  what  precedes) :  ‘  For  garden 
seeds  that  are  not  eaten,  he  is  liable.  ’  ”  In  other 
words,  the  seller  must  have  either  actual  notice  of 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is  bought,  or  im¬ 
plied  notice  in  the  nature  of  the  article.  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that 

Adapt-  flaxseed  will  sprout ;  for  though  it  is 
ability  to  most  frequently  bought  to  be  sown,  it 

an  End.  is  also  bought  for  linseed-oil ;  and  “in 
money  matters  we  do  not  go  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  ”  So  also,  when  an  ox  is  bought,  and 
it  turns  out  vicious,  the  seller  may  not  be  liable,  for 
he  can  say,  “I  have  sold  it  for  butchering.”  But 
herein  the  great  masters  Bab  and  Samuel  differed, 
the  former  insisting  that  farmers  buy  oxen  so  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  plow  that  the  seller  should  presume 
this  as  the  purpose. 

Where  the  goods  sold  do  not  meet  the  description, 
there  is  no  sale  (Mishnah  B.  B.  v.  6).  Either  party 
may  object.  So,  when  red  wheat  is  delivered  tor 
white,  or  white  for  red;  olive-wood  for  sycamore,  or 
sycamore  for  olive,  etc.,  either  party  may  insist  that 
there  was  a  mistake;  for  every  man  has  his  own 
preference.  But  when  the  mistake  is  made  of  deliv¬ 
ering  a  low  grade  for  a  high  grade,  the  seller  may 
not  rescind ;  or  if  a  high  grade  instead  of  a  low  one, 
the  buyer  may  not  rescind— even  though,  by  rea-  | 
son  of  a  great  rise  or  fall  in  tlie  market  price,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  do  so. 

IV.  Damages :  Cases  have  been  enumerated  in 
which  a  return  of  the  faulty  article  is  impracticable, 
because  it  has  been  consumed  before  the  fault  is  dis¬ 
covered  ;  it  might  also  be  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
cost  of  bringing  it  back  would  exceed  the  value.  In 
these  cases  the  seller  must  return  the  price,  deduct¬ 
ing  only  so  much  thereof  as  the  buyer  has  been 
benefited.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  seller  has 
sold  an  article  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
purchaser  procured  it,  with  knowledge  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  of  the  unfitness  therefor,  he  is  liable  not 
only  for  the  return  of  the  price,  but  also  for  the  use¬ 
less  outlays  to  which  the  buyer  has  been  put,  such 
as  in  the  sowing  of  seeds  or  in  the  transportation  of 
goods  to  a  foreign  market.  This  liability  for  extra 
damages  is  asserted,  though  without  authority  in 
the  Talmud,  by  the  Turim  and  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk 
(Hoshen  Mislipat,232,  21). 

Full  details  are  also  found  in  the  codes  for  cases  in 
which  the  goods  sold  by  fraud  or  mistake  are  lost  or 
are  further  injured  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  before 
or  after  the  discovery  of  the  blemish  (ib.  232,  passim). 

V.  The  Talmud  takes  notice  not  only  of  direct 
fraud  between  two  parties  dealing  with  each  other, 
hut  also  of  wrongs  done  through  their  collusion 

p=tcoiVL>vhi)  to  third  parties.  Hence  the  rule  not 
to  return  a  lost  bond;  because  it  may  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  already,  yet  the  debtor  and  creditor  may  col- 
lusively  put  it  in  force  against  the  purchasers  of  the 
former’s  lands  (see  Finder).  Under  Execution  it 
has  been  shown  (1)  that  the  debtor,  to  clear  himself 
from  the  ban,  must  satisfy  the  court  that  no  property 
is  held  by  another,  as  ostensible  owner,  for  his  benefit, 
and  (2)  that  any  property  held  is  bound  for  his  debts ; 
in  short,  that  feigned  conveyances  of  the  debtor’s 
property  are  void  as  against  his  creditors.  While 
fraudulent  conveyances  and  the  remedies  against 
them  occupy  such  a  vride  field  in  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  law,  the  Talmud  says  nothing,  and  the  codes 
hardly  anything,  as  to  how  the  creditor  may  proceed 


to  overcome  a  fraud  thus  attempted  against  hi's 
rights. 

Bibliography  :  Shulhan  ‘ Arulu  Hoshen  MishpaL  sections 
quoted  above,  and  sections  328-339,  passim;  Yacl  ha-Ha- 
zakah,  especially  Mehirali. 

s.'s.  L.  N.  D. 

FRAUENSCHUL  or  WEIBERSCHUL  ;  That 
part  of  the  synagogue  which  is  reserved  for  women, 
whether  an  annex,  as  in  the  Altneuschul  of  Prague 
and  in  the  synagogue  of  Worms,  or  a  gallery;  the 
latter  is  generally  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the 
west  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  north  or  south  side. 
Modern  synagogues  have  often  two  galleries,  one 
above  the  other. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  synagogues  is  most 
likely  coeval  with  synagogal  services,  although  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  old  sources,  and  the  ruins  of 
ancient  synagogues  found  in  Palestine  are  not  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  that  conclusions  can  be 
reached  in  regard  to  their  interior  arrangements. 
According  to  Talmudic  reports,  which  most  likely 
present  a  genuine  tradition,  there  was  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  a  women’s  gallery,  so  built  that  its 
occupants  could  witness  the  ceremonies,  while  a 
grating  hid  them  from  the  view  of  the  men  (Sukkah 
v.  2,  51b;  Tamid  ii.  5;  Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Bet  ha- 
Behirah,  v.  9). 

The  rabbinical  codes  are  silent  in  regard  to  the 
Frauenschul.  Joseph  Saul  Natliansolm  (d.  1875),  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  sexton  of  a 
synagogue  who  lived  in  the  building  was  permitted 
to  make  use  of  the  women’s  synagogue  as  a  dining¬ 
room  on  the  occasion  of  the  circumcision  of  a  child, 
quotes  no  precedent  on  the  subject,  but  decides  that 
the  women’s  synagogue  has  not  the  same  degree  of 
sacredness  as  the  part  reserved  for  men  (“Sho’el 
u-Meshib,”  vi.  1,  No.  3,  Lemberg,  1890). 

Modem  synagogues  of  the  Reform  rite  frequently 
have  pews  for  men  and  women  on  one  floor,  as  in 
some  synagogues  in  Vienna  and  in  the  Reform  syn¬ 
agogue  of  Berlin.  In  America,  family  pews  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Reform  synagogues;  and 
even  some  of  the  conservative  congregations,  other¬ 
wise  following  the  old  ritual,  have  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  seating  men  and  women  in  the  same  pews. 
See  also  Gallery. 

Bibliography  :  Schiirer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  ii.  450. 

A. 

FRAUENSTADT,  CHRISTIAN  MARTIN 
JULIUS  :  German  student  of  philosophy ;  born  at 
Bojanowo,  Posen,  April  17,  1813;  died  at  Berlin 
Jan.  13,  1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  house  of  his 
uncle  at  Neisse,  and  embraced  Christianity  in  1833. 

|  Studying  theology  and,  later,  philosophy  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Schopenhauer, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin  in  1848. 

Frauenstadt  was  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  as 
is  shown  by  his  works.  He  wrote :  “  Studien  und 
Ivritiken  zur  Tlieologie  und  Philosophic,  ”  Beilin, 
1840;  “Ueber  das  Walire  Verhiiltniss  der  Vernunft 
zur  Off enbarung,  ”  Darmstadt,  1848;  “  Aesthetische 
Fragen,”  Dessau,  1853;  “Die  Naturwissenschaft  in 
Ih re m  Einfluss  auf  Poesie,  Religion,  Moral,  und 
Philosophic,”  ib.  1855;  “Der  Materialismus,  Seine 
Wahrheit  und  Sein  Irrthum,”  ib.  1856  (written 
against  Buchner) ;  “  Briefe  liber  die  Natiirliche  Re¬ 
ligion,”  ib.  1858;  “  Lichtstrahlen  aus  Immanuel 
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Kant’s  Werken,”  ib.  1872.  Schopenhauer  made 
Frauenstiidt  his  literary  executor,  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  his  works.  Among  Frauenstiidt’s  works 
relating  especialty  to  Schopenhauer  are : 

“Briefe  liber  die  Schopenhauer’sche  Philosophic,” 
Leipsic,  1854;  “  Lichtstrahlen  aus  Schopenhauer’s 
Werken,”  ib.  1862,  7th  ed.  1891  (with  Otto  Lindner) ; 
“Schopenhauer,  von  Ilim  und  liber  Ihn,”  Berlin, 
1868 ;  “  Aus  Schopenhauer’s  Handsclirif  tlicliem 
Nachlass,”  Leipsic,  1864;  “Das  Sittiiche  Leben,”  ib. 
1866 ;  “  Blicke  in  die  Intellektuelle,  Physisclie,  und 
Moralisclie  Welt,”  ib.  1S69;  “  SchojDenliauer-Lexi- 
kon,”  ib.  1871;  “Neue  Briefe  liber  die  Schopen¬ 
hauer’sche  Philosopliie,  ”  ib.  1S76.  He  edited 
“ Gesammtausgabe  der  Werke  Schopenhauer’s,”  6 
vols.,  ib.  1378-74,  2d  ed.  1S77. 

Bibliography  :  De  le  Roi,  Gcsch.  der  Evangclischcn  Judcn- 
Mission ,  p.  215 ;  3Ici/ers  Konvcrsations-Le.vikon. 

S.  F.  T.  II. 

FRATJENTHAL,  MAX:  American  soldier; 
born  at  Marienthal,  Rlieinpfalz,  Bavaria,  in  1836; 
emigrated  to  America  in  1851 ;  lived  for  a  time  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  finally  settling  in  Brook- 
haven,  Miss.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he,  with  several  coreligionists,  enlisted  at  Summit, 
Miss.,  in  a  company  subsequently  known  as  “Com¬ 
pany  A,  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Mississippi  Volun¬ 
teers.”  Frauentlial  accompanied  Gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson  through  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  served 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  escaping  with  slight  wounds. 
In  the  presence  of  several  officers,  General  Ewell 
among  the  number,  Frauenthal  was  highly  compli¬ 
mented  by  his  colonel.  “If  I  had  ten  thousand  men 
like  Frauenthal,”  said  the  colonel,  “I  would  drive 
the  Yankees  into  the  Potomac  before  night.  ”  Frau¬ 
enthal  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
“Bloody  Acute  Angle”  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylva- 
nia  Court  House  (May  12,  1864).  In  a  letter  to  the 
“Galveston Daity  News,”  Colonel  A.  T.  Waits,  now 
judge  at  Dallas,  Texas  (who  was  a  private  in  the 
same  company  as  Frauenthal),  contributes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “  grand,  terrific,  sustained  fighting  in  the 
Angle  of  Livid  Hell  and  Darksome  Death.”  After 
describing  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  “Acute 
Angle,”  Judge  Watts  concludes:  “Frauenthal,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Jew,  had  the  heart  of  a  lion.  For  several  hours 
he  stood  at  the  immediate  point  of  contact  (the  apex 
of  the  angle),  amid  the  most  terrific  hail  of  lead,  and 
coolly  and  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  without 
cringing.  ” 

Frauenthal  is  now  (1908)  living  in  Conwajq  Ark., 
and  is  commander  of  the  Conway  Camp  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

Bibliography  :  H.  Colien,  A  Modern  Maccabcan ,  in  Publi¬ 
cations  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  6,  1S97 ;  Galveston  Da  'du 
News,  July  15, 1S93. 

A.  LI.  C. 

FREDERICK  II.  (surnamed  the  Great)  :  King 
of  Prussia;  bom  1712;  reigned  from  1740  till  his 
death  in  17S6.  He  was  not  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
although  he  issued  a  “  Schutz jude  ”  patent  to  Moses 
Mendelssohn  in  October,  1763. 

During  the  early  years  of  Frederick’s  reign  the 
Jews  were  left  in  comparative  peace  under  the  lav/ 
of  1730.  Soon  after  Frederick  had  made  a  treaty 
of  }3eace  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  he 


proceeded  to  issue  a  series  of  anti-Jewish  edicts. 
His  policy  was  to  maintain  the  proportion  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Prussia  at  a  definite,  fixed 
ratio.  On  April  17, 1750,  a  “  neue  revidierte  General- 
privilegium  und  Schutzbrief  vor  die 
The  Judcnschaft  in  Preusscn  und  der  Mark 
u  General-  Brandenburg”  was  enacted,  but  was 
privi-  not  promulgated  till  1756.  It  was 
legium,”  particularly  oppressive.  The  Berlin 
1750.  community,  consisting  of  383  families 
(estimated  at  1,945  souls),  at  this  time 
had  the  number  of  its  Sclmtzjuden  fixed  arbitrarity 
at  150;  and  only  the  eldest  sons  could  succeed  to 
their  fathers’  rights.  All  other  Jews  were  declared 
to  be  “extraordinary,”  which  meant  that  tlie}^  were 
not  allowed  to  transmit  their  privilege  of  residence 
to  their  children.  Throughout  the  kingdom  this 
law  was  enforced  with  much  rigor.  In  Silesia  and 
West  Prussia  no  Jews  could  live  in  the  open  country 
(“  plattes  Land  ”).  Jewish  servants  were  not  allowed 
to  marry;  and  Jewish  beggars  and  pedlers  were  in¬ 
hibited. 

During  Frederick’s  entire  reign  the  Prussian  Jews 
continually  protested  against  harsh  edicts,  but  with¬ 
out  much  success.  In  1763,  however,  succession  to 
the  rights  of  the  Schutzjuden  was  extended  to 
second  sons  on  condition  that  these  take  up  manu¬ 
facturing.  For  this  privilege  the  Jews  had  to  pay 
70,000  thalers.  For  further  privileges  the  Jews  had 
to  purchase  a  definite  number  of  pieces  of  porcelain 
from  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory.  These  pieces 
were  often  specially  made  in  grotesque  shapes,  as  in 
the  form  of  apes,  and  for  this  reason  were  afterward 
much  valued  by  collectors.  In  addition  to  such  ex¬ 
actions  the  Jews  paid  regular  taxes. 

While  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  following 
certain  trades  and  occupations  (flax-spinning,  1761; 
agriculture,  1763;  flour  and  wood  industries)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  jealousy  of  Christian  competitors,  they 
were  compelled  in  1768  to  take  charge  of  the  stocking 
and  cap  manufactories  at  Templin  and  to  become 
absolutely  responsible  for  their  financial  success. 

By  the  rescript  of  1750,  severe  penalties  were 
imposed  on  those  Jews  who  practised  usury.  In 
1752-53  interest  rates  were  fixed  at  12  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  1755  at  6  per  cent  and  7  per  cent. 
Bankrupts  were  harshly  dealt  with;  and  the  entire 
Jewish  community  of  a  locality  was  made  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  crimes  committed  by  Jewish  thieves 
(1773).  In  1770  the  oppressive  usury  laws  were 
somewhat  modified  b}r  repeal  acts. 

Payments  of  protection-money  often  caused  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  Jews  in  Frederick’s  reign.  During  the 
Seven  Years’  war  Frederick  would 
Restrictive  have  no  Jewish  soldiers  in  his  army; 
Measures,  a  yearly  tax  was  paid  instead.  The 
Jews  had  also  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
ransom  imposed  on  Berlin  by  the  Russian  invaders 
of  1763.  During  the  war,  moreover,  the  Jews  had 
to  lend  large  sums  of  money  to  the  king.  In  1765 
the  438  Jewish  families  in  Berlin  had  to  pa}r  a  tax  of 
25,000  thalers;  hitherto  an  annual  tax  of  but  15,000 
thalers  had  been  paid  for  250  families.  In  1770  the 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  pass  buckets  at  fires:  a 
yearly  tax  was  imposed  instead.  In  1773  the  Jews 
had  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  to  the 
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royal  treasury.  Additional  edicts  were  promulgated 
in  1778, 1777,1782;  and  as  late  as  1785  a  law  was 
passed  against  surreptitious  begging  by  Jews. 

Although  Frederick  declared  that  absolute  justice 
must  be  meted  out  to  Jews  in  the  law  couits,  the 
“  more  Judaico  ”  was  required  again  (1747).  Jews  had 
to  take  this  oath  in  the  synagogue  in  the  presence  of 
ten  adults  and  be  clothed  with  the  “arba‘  kanl'ot  ” 
and  tefillin.  On  especially  solemn  occasions  they 
had  to  sit  on  coffins  and  hold  slaughtering-knives. 
This  requirement  was  modified,  however,  in  1782. 

There  were  nineteen  factories  and  mills  owned  by 
Jews  during  Freder¬ 
ick’s  reign,  among 
them  Daniel  Itzig’s 
lead-factory  at  Sorge 
and  his  oil-mill  at 
Berlin  (Geiger,  “Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in 
Berlin,”  ii.  93). 

Among  the  king’s 
Jewish  mint-masters 
(“  Mil  nz  juden  ”)  were 
Ephraim,  1754 ;  Moses 
Isaac  and  Daniel  It- 
zig,  1756;  Daniel  It- 
zig  and  Ephraim, 

1758;  and  Yeitel 
Heine  Ephraim,  1773. 

With  the  inner  life 
of  the  Jews  Freder¬ 
ick  had  nothing  to  do. 

Although  in  1771  he 
struck  Mendelssohn’s 
name  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Berliner  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissen- 
scliaften,  yet  in  1783 
he  spoke  of  him  as 
“the  famous  Jewish 
scholar.”  Dohm’s 
“Ueber  die  Biirger- 
liclic  Yerbcsserung 
der  Juden”  (1781) 
failed  to  influence 
Frederick  toward  a 
greater  lib'erality  in 
the  treatment  of  his 
Jewish  subjects.  It 
was  Yoltaire’s  some¬ 
what  ambiguous 
transactions  with 

Abraham  Hirsch  or  Ilirschel  which  caused  Frederick 
to  break  off  relations  with  him  (Carlyle,  “Frederick 
the  Great,”  book  v.). 

Bibliography:  Hans  Jungfer,  Die  Juden  Untcr  Friedrich 
dem  Grosso  n,  Leipsic,  1SS0  ;  Ludwig  Geiger,  Gcscli.  doi Ji  - 
den  in  Berlin ,  i.  r>assinu  n.  bSetscq .,  Berlin,  1S|1  Aclojpli 
Koliut,  Gcsch.  der  Deutschen  Juden,  pp.  bUL  69b,  ^Of, ‘  A 
735,  759,  780 ;  Grata,  Gcsch.  xi  a,  14.  lu  «0,  ul,  .9  r  Beu¬ 
lah  Brylawslci  Amram,  Anti- Jewish  hd ices  of  mcauiih, 
the  Great ,  in  Jewish  Exponent,  Jan.  31,  190~. 

A.  M.  F. 

FREEMASONRY :  The  institutions,  rites,  and 
principles  of  a  secret  society  devoted  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  fraternal  feeling  and  morality  among  the 


members  of  the  order.  In  its  modern  form  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  in  London  in  1717,  and  thence 
spread  through  the  British  Isles  to  the  Continent, 
reaching  North  America  about  1729.  In  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  which  led  up  to  freemasonry,  theie 
are  traces  of  the  influence  of  Judah  Templo,  the  con¬ 
structor  of  a  model  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  who  vis¬ 
ited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  coat  of 
arms  said  to  have  been  used  or  painted  by  him  re¬ 
sembles  greatly  that  adopted  later  by  the  freemasons 
of  England  (“Transactions  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng.” 
ii.).  The  society  claims  affiliation  with  the  ancient 
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Edict  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  Regard  to  the  Conversion  of  Jews. 


sonrv,  and  by  this 
means  traces  back 
much  of  its  symbol¬ 
ism  and  ritual  to  the 
building  of  the  First 
Temple  by  Solomon. 
So  far  does  this  tend¬ 
ency  go  that  G.  Oli¬ 
ver,  in  his  “Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Freemasonry  ” 
(London,  1823),  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that 
Moses  was  a  grand 
master.  One  of  the 
higher  grades  of  the 
order  is  connected 
with  the  legend  of 
the  death  of  Hiram 
“  Abif  ”  (a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  II  Citron, 
ii.  18).  According  to 
Masonic  legend,  he 
was  killed  by  three 
workmen  just  at  the 
completion  of  the 
Temple ;  and  there  is 
a  mystery  about  his 
death  as  represented 
in  the  Masonic  rites. 
This  may  possibly 
trace  back  to  the  rab¬ 
binic  legend  that 
while  all  the  work¬ 
men  were  killed  so 
that  they  should  not 
build  another  temple 
devoted  to  idolatry, 
Hiram  himself  was 
raised  to  heaven  like 
Enoch  (Pesik.  R.  vi. 
25a,  ed.  Friedmann).  In  tlie  early  stages  of  free¬ 
masonry,  however,  nothing  was  said  of  Solomon 
(Fort  “Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Freema¬ 
sonry.”  p.  181,  Philadelphia.  ISIS),  and  nothing  is 
said  of  the  Hiram  legend  in  the  earliest  printed  con¬ 
stitution  of  1123  (R.  F.  Gould,  “History  of  Free- 
masonry,”  iv.  365).  . 

The  technical  language,  symbolism,  and  rites  01 
freemasonry  are  full  of  Jewish  ideas  and  of  terms 
like  “Urim  and  Thummim,”  “A cliaron  Sckiiton,” 
“Rehum,”  “Sepliirot,”  “Jacliin,”  “Isli  Chotzeb” 
(comp.  I  Kings  v.  18,  list  of  terms  on  following 
page),  but  these  may  have  been  derived,  without 
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any  Jewish  intermediation,  from  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament.  Man}r  of  these  terms  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (I  Lings  v.  et  seq. ),  and  the  two 
pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  take  a  predominant  position 
in  Masonic  symbolism.  In  the  Scottish  Hite  the 
dates  of  all  official  documents  are  given  accordin°' 
to  the  Hebrew  months  and  Jewish  era,  and  use  is 
made  of  the  older  form  (Samaritan  or  Phenician) 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  impostor  Cagliostro 
appears  to  have  introduced  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Cabala  into  his  “rite  of  Misraim,”  but  this  again 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  Christian  Cabala. 

^lod^Ti  anti-Semites,  especially  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  attempt  to  identify  freemasonry  with 
Jewish  propagandise!,  going  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  whole  movement  is  ruled  by  live  or  six  Jews 
acting  secretly  as  its  head.  But  the  onty  specific 
instance  of  Jewish  influence  mentioned  by  them  is 
the  introduction  of  the  degree  of  “koben”  by  one 
Martinez  Pasclialis.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  j 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  Mackey  (“Encyclopedia  of  I 
Freemasonry  ”)  states  that  he  was  a  German  who 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Cabala  | 
during  his  travels  in  the  East.  It  is  also  claimed  1 
that  Stephen  Morin,  founder  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
America,  was  a  Jew.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
but  it  is  probable  that  M.  M.  Hays  and  Isaac  da 
Costa  who  derived  the  degrees  from  Morin,  and  in¬ 
troduced  them  into  South  Carolina  about  1801,  were 
Jews;  yet  so  far  the  only  evidence  of  specifically 
Jewish  influence  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  a  certain  section  of  freemasonry 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  South  Caro¬ 
lina  by  Jews. 

There  is  even  some  doubt  about  this  affiliation. 
Freemasonry  itself  was  introduced  into  South  Caro¬ 
lina  as  early  as  1736  (De  Saussure,  “History  of 
Freemasonry  in  South  Carolina,”  p.  5,  Charleston, 
1878).  The  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  with  its 
additional  thirty-third  degree,  appears  to  have  been 
instituted  in  1786  at  Charleston,  though  the  actual 
organization  of  the  higher  council  was  not  effected 
till  1801.  But  the  Jews  who  received  their  degrees 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Morin  never  appear  to 
have  reached  any  higher  degree  than  the  twenty-fif  th , 
of  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  genealogy  derived  from  Steven’s  “Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Fraternities  ”  (p.  50,  New  York,  1899); 


All  the  later  stages  had  gone  out  of  Jewish  hands 
before  1801.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Jews  in¬ 
troduced  freemasonry  into  Rhode  Island 
Jews  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  freemasonry  in  France  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  branches  of  the  craft,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Orient,  had  Adolphe  Cremieux  as  its 
S.G.C.  (Sovereign  Grand  Councilor)  from  1868  to 
1880.  He  introduced  the  practise  of  having  the 
S.  G.C.  confirmed  by  the  lodges  instead  of  being  arbi¬ 
trarily  selected  by  his  predecessor.  In  Germany  for  a 
long  time  Jews  were  not  permitted  entrance  into  the 
lodges.  In  1836  the  Amsterdam  Grand  Lodge  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  against  the 
refusal  to  admit  some  of  its  members  because  they 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith.  From  1868  to  1876  the 
question  of  the  affiliation  of  Jewish  members  was 
discussed  with  some  heat.  Although  in  the  latter 
year  the  majority  of  the  lodges  favored  the  affilia¬ 
tion,  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  was  not  ob 
tained  (Gould,  l.c.  v.  248-250).  In  England  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lodges  exist  formed  exclusively  of  Jews,  but 
as  a  rule  the  latter  have  joined  the  ordinary  lodges, 
in  which  some  of  them  have  reached  a  verv  hiah 
rank.  “ 

The  following  list  contains  the  chief  technical 
terms  of  freemasonry  which  are  connected  with 
Jewish  ideas  and  expressions: 


Abaddon. 

Abda  (I  Kings  iy.  6). 

Abif. 

Adonai  (see  God,  Names  of). 

Adon  Hiram  (see  Adoniram). 

Aliiab  (I  Kings  iv.  3). 

“  Ahiman  Rezon  ”  (title  given 
to  the  book  of  constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  An¬ 
cient  York,  supposed  to  be 
Hebrew  for  "  the  Law  of  the 
Selected  Brethren  ”). 

Aholiab. 

Bagulkal  (significant  word  in 
the  higher  degrees,  supposed 
to  be  Hebrew). 

Bel  (used  erroneously  to  repre¬ 
sent  theTetragrammaton). 

Bendekar  (I  Kings  iv.  9) . 

Bereilh. 

Breastplate. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Cherubim. 

Chesed. 

Cohen. 

Dedication  of  the  Temple. 


Emeth. 

Enoch. 

Ephod. 

Ephraimites. 

Ezel  (I  Sam.  xx.  19). 

Gabaon  (see  Gibeon  and 
Gibeonites). 

Gedaliah. 

Giblim  (I  Kings  v.  18). 
Haggai. 

High  Priest. 

Hiram  Abif  (architect  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple) . 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 

Holy  of  Holies. 

Horns  for  the  Altar. 

I  Am  What  I  Am. 

Immanuel. 

Jachin. 

Jacob's  Ladder. 

Jah. 

Jehoshaphat  (place  where  the 
lodge  is  built). 

Jehovah. 

Kabbala. 

Kadosh. 


Stephen  Morin,  25°, 

inspector  for  America,  Rite  of  Perfection,  Paris,  1761 

Henry  A.  Francken,  25°,  Jamaica,  1762, 
deputy  inspector  for  North  America 


Aug.  Prevost,  25°,  Jamaica,  1774, 
deputy  inspector 


M.  M,  Hays,  25°,  Boston,  1767-70, 
deputy  inspector  for  North  America 


John  1 L  25 ° ,  C  h ar 1 e s to  n ,  1795,  B.  Spitzer,  25°,  Philadelphia,  1781, 

deputy  for  South  Carolina  deputy  for  Georgia 


P.  le  B.  du  Plessis,  25°,  Philadelphia,  1790, 
deputy  inspector 

Germain  Hacquet,  25°,  Philadelphia,  179S 


Abraham  Jacobs,  25°,  Jamaica,  1790  M.  Cohen,  25°,  Philadelphia,  1781 

Hyman  I.  Long,  25°,  Philadelphia,  1795 

A.  F.  A,  de  Grasse  Tilly,  25°, 
Charleston,  1796 
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Kamea  (“amulet”). 

Sepbiroth. 

Lebanon. 

Shaddai. 

Levites. 

Shamir. 

Maacha  (1  Kings  ii.  39). 

Shekel. 

Manna,  Pot  of. 

Shekinah. 

Melchizedek. 

Shem  Hamplioresch. 

Melech. 

Shiboleth. 

Miter. 

Shield  of  David. 

Mizraim,  Itite  of. 

Signet  of  Zerubbabel. 

Naamab. 

Tabernacle. 

Peleg  (supposed  to  be  the 

Temple. 

architect  of  the  Tower  of 

Tetragrammaton. 

Babel ;  twentieth  degree  of 

Tomb  of  Adomram. 

the  Scottish  Rite) . 

Tubal  Cain. 

Pentalpba  (see  Solomon’s 

Twelve-Lettered  Name. 

Seal) . 

Two-Lettered  Name. 

Rabbanaiin. 

Zabud  (I  Kings  iv.  a). 

Rabboni. 

Zadok. 

Sabbaoth. 

Zedekiah. 

Sanhedrin. 

Zeredatha. 

Seal  of  Solomon. 

Zerubbabel. 

The  majority  of  the  above  names  and  terms,  de¬ 
rived  from  Macke3r’s“  Lexicon  of  Freemasonry,”  are 
mostly  used  in  the  higher  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  sometimes  erroneously,  as  can  be  seen  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  separate  items  in  tliis  Encyclopedia. 

Bibliography  :  A  de  la  Rive,  Lc,  Jutf  dans  La  Franc-Ma- 
gonnerw ,  France,  1895 ;  A.  Tilloy,  Lc  Peril  Judco-Maco- 
niquc ,  Paris,  1897;  D.  M.  Hormalin,  Ha-Ychudim  weha- 
Bonim  ha-Hofeshim ,  New  York,  1894;  Addis  and  Arnold. 
Catholic  Dictionary. 
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FREETHINKERS  AND  EREETHOUGHT. 

See  Rationalists;  Skeptics. 

FREE  WILL;  The  doctrine  that  volition  is  self- 
originating  and  unpredictable.  That  man  is  free  to 
choose  between  certain  courses  of  conduct  was  re¬ 
garded  by  rabbinical  Judaism  as  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Although  generally 
following  the  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics,  Philo,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Judaism,  professed  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  (“Quod  Deus  Sit  Immutabilis, ”  ed.  Mangey,  p. 
279),  and  Josephus  states  that  the  Pharisees  main¬ 
tained  it  against  both  the  Sadducees,  who  attributed 
everything  to  chance,  and  the  Essenes,  who  ascribed 
all  to  predestination  and  divine  providence  (“Ant.” 
xiii.  5,  §  9;  xviii.  1,  §  5).  “All  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  except  the  fear  of  God  ”  is  an  undisputed 
maxim  of  the  Talmud  (Ber.  33b;  NiddalilGb). 

The  discussions  that  arose  between  the  Kadarites, 
the  Islamic  partizans  of  free  will,  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  Jabbarites,  attracted  the  attention  of  Jew¬ 
ish  thinkers,  who  thereupon  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  principle  of  free  will  with  a  belief  in  divine 
providence  and  omniscience ;  the  latter  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the 
Influence  Middle  Ages  the  most  important  ob- 
of Islam,  jection  to  the  doctrine  of  freewill. 

Saadia  propounds  the  difficulty  thus; 
‘If  God,  in  His  omniscience,  knows  beforehand  all 
events,  He  must  necessarily  know  who  will  disobey 
Him;  in  that  case  the  very  fact  of  God’s  knowledge 
compels  man  to  act  accordingly”  (“Kitab  al-Imanat 
wal-Ptikadat,”  iii.  154).  To  this  Saadia  answers 
that  God’s  knowledge  is  not  causative;  for,  were  it 
so,  everything  that  comes  into  existence  must  have 
existed  from  eternity,  since  God’s  knowledge  of  it 
was  from  eternity.  Bn  t  may  it  be  inferred  that  man 
can  act  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  God?  “No,” 
says  Saadia,  “because  God  knows  things  as  they 
really  are.”  As  soon  as  man  makes  a  choice  be¬ 


tween  alternatives  God  knows  it.  In  other  words, 
the  decision  of  man  precedes  God’s  knowledge. 

Bahy a  contented  himself  with  asserting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  will  without  discussing  the  details  of 
the  subject.  He  passes  over  without  comment  the 
objection  raised  by  the  fact  of  God’s  omniscience, 
and  evades  that  of  divine  providence  by  declaring 
the  problem  too  complicated  for  solution  (“Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,  ”  iii.  8).  J udali  ha-Levi  followed  Saadia 
with  regard  to  God’s  omniscience.  For  him,  too, 
the  decisions  of  man  precede  God’s  knowledge, 
which  he  divides  into  two  categories,  creative  or 
causative,  and  accidental  (“Cuzari,”  ed.  Cassel,  p. 
418).  However,  he  went  further  than  Saadia  in 
that  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  princijfle  of 
free  will  with  the  belief  in  divine  providence,  which 
was  entirely  neglected  by  the  author  of  “Emunot 
we-De‘ot.”  Following  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  on 
this  subject,  Judah  ha-Levi  distinguishes  between 
principal  and  secondary  causes.  To  the  first  belong 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  which  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  first  cause;  to  the  second  belong 
natural  causes,  which  are  traceable  to  the  first  cause 
through  a  series  of  linked  causes.  Man’s  freedom 
is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causes,  and 
is  also  traceable  indirectly  to  the  first  cause.  The 
act  decided  upon  being  thus  an  effect  of  the  second 
ary  cause,  free  will,  which  presupposes  alternatives, 
comes  into  play ;  but  as  it  is  indirectly  traceable  to 
the  first  cause,  man’s  freedom  of  choice  does  not 
limit  the  freedom  of  divine  providence. 

Abraham  ibn  Daud  resolves  the  problem  of  divine 
providence  in  the  same  way  as  Judah  ha-Levi,  but 
offers  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem  of  God’s 
omniscience.  He  distinguishes  two 
Abraham  kinds  of  possibilities:  a  subjective 
ibn  Daud.  one,  which  has  ignorance  for  cause, 
and  a  relative  one.  For  instance,  for 
one  who  is  sojourning  in  Spain  there  may  be  doubt 
whether  at  the  moment  the  King  of  Babylon  is  alive 
or  dead ;  either  is  a  possibility.  But  for  one  who  is 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  there  is  no  possibility; 
one  or  the  other  is  a  certainty.  Such  subjective 
possibility  must  be  eliminated  from  God  as  quite 
irreconcilable  with  His  omniscience ;  but  the  notion 
of  possibility  in  the  strictest  sense  is  by  no  means  a 
limitation  of  His  omniscience.  It  is  perfectly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  from  the  beginning  God  so  regulated 
creation  that  in  certain  cases  both  alternatives  should 
be  possible  events.  It  is  not  detracting  from  God's 
omniscience  to  believe  that  in  order  to  give  room  to 
man’s  will  to  assert  itself  freely  He  left  certain 
actions  undecided  in  His  own  mind  (“Emunah 
Ramah,”  p.  96). 

So  far  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  God’s  omni 
science  is  in  a  certain  degree  the  same;  a  greater  or 
smaller  limitation  of  God’s  knowledge  with  regard 
to  human  actions.  Such  a  solution  could  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Maimonides,  for,  according  to  his  theories 
of  the  divine  attributes,  God  could  not  at  an}r  given 
time  acquire  knowledge  which  He  had  not  previously 
possessed.  God’s  knowledge  of  human  actions, 
therefore,  must  date  from  the  beginning.  The  ob¬ 
jection  made  to  the  principle  of  free  will  on  the 
ground  of  God’s  omniscience  rests,  according  to  Mai¬ 
monides,  on  an  error.  Misled  by  the  use  of  the  term 
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“knowledge,”  people  believed  that  all  that  is  requi¬ 
site  for  their  knowledge  is  requisite  also  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  The  truth  is  “  that  the 
Mai-  fact  that  God  knows  things  while  they 

monid.es.  are  in  a  state  of  possibility — when 
their  existence  belongs  to  the  future 
— does  not  change  the  nature  of  ‘  possible  ’  in  any 
way;  that  nature  remains  unchanged;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  realization  of  one  of  several  pos¬ 
sibilities  does  not  yet  affect  that  realization  ”  (“  Mo- 
reh,”  iff.  20).  As  to  the  question  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  Maimonides  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  principle  of  free-will. 

Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres  reproaches 
Maimonides  with  having  in  liis  “  Yad  ”  heaped  ques¬ 
tions  around  the  principle  of  free  will  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  reasonable  solutions.  Indeed,  this  reproach 
is  not  unfounded,  for  on  this  point  Maimonides  for¬ 
mulates  a  dogma  rather  than  gives  reasons.  His  the¬ 
ory  may  be  summed  up  thus:  The  principle  of  free 
will  must  be  admitted,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  neither  punishment  nor  reward.  The  question  of 
God’s  omniscience  can  not  be  conceived  any  more 
than  can  His  essence,  for  His  knowledge  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours.  Abraham  ben  David  proposes 
therefore  the  following  solution:  Being  a  micro¬ 
cosm,  man  is  subjected  to  sidereal  influences  which 
determine  his  fate.  This  fate,  however,  is  not  im¬ 
mutable,  for  through  his  freedom  of  choice  lie  has 
the  power  to  change  it  by  his  religious  and  moral 
conduct.  God,  indeed,  knows  the  decrees  of  the 
constellations  and  the  resolutions  of  man;  still,  in 
annulling  the  stellar  decrees  man  is  acting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  not  to  God,  but  to  the  constellations. 

The  weakness  of  this  solution  is  evident.  Whether 
God’s  knowledge  of  man’s  fate  be  direct  or  indirect, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  may  turn  out  otherwise  than 
God  foresaw  it.  A  more  rational  solution  in  this 
direction  is  furnished  by  Levi  ben 
Gersonides.  Gershon.  According  to  him,  all  sub¬ 
lunary  events  are  determined  by  the 
celestial  bodies.  Man,  however,  may  successfully 
oppose  their  determinations  in  so  far  as  liis  own  per¬ 
son  is  concerned.  God  knows  all  that  is  determined 
by  tlie  celestial  bodies;  but  as  man's  freedom  may 
annul  their  determinations  He  knows  them  only  as 
possibilities.  “  To  affirm  that  God  knows  the  possi¬ 
ble  only  as  possible  is  not  detracting  from  liis  su¬ 
preme  intelligence,  for  to  know  things  as  they  are 
means  to  know  them  well”  (“Milhamot,”  iff.  106). 
The  same  solution  may  be  applied  to  the  question  of 
divine  providence,  since  through  freedom  of  choice 
man  can  annul  the  stellar  determinations. 

Moses  Narboni  devoted  to  free  will  a  special  trea¬ 
tise  entitled  “  Ma’amar  bi-Behirah.  ”  It  was  directed 
against  Abner  of  Burgos’  “Tggeret  ba-Gezerah,” 
in  which  the  convert  propounds  the  Asharitic  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination.  Narboni’s  solution  is  in  es¬ 
sence,  if  hot  in  form,  the  same  as  that  given  by  Abra¬ 
ham  ibn  Daud  with  regard  to  the  question  of  God’s 
omniscience,  and  as  that  given  by  Judah  ha-Levi  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  divine  providence.  A  new 
stand  was  taken  by  Hasdai  Crescas,  who,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  his  predecessors,  inclined  toward  tlie  re¬ 
jection,  or  at  least  toward  the  limitation,  of  free  will. 
According  to  him,  tlie  law  of  causality  is  so  univer¬ 


sal  that  human  conduct  can  not  escape  its  operations. 
Man,  unconscious  of  the  cause,  may  believe  his  choice 
is  a  free  one,  but  in  reality  it  is  not,  be- 
Hasdai  cause  there  exists  always  that  which 
Crescas,  determines  liis  resolution.  Still  the 
Torah  teaches  freedom  of  choice  and 
presupposes  self-determination.  Crescas,  therefore, 
concludes  that  human  will  is  free  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  but  limited  in  others.  Will  acts  as  a  free 
agent  when  considered  alone,  but  operates  by  ne¬ 
cessity  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  remote  cause ; 
or  will  operates  in  freedom,  both  per  se  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provoking  cause,  but  it  is  bound  if  ana¬ 
lyzed  with  reference  to  the  divine  omniscience.  Man 
feels  himself  free;  therefore  he  is  responsible,  and 
must  be  rewarded  or  punished.  The  praise  or  blame 
attachable  to  good  or  evil  actions  is  proportionate 
to  the  willingness  of  those  by  whom  they  are  per¬ 
formed  (“Or  Adonai,”  ii,  detseq.).  Crescas’  views 
had  considerable  influence  on  Spinoza. 

Albo  follows  Maimonides  both  in  the  question  of 
God’s  omniscience  and  in  that  of  divine  providence 
(“  Ykkarim,  ”  iv. ,  ch.  3,  7-10).  The  Zoliar  repeatedly 
asserts  the  principle  of  free  will,  and  solves  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  omniscience  and  providence  by  adopting  the 
Aristotelian  view  that  God  has  a  knowledge  of  uni- 
I  versals  only,  and  not  of  particulars  (see  J ew.  Encyc. 
i  iii.  473). 

Like  the  Motaz  bites,  the  first  Karaite  teachers 
called  themselves  “  Ashab  al-‘Adl  wal-Tauliid,”  be¬ 
cause  professing  the  principles  of  free 
Karaites,  will.  Joseph  al-Basri  and  Aaron  of 
Nicomedia  treated  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  free  will  and  God’s  omniscience  and  provi¬ 
dence,  but  they  contributed  nothing  original  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  merely  copying  the  views 
of  the  Rabbinite  thinkers,  chiefly  Saadia. 

Bibliography  :  Mimk,  Melanges,  p.  462;  idem,  Introduction 
to  the  Guide ,  p.  iv;  J.  Guttmimn,  Die  Religionsphilosophie 
des  Abraham  ibn  Daud  aus  Toledo ,  pp.  19T  et  seep;  Joel, 
Levi  ben  Gcrson,  p.  59;  Isidore  Weil,  Philosophic  Religi- 
eme  dcLcvi  ben  Gcrson,  pp.  132  ct  seq.;  Rosin,  Die  Ethik 
des  Maimonides ,  pp.  62  et  sec/.;  Stein,  Die  Willensfreiheit 
unci  I  hr  Vcrhdltniss  zur  Gottlichcn  Priiscicnz  unci  Provi- 
denzbei  den  Jiidischen  Philosophen  des  Mittelalters .  Ber¬ 
lin,  1882;  Kaufraann,  Die  Attributcnlehre ,  pp.  248  et  sec/.; 
Joel,  Don  Chasdai  Creskas'  Rel  igionsphilosoph  ische  Leh  rc  n 
in  Ihrem  Geschichtlichen  Einjlusse,  pp.  46  et  seq.;  Philip 
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J.  I.  Bit. 

FREE-WILL  OFFERING  (“  nedabali  ” ) :  A 
term  applied  to  gifts  presented  out  of  the  benevo¬ 
lence  or  religious  impulse  of  heart  of  the  giver, 
and  not  in  fulfilment  of  any  obligation,  promise,  or 
vow.  It  is  used  as  the  term  for  the  contributions  of 
Israel  to  the  construction  and  furnishings  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxv.  29,  xxxvi. 
3) ;  for  the  materials  presented  for  the  building  of 
the  First  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxix.  5b-9,  14) ;  for  the 
gifts  for  the  support  of  the  Temple  service  under 
King  Hezeldah  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  14) ;  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  toward  tlie  building  of  the  Second  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra  i.  4);  for  the  gifts  of  Israel  in  its  own  land 
toward  religious  services  (Ezra  iii.  5) ;  and  for  the 
material  wealth  carried  back  by  Ezra  (viii.  28). 

A  free-will  offering  may  be  a  burnt  offering  or  a 
peace-offering  (Ezek.  xlvi.  12;  Lev.  xxii.  18,  21);  the 
term  is  also  used  of  promises  or  vows  made  by  the 
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worshiper  (compare  Deut.  xxiii.  21-23;  Ps.  cxix. 
103), 

A  further  classification  is  made  (Lev  vii.  11  et  seq. ) 
wherein  the  Peace-Offeiiing  includes  the  praise - 
offering  (“zebah  ha-todali”),  the  votive  offering 
(“  zebah  neder  ”),  and  the  free-will  offering  (“  zebah 
nedabah  ”).  The  ceremonial  of  these  offerings  (Lev. 
vii.  29,  30,  34)  provided  that  the  fat  parts  should  be 
burned  as  in  the  regulations  of  the  Burnt  Offer¬ 
ing,  but  that  the  breast  should  be  Aaron’s  and  his 
sons’  (verse  31),  and  the  other  flesh  should  be  eaten 
only  on  the  day  of  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  the  praise¬ 
offering,  but  also  on  the  second  day  in  the  case  of 
the  votive  and  free-will  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  16 ;  xix. 
5,  6).  According  to  the  general  statement  (Lev.  xxii. 
21,  22)  the  animal  presented  must  be  perfect,  with 
no  blemish.  But  in  the  next  verse  (23)  an  exception 
is  made  in  favor  of  the  free-will  offering,  which 
may  have  “anything  superfluous  or  lacking”  in  its 
parts.  In  Lev.  xxii.  18-21  there  seem  to  be  but 
two  divisions  of  the  peace-offering,  namely,  (1)  the 
votive  and  (2)  the  free-will  offering;  while  in 
Num.  xv.  8  “peace-offerings”  is  apparently  used 
as  synonymous  with  “  free-will  offering  ”  (compare 
verse  3). 

Free-will  offerings  were  made  especially  on  great 
feast-days;  (1)  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (II 
Chron.  xxxv.  7-9;  compare  xxx.  24),  (2)  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  10;  compare  xxvi.  1-11),  (3) 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezra  iii.  4,  o;  compare 
Num.  xxix.  39;  Lev.  xxiii.  37,  38). 

Bibliography  :  Nowack,  Handbuch  der  Hebrciischen  Archii- 
olfxiie,  1S94,  ii.  238  et  scq .;  Benzinger,  Hebriiisehe  Archil- 
olorfie ,  1892,  pp.  445  et  scq.  ,  _ 
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FREIDXJS,  ABRAHAM  SOLOMON:  Bibli¬ 
ographer;  born  in  Riga,  Russia,  May  1,  1867.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1886,  and  thence  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1S89.  In  March,  1897,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
as  assistant  cataloguer,  and  was  soon  assigned  to  the 
department  of  Hebraiea  and  Judaica,  of  which  he 
is  still  (1903)  in  charge.  This  department  now  in¬ 
cludes  15,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  frequently  consulted  Jewish 
collections  in  the  world.  Freidus’  scheme  of  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  Jewish  department  contains  nearly 
500  subdivisions,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
elaborate  scheme  of  classifying  Jewish  literature  for 
library  purposes  (see  Bibliografiiy  ;  Library  Clas¬ 
sification). 

Bibliography:  Wiernik,  in  Jewish  Comment,  De c.  22,  1899; 
Manclelkern,  in  Allg.  Zcit.  dcs  Jud.  Oct.  19, 1900  (Eng.  transl. 
in  The  American  Hebrew ,  Feb.  8, 1901);  M.  Raisin,  in  Ha- 
Shiloah ,  1901,  viii.  551-553 ;  Publius,  in  The  Jewish  Exponent , 
July  251Aiig.  1,  1902;  B.  Eisenstadt,  Hah  me  America ,  81-82. 
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FREIHEIM,  J.  B. :  American  lawyer  and  sol¬ 
dier;  bom  in  Bavaria  1848;  died  at  Camden,  Ark., 
Aug.  22,  1899.  Freilieim  was  an  early  Jewish  resi¬ 
dent  of  Louisiana,  where  he  was  reared.  He  stud¬ 
ied  at  the  Louisiana  State  Military  Academy,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  He  served  in  Company  F,  Twelfth 
Louisiana  Infantry,  throughout  the  struggle.  At 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  he  led  his  company — he  had  been 
promoted  to  sergeant — after  every  commissioned 
officer  had  been  killed. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  Freiheim  returned  to 
Louisiana,  and  later  settled  in  Arkansas.  Although 
not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  to  practise  law  at  Camden,  Ark., 
where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  later 
years  he  was  register  of  the  local  land-office  of  the 
United  States. 
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FREIMANN,  AARON :  German  librarian  and 
historian;  bom  Ang.  o,  1871,  at  Filehne,  Posen. 
He  is  the  son  of  Israel  Meir  Freimann,  and  grand¬ 
son,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Al- 
tona,  Jacob  Ettlinger.  He  attended  the  high  school 
of  Ostrowo,  and  in  1893  entered  the  University  of 
Berlin  (Ph  D.,  1896),  where  he  studied  history  and 
Oriental  languages,  devoting  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  the  study  of  archival  and  library  systems. 
Since  1897  he  has  been  chief  of  the  Hebrew  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Stadtbibliotek  in  Frankfort-on- the-Main, 
and  since  1900  one  of  the  editors  of  “  Zeitschrift  fur 
Hebriiisehe  Bibliographic.”  He  is  the  author  of 
“Die  Isagoge  des  Porpliyrius  in  den  Syrischen 
Uebersetz  ungen  ”  (1896),  and  “  Geschichte  der  Israeli- 
tischen  Gemeinde  Ostrowo  ”  (1896).  To  the  “  Kobe? 
al-Yad,”  a  collective  work  published  by  the  Mekize 
Nirdamim  Society,  he  contributed  articles  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Prague  S. 

FREIMANN,  ISRAEL  MEIR :  German 
rabbi;  bom  Sept.  27,  1830,  at  Cracow;  died  Aug. 
21,  1884,  at  Ostrowo.  He  received  bis  education 
from  his  father  and  in  various  Talmudical  schools  of 
Hungary.  After  a  short  stay  in  Leipsic  (1850)  he 
went  to  Breslau ;  from  1856  to  I860  he  studied  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Oriental  languages.  He  graduated 
(Pli.D.,  Jena)  in  1860,  and  was  called  in  the  same 
year  to  the  rabbinate  of  Filehne,  Posen.  On  Sept. 
7,  1871,  he  was  made  rabbi  of  Ostrowo,  which  office 
lie  occupied  until  his  death.  He  declined  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  rector  of  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau 
after  Zacliariak  Franker s  death.  The  great  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  shown 
by  the  naming,  in  1900,  of  a  street  “Freimann- 
strasse  ”  His  edition  of  the  midrasliic  work  “  We- 
Hizliir”  (1st  part,  Leipsic,  1873;  2d  part,  Warsaw, 
1890),  to  which  he  added  some  valuable  notes,  is  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  of  his  learning.  The  responsa 
(“  Binyan  Ziyyon  ”)  of  his  father-in-law  Jacob  Ettlin¬ 
ger  contain  many  of  his  essays. 

Bibliography:  Solomon  Colin,  in  Judische  Pt'esse ,  1884;  A. 

Freimann,  Gesch.  der  Israelitisclien  Gemeinde  Ostrowo , 

1S96,  p.  16. 

b. 

FREIT  AG  ABEND,  DER.  See  Periodicals. 

FRENKEL,  ISRAEL :  Russian  Hebraist  and 
teacher;  bom  at  Radom,  Russian  Poland.  Sept.  18, 
1S53.  He  was  a  pupil  in  Talmudic  literature  of 
Samuel  Mokilever,  chief  rabbi  of  Radom;  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  Hebrew,  German,  and  French. 
Frenkel  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Radom  since  its  foundation  in  1882.  His  transla¬ 
tions  into  Hebrew  include :  Lessing’s  drama  “Miss 
Sarah  Sampson,”  under  the  title  “Sarah  Bat  Skirn- 
shon,”  Warsaw,  1887;  the  songs  in  metric  verse  in 
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Radners  translation  of  “  Wilhelm  Tell,  ”  Wilna,  1S78  ; 
(from  the  Polish)  Ivozlovski’s  “  Esterka,  ”  under  the 
title  “Massa‘  Ester,”  drama  in  six  acts,  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  which  is  Esther,  the  Jewish  mistress  of  Casi- 
mir  III.  the  Great,  YV  arsaw,  1SS9.  Frenkel  is  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  “Ha-Zefirah.” 

Bibliography  :  Sokolov,  Sefar  Zikltaron ,  p.  06;  Zeitlin,  BibX 

Post-Mendels .  pp.  93,  2S6,  437.  ’ 

H-  R*  M.  Sel. 

FRENKEL,  ISRAEL :  Russian  physician  ; 
born  at  Rypin,  government  of  Plotzk,  June  29, 1857. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  received  only  a  re¬ 
ligious  education.  One  of  his  teachers,  however, 
Kalman  Pivovcr,  who  from  a  simple  “melammed  ” 
became  later  a  distinguished  physician,  had  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  for  secular  knowledge.  Frenkel 
graduated  from  the  gymnasium  of  Plotzk,  and  then 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 
Graduating  in  1885  as  an  31.  D.,  he  settled  in  War¬ 
saw.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by  Hebrew  studies, 
and  began  contributing  to  Jewish  papers  while  still 
attending  the  gymnasium.  Afterward,  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  contributed  to  Hebrew  scientific  papers 
articles  on  recent  discoveries  in  medicine  and  biol¬ 
ogy.  Later  Frenkel  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  “Ha-Zefirah,”  aud  published  a  Hebrew  work  on 
nervous  and  venereal  diseases  entitled  “  Shomer  lia- 
Beri’ut,”  Warsaw,  1889. 

Bl£U?G£A PW;  Sokol°v.  Sefer  Zikkaron,  p.  200:  Zeitlin 
Bibl.  Post-Mendels.  p.  93.  1  ’ 

H-  R*  I.  Bn. 

FRENSDORFF,  SOLOMON :  German  Hebra¬ 
ist;  born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  24,  1803;  died  at  Hano¬ 
ver  March  23,  1880.  While  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  Jolmnneum  gymnasium  in  his  native  city,  he 
was  introduced  into  Hebrew  literature  by  Isaac  Ber- 
nays,  who  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  his 
later  attitude  toward  Judaism  and  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  studied  philosophy  and  Semitic  languages 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  that  city  lie  became 
acquainted  with  Abraham  Geiger,  who,  in  various 
letters  to  his  friends,  repeatedly  expressed  the  high¬ 
est  esteem  for  FrensdorfI  s  character  and  learning. 

In  1837  Frensdorff  became  head  master  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religious  school  at  Hanover,  and  in  1848  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  new  Jewish  seminary  for 
teachers  in  that  city,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

Fiensdorff  throughout  his  career  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  critical  examination  and  publication 
of  Masoretic  works.  His  writings  on  these  are  val¬ 
ued  highly  for  their  accuracy.  They  are:  “Frag- 
mente  aus  der  Punktations-  und  Accentlehre  der  He- 
braischen  Sprache, ”  with  the  Hebrew-  text  (“Darke 
lia-Nikkud  welia-Neginot.  ”),  ascribed  to  R.  Moses 
Punctator,  Hanover,  1847  (dedicated  to  Bernays) ; 

Oklali  we-Oklah,  ”  -ib.  1864 ;  “  Die  Massora  Magna,  ” 
part  i. :  “  Massoretisches  Worterbucli,”  Leipsic  and 
Hanover, ^  1876 ;  “Aus  dem  Sefer  lia-Zikronot  des 
Elias  Levita,”  in  “Monatssclirift,”  xii.  96  et  seq. 


BIrw?SRA  :  Geiger,  Ahr.  Geiger's  Lcben  in 

n ft i  s~QIn(lex,l;- ' ‘  Fremdovjr\  Breslau,  1885 ;  Allg.  Zeit.  des 
^  240  £  ?eq' ;  fh"  March  ^  1903 ;  S.  Grone- 

Hr  o’  Zrech°f  2wr  Fcier  des  100.  Geburtstages  von  Prof. 

ar>' r n!'S<:o  ^^7’  LAKn2Ileri  Brorte  der  Erinnerung 

an  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Frensdorff ,  1903. 

s*  H.  M. 


FRESCO,  DAVID:  Turkish  writer;  descend¬ 
ant  of  Spanish  exiles;  born  at  Constantinople  about 
1850.  He  edited  successively  five  Jiukeo-Spanish 
periodicals:  “El  Nacional”  (1871:  changed  in  1872 
to  “El  Telegraplie, ”  later  [1872J  to  “El  Telegrafo  ”); 
**EI  Sol”  (1879);  “FI  Amigo  de  la  Familla  ”  (1S86)- 
“El  Instructor”  (1888);  “El  Tiempo  ”  (1SS9) ;  the 
last  is  the  best  edited  and  most  widely  circulated 
paper  in  the  East.  Fresco,  who  is  very  popular,  has 
translated  many  works  into  Ladino.  Among  them 
are:  “Los  Judios  y  la  Sciencia,”  from  Schleiden’s 
“Die  Bedeutung  der  Juden  fur  Erhaltung  und 
Wiederbelebung  der  Wissenschaften  im  Mittelalter  ” 
(Constantinople,  1878);  “La  Ley  Natural,”  from 
Voluey’s  “Natural  Law”  {ib.  1879);  “Jerusalem,” 
from  Mendelssohn’s  “Jerusalem”  (ib.  1879);  “Amen¬ 
de  Sion,”  from  Abr.  Mapu’s  work  of  the  same  name 
(ib.  1880);  “Los  Marahos  deEspaha,”  from  Philipp- 
son  s  “  Die  Marranen  ”  (ib.  1880) ;  “  La  Calomnia  de  la 
Sangre,”  from  the  Hebrew  {ib.  18S0) ;  “Una  Yictima 
de  la  Inoranza”  (ib.  1881) ;  “Los  Mysterios  de  Paris,” 
from  the  original  of  Eugene  Sue.  He  also  translated 
several  novels  b}r  Emile  Richebourg,  and  other 
French  writers. 

BiBLiocR.wnv :  Franco,  Essai  sur  VHistoirc  des  Israelites  de 
l  bmp  ire  Ottoman ,  pp.  273-381. 

s-  M.  K. 

FRESCO,  MOSES:  Turkish  Talmudist;  born 
at  Constantinople  1780;  died  there  1850.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Samuel  Hayyim  as  hakam  bashi  (chief  rabbi) 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1839).  He  is  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  responsa,  “  Yadaw  sliel  Moslieh,”  Sa- 
Ionica,  1818,  much  quoted  by  the  rabbis  of  the  East. 

Bibliography:  Franco,  Essai  sur  Vl-Iistoire  des  Israelites  de 
V Empire  Ottoman ,  pp.  151,  266. 

M.  Fb. 

FREUD,  SIGMUND:  Austrian  physician; 
born  May  6,  1856,  at  Freiberg  in  Moravia.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1881.  1-Ie  was 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Vienna  as  pri vat- 
docent  in  1885.  From  1885  to  1886  lie  attended  the 
lectures  of  Charcot  at  Paris/  and,  returning  to 
Vienna,  became  a  specialist  of  neuropathy.  In  1903 
lie  received  the  honorary  title  of  professor  from  the 
university.  Freud  has  published  various  medical 
works,  especially  on  histology,  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
and  nervous  diseases,  the  most  noteworthy  being: 

“ Leber  Coca,”  1S84;  “Zur  Auffassung  der  Apha- 
sien,”  1891;  and,  together  with  J.  Breuer,  “Studien 
liber  Hysteric,”  1895. 

Bibliography:  Page],  Biographisch es  Lexikon,  s.v. 
s-  F.  T.  H. 


FREUDENTHAL,  BERTHOLD  :  Professor  of 
lawr  at  the  Academy  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  born 
at  Breslau,  Aug.  23,  1872 ;  son  of  Jacob  Freuden- 
tiial.  Freudenthal  received  his  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Breslau  and  the  universities  of  Bres¬ 
lau,  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Tubingen,  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  judicial  court  of  his  native  city  in  1898, 
and  lecturer  at  the  university  there  in  the  following 
year.  In  1901  he  was  called  to  the  same  position, 
and  in  1903  was  appointed  professor,  in  the  Akade- 
miefur  Sozial-und  Handelswissenschaften  at  Frank¬ 
fort-on-the-Main.  He  has  published  :  “  Die  Wahlbe- 
stechung,  cine  Strafreclitliche  Untersuchung,”  Bres- 
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lau,  1896;  “Die  Begegnungsdelikte,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Lelire  von  der  Noth wendigen  Tlieilnahme,”  ib.  1899; 
“  Hie  Notbwendige  Tlieilnalime  am  Yerbreclien,”  ib. 


FREUDENTHAL,  JACOB :  German  philoso¬ 
pher;  born  June  20,  1S89,  at  Uodenfelde,  province 
of  Hanover,  Prussia.  Freudenthal  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  (1868) 
he  became  teacher  of  the  Samson  school  in  Wolf- 
enbuttel  (1863-64),  whence  he  removed  to  Breslau 
as  teacher  in  the  rabbinical  seminary  there,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  resigned  in  1888.  In  1875  he  became 
lecturer  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bres¬ 
lau  ;  in  1878  he  was  elected  assistant  professor,  in 
1888  professor,  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  the  university  in  1894-96,  and 
dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1898-99.  The 
Prussian  Academy  of  Science  sent  him  to  England 
in  1888  to  study  English  philosophy,  and  in  1898  to 
the  Netherlands  to  prosecute  researches  on  the  life 
of  Spinoza. 

The  results  of  these  voyages  were  his  “Beitrage 
zur  Englischen  Philosophic,”  in  the  “Archiv  fur 
Geschiciite  del*  Philosophic”  (iv.  4.50  etseq.,  v.  1  et 
scq .),  and  “Die  Lebensgeschichte  Spinoza’s,”  Leip- 
sic,  1899.  He  bas  contributed  various  essays  to  the 
publications  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Science, 
to  the  “Rlieinisclie  Museum,”  to  the  “Archiv  fur 
Geschiciite  der  Philosophic,”  to  “Hermes,”  to  the 
“  J.  Q.  R.,”  to  “ Monatsschrift  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Juden- 
thums,”  etc.  He  published,  besides  the  above- 
named  works:  “Ueber  den  Begriif  der  <1> avraaia  bei 
Aristoteles”  (1803);  “Die  Flavius  Josephus  Bei- 
gelegtc  Schrift  uber  die  Herrschaft  der  Yernimft,” 
1869;  “  I-Iellenistische  Studien  ”  (1875-79);  and  “Ue¬ 
ber  die  Theologie  des  Xenophanes”  (1886). 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

FREUDLINE.  See  Names. 

FREUND,  ERNST:  American  jurist;  born  in 
New  York  Jan.  30,  1864;  attended  gymnasia  at 
Dresden  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  receiving  from  the 
latter  the  degree  of  J.U.D.,  and  later,  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Freund  was  lecturer  on  administrative  law  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  (1892-93);  instructor,  assistant 
professor,  and  associate  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  public  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1894— 
1902),  and  is  now  (1903)  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Law  School.  He  has  published 
“  The  Legal  Nature  of  Corporations  ”  (1897),  and 
contributed  to  the  “Political  Science  Quarterly,” 
the  “Harvard  Law  Review,”  and  the  “American 
Law  Review.”  A. 

FREUND,  ERNST:  Austrian  physician ;  born 
at  Vienna  Dec.  15, 1863 ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1888. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  physician  at  the  Allge- 
meine  Krankenhaus,  continuing  at  the  same  time 
his  studies  iu  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Professor 
Ludwig.  In  1891  Freund  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Rudolfinum.  His 


scientific  activity  has  centered  in  medical  chem¬ 
istry  ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
“Zur  Diagnose  des  Carcinoms,”  Vienna,  1885;  “Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Kentniss  der  Blutgerinnung,”  in  “Medi- 
cinische  Jalirbucher,”  1886 ;  “  Ueber  das  Yorkommen 
von  Cellulose  in  Tuberkeln  und  im  Blute  bei  Tuber- 
eulose,”  ib. ;  “Ueber  die  Ursaclie  der  Blutgerin- 
nung,”  ib.  ;  “Ueber  Zusammensetzung  cLer  Blut- 

asclie,”  in  “Wiener  Medicinisclie  Wochenschrift,” 
1887,  No.  40;  “Ueber  die  Ausscheidung  von  Phos- 
pliorsauerem  Kalk  als  Ursache  der  Blutgerinnung,” 
ib.  1883 ;  and,  with  F.  Obermaver,  “  Ueber  die  Chern- 
isclie  Zusammensetzung  Leukamisclien  Blutes,”  in 
“Zeitschrift  fur  Pliysiologische  Cliemie,”  1891. 
Bibliography  :  Ludwig  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  p.  134. 

s.  I.  Br. 

FREUND,  SAMUEL  BEN  ISSACHAR 
BAR:  Bohemian  Talmudist;  bom  at  Tuschkau 
Dec.,  1794;  died  at  Prague  June  18,  1881.  After 
studying  under  Eleazar  of  Triesch  and  Baruch  Fran- 
kel  of  Leipnik  he  went  to  the  yeshibah  at  Prague, 
where  he  studied  under  Bezalel  Ronsperg  (Rosen¬ 
baum).  A  few  3rears  later  Freund  became  rabbi  of 
Lobositz.  In  1832  he  was  called  to  Prague,  where 
he  was  appointed  assistant  day y an  to  Samuel  Lan¬ 
dau,  son  of  Ezekiel  Landau.  When  Landau  died 
(1834)  Freund  acted  alone  as  chief  day y an  until 
two  colleagues  were  appointed  to  share  his  labors. 
He  officiated  up  to  1879,  when  he  resigned. 
Freund  wrote:  “Zera‘  Kodesli,”  a  commentary  on 
the  treatises  Berakot,  Peah,  and  Demai  (Prague, 
1827);  “Musar  Ab,”  a  commentary  to  Proverbs 
(Vienna,  1839) ;  “  Keren  Shemu’el,  ”  a  responsum  re¬ 
garding  the  eating  of  leguminous  plants  on  Pass- 
over  (Prague,  1S41) ;  “  ‘Et  le-Henenah,”  a  treatise  on 
the  Mislinah  division  Mo‘ed  and  its  commentaries 
(ib.  1850);  “Hesped,”  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  Lieben  (ib.  1857) ;  “  ‘Ir  lia-Zedek,”  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  “  Sefer  Mizwot  ha-Gadol  ”  (SeMaG), 
with  notes  and  glosses  of  his  own  (ib.  1863); 
“Amarot  Tohorot,”  glosses  and  corrections  to  the 
commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  division  Tohorot  (ib. 
1867);  “Ketem  Paz,”  a  commentary  to  Abot  (ib. 
1870). 

Bibliography:  Der  Israelite  1SS1,  pp.  609,  636-63S;  Zedner, 

Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  258;  Van  Straalen,  Cat. 

Hcbr .  Books  Brit.  Mas.  p.  81. 

s.  s.  M.  Sel. 

FREUND,  WILHELM:  German  philologist 
and  lexicographer;  born  Jan.  27,  1806,  at  Kempen, 
province  of  Posen;  died  June  4.  1894,  at  Breslau. 
Pie  studied  in  Berlin  and  Breslau  from  1824  to  1828, 
when  lie  opened  a  Jewish  religious  school  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  city,  but  was  forced  to  close  it  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Orthodox.  From  1848  to  1S51  he 
was  provisional  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Hirsch- 
berg,  Silesia,  and  from  1855  to  1870  of  the  school  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Gleiwitz,  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  according  to  plans  of  his  own.  He  then 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labors  in  the 
field  of  philology. 

Freund’s  principal  work,  “  Worterbucli  der  Latein- 
ischen  Sprache”(4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1834-45),  supple¬ 
mented  by  his  “  Gesammtworterbuch  der  Latein- 
ischen  Sprache”  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1844-45)  and  the 
“  Lateiniscli  -  Deutsche  und  Deutsch  -  Lateinisch- 


Freund 
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Griechische  Scliulworterbucli  ”  (2  parts,  Berlin, 
1S4S-55),  was  tlie  foundation  of  all  the  Latin-Eng- 
lish  dictionaries  now  in  existence,  and  the  standard 
book  of  reference  of  its  kind  for  a  generation  of 
scholars.  It  was  translated  and  edited  by  E.  A.  An¬ 
drews  in  1850,  and  has  been  from  that  time  in  exten¬ 
sive  use  throughout  England  and  America.  Its 
competitors  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  both 
countries  are  substantially  reprints  or  abridgments 
of  Freund's  work. 

Besides  his  magnum  opus,  Freund  has  published 
Cicero’s  “Pro  Milone,”  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
“Codex  Erfurtensis, ”  Breslau,  1838;  the  “Pnipara- 
tionen  zu  den  Griechischen  und  Romisclien  Scliul- 
klassikern,”  in  small-sized  and  cheap  instalments, 
which  proved  a  very  popular  auxiliary  handbook 
for  many  generations  of  German  and  Austrian  stu¬ 
dents.  Together  with  Marx  he  attempted,  but  with 
less  success,  a  similar  work  on  the  Old  Testament, 
7  parts,  Leipsic,  1862-93. 

His  “Prima,”  a  collection  of  essays  in  letter  form; 
“Wie  Studiert  Man  Philologie?  ”  5th  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1SS5;  and  “Triennium  Philologicum,  oder  Grund- 
ziige  der  Philologischen  Wissenschaften,”  6  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1878-85,  place  Freund  among  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  educators  in  the  department  of  classical  philol¬ 
ogy.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his“Tafeln 
der  Griechischen,  Romisclien,  Deutschen,  Engliscli- 
en,  Franzosischen,  und  Italienisclien  Litteraturge- 
schichte,”  ib.  1873-75 ;  “  Cicero  Historicus,”  ib.  1881 ; 
and  “  Wanderungenauf  Klassiscliem  Boden,”  5  parts, 
ib.  1SS9-92. 

Freund  took  an  active  share  in  the  inner  struggle 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Breslau,  as  well  as  in 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of 
Prussia.  He  was  the  most  influential  factor  in 
bringing  Abraham  Geiger  to  Breslau.  He  also  edited 
(1843-44)  a  monthly  under  the  title  “Zur  Juden- 
frage  in  Deutschland,”  which  contains  many  im¬ 
portant  contributions  by  prominent  writers,  and  is 
of  permanent  value  for  the  history  of  both  the 
movements  with  which  Freund  identified  himself. 
The  “  Preussisclies  Judengesetz”  of  July  23,1847, 
which  still  to-day  forms  the  basis  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Prussia,  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Freund’s  activity. 

Bibliography:  Mei/ers  Konvcrsations-Lexihon ;  AUg. Zeit. 
des  Jud .  1S86,  pp.  93, 10S;  Ahiasaf,  1894-95,  pp.  466-497. 
s.  ’  A.  R. 

FRETJND,  WILHELM  ALEXANDER:  Ger¬ 
man  gynecologist;  born  at  Krappitz,  Silesia,  Aug. 
26,  1833.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Breslau,  where  he  received  his  degree  in  1855,  enga¬ 
ging  in  practise  as  gynecologist  in  that  city  in  the 
same  year.  In  1857  Freund  became  privat-docent 
and  in  1874  assistant  professor  in  the  medical  faculty 
of  his  alma  mater.  Since  1879  he  has  been  professor 
at  and  director  of  the  obstetrical-gynecological  hos¬ 
pital  at  Strasburg  University. 

Freund  is  one  of  the  leading  gynecologists  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  has  published  manj"  essays  in  the  med¬ 
ical  journals.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned : 
“Beitrage  zur  Histologie  der  Rippenknorpel,”  Bres¬ 
lau,  1858 ;  “  Der  Zusammenhang  Gewisser  Lungen- 
krankheiten  mit  Primaren  Rippenknorpelanoma- 
lien,”  Erlangen,  1858;  “Eine  Neue  Methode  der 


Exstirpation  desUterus, ”  inVolkmann’s  “  Sammlung 
Klinisclier  Yortriige,”  1885,  No.  133;  “Die  Gynii- 
kologische  Klinik,”  with  a  map,  Strasburg,  1891. 
Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biog.  Lex.  s.v.,  Vienna,  1901. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FRIARS:  Before  the  institution  of  the  mendi¬ 
cant  friars  the  monastic  orders  did  not  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  Jewish  persecutions.  The  Cistercian 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  actively  supported  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders’  massacres  in  1147. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Cistercian  Arnold  who 
led  his  Crusaders  to  the  massacre  of  the  Toledo  Jews 
in  1212.  The  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  alfairs ;  the  former  order  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  the  sword  of  the  Church,  and  from 
that  time  Dominicans  were  in  the  forefront  of  nearly 
every  persecution  for  four  hundred  years.  Even 
the  Franciscans,  who  were  not  so  aggressive, 
showed  in  many  ways  their  antipathy  to  Jews. 
Thus  on  first  going  to  Cambridge  they  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  S}rnagogue  (Brewer,  “Monumenta 
Franciscana,  ”  pp.  17,  18).  But  it  was  the  Domini¬ 
cans  who  came  more  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Jews,  to  procure  whose  conversion  Gregory  IX. 
arranged  for  a  distinctive  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominicans. 

The  chief  agent  of  Gregory  IX.  in  Aragon  and 
Castile  was  the  Dominican  general  Rajunund  do 
Penaforte,  the  confessor  to  James  I.  of  Aragon ;  he 
began  by  erecting  seminaries  for  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  his  adversaries 
with  their  own  weapons.  Among  his  disciples  was 
a  baptized  Je^v  named  Pablo  Ciiris- 
Dominican  tiani,  who  held  a  public  disputation 
Raymund  with  Moses  Nahmanides  at  Barcelona 
de  in  1263.  Nahmanides  was  afterward 
Penaforte.  banished  for  publishing  an  account  of 
the  disputation,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Cliristiani  was  appointed  a  traveling  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Jews  at  their  own  expense.  His 
efforts  meeting  with  small  success,  in  the  following 
year  a  commission  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
was  appointed  by  the  papacy  to  examine  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  On  this  commission  were  Penaforte,  Pablo 
Cliristiani,  and  three  other  Dominicans,  one  of 
whom,  Raymund  Martin,  was  the  author  of  several 
anti-Jewish  works,  the  “Pugio  Fidei”  being  the 
most  important.  The  result  of  this  commission  was 
the  censorship  and  extirpation  of  offending  parts  of 
the  Talmud,  and  holocausts  of  copies. 

In  every  country  subject  to  Rome  the  Dominicans 
were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  her  policy.  In 
England  the  Dominicans  had  equal  malice  but  less 
power.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Action  of  first  Norman  kings  the  English  mon- 
Fran-  archs  had  resisted  papal  aggression, 

ciscans.  and,  furthermore,  the  Franciscans, 
elsewhere  ready  to  assist  the  Domini¬ 
cans  in  their  zealous  works,  appear  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  rivalry  toward  the  latter.  When  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  vrere  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1255,  awaiting  execution  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  Franciscans  (“for  a 
consideration,”  says  Matthew  Paris)  interceded  for 
them ;  nevertheless  eighteen  were  hanged  (the  “  An- 
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nals  ”  of  Burton,  however,  attribute  this  interven¬ 
tion  to  the  Dominicans).  A  few  years  later  the 
Franciscans  figure  again  in  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Jews,  this  time  in  opposition  to  them.  In  the 
year  1270  the  Jews  petitioned  the  king  and  council 
that  they  might  retain  the  right  of  advowson  with 
their  estates.  This  request  was  being  favorably 
considered  when  one  of  the  Franciscans  cried  out 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  honor  of  God  that  Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  subject  to  Jews,  at  the  same  time 
accusing  the  Jews  of  plotting  secretly  against  the 
Church.  The  result  of  this  was  that  fresh  anti-Jew-  j 
ish  legislation  was  adopted  (see  England). 

The  English  Dominican  Robert  de  Reddinge,  ! 
studying  Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  better  oppo¬ 
sing  Judaism,  became  converted,  took  the  name  of 
“Haggai,”  and  a  few  years  afterward  married  a 
Jewess.  Edward  1.  handed  him  over  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  punishment,  but  in  some 
manner  he  escaped.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Domini¬ 
cans  persuaded  the  queen-mother  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  persecutions  and  expulsions  of  Jews  from 
various  cities  under  her  influence,  notably  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

In  France  and  England  the  persecutions  came 
mainly  from  the  crown,  in  Germany  from  the  pop¬ 
ulace,  but  in  Spain  it  was  the  papacy  that  directed 
the  attack.  The  rise  of  the  Flagellants  had  been 
attended  by  Jewish  massacres.  Among  these  fa¬ 
natics  was  the  Dominican  Vicente  Ferrer  (since 
canonized),  who  had  given  up  a  life  of  ease  to  wan¬ 
der  through  Europe  with  his  bands  of  ascetics.  The 
Spanish  Jews,  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  he 
completely  humbled  by  compelling  the  issue  of  hu¬ 
miliating  restrictions.  Iu  the  years  1412  and  1413  he 
caused  the  conversion  of  about  20,000  Jews  in  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Castile.  Don  John  I.  of  Portugal,  however, 
stood  out  resolutely  against  him  and  threatened  him 
with  death  should  he  cross  the  frontier. 

In  Bohemia  the  crusade  against  the  Hussites  was 
made  the  excuse  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  Dominicans.  The  alleged  crucifixion  of  a  Moor 
in  Majorca  was  the  excuse  for  the  persecution  of  the 
large  Jewish  community  in  that  island.  A  mixed 
court  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  investigated 
the  affair,  and  the  Jews  saved  themselves  from 
death  only  by  going  over  in  a  body  to  Catholicism 
(1391). 

But  the  Dominicans  were  not  the  only  fanatics. 
In  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  Bernar- 
dinus  OF  Feltre,  a  Franciscan,  went  up  and  down 
Italy  denouncing  the  Jews.  In  Holy  Week  of  1475 
the  body  of  a  child  was  found  caught  in  a  grating 
in  the  River  Adige,  close  to  a  Jew  s  house,  ffhe 
usual  story  of  ritual  murder  was  set  afloat,  and  all 
the  Jews  were  burned,  except  four  who  accepted 
Christianity ;  this  was  brought  about  by  Bernardi¬ 
nos,  aided  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  In 
other  parts  of  Italy  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  forbade  him  to  preach.  In  Florence 
and  Pisa,  and  then  in  Venice  and  Padua,  he  was 
also  prohibited,  and  ordered  out  of  the  country. 

Another  Franciscan  who  devoted  his  life  to  Jew¬ 
ish  persecution  was  John  of  Capistrano,  a  man  of 
the  same  type  and  life  as  Ferrer.  He  visited  all  the 
provinces  of  Germany,  and  incited  the  fanatical 


dukes  Louis  and  Albert  of  Bavaria  to  the  issue  of 
fresh  laws  against  the  Jews.  Even  in  Ratisbon, 
where  the  Jews  had  long  been  almost  on  a  footing 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  his  influence  was  felt. 
Bishop  Godfrey  of  Wurzburg,  who  had  granted  the 
Jews  most  favorable  treatment,  was  constrained  to 
expel  them  from  his  diocese.  Capistrano  thence 
went  to  Silesia.  A  host-tragedy  was  immediately 
bruited  abroad ;  all  the  Jews  of  Breslau  were  impris¬ 
oned,  of  whom  fortj^-one  were  burned  and  the  rest 
banished  (1454).  Even  in  Poland,  where  the  Jews 
had  long  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges,  they  were 
degraded  to  the  level  of  their  coreligionists  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  through  the  influence  of  Capistrano. 
For  the  part  taken  by  the  Dominicans  in  Spain  after 
the  capture  of  Granada  see  Inquisition.  The  chief 
Dominican  actors  were  Alfonso  de  Ojeda,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  its  establishment;  Miguel  Mo- 
rillo,  the  inquisitor  of  Roussillon;  and  Thomas  de 
Torquemada.  For  the  share  of  the  Dominicans  in 
the  Reuchlin-Pfefferkorn  controversy  see  Pfeffer- 
korn,  John;  Reuchlin,  John. 

Bibliography  :  Graetz,  Hist.  iii.  519  et  al.;  Liber  de  Antiquis 
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FRIDAY.  See  Sabbath. 

FRIEDBERG,  ABRAHAM  SHALOM 
(“  HAR  SHALOM”) :  Russian  Hebraist;  born  at 
Grodno  Nov.  6, 1838 ;  died  in  Warsaw  March  21, 1902. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker;  three  years  later  he  went  to  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  afterward  to  southern  Russia,  spend¬ 
ing  two  years  in  Kisliinef.  On  returning  to  Grodno 
in°1858  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German  and 
Russian,  and  became  a  teacher  in  wealthy  families. 
Later  he  engaged  in  business,  but  was  financially 
ruined  in  1881-82.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  literary  work.  In  1883  he  became  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  “Ha-Meli?  ”  in  St.  Petersburg;  in  1886 
he  accepted  a  similar  position  on  “  Ha-Zefirali,”  and 
settled  in  Warsaw ;  in  1888  he  became  editor  of  “  Ha- 
Eslikol,”  a  Hebrew  encyclopedia,  of  which  only  a 
few  instalments  appeared.  In  the  same  year  he  be¬ 
came  government  censor  of  Hebrew  books  in  War¬ 
saw,  which  position  he  retained  until  1891. 

Friedberg’s  first  Hebrew  work  was  “  ‘Emek  lia- 
Arazim  ”  (Warsaw,  1875;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1893),  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  Grace  Aguilar’s  “Vale  of  Cedars.”  His 
“Rab  le-Hosliia‘  ”  (Warsaw,  1886),  which  was  first 
published  in  “  Ha-Zefirali,”  is  a  translation  of  Samm- 
leFs  “  Rabbi  von  Lieguitz.”  In  the  y ear-book 
“  Keneset  Yisrael  ”  for  1886  appeared  his  “  Tr  u-Be- 
halot,”  a  translation  of  L.  Lewanda’s  humorous 
story  “Gnev  i  Milost  Magnata”;  and  in  the  “Ha- 
Asif  ”  of  the  same  year  his  translations  of  three  short 
stories  by  Daudet,  Turgenef,  and  D.  Levy  respect¬ 
ively.  His  “Korot  lia-Yehudim  bi-Sefarad”  (War¬ 
saw,  1893)  is  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  com¬ 
piled  after  Griitz,  Kavserling,  and  other  authorities. 
His  “  Zikronot  le-bet  Dawid”  (3  vols.;  ib.  1893-95)  is 
an  adaptation  of  Rekkendorf’s  “  Gelieimnisse  der 
Juden.”  His  last  work  was  “Ha-Torah  weha- 
Hayyim,”  a  translation  of  Gudemann’s  “Gescliichte 
des  Erzieliungswesen,”  with  notes,  additions,  and  a 
preface  (3  vols.,  1896-99).  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet  of  memoirs,  and  an  interesting  article  on 
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his  experiences  with  J.  L.  Gordon  and  Zederbaum 
in  St.  Petersburg,  besides  numerous  articles,  feuil- 
letons,  and  translations. 

Bibliography:  Scfcr  Zikkaron ,  pp.  91-95,  Warsaw,  1S90; 
Lippe,  Bihliogra ph isch es  Lexicon ,  new  series,  p.  Ill  Vi¬ 
enna* 1899:  Sokolov,  in  Safer  ha-Shanah  for  5660  (=1900), 


FRIEDBERG,  BERNARD :  Austrian  Hebra¬ 
ist;  born  at  Cracow  Dec.  19,  1S76.  Besides  numer¬ 
ous  contributions  to  Hebrew  and  other  periodicals, 
he  lias  published  the  following  works,  most  of  them 
being  written  in  Hebrew  “Rabbi  Joseph  Karo” 
(1895);  “Epitapliien  von  Grabsteinen  des  Israeli- 
tischen  Friedliofes  zu  Krakau,  Nebst  Biographischen 
Skizzen”  (1897;  2ded.,  1903);  “Abraham  Braude 
und  Seine  Nachkommenscliaft  ”  (1897) ;  “  Sliabbethai 
Kohen:  yw"  (1898);  “Nathan  Spira  of  Grodno” 
(1899) ;  “  History  of  Hebrew  Typography  in  Cracow” 
(1900);  *’  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Hebrew 
Typography  in  Lublin”  (1900);  “History  of  the 
Family  Schorr”  (1901);  “Die  Raszower  Rabbinen” 
(1903).  s 

FRIEDBERG,  HEINRICH  VON:  German 
Statesman;  born  at  Miirkiseli-Friedland,  West  Prus¬ 
sia,  Jan.  27,  1813;  died  at  Berlin  June  2,  1895. 
Friedberg  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
taking  his  degree  in  1836.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Kammergericht  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  district 
attorney  in  1848.  Transferred  to  Greifswald,  he 
was  appointed  (1850)  attorne3r,  and  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  university.  In  1854  he  was  called  to 
the  Prussian  Department  of  Justice  in  Berlin.  He 
became  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  (1872); 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Prussian  Department  of 
J ustice  (1873) :  and  “  Kronsyndikus  ”  (treasurer  of  the 
crown  of  Prussia  1875;)  was  appointed  (1876)  Ger¬ 
mansecretary  of  j  ustice  (“  Reichsjustizminister) ,  and 
received  (1879)  the  same  portfolio  for  Prussia.  In 
1888  he  was  knighted  and  decorated  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  He  resigned  from 
his  official  positions  in  18S9. 

Early  in  his  career  Friedberg  became  a  Protestant. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  “Entwurf  einer 
Deutschen  Strafprozessordnung,  ”  Berlin,  1873’ 
Bibliography.*  Meyers  Ko  n  ve  rsa  t  ions- Lex  ikon,  s.v. 
s-  F  T.  H 

FRIEDBERG,  HERMANN :  German  physi¬ 
cian,  born  at  Rosenberg.  Silesia,  July  5,  1817,  died 
at  Breslau  March  2,  1884  He  studied  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin.  Vienna,  Prague,  Paris,  and  Bres¬ 
lau,  receiving  from  the  last-named  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1840  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  assistant  at  the  surgical  hospital  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  and  in  1852  was  admitted  as  privat- 
docent  in  surgery  and  pharmacology  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  Berlin  University,  at  the  same  time 
conducting  a  private  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 

surgical  and  ophthaimoiogical  diseases.  In  190(5  lie 

was  appointed  professor  of  pharmacology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Breslau 

Friedberg  wrote  many  essays  on  surgical  and 
pharmacological  topics,  but  latterly  devoted  him¬ 
self  especially  to  medical  jurisprudence  He  was  | 
a  collaborator  on  Eulenberg’s  “Handbuch  des  j 
Oeffentlichen  Sanitiitswcscns  ”  and  a  contributor  to 


the  “Vierteljahressclirift  fur  Gerichtliclie  Medizin 
und  Oeffentliches  Sanitatswesen  ”  and  to  Virchow’s 
“  Archiv  fur  Pathologisclie  Anatomie  und  Physiolo¬ 
gic  und  fur  Klinische  Medizin.  ”  He  is  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of:  “Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Muskellali- 
mung, ”  Vienna,  185S  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1862);  “Die 
Vergiftung  Durcli  Kolilenduust,”  Berlin,  1866:  “Ge- 
riclitsarztliclie  Gutachten,  Erste  Reihe,”  Brunswick, 
1875;  “ Gerichtsarztliche  Praxis.  Vierzig  Gutach¬ 
ten,”  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1881. 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Bioy.  Lex.  s.v.;  Pagel,  Biocj.  Lex.  s.v. 

s*  F.  T.  IT. 

FRIEDENTHAL,  KARL  RUDOLPH :  Prus¬ 
sian  statesman ;  born  in  Breslau  Sept.  15,  1827;  died 
ou  his  estate,  Giesmannsdorf,  near  Neisse,  March  7 
1890.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Markus  Bar  Frieden- 
tlnih  the  author,  and  later  became  a  convert  to 
Clnistianity.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Neisse 
(1839-44),  studied  law  at  Breslau,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  and  became  (1854)  “  Kammergerichtsassess 
or.”  He  also  made  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  agriculture  in  the  management  of  his  property. 

In  1856  Friedenthal  was  elected  district  deputy 
from  Neisse,  and  in  1857  deputy  to  the  Prussian 
Landtag.  In  1860  he  published  the  pamphlet  “  Salus 
Publica  Suprema  Lex,”  urging  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  Elected  to  the  Reichstag  of  North  Ger 
many  in  1867,  he  joined  the  “  Altliberalcn,”  but  after 
the  following  election  he  became  a  “Freiconserva- 
tive  ”  (“  Reiclispartei”).  Successively  member  of  the 
Zollparlament  and  of  the  imperial  Reichstag,  Frie 
denthal  was  prominent  in  the  proposal  and  passage 
of  many  bills.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  lie 
took  part,  on  Bismarck’s  invitation,  with  Blanken- 
burg  and  Bennigsen  in  the  deliberations  at  Versailles 
on  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1870,  and  be- 
I  came  in  1873-74  its  second  vice-president.  In  1874  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture;  and  in  1879 
!  tlie  Department  of  Domains  and  Forests,  till  then 
under  the  minister  of  finance,  was  put  in  his  charge. 
From  Oct.,  1877,  to  March,  1878,  during  the  absence 
of  Eulenberg,  he  was  head  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  In  1879,  being  unable  to  accept  Bismarck’s 
new  economical  policy,  he  resigned,  declining  a 
patent  of  nobility.  The  same  3rear  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  but  in  1881  resigned, 
and  retired  to  the  management  of  his  estate.  Be¬ 
sides  his  doctor  dissertation,  “  De  Rerum  Litigiosa- 
rum  Alienatione  ex  Jure  Romano,”  1845,  Friedenthal 
published  “Reichstag  und  Zollparlament  ” 

Bibliography:  Brockhaus.  Konversatiom-Lexihon ,  1902- 
Meyers  Konvcrsations-Lcxikon. 

s-  N.  D 

FRIEDENTHAL,  MARKUS  BAR :  German 
banker  and  scholar;  born  in  1779;  died  at  Breslau 

Deo.  3.  1859.  AltHonsB  one  of  "tlie  3ea.clin.g-  bankers 

at  Breslau,  He  devoted  much  time  to  study  and  to 
communal  affairs.  His  special  interest  lay  in  the 
field  of  .religious  philosophy  and  dogma,  which  he 
treated  rather  in  an  apologetic  than  in  a  purely 
scientific  manner.  Ilis  works  nevertheless  betiwed 
great  sagacit37,  and  had  the  merit,  coming  as  they 
did  from  a  conservative,  of  opening  to  the  Talmud¬ 
ists  the  field  of  modern  critical  studies.  Friedenthal 
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wrote:  “Tkkare  Emunah,”  on  the  dogmas  of  Jew¬ 
ish  religion,  proving  that  Mosaism  is  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  humanity  (Breslau,  3  vols.,  1816- 
1818) ;  “  Yesod  lia-Dat,”  a  characterization  of  Jewish 
law  (ib.  7  vols.,  1821-23);  “Mishpat  ha-Ahizak  we- 
Mishpat  ha-Zekiyyah,”  on  the  law  of  property,  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  work  (ib.  1838);  “Miktab 
le-Hakme  Yisrael,”  an  open  letter  to  Jewish  scholars 
concerning  Jewish  dogmas  (ib.  1825);  “Ma’amar 
Mordekai,”  a  defense  of  the  institutions  of  the  great 
synagogue  at  Breslau,  with  notes  on  the  use  and 
form  of  the  prayers  (ib.  1834);  “Ha-Hokmah,  ha- 
Tebunah,  welia-Dat,”  on  intelligence,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  religion,  in  4  parts  (ib.  1843-46).  Several 
of  these  works  were  translated  into  German  by  R. 

J.  Fiirstenthal  and  by  Wilhelm  Freund.  Frieden- 
tlial  was  also  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  written 
in  German,  dealing  with  the  communal  affairs  of 
Breslau. 

Bibliography  :  Ally.  Zeit.  ties  Jud.  I860,  No.  1. 

s.  I.  Br. 

FRIEDENWALD  :  An  American  Jewish  fam¬ 
ily,  established  in  Baltimore,  Md. ,  by  J onas  Frieden-  j 
wald.  His  children  were  Bernard  Stern,  stepson 
(1820-73);  Betzy  Wiesenfeld  (1820-94);  Joseph 
(1826-) ;  Isaac  (1830-),  who  established  a  well-known 
printing-press  in  Baltimore;  Moses  (1838-89);  and 
Aaron  Friedenwald  (1836-1902). 

Aaron  Friedenwald:  Physician;  youngest  son 
of  Jonas  Friedenwald ;  born  in  Baltimore  Dec.  20, 
1S36;  died  there  Aug.  26,  1902.  He  early  entered 
upon  a  business  career,  but  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  general  literature,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Hebrew.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  He  graduated  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  for  Europe  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  at  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  ophthal¬ 
mology  throughout  his  professional  life.  In  July, 
1862,  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  entered  upon 
the  practise  of  medicine.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore, 
which  chair  he  held  until  his  death.  He  soon  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  local  medical  societies 
and  president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland  (1889-90);  and  was  a  member  of  the 
medical  staffs  of  a  number  of  hospitals 

One  of  his  most  important  medical  achievements 
was  the  calling  into  being  of  the  influential  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  1890  He  was 
among  the  most  active  workers  in  all  the  local  and 
national  Jewish  charities  and  other  associations,  was 
a  founder,  and  for  thirty- three  years  a  director,  of 
the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  chairman 

of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  committee  in  Baltimore,  pres¬ 
ident  of  tlie  Baltimore  branch  of  tbe  Alliance  Isra¬ 
elite  Universelle,  one  of  the  founders  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Association, 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Zionists,  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Con¬ 
gregations  of  America,  etc.  In  1898  he  visited  the 
Holy  Land  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish 
colonies.  He  was  a  successful  lecturer,  and  made 
important  contributions  to  medical  literature.  His 
V.— 33 


publications  of  general  interest  are  a  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  study  of  medicine,  the  history  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  Jewish  immigration,  and  the  Jewish  colonies 
in  Palestine,  the  most  important  of  them  is  “Jew¬ 
ish  Physicians  and  the  Contributions  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Science  of  Medicine”  (“Publications,  Gratz  Col¬ 
lege,”  vol.  i.,  1897). 

Harry  Friedenwald:  Physician;  son  of  the 
preceding;  born  in  Baltimore  1864.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  graduated 
(M.D.,  1886)  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore,  at  which  he  became  professor 
of  ophthalmology  and  otology.  He  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  medical  literature,  and  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  Jewish  communal  work. 

Herbert  Friedenwald :  Son  of  Moses  Frieden¬ 
wald;  born  in  Baltimore  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (Pk.D.,  1893).  He  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  manuscript  department  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  after  its  reorganization,  and 
has  edited  a  separate  calendar  of  the  Washington 
papers  in  the  National  Library.  He  has  devoted 
himself  specially  to  the  study  of  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States,  his  writings  being  chiefly  upon 
the  history  of  the  Continental  Congress  He  has  been 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Jewish  His¬ 
torical  Society  since  its  organization,  and  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  its  publications. 

Jonas  Friedenwald :  Born  1801 ,  died  Sept  2, 
1893.  He  emigrated  to  America  during  the  winter  of 
1831-32,  from  Altenbusick,  near  Giessen,  Germany, 
accompanied  by  his  aged  father,  Hayyim,  his  wife,  a 
stepson,  and  his  three  children  In  Baltimore  he  soon 
entered  actively  upon  the  communal  work  of  the 
small  Jewish  community,  devoting  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  entirely  to  philanthropic  and  congrega¬ 
tional  work.  He  was  among  the  most  active  in 
founding  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  (for  many 
years  he  was  its  treasurer),  the  Hebrew  Hospital  and 
Asylum,  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  Sece¬ 
ding  from  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation  be¬ 
cause  of  innovations  introduced  into  the  service,  he 
founded  the  Orthodox  congregation  Chizuk  Emunah 
(1871),  and  was  for  many  years  its  president. 

Julius  Friedenwald  :  Physician .  son  of  Aaron 
Friedenwald ,  born  in  Baltimore  1866.  He  was  edu 
cated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Balti¬ 
more  (M.D.,  1890).  He  is  clinical  professor  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  stomach,  and  director  of  the  clinical 
laboratory,  at  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons.  His  writings  are  limited  to  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  internal  and  experimental  medicine. 
a.  H  Fr. 

FRIED  JUNG,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  jour 

na-lisi;  and  author  „  bom  at  Rostscllin,  Moravia,  J &.TL. 

18,  1851;  studied  at  Prague,  Berlin,  ana  'Vienna 
(Ph.D.).  In  1874  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Vienna  Handelsakademie,  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  1881  for  political  reasons.  In  1SS3  he  became 
editor  of  “Die  Deutsche  Wochensclirift,”  founded 
by  himself;  and  in  1886  was  editor-in-chief  of  Die 
Deutsche  Zeitung,”  organ  of  the  German  club  of  the 
Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  From  1891  to  1895 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  municipal  council. 
He  lias  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Munich 
“Allgemeine  Zeitung,  ”and  a  correspondent  of  other 
influential  journals.  His  chief  publications  have 
been :  “  Kaiser  Karl  IV.  und  Sein  Antheil  am  Geis- 
tigen  Leben  Seiner  Zeit”  (Vienna,  1876);  “Der 
Ausgleicli  mitUngarn  ”  (Leipsic,  1877);  “Em  Stuck 
Zeitungsgeschichte”  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1887);  “Der 
Kampf  um  die  Vorherrschaft  in  Deutschland”  (2 
vols.,  1896;  otli  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1902).  He  has  be¬ 
sides  edited  “Benedek’s  Nacligelassene  Papiere” 
(Leipsic,  1901). 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien,U  s.v.;  Brock- 
haus.  Kun  versa t  ions-Lex i kon,  1902,  vii. ;  Meyers  Konversa - 
tums-Lcxilwn. 

N.  D. 

FRIEDLAND :  A  family  which  came  presu¬ 
mably  from  Friedland  in  the  German  duchy  of 
Mecklenbui’g-Strelitz  (or  perhaps  from  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  town  of  that  name),  and  settled  in  Prague. 
Nathan  Friedland,  “head  of  the  kalial  and  of  the 
country  of  Bohemia,  ”  was  the  earliest  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Prague  branch  of  the  family,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  genealogy : 


Bezalel 
(d.  16S6) 


Nathan  (d.  c.  1670) 


Rahel  Gitele 
(d.  1678)  (d.  1698) 


Hayyim 
(d.  1706) 


Nathan  (d.  1712)  Fromet  (d.  1702) 


Lob  id.  1743)  Miriam  (d.  1762)  Esther  (d.  1786) 


Fromet  (d.  1740)  Frodel  (d.  1775) 

All  these  belong  to  Prague.  Meir  of  Zulz  had  a 
son,  Mordecai  (d.  1742),  and  a  daughter,  Rebecca, 
who  married  the  dayyan  Lipman  Kadish  (d.  1736)- 
both  lived  in  Prague.  Israel  Issar,  son  of  Phinelias  of 
Zulz,  was  a  prominent  man  in  Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder 
in  1708,  as  is  narrated  in  the  last  note  of  Eliezer  b. 
Joseph’s  “Mishnat  de-Rabbi  Eliezer,”  which  was 
printed  there  in  that  year. 

There  is  also  a  Friedland  family  of  Russia,  whose 
geneaology  is  as  follows: 

Abraham  of  Slutzk 
Ze’eb  Wolf 


Ephraim  Moses 
(d.  in  Bobruisk)  (d.  1844) 


Samuel  Zanwil 
(d.  1855) 


Moses 
(d.  1835) 


Mei'r 
(d.  1902) 

six  children 


Mesh  u  11am  Feiwel  Noah 

(.1804-54)  (d.  1876) 


Moses  Lob  Jehiel  Michael 
(b.  1826)  | 

I  Feiwel 

six  children 


Abraham  (d.  1894) 


Mordecai  (d.  1874) 
Frederica  F. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  founders  of  this  family, 
and  Meir  and  Pliinehas  Friedland  of  Zulz,  Silesia  (end 
of  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  eighteenth  century), 
were  related  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  Fried- 


lands.  The  most  prominent  members  of  the  Russian 
branch  were  the  philanthropist  Mei'r  and  his  brother 
Moses  Arych  Lob  Friedland  ;  the  earliest  known 
member  was  Abraham  of  Slutzk  (government  of 
Minsk).  Mcshullam  Feiwel  Friedland  settled  at 
Dwinsk  in  1846,  but  his  sons  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Bibliography  :  Eisenstadt- Wiener,  Ba‘at  Kecloshim ,  pp.  233- 

245,  St.  Petersburg,  1897-98. 

P.  Wi. 

FRIEDLAND,  MOSES  ARYEH  LOB  :  Rus¬ 
sian  philanthropist;  born  at  Diinaburg,  government 
of  Vitebsk,  Jan.  8,  1826;  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
Nov.  21,  1899.  He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years 
general  army-contractor  for  the  Russian  government ; 
he  was  an  honorary  citizen  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
received  several  medals  from  the  government.  An 
orphan  asylum,  to  which  a  school  of  handicrafts  is 
attached,  was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Fried¬ 
land,  as  well  as  a  home  for  aged  Jews  (Mosliab 
Zekenim)  at  Jerusalem.  But  his  name  is  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Bibliotheca  Friedlandiana,  a  large 
library  of  Hebrew  books,  which  Friedland  presented 
(1890)  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  It  contains  three  hundred  volumes 
in  manuscript,  most  of  them  on  parchment,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  printed  volumes,  represent¬ 
ing  altogether  14,000  works,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  incunabula.  The  catalogue  was  compiled  by 
Samuel  Wiener;  at  present  (1903)  only  the  first  four 
fascicles  (through  the  letter  p,  Nos.  1-3711),  printed 
I  at  the  expense  of  Friedland,  and  under  the  title  of 
!  “Kehillat  Moslieli,”  have  appeared. 

Bibliography  :  Kehillat  Moslieli ,  Preface  to  part  ii.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1896 ;  Jew.  Chron.  Dec.  8,  1899. 

H-  R.  M.  Set, 

FRIEDLANDER,  CAMILLA ;  Austrian 
painter;  born  in  Vienna  Dec.  10,  1856;  daughter 
and  pupil  of  Friedrich  Friedlander.  She  has  devoted 
herself  to  still-life  subjects,  producing  many  pictures 
of  church  and  house  interiors,  etc.  Her  oil-paint¬ 
ing  “  Orientalische  Gegenstiinde,”  exhibited  at  the 
twentieth  annual  exposition  of  the  Kiinstlerliaus  in 
Vienna,  was  bought  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Bibliography  :  Singer,  Kiinstler-Lexihon,  i.,  s.v Eisenberg 
Das  Geistige  Wien ,  i.,  s.v. 

s-  N.  D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  DAGOBERT :  Member  of 
the  Prussian  Upper  House;  born  in  Kolmar,  Posen, 
Feb.  19,  1826.  From  1846  to  1857  he  conducted  a 
book  business  in  Wollstein;  in  the  latter  year  lie  re¬ 
moved  to  Bromberg,  exchanging  his  former  occupa¬ 
tion  for  that  of  a  banker.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Upper  House  from  1874  to  1881.  During 
his  term  of  membership  the  law  concerning  the  with- 
diawal  of  members  from  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Prussia,  to  which  he  offered  an  amendment,  was 
passed.  Since  1882  Friedlander  has  resided  at  Villa 
Breitenstein,  near  Ermatingen,  in  Switzerland. 

S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  DAVID ;  German  writer 
and  communal  leader;  born  at  Konigsberg  Dec.  6, 
1750;  died  Dec.  25,  1834,  at  Berlin,  where  he  had 
settled  in  1771.  As  the  son-in-law  of  the  rich  banker 
Daniel  Itzig,  and  the  friend  and  pupil,  and  subse- 
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quently  the  successor,  intellectually,  of  Moses  Men¬ 
delssohn,  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  both 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  circles  of  Berlin.  His  en¬ 
deavors  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism  included 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  Berlin  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  reforms  connected  therewith.  Frederick  William 

II. ,  on  his  accession,  called  a  committee  whose  duty 
was  to  acquaint  him  with  the  grievances  of  the 
Jews,  Friedlander  and  Itzig  being  chosen  as  general 
delegates.  But  the  results  of  the  conference  were 
such  that  the  Jews  declared  themselves  unable  to 
accept  the  reforms  proposed,  and  not  until  after 
the  French  Revolution  did  the  Jews  then  living  on 
Prussian  territory  succeed  in  obtaining  equal  rights 
from  Frederick  William 

III.  (edict  of  March  11, 

1812). 

Friedlander  and  his 
friends  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Berlin  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  re¬ 
form  of  worship  in  har¬ 
mony  with  modern  ideas 
and  the  changed  social 
position  of  the  Jews. 

The  proposition  in  itself 
was  perfectly  justified, 
but  the  propositions  of 
Friedlander,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  called 
(1813)  to  the  conferences 
on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Jewish  cult  held  in 
the  Jewish  consistory  at 
Cassel,  were  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  even  the  most 
radical  members,  as  they 
tended  to  reduce  Juda¬ 
ism  to  a  mere  colorless 
code  of  ethics. 

Friedlander  was  more 
successful  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  endeavors.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders 
of  a  Jewish  free  school 
(1778),  which  he  directed 
in  association  with  his 
brother  -  in  -  law,  Isaac 
Daniel  Itzig.  In  this  school,  however,  exclusively 
Jewish  subjects  were  soon  crowded  out.  Fried¬ 
lander  also  wrote  text-books,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  translate  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  into  Ger¬ 
man.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  labors  he  was 
not  filled  wfith  the  true  Jewish  spirit,  being  more 
concerned  with  endeavors  to  facilitate  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Jews  entry  into  Christian  circles. 
This  disposition  wTas  evidenced  by  his  anonymous 
petition  to  the  “  Oberconsistorialrat  ”  Teller  uin 
the  name  of  many  Jewish  heads  of  families,”  who 
agreed  to  accept  Christianity  and  even  baptism, 
if  they  were  not  required  to  believe  in  Jesus  and 
might  evade  certain  ceremonies.  Teller,  who  did 
not  even  suspect  Friedlander  of  this  lack  of  char¬ 
acter,  answered  with  due  severity.  This  “Send- 
schreiben  an  Seine  Hochwlirden  Herrn  Oberconsis- 
torialrath  und  Probst  Teller  zu  Berlin,  von  einigen 


Hausvatern  Judischer  Religion”  (Berlin,  1799), 
called  forth  many  replies.  In  1816,  when  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government  decided  to  improve  the  situation 
of  the  Polish  Jews,  Malziewsky,  Bishop  of  Kujawia, 
consulted  Friedlander.  Friedlander  gave  the  bishop 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  indicated  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  ameliorated. 

Friedlander  displayed  great  activity  in  literary 
work.  Induced  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  he  began 
the  translation  into  German  of  some  parts  of  the 
Bible  according  to  Mendelssohn’s  commentary.  He 
translated  Mendelssohn’s  “Sefer  ha-Nefesli,”  Berlin, 
1787,  and  “Kolielet,”  1788.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew 
commentary  to  Abot  and 
also  translated  it,  Vienna, 
1791;  “Reden  der  Er- 
bauung  Gebildeten  Is- 
raelitenGewidmet,”  Ber¬ 
lin,  1815-17;  “Moses 
Mendelssohn,  von  Ihm 
und  liber  Ikn,”  ib.  1819; 
“  Ueber  dieVerbesserung 
der  Israeliten  im  Konig- 
reich  Polen,”  ib.  1819, 
this  being  the  answer 
which  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Kujawia; 
“Beit  rage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Judenver- 
folgung  im  XIX.  Jahr- 
liundert  Durch  Sclirift- 
steller,”  ib.  1820. 

Friedlander  was  asses¬ 
sor  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Manufacture  and 
Commerce  of  Berlin,  and 
the  first  Jew  to  sit  in  the 
municipal  council  of  that 
city.  His  wealth  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  be  a  patron 
of  science  and  art,  among 
those  he  encouraged  be¬ 
ing  the  brothers  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt. 

B I  b  l  1 0  G  R  A  P  H  y:  I.  Ritter, 
Gesch.  der  Judischen  Re¬ 
formation.  ii.,  David  Friedlander;  Ludwig  Geiger,  in  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biographic ,  vii.;  Fuenn.  Keneset  Yisrael , 
pp.  250  ct  scq.;  Rippne'r,  in  Gratz  JubelschrifU  PP-  162  et  seq.; 
Sulamith.  viii.  109  et  seq.;  Der  Jildische  Plutarch ,  ii.  56- 
60;  Museum  fur  die  Israelitischc  Augend ,  1840 ;  Zeitschrift 
f  llr  die  Geschichte  der  Judenin  Deutschland ,  i.  256-2T3. 

s.  A.  Ku. 

FRIEDLANDER,  FRIEDRICH:  Genre 
painter;  born  Jan.  10, 1825,  at  Koliljanowitz,  Bohe¬ 
mia.  He  studied  at  the  ’Vienna  Academj',  and  later 
under  Professor  Waldmiiller,  and  visited  Italy'  in 
1850,  Diisseldorf  in  1852,  and  finally  Paris.  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  at  first  to  historical  pictures,  creating 
a  genuine  sensation  with  his  painting  entitled  “The 
Death  of  Tasso.”  Since  1854  he  has  painted  genre 
pictures  exclusively,  taking  his  subjects  chiefly  from 
military  life  and  the  local  life  of  Vienna.  His  scenes 
from  Swabian  folk-life  are  also  justly  celebrated. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  Friedlander’s  best  pro- 


David  Friedlander. 

(From  Breza,  “  Gallerie  der  Ausgezeichnetsten  Israeliten.”) 
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ductions :  “  People  Pouring  out  of  a  Public  Building 
into  the  Street,”  1859  (Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna); 
“  The  Politician  in  the  Workshop,  ”1863 ;  “  The  Incen¬ 
diary  Caught  in  the  Act,”  1864;  “The  Evening 
Hour,”  1S65;  “The  Pawnbroker’s  Shop,”  1866  (now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg);  “The 
Wine-Test,  ”  1866 ;  “  The  New  Comrade,  ”  1868 ;  “  The 
Invalids,”  1871;  “The  Declaration  of  Love,”  1872; 
and  “The  Strawberry-Venders,”  1872 (Imperial  Gal¬ 
lery,  Vienna).  Since  1866  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Academ}" ;  in  1865  he  received  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  and  the  Bavarian  Order  of  Michael, 
and  in  1867  the  gold  medal  with  crown  for  merit. 
He  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  nobility  with 
the  suggestive  title  of  “Von  Malilheim.”  Many  of 
his  paintings  are  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

.Bibliography:  Seybert,  Kilnstler-Lexikon ;  Meyers  Kon- 
vcrsations-Lcxik  on. 

s.  J.  So. 

FRIEDLANDER,  JOSEPH  ABRAHAM: 

'German  rabbi;  born  at  Kolin,  Bohemia,  1753;  died 
.at  Brilon,  Westphalia,  Nov.  26,  1852.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  David  Friedlander,  from  whom  he  im¬ 
bibed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  progressive  Judaism. 
After  attending  the  Talmud  school  of  Ezekiel  Lan¬ 
dau  at  Prague,  he  went  to  Presburg.  In  1784  he  be¬ 
came  chief  rabbi  of  Westphalia  and  the  principality 
of  Wittgenstein,  retaining  this  office  until  his  death. 

Friedlander  was  one  of  the  first  German  rabbis  to 
advocate  through  speech  and  pen  the  reform  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  He  abolished  in  his  district  the  second  day  of 
the  festivals;  openly  and  decisively  opposed  many 
obsolete  Jewish  mourning  customs;  and  declared,  in 
his  responsum  on  “  Die  Vertraglichkeit  der  Freien 
Forscliung  mit  dem  Babbineramte,”  that  the  dicta  of 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  are  not  binding  for  all 
time.  He  published  “ Shoresh  Yosef,”  on  abolish¬ 
ing  the  second  day  of  the  festivals  (in  Hebrew  and 
German;  Hanover  and  Brilon,  1834),  and  “Maha- 
■dura  Bathra,  ”  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing,  and 
containing  a  correspondence  with  Aaron  Chorin  on 
questions  of  Reform  (Hanover,  1835). 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  Ncucre  Gcsch.  cler  Israeliten,  i.  316,  iii. 
175 ;  L.  Stein,  Israelitischcr  Voikslchrer,  ii.  295  et  seq. 

s.  M.  K. 

FRIEDLANDER,  JULIUS  :  German  numis- 
matist;  born  in  Berlin  June  25,  1813;  died  there 
April  4,  1884.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  traveling  in  Italy  (1838-39), 
he  obtained  a  position  at  the  Konigliclie  Sammlung 
der  Antiken-Munzen  in  Berlin  (1840).  In  1868  he 
became  director  of  the  numismatic  section  of  the 
Berlin  Museum.  In  1872  he  wbs  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Acadeny  of  Sciences.  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  numismatic  journals,  he  wrote:  “Die 
Miinzen  des  Johanniterordens  auf  Rhodos,”  Berlin, 
1843 ;  “  Die  Miinzen  Justinians  ”  (with  Pinder),  1843 ;. 
“Die  Miinzen  der  Ostgothen,”  ib.  1844;  “Die  Miin¬ 
zen  der  Vandalen,”  ib.  1849;  “Die  Oskischen  Miin¬ 
zen,”  Leipsic,  1850;  “  Das  Konigliclie  Miinzkabinet  ” 
(with  Von  Sallet),  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877;  Supplement, 
1882;  “Die  Italienischen  Schaumiinzen  deslo.  Jahr- 
hunderts,”  ib.  1880-82;  “  Verzeichnis  von  Griech- 
ischen  Miinzen,  Welche  aus  Modernen  Stempeln 
Gepragt  Sind,”  ib.  1883.  He  edited  G.  Scliadow’s 
“  Aufsiitze  und  Briefe,”  Diisseldorf,  1864;  2d  ed., 


Stuttgart,  1890.  From  his  literary  remains  Weil 
published  “Repertorium  zur  Antiken  Numismatik,” 
a  supplement  to  Mionnet’s  “Description  des  Me- 
dailles  Antiques,”  Berlin,  1885. 

Friedlander’s  entire  family  embraced  Christianity 
in  1820. 

Bibliography:  Brockhaus, Konversat ions- Lex ikon,  yii.,  1902, 
s.v.;  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon ,  vi.,  s.v.;  Zeitschiift 
f  ur  Numismatik,  pp.  116-119,  Berlin,  1885 ;  Proceedings  of 
the  ( London )  Numismatic  Society ,  pp.  30-32;  Jahrbuch  der 
Konigl.  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen ,  1881,  v.  149-151. 

s.  N.  D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  LUDWIG  :  German  philol¬ 
ogist  ;  born  at  Konigsberg  Juty  16, 1824.  He  studied 
at  the  universites  of  Konigsberg  and  Leipsic  from 
1841  to  1845.  In  1847  lie  became  privat-docent  of 
classical  philology  at  Konigsberg,  in  1856  assistant 
professor,  and  in  1858  professor.  He  retired  in  1892 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  is  honorary  professor  at  the 
university.  His  chief  work  is  “  Darstellungen  aus  der 
Sittengesch.  Rom’s  in  der  Zeit  von  August  bis  zum 
Ausgang  der  Antonine”  (3  vols.,  1862-71;  6th  ed., 
1889-90).  This  work  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  philological  productions  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuiy  (translated  into  French  by  Ch.  Vogel, 
Paris,  1865-74,  and  into  Italian  and  Hungarian). 
Friedlander’s  other  publications  include:  “Nicanoris 
Trepl  ’Vaatifft  ZTiypyq  Reliquia3  Emendatiores  ”  (1850)  ; 
“Ueberden  Kunstsinn  der  Romerinder  Kaiserzeit” 
(1852);  “Aristoniei  Alexandrini  Trepl  Zypeicov  ’L icadog 
Reliquire  Emendatiores”  (1853);  “Die  Homerische 
Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote  ”  (1853).  He  edited  and 
annotated  Martial  (2  vols.,  1886);  Petronius’  “Cena 
Trimalchionis  ”  (with  translation,  1891) ;  and  Juvenal 
(1895).  Friedlander  has  embraced  Christianity. 

Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon ;  De  le  Roi, 
Gcsch.  der  Evangelischen  Juden-Mission ,  p.  215. 

s. 

FRIEDLANDER,  LUDWIG  HERMANN : 

German  physician ;  born  April  20,  1790,  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Prussia;  died  1851  at  Halle,  Saxony.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Konigsberg  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  studied  medicine  (M.D.  1812),  evincing  at  the 
same  time  a  predilection -for  philological,  literary, 
and  esthetical  studies  which  led  to  a  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship  with  Max  von  Sclienkendorf.  He  took  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1813  and  went  with  the  army  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief 
physician  of  a  camp -hospital.  In  1814  lie  resigned 
from  military  service  and  went  to  Carlsruhe;  there, 
through  the  intervention  of  liis  friend  Sclienkendorf, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Jung-Stilling,  John  Lud¬ 
wig  Ewald,  and  Mine.  Krildener,  whose  mystical 
tendencies  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon  his  mind. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Carlsruhe  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  in  1815  to  Italy,  through  liis  companion,  the 
painter  Philipp  Veit,  where  he  associated  chiefly 
with  artists.  He  described  the  impressions  of  his 
journey  in  a  book  published  1818-20  in  Leipsic 
(“  Ansicliten  von  Italien  Wahrend  einer  Reise  in  den 
Jahren  1815-1816”). 

Upon  his  return  to  Germany  (1817)  Friedlander 
was  admitted  as  privat-docent  in  medicine  at  Halle. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  in 
1823  professor,  of  theoretical  medicine ;  he  held  this 
chair  till  his  death. 

Friedlander  wrote:  “De  Institutione  ad  Medici- 
namLibri  Duo,”  a  methodology  of  medicine,  Halle, 
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1823;  “Fundamenta  Doctrinse  Pathologicse  sive  de 
Corporis  Animique  Morbi  Ratione  Atque  Natura,” 
a  text-book  of  general  pathology,  3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1828;  “Guilielmi  Heberdeni  Opera  Medica  Reeog- 
novit;  Yitam  Auctoris  Adjecit  Atque  Edidit,”  Leip¬ 
sic,  1831;  “Vorlesungen  liber  die  Gescliichte  der 
Heilkunde,”  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838-39;  “Historic 
Ord.  Medic.  Halensisante  Hos  Centum  Annos  Brevis 
Expositio,”  Halle,  1840.  Friedlander  embraced 
Christianity  at  an  early  age. 

Bibliography  :  De  le  Roi,  Juden -Mission,  i.  241,  Leipsic,  1899 ; 
Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  vii.  ih.  1878. 

s.  B.  B. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MAX:  Journalist;  born 
June  18,  1829,  at  Pless,  Prussian  Silesia;  died  April 
20,  1872,  at  Nice.  After  studying  law  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Heidelberg,  he  became 
assessor  at  the  city  court  of  Breslau,  and  while  hold¬ 
ing  this  position  he  published  his  book  on  copyright, 

“  Der  Auslandische  und  Einheimische  Rechtsschutz 
Gegen  Nachdruck  und  Naclibildung,”  Leipsic,  1857. 
He  began  his  journalistic  career  in  1856  by  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  Vienna  “Presse,”  and  soon  afterward 
moved  to  Vienna  to  become  a  member  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  that  paper,  his  articles  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  finance  attracting  the  attention  of  influen¬ 
tial  statesmen  and  financiers. 

After  the  Italian  war  Friedlander  conducted  a 
successful  journalistic  campaign  against  the  policy 
of  Schmerl’ing,  and  advocated  strongly  the  granting 
of  a  liberal  constitution.  In  Sept.,  1864,  he  founded 
the  “Neue  Freie  Presse,”  of  which  publication  he 
remained  editor-in-chief  until  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Meyers  Knnversations-Lcxikon ,  s.v.;  De  le 
Roi,  Judcn-Mission ,  p.  243. 

II.  31.  S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MAX:  German  writer  on 
music  and  bass  concert-singer ;  born  in  Brieg,  Sile¬ 
sia,  Oct.  12,  1852.  A  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia  (Lon¬ 
don)  and  Stockhausen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main),  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  London  Monday  Popular  Con¬ 
certs  in  1880.  From  1881  to  1883  he  lived  at  Frank¬ 
fort-on-the-Main  ;  since  then  his  home  has  been  in 
Berlin,  where  he  is  (since  1894)  lecturer  on  music  at 
the  university.  In  1887  he  received  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Rostock,  his  disser¬ 
tation  being  “  Beitriige  zu  einer  Biographic  Franz 
Schubert’s.”  He  edited  the  Peters  collection  of 
Schumann’s  and  Schubert’s  songs  (1884-87).  He 
also  published  the  following:  “  Gluck’s  Klopstock- 
sche  Oden”  (1886);  “Ein  Hundert  Deutsche  Volks- 
lieder ”  (1886);  “Beethoven’s  Schottische  Lieder” 
(1889) ;  “  Chorschule  ”  (1891) ;  “  Wiegenlieder  ”  (1894) ; 
“Gesange  von  Beethoven”  (1896);  “Goethe’s  Ge- 
dichte  in  der  Musik”  (1896);  “Haydn’s  Canons” 
(1899);  “Beethoven’s  Klavier -Rondo  ”  (1900). 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Musicians ;  H.Riemann, 
Musik-Lex ikon ;  Meyers  Koiwersations-Lcxikon,  Supple¬ 
ment,  1899-1900. 

s.  N.  D. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MICHAEL:  Principal  of 
Jews’  College,  London;  bom  at  Jutroschin,  Prus¬ 
sia,  April  29,  1833.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Halle  (Ph.D.  1862),  and  concurrently 
with  his  university  studies  he  read  Talmud.  Set¬ 
tling  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 


Talmud  school,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1865 
to  accept  that  of  principal  of  Jews’  College,  London, 
in  succession  to  Barnett  Abrahams.  In  1867  lie  pub¬ 
lished  a  German  commentary  upon  the  Song  of 
Songs.  He  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
educational  progress  of  the  community  at  large. 

Friedlander  has  displayed  considerable  literary  ac¬ 
tivity.  As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Lit¬ 
erature  he  has  published  under  its  auspices:  (1) 

“  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah  ” ;  (2)  “  An 
Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Ibn  Ezra”;  and  (3)  a 
translation  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  notes,  of 
Maimonides’  “  Guide  of  the  Perplexed.  ”  He  has  also 
edited  a  “  Jewish  Family  Bible  ”  in  English  and  He¬ 
brew  ;  compiled  a  “  Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Relig¬ 
ion,”  and  a  larger  work,  “The  Jewish  Religion”; 
made  calculations  on  the  Jewish  calendar;  and  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  “Jewish  Quarterly  Review,” 
the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  ”  and  other 
publications.  Numerous  papers  read  by  him  at 
.Tews’  College  and  elsewhere  have  been  published. 

Bibliography:  Jewish  Year  Book,  1899;  Jewish  Chronicle, 

May  8, 1903. 

j.  G.  L. 

FRIEDLANDER,  MORITZ  :  Austrian  theolo¬ 
gian;  born  in  Bur  Szt.  Georgen,  Hungary,  1842; 
now  (1903)  residing  in  Vienna.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  also  attended  the 
Talmudic  lectures  of  Chief  Rabbi  Rapoport.  His 
liberal  views  kept  him  from  the  rabbinical  career. 
For  a  short,  period  he  filled  the  position  of  religious 
instructor  in  a  gymnasium  in  Vienna;  in  1875  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Israelitische  Allianz  zu 
Wien.  In  1881-82,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Charles  Netter,  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  Brody 
to  cooperate  with  the  delegates  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  of  Paris  in  assisting  exiled  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  to  the  United  States.  The  wretchedness 
and  misery  he  witnessed  on  these  occasions  he  de¬ 
scribed  in  “ Funf  Woclien  in  Brody.”  As  secretary 
of  the  Allianz  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  vehement 
opposition  of  the  ultra-Orthodox  party  (Hasidim), 
in  establishing  in  Galicia  the  first  Jewish  public 
school.  Friedlander’s  memoir  on  his  second  jour¬ 
ney  to  Galicia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Baron  de  Hirsch ; 
the  latter’s  munificent  foundation  (Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund),  enabling  the  Jewish  youth  in  Galicia  to  se¬ 
cure  an  education  and  to  acquire  a  trade,  was  a  di¬ 
rect  expression  of  his  sympathy  for  his  unfortunate 
coreligionists.  Friedlander  became  the  secretary  of 
this  fund,  and  established  personally  fifty  schools  in 
those  localities  of  Galicia  where  there  were  large 
numbers  of  Jews.  It  was  at  his  instance  also  that 
the  baroness  Clara  de  Hirsch  established  a  fund  of 
five  million  francs  to  found  technical  schools  for 
girls  and  to  clothe  poor  school-children  in  Galicia. 
&  Friedlander  wrote:  “Patristische  und  Talmu- 
dische  Studien”  (1878);  “Lessing’s  Nathan  der 
Weise”  (1880);  “Apion:  ein  Culturbikl  aus  dem 
Ersten  Christlichen  Jahrhundert  ”  (1882) ;  “  Zur  Ent- 
stehung  des  Christenthums ”  (1894);  “Die  Drei  Bel¬ 
ter:  ein  Culturbild  aus  Galizien”  (under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  “  Marek  Firkowitz  ” :  1894) ;  “  Das  J udentkum 
in  der  Vorchristliclien  Griechischen  Welt”  (1897); 
“  Der  Vorchristliche  Jiidische  Gnosticismus  ”  (1S98); 
“  Reiseerinnerungen  aus  Galizien”  (1900) ;  “  Der  Anti- 
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Christ”  (1902);  “Geschichte  cier  Jiidischen  Apologe- 
tik”  (1908);  and  “  Der  Freiwellige  des  Ghetto;  Ivul- 
turbilder  aus  Yergangenlieit  und  Gegemvart.”  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  “Nation,”  “ Die  Zeit,”  the 
“Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,”  the  “Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,”  and  to  various  Jewish  weeklies. 

S. 

FRIEDLANDER,  SOLOMON ;  Preacher  and 
physician ;  born  at  Brilon,  Westphalia,  Oct.  23, 
1825;  died  in  Chicago  Aug.  22,  1860.  lie  studied 
in  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  graduated  (Pli.D.)  in 
1S44.  In  1S47  he  was  elected  associate  preacher  to 
Dr.  Holdhcim  of  the  Reform  Congregation  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  later  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Jewish 
Teachers’  Seminary  at  Munster,  in  which  city  he 
also  officiated  as  preacher.  He  remained  there  for 
three  }rears.  He  wrote:  “Geschichte  des  Israeliti- 
sehen  Volkes,”  of  which  only  the  first  three  volumes 
appeared  (Leipsic,  1847) ;  “  Sermons,”  delivered  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Jewish  Reform  Congregation  at  Ber¬ 
lin  (1847);  “Samuel,”  twenty -five  sermons,  the  first 
volume  of  a  projected  series  entitled  “Das  Leben 
der  Propheten”  (1850);  “  Gesch.  der  Munstersclien 
Seminars  ”  (1850).  Friedlander  next  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  won  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1855.  Finding  the  medical  profession 
uncongenial,  he  accepted  (1860)  the  position  of 
teacher  and  (shortly  after)  preacher  to  the  Congre¬ 
gation  (Kehillath)  Anshe  Maarab,  Chicago. 

s.  E.  Seim. 

FRIEDMAN,  AARON  ZEBI :  Shohet;  born 
in  Stavisk,  Poland,  March  22,  1822;  died  in  New 
York  city  May  17,  1876.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Friedman  became  sliohet  for  the  city  of  Stavisk  and 
the  neighboring  country.  He  removed  to  Bernkas- 
tel-on-the-Moselle,  Germany,  where  he  became  rabbi 
and  shohet  in  1844.  Four  years  later  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  chosen  as  shohet  of  one 
of  the  largest  abattoirs  in  the  city.  Friedman  held 
this  position  until  his  death.  Owing  to  charges  of 
cruelty  made  by  Henry  Bergh,  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Friedman  wrote  (1874)  a  defense  of  shehitah 
entitled  “  Tub  Ta‘am,”  translations  of  which  were 
two  years  later  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  English, 
French,  and  German.  His  strict  Orthodoxy  and 
learning  caused  him  to  be  widely  known  as  the 
“Ba‘al  Shem”  of  America. 

Bibliography  :  Drachman,  Neo-Hebraic  Literature  in 
America,  in  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  Association ,  pp.  65,  96;  Harper's 
Monthly ,  Oct.,  1878,  pp.  768,  769. 

A. 

FRIEDMAN,  LOB  BEHR  (Aryeh  Dob)  !  Au¬ 
thor  and  pedagogue;  born  in  1S65  at  Suwalki,  Rus¬ 
sian  Poland.  He  was  educated  at  Boskowitz,  Mora¬ 
via,  afterward  removing  to  Warsaw,  where  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  promoters  of  Zionism,  founding 
there,  in  conjunction  with  R.  Samuel  Moliilcver,  a 
Zionist  society.  In  1892  he  went  to  America  and  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  “Ha-Tbri.”  Friedman  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  considerable  number  of  school-books  and  other 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned :  “Ha-Pa- 
degug  lia-Tbri”;  “xlllufe  Yisrael,”  biographies  of 
the  Talmudists;  “Shulhan  ‘Aruk  li-Bene  lia-Ne‘u- 
rim,”  a  book  on  rabbinic  law  for  the  young,  in  j 


Judieo- German;  “Likkutim  Nifia’im,”  stories  from 
the  Talmud;  “Talmudisclie  Perlen”;  “Rabbis  of 
Ancient  Times  ”  (in  collaboration  with  Fromenson) ; 
“Maxims  and  Proverbs  of  Bible  and  Talmud.”  He 
has  written  also  various  novels  and  articles  for  He¬ 
brew  journals. 

a.  II.  Ma. 

FRIEDMANN,  ALFRED  ;  German  poet  and 
author;  born  at Frankfort-on-the-Main  Oct.  26,1845. 
Brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  he  renounced  that  oc¬ 
cupation  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Zurich  (Pli.D.  1S70).  Friedmann  resided  in 
Vienna  until  1886,  when  he  moved  to  Berlin.  His 
works  include :  “  Savilia  ”  (1878) ;  “  Aus  Hellas  ” 
(songs,  1874);  “Merlin-Orpheus  ”  (songs,  1874); 
“Biblisclie  Sterne”  (three  idyls,  1875) ;  “Die  Feuer- 
probe  der  Liebe  Angioletta  ”  (3d  ed.,  1879) ;  “  Leicht- 
sinnige  Lieder  ”  (1878) ;  “  Gedichte  ”  (1882) ;  “Lieder 
des  Herzens  ”  (1888).  Besides  these  lyrical  produc¬ 
tions  Friedmann  wrote  the  drama  “Don  Juan’s 
Letztes  Liebesabenteuer  ”  (1891),  and  numerous 
novels,  among  which  are;  “Zwei  Elien”  (3d  ed., 
1880;  this  has  been  translated  into  Italian) ;  “  Schnell 
Reich”  (1891);  “Die  Heckenrose”  (1893);  “Die 
Danaiden”  (1893);  “  Der  Todesring,”  “Falsche 

Freundscliaft, ”  “Der  Letzte  Scliuss,”  and  “Russ- 
ische  Rache  ”  (all  four  published  in  Reclam’s  “  Uni- 
versalbibliothek  ”). 

Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon. 

S. 

FRIEDMANN,  BERN  AT  :  Hungarian  jurist 
and  criminal  lawyer;  born  in  Grosswardein  Oct.  10, 
1843;  studied  law  at  the  “  Reclitsakademie  ”  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Budapest.  He  won  general 
sympathy  through  his  manly  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  notorious  Tisza-Eszlar  trial.  He  wrote; 
“  Hazai  Banyaszatunk  Ncmzetgazdasagi  es  Statisz- 
tikai  Szempontbol,”  Budapest,  1866;  “ANepbirak 
es  Eskudtszekek  Intezmenye,”  ib.  1876  (which  won 
the  grand  academical  prize) ;  “  A  Felebbvitel  Biinu- 
gyekben  Tekintettel  a  Kozvetlen  Szobelisegre,”  ib. 
1878;  “  Eszrevetelek  a  Magyar  Biinvadi  Eljarasi 
Javaslat  Iranyeszmei  Felett,”  1889. 

Bibliography  :  Szinnyei,  Magyar  Irak  Tara ;  Pallas  Nagy 

Lexicon. 

s.  M.  W. 

FRIEDMANN  (“ISH  SHALOM”),  MEIF* 
BEN  JEREMIAH :  Austrian  scholar ;  born  at 
Ivraszna,  in  the  district  of  Kashau,  Hungary,  July 
10,  1831.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  yesh- 
ibah  at  Ungvar,  where  he  was  attracted  to  Hasid¬ 
ism  and  the  Cabala.  Fortunately,  however,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  led  by  the  “Bi’ur”  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  Hebrew  poetry,  especially  in 
Wassety’s  “Shire  Tife’ret.”  At  tweffiy,  while  liv¬ 
ing  at  Miskolez,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by 
giving  instruction  in  Talmudical  literature,  he  took 
up  secular  studies.  In  1858  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna.  When,  in  1864,  the  Vienna  bet  ha- 
midrash  was  founded  he  was  chosen  as  teacher  of 
the  Bible  and  Midrash;  that  office  he  still  (1903) 
holds.  Later  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the 
Israelitiscli-Theologische  Lehranstalt. 

Friedmann  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
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editing  of  old  Midrasliim,  to  which  he  has  added 
critical  notes  and  valuable  introductions.  These 
notes  written  in  classical  rabbinical  style,  are  models 
of  precision  and  are  of  great  value.  Friedmann  has 
published  the  following  works  in  Hebrew:  The 
Sifre,  Vienna,  1SG4;  the  Mekilta,  ib ;  1870;  “Esliet 
Hayil  ”  a  commentary  on  Prov.  xxxi.  ib.  1878;  the 
Pesikta  Pabbati,  ib.  1880;  “Ha-Ziyyon,”  a  rational 
interpretation  of  Ezek.  xx.  ib.  1882;  “Dabar  ‘al 
Odot  lia-Talmud,”  on  the  question  whether  the  Tal¬ 
mud  can  be  accurately  translated,  ib.  1885 ,  Mas- 
seket  Makkot,”  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Makkot,  with  a  commentary,  ib.  1888; 

“ Sefer  Shofetim,”  notes  to  Judges,  ib.  1891;  “Me  lr 
‘Ay in  ”  a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadali, 
ib.  189  o;  “Tanna  debe  Eliyahu,”  ib.  1900.  Fried¬ 
mann’s  German  publications  are:  “  Worte  der  Enn- 
nerung  an  Isaac  Non  Mannheimer,”  ib.  1S73;  Die 
Juden  ein  Ackerbautreibender  Stamm,”  ib.  1878; 
“T.  G.  Stern,  Gedenkrede,”  ib.  1883;  “Zerubabel, 
German  explanation  of  Isa.  lii.  19  and  liii.  ib.  1890, 
“Worte  zur  Feier  deslOO Jalirigen  Geburtstages des 
Seli^en  Predigers  Isaac  Noa  Mannheimer,”  1893; 

“  Onkelos  und  ‘  Akylos,”  ib.  1896.  From  1881  toISS6 
Friedmann  published,  together  with  Isaac  Hirsh 
Weiss  the  monthly  “Bet  Talmud,”  devoted  to  rab¬ 
binical  studies.  To  this  periodical  Friedmann  con¬ 
tributed,  under  the  signature  “Ish  Shalom,”  many 
valuable  essays,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on 
Samuel. 

'Rmr  inrRAPHY  ’  Br<iinin«  in  Lua.1i  A.hictsafi  pp.  343  et scq., 
BmUHa-Shdmlh  P-  573, 1901;  S.  ScUecliter,  in  Jew.  Clirun. 
p.  17,  June  28, 1901.  j- 

FRIEDMANN,  MORITZ  :  Hungarian  cantpr; 
born  in  Hrabocz,  Hungary,  March  7,  1823;  died 
in  Budapest  Aug.  29,  1891.  Up  to  1848  he  tilled 
several  positions  in  minor  provincial  congregations. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  that  year  he 
enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  army,  and  participated  m 
the  campaign  against  Austria. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  Friedmann  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  Solomon  Sulzer  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1850  was  elected  cantor,  teacher,  and  secretary 
of  the  congregation  at  Funfhaus,  a  suburb  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  Seven  years  later  he  became  chief 
cantor  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Budapest,^ 
position  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1875 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  conferred  upon  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Golden  Cross.  In  1882  he  founded 
a  union  of  Jewish  congregation  officials,  of  which 
he  remained  president  till  his  death.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  vocal  instruction  at  the 
rabbinical  seminary  at  Budapest.  Friedmann  pub¬ 
lished  a  song-book,  “Izraelita  Vallasos  Enekek, 
which  is  in  use  in  most  congregations  of  Hungary, 
s.  A*  Kal 

FRIEDMANN,  PAUL:  German  philanthro¬ 
pist;  born  at  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Friedmann  is  of  Jewish  descent,  and  is 
connected  with  the  family  of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
Much  exercised  over  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Jews 
after  the  persecutions  of  1882-90,  in  1890  he  visited 
the  land  of  Midian  and  resolved  to  found  a  colony 
there.  He  had  a  steam-yacht  (“Israel”)  built  m 


Scotland,  and  went  to  Cracow  personally  to  select 
the  first  immigrants.  Twenty-four  of  these,  under 
the  leadership  of  Friedmann,  Baron  von  Seebach. 
and  Lieutenant  Thiele,  with  a  doctor,  a  chemist, 
and  a  builder,  left  Cairo  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1891. 

A  landing  was  made  at  Sharrn  al-Mozaon  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabali ;  but  the  new  colony  did 
not  last  for  more  than  two  months.  Internal  dissen¬ 
sions  broke  out  between  the  leaders,  who  were  all 
Christians,  and  the  Jews.  The  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  also  feared  complications  with  the  Tuikish 
soldiers  encamped  not  far  off,  and  ordered  the  under¬ 
taking  to  be  abandoned.  Friedmann,  who  had  sunk 
170,000  marks  in  the  project,  brought  suit  against 
the  Egyptian  government  for  £25,000.  The  Russian 
consul  in  Cairo  also  opened  an  investigation,  and  vio¬ 
lent  denunciatory  articles  appeared  in  the  Egyptian 
press,  especially  in  connection  with  the  death  of  one 
of  the  settlers  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  en¬ 
campment  because  of  insubordination.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  venture,  Friedmann  privately  pub¬ 
lished  “Das  Land  Madian,”  Berlin,  1891. 

bibliography  :  Israelite  pp.  177,  262, 
vpnpp  1892*  Israelitische  TT ochcnschi  ifU _No\ .  1893.  P* 

369;  Allg.  Zeit.  clcsJud.  Nov.  4,  1882;  A ew  lork  limes, 
June  30, 1891;  Xew  I  ork  Herald ,  Ma>  1,  1892. 

D.  G‘ 

FRIEDMANN,  SIEGWART:  German  actor; 
born  at  Budapest  April  25,  1842.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Dawison,  who  not  only  educated  him  for  the 
stao-e,  but  took  him  into  his  own  home  and  family. 
He° made  his  debut  at  Breslau  Oct.  18,  1863,  as 
Ferdinand  in  “Egmont,”  which  was  not  successful. 

In  1864  he  made  his  reentry,  with  Dawison,  at 
the  Konigliche  Schauspielhaus,  Berlin,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1871.  The  next  year  was  spent  m 
Schwerin ;  from  1872  to  1876  he  worked  with  Laube, 
at  the  Stadttheater,  Vienna,  and  soon  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  actors  on  the  German  stage.  In  IS  <  6  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  returning  three  years  later  to 
Vienna  His  most  important  work  in  behalf  of  the 
stao-e  was  the  founding  of  the  Deutsche  Theater,  at 
Berlin,  with  Ludwig  Barnay,  Adolf  l’Arronge,  and 
Friedrich  Haase  (1883).  In  1SS8  he  went  on  a  star¬ 
ring  tour  through  Germany  and  Austria,  retiring 
from  the  stage  in  1892. 

Friedmann’s  best  roles  were  those  of  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  though  he  was  excellent  as  Charles  IX 
ner’s  “Die  Blutliochzeit ”),  and  in  several  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  male  characters. 

bibliography  :  Heyers  Konvcrsations-Lcxikon,s.v.^ 

s. 

FRIEDItlCHSFELD,  DAVID  B.  ZEBI 
HIKSCH :  German  and  Hebrew  author ;  born  about 
1755  in  Berlin;  died  Feb.  19,  1810,  in  Amsterdam. 
In  the  Prussian  capital  he  absorbed  the  scholarship 
and  ideas  of  the  contemporaneous  Measseflm.  in 
1781  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  writing  in  the  promotion  of  this  cause  his 
“  Beleuchtuug  .  .  .  das  Burgerreclit  der  Juden  Be- 
treffend,”  Amsterdam,  1795,  and  “Appell  an  die 
Stiinde  Hollands.”  etc. ,  ib. ,  1797.  Besides  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  “  Ha-Meassef,”  lie  wrote  "  Ma  aneh  Rale, 
on  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  among  the  Sephar- 
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dim  (being  also  a  defense  of  Moses  Leman’s  “Imrali 
Zerufali),”  Amsterdam,  ISOS;  and  “Zeker  Zaddik,” 
a  biography  of  Hart  wig  Wessely,  ib.  1S09.  *Some  of 
his  works  are  still  in  manuscript  (comp.  Steinschnei- 
der,  “Yerzeichnis  der  Ilebr.  Handscliriften  der  Ko- 
nigl.  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin,”  ii..  No.  255,  pp  110  et 
m .)• 


Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  1st  ed.,  xi.  134,  239;  Stein- 

Schneider,  Cat.  BoclL  col.  987;  Zeitlin,  BM.  Post-Mendels. 

s*  H.  B. 

FRIEDRICHSTADT  :  Town  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Courland,  Russia,  with  a  population  (1897) 
of  5,223,  of  whom  3,800  were  Jews.  With  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Jews  into  Courland  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  Jewish  communit}r  was 
established  there,  chiefly  by  settlers  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  Lithuanian  towns  and  from  White  Russia.  The 
latter  found  Friedrichstadt,  owing  to  the  rapids  in 
the  River  Diina  some  miles  above  the  town,  a  conve¬ 
nient  halting-place  in  their  voyages  down  the  river, 
which  was  the  main  channel  for  a  considerable  trade 
in  lumber,  grain,  and  other  merchandise  between 
White  Russia  and  Riga,  a  city  below  Friedrichstadt 

The  archives  of  the  city  of  Riga  for  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  its 
burghers  the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  city  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  the  trade  brought  there  by  way 
of  Friedrichstadt  through  the  Jews  of  White  Rus¬ 
sia  (Buchholz,  “Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Riga,”  pp. 
29,  44-48).  The  Jewish  community  of  Friedrich¬ 
stadt  is  mentioned  in  Russian  documents  of  the  year 
1742,  when  a  ukase  dated  Dec.  14  ordered  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia.  When  this  ukase 
was  enforced  the  burghers  of  Riga  petitioned  the 
government  to  grant  the  Jews  permission  to  reside 
at  least  temporarily  in  their  city,  saying  that  unless 
this  permission  was  granted  they  would  be  commer¬ 
cially  mined.  As  this  petition  proved  ineffective, 
new  conditions  arose  that  gave  impetus  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Friedrichstadt. 
Baiges  and  rafts  sailing’  down  the  Diiua  laden  with 
cargoes  for  Riga  were  detained  at  Friedrichstadt, 
and  thus  the  trade  of  the  Riga  merchants  was  so  seri¬ 
ously  hampered  that  they  feared  it  might  eventually 
be  diverted  into  other  channels;  and  to  obviate  this 
danger  they  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  Friedrich- 
Stadt  the  PurPose  of  obtaining  relief  (ib.  p.  47). 

In  1771  the  Jewish  community  of  Friedrichstadt 
suffered  severely  from  floods  due  to  a  sudden  break¬ 
ing  of  the  ice  in  the  Diina.  On  this  occasion  the 
gi eater  part  of  the  town  was  swept  away.  An¬ 
other  flood  equally  disastrous  to  them  occurred 
there  in  1837  (see  “Mittheilungen  aus  der  Geschichte 
Liv-Est  s  und  Courland ’s,  ”  i.  360).  By  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  town  had  become  an 
important  commercial  center.  A  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Jewish  firms  were  engaged  there  in  foreign 
trade  as  middlemen  between  German  importers  and 
Russian  merchants  of  the  interior.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  were  hides,  furs,  and  bristles,  which 
were  collected  from  over  all  Russia  and  exported  to 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Local  in¬ 
dustry  also  received  an  impetus,  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  soap,  needles,  chocolate,  etc., 
were  started ;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Riga-Duna- 


burg  Railroad  in  1862  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  town  beg’an  to  wane.  Nevertheless,  its  popula¬ 
tion,  which  in  1850  aggregated  1,483  inhabitants, 
steadily  increased.  A  government  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  in  1858.  Among  the  most  prominent 
Jewish  families  of  this  town  are  the  following: 
Kahn,  Birkliahn,  Rosenthal,  and  Ileyman.  ° 

H.  R, 

FRIEND,  FLORENCE.  See  Maxnering 
Mary. 

friendship  (niTT,  mnK,  min,  run**) : 

1  ersonal  attachment  to  an  individual.  The  histor¬ 
ical  books  of  the  Bible  furnish  several  instances  of 
genuine  friendship;  and  the  pithy  sayings  of  the 
Wisdom  literature,  of  Talmud,  and  of  Midrash  con¬ 
tain  a  philosophy  of  friendship.  The  Bible  endows 
friendship  with  a  peculiar  dignity  by  making  it 
symbolical  of  the  intimacy  that  exists  between  God 
and  man.  “And  Yhwii  spoke  unto  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  ”  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
11;  comp.  Num.  xii.  8).  Also  the  prophet  Isaiah 
makes  God  speak  of  Abraham  as  his  friend  (Isa. 
xli.  8;  comp.  II  Cliron.  xx.  7). 

The  essential  characteristic  of  genuine  friendship 
is^  disinterestedness.  The  service  one  renders  his 
friend  must  be  prompted  by  the  sole  desire  to  be 
of  use  to  him,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
one ’s  own  interests.  Selfishness  destroys  friendship. 
This  is  tersely  expressed  in  Ab.  v.  16:  “Friendship 
dictated  by  a  selfish  motive  comes  to  an  end  together 
with  its  speculations ;  but  friendship  which  is  not 
based  on  any  selfish  motive  comes  never  to  an  end.” 

Friendship  of  the  selfish  type  is  often  referred  to 
in  Bible  and  Talmud;  <?.</.,  “Every  man  is  a  friend 
to  him  that  givetli  gifts”  (Prov.  xix.  6b;  comp.  ib. 
xix.  4);  T  e  would  .  .  .  make  merchandise  of  your 
friend”  (Job  vi.  27b);  “At  the  door  of  the  rich  all 
are  fiiends;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  there  are  none  ” 
(Sliab.  32a);  “A  friend  loveth  at  all  times”  (Prov. 
xvii.  17);  “A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother”  (ib.  xviii.  24b). 

As  historical  examples  of  friendship  have  high 
value  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  the  na¬ 
tional  soul,  the  following  may  be  cited 
Historical  from  Jewish  history:  The  relations 
Examples,  between  Jonathan  and  David  have  be¬ 
come  typical  of  true  friendship.  Jona¬ 
than's  friendship  for  David  is  put  to  a  severe  test. 
Against  his  friendship  there  are  arrayed  filial  duty 
and  the  personal  interests  of  a  prince;  but  friend¬ 
ship  conquers  (I  Sam.  xviii.  3,  xix.  2-7,  xxiii.  17- 
18).  David  is  kind  to  the  unfortunate  Mephibo- 
shetli,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whom  he  be¬ 
friends  on  account  of  Jonathan,  his  friend  (II  Sam. 
ix.).  Barzillai’s  disinterested  kindness  for  David  is 
another  instance  (II  Sam.  xix.  31-39). 

Because  friends,  owing  to  their  intimate  relation, 
influence  each  other,  the  utmost  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  choice  of  a  friend.  “Iron  sharpeneth 
iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend  ”  (Prov.  xvii.  17;  comp.  ib.  xxviii.  7);  “Make 
no  friendship  with  a  man  that  is  given  to  anaer  ”  (ib 
xxii.  24a).  v  * 

Ihe  Talmud  furnishes  many  beautiful  examples 
of  friendship.  An  illustration  of  friendship  as  an 
ideal  of  spiritual  fellowship  is  found  in  the  relation 
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between  rabbis  Johanan  bar  Nappaha  and  Simeon 
benLakisli  (Yer.  Bezah  v.  63d;  Yer.  Ta‘an.  5a;  see, 
also,  Ilorodezky,  “Ha-Goren,”  p.  22,  on  and 

y&snnD). 

The  value  set  on  friendship  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations : 

“  It  is  easy  to  make  an  enemy ;  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  friend  ”  (Yalk.,  Deut.  845 ) ;  “If  thou  would- 
est  get  a  friend  prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to 
credit  him”  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  vi.  7).  “For  some 
man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a 
friend  who,  being  turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will 
discover  thy  reproach.  Again,  some  friend  is  a  com¬ 
panion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day 
of  thine  affliction.  But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be 
as  thyself.  ...  If  thou  be  brought  low  lie  will  be 
against  thee  and  will  hide  himself  from  thy  face  ” 
(ib.  verses  8-12).  “  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  de¬ 

fense  ;  And  he  that  hath  found  such  a  one  hath  found 
a  treasure”  ( ib .  verse  14;  comp,  verses  15-18). 

That  misplaced  confidence  gives  cause  for  sorrow 
may  be  learned  from  many  Biblical  quotations. 
“Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted, 
which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me  ”  (Ps.  xli.  9).  “  All  her  friends  have  dealt 

treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her  ene¬ 
mies”  (Lam.  i,  2a).  “And  one  shall  say  unto  him. 
What  are  these  -wounds  between  thine  arms?  Then 
he  shall  answer,  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded 
in  the  house  of  my  friends  ”  (Zech.  xiii.  6,  R.  V.). 

Not  to  forsake  one’s  friend,  but  to  aid  and  to  assist 
him  in  every  possible  way,  is  the  tenor  of  m any  say¬ 
ings.  “  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father’s  friend, 
forsake  not”  (Prov.  xxvii.  10).  “Change  not  a 
friend  for  any  good,  by  no  means  ”  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
vii.  18).  “Do  good  unto  thy  friend  before  thou 
diest,  and  according  to  thy  ability  stretch  out  thy 
hand,  and  give  to  him  ”  (ib.  xiv.  13). 

The  highest  office  of  friendship,  the  most  thorough 
test  of  its  genuineness,  is  justly  reckoned  to  be  the 
desire  of  friends  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  conditions  of  each  other  by  frankness  of  re¬ 
proof  and  counsel.  “  Thou  slialt  warn  thy  neigh¬ 
bor”  (Lev.  xix.  17a).  “Better  is  open  rebuke  than 
love  that  is  hidden.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  profuse” 
(Prov.  xxvii.  5-6).  “  Love  him  who  corrects  thee, 

and  hate  him  who  flatters  thee”  (Ab.  R.  N.  cli. 
xxix.). 

Bibliography  :  Braunschweiger,  Die  Lehrcr  der  Mischnah ; 

Lazarus,  Die  Ethik  des  Judcnthums ,  note  49. 

e.  c.  A.  G. 

FRIES,  JAKOB  FRIEDRICH:  Christian 
writer  against  the  Jews;  born  at  Barby,  Saxony, 
Aug.  23,  1773;  died  at  Jena  Aug.  10,  1843.  In 
1801. Fries  lectured  on  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  1812  of  physics,  at  Heidelberg. 
Here  his  anti-Semitic  opinions  began  to  color  his 
utterances;  and  when,  in  1816,  he  returned  as  pro¬ 
fessor  to  Jena,  he  published,  first  in  the  “  Heidelberger 
“  Jahrbticher  ”  (1816,  pp.  241-264)  and  afterward  in 
book  form,  his  “Ueber  die  Gefahrdung  des  Wohl- 
standes  und  Charakters  der  Deutschen  Durch  die 
Juden,”  a  review  of  two  pamphlets  by  Runs  against 


the  Jews.  This  review,  of  which  Goethe  speaks 
with  a  certain  delight,  is  very  rude  in  its  tone,  recom¬ 
mending  (p.  23)  the  princes  to  deal  with  the  Jews  as 
Pharaoh  had  done. 

Bibliography  :  Jost,  Ncuere  Gesch.  i.  ,51 ;  Allg.  Zeit.  des 

Jad .  1839,  p.  352 ;  1900,  p.  622  ,*  Gratz,  Gesch.  xl.  313. 

d.  A.  M.  F. 

FRIESENHAUSEN,  DAVID  BEN  MEIR: 

Bavarian  mathematician;  born  at  Friesenhausen 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  lived  at 
Berlin,  and  later  at  Hunfalu  and  Ujliely,  Hungary; 
died  at  Gyula-Fehervar  March  23,  1828.  Till  the  age 
of  thirty  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  Then  he  spent  ten  years  in  studying  alge¬ 
bra,  astronomjq  mechanics,  and  optics,  and  wrote 
essays  on  these  sciences.  He  -wrote :  “  Kelil  ha-Hesh- 
bon,”  a  Hebrew  manual  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
Berlin,  1796;  “Mosedot  Tebel,”  a  treatise  on  astron¬ 
omy,  in  which  he  explains  the  Copernican  system. 
This  work,  published  in  Vienna,  1820,  contains 
also  a  proof  for  the  eleventh  axiom  of  Euclid  and 
a  testament  to  his  children.  Friesenhausen  was 
the  first  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  rabbini¬ 
cal  seminary  in  Hungary,  and  for  this  purpose  pre¬ 
pared  a  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the  prince 
palatine  Josef  as  early  as  1806. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yisrael ,  p.  252;  Steinschnei- 

der.  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4804 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels .  p.  100 ; 

Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  304. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

FRIM,  JAKOB :  Hungarian  educator ;  born  in 
Kormend  May  1,  1852.  On  his  return  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  journey  abroad,  where  he  had  studied  the 
organization  of  various  asylums  for  the  insane,  he 
opened  in  Rakospalota,  near  Budapest,  a  model  in¬ 
stitution,  named  “Munka,”  for  the  education  of  fee¬ 
ble-minded  children.  This  institution  was  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Ofen,  and  -was  taken  over  by  the  state  in 
1898.  His  brother,  Anton  Frim,  is  known  as  the 
founder  of  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
receives  pecuniary  support  from  the  city  of  Buda¬ 
pest. 

s.  M.  W. 

FRINGES  (Hebr.  “zizit”):  Threads  with  a  cord 
of  blue  entwined,  fastened  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
Abba*  Kanfot  and  the  Tallit  and  pendent,  like  a 
tassel,  in  conformity  with  Num.  xv.  38-40  and  Deut. 
xxii.  12. 

The  zizit  consisted,  according  to  Bet  Sliammai,  of 
four  threads  of  white  wool  and  four  threads  of  blue, 
but  according  to  Bet  Hillel  of  two  threads  of  each 
(Men.  41b).  The  “arba‘  kanfot,”  or  “tallit  katon,” 
was  worn  by  day  as  an  undergarment.  The  regular 
tallit,  as  an  overgarment,  was  used  only  during  the 
morning  prayer. 

A  relaxation  of  the  zizit  observance  has  been  no¬ 
ticeable  since  the  Jews  adopted  the  costumes  of 
their  Gentile  neighbors,  exceptions  being  readily 
made  in  the  case  of  modern  outer  garments  (Shulhan 
‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  10,  12).  Indeed,  it  appears 
from  the  Tosafot  that  the  wearing  of  zizit  wTas  not 
general  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  (see  Shab. 
32b;  B.  B.  74a;  Kid.  61b). 

To  the  wearer  the  zizit  were  a  reminder  of  the 
duty  of  the  Jew  toward  the  Law.  Like  the  phylac¬ 
teries  on  the  head  and  arm,  and  the  mezuzah  on  the 
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door-post,  the  zizit.  on  the  garment  was  a  token  of 
God’s  love  for  His  people  Israel  (Men.  43b).  In 
fact,  they  served  as  the  Jew’s  uniform,  whereby  he 
was  recognized  and  distinguished  from  the  Gentile. 
Hence  a  Jew  must  not  sell  a  fringed  garment  to  a 
non- Jew  unless  the  fringes  are  removed. 

Resh  Lakish,  picturing  the  future  reward  of  the 
pious,  declares  that  no  less  than  2,800  servants 
will  attend  every  Jew  who  has  observed  the  zizit 
regulation,  quoting  Zech.  viii.  23:  “In  those  days 
.  .  .  ten  men  .  .  .  out  of  all  languages  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  [Hebr.  “a 
corner  ”]  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go 
with  you.”  By  calculating  seventy  standard  lan¬ 
guages,  and  multiptying  the  four  corners  b}r  ten, 
the  number  2,800  is  obtained  (Sliab.  32b).  It  is  nar¬ 
rated  that  the  zizit  once  saved  a  liasid  from  sensu¬ 
ality,  having  appeared  as  living  witnesses  and 
“  slapped  him  in  the  face  ”  as  a  reproach  (Men.  44a). 

The  blue  cord  entwined  in  the  fringe  was  its  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  and  distinction.  R.  Me'ir  asked, 
“  Why  blue?  ”  The  answer  was,  “ Be- 
Blue  cause  this  color  resembles  the  sea,  the 
and  White,  sea  resembles  the  slty,  and  the  sky  re¬ 
sembles  the  “  Chair  of  Glory,”  of  which 
it  is  said,  “  Under  His  feet  ...  a  sapphire  stone  ” 
(Men.  43b). 

The  blue  cord  of  the  zizit  was  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  “halzun”  (snail),  which  appeared  but 
once  in  seventy  years  (Men.  44a).  The  halzun  was 
scarce  even  in  Mishnaic  times;  hence  the  authori¬ 
ties  agreed  that  the  blue  cord  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  white-wool  threads  alone  need  be 
inserted  (Men.  iv.  1).  II.  Mei’r  remarks  that  the 
punishment  for  dispensing  with  the  white  threads 
is  greater  than  for  dispensing  with  the  blue,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  is  difficult  to  obtain,  whereas  the 
former  is  within  everybody's  reach.  He  uses  the 
illustration  of  a  kins:  commanding  one  of  liis  serv¬ 
ants  to  procure  a  seal  of  clay,  and  another  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  seal  of  gold ;  both  having  failed  to  comply, 
the  king  punishes  the  former  more  severely  for 
neglecting  such  a  simple  and  easy  task  (ib.  43b). 

Some  suppose  that  “halzun”  was  another  name 
for  Haifa  or  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Haifa  was  known,  in 
the  Greek-Roman  periods,  as  “Purpureon,”  from  the 
purple-dye  industry,  which,  with  the  extensive  fish¬ 
ing  of  the  halzun,  made  the  city  famous.  The 
area  for  halzun-fishing,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
extended  to  the  Phenician  border, 
The  (Sliab.  26a;  see  Rashi).  It  was  also 

Halzun.  found  on  the  mountains,  as  appears 
from  Sanh.  91a.  Doubtless  there  were 
various  species  of  halzun;  some  identRy  the  Ilelix 
jointhina  as  one.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
the  genuine  halzun  was  found  only  in  the  land  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  were  mostly  engaged  in  this  traffic  (Meg.  6a; 
comp.  Sifre,  §  354  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  147a]). 

The  Zohar  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
halzun  was  found  also  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Zohar, 
Ex.  Besliallah,  p.  48b;  Lev.  Belia'aloteka,  p.  150a, 
ed.  Wilna,  1882).  The  city  of  Luz  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  the  tekelet  was  dyred  (Sotah 
46b).  Maimonides  explains  that  the  blood  of  the 
halzun  is  red,  and  was  chemically  prepared  to  pro¬ 


duce  the  tekelet-color  (“  Yad,”  Zizit,  ii.  2).  As  the 
traditional  color  of  tekelet  is  sky-blue,  the  ordinary 
purple  halzun  of  Haifa  was  probably  not  the  genu¬ 
ine  tekelet  halzun,  although  its  dye  ma y  have  been 
chemically  changed  to  sky-blue.  Perhaps  there  was 
also  a  rare  blue  species,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud. 

R.  Gerslion  Enoch,  in  his  “  Sefune  Temune  Hoi  ” 
and  “Petil  Tekelet,”  recently  published,  attracted 
considerable  notice  by  advocating  the  restoration  of 
the  blue  cord  in  the  zizit;  he  declared  that  the  hai- 
zun  dy^e  is  obtainable  in  Italy,  which  place,  he  says, 
is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  7  as  the  “isles  of  Eli- 
shah  ”  (see  Targ.  Jonathan).  He  even  secured  there 
a  specimen  of  the  blue-blooded  “fish-snail,”  and  had 
some  wool  dyed,  which  he  sold  to  the  Hasidim  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  for  use  in  their  fringes.  Mordecai 
Rabinovitz,  in  “  Ozar  ha-Sifrut  ”  (vol.  iii.),  criticized 
Gerslion  Enoch’s  innovation,  and  disputed  his  claim 
that  he  had  found  the  halzun,  principally  because 
the  dyed  material  did  not  retain  its  color,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  halzun  proper  is  found  only  in  Palestine. 

Bibliography:  Lewysohn,  Zoolngie  dcs  Talmuds .  §§  365-370; 

Scliwartz,  Palestine ,  p.  197,  Philadelphia,  1850;  Pal.  Explor. 

Fund,  1.877,  pp.  387-190;  Emden,  Matpahat  Scfarim ,  pp. 

22,  23,  Cracow,  1871;  Ozar  ha-Sifrut,'  iii.’  126,  ib.  18S9-90; 

Eisenstein,  Code  of  Life ,  part  i.,  ch.  iii. 

J.  *  J.  D.  E. 

FRISCHMAN,  DAVID  BEN  SAUL:  Rus¬ 
sian  Hebraist;  born  in  Lodz  1863;  now  (1903)  re¬ 
siding  in  Warsaw.  Frischman  began  very  early  to 
write  both  poetry  and  prose  in  Hebrew  periodicals, 
and  his  style  and  the  originality  of  his  views  soon 
attracted  attention.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  “  Ha- 
Yom,”  in  St.  Petersburg  (1886-87),  and  afterward 
editor  of  the  weekly  “  Ha-Dor.  ” 

Frischman  has  contributed  .a  large  number  of 
poems,  short  stories,  and  articles  to  the  Hebrew 

periodicals  during  tlie  last  twenty  years.  His  ear¬ 
lier  writings  are  to  be  found  in  “Ha-Boker  Or,” 
“Ha-Shahar,”  “Ha-Asif,”  etc.  His  works  include: 
the  short  story  “Be-Yom  lia-Kippurim,”  Warsaw, 
1881;  his  successful  translation  of  Aaron  Bernstein’s 
“Aus  dem  Reiclie  der  Natur,”  under  the  title 
“Yedi‘ot  ha-Teba‘ ”  (The  Perceptions  of  Nature) 
(1882-85);  “Tohu  wo-Bohu,”  a  scathing  criticism 
of  Hebrew  journalistic  methods,  especially  directed 
against  “Ha-Meliz,”  with  an  appendix,  “‘Al  ha- 
Nes,”in  which  I.  L.  Lewin’s  translation  of  Disraeli’s 
“Tancred”  is  severely  criticized  (ib.  1883);  “Mikta- 
bim  ‘al  Debar  ha-Sifrut”  (Notes  on  the  History  of 
Literature),  a  criticism  against  contemporary  He¬ 
brew  literature  (Warsaw,  1S95).  He  also  translated 
Julius  Lippert’s  “  Kulturgeschichte,”  under  the  title 
“Toledot  Ilaslilamat  lia -Adam,”  in  three  parts  (ib. 
1894-1901).  A  collection  of  his  scattered  articles 
and  feuilletons  is  at  present  (1903)  being  published  in 
Warsaw  under  the  title  “Ketabim  Nibharim.” 

Frischman  has  also  written  considerably  for  Yid¬ 
dish  periodicals.  Tlte  poem  “  Opliir  ”  in  the  “  Yid- 
dische  Yolksbibliothek  ”  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
He  has  done  much  to  introduce  Western  methods 
into  Neo-Hebrew  literature. 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Eshlwl ,  ii.  159-160 ;  Eisenstadt,  Dor  Rah - 
banaw  wc-Snferaiv ,  iii.  37,  Wilna,  1901 ;  Ahiasaf ,  5662,  pp. 
273-282;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  s.v. 
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FRIZZI,  BENEDETTO  (BENZION  RA¬ 
PHAEL  KOHEN) :  Italian  physician  and  writer; 
born  at  Ostiano,  Mantua,  in  1756;  died  there  May 
30,  1844.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Jesuits 
at  Mantua,  where  he  was  the  first  J ew  to  attend  a 
public  school ;  there  he  showed  a  special  predilection 
for  mathematics.  Later  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Pavia.  lie  was  especially  noticed  by  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  on  the  latter’s  visit  to  the  University  of 
Pavia.  In  1789  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Triest, 
and  in  1S31  returned  to  his  native  city. 

Frizzi’s  works  include:  “  Dissertazione  di  Polizia 
Medica  sui  Riti  e  Cerimonie  del  Pentatcuco,”  a 
large  work  in  six  volumes  on  the  Mosaic  law :  the  first 
and  second  volumes  dealing  with  forbidden  food ; 
the  third  with  marital  laws;  the  fourth  with  laws  on 
pregnancy,  birth,  and  education  ;  the  fifth  with  dis¬ 
eases,  mourning,  and  burial;  and  the  sixth  with 
streets  and  houses  (Pavia,  1787-90) ;  “  Sulla  Lebbra 
degli  Ebrei,”  Triest,  1795;  “Difesa  contro  gli  Attac- 
clii  Fatti  alia  Nazione  Ebrea  nel  Libro  Intit.  ‘  Della 
Influenza  del  Ghetto  nello  Stato,’  ”  appearing  anony¬ 
mously  in  answer  to  an  anonymous  book  attacking 
the  Jews,  Pavia,  1784.  This  polemic  led  Frizzi  to 
further  studies  of  Jewish  life  and  law,  resulting  in 
the  following  works :  “  Dissertazione  in  cui  si  Esami- 
nano  gli  Usi  ed  Abusi  degli  Ebrei  nei  Luoghi  ed 
Effetti  Sacri, ”  Milan,  1809;  “Dissertazione  sulle 
Leggi  Mosaiche  Relative  al  Publico  Diritto,”  Venice, 
1811.  Tie  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  Talmud, 
writing  Hebrew  notes  thereto  to  show  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  information,  covering  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  correctness  of  its 
views.  This  work  appeared  under  the  title  “  Petah 
‘Enayim”  (1st  ed.,  Leghorn,  1815;  complete  in  8 
parts,  ib.  1878-1880).  Frizzi  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  important  works  on  medicine,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  music. 

Bibliography:  VessiUo  Israel  itico,  issi,  p.  40;  steinscimei- 

der,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xliv.  82. 

S.  I.  E. 

FROG  Omstf)  :  The  Hebrew  term  generally  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  plural ;  twice  only  in  the  singular  as  col¬ 
lective,  once  with  (Ex.  viii.  2)  and  once  without  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  45)  the  article.  Frogs  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  only  in  connection  with  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  vii.  27— viii.  9;  Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  cv.  30).  The 
common  frog  of  Egypt  is  the  edible  frog  {liana  es- 
culenta ),  essentially  a  water-frog.  It  abounds  in  all 
the  streams  of  that  land,  and  is  quite  common  in  Pal¬ 
estine  also.  It  is  probably  the  species  which  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  had  in  view. 
There  is  also  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  a  small 
species  of  tree-frog  ( Eyla  arborea),  only  one  and  a 
half  inches  long.  Like  the  common  frog  of  Egypt, 
it  is  edible,  and  its  color  is  green,  a  feature  common 
to  all  edible  batrachians.  As  coming  under  the 
category  of  “slierez”  (Lev.  xi.  10),  the  frog  must 
have  been  held  by  the  Hebrews  as  unclean  for  food 
(see  Animals;  Dietary  Laws).  According  to  the 
Talmud,  contact  with  frogs  does  not  defile  (Toll, 
v.  1).  On  the  singular  with  article  (“ lia-zefardea 
Ex.  viii.  2)  see  Sanh.  67b. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Fauna  ancl  Flora  of  Palestine , 

pp.  159-161,  London,  1884 ;  Lewysobn,  Zoologie  dcs  Talmuds, 

pp.  231-282,  369. 

E.  G.  h.  H.  H. 


FROHBERG,  REGINA  :  German  writer ;  born 
at  Berlin  Oct.  4,  1783;  date  of  death  not  known. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  merchant  by 
the  name  of  “  Salomo  ”  (Kayserling  gives  it  as  “  Saal- 
ing  ”).  When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  (1801)  she 
married  a  certain  Fried  lander,  but  the  marriage 
proved  unhappy,  and  she  soon  procured  a  divorce. 
She  then  became  a  Christian,  and  took  the  name 
“  Frohberg.  ”  She  lived  for  a  short  time  after  this 
in  Berlin,  and  moved  in  1813  to  Vienna,  where  she 
resided  until  her  death. 

She  has  published :  “  Louise,  oder  Kindliclier  Ge- 
liorsam  und  Liebe  im  Streit, ”  Berlin,  1808 ;  “  Sclimerz 
der  Liebe,”  Berlin,  1811,  2d  ed.  Vienna,  1815;  “Er- 
zalilungen,”  Dresden,  1811,  new"  ed.  Vienna,  1817; 
“DasOpfer,”  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  1812,  2d  ed. 
Vienna,  1815;  “Das  Gelubde,”  Vienna,  1816;  “Stolz 
und  Liebe,”  Brunn,  1820;  “Der  Liebe  Kampfe,” 
Leipsic,  1826 ;  “  Eigene  und  Fremde  Schuld,  ”  ib. 
1837;  “  Vergangenheit  und  Zukunft,”  Gera,  1840; 
“  Gedankenfruclite  auf  dem  Pfade  des  Lebens,”  Vi¬ 
enna,  1842,  2d  ed.  1845. 

Frohberg ’s  adaptation  of  French  dramas  appeared 
under  the  collective  title  of  “Theater,”  Wiesbaden, 
1817  and  1818. 

Bibliography:  Jildischer  Plutarch ,  1848:  Jtldisches  Athe- 
naum ,  1851:  Wrurzbach,  Biog.  Lex.  iv.  379-380  (giving  an 
exact  list  of  her  works  and  a  complete  bibliography ) ;  Kiirsch- 
ner,  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographies  s.v.,  Leipsic,  1878 ;  Kay¬ 
serling,  Die  Jlldischcn  Frauen  in  der  Geschichte ,  Literatur 
und  Kunst,  pp.  232-234,  Leipsic,  1879.  _  _ 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FROHMAN,  CHARLES  :  American  theatrical 
manager;  born  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  about  1858.  He 
began  bis  theatrical  career  as  advance  agent  for 
Haverley’s  Mastodon  Minstrels.  Aftenvard  he  held 
a  similar  position  with  Collender’s  Georgia  Min¬ 
strels,  with  whom  he  w’ent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Here 
disaster  overtook  them,  and  Frohman  had  to  travel 

East  as  best  lie  could.  .Arriving-  in  ISTew  York  city, 

he  obtained  the  road  rights  to  plays  produced  at 
Wallack’s  (aftenvard  the  Star)  Theater,  but  w7as  not 
particularly  successful  until  1895,  wdien  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  theatrical  trust  to  control  playhouses 
throughout  the  country.  Interested  with  him  wmre 
Nixon  and  Zimmerman,  who  owmed  two  theaters  in 
Philadelphia  and  several  in  other  towns  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio ;  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  wiio  controlled 
a  chain  of  theaters  from  Washington.  D.  C.,  to  New 
Orleans;  and  Alfred  Hayman,  a  capitalist  w-lio  con¬ 
trolled  playhouses  throughout  the  West. 

The  syndicate  began  with  thirty-seven  theaters, 
and  at  once  forced  its  weaker  rivals  to  the  wrall. 
Frohman  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  French  dramatic  output  to  such  an  extent 
that  producers  formerly  independent  w’ere  forced  to 
play  into  his  hands.  His  partners,  controlling  all 
the  first-class  houses,  refused  to  book  any  attraction 
which  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  managed  by  the 
syndicate. 

In  1898,  however,  Nat  Goodwin  revolted,  and  or¬ 
ganized  an  opposition  to  Frohman,  in  which  he  wTas 
joined  by  Francis  Wilson,  Richard  Mansfield,  James 
A.  Herne,  James  O’Neill,  and  Mrs.  Fiske.  Augus¬ 
tin  Daly  and  Joseph  Jefferson  w7ere  hearty  support¬ 
ers  of  this  movement;  and  Frohman’s  supremacy 
w7as  temporarily  endangered.  Frohman,  howrever. 
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maneuvered  until  Goodwin  seceded  from  tlie  oppo¬ 
sition.  He  was  followed  at  intervals  by  all  save 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  Daly.  The  death  of  the  latter  left 
Mrs.  Fiske  to  battle  alone  with  Frohman,  who  was 
so  absolutely  in  control  of  the  situation  that  she  was 
not  able  to  play  in  New  York  city  during  1900-01. 

Frohman  owns  or  leases  five  theaters  in  New  York 
city,  and  three  in  London. 

Bibliography:  Norman  Hapgood,  The  Stage  in  America , 
New  York,  1901. 

A.  E.  Ms. 

FROXOTANT,  DANIEL :  American  theatrical 
manager;  brother  of  Charles  Frohman;  born  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  1853.  He  went  to  New  York  city 
in  1866,  and  became  office-bo}r  of  the  “  New  York 
Tribune.”  He  worked  his  way  upward  for  five 
years,  when  he  abandoned  journalism  for  theatrical 
work.  After  considerable  experience  as  a  road-man¬ 
ager,  Frohman  became  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theater,  New  York,  then  owned  by  the 
Mallorys.  Here  he  remained  (1879-85)  until  he 
leased  the  Lyceum.  His  stock  company  at  this 
house,  headed  by  Georgia  Cayvan  and  Herbert  Kel- 
cey,  became  renowned  for  its  clever  work,  notably  in 
“  The  Wife,  ”  “  The  Charity  Ball,  ”  and  “  Squire  Kate.  ” 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustin  Daly,  Froh¬ 
man  became  manager  of  Daly’s  Theater,  He  is  also 
manager  for  several  American  and  English  stars. 
a.  E.  Ms. 

FRONTLETS.  See  Phylacteries. 

FROSOLONI,  ISAAC  HAYYIM :  Italian 
poet  of  the  eighteenth  century;  born  at  Sienna; 
died  at  Leghorn  1794.  On  the  completion  of  his 
Hebrew  and  secular  studies  at  Sienna  he  went  to 
Leghorn,  where  lie  became  a  member  of  the  yeshi- 
bah.  He  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
family  of  the  wealthy  merchant  Eliezer  Shealtiel 
Becanati,  and  continued  his  Talmudic  studies  in  the 
school  founded  by  the  latter.  His  poems  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Piperno’s  “Kol  ‘Ugab.” 

Bibliography:  Piperno,  Kol  ‘ Ugah ,  80b;  Nepi-Ghirondi,  To - 
ledot  Gedole  Yisrad ,  p.  184, 

I.  E. 

FRUG,  SEMION  GRIGORYEVICH :  Rus¬ 
sian  writer  and  poet;  born  1860  in  the  Jewish  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  of 
Bobrovy-Kut,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kherson.  In 

1880  there  appeared  in 
the  “Razsvyet  ”  his 
first  poem,  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public.  In 

1881  he  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  pub¬ 
lished  poems  in  the 
“  Yoskhod,”  “  Russki 
Y e vrei,  ”  “  Y e vreiskoe 
Oboziyenie,  ”  and  other 
periodicals.  He  used 
the  pseudonyms  “  Ben- 
Zvi,”  “Bobrovokut- 

ski,”  “S.  F.,”  “G.  S.,”  “Sluchainy  Felyetonist, ” 
“F.,”  and  very  rarely  wrote  under  his  full 

name.  His  first  volume  of  poetry,  “Stikhotvo- 


leniya,  ”  appeared  in  18S5;  the  second,  entitled 
“Dumy  i  Poesii,”  in  1887;  second  and  third  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  first  volume  in  1890  and  1897  respect¬ 
ively.  Most  of  Frug’s  critics  attribute  to  his  work 
a  high  lyric  quality.  Leon  Gordon  dedicated  to 
Frug  a  poem  in  which  he  calls  himself  a  “  dead  leaf  ” 
and  Frug  a  “living  leaf”  (“Ha-Asif,”  1884). 

In  1886  Frug’g  Yiddish  poems,  which  had  been 
published  singly  in  Spektor’s  “  Ilausf round,  ”  Rab- 
binovitch’s  “  Volks-Bibliothek,”  the  “  Volks-Blatt,  ” 
and  other  periodicals,  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  “Lieder  und  Gedanken.”  In  1898 
there  were  printed  in  St.  Petersburg  sketches  of 
people  he  had  met,  entitled  “Vstrechi  i  Vpecha- 
tleniya  ”  and  “  Eskizy  i  Skazki.  ”  Somewhat  later  his 
fable  “  Palma  ”  appeared.  In  1897  a  tliree-volume 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Hebrew  translation  by  Jacob  Kaplan,  War¬ 
saw,  1898).  In  1902  his  “  Zionidy,  ”  Zionistic  songs, 
were  printed  in  St.  Petersburg.  Frug  is  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  of  the  Russo-Jewish  poets.  He 
is  essentially  a  lyricist.  His  epic  poems  are  not 
marked  by  distinct  originality. 

Frug  lives  (1903)  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is 
associated  with  the  weekly  paper  “Budushchnost,” 
in  which  most  of  his  poems  now  appear. 

Bibliography  :  Sochincniya  Fmga ;  Skabichevski,  Istoriya 
JSovcishci  Russhoi  Liter  atury\  Sistematicheski  Ukazatel ; 
Hausfreund ,  iv.;  Skabichevski,  in  Russkiya  Vyedomosti , 
ISSo,  No.  18;  Arsenyev,  in  Vyestnik  Yevropy ,  1885,  No.  10; 
Volynski,  in  Voskhnd ,  1886,  No.  11 ;  Mordovtzev,  in  Voskhod, 
1886 ;  Burenin,  in  Novae  Vremya,  1884,  No.  3168. 

H*  E.  Lev. 

FRUHLING,  DEL.  See  Periodicals. 

FRUIT.  See  Almond;  Apple;  Botany;  Cook¬ 
ery;  Etrog;  Fig;  Food;  Grape;  Mulberry; 
Nuts;  Oil;  Olive;  Palm;  Peach;  Pear;  Pome¬ 
granate;  St. -John’s  Bread;  Sycamore-Fig. 

FRUMKIN,  ISRAEL  DOB  (BAR) :  Hebrew 
author;  bom  in  Dubrovna,  Russia,  Oct.  29,  1850. 
His  father,  Alexander  Frumkin,  when  sixty  years 
old  emigrated  to  Jerusalem  (1860).  In  1869  Frum¬ 
kin  edited  the  Hebrew  semi-montbly  newspaper 
“  Habazzelet,  ”  which  had  been  founded  in  Jerusalem 
by  his  father-in-law,  Israel  Back,  a  printer,  a  few 
years  before,  and  a  few  years  later  lie  edited  a 
J udaBO-German  weekly  called  “  Die  Rose.  ”  The  lat¬ 
ter,  owing  to  lack  of  support,  was  soon  discontinued. 
“Habazzelet”  was  changed  to  a  weekly  with  a  lit¬ 
erary  supplement;  it  is  still  being  issued.  Its  pub¬ 
lication  was  spasmodically  interrupted  through  the 
intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  zealots  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  whom  Frumkin  constantly  denounced  for 
the  lack  of  reform  in  the  “  halukkah  ”  system.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  man¬ 
agement. 

In  1883,  for  reflecting  upon  Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
the  American  minister  to  Turkey,  in  an  editorial  in 
“ Habazzelet ”  (xiii.  No.  6),  headed  “An  American 
and  yet  a  Despot,”  “Habazzelet”  was  suspended, 
and  Frumkin  was  imprisoned  for  forty -five  days,  by 
order  from  Constantinople  directed  to  the  pasha  of 
J erusalem.  The  incident  which  caused  the  editorial 
was  the  dismissal  of  Joseph  Kriger,  the  Jewish  sec¬ 
retary  and  interpreter  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  request  of  Wallace,  who  complained  that  Kriger 
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liad  failed  to  receive  liim  with  the  honor  due  to 
his  rank,  and  who  refused  to  accept  any  apology  for 
the  alleged  shortcoming.  Frumkin  claimed  that  the 
proceeding  was  instigated  by  the  missionaries,  whom 
Wallace  strongly  supported.  After  his  release 
Frumkin  organized  the  society  ‘Ezrat  Niddahim  in 
honor  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  and 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Frumkin  is  the  author  of  several  books,  mostly 
translations  of  no  special  value.  His  grandfather 
was  Aaron  ha-Levi  ben  Moses  op  Staroselye. 
His  brother  Michael  Levi,  who  assumed  the  name 
Rodkinson,  has  published  translations  of  portions 
of  the  Talmud  in  New  York.  His  son  Abraham 
Frumkin  is  a  contributor  to  the  daily  “  Yiddische 
Welt,”  of  New  York. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Sef er  Zikkaron,  pp.  175-180,  Warsaw, 


FUBINI,  SIMONE:  Italian  physiologist ;  born 
May  26, 1841,  in  Casale  Monferrato,  Piedmont;  died 
Sept.  6,  1898,  at  Turin.  After  finishing  his  course 
at  the  college  he  entered  the  University  of  Turin  as 
student  of  medicine,  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1862, 
and  going  in  the  same  year  to  Paris  to  take  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  where  he  became  assistant  to  Hif- 
felsheim  in  his  electrotherapeutic  clinic.  Returning 
to  Turin,  he  assisted  Moleschott  in  the  physiological 
department  of  the  university.  In  1881  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Palermo,  and  in  1888  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  pharmacology  at  Pisa,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Fubiniwas  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of 
Italy.  After  the  death  of  Moleschott  in  1893  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  “  Untersuch ungen  zur  Naturlehre 
des  Menschen  und  der  Tliiere,”  and  in  1897  of  the 
“Trattato  di  Farmacoterapia.  ”  He  was  a  diligent 
contributor  to  Moleschott’s  above-mentioned  “Un- 
tersucliungen  ”  and  other  medical  journals.  Among 
his  many  essays  and  works  may  be  mentioned: 
(with  Moleschott)  “Sulla  Condrina,”  in  “Giornale 
della  R.  Accademia  di  Medicina  di  Torino,”  1872,  ii. 
274  et  seq. ;  “Sulla  Presenzadi  Sostanza  Condrogena 
nella  Cornea  di  Yarie  Specie  di  Animali,”  Turin, 
1874;  “Influenza  degli  Ocelli  Sopra  Alcuni  Feno- 
meni  della  Vita,”  ib.  1875;  (with  Mosso)  “Gemelli 
Xifoide  Juncti,”  in  “  Giornale  della  R.  Accademia  di 
Medicina  di  Torino,”  Turin,  iii.  1878,  xxiii.  13;  “Peso 
del  Sistema  Nervoso  Centrale  Paragonato  al  Peso 
del  Corpo  dell’  Animale,”  ib.  1879;  “Influenza  di 
Alcuni  Alcaloidi  dell*  Oppio  sul  Chimismo  della 
Rcspirazione,”  ib.  1880;  “Uno  Sguardo  Alle  Prin¬ 
cipal!  Questioni  di  Metalloterapia,  ”  ib.  1881 ;  “Ueber 
die  Inhalationen  von  Defibrinirtem  Blute,”  in  “Cen- 
tralblatt  fur  die  Medizinischen  Wissenschaften,” 
1885;  “Sur  la  Fonction  des  Corpuscules  de  Vater- 
Pacini  du  Chat,”  in  “  Archives Italiens  de  Biologie,” 
1888,  ix.  44;  (witliP.  Pierini)  “  Absorption  Cutanee,” 
xix.  357,  ib.  1893;  “Influenza  dell’  Eccitameuto 
Elettrico  sul  Trofismo  Nervoso,”  1894;  (with  P. 
Pierini)  “ Della  Cataforesi  Elettrica,”  in  “Archives 
d’Electricite  Medicale,”  1897. 

Bibliography:  Pagel,  Bi og.  Lex.  s.v.;  V.  Aduceo,  Simone 

Fubini ,  Pisa,  1899 ;  Vessillo  Isi'aelitico,  1898,  p.  398. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 


FUCHS,  XSIDOR:  Austrian  journalist;  born 
in  Leipnik,  near  Biala,  Galicia,  Sept.  25,  1849.  He 
has  been  active  most  of  his  life  in  journalism  as  a 
feuilletonist  and  dramatic  editor,  beginning  on  “  Die 
Bombe  ”  (in  which  his  translations  from  the  Italian 
were  especially  noticed),  and  joining  in  turn  the 
staffs  of  “Das  Illustrirte  Wiener  Extrablatt”  (dur¬ 
ing  his  engagement  on  which  he  was  also  coeditor 
of  “Der  Junge  Kikeriki”),  “DieVorstadt  Zeitung,” 
and  “  Das  Wiener  Tagblatt.  ”  For  some  time  he  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  “  Montags  Revue.  ”  He 
has  published  for  the  stage  (with  Bauer  and  Zell): 

“  Die  Wienerstadt  in  Wort  und  Bild  ” ;  “  Der  Bleiche 
Zauberer”  (music  by  Ziehrer);  “Auf  der  Zweiten 
Galerie  des  Furst-Theaters ” ;  “Die  Kopirschule” 
(2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1890);  “Lieder  und  Romanzen  ” 
(Vienna  and  Leipsic,  from  Mascagni);  and  many 
humorous  and  sarcastic  topical  verses. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  Geistige  Wien ,  i.  139-140. 

s.  N.  D. 

FUEL  :  Mineral  coal  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who  used  instead  wood,  manure,  and  grass 
for  fuel.  Wood  was  never  abundant  in  Palestine, 
though  there  was  not  such  a  dearth  in  ancient  times 
as  exists  at  the  present  day.  Various  tree- like  kinds 
of  shrubs  were  also  much  used  for  fuel ;  for  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  as  to-day,  the  trees  (holm-oak,  oak, 
larch;  comp.  Isa.  xliv.  14)  were  not  allowed  to  attain 
to  full  growth,  but  wrere  cut  down  when  quite 
young,  the  foliage  being  given  to  the  goats,  and 
the  wood  being  cut  into  sticks  or  made  into  char¬ 
coal.  In  Ps.  cxx.  4  are  mentioned  coals  of  “  rotem,” 
a  desert  plant,  probably  the  broom;  tlieyr  give  great 
heat,  and  are  still  much  in  demand  (comp.  Robin¬ 
son,  “Researches,”  i.  226,  iii.  683).  This  shrubbery  . 
(“horesh”),  which  grew  especially  in  waste  places, 
as  well  as  the  low  growth  of  the  forests,  was  gener¬ 
ally  on  unclaimed  land,  every  one  being  free  to  take 
what  he  needed.  Notwithstanding  the  compara¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  wood,  therefore,  fuel,  like  water, 
could  generally  be  obtained  free  (comp,  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  Lam,  v.  4  that  the  foreign  masters  de¬ 
manded  payment  for  wood  and  water).  The  poor 
could  easily  procure  their  modest  supply  of  fuel ; 
the  widow  of  Zarepliatli  gathered  her  few  sticks  out¬ 
side  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (I  Kings  xvii.  11).  This 
daily  gathering  of  fuel  was  evidently  a  general  cus¬ 
tom;  it  was  forbidden  by  law  on  the  Sabbath  (Num. 
xv.  32  et  seq. ;  see  Fire). 

Charcoal  was  always  much  in  demand  for  baking, 
for  cooking,  for  heating  houses  b}r  means  of  bra¬ 
ziers,  and  for  artisans’  fires  (see  Coal). 

As  undergrowth  or  other  fuel  was  not  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  in  some  localities,  and  charcoal  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  fuel,  especially  if  brought  from  a  distance, 
substitutes  were  employed,  as  smaller  plants, grasses, 
and  weeds  growing  in  the  fields,  and  the  brown  dry 
grass  of  the  desert,  which  wither  quickly,  produ¬ 
cing  a  hot  if  not  a  lasting  fire;  and  these  were 
evidently  frequently  used  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  30). 
Another  substitute— used  even  to-day— was  dung, 
especially  that  of  the  camel,  which,  when  dried, 
burns  like  charcoal.  Cow-dung,  which  quickly 
dries  and  is  odorless,  is  still  carefully  gathered  from 
the  village  streets.  At  the  present  day  the  fresh 
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dung  is  generally  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
(“tibn”)  raked  up  from  the  thrashing-floor,  formed 
into  flat  cakes,  and  dried.  One  can  often  see  such 
cakes  on  the  walls  of  houses.  Passages  such  as 
Ezek.  iv.  12  et  seq.  and  Matt.  iii.  12  indicate  that  the 
Hebrews  also  used  this  kind  of  fuel. 
e.  cs.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FUENN,  BENJAMIN:  Russian  physician; 
son  of  Samuel  Fuenn;  born  at  Wilna  in  1848;  died 
there  Aug.  12,  1901.  Educated  at  the  rabbinical 
seminary  of  his  native  city,  Fuenn  taught  for  two 
years,  and  then  studied  medicine,  being  graduated 
as  M.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  He 
settled  at  Wilna,  and  devoted  his  professional  skill 
to  the  healing  of  the  poor. 

Fuenn  was  very  active  in  interesting  the  Jews  in 
agriculture,  and  for  three  years  was  a  trustee  of  a 
society  for  the  assistance  of  the  Jewish  colonists  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  In  1898  he  was  one  of  the 
three  elders  elected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Wilna.  He  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  institutions  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine. 

Among  Fuenn’s  numerous  papers  in  scientific 
journals  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  on  the  Jewish 
laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  animals  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  medical  standpoint,  contributed  to 
the  periodical  “Keneset  Yisrael”  (i.  910  et  seq.). 

Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif ,  1900-01,  p.  387. 

H.  B.  I.  Bit. 

FUENN,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH :  Russian  schol¬ 
ar;  born  at  Wilna  Sept.,  1819;  died  there  Jan.  11, 
1891.  He  received  the  usual  Talmudic  education, 
and  also  acquired  an 
extensive  general 
knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  sciences.  Iu  1848 
the  government  ap¬ 
pointed  him  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
history  in  the  newly 
founded  rabbinical 
school  of  Wilna. 
Fuenn  filled  this  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion  till  1856,  when  he 
resigned.  The  govern¬ 
ment  then  appointed 
him  superintendent  of 
the  Jewish  public 
schools  in  the  district  of 
Wilna,  in  which  he  introduced  instruction  in  the  sec¬ 
ular  sciences  and  modern  languages.  Fuenn  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city  and 
in  its  charitable  institutions,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  alderman.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
the  government  awarded  him  two  medals. 

Fuenn  was  a  prolific  writer,  devoting  his  activity 
mainly  to  the  fields  of  history  and  literature.  He 
published  the  following  works:  “ Imre  Shefer,”  two 
lectures  (one  delivered  by  the  author;  the  other 
translated  from  the  German),  Wilna,  1841 ;  (with  L. 
Hurwitz)  “Pirhe  Zafon,”  a  review  of  history,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  exegesis,  2  vols.,  ib.  1841-44;  “Slienot 


Dor  we-Dor,”  a  chronology  of  Biblical  history,  Kb- 
nigsberg,  1847;  “Nidlie  Yisrael,”  a  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Jewish  literature  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  to  1170,  Wilna,  1850;  “Kiryali  Ne’ema- 
nah,  ”  a  history  of  the  Jews  of  Wilna,  ib.  1860 ;  “  Dibre 
lia-Yamim  li-Bene  Yisrael,”  a  history  of  the  Jews  and 
their  literature,  in  two  volumes  (the 
His  first  dealing  with  the  period  extending 
Works,  from  the  banishment  of  Jehoiachin 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
the  second  from  Alexander’s  death  to  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  Simon  Maccabeus  as  high  priest  and 
prince),  ib.  1871-77 ;  “  Sofre  Yisrael,”  selected  letters 
of  Hebrew  stylists  from  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut  (915- 
970)  to  modern  times,  ib.  1871;  “Bustanai,”  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  time  of  the  Geonim,  translated  from  the 
German,  ib.  IS 72;  “Ma’amar  ‘al  ha-Hasligahah, ”  a 
Hebrew  translation  of  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  “Die 
Sadie  Gottcs, ”  ib.  1872;  “Ha-Hilluf,”  a  Hebrew 
adaptation  of  Lehmann’s  “Graf  und  Jude,”  ib. 
1873;  “Hukke  ‘Abodatha-Zaba,”  Russian  laws  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  conscription,  ib.  1874 ;  “  Ya'akob  Tirado,  ” 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  German  novel  by  Pliilipp- 
son,ib.  1874;  “Ha-Tefillin,”  a  Hungarian  village  tale 
translated  from  the  German  into  Hebrew,  ib.  1874; 
“Le-Toledot  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon,”  materials  for  the 
biography  of  Saadia,  published  in  “Ha-Karmel” 
(vol.  ii.,  1871);  “Hakme  Yisrael  bi-Krim  we-Gedole 
Yisrael  be-Turkiya,”  biographies  of  Jewish  scholars 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  Turkey  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  published  in  “  Ha-Karmel  ” 
(1861) ;  “  Safali  le-Ne’emanim,  ”  an  essay  on  the  value 
and  significance  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  development  of  culture  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews,  Wilna,  1881;  “Ha-Yerushshali,”  Hebrew 
adaptation  of  Honigmann’s  “Die  Erbschaft,”  ib. 
1884;  “Ha-Ozar,”  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  dictionary 
giving  Russian  and  German  equivalents  for  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  Mishnali,  and  Midrasliim,  vol.  i. 
(from  ft  to  f),  Warsaw,  18S4;  “Keneset  Yisrael,” 
biographical  lexicon  of  Jewish  scholars  and  other 
prominent  men  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  vol. 
i.  (from  N  to  *>),  ib.  1886-90. 

For  twenty-one  years  (1860-81)  Fuenn  directed  the 
paper  “Ha-Karmel”  (at  first  a  weekly,  but  since 
1871  a  monthty),  devoted  to  Hebrew  literature  and 
Jewish  life,  with  supplements  in  Russian  and  Ger¬ 
man.  The  paper  contained  many  scientific  articles 
by  the  leading  Jewish  scholars  of  Europe,  besides 
numerous  contributions  from  Fuenn’s  own  pen. 

Bibliography:  Ha-Yom,  1887,  No. 214;  Ha-Asif ,  1893, p.  141 ; 
Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Die  JUdische  Litcratur ,  iii.  753,  853, 
855,  877,  878,  89S;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  101. 
h.  b.  I.  Bn. 

FUGITIVE.  See  Asylum;  Outlaw;  Slaves 
and  Slaveby. 

FULD,  AARON  B.  MOSES:  German  Tal¬ 
mudist  ;  born  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  Dec.  2, 1790 ; 
died  there  Dec.  2, 1847.  Being  both  a  man  of  means 
and  very  retiring,  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  of 
rabbi,  and  referred  to  the  local  rabbi  any  halakic 
questions  submitted  to  him.  He  took,  however,  a 
very  active  part  in  the  religious  movements  of  his 
time.  All  that  appeared  in  German  in  behalf  of 
Orthodoxy  under  the  name  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Trier 
was  written  by  Fuld,  the  former,  owing  to  his  great 
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age  and  want  of  secular  education,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Deform  movement.  Fuld  was  no 
doubt  the  proposer  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  let¬ 
ter  of  thanks  to  Zacliarias  Fraukel  for  leaving  the 
rabbinical  convention  of  Frankfort  with  a  protest. 
As  a  result,  when  Fraukel  planned  a  convention  of 
conservative  rabbis  at  Dresden,  he  asked  for  Fold’s 
participation.  In  spite  of  the  many  points  which 
Fraukel  had  in  common  with  the  old  Orthodoxy  of 
Germany,  it  did  not  escape  Fuld  that  he  had  as 
many  differences ;  therefore,  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  school,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Never¬ 
theless,  Fuld  understood  his  time,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  highly  interesting  letter  to  Akiba  Eger  in 
regard  to  the  compulsory  education  of  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  (“Bet  Aharon,”  pp.  v.-vi.).  In  this  letter  lie 
proposed  that  Eger  should  prepare  for  the  Jewish 
schools  a  curriculum  which  would  include  both  He¬ 
brew  and  secular  subjects. 

Fuld  was  a  thorough  Talmudist,  not  wanting  in 
the  gift  of  criticism ;  he  was  a  sincere  adherent  of  con¬ 
servative  Judaism,  but  free  from  fanaticism.  He  also 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  historical  and  linguistic 
questions.  The  municipal  library  of  Frankfort  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  his  manuscripts.  He  wrote  notes  on 
Azulai’s  “Shem  lia-Gedolim,”  Frankfort,  1844-47, 
and  published  “Bet  Aharon,”  ib.  1820,  containing 
annotations  to  the  Talmud,  the  ‘Aruk,  and  Elijah 
Le vita’s  “Tishbi”  and  “Meturgeman.” 

Bibliography  :  M.  Horwitz,  Toledot  Aharon .  The  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Fulcl’s  Bet  Aharon  contains  biographical  data. 

s.  s.  L.  G. 

FULD,  LUDWIG:  German  lawyer  and  juridical 
author;  bom  at  Mayence  Dec.  28,  1859.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Berlin, 
and  Giessen  (LL.D.,  1881).  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1884,  and  engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Mayence  in  the  same  year. 

Of  his  numerous  juridical  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  “Einfluss  der  Lebensmittelpreise  auf  die 
Bewegung  der  Strafbaren  Handlungen,”  1881; 
“Entwieklimg  der  Moralstatistik,"  1884;  “Das  Jii- 
dische  Verbreehertum,”  18S5;  “Die  Sozial-Reform 
im  Deutschen  Reich,”  1887;  “Die  Aufhebung  des 
Socialistengesetzes, ”  1889;  “Die  Regelung  des  Mili- 
tilrisclien  Strafverfahrens,”  1892;  “Das  Recht  der 
Handlungsgeliilfen,”  1897;  “  Das  Miethreeht,  ”  1898 ; 
“Pachtvertrag,”  1900. 

s.  F.  T.  IL 

FULDA:  District  town,  on  the  right  shore  of 
the  River  Fulda  in  the  Prussian  province  Hessen- 
Cassel.  The  Jews  settled  at  Fulda  at  an  early 
period;  a  community  existed  there  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  district  is  chiefly  known  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  series  of  massacres  which  it  under¬ 
went  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  first  took  place  on  Dec.  28,  123S,  when  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  assembled  at  that  time  in  Fulda,  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  attacked  the  Jews  and 
killed  34  men,  women,  and  children.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  massacre  was  a  blood  accusation ; 
five  boys  of  a  miller  having  been  killed  on  Christ¬ 
mas -Day,  the  Jews  were  charged  with  the  crime. 
Had  not  some  broad-minded  citizens  and  the  magis¬ 


trate  of  the  town  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
not  one  Jew  would  have  remained  in  Fulda. 
The  Jews  complained  of  the  massacre  to  Emperor 
Frederick  IV.,  and  the  latter,  compelled  to  defend 
the  Jews  who  were  considered  his  “Kammer- 
kneclite,”  held  Abbot  Conrad  de  Mulcoz  responsible 
for  it.  But  the  abbot,  wishing  to  exculpate  the 
murderers,  sent  the  bodies  of  the  miller’s  boys  to 
Hagenau  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  culpability  of  the  Jews  of  Fulda. 
Among  the  martyrs  there  were  several  promi¬ 
nent  men,  some  being  refugees  from  France.  The 
names  of  the  victims  are  given  by  Isaac  b. 
Nathan  in  his  selihah  beginning  “Attah  behar- 
tanu,”  and  by  Pesah  lia-Kohen  in  the  first  of  the 
three  selihot  which  he  composed  in  commemoration 
of  liis  friends  and  relatives.  In  1309,  the  plague 
having  ravaged  Fulda,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
impelled  by  fanaticism,  ascribed  its  origin  to  the 
Jews  and  killed  600  of  them  (Trithemius,  “  Chroni- 
con  Ilirsaugensis,”  fol.  566).  A  third  massacre  oc¬ 
curred  in  1349,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death.  Cnee 
again,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  flourished  in  Fulda.  In  1671  the  Jpws  were 
expelled  from  the  district,  but  they  were  readmitted 
soon  afterward.  Fulda  was  the  home  of  several  Tal¬ 
mudists,  Mei'r  b.  Baruch  ha-Levi,  who  introduced 
rabbinical  ordination  into  Germany  (1379),  being  a 
native  of  the  district.  Among  its  rabbis  were :  Mei'r 
Scliiff,  a  Talmudic  commentator  (1622-41) ;  Jacob  b. 
Mordecai  Fulda,  one  of  the  exiles  of  1671 ;  Elijah  b. 
Judah  Lob  Fuld,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah  (close  of  the  seventeenth  century),  and 
Elijah  Loans.  Since  1878  Michael  Cohn  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  office. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  in  Fulda  in  1890  wras  525 
in  a  total  population  of  13, 125 ;  in  1903,  650.  A  Jew¬ 
ish  school  was  established  in  1900. 


Bibliography  :  Schudt,  Jildische  MerckwurdigkeitenA.  390; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  vii.90  et  seq.,  399  et  seq.;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p. 
29;  M.  Stern,  in  Zeitschriftflir  die  Geschichte  der  Judcn  in 
Deutschland,  ii.  194  etseq.;  Kohut,  Geschichte  der  De  utschen 
judcn ,  p.  533;  B.  Heidingsfelder,  Lexicon  Silmmtl idler 
JMiseher  Gemeinden  in  Deutschland ,  p.  49. 

d  M.  Sel. 


FULDA,  LUDWIG:  German  author;  born  at 
Frank fort-on-tlie-Main  July  15,  1862.  He  studied 
German  philology  and 
philosophy  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin, 

Leipsic,  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  (Pli.D.  18S3). 

After  a  short  stay  in 
Frankfort,  he  went  in 
1884  to  Munich,  where 
he  became  acquainted 
with  Paul  I-Ieyse,  who 
exercised  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  wri¬ 
tings.  Since  1888 
Fulda  has  lived  in 
Berlin. 

Among  Fulda’s 
writings  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  “Christian 
Weise,”  1883  (doctoral  thesis);  “Satnra: 
und  Schwanke,”  1884;  “Neue  Jugend/ 
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“  Lebensfragmente, ”  1892,  2d  ed.  1896;  “Lastige 
Sciionlieit,”  1897;  “Neue  Gedichte,”  1900;  the  com¬ 
edies;  “Die  Aufrichtigen,”  1883;  “Das  Reclit  der 
Frau,”  1884;  “Unter  Yier  Augen,”  1886;  “Fruh- 
ling  im  Winter,”  1887;  “Die  Wilde  Jagd,”  1888; 
“ Wunderkind,”  1892;  “Die  Kameraden,”  1892  (2d 
ed.);  “Robinson’s  Eiland,”  1895 (2d  ed.);  “Jugend- 
freunde,”  1897  (2ded.);  “.Ein  Ehrenhandel,  ”  1898; 
“Die  Zwillingssch wester,”  1901;  the  social  dramas: 
“Das  Verlorcne  Paradies,”  1890,  2d  ed.  1S98;  “Die 
Sklavin,”  1892,  2d  ed.  1893;  “DieZeche,”  1898;  the 
traged}’,  “Herostrat,”  1898,4th  ed.  1899;  and  the 
dramatic  fables :  “  Der  Talisman  ”  (which  has  gained 
well-deserved  fame),  1893,  16th  ed.  1900;  “DerSohn 
des  Kalifen,”  3d  ed.  1896;  and  “Scklaraffenland,” 
3d  ed.  1S99. 

Fulda’s  translations  are  well  known;  they  include 
Moliere’s  “  Meisterwerke, ”  1892;  Beaumarchais’s 
“Figaro,”  1894;  Cavallotti’s  “Das  Holie  Lied,”  1895; 
and  Rostand’s  “Cyrano  von  Bergerac,”  1898,  12th 
ed.  1900. 

Bibliography  :  Meyers Konversa t ions-L cxiko n ,  s.v. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

FULL  ANA,  NICOLAS  DE  OLIVER  Y: 

Chartographer;  bom  on  the  island  of  Majorca;  lived 
there  as  “  Capitan  ”  or  “  Cavallero  Mallorquin  ”  as 
late  as  1650.  On  Oct.  1  of  that  year  he  wrote  a 
Latin  epigram  of  eight  lines  to  Vicente  Mut’s  “  His- 
toria  del  Reyno  de  Mallorca.”  Fullana  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  entered  the  Dutch  army  as  colo¬ 
nel,  subsequently  fighting  against  France.  At  Am¬ 
sterdam  he  openly  espoused  Judaism,  taking  the 
name  of  “Daniel  Judah.”  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Johanna,  he  married  Isabella  Correa.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  “  litteris 
et  astrologia  eruditus,”  Fullana  was  cosmograplier 
to  His  Catholic  Majesty  in  1680  and  had  written  ex¬ 
cellent  cosmographical  works.  He  edited  Blaew’s 
“Atlas  del  Mundo,”  to  which  he  also  contributed. 
Fullana  eulogized  the  “Coro  de  las  Musas”  of  his 
friend  D.  L.  de  Barrios  in  a  poem,  and  a  drama  of 
Joseph  Penso  in  a  Portuguese  and  Latin  poem. 

Bibliography  :  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  Stephanas  de  Urbihus , 
p.  216,  No.  76 ;  D.  L.  de  Barrios,  Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  224 ; 
idem,  Sol  de  la  Vida.  p.  94;  idem,  Relation  de  los  Poetas 
Espailoles,  p.  58;  Koenen,  Geschiedenis  der  Jodcn  in  Neder¬ 
land,  p.  450;  Kayserling,  Sephardim ,  p.  245;  idem,  Bihl. 
Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  79. 

g.  M.  K. 

FULLER :  A  cloth-finisher  or  -cleaner.  The 
Hebrew  term  is  03310  (Mai.  iii.  2)  or  033  (II  Kings 
xviii.  17;  Isa,  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  3),  denoting  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  either  of  two  occupations :  (1)  the  cleaning 
of  soiled  garments  or  cloth,  and  (2)  the  finishing  of 
newl}r  woven  cloth. 

1.  The  cleansing  of  cloth  or  garments  may  have 
developed  into  a  distinct  trade  at  an  early  time,  as 
the  operation  involved  too  much  work  and  con¬ 
sumed  too  much  time  (for  colored  materials  one  day; 
for  white  garments  three  days)  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  soiled  garments  were  soaked  in  water  to  which 
various  soap.v,  corrosive  substances  (such  as  alkaline 
salts)  were  added.  Then  they  were  stamped  with 
the  feet  or  beaten  with  wooden  billets.  This  work 
is  referred  to  in  Mai.  iii.  2  and  Mark  ix.  3,  where 
the  term  might  be  rendered  “washer.” 


2.  In  order  to  remove  the  fatt}r  particles  adhering 
to  newly  woven  cloth,  and  especially  the  matted  wool 
entangled  therein,  and  to  give  the  fabric  firmness  and 
proper  texture,  it  was  steeped  in  hot  water  and  then 
stamped  and  worked  over  with  the  fulling-billet. 
The  cloth  had  to  be  scraped  repeatedly  during  the 
process,  and  the  wool  evenly  trimmed  off. 

Fuller’s  Field;  On  account  of  the  offensive 
smells  attending  the  business,  the  fullers’  shops 
were  located  outside  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  ponds  or  springs,  where  the  water-supply  was 
abundant,  the  cisterns  within  the  city  being  reserved 
for  domestic  use.  The  “  fuller’s  field  ”  of  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2=11  Kings  xviii.  17:  ,TT£> 
D313)  is  described  as  near  the  “upper  pool.”  The 
site  is  a  moot  point.  In  any  case  it  was,  like  the 
pool  itself,  near  the  wall  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  comp,  ib, 
v.  11).  Here  Sennacherib’s  ambassadors  stopped 
on  their  way  from  Lachisli  (ib.).  Hence  a  spot 
west  of  the  city,  in  the  Birkat  Mamilla,  correspond¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  Josephus’  “snake  pool,”  has  been 
assumed  for  the  location  of  the  pool  and  the  field. 
But  this  is  too  far  from  the  wall.  Stade  (“Ge- 
schichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,”  i.  592)  places  the  pool 
I  to  the  southeast  of  the  city ;  but  this  conflicts  with 
I  Isa.  vii.  3,  which  points  to  a  site  to  the  north  or 
northwest  of  Jerusalem.  J osephus  (“  B.  J.  ”  v.  4,  §  2) 
mentions  a  “  fuller’s  monument  ”  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  third  wall.  Compare  Jerusalem, 
e.  g.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FULLHORN,  DAS.  See  Periodicals. 

FULVIA ;  A  Roman  lady  of  high  station,  con¬ 
verted  to  Judaism  through  the  teachings  of  a  Jew 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Rome  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment.  This  impostor,  together  with  three  others, 
persuaded  her  to  contribute  purple  and  gold  for  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  contributions  they  kept 
for  themselves.  The  discovery  of  this  fraud  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius  through  his  friend  Saturninus, 
Fulvia’s  husband,  caused  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome  (19  c.e.  ;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xviii. 
3,  §  5;  comp.  Philo,  “In  Flaccum,”  §  1;  idem,  “Le- 
gatio  ad  Caium,”  §  24;  Tacitus,  “Annales,”  ii.  85; 
Suetonius,  “Tiberius,”  §  36). 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  4th  ed.,  iii.  267;  Vogelstein  and 
Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom ,  i.  14, 73 ;  Prosopographia 
Imperii  Romani ,  ii.  98. 

G.  S.  Kit. 

FUNDAM,  ISAAC ;  Spanish  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  lived  in  Amsterdam  about  1723.  He  wrote 
“Varios  y  Honestos  Entretenimientos  en  Varios 
Entremeses,  y  Pasos  Apasibles,  que  di  a  Luz  D. 
Alonso  de  Castillo,  Solozarno  en  Mexico”  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1723),  and  “Tratados  desde  el  Principio 
del  Mundo  kasta  Moseli  el  Profeta,”  which  is  still 
extant  in  manuscript.  He  was  joint  editor  with 
Aaron  Hezekiali  Querido  of  “Orden  de  los  Mar 
kamadot,  ”  ib.  1723.  In  1724  he  published  at  Amster¬ 
dam  a  catalogue  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books 
and  manuscripts. 

Bibliography  :  Kayserling,  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  47,  62. 
g.  M.  K. 

FUNDAO :  Chief  town  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  province  of  Beira,  Portugal.  Of  the 
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27,000  inhabitants  of  the  entire  “  conselho  ”  more  than 
one-third  are  of  Jewish  origin.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Inquisition  decimated  this  population, 
the  first  victim  being  Gracia  Henriques,  wife  of 
Manuel  de  Almeida,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
at  Lisbon  April  1,  1582.  Many  Maranos  emigrated 
from  Fundao  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  of  wdiom,  among  them  Antonio 
Fernandez  Carvajal,  were  in  London  about  1656. 

Judaism  has  not  entirely  disappeared  from 
Fundao,  the  fast  of  Yom  Kippur  being  even  now 
observed  by  some  families  officially  classed  as 
Catholics. 

Bibliography  :  A?'chivo  Torre  do  Tombo  a  Lisbon ,  MS.  732, 
fol.  79:  Auto  da  Fe  de  Lisboa ,  1582;  Conselho  Geral  Santo 
Officio,  MaQO  7,  Nos.  2583-2587,  2590,  2591,  2593,  2594,  2610, 
2612,  2614,  2626;  Lucien  Wolf,  Crypto  Jews ,  p.  9  and  passim. 
G.  C.  BE  B. 

FUNERAL  ORATION  (IDDH) :  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  grief  over  the  dead  body  of  a  relative  or  friend 
in  words  of  lamentation  or  of  praise  is  of  very  early 
origin  among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  1.  10,  11).  In 
the  Bible  specimens  are  found  of  such  lamentations, 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  dirges  delivered 
by  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  17-27) 
and  over  Abner  (ib.  ii.  88-34).  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  an  important  personage,  it  seems  that  there 
were  special  refrains  which  signified  the  station  of 
the  dead,  e.g. ;  “  Wo  my  brother !  ”  (I  Kings  xiii.  20) ; 
“  Wo  the  master!  ”  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5) ;  “  Wo  the  master 
and  wo  his  glory !  ”  (Jer.  xxii.  18).  See  Funeral 
Rites  and  Kinot. 

The  funeral  oration  proper,  however,  was  not 
known  until  a  later  period.  In  Talmudic  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  well-established  custom,  and 
the  Rabbis  laid  special  stress  upon  its  delivery,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  death  of  a  scholar  (Sliab.  105b).  The 
oration  was  considered  to  be  an  honor  to  the  dead 
rather  than  a  consolation  for  the  living,  and  therefore 
the  heirs  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expense  of  its 
delivery.  If  the  deceased  signified  in  his  will  that 
he  wished  no  funeral  oration,  his  request  must  be 
heeded  (Sanh.  46b;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreh  De‘ah, 
344,  9,  10;  comp.  Pithe  Tesliubah  ad  loc.).  The 
sages  believed  that  before  the  grave  was  closed  the 
deceased  had  a  knowledge  of  the  words  spoken  in 
his  honor  (Sliab.  152b,  153a;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  iii.  1; 
comp.  Ber.  19a).  It  was  considered  a  commendable 
act  for  the  preacher  to  raise  his  voice  while  deliver¬ 
ing  the  oration  so  as  to  arouse  the  listeners  to  wreep- 
ing  (Ber.  6b;  Ket.  72a;  comp.  Yer.  Ber.  iii.  1). 
Ze'era  fainted  while  delivering  a  funeral  oration  (see 
“Mar’eli  ha-Panim  ”  ad  loc.). 

A  number  of  specimens  of  funeral  orations  are 
found  scattered  throughout  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrasliim,  most  of  which  are  based  on  Scriptural 
texts  and  embellished  with  parables  and  similes.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  some  of  these  fragments  are 
couched  in  pure  Hebrew',  quite  distinct  from  the 
general  phraseology  of  the  Talmud 
Examples.  (M.  K.  25b;  Meg.  6a;  Ket.  104a).  In 
Palestine  it  was  customary  to  begin 
the  oration  with  the  following  wTords,  “Weep  with 
him,  ye  viio  are  of  distressed  heart  ”  (M.  K.  8a). 
Some  beautiful  funeral  orations  are  presented  in 
Sem.  viii. :  Yer.  Ber.  ii.  8;  Meg.  2Sa;  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  3; 
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Gen.  R.  xci.  11;  Lev.  R.  xxx.  1;  Tosef.,  Sotah,  xiii. 
5,  6 ;  et  al. 

Along  with  the  funeral  oration  delivered  over  the 
body  of  the  deceased  at  a  funeral,  there  developed, 
in  later  times,  the  custom  of  reciting  an  oration 
in  the  synagogue  for  some  honored  person,  even 
though  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the  day 
of  his  death.  In  such  a  case  the  life  of  the  deceased 
was  taken  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  instruction  of 
the  congregation.  When  a  great  and  important  per¬ 
sonage  died  the  Jewish  communities  of  distant  lands 
wTere  frequently  aroused,  through  the  eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  by  the  rabbis,  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  loss  the  race  had  sustained.  Very  often 
on  such  an  occasion  the  congregation  showed  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  general  mourning  by  sitting  down 
upon  the  ground  for  a  few  moments.  In  almost 
every  collection  of  sermons  there  may  be  found 
some  such  addresses.  Adolph  Jellinek  prepared  a 
bibliography  of  Hebrew  funeral  orations  delivered 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  vdiicli  w7as  published 
in  the  Hebrew  section  of  the  “Zunz  Jubelschrift,” 
Berlin,  1884. 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Leichenrede ;  Perles, 

Die  Leichenfeierlicftkeiten  im  Nachbiblischen  Juden- 

tlmme ,  Breslau,  1861 ;  "iTy'SN  s.v.  “'ben,  presburg, 

1864;  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkunde  im  Alten 

Israel ,  Leipsic,  1898. 

e.  c.  J.  H.  G. 

FUNERAL  RITES  ;  Ceremonies  attending  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  After  the  body  had  been  cleansed 
(“  tohorah”)  and  placed  on  the  bier  (see  Burial), 
the  funeral  procession  began,  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  trumpets  (Ket.  17a;  M.  K.  27b),  and  of 
dirges  and  lamentations  chanted  by  w ailing  ‘women 
(Jer.  xx.  16;  comp.  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  Wherever 
this  custom  prevailed  it  w7as  the  duty  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  to  provide  the  professional  mourners  (Mai- 
monides,  “Yad,”  Ebel,  xii.  1).  A  husband  w*as 
obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  his 
wife  in  accordance  with  his  position,  and  even  the 
poorest  had  to  provide  twm  flute-players  (“  halilin  ”) 
and  one  professional  mourner  (“  mekonenet  ”) ;  if  he 
refused  to  do  so,  the  wife’s  relatives  or  friends  could 
supply  them  themselves,  and  then  collect  the  cost 
from  the  husband  through  the  court  (Ket.  46b, 
48a;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Eben  ha-‘Ezer,  89,  1,  2;  Yoreh 
De‘ali,  344,  3).  This  custom  w'as  modified  in  later 
times,  so  that,  instead  of  songs  and  music,  addresses 
wrere  delivered  at  the  bier  of  a  deceased  person,  and 
it  was  considered  a  commendable  act  to  shed  tears 
while  the  virtues  of  the  pious  dead  were  declaimed 
(Shab.  105b,  et  al. ;  see  Funeral  Oration). 

The  body  of  a  learned  and  pious  man  was  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  into  the  synagogue,  wdiere  the 
address  wras  delivered  (Meg.  2Sb).  The  opinion  of 
later  authorities  is  against  bringing  the  body  of  any 
person  into  the  synagogue  (“Hokmat  Adam,”  155, 
IS),  so  that  at  present  the  address  is  usually  delivered 
either  in  the  sjmagogue  court  (“  Schulhof  ”)  or  in  the 
cemetery.  The  speaker  must  be  careful  not  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  praises  of  the  deceased  (Sem.  iii.  6; 
Ber.  62a).  Funeral  addresses  should  be  delivered 
over  children  wdio  have  attained  their  sixth  year 
(the  fifth  }rear,  if  they  are  the  children  of  poor  or  old 
parents),  and  if  a  child  has  developed  no  particu- 
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.  lar  qualities  of  liis  own,  the  merits  of  the  parents 
ma}r  be  mentioned  (Sem.  iii.  4,  5).  Although  it  is 
not  permitted  to  study  the  Law  in  the  presence  of  a 
corpse  (Ber.  8b;  comp.  Rashi,  ad  loc.),  the  speaker 
may  quote  Biblical  or  Talmudic  passages  illustrative 
of  his  remarks  (Torch  De'ah,  844,  IT).  No  address 
should  be  delivered  over  the  body  of  a  suicide  or  an 
excommunicate,  nor  should  the  other  funeral  rites 
be  observed  in  these  cases,  except  such  as  are  for 
the  honor  of  the  living  (Sem.  ii.  1;  Yoreh  De'ah, 
345;  see  Suicide). 

The  order  of  the  procession  varies  with  local  cus¬ 
tom.  In  some  places  the  mourners  precede  the  bier, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  follow  it  (Yoreh  De‘ali, 
345,  3,  Isserles’  gloss) ;  but  more  com- 

Order  of  monly  the  mourners  follow  the  bier 
Procession,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  (“  Hoknmt 
Adam,”  155,  25).  The  place  of 
women  in  the  procession  also  depends  on  custom 
(see  Burial).  Among  the  Sephardim,  as  well  as 
among  the  Ashkenazim  in  England,  women  do  not 
join  in  any  funeral  procession,  while  among  most 
of  the  Ashkenazim  in  other  countries  they  follow 
the  bier,  but  must  keep  apart  from  the  men  (Yoreh 
De’ah,  359,  1,  2).  To  accompany  the  dead  to  their 
last  resting-place  (“  halwayat  ha-met  ”)  is  one  of  the 
important  duties  of  the  Jew.  If  there  is  no  burial 
society  in  a  town,  all  the  people  must  leave  their 
work  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  and  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  While  the  procession  is  in  progress 
everybody  must  join  it,  even  if  he  follow  a  short 
distance  only  (“four  cubits,”  Yoreh  De‘ah,  361,  3). 
Even  the  scholar,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  followers  (Ket.  1Tb),  must  cease  from  study  and 
follow  the  procession;  but  at  no  time  should  the 
teacher  of  young  children  be  disturbed  in  his  sacred 
profession  (Yoreh  De'ah,  361,  1). 

While  carrying  the  bier,  the  “kattafim”  (bearers), 
who  walk  barefoot  so  that  they  be  not  tripped  up 
by  the  strings  of  their  shoes  (“  Yad,”  l.c.  iv.  3),  re¬ 
cite  the  Ninety-first  Psalm  several  times.  Charity- 
boxes  are  passed  among  the  followers  with  the  cry, 
“Righteousness  shall  go  before  him,  and  shall  set 
us  in  the  way  of  his  steps  ”  (Ps.  Ixxxv. 

The  13).  On  arriving  at  the  graveyard,  the 
Bearers,  bier  is  placed  on  the  ground  once  every 

four  cubits  until  the  grave  is  reached, 
when  the  “Zidduk  lia-Din”is  recited.  After  the 
body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  ail  bystanders  say, 
“Maybe  [or  she]  come  to  his  [or  her]  place  in  peace.” 
Then  the  grave  is  closed,  and  the  same  psalm  is 
again  recited,  after  which  the  mourners  repeat  the 
long  “Kaddish.”  On  returning  from  the  cemetery 
the  relatives  are  made  to  sit  down,  and  some  pas¬ 
sages  from  Lamentations  are  recited  before  them. 
These  are  repeated  seven  times — as  many  times  as 
the  word  “hebel”  (vanity)  and  its  plural  occur 
in  Ecel.  i.  2  (B.  B.  100b;  “Yad,”  l.c.  xii.  4).  It 
is  the  custom  for  the  people  to  stand  in  two  parallel 
rows  while  the  mourners  pass  between  them,  and  to 
sa}- ,  “  May  God  console  you  together  with  all  those 
who  mourn  for  Zion  and  Jerusalem.”  Among  the 
Sephardim  seven  circuits  are  made  around  the  grave 
before  the  recital  of  the  “Zidduk  ha-Din.”  The 
ceremony  is  much  simplified  on  semi-holidays,  when 
no  “Tahnum  ”  is  said;  so  also  in  the  case  of  a  child 


less  than  thirty  days  old.  See  also  Buria  l  ;  Coffin  ; 
Consolation;  Kaddish;  Mourning. 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Bccrdicjung ;  Ben- 
zinger,  Arch.  p.  23,  Leipsic,  1894 ;  Vidaver,  Scfcr  ha-Hm/yim, 
New  York,  1901;  Rabbinowicz,  JDer  Todtenhultus'bci  den 
Judcn ,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1889;  Bender,  in  J.  Q.  R. 
1895-98;  Suwalsky,  Hague  ha-Ychudf  etc.,  Warsaw,  1893; 
Perles,  Die  Lcichcnfeierlichheiten  im  Nachbiblischcn  Ju- 
denUmme ,  Breslau,  reprinted  from  Monalsschrift,  vol.  x. ; 
Aaron  Berechiah  of  Modena,  Ma'abar  Yabboh ,  Mantua, 
1626;  Blogg,  Scfcr  lia-J-Ictyijim ,  Hanover,  1848 ;  Ascher,  Booh 
of  Life ,  London. 

S.  S.  J.  If.  G. 

FUNES  :  Town  in  Navarre,  in  the  district  of 
Olite;  received  a  fuero  (charter)  in  1120,  containing 
several  clauses  in  restraint  of  the  Jews  there.  In 
case  of  a  bill  amounting  to  more  than  five  solidos, 
the  Jew  had  to  take  an  oath  on  a  coffin  “  sobre  hum 
feretro.”  A  Christian  might  recover  a  pledge  only 
on  taking  an  oath.  A  note  or  deed  of  a  Jew  in  favor 
of  a  Christian  had  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  Jewish 
notary,  and  that  of  a  Christian  in  favor  of  a  Jew, 
by  a  Christian  notary.  The  murder  of  a  Jew  or  a 
Moor  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  500  solidos;  the 
wounding  of  the  same  by  60  solidos.  In  1171  the 
Jews  of  Punes  were  granted  the  same  rights  as  those 
of  Tudela,  and  were  permitted  to  settle  within  the 
fortifications.  During  the  persecution  of  1328  many 
were  killed  and  plundered.  Bee  Navarre. 

Bibliography  :  Bolctin  dc  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Hwtoria, 
xxxvii.  368  ct  seq.\  Zurita,  Anales  de  la  Corona  dc  Aragon , 
ii.  84a ;  Kayserling,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Navarra ,  i.  18|  40 ; 
Jacobs,  Sources ,  Nos.  1385, 1580. 

G.  M.  K. 

FUNFKXRCHEN.  See  Pacs. 

FURNACE  :  Three  kinds  of  structures  or  appa¬ 
ratus  for  baking,  smelting,  etc.,  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews;  (1)  the  oven  for  baking  bread; 

(2)  the  potters’  kiln  for  firing  earthen  vessels;  and 

(3)  the  furnace  for  smelting  metals  and  ore.  The 
modern  lieating-stove  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  used  braziers  and  fire-pots  instead. 

1.  The  oven  for  baking  (“  tannur  ”)  was  a  necessity 
in  every  household,  the  trade  of  baking  not  being 
developed  till  later,  and  probably  then  only  in  the 
large  cities.  Several  families  may  have  used  a  com¬ 
mon  oven,  a  practise  that  still  obtains.  Pictures 
found  on  Egyptian  monuments  indicate  that  the 
ovens  which  were  formerly  used  in  the  Orient 
resembled,  on  the  whole,  those  now  in  use  (see  Er- 
man,  “  Aegypten,”  p.  269;  Wilkinson,  ii.  34).  The 
tannur  is  a  large  clay  cjdinder  or  jug,  standing  up¬ 
right,  with  a  small  mouth  at  the  bottom,  the  fire 
being  lighted  on  the  ground  beneath.  The  dough, 
as  nowadays,  was  always  kneaded  into  flat,  round 
cakes,  and  was  put  on  the  cylinder  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  hot.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the 
cakes  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

In  Palestine  at  the  present  day  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
burn  low,  and  the  dough  is  then  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder  while  the  coal  and  ashes  are  still 
glowing.  This  may  also  have  been  the  custom 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Such  ovens  have  been 
found  at  Tell  al-Hasi  (comp.  Bliss,  “A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities,”  pp.  114  ct  seq.).  For  illustrations  of 
modern  ovens  see  Benzinger,  “Arch.”  p.  86. 

2.  The  potters’  kiln  is  mentioned  only  in  later 
times  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxvii.  8,  xxxviii.  34).  This 
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tardy  mention,  however,  is  merely  accidental.  The 
firing,  jirobably  also  the  glazing,  of  earthenware  was 
j>ractised  very  early  by  the  Plienicians,  who  per¬ 
haps  taught  the  handicraft  to  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  time.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  arrangement 
of  this  kiln,  or  of  that  of  the  large  kiln  (“  malben  ”) 
used  for  firing  bricks  (II  Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xliii.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  14). 

3.  The  Hebrews  never  practised  smelting,  as  their 
country  produced  no  ore ;  but  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  process  through  their  neighbors  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  where  ore  was  mined.  The  large  furnace 
for  smelting  was  well  known  to  them,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  metaphor.  The  Hebrew  metal¬ 
workers,  however,  had  smaller  furnaces  and  cruci¬ 
bles;  but,  although  various  names  have  been  handed 
down,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  kinds  referred  to.  “  Kibshan  ”  (Gen. 
xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10;  xix.  18)  seems  to  designate 
the  large  furnace  belching  forth  volumes  of  smoke. 
“  Mazref  ”  is  the  goldsmiths’  crucible  (Prov.  xvii.  3, 
xxvii.  21).  “  Kur  ”  is  likewise  used  for  melting  and 

refining  gold  (Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;  comp.  Wis¬ 
dom  iii.  6)  and  silver  (Ezek.  xxii.  18-22;  Isa.  xlviii. 
10),  but  the  same  term  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
“iron  furnace”  (“kur  ha-barzel ”) ;  i.e.,  the  furnace 
used  for  smelting  iron  ore  (comp.  Metals),  always 
metaphorically  employed  to  describe  great  trouble 
and  misery  (Deut.  iv.  20 ;  I  Kings  viii.  51 ;  Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  term  “  attun  ”  occurs  only  in  a  single  passage, 
in  the  story  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  Get  seq.),  and  is  used 
to  denote  the  large  furnace  into  which  Daniel’s 
friends  were  cast.  It  was  a  furnace  for  smelting, 
open  at  the  top  to  admit  of  the  ore  being  thrown  in 
(comp,  verse  23),  with  a  mouth  at  the  bottom  for 
the  escape  of  the  molten  material  (comp,  verse  26). 
“  Attun  ”  is  probably  adopted  from  the  Assyrian. 
Finall}7,  following  the  Targum,  the  expression 
“  ‘alii”  (Ps.  xii.  7)  is  generally  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  an  oven  or  a  crucible  for  smelting. 

e.  g.  ii.  I.  Be. 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD.— Biblical 

Data :  In  the  East  the  house  is  not  as  important  as 
in  northern  countries,  since  the  climate  permits  an 
outdoor  life  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
house  is  used  chiefs  as  a  shelter  for  the  night  and 
for  sleeping,  and  during  meals  general^;  but  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  kind  is  transacted  on  the  street.  The 
furniture,  therefore,  has  always  been  very  simple, 
a  few  pieces  only  being  necessary  to  furnish  the 
Hebrew  home.  According  to  II  Kings  iv.  10,  four 
pieces  were  required  in  a  room  for  a  guest  of  honor: 

.  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  lamp. 

The  Bed  (“mislikab,”  ‘“eres,”  “mittali”)  :  The 
Palestinian  of  to-daj7-,  whether  townsman  or  peas¬ 
ant,  knows  in  general  nothing  of  movable  beds 
such  as  are  used  in  the  West.  The  poor  man, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  lies  on  the  floor  like  the 
Bedouin  in  his  tent.  The  more  wealthy  spreads  thin 
woolen  quilts  on  the  floor  at  night,  rolling  them  up 
by  day.  The  divan  or  bench  spread  with  silken 
bolsters,  which  runs  along  one  or  more  walls  of  the 
room,  is  also  used  as  a  couch  at  night.  The  same 
custom  may  have  obtained  in  antiquity.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 


acquainted  with  the  movable  bed.  Saul,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ordered  David  to  be  brought  to  him  in  his  bed 
(I  Sam.  xix.  15 ;  comp.  II  Kings  iv.  10).  Og’s  bed¬ 
stead  was  made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  11);  bedsteads  of 
wood,  ivory,  and  gold  (i.e.,  wrnoden  bedsteads  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  gold),  sent  to  the  King  of  Egypt  from 
Palestine  either  as  gifts  or  as  tribute,  are  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  El-Amarna  tablets  (thirteenth  century 
n.c.).  Hence  also  the  Canaanites  had  such  articles  of 
luxury ;  and  although  the  ancient  Hebrews  probably 
at  first  knew  nothing  of  them,  they  were  introduced 
among  them  later  on.  The  prophet  Amos  censures 
the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  for  using  beds  inlaid 
with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4).  Many  kinds  of  coverings 
were  spread  upon  these  bedsteads;  the  poor  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  a  coarse  cloak  or  a  goat¬ 
skin,  and  the  rich  indulging  in  pillows  and  bolsters 
of  Egyptian  linen,  damask,  purple  embroidered 
coverings,  or  costly  rugs  (ib.  iii.  12 ;  Prov.  vii.  16 ; 
Cant.  iii.  10),  upon  which,  as  is  still  customary  in 
the  East,  the  sleepers  lay  without  removing  their 
clothing. 

This  resting-place,  therefore,  wTas  not  a  bed  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  couch,  on  which 
the  old  and  the  sick  reclined  in  the  daytime  (Gen. 
xlvii.  31;  I  Sam.  xix.  13  seq.),  and  which  served 
also  at  times  as  a  seat  during  meals  (Ezek.  xxiii.  41). 
Such  a  coucli-like  seat  may  be  referred  to  in  I  Sam. 
xx.  25.  As  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  sit  with  the  legs  crossed  under  the  body 
according  to  the  Oriental  fashion  of  to-day,  or 
whether  the  legs  were  allowed  to  hang  down  as  when 
one  sits  in  a  chair,  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed  as 
to  the  height  or  breadth  of  these  couches.  Later 
on,  the  custom  of  reclining  during  meals  (Amos  iii. 
12,  vi.  4)  was  introduced. 

The  simplest  form  of  bed  is  represented  by  that 
used  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  lat¬ 
ticed  frame  made  of  the  ribs  of  palm-leaves  and 
about  1£  feet  high,  or  by  the  Sudanese  angareb, 
with  wooden  frames  14  feet  in  height,  with  ropes 
stretched  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  on  which  a  mat¬ 
tress  is  laid.  The  pictures  of  Egyptian  beds  that 
have  been  preserved  may  give  an  idea  of  the  beds 
used.  Mosquito-netting  (kuvuttcIov)  was  probably 
introduced  into  Palestine  during  the  Hellenistic 
period  (Judith  x.  4,  xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  As  the  bed 
took  the  place  of  the  modern  sofa,  there  was  no 
other  comfortable  piece  of  furniture  for  sitting  in 
or  reclining  upon  except  chairs. 

The  Chair  ;  Nothing  is  known  of  the  form  of  the 
chair  (“  kisse  ”).  It  may  be  assumed  that,  like  the 
bed,  it  was  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  although  it 
may  have  resembled  the  small,  low  stools  on  which 
modern  Orientals  squat  in  the  cafes.  In  any  case 
chairs  were  necessary  pieces  of  furniture  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  sat  during  meals,  and  did  not 
recline  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Table  :  As  its  Hebrew  name,  “shulhan,”  in¬ 
dicates,  the  table  in  its  primitive  form  consisted  of  a 
round  piece  of  leather  spread  on  the  ground.  Along 
the  edge  were  rings  through  which  a  rope  was 
drawn,  and  by  means  of  which,  on  the  march,  the 
table  was  hung  like  a  bag  from  the  saddle  of  the 
camel.  When  the  Hebrews  were  settled  in  fixed 
abodes  the  piece  of  leather  was  superseded  by  a 
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round  mat  woven  of  more  substantial  material,  or 
was  made  of  metal,  and  it  was  laid  upon  a  low  stool. 
Sucli  tables  are  still  in  general  use.  With  this  kind 
of  table,  chairs  were  not  used,  but  the  people  squatted 
on  the  ground,  with  the  legs  crossed.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  table  of  showbread  represented 
on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  is  onty  a  little  over 
a  foot  high  (comp.  I  Macc.  iv.  49).  Higher  tables  ne¬ 
cessitating  chairs  were,  however,  also  used  (I  8am. 
xx.  25;  IKingsxiii.  20;  comp.  II  Kings  iv,  10), 

The  Lamp  :  Regarding  lamps  or  candlesticks 
(“ner,”  “menorali”)  the  discoveries  at  Tell  al-Hasi, 
probably  the  ancient  Lacliish,  furnish  ample  in¬ 
formation  (comp,  the  reports  on  the  same,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  Flinders-Petrie,  “Tell  el- 
Hesy,”  London,  1891).  As  was  the  case  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  open  bowls  with  beaks  or  earthen  vessels 
with  beaks  were  used,  a  lighted  wick  being  placed 
in  the  beak  (“  pislitak  ”  ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii.  17).  Many 

Gurremi  expressions - as,  for  example,  “  liis  lamp  snail 

be  put  out”  (Prov.  xx.  20),  meaning  that  he  and  his 
whole  house  shall  perish  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  10;  Prov. 
xiii.  9 ;  Job  xviii.  5,  xxi.  17 ;  I  Kings  xi.  36) — indicate 
that  it  was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  keep  the 
lamp  burning  perpetually  (“  ner  tamid  ”).  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  among  the  fellaheen  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  phrase  “  he  sleeps  in  the  dark  ”  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  saying  that  a  person  is  ruined,  not  having 
even  the  smallest  coin  wherewith  to  buy  oil. 

The  brazier,  for  warming  apartments  in  the  win¬ 
ter  (“all”;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22  et  seq.),  was  perhaps  not 
used  in  remote  antiquity,  but  it  was  considered  in 
later  times  a  necessity  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles. 
The  brazier  is  still  used  in  the  East. 

See  also  Baking  ;  Cookery. 

e.  G.  n.  I.  Be. 

- In  Talmudic  Times  :  The  dining-room  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  times  was  usually  provided  with  two  tables: 
the  dining-table  (“shulhan  ”•),  and  a  side-table 
(“delfike,”  de?.&intj)  on  which  the  servants  placed 
the  dishes.  The  dining-table  had  three  legs  and  a 
square  base  and  probably  a  square  top  (Kil.  xxii.  2). 
It  was  usually  of  wood ;  but  sometimes  it  was  made 
of  potteiy,  marble,  or  metal  (Tosef.,  Oh.  xvi.  2;  Kil. 
ii.  3,  xii.  2,  xiv.  1;  Yer.  Ber.  12a).  Wooden  tables 
were  often  provided  with  marble  tops ;  occasionally 
the  top  was  parity  of  wood,  partly  of  marble  (Kil. 

xxiii.  1).  In  later  times  it  was  cus- 

Tables.  tomary  to  provide  a  small  table  for 
each  person  (Ber.  46b,  end).  Some¬ 
times  the  tables  were  suspended  by  rings  (B.  B. 
57b).  Some  tables  could  be  taken  apart  (“shulhan 
shel  perakim”);  in  that  case  the  parts  were  joined 
by  hinges.  The  side-table  had  three  carved  legs, 
and  was  usually  placed  on  a  stand. 

There  were  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  occa¬ 
sional^  served  as  tables.  To  these  belong  the 
“  tabla  ”  (Sliab.  143a),  a  slab  of  wood,  pottery,  mar¬ 
ble,  metal,  or  glass;  the  “tarkas”  (Tosef.,  Kelim, 
B.  M.  iii.  3),  on  which,  it  seems,  the  drinks  were 
prepared  (“tarkas”  was  used  also  to  designate  a 
sideboard,  attached  to  the  wall  by  hinges  in  order 
that  it  might  be  put  up  and  down);  and  the  “dah- 
winah  ”  (Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  v.),  a  board  used  to 
improvise  a  table  at  a  wedding.  Round  pieces  of 
leather  or  leather  covers  occasionally  served  as 


tables;  they  are  still  in  use  for  this  purpose  among 
the  Bedouins,  who  call  them  “sufrah.” 

In  rabbinical  literature  chairs  are  designated 
by  the  three  terms  “kisse,”  “safsal,”  “katedrah.” 

“  Kisse  ”  designates  usually  a  chair  on 
Chairs.  a  square  framework,  without  arms  or 
back,  the  seat  consisting  of  several 
bars,  usually  three  (Kelim  xxii.  6).  The  “kisse  te- 
raskal  ”  (Hum.  R.  xii.  49)  was  a  three-legged  chair 
having  a  seat  of  wood,  or  sometimes  of  leather  (Kelim 
xxii.  7),  which  could  be  folded.  “  Safsal 77  designates 
a  bench  capable  of  seating  several  persons.  It  was 
especially  adapted  to  public  places,  and  was  used 
in  schools,  baths,  and  liostelries.  Usually  it  was 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  stone,  pottery, 
or  glass.  The  katedrah  in  certain  cases  had  a  re¬ 
clining  form,  so  that  the  occupant  when  seen  from  a 
distance  seemed  to  be  standing  (comp.  Ex.  R.  xliii. 
11).  To  the  katedrah  was  attached  a  footstool 

(“  slierafraf,”  “  ipofotiiia,  ”  "  kisse  she-lifne  IfatedraK  ”  ; 

Kelim  xxii.  3;  Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Yer,  Hag, 
ii.  77).  The  katedrah  was  used  mostly  by  women 
(comp.  Ket.  59b).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the 
night-chair  (“asla”;  Kelim  xx.  10)  and  of  litters  and 
sedans,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  furniture. 
To  these  latter  belonged  the  “appiryon”  ((popetov), 
especially  designed  to  carry  the  bride  to  the  house  of 
her  husband.  It  was  covered  and  closed  by  cur¬ 
tains.  Its  sides  were  made  of  large  boards  which 
were  provided  with  four  legs,  sometimes  with  more 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  viii.  3). 

The  term  “mittah  ”  is  used  in  rabbinical  literature 
to  denote  both  a  bed  and  a  couch  for  reclining  at 
meals  (Bezah  22b;  Tosef,,  Ber.  v.  5; 
Beds.  and  many  other  passages).  The  beds 
were  usually  so  wide  that  they  could  be 
occupied  by  three  persons  (comp.  Nid.  61a).  They 
were  of  wood,  pottery,  or  glass.  The  bedstead  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  boards  supported  by  four  legs.  At  its 
head  there  were  sometimes  two  poles  from  which  cur¬ 
tains  were  suspended  (“  kilah 77 ;  Suk.  10b).  Similar 
poles  were  also  fixed  at  the  foot.  The  bedding  of 
the  poor  consisted  usually  of  a  mat  (“mahzelefc  ”)  of 
reeds  or  bulrushes  (Suk.  19b).  The  ricli  used  costly 
hides (“ katbulya  ” ;  Tosef.,  Sliab.  iii.  17 ;  Kelim xxvi. 
5).  The  beds  were  often  so  high  that  they  could  be 
reached  only  by  footstools.  There  were  also  state 
beds,  with  footstools  which  are  designated  as  “dar- 
gash”(Ned.  56a;  see  Maimonides’  common taiy  on 
the  Mishnali  ad  loc.).  The  couch  for  reclining  at 
meals,  called  sometimes  “akkubitun”  (=  “accubi- 
tum”;  Lev.  R.  vii.  11;  Yalk.,  Hum.  777),  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  back.  Children’s  beds  (“  ‘arisali  ”)  were 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  adults. 

Household  articles  were  usually  kept  in  a  chest 
(“  tebah  ”)  of  wood,  glass,  or  horn.  The  chests  were 
either  provided  with  eight  legs  or  had  projecting 
bases.  The  lid  sometimes  was  fitted 
Chests.  with  a  smaller  lid  through  which 
small  articles  could  be  withdrawn 
(Kelim  xvi.  7).  The  chest  itself  was  often  divided 
into  compartments  (“  megirot  ” ;  Kelim  xix.  7).  Of 
the  same  material  and  dimensions  was  the  “  shiddah,” 
which  seems  to  have  opened  at  the  side.  Its  com¬ 
partments  were  either  fixed  or  in  the  form  of  drawers 
(Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  viii.  1).  The  shiddah  was  fit- 
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ted  with  wheels  (“mnkeni”;  Kelim  xviii.  2).  The 
“migdal”  was  similar  to  the  modern  closet.  The 
“kamtara”  was  a  receptacle  for  kooks  and  clothes, 
as  was  also  the  “  kupsa,”  though  it  differed  from  the 
former  in  that  it  could  be  locked  (Kelim  xvi.  7). 

Besides  these  boxes  and  chests  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  baskets,  barrels,  and  casks  in  which  the 
different  articles  of  the  household  were  kept. 

Mirrors  (“ma’rali,”  or  “re’i”)  were  usually  made 
of  metal  (Tosef,,  Kelim,  B.  M.  iv.  2) ;  in 
Mirrors  later  times  there  were  also  glass  mirrors 

and  Lamps,  (“ispaklarya,”  “  spaklarya  ”).  There 
were  hand-mirrors  and  wall-mirrors 
(Slmb.  149a;  Tosef.,  Shab.  xviii.  6).  ^ 

The  primitive  lamp  was  the  “lappid,”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pot  of  clay  or  metal  in  which  any  kind 
of  light  was  carried  (Kelim  ii.  8).  A  commoner  and 
more  complicated  one  was  the  “ner,”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  earthen  pot  provided  with  an  opening 

cltj  tllG  top  into  -W-llioli  tlie  Oil  was  poured.  Oil  -tlie 

edge  of  the  pot  was  a  wick-holder.  The  wick  was 
made  of  flax,  or  of  the  fibers  of  other  plants  (Shab. 
ii.  8 ;  Tosef.,  Shab.  ix.  5).  Occasionally  utensils  such 
as  mugs,  plates,  etc.,  were  used  as  lamps;  but  a  spe¬ 
cial  glass  utensil  called  “  ‘asliashit  ”  was  in  more  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Lamp-holders  (“  pamot  ”)  were  occasionally 
used.  A  holder  which  could  support  several  lamps 
was  called  “menorah.”  Mention  is  made  in  the 
Mishnah  of  lamp-holders  whose  parts  could  be  sep¬ 
arated  (“  menorah  shel  hulyot”;  Bezali  22a).  The 
term  “  menorah  ”  designated  also  a  candelabrum. 
The  “pukti”  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  lamp¬ 
holder  (Tosef.,  Kelim,  B.  M.  ii.  6)  and  sometimes  as 
a  lamp  (Tosef.,  Shab.  x.  7). 

bibliography:  Johann  Krengel,  Das  Uausocrdt  in  der 
Mischnah ,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1899. 

S.  S.  Br- 

FURST,  ALEXANDER:  German  physician; 
born  at  Braunsberg  April  15,  1844;  died  in  Berlin 
May  25,  1898.  He  studied  medicine  at  Konigsberg, 
and  took  liis  degree  at  Berlin  (1867).  An  assistant 
first  in  a  private  hospital  at  Sclioneberg,  near  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  afterward  in  Dr.  Schneller’s  ophthalmic 
institute  at  Danzig,  he  became  a  practising  phy¬ 
sician  in  Memel  (1869).  He  served  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  as  military  physician,  return¬ 
ing  at  its  conclusion  (1871)  to  Memel,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  small  hospital,  and  where 
he  also  engaged  in  scientific  work.  Patients  even 
from  the  interior  of  Bussia  came  to  him  for  oph¬ 
thalmic  treatment.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  lep¬ 
rosy  in  East  Prussia,  and  among  the  first  there  to 
treat  granular  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  government  to  oppose  the  spread 
of  these  diseases  were  due  to  him.  In  1S84  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  “  people  s  doc¬ 
tor  ”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Bibliography  :  Bettelheim,  Biofj.  Jahrbuch ,  1900,  iii.  129-130 ; 
All <j'  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  June  3, 1898. 

s.  sr.  d. 

EURST,  JULIUS:  German  rabbi;  born  at 
Mannheim  Nov.  14,  1826;  died  there  Sept.  5,  1899. 
He  received  his  secular  education  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  and  became  rabbi  at  Endingen  (1854), 
at  Merchingen  (1857),  and  district  rabbi  at  Bayreuth 
(1858).  In  1873  Ffirst  received  a  call  as  rabbi  to 


Mayence,  but  in  June  of  the  same  year  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  for  twenty  years  he  was  active 
as  rabbi  of  the  Klaussynagoge.  His  principal  lit¬ 
erary  activity  was  in  the  province  of  Hebrew  lexi¬ 
cography,  and  he  has  published  on  this  subject  many 
valuable  essays  in  Ralimer’s  “Jud.  Lit.-Blatt,”  in 
the  “Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, ”  in  the  “R.  E.  J.,”  in  the“Monats- 
schrift,”  etc.  He  contributed  to  Winter  and 
Wunsche’s  “Die  Jfidische  Literatur”  the  account 
of  the  Midrashim,  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Tanhuma, 
and  Yelammedenu.  Beside  many  sermons  Furst 
published  “Das  Peinliclie  Rechtsverfaliren  im  Jib 
dischen  Alterthum:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entscheidung 
der  Frage  fiber  Aufhebung  der  Todesstrafe”  (Heidel¬ 
berg,  1870),  and  “Giossarium  Graeco -Hebrseum  ” 
(Strasburg,  1890).  In  the  “  Giossarium  ”  Ffirst 
treated  of  the  Greek  words  in  midraskic  literature, 
showing  a  marked  tendency  toward  ascribing  to 

them  a.  Greek  oi’igin. 

Bibliography:  OestcrreicliiscHe  TTocncnscnrtft,  i*©. 

40;  Bacher,  in  Z.  D-  M.  G.  xlv.  505-10. 

FURST,  JULIUS  (pseudonym,  Alsari  : 

German  Hebraist  and  Orientalist ;  born  May 
12,  1805,  at  Zerkowo, 

Prussia,  where  his 
father,  Jacob,  was  dar- 
slian;  died  at  Leipsic 
Feb.  9,  1873.  Ffirst 
studied  at  Berlin 
(where  Hegel  and  Ne- 
ander  were  among  his 
teachers),  Breslau,  and 
Halle  (at  the  latter 
place  under  Gesenius), 
taking  his  degree  in 
1832.  He  settled  in 
Leipsic  as  privat-do- 
cent,  lecturing  on  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Hebrew 
grammar  and  litera¬ 
ture,  Biblical  exegesis, 
etc.  In  1864,  on  the 
completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  privat-do- 
cent,  he  received  the  title  of  “  professor  ”  from  the 
Saxon  state,  and  was  honored  by  election  to  several 
scientific  societies.  Ffirst  wrote : 

Lehrgebaude  der  Aramaischen  Idiome,  Oder  Formenlehre  der 
Chaldiiischen  Grammatik,  Leipsic,  1835. 

Haruze  Peninim.  Perlensclmure  Aramaischer  Gnomen  und 
Lieder,  Oder  Aramiiische  Chrestomathie,  ib.  1836  (published  as  a 
text-hook  to  the  “Lehrgebaude  ”) . 

OzerLeshon  ha-Kodesh.  Concordantia  Libroruih  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  Sacrorum,  etc.,  ib.  1837-40  (in  collaboration  with  Franz 
Delitzscli;  a  revision  of  Buxtorf’s  concordance).  See  Con¬ 
cordance. 

Pirke  Abot.  Die  Spriiche  der  Vater,  ib.  1839. 

Ari  Noliem.  Polemic  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Zohar,  etc., 

Hebraisches  und  Chaldaisches  Schulworterb.  iiber  das  Alte  Tes¬ 
tament,  ib.  1842  (translated  into  English,  Swedish,  and  Dutch). 

Maggid  Emet.  Die  Mission  des  Dr.  Lilienthal  in  Russland 
Beleuchtet  und  in  Ihren  Unseligen  Folgen  Dargestelt,  ib.  1843. 
Furst  only  edited  the  hook,  written  by  the  modern  Hebrew 
scholar  Mordecai  Aaron  Giinzburg,  as  a  response  to  Lilienthal’s 
rijnc^  wan. 

Urkunden  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden,  part- 1,  ib.  1844. 

Ennmot  we-Deht,  oder  Glauhenslehre  und  Philosophie  von 
Sa‘adja  Fayyumi  (German  transl.),  ib.  1845. 
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Cultur-  mid  Litteraturgescli.  der  Juden  in  Asien,  part  1,  ib.  1$49. 
Hebriiisclies  mid  Clialdaisclies  HandwOrterb.  liber  das  Alte 
Testament,  2  vols.,  ib.  187)7-61  (witli  a  supplement:  Zur  Gescli.  der 
Hebniischen  Lexicograplrie,  translated  into  English  by  S.  David¬ 
son)  . 

Gescli.  des  Karaerthums,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1S62-69. 

Bibliotheca  Judaica :  Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  Umfassend 
die  Druckwerke  der  Jiidischen  Litteratur,  etc.,  3  vols.,  ib.  1863. 

Gesch.  der  Biblischen  Litteratur  und  des  Jiidiseh-Hellemsti- 
schen  Schriftthums,  2  vols.,  ib.  1S67-70. 

Der  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen 
in  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  ib.  1S6S. 

Illustrierte  Prachtbibel,  comprising  twenty-four  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  with  German  translation  and  explanatory  notes, 
Leipsic,  1874. 

Fiirst  was  the  founder  (1840)  and  editor  of  the 
weekly  “Her  Orient,”  the  supplement  of  which, 
the  “  Literaturblatt,  ”  possesses  great  scientific  value. 
In  this  and  other  periodicals  he  published  many  es¬ 
says,  criticisms,  and  scientific  treatises.  He  also 
edited  for  some  years  the  “  Sabbathblatt,”  founded 
1842.  In  addition  he  contributed  to  various  works 
by  other  authors.  Thus,  for  Zunz’s  Bible  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  (1838),  and  for 
Golden  tkal’s  (1845)  wrote  a  treatise  on 

the  Talmudic  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
proper  names.  Franz  Delitzsck’s  “Zur  Gesch.  der 
Jiidischen  Poesie”  (Leipsic,  1836)  was  largely  in¬ 
spired  by  Fiirst. 

The  scientific  value  of  Fiirst ’s  works  has  been  dis¬ 
puted;  some  of  them  have  become  obsolete.  The 
“  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums  ”  and  the  “  Bibliotheca 
Judaica,”  however,  are  still  indispensable  reference- 
books. 

Bibliography:  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Jiidischen  Poesie ,  p. 
124.  where  a  didactic  poem  of  Fiirst’s,  “  Hok  we-Emunah,”  com¬ 
posed  ‘k  from  his  14th-22d  year,”  is  mentioned,  and  which  is 
not  otherwise  known ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  306  ct  seq.;  Hil- 
berg,  Illustrierte  Monatsheftc ,  i.  133  et  seq.:  Steinscimeider, 
Hebr.  Bibl.  xiii.  140. 

s\.  H.  B. 

FURST,  LIVITJS  :  German  physician ;  born  at 
Leipsic  May  27,  1S40;  son  of  the  Orientalist  Julius 
Fiirst.  Livius  Fiirst  studied  at  the  universities  of 
J ena  and  Leipsic,  graduating  as  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1S64.  After  a  postgraduate  course  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Prague  and  Vienna  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  physician,  making 
a  specialty  of  pediatrics.  From  1865  to  1886  he  was 
director  of  the  children’s  dispensary  of  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1866  and 
1S70-71,  during  the  first  as  department  surgeon  in  a 
hospital  in  his  native  town,  and  during  the  latter  as 
field-surgeon.  In  1871  he  became  privat-docent  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  lecturing  on  gynecology, 
pediatrics,  and  vaccination.  He  received  the  title 
of  “  Sanitatsrat  ”  in  1877.  After  a  prolonged  tour 
of  study  through  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy  he  founded  (1S78)  in  Leipsic  a  laboratory  for 
animal  lymph.  Designing  his  position  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  18S9,  he  moved  some  years  later  to  Berlin, 
where  he  is  still  (1903)  practising. 

Fiirst  is  a  prolific  writer  on  pediatrics,  gynecology, 
vaccination,  and  hygiene,  and  has  published  numer¬ 
ous  essays  in  the  medical  journals.  Among  them 
maybe  mentioned:  “Die  Maass-  und  Neigungs- 
verhaltnisse  des  Mannlichen  und  Weiblichen  Beck- 
ens,”  Leipsic,  1875;  “Die  Hauslicke  Krankenpflege 
mit  Besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des  Kindes,”  ib. 
1892;  “Die  Kiinstlicke  Ernahrung  des  Kindes  im 
Ersten  Lebensjalire,”  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1895;  “Das 


Kind  und  Seine  Pflege  im  Gesunden  und  Kranken 
Zustande,”  5tli  ed.,  Leipsic,  1897;  “  Die  Pathologie 
der  Schutzpockenimpfung,”  Berlin,  1896;  “Tascli- 
enbucli  der  Harnanalyse,”  Basel  and  Leipsic,  1897; 
“Vademecum  der  Weiblichen  Gesundlieitspflege,” 
Wurzburg,  1898;  “Lexikon  der  Kinderkrankheiten 
und  der  Kindererzieliung  ”  (the  latter  part  by 
Hans  Suck),  Berlin,  1900.  In  1879  he  published 
in  Leipsic  a  book  of  fairy-tales,  entitled  “  Marclien- 
diclitungen.” 

His  two  daughters,  Else  Fiirst  (born  at  Leipsic 
June  25,  1873)  and  Helene  Fiirst  (born  at  Leipsic 
Nov.  25,  1877),  have  become  prominent  in  artistic 
circles,  the  former  as  a  sculptress  and  the  latter 
as  a  violinist. 

Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Biogmphisches  Lexikon ,  s.v. 

s.M  F.  T.  H. 

FURSTENFELD :  Town  in  Styria,  Austria. 
Jews  began  to  settle  there  in  1278,  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  having  granted  (1277)  to  its  inhabitants 
the  usual  franchises  and  rights  of  trade,  and  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  Jews  the  letter  of  privileges  granted 
them  on  July  1,  1244,  by  Duke  Frederick.  The 
Jews  enjo}red  these  privileges  but  a  short  time,  for 
in  1312  a  persecution  occurred  at  Furstenfeld,  the  re¬ 
port  having  been  spread  that  the  Jews  had  butcli- 
|  ered  Christian  children  and  had  desecrated  the  host. 
When  the  additional  report  was  published  that  the 
Jews  of  Judenburg  had  decided  to  murder  all  the 
Christians  on  Christmas  night,  the  mob  fell  upon 
the  Jews  and  massacred  them,  many  being  burned 
at  the  stake  and  but  few  escaping.  In  1496  all  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Styria.  Only  a  few  are  now 
living  at  Furstenfeld. 

g.  S.  Mu. 

FURSTENTHAL,  JACOB  RAPHAEL  (or 
RAPHAEL  JACOB)  :  German  poet,  translator, 
and  Hebrew  writer;  born  in  Glogau  1781;  died  at 
Breslau  Feb.  16, 1855.  Fiirstenthal’s  attention  was 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  modernization  of  Jewish 
religious  services,  both  in  and  out  of 
As  the  synagogue,  •  and  to  this  end  he 
Translator,  translated  into  German  the  most  im¬ 
portant  liturgical  books.  These  ver¬ 
sions  became  very  popular  among  the  German  Jews ; 
and,  in  spite  of  many  subsequent  translations,  they 
have  retained  their  popularity  to  the  present  time. 
To  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Penitential 
Prayers,  he  added  excellent  Hebrew  commentaries. 
Furthermore,  he  did  much  creditable  work  in  philo¬ 
sophical  and  excgetical  literature.  His  German 
translations  of  and  Hebrew  commentaries  to  the 
“Morch  Nebukim”  of  Moses  Maimonides  and  the 
“Hobot  lia-Lebabot”  of  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda,  and 
especially  his  large  Hebrew  commentary  to  the 
whole  Bible,  evidence  his  great  versatility  in  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Midrashic  literature. 

Furstenthal’s  main  importance,  however,  lies  in 
his  activity  as  a  national  Hebrew  poet.  His  poetic 
productions  have  a  genuine  classic 
National  ring,  and  are  distinguished  by  ele- 

Hebrew  gance  of  diction,  richness  of  thought. 
Poet.  and  true,  unaffected  national  feeling. 

His  power  shows  itself  at  its  height 
in  his  “Song  on  Zion”  (“Ha-Meassef,”  1810,  iv. 
37),  which  is  considered  the  best  of  his  numerous 
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noems.  In  German,  too,  Fiirstenthal  has  shown 
remarkable  poetic  talent  in  his  rhythmical  trans¬ 
lations  of  various  piyyutim,  as,  for  example,  his 
translation  of  the  “pizmon”  '131  HP  Yin  '*!  1?  m  the 

minhah  prayer  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Furstenthal  s 
writings  in  their  chronological  order:  various  con¬ 
tributions  to  “Ha-Meassef,”  1810-11;  contributions 
to  “Resise  lia-Melizah,"  a  collection  of  poems  and 
epigrams,  Breslau,  1820-32;  “Paradigmen  der  He- 
britischen  Conjugationeu  und  Declinationen,  ib. 
182G  •  Selihot,  translated  into  German  together  with 
a  Hebrew  commentary  (“  Metib  Safah  ”),  to  winch 
is  added  a  description  (in  German)  of  the  service  of 
the  high  priest  in  the  Sanctuary  on 
Works.  the  Day  of  Atonement,  ib.  1826 ;  “  Ha- 
Meassef,”  containing  Hebrew  and  Ger 
man  poems,  mostly  his  own,  ib.  1829  1832;  “  Dabar 
be-Ttto,”  an  ode  in  German  and  Hebrew  written 
on  the  cessation  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  ib.  183- ; 
“  Das  Judentlium  in  Staatsbfirgerlicher  Beziehung,. 
ih  1832:  “Rabbinische  Antliologie,”  ib.  1834;  Die 


*  pas  juueuLuuiu  iu  - -  . 

ib.  1832;  “Rabbinische  Anthologie,”  ib.  1834 ;  Die 
Manner  Gottes,  oder  Biblische  Charakteristik,  a 
translation  of  M.  B.  Friedonthal’s  “  Yesod  lia-Dat., 
Berlin,  1835 ;  German  translation  of  the  -Robot  ha 
Lebabot,”  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (“Or  la 
Yesliarim”),  Breslau,  1835;  “Ebel  Yaliid,  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Aldba  Eger,  ib.  1838;  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  tlie  “Moreh  Nebukim,”  with  a  Hebrew 
commentary  (first  part  only),  Krotoschm,  1839  (an 
appendix  to  this  work  was  published  by  Fuisten- 
thal,  Leipsic,  1839);  Bible,  under  tlie  general  title 
“Or  lc-Yisrael,”  with  Hebrew  commentary  (  Hi  ur 
we-Som  Sekel  ”),  Ivrotoschin,  1839-43 ;  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Kol  Sason,”  liturgies  for  Purim  and  the 
fast  of  Esther,  containing  also  a  supercommentary 
(“Pittuhe  Hotam”)  to  the  commentary  of  Abra- 
ham  ibn  Ezra  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  tb.  1840  (-d 
ed.  ib.  1845);  “Mazkerct  Ahabah,”  poem  by  B. 
Schweitzer,  metrically  translated  into  German,  Bres¬ 
lau  1841;  “Tenubot  Sadeh,”  poems  and  epigrams 
by  S  N  Bosenfeld,  translated  into  German,  ib.  1842 ; 
“Das  Judiscbe  Traditionswesen,”  a  translation  of 
Maimonides*  introduction  to  the  Mishnah,  with  ex¬ 
planatory  annotations,  ib.  1842 ;  German  translation 
of  “Ma'anch  Laslion,”  Ivrotoschin,  1844;  “Menorat 
lia-Ma’or  ”  by  Isaac  Aboab,  German  translation  (com¬ 
pleted  by  Bcnzion  Behrend),  3  vols .,  ib.  1844-48; 
German  translation  of  “Kol  Beki,”  liturgy  for  the 
Hi  nth  of  Ab,  with  a  history  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  2d  ed.,  ib.  1845;  German  translation  ot 
Mahzor  for  all  festivals,  under  the  general  title 
“Minhah  Hadashah,”  8  vols.,  ib.  1845. 

Bibliography;  Pelitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Jlldisclicn  Boesie, 
pp  103?  10G,  Leipsic,  1836 ;  Ml{j.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  lboo,  p.  L-l , 
Geiger’s  JVcd.  Zeit.  v.  2. 
s. 

FURSTENTHAL,  JOHANN  AUGUST  L 

German  jurisconsult  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  a  brother  of  Jacob  Raphael  Fursten- 
thal.  He  embraced  Christianity.  He  was  tlie  au¬ 
thor  of  numerous  works  and  monographs  on  Roman 
and  commercial  law,  and  jurisprudence  in  geneia  , 
Df  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Real- 
encvclopadie  des  Gesammten  in  Deutschland  Gelten- 
den  Allgemeinen  Reclites  ”  (Berlin,  1826-27);  “Lehr- 


buch  des  Preussischen  Civil-  und  Criminalprocesses 
(Konigsberg,  1827-28);  “Corpus  Juris  Cm  is,  Ca- 
nonici  et  Germanic!  Reconcinnatum  etc.  (Berlin, 
1828)-  “Corpus  Juris  Academicum  (Berlin,  1UM); 
“Handbuch  fiber  die  Departements-,  Kreis-  und 
Communal- Yerwaltung  der  Neumark  und  der  Dazu 
Incorporirten  Lande  ”  (Berlin,  1831). 

Bibliography  ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica ,  i.  308 

FURTADO,  ABRAHAM :  French  politician; 
born  at  London  1756;  died  at  Bordeaux  Jan.  29, 
1816.  His  parents  were  members  of  a  Portuguese 
Marano  family,  and  resided  first  in  Lisbon.  During 
the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  that  city 
in  1755  his  father  was 
killed,  but  his  mother 
escaped  and  went  to 
London,  where  she 
openly  embraced  Ju¬ 
daism.  A  year  after 
the  birth  of  Abraham 
she  removed  to  Ba¬ 
yonne,  and  later  to 
Bordeaux,  where 
Furtado  was  edu¬ 
cated.  For  a  short 
time  he  followed  a 
mercantile  career,  but 
soon  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sale  of 
land.  His  leisure 
hours  he  applied  to 
scientific  researches 


Abraham  Furtado. 


scientific  research.  When  in  1789  Malesherbes 
convened  a  commission  of  J ews  to  consider  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition, Furtado  an 
Gradis  were  called  as  members  from  the  south  ot 
France,  Cerf-Berr  and  Isaac  Berr  from  the  north. 
Furtado’s  friendship  with  the  Girondists  caused  his 
exile  (1793)  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
The  fall  of  the  terrorists  made  it  possible  for  him 

to  return  to  Bordeaux.  , 

When  in  1806  Napoleon  summoned  to  Paris  one 
hundred  of  the  leading  Jews  for  consultation,  Fur- 
tado  was  among  them,  and  was  elected  president  of 
this  body,  which  became  known  as  the  Assembly 
of  Notables.”  Its  deliberations  led  to  the  conve¬ 
ning  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  opened  Feb.  J,  lbUi  ; 
on  this  occasion  Furtado  acted  as  speakei  01  e 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions. 

When  the  Sanhedrin  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  reconvened,  Furtado  acted 
as  its  secretary,  but  eventually  returned  to  Bor¬ 
deaux.  When  Napoleon’s  power  was  overthrown 
in  1814,  Furtado  joined  the  royalists,  but  refused  a 
political  position  during  the  Hundred  Days.  In  lSlo 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  held  the  position  until  his 
sudden  death  in  the  following  year. 

The  works  he  left  were  incomplete.  Furtado  was 
the  founder  of  a  well-known  French  family. 

Griitz,  Gesch.  der-  Juden.  Leipsic .1900,  xi ,  S.V.,  mem,  xi 
torn  of  the  Jews.  FMIadelphia,  1898,  \  *>-«,-  ^ 

E.  C.  ' 
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FURTADO,  AUGUSTE  :  French  banker ;  born 
at  St.  Esprit  April  11,  1797;  died  at  Bayonne  May 
20,  1883.  He  v  as  a  descendant  of  a  Portuguese 
family,  and  a  nepliew  of  Abraham  Furtado,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Napoleon's  Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables. 
Fiona  1S31  to  18 <1,  with  but  little  interruption,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Bayonne 
(1831-51  and  1855-71),  serving  twice  as  mayor  (1851 
and  1S69).  He  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  (1859-7S),  and  its  vice-president  in  1S78; 
and  was  administrator  of  the  Bayonne  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France  from  1861  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1851  lie  became  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  in  1879  officier  de  1 'Academic,  and  officier  de 
1  Instruction  Publique.  He  took  an  active  share  in 
Jewish  matters,  and  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
consistory  of  Bayonne  from  1846  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  With  him  the  family  of  Furtado,  which  had 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  France, 
a  n  d  e  s  p  e  c  i  a  1 1  y  i  n 
French  Judaism,  be¬ 
came  extinct. 

Bibliography:  r- 
chivcs  Israelites ,  18S3, 
pp.  174-177. 
s.  A.  R. 

FURT A  D  O- 
HEINE,  CECILE 
CHARLOTTE: 

French  philanthro¬ 
pist;  born  at  Paris 
1821 ;  died  at  Roc- 
quencourt  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  1896.  Her  an¬ 
cestors  on  both  sides 
were  prominent  in 
French  politics.  She 
married  Charles 
Heine,  the  cousin  of 

the  poet,  and  at  her  husband’s  death  inherited  his 
large  fortune. 

Among  the  more  important  of  her  numerous  char¬ 
itable  works  were  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  an  ambulance  service  in  Paris  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
for  children  in  one  of  the  Jewish  quarters.  She  was 
a  most  liberal  supporter  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

In  1896  she  established  a  hospital  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  one  hundred  children.  She  also  endowed 
at  Nice  a  sanitarium  for  convalescent  officers  of  the 
French  army. 

In  1896  the  president  of  the  French  republic  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bibliography  :  Nouveau  Larousse,  Paris,  1903,  s.v. 

E-  a  F.  T.  II. 

FURTH :  City  of  Bavaria,  Germany.  On  April 
17,  1528,  George  the  Pious,  Margrave  of  Ansbach 
permitted  two  Jews,  Perman  and  Uriel  Wolff,  to  set¬ 
tle  under  his  protection  at  Furth, 
Early  Set-  which  was  in  his  territory ;  and  in 
t lenient s.  1553  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
t  permitted  three  Jewish  families— 
probably  emigrants  from  Old  Bavaria — to  settle  at 
Furtli  on  a  piece  of  property  belonging  to  the  provost 

of  the  Bamberg  cathedral.  The  free  imperial  city  of 


!  Nuremberg,  which  had  expelled  its  Jews  in  1499, 
vainly  protested  against  the  settlement  of  a  Jewish 
community  in  its  vicinity;  Jews  continued  to  come 
to  Furth;  and  after  their  expulsion  from  Vienna  in 
1670,  the  Bavarian  city  became  more  and  more  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  banished.  The  two  com¬ 
munities  which  gradually  developed  in  Bamberg 
and  Ansbach  were  bound  together  by  common  in- 
temal  interests,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  fuse 
into  one,  especially  after  1690. 

Owing  to  the  rivalry  between  Bamberg  and  Ans¬ 
bach, ^  which  manifested  itself  in  part  in  the  granting 
of  privileges  to  the  Jews,  the  condition  of  the  latter 
^it  Fiuth  was  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  on  March  2,  1719,  the  cathedral  provost 
of  Bamberg  confirmed  the  Jews  in  all  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  in  addition  allowed  them  to  send  two 
Jewish  representatives  to  the  city  council.  For 
these  privileges  the  Jews  paid  protection-money 


amounting  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  to  2,500  flor¬ 
ins  yearly,  which 
sum  by  1754  was  in¬ 
creased  to  4,500  flor¬ 
ins.  The  few  Jews 
who  belonged  to  the 
Margrave  of  Ans¬ 
bach,  and  who  in  1719 
passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  cathedral  pro¬ 
vost  of  Bamberg,  paid 
their  lord  a  yearly 
protection-tax  of  10 
florins  per  family. 

The  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Furth 
formed  an  independ¬ 
ent  body  with  a  re¬ 
publican  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  governed  by  a  senate  consisting  of 
twenty-one  men,  from  among  whom  were  chosen  the 
“barnossen  ”  (=  “parnasim”)— that  is, 
Internal  the  heads  of  the  congregation — who 
Affairs.  alternated  every  month  in  occupying 
the  honorary  position  of  president  of 
the  congregation.  For  policing  and  in  all  matters  of 
discipline  the  senate  had  to  draw  upon  the  support  of 
the  civil  government.  A  foreign  Jew  was  admitted  to 
the  body  only  with  the  consent  of  the  members,  but 
the  community  was  not  limited  to  a  certain  number, 
as  was  elsewhere  the  case  (see  Familiaxten-gesetz/. 
The  judicial  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  chief  rabbi,  was  distinguished  from  that  in 
other  communities  by  the  fact  that  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  a  Jewish  court  was  not  carried  to  the 
superior  Christian  government,  but  to  other  rabbin¬ 
ical  courts  of  the  second  or  even  third  instance.  In 
1728  the  senate  passed  a  set  of  laws  which  regu¬ 
lated  not  only  the  religious  but  even  the  social  fife 
of  the  community. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  Jews  caused  the  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  community  and  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  from  350  to  400  taxable  Jewish  families,  of 
whom  100  were  house-owners ;  while  at  the  end  of 

the  century  the  community  probably  numbered  3,000 
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members.  These  Jews  had  commercial  relations 
with  many  German  courts,  were  engaged  to  a  great 
extent  in  manufactures,  and  monopolized  banking. 
Dolim,  in  his  “  Ueber  die  Burgerliclie  Verbesserung 
der  Juden,”  cites  the  Jewish  community  of  Fiirth  as 
an  instance  of  the  fact  that  those  localities  are  pros¬ 
perous  where  Jews  are  not  oppressed. 

Some  Jews  became  the  financial  agents  of  the 
princes,  and  Court  Jews  acquired  political  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  margraves  of  Ansbach.  The  most 
famous  of  the  court  Jews  was  Elkan  Frankel,  son  of 
Enoch  Levi  of  Vienna;  lie  was  the  victim  of  a  court 
intrigue  and  of  his  own  ambition,  dragging  with 
him  in  his  fall  his  brother,  the  cabalist  Ilirscli  Fran¬ 
kel  (1712).  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  family  of 
Gabriel  Frankel— court  purveyor  and  banker — at 
Fiirtli  carried  on  very  extensive  commercial  trans- 


(d.  16S3);  Wolf  ben  Mei'r  of  Buczacz;  Samuel  of  Wodzislaw 
(1(591-94);  Eliezer  ben  Mordecai  Heilprin  (d.  1700);  Barmann 
Frankel  (1700-08);  Baruch  Rapoport  (1710-46);  David  Strauss  (d. 
1762):  Joseph  Steinhart  (d.  1776);  Hirsch  Janow  (d.  1785);  Me- 
shullam  Zalman  Cohn  (d.  1819);  Isaac  Lowj  (1830-73);  Dr.  Neu- 
biirger,  who  entered  office  in  1875,  and  who  is  still  (1903)  offici¬ 
ating. 

The  chief  synagogue  (“  Altscliul”),  which  stands 
in  a  venerable  courtyard,  was  built  in  1616-17  and  en¬ 
tirely  renovated  in  1865.  It  contains  many  valuable 
memorials  of  the  Viennese  exiles  who  settled  at  Fiirth. 
The  other  principal  synagogue  (“  Kaalscliule  ”)  was 
founded  in  1697 ;  besides  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
synagogues.  The  cemetery  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
1604,  and  contains  many  interesting  tombstones; 
further  burials  therein  will,  it  is  thought,  soon  be 
prohibited.  The  old  hospital,  dating  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  replaced  by  a 


The  Old  and  New  Synagogues  at  forth  in  1705. 

(After  an  engraving  by  J.  A.  Boener.) 


actions  with  the  Margrave  of  Ansbach.  A  favorite 
of  this  same  prince  and  a  resident  of  his  court  was 
Isaac  Nathan,  who  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Elkan 
Fraukel’s.  Among  the  later  court  agents  who  were 
preferred  by  the  margraves  as  financiers  and  busi¬ 
ness  agents,  mention  may  be  made  of  Mei’r  Berlin, 
great-grandfather  of  Samuel  Berlin,  the  privy  coun¬ 
cilor  at  Fiirth. 

The  community  at  Fiirth  was  a  center  of  Jewish 
learning.  Young  men  came  from  all  quarters  to 
"  study  at  its  Talmudic  school;  and  nu- 
RaDDis  and  merous  wrorks  issued  from  the  print- 
1“  ing-press  established  there  in  1690. 

tutions.  ,pjie  fame  0f  Fuj-th  rests  chiefly  upon 
its  learned  rabbis,  of  whom  a  list  follows,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  chronological  order : 

Simson  ben  Joseph;  Menahem  Man  Ashkenazi  (d.  1655); 

Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanower  (c.  1060);  Mei'r  ben  Asher  ha-Levi 


new  one  in  1846.  The  orphan  asylum,  founded  by 
Israel  Liehtenstadt  of  Prague  in  1763,  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  has  received 
a  number  of  rich  endowments.  The  Jewish  high 
school  (“  Biirgerschule  ”)  was  opened  in  1863.  There 
are  funds  for  the  support  of  small  congregations  and 
poor  students. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  community  of  Fiirth  made  great 
advances  in  trade  and  manufacturing — especially  in 
the  production  and  export  of  toys,  mirrors,  and 
bronzes  — Fiirth  was  called  “Little  Jerusalem.” 
Among  its  many  prominent  Jewish  citizens  are  the 
following  : 

Simon  Konigswarter,  banker,  and  bis  son  Dr.  Wilbelm  Konigs- 
warter,  honorary  freemen  of  the  city,  both  of  whom  liberally 
endowed  institutions  of  all  sects ;  Dr.  Griinsfeld,  who  became  a 
lawyer  in  1S34,  and  was  tbe  first  Jew  to  follow  this  profession 


Furth 
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in  Bavaria ;  Dr.  David  Morgenstern,  first  Jewish  deputy  (1S49) 
to  the  Bavarian  Diet ;  Solomon  Berolzheimer,  the  first  Jew  to 
hold  a  position  in  the  municipal  administra- 
Prominent  lion  of  Fiirth,  and,  later  on,  member  of  the 
Citizens,  county  board  (“Landrath”) ;  David  Otten- 
soser,  a  well-known  Hebraist;  Dr.  Ortenau, 
notary  and  auditor  for  the  militia ;  Dr.  Brentano,  principal  of 
the  royal  commercial  and  industrial  school.  In  1S7S  there 
were  no  less  than  four  Jewish  members  of  the  magistracy 
and  eleven  Jewish  representatives  of  the  city.  Dr.  Landmann 
was  for  several  sessions  president  of  the  entire  body  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Recently  Nuremberg  lias  developed  into  a  power¬ 
ful  commercial  rival  of  Fiirth;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  community  which  about  1870,  when  it  had 
reached  its  highest  development,  numbered  3,300 
souls,  has  been  reduced  to  about  3,000.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Jewish  community  of  Fiirth  still  occupies 
a  prominent  place  among  the  German  congrega¬ 
tions. 

Bibliography  :  Wiirfel,  Historischc  Nachricht  von  tier  Ju- 
dengcmeinde  Fiirth,  1754;  Saueraeker,  Gcsch.  von  Filrtli , 
1786;  Fronmuller,  Chronik  cler  Stadt  Fiirth,  1872;  Sax,  Die 
Synagogc  in  Fiirth:  S.  Haenle,  Gesch.  der  Juden  im Ehc- 
maligcn  Fiirstcntum  Ansbach.  1S67;  H.  Barbeck,  Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  N'urnberg  uml  Fiirth ,  1878;  Lowenstein,  Me - 
morbilchcr ,  in  Zcitsch  rift  filr  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutsch¬ 
land ,  i.-ii.;  D.  Kaufinarin,  Die  Letzte  Vertreibung  der  Ju¬ 
den  aus  Wien ,  1889;  A.  Eckstein,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Fiirth ,  in  Allg.  Zcitung  dcs  Judcnthums ,  1894;  B.  Ziemlich, 
Einc  BiicherconHscation  zu  Fiirth  Anno  1712 ,  in  Kauf- 
mann  Gcdenkhuch ,  1900;  Hcbr.  Bibl.  1868,  1878;  Monats- 
schrift ,  1873, 1898, 1900 ;  M.  Brann,  Einc  Sammlung  Further 
Grabschriften ,  in  Kaufmann  Gedcnhbuch ,  pp.  385  e.t  scq. 
d.  A.  E. 


FURTH,  MEYER  B.  ELHANAN :  German 
writer  and  teacher,  who  belonged  only  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  to  the  school  of  the  Measselim,  for  he 
was  a  conservative  and  wrote  against  Reform  and 
reformers.  He  annotated  a  mathematical  work  by 
Abraham  Joseph  Mentz  (Mayence)  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Berlin  in  1775,  and  wrote  the  following 
Hebrew  and  German  works:  “ Anfangsgriinde  der 
Algebra,”  Leipsic,  1806-08;  “Entwurf  zur  Selbsfc- 
verstaudniss  Ernes  Immerwahrenden  Ivalenders,  ” 
ibicL,  1810;  “Parpera’ot  la-Hokmah,”  a  commentary 
on  the  “Sefer  jbronot”  (first  published  by  Seb. 
Munster),  with  German  transl.,  Dessau,  1811;  “She- 
lemut  we-Zurat  lia-Nefesh,”  Moses  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Leber  die  Seele,  ”  with  a  commentary  in  refutation 
of  Mendelssohn’s  views,  ib.  1810;  “Ivebod  Eloliim,” 
a  polemic  against  the  Reform  movement,  German 
ed.,  ib.  1812;  “Dibre  Yoslier,”  a  polemic  against  I. 
Wolf  and  G.  Salomon’s  book  “Der  Character  des 
Judenthums,”  and  against  the  latter’s  “Selimas 
Stunden  der  Weilie,”  in  Judam-German,  ib.  1818; 
“Freimiithige  Gedanken.”  a  portion  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  work  in  German,  ib.  1818;  “  Yir’at  Shamayim,” 
a  commentary  to  Maimonides’  “  Yad,”  Ividdush  ha- 
Hodesh,  together  with  Scriptural  comments  and 
novella?,  ib.  1820-21. 

Bibliography:  Steinsclinelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1697;  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i.  310;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Post- Mendels,  p.  107. 
s.  H.  B. 


G 


GABBAI  (lit.  “receiver”)  :  Tax-collector;  in 
modern  usage,  treasurer  of  a  synagogue.  In  Tal¬ 
mudic  times  the  alms  of  the  congregation  appear  to 
have  been  collected  by  two  persons  (B.  B.  8b),  but 
the  term  “  gabbai  ”  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  publicans  or  tax-gatherers.  A  pious  man  who 
became  gabbai  or  tax-gatherer  was  expelled  from 
the  company  of  other  students  of  the  Law  (Yer. 
Dem.  ii.  23a).  According  to  E.  Hatch  (“  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church,”  Oxford,  1888),  the 
office  of  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church  was  derived 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  synagogue,  whose  duties 
are  now  performed  by  the  person  known  as  “gab¬ 
bai.”  Certain  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages  adopted 
the  term  as  a  surname,  as  Azan  del  Gabay  at  Tudela 
(1367  ;  Jacobs,  “  Sources,”  p.  90),  and  Abraham  Gab¬ 
bai  at  Bristol  (1194;  idem,  “Jews  of  Angevin  Eng¬ 
land,”  pp.  347,  371). 

In  more  recent  times  the  chief  function  of  the 
gabbai  among  the  Sephardim  was  to  apportion  the 
Pint  a  among  the  seat-holders  of  a  congregation. 

e.  c.  J. 

GABBAI :  A  family  the  members  of  which  were 
found  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Italy 
and  the  Levant  from  the  seventeenth  onward. 

Abraham  Gabbai  (Ysidro) :  Hakam  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  later  in  Surinam;  died  before  1757.  He 
wrote  a  cabalistic  poem  on  the  azharot  entitled 
“Yad  Abraham,”  which  his  wife,  Sarah  Ysidro,  had 


printed,  and  which  Abraham  J.  Basan  published 
(Amsterdam,  1757).  Gabbai- Ysidro  also  wrote  “  Ser¬ 
mon  Predicado  Neste  K.  K.  de  Talmud  Torah  .  .  , 
em  Sab.  Wajikra  e  Ros  Ilodes”  (Amsterdam,  1724). 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp. -Port. -Jud.  p.  48; 

Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  539. 

K.  M.  K. 

Abraham  ben  Jedidiah  Gabbai:  Printer  of 
Smyrna  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  probably  born 
at  Leghorn,  where  his  father  opened  a  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  about  1650.  From  there  the  latter  re¬ 
moved  to  Florence,  and  then  to  Smyrna,  where  Abra¬ 
ham  directed  the  business  from  1659  to  16S0.  During 
these  twenty-one  years  he  published  thirteen  works, 
the  last  of  which  was  “Gufe  Halakot,”  by  Solo¬ 
mon  Algazi  (1680). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider  and  Cassel.  Jlidische  Typo¬ 
graphic  :  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encijc.  section  ii.,  part  2S,  pp. 

62.  64;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2889;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 

i.  311. 

J.  M.  See. 

Ezekiel  Gabbai:  Turkish  official  and  author; 
grandson  of  Ezekiel  Gabbai;  born  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  1825;  died  there  1848.  He  was  at  first  an 
official  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  Criminal  Court.  As 
founder  and  editor  of  “El  Jornal  Israelith”  (1860), 
one  of  the  first  Judseo-Spanish  papers  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  that  city.  He  is  the  author  of  “  The  Organic 
Statute  of  the  Jewish  Nation  in  Turkey  ”  (in  Turk- 
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isli),  a  work  that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Civil  Code.  He  also  translated  the  Ottoman 
Penal  Code  into  Judoeo-Spanish.  One  of  his  sons, 
Isaac  Gabbai,  continues  the  publication  of  “El 
Jornal  Israelith”  under  the  title  “El  Telegrafo.” 

*  Bibliography  :  M.  Franco,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  des  Israe¬ 
lites  de  V Empire  Ottoman. 

s.  M.  Fb. 

Isaac  ben  Solomon  ibn  Gabbai :  Talmudic 
scholar;  flourished  at  Leghorn  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Mishnah,  entitled  “Kaf  Nahat,”  published,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  text,  at  Venice  in  1614.  Gabbai 
drew  most  of  his  explanations  from  Pashi  and  Mai- 
monides.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  of  the  same 
name  on  Pirke  Abot  (Altona,  1779). 

Bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  i.  652,  iii.  559 :  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1110;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  311;  Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rab.  iii.  893. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

Jedidiah  ben  Isaac  Gabbai  :  Italian  printer  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1650  Gabbai  estab¬ 
lished  a  printing-press  at  Leghorn  under  the  name 
“La  Stampa  del  Caf  Nahat,”  in  honor  of  his  father's 
work  entitled  “  Kaf  Nahat.  ”  The  first  work  to  issue 
from  his  press  was  the  “  azharot  ”  of  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  Isaac  b.  Reuben  of  Barcelona  (1650).  The  title- 
page  bears  the  device  of  three  crowns  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “Shelosliali  Ketarim.”  In  1658  he  printed 
the  “  Keneset  ha-Gedolah  ”  on  the  Shulhan  ‘Aruk, 
Orali  Hayyim.  In  1659  Gabbai  removed  to  Smyrna, 
where,  in  partnership  with  his  son  Abraham  Gab¬ 
bai,  he  published  Manasseh  b.  Israel’s  “Mikweli 
Yisrael”  and  “  Apologia  por  la  Noble  Nacion  de  los 
Judios,”  a  Spanish  translation  of  Edward  Nicholas’ 
work.  Thereafter  he  left  the  business  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  his  son. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  311 ;  Steinschneider  and 
Cassel,  Jildische  Typographies  in  Erscb  and  Gruber,  Encyc. 
section  ii.,  pai’t  28,  pp.  62,  61 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col. 
2889. 

j.  M.  Sel. 

Me’ir  b.  Ezekiel  ibn  Gabbai :  Cabalist ;  born 
in  Spain  toward  the  end  of  1480 ;  lived  probabty  in 
the  East.  He  complained  in  his  twenty -seventh 
year  that  lie  had  to  work  hard  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  (see  end  of  “Tola ‘at  Ya‘akob  ”). 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  cabalist,  noted  for  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  cabalistic  lore,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  of  which  he,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
now,  was  the  first  of  his  generation  to  treat  syste¬ 
matically.  He  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
precursor  of  Moses  Cordovero  and  Isaac  Luria.  His 
first  work,  completed  in  1507  and  held  in  high  re¬ 
gard,  was  “Tola‘at  Ya‘akob,”  a  cabalistic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  prayer  ritual.  His  chief  work,  which 
he  finished  Dec.  22,  1580,  after  having  spent  eight 
years  on  it,  was  “Mar’ot  Eloliim,”  in  which  he 
expounds  in  detail  his  cabalistic  system,  making  a 
close  study  of  Maimonides  in  order  the  better  to  re¬ 
fute  him.  In  1539  lie  wrote  an  exposition  and  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Sefirot  under  the  title  “  Derek  Emunali,” 
in  answer  to  his  pupil  Joseph  ha-Levi,  who  had 
questioned  him  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Sefi¬ 
rot,  Gabbai  basing  his  work  on  Azriel’s  “Perush 
‘Eser  Sefirot.” 

Gabbai  regarded  the  Zohar  as  the  canonical  book 


of  the  Cabala.  His  system  is  tinged  with  pantheism. 
God  Himself,  as  the  first  cause  of  all  causes,  can 
neither  be  conceived  nor  cognized,  and  can  not  even 
be  mentioned ;  the  name  “  En  Sof  ”  (Infinite)  is  a  mere 
makeshift.  Even  the  Keter  Elyon,  the  first  Sefirah, 
can  not  be  conceived  or  imagined ;  it  is  coeternal 
with  the  En  Sof,  although  only  its  effect it  is  what 
is  called  in  Scripture  “  His  Name.”  By  means  of  it 
the  other  sefirot  emanated  from  God,  being  the 
various  manifestations  through  which  the  Godhead 
makes  Himself  cognizable.  To  them  the  prayers 
are  addressed,  and  they  are  intended  in  the  different 
designations  of  God,  whose  relation  to  them  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body. 

The  other  emanations  are  the  seven  “hekalot,” 
which  proceed  from  the  sefirot,  and  represent  in  a 
way  the  feminine  world  as  contrasted  with  the  mas¬ 
culine  world  of  the  sefirot ;  they  are  the  real  vessels 
of  the  further  development  of  the  world.  This  ema¬ 
nation  of  the  world  from  God  constitutes  the  “  glory 
of  God.”  The  consciousness  of  dependence  on  God, 
with  the  striving  toward  Him  in  order  to  be  united 
and  become  one  with  Him,  and  thereby  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  His  unity  and  effect  its  realization,  is  the 
“yihud,”  “the  conscious  union  with  God,”  which  is 
the  final  aim  of  the  world.  Man,  a  reflection  of  the 
highest  “hekal,”  unites  in  his  soul  the  rays  of  all 
the  sefirot,  and  in  himself  in  general  as  microcosm 
all  the  basic  elements  of  being.  His  soul  therefore 
is  in  connection  with  the  upper  world,  which  it  is 
able  to  influence  and  stimulate  by  its  actions  and 
aspirations;  for  everything  that  happens  in  this 
world  reaches  in  wave -like  circles  to  the  uppermost 
regions.  By  recognizing  and  fulfilling  the  religious 
and  moral  precepts  man  advances  the  harmony  and 
union  of  the  various  grades  of  creatures,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  performing  his  task  in  life — the  bringing 
about  of  the  “yihud.” 

Gabbai ’s  son  Hayyim  was  also  a  cabalist  :  and 
his  son-in-law  Senior  ben  Judah  Falcon  published 
Gabbai’s  first  two  books  after  his  death,  the  “  Tola‘at 
Ya‘akob  ”  with  the  aid  of  Abraham  Reyna  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1560,  and  “Mar’ot  Elohim”  at  Venice 
in  1567. 

k.  P.  B. 

Mordecai  Gabbai:  Italian  physician;  born  at 
Rome  1651.  Mordecai  and  his  whole  family  were 
baptized  on  Feb.  14,  1683. 

Nathan  Gabbai  of  Tudela:  Farmer-general 
of  the  taxes  and  tolls  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
from  1391  to  1407,  for  a  time  together  with  Juze 
Orabuena  and  Judah  Levi  of  Estella.  In  1391  they 
paid  72,000  livres  for  their  privilege,  the  king  re¬ 
mitting  2,000  livres  of  this  sum  on  account  of  the 
poor  returns.  In  1392  the  king  empowered  Gabbai 
and  Orabuena  to  apportion  the  taxes  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  country.  Like  other  tax-farm¬ 
ers,  Gabbai  supplied  the  king  with  grain,  etc. 

Bibliography:  Jacobs,  Sources,  Nos.  1532,  1545,  1560,  1586; 

Kayserling,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Spanicn ,  i.  59. 

To  the  same  family  belong  David  Gabbai,  who 
in  1423  leased  the  estate  of  Camarati  from  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira,  one  of  the  greatest  Portuguese  gen¬ 
erals  (“  Elucidario,  ”  i.  307);  and  Moses  Gabbai, 
who  was  related  by  marriage  to  Simeon  Duran,  and 
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who  left  Navarre  in  1391,  and  went  to  Honein  (Sim¬ 
eon  Duran,  Responsa,  i.  26b). 

Samuel  Gabbai  :  Italian  physician  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  father  of  Mordecai  Gabbai  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Spaniard  Isaac  Gabbai.  During 
the  plague  which  raged  at  Rome  in  1656-57  Gabbai 
and  his  father  showed  extraordinary  self-sacrifice 
in  tending  the  afflicted. 

Bibliography  :  vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gcsch.der  Jndon  in 
Rom,  ii.  2(jS,  2S8. 

M.  IC 

Sbem-Tob  Gabbai  :  A  rabbinical  author ;  lived 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Hayyim  ibn  Attar,  and  author 
of  a  collection  of  sermons  entitled  “Tob  wa-Hesed.” 
Nissim  Gabbai,  also  a  rabbinical  author,  lived  at 
Jerusalem  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
To  him  is  attributed  a  volume  of  responsa  in  Hebrew 
entitled  "  Peah  Negeb  ”  (Salonica,  1S73). 

Bibliography:  Azulai ,Shcmha-Gcdolim,  pp.89, 93;  Kazan, 
Ha-Ma'alut  U-Shclomolu  p.  13. 

o.  M.  Fr. 

Solomon  ben  David  Gabbai:  Turkish  scholar; 
lived  at  Constantinople  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  unpublished  philosophical 
work  entitled  uTa‘alumot  Hokmali,”  consisting  of 
six  treatises:  (1)  on  the  knowledge  of  God;  (2)  on 
abstract  ideas;  (8)  outlie  spheres;  (4)  on  the  ele¬ 
ments;  (5)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  (6) 
on  the  unity  of  God.  Joshua  Benveniste  in  his 
“Ozne  Yeliosbua'”  quotes  Gabbai  frequently. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  312;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha- 
Sefarim ,  p.  CoS. 

M.  Sel. 

GABBATHA  or  GABATHA  :  1.  Town  corre- 
spondingto  the  Biblical  “Gibeah,”  mentioned  in  the 
Septuagint  (I  Chron.  xii.  3),  in  Josephus  (“Ant.”  v.  1, 

§  29;  vi.  4,  §§  2,  6),  and  in  the  “Onomastica  Sacra” 
of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome.  In  the  last-named  it 
answers  to  “  Geba  ”  and  “  Gibbethon  ”  also.  Both 
“Onomastica”  (ed.  Lagarde,  12S,  17;  246,  53)  men¬ 
tion  a  town  named  “  Gabbatha  ”  existing  in  their  time 
in  the  district  of  Sepphoris  near  Legeon  in  the  great 
plain.  They  also  refer  to  another  east  of  the  Daroma, 
and  to  a  third  about  twelve  miles  from  Eleutherop- 
olis,  southwest  of  Judea  (ib.  128,  32;  246,  67).  Near 
the  last-named  Gabbatha  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  used  to  be  pointed  out.  This,  according 
to  the  same  “  Onomastica  ”  (109,  19;  120,  15;  256,  3; 
270,  35),  was  situated  near  Keilali— a  statement 
which  corresponds  with  the  foregoing  one,  consid¬ 
ering  the  relative  positions  of  Eleutheropolis  and 
Keilah.  The  frontier  town  Gebath,  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  Talmud  in  connection  with  An- 
tipatris  (Sanh.  94b;  Yeb.  62b;  lTer.  Meg.  i.  70a; 
Kid.  57b),  is  probably  identical  with  Gabbatha  near 
Eleutheropolis. 

Bibliography:  Buhl,  Geographic  dcs  Altcn  PaUistina ,,  p. 
199 ;  Boettgen.  Top. -Hist.  Lex.  zu  Josephus ,  p.  120. 

2.  According  to  John  xix.  13,  the  Hebrew  (prop¬ 
erl  3^  the  Aramaic)  name  of  the  place  called  A Mtrrpu- 
rov  (“the  Pavement”),  situated  in  front  of  the  pre- 
torium  in  Jerusalem,  where  Pilate  delivered  the 
final  judgment  upon  Jesus.  According  to  Philo 
(“Legatio  ad  Caium.”  £  38,  ed.  Mangey"  ii.  589  et 
seq.)  and  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  8;  15,  §5), 


Herod’s  palace  served  as  the  pretorium  for  the  pro¬ 
curator  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem.  “The  Pave¬ 
ment”  was  perhaps  the  onty  paved  place  in  the  city 
(it  was  constructed  under  Agrippa  II. ;  see  Josephus, 
“Ant.”  xx.  9,  §  7),  and  may  have  received  its  name 
for  this  reason.  “Gabbatha,”  however  —  derived 
either  from  nyiU  (“hill”)  or  from  WD3  (“back”) — 
does  not  correspond  to  the  Greek  name,  and  may 
have  designated  another  part  of  the  upper  city,  near 
the  royal  palace. 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  on  John  xix.  13;  Barnab6, 
Le  Prctoirc  dc  Pilate. 

g.  A.  Bucn. 

GABES  TUNISIA.  See  Tunis. 

GABIROL,  SOLOMON  IBN.  See  Ibn  Gabi- 
bol,  Solomon. 

GABISHON,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB : 

Algerian  physician  and  scholar ;  descended  from  a 
Granada  family ;  died  at  Tlem^en  in  1605.  He  es¬ 
tablished  himself  as  a  physician  in  1574  at  Algiers, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  practise.  Gabishon  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Proverbs,  entitled 
“  ‘Omer  ha-Shikliah,”  in  which  Mein  and  Levi  ben 
Gershon  are  chiefly  quoted.  Well  versed  in  Arabic 
literature,  Gabishon  often  cites  Arabic  proverbs 
which  materially  elucidate  the  Biblical  text.  Ap¬ 
pended  to  this  work  are  some  of  his  didactic  poems, 
annotated  by  his  son  Jacob,  and  some  poems  by  his 
grandson  Abraham.  Gabishon  is  very  highly 
praised  by  Solomon  ben  Zemah  Duran  in  the  ap¬ 
probation  to  the  work.  It  was  published  at  Leg¬ 
horn  in  1748  by  a  descendant  of  his  (also  named 
“  Abraham  ”),  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in  1740 
on  the  death  of  his  two  sons  by  the  plague. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  4220 ;  Zedner, 
Cat.  Hchr .  Books  Brit .  Mus.  p.  134 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yis- 
raeU  p.  17 ;  Bloch,  Inscriptions  Tumulaires ,  p.  17. 

G.  I.  BR. 

GABRIEL  Ta/3pi?/\  “man  of  God”): 

With  Michael,  Gabriel  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  where  he  explains  to  Daniel 
his  visions  (Dan.  viii.  16-26,  ix.  21-27).  He  appears 
to  Zacliarias,  and  announces  to  Mary  that  she  is 
about  to  have  a  son  whose  name  shall  be  “Jesus” 
(Luke  i.  19-31).  Gabriel  is  one  of  the  four  angels 
that  stand  at  the  four  sides  of  God’s  throne  and 
serve  as  guardian  angels  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
globe  (Enoch,  ix.  1;  comp.  Kautzsch,  “Die  xApo- 
kryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testa¬ 
ments,”  ii.  240,  note).  The  four  angels,  Michael, 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael,  who  are  still  invoked 
in  the  evening  prayer,  are  often  mentioned  together 
(Enoch,  xl.  6,  liv.  6;  Sibyllines,  ii.  214  et  seq.; 
“Legend  of  Zechariah,”  vi.  2-6,  in  Liiken,  “Mi¬ 
chael:  Eine  Darstellung  und  Vergleichung  der  Jii- 
dischen  und  Morgenlandisch-Christlichen  Tradition 
vom  Erzengel  Michael,”  p.  122,  Gottingen,  1898). 
The  four  names  also  occur  on  a  golden  tablet  found 
in  tbe  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Emperor  Honorius 
(Kopp,  “  Palseographia  Critica,”  iii.,  §  158;  “Apo- 
cryphisclie  Fragen  des  Bartholomeus,”  in  Liiken,  l.c. 
p.  114;  “Zauberpapyri,”  in  Liiken,  l.c.  p.  71).  In 
other  passages  seven  archangels  are  mentioned, 
among  them  Gabriel  (Tobit  xii.  15,  and  else¬ 
where).  But  he  is  most  often  mentioned  together 
with  Michael,  whom  he  follows  in  rank.  A  Gnostic 
gem  bears  the  inscription  in  Greek :  “  Michael  the 
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highest,  Gabriel  the  mightiest”  (Kopp,  l.c.  iv., 

§  766).  The  three  angels  that  appeared  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.)  were  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael ; 
Michael,  as  the  greatest,  walked  in  the  middle,  with 
Gabriel  to  his  right  and  Raphael  to  his  left  (Yoma 
37a).  Michael  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Gabriel  at  His  left  (Jellinek,  “B.  II.”  v.  166). 
Throughout  Jewish  literature  Michael  appears  as 
an  angel  of  a  higher  degree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
passages  quoted  below.  Gabriel  has  the  form  of  a 
man  (Dan.  viii.  15,  ix.  21),  and  is,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  the  “man  clothed  with  linen”  mentioned 
in  Ezek.  ix.  3  and  x.  2  (Yoma  77a). 

Michael  is  snow,  Gabriel  is  fire  (Liiken,  l.c.  p.  55; 
comp.  Yoma  21b,  bottom).  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
prince  of  fire  and  not  the  prince  of 
Represents  ice  that  is  commissioned  to  rescue 
Fire.  Abraham  as  well  as  Hananiali,  Mish- 
ael,  and  Azariah  from  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  (Pes.  118a;  Ex.  R.  xviii.  and  parallel  passage). 
In  a  single  passage  only  (Targ.  Job  xxv.  2),  Michael 
is  called  the  prince  of  fire,  and  Gabriel  the  prince  of 
water.  As  prince  of  fire  Gabriel  is  also  prince  of 
the  ripening  of  fruits  (Sanh.  95b).  As  an  angel  repre¬ 
senting  an  element  of  nature  he  is  also  connected 
with  the  metals:  Gabriel  is  gold  (the  color  of  fire), 
Michael  is  silver  (snow),  Uriel  is  copper  (Yalk., 
Hadash,  s.v.  “ Gabriel,”  No.  75).  Gabriel,  girded  like 
a  metal-worker,  shows  Moses  how  to  make  the  candle¬ 
stick  (Men.  29a).  lie  has  wings,  like  all  the  angels, 
but  while  Michael  reaches  the  earth  in  one  flight, 
Gabriel  requires  two  (Ber,  4b,  bottom). 

Michael  and  Gabriel  often  work  together  (see  Pes. 
55a;  Liiken,  l.c.  p.  86,  note  1;  ib .  p.  109,  bottom; 

Origen,  “  Contra  Celsum, ”  viii.  13 ;  and 
Activities  elsewhere),  but  while  Michael,  as  the 
and  guardian  angel  of  Israel  and  high 
Qualities,  priest  of  heaven,  is  more  occupied  in 
heaven,  Gabriel  is  the  messenger  of 
God,  who  executes  God’s  will  on  earth.  In  heaven 
Gabriel  is  set  over  the  serpents,  and  over  paradise  and 
the  cherubim  (Enoch,  xx.).  Each  of  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  had  its  guardian 
angel,  namely,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael 
respectively  (Num.  R.  ii.  10),  Michael  and  Gabriel 
defend  Israel  against  its  accusers  (Yalk.,  Hadasli, 
67b),  and  pray  in  general  for  the  human  race  and  for 
Israel's  deliverance  from  captivity  (“Apoc.  Pauli,” 
in  Liiken,  l.c.  p.  86,  note  4;  Jellinek,  l.c,  v.  127). 
They  defend  Israel  when  God  orders  the  Temple  to 
be  burned  (Yalk.  ii.,  No.  1009).  Gabriel  destroys 
the  bastards  (Enoch,  x.  9) ;  with  the  other  three  arch¬ 
angels  lie  seizes  Semyaza  and  his  companions  and 
casts  them  into  the  fire  (Enoch,  liv.  6).  He  will  make 
war  upon  the  leviathan  (B.  B.  74b).  He  leads  the 
soul  into  tlie  body  of  the  pious  (Yalk.,  Hadasli,  68b, 
No.  65). 

In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above,  Gabriel 
frequently  acts  as  God’s  instrument.  After  appear¬ 
ing  to  Abraham  with  the  other  two 
Gabriel  angels,  he  went  to  destroy  Sodom  and 
in  Legend,  save  Lot  (B.  M.  86b).  Satan  (Samael), 
desiring  that  Tamar  migiit  be  burned 
and  that  David  might  not  be  her  descendant,  re¬ 
moved  the  signs  by  means  of  which  she  afterward 
proved  her  innocence  (Gen.  xxxviii.);  Gabriel 


having  restored  them  (Sotah  10b).  Gabriel  taught 
Joseph  the  seventy  languages  of  the  world  (ib.  36b); 
he  led  Jochebed  to  Amram  (Yalk.,  Hadash,  s.v. 

No.  60) ;  when  the  handmaidens  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  wished  to  dissuade  her  from  saving  Moses, 
Gabriel  struck  them  down  (ib.  12b).  When  Solomon 
married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  Gabriel 
thrust  a  reed  into  the  sea;  mud  gathered  around  it, 
and  Rome  was  built  on  that  site  (Shab.  55b).  He 
closed  the  gate  behind  the  Sliebna  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxii.  15  (Sanh.  26a),  and  slew  Sennacherib  (ib.  95b). 
Fortunately  for  Israel,  he  hindered  Nebuchadnezzar 
from  worshiping  God  (ib.  96a).  Taking  fire  from 
the  hand  of  the  clierub,  he  threw  it  upon  the  Temple 
and  city  (Yoma  77a).  He  put  an  ink-mark  upon 
tlie  forehead  of  the  pious,  and  one  of  blood  upon 
that  of  the  impious  (Shab.  55a ;  comp.  Ezek.  ix.  4). 
He  prevented  Queen  Vasliti  from  appearing  before 
Ahasuerus,  and  rewrote  tbe  story  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mordecai  to  the  king,  the  record  of  which 
Shimsliai  had  destroyed  (Meg.  12b,  16a).  He  struck 
down  the  judges  who  refused  to  side  with  Simon  b. 
Slietah  against  King  Alexander  Jannai  (Sanh.  19b). 

The  foregoing  description  of  Gabriel  shows  no  de¬ 
tails  that  need  be  regarded  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  Parseeism  or  other  sources.  Gabriel  disputes 
like  a  scribe  with  Michael  as  to  the  stone  indicated 
by  “ kadkod ”  (Isa.  liv.  12;  B.  B.  75a;  comp.  Yalk., 

'  Hadash,  67a,  No.  27:  Michael  and  Gabriel  are  like 
the  Shammaites  and  Hillelites).  “  Pray  not  to  Michael 
nor  to  Gabriel,  but  to  Me,  and  I  will  immediately 
answer  ”  (Yer.  Ber.  13a) :  in  contrast  to  later  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Judaism  entirely  forbade  the  worship  of 
angels,  though  this  view  was  modified  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Gabriel  also  plays  an  important  role  on 
Basilidian  gems,  in  the  magic  papyri,  among  the 
Christians,  and  among  the  Mohammedans.  “In 
Christianity,  as  in  Judaism,  Gabriel  stands  nearest  to 
Michael,  but  does  not  equal  him  in  rank  ”  (Liiken, 
“ Michael, ”  pp.  32,  111  et  seq.).  Gabriel  still  lives  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and 
the  Mohammedan  people. 

Bibliography:  Gideon  Brecker,  Das  Transcendental  Ma¬ 
rne,  etc.,  Vienna,  1850;  Alex.  Kokut,  Ueber  die  Jildisclie  An- 
gclologie  unci  Diimonologie  in  Hirer  AbMingigkcit  corn 
Parsismus,  Leipsic,  1866 ;  Max  Grunbaum,  Gesaminclte  Auf- 
slitze  zur  Sprach-  und  Sagenhunde,  ed.  F.  Perles,  Berlin, 
1901;  Moise  Sckwab,  Vocahidaire  de  VAngelologic ,  Paris, 
1897  (in  the  Greek-Latin  list  the  article  “Gabriel”  is  miss¬ 
ing):  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Jildisclie  Apohaluptih  in  Hirer 
GeschichtUchcn  Entiviekelung ,  Jena,  1857 ;  Gabriel  be i 
Aphraates,  in  Monatsschrift ,  xlvi.  532;  Erwin  Preuschen, 
Die  Apocryphal ,  Gnostischen  Adamsscliriftcn ,  etc.,  pp. 
22-73,  Giessen,  1900 ;  S.  Sycz,  Ursprung  und  Wiedergahe  der 
Biblischen  Eigennamcn  im  Koran ,  Frankfort-on-tke-Main, 
1903 ;  W.  Brandt,  Die  Mandiiische  Religion ,  Hire  Entui'che- 
lung  und  Geschichtlichc  Bcdeutung ,  etc.,  p.  oa,  Leipsjc, 
1889;  C.  Meyer.  Der  Aberglaube  cles  Mittclalters ,  p.  L2, 
Basel,  1884 ;  S.  Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion ,  London, 


- In  Arabic  Literature :  Gabriel,  under  the 

name  of  “  Jibril  ”  (for  variants  in  spelling  and  vocal¬ 
izations  see  Baida wi),  is  mentioned  by  name  in  only 
two  passages  of  the  Koran:  suras  ii.  91,  92;  lxvi.  4. 
But  according  to  the  commentators,  he  is  alluded 
to  elsewhere  in  the  words  “  Ruli  al-Kuds  ”  =  “  Holy 
Spirit”  (ii.  81,  254;  v.  109;  vi.  104);  in  “al-Ruhal- 
Amin”  =  “Faithful  Spirit”  (xxvi.  198);  in  “Shadid 
al-Kuwwah”  =  “the  Terrible  in  Power  ”  (liii.  5);  and 
in  “Rasul Karim  ”  =  “Noble Messenger  ”  (lxxxi.  19). 
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According  to  Baidawi,  tlie  name  signifies  “servant 
of  God.  ”  Gabriel  revealed  the  Koran  to  Mohammed, 


and.  according 


_  '  writers  (BulOiai-i.  liaidawi, 

Zamakhshari),  was  therefore  considered  by  the  Jews 
to  be  their  enemy,  a  conception  resented  by  the 
Prophet  in  the  declaration  (ii.  91)  that  Gabriel’s  ene¬ 
mies  are  God’s  enemies.  The  three  letters  “alef,” 
“  lam,  ”  “  mim,  ”  which  precede  many  of  the  suras,  are 
explained  by  Ibn  ‘Abbas  (see  Baidawi  on  sura  ii.  1) 
as  indicating  that  Gabriel  is  the  medium  of  revelation 
between  God  and  Mohammed,  the  “alef”  standing 
for  “Allah,”  the  “lam”  for  “Gabriel,”  and  the 
“mim”  for  “Mohammed.”  It  was  Gabriel  who 
brought  to  Mohammed  the  command  “Ikra”  (recite) 
as  recorded  in  sura  xcvi.  For  this  reason  the  angel 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  “keeper  of  the 
heavenly  treasures  [of  revelation]  ”.  He  is  one  of 
the  “ al-Mukarrabin,  ”  the  angels  that  approach  God. 
With  three  other  angels,  he  will  survive  on  the  last 
day,  death  overtaking  all  other  creatures. 

As  “messenger  of  God”  Gabriel  assisted  in  the 
creation  of  Adam  by  gathering  under  divine  orders 
all  the  kinds  of  clay  from  which  the 
Messenger  fi  rst  man ’s  body  was  "fashioned.  After 
of  God.  their  expulsion  from  paradise,  it  was 
he  who  took  pity  on  Adam  and  Eve; 
bringing  to  them  a  small  sack  of  wheat,  he  taught 
them  how  to  sow  and  cultivate  the  grain.  He  also 
gave  Adam  an  ox  wherewith  to  plow  (see  21st  trea¬ 
tise  of  Ik h wan  al-Safa  [ed.  Dieterici],  Tabari,  and 
Ibn  al-Athir).  Tabari  further  ascribes  to  him  the 
transmission  to  Adam  of  the  knowledge  of  making 
fire  by  striking  stone  and  iron  together.  When 
Abraham  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  fierce  fire  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  Nimrod  (in  the  Midrash  it  is  a  hot 
furnace:  Gen.  Ii.  xxxviii.)  Gabriel  intervened.  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  was  shot  iuto  the  air  by  a  catapult  or  bal- 
lista,  would  have  fallen  into  the  flames  had  the  angel 
not  held  him  in  mid  air  (Zamakhshari  and  Baidawi). 

As  in  Jewish  accounts  (Midi*.  Lekah  Tob,  ed. 
Buber,  i.  82;  B.  M.  86b),  Gabriel  is  in  Arabic  stories 
one  of  the  three  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Israfil 
(the  Jewish  Uriel),  that  visited  Abraham  (comp,  the 
commentaries  to  sura  xi.  72).  Tabari  amplifies  the 
account.  Asked  by  the  patriarch  why  they  would 
not  eat  of  the  food  placed  before  them, 
Visits  they  declared  that  the}r  must  first  be 
Abraham,  told  the  price  of  the  meal.  Abraham 
replied,  “For  this  meal  the  price  con¬ 
sists  in  your  praising  God,”  whereupon  Gabriel 
nodded  approvingly,  saying,  “In  very  truth  this 
man  deserves  to  be  styled  the  friend  of  God.  ”  Com¬ 
menting  on  sura  xi.  83,  the  account  of  Lot  and  the 
angels  that  came  to  him  at  Sodom  to  announce  its 
punishment,  Baidawi  and  Zamakhshari  state  that 
Gabriel  struck  the  Sodomites  with  his  wing  (de¬ 
scribed  at  some  length  by  Zamakhshari)  so  that  they 
lost  their  sight.  With  the  same  wing,  they  report, 
referring  to  the  next  verse  (xi.  84),  Gabriel  fitted  the 
whole  city  to  such  a  height  toward  the  sky  that  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks 
were  distinctly  heard  by  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  and 
then,  turning  it  upside  down,  dashed  it  to  the  earth. 

Abraham,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  had  begged 
Gabriel  to  save  the  city  if  but  ten  believers  (Moham¬ 
medans)  were  discovered  among  the  inhabitants. 


Gabriel  had  promised  Abraham  at  least  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  family  with  the  ex- 

the  confirmation  of  God’s  indictment  of  the  city  as 
corrupt  to  the  core  Gabriel  achieved  Sodom’s  ruin  in 
the  manner  before  stated  (see  also  Abulfeda,  “His- 
toria  Ante-Islamitica,  ”  p.  24).  In  the  story  of  Moses’ 
mission  to  Pharaoh  (sura  xxviii.)  Gabriel  is  assigned 
an  important  part  by  Arabic  commentators.  Zamakh¬ 
shari,  reverting  to  the  tower  which  the  Egyptian 
king  had  built  to  ascend  to  the  God  of  Moses  (xxviii. 
38),  reports  that  Gabriel  struck  it  with  his  wing  and 
split  it.  into  three  parts,  one  falling  on  Pharaoh’s 
army,  killing  one  thousand  times  one  thousand  men, 
another  sinking  in  the  sea,  and  the  third  crashing 
to  earth  in  a  westerly  direction,  so  that  none  of  the 
builders  escaped  alive.  When  Pharaoh  was  about 
to  drown  he  would  have  professed  his  belief  in  the 
God  of  Moses,  but.  Gabriel  took  a  handful  of  mud 
from  the  sea  and  stopped  his  mouth  (Tabari  and 
Ibn  al-Athir).  Gabriel  boasted  later  of  this  act  of 
his  while  talking  to  Mohammed,  alleging  as  his 
motive  his  fear  lest  God  might  have  been  moved  to 
have  pity  on  Pharaoh. 

In  suras  ii.  60,  87;  iv.  153;  and  vii.  170  God  is  said 
to  have  threatened  to  overturn  the  mountain  upon 
the  Israelites  if  they  did  not  accept  the  Law  (comp. 
‘Ab.  Zarah  2b;  Sliab.  88a).  The  Arabic  commen¬ 
tators  expand  the  incident.  Israel  proved  refrac¬ 
tory,  whereupon  Gabriel  was  bidden  to  lift  up  the 
mountain  and  hold  it  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  Gabriel  appeared  to  Moses  to  inform 
him  that  Og  the  giant  (see  Giants)  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  helpless  by  being  caught  in  his  own  trap  (a 
huge  stone),  and  encouraged  him  to  slay  the  kiug 
(Tabari,  “Chroniques,”  transl.  Zotenberg,  i.  391)^ 
Gabriel  was  also  the  messenger  that  announced  to 
David,  who  would  not  be  consoled  on  account  of 
his  sin,  that  God  had  forgiven  him.  It  was  Gabriel 
who  gathered  all  the  demons  from  their  various 
haunts,  bringing  them  to  Solomon,  their  new  master 
(Kazwini,  i.  351  et  seq.). 

In  another  account  (Al-Kisa’i’s  “Histories  of  the 
Prophets  ”)  the  birds  are  assembled  by  Gabriel  to  do 
homage  to  Solomon.  It  was  he  who  brought  Solo¬ 
mon’s  magic  signet-ring  from  paradise,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “La  Allah  ilia  Allah  wa-Muhammad  Rasul 
Allah  ” ;  the  ring  had  once  belonged  to  Adam.  This 
event  took  place  on  a  Friday,  the  27th  day  of  Muhar- 
ram.  Gabriel’s  feats  are  also  preserved  in  tlie 
Popular  literature  of  the  Moriscos  (see  Griinbaum, 
“Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  zur  Sprach-  und  Sagen- 
kunde  ”).  Gabriel  acted  as  notary  at  the  wedding 
of  Adam  and  Eve  (comp.  Gen.  R.).  He  induced 
Abraham  to  take  Ilagar  to  wife.  He  substituted 
the  ram  for  Isaac  on  Moriah,  and  bade  Abraham  de¬ 
sist  from  his  purpose  of  sacrificing  his  son.  He  an¬ 
nounced  to  Sarah  the  birth  of  Isaac.  Joseph,  while 
in  prison,  was  instructed  by  Gabriel 
Intercedes  that  in  the  absence  of  water  he  might 
for  Isaac,  use  sand  to  perform  his  ritual  ablu¬ 
tions.  In  the  “  Lcgcndas  de  Jose,  Hi  jo 
de  Jacob  ”  (1888)  Gabriel  is  mentioned  as  protecting 
Joseph  when  tempted  by  Potiphar’s  wife,  the  angel 
assuming  the  guise  of  Joseph’s  father.  This  occurs 
also  in  the  works  of  Arabic  authors  (Tabari,  Zamakli- 
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shari).  Joseph’s  coat,  according  to  Zamaklishari  and 
Baidawi,  was  a  present  from  Gabriel,  who  had 
woven  it  of  celestial  silk  for  Abraham  when  he  was 

ix tj> o m  to  be  tbvown  into  tlie  furnace  ;  Abraham  li£L(l 

given  it  to  Isaac  ;  Isaac  to  Jacob,  who  bound  it  like 
an  amulet  round  Joseph’s  neck.  Gabriel  appeared 
before  Joseph,  unrolled  it,  and  clothed  him  with  it. 
Gabriel,  by  telling  a  little  child  in  a  cradle  to  arise 
and  testify  in  Joseph’s  favor,  established  the  latter’s 
innocence  when  accused  by  Potiphar’s  wife.  Joseph 
was  in  prison  so  long  because,  as  Gabriel  informed 
him,  he  had  put  more  faith  in  men  than  in  God.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  commentators,  Gabriel  prevented  Jo¬ 
seph  from  writing  to  his  father  because  Jacob  was  to 
be  punished  for  a  former  trifling  sin  (comp.  B.K.  50a). 

Bibliography  :  Zamaklislmri,  AJ-Kashshaf ,  i.  passim;  Tabari, 
Chroniques ,  French  tra.nsl.  of  Zo  ten  berg,  i.  11  ct  seq.;  ii.  29, 
52,  324,  390;  Mashicli,  Les  Prairies  (V Or,  ed.  Barbler  de  Mey- 
nard,  i.  51,  74,  84 ;  iv.  23,  1311,449:  vi.  40;  vii.  52-55;  Abulfeda, 
Annates ,  ed.  J.  Reiske,  i.  20,  Copenhagen,  1789;  D’Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheqne  Orientate ;  W.>  Muir,  Life  of  Mo¬ 
hammed ,  pp.  52,  78,  London,  1877 ;  Radiger,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encyc.  section  i.,  part  52,  p.  70;  Hughes,  Dictionary 
of  Islam. 

E.  G.  H. 

GABRIEL  B.  JUDAH  LOW.  See  Eskeles 
Gabriel  ben  Judah  Low. 

GABRIEL  BE N  JTJDAH  OF  VITRY :  Ital¬ 
ian  physician ;  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  name  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Vitiy,  France,  but  Gross  (“Gallia  Judaica,”  p.  197) 
thinks  that  “Vitry”  here  stands  for  “Vittoria”  in 
Italy.  In  1530  he  lived  at  Sienna,  in  1552-63  in 
Castro.  Gabriel  ben  J udali  translated  into  Hebrew 
several  medical  works.  The  “Likkute  Refu’ot,” 
translated  by  Gabriel  ben  Judah  of  Vitry  (see  Ben- 
jacob,  “Ozar  lia-Sefarim,”  p.  266),  is  supposed  by 
Steinschneider  (“  Hebr.  Uebers.”  p.  782)  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  NUD,  a  Hebrew  translation  of 

Arnauld  of  Villanova’s  “  Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis,” 
credited  (erroneously?)  to  Gabriel  of  Milhaud.  A 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Neubauer,  “  Cat. 
Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS.”  No.  2316,  3)  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  Gabriel’s  translations  and  notes :  (1) 
on  the  polishing  of  precious  stones;  (2)  299  from  the 
“Sefer  lia-Ehad”  of  Ibn  Ezra;  (3)  from  the  work  of 
the  Roman  physician  Nieolao;  (4)  from  the  book 
“  Ya‘ar  Hadash  ”  and  from  Hieronymus  Cardan ;  (5) 
on  the  diseases  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  quo¬ 
ting  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Al-Razi,  and  Ibn  Zuhr. 

Bibliography:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  pp.  197,  345;  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  782,  843,  965. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

GABRIEL  OF  MILHAUD :  French  physician 
and  translator ;  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  translated,  in  1583,  under 
the  title  “Mebo  Arnabat,”  Arnauld  of  Villanova’s 
dissertation  on  Hippocrates’  maxim  “  Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis”  (Neubauer,  “Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS.”  No. 
2133,  7.)  It  was  annotated  by  the  translator,  extracts 
from  the  notes  being  given  by  Steinschneider  in  the 
Munich  Catalogue  (p.  95).  Steinschneider  (Cat.  Mu¬ 
nich,  p.  206)  identities  Gabriel  with  Gabriel  Cohen 
of  Lunel,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  work  (Neu- 
bauer,  zb.  No.  2285),  an  identification  doubted  by 
Neubauer  and  Gross. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  in  JR.  E.J.  ix.  216;  Steinschneider, 
in  Virchow’s  Archiv ,  xl.  93,  97 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  782; 
Gross,  Gallia  Judaica ,  p,  344. 
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GABRIEL  B.  REUBEN  ISRAEL  HA- 
KOHEN.  See  Koiix,  Gabriel. 

GABRILOVITCH,  OSSIP:  Russian  pianist; 

born  ; ”  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  7.  1878.  W lie II  Only  four 

years  old  he  evinced  a  remarkable  talent,  for  music, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  he  entered 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservation  um,  his  first  master 
being  Anton  Rubinstein.  When  about  eleven  he 
played  a  Mozart  concerto  with  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  at  sixteen  had  taken  all  the  Conser¬ 
vatorium  prizes  for  which  he  was  eligible.  He  then 
(1894),  at  Rubinstein’s  suggestion,  went  to  Vienna 
to  study  under  Leschetizky,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  two  years,  performing  at  concerts  in  Gratz, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Later  he  studied  composition 
under  Navratil. 

In  the  winter  of  1900-01  Gabrilovitch  visited  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  per¬ 
formed  in  London  (Richter  concerts),  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria  (Vienna  Philharmonic  concerts),  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  He  then  made  several  tours  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris, 
where  he  appeared  with  all  the  principal  orchestras. 
In  the  autumn  of  1902  he  again  went  to  the  United 
States,  inaugurating  his  tour  by  a  performance  at 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  musical  festival. 

Gabrilovitch  possesses  a  fine  technique,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  tone  remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  volume. 
But  lie  has  his  powers  well  under  control;  and  while 
traces  of  the  influence  of  his  mentor,  Rubinstein,  are 
naturally  to  be  found  in  his  playing,  he  renders  with 
equal  ability  and  feeling  such  widely  differing  com¬ 
positions  as  Tscliaikowski’s  concerto  in  B-flat  minor 
and  that  of  Liszt  in  E-flat.  Among  Gabrilovitch’s 
compositions  are:  “Caprice-Burlesque”;  a  gavot; 
“  Petite  Serenade  ” ;  and  “  Melodie  Orientale.  ” 

II.  r.  A.  P. 

GAD  :  1.  The  seventh  of  Jacob’s  sons,  the  first¬ 
born  of  Zilpali,  himself  the  father  of  seven  sons  (Gen. 
xxx.  10,  ll;xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  15  et  seq.).  The 
name  means  “  [good]  fortune.  ” 

2.  Biblical  Data  :  Tribe  descended  from  Gad, 
the  seventh  son  of  Jacob.  In  the  desert  it  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  40,000  men  able  to  bear  arms  (Num.  i.24  et 
seq.,  ii.  15,  xxvi.  IS).  Rich  in  flocks,  it  occupied,  wiik 
Reuben  and  half  of  Mauasseli,  the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan  once  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Heshbou  and 
Bashanand  partly  settled  by  Ammonites  (Num.  xxxii. 
1,  29,  33;  Deut.  iii.  12,  18;  Josh.  xiii.  25).  Hence 
the  “land  of  Gad”  (I  Sam.  xiii.  7),  on  the  Jabbok 
(=“  brook  of  Gad”;  II  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  see  Gilead). 
Among  its  cities  were  Ramoth,  Jaezer,  Aroer,  Dibon 
(Num.  xxxii.  34  ct  seq. ;  Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8). 
Gad  was  a  warlike  tribe,  and  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  regions  (Gen.  xlix.  19; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  21;  Num.  xxxii.  6  etseq.).  Among 
David’s  men  at  Adullam.  Gad  was  well  represented 
(I  Chron.  xii.  8;  I  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2).  Though  Gad  at 
first  remained  loyal  to  Ish-bosheth,  it  later  trans¬ 
ferred  its  allegiance  to  David  (II  Sam.  ii.  8  et  seq ., 
xvii.  24  et  seq.).  Jeroboam  built  the  fortress  Penuel 
to  keep  the  men  of  Gad  in  check  (I  Kings  xii. 
25).  Later,  under  Uzziali  and  Jotham,  Gad  was 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  v.  16; 
comp.  Schrader,  “K.  B.”  ii.  27).  The  Ammonites 
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seem  to  have  ultimately  reconquered  the  territory  of 
Gad  (.Ter.  xlix.  1).  E.  G.  II. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Gad  was  born  on 

the  tenth  of  Hesliwan,  and  lived  125  years  (Ex.  R.  i. 
5 ;  Talk. ,  Ex.  1).  He  was  called  “  Gad ”  after  the  man¬ 
na,  which  was  like  coriander  (HJ ;  Ex.  R.  ?.c.).  Be¬ 
cause  of  Ids  great  strength  he  was  not  presented  by 
Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  lest  the  latter  should  appoint  him 
one  of  his  guards  (Gen.  R.  xcv.  4).  Foreseeing  that 
the  children  of  Gad  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  Jacob  ordered  that  in  carrying  his 
bier  Gad  should  walk  on  the  southern  side,  whence 
came  the  beneficent  rains  and  fructifying  dew  (Num. 
R.  iii.  12).  The  tribe  of  Gad  occupied  the  southern 
side  of  the  camp  also  (Num.  R.  l.c .).  They  were  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Korah  because,  like  him,  they  were  quarrel¬ 
some.  Their  standard  was  of  red  and  black,  with  a 
camp  painted  on  it  (Num.  R.  ii.  6).  According  to 
some,  the  name  of  Gad  was  inscribed  on  the  agate  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (“Shalshelet  ha- 
Kabbalah,”  p.  13),  according  to  others  on  the  ligure 
(Samuel  Zarza,  “  Mekor  Hayyim  ”  to  Ex.  xxviii.), 
while  others  declare  it  to  have  been  cut  on  the  ame¬ 
thyst,  which  has  the  virtue  of  infusing  martial  cour¬ 
age  (Ex.  R.  xxxviii. ;  Baliya  ben  Asher’s  commen¬ 
tary,  ad  loc.).  The  tribe  of  Gad  is  blamed  for  having 
chosen  the  “other  side”  of  the  Jordan,  the  verse 
“  Riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt  ” 
(Eccl.  v.  12)  being  applied  to  them  (Gen.  R.  1.  11). 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Jordan  and  saw  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land,  they  said:  “One  handful  of  en¬ 
joyment  on  this  side  is  better  than  two  on  the  other  ” 
(Lev.  R.  iii.  1).  However,  because  they  crossed  the 
river  to  help  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  just  as  Simeon  did  when  he  took  his  sword  and 
warred  against  the  men  of  Sliechem,  they  were  found 
worthy  to  follow  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  sacrifices 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  R.  xiii.  19).  Moses  was  buried  in  the  territory 
of  Gad  (Sotah  13b;  Yalkut,  Wezot  ha-Berakah,  p. 
961).  According  to  some,  Elijah  was  a  descendant 
of  Gad  (Gen.  R.  Ixxi.).  The  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reu¬ 
ben  were  the  first  that  went  into  exile  (Lam.  R.  i.  5). 
e.  g.  ii.  I.  Bn. 

- Critical  View  :  The  inscription  on  the  Moabite 

Stone,  1. 10,  reports  that  “  the  man  of  Gad  had  dwelt 
since  days  of  old  in  the  land  of  Ataroth ;  then  the 
King  of  Israel  built  for  himself  Ataroth.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  the  Moabites  distinguished  between  Gad 
and  Israel,  regarding  the  former  as  old  inhabitants 
of  the  parts  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  same  notion 
that  Gad  is  not  of  pure  Israelitish  stock  underlies  the 
Biblical  genealogy  of  the  tribe’s  eponym.  He  is 
the  son  of  Zilpali,  Leah’s  handmaid,  not  a  full 
brother  to  Reuben  and  the  other  northern  tribes. 
The  geographical  notes  on  Gad  are  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  diverse  and  divergent.  The  city  of  Dibon  is 
designated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45  as  belonging  to  Gad 
(with  Ataroth  and  Aroer  in  Num.  xxxii.  34  et  seq.), 
but  in  Josh.  xiii.  15  et  seq .  this  same  territory,  north 
of  the  Arnon,  belongs  to  Reuben.  The  boundaries 
of  Gad  in  Josh.  xiii.  24-27  (P)  are  also  different. 
These  and  other  discrepancies  show*  a  wide  lati¬ 
tude  and  indefiniteness  in  the  use  of  “Gad”  as  a 
territorial  designation.  Gilead  sometimes  includes 


Gad  (among  other  passages  see  Judges  v.  17),  though 
at  times  it  denotes  a  country  north  of  Gad,  and  again 
a  country  south  of  Jaazer  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  Josh, 
xiii.  24  et  seq.).  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
“Gad”  wras  originally  the  name  of  a  nomadic  tribe, 
and  vTas  then  applied  to  the  territory  which  this  tribe 
passed  over  and  settled  in.  The  gradual  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  name  shoves  on  the  "whole  that  the 
tribe  coming  from  the  south  pushed  on  steadily 
northward  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  comp.  I  Chron.  v.  11, 
16).  The  territory  was  never  secure  from  invasion 
and  attacks.  To  the  south  it  was  exposed  to  the 
Moabites,  to  the  north  to  the  Arameans  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  later  to  the  Assyrians.  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
annexed  this  region  about  733-732  b.c.,  and  enslaved 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  (II  Kings  xv.  29;  I  Chron. 
v.  26).  Ezekiel  assigns  to  Gad  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  in  his  territorial  scheme  (Ezek.  xlviii.  27,  28). 
The  suggestion  liaj  been  made  that  the  name  of  the 
tribe  is  derived  from  Gad,  the  god  of  luck. 

E.  G.  II. 

3.  A  prophet,  “the  seer  of  David.”  The  first 

appearance  of  Gad  occurred  when  David  took  ref¬ 
uge  from  Saul  in  a  stronghold  in  Mizpeli  of  Moab 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  o).  Gad  advised  him  to  leave  it  for 
the  forest  of  Haretli.  He  reappeared  late  in  the 
life  of  David,  after  the  latter’s  numbering  of  the 
people,  giving  him  the  choice  of  one  of  three  punish¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  God  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the 
Jews  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  11-14;  I  Chron.  xxi.  9-13).  At¬ 
tached  to  the  royal  house,  Gad  was  called  “  David’s 
seer”  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  11;  I  Chron.  xxi.  9).  He  also 
wrote  a  book  of  the  acts  of  David  ( ib .  xxix.  29),  and 
assisted  in  arranging  the  musical  service  of  the  house 
of  God  (II  Chron.  xxix.  25).  M.  Sel. 

4.  Name  of  the  god  of  fortune,  found  in  Isa. 
lxv.  11,  along  with  Meni,  the  name  of  the  god  of 
destiny.  The  passage  refers  to  meals  or  feasts  held 
by  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  in  honor  of  these  deities. 
Nothing  is  know’ll  of  any  Babylonian  divinity  of  the 
name  of  Gad,  but  Aramean  and  Arabic  equivalents 
show  that  the  same  god  ivas  honored  among  the 
other  leading  Semitic  peoples.  The  root -verb  means 
“to  cut”  or  “to  divide.”  Thence  comes  the  idea  of 
portioning  out,  which  is  also  present  in  the  word 
“Meni,”  the  name  of  the  kindred  deity. 

“Gad”  is  perhaps  found  also  in  Gen.  xxx.  11, 
where  the  ketib  reading  means  “by  the  help  of 
Gad !  ”  the  exclamation  of  Leah  at  the  birth  of  Zil- 
pah’s  son.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  nar¬ 
rative  arises  from  a  tradition  connecting  the  tribal 
eponym  with  the  Deity  Himself.  How  wide-spread 
the  cult  of  Gad,  or  Fortune,  was  in  the  old  Canaan- 
itisli  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  “  Baal- 
gad,”  a  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
“Migdal-gad,”  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  Compare 
also  the  proper  names  “  Gaddi  ”  and  “  Gaddiel  ”  in 
the  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Zebulun  (Num.  xiii.  10, 
11).  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Gad  wras  always  regarded  as  an  independent  deity. 
The  name  was  doubtless  originally  an  appellative, 
meaning  “  the  power  that  allots.”  Hence  any  of  the 
greater  gods  supposed  to  favor  men  might  be 
thought  of  as  the  giver  of  good  fortune  and  be  wor¬ 
shiped  under  that  appellative.  It  is  possible  that 
Jupiter  may  have  been  the  “Gad”  thus  honored. 
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Among  the  Arabs  tiie  planet  Jupiter  was  called 
utlie  greater  Fortune,”  while  Venus  was  styled  “the 
lesser  Fortune.”  If  the  same  usage  prevailed  in 
earlier  Semitic  days  Meni  should  perhaps  also  be 
identified  with  Venus. 

Gad,  the  god  of  fortune,  is  frequently  invoked  in 
Talmudic  (magic)  formulas  of  good  will  and  wishes; 
for  instance,  in  Sliab.  67b  (“Gad  eno  ella  leshon 
‘abodatkokabim  ” ;  comp.  Targ.  Pseudo- Jonathan  to 
Gen.  xx.  10,  11).  The  name  is  often  synonymous 
with  “luck”  (Yer.  Ned.  iv.  3Sd;  Yer.  Sliab.  xvi. 
15d).  Gad  is  the  patron  saint  of  a  locality,  a  moun¬ 
tain  (Hul.  40a),  of  an  idol  (Gen.  R.  lxiv.),  a  house, 
or  the  world  (Gen.  R.  lxxi.).  Hence  “luck”  may 
also  be  bad  (Eccl.  R.  vii.  26).  A  couch  or  bed  for 
this  god  of  fortune  is  referred  to  in  Ned.  56a. 

Bibliography  :  The  commentaries  of  Delifczscli  and  Dillmann 
on  Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;  Baethgen,  Beitriige  zur  Semitischen  Reli- 
gionsgesch.  pp.  76  ct  .sec/.;  Lagarde,  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
limgcn.  P.  16;  idem,  Symmicta ,  i.  87;  Pinches,  in  Hastings, 
Diet.  Bible  :  Cheyne,  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  Gad. 

E.  G.  II.  J.  F.  McC. 

GADARA. — Biblical  Data :  A  Hellenistic  city, 
situated  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  and  afterward  given  to  Herod 
the  Great.  After  his  death  it  became  a  free  city 
under  Roman  sovereignty  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiv.  4, 
§  4;  xv.  7,  §  3;  xvii.  11,  §  4).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  liberation  the  Jews  attacked  the  heathen 
population,  which  act  was  soon  afterward  fiercely 
revenged  (Josephus,  “B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §§  1,  5).  The 
site  of  this  city  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mukes, 
among  which  are  found  remains  of  theaters  and  a 
temple.  This  Gadara  is  often  identified  with  the 
Gadara  referred  to  by  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iv.  7,  §  3) 
as  the  capital  of  Pernea.  Schlatter,  however,  is  right 
in  declaring  the  identification  unfounded,  and  refer¬ 
ring  the  description  in  Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iv.  7,  §§  3 
■et  seq.)  to  the  southern  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Bibliography  :  Schlatter,  Zur  Topographic  und  Gesch.  Pa- 
UlstinaSs  1893,  pp.  44  et  seq.;  Schurer,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,ii.  1 22  et 
seq. 

E.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Talmudic 

equivalent  of  “  Gadara  ”  is  “  Gadar  ”  (YD) ;  situated 
on  a  mountain,  it  was  one  of  the  stations  on  which 
fires  were  lighted  to  announce  the  new  moon.  At  its 
base  below  were  thermal  springs.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  fortified  by  Joshua  (‘Ar.  ix.  6),  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  important  school  (Ta‘an.  20a). 
According  to  Midi*.  Estli.  i.  2,  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  certain  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  Sabbath,  its  inhabitants  having  been 
permitted  to  walk  on  that  day  to  Hamtan  (“the 
springs”)  and  to  return,  while  those  of  Hamtan 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  Gadar  (‘Er.  v.  7). 
Bibliography:  Neubauer,  G.  T.  pp.  243  etseq. 

s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

GADARENES  :  Inhabitants  of  Gadara,  known 
from  an  alleged  miracle  of  Jesus  (Matt.  viii. ;  Mark 
v.;  Luke  viii.)  in  which  he  transferred  the  demons 
afflicting  a  man  to  a  number  of  swine,  that  thereupon 
rushed  down  a  steep  hill  and  perished.  From  tin* 
readings  of  the  best  texts  and  from  the  unsuitabil¬ 
ity  of  the  locality  around  Gadara  it  appears  that  tin- 
proper  reading  should  be  “  Gerasenes  ”  and  the  place 
located  at  Karsa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi  Sa- 
V.  —35 


inak,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  A  discussion  occurred 
between  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
“The  Nineteenth  Century  ”  for  1892 as  to  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  act,  the  critical  questions  being  whether 
(1)  Gerasenes  were  Jews;  and  (2)  if  so,  was  it  law¬ 
ful  for  them  to  keep  swine?  As  regards  the  first 
question,  it  would  appear  that  that  section  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  pagans  in  the  first 
century,  and  Gerasa  is  at  any  rate  included  by 
Schurer  among  the  Hellenistic  cities  (“  Gescliiclite,” 
ii.  141-144).  As  to  the  second  question,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  illegality,  from  a  ritual  point  of  view, 
of  Jews  keeping  swine  (B.  B.  vii.  7).  The  Gemara 
on  the  passage  gives  a  historical  foundation  for  the 
practise  in  the  times  of  Aristobulus. 

Bibliography:  The  Nineteenth  Century ,  1892,  passim; 

Cheyne,  Encyc .  Bibl.  s.v.;  Wiinscbe,  Ncue  Beitriige  zur 

Erliiuterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch , 

p.  119. 

E.  C.  J. 

GADEN,  STEPHAN  (DANIEL)  VON 

(known  also  as  Danila  Yevlevich,  Danila  Ilyin, 
and  Danilo  Zhidovinov) :  Russian  physician  at  the 
court  of  Moscow  under  the  czars  Alexis  Mikhailovich 
and  Feodor  Alekseyevich ;  born  in  Poland,  of  Jew¬ 
ish  parents,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeentli 
century ;  killed  at  Moscow  during  the  first  uprising 
of  the  Stryeltzy  (“sharpshooters”)  in  1682.  Von 
Gaden  was  sent  to  Moscow  from  Kiev  by  the  boyar 
Vassili  Vassilyevich  Buturlin  in  1657.  Here  he  be¬ 
gan  (1659)  his  career  as  a  barber-surgeon  (“feld- 
seller”).  He  was  soon  advanced  to  the  position  of 
surgeon,  with  a  salary  of  forty  rubles  per  annum  and 
a  monthly  allowance  of  five  rubles  for  board.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  his  popularity  he  was  appointed  by  the  czar 
as  assistant  physician  (April  1,  1667),  and  as  physi¬ 
cian  in  ordinary  (April  4,  1672).  Though  he  had 
not  studied  medicine  at  any  foreign  university,  he 
received  a  doctor's  diploma  from  the  czar,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  rubles 
per  annum  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  fifty  rubles. 
The  different  names  under  which  he  is  mentioned 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  repeatedly  changed 
his  religion — from  the  Jewish  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Lutheran,  finally 
entering  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

According  to  Kilburn,  Von  Gaden  was  the  most 
popular  physician  at  the  court  of  Moscow:  “In 
Moscow  befinden  sicli  itziger  Zeit  5  Aerzte  und  Doc¬ 
tor  Daniel  Jeflowitz,  dieser  wird  bei  Hofe  am  rneis- 
ten  gebraucht,  ist  ein  Jude  von  Geburt,  wurde  her- 
nacli  Papistiscli,  alsdann  Evangelisch  und  itzo  ist  er 
Griecliischer  Religion.”  Besides  the  diploma,  Czar 
Alexis  granted  Von  Gaden  many  favors.  In  1669 
he  was  permitted  to  travel  to  Smolensk  (then  be¬ 
longing  to  Poland)  to  see  his  mother,  a  privilege 
which  was  seldom  granted  to  foreigners.  On  this 
occasion  the  czar  presented  him  with  sable  for  his 
wife.  In  1670  his  brother-in-law,  Judah  (Egor 
Isayev),  arrived  in  Moscow,  and  in  1674  his  mother. 
Owing  to  Von  Gaden’s  influence  the  number  of  Jews 
in  Moscow  increased  considerably.  They  settled  in 
the  German  suburb.  Samuel  Collins,  another  phy¬ 
sician  at  the  court  of  the  czar,  relates  that  “  the  Jews 
have  for  some  time  spread  very  rapidly  in  Moscow 
and  at  the  court,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  court 
physician  of  Jewish  birth.” 


Gadfly 

Galante 
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Among  Von  Gallon's  friends  was  the  boyar  Mat¬ 
veyev  (the  only  enlightened  boyar  of  that,  time,  with 
whom  Von  Gaden  used  to  read  books).  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  friendship  that  he  shared  the 
terrible  fate  of  his  protector.  After  the  death  of 
Czar  Feodor  Alekseyevich  (May  7,  1682)  the  Stry- 
eltzy  rose  against  the  boyars,  killing  among  others 
Naryshkin,  Yazykov,  and  Matveyev,  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  czar, 
and  the  physicians  Von  Gaden  and  Gutmensch,  who 
were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  czar.  Both 
physicians  and '  Gutmensch  \s  son  were  killed  in  a 
terrible  manner.  According  to  Sumarokov,  thevy 
were  taken  by  the  Stryeltzy  to  the  “Red  Place,” 
spitted  on  lances,  and  hewed  to  pieces  with  axes. 
He  thinks  that  the  physicians  fell  victims  to  the 
hatred  against  foreigners,  especially  Germans. 

Bibliography:  Richter,  Gcsch.der  Medic  in in  Rasslancl,  ii. 
322-327,  and  Supplement,  xlvii.  143;  Kilburger,  Kurzer  Un- 
tcrricht  von  dem  Russischen  Handel ,  etc.,  in  Busching's 
Magazin  fiir  die  Neue  Historic  nnd  Geographic,  iii.  337, 
Hamburg,  1700;  Mayerberg,  Voyage  en  Moscovie.  p.  156, 
Leyden,  1688;  Rcisc  nach  Norden ,  p.  234,  Leipsie,  1718;  Is- 
toriya  o  JS’cvinnom  Zatochenii  Boyar  ina  Artamona  Mat¬ 
veyeva ,  pp.  6-7,  St.  Petersburg,  1775:  Sumarokov,  Pervy  i 
Glavny  Stryclctzki  Bunt ,  p.  46,  St.  Petersburg,  1708;  Yadro, 
Rossislwi  Istorii ,  1799,  p.  444 ;  Voltaire,  Histoire  de  V Empire 
de  Russie  sous  Pierre-le-Grand ,  p.  89,  Amsterdam,  1761 
(Voltaire  writes  by  mistake  k*  Vongad,”  taking  Von  Gaden  to 
be  a  Dutch  physician);  Ziegler,  Ttiglichcr  Schauplaiz  dev 
Zcit,  1700.  p.  544 ;  Collins,  The  Pi'csent  State  of  Russia. 

II.  K.  M.  R. 

GADFLY  :  Marginal  rendering  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Hebrew  “kerez”  (Jer  xlvi.  20), 
where  “  destruction  ”  is  given  in  the  texts  of  both 
English  versions.  For  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
former  rendering,  now  generally  adopted,  see  the 
various  Hebrew  lexicons  and  Bible  commentaries, 
and  Field,  “Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua?  Supersunt 
sive  Veterum  Interpretum  Graecorum  in  Totum 
Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.”  The  Septuagint 
lias  a-oG-aGfca;  the  Vulgate  “stimulator.”  Some, 
comparing  Micah  ii.  13,  have  suggested  “  porez  ” 
(invader)  instead  of  “  kerez  ”  (Cheyne  and  Black, 
“Eneyc.  Bibl.”  ii.  1588),  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  a  textual  emendation. 

E.  g.  u.  II.  II. 

GAFFAREL  (GAFFARELLUS),  JACOB: 

French  Christian  rabbinical  scholar ;  born  at  Mannes, 
Provence,  1G01;  died  at  Sigonce  1681.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  mysticism,  especially  of 
Hebrew  cabalistic  works,  though  his  own  in  that 
held  are  unreliable.  He  wrote  “  Yom  Yiiwh:  Dies 
Domini,  sive  de  Fine  Mundi  ex  Hebr.  Eliha  ben 
David  in  Lat.  Converse  ”  (1629);  and  “Index  Codi- 

cum  Gabbalisticorum.  3ISS.,  quibus  JToann.  Fie. 

Mirandulanus  Comes  Usus  Est  ”  (1651).  During  one 
of  his  numerous  journeys  lie  met  at  Venice  (1633) 
Leon  Modena,  whose  “Historia  Dei  Riti  Ebraici,” 
etc.,  be  published  at  Paris  (1637),  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  author,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  preface. 

Bibliography:  Michaud,  Biographic  Universcllc ,  xv.  s.v.; 
Stern.  JDcr  Kam pj  dcs  Rabbinismus ,  etc.,  p.  184,  Breslau,  1902. 

D.  P.  B. 

GAGIN :  Rabbinical  family  of  Castilian  origin 
which  emigrated  to  Morocco  in  1492,  and  in  the  eight 
eenth  century  to  Palestine.  The  oldest  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  family  is  Ijlayyim  Gagin,  who  about 
1492  left  Castile  and  settled  in  Morocco.  He  was 
the  author  of  “  ‘Ez  Hayyim,”  in  which  work  lie  re¬ 


counts  his  dissensions  from  his  rabbinical  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  following  are  the  more  important  mem 
hers  living  in  the  nineteenth  and  present  centuries: 

Abraham  Gagin :  Son  of  Solomon  Moses  Ilai 
Gagin;  now  living  in  Jerusalem.  With  his  brother 
Isaac  he  is  joint  author  of  “El  Cuento  Maravilloso  ” 
(Jerusalem,  1886),  a  collection  of  moral  stories  in 
Juckeo-Spanish,  with  rabbinic  characters. 

Bibliography:  Hawaii,  Ha-MoTdot  ii-Shdomnh ,  pp.  33,  37; 

Kayserling,  Bihl.  Exp. -  Port. -J'ud.  p.  48. 

M.  Fk. 

Hayyim  Abraham  *  Gagin :  Chief  rabbi  of 
Jerusalem;  died  in  that  city  May  10,  1848.  lie 
wrote:  “Minhah  Teliorali,”  novelise  on  the  treatise 
Menaliot  (Salouica,  1825);  “Hukke  Hayyim,”  re- 
sponsa  (Jerusalem,  1842).  He  edited  anil  wrote 
the  prefaces  to  “Sefer  ha-Takkanot  ”  {ib.  1842);  the 
“Dibre  Shalom”  of  R.  A.  Mizrahi  (ib.  1S43);  the 
“  Kedushat  Yom-Tob”  of  Yom-Tob  Algazi  (ib.  1843) ; 
“Kontres  Emet  me-Erez  Tizmali,”  a  defense,  by  Z. 
II.  Leliren  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  Amsterdam  com 
mittee  at  Jerusalem  against  charges  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  the  distribution  of  the  “halukkah”  (Am¬ 
sterdam). 

Hayyim  Palagi  wrote  a  dirge  on  Gagin’s  death. 

Bibliography  :  Limcz,  Jerusalem ,  i.  10;  Fuenn,  Kcncsef 

Yisrad ,  p.  347;  A.  Hayyim  Palagi,  A.rzot  ha-Hayyim ,  lioni- 

ily  No.  5;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  Mus.  p.  263. 

M.  Sel. 

Isaac  Gagin:  Son  of  Solomon  Moses  Ilai  Gagin ; 
now  residing  in  Jerusalem.  Joint  author  with 
his  brother  Abraham  Gagin  of  “El  Cuento  Mara¬ 
villoso.  ” 

Solomon  Moses  Hai  Gagin  (known  also  under 
his  initials  n  'p"^)  :  Son  of  Hayyim  Abraham  Gagin ; 
lie  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  published  two  Hebrew  works:  (I) 
“Yismah  Leb,”  responsa,  and  (2)  “Samah  Libbi.” 
sermons  (Kazan,  “  Ila-Makilot  li-Shelomoh,  p.  32). 
d.  M.  Fn. 

GAGNIER,  JOHN:  French  Christian  Oriental¬ 
ist;  born  at  Paris  about  1670;  died  at  Oxford  March 
2, 1740.  Gagnier  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages,  particularly  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  For  a  short,  time  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
communion,  he  later  embraced  Protestantism,  and 
wrote  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  the  title  “L’Eglise  Romaine  Convaincue  de 
Depravation,  dTdolatrie  et  d’Anticliristianisme  ” 

(Tlie  I-Iague,  1706).  In  1717  Gagnier  became  pro- 
lessor  of  Hebrew  anil  Arabic  in  tlie  University  of 
Oxford.  Among  his  writings  were:  a  paper  on 
Samaritan  medals,  in  “Journal  de  Trevaux,”  1705: 
a  Latin  translation  of  “  Yosippon,”  Oxford,  1706 ;  and 
tables  for  the  conjugation  of  Hebrew  verbs,  ib.  1710. 
He  contributed  much  information  about  Bodleian 
Hebrew  manuscripts  to  Wolf  for  his  “Bibliotheca 
Hebraea.  ” 

Bibliography:  Larousse,  Dictionnairc  Univcrscl ;  Steiti- 

schneidcr.  Cat.  Bodl.,  col.  996. 

j.  M.  Sel. 

GAI,  SOLOMON:  Italian  scholar  and  Hebraist; 
born  at  Mantua  1600;  died  there  Aug.,  1638.  Gai 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  correspondent  and  friend 
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of  Johannes  Buxtorf  the  Younger.  In  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Buxtorf  from  Mantua  (Nov.  6, 
1687),  Gai  declared  that,  owing  to  the  war,  he  had 
emigrated  to  Botzen,  a  town  in  Tyrol,  where  he  had 
become  the  tutor  of  the  two  sons  of  a  rich  man  named 
Jacob  Moravia.  At  Botzen  lie  studied  German,  and 
after  a  stay  of  live  years  and  a  half  returned  to  Man¬ 
tua.  It  was  BuxtorFs  Latin  translation  of  the 
“Moreh”  which  won  Gai’s  admiration.  Attribu¬ 
ting  the  translation  to  Buxtorf  the  Elder,  Gai  wrote 
to  the  son  a  Latin  letter  (Aug.  6,  1G37)  full  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  for  the  father.  Buxtorf  un¬ 
deceived  Gai,  telling  him  that  lie  himself  was  the 
translator,  and  sent  him  his  dissertation  “Diatribe” 
as  a  present.  Gai  wrote  to  him  another  letter  in 
Latin,  with  a  Hebrew  introduction  (Nov.  6,  1637), 
drawing  His  attention  to  certain  works  which  had 
not  come  to  BuxtorFs  knowledge.  Buxtorf  subse¬ 
quently  commissioned  Gai  to  purchase  Hebrew  books 
for  him.  Gai  insisted  particularly  on  obtaining  from 
Buxtorf  his  lexicons,  as  he  himself  contemplated 
writing  a  lexicon  in  collaboration  with  a  cleric  to 
whom  he  was  giving  Hebrew  lessons. 

Bibliography  ;  Kayserling,  in  R.  E.  J.  xiii.  261  et  «eq. 

E.  C.  M.  Sel. 

GAILLAC  (Latin,  Galliacum) :  Small  town 
in  the  department  of  Tarn,  France ;  mentioned  as 
in  the  Responsa  (No.  47)  of  Nissimben  Reuben 
Gerundi.  Jews  were  living  there  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  both 
of  Count  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  and  of  the  Abbot  of 
Gaillac.  In  1266  a  dispute  arose  between  the  count 
and  the  abbot  regarding  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews, 
the  abbot  as  seignior  claiming  a  part  of  them.  On 
July  19,  1269,  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  renewed  the 
regulations  of  the  Lateral!  Council,  under  which  the 
Jews  within  his  territory  were  obliged  to  wear  the 
badge  (a  wheel)  on  the  outside  of  their  garments. 
Some,  however,  could  purchase  exemption  there¬ 
from.  In  1291  King  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  prominent  Jews  in  the 
seneschal’s  dominions  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers. 
The  Jews  of  Gaillac,  “  Abhraye  [Abraham]  and  his 
brother,”  were  taxed  20  livres,  as  “the king’s  Jews.” 
The  community  of  Gaillac  was  wiped  out  at  the 
time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Pastoureaux  (1320). 

Bibliography:  Saige,  Lex  Jut  ft  du  Languedoc,  pp.  22,33, 
225;  Dorn  Vaisette,  Hixtoirc  du  Languedoc,  iv.  1S6;  R.E.J. 
iii.  216,  vi.  83. 

g.  S.  K. 

GAJO,  MAESTRO  (ISAAC  BEN  MOR- 

DECAI)  :  Physician  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  or  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  For 

him  Nathan  of  Cento  translated  into  Hebrew  ail 
Arabic  work  by  ‘Ammar  ibn  Ali  al -Mansi li  on  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Gajo  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  physicians  Zeraliiah  ben  Shealtiel 
Hen  and  Hillel  b.  Samuel  of  Verona.  The  latter 
wrote  to  Gajo  two  long  letters  (see  “Hemdah  Genu- 
zah,”  pp.  18-22)  on  the  dispute  concerning  Maimon- 
ides’  doctrines,  which  Gajo  followed  with  interest. 

Bibliography:  Gratz,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  vii.  160. 165;  Vogelstein 
and  Rieger,  Gcsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom ,  i.  252-254. 
g.  M.  Sel. 

GALANTE  :  Jewish  family  which  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Rome, 


and  the  head  of  which,  Mordecai,  was  a  Spanish 
exile  of  the  Angel  family.  His  courteous  manners 
Avon  for  him  from  the  Roman  nobles  the  surname 
“  Galantuomo  ”  (gentleman),  a  name  which  the  fam¬ 
ily  retained.  About  this  time  the  family  settled 
in  Palestine,  where  it  produced  authors  and  other 
celebrities.  M  Fk. 

The  Galante  pedigree  is  as  follows: 

Moses 

I 

Mordecai  Galante  (1540) 


Moses  (1580)  Abraham 


Jedidiah  (1608)  Abraham  Jonathan 

I 

Daughter  (m.  Solomon  Levy  in  Smyrna) 

Abraham  ben  Mordecai  Galante  (Angelo) : 
Italian  cabalist;  born  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  died  1560.  Abraham,  like 
his  father  and  his  brother  Moses,  rabbi  of  Safed, 
is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
high  character  who  led  a  holy  life  (comp.  “Kab  ha- 
Yashar,”  cb.  xa\).  He  was  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works:  “Kin ’at  Setarim,”  a  commentary  on 
Lamentations,  based  upon  the  Zohar;  it  was  edited 
by  his  son  Samuel  in  the  collection  “  Kol  Bokim  ” 
(Venice,  1589);  “Yerah  Yakar,”  a  commentary  on 
the  Zohar,  the  first  part  of  which  (Genesis)  Avas  ab¬ 
breviated  by  Abraham  Azulai  and  included  in  his 
“Zoliore  Hammali”;  “Zekut  Abot,”  a  commentary 
on  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers,  mentioned  by  Hana* 
mah  of  Monselice  in  his  commentary  on  the  “Pirlce 
Shirah.  ”  Galante  was  also  the  author  of  halakic  de¬ 
cisions,  Avhicli  are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Being* 
wealthy,  lie  erected  a  splendid  mausoleum  over  the 
tomb  of  Simon  ben  Yohai  at  Meron,  which  is  still 
admired. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shew  ha-Gedolim ,  s.v.;  Michael,  Or 
ha~JJayinm ,  p.  89;  Orient ,  Lit.  vi.  211 ;  \rogelstein  and  Rie¬ 
ger,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Row.  p.  86. 

K.  I.  Bk. 

Mordecai  Galante :  Chief  rabbi  of  Damascus ; 
died  in  1781 ;  author  of  “  Gedullat  Mordekai,  ”  a 
collection  of  sermons  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  Damascus  (Hazan,  “Ha-Ma‘alot  li-Shelomoh,” 
P-  50). 

M.  Fk. 

Moses  Galante  (the  Elder)  :  Son  of  Mordecai ; 

bornabout  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  ;  died. 

at  Safed  1608.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Joseph  Caro, 
and  Avas  ordained  by  him  when  but  twenty-two 
3rears  of  age.  He  wrote:  sermons  for  a  Avedding, 
for  Passover,  and  fora  thanksgiving  service,  printed 
Avith  the  younger  Obadiah  Bertinoro’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  Esther  (Venice,  1585) ;  “Miftali  ha-Zoliar,” 
index  of  Biblical  passages  found  in  the  Zohar  and 
additions  from  old  manuscripts  (ib.  1566);  “Kehillat 
Ya'akob,”  cabalistic  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (ib. 
1577-78) ;  Responsa,  Avith  additions  by  his  son  Jedi- 
diah.  (ib.  1608). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  BodL;  Azulai,  Shew  7m- 
Gednlim. 
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Moses  Galante  (tlie  Younger)  :  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  grandson  of  Moses  Galante  the  Elder;  bom  1621 ; 
died  at  Jerusalem  Feb.  4,  1689.  He  wrote:  “Zebali 
ha-Shelamini,  ”  a  harmonization  of  contradictory  Bib¬ 
lical  passages  and  of  Biblical  with  Talmudieal  state¬ 
ments  (edited  Lnr  his  grandson  Moses  Hagis,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1707-08),  and  “Korbau  Hagigah,”  lialakic 
and  cabalistic  novella;  (Venice,  1714).  He  was  called 
pD  with  reference  to  the  initials  of  his  name.  Some 
of  his  responsa  are  found  in  the  works  of  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  a  volume  of  his  responsa  exists  under 
the  title  “Elef  lia-Magen,”  but  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Ilezekiah  da  Silva  was  among  his  disciples. 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  s.v.;  Azulai,  Shem 
ha-Gcdolim. 

D. 

Moses  Galante:  Chief  rabbi  of  Damascus ;  died 
1806 :  son  of  Mordecai  Galante.  He  was  the  author 
of  “Berak  Mosheh,”  responsa,  Leghorn,  1789  (Ha- 
zan,  “Ha-Ma  alot  li-Shelomoh  ”). 
d.  M.  Fk. 

GALATIA:  An  inland  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  after  25  b.c.,  a  province  of  the  Boman  empire. 
There  was  a  Jewish  settlement  there,  which  may  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  sent 
many  Jewish  families  to  Asia  Minor  as  colonists. 
A  proof  of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Galatia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many,  is  given  by  an  edict  of  Augustus, 
which,  according  to  Josephus  (“Ant.”  xvi.  6,  §2), 
was  published  in  Ancyra,  the  metropolis  of  Galatia. 
But  the  reading  of  the  word  “Ancyra”  is  doubtful. 
A  better  proof  may  be  had  from  some  inscriptions 
found  in  Galatia  relating  to  Jews  (“C.  I.  G.”  No. 
4129;  “ Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,”  vii. 
1883;  comp.  “R.  E.  J.”  x.  77).  R.  Akiba,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  great  traveler,  speaks  of  “  Galia” 
(N^J),  which  is  generally  identified  with  “Galatia” 
(R.  H.  26a).  A  teacher  named  Menaliem  is  said  to  have 
come  from  “Galia”  (Tosef.,  ‘Er.  viii. ;  Tosef.,  Ber. 
iv.  4;  Ket.  60a).  The  chief  proof,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  Jews  in  Galatia  is  the  fact  that  St.  Paul 
sent  thither  a  general  epistle  known  as  the  “Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  ”  There  is  a  strong  disagreement 
among  scholars  as  regards  the  parts  of  Galatia  where 
these  correspondents  of  St.  Paul  lived.  The  older 
opinion  was  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  cities  of  Galatia,  but  recent  scholars,  especially 
Professor  Ramsay,  hold  that  they  lived  in  cities  of 
South  or  New  Galatia,  which  are  actually  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Galatia,  however,  may  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  of  this  province  are  never  heard  of  in 
later  history.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the 
“Galatians”  of  I  Macc.  viii.  2  and  II  Macc.  viii.  20 
were  Gauls. 

Bibliography  :  Cbeyne  and  Black,  Encye.  Bibl.i  Neubauer, 
G.  T.  p.  817 ;  Schiirer,  Gescli.  Iii.  17 ;  Lightfoot,  Epistle  to 
Galatians ,  Introduction;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia ,  i.  667  et  seq. 

•T.  M.  Sc. 

GALATZ.  See  Rumania. 

GALBANUM.  See  Incense  ;  Spices. 

GAL ‘ED.  See  Gilead. 

GALEN  (GALENUS  CLAUDIUS):  Greek 
physician  and  philosopher;  born  at  Pergamus, 


Mysia,  about  131;  died  about  200.  Eclipsed  by 
those  of  Aristotle,  Galen's  philosophical  works  were 
not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Jews.  Maimonides 
cites  them  only  when  they  are  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views,  as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
impossibility  of  proving  the  eternity  of  matter 
(“Moreli  Nebukim,”  ii.  15).  Once  he  severely  criti¬ 
cizes  Galen,  declaring  that  outside  the  field  of  med¬ 
icine  he  is  no  authority  (“  Pirke  Mosheh,”  xxv.),  this 
stricture  being  called  forth  by  the 
His  PM-  following  utterance  by  Galen  con- 
losophy  corning  the  Mosaic  conception  of  the 
Criticized  omnipotence  of  God :  “  The  difference 
by  Mai-  between  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
monides.  Moses  is  this:  In  order  that  matter 
may  be  put  in  order  it  suffices  for 
Moses  that  God  should  wish  matter  to  be  arranged. 
He  believes  that  everything  is  possible  with  God, 
even  the  conversion  of  ashes  into  a  horse  or  an  ox; 
while  we  believe  that  there  exist  tilings  with  which, 
being  naturally  impossible,  God  does  not  interfere ; 
He  chooses  only  the  best  between  possibilities  ”  (“  De 
Substantia  Facultatis  Naturae,”  ed.  Kulin,  iv.  760). 
Falaquera  also  shows  slight  respect  for  Galen’s 
philosophy,  affirming  that  in  his  later  years  the 
great  physician  wrote  a  work  betraying  ignorance 
of  physics  (“  Mebakkesli,  ”  p.  33). 

But  if  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  Galen’s  au¬ 
thority  was  contested,  lie  reigned  supreme  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  Maimonides  himself  helped  largely 
to  propagate  Galen’s  medical  works  by  publishing 
a  summary  of  sixteen  of  them,  which  were,  so  to 
speak,  canonized  by  tlie  Alexandrian  school  and  b}r 
the  Arabs.  Maimonides  was  followed  by  many 
other  Jewish  physicians  who  paraphrased  or  trans¬ 
lated  Galen’s  works  from  Arabic  versions  (chiefly 
made  by  Hiinaiu  ibn  Isliak)  and  from  the  Latin. 
These  paraphrases  and  translations,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  various 
European  libraries,  are  as  follows: 

njtfp  heed  (“Ars  Parva”),  with  a  commentary  by  Ali  ibn 
Rid  wan,  translated,  according  io  Paris  MS.  No.  1114,  by  Samuel 
ibn  Tibbon  in  1199.  The  same  work  was  translated  anonymously, 
under  the  title  nnnsn  VdS  »iDNEn,  between  1197  and  1199. 

D'npom  a'tJ?nn,  a  paraphrase  by  Zerabiali  ben  Isaac  ben 
Shealtiel  of  Rome  (1277-94),  in  four  books:  (1)  on  the  diversity 
of  maladies:  (2)  on  tbeir  causes;  (3)  on  tbe  variety  of  symp¬ 
toms  ;  and  (4)  on  the  causes  of  the  symptoms. 

D'OlNap,  three  treatises  on  the  compounded  medicaments  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  species,  by  the  same. 

IK^nh'D,  on  the  crisis,  by  Solomon  Boniraoof  Barcelona  (1300- 
1350). 

On  bleeding,  by  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus,  in  130S. 
nSipm  iopnD  (“ De  Clysteriis  et  Colica”),  by  the  same, 
ntoin  rumm,  on  the  regimen  of  the  epileptic  boy. 
ferine  jtd  pn'D  (“De  Malitia  Complexionis  Diversas”),  by 
David  ben  Abraham  Caslari  (1280-1337). 

D'X'iDon,  summaries  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
by  Simson  ben  Solomon.  These  summaries  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatises :  nNioin  mro,  on  the  medical 
Transla-  sects;  nxBnn  pdxSe  or  map  ddnSd  (“Ars 
tions  of  His  Parva”);  prnD,  on  the  pulse;  pc»n  'DE  D'plfl, 
Medical  chapters  from  the  treatise  on  the  urine;  piESn, 

Works.  on  marasmus;  paioa  jpy?jN  Sn,  on  nature; 

nniDE,  on  the  elements  according  to  Hippoc¬ 
rates;  med,  on  the  temperament;  nvpDBn  mron,  on  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  nature ;  mrun,  on  anatomy;  anpum  nSjjn,  on  mala¬ 
dies  and  their  symptoms;  D'DNlDn  cn^xn,  on  a  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs;  mmpn  o'ED,  on  the  various 
kinds  of  fevers;,  jtnmD,  on  crisis;  farcin  W2,  on  critical 
days ;  nxirnn  niSiDnnD,  on  the  art  of  healing;  nwn^n  runjn, 
on  hygiene;  and  minim  me:,  on  melancholy. 
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The  following  supposititious  works  of  Galen  were 
also  translated  into  Hebrew : 

□Nn  7d,  on  the  uterus  (“gymnweas”). 

rrropn  tidn  'D,  against  speedy  interment,  by  Judah  al-Harizi. 
&rjjn  on  the  soul,  by  the  same. 

A  medico- astrological  treatise  (“  Prognosticum  de  Decuhitu 
ex  Malhematica  Scientia”),  paraphrased  by  Leon  Joseph. 
nNjiN,'L”3  (“  Passionarios  ”) . 

A  summary  of  various  maladies,  their  natures  and  symptoms, 
and  the  remedies  for  them,  by  Abraham  ben  Shem-Tob. 
ruNicm  nV?uD  iB'ip'S,  a  collection  of  remedies. 

Of  Galon’s  commentaries  to  the  works  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates  tlic  following  were  translated  into  Hebrew: 
on  the  aphorisms,  by  Nathan  lia-Meati;  on  three 
treatises  of  the  Pronostics,  probably  by  the  same; 
on  air,  water,  and  countries,  by  Solomon  lia-Meati. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  “Healing  of 
the  Soul,”  by  Joseph  ibn  Akuin  of  Barcelona  (12th 
cent.),  Galen’s  works  are  mentioned  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum  (Gudemann, 
“  Das  Jiidische  Untcrriclitswesen,”  etc.,  p.  100).  He 
is  also  cited  as  an  authority  on  ritual  responsa;  e.g., 
by  Isaac  b.  Abraham  Latif  (13tli  cent. ;  see  “Sam- 
melband,”  i.  51,  53;  Mekize  Nirdamim,  1885). 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeidcr,  Alfardbi ,  pp.  31,  34, 134,  142; 
idem.  Cat.  Bocll.  col.  1018;  idem,  Hebr.  Uebers.  p.  650;  idem. 
Cat.  Hamburg ,  pp.  143, 197, 308;  idem,  Cat.  Leyden ,  pp.  335, 
337;  idem ,  in  Monatssclirift ,  xxxviii.  177,  306. 

G.  I.  BR. 

GALICIA,  Austria :  Province  of  Austria ;  ac¬ 
quired  at  the  partition  of  Poland,  1772,  and  which, 
except  for  some  small  territorial  changes,  has  re¬ 
mained  such  since  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1815. 

The  census  of  1900  showed  the  number  of  the 
Jews  in  Galicia  to  be  811,371  in  a  total  of  7,315,939 
inhabitants,  or  about  11  per  cent. 
Statistics.  Notwithstanding  heavjr  emigration, 
tlieir  number  has  increased  steadily  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population.  The  census  of 
1850  showed  317,227  Jews  among  4,734,427  inhabit¬ 
ants,  in  1827  there  were  246,147  among  4,382,383, 
and  the  first  census  made  by  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  in  1789  showed  178,072  among  3,089,391  in¬ 
habitants.  Most  of  the  Jews  live  in  cities,  and  in 
seven  of  these  they  form  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — in  Brody,  about  three-quarters. 

While  the  great  masses  receive  no  other  education 
than  that  which  the  heder  affords,  the  number  of  J ews 
in  the  high  schools,  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  is  far  above  their  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus  in  1890,  Jewish  scholars  in  the  gymna¬ 
siums  aggregated  18  per  cent;  in  the  realschools, 
21  per  cent.  Among  the  physicians  there  were  25 
per  cent  Jews,  and  among  the  lawyers  48  per  cent. 
Even  among  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  the  drug¬ 
gists  the  number  of  Jews  is  somewhat  above  their 
proportion  to  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  opportunity  to  practise  these  professions 
depends  largely  on  governmental  appointments,  to 
which  comparatively  few  Jews  are  assigned. 

The  oldest  history  of  Galicia  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  this 
province  formed  part  up  to  its  oceu- 
History.  pation  by  Austria  in  1772.  Upon  the 
annexation  of  Poland,  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  pursued  the  policy  of  not  interfering 
with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  population  in  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  government.  This 


policy  was  followed  also  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  As  under  Polish  dominion,  the  Jews  formed 
a  separate  body  and  enjoyed  a  liberal  measure  of 
autonomy ;  the  congregations  formed  a  political  com¬ 
munity,  and  were  combined  into  a  district,  over 
which  an  elder  (“  Kreisael tester  ”)  presided ;  the  elders 
of  the  six  districts  together  with  six  representatives 
at  large  (“  Landesaeltester  ”)  formed  a  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  (“  Generaldirektion  ”),  over  which  the  chief  rabbi 
(“  Oberlandesrabbincr  ”)  presided.  The  last  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  empress  from  three  candidates  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  trustees.  Maria  Theresa  selected 
Ezekiel  Landau  for  this  office,  but  he  declined  (see 
“  Noda‘  bi-Yehudali,”  partii. ;  “Orah  Hayvim,”  No. 
36;  Buber,  “Anshe  Shem,”  Cracow,  1895,  p.  xxi.), 
whereupon  Lobush  Bernstein  of  Brody  was  selected 
in  his  place,  but  he  failed  to  make  his  office  effective. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  Joseph  II.,  and  Bern¬ 
stein  died  in  retirement  in  1789.  The  power  of  ex¬ 
communication  was  vested  in  the  chief  rabbi,  who 
exercised  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  made  use  of  it  in  punishing  evaders  of 
taxes,  smugglers,  or  deserters  from  military  service. 
The  school  system  was  organized  in  three  grades 
along  traditional  lines:  in  the  lowest  grade  elemen¬ 
tary  branches  and  Bible  were  taught ;  in  the  second 
the"  Talmud  was  studied ;  while  in  the  third  or  high¬ 
est  grade  rabbinical  instruction  was  given.  Maria 
Theresa  applied  paternal  government  in  its  most 
minute  details  to  the  internal  life  of  the  Jews.  She 
devised  the  rules  for  bestowing  the  titles  of  haber 
and  moreuu  and  for  granting  the  licenses  for  the 
reader  and  the  shohet.  Different  from  the  practise 
pursued  in  the  older  provinces,  the  empress  decreed 
no  limitation  to  the  number  of  marriages,  except  in 
so  far  as  affected  the  taxes  which  had  to  be  paid  be¬ 
fore  a  marriage  license  could  be  issued.  Severe  penal¬ 
ties  were  devised  for  persons  who  baptized  Jewish 
children  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  but 
these  were  not  enforced,  as  the  canonical  law  which 
declared  such  a  baptism  valid  was  respected,  and 
children  baptized  against  the  will  of  their  parents 
were  taken  from  them  and  handed  to  some  Christian 
institution  for  custody  and  education.  A  serious  re¬ 
striction  placed  on  Jewish  artisans  was  the  provision 
of  Maria  Theresa’s  “  Judenordmmg,”  which  did  not 
permit  them  to  work  for  Christian  customers,  except 
in  places  where  no  Christian  was  working  at  the  same 
trade.  This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Galician  gilds  of  May  9, 1778,  which 
contains  the  requirement  that  no  Christian  master 
mechanic  should  “aid  or  abet  any  charlatan  [**Pfu- 
scher”],  disturber,  quack,  or  Jew,  nor  should  any 
such  charlatan  or  Jew  be  permitted  to  work  at  any 
trade,  except  that  Jews  might  work  for  Jews.  ”  The 
taxes  were  originally  levied  according  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Polish  system,  which  demanded  a  per  capita 
tax  of  two  florins,  Polish  (about  23  cents):  but  soon 
after  the  annexation  this  tax  was  increased  to  one 
florin  (“Con ventionsmuenze ”),  which  was  almost 
double  the  original  amount.  This  system  was 
changed  b}r  the  law  of  1776,  which  provided  that 
every  family  should  pay  a  tax  of  four  florins  ($1.60) 
for  right  ol'  residence,  and  another  tax  of  the 
same  amount  for  license  to  trade,  and  an  income 
tax,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  community 
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was  held  responsible.  Thus  the  community  as¬ 
sessed  the  individual  congregations,  which  in  turn 
assessed  the  individual  members.  Aside  from  these 
taxes,  special  licenses  were  required  for  every  mar¬ 
riage,  for  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue  or  the 
repairing  of  an  old  one,  for  holding  services  in  a 
private  house  and  for  similar  ceremonies. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  ideas  of  humaui- 
tarianism  found  their  way  into  the  Austrian  empire : 

and  Joseph  II.,  imbued  with  a  com- 
Joseph.  II.  mendable  desire,  wished  to  establish 
in  his  domains  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  mankind.  As  he  improved  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rest  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  so  he  pro¬ 
claimed  for  the  Jews  of  Galicia  a  policy  which  was  a 
departure  from  that  of  his  mother.  The  “Patent” 
of  May  27, 1785,  and  the  “  Judenordnung  ”  of  May  7, 
1789,  regulated  their  legal  condition  (“  Pillerische 
Sammlung  der  Paten te  und  Verordnungen  fuer  die 
Koenigreiche  Galizien  und  Lodomerien,”  1785,  p.  89; 
and  Koefil’s  “  Systematised’  Auszug  der  Galizischen 
Gesetze  und  Verordnungen,”  ii,  891).  The  purpose 
of  the  law -giver  is  clearty  defined  in  the  preamble 
to  the  “Judenordnung”  of  1789,  which  says:  “It 
is  both  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  principles  of 
toleration  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  general  good 
to  abolish  the  discrimination  which  legislation  has 
hitherto  made  between  Jewish  and  Christian  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  grant  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Ga¬ 
licia  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Christian 
subjects  enjoy.”  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
these  general  laws  individual  laws  had  established 
the  principle  of  toleration.  A  lawr  of  Feb.  4,  17.82, 
stated  that  Jewish  physicians  should  have  the  right 
of  practising  medicine  among  Christians,  and  on 
June  28  of  the  same  year  the  schools  were  declared 
to  be  open  to  Jewish  children  and  students.  The 
restriction  which  prohibited  Jewish  mechanics  from 
working  for  Christians  was  abolished  Sept.  16,  1784; 
and  in  order  to  encourage  manual  labor  Jews  who 
lived  exclusively  by  farming  were  exempted  from 
paying  taxes,  while  artisans  and  factory  employees 
enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
The  “Patent”  of  1785  had  abolished  the  “General- 
direktion,”  so  that  the  Jews  should  not  form  a  sep¬ 
arate  body  politic;  the  special  Jewish  checks  (“Ma- 
meras  ” ;  see  Mamkan)  were  declared  void ;  rabbin¬ 
ical  civil  law  was  abolished  1785;  early  burial  was 
prohibited  April  10,  1787.  In  the  same  year  an  or¬ 
der  was  issued  that  the  Jews  must  serve  in  the  army, 
and  that  before  Jan.  1,  1788,  all  Jews  must  adopt 
lixed  and  hereditary  family  names.  Further,  in 
bookkeeping  they  were  ordered  to  use  the  language 
of  the  country;  books  kept  in  Yiddish  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  evidence  in  court.  Joseph  II.  ruled  in 
that  spirit  of  paternalism  which  regulated  all  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  citizens.  Though  his  policy 
would  sometimes  clash  with  religious  practises, 
rhe  general  spirit  of  his  legislation  was  benevo¬ 
lent.  Once  he  prohibited  the  stringing  of  the  wires 
which  marked  the  Sabbath  boundary  (“Sabbath- 
schnure  ”),  but  permitted  it  later  on  the  condition 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  public  traffic  (see 
Ekub).  He  ordered  that  itinerant  preachers  and 
hazzanim  should  be  treated  as  vagabonds.  The 
pamphlet  “ lluah  Hayyim  ”  (BiTinn,  1785),  in  which 


the  driving  out  of  a  devil  is  minutely  described, 
afforded  the  emperor  an  opportunity  of  admonish¬ 
ing  the  censor  and  of  directing  him  to  withhold  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  such  literature  as  “tended  only 
to  retard  the  enlightenment  of  the  Jews,  as  there 
were  enough  old  books  of  this  type  extant”  (Nov. 
2.  1785),  but  he  was  sufficiently  broad-minded  to 
declare  himself  opposed  to  any  alterations  in  the 
text  of  the  Talmud,  because  such  a  work  belonged 
to  literature,  and  should  be  kept  intact  for  the  sake 
of  historical  study  (Sept.  19,  1789). 

The  reign  of  Leopold  II.  (1790-92)  was  of  too 
short  duration  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Jewish  affairs.  How- 
Benevolent  ever,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Despotism,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joseph  II. 

1790-  personal  service  in  the  army  was  abol- 

1848.  ished,  and  the  old  Polish  exemption- 
tax  (“Pekrutengekler  ”)  was  intro¬ 
duced  (Nov.  24,  1790) ;  but  with  the  provision  that 
it  should  never  be  reintroduced,  it  was  finally  re¬ 
pealed  in  1796.  The  general  principle  of  Francis  II. 
(1792-1835)  and  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1835-48),  who 
ruled  through  Metternich,  was  that  of  restricting  all 
liberal  thought;  lienee  it  was  opposed  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Jews.  In  those  days  the  government 
hoped  that  by  closely  regulating  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Jews  it  would  succeed  in  assimilating  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  temper  of  the 
new  emperor  was  made  manifest  by  an  order  (Sept. 
7,  1792)  which  declared  that  the  right  of  the  Jews 
to  participate  in  municipal  elections  should  be  so 
regulated  that  they  would  not  inconvenience  the 
Christian  citizens  (“  die  Christlichen  Buerger  nicht 
beeintraechtigen  ”).  This  law  decreed  that  only  such 
Jews  as  enjoyed  municipal  franchise  might  bo  elect¬ 
ors.  The  granting  of  the  franchise  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  council,  and  might  he  granted  onty 
to  property-holders  and  master  mechanics.  From 
the  inner  city  of  Lemberg  the  Jews  were  excluded, 
with  the  exception  of  such  proprietors  of  large 
business  houses  as  could  prove  that  the  volume  of 
their  business  amounted  at  least  to  30,000  florins 
(S12,000)  per  annum;  as  a  rule  strangers  were  not 
admitted,  and  even  the  residents  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  women  from  other  cities.  If  a  Jew 
from  another  city  wished  to  move  to  Lemberg,  he 
had  to  prove  that  he  had  induced  two  other  Jews  to 
leave  the  latter  city.  Foreign  Jews  could  come  to  Ga- 
licia  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  from  July  18,  1811, 
a  poll-tax  (“  Gcleitzoll  ”)  was  introduced  in  the  case  of 
Jews  coming  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
amounted  to  4.45  florins  for  men,  8.15  florins  for 
women  and  servants,  and  1.45  florins  for  children. 
Jewish  importers  of  cattle  and  provisions  fared  bel¬ 
ter,  having  to  pay  but  1.06  florins.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  this  reactionary  slep  was  in¬ 
troduced  only  as  a  reprisal  against  Saxoity,  which 
levied  a  similar  poll-tax  on  Austrian  Jews,  while  those 
of  the  then  existing  dukedom  of  Warsaw  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying  it.  This  strange  relic  of  medi¬ 
evalism  survived  until  March  7,  1851,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  an  imperial  edict.  The  business  of  drug¬ 
gist.  like  the  medical  profession,  which  in  Polish 
times  was  generally  followed  by  the  Jews,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  to  them  under  Austrian  rule,  at  first  only  in 
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West  Galicia  (1802),  .then  in  the  entire  province 
(1829).  The  strong  attachment  that  Francis  II. 
formed  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  re¬ 
peated  orders  (1806,  1820)  that  Jews  must  not  deal 
in  ecclesiastical  furniture,  crucifixes,  or  vestments. 

The  system  of  taxation  was  very  burdensome. 
Joseph  II.,  while  filled  with  the  noblest  of  intentions 
and  desirous  of  carrying  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
into  practise,  was  hindered  by  financial  needs.  The 
always  depleted  treasury  of  the  empire  made  it  im 
possible  to  forego  the  income  derived  from  special 
Jewish  taxes.  So,  while  in  civil  law  and  in  their 
municipal  affairs  Joseph  II.  placed  the  Jews  on  a 
level  with  the  Christians,  he  retained  in  Galicia,  as 
well  as  in  the  older  provinces,  a  system  of  special 
Jewish  taxes.  Besides  the  taxes  introduced  by  his 
mother,  which  he  retained  with  slight  changes,  he 
introduced  a  special  tax  on  kasher  meat,  which, 
when  additional  revenue  was  required,  was  often 
increased.  The  original  tax  of  If  kreuzer  (a  little 
more  than  a  cent)  on  every  pound  of  meat  was  later 
increased  to  8  kreuzer,  while  that  of  5  kreuzer  on  a 
goose  was  advanced  to  17  kreuzer.  The  Schutz- 
stcuer  ”  of  four  florins  for  every  family,  to  which  one 
florin  "was  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  (  Do- 
mcstiealsteuer  ”)>  was  abolished  in  1797,  because  it 
did  not  yield  the  expected  revenue  and  also  because 
it  gave  the  authorities  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in 
dealing  with  the  numerous  delinquents.  In  its  place 
a  light  tax  was  introduced  which  was  levied  on  every 
light  burned  for  religious  purposes  (as  on  Sabbath 
and  holy  days),  on  every  oil-lamp  burned  at  the  an¬ 
niversaries  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  (see  Jaiiuzeit), 
on  every  candle  used  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  on  every  Hanukkah  light,  and  on 
every  candle  lighted  at  a  wedding.  This  tax  ranged 
from  one-half  a  kreuzer  for  every  Hanukkah  light 
to  one  florin  for  a  torch  at  a  wedding,  and  was  a 
great  source  of  annoyance.  As  a  rule,  it  was  farmed 
out  and  levied  with  absolute  indifference  to  the 
hardship  which  it  caused.  But  when  it  failed  to 
yield  the  expected  revenue,  a  direct  tax  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  all  the  Jews  of  the  province  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  this  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  congregations  as  a  body.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  this,  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
in  general  Francis  II.  was  averse  to  taxing  relig¬ 
ious  rites  and  ceremonies.  When  some  Jews  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  150,000  florins  for  the  privilege  of  col¬ 
lecting  a  tax  on  every  Etkoo  used  on  the  festival  of 
Snkkot,  he  declared  himself  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
although  Maria  Theresa  had  established  a  piecedent 
by  levying  4,000  florins  on  the  Jews  of  Moravia  for 
the  privilege  of  importing  that  fruit  (  Oest.  AYo- 
ehenschrift,”  1901.  p.  727;  “Israel.  Familienblatt,” 
Hamburg,  Oct.  10,  1901).  While  on  the  one  hand 
discrimination  against  the  Jews  in  civil  and  political 
affairs  was  frequent,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to 
the  system  of  taxation,  the  traditional  policy  of  con¬ 
stant  interference  with  their  religious  practises  and 
other  internal  affairs  could  not  be  avoided.  In  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  the  revenue  of  the  treasury  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  compel  every  Jew  to  kindle 
lights  on  Sabbath  and  holy  days  and  to  eat  none  but 
kasher  meat.  Paternalism,  however,  did  not.  stop 
here.  An  imperial  order  of  Dee.  14,  1810.  uecreed 


that  no  one  should  marry  unless  he  had  passed  an 
examination  in  religion  based  on  Herz  Ilombeig  s 
catechism  “Bene  Zion.”  While  this  law  was  in 
force  over  the  whole  monarchy,  it  was  particularly 
exasperating  for  Galicia,  where  only  a  vei3r  small 
fraction  of  the  population  could  read  German,  and 
where  Hombcrg,  whom  the  government  had  sent 
there  as  inspector  of  the  schools,  had  made  himself 
universally  hated  by  his  irreligious  conduct  and  by 
Ids  proneness  to  inform  against  the  Jews.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  that  the  educational  movement  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Joseph  II.  was  abandoned,  and  the  special 
Jewish  school  fund,  formed  from  Jewish  taxes,  was 
merged  into  the  general  tax-fund  of  the  country. 
The  various  attempts  to  raise  the  status  of  the  rabbis 
fared  no  better,  and  the  government  decree  (1836) 
that  after  ten  years  no  rabbi  should  be  appointed 
who  had  not  taken  an  academic  course  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  became  a  dead  letter.  The  meddlesomeness  of 
the  government  was  noticeable  in  an  order  of  1812 
which  prohibited  the  collecting  of  gifts  for  the  poor 
in  Palestine.  It  threatened  to  treat  as  a  vagabond 
a  solicitor  of  such  alms.  Inspired,  as  was  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  higher  education  of  the  rabbis,  by  higher 
motives  was  an  attempt  to  encourage  secular  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  assimilation  of  Jews  and  Christians 
by  privileges  offered  to  such  as  would  acquire 
school  education  and  would  discard  their  peculiar 
dress.  Since  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  repeated  laws 
prohibited  the  Jews  from  dealing  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  but  these  remained  ineffective,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  power  of  the  landowners,  "who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  distilling,  and  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland,  farmed  out  this  privilege  to  Jews  (see 
Solomon  Luna’s  Responsa,  No.  34).  Finally,  on 
March  24,  1841,  the  government  promulgated  a  law 
which  permitted  such  Jews  as  would  abandon  their 
distinctive  dress,  and  who  would  acquire  an  ele¬ 
mentary-school  education,  to  live  in  villages  and 
to  engage  in  the  liquor  traffic.  This  law  also  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  letter.  A  new  order,  dated  Sept.  9, 
1847,  required  all  Jewish  liquor-dealers  to  qualify 
by  Jan.  1,  1847,  Even  this  law  did  not  have  the 
!  desired  effect,  for  in  1S47  the  trustees  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Lemberg  were  asked  to  assist  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attempt  to  enforce  the  law.  A  decided 
step  in  advance  was  the  abolition  of  the  limitation 
of  marriages  in  Lemberg  (1846);  but  the  general 
status  of  the  Jews  remained  unchanged  until  1848, 
and  even  the  constitutions  of  1S48  and  1849  did  not 
have  any  immediate  effect,  as  the  national  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Poles,  who  considered  the  Jews  as 
strangers,  and  the  hostility  of  the  cities,  which  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  privileges  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  of  limiting  the  business  activity  of  the  Jews, 
were  strong  factors  in  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Jews  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  the 
new  order  of  things  conferred  upon  them. 

The  principle  of  full  equality,  introduced  by  the 
constitution  of  1848,  was  not  long  enforced.  Two 
Jews  from  Galicia,  Berish  Meisel,  rabbi  of  Cracow, 
and  Abraham  ITalpern,  a  merchant  of  Stanislau.were 
members  of  the  Reichstag  of  Kremsier,  and  Isaac 
N.  Maunlieimer,  a  Vienna  preacher,  was  elected  for 
Brody :  but  with  the  interruption  of  parliamentary 
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government  certain  restrictions  were  reintroduced, 
while  others  were  enforced  by  the  local  authorities 
contrary  to  law,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  only  permanent  improvement  was 
the  abolition,  March  7,  1851,  of  the 
Constitu-  poll-tax  levied  on  Jews  from  Russian 
tion  and  Poland  who  came  to  Galicia  on  busi- 
Reaction  ness,  but  a  number  of  other  disabilities 
Since  1848.  were  reenforced.  With  the  rest  of 
the  Austrian  Jews  those  of  Galicia 
lost  the  right  of  acquiring  land  by  the  law  of  Oct.  2, 
1858;  but  while  for  the  other  provinces  inhabited 
by  Jews  this  right  was  restored  by  the  imperial  order 
of  Feb.  IS,  1860,  the  restrictions  were  enforced  in 
Galicia  and  in  the  Alpine  provinces  until  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Dec.  21,  1867,  was  proclaimed.  Jewish 
merchants  of  Lemberg  who  had  opened  stores  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  city’'  were  forced  to  close  them 
within  two  months,  and  the  landlords  who  had  rent¬ 
ed  stores  to  Jews  were  punished.  The  same  regu¬ 
lation  was  enforced  in  Sambor;  and  when  the  Jews 
appealed  to  the  provincial  government  against  these 
illegal  proceedings,  the  latter  referred  the  case  to 
the  district  authorities  (“  Kreisamt  ”),  who  decided 
against  the  Jews.  As  late  as  1859  the  city  of  Tar- 
now  demanded  the  enforcement  of  a  decree  made  by 
the  King  of  Poland  in  1765  which  restricted  the  Jews 
to  a  ghetto.  The  law  which  prohibited  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Christian  domestics  by  Jews,  while  never 
strictly  enforced,  was  used  from  time  to  time  as  a 
vexatious  measure,  even  where  a  Jewish  tenant  of 
farm-land  employed  Christian  laborers.  Under  this 
law  a  Jew  of  Wadowice  was  fined  on  Sept.  11,  1859. 
Afterward  the  Bishop  of  Przemysl  in  a  pastoral  let¬ 
ter  of  Jan.  20,  1860,  declared  that  such  a  law,  con¬ 
flicting  with  that  of  the  Church,  and  could  never  be 
valid.  In  some  instances  the  police  arrested  Chris¬ 
tian  domestics  who  served  in  Jewish  houses,  and 
brought  them  to  the  priest,  who  ordered  them  to 
leave  their  places  under  penalty  of  whipping.  The 
law  was  formally  abrogated  on  Nov.  20,  1860. 

Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  continued  to 
disregard  the  constitution.  In  drawing  up  the 
municipal  1  statutes  (1863  and  1866),  the  city  council 
demanded  that  Jewish  members  should  be  limited  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  city  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Christians.  By  the  constitution  of  1867  Jews  were 
admitted  to  the  municipal  boards,  to  the  provincial 
diet,  and  to  the  Parliament;  but  while  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  was  maintained,  the  local  laws  were 
often  framed  so  as  to  discriminate  against  the  Jews 
in  fact.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  school 
law  of  1883,  which  declared  that  every  school  prin¬ 
cipal  must  be  of  the  same  religion  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  school-children  professed,  hut  as  in 
that  case  a  great  number  of  Jewish  school  princi¬ 
pals  would  have  to  be  appointed  for  Galicia,  the 
Galician  members  of  the  Reichsratli  insisted  on  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  which  made  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  Galicia.  Another  instance  which  proves 
that  the  laws  granting  the  Jews  full  civil  liberty  are 
merely  theoretical  is  the  case  of  Michaline  Aratcn, 
who  was  taken  to  a  convent  Dec.  30,  1899,  all  efforts 
of  her  father  to  rescue  her  proving  futile.  Neither 
the  courts  nor  the  administrative  authorities  would 


render  a  verdict  against  the  convent ;  a  majror  who 
at  the  request  of  the  father  searched  the  convent 
was  punished  with  arrest  for  breach  of  peace,  and 
even  an  audience  which  the  father  obtained  with 
the  emperor  proved  abortive.  Similar  instances  of 
the  abduction  of  Jewish  girls  into  convents  against 
the  will  of  their  parents,  and  their  retention  against 
their  own  will,  have  happened  quite  frequently,  al¬ 
though  none  made  such  an  impression  as  that  of 
Michaline  Aratcn  because  the  relatives  in  the  other 
cases  did  not  have  the  means  to  exhaust  all  legal 
resources.  Another  instance  showing  how  the  law 
is  often  a  dead  letter  in  Galicia  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  Jewish  government  official  who  in  1S95  rented 
a  room  in  Saybusch  was  forced  to  quit  the  town 
because  the  municipal  authorities  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  a  governmental  decision  of  1809  that  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  tolerate  an}’  Jews  among 
them.  That  under  such  conditions  nothing  is  done 
by  the  government  to  alleviate  the  great  misery 
which  exists  among  the  Jewish  population,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country  districts,  is  self-understood, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  recently  appointed 
governor,  Count  Potocki,  admitted  to  a  Jewish  com¬ 
mittee  who  waited  on  him  that  it  was  necessary  that 
something  be  done  (“Oest.  Wochenschrift,”  1908,  p. 
434).  The  Baron  de  Hirscli  fund,  formed  from  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  $4,000,000,  and  the  Hilfsverein  for  the  Galician 
Jews  in  Vienna,  formed  1902,  are  making  noble  ef¬ 
forts  to  alleviate  misery  and  to  encourage  education. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Galician  Jews,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  are 
still  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  western  Jews  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century:  their  education  is  limited  to  Hebrew 
and  the  Talmud.  From  the  time  when 
Intellec-  the  Jews  of  Poland  entered  into  the 
tual  field  of  Hebrew  literature  Galicia  has 

Culture,  been  a  scat  of  learning.  About  the 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Moses 
Issekles  spread  over  western  Europe  the  fame  of 
Polish  Talmudists.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  Lem¬ 
berg  has  been  the  seat  of  an  important  yeshibah,  and 
many  of  its  rabbis  have  been  called  to  occupy  promi¬ 
nent  rabbinical  positions  in  Germany.  When  that 
part  of  Poland  was  annexed  by  Austria  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  Jews  remained  unchanged.  Maria 
Theresa  made  no  attempts  to  improve  it,  and  the 
efforts  of  Joseph  II.  were  without  permanent  results. 
Herz  Ilomberg,  who  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Jewish  schools  in  Galicia,  1787,  was  recalled  in  1794, 
because  he  could  effect  no  improvement.  The  Gali¬ 
cian  Jews  constantly  petitioned  the  emperor  to  repeal 
the  law  of  compulsory  education,  and  they  were 
finally  successful,  so  that  even  now,  after  the  new 
school  law  for  Austria  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  it  is  still  a  dead  letter  for  the  Gali¬ 
cian  Jews.  (On  the  Galician  school  question  see  Wolf 
in  “  Allgemeinc  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,”  1887,  p. 
231.)  Galicia  produced  a  great  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  Talmudists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  this  number 
may  be  mentioned  the.  various  representatives  of  the 
Ettingerand  Orenstein  families,  who  furnished  Lem¬ 
berg  with  the  rabbis  Jacob  (died  1837)  and  Hirscli 
Orenstein  (died  1888),  Marcus  Wolf  Ettinger  (died 
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1803),  Isaac  Aaron  Ettinger  (died  1891),  Solomon 
Klueger,of  Brody  (died  1869),  A.  M.  Taubes  (at  the 
end  of  liis  life  rabbi  of  Jassy),  and  Joseph  Saul 
Nathansolin,  rabbi  of  Lemberg  (died  1875). 

A  more  modern  course  was  pursued  by  Hirsch 
Hagis,  rabbi  of  Zolkiev  (died  1855),  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  scientific  periodicals  and  wrote  on  historical 
and  dogmatic  topics.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Mendelssolmian  movement  had  also 
taken  root  in  Galicia.  Its  pioneer  was  Nachman 
Krochmal  (1785-1840),  who  gathered  about  himself 
a  circle  of  sympathizers,  among  whom  S.  L.  Rapo- 
port  (1790-1867),  Joseph  Perl  (1777-1839),  Isaac  Er- 
ter,  and  Isaac  Mieses  were  prominent.  The  younger 
Haskalaij  had  also  quite  a  number  of  prominent  rep¬ 
resentatives,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Osias 
II.  Schorr  (died  1895),  Ilillel  Kahane,  Alexander 
Langbank, Naphtali  Keller,  Hayyim  Nathan  Dembit- 
zer,  Joseph  Kohen  Zedek,  Solomon  Rubin,  and  the 
two  assiduous  workers  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  literature,  Solomon  II.  Ilalberstamm  and  Solomon 
Buber.  The  ghetto  novel  has  two  representatives 
from  Galicia,  Leo  Ilerz bcrg-Fran  kel  and  Karl  Emil 
Franzos.  In  connection  with  this  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  Leopold  von  Sacher-Masocli,  a 
Christian,  drew  the  inspiration  for  his  beautiful  idyls 
of  Jewish  life  from  scenes  in  Galicia.  Numerous 
also  are  those  who  have  made  a  name  in  general  lit¬ 
erature  and  in  science,  among  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  David  Heinrich  Muller,  the  Orientalist,  and 
Marcus  Landau,  the  essayist. 

Attempts  made  to  introduce  modern  ideas  into  the 
life  of  the  Jews  by  means  of  modern  schools  and  a  re¬ 
formed  synagogue  service  have  been  successful  in 
only  a  small  measure.  The  greatest  merit  in  this  di¬ 
rection  belongs  to  Joseph  Perl,  who  established  the 
first  German  school  in  Tarnopol,  Galicia  (1815),  and 
introduced  into  it  a  modern  synagogue  service. 
In  the  same  year  a  Jewish  high  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Brody.  Very  slight  reforms  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Lemberg,  where  Abraham  Koiin  was 
elected  rabbi  in  1843.  He  fell  a  victim  to  fanatics, 
who  poisoned  him  Sept.  6,  1848.  Reforms,  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  certain  decorum  in  ritual  practises,  were 
introduced  in  Cracow.  They  are  still  a  rare  phe¬ 
nomenon,  for  the  Hasidim  have  gained  a  strong 
foothold  in  Galicia,  especially  since  the  immigration 
of  Israel  of  Raisin,  who  fled  from  Russia  in  1842 
and  established  himself  in  Sadagora,  where  his 
grandson  continues  to  gather  a  large  number  of  de¬ 
voted  followers  around  him.  Ilillel  Lichtenstein, 
a  native  of  Hungary,  fostered  Hasidism  through 
his  numerous  works  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  while 
Moses  Teitelbaum,  a  native  of  Galicia,  introduced 
Hasidism  into  northern  Hungary. 

Bibliography:  Von  Kortum,  XJchcv  Judenthum  und  Juclcn, 
Nuremberg,  1795;  stoeger,  Gesctzlichc  Vcrfassung  (lev  Ga- 
lizisc/icu  Judcnschaft,  Lemberg,  1833;  Bernfeld,  The  Jews 
in  Galicia ,  in  Lnali  Aliiasaf,  viii.  291-299:  and  tlie  Jewish 
periodical  press.  ’  ’  ^ 

GALICIA,  Spain  :  An  ancient  province  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Spain ;  a  barren,  mountainous 
region  where  Jews  settled  sparsely  in  the  eleventh 
century.  There  were  Jewish  communities  at  Al- 
lariz,  Coruna,  Orense,  Monforte,  Pontevedra, Rivada¬ 
via.  and  Rivadeo,  besides  individual  Jews  scattered 


here  and  there.  D.  Menendez  Gonzalez,  a  rich  and 
powerful  nobleman,  received  Jewish  merchants, 
probably  from  Allariz,  in  his  domain,  not  far  from 
Orense,  and  when  they  were  attacked  by  Arias 
Oduariz  in  1044,  he  led  an  armed  force  against  the 
latter,  and  recovered  the  silks  and  other  goods  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Jews.  When  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  invaded  Spain  (1385), 
and  Rivadavia  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the 
English  soldiers  attacked  the  Jews,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  rich,  and  plundered  them,  killing  sev¬ 
eral.  The  ghetto,  however,  was  not  destroyed. 

Eighteen  years  before  the  expulsion,  the  Jews  of 
Coruna,  Betanzos,  and  Rivadeo  paid  an  annual  tax 
of  1,800  maravedis,  and  those  of  Orense,  Monforte, 
and  Rivadavia  one  of  2,000  maravedis.  A  rich  Jew 
of  Rompusa,  a  tawer,  was  baptized  in  1414,  taking 
the  name  “Juan  Esteban.”  His  sons  obtained  seats 
in  the  Parliament. 

Bibliography  :  Boletin  A  cad.  Hist.  xii.  317  ct  scq.,  xxii.  171 ; 

Rios  Hist .  ii.  330,  iii.  62,  598. 

G.  M.  K. 

GALILEE.  —  Biblical  and  Post-Biblical 
Data :  In  the  Greek  period  the  customary  name 
for  the  northern  division  of  western  Palestine. 
The  name  is  formed  from  “ha-Galil,”  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32,  LXX. ;  I  Kings  ix. 
11;  II  Kings  xv.  29;  I  Chron.  vi.  61),  or  from 
“  Gelil  ha-Goyim  ”  (circle  of  the  heathens ;  Isa.  viii. 
23;  comp.  I  Macc.  v.  15),  and  designates  the  moun¬ 
tainous  country  which  rises  east  of  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  extends  as  far  as  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon.  Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
Lower  or  South  Galilee,  and  Upper  or  North  Gali¬ 
lee,  which  were  separated  by  the  plain  of  Ramah 
(comp.  Josh.  xix.  36). 

Politically  a  Jewish  country,  Galilee,  according  to 
Josephus  (“B.  J.”  iii.  3,  §  1),  was  bounded  north  and 
west  by  the  Tyrian  territory,  south  by  Samaria  and 
Scythopolis,  and  east  by  the  trans-Jordanic  country 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  Josephus  also  divides 
the  Galilean  mountain-range  into  two  sections, 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  which  division  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  natural  division  of  the  country  as  just 
stated.  According  to  the  same  author,  Upper  Gal¬ 
ilee  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Bersaba  (perhaps 
the  ruined  Abu  Sheba  south  from  the  plain  of 
Ramah;  on  the  west  by  Merotli  (the  position  of 
which  can  not  be  positively  determined);  on  the 
north  by  Baca  (also  unknown);  and  on  the  east  by 
Thella  on  the  Jordan.  Lower  Galilee  extended  in 
the  west  to  Chabulon  near  Ptolemais ;  in  the  south 
to  Exaloth,  that  is,  Chisloth  (Josh.  xix.  12,  18); 
and  in  the  east  to  Tiberias.  From  other  passages 
in  Josephus  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  section  of 
Galilee  did  not  extend  far  north;  for  Kadesh  was 
already  in  Tyrian  possession  (“B.  J.”  ii.  18,  §  1,  and 
often  elsewhere).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  boundary-lines  according  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud  (see  Hildesheimer,  u  Beitrage  zur  Geographic 
Paliistinas,”  18S6),  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Galilee  extends  farther  west  and  north,  namely,  from 
Ptolemais  through  Ga'ton  (now  Ja‘tun),  Bet  Zenita 
(Zuwenita),  Iyastra  de-Gelil  (Gelil),  Kur  (Al-Kura), 
Yatir  (Ya'tirj,  and  Tafnit  (Tibnin)  to  Marj  ‘Ayun. 

Galilee,  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile  country,  is 
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justly  praised  by  Josephus  (“B,  J.”iii.  3,  §  2).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statement,  it  included  a  number  of 
cities  and  many  villages,  the  smallest  of  which  had 
not  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitants.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  an  exaggeration,  though  the  density  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  beyond  question.  As  early  as  Old.  Testa¬ 
ment  times  the  population  of  this  region  was  greatly 
mixed  ;  and  it  became  more  so  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Epliraimitic  kingdom.  During  the  Maecabean 
strugglethe  Jews  of  Galilee  constituted  such  a  small 
number  that  they  could  all  be  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(I  Macc.  v.  28).  ‘ 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  when  Galilee  was  taken 
by  the  Maccabees,  but  Schurer’s  suggestion  (“  Ge- 
schiclite,”  3d  ed.,  i.  275  et  seq.),  that  the  section  of  the 
Iturean  territory  which  Aristobulus  I.  conquered 
(Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  11,  §  3)  was  Galilee,  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct.  Undoubtedly  many  Jews  subse¬ 
quently  emigrated  to  that  blessed  land,  so  that  the 
population  became  predominantly  Jewish,  as  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus. 
Upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Galilee  was  ap¬ 
portioned  to  Herod  Antipas;  and  after  his  deposition 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  province  of  Syria,  a  part 
of  which  it  continued  to  form,  except  under  the 
short  rule  of  Agrippa  (40-44). 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  a  new  period 
of  prosperity  set  in  for  Galilee;  and  it  gradually  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine. 

jb.  o.  it.  F.  Bu. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Galilee  is  enumer¬ 
ated  mainly  for  religio-legal  purposes  in  the  Talmud 
(B.  B.  iii.  2;  Ket.  xiii.  9;  Tosef.,  Ket.,  end;  Sanh. 
lib ;  et  at. ).  It  comprised  the  northern  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  river  constituted  the  frontier. 
Kefar  ‘Awtanai  (Git.  vii.  8)  was  at  its  southern 
boundary  (see  Josephus,  “  B.  J.”  iii.  3,  §  1).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Slieb.  ix.  2,  Galilee  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  Upper  Galilee  (above  Kefar  Hananyah,  where 
no  sycamores  are  found),  Lower  Galilee  (land  of  syca¬ 
mores),  and  the  plain  (the  Tehum,  or  territory  of 
Tiberias).  In  the  letter  addressed  to  his  “  brethren  ” 
of  Galilee  by  R.  Gamaliel  (Tosef.,  ‘Eduy.  ii. ;  Sanh. 
ii. ;  ib.  77a)  the  plain  is  not  specified. 

This  province  is  praised  for  the  fertility  of  its 
fields  and  vineyards  (Meg.  6a);  its  fruits  are  very 
sweet  (Ber.  44a).  Olive-oil  was  one  of  its  chief  prod¬ 
ucts  (Sifre,  Dent.  33,  in  blessing  of  Asher).  “It  is 
easier  to  raise  a  legion  of  olive-trees  in  Galilee  than 
one  child  in  Palestine”  (Ber.  R.  xx.).  Special  Gali¬ 
lean  jars  were  manufactured  for  the  storing  of  oil 
(Kelim  ii.  2).  Wine,  oil  the  other  hand,  was  scarce 
(Nazir  31b).  Linen  was  abundant,  and  the  women 
were  famous  for  the  fineness  of  their  homespun  (B. 
K.  119). 

The  inhabitants,  partly  pagan,  partly  Jewish,  are 
said  to  have  been  quarrelsome  and  of  a  disobliging  dis¬ 
position  (Ned.  48a ;  Tosef.,  Git.  vi.).  Still  one  excep¬ 
tion  showing  delicate  appreciation  of 
Character-  the  true  i  mplications  of  charity  is  men  - 

istics  of  tinned  (Tosef.,  Peah,  viii.):  an  impov- 
Galileans.  erished  old  man  was  served  the  delica¬ 
cies  he  had  indulged  in  in  his  prosper¬ 
ous  days.  The  Galileans  were  more  solicitous  of 
their  honor  than  of  their  property  (Yer.  Ket.  iv.  14). 
Widows  were  treated  with  consideration  (Ket.  iv. 


14).  Young  married  people  were  not  permitted  to 
be  alone  immediately  after  the  nuptial  ceremony 
(Ket.  12a).  At  funerals  the  preacher  of  the  funeral 
oration  preceded  the  bier;  in  Judea  ho  followed 
(Shab.  158a).  It  is  said  in  tlie  Talmud  that  Jose  b. 
Joezer  of  Zeredah  and  Jose  b.  Johanan  of  Jerusalem 
declared  the  country  of  the  nations  (“Erez  lia-'Am- 
mim  ”)  unclean  (Sliab.  14b,  15a).  Rasiii  understands 
by  “Erez  lia-‘Ammim”  the  country  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles — that  is,  the  country  outside  of  Palestine;  but 
Kaminka  concludes  that  Galilee  is  meant,  the  name 
being  similar  to  the  Biblical  “Gelil  ha-Goyim.” 
Thus  there  is  an  essential  difference  with  regard  to 
ritual  observance  of  cleanliness  between  Judea  and 
Galilee. 

On  the  whole,  the  Galileans  are  said  to  have  been 
strict  in  their  religious  observances  (M.  K.  23a; 
Pes.  55a;  Yer.  R  IT.  iv.  6;  Yer.  Sotali  ix.  10). 
Measures  and  weights  were  peculiar  in  Galilee :  1 
Judean  se’ali  =  5  Galilean  se’ah;  5  Judean  sela  = 
10  Galilean  sela  (B.  B.  122b;  Hul.  137b).  The 
Galilean  Sicarii  were  dreaded  (Tosef.,  Git.  ii.). 
Study  of  the  traditions  was  not  one  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  virtues,  neither  was  their  dialectic  method 
very  flexible  (‘Er.  53a).  But  it  is  for  their  faulty 
pronunciation  that  the  Galileans  are  especially  re¬ 
membered:  ‘ayin  and  alef,  and  tlie  gutturals  gen¬ 
erally,  were  confounded,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  words  like  ‘“amar”  (=  “  liamor,  ”  ass), 
“hamar”  (wine),  “‘amar”  (a  garment),  “emar”  (a 
lamb:  ‘Er.  53b);  therefore  Galileans  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  as  readers  of  public  prayers  (Meg. 
24b).  Still,  according  to  Geiger  (“  Orient,”  iv.  432), 
to  tlie  Galileans  must  be  ascribed  tlie  origin  of  the 
Ilaggadah.  Galilee  was  very  rich  in  towns  and 
hamlets  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  1),  among  which  were  Sep- 
plioris  (mDV  or  J'TSftO,  Asha,  Sliepliar'am,  Bet- 
Sho'arim,  Tiberias,  Magdala,  Kefar  Hananyah, 
‘Akbara,  Acco,  Paneas,  Caesarea.  On  Galil,  a  place 
of  the  same  name  as  the  province,  see  Hildesheimer, 
“Beitrage  zur  Geographic  Palastinas,”  p.  80. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  La  Geographic  du  Talmud ,  Paris, 
1868;  Dalman,  Grammatik  dcsJiidisch-PaUlstinischcn  Ara- 
milisch ,  Letpsic,  1899;  Hirsch  Hildesheimer,  Beitrage  zur 
Geographic  Palastinas,  p.  80;  Guerin,  Galilee ,  1880; 
Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ ,  London,  1885 ;  George 
Adam  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  J-Toly  Land , 
London,  1894;  A.  Kaminka,  Studicn  zur  Gcschichtc  GaU- 
Uias ,  Berlin,  1890. 

s.  s.  E.  G.  H. 

GALINA,  MOSES  BEN  ELIJAH:  Greek 
scholar  and  translator;  lived  at  Candia  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  His  best  known  work  is  “  Toledot 
Adam  ”  (Constantinople,  1515),  a  treatise  on  chiro¬ 
mancy  and  physiognomjq  drawn  chiefly  from  ‘Ali 
ibn  ‘Abbas'  “  Kamil  al-Siua‘ah  ”  and  the  pseudo-Aris¬ 
totelian  “Secretum.”  Galina’s  work  was  abridged 
and  published  later  with  a  Judaeo-German  transla¬ 
tion  as  “Hokmat  ha-Yad.”  The  author’s  name  is 
erroneously  given  as  Elijah  ben  Moses  Galina.  Still, 
Joseph  ibn  Kaspi,  in  bis  “Tirat  Kesef,”  quotes  a 
work  entitled  “Dibre  Hakamim,”  a  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  stones,  as  by  “Elijah  ben  Moses  Ga¬ 
lina.”  Moses  Galina  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew:  (1)  An  astronomical  treatise  by  Omar  ibn 
Mohammed  Mesuman,  “Sefer  Mezukkak”;  (2)  an 
astrological  treatise,  “Mishpat  ha  Mabbatim  ” ;  (3) 
“Sefer  lia-Goralot,”  a  treatise  on  geomaucy,  bearing 
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the  author's  name  as  Moses  Galiano,  identified  by 
Steinsclmeider  with  Moses  Galina, 

Bibliography  :  Steinsclmeider,  Hebr.  Ucbcrs.  pp.  253,  578, 
5515,  51(55 ;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xix.  59-01. 

i).  M.  Ski, 

GALIPAPA,  ELIJAH:  Rabbi  of  Rhodes  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  probably 
born  in  Bulgaria.  He  emigrated  to  Palestine,  but 
later  tfbmoved  to  Rhodes.  He  was  the  author  of 
“  Yede  Eliyaliu,”  a  work  on  the  rabbinical  institu¬ 
tions  (“takknnot”),  in  which  the  order  adopted  by 
Maimonides  is  followed  (Constantinople,  1728). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim ;  Benjaeob,  Ozar 
ha-Scfarim, 


GALIPAPA  (not  Gallipapa  nor  Galeppa), 

HAYYIM :  Spanish  rabbi ;  son  of  Abraham  Gali- 
papa ;  born  at  Monzon  about  1310 ;  died  about  1380. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Huesca,  and  later  at  Pamplona, 
where  he  directed  a  Talmud  school.  Galipapa  be¬ 
longed  to  the  liberal  school,  setting  aside  the  strictly 
orthodox  rabbinical  authorities,  and  following  even 
in  advanced  years  those  that  inclined  to  a  more  lax 
discipline.  He  permitted  the  combing  of  liair  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  allowed  children  to  accept  cheese  from 
Christians ;  lie  also  introduced  some  ritual  and  litur¬ 
gical  changes  at  Pamplona.  In  some  of  his  views  he 
differed  from  the  opinions  then  current;  he  saw,  for 
instance,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  revelation  of  the 
crimes  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes.  Because  of  his 
reforms,  R.  Hasdai  ben  Solomon  pf  Tudela  made 
a  complaint  against  him  to  Isaac  ben  Shesliet, 
whereupon  the  latter  seriously  but  gently  reproved 
him,  urging  him  to  avoid  henceforth  all  cause  for 
offense  and  to  preserve  peace  (Isaac  b.  Shesliet,  Re- 
sponsa,  Nos.  394  etseq.).  Galipapa  wrote  a  polem¬ 
ical  treatise  “  ‘Emek  Refa’im,”  in  which  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Catalonian  Jews  of  1348  is  described; 
the  work  is  contained  in  his  commentary  on  Semahot, 
an  extract  of  which  is  given  in  Joseph  ha-Kolien’s 
“‘Emek  ha-Bakah.”  He  wrote  also  a  commentary 
on  ‘Abodali  Zarah  and  an  epistle  on  salvation 
quoted  by  Joseph  Albo  (“  Tkkarim,”  iv.  42). 


Bibliography:  De  Rossi-Hamberger,  Hist.  WOrterb.  p.  110; 
Steinsclmeider,  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  127,  376;  Grata, 
Gesch.  viii.  31 ;  Kayserling,  Uesch.  cler  Juden  in  Spanicn , 


M.  K. 


GALIPAPA,  HAYYIM  MEBORAK  :  Bul¬ 
garian  rabbi;  lived  and  taught  at  Sofia  about  1650 
(Conforte,  “Kore  ha-Dorot,”  p.  52a). 

g.  ’  M.  K. 

GALLAH  (r6:  =  “  the  slmved  one”;  in  German 
often  printed  as  Gallach.) :  Epithet  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  Catholic  priests  on  account  of  their  tonsure. 
Later  the  same  epithet  was  extended  to  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  priests.  “Gallali,”  with  its  plural  “gallahim,” 
occurs  very  often  in  Hebrew  medieval  literature. 
Tims  R.  Tam  says:  “Do  not  be  hasty  in  thy  answer 
Mke  priests  [“  gallahim”],  who  discuss  in  a  sophistical 
way”  (“  Sefer  ha-Yashar,”  81a,  col.  b).  Latin  wri¬ 
ting  was  sometimes  called  “  the  writing  of  gallahim  ” 
(“Or  Zarua',”  ii.  42).  In  Russo- Jewish  folk-lore  it 
is  unlucky  to  meet  a  gallali ;  to  prevent  the  ill  luck 
various  expedients  are  recommended,  such  as  throw¬ 
ing  straw  behind  the  back,  or  turning  the  back  and 
walking  away  four  paces  (see  Folk-Lore).  A  pop¬ 


ular  saying  is  that  “A  fat  rabbi  and  a  lean  gallali 
are  not  as  they  should  be:  the  one  does  not  apply 
himself  sufficiently  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  the 
other  as  a  rule  is  a  fanatic”  (Tendlau,  “Spriich- 
worter  undRedensarten,”  I860,  p.  311). 

k.  M.  Sel. 

GALLEGO  (GALIGO ;  sometimes  erroneously 
Galliago,  Galiago,  or  Galliano),  JOSEPH 
SHALOM  DE  SHALOM:  Neo-Hebraic  poet; 
died  in  Palestine  Nov.  25,  1024.  He  was  the  first 
liazzan  of  the  first  synagogue  erected  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  occupied  the  position  fourteen  years,  then 
removed  to  Palestine.  He  edited  the  work  “Imre 
No‘am,”  containing  religions  poems,  hymns,  and 
elegies  (Amsterdam,  1628).  Several  of  his  Hebrew 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  collection 
“Kol  Tefillah  we-Kol  Zimrah”  of  David  Franco 
Mendes.  Gallego  translated  from  Hebrew  into 
Spanish  the  ethical  writings  of  Jonah  de  Gerona, 
entitled  “Sendroe  [Sendero]  de  Vidas”  (ib.  n.d. ;  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1640). 

Bibliography:  D.  H.  de  Castro,  Dc  Synagoge  dev  Portugeesch- 

Israel.  Gemeente  te  Amsterdam ,  p.  iv.;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i. 

315 ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6001 ;  Kayserling,  Bibl. 

Esp. -Port,- Jud.  p.  48. 

G.  M.  K. 

GALLERY  :  An  elevated  floor,  or  a  balcony,  in 
the  interior  of  a  church,  synagogue,  or  other  large 
building,  resting  on  columns,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.  In  the  Orthodox  synagogues  it  is 
reserved  for  women;  for  the  modem  usage  see 
Frauenschul. 

The  Temple  had  galleries  in  the  shape  of  winged 
or  bajr  chambers,  variously  described  as  “zela\” 
“  gizrah  ”  or  “  attik  ”  (attic),  and  “  ‘aliyyah  ”  (I  Kings 
vi.  5;  Ezek.  xli.  13-15;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  But 
these,  it  appears,  were  either  private  chambers  or 
passages,  or  merely  architectural  ornamentation.  A 
gallery  used  for  public  gatherings  was  constructed 
in  the  women's  apartment  (“  ‘ezrat  nashim  ”)  m  the 
Temple  for  the  libation  celebration  at  Sukkot. 

The  Mishnali  relates  that  “  On  the  eve  following 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  they  went  down  fifteen 
steps  to  the  women’s  ‘azarah,  and  prepared  a  great 
improvement  ”  (Suk.  v.  2),  which  R.  Eleazar  ex¬ 
plains  was  the  gallery  erected  above  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  women,  enabling  them  to  witness 
the  men  below  celebrating  the  “  water  libation TT  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  song,  dances,  and  il- 
luminations.  The  Tosefta  says  there  were  galleries 
on  the  three  sides  of  the  ‘azarah,  so  that  women 
could  observe  the  celebration  separately  (Tosef., 
Suk.  iv.  1).  “  The  house  of  David  apart,  and  their 

wives  apart,”  is  quoted  against  the  mingling  of  sexes 
in  public  gatherings  (Zech.  xiii.  12;  see  Maimonides, 
“Yad,”  Lulab,  viii.). 

In  the  Reform  synagogues  the  galleries  are  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  non-members  of  both 
sexes.  See  Architecture.  Jewish  :  Frauenschul  ; 
Jerusalem:  Reform;  Temple. 

a.  J-  D.  E. 

GALLIC O,  ELISHA  BEN  GABRIEL :  Pal¬ 
estinian  Talmudist ;  died  at  Safed  about  1583.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Caro.  After  the  death  of 
his  master,  Gallico  was  nominated  chief  of  the  yeslii- 
bah  of  Safed.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
respousa  collection  “Abkat  Rokel.”  in  which  re- 
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sponsum  No.  84  belongs  to  him.  Ilayyim  Benvenisti 
quotes  Gallico’s  responsa  in  his  “  Keneset  ha- 
Gcdolali.”  Gallico  wrote  homiletic-allegorical  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Ecclesiastes  (published  during  the  au¬ 
thor’s  lifetime,  Venice,  1577),  on  Esther  (Venice, 
1588),  and  on  Song  of  Songs  (Venice,  1587). 

Bibliography:  Michael.  Or  ha-Hamfinu  p. 22;},  No.  474 ;  Azii- 

lai,  Shcm  ha-GcdoUnu  i.  28.  No.  208;  Stelnschneider,  Cat. 

Bodl.  col.  968;  Fuenn,  Kcucact  Tisracl ,  p.  136. 

K.  M.  Sel. 

GALLICO,  SAMUEL :  Italian  Talmudist  and 
cabalist;  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Moses  Cordovero  and  the 
teacher  of  Menahem  Azariah  di  Fano.  Gallico  was 
the  compiler  of  44  4Asis  Rimmonim,”  consisting  of 
extracts  from  Cordovero's  “Panics  Rimmonim,” 
with  notes  by  Mordecai  Dato  (Venice,  1001).  This 
work  was  afterward  revised  b}r  Fano,  who  added  a 
commentary  entitled  “Pelah  ha-Rimmon.”  and  by 
Mordecai  b.  Jacob,  whose  commentary  is  entitled 
“  Pa‘amon  we-Rimmon.” 

Bibliography  -  Fiirst.  Bibl.Jml.  i,  ;>14;  Steinsrimeicier,  Cat. 

33oiU.  col.  2225. 

k.  M.  8  el. 

GALLIPOLI  (the  ancient  Callipolis)  :  Seaport 
town  in  European  Turkey,  at  the  northeast  end  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  about  185  miles  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  lias  a  population  of  about  20,000,  of 
wliom  1,300  are  Jews.  The  latter  probably  lived  in 

Gallipoli  from  the  iirst  centuries  of  Byzantine  rule. 
About  1162  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  in  the  town 
200  Jews,  who  had  a  yeshibah  under  the  care  of  R. 
Elia  Rapid  and  R.  Slmbbethai  Zutra.  The  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  acquired  Gallipoli  in  1365,  protected 
the  community,  according  to  their  custom.  In  1469 
there  lived  at  Gallipoli  a  rabbi  named  Daniel  bar 
Hananiah,  whose  manuscript  of  the  Bible  commen¬ 
tary  of  Levi  ben  Gersliom  lias  been  preserved.  In 
1492  a  great  number  of  Spanish  exiles  found  refuge 
in  Gallipoli,  and  several  families  bearing  the  name  of 
44  Saragoss  ”  still  celebrate  a  44  Purim  of  Saragossa  ”  in 
the  month  of  Hesliwan.  The  Ben  Habib  family 
of  Portugal  is  said  to  have  furnished  Gallipoli  with 
eighteen  chief  rabbis,  the  most  prominent  of  them 
being  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  the  author  of  the  “  ‘En  Ya£a- 
kob.”  In  1853  Hadji  Hasdai  Varon  represented 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  the 
United  States  as  consular  agent.  Gallipoli  lias  two 
synagogues,  one  built  in  1721  and  rebuilt  in  1852; 
the  other  is  quite  recent.  It  has  also  a  Jewish 
school  containing  250  boys,  as  well  as  six  benevolent 
societies.  The  community  is  administered  by  a 
council  of  ten ;  its  revenue  comes  mostly  from  taxes 
on  kasher  meat,  wines,  and  heads  of  families.  Hay¬ 
yim  Franco,  a  native  of  Mclas,  has  been  chief  rabbi 
since  January,  1908. 

Several  of  the  Jews  of  Gallipoli  are  government 
employees.  The  Spanish  vice-consul  and  nearly  all 
the  dragomans  are  Jews,  who  are  also  represented 
in  nearly  every  commercial  and  mechanical  pursuit. 
The  native  costume  is  uow  giving  wa.y  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  city  are  the  old 
cemetery,  a  marble  basin  set  up  in  1670  by  a  certain 
Johanan  Halio,  the  above-mentioned  copy  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Bible  by  Levi  ben  Gersliom,  the 
Mcgillah  of  Saragossa,  and  many  old  manuscripts. 


There  are  many  Jewish  families  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gallipoli,  especially  at  Lampsacus,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  Asiatic  shore,  at  Charkcui,  and  elsewhere. 

Bibliography  :  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Massa'ot ;  Dezobry,  Dic- 
tiounairc  tVHistoirc  cl  do  Geographic. 

D.  M.  Fu. 

GALLOWS;  A  framework  consisting  of  one  or 
more  upright  posts  supporting  a  cross-beam,  and 
used  for  executing  those  sentenced  to  death  by  hang¬ 
ing.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  ( =  44  tree  ”)  is  the  word 
used  for  “  gallows  ”  (Gen.  xl.  19;  Dent.  xxi.  22;  Josh, 
viii.  29,  x.  26 ;  Estli.  ii.  23,  v.  14, vi.  4).  The  “  tree  ”  or 
gallows  erected  by  Hainan,  and  upon  which  lie  him¬ 
self  died,  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high  (Estli.  vii. 
9,  10);  probably  it  was  a  stake  on  which  the  culprit 
was  impaled  (see  Ilalcy,  “Esther,”  pp.  122  et  seq .), 
corresponding  to  the  “zckifa”  of  the  later  Hebrew 
(comp.  Meg.  16b;  B.  M.  83b),  which  was  certainly  a 
simple  stake.  In  the  Mishnah  (Sank.  vi.  8)  the  gallows 
is  described  as  in  two  parts :  mip,  the  upright,  which 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground;  and  jy,  the  trans¬ 
verse  beam  (“in'  in  the  commentaries),  from 
which  the  condemned  was  suspended  by  the  hands. 
This  contrivance  was  not  employed  to  kill  by  stran¬ 
gulation,  According  to  R.  Jose,  the  post  must  not 
be  fixed  in  the  ground,  but  must  be  rested  obliquely 
against  a  wall,  and  be  buried  immediately  with  the 
body  of  the  executed.  The  consensus  of  authorities. 

does  not  favor  Jose's  interpretation  of  -tlio  ltxw-,  but 

holds  that  the  gallows  may  rest  in  the  ground, 
though  it,  must  not  be  permanently  fixed,  a  new  post 
being  erected  on  each  occasion  (see  CnuciFrxioN). 

E.  G.  II. 

GALLUS,  CAIUS  CESTIUS  ;  Consul 44  suifect- 
us”  in  42  c.e.  Pliny  (“Historia  Naturalis,”  xxxiv. 
4S)  calls  him  “  consularis,  ”  i.e. , 44  retired  consul.  ”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dubious  passage  in  Tacitus  (“  Annales,” 
xv.  25),  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Corbulo  as 
legate  of  Syria  (68) ;  but  his  coins  date  only  from 
the  years  65  and  66  (Mionnct,  v.  169,  No.  189 ;  Sup¬ 
plement,  Nos.  190,  191).  When  the  Jewish  war 
broke  out  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Emperor  Nero  (Oct. , 
65-66 ;  see  Josephus, 4<  Ant.”  xx.  11,  §  1),  Gallus  was 
already  governor  (44B.  J.”  Preface,  §7;  ib.  ii.  14, 
§§  3,  4).  Gallus  appears  to  have  been  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  Jews  (“B.  J.”  ii.  14,  §  3). 

When  Floras  left  Jerusalem  and  his  troops  were 
defeated,  Gallus  (Josephus,  “Vita,”  §  5),  the  officer 
holding  the  highest  military  command 
Actions  in  that  region,  had  to  take  action. 
During  the  Opposing  ambassadors  from  Floras 
War.  and  from  the  Jews  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  before  him.  Gallus,  however, 
did  not  at  once  intervene  with  arms,  but  sent 
his  tribune  Ncapolitanus  to  Jerusalem,  wlio,  to¬ 
gether  with  xVgrippa  It.,  vainly  tried  to  quiet  the 
people  (“B.  J.”  ii.  16,  §  1).  ’  When  hostilities  actu¬ 
ally  commenced  Gallus  advanced  from  Antioch  upon 
Palestine.  Along  theseacoast  he  executed  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  the  Jews,  burning  the  city  Ohabulon 
to  the  ground,  killing  8,000  Jews  in  Jaffa,  and  ar¬ 
riving  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  Lydda, 
which  was  almost  forsaken  by  its  inhabitants.  He 
pitched  his  camp  in  Gabao  (Gibeon);  but  even  here 
he  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Jews  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  came  very  near  being  completely  defeated 
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(ib.  ii.  19,  §  2;  “  Vita,”  §  7).  Callus  then  advanced 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  so-called  Scopus;  oc¬ 
cupied  and  burned  the  suburb  Bezetha,  which  was 
wliolly  undefended  by  the  Jews  (“B.  J.”  ii.  19,  §  4); 
stormed  the  inner  wall  for  fi  ve  days ;  and  had  already 
undermined  the  northern  wall  protecting  the  Tem¬ 
ple  {ib.  %  6)  when  he  withdrew  pursued  by  the  Jews. 
The  latter  fell  upon  him  suddenly  at  Gabao,  and 
forced  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  his  valu¬ 
able  war  materials  behind.  Ilis  best  men,  w  hom  lie 
had  left  as  a  cover,  were  cut  down  in  the  narrow 
pass  at  Betli-horon.  Nero,  who  was  at  Acliaia, 
heard  of  the  defeat  {ib.  ii.  20,  §  1 ;  iii.  1,  §  1),  and  Gal¬ 
los’  career  as  a  general  was  at  an  end.  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  after  (Tacitus,  “Hist.”  v.  10). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  GcscU .  4tli  ed.,  iii.  465;  Wellliausen,  J. 

J.  (}.  4th  ed.,  p.  365,  Berlin,  1901;  Pauly- Wissowa,  Real- 

Eneye.  iii.  2005;  Prosopographia  Impcrii  Romani,  i.  340; 

Sehiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  i.  604. 
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GALTJT.  See  Diaspora;  Exile. 

GALVESTON :  Chief  commercial  city  of  the 
state  of  Texas;  on  Galveston  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  founded  in  1836,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  (1903)  of  32,745.  Jew's  settled  in  Galveston 
in  1840.  In  1852  the  Jewish  Cemetery  Association 
wras  organized,  a  plot  of  ground  for  burial-pur¬ 
poses  being  donated  by  the  late  Isadore  Dyek.  In 
1S56  the  first  Jewish  services  were  held  at  the  home 

•of  Isiirloi-e  Dver  iix  a  room  dedicated  to  tliat  purpose. 

In  1866  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas,  wTas  organized  and  chartered.  A  burial- 
plot  wras  purchased  in  1867,  and  another  in  1897. 
The  charter  members  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
w'ere  J.  W.  Frank,  J.  Rosenfield,  I.  C.  Levy,  I. 
Fodder,  Isadore  Dyer,  Leon  Blum,  J.  Lieberman, 
and  L.  Block,  the  last  three  of  whom  are  still  (1903) 
living. 

Congregation  B'nai  Israel  (Reform)  was  organized 
in  1868  and  chartered  in  1870.  The  temple  wras 
dedicated  in  the  latter  year,  and  has  been  enlarged 
twice,  now  having  a  seating  capacity  of  764  per¬ 
sons.  The  congregation  has  had  four  rabbis:  Alex¬ 
ander  Bosenspitz,  1868-71 ;  Abraham  Blum,  1871-85; 
Joseph  Silverman,  1885-88;  Henry  Cohen,  1888. 

The  Ladies’  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  wms  or¬ 
ganized  in  1870,  Mrs.  Caroline  Block  (d.  1902)  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  for  thirty  years ;  the  Harmony  Club 
was  organized  in  1870,  Zacharias  Frankel  Lodge 
I.  O.  B.  B.  in  1874,  and  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  So¬ 
ciety  in  1887. 

In  1894,  under  the  title  of  “Young Men’s  Hebrew 
Association,”  the  Orthodox  Jews,  the  large  majority 
of  whom  settled  there  after  the  Russian  persecution 
of  1891,  established  a  congregation.  Orthodox  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  held  since  1887,  first  in  private 
houses  and  later  in  a  building  acquired  for  the 
purpose.  The  Y.  M.  II.  A.  has  a  charitable  society 
— Bikur  Cholim — and  a  Ladies’  Auxiliary  (estab¬ 
lished  1903).  B’nai  Zion  Lodge  (founded  1S9S)  rep¬ 
resents  the  local  Zionists. 

Galveston  was  visited  by  a  terrific  storm  on  Sept. 
8,  1900,  which  left  destitution,  wide-spread  misery, 
and  death  in  its  wake.  The  dead  numbered  about 
8,000,  and  property  to  the  value  of  many  million 
dollars  wTas  sw’ept  awfay.  Forty-one  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  perished.  Of  the  twenty-eight 


places  of  worship  in  the  city,  but  five  remained 
standing,  and  twro  of  these  were  very  badly  damaged. 
Of  the  other  three,  Temple  B’nai  Israel  w7as  one. 
The  sum  of  §26,427.33  wras  contributed  by  Jewish 
organizations  and  individuals  for  distribution  among 
the  Jewish  sullcrers,  and  wras  disbursed  by  a  local 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
communal  institutions. 

The  Jews  of  Galveston  have  ahvays  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  civic  as  in  business  life.  A  number  of  them 
have  served  as  aldermen,  and  in  1853  Michael  See- 
ligson  "was  elected  mayor,  resigning  a  fewr  months 
thereafter.  Upon  the  commission  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  the  governor 
of  the  state  appointed  former  City 
Prominent  Treasurer  I.  II.  Kempner.  I.  Loven- 
Citizens.  berg  has  been  a  member  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  school  board  for  seventeen  years, 
and  one  of  its  most  active  workers.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Galveston  Orphans’  Home,  a  non- 
sectarian  institution,  and  for  fourteen  years  wras 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

Bibliography  :  h.  Cohen,  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Texas^  ia 
Pub.  Jew.  His.  Soc.  No.  2;  idem.  The  Jews  in  Texas ,  in 
Pub.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  4 ;  C.  Ousley,  Galveston  in  1900 , 
Atlanta,  Gu.;  Reports  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society ,  Galves¬ 
ton  ;  Reports  Congregation  B'nai  Israel ,  Galveston. 

a.  H.  C. 

GAMA,  GASPARD  DA  :  German- Jewish  mar- 

iner  of  tlx©  fif  teenth  century.  According  to  Ills  own 

Story,  Gaspard  da  Gama  Tvas  born  in  Posen,  and 
while  still  young  had  to  leave  the  country  (1456)  on 
account  of  oppression.  He  followed  his  family  to 
Jerusalem,  and  from  there  to  Alexandria.  He  trav¬ 
eled  thence  to  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  wTas 
taken  captive,  and  sold  into  slavery. 

When  Yasco  da  Gama  had  left  the  coast  of  Mala¬ 
bar  and  wras  returning  to  Europe  (1498)  he  stopped 
at  the  little  island  of  Ancliediva,  sixty  miles  from 
Goa.  During  his  stay  there  his  fleet  was  approached 
by  a  small  boat  containing  among  the  native  crew  a 
tall  European  with  a  flowing  wfliite  beard.  This 
European  w^as  Gaspard  da  Gama,  wiio  had  persuaded 
his  master  Sabayo,  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  to  treat  the 
strangers  kindly,  and  who  w’asnow  bent  on  inducing 
them  to  laud.  Gaspard  was  evidently  flighty  es¬ 
teemed  by  Sabayo,  for  the  latter  had  made  him  ad¬ 
miral  (“capitao  mor”).  Approaching  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ships,  he  hailed  the  crew  in  Castilian,  wTho  wTere 
rejoiced  to  hear  a  familiar  speech  so  far  from  home. 
Being  promised  by  the  Portuguese  complete  safety, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  aboard  Yasco  da 
Gama’s  ship,  w'as  received  with  respect,  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  crew  with  narrations  of  his  experiences, 
Yasco  da  Gama  suspected  treachery,  however,  and 
had  Gaspard  bound,  flogged,  and  tortured,  prolong¬ 
ing  the  torture  until  the  victim  consented  to  become 
baptized,  and  to  pilot  the  Portuguese  ships  in  the 
Indian  waters.  Gaspard  told  Yasco  da  Gama  that 
the  viceroy  of  Goa  w  as  a  generous  man,  who  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  wiiom  he  wTas 
loath  to  desert,  but  since  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  do  so  in  order  to  save  his  life,  he  wTas  willing  to 
serve  the  Portuguese  faithfully.  The  name  Gas¬ 
pard  da  Gama  wras  given  to  him  in  baptism  after 
Yasco  da  Gama,  wiio  had  acted  as  liis  godfather. 
After  a  prolonged  voyage  in  the  Indian  waters  Gas- 
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part!  accompanied  Vasco  da  Gama  to  Portugal.  In 
Lisbon  Gaspard  soon  became  a  favorite  with  King 
Emanuel,  who  made  him  many  valuable  gifts  and 
granted  him  a  charter  of  privileges,  and  hail  him 
called  “Gaspard  of  the  Indies.” 

Gaspard  also  accompanied  Cabral  (1502)  on  his 
voyage  to  the  East,  and  proved  of  great  value  to  him 
by  his  knowledge  of  this  region.  At  the  king’s  de¬ 
sire  Cabral  was  to  consult  with  Gaspard  on  all  im¬ 
portant  matters. 

Having  visited  Melinde,  Calicut,  and  Cochin, 
Cabral  started  on  his  return  voyage,  and  at  Cape 
Verde  met  the  fleet  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  which  was 
then  starting  for  the  exploration  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America.  Vespucci  hastened  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Gaspard's  wide  knowledge,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  of  praise  as  “a  trustworthy  man  who 
speaks  many  languages  and  knows  the  names  of 
man}r  cities  and  provinces  ...” 

Later,  Gaspard  accompanied  Vasco  da  Gama  to 
India  (1502)  and  found  his  wife  in  Cochin,  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  Judaism.  On 
his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1503  the  title  “cavalleiro  de 
sua  casa  ”  was  conferred  by  the  king  on  Gaspard 
for  his  valuable  service  to  the  country. 

Bibliography:  Damiao  de  Goes,  Chran.de  D.  Manuel ;  Kay- 
serling,  Christoph  Cnlumhusund  dcr  Antcil  derJudcnan 
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E.  C.  J.  G.  L. 

GAMA,  VASCO  DA :  Portuguese  discoverer 
of  the  highway  to  India  by  sea.  Like  Columbus, 
he  was  materially  aided  in  his  voyage  by  Abraham 
Zacuto,  astrologer  to  King  D.  Manuel.  As  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  destined  for  India,  lie 
set  sail  from  Lisbon  July  8,  1497,  after  conferring 
with  and  taking  leave  of  Zacuto,  whom  he  esteemed 
highly,  in  presence  of  the  whole  crew.  See  also 
Gama,  Gaspard  da. 

Bibliography  :  Correa,  Lendas  da  India ,  in  Collcgdo  dc 
Monumcntos  Incditos  para  a  Historia  das  Conquistas  dm 
Portuguezes ,  i.,  10, 261  et  seq.;  Kayserling,  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus ,  pp.  112  et  seq.:  Ally.  Zcit.  dcs  Jiid.  Ixi.  348  ct  seq. 

G.  M.  K. 

GAMALA :  City  in  Palestine,  opposite  Tarichese, 
beyond  Lake  Tiberias.  It  had  an  unusually  strong 
position  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  with  a  protruding 
spur,  which  gave  it  its  name  =  “camel ”).  It 
was  accessible  only  from  the  south,  on  which  side, 
however,  a  transverse  moat  had  been  made.  There 
was  likewise  on  the  south  a  high  hill  which  served 
the  city  for  a  defense.  Within  the  wall  there  was 
a  well  (Josephus,  “13.  J.”  iv.  1,  §  1).  Alexander 
Jannaeus  captured  the  fort  from  a  certain  Demet¬ 
rius  who  ruled  in  that  vicinity  (Josephus,  ih.  i.  4, 

§  8;  “Ant.”  xiii.  15,  §  3),  and  from  that  time  Ga- 
mala  became  a  possession  of  the  Jews  {ih.,  ed.  Niese, 
§4;  earlier  editions  have  “Gabala”;  the  same  name 
occurs  in  “B.  J.”  i.  8,  §  4).  The  region  surrounding 
Gamala,  called  Gamalitis  in  “Ant.”  xviii.  5,  g  1,  was 
a  territory  in  dispute  between  Herod  Antipas  and  the 
Nabattean  king  Aretas.  Elsewhere  Josephus  calls 
the  district  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  “Gaulan- 
itis  ” ;  and  the  rebel  Judah,  who  was  horn  in  Gamala, 
is  called  “the  Gaulanite  ”  (“Ant.”  xviii.  1,  g  1). 


When  the  great  war  broke  out  against  Rome,  Ga¬ 
mala  at  first  remained  true  to  the  Romans  (Josephus, 
“Vita,”  g  11),  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Bathyra 
finding  refuge  there  (ih.);  but  later  it  also  revolted, 
and  was  fortified  b\r  Josephus  <“  B.  J.”  ii.  20,  g  10). 
King  Agrippa  sent  Equiculus  Modi  us  thither  to  con¬ 
quer  the  fortress,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  do  so 
(“  Vita,”  g  24),  and  it  was  not  till  later  that  it  fed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Joseph,  the  midwife's 
son,  persuaded  the  inhabitants,  against  the  will  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  revolt  against  the  ldug  (ih.  g  37), 
and  Gamala  thus  became  a  support  of  the  Zealots. 
Vespasian  marched  against  it,  lmt  the  Romans, 
though  they  made  a  way  through  the  walls,  were 
finally  driven  back.  At  last,  on  the  23d  of  Tisliri, 
68  c.e.,  the  Romans  again  entered  the  city,  con¬ 
quered  it,  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants  (“B.  J.”  iv. 
1,  g§  2-10;  Suetonius  [“Titus,”  g 4]  says  Titus  con¬ 
quered  it). 

The  Mislmah  counts  Gamala  among  the  cities 
which  had  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  since  the  time 
of  Joshua  (*Ar.  ix.  6),  and  the  Talmud  (ih.  32a) 
places  it  incorrectly  in  Galilee.  Josephus  states  its 
position  correctly  in  placing  it  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
from  which  district  it  obtained  its  name  Ta.ual.i7/Ki/ 
(“B.  J.”  iii.  3,  g  5;  4,  §  1). 

Ritter  (“Erdkundc,”  xv.  349,  353)  identifies  the 
city  with  the  present  Khan  al-Araba.  Furrer  (“Ta- 
richeai  und  Gamala,”  in  “Z.  D.  P.  V.”  xii.  145-151) 
opposes  those  who  incorrectly  find  it  in  Al-IIusn, 
since  that  is  ancient  Hippos.  It  should  rather  be 
identified  with  the  modern  village  of  Jamli  on  the 
River  Rukkad.  Schumacher,  who  suggests  Al-Ahsun 
(“Northern  Ajlun,”  p.  116,  London,  1890),  objects 
to  its  identification  with  Jamli  on  the  ground  that 
the  form  of  the  mountain  was  caused  by  inundations 
of  the  Rukkad  (“Z.  D.  P.  V.”  xv.  175);  but  this 
objection  does  not  seem  well  taken. 

Bibliography:  Boettger,  Top<ujra,phiseh-Historisehes  Lexi¬ 
con  zu  den  Schriften  des  Flavius  Josephus ,  p.  124;  Neu- 
bauer,  G.  T.  p.  240;  Buhl,  Geographic  dcs  Alton  Palcistina , 
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o.  S.  Ku. 

GAMALIEL  :  Name  which  occurs  in  the  Bible 
only  as  a  designation  of  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseli  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59;  x.  23).  In 
post-Biblical  times  the  name  occurs  with  special  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  family  of  Ilillel.  In  a  story  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  proselyte  made  to  Judaism  by  Ilillel, 
and  which  is  supported  by  reliable  tradition,  it  is 
said  that  the  prosetyte  had  two  sons  born  to  him 
after  his  conversion,  whom  lie  named  in  gratitude 
“  Ilillel  ”  and  “  Gamaliel  ”  (Ab.  R.  N.  xv.  [ed.  Schecli- 
ter,  p.  62] ;  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  to  Ex. 
x xviii. ;  see  note  ad  loc.).  Perhaps  Hillers  father 
was  called  “Gamaliel,”  in  which  case  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  would  have  required  the  giving  of  this  name  to 
Hillers  first-born  son.  Besides  the  six  patriarchs  of 
the  name  of  Gamaliel,  tradition  knows  of  others  of 
the  same  name  who  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  who  are  reckoned  among 
the  Palestinian  amoraim. 

Bibliography:  Frankel,  Mcbo  Yerushalmi ,  pp.  71a-72b. 

s.  b.  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  I.:  Son  of  Simon  and  grandson 
of  Ilillel:  according  to  a  tannaitio  tradition  (Shah. 
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15a),  lie  was  their  successor  as  nasi  and  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem.  Al¬ 
though  the  reliability  of  this  tradition,  especially  as 
regards  the  title  of  “nasi,”  has  been  justly  dis¬ 
puted,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  the  second  third  of  the  first  century  Gamaliel 
(of  whose  father,  Simon,  nothing  beyond  his  name 
is  known)  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  highest 
court,  the  great  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  that,  as  a 
member  of  that  court,  he  received  the  cognomen 
“Ila-Zakcn.”  Like  his  grandfather,  Hillel,  lie  was' 
the  originator  of  many  legal  ordinances  with  a  view 
to  the  “tikkun  lia-‘olam ”  (=  “improvement  of  the 
world”:  Git.  iv.  1-3;  comp,  also  Yeb.  xvi.  7;  B.  H. 
ii.  5).  Gamaliel  appears  as  the  head  of  the  legal- 
religious  body  in  the  three  epistles  which  he  at  one 
time  dictated  to  the  secretary  Johan  an  (account  of 
Judah  b.  ‘Illai:  Tosef.,  Sanh.  ii.  6;  Sauli.  lib;  Yer. 
Sank.  18d;  Yer.  Ma‘as.  Sk.  56c).  Tavo  of  these  let¬ 
ters  went  to  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  of  the 
Darom  (southern  Palestine),  and  had  reference  to 
the  tithes;  the  third  letter  was  written 
His  Corre-  for  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  and  gave 
spondence.  notice  of  an  intercalary  month  which 
Gamaliel  and  his  colleagues  had  de¬ 
cided  upon.  That  part  of  the  Temple  territory — a 
“stairway  of  the  Temple  mount” — where  Gamaliel 
dictated  these  letters  is  also  the  place  where  he  once 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  Targum  to  Job— the  oldest 
written  Targum  of  which  anything  is  known  (report 
of  an  eye-witness  to  Gamaliel  II.,  grandson  of  Ga¬ 
maliel  I.:  Tosef.,  Shab.  xiii.  2;  Shab.  115a;  Yer. 
Shab.  15a). 

Gamaliel  appears  also  as  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  account  given  in  Acts  (v.  34 
et  seq .),  where  he  is  called  a  “  Pharisee  ”  and  a  44  doc 
tor  of  the  laAv  ”  much  honored  by  the  people.  He  is 
there  made  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  who  were  threatened  with  death  (v.  88-39); 
“For  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  can  not  over¬ 
throw  it.”  He  is  also  shown  to  be  a  legal-religious 
authority  by  the  two  anecdotes  (Pes.  88b)  in  which 
“the  king  and  the  queen”  (Agrippa  I.  and  his  Avife 
Kypris;  according  to  Biichler,  “  Das  Synhedrion  in 
Jerusalem,”  p.  129,  Agrippa  II.  and  his  sister  Bere¬ 
nice)  go  to  him  with  questions  about  the  ritual. 
Tradition  does  not  represent  Gamaliel  as  learned  in 
the  Scriptures,  nor  as  a  teacher,  because  the  school 
of  Hillel,  Avhose  head  he  undoubtedly  Avas,  ahvays 
appears  collective!}"  in  its  controversies  Avitli  the 
school  of  Shammai,  and  the  individual  scholars  and 
their  opinions  are  not  mentioned.  Hence  Gamaliel  is 
omitted  in  the  chain  of  tradition  as  given  in  the 
Mislmah  (Abot  i.,  ii.),  while  Jolianan 
His  b.  Zakkai  is  mentioned  as  the  next  one 

Relative  avIio  continued  the  tradition  after 

Position.  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Gamaliel’s  name 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  lialakic  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  tradition  that  illustrates  the  importance 
of  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  Avitli  the  words,  “  When  he  died 
the  glory  of  Avisdom  [scholarship]  ceased,”  charac¬ 
terizes  also  the  importance  of  Gamaliel  I.  by  say¬ 
ing:  44  When  he  died  the  honor  [outward  respect]  of 
the  Torah  ceased,  and  purity  and  piety  became  ex¬ 
tinct  ”  (Sotah  xv.  18). 


Gamaliel,  as  it  appears,  did  most  toAvard  establish¬ 
ing  the  honor  in  which  the  house  of  Hillel  Avas  held, 
and  which  secured  to  it  a  preeminent  position  within 
Palestinian  Judaism  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
'Temple.  The  title  “Rabban,”  which,  in  the  learned 
hierarchy  until  post-Had rianic  times,  Avas  borne  only 
by  presidents  of  the  highest  religious  council,  was* 
first  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Gamaliel.  That  Gama¬ 
liel  ever  taught  in  public  is  knoAvn,  curiously  enough, 
only  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a v here  (xxii.  3)  the 
apostle  Paul  prides  himself  on  having  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel.  That  the  latter  paid  especial  attention 
to  study  issliOAvnby  the  remarkable  classification  of' 
pupils  ascribed  to  him,  for  Avhicli  a  classification  of 
the  fish  of  Palestine  formed  a  basis  ( Ab. 

His  R.  N.  xl.).  In  this  arrangement  Ga- 
Classifica-  maliel  enumerates  the  folioAving  kinds- 
tion  of  of  pupils :  (1)  a  son  of  poor  parents 
His  Pupils,  who  has  learned  everything  by  study, 
but  AAdio  has  no  understanding;  (2)  a 
son  of  rich  parents  avIio  has  learned  everything  and 
avIio  possesses  understanding ;  (3)  a  pupil  a\  ho  lias- 
learned  everything,  but  does  not  knoAv  Iioav  to  reply ; 
(4)  a  pupil  avIio  has  learned  everything  and  knoAvs. 
also  Iioav  to  reply.  These  correspond  to  the  following- 
varieties  of  fishes:  (1)  an  unclean,  i.e.  ritually  un¬ 
eatable  fish;  (2)  a  clean  fish;  (3)  a  fish  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan;  (4)  a  fish  from  the  great  ocean  (Mediterranean). 

Besides  this  dictum  of  Gamaliel’s,  Avliich  is  no- 
longer  wholly  intelligible,  only  that  saying  lias  been 
preserved  Avliich  is  related  in  the  Mislmah  Abot  (i.  16) 
under  the  name  of  Gamaliel ;  for,  in  spite  of  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  objections  (4£  Die  Erste  Mischna,”p.  26),  it  is- 
probably  right  to  hold  AATith  Geiger  (“  Naeligelassene 
Scliriften,  ”  iv.  308)  that  Gamaliel  I.  is  intended.  The 
saying  is  in  three  parts,  and  the  first  clause  re¬ 
peats  what  Joshua  b.  Perahyah  had  said  long  before 
(Abot  i.  5):  “Secure  a  teacher  for  thyself.”  The 
other  tAvo  parts  agree  very  Avell  Avitli  the  impression 
Avhicli  the  above-mentioned  testimonial  gives  of 
Gamaliel  as  a  thoroughly  conscientious  44  Pharisee  ” : 
“Hold  thyself  [in  religious  questions]  far  from 
doubt,  and  do  not  often  give  a  tithe  according  to 
general  Actuation.”  Tradition  probably  contains 
many  sayings  of  Gamaliel  I.  Avhicli  are  erroneously 
ascribed  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name.  Besides 
his  son,  avIio  inherited  his  father’s  distinction  and 
position,  and  avIio  Avas  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  up 
rising  against  Rome,  a  daughter  of  Gamaliel  is  also 
mentioned,  whose  daughter  he  married  to  the  priest 
Simon  b.  Nathanael  (Tosef.,  4Ab.  Zarali,  iii.  10). 

As  a  consequence  of  being  mentioned  in  the  NeAV 
Testament,  Gamaliel  has  become  a  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian  legends  (Schurer,  “Geschichte,”  ii.  365.  note 
47).  A  German  monk  of  the  tAvelfth  century  calls  the 
Talmud  a  “  commentary  of  Gamaliel’s 
Christian  on  the  Old  Testament.”  Gamaliel  is 
Legends,  here  plainly  the  representative  of  the 
old  Jewish  scribes  (Baclier,  “Die  Jtl- 
disehe  Bibelexegese,”  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche. 
“Jtidische  Literatur,”  ii.  294).  Even  Galen  Avas 
identified  with  the  Gamaliel  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  (Steinschnekler,  “  Hebr  Uebers.”  p. 
401).  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
patriarch  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel  Avas  also  known 
as  a  physician  (see  Gamaliel  VI.). 
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GAMALIEL  II.  (called  also  Gamaliel  of  Jab  - 
neb,  to  distinguish  him  from  liis  grand  father,  Ga¬ 
maliel  I.):  The  recognized  head  of  the  Jews  in  Pal¬ 
estine  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  first  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  continued 
with  great  energy  and  success  the  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  begun  bjr  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.  The  tradition  of 
the  meeting  between  Johanan  and  Vespasian  (Git. 
56b)  relates  that  the  former  obtained  the  pardon  of 
Gamaliel's  family  from  the  Homan  emperor;  and 
this  part  of  the  story  may  rest  on  a  historical  basis. 
Johanan  probably  retired  from  his  position  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  learned  assembly  at  Jabneli,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
office  was  given  to  Gamaliel,  under  whose  leadership 
even  those  pupils  of  Johanan  who  excelled  Gamaliel 
in  scholarship  willingly  placed  themselves.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  iDiqDils,  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus, 
married  Gamaliel's  sister,  Imma  Shalom  (Shab.  116a; 
B.  M.  59b).  Perhaps  it  was  Gamaliel  II.  to  whom 
the  title  of  “  nasi  ”  (prince ;  later  replaced  by  “  patri¬ 
arch  ”)  was  first  given  to  raise  him  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  and  to  revive  the  Biblical  designation  for 
the  head  of  the  nation.  This  title 
Appointed  later  became  hereditary  with  his  de- 
i  ( N asi. ”  scendants.  Gamaliel  was  officially  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Roman  authorities; 
and  he  journeyed  to  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  being 
confirmed  in  office  by  the  governor  (f/yeju&v;  ‘Eduy. 
vii.  7;  Sanh.  lib). 

The  guiding  principle  in  all  of  Gamaliel's  actions 
is  set  forth  in  the  words  which  he  spoke  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  quarrel  with  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  (B. 
M.  59b):  “Lord  of  the  world,  it  is  manifest  and 
known  to  Thee  that  I  have  not  done  it  for  my  own 
honor  nor  for  that  of  my  house,  but  for  Thy  honor, 
that  factions  may  not  increase  in  Israel.”  The  ends 
which  Gamaliel  had  in  view  were  the  abolition  of 
old  dissensions,  the  prevention  of  new  quarrels, 
and  the  restoration  of  unity  within  Judaism.  To 
attain  these  objects  he  consistently  labored  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  assembly  at  Jabneli 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  seeking  his  own  glory.  Ilis  greatest 
achievement  was  the  termination  of  the  opposition 
between  the  schools  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai,  which 
had  survived  even  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
In  Jabneli,  says  tradition  (Yer.  Ber.  3b;  ‘Er.  13b),  a 
voice  from  heaven  (“  bat  kol  ”)  was  heard,  which  de¬ 
clared  that,  although  the  views  of  both  schools  were 
justifiable  in  principle  (as  “words  of  the  living 
God  ”),  in  practise  only  the  views  of  Hillers  school 
should  be  authoritative. 

Gamaliel  took  care  that  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  assembly  under  his  presidency  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all;  and  he  used  the  instru- 

Con-  ment  of  the  ban  relentlessly  against 
troversies,  obstinate  op  posers  of  these  decisions. 

He  even  placed  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus,  under  the  ban  (B.  M. 
59b).  Gamaliel  forced  Joshua  b.  Hananiali,  another 
famous  pupil  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  to  recognize 


the  authority  of  the  president  in  a  most  humiliating 
way,  namely,  by  compelling  Joshua  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  in  traveler's  garb  on  the  day  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joshua’s  reckoning,  should  have  been  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  because  Gamaliel  would  suffer 
no  contradiction  of  his  own  declaration  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  moon  ( R.  II.  ii.  25a,  b).  Gamaliel, 
however,  showed  that  with  him  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
humiliating  Joshua;  for,  rising  and  kissing  him  on 
the  head,  he  greeted  him  with  the  words:  “Wel¬ 
come,  my  master  and  my  pupil:  my  master  in 
learning;  my  pupil  in  that  thou  submittest  to  my 
will.”  A  story  which  is  characteristic  of  Gamaliel’s 
modesty  is  told  of  a  feast  at  which,  standing,  he 
served  his  guests  himself  (Sifre  to  Deut.  38;  Kid. 
32b).  But  he  manifested  the  excellence  of  his  char¬ 
acter  most  plainly  upon  the  day  on  which  lie  harshly 
attacked  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  dispute  between  them,  and  thereby  so  aroused 
the  displeasure  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  position.  Instead  of  retiring  in  anger,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  part,  as  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
in  the  deliberations  conducted  by  the  new  president, 
Eleazar  b.  Azariah.  He  was  soon  reinstated  in 
I  office,  however,  after  asking  pardon 

Shares  of  Joshua,  who  himself  brought  about 
the  Presi-  Gamaliel’s  restoration  in  the  form  of 
dency.  a  joint  presidency,  in  which  Gamaliel 
and  Eleazar  shared  the  honors  (Ber. 
27b-28a ;  Yer.  Ber.  7c,  d). 

The  most  important  outward  event  in  Gamaliel’s 
life  that  now  followed  was  the  journey  to  Rome, 
which  he  undertook  in  company  with  his  colleague 
Eleazar  and  the  two  leading  members  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  Jabneh,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  Akiba. 
This  journey  was  probably  made  toward  the  end  of 
Doinitian’s  reign (95),  and  had  for  its  object  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  danger  which  threatened  on  the  part  of 
the  cruel  emperor  (Griitz,  “  Gescliichte,”  3d  ed.,  iv. 
109).  This  journey,  together  with  the  stay  of  the 
scholars  in  Rome,  left  many  traces  in  both  halakic 
and  haggadic  tradition  (see  Bacher,  “Ag.  Tan.”i. 
84).  Especially  interesting  are  the  accounts  of  the 
debates  which  the  scholars  held  with  unbelievers  in 
Rome,  and  in  which  Gamaliel  was  the  chief  speaker 
in  behalf  of  Judaism  ( ib .  p.  85).  Elsewhere  also 
Gamaliel  had  frequent  opportunities  to  answer  in  con¬ 
troversial  conversations  the  questions  of  unbelievers 
and  to  explain  and  defend  the  teachings  of  the  Jewish 
religion  {ib.  p.  76).  At  times  Gamaliel  had  to  meet 
the  attacks  of  confessors  of  Christianity ;  one  of  these 
was  the  “  min,”  or  philosopher,  who  maliciously  con¬ 
cluded  from  Hosea  v.  6  that  God  had  completely 
forsaken  Israel  (Yeb.  102b ;  Midi*.  Teh. 
Con-  to  Ps,  x, ,  end ;  most  completely  rc- 
troverts  produced  from  the  old  source  in  Midr. 
Christian-  lia-Gadol  to  Lev.  xxvi.  9,  in  Bacher, 
ity.  “Ag.  Tan.”  2d  ed.,  i.  83).  There  is  a 
satirical  point  in  a  story  in  which  Ga¬ 
maliel  with  his  sister  brings  a  fictitious  suit  con¬ 
cerning  an  inheritance  before  a  Christian  judge  and 
convicts  him  of  having  accepted  bribes;  whereupon 
Gamaliel  quotes  Jesus’  words  in  Matt.  v.  17  (Shab. 
116a,  b).  The  sect  of  believers  in  Jesus,  which  was 
ever  separating  itself  more  distinctly  from  all  con- 
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nection  with  Judaism,  and  which  with  other  heretics 
was  classed  under  the  name  of  “minim,”  led  Gama¬ 
liel,  because  of  its  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  unity 
of  Judaism,  to  introduce  anew  form  of  prayer,  which 
he  requested  Samuel  ha-Katon  to  compose,  and  which 
was  inserted  in  the  chief  daily  prayer,  the  eighteen 
benedictions  (Ber.  28b;  Meg.  17b).  This  prayer  it¬ 
self,  which  together  with  the  Sliema*  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Jewish  prayer-book,  likewise 
o  wes  its  final  revision  to  Gamaliel  (ib. ).  It  was  Gama¬ 
liel,  also,  who  made  the  recitation  of  the  “eighteen 
prayers  ”  a  duty  to  be  performed  three  times  a  clay 
by  every  Israelite  (see  “  Monatsschrif t, ”  xlvi.  430). 

Still  another  liturgical  institution  goes  back  to 
Gamaliel— that  of  the  memorial  celebration  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  lamb 
on  the  first  evening  of  Passover.  Gamaliel  insti¬ 
tuted  this  celebration  (Pes.  x.  5),  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Pesah  Haggadah, 
on  an  occasion  when  he  spent  the  first  Passover 
night  with  other 
scholars  at  Lyd- 
da  in  conversing 
about  the  feast 
and  its  customs 
(Tosef.,  Pes.  x. 

112).  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  lost 
sanctuary, 
which  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the 
Passover  eve¬ 
ning  also  served 
to  p e r  p  e t u  - 
ate,  was  espe¬ 
cially  vivid  in 
Gamaliel’s 
heart.  Gamaliel 
and  his  compan¬ 
ions  wept  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Temple  when  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  great 
city  of  Rome,  and  at  another  time  when  they  stood 
on  the  Temple  ruins  (Sifre,  Deut.  43;  Mak.,  end; 
Lam.  IL  v.  18). 

Gamaliel’s  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  mercy  is 
well  illustrated  b}r  a  saying  of  his  in  allusion  to 
Deut.  xiii.  18:  “Let  this  be  a  token  unto  thee!  So 
long  as  thou  thyself  art  compassionate  God  will 
show  thee  mercy ;  but  if  thou  hast  no  compassion, 
God  will  show  thee  no  mercy  ”  (Tosef.,  B.  Iy.  ix.  30; 
Yer.  B.  Iy.  l.c. ;  comp.  Shab.  lola).  Gamaliel  was 
touchingly  attached  to  his  slave  Tabi  (Suk.  ii.  1),  at 
whose  death  he  accepted  condolences  as  for  a  de¬ 
parted  member  of  the  family  (Ber.  ii.  7). 

In  his  intercourse  with  non-Jews  Gamaliel  was  un¬ 
constrained,  for  which  he  was  sometimes  blamed.  A 
friendly  conversation  is  recorded  (‘Er.  64b)  which 
he  had  with  a  heathen  on  the  way  from  Acre  to 
Ecdippa  ( Aclizib).  On  the  Sabbath  he  sat  upon  the 
benches  of  heathen  merchants  (Tosef.,  M.  Iy.  ii.  8). 
Various  details  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
concerning  the  religious  practises  of  Gamaliel  and 
his  bouse  (see  the  following  Tosefta  passages:  Dem. 
iii.  15;  Shab.  i.  22,  xii.  [xiii.],  end;  Yom-Tob  i.  22; 
ii.  10,  13,  14,  16).  In  Gamaliel’s  house  it  was  not 
customary  to  say  “Marpe’l”  (Recovery)  when  any 
V.—  36 


one  sneezed,  because  that  was  a  heathenish  super¬ 
stition  (Tosef. ,  Shab.  vii.  [viii.]  5;  comp.  Ber.  53a). 
Two  concessions  were  made  to  Gamaliel’s  household 
in  the  way  of  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  rules  set  up 
as  a  barrier  against  heathendom :  permission  to  use 
a  mirror  in  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  (Tosef., 
‘Ab.  Zarah,  iii.  5;  comp.  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarali  41a),  and 
to  learn  Greek  (Tosef. ,  Sotah,  x v.  8 ;  Sotah,  end).  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  Gamaliel’s  son  Simon  relates 
(Sotah  49b)  that  many  children  were  instructed  in 
his  father’s  house  in  “Greek  wisdom.” 

Aside  from  his  official  position,  Gamaliel  stood  in 
learning  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  legal  teachers 
of  his  time.  Many  of  his  halakic  doctrinal  opinions 
have  been  handed  down.  Sometimes  the  united 
opinion  of  Gamaliel  and  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiali  (Ket.  i.  6- 
9),  and  sometimes  Gamaliel  holds  a  middle  position 
between  the  stricter  opinion  of  the  one  and  the  more 
lenient  view  of  the  other  (Slieb.  ix.  8;  Ter.  viii.  8). 

Gamaliel  as¬ 
sented  to  certain 
principles  of 
civil  3aw  which 
have  been  trans- 
mitted  in  the 
name  of  Admon, 
a  former  judge 
in  Jerusalem, 
and  which  be¬ 
came  especially 
well  known  and 
were  authorita¬ 
tive  for  ensuing 
periods  (Ket. 
xiv.  3-5).  Many 
of  Gamaliel’s 
decisions  in  re¬ 
ligious  law  are 
connected  with  his  stay  in  some  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  Ecdippa  the  arehisynagogue  Scipio 
([PDlt^)  asked  him  a  question  which  he  answered 
by  letter  after  his  return  home  (Tosef.,  Ter.  ii.  13). 
There  are  also  records  of  Gamaliel’s  stay  in  Kafr 
‘Utlinai  (Git.  i.  5;  Tosef.,  Git.  i.4),  in Emmaus  (Hul. 
91b),  in  Lydda  (Tosef.,  Pes.  ii.  10,  x.,  end),  in  Jer¬ 
icho  (Tosef.,  Ber.  iv.  15),  in  Samaria  (Tosef.,  Dem. 
v.  24),  and  in  Tiberias  (Tosef.,  Shab.  xiii.  2). 

In  the  field  of  the  Haggadah  should  he  especially 
mentioned  the  questions  relating  to  biblical  exegesis 
which  Gamaliel  liked  to  discuss  in  a  circle  of  schol¬ 
ars,  as  had  also  his  predecessor,  Johanan  b.  Zakkai. 
There  are  records  of  four  such  discussions  (on  Prov. 
xiv.  34,  see  B.  B.  10b;  on  Gen.  xl.  10,  see  Hul.  92a; 
on  Gen.  xlix.  4,  see  Shab.  55b ;  on  Estli.  v.  4,  see 
Meg.  12b),  which  all  end  with  Gamaliel’s  expressed 
desire  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  emi- 

Textual  nent  liaggadist  Eleazar  of  Modi'im. 

Criticism.  A  part  of  Gamaliel’s  textual  exegesis 
is  found  in  the  controversial  conver¬ 
sations  mentioned  above.  He  portrays  the  distress 
and  corruption  of  the  times  in  a  remarkable  speech 
which  concludes  with  an  evident  reference  to  the 
emperor  Domitian.  He  says: 

“  Since  lying  judges  have  the  upper  hand,  lying  witnesses 
also  gain  ground ;  since  evil-doers  have  increased,  the  seekers 
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of  revenge  are  also  increasing ;  since  shamelessness  has  aug¬ 
mented,  men  have  lost  their  dignity ;  since  the  small  says  to  the 
great,  ‘  I  am  greater  than  thou,’  the  years  of  men  are  short¬ 
ened;  since  the  beloved  children  have  angered  their  Father  in 
heaven,  He  has  placed  a  ruthless  king  over  them  [with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Job  xxxiv.  20].  Such  a  king  was  Ahasuerus,  who  tlrst 
killed  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  and  then  his  friend  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife”  (Introduction  to  Midr.  Abba  G orion,  be¬ 
ginning;  Esther  It.,  beginning). 

Gamaliel  uses  striking  comparisons  in  extolling 
the  value  of  handiwork  and  labor  (Tosef.,  Kid.  i. 
11),  and  in  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  proper 
training  of  the  mind  ( Ab.  R.  N.  xxviii.).  The  lament 
over  his  favorite  pupil,  Samuel  lia-Katon,  which  he 
made  in  common  with  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  is  very 
touching:  “It  is  fitting  to  weep  for  him;  it  is  fitting 
to  lament  for  him.  Kings  die  and  leave  their  crowns 
to  their  sons ;  the  rich  die  and  leave  their  wealth  to 
their  sons ;  but  Samuel  lia-Katon  lias  taken  with  him 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world — his  wisdom — 
and  is  departed  ”  (Sem.  8). 

The  Roman  yoke  borne  by  the  Jewish  people 
of  Palestine  weighed  heavily  upon  Gamaliel.  In 
one  speech  (Ab.  R.  N.  l.c.)  he  portrays  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  Rome  that  devours  the  property  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  He  reflects  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  describes  the  period  which  shall  precede  His 
appearance  as  one  of  the  deepest  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  and  direst  distress  (Derek  Erez  Zuta  x.).  But 
he  preaches  also  of  the  fruitfulness  and  blessing 
which  shall  at  some  time  distinguish  the  land  of 
Israel  (Shah.  30b).  Gamaliel  probably  lived  to  see 
the  beginning  of  the  great  movement  among  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  in  other  lands,  under  the  em¬ 
perors  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  led  to  a  final  at¬ 
tempt  under  Bar  Kokba  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Gamaliel’s  death,  however,  occurred  in  a  time 
of  peace.  The  pious  proselyte  Aquila  honored  his 
obsequies  by  burning  valuables  to  the 
His  Death,  extent  of  seventy  mime,  according  to 
an  old  custom  observed  at  the  burial  of 
kings  (Tosef.,  Shah.  vii.  [viii.]  18;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  11a); 
and  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  and  Joshua  b.  Ilananiali,  the 
aged  teachers  of  the  Law,  arranged  the  ceremonies 
for  his  funeral  (M.  K.  27a;  Yer.  M.  K.  82a).  Ga¬ 
maliel  insured  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory  by  his 
order  to  be  buried  in  simple  linen  garments,  for  the 
example  which  he  thus  set  put  an  end  to  the  heavy 
burial  expenses  which  had  come  to  be  almost  unbear¬ 
able  ;  and  it  subsequently  became  the  custom  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  memory  of  Gamaliel  one  of  the  goblets  of 
wine  drunk  in  the  house  of  mourning  (Ket.  8b). 

Of  Gamaliel’s  children,  one  daughter  is  known, 
who  answered  in  a  very  intelligent  fashion  two  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  to  her  father  by  an  unbeliever  (Sanh. 
34a,  90b).  Two  of  Gamaliel’s  sons  are  mentioned  as 
returning  from  a  certain  feast  (Ber.  i.  2).  Of  these, 
Simon  was  called  long  after  the  death  of  Gamaliel 
to  occupy  bis  father’s  position,  which  became  hered¬ 
itary  in  his  bouse.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  proved 
that  the  tanna  Haninali  ben  Gamaliel  was  a  son  of 
Gamaliel  II.  (Bitchier,  “  Die  Pri ester  und  der  Cultus,” 
p.  14);  this  is  more  likely  to  be  true  of  Judah  ben 
Gamaliel,  who  reports  a  decision  in  the  name  of 
Haninali  ben  Gamaliel  (Tosef.,  'Ab.  Zarali,  iv.  [v.] 
12;  ‘Ab.  Zarali  39b). 

Bibliography  :  Frankel.  Barite  ha-Mishnah.  pp.  69  et  seq. : 
Weiss.  Dor.  ii.  71 :  Griitz,  Geseh.  3d  ed.,  iii.,  ixtssim  ;  Deren- 


bourg,  Hixi.  pp.  306-313,  314-346;  Bacher,  A<j.  Ta »».  i.  78-100 ; 
Se fairer,  Geseh.  3d  ed.,  ii.  369;  Landau,  in  Monatdschrift * 
i  283  ct  seq.,  323 ;  Seheinm,  Die  HocMchnle  zu  Jamnia ,  1878. 
s.  s.  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  III.:  Son  of  Judah  I.,  who  before 
his  death  appointed  him  his  successor  as  nasi  (Ket. 
103a).  Scarcely  anything  has  been  handed  down 
concerning  his  deeds  or  concerning  the  whole  period 
of  his  activity  (within  the  first  third  of  the  third 
century).  The  revision  of  the  Mislinali,  begun  by 
his  father,  was  without  doubt  concluded  under 
hi  in.  Three  sayings  of  Gamaliel  III.  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Mislinali  (Abot  ii.  2-4).  The  first  deals 
with  the  study  of  the  Torali  and  with  devoting 
oneself  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  public.  The 
second  warns  against  the  selfishness  of  the  Roman 
rulers:  “Beware  of  the  government,  because  rulers 
attach  a  man  to  themselves  for  their  own  interests; 
they  seem  to  be  friends  when  it  is  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  but  they  abandon  him  when  he  is  in  need.” 
The  third  saying  recommends  submission  to  the  will, 
of  God:  “Make  His  will  thy  will,  so  that  He  may 
make  thy  will  like  His  own ;  make  tliy  will  of  no 
account  beside  Ilis,  so  that  He  may  make  the  will 
of  others  of  no  account  before  thine.”  The  Tosel'ta 
contains  but  one  saying  of  Gamaliel  (Sotali  vi.  8),  a 
paraphrase  of  Num.  xi.  22,  in  which  Moses  com¬ 
plains  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  people’s  wishes ; 
a  baraita  (Men.  84b)  contains  a  lialakic  exegesis  of 
Gamaliel.  Hoshaiuli asks  Gamaliel’s  son,  Judah  II., 
concerning  a  lialakic  opinion  of  bis  father’s  (Yer. 
Ber.  60d).  Jolianan  tells  of  a  question  which  Ga¬ 
maliel  III.  answered  for  him  (Hul.  106a).  Samuel, 
the  Babylonian  amora,  tells  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  Gamaliel  and  other  scholars  (Niddali  63b; 
B.  B.  139b;  Yer.  B.  B.  lOd). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Geseh.  3cl  ed.,  iv.  211;  Weiss,  Lor,  iii. 
42;  Halevy,  Dnrot.  ha-Rishnnimy  ii.  20  ct  seq. ;  Bacher,  A<j. 
Tan.  ii.  554. 

8.  8.  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  IV. :  Son  and  successor  of  tlie 
patriarch  Judah  II. ,  and  father  of  the  patriarch 
Judah  III.  The  period  of  activity  of  these  patri¬ 
archs  can  not  be  determined.  Griitz  puts  Gamaliel 
IV.  in  the  last  third  of  tlie  third  century.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Halevy,  be  was  a  contemporary  of  Iloshaiah, 
of  whom  it  is  related  that  he  prevented  Gamaliel 
from  introducing  into  Syria  an  ordinance  referring  to 
tithing  the  fruits  of  the  field  (Yer.  Hal.  60a).  In  tlie 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (*Ab.  Zarali  39b)  is  mentioned 
a  question  of  religious  law  addressed  to  Gamaliel 
by  Abbahu.  In  answering  it  the  teacher  describes 
himself  as  an  unimportant  person  and  of  little 
learning  (“adam  katon” )  in  comparison  with  Ab¬ 
bahu. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Gcsch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  449;  Halevy,  Dnrot 
ha-liishonim ,  ii.  257. 

s.  s.  W.  B. 

GAMALIEL  V.  :  Son  and  successor  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Hillel  II. ;  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
perfecting  of  the  Jewish  calendar  in  359.  From 
geonic  sources  (“Seder  Tanna’iin  we-Amora’im”) 
only  his  name  and  those  of  his  two  successors  are 
known.  But  in  a  letter  written  in  393,  Jerome 
mentions  that  the  emperor  Theodosius  I.  (379-395) 
had  condemned  to  death  the  former  consul  Esychius, 
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for  obtaining  by  fraud  important  papers  belonging 
to  the  patriarch  Gamaliel,  who  was  much  incensed 
against  the  culprit. 

BifUiiocRAPHY:  Ora tz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  356,  450. 

s.  s.  AY.  B. 

GAMALIEL  VI.  :  The  last  patriarch.  The  de¬ 
cree  of  the  emperors  Honoring  and  Theodosius  II. 
(Oct.  17,  415)  contains  interesting  data  concerning 
him.  By  this  decree  the  patriarch  was  deprived  of 
all  the  higher  honors  which  had  been  given  him,  as 
well  as  of  the  patriarchate,  because  he  had  permitted 
himself  to  disregard  the  exceptional  laws  against  the 
Jews,  had  built  new  synagogues,  and  had  adjudged 
disputes  between  Jews  and  Christians.  AYith  his 
death  the  patriarchal  office  ceased,  and  an  imperial 
decree  (426)  diverted  the  patriarchs’  tax  (“post  ex- 
cessum  patriarchorum  ”)  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
Gamaliel  AH.  appears  to  have  been  a  physician. 
Marcell  us,  a  medical  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
mentions  a  remedy  for  disease  of  the  spleen  which 
had  been  discovered  not  long  before  by  “Gamalielus 
Patriarcha.  ” 

Bibliography  :  Gnitz,  Gesch.  3d  ed„  iv.  330,  450. 

s.  s.  AY.  B. 

GAMALIEL  BEN  PEDAHZUR :  The  pseu¬ 
donym  of  the  unknown  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  title-page  of  which  reads.  “The 
Book  of  Religion,  Ceremonies,  and  Prayers  of  the 
Jews  as  Practised  in  Their  Synagogues  and  Families 
<m  All  Occasions;  on  Their  Sabbath  and  Other  Holy 
Days  Throughout  the  Year.  .  .  .  Translated  Imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Hebrew,  London,  J.  AYiieox,  1738.” 
This  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  first  English 
translation  of  the  Jewish  prayer-book  and  a  guide 
to  the  same,  an  elaborate  account  of  Jewish  cere¬ 
monies  as  they  were  observed  by  strictly  orthodox 
Jews  in  former  times.  It  is  an  exceedingly  quaint 
compilation,  evidently  written  by  a  Jew,  but  the 
identity  of  the  author  has  never  been  discovered. 

j.  ‘  I.  H. 

GAMBLING:  Playing  at  games,  especially 
games  of  chance,  for  money.  Among  the  ancient 
Israelites  no  mention  is  made  of  games  of  chance, 
and  no  provision  was  made  against  them  until  the 
period  of  the  Mishuah.  AVitli  the  introduction  of  for¬ 
eign  customs  and  amusements  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Second  Temple,  playing  with  dice  (“kubya,” 
Kv(3eta)t  the  popular  game  of  antiquity,  was  adopted 
by  the  Jews.  The  Rabbis  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
these  imported  fashions,  and  looked  upon  them  with 
intense  aversion  (see  Midi*.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxvi.  10,  which 
speaks  of  “  those  that  play  at  dice,  who  calculate 
with  their  left  hand,  and  press  with  their  right,  and 
rob  and  wrong  one  another”).  The  Mishuah  dis¬ 
qualified  the  gambler  from  testifying  before  a  court 
of  justice  (Sanli.  24b).  Since  robbery  was  defined  in 
Jewish  law  as  the  act  of  violently  appropriating 
something  belonging  to  another  against  his  will  (B. 
K.  79b),  the  Rabbis  could  not  make  gambling  a 
capital  crime.  They  did,  however,  forbid  gambling 
of  any  kind,  and  considered  it  a  form  of  robbery; 
but  since  it  was  not  actual  robbery,  money  lost  in 
games  of  chance  could  not  be  collected  through  the 
courts  of  justice  (Git.  61b;  Maimouides,  “Yad,” 
Gezelah,  vi.  7-11,  16;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Misli- 
pat,  370). 


The  games  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tlie  laws  of  witnesses  are  playing  at  dice 
and  betting  on  pigeons.  The  reason  for  denouncing 
men  who  engaged  in  either  of  these  games  was, 
according  to  some,  that  they  were  guilty  of  rob¬ 
bery;  according  to  others,  that  they  wasted  their 
time  in  idleness  and  were  not  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  humanity  (see  Betting).  The  Gemara  in¬ 
cluded  all  games  of  chance  under  these  two  head¬ 
ings,  such  as  draughts  (D'DEDE),  ipv<f>og),  races,  etc. 
(Sank.  24b,  25b).  The  term  “kubya,”  used  in  this 
connection  to  signify  dice  (Shab.  149b),  was  later 
applied  by  the  Rabbis  indiscriminately  to  any  kind 
of  gambling  game.  Dice,  lotteries,  betting,  cards, 
and  other  games  were  commonly  indulged  in  by  the 
Jews  of  medieval  Europe,  and  many  decrees  (“tak- 
kanot”)  were  passed  in  the  various  communities 
against  them.  So  wide-spread  were  these  games 
that  even  scholars  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  syn- 
agogue  were  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  passion 
for  them.  Leo  da  Modena  (an  eminent  scholar  who 
lived  in  Venice  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
was  known  as  an  inveterate  card-player,  so  that  the 
rabbis  of  Venice,  fearing  the  pernicious  results  of 
such  an  example,  issued  a  decree  (1628)  excommu¬ 
nicating  any  member  of  the  congregation  who 
should  play  cards  within  a  period  of  six  years  there¬ 
from.  Such  communal  enactments  had  been  very 
frequent  in  Italy,  a  typical  instance  being  preserved 
in  a  decree  of  the  community  of  Forli  dated  1416  (S. 
Ilalberstamm  in  “Griitz  Jubelsclirift  ”  [Hebr.  sec¬ 
tion],  p.  57). 

These  enactments  were  stringent,  and  equally  so 
was  the  punishment  for  their  violation;  yet  they 
were  not  always  heeded  by  the  people.  The  eve  of 
Christmas  (“Nittai  Nacht”),  when  the  students  of 
the  Law  refrained  from  study,  was  considered  most 
favorable  for  card-playing.  Tlie  restrictions  were 
also  disregarded  on  new  moons  and  the  week -da}' s 
of  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  wed¬ 
dings,  on  Purim,  and  especially  on  Hanukkah,  when 
even  pious  and  scholarly  men  indulged  in  card¬ 
playing.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  objections  of  the 
Rabbis,  the  custom  still  prevails  in  many  cities  of 
eastern  Europe  of  playing  cards  on  Hanukkah  soon 
after  the  candles  arc  lighted  (“Hawwot  Ya’ir,”  p. 
126). 

AArhile  the  general  tendency  of  the  Rabbis  was  to 
forbid  all  manner  of  gambling  games,  they  were 
careful  to  distinguish  between  those  who  played  for 
pastime  and  those  who  made  gambling  their  profes¬ 
sion  (Sank.  24b).  Games  for  pastime  were  allowed, 
especially  for  women  and  children,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim,  338,  5, 
Isserles*  gloss).  The  complaint  that  games,  inclu¬ 
ding  chess,  entailed  a  waste  of  time  (“  Shebet  Musar,” 
xlii. :  see  Chess),  failed  to  influence  the  people.  The 
Jews  of  all  lands  have  usually  followed  the  amuse¬ 
ments  in  which  their  neighbors  indulge.  See  Games 
and  Spouts,  and,  for  the  legal  aspect  of  gambling, 
Asmakta. 

Bihlionkaphy  :  Hamburger,  li.  B.  T.  s.v.  Spiclc:  Abrahams, 

Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  xxii.;  Giidemaim.  Gesch .  des 

Erziehungswcsens  uml  dev  Cultur  der  JudcnTVdhrcnd  dcs 

mttelalters ,  i.  60.  250,  260;  ii.  210;  iii.  139,  Index:  Low, 

Lie  LehcnmUcr  in  der  J'ddisehen  Litemtur.  pp.  323-337, 

Szegedin,  1875. 
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GAMES  AND  SPORTS  :  Playful  methods  of 
enjoying  leisure  moments.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
practised  target-shooting  with  arrows  (I  Sam.  xx. 
20;  Job  xvi.  12;  Lam.  iii.  12;  comp,  also  Bacher 
in  “It.  E.  J.”  xxvi.  63),  or  with  slings  and  stones 
(Judges  xx.  16;  I  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Zecli.  ix.  15). 
Mention  is  also  made  of  lifting  heavy  stones  (Zecli. 
xii.  3;  Jerome,  adloc.),  foot-racing  (Ps.  xix.  6  [A.  V. 
5]),  and  jumping  (Ps.  xviii.  30  [A.  V.  29]).  As  these 
games  were  intended  to  strengthen  the  body  and 
make  the  participants  tit  for  war,  so  guessing-games 
(Judges  xiv.  14;  livings  x.  1-3;  Josephus, “Ant.” 
viii.  5.  §  3;  6,  §  5;  comp.  Wunsclie,  “Die  Bathsel- 


of  wood  used  being  so  called;  see  Lev}r,  l.c .,  s.v.), 
and  pigeon-racing  (the  participants  being  called 
WlQD).  These  amusements,  however,  were 
considered  disreputable,  and  indulgence  in  them  dis¬ 
qualified  a  person  as  a  witness  (Sanh.  iii.  3;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  v.  2 ;  comp.  Tosef.,  Yom-Tob  to  Sliab.  xxiii.  2). 

The  increasing  seriousness  of  the  conception  of 
life  banished  games  and  diversions,  only  those  being 
permitted  that  stimulated  thought,  as  riddles  and 
questioning  of  Bible  passages  (“ppIDQ  ^  plDD ;  Hag. 
15a,  etc.).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  J ews  came 
into  more  frequent  contact  with  other  peoples,  they 
adopted  the  games  of  the  latter,  especially  Chess, 


Gamks  played  on  Evk  of  Purim. 

(From  Kirchner,  “JuJisches  Cereinoniel,”  17215.) 


weislieit  bei  den  Hebraern,”  Leipsic,  1883)  were  in¬ 
tended  to  sharpen  the  intellect.  Bee  Biddles.  In 
the  Hellenic  period  Greek  games  were  introduced 
into  Judea  (II  Macc.  iv.  9  et  seq. ;  I  Mace.  i.  14),  and 
were  cultivated  especially  by  the  Herodians  (Jose¬ 
phus,  l.c.  xv.  8,  §  1 ;  9,  §  6;  xvi.  5,  §  1;  xix.  7,  §  5; 
8,  §2;  idem ,  “B.  J.”  i.  21);  but  they  were  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  pious  (Levy,  “Neuhebr.  Wbrterb.”  s.v. 

and  Dplp).  See  also  Athletes,  Athlet¬ 
ics,  and  Field  Sports;  Circus;  Gladiator. 

The  Mislinah,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash  men¬ 
tion  dice  (*mp,  Kvpog;  Sliab.  xxiii.  2),  checkers 
(DS^DO.  '/Wf,  tlie  stones  or  the  polished  pieces 


which  has  produced  an  extensive  literature  (Stein* 
Schneider,  in  Van  der  Linde’s  “  Gescliichte  und  Lit- 
teratur  des  Schachspiels,”  i.  155  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1874). 
Other  games,  such  as  “  straight  or  crooked  ”  and 
“back  or  blade,”  were  acquired  in  the 
In  same  way.  The  Jewish  synods,  rabbin- 
the  Middle  ates,  and  magistrates,  like  the  Chris- 
Ages.  tian  municipal  authorities,  issued  or¬ 
dinances  against  tlie  increase  of  games 
of  hazard  (Gudemann,  “  Gescliichte  des  Erziehungs- 
wesens  der  Abend liindisclien  Juden,”  i.  259  et  seq . ; 
Halberstamm.in  “  Griitz  Jubelschrif t, ”  pp.  57-63 ;  Bo- 
sentlial,  “Einiges  liber  die  DV'l2  HUpA.”  in  “Monats- 
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schrift,”  1902,  p.  254).  See  Gambling.  They  were 
permitted  as  an  exception  on  the  intermediate  holi¬ 
days  and  on  Hanukkah,  on  condition  that  they  were 
not  played  for  money.  It  was  considered  wanton  to 
walk  on  stilts;  hall-  and  nut-games  (a  nut  being 

thrown  against  a  pile 
of  nuts)  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  boys  and 
w omen  (G li demann, 
l.c.  i.  60,  ii.  210  et  seq., 
iii.  139  et  seq.).  Games 
that  called  for  ingenu- 
i  ty  and  incited  thought 
were  preferred  (“Se- 
fer  ha-IIasidim,”  No. 
044),  especially  the  so- 
called  “  Hanukkali 
ketowaus”  (Giide- 
mann,  l.e.  iii.  87,  88). 
In  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland  “  trendel  ” 
( from  the  German  “  dre- 
lien  ” )  is  still  in  vogue, 
being  played  with  a  re¬ 
volving  die,  on  the  four 
sides  of  which  the  let¬ 
ters  j  (=  “ganz”  = 
“  all  ”),  n  (=  “  halb  ”  = 
“half”),  J  (=  “nichts” 
=  “nothing”),  and  & 
(=  “stell  ”  =  “put  ”  or 
“add”)  are  marked,  indicating  the  result  of  each 
play.  See  also  Hanukkaii;  Purim.  M.  G. 

Other  games  found  amoug  the  Jews  at  an  early 
date  are  such  as  were  played  with  apples,  eggs, 
and  marbles,  as  well  as  “riemensteclien,”  “knight 
and  robbers,”  “shilach  skik,”  “pani  roizi,”  “quitt- 
lacli, ”  “robber  caravan,”  “head  and  eagle,”  “Abra¬ 
ham’s  horse,”  “  David  ha-Malech,”  “  rime-counting,” 
etc.  (see  Ulrich,  “Juden  in  der  Schweiz,”  pp.  140, 
142).  In  dancing,  the  sexes  were  strictly  separated 
(this  was  a  rule  even  for  the  children  in  the  street); 
exceptions  were  made  only  in  the  case  of  father  and 
daughter,  married  couples,  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
Every  large  community,  as  those  of  Eger,  Augsburg, 
Rotlienburg,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  had  its 
dance-house  (“  bet  hatanot  ”),  used  also  for  weddings, 
the  dwelling-houses  being  too  small  for  such  occa¬ 
sions.  The  “  Totentanz  ”  and  “  Dr.  Faustus  ”  are  of 
non- Jewish  origin,  as  probably  also  the  “tish-dance  ” 
of  the  Sephardim  in  Sarajevo.  Letter- games,  in 
which  corresponding  words  or  phrases  are  found, 


Hanukkali  “Trendel,”  or  Tee- 
Totum. 


the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  each  when  added 
being  equal  (see  Gem  atria),  are  as  old  as  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times.  Thus  “  baruk  Mordekai  ”  =  “  arur  Ha¬ 
inan  ”  =  502.  In  another  game  one  child  cites  a  verse, 
and  the  next  child  recites  a  second  one  that  begins 
with  the  letter  with  which  the  first  verse  closed.  In 
the  “  samek  and  pe  ”  game,  one  child  chooses  samek 
and  the  other  pe  ;  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
then  opened,  and  according  as  there  are  more  sameks 
or  pes  on  the  page  the  child  who  has  so  chosen  wins. 
In  the  “  Moshe  ”  game,  one  chooses  a  right-hand  page 
and  the  other  a  left-hand  page  of  a  Humash ;  whoever 
is  the  first  to  find  the  letters  “mem,  shin,  he”  in 
this  sequence  among  the  four  end  letters  of  a  page 


wins.  As  children  were  not  allowed  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  in  the  period  between  the  17tli  of  Tammuzand 
the  9tli  of  Ab,  they  took  full  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mock  the  teacher;  hence  the  “rabbi  game.” 

The  Jews  became  acquainted  with  cards  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Leon  da  Modena  was  ruined  by 
them.  It  was  a  Jewess  who  wrote  the  most  pointed 
pamphlet  against  cards,  and  the  gematria  “cards 
=  259  =  Satan”  was  intended  to  warn  against 
them.  Many  vowed  never  to  touch  cards  again,  or 
at  least  to  play  only  for  harmless  stakes.  One  Jew 
was  even  willing  to  have  his  hand  cutoff  as  punish¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  communities,  as  at  Hamburg, 
Forli,  and  Bologna,  took  up  the  matter  in  their  “  tak- 
kanot  ”  (statutes).  Nevertheless  cards  were  allowed 
at  Christmas,  Purim,  Hoi  ha-Moed,  Sukkot,  on  the 
eve  of  Hanukkah,  and  in  the  lying-in  room. 

Bibliography:  I.  L.  SaalschiUz,  Arcliilolnrjie  der  Hebriler i 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrlmch  der  Hebraisch-Jud isch en 
ArchCiologic;  Zunz,  Z.  G.;  Berliner,  Aus  dem  Inneren  Le- 
hen  der  Juden  im  Mittelaltcr ;  Low,  Lebensalter  in  der 
JMischen  Literature  Gudemann,  Gesch .  des  Erzieliungs « 
wcsens  und  der  Cultur  der  AhcmlUindischcn  Juden ;  Abra¬ 
hams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages ,  Index. 

G.  M.  Gr. 

GAN  ‘EDEN.  See  Eden,  Garden  of. 

GAN  SHA^ASHTPIM.  See  Periodicals. 
GANGANELLI,  LORENZO.  See  Clement 
XIV. 

GANS,  DAVID  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN 
SELIGMAN  :  German  historian ;  astronomer;  born 
at  Lippstadt,  Westphalia,  1541;  died  at  Prague 
Aug.  25, 1613.  After  having  acquired  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rabbinical  literature  at  Bonn  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  he  went  to  Cracow,  where  he  studied 
under  Moses  Isserles.  Later  he  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  brothers  Lowe  ben  Bezalel  of  Prague 
and  of  R.  Sinai.  They  introduced  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy  into  the  circle  of  their 
studies,  and  from  them  Gans  received  the  impulse 
to  devote  himself,  to  these  branches  of  science.  He 
lived  for  a  time  at  Nordheim  (where  he  studied 
Euclid),  passed  several  years  in  his  native  city,  and 
about  1564  settled  at  Prague.  There  he  came  into 
contact  with  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  took  part 
for  three  consecutive  days  in  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  Prague  observatory.  He  also  carried 
on  a  scientific  correspondence  with  Johann  Muller 
(Regiomontanus),  and  was  charged  by  Tycho  Brahe 
with  the  translation  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables  from 
Hebrew  into  German. 

Among  Gans’s  works  the  most  widely  known  is 
his  history  entitled  “Zemali  Dawid,”  published  first 
at  Prague,  in  1592.  It  is  divided  into 
His  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  an- 
History .  nals  of  Jewish  history,  the  second  those 
of  general  history.  The  author  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  second  part  of  his  work  the  writings  of 
Spangenberg,  Laurentius  Faustus,  Hubertus  Holt- 
zius,  Georg  Cassino,  and  Martin  Borisk.  Though 
Gans’s  annals  are  very  dry  and  have  no  great  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  they  are  memorable  as  the  first  work  of 
this  kind  among  the  German  Jews,  who  at  that  time 
appreciated  historical  knowledge  but  slightly.  In¬ 
deed,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  the  au¬ 
thor  deemed  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  for  hav¬ 
ing  dealt  with  so  profane  a  subject  as  the  annals  of' 
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gem* i ill  history,  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that, 
it  was  permitted  to  read  history  on  Saturdays.  The 
“Zemah  Haw  id  ”  passed  through  many  editions. 
To  the  edition  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  169*3,  David 
ben  Moses  Bheindorf  added  a  third  part  containing 
the  annals  of  that  century,  which  addition  lias  been 
retained  in  later  editions  of  the  ” Zemah.”  The  first 
part  of  Gans’s  work,  and  extracts  from  the  second, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Wilhelm  Heinrich 
Yorst  (Leyden,  1644).  It  was  translated  also  into 
J  udaeo-German  by  Solomon  Hanau  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1692). 

Gans  was  also  the  author  of:  “  Gebulat  ha-Erez,” 
a.  work  on  cosmography,  which  is  in  all  probabilit y 

identical  witn  tne  "  zumit; 
lm-Erez,”  published  at 
Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  “David 
Abzi”  (“Auza”  =  KMX 
=  “  Gans”) ;  “  Magen  Da- 
wid,”  an  astronomical 
treatise,  a  part  of  which 
is  included  in  the  “Neh- 
mad  wc-Naim,”  men¬ 
tioned  below ;  the  mathe¬ 
matical  works  “Ma‘or 
lia-Katan,”  “Migdal 
Dawid,”  and  “Prozdor,” 

.which  are  no  longer  in 
existence ;  “  Nchmad  we- 
Na‘im,”  dealing  with 
astronomy  and  mathe¬ 
matical  geography,  pub¬ 
lished  with  additions  by 
Joel  ben  Jekuthiel  of 
Glogau  at  Jessnitz,  1743. 

This  work  is  divided  into 
12  chapters  and  805  par-, 
agraphs.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  author  gives 
a  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  astron¬ 
omy  and  mathematical 
geography  among  the 
nations.  Although  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work 
of  Copernicus,  Gans  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ptolemaic  sys¬ 
tem,  attributing  the  Co- 
pernican  system  to  the  Pythagoreans.  He  also 
ventures  to  assert  that  the  prophet  Daniel  made  a 
mistake  in  computation.  A  Latiu  translation  of  the 
introduction,  and  a  resume  made  by  Hebenstreit, 
are  appended  to  the  “  Nell  mad  wo-Na'im.” 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  GesammeUc  Schriften ,  i.  185;  D.  Cas- 
sel,  in  Erscli  and  Gruber’s  Enciiklopddie.  xliii.  367 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  262 ;  idem.  Cat.  BodJ.  col.  860 ;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  dei '  Judea.  3d  ed.,  ix.  442;  Hock-Lieben,  Prager 
Grahxtein  Inschrift.cn ;  AUgcmcine  Deutsche  Biographie , 
s,v.;  Stossel,  in  Low’s  Ben  Chanauja ,  viii.  601  ;  Briill.  it). 
p.  710. 

J.  I.  Br. 

GANS,  EDUARD;  German  jurist;  born  at 
Berlin  March  22,  1798 ;  died  there  May  5, 1839.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  banker  Abraham  Gans,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Gymnasium  zum 
Gmuen  Kloster;  in  1816  he  entered  the  Berlin 


University  to  study  jurisprudence,  continued  his 
studies  at  Gottingen,  and  finally,  in  1818,  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence  under  Hegel  and  Thibaut,  the 
former  of  whom  was  to  have  so  important  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  life.  To  Thibaut’s  “Archiv”  he 
contributed  a  number  of  legal  essays,  and  published 
in  1819  a  pamphlet,  “Ueber  Komisches  Obligation  - 
enreclit. ”  In  the  following  year  he  became  docent 
at  Berlin  University,  soon  attracting  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  number  of  hearers.  The  most  forceful 
manifestation  of  his  attitude  toward  the  historical 
school  of  jurisprudence  is  embodied  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  “Scholien  zum  Gajus,”  Berlin,  1821. 

in  another  movement. 
Even  the  scholars  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  that  time  were 
accustomed  to  revile  the 
Jews,  and  accordingly 
Jews  with  aspirations  to¬ 
ward  preferment  in  so¬ 
cial  and  professional  life 
sought  the  panacea  of 
baptism.  To  combat 
these  evils,  three  young 
men  founded,  Nov.  27, 
1819,  the  Verein  fur 
Kultur  und  Wissen- 
schaft  der  Juden,  the 
three  being  Gans,  Zunz, 
and  Moses  Moser,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine,  who  himself 
later  on  became  a  zeal¬ 
ous  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  society’s 
chief  purpose  was  to 
prevent  the  wholesale 
conversion  of  Jews  to 
Christianity  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  among  them  the 
cultivation  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts.  To  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  society  Gans 
founded  a  scientific  in¬ 
stitute,  in  which  lectures 
were  delivered  by  the  members.  He  discussed,  in  a 
cycle  of  lectures,  “the  laws  concerning  the  Jews  in 
Rome  as  derived  from  ancient  Roman  law  ” ;  he  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  the  Slavonic  countries,  and 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic-Tal- 
mudic  hereditary  law,  which  constituted  a  chapter 
of  his  volume  on  “Erbrecht.”  All  these  treatises 
appeared  in  a  periodical  entitled  “Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Wissenschaft  des  Judentlmms  ”  (vol.  i.,  1822),  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  society  and  edited  by  Zunz. 

But  this  movement  met  with  little  appreciation, 
and  Gans  among  others  was  sorely  disappointed. 
With  a  treatise  on  the  suspension  of  the  “kahals” 
(the  communal  boards)  in  Poland  through  an  impe¬ 
rial  ukase  of  Jan,  1, 1822,  the  society’s  periodical  was 
discontinued ;  and  the  society  itself  soon  went  out  of 


Gravestone  of  David  Gans  at  Prague. 

(From  a  photograph.) 
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existence  in  consequence  of  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  members. 

In  1825,  despite  the  crusade  which  he  himself  had 
inaugurated  against  religious  disloyalty,  Gans  adopt¬ 
ed  Christianity.  He  was  shortly  thereafter  (1826) 
appointed  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  juridical 
faculty  of  the  Berlin 
University;  in  1828  he 
became  professor.  He 
was  a  singularly  attract¬ 
ive  teacher.  The  lar¬ 
gest  lecture-hall  in  the 
university  was  not  ca¬ 
pacious  enough  to  ac- 
eommodate  the  number 

of  his  hearers,  particu¬ 
larly  at  his  lectures  on 
modern  history,  which 
were  delivered  in  such 
a  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  government  authori- 
ties  frequently  sup¬ 
pressed  them.  They 
were,  however,  as  often  resumed  on  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Kultusminister  von  Altenstein. 

Gans’s  principal  works  are :  “  Das  Erbreclit  in  Welt- 
geschichtlicher  Entwickelung”  (vols.  i.-iv.  ,1824-35) ; 
“System  des  Romisclien  Zivilrechts,”  1827;  “Bei- 
triige  zur  Revision  tier  Preussischen  Gezetzgebung,” 
1830-32;  “Vermisclite  Schriften  Juristischen,  His- 
torisehen,  Staatswissenscliaftlichen,  und  Aesthe- 
tischen  Inhalts,”  1834,  2  vols.;  “  Vorlesungen  fiber 
die  Geschichte  dcr  Lctzten  50.  Jahre,”  in  “His- 
torisclies  Taschenbuch”  (1833-34);  “Riickblicke  auf 
Personen  und  Zustttnde,  ”  1836 ;  “  Ueber  die  Orund- 
lage  des  Besitzes,”  1839.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  “  Jahrb richer  fiir  Wissenscliaftliche  Kritilc,” 
and  editor  of  Hegel’s  “Yorlesungen  liber  die  Phi¬ 
losophic  der  Geschichte,”  1837. 


Eduard  Gans. 


Bibliography:  Breza-Spazier,  Gallerie  der  Ausgezeichnetsten 
Israeliten ,  1835 ;  Steffenbagen,  in  Allqemeine Deutsche  Bio- 
aravhie ,  viii.  361-362 ;  Marheineke,  Rede  am  Grape  des  Prof . 
Gans ,  Berlin.  1839;  Hallische  Jahimchertwr  flwrtscfte 
Wisseimhaft  und Kunst,  1839,  No.  206-337 : 1840,  No. 

113:  Alla.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1839,  pp.  294-295,  307-308;  St.  Marc- 
Girardin,  Not  ice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvragesde  Gam,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  French  translation  of  the  Erbreclit  by  Be 
Lomenie;  Strodtmann,  Heines  Leben  imd  H  cr/cc  i.  24 1 
et  seq .;  L.  Geiger,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Geschichte  te’JM- 
den  in  Deutschland ,  v.  91  et  seq Gratz,  Gescli.  xi.  441  et 
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GANS,  SOLOMON  PHILIP  :  German  jurist ; 
born  1788;  lived  at  Celle,  Hanover.  He  was  the 
author  of;  “Das  Erbreclit  des  Napoleon ischen  Ge- 
setzbuches  fur  Westplialen,  ”  Hanover,  1810 ;  “  Ueber 
die  Yerarmung  der  Stiidte  und  des  Landmannes,” 
Brunswick,  1831 ;  “  Entwurf  einer  CriminaLProcess- 
ordnung,”  Gottingen,  1836.  He  also  edited  the 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Civil-  und  Criminalrechtspflege 
im  Konigreich  Hanover,”  of  which  only  four  num¬ 
bers  appeared. 


Heller  at  Bonyhad  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  472),  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  business  career  first  at  Homona,  then 
atUngvar;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  business,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  Brezovica  (1830), 
which  he  held  until  1849,  when  he  became  dayyan 
in  his  native  city ;  he  remained  in  that  office  until  his 
death.  In  1869  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Jewish  con¬ 
gress  at  Budapest. 

Ganzfried  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
in  the  domain  of  ritual  law ;  his  abridged  Shulhan 
‘ Aruk  became  very  popular,  being  frequently  re¬ 
printed  in  Hebrew  and  in  Yiddish.  His  works  are: 
“Pene  Shelomoh,”  novelise  on  Baba  Batra,  Zolkiev, 
1846;  “Torat  Zebah,”  on  the  laws  of  sliehitah,  Lem¬ 
berg,  1848;  Ungvar,  1869;  “  Appiryon,”  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  Ungvar,  1864  and  1877;  “Keset 

lia-&Ofer,  ”  on.  tlie  laws  of  -Krriting  scrolls,  tefillin  .  and. 

mezuzot,  Ungvar,  1871;  “Kizzur  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,” 
Warsaw,  1870  (republished  fourteen  times) ;  “  Oliole 
Shem,”  on  the  orthography  of  Jewish  names  in  bills 
of  divorce,  Ungvar,  1878;  “  Leliem  we-Simlali,”  on 
menstruation  and  the  ritual  hath ;  a  prayer-hook,  also 
many  times  reprinted.  He  left  in  manuscript  no¬ 
velise  on  various  Talmudic  treatises,  notes  on  Abra¬ 
ham  hen  Jehiel  Danzig’s  “Hayve  Adam,”  and  re - 
sponsa.  Heinrich  Brody  is  a  grandson  of  Ganzfried. 

Bibliography  :  Brody,  Mehor  Hayyim,  in  Graber’si Ozar  ha- 

Sifrut ,  vol.  Hi.,  part  4,  pp.  55  ct  seq.,  Cracow,  1889-90. 

GAON  :  An  influential  Jewish  family  in  Vitoria, 
Spain. 

Don  Gaon :  Chief  farmer  of  taxes  under  Henry 
IV.  of  Castile,  whose  suite  he  accompanied  through 
the  Basque  territory  ou  the  way  to  S.  Juan  de 
Luz  on  the  Spanish-French  frontier.  During  his 
stay  in  Fuenterrabia,  the  king  sent  Gaon  to  Gui- 
puzcoa  to  collect  the  tribute.  The  hidalgos  of 
Guipuzcoa  regarded  this  demand  as  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  old  statutory  rights,  and  murdered 
Gaon  on  his  arrival  in  Tolosa  (May  6,  1463).  The 
king  at  once  proceeded  with  his  troop  of  cavalry 
to  take  revenge.  In  the  first  outburst  of  his  anger  he 
desired  to  destroy  the  city.  The  house  in  which  the 
Jew  had  been  murdered  was  already  torn  down, 
when  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  appeared 
before  the  king,  and  resigned  the  old  privileges 
which  they  had  dearly  bought  with  life  and  blood. 
This  appeased  the  king,  and  he  desisted  from  further 
punishment  for  Gaon’s  murder. 

Eliezer  Gaon  :  Merchant  in  Vitoria ;  son  of  the 
preceding.  In  1482,  together  with  Eliezer  Tello  and 
Moses  Balid,  he  held  the  office  of  tax-collector  In 
Vitoria. 

Samuel  Benjamin  Gaon:  Member  of  the.depu- 
tation  which,  toward  the  end  of  June,  1492,  in  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  community,  made  an  irrevoca¬ 
ble  present  of  the  Jewish  cemetery,  with  all  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,  to  the  city  of  Vitoria. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Gesch.  der  Judcn  in  Spanien,  i. 

121  ct  seq .,  128  et  seq.,  214  et  seq. 

g.  M.  Iy. 


Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica. 

s.  L.  La. 

GANZFRIED,  SOLOMON:  Hungarian  rabbi 
and  author;  born  at  Ungvar  about  1800;  died  there 
July  30, 1886.  He  frequented  the  yesliibah  of  Hirsch 


GAON  (plural,  Geonim).— In  Babylon:  The 
title  of  “gaon,”  probably  an  abbreviation  of  pw 
(Ps.  xlvii.  5),  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  two 
Babylonian  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita, 
though  it  did  not  displace  the  title  of  “  rosh  yesliibah  ” 
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(Aramaic,  “  resh  metibta”),  which  properly  desig¬ 
nated  the  office  of  head  of  the  academy,  and  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  the  official  designation  for  that 
position.  There  are  no  data  whatever  to  show  when 
the  title  “gaon  ”  originated  (see  Jew. Encyc.  i.  146). 
Sheri ra,  who  is  the  source  for  the  exact  sequence  of 
the  Geonim,  apparently  considers  “gaon  ”  an  ancient 
title  of  tlie  head  of  the  academy,  for  he  says  (ed. 
Neubauer,  i.  34)  that  the  amora  Ashi  was  gaon  at 
i\Iata  Mehasya  (Sura).  But  Sherira  himself  begins 
to  use  the  title  consistently  only  toward  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  “at  the  end  of  the  Persian 
rule,”  when  the  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita 
resumed  their  parallel  activity  after  a  period  of 
interruption.  One  is  justified,  therefore,  in  assign¬ 
ing  to  that  date  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
the  Geonim— all  the  more  so  as  the  period  of  the 
Saboraim  can  not  be  extended  down  to  the  year  689, 
as  Abraham  ibn  Daud  assumes  in  his  historical  work, 
“Sefer  ba-Kabbalah.”  According  to  an  old,  well- 
authenticated  statement,  ‘Ena  and  Simuna,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  third  of  the  sixth  century, 
were  the  last  saboraim.  The  interval  between  this 
date  and  that  of  the  reopening  of  the  schools  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  may  be  included  in  the  period  of 
the  Saboraim,  and  the  period  of  the  Geonim  maybe 
said  to  begin  with  the  year  589,  when  Mar  Bab 
Hanan  of  Iskiya  became  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  The 
first  gaon  of  Sura,  according  to  Sherira,  was  Mar 
Bab  Mar,  who  assumed  office  in  609.  The  last  gaon 
of  Sura  was  Samuel  b.  Hofni,  who  died  in  1034;  the 
last  gaon  of  Pumbedita  was  Hai,  who  died  in  1038; 
hence  the  activity  of  the  Geonim  covers  a  period  of 
nearly  450  years. 

The  Geonim  officiated,  in  the  first  place,  as  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  academies,  continuing  as  such  the  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  the  Amoraim  and 
Their  Saboraim.  For  while  the  Amoraim, 
Functions,  through  their  interpretation  of  the 
Mishnah,  gave  rise  to  the  Talmud,  and 
while  the  Saboraim  definitively  edited  it,  the  Geo- 
nini’s  task  was  to  interpret  it;  for  them  it  became 
the  subject  of  study  and  instruction,  and  the}r  gave 
religio-legal  decisions  in  agreement  with  its  teach¬ 
ings. 

As  the  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita  were 
also  invested  with  judicial  authority,  the  gaon  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  same  time  as  supreme  judge.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Bab}rlonian  academies  recalled  the 
ancient  sanhedrin.  In  many  responsa  of  the  Geo¬ 
nim,  members  of  the  schools  are  mentioned  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  “great  sanhedrin,”  and  others  who 
belonged  to  the  “  small  sanhedrin.  ”  As  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  statements  of  Nathan  ha-BabJi  (tenth 
century),  and  from  various  references  in  the  geonic 
responsa,  the  following  customs  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  academies  were  observed  in  the 
two  “  kail  all  ”  months,  Adar  and  Elul,  during  which 
(as  in  the  time  of  the  Amoraim)  foreign  students  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  academy  for  common  study.  In 
front  of  the  presiding  gaon  and  facing  him  were 
seated  seventy  members  of  the  academy  in  seven 
rows  of  ten  persons  each,  each  person  in  the  seat 
assigned  to  him,  and  the  whole  forming,  with  the 
gaon,  the  so-called  “  great  sanhedrin.  ”  Gaon  Amram 
calls  them  in  a  responsum  (“Besponsa  der  Geonim,” 


ed.  Lj'ck,  No.  65)  the  “ordained  scholars  who  take 
the  place  of  the  great  sanhedrin.  ”  A  regular  ordina¬ 
tion  (“semikah ”)  is  of  course  not  implied  here;  that 
did  not  exist  in  Babylonia,  only  a  solemn  nomination 
taking  place.  Gaon  Zemah  refers  in  a  responsum 
(see  “  Jeschurun,”  v.  137)  to  “  the  ancient  scholars  of 
the  first  row,  who  take  the  place  of  the  great  san¬ 
hedrin.”  The  masters,  or  “allufim”  (i.e.,  the  seven 
heads  of  the  college  of  teachers  [“resh  kallali”]), 
and  the  “liaberim,”  the  three  most  prominent  among 
the  other  members  of  the  college,  sat  in  the  first  of 
the  seven  rows.  Nine  sanhedrists  were  subordinated 
to  each  of  the  seven  allufim,  who  probably  super¬ 
vised  the  instruction  given  during  the  entire  year 
by  their  subordinates.  Notwithstanding  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Griitz  (“Gescliiclite  der  Juden,”  v.  148,  480) 
and  Halevy  (“  Dorotha-Bishonim,  ”  iv.  217),  it  appears 
from  the  text  of  Nathan  lia-Babli  (ed.  Neubauer,  ii. 
87),  if  read  rightly,  and  from  other  sources,  that  only 
the  seven  kallali  heads  were  called  “allufim,”  and 
not  all  the  70  members  of  the  college.  The  two 
geonim  Amram  and  Zemah  designate  in  their  re¬ 
sponsa,  mentioned  above,  the  resh  kallali  and  the 
allufim  as  heads  of  the  college.  A 
TheKallah.  scholar  by  the  name  of  Eleazar,  who 
went  from  Lucena  in  Spain  to  Babylon 
in  the  ninth  century,  is  designated  both  as  “alluf” 
and  as  “resh  kallali”  (see  Harkavy,  “Besp.  der 
Geonim,”  pp.  201,  376).  A  correspondent  of  Hai 
Gaon,  Judah  b.  Joseph  of  Kairwan,  is  called  on  one 
occasion  “alluf,”  on  another  “resh  kallali,”  and  on  a 
third  “resh  sidra”  (Harkavy,  l.c.  pp.  359,  383). 

The  members  of  the  academy  who  were  not  or¬ 
dained  sat  behind  the  seven  rows  of  sanhedrists. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  kallali  month 
the  scholars  seated  in  the  first  row  reported  on  the 
Talmud  treatise  assigned  for  study  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months ;  in  the  fourth  week  the  other  scholars 
and  also  some  of  the  pupils  were  called  upon. 
Discussions  followed,  and  difficult  passages  were 
laid  before  the  gaon,  who  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates,  and  freely  reproved  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  who  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  scholarship.  At  the  end  of  the  kallali  month 
the  gaon  designated  the  Talmudic  treatise  which 
the  members  of  the  assembly  were  obliged  to  study 
in  the  months  intervening  till  the  next  kallali  should 
begin.  The  students  who  were  not  given  seats  were 
exempt  from  this  task,  being  free  to  choose  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  study  according  to  their  needs. 

During  the  kallali  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Adar  the  gaon  laid  before  the  assembly  every  day 
a  certain  number  of  the  questions  that  had ‘been 
sent  in  during  the  year  from  all  parts  of  the  Diaspora. 
The  requisite  answers  were  discussed,  and  were 
finally  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  the  academy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  gaon.  At  the  end 
of  the  kallali  month  the  questions,  together  with  the 
answers,  were  read  to  the  assembly,  and  the  answers 
were  signed  by  the  gaon.  A  large  number  of  the 
geonic  responsa  originated  in  this  way ;  but  many  of 
them  were  written  by  the  respective  geonim  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  kallali  assemblies  convened  in  the 
spring. 

Nathan  ha-Babli’s  account,  from  which  the  forego¬ 
ing  statements  have  been  taken,  refers  only  to  the 
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kallali  months.  The  remaining  months  of  the  year 
passed  more  quietly  at  the  academies.  Many  of  the 
members,  including  those  of  the  college  designated 
as  “sanhedrin,”  lived  scattered  in  the  different  prov¬ 
inces,  and  appeared  before  the  gaon 
Its  only  at  the  time  of  the  kallali.  Nathan 

Members,  designates  the  permanent  students  of 
the  academy  by  the  Talmudic  term 
“benebe-rab”  (sons  of  the  selioolhouse),  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  “  other  students  ”  that  gathered  at  the 
kallali.  These  two  classes  of  students  numbered  to¬ 
gether -about  400  at  the  time  when  Nathan  wrote  his 
account  (tenth  century).  When  a  resli  kallali  or  any 
other  member  of  the  college  died  and  left  a  son  who 
was  worthy  to  occupy  his  father’s  seat,  the  son  inher¬ 
ited  it.  The  students  coming  to  the  academy  during 
the  kallali  months  received  support  from  a  fund 
which  was  maintained  by  gifts  sent  to  the  academy 
during  the  year,  and  which  was  in  charge  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  man.  The  members  sitting  in  the  front 
rows  seem  to  have  drawn  a  salary. 

A  description  of  the  organization  of  the  geonic 
academies  differing  in  important  details  from  Na¬ 
than’s  account  is  found  in  an  interesting  genizah 
fragment  edited  by  Schechter  (“  J.  Q.  R.”  xiii.  365). 
This  fragment,  however,  most  probably  refers  to 
the  Palestinian  academy  of  the  eleventh  century 
(see  “  J.  Q.  R.”  xv.  83,  and  also  Gaon  in  Palestine). 

Two  courts  were  connected  with  each  of  the  two 
Babylonian  academies.  The  higher  court  (“bet  din 
gudol”)  was  presided  over  by  the  gaon  (see  Har- 
kavy,  l.c .  p.  88).  It  appointed  the  judges  for  the 
districts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
academies  (comp,  the  letter  of  appointment  in  Ara¬ 
maic  in  Harkavy,  l.c.  p.  80),  and  was  empowered  to 
set  aside  the  verdicts  of  the  several  judges  and  to 
render  new  ones.  The  other  court  belonging  to  the 
academy  was  under  the  direction  of  the  ab  bet  din, 
and  judged  minor  cases. 

The  geonim  occasionally  transcended  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  laws  and  issued  new  decrees.  At  the  time  of 
the  gaons  Mar  R.  Huna  at  Sura  and  Mar  R.  Rabba 
at  Pumbedita  (c.  670),  for  instance,  the 

Judicial  measures  taken  in  relation  to  a  refrac- 
Functions.  tory  wife  were  different  from  those 
prescribed  in  the  Talmud  (Ket.  62b). 
Toward  785  the  geonim  decreed  that  debts  and  the 
ketubah  might  be  levied  on  the  movable  property 
of  orphans.  Decrees  of  this  kind  were  issued  jointly 
by  both  academies ;  and  they  also  made  common 
cause  in  the  controversy  with  Ben  Mei'r  regarding 
a  uniform  Jewish  calendar  (see  “R.  E.  J.”  xlii.  192, 
201). 

The  gaon  was  generally  elected  by  the  academy, 
although  he  was  occasionally  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ilarcli;  the  geonim  Mar  R.  Samuel  and  R.  Yeliudai 
of  Sura  and  R.  Natroi  Kaliana  of  Pumbedita,  for 
instance,  were  appointed  by  the  exilarch  Solomon 
b.  Hisdai  (eighth  century).  The  exilarch  David  b. 
Judah  appointed  R.  Isaac  b.  Hauaniah  gaon  of  Pum¬ 
bedita  in  833.  But  when  the  exilarch  David  b.  Zak- 
kai  appointed  R.  Kolien  Zedek  gaon  of  Pumbedita, 
the  academy  itself  elected  Rab  Mebasser.  The 
schism  arising  thereby  was  finally  adjusted  peace¬ 
ably,  the  geonim  officiating  together  down  to  Me¬ 
basser ’s  death  (926),  after  which  Kolien  Zedek  re¬ 


mained  as  the  sole  gaon  of  Pumbedita.  David  b. 
Zakkai  also  appointed  a  counter-gaon  to  Saadi  a  at 
Sura,  whom  he  himself  had  called  to  that  office,  this- 
being  a  well-known  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
controversy  between  Saadia  and  David  b.  Zakkai. 
Sherira  cites  still  other  examples  to  show  that  two  ge¬ 
onim  officiated  at  the  same  time  at  Pumbedita.  For 
instance,  during  the  controversy  between  Daniel  and 
the  exilarch  David  b.  Judali  the  ab  bet  din  Joseph 
b.  Hiyya  was  appointed  gaon  of  Pumbedita  side  by 
side  with  the  gaon  Abraham  b.  Sherira ;  Joseph,  how¬ 
ever,  recognized  the  superiority  of  Abraham.  Once 
when  both  were  present  at  Bagdad  in  the  synagogue 
of  Bar  Nasla  on  the  occasion  of  the  kallali  at  which 
homage  was  paid  to  the  gaon,  the  leader  in  prayer 
called  out:  “Listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of 
the  Academy  of  Pumbedita.”  The  congregation 
thereupon  began  to  weep  because  of  tlie  schism  in¬ 
dicated  by  tlie  plurality  of  beads,  and  Mar  Joseph, 
deeply  moved,  rose  and  said:  “I  herewith  volun¬ 
tarily  renounce  the  office  of  gaon,  and  resume  that 
of  ab  bet  din.”  Gaon  Abraham  then  blessed  him 
and  said :  “  May  God  grant  you  to  partake  of  His. 
blessedness  in  the  world  to  come  ”  (Sherira,  ed. 
Neubauer,  i.  38).  When  Abraliam  died  Joseph  be¬ 
came  Ills  successor  (828).  Joseph  b.  Hivya’s  son 
Menahem,  who  became  gaon  in  859,  also  had  a 
counter-gaon  in  the  person  of  R.  Mattithiali,  who 
succeeded  to  the  office  on  Menahem 's  death  a  year 
and  a  half  later. 

The  gaon  was  entirely  independent  of  the  ex¬ 
ilarch,  although  the  geonim  of  both  academies, 
together  with  their  prominent  members,  went  every 
year  to  render  homage  to  the  ex- 

Relations  ilarcli  (see  Nathan  lia-Babli,  ed.  Neu- 
with.  bauer,  ii.  78).  The  assembly  at  which 

Exilarch.  this  homage  took  place  was  called 
the  “great  kallali.”  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  academies  and  Ben  Mei'r  the 
exilarch  sided  with  the  two  geonim  (see  “  R.  E.  J. 
xlii.  211).  The  signature  and  seal  of  the  ex¬ 
ilarch,  together  with  the  signatures  of  both  the  ge¬ 
onim,  were  affixed  to  certain  especially  important 
decrees  (see  “Tttur,”  ed.  Lemberg,  i.  44a).  The 
Geonim  were  empowered  to  examine  documents  and 
decisions  originating  in  the  court  of  the  exilarch  (see 
Harkavy,  l.c.  p.  276). 

The  gaon  of  Sura  ranked  above  the  gaon  of  Pum¬ 
bedita,  and  a  sort  of  court  etiquette  was  developed 
in  which  this  fact  found  expression  (see  the  account 
taken  from  the  first  edition  of  “  Yuliasin,”  in  Neu¬ 
bauer,  ii.  77  et  seq.).  The  gaon  of  Sura  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  exilarch,  while  the  gaon  of  Pum¬ 
bedita  sat  at  the  left.  When  both  were  present  at 
a  banquet,  the  former  pronounced  the  blessing  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  meal.  The  gaon  of  Sura  always- 
had  precedence,  even  if  he  was  much  younger  than  1 
liis  colleague,  and,  in  writing  a  letter  to  him,  did 
not  refer  to  him  as  gaon,  but  addressed  merely  “  the 
Scholars  of  Pumbedita  ” ;  the  gaon  of  Pumbedita,  on 
the  other  hand,  addressed  his  letters  to  “  the  Gaon 
and  the  Scholars  of  Sura.”  During  the  solemn  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  exilarch  the  gaon  of  Sura  read 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  sections  which  had 
been  read  by  the  exilarch.  On  the  death  of  the 
exilarch  the  gaon  of  Sura  had  the  exclusive  claim 
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to  his  official  income  until  the  election  of  a  new 
ex  i  larch. 

The  gaon  of  Sum  evidently  owed  his  superior 
rank  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  academy  over 
which  lie  presided ;  for  Sura  had  been  the  leading 
academy  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  during  the  period 
of  the  Anioraim,  first  under  its  founder 
G-eonim  Bab  and  his  pupil  Huna  (third  cen- 
of  Sura.  tury),  and  then  under  Aslii  (cl.  427). 

In  the  geonic  period  also  the  more 
prominent  scholars  taught  at  Sura;  this  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  geonic  responsa  that 
have  been  preserved  originated  at  Sura.  The  liturgic 
order  of  prayers  and  rules  was  formulated  by  geonim 
of  Sura,  such  as  Kohen  Zedek,  Sar  Shalom,  Natronai, 
and  Amram.  R.  Yehudai  Gaon’s  “  Halakot  Pesukot  ” 
and  the  “  Halakot  Gcdolot  ”  of  Simeon  Kayyara  (who 
was,  however,  no  gaon)  were  written  at  Sura  (see 
Epstein,  “Ha-Goren,”  iii.  53,  57).  The  Midrash 
Esfa,  which  was  edited  by  the  gaon  Haniuai  (769- 
777),  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
early  literary  work  of  the  academy  there  (see  Yalk. 
i.  736). 

But  it  was  Saadia’s  activity  that  lent  to  this  acad¬ 
emy  unusual  luster  and  an  epoch-making  impor¬ 
tance  for  Jewish  science  and  its  literature.  Then, 
after  a  long  period  of  decadence,  another  worthy 
occupant  of  the  office  arose  in  the  person  of  Samuel 
b.  Hofni,  the  last  gaon  of  Sura.  Among  the  earlier 
geonim  of  Pumbedita  only  Zemah  (872-890)  achieved 
a  literary  reputation,  as  author  of  a  Talmudic  dic¬ 
tionary  entitled  “  ‘Aruk  but  Aha  (Ahai)  the  author 
of  “  She’iltot  ”  (middle  of  the  eighth  century),  also 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Academy  of  Pum¬ 
bedita.  This  academy,  however,  as  if  eager  to 
make  up  for  the  delay  of  ages,  furnished  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  its  last  two  heads,  the  geonim  Shcrira  and 
Hai  (father  and  son),  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  who 
displayed  great  literary  activity  and  inaugurated  a 
final  significant  epoch  for  the  gaonate,  which  came 
to  an  end  on  Hai’s  death. 

The  importance  of  the  Geonim  in  Jewish  history 
is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries  they  occupied  a  unique 
Signifi-  position  as  the  heads  of  their  respect- 
can  ce.  ive  schools  and  as  the  recognized 

authorities  of  Judaism.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  probably  extended  chief!}'  to  the  Moham¬ 
medan  countries,  especially  northern  Africa  and 
Spain;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  Jews  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe  also  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  schools.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  basis  for  religio-legal  decisions  throughout 
Jewry  and  as  the  principal  object  of  study.  Even 
the  facilities  offered  for  such  study  to  the  Diaspora 
were  due  to  the  Geonim,  since  the  geonic  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to  both  text  and 
contents,  was  directly  or  indirectly  the  chief  aid  in 
comprehending  the  Talmud.  The  importance  of  the 
period  of  the  Geonim  for  the  history  of  Judaism  is 

furtlier-  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Jewish 

science,  which  steadily  developed  side  by  side  with 
Talmudic  studies,  was  created  by  a  gaon,  and  that 
the  same  gaon,  Saadia,  effectively  opposed  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  Karaism.  The  activity 


of  the  Geonim  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  their  re- 
sponsa,  in  which  they  appear  as  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  Diaspora,  covering  in  their  religio-legal  deci¬ 
sions  a  wide  field  of  instruction. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
even  before  the  Babylonian  schools  ceased  with  the 
death  of  the  last  gaon,  other  centers  arose  in  the 
West  from  which  went  forth  the  teachings  and  de¬ 
cisions  which  superseded  those  of  the  Geonim.  The 
fixed  gifts  which  the  Jews  of  Spain,  the  Mograb, 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  had  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  Babylonian  schools  were  dis¬ 
continued  long  before,  as  Abraham  ibn  Daud  reports 
(Neubauer,  ii.  67) ;  and  the  decadence  of  these  schools 
was  hastened  thereby  as  much  as  by  the  internal  con¬ 
flicts  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  historic 
importance  of  the  Geonim  and  their  schools  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  even  before  the  institutions 
themselves  were  dissolved  on  the  death  of  Gaon  Hai. 
It  is  symbolic  of  the  sad  end  of  the  gaonate  that 
after  Ilai’s  death  (1038)  the  exilarch  Hezekiali  was 
the  only  person  found  worthy  to  assume  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sole  remaining  Academy  of  Pumbedita; 
and  with  his  forcible  deposition  and  imprisonment 
as  a  result  of  calumnious  charges  brought  against 
him  two  years  later  the  office  of  exilarch  also  ceased. 

An  authentic  account  of  the  names,  sequence, 
and  terms  of  office  of  the  geonim  of  both  academies, 
taken  from  their  records,  has  been  left  by  Shenra, 
the  last  gaon  but  one  of  Pumbedita, 

Sources,  in  a  long  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
the  scholars  of  Kaitwan,  and  in  which 
he  recites  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  academies. 
Abraham  ibn  Daud’s  “  Sefer  lia-Kabbalah  ”  is  in  com¬ 
parison  merely  of  secondary  importance.  For  the 
period  down  to  about  800  the  latter  uses  another 
source,  probably  Samuel  ha-Nagid’s  “Mebo  lia-Tal- 
mud  ”  (see  Rapoport’s  biography  of  Nathan,  note  24, 
and  biography  of  Hai,  note  2);  his  list  of  the 
Geonim,  moreover,  is  very  confused,  geonim  of  Sura 
being  assigned  to  Pumbedita,  and  vice  versa.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  geonim  and  Isaiah  ha-Levi,  he 
draws  upon  Slierira’s  letter,  from  which  lie  fre¬ 
quently  copies  verbatim. 

The  list  of  the  geonim  of  Sura  and  Pumbedita, 
which  is  given  on  the  following  page,  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  Sherira 's  account.  The  dates,  which  She- 
rira  noted  according  to  the  Seleucidan  era,  have  been 
reduced  to  their  equivalents  in  the  common  era. 
The  date  given  is  that  of  the  gaon’s  entering  upon 
office ;  some  of  thedatesare  missing  in  the  account  of 
Sherira,  who  says  in  reference  to  the  geonim  of  Sura 
that  down  to  1000  Seleucidan  (689  c.e.)  even  those 
that  he  does  give  are  not  indisputable.  His  dates 
referring  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  geonim  of  Sura 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 
time  of  Saadia  need  revision,  for,  as  given  by  She¬ 
rira,  the  sum  of  years  during  which  the  geonim 
of  Sura  officiated,  from  the  time  of  Mar  R.  Hilai 
(792)  down  to  Saadia  (928),  is  153  years  instead  of 
136.  The  difference  of  17  years  has  been  adjusted 
in  the  following  list  by  reducing  the  terms  of  office 
of  some  of  tlie  geonim.  xnc  aates  or  tne  last 

geonim,  Sherira,  Hai,  and  Samuel  b.  Hofni,  are 
taken  from  Abraham  ibn  Daud’s  historical  work 
“  Sefer  ha-Kabbalali.” 
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Synchronistic  Ltst  of  tiik  Geonim  of  Sura 

AND  PUMBEDITA. 


Sura. 


Mar  R.  Mar  b.  Mar  R. 
Huna . 

R.  Hanina . 


Mar  R.  Huna . 

Mar  R.  Sheshua  (called 
also  Mesharsheya  b. 

Tahlifa) . 

Mar  R.  Hanina  of  Nehar 
Pekocl... . . . 

Mar  R.  Nebilai  of  Naresh. 
R.  Jacob  of  Nehar  Pekod. 


Mar  R.  Samuel  (descend¬ 
ant  of  Amemar) . 


Mar  It.  Mari  ha-Kohen  of 

Neliar  Pekod . 

Mar  U.  Aba . 


R.  Yebudai  b.  Mar  U. 
Nahman  (the  celebrated 
Yehudai  Gaon) . 


It.  Ahunai  Kahuna  b.  Mar 
Papa  (var.  Huna) . 


Mar  R.  Haniuai  Kahanab. 
Mar  R.  Huna . 


R.  Mari  ha-Levi  b.  R.  Me¬ 
sharsheya  . 

R.  Bebai  ha-Levi  b.  Mar 
R.  Abba  of  Nehar  Pekod. 


Mar  R.  Hilai  b.  Mar  R. 
Mari . 


R.  Jacob  ba-Kohen  b.  Mar 
Mordecai . 


R.  Abimai,  brother  of  Mar 
R.  Mordecai . 


M;xr  Ii_  Zadok  b.  Mar 
ASU1 . 

Mar  R.  Hilai  b.  Mar  R. 
Hananiah . 


R.  Kimoi  b.  Mar  R.  Ashi.. 


Year. 

PUMBEDITA. 

Mar  b.  I{.  Hamm  of  Is- 
kiya . 

589 

609 

Mar  It.  Mari  b.  Mar  R. 
Diini . 

609 

Mar  R.  Hanina  (time  of 
Mohammed) . 

Mar  It.  liana . . 

Mar  It.  Isaac  (Firm  Sha- 
bnr) . 

660 

Mar  It.  Rabbah . 

Mar  R.  Bosai . 

Mar  It.  Huna  Mari  b. 

6S9 

Mar  R.  Joseph  (1000 

689 

Seleuckian) . 

697 

R.  Hiyya  of  Mesban  — 

715 

Mar  It.  Rabya . . 

Mar  R.  Natronai  b.  Mar 
Nehemia’h  (called  Mar 

R.  Yanka) . 

* 

719 

T?  Judah . 

Mar  R.  Joseph  (called 
Mar  Kitnai) . 

789 

R.  Samuel  b.  Mar  R. 
Mar . 

748 

751 

759 

It.  Natroi  Kahana  b. 

j  Mar  Ahnai  (of  Bag- 
i  dad;  contemporary  of 
i  AhadiShabha) . 

! Mar  R.  Abraham  Ka- 
!  harm . . 

760 

i 

j  It.  Dotlai  b.  Mar  R.  Nali¬ 
man  (brother  of  R. 
Yehudai) . 

761 

764 

R.  Hananya  b.  R.  Me¬ 
sharsheya  . 

767 

769 

R.  Malka  b.  Mar  R.  Aha. 

771 

Mar  Rabba  b.  R.  Dodai 
(ancestor  of  Sherira 
Gaon) . 

778 

R.  Shinwai . 

777 

781 

R.  Haninai  Kahatia  (son 
of  Abraham  Kahana, 
the  gaon) . 

782 

! 

Mar  R.  Huna  b.  Mar 
ha-Levi  b.  Mar  Isaac. 

78 5 

' 

It.  Manasseh  b.  Mar  R. 
Joseph  . 

788 

792 

Mar  It.  Isaiah  ha-Levi 
b.  Mar  It.  Abba . 

796 

Mar  R.  Joseph  b.  Mai¬ 
lt.  Shila . 

798 

801 

Mar  R.  Kahana,  son  of 
Haninai  Gaon . 

804 

Mar  R.  Abumai.  brother 
of  Haninai  Gaon . 

810 

Mar  It.  Joseph  b.  Mai¬ 
lt.  Abba . 

814 

815 

Mar  R.  Abraham  b.  Mar 
R.  Sherira . 

816 

825 

R.  Joseph  b.  Mar  R. 
Hiyya . 

828 

829 

SURA. 

Year. 

PUMBEDITA. 

li.  Moses  (var.  Meshar¬ 
sheya)  Kahana  b.  Mar 

S82 

Mar  R.  Isaac  b.  Mar  R. 

Hananiah  (var.  Hiy- 

833 

R.’  Joseph  b.  Mar  It. 

839 

R.  Paltoi  b.  Mar  It. 

842 

j  843- 
(844] 

845 

849 

R.  Kolien  Zedek  b.  Mar 

Abimai  Gaon. . . . 

Mar  R.  (Sar)  Shalom  b. 

It.  Natronai  b.  Mar  It. 
Hilai  Gaon  b.  Mar  R. 
Mari. . . 

853 

MarR.  Ainram  b.  Mar  R. 
Sheshna  (author  of  the 

856 

Mar  R.  Ahai  Kahana  b. 

858 

R.  Menahem  b.  Mar  R. 

Joseph  Gaon  b.  Hiyya. 
R.  Mattithiah  b.  Mar  R. 

859 

861 

R.  Abba  b.  Mar  R.  Ain- 

869 

R.  Nahshon  b.  Mar  R.  Za- 

874 

Mar  R.  Zemah  b.  Mar 
Paltoi  Gaon  (author 
of  the  first  ‘Aruk)  — 

872 

R.  Zemah  b.  Mar  R.  Hay- 

yim  . . .’ . 

Mar  R.  R.  Malka . 

882 

887 

1 

R.  Hai  b.  Mar  R.  Nahshon 

R.  Hilai  b.  Natronai  Gaon. 

889 

896 

R.  Hai  b.  R.  Mar  David. 

Mar  R.  Kimoi  b.  R.  Ahai 
!  Gaon . . . . . .  i 

890 

898 

R.  Shalom  b.  Mar  R.  Mish- 
ael . 

904 

Yehudai  b.  Mar  R.  Sam¬ 
uel  Resh  Kallab . 

906 

R.  Jacob  b.  Mar  R.  Natro¬ 
nai  . . . 

911 

R.  Yotn-Tob  Kahana  b. 
Mar  R.  Jacob.. . . 

924 

R.  Mebasser  Kahana  b. 
MarR.  Kimoi  Gaon.. 

918 

R.  Saadia  b.  Mar  Joseph 

(of  Faymi . 

928 

R.  Kohen  Zedek  Kahana 
b.  Mar  R.  Joseph . 

926 

R.  Zemah  b.  Mar  R. 

Kafnai  (var.  Pappai). 
Mar  R.  Hananiah  b.  Mar 
R  Yebudai  Gaon . 

935 

938 

R.  Joseph  b.  R.  Jacob . 

943 

j 

R.  Aharon  b.  Mar  R.  Jo¬ 
seph  ha-Kohen  (Aha¬ 
ron  b.  Sargado) . 

943 

R.  Nehemiah  b.  Mar  R. 
Kohen  Zedek  . . . 

961 

R.  Sherira  ’  . 

968 

R.  Samuel  ha-Kohen  b. 

VTrvfni  diod 

i 

K.  Hai . 

998 

io;h 

died . 

1038 

[Hezekiab,  descendant 
of  David  b.  Zakkai, 
exilarch  and  gaon  up 
to  1040.] 

Bibliography:  Sherira  Gaon,  Epistle,  d.  Neubauer,  in  Med. 
Jew.  Chron.  i.  1-46;  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  Sefer  lia-Rau- 
balcift ,  ib.  47-84;  Griitz,  Gesch.  vol.  v. ;  Harkayy,  Be- 
spomcn  clcr  Geonim ,  Berlin,  1SS7 ;  Muller,  Einleitiing  in 
die  Responsen  (lev  Babylnniscbcn  Geonen ,  Berlin,  1891. 
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- In  Palestine :  In  the  century  following  the 


of  Hai,  tile  last  Babylonian  gaon.  tliere  xvas  au 


academy  in  Palestine,  the  head  of  which  assumed  the 
same  titles  as  had  the  Babylonian  geonim :  “gaon” 
and  “rosh  yeshibat  geon  Ya'akob.”  Theyeshibah  in 
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Palestine  existed  already  during  liars  life,  for  in 
1081  Josiali  the  “lniber”  was  ordained  at  the  “holy 
yeshibah  of  Palestine  ”  (see  “  J.  Q.  R.  ”  xiv.  223).  A 
postscript  to  a  small  chronicle  dating  from  the  year 
1046  says  that  Solomon  b.  Judah  was  then  the  “head 
of  the  Academy  of  Jerusalem  ”  (Neubauer,  i.  178). 
Three  generations  of  the  descendants  of  this  Solo¬ 
mon  b.  Judah  were  heads  of  the  Palestinian  academy, 
and  bore  the  title  of  “gaon.  ”  A  work  of  one  of 
these  geonim  of  Palestine,  the  “Megillat  Abiathar  ” 
(“  J.  Q.  R.”  xiv.  449^  seq.),  has  been  recently  discov¬ 
ered  by  Sclicchterin  the  genizaliof  Cairo,  and  gives 
a  very  clear  account  of  this  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  learned  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Academy  of  Pales¬ 
tine  that,  as  in  Babylonia,  the  ab  bet  din,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court,  ranked  next  to  the  gaon,  and  that 
another  member  of  the  college,  called  “the  third” 
(“  ha-shelishi  ”),  held  the  third  highest  office.  In  an¬ 
other  document  from  the  genizah,  which  Schechter 
lias  published  under  the  title  “  The  Oldest  Collection 
of  Bible  Difficulties  ”  (“  J.  Q.  R.  ”  xiii.  345  et  seq.),  the 
ab  bet  din  is  described  as  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  gaon,  and  “  the  third  ”  at  the  left  (see  “  J.  Q.  R.” 
xv.  83).  A  letter  in  the  “Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  ”  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Solomon  b.  Judah,  “the  first  gaon  of  Pal¬ 
estine”  (“R.  E.  J.”  xxv.  272).  This  letter  clearly 
shows  the  same  close  connection  between  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  and  those  of  Palestine  as  is  indicated  in 
the  “Megillat  Abiathar.”  Solomon  b.  Judah  was 
succeeded  at  his  death  by  his  son  Joseph  Gaon,  his 
other  son,  Elijah,  becoming  ab  bet  din.  When 
Joseph  died  in  1054,  David  b.  Azariah,  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  exilarelis  who  had  gone  from  Babylon  to 
Palestine,  and  had  formerly  done  much  injury  to 
the  brothers,  was  elected  gaon,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Elijah,  who  remained  ab  bet  din.  David  b.  Azariah 
died  in  1062  after  a  long  and  serious  illness,  which 
he  himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  to  be  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  his  ill  treatment  of  his  predecessors. 
Elijah  now  became  gaon,  filling  the  office  down  to 
1084.  In  1071,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
army  of  the  Seljuk  prince  Malik  Shah,  the  gaonate 
was  removed  from  Jerusalem,  apparently  to  Tjo-e. 
In  1082  Gaon  Elijah  called  a  large  convocation  at 
Tyre,  and  on  this  occasion  he  designated  his  son 
Abiathar  as  his  successor  in  the  gaonate,  and  his 
other  son,  Solomon,  as  ab  bet  din.  Elijah  died  two 
years  later,  and  was  buried  in  Galilee,  near  the  old 
tannaite  tombs,  a  large  concourse  of  people  attend¬ 
ing  the  burial.  Shortly  after  Abiathar  entered  upon 
his  office  David  b.  Daniel,  a  descendant  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exilarchs,  was  proclaimed  exilarch  in  Egypt; 
and  he  succeeded  in  having  his  authority  recognized 
also  by  the  communities  along  the  Palestinian  and 
Plienician  coasts,  Tyre  alone  retaining  its  independ¬ 
ence  for  a  time.  But  when  this  city  again  came  un¬ 
der  Egyptian  rule  in  1089,  the  Egyptian  exilarch 
subjected  its  community  also,  forcing  Abiathar  to 
leave  the  academy.  The  academy  itself,  however, 
resisted  the  exilarch,  declaring  his  claims  to  be  in¬ 
valid,  and  pointing  out  his  godlessness  and  tyranny 
while  in  office.  Fast-day  services  were  held  (1093), 
and  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  exilarch  was  soon 
ended.  The  nagid  Meborak,  to  whom  David  b. 


Daniel  owed  his  elevation,  called  a  large  assembly, 
which  deposed  David  b.  Daniel  and  reinstated 
Abiathar  as  gaon  (Iyyar,  1094).  Abiathar  wrote  his 
“Megillali”  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  A. 
few  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  community  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which  communication  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  (“  J.  Q.  R.”  ix.  28).  It  is  dated  from  Tripo- 
lis  in  Phenicia,  to  which  the  academy  may  have 
been  removed.  Abiathar  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Solomon.  An  anonymous  letter,  unfortu¬ 
nately  without  date,  dwells  on  the  controversies 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  academy  had  to  con¬ 
tend  (“J.  Q.  R.”  xiv.  481  et  seq.).  The  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Solomon  b.  Judah’s  descendants  dwelt 
in  Egypt.  In  1031  Mazliah,  a  son  of  Solomon  b. 
Elijah,  addressed  from  the  “gate  of  the  Academy 
of  Fostat”  a  letter  to  a  certain  Abraham,  in  which 
lie  gives  his  whole  genealogy,  adding  the  full  title 
of  “  gaon,  rosli  yesliibat  geon  Ya‘akob,  ”  to  the  names 
of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather. 
The  Academy  of  Palestine  had  probably  ceased  to 
exist  before  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  its  head,  the  gaon  Mazliah,  went  to  Fos¬ 
tat,  where  there  was  an  academy  that  had  seceded 
from  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  academy  at 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  exilarch  David  b.  Daniel 
(“J.  Q.  R.”  xv.  92  et  seq.).  It  is  not  known  what 
office  Mazliah  occupied  at  Fostat,  although  he  re¬ 
tained  his  title  of  gaon.  A  daughter  of  Mazliah  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  academy  a  book  by  Samuel  ben  Hofni 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather,  the 
gaon  Solomon  b.  Elijah.  In  1112  the  “Muslitamil,” 
the  philological  work  of  the  Karaite  scholar  Abu  al- 
Faraj  Harun,  was  copied  for  Elijah,  a  son  of  the 
gaon  Abiathar,  “grandson  of  a  gaon  and  great- 
grandson  of  a  gaon  ”  (“  R.  E.  J.  ”  xxx.  235).  In  1111 
the  same  Elijah  purchased  at  Fostat  R.  Hananel’s 
commentary  to  Joshua,  which  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  cousin,  the  gaon  Mazliah  (“  J.  Q.  R.” 
xiv.  486).  It  may  be  noted,  here  that  the  geonic 
family  of  Palestine  was  of  Aaronite  origin  and  that 
Abiathar  claimed  Ezra  as  his  ancestor.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Palestinian  gaonate  seems  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  at  Damascus,  for  Benjamin  of  Tudela(c.  1170) 
sa}rs  that  the  teachers  of  Damascus  were  considered 
as  the  scholastic  heads  of  Israel  (“rashe  yeshibot 
sliel  erez  Yisrael  ”). 

Bibliography  :  W.  Bacher,  Ein  Ncucrschlosscncs  Capitelder 
Jiidisclien  Gesch .:  Das  Gaonat  in  Paldstina  und  das 
Exilarchat  in  Aeqyptcn,  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xv.  79-96 ; 
Schechter,  Saadyana,  Cambridge,  1903. 

e.  c.  AY.  B. 

GAP.  See  Daupiiine. 

GARCIA,  BERNARDO  (BENJAMIN?) 
NUNEZ:  Spanish  poet;  lived  in  Amsterdam  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  little 
burlesques  and  occasional  poems  are  extant  in  man¬ 
uscript.  Among  them  are  an  epithalamium,  written 
in  the  year  1735  for  the  wedding  celebration  of  Don 
Isaac  de  Abraham  Curiel  and  Donna  Ester  Alvares; 

“  Entremes  del  Pintor  Cornelio  ” ;  and  “  Entremes  del 
Ilurto  de  los  Muertos.” 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bihl.  iii.  90;  Kayser- 
ling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  pp.  48  et  seq. 
g.  M.  K. 

GARDEN.  See  Horticulture. 
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GARLIC.  See  Botany. 

GARMENTS.  See  Costume. 

GARMISON,  SAMUEL  :  Palestinian  rabbi  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lie  was  a  native  of  Sa¬ 
lomon,  and  settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  became 
rabbi.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  two,  and  these 
in  manuscript,  are  extant:  “Imre  Biuali,”  novelise 
on  Talmudic  treatises,  and  “ImreNo’am,”  homilies; 
the  second  part  of  the  latter  is  in  the  possession  of 
Hakam  Baslii  Al-Yashar  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  work  the  author  quotes  three  others:  “Imre 
Yosher,”  “Imre  Emet,”  and  a  commentary  on  Tur 
Hoshen  Mishpat. 

Bibliography  :  Con  forte,  Kore  hci-Doroty  p.  40b,  Berlin,  1840; 

Azulai,  Shcm  lia-Gccloluh ;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p. 

4;d.  L.  GkU. 

GARMON,  NEHORAI :  Rabbi  of  Tunis;  poet; 
born  at  Tripoli  about  1682;  died  at  Tunis  1760.  Gar¬ 
mon  went  to  Tunis  at  twenty,  and  studied  Talmud 
under  Isaac  Lombroso,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
rabbinate.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Yeter  ha-Baz,” 
novella}  on  the  Talmud  and  on  Maimonides’  “Yad,” 
printed  with  which  are  eleven  poems  of  the  author 
(only  one  in  meter),  and  the  novella}  of  his  son,  Hay- 
yim  Garmon  (d.  1781),  entitled  “Zedakah  le-Hay- 
yim  ”  (Leghorn,  1787).  The  father  mentions  in  his 
preface  that  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  writings  in  an 
attack  on  the  Jewish  quarter. 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Geclolim ,  i.;  Fttrst,  Bihl. 

Jud.  i.  318 ;  I).  Gazes,  Notes  Bibliograpliiques ,  pp.  221-229, 

Tunis,  1893. 

d.  M.  See, 

GARMU,  BET  :  A  family  of  skilled  bakers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem  as  bakers  of  the 
showbread  (Ex.  xxv.  30).  They  kept  secret  their 
method  of  baking.  Fearing  the  family  might  die 
out  and  the  secret  perish  with  them,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Temple  replaced  them  with  experts  from  Alexandria, 
hut  these  could  not  compete  with  the  Garmuites. 
The  sages  therefore  summoned  the  latter  back  to 
their  office ;  they,  however,  would  not  return  until 
their  original  salary  had  been  doubled,  and  for  this 
they  were  ever  after  censured.  When  asked  why 
they  would  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  art,  they 
replied,  “Our  forebears  communicated  to  us  tlieir 
premonition  that  the  Temple  would  eventually  be 
destroyed ;  should  we  instruct  others  in  our  art,  it 
might  come  to  pass  that  our  pupils  would  exercise  the 
art  in  the  service  of  some  idolatrous  temple.  ”  The 
Garmuites  are  often  mentioned  with  reverence  as 
models  of  scrupulous  honesty  (Yoma  iii.  11,  38a; 
Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii.  5,  and  parallels;  see  Baking). 

f,  c.  S.  M. 

GARNISHMENT:  In  law,  the  process  by 
which  A  collects  his  demand  from  his  debtor,  B,  by 
attaching  money  owing  to  B  from  a  third  person; 
hence  called  “  Dritt-Arrest  ”  in  German  law.  The 
power  of  a  court  to  enforce  a  judgment  against  B 
by  collecting  the  debt  of  C  to  B  and  paying  it  to  A, 
the  judgment  creditor,  is  asserted  in  a  baraita  (Ket. 
19a)  by  R.  Nathan,  who  rather  quaintly  derives  the 
rule  from  Num.  v.  7.  This  rule  is  found  in  the  codes 
(“Yad,”  Mai wch,  ii.  6;  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  86,  1-4).  The  process,  however,  is  not  to 
be  resorted  to  until  the  court  has  found  that  B  has 


no  money,  goods,  or  lands  from  which  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  just  as  in  the  law  of  most  American  states  the 
garnishment  process  is  used  only  after  a  return  of 
“no  property.” 

According  to  later  opinions,  first  found  in  the 
Arba‘  Turim  and  in  Hoshen  Mishpat,  101,  5,  a 
shorter  process  is  allowed  when  the  debtor  holds 
a  bond  of  a  third  person.  The  court  may  have  it 
appraised,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
third  person's  degree  of  solvency',  but  also  his  char¬ 
acter  (as  a  stubborn  litigant  or  otherwise),  and  may 
turn  the  bond  over  to  the  creditor  after  the  appraise¬ 
ment.  The  commentary  “Be’er  ha-Golah  ”  on 
Hoshen  Mishpat  expresses  disapprobation  of  this 
course  of  procedure,  but  admits  that  it  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  practise. 

Bibliography:  Moses  Blocb, Die  Civil-Proccssordnung  nach 

MoxaiscU-Rabhinischen  lie-elite- ,  p.  9t>. 

s.  s.  L.  N.  D. 

GART,  JOSEPH  :  Provengal  liturgical  poet  and 
commentator;  probably  lived  at  Aix  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  surname  is,  according  to  Neubauer, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  “Shimroni,”  borne  by 
the  Gard  family  of  Avignon  (to  which  Joseph  be¬ 
longed)  in  addition  to  their  Provengal  surname, 
“Gart.”  Two  literary  productions  of  Gart  are  still 
extant  in  manuscript,  a  liturgical  poem  for  New- 
Year’s  Day  (Biblioth£que  Nationale,  Paris,  No..  893), 
and  a  commentary  on  the  liturgies  for  the  Four  Sab¬ 
baths. 

Bibliography:  R.  E.  J.  ix.  215,  x.  81 ;  Renan-Neubauer,  Le.s 

Ecrivains  Juifs  Franqais,  p.  319. 

j.  I.  Br. 

GARTNER,  GUSTAV :  Austrian  physician ; 
born  at  Pardubitz,  Bohemia,  Sept.  28,  1855.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Konig- 
gratz  and  the  University  of  Vienna,  obtaining  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1879.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  junior  assistant  at  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  at  Yienna,  and  in  1882  assistant  to  Professor 
Strieker  in  experimental  pathology,  occupying  the 
latter  position  until  1891.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
medical  faculty  of  his  alma  mater  in  18S6  as  privat- 
docent,  and  in  1890  was  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Gartner  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  use  of 
electricity  in  medicine,  and  has  invented  several  in¬ 
struments:  the  “  elektrisches  Zweizellenbad  ”  (elec¬ 
trical  bath  with  two  cells);  the  kaolin  rheostat; 
the  tonometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  blood;  the  ergostat,  etc.  He  has 
contributed  many  essays  to  the  medical  journals, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  “Ueber  die  Be- 
ziehung  Zwischen  Nierenerkrankungen  und  Oeda1- 
men,”  in  “Wiener  Medizinisclie  Zeitung,”  1S83; 
“Das  Electrisehes  Zweizellenbad,”  in  “Wiener  Kli- 
nische  Wochenschrift,”  1SS9,  No.  44;  “Der  Kaolin 
Rheostat,”  ib.  1890,  No.  6;  with  P.  Romer,  “Ueber 
die  Einwirkimg  von  Tuberkulin  und  x4.ndern  Bak- 
terien-Extracten  auf  den  Lymphstrom,”  ib.  1892,  No. 
2;  with  A.  Beck,  “Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Intrave- 
nbsen  Koclisalzeinspritzung  auf  die  Resorption  von 
Flussigkeiten,”  ib.  1893,  No.  31;  “Ueber  ein  Neues 
Instrument  zur  Intensitiitsmessuug  des  Auskulta- 
tionsphanomen,”  ib.  1S94,  No.  44:  “  Ueber  Electrische 
Medizinalbader, ”  ib.  1895,  Nos.  33  and  34;  with  J. 
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Wagner,  “Die  Lekre  vom  Hirnkreislauf,”  ib.  1899, 
No.  26 ;  “  Ueber  Intravenose  Sauerstoffingestionen,  ” 
ib.  1902,  Nos.  27,  28. 

Bibliography:  Pa  gel,  Bitxjraphischcs  Lex  ikon. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

GASCON,  ABRAHAM:  Scholar  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Gascon  had  in  his  possession  Samuel 
of  Sarsah’s  “Miklal  lrofi,”  to  which  he  added  mar¬ 
ginal  notes,  and  the  index  of  which  he  completed. 
Bibliography  :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hcbr.  MSS.  No.  1296. 

G.  M.  Sel. 

GASTER,  MOSES  :  Haliam  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregation,  London;  born  in  Bucha¬ 
rest  Sept.  16, 1856,  Haying  taken  a  degree  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city  (1874),  he  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  seminary 
at  Breslau,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1878  and  the  “Hattarat  Hora’ah”  in  1881.  His  his¬ 
tory  of  Rumanian  popular  literature  was  published 
at  Bucharest  in  1883.  Gaster’s  magnum  opus,  on 
which  lie  was  engaged  for  ten  years,  is  a  Rumanian 
clirestomatky  and  glossary  covering  the  period  from 
the  dawn  of  Rumanian  literature  down  to  1830.  He 
was  lecturer  on  the  Rumanian  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Bucharest  (1881-85),  in¬ 
spector-general  of  schools,  and  a  member  of  the 
council  for  examining  teachers  in  Rumania.  He 
also  lectured  on  the  Rumanian  apocrypha,  the  whole 
of  which  lie  had  discovered  in  manuscript. 

Gaster  wrote  various  text-books  for  the  Jewish 
community  of  Rumania,  made  a  Rumanian  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  prayer-book,  and  compiled  a  short  Scrip¬ 
ture  history. 

Having  been  expelled  from  Rumania  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1885,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  Ilchester  lecturer  in  Slavonic  literature  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  his  lectures  being  pub  . 
lislied  afterward  as  “  Greco-Slavonic  Literature,” 
London,  1886.  He  had  not  been  in  England  many 
years  before  the  Rumanian  government  canceled 
the  decree  of  expulsion,  presented  him  with  the 
Rumanian  Ordre  pour  le  Merite  of  the  first  class 
(1891),  and  invited  him  to  return;  but  he  declined 
the  invitation.  In  1895,  at  the  request  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  government,  he  wrote  a  report  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  s}Tstem  of  education,  which  was  printed  as  a 
“  green  book  ”  and  accepted  as  a  basis  of  education 
in  Rumania. 

In  1887  Gaster  was  appointed  haham  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  congregation  in  London,  in 
which  capacity  lie  presided  over  the  bicentenary  of 
Bcvis  Marks  Synagogue.  He  was  also  principal  of 
Judith  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate,  from  1891  to 
1896,  and  wrote  valuable  essays  accompanying  the 
yearly  reports  of  that  institution.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  councils  of  the  Folk-Lore,  Biblical,  Archeo¬ 
logical,  and  Royal  Asiatic  societies,  and  has  written 
many  papers  in  the  transactions  of  these  bodies. 
Among  Gaster’s  works  arc  the  following:  “Jewish 
Folk-Lore  in  the  Middle  Ages  ”  (London,  1887) ;  “  The 
Sword  of  Moses,”  from  an  ancient  manuscript  book 
of  magic,  with  introduction,  translation,  and  index 
(ib.  1896) ;  “  The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  ”  (ib.  1899) ; 

“  History  of  the  Ancient  Synagogue  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews,”  a  memorial  volume  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  two -hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
inauguration  (ib.  1901).  The  following  arc  among 


his  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  literature: 
“Beitnige  zur  Vergleichenden  Sagen  und  Marclien- 
kunde,”  in  “Monatsschrift,”  xxix.  35  etseq.;  “Ein 
Targum  der  Amidali,”  in  ib.  xxxix.  79  et  seq. ;  “The 
Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  from  the  Roman  Text,”  in 
the  “Transactions  of  the  R03U1I  Asiatic  Society,”  ix. 
195;  “The  Unknown  Hebrew  Versions  of  the  Tobit 
Legend,”  in  ib.  1897,  p.  27;  “The  Oldest  Version  of 
Midrash  Meghillah,  ”  in  “  Kolnit  Memorial  Volume  ” ; 
“Hebrew  Text  of  One  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,”  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,”  xvi.  33  et  seq. ; 
“Contributions  to  the  Ilistoiy  of  Ahikar  and  Na- 
dam,”  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety,”  1900,  p.  301. 

Gaster  is  among  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
Zionist  movement  in  England;  and  even  while  in 
Rumania  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  first  Jewish 
coloiy  in  Palestine.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
first  Basel  Congress,  and  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  each  succeeding  congress. 

Bibliography:  Tmuuj  Brack  1898;  Jew.  Chron.  and  Jcuk 
Warkh  1887;  Jewish  Year  Book,  1900-01,  pp.  270-271. 

J.  G.  L. 

GASTFREUND,  ISAAC  :  Galician  rabbinical 
scholar;  born  about  1845;  died  in  Vienna  after  1880. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Toledot  Rabbi  ‘Akibah,”  a 
biography  of  the  tanna  Akiba  b.  Joseph  (Lemberg, 
1871;  see  w  Ha- Similar,”  ii.  399-400),  and  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  work  “ Mohamed  nach  Talmud  und  Midrash” 
(issued  in  parts,  Berlin,  1875;  Vienna,  1877-SO;  see 
Sprenger  in  “Z.  D.  M.  G.”  xxix.  654-659).  He  also 
wrote  in  Hebrew  a  biography  of  the  Konigswarter 
family  entitled  “  Toledot  Bet  Konigswarter”  (Vienna, 
1877) ;  “  Anshc  Sliem,”  biographies  of  Jonathan  Evbe- 
scliutz  and  Solomon  Munk  (Lyck,  1879);  and  “Tole¬ 
dot  Yellinek,”  a  biography  of  Adolph  Jellinek 
(Brody,  1880) 

Bibliography:  Lippe,  Bihl ioqraph isch cs  Lexicon ,  i.  129,  600, 
Vienna,  1881 ;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Post-Mendels,  p.  107 ;  M.  Schwab, 
Repertoire ,  Paris,  1900 ;  ib.  Supplement,  1900. 

E.  C.  P.  Wl. 

GATE  (Hebrew, Aramaic,  jnfl ;  more  prop¬ 
erly  “  gateway  ”) :  This  denotes  not  so  much  a  contri¬ 
vance  like  a  door  (nfn)  for  barring  ingress  and 
egress,  as  the  passageway  and  the  group  of  buildings 
designed  for  ornament  or  defense  (I  Macc.  xiii.  33), 
together  with  the  open  space  adjoining  to  or  enclosed 
by  them,  at  the  entrance  to  a  palace,  a  temple,  or  a 
cit}r.  The  most  elaborate  description  in  the  Bible  of 
such  a  gate  is  that  of  the  eastern  structure  in  the  outer 
Temple  court  (Ezek.  xl.  6-16).  Steps  led  up  to  it; 
it  had  two  thresholds,  a  number  of  lodges  or  guard- 
chambers  five  cubits  apart,  and  porches  and  posts, 
with  an  open  space  ten  cubits  wide,  while  from  the 
roof  of  one  lodge  to  that  opposite  was  a  breadth  of 
twenty-five  cubits;  the  whole  enclosed  a  court,  the 
walls  being  broken  b\r  windows  and  the  openings 
spanned  by  arches. 

Probably  not  quite  so  elaborate,  the  common  gates 
were  provided  with  doors  consisting  of  stout  wings 
or  leaves  of  wood  fastened  with  brass  or  iron  bolts 
(“beriah  ”)  or  barred  with  heavy  wooden  beams  cov¬ 
ered  with  brass  or  iron  (“min‘al”).  These  were 
closed  at  nightfall  and  on  the  Sabbath  (Josh.  ii.  5,  7; 
Neh.  xiii.  19).  The  entrance  led  underneath  an  up¬ 
per  chamber,  and  sometimes  through  a  small  court 
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(II  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33)  to  an  inner  building.  Tlie 
roof  over  these  buildings  was  flat ;  and  on  this,  or  on 
a  tower  connected  with  it,  the  gatekeeper  (“slio'er  ”) 
was  stationed,  giving  notice  either  by  loud  calls  or 
by  blasts  upon  a  horn  when  any  one  approached 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  II  Kings  ix.  7;  Jer.  vi.  17 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  1  et  seq. ;  comp.  II  Chron.  xxvi.  9).  Guards 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  gatekeeper  are 
also  mentioned  (II  Kings  vii.  10-11 ;  Nell.  xiii.  19 ; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  13),  for  whose  accommodation  the 
lodges  or  guard -chambers  were  intended.  Close 
by  the  city  and  Temple  gates  were  larger  or  smaller 
open  squares  (“  rehobot  ”),  which  were  public  resorts 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Judges  xix.  15  et  seq. ;  II  Sam.  xix. 
8;  I  Kings  xxii.  10). 

As  the  gate  protected  the  whole  city,  the  word 
came  to  be  used  for  the  city  itself  (Isa.  xiv.  31 ;  Ex. 
xx.  10;  Deut.  xvi.  5;  Rutli  iii.  11).  The  king’s 
court  is  also  designated  as  the  “  gate  ”  (Esth.  iii. 
2;  Dan.  ii.  49;  comp.  Esth.  ii.  19  et  seq.).  The  gate 
and  the  adjoining  open  area  constituted  the  market¬ 
place  (Neh.  viii.  16,  xiii.  19;  Job  xxix.  7;  II  Kings 
vii.  1);  hence  such  names  as  “ fish-gate, ”  “sheep- 
gate”  (Neh.  iii.  1,  3,  32;  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  The 
gates  offered  the  main  opportunity  for  social  inter¬ 
course.  The  wells  were  sometimes  situated  here 
(II  Sam.  xxiii.  15-10).  Here  news  from  the  outside 
was  sure  to  be  announced  first  (I  Sam.  iv.  18); 
private  grief  or  public  calamity  found  “at  the 
gate  ”  ready  sympathizers  among  the  assembled 
throng  of  idlers  (comp.  II  Macc.  iii.  19 ; 

The  Gen.  xix.  1;  Ps.  lxix.  J2  [A.V.  18]; 

Popular  Prov.  xxxi.  31) ;  matters  of  public  con¬ 
center.  eern  were  discussed  (I  Kings  xxii.  10; 

Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  at  the  gates  of  the 
Temple,  Ezek.  xi.  1;  Jer.  xxvi.  10  et  seq.),  public 
announcements  were  made  (Jer.  xvii.  19  et  seq. ; 
Prov.  i.  21,  viii.  3),  and  court  and  council  sessions 
were  held  here  (Job  xxix.  7,  xxxi.  21;  Prov.  xxxi. 
23;  Lam.  v.  14;  Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  Wet  seq.,  xxii. 
15-16;  Josh.  xx.  4). 

The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  widow  that  is  “  with¬ 
in  thy  gates”  (Deut.  xvi.  14,  et  at.)  have  a  legal 
status  and  claim  to  kindly  consideration  (comp. 
Amos  v.  12,  15).  The  heads  of  slain  enemies  were 
probably  exhibited  in  the  gates  (I  Sam.  xvii.  51,  54; 
comp,  fl  Kings  x.  8).  Criminals  were  punished 
outside  the  gates  (I  Kings  xxi.  13),  but  near  by, 
while  lepers  were  sent  out  from  the  gates  (Lev.  xiii. 
46;  II  Kings  vii.  3),  being  assigned  a  settlement  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits  but  not  too  far  from  the  city  wall. 

Gates  and  doors  were  marked  with  inscriptions 
(Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20;  seeDoou;  Mezuzau).  Camps, 
too,  had  gates  (Ex.  xx  xii.  26-27).  The  “gate  of 
heaven” — an  old  mythological  expression — is  men¬ 
tioned  (Gen.  xx  viii.  17),  while  the  Temple’s  gates 
are  paraphrased  as  “gates  of  righteousness”  or 
“gate  of  the  Lord,”  through  which  the  righteous 
shall  enter  (Ps.  cxviii.  19-20).  “Gates  of  death” 
and  “  gates  of  thick  darkness  ”  occur  in  poetic  phrase¬ 
ology,  in  many  cases  with  a  tinge  of  mythological 
coloring  (Ps.  ix.  14  [A.Y.  13];  Job  xxxviii.  17, 
Hebr.).  For  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  see  Jehusa- 
lem  ;  for  the  gates  of  the  Temple  see  Temple. 

“  Gate  ”  is  used  allegorically  in  rabbinical  idioms, 
as  the  “gates  of  repentance”  (mttPn  S,W;  Pesik., 


ed.  Buber,  xxv.  157a),  the  “gates  of  tears,”  and  the 
“gates  of  prayer”  (Ber.  32b;  B.  M.  59a),  which  are 
said  to  be  “open”;  i.e.,  repentance  or  prayer  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  Hence  the  petition  in  the  Ne‘ilah  service 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement:  “Open  unto  us  the  gate 
at  the  time  the  gate  [of  the  day]  is  closing.”  God 
is  called  the  “Opener  of  the  gates ”  (of  day,  for  the 
sun  to  rise)  in  the  prayer  on  Sabbath  eve.  “  Sha‘ar 77 
=“gate,”  or  its  Aramaic  synonym,  “baba,”  is  used 
in  later  Hebrew  literature  to  designate  “chapter”  or 
“  section  ”  in  a  book  (e.ff. ,  “  Baba  Batra,  ”  etc. ;  “  Sha‘ar 
lia-Yihud,”  in  Bahya’s  “Hobot  ha-Lebabot  ”). 

Bibliography:  Rielim,  Handwfirterh.  des  Bihlischen  Alter- 
turns,  2d  ed.,  s.v.  Hans,  Stadt ,  Thor ;  Nowack,  Lehrbnch 
der  Hebriiischen  Archaolngie ,  i.  142:  Winer,  B.  R.  3d  ed., 
ii.,  s.v.  Thore ;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible  ;  Guthe,  Kurzes  Bibel - 
wdrtcrbuch,  s.v.  Thor. 


GATH:  One  of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  I  Sam.  vi.  17).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  El-Amarna  tablets  as  “Gimta,” 
“  Gimti,”  “  Ginti  ” ;  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as 
“  Kutu.”  Goliath  came  from  this  city  (I  Sam.  xvii.). 
David  took  refuge  with  King  Acliisli  of  Gath  (I 
Sam.  xxi.  10,  xxvii.  2).  According  to  II  Chron.  xi. 
8,  Rehoboam  fortified  the  city,  which,  however, 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
again,  for  Uzziah  conquered  it  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  6). 
Previous  to  that  Gath  was  taken  by  the  Syrian  king 
Hazael  (II  Kings  xii.  18).  According  to  an  Assyr¬ 
ian  inscription,  Sargon  took  Gath  among  other 
Philistine  cities  (comp.  Amos  vi.  2;  Micah  i.  14). 

E.  G.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

GATIGNO  (Portuguese,  Gatinlio  ;  Levantine, 
Gattegno) :  Name  (Spanish)  of  a  family  known  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  flourishing  in  Tur¬ 
key ;  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  former  French 
district  of  Gatines. 

Abraham  Gatigno :  Rabbi ;  born  in  Salonica ; 
grandson  of  Abraham  ben  Benveniste  Gatigno; 
chosen  hakam  bashi  of  Salonica  (Jan.  10,  1875)  in 
succession  to  Raphael  Asher  Covo  (d.  Dec.  26, 1874). 
Abraham  Gatigno  founded  the  first  modern  Jewish 
school  in  Salonica.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Zel  ha- 
Kesef  ”  (Salonica,  1872). 

Bibliography  :  Franco,  Histoire  des  Israelites  dc  V Empire 

Ottoman ,  p.  200. 


Abraham  ben  Benveniste  Gatigno :  Turkish 
rabbi;  died  at  Salonica  May,  1730.  He  wrote: 
“  That  Kesef,”  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Salonica,  1736;  “Zeror  lia-Kesef,”  responsa 
and  homilies,  with  many  additions  by  his  son,  Ben¬ 
veniste  Gatigno,  ib.  1756. 


Bibliography  :  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'aiot  li-Shzlomoh,  p.  4b ; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  318;  Van  Straalen,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Books 
Brit.  Mas.  p.  84. 

M.  Sel. 

Eliakim  ben  Isaac  Gatigno :  Turkish  rabbi ; 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote:  “Torafot  Re’em,”  commentary  on  Elijah 
Mizrahi’s  “Perusli  Raslii,”  Smyrna,  1766;  “  Agurali 
be-Oholeka,”  responsa,  Salonica,  1781;  “Yrizhak 
Yerannen,”  novellas  on  Maimonides,  ib.  1785.  Ben- 
jacob  (“Ozarha-Sefarim,”  p.  228)  attributes  the  last- 
named  work  to  Isaac  b.  Eliakim  Gatigno. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  319;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr~ 
Books  Brit.  Mils.  p.  265. 

31.  Sel. 
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Ezra  ben  Solomon  ibn  Gatigno  (Astruc 
Solomon):  Commentator;  pupil  of  Joseph  b. 
Joshua  ibn  Vives;  lived  in  Saragossa  and  Agremonte 
(1356-72).  lie  is  the  author  of  a  supercommentary 
to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra’s  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Following  the  example  of  Joseph  ibn  Caspi, 
he  separated  the  exegetical  from  the  mystical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  commentary.  The  former,  which  was 
finished  in  Agremonte  on  the  18th  of  Elul,  5132 
(=Aug.  18,  1372),  is  entitled  “Sefer  ha-Zikronot  ” ; 
to  the  latter  lie  gave  the  title  “  Sod  Adonai  Lire’aw.” 
Manuscript  copies  of  both  are  extant  in  Oxford; 
copies  of  the  mystical  portion  in  the  Munich  and 
other  libraries. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encijc. 
section  i.,  part  54,  pp.  35 Sctseq.;  idem,  Hcbr.  Ucbers.  p.  436; 
idem,  Cat.  Munich ,  2d  ed.,  p.  7;  .Jellinek,  Kontres  ha- 
Mazhir ,  2d  ed.,  pp.  22  cl  seq. 

M.  K. 

Isaac  ben  Eliakim  Gatigno :  Turkish  rabbi ; 
lived  at  Salonica  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote;  “Bet  Yizliak,”  a  critical  commentary  on 
Maimonides'  “Yad,”  Salonica,  1792;  “Bet  Mo‘ed,” 
novellas  and  homilies,  ib.  1S39.  See  Eliakim  ben 
Isaac  Gatigno. 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  319;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr. 
Boohs  Brit.  Mas.  p.  265. 

M.  Set,. 

Solomon  Astruc  Gatigno  (“the  Martyr”);  A 
Bible  commentator,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  expository  notes  to  Messianic  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Isa.  lii.  13  and  Ps.  cxxxix. ; 
•also  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
“Midrash  ha-Torah,”  a  manuscript  copy  of  which 
work  was  seen  by  Azulai.  His  commentaries  arc 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Oxford. 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encjjc. 
section  ii.,  part  27,  p.  357 ;  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gednlim ,  i.  164. 

d.  M.  K. 

GAU,  JACOB  IBN.  See  Ibn  Jau,  Jacob. 

GAULONITIS  :  Section  of  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  so  called  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  century  e.K.  It  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  b}'  Josephus  as  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
in  the  same  general  region  as  Traclionitis,  Auranitis, 
and  Batanea.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  “Golan,”  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8)  located  in  Baslian,  in  the 
territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  also  one 
of  the  Levitical  cities  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  27 ;  I  Cliron.  vi.  56).  The  mod¬ 
ern  equivalent  of  “  Golan  ”  is  “Jaulan,”  described  by 
Schumacher  in  his  “Across  the  Jordan  ”  (p.  3): 

“  This  district  of  Jaulan  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Shari’at 
el  Menadireh,  and  on  the  north  extends  to  the  Jisrs  (or  Bridges) 
of  ’Allan  and  Itukkad,  or  even  as  far  as  Ghadir  el  Bustan.  On 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  gorge  of  the  Nahr  el  ’Allan  (Hau- 
ran),  and  on  the  west  by  the  still  more  precipitous  Nahr  er 
Rukkad.  Its  highest  elevation,  at  Ghadir  el  Bustan,  reaches 
1,912  feet ;  while  its  lowest  inhabited  village,  not  counting  the 
Bedawin  huts  at  Kuweyyeh,  is  El  Ekseir,  at  1,145  feet ;  but  its 
average  height  may  be  put  at  1,500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.” 

This  plateau  is  but  little  cultivated  except  near 
the  villages.  It  is  dotted  with  volcanic  mounds  of 
basaltic  formation,  and  makes  fine  pasturage  during 
the  earlier  spring.  Schumacher  (pp.  91-93),  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  inhabitants,  mentions  Sahem 


al- Jaulan,  the  best-built  village  in  all  Jaulan,  as 
probably  the  ancient  capital  of  this  district. 

E.  G.  11.  I.  M.  P. 

GAUNSE  (Gaunz,  Ganse,  Gans),  JO¬ 
ACHIM  (Jeochim,  Jochim)  :  German  mining 
expert  who  figures  in  the  English  state  papers  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  at  Prague,  and  was 
therefore  in  all  probability  a  connection  of  David 
Gans,  who  settled  there  in  1564;  he  certainly 
shared  his  scientific  interests.  He  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  professional  capacity  at  Keswick, 
Cumberland,  in  1581,  and  he  remained  in  England 
till  the  end  of  1589.  He  introduced  a  new  process 
for  the  “makeing  of  Copper,  vitriall,  and  Goppris, 
and  smeltinge  of  Copper  and  leade  tires.”  A  full 
description  of  his  operations  is  preserved  in  the 
English  state  papers  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth, 
vol.  152,  No.  88).  Foreign  miners  were  very  active 
in  England  about  this  period.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  England  owed  much  to  such  immigrants  in  the 
mining  industries  (see  Cunningham,  “Alien  Immi¬ 
grants,”  p.  122). 

In  Sept.,  1589,  in  the  presence  of  a  minister,  Rich¬ 
ard  Curteys,  at  Bristol,  Gaunse,  speaking  “in  the 
Hebrue  tonge,”  proclaimed  himself  a  Jew,  and  as  a 
result  was  arrested  and  sent  in  custody  to  the  privy 
council  in  London  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth,  vol. 
226,  No.  46).  The  council  seems  to  have  taken  no 
hostile  action,  however.  Walsiugliam,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  state,  was  an  old  employer  of  Gaunse, 
and  other  members  of  the  council  also  knew  him. 

Bibliography:  I.  Abrahams,  Joachim  Gaunse ,  a  Mining 
Incident  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Transactions 
of  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England ,  iv.,  where  all  the 
documents  are  published. 

J.  I.  A. 

GAVISON,  MELR:  Egyptian  scholar;  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  was  one  of  the  rabbis  at  Cairo  at  the  time  of  R. 
Jacob  Castro,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
great  Talmudist.  One  volume  of  his  responsa  was 
seen  in  Egypt  by  Azulai.  His  responsa  are  also 
mentioned  by  Abraham  ha-Levi  in  his  “Ginnat 
Weradim,”  partiii.,  No.  1. 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gedolim. 
d.  L.  Giui. 

GAYA  :  Town  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Mo¬ 
ravia.  In  official  records  Jews  at  Gaya  are  first 
mentioned  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  existed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  an  inscription  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  old  synagogue,  torn  down  in  1851,  showed  the 
date  1507.  In  1688  the  Jews  had  only  twelve 
houses.  In  1696  the  inhabitants  petitioned  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  “to  free  them  from  the  troublesome 
Jews  who  are  encroaching  upon  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  ”  but  their  request  was  refused.  In  1727,  un¬ 
der  Charles  VI.,  the  Jews  of  Gaya  were  organized 
as  an  independent  municipality,  which  still  exists. 
In  1848  the  number  of  members  contributing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Jewish  community  was  94;  in  1852 
it  was  121;  and  at  present  (1903)  there  are  160  tax¬ 
payers.  The  Jews  number  about  900  in  a  total 
population  of  about  3,800.  Gaya  has  a  synagogue, 
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dedicated  in  1852 ;  an  old  and  a  new  cemetery ;  and 
a  school  building  with  four  classrooms. 

The  “  Memorbuch  ”  contains  the  names  of  twenty 
rabbis,  among  whom  arc  Isaac  of  Janow,  author  of 
“Pcne  Yizhak  Zuta,”  Amsterdam,  1781;  Josef 
Weisse ;  and  Moritz  Duschak.  When  the  last-named 
was  called  to  Cracow  in  1872  the  rabbinate  remained 
vacant  till  1902,  when  the  present  incumbent, 
Moritz  Bauer,  was  called.  The  Gaya  community 
includes  the  former  communities  of  Kosteletz  and 
Roritschan. 

D.  M.  Ba. 

GAZA  (nty) :  Palestinian  city  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  about  85  kilometers  southeast  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  In  early  times  it  was  one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  trade-route  from  South  Arabia,  as  well  as  from 
Petra  and  Palmyra.  Gaza  was  condemned  by  Amos 


took  Gaza  and  left  a  garrison  there.  The  city  later 
capitulated  to  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  who  destroyed 
the  suburbs  by  tire.  The  Jewish  king  Alexander 
Jannams  destroyed  Gaza  after  a  siege  of  a  year  (96 
b.c.)  ;  it  was  wrested  from  the  Jews  by  Pompey,  and 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  b}r  the  Roman  general 
Gabinius  in  57.  In  30  it  was  given  by  Augustus  to 
Herod;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war 
it  was  completely  destroyed.  Jerome,  however, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  large  city  in  liis  time.  In  the 
Talmudic  period  residence  there  was  permitted  to 
Jews,  though  its  inhabitants  were  pagans.  The 
Arabs  under  Amr  took  it  in  634,  but  it  was  restored 
by  the  Christians  under  Baldwin  III.  In  1152  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Templars.  In  1187 
Saladin  recaptured  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  changes  of  rulership, 


View  op  Modern  Gaza. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


(i.  6)  for  trafficking  in  slaves  with  Edom.  On 
account  of  its  position  its  possession  was  bitterly 
contested  by  the  Pharaohs  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the 
third  and  the  second.  The  history  of  Gaza  goes 
hack  to  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
x.  19  as  the  boundary  of  Canaan.  Conquered  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges  i.  18,  where  LXX.  in¬ 
troduces  “not,”  probably  having  later  conditions  in 
mind),  and  retaken  by  the  Philistines,  it  was  the 
scene  of  Samson’s  prowess;  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  two  gates  of  the  city  up  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tain,  and  to  have  perished  subsequently  in  overturn¬ 
ing  the  temple  of  Dagon  (Judges  xvi.).  It  was  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  five  chief  Philistine  cities  (Josh, 
xiii.  8),  and  at  the  time  of  Solomon  was  the  southern 
limit  of  the  kingdom  (I  Kings  v.  4,  Hebr.).  When 
Alexander  the  Great  went  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  he 


scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  Jews  of  Gaza. 
Meslmllam  of  Volterra  (1481)  found  sixty  Jewish 
householders  there  and  four  Samaritans.  The  wine 
of  the  place  was  all  grown  b}r  the  Jews  (Luncz. 
“Jerusalem,”  i.  193).  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro  (14b8) 
mentions  as  rabbi  of  Gaza  when  he  was  there  a  cer¬ 
tain  Moses  of  Prague,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem 
(“Zwei  Briefe,”  ed.  Neubauer,  p.  19).  The  Karaite 
Samuel  b.  David  found  a  Rabbinite  synagogue  there 
in  1641  (ed.  Gurland,  p.  11).  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  that  a  Jewish*  community  existed  at  Gaza 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  the 
Najjara  family  supplied  some  of  the  rabbis  of  the 
place.  Israel  Najjara,  son  of  the  Damascene  rabbi 
Moses  Najjara,  the  author  of  the  songs  “Zemirot 
Yisrael,”  was  chief  rabbi  of  Gaza  and  president  of 
the  tribunal  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1666  the  pseudo-Messiah  Shabbetliai  Zebi 
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found  there  his  most  devoted  follower,  Nathan  of 
Gaza,  son-in-law  of  a  rich  and  pious  Jew  of  that 
community.  A  certain  R.  Zedakah  of  Gaza  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  Bodleian  manuscript  (Steinschneider, 
“Cat.  Bodl.”  col.  579,  No.  1658).  There  were  Jews 
at  Gaza  as  late  as  1799,  but  they  fled  in  numbers  be¬ 
fore  Napoleon’s  army;  and  Volney,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  latter,  and  who  describes  Gaza  in  detail, 
does  not  allude  in  any  way  to  the  Jews.  About 
18S0  a  group  of  them  settled  in  the  town,  in  which 
at  present  there  are  about  ninety. 


2.  Son  of  Uri;  district  commissariat  officer  of 
“the  land  of  Gilead,”  a  territory  south  of  Argob 
and  originally  possessed  by  Silion,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  by  Og,  King  of  Baslian  (I  Kings  iv. 
19).  The  text  is  rather  obscure.  The  English  ver¬ 
sions  read:  “and  he  was  the  only  officer  which 
was  in  the  land.”  Solomon  had  twelve  officers  in 
Israel  (I  Kings  iv.  7).  The  text  admits  “and  one 
officer  who  [was]  in  the  land,”  as  an  alternative  to 
“and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the  land.” 

E.  G.  II.  B.  P. 


Bibliography:  s.  Munk%  Palestine ,  p.  G3,  Paris,  1845;  M. 
Franco,  Histoire  des  Israelites  cle  V Empire  Ottoman  ;  Naj- 
jara,  Zemirot  Yisrael ,  Preface;  Bottger,  Lexicon  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Flavius  Josephus,  p.  127;  Neubauer,  Geogra¬ 
phic  du  Talmud ,  p.  67;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geography  of 
the  Holt/  Land ,  pp.  1S1  et  seq. 

M.  Fr.-G. 


GAZARA  or  GAZERA  (Ta^apa ;  comp.  I  Macc. 
iv.  15,  vii.  45):  Fortified  city  in  Palestine;  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Azotus,  not  far  from  Emmaus-Nicopo- 
lis  on  the  west.  Gazara  has  been  proved  by  Schfirer 
(“  Geschiclite,  ”  i.  245)  to  be  identical  with  the 
“Gezer”  of  the  Bible  (Josh.  xvi.  10). 

E.  g.  h.  M.  Sel. 

GAZELLE.  See  Roebuck. 

GEBA  ;  pausal  form,  Gaba) :  A  city  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  among  the  group  of  towns  lying  along  the 
northern  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Geba  and  its 
suburbs  were  allotted  to  the  priests  (ib.  xxi.  17; 
I  Chron.  vi.  60).  It  is  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xxiii. 
8  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
in  opposition  to  Beer-sheba,  the  southern;  it  is 
spoken  of  in  II  Sam.  v.  25  as  the  eastern  limit,  in 
opposition  to  Gazer,  the  western.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  I  Chron.  xiv.  16,  the  name  is  changed  to 
“Gibeon.”  “Geba”  is  sometimes  used  where 
“  Gibeah  ”  is  meant,  and  vice  versa,  as  in  I  Sam. 
xiv.  2,  16.  See  Gibeah.  In  the  time  of  Saul, 
Geba  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  (ib.  xiii. 
3).  The  latter,  ejected  by  Jonathan,  made  a  furious 
onslaught,  the  armies  being  arrayed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ravine  which  was  between  Geba  on  the 
south  and  Michmash  on  the  north  (ib.  xiv.  4,  5). 
This  description  of  the  topography  of  Geba  tallies 
with  that  given  in  Isa.  x.  28,  29.  Geba  is  identified 
with  a  village  called  “  Jeba‘,”  situated  on  a  hill,  op¬ 
posite  which  there  is  a  village  called  “  Mukhmas,  ”  the 
Biblical  “Michmash”  (see  Robinson,  “Researches,” 
ii.  113  et  seq. ;  Buhl,  “  Geographic  des  Alten  Paliis- 
tinas,”  pp.  172-176). 

e.  g.  n.  ■  M.  Sel. 

GEBAL :  A  later  designation  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  Edomite  mountain,  called  “Gebalene” 
by  the  Greeks;  it  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  8  (A.  Y. 
7),  and,  according  to  Winckler,  also  in  Obad.  v.  6. 
The  Arabic  word  “Jibal,”  from  which  the  name 
has  been  derived,  is  still  applied  to  this  district. 
e.  g.  h.  F.  Bu. 

GEBALENA.  See  Palestine. 

GEBER  ;  1.  Son  of  Geber;  mentioned  (I  Kings 
iv.  13)  as  one  of  Solomon’s  district  commissariat  offi¬ 
cers  who  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth-gilead 
and  had  charge  of  ITavoth-jair  and  the  district  of 
Argob. 


GEBIHA  OF  ARGIZAH :  Babylonian  scholar 
of  the  fifth  century;  contemporary  of  Aslii,  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  Babylonian  Gemara  compilation.  Iluna 
b.  Nathan  once  reported  to  Ashi  a  homiletic  inter¬ 
pretation  by  Gebiha  (Git.  7a;  Talk,  to  Josh.  xv. 
22,  §  17).  In  “Seder  Tanna’im  we-Amora’im” 
(ed.  Taussig,  in  “Newell  Shalom,”  p.  5;  Mahzor 
Vi  try,  p.  483,  Berlin,  1893)  he  is  erroneously  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  Saboraim,  though  he  flourished 
about  a  century  before  them  (see  Brilll's  “  Jahrb.”ii. 
25).  As  to  “  Argizah,  ”  see  Jastrow,  “  Diet.  ”  p.  115a ; 
Kohut,  “Aruch  Completum,”  i.  271a;  Neubauer, 
“G.  T.”  p.  388;  Rapoport,  “  ‘Erek Millin, ”  p.  192. 
s.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBIHA  OF  BE-KATIL :  Babylonian  hala- 
kist  of  the  fifth  century;  junior  of  Aha  b.  Jacob, 
Abaye,  and  Raba;  from  all  of  these  he  learned 
halakot,  which  he  eventually  reported  to  Ashi, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  (Yeb.  60a;  B.  B.  83a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah 
22a;  Hul.  26b,  64b).  Once  he  lectured  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  exilarch,  and  Amemar  reported  the 
substance  of  the  lecture  to  Ashi  (Bezah  23a).  During 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  (419-433)  he  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita,  va¬ 
cated  by  the  death  of  Aha  b.  Raba. 

Bibliography:  Sherira,  Tggcrct;  Griitz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  iv. 
379 ;  Halevy,  Dorot  ha-Rishonim ,  iii.  41b. 

s-  s.  S.  M. 

GEBIHA  B.  PESISA.  See  Alexander  the 
Great. 

GEBINI  (from  Lat.  “Gabinius”):  Officer  of  the 
Second  Temple,  whose  duty  was  at  certain  times  of 
each  day  to  announce  the  rite  to  be  performed,  and 
to  remind  the  appointees  of  their  respective  parts 
in  the  performance  of  that  rite.  Thus  he  would 
cry  out:  “Priests,  attend  to  the  sacrifice;  Levites, 
attune  the  hymn ;  Israelites,  take  your  places  ”  (Slick, 
v.  1;  Yer.  Shek.  v.  48c).  Gebini's  voice  is  said  to 
have  been  once  heard  by  Agrippa  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  whereupon  the  king  richly  rewarded 
him  (Shek.  l.c.).  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  his  proc¬ 
lamations  in  the  Temple  were  often  heard  at  Jer¬ 
icho,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  (Tamid  iii.  8;  Yoma 
20b;  Yer.  Suk.  v.  55b,  incorrectly  v^).  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  “Gebini”  became  an  eponym  for  all 
successors  in  the  office  of  Temple  crier  (see  com¬ 
mentaries  to  Shek.  l.c.). 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBINI  B.  HARSON :  A  Jewish  Croesus, 
cited  as  a  realistic  illustration  of  Eccl.  iv.  8.  The 
Midrash  thus  dissects  the  verse:  “There  is  one 
alone”:  that  means  Gebini  b.  Harson,  to  whom 
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“there  was  no  second,”  he  being  without  an  equal. 
“He  hath  neither  child  nor  brother”:  he  was  his 
mother’s  only  son;  and  “there  is  no  end  to  his 
labor,  ”  that  is,  the  laboriously  accumulated  wealth 
which  his  father  bequeathed  to  him.  “  Neither  is 
his  eye  satisfied  with  riches,”  because  he  was  blind 
in  one  eye.  “  For  whom  do  I  labor,  and  bereave  my 
soul  of  good  ?  ”  It  is  related  that,  after  his  father’s 
death,  he  requested  his  mother,  “  Show  me  all  the 
silver  and  the  gold  which  my  father  has  left  me.” 
She  showed  him  a  heap  of  denars  the  bulk  of  which 
was  such  as  to  prevent  their  seeing  each  other  when 
they  stood  on  opposite  sides  thereof.  “And,”  adds 
R.  Levi  in  the  name  of  Resh  Lakisli,  “  the  very  day 
when  Gebini  b.  Harson  died,  Belshazzar,  afterward 
governor  of  Babylonia,  was  born,  and  he  subse¬ 
quently  carried  oil  all  that  wealth  ”  (Eccl.  R.  ad 
loc. ;  see  “Mattenot  Kekunnali”  ad  loc.). 

s.  s.  S.  M. 

GEBWEILER:  Town  of  Alsace,  in  the  consis- 
toriai  district  of  Colmar  and  rabbinate  of  Sulz.  The 
first  document  referring  to  its  Jewish  community 
dates  from  1270,  and  is  now  in  the  archives  of 
Colmar  (L.  16,  6).  The  synagogue  is  first  mentioned 
in  1333.  The  Jews  of  Gebweiler  suffered  in  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  1349  (“R.  E.  J.”iv.  27),  and  no  Jews 
seem  to  have  lived  there  during  the  next  few  cen¬ 
turies;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  three 
Jewish  families  received  permission  to  settle  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  the  town  on  pajunent  of  20  reichst haler 
per  week,  the  open  country  being  unsafe.  In  1074 
Gabriel  Bloch  was  admitted  on  payment  of  14 
pfennigs  protection-money  and  board  for  one  horse 
for  the  town.  When  Wolf  Weehsler,  who  signs 
himself  in  certain  documents  sought 

permission  from  the  government  to  settle  at  Geb¬ 
weiler,  the  abbot,  who  did  “  not  wish  to  force  the  Jew 
upon  the  town,”  left  the  matter  to  the  magistrate 
for  decision.  In  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Weehsler  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
bishopric  and  to  the  town,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  admitted.  Weehsler  was  director  of  the  Jews  of 
the  upper  free  district  (J.  Weiss,  “Geschiclite  und 
Rechtliehe  Stellung  der  Juden  im  Bistum  Stras- 
burg,”  p.  13). 

In  1706  four  Jewish  families  were  living  at  Geb¬ 
weiler,  and  in  1741  ten  families;  but  in  1784  there 
were  only  seven  families,  aggregating  40  persons. 
In  1903  there  were  83  families  at  Gebweiler,  including 
the  suburb  of  Lauterbach.  The  congregation  has 
three  charitable  societies.  Its  present  synagogue 
was  built  in  1870-71;  its  dead  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Jungholz. 

D.  M.  Gi. 

GECKO.  See  Ferret  ;  Lizard. 

GEDALIAH  :  Son  of  Ahikam,  through  whose 
influence  Jeremiah  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  and  grandson  of  Shaplian  the  scribe  (Jer.  xxvi. 
24;  II  Kings  xxii. ;  II  Cliron.  xxxiv.);  probably 
cousin  of  Michaiah,  son  of  Gemariali  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
11).  Gedaliah  was  thus  a  scion  of  a  noble  and 
pious  family.  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  him  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
entrusted  Jeremiah  to  his  care  (Jer.  xxxiv.  14,  xl.  5). 
Gedaliah  made  Mizpah  his  capital,  where  the  scat¬ 


tered  remnants  of  the  nation  soon  gathered  round 
him.  Not  only  the  poor  peasants  and  laborers,  but 
also  the  generals  and  military  men  came  back  from 
their  hiding-places  among  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  settled  in  the  deserted  towns  of  Palestine.  Ge¬ 
daliah  exhorted  them  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  rulers,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  agriculture  and  to  the  rebuilding 
of  their  razed  cities.  He  permitted  them  to  gather 
the  crops  on  lands  which  had  no  owner. 

Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  envious  of  the 
Jewish  colony’s  prosperity,  or  jealous  of  the  might 
of  the  Babylonian  king,  instigated  Ish- 
His  Death,  mael,  son  of  Nathaniel,  “of  the  royal 
seed,”  to  make  an  end  of  the  Judean 
rule  in  Palestine.  Ishmael,  being  an  unscrupulous 
character,  permitted  himself  to  become  the  tool  of 
the  Ammonite  king  in  order  to  realize  his  own  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  deserted  land.  Infor¬ 
mation  of  this  conspiracy  reached  Gedaliah  through 
Johanan,  son  of  Kareah,  and  Johanan  undertook  to 
slay  Ishmael  before  he  had  had  time  to  carry  out  his 
evil  design ;  but  the  governor  disbelieved  the  report, 
and  forbade  Johanan  to  lay  hands  upon  the  conspir¬ 
ator.  Ishmael  and  his  ten  companions  were  royally 
entertained  at  Gedaliah’s  table.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivities  Ishmael  slew  the  unsuspecting  Gedaliah, 
the  Chaldean  garrison  stationed  in  Mizpah,  and  all 
the  Jews  that  were  writh  him,  casting  their  bodies 
into  the  pit  of  Asa  (Josephus,  “Ant.”  x.  9,  §  4). 
The  Rabbis  condemn  the  overconfidence  of  Gedaliah, 
holding  him  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  followers 
(Niddah  61a;  comp.  Jer.  xli.  9).  Ishmael  captured 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mizpah,  as  well  as  “  the 
daughters  of  the  king  ”  entrusted  to  Gedaliah’s  care 
by  the  Babylonian  general,  and  fled  to  Ammon. 
Johanan  and  his  followers,  however,  on  receiving 
the  sad  tidings,  immediately  pursued  the  murderers, 
overtaking  them  at  the  lake  of  Gibeon.  The  cap¬ 
tives  wTere  rescued,  but  Ishmael  and  eight  of  his  men 
escaped  to  the  land  of  Ammon.  The  plan  of  Baalis 
thus  succeeded,  for  the  Jewish  refugees,  fearing  lest 
the  Babylonian  king  should  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  murder,  never  returned  to  their  native  land.  In 
spite  of  the  exhortations  of  Jeremiah  they  fled  to 
Egypt,  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  that  had 
survived,  together  with  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xliii.  6).  The  rule  of  Gedaliah  lasted,  according  to 
tradition,  only  two  months,  although  Gratz  argues 
that  it  continued  more  than  four  years. 

The  Biblical  records  place  the  death  of  Gedaliah 
in  the  seventh  month  (Tishri)  without  specifying  the 
day.  The  traditional  view  is  that  it  occurred  on  the 
third  day  of  Tishri,  which  was  therefore  subse¬ 
quently  established  as  a  fast-day  in  commemoration 
of  the  sad  event  (Zech.  vii.  5,  viii.  19;  R.  H.  18b). 
Later  authorities  accepted  the  view  that  the  assassin¬ 
ation  occurred  on  New-Year's  Day,  and  the  fast 
was  postponed  to  the  week-day  following  it — the 
third  of  the  month  (Sliulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orali  Hayyim, 
549,  1;  Ture  Zahab  ad  loc.).  It  is 

Fast  of  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  postponed 
Gedaliah.  fast-day.  If  it  falls  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  fast  must  be  observed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  ritual  of  the  day  is  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  fast-day,  with  the  addition  of  those 
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prayers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  penitential  days. 
See  Fasting  and  Fast-Days. 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T. ;  Hastings,  Diet .  BUM ; 
Graetz,  Hist.  i.  317-328,  Philadelphia,  1S91 ;  Yakbez,  Toledot 
Yisrcid,  ii.,  Wilna,  189S. 

E.  G.  H.  J.  H.  G. 

GEDALIAH  CORDQVERQ.  See  Cor- 

doyero,  Gedaliah. 

GEDALIAH,  JUDAH,  DON :  Portuguese 
printer;  born  in  Lisbon,  where  lie  was  engaged  as 
foreman  in  the  printing-house  of  Eliezer  Toledano. 
Driven  out  of  Portugal  at  an  advanced  age,  he  set¬ 
tled  in  Salonica,  and  about  1515  set  up  the  first 
Hebrew7  printing  press  established  in  that  city,  using 
in  part  the  type  which  he  had  taken  with  him  from 
Lisbon.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  was  the  “  ‘En 
Ya'akob”  of  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  whom  Gedaliah  es¬ 
teemed  highly.  In  1522  he  printed  Isaac  Arama’s 
“‘Akedat  Yizhak.”  Gedaliah  died  about  1526  in 
Salonica.  His  press  wras  continued  by  his  sons,  and 
altogether  produced  about  thirty  wmrks. 

Bibliography  :  Jacob  ibn  Habib,  kEn  Ya'akob,  Introduction  ; 
Judah  Nehama,  Miktebe  Dodirn,  p.  162;  Erseh  and  Gruber, 
Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  p.  40. 

J.  M.  K. 

GEDALIAH  (GADILIA),  JUDAH  BEN 
MOSES;  Turkish  rabbi:  lived  at  Salonica  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Fie  was  the  author  of  (1)  “Maso- 
ret  Talmud  Yerushalmi,”  an  index  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Constantinople,  1573);  (2)  a  commentary  to 
Midrash  Rabbah  (published  in  the  edition  of  Salo¬ 
nica,  1595);  and  (3)  notes  to  the  Zoliar  (Salonica, 
1596-97). 

Bibliography  :  Conforte,  Kurc  hct-DoroU  p.41a ;  Steinscbnei- 
der,  Cat.  BocU.  col.  3326;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  324. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

GEDALIAH  IBN  YAHYA.  See  Ibn  Yahya. 

GEDILIAH  ABRAHAM  BEN 

SAMUEL  ;  Rabbi  and  Talmudist  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  came  originally  from  Jerusalem, 

traveled  in  Italy,  and  lived  in  Leghorn;  he  was  also 
rabbi  in  Verona.  He  corresponded  with  Samuel 
Aboab  and  Moses  Zacuto,  and  w~as  highly  esteemed 
by  them  as  a  Talmudist.  He  wwote  a  commentary 
on  the  Yalkut  entitled  “ Berit  Abraham,”  which  wras 
printed  at  Leghorn  together  with  the  Yalkut  (part 

i.  in  1650,  part  ii.  in  1660;  the  part  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  wms  reprinted  in  1713).  In  addition  to  careful 
explanations,  his  w'ork  contains  much  matter  from 
manuscripts  of  old  midrashim  wdiich  is  not  found 
in  the  Yalkut.  Gediliah  has  also  done  an  important 
service  in  preserving  the  correct  text  of  the  Yalkut. 

Bibliography:  Samuel  Aboab,  Rcsponsa ,  No.  72;  Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrcid ,  pp.  24,  25;  Mortara,  Irnlicc, 
p.  27. 

D.  I.  E. 

GEDOR  ;  1.  Son  of  Jeliiel,  father  of  Gibeon  and 
ancestor  of  Saul  (I  Cliron.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Penuel  (I  Cliron.  iv.  4), 

3.  Son  of  Jered  (ib.  iv.  IS). 

4.  City  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  not  far  from  He¬ 
bron.  It  is  now*  called  “  Jadur.” 

5.  A  place  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(I  Cliron.  iv.  39).  The  reading  of  the  Septuagint  is 
Tspapa  =  “  Gerar.” 

6.  Town  from  which  came  Jeroham,  wdiose  sons 


■were  among  the  mighty  men  of  Benjamin  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  7). 

E.  g.  ii.  B.  P. 

GEGENWART,  DIE.  See  Periodicals. 

GE-HARASHIM  (D'&Hn  [A.Y.  and  R.Y. 
“Valley  of  Charasliim ”]),  or  GE  HA-HARA- 
SHIM  (DWnn  *y)  *•  1.  Town — the  name  of  which 
means  “the  valley  of  craftsmen ” — founded  by  Joab, 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Judali  (I  Chron.  iv.  14). 

2.  Tow'n  inhabited  by  Benjamites  (Neh.  xi.  35). 
In  this  passage  Ge-Harashim  is  mentioned  with  Lod 
and  Ono,  wthicli  form,  according  to  Yer.  Meg.  i.  1, 
a  part  of  Ge-Harashim  or  “the  valley  of  crafts¬ 
men.” 

e.  g.  n.  M.  Sel. 

GEHAZI  (lit.  “valley  of  vision”:  LXX,  Ttefc 
Vulgate,  “Giezi”):  Elisha's  servant  (II  Kings  iv. 
12  et  seq. ;  v.  20,  21,  25;  viii.  4-5). — Biblical  Data : 
Gehazi  is  mentioned  first  in  connection  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lvoman  from  Sliunem.  He  explains  to 
the  prophet  her  desire  to  have  a  son  (ib.  iv.  14). 
Later,  when  she  visits  Elisha  at  Carmel,  beseeching 
his  aid  in  behalf  of  the  child  that  has  died,  Gehazi 
would  rudely  thrust  her  aside.  Elisha,  however, 
charges  him  to  hurry  to  Sliunem,  saluting  none  on 
the  Avay,  and  lay  the  prophet’s  staff  on  the  child’s 
face  (ib.  iv.  27-29).  Though  he  does  as  he  is  bidden, 
he  fails  to  recall  the  child  to  life. 

Gehazi  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of  Naa- 
man.  Moved  by  covetousness,  he  runs  after  the 
Syrian  general  to  secure  for  himself  a  share  of  the 
presents  refused  by  his  master  (II  Kings  v.  20). 
Inventing  a  story  about  an  unexpected  visit  of  two 
sons  of  prophets  in  need  of  garments,  he  asks  for 
“a  talent  of  silver  and  tw'o  changes  of  garments,” 
putting  the  request  as  though  it  were  from  Elisha. 
He  receives  enough  to  burden  twro  servants,  who 
carry  the  gifts  to  the  “  ‘opliel”  (hill),  where  he  hides 
them.  Upon  his  return  to  his  master  he  denies 
having  run  after  the  foreign  general.  But  the 
prophet  unmasks  the  hypocrite,  and  smites  him 
with  the  leprosy  of  JSTaaman.  Gehazi,  having  be¬ 
come  “  a  leper  as  white  as  snow7,  ”  leaves  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Elisha  (II  Kings  v.  21-27). 

Gehazi  appears  again,  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  King  Jehoram  (II  Kings  viii.  1-6)  concerning 
Elisha’s  restoration  of  the  Shunammite  woman’s  son 
to  life;  but  his  recital  of  Elisha’s  miracles  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  woman  herself  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  her  house  and 
land,  abandoned  by  her  in  the  recent  famine.  This 
last  narrative  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  and  should 
apparently  precede  II  Kings  v.  (see  Elisha:  Criti¬ 
cal  View'). 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Gehazi  is  one  of 

those  wdio,  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
have  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  but  share  the 
doom  of  Balaam,  Doeg,  and  Aliithophel  (Sanh.  90a). 
It  w7as  while  on  the  way  to  Shunem  with  Elisha’s 
staff  that  Gehazi  proved  himself  to  be  a  skeptic  con¬ 
cerning  the  resurrection.  He  considered  the  wdiole 
procedure  a  joke  (Pirke  R.  EL  xxxiii.),  and  instead  of 
obeying  the  order  not  to  address  even  one  word  to 
any  passer-by,  nor  return  any  salutation,  he  asked 
derisively  of  those  he  met  whether  they  believed  the 
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staff  liad  the  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  For 
this  reason  he  failed. 

In  other  ways,  too,  Gehazi  displayed  a  mean  char¬ 
acter,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  behavior  to  the  Shu- 
nammite  woman  (Pirke  It.  El.  xxxiii. ;  Ber.  10b; 
Lev.  R.  xxiv. ;  Yer.  Yreb.  ii. ;  Sanli.  xi.);  he  drove 
away  Elisha’s  disciples  (Sanli.  107b);  he  possessed  a 
magnet  by  which  he  lifted  up  the  idol  made  by  Jero¬ 
boam,  so  that  it  was  seen  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
he  had  “  Ynwu  ”  engraved  on  it,  and  in  consequence 
the  idol  (a  calf)  pronounced  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Decalogue  {lb. ).  When  Naaman  went  to  Elisha,  the 
latter  was  studying  the  passage  concerning  the  eight 
unclean  “slierazim”  (creeping  things;  comp.  Shah, 
xiv.  1).  Therefore  when  Gehazi  returned  after  in¬ 
ducing  Naaman  to  give  him  presents,  Elisha,  in  his 
rebuke,  enumerated  eight  precious  things  which 
Gehazi  had  taken,  and  told  him  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  take  the  punishment  prescribed  for  one 
who  catches  any  of  the  eight  slierazim,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  being  in  his  case  leprosy.  The  four 
lepers  at  the  gate  announcing  Sennacherib’s  defeat 
were  Gehazi  and  his  three  sons  (Sotali  47a).  Never¬ 
theless,  Elisha  is  censured  for  having  been  too 
severe.  He  “  thrust  him  away  with  both  hands  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  using  one  i;or  that  purpose  and  the  other 
for  drawing  him  toward  himself  (Yer.  Sanli.  29b). 
Elisha  went  to  Damascus  to  induce  Gehazi  to  re¬ 
pent,  but  Gehazi  refused,  quoting  his  master’s  own 
teachings  to  the  effect  that  a  sinner  who  had  led 
others  into  sin  had  no  hope  (Sanli.  107b ;  Sotali  47a). 

Gehazi  was  interrupted  in  his  conversation  with 
the  king  because  the  praises  of  a  holy  man  should 
not  be  sung  b}r  a  sinner  (Lev.  R.  xvi.  4).  He  had 
been  disrespectful  to  his  teacher,  calling  him  by 
name  (Sanh.  100a).  His  character  is  said  to  have 
been  that  of  a  man  who,  though  learned,  was 
jealous  and  avaricious,  unchaste  and  a  cynic  (lrer. 
Sanli.  xi.). 

E.  G.  H. 

GEHENNA  (Hebr.  DJiTJI;  Greek,  Teevva):  The 
place  where  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  god 
Moloch  was  original^  in  the  “  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,”  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8, 
passim;  II  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer.  ii.  23;  vii.  81-32; 
xix.  6,  13-14).  For  this  reason  the  valley  was 
deemed  to  be  accursed,  and  “Gehenna”  therefore 
soon  became  a  figurative  equivalent  for  “hell.” 
Hell,  like  paradise,  was  created  by  God  (Sotali  22a); 
according  to  Gen.  R.  ix.  9,  the  words  “  very  good  ” 
in  Gen.  i.  31  refer  to  hell ;  hence  the  latter  must  have 
been  created  on  the  sixth  day.  Y"et  opinions  on 
this  point  vary.  According  to  some 
Nature  and  sources,  it  was  created  ’on  the  second 
Situation,  day;  according  to  others,  even  before 
the  world,  only  its  fire  being  created 
on  the  second  day  (Gen.  R.  iv.,  end;  Pes.  54a).  The 
“fiery  furnace”  that  Abraham  saw  (Gen.  xv.  17, 
Hebr.)  was  Gehenna  (Mek.  xx.  18b,  71b;  comp. 
Enoch,  xcviii.  3,  ciii.  8 ;  Matt.  xiii.  42,  50 ;  £Er.  19a, 
where  the  “fiery  furnace  ”  is  also  identified  with  the 
gate  of  Gehenna).  Opinions  also  vary  as  to  the  situ¬ 
ation,  extent,  and  nature  of  hell.  The  statement 
that  Gehenna  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
near  Jerusalem,  in  the  “accursed  valley”  (Enoch, 
xx  vii.  1  et  seq.)>  means  simply  that  it  has  a  gate 


there.  It  was  in  Zion,  and  had  a  gate  in  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  xxxi.  9).  It  had  three  gates,  one  in  the 
wilderness,  one  in  the  sea,  and  one  in  Jerusalem 
(‘Er.  19a).  The  gate  lies  between  two  palm-trees 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  which  smoke  is 
continually  rising  {lb.).  The  mouth  is  narrow,  im¬ 
peding  the  smoke,  but  below  Gehenna  extends  in¬ 
definitely  (Men.  99b).  According  to  one  opinion,  it 
is  above  the  firmament,  and  according  to  another, 
behind  the  dark  mountains  (Ta‘an.  32b).  An  Ara¬ 
bian  pointed  out  to  a  scholar  the  spot  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  where  the  earth  swallowed  the  sons  of  Korah 
!  (Nu m.  xvi.  31-32),  who  descended  into  Gehenna 
(Sanh.  110b).  It  is  situated  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
and  is  immeasurably  large.  “  The  earth  is  one-six- 
tietli  of  the  garden,  the  garden  one-sixtieth  of  Eden 
[paradise],  Eden  one-sixtieth  of  Gehenna;  hence  the 
whole  world  is  like  a  lid  for  Gehenna.  Some  say 
that  Gehenna  can  not  be  measured  ”  (Pes.  94a).  It 
is  divided  into  seven  compartments  (Sotali  10b); 
a  similar  view  was  held  by  the  Babylonians  (Jere- 
mias,  “Ilolle  und  Paradies  bei  den  Babyloniern,” 
pp.  16  etseq.,  Leipsic,  1901;  Guthe,  “Kurzes  Bibel- 
worterb.”  p.  272,  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1903). 

Because  of  the  extent  of  Gehenna  the  sun,  on  set¬ 
ting  in  the  evening,  passes  by  it,  and  receives  from 
it  its  own  fire  (evening  glow;  B.  B.  84a).  A  fiery 
stream  (“  dinur  ”)  falls  upon  the  head  of  the  sinner  in 
Gehenna  (Hag.  13b).  This  is  “  the  fire  of  the  West, 
which  every  setting  sun  receives.  I  came  to  a  fiery 
river,  whose  fire  flows  like  water,  and  which  empties 
into  a  large  sea  in  the  W est  ”  (Enoch,  x  vii.  4-6).  Hell 
here  is  described  exactly  as  in  the  Talmud.  The 
Persians  believed  that  glowing  molten  metal  flowed 
under  the  feet  of  sinners  (Schwally,  “Das  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode,”  p.  145,  Giessen,  1892).  The  waters 
of  the  warm  springs  of  Tiberias  are  heated  while 
flowing  past  Gehenna  (Shab.  39a).  The  fire  of  Ge¬ 
henna  never  goes  out  (Tosef.,  Ber.  6,  7;  Mark  ix. 
43  et  seq. ;  Matt,  xviii.  8,  xxv.  41 ;  comp.  Schwally, 
lx.  p.  176);  there  is  always  plenty  of  wood  there 
(Men.  100a).  This  fire  is  sixty  times  as  hot  as  any 
earthly  fire  (Ber.  57b).  There  is  a  smell  of  sulfur  in 
Gehenna  (Enoch,  lxvii.  6).  This  agrees  with  the 
Greek  idea  of  hell  (Lucian,  ’Alrfizlq  'loropiai,  i.  29,  in 
Dietrich,  “  Abraxas,  ”  p.  36).  The  sulfurous  smell  of 
the  Tiberian  medicinal  springs  was  ascribed  to  their 
connection  with  Gehenna.  In  Isa.  lxvi.  16,  24  it  is 
said  that  God  judges  by  means  of  fire.  Gehenna  is 
dark  in  spite  of  the  immense  masses  of  fire;  it  is 
like  night  (TYb.  109b;  comp.  Job  x.  22).  The  same 
idea  also  occurs  in  Enoch,  x.  4,  lxxxii.  2;  Matt.  viii. 
12,  xxii.  18,  xxv.  30  (comp.  Schwally,  lx.  p.  176). 

It  is  assumed  that  there  is  an  angel-prince  in 
charge  of  Gehenna.  He  says  to  God:  “  Put  every¬ 
thing  into  my  sea;  nourish  me  with  the  seed  of  Seth; 

I  am  hungry.”  But  God  refuses  his  request,  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  take  the  heathen  peoples  (Shab.  104). 
God  sa}rs  to  the  angel-prince:  “I  punish  the  slan¬ 
derers  from  above,  and  I  also  punish  them  from 
below  with  glowing  coals  ”  (cAr.  15b).  The  souls  of 
the  sons  of  Korah  were  burned,  and  the  angel-prince 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  them  on  account  of  their  flat¬ 
tery  of  Korah  (Sanh.  52a).  Gehenna  cries:  “Give 
me  the  heretics  and  the  sinful  [Roman]  power” 
(£Ab.  Zarah  17a). 
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It  is  assumed  in  general  that  sinners  go  to  hell  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  death.  The  famous  teacher 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai  wept  before  his 
Judgment,  death  because  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  go  to  paradise  or  to  hell  (Ber. 
28b).  The  pious  go  to  paradise,  and  sinners  to  hell 
(B.  M.  83b).  To  every  individual  is  apportioned  two 
shares,  one  in  hell  and  one  in  paradise.  At  death, 
however,  the  righteous  man’s  portion  in  hell  is  ex¬ 
changed,  so  that  he  has  two  in  heaven,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  sinners  (Hag.  15a). 
Hence  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  latter  not 
to  have  lived  at  all  (Yeb.  63b).  They  are  cast  into 


(B.  H.  17a;'  comp.  Shab.  33b).  All  that  descend  into 
Gehenna  shall  come  up  again,  with  the  exception  of 
three  classes  of  men :  those  who  have  committed  adul¬ 
tery,  or  shamed  their  neighbors,  or  vilified  them  (B. 
M.  58b).  The  felicity  of  the  pious  in  paradise  ex¬ 
cites  the  wrath  of  the  sinners  who  behold  it  when 
they  come  from  hell  (Lev.  B.  xxxii.).  The  Book 
of  Enoch  (xxvii.  3,  xlviii.  9,  lxii.  12)  paraphrases 
this  thought  by  saying  that  the  pious  rejoice  in 
the  pains  of  hell  suffered  by  the  sinners.  Abra¬ 
ham  takes  the  damned  to  his  bosom  (‘Er.  19a;  comp. 
Luke  xvi.  19-31).  The  fire  of  Gehenna  does  not 
touch  the  Jewish  sinners  because  they  confess  their 


Gehenna  to  a  depth  commensurate  with  their  sin¬ 
fulness.  They  say:  “Lord  of  the  world,  Thou  hast 
done  well;  Paradise  for  the  pious,  Gehenna  for  the 
wicked  ”  (‘Er,  19a). 

There  are  three  categories  of  men;  the  wholly 
pious  and  the  arch-sinners  are  not  purified,  but  only 
those  between  these  two  classes  (Ab.  B.  N.  41).  A 
similar  view  is  expressed  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
which  adds  that  those  who  have  sinned  themselves 
but  have  not  led  others  into  sin  remain  for  twelve 
months  in  Gehenna ;  “  after  twelve  months  their  bod¬ 
ies  are  destroyed,  their  souls  are  burned,  and  the  wind 
strews  the  ashes  under  the  feet  of  the  pious.  But  as 
regards  the  heretics,  etc.,  and  Jeroboam,  Nebat  sson, 
hell  shall  pass  away,  but  they  shall  not  pass  away  ” 


sins  before  the  gates  of  hell  and  return  to  God 
(;Er.  19a).  As  mentioned  above,  heretics  and  the 
Boman  oppressors  go  to  Gehenna,  and  the  same 
fate  awaits  the  Persians,  the  oppressors  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  (Ber.  8b).  When  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  descended  into  hell,  all  its  inhabitants  were 
afraid  that  he  was  coming  to  rule  over  them  (Shab. 
149a;  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  9-10).  The  Book  of  Enoch 
also  says  that  it  is  chiefly  the  heathen  who  are 
to  he  cast  into  the  fieiy  pool  on  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  (x.  6,  xci.  9,  ct  al .).  “The  Lord,  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  will  punish  them  on  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  by  putting  fire  and  worms  into  their  flesh, 
so  that  they  cry  out  with  pain  unto  all  eternity 55 
(Judith  xvi.  17). 
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The  sinners  in  Gehenna  will  be  filled  with  pain 
when  God  puts  back  the  souls  into  the  dead  bodies 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  according  to  Isa.  xxxiii. 
11  (Sank.  108b).  Enoch  also  holds  (xlviii.  9)  that 
the  sinners  will  disappear  like  chaff  before  the  faces 
of  the  elect.  There  will  be  no  Gehenna  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  world,  however,  for  God  will  take  the  sun  out 
of  its  ca.se,  and  it  will  heal  the  pious  with  its  rays 
and  will  punish  the  sinners  (Ned.  8b). 

It  is  frequently  said  that  certain  sins  will  lead  man 
into  Gehenna.  The  name  “  Gehenna  ”  itself  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  mean  that  unchastity  will  lead  to  Gehenna 
(DJn  =  DJn;  ‘Er.  19a);  so  also  will  adultery,  idola¬ 
try,  pride,  mockery,  hypocrisy,  anger, 
Sin  etc.  (Sotah  4b,  41b;  fa’an.  5a;  B.  B. 
and  Merit.  10b,  7Sb;  fAb.  Zarali  18b;  Ned.  22a). 

Hell  awaits  one  who  indulges  in 
unseemly  speech  (Shab.  83a;  Enoch,  xxvii.);  who 
always  follows  the  advice  of  his  wife  (B.  M.  59a): 
who  instructs  an  unworthy  pupil  (Hul.  133b);  who 
turns  away  from  the  Torah  (B.  B.  79a;  comp.  Yoma 
72b).  For  further  details  see  ‘Er.  18b,  101a;  Sanh. 
109b:  Kid.  81a:  Ned.  39b;  B.  M.  19a. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  there  are  merits  that  preserve 
man  from  going  to  hell;  e.g philanthropy,  fasting, 
visiting  the  sick,  reading  the  Slierna4  and  Hal  lei, 
and  eating  the  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath  (Git.  7a ;  B. 
B.  10a;  B.  M.  85a;  Ned.  40a;  Ber.  15b;  Pes.  118a; 
Shab.  118a).  Israelites  in  general  are  less  endangered 
(Ber.  10a)  than  heretics,  or,  according  to  B.  B.  10a, 
than  the  heathen.  Scholars  (Hag.  27a;  comp.  Men. 
99b  and  Yoma  87a),  the  poor,  and  the  pious  (Yeb. 
102b)  are  especially  protected.  Three  classes  of  men 
do  not  see  the  face  of  hell :  those  that  live  in  penury, 
those  suffering  with  intestinal  catarrh,  and  those  that 
are  pressed  by  their  creditors  (*  Er.  41b).  It  would 
seem  that  the  expressions  “doomed  to  hell  ”  and  “to 
be  saved  from  hell  ”  must  be  interpreted  liyperbolic- 
ally.  A  bad  woman  is  compared  to  Gehenna  in 
Yeb.  68b.  On  the  names  of  Gehenna  see  ‘Er.  19a; 
B.  B.  79a;  Sanh.  111b;  ct  al. 


BlB/~I(2(LRAriIV;  Yiher,  B.  R.  i.  491;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.i. 
'  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  ii.  343-;U(>;  H.  Gutlie,  Kurzes 
Bihchvurtcrb .  pp.  2<  1-274,  Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1903;  G. 
Breeder,  Dan  Transcendcntale ,  etc.  pp.  09-73,  Vienna,  1850; 
A*  Hilgenfeld,  Jlldische  Apocalyptik,  Index,  Jena,  1857 ;  F. 
J  ebeL  Jijdischc  Th-cnlnaic,  pp.  336  et  seq.;  E.  Stave,  Dev  Ein - 
fluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judentlmm.  pp.  153-192  et  sea 
Haarlem,  1S98 ;  James,  Traditional  Aspects  of  Hell ,  London 


L.  B. 


GE-HINNOM,  or  GE  BEN-(BENE-)HIN- 

NOM ;  Name  of  the  valley  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16;  Neh.  xi. 
30;  II  Kings  xxiii.  10;  II  Cliron.  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii. 
31  et  seq.,  xix.  2,  xxxii.  85).  Its  modern  name  is 
'4  TV  adi  al-Bababah.  ”  The  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  valley,  came  to  be  known  as 
“the  gate  of  the  valley.”  The  valley  was  notorious 
for  the  worship  of  Moloch  carried  ou  there  (comp. 
Jer.  ii.  23).  According  to  Jer.  vii.  31  et  seq.,  xix. 
6  et  seq.,  it  was  to  be  turned  into  a  place  of  burial; 
hence  44  the  accursed  valley  Ge-hinnom  ”  (“  Gehenna  77 
in  the  N.  T.)  came  to  be  sjmonymous  with  a  place 
of  punishment,  and  thus  with  hell  (comp.  Isa,  lxvi. 
24;  Enoch,  xxvi.  et  seq.;  and  the  rabbinical  Hebrew 
equivalent).  See  Gehenna  ;  Paradise. 
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GEIGER,  ABRAHAM :  German  rabbi  and 
scholar;  born  at  ITankfort-on-the-Main  May  24, 
1810;  died  at  Berlin  Oct.  23,  1874;  son  of  Babbi 
Michael  Lazarus  Geiger  (bom  1755 ;  died  April,  1828) 
and  Roeschen  Wallau  (born  1768;  died  Aug.,  1856.) 
Geiger  was  one  of  the  most  important  exponents  of 
Reform  Judaism;  as  author,  historian,  and  critic, 
one  of  the  pathfinders  of  the  science  of  Judaism 
(“  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  ”).  He  was  editor  of 
Jewish  scientific  reviews,  and  teacher  at  the  Berlin 
Iloclisclmle  (now  Lehranstalt)  fur  die  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums. 

Geiger’s  early  life  and  education,  because  typical 
of  the  experience  of  the  great  rabbis  of  the  German 
Reform  movement,  deserve  to  be  told  in  some  detail. 
When  a  mere  infant  of  three  years,  he  mastered  the 
Hebrew  and  German  alphabets.  Making  rapid  prog  - 
rcssin  the  Hebrew  Bible,  be  took  up  at  four  the  study 
of  the  Mislmah.  At  six  his  father  inducted  him 
into  the  Talmud.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  at  a 
Talmud  school  “doing  nothing 77  (his  own  statement 
in  “Nachgelassene  Schriften,”  iii.  4,  Berlin,  1875). 
This  induced  his  parents  to  take  him  home,  where 
until  his  thirteenth  year  he  studied  Talmud  under 
his  father,  in  the  meantime  also  acquiring  in  a 
desultory  way  a  knowledge  of  history,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  His  father  died  soon  after  his  “bar  miz- 
wah,”  on  which  occasion  he  delivered,  in  addition  to 
a  Hebrew  ”  derasliali, 77  a  German  address,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  some  of  his  pious  relatives.  Under 
his  brothers  and  others  he  continued  both  his  Tal- 
mudical  and  secular  studies;  his  religious  views, 
however,  underwent  a  great  change,  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  his  reading,  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
intercourse  with  other  young  men  ;  so  that  when  the 
choice  of  his  profession  was  considered  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  liis  family,  who  had 
predestined  him  to  theology,  and  to  decide  in  favor 
of  Oriental  philology.  In  this  frame  of  mind  lie  en¬ 
tered  in  the  summer  of  1829  the  University  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  where  he  remained  one  semester,  devoting 
his  time  to  courses  in  the  classics,  while  privately 
mastering  Syriac.  He  also  continued  working  on  a 
grammar  and  glossary  of  the  Mishnali  which  lie  had 
begun  two  years  earlier.  The  next  winter  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Bonn  to  study  Arabic  under  Frey  tag.  Here 
lie  met  and  became  intimate  with  such  men  as  S. 
Schcycr,  editor  and  translator  of  the  “  Moreli  Nebu- 
kim 77 ;  S.  R.  Hirscli,  his  subsequent  colleague  and 
opponent,  who  influenced  him  in  many  directions 
(Geiger,  “Nachgel.  Schriften,77  iii.  18,  19);  Ullmann, 
translator  of  the  Koran ;  and  Hess,  a  rabbi  in  Eisenach. 
Writh  them  he  founded  a  society  for  the  practise  of 
preaching,  of  which  later  Frensdorff  (the  editor  of 
Masoretic  works)  and  Rosenfeld  also 
Early  became  members.  It  was  to  this  so- 
Studies.  ciety  that  Geiger  preached  his  first 
sermon  (Jan.  2,  1830).  Later  the  ex¬ 
ercises  consisted  of  regular  divine  services.  Geiger 
confesses  that  the  lectures  of  liis  professors  had 
a  far  less  stimulating  influence  on  him  than  the 
association  with  fellow  students.  His  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  were  of  a  very  ambitious  scope,  embra¬ 
cing  the  classics  and  history  as  well  as  logic  and 
philosophy.  While  a  student  at  Bonn,  mainly  en¬ 
couraged  by  Professor  Freytag,  lie  prepared  his 
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essay  on  the  Jewish  elements  in  the  Koran,  in  com¬ 
petition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  faculty.  Written 
originally  in  Latin,  this  essay,  after  receiving  the 
prize,  was  also  published  in  German  under  the  title 
“Was  Hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judentume  Aufge- 
nommen?”  (Bonn,  1834).  Toward  the  close  of  his 
student  days  at  Bonn  Geiger  became  intimate  with 
Elias  Grunbaum  (later  rabbi  at  Landau)  and  Joseph 
Derenbourg. 

On  June  16, 1832,  Geiger  preached  at  Ilanau  as  a 
candidate  for  its  vacant  pulpit.  He  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  being  elected, 
though  two  months 
later  the  faculty  at 
Bonn  awarded  him 
the  prize  for  his  dis¬ 
sertation  on  Moham¬ 
med.  On  Nov.  21, 

1832,  he  was  called 
as  rabbi  to  Wies¬ 
baden.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  he  became  en 
gaged  to  E  mi  lie 
Oppenheim  (May  6, 

1833),  but  the  wed¬ 
ding  did  not  take 
place  until  seven 
years  later  (July  1, 

1840). 

Geiger  remained  in 
Wiesbaden  until 
1838,  devoting  much 
time  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  sermons  as 
well  as  to  the  other 
duties  of  his  office, 
such  as  teaching.  He 
introduced  certain 
changes  in  the  syn- 
agogal  services  with 
a  view  to  heightening 
their  impressiveness, 
and  did  his  utmost  to 
induce  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  amend  the 
laws  affecting  the 
Jews’  standing,  espe¬ 
cially  those  bearing 
on  the  form  of  the 
Jews’  oath.  A  plan 
to  publish  a  Jewish 
theological  review 
soon  took  root  in  Geiger’s  mind.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  in  1835,  and  three  volumes  and  two  parts 
of  the  fourth  (1835-38)  appeared  as 
The  “  Wissenschaftliclie  Zeitschrift  fur  Ju- 
c  c  Wissen-  dische  Theologie” ;  the  remaining  parts 
schaftliche  of  iv.,  as  well  as  v.  and  vi.  1,  appeared 
Zeit-  later  while  Geiger  was  in  Breslau, 
schrift  fur  Through  this  periodical  he  was  brought 
Judische  into  closer  relations  with  Zunz  and  Ra- 
Tlieo-  poporfc.  It  contained  in  the  mainarti- 
log-ie.”  cles  from  his  own  pen.  Their  contents 
are  remarkable  both  for  thoroughness 
of  treatment  and  for  variety  of  subjects,  comprising 
learned  investigations,  penetrating  criticisms,  polem¬ 


ics  in  defense  of  Judaism  and  against  high-stationed 
Jew-baiters,  and  proposals  for  reforming  Jewish  life 
and  liturgy.  In  1834  the  University  of  Marburg 
conferred  on  Geiger  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Among  the  articles  published  in  the  “Zeit¬ 
schrift”  (ii.  1  et  seq.)  that  entitled  “Ueber  die 
Errichtung  einer  Judisch-Tlieologisclien  Fakultat” 
merits  special  mention.  It  pleads  for  a  recognition 
of  the  science  of  Judaism  and  the  placing  of  the 
study  of  theology  on  an  equality  with  other  sciences 
in  method  and  freedom.  This  dream  of  his  younger 

days  Geiger  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  see  realized 
only  in  part  and  in 
the  declining  years  of 
his  life  (Berlin,  1872). 
While  in  Wiesbaden 
he  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  a 
number  of  rabbis  (in 

1837)  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  meas¬ 
ures  of  vital  concern 
to  Judaism.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  found 
Wiesbaden  too  lim¬ 
ited  a  sphere.  As 
early  as  1835  friends 
had  tried  to  secure 
for  him  a  call  to  Go¬ 
thenburg,  in  which 
they  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful  because  Gei¬ 
ger’s  orthodoxy  was 
suspected.  Three 
years  later  (July  2, 

1838)  he  resigned  his 
office,  his  parting 
word  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  “  apologia  pro 
vita  sua,  ”  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  further 
intentions,  being  his 
essay  “  Der  Schrif t- 
steller  und  der  Rab- 
biner  ”  (“  Nachgelas- 
sene  Scliriften,”  i. 
492-504).  Shortly 
before,  one  of  the  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  rabbin¬ 
ate  of  Breslau  had  be¬ 
come  vacant,  and 

Geiger  was  induced  to  visit  this  important  center  of 
Jewish  activity.  He  was  asked  to  preach  on  Sabbath, 
July  21, 1838.  Rabbi  S.  A.  Tiktin,  in  order  to  forestall 
this,  invoked  the  intervention  of  the  police  on  the  plea 
that  the  king  had  inhibited  German  sermons  in  the 
synagogue.  The  chief  of  police,  Heineke,  was  a  man 
of  liberal  ideas.  To  gain  time  he  referred  the  matter 
to  a  higher  authority.  The  decision,  which  favored 
Tiktin,  arrived  on  the  very  day  set  for  Geiger’s 
sermon;  hut  Heineke  went  to  the  synagogue  him¬ 
self,  leaving  the  decree  of  his  superior  officers  un¬ 
opened  on  liis  desk  until  his  return  from  the  serv¬ 
ices.  Geiger’s  sermon  (published  in  “Nachgel. 
Scliriften,”  i.  355-369)  led  to  his  election  (July  25), 
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despite  the  peculiar  manner  of  appointing  the  fifty- 
seven  delegates  who  had  the  power  to  nominate  the 
rabbi.  Geiger  was  chosen  “  Rabbinatsassessor  ”  and 
second  rabbi.  But  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  be¬ 
come  naturalized  in  Prussia,  a  chance  arose  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  confirmation  by  the  Prussian  government.  A 
heated  controversy  ensued,  lasting  eighteen  months. 

During  most  of  this  time  Geiger  stayed 
Rabbi  at  in  Berlin  (Sept.,  1838-Dec.,  1839),  in- 
Breslau.  terviewing  the  authorities  and  enlisting 

in  liis  behalf  the  good  offices  of  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt.  On  Dec.  6,  1S39,  Geiger  was 
naturalized,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1840,  he  was  installed  at 
Breslau.  The  first  years  in  his  new  field  of  activity 
were  disturbed  by  agitations  against  him  on  the  part 
of  S.  A.  Tiktin  and  his  partizans  (see  “Nachgel. 
Sehriften,”  i.  52-112),  who  resorted  to  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  induce  the  government  to  depose  Geiger. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  a  number  of  “  Gut- 
ackten 17  (expert  opinions)  by  other  (Reform)  rabbis 
in  defense  of  Geiger  (“  Rabbinisclie  Gutacliten  liber 
die  Yertraglichkeit  der  Ereien  Forscliung  mit  dem 
Rabbineramte,”  Breslau,  1842  and  1843).  Tiktin 
died  March  20,  1843,  and  Geiger  paid  him  a  glow¬ 
ing  but  just  tribute  (“Der  Israelit,”  1843,  p.  64). 
Geiger  now  became  the  first  rabbi;  H.  B.  Fassel, 
elected  as  the  second,  would  not  accept  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  continued  on  a  war-footing  until  1849,  when 
two  congregations  (“  Kultusverbande  ”)  were  con¬ 
stituted,  one  with  Geiger  as  rabbi,  the  other  with 
G.  Tiktin  (first  with  the  title  “  Landrabbiner  in 
Schlesien,”and  fin  all}7,  in  1856,  when  this  second  con¬ 
gregation  became  again  a  part  of  the  Breslau  con¬ 
gregation,  with  the  same  title  as  Geiger’s) — an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  at  last  overcame  all  friction.  Geiger’s 
congregation  willingly  sustained  their  leader  in  his 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  ritual  on  a  modern  basis. 
In  1854  his  prayer-book  (“  Israelitisches  Gebetbuch,” 
Breslau,  1854),  carrying  out  his  “Grundzfige  und 
Plan  zu  einem  Neuen  Gebetbuclie,”  formulated  in 
1849  (“  Nachgel.  Sehriften,”  i.  203-229),  was  adopted. 

The  program  of  the  Frankfurt  Reform  Verein  had 
in  the  meantime  stirred  up  all  German  Jewry  (see 
“Israelit  des  19ten  Jalirh.”  1843,  pp.  170-182). 
While  endeavoring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  to  interest  others  in  the  cause,  Geiger  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  means  proposed  nor  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  demands  contained  in  that  pronun- 
ciamento.  He  pleaded,  as  a  historian  naturally 
would,  for  a  gradual  evolution;,  this  brought  upon 
him  the  distrust  of  the  extremists  (for  instance,  Hess, 
in  the  “  Israelit  ”).  This  “  historical  temper  ”  marks 
Geiger’s  attitude  also  in  the  three  rabbinical  Con¬ 
ferences,  in  the  discussions  at  which  lie  took  a 
prominent  part  (Brunswick,  1844;  Frankfort,  1845; 
Breslau,  1846).  It  also  decided  his  relations  to  the 
Berlin  Reformgenossenschaft,  whose  rabbi  he  other¬ 
wise  would  have  become  (“Nachgel.  Sehriften,”  iii. 
117).  He  would  not  be  the  preacher  of  merely  one 
part  of  the  congregation,  but  the  rabbi  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Yet  in  his  theories  he  was  consist¬ 
ently  the  exponent  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
most  radical  Reform.  Judaism  for  him  was  not  a 
given  quantity,  not  a  natioual  law.  It  was  a  proc¬ 
ess  still  in  flux;  tradition  itself  was  the  result  of 


this  continuous  process  of  growth.  He  was  less  in¬ 
clined  than  Einhornand  others  to  emphasize  the  “  elec¬ 
tion  of  Israel.”  He  met  Frankel’s  ar- 
His  Views  raignrnent  of  the  conference  in  a  way 
of  Judaism,  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  all  the  vital  questions.  He 
vehemently  opposed  the  policy  of  the  “  via  media  ”  so 
characteristic  of  the  school  of  Frankel.  Pie  brooked 
no  limitations  to  criticism.  The  Torah  as  well  as 
the  Talmud,  he  demanded,  should  be  studied  crit¬ 
ically  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian, 
that  of  evolution,  development.  These  views  he  took 
occasion  often  to  emphasize  in  his  later  “  Judische 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenscliaft  und  Leben,77  the  edito¬ 
rials  in  which  are  for  the  most  part  dedicated  to  the 
exposition  of  Reform  principles.  As  from  1844  to 
1846  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  “Rab- 
binerversammlungen,”  so  later  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Leipsic  (1869)  and  Augsburg  (1872)  synods, 
and  in  the  preliminary  gathering  at  Cassel  (1868). 

During  his  stay  at  Breslau  his  “  Zeitschrift 77  was 
continued.  Nrlis  “  Lehr-  und  Lcsebuck  zur  Spraclie 
der  Mischnah 77  appeared  there  in  1845.  The  history 
of  Jewish  medieval  literature  likewise  engaged  his 
attention  (“Nit‘e  Na'amanim,”  1847).  In  1850  lie 
published  a  monograph  on  Maimonides.  Among 
other  fruits  of  liis  investigations  were  contributions 
on  the  Kimliis,  etc.,  in  Hebrew  periodicals;  a  life  of 
Judah  lia-Levi,  with  metrical  German  translations 
of  some  of  his  poems;  similar  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Jewish  poets;  studies  in  the 
history  of  exegesis  (“Parscliandatka,”  etc.,  Leipsic, 
1855),  the  history  of  Jewish  apologetics  (e.g.,  Isaac 
Troki),  and  that  of  Jewish  philosophy  (“Leo  da 
Modena ;  Rabbiner  zu  Yenedig,”  Breslau,  1856).  He 
was  also  a  faithful  contributor  to  the 
His  Publi-  “Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen  - 

cations,  liindisclien  Gesellscliaf t. ”  Besides,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
young  students  of  theology,  before  whom  lie  deliv¬ 
ered  lectures  on  Hebrew  philology,  Jewish  history, 
and  comparative  studies  of  Judaism  and  Christian¬ 
ity.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  being  called 
to  the  directorship  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  to  which  lie  had  induced  Jonas  Frankel  to 
leave  his  fortune. 

His  greatest  work  is  liis  epoch-making  “  Urschrif t 
und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel”  (Breslau,  1857), 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  author’s  intention  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Karaites.  Thus  he  came  to 
take  up  the  controversies  between  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees ;  and  this  led  him  still  further  back  to  those 
between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Judeans.  In  this 
work  he  shows  that  the  growing  Jewish  religious 
consciousness  is  reflected  in  the  readings  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  text,  the  Masoretic  being  as  little  exempt  from 
intentional  changes  as  any  other  of  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions.  He  also  proves  the  absolute  falsity  of  the 
notions  concerning  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The 
former  were  the  nationalists,  the  latter  sacerdotalists 
(Zadokites);  the  former  the  “  people  ”  and  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  learning  and  piety,  the  progressists,  the 
latter  the  aristocrats  by  birth,  the  literalists.  In  the 
older  Halakali  as  distinct  from  the  younger,  is  re¬ 
flected  a  divergence  of  opinions  within  Phariseeism 
itself,  and  it  is  this  distinction  which  throws  light  on 
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the  old  literature  of  the  post-Biblical  schools  (Me- 
kilta,  Sifra,  Sifre).  The  “  Ursclirift  ”  led  Geiger  to  be¬ 
gin  the  publication  of  another  magazine,  “Judisclie 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenscliaf  t  und  Leben”  :.in  its  eleven 
volumes  (from  1862  to  1874)  are  contained  many  stud¬ 
ies  supplemental  to  his  chief  work.  The  death  of  his 
wife  (Dec.  6,  1860)  was  the  remote  cause  of  Geiger’s 
removal  from  Breslau  to  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main 
(1863).  His  hope  of  finding  in  Frankfort  men  and 
means  to  realize  his  project  of  founding  a  genuinely 
scientific  Jewish  theological  faculty  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  His  lectures  on  Judaism  and 
its  history  (“  Das  Judentlium  und  Seine  Geschiclite,” 
2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  1864;  3d  vol.,  1869-71)  were 
in  the  nature  of  “university  extension”  courses. 
Brilliantly  presented,  his  views  lost  none  of  their 
scholarly  thoroughness.  His  introductory  lecture, 
giving  his  views  on  revelation,  is  especially  worthy 
of  note:  “the  genius  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  the 
vehicle  of  revelation  a  viewr  at  once  liberal  and 
loyal,  though  hopelessly  in  opposition  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  theory  of  revelation  held  to  be  orthodox.  In 
these  lectures,  too,  Geiger  gave  without  reserve  the 
results  of  his  studies  on  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
while  in  connection  with  the  second  series  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  biography  of  Ibn  Gabirol  (Leipsic,  1867). 
Called  to  Berlin,  lie  preached  his  inaugural  sermon 
Jan.  22,  1S70.  The  opening  of  the  Iloclischule  (1872) 
finally  gave  him,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  prayed  and 
pleaded  so  long.  He  lectured  on  “  Biblical  Introduc¬ 
tion,”  and  “Introduction to  the  Science  of  Judaism,” 
inspiring  his  students  with  his  own  fervor  for  truth 
and  research.  Death  came  without  premonition,  al¬ 
most  literally  taking  the  pen  out  of  liis  hand. 

In  stature  Geiger  w~as  small.  His  head,  framed  by 
long,  flowing  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  wras  leonine. 
His  eyes,  shielded  by  very  strong  glasses  on  account 
of  myopia,  shone  with  a  rare  luster  even  behind  the 
double  windows.  As  a  preacher  Geiger  wms  im¬ 
pressive.  He  moved  his  auditors  by  both  the  beauty 
of  his  diction  and  the  profundity  of  his  thought. 
Among  others  the  following  may  claim  the  honor 
of  having  been  his  pupils:  Immanuel  Low  (chief 
rabbi  at  Szegedin),  Klein  (at  Stockholm),  Loewry 
(Temesvar),  Richter  (Fileline),  Felix  Adler  (Newr' 
York),  Sale  (St.  Louis),  Sclireiber  and  E.  G.  Hirsch 
(Chicago).  Geiger  left  twro  daughters  and  two 
sons.  Prof.  Ludwig  Geiger  of  Berlin,  and  Dr. 
Bertliold  Geiger,  attorney -at-law%  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main. 

Bibliography  :  L.  Geiger,  A.  Geiger-,  Leben  und  Brief e,  in 
Nachgelassene  Sehriften ,  vol.  \v,  Meyers  Konvcrsatinns - 
Lex  ikon ;  E.  Sclireiber,  Abraham  Geiger  als  Rcformator 
dcs  Judenthum s ,  1SSC. 

s,  E.  G.  H. 

GEIGER,  LAZARUS  (ELIEZER  SOLO¬ 
MON  ;  generally  known  as  Lazar  Geiger) :  Ger¬ 
man  philologist ;  born  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main  May 
21, 1829 ;  died  there  Aug.  29, 1870.  His  father  wras  Sol¬ 
omon  Michael  Geiger,  the  eldest  brother  of  Abraham 
Geiger.  Eliezer  Geiger  began  the  study  of  Hebrew 
at  a^very  early  age,  under  the  guidance  of  his  father. 
Not  originally  devoted  to  a  literary  career,  he  spent 
several  years  as  a  bookseller’s  apprentice  at  Ma- 
yence,  but  soon  showud  a  great  dislike  for  business 
life.  His  thirst  for  knowdedge  overcame  all  obstacles. 


Ho  returned  to  Frankfort,  graduated  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  then  w ent  to  the  universities  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn  to  study  classical  phi¬ 
lology.  In  1851  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode 
in  his  native  town,  and  devoted  himself  principally 
to  linguistic  and  philosophic  studies.  His  first  pub¬ 
lication  bears  the  title  “Ueber  Umfang  und  Quelle 
der  Erfahrungsfreien  Erkenntniss”  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  I860).  But  as  early  as  1852  be  had  begun 
bis  chief  work,  to  which  his  wdiole  life  wras  devoted : 
“ITrsprung  und  Entwickelung  der  Menschliclien 
Sprache  und  Vernunft  ”  (vol.  i.  Stuttgart,  1868). 

Geiger  commenced  to  publish  the  principal  results 
of  his  studies  in  the  more  popularly  written  “  Der 
Ursprung  der  Sprache  ’’(Stuttgart,  1869,  2ded.  1878). 
Before  he  was  able  to  finish  his  great  work,  however, 
a  suddenly  developed  affection  of  the  heart  ended 
his  life.  The  second  volume  w~as  published  in  a 
fragmentary  condition  by  his  brother  Alfred  Geiger 
(ib.  1872;  2d  ed.,  1899).  The  papers  he  had  read  on 
different  occasions  wrere  also  published  by  Alfred 
Geiger  under  the  title  “Zur  Entwickelungsge- 
schichte  der  Menscliheit”  (ib.  1871;  2d  ed.,  1878), 
and  were  translated  into  English  by  D.  Asher 
(“History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race,” 
London,  1880).  Even  before  Danvin’s  publications, 
Geiger  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  evolution 
reigned  in  all  nature.  He,  at  all  events,  wras  the  first 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  reason  and  language. 

According  to  Geiger,  language  is  not  degenera¬ 
tion,  but  evolution ;  it  begins  with  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  and  trifling  expression  (a  mere 
His  Views,  cry,  which  Geiger  calls  “Sprach- 
schrei”).  It  is  the  source  of  reason. 
In  it  and  from  it,  according  to  the  universal  law  of 
causality,  reason  has  developed  itself,  being  the 
offspring,  not  of  sound  and  the  ear,  but  of  light 
and  the  eye.  The  sound  of  the  word  and  its 
meaning  have,  w-itliout  purpose  or  consciousness, 
for  a  long  time  varied  and  differentiated  until 
they  have  become  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
Man’s  growing  familiarity  with  the  world,  and 
his  heightened  sensibility  to  pain,  have  by  de¬ 
grees  sharpened  his  faculty  of  distinction  and  com¬ 
prehension.  The  history  of  that  evolution  leads 
writh  certainty  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
man,  as  yet,  did  not  think.  At  one  time  the  race 
must  have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
animals— speechless,  helpless,  without  religion,  art, 
and  morals. 

Geiger  was  a  stanch  opponent  of  religious  reforms, 
and  fought  valiantly  on  many  occasions  against  the 
leaders  of  rationalism.  When  the  venerable  and  an¬ 
cient  synagogue  of  Frankfort  w^as  sacrificed  in  favor 
of  a  more  modem  building  with  an  organ,  Geiger 
published  a  pamphlet,  “Terzinen  beim  Fall  der 
Synagoge  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main  ”  (Frankfort,  1S54), 
in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  grief.  From  1861 
be  occupied  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Jewish 
high  school  (Philanthropin)  of  Frankfort ;  his 
pamphlet,  “Ueber  Deutsche  Schriftsprache  und 
Grammatik,  mit  Besonderer  Ruckricht  auf  Deutsche 
Schulen”  {ib.  1870),  contains  his  views  of  certain 
pedagogical  questions.  His  bust  has  been  placed  in 
the  entrance-hall  of  the  public  library  of  liis  native 
town. 
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Wii'ken,  1S71;  Rosenthal,  Lazarus  Geiger  s  1884. 

S.  A.  Ge. 

GEIGER,  LUDWIG:  German  literary  histo¬ 
rian;  son  of  Abraham  Geiger;  born  at  Breslau  June 
5,  1S48.  After  having  been  educated  for  the  rab¬ 
binate  under  paternal  supervision,  Geiger  entered 
Heidelberg  University,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  history ;  later  he  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Gottingen  (1865),  and  devoted  some  time  to 
Oriental  studies.  In  1868  he  graduated  as  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  Gottingen  University,  where 
he  resumed  the  study  of  histoiy  and  took  up  that 
of  literature,  both  of  which  he  continued  some 
years  later  in  Paris.  From  1870  to  1873  he  held 
various  positions  as  instructor  in  different  Jewish 
schools;  in  1S73  ho  became  privat-docent  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1880  assistant  professor  at  the  same  institu¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  mainly  Ger¬ 
man  literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  French  literature  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Geiger  has  published 
the  following  works:  “Das  Studium  der  Hebrii- 
isclien  Sprache  in  Deutschland  vom  Ende  des  15. 
bis  zur  JVlitte  des  16.  Jahrliunderts”  (Breslau,  1870); 
“Nikolaus  Ellenbog,  ein  Humanist  und  Theolog 
des  16.  Jahrliunderts”  (Vienna,  1870);  “Johann 
Beuchlin,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Werke  ”  (Leipsic, 
1871) ;  “  Geschiclite  der  Juden  in  Berlin  ”  (2  parts, 
Berlin,  1871) ;  “  Petrarca  ”  (Leipsic,  1874) ;  “  Deutsche 
Satiriker  des  16.  Jahrliunderts”  (Berlin,  1878); 
“Abraham  Geiger”  (1878);  “Renaissance  und  IIu- 
manismus  in  Italien  und  Deutschland  ”  (in  Onck- 
en’s  “Allgemeine  Geschiclite  in  Einzeldarstellun- 
gen,”  ib.  1882,  2d  ed.  1901);  “Firlifimini  und  Andre 
Kuriosa  ”  (ib.  1885) ;  “  Vortrage  und  Versuclie  ”  (Dres¬ 
den,  1890);  “Geschiclite  des  Geistigen  Lebens  der 
Preussisclien  Hauptstadt”  (Berlin,  1892-94);  “Au¬ 
gustin,  Petrarca,  Rousseau”  (ib.  1893);  “Berlin’s 
Geistigcs  Leben”  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1894-96).  He  also 
published  the  correspondence  of  Johann  Reuch- 
lin  (Stuttgart,  1876).  From  18S0  to  1903  Geiger  was 
editor  of  the  “  Goethe-Jahrbuch  ”;  from  18S5  to  1886 
he  edited  the  “  Vierteljalirsclirift  fur  Kultur  und 
Litteratur  der  Renaissance  ” ;  from  1887  to  1891  he 
edited  together  with  M.  Koch  the  “Zeitschrift  fiir 
Vergleicliende  Litteraturgeschiclite  und  Renais- 
sance-Litteratur ” ;  from  1886  to  1891,  the  “Zeit¬ 
schrift  fiir  die  Geschiclite  der  Juden  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  ”  (5  vols.,  Brunswick).  Lately  Geiger  has 
published  biographies  and  the  correspondence  of 
numerous  eminent  German  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Bibliography  :  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon ,  1897. 

S. 

GEIST  DER  PHARIS&ISCHEN  LEHRE, 
DER.  See  Periodicals. 

GELDERN,  SIMON  VON  :  Traveler  and  au¬ 
thor;  born  1720;  died  1774.  He  was  the  great-uncle 
of  Heine,  who  describes  him  in  his  “  Memoirs  ”  as  an 
adventurer  and  Utopian  dreamer.  The  appellation 
“Oriental  ”  was  given  him  because  of  his  long  jour¬ 
neys  in  Oriental  countries.  He  spent  many  }mars  in 
the  maritime  cities  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  the 


Moroccan  states,  there  learning  the  trade  of  ar¬ 
morer,  which  he  carried  on  with  success. 

Von  Geldern  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
during  an  ecstasy  of  prayer,  while  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  he  had  a  vision.  Subsequently  he  was 
chosen  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Bedouins  on  one 
of  the  oases  of  the  North-African  desert  as  their 
leader  or  sheik,  and  thus  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  marauders.  He  next  visited  the  European 
courts,  and  subsequently  took  refuge  in  England  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  his  too 
gallant  relations  with  a  lady  of  high  birth.  lie  pi  e- 
tended  to  have  a  secret  knowledge  of  the  Cabala,  and 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  French  verse  entitled  “  Mo'fse 
sur  Mont  Horeb,”  probably  having  reference  to  the 
above-mentioned  vision. 

Bibliography:  Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Heine ,  eel.  Evans,  pp. 
1G7-172 ;  Kanfmarm,  Aus  Heinrich  Heine's  Ahnensaal ,  isoo. 

J.  G.  L. 

GELIL  HA-GOYIM.  See  Galilee. 

GELILAH  (“  the  act  of  rolling  up  ”) :  The  wrap¬ 
ping  of  the  scroll  of  the  Law  in  its  vestments  after 
the  lesson  has  been  read  from  it.  In  the  German 
ritual  it  follows  the  “liagbahali”  (lifting  lip),  and 
its  performance  is  deemed  a  lesser  honor  than  that  of 
the  latter;  in  the  Sephardic  ritual  the  gelilah  is  not 
connected  with  the  liagbahali,  which  takes  place  be¬ 
fore  the  reading.  According  to  Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  147,  the  most  honored  man  among  those 
called  to  the  desk  should  perform  the  gelilah,  though 
among  the  Sephardim  it  is  usually  done  by  small 
boys.  There  are  minute  rules  with  regard  to  roll¬ 
ing  up  the  scroll  with  proper  respect:  among  the 
Sephardim  it  is  deemed  improper  to  touch  the  bare 
parchment;  hence  they  put  a  linen  or  silken  cloth 
(“mappa”)  next  to  the  scroll. 

Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  treatise  Soferim  men¬ 
tions  the  gelilah  as  a  ceremony ;  Soferim  (xiii.  S)  rules 
that  each  man  called  to  the  desk,  after  reading  his 
own  subsection  and  before  the  closing  benediction, 
shall  roll  up  the  scroll;  he  does  this  by  simply 
bringing  the  part  on  his  right  and  that  on  his  left 
close  together,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  writing  can 
be  seen. 

a.  L.  N.  D. 

GELLER,  PETER  ISAACOVICH :  Russian 
painter ;  born  at  Sliklov  Dec.  10,  1862.  He  studied 
at  the  Odessa  School  of  Design,  and  entered  (1S78) 
the  St.  Petersburg  Art  Academy,  where  he  won 
(1881-83)  two  silver  medals,  and  (1885)  a  gold  medal 
for  his  painting  “St.  Irene  Cures  St.  Sebastian.”  In 
1887  Geller  won  the  title  of  “  artist  of  the  first  de¬ 
gree  ”  for  his  painting  “  Ivan  the  Terrible  Taking 
Orders  Before  His  Death  from  the  Metropolitan.” 
On  his  graduation  in  1887  Geller  enlisted  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  served  in  the  army  for  several  months. 

In  1889  he  exhibited  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
his  painting  “The  Jewish  Conscripts  Taking  Their 
Oath,”  which  was  purchased  by  the  academy. 

Bibliography:  Bolshaza  Entzmopedia,  vi.;  N.  Sokolov, 
Scfcrha-Shanah,  pp.  81-87,  Warsaw,  1901. 

II.  R.  J.  C.  L. 

GEMARA.  See  Talmud. 

GEMARA  NIGGUN :  The  chant  used  by  stu¬ 
dent  s  in  reading  the  Talmud.  See  Cantillation. 
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GEMAEIAH  (rTHEJ)  :  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the 
scribe.  It  was  in  Gemariah’s  chamber  that  Baruch 
read  to  the  people  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10-12).  Gemariah  was  one  of  the  princes 
who  entreated  King  Jehoiakim  not  to  destroy  the 
roll  taken  from  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10-12,  25). 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  bearing  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  Jere¬ 
miah  to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  8). 

E.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

GEMATRIA :  A  cryptograph  which  gives,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  intended  word,  its  numerical  value,  or 
a  cipher  produced  by  the  permutation  of  letters. 
The  term  first  occurs  in  literature  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  thirty-two  hermeneutic  rules  of  IL 
Eliezer  b.  B.  Jose,  the  Galilean  ( c .  200).  In  some 
texts  the  rule  for  permutative  gematria  is  counted  as 
a  separate  regulation — the  thirtieth  (comp.  Kdnigs- 
bcrger’s  edition  of  the  rules  in  his  “Monatsblatter 
fur  Vergangenlieit  und  Gegenwart  des  Judcn- 
thums”).  Waldberg  (“Darke  ha-Shinnuyim ”), 
who  gives  a  list  of  147  cases  of  gematria  occurring 
in  traditional  literature,  includes  in  this  number 
cases  of  symbolical  numbers,  which  properly  belong 
to  the  twenty-seventh  rule  (“  ke-neged  ”).  The 
reader  is  referred  for  the  subject  of  permutative 
gematria  and  symbolical  numbers  to  the  articles 
Anagram  and  Numbers  and  Numerals;  the 
present  article  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  gematria 
in  the  later  meaning  of  the  term,  namely,  numerical 
gematria,  and  treats  therefore  only  of  the  numer¬ 
ical  values  of  words. 

In  its  form  gematria  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
equation;  e.g.,  (=  138)=  DmO  (=  138).  The 

computation  of  the  numerical  value  of  a  word,  with 
the  inference  drawn  therefrom,  is  called  KntDDM 

N’ltJDJ,  p'-lDD’J  pP'IDD’J  P&6 

Terms.  (comp.  Krauss,  “  Lehnworter,”  ii.  s.v.). 

The  plural  is  niKntMDVI 

(Krauss,  l.c.,  s.v.),  nrOOVI  (Ibn  Ezra;  see  “Kerem 
Hemed,”  iii.  174),  and  nT^lODJ  (see  Kohut,  “Studies 
in  Yemen-Hebrew  Literature,”  ii.  68).  The  numer¬ 
ical  value  itself  is  called  fconcnn  (Ned.  82a), 
or  p£>  (Num.  B.  xiii.  15,  16),  i"Dnn  (*&•)> 

nvnhSH  (Tan.,  ed  Buber,  p.  *-["!>). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  Greek  yEup&Tpia  in  the  sense  of 
apt# fii]TLK.i}  (Krauss,  l.c.,  s.v.) ;  others  consider  it  to 
be  a  transposition  of  a  supposed  fcODDPJ  =  *  ypa-p- 
Lmrsia,  and  a  derivative  of  either  ypdiifia  (“letter”)  or 
ypapf.ia.TEvg  (“scribe”;  Bacher,  “Die  Aelteste  Termi- 
nologie  der  Judischen  Schriftauslegung,”  p.  127; 
Ivonigsberger,  “  Monatsblatter,  ”  p.  94).  The  deriva¬ 
tion  from  ypapfia  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  the 
use  of  the  term  nviYIN,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
(Sank.  38a  =  Yoma  65a). 

I.  In  Biblical  Literature :  In  the  Bible  itself 
there  is  no  reference  to  numerical  gematria,  or  the 
symbolical  use  of  numbers,  and  their  existence  can 
not  be  positively  demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  con¬ 
sidering  that  examples  of  permutative  gematria  are 
found  in  Biblical  literature  (*]&y£y  =  ha  Jer.  xxv. 
26;  'ftp  li-  1),  there  is  great  proba¬ 

bility  tlmt  at  least  some  of  the  claims  made  by 
later  writers  to  having  found  also  numerical  ge- 


matriot  are  justified.  The  following  three  may  be 
considered  as  very  probable:  (1)  Gen.  xiv.  14, 
where  the  number  318  is  the  equivalent  of  “  Eliezer  ” 
(Ned.  32a),  the  only  name  known  to  tradition  from 
among  those  of  Abraham's  servants;  (2)  Deut. 
xxxii.  1-6,  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  givingthe 
number  345,  the  value  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Tan. 
ad  loc.),  and  the  abnormal  form  of  the  first  letter  of 
verse  6  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  crypto¬ 
graphic  acrostic;  (3)  Ezek.  v.  2,  where 
omitting  )  and  n,  =  390,  the  number  given  in  ib. 
iv.  9  (comp.  Berthelot’s  commentary  ad  loc.). 

II.  In  Traditional  Literature:  The  following 
forms  of  gematria  occur :  (1)  A  number  in  the  text 
points  to  a  person  or  object,  as  the  number  318  to 
Eliezer  (see  above).  (2)  A  word  in  the  text  points 
to  a  number,  a  person,  or  an  object.  Under  this  head 
fall  the  following  kinds: 

(a)  The  word  may  be  taken  in  its  normal  numeri¬ 
cal  value  (comp.  §  III.  E  1,  below);  e.g.,  S]Mn.  the 
money  (Esth.  iii.  11)  promised  Hainan,  foreshadows 
pyn,  the  gallows  on  which  he  was  to  be  hanged 
(Esth.  B.  vi.),  since  eacli=165. 

(b)  The  word  may  be  taken  in  its  minor  value 
(see  §  III,  E  2,  below) ;  e.g.,  rmp  (5+  5  +  6  +  1)  = 
min  (5+ 2+6 +4,  see  Esth.  K.  i.). 

(c)  Instead  of  taking  the  word  as  it  is,  all  or  some 
of  its  letters  may  be  first  changed  by  permutation ; 
e.g.,  map  refers  to  the  613  commandments  contained 
in  the  Torah,  when  the  first  letter  p  is  changed  by 
the  permutation  into  a  1,  giving  (400  +  200  + 
9 +  4)  =  613  (Num.  B.  xiii.  15,  16). 

(d)  Homorganic  letters  may  be  interchanged  in 

the  computation ;  e.g.,  =  39  when  n  is  substi¬ 

tuted  for  n  (Yer.  Sliab.  vii.  2). 

(e)  The  vowel  letters  nntf  may  be  disregarded 
when  written,  or  supplied  when  not  in  the  text;  e.g., 
J“DDD  =  120  (Ex.  B.  xiii.  8),  the  n being  disregarded; 
pity  (Isa.  v.  2)  =  606  (Tan.,  section  *|^i),  the  spell¬ 
ing  pnifcy  being  assumed. 

(f)  A  portion  of  the  word  may  be  entirely  disre¬ 
garded,  or  may  be  explained  by  notarikon;  e.g., 

*0£y  (Ps.  iii.  S)  =  60  (Meg.  15b),  counting  only 
the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  and  the  last  two  let¬ 
ters  of  the  second  word  (40  + 10  + 10).  This  is  done 
because  if  the  text  had  nothing  to  include  which  is 
not  distinctly  said  by  the  Scriptures,  it  would  have 
had  the  singular  ytm  jfcy.  The  expression 
shows  that  God,  the  One  (Deut.  vi.  4),  has  chosen 
out  of  70  (3J)  nations  Israel  0;  comp.  Waldberg,  l.c. 
p.  81b,  note  160). 

(g)  The  word  is  first  changed  by  the  rule  of  “  al 
tikre”;  e.g.,  for  HD  read  nfcWD  (Men.  43b). 

(h)  One  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may  be 
a  compound;  e.g.,  MIVyD  (Prov.  xxii.  20)  =  606, 
and  together  with  the  7  Noachian  commandments 
gives  the  number  613  (Tan.  l.c.). 

(i)  To  one  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may 
be  added  the  external  number  (comp.  §  III.  E  10,  be¬ 
low)  of  the  words  whose  numerical  value  is  taken. 
For  an  example  see  the  next  paragraph  (j). 

(j)  Of  two  identical  numbers  one  may  be  disre¬ 
garded.  min  and  JiKT  each  amount  to  611 ;  add 
to  this  sum  2,  the  external  number  of  both  words, 
and  the  total  becomes  613  (Num.  B.  xviii.  21). 

(k)  One  of  the  members  of  the  equation  may  be  a 
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multiple  of  the  other  (comp.  §  III.  E  12,  below); 
e.g.,  it  (Ex.  xv.  16)  refers  to  the  twenty-six  genera¬ 
tions  that  passed  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  revelation  on  Sinai  (Tan.,  section  K&o). 

(])  Integration  (comp.  III.  D  e,  below)  may  be  used 
(comp.  Waldberg,  l.c.  77b,  note  87,  and  8Sa,  note  90). 

(m)  The  grammatical  form  of  the  word  may 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  numbers;  e.g.,  nkx 
d'nrnn  (Ex.  xxxv.  1)  amount  to  39  in  the  following 
way :  =  36 ;  the  additional  3  are  gained  from 

D'nm.n  in  one  of  two  ways.  R  Jose  b.  Hanina 
says:  131  is  1,  n:n  is  2,  DHTJ  is  3;  R  Hanina 
of  Sepphoris,  in  the  name  of  R  Abahu,  explains: 
*13*1  is  1,  D'131  is  2  (Yer.  Sliab.  v.  2),  D^llin 
is  3  (anonymously  in  Num.  R.  xviii.  21). 

The  gematria  method,  developed  largely  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  became  a  very  popular  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  entire  treatises  being  devoted  to  this  branch 
(see  Benjacob,  “Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  ”  p.  96,  Nos.  119, 
120:  123;  p.  479,  No.  737). 

III.  In.  tlie  Cabala  :  In  cabalistic  literature  the 

use  of  gem atz*ia  lias  been  greatly  extended,  and  its 

forms  have  been  developed  in  many  directions.  The 
principle  on  which  gematria  rests  is  not  stated  in 
traditional  literature ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Cabala,  though  in  the  latter  it  has  been  developed 
along  the  lines  of  cosmogonic  theories. 

A.  Theoretic  Basis  :  All  creation  has  developed 
through  emanation  from  the  En  Sof.  The  first  de¬ 
grees  of  that  evolution  are  the  ten  Sefirot,  from  tlie 
last  of  which,  Kingdom,  developed  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Through  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  whole  finite  world  has  come  into  existence. 
These  letters  are  dynamic  powers.  Since  these 
powers  are  numbers,  everything  that  has  sprung 
from  them  is  number.  Number  is  the  essence  of 
things,  whose  local  and  temporal  relations  ultimately 
depend  on  numerical  proportions.  Everything  has 
its  prototype  in  the  world  of  spirit,  that  spiritual 
prototype  being  the  germ  from  which  the  thing 
has  been  developed.  As  the  essence  of  things  is 
number,  the  identity  of  things  in  number  demon- 
trates  their  identity  in  essence. 

B.  Degrees  of  Identity ;  While  all  of  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  coordinate  powers, 
still  it  is  evident  that  the  ramifications  of  a  letter 
like  l,  for  example,  whose  numerical  value  is  4,  can 
not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  letter  ft,  whose 
numerical  value  is  400.  It  is,  moreover,  equally 
apparent  that  two  equal  sums  will  not  be  absolutely 
identical  in  their  contents,  if  the  factors  in  each 
are  different.  The  identity,  therefore,  implied  in  a 
gematrical  equation  admits  of  a  practically  unlimited 
number  of  degrees.  It  is  only  for  the  highest 
three  degrees  that  the  cabalists  have  coined  the 
following  terms : 

(a)  p^n  (“degree  of  equibalance ”),  the 
highest  degree,  which  denotes  an  equation  with  an 
equal  number  of  letters  in  both  members;  e.g., 
DiTOK  (40  +  5  +  200  +  2  + 1)  =  {wn  (30  +  1  +  10 
+  7  +  200)  =  248 ;  each  member  having  5  letters. 

(b)  -iunn  p^n  or  Turn  P^n  (“degree  of  addi- 
tion,”  or  “degree  of  consolidation”);  e.g.,  when 
D3n  =  D"n,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  ”  and  obtain 


a  3 — -both  having  the  value  of  20  —  to  make  the 
equation  identical. 

(c)  Tnsn  p^n  or  p^nn  pbn  (“degree  of  separa¬ 
tion,”  or  “degree  of  division”),  when  one  letter 
is  resolved  into  smaller  values,  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding. 

C.  Objects :  The  objects  dealt  with  by  gematria 
may  be: 

(aj  Letters,  persons,  things,  and  conceptions  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  aspect  of  number ;  e.g. ,  2  is  2 ;  the 
tribes  are  12;  the  genus  of  anything  is  1. 

(b)  Things  may  be  fancied  to  resemble  letters. 
The  nose  and  the  eyes,  for  instance,  are  fancied  to 
resemble  the  group  of  letters  vp.  A  dot  and  a  line 
are  fancied  to  resemble  •»  and  1  respectively.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  vowel -signs  consisting  of  one  dot 
amount  to  10;  patali,  being  a  line  (-),  is  6;  the 
kamez,  composed  of  a  line  and  a  dot  (T ),  is  16,  etc. 

(c)  Letters  may  be  dissolved  to  form  groups  of 
things  or  of  other  letters;  e.g.,  the  letter  *»  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  consisting  of  three  dots  or  strokes  (“  ‘ukzin”), 

and.  tlierefox*e  amounting-  to  3.  Tlie  letter  •}  amounts 

to  10  in  the  following  way:  its  head  is  •»  =  3;  its 
body  is  a  line  =6;  its  tail  is  a  point  =  1 ;  sum  10. 
The  X  is  dissolved  into  ft*  or  ftp,  the  middle  stroke 
being  y  In  tlie  first  case  it  may  amount  to  (10  +  6 
+ 10)  =  26,  or,  since  )  may  amount  to  10,  to  30. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  equal  20  or  24.  B}r  a  simi- 
I  lar  process  might  be  obtained  the  equation  k  = 
D  =  h  =  26 ;  namely,  K  =  D  =  13,  b  =  ft  (comp. 
D'DIDI  D’DJJ.  66a,  60b). 

D.  Principles  and  Methods  :  The  world  is  conceived 
as  a  pyramid  whose  apex  is  the  En  Sof  and  whose 
base  consists  of  the  lowest  creations.  The  latter  are 
but  gradual  ramifications  of  the  former.  Tlie  lower 
is  entirely  contained  in  the  immediately  higher,  and 
the  higher  is  partly  found  in  the  lower.  Prom  this 
idea  has  developed  the  principle  of  involution,  which 
branches  out  in  various  forms.  The  following  modes 
of  procedure  are  to  be  noticed  as  occurring  in  man}^ 
of  the  cabalistic  gematrical  operations : 

(a)  Decadal  Involution:  The  ten  sefirot  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  degree,  not  in  essence.  Every 
sefirah,  therefore,  not  being  subject  to  limitations  in 
space,  contains  all  the  other  sefirot.  Hence,  each 
sefirah  is  made  up  of  10  sefirot,  each  of  which  again 
includes  10.  One  sefirah,  therefore,  includes  100. 
All  the  sefirot  thus  contain  1,000.  Similarly,  any 
number  may  be  decadally  involved.  This  involu¬ 
tion  is  called  ftm^o  or  ftl^D.  The  number  1,  for 
instance,  involved  to  the  first  decade  (ft*)^33, 
1(^y  ftl^DU)  will  amount  to  10;  when  involved  to 

the  second  decade  (ftl^DH  ftl^DD),  to 
Gematria  100.  Thus,  the  four  supramundane 
of  worlds,  n&n3,  rrpvy  ?tto, 

the  Sefirot.  are  the  310  worlds  promised  to  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come  (comp. 
Sanh.  100a).  As  each  of  these  four  worlds  contains 
10  sefirot,  the  three  worlds,  raised  to  the  first 
decade  give  the  amount  300;  the  world  of 
counts  only  as  10,  because,  being  on  its  upper  side 
endless,  the  more  it  contained  tlie  nearer  it  would 
approach  unity.  Decadal  involution  usually  affects 
the  word  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Geometric  Involution :  According  to  the  same 
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principle,  a  number  may  be  raised  to  tlie  second  or 
the  third  power.  Here  the  sum  of  the  whole  word 
may  be  so  dealt  with,  or  each  of  its  letters  may  be 
raised  separately  and  the  sums  then  added  (comp. 
§  III.  E  5  and  6,  below). 

(c)  Comprehension:  Creation  is  but  an  unbroken 
chain  of  cause  and  effect.  The  latter  is  potentially 
contained  in  the  former,  and  the  former  partly  in  the 
latter  (conqx  §  III.  D,  above).  Every  effect,  i.e., 
everything  that  can  be  subsumed  under  a  higher 
term,  is  the  species  (E~ID) ;  every  cause  is  the  genus 
(^3),  comprehending  the  species.  The  Universal 
Comprehender  (^W)  is  God ;  the  General  Compre- 
hender,  the  * Y faj.  The  alphabet  is  the  comprehender 
of  the  whole  Torah;  theN,  that  of  the  whole  alpha¬ 
bet,  i.e.,  of  all  numbers.  The  numerical  value  of  a 
word  is  the  comprehender  of  its  conceptional  con¬ 
tents.  In  short,  any  generic  concept  may  be  counted 
and  added  to  the  equation. 

To  elucidate  the  principle  involved  the  following 
example  may  be  taken  :  [(a  +  b  +  c)  -f-  (d  -f-  e)  -f-  (f 
-j-  g  -j-  li)J  =■  (i  j  -4-  k)  =  >£?-  Let  a,  the  first  mem¬ 

ber  Of  the  equation,  consist  of  3  words, 
Genus  and  or  of  8  letters,  and  p,  the  second  mem- 

Species.  her,  of  1  word,  or  8  letters.  Let  S  be 
the  numerical  value  of  each  member. 
Suppose  that  a  actually  amounts  only  to  (S—  1), 
(S  —  2),  etc.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  it  is 
(S—  1),  there  is  added  the  comprehender  of  a,  i.e., 
the  comprehender  of  (S  —  1),  which  is  1.  This  -would 
be  expressed  by  Dy.  If  a  =  (S  —  2),  there 

must  be  added  the  comprehender  of  a  -j-  that  of  p, 
Dy*  If  a  =  (S  —  3),  the  comprelienders 
of  a  +  p  +  (a  +  P),  &31&31  D’^13  \3B>  QJJ,  may 
be  taken.  Or  there  may  be  added  to  a  its  3  words, 
WdH  Dy.  If  a  =  (*8—8),  one  may  add  the  8  letters 
nvniKn  Dy.  If  a  =  (8  —  14),  the  3  comprelienders 
+  the  3  words  +  the  8  letters,  etc.,  may  be  added. 

Instead  of  addition,  subtraction may  be  used;  e.g., 
'YIN  =  na.  The  Divine  Name,  by  double  integra¬ 
tion  (comp.  §  III.  D  e,  below),  yields  34  letters;  de¬ 
duct  from  this  number  the  4  letters  of  the  integral 
+  the  comprelienders  of  both  terms,  and  the  result 
will  be  28.  The  pW  has  a  different  value  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example:  fjpD  =  the  letters  py  in  the  name 
Hpyb  which  are  the  essential  parts  of  that  name, 
corresponding  to  the  comprelienders  of  and 
in;  namely,  py  =  170,  qn  fcjDV  —  170.  The  ab¬ 
stract  noun  of  is  ftlpW  ;  of  ^  it  is  WW 

(d)  Multiplication  and  Division :  One  of  the  terms 
may  be  a  multiple  of  the  other ;  for  an  example 
comp.  §  II.  2  k,  above.  Multiplication  may  be 
used  also  in  many  other  forms;  e.g.,  a  term  may  be 
multiplied  by  its  letters,  as  niPP  =  (5  X  6  X  5  X  10)= 
1,500.  Similarly,  one  of  the  terms  may  be  a  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  other;  e.g.,  the  world  was  created  by 
means  of  nDN  (“truth”),  these  being  the  final  letters 
of  DN  dWn  &TD  (Gen.  i.  1).  The  end  of  all  crea¬ 
tion  is  (“man  ”);  for  the  latter  is  a  tithe  of  the 
former:  D  =  ■+  n,  *1  — TV  £>  N  is  indivisible. 

(e)  Integration:  Just  as  in  the  sefirot  all  things 
are  contained  in  a  latent  state,  potentially,  so  in  a 
number  there  are  latent  ramifications.  The  letter  {j, 
for  instance,  amounts  on  the  face  of  it  to  30;  but  it 
contains  also  its  alphabetic  name  nW,  and  therefore 


really  amounts  to  74.  The  word  ;£>,  on  the  face  of 
it  amounting  to  32,  may  be  integrated  (tftaru)  to 
rpH  and  would  then  amount  to  486.  This  in¬ 
tegral  (N^D)  niay  again  be  integral  to 
in  YP  JTQ,  and  this  double  integration  (ni?Dn 
or  n^D)  would  raise  the  value  of  J?  to  1,436. 
In  the  above  example  ^  is  the  integral  (£H£>,  “ipy, 

nW,  yjd,  nnaoa  nrniN,  'in, 

DUID  ’IN),  JY  ID  the  integrant  (of>yj,  D^yn),  the 
doubly  integrated  number  n^DI  the  process  of 
integration  The  numerical  value  of  the  in¬ 

tegral  is  the  W,  that  of  the  integrant  the  D"1 2. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  letters  may  be  spelled 
in  various  ways,  so  as  to  affect  the  numerical  value 
of  the  word.  Hence,  one  and  the  same  word  may, 
when  integrated,  yield  several  values.  The  Tetra- 
grammaton  mn\  for  example,  may  be  integrated 
in  many  forms,  but  the  following  four  are  the  usual 
ones:  (1)  Nil  INI  Nil  TP  =  45 ;  (2)  nil  11  HH  nr  =  52; 
(3)  >n  ini  nn  nr  =  63 ;  (4)  nn  n  nn  nr  =  72. 

(f)  Quaternion :  The  quaternary  term  (smri,  re- 
Tpcucrvs)  10  =  (1  -f-  2  -j-  3  -f-  4)  shows  tliat  "7  =  10,  as  4 

includes  all  the  preceding  lower  numbers.  If  the 
above  equation,  4  =  10,  be  put  in  the  form  (1  -f  1 
■f-I+I)— it  be¬ 
comes  evident  why  a  word  like  HliT,  for  instance,  is 
equivalent  to  0  +JY  +  1«T  +  ni«T)  =  72.  This  proc¬ 
ess  is  called  yun,  DmnN  niD;  the  term  itself, 
yun,  ynnD.  The  simple  form  niiY  is  the 
(“face”);  the  quaternated  form  D'YinN,  YinN 
(“  back”),  Quaternation  may  be  combined  with  in¬ 
tegration,  and  the  process  is  extended  to  words  hav¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  four  letters. 

(g)  Spatiality:  A  word  may  also  be  considered 
under  the  aspect  of  dimension,  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  spatiality.  Thus,  niPP  in  terms  of  space 
■would  have  a  inn  (“width”)  of  4,  and  a  rDJl  or 
HDip  (“height  ”)  of  10;  the  height  being  the  extent 
of  the  integral  (comp.  §  III.  D  e,  above). 

E.  Numerical  Values  :  From  the  above  explanation 
it  is  clear  that  one  word  may  yield  a  variety  of 
values.  The  early  cabalists  have,  for  some  mystical 
reason,  decided  arbitrarily  the  number  of  these 
values  to  be  nine,  either  because  nine  is  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  units  and  contains  all  the  lesser  num¬ 
bers,  or  because  of  the  nine  ps}rchic  powers  of  man 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  whole  organism — viz., 
intellect,  understanding,  consciousness,  the  five 
senses,  and  the  practical  will — since  man, the  micro¬ 
cosm,  reflects  the  world,  the  macrocosm.  However 
that  may  be,  below  is  given  an  enumeration  of  the 
cabalists’  nine  values  (Nos.  1-9)  and  of  all  the  other 
values  actually  used. 

1.  Dormal  Value,  bYlDH  1BDD,  mDID  '3D,  count¬ 
ing  N  —  D  as  units,  ■>  —  y  as  tens,  p  —  n  as  hundreds. 
The  o  final  letters  have  here  the  same  values  as  their 
respective  initial  forms. 

2.  Cyclical  or  Minor  Value ,  ^y&  PDDD, 

|LDp  JD>  where  the  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  are 
reduced  to  units;  e.g.,  D*TN  =  DDN,  i.e.,  (40  +  4  +  1) 
—  (400  +  40  + 1).  This  procedure  is  also  called  min 
WjH  (“return  of  the  cycle”),  since  with  1,000  the 
alphabet  must  be  begun  anew,  symbolizing  that  the 
beginning  is  connected  -with  the  end  (131D  pyi 
lnbnra).  This  value  is  assigned  to  Enoch,  who  is 
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identified  with  Mattatron  (a  differentiation  of  Meta- 
tbon),  who,  like  the  gnostic  demiurge,  has  neither 
knowledge  of  nor  understanding  for  involution,  the 
pneumatic  nature  of  things. 

3.  Inclusive  Value,  Wp  a  development  of 

the  quaternion,  where  each  number  includes  all  the 
other  numbers  that  precede  it  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet ;  e.g. ,  n  =  (5  +  4  +  3  +  2  +  l)=lo ;  3  =  (20 
+10  +  9  +  8  +  7  +  6  +  5  +  4  +  3  +  2+1)  =  75. 

4.  Additory  Value ,  "ISDJD,  when  the  exter¬ 

nal  number  of  words  or  of  letters  is  added  (comp. 
§  III.  D  c,  above). 

5.  Square  Value  of  the  Word,  1^3  y:nD  “1DDD- 
The  numerical  value  of  the  word  is  successively 
multiplied  lyy  the  value  of  each  letter,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  added ;  e.g. ,  YTJ  —  [(14  X  4)  +  ( 14  X  6)  +  (14 
X  4)]  =  196,  or,  in  short,  142.  The  reason  for  such 
a  procedure  is  that  inasmuch  as  14  branches  are  con¬ 
tained  in  3  powers,  each  power  must  be  contained  in 
the  other  two. 

6.  Square  Value  of  the  Letter ,  V21D  "lSDD; 

e.g.,  in  =  (42  +  62  +  4*)  =  68. 

7.  Nominal  Value,  “)EDD,  taking  the  alpha¬ 
betical  name  of  the  letter  for  the  letter  itself  (comp. 
§  III.  D  e,  above). 

8.  Numeral  Value ,  nSDD  1QD JO,  substituting  the 
numeral  noun  for  the  number;  e.g.,  ^pD  =  D'Stt'lK 

nXD  =  (40  + 10  +  800  +  30  +  800  +  5  +1  + 
40  +  40  +  10  +70  +  2  +  200  + 1)  =  1,049.  The  prin- 
ciple  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 

9.  Major  Numeral  Value,  f>njn  HDDD,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  combined  with  integration;  e.g.,  i  =  TP  = 

=  620. 

10.  External  Value,  “)2DD,  when  the  con 

tents  are  disregarded,  every  letter  counting  for  1. 
The  Tetragrammaton  can  not  be  taken  in  this  value 
("Asis  Rimmonim, ”  36b). 

.11.  Major  Value ,  “12DD-  In  this  value  the 

final  letters  count  as  hundreds  TDDD). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  minor  or  cyclical  value 
(see  §  III.  E  2,  above),  the  values  10—400  (see  g  HI. 
E  1,  above)  also  belong  under  this  head. 

12.  Multiple  Value ,  9i 23  ”1SDE>  (comp.  §  III.  D  d). 

13.  quotient  Value,  'p^n  *1DDD(comp.  §  III.  D  d). 

14.  Cube  Value  of  the  Word,  i^j3  3ppo  *)DDD, 
’^3  BUSS'D  'o. 

15.  Cube  Value  of  the  Letter ,  ’jyia  apVD  “1DDD 
(comp.  “Hayyat,”  in  “Minhat  Yehudi,”  iii.). 

16.  First  Decadic  Involution  Value,  1 QDB 

(comp.  §  III.  D  a,  above). 

17.  Second  Decadic  Involution  Value,  ^IDDD 

m&an. 

18.  Double  Integration  Value, 

19.  Permutation  Value ,  'TiDD  1DDD,  when  the 
values  of  the  permutated  letters  are  taken  (comp.  §  II. 

2  c,  above). 

20-22.  Quaternion  Values ,  1SDD,  either  of 

the  simple  word  or  of  the  singly  and  doubly  inte¬ 
grated  forms  (comp.  §  III.  D  f,  above). 

Considering  that  the  procedures  and  values  ex¬ 
plained  above  may  be  used  in  various  combinations, 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  word  may  be  made  to 
yield  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  values. 

F.  Scientific  Value  :  What  scientific  value  the 
Talmudists  placed  on  gematria  is  difficult  to  tell 


with  certainty.  Although  one  legal  enactment,  that 
the  duration  of  the  Nazaritic  vow  be  30  days,  is  osten¬ 
sibly  founded  on  gematria,  it  will  perhaps  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  assume  that  they  considered  it  merely 
as  an  “asmakta,”  a  mnemonic  aid,  and  that,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  that  law  had  another  basis. 

In  later  literature,  outside  of  cabalistic  circles,  and 
beginning  with  Ibn  Ezra  (comp.  “Monatsschrift,” 
xliii.  84),  the  value  of  gematria  is  spoken  of  more 
or  less  derogatorily,  especially  by  Joel  Sarkes  (n"2  to 
Tur  Orah  Hayyim,  24,  63),  Leo  di  Modena  (“Ari  No- 
hem,”  eh.  xiv.),  Milsahagi  15c  et  seq.),  and 

Zweifel (“  Kerem  Hemed,”  ix.  80  et  seq.). 

Bibliography:  Waldberg,  Da?'ke  ha-Shinnuyim ;  Cordovero, 
Parties  Rimmonim,  xxx.  8;  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Fathers ,  p.  62,  note  46 ;  Katzenellenbogen,  in  Netihot 
Dlam ,  §  29 ;  Friedmann,  in  Bet- Talmud ,  i.;  M.  Hartmann, 
Scmukim  Ic-'Olam. 

S.  S.  C.  L. 

GEMEINDEBUND,  DEUTSCH  -  ISRAE- 
LITISCHER  (“Union  of  Judseo-German  Congre¬ 
gations  ”) :  An  association  of  Jewish  corporations  in 
Germany,  founded  July  3,  1869,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jewish  synod  at  Leipsic,  and  incorporated 
Feb.  13,  1899.  The  federation  has  for  its  object  the 
exchange  of  experiences  in  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  especially  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests  of  German  Jews,  excluding,  however,  from 
its  sphere  of  activity  all  matters  relating  to  ritual.  It 
directs  its  attention  chiefly  to  education  and  charity. 
It  grants  subsidies  for  religious  instruction  to  the 
smaller  communities,  and  helps  the  needy  by  assist¬ 
ing  them  to  take  up  agricultural  and  technical  pur¬ 
suits.  At  the  same  time  it  provides  for  the  training 
of  religious  teachers  and  cantors,  and  for  pensions  to 
aged  officials  of  the  congregations  or  to  their  fami¬ 
lies,  contends  against  the  evil  of  strolling  beggars, 
and  furnishes  aid  for  released  convicts.  These  ob¬ 
jects  are  enumerated  in  section  two  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Nov.  15,  1898. 

At  the  head  of  the  federation,  which  at  present 
includes  two  legally  established  boards  (in  Baden 
and  Wiirttemberg),  ten  provincial  and  district  con¬ 
gregational  associations  (“  Yerbiinde  ”),  and  750  con¬ 
gregations,  are  a  president  and  a  board 
Con-  of  thirty-six  members.  This  board  ap- 
stitution.  points  delegates  in  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  (numbering  118  in  1903)  to  watch 
the  interests  of  the  federation.  The  first  two  presi¬ 
dents  were  Jacob  Naciiod  and  Moritz  Kohner,  in 
Leipsic.  When  the  society  moved  from  Leipsic  to 
Berlin  in  1882  Dr.  S.  Kristeller  became  president; 
in  1896  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office 
to  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Martin  Pliilippson, 
formerly  professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels. 
A  regular  meeting  of  delegates  is  held  eveiy  four 
years.  The  business  of  this  meeting  comprises  the 
hearing  of  the  report  of  the  board,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  treasurer,  etc.  The  last  meeting,  the  ninth 
since  the  existence  of  the  federation,  was  held  in 
Berlin  Feb.  23-24,  1902. 

The  charitable  funds  and  institutions  under  the 
administration  of  the  federation  are  as  follows : 

German-Jewish  Loan-Fund  for  Women  and  Girls :  established 
1S75 ;  administration  in  Leipsic. 

Mendelssohn  House  in  Dessau.  Bought  1879,  on  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  birthday.  The  rear  part  of  the 
house  in  which  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  horn  has  been  left  in  its 
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original  condition,  while  the  front  part  has  been  remodeled. 
It  was  planned  as  a  home  for  retired  Jewish  scholars,  and  was 
opened  in  18S6. 

Samuel  Kristeller  Fund;  founded  May  26, 1890.  Its  object  is 
to  assist  young  Jews  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  and.  to  help  de¬ 
serving  Jewish  mechanics  in  settling  themselves. 

Monteflore  Fund ;  founded  1900.  It  oilers  prizes  to  he  com¬ 
peted  for  by  teachers  of  mechanical  trades  and  of  gardening. 

Jewish  Workingmen’s  Colony  at  Weissensee,  near  Berlin.  Its 
object  is  to  provide  work,  food,  and  shelter  for  unemployed 
Jewish  men.  It  was  started  in  1902,  and  numbers  about  60  in¬ 
mates. 

Jewish  Reformatory  (Israelitisehe  Fursorge-Erziehungsan- 
stalt)  for  Boys  (the  Eugene  and  A rnalie  Rosenstiel  foundation)  at 
Repzin  and  Schivelbein ;  opened  1901  with  twenty-five  inmates. 

Jewish  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Plotzensee,  near  Berlin; 
opened  1902. 

Commission  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  congregations  by 
means  of  contributions  to  the  salaries  of  religious  teachers  and 
to  the  expenses  of  school  buildings.  It  at  present  (1903)  sub¬ 
sidizes  about  150  needy  congregations. 

Friedrich- Wilhelm- Victoria  Fund;  founded  (1883)  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  crown  prince  and  princess  (Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  III.  and  Empress  Victoria).  It  maintains  the  life-insur¬ 
ance  policies  of  1,000  community  officials. 

Philippson  Fund :  founded  18T5.  It  affords  temporary  relief 
to  needy  congregational  officials. 

Herxheimer  Fund;  founded  September  26,  1877.  Enables 
poor  Jewish  students  to  attend  normal  schools  in  Germany. 

The  following  institutions  are  for  the  promotion 
of  Jewish  science: 

Zunz  Fund ;  subsidizes  eminent  scientific  works. 

Historical  Commission  for  Investigating  the  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany ;  founded  1885.  It  has  published  “  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Gesch.  dor  Juden  in  Deutschland  ”  (Brunswick,  5  vols.); 
Aronius, “  Regesten  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  im  Frankischen  und 
Deutscken  Reiche  bis  zum  Jahr  1273”;  Honiger-Stern,  “Das 
Judenschreinsbueh  der  Laurenzpfarre  in  Koln”;  Neubauer- 
Stern-Baer,  “Berichte  fiber  die  Judenverfolgungen  Wahrend 
der  Kreuzztige  ”  ;  Salfeld,  “  Das  Martyrologium  des  Nfirnberger 
Memorbuches.” 

Educational  Department  (for  discussing  pedagogical  ques¬ 
tions). 

The  Gemeindebund  has  published  a  number  of 
popular  tracts,  the  best  known  being  “  Grundsatze 
der  Judisclien  Sittenlelire,  ”  by  Dr.  S.  Kristeller,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  most  influential  rabbis  and  Jewish  no¬ 
tables.  It  publishes  a  statistical  year-book  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Germany  (fifteen  have  so  far 
appeared),  and  from  time  to  time  the  “Mittheilun- 
gen  vom  Deutsch-Israelitischen  Gemeindebund” 
(sixty  numbers).  The  decisions  of  courts  and  author¬ 
ities  (“  Behordliche  Entsclieidungen  und  Verord- 
nungen  ”)  appended  to  the  year-book  give  it  addi¬ 
tional  value. 

The  assets  of  the  union  are  valued  at  about  650,- 
000  marks.  It  has  a  library  of  about  5,000  books, 
mostly  Judaica. 

Bibliography:  Mitthcihmrjcn  vom  Dcutsch-Israelitischcn 

Oemciiulclmnd ,  Nos.  1-60;  Statiatischcs  Jahrbuch  of  the 

association,  Berlin,  1901. 

D.  S.  Sa. 

GEMMINGEN,  URIEL  VON.  See  Reuchlin, 
John. 

GEMS  :  Precious  stones,  usually  cut  or  polished 
for  ornamental  or  other  uses.  Gems  were  not  in¬ 
digenous  to  Palestine;  they  were  imported,  under 
Solomon,  in  ships  from  Opliir  (I  Kings  x.  11 ;  II 
Chron.  ix.  10),  or  brought  by  wandering  merchants 
from  Arabia  and  Plienicia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  Pre¬ 
cious  stones  were  among  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  gifts 
(I  Kings  x.  3,  10),  as  well  as  among  the  riches  for 
which  Hezekiah  provided  treasuries  (II  Chron. 
xxxii.  27).  Together  with  gold,  they  were  esteemed 
V.— 38 


the  most  costly  and  rare  possessions  (Job  xxviii. 
15  et  seq. ;  Prov.  xvii.  8,  xxvi.  8;  Wisdom  vii.  9). 
Therefore  the  restored  city  of  Zion  (Isa.  liv.  11,  12) 
will  be  founded  and  beautified  with  precious  stones 
(comp.  Rev.  xxi.  18  et  seq.);  even  the  vision  of  God’s 
glory  recalls  the  glow  of  gems  (Ezek.  i.  26,  27). 
They  were  in  use  as  ornaments  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  (in  the  crown  of  the  Ammonite  mon¬ 
arch:  II  Sam.  xii.  30;  on  robes  and  canopies:  Ezek. 
xxviii.  18;  Apocr.  Esther  iv.  6;  on  golden  vessels: 
Eeclus.  [Sirach]  1.  9-10).  They  were  especially  em¬ 
ployed  for  signet-ringsandseals,  cylinders  and  cones 
(see  Engraving  ;  Seals  ;  also  Benzinger,  “  Arch.  ”  s.v. 
“  Siegel  ”;  Cant.  v.  14;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xxxii.  7  et 
seq . ;  Greek,  xxxv.  5  et  seq. ;  Greek,  xxxviii.  27). 
David  is  said  to  have  gathered  gems  while  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  Solomon  is 
credited  with  having  studded  its  interior  walls  with 
them  (I  Chron.  xxix.  2,  8;  II  Chron.  iii.  6). 

Gems  are  designated  as  mpn  pH  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
13;  I  Kings  x.  2,  11 ;  Assyrian,  “abnu  akartu  ”  ==  p^ 
jn:  Prov.  xvii.  8;  Isa.  liv.  12;  Ecclus. 

[Sirach]  xlv.  11 ;  Ex.  xxv.  7 ;  • 

I  Chron.  xxix.  2;  Talmudic,  rQID  p&C  B.  B.  10b; 
also  in  the  plural  finiD  in  the  frequent  ex¬ 
pression  nnitt  D'JDK  —“  gems  and  pearls  ”). 

In  addition  to  a  few  other  specific  references,  the 
twelve  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  two  in  his  ephod are  specifically  enumerated 
(Ex.  xxviii.  9, 17-20;  xxxix.  10  et  seq.),  from  which 
lists  that  given  by  Ezekiel  in  the  description  of 
Tyre’s  glory  (“  cherub  ”)  (Ezek.  xxviii. 

In  High  18;  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  9—11)  is  in  all  prob- 

Priest’s  ability  an  adaptation:  some  extreme 
Breastplate  critics  have  even  assumed  the  reverse 
and  Ephod.  relation  between  Ezekiel  and  Exodus 
(see  Gu  the,  “Kurzes  Bibelwbrterb.” 
s.v.  “  Edelsteine  ”).  The  exact  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  names  given  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
some  cases  impossible.  It  lias  rightly  been  held 
(Flinders-Petrie,  in  Hastings,  “Diet.  Bible”;  and 
J.  L.  Myres,  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  “Encyc.  Bibl.” 
both  s.v.  “Stones,  Precious”)  that  the  Septuagint 
represents  the  Greek  knowledge  on  the  subject  in 
the  Alexandrian  period  as  summed  up  in  Theophras¬ 
tus’  treatise  (Xlep/  A Wuv),  while  Rev.  xxi.  9-11  reflects 
Pliny’s  views  (“  Historia  Naturalis,”  xxxvii.).  The 
Targumim  throw  light  on  the  views  traditionally 
held  in  their  time  by  the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  they  preserve  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  stones  in  use  before  their  day.  Jose¬ 
phus’  description  (“Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  5;  “B.  J.”  v.  5, 
§  7)  is  valuable  only  as  giving  liis  personal  interpre 
tation.  Modern  versions,  as  far  as  they  do  not  follow’ 
the  Septuagint,  resort  to  equivalents  based  on  the 
practise  of  their  day.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  Sirach  contents  himself  with  a  general  de¬ 
scription  without  details  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlv.  11). 

On  the  well-grounded  supposition  that  the  He¬ 
brew’s  could  not  have  been  familiar  with  stones  un- 
know’n  to  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  and  from  whom  the}’  drew  their  stock  of  gems, 
Myres  has  compiled  a  table  of  stones  in  actual  use 
among  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  etc.,  at  various  pe¬ 
riods.  In  the  following,  Myres’  compilation  has 
been  consulted.  Dividing  the  twelve  stones  into 
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four  rows  of  three  each,  Exodus  (xxviii.  17-20) 
enumerates  them  thus: 

(1)  din:  a-dpS lov  =  “sardius  ”  ;  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  “sardius” 
or  “ruby”  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev. 
xxi.  20);  Targ.  Onk.  pDD ;  Targ.  Yer.  i.  NnpiDD,  ii.  NnpDD  ;  Ex. 
R.  xxxviii.  pjJY'iD’ ;  Josephus,  “Ant.”  iii.  7,  §  5,  “sardonyx.” 
Tin's,  as  the  name  implies  and  according  to  the  Targumim  and 
Num.  R.  vi.  7,  was  of  red  color,  though  possibly  its  name  meant 
merely  to  suggest  its  Edomite  origin.  It  is  thus  safe  to  identify 
it  with  the  modern  sard,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (Z.t*.  xxxvii. 

100),  was  very  common  among  the  engraved 
Sard.  stones  in  antiquity.  Petrie  holds  it  to  be  the 
opaque  blood-red  jasper,  which  was  valued  as 
a  charm  against  bleeding,  and  was  indeed  common  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  While  the  sardonyx  is  a  variety  of 
agate  in  which  white  or  seiniopal  chalcedony  alternates  with 
sard,  the  latter  is  a  very  compact  variety  of  chalcedony,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  much  esteemed  by  ancient  lapidaries.  The  reading 
in  Ex.  R.  xxxviii.  should  be  emended  to  pjj*rv",  the  sardonyx 
or  carnelian,  possibly  the  same  stone  as  that  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  rabbinical  writings  under  the  name  pgS  od  or 
pjlflSiJD  (Sanh.  59b;  Ab.  R.  N.,  Text  A,  i.  and  xxxviii.;  Targ. 
to  Job  xxviii.  18),  which  Levy  derives  from  cravSapdKr »,  and 
Kohut  identifies  with  a  Persian  word  meaning  “  ruby  ”  (see 
Bacher  in  “R.  E.  J.”  xxix.  83).  On  this  stone  iti  the  breast¬ 
plate  was  engraved  “  Reuben  ”  (Ex.  R.  Lc.). 

(2)  niiOQ  :  =  “topazius”;  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  “topaz” 

(Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.19);  Rev. 

xxi.  20,  <rap86w£ ;  Targ.  Onk.  jp-\;  Targ.  Yer.  i.  and  ii.  snpn\ 
Ex.  R.  Lc.  ;  Josephus,  Lc.  “topaz.”  These  render¬ 

ings  agree  in  identifying  the  “  pitdah  ”  with  the  “  topaz  ”  (for 
the  reading  in  Exodus  Rabbah  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
comp,  the  Syriac  in  Job  xxviii.  19;  see  Monats- 
schrift.”  1882,  p.  384:  Bacher,  in  “  R.  E.  J.”  xxix. 

Chrysolite  S4),  and  in  making  it  a  stone  of  yellow-green 

or  Topaz,  color.  By  modern  scholars  it  is  identified  as 
the  Assyrian  “hipindu,”  a  “flashing”  stone. 
Thus  the  pitdah  could  scarcely  represent  our  modern  topaz. 
But  it  may  have  been  the  “false  topaz,”  that  is,  a  yellow  rock- 
crystal,  or  with  still  greater  probability  the  modern  chrysolite, 
which  is  a  green-colored,  vitreous,  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the 
precious.  The  precious,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  color,  is  found 
in  the  Levant.  In  Pliny  the  description  of  the  topaz  fits  the 
modern  chrysolite,  and  that  this  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
“  pitdah  ”  is  the  opinion  of  Myres,  Petrie,  Cheyne,  and  Fraas 
(see  Riehm,  “  Handworterb.”  2d  eel.,  p.  338b,  note).  According 
to  Job  xxviii.  19  this  stone  came  from  Cush  (Ethiopia).  This 
seems  to  agree  with  the  report  (Pliny,  Lc.  vi.  34  and  xxxvii.  32, 
where  it  is  described  as  green  ;  Targum  to  Job,  Lc.  ;  Diodorus 
Siculus,  iii.  39)  about  the  topaz  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  This 
stone  was  engraved  “Simeon.” 

(3)  np-o :  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  crpuipaySos ;  A.  V.  “car¬ 
buncle”;  R.  Y.  “carbuncle”  or  “emerald”;  Targ.  Onk.  jp-o  ; 
Yer.  i.,  ii.  Nnp-o ;  Ex.  R.  frujpin.  In  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  the 
Septuagint  retains  o-pApaySo?,  but  the  Masoretic  text  has  “  ya- 
halom.”  As  the  Hebrew  name  etymologically  indicates,  this 
was  a  “flashing,  brilliant”  stone.  Its  identification,  however, 
is  doubtful.  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  Greek  trp.d- 
paySo?  (Lewy,  “Die  Semitischen  Fremdworter,”  p.  57)  was  a 

crystal  found  in  immense  columns  and  was 
Rock-  of  intense  brilliancy.  This  would  apply  to  the 

Crystal.  rock-crystal  and  the  beryl.  In  favor  of  the 
former  see  Rev.  iv-  3,  and  Petrie  in  Has¬ 
tings,  “Diet.  Bible”  (l,c.).  In  Egypt  colorless,  brilliant  rock- 
crystal  was  extensively  used  for  engraving,  as  it  was  from  the 
later  Babylonia  time  onward  in  Mesopotamia  (Myres);  hence 
the  presumption  is  that  the  Biblical  pp-Q  represents  this  crystal. 
The  reading  in  Exodus  Rabbah  expresses  the  Greek  vdKLy0og 
(Syriac  of  Rev.  xxi.  20) .  This  would  make  it  a  stone  of  the  color 
of  the  hyacinth,  or  the  jacinth,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
zircon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Revelations,  but  not  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Pliny  (Lc.  xxxvii.  41  ct  scq.)  names  Ethiopia  as  the 
source  of  its  supply.  In  rabbinical  literature  it  is  frequently 
named  (Gen.  It.  lxxix  ;  Yalk.  to  Dent.  854;  Yalk.  to  Gen.  134; 
Mahzor  Vitry,  pp.  312,336;  comp.  “R.  E.  J.”  xxix.  84).  This 
stone  was  engraved  with  Levi’s  name. 

(4)  -pj  :  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  “emerald”:  R  V.,  margin,  “car¬ 
buncle  ”  ;  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  dv6pa£\  Targ.  Onk.  p-»nD7N; 
Yer.  i.  iyidpn;  Yer.  ii.  njtdid;  Ex.  It.  pm:  (pofiu-os  = 
“ruby,”  “rose-stone”).  The  Hebrew  name  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  loan-word.  W.  M.  Muller  (“Orient,  Lit.”  ii. 
39)  identifies  it  with  Egyptian  “  M-f-k-t,”  and  thus  in  turn  with 


the  “  lupaaku  ”  stone  of  the  El-Ainarna  tablets  (see  Muss-Arnolt, 
“  Concise  Diet.”  p.  801b).  This,  however,  is  doubted  by  Ivnud- 
son  (“  Assyr.  Beitrage,”  iv.  324).  It  must  have  belonged  to  the 
green  stones,  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
Emerald  or  Philistia  have  furnished  it  in  quantities.  Fifty 
Garnet.  of  these  stones  were  part  of  the  tribute  sent 
from  Ashkalon,  just  as  the  “nofek”  was  among 
the  goods  sent  from  Syria  (Masoretic  text  din  ;  or,  if  reading  is 
din,  from  Edom)  enumerated  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  16.  Onkelos  and 
Targ.  Yer.  i.  support  this  value  of  nofek  as  a  green  stone  (em¬ 
erald)  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  writings  (Lev.  R.ii.  5;  Pesik. 
R.  x.  [p.  39b]  as  quoted  in  the  ‘Aruk,  which  connects  the  later 
name  riv:rs’  with  the  Arabic  “ zumurrnd  ”).  The  modern 
identification  of  the  nofek  with  the  red  garnet,  or  that  by  the 
Septuagint  with  the  carbuncle  and  ruby,  has  the  support  of 
Targ.  Yer.  ii.  and  of  Exodus  Rabbah.  It  was  assigned  to  Judah. 

(5)  -vdd  :  A.  V. and R.  V.  “sapphire”  (Ex. xxiv.  10,  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11;  Isa.  liv.  11;  Lam.  iv.  7;  Cant.  v.  14;  Job  xxviii.  6, 
16;  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xliii.  19;  Ezek.  i.  26).  The  same  word  is 
employed  in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Vulgate,  and  by  Josephus 
(comp.  Lewy,  Lc.  p.  56) ;  Targ.  Onk.  ptjjcn  Yer.  i.  pr  ypd,  Yer.  ii. 
nj'S'sdd,  Exodus  Rabbah  pj'nprD  (“sapphire”).  This  stone 
probably  represented  in  Biblical  usage  the  opaque  blue  lapis  la¬ 
zuli,  according  to  W.  M.  Muller  the  “uknu”  of  the  EI-Amarna 

tablets  (see  Rev.  xxi.  19,  R.  V.,  margin) .  It  has 
Lapis  Lazuli  the  appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with  gold- 
or  dust  (Theophrastus,  Lc.  p.  692).  This  is  due  to 

Sapphire,  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites,  and  harmonizes 
with  both  Ex.  xxiv.  10  and  Ezek.  i.  26  (comp. 
Toy,  “  Ezekiel,”  in  “S.  B.  O.  T.”).  Others,  however,  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Biblical  sapphire  is  identical  with  the  modern 
sapphire,  the  blue  corundum  (hence  Onkelos,  “sliabziz”),  though 
this  was  almost  unknown  before  the  Roman  empire,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  classical  mineralogists  as  a  jacinth  or  hyacinth. 
The  sapphire  (probably  the  true  one)  occurs  in  rabbinical  books 
(Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  29;  Eccl.  R.  x.  20;  Yelamdenu  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  1 
[quoted  in  the  ‘Aruk] ;  Ex.  R.  viii.  3;  Cant.  R.  v.  14;  and  fre¬ 
quently;  see  Krauss,  “Lehnworter,”  pp.  398-399).  On  this 
stone  was  engraved  “Issachar.” 

(6)  dS“v  :  A.  v.  “diamond”;  R.  V.  “diamond”  or  “sardo¬ 
nyx  ”  (see  No.  12) .  The  rendering  of  the  old  versions  is  in  doubt, 
as,  owing  to  transpositions,  the  Septuagint  ia<ms  and  Latin  “  ias- 
pis”  (Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11)  may  correspond  to  another  He¬ 
brew  term  (“yashef eh  ”  according  to  Petrie  and  Myres).  The 
readings  in  Targum,  diSddd,  Yer.  i.  nwo,  Yer.ii.  nSjpi?  p>\  Ex- 
R.  “smaragd”  (emerald),  puncDN,  confirm  the  suspicion  of  a 
confusion.  DiSnDD  in  Onkelos  might  suggest  “yahalom,”  but 
see  under  No.  9 ;  “  kadkodi  ”  is  the  ruby ;  and  “  ‘en  ‘egla,”  else¬ 
where  the  rendering  for  ddSdn,  is  the  hyacinth  (“vacci- 
nium  ”).  Moreover,  the  Greek  laamg  is  linguistically  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  Hebrew  “yashefeh,”  which,  according  to  Benfey, 
is  of  Egyptian  origin  (Lewy,  Lc.  p.  56).  As  Josephus  also  men¬ 
tions  the  jasper,  though  as  the  second,  not  as  (he  third  stone 

of  the  second  row,  .it  is  advised  to  put  “yashe- 
Diamond.  fell  ”  in  place  of  the  “yahalom”  here.  This 
stone  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  (“  yashpu  ”), 
and  was  used  for  the  royal  seal.  The  Greek  lao-mg  was  a  dull, 
opaque  stone,  generally  green,  but  occurred  also  in  rod  and 
opalescent  varieties.  The  modern  jasper  is  an  impure  variety 
of  silica,  opaque,  and  of  many  colors  and  shades.  Pliny  (Lc. 
xxxvii.  9)  reports  that  in  the  East  the  variety  of  jasper  which 
resembled  the  emerald  was  especially  affected  (hence  Ex.  R.  has 
“emerald”).  In  the  Greek  of  Isa.  liv.  12  tao-m?  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  “kadkod,”  which  identification  underlies  the 
rendering  of  Targ.  Yer.  i.  Symmachus,  “  charchedonion  ”  is 
another  rendering  agreeing  with  the  Targum  (see  Krauss, 

“  Lehnworter,”  p.299).  Fraas  contends  that  the  jasper  of  the 
Bible  was  the  opal  found  often  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  which 
even  furnished  the  material  for  a  delicately  chiseled  statuette 
of  Isis  (Riehm,  “Handworterb.”  2d  cd.,  p.  385,  note).  All 
things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  breastplate  the  last 
place  in  the  second  row  was  occupied  by  an  opaque  stone  of 
rich  green  color.  On  it  was  engraved  the  name  “  Zebulun.” 

(7)  D’”1? :  Septuagint,  Atyvpcoy  (so  also  Josephus)  =  “li- 
gurius”;  A.  V.  “ligure”;  R.  V.  “jacinth,”  margin  “amber”; 
Tarcr.  Onk.  '-ojp;  Yer.  i.  pjn'DJp ;  Yer.  ii.pn?;  Ex.  R.  pSro. 
As  these  various  renderings  show,  tradition  emphasizes  the  ig¬ 
norance  concerning  the  true  value  of  the  He- 

Amber  or  brew  word.  The  only  fact  made  prominent  is 
Jacinth.  that  the  stone  was  brilliant  and  of  an  intense 
luster.  Hence  the  Midrash  makes  it  of  the 
white  tin-like  color  of  antimony  ;  Yer.  ii.  merely  calls  it  “  shiny.” 
Onkelos  and  Yer.i.  name  it  by  the  Greek  KeyXpLvoi>  (“  with  little 
grains”),  which  also  is  the  Syriac  equivalent.  Based  on  Pliny’s 
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description  of  the  figure  {lx.  viii.  57,  xxxvii.  11-13),  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  amber,  while  the  fact  that  in  the  apocalyptic 
enumeration  (Rev.  xxi.)  the  hyacinth  appears  in  its  stead  has 
suggested  the  rendering  “jacinth.”  The  only  conclusion  war¬ 
ranted  is  that  the  “  leshern”  was  a  lustrous  gold-colored  stone. 
It  is  the  stone  of  Dan  (comp.  Hommel,  “  Altisraelitische  Ueber- 
lieferung,”  p.  283). 

(8)  iu&’ :  Septuagintand  Josephus,  a^ar^s-  i  Targ.  Onk.  N'p*i2  ; 
Yer.  i.  pn;? ;  Yer.  ii.  pSrvo  ;  Ex.  It.  D'Bnsn  ;  A  .V.  and  It.  V. 
“agate.”  Tradition  confirms  the  modern  identification  with  the 
agate,  one  of  the  cryptocrystalline  varieties  of  quartz,  according 
to  Dana  of  one  class,  therefore,  with  chalcedony,  carnelian, 
onyx,  and  jasper.  It  is  found  in  many  varieties,  some  banded, 
or  in  clouds,  others  with  hues  due  to  impurities.  Its  use  is  well 
attested  for  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  Hebrew  name  even  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  borrowed  from  the  latter,  if  it  is  not  a  place-name 
('ke$w).  Exodus  Rabbah’s  reading  is  either  a  corruption  or 

a  variant  of  (“It.  E.  J.”  xxix.  87) ;  the 

Agate.  peculiar  pVrva  of  Yer.  ii.  consists  of  a  series 
of  successive  corruptions  of  pSvra  =  pma 
=  which  is  pniro ;  and  thus  Yer.  ii.  agrees  with  the 

Peshitta  of  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  meaning  under  this  name  a 
variety  of  the  agate.  The  pp*1?  of  Yer.  i.  must  be  corrected 
into  ppna  =  N'pnto  of  Onkelos.  This  is  the  Thracian  stone,  the 
“turkis”  or  turquoise  (Gen.  R.  xii.  13;  Mahzor  Yitry,  “tur- 
kiza  ”  [p.  163];  Yer.  Ber.  2c.  [according  to  Serillo];  not  as  Bacher 
[in  “  R.  E.  J.”  xxix.  87]  has  it,  the  “anthrakion  ”=“  carbuncle  ”; 
seeKrauss,  “Lehnworter,”  pp.  278  ct  scq.).  According  to  this 
rendering  a  sky-blue  stone  would  be  meant.  The  agate— 
Napbtali’s  stone— was  regarded  as  potent  in  procuring  divine 
aid  (Schwab,  “  Vocabulaire  de  l'Angelologie,”  p.  53). 

(9)  ns?nN:  R.  V.  and  A.  V.  “  amethyst”;  Septuagint  and 

Josephus,  a/aefluo-Tos;  Targ.  Onk.,  Yer.  i.,  and  Yer.  ii.  xSjpj*  p>; 
Ex.  II,  which  is  a  misreading  for  “  amethyst,”  and  not 

“the  bloodstone”  (see  “ Monatsschrift,”  1882,  p.  335;  “R.  E. 
J.”  xxix.  87).  For  the  meaning  of  the  “  calf’s  eye  ”  of  the  Tar- 
gumim  see  above.  The  amethyst,  which  uame  is  connected 
w*ith  the  stone’s  supposed  power  to  quench  inordinate  thirst  for 
strong  drink,  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  of  a  clear  purple  or  bluish- 

violet  color,  and  was  extensively  known  and 
Amethyst,  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  many  specimens  with 
engravings  are  among  the  finds  from  the  coast 
of  Syria.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Hebrew  name  points 
to  some  folk-lore  connection  between  the  “ahlamah”  and 
dreams  (“  halom  ”) .  The  etymology  seems  to  imply  the  idea  of 
being  strong  (Halevy,  in  “Journal  Asiatique,”  7th  series,  x. 
426),  or  it  may  beindicative  of  the  place  (Ahlamu)  where  the 
stone  was  found  (see  Gesenius,  “  Thesaurus,”  s.i\).  Targum 
Yer.  ii.  gives  to  “  yahalom  ”  (No.  6)  the  same  rendering  as  it, 
together  with  the  two  other  Aramaic  paraphrases,  gives  to  “ah¬ 
lamah,”  i.e.,  “the  calf’s  eye,”  that  is,  “vaccmium”  or  hya¬ 
cinth.  But  Onkelos’  translation  for  the  sixth  stone  (znS nac) 
must  be  “amethyst.”  Its  first  syllable  certainly  refers  to  “strong 
drinking”  (from  jod,  “to  drink  to  excess,”  whatever  the  second 
be— perhaps  mSn  =  oSn  =  “  strong  ”),  recalling  thus  the  super¬ 
stition  implied  also  in  the  Greek  term.  This  was  Gad’s  stone. 

(10)  A.  Y.  “beryl”;  R.  V.  “beryl”  or  “chalced¬ 
ony”;  ypucroA.t.00?  (also  Josephus),  “ ehrysolithus ”  (Ezek.  x.  97 
Septuagint  has  ai’Dpa£  =  “carbuncle,”  but  Vulgate  “chrysoli- 
thus”);  Targ.  Onk.  and  Yer.  ii.  anr;  Yer.  1.  the  same  with 
theaddition  of  N:n  ;  Ex.  R.  pc'SDnp.  This  must  have  been  a 
stone  believed  to  be  imported  from  Tarshisb.  It  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  identified  with  the  beryl  (R.  V.),  with 

Beryl.  amber,  with  the  modern  pale-green  topaz  (see 
No.  2).  To  a  green  stone,  not  to  amber,  the 
rendering  of  the  Targumim  “  of  the  color  of  the  sea”  refers 
(Krauss,  “Lehnworter,”  p.  297 ;  comp.  Ber.  6b;  Cant.  R.  i.  14; 
Targ.  to  Esth.  viii.  15  ;  Sachs,  “Bcitriige,”  ii.  41).  The  word  of 
Exodus  Rabbali  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  xpvc roAiflos.  What 
may  be  meant  by  the  Greek  term  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  best 
rendering  is  that  of  the  Septuagint  (to  Ezek.  i.  6;  Cant.  V.  14); 
“Tarshisb”  stone,  without  attempt  at  greater  definiteness. 
This  stone  was  reserved  for  Asher’s  name. 

(11)  ontr :  A.  Y.)  “  onyx  ”  ;  R.  Y.  “  onyx  ”  or  “  beryl  ” ;  prjpJA- 
Atev  (j-osephus  gives  “beryl ’’  for  No.  12),  “ onychinus ”;  Targ. 
Onk  nSiq;  Yer.  i.  xT  nriS-pa  ;  Yer.  ii.  xnSm ;  Ex.  R. 
r'p'i'?N“\D.  The  Jewish  tradition  identifies  this  stone  with  the 
beryl,  Yer.  ii.  being  the  exception,  naming  the  “  bedolah  ”  (Gen. 
ii.  12),  usually  an  aromatic  plant,  but  here  and  in  Syriac  an  In¬ 
dian  crystal  (Lagarde,  “Gesammelte  Abhanrtlungen,”  xx.  39; 
“  orientalia,”  ii.  44;  Gen.  II.  xvi.).  The  beryl,  of  which  the 
readings  in  Yer.  i.  and  Exodus  Rabbah  give  the  name  in  corrupt 
form,  is  also  by  later  Jewish  commentators  said  to  be  the  Biblical 
“shoham”  (see  Kimhi,  s.i\  ere).  The  Septuagint  translates 


the  word  in  other  passages  by  “onyx”  (see  Josephus,  “B.  J.” 
v.  5,  §  7),  by  “emerald  ”  (Ex.  xxviii.  9,  xxxv.  27,  xxxix.  6).  in 
Gen.  ii.  12  by  “the  leek-green  stone,”  by  “sard”  (Ex.  xxxix. 
9),  while  in  Chron.  v.  1  the  Hebrew  is  simply  transliterated. 

This  shoham-stone  is  frequently  mentioned  in 

Malachite.  Biblical  writings.  Havilah  is  its  home  (Gen. 

ii.  11) .  Two  such  stones  with  six  tribal  names 
engraved  on  each  were  fastened  to  the  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  9). 
This  stone  is  described  in  Job  xxviii.  10  as  very  precious.  If  it 
was  the  beryl,  it  must  have  been  that  variety  distinguished  by  the 
modern  mineralogists  from  the  beryl  proper  (which  is  of  a  bright 
emerald-green),  namely,  the  chrysophras  (leek-green  golden). 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  word  “shoham”  was  a  generic  term 
covering  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  different  colors,  which 
fact  may  account  for  the  wide  range  in  the  Greek  equivalents  for 
it.  Myras’  identification  of  it  with  the  malachite  seems  to  meet 
every  implication  of  the  various  traditional  equivalents  (“green 
emerald,”  “cloudy  beryl,”  and  “opaque  ”  and  “striped  ”  enough 
to  be  described  as  an  onyx).  This  was  Joseph’s  stone. 

(12)  HD2”  (but  see  No.  0;  “yahalom  ’’should  replace  “ya- 
shefeh  ”) :  in  Septuagint  “beryl,”  but  more  frequently  “onyx  ”  ; 
Vulgate  “beryl,”  probably,  as  in  Josephus,  due  to  a  trans¬ 
position  of  11  and  12;  Targ.  Onk.  Yer.  i.  the  same, 

preceded  by  ;  just  as  in  Yer.  ii.;  Ex.  R.  DrjSonc  ;  On¬ 

kelos’  “  panther-stone,”  a  “  yellow,  light-flecked  stone,”  may  ren¬ 
der  the  “yashefeh”  (lao-Tri?,  jasper),  but  the  other  Targumim 
use  the  word  which  frequently  denotes  pearls  and  precious 
stones  in  general.  “  Yahalom  ”  might  very  properly  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  a  general  term,  as  its  identification 
Ring-Stone,  was  involved  in  doubt.  The  diamond,  because 
“the hard  stone”  (yahalom,  from  oSn,  “to be 
hard,”  “to  hammer”),  has  been  suggested,  but  the  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  the  list  of  stones  in  use 
among  the  ancients  fails  to  name  it.  Nor  does  onyx  occur  early 
enough  to  look  for  its  being  known  among  the  Hebrews  of  Ex. 
xxviii.  All  that  maybe  safely  said  is  that  this  was  a  hard  stone, 
probably  used  in  the  making  of  whole  rings  (“  onyx  ”  =  Assyr¬ 
ian  “  unku  ”  =  “  ring”),  according  to  Myras ;  therefore  the  As¬ 
syrian  “  elmeshu,”  the  “  ring-stone.”  This  is  Benjamin’s  stone. 

Of  other  stones  mentioned  the  “kadkod  ”  (A.  Y. 
“agate,”  R.  Y.  “nilnr,”  in  Isa.  liv.  13  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  16;  the  Septuagint  gives  iog-iq  in  Isa.  liv. 
13)  undoubtedly  was  the  “  karkedon  ”  stone  quoted 
by  the  Rabbis  (Pesik.  136a;  Talk.  Sliimeoni  to  Isa. 
§  339  et  passim),  the  (Carthaginian)  carbuncle.  The 
“  shamir  ”  in  Ezek.  iii.  9,  said  to  be  “  harder  than  flint  ” 
(R.  Y.  and  A.  Y.  “adamant”),  was  not  a  precious 
stoife,  and  the  traditional  identification,  “diamond,” 
should  be  abandoned  (Loew,  “Graph.  Requisiten,” 
i.  181).  The  legendary  character  given  the  shamir 
by  the  Rabbis  (Sotah  ix.  10,  48b;  Yer.  Sotah  ix. 
34b;  Git.  68a)  indicates  that  the  exact  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  value  had  been  lost.  Etymologically 
it  is  related  to  the  Egyptian  “asmer,”  which  passed, 
probably  through  Semitic  channels,  into  the  Greek 
op/ (hq  (Lewv,  “Fremd  wftrter,”  p.  59),  and  signi¬ 
fies  “emery  ”  or  “corundum  ”  ;  possibly  “diamond- 
dust.”  It  is  the  Targumic  T'Dfc?.  identified  (see 
above)  with  the  TDD  in  Onk.  to  Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Hum.  ii.  10,  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,  Job  xxviii.  6,  16,  Lam.  iv.  7,  and  Cant.  v.  14); 
the  Arabic  “sunbadaj  ”  =  “emery  ”  (Ivrauss,  l.c.  p. 
579).  It  has  been  noticed  that  of  all  the  stones  used 
for  engraving  among  the  ancients,  the  turquoise 
alone  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  enumerations. 
As  shown  above,  Targ.  Onk.  to  Ex.  xxviii.  19  (comp. 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Num.  ii.  18)  evidences  that  in  post- 
Biblical  times  this  stone  was  known  to  the  Jews. 

To  recapitulate,  according  to  the  above  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  order  and  character  of  the  stones 
on  the  high  priest’s  breastplate : 

I.  Sardonyx  or  sard,  red. 

Topaz,  pale-yellowisli  green. 

Rock-crystal,  brilliant  white  (colorless). 
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II.  Emerald,  green. 

Lapis  lazuli,  blue  with  gold  (yellow -reddish)  dots. 
Yashefeh,  rich  green. 

III.  Leshem,  lustrous  gold. 

Agate,  sky-blue. 

Amethyst,  bluish  violet. 

IV.  Tarshisli  stone. 

Malachite,  bright  green. 

Yahalom,  yellowish  to  dark  blue. 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  correspond  to  the 
color  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  reports  (see  Muller, 
in  "Orient,  Lit.”  ii.  89).  In  post-Biblical  writings 
the  following  gems  appear:  amethyst;  amiantus  (a 
green  stone,  a  fibrous  kind  of  chrysolite);  ruby; 
agate;  beryl;  chalcedony;  sapphire;  sardonyx;  em¬ 
erald;  topaz;  jacinth;  chrysolite;  turquoise ;“ pan¬ 
ther-stone  ”  (for  “  yashefeli ”  in  Targ.  Ezek.  xxviii. 
18);  diamond,  probably  designated  by  tihyiD  and 
crystal,  p^EDIIp  (Abba  Gorion  i.  1; 
see  also  Perles,  “Thron  und  Circus,”  p.  18;  comp. 
Acts  iv.  6,  xx.  1).  The  nip  (Ezek.  i.  22)  may  pos¬ 
sibly  denote  a  crystal;  (Job  xxviii.  18)  cer¬ 

tainly’  does  (Lagarde,  “  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
Syriaci,”  xxii.?  Leipsic,  1856).  The  art  of  fabri¬ 
cating  false  gems  seems  to  have  been  known  (Tan., 
Bemidbar,  28;  Num.  R.  iv.  2;  see  Ivrauss,  “Lelm- 
worter,”  p.  132). 

Bibliography:  Low,  in  Ivrauss,  LchnwGrter ,  Berlin,  1S99; 
Winer,  B.  B.  s.v.  Edelsteine:  Rielnn,  Handworterb.  s.v. 
Edelsteine ;  Selienkel,  Bibell  exicon,  s.v.  Edelsteine;  Myres, 
in  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encijc.  Bibl.  s.v.  Stones,  Precious: 
Petrie,  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Stones,  Precious ;  Lewy, 
Die  Scmitischen  Fremdicortcr  im  Griccliischcn,  pp.  53- 
62,  Berlin,  1895;  Nowack,  Hebr.  Archiiologic,  i.  130  et  seq .; 
Kluge,  Handbuch  der  E deist cinkundc,  Leipsic,  1860. 
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GENAPPE.  See  Holland. 

GENAZZANO,  ELIJAH  HAYYIM  BEN 
BENJAMIN  OF :  Italian  physician,  theologian, 
and  cabalist;  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  He  had  a  religious  controversy 
with  Fra  Francisco  da  Acquapendente,  in  which  he 
bitterly  attacked  Christianity  for  its  dogma  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  for  its  claim  of  salvation  exclusively  for  its 
own  adherents,  and  for  its  hatred  of  Judaism,  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  furnished  it  with  the  kernel  of  its 
teaching,  and  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Church, 
attributes  a  share  in  the  future  world  to  the  right¬ 
eous  of  all  nations.  This  disputation  he  described 
in  a  Hebrew  pamphlet  entitled  “  Wikkuah,”  existing 
in  manuscript  (Cod.  Munich,  No.  812,  and  Cod.  Vi¬ 
enna,  No.  16).  He  wrote  also  under  the  title  “Ig- 
geret  Hamudot”  (Neubauer,  “  Cat.Bodl.  Hebr. MSS.” 
No.  1927;  Cod.  .Munich,  No.  112;  et  al.)  a  strong 
apology  of  cabalistic  doctrines,  which,  although 
not  printed,  became  well  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  this  pamphlet  he  attacked  the  religious 
philosophers  in  an  undignified  and  offensive  manner, 
especially  Isaac  Abravanel,  the  author  of  “  ‘Aterct 
Zekenim  ” ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  spread  the 
fable  that  Maimonides  had  retracted  his  anti-Tal- 
mudic  and  anti-cabalistic  sentences  (Leon  de  Modena, 
“  Ari  Nohem,”  pp.  4,  88,  85,  70;  Ibn  Yuhya,  “Shal- 
sbelet  ha-Kabbalah,”  p.  60).  The  name  of  Elijah 
Havyim  of  Genazzano  often  occurs  as  “Elijah  Mag¬ 
istrates,”  or  as  “Markianz,”  etc.  (Steinschneider). 
There  exists  in  manuscript  a  poem  by  “Elia  Genaz¬ 
zano”  (published  by  Neubauer  in  “Letterbode,”  x. 
104)  which  contains  an  attack  on  woman,  and  in 


which  Biblical  personages  are  treated  in  a  very  irrev¬ 
erent  manner.  It  is  perhaps  a  work  of  this  author. 

Bibliography*  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  27 ;  Fuenn,  Keneset  Yis- 
rael,  p.  104 ;  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibl.  x.  104 ;  idem,  Die 
Hebrdischen  Handschriften  in  der  Miinchener  Hofbibli- 
othek,  pp.  53,  136;  idem,  Polcmischc  und  Apoloqetisch  c 
Litteratur ,  p.  379 ;  Giidemann,  Gcsch.  dcs  Erziehungswesens 
und  tier  Cultur  der  Juden  in  Itcilien ,  p.  233. 
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GENEALOGY.— Biblical  Data:  A  list,  in  the 
order  of  succession,  of  ancestors  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  The  Pentateuclml  equivalent  for  “genealo¬ 
gies”  is  “toledot”  (generations),  the  verb  being  1^ 
in  the  “kill”  and  “  hif'il  ”  forms.  The  later  form 
is  tyrp  (Nell.  vii.  5),  and  the  verb  “hityahes”  (to 
enroll  oneself  or  be  enrolled  by  genealogy).  In  later 
Hebrew,  as  in  Aramaic,  the  term  DIV  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives  “  yihus  ”  and  “  yuliasin  ”  recur  with  the 
implication  of  legitimacy  or  nobility  of  birth. 

The  following  genealogical  lists  are  given  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  canon : 

l.  Adamites  (with  historical  glosses) :  Adam ;  Cain ;  Enoch  ; 
Irad  ;  Mehujael ;  Methusael ;  Lamecli— seven  generations,  be¬ 
coming,  with  the  eight!),  two  parallel  streams,  (1)  Jnbal  and  his 
brother  Jubal,  (2)  their  half-brother  Tubal-cain  and  his  sister 
Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  1-24:  Cainites). 

2.  Adamites  (with  chronological  details):  Adam;  Seth;  Enos; 
Cainan ;  Mahalaleel ;  Jared ;  Enoch ;  Methuselah  ;  Lamecli ; 
Noah— ten  generations,  the  eleventh  comprising  (1)  Shem,  (2) 
Ham,  (3)  Japheth  (Sethites). 

3.  The  Noahites,  divided  into  (1)  Shemites,  (2)  Hamites,  (3) 
Japhethites— the  “ethnic  table,”  or  “list  of  nations”  (Gen.  x. 
1-31). 

4.  Abraham’s  pedigree,  from  Shem  downward,  enumerating 
ten  generations  (Gen.  xi.  10-20). 

5.  Rebekah’s  pedigree,  from  Nabor  through  Milcab,  with  men¬ 
tion  of  collateral  line  through  his  father’s  concubine  Reumah 
(Gen.  xxii.  20-24). 

6.  Abraliamites  through  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

7.  Abraliamites  through  the  line  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  12-18: 
Ishmaelites) . 

8.  Abraliamites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  =  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
1-43). 

9.  Jacob’s  (=  Israel’s)  descendants  (Gen.  xxxv.  23-27,  xlvi. 
8-28 :  seventy  souls). 

10.  The  pedigree  of  Moses,  enumerating  the  “  heads  of  their 
fathers’  houses  ”  of  the  sons  of  Reuben,  the  sons  of  Simeon,  the 
sons  of  Levi :  (1)  Gershon,  (2)  Kohatli,  (3)  Merari.  Out.  of  Ivo- 
hat.h  came  Amram,  from  whom  came  (a)  Moses  and  (b)  Aaron; 
the  pedigree  continues  the  chain  of  descent,  after  mentioning 
side  lines,  through  Aaron’s  son  Eleazar  to  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi. 
14-25). 

11.  A  register  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation— in  which  Levi, 
however,  is  omitted— grouped  under  the  heads  :  “generations  ” 
(nnVir),  “family”  or  “clan”  (nns2^),  and  “fathers’  house” 
(•yds  n'2  :  Num.  i.  1-47).  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  census- 
roll. 

12.  The  tribal  list  (Num.  ii.  1-33),  also  a  census- roll. 

13.  The  genealogy  of  the  Aaronites  (Num.  iii.  1-5). 

14.  The  genealogy  of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  17-39),  with  data 
concerning  their  respective  assignments  to  service  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary. 

15.  A  list  of  the  Israelites,  with  reference  to  division  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  territory  (Num.  xxvi.  1-51). 

16.  The  families  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxvi.  57-61),  with  de¬ 
tails  concerning  the  births  of  Aaron,  Moses,  and  Miriam,  and 
the  names  and  fate  of  Aaron’s  sons. 

17.  The  “  genealogy  of  those  that  went  up  with  me  [Ezra] 
from  Babylon”  (Ezra  viii.  1-14;  the  list  of  “  the  children  of  the 
province  that  went  up  out  of  the  Captivity”  [Ezraii.  1  et  seq.] 
is  in  reality  not  a  genealogy,  but  is  of  importance  as  bearing 
upon  the  standing  of  their  descendants  in  the  congregation  of 
Israel.) 

18.  Ezra’s  own  pedigree  (Ezra  vii.  1-6). 

19.  A  list  with  genealogical  notes  concerning  priests  that  had 
taken  strange  wives,  and  of  Levites,  and,  moreover,  of  Israelites 
(Ezra  x.  18  et  seq.). 

20.  Genealogies  of  certain  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Neh.  xi.  4  et  seq.). 
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because  of  their  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles  (Pes.  62b ;  B.  B.  109).  How  pro¬ 
lific  these  Biblical  books  were  in  pro- 

Loss  of  yoking  genealogical  conceits  is  shown 
Gen-  by  the  statement  that  900  camel-loads  of 

ealogies.  commentary  existed  on  I  Chron.  viii. 

37  toix.  44  (Pes.  62b).  Much  mischief 
must  have  been  done  by  this  speculation  on  family 
originsand  pedigrees;  at  least  the  provision  requiring 
caution  in  instruction  in  genealogy  and  limiting  the 
hours  for  it  (Pes.  76)  would  seem  to  indicate  as  much. 

Family  pride  is  rebuked  also  in  the  familiar  saying 
that  a  “  mamzer  ”  (bastard),  if  learned  in  the  Law, 
outranked  an  ignorant  high  priest  (Hor.  11);  in  fact, 
the  priestly  insistence  upon  purity  of  pedigree  was 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  demand  for  knowledge, 
which,  through  Pliarisccism  (nobility  of  learning)  as 
opposed  to  Sadduceeism  (priestly  nobility),  gradu¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  developing  a  new  aristocracy,  that 
of  the  mind,  in  the  place  of  the  old  one  (Zadokite) 
of  blood.  Many  stories  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
struggle  for  recognition  of  the  one  or  the  other  claim 
to  distinction  which  agitated  learned  and  unlearned 
Israel  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  (Kid.  70a, 

71a,  b). 

Of  spurious  genealogies,  specimens  of  which 
Sprenger  (“  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  Mohammad  ”) 
adduces,  Jewish  literature  has  a  goodly  number  to 
show  (Seder  ‘Olam  Zuta;  Zunz,  “G.  V.5?  2d  ed., 

1892,  pp.  142  et  seq. ;  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  Asher’s  ed.,  ii.  6  et  seq.).  Yet  this  is  not  proof 
that  all  the  pedigrees  current  among  Jews  were  of 
this  class  (Zunz,  “  Analekten,”  No.  15,  p.  46).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  according  to 
Midi*.  R.  to  Num.  xiii.,  preserved  while  in  Egypt 
their  “yilius”  (genealogy)  to  prove  the  purity  and  HH 
legitimacy  of  their  descent.  U pon  this  yilius  the  Jews 
have  always  laid  great  stress,  as  have  also  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  (Yeb.  62a;  Yer.  Yeb.  ii.  4a).  Marriage  was  in¬ 
validated  if  any  deception  regarding  one’s  yilius  was 
discovered,  even  if  the  actual  rank  was  higher  than 
the  assumed  (Yer.  Kid.  ii.  62c).  Silence  when 
taunted  with  low  origin  creates  the  presumption 
that  the  person  taunted  is  of  high  stock  (Kid.  71b). 
pDrVP  rbwbw,  the  “chain  of  genealogies, ”  is  spoken 
of  (Gen.  R.  lxxxii.),  and  the  word  porTP  has  passed 
into  literature  to  designate  historical  annals. 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger,  B.  B.  T .  ii. 
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21.  List  of  priests  and  Levites  (Neb.  xii.  1-26). 

22.  The  pedigree  of  Adamites  from  Adam  to  Noah  (I  Chron, 
i.  1-3),  continued  through  the  Noahites,  with  details  of  the  genea¬ 
logical  descent  of  the  Hamites  and  Japhetliltes  (2-23),  and  non- 
Israelitish  Shemites  down  to  the  kings  of  Edom  (23-54). 

23.  Genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Israel  (I  Chron.  ii.  1-33)  down 
to  Jerahmeel,  continued  (1)  in  the  part  Egyptian  line  of  Sheshan 
through  his  daughter’s  marriage  to  Jarha  the  Egyptian  (34-41); 
and  (2)  in  the  family  of  Caleb  (42-55),  coming  down  to  David. 

24.  David’s  pedigree  (Ruth  iv.  18-22). 

25.  The  descendants  of  David  (II  Sam.  iii.  3-5,  v.  14-16; 
I  Chron.  iii.  1-9;  compare  xiv.  4-7),  of  Solomon,  of  Jehoiakim 
(verse  16),  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  of  Pedaiah,  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  of  Hananiah  (I  Chron.  iii.  10-21). 

26.  Genealogy  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (I  Chron.  iv.). 

27.  Genealogy  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  Manasseh 
(I  Chron.  v.). 

28.  The  genealogy  of  the  Levites,  according  to  families 

(I  Chron.  vi.),  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  Naphtali,  Manasseh, 
Ephraim,  Asher  (vii.),  and  of  the  Benjamites  (viii.)  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (ix.).  _  _  „ 

E.  G.  H. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Rabbinical  sources 

show  that  with  the  dominance  of  Ezra’s  influence 
and  ideas  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  genealo¬ 
gies.  Ezra  would  not  leave  Babylon  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  genealogical  relations  of 
the  new  Israel  to  a  degree  of  fineness  resembling  that 
of  the  finest  flower  (Kid.  69b).  His  own  pedigree, 
too,  he  had  been  careful  to  verify  (B.  B.  15a).  Chroni¬ 
cles  and  Ezra-Neliemiah  were  in  fact  regarded  as  "iSD 
D'DiTPn  (“scrolls  of  genealogies  ”),  as  ‘QrD 
Dim  (B.  B.  15a;  Pes.  62).  That  the  Exile  and  the 
subsequent  vicissitudes  had  heavily  impaired  tribal 
and  racial  purity  was  nevertheless  recognized  (see 
the  discussion  between  R.  Joshua  and  R.  Gamaliel: 
Yer.  Kid.  iv.  1).  But  for  the  priests  purity  of  de¬ 
scent  was  indispensable.  Hence  their 
Geneal-  genealogies  were  scrupulous^  kept 
ogles  of  and,  when  necessary,  minutely  investi- 

Priests.  gated.  A  special  officer  seems  to  have 
been  entrusted  with  these  records,  and 
a  court  of  inquiry  is  mentioned  as  having  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Jerusalem  (Kid.  76b).  The  testimony  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  corroborates  the  fact  that  a  record  of  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  priests  was  kept  (Josephus,  “  Contra  Ap.” 
i  - .  §  7 ;  “  V ita,  ”  §  1).  A  priest  was  bound  to  demonstrate 
the  purity  of  the  pedigree  of  the  priestly  maiden 
he  desired  towed,  even  as  far  back  as  her  great -great¬ 
grandfather  and  great- great-grandmother.  In  the 
case  of  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Levi  or  of  Israel 
his  scrutiny  had  to  extend  a  degree  further  (Kid. 
iv.  4).  Exemptions  depending  upon  the  presumption 
created  in  favor  of  credibility  and  honorableness  by 
general  reputation  or  public  service,  were  admitted 
(Kid.  iv.  5).  The  very  division  of  Israel  into 
“  houses  ”  presupposes  among  them  the  existence 
of  well -authenticated  genealogies.  Such  divisions 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  furnishing 
of  wood  (Ta‘an.  iv.  5:  “house  of  Arak,  tribe  of 
Judah ” ;  comp.  Ezra  ii.  5;  Nell.  vii.  10;  “house  of 
David,  tribe  of  Judah  ” ;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  2 ;  “  men  of 
unknown  pedigree  ”  are  also  named).  Ilillel’s  pedi¬ 
gree  is  quoted  (Yer.  Ta‘au.  iv.  68a,  bottom).  Ben 
‘Azzai  also  speaks  of  a  ponr  (“genealogical 
record  ” ;  Yeb.  49b). 

It  is  assumed  that  under  Herod  I.  all  genealogical 
rolls  kept  in  the  Temple  were  destroyed  (Sachs, 
“Beitrage,”  ii.  157).  The  loss  of  official  genealogies 
was  deeply  deplored  as  a  calamity,  more  especially 


- Critical  View :  The  genealogical  lists  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  as  well  as  those  that  are  meant  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  subdivisions  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  are 
similar  to  the  tables  which  were  current,  first  orally 
and  then  in  written  form,  among  the  Arabs.  These 
lists  illustrate  the  theory  obtaining  in  early  Semitic 
civilization,  according  to  which  the  tribe— -the  central 
unit  of  every  institution — was  looked  upon  as  the 
progeny  of  one  common  ancestor,  assumed,  in  many 
cases,  as  theeponym.  Historical,  geographical,  and 
ethnological  data  and  reminiscences  are  spontaneous¬ 
ly  (not  artificially  or  intentionally)  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  this  theory.  Geographical  or  racial  propin¬ 
quity  is  indicated  by  the  degree  of  relationship  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  component  elements.  Political  suprem¬ 
acy  and  dependence  are  reflected  in  the  assumption  of 
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descent  on  the  one  hand  in  direct  line  from  the  first¬ 
born,  on  the  other  in  a  collateral  line,  sometimes 
traced  through  a  concubine  or  a  second  wife,  perhaps 
the  bondmaid  of  the  ancestor’s  legitimate  spouse. 

Septs  and  subdivisions  are  ranked  in  the  tribal 
tree  according  to  their  numbers  or  importance, 
either  as  branches  or  as  continuing  the  main  trunk. 

Conversely,  the  descendants  of  groups 
Tribal  originally  not  connected  with  the  tribe, 

Relations  but  in  course  of  time  incorporated 
Indicated,  into  it,  are  characterized  as  offshoots, 
the  issue  of  illegitimate  conjugal 
unions  (comp.  W.  R.  Smith,  “Marriage  and  Kinship 
in  Early  Arabia,”  passim;  Wellhausen,  “Die  Ehe 
bei  den  Arabern 77 ;  see  also  Government).  Con¬ 
crete  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  view  may  be  seen 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  and  clans 
e.g.s  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Esau. 

The  many  discrepancies  among  the  various  gene¬ 
alogies  are  not  due  exclusively  to  imperfections  of 
memory  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  tradition  is 
always  exposed.  Changes  in  geographical  and 
political  relations,  as  well  as  in  religious  views,  are 
often  reflected  in  these  variations,  the  subject  of  the 
genealogy  or  a  component  part  of  it  appearing  at 
one  time  as  the  son  or  descendant  of  one  person, 
while  at  another  he  is  named  as  a  member  of  some 
other  family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
genealogies  are  not  all  of  one  age.  The  institution 
of  the  blood  covenant,  by  which  are  established  re¬ 
lationships  as  close  as  natural  ones  (see  Brother), 
may  also  underlie  these  variants  and  discrepancies. 

In  some  of  the  genealogies  of  Genesis,  however, 
intentional  readjustments  of  the  traditional  mate¬ 
rial  come  clearly  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  twofold 
genealogy  of  Noah.  He  is  a  Cainite  in  one;  a 
Sethite  in  the  other.  To  the  Cainites  later  historiog¬ 
raphy  and  theology  ascribe  the  corruption  of  the 
pre-Noaehian  race  (see  Enoch;  Fall  of  Angels; 
Flood,  in  Rabbinical  Literature).  This  mid- 
rashic  and  pseudepigrapliic  view  rep- 
Geneal-  resents  an  ancient  popular  tradition 
ogles  probably  antedating  by  centuries  the 
in  Genesis,  written  form  in  the  Apocrypha  or  the 
Haggadah.  To  the  desire  to  disconnect 
Noali  from  Cain’s  seed,  the  second  genealogy  with 
its  but  thinly  disguised  duplications  of  the  first  owes 
its  origin.  The  so-called  “List  of  Nations ”  (Gen. 
x.),  while  showing  in  what  degree  the  peoples  of 
which  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  knowledge  were  re¬ 
garded  as  related  to  the  Israelites,  reflects  geograph¬ 
ical  and  not  ethnological  data,  the  nations  being 
ranged  in  the  main  under  three  great  geographical 
zones.  As  now  preserved,  the  chapter  is  not  free 
from  indications  of  being  a  composite  of  several 
ethnic-geographic  lists. 

That  place-names  and  districts  figure  in  many  of 
the  genealogies  as  individuals  is  beyond  dispute; 
even  arts  and  musical  accomplishments  come  near 
being  represented  as  “sons”  (Gen.  iv.  21).  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  keeping  accurate  genealogical  lists  in 
pre-exilic  Israel  is  not  apparent.  Neither  for  the 
regulation  of  the  royal  succession  nor  for  the  division 
of  inherited  property  was  proof  of  legitimate  descent 
imperatively  needed.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  genealogiesof  individuals  occur  in  the  post-exilic 


books;  elsewhere  individual  genealogies  rarely  go 
back  further  than  one  or  two  generations.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  any  officer  appointed  to  keep  the 
records.  Nor  was  pre-exilic  Israel  jealous  of  racial 
purity  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.);  sacerdotal  preoccu¬ 
pation  in  this  regard  is  post-exilic  (Ezraic).  The 
genealogies  of  Genesis  exhibit  a  strong  realization 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  while  framed  to 
assign  to  Israel  a  distinct  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  family.  From  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob  a  continuous  process  of  selection  is  posited 
in  the  scheme.  This  is  the  ethical  aspect  and  value 
of  these  genealogies. 

The  Exile  stimulated  genealogical  zeal  (Ezek.  xiii. 
9).  The  old  tribal  organization  had  passed  away. 
A  spiritual  factor  took  its  place  as  the  uniting  and 
differentiating  energy,  the  congregation  gradually 
but  steadily  adjusting  itself  to  the  tripartite  scheme : 

priest  (Zadokite),  Levite,  and  Israel, 
The  with  Israel  as  a  “holy  seed.”  To 
Influence  this  new  attitude  must  be  ascribed  in 
of  the  exilic  and  early  jDost-exilic  congre- 
the  Exile,  gation  the  rise  of  many  Levitical  and 
other  genealogies,  constructed  on  data 
such  as  memory  could  supply  and  skill  could  mar¬ 
shal  to  good  effect,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
at  the  basis  of  the  genealogical  lists  in  Ezra-Nehe- 
miali  and  Chronicles.  These  first  attempts  were 
not  very  complex  in  plan  (see,  for  instance,  Ezra  ii. 
40,  iii.  9;  Neh.  ix.  4;  Nuin.  xxvi.  58;  see  also  Levi). 
But  as  the  Ezraic  construction  of  Israel’s  past  and 
part  came  to  triumph,  the  “Levitizing”  purpose 
asserted  itself  in  ever  greater  measure;  and  the  lists 
of  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Neliemiah  display  the  over¬ 
ruling  passion.  That  of  the  high  priests  (I  Chron. 
vi.  3-15,  v.  29-41)  is  altogether  tj^pical  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  view -point,  in  which  the  Zadokites  are  exalted. 
Moreover,  it  is  virtually  a  duplicate  of  Ezra’s  gen¬ 
ealogy  (Ezra  vii.  1 ;  comp.  I  Esd.  viii.  2  and  II  Esd. 
i.  7). 

Bibliography;  W.  II .  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia ,  Cambridge,  1885;  Stade,  Gesch.  des  Yolhes 
Israel ,  1887,  vol.  i. ;  Guthe,  Gesch.  des  Vo  Ikes  Israel ,  1899; 
Sellin,  Studien  zur  Enstehungsgesch.  cler  Jiiclischen  Ge- 
meinde  nach  dem  Babylonischcn  ExiU  1901  ;  Eduard. 
Meyer,  Die  Entstchung  des  Juclcnthurns^  18% ;  Wellhausen, 
Israel  it  ische  unci  Jiiclischc  Gesch.  5th  ed.,  1899;  idem,  De 
Gentihus  ct  Familus  quee  in  I  Chron.  ii.  U  Enumcrantur , 
1870;  Smend,  Die  Listen  der  Bucher  Ezra  unci  Nchemialu 
1881 ;  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible ,  and  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encyc. 
Bihl.  s.v.  Genealogies. 

E.  G.  II. 

GENERATION :  This  many-sided  word,  like 
its  equivalents  in  the  modern  versions  of  the  Bible, 
is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  “dor  ”  and  “ tole- 
dali  ”  (the  latter  found  only  in  the  plural).  The 
primary  meaning  of  “  dor  ”  is  “  period  ” ;  the  second¬ 
ary,  the  period  bounded  by  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a 
single  family.  Thus  “dor”  signifies  generations,  or 
ages,  of  men  in  the  past  or  future;  it  also  designates 
the  men  who  live  in  any  special  period  or  age  (see 
especially  Ps.  cxlv.  4;  Eccl.  i.  4).  From  this  idea 
of  men  regarded  as  a  group  bound  together  by  re¬ 
lationship  a  transition  is  made  to  men  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  time  taken  as  a  class  connected  only  by  contem¬ 
poraneousness.  Thus  in  “a  generation  that  eursetli 
its  father”  (Prov.  xxx.  11)  the  class  character  is 
so  strong  that  the  persons  described  are  spoken  of 
throughout  as  a  single  unit. 
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In  “toledot,”  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  de¬ 
scent  by  birth  and  family  relationship  gives  its  spe¬ 
cial  force  to  the  translating  term.  Thus  “  genera¬ 
tions  ”  in  Gen.  x.  32  means  a  genealogical  succession 
of  families;  in  Num.  i.  20,  genealogical  divisions 
by  parentage.  A  secondary  and  very  important 
usage  may  be  seen  where  “  generations  ”  means  the 
history  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  account  of 
any  set  of  people  along  with  their  descendants 
(Gen.  v.  1).  All  early  history  began  with  gene¬ 
alogical  lists,  and  even  the  process  of  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  viewed  in  Gen.  ii.  4.  as  a 
genealogical  history.  The  word  'l  toledot  ”  is  found 
mostly  in  the  Hexateuch,  and  there  only  in  the 
Priestly  Code. 

E.  G.  JI.  J.  P.  McC. 

GENERATION,  LENGTH  OF  :  The  number 
of  }rears  that  elapse  before  the  children  of  one  set  of 
human  beings  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age.  This 
number  lias  been  defined  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
male  age  at  marriage,  plus  one  year  before  child¬ 
bearing  begins,  plus  half  the  average  number  of 
years  during  which  fecundity  lasts.  As  a  rule,  Jews 
many  much  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  among  which  they  dwell,  probably  owing  to 
the  rabbinic  requirement  that  a  man  should  marry 
before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  (Kid.  29b).  On 
the  other  hand,  their  fecundity  is  greater;  therefore 
the  time  of  fertility  of  the  female  is  longer;  but 
exact  figures  concerning  this  detail  are  not  available. 
From  such  data  as  are  obtainable  it  appears  that 
Jews  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  as  compared 
with  twenty-nine  for  the  rest  of  the  population 
(Mayo-Smith,  “Science  of  Statistics,”  i.  103);  while 
fertility  lasts,  on  an  average,  for  fourteen  years  after 
marriage,  as  compared  with  twelve  among  non- Jews 
(ib.  113).  This  would  give  the  length  of  a  generation 
among  Jews  as  thirty  years,  as  compared  with  thirty- 
six  in  the  remaining  population.  The  difference  does 
not  appear  to  be  large,  but  its  effect  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  is  cumulative  and  increases  in 
geometrical  progression,  the  modulus  being  1.2, 
causing  the  Jewish  population  in  four  generations 
to  become  double  that  of  the  unit  rate.  Another  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lesslengtli  of  generations  among  J ews 
is  the  proportionately  larger  number  living  simul¬ 
taneously.  and,  as  a  result,  the  greater  opportunity 
for,  and  superior  strength  of,  tradition  among  them. 

Bibliography  :  Riimelin,  Ttedcn,  i.  Tubingen,  1S75 ;  F.  Gal- 

ton,  Human  Faculty,  App.  F.,  London,  1883. 

E.  C.  J- 

GENESIS,  THE  BOOK  OF. —Biblical 

Data  :  §  1.  The  first  book  of  the  Torah,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  whole  Bible,  is  called  by  the  Jews 
“  Bereshit,”  after  the  initial  word ;  by  the  Septuagint 
and  by  Philo  it  is  called  Theme  (Hoopov)  =  “  origin  ” 
(of  the  world),  after  the  contents,  and  hence  “Gen¬ 
esis”  has  become  the  usual  non-Hebrew  designa¬ 
tion  for  it.  According  to  the  Masorah,  it  is  divided 
into  ninety-one  sections  (“  parashiyyot  ”),  forty-three 
of  which  have  open  or  broken  lines  (“  petuliot  ”), 
and  forty-eight  closed  lines  (“setumot”);  or  into 
forty-three  chapters  (“sedarim”)  and  twenty-nine 
sections  (“  piskot  ”) ;  for  reading  on  the  Sabbath,  into 
twelve  lessons;  according  to  the  division  adopted 


from  the  Yulgate,  into  fifty  chapters  with  1,548 
verses. 

§  2 .  Genesis  is  a  historical  work.  Beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  it  recounts  the  primal  his¬ 
tory  of  humanity  and  the  early  history 

Nature  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  exemplified 
and  Plan,  in  the  lives  of  its  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  families. 
It  contains  the  historical  presupposition  and  basis  of 
the  national  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  Israel, 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  its  history  and  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
composition  of  a  single  writer,  who  has  recounted 
the  traditions  of  his  people  with  masterly  skill, 
combining  them  into  a  uniform  work,  without  con¬ 
tradictions  or  useless  repetitions,  but  preserving 
the  textual  and  formal  peculiarities  incident  to  their 
difference  in  origin  and  mode  of  transmission. 

§  3.  The  author  has  treated  the  story  as  a  series 
of  ten  “generations”  (“toledot”);  namely,  (1)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  ch.  ii.  4-iv. ;  (2)  of  Adam,  v.-vi. 
8;  (3)  of  Noah,  vi.  9-ix. ;  (4)  of  Noalrs  sons,  x.-xi.  9; 
(5)  of  Shem,  xi.  10-26;  (6)  of  Terali,  xi.  27-xxv.  11; 
(7)  of  Ishmael,  xxv.  12-18;  (8)  of  Isaac,  xxv.  19- 
xxxv. ;  (9)  of  Esau,  xxxvi. ;  (10)  of  Jacob,  xxxvii.-l. 

§  4.  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth  (i.  1), 
and  set  them  in  order  in  six  days.  He  spoke,  and  on  the  first 
day  there  appeared  the  light ;  on  the  second,  the  firmament 
of  heaven ;  on  the  third,  the  separation  be- 

Cont  ents .  tween  water  and  land, with  vegetation  upon  the 
latter ;  on  the  fourth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
on  the  fifth,  the  marine  animals  and  birds  *,  on  the  sixth,  the 
land  animals;  and,  finally,  God  created  man  in  His  image,  man 
and  woman  together,  blessing  them  and  giving  them  dominion 
over  all  beings.  On  the  seventh  day  God  rested,  and  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  day  (i.  2-ii.  3).  As  regards  the  creation  and 
subsequent  story  of  man  (Adam),  God  forms  him  out  of  earth 
<“  adama  ”),  and  breathes  into  him  the  breath  of  life.  Then  He 
sets  him  in  a  pleasure-garden  (Eden),  to  cultivate  and  watch 
over  it.  Adam  is  allowed  to  eat  of  all  the  fruit  therein  except 
that  of  the  “  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.”  G  od  then 
brings  all  the  animals  to  Adam,  to  serve  as  company  for  and  to 
receive  names  from  him.  When  Adam  can  find  no  being  like 
himself  among  all  these  creatures,  God  puts  him  into  a  deep 
sleep,  takes  a  rib  from  his  side,  and  forms  a  woman  (called 
later  “Eve”),  to  be  a  companion  to  him.  The  woman  is  se¬ 
duced  by  the  artful  serpent  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
man  also  partakes  of  the  same.  As  punishment  they  are  driven 
out  of  Eden  (ii.  4-iii.) .  Adam  and  Eve  have  two  sons,  Cain  and 
Abel.  Cain  grows  envious  of  the  favor  found  by  his  brother 
before  God,  and  slays  him ;  he  then  wanders  over  the  earth  as  a 
fugitive,  and  finally  settles  in  the  land  of  Nod.  Enoch,  one 
of  his  sons,  builds  the  first  city,  and  Lamech  takes  two  wives, 
whose  sons  are  the  first  dwellers  in  tents  and  owners  of  herds 
and  the  earliest  inventors  of  musical  instruments  and  workers 
in  brass  and  iron.  Cain's  descendants  know  nothing  about 
God  (iv.).  Auother  son,  Seth,  has  in  the  meantime  been  born 
to  Adam  and  Eve  in  place  of  the  slain  Abel.  Seth's  descendants 
never  lose  thought  of  God.  The  tenth  in  regular  descent  is  the 
pious  Noah  (v.). 

§  5.  As  mankind  has  become  wicked,  indulging  in  cruelties 
and  excesses,  God  determines  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Noah  only, 
on  account  of  his  piety,  will  escape  the  general  ruin  ;  and  God 
commands  him  to  build  a  large  ark.  since  the  work  of  destruction 
is  to  he  accomplished  by  means  of  a  great  flood.  Noah  obeys 
the  command,  entering  the  ark  together  with  his  wife,  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  their  wives,  and,  by  God's 
instructions,  with  one  couple  of  each  kind  of  animal  on  the  earth. 
Then  the  flood  comes,  destroying  all  living  beings  save  those  in 
the  ark.  When  it  has  subsided,  the  latter  leave  the  ark,  and 
God  enters  into  a  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  descendants. 
Noah  begins  to  cultivate  the  field  that  has  been  cursed  during 
Adam’s  lifetime  (iii.  17-19 :  v.  29),  and  plants  a  vineyard  (ix.  20) . 
When,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  Noah  is  shamelessly  treated  by  his 
son  Ham,  he  curses  the  latter  in  the  person  of  Ham's  son  Canaan, 
while  the  reverential  Shem  and  Japheth  are  blessed  (ix.  21-27). 
Ch.  x.  contains  a  review  of  the  peoples  that  are  descended  from 
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Japheth,  Ham,  and  Shem  (down  to  the  chief  branch  of  the  last- 
named),  and  are  living  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth.  The 
dispersion  was  due  to  the  “confusion  of  tongues,”  which  God 
brought  about  when  men  attempted  to  build  a  tower  that  should 
reach  up  to  heaven  (xi.  1-9).  A  genealogy  is  given  of  Shem’s 
descendants  in  regular  line,  the  tenth  generation  of  whom  is 
represented  by  Terali  (xi.  10-25). 

^  Terali,  'wlio  lives  at  rrr  or  tne  Ctavtitaoes,  sons. 

Abram,  Nahor,  and  Karan.  Haran’s  son  is  Lot.  Nahor  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Milcah,  and  Abram  to  Sarai,  who  has  no  children  (xi. 
2(3-32).  God  directs  Abram  to  leave  his  home  and  kindred  be¬ 
cause  He  intends  to  bless  him.  Abram  obeys,  emigrating  with 
his  entire  household  and  Lot,  his  brother’s  son,  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Here  God  appears  to  him  and  promises  that  the  land 
shall  become  the  property  of  his  descendants.  Abram  is  forced 
by  a  famine  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  Egypt.  The  King 
of  Egypt  takes  possession  of  the  beautiful  Sarai  (whom  Abram 
has  represented  as  his  sister),  but,  smitten  by  God,  is  compelled  to 
restore  her  (xi!.).  Abraiu  returns  to  Canaan,  and  separates 
from  Lot  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  about  pasturage, 
leaving  to  Lot  the  beautiful  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
near  Sodom.  God  thereupon  again  appears  to  Abram,  and 
again  promises  him  the  whole  country  (xiii.).  Lot  is  taken 
prisoner  during  a  war  between  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  and 
Bera,  King  of  Sodom,  with  their  respective  allies,  whereupon 
Abram  pursues  the  victors  with  his  armed  servants,  liberates 
Lot,  and  seizes  the  booty,  refusing  his  share  of  the  same  (xiv.). 
After  this  exploit  God  again  appears  to  Abram  and  promises  him 
protection,  a  rich  reward,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Abram 
still  has  no  children,  a  numerous  progeny.  These  descendants 
must  pass  four  hundred  years  in  servitude  in  a  strange  land ; 
but  after  God  has  judged  their  oppressors  they,  in  the  possession 
of  great  wealth,  shall  leave  the  land  of  their  affliction,  and  the 
fourth  generation  shall  return  to  the  same  land  (xv.). 

Sarai  being  still  childless,  Abram  gets  a  son,  Ishmael,  by  her 
Egyptian  handmaid,  Hagar  (xvi.).  God  again  appears  to  Abram, 
and  enters  into  a  personal  covenant  with  him  securing  Abram’s 
future :  God  promises  him  a  numerous  progeny,  changes  his 
name  to  “  Abraham  ”  and  that  of  Sarai  to  “Sarah,”  and  insti¬ 
tutes  the  circumcision  of  all  males  as  an  eternal  sign  of  the 
covenant,  Abraham,  together  with  his  whole  house,  immediately 
fulfils  the  rite  (xvii.).  God  once  more  appears  to  Abraham  in 
the  person  of  three  messengers,  whom  Abraham  receives  hospi¬ 
tably,  and  who  announce  to  him  that  he  will  have  a  son  within 
a  year,  although  he  and  his  wife  are  already  very  old.  Abraham 
also  hears  that  God’s  messengers  intend  to  execute  judgment 
upon  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where¬ 
upon  he  intercedes  for  the  sinners,  and  endeavors  to  have  their 
fate  set  aside  (xviii.).  Two  of  the  messengers  go  to  Sodom, 
where  they  are  hospitably  received  by  Lot.  The  men  of  the 
city  wish  to  lay  shameless  hands  upon  them,  and,  having  thus 
shown  that  they  have  deserved  their  fate,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
are  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone,  only  Lot  and  liis  two 
daughters  being  saved.  The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Am¬ 
mon  and  Moab  are  set  forth  (xix.) .  Abraham  journeys  to  Gerar, 
the  country  of  Abimelech.  Here  also  he  represents  Sarah  as  his 
sister,  and  Abimelech  plans  to  gain  possession  of  her,  but  de¬ 
sists  on  being  warned  by  God  (xx.). 

At  last  the  long-expected  son  is  born,  and  receives  the  name 
of  “  Isaac,”  At  the  instance  of  Sarah,  the  boy  Ishmael,  together 
with  his  mother,  Hagar,  is  driven  out  of  the  house,  but  they  also 
have  a  great  future  promised  to  them.  Abraham,  durimr  the 
banquet  that  he  gives  in  honor  of  Isaac’s  birth,  enters  into  a 
covenant  with  Abimelech,  who  confirms  his  right  to  the  well 
Beer-slieba  (xxi.).  « 

Now  that  Abraham  seems  to  have  all  his  desires  fulfilled, 
having  even  provided  for  the  future  of  his  son,  God  subjects 
him  to  the  greatest  trial  of  liis  faith  by  demanding  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice.  Abraham  obeys ;  but,  as  he  is  about  to  lay  the  knife 
upon  his  son,  God  restrains  him,  promising  him  numberless 
descendants.  On  the  death  of  Sarah  Abraham  acquires  Mach- 
Pelah  for  a  family  tomb  (xxiii.).  Then  he  sends  his  servant  to 
Mesopotamia,  Nahor’s  home,  to  find  among  his  relations  a  wife 
for  Isaac;  and  Rebekah,  Nahor’s  granddaughter,  is  chosen 
(xxiv.).  Other  children  are  born  to  Abraham  by  another  wife, 
Keturah,  among  whose  descendants  are  the  Midianites ;  and  he 
dies  in  a  prosperous  old  age  (xxv.  1-18). 

§  7.  After  being  married  for  twenty  years  Itebekah  has  twins 
by  Isaac;  Esau,  who  becomes  a  hunter,  and  Jacob,  who  becomes 
a  herdsman.  Jacob  persuades  Esau  to  sell  him  his  birthright, 
for  which  the  latter  does  not  care  (xxv.  19-34);  notwithstanding 
this  bargain,  God  appears  to  Isaac  and  repeats  the  promises 
given  to  Abraham.  His  wife,  whom  he  represents  as  his  sister, 
is  endangered  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  but  King  Abime- 
leeh  himself  averts  disaster,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Abime- 


t-  lech’s  people,  Isaac  is  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings  in  that 

le  country,  especially  in  digging  wells.  God  appears  to  him  at 

d  Beer-sheba,  encourages  him,  and  promises  him  blessings  and 
d  numerous  descendants;  and  Abimelech  enters  into  a  cove¬ 
’s  nant  with  him  at  the  same  place.  Esau  marries  Canaanite 

is  women,  to  the  regret  of  his  parents  (xxvi.).  Rebekah  per- 

siiades  Jacob  k)  dress  himself  as  Esau,  and  thus  obtain  from 

-  escape  his  brother’s  vengeance,  Jacob  is^sent  to  refationsTn 

i.  Haran,  being  charged  by  Isaac  to  find  a  wife  there.  On  the 

!-  way  God  appears  to  him  at  night,  promising  protection  and  aid 

4  for  himself  and  the  land  for  his  numerous  descendants  (xxviii.). 

f  Arrived  at  Haran,  Jacob  hires  himself  to  Laban,  liis  mother’s 

1  brother,  on  condition  that,  after  having  served  for  seven  years 

I  as  herdsman,  he  shall  have  for  wife  the  younger  daughter, 

t  Rachel,  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  At  the  end  of  this  period 

i  Laban  gives  him  the  elder  daughter,  Leah ;  Jacob  therefore 

1  serves  another  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  after  that  six  years 

>  more  for  cattle.  In  the  meantime  Leah  bears  him  Reuben, 

,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah ;  by  Rachel’s  maid  Billiah  he  bas  Dan 

i  and  Naphtali ;  by  Zilpah,  Leah’s  maid.  Gad  and  Asher;  then, 

l  by  Leah  again,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah ;  and  finally,  by 

i  Rachel,  Joseph.  He  also  acquires  much  wealth  in  flocks  (xxix.- 

i  xxx.). 

i  In  fear  of  Laban,  Jacob  flees  with  his  family  and  all  liis  posses- 
i  sions,  but  becomes  reconciled  with  Laban,  who  overtakes  him 
taxi.).  On  approaching  his  home  he  is  in  fear  of  Esau,  to 
i  whom  be  sends  presents ;  and  with  the  worst  apprehensions  he 
turns  at  night  to  God  in  prayer.  An  angel  of  God  appears  to 
1  Jacob,  is  vanquished  in  wrestling,  and  announces  to  him  that 
he  shall  hear  the  name  “Israel,”  i.e.,  “the  combatant  of 
God”  (xxxii.).  The  meeting  with  Esau  proves  a  friendly  one, 

!  and  the  brothers  separate  reconciled.  Jacob  settles  at  Shalem 
(xxxiii.).  His  sons  Simeon  and  Levi  take  bloody  vengeance 
on  the  city  of  Sbecliem,  whose  prince  has  dishonored  their  sister 
Dinah  (xxxiv.).  Jacob  moves  to  Betb-el,  where  God  bestows 
upon  him  the  promised  name  of  “  Israel,”  and  repeats  His  other 
promises.  On  the  road  from  Beth-el  Rachel  gives  birth  to  a 
son,  Benjamin,  and  dies  (xxxv.).  A  genealogy  of  Esau  and  the 
inhabitants  and  rulers  of  his  country,  Edom,  is  given  in  ch.xxxvi. 

§  8.  Joseph,  Jacob’s  favorite,  is  hated  by  his  brothers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  dreams  prognosticating  his  future  dominion,  and 
on  the  advice  of  Judah  is  secretly  sold  to  a  caravan  of  Isbmael- 
itic  merchants  going  to  Egypt.  His  brothers  tell  their  father 
that  a  wild  animal  has  devoured  Joseph  (xxxvii.) .  Joseph,  car¬ 
ried  to  Egypt,  is  there  sold  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  one  of  Pharaoh’s 
officials.  He  gains  his  master’s  confidence ;  but  when  the  latter’s 
wife,  unable  to  seduce  him,  accuses  him  falsely,  he  is  cast  into 
prison  (xxxix.).  Here  he  correctly  interprets  the  dreams  of 
two  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  the  king’s  butler  and  baker  (xl.). 
When  Pharaoh  is  troubled  by  dreams  that  no  one  is  able  to  in¬ 
terpret,  the  butler  draws  attention  to  Joseph.  The  latter  is 
thereupon  brought  before  Pharaoh,  whose  dreams  he  interprets 
to  mean  that  seven  years  of  abundance  will  be  followed  by 
seven  years  of  famine.  He  advises  ‘the  king  to  make  provision 
accordingly,  and  is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  being 
appointed  second  in  the  kingdom.  Joseph  marries  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  the  priest  Poti-pherah,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (xli.) . 

When  the  famine  comes  it  is  felt  even  in  Canaan  ;  and  Jacob 
sends  his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  The  brothers  appear  be¬ 
fore  Joseph,  who  recognizes  them,  but  does  not  discover  him¬ 
self.  After  having  proved  them  on  this  and  on  a  second  journey, 
and  they  having  shown  themselves  so  fearful  and  penitent  that 
Judah  even  offers  himself  as  slave,  Joseph  reveals  his  identity, 
forgives  his  brothers  the  wrong  they  did  him,  and  promises 
to  settle  in  Egypt  both  them  and  his  father  (xlii.-xlv.).  Jacob 
brings  his  whole  family,  numbering  66  persons,  to  Egypt, 
this  making,  inclusive  of  Joseph  and  his  sons  and  himself,  TO 
persons.  Pharaoh  receives  them  amicably  and  assigns  to  them 
the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.-xlvii.).  When  Jacob  feels  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  he  sends  for  Joseph  and  his  sons,  and  receives 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  among  his  own  sons  (xlviii.).  Then  he 
calls  his  sons  to  his  bedside  and  reveals  their  future  to  them 
(xlix.).  Jacob  dies,  and  is  solemnly  interred  in  the  family  tomb 
at  Machpeiah.  Joseph  lives  to  see  his  great-grandchildren,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  if  God  should  remem¬ 
ber  them  and  lead  them  out  of  the  country,  to  take  his  bones 
with  them  (1.). 

§  9.  In  the  choice,  connection,  and  presentation 
of  liis  material  the  narrator  has  followed  certain 
principles  incident  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  his^ 
work.  Although  he  adopts  the  universal  view 
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point  of  history,  beginning  with  the  Creation  and 
giving  a  review  of  the  entire  human  race,  he  yet  in¬ 
tends  to  deal  particularly  with  Israel, 
Aim  the  people  subsequently  chosen  by 
of  Work.  God,  and  to  give  an  account  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  and  of  its  election,  which  is  based  on 
its  religious  and  moral  character.  Ilis  chief  point  of 
view,  therefore,  is  that  of  narrator  of  tribal  and 
religious  history ;  and  only  the  details  that  bear  on 
this  history  are  reported. 

§  10.  It  is  his  primary  intention  to  show  that  the 
people  of  Israel  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Adam,  the  first  man  created  by  God,  through  legiti¬ 
mate  marriages  in  conformity  with  Israelitisli  moral 
ideals,  i.e.,  monandrie  marriages.  Offshoots  branch 
from  this  main  line  at  central  points  represented 
by  Adam,  Noah,  Sliem,  Eber,  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
though  their  subsequent  legitimacy  can  not  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  Linguistically  the  descent  from  the  main 
line  is  always  indicated  by  the  word  vouching 

for  the  paternity ;  while  descent  in  a  branch  line  is 
indicated  by  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  these  two  words,  a  phenomenon  which 
has  never  yet  been  correctly  interpreted.  The  line 
branching  off  at  any  one  central  point  is  always  fully 
treated  before  the  next  member  of  the  main  line  is 
mentioned.  Only  such  matters  are  related  in  regard 
to  the  branch  lines  as  are  important  for  the  history  of 
humanity  or  that  of  Israel .  No  fact  is  ever  introduced 
merely  on  account  of  its  historical  or  antiquarian 
value.  In  the  main  line  the  interest  is  concentrated 
upon  the  promised,  long-expected  generations  of 
Isaac— Jacob,  his  sons  and  grandsons — who  safely 
pass  through  all  dangers  and  tribulations,  emphasis 
being  laid  on  their  religious  and  moral  character. 

§11.  The  events  arc  related  in  definite  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  the  chief  dates  being  as  follows: 


Event. 

Year  of  Creation. 

930 

Noah  is  born,  the  first  birth  after  Adam’s 

1056 

1656 

194S 

2006 

2023 

2034 

Birth  of  Ishmael . 

2048 

20S3 

2085 

Death  of  Sarah  at  the  age  of  127 . 

Isaac  marries  Rebekali . 

2088 

Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob . . . 

2108 

Death  of  Abraham,  aged  175 . . . 

2123 

Death  of  Shem  at  the  age  of  600 . 

2158 

Ishmael  dies  at  the  age  of  137 . 

2171 

Death  of  Eber  at  the  afire  of  464 . 

2181 

Jacob  marries  Leah  anil  Rachel . 

Birth  of  Joseph . 

2192 

2199 

Joseph  is  sold . 

2216 

Death  of  Isaac  at  the  age  of  ISO . 

2228 

.T;ipf>h  nnrl  )ii«  fnmilv  rrn  tn  Tv  crypt 

2238 

2255 

Death  of  Jacob  at  the  afire  of  147 . 

Death  of  Joseph  at  the  age  of  110 . 

2309 

Tiie  year  of  the  Creation  is  the  year  3949  before  the  common 
era. 


The  ten  generations  before  the  Flood  attain  to 
ages  varying  between  777  years  (Lantech)  and  969 
years  (Methuselah),  with  the  exception  of  Enoch  (365 
years).  Those  of  the  ten  generations  after  the  Flood 
vaiy  between  600  years  (Shorn)  and  148  (Nalior). 
All  the  reasons  for  the  details  of  this  chronology  have 


not  yet  been  discovered.  Oppert  has  declared  (in 
“  R.  E.  J.  ”  1895,  and  in  Chronology)  that  the  figures 
are  connected  with  ancient  Babylonian  chronolog¬ 
ical  systems.  The  variations  found  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  intro¬ 
duced  for  certain  purposes  (see  Jacob  in  “J.  Q.  R.” 
xii.  434  6’^  seq.).  The  correctness  of  the  Masoretic 
figures,  however,  is  evident  from  the  context. 

§  12.  Anachronisms  such  as  various  critics  al¬ 
lege  are  found  in  Genesis  do  not  in  reality  ex¬ 
ist;  and  their  assumption  is  based  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  historiographic  principles  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  history  of  a  generation  no  longer  of 
importance  is  closed  and  the  death  of  its  last  mem¬ 
ber  noted,  although  it  may  not  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  next  succeeding  generation,  to  which  the 
attention  is  then  exclusively  directed.  This  view 
explains  the  apparent  contradictions  between  xi.  32 
and  xi.  26,  xii.  4;  also  between  xxv.  7  and  xxv.  26; 
xxi.  5  and  xxv.  20;  xxxv.  28  (Jacob  was  at  that 
time  120  years  old)  and  xlvii.  9;  xxxvii.  2,  xii.  46; 
etc.  In  ch.  xxxiv.  Dinah  is  not  six  to  seven  years 
old,  nor  Simeon  and  Levi  eleven  and  ten  respect¬ 
ively,  but  (xxxv.  27,  xxxvii.  1  et  seq,,  xxxiii.  17) 
each  is  ten  years  older.  The  events  in  ch.  xxxviii. 
do  not  cover  twenty-three  years — from  the  sale  of 
Joseph  in  his  seventeenth  year  to  the  arrival  of 
Judah’s  grandsons  in  Egypt  (xlvi.  12)  in  Joseph’s 
fortieth  year — but  thirty-three  years,  as  the  words 
tf»nn  (elsewhere  only  in  xxi.  22  and  I  Kings 

xi.  29)  refer  back  in  this  case  to  xxxiii.  17.  The 
story  is  introduced  at  this  point  to  provide  a  pause 
after  ch.  xxxvii. 

§13.  Nor  arc  there  any  repetitions  or  unnecessary 
doublets.  If  ch.  ii.  were  an  account  of  the  Creation 
differing  from  that  found  in  ch.  i.,  nearly  all  the 
events  would  have  been  omitted;  it  is,  however, 
the  story  in  detail  of  the  creation  of  man,  introduced 
by  a  summary  of  what  preceded.  Neither  are  there 
two  accounts  of  the  Flood  inch,  vi.-ix.,  in  which 
no  detail  is  superfluous.  The  three  accounts  of  the 
danger  of  Sarah  and  Rebekali,  ch.  xii.,  xx.,  and 
xx vi.,  are  not  repetitions,  as  the  circumstances  are 
different  in  each  case;  and  cli.  xxvi.  refers  expressly 
to  ch.  xx.  The  account  in  xix.  29  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rescue  of  Lot, 
is  but  a  summary  introducing  the  story  that  follows, 
which  would  not  be  comprehensible  without  xix. 
14,  23,  28.  Repeated  references  to  the  same  place 
(Beth-el,  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  15),  or  renewed  attempts 
to  explain  the  same  name  (Beer-sheba,  xxi.  31,  xxvi. 
33;  comp.  xxx.  20  et  seq.),  or  several  names  for  the 
same  person  (xxvi.  34,  xxvii.  46-xxxvi.  2  for 
Esau’s  wives)  are  not  contradictions.  The  change 
of  Jacob’s  name  into  that  of  “Israel  ”  is  not  narrated 
twice;  for  xxxii.  29  contains  only  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  messenger  of  God.  Apparently  no 
exegete  lias  noted  that  noN'’  is  a  parenthesis  often 
found  in  prophetic  speeches  (“Not  Jacob — thus  it 
will  be  said  \i.e .,  in  xxxv.  10] — shall  be  thy  name”) ; 
D&?  1DN  is  an  impossible  construction  in  Hebrew ; 
xxxii.  4  et  seq.  and  xxxiii.  1  et  seq.  do  not  prove,  con¬ 
trary  toxxxvi.  6-7,  that  Esau  was  living  at  Seir  be¬ 
fore  Jacob’s  return.  The  account  of  the  sale  of  Joseph 
as  found  in  xxxvii.  1-25,  28,  29-36;  xl.  1  et  seq. 
does  not  contradict  xxxvii.  25-27,  28;  xxxix. ;  for 
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the  Midianites  were  tlic  middlemen  between  the 
brothers  and  the  Islimaelites,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Potiphar,  on  the  other. 
Potiphar  is  a  different  person  from  the  overseer  of 
the  prison  ;  and  Joseph  could  very  well  say  that  he 
had  been  stolen,  i.e.,  that  he  had  been  put  out  of 
the  way  (xl.  15). 

§  14.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book,  on  its  relig¬ 
ious  as  well  as  its  historic  side,  to  portray  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  humanity  and  the  behavior  of  the 
latter  toward  Him;  His  gracious  guidance  of  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  promises  given  to 
them;  their  faith  in  Him  in  spite  of  all  dangers,  trib¬ 
ulations,  and  temptations;  and,  finally,  the  religious 
and  moral  contrasts  with  Ilamitic  (Egyptian  and 
Canaanite)  behavior. 

§  15.  Being  a  historical  narrative,  no  formal  ex¬ 
planations  of  its  religious  views  are  found  in  Gene¬ 
sis;  but  the  stories  it  contains  are  founded  on  such 
views,  and  the  author  furthermore  looks  upon  history 
as  a  means  of  teaching  religion.  He  is  a  historian 
only  in  virtue  of  being  a  theologian. 
Religion  of  He  inculcates  religious  doctrines  in  the 

Genesis .  f oral  of  stori  es.  Instead  o  f  p impound¬ 

ing  a  system  he  describes  the  religious 
life.  The  book  therefore  contains  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  ideas.  The  most  important  among  these,  re¬ 
garding  God,  the  Creation,  humanity,  and  Israel  s 
Patriarchs,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

§  16.  There  is  only  one  God,  who  has  created 
heaven  and  earth  (that  is,  the  world),  and  has  called 
ail  objects  and  living  beings  into  existence  by  His 
word.  The  most  important  point  of  the  theology 
of  Genesis,  after  this  fundamental  fact,  is  the  inten¬ 
tional  variation  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is  the  most 
striking  point  of  the  book  that  the  same  God  is  now 
called  “Elohim  ”  and  now  “  Yiiwii.”  In  this  varia¬ 
tion  is  found  the  key  to  the  whole  book  and  even 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch.  It  is  not  accidental;  nor 
are  the  names  used  indifferently  by  the  author, 
though  the  principle  he  follows  can  not  be  reduced 
to  a  simple  formula,  nor  the  special  intention  in 
each  case  be  made  evident. 

§  1 7.  “  Yhwii  "  is  the  proper  name  of  God  (=  “  the 
Almighty";  seeEx.iii.  12  etseq.,  vi.2),  used  wherever 
the  personality  of  God  is  to  be  emphasized.^  Hence 
only  such  expressions  are  used  in  connection  with 
“  Yiiwii  ”  as  convey  the  impression  of  personality, 
i.e.,  anthropomorphisms.  Eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth, 
face,  hand,  heart  are  ascribed  only  to  “  Yiiwii,”  never 
to  “Elohim.”  These  anthropomorphisms  are  used 
merely  to  suggest  the  personal  life  and  activity  of 
God,  and  are  not  literal  personifications,  as  is  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  by  the  fact  that  phrases  which  would  be 
actual  anthropomorphisms — e.g “  God  sees  with  His 
eyes”;  “He  hears  with  His  ears”;  “one  sees  God’s 
face  ”  (“head,”  “body,”  etc.)— never  occur.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “  Yiiwii’ s  eyes  ”  indicates  divine  knowledge 
of  what  may  be  seen  through  personal  apperception ; 
“Yirwii’s  ears,”  what  may  be  heard;  mif  = 
“God’s  anger”  indicates  the  reaction  of  God’s  moral 
nature  against  evil;  “Ynwn’s  mouth”  indicates 
the  utterances  of  the  God  who  speaks  personally ; 
“ Yiiwii ’s  face”  indicates  immediate  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  God  who  is  felt  to  be  present; 
“ Yiiwii’ s  hand”  indicates  His  sensible  manifesta¬ 


tions  of  power;  “Yirwii’s  heart”  indicates  His 
thoughts  and  designs.  The  phrase  “Yiiwii,  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,”  characterizes  fully  the  use  of  this  name. 
A  person  or  a  nation  can  have  personal  relations  with 
the  personal  Yiiwii  only ;  and  only  He  can  plan  and 
guide  the  fate  of  either  with  a  personal  interest. 
Yiiwii  is  the  God  of  history  and  of  the  education  of 
the  human  race.  Only  Yiiwii  can  exact  a  positive 
attitude  toward  Himself,  and  make  demands  upon 
man  that  are  adequate,  i.e, .,  moral:  Lnwii  is  the 
God  of  positive  moralit3r.  A  personal,  inner  life 
longing  for  expression  can  he  organized  into  definite 
form  and  find  response  only  if  Yiiwii  he  a  personal, 
living  God.  Ynwii  is  the  God  of  ritual,  worship, 
aspiration,  and  love. 

§  18.  “Elohim”  is  an  appellative,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  the  divinity,  the  superhuman,  extra- 
mundane  being,  whose  existence  is  felt  by  all  men 
— a  being  that  possesses  intelligence  and  will,  exists 
in  the  world  and  beyond  human  power,  and  is  the 
final  cause  of  all  that  exists  and  happens.  “  Yhwii  ” 
is  concrete ;  “  Elohim  ”  is  abstract.  “  Ynwir  ”  is  the 
special,  “  Elohim  ”  the  general,  God.  “  Y iiwii  ”  is  per¬ 
sonal;  “Elohim”  impersonal.  Yet  there  is  no  other 
Elohim  but  Yiiwii,  who  is  “ha-Elohim”  (the  Elo¬ 
him). 

The  following  points  may  be  observed  in  particu¬ 
lar:  (a)  “Elohim,”  as  genitive  of  a  person,  indicates 
that  the  latter  has  superhuman  relations  (xxiii.  6; 
similarly  of  an  object,  xxviii.  17,  22).  (, b )  It  also  in¬ 

dicates  ideal  humanity  (xxxiii.  10;  comp,  xxxii.  29). 

(c)  “Elohim”  expresses  the  fate  imposed  by  a 
higher  power.  The  statement  “A  person  is  pros¬ 
perous”  is  paraphrased  by  “Elohim  is  with  him,” 
which  is  distinctly  different  from  “Ynwii  is  with 
him.”  While  the  former  indicates  objectively  a 
person’s  prosperity  with  regard  to  a  single  event, 
the  latter  expresses  the  higher  intentions  and  consec¬ 
utive  plans  of  the  personal  God  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
son  in  question.  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  “  Elo¬ 
him  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest”  (xxi.  22), 
while  he  says  to  Isaac,  “Yiiwii  is  with  thee,”  and 
“  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  Yiiwii  ”  (xxvi.  28,  29). 
For  Abimelech  had  at  first  tried  in  vain  to  injure 
Isaac;  but  later  he  convinced  himself  fty&n  ISO) 
that  evidently  (n tty)  it  was  the  Ynwn  worshiped  by 
Isaac  that  designedly  protected  and  blessed  the 
latter.  Again,  in  xxi.  20:  “And  Elohim  was  with 
the  lad  ”  ;  for  Ishmael  did  not  belong  to  the  chosen 
line,  concerning  which  God  had  special  plans. 
Yiiwii,  however,  is  always  with  Israel  and  its  heroes 
(xxvi.  3,  28;  xxviii.  15  [xxxii.  10,  13];  xlvi.  4;  Ex. 
iii.  12;  Num.  xxiii.  31 ;  Deut.  ii.  7 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxxi.  8,  23; 
Josh.  i.  5,  9,  17;  iii.  7;  Judges  ii.  18;  vi.  12,  16;  I 
Sam.  iii.  19;  xvi.  18;  xviii.  12,  14;  xx.  18;  II  Sam. 
vii.  3,  v.  10;  I  Kings  i.  37;  II  Kings  xviii.  7).  Par¬ 
ticularly  instructive  is  Jacob’s  vow,  xxviii.  20  et 
seq “If  Elohim  will  he  with  me  .  .  .  then  shall 
Yhwii  he  my  Elohim.”  Adverse  fate  especially  is, 
out  of  fear,  euphemistically  ascribed  to  the  general 
Elohim,  the  impersonal  God,  rather  than  to  Yiiwh 
xlii.  2S). 

(d)  As  “  Elohim  ”  designates  the  universal  ruler  of 
the  world,  that  term  is  used  iu  cli.  i.  in  the  story  of 
the  Creation;  but  iu  order  to  designate  this  Elohim 
as  the  true  God  the  word  “  Yiiwii  ”  is  always  added 
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in  the  following  chapters  (ii. ,  iii.).  (e)  In  so  far  as 
man  feels  himself  dependent  upon  Elohim,  whom 
he  needs,  the  latter  becomes  Ms  Elohim.  As  the 
term  “  Elohim 77  includes  the  idea  of  beneficent  power, 
this  relation  becomes,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  of 
the  omnipotent  patron,  and,  on  the  part  of  man, 
that  of  the  protege,  the  one  who  needs  protection 
and  offers  respect  and  obedience  (xvii.  7,  xxviii.  22). 
Tiie  same  interpretation  applies  to  “Elohim”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  genitive  of  a  person.  (/)  Elohim  is 
the  religious  meeting-ground  between  the  believer 
in  Yiiwii  and  persons  of  a  different  faith  (xiv.  22; 
xx.  13;  xxi.  23-;  xxxix.  9j  xli.  16,  25,  28,  82,  38). 
(</)  “  Elohim 77  is  the  appellation  of  God  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  person  who  is  inclined  toward 
Yhwii,  but  whose  faith  is  not  yet  fully  developed; 
for  the  one  who  is  on  the  way  to  religion,  as  Melclii- 
zedek  (ch.  xiv.)  and  Abraham’s  servant  (cli.  xxiv. ; 
comp.  Jethro  in  Exodus  and  Balaam  in  Numbers; 
see  §§  28,  31).  (h)  “Elohim”  represents  God  for 

those  whose  moral  perception  has  been  blunted  by 
sin  (iii.  3,  5) ;  from  the  mouths  of  the  serpent  and 
the  woman  instead  of  “Jahweh77  is  heard  “Elo¬ 
him77;  they  desire  to  change  the  idea  of  a  living 
God,  who  says,  “Thouslialt,”  into  a  blurred  con¬ 
cept  of  an  impersonal  and  indefinite  God.  But  the 
God  who  pronounces  judgment  is  Yiiwii  (ch.  ii.,  iii. ; 
on  Cain,  ch.  iv. ;  in  connection  with  the  Flood,  vi. 
8-S;  the  tower  of  Babel,  xi.  5  etseg.;  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  xviii.  19;  Er  and  Onan,  xxxviii.  7,  10). 
(0  Although  the  personality  of  Elohim  is  indistinct, 
he  yet  is  felt  to  be  a  moral  power  making  moral  de¬ 
mands.  The  moral  obligation  toward  him  is  the 
negative  virtue  of  the  “fear  of  God,”  the  fear  of 
murder  (xx.  11),  unchastity  (xxxix.  9),  injustice 
(xlii,  18),  and  renunciation  (xxii.  12).  (k)  “Elo¬ 

him  77  also  means  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  and 
lienee  may  be  synonymous  with  “mal’ak.”  It  may 
also  designate  an  object  of  the  ritual  representing 
or  symbolizing  the  Deity  (xxxv.  2). 

§  19.  “Elohim  ”  is  more  explicitly  defined  by  the 
article;  “ha-Elohim,”  i.e.,  “the  Elohim”  or  “of  the 
Elohim,”  is  sometimes  used  to  identify  an  “Elohim” 
previously  mentioned  (xvii.  18;  comp,  verse  17; 
xx.  6,  17;  comp,  verse  3).  The  single,  definite, 
previously  mentioned  appearance  of  an  Elohim  is 
called  “ha-Elohim,”  being  as  such  synonymous  with 
“Mal’ak  Yhwii  77  (xxii.  1,  3,  9,  11,  15),  both  speaking 
for  Yhwii  (verse  16;  comp,  xlviii.  15).  “Ha-Elo- 
tinru”  wlien  derived  from  “Elohim,”  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  “  Thwh  ”  ;  when  derived  from  “  Yiiwii  ”  it  is 
a  weakening  of  the  idea  of  God  (see  §§  31  et  seq.). 
Although  these  examples  do  not  exhaust  the  differ¬ 
ent  uses  of  these  two  names,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  author’s  intentions. 

§  20.  A  rare  term  for  “  God 77  is  “  El  Shaddai  ”  (xvii. 

1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11,  xliii.  13,  xlviii.  13;  “Shad¬ 
dai  77  in  xlix.  25).  The  usual  translation  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  “Almighty,”  is  entirely  unsupported. 
The  term,  when  closely  examined,  means  “the  God 
of  faith,”  i.e.,  the  God  who  faithfully  fulfils  His 
promises.  Perhaps  it  also  means  a  God  of  love  who 
is  inclined  to  show  abundant  love. 

§21.  God  as  a  personal  being  is  not  only  referred 
to  in  anthropomorphistic  and  anthropopathie  terms, 
but  He  also  appears  to  man  and  speaks  with  him. 


Thus  He  speaks  with  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Hagar,  Abimelech,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Laban.  But  He  appears  only  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  in  different  ways.  An  Elohim  “ap¬ 
pears  ”  to  Abimelech  and  Laban  in  a  dream  at  night 
(xx.  3,  xxxi.  24);  a  mal’ak  Yiiwii  appears  to  Hagar 
(xvi.  7  et  seq.),  being  called  in  verse  13  simply 
“Yiiwii.”  Yiiwii  appears  to  Abram  (xii.  7,  xv.  1); 
in  a  vision  (xii.  1,  7)  apparently  accompanied  by  dark¬ 
ness,  a  pillar  of  smoke,  and  fire;  in  xvii.  Yiiwii,  who 
issubsequently  called  “  Elohim 77  (verses  9, 15, 19),  ap¬ 
pears,  and  then  ascends  (verse  22);  in  xviii.  Yiiwii 
appears  in  the  form  of  three  men  who  visit  Abraham, 
hut  these  speak  as  one  Yiiwii  in  verses  13, 17,  20,  28, 
and  83,  who  then  leaves,  while  the  two  messengers 
goto  Sodom.  Yiiwii  appears  to  Isaac  on  a  certain 
day  (xx  vi.  2),  and  again  that  night  (verse  24).  Jacob 
is  addressed  in  a  dream  by  Yiiwii  (xxviii.  12  et  seq.). 
In  xxxi.  3  Yiiwii  speaks  to  Jacob;  Jacob  says  (verse 
11)  that  a  inal’ak  of  El  old  in  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream.  In  xxxv.  9  Elohim  again  appears  to  him, 
in  reference  to  the  nocturnal  encounter  with  a  “  man  77 
(xxxii.  14  et  seq.),  and  ascends  (xxxv.  13).  In  xlvi.  2 
Elohim  speaks  to  him  in  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Hence,  the  appearance  of  God  means  either  a 
dream- vision,  or  the  appearance  of  a  messenger  sent 
by  God,  who  speaks  in  His  name,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  himself  be  called  “Elohim  of  Ynwn.” 

§  22.  “  Mal’ak  of  God  ”  signifies,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fortunate  disposition  of  circumstances  (xxiv.  7, 
40;  comp,  xlviii.  16),  in  which  case  it  is  parallel 
to  “ha-Elohim,”  the  divine  guidance  of  human  life; 
more  often,  however,  it  denotes  the  “angels” 
(“maTakim”),  messengers  of  God  in  human  shape 
who  carry  His  behests  to  men  and  who  seem  to  enter 
and  leave  heaven  through  a  gate  (xxviii.  11);  e.g., 

“ Yiiwii ’s  messenger”  (xvi.  7,  11;  xxii.  11,  15); 

“  Elohim ’s  messenger 77  (xxi.  17;  in  the  plmral,  xix. 

1,  15;  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  2);  or  “  ha-Elohinvs  messen¬ 
ger”  (xxxi.  11).  The  “man”  who  wrestled  with 
Jacob  likewise  seems  to  have  been  a  mal’ak  (xxxii. 
25,  29,  31),  and  the  men  whom  Abraham  entertained 
and  who  saved  Lot  were  also  mai’akim  (xviii.,  xix.). 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  disastrous  to 
meet  them  (xvi.  13,  xxxii.  31).  On  this  point,  more 
than  on  any  other,  the  author  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  popular  ideas. 

§  23.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  found  in  Genesis  is  throughout  a 
practical,  religious  one.  God  is  treated  exclusively 
witli  reference  to  ffis  dealings  with  the  world  and 
with  man,  and  to  the  interest  that  He  takes  in  man’s 
fate  and  behavior.  He  guides,  educates,  and  pun¬ 
ishes.  Pie  assigns  to  the  first  of  mankind  a  habitation 
in  Eden,  sets  them  a  task,  and  commands  them  not  to 
do  a  certain  thing.  When  they  break  this  com¬ 
mand  He  punishes  them;  but  even  after  that  He 
cares  for  them.  Although  punishing  the  murderer 
Cain,  He  affords  him  protection ;  the  cruelties  and 
unnatural  sins  of  the  generation  of  the  Flood  arouse 
His  sorrow  and  anger;  He  humiliates  the  pride  of 
the  men  who  are  planning  to  build  a  tower  that 
shall  reach  to  heaven ;  Pie  utterly  destroys  with  fire 
and  brimstone  the  sinful  generation  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  punishments  are  either  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin— the  first  of  mankind  have 
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robbed  the  earth,  which  had  willingly  offered  the 
fruit  of  its  trees,  hence  it  is  cursed  and  paralyzed,  and 
can  no  longer  give  its  fruit  freely,  so  long  as  Adam  is 
living;  Eve  has  succumbed  to  desire,  hence  she  has 
become  the  slave  of  desire ;  Cain  has  defiled  the  earth 
by  murder,  hence  he  has  deprived  it  of  its  strength — 
or  they  correspond  exact!}'  to  the  sins ;  e.g. ,  men  build 
a  tower  in  order  to  remain  united,  hence  they  are 
dispersed ;  Jacob  wishes  to  rule  his  brother,  therefore 
he  must  humiliate  himself  before  that  brother;  he 
deceives,  and  is  deceived  in  return;  he  dresses  up  in 
a  goatskin  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing  fraudulent¬ 
ly,  therefore  he  is  terribly  deceived  and  plunged  in 
sorrow  through  a  goatskin ;  Judah  advises  the  sale 
of  Joseph  as  a  slave,  therefore  he  himself  is  forced 
to  offer  himself  as  a  slave. 

God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pleased  with  the  jDious, 
with  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  especially  with  Abra¬ 
ham’s  unshakable  faith  (xv.  6);  his  righteousness 
and  justice,  which  he  recommends  to  his  children 
and  household  (xviii.  19);  his  implicit  obedience, 
which  is  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  (xxii. 
12,  10).  For  Abraham’s  sake  God  saves  Lot  (xix. 
19);  blesses  Abraham’s  son  Isaac  (xxvi.  5),  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  children’s  children;  protects  them 
through  all  dangers ;  prevents  others  from  doing  evil 
to  them  (xii.  17,  xiv.,  xv.,  xx.  8,  xxvi.,  xxxi.  24); 
and  leads  them  in  a  marvelous  manner.  He  gives 
commands  to  men,  and  binds  them  to  Himself  by 
covenants  and  promises.  They  are  the  objects  of 
His  designs,  as  they  are  His  work. 

§  24.  The  entire  universe  is  the  work  of  God; 
this  proposition  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
idea  of  God  as  found  in  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  whole  Bible  generally.  From  this  arises 
doubtless  the  author’s  belief  that  God  created  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  He  does  not  say  how  this 
primal  act  of  creation  was  accom- 
The  plislied.  In  the  beginning  the  earth 

Creation,  was  a  desolate  watery  chaos  (“tohu 
wa-bohu  ”),  over  which  the  spirit  of 
God  brooded,  and  which  God  divided  into  heaven  and 
earth  and  arranged  and  peopled  in  six  days.  The 
living  beings  are  created  in  an  orderly  sequence,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the 
incomplete  to  the  complete,  man  being  the  crown. 
In  the  beginning  God  creates  light  together  with 
time  and  the  day.  The  outer  firmament  separates 
the  waters  above  and  below  it;  then  when  the  lower 
waters  recede  the  land  appears;  the  earth  produces 

giiiss  and  trees:  and  plants  and  animals  are  created, 
each  “  after  its  kind,”  and  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  propagating  within  their  kind  in  their  respective 
elements.  Every  organic  being,  therefore,  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  nature  of  its  own,  which  the  Creator 
intends  it  to  keep  by  pairing  only  with  its  own  kind. 
The  lights  that  God  has  fixed  in  the  firmament 
serve  to  separate  the  day  from  the  night ;  they  shall 
be  for  signs,  periods,  seasons,  and  years,”  and  shall 
give  light  to  the  earth.  The  sun  is  the  greater  light, 
that  rules  the  day;  the  moon  is  the  lesser  light,  that 
rules  the  night. 

§  25.  The  Creation  is,  in  the  judgment  of  God, 
good  in  particular,  and  very  good  in  general,  i. e. , 
fit  for  life,  commensurate  to  its  purpose,  salutary, 
harmonic,  and  pleasing.  The  book  expresses  an 


optimistic  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  world,  a 
lively  veneration  for  God’s  arrangements  and  the 
peculiar  dignity  of  each  being  as  determined  by 
God.  The  simplicity,  sublimity,  depth,  and  moral 
grandeur  of  this  story  of  the  Creation  and  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  every  other  story  dealing  with  the  subject 
are  universally  recognized. 

§  26.  Man,  the  crown  of  Creation,  as  a  pair  inclu¬ 
ding  man  and  woman,  has  been  made  in  God’s  image. 
God  forms  the  first  man,  Adam,  out  of  earth 
(“  adamah  ”).  This  indicates  his  rela- 
Humanity.  tion  to  it  in  a  manner  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  for  many  later  laws.  Man 
is  a  child  of  the  earth,  from  which  he  has  been 
taken,  and  to  which  he  shall  return.  It  possesses 
for  him  a  certain  moral  grandeur:  he  serves  it; 
it  does  not  serve  him.  He  must  include  God’s 
creatures  in  the  respect  that  it  demands  in  general, 
by  not  exploiting  them  for  his  own  selfish  uses. 
Unlawful  robbery  of  its  gifts  (as  in  paradise),  mur¬ 
der,  and  unchastity  anger  it,  paralyze  its  power 
and  delight  in  producing,  and  defile  it.  God 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  man, 
whom  He  formed  out  of  earth.  Therefore  that 
part  of  him  that  is  contrasted  with  his  corporeal 
nature  or  supplements  it — liis  life,  soul,  spirit,  and 
reason — is  not,  as  with  the  animals,  of  earthly  origin, 
existing  in  consequence  of  the  body,  but  is  of  divine, 
heavenly  origin.  Man  is  “toledot”  (ii.  4)  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

The  creation  of  man  also  is  good,  in  the  judgment 
of  God ;  the  book,  therefore,  is  cognizant  of  nothing 
that  is  naturally  evil,  within  man  or  outside  of  him. 
After  God  has  created  man,  He  says :  “  It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  make  him  an 
help  meet  for  him”  (ii.  18).  In  order  that  man 
may  convince  himself  that  there  is  no  being  similar 
to  him  among  ail  the  creatures  that  have  been  made, 
God  brings  all  the  animals  unto  Adam,  that  he  may 
name  them,  i. e. ,  make  clear  to  himself  their  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics.  Hence  man,  looking  fora  being 
like  unto  himself  among  the  animals,  finds  language. 
God  thereupon  creates  woman  out  of  the  rib  of 
man,  who  gladly  recognizes  her  as  bone  of  his  hone 
and  flesh  of  his  fiesh.  “  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh”;  meaning  that 
the  mature  man  may  and  shall  leave  the  paternal 
house,  where  he  has  been  merely  a  dependent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  and,  urged  by  the  longing  for  a 

S3rmpatlietic  being-  that  will  supplement  him,  shall 
live  with  tlie  woman  of  liis  choice,  and  found  -with 
her  a  family  of  his  own,  where  the  two  shall  be  com¬ 
bined  in  an  actual  and  a  spiritual  unity.  In  this 
passage  the  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  also  t-lie  nature  of  marriage,  which  is  a 
life  partnership  in  which  one  helps  and  supplements 
the  other.  Procreation  is  not  its  purpose,  but  its 
consequence.  God  lias  given  to  man,  as  to  all  living 
beings,  the  faculty  of  multiplying. 

§  27.  God  gives  to  man  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  over  all  living  beings.  The  food  of  the  first 
man  consists  solely  of  tlie  fruits  of  the  field,  that 
of  the  animals  being  grass  (i.  29).  His  occupation 
is  to  cultivate  and  watch  over  the  Garden  of  Eden 
(ii.  15),  the  only  restriction  placed  upon  its  enjoy- 
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ment  being  that  lie  shall  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  men  go  naked  and  know  no  shame; 
this  feeling  is  aroused  only  after  they  have  broken 
God’s  command,  and  then  He  makes  them  garments 
of  skins  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

§  28.  All  men  on  earth  are  descended  from  the 
first  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  are  therefore  also  of 
the  image  of  God.  This  statement  expresses  the 
unity  of  the  whole  human  race.  Man  is  a  created 
being,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  all  men  are 
related:  these  doctrines  are  among  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  weighty  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  branch  descended  from  Cain,  the  fratricide, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  pair,  is  the  founder  of  civic 
find  nomadic  culture..  The  branch  descended  from 
Seth  develops  along  religious  lines:  from  Elohim 
(Seth,  iniv.  25)  through  lia-Elohim  (Enoch,  in  v.  22) 
to  Yiiwii  (Noah,  in  vi.  8).  But  punishment  has 
been  made  necessary  on  account  of  Adam’s  sin;  the 
human  race  must  be  destroyed  on  account  of  its 
cruelties  and  excesses.  A  new  race  begins  with 
Noah  and  his  sous,  and  God  promises  that  He  will 
neither  curse  the  earth  again,  nor  destroy  all  liv¬ 
ing  beings,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  “seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease”  (viii. 
22).  He  blesses  Noah  and  his  family,  that  they 
may  multiply  and  fill  the  earth  and  be  spiritually 
above  the  animals.  He  permits  men  to  eat  meat, 
but  forbids  them  to  eat  blood,  or  meat  with  the 
blood  thereof.  God  will  demand  the  blood  (life)  of 
every  man  or  animal  that  spills  it.  “Whoso  shed- 
deth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ” 
(ix.  6).  God  enters  into  a  covenant  with  Noah  and 
his  descendants,  promising  them  that  He  will  not 
again  send  a  general  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  in¬ 
stituting  the  rainbow  as  a  token  thereof  (cli.  ix.). 
The  God  whom  all  the  Noachidie  worship  is  Eloliim 
(ix.  1,  7,  8,  12,  1G,  17),  Yiiwii  being  worshiped  by 
Shem  and  his  descendants.  All  the  peoples  dispersed 
over  the  earth  are  grouped  as  descendants  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  genealogy  of  these  peoples 
which  the  author  draws  up  in  ch.  x.  according  to  the 
ethnographic  knowledge  of  Ins  time,  finds  no  pai- 
allel  in  its  universality,  which  includes  all  men  in 
one  bond  of  brotherhood.  In  this  wa y  have  origi-  j 
natecl  the  peoples  that  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham. 

§  29.  Terah,  the  descendant  of  Shem  and  Eber, 
lias  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Abraham,  is  destined 
by  God  for  momentous  events.  He  shall  leave  his 
home;  and  God  says  to  him:  “I  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  tliee  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing: 

Israel’s  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee, 
Patriarchs,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed  ”  (xii.  2-3).  God  often  repeats  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  Abraham’s  descendants  shall  be  as  numerous 
as  the  stars  in  heaven  and  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore 
(xv.  5,  xxii.  17):  that  He  will  make  him  a  father  of 
many  nations,  and  cause  him  to  be  exceedingly  fruit¬ 
ful;  that  kings  and  nations  .shall  be  descendants  of 
him  and  Sarah  (xvii.  5,  6,  16);  that  lie  shall  become 
a  great  people;  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him  (xviii.  18,  xxii.  IS);  and  that  his  de¬ 


scendants  shall  receive  the  entire  land  of  Canaan  as 
a  hereditary  possession  (xiii.  14  et  seq.,  xv.  7,  xvii. 
IS).  But  before  all  this  comes  to  pass  Israel  shall 
be  sorely  oppressed  for  four  hundred  years  as  serv¬ 
ants  in  a  strange  land,  after  which  they  shall  go 
out  with  rich  possessions,  and  God  shall  judge  their 
oppressors  (xv.  13  et  seq.).  In  confirmation  of  these 
promises  God  enters  twice  into  a  covenant  with 
Abraham:  the  first  time  (xv.  18  etseq.)  as  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  descendants  shall  possess  Canaan; 
and  the  second  time,  before  Isaac’s  birth,  as  a  sign 
that  He  will  be  their  God.  In  token  thereof  God 
changes  Abram’s  and  Sami’s  names  into  “Abraham  n 
and  “  Sarah  ”  (D“)^N‘D[n]“DN ;  ^“[H]*"!^), combining 
His  own  name  with  theirs,  and  institutes  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  all  the  men  of  Abraham’s  household  and  their 
male  descendants  as  an  eternal  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  Himself  and  Abraham.  Abraham  acknowl¬ 
edges  Yiiwii  (xiv.  22),  builds  altars  to  Him  (xii.  7,  8; 
xiii.  18);  calls  upon  His  name  (xii.  8,  xiii.  4,  xxi.  33); 
shows  an  invincible  faith  in  His  promises,  what¬ 
ever  present  circumstances  may  be;  is  ready  for  the 
greatest  sacrifice;  and  proves  himself,  ly  his  human 
virtues— his  helpfulness,  unselfishness,  hospitality, 
humanity,  uprightness,  dignity,  and  love  of  peace- 
worthy  of  divine  guidance. 

§  30.  Of  Abraham’s  two  sons  Ishmael  shall  be 
blessed,  and  become  tlie  father  of  twelve  princes  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  great  people  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  20,  xxi. 
18).  Ishmael  himself  becomes  an  archer,  lives  in  the 
wilderness,  and  marries  an  Egyptian  woman  (xxi. 
20  etseq.).  But  the  one  to  inherit  the  promises  and 
the  land  is  Isaac  (xvii.  21,  xxi.  12),  Sarah’s  son. 
Therefore  his  father  chooses  for  him  a  wife  from 
among  his  own  relations  (ch.  xxiv.).  God  renews 
to  him  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  (xxvi.  3,  24). 
Isaac  is  truly  the  son  of  his  great  father,  though  he 
has  a  somewhat  passive  nature.  He  also  builds  an 
altar  to  Yiiwii,  and  calls  upon  His  name  (xxvi.  2). 

§31.  Isaac’s  sons  are  twins;  Esau,  the  elder, 
scorns  tlie  rights  of  the  first-born,  leaving  them  to 
Jacob  (xxv.  34).  Esau  is  a  hunter,  whose  fate  it  is 
to  live  by  the  sword  and  he  subject  to  his  brother, 
though  in  time  he  will  throw  off  his  yoke  (xxvii.  40). 
He. is  also  called  “Edom,”  and  subsequently  lives 
in  the  land  of  that  name  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Seir.  He  is  loved  by  his  father,  but  Bebckah 
loves  Jacob;  and  when  Esau  marries  a  Canaanite 
woman,  Isaac,  deceived  by  a  trick,  blesses  Jacob, 
who,  before  besets  out  for  Haran,  receives  from  his 
father  Abraham’s  blessing  also  (xx  viii.  4).  Jacob  at¬ 
tains  to  right  relations  with  God  only  after  mistakes, 
trials,  and  struggles.  He  knows  Yiiwii,  whose  hand 
he  has  seen  in  his  father’s  life  (xxvii.  20);  he  recog¬ 
nizes  Him  in  the  divine  appearance  (xxviii.  16);  but 
he  has  not  experienced  God  in  his  own  life.  God  has 
not  yet  become  Ms  God ;  hence  he  avoids  the  name 
of  Yiiwii  so  long  as  lie  is  in  a  strange  country  (xxx. 

2;  xxxi.  7,  9,  42,  53;  xxxii.  3);  but  the  narrator 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  “Yiiwii”  (xxix.  31 ;  xxxi.  3; 
xxxviii.  7,  10),  that  name  being  also  known  to  Laban 
(xxx.  27,  30)  and  his  daughters  (xxix.  32  et  seq..  xxx. 
24).  Not  until  a  time  of  dire  distress  docs  Jacob 
find  Yiiwii,  who  becomes  for  him  Elohim  when 
the  vow  turns  to  a  prayer.  He  lias  overcome  Elo¬ 
him,  and  himself  receives  another  name  after  lie  has 
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amended  his  ways  (i.e.,  lias  gained  another  God), 
namely,  “Israel,”  i.e.,  “warrior  of  God.”  God 
now  gives  him  the  same  promises  that  were  given 
to  Abraham  and  Isaac  (xxxv.  11  et  seq .),  and  Jacob 
builds  an  altar  to  God  (“El”),  on  which  he  pours 
a  drink-offering.  Similarly  he  brings  offerings  to  the 
God  of  his  father  when  he  leaves  Canaan  to  go  with 
his  family  to  Egypt,  God  promising  to  accompany 
him  and  to  lead  his  descendants  back  in  due  time. 
Jacob  finds  the  name  of  Yiiwh  again  only  on  his 
death-bed  (xlix.  18). 

§  32.  With  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons  the  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  is  closed;  for  the  seventy  persons 
with  whom  Jacob  enters  Egypt  are  the  origin 
of  the  future  people  of  Israel.  God  does  not 
appear  to  Jacob’s  sons,  nor  does  he  address  them. 
Joseph  designedly  avoids  the  appellation  “  Ynwii  ” ; 
he  uses  “Elohim”  (xxxix.  9;  xl.  8;  xli.  16,  51,  53; 
xlv.  5,  9;  xlviii.  9;  1.  25;  “ha-Eloliim,”  xli.- 25,  28, 
32;  xlii.  18  [xliv.  16];  xlv.  9;  and  the  “Eloliim  of 
his  father,”  xliii.  23).  The  narrator,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  reason  for  avoiding  the  word  “  Yiiwii,” 
which  he  uses  intentionally  (xxxix.  2,  3,  5).  Yiiwii 
takes  a  secondary  place  in  the  consciousness  of 
Israel  while  in  Egypt,  but  becomes  all-important 
again  in  the  theophany  of  the  burning  bush. 

The  book  prescribes  no  regulations  for  the  religious 
life.  The  Patriarchs  are  represented  in  their  family 
relations.  Their  liistoiy  is  a  family  history.  The 
relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  brother  and  sister,  are  displayed  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  typical  truthfulness,  psychologic  delicacy, 
inimitable  grace  and  loveliness,  with  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  wealth  of  edifying  and  instructive  scenes. 

§  33.  Since  the  time  of  Astruc  (1753)  modern  crit¬ 
icism  has  held  that  Genesis  is  not  a  uniform  work 
by  one  author,  but  was  combined  by  successive  edi¬ 
tors  from  several  sources  that  are  themselves  partly 
composite,  and  has  received  its  present  form  only 
in  the  course  of  centuries ;  its  composition  from  vari¬ 


ous  sources  being  proved  by  its  repetitions,  contradic¬ 
tions,  and  differences  in  conception,  representation, 
and  language.  According  to  this  view,  three  chief 
sources  must  be  distinguished,  namely,  J,  E,  and  P. 

(1)  J,  the  Jahvist,  is  so  called  because 
Scientific  he  speaks  of  God  as  “  Yiiwrr.”  In  his 
Criticism,  work  (chiefly  in  the  primal  history,  ch. 

i.-xi.,  as  has  been  asserted  since  Budde) 
several  strata  must  be  distinguished,  J1,  J-,  J3,  etc.  (2) 
E,  the  Elohist,  is  so  named  because  down  to  Ex.  iii. 
he  calls  God  “  Eloliim.  ”  A  redactor  (R-,E)  at  an  early 
date  combined  and  fused  J  and  E,  so  that  these  two 
sources  can  not  always  be  definitely  separated  ;  and 
the  critics  therefore  differ  greatty  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  question.  (3)  P,  or  the  Priestly  Codex,  is 
so  called  on  account  of  the  priestly  manner  and  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  author,  who  also  calls  God  “  Elohim.  ” 
Here  again  several  strata  must  be  distinguished, 
P1,  P-,  P3,  etc.,  though  only  P2  is  found  in  Genesis. 
After  another  redactor,  D,  had  combined  Deuteron¬ 
omy  with  JE,  the  work  so  composed  was  united  with 
P  by  a  final  redactor,  who  then  enlarged  the  whole 
(the  sequence  J,  E,  D,  P  is,  however,  not  gener- 
ally  accepted).  Hence  the  present  Book  of  Genesis 
is  the  work  of  this  last  redactor,  and  was  compiled 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Ezra.  The  works 
of  J,  E,  and  P  furnished  material  for  the  entire  Penta¬ 
teuch  (and  later  hooks),  on  whose  origin,  scope,  time, 
and  place  of  composition  see  Pentateuch. 

As  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  separate  the 
sources,  the  analysis  of  only  the  last  commentator, 
namely,  of  Holzinger,  who  lias  made  a  special  study 
of  this  question,  will  be  noted.  lu  his  “  Einleitung 
zum  I-Iexateuch  ”  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  presenting  in  the  “  Tabel- 
len  ”  to  his  work  the  separation  into  sources  laid 
down  by  Dillmann,  "Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Budde, 
and  Cornill.  The  commentary  by  Gunkel  (1901)  is 
not  original  as  regards  the  sources. 


§  34.  Analysis  op  tiie  Sources. 

“ a  11  and  “  b  ”  denote  respectively  tbe  first  and  second  half  of  the  verse ;  a,  /3,  y,  etc.,  the  smaller  parts ;  *  =  “  worked  over  *':  “ s  ” 
added  to  a  letter  means  that  the  matter  contains  elements  belonging-  to  R  or  J  or  E  or  to  the  latter  two ;  “f  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  ”  or  “verses.” 


P2. 

J. 

E. 

J1. 

i 

J2. 

i.-ii.  3. 

ii.  4b-9ba,  15bj3?, 
16,  17*,  18-25. 

iii.  l-15b«,  17, 

; 

18a,  19,21,23a. 
iv.  1*?,  2 -16a, 

iv.  1*?,  17b?, 

17a,17b?,  18-24. 

25,  26. 

v.  1-3*,  4-19,  20-24*  25-27, 

In  v.  28  p. 

28  without  p,  30-32. 

vi.  9-22. 

vi.  l-3a,  4a*.  j 

vi.  5-8.  .  .  . 

vii.  6,  11,  13-16a,  1.7a*.  18-21 

vii.  If..  3b-5  . . 

(24?). 

<8f.*),  10,7,* 
16b,  12,  17b, 
22ff.* 

viii.  la,  2a,  lb  (3b?),4f.,  13a, 

viii _ Ga,  2b, 

14-19. 

3a _ 6b-12, 

13b,  ...  20, 
21a«b,  22. 

ix.  1-3,  8-17,  28f. 

ix.  20-27. 

ix.  18a,  19. 

x.  la,  2-7,  20,  22f.,  31f. 

x.9  (8,  10-12?). 

x.  10b  (8,  10- 
12  ?),  13-15, 
18b,  19,21,25- 
30. 

xi.  1-9.  1 

xi.  10-26,  27,  31,  32. 

xi.  .  .  .  28-30. 

j  Redaction,  Secondary  Sources,  and  Glosses. 


ii.  4a  gloss  or  R.  In  ii.  and  iii.  errs  Rs,  ii. 
6  transposed,  17aa*.  Amplifications :  ii. 
9b£.  10-14,  loaba,  run  csj  in  19,  then  iii. 
15b0,  ISb,  20?,  22,  23b,  24. 

IV.  1*,  16a  Rj. 


v.  l-o*,  20-24*. 

vi.  3b.  p  *nriN  cn  in  4a,  4b  gloss,  7*  (17*?), 
19f.* 

vii.  3aR,  7-10*,  16b  transposed,  17a*,  22.  f.* 
(24R  ?). 


viii.  1-3,  order  of  R  (3bR  ?),  21a.8Rj. 


ix.  4-7Ps,  10b*.  ISbRj. 

x.  16-1 8a  JEs,  24R. 
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xii.  ...  4b,  5. 

xiii.  6aba,  lib,  12aba. 


xvi.  la,  8, 15, 16. 

xvii.  1-27. 


xii.  Mu _ 6-S,  10-20. 

xiii.  If.,  5, 6b£,  7-lla,  12bj3,13,  IS. 


xv.  1*  2a,  3b,  4,  6,  7,  9, a,  10a,  11,'xv.  1*,  3a,  2b,  5, 12a0. 
12a a  (b?).  1 


xx i.  lb,  2b-5. 


XXV.  7-lla.  12-17, 19, 20, 
26b. 

xxvi.  34,  35. 


xvi.  lb,  2,  4-S,  11-14. 

xviii.  1-15,  16,  20,  21,  .  .  .  22a, 
83b. 

xix.  1-2S,  80,  3S. 

xxi.  la,  2a*.  7,  6b,  33*. 

xxii.  20b/3~24. 

xxiv. 

Jxxv.  1-4,  5,  lib,  IS.  I 

xxvi.  laab,  2aa,  3aa,  6,7-14, 16f.J 
19-33:  xxv.  21-26a,  27-34.  ^  i 


xx.  1-17. 

xxi.  6a,  8-21,  22-32. 


xii.  9R.7K. 

xiii.  3f.R,TK,  14-ITR.tk,  with  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements  from  J  ?. 

xiv.  very  late  (narrative  worked  over  by 
E  V?). 

xv.  9b,  lObR  ?,  in  12b  wn,  13-16jes,  18bj3y 
(from  on)  Rd,  19-21jes. 

xvi.  9f.R.TE. 

xvii.  10*. 

xviii.  17-lOJEs,  22b-33aJs. 

xix.  4*,  9*,  23-26*,  24*. 

xx.  If.*  IS  it  loss. 

xxi.  2a*  33*  (also  transposed),  34RJE. 


xxii.  1-13. 14aaT(.6b*?),  19.  xxii.  il,’ 15-18,  JEs,  20aa,  Hkj. 


xxiv.  If.*,  61  f.* 

xxv.  5,  lib  transposed,  6  redactional.  In 
xxv.  .1 E  is  transposed  by  R. 

xxv.  21*.  25a*  (27*?),  xxvi.  la/3y,  2a/3b,  15, 
"l8RjE,3a|3-5Ri). 

xxvii.  33  abbreviated  by  Rje,  36aR.T. 


xxxiii.  18a. 


19-33:  xxv.  21-26a,  27-34.  j  18Rje,  3aP-:>Ri). 

xxvii.  1-4*,  5-10, 14f.,  17. 18a,  19?,  xxvii.  lb/3y,  4b,  11-13,  16,  xxvii.  33  abbreviated  by  Rje,  36aR.T. 

20.  24-27,  28b,  29aySb,  30aa,  }Sb,  19?,  21  23,  28a, 

30b-32.  35-38*,  39a,  40,  41-45*.  29aaj3,  30ajB,  33f.*,  39b. 

xxviii.  1-9.  x xviii.  10, 13-16  (*  ?).  19a.  xxviii.  Ilf..  17f.,  20-22.  xxviii.  19b  gloss, 

xxix.  24,  28b,  29.  .  .  .  xxix.  2-14a,  14b,  15a?,  26  in  xxix.  1,  14b,  15a?,  lob-23, 

part,  31-35.  i  25, 26*,  27,  28a,  30.  ,  .  iA  10 

XXX.  laa  (?),  4a,  (?),  9b?,  xxx.  (laa?,  4a??),  3bj3?.  4b?xxx.  Iai8-S*\  17,  18*,  19,  in  xxx.  14b  3 m  *  nnD®,  m  10, 12 
*»a  (7b*  ?), 9-13, 14-16, 20aj3,  20b,  ?  20aa,  20b  ?,  22ba,  23, 24a,  nx?  nriDtr  glosses  by  R.  V  18-:  (posy), 

27, 22b/3, 24b,  25  ?.  27.  29-43*.  26  ?,  28,  traces  in  29-43.  traces  of  E  in  29-43 ;  comp.  3~f.,  3o,  o9f. 

xxxi.  18a SySb  (from  ^-nxi  xxxi.  lb,  3,  21b,  25,  27  (44b  ?),  xxxi.  la,  2, 4-16*,  17, 18aa,  xxxi.  10-12,  fragments  from  the  Elohistic 
on) .  '  46.  48,  51,  52,  53a.  19-21a,  22-24,  26.  parallel  to  xxx.  32^-42,  4 i  glos_s. 

xxxii.  4-1 4a,  23,  25-29,  32b.  xxxii.  1-3,  14b-22,  24,  30-  xxxii.  10-18.1S?,  23f.*,  2o-32*,  3o  gloss. 

xxxiii  18a.  xxxiii.  1-10*,  lib,  15, 16  ?,  17a£b,  xxxiii.:  traces  in  1-10, 11a,  xxxiii.  1-10;  traces  of  E  in  4,  ob,  10,  in  19 

18b?.  I  12-14,  16?,  17aa?,  18b?,  is  a  gloss. 

i  ]<>,  20. 

xxxiv.  1*,  2a  to  •'inn*,  2b  with-lxxxiv.  1*,  2a  to  'inn*,  in  xxxiv.:  diaskeuasis  in  part,  especially  lOby, 
out  mix  33C»'i,  3a ba,  5aayb,j  2b  nmx  HDb’u,  3bj3,  4,  13b,  15b£. — RJE :  18b,  20-29b. 

7a  (b  ?),  11, 12, 13a**,  19.  25a**,  6*  8*  9,  lOaba/3, 13a**, 

•V.*  11*  InnTwi  t-4-  pniii  vnlp.nf 


xxx.  14b  in  7  Sm  nnssy,  in  10, 12 
jo  nnsti’  trlosses  by  R.  V.  18*  ('nnatiO; 
•aces  of  E  in  29-43 ;  comp.  32f.,  35,  39f. 

:i.  10-12.  fragments  from  the  Elohistic 


diaskeuasis  In  part,  especially  lOby, 
5P8._Hjk  :  18b,  20-29b. 


xxxv.  6a,  9-13a*,  15,  22b-29.  xxxv.  17,  21,  22a. 

xxxvi.  6-8  (basis  9-14,  29?).  xxxvi.  15-19,  31-39. 
40-43. 


xx  xvii,  1. 


xii.  36  ?,  46ab  ?,  47  ?. 


xlvi.  6f.  (8-27  ?). 
xlvii.  5b,  6a,  7-11,  27b,  28. 


xlix.  la,  28bj3-32,  33aab. 


26*.  29b-31.  14*,  loaba  (-j-  equivalent 

for  b/3).  IG-lSa,  20-24, 

25a**b,  27a (a) /3,  28,  29a. 

)  xxxv  17,21,22a.  xxxv.  1-5, 6b.  7.  8, 14*,  16,  xxxv.  10-12  abbreviated  by  Rand  trans- 

.  ISf.  ?,  20.  posed,  13b  dittography  from  14. 

.  xxxvi.  15-19.  31-39.  xxxvi.  1-5,  R  9-14,  R  based  upon  P,  20-36  R 

(20-28  from  J  ?,  29  from  P  ?,  21b  gloss) , ol* 
xxxvii.  8f.,  12-18.  in  part  21, 23bjS,  xxxvii.  5a,  6-8a,  9-11,  12- In  xxxvii.  2  -iyj  xini  source  ?  obybRJE  :  12- 
•>5->7  28ay,  32*,  33*,  35.  18,  in  part  19f.,  22, 23aba,  IS  adapted  by  RJE  from  J  and  E. 

24.  28aaj8b,  29f.,  31,  34. 

36. 

xxxix.1 1*,  2-6a*,} 7a£-23*.  xxxix.:  traces  in  2-5.  Ob.  xxxix.  in  a^roon  nr  npg  DnD  ns'JOlfl,  also 

7a RJE,  glosses:  8b,  10b|8,  20aj8,  23(a?)b. 

xl.  laSb.  3  from  px  on,  5b  xl.  laa.  2,  3  beginning,  4, 

(traces*),  14b|8, 15b.  5a,  6-23*. 

xii. :  numerous  traces.  xii.  1-35*,  37-45*,  47-57*.  xii.:  traces  of  later  diaskeuasis  (z^nis^  pH  in 

part). 

xiii.  2a,  4b,  5.  6  in  part,  7, 11a,  xiii.  1,  2b,  3,  4a,  0,  in  part  xiii.:  in  27  ipr  RJE.  Traces  of  later  diaskeu- 

27,  28  to  vnx,  38.  8-10,  llb-26,  rest  of  28.  asis  (};j3  px,  o,  .,  13,  19,  32). 

29-37. 

xliii.  1-13, 15-23a,  24-34.  xliii.  11,  23b.  xliii.:  diaskeuasis  in  14  ?. 

xiv  la, 2a,  2ha,  or  2bj3,  4b,5aay.  xiv.  lb,  2b/3,  or  2ba,  4a,  xlv.  19f„  21  in  part,  secondary  recast. 

7*,  10a a,  13f.,  28.  5a0b,  6,  7*  8f.,  IGajSyb- 

12,  15-18,  21  in  part,  22- 
°7 

xlvi.  laa,  28-34.  xlvii  lb-5a*.  xlvi.  lajSRJE,  lb-5a*,  secondary  3b/3,  5b,  8- 

27Ps(V). 

xlvii.  1-4,  5a,  6b,  13-26,  in  part  xlvii.  12,  13-20  in  part.  xlvii.  13-26,  adapted  from  J  and  E,  with 
27aa*0.  29-31*.  traces  of  secondary  recast  30ayR. 

xlviii.  2b  (8a?),  9b.  10a,  13f.,  xiviii.  1,2a.  8  (a)b,9a,  10b,  xlviii.  7  gloss, 
trace  in  15b,  17-19,  20  in  part.  Ilf..  !5ab*,  16.  20  in 
part.  21f. 

xlix  2-°7  33a/3  xlix.  6R.r  or  Rje,  rmnx:  interpola¬ 

tion.  single  inte)‘po]iitions  to  2~2»  (10, 18?, 
25f.),  28abaR. 

1.  1-11*,  14*,  traces  in  18,  21.  1.:  traces  in  2,  10f.,  and  in  I.  22b  secondary,  24b*  traces  of  the  diask eu- 

14,  15-26*.  asis. 


§  35.  Serious  objection  may  be  brought  to  this 
analysis  of  sources  on  the  following  grounds:  (1) 
It  is  unsupported  by  any  external  proof  whatever; 
there  is  no  authentic  information  showing  that  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Genesis  in  particular,  was  compiled 
from  various  sources,  much  less  have  any  such 


sources  been  preserved  in  their  original  form.  (2) 
Hence  the  critics  must  rely  solely  upon  so-called  in¬ 
ternal  evidence.  But  the  subjective  state  of  mind 
with  which  the  final  decision  rests  is  unstable  and 
deceptive.  It  is  hazardous  to  apply  modern  cri¬ 
teria  and  rules  of  composition  and  style  to  such  an 
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ancient  and  peculiar  work,  whose  origin  is  entirely 
unknown.  (8)  Even  if  it  he  demonstrated  that  Gen¬ 
esis  has  been  compiled  from  various 
Objections,  sources,  yet  the  attempt  to  trace  the 
origin  of  each  verse  and  of  each  part 
of  a  verse  will  never  meet  with  success;  the  crit¬ 
ics  themselves  confess  that  the  process  of  com¬ 
bination  was  a  most  complicated  one.  (4)  If  the 
contradictions  and  repetitions  said  to  be  found  in 
the  book  really  existed,  this  would  not  necessarily 
prove  that  there  had  been  more  than  one  author; 
for  the  literatures  of  the  world  furnish  numerous 
similar  examples.  The  existence  of  such  repetitions 
and  contradictions,  however,  has  never  been  demon¬ 
strated. 

(5)  The  theory  of  sources  is  at  best  a  hypothesis 
that  is  not  even  necessary ;  for  it  is  based  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  dominant  ideas,  tendencies,  and 
plan  of  the  book.  Its  upholders  have  totally  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  theology  of  Genesis;  transforming  the 
interchange  of  the  name  of  God,  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  book,  into  an  external  criterion  for  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  authors.  They  have  not  un¬ 
derstood  the  reason  for  the  variation  in  the  use  of 
and  itself  is  a  proof  of  uniform 

composition;  and  they  have,  therefore,  missed  a  sec¬ 
ond  fundamental  idea,  namely,  that  implied  in  the 
genealogies  and  their  intimate  relation  to  the  Israel- 
itic  concept  of  the  family.  In  criticizing  the  unequal 
treatment  of  the  various  portions  of  the  material, 
the  theory  misconceives  the  different  degrees  of  their 
importance  for  the  author.  Difference  in  treatment 
is  proof,  not  of  different  authors,  but  of  different  sub¬ 
jects  and  of  the  different  points  of  view  in  one 
author.  (6)  This  would  also  explain  the  variations 
in  the  language  of  different  passages.  But  criticism 
on  this  point  runs  in  a  circle,  diversity  of  sources 
being  proved  by  differences  of  language,  and  vice 
versa.  (7)  The  separation  into  sources  in  particular 
is  based  on  numberless  exegetic  errors,  often  of  the 
most  obvious  kind,  showing  not  only  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  book,  and  of  its 
mode  of  narration,  but  even  of  the  laws  of  language ; 
and  this  separation  is  in  itself  the  greatest  barrier 
to  a  correct  insight  into  the  book,  in  that  it  en¬ 
courages  the  student  to  analyze  difficult  passages 
into  tlieir  sources  instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
their  meaning. 

§  36.  Notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  various  portions  of 
Genesis  palpably  convey  the  impression  of  difference 
in  origin  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  concep¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  the  impression  that  the  work  gives  of 
having  been  uniformly  planned  in  every  detail  is 
still  stronger,  the  explanation  given  in  §  2  is  here 
repeated;  namely,  Genesis  has  not  been  compiled 
from  several  sources  by  one  redactor  or  by  several 
redactors,  but  is  the  work  of  one  author,  who  has 
recorded  the  traditions  of  his  people  with  due  rev¬ 
erence  but  independently  and  according  to  a  uni¬ 
form  plan.  Genesis  was  not  compiled  from  various 
books. 

§  37.  The  historicity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
more  or  less  denied,  except  by  the  representatives  of 
a  strict  inspiration  theory.  Genesis  recounts  myths 
and  legends.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
V.—  89 


primal  story  is  not  historical  (ch.  i.-xi.);  but  crit¬ 
ics  vary  in  ascribing  to  the  stories  of 
Historical  the  Patriarchs  more  or  less  of  a  liis- 
Criticism.  torieal  foundation.  For  details  see 
the  articles  under  their  respective 
names;  here  only  a  summary  can  be  given; 

(a)  The  story  of  the  Creation  can  not  be  historic¬ 
ally  true,  for  the  reasons  (1)  that  there  can  be  no 
human  traditions  of  these  events;  (2)  its  assumption 
of  a  creation  in  six  days,  with  the  sequence  of  events 
as  recounted,  contradicts  the  theories  of  modern 
science  regarding  the  formation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  during  vast  periods  of  time,  especially  that 
of  the  earth,  its  organisms,  and  its  position  in  the 
universe.  The  popular  view  of  Genesis  can  not  be 
reconciled  with  modern  science.  The  story  is  a 
religio-seientific  speculation  on  the  origin  of  the 
world,  analogous  to  the  creation-myths  found  among 
many  peoples.  The  similarities  to  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  are  most  numerous  and  most  striking. 
The  extent  of  its  dependence  on  other  myths,  the 
mode  of  transmission,  and  the  age  and  history  of 
the  tradition  and  its  adaptation  are  still  matters  of 
dispute. 

(b)  The  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (ch.  ii.,  iii.) 
is  a  myth,  invented  in  order  to  answer  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  cultural  history. 
Its  origin  can  not  be  ascertained,  as  no  parallel  to  it 
has  so  far  been  found. 

(c)  The  stories  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  genealo¬ 
gies  of  the  Cainites  and  Sethites  are  reminiscences  of 
legends,  the  historical  basis  for  which  can  no  longer 
be  ascertained.  Their  historical  truth  is  excluded 
by  the  great  age  assigned  to  the  Sethites,  which  con¬ 
tradicts  all  human  experience,  A  parallel  is  found  in 
the  ten  antediluvian  primal  kings  of  Babylonian 
chronology,  where  the  figures  are  considerably 
greater. 

(d)  The  story  of  the  Flood  is  a  legend  that  is  found 
among  many  peoples.  It  is  traced  back  to  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  prototype,  still  extant.  It  is  perhaps  founded 
on  reminiscences  of  a  great  seismic-cyclonic  event 
that  actually  occurred,  but  could  have  been  only 
partial,  as  a  general  flood  of  the  whole  earth,  cover¬ 
ing  even  the  highest  mountains,  is  not  conceivable. 

(e)  The  genealogy  of  peoples  is  a  learned  attempt 
to  determine  genealogically  the  relation  of  peoples 
known  to  the  author,  but  b}r  no  means  including 
the  entire  human  race ;  this  point  of  view  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  antiquity,  although  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  actual  facts. 

(f)  The  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  are  national 
legends.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  his  sons 
are  idealized  personifications  of  the  people,  its  tribes, 
and  families;  and  it  can  not  now  be  ascertained 
whether  or  not  these  are  based  on  more  or  less 
obscure  reminiscences  of  real  persouages.  In  any 
case,  these  legends  furnish  no  historically  definite 
or  even  valuable  information  regarding  the  primal 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  descent  of  one  people  from  one  family 
and  one  ancestor  is  unhistorical ;  for  a  people  origi¬ 
nates  through  the  combination  of  different  families. 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  stories  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  pale  reflections  of  mythology  or  na- 
ture-myths. 
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ical  distinction  of  the  sources  by  means  of  different  type); 
idem.  Das  ErsteBuch  dcr  Thora,  Uebersetzuny  Seiner Drei 
Quelle nschrif ten  und  Redactionszusdtze  mit  KritiscTien , 
Eregctischenund  Historischen  ErDrterungen.  ib.  1862;  T. 
Noldeke,  Untcrsuchunycn  zur  Kritik  des  A.  T.  Kiel,  1809; 
J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Composition  des  Hcxateuchs ,  in  Jahr- 
hVichcr  flir  Deutsche  Theologie.  xxi„  xxii.,  reprinted  1885, 
1889,  1893;  Karl  Budde,  Di-e  Bihlische  Uryeschichte.  Giessen 
1883 ;  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  Die  Genesis  mitAcusserer  Unter- 
scheidung  der  Quellcn.  Freiburg-in-Breisgau,  1888. 1891;  D. 
IV.  Bacon,  Pentateuch ical  Analysis,  in  Hcbraica ,  iv.  216- 
243,  v.  7-17:  The  Genesis  of  Genesis ,  Hartford,  1892;  E.  C. 
Bissell,  Genesis  Printed  in  Colors  (trausl.  from  Kautzsch- 
Socin),  Hartford,  1892 ;  E.  I.  Fripp,  The  Composition  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis .  1892;  C.  I.  Ball,  Genesis.  1896  (critical  text 
in  colors  in  S.  B.  O.  T.  ed.  Haupt).  Compare  also  the  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Kuenen,  Cornill.  Strack, 
Driver,  and  Konig,  and  to  the  Hexateueh  by  Holzinger,  1893, 
and  Steuernagel,  1901;  A.  Westphal,  Lcs  Sources  du  Pcnta- 
teuque.  Paris,  1SS8, 1892 ;  W.  E.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the 
Hexateueh  Translated  and  Arranged  in  Chronological  Or¬ 
der.  1893, 1898;  I.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Hartford  Battersby, 
The  Hexateueh ,  1900. 

Anti-Criticism :  C.  H.  Sack,  De  Usu  Nominum  Dei  D'n?N 
et  mm  in  Libro  Geneseos.  Bonn,  1821;  H.  Ewald,  Die  Com¬ 
position  dcr  Genesis  Krltisch  Untcrsucht.  Brunswick,  1823 
(subsequently  retracted  for  the  greater  pari  by  the  author); 

E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentic  des  Pent atcuchs.  Berlin, 
1836, 1839  (i.  181-414  contains  an  epoch-making  proof  of  the 
meaning  and  intentionaluseof  the  names  of  God);  M.  Drechs- 
ler,  Die  Einheit  und  Echtheit  dcr  Genesis.  1838  (including 
Nachweis  der  Einheit  und  PlanmCissigkcit  dcr  Genesis); 

F.  H.  Ranke,  Untcrsuchungen  liber  den  Pentateuch.  Er¬ 
langen,  1834-40;  I.  H.  Kurtz,  Die  Einheit  der  Genesis.  1846; 
C.  Keil,  Ueber  die  Gottesnamen  im  Pentateuch,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  flir  Lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche.  1851,  pp. 
215-280;  J.  Hal6vy,  Becherches  Bibliques.  i.  1895;  W.  H. 
Green,  criticism  of  Harper,  in  Hcbraica.  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  idem, 
The  Unity  of  Genesis;  E.  C.  Bissell,  The  Pentateuch.  Its 
Origin  and  Structure ,  pp.  410-475,  New  York,  1885  (includes 
a  voluminous  bibliography  on  the  Pentateuch). 

B.  J. 

• - Critical  View :  Genesis  forms  part  of  the 

Hexateueh.  As  sucli  it  is  regarded  by  the  critical 
schools  as  a  composite  work,  containing  data  from  P 
and  JE,  the  latter  a  history  which,  itself  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  distinct  compilations — one,  northern  or 
Israelitish,  E ;  the  other,  southern  or  Judean,  J — tells 
in  detail  and  in  popular  style  the  story  of  Israel  from 
the  beginning  of  things  to  the  completed  conquest 
of  Canaan.  In  addition  to  these  elements,  some 
independent  material  is  distinguished  from  that 
ascribed  to  the  sources  named;  and  editorial  com¬ 
ments  (R)  and  changes  have  been  separated  in  the 
critical  analysis.  There  is  practical  unanimity 
among  critics  with  regard  to  the  character  of  P  and 
what  must  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  P  elements  in  Genesis  consist  of  a  series  of 
interconnected  genealogies,  uniform  in  plan,  and 
always  prefaced  by  the  introductory  phrase  “  These 
are  the  generations  of.  ”  Connected  with  them  is  a 


scheme  of  Chronology  around  which  a  few  histor¬ 
ical  glosses  are  grouped.  In  fuller  detail  the  stories 
of  Abraham’s  covenant  and  liis  purchase  of  a  burial- 
place  at  Hebron  are  elaborated.  The  accounts  of 
Creation  (see  Cosmogony)  and  of  the  Flood  are  also 
given  fuller  treatment.  It  would  thus 

Elements,  seem  that  P  presupposes  acquaintance 
with  and  the  existence  of  a  history  or 
histories  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  times  preceding 
theirs.  P  is  thus  a  work  of  a  student  aiming  to 
present  certain  ideas  and  emphasizing  certain  con¬ 
clusions.  He  traces  the  origin  of  Israel  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  as  the  one  family  chosen  from  among  all 
the  children  of  Adam.  He  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  religious  institutions;  e.ff.,  the  Sabbath  ordained 
by  God  Himself  at  the  completion  of  the  week  of 
Creation ;  the  command  to  abstain  from  partaking  of 
blood ;  the  covenant  of  circumcision ;  and  the  purity 
of  the  Israelitish  stock  (contrast  Esau’s  marriages 
with  Jacob’s). 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  P  is  based  on 
J,  liis  story  of  Creation  presupposing  the  use  of 
historical  and  traditional  material  collected  in  J. 
On  the  whole,  this  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  also 
plain  that  for  the  P  account  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Flood  Babylonian  sources  and  information  were 
drawn  upon.  The  theology  of  P  is  of  a  high  order. 
God  is  One;  He  is  supramundane.  Creation  is  a 
transcendental,  free  act  of  the  Absolute  Creator 
(hence  K*"|3).  Ih  history  are  revealed  a  divine  plan 
and  purpose.  God  communicates  His  decrees  di¬ 
rectly  without  the  intervention  of  angels  or  dreams, 
and  without  recourse  to  theophanies.  He  is  Elohim 
for  Noah,  El  Shaddai  for  Abraham,  and  Yhwii  for 
Israel.  Anthropomorphisms  are  few  and  inoffensive. 
This  theology  reveals  the  convictions  and  reflections 
of  a  late  epoch  in  Israel’s  religious  and  historical 
development. 

JE,  after  the  elimination  of  P,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  narrative.  In  the  earlier  chapters  J  alone 
has  been  incorporated ;  E  begins  abruptly  in  Gen. 
xx.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  E  contained  origi¬ 
nally  a  primeval  history  parallel  to  that  now  pre¬ 
served  in  Genesis  from  J.  That  of  the  latter,  as  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  pre-Abraliamic  chapters,  is  not 
consistent  throughout;  especially  do  the  account  of 
the  Flood,  the  fragments  of  a  genealogy  of  Seth, 
and  other  portions  suggest  the  use  of  traditions, 
probably  Babylonian,  which  did  not  originally  form 
part  of  J. 

JE,  as  far  as  Genesis  is  concerned,  must  he  re¬ 
garded  as  compilations  of  stories  which  long  before 
their  reduction  to  written  form  had  been  current 
orally  among  the  people.  These  stories  in  part  were 
not  of  Canaanitisli-Hebrew  origin.  They  represent 
Semitic  and  perhaps  other  cycles  of 

Legends,  popular  and  religious  tales  (“  Sagen  ”) 
which  antedate  the  differentiation  of 
the  Semitic  family  into  Hebrews,  Arabs,  etc.,  or, 
migrating  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  Semitic  groups 
after  their  separation,  came  to  the  Hebrews  from  non- 
Semitic  peoples;  hence  the  traces  of  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Phenician,  Aramaic,  and  Ishmaelitish  in¬ 
fluence.  Some  of  the  narratives  preserve  ancient 
local  traditions,  centered  in  an  ancient  religious  sanc¬ 
tuary;  others  reflect  the  temper  and  exhibit  the 
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coloring  of  folk-tales,  stories  in  which  the  rise  and 
development  of  civilization  and  the  transition  from 
pastoral  to  agricultural  life  are  represented  as  tlie 
growth  and  development  of  individuals.  Others, 
again,  personify  and  t}rpify  the  great  migratory 
movements  of  clans  and  tribes,  while  still  others  are 
the  precipitate  of  great  religious  changes  (e.g.,  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  are  supplanted  by  animal  ones).  The 
relations  and  interrelations  of  the  tribes,  septs,  and 
families,  based  upon  racial  kinship  or  geographical 
position,  and  sometimes  expressive  of  racial  and 
tribal  animosities  and  antipathies,  are  also  concreted 
in  individual  events.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  artificiality.  This  process  is  the 
spontaneous  assertion  of  the  folk-soul  (“Yolks- 
seele  ”).  These  traditions  are  the  spontaneous  crea¬ 
tion  of  popular  interpretation  of  natural  and  historical 
sentiments  and  recollections  of  remote  happenings. 
The  historical  and  theological  interpretations  of  life, 
law,  custom,  and  religion  in  its  institutions  have 
among  all  men  at  one  time  taken  this  form.  The 
mytliopeic  tendency  and  faculty  are  universal.  The 
explanations  of  names  which  exhibit  signs  of  being 
the  result  of  intentional  reflection,  are,  perhaps, 
alone  artificial. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission  these 
traditions  were  modified  in  keeping  with  the  altered 
conditions  and  religious  convictions  of  the  narrators. 
Compiled  at  a  time  when  literary  skill  had  only 
begun  to  assert  itself,  many  cycles  of  patriarchal 
histories  must  have  been  current  in 

Compila-  written  form  prior  to  the  collections 
tion.  now  distinguished  by  critics  as  E  and 
J.  Criticism  has  to  a  great  extent 
overlooked  the  character  of  both  of  these  sources  as 
compilations.  It  has  been  too  free  in  looking  upon 
them  as  works  of  a  discriminating  litterateur  and 
historian.  P  may  be  of  this  nature,  but  not  J  and  E. 
Hence  any  theory  on  the  literary  method  and  char¬ 
acter  of  either  is  forced  to  admit  so  many  exceptions 
as  to  vitiate  the  fundamental  assumption.  In  E 
are  found  traits  (elaborations,  personal  sentiment) 
ascribed  exclusively  to  J ;  while  J,  in  turn,  is  not 
free  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  E. 

Nor  did  R  (the  editor,  editors,  or  diaskeuasts)  pro¬ 
ceed  mechanically,  though  the  purely  literary  dis¬ 
section  on  anatomical  lines  affected  by  the  higher 
criticism  would  lead  one  to  believe  he  did.  He,  too, 
had  a  soul.  He  recast  his  material  in  the  molds  of 
his  own  religious  convictions.  The  Midrasliic 
method  antedates  the  rabbinical  age.  This  in  jection 
of  life  into  old  traditional  material  unified  the  com¬ 
pilation.  P’s  method,  rightly  regarded  as  under 
theological  intention  (“  Tendenz  ”),  was  also  that  of 
jR.  Hence  Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  compilatory 
character  of  its  sources,  the  man}'  repetitions  and 
divergent  versions  of  one  and  the  same  event,  the 
duplications  and  digressions,  makes  on  the  whole 
the  impression  of  a  coherent  work,  aiming  at  the 
presentation  of  a  well-defined  view  of  history,  viz., 
the  selection  of  the  sons  of  Israel  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  exponents  of  Yiiwii’s  relations  to  the  sous  of 
Adam,  a  selection  gradualty  brought  about  by  the 
elimination  of  side  lines  descended,  like  Israel,  from 
the  common  progenitor  Adam,  the  line  running  from 
Adam  to  Noah — to  Abraham — to  Jacob  =  Israel. 


Chapter  xiv.  has  been  held  to  be  a  later  addition, 
unhistorical  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  sources. 
Yet  the  story  contains  old  historical  material.  The 
information  must  be  based  on  Baby- 
Later  Ad-  Ionian  accounts  (Hommel,  “Alt-Israe- 

ditions.  litisclie  Ueberlieferung, ”  p.  158,  speaks 
of  an  old  Jerusalem  tradition,  and  Dill- 
mann,  in  his  commentary,  of  a  Canaanitisli  tradition ; 
see  Eliezer);  the  literary  style  is  exact ,  giving  ac¬ 
curate  chronological  data,  as  would  a  professional 
historian.  Tli'e  purpose  of  the  account  is  to  glorify 
Abraham.  Hence  it  lias  been  argued  that  this  chap¬ 
ter  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  later  Judaism. 

Chapter  xlix.,  the  blessing  by  Jacob,  is  also  an 
addition;  but  it  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  (K.  Kohler,  “Der  Segen 
Jacob’s  ”). 

The  theory  that  tlie  Patriarchs  especially,  and  the 
other  personages  of  Genesis,  represent  old,  astral 
deities,  though  again  advanced  in  a  very  learned 
exposition  by  Stucken  (“Astral  Mytlien”),  has  now 
been  generallv  abandoned. 

E.  G.  H. 

GENEVA:  Capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name ;  situated  at  the  southwest  end  of  Lake 
Geneva;  population  (1900)  about  80.000,  of  whom 
1,076  are  Jews.  Jews  lived  there,  as  well  as  in 


Synagogue  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

other  towns  along  the  lake,  as  early  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  *In  1348  those  living  along  Lake 
Geneva,  which  then  belonged  to  Savoy,  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  poisoning  the  wells ;  many  of  them  were 
racked  and  burned.  In  Geneva,  where  they  lived 
in  a  separate  street,  the  Christian  merchants  fre¬ 
quent^  attacked  them,  and  in  1490  drove  them 
out  of  the  city.  Thereafter  every  Jew  who  passed 
through  Geneva  had  to  pay  a  toll  of  four  denarii ;  a 
pregnant  Jewess,  eight  denarii.  A  legendary  report 
says  that  in  1583,  German  Jews  proposed  to  the 
authorities  of  Geneva  to  allow  them  to  come  in 
numbers  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  and  build  an  entire 
city  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Victor,  for  which  privi¬ 
lege  they  offered  to  pay  a  considerable  tribute  as 
well  as  to  perform  military  service.  In  1633  Nicolas 
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Antoine1,  a  young  Protestant  pastor  who  hail  been 
converted  to  Judaism,  was  publicly  burned. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Geneva  community 
begins  with  the  year  1783,  when  a  number  of  Lor¬ 
raine  Jews  settled  in  the  suburb  Carouge,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  until  he  ceded 
it  to  Geneva  in  1816.  Under  French  domination 
several  Jews  settled  in  Geneva,  enjoying  com¬ 
plete  freedom  until  1815,  when  French  rule  ceased. 
The  law  of  Nov.  14, 1816,  forbade  their  owning  land 
in  the  canton.  Not  until  1841  did  they  again  receive 
civic  equality.  In  1843  the  first  Jews  were  natural¬ 
ized,  and  were  granted  full  religious  liberty.  For 
several  decades  the  few  Jews  who  lived  in  Geneva 
worshiped  in  Carouge,  where  the  old  synagogue 
still  exists.  In  1837  the  law  of  Nov.  14,  1816, 
was  repealed,  and  all  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Carouge 
were,  without  charge,  enfranchised.  The  Jews  in 
Geneva,  numbering  about  200,  thereupon  proceeded 
to  build  a  temple  on  a  piece  of  land  given  them  by 
the  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  in  1859,  and 
in  the  same  year  Joseph  Wertheimer,  a  pupil  of 
the  rabbinical  school  of  Metz,  was  chosen  rabbi. 
The  old  cemetery  at  Carouge  has  been  extended  by 
the  community. 

Several  Jews  have  been,  and  are,  professors  at  the 
Geneva  University,  among  them  being  the  rabbi 
Joseph  Wertheimer  and  M.  Schiff.  The  Jews  of 
Geneva  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  clock-making  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  commerce. 

Bibliography  :  Ulrich,  Sammlung  JlWisclier  Gcschichtcn  in 

dcr  Sch  weiz ,  p.  2 28.  Basel,  17S0;  Gratz,  Gcach.  vii.  3S7 ;  Jost, 

Ncucrc  Gctsch.  ii.  37. 

D.  M.  Iv. 

GENIZAH  (lit.  “hiding”  or  “hiding-place”): 
The  storeroom  or  depository  in  a  synagogue;  a 
cemetery  in  which  worn-out  and  heretical  or  dis¬ 
graced  Hebrew  books  or  papers  are  placed.  A  geni- 
zah  serves  therefore  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  good  things  from  harm  and  bad  things  from 
harming.  Shab.  115a  directs  that  holy  writings  in 
other  than  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  require 
“genizah,”  that  is,  preservation.  In  Pes.  118b  “bet 
genizali  ”  =  “  treasury.  ”  In  Pes.  56a  Ilezekiali  bides 
(“ganaz  ”)  a  medical  work;  in  Sliab.  115a  11.  Gama¬ 
liel  orders  that  the  Targum  to  Job  should  be  hidden 
(“yigganez  ”)  under  the  “nidbak”  (layer  of  stones). 
In  Shab.  30b  the  sages  sought  to  hide  (“lignoz  ”)  as 
heretical  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  Shab.  13b  in  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  Pes.  62  in  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Genealogies. 

In  medieval  times  such  Hebrew  scraps  and  papers 
as  were  relegated  to  the  genizah  were  known  as 
“shemot”  (names),  because  their  sanctity  and  con¬ 
sequent  claim  to  preservation  were  held  to  depend 
on  their  containing  the  “  names  ”  of  God.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  papers,  articles  connected  with  the  ritual, 
such  as  zizit,  lulabim,  and  sprigs  of  myrtle,  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  stored  (comp.  Shab.  63;  Toma  16,  as  to  the 
stones  of  the  altar). 

The  discovery  by  Solomon  Schecliter,  on  May  13, 
1896,  of  a  fragment  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Eecle- 
siasticus  drew  so  much  attention  to  the  genizah 
whence  it  came  that  the  term  “  genizah  ”  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  almost  exclusively  to  the  hoard  at  the  old 


synagogue  of  Fostat  near  Cairo.  This  was  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  until  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Chosroes  in  616,  when  it  became  a 
The  Cairo  synagogue.  To  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
Genizah.  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  appeared 
“very  ancient.”  Simon  van  Geldern 
(c.  1750),  Heine’s  ancestor,  tells  in  his  diary  how 
much  impressed  he  was  by  the  wealth  of  possi¬ 
bility  that  lay  hidden  amid  the  rubbish  of  the  geni- 
zot  there.  In  1864  Jacob  Safir  visited  it,  and  his 
“Eben  Sappir”  describes  how  he  spent  two  days 
ferreting  among  the  ancient  hooks  and  leaves  till  the 
dust  and  ashes  sickened  him  of  the  task;  but  “who 
knows  what  may  yet  be  beneath  ?  77  In  1888  E.  N. 
Adler  visited  the  synagogue,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
seeing  more  than  a  recess  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  wall  containing  the  scroll  of  Ezra  and  a  few 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  He  was  informed  that 
all  shemot  were  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at 
Basatin.  Shortly  afterward  the  synagogue  was  re¬ 
paired  by  the  Cairene  community,  and  during  its 
renovation  the  old  receptacle  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
discovered.  It  is  a  secret  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  east  end,  and  is  approached  from  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  gallery  by  climbing  a  ladder  and 
entering  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

When  Sayce  visited  the  synagogue  many  of  the 
contents  of  the  genizah  had  been  thrown  out  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  through  a  part  of  which  a 
road  was  subsequently  cut.  This  would  account  for 
the  evident  exposure  to  dampness  which  some  of 
the  oldest  fragments  have  undergone  and  for  their 
earthy  odor.  Sayce  acquired  many  fragments  from 
the  caretakers  of  the  synagogue,  which  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Other  libraries  and  collectors, 
especially  Archduke  Rainer,  made  similar  acquisi¬ 
tions.  E.  N.  Adler  revisited  the  synagogue  on  Jan. 
3, 1896,  under  the  escort  of  the  chief  rabbi,  Rafail  ben 
Shimon  ha-Kohen,  and  was  allowed  to  take  away  with 
him  a  sack  containing  all  the  parchment  and  paper 
fragments  the}'  had  been  able  to  gather  in  about  four 
hours.  Some  of  these  turned  out  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  were  published  shortly  afterward.  It 
was  the  identification  of  a  Ben  Sira  text  among  the 
Bodleian  fragments  in  May  of  that  year  which  in¬ 
duced  Schecliter  to  proceed  to  Cairo  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  bring  back  with  him  practi- 
Taylor-  cally  the  entire  written  contents  of  the 
Schecliter  genizali.  These  now  constitute  the 
Collection,  bulk  of  the  Taylor-Schecliter  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  Cambridge  University  Li¬ 
brary.  About  the  same  time  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Gibson,  two  learned  sisters,  known  by  their  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  Mount  Sinai  Monastery,  visited  Cairo, 
and  returned  to  Cambridge,  England,  with  a  large 
number  of  fragments,  which  they  placed  at  Professor 
Schechtcr’s  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 
Visits 'to  the  genizah  in  October,  1898,  April,  1901, 
and  February,  1903,  merely  brought  to  light  printed 
matter;  but  if  this  be  found  to  include  title-pages 
and  colophons,  some  of  it  may  prove  to  have  bibli¬ 
ographical  value.  Cyrus  Adler  of  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Cairo  in  the  year  1891  secured  about 
forty  pieces  from  a  dealer;  doubtless  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fragments  from  the  same  genizah  remain  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  in  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  else- 
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where;  and  are  occasionally  brought  to  Europe 
and  to  America  and  offered  lor  sale.  Among  the 
various  buyers  from  the  dealers  may  be  mentioned  : 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Neu- 
bauer,  the  late  Professor  Kaufmann  of  Budapest,  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  Dr.  Gaster,  Professor 
Gottheil  of  Columbia  University,  Judge  Sulzberger 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Amram,  also  of  Philadelphia, 
and  E.  N.  Adler. 

Most  ancient  synagogues  had  genizot.  That  of 
Peodosia  in  the  Crimea  is  an  alcove  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  ark,  approachable  from  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  a  hole  so  small  as  only  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  a  very  small  boy.  Search 
there  proved  fruitless,  as  it  had  been  cleared  a  genera¬ 
tion  previously  by  Firkovitch.  At 
Other  Bokhara  the  genizah  is  in  the  roof, 

Genizot.  but  disused  copies  of  scrolls  of  the  Law 
are  walled  up  by  stucco  in  arched  al¬ 
coves  surrounding  the  interior  of  the  building.  At 
Teheran  it  is  in  an  underground  cellar,  so  damp 
that  papers  turn  to  pulp  in  a  few  weeks;  a  ketu- 
bali  or  two  were  all  that  resulted  from  a  search  in 
1896.  In  a  secret  chamber  in  the  eaves  of  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  ancient  synagogue  at 
Aleppo  (4th  cent.  ?)  is  the  genizah  of  that  famous 
city.  In  1S98  this  was  as  full  of  dust  as  the  one  at 
Cairo,  but  it  is  much  less  interesting  and  ancient. 
Its  contents  are  periodically  removed,  and  are  taken 
solemnly  to  the  Jewish  cemetery.  Their  burial  is 
locally  supposed  to  induce  a  downfall  of  rain.  At 
Rustcliuk  burials  of  “  shemot  ”  take  place  every  ten 

3rears,  when  a  sermon  is  delivered,  followed  by  a 
Uanqnofy  nncl  tno  ngm?  vf  varying 

as  a  “  mizwah  ”  ;  one  month  later  a  stone  is  laid  over 
the  place  of  burial,  and  inscribed  as  the  genizah  of 
the  year  in  question. 

In  Prague  the  genizah  is  also  in  the  roof,  over  the 
historic  banner  which  records  the  bravery  of  the 
Bohemian  Jews.  The  genizah  is  protected  from  the 
designs  of  the  desecrator  or  collector  by  a  legend, 
devoutly  believed,  that  it  is  under  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  “golem.” 

In  the  Orient  generally,  shemot  are  from  time 
to  time  deposited  temporarily  in  some  corner  or  cup¬ 
board  of  the  synagogue,  often  below 
Practise  in  the  ark  or  “almemar.”  When  the  col- 
the  Orient,  lection  grows  too  big,  or  when  some 
special  occasion  arises,  such  as  a 
drought,  the  papers  are  solemnly  gathered  up  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  “bet  hayyim  ”  and  buried  there  with 
some  ceremony.  With  this  custom  is  associated  the 
far  older  practise  of  burying  a  great  or  good  man 
with  a  “sefer”  which  has  become  “pastil  ”  (unfit  for 
use  through  illegibility  or  old  age).  In  Morocco,  in 
Algiers,  in  Turkey,  and  even  in  Egypt,  such  paper- 
interments  continually  occur,  and  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Taylor-Sehecliter  collection  has 
come  from  the  graveyard. 

It  was  reported  (1898)  that  the  genizah  at  Rosetta 
had  been  transported  from  the  cemetery  there  and 
reburied  at  Alexandria  by  a  pious  Jew,  the  last  of 
the  community  to  leave  the  Delta  city.  The  spade¬ 
work  of  anight  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  some 
interesting  material — an  early  “RIF,”  a  Cretan  ke- 
tubah,  and  part  of  a  Nahtnanides  printed  in  Por¬ 


tugal.  The  contents  of  all  these  genizot  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  some,  indeed,  of  en¬ 
trancing  interest.  Autographs  of  Saadia  and  Mai- 
monides,  of  resli  gola  and  nagid,  of  gaon  and  here¬ 
tic,  the  last -mentioned  sometimes  recalcitrant  and 
sometimes  apologetic,  are  constantly  to  be  met  with. 
A  vivid  description  of  such  contents  is  given  by 
Schechter  in  his  “Hoard  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts” — 
an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  “  Times  ”  (Lon¬ 
don)  of  Aug.  8,  1897. 

Bibliography  :  Kaufmann,  Heine's  Ahnensaal .  Breslau, 
1896 ;  idem,  in  Ha-Shtloali,  ii.,  1897  ;  Jacob  Saflr,  Ehen  Sap¬ 
per,  Lyck,  J866 ;  E.  N.  Adler,  Ginze  Mizraj/im ,  Oxford,  1897  ; 
idem,  Ginze  Paras  u-Madai,  Oxford’,  1898;  Jew.  Citron. 
Feb.  21,  1896 ;  Times ,  London,  Aug.  8.  1S97 :  J.  Q.  K .  viii. 
528  et  passim ;  E.  Marcovitz,  in  Rev.  dcs  Ecoles  de  V Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle ,  No.  2,  1895  (description  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  on  burying  documents,  etc.,  in  the  Rustchuk  genizah). 

s.  s.  E.  N.  A. 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF.— Biblical  Data: 

A  lake  which  takes  its  name  (“  Gennesaret  ”  or  “  Gen- 
nesar  I  Macc.  xi.  67;  Luke  v.  1 ;  and  in  Josephus) 
from  the  small  fruitful  plain  which  lies  on  its  west¬ 
ern  side  (Matt.  xiv.  84;  Mark  vi.  53),  the  present 
Al-Gliuwair.  It  was  also  called  the  “Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee”  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  comp.  John  vi.  1). 
In  the  Old  Testament  its  name  is  “  Yam  Kinnereth  ” 
(or  “Kinneroth”;  Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
27).  The  lake  is  traversed  by  the  Jordan,  and  is 
situated  in  a  deep  depression,  its  surface  being  682 
feet  below  sea-level.  It  is  20  kilometers  long  and 
about  9  kilometers  wide,  with  which  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (140  stades  long,  40  wide)  nearly  agree. 
Its  greatest  known  depth  is  141  feet.  It  is  espe- 

cia.lly-  x*iclx  in  ed.il>le  tlxe  time  of  tlie  Gospels 

and  of  Josephus  it  was  covered  with  countless  fish¬ 
ing-boats  and  ships,  which  at  times  were  in  serious 
clanger  on  account  of  the  violent  winds  to  which 
the  lake  was  subject.  The  surrounding  mountains 
closely  invested  it,  though  opening  in  some  places, 
in  one  to  admit  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  in  another  the  plain  of  Batiliah,  on 
the  northern  side.  On  its  western  shore  was  the 
beautifully  situated  Tiberias,  afterward  a  principal 
seat  of  Jewish  learning.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
chain  of  villages  and  towns  around  the  lake,  though 
now  only  a  few  ruins  are  to  be  seen. 
e.  o.  ii.  F.  Bu. 

- In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Biblical 

“Kinneret  ”  or  “Kinnerot  ”  is  rendered  in  the  Tar- 
gumim  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  (Num.  xxiv.  11)  and 
Jonathan  (Josh.  xi.  2)  by  “the  Sea  of  Genusar” 
(“Yamma  di-Genusar  ”).  The  same  appellation  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Talmud  aucl  Midrasbim, 
where  the  lake  is  also  called  “the  Sea  of  Tiberius” 
(Gen.  R.  xcviii.  22),  and  is  referred  to  as  abounding 
with  fish.  The  Lake  of  Gennesaret  having  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Naphtali,  Joshua  imposed  on  that  tribe  the 
obligation  of  letting  every  one  iisli  therewith  a  fish¬ 
ing-rod  who  so  desired  (B.  K.  81a).  The  fish  of  Gen¬ 
nesaret  differed  in  taste  from  those  of  the  other  lakes 
in  Palestine  (Gen.  R.  iii. ).  The  valley  washed  by  the 
lake  is  called  “the  valley  of  Gennesaret  ”(“  bik ‘at 
Genusar  ”),  and  is  renowned  for  its  fertility'.  Hence 
the  words  “  God’s  blessing  ”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23)  are  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaning  the  valley  of  Gennesaret  (Sifre, 
Num.  355;  Yalk.,  Num.  962).  “Wlty'are  there  no 
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fruits  of  Gcnusar  at  Jerusalem?  ”  asks  R.  Abin.  “  It 
is  in  order  that  people  may  not  say  that  we  go  to 
Jerusalem  only  for  the  sake  of  those  fruits  ”  (Pes. 
Sb).  The  fertility  of  the  valley  is,  according  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  origin  of  both  the  Biblical  and 
the  Talmudic  names:  it  is  called  “Kinneret”  be¬ 
cause  its  fruit  is  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  a  liarp 
(“  kinnor  ” ;  Meg.  6a) ;  and  u  Gcnusar  ”  because  it  is 
“  the  gardens  of  princes  ”  C  ganne  sar  ” ;  Gen.  R. 
xcviii.  22 j. 

Kinneret  was  one  of  the  five  fortified  cities  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Naph  tali  (Josh.  xix.  85).  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  after  Rakkath,  which  is  identified  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  with  Tiberias  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  1).  Genusar  as  an 
inhabited  place  is  also  mentioned  in  Yer.  Ma‘as.  i.  2 
and  in  Tosef.,  Ivelim,  B.  B.  v.  6;  but,  as  it  appears 
from  another  Talmudic  passage,  the  ancient  town 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  Talmudic  times,  and 
the  name  “  Genusar  ”  was  applied  to  the  forts  Bet- 
Yerali  and  Sinnabri,  which  had  protected  it:  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  the  plural  “Kinnerot”  is  met  with 
(Yer.  Meg.  i.  1;  Gen.  R.  l.c.). 

Bibliography:  A.  Kohut,  Aruch ,  s.v.  Neubauer,  G.T. 

pp.  25,  45,  215-216. 

E.  C.  M.  Sel. 

GENOA  (rtn ID) :  An  important  Italian  seaport 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  also  a  former  republic  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  very  probable  that  even  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  Jews  from 
Rome  settled  in  Genoa  and  took  part  in  its  com¬ 
merce.  The  first  authentic  record  of  Jews  in  Genoa, 
however,  is  contained  in  two  letters  of  the  emperor 
Theodoric  (fifth  century)  given  by  Cassiodorus,  and 
referring  to  a  synagogue  and  to  previous  grants. 
The  Jews  in  Genoa  suffered,  although  not  as  much 
as  their  coreligionists  in  northern  lands,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  found  the  large  seaport  a 
convenient  gathering-place.  In  1134  a  special  tax 
was  levied  upon  the  Genoese  Jews  to  provide  oil 
for  the  altars  of  Christian  churches.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  they  were  cither  driven  out  or  else  emigrated 
voluntarily  in  consequence  of  organized  persecu¬ 
tions.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  passed  through 
Genoa  about  1165,  found  only  two 

Middle  Jews  residing  there.  It  is  certain  that, 

Ages.  later,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  remain 
longer  than  three  days  in  Genoa.  This 
prohibition  still  existed  in  1492.  At  that  time  many 
exiles  from  Spain  landed  at  the  port  and  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  stay  long  enough  to  repair  their  ships, 
which  had  suffered  heavy  damage,  and  to  recuperate 
from  the  voyage.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  pre¬ 
sented  a  pitiful  appearance.  “  And  while  they  were 
making  their  preparations  to  journey  farther,  win¬ 
ter  came  on,  and  many  died  on  the  wharves.”  Such 
was  the  account  given  by  Bartolomeo  Senarega, 
secretary  to  the  republic,  and  his  report  confirms 
a  description  given  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen  in  his 
“  ‘Emek  ha-Baka  ”  (ed.  Letteris,  p.  85).  The  Gen¬ 
oese  doubtless  felt  pity  for  the  persecuted  exiles, 
but  commercial  jealousy  and  religious  fanaticism, 
increased  by  the  sermons  of  Bernardino  da  Feltre, 
caused  the  repeal  of  the  permission  for  a  temporary 
stay  in  the  harbor,  which  had  been  obtained  with 
such  difficulty  in  1492.  In  the  hope  of  convert¬ 
ing  them  the  Jews  were  later  granted  shelter  and 


support  again,  but  only  one  single  case  of  conver¬ 
sion  resulted.  Twenty-one  of  the  families  which 
landed  in  Genoa  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Ferrara. 

The  number  of  Jews  that  came  to  Genoa  in¬ 
creased  with  the  spread  of  persecutions  in  Portugal, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
special  office  was  established  in  Genoa,  “  Ufficio  per 
gli  Ebrei.  ”  The  wearing  of  a  badge  was  ordered,  and 
the  prohibition  to  reside  in  Genoa  was  renewed  under 
penalty  of  a  large  fine,  of  imprisonment,  and  even 
of  being  sold  into  slavery.  Only  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  and  physicians  holding  papal  permits  were 
exempt  from  these  acts  of  oppression,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  prevent  even  them  from  settling 
in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  petitions  for  permission 
to  settle  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  in 
1550  a  number  of  Jews  obtained  the  right  of  free 
residence  and  of  free  commerce  for  several  3Tearg; 
even  the  wearing  of  the  badge  and  the  seclusion  in 
a  ghetto  were  abolished.  Such  privileges  were  re¬ 
newed  in  1578,  1582,  and  1586,  but  only  for  a  few 
years.  In  1587  tlie  wearing  of  the  yellow  badge 
was  restored,  but  at  the  petition  of  the  Jews  again 
abolished. 

The  combined  hostility  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  brought  about  a  new  decree  of  banishment 
Jan.  8,  1598;  but  individual  Jews  still 
Banished  remained  in  tlie  city.  They  were  com- 
in  1598.  pelled  to  wear  the  Jewish  badge,  but 
by  paying  a  certain  sum  could  buy 
the  privilege  of  discarding  it.  Commercial  consid¬ 
erations  in  general  demanded  a  milder  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  free  harbor  law  of  1648  and 
1658  the  Jews  were  again  recognized,  and  special 
regulations  were  made  for  importing  their  goods. 
The  Inquisition  considered  this  treatment  too  le¬ 
nient,  and  called  forth  a  similar  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome.  Although  the  repub¬ 
lic  at  first  refused  to  listen  to  these  complaints,  it 
was  nevertheless  compelled  in  1659  to  make  new  and 
oppressive  regulations  concerning  the  Jews,  and 
their  right  of  residence  was  limited  to  ten  years. 
Tlie  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal  were  glad  to  be 
received  anywhere  under  any  conditions,  and  lienee 
new  arrivals  submitted  to  the  new  regulations.  Land 
for  a  ghetto  was  granted  in  1660,  and 
The  there  a  synagogue  was  built.  The 

Ghetto.  ghetto  had  two  iron  gates,  which  re¬ 

mained  closed  from  sunset  until  morn¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  amounted 
to  about  700 ;  among  them  were  maiy  prosperous 
merchants,  who,  owing  to  tlie  importance  of  their 
business,  received  better  treatment  and  were  allowed 
to  live  outside  the  ghetto.  All  Jews,  however,  were 
obliged  to  attend  Christian  sermons  during  Lent, 
a  compulsion  which  was  felt  to  be  the  deepest- hu¬ 
miliation  ;  on  these  occasions,  besides  being  reviled 
by  the  preacher,  they  met  with  insults  aud  even 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  mob. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  (1669)  an  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  the  Jews  out  again,  under  all  sorts  of 
pretexts.  The  Senate  opposed  this,  and  in  1674  ob¬ 
tained  an  extension  of  the  right  of  residence  for  ten 
years  more,  under  a  new  charter  and  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city.  But  the  rules  were  too  severe,  and 
especially  the  attendance  at  the  sermons  was  felt  to 
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be  so  degrading  that  the  Jews  rebelled,  and  in  1679 
were  all  driven  from  the  ci  ty.  As  before,  Jews  ay  ere 
later  allowed  to  settle  there  again  singly  and  only 
for  a  limited  time.  Even  that  privilege  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  a  decree  of  banishment  in  1752.  However, 
only  the  poor  were  affected  by  the  decree ;  the  rich 
remained  and  AA'ere  even  favorably  regarded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  acknowledged  importance  for  the 
commerce  of  the  republic.  Through  their  influence 
a  new  charter  Avas  drawn  up  in  1752  upon  fairly  lib¬ 
eral  terms,  and  the  opposition  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  remained  without  effect.  The  Senate  at  that 
time  was  very  friendly  to  the  J ews ;  it  recognized  the 
advantages  they  might  bring  to  the  city,  the  more 
so  as  it  saw  with  regret  how  the  neighboring  port 
of  Leghorn,  where  JeAVS  enjoyed  the  most  extensive 
liberties,  Avas  flourishing  and  injuring  the  commerce 
of  Genoa.  The  Jews,  lioAvever,  had  recognized  the 
indecisive  nature  of  this  favor  and  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  Genoa.  Not  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  did  they  establish  large  commer¬ 
cial  houses  there.  Their  legal  status  remained  pie- 
carious  and  rested  upon  the  personal  tolerance  of  the 
mercantile  class,  not  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  law; 
and  it  Avas  not  until  1848,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  promulgated,  that  the 
Jcavs  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  there 
still  exists  among  the  population  a  feeling  of  ani¬ 
mosity  against  them,  which  is  due  to  clerical  leaning. 

Since  1848  the  community  has  steadily 
Emanci-  increased;  in  1901  it  numbered  about 

pation*  1,000  souls.  The  Jcavs  have  taken 
a  large  share  in  the  flourishing  com¬ 
merce  of  Genoa,  while  the  commerce  of  Leghorn  has 
almost  ceased,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its.  Jewish 
community  has  emigrated  to  the  former  city..  In 
consequence  of  this  influx  from  Leghorn  the  ritual 
of  the  Sephardim  has  been  introduced  into  the  only 
synagogue  of  Genoa.  The  community  possesses  a 
school  for  religious  instruction,  a  good  library,  and 
a  very  good  charitable  organization.  Tlieie  is  little 
to  be  said  concerning  the  scholars  and  rabbis  who 
lived  and  labored  in  Genoa,  for  their  number  ay  as 
small  and  their  existence  precarious.  Judah  Abra- 
vanel  (Leo  Hebrseus)  practised  medicine  there.  The 
historian  Joseph  ha-Kolien  lived  there  with  his  par¬ 
ents  and  family  from  1501  until  1547,  when  he  was^ 
exiled  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  his  patients/ 
Two  rabbis  are  mentioned  as  residing  in  the  city  in 
1680,  Abitur  Abba  Mari  and  Abraham  Zarfati. .  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Felice  Finzi 
■was  the  rabbi  of  the  community;  since  his  death  the 
post  has  been  vacant. 

In  1516  the  “  Psalterium  Octaplum”  was  printed 
in  Genoa  at  the  press  of  Nicolaus  Giustiniani;  this 
is  celebrated  because  it  contains  the  history  of  Co¬ 
lumbus*  discovery  of  America  in  the  scholia  to 


Psalm  xix. 
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GENTILE :  A  word  of  Latin  origin  (from 
“gens” ;  “ gentilis”),  designating  a  people  not  Jew¬ 


ish,  commonly  applied  to  non- JeAvs.  The  term 

is  said  (but  falsely  so)  to  imply  inferiority  and  to 
express  contempt.  If  used  at  all  by  Jcavs  of  modem 
times — many  of  them  avoiding  it  altogether,  pie- 
f erring  to  speak  of  “  non- JeAvs” — this  construction 
of  its  implications  must  certainly  be  abandoned  as 
contrary  to  truth.  The  \\rord  “  Gentile ”  corresponds 
to  the  late  Hebrew  “goi,”  a  synonym  for  “nokri,  ” 
signifying  “stranger,”  “non-Jew.”  In  the  HebreAV 
of  the  Bible  “goi”  and  its  plural  “goyyim”  origi¬ 
nally  meant  “nation,”  and  were  applied  both  to 
Israelites  and  to  non-Israelites  (Gen.  xii.  2,  XATii.  20; 
Ex.  xiii.  3,  xxxii.  10;  Deut.  iv.  7;  viii.  9,  14;  Num. 
xiv.  12;  Isa.  i.  4,  lx.  22;  Jer.  vii.  28).  “Goi”  and 
“goyyim,”  hoAvever,  are  employed  in  many  pas¬ 
sages  to  designate  nations  that,  are  political^  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Israel  (Deut.  xv.  6;  xxviii.  12,  36;  Josh, 
xxiii.  4).  From  this  use  is  derived  the  meaning 
“stranger”  (Deut.  xxix.  24;  comp.  II  Chron.  vi.  32 
=“  ‘amine  ha-‘are?  ”).  As  the  non-Israelite  and  the 
nokri  were  “heathens,”  “goi”  came 
Meaning  to  denote  a  “heathen,”  like  the  later 
of  the  “  ‘akkum,”  which,  in  strict  construc- 
Term.  tion,  is  not  applicable  to  Christians 
or  Mohammedans  (see  below).  In  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  “  goi 77  corresponds  to  the 
other  late  term.,  “  ummot  ha-‘olam  ”  (the  peoples  of 
the  world). 

ToAvard  idolatry  and  the  immoralities  therewith 
connected,  the  Biblical  writings  display  passionate 
intolerance.  As  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ca¬ 
naan  Avas  the  stumbling-block  for  Israel,  constantly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  contaminated  by  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatrous  practises,  the  seven  “  goyyim, ,7 
i.e.,  nations  (Deut.  vii.  1,.  xii.  2),  were  to  be  treated 
with  but  little  mercy;  and,  more  especially,  mar¬ 
riages  Avith  them  were  not  to  he  tolerated  (Deut.  vii. 
3;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  16).  Notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  mention  is  made  of  marriages  with  non- 
Hebrews  of  other  stock  than  the  seven  nations  enu¬ 
merated  (Ruth  i.  4;  II  Sam.  iii.  3;  I  Kings  vii.  14, 
xiv.  21;  I  Chron.  ii.  34),  and  even  of  marriages  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  prohibitive  law  (Judges 
iii.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.  3;  I  Kings  xi.  1  et  seq.,  xvi.  31). 
This  proves  that  the  animosity  against  non-Hebrews, 
or  “  goyyim,  ”  assumed  to  haAre  been  dominant  in 
Biblical  times  among  the  Hebrews,  was  by  no  means 
intense.  The  caution  against  adopting  the  “hukkot 
lia-goyyim”  (Lev.  xviii.  2),  and  the  aversion  to  the 
customs  of  “the  nations,”  rest  on  the  recognition  of 
the  morally  pernicious  character  of  the  rites  indulged 
in  by  the  Canaanitisli  heathens. 

The  “stranger,”  Avhetlier  merely  a  visitor  (“ger”) 
or  a  resident  (“  ger  toshab  ”),  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law,  though  possibly  a  distinction 
Avas  made  between  the  transient  and  the  permanent 
stranger;  from  the  former,  for  instance,  inteiest 
could  be  taken  and  a  debt  AATas  collectable  even  in 
the  Year  of  Release.  But  God  Avas  said  to  love  the 
stranger  (Deut.  x.  18;  Ps.  cxlvi.  9).  The  native- 
born  Avas  required  to  love  him  (Lev.  xix.  33-34). 
Recourse  to  the  courts  was  open  to  him  (Ex.  xxii. 
21,  xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  19).  “One  law 
and  one  statute 77  was  to  apply  to  native  and  stranger 
alike  (Lev.  xxiv.  22;  Num.  ix.  14;  xv.  16,  29;  Ex. 
xii.  49).  But  of  the  stranger  it  Avas  expected  that 
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lie  would  forego  the  worship  of  idols  (Lev.  xx.  2; 
Ezek.  xiv.  7)  and  the  practise  of  sorcery,  incest,  or 
other  abominations  (Lev.  xviii.  26),  and 
The  that  he  would  refrain  from  eating  blood 
((  Stran-  (Lev.  xvii.  10),  from  working  on  Sab- 
ger.”  bath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  12),  from  eat¬ 
ing  leavened  bread  on  Pesali  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  and  from  violating  5.  om  lia-Kippurim  (Lev.  xvi. 
29).  For  other  provisions  concerning  the  stranger, 
or  non-Jew  (“goi”),  see  Lev.  xvii.  s]  xxiv.  16,  22; 
Num.  xv.  14,  xxxv.  15;  Deut.  xiv.  21;  xvi.  11,  14). 

Restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the  reception  of 
strangers  (see  Proselyte  and  Proselytis.m)  were 
made  in  the  case  of  (1)  Edomites  and  Egyptians, 
who  were  entitled  to  acceptance  only  in  the  fourth 
generation,  i.e.,  the  third  from  the  original  immi¬ 
grant;  and  (2)  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  These 
latter  two  were  put  on  a  level  with  persons  of  ille¬ 
gitimate  birth,  and  were  therefore  excluded  from 
“the  congregation  of  the  Lord  forever”  (Deut. 
xxiii.  et  seq. ;  compare  the  American  anti-Chinese 
legislation). 

The  strangers,  i.e.,  the  goyyitn,  enjo3red  all  the 
benefits  of  the  poor-laws  (see  Deut.  xiv,  28,  xxvi. 
11;  comp.  Job  i.  7);  and  the  Prophets  frequently 
enjoin  kindness  to  waul  the  non-Israelite  (Jer.  vii. 

6,  xxii.  3;  Ezek.  xxii.  7;  Zech.  vii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  5; 
comp.  Ps.  xciv.  6). 

Non-Israelites  figure  in  the  Bible  as  exemplars  of 
fidelity  (see  Eliezer),  devotion  (Ruth),  and  piety 
(Job);  and  Deutero-Isaiah’s  welcome  and  promise 
to  the  “sons  of  the  stranger”  (Isa.  ivi.  3-6;  comp. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  22)  likewise  betoken  the  very  opposite  of 
the  spirit  of  haughty  exclusiveness  and  contempt 
for  the  non-Israelite  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Jew  and  of  Judaism. 

Lnder  Ezra  and  Neliemiah,  it  is  true,  rigorous 
measures  were  proposed  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
holy  seed  of  Abraham  (Nell.  ix.  2;  xiii.  3,  23;  Ezra 
ix.  2  et  mq. ,  x.  3);  but  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
justified  the  narrower  policy  in  this  case. 

In  pre-ex i lie  times  the  intercourse  between  Israel¬ 
ites  and  non-Israelites  (non-Canaanites)  was  not  very 
active  or  extensive,  and  non-Israelites  (Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians)  always  appeared  as  enemies. 
But  the  Exile  brought  Israel  into  closer  contact  with 
non-Israel.  If  the  conclusions  of  the  critical  schools 
are  accepted,  according  to  which  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis  date  from  this  period,  the  fact  that 
Israel  posits  at  the  beginning  of  history  the  unity  of 
all  humanity  should  give  pause  to  the 
Judaism  ascription  to  Judaism  of  hostility  to- 
Not  ward  the  Gentile  majority  of  liinnan- 
Hostile  to  itv.  The  books  of  Ruth  and  Jonah  are 
Gentiles,  also  documentary  proof  that  the  He¬ 
brew  racialism  of  Ezramet  with  stren¬ 
uous  opposition.  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  the 
peoples  with  whom  post-exilic  Israel  had  incisive 
relations,  were  not  animated  by  a  spirit  apt  to  en¬ 
gender  in  the  Jew  a  responsive  sentiment  of  regard. 
Nor  were  their  morals  (“hukkot  ha-goyyim  ”)  such 
as  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  faithful  Jews  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  contact.  The  Maccabean 
revolution,  the  struggle  against  Hellenism,  the 
rise  against  Rome  under  both  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
are  the  historical  background  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 


pressed  concerning  non-Jews  and  the  enactments 
adopted  against  them.  Yet  withal,  both  relatively 
—by  comparison  with  the  attitude  of  the  Greek 
world  toward  the  11011-Greek  (barbarian),  or  with  the 
Roman  treatment  of  the  non-Romans  (the  “pagani”) 
— and  absolutely,  the  sentiments  of  the  Jew  toward 
the  non-Jew  were  superior  to  the  general  moral  and 
mental  atmosphere.  The  Essenes  certainly  repre¬ 
sent  the  cosmopolitan  and  broadly  humanitarian 
tendencies  of  Judaism;  and  as  for  the  Pharisees, 
their  contempt  for  the  Gentile  was  not  deeper  than 
their  contempt  for  the  Jewish  ‘Air  iia-Arez  (the 
unlearned,  suspected  always  of  laxity  in  religious 
duty).  The  golden  rule  is  Pharisaic  doctrine  (comp. 
Ab.  R.  N.,  Recension B,  xxvi.,  xxix.,  xx.x.,  xxxiii.). 

In  judging  the  lialakic  enactments  one  must  keep 
in  mind  not  merely  the  situation  of  the  Jews— en¬ 
gaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  for  self-preservation  and 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  treachery  and  suffering  from 
persecution — but  also  the  distinction  between  law 
and  equity.  The  law  can  not  and  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  demented  persons,  minors,  or 
aliens  to  hold  property.  Even  modern  statutes  are 
based  on  this  principle;  e.g.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
U.  S.  A.,  an  alien  cannot  inherit  real  estate.  But 
what  the  law  denies,  equity  confers.  The  Talmudic 
phrase  “ mi-pene darke  shalom  ”  (“on account  of  the 
ways  of  peace  ” ;  see  below)  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
modern  “in  equity.” 

Plow  the  views  of  the  Tanuaim  concerning  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  influenced  largely  by  their  own  personal 
temper  and  the  conditions  of  their  age,  is  apparent 
from  an  analysis  of  the  discussion  on  the  meaning 
of  Prov.  xiv.  34,  of  which  two  ver- 
Tannaitie  sions  are  found;  one  in  Pesik.  12b; 
Views  of  the  other  in  a  baraita  in  B.  B.  10b. 
Gentiles.  According  to  the  former,  Eliezer, 
Joshua,  and  Eleazar  b.  ‘Arak,  under 
their  master  Johanan  ben  Zakkai;  and  Gamaliel,  a 
certain  Abin  b.  Judah,  and  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kana 
are  the  participants.  In  the  latter  version.  Eliezer, 
Joshua,  Gamaliel,  Eleazar  of  Modi‘im,  and  Nehunya 
ben  ha-Kana  are  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  two 
distinct  discussions,  one  under  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
and  the  other  under  Gamaliel,  were  combined,  and 
the  names  and  opinions  confounded  (see  Bacher, 

“  Ag.  Tam  ”  i.  38,  note).  This,  however,  is  imma¬ 
terial,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  men  quoted 
gives  a  different  interpretation ;  the  truly  humane 
one  by  Nehunya  (in  the  Pesikta,  by  Eleazar  ben 
‘Arak)  alone  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  According  to  R.  Eliezer,  the  maxim  “Love,  be¬ 
nevolence  [“liesed”]  cxalteth  a  nation”  refers  to 
Israel ;  while  whatever  charity  the  Gentiles  practise 
is  really  sinful,  the  motive  being  self-glorification. 

J osliua  is  of  the  same  opinion,  alleging  that  whatever 
charitable  action  the  Gentiles  do  is  done  to  extend 
their  kingdom.  Gamaliel  also  expresses  himself  to 
the  same  effect,  adding  that  the  Gentiles,  by  their  im¬ 
pure  motive,  incur  the  penalty  of  Gehenna.  Eloa- 
zar  of  Modi ‘im  sides  with  him,  saying  that  “  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  practise  benevolence  merely  to  taunt  Israel ” 
But  Nehmn-a  ben  ha-Kana  (in  the  Pesikta,  Eleazar 
ben  ‘Arak)  interprets  the  maxim  as  follows:  “Right¬ 
eousness  exalte th  a  nation ;  for  benevolence  both  for 
Israel  and  for  the  Gentiles  is  a  sin-offering.”  The 
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master,  approving  this  construction,  explains  that, 
in  his  view,  the  passage  teaches  that  as  the  sin-offer¬ 
ing  works  atonement  for  Israel,  so  does  benevolence 
for  the  Gentiles. 

The  following  anthology  of  haggadicobservations 
on  non-Israelites  or  Gentiles  is  arranged  chronologic¬ 
ally,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  time-element  be 
kept  in  view  and  that  the  opinions  of  one  tanna  be 
not  taken  as  those  of  the  Talmud. 

Of  Gamaliel  II.  is  recorded  a  conversation  with  two  pseudo¬ 
proselyte  generals,  who,  being  sent  to  investigate  Jewish  prac¬ 
tises,  take  exception  only  to  the  provision  per- 
Gamaliel  II.  mitting  to  a  Jew  the  use  of  property  stolen 
from  a  non-Jew  (Sifre,  Deut.  344;  B.  K.  38a— 
the  law  which,  in  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  a  goring  ox, 
does  not  put  Jew  and  Gentile  on  an  equal  footing).  In  Yer.  B. 
K.  4b  they  censure  also  the  prohibition  of  Jewish  women  from 
attending  non-Jewish  women  as  midwives  and  nurses.  Gamaliel 
is  reported  to  have  repealed  the  obnoxious  law  on  the  use  of 
stolen  property  (see  Gratz  in  “  Monatsschrift,”  1881,  p.  493). 

Eliezer  b.  Hyreanus  is  less  tolerant.  According  to  him,  the 
mind  of  every  non-Jew  is  always  intent  upon  idolatry  (Git.  45b). 
The  cattle  of  a  heathen  is  unlit  for  sacrifices  (‘Ab.  Zarah  23b). 
Explaining  Prov.  xiv.  34,  he  maintains  that  the  non-Jews  only 
practise  charity  in  order  to  make  for  themselves  a  name  (B.  B. 
10b ;  Pesik.  12b ;  Gamaliel  is  credited  with  the  same  opinion  in 
B.  B.  10b) .  The  persecutions  which,  at  the  instigation  of  JutUeo- 
Christians,  Eliezer  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  may 
explain  his  attitude,  as  well  as  his  opinion  that  the  Gentiles  have 
no  share  in  the  life  to  come  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  2;  Sanh.  105a). 
He  nevertheless  cites  the  example  of  a  non-Jew,  Dama  b.  Netina, 
as  illustrative  of  the  command  to  honor  father  and  mother  (Kid. 
31a;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  23b;  comp.  Yer.  Peah  15c;  Kid.  61b;  Pesik. 
R.  xxiii.). 

Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  contrary  to  Eliezer  b.  Hyreanus,  contends 
that  there  are  righteous  men  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that  these 
will  enter  the  world  to  come  (Tosef.,  Sanh.  xiii.  2),  though  as  a 
rule  Gentiles  cling  to  vain  things  and  are  rejected  (Prov.  xxviii. 
19;  Gen.  R.  lxxxii.).  He  excludes  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
from  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Sifre,  Dent.  310;  Melt..  Yitro,  57a) ; 
while  all  other  Gentiles  will  adopt  monotheism  (‘Ab.  Zarah  24a ; 
comp.  Pesik.  28b).  He  is  of  the  decided  opinion  that  Gentiles 
(heathen)  may  lead  a  righteous  life  and  thus  escape  Gehenna  (see 
Zunz,  “G.  V.”  p.  269,  note  d ;  Baclier,  “Ag.  Tan.”  i.  159).  it  is 
also  reported  of  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  that  in  a  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Hadrian— who  insisted  that,  as  God‘s  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  those  parts  of  the  Decalogue  addressed  to  all  men, 
the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  Israel  being  threatened  with  greater 
punishments— he  controverted  that  monarch’s  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  illustration  not  verv  complimentary  to  the  Gentiles 
(Pesik.  R.  xxi.). 

Eleazarof  Modi‘im,  in  reference  to  Micah  iv.  5,  explains  that 
Israel,  though  guilty  of  the  same  sins  as  the  Gentiles,  will  not 
enter  hell,  while  the  Gentiles  will  (Cant.  R.  ii.  1).  In  another 
of  his  homilies,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  joy  with  which  the 
Gentiles  blessed  Israel  for  having  accepted  the  Decalogue  (Zeb. 
110a).  On  the  whole,  he  is  very  bitter  in  his  condemnations  of 
the  heathen.  “  They  profit  by  their  deeds  of  love  and  benevo¬ 
lence  to  slander  Israel  ”  (referring  to  Jer.  xl.  3 ;  B.  B.  10a). 

Eleazar  ben  Azariah  maintains,  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxi.  1,  that 
a  judgment  rendered  by  a  non-Jewish  (Roman)  court  is  not 
valid  for  a  Jew  (Mek.,  Mishpatim).  There  is  also  recorded  a 
high  tribute  which  he  paid  to  a  heathen  servant,  Tahi,  who  was 
so  worthy  that  Eleazar  declares  he  felt  that  he  himself  ought  to 
be  the  servant  GVIidr.  Mishle  to  Prov.  ix.  2). 

Ishmael  ben  Elisha  used  to  reply  to  the  heathen’s  benedictions 
and  imprecations :  ‘‘  The  word  befitting  you  has  long  since  been 
uttered.”  Asked  for  an  explanation,  he  referred  to  Gen.  xxvii. 
29  (Hcbr.):  “Those  that  curse  thee  shall  be  cursed;  those  that 
bless  thee  shall  he  blessed”  (Gen.  R.  Ixvi.),  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  Jews  he  would  decide  in  their  favor,  using  the  non-Jewish 
or  the  Jewish  code  as  suited  the  occasion  (Sifre,  Deut.  16;  in  B. 
IC.  113a  this  is  given  as  a  prescription  of  his  for  others  to  follow, 
against  which  Akiba,  recognizing  that  this  would  he  a  profana¬ 
tion  of  God’s  name,  protests  “mi-pene  kiddush  ha-Shem”). 

Akiba,  like  Hillel,  declared  the  command  to  love  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  as  oneself  (Lev.  xix.  IS)  to  be  the  fundamental  proposition 
of  religion  (Sifra,  Iyedoshim,  ed.  Weiss,  p. 

Akiba.  89a:  Yer.  Ned.  41c;  Gen.  R.  xxiv.;  comp.  Ab. 

iii.  14;  Ab.  R.N.  xxxix.).  Robbery  of  which 
a  Gentile  is  the  victim  is  robbery  (R.  B.  113a).  For  his  opinion 
of  the  non-Jewish  peoples,  the  “  Dialogue  Between  Israel  and 


the  Gentiles”  is  characteristic  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  44b;  Sifre,  Deut.  343;  Cant.  R.  i.  3,  v.  9,  vi.  1).  In  another 
dialogue,  Israel’s  monotheism  is  shown  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  ever-changing  belief  of  the  Gentiles  (Mek.,  Yitro,  x.).  His 
contempt  for  the  folly  of  idolatry  as  practised  by  the  Romans  is 
apparent  in  his  conversation  with  Rufus,  in  which  he  compares 
the  gods  to  dogs  (Tan.  Terumab,  ed.  Stettin,  p.  139;  comp. 
Gratz,  “Gesch.  ”  iv.  447). 

Among  Akiba’s  disciples  Tarphon  is  noted  for  his  antipathy  to 
the  Judseo-Christians,  whose  books  he  would  burn  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  name  of  God  occurring  therein,  preferring  the 
temple  of  idolaters  to  them  (Shab.  116a). 

Jose  the  Galilean  rebukes  Isr  ael  for  its  inconstancy,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  fidelity  shown  by  tire  Gentiles  to  their  an¬ 
cestral  beliefs  (Sifre,  Deut.  87).  The  good  done  by  Gentiles  is 
rewarded  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  5;  Sifra.  Ahare  Mot,  S5b). 

Judah  ben  Baba  holds  that  by  the  customs  of  the  heathen 
forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  3  were  meant  the  cosmetic  arts  (Sifra, 
86a;  see  commentary  of  Abraham  ben  David  ad  loc.;  comp. 
Tosef.,  Sotah,  xv.  9 ;  Shab.  62b). 

The  warning  against  the  practises  of  the  heathen  in  Lev. 
xviii.  3  is  interpreted  by  R,  Me'ir  (Sifra,  Sob)  to  refer  to  the 
superstitions  “of  the  Amorites”  (enumerated  in  Shab.  67a; 
comp.  Mishnah  vi.,  last  section).  He  would  not  permit  Jews 
to  visit  the  theaters  (arenas)  of  the  Gentiles,  because  blood  is 
spilled  and  idols  are  worshiped  there  (Tosef,,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  ii.  5; 
‘Ab.  Zarah  18b;  Yer.  Sanh.  40a  ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxi.).  Intolerant  of 
idolatry  (‘Ab.  Zarah  i.  5,  8:  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1 ;  Blumenthal,  “  Rabbi 
Me’ir,”  pp.  82  et  scq.),  it  was  Me’ir  who  insisted  that  in  Lev.  xviii. 
5  the  word  “man,”  not  “priest,”  “Levite.”  or  “Israelite,”  oc¬ 
curs,  and  thus  claimed  that  a  non-Jew  versed  in  the  Torah  equals 
in  rank  the  high  priest  (B.  K.  38a;  Sanh.  59a;  Sifra,  86b,  where 
II  Sam.  vii.  19  [“ba-adam  ”]  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  2,  “  goi  zaddik ”  ;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  1,  “zaddikim,”  and  exxv.  4,  “le-tobim,”  are  similarly 
applied  to  Gentile  and  Jew  alike) .  He  was  on 
R.  Meir.  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  the  Gentile  philoso¬ 
pher  Euonymos  of  Gadara  (Gratz,  7.c.  iv.  469). 
In  an  anecdote,  significant  as  indicatin  g  the  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Me'ir  illustrates  the  cynic  ma¬ 
terialism  of  a  rich  heathen  who,  angry  at  the  lack  of  a  trifle  at  his 
banquet,  which  offered  “whatever  was  created  in  six  days,”  broke 
a  rich  plate ;  pleading  that,  as  the  world  to  come  was  for  Israel, 
he  had  to  look  to  this  world  for  his  pleasures  (Pesik.  59b ;  Nura! 
R.  xxi.).  Me'ir  has  a  conversation  with  a  “hegemon,”  who  ex¬ 
presses  his  contempt  of  Israel,  calling  the  Israelites  slaves; 
whereupon  Me'ir  shows  that  Israel  is  a  wayward  son,  always 
finding,  if  ready  to  repent,  the  father’s  house  open  (Jellinek, 
“B.  H.”  i.  21).  This  anecdote,  also,  is  significant  as  showing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Gentiles  toward  the  Jews. 

Simon  ben  Yohai  is  preeminently  the  anti-Gentile  teacher. 
In  a  collection  of  three  sayings  of  his,  beginning  with  the  key¬ 
word  a it3  (Yer.  Kid.  66c;  Massek.  Soferim  xv.  J(J;  Mek.,  Beshal¬ 
lah,  27a;  Tan.,  Wayera,  ed.  Buber,  20),  is  found  the  expression, 
often  quoted  by  anti-Semites,  “Tob  shebe-goyyim  harog” 
(= “  The  best  among  the  Gentiles  deserves  to  be  killed  ”) .  This 
utterance  has  been  felt  by  Jews  to  be  due  to  an  exaggerated 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  a  fanatic  whose  life  experiences  may 
furnish  an  explanation  for  his  animosity;  hence  in  the  various 
versions  the  reading  has  been  altered,  “  The  best  among  the 
Egyptians”  being  generally  substituted.  In  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands,  the  import  of  this  observation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  two  others:  “The  most  pious  woman  is  addicted  to 
sorcery” ;  “The  best  of  snakes  ought  to  have  its  head  crushed  ” 
(comp,  the  saying,  “Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a 
Tartar”). 

On  the  basis  of  Hab.  iii.  6,  Simon  b.  Yohai  argued  that,  of  all 
the  nations,  Israel  alone  was  worthy  to  receive  the  Law  (Lev. 
R.  xiii.).  The  Gentiles,  according  to  him,  would  not  observe 
the  seven  laws  given  to  the  Noacliida*  (Tosef.,  Sotah,  viii.  7; 
Sotah  35b),  though  the  Law  was  written  on  the  altar  (Deut. 
xxvi.  8)  in  the  seventy  languages.  Hence,  while  Israel  is  like 
the  patient  ass.  the  Gentiles  resemble  the  easy-going,  selfish 
dog  (Lev.  R.  xiii.;  Sifre,  Deut.,  Wezofc  ha-Berakah,  343).  Yet 
Simon  speaks  of  the  friendly  reception  given  to  Gentiles  (Sifre, 
Deut.  1).  The  idols  were  called  “eliliin”  to  indicate  that  “wo 
[  S'"N]  is  them  that  worship  them  ”  (Jellinek,  l.c.  v.  78).  Simon 
b.  Yohai  insists  upon  the  destruction  of  idols,  but  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  proposed  by  others  (‘A b.  Zarah  iii.  3 :  ‘Ab. 
Zarali  43b) .  He  extends  to  Gentiles  the  prohibition  against  sorcery 
in  Deut.  xviii.  10  ct  scq.  (Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  viii.  G~i  Sanh.  55b). 

Judah  ben  ‘Illai  recommends  the  daily  recital  of  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  “Blessed  be  Thou  .  .  .  who  hast  not  made  me  a  goi” 
(Tosef.,  Ber.  vii.  18:  Men.  43b,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Me’ir:  see 
W eiss,  “  Dor,”  ii.  137).  Judah  is  confident  that  the  heathen  (Gen¬ 
tiles)  will  ultimately  come  to  shame  (Isa.  Ixvi.  5;  B.  M.  3ob). 
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The  Gentiles  took  copies  of  the  Torah,  and  yet  did  not  accept  it 
(Sotah  35b) . 

Eliezer,  the  son  of  Jose  the  Galilean,  calls  the  Gentiles  poor 
“goyyirn  dawim,”  because  they  would  not  accept  the  Torah 
(Mek.,  Yitro.62a),  referring  to  Hab.  iii.  6  and  Ps.  cxlvii.20. 

Joshua  ben  Karha  is  reported  to  have  answered  the  accusa¬ 
tion — still  repeated  in  modern  anti-Semitic  literature— that 
Israel  refuses  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Gentiles— by  show¬ 
ing  that  nature’s  bounties  bring  joy  to  all  men  alike  (Gen.  R* 
xiii.). 

Simon  ben  Gamaliel  II.  is  the  author  of  the  saying  that  strict 
justice  shall  be  done  the  Gentile,  who  shall  elect  whether  he 
shall  be  tried  according  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile  code  (Sifre, 
Deut.  16). 

Josiah  holds  that  every  idolatrous  heathen  is  an  enemy  of 
Israel  (Mek.,  Mishpatim,  99a). 

Jonathan  insists  that  eclipses  are  of  bad  augury  for  Gentiles 
only,  according  to  Jer.x.  3  (Mek.,  Bo,  19b). 

According  to  Hananiak  b.  Akabia  the  word  in;n  (Ex.  xxi.  14) 
may  perhaps  exclude  the  Gentile ;  but  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  non-Israelites,  while  not  cognizable  by  human  courts,  will  be 
punished  by  the  heavenly  tribunal  (Mek.,  Mishpatim,  80b). 

Why  Gentile  circuses  and  theaters  continued  while  the  Tem¬ 
ple  was  in  ruins,  was  a  perplexing  problem  for  many  a  pious 
Jew.  Nehorai  learns  from  Elijah  that  this  is  the  cause  of  earth¬ 
quakes  (Yer.  Ber.  13c ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xviii.  8). 

Jacob,  the  grandson  of  Elisha  ben  Abuya,  reports  having  seen 
a  heathen  bind  his  father  and  throw  him  to  his  dog  as  food 
(Sifre,  Deut.  81). 

Simon  ben  Eleazar  does  not  favor  the  social  amenities  (c.ry., 
invitations  to  wedding-feasts)  between  Gentiles  and  Jews 
(Tosef.,  ‘Ab.  Zarah,  iv.  6 ;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxvi. ;  ‘Ab.  Zarak  8a),  re¬ 
ferring  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  16. 

According  to  Judah  ka-Nasi,  the  word  “goyyirn”  designates 
the  nations  that  subjected  Israel,  while  “uinmim”  denotes 
those  that  did  not.  Both  must  praise  the  God  of  Israel  (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  cxvii.  1). 

Phinehas  hen  Jair  prohibits  the  appropriation  of  an  object  lost 
by  a  non-Jew,  as  this  is  tantamount  to  desecrating  God’s  name 
(B.  K.  118b) . 

Simon  ben  Jose  likens  Israel  to  a  stone,  and  the  Gentiles  to 
a  potsherd  (Isa.  xxx.  14),  applying  the  proverb:  “If  the  stone 
falls  on  the  pot,  wo  to  the  pot ;  if  the  pot  falls  on  the  stone, 
wo  to  the  pot.”  This  he  offered  as  a  consolation  to  persecuted 
Israel  (Esther  R.  iii.  6) . 

Antigonus  complains  of  the  cruelty  of  the  non-Jews  toward 
Israel  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  27a;  but  see  Bacher,  “Ag.Tan.”  ii.  831, 
note  2). 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Palestinian 
amoraim  toward  Gentiles  the  following  facts  may 
be  stated : 

That  antipathy  was  due  to  idolatry  itself  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  idolaters  were  of  non-Jewish  stock,  appears  from  Hanina 
bar  Hama’s  discussion  with  Jonathan  b.  Eleazar  of  the  question 
whether  one  should  take  a  road  passing  by  a 

Views  of  temple  of  idols  or  one  passing  through  a  dis- 
the  reputable  district,  in  which  the  decision  was 

Amoraim.  given  in  favor  of  the  latter  (‘Ab.  Zarah  17a,  b). 

It  was  also  this  amora  who  ascribed  moral 
sanctity  to  the  marriages  of  non-Jews  (Noachidm;  Yer.  Sanb. 
58c),  though  he  himself  witnessed  gross  immoralities  perpe¬ 
trated  by  non-Jews  (‘Ab.  Zarah  22b).  Yet  he  is  credited  with 
the  opinion  that  during  the  Messianic  time  only  the  heathen 
will  be  subject  to  death  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.). 

Hezekiah  b,  Hiyya  deduces  from  II  Kings  xx.  18  that  he  who 
shows  hospitality  to  a  heathen  brings  the  penalty  of  exile  upon 
his  own  children  (Sanh.  104a). 

Some  of  the  parables  of  Joshua  b.  Levi  illustrate  strikingly 
the  reciprocal  feelings  entertained  in  bis  day  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  latter  accused  the  former  of  being  descended 
from  illegitimate  compulsory  connection  between  ikeir  female 
ancestors  and  the  Egyptians  (Pesik.  82b);  the  Jews,  in  turn, 
likened  the  Romans  to  dogs  (referring  to  Isa.  lvi.  11 ;  Midr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  iv.  8 ;  comp.  .Matt.  xv.  26 ;  Mark  vii.  27 ;  Bacher,  “  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  i.  146-147).  That  Joshua  had  objections  only  to 
the  Jews  following  the  evil  practises  of  the  Gentiles,  is  evidenced 
by  his  comments  on  Ezek.  v.  7,  xi.  12  (Sanh.  39b),  in  which  he 
points  out  that  Israel  deserved  censure  for  rejecting  the  good 
customs  as  well  as  for  adopting  the  evil  ones  of  the  nations 
(“Ye  have  not  done  according  to  the  approved  among  them 
[“  ke-metukkanim  sbe-bahem  ”],  but  we  have  done  according  to 
the  corrupt'ones  [“  ke-mekulkalim  she-bahem  ”]  ”).  His  liber¬ 
ality  is  also  attested  in  bis  legendary  visits  to  paradise  and  hell 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  non-Jews  were  to  he 
found  in  the  former  (Jellinek,  l.c.  ii.  48-51). 

Johanan  bar  Nappalia  complains  of  the  insults  and  injuries 
offered  by  Gentiles  to  bis  people  (referring  to  Lam.  iii.  21 ;  Pes. 
139b;  Cant.  R.  ii.  14;  Ex.  R.  xxi.).  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  God  offered  the  Law  to  all  nations,  who  refused  to  accept 
It  (’Ab.  Zarah  2b);  therefore  while  the  virus  of  lust  that  the 
serpent  injected  into  Eve  was  neutralized  in  Israel,  the  “na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ”  still  have  it  in  their  blood  (Sbab.  145b ; 
Yeb.  103b;  ‘Ab.  Zarah  22b).  “The  wise  among  the  heathen 
is  called  and  must  be  honored  as  a  wise  man  ” 
Johanan.  (Meg.  16a) ,  is  one  of  Johanan’s  sayings,  though 
he  is  also  the  author  of  another  which  holds 
that,  as  the  Torah  was’given  as  a  heritage  to  Israel,  a  non-Israelite 
deserves  death  if  he  studies  it  (Sanh.  59a).  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  maintains  that  Gentiles  outside  of  Palestine  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  idolaters,  but  as  observers  of  their  ancestral 
customs  (Hul.  13b).  Signitlcant  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gentiles 
toward  the  Jews  in  his  day  is  his  observation  that  when  a  Gen¬ 
tile  touches  the  pot  placed  on  the  common  hearth  by  a  Jew,  the 
latter  does  not  deem  it  rendered  unclean ;  but  that  as  soon  as  a 
Jew  touches  the  pot  of  the  Gentile,  the  latter  shouts  “  Unclean  !  ” 
(Esther  R.  ii.  3).  Under  certain  circumstances,  Johanan  per¬ 
mitted  the  eating  of  food  prepared  by  Gentiles  (Yeb.  46a).  His 
also  is  the  maxim,  “Whosoever  abandons  idolatry  is  called 
‘Jew’”  (Meg.  13a). 

Resh  Lakish  prohibited  tlie  use  of  water  which  had  been  re¬ 
vered  by  heathens ;  but  he  had  to  recall  his  decision  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  58b ;  comp.  Yer.  Sheb.  38b,  c,  concerning  a  public  bath 
in  which  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite). 

Eleazar  ben  Pedat  observes  that  the  suggestion  of  inter¬ 
marriage  always  comes  from  the  Gentile  side :  “  Never  does  an 
Israelite  put  his  finger  into  the  mouth  of  a  non-Israelite,  unless 
the  latter  has  first  put  his  into  the  mouth  of  the  Israelite  ”  (Gen. 
R.  lxxx.).  According  to  Eleazar,  the  Jew  and  not  the  heathen 
is  bound  to  sanctify  God’s  name  (Yer.  Sheb.  35a).  Murders 
committed  by  Gentiles  are  recorded  by  God  on  His  own  cloak  in 
order.tbat  He  may  have  authentic  proof  of  their  atrocities  (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  ix.  13). 

Abbaku  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Israel  were  offered  the  Torah  (Pesik.  200a  ;  Tan.,  Berakak,  3). 

He  complains  also  of  the  insults  to  which  Jews 
Abbahu.  are  exposed  in  the  theaters  of  the  Gentiles 
(Proem  17  to  Lam.  R.)  by  Gentile  actors  and 
attendants.  He  indorsed  the  law  (B.  K.  iv.  3)  according  to 
which  a  Gentile  whose  ox  had  been  gored  by  the  ox  of  a  Jew 
was  not  entitled  to  damages  (B.  K.  32a). 

Assi  is  the  author  of  the  injunction  not  to  instruct  the  Gentile 
in  the  Torah  (Hag.  13a). 

Isaac  Nappalia  is  the  author  of  some  parables  in  which  Israel 
is  exalted  to  offset  the  slanders  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  contumely  (Bacher,  “Ag. 
Pal.  Amor.”  ii.  291) . 

Levi  enumerates  six  commandments  (prohibitions  of  polythe¬ 
ism  and  of  blasphemy ;  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice ;  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  shedding  of  blood,  of  incest,  and  of  robbery)  which 
are  binding  upon  ail  men  (Gen.  R.  xvi.:  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  i.  10 ; 
the  “Torat  Adonai”  is  said  to  consist  of  these  universal  laws; 
so  that  to  be  the  “  happy  ”  man  of  whom  the  psalm  speaks  one 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  Jew) .  Levi  is,  however,  very  severe  in 
his  reflections  on  the  morality  of  the  Gentiles  (Cant.  R.  to  vi.  8; 
see  Bacher,  l.c.  p.  329,  note  7) .  Levi  claims  that  the  injunction 
not  to  take  revenge  (Lev.  xix.  18)  does  not  apply  to  Gentiles 
(Eccl.  R.  viii.  4) . 

Abba  b.  Ivahana  protests,  in  an  explanation  of  Ruth  iv.  16, 
against  racial  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Israel  (Ruth  R.  viii.). 

Jonah  and  Jose  permitted  the  baking  of  bread  for  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  Sabbath-day  (Yer.  Sheb.  35a;  Yer.  Sank.  21b;  comp. 
Yer.  Bezah  60c).  Yet  they  would  not  permit  the  use  of  a  scroll 
partially  burned  in  a  conflagration  caused  by  these  same  soldiers. 

Judan  applies  the  proverb.  “A  fat  animal  becomes  lean  ;  but 
a  lean  one  has  to  give  up  the  ghost,”  to  Israel’s  maltreatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  (Lam.  R.  iii.  20). 

Phinehas  b.  Hama  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Israel  on  Suk- 
kot  offered  seventy  heifers  for  all  the  nations,  and  prayed  for 
them,  applying  the  verse  (Ps.  cix.  4),  “On  account  of  my  love 
they  attack  me  ”  (Pes.  193b).  Other  stories  of  his  bring  out  the 
fact  that  in  his  day  the  Jews  were  not  liked  by  their  Gentile 
neighbors  (Yer.  Peak  16d ;  Lam.  R.  i.  11;  comp.  Josephus,  “B. 
J.”  iii.  2,  §  2). 

Abin  testifies  that  Israel  was  called  by  others  “stubborn”  and 
“stiff-necked”  (Ex.  R.  xlii. ;  rp>  nirp  nsiN). 

Tanhuma  enjoins  that  if  one  is  greeted  by  a  Gentile  with  the 
salutation  of  peace  ora  blessing,  one  should  answer  “Amen!” 
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(px  nn«  njy  UJ  ox;  yer.  Ber.  12c;  Yer.  Suk.  54a; 
Yer.  Meg.  72a),  though  he  likens  the  nations  to  wolves  and 
Israel  to  a  lamb  (Pesik.  It.  ix.  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  32a]). 

Tlie  Babylonian  Amoraim  advert  but  rarely  to  the 
relations  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Gentiles ;  and,  while 
on  the  whole  their  liaggadic  interpretations  are  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Palestinian  schools,  the 
paucity  of  their  comments  on  Gentiles  is  noteworthy 
as  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  typical  Gentile 
against  whom  rabbinical  animosity  was  directed 
was  the  depraved  Roman.  According  to  Rab,  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  Calends  originated  with  Adam, 
and  were  based  on  purely  human  sentiments  (‘Ab. 
Zarah  8a;  Yer.  ‘Ab.  Zarah  39c),  a  view  certainly  be¬ 
tokening  tolerance  for  pagan  customs.  Similarly 
does  Rab  recognize  the  chastity  of  non- Jewish 
women,  as  is  shown  by  his  story  of  the  Gentile 
woman  who  when  sick  was  willing  to  serve  any  idol 
in  order  to  be  cured,  but  who  upon  coming  to  the 
temple  of  Baal-peor  preferred  to  remain  sick  rather 
than  to  take  part  in  the  worship  of 
Views  of  that  god  (Sanli.  64a).  It  is  the  immo- 
Babylonian  raiity  of  idolatry  that  more  especially 
Amoraim.  strikes  him  (Sanli.  63b).  The  moral 
purpose  of  the  Torah  for  all  men 

(nv-Qn  m  tpxb  Lev-  R-  xiii  ) is  (me  of  llis 
themes.  His  ethical  maxims  are  addressed  as  a  rule 
to  man  and  not  to  the  Jew  (Sanh.  107a). 

Cruelty  to  one’s  fellow  men  marks  one  a  non- 
Abrahamite  (Bezah  32b).  Hospitality  like  Abra¬ 
ham’s—  i.e.r  to  all  men  — Rab  commends  highly 
(Shah.  127a;  Shebu.  35b;  B.  M.  86b).  For  him  the 
Persian  empire  represented  the  typical  antipode  of 
piety  and  justice.  Hence  his  saying  (in  opposition 
to  Samuel),  “  Guilty  of  death  is  he  that  learns  any¬ 
thing  from  a  Magian  [Persian]  ”  (Shab.  116b);  and 
the  following:  “Rather  under  the  Romans  than  un¬ 
der  the  Persians  ”  ( ib .  11a). 

Mar  ‘Ukba,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  Rome  as 
one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Hell  (Prov.  xxx.  15), 
the  other  being  Apostasy  or  Heresy  (‘ Ab.  Zarah  17a). 

Samuel,  for  whom  the  only  distinction  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  age  is  the  absence  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel 
by  Gentile  powers,  makes  no  difference  between 
Israel  and  the  nations  as  far  as  God’s  judgment  is 
concerned  (Yer.  R.  H.  57a). 

Judah’s  benediction  of  the  trees  in  springtide  is 
characteristic  of  his  broad  spirit,  since  he  praises 
God  for  thus  delighting  the  “sons  of  man,”  not  the 
Israelite  alone  (Ber.  43b;  R.  II.  11a). 

Rahman  bar  Jacob,  finally,  forbids  every  kind  of 
irony  and  taunt  except  such  as  are  directed  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  non-Jews  prevailing  in  his  day 
(Meg.  28b;  Sanh.  63b). 

Bibliography:  Bacber,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.;  idem,  Ag.  Bab. 

Amor. ;  idem,  Ag.  Tan. 

E.  c.  E.  G.  H. 

- In  Relation  to  Jews  :  In  rabbinic  literature, 

owing  to  the  censor’s  overvigilance  and  ignorance, 
the  term  “Gentile”  is  often  erroneously  identified 
with  “  Kuti  ”  (=  “ Samaritan  ”),  “ Egyptian,”  “  Ama- 
lek,”  etc.,  and  in  rare  instances  is  misplaced  for 
“  Nozri  ”  =  “  Christian.  ”  Thus  the  censor’s  zeal  to 
protect  “  the  faith  ”  had  the  effect  of  characterizing 
the  Christian  as  a  heathen,  which  was  far  from  the 
authors’  intention  (see  “Pahad  Yizhak,”  p.  7a). 


As  a  rule  the  Talmud,  especially  the  Mishnah, 
speaks  of  the  Gentiles  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  under 
the  Jewish  government,  either  as  idolaters  or  as 
domiciled  aliens  (“  ger  toshab  ”),  bound  to  observe 
the  seven  moral  commandments  given  to  Noah's 
descendants:  namely,  against  (1)  idolatry,  (2)  incest, 
(3)  homicide,  (4)  robbery,  (5)  eating  limbs  of  live 
animals,  (6)  castration,  and  (7)  the  mixing  of  breeds 
(Sanh.  56b);  and  having  their  own  judges  in  every 
district  and  town  like  the  Israelites  (ib.),  the  Gentiles 
outside  of  Palestine  were  not  considered  strict  idol¬ 
aters,  but  blind  followers  in  the  path  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  (Hul.  13b). 

The  seven  nations  in  the  Holy  Land  were  to  be 
exterminated  for  fear  they  might  teach  the  Israelite 
conquerors  idolatry  and  immoral  practises  (Deut.  vii. 
1-6,  xviii.  9-14,  xx.  16-18);  but  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Joshua  and  other  leaders  the 
Israelites  could  not  drive  them  out  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Josh.  xiii.  1-6).  Having  in  view  the  curbing 
of  assimilation  and  the  protection  of  the  Jewish 
state  and  societjg  the  legislators,  men  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  adopted  stringent  measures  against  these 
Gentiles.  These  laws  were  collected  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Mishnah,  and  were  interpreted  in  the  Ge- 
mara  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds.  The 
restrictive  regulations  may  be  classified  as  having 
been  enacted  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  to  exalt 
monotheism,  and  Israel  as  a  nation ;  (2)  to  combat  and 
outlaw  barbarism ;  (3)  to  overcome  the  unreliability 
of  the  Gentile;  and  (4)  to  counteract  Gentile  laws 
not  in  harmony  with  the  humanitarian  laws  of  the 
Jews. 

1.  The  Pharisees,  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the 
Law,  and  acting  under  the  elastic  rule  that  “  there 
is  a  time  to  serve  the  Lord  by  relaxing  his  law  ”  (Ps. 
cxix.  126,  Hebr. ;  Yoma  69a),  permitted  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  in  besieging  a  Gentile  city 
“until  it  be  subdued”  (Deut.  xx.  20),  in  accordance 
with  Shammai’s  interpretation  (Shab.  19a).  This 
definition  was  not  new,  as  already  the  Maccabeans 
had  taken  advantage  of  it  in  fighting  the  enemy 
unceasingly,  putting  aside  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  for  the  sake  of  God  and  of  their  national  exist¬ 
ence  (I  Macc.  ii.  43,  44).  Probably  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  (to  facilitate  war  with  the  Gentile  enemy),  the 
Rabbis  modified  the  laws  of  purification  so  as  not  to 
apply  when  one  comes  in  contact  with 
Rabbinical  a  corpse  or  human  bones,  or  when  one 

Modifica-  enters  an  enclosure  containing  a  dead 

tion  of  body.  With  regard  to  the  text  “This 
Laws.  is  the  law  when  a  man  dietli  in  a  tent  ” 
(Num.  xix.  14),  they  held  that  only 
Israelites  are  men,  quoting  the  prophet,  “Ye  my 
flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are  men  ”  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  31) ;  Gentiles  they  classed  not  as  men  but  as 
barbarians  (B.  M.  108b)/  The  Talmudic  maxim  is, 
“  Whoever  has  no  purification  laws  can  not  contam¬ 
inate  ”  (Naz.  61b).  Another  reason  assigned  is  that 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  otherwise  to 
communicate  with  Gentiles,  especially  in  the  post- 
exilic  times  (Rabinovitz,  “Mebo  lia-Talmud,”  p.  5, 
Wilna,  1894).  Patriotism  and  a  desire  to  regain  a 
settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  induced  the  Rabbis,  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  consummation  of  a  transfer  of 
property  in  Palestine  from  a  Gentile  to  a  Jew,  to 
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permit  the  deed  to  be  written  on  the  Sabbath,  an  act 
otherwise  prohibited  (B.  K.  80b). 

2.  The  barbarian  Gentiles  who  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  observe  law  and  order  were  not  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Jewish  civil  laws,  framed  to 
regulate  a  stable  and  orderly  society7,  and  based  on 
reciprocity.  The  passage  in  Moses1  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  :  “  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Scir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran  ” 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  indicates  that  the  Almighty  offered 
the  Torah  to  the  Gentile  nations  also,  but,  since  they 
refused  to  accept  it,  He  withdrew  His  “shining” 
legal  protection  from  them,  and  transferred  their 
property  rights  to  Israel,  who  observed  His  Law. 
A  passage  of  Habakkuk  is  quoted  as  confirming 
this  claim :  “  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  Mount  Paran.  ...  He  stood,  and  meas¬ 
ured  the  earth ;  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder 
=  “let  loose,”  “outlawed”]  the  nations”  (Hab.  iii. 
3-6);  the  Talmud  adds  that  He  had  observed  how 
the  Gentile  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  obey  the 
seven  moral  Noachian  precepts,  and  hence  had  de¬ 
cided  to  outlaw  them  (B.  K.  38a). 

It  follows  that  the  Gentiles  were  excepted  from 
the  general  civil  laws  of  Moses.  For  example,  the 
Law  provides  that  if  a  man’s  ox  gores  and  kills  a 
neighbor’s  ox,  the  carcass  and  the  surviving  ox  shall 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  between  the  re¬ 
spective  owners  (half-damages).  If,  however,  the 
goring  ox  has  been  known  to  be  dangerous  and  its 
owner  has  not  kept  watch  over  it,  he  shall  pay  full 
damages  for  the  dead  ox  and  take  the  carcass  (Ex. 
xxi.  35-36,  Hebr.).  Here  the  Gentile  is  excepted, 
as  he  is  not  a  “neighbor”  in  the  sense  of  reciproca¬ 
ting  and  being  responsible  for  damages  caused  by  his 
negligence;  nor  does  he  keep  watch  over  his  cattle. 
Even  the  best  Gentile  laws  were  too  crude  to  admit 
of  reciprocity.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi  provide: 

“  If  the  ox  has  pushed  a  man,  and  by  pushing  has 
made  known  his  vice,  and  the  owner  has  not  blunted 
his  horn,  has  not  shut  up  his  ox,  and  that  ox  has 
gored  a  man  of  gentle  birth  and  caused  him  to  die, 
the  owner  shall  pay  half  a  miua  of  silver”  (Johns, 
“Oldest  Code  of  Laws,”  §  251,  Edin- 
Laws  of  burgh,  1903).  This  price  of  a  half- 

Ham-  mina  of  silver  was  also  the  fixed  fine  for 

murabi.  cutting  down  a  tree  (lb.  %  59).  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  only  a  nominal  sum  was  paid 
when  a  man  not  of  gentle  birth  was  killed,  and  even 
less  when  a  neighbor’s  ox  was  gored.  The  Mishnah, 
bearing  such  facts  in  mind,  therefore  declares  that 
if  a  Gentile  sue  an  Israelite,  the  verdict  is  for  the 
defendant  ;  if  the  Israelite  is  the  plaintiff,  he  obtains 
full  damages  (B.  K.  iv.  3).  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  these  tort  cases  public  or  sacred  properly  (fcjnpn) 
was  also  an  exception,  for  the  reason  that  both  are 
wanting  in  individual  responsibility  and  in  proper 
care.  The  principle  was  that  the  public  could  not 
be  fined  since  it  could  not  collect  in  turn.  The 
Gemara’s  reliance  on  the  technical  term  “neighbor” 
OnjD)  in  the  text  as  its  justification  for  excluding 
both  the  Gentile  and  the  public,  is  merely  tentative. 

The  Talmud  relates  in  this  connection  that  the 
Roman  government  once  commissioned  two  officers 
to  question  the  Rabbis  and  obtain  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Jewish  laws.  After  a  careful  study, 


they  said;  “We  have  scrutinized  your  laws  and 
found  them  just,  save  the  clause  relating  to  a  Gen¬ 
tile's  ox,  which  we  can  not  comprehend.  If,  as  you 
sayr,  3rou  are  justified  by  the  term  ‘neighbor,’  the 
Gentile  should  be  quit  when  defendant  as  well  as 
when  plaintiff.”  The  Rabbis,  however,  feared  to 
disclose  the  true  reason  for  outlawing  the  Gentiles 
as  barbarians,  and  rested  on  the  textual  technicality 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
had  authority  to  act  in  all  cases  coming  within  their 
jurisdiction  (B.  K.  3Sa). 

The  Mosaic  law  provides  for  the  restoration  of  a 
lost  article  to  its  owner  if  a  “brother”  and  “neigh¬ 
bor”  (Deut.  xxii.  1-3),  but  not  if  a  Gentile  (B.  K. 
113b),  not  only  because  the  latter  would  not  recip¬ 
rocate,  but  also  because  such  restoration  would  be  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi 
made  certain  acts  connected  with  “articles  lost 
and  found”  a  ground  of  capital  punishment. 

“  If  the  owner  of  the  lost  property  has  not  brought 
witnesses  identifying  his  lost  property;  if  he  has 
lied,  or  lias  stirred  up  strife,  lie  shall  be  put  to 
death”  (Johns,  l.c.  §  11).  The  loser,  the  finder, 
or  an  intermediate  person  was  put  to  death  in  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  the  search  for  the  missing  article  (ib. 
%%  9-13).  The  Persian  law  commanded  the  surren¬ 
der  of  all  finds  to  the  king  (B.  K.  28b).  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Gentile  law  and  of  Jewish  magnanim¬ 
ity,  the  following  is  related  in  the  Talmud;  “  Queen 
Helen  lost  her  jewelry,  and  R.  Samuel,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Rome,  found  it.  A  proclamation 
was  posted  throughout  the  city  offering  a  certain 
sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  the 
jewels  within  thirty  days.  If  restored  after  thirty 
days,  the  fi nder  was  to  lose  his  head.  Samuel  waited 
and  restored  the  jewels  after  thirty  days.  Said  the 
queen :  ‘  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  the  proclamation?  ’ 

‘  Yes,’  answered  Samuel,  ‘but  I  would  show  that  I 
fear  not  thee.  I  fear  only  the  Merciful.’  Then  she 
blessed  the  God  of  the  Jews  ”  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  5). 

Similarly,  the  mandate  concerning  the  oppression 
of  or  withholding  wages  from  a  hireling  brother  or 
neighbor,  or  a  domiciled  alien  (Deut.  xxiv.  14-15) 
who  observes  the  Noachian  laws,  is  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  a  Gentile.  That  is  to  say,  a  Gentile  may 
be  employed  at  reduced  wages,  which  need  not  be 
paid  promptly7  on  the  same  day,  but  may  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  place.  The 
question  arose  whether  a  Jew  might  share  in  the 
spoils  gained  by  a  Gentile  through  robbery.  One 
Talmudic  authority  reasoned  that  the  Gentile  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  the  ill-gotten  property  much  less 
than  in  earning  his  wages,  to  which  the  Mosaic  law  is 
not  applicable;  hence  property  seized  by  a  Gentile, 
if  otherwise  unclaimed,  is  public  property  and  may 
be  used  byr  any  person.  Another  authority  decided 
that  a  Jew  might  not  profit  by  it  (B.  M.  111b). 

R.  Ashi  decided  that  a  Jew  who  sells  a  Gentile 
landed  property  bordering  on  the  land  of  another 
Jew  shall  be  excommunicated,  not  only 
Ashi’s  on  the  ground  that  the  Gentile  laws 
Decisions,  do  not  provide  for  “  neighbors’  bound¬ 
ary  privileges  ”  (&nVJD  "D),  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  Jewish  neighbor  may  claim  “  thou  hast 
caused  a  lion  to  lie  on  my  border.  ”  The  ban  shall 
not  be  raised  unless  the  seller  stipulates  to  keep  the 
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Jew  free  from  all  possible  damage  arising  from  any 
act  of  the  Gentile  (B.  K.  114a).  The  same  Aslii  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  vineyard  a  broken  vine-branch  bearing 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  instructed  liis  attendant, 
if  he  found  that  it  belonged  to  a  Gentile,  to  fetch  it ; 
if  to  a  Jew,  to  leave  it.  The  Gentile  owner  over¬ 
heard  the  order,  and  asked :  “  Is  it  right  to  take  from 
a  Gentile?”  Aslii  replied:  “Yes,  because  a  Gentile 
would  demand  money,  but  a  Jew  would  not”  (ib. 
113b).  This  was  an  adroit  and  sarcastic  answer.  In 
truth,  Aslii  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  the  au¬ 
thority  stated  above;  namely,  that,  as  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Gentile  obtained  possession  by  seiz¬ 
ure,  the  property  is  considered  public  property,  like 
unclaimed  land  in  the  desert  (B.  B.  54b).  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion,  however,  was  against  this  author¬ 
ity.  R.  Simeon  the  Pious  quotes  to  show  that  legal 
possession  was  required  even  in  dealing  with  the 
Seven  Nations:  “And  thou  shalt  consume  = 

“  eat  the  spoils  ”]  all  the  people  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  deliver  thee”  (Deut.  vii.  6,  Ilebr.),  mean¬ 
ing  that  Israel  could  claim  the  land  only  as  conquer¬ 
ors,  not  otherwise  (B.  K.  113b). 

In  one  instance  a  Gentile  had  the  benefit  of  the 
technical  term  “neighbor,”  and  it  was  declared 
that  his  property  was  private.  The  Law  provides 
that  an  Israelite  employed  in  his  neighbor’s  vine¬ 
yard  or  grain-field  is  allowed  to  pick  there  as 
much  as  he  can  eat  while  working  (Deut.  xxiii. 
25-26).  But  since  the  employer  in  this  case  was  a 
Gentile  ( i.e .,  not  a  “neighbor”),  the  Israelite  was 
forbidden  to  eat  anything  without  permission  (J3. 
M.  87b).  As  regards  the  property  of  this  Gentile 
perhaps  his  title  to  it  was  not  disputed,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  just  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  Jew. 

Discriminations  against  Gentiles,  while  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  just  law  of  reciprocity  and  re¬ 
taliation,  having  for  their  object  to  civilize  the 
heathen  and  compel  them  to  adopt  the  civil  laws 
of  Noah,  "were  nevertheless  seldom  practised.  The 
principal  drawback  was  the  fear  of  “  profaning  the 
Holy  Name”  (DfePPI  ^*6'n).  Consequently  it  was 
necessary  to  overlook  legal  quibbles  which  might 
appear  unjust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  which 
would  reflect  on  the  good  name  and  integrity  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  its  religion.  Another  point  to  be 
considered  was  the  preservation,  “for  the  sake  of 
peace  ”  (“  mi-pene  darke  shalom”),  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  enmity  (rQ'N  ‘Ab.  Zarah  26a;  B.  K. 

113b). 

Not  only  was  the  principle  of  retaliation  directed 
against  the  heathen  Gentile,  but  it  also  operated 
against  the  lawless  Jewish  herdsmen  of  sheep  and 
other  small  cattle,  who  trespassed  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  in  Palestine  contrary  to  the  ordinance  forbidding 
them  to  raise  their  herds  inland  (Tosef.,  B.  K.  viii. 
[ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  362] ;  comp.  Sanh.  57a).  All 
retaliation  or  measures  of  reprisal  are  based  on  the 
Jewish  legal  maxim  of  eminent  domain,  “The  judi¬ 
cial  authority  can  annul  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  property  and  declare  such  property  ownerless  ” 

(“i pan  Y i  npan,  b.  b.  9a). 

8.  Another  reason  for  discrimination  was  the  vile 
and  vicious  character  of  the  Gentiles:  “I  will  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation  ”  <foj  = 


“  vile,  ”  “  contemptible  ” ;  Deut.  xxxii.  21).  The  Tal¬ 
mud  says  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  Gentiles 
of  Barbary  and  Mauretania,  who  walked  nude  in  the 
streets  (Yeb.  63b),  and  to  similar  Gentiles,  “whose 
flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  asses  and  whose  issue  is  like 
the  issue  of  horses  ”  (Ezek.  xxiii,  20) ;  who  can  not 
claim  a  father  (lreb.  98a).  The  Gen- 
Discrimi-  tiles  were  so  strongly  suspected  of  un¬ 
nation  natural  crimes  that  it  was  necessary 
Against  to  prohibit  the  stabling  of  a  cow  in 

Gentiles,  their  stalls  (‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  1).  As¬ 
saults  on  women  were  most  frequent, 
especially  at  invasions  and  after  sieges  (Ket.  3b), 
the  Rabbis  declaring  that  in  case  of  rape  by  a  Gen¬ 
tile  the  issue  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  a  Jewish 
woman’s  relation  to  her  husband.  “  The  Torali  out¬ 
lawed  the  issue  of  a  Gentile  as  that  of  a  beast  ” 
(Mik.  viii.  4,  referring  to  Ezek.  l.c.). 

Excepting  the  Greeks,  no  Gentiles,  not  even  the 
Persians,  were  particular  in  shedding  blood  (B.  K. 
117a).  “Meeting  a  Gentile  on  the  road  armed  with 
a  sword  [on  his  left],  the  Jew  shall  let  him  walk  on 
his  right  [being  thus  ready  to  wrench  away  the 
weapon  if  threatened  with  it].  If  the  Gentile  car¬ 
ries  a  cane  [in  his  right  hand],  the  Jew  shall  let  him 
walk  at  his  left  [so  that  he  may  seize  the  cane  if 
raised  against  him].  In  ascending  or  descending 
the  Jew  shall  always  be  above,  and  shall  not  stoop 
down  for  fear  of  assassination.  If  the  Gentile  ask 
to  be  shown  the  way,  the  Jew  shall  extend  his  own 
journey  a  point  farther  and  shall  not  tarry  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  stranger’s  destination”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  25b). 

Taking  these  conditions  into  consideration,  the 
precautions  against  the  employment  of  Gentile  mid- 
wives  can  be  easily  understood.  A  Gentile  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  suckle  a  Jewish  babe,  save  in  the 
presence  of  Jews.  Even  so  it  was  feared  that  the 
Gentile  nurse  might  poison  the  child  {ib.  25a).  As 
a  retaliative  measure,  or  for  fear  of  accusation,  the 
Rabbis  forbade  Jewish  midwives  and  nurses  to  en¬ 
gage  themselves  in  Gentile  families,  unless  offered  a 
fee  for  the  service  or  to  avoid  enmity  (ib.).  The  same 
rule  applied  to  physicians  (Maimonides,  “Yrad,” 
‘Akkum,  ix.  16).  The  Roman  laws  ordained  that 
physicians  should  be  punished  for  neglect  or  un¬ 
skilfulness,  and  for  these  causes  many  were  put 
to  death  (Montesquieu,  “L'Espritdes  Lois,”  xxix. 
g  14).  In  a  place  where  no  Jewish  physician  could 
be  found  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision  the 
question  arose  whether  a  Gentile  or  a  Samaritan 
mohel  might  be  chosen  to  operate.  If  the  Gentile 
is  “an  expert  physician  patronized  by  the  public, 
he  may  be  cmplo}' ed,  as  it  is  presumed  he  would  not 
jeopardize  his  reputation  by  purposely  injuring  a 
Jewish  patient”  (‘Ab.  Zarah  27a). 

With  such  a  character  as  that  depicted  above,  it 
would  naturally  be  quite  unsafe  to  trust  a  Gentile  as 
a  witness,  either  in  a  criminal  case  or 
Unreliabil-  in  a  civil  suit.  He  could  not  be  de¬ 
ity  of  pended  upon  to  keep  his  promise  or 
Gentiles,  word  of  honor  like  a  Jew  (Bek.  13b). 

The  Talmud  comments  on  the  untruth¬ 
fulness  of  Gentiles  (“a  band  of  strange  children 
whose  mouth  speaketli  vanity,  and  their  right  hand 
[in  raising  it  to  take  an  oath]  is  a  right  hand  of 
falsehood  ”  [Ps.  cxliv.  11]),  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
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reputation  of  a  Jew :  “  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall 
not  do  iniquity  nor  speak  lies ;  neither  shall  a  deceit¬ 
ful  tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth  ”  (Zeph.  iii.  13). 
Also  excluded  as  a  “neighbor”  was  the  Gentile 
in  whose  trust  property  was  left  with  all  prescribed 
provisions  (Ex.  xxii.  6-14).  The  Torah  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  testimony  of  a  Gentile,  save 
when  he  is  held  to  be  a  robber;  when  it  is  thought 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  perjuring  himself  he  is 
believed  (Mordecai,  Annotations  to  Posh  Git.  10). 
Hence  documents  and  deeds  prepared  by  Gentile  no¬ 
taries  in  their  courts  are  admitted  as  valid  evidence 
(Git.  i.  4).  R.  Simeon  even  validates  a  Jewish  writ 
of  divorce  signed  by  a  Gentile  notary  (ib.).  In  diet- 

arv  cases,  where  a  Gentile  is  disinterested  liis  e-v-i— 

deuce  is  accepted  (Shulhan  ‘Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ali, 
86,  1).  A  Gentile’s  testimony  to  a  man’s  death,  in¬ 
cidentally  related  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  being  un¬ 
aware  that  his  evidence  is  wanted,  is  held  sufficient 
to  release  a  woman  from  her  marriage  bond  and  to 
permit  her  to  marry  again  (Git.  2Sb ;  Shulhan  *Aruk, 
Eben  lia-‘Ezer,  17,14;  see  ‘Agunah). 

4.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  condition 
of  the  Gentiles  in  general  was  somewhat  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  Roman  courts  of  justice ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  latter,  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
and  modified  by  feudalism,  never  attained  the  high 
standard  of  Jewish  jurisprudence.  Even  under  the 
Roman  supremacy  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  de¬ 
cide  their  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  accordance  with 
their  own  code  of  laws,  just  as  in  countries  like 
Turkey,  China,  and  Morocco  extra- 
As  Suitors  territorial  rights  are  granted  by 
in  treaty  to  the  consular  courts  of  for- 
Civil  Cases,  eign  nations.  In  a  mixed  trial  where 
the  suitors  were  respectively  Jew  and 
Gentile,  the  Jew  had  to  abide  by  the  harsh  and  il¬ 
logical  laws  of  the  Gentiles;  and  for  this  the  Jew 
retaliated  whenever  occasion  arose. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Gentile,  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  Jewish  laws,  sum¬ 
moned  his  Jewish  opponent  to  a  Jewish  court.  In 
such  cases  the  Gentile  would  gain  little  benefit,  as 
he  would  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  or  the  Gentile  law,  as  might  be  least  advanta¬ 
geous  to  him.  The  judge  would  say :  “  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  law  ”  or  “  with  your  law,”  as  the 
case  might  be.  If  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Gentile,  legal  quibbles  and  circumventions  might  be 
employed  against  him.  R.  Akiba,  however,  would 
not  permit  such  proceedings,  which  tended  to  pro¬ 
fane  the  Holy  Name  (B.  K.  113a). 

The  differences  between  their  laws  were  the  main 
barriers  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  Talmud 
would  excommunicate  a  Jew  who  without  a  sum¬ 
mons  testified  in  a  petty  Gentile  court  as  a  single 
witness  against  a  Jew,  for  the  Jewish  law  required 
at  least  two  witnesses.  But  in  the  supreme  court  a 
single  Jewish  witness  might  testify,  as  the  Gentile 
judge  would  administer  the  oath  to  the  defendant, 
which  proceeding  was  similar  to  that  prescribed  by 
Jewish  law  (ib.). 

The  Jewish  mode  of  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  deed  or  by  three  years’  undisputed  possession  did 
not  apply  to  Gentiles  (Kid.  14b),  who  as  a  rule  ac¬ 
quired  their  property  by  seizure.  The  Persian  laws 


leased  property  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  so  that 
three  years’  occupation  would  not  amount  to  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  purchase  (B.  B.  55a).  In  case  of  transfer 
of  chattels,  a  money  payment  was  sufficient  without 
delivery  or  removal,  which  the  Jewish  law  required 
(B.  K.  13a).  Part  payment  or  a  consideration  was 
not  valid  (B.  B.  54b). 

Acquisition  by  a  consideration  was  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  Jewish  law:  “This  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things;  a  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor  ”  (Ruth  iv. 
7).  The  article  of  consideration  in  “  former  times  ” 
was  changed  in  later  times  to  a  kerchief  (YUD  pp). 

The  Gentiles  clicl  not  admit  acquisition  by  a  oon- 

sideration.  Transfers  of  tlieir  property  were  effected 
only  for  ready  money  to  the  full  amount  (Kid.  8a). 
The  Persians  bound  themselves  by  an  exchange  of 
presents,  which  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  word 
of  honor,  but  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  con¬ 
sideration  (‘Ab.  Zarah  71a), 

The  Persian  law  ordered  the  guarantor  to  pay 
immediately  on  the  default  of  the  debtor ;  while  the 
Jewish  law  required  the  creditor  first  to  proceed 
against  the  debtor,  and  that  then,  if  the  debt  were  not 
paid,  he  should  sue  the  guarantor  (B.  B.  173b,  174a). 

The  Jewish  law  against  overcharging  one-sixth  or 
more  above  the  current  price  of  marketable  mer¬ 
chandise — a  violation  of  which  affected  the  validity 
of  the  sale— applied  only  to  a  Jew  or  domiciled  alien, 
not  to  a  Gentile.  “  If  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neigh¬ 
bor,  orbuyest  ought  of  thy  neighbor’s  hand,  ye  shall 
not  oppress  [overcharge]  one  another  ”  (Hebr.  =  “  his 
brother”;  Lev.  xxv.  14),  was  contrary  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  legal  maxim,  “A  bargain  is  a  bargain.”  For 
this  the  Gentile  was  paid  in  his  own  coin,  so  to  speak. 
Samuel  declared  legal  a  transaction  in  which  an  error 
has  been  made  by  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  a 
Gentile.  Following  out  his  theory,  Samuel  was  un¬ 
scrupulous  enough  to  purchase  from  a  Gentile  a  gold 
bar  for  four  zuz,  which  was  the  price  of  an  iron 
bar;  he  even  beat  down  the  price  one  zuz.  Such 
transactions,  while  regarded  as  perfectly  proper  and 
legitimate  among  the  Gentiles,  were  not  tolerated 
among  the  Jews  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  examples  of 
cases  in  which  Jews  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
errors.  A  rabbi  once  purchased  wheat  from  a  Gen¬ 
tile  agent,  and,  finding  therein  a  purseful  of  money, 
restored  it  to  the  agent,  who  blessed  “the  God  of 
the  Jews.”  Simeon  b.  Shatah  restored  a  valuable 
pearl  he  had  found  on  a  donkey  to  the  Gentile  of 
whom  he  had  purchased  the  beast  (Yer.  B.  M.  ii.  5). 
In  cases  of  wilful  murder,  an  alien  Gentile  who  ob¬ 
served  the  Noacliian  laws  which  forbid  murder  was 
treated  like  a  Jew.  “  One  law  and  one  manner  [judg¬ 
ment]  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  so- 
journeth  with  you  ”  (Num.  xv.  16) — that  is,  pro¬ 
vided  he  abides  by  the  same  law.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  there  is  a  difference  between  a  domiciled 
alien  “ll),  one  who  abandoned  idolatry  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Palestine,  and  a  true  alien 
(|Y1^  11),  who  voluntarily  and  conscientiously  ob¬ 
served  the  Noacliian  laws  (see  Proselyte  and  Pros- 
elytism).  In  regard  to  manslaughter  (unpremedi¬ 
tated  homicide),  for  which  the  culprit  was  exiled 
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to  a  city  of  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.  11),  the  Mishnah 
says:  “All  were  exiled  for  the  manslaughter  of  an 
Israelite;  and  an  Israelite  was  exiled  for  the  man¬ 
slaughter  of  others,  save  a  domiciled  alien.  The 
latter  was  exiled  for  the  manslaughter  of  another 
domiciled  alien”  (Male.  ii.  3).  This  was  in  accord 
with  the  general  rule  that  a  man  could  not  he  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  without  a  previous  warning  (n&onn ; 
Sanli.  57a) ;  and  since  such  forewarning  was  neces¬ 
sarily  lacking  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  the  Israelite 
guilty  thereof  was  simply  exiled,  this  step  being 
taken  to  forestall  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  Ge- 
mara  to  the  Mishnah  cited  above  (Mak.  8b)  holds 
that  an  alien  was  not  entitled  to  the  forewarning, 

and  lienee  should  he  executed. 

For  robbery  or  defaulting  in  a  trust  the  guilty 
person  was  required  to  repay  the  principal  and  to 
pay  one-fiftli  in  addition  (Lev.  v.  21-24  [A.  Y.  vi. 
2-4]) ;  in  other  cases  fines,  ranging  from  double  to 
four  and  five  times  the  original  amount  for  theft, 
were  imposed  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4).  Where  the  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  belonged  to  a  Gentile  or  to  the 
Gentile  public,  however,  the  guilty  was  re- 
Property  quired  to  pay  only  the  principal,  witli- 
Exempt  out  the  additional  fines  (Maimonides, 
from  “  Yad,”  Gezelah,  i.  7).  As  the  fine  was 
Pines.  a  personal  compensation,  the  public, 
lacking  individuality,  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  it;  nor  could  a  Gentile,  since  his  own  laws 
were  at  variance  with  reason  and  justice.  Forex- 
ample,  the  Twelve  Tables  ordained  that  a  thief  be 
whipped  with  rods  and  condemned  to  slavery ;  and 
the  Greeks  inflicted  capital  punishment  for  stealing 
even  a  trifle. 

The  prohibition  of  usury,  or  rather  of  taking  any 
amount  over  and  above  that  of  the  original  loan, 
specifies  of  “a  poor  brother”  and  a  stranger  (alien) 
“that  he  may  live  with  thee”  (Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev. 
xxv.  35-37).  “  Unto  a  stranger  =  “  foreigner  ”], 
however,  tliou  mayest  lend  upon  usury”  (Deut.  xxiii. 
20).  This  was  a  purely  economic  measure,  encourag¬ 
ing  a  tax  on  loans  to  foreigners,  and  cautioning 
against  impoverishing  the  domestic  producer.  The 
Gentile  was  considered  a  foreigner  whom  an  Israelite 
need  not  support,  and  his  own  laws  did  not  prohibit 
usury.  The  Jewish  prohibition  extended  to  the  alien 
(“ger  ”),  as  the  text  plainly  indicates;  but  there  is  a 
question  whether  it  included  a  domiciled  alien  (“ger 
tosliab  ” ;  B.  M.  71a).  Nevertheless  the  Mishnah  says 
the  Gentile  poor  shall  be  supported  to- 
Gentile  gether  with  the  Jewish  poor,  for  the 
Poor  to  Be  sake  of  peace  (Git.  61a).  The  Talmud 
Supported,  also  says  that  a  pious  Jew  shall  not  take 
interest  from  a  Gentile,  and  quotes  Ps. 
xv.  5 :  “  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury” 
(Mak.  24b).  In  fact,  the  Talmud  did  not  tolerate 
the  charging  of  interest  to  Gentiles  (B.  M.  71a). 
See  Usury. 

The  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  ruling  government 
was  fixed  by  Samuel’s  maxim,  “The  law  of  the 
land  is  binding,”  thus  validating  all  enactments  of 
the  land  not  in  conflict  with  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  rendering  unto  CfiBsar  his  due  as  regards  taxes 
and  imposts,  which  no  one  might  evade — provided, 
however,  that  the  taxes  were  authorized  (B.  K. 
113a).  Babbenu  Tam,  defining  this  maxim,  adds: 


“provided  the  king’s  edicts  are  uniform,  and  apply 
to  all  his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions.”  B.  Elie- 
zer  of  Metz  says:  “  provided  the  king  taxes  his  own 
subjects  and  settlers;  but  he  can  not  extort  money 
from  journeymen  passing  through  his  dominion 
without  having  any  intention  to  remain  there.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  is  not  law,  but  robbery  ”  (Mordecai  in  B.  K. 
x.  §215;  Annotations  to  Bosh  Ned.  iii.  11). 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  had  their  own  distinct 
jurisdiction,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  reveal 
their  laws  to  the  Gentiles,  for  such  knowledge  might 
have  operated  against  the  Jews  in  their 

Gentiles  opponents’ courts.  Hence  the  Talmud 

May  Not  prohibited  the  teaching  to  a  Gentile 

Be  Taug-lit  of  tlie  Torab,  “  tbe  inheritance  of  the 

the  Torah,  congregation  of  Jacob”  (Deut.  xxxiii. 

4).  B.  Johanan  says  of  one  so  teach¬ 
ing  :  “  Such  a  person  deserves  death  ”  (an  idiom  used 
to  express  indignation).  “  It  is  like  placing  an  ob¬ 
stacle  before  the  blind  ”  (Sank.  59a ;  Hag.  13a).  And 
yet  if  a  Gentile  study  the  Law  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  moral  laws  of  Noah,  B.  Mel’r  says  he 
is  as  good  as  a  high  priest,  and  quotes:  “Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments, 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  ”  (Lev.  xviii. 
5).  The  text  does  not  specify  an  Israelite  or  a 
Levite  or  a  priest,  but  simply  “a  man” — even  a 
Gentile  (‘Ab.  Zarali  26a). 

Besh  Lakish  (d.  278)  said,  “ A  Gentile  observing 
the  Sabbath  deserves  death  ”  (Sank.  58b).  This  re¬ 
fers  to  a  Gentile  who  accepted  the  seven  laws  of  the 
Noachidte,  inasmuch  as  “  the  Sabbath  is  a  sign  be¬ 
tween  Gocl  and  Israel  alone,”  and  it  was  probably  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Christian  Jews,  who  disregarded 
the  Mosaic  laws  and  yet  at  that  time  kept  up  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Babbina,  who 
lived  about  150  years  after  the  Christians  had 
changed  the  day  of  rest  to  Sunday,  could  not  quite 
understand  the  principle  underlying  Besh  Lakisli’s 
law,  and,  commenting  upon  it,  added :  “  not  even  on 
Mondays  [is  the  Gentile  allowed  to  rest]  ” ;  intimating 
that  the  mandate  given  to  the  Noachidte  that  “  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease”  (im^  =  “  have  no 
rest  ”)  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  (Gen.  viii.  22) 
— probably  to  discourage  general  idleness  (ib.  Baslii), 
or  for  the  more  plausible  reason  advanced  by  Mai¬ 
monides,  who  says:  “The  principle  is,  one  is  not 
permitted  to  make  innovations  in  religion  or  to 
create  new  commandments.  He  has  the  privilege  to 
become  a  true  proselyte  by  accepting  the  whole 
Law  ”  (“  Yad,”  Melakim,  x.  9).  B.  Emden  (j^UST),  in 
a  remarkable  apology  for  Christianity  contained  in 
his  appendix  to  “Seder  ‘Glam”  (pp.  32b-34b,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1752),  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  original 
intention  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of  Paul,  was  to 
convert  only  the  Gentiles  to  the  seven  moral  laws  of 
Noah  and  to  let  the  Jews  follow  the  Mosaic  law — 
which  explains  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
New  Testament  regarding  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Sabbath. 

With  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  to  Christianity 
or  to  Islam,  the  heathen  and  pagan  of  the  civilized 
or  semi-civilized  world  has  become  almost  extinct, 
and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  ancient  Gentile  are 
not  applicable  to  the  Gentile  of  the  present  day,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  to  consider  him  a  Noacliian  observ- 
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ing  all  moral  laws,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jew, 
who  as  one  of  the  chosen  people  observes  in  addition 
the  Mosaic  laws.  That  the  laws  against  the  Gentile 
as  a  barbarian  were  not  entirely  expunged  from 
the  rabbinic  literature  after  the  ad- 
Present  vent  of  Christianity,  was  due  to  the 
Status  of  persecutions  and  the  barbaric  treat- 
the  Gentile,  ment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  gradual  decrease  of  animosity 
may,  however,  be  noted  by  comparing  the  various 
codes  and  collections  of  responsa.  For  example, 
that  a  Jewish  physician  should  be  forbidden  to  offer 
his  services  to  a  Gentile  was  contrary  to  the  general 
practise  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Maimon- 
ides  himself  became  the  physician  of  Sultan  Saladin 
in  Egypt.  The  prohibition  against  the  employment 
of  a  Gentile  nurse  or  midwife  “except  a  Jewess 
stands  by  her  ”  was  modified  by  an  eminent  author¬ 
ity  with  “so  long  as  there  is  a  Jew  living  in  that 
town  who  is  liable  to  come  into  the  house  ”  (Moses 
of  Coucy,  “Semag,”  §  45).  That  no  such  distinc¬ 
tion  exists  anywhere  nowadays  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact,  proving  conclusively  that  the  Rabbis 
regulate  their  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

The  special  Jewish  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  is 
still  maintained  in  the  Orient,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  inAmerica,  where  the  bet  din  ad¬ 
ministers  the  law,  mostly  by  arbitration,  effecting  a 
compromise  between  the  litigants  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  “law’s  delay  ”  and  of  saving  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  trial  in  the  secular  courts.  See  also 
Aliens;  Idolatry  and  Idols;  Noachian  Laws; 
Proselytes  and  Puoselytism  ;  Usury. 

Bibliography  :  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article, 
Levensohn,  Zcrubbabcl ,  Warsaw,  1875;  Ben  Judah,  i.,  §§  71- 
73,  Warsaw,  1S7S;  Zweifel,  Sancgor*  pp.  2613-308,  ih.  1885; 
Bloch,  Gcgcn  die  Anti-Scm.  Vienna,  1882;  Baum,  Ein 
Wichtigcs  Kapitcl  liber  tier  VOlhcr ,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1SS4;  Briman,  Gesctzsammlung  tics  Judenspiegcls , 
Jassy,  18S5.  Anti-Jewish  :  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Juden- 
thum ,  Konigsberg,  1711;  Chiarini,  Theorie  du  Judaism c , 
i.  322-359,  Paris,  1830;  McCaul,  The  Old  Path  of  Modem 
Judaism ,  i.  27-47,  London,  1847;  Rohling,  Talmud-Judc , 
Leipsic ;  Rohling,  Meinc  Ant-wort  an  die  Rahbiner ,  Prague, 
1883.  For  Talmud  references  compare  the  expurgations  by 
the  censor  in  the  various  editions  of  nr^n  nunon,  of  which 
the  Cracow  ed.,  1894,  is  the  more  complete. 

E.  G.  II.  J.  D.  E. 

- From  the  Post-Talmudic  Period  to  the 

Present  Time  :  The  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  noted 
and  authoritative  scholars  are  here  cited  to  show  the 
favorable  change  which  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  to¬ 
ward  the  Gentiles  underwent  in  post-Talmudic  times. 

R.  Sherira  Gaon,  president  of  the  college  in  Pum- 
beditain  the  tenth  century,  permitted  Jews  to  bring 
suit  in  a  Gentile  court  on  the  defendant's  refusal 
to  have  the  case  adjudicated  by  a  Jewish  tribunal. 
“Even  if  the  Jew  be  the  robber  and  the  Gentile  the 
one  robbed,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  it  to  so 
testify  before  the  justice”  (quoted  in  “Be'er  ha- 
Golah  ”  to  Shullian  ‘Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat ;  see  also 
ib.  426,  5). 

Maimonides  (twelfth  century),  in  his  code  written 
in  Egypt,  says :  “It  is  forbidden  to  defraud  or  de¬ 
ceive  any  person  in  business.  Jew  and  non- Jew  are 
to  be  treated  alike.  If  the  vendor  knows  that  his 
merchandise  is  defective,  he  must  so  inform  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  It  is  wrong  to  deceive  any  person  in  words, 
even  without  causing  him  a  pecuniary  loss  (“  Yad,” 


Mekirah,  xviii.  1).  In  his  Mishnaic  commentary 
Maimonides  remarks:  “  What  some  people  imagine, 
that  it  is  permissible  to  cheat  a  Gentile,  is  an  error, 
and  based  on  ignorance.  The  Almighty— praised 
be  His  Name !— instructed  us  that  in  redeeming  a 
Hebrew  servant  from  the  services  of  a  Gentile  owner 
‘  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him  ’  ”  (Lev. 
xxvi.  50),  meaning  to  be  careful  in  his  calculation 
not  to  cheat  the  Gentile.  This  was  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Jews  had  the  upper  hand  over  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  How  much  more  should  the  law  be  observed 
at  the  present  time,  when  they  have  no  sovereignty 
over  the  Gentiles.  Moreover,  neglect  of  the  precept 
would  cause  the  desecration  of  Ilis  Name,  which  is  a 
great  sin.  Deception,  duplicity,  cheating,  and  cir¬ 
cumvention  toward  a  Gentile  are  despicable  to  the 
Almighty,  as  “all  that  do  unrighteously  are  an  abom¬ 
ination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God”  (Dent.  xxv.  16; 
commentary  to  Kelim  xii.  7). 

Moses  de  Coucy  (thirteenth  century)  writes:  “I 
have  been  preaching  before  those  exiled  to  Spain 
and  to  other  Gentile  countries,  that,  just  because 
our  exile  is  so  prolonged,  it  behooves  Israel  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  worldly  vanities  and  to  cleave  to  the  seal 
of  the  Holy  One,  which  is  Truth,  and  not  to  lie,  either 
to  Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  deceive  them  in  the  least 
thing;  to  consecrate  themselves  above  others,  as 
‘  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity  nor  speak 
lies.’  .  .  .  Behold,  the  visitation  of  the  Flood  for  the 
violence  done  to  the  wicked  Gentiles!  ”  (“Semag,” 
§  74). 

About  the  same  period  R.  Judah  of  Ratisbon, 
compiler  of  the  “Sefer  Hasidim,”  quotes:  “It  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  deceive  any  person,  even  a  Gentile.  Those 
who  purposely  misconstrue  the  greeting  to  a  Gen¬ 
tile  are  sinners.  There  can  be  no  greater  deception 
than  this”  (“Sefer  Hasidim,”  §  51,  Frank  fort-on -the- 
Main,  1817).  “  If  either  a  Jew  or  Gen- 

Opinions  of  tile  should  request  a  loan,  he  should 

Jewish.  get  a  frank  answer.  Do  not  say,  ‘  I 

Scholars,  have  no  monejr,  ’  when  the  reason  is  the 
fear  to  trust  ”  (ib.  §  426).  “  One  shall 

not  act  in  bad  faith  even  to  Gentiles.  Such  acts 
often  bring  down  a  person  from  his  rank ;  and  there 
is  no  luck  in  his  undertaking.  If  perchance  he 
succeeds,  punishment  is  visited  on  Ills  children  ”  (ib. 
%  1074). 

In  the  fifteenth  century  R.  Isaac  b.  Sheshct,  who 
lived  in  North  Africa,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  status  of  a  non-Jew,  quotes  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  nowadays  are  not  ultra¬ 
idolaters,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  the 
Talmudic  restrictions  mentioned  above.  He  further 
says:  “  We  must  not  presume  that  such  restrictions 
were  fixed  rabbinical  ordinances,  not  to  be  changed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  made  originally  to  meet 
only  the  conditions  of  the  generations,  places,  and 
times”  (Responsa,  No.  119). 

Caro  (sixteenth  century),  the  author  of  the  Slml- 
han  ‘Aruk,  decides  that  “the  modern  Gentiles  are 
not  reckoned  as  heathen  with  reference  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  lost  articles  and  other  matters”  (Bet 
Joseph  to  Tur  Hoshen  Mishpat,  §  206;  see  also  Tur 
Yoreh  De‘ah,  §’l48t  ed.  Venice,  1551). 

R.  Benjamin  (seventeenth  century),  replying  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  an  error  of  a  Gentile  in  overpay- 
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ing  eighteen  ducats,  sa}7s:  “For  the  sake  of  conse¬ 
crating  the  Holy  Name,  a  Jew  shall  correct  and  make 
good  the  error  of  a  Gentile.  .  .  .  Jacob  charged  his 
sons  to  return  to  the  governor  of  Egypt  the  silver 
put,  perhaps  by  oversight,  in  the  sacks  of  corn  pur¬ 
chased  by  them  from  him.  One  must  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  error  made  either  by  a  Mohammedan 
or  by  a  Christian.  Otherwise,  the  nations  would 
rightly  reproach  the  chosen  people  as  thieves  and 
cheats.  I  myself  had  occasion  to  restore  to  a  Gen¬ 
tile  money  received  through  error  ”  (Benjamin  Beer, 
Besponsa,  No.  409,  Yenice,  1539). 

Eliezer  of  Mayence  writes:  “The  commandment 
prohibiting  theft,  like  those  against  murder  and 
adultery,  applies  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  "  ("  Sefer 
Ra’aban,”  §  91,  Prague,  1610). 

Ezekiel  Landau  (eighteenth  century),  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  responsa  “Noda‘  bi-Yeliudah  ”  (ib. 
1776),  says :  “  I  emphatically  declare  that  in  all  laws 
contained  in  the  Jewish  writings  concerning  theft, 
fraud,  etc.,  no  distinction  is  made  between  Jew  and 
Gentile;  that  the  titles  c  goi,’  ‘  ‘akkum,’  etc.,  in  no¬ 
wise  apply  to  the  people  among  whom  we  live.” 

Senior  Zalmon  (d.  1813),  the  representative  author¬ 
ity  of  the  modern  Hasidim,  in  his  version  of  the 
Shulhan  ‘Aruk  (vi.  27b,  Stettin,  1864),  says:  “It  is 
forbidden  to  rob  or  steal,  even  a  trifle,  from  either  a 
Jew  or  Gentile,  adult  or  minor;  even  if  the  Gentile 
grieved  the  Jew,  or  even  if  the  matter  devolved  is 
not  worth  a  peruta  [mite],  except  a  thing  that  no¬ 
body  would  care  about,  such  as  abstracting  for  use  as 
a  toothpick  a  splinter  from  a  bundle  of  wood  or 
from  a  fence.  Piety  forbids  even  this.  ” 

Israel  Lipschlitz  (nineteenth  century),  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Mislmah,  says:  “A  duty  devolves 
upon  us  toward  our  brethren  of  other  nations  who 
recognize  the  unity  of  God  and  honor  His  Scrip¬ 
tures,  being  observers  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah. 

.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  Gentiles  protect  us,  but  they 
are  charitably  inclined  to  our  poor.  To  act  other¬ 
wise  toward  these  Gentiles  would  be  a  misapprecia- 
tion  of  their  kindness.  One  should  say  with  Joseph : 
‘  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God?  5  ”  (“Tif’eret  Yisrael  ”  to  B.  K.  iv.  4). 

Bibliography:  Hamburger,  in  Hebrew  Review ,  i.  145-161, 

Cincinnati,  18S0. 

e.  G.  ii.  J.  D.  E. 

- Attitude  of  Modern  Judaism  :  Modern  Ju¬ 
daism,  as  inculcated  in  the  catechisms  and  explained 
in  the  declarations  of  the  various  rabbinical  confer¬ 
ences,  and  as  interpreted  in  the  sermons  of  mod¬ 
ern  rabbis,  is  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race;  the  law  of  righteousness  and 
truth  being  supreme  over  all  men,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  creed,  and  its  fulfilment  being  possi¬ 
ble  for  all.  Righteousness  is  not  conditioned  by- 
birth.  The  Gentiles  may  attain  unto  as  perfect  a 
righteousness  as  the  Jews.  Hence  the  old  Jewish 
doctrine,  “The  righteous  among  the  Gentiles  are 
sharers  [in  the  felicity]  of  the  world  to  come” 
(Tosef.,  Sanli.  xiii.),  is  reaffirmed  by  the  modern 
S3rnagogue.  “Neighbor,”  in  the  command,  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  like  tlryself”  (Lev.  xix.), 
signifies  every  human  being. 

Modern  Judaism  does  not  accept  the  rabbinical 
maxim,  “  Kiddushin  en  laliem,  abal  befilat  ba‘al  yesli 
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lahem,”  to  the  effect  that  coition  but  not  marriage 
obtains  among  the  Gentiles.  This  reflection  on  the 
morals  of  the  non -Jewish  world  arose  out  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Roman  civilization;  but,  in  view  of  the 
observance  in  civilized  countries  of  the  Biblical  laws 
of  marriage,  the  modern  S}rnagogue  acknowledges 
without  quibble  the  sanctity  of  matrimony  con¬ 
tracted  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  or  of  the 
Church.  Where  the  civil  law  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Jewish  law,  the  civil  law  in  general  takes  precedence ; 

where  degrees  of  consanguinity  are 
On  permitted  in  the  Mosaic  law,  but  forbid- 
Marriage.  den  in  the  civil  law,  the  latter  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Sjmagogue.  But  where 
the  civil  law  permits  marriages  within  certain  de¬ 
grees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
the  Jewish  law  is  respected. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Gentile  tribunals  is  also 
recognized  in  civil  suits,  whether  the  parties  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  In  these  cases  the  maxim  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  “  The  law  of  the  land  is  law  ”  (“  Dina  de-malkuta 
dina  ” ;  Git.  6b),  is  applied  in  its  broadest  sense.  The 
term  “hukkot  ha-goyjdm,”  after  rabbinical  prece¬ 
dent  (see  above,  under  R.  Me’fr),  is  applied,  if  at  all, 
only  to  such  customs  as  conflict  with  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  ethical  monotheism  (sorcery,  superstition: 
see  Pes.  111a),  and  to  the  introduction  into  the  syn- 
agogal  service  of  rites  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
monotheistic  Judaism.  The  rabbinical  injunction 
against  placing  animals  in  the  stable  of  a  Gentile 
(Git.  46b),  as  well  as  the  provisions  freeing  the  slave 
sold  to  a  non-Jew,  had  its  root  in  the  horrid  indul¬ 
gences  of  the  Roman-Greek  world.  Slavery,  whether 
of  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
Judaism.  The  caution  against  being  found  alone 
with  a  Gentile,  and  against  leaving  a  woman  alone 
with  one  (‘Ab.  Zarah  ii.  1),  has  lost  what  reason¬ 
ableness  it  had  in  the  days  of  Roman  depravity  (see 
Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  9).  The  Jewish  religion  teaches 
the  very  contrary  of  the  assumption  basic  to  these 
injunctions.  The  Christian,  whose  morality  is  fun¬ 
damentally  Jewish,  never  fell  under  the  designation 
used  in  these  rabbinical  warnings. 

Jewish  philanthropy  draws  no  distinction  between 
Gentile  and  Jew.  The  provision  for  the  relief  and 
care  of  Gentile  dependents  and  the  burial  of  their 
dead  (Git.  61a)  is  in  full  authority,  not  merely 
“mi-pene  darke  shalom  ”  (see  above), 
Impartial-  but  as  grounded  in  the  very  essence  of 
ity  of  Jew-  Jewish  benevolence.  The  examples 
ish  Philan-  of  the  old  rabbis,  quoted  in  part  above, 

thropy.  in  extending  the  law  of  reverence  for 
old  age  (Maimonides,  “  Yad,”  Talmud 
Torah,  vi.  9)  to  the  aged  among  the  Gentiles  (Kid. 
33a) ;  in  giving  the  salutation  of  peace  to  the  non- 
Jew  (Ber.  17a;  Git.  61,  62);  in  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  Gentiles  on  their  holidays  (‘Ab.  Zarah  12a,  6oa), 
are  recalled  in  modern  catechisms  and  treatises  of 
Jewish  ethics,  to  teach  that  the  same  regard  for  the 
dignity7-  of  man  shall  be  extended  to  every  one 
created  in  God's  image.  The  Mishnaic  interdiction 
of  celebrating  the  holidays  of  the  heathen  by  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them  on  those  days  (ib.  i.  1),  reason¬ 
able  enough  when  idolatry  was  supreme,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  injunction  to  have  due  and  rev¬ 
erent  regard  for  the  religious  usages  of  non-Jews, 
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and  to  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  such  common 
celebrations  as  have  no  bearing  on  the  positive  mono¬ 
theistic  tenets  of  Judaism. 

The  oath  before  a  Gentile  magistrate  is  inviolable, 
though  Judaism  discourages  the  practise  of  taking 
an  oath,  believing  that  “  one’s  yes  should  be  yes,  and 
one’s  no  should  be  no”  (B.  M.  49a;  Slieb.  36a). 
Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  insisted  on  in  all  deal¬ 
ings,  whether  with  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile.  The  Rabbis 
insisted  that  the  sin  known  as  “genebat  da’at”  (the 
stealing  of  another's  good  opinion  by  false  represen¬ 
tations  or  by  the  pretense  of  friendship  and  the  like) 
be  avoided  in  one’s  intercourse  even  with  a  heathen 
(Hul.  94a).  In  view  of  the  virulent  aspersions  on 
Jewish  morality,  it  should  be  noted  that  modern 
Judaism,  like  rabbinical  Judaism,  makes  false  deal¬ 
ings,  usury,  theft,  and  the  like  of  which  a  Gentile  is 
the  victim,  a  “  hillul  ha-shem  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
Jew,  the  one  sin  for  which  only  death  may  bring 
atonement  (Lev.  R.  xxii. ;  Yer.  Ned.  38b;  Ab.  iv.  4). 

The  modern  prayer-books  ( e.g .,  the  English  edition 
of  Einhorn’s  “‘Olat  Tamid,”  Chicago,  1896)  have 
substituted  in  the  prayer  for  peace  in  the  “  Shemo- 
neh  ‘Esreh  ”  the  words  “  all  nations  ”  and  “  all  the 
sons  of  man,  thy  children,”  for  the  old  reading  “thy 
people  Israel,” 

Intermarriage  is  not  countenanced  by  modern 
Judaism;  but  this  is  not  due  to  contempt  for  the 
Gentiles,  but  to  the  conviction  that  unity  of  religion 
is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  home. 
e.  c.  E.  G.  H. 

GENTILI  n) :  Italian  family  of  Gorizia,  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  which  were  eminent  rabbis  and 
Talmudic  authorities.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were : 

Azriel  Gentili  :  Cabalist ;  lived  at  Gorizia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  is  quoted  by  Issachar  Bar 
in  “  Be'er  Sheba'  ”  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  connection 
with  the  explanation  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  23. 

Gershon  ben  Kalonymus  Gentili  :  Talmudist  ; 
lived,  probably  at  Venice,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  tv  as  a  pupil  of  Menahem  Porto,  to  whose 
work  on  mathematics  entitled  “‘Ober  la-Soher”  he 
wrote  a  preface. 

Gershon  ben  Moses  Gentili:  Italian  scholar; 
born  at  Gorizia  1683;  died  there  1700.  Although 
but  seventeen  years  old  at  his  death,  he  had  become 
a  recognized  scholar ;  and  his  riming  dictionary  en¬ 
titled  “  Yad  Haruzim  ”  obtained  the  approbation  of 
his  elder  contemporaries.  .  The  book  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  father  (Venice,  1700),  who 
wrote  a  preface  containing  a  biography  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Appended  to  the  work  are  a  funeral  sermon 
by  Gershon,  and  a  poem  by  Isaiah  Nizza  containing 
the  613  commandments.  A  second  edition  with 
some  additions  was  published  by  Simon  Calimani, 
Venice,  1740  (?).  I.  Bri. 

Jacob  Hai  Gentili:  Talmudist;  lived  at  Gori¬ 
zia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  cited  by 
Samuel  Aboab  in  his  responsa  “Debar  Shemuel” 
(p.  299). 

Jacob  Hai  b.  Manasseb  Gentili  :  Grandson  of 
Jacob  Hai  Gentili.  Rabbi  at  Gorizia;  died  in  1749. 
He  was  prominent  as  preacher,  poet,  and  Talmudist. 

He  wrote  severa.1  responsa.  some  of  -wlaioH,  on  tile 

levying  of  taxes  in  the  communities,  were  reprinted 


in  the  now  very  rare  “Hilkot  Missim,”  published,  at 
Venice  in  1709.  His  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
by  Isaac  Lampronti,  who  spoke  of  Gentili’s  great 
scholarship.  Menahem  Novara,  author  of  the  “  Pene 
Yizliak,”  was  his  pupil. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gcclole  Tisrael ,  p. 
167 ;  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  535 ;  Mortara,  Indice , 
p.27. 

I.  E. 

Manasseb  ben  Jacob  Gentili:  Head  of  the 
rabbinical  school  of  Verona  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  An  approbation  of  his  on  a  lialakic  decision 
by  tiie  rabbis  of  Ancona  is  given  by  Samson  Mor- 
purgo  in  his  “  Shemesli  Zedakali  ”  (iii.  25).  Manas- 
seh  was  one  of  the  four  rabbis  who  were  active  in 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Reggio  on  those  of  Mantua  who  visited  the  fair 
at  the  former  town.  I.  Bn. 

Moses  b.  Gershon  Gentili :  Italian  writer;  born 
at  Triest  in  1663;  died  in  1711  at  Venice,  where  he 
had  lived  for  many  years  as  teacher  of  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash.  He  was  noted  for  his  scholarship,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  philosophic, 
mathematical,  and  scientific  subjects.  He  wrote: 
“Meleket  Mahsliabot,”  a  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  printed  at  Venice  in  1710  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  reprinted  with 
notes  under  the  title  “Mahashebet  Hosheb,”  by 
Judah  Lob  b.  Eliezer  Lipman  Jafe,  Konigsberg, 
1860;  “Hanukkat  ha-Bayit,”  a  treatise  on  the 
Second  Temple,  with  a  map,  Venice,  1696.  His 
works  were  praised  by  the  foremost  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  as  Solomon  Nizza,  Jacob  Aboab,  and  David 
Altaras. 

Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael ,  p. 
239 ;  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  37. 

Seligrnan  (Isaac)  b.  Gershon  Gentili  :  Italian 
Talmudist;  director  of  the  Talmudic  academy  at 
Cremona  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Oetling  in  1583. 
Some  of  his  lialakic  decisions  are  included  in  the  re¬ 
sponsa  collection  “Nahalat  Ya'akob,”  Padua,  1623. 
Bibliography  :  Ha-Asif ,  iii.  220 ;  Mortara,  Indice ,  p.  27. 

G.  I.  E. 

GENUBATH  (rnOJ)  :  Son  of  Hadad  the  Edom¬ 
ite  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  20). 
e.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

GENUFLEXION.  See  Adoration. 

GEOGRAPHERS :  Persons  proficient  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Jews  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  different  ways  to  the  advancement  of 
geographical  science.  In  Biblical  times  geograph¬ 
ical  information  was  mainly  given  in  the  form  of 
genealogies,  as  in  the  table  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  x. 
Jewish  influence  on  the  progress  of  geography  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  mainly  indirect,  the  chief  point 
being  the  tendency  to  place  Jerusalem  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  medieval  maps,  due  to  the  literal  adoption  of 
the  passage  in  Ezek.  v.  5. 

Besides  this,  several  individuals  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  surface  by  actual  discovery 
or  learned  investigation.  The  chief  Jewish  traveler 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  to 

wliom  is  owed  considerable  knowledg-G  of  LL»e  Levant 

in  the  twelfth  century.  Another  or  the  same  period. 
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Pethahiah  of  Regensburg,  traveled  through  Poland, 
the  Crimea,  and  Mesopotamia.  For  others  see 
Travelers. 

The  modern  history  of  geography  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  in  south¬ 
western  Portugal,  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
He  appointed  as  the  chief  director  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  Jafuda  Cresques,  son  of  Abraham  Cresques 
of  Palma,  capital  of  Mallorca  in  the  Balearic  Is¬ 
lands  (see  Cresques  lo  Juiieu).  As  the  author  of 
the  Catalan  map,  Cresques  was  in  a  measure  the 
founder  of  modern  chartography,  having  made  use 
for  the  first  time  of  the  results  of  the  recent  discov¬ 
eries  of  Marco  Polo  in  Farther  Asia. 

Jews  were  especially  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  America,  and  almost  equally 
so  in  the  attempt  to  reach  India  by  the  eastern 
route,  when  Pedro  de  Covilhao  was  sent  to  discover 
the  country  of  Prester  John.  He  was  followed 
later  by  Abraham  de  Beja  and  Joseph  Zapateiro  of 
Lamego,  both  Jews,  who  brought  back  information 
in  regard  to  Covilhao ’s  settlement  in  India. 

Apart,  however,  from  descriptions  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  there  is  little  evidence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  interest  in  geography,  except  Meir  Aldabi’s 
“Sliebile  Emunah,”  the  writings  of  Abraham  Faris- 
sol,  and  David  Gans’s  “Gebulot  lia-Arez.”  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  there  have  been  a  larger 
number  of  works  on  travels  and  geography  by  Jews, 
among  them  Julius  Lowenberg’s  “Geseliichte  der 
Geograpliie, ” Berlin,  1840;  G.  S.  Pollack’s  “Descrip¬ 
tion  of  New  Zealand  ” ;  N.  Isaacs’  “  Zululand,”  1834. 
W.  G.  Palgrave  was  almost  the  first  European  to 
visit  the  Nejd,  while  Joseph  Wolf  ventured  into  Bo¬ 
khara,  and  Joseph  F.  Stern  and  J.  Halevy  into 
Abyssinia.  Bessels  wrote  on  a  north-pole  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  was  followed  by  Angelo  Heilprin.  Cap¬ 
tain  Binger  discovered  .and  described  the  bend  of 
the  Niger ;  while  Captain  Foa  traversed  the  whole 
of  South  Africa  from  south  to  north,  losing  his  life 
as  a  result.  v 

Bibliography:  M.  Kayserlmgr,  Christopher  Columbus  and 

the  Jews :  J.  Jacobs,  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery ; 

Ziraz,  On  the  Geograph  ical  Literature  of  the  Jews ,  in  Ash¬ 
er’s  Travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela ,  App.  ii,  London,  1841. 

J. 

GEOMANCY  (Sinn  Divination  by  means 

of  points  made  in  sand,  or  by  means  of  pebbles  or 
grains  of  sand  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Some  Mos¬ 
lem  writers  attribute  the  science  of  geomancy  to 
Enoch,  others  to  Daniel.  It  originated  in  northern 
Africa  about  the  ninth  century,  and  from  there  it 
penetrated  into  Jewish  literature.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Maimonides  in  his  commentary  to  the  Mishnah 
(‘  Ab.  Zarali  iv.),  by  Nalimanides  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  Nissim 
b.  Moses  (“He-Haluz,”  vii.  124).  Aaron  b.  Joseph, 
the  Karaite  Biblical  commentator,  gives  “  idde/oni  ” 
(Deut.  xviii.  11,  et  al.)  the  meaning  of  “he  who  casts 
lots  by  means  of  points.”  Joseph  Albo,  too,  speaks 
of  geomancy  (“  Tkkarim,”  iv.  4),  calling  it  “goral 
ha-hol  ”  (the  lot  by  sand)  or  “  hokmat  lia-nekuddot  ” 
(the  science  of  points).  According  to  Jacob  Koppel- 
mann  in  “Ohel  Ya‘akob,”  his  commentaiy  on  the 
“  Tkkarim,”  “  hokmat  lia-nekuddot  ”  is  used  because 

iLe  sreomanoer  takes  a  Landfill  o±*  sand,  and  makes 

points  in  it.  Albo  ( l.c .)  calls  the  upper  point  K1ET 


£>50  and  the  lower  one  £>50  {?£)£>.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  works  entitled  “  Sefer  ha-Goralot  ”  which  are 
treatises  on  the  casting  of  lots  as  based  on  geomancy. 
One  is  attributed  to  Ahithophel  lia-Giloni,  one  to 
Saadia  Gaon,  another  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  and 
there  are  several  anonymous  treatises.  Although  in 
all  these  works  answers  to  questions  are  obtained 
by  means  of  calculation,  the  calculation  itself  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  geomancy.  There  is  also 
an  anonymous  treatise  entitled  “Goralot  ha-Hol,” 
which  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  Geonim.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  seven  planets,  and  is  based  on  Shab. 
129b. 

Bibliography:  Stemsctmeider,  Hcbr.  Uehers.  pp.  855-857; 

idem,  Hcbr.  Bibb  xvii.  128,  xix.  100 ;  idem,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G . 

xxxi.  762;  MonatsschrifU  1883,  p.  466. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

GEOMETRY  IN  THE  TALMUD.  See 

Mathematics. 

GEORGIA :  One  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
settled  by  a  chartered  company  of  English  colonists 
under  James  Oglethorpe  in  June,  1733.  Its  Jewish 
settlement  dates  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the 
colony. 

Savannah  :  The  second  vessel  which  reached  the 
colony  arrived  in  Savannah  from  England  on  July 
11,  1733,  and  had  among  its  passengers  the  follow¬ 
ing  Jews:  Dr.  Samuel  Nunez  Ribiero  (also  known 
as  Dr.  Nunez)  and  Sipra  Nunez  Ribiero,  his  mother; 
Moses  Nunez  Ribiero,  Daniel  Nunez  Ribiero,  Shem 
Noah;  Isaac  Nunez  Henriques,  his  wife  and  son; 
Raphael  Bornal  and  wife;  David  de  Olivera  and 
wife;  Jacob  Lopez  de  Olivera,  wife,  and  children; 
David,  Isaac,  and  Leah  de  Olivera ;  Aaron  Sepivea, 
Benjamin  Gideon,  Jacob  Lopez  de  Crasto;  David 
Lopez  de  Pas  and  wife;  Yene  Real  (probabty  Villa- 
real),  Molena,  David  Moranda,  Jacob  Moranda; 
David  Cohen  del  Monte  and  wife,  together  with  their 
son  Isaac  Cohen,  and  daughters  Abigail,  Hannah, 
and  Grace;  Abraham  Minis  and  wife,  with  their 
daughters  Leah  and  Esther;  Simeon  Minis,  Jacob 
Yowel,  Benjamin  Slieftall  and  wife;  and  Abraham 
de  Lyon.  These  first  settlers  brought  over  writh 
them  a  Sefer  Torah  with  two  cloaks,  a  circumcision- 
box,  and  an  ark  of  the  law. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  of  Georgia  commissions 
were  issued  (Sept.  21,  1732)  to  Anthony  da  Costa, 
Francis  Salvador,  and  Alvaro  Lopez  Suaso  of  Lon¬ 
don,  “to  take  subscriptions  and  collect  money  for 
the  purposes  of  the  charter.”  As  early  as  January, 
1738,  and  therefore  before  the  actual  settlement  of 
Georgia,  the  trustees,  having  apparently  learned 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  Jews  of  London, 
to  settle  some  Jews  in  the  colony,  directed  their  sec¬ 
retary  to  wait  upon  Da  Costa  and  his  colleagues 
and  require  them  to  surrender  their  commissions. 
This  action  was  repeated  in  1733,  the  complaint 
being  made  that  “certain  Jews  have  been  sent  to 
Georgia  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  trustees 
and  which  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  colony.” 
Various  other  resolutions  and  correspondence  upon 

this  point  apDear  in  llie  minutes  of  the  trustees, 

from  wliicli  extracts  are  given  oy  tne  itev.  oeorge 
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White  in  Iiis  “Historical  Collections  of  Georgia” 
(New  York,  1854). 

It  lias  been  assumed  by  Stephen  (“History  of 
Georgia  ”),  by  Charles  C.  Jones  (“Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6),  by  Daly  (“Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  North  America,”  p.  66),  and  by 
practically  all  writers  on  the  history  of  Georgia, 
that  the  protests  of  the  trustees  related  to  this  first 
settlement  of  Jews.  Recently,  however  (“Publica¬ 
tions  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ”  No.  10),  Leon  Hiilmer 
asserted  that  there  were  two  sets  of  Jewish  settlers 
who  went  to  Georgia — Portuguese  and  German. 
The  Portuguese  were  those  whose  names  are  given 
above,  many  of  whom  were  refugees  from  the  In¬ 
quisition  and  had  independent  means;  while  the 
Germans  were  dependent  upon  charity,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  twelve  families  sent  over  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  congregation.  The  evidence 
for  this  statement  is  derived  from  the  journal  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius,  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  colony  in  1734  with  a  number  of  Prot¬ 
estant  refugees  from  Salzburg.  He  speaks  of  the 
Jews  as  understanding  the  German  language,  and 
later  on  says  explicitly  that  some  of  the  Jews  “call 
themselves  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  others  call 
themselves  German  Jews.  The  latter  speak  High 
German.”  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  was 
against  these  latter,  for  whom  the  London  committee 
used  the  funds  collected,  that  the  protest  of  the 
trustees  was  directed.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Oglethorpe  disregarded  the  attitude 
First  Con-  of  the  trustees  and  permitted  all  the 
gregation  Jews  to  stay  in  the  colony.  During 
Organized,  the  very  month  of  their  arrival  a  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  “Mickve  Israel,”  which  occupied  a  small 
house  near  the  present  Market  Building  on  Market 
street,  the  services  being  conducted  in  turn  by  the 
members  of  the  congregation.  In  1737  Benjamin 
Mendes  of  London  sent  the  congregation  a  Sefer 
Torah,  a  Hanukkah  lamp,  and  some  books. 

A  few  months  after  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  Jews  three  others  arrived,  Isaac 
de  Yal,  Moses  le  Desma,  and  Abraham  Nunez  Monte 
Santo.  The  deed  confirming  the  original  allotments 
of  land  includes  the  record  of  ground  secured  by  the 
Jews  and  probably  paid  for,  as  several  received 
larger  allotments  than  did  Christian  colonists.  This 
deed  contains  these  names  and  a  number  of  others. 
Nunez  had  six  farms;  Ilenriques,  seven;  and  Le 
Desma,  ten.  One  of  the  colonists,  Abraham  de 
Lyon,  had  been  for  years  prior  to  his  settlement 
in  Georgia  a  “  vineron  ”  in  Portugal,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  his  American  vineyard,  the  first  planted 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  is  contained  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  Col.  William  Stephens,  the  agent  of 
the  trustees,  under  date  of  Dec.  6,  1737  (ib.  No.  17 
p.  11).  The  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  were 
also  an  industry  followed  by  the  Jewish  settlers,  to 
which  they  added  general  agriculture  and  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits.  According  to  the  diary  of  Benjamin 
Sheftall,  one  of  the  original  settlers,  the  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  colony’s  existence  constituted 
one-third  of  the  entire  population.  The  first  white 
male  child  born  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia  (July 
7, 1731)  was  Philip  Minis,  the  son  of  Abraham  Minis. 


In  1740-41,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  trustees  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  a  considerable 
number  of  colonists,  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  left 
Savannah  and  went  to  South  Carolina.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  left  in  Savannah  being  insufficient  to 
support  the  congregation,  the  latter  was  dissolved. 
About  1750  a  number  of  the  Jews  returned  to 
Georgia,  and  in  1751  the  trustees  sent  over  Joseph 
Ottolenghi,  a  Jew  l>3r  birth,  to  superintend  the  silk 
industry  in  the  colony.  Ottolenghi  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  coloity;  in 
1761  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
retained  his  seat  until  1765. 

In  1750  there  was  founded  in  Savannah  the 
Union  Society,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of 
orphan  children ;  the  live  founders  were  of  different 
religious  denominations.  The  names  of  but  three  of 
these  have  been  preserved :  the  Jew,  Benjamin  Shef¬ 
tall;  Peter  Tondce,  a  Catholic;  and  Richard  Mil- 
ledge,  an  Episcopalian.  The  society  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  representative 
charitable  organization  of  Savannah. 

That  the  Jews  participated  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  Revolution  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  list  of  persons  disqualified  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust,  etc.,  in  the  province,  because  of  a  “most 
audacious,  wicked,  and  unprovoked  rebellion,”  there 
occur  the  names  of  Mordecai  Sheftall,  “chairman 
rebel  committee,”  Levy  Sheftall,  Philip  Jacob  Cohen, 
Sheftall  Sheftall,  “rebel  officer,”  and  Philip  Minis. 
Mordecai  Sheftall  was  deputy  commissary-general 
of  issue,  and  on  Sept.  29,  1778,  he  was  captured 
with  his  son  by  a  body  of  Highlanders  and  placed 
on  board  a  prison-ship  (see  Simon  Wolf,  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,”  p,  40). 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  and  his  family  returned 
to  Savannah;  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Jew¬ 
ish  community  was  increased  by  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  arrivals:  Lyon  Henry  and  wife,  with  their 
son  Jacob  Henry ;  David  Cardozo,  David  Levi,  Cush¬ 
man  Pollock,  Levy  Abrahams,  Abraham  Isaack, 
Moses  Simons,  Emanuel  de  la  Motta,  Abraham  da 
Costa,  Samuel  Mordecai  and  family,  and  Isaac 
Pollock. 

On  July  7,  1787,  the  Jews  of  Savannah  reestab¬ 
lished  the  congregation  Mickve  Israel,  hiring  suita¬ 
ble  houses  in  the  rear  of  St.  James  square.  Mor¬ 
decai  Sheftall  having  deeded  a  piece  of  land  to  be 
used  by  the  Savannah  Jews  as  a  cemetery,  the 
benevolent  society  Meshebct  Nefcsli  on  July  31, 
1787,  laid  the  foundation-stones  of  the  enclosing 
wall.  The  burial-ground  is  at  present  (1903)  under 
the  care  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  from  the 
congregation  by  the  Superior  Court 
Incorpora-  of  Savannah.  On  Nov.  30, 1790,  Gov. 
tion  of  Con-  Edward  Telfair  granted  to  Levy  Shef- 
gregation  tall,  Cushman  Pollock,  Joseph  Abra- 

Mickva  hams,  Mordecai  Sheftall,  Abraham  de 

Israel.  Pas,  Emanuel  de  la  Motta,  and  their 
successors  a  charter  of  incorporation 
wherein  they  were  declared  to  be  “a  body  incorpo¬ 
rate  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  ‘  Parnass  and  Ad- 
juntas  of  the  Mickve  Israel  at  Savannah.’”  This 
charter  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation,  as 
are  also  the  minutes  and  records  of  all  congregational 
transactions  from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time. 
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Under  date  of  May  6,  1789,  Levy  Slieftall,  in  Lelialf 
of  the  Hebrew  congregation  of  Savannah,  presented 
an  address  to  General  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  to  which  Washing¬ 
ton  made  a  gracious  reply  (see  “Publications  Am. 
Jew.  Hist.  Soc.”  No.  8,  pp  88,  89). 

Prom  1797  until  1820  there  was  quite  an  exodus 
from  Savannah.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Jewish  community  began  to  increase.'  A 
building  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  synagogue 
was  appointed ;  and  the  city  of  Savannah  granted  to 
the  congregation  a  plot  of  ground  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Whitaker  streets.  On  July 
21,  1820,  the  new  building  was  consecrated  by  the 
honorary  liazzan,  Dr.  Jacob  de  la  Motta,  who  de¬ 
livered  an  address.  This  address  was  published, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  prints  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Jews  of  America:  a  copy  of  it  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Leeser  Library,  Philadelphia.  Copies 
were  sent  by  De  la  Motta  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  from  both  of  whom  sympathetic  re¬ 
plies  were  received.  On  Dec.  4,  1829,  the  syna¬ 
gogue  was  destroyed  by  lire,  but  the  scrolls  of 
the  Law  and  the  Ark  were  saved  uninjured.  In 
1838  the  erection  of  a  brick  structure  upon  the  old 
site  was  commenced,  and  it  was  consecrated  Feb. 
24, 1841,  by  Isaac  Leeser.  In  1876,  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  having  increased  considerably,  the  congre¬ 
gation  purchased  two  large  building-lots  fronting 
on  Bull  street;  on  March  12,  1876,  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  synagogue  was  laid ;  and  on  April  12, 1878, 
the  old  synagogue  was  closed  with  religious  exer¬ 
cises,  the  new  building  being  consecrated  the  same 
day. 

Many  offices  of  trust  in  the  city  have  been  held  by 
Jews  (see  Siieftall  ;  Minis;  Levy,  Samuel  Yates). 
Solomon  Cohen,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  was  post¬ 
master  at  Savannah;  he  established  the  first -Jewish 
Sunday-school  in  Georgia  (1838).  Octav  us, -Cohen 
(1814-77),  merchant,  was  quartermaster  of :  state 
troops  during  the  Civil  war.  The  Jews  of  Georgia 
contributed  about  140  men  in  that  war  (see  Wolf, 
lx.  pp.  129  et  seq.)>  and  a  considerable  number  were 
enrolled  in  Georgian  companies  during  the  Spanisli- 
American  contest  (see  Cyrus  Adler,  in  “American 
Jewish  Year-Book,”  5661,  pp.  552-553;  Atlanta; 
Augusta). 

Albany  has  a  congregation,  B’nai  Yisrael,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1876.  The  Hon.  Charles  Wessolowsky  of 
that  town  was  for  some  years  the  editor  of  the 
“Jewish  South,”  published  in  New  Orleans.  He 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

Atkens  has  a  congregation,  Children  of  Israel, 
founded  in  1872.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  located  in  Athens;  and  many  young  Jews 
from  adjacent  cities  are  students  of  that  institution. 
Jews  have  taken  some  of  the  highest  honors  of  the 
university,  and  have  gained  prominence  in  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  commerce.  The  first  Jew 
to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  Isaac 
P.  Mendes  of  Savannah  (1899). 

Brunswick  has  a  congregation,  Beth  Tefilah, 
organized  in  1885.  The  temple  was  built  about  two 
years  later,  and  was  consecrated  by  Isaac  M.  Wise. 
A  Sunday-school  was  established  about  188  /  by  Mrs. 
Arnold  Kaiser,  a  former  resident  of  Savannah,  and 


for  many  years  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Mickve 
Israel  Sunday-school. 

Columbus  has  a  congregation,  Benai  Israel, 
founded  about  1854.  The  town  lias  the  honor  of 
having  given  to  Georgia  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  worthy  Jews,  Raphael  J.  Moses.  At  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  member  of  General  Long- 
street’s  staff.  Simon  Wolf  {lx.  p.  115)  pays  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  honesty  and  worth.  His  rebuke  to  his 
opponent,  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Tuggle,  who  during  his 
congressional  campaign  of  1887  taunted  Moses  with 
being  a  Jew,  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  Georgia.  Moses  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature. 

Macon  has  a  congregation,  Beth  Israel,  founded 
in  1859.  The  exact  date  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Macon  is  not  known.  About  1850  a  few 
Hebrew  families  were  living  there,  most  of  whom 
had  emigrated  from  Germany. 

Home  has  a  congregation,  Rodef  Sholem,  founded 
in  1871.  The  Jewish  community  has  always  been 
very  small,  and  the  congregation  has  had  no  regular 
minister.  Max  Meyerhardt,  a  learned  jurist  and  a 
stanch  Jew,  has  for  many  years  conducted  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  superintended  and  instructed  the  Sunday- 
school.  He  is  grand  master  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
of  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

All  these  congregations  possess  cemeteries,  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  benevolent,  educational,  and  orphan- 
aid  societies,  besides  associations  for  repairing  and 
beautifying  the  places  of  worship.  The  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  sections  in  Savannah,  Augusta, 
and  Atlanta.  Junior  circles  have  also  been  formed 
in  Savannah  and  Atlanta.  The  Independent  Order 
B’nai  BTitli  and  the  Kesher  Shel  Barzel  have  sub¬ 
ordinate  lodges  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  state. 
For  the  Hebrew  Orphans’  Home  see  Atlanta. 

There  are  about  7,000  Jews  in  the  entire  state,  in 
a  total  population  of  2,216,331. 

Bibliography  :  In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  Willard  Preston,  in  Records  of  Union  Society;  R.  Mack¬ 
enzie,  erica:  A  History ;  extracts  from  the  Sheftall  diary 
in  Occident,  i.;  Hiihner.  in  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Puhl  x.;  The 
Morning  News ,  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  12, 1S78 ;  The  Recorder, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  April  12, 1S78;  Charleston  Newspaper,  July 
11,  1797:  Minute-Book  of  Congregation  Mickve  Israel , 
Savannah,  Ga.,  1790-1891 ; '  The  Times ,  Columbus,  Ga.,  1887; 
Adelaide  Wilson,  Historical  and  Picturesque  Savannah. 

A.  I-  P.  M. 

GER.  See  Proselyte  and  Proselytism. 

GERA  (fcOJO  :  1.  Fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21).  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Benja¬ 
min’s  sons  given  in  Num.  xxvi.  38-40.  In  I  Chron. 
viii.  3  Gera  is  given  as  the  son  of  Bela,  the  first  son 
of  Benjamin. 

2.  Father  of  Eliud  the  Benjamite,  who  judged 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab 
(Judges  iii.  15).  In  I  Chron.  viii.  7  Gera  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Eliud. 

3.  Father  of  Shimei,  also  a  Benjamite,  who  cursed 
David  when  he  fled  from  before  his  son  Absalom  (II 
Sam.  xvi.  5). 

e.  g.  ii.  M.  Sel. 

GERAH.  See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GERAR  :  Seat  of  a  Philistine  prince  (Gen.  x.  19, 
XX.  1  etseq .,  xxvi.  20;  I  Chron.  iv.  39  [LXX,];  II 
Chron.  xiv.  12  et  seq.).  Following  the  statement 
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in  Gen.  xx.  1  (“between  Kadesh  and  Sliur”),  Trum¬ 
bull  (“Kadesh  Barnea,”  pp.  255,  631)  tries  to  find  it 
in  tkc  Wadi  Jarur,  southwest  of  Kadesh.  But  the 
statements  in  Gen.  xxi.  21,  xxvi.  22  et  seq .  do  not 
agree  with  this ;  neither  do  the}r  suggest  that  Gerar 
may  have  been  a  city.  Since  Eusebius  mentions  a 
city  “  Gerara  ”  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  since 
there  is  an  Umm  Jarar  south  of  Gaza,  Gerar  is 
doubtless  to  be  sought  there,  and  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  Gunkel  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Gen.  xx.  1. 

e.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 

GERASI,  DANIEL  BEN  ELIJAH  :  Turkish 
'Talmudist  and  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
lived  at  Salonica,  where  he  dic’d  about  1705.  He 
was  the  author  of  “  Odeh  Adonai,”  sermons  (Venice, 
1681-82).  Some  Talmudic  sentences  of  his  are  re- 


Fanatiker,  ”  zb.  1816.  The  latter  work  passed  through 
two  editions. 

Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i.  303 ;  Alla.  Deutsche  Bio¬ 
graphic ,  vii.  3S9  ct  seq . 

D.  A.  M.  F. 

GERIZIM,  MOUNT  (DTtt  Biblical 

Data:  Mountain  south  of  the  valley  in  which 
Shechem  was  situated;  the  present  Jabal  al-Tur 
(Deut.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  12;  Josh.  viii.  33;  Judges  ix. 
7).  It  is  2,849  feet  high,  declines  sharply  to  the 
north,  and  is  sparsely  covered  at  the  top  with 
shrubbery.  After  their  separation*  from  the  Jews 
the  Samaritans  built  a  temple  on  it,  which  was 
destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus.  But  the  mountain 
continued  to  be  (John  iv.  20),  as  it  is  to-day,  the  holy 
place  of  the  Samaritans,  reverenced  by  them  as 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  as  the  site  of 


Mount  Gerizim,  from  Nablus. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Bonfils.) 


ferred  to  bjr  Hayyim  Benveniste  (“Ba‘i  Ilayye, 
Yoreli  De‘ah,”  120;  “Hoslien  Mishpat,”  154,  155; 
“Keneset  ka-Gedolah,”  second  part,  Id). 

Bibliography:  Steinsclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  853;  Michael, 

Or  ha-Hciyyim ,  No.  790. 

D.  I.  Ber. 

GERESH.  See  Accents  in  Hebrew. 

GERGESITES.  See  Girgasiiites. 

GERHARD,  FRIEDRICH :  German  Christian 
writer  against  the  Jews;  born  in  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main  Jan.  2,  1779;  died  there  Oct.  30,  1862.  He 
was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Frankfort  and  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  theological  subjects.  For  a  time  he  edited 
“  Der  Protestant,  ”  a  religious  periodical.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works,  directed  against  Jews 
and  Jewish  influences:  “Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Freimaurerei, ”  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1816;  “Ein 
Wortzur  Beherzigung  fur  Wakrheitsfreunde  Gegen 


their  temple,  and  upon  which  they  still  celebrate 
the  Passover.  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  for¬ 
tifications  (comp.  II  Macc.  v.  23),  which  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  (Josephus,  “  Ant.”  xiv.  6,  § 
2;  xviii.  4,  §  1;  “B.  J.”  iii.  7,  §  32).  After  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  secured  a  foothold  in  Shechem,  there  were 
frequent  disturbances  among  the  Samaritans,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  Justinian  in  529  built  a  wall  round 
the  church  which  had  been  erected  on  Gerizim,  to 
protect  it;  the  line  of  this  wall  is  probably  to  be 
seen  in  the  extensive  ruins  still  existing  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  Among  others  there  are  some 
ruins  called  “Lozali,”  the  “Luza”  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (“  Onomasticon,”  214,  135),  nine  (Hierony¬ 
mus  says  three)  Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Bibliography:  Robinson,  Bcsearches,  iii.  318-321;  Pal.  Ex - 

plnr.  Fund ,  No.  2,  pp.  187  et  seq.;  Gael,  Altisraelitische 

Kultstatten ,  pp.  102  et  seq . 

E.  G.  II.  F.  Bu. 
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_ In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Mount  Gerizim, 

though  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  Jordan,  was 
miraculously  reached  by  the  Israelites  on  the  same 
day  that  they  crossed  that  river.  They  proceeded 
at  once  to  perform  the  solemn  ceremony  enacted 
there.  Six  tribes  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Geri¬ 
zim,  and  the  remainder  placed  themselves  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Ebal ;  while  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
clustering  round  the  Ark,  took  their  stand  in  t  le 
valley  between  the  two  mountains.  On  turning 
their  faces  to  Gerizim  the  Levites  pronounced  a  ben¬ 
ediction;  on  turning  to  Ebal,  a  curse  (Sotali  ooa, 

36a).  I? 

Mount  Gerizim  was  one  of  the  foremost  causes  ot 
division  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Samaritans, 
the  latter  of  whom,  regarding  it  as  the  holy  place 
chosen  by  God,  built  their  temple  there.  This  temple 
was  destroyed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tebet  m  the 
days  of  Alexander  by  Simeon  the  J ust,  to  whom  that 
monarch  had  given  permission  to  destroy  it  (Toma 
69a;  comp.,  however,  Josephus,  “Ant.”  xiii.  o,  §  4, 

“  Yuliasin,”  p.  138;  Karine  Shomron,  p.  1-)* 

Tlie  Samaritans  are  charged  with  having  changed 
the  words  “in  mount  Ebal”  (Deut.  xxvii.  4)  to  in 
mount  Gerizim  ”  (“  Karme  Shomron,”  p.  37).  In  the 
Samaritan  Bible  the  words  DTH  "in  are  always 
written  as  one,  and  nm'  WK  DIpM  is  always 
changed  into  nrD  (^)-  According  to  Simeon 
ben  Eliezer,  the  wines  of  the  Samaritans  were  for¬ 
bidden  because  the  latter  used  them  in  the  worship  ot 
an  image  of  a  dove  erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Gerizim  (IIul.  6a).  According  to  a  midrash,  this 
image  was  the  idol  that  was  buried  by  Jacob  under 
the  oak  at  Shecliem  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  Tosafot  jjul. 
l.c.).  The  first  condition  a  Samaritan  lias  .to  tuini 
to  be  admitted  into  the  fold  of  Judaism  is  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  Mount  Gerizim 
(Masseket  Kutim,  end).  Br 

GERMANUS,  MOSES.  See  Speeth,  Moses. 

GERMANY  :  Country  of  central  Europe.  The 
date  of  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  regions 
called  by  the  Romans  “  Germania  Superior,  Ger¬ 
mania  Inferior,  ”  and  “  Germania  Magna,  ”  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  included  in  the  present  German 
empire,  is  not  known.  The  first  authentic  docu¬ 
ment  relating  to  a  large  and  well-organized  Jewish 
community  in  these  regions,  dates  from  3-1,  and 
refers  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine;  it  indicates  that 
the  legal  status  of  the  Jews  there  was  the  same  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Roman  empire.  They  enjoyed  full 
civic  liberty,  being  restricted  only  in  regard  to 
the  dissemination  of  their  faith,  the  keeping  o 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  holding  of  office  undei 
the  government.  But  they  were  otherwise  free  to 
follow  any  occupation  open  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
They  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  indus- 
trv  and  only  gradually  took  up  money-lending. 
These  conditions  at  first  continued  in  the  subse¬ 
quently  established  Germanic  kingdoms  under  the 
Burgundians  and  Franks,  for  ecclesiasticism  took 
root”  here  but  slowly,  and  the  Jews  lived  as 
peaceably  with  their  new  German  lords  as  they  bad 
done  formerly  with  the  Roman  provincials.  The 
Merovingian  rulers,  also,  who  succeeded  to  the  Bur- 
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gundian  empire,  were  devoid  of  fanaticism,  and 
gave  scant  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to 
restrict  the  civic  and  social  status  of  the  Jews. 

Neither  was  Charlemagne,  who  readily  made  use 
of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  coherence 
into  the  loosely  joined  parts  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  empire,  by  any  means  a  blind 
tool  of  the  canonical  law.  He  made 
use  of  the  Jews  so  far  as  suited  his 
diplomac}r,  sending,  for  instance,  a 
Jew  as  interpreter  and  guide  with  his  embassy  to 
Harun  al-Rashid.  Yet  even  then  a  gradual  change 
came  into  the  life  of  the  J ews.  Unlike  the  Germans, 
who  were  liable  to  be  called  to  arms  at  any  moment  m 
those  troublous  times,  the  Jews  were  exempt  from 
military  service ;  hence  trade  and  commerce  were  left 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  secured  the 
remunerative  monopoly  of  money-lending  when  the 
Church  forbade  Christians  to  take  usury.  This  de¬ 
cree  caused  the  Jews  to  be  everywhere  sought  as 
well  as  avoided,  for  their  capital  was  indispensable 
while  their  business  was  viewed  as  disreputable 
This  curious  combination  of  circumstances  increased 
their  influence.  They  went  about  the  country  freely, 
settling  also  in  the  eastern  portions.  Aside  from 
Cologne,  the  earliest  communities  seem  to  have  been 
established  at  Worms  and  Mayence. 

The  status  of  the  Jews  remained  unchanged  under 
Charlemagne’s  weak  successor,  Ludwig  the  Pious. 

They  were  unrestricted  in  their  com- 
Up  to  the  merce,  merely  paying  into  the  state 
Crusades,  treasury  a  somewhat  higher  tax  than 
did  the  Christians.  A  special  officer,  the 
“  Judenmeister,”  was  appointed  by  the  government 
to  protect  their  privileges.  The  later  Carolmgians, 
however,  fell  more  and  more  in  with  the  demands  ot 
the  Church.  The  bishops,  who  were  continually 
harping  at  the  synods  on  the  anti-Semitic  decrees  of 
the  canonical  law,  finally  brought  it  about  that  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  populace  was  filled  with 
hatred  against  the  unbelievers.  This  feeling,  among 
both  princes  and  people,  was  further  stimulated  by 
the  attacks  on  the  civic  equality  of  the  Jews.  Be- 
o-inning  with  the  tenth  century,  Holy  W  eek  became 
more  and  more  a  period  of  persecution  for  them. 
Yet  the  Saxon  emperors  did  not  treat  the  Jev.  s  badty , 
exacting  from  them  merely  the  taxes  levied  upon 
all  other  merchants.  Although  they  were  as  igno¬ 
rant.  as  their  contemporaries  as  regards  secular  stud¬ 
ies  yet  they  could  read  and  understand  the  Hebrew 
prayers,  and  the  Bible  in  the  oiiginal  text.  a  a  uc 
studies  began  to  flourish  about  1000.  At  that  time 
R  Gershom  b.  Judali  was  teaching  at  Metz  and 
Mayence,  gathering  about  him  pupils  from  far  and 
near.  He  is  described  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  humil¬ 
ity  and  piety,  and  is  praised  by  all  as  a  “  lamp  of  the 
Exile  ”  (nton  -rtWD).  He  first  stimulated  the  German 
Jews  to  study  the  treasures  of  their  national  litera¬ 
ture.  This  continuous  study  of  the  Torah  and  the 
Talmud  produced  such  a  devotion  to  their  faith  tha 
the  Jews  considered  life  without  their  religion  not 
worth  living;  but  they  did  not  realize  this  clearly 
until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  they  were  often 
compelled  to  choose  between  life  and  faith. 

The  wild  excitement  to  which  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  by  exhortations  to  take  the  cross  first 
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broke  upon  the  Jews,  the  nearest  representatives  of 
an  execiated  opposition  faitli.  Entire  communities, 
like  those  of  Treves,  Speyer,  Worms, 
After  the  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  were  slain,  ex- 
Ciusades.  cept  where  the  slayers  were  antici- 
„  pated  b}7-  the  deliberate  self-destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  intended  victims.  About  12,000  Jews 
aie  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Rhenish  cities  alone 
betv  een  Hay  and  J uly,  1096  (see  Crusades).  These 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion  during  the  Crusades 
influenced  the  future  status  of  the  Jews.  To  salve 
their  consciences  the  Christians  brought  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Jews  to  prove  that  they  had  de¬ 
served  their  fate;  imputed  crimes,  like  desecration 
ot  the  host,  ritual  murder,  poisoning  of  the  wells, 
and  treason,  brought  hundreds  to  the  stake  and 
drove  thousands  into  exile.  They  were  accused  of 
having  caused  the  inroads  of  the  Mongols,  although 
they  suffered  equally  with  the  Christians  from  those 
savage  hordes.  When  the  Black  Death  swept  over 
Europe  in  1348-49,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  well- 
poisoning,  and  a  general  slaughter  began  through¬ 
out  the  Germanic  and  contiguous  provinces  (see 
Black  Death).  v 

Nevertheless,  the  legal  and  civic  status  of  the  Jews 
was  undergoing  a  transformation.  They  found  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  with  the 
Their  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
Eegal  pire,  who  claimed  the  right  of  posses- 
Status.  sion  and  protection  of  all  the  Jews 
of  the  empire  in  virtue  of  being  the 
successor  of  the  emperor  Titus,  who  was  said  to 
iave  acquired  the  Jews  as  his  private  property 
ihe  German  emperors  claimed  this  right  of  posses¬ 
sion  more  for  the  sake  of  taxing  the  Jews  than  of 
protecting  them.  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  especially 
i  o  ?oted. lliS.  inoenu%  in  devising  new  taxes.  In 
134,*  lie  instituted  the  “  golden  sacrificial  penny  ”and 
decreed  that  every  year  all  the  Jews  should  pay  to 
the  emperor  one  kreutzer  in  every  gulden  of  their 
propei ty  in  addition  to  the  taxes  they  were  paying 
to  the  state  and  municipal  authorities  "  v  ^ 
The  emperors  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  devised 
still  other  means  of  taxation.  They  turned  their 
prerogatives  in  regard  to  the  Jews  to  further  ac¬ 
count  by  selling  at  a  high  price  to  the  princes  and 
tree  towns  of  the  empire  the  valuable  privilege  of 
taxing  and  mulcting  the  Jews.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tmn  of  the  empire  in  1356,  Charles  IV.,  by  the 
Golden  Bull,”  granted  this  privilege  to  the  seven 
electors  of  the  empire.  From  this  time  onward  the 
Jews  of  Germany  gradually  passed  in  increasing 
numbers  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  that 
of  the  lesser  sovereigns  and  of  the  cities.  For  the 
sake  of  sorely  needed  revenue  the  Jews  were  now 
invited,  with  the  promise  of  full  protection,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  those  districts  and  cities  from  which  they 
had  shortly  before  been  cruelly  expelled;  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  acquired  some  property  they 
weie  again  plundered  and  driven  away.  These  epi¬ 
sodes  thenceforth  constituted  the  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Jews.  Emperor  Wenceslaus  was  most  expert 

tT  lliS  0Wn  coffers  S-old  from  the 
1  ^  s  of  uch  Jews.  He  made  compacts  with 

many  cities,  estates,  and  princes  whereby  he  annulled 

all  outstanding  debts  to  the  Jews  in  return  for  a  cer¬ 


tain  sum  paid  to  him,  adding  that  any  one  who 
should  nevertheless  help  the  Jews  to  collect  their 
debts  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  robber  and  peace¬ 
maker,  and  be  forced  to  make  restitution.  This 
decree,  which  for  years  injured  the  public  credit  im¬ 
poverished  thousands  of  Jewish  families  during  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

For  did  the  fifteenth  century  bring  any  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Wliat  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
happened  again.  The  war  upon  the  Hussite  heretics 
became  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  unbe- 
hevers  The  Jews  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Silesia  passed  through  all  the  terrors  of  death' 
torced  baptism,  or  voluntary  immolation  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith.  When  the  Ilussi tes  made  peace 
with  the  Church  the  pope  sent  the  Franciscan  monk 
Capistrano  to  win  the  renegades  back  into  the  fold 
and  inspire  them  with  loathing  for  heresy  and  unbe¬ 
lief  forty-one  martyrs  were  burned  in  Breslau  alone 
and  all  Jews  were  forever  banished  from  Silesia' 

1  he  Franciscan  monk  Bernhardinus  brought  a  sim¬ 
ilar  fate  upon  the  communities  in  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  Germany.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fictitious 
confessions  extracted  under  torture  from  the  Jews 
ot  Trent,  the  populace  of  many  cities,  especially  of 
Kafisbon,  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  massacred  them. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  brought  a 
new  epoch  for  the  Christian  world,  brought  no  re¬ 
lief  to  the  Jews.  They  remained  the  victims  of  a 
religious  hatred  that  ascribed  to  them  all  possible 
evils.  ^  When  the  established  Church,  threatened  in 
its  spiritual  power  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  conflict  with  the  culture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  one  of  its  most  convenient  points  of  attack 
was  rabbinic  literature.  At  this  time,  as  once  be- 
toie  in  France,  Jewish  converts  spread  false  reports 
in  regard  to  the  Talmud.  But  an  advocate  of  the 
book  arose  in  the  person  of  John  Reuchlin,  the 
German  humanist,  who  was  the  first  one  in  Germany 
to  include  the  Hebrew  language  among  the  liumani- 
ties.  ^  His  opinion,  though  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
Dominicans  and  their  followers,  finally  prevailed 
when  the  humanistic  Pope  Leo  X.  permitted  the 
Talmud  to  be  printed  in  Italy. 

The  feeling  against  the  Jews  themselves,  however, 
remained  the  same.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  they  were  still  subject  to  the  will  of 
tIle  Pences  and  the  free  cities,  both  in 
Sixteenth  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  Seven-  The  German  emperors  were  not  al- 
teenth  ways  able  to  protect  them,  even  when 
Centuries,  they  desired  to  do  so,  as  did  the  chiv- 
alrous  Emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  they 
could  not  prevent  the  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
and  of  desecration  of  the  host.  The  unending  re¬ 
ligious  controversies  that  rent  the  empire  and  finally 
led  to  the  Thirty  Years’  war  further  aggravated 
the  position  of  the  Jews,  who  were  made  the  prey 
of  each  party  in  turn.  The  emperors  even  occasion¬ 
ally  expelled  their  “  Kammerkneclite  ”  from  their 
crown  lands,  although  they  still  assumed  the  office 
of  protector.  .  Ferdinand  I.  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Lower  Austria  and  Gorz,  and  would  have  carried 
out  his  vow  to  banish  them  also  from  Bohemia  had 
“°t tlle  Mordecai  Zemah  Cohen  of  Prague  in¬ 
duced  the  pope  to  absolve  the  emperor  from  this 
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vow.  Emperor  Leopold  I.  expelled  them  in  1670 
from  Vienna  and  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  in  spite 
of  their  vested  rights  and  the  intercession  of  princes 
and  ecclesiastics ;  the  exiles  were  received  in  Bran¬ 
denburg.  The  “ Great  Elector,”  Frederick  William 
(1620-88),  deciding  to  tolerate  all  religious  beliefs 
impartially,  protected  his  new  subjects  against  op¬ 
pression  and  slander.  In  spite  of  the  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  restrictions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
even  here,  the  Jews  of  this  flourishing  community 
gradually  attained  to  a  wider  outlook,  although 
their  one-sided  education,  the  result  of  centuries  of 
oppression,  still  severed  them  entirely  from  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  and  kept  them  in  intellectual  bondage. 

Fortunately,  the  Jews  had  kept  their  piety,  their 
morality,  and  their  intellectual  activity.  They  were 
.  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Halakali. 

Literature.  In  the  eleventh  century  R.  Gersliom’s 
pupils  had  been  the  teachers  of  Raslii, 
and  his  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and 
Talmud  marked  out  new  paths  for  learning.  The 
German  Jews  contributed  much  to  the  spread  and 
completion  of  these  commentaries.  Beginning  with 
the  twelfth  century  the}’  worked  independently,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fields  of  Ilaggadah  and  ethics.  R. 
Simon  ha-Darshan’s  “  Yalkut  ”  (c.  1150),  the  “Book 
of  the  Pious  ”  by  R.  Judah  lia-Hasid  of  Ratisbon  (c. 
1200),  the  “Salve-Mixer”  (Rokeah)  of  R.  Eleasar  of 
Worms  (c.  1200),  the  lialakic  collection  “  Or  Zarua*  ” 
of  R.  Isaac  of  Vienna  (c.  1250),  the  responsa  of  R. 
Mei’r  of  Rotlienburg  (d.  1293),  are  enduring  monu¬ 
ments  of  German  Jewish  industry.  Even  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Black  Death  could  not  completely  des¬ 
troy  this  literary  activity.  Profound  and  wide 
scholarship  was  less  common  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  led  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  allowing  only  those  scholars  to  become  rab¬ 
bis  who  could  produce  a  written  authorization  to 
teach  (“liattarat  hora’ali”)  issued  by  a  recognized 
master.  To  this  period  of  decline  belong  also  a 
number  of  large  collections  of  responsa  and  of  use¬ 
ful  commentaries  on  earlier  halakic  works.  The 
customs  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  form  and 
order  of  worship  were  especially  studied  in  this 
period,  and  were  definitely  fixed  for  the  ritual  of 
the  synagogues  of  western  and  eastern  Germany 
by  Jacob  Molln  (Maliaril)  and  Isaac  Tyrnau.  As  it 
■svas  difficult  to  produce  any  new  works  iu  tlie  field  of 

the  Halakali,  and  as  the  dry  study  of  well-worn  sub¬ 
jects  no  longer  satisfied,  scholars  sought  relief  in  the 
fantastic  interpretations  and  subtle  traditions  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Cabala.  There  arose  a  new,  ascetic 
view  of  life,  that  found  literary  expression  in  the 
“  Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit  ”  by  R.  Isaiah  Horovitz  of 
Frank fort-on-the- Main  (d.  1626),  and  that  appealed 
especially  to  the  pietistic  German  Jews.  The  end 
and  aim  of  existence  were  now  sought  in  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  toward  its  fountainhead,  combined 
with  the  endeavor  to  saturate  the  earthly  life  with 
the  spirit  of  God.  By  a  continuous  attitude  of  rev¬ 
erence  to  God,  by  lofty  thoughts  and  actions,  the 
Jew  was  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
day  and  become  a  worthy  member  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Every  act  of  his  life  was  to  remind  him  of 
his  religious  duties  and  stimulate  him  to  mystic  con¬ 
templation. 


The  oppressions  under  which  the  Jews  suffered  en¬ 
couraged  this  austere  view  of  life.  They  lived  in 
fear  in  their  Jews1  streets,  subsisting  on  what  -they 
could  earn  as  pedlers  and  as  dealers  in  old  clothes. 

Cut  off  from  all  participation  in  pub- 
Separation  lie  and  municipal  life,  they  had  to  seek 
from  the  in  their  homes  compensation  for  the 
World,  things  denied  them  outside.  Their 
family  life  was  pure  and  intimate, 
beautified  by  faith,  industry,  and  temperance.  They 
were  loyal  to  their  community.  In  consequence  of 
their  complete  segregation  from  their  Christian  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  the  German  speech  of  the  ghetto  was 
increasingly  interlarded  with  Hebraisms,  and  also 
with  Slavonic  elements  since  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  atrocities  of  Climielnicki  and  his 
Tatars  drove  the  Polish  Jews  back  into  western 
Germany.  As  the  common  people  understood  only 
the  books  written  in  this  peculiar  dialect  and  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters,  a  voluminous  literature  of 
edifying,  devotional,  and  belletristic  works  sprang 
up  in  Juda?o-German  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these 
readers.  Although  this  output  was  one-sided,  pre¬ 
supposing  almost  no  secular  knowledge,  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  history  of  Jewish  culture  must  not  be 
underestimated.  The  study  of  Bible,  Talmud,  and 
halakic  legal  works,  with  their  voluminous  commen¬ 
taries,  preserved  the  plasticity  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
until  a  new  Moses  came  to  lead  his  coreligionists  out 
of  intellectual  bondage  toward  modern  culture. 

From  Moses  Mendelssohn  to  the  Present 
Time  (1750-1900):  Moses  Mendelssohn  located 
with  true  insight  the  point  of  depar- 
Moses  ture  for  the  regeneration  of  Jewish 
Mendels-  life.  The  Middle  Ages,  which  could 
sohn.  take  from  the  Jews  neither  their  faith 
nor  their  various  intellectual  gifts,  had 
yet  deprived  them  of  the  chief  means  (namely,  the 
vernacular)  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  labors 
of  others.  The  chasm  that  in  consequence  separated 
them  from  their  educated  fellow  citizens  was  bridged 
by  Mendelssohn’s  translation  of  the  Torah  into  Ger¬ 
man.  This  book  became  the  manual  of  the  German 
Jews,  teaching  them  to  write  and  speak  the  German 
language,  and  preparing  them  for  participation  in 
German  culture  and  secular  science.  Mendelssohn 
lived  to  see  the  first-fruits  of  his  endeavors.  In  177S 
Iiis  friend  David  Friedla^dee  founded  tire  JewisLi 

free  school  in  Berlin,  this  being  the  first  Jewish  edu¬ 
cational  institution  in  Germany  in  which  the  entire 
instruction,  in  Scripture  as  well  as  in  general  science, 
was  carried  on  in  German  only.  Similar  schools 
were  founded  later  in  Breslau  (1792),  Seesen  (1801), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  (1804),  Wolfenbiittel  (1807), 
Brody  and  Tarnopol  (1815).  InlTSS  the  periodical 
“  Der  Sammler  ”  was  issued  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  general  information  for  adults  and  of  en¬ 
abling  them  to  express  themselves  in  pure,  harmoni¬ 
ous  German. 

A  youthful  enthusiasm  for  new  ideals  at  that  time 
pervaded  the  entire  civilized  world;  all  religions 
were  recognized  as  equally  entitled  to  respect,  and 
the  champions  of  political  freedom  undertook  to  re¬ 
store  the  Jews  to  their  full  rights  as  men  and  citi¬ 
zens.  The  humane  German  emperor  Joseph  II.  was 
foremost  in  espousing  these  new  ideals.  As  early  as 
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1782  lie  issued  the  “Patent  of  Toleration  for  the 
Jews  of  Lower  Austria,”  establishing  thereby  the 
civic  equality  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  Prussia  con¬ 
ferred  citizenship  upon  the  Prussian  Jews  in  1812, 
though  this  by  no  means  included  full  equality  with 
other  citizens.  The  German  federal  edicts  of  1815 
merely  held  out  the  prospect  of  full  equality ;  but  it 
was  not  realized  at  that  time,  and  even  the  promises 
that  had  been  given  were  modified.  In  Austria 
many  laws  restricting  the  trade  and  traffic  of  Jewish 
subjects  remained  in  force  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  spite  of  the  patent  of  toleration. 
Some  of  the  crown  lands,  as  Styria  and  Upper  Aus¬ 
tria,  forbade  an}"  Jews  to  settle  within  their  terri¬ 
tory;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  many  cities 
were  closed  to  them.  They  were,  in  addition,  bur¬ 
dened  with  heavy  taxes  and  imposts. 

In  Prussia,  also,  the  government  modified  mate¬ 
rially  the  promises  made  in  the  disastrous  year 
1813.  The  promised  uniform  regulation  of  Jewish 
affairs  was  time  and  again  postponed.  In  the  period 
between  1815  and  1847  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-one  territorial  Jews’  laws  in  the  eight  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Prussian  state,  of  which  each  one  had  to 
be  observed  by  a  part  of  the  Jews.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  official  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  all  German  Jews.  Nevertheless  a  few  courageous 
men  came  forward  to  maintain  their  cause,  fore¬ 
most  among  them  being  Gabriel  Riessek,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  of  Hamburg  (d.  1863),  who  demanded  full 
civic  equality  for  his  race  from  the  German  princes 
and  peoples.  He  aroused  public  opinion  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  equality  was  granted  in  Prussia 
April  6,  1848 ;  in  Hanover  and  Nassau  respectively 
Sept.  5  and  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year.  In  Wurttem- 
berg  equality  was  conceded  Dec.  3,  1861 ;  in  Baden 
Oct.  4,  1862;  in  Holstein  July  14,  1863;  in  Saxony 
Dec.  3, 1868.  After  the  establishment  of  the  North- 
German  Confederation  by  the  law  of  July  3,  1869,  all 
existing  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  followers  of 
different  religions  were  abolished;  this  decree  was 
extended  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  German  empire 
after  the  events  of  1870. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  Jews  kept 
pace  with  their  civic  enfranchisement.  Recognizing 
that  pursuit  of  modern  culture  would  not  at  once 
assure  them  the  civic  status  they  desired,  their  lead¬ 
ers  set  themselves  to  reawaken  Jewish  self-conscious¬ 
ness  by  applying  the  methods  of  modern  scholarship 
to  the  study  of  Jewish  sources,  and  to  stimulate 
the  rising  generation  by  familiarizing  them  with 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  their  forefathers  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of  years;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  sought  to  rehabilitate  Judaism  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  leader  of  this  new  move¬ 
ment  and  the  founder  of  modern  Jewish  science  was 
Leopold  Zunz  (1794-18S6),  who  united 
Jewish.  broad  general  scholarship  with  a  thor- 
Science.  ough  knowledge  of  the  entire  Jewish 
literature,  and  who,  with  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Solomon  Judah  Lob  Rapoport  of  Galicia  (1790- 
1867),  especially  aroused  their  coreligionists  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  German  scholars  who 
cooperated  in  the  work  of  these  two  men  may  be  noted 
here.  H.  Arnheim  wrote  a  scholarly  manual  of  the 
Hebrew  language;  Julius  Fiirst  and  David  Cassel 


compiled  Hebrew  dictionaries ;  Fiirst  and  Bernhard 
Bar  compiled  concordances  to  the  entire  Bible; 
Adolf  Heidenheimer  and  S.  Bar  edited  correct  Maso- 
retic  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  S.  Frensdorff  subjected 
the  history  of  the  Masorah  to  a  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  investigation;  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
German  under  the  direction  of  Zunz  and  Salomon; 
Ludwig  Philippson,  Solomon  Ilirscheimer,  and  Ju¬ 
lius  Fiirst  wrote  complete  Biblical  commentaries; 
PI.  Griitz  and  S.  R.  Hirsch  dealt  with  some  of  the 
Biblical  books;  Zacliarias  Frankel  and  Abraham 
Geiger  investigated  the  Aramaic  and  Greek  transla¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  the  traditional  law  neglected.  Jacob 
Levy  compiled  lexicographical  works  to  the  Talmud 
and  Midrashim.  Michael  Sachs  and  Joseph  Perles 
investigated  the  foreign  elements  found  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Talmud.  N umerous  and,  on  the  whole, 
excellent  editions  of  the  lialakic  and  liaggadic  mid¬ 
rashim  were  issued — for  instance,  Zuckennandel’s 
edition  of  the  Tosefta  and  Theodor’s  edition  of  Mid¬ 
rash  Rabbah  to  Genesis.  Zacliarias  Frankel  wrote 
!  an  introduction  to  theMishnah  and  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  and  David  Hoffmann  and  Israel  Lewy 
investigated  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Ilalakah. 

Religio-pliilosopliical  literature  was  also  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated,  and  the  original  Arabic  texts  of 
Jewish  religious  philosophers  were  made  accessible. 
PI.  Landauer  issued  Saadia’s  works,  and  PI.  Hirscli- 
feld  the  works  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  M.  Joel  and  I. 
Guttmann  investigated  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
thinkers  and  their  influence  on  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  philosophy,  while  S.  Ilirsch  attempted  to 
develop  the  philosophy  of  religion  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Hegel,  and  Solomon  Steinheim  pro¬ 
pounded  a  new  theory  of  revelation  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  extensive  field  of  Jewish  history  was  culti¬ 
vated  still  more  enthusiastically — by  I.  M.  Jost, 
David  Cassel,  L.  Landshutli,  L.  Herzfeld,  A.  Ber¬ 
liner,  and,  foremost  among  them  all,  PI.  Griitz.  Ilis 
large  work  in  twelve  volumes, -covering  the  3,000 
years  of  Jewish  history  down  to  recent  times,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  brilliant  product  of  modern  Jew¬ 
ish  scholarship.  Moritz  Steinsclmeider  has  written 
a  history  of  Jewish  literature,  and  has  issued  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  most  famous  collections  of  Plebrew 
manuscripts  and  books,  while  single  epochs  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  literature  have  been  treated  by  nu¬ 
merous  scholars. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  and  the  reflores¬ 
cence  of  Jewish  science  led  to  a  reorganization  of 
their  institutions  with  a  view  to  trans- 
Reorgani-  mitting  the  ancient  traditions  intact 

zation.  to  the  new  generations.  Opinions 
differed  widely  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  object.  While  Geiger  and 
Holdlieim  were  ready  to  meet  the  modern  spirit  of 
liberalism,  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  defended  the 
customs  handed  down  by  the  fathers.  And  as 
neither  of  these  two  tendencies  was  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  faithful,  Zacliarias  Frankel  initiated  a 
moderate  Reform  movement  on  a  historical  basis,  in 
agreement  with  which  the  larger  German  commu¬ 
nities  reorganized  their  public  worship  by  reducing 
the  medieval  payyetanic  additions  to  the  prayers, 
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introducing  congregational  singing  and  regular  ser¬ 
mons,  and  requiring  scientifically  trained  rabbis. 

It  was  easier  to  agree  upon  tlie  means  of  training 
children  for  the  Reformed  worship  and  of  awaken¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  adults  in  Jewish  affairs  in  general. 
The  religious  schools  were  an  outcome  of  the  desire 
to  add  religious  instruction  to  the  see- 
Religious  ular  education  of  the  Jewish  children 
Education,  prescribed  by  the  state.  As  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  schools,  still  existing  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  gradually  deserted,  rabbinical  seminaries  were 
founded,  in  which  Talmudic  instruction  followed 
the  methods  introduced  by  Zacliarias  Frankel  in  the 
Jewish.  Theological  Seminary  opened  at  Breslau  in 
1854.  Since  then  special  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  religious  literature.  Text-books  on  religion  and 
on  Biblical  and  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  aids  to 
the  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  prayer-books,  were  compiled  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  pedagogics.  Pulpit  oratory  began 
to  flourish  as  never  before,  foremost  among  the 
great  German  preachers  being  M.  Sachs  and  M.  Joel. 
Nor  was  synagogal  music  neglected,  Levandowsky 
especially  contributing  to  its  development. 

The  public  institutions  of  the  Jewish  communities 
serve  to  supplement  the  work  of  teachers  and  lead¬ 
ers,  and  to  promote  Jewish  solidarity.  This  is  the 
primary  object  of  tlie  Jewish  press,  created  by  Lud¬ 
wig  Philippson.  In  1837  he  founded  the  “Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  des  Judentliums,”  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  similar  periodicals.  They 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  certain  unity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinion  and  conviction  among  the  Jews,  with 
the  gratifying  result  of  unity  of  action  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Jewish 
literature  were  founded,  as  well  as  associations  of 
teachers,  rabbis,  and  leaders  of  congregations. 

See  also  separate  articles  on  the  various  kingdoms 
and  cities  of  Germany. 

e.  c.  M.  Bn. 

GERNSHEIM,  FRIEDRICH:  German  pian¬ 
ist  and  composer;  born  at  Worms  Juty  17,  1839. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  L.  Liebe,  Pauer,  Rosenliain 
(piano),  I.  C.  Hauff  (theory),  and  II.  Wolff  (violin). 

At  the  age  of  eleven  Gernslieim  made  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  at  a  concert  in  the  Frankfort  Theater, 
on  which  occasion  one  of  his  compositions,  an  over¬ 
ture,  was  performed.  lie  later  (1852)  made  a  tour 
through  the  Palatinate  and  Alsace  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg.  Proceeding  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  Leipsic, 
he  continued  his  studies  for  three  years  with  Moscli- 
eles,  Hauptmann,  Rietz,  and  Richter.  After  a  sup¬ 
plementary  course  at  Paris  (1855-61),  he  gave  there  a 
series  of  concerts,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  of  Chopin  and  Schumann. 

Gernslieim  became  musical  director  at  Saarbruck 
as  successor  to  Herman  Levi  in  1861,  and  in  1865  was 
called  to  the  Conscrvatorium  of  Cologne,  where  he 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  musical  director 
of  the  Musikalische  Gesellschaft,  the  Stadtiseher 
Gesangverein,  and  the  Sangerbund.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  opera  orchestra  at  the  Stadttheater  was 
also  entrusted  to  him  (1873).  He  went  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  in  1874  as  director  of  the  Conservatorium  and 
conductor  of  the  “  winter  concerts  ”  ;  and  since  1890 


has  been  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatorium  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  conductor  of  the  Choral  Society  connected 
with  that  institution.  In  1897  he  became  a  member 
of  tlie  senate  of  the  royal  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Akademische  Meisterschule  fur  Musikalische  Kom- 
position. 

It  is  as  a  composer  that  Gernslieim  is  most  favor¬ 
ably  known.  His  works  are  chiefly  instrumental, 
and  include  the  following :  four  symphonies,  many 
compositions  for  male  or  mixed  chorus  and  orches¬ 
tra,  a  pianoforte  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  a  piano¬ 
forte  quintet,  three  pianoforte  quartets,  two  piano¬ 
forte  trios,  one  string  quintet,  two  string  quartets, 
two  violin  sonatas  with  pianoforte,  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  songs,  etc. 

Bibliography  :  Musikalisclies  IVochenblatt,  i.  338, 339;  Men¬ 
del,  Musikalisches  Konversatioiis-Lexihon ;  Baker,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Diet .  of  Musicians. 

s.  J.  So. 

GERO,  KARL  :  Hungarian  dramatist;  born  at 
Ilevizgyork  Oct.  18,  1856 ;  studied  law  at  Kaschau 
and  Budapest.  While  still  a  student  he  devoted 
much  time  to  literature  and  esthetics,  attending  lec¬ 
tures  on  those  subjects,  and  frequently  visiting  the 
theater.  His  first  play,  written  at  this  time,  “  Turi 
Borcsa,”  was  produced  at  the  People’s  Theater  of 
Budapest  (1883),  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
playwright  at  that  theater.  In  1886  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  People’s  Theater, 
but  retained  this  position  for  a  short  time  only.  His 
most  important  plays,  dealing  chiefly  with  Hunga¬ 
rian  popular  life,  are  as  follows :  “Yadgalamb,”  “Az 
Elado  Leany  ”  (crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences),  “Az  Uzsai  Gyongy,”  “ Angyal  es  Or- 
dog,”  “Probahazassag,”  “A  Vadonban ”  (crowned). 

Bibliography:  Szinnyei,  Magyar  Irak  Elete;  A  Hct,  1S92; 
Pallas  Nagy  Lex . 

S.  L.  V. 

GERON.  See  Giiikon. 

GERONA  (fcCtWP,  m,  fWlTJ,  rmT;  formerly 
Gerunda) :  Fortified  city  in  northern  Spain.  As 
early  as  1002  Pope  Sylvester  acknowledged  to  Bishop 
Odo  of  Gerona  the  receipt  of  the  tax  (“  census  ”)  of 
the  Jewish  community  there  (“Marca  Hispanica,” 
Appendix,  No.  150,  p.  959).  The  Jews  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  houses  and  lands,  which  they  could  hold 
without  restriction;  but  the  councils  of  Gerona 
(1068, 1078)  decided  that  a  tenth  of  any  landed  prop- 
ert}r  which  a  Jew  acquired  from  a  Christian  should 
accrue  to  the  state.  The  Jews  lived  in  a  separate 
quarter  situated  at  the  outermost  end  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Onyar,  which 
intersected  the  city.  The  quarter  included  a  rather 
long  lane  called  Carre  de  S.  Lorenzo,  or  Calle  de  la 
Forsa,  north  of  which  was  the  real  Calle  Judaica; 
then  came  the  Carre  de  la  Ruca,  a  continuation  of 
which  was  the  Carre  de  la  Claveria.  From  this 
opened  a  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  synagogue 
and  extended  to  the  Carre  de  S.  Lo- 
Situation  renzo.  Tlie  Calle  Judaica  with  the 
of  Jewry,  market-place  formed  the  center  of  the 
Juderia.  At  the  end  of  the  Calle  de  la 
Forsa  stood  the  Jewish  assembly -hall  or  communal 
house,  now  the  Church  of  the  MM.  Escolapias, 
near  which  was  the  house  of  the  wealthy  Bonastruc 
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family ;  and  not  far  off  was  tiie  house  of  the  rich  Jew 
Abraham  Isaac.  The  Jewish  cemetery,  as  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  was  on  the  Monjuicli,  a  hill  near  the  city, 
called  “  Monte  Judaico  ”  in  the  old  records.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  Hebrew  inscriptions  were  still  found 
in  this  cemetery,  the  “Fossar  dels  Juliens.” 

The  Jews  of  Gcrona  lived  undisturbed  under  the 
Saracens  and  during  the  long  reign  of  King  Jaime 
the  Conqueror.  The  latter  showed  himself  just  and 
even  benevolent  toward  them.  Ip  1229  lie  fixed 
their  rate  of  interest  at  20  percent;  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gerona,  he  forbade  Christian  women  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  Jews ;  and  he  directed  the 
officials  to  act  j  ustly  toward  the  Jews  as  debtors.  In 
1257  he  appointed  Bouastruc  de  Porta  as  “  bayle  ”  of 
Gerona,  and  Astruc  Ravaya  (whom  he  released  from 
all  taxes  for  life)  and  his  son  Yucef  as  tax-farmers. 
To  Bouastruc  de  Porta,  “maestro  de  los  Judios  de 
Gerona,  ”  who  is  identified  by  Graetz  and  others  with 
Rabbi  Moses  ben  Naliman,  he  gave  a  mill  located  in 
.  the  market-place.  This  learned  Jew  was  invited  by 
the  king  himself  to  take  part  in  a  public  debate  on 
Judaism  and  Christianity  with  the  Dominican  Pablo 
Christiani  at  Barcelona  in  1263.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  discussion  were  soon  felt  in  Gerona,  a  city  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  fanatical  bishop,  and  in  which  a 
strong  clerical  spirit  was  predominant.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  Good  Friday  the  antagonism  against  the  Jews 
manifested  itself  in  an  outbreak  of  such  vehemence 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  interfere  with  an 
armed  force. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in  Gerona  is 
a  long  series  of  molestations  and  persecutions.  After 
the  accession  of  Pedro  III.,  at  a  time 

Per-  of  general  insurrection  against  the 
secutions.  king,  the  clergy,  with  a  mob  incited 
bjr  them,  attacked  the  Jews  and  their 
houses,  laid  waste  their  vineyards  and  olive -orchards, 
and  devastated  their  cemetery.  When  the  town- 
crier  gave  warning  in  the  name  of  the  king  against 
a  repetition  of  such  excesses,  the  clergy  made  such 
a  tumult  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  Pedro, 
who  in  1276  had  given  the  taxes  from  the  Gerona 
Jewry  to  his  wife,  Constanca,  regarded  these  disturb¬ 
ances  as  a  personal  insult  as  well  as  an  injury  to 
the  treasury,  and  in  a  document  dated  April,  1278, 
remonstrated  earnestly  with  Bishop  Pedro  de  Cas- 
tellnou,  who  had  showed  himself  ill  disposed  toward 
the  Jews,  and  also  with  the  “bayle”  of  the  city. 
When  in  1285  Gerona  was  preparing  to  defend  itself 
against  the  advancing  French  army,  the  Spanish 
mercenaries  forced  their  way,  murdering  and  plun¬ 
dering,  into  the  Jewry.  Pedro  had  some  of  the 
guilty  persons  hanged. 

The  persecution  of  the  Pastoureaux  also  affected 
the  J e ws  of  Gerona.  During  the  Black  Death  (1348) 
the  loss  of  life  in  Gerona  was  appalling,  two-thirds  of 
the  population  being  swept  away.  At  the  end  of 
May,  1348,  the  people,  incited  by  certain  of  the 
knights  and  clergy,  removed  Jewish  corpses  from 
their  graves  and  burned  them  together  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Jews  whom  they  had  killed. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Gerona,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  directorial  board  consisting  of  twenty 
persons,  was  distinguished  for  its  size,  prosperity, 
and  piety.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 


tury  it  was  so  wealtly  that  it  was  required  by  the 
authorities  to  defray  half  the  expenses  incurred  in 
erecting  the  city  fortifications.  Its  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  both  excessive  and  oppressive.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  taxes,  which  amounted  annually  to  13,- 
000  sueldos,  the  Jews  had  to  pay  500  sueldos  at  each 
coronation  and  were  further  required  to  make 
extra  contributions  on  many  occasions.  In  1314,  in 
order  to  enable  Jaime  II.  to  purchase  the  county  of 
Urgel,  the  Jewries  of  Gerona,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  Tortosa  placed  11,500  libras  at  his  dispos¬ 
al.  As  a  sign  of  his  appreciation  he  released  them 
from  paying  taxes  for  four  years.  When  Pedro  IV. 

in  1343  was  in  need  of  money  for  the 
Contribu-  purpose  of  conquering  the  county  of 
tions  to  the  Roussillon,  he  summoned  the  Jewish 
Treasury,  communities  of  Gerona,  Barcelona,  and 
other  towns  to  come  to  his  aid  imme¬ 
diately  (“Coll,  de  Documentos  Ineditos, ”xxxi.  291). 
The  kings  regarded  the  Jews  as  a  reliable  source  of 
income,  and  were  not  averse  to  seeing  the  communi¬ 
ties  increase  in  size ;  thus  in  1306  the  Jewry  of  Ge¬ 
rona  was  permitted  to  receive  ten  of  the  Jewish 
families  driven  out  of  France. 

After  1391,  however,  the  splendor  of  the  Jewry 
in  Gerona  disappeared,  and  the  community  fell  into 
an  impoverished  condition.  All  sorts  of  crimes  were 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Jews  as  pretexts  for  tor¬ 
menting  and  oppressing  them.  The  persecutions 
of  the  year  1391  began  on  Aug.  10,  St.  Lorenzo's 
Day.  Armed  peasants  in  large  numbers  ran  furi¬ 
ously  into  the  Jewry,  attacked  the  unarmed  Jews 
without  mercy,  butchered  them  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  and  burned  their  houses  and  goods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  presented  by  the  councilors  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Aragon  on  Aug.  13,  1391 
(which  report  agrees  with  that  of  Hasdai  Crescas), 
many  Jews  were  killed,  while  only  a  few  embraced 
Christianity  in  order  to  save  themselves.  The  re¬ 
mainder  sought  protection  in  the  fortified  tower  of 
Geronella,  but  even  there  they  were  attacked  by  the 
peasants  (Aug.  18),  and,  as  the  councilors  reported 
to  John  I.  on  Sept.  11,  were  daily  insulted  and 
derided.  On  Sept.  18  the  councilors  again  com¬ 
plained  to  the  king  that  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity 
had  united  with  the  knights  and  clergy,  and  were 
planning  a  new  attack  upon  the  Jews,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  not  in  a  position  to  protect 
them.  Not  until  a  year  had  passed  did  Queen  Vio- 
lante,  wife  of  John  I.,  commend  the  Jews  to  the 
protection  of  the  city  and  advise  clemency  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  taxes,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
(Sept.  25,  1392).  After  still  another  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  Jews  and  many  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  accept  baptism,  JolinL,  who  cared  more 
for  the  dance  and  the  chase  than  for  affairs  of  state, 
commanded  the  “  jurados”  of  Gerona  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  with  great  severity  (Feb.  1,  1393).  The 
sentence  was  repealed  the  same  day,  however,  and 
the  punishment  changed  into  a  money  fine  which 
would  fall  to  the  king.  Martin  I.,  brother  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  J olm,  was  more  energetic  in  his  measures 
against  those  who  attacked  the  Jews  in  the  tower  of 
Geronella  in  1391. 

On  Dec.  8,  1412,  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  sent  through 
Bishop  Ramon  de  Castellar  a  command  to  the  com- 
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munity  in  Gerona  to  send  delegates  to  the  disputa¬ 
tion  at  Tortosa.  The  representatives  of  Gerona  at 
that  time  were  Bonastruc  Desmaes- 
Share  in  tre,  Azay  Toros  (Todros),  Nissirn  Fer¬ 
tile  Tortosa  rer,  Jaffuda  (Judah)  Alfaquin  (“the 
Dis-  physician”),  and  Bonastruc  Joseph, 
putation.  Of  these  Azay  Todros  (ben  Yahya)  and 
the  learned  Bonastruc  DesmaGstre  were 
chosen  to  go  to  Tortosa.  Scarcely  had  the  disputation 
commenced  when  a  popular  uprising  against  the 
Jews  broke  out  in  Gerona  itself,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  delegates  from 
that  city.  The  king  punished  by  a  line  of  20  sueldos, 
or  twenty  days’  imprisonment,  any  insult  to  a  Jew 
or  damage  to  his  property. 

The  Jews  were  held  responsible  for  every  accident 
and  misfortune  that  befell  the  city.  When  the  old 
tower  of  Geronella  fell  in  1404,  the  clergy  announced 
that  this  was  God’s  punishment  upon  the  city  for 
tolerating  the  Jews  within  its  walls;  and  even  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  visited  Gerona  and  its 
vicinity  in  1427  was  laid  at  their  door.  The  lives  of 
the  Jews  were  in  danger  on  every  Christian  feast- 
day  and  during  every  procession.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  procession  (April  16,  1418),  which  purposely 
went  through  the  Jewry,  the  young  clergy  together 
with  a  large  crowd  forced  their  way  into  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  shattered  doors  and  windows,  and  tore  up  all 
the  books  they  could  find.  To  put  an  end  to  such  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  excesses,  the  Jewry  was  shut  off  on 
the  side  of  Calle  de  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Jews  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  live  in  that  street.  They  were  forced  to  at¬ 
tend  church  in  order  to  hear  sermons  for  their  con¬ 
version;  and  in  1486  they  were  compelled  to  wear 
special  clothing  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
Christians. 

The  Jews  left  Gerona  on  Aug.  2, 1492,  only  a  few 
accepting  baptism;' and  the  houses  in  the  Jewry 
were  sold  at  auction.  The  old  syna- 
Expulsion  gogue,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
in  1492.  1285  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewry — the 

Jews  apparently  having  been  driven 
out  (Solomon  ibn  Adret,  Responsa,  No.  634)— and  re¬ 
built  some  years  later,  passed  in  1494  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral,  and,  unaltered 
in  its  main  features,  now  belongs  to  D.  Jose  Bover  de 
Besalu.  An  inscription  pertaining  to  it,  found  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  in  the  Archeological  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Gerona. 

Gerona,  a  strictly  religious  community,  in  which 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  was  the  birthplace  of  several  men  bearing  the 
cognomen  “  Gerondi,  ”  who  have  made  the  city 
famous.  Among  the  scholars  who  lived  in  Gerona 
were:  Isaac  ha-Levi  and  his  son,  Zerahiah  ha-Levi; 
Jonah  ben  Abraham  Gerondi,  Nissim  ben  Reuben 
Gerondi  (RaN),  Abraham  Hazzan  Gerondi,  Isaac  b. 
Judah  Gerondi,  Solomon  ben  Isaac  Gerondi  (a  pupil 
of  Moses  b.  Nahman),  Moses  de  Scola  Gerondi, 
Samuel  b.  Abraham  Saporta  (a  tombstone  of  Enoch 
ben  Sliealtiel  Saporta,  who  died  in  1312,  was  found 
in  Gerona  in  1878),  the  eminent  Moses  ben  Nahman 
(RaMBaN),  called  “Rab  d’Espana”;  and  his  son, 
Nahman  ben  Moses.  Gerona  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  the  cabalists  Azriel  and  Ezra  and  of  Jacob  ben 
Shesliet  Gerondi.  The  tombstone  of  a  Joshua  ben 


Slieshet  and  his  wife  was  found  on  the  Monjuich 
near  Gerona  in  1883. 

Bibliography:  Girbal,  Los  Judios  en  Gerona ,  Gerona,  1876, 
witli  some  additions  from  De  los  Rios;  Hasdai  Crescas, 
in  Shchct  Ychudaiu  ed.  Wiener,  p.  130;  Boletin  Acad. 
Hist.  viii.  498,  xiii.  324  ct  seq.;  Rcvista  Hist.  i.  1  et  seq 33 
et  seq.;  iii.  188  et  seq.;  R.  E.  J.  x.  108  etseq.  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet, 
Responsa ,  No.  220),  xvii.  149  ct  seq.;  Revista  de  Gerona , 
xiii.  225  ct  seq. ;  Jacobs,  Sources ,  Nos.  142, 144, 173,  308,  723, 
756,  980 ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  vi.  231  et  seq , 

G.  M.  K. 

GERONDI,  ISAAC  B.  ZERAHIAH  HA¬ 
LEVI  (called  also  Ha-Yizhari,  •nnSVl)  :  Talmud¬ 
ist  ;  lived  in  Gerona  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
the  father  of  Zerahiah  ha-Levi,  author  of  “  Sefer 
lia-Ma’or,”  and  of  Berachiah  ha-Levi,  author  of 
some  piyyutim ;  among  the  latter  are  to  be  found 
compositions  for  Sabbath  Parah  which  perhaps 
formed  a  supplement  to  Gerondi’s  poems  for  the 
four  special  Sabbaths  (TTPEns  JOT  a).  Gerondi  is 
the  author  of  “Megillat  ha-Nehamah,”  a  work  on 
civil  law,  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Of  his  relig¬ 
ious  poems  about  fifty  bave  been  preserved;  they 
include  piyyutim  for  Sabbaths  Shekalim,  Zakor,  and 
Rosh  ha-Hodesli,  for  the  Feast  of  ”W  eeks,  and  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (among  them  a  so-called  “  Short 
‘ Abodali  ”  for  Sliaharit,  beginning  pn  DWH  “lp”, 
and  quoted  by  Isaac  Kimlii);  a  piyyut  on  the  death 
of  Moses,  one  for  Simhat  Torah,  and  some  selihot. 
In  his  poetry  he  makes  use  of  meter,  for  which  he 
expresses  a  preference. 

Gerondi’s  poems  are  highly  praised  by  Menahem 
di  Lonsano,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  rit¬ 
uals  of  Avignon,  Carpentras,  Montpellier,  Oran, 
and  Tlem^en ;  some  are  also  found  in  “  Ayyelet 
lia-Skahar,”  as  well  as  in  the  French,  Polish, 
and  Roman  rituals.  He  wrote  an  Aramaic  poem 
to  Zerahiah ’s  “  Sefer  ha-Ma ’or,”  in  which  he  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  his  familiarity  with  the  Aramaic 
idiom. 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot  (ed.  Cassel),  p.  13b; 
Reifmann,  Tolcdot  Rabbi  Zeraliyah  ha-Levi ,  pp.  3,  3 < ; 
Landslmtb,  1 Ammude  lia-Abodah ,  p.  116;  Zunz,  Lite - 
raturqesch.  pp.  410,463;  Luzzatto,  Nahalat,  p.  43;  Gross, 
Gallia  Judaica ,  p.  255. 

s.  s.  H.  B. 

GERONDI,  JONAH  B.  ABRAHAM  (HE- 
HASID),  THE  ELDER:  Spanish  rabbi  and 
moralist  of  the  thirteenth  century;  died  in  Toledo, 
Spain,  Nov.,  1263;  a  cousin  of  Nahmanides.  He 
came  from  Gerona,  in  Catalonia.  Gerondi  was  the 
most  prominent  pupil  of  Solomon  of  Montpellier, 
the  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Maimonides’  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
ban  proclaimed  in  1233  against  the  “Moreh  Nebu- 
kim  ”  and  the  “  Sefer  ha-Maddak  ”  According  to  his 
pupil,  Hillel  of  Ycrona,  Gerondi  was  the  instigator 
of  the  public  burning  of  Maimonides’  writings  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  authorities  at  Paris  in  1233,  and  the  indig¬ 
nation  wdiich  this  aroused  among  all  classes  of  Jews 
was  mainly  directed  against  him.  Subsequently 
(not  forty  da3rs  afterward,  as  a  tradition  has  it, 
but  in  1242;  see  note  5  to  Gratz,  “  Gesckickte,  ” 
vol.  vii.),  when  twenty -four  wagon-loads  of  Tal- 
muds  were  burned  at  the  same  place  where  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Maimonides  had  been  des¬ 
troyed,  Gerondi  saw  the  folly  and  danger  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Christian  ecclesiastical  authorities  on 
questions  of  Jewish  doctrine,  and  publicly'  admitted 
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in  tlie  synagogue  of  Montpellier  that  lie  had  been 
wrong  in  all  his  acts  against  the  works  and  fame 
of  Mai  m  on  ides.  In  liis  repentance  he  vowed  to  travel 
to  Palestine  and  prostrate  himself  on  the  grave  of 
the  great  teacher  and  implore  his  pardon  in  the 
presence  of  ten  men  for  seven  consecutive  days.  He 
left  France  with  that  intention,  but  was  detained, 
first  in  Barcelona  and  later  in  Toledo.  He  remained 
in  Toledo,  and  became  one  of  the  great  Talmudical 
teachers  of  his  time.  In  all  liis  lectures  he  made  a 
point  of  quoting  from  Maimouides,  alwa3rs  mention 
ing  his  name  with  great  reverence.  Gerondi’s  sud¬ 
den  death  from  a  rare  disease  was  considered  by 
man}r  as  a  penalty  for  not  having  carried  out  the 
plan  of  his  journey  to  the  grave  of  Maimouides. 

Gerondi  left  many  works,  of  which  only  a  few 
have  been  preserved.  The  “  Hiddushim  ”  to  Alfasi 
on  Berakot  which  are  ascribed  to  “Rabbenu  Jonah  ” 
were  in  realit}r  written  in  Gerondi’s  name  by  one, 
if  not  several,  of  his  pupils.  The  “Hiddushim” 
originally  covered  the  entire  work  of  Alfasi,  but 
only  the  portion  mentioned  has  been  preserved. 
Gerondi  wrote  novellas  on  the  Talmud,  which  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  responsa  and  decisions  of  his 
pupil  Solomon  Adiiet  and  of  other  great  rabbis, 
and  some  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  “  Sliittah 
Mekubbezet  ”  of  R.  Bezalel  Ashkenazi.  Azulai  had 
in  his  possession  Gerondi’s  novella?  on  the  tractates 
Baba  Batra  and  Sanhedrin,  in  manuscript  (“Sliem 
lia-Gedolim,”  p.  75,  Wilna,  1852).  His  novella  on 
the  last-named  tractate  form  part  of  the  collection 
of  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  by  ancient  authors 
published  by  Abraham  b.  Eliezer  ha-Levi  under  the 
title  “  Sam  Hayyim  ”  (Leghorn,  1806 ;  see  Benjacob, 
“Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  ”  p,  422),  His  commentary  on 
Pirke  Abot  was  first  published  by  Simhali  Dolitzki 
of  Byelostok  (Berlin  and  Altona,  1848).  The  work 
“Issur  we-Heter”  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Gerondi. 

A  commentaiy  by  him  on  Proverbs,  which  is  very 
highly  praised  (see  Bahya  b.  Asher’s  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch),  exists  in  manu¬ 
script.  Among  other  minor  unpublished  works 
known  to  be  liis  are  “  Megillat  Sefarim,”  “Hilkot 
Hanukkah,”  and  “Hilkot  Yom  Kippur.” 

But  the  fame  of  Gerondi  chiefly  rests  on  his  moral 
and  ascetic  works,  which,  it  is  surmised,  he  wrote 
to  atone  for  his  earlier  attacks  on  Maimonides  and 
to  emphasize  his  repentance.  His  “  Iggeret  ka-Te- 
Shubah,  ”  “  Ska ‘are  Tesliubah,  ”  and  “  Sefer  lia-Yir’ak” 
belong  to  the  standard  Jewish  ethical  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  are  still  popular  among  Orthodox 
preachers.  The  “Sefer  ka-Yir’ah”  was  published 
as  early  as  1490,  as  an  appendix  to  Joshua  b.  Joseph’s 
“Halikot  ‘Olam ”  (see  Zedner,  “Cat.  Hebr.  Books 
Brit.  Mus.  ”  p.  7S3).  The  “  Shakare  Tesliubah  ”  first 
appeared  in  Fano  (1505)  with  the  “  Sefer  ha-Yir’ak  ” 
while  the  “  Iggeret  ha-Teshubah  55  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Cracow  (1586).  All  have  been  reprinted 
many  times,  separately  and  together,  as  well  as 
numerous  extracts  from  them ;  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  Judreo-Gcrman.  A  part  of  the  “Ig¬ 
geret  ha-Teshubah  ”  (sermon  3)  first  appeared,  under 
the  name  “Dat  lia-Nashim,”  in  Solomon  Alami’s 
"Iggeret  Musar  ”  (see  Benjacob,  lx.  p.  123).  For  an 
estimate  of  Gerondi’s  ethical  works  and  his  partial 
indebtedness  to  the  “Sefer  Hasidim”  see  “Zur 


Geschiclite  der  J udisch-Ethisclien  Literatur  des  Mit- 
telalters  ”  (in  Briill’s  “  Jalirb.”  v.-vi.  83  et  seq.).  He 
is  also  supposed  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
“R.  Jonah,”  five  times  in  the  Tosafot  (Shab.  39b; 
M.  K.  19a,  23b  ;  Ned.  82b,  84a;  see  Zunz,  “Z.  G.” 
p.  52,  Berlin,  1845). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bocll.  No.  5859:  Edel- 
mann,  Hcmdah  Gcnuzah ,  No.  6  (letters  of  R.  Hillel  of  Ve¬ 
rona),  Konigsberg,  1855;  Griitz,  Gesch.  vol.  vii..  Index;  Burst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i.  327-32S ;  Conforte,  Korc  ha-Dorot,  pp.  37-38, 
Berlin,  J845:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-Gcdolim ,  ed.  Benjacob,  pp. 
/o-7(> ;  Karpeles,  Gesch .  der  Jiidischen  Literatur ,  pp.  821 
^  inter  and  Wiinsclie,  JVidisclic  Literatur ,  ii.  425- 
420,  Ireves,  1894;  Fuenn,  Kcncsct  Yisrael  pp.  448-449,  War¬ 
saw,  1886 ;  Michael,  Or  ha-Haijyim ,  No.  1038,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1891. 

s-  s-  P.  Wi. 

GERONDI,  MOSES  B.  SOLOMON  D’ES- 
COLA  (N^ptra  K^pBTF;  also  n^pW 

=  “Escola”):  Hebrew  poet;  relative  of  Moses  Nah- 
manides ;  lived  at  Gerona,  Catalonia,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  letter  Nah- 
manides  wrote  to  his  son  from  Jerusalem  he  sends 
his  greetings  to  Gerondi,  whom  he  calls  “beniwe- 
talmidi,”  and  asks  his  son  to  tell  the  poet  that  he  has 
read  his  (Gerondi’s)  verses  with  bitter  tears  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  the  Temple.  This  refers 
probably  to  a  dirge  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
which  Landshuth  takes  to  be  identical  with  the  elegy 
BHpn  TV  D'^IY  included  in  Nahmanidcs’ com¬ 
mentary  to  the  Pentateuch  (toward  the  end).  Of 
Gerondi’s  religious  poems  only  a  Kaddish  for  Sab¬ 
bath  Zakor,  VTfc'  DJD  WnD,  and  a 
pizmon  for  Purim,  ^  VW  n  mnfc s'  are 

known ;  perhaps  he  also  wrote  the  piyyut 
WU  Rapoport-Hartstein  in  his  “Toledot 

ha-Ramban,”  p.  13,  Cracow,  1898,  identifies  him  curi¬ 
ously  enough  with  the  German  Moses  b.  Solomon 
lia-Kolien. 

Bibliography;  Zunz,  Literatur  gesch.  p.  482;  Landshuth, 
Ammudc  ha -  Abodah,  pp.  235,  259;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica , 
p.  14/ .  * 

K-  H.  B. 

GERONDI,  NISSIM.  See  Nissim  b.  Reuben. 

GERONDI,  ZERAHIAH  HA-IEVI.  See 

Zeraiiiaii  iia-Levi. 

GERONIMO  DE  SANTE  EE.  See  Ibn  Yives 
Allorq.ui,  Joshua  ben  Joseph. 

GERSHOM  (DKni)  :  First-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  The  circumcision  of 
a  child  of  Moses  described  in  Ex.  iv.  25  is  evidently 
that  of  Gershom,  but  the  Midrash  refersdt  to  Eliezer. 

As  to  the  Gershom  mentioned  in  Judges  xviii.  30  see 
Jonathan  (son  of  Gershom).  Gershom  is  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxvi.  24  as  the  founder  of  a 
Levitic  family. 

E-  G-  H-  M.  Set, 

GERSHOM  BEN  JUDAH  (called  also  Ger¬ 
shom  ha-Zaken  =  “  Gershom  the  Elder,  ”  and 
Me’or  ha-Golah  =  “  Light  of  the  Exile  ”) ;  French 
rabbi ;  born  at  Metz  in  960 ;  died  at  Mayence  in  1040. 

He  was  the  founder  of  Talmudic  studies  in  France 
and  Germany.  As  he  himself  says  in  a  responsum  re¬ 
ported  by  R.  Men*  of  Rothenburg,  he  owed  most  of 
Ins  knowledge  to  his  teacher,  Judah  ben  Meir  ha- 
Kohen  (Sir  Leontin),  who  was  one  of  the  greatestau- 
thorities  of  his  time.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  Ger- 
sliom  married  a  widow  named  “  Bonna  ”  and  settled 
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